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u Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

(t  Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

u Our  English  word  To  BUILD  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Byl&an,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  of  Purley. 

“ Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  bo  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘ nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing  objects  by 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted,— and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  GOODNESS.” 
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AACHEN,  the  Poly  technikum,  45 
Abattoirs:  Brighton,  1091 ; Dublin,  1036 
Abbeys  : Cleeve,  918  ; Dale,  351,  91?  ; Guis- 
borougb,  1059;  Hexham,  59;  Melrose, 
811;  Muchebiey,  915,  973,  1075,  1140; 
Netley,  927;  St.  Alban's,  1,2‘>,  33,  54,  63, 
104,  129,  153,  183,  213,  215,  512.516,  602, 
9)3,  1213,  1216,  1273,  1294,  12s6,  1327, 
1328, 1354,  1337,  1427  ; St.  Gall,  Bodensee, 
1037 ; Tewkesbury,  161,  186,  329,  377, 
1111;  Tynemouth/93  ; Yalle  Cruc-is,  939  ; 
Waltham,  1152 ; Westminster,  263,  312, 
869 

Aberdeen  improvements,  610,  950 
Academy,  Dusseldorf,  1141, 1223 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Manchester,  111 
Academy,  Royal : Architectural  School, 
736  ; architecture  at,  504 ; and  art  copy, 
right,  163;  Barry  (Prof.)  's  lectures  on 
architecture,  115,  140,  171,  193,  219,  245, 
271;  Chantrey  bequest.  699;  election  of 
Academicians  and  Associates,  110, 727  ; ex- 
kibition,  4S9,  602,  6 '4,  633,  559;  exhibition 
of  sketches  and  studies  by  old  masters, 
37,87,  116;  medalsand  prizes,  1333 ; room 
forarcbi'ectureat,  476  ; Sir  Francis  Grant, 
In  ilemoriam , 115  ; Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and 
! the  Gothic  revival,  115,  110;  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  lectures  on  Mediajval  architecture, 
3)1,355;  students,  26;  varnishing  day,  393  j 
Academy,  Royal  Irish,  137 
Academy,  Royal  Scottish,  188,  197,  221,  321,  1 
1275,  1110 

Accounts,  builders’  29,  59,  684,  612 
Acoustic  pottery,  96 

Acoustics  : of  buildings  for  musical  pur-  ; 
poses,  408  ; and  the  motion  of  the  air, 
41,  108 

Accidents  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Actions,  &c.  : — Allbeary  v.  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  compensation,  898; 
Anderson  y.  Oppenheimer,  landlords’  re- 
Bponsibilities,  839  ; Andrews  v.  Fenn, 
illicit  commission,  1274 ; Angus  v.  Dalton 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  ancient 
buildings  and  the  right  to  support,  27 ; 
Badger  v.  Champion,  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  162;  Ballard  v.  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  compensation,  1413; 
Bignell  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
compensation,  670;  Bingham  i>.  Reeves, 

I “ extras,”  294 ; Birmingham  Corporation 
v.  Bromwich  Commissioners,  a disputed 
award,  638;  Booker  v.  Lucas,  wages,  698  ■ 

L Botterill  v.  \\  hytehead,  libelling  archi- 
tects, 903,  1251,  1411;  Brede  v.  Dickens, 
professional  charges,  1328  ; Brett  v. 
London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
compensation,  324  ; Brewis  v.  Patrick  & 
Sons,  subcontractors,  1159  ; Brookebank 
t\  London  School  Board,  compensation, 
612  ; Brown  v.  Purdie,  Scotch  mason  ap- 
prentices’ wages  in  time  of  frost,  213; 
Bryant  Lefevre,  rights  of  adjoining 
owners,  354,  678;  Butler  v.  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  compensation,  633  ; 
Carr  v.  Harrison,  claim  for  commission, 
335  ; Carter  v.  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way, compensation,  321;  Castelberg  v. 
Kenyon,  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  on 
house  repairs,  354,  697;  Clemence  v. 
Clarke,  architects’  certificates,  918;  Cole 
v.  Metropolitau  Board  of  Works,  com- 
pensation, 893;  Coles  v.  Franklin,  light 
and  air,  814 ; Collins  v.  YTestry  of  Pad- 
dingtm,  dustmen's  perquisites,  413  ; Con- 
tractors and  sub-contractors,  108;  Cor- 
nelius v.  Black,  payment  for  quantities, 
133 ; Curran  v.  Peacock,  professional 
services,  385;  Davenport  v.  Ridsdale, 
ligiu  and  air,  27  ; Davis  v.  May,  “ square- 
rate,”  757  ; Dobson  v.  Saul,  blasting  for 
foundations,  1443;  Doigy.  Gaine.lightand 
air,  814,  924;  Druryu.  Seagrave,  What  is  a 
building?  55, 8), 95,  668  ; Duke  of  Norfolk 
v.  Arbuthuot.the  Fitzalan  Chapel.  Arundel, 
863,  335,  687 ; East  & Owen  v.  St.  John’s 
Wood  Railway  Co.,  compensation,  814; 
Edmonton  Local  Board  v.  Brown,  bad 
building,  949;  Edmonton  Local  Board  o. 
Bryen,  bad  building,  324;  Edwards  v. 
Shaw  & Son,  workmen  and  hirers,  526; 
Ellison  v.  Douglas  Town  Commissioners, 
professional  services,  870;  Eversfield  v. 
Spence,  agents’  commissions,  534;  Fitz- 
william  & Hall  v.  London  School  Board, 
consequential  damage,  210  ; Frankenberg 
®.  Artisans’  Dwellings  Co.,  materials 
supplied,  437  ; Gordon  v.  Blackburne, 
commission  on  quantities,  130,  186,  188, 
21 1 ; Gosport  Gas  Co.  v.  Alverstoke  Local 
-iv!  • ’ deP°3it  of  plans,  1356 ; Halls  & 
W bite  v.  Metropolitau  Board  of  Works 
compensation,  499;  Hatton’s  Charity  v. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  compen- 
sation, 321;  Hawkins  o.  Horton,  quan- 
titles,  757 ; Hayward  v.  Hamilton,  pave- 
ment lights,  1302;  Hebrew  congregation 
c.  West  Derby  Local  Board  and  compen- 
sation. 898 ; Hill  and  Others  v.  Metropo- 
litan Asylums  Board,  Hampstead  Small- 
pox Hospital,  137, 141 ; Holden  v.  Grave  and 
Lind  ley,  surveyors’ charges,  870;  Islington 
\ cstry  v.  Williamson,  sweeping  slop  down 
gullies,  584;  Jackson  v.  Curtis,  agent  and 
principal,  668  ; Jennings  v.  Duncan,  Build- 
ing Act  provisions,  757,  787,  815,  870; 
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Kerr  v.  Junior  United  Service  Club. 
Building  Act  case,  412;  Kingsby  v. 
Hornsby,  disputed  contract,  213 ; Litter 
v.  Edmonton  Local  Board,  defective 
sewer,  902;  London  and  Blackwall  Rail- 
way v.  Katte,  compensation,  1413 ; Loseby 
v.  Carr,  right  to  drains  839;  Lysaght  v. 
Pearson,  breach  of  contract,  265  ; Martin 
«’•  County  Fire  Office,  insurance  of  build- 
ings in  progress,  652  ; Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  v.  Civil  Service  Stores, 
dangerous  cornice,  32  4 ; Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  v.  Timewed,  temporary 
buildings,  355,  1353;  Michell  v.  Beale, 
professional  services,  187 ; M'Millan  v. 
Brass,  obstruction  of  light,  1140;  North 
v.  8hipp,  Building  Act  case,  294;  North 
v.  Snewin,  district  surveyors’  fees,  95 ; 
Orris  v.  Shaw  & Son,  workmen  and  hirers, 
523;  Oswestfy  Highway  Board  v.  Savio, 
damage  by  traction  engine,  300;  Parry 
v.  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Co., 
compensation,  83  ; Parsons  v.  Vyne, 
evasion  of  the  Building  Act,  290;  Phillip 
t>.  Fitch,  light  and  air,  1411  ; Richards  v. 
Sandon,  light  and  air,  696;  Riley  v. 
Ingoldby,  party-walls,  335 ; Robinett  v. 
Neill,  wages  dispute  with  Araeiican  plas- 
terers,  108  ; Sanders  t>.  Williams,  profes- 
sional services,  187  ; Scott  v.  Chambers, 
architects’  liabilities,  612 ; Sedman  v. 
Vernon,  bricklayers’  wages,  496 ; Seven- 
oaks  Local  Board  v.  Grimwade,  paving 
apportionments,  898 ; Sevenouks  Water 
Co.  v.  Doubble,  water  for  garden  foun- 
tains, 27;  Seyforth  v.  School  Board  for 
London,  410  ; Sheffield  Patent  Brick  Co. 
v.  Wade,  quality  of  bricks,  1323;  Smith 
v.  Churchwardens  of  St.  George’s,  South- 
wark, case  under  the  Building  Act,  240; 
8orby  v.  Scargill,  witnesses'  fee>,  696; 
Stainbank  v.  Beckett,  the  founding  of 
‘‘Big  Ben,”  1111;  Stanley  v.  Church- 
wardens of  Alderley,  right  to  erect  a 
monument,  1328;  Starling’s  Trustees  v. 
Metropolitan  Railway,  compensation, 
265 ; Stevonson  v.  Watson,  architects’ 
liabilities  to  builders,  293,  309  ; Stocker  o. 
Planet  Building  Society,  landlord  and 
tenant,  898  ; St.  George’s  Vestry  v.  Nut- 
field,  unhealthy  dwellings,  1302/  St.  Pan- 
eras  Vestry  v.  Andrews,  line  of  frontage, 
756;  Swindon  Board  of  Health  v.  Hinton- 
worbs  under  Public  Health  Act,  433; 
Taggart  v.  Harkness,  wages  dispute,  871  ; 
Talland  School  Board  v.  Trevail,  archi- 
tects and  corporations,  13  1,  1413;  Tom- 
linson c.  Adamson,  payment  for  quantities, 
663;  Tottenham  [Local  Board  v.  Jukes, 
bad  building,  433 ; Tudor  v.  Durrant, 
negligence  of  valuer,  696;  Upward  v. 
We st  Middlesex  Waterworks  Co,,  dan- 
gerous plug  holes,  239  ; Vestrv  of  Chelsea 
y.  Stodaart,  what  is  a street?  756  ; Wands- 
worth Board  of  Works  v.  Kent,  building 
notices,  189 ; Wandsworth  Board  of 
Works  v.  Snellingand  Others,  obstruction 
by  building  materials,  189;  Weir  v 
Preedy,  landlord  and  tenant,  1215  ; Wey- 
mouth Corporation  v.  Betts  & Co.,  sewage 
nuisance,  435 ; Wheeldon  v.  Burrows, 
light  case,  721 ; Whist  v.  Nelson,  landlord 
and  tenant,  724;  Windsor  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  v.  Hunt,  breach  of  building 
bye-laws,  1315 
Acropolis  at  Erfurt,  45 1 
Admission  of  fresh  air  to  rooms,  1274 
Adornment  of  cities,  393 
Advertisement  hoardings,  Limehouse,  412 
Advice  to  young  engineers,  834 
.Esthetics,  90;  the  mean  in,  103 
Afghanistan,  Buddhist  remains,  291,  1001, 
1325,  1410 

Africa:  desert  railways,  proposed,  326,  798; 

surveys  in,  421 
Age  of  handbooks,  an,  1070 
Ag>»nt  and  principal,  668 
Agents’  commissions,  581 
Agreements,  stamping,  527 
Agricultural  depression,  902 
Agricultural  Show,  |Kilburn,  726,748,768, 
787,788,796,817 

Air  : at  homo,  1259 ; motion  of,  as  affecting 
acoustic  qualities  of  a building,  4-1,  108  ; 
right  to,  678;  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  29 

Air-pump  ventilators,  Boyle’s,  723 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Polytechnikum,  45 
Albert  Embankment,  land  on,  1299 
Albert  Hall,  61,  297,  613,  611,  699,  1338; 
electric  light  at,  329,  431,  499,  520 ; exhi- 
bition at,  146  ; fineart  at,  1243 
Albert  Institute,  Windsor,  383 
Albert  medal,  8ociety  of  Arts,  527 
Alesster  drainage  works,  639 
Alexandra  estate,  Muswell  llill,  1184,  1331 
Alexandra  Orphanage,  561,  727 
Alexandra  Palace  : purchase  of,  135;  water- 
supply  exhibition,  863,  937 
Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  1184 
Alfred’s  Palace  at  Wedmore,  913 
Algeria  and  Senegal  Railway,  326 
Algiers : sketches  in,  1031,  1183  ; surveys 
in,  421  1 

Alhambra,  safety  of,  925 
Alice  memorial,  Darmstadt,  123 


All  Hallows’,  Bread-street,  1233 
All  Hallows',  Southwark,  461,  696 
All  Souls’  College  Chapel  reredos,  439 
1 Almshouses,  Bristol,  386 
Alost  Hotel  de  Ville,  816 
Amateur  work,  Mytton  Church,  263 
America:  ancient  remains  in  Colorado, 
323;  Chinese  labour  in,  24;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and,  972;  first  steel  bridge,  726; 
forest  fossils  in,  726;  foundations  of 
buildings  in,  761,  1069;  surveys  in,  1121  • 
trade  in,  215 

Americau  : dinner  service,  979  ; engineering, 
831;  experiments  in  acoustics,  41,  108; 
hospitals,  1417 ; Institute  of  Architects, 
462,  1406  ; iron  trade,  1046  ; joinery,  952  • 
locks,  82,  110,  1119;  notion  as  to  city 
streets,  357 ; plasterers  in  Edinburgh, 
108;  plumbing,  1070;  timber,  953  j 

Americanists,  congress  of,  1009,  1111 
Amiens,  museum  of  Picardy,  1022 
Amphitheatre  at  Verona,  633 
Ancient  : art  and  geometry,  174,  208,  221,  ! 
2 >);  bui  dings  and  the  right  to  support, 

■ Egypt,  architects  in,  415;  Egyptians, 
manners  and  customs  of,  2,  33;  engineer-  i 
>ng.  851 ; engravings,  393,  673,  005  ; locks 
and  keys,  432;  monumentrl  chapels,  363,  I 
335,  587 ; Monuments  Bill,  206;  mounds  j 
ol  unimalform,  1111 ; remains  in  Colorado,  I 
823,  1098;  records  of  French  building  1 
works.  93,  226 

Andalusia,  a run  through,  42) 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  1172,  1248 
Angers,  slate  quarries  of,  392 
Anspach,  the  late  M.,  622 
Auti-rust,  111 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  1256,  1327,  1351 
Antiquities.-  Cornish,  1120;  Cyprus,  212  - 
Fingal,  1081;  Florence,  791;  Gloucester- 
shire, 651;  Montgomeryshire,  10)3; 
Phoenician,  953 ; Verona,  638 
Antwerp : Cathedral,  976  ; the  Plantin 
printing-office,  453 ; the  Rubens  Festival, 
77 

Apparatus  for  connecting  framed  woodwork, 
751 

Appeal  to  employers  and  emploved,  157, 160 
Appointment  of  architects:  Bank  of  Ireland, 
788;  Lancaster  Asylum,  50 
Apportionments  for  paving,  898 
Apprentices,  builders’,  213,  266 
Apprenticeship,  1330.  1357 
Apprenticeship  schools  in  France,  972 
Aquarium,  Birmingham,  438 
Arbitration,  1440 

Arbitrations : metropolitan  bridges,  69, 107 ; 
Northern  coal  trade,  623;  and  trade 
unions,  1086 

Arbor  Low,  stone  circle,  1002 
Arch,  the,  in  architecture,  529 
Ar^eological  associations,  organisation  of, 

Archteological  Institute,  59,  463,  838.  892 
918,913,994  ' * ’ 

Arclueological  puzz'e,  an,  150 
Arclueological  societies  : Bedfordshire,  838, 
1114;  Berkshire,  896,  1031;  Biblical,  387  • 
Bristol  and  Gloucester,  83,  186,  684,  810* 
803;  British  Archeological  Association,  96* 
267,  3 '7,  405,  463,  400,  595,  670,  783  917 
9i6, 961,  9 '5,  1328,  1388;  Bucks,  896;  Cam- 
b.im,  931,  1003;  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, 1027;  Essex,  834;  Kent,  885- 
Glasgow,  1059;  London  aud  IMiddlesex, 
622,  647,  549, 583,  755,  789, 963, 1113 ; North 
Stafiordahire,  1001;  Somersetshire,  946- 
Shropshire,  1004,  1055;  St.  Alban’s,  33; 
Suffolk  Institute,  860;  Surrey,  833  ; 
Sussex,  838,  1030,  1031  ; Wiltshire, *611 
977  ; Worcester  Diocesan,  1075 
Arclueological  treasures  in  France,  821 
Archieologv  : Babylonian,  278,413,  499,  631, 
673,861,  1065;  in  France,  981,  987;  Rhind 
lectures,  1266 ; iu  Rome  (see  Rome)  ; in 
Staffordshire,  978 ; and  the  universities, 
267 

Archers  of  Finsbury,  798 
Architect-masters  of  City  companies,  8631 
Architect's  mania,  an,  981 
Architect's  tragedy,  an,  211 
Architects  : and  boards  of  guardians,  902, 
917,  952,  1330;  and  corporations,  1301; 
and  Government  officials,  1328;  education 
of,  1210, 1221 ; in  ancient  Egypt,  415  ; and 
engineers  in  France,  198,  1011 ; and  engi- 
neers in  India,  473,  606,  662,  707  ; French, 
iu  the  Middle  Ages,  93  ; and  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  1219;  old,  in  old 
gardens,  824;  and  quantity-surveyors,  30, 
130,  186,  188,  214,  1386;  and  restoration 
1,201  ’ 
Architects  of  buildings  and  authors  of 
designs  illustrated  : — 

Alexander  k Henman,  Public  Offices, 
Aston,  1106, 1108 

Anderson,  J.  M.,  Union  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia, Melbourne,  1176 
Arnold,  Prof.,  Kreuzschule,  Dresden,  256 
Bailly,  A.  N.,  staircase,  Paris  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  1133 

Barnet,  J. : Callan  Park  Asylum,  Sydney, 
997,  999  ; Sydney  International  Exhibi- 
tion Building,  515 

Barry,  Prof.  E.  M.  : House  for  the  Art- 
Uuion  of  London,  19,  21:  “Temple 
Gardens,”  654,  666, 1314 


Architects,  &o .-—continued . 

Bateman  & Corser,  Manchester  Hotel, 
London,  285 

Bell,  C.,  shop  in  Bishopsgate-street,  1290 
Brandon,  D.,  mansion,  Lytchet  Heath, 
Dorset,  911,  913 

Brewer,  H.  W.,  an  architectural  patch- 
work,  16 

Buchan,  W.  P.,  ventilated  soil-pipe,  135 
Burnell,  E.  H.,  & Legg,  H.  S.,  offices, 
New  Broad-street,  234 
Carpenter,  R.  H.,  plan  of  the  Mosque  of 
Cordova,  808 

Chapu,  M.,  statue  of  M.  Berryer,  179 
Christian,  E.,BrookChurch,  Rutland, 1237 
Clarkson,  J.  & S.  F.  : Diprose’s  book- 
bindery,  668,  670 ; design  for  City  of 
London  School,  1263,  1265 
Crawley,  J.,  R.C.  Church.  Portsmouth, 
1052,  1053 

Dahlerup,  V.,  and  Petersen,  O.,  Copen- 
hagen Theatre,  402 

Diet,  M.  : Museum  of  Picardy,  Amiens, 
1021,  1025  ; Prefecture  of  Police,  Paris, 
150,  152 

Donndorf,  A.,  Cornelius)  Monument, 
Diisseldorf,  1173 

Donner,  R.,  Fountain,  Vienna,  830 
Due  & Daumet,  MM.,  monument  to  M. 
Berryer,  Paris,  179 

Ede,  J.  von.,  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Stuttgart,  432 

Elkington  & Son,  Bermondsey  Leather 
Exchange,  969 

Ferstel,  Herr  H.,  Votive  Church,  Vienna, 
711 

Fogerty,  J.,  villa  residence  at  Godden- 
green,  Kent,  1347,  1349 
Fowler,  J.,  Church  of  St.  Guthlac, 
Market  Deeping,  1346 
Francis,  F.  & H.,  aud  Saunders.  J.  E., 
Grand  Hotel,  Charing-cross,  341 
Franel,  M.,  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  Monu- 
ment, Geneva,  1319,  1321 
Freeman,  It.  K.,  Derby  Free  Library  and 
Museum,  1261 

Gibson,  J.  : Building  for  the  8ociety  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1153; 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
Sunderland,  1379 

Godwin,  H.,  St.  Jude's  Church,  South 
Kensington,  775 

Graham,  A.,  Lincoln  Hospital,  745,  747 
Guilbert,  M.,  statue  of  M.  Thiers,  Nancy. 
889 

Hake  & Schwatlo,  Imperial  Post-office, 
Bremen,  484 

Hames,  F.  J.,  Leicester  Municipal  Build- 
ings, 1204,  1206, 1207 
Hardwick,  P.  C.,  Drummond’s  Bank, 
Charing-cross,  712 

Isaacs  & Florence : Holborn  Town-hall, 
1372,  1371,  1376,  1377;  Paddington 
Branch,  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  600 
J udge,  M.  H.,  plans  of  separate  dwellings 
for  artisans,  1405 

Landauer,  Herr  von.,  Courts  of  Justioe, 
Stuttgart,  14 

Lefuel,  H.,  Pavilion  de  Marsan,  Paris,  804 
Legg,  H.  S.,-  & Burnell,  E.  H.,  Offices, 
New  Broad-street,  234 
Lemaitre,  H.,  New  Bourse,  Havre,  121 
Lynn,  W.  H.,  Town-hall,  Barrow,  914,  915 
Manning,  A.,  Dock-house,  BiUiter-st.,233 
Millar  & Symes,  Biittas,  Queen's  County, 
Ireland,  403,  4)5 

Neale,  J.,  det  lils  oTTower,  St.  Alban’s,  69 
Obray,  Esteban  de,  choir  stalls,  Church 
of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar,  Saragossa. 
14)2  b 

Parent,  M. , Museum  of  Picardy,  1024,1025 
Pearce,  J.  B.,  Yarmouth  Municipal  Build- 
ings, 205,  2)7 

Penrose,  F.  C.,  Paul’s  Cross,  plan  of 
foundations,  861 

Petersen,  O.,  k Dahlerup,  V.,  Copen- 
hagen Theatre,  402 

Plummer,  A.  B.,  measured  drawings  of 
Waltham  Abbey,  1162 
Rogers,  G.  A.,  carved  wood  tables,  1-tOO 
Roumieu  k Aitchison,  warehouse,  South- 
wark Bridge-road,  832 
Sanson,  M.,  Hertford  British  Hospital. 
Paris,  671,  603 

Sauffroy,  M. : French  International  Club, 
Paris,  428,429;  Parisian  Bank, Paris, 127 
Saunders,  J.  E.,  and  F.  & H.  Francis, 
Grand  Hotel,  Charing-cross,  341 
Schafer,  Herr  C.,  University  Buildings, 
Marburg,  1080 

Schroter,  Herr  B.  A.,  Cathedral,  Oren- 
burg, Russia,  512 

Schwatlo  & Hake,  Post-office,  Bremen,  481 
Scott,  Sir  G.  G. : north  porch,  Wesl- 
minster  Abbey,  311 ; reredos.  All  Souls 
College  Chapel,  Oxford,  435  ; Tyne- 
mouth Abbey  Church,  proposed  resto- 
ration, 99 

Shaw,  R.  N.,  house  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment at  Chelsea,  1423,  1430 
Smith  k Woodhoqse,  Stephenson  Memo- 
rial Hall,  772,  774 

Snell,  H.  Saxon  : Holborn  Union  In- 
firmary, Hltihgate,  223,  230;  St.  Luke’s 
Workhouse  Infirmary,  48 
Statham,  H.  H.,  sketches  illustrating 
paper  on  Buildings  and  Landscape,  1132 
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Tait,  Mr.,  Brooke  Church,  Rutland,  1237 
Taylor,  E.,  Fine  Art  Exhibition  Building, 
York,  612,  614 

Taylor,  J.,  Bow-street  Police  Courts,  087, 
689 

Thomas,  J.  II.,  lighthouse,  Fremantle, 
Australia,  72 

Tilman  Riemenschneider,  reredos,  St. 

James’s,  Rothcnburg,  73 
Tillman,  J.  & T.,  Sunderland  Museum 
and  Library,  1316,  1318 
Truefitt,  G.,  house  of  the  Forest  of  Glen 
Tana,  1239 

Underwood  & Sons,  reredos,  St.  Mark's, 
Hamilton-terraee,  805 
Varcollier,  M.,  Jewish  Synagogue,  Paris, 
858,  968 

Waterhouse,  A.  : chapel,  Eaton  Hall, 
888  ; New  Hall.  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
1109  ; Natural  History  Museum,  628 
Waring  & Nicholson,  Doulton’s  factory, 
Lambeth,  859 

Weir,  J.,  London  and  South-Western 
Bank,  Bristol,  513 

Wielemans,  Herr  A.  tod,  Vienna  Law 
Courts,  201 

Wilkinson,  J.  8.,  Doulton’s  factory, 
Lambeth,  859 

Wilson  & Aldwinckle,  irou  gates,  Leather- 
sellers’  Hall,  831 

Wren,  Sir  C.,  threatened  churches  in 
the  City  of  London,  187,  712,  714 
Wyatt,  T.  H.,  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
Brompton,  1291,  120-J,  1295 
Architects’  : actions,  325,  385,  690,  870, 
1301,  1328;  authority  and  duties,  651; 
Benevolent  Society,  292,  338,  681,  610, 
662,  1333  ; certificates,  361,  948;  charges, 
56,  187,  325,  385,  697,  721,  902,  947,  952, 
1065,  1092  ; drawings,  ownership  of, 
1273  ; duties,  1411 ; liabilities,  293,  309, 
364,  423,  479,  509,  612,  624,  651,  770,  826, 
918;  remuneration  abroad,  199,  1041 
Architectural ; books,  807  ; competitions, 
t 1223,  1244  (see  also  “Competitions”); 
Congress,  Paris,  197,  236,  665,  078,  705 ; 
copyright,  168,  685;  criticism,  1309;  de- 
sign, logic  of,  147  ; design,  comfort  in, 
165;  diploma,  1335,  1-133;  domesday 
hook,  1361  ; emigrant's  complaint, 
1006 ; education,  1210,  1224  ; foliage,  333, 
347 ; harmony,  1039  ; lectures  at  Chatham, 
189 ; lucubrations  with  a practical  purpose , 
1279 ; morality,  maxims  of,  147 ; mosaic 
work,  419;  Museum,  329, 1050;  museums, 
735;  patchwork,  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  12; 
principals  of  roof  decoration,  1014  ; pro- 
portion, 1039  ; Publication  Society,  288  ; 
restoration,  1,  201,  750,  780,  791,  881,  949, 
1136,  1340;  style,  causes  of,  273;  taste, 
675,702;  treatment  of  aspect,  701;  Union 
Co.,  1389;  vicar,  462;  theory  of  light- 
houses, 762 

Architectural  Association,  London  : altera- 
tion in  rules,  549;  Architects’  Benevo- 
lent Society,  610,  662  ; common-sense  in 
architecture,  1420,  1437 ; conversazione, 
1333  ; excursions  to  Wells,  755,  921, 
934,  985  ; hotels  and  restaurants, 

155,  188;  International  Congress  of 
Architects,  Paris,  197,  236  (see  abo 
“Visits”);  measuring  old  buildings, 
646;  Medimval  Paris,  317;  notes  on  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  646;  ofiice- bearers, 
session  1879-80,  662 ; opening  meeting, 
session  1879-80,  1303,  1324,  1383;  party- 
walls,  the  law  and  the  practice,  98  ; 
schools  of  St.  Luke,  Ghent,  376,  397  ; 
smiths’  work  of  the  16tb,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries,  693,  634,  670;  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 664,  690 

Architectural  Societies : American  Institute 
of  Architects,  462,  1-400;  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association,  674,  590,  606, 
1350;  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects, 
263,  722,  1213  ; Institute  of  Irish  Archi- 
tects, 585,  610,  737 ; Leicester,  623  ; Lin- 
coin,  623 ; Liverpool,  59,  131,  329,  380, 
1110,1157,  1210,1275;  Madrid,  114;  Man- 
chester Architectural  Association,  263, 
1161,  1285;  Northampton,  623;  Northern 
Architectural  Association,  134,  721, 1213 
Architecture:  Andalusian,  420;  Babylonian, 
278;  Christian,  early,  617;  Classic,  217, 
273;  colour  in,  1337,  1391 ; common-senso 
in,  1426, 1437  ; contemporary,  1282  ; deco- 
ration and,  1350;  Dictionary  of,  288; 
Egyptian,  2,  38,  174,  191,  209,  217,  415, 
615;  eleemosynary,  1015;  engineering 
and,  183;  French,  732,  768,  1011  ; French 
Renaissance,  660,  983  ; garden,  824 ; 
garden,  1230;  Gothic,  MO,  217;  Gothic, 
German,  176;  Gothic,  Italian,  171,  193; 
Greek,  123,  159,  174,  208,  217,  22  4,  279, 
290,  331,  353,  553  ; history  and  theory  of, 
217,  279 ; homogeneous,  875  ; Italian,  664 ; 
Italian  Gothic,  171, 193;  Italian  Renais- 
sance, 171,  219,  245,  274;  Japanese,  368, 
1306;  Jewish,  1352;  lighthouse,  243,  271, 
765;  Medimval,  217,  273.  301,  846,  932; 
mixed,  875;  monastic,  846 ; Moorish,  429, 
605,618,  1034;  music  and,  1421;  non-pro- 
fessional study  of,  131,  163;  origin  of 
species  in,  762;  Palladian,  274,  983  ; Pari- 
sian, 1424;  Periclean,  174,208,22-4;  poetry 
and  romance  of,  131 ; popular  study  of, 
132 ; practical  side  of  modern,  2 ; and 
public  improvements,  1407,  1-435 ; Renais- 
sance, 217, 660,  933 ; Renaissance,  French, 
660,  983;  Renaissance,  Italian,  171,  219, 
2-45,274;  rock-cut,  758 ; school,  362,  929, 
958;  Scott’s  lectures  on  Medimval,  301; 
sectarian,  1254;  secular  Italian  Gothic, 
193;  Spanish,  10,  64,  114,  420,505,  618; 
special  school  of,  1266;  Swedish,  126,  25  4; 
theory  of,  217,  279 ; Transitional,  535 ; 
Venetian,  246 

Architecture  and  commercial  decline,  1285 
Architecture  and  art  in  sympathy,  501 
Architecture  and  the  handmaid  arts,  983 
Architecture  and  landscape,  1131 
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Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  504, 736 
Architecture  at  the  Academy,  room  for,  476 
Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Prof. 
Barry’s  lectures,  115,  140,  171,  193,  219, 
245,  273,  274 

Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott’s  lectures,  301 
Architecture  at  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 224 
Architecture  of  school  buildings,  362 
Architecture  of  Scotland,  early,  1266 
Architecture  and  sculpture,  761 
Architecture  at  University  College,  1085 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  215 
Arrow-heads,  how  they  were  made,  981 
Arsenal,  a famous  Roman,  1015 
Arsenical  wall-papers,  498,  640 
Art  : ancient,  159,  174,  208,  224,  290; 
books  on,  247  ; chair  of,  at  Edinburgh, 
842;  Christian,  376,  397;  clubs,  391; 
contemporaneous,  434,  1232  ; copyright, 
169,  160,  962;  decoration  of  the  stage, 
287  ; democracy  in,  77 ; dramatic,  851 ; 
Eastern,  22  ; ecclesiastical,  641 ; educa- 
tion. elementary,  65,  1-18 ; education, 
French,  871  ; engineering  aud,  183  ; 
English,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  137; 
Exhibition  at  Bristol,  1200;  Exhibition 
at  York,  215,  511,  648,  552,  792,  897,  1221, 
1275;  Egyptian,  2, 38;  Florentine, 794;  gal- 
leries, provincial,  23,  263 ; German,  1341  ; 
geometry,  and  ancient,  159,  174,  208,  224, 
353;  Greek,  121,  159,  174,  181,  208,  224, 
1282,  1313  ; individualism  in,  683  ; Italian 
Renaissance,  1192;  Japanese,  113,  732, 
788,  865,  1306,  1395  ; lectures,  Poynter’s, 
693,  795 ; museums,  1229  ; Pagan,  376,  397; 
in  Paris,  646  ; at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
137,  43-1 ; Parisian  books  on,  247  ; pre- 
Raffaellite,  157,  1193;  purpose  of,  543  ; 
Renaissance,  1192;  revival,  the  present, 
574,606;  sentiment  in,  1350  ; study,  modes 
of,  -494;  street,  1130;  Theatre,  suggested 
(see  “ Theatre  ”) ; Training  School,  South 
Kensington,  287,  3l3;  truth  in,  899  ; 
Western,  22 ; works  spoiled  by  gas,  202 
Art  administration  in  England,  1150 
Art  and  architecture  in  sympathy,  501 
Art  and  art-workmen  at  Mansion  House,  645 
Art  and  literature,  90 
Art  and  the  stage,  287 
Art  and  science  at  South  Kensington,  1050 
Art  and  social  science,  1123, 1130,  1147,  1186 
Art-culture  of  the  upper  classes,  636,  665 
Art  education  iu  England,  65 
Art  for  art,  157,  210,  264,  295,  355,  334,  434, 
463 

Art  in  Dalston,  1203 
in  Liverpool,  1303 
Art  iu  the  school  and  home,  446 
Art  of  the  glass-painter,  1307 
Art  of  the  turner,  125  4 
Art-students’  home,  469 
Art-teachings  of  Zululand,  850 
Art-treasures  of  Frauce,  821 
Art-Union  of  London:  annual  report  and 
jorize  distribution,  490 ; encouragement  of 
line-engraving;  564;  new  house  for,  21; 
pictures  chosen  by  prizeholders,  667,  812, 
915  ; presentation  work,  186,  1412 
Artesian  boring,  Gravesend,  1189 
Artesian  waterworks,  Leamington,  323 
Artificers’  works  in  the  City,  1246 
Artificial  stone  making,  1074 
Artisan  reports,  Paris  Exhibition,  752. 1064, 
1277,  1335 

Artisans:  in  Japan,  54-0;  and  machinery, 
667 ; separate  dweUings  for,  1405 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  162,  189,  291,  295, 
326,  4-48,  459,  465,  551,  697,  724,  725,  756, 
785,  813,  845,  872,  890,  905,  953, 1036, 1033, 
1139,  1249,  1299,  1359,  1389 
Artisans’  InsPtute,  1120 
Artisans',  Labourers,  and  General  Dwellings 
Co.,  329,  437,449,  862 
Artist  workmen,  association  of,  899 
Artistic  treasures  of  France,  678 
Artists  and  copyright,  159, 165 
Artists  and  founders,  895 
Artists  and  the  human  figure,  1410 
Artists,  German,  in  Romo,  421 
Artists’  : Benevolent  Fund,  633,  C93 ; 
General  Benevolent  Institution,  533  ; 
journals  in  India,  337;  volunteer  corps, 
467 

Arts  Association,  Newcastle,  891 
Arts : for  ladies,  109 ; study  of,  149 
Arundel  Castle,  329 

Arundel,  Fitzalan  Chapel,  363,  385,  6S7,  949 
Ascot  Heath,  new  stand,  57 
Ashingdon  Church,  834,  978 
Aspect,  architectural  treatment  of,  701 
Asphalte  paving,  52-4,  584,  721,  920 
Assessment  of  railway  warehouses,  328 
Association  of  artist  workmen,  899 
Associations  : Foremen  Engineers,  329,  350; 
Master  Builders,  Central,  329,  357 ; 
Municipal  Engineers,  212,  781,  S86,  920, 
1029,1048,  1385;  for  the  Reform  and  Codi- 
fication of  the  Law  of  Nations,  923 ; of 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  203 
Assyrian  : archtcology,  278,  443,  499,  531, 
673,  864,  1005  ; engineering,  854 ; 

statuettes,  453 
Aston  Public  Offices,  1105 
Asylums  : Callan  Park,  Sydney,  996  ; 
Darenth,  843;  Duudee  Lunatic,  1133; 
Gloucester  Lunatic,  216,  671,  699,  907; 
Hull,  950  ; Kame's,  -434 
Atheniau  porticos,  proportions  of,  174 
Athens,  notes  from,  722 
Auctioneers,  about,  281 
Audley  Gasworks,  32 
Augsburg,  shrine  of  8t.  Cymberfc,  1428 
Australia  : Bathurst  Hospital,  N.S.W., 
669  ; Chinese  labour  in,  24;  Melbourne 
Exhibition,  265,  641 ; state  of  Sydney, 
352  ; Sydney  Exhibition,  612,  671,  1323 
Australian  timber,  727 
Authority : of  architects,  651 ; in  architec- 
tural taste,  675 
Authors’  remuneration,  627 
Award,  disputed,  633 


Awards,  Croydon  Sanitary  Exhibition,  1274 
Axholme,  agriculture  in,  1C99 

BAALBEC,  gateway  at,  695 
Babbacombe  House  of  Rest,  1033,  1058 
Babydom  of  machinery,  239 
Babylonian:  archaeology,  443,  499,  631,  673, 
864 ; foundation  stones,  278 
Back-premises  at  the  seaside,  1036 
Bad  trade  and  rateable  value,  1161 
Badge  for  President  of  the  Institute,  1334 
Balfe  memorial  window,  Dublin,  452 
Ballast,  a yard  of,  66 
Ballawat,  bronze  gates  from,  531 
Balliol  College  new  hall,  1111 
Bamburg  Cathedral,  176 
Bangor  Cathedral,  28,  123,  499,  1121 
Bank  premises  : Bristol,  25  4,  545;  Carlisle, 
759  ; Glasgow,  207  ; Halifax,  1032,  1065  ; 
London,  710,  772,  835;  Salisbury,  1061; 
Sunderland,  1381 ; Westminster,  991 
Banking  Act.  1879,  987 
Banks:  Child’s,  835  ; London  Joint  Stock, 
Paddington  branch,  596,  641  ; London  and 
South-Western,  Bristol,  645  ; Union  of 
Australia,  Melbourne,  1179 
Bankruptcy  in  1878,  83 
Banqne  Parisienne,  Paris,  127 
Baptisteries,  Italian,  664 
Baron  Taylor,  1020,  1046,  1073 
Barracks:  Wellington,  596,  635  ; Turnham- 
green,  626 

Barrow  : iron  trade,  723 ; Town-hall,  912 
Barry,  Prof.,  lectures  on  architecture  at 
Academy,  115,140,171,193,219,245,273,274 
Bars  and  gates  of  London,  837 
Barton  Union  Infirmary,  269 
Bascule  bridges,  319 
Basement  walls,  dry  coating  for,  480 
Basilicas,  Italian,  664 

Bath  : a new  College  at,  493  ; street'  im- 
irovoments,  1091;  and  West  of  England 
Ihow,  635 

Bath-rooms,  870,  949,  1217 
Baths  at  home,  1259 

Baths  and  washhouses : Aston,  1105 ; Bat- 
tersea, 212  ; Birmingham,  950 ; Chatham, 
950  ; Chippenham,  527 ; Durham,  1270 
Islington,  53;  Leicester,  1047;  Longton 
1061;  Norwich,  868;  Nottingham,  553 
Rotherhithe,  873,  95L;  Salford,  553 
Southwark,  521 ; Turkish,  950,  981 
Bathing,  luxurious,  1008 
Bathurst  Hospital,  New  South  Wales,  669 
Battersea:  baths  and  washhouses,  212; 
and  Chelsea  Bridge,  169  ; floods  in,  235, 
781 ; Park  : Burlington  House  colonnade, 
693  ; Vestry-hall,  291 
avarian  pottery,  223 
aveno,  the  Villa  Clara,  -422 
Bayswater:  Greek  Church,  282;  Syna- 
gogue, 282,  387 

Beautiful,  the,  iu  our  churches,  33 
Beauty  : in  manufacture,  956  ; utility  and, 
40,  945,  975 

Beddington  sewage  farm,  241 

Bedford:  High-street,  240;  sewage  farm, 
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Bedfordshire  Archaeological  Society,  838, 
1114 

Beds  and  bedrooms  at  home,  1259 
Beer-seller  and  architect,  737 
Belgian:  bells,  169;  Jubilee  Hall,  367, 
■1G3  ; safety  lamps,  85 
Belgium,  technical  education  in,  376 
Belle  Arti,  Venice,  drawings  by  the  Old 
Masters,  170 

Bells  : Ashburton,  1009  ; Bedford,  901 ; 
Earl  Stonham,  412;  Haweis,  Rev.  H.  R., 
on,  169;  Llandalf,  355;  Melthara,  901  ; 
Raunds,  355  ; Shrewsbury,  901  ; St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  120,  182;  Winchester, 
901 

Benevolent  Fund,  Artists',  633,  693 
Beuevolent  Institutions:  Architects’,  292, 
338,  581,  610,  662,  1333  ; Artists’  General, 
535;  Builders’,  60,  635,  839,  1158,  1249, 
1270,  1328;  Builders’  (Portsmouth),  294; 
Builders’  Clerks,  196,  265,  385,  1121 
Bengough's  Almshouses,  Bristol,  386 
Bentinck,  Right  Hon.  G.  C.,  on  restora- 
tions, 201,  750,  786 

Berlin  : House  of  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
57;  Imperial  Telegraph  Office,  Oil  ; In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  809 ; International 
Exhibition,  1013  ; Obelisk  to  the  Em- 
peror William,  57 ; Zeughaus  or  Ar- 
moury, 994 

Bethnal-green  : drinking  - fountain,  828  ; 

workhouse  schools,  902,  947 
Bermondsey : leather  exchange,  971  ; 
public-ho’use  property,  925;  vestry-hall, 
650,  694 

Berrington  Church,  1055 
Berryer  monument,  Paris,  181 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  1168 
Bessemer,  Sir  H.,  640;  telescope  for,  945 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  1202 
Billiard-table  competition,  357,  924 
Billingsgate  market,  624 
Bills  iu  Parliament,  259 
Bills  of  quantities,  their  relation  to  con- 
tracts, 501,  576,  603,  039,  669,  698,  702 
Binchester,  263,  289 
Binding  books,  557 

Birkenhead : Docks,  1105 ; 8chool  of  Art 
1185 

Birmingham  : Aquarium  and  Assembly 
RooniB,  438  ; Burning  of  the  Public 
Libraries,  81,  441  ; Concerts  for  the 
people,  1141 : Federation  of  trades' 
councils,  -466 ; Free  Library,  883 ; gas- 
fitters,  943  ; History  of  the  Corporation, 
248;  House  building  and  Land  Company, 
160 ; Midland  Land  Corporation,  111,  164, 
872  ; New  Council  House,  438, 883;  Notes 
from,  883  ; Sanitary  condiiion  of,  1036 ; 
Sanitary  Supply  Association,  1105 ; 
School  of  Landscape  Art,  1104;  Shafes- 
peare  Reading  Club,  631  ; Small  Heath 
Park,  438  ; Society  of  Artists,  980 ; street 
improvements,  883  ; Turkish  baths,  950  ; 
Wesleyan  College,  696;  and  the  West 


Bromwich  Commissioners,  638;  wire  and1 
metal  gauge,  267;  Yardley  Sewage  works, 
137 

Bishop’s  throne,  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  33 
Bishopsgate  ; Dashwood  House,  882 
Bishopsgate-street.  new  premises,  1286* 
Black  and  White  Exhibition,  524 
Blackburn  water-supply,  978 
Blackpool,  electric  light  at,  980 
Blanc,  Charles,  on  the  old  masters,  679 
Blast  furnaces,  our,  489 
Blasiiholmstorg  Concert-rooms,  Stockholm,. 
254 

Bloom  on  tiles,  355,  382,  499,  552 
Blore,  E.,  1019,  1221,  1339 
Blaebooks,  Parliamen'ary,  386. 

Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton,  30,  411 
Board  Bchools,  coat  of,  169,  362,  434, "1299 
Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  813 
Bodensee,  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  1037 
Boiler  explosions  : kitchen,  55,  80,  384,  436  ; 
steam,  436 

Boilers,  gauges  of,  437 
Bookbindery,  a London,  657 
Book-keeping  for  builders,  29,  59 
Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  notice?,  review?, 
aud  articles  as  to  : — 

Ambassador  Extraordinary,  the,  1091 
Appleby,  C.  J..  Illustrated  Handbook  of 
Machinery,  214 

Artisan  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
1277,  1335 

Audsley,  W;  G.  & G.  A.,  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  815 
Baker,  A.,  Table  of  Slating,  109 
Bathurst,  W.  H.,  Roman  Antiquities  at 
Lydney  Park,  425 

Bayliss,  W..  Higher  Life  in  Art,  1187 
Birch,  W.  de  U.,  and  Jenner,  H.,  Early 
Drawings  and  Illuminations,  356 
Boito,  Sig.,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michel- 
angelo, 91,  145 

Bonomi,  J.,  Human  Proportion,  170 
Bossi,  G.,  Cenacolo  di  Leonardo,  170 
Bourne,  J.,  Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines, 
200 

Boyd,  R.  N.,  Coal  Minos  Inspection,  781 
Brent,  J.,  Canterbury  in  the  Olden  Time, 
1007 

“ Brian  Born,”  a tragedy  (by  an  archi- 
tect), 214 

Browning,  R.,  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  1445 
Buckton,  C.  M.,  Town  and  Window 
Gardening,  924 

Bunce,  J.  T.,  History  of  the  Corporation 
of  Birmiogham,  218 
Bunnett  & Co.’s  catalogue,  671 
Caccianiga,  A.,  Novelties  of  Industry 
applied  to  Domestic  Life,  143 
Cain,  W.,  Voussoir  Arches  applied  to 
8tone  Bridges,  &e.,  816 
Cameron's  Plasterers’  Manual,  1099 
Catalogue  of  Goldsmiths’  Work,  8outh 
Kensington  Museum,  5S9 
Charles,  R.,  “ The  Compiler  ” : Farniture 
and  Decorations,  214 
Cheney,  Original  Documents  relating  to 
Venetian  Painters,  22 
Clark,  D.  K.,  Fuel,  its  Combustion  and 
Economy,  328 

Cole,  R.  H.,  Conditions  of  Sale,  842 
Comberousse,  C.  de,  History  of  the  ficole 
Centrale,  Paris,  799 

Conder,  F.  R.  & C.  R.,  Handbook  to  the 
Bible,  1036,  1247,  1352 
Cook,  J.  E.,  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  1445 
Cottages,  how  to  Arrange  and  Build 
them,  842 

Davidsou,  E.  A.,  Pretty  Arts  for  the  Em- 
ployment of  Leisure  Hours,  109 
Dickens's  Dictionary  of  London,  584 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  the,  288 
Ebbets,  D.  J.,  Examples  of  Decorative 
Ironwork,  986 
Edition*  de  Luxe,  247 
Ethios  of  Urban  Leaseholds,  1033 
Everett,  J.  D.,  Elementary  Text-book  of 
Physics,  267 

Eyton,  R.  W.,  a Key  to  Domesday,  121 
Fletcher,  B.,  Light  and  Air,  678 
Furniture  and  Decorations  : “The  Com- 
piler,” 214 

Glen,  A.,  Highway  and  Locomotive  Acts, 
698 

Goodeve,  T.  M.,  Text-book  on  the  Steam 
Engine,  189 

Goslin,  S.  R.,  Wind,  Water,  aud  Steam 
as  Motive  Powers,  1445 
Haden,  F.  S.,  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt, 
356 

Halliwcll-Phillipp,  J.  O.,  Shaxpere  or 
Shakespeare  ? 1388 

Hancock,  E.  C.,  Amateur  Pottery  and 
Glass  Painter,  816 

Holtzapfl'el,  J.  J., Turning  and  Mechanical 
Manipulation,  1254 

Hospital  Plans  : Essays  for  the  use  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
1417 

Hudson  & Kearns’s  Diaries,  1329 
Hulme,  E.  F.,  Mathematical  Drawing 
Instruments,  1383 

Jackson,  C.,  Practical  Arbitrator,  980 
Jackson,  L.  D’A.,  Canal  and  Culvert 
Tables,  319 

Jenner,  H,,  & Birch,  W.  de  G.,  Early 
Drawings  and  Illuminations,  356 
Johnson,  J.  & J.  H.,  Patentees'  Manual, 
737 

Kent,  W.,  Strength  of  Materials,  816 
Kingsborongh,  Lord,  Mexican  Antiquities, 
163 

Lankester,  Mrs.,  Wild  Flowers,  980 
L' Emulation,  328 

Lesueur,  J.  B.,  Histoire  et  Thdorie  de 
l’Architectare,  217,  279 
Madrid  Architectural  Review,  309 
Mayer,  J.,  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Dodd, 
William  Upcott,  and  George  Stubbs, 
797 

Murray’s  Handbook  to  Switzerland,  902 
Nesbitt,  A.,  Catalogue  of  Glass  Vessels  in 
South  Kensington  Museum,  439 
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Books,  pamphlets,  &e. — continued. 

Notes  on  Building  Construction,  846,  872 
Palmer,  C.  J.,  & Tucker,  S.,  Palgrave 
Family  Memorials,  21-1 
Papworth,  Wyatt,  J.  B.  Papworth,  703 
Parker,  J.  H.,  The  Twelve  Egyptian 
Obelisks  in  Home,  355 
Pattiaon,  Mrs.  Mark,  Renaissance  of  Art 
in  France,  560,  983 
Pinches,  F.,  Melrose  Abbey,  812 
Planchd,  J.  R.,  Cyclopaedia  of  Costume, 
729 

Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier,  the,  1069 
Pollen,  J.  H.,  Gold  and  Silver  Smiths’ 
Work,  South  Kensington  Museum,  689 
Powell,  G.  T.,  Foundations  and  Founda- 
tion Walls,  1069 

Poynter,  E.  J.,  Lectures  on  Art,  698,  795 
Prinsep,  Val.  C.,  Imperial  India,  337 
Rawlinson,  R.,  Plans  for  Main  Sewerage, 
Drainage,  and  Water  Supply,  31 
Reid,  H.,  Treatise  on  Concrete,  1125 
■“  Remembrancia,”  the,  933 
Revue  Gdnerale  de  l’Architecture,  1011, 
1041 

Riaho,  J.  F.,  Industrial  Arts  in  Spain,  951 
IRichardsoo,  B.  W.,  “A  Ministry  of 
Health,”  4-19 

Roland,  A.,  Fanning  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,  1064 

Roscoe,  E.  8.,  Digest  of  Cases  relating  to 
the  Construction  of  Buildings,  1302 
Ruskin  J.,  Guide  to  the  Principal  Pic- 
tures of  the  Academy  of  Venice,  42 
Science  of  Taste,  the,  1220,  1302 
8cott,  Sir  G.  G.  : Academy  Lectures  on 
Medixval  Architecture,  301,355:  Recol- 
lections, 621,  613 

Smith,  J.  C.,  British  Mezzotinto  Por- 
traits, 753 

Squibbs,  R.,  Auctioneers,  their  Duties 
and  Liabilities,  261 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  King- 
dom, 993 

Teale,  T.  P.,  Dangers  to  Health, — a Pic- 
torial Guide  to  Sanitary  Defects,  31 
Thomas,  J.  W.,  Treatise  on  Coal,  Mine 
Gases,  and  Ventilation,  189 
Thomas,  W.  C.,  The  Golden  Mean,  103 
Tucker,  Stephen,  & Palmer,  C.J.,  Pal- 
grave Family  Memorials,  214 
Tuer,  A.  W.,  Luxurious  Bathing,  1008 
Vdron,  E.,  ^Esthetics,  90 
ViolIet-le-Due,  M.,  History  of  a Town 
Hall  and  a Cathedral,  65 
Walcott,  M.  E.  C.,  Church  Work  and 
Life  in  English  Minsters,  846 
Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  2,  38 
Young,  W.,  Town  and  Country  Mansions, 
139 

Bootle  : borehole,  1159  ; town-hall,  1221 
Borough  surveyors,  education  of,  -437,  947, 
976,  1006,  1035,  1056,  1118,  1 160 
Borough  surveyors'  salaries,  1C  56 
Boscawen,  Mr.  St.  Chad,  1065 
Bouch,  Sir  T.,  710 
Boncicault’s  bath-room,  269 
Bournemouth,  drainage  at,  324 
Bourse,  Havre,  126 

Bow-street  Police-court,  new,  262,  686 
Bowkett's  patent  thermograph,  697 
Boyle’s  air-pump  ventilators,  723 
Bradford  : Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  640 ; 
Free  Library,  297 ; surveyorBhip,  297  ; 
Technical  Senool,  1216  ; water-supply. 
1060 

Brading  Harbour,  838 

Brakes  : automatic,  526 ; continuous,  769 

Brain  tax,  a,  611 

Bramante  and  his  works,  245 

Brass,  malleable,  216 

Brasses,  Gloucestershire,  monumental,  493 
Brave  young  Englishman,  a,  816 
Bregenz,  Roman  remains,  53 
Breakwaters  : Ceylon,  634;  Gorleston,  464 
Bremen  post-office,  482 
Breweries  in  Loudon,  303 
“BrianBoru,”  atragedy,  by  an  architect, 214 
Bricklayers'  wages,  496,  626 
Brickmaking  in  the  London  district,  1033. 

1089  ’ 

Bricks  : bad,  damages  for,  1323;  cheap,  66, 
81 ; furnace-slag,  1131 ; paper,  112  ; Piercy 
blue,  1275;  price  of,  1354;  in  Singapore 
787  ; white,  699 
Bricks  and  lime,  545 
Brickwork,  French  and  English,  1278 
Brickyards,  girls  in,  1189 
Bridges  : bascule,  319 ; Battersea  and  Chel- 
sea, 159;  Broomielaw,  691;  Caledonian 
Railway,  Glasgow,  33;  concrete,  319- 
Forth,  951,  960,  1141,  1157 ; freeing  the 
Thames,  69,  197,  159,  223,  329,  613,  619  ■ 
Limfjord,  Jutland,  856;  London,  341  ’ 
726,  731,  755,  785,  814,  833,  809;  Maid- 
stone, 215,  891 ; movable,  319 ; Russian, 
951;  Salford,  951;  Severn,  56,  867,  902- 
steel,  in  America,  726;  St.  Petersburg! 
1285,  1327  ; atrength  of  railway,  325  ; sub- 
urban, 966 ; Sunderland,  1300  ; Tower 
341,  785,  842,  869  ; Wapping,  1018- 
Waterloo,  223,  382,  619,  1005 
Bridgnorth,  822 

Bridgwater  : archxo’ogiBts  in,  94-4 ; Board 
schools,  1299 ; surveyorship,  987 
Brighton  : abattoir,  1091  ■ building  ex- 
tension,  495  ; business  premises,  33  ; 
churches,  1030;  dwellings  for  labourers, 
1088;  empty  houses,  469  ; healthy  houses, 
138o  ; pictures  at,  413,  1009 
Bristol  : art  exhibition,  1200;  Bengough’s 
almshouses,  386 ; gas  works,  1216  ; Jewish 
Synagogue,  215 ; London  and  South- 
Western  Bank,  545;  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  269;  notes  from,  254;  Uni- 
versity College,  239,  1139 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  Archxological  So- 
eiety,  83,  186,  684,  810,  863 
British  Archaeological  Association,  96,  267 
357,  405,  463  , 406,  696,  670,  917,  936,  96-l! 
966,  1328,  1388  •>>>>’ 


CABLE,  a Pacific,  640 

Cabinet-work  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1278 

Caister  Castle,  918 

Caloium  whites,  648 

Caledonian  railway  bridge,  Glasgow,  33 

California,  Chinese  labour  in,  24 

Callan  Park  Asylum,  Sydney,  996 

Cambrian  Archxological  Association.  981. 

1003  ’ ’ 

Cambridge : Cavendish  College,  925 ; hono- 
rary degrees,  671 ; King’s  College  Chapel, 
west  window,  496 
Canadian  timber  trade,  110 
Canal  and  culvert  tables,  319 
Canals  : French,  1064 ; Panama,  650,  679, 
726, 853  ’ 

Candles  and  oil  as  London  night-lights,  305 
Canonbury  Tower,  797 
Canons  of  sanitary  work,  1243 
Canova  and  Hayez,  9 

Canterbury  : cathedral,  1303  ; sewage 
works,  296 ; wall-paintings,  828  ° 

Canterbury  in  the  olden  time,  1007 
C 267°r  lectUTes  011 3anitai7  dwelling-houses, 

Cardiff : trade,  850 ; water  supply,  552 
Carillons,  169 


British  Archxological  Association  at  Yar- 

mouth, 783 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Sheffield  meeting,  879,  971,  993, 
1C01,  1028,  1062,  1081 

British  Museum  : annual  report,  637  ; buried 
sculptures,  1282;  Crace  collection  of 
London  views,  1248;  days  of  opening 
189  ; electric  light.  111,  259,  1184,  1211 ; 
lectures  on  Assyriology,  499  ; library,  670  ; 
reading-room,  designer  of,  424 ; print 
department,  1202,  1313,  1273  ; Townley 
collection,  the,  1232 
British  rainfall,  768,  1036 
Briitany,  drawings  in,  261 
Brittas,  Queen’s  County,  Ireland,  405 
Britton,  John,  in  Clerkenwell,  1335,  1387 
Brixton,  the  Milkwood  Estate,  582,  626 
Broadhead,  death  of,  329 
Brockhampton  Hall,  1075 
Bromley  Vestry  Hall,  111,  640 
Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption,  843, 
1293,  1308  ; Oratory,  896 
Brontds,  the,  and  Haworth  Church,  32,  613 
Bronze : gates  from  Ballawat,  531,  673  ; 

panels,  Carpenters’  Hall,  410 
Bronzes  and  ivories,  651 
Brooke  Church,  Rutland,  1231 
Brunelleschi  and  his  works,  219 
Brunswick  Monument,  Geneva,  899,  1321 
Brussels  : the  late  M.  Anspach,  622  ; Exhi- 
bition of  1880,  611,  1257  ; Jubilee  Hall, 
367,  463 

Buchanan  Monument  Edinburgh,  432 
Bucks  Archxological  Society,  896 
Buddhist  remains  in  Afghanistan,  299,  1001, 
1325,  1410 

Buffet,  Dundee,  1139 

Builder,  the  : five  years’  growth  of,  26;  No. 
1879,  162 

Builders : and  architects,  293,  309 ; and 
quantity-surveyors,  30,  130 
Builders’  : accounts,  29,  59,  584,  612 , 
prentices,  266;  ball,  60;  contracts,”  13*4, 
187,  213,  214,  285,  266,  294,  561,  576,  603, 
639,  669,  698,  702, 826  ; liabilities,  364,  -423, 
479,  609,  624,  651,  770,  826,  898,  1005; 
lifting  appliances,  192 ; Supply  Associa- 
tion, 976 

Builders’  Benevolent  Association,  Ports- 
mouth, 294 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  60,  585 
839,  1158,  1249,  1270 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution, 
196,  265,  385,  1121,  1328 
Building  : bye-laws  for  the  metropolis,  185 
351,  380,  410,  411,  499,  1160,1179,  1246; 
and  commercial  decadence,  12S5;  and  land 
companies,  new,  1273  ; operatives’  rewards 
in  France,  236 ; on  rubbish  shoots  at 
Hackney,  149;  trade,  French  Medixval, 
93,  226  ; in  Utopia,  199 
Building  for  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  347,  1152,  1189 
Building  Act,  cases  under : dangerous  struc- 
tures, 80, 1035, 1049,  1060,  1088,  1115,1355; 
district  surveyors’  fees,  95  ; evasion  of  the 
Act,  290 ; flue-pipes,  1217  ; heavy  penalty, 
29-4;  insecure  shafts,  412 ; line  of  frontage 
756,  1185,  1246;  new  bye-laws,  185,  35L 
380,  410,  411,  499,  1160,  1179,  1246;  par- 
geting ilues,  757,  787,  815,  870  ; repair  of 
churches  (St.  George’s,  Southwark),  240  ; 
retirement  of  Mr.  Woolrych,  1159;  ruin- 
ous houses,  266  ; ruinous  new  houses,  162 ; 
temporary  buildings,  355,  1356  ; what  is  a 
building  ? 55,  80,  95, 668  ; what  is  a public 
building  ? 1159 

Building-owners’  liabilities,  364,  423 
Buildings:  for  harvesting  purposes,  835; 
and  landscape,  1131;  and  their  relation 
to  sound,  408 
Bulkeley  Memorial,  950 
Bungay,  St.  Mary's  tower,  1386 
Bunhill  Burial-ground,  Islington,  465 
Burleigh  House,  468 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  113,  654,  1369 
Burlington  House  Colonnade,  693 
Burlington  House  loan  exhibition,  37,  87, 
116 

Burmah,  land  laws  of,  422 
Burnham  Beeohes,  817 
Burslem:  market,  789;  .Wedgwood  Insti- 
tute, 1059 

Bursting  of:  38-ton  gun,  42,64;  water-pipes 
by  frost,  96,  135,  160,  187,  214,  266 
Burt,  8herifl',  testimonial  to,  654,  1060 
Bushey  schools  competition,  923 
Bute,  Mount  Stuart  House,  862 
Butler,  Mrs.,  1119 

Bye-laws,  metropolitan  building,  1S5,  351 
380,  410,  411,  499,  1160, 1179  ’ 

Bye-laws,  sanitary,  1006 
Byron  statue,  proposed,  410 


Carlisle,  26,  239,  759,901,  1326 
Carlow:  college,  898;  masonic  orphanage, 
698  B ’ 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  on  Greek  art,  353 
Carnival  in  Venetia,  250 
Carpenters  and  Joiners:  Associated, 
Scotland,  1141 ; General  Union  of,  613 
Carpenters’  Hall  : bronze  panels,  410 
ceiling,  612 

Carvers,  English  and  foreign,  80,  108,  160 
(see  also  “ Wood-carving  ’*) 

Carving  and  gilding,  950 
Carving  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1278 
Cases  relating  to  architects,  surveyors,  and 
builders,  361,  423,  479,  509,  621,  651,  770, 
826,  1302 

Cases  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
(see  “ Building  Act  ”) 

Cash  provisions  in  contracts,  1117 
Cast-iron  for  engineering  purposes,  1161 
C&stellani,  M.,and  the  Murano  glass  works 

Castle  Neroche,  earthwork,  944,  994 
Castles:  Arundel,  329;  Caister,  918  ; Dun- 
ster,  919;  Durham,  837;  Nawortb,  1027; 
N orthampton,  268  ; Schloss  Trau’snichts 
Landshut,  1234;  Peel,  1330;  St.  Briavel’s 
186;  Wattleaborongh,  1003 
Cathedral  towers,  918 
Cathedrals:  Antwerp,  976;  Bamburg,  176 
Bangor,  28,  123,  499,  1121  ; Canterbury,’ 
1303 ; Chichester,  6ll ; Cologne,  555,  826  ; 
Edinburgh,  43,  211,  482,  800,  1149,  1231  ; 
Ely,  1249;  Erfurt,  454;  Exeter,  1138; 
Gloucester,  439,  441 ; Hereford,  439  • 
history  of  a,  65  ; Lichfield,  6,  639;  Lim- 
burg, 911 ; Norwich,  965  ; Orenburg,  545  ; 
Salisbury,  137,  289,  932  ; Strasburg,  787  ; 
St.  Alban’s,  see  “Abbey”;  St.  Paul’s, 
London,  86,  118,  182,  259,  433,  469,  627 
633,  861,  925,  934,  955,  938,  1229,  1246, 
1274,  1300  ; St.  Peter's,  Rome,  245 ; 
Truro,  554,  698,  898  ; Wells,  921 
Causes  of  architectural  style,  273 
Cave  of  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  291 
Cavendish  Church,  priests’  door,  9 
Caverns,  Derbyshire,  971 
Caves  : Buddhist,  Jellalabad,  290,  1001, 
1325,  1410;  Petra,  759 
Ceiling,  Carpenters’  Hall,  612 
Cement  for  acid  troughs,  771 
Cement  facades,  870,  949,  1005,  1062 
Cement,  Portland,  29.  56,  938 
Cemeteries  : Burslem,  1187 ; Knighton, 
1187 ; Smallthorne,  51  ; Southampton, 

70  ; Stourbridge,  437  ; Teddington,  463 
Cemetery  sculpture,  250 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders,  329, 
357 

Cereal  foods,  117 

Certificates : architects',  364,  948 ; for 
engine-men,  1086 
Certosa  at  Pavia,  219 
Ceylon  breakwater,  638 
Chairs,  easy  and  uneasy,  387 
Chaldean  engineering,  854 
Cham  of  the  Charivari,  1020 
Chancels,  inclination  of,  325 
Change-ringing,  169 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  residence, 
1342 

Chancery -lane  : new  buildings,  626 ; paving. 


Chantrey  bequest,  the,  699 
Chantry,  Lavenham,  150 
Chapels  : Eaton  Hall,  886;  Fitzalan,  Arun- 
del, 363,  385,  687,  949;  New  College, 
Oxford,  1179,  1218  ; Steetley,  1027  ; 
Wellington  Barracks,  696,  635 
Charges  of  water  companies,  724,  1034 
Chatham,  lectures  on  architecture,  189 
Cheapside,  rebuilding  of,  426,  1102,  1160 
Chelsea : Hospital,  1048  ; house  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  1428 ; wood- 
paving,  296,  -133,  815,  1437 
Cheltenham  : meeting  of  Bristol  Arohxo- 
logical  Society,  810  ; waterworks,  111 
Chesterfield,  Stephenson  Memorial  Hall, 
772 

Chepstow  railway  Btation  lifted,  872,  903 
Childs’  Bank,  discoveries  at,  835 
Chimney  at  Conisborough  Castle,  165’ 
Chimneys  and  fire-places,  wasteful,  165 
China  : coal-mining  in,  321  ; trade  with,  58 
Chinese:  influence  on  Greek  art,  640; 
labour  question,  24 

Chiselborough,  sanitary  state  of,  149,  333, 
435,  -463  ’ 

Choir  ceiling,  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  70.  105. 

130  ’ 

Choir  stalls,  Saragossa,  1398 
Chorley  Town-hall,  895 
Christian  Acropolis,  a,  Erfurt,  454 
Christian  architecture,  early,  517 
Christian  v.  Pagan  art,  376,  397 
Christmas-eve  in  Venice,  9 
Christofle  plating  works,  332 
Chryselephantine  statues,  181,  653 
Church-building  news  (see  weekly  num- 
bers) 

Church  fabrics,  early,  517 
Church,  the,  and  trade  unions,  235.  262. 
1086 

Churcher’s  College,  Peterafield,  612,  735 
Churches  : Brighton  and  Sussex,  1031 ; 
domed,  665,  690;  London,  threatened! 
33,  137,  213,  268,  489,  639,  649,  592,  739, 
796 ; Paris,  ancient,  348 ; repairs  of 
under  the  Building  Act,  240  ; Somerset- 
shire, 934,  985;  Stamford,  623,  692; 
Suffolk,  936,  996  ; St.  Guthlac’s,  Market 
Deeping,  1342;  St.  Jade’s,  South  Ken- 
sington, 777 ; St.  Katherine,  Glencorse, 
211;  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Eastcheap,  137; 
8t.  Margaret  Pattens,  1272  ; St.  Mildred, 
Bread-street,  639;  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Snow- 
hill,  522,  547,  647,  583,  953,  1315;  warm- 
ing and  ventilation  of,  81,  108,  136,  819  ; 
Wymondbam,  933 
Churchyard  drainage,  309 
Churchyards  : City.  213;  Tottenham,  497; 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  1293 


Circle  and  the  straight  line.  111 
Cities,  the  adornment  of,  393 
City  Architects’  office,  1246 
City  churches,  threatened,  22,  137  213 
208,  489,  539,  549,  582,  739,  796  ’ 

City  and  Counties  Bank,  Ludgate-hill,  772 
City  Free  Museum,  189 
City  Guilds’  Technical  Institute,  953  1121 
1166,  1241,  1330  ’ 

City  of  London,  revenues  of,  640 
City  of  London  8ohool  competition,  226, 
265,  387,  411,  641,  607,  695,  706,  751,  764. 
792,  839,  863,  1131,  1249,  1251,  1325,  1409 
Civic  records,  933 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Socictv, 
96,  134,  183,  260,  320,  321,  681,  720,  1408 
Civil  8ervice  estimates,  324 
Civil  war  between  musters  and  men,  299 
Civilisation  a failure,  357 
Clare,  Suffolk,  old  house  at,  98 
Clayton  Hospital,  AVakefield,  947 
Clearcol,  1246 
Cleeve  Abbey,  918 

Cleopatra’s  Needle,  58,  187,  342,  469,  699 
Cleveland’s  iron  centre,  1394 
Clocks,  26, 269, 412,  499,  901, 1061,  1249, 1370 
Clock-tower,  Westminster,  695 
Clothworkers'  Company  : and  female  ar- 
tists, 699;  and  texiile  industries,  615 
Clubhouses  : Army  and  Navy,  215 ; French 
International,  Paris,  428;  Leigh,  1187; 
Liverpool  Reform,  176;  Prestwich,  912; 
Southport,  1187 
Clubs,  art,  391 
Clyde,  purifying  the,  290 
Coachmakers’  Company’s  : exhibition,  045  • 
prizes,  639 
Coal  armour,  59 
Coal,  cost  and  waste  of,  156 
Coal-mine,  darkness  in  the,  85 
Coal-miners’  recklessness,  787 
Coal-miners’  strike  in  Durham,  418,  461,486 
Coal-miners’  wages,  447,  461,  623 
Coal-mines  : inspection  of,  781 ; of  North- 
umberland, 424 ; working,  268 
Coal-mining  in  China,  321 
Coal  production,  eight  years,  1100 
Coal-shipping  machinery,  353 
Coating  metals  with  platinum,  495 
Cochin  and  Travancore  Railway,  111  424 
Cockerell,  C.  R.,  sale  of  library,  641 
Cockerell,  F.  P.,  83,  1393,  1433 
Coffee  taverns,  21,  382,  785,  1183,  1438 
Coghill  and  Melvile,  326 
College  of  Heralds,  391 
College,  the  Hollowny,  Egham,  413,  1047 
Collegiate  8chool,  North  LondoD,  630 
Colliers’  County,  424 
Colliery  explosions,  85 
Colliery,  Killingworth,  105 
Cologne  : Cathedral,  655,  826  ; monument 
to  Frederick  William  III.,  596;  porch  of 
the  Rath-haus,  1078 

Colonial  : Exhibition,  proposed,  111  • 
museum,  a,  1009  ; progress,  739 ; rail- 
way construction,  164 ; timber  trade,  163  ; 
woods,  898,  988 

Colorado,  ancient  remains  in,  823,  1098 
Colosseum,  excavations  in,  451 
Colour  in  architecture,  1337,  1391 
Combination  in  the  arts,  92 
Comedie  FraBfaise,  933,  76 7,  879 
Comfort  in  architectural  design,  165 
Commercial  decadence,  architecture  and 
1285  ’ 

Commission,  architects’,  902,  947,  952,  1116 
Commissions,  agents’,  584 
Commissions,  illicit,  159,  1274,  1335,  1339 
Common-sense  view  of  restoration,  881,  949 
Common-sense  in  architecture,  1426,  1437 
Compensation  cases  :— Allbeary  v.  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  898 ; Ballard  v. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  1413;  Bigl 
nell  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  870- 
Black  wall  Railway  Co.  v.  Katte,  1413- 
Brett  v.  London  and  North-Westeru 
Railway,  324;  Brooksbank  v.  London 
School  Board,  612;  Butler  v.  Metro- 

Solitan  Board  of  Works,  633  ; Carters. 

letropolitan  District  Railwav,  324  ; Cole 
v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  898- 
East  & Owen  r.  St.  John’s  Wood  Rail’- 
way,  814 ; Fitzwilliam  & Hall  v.  London 
School  Board,  240;  Halls  & White  v. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  499- 
Hatton’s  Charity  v.  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  324;  Hebrew  Congregation  v. 
West  Derby  Local  Board,  898  ; Parry  v. 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company, 
83;  S'yforth  v.  School  Board  for  Lon- 
don, 440 ; Starling’s  Charity  v.  Metro- 
politan Railway,  265 

Compensating  reservoirs  for  mill-owners. 

215  ’ 

Competition,  foreign,  41,  80,  82,  108,  110. 

157,  160,  184,  320,  350 
Competition  question  revived,  1223,  1244 
Competitions:  billiard  - tables,  37,  924- 
Birmiugham  Wesleyau  College,  606  ; 
Blundell's  School,  Tiverton,  30,  411  - 
Bootle  Town-hall,  1221;  Bradford  Tech- 
nical School,  1216;  Bristol  University 
College,  239;  Bromley  Church  (Bt.  John 
the  Evangelist),  269;  bronze  pauels  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  410;  Bulkeley  Memo- 
rial, 950;  Bushey  sohools,  923;  Castle- 
ford  (R.C.)  Church,  269;  Castleisland 
(R.C.)  Church,  438  ; Carpenters’  HaU, 
bronze  panels,  410  ; Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Woolwich,  1183;  City  of  London  School, 
226,  265,  387,  411,  641,  667,  695,  7U6,  751, 
784,  792,  839,  863,  1131,  1249,  1251,  1325, 
1409  ; Crieff  parish  church,  1093  ; Darlas- 
ton  public  buildings,  325;  Devonport 
public  hall,  788;  Eastbourne  Town-hall, 
1357,  1386  : farm  buildings,  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  787,  810  ; Gateshead  work- 
house,  899,  923 ; Gloucestershire  Lunatic 
Asylum,  215,  671,  899.  907 ; Greenock 
municipal  buildings,  203,  622,  095,  899, 
923,  977,  1034,  10S9,  1116;  Hove  Town- 
hall,  269 ; Hull  Borough  Asylum,  950 ; 
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Crummock  water-works,  979 
Crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  118 
Crrstal  Palace  : international  exbibtions, 
8*3  ; management,  1221 ; School  of  Art, 
872  ; s.-h'ol  of  engineering,  499,  919,  1415 
Curiosities,  a museum  of,  559 
Custom1,  early,  perpetuated  by  late  designs, 
993 

Customs,  trade,  878,  1423 
Cu’lery,  exhibition  of,  623 
Cyprus,  52,  212 

DADO,  changes  caused  by,  670 
Dale  Abbey,  353,917 
Dalkeith,  1226,  1364 
Dalston,  pictures  in,  1203 
Damp,  1186,  1218 
Damp  buildings,  drying,  23,  753 
Damp-proof  oouraes,  918 
Damp  and  squalor,  1163 
Dangerous  structures,  32  4,  1035,  1049,  1060, 
1088,  1115,  1355 

Danzig,  imperial  dockyard,  1408 
Darenth  : Asylum,  135,  843  ; drainage,  465 
Darmstadt,  Ducal  Court  t heatre,  1285 
Dartford  surveyorsliip,  1035,  1089,  1113 
Daahwood  House,  Bishopsgate,  882 
Davy  lamp,  85 

Death-rate:  of  industrial  dwellings,  759, 
786  ; of  Sheffield,  1002 
Debenham,  866 

Decoration  : floral,  1329 ; of  public  build- 
ings, 1067,  1123,  1130;  of  roofs,  1014  ; of 
the  stage,  287;  of  St.  Paul’s,  12',  182, 
638,  925,  955,  963,  1229,  1274  ; wall,  1391 
Decorations:  of  Egyptian  temples,  116 ; at 
the  Grosvenor  Buffet,  133  ; leaf,  952  ; 
mosaic,  419  ; in  Paris,  527  ; at  Westmin- 
ster Hospital,  51 

Delphi,  cave  of  the  Oracle,  291,  47  4 
Democracy  in  art,  77 
Denstone  schools,  994 

Department  of  Science  and  Art,  32-1,  897, 
1018,  1296 

Derby  : Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  326,  551  ; 
Central  School  of  Science,  33 ; Free 
Library  and  Museum,  782,1260;  growth 
and  progress  of,  363;  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute, 1182;  street  improvements,  1326; 
surveyorship,  329  ; water-supply,  326 
Derbyshire  caverns,  971 
Design  : comfort  in,  165  ; logical,  147 
Destruction  of  timber,  953 
Determining  causes  of  style,  273 
Devonport  Public  Hall,  783 
Dewsbury,  fall  of  a gallery,  1303,  1329 
Dilapidations,  squalor  and,  1163 
Dillettanti  Society,  331 
Dillon  system  of  raising  sunken  vessels,  641 
Dinners  : Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  693  : 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  1249, 
1270;  Institute  of  Architects,  471,  477, 
501  ; Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  396 
Dinner-service,  an  American,  979 
Diploma,  proposed  architectural,  1335,1433 
Diprose  Bros.,  bookbindery  of,  557 
Disease,  causes  of,  435 
Diseases  of  building  workmen,  1423 
Dissenting  church-  building  news  (see  weekly 
numbers) 

Di-trict  surveyors'  fees,  95 
District  surveyorship,  Putney,  612,  637 
Dividends,  railway,  261,  1096 
Dock-gates,  638 

Dock-house,  East  and  West  India,  227 
Dock-walls,  stability  of,  185 
Docks:  Birkenhead,  1105;  East  India, 
Blackwall,  903, 950  ; Grimsby,  843  ; Inver- 
keithing,  950;  Liraehouse,  1243  ; Liver- 
pool, 1105  ; Mersey,  1105  ; Kockester, 
1234;  Southampton,  641  ; St.  Katherine's, 
524;  Victoria  (London),  833 
Dockyard,  Danzig,  1408 
Doddenham  Church,  1075 
Dodona,  oracle  of,  475 
Dome  : of  paper,  a,  401 ; of  the  Hock,  924, 
951 ; of  St.  Pam’s,  120,  182,  638,  925,  955, 
9S8 

Domed  churches,  665,  691 
Domesday  book,  an  architectural,  1361 
Domesday  literature,  121 
Donatello,  877 

Doors:  Cavendish  church,  996';  Genoa, 
555 ; Gothenburg,  126 
DortS's  new  pictures,  836 
Doulton  & Co.’s  factory,  Lambeth,  856,  1048 
Douglas  harbour  works,  1005 
Dragon  worship,  959 

Drainage  and  sewerage  works  (see  weekly 
numbers) 

Drama,  the,  as  a moral  teacher,  1135,  1143 
Drama,  the  national,  66,  92,  120,  302,  365, 
409,  733,  851,  902,  991,  1008 


610,  737;  national  museum,  1189;  Nel 
fen's  pillar,  1161;  O'Connell  monument. 
909,  1036,  1181  ; Orphanage  of  St.  Vin 
cent  de  Paul,  898 ; police  barracks,  1087  ; 
Royal  Irish  Academv,  137  ; sanita'y 
condition  of,  1137,  1170;  scien-e  and  art 
in,  638  ; South  City  Markets,  467;  statue 
of  Sir  John  Gray,  726 ; swing  bridge, 
1087 

Dnc,  M.,  the  late,  123 

Due,  Viollet-le-  (see  “ ViolIet-le-Duc  ") 

Dudley  Gatlery,  259,  1312 

Dulwich  College,  595 

Duomo,  Florence.  171,  219, 1258 

Dundee  : art  exhibition,  250;  buffet,  1139  ; 

lunatic  asylum,  1138 ; waterworks,  145 
Dunster  Castle  and  Churcb,  919,  919 
Dunwich  937 

Durham:  baths  and  washhouses,  1270  ; 

castle,  837  ; coal-miners,  418,  461,  466 
Dii-seldorf:  Academy,  1141,  1228;  Cor- 
nelius monument,  1172 ; exhibition  of 
art,  1272 

Dustmen’s  perquisites,  413 
Dwelling-houses,  sanitary,  160,  267,  413 
Dwellings  for  workmen,  separate,  1405 

EARNINGS  of  our  railways,  9,  105,  133, 
261,  824,  903 

Earthwork,  Castle  Nereche,  944,  994 

Easements,  modern,  1280 

East  London  Theatre,  323 

Ea‘t  and  West  India  Dock  House,  227 

Easter  eggs,  466 

Eastern  work  and  Western  work,  22 
Eaton  Hall  Cha;  el,  836 
Eeelesiology,  the  study  of,  379,  397,  436 
Ecclesiastical  buildings,  repair  of,  565 
ijcole  Cemrale,  Paris,  799 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  1169,  1257 
Kddi  stone  Lighthouse,  243,  382,  699,  727, 
903,  951 

Edinburgh:  American  plasterers  in,  108; 
Architectural  Association,  574,  596,  606, 
1350  ; Board  schools,  269,  980 ; Buchanan 
memoria',  482 ; building  regulations,  82: 
building  trade,  413;  Cathedral,  43,  800, 
1149,  1231  ; chair  of  fine  art,  812  ; depres- 
sion, trade,  43  ; h.  dropathic  establish- 
ments, 43;  Infirmary,  1119,  1231,  1269 
and  Leith  Engineers’  8ociety,  135  ; Mastoi 
Builders'  Association,  32,  357  ; Mayfield 
churches,  43,  891 ; Medical  College,  -43 
new  buildings,  12(1 ; notes  from,  211, 482 
800,  1149,  1231.  1363;  Rbind  lectures  ii 
archaeology,  1266  ; Royal  Scottish  Aca 
demy,  168.  197,  224;  Scott  monument, 
432;  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  883  ; sewage 
irrigation,  465  ; Society  of  Autiquaries  ol 
Scotland,  211  ; street  improvements,  43 
St.  Giles’s  Cathedral.  482,  800;  St.  Mary’i 
Cathedral,  211,  800;  theological  hall, 
1149;  Trade-unions  Congress,  1057,  1035; 
water-supply,  1243 
Edit  ions  de  luxe,  247 
Editorial  note,  an,  162 
Edmonton,  bad  build  ne,  321,  433,  639,  949 
Education  : architectural,  1210,  1224  ; art, 
65,  148  ; borough  surveyors,  437,  947,  976, 
If  03,  1035,  1056,  1116,  1160,  1243,  1330, 
1336;  the  mean  in,  101;  proportion  in, 
499;  technical,  69,  83,  215,376,337,567, 
615.  697,  727,  953,  1120,  1121,  1141,  1166, 
1241 

Egypt,  topography  of,  842 
Egvptian  : architecture,  2,  38,  1’4,  191,  2C9, 
217,  415,  615;  engineering,  855;  man- 
ners, 2,  33 

Eight  years'  coal  production,  1100 
Electric  light:  at  Albert  Hall,  329,  431, 
499,  520;  and  art  works,  202  ; at  the 
British  Museum,  111,  259,  1184,  1214; 
cost  of,  35,  339  ; on  Holborn  Viaduct, 
339;  in  lighthouses,  330  ; Pict-.u  Reading- 
room,  Liverpool,  1330 ; Victoria  Station, 
1414 

Eleotric  lighting,  select  committee,  f93,  526 
Electricity  : applications  of,  1241 ; engraving 
by,  164;  and  lighting,  82;  as  a motive- 
power,  1028  ; rock-drilling  by,  726  ; stone- 
dressing by,  1009 
Eleemosynary  art,  1017 
Elgin  Marbles,  the,  1303 
Ellesmere,  St.  Oswald's  Schools,  994 
Ely  Cathedral,  1249 
Ely  Chapel,  321,  699 
Emigration,  1117,  1298 
Employers'  liabilities : in  England,  327,  340, 
462,  525,  533,  1085  ; in  Italy,  252 
Emptiness  of  picture-galleries,  705,  755 
Enfield  surveyorship,  871,  899,  947,  1006 
Engineerships,  Liverpool,  925,  1009,  1065, 


Ilkeston  Board  schools,  1141 ; Ipswich 
Corn  Exchange,  411  ; Ipswich  Museum 
and  Free  Library,  411,  652,  759  ; Jpswich 
Post-office,  433  , 641,  739;  Johnson 
Hospital,  Spaldin?,  325  ; Kemlaorth 
sewerage,  411,  467,  497  ; Llanbadcc 
Board  Schools,  1141  ; Matlock  Bridge 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  189,  756;  M.tlock 
drainage  works,  1217;  Metropolitan 
Free  Hospital,  131;  M>le  End  Infirm- 
ary, 1412 ; National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  30;  Norwood 
Schools,  68 ; Over  Darwen  Town-hall, 
950,  1009,  1034;  Penzance  sanitary  works, 
1217  ; Poor-law  buildings,  1330  ; Pudsey 
Mechanics'  Institute,1182  ; Putney  Baptist 
Chapel,  1315;  Ramsgate  improvements, 
426.  603,  551,  684;  Sketching  Club, 
1218;  St.  Helier’s  Market,  1357,  1386; 
South  Devon  Hospital,  1331  ; Southport 
Convalescent  Home,  1031,  1075,  1183  ; 
Staines  Town-hall,  1062,  1089,  1118,  1351  ; 
statues  of  the  Republic,  Paris,  1105, 1169  ; 
8toke-upon-Trent  sewerage,  357;  Taunton, 
the  Nursery  esta'e,  239;  Wednesbury 
Board  Schools,  30,  216 ; Wiihmgton 
public  buildings,  1415 ; Wolverhampton 
Park,  836 

Concert-room9  : Stockholm,  254  ; St. 
Leonards,  1189 

Concrete  : blocks  at  Queenstown,  1113, 
1158  ; bridges,  319;  drain-pipes,  1029; 
treatise  on,  1125 
Condover  Church,  1055 
Conferences  (see  “Congresses”) 
Confessional-boxes,  legality  of,  -196 
Conflicting  claims  of  art,  health,  and  com- 
merce, 1145 

Congresses  and  conferences : Antwerp  art, 
77;  archaeological  (see  “ Archaeological 
Societies") ; Archreology  and  Pre-historic 
Anthropology,  LisboD,  53  ; Architects, 
Paris,  197,  236,  665,  678,  705  ; Health, 
Cork,  910  ; Panama  Canal,  679  ; Sanitary, 
Croydon,  952,  1180,  1191, 1194,  1196,  1198, 
1199,  1211,  1243,  1258,  1274  ; Social 
Science,  Manchester,  1067,  1114,  1123, 
1128,  1130,  1131,  1135,  1136,  1147,  1150, 
1155  ; Trade-unionists,  Edinburgh,  1057, 
1085  ; Water  Supply,  Sewage,  ana  Health, 
Society  of  Arts,  240,  552,  578.  609,  625 
Conisborough  Castle,  chimney  at,  165 
Connaught  Theatre,  Holborn,  1212 
Consequential  damage,  240 
Conservators  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bewage 
outfalls,  1271 

Construction  of  buildings  for  sound,  -108 
Construction  and  combination  in  the 
art9,  92 

Construction,  notes  on,  646 

Constructive : art  in  Japan,  1306,  1395; 

usee  of  iron  and  steel,  1100 
Consumption  Hospitals : Brompton,  843, 
1293,  1308  ; North  London,  765 
Contemporaneons  art,  134 
Contemporary  architecture,  1232 
Continentsl  tour,  a,  664,  690 
Contractors  and  sub-contractors,  108 
Contractors':  liabilities,  1005;  pump,  the 
pulsometer,  312, 1065 

Contracts  : builder;.',  134, 187,  215,  214,  265, 
266,  294,  561,  576,  603,  826 ; cash  pro- 
visions in,  1117  ; quantities  and,  561,  676, 
603,  621,  639  669,  698,  702 
Convalescent  homes  : Hunstanton,  -136 ; 

Leeds.  1032  ; Southport,  103-4,  1075,  1183 
Convection  or  radiation  in  warming,  28 
Conversazioni:  Architectural  Association, 
1333  ; Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  499, 
Oil 

Cooking  : and  chemistry,  1296  ; by  gas,  610 
Co-operative:  Builders'  Snpply  Associa- 
tion, 976  ; stores,  Radcliffe,  -426  ; stores 
and  tradesmen,  499  ; stores,  University, 551 
Cooper's  Hill  College,  872 
Copenhagen,  new  National  Theatre,  400 
Copper,  hardening,  111 
Copyright:  architectural,  168,  585;  art, 
159,  166 ; art,  in  France,  962 ; law  of, 
641 ; international,  923 
Corbel-table  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbev,  1218, 
1243,  1273.  1296,  1327,  1354,  1337,  1127 
Cordova  and  its  motque,  420,  505,  582,  807, 
882 

Cork  : exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances, 
413,  866,  910  ; Post-office,  550  ; School  of 
Art.  31 

Corn  Exchange:  Lynn,  671 ; Ipswich,  411 
CorneliuB  Monument,  Dusseldorf,  1172 
Cornices,  dangerous,  150,  324 
Cornish:  antiquities,  1120;  Serpentine,  408 
Coroner’s  Court  for  Marylebone,  168 
Co9mical  phenomena,  the  mean  in,  103 
Coste,  the  late  M.,  221 
Costless  power,  29,  80,  134 
Costume,  history  of,  729 
Costume  of  building  workmen,  1-123 
Cottage  building,  842,  1183 
Cottages  at  Marlborough,  1088 
Country  roads,  681 
Coventry,  antiquarian  losses  in,  595 
Cowl  experiments,  proposed,  411 
Cow-honses,  641,  1414 
Cowarth  Park,  Staines,  613,  641 
Crace  collection  of  Loudon  views,  189,  390, 
416, 1248 

Cranes  and  lifts  for  builders,  193 

Crematory  at  Woking,  753 

Creuzot  works,  the,  931 

Crewe  railway  works,  878 

Crisis,  the  industrial,  41,  80,  82,  103,  110 

Criterion,  the,  72,  109,  1275,  1342 

Criticism,  architectural,  1309 

Crosby  Hall  restaurant,  155 

Cross  and  Horseshoe,  1351,  1386 

Crown  estates,  1296 

Croydon  : exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances, 
1180,1191,  1274;  High  School  for  Girls, 
837 ; Infirmary,  589  ; land  at,  100  ; sani- 
tary congress,  952,  1180,  1191, 1191,  1196, 
1198,  1199,  1211,  1243,  1258;  sewerRge,  57, 
241,  465 


Dramatic  art,  Japanese,  336,  388,  533 
Drawing,  the  teaching  of,  767 
Drawings  and  illuminations,  early,  356 
Drawings : ownership  of,  1273 ; payment 
for,  624 

Drawings  of  the  Old  Masters  : at  the  “ Belle 
Arti,”  Venice,  170;  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
7,  63;  in  Paris,  620,  677,  679;  Royal 
Aoademy,  37,  97,  116 
“ Dreadnought"  Seamen's  Hospital,  S3 
Dresden,  schools  in,  254 
Drink-bill,  the  national,  498 
Drinkiog-fouutains  : Betbnal-green,  828  ; 
Broad-street,  930,  1246;  Hauley,  1091; 
Wooler,  637  ; Wood-green,  1321  ’ 
Droitwich  : Salters'  Hall,  410  ; waterworks, 
752 

Drummond’s  Bank,  Charing-cross,  710 
Drury-lane  redicicns,  1439 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  83,  1369 
Dry  coating  for  basement  walls,  490 
Dublin : abattoir,  1036  ; Artisans'  Dwell- 
ings Act,  1036  ; Balfe  memorial  win- 
dow, 452  ; architect  to  Bank  of  Ireland, 
788;  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  813; 
City  architect,  632  ; drainage,  297,  1035  ; 
Foley’s  sculptures,  1035  : Glasnevin 
Cemetery,  1087  ; granite,  1247  ; harbour, 
585;  Institute  of  Irish  Architects,  585, 


1185,  1218,1219 

Engine-men's  certificates,  1033 
Engineering:  American,  834  ; ancient,  854; 
art  and,  183  ; Crystal  Palace  School  of, 
499,  919;  progress  in  foreign  countries, 
252,  350;  sanitary,  1194;  at  University 
College,  267 ; at  University  College, 
Bristol,  1139 

Engineers  and  architects:  in  E'rance,  198, 
1011 ; in  India,  473,  506,  662,  707 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  834,  834 
English  : art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  137  ; 
elementary  art  education,  65,  148;  en- 
campments. 1245  ; and  foreign  workman- 
ship, 80,  103,  110,  157,  160,  184,  320  ; 
minsters,  846  ; pottery,  1277  ; sculpture, 
1231  ; timber  trade,  441 ; workmen  in 
Russia,  789 

Engraving:  by  electricity,  161;  line,  564  ; 

mezzo-tinto,  758 
Engravings,  old,  399,  673,  605 
Ephesus,  remains  from,  1303 
Epping  Forest,  910,  1001,  1036 
Erfurt,  a Christian  Acropolis,  454 
Ericsson's  torpedo  boat,  Destroyer,  106 
Escomb  Church,  Durham,  973 
Essays  on  national  water  supply,  578 
Essex  Archteological  Society,  881,  978 
Eston-in-Cleveland,  1394 
Etched  work  of  Rembrandt,  356 


Etching,  Mr.  Haden  on,  356,  431 

Etchings.  Meryon’s,  1226,  1369 

Ethics,  the  mean  in,  104 

Ethics  of  urban  leaseholds,  1C83 

Etna,  eruption  of,  653 

Etruscan  tombs,  405 

Examination,  architectural,  1335,  1133 

Excavator,  pneumatic,  469 

Excurrion,  Architectural  Association,  755, 

921,  934,  985 

Exeter:  artisans'  dwellings,  58;  cathednl, 
stained  glass,  1138  ; Christmas  hospitality, 

33  ; discoveries  in,  946 ; Rougemont  Hotel, 

386;  school,  872,  980 ; the  Victoria  Hall, 

873 

Exhibitions  : — Art-Union  of  London,  915  ; 
Berlin  International,  1013  ; brewer*’ 
machinery,  &c.  843  ; Brussels  (18S1),  641, 

1257  ; Coachmakers’,  639,  645  ; German 
Art,  Paris,  1341;  International  Art, 
Munich,  843  ; Melbourne  International, 

285,  641  ; New  York  (1883),  651  ; Paris, 

137, 148,  866,  1277  ; of  sanitary  appliances, 
Cork,  866,  910;  sanitary  appliances, 
Croydon,  1180,  1191,  1274;  sciences  ap- 
plied to  industry,  Paris,  849,  961,  1013, 
1096,  1166 ; Sydney  International,  512, 

671,  727,  902,1323;  water  supply,  Alex- 
andra Palace,  868,  937;  water  supply, 
Westminster,  552,  683,  613;  Yorkshire 
Art  and  Industrial,  215,  511,  548,  652, 

792,  897,  1221,  1275,  1301 
“Extras":  claim  for,  294;  the  law  as  to, 

509  ; at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  921 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Shrewsbury,  101(9 

FABRIC  of  the  Church,  the,  517 

Faccombe  manor-house,  952 

Factories  and  Workshops  Act,  32,  215 

Factory  inspection,  40-4,  1086 

Facts  as  to  the  water-supply  question,  781 

Failures  in  1878,  83 

Fallacies,  sanitary,  1199 

Farm  buildings,  787,  813,  840,  865 

Farms,  sewage,  1129 

Farringdon-street,  new  premises,  783,  801 
Favre,  M.,  827,  952 
Fa-rel  gold-leaf  factory,  Paris,  103 
Feat  in  engineering,  a,  886 
Features  of  ancient  engineering,  854 
Fees,  surveyors’,  130,  186,  188 
Federation  of  trade  societies,  267,  10:7, 
1217 

Female:  School  of  Art.  67,  297,  323,  551, 

699,  1386  ; surveyor  of  roads,  413 
Fi-rns,  1008 

Ferries  ever  the  Thames,  785 
Filby  Church,  918 
Files,  Sheffield,  871 

Fine  art  and  social  science,  1123,  1147,  118  J 

Fine  arts,  ftudv  of  the,  149 

Fingal,  antiquities  of,  1084 

Finsbury,  archers  of,  798 

Ftr,  8coteb,  1184 

Fire-alarms,  electric,  1248 

Fire  anniliilators,  55 

Fire  brigades  at  home  and  abroad,  466 

Fire,  protection  from,  130,  634,  530,  021,  672 

Fires,  33,  81,  83,  137,  163,  357,  382,  41S, 

441,  641,  951,  1121,  1303 
Fires  : automatic  extinction  of,  28  ; in 
theatres  in  1878,  108 
Fireplaces,  waste  of  fuel  in,  83,  165 
Fireproof:  construction  at  Dukinfield,  29 
floors,  12  44,  1301,  1328,  13:6  ; wood,  1081 
Firmin-Didot  Collection,  Paris,  022 
Firth  College,  Sheffield,  1215 
Fisher-Lads'  Institute,  Grimsby,  106 
Fitness  of  things,  the,  40 
Fittings  for  constant  water-eupplv,  978 
F tzialan  Chapel,  Arundel,  363,  335,  687,  943 
Fixtures,  the  law  of,  1322,  1396 
Flaxman,  1092 
Flats,  1213, 1274, 1301,  1327 
Fleet-street,  building  in,  530,  1116,  1172, 
1243 

Fliteroft’s  monument,  912 
Floods,  Thames,  235,  266,  268,  784,  895,  1285 
Floorcloth-making  in  France,  738 
Floors:  maltkiln,  1137;  fireproof,  1214, 
130.1,  1323,  1388 

Florence:  new  collections  at,  794;  the 
Duomo,  171,  219;  notes  from,  1253 
Flower-lore,  880 

Flue-pipe3  under  I he  Building  Act,  121 7 
Flues,  pargeting,  757,  787,  815,  870 
Foliage  : architectural,  333,  347  ; for  deco- 
ration, 1329 

F'dey’s  sculptures,  1035 
Folkestone  Working  Men's  Club,  499 
Food  supplies,  our,  1283 
Footpaths,  our,  526 

Foreign  : competition,  41,  80,  82,  109,  110, 

157,  160,  184,  320,  350  ; tire  brigades,  436  ; 
progress  in  engineering,  252,  350 
Foreshore  and  sewage  outfalls,  324 
Forest:  fossils  in  America,  726;  trees  at 
Epping,  910,  1001,  1036 
Forests  of  the  North,  1095,  1203,  1367 
Fornm,  Rome,  643 
Forth  Bridge,  951,  960, 11-11 , 1157 
Foundation  stones,  Babylonian,  278 
Foundations  and  foundation  walls,  1069 
Foundations  : iu  sand,  268,  441  ; on  tresch- 
erons  soils,  764 
Founders  and  artists,  895 
Fountains  : Bethnal-green,  823  ; Broad- 
street,  Ward,  989,  1216;  Henley,  1091; 
Leicester,  1246  ; Town-hall,  Vienna,  828; 
Wood  Green,  1321 ; Wooler,  617 
Fountains  and  water  supply,  27,  992 
Fowls,  manufacture  of,  1315 
France,  artistic  treasures  of,  678 
Franconian  pottery,  222 
Frankfort  railway  station,  57 
Frederick  William  Monument,  Cologne,  598 
Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  1219 
Freeing  the  bridges,  69, 159,  223, 329,  613,619 
Frcjus,  1015 

French:  Archaeological  Society,  981,  987; 
architects’  charges,  1041  ; Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  1018  ; domi-  I 
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cal  clmrchep,  690;  historic  monuments, 
732;  International  Club,  Pari9,  4)8; 
master  painter,  a,  1119  ; Mediteval  build- 
ing trade,  93,  226  ; museums,  678,  1313 
French  and  Flemish  Gallery,  1201 
French  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  306 
Friskoey  Church,  Boston,  426 
Frost : and  mortar,  188,  214,  266,  295 ; and 
open  soil-pipes,  183,  239;  and  the  water- 
pipe?,  93,  135,  160,  187,  214,  266 
Fuel,  waste  of,  88,  165 
Furnaces,  blast,  480 

Furniture  : of  Berkshire  churches,  358 ; at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  1278 
Furniture  and  decorations,  214,  357,  792 

GALATA,  condition  of,  356 
Gala'z,  quay  at,  1037 
Galleries  of  art,  provincial,  23,  263 
Garden  architecture,  824 
Gardening  ,■  at  home  and  abroad,  1230  ; 
town,  1283 

Gardens  : Horticultural,  337,  813,  836,  869, 
893,  1050;  our  public,  670 
Garrick  theatre,  467 
Ga9  apparatus  at  Leeds,  510 
Gas  and  its  effect  on  decorations,  202 
Gas  in  s'tting-rooms,  1413 
Gas  from  watsr.  111 
Gas-burning,  dirt  from,  202,  1247,  1274 
Gasfitters  and  gas  companies  in  London,  G12 
Gas-lighting,  introduction  of,  359,  697,  758 
Gasworks : Audley,  32 ; Bristol,  1215  ; 
London,  362 

Gates  : bronze,  from  Ballawa*,  531,  673 ; 

Leathersellera’  Hall,  828 
Gateway  at  Baalbec,  695 
Geneva  : Duke  of  Brunswick’s  monument, 
899,  1321  ; new  theatre,  1135,  1138 
Genoa,  marble  door  from,  555 
Geology  and  : house-buildiDg,  1196;  water- 
snpply,  578 

Geology  of  London,  225 
Geometry  and  art,  ancient,  159,  174,  208, 
224,290 

Geordie  lamp,  the,  85 

German:  appreciation  of  English  enthu- 
siasm, Greek  architecture,  331  ; art,  1311  ; 
artists  in  Rome,  421;  Gothic,176;  national 
monument,  a,  190;  pottery  at-  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  221;  study  of  Italian  art, 
1192;  view  of  contemporary  architecture, 
1232;  work  at  the  Sydney  Exhibition,  1429 
Ghent,  the  schools  of  8t.  Luke,  376,  397 
Gibson,  John,  and  coloured  statues,  1310 
Girls-,  in  brickyard?,  1189;  free  schools  of 
art  for,  1156, 1215,  1271, 1298 
Gladstone,  Mr.:  on  America,  972;  on 
beauty  in  manufacture,  956 
Glasgow : Archteological  Society,  1059 ; 
art  exhibition,  124?  ; Board  school,  1065  ; 
building  bye-laws,  357;  building  regula- 
tions, 33.  Ill,  19)  ; burning  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  163  ; Caledonian  railway  bridge, 
33;  Christian  Institute,  1183;  "dairy- 
farms,”  460;  gas  manulacture,  951;  im- 
provements under  the  City  Improvement 
Acts,  443,  459,  496,  1183;  Institute  of 
Architects,  263,  722,  1213;  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts,  1161;  new  theatres,  487,  695, 
755,  1156,  1179  ; purification  of  the  Clyde, 
290  ; railway  stations,  1055  ; Shakspeariun 
readings,  387 ; St.  Enoch's  station  hotel, 
901,  953  ; town  refuse  and  reclamation  of 
waste  land,  1248  ; Union  Bank  buildings, 
207 

Glass  gauges  of  boilers,  437 
Glass  and  iron,  expansion  of,  ICO 
Glass  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  439 
Glass  in  west  window,  King’s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  496 
Glass-painter’s  art,  the,  1307 
Glassworks:  of  Murano,  249 ; of  the  North, 
393  ; of  St.  Gobain,  989 
Glen  Tana,  Aberdeen,  1234 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  439,  441 
Gloucestershire:  antiquities,  654:  lnua'io 
aBylum,  215,  671,  899,  907 ; monumental 
brasses,  493 
Glue,  a test  for,  1009 
Godden-green,  house  at,  1350 
GolFin  case,  the,  1018 
Gold  leaf  and  gold  powder,  168 
Goldsmiths  of  mediicval  France,  508 
Goldsmiths’  work.  83,  215,  589,  753 
Gothic  architecture,  217,  301 ; GermaD,  176  ; 
Italian,  171,  193 

Gothic  revival  and  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  115,  140 
Goujon,  Jean,  660 
Govanhill  Municipal  buildings,  1410 
Government  : of  London,  726;  offices,  new, 
1276;  officials  and  architects,  1328 
Grange-over-Sauds,  878 
Granite  : Dublin,  1247;  Welsh,  78,  161, 1S9 
Granite  v.  cement,  870,  949,  10  5,  1062 
Granite  in  city  architecture,  1442 
Granites,  1149 
Grant,  Sir  F.,  65,  115 

Granville,  Earl,  on  art,  science,  and  trade,  53 
Gravestones  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  1281 
Gravitation  of  travel,  973 
Gray’s. inn-road,  widening,  1234 
Gresty  & Mills’s  apparatus  for  framed 
woodwork,  754 

Greek:  art,  121,  159,  174,  181,  208,  224, 
353,  553,  1283,  1313;  architecture,  123, 
169,  174,  208,  217,  279,  290,  331,  353, 
1282;  Cnurch,  Bayswater,  282  ; pottery, 
610  ; sculpture,  353,  653,  1282,  1310, 1313 
Greenock  municipal  buildings  competition 
263,  §22,  695,  899,  923,  977,  1034,  1089, 
1116 

Griffiths’s  patent  white,  407,  813 
Grimsby,  Fisher  Lads’  Institute,  106 
Grosvenor  Buffet,  the,  133 
Grosvenor  Gallery  : pictures  at,  481,  534; 
sketches  and  studies  of  old  masters,  7, 
63  ; 8unday  exhibitions,  329,  869,  903 
Grosvenor  House,  883 
Ground-rents  : Brixton,  626  ; in  City,  323 
Guards’  Chapel,  Wellington  Barracks,  590, 
635 


Guibal  india-rnbber  factory,  Paris,  771 
Guildhall  : council  chamber,  143?  ; reference 
library,  1120 

Gnisborough : Abbey,  1059  ; Board, 

school-,  211 

Gnu  explosion  on  board  Thunderer,  42,  64 
Guns,  heavy,  399 
Gypsum  in’Sussex,  1020 


HACKNEY  ; building  on  rubhi>h-shoots, 
lt9;  Infirmary,  521  ; Mason  c hall,  239 
Haden,  Mr.,  on'etchiug.  350,  431 
Hagbourne  Church,  1031 
Hailstorm,  notable,  903 
Half  an  hour  in  St.  Panl’s,  1229 
Half-yearly  railway  meetiDgp,  1073,  1030, 
1201 

Halifax:  Commercial  Bank,  1032,  1065; 
Northgate  Hall,  1091;  growth  of,  1367; 
school  of  art,  79 
Hall,  Mrs.  S.  C.,  162 

Halls:  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  1111;  Exe- 
ter, 873;  Jubilee,  Brussels,  307,  403; 
Masonic,  239,  467  : Merchant  Taylors’, 
994;  Moote,  St.  Alban’s,  1103,  1151  ; 
Scottish  Corporation,  Crane-court,  992  ; 
Stephenson  Memorial,  Chesterfield,  772  ; 
Rothesay,  1440;  Sutton,  81 7 ; Theological, 
Edinburgh,  1149 
‘‘Hamlet”  at  theLycenm,  11 
Hampstead  : a curious  tomb,  827  ; hospital 
of  the  guild  of  art  and  letters,  138S ; small- 
pox hospital,  137,  144  ; tree-planting, 
1330  ; the  Well-walk,  5 4,  137,  827 
Handbooks,  an  age  of,  1070 
Hanley  School  of  Art,  53 
Hanover  railway  station,  57 
Hanwell:  Central  London  District  School, 
1141 ; drainage,  163 
Hanworth  Park  eatste,  783 
Harbours  : Brading,  838  ; Cromarty,  312  ; 
Cyprus,  62:  Douglas,  1005:  Dublin,  685; 
Gorleston,  404;  Newhaven,  304  ; Sea- 
ham,  107 

Harmony,  architectural,  1039 
Harrow,  963 

Harvesting,  buildings  for,  835 
Harvey  tercentenary  memrrial,  387 
Hastings:  health  of,  2 1 5,  693;  municipal 
buildings,  1061 
Havre,  the  new  Bourse,  126 
Haworth  Church  and  the  Bron  iis,  32  613 
723 

Haymarkct:  dangerous  structures  in  the, 
1035,  1049,  1088,  1115  ; theatre,  1438 
Health  : dangers  to,  31 ; at  home,  1259  ; of 
large  and  small  towns,  789;  a minisiry  of, 


Health  congresses  : Cork,  910  ; Croydon, 
(see  "Croydon”);  Society  of  Arts,  240, 
552,  578,  609,  625 

Health  questions  at  the  Social  S.isnce 
Congress,  1067,  1128,  1155 
Healthy  houses,  148,  169,  3S9 
Heat  and  lighr,  36 

Heat  of  the  human  body  as  an  element  in 
warming  and  ventilation,  619 
Heating  apparatus,  1013,  1107 
Heating  churches  and  other  bnildiDgs,  819 
Heating  : radiation  or  convection,  28 
Heating  of  schools,  759,  789 
Heights  of  buildings,  1330 
Help  the  girls,  1156,  1215,  1271 
Hendon  church,  963 
Heralds’  College,  treasures  of,  391 
Herculaneum,  library  of,  143 
Hereford : cathedral  organ,  439  ; notes 
from,  161,  271 

Hertford  British  Hospital,  Paris,  673,  603 
Hermann’s  malt-ki!n  floors,  1137 
Herod's  temple,  94,  122,  153 
Heroes  in  Zulnland,  326 
Hexham  : Abbey,  59  ; drainage  works,  131 
nibbs,  the  Rev.  R.,  1047,  1087,  1117,  1157 
Highgate  infirmary,  463 
Highland  : monument,  a,  1045  ; scenery,  821 
Highway  maintenance,  cost  of,  291,  691 
Highways  and  traction-engines,  300,  693 
Hildesheim,  Knoekenbauer-amthau?,  696 
Historic  monuments  in  France,  732 
History  of  Rome,  monumental,  1013,  1071 
History  and  Theory  of  Architecture.  217 
279 

History,  unearthed,  3j8 
Hoardings  and  advertisements,  412 
Holborn  : depopulation  of,  1083  ; Imperial 
Hotel,  755;  Restaurant,  156;  Town-hall, 
684,  1370;  uninhabitable  houses,  465; 
Viaduct,  and  the  electric  light,  339 
Holloway  College,  Egham,  413,  1047 
Home,  art  in  the,  446 
Home  for  art  students,  469 
Home  of  the  future,  the,  946 
Home  of  Pre-Rafaellite  art,  1193 
Home  of  Sennacherib,  the,  443 
Homes:  of  labourers  in  the  West  of 
England,  383,  435,  463  ; of  the  poor  iu 
London, 647 

Homogeneous  architecture,  875 
Honour  to  a French  workman,  329 
Horizontality  in  architecture,  529 
Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  82,  212,  309,  1093 
Horseshoe  and  Cross,  1351,  1386 
Horticultural  Gardens,  the,  387,  813,  836, 
869,  893,  1050 
Hospital  construction,  1417 
Hospitals  : — Bathurst,  New  South  Wales, 
669;  Brompton  Consumption,  843,  1293, 
1308;  Callan  Park,  Sydney,  996  ; Cnelsea, 
863  ; Dreadnought  Seamen’s,  83;  Ful- 
ham, 685  ; Hampstead  Small-pox,  137, 
144;  Hertford  Paris,  573,  603  ; Hunstan- 
ton, 436  ; for  Incurables,  8 7 ; Lambeth, 
York-road,  1188  ; Lincoln,  747;  London 
Temperance,  654  ; Metropolitan  Free, 
13  4;  Newark,  1189;  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich, 699  ; North  London  Consumption, 
755  ; for  the  Paralysed,  925 ; for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen-square, 
30 ; Paris,  426,  573,  603 ; Shrewsbury 
Eye  and  Ear,  1050;  South  Devon  and 
East  Cornwall,  1331 ; St.  Bartholomew’s, 


554,  1233 ; Torquay,  431  : University 
College,  1118;  Wake'lield,  947  ; Waterloo- 
road,  727;  Westminster,  decorations  at, 
51  ; Wolverhampton,  1 1 18 
Hotels  : Anderton’s,  Fleet-street,  1172, 
1249 ; Carlisle,  9 0 ; Grand,  Charing- 
cros9,  136,  162,342;  Imperial,  Holborn, 
755  ; Liverpool,  902  ; Manchester,  Alders- 
gate-9treef,  287  ; RougemoDt,  Exeter, 
386  ; St.  Enoch  Station,  Glasgow,  9)1,953 
Hotels  and  restaurants,  155,  188 
Hotel  Contat,  Paris,  196 
Hotel  de  Yille:  Alost,  816;  Paris,  C 22 
House  duty,  469 

House  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  1428 
Hou9e  of  Lords,  and  : Loudon  fires,  621  ; 
rookeries,  905 

Household  : comforts  of  Paris,  14S;  orna- 
mentation, 1093 

Houses  : i.l-builr,  869  ; noteworthy,  in 
London,  665;  in  Utopia,  200  ; ventilation 
of,  813 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Berlin,  67 
Hove  Town-hall,  269 
Huddersfield,  1021 

Hull : borou-h  asylum,  950  ; trade  of,  991 
Hunstanton  Convalescent  Home,  433 
Hunt,  works  of,  1305 
Hyde  Park  strike  demonstration,  437 
Hydrants,  (ire,  680 
Hydro-incubator,  the,  1315 
Hygiene:  household,  389;  in  Italy,  352; 
mean  in,  104;  Parkes  Museum,  265,613, 
099,  719,  749,  1103,  1281  ; school  of, 


Hypiethrum,  the,  616 


IDEAL  : dwelling-house,  a,  413  ; sculpture, 
modero,  590 

Idle  hands  to  waa’e  lands,  29,  41,  6G,  117, 
156,  216,  305 

Ilford  Orphmage  for  Girls,  699 
Ilkeston  Echools  competition,  1141 
1 lli  it  commissions,  159,  1274,  1335,  1339 
Illuminations,  early,  356 
Inconsistency,  a satire,  1440 
Inderwick,  Mr.,  bravery  by,  816 
India:  an  artist’s  jourua's  in,  337  ; life  in, 
473,  603,  632,  707  ; railway  to,  320 ; 
stoppage  of  works  by  the  Afghan  war, 
59;  survey  of,  972;  Vereschagin’s 
pictures  ot,  530 

India-rnbber  manufacture  in  France,  771 
Indian  : Civil  Service,  872  : Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  872 ; Museum, 
the,  813,  837,  897;  pottery,  289;  public 
works,  872  ; railways,  1330 
Individualism  in  art,  58i 
Industrial:  arts  in  Spain,  951;  crisis,  the, 
41,  80,82,108,  110,  181;  progress,  1248; 
warfare,  299 

Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  111,  254, 
759,  896 

Inlirma-ies  : Burton  Union,  269;  Chelsea 
workhouse,  212;  Croydon,  588;  Edin- 
burgh Royal,  1149,  1231,  1269  ; Hackney, 
524;  Holborn  Union,  227,  463,  788; 
Margate  sea  bathing,  1233  ; Marylebone, 
612,  785  ; St.  Luke’s  workhouse,  51 
Injuries  to  workmen  : in  England,  327,  34°, 
432,  625,  897,  1'  85  ; in  Italy,  252 
Institute  of  Irish  Architects,  585,  610,  737 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  450, 
1365 

Inst  tute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  : — 
Address  of  condolence  to  the  Queen,  76 
Annual  general  meeting,  625 
Architectural  foliage,  333,  3 17 
Badge  aud  chain  for  the  President,  1334 
Cockerell,  F.  P.,  1393,  1433 
Competitions,  1223,  1214 
Connexion  between  ancient  art  and  the 
ancient  geometry,  as  illustrated  by  the 
works  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  174,'  208, 
224,  290 

Death  of  M.  Cost*,  224 
Death  of  M.  Due,  123 
Dinner,  471,  477,  501 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  924,  951 
Excavations  in  the  Roman  Foru  n,  618 
Honorary  secretaryship,  123 
Honour  l'or  the  President,  189 
Illicit  commissions,  1335 
Improvements  in  Glasgow,  448,  4r9,  493 
Irish  architectural  representation,  737 
London  Bridge,  726 
Medals  and  premiums,  292,  7(9 
Midian,  remains  in,  76 
Modern  restaurant,  72 
Office-bearers,  session  1879  80,  354,  525 
Operation  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act,  459 

Optical  refinements  in  Greek  architec- 
ture, 123 
Position  of,  471 
Presidency,  497,  525 
President’s  address,  1334,  1339,  1381 
Prizes,  292,  367,  709 

Bills  of  quantities,  their  proper  relation 
to  contracts,  561,  670,  603,  639,  669, 
698,  702 

Professor  Semper,  661,  890 
Report  of  the  Council,  466 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  118,  182,  325 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  :— 

Annual  report,  8 
Conversazione,  499,  611 
Cost  of  railway  traffic,  133 
Dinner,  396 
Dock-gates,  638 
Dublin  harbour,  685 
Electric  light  in  lighthouses,  380 
Engineering  progress  in  foreign  countries, 
252 

Movable  bridges,  319 
Minutes  of  proceedings,  8 
Papers,  1276 
Premiums,  788 

Railway  construction  for  new  countries. 
164 

Railway  work  in  Japan,  506 
Students'  meetings,  176,  354 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland’ 
319 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers:  cost 
of  railway  traffic,  105,  133  ; Eddvstone 
lighthouse,  332  ; summer  meeling,  903 
Institution  of  Surveyors,  83,  -468  1229  13-,) 
1396 

Insurance  of  buildings  in  progress,  552 
Internal ional  : Club,  Pans,  423  ; Congress 
of  Architects,  Paris,  197,  236;  copyright, 

Intimidation,  266,  902,  1061 

Inventory  of  c jntents,  French  mnsenms. 

678 

Ipswich  : Corn  Exohange,  411  ; Museum 
and  Free  Library,  411,  652,  759-  Post- 
office,  439,  641,  739 
Irchester,  archaeologists  at,  1114 
Ireland  : notes  from,  898,  1087,  1181  (see 
al30  "Dublin”);  public  works  in  267 
813  ; relief  works  iu,  1301 
Dish:  Academy,  Royal,  137;  Architects 
Institute  of,  585,  610,  737 
Iron:  churches,  1121;  Cleveland,  1394  • 
as  a constructive  material,  1100  ; fracture 
of,  260,  325  ; and  g'ass,  expansion  of,  160  ■ 
inoxidation  of,  495;  trade,  43,  357.  509 
723,  1046,  11G9  * ’ 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  545,  1100 
Ironbridge,  Salop,  1139 
Ironwork  : notes  on,  1335  ; ornamental,  593, 
634,  670,  986  ’ ' 

Irving,  Mr.,  in  “ Hamlet,”  11 
Italian  : baptisteries  and  basilicas,  664  • 
Gothic  architecture,  171,  191  ; notes  on 
Pari?  Exhibition,  148  ; Renaissance  archi- 
tecture, 171,  219,  245,  274,  690,  1192; 
rivers,  1115  ; workmen  aud  accidents,  2.52 
Italy  : destruction  of  works  of  art  in,  10.3; 
1058,  1074  ; prehistoric  remains,  1338  ; real 
toration  question  in,  791 ; sanitation  in,  352 
Ivories  and  broDzea,  654 
Ivory,  imitation,  640 

JAPAN  : constructive  art  in,  13C6,  1395- 
cost  of  labour  in,  506 

Japanese:  ait.  113,  732,  788,  865;  art  and 
literature,  788  ; artisans,  510  : dramatic 
art  m Europe,  336;  theatres,  368,  583 
Japanned  ware-1,  670 

Jelallabad,  Buddhist  remains.  290  1091 
1325,  1410  ’ ’ ’ 

Jerusalem:  Dome  of  the  Rock,  924  951- 
Herod’s  Temple,  94,  123,  158  ’ 

Jewish  architecture,  1352 
Jewish  Synagogues  : Bayswater,  282  • 
Bristol,  215  ; Rue  des  Tournelles,  Paris  ’ 
856,  966;  Szolyva,  1120 
Johnson,  the  late  Mr.  John,  53,  137 
J°325SOa  IIo3pital  compet6>on,  Spalding, 

Johnson’s  honse  at  Lichfield,  7 
Joinery,  American,  952 
Joints  in  mortar,  strength  of,  403 
Jubilee  hall  l'or  Brussels,  367,  463 


KARNAK,  inscriptions  from,  387 
Kenilworth  sewerage  competition  111,  437 
497 

Kenniogton,  industrial  dwellings  at,  1158 
Kensington  : church  spire,  1203  ; gardens 
1089;  house,  114L  b ’ 

Kent:  ArehseologUal  Society,  895;  “Art 
and  Arcbtcologite  Mission,”  497 
Key  to  Domesday,  a,  121  * 

Keys,  ancient,  452 
Kliorsabad,  854 

Kilbnrn  Agricultural  Show,  7?6,  749  7, 8 
787,  789,  796,  817,  868  ’ 

Killingwotth  colliery,  105 
Kiln,  Johnson's  patent,  938 
K1331  C°llege'  London»  chair  of  fine  art. 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  493 
King’s-cross  Station,  lll7 
King’s  Head,  Fenchur--h- street,  155 
Kingsbury  Church,  963  ’ 

Kingstown  Town-hall  and  Court-house  41 
Kitchen  boiler  explosions,  55,  SO,  394,  433 

K'l8'9ail66’  and  th0  PdriS  £xtlibit':0J  (,f 
Knoekenha.;er-amthaus,  Hildesheim  696 
Kreml'n,  the,  901 
Kreuzschule,  Dresden,  254 
Kyrle  Society,  the,  51,  l)i7 


LABOUR  and  waste  lands,  29,  41.  56  117 
156,  215,  305,  325  * ’ 

Labour,  Friend,  696 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Society,  291 
Labourers’  homes  in  the  West  of  England, 
383,  43 0,  4b3 

Ladders:  safety,  526;  slipping,  384 
Lake  dwellings,  Geneva,  976 
Lamps;  coal-miners’,  85;  electric  light 
55,  85,  160;  Old  London,  305;  railway’ 

Lancashire  building  trade,  32 
Lancaster  : A9.vlum,  appointment  of  archi- 
tect, 56,  214;  centenary  chapel,  1299 
Lancing  College,  994 

Land  : and  labour,  29,  41,  56,  117,  156  215 
305,  325  ; laws  of  Burmah,  422  ; question! 
the,  975,  1099;  superfluous,  412 
Land-agents  and  architects,  1442 
Landscape  and  buildings,  1131 
Landshut,  SchioBS  Trau’snichts,  1234 
Landlord  aud  tenant,  35  4,  721,  893,  1215 
Landlord's  responsibilities,  839 
Larch,  value  of,  814 
Large  and  small  towns,  780 
Lathe  and  its  uses,  1254 
Laundries,  steam,  90,  134,  785,  868 
Lavenham,  the  Oxford  chantry.  150 
Law  : decisions  relating  to  architects,  sur- 
veyor?, and  builders,  364,  423,  179  509 
624,  651,  770,  826,  1302  ’ ’ 

Law  as  to:  auctioneers,  234;  repair  of  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  565;  site  of  hospitals, 
137,  144;  trade  customs,  878;  trade  unions 
in  Scotland,  266 
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Law  of : churchyard  drainage,  309  ; dan 
gerous  structures,  1035,  1019 ; easements 
1280  ; factories  and  workshops,  32  ; ilx 
tures,  1322,  1396  ; landlord  and  tenant 
354,697.898,  1215;  nations,  923;  party 
■walls,  98,  161,  187,  210,  385 ; patents,  737, 
1086 

Law  Amendment  Society,  525 
Law  Courts,  new  : London,  131, 1104;  Stutt- 
gart, 12  ; Vienna,  202 
Leadenball  Market,  1389 
Lead-poisoning  at  Portsmouth,  78 
leaf  decorations  in  architecture,  952 
Leamington  waterworks,  323 
Leasehold  houses  and  their  results,  1083 
Leather  Exohange,  Bermondsey,  971 
Leather-sellers’  Hall,  iron  gates,  823 
Leclaire  M.,  1419 

LeetureB  on : architecture  at  Chatham, 
189  ; architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
115,  140,  171.  193,  219,  215,  273,  274;  art, 
Poynter’s,  698,  795  ; etching,  431 ; Me- 
diaeval architecture,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s,  301, 
355 

Leeds  : convaleseent  home,  1032  ; exhibi- 
tion of  gas  apparatus,  510  ; leather  market, 
1299  ; water  supply,  1326 
Leeds  Church,  Kent,  acoustic  pottery,  96 
Legend  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  555 
Leicester  : Architectural  Society  at  Stam- 
ford, 623,  653  ; fountain,  1246  ; municipal 
buildings,  1209 ; publio  baths,  1047 ; 
trade,  581 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  90,  145 
Lessing,  109 
Letters,  writers  of:— 

Aldwinckle,  T.  W.,  cost  of  London  Board 
schools,  435,  899 

Allen,  M.  : artisans’  and  labourers’ 
dwellings,  756,  786  ; flats,  1327 
Allison,  J.,  cost  of  granite  paving,  78 
Alloway,  W.,  warming  and  ventilation  of 
churcheB,  108 

Amery,  R.,  party-wall  questions,  161 
Banner,  E.  G.  .ventilation  of  churches,  136 
Barlow,  G.,  art  for  art,  264 
Barnes,  T.,  au  ornamental  material,  14-42 
Barry,  E.  M.,  London  Bridge,  869 
Beckett,  Sir  E.,  nave  roof,  St.  Alban’s,  26 
Bell,  J.,  coloured  statues,  1413 
Bevan,  G.  P.,  strikes  of  1878,  23 
Bevis,  H.  C. : builders’  accounts,  29, 
612;  London  School  Board  payments 
to  builders,  355 

Billing,  A.,  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  583 
Birch,  J.  L.,  stone  v.  cement,  1062 
Blashill,  T.  : damp,  1218 ; the  Rev. 
Richard  Hibbs,  1117  ; party-wall  ques- 
tions, 187 

Blomfleld,  A.  W.,  roof  of  St.  Alban’s 
Cathedral,  26 

Boni,  G.,  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  722 
Bray,  R.  E.,  monuments  in  St.  Paul's, 
1248 

Brent,  J.,  St.  Alban's  Abbey  roof,  130 
Buchan,  W.  P.  : kitchen  boiler  explo- 
sions, 80  ; ventilation  of  churches,  108 ; 
ventilated  soil-pipes,  135,  213 
Bnckle,  J.  G.,  footpaths,  526 
Carpenter,  R.  H.,  the  Mosque  of  Cordova, 
582,  807 

Chappell,  J.  T.,  tenders  for  Marylebone 
infirmary,  612 

Chappie,  J.,  corbel-table  at  St.  Alban’s, 
1246,  1296,  1354 

Chessell,  F.,  frost  and  water-pipes,  135 
Clark,  R.,  threatened  City  churches,  549 
Clarkson,  S.  F.,  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  105, 129 
Colley,  T.,  school  of  wood-carving,  1412 
Colls,  J.  H.,  the  building-trade,  1161 
Conder,  F.  R.,  oost  of  railway  tralfic,  133 
Conder,  Lieut.:  Dome  of  the  Rock,  924 ; 

Herod’s  Temple,  94 
Craven,  DuDnill,  & Co.,  tiles,  382 
Cummings,  H.,  Ramsgate  road  competi- 
tion, 584 

Dark,  H.,  the  oak,  869 
Darling,  T.,  Arundel  Church,  949 
Dashwood,  F.,  the  oak,  898 
Drew,  T.,  Institute  of  Irish  Architects, 
610 

Dreyfus  & Co.,  damp,  1218 
Dunkin,  W.,  roaring  pipes,  1216,  1274 
Edwards,  F.,  & Son,  kitchen  boiler  explo- 
sions, 436 

Ellis,  J.  H.,  Skipton  surveyorship,  239 
Evans,  J.,  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  129.  1294 
Faija,  H.  cement  and  concrete,  56,  949 
Fergusson,  J.  : the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum, South  Kensington,  1212 ; the 
Temple  of  Herod,  122 
Ferrey,  E.  B.,  Ashingdon  church,  978; 

“ the  ecclesiological  craze,”  436 
Field,  H.,  kitchen  boiler  explosions,  80, 
384 

Field,  Rogers  : open  soil-pipes  and  frost, 
239;  self-acting  syphons,  1062 
Fletcher,  B.,  pargeting  flues,  815 
Flynn,  T.  H.  M.,  granite  in  Dublin,  1247 
Fox,  H.  E.,  Westminster  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition, 295 

France,  G.  W,,  frost  and  mortar,  260 
Francis,  F.  J.,  “ action  for  fees,”  214 
Freshfleld,  E„  Sooiety  of  Antiquaries, 
1327 

Gern,  A.,  church  organs,  213 
Gibbs,  J.  A.,  decorations  at  the  King’s 
Head  Restaurant,  188 
Gordon,  J.,  drainage  of  Munich,  22 
Gramlick,  J.  T.,  waste  water-cocke,  553 
Grillith,  J.  M.,  modern  sculpture,  1186 
Griffith,  W.  P.  : John  Britton,  Clerken- 
well,  1387  ; St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  649 
Grimes,  E.,  “ Idle  hands  to  waste  lands,” 
29,  156,  325 ; the  present  state  of  things, 
974  ; wages  and  wheat,  384 
Gruneisen,  C.  L.,  water-rates,  1031 
Hall,  A.,  St.  Pancras  Workmen’s  Exhibi- 
tion, 1218 

Hall,  E.,  ceiling,  Carpenters’  Hall,  612 
Harland,  H.  S.,  protection  from  fire,  1 
Harris,  T.,  prime  cost,  10e9 


Letters,  writers  of—  continued. 

Hart,  E.,  education  of  plumbers,  697 
Harvey,  A.  J. : geographical  museums, 
1186;  provincial  safe  deposit  institu- 
tions, 1247  ; sailors’  clubs  and  reading- 
rooms,  1355 

Hayden,  W.  : mathematical  theory  of  the 
great  pyramid,  26-1;  Mycente  measure- 
ments, 384 

Hebb,  J.,  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  roof,  104 
Hems,  H.  : bloom  on  tiles,  382;  the  indus- 
trial crisis,  80,  184;  late  wrought-iron 
work,  670  ; restorations,  949  ; tiles  at 
Muchelney  Abbey,  1140  ; wood-carving, 
13S7 

Hindloy  & Bons,  mislaid  tenders,  1412 
Hodgson,  J.  S.,  town  surveyors,  976 
Hogg,  A.  D.,  fireproof  floors,  1300 
HoDeyman,  J.,  quantities,  669 
Howell,  J.  S.,  roariug  water-pipes,  1218 
Huggins,  8.,  threatened  churches  of  the 
City  of  London,  582 
Inwards,  R.,  ladders  slipping,  334 
Jaqnet,  J.  L.,  English  and  foreign  car- 
vers, 160 

Jay  & Co.,  Welch  granite  paving,  189 
Jones,  8., 'art  culture  of  the  upper  classes, 
636,  665 

Judtre,  M.  H.:  artissn9'  dwellings,  697; 

GroBvenor  Gallery,  869 
Kipling,  J.,  largest  stone  in  Eneland,  467 
Knight,  J.,  asphalte  and  York  paviDg, 
684 

Knightley,  T.  E. : pargeling  flues,  815; 

spots  on  Portland  cement.,  29 
Knox,  W.,  Liverpool  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  1118 

Lankester,  F.,  education  of  plumbers,  697 
Lansdown,  G.,  pargetiDg  flues.  870 
Lascelles,  W.  H.:  fireprool  floors,  1244, 
1386  ; waterproof  roofs,  1301 ; weather- 
proof walls,  1355 ; utilising  the  tides, 
1413 

Lawrence,  J.,  “ clearcole,”  12-46 
Leeds,  L.  W.,  radiation  or  convection  in 
warming,  28 

Longdin,  X.,  Welsh  granite,  161 
Lovegrove,  J.,  line  of  frontage,  1240 
Maguire,  W.  K.,  sanitary  supervision,  188 
McLauchlan,  F.  H.,  water-pipes  and 
frost,  266 

MayDard,  F.,  roaring  water-pipes,  1247 
Mitchell,  G.,  West  of  Eugland  labourers' 
dwellings,  393,  433 

Morris,  W.,  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  43-4 
Moslin,  S.,  monuments  in  St.  Paul’s,  1300 
Neale,  J.,  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  roof,  68, 
129,  213 

Newell,  C.  F.,  labourers’  dwellings, 
Cbinnock,  and  Chiselborougli,  -435 
Nichols,  J.  L.,  pavement,  York  Exhibi- 
tion, 1301 

Noble,  T.  C.  : origin  of  gas,  697,  758; 
Temple  Bar,  431 

Oliver,  S.  P.,  Palace  of  8oa-ierana,  867 
Oliver  & Leeson,  school-plauniDg,  1325 
Orr,  E.,  EddjBtone  lighthouse,  382 
Paice,  B.  A.,  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  roof,  129 
Palmer,  R.,  power  in  the  sewer,  29 
Papworlh,  W.,  Mosque  of  Cordova,  882 
Paterson,  M.,  costless  power,  80 
Payne,  R.,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  463 
Penrose,  F.  C.,  Paul’s  Cross,  861 
Phen£,  J.  S.,  dragon  worship,  959 
PhipBon,  T.  L.,  red  lead  and  white  zinc, 
160 

Pink,  R.,  tenders,  Churcher’s  College,  612 
Pipe,  W.  H.  : architects’  charges,  724; 

cash  provisions  in  contracts,  1117 
Porter,  J.  U.,  softening  water,  134 
Porter,  T.,  competitions,  1244 
Pyne,  E.,  art  for  art,  355,  434 
Rendle,  W.  E.,  York  Art  Exhibition,  552 
Rhodes,  J.,  safety  ladders,  526 
Riley,  W.,  party  walls,  385 
Robins,  E.  C.,  Dome  of  the  Rock,  951 
Rogers,  G.  A.,  wood-carving,  1300,  1365, 
1387,  1412 

Rosenthal  & Co.,  delay  in  building,  214 
Ryan,  G.,  carving  and  gilding,  950 
Scott,  J.  O.,  roof  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathe- 
dral, 25,  64,  105,  183 
Sessions  & Sons,  postal  reform,  239 
Shakespear,  J.  D.,  cost  of  patents,  611 
Shaw,  R.  N.,  open  soil-pipes,  188 
Bhelmerdine,  T.,  Muchelney  Abbey,  978, 
1075 

Shorland,  G.  L.,  acoustics  and  the  motion 
of  air,  108 

Sims,  W.,  workmen  in  Lincoln,  79 
6mitb,  R.  & E.,  a hard  case,  1355 
Smith,  T.  & Co.,  Croydon  Exhibition,  1274 
Smith,  Son,  & Co.,  flue-pipes  at  Criterion 
Theatre,  109 

Statbam,  H.  H,,  Geometry  and  Optics  of 
Ancient  Architecture,  290 
Stephens,  R.  B.,  Dartford  surveyorship, 
1118 

Street,  G.  E.,  roof  of  St.  Alban’s,  54,  104, 
168 

Sufficld,  T.  : defiled  bathrooms,  949 ; 

metropolitan  water  supply,  978 
Taylor,  J.,  stone  v.  cement,  1065 
Thomas,  W.,  Waterloo  Bridge,  382 
Thomas,  W.  Cave:  Association  of  Artist- 
workmen,  435  ; causes  of  disease,  435  ; 
lighting  the  Parthenon,  669  ; organi- 
sation of  emigration,  1117  ; transmu- 
tation of  force,  1442  ; utility  and 
beauty,  045,  975 ; who  will  help  the 
girls  P 1298 

Thwaite,  B.  H.,  Free  Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, 1219 

Travis,  H.,  the  appropriate  treatment 
of  granite  iu  city  architecture,  1442 
Trickett,  S.,  Mercers'  Company’s  Build- 
ings, Poultry,  1160 

Turner,  J.  G.,  Architects’  Benevolent 
8ociety,  333 

Walker,  E.,  dangerous  structures,  1035, 
1049,  1115 


Letters,  writers  of —continued. 

Wallis,  T.  W.,  wood-carving,  1354 
Ward,  C.  A.  : London  Bridge,  755;  the 
Poor  in  England,  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Hibbs.  1047,  1157 

Ward,  H.  J.,  inclination  of  chancels,  325 
Ward,  T.  P.,  a sad  case,  327 
Watts,  J.  B.,  an  architectural  emigrant's 
complaint,  1006 

Weatherley,  W.  S.,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s 
lectures,  355  * 

West,  G.,  Wouldham  drainage,  213 
Wheeler,  C.  A.,  posts  in  the  ground,  840 
Whitaker,  C.  W.,  bridging  the  Neva,  1327 
White,  W.,  restorations  at  St.  Alhan’s 
and  New  College,  1218, 1273, 1327, 1387; 
roof  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  5-4, 104 
Wilson,  H.,  calcium  whiles,  548 
Wiseman,  W.  T.,  bricks,  81,  1089 
Wray,  C.  G.,  quantity  surveyors,  31 
Wyatt,  T.  H.,  Architects'  Benevolent 
Society,  581 

Wyatt,  T.  H , and  White.  W.  H.,  the 
Conneil  of  the  Institute,  1S6 
Wyatt,  W.,  froet  and  the  water-pipes,  135 
“Lewis,”  the,  in  ancient  times,  759 
Lewis,  monuments  in,  754 
Lewisham,  fall  of  houses,  23,  58,  83,  163 
Liabilities  of  architects,  293,  309,  364,  423, 
479,  509,  612,  624,  651,  770,  820,  948 
Liabilities  of  auctioneers,  281 
Liabilities  of  builders,  364,  423,  479,  509, 
624,  651,  770,  826,  898,  1005 
Liabilities  of  building  owners,  361,  423 
Liabilities  of  local  boards,  902 
Liabilities  of  surveyors,  364,  423,  479,  509, 
624,  651,  696,  770,  826 

Liability  to  builders  ot  holders  of  funds  for 
the  repair  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  665 
Liability  of  employers : in  England,  327, 
310,  -462,  625,  633  ; in  Italy.  252 
Liability  for  works  under  Publio  Health 
Act,  433 

Libelling  architects,  903,  1251,  1411 

Library  of  the  British  Museum,  670 

Library  of  Herculaneum,  113 

Library  and  museum,  Derby,  782,  1260 

Library  and  museum,  Ipswich,  411 

Library  and  museum,  Preston,  263,  1369 

Library  and  museum,  Sunderland,  1316 

Lichfield  Cathedra],  6,  639 

Lichfield,  notes  on,  4 

Life  in  India,  473,  506,  662,  707 

Lifting  appliances  for  builders,  102 

Lifts,  789,  1121 

Light,  cost  of,  35,  79 

Light  and  air  cases  : see  “ Actions  " 

Lighting  of  schools,  929,  958,  1069 
Lighthouse  architecture,  243,  271,  765 
Lighthouses:  Bull  Point,  785  ; cost  of,  990; 
Eddystone,  243,  382,  699,  727,  993,  951  ; 
Fremantle,  Western  Australia,  72;  light- 
ing of,  269,380;  Swanage,  1064;  wrought 
iron;  310 

Lightning:  conductors,  842,  1186;  damage 
by,  468  ; electricity  and,  82 
Lights,  new,  on  Egyptian  architecture,  191 
Lights  of  old  London,  305,  359 
Lights,  pavement,  1 302 
Ligny’s  method  of  drying  buildings,  753 
Limbnrg-on-the-Lahn,  911 
Lime  : and  bricks,  645  ; a yard  of,  66 
Limehouse : advertisement  hoardings,  412; 
graving  docks,  12-48;  vestry-hall,  640, 
1164 

Limerick,  sanitary  condition  of,  898 
Limljord  railway  bridge,  856 
Lincoln  : Architectural  Society  at  Stam- 
ford, 623,  653;  county  history,  653; 
County  Hospital,  747 ; Roman  remains 
at,  328,  357,  4-41 
Line  engraving,  664 
Line  of  frontage,  756,  1185,  12-46 
Liskeard  parish  church,  325 
Literary  Fund,  Royal,  328 
Literature  and  art,  90 
Liverpool:  Alexandra  Theatre,  814,  1184; 
Architectural  Society,  69,  131,  329,  380, 
1140,  1157,  1210,  1275  ; art  in,  1303  ; Art 
Club,  137,  251,  843,  1009;  Atlantic  Docks 
station,  1439;  Builders’  and  Property 
Owners'  Association,  527;  cottage- 
building, 1188  ; docks,  1105  ; Engineer- 
ing Society.  92,  212,  268,  357,  654,  723, 
878,  1064,  1161,  1221  ; engineer.ships, 
925,  1009,  1065,  1185,  1218,  1249.  1393  ; 
exhibition  of  Wedgwood  ware,  137,  251, 
Hanover  Galleries,  1326  ; health  of  the 
Toxteth  district,  397  ; intellectual  life  in, 
613  ; Labourers’  Dwellings  Society,  1088  ; 
Lime  - street  Station  Extension,  550  ; 
markets,  725,  951  ; Master  Builders' 
Association,  1118,  1329  ; Mersey  Sub- 
way, 1216  ; Mersey  Tunnel  scheme,  110 ; 
Picton  reading-room,  320,  952, 1139,  1157, 
1330;  pictures  at,  357,  977;  Plumbers' 
Association,  1331 ; property  in,  1184 ; 
Reform  Club,  176;  Rotunda  Theatre,  32  ; 
sanitary  statistics,  380;  Seamen’s  Orphan 
Institution,  550;  sewer  scandals,  640; 
slop  buildmg  at,  1299 ; Toxteth  Park  sur- 
veyorship, 654;  town  surveyor's  office, 
33  ; tramways,  1341 ; Washington  Hotel, 
902;  water  supply,  838,  897,  1004,  1159, 
1275  ; wells  ancl  sea-water,  1004,  1159  ; 
West  Derby,  564 
Llandudno,  808,  870,  924 
Loans  for  public  works,  268 
Local  boards'  liabilities,  902 
Local  board  surveyors,  947,  976, 1006,  1035, 
1089,  1064,  1118,  1160 

Locks:  American,  82,110,1119;  ancient, 
152 

Locks  and  locksmiths,  82, 110 
Loftus  Town-hall,  1321 
Logic  of  architectural  design,  147 
London:  brewers,  303  ; bridge,  .341,  726, 
731,  755,  814,  833,  869  : bridges,  59,  159, 
223,  329,  613,  619  : Builders’  Society,  214; 
without  coal-smoke,  8S,  165  ; engineering 
trade,  815,  872  ; government,  726 ; night- 
lights  of  old,  305,  359;  noteworthy 


house?,  555  ; old,  295  ; pre- Adamite,  225  ; 
records,  933  ; in  red,  1127;  sewage,  1353; 
street  gates  and  bars,  837 ; threatened 
churches  of,  33,  137,  213,  268,  439,  539, 
549,  682,  739  ; Trades  Council,  412  ; views, 
Crace  collection,  189,  390,  416,  1248 ; 
water  supplv,  291,  2114,  555,  563,  868,  897, 
925,  930,  974,  978,  992,  1034, 1091,  1110 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Paddington 
Branch,  696,  641 

London  and  Middlesex  Archmological 
Societv,  522,  547,  549,  583,  755,  789, 
963,  1413 

London  and  South  Western  Bank,  Bristol 
Branch,  5-45 

Londondery,  business  premises,  137 
Lore  of  flowers,  880 
Louvre,  the,  Paris,  1313 
Liibeck,  Medimval  arr.  at,  1009 
Lucubration?,  architectural,  1279 
Ludgate-hill : bank  premijes,  772;  uew 
buildings,  1078 ; land  at,  650 
Lunatic  asylums  : cost  of,  1330  ; Dundee, 
1138;  Gloucestershire,  215,  671,  899,  907 
Luther's  house  at  Man- Held,  33 
Luxembourg,  Paris,  1312 
Lydney  : cross,  12  ; Roman  remains,  425 
Lyme  Regis,  454 
Lynn  Corn  Exchange,  671 
Lyons,  ThdAtre  Belleoour,  1141, 1362 

MACADAM,  440 

Machinery  : artisans  and,  667 ; babydom 
of,  289;  at  the  Kilburu  Show,  768,  796; 
laundry,  96 

Madagascar : palace  867 ; education  in, 
1022 

Madrid:  Architectural  Review,  309  ; Central 
Society  of  Architects,  114  ; notes  on,  10 
Cl.  114,  309 

Maidstone  Bridge,  the  new,  215,  891 
Malt-kiln  floor?,  1137 

Manchester  : Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  111  ; 
Agnew's  exhibition  of  pictures,  297 ; 
Architectural  Association,  263, 1161,  1285 ; 
the  Artisans’  Dwelling  Act.  1299  ; Barton 
Union  Inflrmary,  269;  Board  Schools, 
655;  Central  Station,  466;  churches, 
new,  196;  City  8urveyorship,  164;  Free 
Trade  Hall,  1219;  Gentlemen’s  Concert 
Hall,  1891 ; Geological  Society,  268  ; Hey- 
wood  Park,  950;  Household  Stores,  1C00  ; 
markets,  439,  725  ; improvements,  1431 ; 
Mechanics’  Institution,  1160;  pictures 
in,  1009  ; Ruskin  Society,  1275 ; Salford 
Ladies'  S-initary  Association,  110;  Sohool 
of  Art,  295,  1441  ; Social  Science  Con- 
gress, 1067,  1114.  1123,  1128,  1130,  1131, 
1135,  1136,  1147,  1150,  1155,  1214;  So- 
ciety of  Architects,  L 05  ; Steam  Users' 
Association,  436  ; steel  screws,  789,  817  ; 
tidal  navigation  to,  1221 ; Town-hall, 
mural  decorations,  877  ; trade  confer, 
ence,  -441;  water  supply,  266 
Manchester  Hotel,  Aldorsgste-street,  287 
Manners  and  customs  of  Egyptians,  2,  38 
Mansions:  Brittas,  Queen’s  County, ’Ire- 
land. 405;  Glen  Tana,  Aberdeen,  1234: 
Godden-green,  1350;  Madrid,  10;  Mount 
Stuart  House,  Bute,  8H2  ; Sunningdale, 
469  ; town  and  country,  139 
Manufacturers,  our,  387 
Manuscripts'  ancient.  356,  726,  1037 
Manx  churchyards,  128-4 
Marburg  University  buildings,  1078 
Margate:  eea-bathing  infirmary,  1233; 
water-supply,  294 

Markets:  Billingsgate,  524;  Blackpool, 
951;  Burslem.  789;  Chelmsford,  951; 
Dublin,  467 ; Flower  and  Fruit,  London, 
265,  413,  81-4,  1141,  1159;  Leadenhall, 
1389;  Leeds,  1299;  Liverpool,  725,  951  ; 
Manchester,  439,  725 ; Metropolitan 

Meat  and  Poultry,  1152;  Nottingham, 
467,  971;  Southport,  1058,  1075;  Strat- 
ford, 951, 981, 1032, 1065  ; Todmorden,  467 
Masonry.  949 

Master  builders’  associations,  79,  82,  134, 
187,  214,  329,  357,  868,  893,  1118,  1329 
Masters  and  men  (see  weekly  numbers) 
Maxims  of  architectural  morality,  147 
Matlock  drainage  works,  1217 
Mathematical  theory  of  Great  Pyramid,  264 
Mean,  the  golden,  103 
Measuring  old  buildings,  516 
Melbourne  : Exhibition,  265,  641 ; Union 
Bank  of  Australia,  1179 
Meldon  Viaduct,  the,  1C87 
Melrose  Abbey,  842 
Melville  and  Coghill,  326 
Mercers’  Company's  : buildings,  1102,1160; 
Hall,  1050 

Merchant  Taylors'  nail,  991 
Mersey  : docks,  11  5 ; subway,  1216  ; 
tunnel,  110 

Mdryon's  etching*,  1226,  1369 
Meteorology  and  house-building,  1196 
Meteyard,  Miss,  410 
Metropolis,  growth  of,  11 
Metropolitan : Asylums  Board,  135,  137, 
144,  1249  ; water-supply,  291,  555,  503, 
930,  974,  978,  992,  1091,  1116 
Mews  dwellings,  440 
Mexico,  an  Englishman's  palace,  671 
Mezsotinto  engraving,  768 
Michelangelo,  90,  145 
Middle-class  schools,  1251,  1286 
Midian,  remains  in,  76 
Midland  Land  and  Investment  Corporation, 
111,  164,  872 

Midland  Railway  : extensions,  Somers  Town, 
582  ; strike  of  guards,  61 
Mildew  on  8t.  Paul's,  469 
Mineral  output,  our,  341 
Mineral  whites,  492,  548 
Miners  of  the  For  st  of  Dean,  196 
Miners’  wage?,  417,  623 
Mining  district  in  China,  a,  321 
Minsters,  English,  846 
Ministry  of  Health,  a,  418 
Mirrors,  a manufactory  of,  989 
Missions,  scientific,  1022 
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Mixed  and  homogeneous  architecture,  875 
Monte  Cassino,  1193 
Montgomeryshire,  autir|nities  of,  1003 
Montpellier,  France,  1019 
Monument,  the  nameless,  1243 
Monumental  : brasses  in  Gloucestershire, 
493  ; chapels,  ancient,  363,  385,  687  ; 
history  of  ltome,  1013,  1071 ; Bculpture, 
250 

Monuments  : ancient,  286  ; Archdeacon 
Moore,  1030;  M.  Berrycr,  Paris,  181  ; 
Sir  Thos.  Biddulph,  816  ; Bough.  S.,  900, 
1060;  Lord  Brougham,  8;  Duke  of 
[ Brunswick,  Geneva,  899,  1321  ; Bryce, 
Dr.,  1069  ; George  Buchanan,  482 ; 
Burns,  953;  Clarkson,  Thomas,  1036; 
Colonsay,  Lord,  1060 ; Cornelius,  Dtlssel- 
dorf,  1173  ; Franco-German  War,  Paris, 
1093  ; Frederick  William  III.,  Cologne, 
596;  French  historic,  732  ; Flitcroft's, 
912;  German  National,  190;  Bishop 
Hamilton,  289;  Ilishgate  Cemetery,  1 60; 
Highland,  1045 ; Kuox,  John,  1036;  Leigh- 
ton Buzzard,  900;  Countess  of  Loudoun, 
900 ; Princess  Alice,  Sandringham  Church, 
1302;  Ramsay,  Dean,  900;  Scott,  Edin- 
burgh, 492  ; Stanlcy-Alderley,  1326; 
Stratford  Martyrs’,  872,  900;  81.  Paul's, 
464,  1246,  1300 ; 8uBsex,  Duke  of,  981 ; 
M.  Thiers,  891  ; Windsor,  1092 
Monuments  in  churches,  1121 
Monuments  in  Lewis,  761 
Moore,  Tom,  memorial  of,  440,  498,  1055 
Moorfields  Tabernacle,  1141 
Moorish  architecture,  420,  505,  618,  1034 
Moote  Hall,  St.  Alban’s,  1103, 1161 
Morality,  architectural,  147 
More,  Sir  T.,  on  building  in  Utopia,  199 
Morgue,  Paris,  852 
Mortality  of  rich  and  poor,  1155 
Mortar : adhesion  of,  641  ; frost  and,  188, 
214,  266,  293 ; joints,  409  ; mill.  Jack- 
son's,  324 

Mortising-macbiue,  “ Southwark,”  611 
Mortuaries,  public,  935 
Mosaic  decorations,  419 
Mosques  : Algiers,  1031 ; Cordova,  420, 
605,  582,  807,  882 
Mount  Stuart  [louse,  Bute,  862 
Muchelney  Abbey,  945,  973,  1075,  1140 
Munich  : art  exhibition,  843  ; drainage,  22, 
827 ; statue  foundry,  190 
Municipal  Engineers'  Association,  212.  781, 
886,  920,  1029,  1043,  1385 
Murauo  glassworks,  249 
Museums: — Architectural,  329,  735,  1050; 
Berlin  Artillery,  904;  Bradford,  640; 
British,  111,  189,  259,  424,  637,  670,  1184, 
1202,  1214,  12  48,  1273,  1232,  1313;  City 
Free,  189 ; Colonial,  1009  ; Derby,  783, 
1260;  Florence,  794;  French,  G73,  1313, 
1366;  Indian,  813,  897,  837;  Ipswich,  411, 
652,759;  Naples,  143;  Natural  History, 
South  Kensington,  626,  1212  ; Paris,  641, 
1169  ; Parkes  Hygiene,  265,  613,  690  719, 
749,  1103,  1231  ; Patent,  626  ; Picardy, 
Amiens,  1022;  Plantin,  Antwerp,  453; 
Preston,  263,  1369  ; provincial  geographi- 
cal, 1186;  Ragby,  726;  South  Kensington, 
29,  189,  390,  439,  655;  South  London, 
631 ; Sunday  opening  of,  579,  1055,  1160  ; 
Bunderland,  1316 
Museums,  art  teaching  of,  1229 
Musio  : arcliitectnre  and,  1421  ; bells  and, 
169 ; buildings  for,  408  ; National  Training 
School,  753 

Music-halls,  precautions  against  lire  in, 
441 

Myceme,  339,  334 

NANKIN,  Confucian  templo,  107 
Naples,  the  national  museum,  143 
National:  Art  Training  School,  South  Ken- 
sington, 287,  323;  Association  of  Master 
Builders,  79,  134,  187,  214,  868,  893  ; 
Boiler  Iusurauce  Company,  436 ; Gallery, 
297,  867;  Health.  Society,  107,  176,  697  ; 
Penny  Bank,  655,  991  ; Portrait  Gallery, 
164,  693;  School  of  Wood  Carvin",  753, 
1062,  1089,  1139,  1150,  1185,  1216,  1300, 
1327 ; Training  School  for  Music,  753 
National  Theatre  for  the  national  drama 
66,  92,  120,  302,  365, 409,  733, 851,  902, 990, 
1008 

Natural  [History  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton, 626,  1212 

Natives  in  the  Indian  civil  service,  872 
Naval  architecture  and  torpedo-boats,  106 
Nave  roof,  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  1,  25,  33,  54, 
68,  104,  129,  158,  188,  213,  512 
Naworth  Castle,  1027 
Netley  Abbey,  927 
Neva,  bridging  the,  1285,  1327 
New  Broad-street,  ollicee  in,  282 
New  building,  what  is  a P 65,  80,  95,  663 
New  College,  Oxford,  1179,  1218 
Now  River  Company,  354 
New  South  Wales,  Bathurst  Hospital,  669 
New  York  : elevated  railways,  499  ; Exhibi- 
tion of  1883,  651 ; house  - building  in, 
1141 ; plumbers,  759  ; population  of,  1120 
Newcastle. on-Tyne  : Arts  Association,  891 ; 
Board  schools,  692 ; Corporation-street 
schools,  1183  ; industrial  dwellings,  26, 
769,  786,  1009;  Northern  Architectural 
Association,  134,  721 ; quay  work,  1059  ; 
Stephenson’s  house,  585 ; surveyorships, 
1275  ; tramways,  83,  843  ; walls  and 
towers,  1326 ; water  supply,  438 ; Weaver’s 
Tower,  171 

Newhaven  harbour,  304 
Newmarket,  Rous  Memorial,  437 
Newspapers  under  the  Romans,  396 
Newsrooms,  Peele’s,  12 
Night  lights  of  Old  London,  305,  359 
Nineveh,  443 

Non-professional  study  of  architecture,  131, 
163 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  699 
Norfolk  window,  Ely  Chapel,  321 
Normal  architecture  of  schools,  958 
Normal  cost  of  school  buildings,  362 


North  London  Collegiate  School,  836 
North  London  Consumption  Hospital,  755 
North  London  Railway,  surplus  land,  582 
Northampton  : Architectural  Society  at 
Stamfoid,  623,  653  ; Castle,  263  ; Roman 
coins  found,  946 

Northamptonshire  churches,  919 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  134, 
721,  1213 

Northern  coal-trade  arbitrations,  623 
Northern  glass  manufacture,  393 
Northern  trade  in  1878,  43 
Northumberland:  coal-mines,  424 ; county 
architect,  434 

Northumberland  Avenue  : the  Grand 
Hotel,  136,  162  ; building  for  the  Society 
for  Promoting- Christian  Knowledge,  347, 
. 1152 

Norway,  forests  of,  1095,  1203,  1367 
Norwich  : British  Archreological  Associa- 
tion at,  965;  steam  laundry  and  baths,  868 
Norwood  Schools  competition,  68 
Note,  an  editorial,  162 
Nottingham : growth  of,  G83 ; Hide  and 
Skin  Market,  467,  971 ; Morley  Club, 
323;  Public  Baths,  553 ; refuse  disposal, 
948  ; School  of  Art,  137,  185  ; street  im- 
provements, 326 

Novelties  of  industry  Applied  to  domestic 
life,  143 

Number  1S79  of  the  Builder,  162 
Numismatics  and  architecture,  1012 
Nuremberg,  old  buildings  at,  1286 

OAK  : importation  of,  1037 ; size  of,  869, 
898,  1158,  1189 

Obelisk  to  Emperor  William,  Berlin,  57 
Obelisks : Egyptian,  68,  187,  191,  342,  355, 
615  ; in  Rome,  355 

Obituary  : — Adams,  C.  J.  264  ; Anspach, 
M.,  622 ; Baade,  K.f  1109 ; Baker,  W., 
56;  Bartholomew,  W.  V.,  357;  Blore,  E., 
1019,  1339;  Botterill,  W.  H.,  1383;  Boxall, 
Sir  W.,  1338  ; Broadhead,  W.,  329;  Cald- 
well, R.,  885  ; Cham,  1020;  Cockerell,  F. 
P.,  1393,  1433;  Colnaghi,  D.,  1441 ; Coate, 
M.,  224;  Delepierre,  O.,  962;  Denuelle, 
A.,  1441  ; Dixon,  W.  J.,  1171 : Due,  M.  J. 
L.,  123  ; Dunkin,  A.  J.,  211  ; Farmer,  W., 
1274 ; Favre,  M.,  S27,  952  ; Field,  H.,  612  ; 
Foster,  P.  Le  Neve,  238;  Gibbons,  W., 
1441  ; Gough,  J.  W.,  812 ; Hauvey,  J., 
1303;  Hatfield,  R.  G.,  410;  Hervey,  T., 
56;  Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  960 ; Hornblower, 
L.,  1331 ; Hilbner,  K.,  1409  ; Humphreys, 
H.  Noel,  698;  Inman,  W.  S.,  1339;  Ives, 
J.  R.  C.,  Ill;  Ittenbach,  F.,  1409;  John- 
son, J.,  53, 137  ; Kemp,  C.  J.,  95  ; King, 
R.  J.,  295  ; Kracker,  Herr,  1078 ; Lad- 
brooke,  J.  B.,  873  ; Landseer,  C.,  843,  853; 
Leach,  Dr.,  1358  ; Lee,  F.  R.,  872 ; 
Leslie,  J.,  1441;  Liveaay,  A.  F.,  1161; 
Mahdrault,  M.,678;  Meteyard,  Miss,  440; 
Millet,  M.  Eugene,  238  ; Moore,  D.,  1215, 
1249;  Noe,  Comte  de,  1020;  Newall,  W., 
1062;  Pamzzi,  Sir  A.,  410;  Poelaert,  M., 
1274;  Poole,  P.  F.,  1093;  Robinson,  J., 
925;  Rogers,  Dr.  H.,  1166;  Semper,  Prof., 
6G1,  880;  Shimmin,  H.,  81;  Smith,  G., 
1019;  Sopwith,  1’.,  F.R.3.,  111;  Stride, 
L.;  318  ; Taylor,  Baron,  1020,  1016,  1073  ; 
Valerie,  M.,  1078;  Vallancey,  Col.,  81; 
Viollet-le-Duc,  E.,  1083,  1073,  1097,  1169, 
1183, 1313  ; Vogel,  L.,  1003  ; Ward,  E.  M., 
81,  93;  Warren,  H.,  1411 ; Webb,  B.,  662  ; 
Williams,  E.  L.  264  ; Willoughby,  W., 
1078  ; Woodman,  W.  H.,  639 
Observatory,  paper  dome  for,  400 
Observer  oliice,  the,  1215,  12 19j 
Oliices,  New  Broad-street,  282 
Oil-lamps  of  Old  London,  305 
Old  London  : Crace  collection  of  views,  189, 
390,  416  ; night-light3  of,  305,  359;  St. 
Giles's-in-the-Fields,  295 
Old  masters'  drawings  : at  tbe  Belle  Arti, 
Venice,  170 ; Paris,  629,  677,  679  ; Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  763 ; Royal  Academy,  37, 
87,  116 

Old  8t.  Panl’9,  records  of,  118 
Oldham  Town-hall,  1181 
Olympia,  excavations  and  discoveries  in, 
70,  475,  610,  651,  736 
Opera-house,  Paris,  202 
Optical  refinements  in  Greek  architecture, 
123,  159,  174,  207,  225,  290 
Oracles  : Delphi,  291,  474  ; Dodona,  475 
Ornamentation  of  the  household,  1086 
Oratory,  Brompton,  896 
Ordnance,  heavy,  399 
Ordnance  survey,  the,  843,  897,  1006 
Orenburg,  Russia,  new  cathedral,  545 
Organisation  of : archccological  associations, 
937  ; emigration,  1117 

Organs:  in  churches,  89,  213;  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  -439  ; Hereford  Cathedral,  439 
Origin  of  gaslighting,  359,  697,  758 
Origin  of  species  in  architecture,  762 
Oswestry,  arcbasologists  at,  1003 
Outlook  of  labour,  the,  41 
Output  of  minerals,  our,  341 
Overcrowding,  567,  845,  905,  1219 
Owen,  Sir  P.  Cunliffe,  297 
Owen  Jones  prizes,  the,  752,  872 
Ownership  of  architects'  drawings,  1273 
Oven,  tbe  potter’s,  553 
Ovingdean  Church,  1930 
Oxford  : All  Souls'  College  Chapel,  reredos, 
489  ; Balliol  College  new  hall,  1111 ; New 
College,  1179,  1218 ; records,  842;  Slade 
professorship,  553 
Oxford  chantry  at  Lavenham,  150 


PACIFIC  cable,  a,  510 
Paddington  branch,  London  Joint-Stock 
Bank,  376,  397 

Pagan  v.  Christian  art,  376,  397 
Paint,  removing,  727 

Painter,  a,  in  court  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 42 

Painters  and  the  picture  season,  305 
Painters’ : tenders,  787 ; wages,  725 


Painting : on  glass,  1307 ; on  pottery  and 
glass,  815 

Paintings  by  Old  Masters  : at  Burlington 
House,  37,  87,  116;  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  7,  63 
Paiuts,  silicate,  407,  812 
Paisley  Town-hall,  1234 
Palace  of  Allred  the  Great,  Wedmore,  943 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Rome,  421 
Palace  in  Mexico,  a,  671 
Palace  of  Soa-ierana,  Madagascar,  867 
Palenque,  temple  at,  1188 
Palestrina,  tomb  at,  405 
Palladio  and  his  works,  274,  983 
Panama  canal,  650,  679,  726,  853 
Panizzi,  the  late  Sir  A.,  410,  424 
Paper  : bricks,  112;  dome,  400 
Papier  mdchd,  cheap,  183 
Papworth,  J.  B.,  703 
Papyri:  Egyptian,  191;  Roman,  143 
Pa-geting  flues,  767,  787,  815,  870 
Paris  : ancient  churches,  343  ; an  architect's 
mania,  981  ; architecture,  142-4  ; archi- 
tecture at  the  Salon,  732  ; art  copyright, 
982;  books  on  art,  247  ; building  trade,  705, 
1093, 1127,  1168,  1202,  1223,  1257;  captive 
balloon,  931 ; Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1132  ; Chamber  of  Deputies,  Palais  Bour- 
bon, 1312  ; Christofle  plating  works,  332  ; 
Comedie  Fraigaise,  733,  767 ; death  of 
Baron  Taylor,  1020 ; death  of  Cham,  1020 ; 
death  of  M.  Due,  123 ; death-rate,  1422  ; 
decorations  in,  527 ; drawings  by  the  old 
masters,  620,  677,  679;,  Ecolo  des  Beaux 
Arts,  767,  1169,  1257 ; Ecole  Ceutrale  des 
Arts  et  Manufactures,  705,  799  ; Egyptian 
Museum  at  the  Louvre,  1228 ; electric 
light  in,  623;  encouragement  of  the  arts 
in,  1093;  exhibition  building,  866  ; exhibi- 
tion of  German  art,  1341  ; exhibition  of 
sciences  applied  to  industry,  848,  961, 
1013,  1096,  1166;  Favrel  gold-leaffactory, 
103;  fine-arts  at,  33;  Firmin-Didot  collec- 
tion, 622;  floor-cloth  manufacture,  738; 
free  school  of  art  for  girls,  1156;  French 
International  Club,  423;  Hertford  British 
Hospital,  573,  603;  hospitals,  426;  Hotel 
Coutat,  196;  Hotel  do  Vi  lie,  622;  Hotel 
Drouot,  622;  of  cities,  393;  house- 
building in,  1366 ; india-rubber  manufac- 
ture, 771 ; International  Art  Society,  646  ; 
International  Congress  of  Architects,  197, 
236,  665,  678,  705  ; Japanese  drama  in,  336  ; 
Louvre,  1312;  Luxembourg,  1312 ; master- 
] aioter  a,  1419;  Mediaeval  building  trade, 
93;  monument  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  1093 ; monument  to  M.  Berryer,  181 ; 
Morgue,  852;  Mas6e  d’Artillerie,  1306; 
Museum  of  Comparative  Sculpture,  1109  ; 
Opera-house,  202;  Parisian  Bank,  126; 
Pavilion  de  Marsan,  Tuileries,  801 ; peda- 
gogic  museum,  641 ; pictures  in,  468,  537, 
555,  564,  591;  plan  lisible,  1160;  post- 
ollices,  1105;  Prefecture  of  Police,  150; 
price  of  land,  555  ; prints  at  the  Biblio- 
thdquo  Nationale,  1202;  rebuilding  in, 
43S ; roads  in,  1189;  Salon-537,  664,  591, 
647,  Til,  768;  soene-paiiiKng  in,  209; 
smoke  in,  1366 ; special  schflpl  of  archi- 
tecture, a,  1206;  standard  \scale,  758; 
statues  of  the  Republic,  1105,  1169; 
synagogne.  Rue  des  Tournellefe,  856,  966  ; 
teaching  of  drawing,  767  ; Thackeray  in, 
647;  Theatre  Frangais,  879,  1046  ; theatri- 
cals in,  1097;  Trocad6ro,  -426  J Tuileries, 
879;  Viollot- le  - Duo  (see  “Viollet-le- 
Duc  ”)  ; winter  in,  1421 
Paris  in  Mediaeval  times,  317,  343 
Paris  Exhibition  : artisans'  reports,  752, 
1064,  .1277,  1335;  cabinet-making,  1278; 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  445  ; 
English  art  at,  137  ; French  and  English 
pottery,  1277;  furniture,  1278;  German 
pottery  [at,  221 ; household  comforts  at, 
118;  Indian  pottery,  289;  plasteriug, 
1278  ; Whitworth's  (Sir  J.)  exhibits,  297  ; 
wood-carving,  1278 
Parker,  J.  H.,  Mr.,  411 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  265,  613,  699, 
719,  749,  1103,  1291 

Parks:  Aberdeen,  950;  Birmingham,  438  ; 
Heywood,  950;  Huddersfield,  950;  Kil- 
marnock, 950  ; Salford,  439,  950;  town, 
1352  ; Wolverhampton,  830 
Parliament,  houses  of,  Berlin,  57 
Parliamentary  blu9  books,  336 
Parliamentary  jottings  : Ancient  Monu- 
ments, 266;  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  813, 
872,  905  ; Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  813 ; 
Civil  Service  estimates,  public  works,  and 
science  and  art,  324;  continuous  brakes, 
769  ; East  India  Public  Works,  872 ; 
Employers’  Liability,  327,  340,  533  ; 
Horticultural  Gardens,  813  ; Indian 
Mnseum,  813,  897 ; London  Bridge,  731, 
814,  869  ; London  water  supply,  465,  897, 
925,  930,  974 ; Manchester  water  supply, 
266 ; maintenance  of  Royal  palaces  and 
publio  buildings,  464;  National  Gallery, 
297,  867 ; Ordnance  Surrey,  843,  897  ; 
Patent  Bill,  390,  613  ; Private  Bill  Legisla- 
tion, 102;  Rivers  Conservancy  Bill,  326, 
813;  Royal  Parks,  464;  Science  and  Art 
Department,  897  ; Thames  river  floods, 
268;  Thames  Valley  drainage,  280;  Tower 
Bridge  Bill,  465,  842,  869  ; Workmen's 
Compensation  Bill,  897 
Parthenon  : chryselephantine  statues,  181  ; 
lighting,  616,  669;  proportion  in  the,  175, 
208  ; sculptures,  121,  1282 
Party-walls,  the  law  and  the  practice,  98, 
161, 187,  210,  385 

Patchwork,  an  architectural,  by  H.  W. 
Brewer,  12 

Patent : Bill,  390,  685,  613;  fees,  611 ; law 
in  France,  988 ; Museum,  626 : Offices, 
Chancery-lane,  626 
Patents,  law  of,  737,  1086 
Paternoster-row,  new  premises,  1087 
Paul  Veronese  in  court,  42 
Paul's  Cross,  441,  637,  777,  861 
Pavement  lights,  1302 


Pavia,  the  Certosa,  219 
Pavilion  de  Marsan,  Tuileries,  801 
Paving:  apportionments,  898;  asphalte, 
524,  681,  721,  920;  Chancery-lane,  867; 
granite,  78,  161,  189  ; macadam,  357,  720; 
stone,  720 ; terra-metallic,  499  ; wood, 
357,  433,  721,  815,  1437  ; York,  524,  534 
Payment  for  quantities,  668,  757 
Pediment  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  121 
Peel  Castle,  1330 
"Pcele’s  Coffee-hou3e,”  12 
Pegnitz  at  Nuremberg,  the,  1236 
Pekin,  810 

Penmaenmawr  granite,  78, 161,  189 
Penge  vestry-hall,  496 
Penzance,  progress  in.  33 
Pera,  condition  of,  356 
Pergaraos,  sculptures  of,  1-123 
Periclean  age,  works  of,  174,  203,  224 
Personal  recollections  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
621,  613 

Perth  municipal  bnildings,  1260 
Petersfield,  Churcher’s  College,  612,  735 
Petra,  the  caves  of,  758 
Petroleum,  36,  1005 
Petticoat-square  improvement,  291 
Petty,  Wood,  & Co.’s  warehouse,  South- 
wark, 681,  828 

Pharaoh’s  army  in  the  Red  Sea,  1181 
Phidias  and  chryselephantine  statues,  181 
Philadelphia  Engineers’  Club,  834,  854 
Philosophy  of  architectural  style,  273 
Phcenicia  and  Assyria,  673 
Phccnician  antiquities,  953 
Photographio  Society,  1141 
Pianoforte,  a sumptuous,  595 
Picardy,  museum  of,  Amiens,  1022 
Picton  reading-room,  Liverpool,  320,  952. 
1139,  1157,  1330 

Pictorial  decoration  of  public  buildiDgs 
1067,  1123,  1130 
Picture  season,  the,  305 
Picture-buying,  872 

Picture-galleries,  emptiness  of,  705,  755 
Pictures  ; Art- Union  of  London,  667,  812, 
915 ; Birmingham  Society  of  Artists,  980  ■ 
Brighton,  413,  1009;  Dalston,  1203  : 
Dora’s,  836 ; Dudley  Gallery,  269,  1312  ; 
French  Gallery,  Pall-mall,  366  ; French 
and  Flemish  Gallery,  1201 ; by  Mr.  Frith, 
1249;  German  Athenaeum,  387;  Grosve- 
nor Gallery  Exhibition,  481,  534  ; Insti- 
tute of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  450, 
1365;  Liverpool,  357,  977 ; Lang’s  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  625  ; Manchester,  297,  1009  ; 
Northern  India,  680;  old  masters  at  tho 
Belle  Arti,  Venice,  170;  old  masters  at 
the  Grosyenor  Gallery,  7,  63 ; old  masters 
at  Royal  Academy,  37,  87,  116  ; Paris, 
468,  537,  555,  664,  691,  647  ; Royal  Albert 
Hall,  146,  1216  ; Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion, 489,  502,  533  ; Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy, lf<7 ; Society  of  British  Artists,  10, 
367,  1341  ; Society  of  Lady  Artists,  323  ; 
Society  of  Painters  iu  Water  Colours,  477, 
1365 ; South  London  Exhibition,  813,  925  ; 
Titian’s,  555  ; Turner's  “Conway  Castle,” 
83 

Pile  dwellings,  Lake  of  Geneva,  976 
Pilon,  Germain,  561 
Pimlico,  iuundations  at,  45 
Pitchford  Church,  1055 
Plagiarism  in  German  Gothic,  17g 
Planchd,  J.  R.  : on  costume,  729 ; on  a 
national  theatre,  302 

Planning  of  middle-class  schools,  1251,  1325 
Plant,  property  in,  481 
Plantin’s  priming-office,  Antwerp,  453 
Piaster  and  gilding,  918 
Plastering,  French,  1278 
Plasterers,  training  of,  1301 
Pla'o- glass,  French,  989 
Platinum,  coating  metals  with,  495 
Playgrounds,  584. 1189 
Plumbers':  in  New  York,  759;  technical 
education  of,  697 

Plumbing : in  America,  1070  ; bad,  1193 
Plymouth  : sanitary  condition,  293  ; theatre, 
924 

Pneumatio:  bells,  1330;  excavator,  469; 

sewerage,  233,  441,  781 
Poetry:  of  architecture,  131;  of  pre- 
Raflaellitism,  157 
Poisonous  wall-papers,  498,  640 
Pollution  of  rivers,  145,  101,  497,  888,  1271 
Polytechnicum,  Aix-lo-Cbapolle,  45 
Pompeii,  discoveries  at,  1113 
Poor  in  England,  the,  1047,  1087,  1117, 
1157 

Poroelain  at  Liverpool,  843 
Porches:  Rathhaus,  Cologne,  1078 ; West- 
minster, Abbey,  312 

Porter-Clark  process  of  softening  water, 
1116 

Portico,  Athenian,  174 
Portfolio  of  ancient  engravings,  a,  393 
Portland  cement,  29,  50,  938 
Portrait  Gallery,  National,  164,  693 
Portsmouth:  Builders’  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, 294 ; lead  poisoning  at,  78 ; 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  1059 
Post-offices  : Bremen,  482;  Cork,  650 
Ipswich,  438,  641,  739;  Paris,  1105 
Post-office,  work  of  the,  1201 
Post-office  Savings  Bank,  976,  1001,  1230 
Postal  reform  needed,  239 
Posts  in  the  ground,  840,  897 
Potter's  oven,  the,  653 
Pottery:  acoustic,  96;  Bavarian,  223  ; 
Chinese,  640 ; Franconian,  222 ; German, 
221;  Greek,  640;  Indian,  289,';  painting 
on,  816;  Paris  exhibition,  221,  277; 
Rhenish,  223 ; Saxon,  222 ; Suahian,  222 
Power,  costless,  29,  80,  134 
Pre- Adamite  London,  225 
Pre-Raffaellite  art,  157,  1193 
Pre-Rafi'aellitism,  157 
Precaution  against  fires  in  music-halls,  441 
Preece,  Mr.,  on  the  electric  light,  620 
Prefecture  of  Police,  Paris,  150 
Prehistorio  remains  in  Snuthem  Italy,  1333 
Preserving  wall-paintings,  828 
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Preatbury  Church,  Macclesfield,  238, 2o5, 327 
Preston:  Free  Library,  263,  1186,  1369; 
railway  station,  1055 

Preatwich:  Conservative  club,  912  ; sewage 
works,  296 
Pri  ne  cost,  1039 
Prince  Imperial,  the,  723,  816 
Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Institute  dinner, 
471,  477 

Principles  of : restoration,  2 1;  roof  deco- 
ration, 1014;  sanitary  work,  1213 
Principles  which  should  regulate  provincial 
galleries  of  art,  23 
Printing-office,  Plantin's,  453 
Prints,  the  keeping  of,  1202,  1273,  1313 
Prison  labour,  1’87 
Private  Bill  Legislation,  53,  1031 
Prize  drawings,  South  Kensington,  899 
Prize  water-taps,  436,  552 
Prizes:  Architectural  Museum,  1050;  Art- 
Union  of  London,  490,  687,812,915;  Coach- 
makers'  Compauy,  639  ; Institute  of 
Architects,  367  ; Institution  of  Civil  .Engi- 
neers, 783  : Manchester  Bociety  of  Archi- 
tects, 1005;  Owen  Jones,  752,  872;  Royal 
Academy,  1383  ; University  College,  783  ; 
Westminster  Exhibition,  812 
Production,  cost  of,  819 
Professional  recollections  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  621,  613 

Professional  topics  at  the  Architectural 
Association,  1383,  1386 
Protits  of  tree-planting,  1321 
Progress  of  our  oolonies,  739 
Progress  in  engineering  abroad,  252 
Progress,  industrial,  1243 
Progress  at  the  New  Law  Courts,  1101 
Progress  in  Penzanoe,  33 
Progress  of  works,  law  as  to,  479 
Property  in  material  and  plant,  480 
Proportion,  harmony  of,  1039 
Proportion  in:  education,  499;  Egyptian 
a-chitecture,  218;  Greek  architecture, 
171,  208,  251,  290 

Protection  from  fire,  133,  554,  580,  621,  671 
Protect,  a,  against  civil  war,  299 
Prout,  works  of,  1305 
Providence,  national,  1120 
Provincial : museums,  1186  ; safe-deposit 
institutions,  1217 
Publio  building,  what  is  a ? 1159 
Public  Health  Acts,  433,  780,  732 
Public  works  loans,  263,  452 
Pub  ic  Works  Department,  India,  473,  506, 
062,  707,  872 

Public-house  property,  925 
Pugin  studentship,  292 
Pulpit,  Tiverton,  612,670 
Pulsometer,  the,  312,  1065 
Pumps  and  pumping  gear,  1061 
Punic  inscription,  a,  n91 
Purpose  of  art,  the,  543 
Pyramids,  Egyptian,  191,  261,  415 
Pyreneos,  animal  mounds,  971 

QUALIFICATIONS  of  surveyors,  137,  917, 
976,  1006,  1035,  1056,  1113,  1160,  1059 
Quantities  : contracts  and,  661,  576,  603, 
021,  639,  689,  698,  702  ; payments  for,  663, 
757  ... 

Quantity-surveyors,  their  relations  w.th 
architects,  builders,  aud  owners,  30,  130, 
186,  188,  211,  1333 
Quarries  of  Angers,  slate,  392 
Quays : Galatz,  1037:  QueenstowD,  1113, 
1153 

Quiy-work,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1059 
Q leenbithe,  a relic  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  189 

Q teen's  Bench  prison,  1093,  1285 
Queen’s  Tneatre,  Lung  Acre,  551 

RADCLIFFE  co-operative  stores,  123 
Radiation  or  convection  in  warming,  23 
Rails,  steel,  111,  925 

Railway  : axles,  1111  ; bars,  Tooth’s,  137  ; 
Bills  in  Parliament,  259  ; Cochin  and 
Travancore,  421;  to  India,  32);  returns 
for  1378,  903;  trains,  speed  of,  1 37; 
warehouse  assessment,  328 ; work  iu 
Japan,  508 

Railway  companies  and  depression  of  trado, 
1072,  1096 

Railway  construction  for  new  countries, |1G4i 
Railway  dividends  and  wages,  261,  1094 
Railway  stations:  Glasgow,  1055;  King's- 
cross,  llo?  ; Liverpool,  550;  Manchester, 
466;  Preston,  1055;  Queeusbury,  436 ; 
Shoreditch,  510 

Railway  traffic,  cost  of,  9,  105,  133,821,  908 
1072,  1096,  1201 
Railways  iu  the  desert,  326 
Railways,  financial  position  of  our,  9,  106, 
133,  261,  821,  908,  1072,  1096,  1201 
Railways,  new  works  and  extensions  : Acton 
and  Ealing,  723 ; Algeria  and  Senegal, 
326 ; British  Guiana,  633  ; Caledonian 
Bridge,  Glasgow,  33  ; Central  Queensland, 
1037  ; Chepstow,  872,  903;  Cochin,  111  ; 
electric  931;  elevated,  New  York,  499; 
Germany,  67 ; Hereford,  161  ; Ireland, 
902  ; Great  Eastern,  Harwich,  1352  ; 
Limijord  Bridge,  Jutland,  856;  Liverpool, 
550,  1439  ; Manchester,  466  ; Meldon 
viaduct,  1087;  Midland,  682;  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  924 ; Okehamptun  and 
Holsworthy,  163  ; Ouse  Valley,  Sussex, 
1221;  portable,  946;  Queensbury,  466; 
Severn  Bridge,  56,  867,902  ; South  York- 
shire coal  trade,  1009  ; St.  Gothard,  58, 
411,  566;  Tooruton  Junction  aud  East 
Wemyss,  65;  Torquay,  1000;  Tunis, 
1000;  Underground,  Whitechapel,  233; 
Virginia,  1061;  Wales,  902;  Waterloo 
Station,  262 

Raine's  Asylum  and  School,  435 
Rainfall,  British,  759,  1056 
Rainwater  for  domestic  supply,  1211 
Raising  sunken  vessels,  641 
Ramsgate  improvements,  426,  603,  651,  681 
Bansome's  patent  stone,  1071 


Rateable  value  and  bad  trade,  1161 
Rath-haus  Cologne,  porch  of,  1078 
Reading  Town-hall,  59,  137,  828,  873,  1270 
Reading-rooms:  British  Museum,  421; 

Piet  m,  Liverpool,  320,  952,  1139,  1157 
Recollections  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  621,  613 
Records  : of  ancient  French  building  works, 
93,  223;  London,  93;  of  old  St.  Pau.'s, 
119 

Red  lead  and  white  zinc,  16) 

Refinements  in  Greek  architecture,  123,  159, 
174,209,221,290,331 
Rsfrigsration,  mechanical,  670 
Regulations,  theatre  construction,  624,  552 
Relation  of  fine  art  to  social  science,  1123, 
1147,  1183 

Rembrandt’s  etchings,  356 
Remuneration  of:  authors,  627  ; foreign 
architects,  199,  1011 

Renaissance  : French,  56),  993  ; Italian, 
171,  219.  245,271,  690,  1193 
Repair  of  eccleniastical  buildings,  565 
Repairs,  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  354 
Reporters’  Gallery,  House  of  Commons,  291 
Reports  : Art-Union  of  London,  490  ; Copy- 
right Commission,  159,136;  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  466;  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  8;  Society  of  Arts,  752 
Republic,  statues  of,  Paris,  1105 
Reredo3es : Chiohester  Cathedral,  611  ; 
Monkokehampton,  1038  ; Oxfrd,  All, 
Souls’  College  chapel,  439  ; Rothenburg, 
72 ; St.  Mark’s,  Hamilton-terrace,  802, 
81i  ' 

Reservoirs : Grand  Junction  waterworks, 
1091  ; millowners’,  215 
Responsibilities  of  landlords,  839 
Restaurants,  73,  155,  133 
Restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  1,  201, 
233,  436,  693,  759,  786,  881,  919,  1136, 
1340 

Restorations:  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  722; 
in  Italy,  791  ; New  College. Oxford,  1179, 
1213;  Prestbury  Church,  238,  265,  327: 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  932 ; 8ceetley 
Chapel,  Derbyshire,  1027;  St.  Alban's 
Abbey, 1,  25,  33,  51,  63,  70,  101,  105,  129, 
130,  153,  133,  213,  612,  1218,  1246,  1273, 
1291,  1296,  1327,  1328,  1351,  1337,  1127; 
8c.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  482  ; 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  1253,  1281,  1331, 
1331,  1352,  1381  ; St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 
522,  617,  519,  633,  953,  1315  ; Tewkesbury 
Abbey,  161,  136,  339,  377,1111 
Results  of  leasehold  tenure,  1033 
Retrospect,  a,  861 

Revenues  : City  of  Loudon,  610  ; Woods 
and  Forests,  291 
Revival,  the  present,  574,  606 
Revue  G5m5rale  de  1’ Architecture,  1011, 
1011 

Rewards  to  bnildiog  workmen  in  France, 

238 

Rnenish  pottery,  223 
Rhine,  from  the  banks  of  the,  1228 
Rhind  lectures  in  archaeology,  1266 
Right  to  air,  the,  678 
Right  of  ancient  buil  lings  to  support,  27 
Rirfht  of  water  companies  to  stop  the 
supply,  361 

Rights  ot'  adjoinin'  owners,  351,  678 
Rio  de  Janeiro  sewerage  works,  291 
River  Conservancy  Boards,  190 
Rivers  Pollution:  Irwell,  497;  Penk,  497; 

Scotland,  833 ; Thames,  145,  1271 
River  purification,  29 ) 

Rivers  Conservancy  Bill,  326,  813 
Rivers,  Italian,  1145 

Roads:  cost  of,  357,  631 ; macadami>ed,  410 
management  of,  1217  ; Paris,  118);  and 
the  steam  roller,  291 
Roads  and  roadways,  631,  72) 

Koba  di  Caruavale,  250 
Rook  concrete  tubes,  1029 
Rock-cut  architecture,  758 
Rock-drilling  by  electricity,  726 
Rochester,  new  docks,  1231 
Roman  : arsenal,  a famous,  1915  ; building 
appliances,  193;  engineering,  855;  forum, 
th-,  613;  newspapers,  396 ; papvri,  143 
Roman  remains:  Bregenz,  53;  Dalton-in- 
Furness,  1059;  in  Germany,  65',  610; 
L’ucoln,  323,  357,  111 ; Lydney  Park,  425  ; 
Vinoviucn,  268,  239 
Roman  villa  at  Witcomb,  833 
Romance  of  arohiteclure,  131 
Roms:  archaeology  iu,  53,  303,  451,  643; 
Colosseum,  451;  Egyptian  obelisks,  355; 
German  artists  in,  421  ; health  of,  353 ; 
monumental  history  of,  1013, 1071 ; Museo 
Tiberiuo,  1093 ; Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
42L;  projected  improvements,  1145;  St. 
Peter's,  215 

Roof  decoration,  principles  of,  1011 
Roof  of  St.  Albau's  Abbey,  1,  25,  33,  51,  63, 
101,  124,  158,183,  213,  512 
Roof:  Meat  and  Poultry  Market,  1159  ; for 
collecting  rain-water,  1211 ; waterproof, 
1301 ; wood,  457 

Rookery-owners  and  the  public,  994 
Room  for  architecture  at  the  Academy,  476 
Room3  over  stables,  410 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  157 
Rothenburg,  reredo3  by  Tilman  Riemen- 
schneider,  72 
Rottingdean  Church,  1030 
Rotunda  Theatre,  Liverpool,  32 
RougemoDt  Hotel,  Exeter,  333 
Rous  Memorial  Buildings,  Newmarket,  437 
Royal  Academy  (see  “Academy  ") 

Royal  Institution,  117,  153,  169,  411,  431 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (see 
“ Institute”) 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  (see  “ Academy  ”) 

Royal  Society,  297,  356,  627 

Rubens  festival,  Antwerp,  17 

Ruinous  houses,  102,  266 

Ruskin  and  the  Gaild  of  St.  George,  240 

Ruskia,  Prout,  aud  Hunt,  13)5 

Ruskin  Society,  Manchester,  1275 

Ruskiu  and  Whistler,  63 

Russia,  Euglish  workmen  in,  789 


Russian  surveyors,  work  for,  312 
Rust,  preventing,  III 

Ryde : esplanade,  81);  fall  of  a oonorete 
arch,  27 

SIDLE KS'  WELLS  Theatre,  334,  379 
Safety -lamp t for  coil-miners,  85 
Salisburv  : b inking  premises,  1031;  cathe- 
dral, 137,  289,  932  ; drainage  works,  039 
Salf.rd  : 439,  553,950,  951,  1112,  1131 
“ Salatland,”  1180 
San  Francisco,  Chinese  labour  in,  25 
Sand,  foundations  in,  283 
Sanitary  : appliances  without  sewer-gas, 
135  ; appliances,  Sydney  Exhibition,  727  ; 
bye-laws,  1006;  condition  of  middle-class 
houses,  1129;  dwelling-houses,  180,  267, 
413;  engineering.  1191;  fallacies,  1199 ; 
investigation  and  discussion,  759  ; results 
of  planting  trees  in  to  wns,  1214;  science, 
social  necessity  of,  283  ; statistics,  Liver- 
pool, 330;  supervision,  183,  2i3,  263; 
warnings  from  high  places,  389;  work, 
canons  of,  1213  ; work  in  Italy,  352 
Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland,  737,  782 
Sanitary  exhibitions  : Cork,  413,  866,  919  ; 
Croydon.  1189, 1191 

8anitarv  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  61), 
813,  952,  1121,  1180,  1191,  1191,  1193, 
1198,  1199,  1211,  1213,  1263,  1271 
8ansovino  and  bis  works.  215 
Saragossa,  choir  stalls,  1398 
Savings  of  the  people,  1001 
Savings  Banks,  Post-office,  976,  1230 
Saw-bench,  the  Cassoi,  817 
8aw  guard,  circular,  1113 
Saxon  : church,  973  ; pottery,  222 
Scagliola,  759,  111',  1275 
Scaffotdiog,  Mott'att  A Bait's,  836 
Scale,  a standard,  768 
Scarborough,  423 
Soene-paiuting,  269 
Schneider,  M.,  931 

Sohliemann,  Dr.,  at  work,  263,  519,  736,  812 
Sjhlos3  Trau'sniehts,  Landshut,  1231 
School : architecture,  362,  929,  953  ; art  in 
the,  443;  buildings,  cost  of,  362  ; planning, 
1251,  1236 

School  of  Art  for  Girls,  free,  1153,  1215, 
1271,  1293 

School  of  Architecture,  special,  1266 
School  Board  Schools  (see  weekly  numbers) 
School  Boards  on  their  trial,  1148 
School-building  news  (see  weekly  numbers) 
School-buildiug  aid  school-lighting,  929 
School  of  Hygiene,  1121 
Sohool  of  Wood-carving,  753,  1002,  1039, 
1339,116),  1135)1216,  13.0,  1327,  1351, 
1387,  1112,  1142 

Schools:  Blundel.’s,  Tiverton,  30 ; in  Dres- 
den, 251;  heating  and  ventilation  of,  759, 
733  ; lighting  of,  929,  953,  1069  ; for  the 
middle  classes,  1251,  1283 
Schools  of  Art  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Schools  of  St.  Luke,  Gbeut,  376,  397 
8cieuceaud  Art  Department,  321,  897,  1013, 
1298 

Science  and  Art  in  Ireland,  638 
Science  applied  to  industry,  818,  961,  1)13, 
1093,  1166,  1241 
Science  of  taste,  122),  1302 
Scotch:  building  appliances,  192 ; fir,  1184; 
mason  apprentices'  wages  in  time  of  frost, 
213;  trale  unions,  236 
Scotland : early  architecture,  1266  ; notes 
from,  811,  836;  Public  Health  Act,  732; 
value  ofproperty  iD,  611 
Scott  Monument,  the,  432 
8cott  and  W ordsworth  oa  Highland  scenery, 
821 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G. : aud  the  Gothic  revival, 
115,  140,  3 >1,  355,  02 1,  613  ; recollections 
or,  621,  613 

Sculptors  ; of  the  French  Renaissance,  580  ; 

contemporary  with  Phidias,  1313 
Sculpture  : buildings  an  1,  762  ; English, 
1231;  Foley's,  1035  ; Greek,  353,  553, 
1232,  1310,  1313  ; modern,  590,  1061, 1186, 
monumental,  250  ; at  the  Royal  Academy, 
559  ; in  the  Salon,  Paris,  647 
Sculptures  of:  the  Parthenon,  121,  1232  ; 

Pergamos,  1422 
Seaham  harbour,  107 
Seaside  lodgings,  back  premises,  1'3C 
Sectarian  architecture,  9)3,  1251,  11!  1 
Seine,  from  the  banks  of  the,  622,  616,  677, 
705,  767,  825,  853,  879,  9)9,  931,  932,  933, 
1013,  1016,  1073,  1097,  1168,  1202,  1223, 
1257,  1312,  1341,  1363,  1121 
Semper,  the  late  Prof.,  631,  830 
Sennacherib,  the  home  of,  413 
Sentiment  in  art,  1350 
Sepulchral  slabs,  1027 
Serpentine,  Cornish,  4)8 
Setting-out  right  angles,  1070 
Severn  Bridge  railway,  58,  837,  912 
Severn  Tunnel,  flooding  of,  1221 
Seville,  the  marvels  of,  613 
Sewage : Congress,  Society  of  Arts,  240, 
552,  578,  609,  025;  disposal,  1351 ; farms, 
1129  ; of  London  and  the  Tuames  naviga- 
tion, 1271,  1353 

Sewage  irrigation  : 22,  57,  59,  241,  293,  46", 
1303 

Sewer : construction,  263  ; connexions,  133); 
gas,  dangers  of,  390;  power  in  the,  29; 
scandals  in  Liverpool.  610;  ventilation, 
83,  390 

Sewerage:  pneumatic,  263,  111,  781;  the 
“separate”  system,  82,  136;  works  (see 
weekly  numbers) 

Shadow  and  substance,  1 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  on  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  547 

Shaftesbury  House,  Alderegate,  630 
Shakspeare  : was  he  a builder  P 631,  669  ; 

for  the  people,  67 ; portrait,  a,  351 
Shakspeare  Theatre,  552 
“ Shakespeare  or  Shaxpere  P ” 1388 
Shares  ot  the  New  River  Company,  354 
Sheers,  floating,  at  Queenstown  Harbour, 
1113,  1153 


Sheffield:  British  Association  meeting,  879, 
971,  993,  1001,  1023,  1062,  103 1 ; files,  371 : 
Firth  College,  1215;  Guild  oT  St.  George, 
210;  Patent  Brick  Co.,  1323:  Sohool  of 
Art,  410,  494;  Society  of  Artists,  822; 
stone  cirole  at  Arbor  Low,  1002  ; trade 
outrage,  816;  vital  statistics  of,  1002 
Shell-burning,  327 
Shipley,  street  improvements,  1061 
Shop,  Bishopsgate-street,  1236 
Shoredith  : goods  station,  510  ; tabernacl®, 
1303 

Shrewsbury:  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  1050  ; 
gr  immar-scbools,  115;  8chool-board, 
1065,  1092 

Shriue  of  St.  Cymbert,  Augsburg,  1428 
Shutters,  revolving,  110,  1275 
Signals,  flashing,  527 
Silversmiths'  work,  589,  753 
Simplon  tunnel,  1104,  1212 
Singapore:  bricks  in,  787;  improvements 
in,  1188 

Sioti  College,  1249,  1109 
Sistine  Chapel,  ths,  115 
Site  of  hospitals,  law  as  to,  137,  111 
Sketching  Club  competition,  1213 
Sketching  from  Nature,  1395 
Slade  professorship,  Oxford,  653 
81ag  bricks  and  stone,  1131 
Slate:  quirries  of  Angers,  392;  trade  in 
North  Wales,  93,  269 
Slaliug,  109,  526 
Slide  rule,  spiral,  331 

Smeaton  and  the  Ediystone  lighthouse,  213 
Smethwick  public  buildings,  1185 
Smirke,  Mr.  Sydney,  and  the  British 
Museum  reading-room,  121 
Smiths'  work  of  the  18th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries,  593,  631,  670 
Smokeless  Londsn,  88,  165 
Snow  in  the  streets,  240,  295 
8oa-ierau,  Palace  of  Madagascar,  837 
Sooial  Science  Association,  503,  641,  699, 
925,  1253 

Social  Science  Congress,  Manchester  :— 
Architectural  restoration,  1136;  art  at, 
1067,  1123,  1139,  1131,  1150,  1186  ; art 
administration  in  England,  115);  con- 
siderations as  to,  1067  ; drama,  the,  as  a 
moral  teacher,  1135  ; health  at,  1067,  1128, 
1155;  mortality  of  rich  and  poor,  1155  ; 
p'etorial  decoration  of  public  buildings, 
1087,  1123,  1139  ; president's  address, 
1111;  relation  of  flue  art  to  social  science, 
1123,  1117,  1183;  sanitary  condition  of 
middle-class  houses,  1129;  sanitary  re- 
sults of  planting  trees  in  towns,  1211 ; 
sewage  farms,  1129 ; street  architecture, 
113';  uncontrolled  growth  of  suburbs, 
1123;  water  supply,  lu67,  1155 
Social  topics,  artisans  on,  1336 
Societies,  scientific,  972 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  638,  1250,  1327,  1351 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  211 
Society  of  Arts:  Albert  medal,  527;  ag> 
prenticeships,  1357  ; annual  report,  752  ; 
a-tisans’  reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
752,  1964,  1277  ; Cantor  Lectures  oa  sani- 
tary dwelling-houses,  237 ; conference  on 
water-supply,  sewage,  and  health,  240, 
552,  678,  609,  625,  731;  inoxidation  of 
iron,  495;  Indian  pottery  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  289  ; medals,  726;  opening 
meeting,  session  1879-89,  1392 ; O wen 
Jones  prizes,  752,  872;  secretaryship, 
262,  405  ; sewage  of  London,  13 53  ; social 
necessity  of  sanitary  science,  238  ; some 
causes  of  depression  in  trade,  406 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  337 
Society  of  British  Artists,  10,  357,  337,  809, 
1341 

Society  of  Dilettanti,  331 
Society  of  Engineers,  137,  159,  219,  41), 
431,  526,  1071,  1111,  1212,  1215, 1321,  1351 
Sooiety  for  the  Fine  Arts,  68,  119,  237,  431, 
664,  573,  605 

Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  727 
8ociety  of  Lady  Artists,  323 
8ociety  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  1293 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  477, 
1365 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, new  building,  317,  1152 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Anoient  Build- 
ings, 1,  101,  233,  235,  327,  438,  750,  786, 
1253 

Soho:  Bazaar,  8)0;  Salem  Chapel,  787 
Soil-pipes,  ventilated,  161,  135,  183,  213,  239 
8olomon’s  porch,  Westminster  Abbey,  312 
Somers  Town,  demolitions  in,  532 
Somersetshire  Arch:e  logical  Society, 
918  ; churches,  93 1,  935  ; Draining  Act, 
1)21 

Southampton:  Corporation  offices,  1,302  ; 

docks,  641  ; notes  from,  70 
Southport:  Atkinson  Free  Library,  1074: 
Convalescent  Home,  1 >34  (QyP),  1183; 
damage  by  high  tide,  1221  ; growth  of, 
1074;  market  hall,  1058,  1975  ; prome- 
nade, 212,  1053;  Reform  Club,  1137; 
sanatorium  for  children,  33 
Southwark  warehouse,  a,  081,  828 
Spain  : industrial  arts  iD,  951 ; a run  through, 
10,  61,  111,  420,  665,  913 
Springs,  the  Teplitz,  235 
Squalor,  293,  1163 

Stables:  rooms  over,  410;  Rufford  Abbey, 
816;  South  Shields  Corporation,  266 
Stage:  th?,  512,  613,  99):  art  decoratim 
of  the,  237 

Stained  glass  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Stalls,  8aragossa,  1393 
Stamp  duty,  527 

Stanley-Alderley  monument,  1326 
Statistical  abstract,  993 
Statistics:  food  supply,  1233;  mineral, 
3 11 ; railway  travel,  973 
Statues  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Statues,  coloured,  1310,  1113 
Statuettes,  Assyrian,  453 
Steam-engine,  the,  and  its  work,  200,  438 
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Steel  ; bridges,  726  ; as  a constructive  Tablets,  memorials,  753 
material,  1100;  gilding  on,  699:  manu-  Tarasqae,  la,  959 
facture,  554,  879  ; rails,  4-11,925;  screws,  . 


i,  817  ; trade,  509,  925, 1169 ; nse  of,  97! 
Steel- wire  machine-straps,  30 
Steetley  Chapel,  Derbyshire,  1027 
Stephenson  : George,  at  Killingworth  Col- 
liery, 105 ; Bobert,  on  cost  of  railway 
traffic,  133 

Stephenson  Memorial  Hall,  772 
Stephenson's  house,  Newcastle,  £85 
Stockholm,  concert-rooms,  254 
Stone:  artificial,  1074;  from  furnace-slag, 
1131 

Stone  circle  at  Arbor  Low,  1002 
Stone  monuments  in  Lewis,  754 
Stone  and  terra-cotta,  462,  1062 
Stoae  versus  cement,  870,  949,  1005,  1062 
Stone-dressing  by  electricity,  1009 
Stone-working  machinery  at  the  Kilburn 
Show,  796 

Stones,  large,  467,  903 
Stoneware,  sanitary,  1049 
Storm-water  sewers  for  the  suburbs,  895 
Story,  an  incredible,  920 
Stoves  and  heatiug  apparatus,  1013,  1167 
Strand  : notes  about,  557,  915  ; property 
the,  354,  1065;  wood-paving,  510;  York 
House,  677 

Btrasburg  Cathedral,  787 
Stratford  : market,  951,  981,  1032,  1065 
martyrs'  memorial,  872,  900 
Stratford-on-Avon  memorial  theatre,  552 
Street  : accidents,  815,  870;  gates  and  bars 
in  London,  637 

Street,  Mr.,  on  modes  of  study,  494 
Streets  and  the  snow,  240,  295 
Strikes  of  1878,  28 
Strikes,  wages,  and  locks-out,  299,  461  (see 
also  weekly  numbers) 

Strood  Chnrch,  monuments  at,  356 
Stubbs,  George,  797 
Students  at  the  Royal  Academy,  26 
Study,  modes  of,  494 
Stuttgart:  Courts  of  Justice,  12;  Homan 
Catholic  Church,  433 

Style  causes  of,  273  ; origin  of  species  in, 
762  ; selecting  a,  139 

St.  Alban’s  : Abbey,  1,  25,  33,  54,  68,  70, 
104,  105,  129,  130,  158,  188,  213,  215,  512 
546,  682,  903,  1218,  1246,  1273,  1296,  1327, 
1328,  1354,  1387,  1427 ; Archaeological 
Society,  33;  Moote  Hall,  1103,  1151 
St.  Briavel’s  Castle,  186 
St.  Chad  and  Lichfield,  4 
St.  Gobain  Glassworks,  939 
St.  Gothard  tunnel,  53,  441,  666,  827,  952 
St.  Luke’s:  alleged  jobbery,  65;  work- 
house  infirmary,  51 

St.  Pancras  : gardens  and  sundial,  1293; 
workhouse,  980,  1221;  workmen's  exhi- 
hibition,  1218 

St.  Paul’s  churchyard  and  gardens,  68,  110, 
130,  338,  637,  759,  1093,  1140 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral : bells,  120,  182;  build- 
ing, 934;  decoration  scheme,  120,  182, 
638,  925,  955,  988,  1229,  1274;  dome,  120, 
182,  955  ; Mansel  window,  86,  259  ; 
mildew  on,  469;  monuments,  463,  1246, 
1300;  notes  by  Mr.  Penrose,  118,  182- 
Paul’s  Cross,  637,  777,  661  ; stained  glass’ 
1229;  visitjof  Architectural  Association! 
627 

St.  Panl’s  Ecclesiological  Societv,  163,  379, 
397,  446,  617,  535,  549,  771,  872,  1275 
St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  245 
St.  Petersburg : new  bridge,  1285,  1327  • 
sanitary  state  of,  413 
Snb-eontractors,  103,  1159 
Suburbs-,  improvement  of,  1044;  uncon- 
trolled growth  of,  1128 
Suffolk  : churches,  936,  996  ; Institute  of 
Archccology,  886 

Sunday  opening  of  museums,  323,  579,  869, 
903,  1055,  1180,  1221 

Sunderland:  Bridge,  1300;  Museum  and 
Library,  1313;  National  Provincial  Bank, 
1331 

Snnningdale,  mansion  at,  469 
Support  of  ancient  bnildings,  27 
Surrey  Archteological  Society,  838 
Surrey  Music  Hall,  581 
Surveyors  : education  of,  437,  947,  976, 1016, 
1035,  1056,  1118,  1160;  fees,  131,  18  4,  183  ; 
liabilities,  364,  423,  479,  609,  624,  651,  696,’ 
770,  826;  London  School  Board,  979, 
1081 ; salaries,  1056 
Surveyors’  charges,  870 
Surveyorship  items  (see  weekly  numbers) 
Surveys  in:  Africa,  421;  America,  1121  ; 
India,  972 

Sussex:  Archteological  Society,  838,  1031, 
1031 ; churches,  1031 ; gypsum,  1020 
Swamea:  artisans’ dwellings,  1139;  ecclesi- 
astical art  exhibition,  1083,  1160 
Swedish  : architecture,  126,  254  ; timber,  671 
Swindon  water  supply,  1116 
Sydnev  : Callan  Park  Asylum,  996 ; Exhi- 
bition, 512,  671,  727,  902,  1323,  1420  ; scale 
of,  352 

Synagogues;  Bayswater,  232,  337;  Bristol, 
215;  Paris,  856,  966  ; Szolyva,  1120 
Syphons,  self-acting,  1002,  1062 

TABERNACLE,  Moorfields,  1141 
Tables,  carved  wood,  1398 


Ta9te  : architectural,  675  ; the  science  of, 
1220,  1302 

Taunton : Archceological  Institute  at,  892, 
918,  943,  978,  99-1;  Nursery  Estate,  239  ; 
sewage  works,  59 
Taxation,  local,  903 
Taylor,  Baron,  1020,  1'46,  1073 
Te  hnical  education,  59,  83,  215,  376,  387, 
667,  645,  697,  727,  953,  1120,  1121,  1141, 
1166,  1241,  1248 

Technical  school,  Brad'ord,  1216 
Technological  examinations,  953 
Telegraphs,  subterranean.  966 
Telegraphy  in  France,  1004 
Telephouy,  469,  640,  1009 
Telescope,  a monster,  945 
Temple  Bar,  431,  694 
Temple  Church,  549 
“ Temple  Gardens,”  653,  1342 
Temple  of  Herod,  94,  122,  158 
Temples:  Egyptian,  416,  615;  Nankeen, 
107;  Palenque,  1188 
Tenders  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Teplitz  Springs,  disappearance  of,  235 
Terra-cotta  and  stone,  462,  1062 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  161,  186,  329,  377, 
1111 

Textile  industries,  645 
Thackeray  in  Paris,  647 
Thames  bridges,  59,  107,  223,  329,  013,  619, 
1351 

Thames  : Embankment,  new  buildings,  1409; 
1428  ; navigation  and  the  sewage  outfalls, 
1271  ; river  floods,  266,  268  ; valley 
drainage,  82,  136,  280,  727,  789,  920 
Theatre,  a national,  66,  92,  120,  302,  365, 
409,  733,  851,  902,  990,  1008 
Theatres  : Alexandra,  Liverpool,  1134 ; 
Bellecour,  Lyons,  1141, 1362;  Conuangh', 
Holborn,  1212 ; Copenhagen  National, 
400 ; cost  of  London,  1065 ; Covent 
Garden,  pantomime,  27 ; Criterion,  75, 
109  ; Darmstadt,  1285  ; Drury  Laue,  83, 
1369;  EaBt  London,  328;  Elephant  and 
Castle,  636;  fires  in,  108,  163,  323; 
Franoais,  Paris,  879,1046;  Garrick,  467  ■ 
Geneva,  1135,  1188  ; Glasgow,  467,  695, 
755,  1156,  1179  : Haymarket,  1438 ; 
Japanese,  368,  583  ; King’s  Cross,  785; 
Liverpool,  814;  Lyceum,  “Hamlet”  at, 
11;  Plymouth,  924;  Princess’s,  512; 
Queen’s,  551 ; regulations  as  to  the  con- 
struction of,  in  London,  624,  652,  698, 
785,  1212  ; Rotunda,  Liverpool,  32; 
Royal  Glasgow,  burnt  down,  163  ; Sad- 
ler's Wells,  354,379;  Stratford-on-AvoD, 
552  ; St.  James’s,  1184 
Thebes,  inscriptions  from,  387 
Thiers  statue,  Nancy,  891 
Thunderer,  bursting  of  3S-ton  gun  42,  64 
Tiber,  the,  1115 

Tides,  utilising,  1399,  1413, 1442 
Tiles  : bloom  on,  355,  3S2,  499,  552 ; Much* 
elney  Abbey,  1075,  1140 
Timber:  American,  953;  Australian,  727; 
Colonial,  898,  988;  Swedish,  671  ; trade, 
69,  110,  163,  411 
Time-sheets,  fraud  client,  1062 
Times  office,  new  buildings,  1233 
Tirnova,  excavations  at,  336 
Tobacco-box,  Westminster,  342 
Tobacco-pipes  in  coal-mines,  787 
Tombs:  Duke  of  Sussex,  931;  Etrnsean, 
405;  curious,  at  Hampstead,  827;  Ro- 
mano-British,  655 
Tombstones  and  monuments,  259 
Topography  of  Egypt,  812 
Torpedo  boats,  106 

Towers:  about,  1165;  Bamburg  cathedral, 
176;  Bungay,  St. Mary'S,  1386 ; cathedral, 
918  ; French  and  Italian,  691 ; lighthouse, 
213;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1326;  round, 
937,  1267 

Town-hall,  history  of  a,  65 
Town-ha'ls  : Barrow  - in  - Furness,  912  ; 
Bootle,  1211 ; Chorley,  S95  ; Eastbourne, 
1386;  Holborn,  681,  1370;  Hove,  269; 
Kingstowo,  41  ; Limehonse,  619,  838, 
1164;  Loclimaben,  856;  Loftus,  io  Cleve- 
land, 1321 ; Manchester,  877  ; Oldham, 
1181;  Over  Darwen,  950,  1009,  1034; 
Paisley,  1234;  Reading;  69,  137,  828,  873, 
1270;  Saffron  Walden,  1121  ; Staines 
1002,  1089,  1118;  Stretford,  1091 
Traction  engines  on  highways,  300, 

Trade,  depression  in,  137,  160,  403 
Trade  in  the  North  in  1878,  43 
Trade  Unions : and  the  Churoh,  235,  262  ; 
Congress,  Edinburgh,  1057,  10S5;  federa- 
tion of,  267,  1087,  1247 
Tramways:  bills  in  Parliament,  259 ; con- 
struction, 464,  1212,  1245  ; Liverpool. 
1341 ; Vignoles’,  S62 
Travel,  gravitation  of,  973 
Treatment  of  aspect,  701 
Tree-planting  : Hampstead,  1330 ; profits 
of,  1324 

Trees  in  towns,  1214 

Trocaddro,  Paris,  426 

Trowel,  who  pays  for,  ? 56 

Troy,  Dr.  Schliemann  at,  26.9,  549,  736,  S42 

Truro  cathedral,  554,  698,  893 

Truth  to  fact  in  art,  899 

Tuileries,  Paris,  801,  879 


Tunis  : railways,  1000;  recent  view  of,  1356  ! 
Tunnels:  Mersey,  110;  8evern,  1221  ; Sim- 
plon, 1104,  1212;  St.  Gothard,  58,  441, 
566 ; Thames,  323 
Tamer’s  art,  the,  1254 
Turners’  Company  and  techical  education, 
727,  1141 

Tynemouth  Abbey  Church,  98 

UNDERCUTTING,  1035,  1092 
Underground  railway,  proposed,  White- 
chapel, 238 

Underground  railway,  ventilation  of,  842 
Unearthed  history,  308 
Uuion  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  1179 
Union  Bank  buildings,  Glasgow,  267 
United  States,  trade  in,  216 
Unity  in  architecture  and  general  art,  501 
Universal  catalogue  of  printed  books,  753 
Universities  and  arcbreology,  267 
University  bnildings,  Marburg,  1 78 
University  College,  architecture  at,  1085 
University  College,  engineering  at,  267 
University  College,  Bristol,  1139 
University  College  Hospital,  11 .8 
University  College  prizes,  763 
Univereity  co-operative  stores,  551 
Upper  classes,  art  culture  of,  630,  665 
Uses  of  a collection  of  old  engravings,  673, 
695 

Utilisation  of  cleared  areas  in  London,  845 
Utilisation  of  sewage:  Canterbury,  296; 
Croydon,  67,  241 ; Munich, 22;  Prestwich, 
296  ; Wrexham,  441 

Utilisation  of  waste  lands,  29,  41,  56,  117, 
156,  215,  395,  325 
Utility  and  beauty,  40,  915,  975 
Utopia,  buikiDg  in,  199 


VALLE  CRUCIS  Abbey,  939 
Yallore  College,  Bath,  493 
Valuation  Bill,  the,  469 
Vandalism : in  Italy,  1033,  1058,  1'  74 ; at 
Strood  Church,  356 
Variorum  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Varnishing  day  at  the  Royal  Academy,  398 
Vaults  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  1438 
Venetia,  a drive  in,  395 
Venetian  : architecture,  210  ; carnival,  250  ; 
glass,  249 

Venice  : on  Christmas  Eve,  9 ; the  Ducal 
Palace,  722;  future  of,  231  ; old  masters' 
drawings  at  the  Belle  Arti,  170  ; St. 

Mark’s,  12o3,  1284,  1331,  1334,  1352,  1364 
Ventilated  soil-pipes,  135,  161, 188,  213,  239 
Ventilation  : churches,  81,  108,  136,  819  ; 

Criterion  Theatre  and  Restaurant,  75  ; I Wire  gauge!  Birmingham,  267 
dwelling-houses,  813  ; farm  buildings,  ! Woking  crematory,  753 
813;  public  halls,  819;  rooms,  1274  ; Wood-carving:  at  Paris  Exhibition,  1278  ; 
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merj9hire,  1105;  Southwark,  681,  828; 
8t.  Mary-axe,  462 

Warming:  appliances  for,  1167;  radiation 
or  convection,  28 ; and  ventilation  of 
churches,  81,  108,  136,  819 
Warming  and  waste  of  fuel,  165 
Waste  lands  and  surplus  labour,  29,  41,  56, 
117, 156,  215,  305,  325,  699,  1248 
Water  : Bills  in  Parliament,  259,  291,  555, 
663,  699;  companies’  charges,  724,  1034; 
companies’  proposed  purchase  of,  354; 
sofceniDg,  134,  1116;  supplies,  public  and 
private,  469 

Water-supply  Ci  ngres3,  Society  of  Arts, 
240,  552,  578,  609,  625,  784 
Water-supply  Exhibitions:  Westminster, 
652,  583,  013;  Alexandra  Palace, 
Water-closets  in  bath-rooms,  870,  949 
Water-colonr  painting,  32,  1365 
Water-gate,  York  House,  385,677 
Water-pipes,  frost  and  the,  96,  135,  160,  187, 
214,  266 

Water-pipes,  roaring,  1196,  1216,  1247,  1274 

Water-taps,  prize,  436,  552 

Waterloo:  Bridge,  223,  382,  619,  I0C5 ; 

Station  enlargement,  262 
Wattlesborough  Castle,  1003 
Wedgwood  Institute,  Burslem,  1059 
Well-walk,  Hampstead,  54,  137,  827 
Wellington  Barracks,  Cnapel,  696,  035 
Wells,  the  Architectural  Association  at, 
921,  931,  935 
Weils  in  Liverpool,  1004 
Western  work  and  Eastern  work,  22 
“ Westmacotta,”  665 

Westminster:  Abbey  (see  Abbeys) ; Clock- 
tower,  695;  Hospital,  decorations  at,  51 ; 
Industrial  Exhibition,  143,  215,  4'Jt),  647, 
66",  699,  812,  897  ; National  Penny  Bauk 
buildings.  Victoria-street,  991 ; Tobacco- 
box,  the,  342;  St,  Margaret’s Cnurchyard, 
1293 

Weymouth,  sanitary  matters  at,  324,  435, 
467,  526,  639 

Whistler  v.  Ruskin  again,  69 
Whites,  mineral,  192,  54S 
Whitworth  scholarships,  924 
Whitworth,  Sir  J.,  aud  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, 297 

Wigton  sewerage,  Cumberland,  202 
Wilberforce  Memorial  Church,  726 
Wiltshire  Archceological  Association,  641, 
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Windsor : Albert  Institute,  383 ; 8t. 

George’s  Chapel,  1091, 1692 
Windows:  Baker's  ventiluting,  1273;  im- 
^jperial,  1210  ; in  schools,  926,  958 


schools,  768 ; sewers,  83,  390;  South  Ken- 
sington Mnsenm,  29  ; Turkish  baths, 
9S1  ; Underground  Railway,  842 
Ventilators:  Boyle's,  723;  the  “ Empress,” 
699 

Venus  of  Cn:do’,  the,  1310 
Vereschagin’s  pictures  Northern  India,  580 
Verona  : antiquities  of,  538,  693  ; Roman 
amphitheatre,  693 
Veronese,  Paul,  in  court,  42 
Verticality  in  Architecture,  529 
Vestry-halls:  Battersea,  291;  Bermond- 
sey, 550,  694;  Bromley,  111,  640  ; Kensal 
Town,  12;  Limehouse,  640,  868,  1104; 
Penge,  490 

Viaducts:  the  Meldou,  1037;  Walton-on  - 
Thames,  1298 

Victoria  Dock  extension,  893 
V.ctoria  School  of  Design,  1102 
Vienna  : fountain  at  Town-hall,  828  ; New 
Law  Courts,  202 ; unwholesome  dwellings, 
1200  ; Votive  Church,  719 
Views  of  Old  London,  the  Crace  collection, 
189,  390,  416,  1248 
Vignola  and  his  works,  274 
Vignoles's  tramway  rails,  862 
Villa  Clara,  Baveno,  422 
Vindication  of  English  sculpture,  1231 
Vinovium,  268,  289 

Viollel-le-Duc,  65,  393,  413,  977,  990,  1063, 
1073,  1097,  1169,  1183,  1313 
Virginia,  enterprise  in,  1061 
Visit  to  a mining  district  in  China,  321 
Visits,  Architectural  Association,  136,  186, 
232,  347,  52?,  663,  684 
Vogii6,  the  Comte  de,  292,  709 
Vyrnwy  water  scheme,  Liverpool,  1275, 
1359 

WAGES  : apprentices’,  during  frost,  213, 
bricklayers’,  496,  626;  dividends  and, 
1093;  house-painters’,  725  ; miners',  447, 
623  ; strikes  and,  461 ; wheat  and,  384 
Wakefield:  Clayton  Hospital,  947;  notes 
on,  770;  surveyorship,  406 
Wa  1-paintings  : Canterbury,  823  ; Egyp- 
tian, 416;  Friskney  Church,  426 
Wall  decoration,  1391 
Wall-papers,  arsenical,  493,640 
Walls:  damp,  29  ; towers  and:  Newcastle, 
1326  ; weather-proof,  1355 
Waltham  Abbey,  1152 
War  between  masters  and  men,  293 
Ward,  E.  M.,  R.A.,  81,  93 
Warehouses:  Farringdon-street,  733,  801; 
Manchester,  1030;  Newtown,  Montgo- 


school  of,  753,  1062,  1039, 1139, 1160,  1185, 
1216,  1300,  1327,  135  4,  1337,  1412,  1412 
Wocd,  fireproof,  1C81 
Wood-paving,  296,  433,  510,  721,  1437 
Woodwork,  framed,  751 
Woodworking  machinery  at  the  Kilburn 
Show,  768 

Woods,  colonial,  898,  9S8 
Woods  and  Forests,  revenues,  294,  1298 
Worcester : Diocesan  Archteological  Society, 
l'J7o ; Dwellings  Company,  297 
Work  and  wages,  41,  61,  80,  82,  1'8,  110, 
157,  100,  184 

Wordsworth  and  Scott  on  Highland  scenery, 
821 

'Workhouses,  &c.,  51,  58,  212,  227,  269,  329, 
434,  463,  624,  588,  613,  899,  9U2,  9 23,  947. 
930,  1221, 1303,  1410 

Workmen:  education  of,  1243;  English 
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“Shadow  and  Substance. 

EIE  close  of  last  year 
has  been  marked  by 
a great  deal  of  public 
quarrelling  (for  some 
of  it  ha3  certainly  de- 
served that  title)  in 
the  architectural 
world.  Wo  have  had 
long  and  angry  letters 
in  newspapers,  and 
polemical  debates  at 
meetings,  in  regard  to 
more  than  one  ques- 
tion which  seems  to 
lave  been  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  by 
;he  advocates  on  one  side  or  another.  We  have 
aad  a pitched  battle,  for  example,  between  the 
oromnlgators  of  the  opposing  theories  in  regard 
;o  the  buildings  of  the  holy  mount  at  Jerusalem : 
i battle  first  carried  on  in  our  own  columnB,  and 
hhen  by  the  two  champions  in  person  at  certain 
meetings  of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  In 
spite  of  very  positive  and  very  opposite  asser- 
tions, however,  this  was  a contest  carried  on 
with  sufficient  attention  to  conventional  courtesy 
on  either  side.  Its  acerbities  were  mild  com- 
pared with  those  which  have  marked  the  more 
recent  fight  over  the  question  of  restoring  the 
roof  of  St.  Alban’s.  In  regard  to  this  burning 
question  some  of  the  controversialists  appear  to 
have  lost  all  command  of  temper,  and  have 
indulged  in  the  bitterest  recriminations  and 
personalities,  accusing  each  other  even  of  want 
of  truthfulness  and  of  straightforward  dealing, 
to  an  extent  which  we  hope  they  will  in  cooler 
moments  regret,  though  in  some  cases  it  is 
obvious  that  scolding  is  a congenial  and  favourite 
occupation. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  however,  to  see 
people  who  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  a 
point  lose  their  temper  in  discussing  it ; it  is, 
in  fact,  a fault  arguing,  at  all  events,  a healthy 
degree  of  watchfulness  and  interest  in  tho  subject 
discussed.  But  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  all 
this  hot  feeling,  and  strong  and  sometimes  almost 
vituperative  language,  has  been  evoked  entirely 
by  questions  connected  with  the  past  of  archi- 
tecture, not  with  the  present  or  future.  The 


subjects  which  have  been  so  keenly  contested 
have  no  bearing  on  the  present  or  future  pro- 
blems of  architecture  practically  considered. 
The  controversy  about  the  Haram  area  is,  of 
course,  a matter  of  pure  archscology ; and  the 
dispute  about  the  right  sort  of  roof  to  put  on 
St.  Alban’s  was  not  based  on  any  question  as 
to  practical  problems  of  construction,  about 
which  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  but 
referred  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  proposed 
scheme  as  a method  of  treating  an  old  building. 
In  addition  to  these  great  fights,  there  has  also 
been  a provincial  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  at  Liverpool,  the  proceedings  of 
which  have  been  reported  in  our  columns,  and 
at  which  the  paramount  claims  of  old  struc- 
tures, good  or  bad,  to  be  reverenced  and  pre- 
served, were  urged  much  as  we  have  heard 
them  urged  by  the  same  gentlemen  and  their 
friends  on  other  occasions,  though  perhaps  there 
was  in  some  of  the  speeches  and  addresses  more 
moderation  than  usual,  and  more  capacity,  if  not 
for  seeing  both  sides  of  the  question,  at  all  events 
for  recognising  the  fact  that  it  had  two  sides. 

In  view  of  such  controversies,  if  they  were  only 
specimens  of  public  zeal  and  interest  equally 
displayed  in  regard  to  all  branches  of  architec- 
ture, we  might  say  that  the  art  was  in  a very 
flourishing  condition  in  regard  to  earnestness  on 
the  part  of  its  ‘ professors,  and  appreciative 
interest  on  the  part  of  society.  But  we  know 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  the  case.  The 
whole  of  this  public  interest  and  professional 
excitement  is  bestowed  only  upon  the  archaeolo- 
gical portion  of  the  subject.  We  want  fifty 
things  in  the  way  of  artistic  and  practical 
improvement  for  the  architecture  of  the  future, 
but  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  any  suggestions  or 
controversies  upon  such  topics ; and  if  there 
were  such,  we  may  consider  it  as  pretty  certain 
that  the  public  would  take  little  or  no  notice  of 
them,  and  that  they  would  not  have  much  of 
an  example  set  them  in  that  respect  by  the 
architects : although  such  subjects  might  in- 
clude matters  of  real  interest  for  the  future,  both 
in  regard  to  the  practical  welfare  of  future 
generations,  and  the  beauty  and  commodious- 
ness of  future  cities.  The  view  of  the  sub- 
stance which  we  want  in  the  present  seems 


quite  obscured  to  most  persons  by  the  shadow 
of  the  past. 

It  is  sorely  time  that  this  partial  and  merely 
sentimental  view  of  architecture  should  be  modi- 
fied and  extended  on  the  part  both  of  architects 
and  of  educated  people  generally.  Old  build- 
ings, especially  if  originally  fine  specimens  of 
the  architecture  of  their  day,  are  unquestionably 
precious  possessions,  to  be  guarded  and  treated 
with  all  care,  to  be  measured  and  drawn  and 
written  about  so  far  as  is  desirable  for  their  full 
record  and  elucidation.  Questions  of  architec- 
tural or  archaeological  history  are  no  doubt  of 
the  greatest  interest,  the  rather  since  they 
always  bear  upon  subjects  beyond  the  range  of 
mere  building, — upon  theories  connected  with 
the  histories  of  nations  and  of  the  distribution 
of  the  human  race.  But  that  this  branch  of 
architectural  study  should  alone  be  able  to  arouse 
public  interest  or  excite  keen  controversy  argnes 
a very  curious  inversion  of  the  true  interests  of 
things,  and  explains,  perhaps,  why  it  is  that  with 
so  many  people  the  profession  of  architecture  is 
regarded  with  little  interest,  as  something  vague 
and  uncertain  in  its  ends  and  unpractical  in  its 
means.  The  engineers’  profession  has  certainly 
far  more  of  public  appreciation  (and  apprecia- 
tion of  a very  material  and  ponderable  descrip- 
tion), in  the  main,  because  the  engineers  are 
doing  what  people  want  or  are  supposed  to  want 
now,  while  so  many  of  the  architects  are  doing 
only  what  a small  set  of  connoisseurs  or  dilet- 
tanti want,  for  reasons  which  they  hardly  know 
very  well  themselves. 

We  are,  for  example,  all  “ by  the  ears  ” about 
tho  treatment  of  old  churches,  when,  after  allj 
the  problem  is  how  to  build  a new  church  which 
shall  answer  the  double  purpose  of  realising 
architectural  effect  in  the  same  degree  as  its 
Mediceval  predecessors,  and  providing  a con- 
venient interior  for  seeing  and  hearing  and  for 
arranging  the  accessories  of  a modem  church. 
In  a recent  architectural  discussion  upon  church 
organs,  which  was  reported  in  our  columns,  no 
one  concerned  seems  to  have  noticed  what  was 
however,  obvious  enough, — that  most  of  the 
difficulty  about  placing  the  modern  organ  effec- 
tively and  safely  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
modem  church  plan,  which  will  include  pro 
| vision  for  that  and  other  things  constantly 
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neglected,  Las  not  yet  been  made,  and  no  one 
seems  to  care  about  trying  to  make  it.  It  is  con- 
sidered far  more  interesting  (and  obviously  is 
so  to  most  of  the  lookers  on)  to  restore  old 
churches,  or  to  try  to  prevent  other  people  from 
restoring  them , than  to  endeavour  to  produce  new 
ones  which  shall  be  as  good  for  this  day  as  the  old 
buildings  were  for  theirs.  Similarly,  there  is  more 
glory  to  be  gained  from  unearthing  an  old  temple 
or  the  pieces  of  one,  than  there  probably  would 
be  from  designing  and  building  a new  one,  even 
equal  in  grandeur  and  adapted  to  modern  pur- 
poses. The  ancient  temple  is  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value,  and  no  one  grudges  due 
honour  to  the  discoverer  of  one ; but  if  there 
were  more  thought  given  to  the  architecture  of 
our  own  temples,  there  might  be  more  chance 
than  we  fear  there  is  of  a future  antiquary 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  dig  one  of  them  out. 
IX  We  may,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  trace 
this  tendency  to  neglect  the  modern  and  the 
practical  side  of  architecture  for  its  past  and 
sentimental  side  into  many  other  sections  of 
architectural  practice.  We  have  seen  much 
attention  given  to  making  the  Board  Schools  of 
London  accurate  reproductions  of  the  building 
of  last  century,  just  as  we  used  to  see  them 
made  reproductions  of  the  Medimval  style  ; but 
we  have  no  such  systematic  effort  in  this  country 
to  suit  the  building  precisely  to  its  important 
purposes,  to  procure  statistics  as  to  the  precise 
effect,  upon  the  health  and  eyesight  of  children, 
of  various  plans  and  lighting  arrangements, 
such  as  we  know  have  been  systematically 
carried  out  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
And  others  of  our  architects  aremnch  interested 
in  producing  street  fronts  of  a certain  pattern, 
but  we  have  have  had  little  or  no  systematic 
effort  to  give  a new  life  to  modern  town  archi- 
tecture, and  to  render  our  great  cities,  in  their 
normal  type  of  street  architecture,  at  once 
healthy,  convenient,  and  beautiful.  There  would 
be  difficulty  in  raising  money  for  any  expendi- 
ture for  such  a purpose,  even  if  the  ability  and 
thought  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  it  were 
forthcoming ; yet  there  are  plenty  of  wealthy 
persons  who  would  subscribe  liberally  to  build  a 
cathedral,  because  the  existing  cathedrals  are 
the  finest  of  our  architectural  monuments,  with- 
out any  consideration  whether  we  have  the  same 
reason  for  building  one  now,  or  whether  there 
are  not  new  problems  for  the  architect,  new  re- 
quirements, utterly  overlooked  in  the  meantime. 

We  may  claim  some  right  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  since  we  can  refer  with  a clear 
conscience  to  the  previous  history  and  contents 
of  the  Builder  to  bear  us  out  in  saying  that  it 
has  been  our  consistent  endeavour,  through- 
out our  now  long  career  of  architectural 
journalising,  to  keep  in  view  the  wants  of  the 
present  day,  especially  in  architecture,  and  to 
assist  in  contributing  to  the  development  of  the 
art  of  building  with  special  reference  to  modern 
life  and  modern  scientific  improvements  and  de- 
mands, without  in  any  way  ignoring  the  great 
interest  and  value  of  archaeology.  But  it  is  of  less 
importance  to  keep  the  spur  to  the  latter  branch 
of  architectural  study,  because  it  has  a fascination 
of  its  own,  and  appeals  to  the  fancy  of  many  so 
strongly  that  it  will  always  have  its  full  share 
of  attention.  It  is,  in  fact,  a great  deal  easier 
and  more  enjoyable  thing,  for  those  who  look 
mainly  for  recreation,  to  study,  and  restore,  and 
theorise  about  old  buildings,  than  to  give  serious 
and  thoughtful  consideration  to  what  is  really 
wauted  in  new  ones.  We  fear  that  new 
buildings  for  special  purposes  are  often 
planned,  even  by  architects  of  great  and 
probably  not  nudeserved  reputation,  in  a 
mechanical  and  habitual  manner,  and  not 
with  that  strenuous  application  of  the  mind 
to  the  production  of  the  best  possible  result, 
which  is  the  only  spirit  in  which  an  important 
building  ought  to  be  undertaken.  Consequently, 
we  have  so  much  architecture  which  is  merely 
the  shadow  of  the  past,  so  little  which  has  sub- 
stance enough  of  its  own  to  foreshadow  the 
future.  It  is  this  practical  and  modern  side  of 
architecture  which  seems  to  us  to  require  special 
emphasis  and  special  endeavour,  and  needs  to 
be  dwelt  upon  at  a time  like  the  new  year,  which 
always  seems,  to  healthy-minded  people  of  all 
occupations,  a time  for  girding  up  the  loins  and 
trimming  the  lamps  afresh,  and  making  a new 
start.  If  there  can  be  during  the  coming  year 
a new  impetus  given  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  architecture  as  the  art  of  making  modern 
buildings  fittest  for  their  purpose,  and  not  of 
merely  sketching  and  restoring  ancient  ones, 
something  will  have  been  done  in  1879 ; and  we, 
at  all  events,  will  endeavour  to  do  our  part. 


EGYPTIAN  MANNERS* 

In  these  declining  days  of  literature,  when 
so  much  that  is  ephemeral  and  perfunctory  is 
committed  to  the  printing-press  that  should 
more  properly  find  its  way  into  the  waste-paper 
basket,  it  is  a great  relief  for  the  reader  to  be 
able  to  turn  to  a really  well-written  book  upon 
an  interesting  and  a fertile  subject.  It  is 
nothing  new  to  say  that  the  author  of  “ The 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians” 
performed  his  work  thoroughly,  conscientiously, 
and  carefully;  this  was  declared  when  the  book 
was  first  issued  nearly  forty  years  ago.  And 
the  little  that  Dr.  Birch  has  been  enabled  to  add, 
as  the  result  of  his  experiences  and  observation 
during  those  very  forty  years,  shows  us  how 
minute  the  research,  how  laborious  the  literary 
labour  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  must  have 
been.  It  is,  too,  in  this  fact  that  much  of  the 
value  of  the  present  work  as  a book  of  reference 
resides  ; for  just  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
principles  enunciated,  and  the  deductions 
selected  and  gathered  from  the  long  array  of 
recorded  facts  and  examples,  are  as  true  and 
incontrovertible  to-day  as  they  ever  were,  so, 
in  like  measure,  the  results  obtained  do  not 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  becoming 
obsolete,  and  superseded  by  more  correct  canons 
of  archmological  research.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  researches  which  a phalanx  of  scholars,  of 
a far  more  critical  school  than  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson ever  professed  to  belong  to,  have  since 
conducted  in  this  branch  of  literary  and  his- 
torical inquiry,  have  not  tended  to  weaken  or 
destroy,  but  rather  to  support  and  strengthen, 
the  arguments  applied  by  the  author  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
bygone  race. 

If  we  would  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  these 
manners  and  customs,  we  must  necessarily  in- 
quire into  the  origin  and  history  of  that  race, 
and  trace  the  gradual  progression  of  a series  of 
steps  which  led  more  or  less  rapidly  towards 
national  improvement  and  civilisation  ; we  must 
examine  the  contemporary  state  of  various 
neighbouring  nations,  and  gauge  the  one  by  the 
standard  of  the  era  of  them  both.  General 
habits  of  that  portion  of  the  world  whence  their 
origiu  was  derived  must  be  considered,  and, 
above  all,  it  is  necessary,  as  the  author  himself 
declares,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  in- 
vidious comparison  of  European  and  Oriental 
manners  when  contemplating  the  customs  of  an 
Eastern  people.  Many  laws  and  customs  which 
are  found  to  be  wise  and  beneficial  to  society  in 
one  part  of  the  world  are  deemed  superfluous, 
even  if  not  pernicious,  in  another ; and  the 
same  system  which  by  some  is  looked  upon  as 
indispensable  for  their  welfare  and  happiness, 
would  be  rejected  by  others  as  not  consentaneous 
with  the  feelings  of  an  independent  spirit.  If 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  pleaded  of  his  prefatory 
chapters  of  history  which  precede  the  chapters 
devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  manners  of 
Egypt,  that  the  deficient  and  unsatisfactory 
account  which  they  contain  is  to  be  laid  to  the 
scanty  means  of  information  afforded  either  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity  or  by  monumental 
record,  so  little  light  has  been  thrown  addi- 
tionally on  Egyptian  chronology  and  regal  fasti, 
that  very  few  corrections  will  be  found  on  com- 
paring the  dates  of  the  kings  and  dynasties,  as 
they  are  printed  in  this  new  edition,  with  those 
recorded  in  the  original  work.  But  the  history 
of  Egypt,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  history, 
has  yet  to  be  written.  Wilkinson  never  intended 
to  write  here  any  more  than  just  as  much  as 
was  necessary  to  introduce  the  main  subject  of 
his  work  ; his  object  was  to  depict  the  inner  life 
of  the  people,  not  the  intrigues  of  court,  the 
conquests,  annexations,  and  dethronements  of 
the  kings.  Those  who  came  after  him  were 
allured  more  by  the  tempting  prizes  which  a 
language,  whose  niceties  are  not  even  yet 
adjusted,  held  out,  and  hence  it  is  that,  even 
in  these  days  of  desire  to  strike  into  untrodden 
ways,  the  history  of  Egypt, — by  which  we 
mean  a history  of  that  nation,  pieced 
together  and  borne  out  by  her  own  monu- 
mental records,  and  not  an  exposition  of 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  the  Mosaical  and  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  works  of 
Pliny, — is  yet  unwritten.  What  a powerful  roll- 
call  of  names  the  members  of  Egyptian  scien- 
tific research  make  up,  if  we  sum  their  list 
from  the  wandering  flashes  which  illumined  the 
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conjectures  of  Dr.  Young,  the  methodical  labours 
of  the  Champollions,  the  energy  of  Rosellini, 
and  others,  down  to  the  late  C.  W.  Goodwin, 
Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf,  Professor  Lushington,  in 
this  country ; the  German  Professors  Lepsius, 
Brngsch,  Duemichen,  Eisenlohr,  and  Stern 
MM.  Chabas,  De  Rouge,  llevillout,  Maspero,  and 
Pierret,  of  France ; M.  Naville,  of  Geneva ; and 
M.  Golenischeff,  of  St.  Petersburg.  But  these 
are  almost  all  philologists,  and  dedicated  to  a 
study  of  the  language  and  not  to  that  of  the 
history.  It  is  time,  too,  that  something  should 
be  done  to  preserve  the  fast-fading  historical 
inscriptions  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  massive 
temples  that  cluster  upon  the  riparian  territory 
of  the  Nile,  ere  modern  vandalism, — a destroy- 
ing agent  infinitely  more  irrepressible  and 
destructive  than  Mediaeval  iconoclasm, — render 
it  impossible  to  refer  to  precious  inscriptions  in 
support  of  statements  and  theories.  All  modern 
accounts  of  Egyptian  travellers  declare  the  im- 
mense destruction  of  remains  wantonly  per- 
petrated at  the  present  time  in  Egypt  ; the- 
prohibition  of  exportation  of  antiquities  is  prac- 
tically set  at  nought,  the  enci’oachments  of 
sand,  the  gradual  deterioration  of  ruined  edifices 
even  when  left  to  themselves, — all  these  causes 
point  to  the  necessity  of  some  really  good  and 
thorough  means  being  taken  to  preserve  and 
utilise  what  yet  remains.  For  this  object,  and 
tending  in  this  direction,  how  much  better 
spent  would  the  great  sums  that  are  annually 
dispensed  in  European  museums  for  duplicate 
objects  of  minor  importance  be,  if  they  were 
laid  out  in  obtaining  paper  impressions,  or  even 
accurate  copies  and  permanent  photographs  of 
inscriptions,  which  are  daily  becoming  rarer, 
and  of  more  enhanced  value,  in  proportion  as 
the  originals  fall  under  the  destructive  hammer 
of  the  illiterate  tourist,  the  bullet  of  the  native 
marksman,  and  the  edacious  scythe  of  time  tbe- 
all-devouring. 

People  so  professedly  literary  as  were  the 
Egyptians  were  likely  to  have  settled  for 
themselves  the  question  of  their  origin. 
Wilkinson  declares,  and  it  is  not  denied,  that 
their  features,  their  language,  and  their  pecu- 
liarities are  not  to  be  referred  to,  or  compared 
with,  those  of  the  Abyssinians,  but  to  an  Asiatic 
prototype ; and  he  points  out  many  striking 
resemblances  between  the  Egyptians  and 
Asiatics,  both  as  to  their  manners,  customs, 
language,  and  religion.  Their  own  account 
attributes  the  creation  of  mankind  to  the  demi- 
onrgos  Chnoumis,  who  built  up  man  out  of  clay 
upon  a potter’s  wheel.  Subsequent  legends, 
which  owe  their  discovery  to  M.  Chabas  and 
M.  Naville,  speak  of  the  dispersion  of  four  great 
tribes,  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  by  the  god  Harmachis, — a form  of 
Ra,  when  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies  in  the 
Apollonopolite  nome.  But,  as  Wilkinson  points: 
out,  the  primeval  history  of  states,  especially  at 
so  remote  an  epoch  as  Egypt  undoubtedly  de- 
rives from,  must  necessarily  .be  a matter  of 
pure  conjecture,  seeing  that  they  are  beyond 
the  ken  of  authentic  records ; and  if  those 
nations  themselves  had  handed  down  to  us  what 
they  considered  their  real  annals,  we  should 
find  them  so  complicated  and  improbable  that 
it  would  be  out  of  our  power  to  separate  truth 
from  fiction.  Governed  in  all  probability  by  a 
hierarchy,  like  Judtea  before  the  time  of  Saul, 
the  civilisation  of  the  people  rapidly  progressed, 
and  the  first  recorded  king  was  at  least  contem- 
porary with  a very  advanced  scientific  state  of 
the  popular  mind.  It  is  this  fact  among  others 
that  endows  the  history  of  Egypt  with  so  much 
fascination,  and  which  has  stimulated  so  many 
eminent  literary  men  to  an  examination  and- 
contemplation  of  her  arts  and  sciences,  her 
literature,  and  her  ethics.  To  this  we  owe 
such  works  as  Professor  Lepsius’s  “Denkmaler 
au3  HSgypten  und  iEthiopien,”  Champollion’s 
“ Monuments  de  l’Egypte  et  de  la  Nubie,” 
Rosellini’s  “ Monumenti  dell’  Egitto  e della 
Nubia,”  and  the  magnificent  edition  of  the- 
“ Description  de  l’Egypte,”  published  by  the 
members  of  the  French  expedition  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  a monumental  work  of 
enormous  labour  and  undying  value.  Schnaase, 
Kugler,  Liibke,  Erbkam,  and  Reher  have  con- 
tributed valuable  works  on  the  history  of  Egyp- 
tian art ; Forskal,  Schenk,  Unger,  Schweinfurth, 
Ascherson,  and  Boissier,  upon  the  botany  ; and 
Brelim,  Hartmann,  Fraas,  Pruner,  and  Klun- 
zinger  on  natural  history  and  therapeutics. 

Nevertheless,  England  has  not  been  behind 
hand  in  contributing  her  share  of  intellectual 
influence  towards  the  elucidation  of  Egyptian 
history.  Among  the  names  of  those  of  her 
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scholars  who  have  rendered  themselves  illus- 
trious in  this  way,  we  may  with  a just  national 
pride  point  to  Samuel  Sharpe’s  “ History  of 
Egypt,”  Osburn’s  “ Monumental  History  of 
Egypt”;  Palmer’s  “Egyptian  Chronicles”; 
the  Egyptian  series  of  “ Records  of  the  Past  ” ; 
the  miscellaneous  works  of  Gosse,  McCoan, 
Shelly,  Whately,  Lane,  Wilson,  Miss  Edwards, 
and  Cooper,  and  above  all  for  their  scholarship 
and  critical  acumen,  the  numerous  pamphlets, 
treatises,  articles,  and  separate  volumes,  written 
during  the  period  of  thirty  years  last  past  by 
Dr.  Birch,  the  keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Oriental  collections  in  the  British  Museum,  to 
whom  the  public  owes  the  present  edition  of 
Wilkinson's  work.  It  is  not  only  to  writers  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
archaeology ; a word  must  be  said  in  remem- 
brance of  those  who,  by  their  exploration  of 
sites  and  judicious  collection  of  objects,  have 
supplied  the  material  from  which  all  this  history 
has  been  evolved.  Travellers  like  Burton,  Hay, 
Anastasi,  Barker,  Salt,  Bonomi,  Rhind,  the  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Morris,  and  Harris, 
and  more  modern  ones  like  the  Rev.  Greville 
Chester,  have  seldom  left  the  hospitable  shores 
of  Egypt  without  bringing  fresh  finds  of  great 
value  to  excite  that  never-failing  interest  with 
which  the  human  mind  fixes  upon  what  is  new.  Oar 
national  collection  of  Egyptian  objects  is  in  this 
way  indebted  to  a very  large  number  of  collec- 
tors whose  united  labours  have  made  it  what  it 
is  to-day, — a museum  without  a parallel  else- 
where in  the  world.  Wilkinson  himself  was  a 
keen  collector,  and  his  treasures,  the  greater 
part  of  which  passed,  after  his  death,  into  the 
Museum  at  Harrow,  sufficiently  testify  to  his 
good  fortune  and  masterly  taste  in  this  direc- 
tion. Had  he  not  expended  many  years  of  his 
lifeiu  a critical  exploration  of  Egyptian  localities, 
he  could  never  have  written  this  book,  which 
records,  in  so  charming  a style,  and  by  so 
exhaustive  a classification,  the  results  of  his 
personal  observations  in  that  marvellous  land.  It 
is  worth  while  to  record  a few  facts  of  the  life 
«>f  this  author.  After  leaving  Exeter  College, 
Wilkinson  went  to  Italy,  where  Sir  William 
Gell  first  directed  his  attention  to  Egyptian 
antiquities  and  to  the  fascinations  which  then 
surrounded  the  newly-found  but  undeciphered 
remains  of  the  Egyptian  language.  In  1822  his 
first  work  was  published,  and  from  that  date  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  October,  1875,  he 
worked  laboriously  at  these  and  kindred  pursuits. 
His  works  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
here ; the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
library,  and  the  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
must  be  examined  by  those  who  wish  to  gain  a 
correct  notion  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
literature  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  His 
long  life  included  the  beginning  and  the  middle,  i 
if  not  the  end,  of  the  grand  discoveries  which 
gave  modern  men  like  Dr.  Birch  the  faculty  of 
deciphering  the  mysterious  sacred  writings  of 
Egypt  in  such  a way  that  none  of  the  Emperors 
of  Rome  or  philosophers  of  Greece  could  do. 
Thanks  to  him  it  is  that  we  can  now  have  un- 
folded the  romances,  the  rituals,  and  the  his- 
torical records  of  papyrus,  coffincase,  or  tablet. 
Ancient  Mizraim  will  soon  be  known  far  more 
completely  to  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  ever 
was  to  Herodotus  or  Diodorus,  Plato  or  Aris- 
totle, and  for  these  results  we  owe  a deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Wilkinson  and  other  scholars. 
But  there  are  still  many  mysteries  uusolved 
which  surround  the  once  splendid  but  now 
crumbling  civilisation  of  the  Pharaonic  court. 
Who  shall  explain,  for  example,  the  redness  of 
the  hair  of  all  the  earliest  mummies,  the  absence 
of  negroidal  types,  the  striking  connexion 
between  the  arts,  religions,  and  ethics  of  Egypt, 
India,  and  Mesopotamia  ? Who  cau  divine  what 
new  gift  may  yet  come  to  modern  philology 
and  scientific  application  from  the  Rosetta  stone, 
the  key  to  all  Egyptian  knowledge  we  can  show, 
or  from  the  works  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  who 
so  materially  forwarded  its  appreciation  ? 

There  are  two  British  contemporaries  of  Wil- 
kinson whose  names  should  be  recorded  in  con- 
nexion with  Egyptian  research,  because  they, 
like  him,  assisted  to  erect  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Egypt  into  a distinct  branch  of 
archaeology, — they  are  Hay  and  Bonomi.  Robert 
Hay  organised  an  expedition  into  Egypt  fifty 
years  ago,  penetrated,  with  his  party,  far  up 
into  Nubia,  and  collected  a vastly  important  and 
extensive  series  of  drawings,  sketches,  views  of 
the  country,  copies  of  inscriptions  and  pictures 
in  tombs,  on  rocks  or  walls,  carefully-measured 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  temples  and  palatial 
edifices,  and  a miscellaneous  mass  of  informa- 


tion, which,  had  they  only  been  put  in  order 
and  given  to  the  world  shortly  after  their  acqui- 
sition, would  have  proved  of  the  very  highest 
importance  to  the  scholars  then  engaged  upon 
the  elucidation  of  those  subjects.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  was  not  until  a short  time 
ago  that  the  bulk  of  the  collection  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  But  even  now  there  are  to  be  found 
among  the  collection  many  valuable  and  un- 
published facts.  Strange  to  say,  no  one  as  yet 
has  had  the  leisure  or  the  inclination  to  examine 
them  seriatim,  with  a view  to  their  utilisation. 
Joseph  Bonomi,  on  the  other  hand,  performed 
valuable  services  to  Egyptian  science  in  a very 
different  way.  Naturally  gifted  as  he  was,  as 
an  artist,  sculptor,  and  architect,  he  employed 
these  great  gifts  in  the  preparation  of  careful 
copies  of  inscriptions,  camera  drawings  and 
water-colour  views  of  remains,  and  did  not  even 
despise  to  draw  the  outline  hieroglyphics  for  the 
typefounders.  The  excellence  of  his  work  has 
never  been  reached  by  any  other  Egyptian 
draughtsman,  and  it  will  probably  belong  before 
another  shall  arise  with  sufficient  power  of 
cunning  hand  and  intellectual  feeling  to  compete 
with  Bonomi’s  achievements. 

To  a mind  like  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s,  so 
eager  to  gather  up  what  was  new  and  startling, 
the  treasures  which  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  the 
rock-hewn  temples  of  Aboosimbel  and  Kar- 
dassio,  the  historic  sites  of  Memphis,  Gournah, 
Pbilm,  Denderah,  and,  in  a word,  the  whole 
relic-strewn  lands  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  were 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  gaze  of  him  who 
should  seek  with  wondering  amazement  to  con- 
template them,  naturally  had  a most  powerful 
attraction.  Their  history,  as  far  as  conld  be 
known  in  his  time,  had  indeed  been  handed 
down  from  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  a novel  way 
of  looking  at  the  relics  to  oxtract  from  them, 
all  silent  and  covered  with  the  sacred  dust  of 
old  time  as  they  were,  their  tales  of  departed 
manners,  their  eloquent  responses  to  the  touch 
of  the  master-mind  who  should  consult  them 
aright.  To  reconstruct  a monstrous  antediluvian 
bird  from  the  single  small  bone  alone  left  of  its 
mighty  frame  is  indeed  a wonderful  effort  of 
genius;  just  so,todepict  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  stirred  the  breasts,  to  describe  the  methods 
of  life,  the  daily  actions,  the  domestic  and  political 
springs  which  once  flowed  through  the  living 
bodies  of  the  parched  and  bituminised  mum- 
mies of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  indeed  no  less 
a task,  and  demands  no  less  potent  a charm. 
The  materials  were  ready  and  abundant ; the 
tombs  of  Thebes  yielded  up  their  contents, — 
ivory  and  ebony,  gold  and  silver,  bronzes,  porce- 
lains, furniture,  textile  fabrics,  fictilia,  jewelry, 
ornaments,  toys,  dress,  and  all  the  varied  para- 
phernalia of  civilisation ; the  walls  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  spoke  volumes  of  the 
history ; the  coloured  walls  of  the  subterranean 
passages  and  chambers  of  the  dead  glowed 
with  coloured  representations  of  processions, 
entertainments,  sacrifices,  musical  entertain- 
ments, marriage  ceremonies,  funeral  rites, 
religious  performances ; the  papyri  revealed  the 
aesthetics  of  the  people,  their  creeds,  and  then- 
aspirations  for  a future  state ; the  stelai,  or 
mortuary  tablets,  indicated  their  virtues  ; the 
very  mummies  bore  silent  testimony  to  their 
highly  developed  customs.  But  who  was  to  sift 
through  all  this  raw  material,  and  reconstruct 
the  men  to  whom  all  these  things  referred  ? It 
was  Wilkinson  who  essayed  to  do  it,  and  no  one 
who  reads  these  volumes  will  venture  to  say  that 
he  has  failed  in  his  self-imposed  task.  With  him 
as  our  leader  we  may  safely  tread  the  mazy  paths, 
and,  read  where  we  will  in  the  book,  his  lucid 
expositions,  his  happy  phrases  of  terse  and 
vigorous  English,  his  practical  explanations,  are 
sure  to  attract  us  to  read  more  and  more,  and 
to  wish  to  know  more  of  these  interesting  sub- 
jects. In  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  caste  was  an 
all-important  element  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
that  certain  well-marked  classes  of  society  pre- 
vailed, as  in  modern  civilisation,  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt ; and  that  the  sacerdotal  or 
priestly  order, — that  of  the  scribes,  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  a numerous  baud  of  functionaries  com- 
prising a vast  bureaucracy,  existed  from  the  earli- 
est times,  is  attested  by  the  monuments.  Of  the 
lower  orders, — slaves,  labourers,  and  mechanics, 
— less  information  is  given ; but  the  condition 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  could 
afford  to  purchase  the  immortality  of  corporeal 
incorruption  that  is  to  be  acquired  by  more 
expensive  sepulchres,  and  more  perfect  methods 
of  embalmment,  is  well  known  from  the  monu- 
ments which  have  been  discovered.  The  three 


great  classes  of  society, — priests,  scribes,  and 
warriors, — were  by  no  means  castes  in  the  sense 
of  hereditary  succession.  For  although  a son 
often  followed  the  profession  of  his  father, 
owing  to  habits,  thoughts,  early  education,  or 
patronage  and  connexion,  which  have  existed  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries,  these  three  orders 
were  not  so  distinct  from  each  other  as  at  the 
present  day ; the  priest  of  a god  was  not  un- 
frequently  a military  or  naval  commander  as 
well,  exercised  the  office  of  scribe,  and  was 
invested  with  the  supervision  of  public  works 
or  local  government.  An  Egyptian  general  in 
the  army  could  marry  the  daughter  of  a priest, 
and  his  children  had  an  unlimited  choice  of  the 
honour-able  professions.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  existed  au  hereditary  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  reinvested  from  time  to  timo 
by  the  sovereign  with  their  lands,  the  monarch 
being  the  landowner  of  the  whole  country,  and 
presenting  estates  as  rewards  for  successful 
military  undertakings.  Public  employments 
were  monopolised  by  a few  great  families,  and 
this  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  an 
advantageous  arrangement  of  civil  government. 
But  the  great  upholder  of  caste,  the  limitation 
of  marriage  to  women  of  the  same  order,  is 
nowhere  borne  out  by  the  monuments. 

The  king  was  a soldier  and  a priest,  and 
although  his  duties  were  well  known  and  well 
defined,  he  was  surrounded  with  a divinity, 
worshipped  as  a god,  and  placed,  after  his 
decease,  among  the  immortals.  At  the  death 
of  a monai’ch,  a curious  custom  was  observed 
after  the  usual  solemnities  of  the  funeral.  On 
the  last  day  the  embalmed  body  was  placed  in 
state,  lying  within  the  vestibule  of  the  tomb, 
and  an  account  was  read  aloud  of  the  life  and 
conduct  of  the  departed.  It  was  then  permitted 
to  any  one  present  to  offer  himself  as  an 
accuser,  and  the  voice  of  the  people,  if  given 
adversely,  prevented  the  sovereign  from  enjoy- 
ing the  customary  obsequies  ; a worldly  ordeal, 
the  dread  of  which  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
stimulate  the  Egyptian  kings  to  the  practice  of 
their  duty  far  more  than  any  feeling  inculcated 
by  respect  for  the  laws  or  the  love  of  virtue. 
The  Jews  had  a similar  custom,  and  deprived 
wicked  kings  of  the  right  of  burial  iu  their 
ancestral  catacombs.  The  priests  and  prophets, 
the  soldiers,  artisans,  traders,  and  servants 
slaves  and  children,  have  had  their  charac- 
teristics portrayed  by  Wilkinson  in  a lively  and 
exhaustive  manner;  indeed,  there  is  scarcoly  a 
single  idea  in  connexion  with  domestic  civilisa- 
tion which  has  not  been  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings from  the  tombs  and  sculptures,  and  with 
remarks  from  his  facile  pen.  It  is  interesting 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Egyptians,  not  unlike 
other  equally  advanced  nations,  made  extensive 
use  of  mercenaries  and  auxiliaries  in  their  mili- 
tary adventures.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
sixth  dynasty,  Nubian  or  Nigrilic  levies  are 
known  to  have  been  employed.  Rameses  II., 
one  of  the  most  warlike  monarchs  that  ever  sat 
upon  any  tin-one,  had  a contingent  of  no  less  than 
four  important  races, — the  Shairetana,  who  have 
been  identified  by  De  Rouge  with  the  Sardinians  ; 
these  were  armed  with  circular  shield,  short 
broad  dagger,  and  two  javelins;  the  Tuirslia,  or 
Etruscans,  armed  with  javelins  and  an  imple- 
ment like  a bill ; the  Uashasha  or  Oaci,  another 
Italian  race,  who  tarried  a bow  and  quiver,  a 
club  and  shield  ; and  the  Taanauna,  thought  by 
the  same  authority  to  be  the  Danai,  Dauni,  or 
Teucri,  a Pelasgic  race.  In  addition  to  these 
the  same  monarch  had  the  Mashuasha,  or 
Maxyes,  a Lybian  people,  and  the  Kahaka,  a 
Western  race  whose  origin  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, in  his  service.  At  a later  period,  under 
the  dodecarchy,  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Ionians, 
and  Carians  entered  the  Egyptian  service,  and 
later  still,  the  assistance  rendered  by  Athens 
and  Sparta  to  the  rival  monarchs  was  of  a 
mercenary  nature,  and  repaid  by  subsidies.  Of 
Egyptian  weapons  a great  variety  is  extant, 
and  we  may  see  many  shapes  which  are  common 
to  other  early  nations  among  their  bows,  arrows, 
javelins,  spear-heads,  shields,  daggers,  battle- 
axes,  and  helmets.  Corslets  with  metal  scales 
were  in  frequent  use  ; the  chariot,  the  War-car, 
the  testudo,  the  scaling-ladder,  and  the  draw- 
bridge were  among  the  implements  and  methods 
of  military  offence  and  defence.  With  regard 
to  a charge  of  cruelty  to  their  prisoners  which 
has  been  made  against  the  Egyptians,  Wilkin- 
son defends  them  against  this  assertion  at 
considerable  length.  He  says,  for  example, 

“ their  mode  of  warfare  was  not  like  that  of 
nations  in  their  infancy,  or  in  a state  of  bar- 
[ barism  ; and  it  i3  evident,  from  the  number  of 
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prisoners  they  took,  that  they  spared  the  pro- 
strate who  asked  for  quarter ; and  the  repre- 
sentation of  persons  slaughtered  by  the  Egyp- 
tians who  have  overtaken  them,  are  intended 
to  allude  to  what  happened  in  the  heat  of 
action,  and  not  to  any  wanton  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  victors.  Indeed,  in  the  naval  fight 
of  Ramesos  III.,  the  Egyptians,  both  in  the 
ships  and  on  the  shore,  are  seen  rescuing  the 
enemy,  whose  galley  has  been  sunk,  from  a 
watery  grave  ; and  the  humanity  of  that  people 
is  strongly  argued,  whoso  artists  deem  it  a 
virtue  worthy  of  being  recorded  among  the 
glorious  actions  of  their  countrymen.  I can- 
not, therefore,  suppose  that  the  Egyptians, 
who  surpassed  all  others  in  the  practices  of 
civilised  life,  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
wanton  cruelty,  and  much  less  do  I believe 
that  the  captives  represented  on  the  fagades 
of  their  temples,  bound  at  the  feet  of  the 
king,  who  holds  them  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and,  with  an  uplifted  arm,  appears  about  to 
immolate  them  in  the  presence  of  the  deity, 
were  intended  to  refer  to  a human  sacrifice; 
but  rather  that  the  subject  was  a religious 
allegory,  purporting  to  be  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  victory  he  had  obtained  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  deity.” 

The  chapter  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the 
method  of  building  houses  will  have  a special 
interest  with  the  practical  builder  of  the 
present  age.  Their  means  of  utilising  the  mate- 
rials at  hand,  their  artifices  for  ventilation  and 
domestic  comfort,  their  bricks,  woodwork,  fur- 
niture, villas  and  gardens,  granaries,  vineyards, 
storehouses,  towers  and  terraces,  fishponds  and 
orchards,  all  proclaim  the  Egyptians  to  have 
been  an  eminently  thoughtful  people,  who  have 
left  even  in  the  ruins  we  see  to-day,  traces  of  a 
superiority  of  mind  which  may  even  now  be  con- 
templated and  imitated  with  advantage,  for  to 
look  back  to  antiquity  is  one  thing,  to  go  back  to 
it  is  another.  If  we  look  backwards  to  antiquity 
it  should  be  as  those  who  are  running  a race  to 
press  forward  the  faster,  and  to  leave  the 
beaten  path  still  further  behind.  For  antiquity 
of  origin  and  for  grandness  of  conception,  the 
pyramids  are  undoubtedly  the  most  noteworthy 
pieces  of  architecture  in  the  world ; they  teach 
us,  in  their  old  ago,  new  lessons  of  stability 
and  durability  not  unmixed  with  the  charm 
that  all  ruins  acquire,  for 
“ There  is  a power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement, 

For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 

Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower." 

The  subject  is  so  full  of  interest  that  wo  must 
carry  it  on  in  another  article. 


LICHFIELD. 

There  is  always  something  peculiarly  striking 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  an  English 
cathedral  city,  but  we  venture  to  assert  that 
very  few  can  boast  of  the  peculiarities  which 
specially  belong  to  Lichfield.  Its  origin,  it  is 
true,  cannot  be  traced  back  the  same  distance 
as  many  other  cities,  for  it  was  not  known 
previously  to  the  Saxon  era, — but  it  has  a noble 
cathedral,  which  has  been  munificently  restored 
within  the  past  two  centuries ; it  has  some  tradi- 
tions of  a most  remarkable  nature ; it  has  a 
water  supply  second  to  none  of  any  other  city ; 
and,  as  if  to  stand  a mockery  to  this  latter 
speciality,  it  is  equally  bountifully  supplied  with 
beer.  In  fact,  as  we  strolled  up  and  down  its 
primitive-looking  streets,  we  could  not  but  help 
noticing  how  closely  allied  the  pump  and  the 
barrel  appeared  to  be  ; that  is  to  say,  while  one 
stood  sentry  fashion  outside  the  house,  the  other 
was  advertised  by  a signboard  above  the  door, 
to  bo  had  within,  and  wherever  we  turned  our 
head,  so  did  tli8  invite  “licensed  to  sell”  meet 
our  eye.  Of  course  the  celebrated  Trent  and 
Burton  breweries  have  a great  deal  to  do  with 
it,  but  surely  a population  of  under  eight 
thousand  inhabitants, — counting  men,  women, 
and  children, — cannot  require  so  many  houses  of 
“ entertainment.”  A spurt  in  the  building  line, 
it  is  true,  has  recently  sprung  up,  but  it  will 
take  a great  deal  indeed  to  move  Lichfield  from 
its  quiet  primitiveness,  and  a vast  amount  of 
work  to  do  away  with  its  ancient  manners  and 
customs. 

Now  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a history 
of  the  city,  for  that  can  be  had  at  a very  mode- 
rate rate  of  the  local  stationer,  boasting  of 
•‘Johnson’s  head”  for  his  sign;  but  what  we 
purpose  doing  is  to  supply  some  facts  and  scraps 
which  recent  researches  have  brought  to  light, 
and  which  at  the  present  time,  while  the  exterior 


of  the  cathedral  is  under  the  process  of  resto- 
ration, cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  a great  many 
of  our  readers. 

Staffordshire  anciently  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Mercian  kiugdom,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
denote  the  existence  of  such  a place  as  Lichfield 
before  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Wo  are 
told  that  on  a small  spot  of  ground  within  the 
precincts,  and  called  Christian  Fields,  a certain 
Saint  Amphilabus  preached  Christianity  to  the 
natives ; that  the  Romans  found  out  their  ro- 
treat,  made  a general  massacre  of  the  lot,  and 
left  their  mangled  remains  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  This,  says  our 
local  friends,  gave  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Lichfield — a field  of  dead  bodies ; and  as  if  to 
perpetuate  the  terrible  slaughter,  the  town 
seal  to  this  day  bears  for  its  heraldic  picture 
three  martyred  kings  surrounded  by  all  the 
emblems  of  ancient  warfare,  daggers,  swords, 
battleaxes,  and  clubs,  which  being  also  used  on 
the  panels  of  the  local  railway  carriages,  caused 
our  country  cousinB  to  regard  it  as  specially 
emblematic  of  a railway  accident ! Other 
authorities  tell  us  thatth6  name  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  lece,  lee,  lace,  or  lich, — a lake, — 
descriptive  of  its  marshy  situation,  and  which 
probably  is  the  more  accurate  supposition. 

Three  centuries  after  the  massacre,  Oswy,  tho 
Northumberland  king,  conquered  Penda,  the 
monarch  of  Mercia,  converted  the  kingdom  to 
Christianity,  founded  a bishopric,  and  erected  a 
church,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Mary  (this  was  about  the  year  667),  upon  the 
site  of  the  field  of  slaughter  of  the  Diocletian 
period.  The  present  position  of  the  cathedral 
has  led  many  writers  to  beliove  the  traditional 
foundation  of  the  city  to  be  correct.  Any  way, 
the  first  bishop  was  a Scot,  and  the  second 
was  tho  renowned  Saint  Chad.  Another  Lich- 
field legend  tells  us  that  Bishop  Chad  succeeded 
to  the  prelacy  in  669,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
cell  in  the  woods  at  the  place  called  Stowe, 
within  a mile  of  the  present  cathedral,  and 
close  to  a well  of  water, — which  well,  by 
the  way,  still  exists  in  a garden  a little  north- 
west of  tho  present  St.  Chad’s  Church, — and 
that  here  he  subsisted  upon  the  milk  of  a 
doe.  This  doe  was  hunted  upon  one  occa- 
sion by  the  sons  of  the  then  Mercian  king, 
Wulfhere,  who  being  led  to  tho  prelate’s  cell 
were  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity.  This 
so  enraged  their  parent  that  he  slew  them  both, 
and  yet  he  in  turn  became  a Christiafi  too. 
Theso  wonderful  conversions  led  to  notable 
results, — the  most  startling  being  the  miracles 
that  took  place  soon  after:  flights  of  angels 
singing  hymns  over  the  bishop’s  cell,  nightin- 
gale’s stopped  warbling,  and,  after  St.  Chad’s 
death,  man  and  beast  were  cured  of  dangerous 
maladies  by  gathering  the  dust  from  his  tomb, 
or  sleeping  on  it.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in 
this  legend,  we  do  know  this,  that  St.  Chad’s 
memory  is  still  cherished,  and  that  in  the 
present  cathedral  library  there  is  specially  pre- 
served a very  interesting  memento  of  him.  This 
is  a folio  MS.  volume  on  vellum  (recently 
bound),  called  “St.  Chad’s  Gospel,” of  the  Latiu 
Vulgate  text,  containing  the  Gospels  of  SS. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  down  to  chap.  iii.  v.  9, 
written  about  the  year  720.  It  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  an  illuminated  MS.  of  the  ancient 
Irish  school,  but  we  doubt  its  having  been  written 
by  St.  Chad,  although  probably  by  a contem- 
porary scribe.  Carefully  enclosed  in  a glass  case, 
we  noticed  that,  although  the  strong  thick  vellum 
is  discoloured,  the  ink  is  as  black  as  if  it  was 
written  but  yesterday.  One  thing  we  must 
not  forget,  it  owes  its  preservation  to  tho  Rev. 
William  Higgins,  “ the  chief  chante  of  Litch- 
feld,”  during  the  Civil  Wars. 

But  we  cannot  quit  St.  Chad  yet.  We  must 
record  the  latest  of  wonders.  When  the  Derby- 
shire Archaeological  Society  visited  Lichfield,  in 
July,  Bishop  Abraham,  standing  on  the  site  of 
St.  Chad’s  shrine,  and  close  by  the  chair  on 
which  lay  the  “ Gospels,”  told  his  astonished 
hearers  that  (the  late)  Mr.  Hewitt  had  pur- 
chased some  ancient  papers,  in  which  was 
described  the  dying  moments  of  a man  living  at 
Sedgeley,  upon  whose  death-bed  were  found 
the  remains  of  the  bones  of  our  Saint  wrapped 
up  in  black  webbing.  Now  Mr.  Hewitt  had 
searched  the  records,  and  found  out  that  in  1552 
a commission  ordered  all  relics  to  be  destroyed  ; 
that  one,  Arthur  Dudley,  a prebendary  of  the 
cathedral,  was  sworn  a commissioner  to  find 
and  destroy  these  relics  the  following  year  ; that 
he  naturally  looked  for  these  bones  in  every  place 
but  tho  right  one,  — for  he  had  previously 
taken  care  to  abstract  them  from  the  shrine, 


and  gave  them  to  his  sisters  at  Woodsetton. 
They,  however,  got  frightened  of  their  trust, 
and  handed  them  over  to  Henry  Hodgetts,  at 
whose  death,  at  Sedgeley,  they  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a priest,  one  Henry  Turner.  From 
him  they  came  to  the  family  of  Leveson,  thence 
were  taken  to  Boscobol,  and  afterwards  to 
Swynnerton,  where  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Lichfield,  saw 
them.  Then  they  were  placed  behind  the  altar  at 
Aston,  near  Stone,  and  finally  are  now  deposited 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Birming- 
ham. After  so  long  a ramble,  let  us  hope  that 
the  bones  of  the  second  bishop  of  Lichfield  are 
now  resting  in  peace.  But  his  name  aud  fame 
will  long  resound,  especially  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral ; for  we  read  in  the  statutes  of  a twelfth- 
contury  bishop  an  order  that  “whenever  God 
permits  a miracle  to  be  wrought  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Chad,”  so  then  shall  the  cathedral  bells 
bo  set  ringing ! 

In  Domesday,  the  Lichfield  lands  are  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
Bishop  Peter  having  removed  the  see  thither  in 
1067.  In  1095,  Bishop  Lynsey  transferred  hr  to 
Coventry,  whence  it  was  brought  back  to  Lich- 
field in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  good  Bishop  Clinton,  who  commenced  the  re- 
building of  the  cathedral.  But  the  most  muni- 
ficent prelate  was  Bishop  Langton,  in  1296.  He 
erected  .’a  'shrine  to  St.  Chad,  at  the  cost  of 
2,0001.  (?),  lengthened  the  cathedral,  erected  a 
vaulted  roof  over  the  transept,  cleaned  tho 
close  ditch,  surrounded  it  with  a stone  wall  with 
two  stone  bridges,  paved  the  city  streets,  and 
erected  a new  palace,  with  a large  hall  at  tho 
north-east  end  of  the  close,  and  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  mansion,  which  was  built  in  1687. 
He  also  erected  tho  fine  gate  at  the  west 
entrance  to  the  close,  which  was  “ improved  ” 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  in  1800,  as  was  the 
south  gate  half  a century  previously.  Before 
Langton's  time  “ the  city  was  completely 
divided  from  the  close,  the  citizens  having  access 
to  their  cathedral  only  by  a boat  over  the  now 
Minster  Pool.” 

The  city  had  a grant  of  a market  as  early  as 
1161,  but  the  earliest  kingly  visit  recorded  is 
when  Edward  III.  held  a tournament  here  with 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Among  the  Exchequer 
accounts  of  this  reign  we  find  the  same  king,  in 
his  44th  year,  paying  the  Dean  and  Chapter  1007. 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  them.  Richard  II. 
kept  Christmas  here  in  1397,  and  it  must  have 
been  a big  Christmas  party  indeed,  for  it  is 
recorded  that  2,000  oxen  and  200  tuns  of  wine 
were  consumed.  And  yet  only  two  years  later 
the  same  monarch  was  brought  prisoner  here 
en  route  to  London ! The  ancient  “ Guild  of 
St.  Mary  ” was  instituted  by  this  king  in  1387, 
and  this  continued  the  governing  authority  of 
the  city  until  as  late  as  1548,  when  Edward  VI. 
granted  it  a corporation  of  two  bailiffs  and 
twenty-four  burgesses.  In  1419,  the  ordinaries 
of  the  vicars  choral  of  the  cathedral  were  written 
on  vellum,  and  these  are  still  preserved  in  tho 
Salt  Library  at  Stafford,  and  a century  later, 
1522,  when  Henry  VIII.  made  his  expedition  to 
seize  the  crown  of  France,  tho  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field lent  1,0007.,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
1331.  6s.  Sd.  In  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  September 
1555,  Robert  Glover  was  brought  to  tho  Swan 
Inn,  confined  in  the  church  prison,  condemned 
as  a heretic  in  the  Bishop’s  Court,  and  burnt  at 
the  stake  at  Coventry.  By  a charter  of  the 
second  year  of  the  same  queen  the  city  was 
made  a county  in  itself.  In  1553  took  place  the 
registration  of  the  church  goods.  From  the 
original  documents  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office,  wo  learn  there  were  delivered  over  to  the 
cathedral  authorities  (after  being  recorded)  “ ii 
chalices  of  sylver  gylte  with  patents,  xij  bells 
in  ij  steeples,  vj  clothes  of  dyaper  for  the  table 
of  Holly  Comunyon,  xxiiij  olde  quyssyons,  and  a 
lecturne  of  brasse.”  To  the  Chapel  Church  : one 
chalice,  three  bells  iu  the  steeple  with  a frame, 
two  altar-cloths  and  a towel.  To  St.  Michael’s  : 
one  chalice,  three  bells  in  steeple,  two  altar- 
cloths,  and  two  frounts  of  white  damask  ; and 
the  same  to  Stowe  Church.  Every  church  had 
a general  seizure  made  by  the  commissioners  of 
its  candlesticks,  cruets,  crosses,  altar-cloths, 
coffers,  surplices,  bells,  and  brass-work ; but  the 
parishioners  had  already  made  a step  before 
them,  for  numbers  of  articles  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  “solde  by  the  bayles  and  comi- 
nalties  of  the  said  Sitty  of  Lychefeld  . . . for 
takenge  downe  the  alters,  pavynge  the  flores 
and  puttynge  awaye  tho  housynge  of  idolls  or 
images  and  settynge  up  the  godly  Scryptures.’ 

The  year  following  (1554)  Ralph  Baynes  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  but  both  he  and 
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Owen  Oglethorpe  (who  was  consecrated  Bishop 
!pf  Carlisle  in  1556,  and  had  crowned  Qneen 
llElizabeth)  were  deprived  in  1559,  and  were  both 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the- 
West,  London,  as  noted  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Noble  in 
his  account  of  the  registers  of  that  parish  : — 

155!).  Nov.  24-.  Mr.  Doctor  Banes. 

1559-60.  Jan.  2.  Doctor  Eglethorpe. 

Half  a century  after  this  died  Sampson  Erders- 
wicke,  the  first  historian  of  Staffordshire.  By 
his  will,  in  the  nature  of  a trust-deed,  and 
Which  was  proved  the  6th  of  October,  1603,  he 
lleft  everything  he  had  in  his  house  at  Sandon, 

! [except  his  wearing  apparel,  “ to  be  ymployed 
;land  bestowed  to  the  use  and  benefytts  of  hym 
I that  shall  bo  heire  of  hym  the  said  Sampson  at 
ithe  tyme  of  his  decease,  and  so  to  remayne 
I from  heire  to  heire  as  heire-loomes,”  while  the 
produce  of  his  corn  and  other  effects  was  to  be 
ijspeut  in  portions  of  500Z.  each  to  his  daughters, 
uMaria  and  Margerie.  It  was  to  this  Sampson 
ijErderswicke,  a “well-beloved  cousin,”  thatThos. 
i Venables,  esq.,  baron  of  Kindreton,  Chester,  left 
! “in  consideration  of  the  great  paynes,  travel!, 

I and  charges  which  he  hath  bene  at,  in  setting 
downe  my  descent  or  pedigree,”  one  buck  in 
: summer  and  one  doe  in  winter  yearly  out  of  his 
i park,  together  with  licence  to  hunt  and  kill  deer 
! therein  with  any  number  of  persons  at  pleasure. 
| A few  years  later  a very  sorry  picture  is  pre- 
sented to  our  gaze, — the  burning  of  another 
|“  heretic.”  From  the  State  papers  we  learn 
[(that  one  Edward  Wightman,  of  Burton,  had 

I petitioned  the  king,  at  Royston,  in  a strain  that 
caused  James  I.  to  refer  him  to  Bishop  Neile 
(subsequently  Archbishop  of  York).  From 
Easter  till  October  Wightman’s  “ blasphemous 
heresies  ” caused  some  trouble,  which  ended  in 
his  being  sent  to  Lichfield  and  tried  there  the 
19th,  26th,  and  29th  of  November,  and  the  2nd 
to  the  5th  of  December,  1611.  The  bishop  tells 
us  in  his  report : — “ I read  the  sentence  against 
him  and  denounced  him  to  be  a blasphemous 
heretic,  and  to  be  accordingly  certcfied  to  the 
secular  power.  Whereupon  his  majesties  writ 
(dated  March  9)  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Lichfield  to  burn  him 
as  a heretic.  He  being  brought  to  the  stake, 
and  the  fire  having  scorched  him  a little,  he 
cried  out  that  he  would  recant.  The  people 
thereupon  ran  into  the  fire  and  suffered 
themselves  to  be  scorched  to  save  him.  There 
was  then  prepared  a form  of  recantation,  which 
he  read  and  professed.  Whereupon  ho  was 
carried  back  to  the  prison,  and  after  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks’  time  of  passing  he  was  brought 
into  the  consistory,  there  to  declare  his  recan- 
tation and  renounce  his  heresies,  done  deli- 
berately upon  better  resolution  and  in  truth, 
and  not  upon  terror  or  fire.  When  he  came 
there  he  blasphemed  more  audaciously  than 
before ; whereupon  his  majesty  commanded  the 
writ  for  his  burning  to  bo  renewed,  which  was 
sent  down  and  executed,  and  he  died  blas- 
pheming.” 

We  find  in  1617,  Thomas  Hutchins,  the  City 
postmaster,  petitioning  the  king  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  three  years’  salary,  &c.,  overdue. 
Ho  had  before  petitioned,  and,  of  course,  the 
king  had  promised  payment.  James  was  very 
fond  of  promising, — and  now  he  and  all  the 
posts  were  in  great  distress.  Payment  was,  it 
seems,  forthcoming  this  time,  although,  as  late 
as  1630,  we  still  find  Hutchins  petitioning. 
Upon  this  occasion,  however,  he  had  found  him- 
self in  the  Marshalsea,  but  probably  it  was  on 
account  of  the  12,0001.  which  he  says  was 
due  to  him.  Many  of  the  “ posts  ” had  four 
years’  pay  in  arrears  ; so  we  must  suppose  it  is 
easier  for  a postmaster  in  Queen  Victoria’s  reign 
to  get  paid,  than  it  was  for  his  predecessor  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  And  yet  these  were 
“ the  good  old  times  ” ! 

In  this  same  year  of  1630,  on  May  1st,  we  find 
Bishop  Morton  writing  from  Eccleshall  Castle  to 
the  bailiffs  of  Lichfield  requesting  that  two 
chests  preserved  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  may  be 
properly  looked  after  pending  further  orders. 
It  appears  in  one  of  these  the  Corporation  kept 
their  deeds,  and  in  the  other,  the  church  and 
bishopric  kept  theirs.  How  far  these  orders 
for  preservation  of  documents  were  attended  to 
in  those  days  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
a few  days  later  the  dean  petitioned  the  king 
bhat  in  violation  of  the  bishop’s  instructions,  the 
Corporation  had  removed  their  chest  with  its 
contents,  and  therefore  prayed  restoration.  Here 
there  is  another  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
tvay  in  which  the  MSS.  of  our  forefather’s  estates 
have  been  lost. 


Our  next  local  event  of  interest  is  dated  1639. 
Among  the  original  orders  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  we  find  a very  severe  sentence 
passed,  and  a sentence  specially  illustrative  of 
the  times.  Thomas  Cotton,  and  Dorothy,  wife 
of  William  Thornton,  both  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Michael,  Lichfield,  were  sentenced  to  do 
penance  (for  committing  adultery)  in  their 
parish  church  and  in  the  cathedral,  and  he  to 
pay  a fine  of  5001.  and  all  costs.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a very  interesting  question  was  raised 
and  argued.  The  Lords  of  the  Council  appear 
to  have  assessed  the  City  1001.  out  of  2,0001.  to 
be  raised  by  the  county  for  ship-money.  Of  this 
1001.,  those  residing  in  the  close,  “ the  beauty  of 
the  city,”  were  assessed  at  fifteen  guineas,  but 
they  refused  to  pay,  claiming  exemption,  where- 
upon the  bailiffs  seized  the  registrar’s  nag  for 
his  21.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  immediately  peti- 
tioned the  king;  he  referred  the  matter  to  his 
Council,  and  they  to  the  Solicitor- General 
Littleton,  who  subsequently  sent  in  his  opinion 
that  the  close  was  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and 
not  within  the  city  and  county  of  Lichfield. 
This,  of  course,  decided  a long-vexed  question  of 
the  privileges  appertaining  to  the  ancient  close. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  bishop’s 
palace  at  this  period,  here  i3  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  Bishop  Wright  wrote  to  the  Dean 
of  Arches  in  1638 : — “ I have  been  at  great 
charges  to  make  a ruinous  palace  fit  to  give 
content  to  my  successors,  but  content  none  can 
have  if  it  continue  as  now  it  is,  and  therefore, 
unless  I have  it  so  inclosed  that  I may  keep  my 
people  in  it  at  night,  and  keep  theirs  out,  I 
will  stay  my  hands  from  further  expenses,  and 
return  to  moist  Eccleshall  to  end  my  days.  I 
pray  take  notice  that  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
who  formerly  had  many  houses,  should  only 
now  have  but  one  to  dwell  in,  whatsoever  hap- 
peneth,  and  that  none  of  the  wholesomest, 
where  the  prebend  has  more  authority  than 
the  bishop.” 

Wo  are  now  in  troubled  times.  A few  years 
later,  “The  Siege  of  Lichfield”  brought  about 
sad  havoc  both  to  city  and  cathedral,  especially 
the  latter.  We  could  fill  pages  in  description  ; 
we  have  before  us  no  fewer  than  a dozen  different 
news-sheets  of  the  time  detailing  the  progress 
of  the  siege.  That  the  close  was  strongly  forti- 
fied may  be  gleaned  from  one  of  the  news- 
letters, called  “ Joyfull  Newes  from  Lichfield,” 
dated  April  17,  1643,  wherein  the  writer  says  : 
“ Prince  Rupert  fought  against  the  close  ever 
since  the  10th,  and  can  do  -no  good  against  it : 
he  has  lost  many  men,  but  we  have  lost  none  as 
yet.”  Then  “ he  caused  the  colliers  to  come  in 
with  all  their  pickaxes  to  undermine  it,  but 
could  not  for  the  rock  and  water.”  Next  he  sent 
ton  miles  round  for  all  the  ladders  that  could  be 
obtained  “ but  in  the  scalling  of  the  wals  our 
men  killed  eight  of  his  men  and  took  one,  and 
that  which  they  took  they,  with  advice,  hanged 
him  three  yards  from  the  wall,  like  a syne,  and 
bid  Prince  Rupert  shoot  him  downe.”  The 
next  day,  Rupert  sent  to  inquire  if  they  were 
going  to  yield ; they  replied  they  would  die 
sooner,  and  they  wished  to  know  why  he  did 
not  shoot  faster,  “ if  he  wanted  powder  they 
would  lend  him  a barrel ! ” And  next,  when 
Prince  Rupert  did  shoot  a volley  at  the  walls, 
the  besieged  actually  rang  the  bells  in  defiance. 
In  a tract  entitled  “ Valour  Ci’owned,”  &c., 
Thomas  Ellis  narrates  a curious  incident  or 
two  : — His  brother,  Henry  Pretty,  “ was  shot  in 
the  back  upon  his  belt  with  a musket  bullet, 
which  struck  him  down,  yet  neither  pierced  belt 
or  coat ; and  at  the  breach  when  so  many  brake 
in,  ho  and  his  lieutenant  with  Captain  Greaves 
lead  on  those  thirty  men,  where  Aslcin,  chap- 
lain to  Prince  Rupert,  presented  a pistol  to  his 
very  face,  the  powder  whereof  flew  in  his 
forehead,  yet  the  bullet  went  through  the  brim 
of  his  hat.”  How  long  the  siege  would  have 
lasted  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  one  of  the 
towers  been  undermined  by  Rupert  successfully, 
and,  exploding,  made  a breach  and  caused  the 
besieged  to  surrender  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1643.  Speaking  of  the  siege,  the  late  Mr. 
Hewitt  writes:  “ Wishing  to  observe  the  effect 
of  his  cannonading,  Lord  Brooke  placed  himself 
within  the  porch  of  a house  in  Dam-street, 
where,  being  observed  from  the  Minster  battle- 
ments by  one  ‘deaf  and  dumb  Dyott’  the 
latter  shot  the  general  through  the  head  and 
killed  him.  This  event  occurring  on  St.  Chad’s 
day,  March  2nd,  the  Cavalier  party  naturally 
referred  it  to  the  interposition  of  our  Lichfield 
saint.  The  spot  were  Lord  Bi'ooke  fell  is 
marked  by  an  inscription  in  the  wall  of  a house 
in  Dam-street  on  the  east  side,”  and  “ the 


lintel  through  which  the  ball  passed,”  says 
Jackson’s  Guide  in  1781,  “ is  now  preserved 
amongst  the  curiosities  in  Mr.  Greene’s  Museum.” 
The  Dyotts  have  for  centuries  been  associated 
with  Lichfield,  and  several  monuments  to  them 
exist  in  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Anthony,  Bon  of 
Sir  Richard  Dyott,  specially  desired  by  will 
that  his  Uncle  John  (who  had  shot  Lord  Brooke) 
should  be  kept  by  his  brother  Richard  “ in  the 
same  plight  and  equipage  with  all  things  neces- 
sary as  my  father  and  I have  done.”  At  the 
height  of  the  seige,  Dr.  John  Hackett  con- 
tinued to  preach  in  the  cathedral,  and  while 
doing  so,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  a soldier 
rushed  in  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  dead  if 
he  did  not  stop  praying.  “ Soldier,  I am  doing 
my  duty ; do  you  do  youTS,”  was  Hackett’s 
quiet  and  yet  beneficial  reply.  Dr.  Hackett  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield  1661,  and  proved 
the  great  mover  in  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral.  Both  in  this  siege,  and  the  other 
attack  in  1646,  the  “ Roundheads”  did  terrible 
injury.  “ They  destroyed  the  monuments,  broke 
the  effigies  of  bishops  and  knights,  stole  the 
sepulchral  brasses,  demolished  the  painted  win- 
dows, burnt  the  church  records  and  the  organ, 
defaced  the  statues,  tore  the  vestments,  hurled 
cats  through  the  church  for  their  daily  pastime, 
travestied  the  holy  rites  of  baptism  by  carrying 
a calf  wrapped  in  linen  to  the  font,  sprinkling 
it  with  water,  and  bestowing  upon  it  some 
ribald  name.  The  Communion  plate  and  the 
valuables  were  carried  off  by  Russell,  the  Par- 
liamentary governor.”  Some  of  the  balls  and 
shot  fired  into  the  building  during  the  time  of 
the  siege  have,  within  the  last  few  months,  been 
dug  up  during  excavations  by  the  cathedral 
walls.  Another  note  is  worthy  of  record.  It 
was  the  first  church  made  a garrison  of  by  the 
Royalists,  and  the  first  seized  by  tho  Parlia- 
mentary forces.  And  when,  in  1646,  the  city 
again  resisted,  the  surrender  was  only  made 
when  the  king’s  affairs  were  found  hopeless. 
Of  those  that  then  left  the  close  were  the 
governor,  five  colonels,  Sir  Richard  Dyott,  and 
five  other  commoners,  seventy-threo  officers, 
five  magistrates,  twenty-one  esquires  and  gentry, 
and  700  soldiers,  with  800  muskets  and  100  cases 
of  pistols. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  surrender  was  “ that 
all  writings,  evidences,  and  charters  belonging 
to  the  cathedral,  as  also  the  library  there,  shall 
bo  preserved.”  This  stipulation  was  very  requi- 
site ; for  in  the  late  tumults  the  documents  in 
the  house  of  Michael  Noble,  the  town  clerk,  who 
lived  in  the  close,  had  been  carried  off  among 
the  other  plunder.  This  town  clerk,  by  the  way, 
was  a somewhat  remarkable  man.  He  was 
appointed  coroner  and  town  clerk  by  the  charter 
of  James  I.,  in  1623,  and  was  of  a family  long 
seated  at  Charley,  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Fair  well,  in  the  county.  In  1640  he  had  been 
returned  M.P.  for  the  city,  and  his  son  subse- 
quently was  made  a captain  “ amongst  those 
seditious  varlets  that  went  against  Church  and 
kiug.”  But  if  Michael  Noble  “forgot  his 
allegiance,”  what  must  we  say  of  his  wife,  who, 
by  tho  State  papers  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  “ strong- 
minded  female”  characters  which  we  are  so  ac- 
customed to  meet  with  even  in  this  nineteenth 
century  P It  appeai’3  that  during  the  Midsummer 
quarter  of  1636,  “the  Lady  Eleanor  Davies,”  while 
stopping  at  Mr.  Walker’s  house,  in  the  close, 
compiled  her  “ Appeale  to  the  Throne,”  contain- 
ing “ scandalous  libells  against  Dr.  Twisden  and 
Dean  Latham”  ; that  she  subsequently  lodged  at 
the  Angel,  in  Lichfield ; that  she  had  for 
associates  the  wives  of  certain  officials  of  the 
city,  including  Marie  Noble,  the  wife  of  the 
town  clerk ; and  that  the  whole  of  these  ladies 
appeared  determined  to  create  a disturbance  to 
the  unquieting  of  the  whole  place.  Now,  it 
appears  they  went  about  it  in  a very  startling 
manner.  The  seat  adjoining  the  bishop’s  throne 
in  the  cathedral  nave  was  appropriated  to  tho 
wives  of  the  deans  and  canons,  but  of  this  Mrs. 
Noble  and  her  friends  took  possession,  even 
against  the  orders  of  the  bishop.  Of  course, 
this  was  bad  enough,  but  what  followed  was 
worse.  Going  to  tho  seat  one  day,  this  lady 
met  Mrs.  Twisden  (subsequently  Mrs.  Pelsant), 
and  then  came  “ the  tug  of  war.”  Mrs.  Noble 
took  her  rival  “ by  the  shoulders,  or  some  other 
part  of  her  body,  and  in  a vyolent  manner,  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  congregation,  putt  her 
backe  againe,  and  threwe  her  aboute,  and  used 
verie  impatient  wordes,  the  whole  congregation 
taking  speciel  notice  thereof.”  Next,  the  con- 
federate ladies  came  to  the  cathedral  and 
specially  saw  the  said  Lady  Davies  take  her 
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seat  on  the  throne,  and  finally,  as  a climax, 

“ the  said  ladie  did  with  a pott  of  water,  tarr, 
and  other  filthy  thinges  defile  the  hangings  of 
the  altar  after  the  morning  prayer,  while  living 
at  Mrs.  Walker’s,  and  told  some  of  tho  working 
men  she  had  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  same.” 
When  Mrs.  Walker  was  asked  why  she  harboured 
such  a woman,  she  replied,  “the  Lady  Davies 
had  but  done  her  conscience,  and  it  was  better 
justice  than  them  that  had  set  the  candlesticks 
there.”  How  the  dispute  was  settled  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover.  Michael  Noble  died 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1650,  and  in  his  will, 
proved  the  1 0th  of  March,  directs,  “My  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  late  Cathedral  Church  of  Lich- 
field,” near  the  bodies  of  his  father  and  mother, 
Edward  and  Isabel  Noble.  He  left  isBue  two 
sons,  named  John,  “ the  Captain,”  who  died 
1663,  and  Weston,  and  three  daughters,  Isabel 
(the  wife  of  Dr.  Hewitt,  of  the  close),  Mary, 
and  Margaret.  To  the  poor  of  Lichfield  he  left 
101. 

After  tho  destruction  of  the  cathedral, — for 
little  remained  except  the  outer  walls, — the 
affairs  in  the  city  assumed  a more  peaceful 
bearing,  except  that  the  inhabitants  had  to 
mourn  for  those  that  the  plague  had  carried  off 
(more  than  800  persons),  about  the  very  time 
when  the  second  tumult  occurred.  To  show 
the  hatred  existing  at  the  periods,  we  think  the 
indorsement  on  a deed  preserved  at  the  Salt 
Library  will  be  amusing  to  our  readers  : “ A 
bargain  and  sale  made  by  the  Oliverian  rogues 
(by  virtue  of  an  Act  made  in  Hell)  to  Thomas 
Fawcett,”  and  relates  to  cathedral  lands, 
A.D.  1619. 

In  1661  Bishop  Hackett  commenced  a new 
era  in  the  history  of  Lichfield.  We  have  already 
stated  it  was  to  him  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  is  due,  and  when  we  note  that  he  con- 
tributed 1,700?.,  and  obtained  subscriptions  of 
8,000 i.  more,  with  donations  of  various  kinds  of 
gifts  as  well, — and  among  the  donors  were 
Charles  II..  Archbishop  Sheldon,  Elias  Ashmoie, 
Coke,  and  Clarendon, — it  may  be  supposed  that 
his  namo  will  not  easily  bo  forgotten.  The 
cathedral  was  reconsecrated  26th  December, 
1669,  and  now,  this  present  year,  for  tho  fourth 
time  since  then,  have  further  additions  or  alte- 
rations been  made.  Wo  can  only  trust  that  those 
now  iu  progress  will  be  more  successful  than 
those  which  were  undertakeu  nearly  a century 
ago.  Illustrations  of  the  new  font  aud  reredos 
were  given  iu  our  journal  8th  March,  1862,  and 
26th  November,  1861. 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  although  we  have  a 
goodly  store  of  original  matter  yet  untold. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  Ossory,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  passed  through 
Staffordshire  on  his  road  to  Dublin  to  take  the 
Deputyship  of  Ireland,  in  February,  1667,  there 
was  a grand  reception  given  him,  and  a coach 
and  six  horses  conducted  him  to  Lichfield,  where 
“ the  Corporation  gave  him  a noble  banquet  of 
better  sweetmeats  than  are  usually  found,”  for 
which  kindness  he  stayed  in  tho  city  the  whole 
night.  Two  years  later  (July  31, 1669),  occurred 
a most  remarkable  event.  It  is  recorded  in  a 
scarce  tract  of  eight  pages  now  before  us,  en- 
titled “ A Strange  and  Wonderful  Relation  of  a 
Flight  of  Pismires  that  fell  in  the  Town  of 
Lichfield,”  &c.  It  was  at  the  time  of  a full 
market,  when  for  some  three  hours  the  whole 
market,  and  several  streets  adjoining,  were 
covered  by  a tremendous  army  of  these  ants, 
stated  to  be  of  the  size  of  a spider,  which 
not  only  took  possession  of  the  place,  but  did 
great  damage  as  well.  Those  that  fell  dead 
“ made  sevex-al  heaps  to  the  bigness  of  a bushell 
of  corn.”  They  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  East,  and  flew  off  in  a body  towards 
the  North.  In  1687  tho  bishop’s  palace  wras 
rebuilt  j and  the  cathedral  bells  were  re- 
cast,— one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  cost  being 
“Michael  Johnson,  ten  shilliugs  ” ; and  the 
same  year,  when  King  James  II.  passed  through 
the  city,  in  August,  he  received  a present  of 
over  1001.,  and  did  the  citizens  the  honour  to 
“touch”  them  for  the  evil  “ in  ye  midle 
quire  of  ye  minster  church.”  An  entry  in  the 
register  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  tells  us  that 
between  October  25,  1685,  and  August,  1687, 
thirty-nine  persons,  chiefly  of  middle  age,  re- 
ceived the  honour.  It  is  a matter  of  history  the 
touching  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  Queen  Anne. 
William  III.  came  here  in  1690;  tho  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  in  1715 ; and  twice  has  her  pre- 
sent Majesty  given  it  a visit.  The  Diocesan 
Theological  College  w'as  established  here  in 
1857,  having  been  proposed  five  years  previously. 
In  1859  was  opened  the  free  library  and 


museum,  principally  through  tho  active  exer- 
tions of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Law,  the  chancellor  of 
the  diocese,  and  others,  including  Capt.  Dyott, 
Dr.  Rowley,  Messrs.  Lomax,  Harwood,  &c.  This 
building  is  situated  near  the  cathedral,  on  the 
high  London-road  ; and  contains  a large  and 
interesting  collection  of  curiosities,  including 
several  relics  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  original 
model  of  his  statue,  which,  designed  by  T.  C. 
Lucas,  was  erected  in  the  market-place  opposite 
Johnson’s  house,  in  August,  1838,  at  the  cost  of 
the  chancellor ; three  sides  of  the  pedestal  re- 
presenting three  events  in  the  poet’s  life : — 

“ How  he  was  borne  from  school,”  “ Hearing 
Dr.  Sacheverel  preach,”  and  “Doing  Penance 
in  TJttoxeter  Market-place,” — a cast  of  the  latter 
subject  having  been  recently  taken  for  the 
statue  at  TJttoxeter.  One  of  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  museum  is  a good-sized  model  of  a 
Japanese  hotel,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Captain 
Lyttelton.  The  museum  has  also  a fine  collec- 
tion of  coins,  medals,  and  local  tokeus ; some 
valuable  paintings,  and  antiquities  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  were  much  interested 
in  the  whole  of  these,  but  would  suggest  to 
those  having  charge  of  the  valuables  to  take 
efficient  means  to  prevent  inconvenience  or 
loss  by  the  crush  that  sometimes  takes 
place  when  our  “ country  cousins”  flock  to  the 
city.  The  present  obliging  attendant  at  timeB 
requires  strong  additional  help  ; for  it  would  be 
a great  pity  to  have  some  of  the  rarities 
damaged  by  those  who  come,  not  to  admire,  but 
to  spoil.  A catalogue  is  also  much  wanted.  A 
museum  was  established  iu  Lichfield  iu  tho  last 
century,  but  it  belonged  to  private  individuals. 
The  celebrated  Richard  Greene  took  forty  years 
to  bring  together,  iu  his  house  in  Sadlor-street, 
a very  remarkable  collection,  a catalogue  of 
which,  dated  1786  (kindly  Bhown  to  us  by  Mr. 
Lomax),  occupying  eighty -four  pages.  The 
local  portion  descended  to  his  grandson,  Dr. 
Wright,  but  the  other  portion  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Yote,  of  Gloucester,  for  1,000?.  When  Dr. 
Wright  died  the  locals  were  dispersed  under 
the  hammer.  A great  many  articles  formed 
the  beginning  of  the  present  museum  ; but  the 
majority  passed  into  privato  hands.  Wo  may 
mention  that  the  recreation-ground  (adjoining 
the  City  Museum),  in  which  is  a fountain,  the 
gift  of  Chancellor  Law,  was  reclaimed  from  the 
ozier-bed, — anciently  a part  of  “ Sandford  Pool,” 
and  it  may  be  interesting  also  to  note  that 
Lichfield  has  for  centuries  been  celebrated  for 
its  pools,  so  much  so,  that  the  writer  of  a very 
scarco  little  tract  on  tho  Lichfield  waters 
printed  in  1S40,  gives  a curious  and  lengthy 
argument  in  favour  of  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  the  city  from  the  marshy  nature  of  the 
ground.  And  ho  instances  the  names  of  places 
and  streets,  such  as  Dam-street,  Wade-street, 
Frogmere  or  Frogpond  street,  Stepping  Stones- 
lane,  Swan-lane,  &c.,  as  evidences,  and  the  over- 
flow of  water,  he  declares,  created  those  lakes 
and  marshes  which  gave  to  the  place  the  name 
Lecetfelle,  Licetfield,  Lakefell,  Lichfield. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  bountiful 
supply  of  water  by  means  of  conduit  pipes. 
This  conduit  stood  on  tho  site  of  tho  present 
drinking-fountain  and  clock-tower  (erected  in 
1863),  next  the  Priory  (the  residence  of  Dr. 
Brown)  and  opposite  Bore-street.  It  was  given 
in  1301  by  Henry  Campanel,  son  of  Michael  de 
Lichfield,  the  bellfounder,  “in  pure  and  per- 
petual frank  almoigne  for  the  use  and  solace  of 
the  fryers,”  and  is  derived  from  lands  at  Alder- 
stone.  The  city  afterwards  obtained  the  use, 
and  four  conduits  were  erected.  Three  of  these 
being  removed,  the  streets  are  now  plentifully 
supplied  with  pumps,  while  the  pipes  also  con- 
vey a plentiful  supply  to  the  houses,  for  which 
a rateable  charge  is  made.  There  is  also  a 
reservoir  called  “ Stowe  Pool,”  of  some  eighteen 
acres,  for  neighbouring  districts.  Besides  the 
clock  chimes,  the  clock  itself  is  lighted  up  at  night 
by  means  of  a light  thrown  upon  its  face  from  the 
opposite  building.  The  Priory  adjoining,  now 
a private  residence,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Franciscan  buildings  in  England.  The  order 
having  come  over  to  England  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  founded  a house  at 
Lichfield  about  1229.  It  was  dissolved  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  little  that  remains 
perhaps  the  only  relic  of  note  is  a slab  with 
an  inscription  to  “ Ricardus  Mercator,”  who  was 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  brethren. 

Opposite  the  tower,  and  at  the  corner  of 
Bore-street,  is  a curious-looking  building,  with  an 
inscription, — “Tho.  Minor’s  House,”  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Batty,  veterinary  surgeon. 
This  house  has  a somewhat  curious  history, 


having  been  specially  left  to  Lichfield  for  tho 
purposes  of  a school,  but  which  school,  by  ono 
of  the  Charity  Commission  schemes,  has  since 
been  incorporated  with  the  Free  Gramma! 
School.  ThomaB  Minor  belonged  to  an  old  family 
in  county  Stafford.  He  was  a draper,  living  in 
Sadler  (now  Market)  street,  in  the  city,  and 
issued  tokens  in  1656, 1658,  and  1660.  He  was 
elected  M.P.  1654-56  and  1658-59,  and  died  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1677,  aged  sixty-eight, 
ten  years  after  his  first  wife.  A tablet  to  their 
memory  is  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
where  he  was  buried.  By  his  will,  proved  the 
12th  of  October,  1677,  he  bequeaths  his  property 
at  TJttoxeter  to  his  then  wife,  Dorothy,  and 
others,  in  specified  portions,  and  upon  special  con- 
ditions ; he  leaves  100?.  for  his  funeral  mourning 
apparel,  and  “ for  a gravestone  and  a small 
monument  for  me  ” ; to  his  niece  he  leaves  the 
Unicorn  in  Lichfield  ; he  directed  a sermon  to 
be  annually  preached  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day  in 
St.  Maiy’s  ; left  51.  to  the  poor  of  the  city  ; and 
to  certain  trustees  he  left  “ all  that  messuage, 
house,  or  tenement,  which  I lately  buylded  at 
my  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  standing  at 
tho  upper  end  of  Bore-street,” — this  was  in 
1660, — and  “ to  employ  the  said  messuage,  as 
now  they  are  employed,  ffor  a schoole  house, 
wherein  may  bo  taught  thirty  poore  boys  to 
read  in  English  bookes  untill  they  can  well  read 
chapters  in  the  Bible,  whose  parents  aro  not 
able  to  keep  their  children  at  schoole  at  their 
own  charge.”  He  left  land  specially  to  support 
the  institution,  and  to  pay  the  master  101.  a 
year,  13s.  4d.  for  annual  repairs,  6s.  8d.  “ for 
one  carte  or  waggon  load  of  coals  to  be  yearly 
laid  downe  about  Symon  and  Jude’s  Day  at  the 
said  schoole,  done  for  the  use  and  bonefit  of  the 
said  poore  boyes,”  and  6s.  Sd.  “ to  be  laid  out 
in  wine  and  cakes  yearly  for  a small  treatment” 
when  his  feoffees  paid  their  annual  visit  of  in- 
spection. Wo  hope  the  Charity  Commissioners 
did  not  forget  the  instructions  in  the  will,  when 
they  set  about  dissolving  or  “improving”  thid 
good  man’s  special  bequest. 

Speaking  of  schools  reminds  us  that  there 
are  now  ten  in  active  operation  in  the  city,  and 
at  tho  head  of  these  is  the  celebrated  Free  , 
School,  Baid  to  have  been  founded  by  Ed  ward  VT., 
and  to  tho  support  of  “ six  poor  scholars  ” of 
which  Archdeacon  Walkor  loft  land  in  1567. 
The  present  building  in  St.  Johu-street  (opposite 
St.  John’s  Hospital)  was  erected  in  1850  on  the 
site  of  that  bnilt  in  1692,  in  which  and  its 
predecessor,  among  others  were  educated  the 
poet  Addison,  Dr.  Johnson,  David  Garrick,  Elias 
Ashmoie,  Bishops  Smalridgo  and  Newton,  Chief 
Justices  Willcs  & Wilmot,  and  several  others  of 
note ; while  Dr.  Harwood,  the  historian  of  Lich- 
field, was  its  head-master  for  several  years. 
The  old  building  is  pictui’ed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1794,  at  which  date  it  was  “ in  a state 
of  dilapidation,  and  unfit  for  the  xxse  either  of 
the  master  or  boys.”  In  Chambers’s  “ Book  of 
Days  ” is  engraved  the  stool  or  altar  of  l’epent- 
ance, — a flogging-hoi’se  which  stood  in  the  lower 
school-room,  covered  with  dust,  and  at  the  same 
time  “ there  was  a head-master  receiving  a good 
salary,  but  no  scholars.”  In  Dr.  Johnson’s  time, 
Hunter,  the  head-master,  “was  very  severe, 
and  wrong-headedly  severe.  He  used  to  beat 
us  unmei'cifully,  and  he  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween ignorance  and  negligence,  for  he  would 
beat  a boy  equally  for  not  knowing  a thing  as 
for  neglecting  to  know  it,  and,”  continues  tho 
Doctor,  philosophically,  “ if  a boy  could  answer 
every  question,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
master  to  teach  him.”  And  the  only  consola- 
tion the  boy  got  while  being  flogged  was,  that 
Hunter  used  to  tell  him,  “This  I do  to  save  you 
from  the  gallows  ! ” How  Dr.  Johnson  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  schoolmates  from 
his  father’s  house  to  the  school  is  kept  in 
memory  by  the  sculpture  on  the  statue  base. 

Mentioning  the  heuse  calls  to  our  mind  to  say 
a word  or  two  thereon.  Every  one  that  visits  ; 
Lichfield  cannot  fail  to  see  the  solid  brick-built  : 
mansion  which  stands  at  the  coi-ner  of  tho  i 
market-place.  It  is  one  of  the  remnants  of  the  ■ 
fine  old  houses  of  bygone  days.  At  the  com-  • 
mencement  of  the  last  century  it  was  in  the 
tenure  of  its  ownei",  one  Michael  Johnson,  book- 
seller, stationer,  and  subsequently  parchment- 
maker,  &c.,  who  had  been  born  at  Cubley,  in 
Derbyshire,  1656,  and  married,  at  St.  Giles  s 
Church,  Packwood,  Warwickshire,  19th  June,  j 
1706,  Sarah  Ford,  descended  of  an  ancient  race  <1 
of  yeomanry  in  that  county.  To  them  were  J 
boxm  two  sons,  whose  baptisms  are  recorded  in  ij 
the  registers  of  St.  Mai'y’s  Church,  immediately  j 
facing  their  birthplace, — 
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1709.  Sept.  “ Bapt.  Sam.,  son  of  Mich. 

Johnson,  gent.,  7.” 

j 1712.  Oct.  “ Bapt.  Nathaniel,  son  of  Mr. 

Michl.  Johnson,  14.” 

Of  the  latter  little  is  known  except  that  ho 
| appears  to  have  been  rather  a trouble  to  his 
i parents,  and  not  on  good  terms  with  his  brother. 
At  all  events,  wo  must  j udge  this  by  a letter  which 
Mr.  T.  0.  Noble  tells  us  he  saw  reverently  pre- 
served at  Lichfield.  It  was  addressed  to  his 
“ honoured  mother,”  and  contains  this  para- 
graph : “ As  to  my  brother’s  assisting  me,  I had 
but  little  reason  to  expect  it,  when  he  would 
scarce  ever  use  me  with  common  civility ! ” 
Nathaniel  died  in  1737,  while  Michael,  the 
father  (who  served  office  as  Sheriff  of  the  City 
in  1709,  and  Bailiff  in  1718  and  1725),  died 
some  six  years  previously,  as  is  recorded  in  the 
St.  Michael’s  register : 

1731,  “Dec.  7,  Mr.  Michael  Johnson,  a magis- 
trate of  this  city,  was  buried.” 

In  the  same  tomb  was  buried  Mrs.  Johnson 
in  1759  j their  epitaphs  beingcomposed  by  their 
celebrated  eon.  We  need  not  enter  further  into 
a biography,  except  stating  that  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  naturally  possessed  a great  love  for  his 
native  place,  and  those  now  living  there  venerate 
his  name.  We  have  seen  his  relics  preserved 
there  with  jealous  care,  but  to  enumerate  the 
whole  of  these  would  take  up  too  much  space. 
Paintings,  portraits,  shoe-buckles,  walking-stick, 
cribbage-board,  prayer-book,  chair,  bust  by 
Nollekins,  his  wife’s  wedding-ring,  &c.  The 
houso  remains  in  the  same  condition  it  did  (so 
far  as  the  structure  is  concerned)  in  Johnson’s 
time,  except  that  the  exterior  of  the  shop  (now 
occupied  by  a draper)  has  been  a little  modern- 
ised.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  present  tenant,  very 
obligingly  permitted  an  exploration,  and  we 
found  the  parlour  next  the  shop  had  not  been 
altered  in  the  least.  It  was  in  1781,  in  October, 
Dr.  Johnson  paid  his  last  visit  to  Lichfield,— 
just  two  months  before  his  death.  In  1767,  on 
August  15,  the  Corporation  there  renewed  the 
lease  to  him  of  the  waste  lands  upon  which 
Michael  Johnson  had  built  his  houso, — and  this 
renewal  was  an  exceptional  one.  The  old  lease 
had  expired,  but  without  any  application  from 
tho  Doctor,  the  City  unanimously  granted  him 
another  niuety-nine  years  at  the  old  rate  of  5s. 
a year,  and  without  paying  a fine.  After  this 
who  can  say  that  Corporations  are  illiberal  to 
their  tenants  ? 

Next  door  to  Johnson’s  house  is  the  old 
Three  Crowns  Tavern.  Here  our  poet  always 
stayed  when  in  and  near  the  city,  and  here  to 
this  day,  in  the  rear,  is  the  parlour  where  he  took 
“a  comfortablo  supper”  in  1776,  and  sat  in 
the  very  chair  which  we  had  the  privilege  of 
occupying  a century  and  two  years  later. 
Boswell  narrates  that  when  he  and  his 
y master  visited  Lichfield,  trade  was  very 
quiet,  although  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth 
and  streamers  for  ships,  and  dressing  of  sheep- 
skins was  going  on, — a somewhat  curious  busi- 
ness for  an  inland  city, — and  when  he  ventured 
to  say  the  inhabitants  were  “an  idle  set  of 
people,”  the  “roarer”  of  Fleet-street  replied, 
“We are  a city  of  philosophers;  we  work  with 
our  heads,  and  make  the  boobies  of  Birmingham 
work  for  us  with  their  hands.” 

While  here  in  1776,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  manager 
of  the  theatre,  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
doctor,  who  visited  his  performance,  and  jocularly 
proposed  to  Bozzy  to  write  a prologue  for  the 
occasion.  The  present  theatre,  or  St.  James’s 
Hall,  in  Bore-street,  was  opened  in  1873,  and 
stands  on  the  site  of  that  built  in  1790.  Near 
by,  in  the.same  street,  is  the  Guildhall,  erected 
in  1846 ; it  is  a large  room,  with  the  city  gaol 
under  it.  The  old  hall  was  an  ancient  structure, 
in  which  the  Guild,  established  in  1387,  carried 
on  its  business  until  1835,  when  the  present  town 
council  was  established.  Nearly  opposite  is  the 
Market  Hall,  erected  in  1849,  upon  the  site  of 
that  built  by  Dean  Denton  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Adjoining  the  Market  is  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
the  history  of  the  foundation  of  which  is  rather 
uncertain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Baker,  the  vicar,  who 
preached  at  the  opening  of  the  new  church, 
December  30th,  1721,  and  who  died  August  17th, 
1732,  after  holding  the  pulpit  for  fifty-one  years, 
has  written  in  the  parish  register,  “ By  an  in- 
scription upon  the  steeple  of  the  old  church  the 
foundation  was  laid  A.D.  856  ” ; but  historians 
have  doubted  the  coiTectness  of  this  assertion. 
It  is,  however,  of  a very  early  date,  and  the 
present  building  is  the  fifth  on  the  site.  The 
tower  and  spire  were  erected  from  designs  by  I 


Mr.  Street,  in  1855,  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
vicar,  and  the  body  of  the  church  in  1868-70 
(Mr.  Samuel  Fowler,  a native  of  the  city,  being 
the  architect),  as  a memorial  to  Bishop  Lons- 
dale. Hero  are  the  Dyott  monuments,  and  the 
register,  which  commences  October  5th,  1566, 
is  perfect  to  tho  present  time,  except  between 
April  28tli,  1641,  and  February,  1645  (except  a 
solitary  entry  on  July  9th,  1644)  clearly  showing 
the  troubled  times. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  with  spire,  is  on  what 
they  call  Green  Hill,  eastward  of  the  city,  and 
on  the  road  to  the  Trent  Valley  railway  station. 
The  first  church  was  probably  erected  at  tho 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a century 
later  was  buried  the  William  de  Walton  whoso 
monumental  effigy  was  discovered  in  1846,  when 
the  restorations  were  in  progress.  The  approach 
to  the  church  is  through  a fine  avenue  of  elms. 
Here  were  buried  the  parents  and  brother  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  from  the  churchyard,  which  is 
the  largest  we  know  of,  — being  some  seven 
acres  in  extent, — a magnificent  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  can  be  had.  Just  within 
the  railings  by  the  high  road  is  a very  interest- 
ing tomb.  It  is  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Law, 
fifty-three  years  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  who 
died  22nd  February,  1876,  aged  eighty-Gve,  and 
who  built  this  tomb  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
ten  years  previously.  His  name  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  welfare  of  Lichfield ; he  was  its 
most  energetic  benefactor  of  modern  times,  and 
probably  the  most  curious  evidence  extant  of 
his  thoughtfulness  is  the  clock  which  exists  at 
the  top  of  the  tomb,  with  two  dials,  which  goes 
night  and  day,  and  is  to  do  so  for  ever,  and  at 
night  was  ordered  to  bo  illuminated,  so  that 
passengers  to  tho  station  might  know  the  time 
of  the  day,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  time 
flies,  and  our  time  on  earth  is  limited.  We  may 
here  mention  that  on  Whit  Monday,  yearly,  a 
grand  festival  is  held  on  the  open  space  called 
Greenhill,  near  the  church,  and  is  called  “ Green- 
hill  Bower.”  It  commences  with  a procession 
of  the  citizens  round  the  city,  and  a free  enter- 
tainment of  wine  and  cake  in  the  festooned 
bower  as  a wind-up.  The  show  is  something 
after  the  fashion  of  the  London  Lord  Mayor’s 
Shows  of  tho  olden  time. 

St.  Chad’s,  or  Stowe  Church,  at  tho  east  of 
the  city,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  Hermitage,  but  no  part  of  the 
present  building  is  earlier  than  1300,  the  tower 
perhaps  1350.  Close  by  is  the  celebrated  spring 
of  water  of  Charles  II.’s  time,  the  grounds  sur- 
roundiug  which  have  been  the  theme  of  prose 
and  song,  and  gave  origin  to  Dr.  Darwin’s 
“Botanic  Garden.”  In  the  church  were  buried 
the  Biddulplis,  some  of  whom  wereM.P.s  for  the 
city,  1640  to  1708.  Close  by  is  the  remnant  of 
Michael  Johnson’s  unsuccessful  venture,  — the 
parchment  factory, — and  here  stood,  until  1829, 
“ Johnson’s  Willow,”  upon  the  Bite  of  which  is  a 
successor. 

St.  John's  Church  is  attached  to  the  hospital 
near  the  City  station,  and  in  St.  John-street. 
The  priory  was  founded  six  centuries  ago. 
Bishop  Smyth,  in  1495,  brought  about  a re- 
formation in  its  rules,  and  founded  it  afresh  for 
thirteen  poor  men ; and  he  erected  the  present 
building,  which  is  a remarkable  specimen  of 
architecture  of  that  date.  The  church  was 
restored  in  1870-71,  at  a cost  of  about  1,4001., 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Rev. 
Chancellor  Law,  who  was  for  many  years 
master.  Christ  Church  was  erected  in  1845-7, 
by  the  daughter  of  Dean  Woodhouse,  Mrs. 
Hinkley,  and  in  1871  a monument  was  erected 
in  it  to  her  memory.  The  church  is  of  the 
Decorated  style,  with  square  tower  and  carved 
pinnacles.” 

The  Holy  Cross  R.C.  Church  is  in  St.  John- 
street,  and  the  tower  is  a reproduction  of  that 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  Here  is  De  Bruyn’s 
celebrated  picture,  the'gift  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury ; and  here  is  buried  Dr.  Kerk,  founder 
of  the  church,  who  died  in  1851,  aged  92,  after 
upwards  of  half  a century’s  service. 

And  what  more  shall  we  say  about  Lichfield  ? 
We  have  already  gone  pretty  deeply  into  some 
of  its  little-known  historical  facts,  and  we  could 
keep  on  much  longer  had  we  space  at  our  com- 
mand. Its  eminent  natives  include  William  de 
Lichfield,  the  divine,  who  left  behind  him  nearly 
4,000  sermons ; the  father  of  William  Camden, 
the  antiquary ; Elias  Ashmole,  the  founder  of 
the  Museum  at  Oxford ; Gregory  King,  the 
herald ; a host  of  others,  some  of  whorm  have 
been  already  mentioned  by  us  ; but  among  the 
whole,  the  city  certainly  must  not  forget  its 
l Johnson,  who,  in  1776,  praised  the  inhabitants 


f as  “ the  most  sober,  decent  people  in  England, 
the  genteelest  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and 
spoke  the  purest  English.”  After  this,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so  much  of  interest 
in  its  history  ? 


AT  THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

We.  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  have  a second 
winter  exhibition  of  equal  value  with  the  first 
held  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  in  so  far  as  the 
“sketches  and  studies  of  old  masters”  are  con- 
cerned. Yet  the  present  exhibition,  which 
has  been  opened  this  week,  is,  taken  all 
round,  equal  in  interest  to  the  last.  There 
is  no  such  collection  of  Da  Vinci’s,  certainly, 
as  last  year ; but  there  is  a collection  of  old 
drawings  of  peculiar  interest  from  the  very 
fact  that  it  illustrates  the  work  of  Borne 
masters  who  are  not  so  completely  house- 
hold names  with  every  one  ; and,  added  to  this, 
is  the  fact  that  the  collection  of  water-colours  is 
one  of  a very  unusual  type,  comprising  many  of 
the  best  and  most  refined  specimens  of  living 
English  artists  whose  work  is  marked  by  special 
qualities  more  appreciated  by  artists  and  critics 
than  by  the  general  phalanx  of  exhibition-goers. 
In  the  rather  short  notice  we  must  give  this 
week,  we  propose  to  say  something  of  this 
water-colour  collection,  and  of  one  or  two  other 
specialties  of  the  exhibition. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  exhibition  which 
claims  special  [mention,  inasmuch  as  ic  has 
been  talked  of  more  or  less  beforehand, — we 
mean  the  collection  of  original  studies  by 
Ingres.  These  are  not  quite  equal  either  in 
extent  or  in  interest  to  what  wre  were  led  to 
expect,  though  they  would  form  an  important 
portion  Of  any  ordinary  exhibition  of  studies. 
They  fill  the  small  room  which  is  so  oddly  placed 
at  the  end  of  a “ corridor  that  leads  to  nothing  ” 
else,  and  is  called  the  “ Water-colour  Room.” 
They  consist  in  great  measure  of  outline  studies 
of  figures  for  the  artist’s  principal  pictures, — 
figures  before  the  drapery  was  added.  Among 
these  a study  of  the  whole  composition  of  tho 
picture  called  “The  Golden  Age”  (614),  on 
small  scale,  on  brown  paper,  is  of  great  interest, 
and  so  also  are  some  of  the  larger  outline 
studies  for  single  figures  in  the  same  picture. 
The  two  finest  studies  of  this  kind,  howover,  are 
the  two  for  the  figure  of  Stratonice,  in  tho 
picture  “ Stratonice ; or,  the  Illness  of  Antiochus,” 
remarkable  for  the  union  of  such  fine  drawing 
of  the  figure,  with  such  characteristic  individu- 
ality in  the  head  and  countenance.  The  studies 
for  “ The  Apotheosis  of  Homer,”  the  wholo 
picture  and  the  single  figures,  are  also  well 
worth  attention,  especially  the  figure  of 
Phidias  (665),  and  the  nude  and  draped  studies 
for  Pindar  in  the  same  frame  (661#).  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  a tendency  to  shortness  in 
the  leg  in  these  nude  studies.  A very  clever 
specimen  among  the  finished  pencil  drawings  is 
that  of  “Midas”  and  his  barber  (667),  at  the 
moment  when  the  latter  has  discovered  the 
awful  fact  of  the  ass’s  ears,  and  BtartB  back  in 
horror.  The  expression  of  both  figures  is  60 
vivid  as  almost  to  make  the  legend  seem  a 
reality.  Several  pencil  portraits  of  contempo- 
raries of  the  painter,  men  and  women,  are 
very  delicate  in  finish,  and  there  is  a water, 
colour  study  called  “ The  Odalisque  ” (969), 
which  shows  to  how  high  a degree  of  finish 
Ingres  would  carry  a mere  study,  for  this 
is  obviously  no  more.  We  looked  for  a sketch 
of  “ La  Source,”  the  work  by  which  Ingres  is 
best  known  in  this  country,  but  there  is  none. 

To  the  water-colour  collection  in  the  East 
Gallery  is  appended  a note  to  the  effect  that  the 
collection  is  intended  as  a completion  of  the 
illustration  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
water-colour  art  in  England,  commenced  last 
year,  and  now  brought  down  to  the  present 
time.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  collection  is 
hardly  sufficiently  typical  or  impartial : names 
are  omitted  which  ought  to  be  well  represented ; 
and  some  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  regard 
as  of  the  first  importance  in  the  art  are  very 
prominently  represented.  But  otherwise  the 
selection  is  an  admirable  one,  and,  in  fact,  it 
seems  in  not  a few  cases  to  include  exception- 
ally good  and  successful  works  by  the  artists 
represented,  so  much  so  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  we  have  got  quite  the  pick  of  their  pro- 
ductions, and  to  raise  our  respect  for  them  con- 
siderably higher  than  their  usually  exhibited 
works  at  current  exhibitions  would  seem  to 
warrant. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  include  under  this  cate- 
gory Mr.  Poynter,  though  it  may  be  said  that 
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his  little  “ Venus  and  iEsculapius  ” (794),  -which 
was  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  some  little  time  since, 
is  one  of  the  most  really  poetic  and  refined  things 
that  he  has  ever  painted  ; at  the  same  time,  wo 
could  wish  to  see  the  details  of  Greek  architec- 
ture in  the  picture  ameliorated.  Others  of  his 
water-colours  which  are  grouped  here  are  beau- 
tiful in  style  and  handling,  and  show  this  artist 
to  be  far  more  “all  round”  in  his  capabilities 
than  some  eminent  figure-painters  who  also 
paint  landscape.  Mr.  A.  II.  Marsh  is  a well- 
known  exhibitor  in  water-colour  galleries,  whose 
work  as  seen  here  appears  of  unusual  excellence  ; 
his  two  small  pieces,  called  the  “ Student  ” and 
the  “ Mussel  Gatherer  ” (800-1)  are  the  more 
noteworthy  from  the  contrast,  stylo,  and  subject 
displayed  in  them.  We  heartily  wish,  too,  that 
Mr.  H.  B.  Roberts  were  always  so  refined  in 
feelinguud  style  as  he  appears  in  his  small  work 
called  “ The  Sermon  ” (798),  which,  by  contrast 
with  frequent  contributions  to  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  wo  should  hardly 
have  guessed  for  his.  Sir  Contts  Lindsay’s 
“ Mount  Athos  ” (806)  is  a fine  and  impressive 
landscape,  unusual,  and  perhaps  a little  conven- 
tional in  tone,  but  with  a kina  of  conventionality 
which  seems  to  aid  in  expressing  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  the  scene.  Lady  Lindsay,  whose 
accomplishments  are  varied  and  admirable, 
asserts  her  position  as  a water-colourist  by  five 
interesting  frames. 

Mrs.  Allingliam  is  hardly  well  represented, 
chielly  by  landscape,  which  is  not  her  strong 
point.  By  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  thero  is  one  superb 
little  work,  “An  Interesting  Fcroll  ” (830), 
illustrating  all  the  finest  qualities  of  his  art 
(which  i3  saying  a good  deal).  There  aro 
several  works  of  that  remarkable  and  defiantly 
original  landscape-artist,  tho  late  Mr.  Sam 
Bough,  but  none  which  illustrate  his  real 
power  when  at  his  best.  Wc  can  suppose 
that  his  drawings  are  scattered  and  not 
very  easy  to  come  at,  but  wo  should 
have  very  much  liked  to  see  an  adequate 
representation  of  him  just  at  this  juncture: 
many  exhibition-goers  in  London  know,  we  sus- 
pect, very  little  of  his  peculiar  power.  Mr. 
Powell  is  also  very  inadequately  represented. 
We  find  good  works,  if  not  their  very  best, 
by  Messrs.  J.  Knight,  Macallum,  Basil  Bradley, 

J.  Orroch,  and  H.  S.  Hine,  and  are  brought  up  in 
our  tour  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  remarkable 
and,  as  one  may  say,  courageous  study  of 
“Waves  by  Moonlight”  (873),  one  of  those 
efforts  to  realise  exceptional  effects  of  nature  to 
which  this  artist  has  given  himself  with  re- 
markable boldness  and  generally  with  great 
success.  A work  which  attracts  notice  much 
less,  but  which  is  perfect  in  its  way,  is  Mr. 
Donaldson’s  small,  quiet,  rich  little  drawing, 

“ The  Walls  of  Nuremberg”  (876),  representing 
a combination  or  fusion  of  modern  and  Mcditcval 
feeling  hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Mr.  A. 
Severn's  “Florence  from  tho  Albei’go  d’ Arno ” 
(895),  looking  down  from  a height  on  the  Arno 
flooded  with  golden  light,  is  another  noble 
drawing  which  wo  did  not  remember.  Of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Watson,  an  artist  who  Bometime3  provokes 
one  by  falling  below  what  he  has  made  us 
expect  from  him,  there  are  three  admirable 
specimens,  none  of  them,  we  fancy,  very  recent ; 
one  (“  Book-lore  ”)  we  can  remember  a good 
while  back.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  “ Abingdon 
Churchyard  ” (891)  we  have  noticed  once  on 
another  oocasion  as  exhibiting  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  this  very  original  artist  and  manipulator  ; 
and  Mr.  Buckman,  whose  name  has  been  brought 
forward  of  late  in  connexion  with  something  like 
a new  idea  in  decorative  art,  has  (among  ether 
things)  a small  work,  “ An  Armistice,”  con- 
cluded between  a child  and  a refractory  donkey 
in  a field,  which  shows  the  tendency  towards  the 
manner  he  has  lately  adopted,  but  shows  also 
some  fine  qualities  in  regard  to  tone  and  open- 
air  effect,  which  it  seems  to  us  he  has  rather 
lost  in  his  moro  recent  efforts  in  favour  of  “ tho 
decorative  treatment  of  modern  subjects.” 

No  one  in  the  gallery  is  better  represented  in 
one  sense  than  Mr.  Boyce,  whose  peculiar  genius 
is  exhibited  in  perfection  in  such  a gem  as 
“ Biusey,  near  Oxford”  (903), a cottage  orchard 
on  a spring  morning,  positively  glittering  with 
light.  In  another  way  there  is  as  much  to 
admix-e  in  “ Where  stood  Bridewell  Hospital  and 
Prison”  (913),  though  the  problem  is  less 
difficult.  Mr.  H.  Moore’s  works  here  would 
hardly  give  an  adequate  idea  of  his  powers. 
We  are  glad  to  meet  some  admirable  drawings 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton,  whose  works  are  seldom 
seen  on  the  walls  of  recent  exhibitions : “ The 
Meeting  on  the  Turret-stair”  (908)  is  a fine  and 


solid  piece  of  colouring  and  draughtsmanship. 
There  is  a fair  representation  numerically  of 
Mr.  Carl  Haag  and  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Fripp,  in  neither 
case  showing  all  they  can  do ; and  we  come  in 
succession  on  the  names  of  Messrs.  Dodgson, 
Bateman,  J.  W.  North,  Lamont,  and  E.  Fahey : 
the  “ Bathers”  of  the  last-named  artist,  lent  by 
himself,  is  one  of  the  best  works  by  his  hand 
that  we  have  seen. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt  is  the  most  largely  repre- 
sented of  all,  and  deservedly  so.  It  is  when  wo 
get  the  works  of  this  great  water-colour  artist 
in  connexion  that  we  aro  best  able  to  estimate 
his  extraordinai'y  powers  and  his  total  freedom 
from  mannerism.  In  the  case  of  so  many  other 
talented  water  - colour  painters  we  recognise 
their  work  immediately  by  its  peculiarity  of 
tone  and  of  manipulation ; but  Mr.  Hunt, 
instead  of  resembling  himself,  only  resembles 
nature.  In  this  capacity  for  identifying  himself 
with  infinitely  varying  effects  and  aspects  of 
nature,  and  representing  each  in  tho  manner 
best  calculated  to  bring  out  the  special  irnpres- 
siou  of  tho  scene  with  the  greatest  intensity, 
he  is  only  second  to  Turner,  and  runs  that  gi-cat 
landscape-poet  very  eloso  at  times.  Just 
compare  “Tho  Rainbow”  aud  “ Briguall  Banks” 
(962-3)  in  justification  of  what  wo  have  said  as 
to  Mr.  Hunt’s  variety ; aud  then  again  that 
remai'kable  study  of  trees  under  a hot  snn 
which  appears  hero  as  “View  in  Cumberland,’ 
n-liir.il  li-o  firct  Vnnwr  vmrlpl'  t.llA  title  “ Wild 
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but  which  we  first  knew  under  the  title  “ When 
Summer  Days  aro  fine,”  in  the  gallery  of  tho 
old  Water-Colour  Society,  where  the  hanging 
committee  had  prudently  placed  it  on  the  floor  so 
as  to  bo  out  of  the  way.  It  is  vei’y  interesting 
to  compare  also  with  Mr.  Hunt’s  work  that  of 
Mr.  G.  A.  Fripp,  who  is  well  represented  on  an 
adjacent  portion  of  the  walls.  The  latter  artist 
is  perhaps  tho  very  best  representative  that 
could  bo  found  among  modern  water-colourists 
of  that  calm,  complete,  but  nevertheless  limited 
form  of  landscape  art  which  is  content  with 
realising  the  everyday  aspects  of  nature  in 
drawings  which  illustrate  a manipulation  com- 
pletely mastered  and  completely  adequate  to 
the  aim  in  view,  but  never  attempting  to 
transgress  the  limits  of  what  is  obvious  to  the 
eye  of  the  majority  of  beholders,  and  is  easily 
reproduced  in  pigments.  One  feels  that  thei'e 
is  something  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  praise- 
worthy in  this  art  of  Mr.  Fripps’s;  moreover 
that  it  affords  an  eminently  sensible  and  safe 
model  for  study.  But  its  limitations  must  be 
admitted  when  wo  conti'ast  it  with  so  ambitious 
and  varied  an  art  as  that  of  Mr.  Hunt.  The 
latter  sometimes  fails,  it  is  true ; but  then  how 
much  moro  he  attempts,  and  how  far  more 
exciting  it  is  to  the  imagination  to  find  not  the 
mei'e  aspect  or  outer  mask  of  nature  repre- 
sented, but  her  very  life — 

“ The  stir  of  the  forces 
■\Yhence  issued  the  world.’ 

We  pass  by  with  varying  phases  of  admiration 
the  works  bearing  tho  names  of  Joseph  Knight, 
Arthur  Glennie,  Sir  John  Gilbert  (whose  sketch 
called  “A  Gloomy  Evening”  is  very  fine),  Carl 
Werner,  F.  Goodall,  E.  E.  Goodall,  F.  Dillon, 
and  others  whose  styles  are  well  known,  and 
are  more  or  less  well  represented.  We  may 
feel  excused,  in  an  architectural  journal,  for 
mentioning  specially  two  admirable  little  trans- 
lations of  old  architecture  into  water-colour  art, 
by  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  “The  Priory,  Hamp- 
stead,” and  “Old  York  Gate”  (1019-20),  the 
latter  as  it  was  when  the  water  came  up  to 
the  steps.  Wo  notice  also  one  work  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  whose  name  we  passed  by  in  a 
pi'evious  portion  of  the  collection,  not  caring  for 
semi-decorative  fairy-tale  drawings,  of  which  he 
has  done  far  too  many.  But  his  drawing  of  the 
“ Yews  of  Borrowdale  ” (1027),  the  four  gloomy 
old  trees  which  suggested  one  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  the  whole  of  Wordsworth’s  poems,  is  a 
very  unusual  production,  quite  worthy  of  the 
subject,  and  making  us  wish  that  the  artist  did 
moro  in  that  kind  of  way.  Last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  wo  have  specimens  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Linton,  who,  like  some  others,  is  represented 
here  by  works  which  seem  to  raise  his  reputa- 
tion even  higher  than  his  annual  contributions 
to  current  exhibitions.  It  would  be  scarcely 
possible  for  figure-painting  in  water-colour  to 
bo  carried  to  a higher  point  of  success  in  regard 
to  drawiug,  colour,  composition  and  expression 
than  in  the  representation  of  “ Washing  the 
Beggar’s  Feet  on  Maunday  Thursday”  (1030). 
in  which  especially  one  notices  that  peculiar 
subtlety  of  feeling,  only  to  be  found  in  works  of 
the  highest  class,  iu  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  humour  or  pathos  predominates, 


We  have  before  us  the  annual  report  of  tho 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
which  was  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
body  on  the  17th  of  December  last.  The  num- 
ber of  members  and  associates  now  on  tho 
books  is  2,8  L5,  being  an  increase  of  204  within 
the  year.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this 
number  represents  a little  more  than  the 
addition  of  one  new  member  per  week  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Institution.  The  question, 
which  has  been  for  some  time  debated,  as  to 
the  permanent  form  to  be  given  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  society,  has  been  settled  with  very 
general  accord.  In  future,  only  those  who  aro 
engaged  in  some  of  those  brauches  defined  by 
the  charter  as  constituting  the  profession  of  the 
civil  engineer  will  be  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  corporate  membership,  the  existing  asso- 
ciates preserving  their  actual  status.  The  names 
of  thirteen  members,  and  of  twenty  associates, 
aro  included  in  the  obituary  of  tho  year. 
Among  these,  that  of  George  Parkes  Bidder, 
which  has  been  borne  on  the  books  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  more  than  half  a century,  will 
probably  bo  the  most  generally  known.  Mr. 
Bidder  has  been  an  active  member  of  tho 
Couucil  of  the  Institution  for  moro  than  twenty- 
five  years.  He  was  president  iu  1860-1861.  A 
paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Bidder  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institution  on  “ Mental  Calcula- 
tion,” forms  his  first  aud  only  attompt  to 
explain  tho  great  gift  with  which,  as  a boy,  he 
was  endowed,  or  of  the  interest  excited  by 
what  was  virtually  the  story  of  his  life.  Mr. 
John  PeuD,  who  was  elected  so  far  back  as 
1821,  was  also  well  known  to  the  public  from 
his  inventions  and  improvements  in  connexion 
with  the  marine  steam-engine.  Mr.  Bolckow, 
M.P.,  a deceased  associate,  also  deserves 
remembrance  as  one  who  materially  added  to 
the  resources  of  the  country  by  the  active^  part 
he  took  in  the  opening  up  of  the  great  Cleve- 
land iron  district. 

The  contributions  to  tho  funds  of  tho  Insti- 
tution within  the  past  year  from  members, 
associates,  and  students,  amounted  to  8, 6201. 
The  general  balance-sheet  of  the  year  amounts 
to  14,4121.,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
the  balance  of  9291.  A list  of  forty  subjects 
for  papers  to  be  communicated  to  the  Iustitu-  j 
tion  during  the  coming  year  is  appended  to  tho 
Report,  and  should  bo  applied  for  by  any  per-  j 
sons  desirous  of  so  distinguishing  themselves. 
The  application  of  electricity  to  lighting  pur- 
poses ; the  recent  progress  in  telegraphy ; the  : 
relative  advantages  of  steam,  hot  air,  gas, 
water,  and  electricity  as  the  motive  power  for 
Bmall  engines  ; torpedoes ; and  the  output  of 
coal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  among  the  subjects  proposed. 

Inf  uture  volumes  of  the  Minutes  there  will 
be  given,  from  time  to  time,  short  reports,  of 
the  progress  of  different  branches  of  engineering 
abroad,  as  shown  by  the  abstracts.  The  value 
of  this  now  feature  may  be  rendered  very  high  ; 
and  if  the  Council  could  bo  prevailed  on  to  omit 
tho  word  “abroad,”  and  to  present  a brief 
yearly  index  of  public  works  at  home,  tho 
change  could  not  fail  greatly  to  augment  the 
value  and  influence  of  the  “ Minutes  of  Proceed- 
The  general  index  to  the  first  fifty 
volumes  of  the  “ Minutes  of  Proceedings  ” i3  in 
the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  issued.  This 
issue  is  all  that  is  needed  to  complete  the  utility 
of  a publication  which  may  almost  be  termed 
an  Encyclopaedia  of  English  Engineering. 


Monument  to  Lord  Brougham. —Tho 
Avenir  gives  details  of  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  monument  to  Lord  Brougham  at 
Cannes.  The  site  for  the  statue  is  the  Petit 
Cours.  A leaden  box  containing  coins  and  tho 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  was  introduced  into 
a receptacle  prepared  for  it  in  the  stone,  and 
was  covered  with  a plate  on  which  was  engraved, 
besides  the  name,  age,  &c.,  of  Lord  Brougham, 
the  words  of  which  the  following  is  a transla- 
tion:— 

“ He  was  the  first  foreigner  who  took  up  liis  residence  at: 
Cannes.  He  erected  the  first  villa  there  ; he  contributed 
in  a great  measure  to  the  prosperity  _ aud^  lortuim  ol  onr 

winter  station  by  attracting  to  it  

quaintauces.  Tor  thirty-three  year 


his  friends  and  ac- 
he resided  in  our; 
and  his  attachment  for  it  was  such  that  in  dying  he. 
expressed  a wish  to  be  interred  here  That  is  v.  by  thei 
grateful  people  of  Cannes  have  raised  this  monument  to 
him,” 
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CHBISTMAS-EVE  IN  VENICE. 

The  few  tardy,  winter-fleeing  travellers  now 
hastening  at  this  late  period  southwards  to 
bask  iu  the  social  warmth  of  Rome,  where  they 
will  be  among  the  latest  arrivals,  have  been 
able,  within  the  last  few  days,  to  enjoy  a sight 
that  visitors  to  Italy,  even  at  this  season,  rarely 
expect  to  meet  with;  for  Christmas  finds  us 
here  in  Yenetia  with  the  whole  country  enveloped 
in  what  the  journals  have  lately  termed  “a 
melancholy  sheet  of  snow,”  12  in.  deep.  Letters 
from  friends  inform  us  how  in  the  south,  in 
Naples  and  in  Rome,  they  have  been  visited 
with  the  same  severe  weather,  adding  a fresh 
novelty  to  the  charms  of  a Roman  winter  with 
a new  king  and  queen,  floods  that  have  as  yet 
scarcely  abated,  and  a recent  complete  minis- 
terial change. 

But  here  in  Venetia  the  winter  has  come  with 
a severity  that  few  were  prepared  for,  and  the 
suffering  is  much  to  bo  sympathised  with ; for 
three  winters  past,  little  or  no  snow  has  fallen 
here,  and  old  people  speak  of  never  having  seen 
such  a Christmas  since  the  days  of  their  youth, 
fifty  years  ago.  Not  all  the  jollity  of  the  season 
has  been  able  to  silence  the  claims  of  the  poor, 
and  in  Venice  charity  has  been  actively  at  work. 

The  unusual  severity  of  the  season  is  attri- 
buted by  the  priests  and  their  great  allies,  the 
women  of  Italy,  to  the  introduction  of  railways, 
and  even  the  moderately  intelligent  man  does 
not  entirely  reject  this  apocryphal  view,  quali- 
fying it,  however,  by  the  theory  that  the  change 
may  arise  from  the  breaking  down  and  levelling 
in  parts  of  the  natural  barriers  that  have  ever 
existed,  as  they  suppose,  between  the  fogs  and 
cold  of  tho  north,  and  the  sun  of  the  south ; i 
while  some  attribute  the  acknowledged  change 
of  the  climato  to  the  enormous  destruction  of 
forest  lands.  Notwithstanding  the  love  that 
the  Italian  has  for  the  open  air  in  the  piazza  and 
at  his  window,  his  opinion  cannot  be  considered, 
meteorologically,  strong. 

With  all  the  noble  history  of  its  past,  with  ail 
the  evidences  of  wealth  lavished  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  their  churches,  in  their  palaces,  and 
their  picture-galleries,  Venice,  with  a population 
of  not  nearly  a quarter  of  a million,  has  to 
support  a fourth  of  this  number  as  paupers.  In 
tho  streets  of  this  city,  the  two  extremes  are 
to  be  seen  of  dressiness, — a weakness  of  tho 
Italian  mind  both  malo  and  female, — and  of 
iusullicient  clothing, — the  latter,  alas ! far  in 
the  majority ; the  respectable  three-quarters  of 
the  inhabitants  apparently  keeping  within  doors. 
Indeed,  if  Geoi’ge  IV.  had  been  as  much  a 
traveller  as  his  grand-nephew,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  would  not  have  made  his  famous 
remark  at  Dublin,  on  landing  at  Kingston  quay, 
that  “ he  had  at  last  discovered  a great  mystery, 
— the  place  where  all  the  old  clothes  went  to.” 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Venice  has  put 
on  a Christmas  appearance,  save  in  the  novel 
effect  produced  by  tho  snow  lying  thickly  on  all 
the  roofs  and^  cornices  of  the  palaces,  adding  a 
beauty,  if  that  were  possible,  to  the  outlines  of 
the  buildings,  preparations  for  days  past  have 
been  actively  advancing  for  the  great  fete,  and 
in  some  of  the  smaller  piazze  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Rialto  the  traditional  booths°for  tho 
sale  of  toys  have  been  erected  iu  the  spaces 
between  the  heaped-up  snow,  which,  after  having 
been  swept  together  by  the  care  of  the  muni- 
cipality (numbers  of  the  poor  have  been  thus 
employed),  is  gradually  removed  and  thrown 
into  the  canals. 

Each  train  as  it  arrives  bi'ings  in  the  produce 
of  tho  rich  neighbouring  terra  firtna, — factors 
with  fowls,  and  game,  and  wine,  bringing  to 
their  masters,  from  their  pleasant  country 
farms,  the  carefully  fattened  turkey,  the  plump 
fowl,  and  well  watched  hare;  flat  round  baskets 
well  filled,  other  baskets,  exactly  resembling 
that  which  Titian  has  painted  in  his  “ Presenta- 
tion,” by  the  side  of  his  absurdly  called  mother, 
filling  every  carriage  of  the  early  trains  arriving 
from  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Venetian  hills,  which,  in  their  snowy 
loveliness  on  the  morning  of  this  especial  day, 
the  precursor  of  Christmas,  were  lighted  in 
l’osy  splendour  by  the  rising  sun.  In  the  canals 
gondolas  moved  about  laden  with  market  pro- 
duce, not  with  fruit,  as  would-be  romantic 
Beckford  described  now  a century  ago,  but  with 
the  more  homely  and  as  useful  cabbage,  with 
turnips,  and  frozen  poultry.  For  the  cold  is 
intense,  and  rapidity  of  action,  repugnant  as  it 
is  tu  the  Italian  nature,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  quays  nothing  is  domg  : off  the  famous 
Riva  di  Sclxiavoni  is  lying  a coasting  brig  or  so, 
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and  in  the  fog,  off  the  low  island  of  S.  Giorgio, 
the  only  steamer  in  the  port.  What  a contrast 
to  the  bustle  of  the  busy  Boompjes  of  Rotter- 
dam, oi’, — but  no  need  to  go  so  fai’, — wlxat  a 
contrast  to  the  Venetian  quays  of  Carpaccio’s 
days,  the  quays  with  all  their  shipping  and  their 
life,  which  he  loved  so  well  to  paint. 

Venice  is  in  decadence,  and  sinks  lower  every 
day,  its  past  has  left  barely  a tradition  of  its 
existence,  and  the  Chi’istmas  shops  are  filled 
with  trashy  articles  de  Paris,  with  Christmas 
cards,  and  “wishes”  of  German  manufacture 
from  Dresden,  and  of  a taste  rejected  iu  Eng- 
land years  ago ; the  beautiful  Piazza  of  St. 
Murk’s,  happily  unchanged  in  appeai'ance,  con- 
tains shops  only  imitations  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
for  which  it  once  formed  the  model,  and  the 
ignorance  and  want  of  taste  of  the  strangers 
appears  to  create  an  insignificant  trade  that 
must  have  a most  immoral  effect  on  the  trades- 
men of  the  portici. 

Not  only  are  the  imperfect  restorations  of  San 
Marco  stopped,  and  every  object  of  art  neglected 
in  this  city,  through  cruel  necessity  and  rapidly 
declining  prosperity,  aud  pei’haps  by  tho  foolish 
reliance  on  the  feeble  support  of  strangers,  but 
even  the  picture-gallei’ies,  that  form  so  great  an 
attraction,  are  altogether  unheated,  and  those 
travellers  who  in  passing  thi'ough  Venice  at  this 
season  have  waited  day  by  day  iu  tho  hope  of 
visiting  the  pictures  at  the  Bello  Arti,  have 
found  it,  to  their  intense  mortification,  im- 
possible to  see  the  “Assumption”  or  the  Car- 
paccios, iu  consequence  of  tho  snow  that  has 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  skylights  of 
the  galleries. 

And  yet  there  are  those  living  whoremembor 
the  time  when  some  keen  interest  was  still  aiive 
in  this  once  great  capital  of  encouragement  and 
genius;  and  only  within  the  last  few  days  the 
Adriatico  published  an  interesting  letter  written 
by  an  old  pupil  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Art3,  Cesare  Cantu,  to  the  painter  Francesco  j 
Hayez,  a fellow  pupil,  who,  though  now 
eighty- seven  years  of  age,  still  exercises  his 
profession: — “ Dear  Hayez,”  ran  the  letter, — 

“ Whenever  we  meet,  you  never  neglect  to 
recall  our  happy  student  days  at  Rome,  at 
Naples,  and  at  Pesth,  and  in  the  recollection 
of  those  times  we  passed  together.  I never 
forget  seeing  at  Capo  di  Monti  one  of  your 
eai’liest  works.  I wish  you  at  this  season 
another  year  of  strength  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  to  continue  your  work ; and  in  sending 
you  the  accompanying  letter  of  Canova’s, 
written  sixty-four  years  ago,  and  referx’ing  to 
your  early  work,  I wish  to  recall  those  happy 
days.  May  God  preserve  you  to  the  country 
and  your  friends.  Cesare  Cantu. 

December  17,  1878.” 

Canova’s  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

“I  have  seen  the  work  of  Signor  Hayez, 
representing  Mardocheo  led  by  Amanus  through 
Susa  in  triumph,  a subject  well  considered  and 
composed,  and,  within  the  last  few  days,  termi- 
nated; and  I can  affirm  in  truth  that  I find  it 
worthy  of  praise  and  approbation,  in  proof  of 
which  I willingly  wi’ite  this  attestation,  assuring 
tho  Academy  of  Fine  ArtsUhat  it  certainly  ought 
to  feel  satisfied  with  the  study  and  progress  of  this, 
its  excellent  and  praiseworthy  pupil. 

Antonio  Gakova. 

Rome,  September  3,  1814.” 

Signor  Hayez’s  answer  to  his  friend  Cantu  is 
interesting  iu  its  simplicity  : — 

“ Dear  Cantix,— Would  that  I had  a little  of 
your  skill  in  replying  to  your  affectionate  letter, 
and  in  expressing  the  pleasure  your  words  gave 
me.  I feel  pi’oud  that  so  well  known  a man 
should  think  so  highly  of  me.  Thanks  for  your 
kindness  and  your  good  wishes,  which  possess  a 
double  value  to  me,  coming  from  so  loyal  and 
sincere  a friend.  Hayez. 

Francesco,  December  21st,  1878.” 

Some  of  this  genuine  feeling,  worthy  of  the 
history  of  the  past,  is  still  happily  to  be  found 
in  Venice;  and  iu  more  than  one  calle  or  bye- 
way  in  portions  of  the  city  little  visited  by  tho 
stranger ; in  court,  where  one’s  eye  at  every 
turn  falls  upon  some  noble  production  of  the 
past,  some  finished  piece  of  architecture  “ that 
Carpaccio,  Cima,  and  John  Bellini  loved,”  one 
may  find  some  quiet  workman  still  carrying  on 
tho  trade  exercised  by  his  ancestox’s  in  centuries 
gone  by, — degenerated  descendants  of  noble 
artists,  the  chisellors,  metal  - workers,  the 
weavers,  and  the  goldsmiths  of  tho  past,  speci- 
mens of  whose  work  we  treasure  in  our  museums, 


and  admire  in  tho  pictures  of  Carpaccio  and 
Paul  Veronese. 

Venice,  once  so  famous  for  its  gorgeous  woven 
fabrics,  for  its  rich  hangings  and  its  fabrics  of 
silk  and  gold  and  silver,  still  possesses  workmen 
who  continue  the  traditions  of  its  past.  Among 
this  small  number  should  be  placed  the  brothers 
Sartoi’i,  of  Tyrolese  origin,  who  settled  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  in  Venice,  since  when 
they  have,  in  addition  to  their  manufacture 
of  velvet  and  plush,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  weaving  of  brocades  aud  hangings  in  imita- 
tion of  the  old  patterns.  Their  products,  as  also 
those  of  the  firm  of  Trapolin,  a Venetian,  are 
especially  appreciated  iu  France  for  their  many 
exceptional  qualities,  at  a time  when  manufao- 
turers  seem  rivalling  each  other  in  lowering  the 
honesty  of  their  products;  but  the  modesty  and 
retiring  nature  of  the  true  workman,  which 
seem  to  exist  as  much  in  the  present  day  as  in 
the  past,  have  served  to  hide  from  the  public 
the  merits  of  these  Venetian  toilers.  While  the 
success  of  the  industry  of  lace-making  is  familiar 
to  tho  world  through  the  efforts  of  certain 
philanthropic  (and  chiefly  English)  persons, 
other  bi’anches  of  Venetian  industry  are  but 
little  known  or  encoui’aged.  The  world  is  now 
so  constituted  that  it  has  become,  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  a necessity  to  push,  to  make  one- 
self known,  or  else  be  left  unnoticed.  True  of  all 
time,  — Beaumarchais,  a century  ago,  iu  his 
“Manage  de  Figaro,”  made  a similar  comment 
on  tho  society  of  his  time, — the  necessity  in  tho 
present  day  is  more  than  ever  evident. 

Our  constant  exhibitions,  local  and  interna- 
tional, give  every  artist,  every  workman,  an 
opportunity  of  proving  his  powers,  and  let  us 
hope  that  in  some  such  manner,  and  befoi’e  long, 
will  be  again  shown,  if  scarcely  the  supi’omacy, 
at  least  not  the  decadence  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Treviso. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  OUR 
RAILWAYS. 

An  article  on  the  “ Financial  Position  of  our 
Railways”  appears  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post 
of  the  27th  of  December,  1878,  which  demands 
serious  attention  on  tho  part  of  railway  share- 
holder's. The  writer  bases  his  statements  on  the 
Board  of  Trace  Returns,  on  the  analyses  of  tho 
same  given  by  Mr.  Fleming,  in  his  “ Index  to 
our  Railway  System  ” ; and  on  a series  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Conder,  C.E.,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  in  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

The  chief  outcome  of  the  investigations  of 
the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  is  the  statement  that 
while  the  recent  additions  to  the  capital  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  have 
continued  for  the  last  twenty  years  at  the  rato 
of  18,000,0001.  per  annum,  have  been  apparently 
more  than  covered  by  the  annual  increase  of 
the  gross  traffic,  the  increase  on  the  working 
expenses  has  been  so  great  as  to  swallow  up 
any  profit  thus  looked  for,  aud,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  place  the  companies  in  a worse  position  than 
they  occupied  in  1871.  And  as  tthe  increase 
has  been  for  the  most  part  in  some  form  of 
(guaranteed  stock,  the  main  effect  of  this  mis- 
calculation will  fall  upon  the  holders  of  ordinary 
shares.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  Go- 
vernment Blue-book  called  “ Railway  Returns  for 
England,  Scotland,  aud  Ireland  for  the  year  1877,” 
that  out  of  552,661,551?.  of  total  capital  in  the 
year  1871,  230,234,058?.  was  ordinary  stock; 
while  out  of  674,059,048?.  in  1877,  265,031,233?. 
was  ordinary  stock.  Thus,  in  round  numbers, 
there  has  only  been  an  increase  of  35,000,000?. 
of  ordinary,  out  of  an  increase  of  121,400,000?. 
of  aggregate,  capital.  This  implies  a very  serious 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  holding  of 
stock,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  produce  a very 
sensible  effect  on  the  composition  and  votes  of 
half-yearly  meetings  ; guaranteed  shareholders 
being  apt  to  take  comparatively  little  interest 
iu  the  conti’ol  of  the  policy  of  those  under- 
takings on  which  they  form  privileged  pen- 
sioners. 

For  an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  on  capital 
since  1871,  the  returns  of  the  companies,  taking 
the  average  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  to  show 
a gross  revenue  increased  by  29  per  cent.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  another  item  which  has 
increased  in  a more  rapid  ratio.  That  is,  the 
proportion  of  working  charges.  In  1871  the 
working  charges  amounted  to  47  per  cent,  of 
revenue.  In  1878  they  amounted  to  54  per  cent, 
of  revenue.  The  result  is,  an  increase  in  the  net 
revenue  of  only  13  per  cent.,  or  9 per  cent,  less 
than  the  increase  of  capital ! 
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This  burning  the  candle  at’both  ends  is  attri- 
buted by  the  able  writer  in  the  Liverpool  paper 
to  the  disproportionate  increase  of  the  mineral 
traffic  on  the  long  trunk  lines,  which  appa- 
rently has  been  carried  on  without  any  actual 
knowledge  of  the  cost  and  earning  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  taken  alone.  The  consequence 
is,  that  while  on  six  metropolitan  railways, 
which  only  earn  an  average  of  5-92  per  cent,  of 
their  traffic  from  minerals,  the  engineering 
working  charges  amount  to  38'90  per  cent,  of 
revenue,  on  six  metropolitan  lines,  which  earn 
an  average  of  2279  per  cent,  of  their  revenue 
from  minerals,  the  same  items  of  charge  amount 
to  47  per  cent,  of  revenue.  It  follows  that  while, 
between  1871  and  1877,  the  six  southern  or 
non-mineral  lines  have  increased  their  earn- 
ing power  from  3'36  to  4 92  per  cent.,  the 
earning  power  of  the  six  mineral  trunk  lines, — 
viz.,  the  London  and  North-Western,  the  Mid- 
land, the  North-Eastern,  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Great  Western,  and  the  Great  Eastern, — 
has  sunk  in  the  same  period  from  5’89  to  4'56 
per  cent.  “Thus,  while  the  passenger  lines 
show  a continuous  progress,  the  mixed  ones,  as 
compared  with  a year  of  bad  trade  (1867), 
hardly  hold  their  own,  while  compared  with  a 
prosperous  year  (1871)  they  show  a heavy  loss 
as  the  result  of  their  expenditure  of  capital.” 
The  capital  of  the  mixed  lines  rose  by 
259,754,060i.,  or  32-55  per  cent,  from  1871  to 
1877,  while  their  net  returns  only  increased 
11-65  per  cent.,  giving  a heavy  loss  on  the 
expenditure.  The  case  will  cease  to  be  matter 
of  wonder  when  we  find  that  the  charge  for  con- 
veying a ton  of  coals  on  the  Great  Northern 
lino,  from  Doncaster  to  London,  is  6s.  2d.,  the 
fare  of  a third-class  passenger  for  the  same 
distance  being  11.  11s.  3d.  As  to  cost,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  possible  to  institute  a compa- 
rison, it  has  been  found  that  it  costs  more  to 
carry  a ton  of  freight  than  to  carry  two  pas- 
sengers. “ As  the  rail-rates  for  coals  of  the 
sevoral  companies  running  into  London  will  be 
about  equal,  and  as  about  5,500,000  tons  are 
annually  carried  thither,  it  is  evident  that  their 
loss  on  the  long  journey  competitive  coal  traffic 
must  be  something  enormous.”  We  shall  be 
glad  to  learn  how  this  article — which  after  all 
is  matter,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  facts  and 
figures,  is  received  on  ’Change  at  Liverpool. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  present  winter  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  open  at  the  rooms  in  Conduit- 
street,  is  a better  one  than  the  last  we  had  to 
mention,  and  contains  a good  many  agreeable 
works,  though  these  are  nearly  all  among  the 
smaller  contributions,  and  are  mostly  not  placed 
on  the  line,  which  is  occupied  by  less  meritorious 
works  of  more  pretention  in  regard  to  size  and 
subject.  The  best  things  are  all  landscape ; 
there  cau  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  figux-e  pro- 
ductions which  call  for  criticism.  Of  the  land- 
scapes some  may  be  mentioned  that  have  merit 
worthy  of  recognition.  Mr.  C.  1’ Anson’s  two 
small  works,  “A  Misty  Day  in  Spring”  and 
“Summer  Afternoon  in  Sussex”  (25,37)  are 
among  the  first  we  noticed;  and  among  the 
very  best  is  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Knight’s  “ Highway, 
Winchilsea”  (71),  a fine  powerful  sketch,  for  it 
is  hardly  more.  Mr.  H.  Goodwin’s  “ Splugen 
Pass”  (115),  and  Mr.  Knight’s  “Foot  of  the 
Pennines”  (134),  have  fine  qualities,  and  so  has 
the  small  landscape  by  Mr.  Mummery,  illus- 
trating some  lines  from  Longfellow  (165). 
“ Over  the  Hill,”  by  Mr.  J.  Whipple  (192)  ; 
“ Entrance  to  Brading  Harbour,”  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bartlett  (209)  ; “ Brachen  Harvest,”  by  Mr.  E. 
Ellis  (240)  ; “ On  the  Thames  near  Wargrave  ” 
(289),  by  Mr.  M.  Hetherington ; and  “The 
Brook”  (323),  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Barber,  come  into 
the  same  category.  “Near  Enfield”  (356),  by 
Mr.  Schafer,  and  “ A Storm-cloud  ” (383),  by 
Mr.  B.  Evans,  are  above  the  average  of  land- 
scape ; the  latter  especially  is  a very  powerful 
little  sketch.  The  water-colours  include  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  works  showing  true 
artistic  feeling  and  a good  water-colour  style. 
We  may  particularise  especially  “ Changing 
Pastures”  (564),  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Pocock,  and 
“ Ebb-tide  at  Hastings  Sands  ” (577),  by  Mr. 
John  Steeple.  Among  the  water-colours,  also, 
“Sitting  for  their  Portraits”  (500),  a small 
sketch  of  a group  of  Orientals,  is  good,  and  “ A 
Study  ” of  a head  in  oil  (56),  by  Mr.  G.  Lucas, 
is  one  of  the  few  figure-subjects  whch  are  in  a 
good  style.  There  are  a few  small  works  of 
sculpture  in  clay  and  terra  cotta,  among  which 


may  be  mentioned  a portrait  statuette,  by  Miss 
Crockford,  and  a group  entitled  “ Looking  for 
Father,”  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Mullins. 


A RUN  THROUGH  SPAIN* 

MADRID. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  capital  of  Spain. 
The  railway  administration,  as  usual,  signalises 
itself  by  making  the  travellers  wait  an  absurd 
time  for  their  luggage  ; and  then,  when  finally 
the  luggage  is  secured,  we  are  assailed  here,  as 
elsewhere,  by  a rabble  of  ruffianly  fellows,  each 
attempting  to  snatch  away  a bundle,  rugs,  or  a 
box,  under  the  prelext  of  conveying  it  to  a cab 
or  to  the  hotel.  The  carriage  which,  after  some- 
thing approaching  to  a free  fight  and  general 
riot,  we  contrived  to  secure,  drove  us  at 
the  wildest  pace.  The  children  that  were 
nearly  run  over  at  the  corners  of  streets,  and 
the  lamp-posts  we  grazed,  were  so  numerous, 
that  we  were  perfectly  astounded  when  wo 
reached  the  hotel  without  having  encountered 
any  really  serious  accident.  Of  course,  this 
furious  driving  was  merely  an  excuse  for  ex- 
torting an  exorbitant  fare.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  but  few  foreign  tourists  in  Spain,  yet  the 
inhabitants  have  already  learnt  full  well  that 
the  foreigner  is  to  be  fleeced  on  every  occasion, 
and  made  to  pay  an  absurd  price  for  all  he  buys 
and  for  all  he  may  want  to  see.  In  purchasing 
anything,  the  foreigner  may  safely  offer  half  the 
sum  demanded  ; and  if,  after  a long  barter,  he 
givos  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum  origin- 
ally mentioned  by  the  shopkeeper,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  he  will  have  been  grievously 
swindled.  It  is,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  be  compelled  to  bargain 
in  this  manner,  not  to  mention  the  great  loss  of 
time  it  involves ; but  these  remarks  apply  natu- 
rally only  to  the  trade  in  fancy  articles,  and 
not  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  meat  and 
groceries,  &c. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  the  general 
aspect  of  Madrid  is  that  Spain  possesses  a small 
Paris.  The  Puerta  del  Sol,  which  is  the  boule- 
vard des  Italiensor  the  Piccadilly  of  Madrid,  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  thus  recalling  the  Place  de 
l’Opera  in  Paris.  The  crowds  of  people  walking 
on  the  broad  causeway,  the  tall  houses,  let  out 
in  flats,  all  recall  Paris.  The  caffi s also  are 
numerous,  but  seats  are  not  allowed  to  be  placed 
outside,  and  the  general  aspect  is  consequently 
not  so  gay  as  in  France.  Our  hotel,  a very 
celebrated  house,  was,  however,  very  unlike 
anything  seen  in  Paris.  We  believe  it  had  once 
been  a convent.  The  key  of  our  bed-room  door 
must  have  weighed  a pound  and  a half ; its  size 
was  colossal,  and  the  door  itself,  of  the  thickest, 
panelled  wood,  could  have  withstood  a siege. 
There  was  a big  court  in  the  centre  of  the  hotel 
where  strange  animals  assembled  in  the  night 
and  bleated  to  the  moon ; where  mules,  goats, 
a Bheep  or  two,  a few  horses,  groaned,  and 
neighed,  and  slept,  and  woke  to  kick  ad  libitum 
at  each  other,  or  at  the  stable-boys.  Wo  slept 
as  best  we  could  with  these  strange  sounds  just 
outside  the  window,  and  in  the  morning  we 
found  that  this  window  gave  on  to  a balcony 
which  went  the  round  of  the  yard,  and  would 
have  enabled  us,  had  we  wished  to  do  so,  to  look 
into,  and  even  enter,  the  rooms  of  all  the  per- 
sons who  lived  on  the  same  floor.  It  was 
scarcely  worth  while  possessing  a formidable 
key  and  door  when  the  windows  were  so 
vulnerable. 

The  great  distinctive  feature  of  Madrid  which 
will  at  once  strike  the  architect  who  visits  this 
town  is  what  we  may  term  the  wonderful 
liberty  of  architecture  enjoyed  in  the  capital  of 
Spain.  In  this,  Madrid  affords  a favourable 
contrast  with  Paris.  At  first,  the  traveller  is 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  Paris,  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  boulevards ; but  gradually  it 
dawns  upon  him  that  these  splendid  boulevards 
are  all  alike,  that  the  houses  are  all  built  after 
the  same  model,  that  there  is  hardly  any  variety, 
any  play  for  the  imagination.  The  new  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Boulevard  Magenta,  its  senior  by  a few  years. 
Whether  situated  in  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  or  the  fashionable  west,  all  the  new  boule- 
vards of  Paris  are  appallingly  alike  one  to 
another.  At  last  a natural  reaction  sets  in,  and 
the  visitor  in  despair  seeks  to  relieve  his  eyes 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  at- 
tempts to  unearth  some  remnantsof  the  historical 
Quartier  Latin,  or  else  loseB  himself  hopelessly 
in  the  Marais.  At  Madrid  there  is  no  necessity 
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for  any  such  violent  measures,  and  the  visitor 
need  not  seek  out  eccentric  quarters  of  the 
town  to  find  a little  variety.  The  fashionable 
districts,  such  as  the  Prado,  consist,  apart  from 
the  trees,  the  fountains,  the  carriage-drives,  &c., 
which  constitute  the  promenade,  of  a succession 
of  what  the  Spaniards  delight  in  describing  as 
palaces.  In  England  we  should,  more  modestly, 
term  these  structures  large  houses,  or,  at  best, 
mansions ; but  in  Spain  the  grandest  term  the 
language  can  afford  is  always  preferred.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  these 
mansions  are  very  beautiful  and  grandiose  in 
their  proportions.  Their  chief  charm,  however, 
rests  in  the  variety  of  design  and  structure. 

If  a rich  man  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
plot  of  ground,  he  will  combine  with  his  archi- 
tect some  special  plan  particularly  suited  to  his 
fancy  and  convenience,  maintaining,  at  the  same 
time,  a strict  watch  on  bis  neighbours,  so  that 
his  house  should  not  be  out  of  keeping  with 
theirs. 

With  the  courteous  and  amiable  assistance 
of  Seiior  D.  Mariano  Belmao,  the  editor  of  the 
Revista  de  la  Arquitecbura,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  committee  governing  the 
Spanish  Central  Society  of  Architects,  we  were 
able  to  visit  some  of  these  mansions.  The  first 
was  situated  in  the  Calle  de  la  Concordia.  The 
materials  are  stone,  wood,  and  red  bricks.  The 
latter  are  not  often  used  for  the  external  walls 
in  Madrid,  and  they  consequently  give  this  house 
a peculiar  aspect.  The  windows,  doors,  &c.,  are 
framed  with  white  stone  ; the  bulk  of  the  wall 
is  of  red  brick.  The  owner  had  given'  carte 
blanche  to  the  architect,  Seiior  Lema,  requesting 
him  to  build  a house  after  his  own  fancy,  stipu- 
lating only  that  ease  and  comfort  should  be 
always  considered  as  of  more  importance  than 
luxury.  The  result  has  been  the  erection  of  a 
somewhat  original  dwelling  ; and,  if  we  have  not 
perfection,  we  have,  at  least,  many  new  sug- 
gestions, many  odd  combinations,  and  much  to 
learn  in  the  study  of  a structure  which  is  not 
the  reproduction  of  known  styles,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  an  individual  imagination.  The 
arched  crossette  over  the  side  door  is  peculiar, 
and  some  of  the  cornices  are  especially  remark- 
able. The  combining  of  iron  grating  with  tho 
8 tone  for  ornamental  and  protective  purposes  is 
also  worth  notice,  while  the  library,  with  its 
windows  built  above  the  book-shelves,  is  truly 
original.  A great  whiteness  of  colour  prevails 
in  the  internal  courts,  and  this  is  cleverly  con- 
trived so  as  to  preserve  the  daylight  as  long  as 
possible. 

From  this  house  we  went  to  visit  the  mansion 
of  Seiior  Anglada,  which  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  is  built  after  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Seiior  Ayuro,  architect. 
This  mansion  has  the  advantage  of  occupying 
an  elevated  site.  The  great  variety  of  orna- 
mentation and  design, — which  does  not,  how- 
ever, interfere  with  the  unity  of  purpose, — is  at 
once  noticeable.  The  style  is  Greco-Modern, 
simple,  serious,  elegant ; but  the  yard  or  court, 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  is  deco- 
rated with  magnificent  Moorish  or  arabesque 
lacework.  This  was  not  yet  coloured ; but  wo 
aould,  at  least,  admire  the  beauty  of  the  fret- 
work. The  frieze  was  in  Moorish  coloured 
bricks.  The  court  rejoiced  in  a marble  foun- 
tain, with  marble  floors,  which;  will  help  to 
keep  the  temperature  down  during  the  summer 
months,  and  is  surrounded  by  a colonnade  of 
marble  pillars,  the  upper  part  carved  to  repre- 
sent leaves,  and  gradually  expanding  to  form 
the  capital.  The  entrance  to  this  mansion  is 
under  a colonnade;  to  the  right  a magnificent 
fire-place  gives  the  hall  a cheerful  aspect  in 
winter,  while,  opposite,  marble  steps  lead  up  to 
the  various  apartments.  Glass  roofing  above 
admits  the  maximum  of  light,  and  a grand  effect 
is  thus  secured.  The  great  drawing-room  on 
the  first  floor  measures  no  less  than  14  metres 
in  height ; and,  on  one  side,  there  is  an  alcovo 
situated  near  the  ceiling,  where  an  orchestra 
can  be  comfortably  seated,  and  may  fill  the 
saloon  with  the  sounds  of  music  without  obtrud- 
ing themselves;  and,  above  all,  without  taking 
up  any  of  the  dancing  Bpace.  Around  this  mag- 
nificent mansion  there  is  ground  enough  for  a 
garden ; while,  in  the  rear,  we  visited  some 
very  fine  model  stables,  which  we  entered  by  a 
peculiar  glass  door  some  20  ft.  high,  protected 
with  artistic  ironwork. 

While  visiting  this  mansion,  which,  it  will  bo 
understood,  was  in  course  of  construction,  we 
enjoyed  a particularly  good  opportunity  of 
admiring  the  general  attitude  of  the  Spanish 
skilled  artisan.  We  could  not  but  pay  homage 
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o the  wonderful  courtliness  with  which  the  fore- 
nan  conducted  us  over  the  building,  and  the 
>romptitude  and  yet  the  solemnity  and  dignity 
If  deportment  displayed  by  the  other  workmen 
vhen  they  were  called  forward  to  uncover  a 
:olumn,  or  some  of  the  arabesque  work,  so  that 
he  Senor  Inglese  might  see  how  Spanish  arti- 
sans could  work.  They  manifested  evident 
jride  in  their  craft,  and  were  quite  anxious  to 
ihow  what  they  had  done.  But  what  we  more 
jarticularly  remarked  was  the  wonderful  dig- 
nity of  attitude,  the  amiability,  the  graceful 
ease  of  movement,  that  distinguished  these 
Iworkmen.  There  are  many  thousand  English- 
men possessing  great  wealth  and  holding  high 
positions  who  could  not  possibly  comport  them- 
selves in  the  same  singularly  refined  and  courtly 
manner. 

We  were  informed  that  these  workmen  were, 
>n  the  whole,  well  contented  with  their  coa- 
lition. They  had  no  trade  unions,  but  there 
Were  a few  benefit  societies.  As  there  are  not 
piany  skilled  artisans  in  Spain,  they  have  no 
?reat  difficulty  in  obtaining  fair  remuneration 
tor  their  labour.  We  had,  unfortunately,  no 
opportunity  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  this 
nformation  by  consulting  the  workmen  them- 
;elves.  These  assertions  must,  therefore,  be 
aken  as  merely  the  masters’  view  of  the 
juestion. 

On  our  road  to  another  new  mansion  we  passed 
.he  Puerta  de  Alcala,  which  is  the  only  really 
landsome  triumphal  arch  in  Madrid.  It  once 
'ormed  part  of  the  walls,  but  is  now  surrounded 
vith  gardens.  In  height  it  measures  72  ft.,  and 
oossesses  five  arches.  The  Calle  de  Alcala, 
which  leads  up  to  this  gate,  is  also  one  of  the 
orincipal  streets  in  Madrid.  Some  time  ago 
ihere  was  a small  amount  of  ground  vacant  at 
ihe  end  of  this  street,  and  facing  the  Puerta  de 
Ylcala.  The  Marquis  of  Portugallette  was 
inxious  to  build  a mansion  here,  but  would  not 
buy  the  whole  plot  of  ground,  though  urged  to 
lo  so  by  the  Town  Council,  who  were  anxious  to 
pee  this  important  site  devoted  to  a building 
worthy  of  the  position.  The  Marquis  was,  how- 
ever, obdurate.  He  contented  himself  with  the 
krger  portion  of  the  ground,  and  there  built  his 
mansion.  Soon,  however,  the  remaining  plot  of 
knd  was  sold,  and  this  fell  into  the  hands  of 
come  speculative  builders.  They  at  once  ran 
ip  a house  of  immense  height,  to  be  let  out  in 
pats,  and  held  out  as  a special  inducement  that 
the  back  windows  of  each  of  these  flats  over- 
looked the  garden  of  the  Marquis  of  Portugal- 
iette’s  mansion,  commanded  an  excellent  view 
through  his  windows,  and  that,  in  a word,  the 
bourgeois  occupants  of  these  apartments  might, 
{luring  their  leisure  moments,  find  some  diver- 
sion in  watching  the  movements  of  the  aristo- 
cracy besporting  themselves  in  the  mansion 
next  door.  As  there  is  a certain  element  of 
snobbism  even  in  Spain,  these  arguments  might 
nave  proved  effective  but  for  the  energetic 
action  of  the  Marquis.  Infuriated  at  finding 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  his  neighbours’  curiosity, 
pe  has  caused  an  enormous  wall  to  be  built  at 
the  edge  of  his  garden.  This  had  already 
reached  the  height  of  the  third  story  when  we 
passed  in  front  of  the  mansion.  The  wall,  in 
red  brick,  is  ugly  as  the  most  malicious  might 
pesire,  and  it  threatens  not  only  to  block  the  view 
jthat  the  inhabitants  of  the  apartments  were  to 
[snjoy,  but  it  will  most  evidently  deprive  them 
pf  the  light  of  day,  which  is  so  essential  to  their 
wellbeing.  This  surprising  struggle  between 
the  proprietors  of  the  two  houses  at  the  corner 
pf  the  Calle  de  Alcala  is  one  of  the  oddities  of 
Madrid,  and  a general  source  of  amusement.  On 
the  whole,  the  public  feeling  runs  against  the 
Marquis.  It  is  argued  that  he  could  very  well 
have  bought  the  entire  plot  of  ground,  and  that 
this  would  have  been  much  better  for  the  general 
appearance  of  this  important  public  place,  than 
allowing  a portion  of  the  land  to  be  covered  by 
a somewhat  ordinary  house,  divided  into  flats. 


The  Growth  of  the  Metropolis. — Statistics 
of  great  interest  are  given  in  the  annual  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  It  is  stated  that  since  the  Board  came 
into  existence  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
has  increased  by  1,300,000,  that  the  number  of 
houses  is  more  by  150,000.,  that  600  miles  of 
streets  have  been  opened,  that  the  assessment 
lias  more  than  doubled  itself,  and  that  upwards 
if  twenty  millions  sterling  have  been  expended 
In  improvement,  six  millions  of  which  have  been 
repaid. 


“HAMLET”  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

The  text  of  the  acting  edition  of  “Hamlet” 
employed  in  the  revival  of  the  play  inaugurated 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  on  Monday 
night,  was  published  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  and 
forwarded  to  the  metropolitan  papers  on  that 
day.  It  is  printed  ia  pamphlet  form,  and, 
together  with  the  preface,  runs  to  eighty-two 
pages.  The  text  has  been  revised  by  Mr. 
Irving,  but  it  will  be  found  to  differ  very  little 
from  that  used  by  him  upon  the  production  of 
the  play  in  October,  1874,  when  Mr.  Irving 
played  Hamlet  for  200  consecutive  nights.  The 
edition  is  based  upon  the  “ Cambridge  Shak- 
speare  ” of  Clark  and  Aldis  Wright ; and  where 
alterations  are  introduced,  the  authority  for 
departure  is  either  one  of  the  two  first  quartos 
(1603  and  1601),  or  the  first  folio  (1623).  The 
quarto  of  1611  being  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars spurious  or  slovenly,  has  not,  it  would 
seem,  been  consulted.  Mr.  Irving  appears  to 
have  aimed  at  selecting  what  is  best  and  most 
essential  to  the  intelligent  development  of  the 
story  and  growth  of  the  characterisation.  We 
think  it  will  be  allowed  upon  examination  that 
both  in  what  has  been  retained  and  what 
has  been  omitted,  a wise  discretion  has 
been  exercised.  Many  earnest  partisans  of  one 
well-known  solution  of  the  problems  presented 
in  Hamlet’s  complex  character  will  quarrel  with 
the  continued  omission  of  scene  iv.,  act  iv., 
containing  the  familiar  soliloquy,  which  gives, 
they  think,  the  surest  key  to  the  construction  of 
the  character  and  the  moral  purpose  of  the  play. 
Others,  again,  who  adopt  another  standpoint, 
will  be  pleased  to  find  the  king’s  prayer 
(act  iii.,  scene  ii.)  retained,  and  the  brief 
dialogue,  between  Polonius  and  Reynaldo,  and 
Polonius  and  Ophelia  (act  ii.,  scene  i.),  restored. 
Those  who  crave  for  more  of  the  passages 
usually  omitted  in  representation  must,  as  the 
preface  says,  be  content  to  exercise  their 
patience  and  self  - denial.  Mr.  Irving  has 
admitted  as  much  of  Shakspeare’s  play  as  the 
conditions  of  performance  allow.  Already  the 
representation  occupies  nearly  four  hours,  and 
in  days  when  people  are  intolerant  of  anything 
like  lengthiness  in  modern  plays,  the  sustained 
tension  involved  in  so  long  a performance  says 
much  for  the  improved  position  of  Shakspeare 
on  the  Btage. 

To  arrange  for  the  stage  the  mere  text  of 
“ Hamlet  ” is  a work  presenting  peculiar  difficul- 
ties. It  must  be  remembered  that  Shakspeare  has 
furnished  the  actor  with  no  directions  as  to  the 
scenes,  and,  skilled  as  he  undoubtedly  was  in 
the  art  of  stage  management,  the  business  and 
the  scenery  must  always  be  purely  conjectural, 
except  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  from 
allusions  in  the  text.  No  edition  of  the  play 
published  in  Shakspeare’s  lifetime  contains  even 
division  into  acts,  and  many  stage  directions 
which  appear  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  in  the 
subsequent  editions  of  Howe  and  Theobald,  are 
utterly  unsupported  by  any  special  reason  or 
authority.  Tradition,  therefore,  so  far  from 
being  an  aid  is  often  a hindrance  to  the  actor, 
who  is  puzzled  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the 
author  from  the  speculative  interpolations  of 
persons  who  achieved  novelty  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
bability, and  peculiarity  at  the  cost  of  appro- 
priateness. 

Mr.  Irving  has  adopted  in  his  revision  a method 
in  harmony  with  Shakspeare's  manner,  which 
never  permitted  itself  to  be  hampered  by  formal 
respect  for  minor  considerations  when  the  dra- 
matic effect  of  a situation  was  in  question.  Mr. 
Irving’s  innovations  lie  mainly  in  the  kind  of 
arrangement  of  the  scenic  decorations,  and  other 
accessories  of  the  play.  Of  these  the  preface 
to  the  book,  signed  “ F.  A.  M.”  (Frank  A.  Mar- 
shall), gives  an  excellent  description.  Without 
attempting  to  overburden  the  play  with  spec- 
tacular effect,  it  has  been  the  object  to  present 
as  much  picturesque  effect  as  the  poet’s  own 
descriptions  may  seem  to  justify.  In  pursuance 
of  this  object,  many  new  features  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have 
some  of  them  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Mr.  Marshall  for  their  adoption. 

The  Qhost,  in  act  i.,  scene  i.,  appears  to 
Marcellus,  Bernardo,  and  Horatio,  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle,  and  not,  as  before,  crossing 
over  the  front  portion  of  the  stage.  This  obvious 
improvement  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  in  his  “ Hamlet,” 
produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1873.  The 
scene  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  space  of  time 
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from  daylight  to  dawn,  and  in  order  to  justify 
Horatio’s 

11  look,  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad,” 
and  Bernardo’s 

“ When  yon  same  star  that  westward  from  the  pole,” 
the  painter  has  tried  to  convey  the  impression 
of  on-coming  dawn,  with  a star  shining  faintly 
in  the  sky.  The  last  scene  in  the  first  act, 
instead  of  representing  a part  of  the  platform 
near  the  castle,  represents  a lonely  spot  on  the 
sea-shore,  at  some  distance  from  the  castle,  to 
which  the  Oliost  is  supposed  to  have  induced 
Hamlet  to  follow  him,  in  order  that  the  solemn 
revelation  it  has  to  make  may  be  made  there 
with  more  effect  than  under  the  walls  of  the 
castle  in  which  Claudius  and  his  boon  com- 
panions are  feasting.  This  deviation  has  been 
suFgeBted  by  the  words  of  Horatio,  act  i., 
scene  iv.,  lines  69-71,  C.  P.  edition.  In  the 
closet-scene,  at  the  end  of  act  iii.,  the  Ghost 
does  not  appear  clad  in  armour,  but  in  a dress- 
ing-robe, such  as  indicated  by  the  stage  direc- 
tion of  the  first  quarto.  In  the  last  act,  the 
burial  of  Ophelia  takes  place  at  nightfall,  as 
was  customary  in  all  cases  of  supposed  suicide. 
The  only  important  innovation  that  calls  for 
further  notice  is  that  an  interval  is  by  the 
nature  of  the  last-mentioned  scene  supposed  to 
elapse  between  scenes  i.  and  ii.  of  this  act. 
The  scene  with  Osric  occurs  in  the  garden  of 
the  castle  (not  in  a hall  of  the  castle,  as  pre- 
viously), and  the  fencing  bout  between  Hamlet 
and  Laertes  in  the  vestibule  of  the  castle,  through 
the  open  arches  of  which  are  seen  the  trees  of 
the  orchard  in  which  the  good  king  Hamlet  met 
his  death  at  his  brother’s  hands. 

With  regard  to  the  costumes,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  attain  any  archaaological  accuracy , 
and  Mr.  Marshall  contends,  as  others  have  con- 
tended, that  such  accuracy  has  been  rendered 
unpractical  by  the  constant  anachronisms 
occurring  in  the  text.  The  period  in  which  the 
play  is  supposed  to  take  place  is,  he  says, 
almost  fabulous,  and  the  references  to  such 
comparatively  modern  implements  as  “parti- 
sans,” “ cannons,”  “ rapiers,”  and  “ hangers,” 
would  render  all  attempts  to  reproduce  one 
period  of  Danish  history  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  play.  Here  it  may  be  observed 
that  Shakspeare  has  not  altogether  ignored  the 
conditions  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  laid 
his  scene,  or  entirely  forgotten  to  infuse  local 
colouring.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
king  (act  iv.,  scene  iii.)  says  of  England  that  her 
cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red  after  the  Danish 
sword,  and  her  free  awe  pays  homage  to  Den- 
mark. Again,  Hamlet  (act  v.,  scene  ii.)  calls 
England  tributary  to  the  king,  his  uncle.  This 
evidence  points  conclusively  to  1000-1010,  or 
thereabouts,  as  the  period  of  the  play.  The 
Norwegian  attack  on  Poland,  which  winds  up 
act  iv.,  scene  iv.,  helps  this  conclusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  author 
makes  the  characters  in  “ Hamlet  ” talk  and 
think  like  persons  of  his  own  time.  The  choice 
of  Wittenberg  as  the  seat  of  learning  from 
which  the  speculative  Hamlet  came,  was  doubt- 
less suggested  by  the  prominence  attained  by 
that  university  during  the  fifty  years  or  more  of 
religious  rebellion  or  reformation  in  Germany  pre- 
viously to  the  production  of  the  play.  The  cha- 
racter of  Osric  was  clearly  designed  to  expose  to 
just  contempt  the  foppish  affectations  of  the 
age.  The  allusions  to  France  in  relation  to  the 
residence  of  Laertes  there  are  of  a contem- 
poraneous nature;  and  the  1st  Gravedigger’s 
song  is  borrowed  from  Percy’s  “ EeliqueB  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry,”  where  it  bears  the 
signature  of  Lord  Yaux.  The  players  introduced, 
as  well  as  the  references  to  Hecate,  and  to  the 
unction  bought  of  a mountebank,  are  clear 
anachronisms,  and  give  a sort  of  justification 
for  the  Elizabethan  treatment  Mr.  Irving  has 
adopted.  We  may  say,  however,  that  this  is 
not  our  view.  The  date  is  fixed,  and  this  date 
we  would  adhere  to  in  producing  the  play,  leaving 
the  anachronisms  to  find  their  excusers.  It  was 
Shakspeare’s  business  to  present  for  solution  by 
plot  and  incident  a problem  of  human  life,  and 
not  to  relate  events  with  historical  or  geographi- 
cal accuracy ; and  to  a strong  and  enduring 
human  interest  Shakspeare  made  all  cesthetic 
propriety  subservient ; but  that  is  no  reason 
why  his  exponents  should  exaggerate  them,  and 
make  them  give  the  tone  to  the  whole  play. 
Mr.  Marshall  will  have  plenty  of  supporters  in 
the  view  he  sides  with,  and  can  afford  to  hear 
one  objector. 

Admit  his  view,  however.  Whilst  Shak- 
speare never  allowed  himself  to  be  trammelled 
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by  considerations  of  historical  accuracy,  he 
exercised  most  rigorously  his  innate  sense  of 
harmony.  He  had  an  insight  that  was  sure,  an 
instinct  that  was  safe.  He  trespassed  upon 
history  and  geography,  but  never  upon  resthetic 
self-consistency ; and  no  stage  representation 
can  be  held  complete  that  fails  to  recognise  the 
unerring  artistic  purity  that  characterises  his 
work  when  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  its 
subjective  moral  purpose.  The  scenery  de- 
signed to  illustrate  his  play  should  partake  of 
the  harmony  of  his  conception.  It  may  often 
be  wholly  Elizabethan,  where  the  author  used 
only  the  material  at  hand  in  the  solution  of  his 
problem  of  human  life  and  passion ; but  it 
must  always  be  unfailingly  self-consistent  if  it 
is  to  partake  of  his  spirit. 

Where  so  much  is  worthy  of  praise,  it  may 
appear  ungracious  to  seem  to  censure  ; but  no 
artist  of  Mr.  Irving’s  distinction  can  afford  to  be 
indifferent  even  to  the  smallest  matters  of  artistic 
propriety.  Now,  we  desire  to  point  out  that  the 
scenery  at  the  Lyceum,  whilst  very  picturesque  m 
every  particular,  is  at  least  marred  by  architec- 
tural inconsistency.  It  is  sometimes  inconsistent 
in  degree  as  it  is  picturesque.  The  royal  castle  is 
presented  seven  times  on  the  Lyceum  boards, 
and  four  times  out  of  the  seven  in  altered  forms 
of  architecture.  Variety  has  been  secured  by 
the  artist  at  the  cost  of  probability.  The  room 
of  state  in  the  first  act,  in  one  pronounced  order 
of  Norman,  gives  place  to  the  queen’s  chamber  m 
the  third  act  in  Early  English  Gothic,— of  a,  sort. 

Every  true  artist  has  need  to  acquire  a 
general  knowledge  of  other  arts  than  that  lie 
follows,  and  an  actor  must,  indeed,  be  strangely 
broad  in  his  artistic  sympathies  if  he  is  to 
avoid  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  every  spe- 
cialist. None  the  less  should  it  be  his  aim,  in 
all  details  of  the  many  arts  that  centre  about 
the  stage,  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  con- 
sistency and  propriety.  Mr.  Irving’s  manage- 
ment ought  not  to  fail  in  this  particular. 

Touching  the  acting,  Mr.  Irving’s  representa- 
tion of  Hamlet  is  already  so  well  known  and 
so  fully  accepted  by  the  public,  that  comment 
on  it  here  is  unnecessary.  It  is  a very  fine  per- 
formance. Miss  Ellen  Terry  has  fully  justified 
the  expectations  that  were  formed  as  to  her 
Ophelia;  Mr.  Forrester  as  Claudius  makes 
the  perversity  of  the  Queen  less  difficult  to 
understand  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  ; and 
Miss  Pauncefort  and  Mr.  Mead  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  their  respective  parts. 

The  auditorium  has  been  charmingly  deco, 
rated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Darbyshire. 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  PATCHWORK. 


NEW  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE,  STUTTGART. 


PEELE’S  COFFEE  HOUSE. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  Peele’s  Coffee-house, 
formerly  one  of  the  noted  literary  haunts 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleet-street,  has  dis- 
appeared, having  recently  been  absorbed  into 
the  contiguous  hotel  of  the  same  name.  It  had 
of  late  years  languished,  as  a public  news-rooms 
and  the  coup  de  grace  was  given  to  it  whon  a 
young  and  vigorous  institution  of  the  same  kind 
was  opened  as  the  City  News  Rooms,  near 
Ludgato  Circus.  The  decline  of  Peele’s  was  due 
to  the  same  cause  as  its  reputation  for  the  past 
half-century.  It  was  the  only  convenient  place 
where  journalists  could  consult  files  of  the 
provincial  and  metropolitan  papers ; but  these 
stores  of  the  past  had  encroached  on  the  avail- 
able space  of  the  establishment  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  was  not  room  enough  left  for 
the  customers, — at  least,  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  concern  a paying  one.  Amongst  the  treasures 
for  which  Peele’s  was  noted  was  a perfect  copy 
of  the  Times  and  of  the  deceased  Morning 
Chronicle,  both  from  the  date  of  their  first 
appearance.  When  it  was  determined  to  close 
the  place,  these  were  offered  at  the  price  of 
waste  paper  to  the  British  Museum,  but  were 
declined.  Advertisements  in  the  United  States 
and  some  of  the  colonies  likewise  failed  to  bring 
purchasers,  and  the  proprietor  was  compelled 
to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  his  files  to  a waste- 
paper  merchant  of  the  Borough.  The  Times, 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  other  files  which  were 
sold,  weighed  no  less  than  40  tons,  and  realised 
the  sum  of  2001.  as  waste.  They  have  long  since 
passed  through  the  mill  again,  and  appeared 
once  more  in  a newspaper  form,  but  under 
other  names. 


Our  double-page  illustration  is  a reproduction 
by  photolithography  of  a drawing  recently 
exhibited  at  the  “Black  and  White”  Exhibition 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer,  entitled  “ An  Architec- 
tural Patchwork.”  The  object  of  the  artist  is 
to  represent  the  picturesque  condition  of  many 
a Continental  town  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  when  Coney,  Prout,  Gurtin,  and 
others  made  such  charming  drawings  of  them. 
The  subject  is  a large  church  built  at  various 
dates,  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers, 
one  of  which  is  seen  winding  its  way  between 
lofty  gabled  houses,  many  of  which  overhang 
its  waters  in  a manner  ;so  common  in  ancient 
fortified  towns,  where  every  inch  of  space  was 
so  very  important,  that  not  only  were  quays 
dispensed  with,  but  even  the  bridges  were  en- 
croached upon  to  find  staudiD  groom  for  dwelling- 
houses,  and  even  churches.  The  church  (or  we 
suppose  we  must  call  it  a cathedral)  is  indee 
a veritable  patchwork,  exhibiting  the  details  of 
every  style  of  architecture  from  the  tenth  to 
the  eighteenth  centuries ; the  whole,  however, 
is  German  in  nationalty,  and  could  not  have 
existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It 
shows  one  of  those  west  fronts  crowned  with 
three  towers,  one  in  the  centre  and  the  others 
flanking  it,— a plan  not  known,  or,  at  any  rate, 
very  uncommon,  in  England  or  France,  but 
often  to  bo  met  with  in  Germany,  and  occasion- 
ally in  Belgium.  The  churches  of  St.  Gumbert 
at  Ansbach,  and  the  Munster  church  at  Essen, 
in  Germany,  are  good  examples  of  this  treat- 
ment. In  the  drawing  before  us,  the  flanking 
towers  are  of  the  very  earliest  Romanesque  style, 
but  their  upper  stories  exhibit  the  same  style 
more  matured  and  more  elaborate  as  to  its  detail ; 
in  fact,  approaching  the  German  Romanesque 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  central  tower 
is  early  fourteenth-century  work;  the  porch 
below  it,  later,  exhibits  the  characteristics  ot 
late  fourteenth-century  Gothic,  and  has  an 
apsidal  chapel  above  it.  This  latter  feature  is 
quite  a German  peculiarity,  examples  ot  which 
are  to  be  seen  above  the  western  porches  of  the 
Frauen-kirche  atNuremburg  and  the  Pfarr-kirche 
at  Coburg.  An  apse  in  this  position  may,  per- 
haps, be  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  recollection  of 
the  old  Romanesque  churches  with  their  apses 
at  both  ends.  The  three  towers  are  crowned 
with  bulbous  steeples  of  wood  covered  with 
slate, — the  kind  of  additions  which  the  architects 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  so  fond  of  making  to  the  purer  and  more 
beautiful  buildings  of  their  predecessors  ot  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  flank  of  this  cathedral,  a portion  of  which 
only  is  seen  in  the  drawing,  shows  an  early 
fourteenth- century  nave,  with  two  chapels,  one 
of  which  exhibits  the  wildest  eccentricities  ot 
the  very  latest  German  Gothic,  and  the  other 
is  crowned  with  a dome,  and  illustrates  the 
peculiarities  of  what  the  Germans  call  the  rig- 
tail  period  ” of  architecture.  The  whole  church 
appears  to  be  raised  upon  a crypt,  and  a 
street  passes  under  the  western  towers  through 
a solid  Romanesque  arch.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  minutest  details.;  even  the  sun- 
dial on  the  nearest  tower  has  its  appropriate 
motto,  calling  attention  to  the  rapid  passage  of 
time,  and  the  vanity  of  worldly  glory.  Tins 
motto  is  a quotation  from  an  old  Latm  hymn, 
and  is  as  follows : — 


The  modern  part  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg  (the  older  portions  of  which  are 
disappearing  by  degrees,  to  make  room  for 
buildings  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  time)  is  well  built,  aud  possesses  many  ; 
handsome  structures.  To  their  number  another 
is  now  being  added,  the  new  Courts  of  Justice, 
in  course  of  erection,  and  of  which  we  are  , 
enabled  to  give  an  illustration. 

The  old  Courts  of  Justice  were  found  insuffi-  ■ 
cient  and  inconvenient  long  ago,  even  at  a time 
when  the  present  publicity  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, both  criminal  and  civil,  was  not  thought 
of!  Stuttgart  has  also  increased  in  size  and 
population  since  the  time  its  original  Courts 
were  designed.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  j 
now  115,000.  Unfortunately,  with  the  growth  ] 
of  the  town,  crime  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  increased  provision  necessary. 
Another  inconvenience  was  the  fact  of  the  Courts  ] 
being  distributed  over  the  city,  involving  much 
loss  °of  time  to  the  legal  profession.  All  these 
circumstances  convinced  the  Government  and 
the  Estates  that  a change  had  to  be  made  and 
an  outlay  incurred,  which  conviction  ultimately 
led  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  present  plans,  by 
which  all  the  Courts  will  be  united  under  one  j 
roof.  The  new  building  supplies  accommodation 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  (Oberlandes- 
°-ericht),  the  Lower  Court  (Landgericht),  and  I 
two  Divisional  Courts  (Amtsgerichte),  with  ; 
offices,  official  residences,  &c.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  seats  of  Justice  is  the  more  com- 
plete as  the  Ministry  of  Justice  is  quite  close  at 
hand. 

The  new  edifice  imposes  by  the  purity  ot  its 
design,  by  the  suitable  distribution  of  its  masses 
(by  a length  of  330  ft.),  and  by  the  chaste  cha- 
racter of  its  component  parts.  The  pronounced 
stamp  of  the  wings  imparts  to  the  building  the  j 
appearance  of  a harmonious  whole. 

The  Courts  of  Justice  will  require  for  the 
completion  of  their  interior  about  another  year, 
for  it  is  expected  that  they  will  not  be  finished 
until  the  autumn  of  1879  ; the  work  of  construe-  | 
tion  having  then  altogether  taken  up  five  years. 

The  foundation  works  for  auother  important 
building,  the  Public  Library,  which  is  to  fill  the 
square  in  front  of  the  one  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  the  plans  for  which  have  been 
designed  by  the  same  architect, — Herr  Ober- 
baurath  von  Landauer, — have  already  been  com- 
menced, but  the  building  will  not  be  completed 
under  six  years.  After  the  lapse  of  that  time, 
however,  there  will  be  grouped  together  in  this 
locality  a number  of  buildings  (the  Prinzessin- 
Palais,  the  Archives  of  State  and  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History,  the  Palace  of  Justice  and 
Public  Library)  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  the  collective  impression  of  which 
would  be  good  if  it  were  not  marred  by  two 
insignificant  private  buildings  intruding  between 
them. 


“ Ecce  mundua  evanescit ! 

Decor  ejus  jam  marceacit, 

Et  quotidie  vilescit, 

E alias  ejuB  gloria." 

We  should  mention  the  fact  that  the  drawing 
is  purely  a composition.  No  portion  of  it  is 
a positive  copy  from  any  existing  building, 
though  the  artist  has  founded  his  design  upon 
various  ancient  German  churches,  and  as  bis 
object  has  been  rather  the  representation  of 
what  might  have  existed,  than  that  which  is 
likely  to  come  into  existence  at  any  future  time, 
originality  of  architectural  forms  has  been  care- 
fully avoided,  though  at  the  same  tune  there  is 
considerable  originality  of  adaptation  and  com- 
position. . . ...  . . , 

One  object  of  this  drawing  is  certainly  a kind 
of  mute  protest  against  the  kind  of  restoration 
now  being  carried  on  on  the  Continent,  and  even, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  occasionally  nearer  home, 
where,  by  attempting  to  reduce  an  ancient  build- 
ing to  the  one  style  in  which  it  was  originally 
built  much  of  its  archaeological  and  historical 
interest  is  lost,  and  features  are  destroyed  which 


NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES  AT  KENSAL 
TOWN. 

The  Chelsea  Yestry  are  about  to  erect  new 
parochial  offices  for  the  Kensal  Town  portion  of 
the  district.  At  their  last  meeting,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Works  recommended  with  reference 
to  this  outlying  but  rapidly-increasing  district 
of  the  parish  that  a plot  of  land  be  secured  in 
abcut  the  centre  of  the  old  Kensal  Town  dis- 
trict to  enable  the  building  of  an  institution, 
with  suitable  accommodation  for  the  several 
parochial  departments  and  officers,  together 
with  a mortuary  and  a residence  for  the  sani- 
tary officer.  The  surveyor  stated  that  the 
ground  had  been  selected,  and  that  the  proposed 
building  would  cost  about  2.300L  In  moving  . 
the  adoption  of  the  committee’s  recommenda- 
tion, Mr.  Disher  stated  that  the  guardians  would 
rent  part  of  the  p'ace  for  a relief  station.  It  - 
was  agreed  to  obtain  the  land,  and  erect  a f 
building  in  accordance  with  the  estimates  of 
the  surveyor. 


Winter  Exhibition : Royal  Academy. 

The  exhibition  of  works  by  old  masters  and  interest  is  lost,  aim 
deceased  British  artists,  at  Burlington  House,  although  perhaps  sgy  f t in  ’ic  worth. 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  next  I to  be  left  alone  from  their  own  intrinsic  w 


Lydney  Cross. — The  old  cross  at  Lydney 
has  been  restored  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
squire  of  Lydney  Park.  The  work  done  con- 
sists of  the  erection  of  a shaft,  surmounted  by 
a Maltese  cross,  with  a thorough  renovation  of 
the  old  masonry.  A Carrara  marble  tablet  hasi 
also  been  erected  in  the  parish  church,  in  the: 
space  known  as  the  “ Bathurst  Chapel.”  Mr. 
Forsyth,  of  Baker-street,  has  carried  out  thei 
whole  of  the  work. 


THE  NEW  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE,  STUTTGART. Here  Obereaorath  vos  Landauer,  Architect. 
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■Prof.  E.  Mv,  Barrt,  R.A.  Architect. 


THE  NEW  HOME  OE  THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON,  No.  112,  STRAND. 
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THE  NEW  HOUSE  FOR  THE  AET-UNION 
OF  LONDON. 

By  the  terms  of  its  constitution,  as  a corpo- 
rate body,  by  Royal  Charter,  in  the  year  1846, 
the  Art-Union  of  London  was  required  to  reserve 
a sum  of  2k  per  cent,  on  its  receipts  each  year, 
to  form  a fund  “ for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
or  building  a gallery,  and  for  providing  a 
permanent  fund  for  assisting  in  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  society.”  The  reserve  thus 
instituted,  together  with  the  interest  accruing 
from  the  investment  of  th9  same,  and  certain 
other  small  increments,  such  as  the  balance  of 
prizes  unexpended  by  prizeholders,  and  of  the 
amounts  received  for  catalogues  at  the  annual 
exhibition,  has  now  resulted  in  a considerable 
sum,  and  the  Council  have  felt  themselves  in 
a position  to  carry  out  the  purposes  above 
indicated. 

An  appropriate  site  was  found  in  the  Strand, 
on  ground  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, abutting  on  the  churchyard  of  the  Savoy, 
and  thus  securing  access  in  the  rear  for  the 
reception  and  despatch  of  goods. 

The  style  adopted  is  Italian,  treated  in  the 
Palladian  manner,  with  an  order  of  Corinthian 
three-quarter  columns  and  pilasters  to  the  first 
or  principal  story.  The  ground  floor  has  a 
central  entrance,  over  which  the  special  device 
of  the  Art-Union  is  carved,  with  reclining 
youths  as  supporters.  The  spandrels  of  the 
three  arches  above  are  also  sculptured,  with  boys 
bearing  the  insignia  of  the  Fine' Arts, — Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  The  pilasters  are 
divided  into  panels,  carved  with  arabesques  and 
separated  by  circles,  containing  heads  of  some 
of  the  representative  artists  of  the  Renaissance 


and  of  modern  times.  The  upper  part  of  the 
elevation  is  rusticated,  according  to  the  Floren- 
tine custom,  the  windows  being  deeply  recessed, 
and  the  arches  bearing  voussoirs,  and  being 
slightly  pointed.  Each  window  is  surmounted 
by  a carved  panel,  having  the  cypher  of  the 
society,  “ A.  U.  L.,”  and  the  motto,  “ L’Union 
fait  la  Force,”  worked  in  stone.  The  frieze  of 
the  order  beneath  displays  the  words  “Art- 
Union  of  London.”  The  windows  of  both  the 
upper  stories  have  balconies,  those  of  the  second 
floor  being  curved  on  plan.  The  carving,  which 
is  very  well  executed,  is  by  Messrs.  Mabey,  of 
Prince’s-mews,  S.W.,  and  is  suggestive  through- 
out of  the  purpose  of  the  institution,  viz.,  the 
union  of  the  arts  and  the  encouragement  of  a 
taste  for  the  same  among  the  public.  The 
plans  of  two  floors,  which  we  publish,  will 
explain  the  general  arrangements  adopted. 
There  will  also  be  provided  on  the  other  floors 
offices,  workshops,  packing-rooms,  and  store- 
rooms, for  carrying  on  the  daily  business  of  the 
association.  A workmen’s  entrance  is  placed 
at  the  back,  towards  the  Savoy,  which  is  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  Strand.  The  back  eleva- 
tion is  of  brick,  simply  treated,  with  arched 
recesses ; the  Strand  front  is  of  Portland  stone 
throughout.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Perry, 
of  Bow,  and  Mr.  House  is  the  clerk  of  works. 
The  building  is  approaching  completion,  and 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  finished  early  in  1879. 
The  preparation  of  designs  for  the  new  building 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and  the 
result  is  the  structure  of  which  in  our  present 
number  we  give  an  elevation. 

The  Art-Union,  now  in  its  forty-third  year, 
will  thus  be  in  possession  of  a commodious 
office  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  such 


provision  for  the  storing  of  its  large  accumula- 
tion of  prints  and  other  works  of  art,  and  for 
the  package  and  despatch  of  the  extensive  sup- 
plies of  works  of  all  kinds  which  are  continually 
leaving  for  all  parts  both  of  this  and  other 
countries. 

There  will,  moreover,  be  adequate  space  for 
the  advantageous  exhibition  of  the  collection  of 
works  in  bronze,  Parian,  &c.,  of  which  the 
exclusive  copyright  belongs  to  the  society,  and 
which  the  premises  up  to  this  time  occupied  by 
the  Art-Union  have  been  quite  insufficient  to 
provide. 

The  new  galleries,  when  not  required  for  the 
annual  exhibition  of  prizes,  will  contain  such  a 
variety  of  pictures  and  other  woi'ks  which  are 
gradually  accumulating,  as  to  constitute  an 
interesting  and  instructive  collection,  to  which 
the  subscribers  and  their  friends  will  have  con- 
stant access,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  report  of 
1877,  “ increased  prosperity  may  be  hoped  for, 
commensurate  with  the  enlarged  facilities  thus 
afforded  for  developing  the  objects  of  the 
Association.” 


A “ Coffee  Public-House  ” at  Bromsgrove 

was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  December  by  a 
limited  liability  company  of  local  shareholders. 
It  contains  two  coffee-rooms,  bar,  kitchen,  lava- 
tories for  males  and  females,  &c.  Some  pre- 
viously-existing premises  have  been  converted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  company,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect,  Broms- 
grove,  by  Messrs.  Brazier  & Weaver,  builders, 
at  a total  cost  of  about  500Z.  Similar  establish, 
ments  are  being  opened  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 
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EASTERN  WORK  AND  WESTERN  WORK, 
AND  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THEM. 

War,  if  indeed  it  be  war,  has  many  evils  ; 
bat  as  there  would  seem  to  be  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  no  evil,  however  great,  without 
some  corresponding  or  accompanying  good, 
war  even  may  have  its  good.  Be  it  so.  We 
are  now  marching  into  a strange  and  out-of-the- 
way  Eastern  country,  of  which  little,  next  to 
nothing,  indeed,  is  known  to  the  public,  or  even 
to  experts.  It  may  happen  that  out  of  the 
disturbance  some  additional  knowledge  may 
be  come  at  as  to  the  precise  state  of  things 
and  ways  of  life,  and  even  fine  art,  of  that  so 
distant  and  inaccessible  country,  Afghanistan. 
We  say  how  next  to  nothing  it  is  we  know  of  so 
out-of-the-way  a place,  and  bow  difficult  it 
would  be,  if  we  indeed  did  know,  to  realise  to 
ourselves  the  precise  state  of  things  there,  and 
to  picture  to  our  minds’  eye  what  the  every-day 
life  and  surroundings  there  are.  Eastern  and 
Western  modern  life  are  certainly  as  diverse  as 
two  things  both  human  can  well  possibly  be ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a glimpse  of  that  far-off 
Eastern  life,  and  mode  of  every-day  existence, 
without  seeing  this  the  more  and  more  vividly  the 
longer  we  gaze  at  it.  It  matters  but  little  where 
we  go  for  our  contrast,  or  to  what  phase  of 
life  wo  specially  look  and  study,  that  contrast 
is  equally  startling  and  pointed.  The  colours 
may  indeed  differ  in  brightness  and  intensity, 
but  the  contrast  is  there  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  seen. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  very  sunlight 
itself, — a cause  of  difference  so  vast  as  in  itself 
to  be  enough  to  account  for  everything,  and  for 
all  differences.  Much  might  be  speculated 
about  it,  but  we  forbear,  and  wonder  a little 
at  the  fact  of  so  little  being  apparently  cogi- 
tated about  it,  seeing  how  enormous,  though  so 
simple,  are  its  effects. 

Next,  there  is  the  very  nature  of  the  ground 
itself,  and  the  stupendous  aspect  of  it, — of  its 
mountain  masses,  and  consequently  broad 
waterways.  These  alone,  were  there  no  others, 
are  enough  to  render  this  “neutral  zone”  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  and  different  from  all  things 
we  have  here  round  and  about  us.  Afghanistan, 
Khelat,  Yarkand,  on  our  side,  as  the  phrase  is  ; 
Bukhara,  Khokand,  on  the  part  of  Russia, — 
mattering,  perhaps,  as  far  as  we  here  are  to 
look  at  them,  but  very  little ; for  Eastern 
peoples  would  seem  to  be  all  but  incapable  of 
change,  whatever  the  “ influences  ” over  them, 
or  about  them,  may  be.  It  is  really  something 
wonderful  to  find,  as  we  soon  do  find,  how  these 
“ outlines”  we  hear  so  much  of  vanish  into  thin 
air  as  we  get  closer  and  closer  to  them.  Where 
does  the  giant  mountain  begin  ? and  where  does 
the  defined  nationality  of  one  State  begin  to 
influence  the  one  next  door  to  it  ? and  where 
and  how  does  one  national  and  individualised 
art  run  into  and  mix  with  another  ? Asia  is 
the  East  par  excellence,  and  if  there  be  a section 
of  the  world  in  unity  with  itself,  is  it  not  there  ? 
In  details,  indeed,  it  differs,  as  we  travel  through 
it,  but  it  is  still  one. 

It  is  thus,  when  looking  at  the  East  as  con- 
trasted with  the  West,  in  this  broad  way,  that 
we  may  well  wonder,  more  and  more,  at  the 
narrow  lines  and  artificial  boundaries  which 
statecraft  has  devised,  and  will,  we  may  sup- 
pose, always  try  to  devise.  But  we  may  leave 
these  narrow  artificial  lines,  and  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  the  Eastern  man  does  when 
left  to  his  own  devices.  Central  Asia  is  em- 
phatically the  East,  and  if  Western  dreams  of 
it  are  at  all  to  be  realised,  it  is  most  surely  there 
that  such  must  be.  If  wo  might  venture  to 
characterise  the  general  idea  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  East,  it  would  be,  in  each  instance, 
that  of  simple  unborrowed  construction, — in 
rude  house  and  hut  building, — which  in  the 
main  make  up  the  street-ways  of  an  Eastern 
town ; for,  singularly  enough,  it  is  not  until 
vou  come  to  public  buildings,  as  the  temples 
and  mosques,  that  “ architecture,”  as  that  word 
is  generally  and  now  understood,  come3  into  the 
account.  A street-way  in  an  Eastern  town  is,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  but  a poor  affair,  if  con- 
trasted with  that  which  it  is  here  in  this 
Western  world.  The  narrowness  of  the  way, 
the  lowness  of  the  house-building,  the  flat 
roofs,  and  the  absence  of  all  “ architecture,” 
leave  nought  but  the  simple  picturesque  to  do 
the  work  of  making  a mental  art  impression. 
Were  it  not  for  the  mosques,  and  what  else  there 
may  be  of  public  building,  there  would  be  but 
little  architecture.  But  there  is  more  in  this 
than  at  firBt  look  appears,  and  much  has  yet  to 
be  said  about  it. 


But  it  is  first  of  all,  and  primitively,  in  the  all 
but  total  absence  of  the  division  of  labour  in  • 
the  production  of  all  things  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental,  that  the  East  differs  so  totally  from 
the  West,  and  what  is  more,  in  the  absence  of 
all  tendency  to  merge  into  and  to  adopt  that 
system  of  work  which  is  the  very  life  of  modern 
manufacturing  energy  in  all  Western  countries. 
Nothing,  as  we  all  know,  is  left  undone  to  widen 
this  system  and  idea  of  work  here,  and  the  more 
or  less  advanced  state  of  any  particular  manu- 
facture is  measured  by  the  amount  of  division 
it  is  found  capable  of,  or  that  each  separate 
article  can  be  made  to  bear.  This,  the  very  life 
of  work  here,  is  all  but  unthought  of  there,  and 
could  be  but  impossible  to  those  who  work  more 
or  less  traditionally  and  personally,  and  as 
artists.  It  may  seem  but  a trite  subject  this, 
and  to  many  too  obvious,  but  it  has  been  but 
little  thought  of,  or  its  import  seen,  by  those- 
who  have  done  bo  much  to  improve  our  methods 
of  work,  and  add  to  our  powers  and  means  of 
design,  even  by  the  borrowing  from  and  the 
copying  those  very  forms  which  the  Eastern 
man  has  made,  through  a long  course  of  ages, 
so  thoroughly  his  own.  In  the  country  we  are 
now  bo  gloriously  marching  over,  there  must 
needs  be  right  and  left  of  this  line  of  march 
much  to  look  at  and  to  study.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  may  in  some  way  be  taken  due  note  of, 
not  to  be  looked  down  upon,  but  at. 

But,  again,  it  is  not  in  the  all  but  total  absence 
of  machinery,  as  an  instrument  of  production, 
that  the  East,  speaking  generally  is,  even  at  the 
present  moment,  bo  different  from  the  West. 
In  the  production  of  any  one  of  the  simple 
things  which  go  to  make  up  the  common  neces- 
sities of  house  furnishing  and  clothing,  and 
“ ornaments,”  of  which  the  men  and  women  of 
the  far  East  are  so  fond,  this  difference  between 
them  is  equally  marked.  Machinery, — if  the 
term  may  be  used, — is  unknown  in  our  Western 
sense  of  the  word.  There  are  machines  and 
mechanical  appliances  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  West ; but  they  are  of  a different  kind,  and 
are  made  serviceable  in  a totally  different  way. 
A machine  in  the  service  of  an  Oriental  is 
simply  an  addition  and  a help  to  his  hand,  and 
he  cannot  leave  it  for  a moment.  It  w'ill  not  go 
on  working  by  itself,  and  without  constant  at- 
tention and  hand-power  at  the  same  time 
always  moving  with  it.  So  that  the  personal 
and  art  power  of  him  who  is  aided  by  the 
machine  is  never  for  a moment  away.  Here,  as 
all  know,  and  it  hardly  needs  mention,  the 
machine,  the  more  potent  and  improved  it  be, 
is  all-powerful,  and  the  human  power  has  but 
to  be  present  to  watch  it,  and  to  see  that 
nothing  intervenes  to  mar  its  all-potent  influ- 
ence. Indeed,  as  we  know,  the  modern  and  im- 
proved machine  has  all  but,  even  as  it  is,  taken 
the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  workman  alto- 
gether, his  eye  only  bemg  needed  to  watch  it.  A 
huo’e  gain  this,  but  at  how  tremendous  a cost. 
The  man  of  the  East  has  no  idea  of  this, — 
as  yet. 

But  there  is  far  more  than  this  to  be  con- 
sidered. Confining  ourselves  to  one  speciality  : 
though  there  is  so  much  more,  we  may  remark 
that  there  is  nothing  more  noteworthy  in  this 
Eastern  work  than  the  evidence  it  shows  of  the 
inherent  power  of  design'  in  the  Eastern  man  in 
his  own  special  and  individual  way.  It  may 
seem  a familiar  subject  this,  but  it  is  not  so. 
It  is  wonderful  to  think  of  the  lapse  of  time, — 
of  generations, — through  which  those  special 
ideas  of  design  have  come,  and  thus  to  reach  the 
present  day  with  but  little  if  any  change.  All 
would  seem  to  come  of  tradition,  but  yet  does 
each  workman  manifest  a knowledge  and  feeling 
of  and  for  the  work  he  has  before  him.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands 
and  away  from  him,  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  another  without  loss  of  some  kind.  Nothing 
can  evidence  this  more  clearly  than  the  fact  of 
the  change  which  takes  place  when  any  one  of 
his  “ woven  fabrics,” — to  cite  a speciality, — is 
attempted  by  another.  So  marked,  indeed,  is 
this,  that  we  have  but  to  look  at  and  to  contrast 
with  the  genuine  work  any  specimen,  however 
well  and  cleverly  done,  which  may  be  selected 
to  compare  with  it.  With  all  our  helps  we  are 
incapable  of  doing  his  work,  or  work  like  it. 
Western  and  Eastern  work  and  methods  are 
different,  and  would  seem  incapable  of  amalga- 
tion  or  interchange.  Thus  to  profit  by  the 
capabilities  and  capacities  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  East  we  must  need  leave  them  alone, — to 
do  their  work  in  their  own  way. 

And  might  we  not  now  well  ask  how  best  may 
it  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  to  profit 


by  this  diversity  of  power  between  two  powers 
so  opposite,  and  apparently  so  incapable  of 
amalgamation,  or  mixture,  or  even  of  being 
made  to  go  together  the  same  road  ? What  can 
be  done  ? That  we  should  lose  much  and  in- 
finitely by  the  destruction  of  Eastern  individual- 
ism and  nationality  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever;  for,  as  the  author  of  “Tancred”  has 
noticed  so  impressively,  it  is  all  but  infinite  the 
debt  which  we  of  the  West  owe  to  the  East. 
Indeed,  according  to  that  eminent  authority, 
“ spiritually  ” we  should  have  simply  nothing  to 
go  by,  were  it  not  for  the  marvellous  and  mira- 
culous history  and  doings  of  the  Eastern  sages 
and  heroes. 

That  we  of  the  West  are  debtors  thus  to  the 
East  no  one  doubts,  and  that  we  are  so  too 
artistically  there  can  be  as  little  doubt.  How 
much  then  do  we  owe  to  it  ? To  profit  by  it 
we  most  surely  ought,  and  to  feel  a little 
grateful  may  not  be  out  of  place  ; but  above  all 
must  it  be  unwise  to  do  aught  which  can  have 
the  effect  of  deadening,  or  killing  outright,  that 
powerful  individuality, — to  adopt  that  expres- 
sive and  comprehensive  word,  which  has,  from 
the  remotest  ages,  even  down  to  the  present 
hour,  enabled  the  Asiatic  to  live  by  himself,  and 
for  himself,  and  to  be  always  a force  in  the 
world  and, — may  we  not  fairly  say  it  ? — to  teach 
the  world.  We  do  indeed,  as  it  is,  know  a good 
deal  about  the  East ; but  there  is,  it  is  quite 
certain,  far  more  yet  to  be  known  about  it,  and 
about  the  multitude  of  races  who  go  to  make  it 
up.  Will  the  present  war  help  this  ? 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  MUNICH. 

Sir,  — In  your  issue  of  the  14th  ult.  I notice 
in  your  continued  article  on  “ Sewage  and 
Irrigation  Works  in  Germany,”  in  your  men- 
tion of  the  case  of  Munich,  the  statement 
that  the  plans  prepared  for  the  sewerage  of  that 
city  are  now  being  revised  by  the  Geheime- 
Oberbaurath,  Herr  Wiebe,  of  Berlin.  This 
statement  must  arise  from  some  misconception 
or  want  of  information  on  the  part  of  your 
informant,  and  is,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  at 
variance  with  the  facts,  unless  it  were  possible 
that  the  Munich  authorities  should,  unknown  to 
me,  have  commissioned  Mr.  Wiebe  with  such  a 
task.  This  is,  however,  highly  improbable,  from 
the  fact  that  I am,  as  their  consulting  engineer 
for  matters  connected  with  the  sewerage  and 
house-drainage  of  the  city,  in  frequent  corre- 
spondence with  them.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I am  sure  no  one  would  more  readily 
disclaim  the  statement  set  forth  in  your  article 
than  Mr.  Wiebe  himself. 

The  statement  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Wiebe  having  been  called  in  along  with 
Mr.  Biirkli,  of  Zurich,  in  August,  1877,  to  report 
on  my  sewerage  scheme ; and  as  the  subject  of 
the  Munich  works  has  been  alluded  to  in  your 
columns,  it  may  probably  be  as  well  to  give  a 
little  more  of  their  history  up  to  the  present 
moment. 

Munich  possesses,  including  a few  short 
lengths  of  pipe-sewers,  upwards  of  thirteen 
miles  of  flat-bottomed  sewers,  nine  miles  of  which 
are  to  be  found  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar, 
chiefly  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city,  although 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  newer  districts,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Gaertner  Platz  Theatre, 
Gendlinger  Thor,  and  Ludwig  Strasse.  The 
remainder  are  distributed  over  the  Au  and 
Hairdhausen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

In  1867  the  city  architect  and  engineer,  Herr 
Baurath  Zenetti,  designed  a system  of  egg- 
shaped,  brick-built  sewers,  for  the  divisions  of 
the  new  parts  of  the  city,  called  the  Max  and 
Ludwig  Yorstadt,  in  which  the  University, 
the  celebrated  Picture  Galleries,  the  Polytech- 
nical  School,  &c.,  are  situated ; and  the  work 
of  execution  was  then  commenced  and  carried 
on  until,  combined  with  similar  works  for  the 
low-lying  district  of  the  town  (called  the  Thai), 
upwards  of  fifteen  miles  of  such  sewers  were 
carried  out.  For  those  in  the  Thai  district 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  adjacent  water- 
courses, running  through  the  city,  for  flush- 
ing purposes,  but  for  the  thirteen  miles  of  the 
Max  and  Ludwig  districts  no  such  flushing 
power  was  available.  A large  number  of  so- 
called  “ dead  ends  ” was  used  as  flushing  tanks 
by  the  insertion  of  flushing-gates,  and  a con- 
nexion being  made  with  the  water  mains. 
Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  water-works 
for  such  a purpose,  this  arrangement  proved 
unsatisfactory,  the  result  being  that  Bauratli- 
Zenetti  himself  was  amongst  the  first  to 
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icknowledge  that  nothing  more  in  the  way  of 
lewerage  should  be  done,  until  a scheme  for  the 
Iwholo  city  had  been  prepared  by  some  one 
specially  experienced  in  town  drainage. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I was 
called  in  to  advise  and  report  in  September, 
1875.  In  July,  1867,  I presented  my  scheme 
and  report,  which  were  based  upon  instructions 
received,  one  of  which  was  that  the  system  of 
sewers  was  to  be  so  designed  that  whilst  every 
facility  for  a commencement  of  the  works,  with 
direct  outlet  into  the  Isar,  should  be  given,  due 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  eventuality  of 
irrigation  being  adopted.  The  fifteen  miles  of 
newly  - executed  egg  • shaped  sewers  were,  if 
possible,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  new 
system,  but  the  thirty-six  miles  of  water- 
courses intersecting  the  city,  and  supplying 
about  100  mills  and  other  works  with  water- 
power, were  not  in  any  way  to  be  interfered 
with ; not  even  a drop  of  water  for  flushing  pur- 
poses was  to  be  extracted  from  them,  although 
this  had  already  been  done  for  the  Thai  district. 

Whilst  my  plans  were  in  progress,  Herr 
Geheimerath  Professor  Dr.  von  Pettenkofer 
delivered  a series  of  sixteen  lectures  on  the 
question  of  sewerago  and  removal  of  town 
refuse,  having  special  reference  to  Munich,  the 
tendency  of  which  went  to  show  that  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sewage  into  the  Isar  was  ad- 
missible. The  impression  made  on  my  mind 
was,  that  the  authorities  would  be  glad  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  the  expense  of  irrigation  works ; 
nevertheless,  my  plans  were,  according  to  the 
instructions  received,  prepared  to  admit  of  the 
adoption  of  irrigation  ; but  my  report  referring 
to  this  part  of  the  subject  has  not  been  made 
public  for  reasons  which  will  be  readily  under- 
stood as  affecting  the  value  of  the  lands  in 
view. 

I carefully  examined  evei'y  foot  of  the  existing 
i egg-shaped  sewers,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
! that  means  must  be  devised  to  secure  the  per- 
fect flushing  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  and 
that  with  various  improvements,  including  a 
system  of  surface  ventilation,  the  greater  por- 
tion thereof,  those  of  the  Max-vorstiidt,  at  any 
rate,  might  be  worked  into  a new  system. 
This  consideration  and  the  stipulated  non-inter- 
ference with  the  network  of  mill-races  already 
alluded  to,  increased  the  difficulties  to  be  dealt 
with  in  designing  a new  system  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river ; but  they  have  been  met  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  existing  sewers  of  the  Max- 
vorstiidt  are  to  be  permanently  adopted,  subject 
to  the  improvements  recommended,  whilst  those 
of  the  Ludwig-vorstiidt,  about  three  miles  in 
length,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which,  at  their 
point  of  junction  with  the  Max  district  sewers, 
a fall  of  upwards  of  5 ft.  has  unaccountably 
been  lost,  can  only  be  retained  for  surface  drain- 
age, thus  rendering  a new  set  of  pipe  sewers 
eventually  necessary  alongside  tho  existing  ones 
for  the  reception  of  the  house- drainage  proper. 

I had  no  orders  to  prepare  any  estimate  of  the 
cost,  but  after  publication  and  distribution  of 
the  plans  and  report  amongst  the  members  of 
the  corporate  bodies,  I received  an  order  to  pre- 
pare one,  which  was  handed  in  on  April,  1877. 
It  included  123  miles  of  sewers,  and  amounted 
to  627,0001. ; but  no  account  was  taken  at  that 
time  of  the  cost  of  the  irrigation  works,  nor  was 
it  desired  : this  became  necessary  only  by  the 
course  of  subsequent  events. 

About  this  time  the  Bavarian  Institute  of 
Architects  and  Engineers  took  the  question  up, 
and  very  animated  discussions  took  place  at  the 
meetings  held  respectively  on  the  15tli,  23rd, 
and  29th  of  March,  1877,  which  lasted  on  each 
occasion  till  midnight,  and  resulted  in  a vote 
being  taken  for  or  against  the  principle  of  the 
water-carriage  system,  ending  in  the  extraor- 
dinary fact,  for  so  enlightened  a society,  that 
fifty  votes  were  recorded  against  it,  and  only 
thirteen  for  it.  The  shorthand  notes  of  these 
meetings,  together  with  my  estimate,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  joint  committee,  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates and  town  council  to  report  on  the  water- 
works and  sewerage  question. 

This  unexpected  opposition  to  a water  car- 
riage system,  on  the  part  of  such  an  institution, 
made  further  progress  difficult  for  the  autho- 
rities, who  had  only  been  desirous  of  calling 
forth  a discussion  on  the  technical  merits  of  my 
plans;  but  which  question,  by  a direct  vote 
taken  on  the  point,  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute declined  to  entertain,  by  a majority  of  45 
to  19.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  magis- 
trates came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  course 
was  left  open  to  them  but  calling  in  some  other 


acknowledged  authority  to  report  on  the  plans 
before  them,  and  accordingly  they  selected 
Mr.  Biirkli-Ziegler,  of  Zurich,  for  this  purpose. 
At  my  suggestion  a second  gentleman  was 
called  in,  although  I advised  even  a third.  I 
was  desirous  that  one  English  engineer  of  emi- 
nence should  be  named,  but  this  suggestion 
seemed  to  find  no  favour,  and  finally  Mr.  Wiebe 
was  selected. 

Messrs.  Wiebe  and  Biirkli-Ziegler  reported  on 
the  26th  of  August,  1877,  and  approved  in  every 
essential  particular  of  the  whole  of  my  plans, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  the  estimate  was 
amply  sufficient  for  the  works.  There  were  a 
few  minor  points  wherein  they  thought  savings 
might  be  effected  ; as,  for  instance,  in  a greater 
use  of  manholes  in  the  carriageways,  as  against 
side  entrances  in  the  footways,  as  provided  for 
in  my  estimate.  They  further  recommended 
that  the  old  flat-bottomed  sewers  should  be  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  whether  they  could  not  be 
utilised  for  carrying  off  the  rain-water,  and  thus 
perhaps  facilitate  a greater  use  of  pipes  in  those 
portions  of  the  town  where  such  sewers  existed. 
They  insisted,  however,  on  tho  immediate  adop- 
tion of  irrigation  works  as  a sine  gut % non,  and 
recommended  that  the  estimate  should  be 
amended  to  include  this.  They  fully  approved 
of  the  land  selected  by  me  for  such  works, 
which  I had  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first 
and  second  of  which,  nearest  the  city,  could  be 
commanded  by  the  sewers  of  the  higher  and 
greater  portions  of  the  city  by  gravitation, 
whilst  No.  3 could  be  held  as  a reservo.  Messrs. 
Wiebe  and  Biirkli-Ziegler  recommended,  how- 
ever, Nos.  2 and  3 sections,  and  the  securing  of 
any  reserve  that  might  be  wanted  beyond  even 
the  latter. 

I received  instructions  from  tho  magistrates, 
in  consequence  of  this  report,  to  prepare  the 
requisite  further  plans  for  the  irrigation  works, 
and  to  include  the  additional  costs  in  the  esti- 
mate, and  these  were  laid  before  the  authorities 
in  January,  1878. 

The  estimate  amounted,  as  set  forth  in  your 
article,  to  734,000£.,  exclusivo  of  the  purchase 
of  the  2,000  acres  of  land  required. 

Nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  matter 
beyond  the  appointment  of  a rather  numerous 
committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  tho 
Government,  magistrates,  town  council,  the 
medical  society,  the  Institution  of  Architects 
and  Engineers,  and  the  Agricultural  Society,  to 
visit  the  works  of  other  towns,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  very  materially  depend  upon  the  tone  of 
this  committee’s  report  what  further  steps  are 
to  be  taken.  The  committee  were  delayed  in  start- 
ing from  Munich  from  time  to  time,  but  finally 
made  a very  considerable  tour,  visiting  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  Dortrecht,  Leyden,  Amster- 
dam, Berlin,  Dantzic,  and  Breslau,  and  their 
report  may  now  be  daily  expected. 

In  the  meantime,  one  main  line  of  sewer, 
upwards  of  a mile  long,  has  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  my  plans,  and  regulations  have 
been  adopted  for  the  private  drainage  now 
draining  into  it.  Bye-laws  have  also  been 
issued,  under  my  advice,  for  the  house-drainage 
of  other  parts  of  the  town  in  connexion  with 
the  existing  sewers  and  the  town jwater-courses, 
so  as  to  admit  of  a joining  of  such  drains  to  the 
new  sewers  when  built. 

The  contouring  of  the  irrigation  lands  has 
just  been  completed,  and  the  results  are  now 
lying  in  my  office,  so  that  such  preparations  as 
are  under  the  circumstances  possible  have  been 
made  to  push  forward,  should  the  final  favour- 
able vote  of  the  corporate  bodies  be  arrived  at 
during  the  winter.  I cannot  see,  therefore,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  how  your  correspondent  can 
have  any  such  information  as  to  the  revision  of 
my  plans  as  that  alluded  to  in  the  article 
referred  to,  and  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  same  pub- 
licity to  this  as  has  been  accorded  to  the  state- 
ment in  question. 

J.  Gordon,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Frankfort- on- the-Maine.  ’ 


Fall  of  Three  Houses. — On  Sunday  morn- 
ing three  houses  in  course  of  completion  at 
Hither  Green -lane,  Lewisham,  fell  with  a loud 
noise,  causing  much  alarm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Fortunately,  though  several  persons  saw 
the  accident,  no  one  was  near  enough  to  be 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  mishap  is  supposed 
to  be  the  lato  sudden  thaw.  During  the  frost 
the  mortar  froze  as  the  men  laid  the  bricks,  so 
that  when  the  weather  changed  the  walls 
became  insecure. 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH 

SHOULD  REGULATE  PROVINCIAL 
GALLERIES  OF  ART. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  art  is  clearly 
making  its  way  in  the  large  provincial  towns  of 
this  country.  This  is  evident  when  such  struc- 
tures as  the  recently-erecJed  Walker  Art  Gallery 
in  Liverpool  are  oalled  to  mind,  when  the  various 
provincial  exhibitions  are  remembered,  and 
when  other  facts  are  recalled  which  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  particularise.  Such  a civi- 
lising progress  is  undoubtedly  a gratifying  sign, 
for  it  means  that  intelligence  and  culture  are 
becoming  more  general,  and  that  an  intellectual 
pleasure  is  beiDg  opened  to  classes  who,  no  very 
long  time  ago,  were  strangers  to  the  ideas  and 
the  examples  of  art. 

But  whilst  it  is  obviouB  that  it  is  better  for  a 
man  in  some  provincial  town  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  second-class  pictures  than  nono 
at  all,  it  is  clear  also  that  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  establish  the  permanent  gal- 
leries of  art  in  the  provinces  on  a sound  and  a 
high  basis.  To  buy  a number  of  pictures  of 
comparatively  little  value,  to  hang  them  up  in 
several  large  galleries,  to  throw  these  open  to 
the  public  without  payment,  or  for  an  infini- 
tesimal sum,  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  those 
who  institute  and  take  charge  of  provincial 
collections.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  their 
duty  properly  undertaken  if  they  delegate 
their  work  to  some  person  with  no  very  broad 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  art,  or  who,  possibly,  has 
a strong  inclination  to,  and  admiration  of,  one 
particular  school,  modern  or  ancient.  To  fill  a 
gallery  with  examples  of  one  school  or  one 
nation  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  should  guide  those  who 
have  the  conduct  of  the  rapidly-increasing 
galleries  of  art  in  this  country.  The  first 
aim  and  object  of  those  concerned  with  these 
galleries  is  that  they  should  be  the  means 
of  educating  and  purifying  the  public  taste. 
Hence  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  pictures  which  are  to  be  collected  in 
the  galleries.  As  regards  modern  works  of  art, 
those  which  have  obtained  tho  ephemeral  repu- 
tation whioh  so  frequently  is  gained  by  second- 
class  works  should  not  bo  eagerly  sought  after. 
Nor  should  an  artist  who  has  become  tho  hero 
of  the  Beason  necessarily  be  asked  to  paint  a 
picture  for  this  or  that  gallery.  In  one  word, 
fashion  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  modern 
works  should  only  be  chosen  which  exhibit  tho 
best  elements  of  the  modern  school.  We  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  actual  modern  pictures,  that 
is,  those  of  living  artists,  should  be  very  sparingly 
bought,  and  that  one  of  the  first  aims  of  pro- 
vincial managers  should  be  to  make  tho  country 
galleries  as  historical  as  possible.  Except,  per- 
haps, in  the  eastern  counties,  where  Cotman, 
Crome,  Vincent,  and  others  formed  a particular 
school  of  their  own,  a provincial  gallery  will  bo 
unable  to  obtain  any  distinctive  mark  in  con- 
sequence of  a distinct  school  of  artists  having 
made  the  locality  their  home.  We  in  England 
have  no  Low  Country  school,  such  as  wo  see 
characterise  Antwerp,  Bruges,  and  the  other 
towns  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Henco  we 
should  try  to  make  the  English  school  as  his- 
torical as  possible,  and  not  fill  our  provincial 
galleries  with  pictures  by  living  artists  alone. 

Then,  again,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  as 
regards  the  older  masters  of  the  Italian,  the 
Flemish,  and  the  Spanish  schools,  attempts,  at 
any  rate,  should  be  made  to  exhibit  them  his- 
torically. It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  really  fine  works 
of  the  masters  of  the  past,  and  the  next  best 
thing  therefore  to  do  is  to  obtain  the  finest 
copies  possible  of  some  of  the  great  works 
of  Murillo,  Titian,  and  other  world-famous 
artists.  This  is  quite  feasible,  and  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  pictures  copied, 
it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  place  before  the 
citizens  of  Newcastle,  or  of  Wolverhampton, 
a series  of  examples  which  will  enable  them 
to  comprehend  what  the  Italian  or  the  Dutch 
masters  really  did.  We  would  much  prefer, 
indeed,  to  see  managers  of  provincial  galleries 
spending  money  in  this  way  rather  than  filling 
their  rooms  with  a large  number  of  quite  modern 
pictures,  however  clever.  We  do  not  wish,  let 
it  be  clearly  understood,  to  taboo  the  works  of 
modern  artists  ; what  we  wish  to  impress  on 
our  readers  is  that  since  art-galleries  are 
intended  to  cultivate  and  improve  public  taste, 
they  should  contain  pictures  which  will  show 
the  historical  progress  of  art, — which  will  show 
what  the  greatest  artists  have  accomplished, 
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and  so,  while  elevating  the  taste  of  the  public, 
indirectly  improve  English  art  and  encourage 
the  best  artists  by  enabling  them  to  have  their 
works  duly  appreciated.  Catholicity,  too,  is  an 
essential  element  in  any  really  good  gallery,  and 
this  cannot  bo  accomplished  without  resorting 
to  the  use  of  copies.  Nor  could  anything  be 
more  desirable  than  for  a town  which  possesses 
pictures  of  historical  value  iu  one  collection  to 
embrace  the  old  in  the  new  art  gallery.  Thus 
in  Liverpool,  for  example,  it  would  add  much  to 
the  value  of  what  will  ultimately  be  the  chief 
picture-gallery  in  the  North-West  of  England,  if 
the  various  pictures  of  the  old  Italian  and 
Flemish  schools  now  located  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution could  be  placed  in  the  Walker  Art- 
Gallery,  and  form  the  beginning  of  an  historical 
collection,  chronologically  arranged  according  to 
the  nationality  of  the  painters.  The  triptych, 
for  example,  by  Roger  Yan  der  Weyden,  one  of 
the  numerous  replicas  of  the  original  “ Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
works  of  the  early  Flemish  painters. 

And,  further,  we  have  a very  strong  opinion 
that  engravings  and  prints  should  be  properly 
utilised.  They  may  servo  either  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art  alone,  or  for  a narrower  object. 
Thus  it  would  be  quite  possible  with  some  enter-  1 
prise,  after  a certain  time,  for  a good  many 
towns  to  form  a gallery  of  historical  portraits,  j 
Tho  National  Portrait  Gallery  can  only  be  in  one 
place,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  bo  a source  of  ; 
pleasure  and  of  general  culture  if  a good  gallery  j 
of  portrait  prints, — historical  in  their  character, 
— were  formed  in  some  towns.  There  are  in  i 
London  from  time  to  time  collections  of  prints  i 
sold  from  which  selections  could  bo  made.  As  j 
a rule,  the  collectors  of  prints,  so  far  as  our  | 
experience  goes,  chiefly  keep  them  closely  con- 
fined in  large  portfolios  in  large  cabinets,  where 
they  generally  remain  nntil  they  are  sold  “ by 
order  of  the  executor  of  Mr.  Dryasdust,  the 
well-known  collector  and  connoisseur  of  prints.” 
A little  care  and  enterprise  would,  we  are  Bure, 
enable  several  capital  collections  of  prints  and 
drawings  to  be  gathered  together,  interesting 
both  as  works  of  art  and  for  what  they  show  of 
times  past. 

It  comes,  therefore,  to  this,  that  art-galleries 
in  the  provinces  should  contain  pictures  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  taste  of  those  who  visit 
them,  and  capable  of  educating  those  who 
•desire  to  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  art. 
Pictures  should  be  brought  together,  too,  in  a 
sufficiently  broad  and  liberal  manner,  so  that 
whilst  these  primary  objects  are  kept  clearly  in 
view,  the  numerous  visitors  to  a gallery  in  a 
large  town  should  be  both  amused  and  inte- 
rested in  a healthy  manner. 


THE  CHINESE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Amongst  the  many  vexed  subjects  which  arc 
60  keenly  exercising  the  minds  of  employers 
aud  employed,— such  as  wages,  over-production, 
shorter  hours,  arbitration,  conciliation,  &c., — 
none  is  of  more  importance  than  the  foreign 
labour  question,  which  is  more  intimately  bound 
up  with  our  industrial  affairs  than  people 
imagine.  The  only  time  when  the  public  mind 
has  been  much  fixed  upon  it  was  during  the 
London  masons’  strike  of  1877,  when  im- 
ported foreign  labour  bee  me  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  was  a very  ugly  ihorn  in  tho  side  of 
the  English  operative.  But  though  this  was 
only  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  it  showed  how 
easily  difficulties  could  be  surmounted  if  capi- 
talists were  so  minded,  and  what  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  foreign  labour  there  were  to  draw 
upon.  Even  looked  upon  in  this  light,  we  cannot 
afford  to  bo  indifferent  to  it ; but  there  is 
another  view  of  the  question  which,  though 
general,  is  of  still  greater  importance.  In  these 
days,  when  the  whole  earth  is  bound  together 
with  a secret  network  of  communication,  one 
big  artery  throbs  and  pulsates  simultaneously 
through  it,  whether  the  difficulty  be  commer- 
cial, political,  or  industrial ; and  neither  em- 
ployers nor  workmen  can  ignore  the  necessity 
of  a knowledge  by  industrials  in  England,  of 
what  is  going  on  amongst  industrials  abroad. 
It  is  only  by  keeping  a wary  eye  _ on  labour, 
trade,  and  wages,  in  foreign  countries,  that  we 
can  hope  to  keep  pace  with  foreign  competition, 
and  adapt  our  production  and  expenditure  to 
those  of  our  neighbours  far  away.  Capitalists 
are  only  just  beginning  to  realise  that  the  lower 
rate  of  wages  abroad  (machinery  and  working 
power  being  equal  to  our  own)  is  a powerful 
factor  in  ousting  us  from  the  race  ; and  work- 


ing men  are  still  more  in  the  dark,  although  a 
faint  glimpse  of  the  disagreeable  necessities  of 
tho  times  is  dawning  upon  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  glib  assurance  of  their  leaders  that  they 
ought  not  to  submit  to  them.  During  the 
masons’  strike,  allusions  were  often  made  to  the 
importation  of  Chinese  labour,  and  although  it 
was  treated  more  as  a joke  than  anything  else, 
it  might  become  a very  grim  joke  to  us.  At  all 
events,  amongst  our  colonies  and  in  America, 
the  Chinese  question  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  the  day ; and,  even  as  a collateral  fact,  it 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Builder  if  wo  briefly  examine  John  Chinaman  as 
an  item  in  the  labour  market. 

America,  Australia,  Peru,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  have,  up  to  the  present,  been  tho  chief 
countries  to  which  Chinese  emigration  has  been 
directed.  From  the  Victorian  census  abstracts, 
which  are  remarkably  full  of  particulars,  we 
learn  many  interesting  facts  respecting  the 
Chinese  population,  which  has  been  carefully 
watched  by  the  authorities.  In  1875  there 
was  in  that  colony  a total  of  17,935  Chinese,  of 
whom  only  the  very  small  proportion  of  thirty- 
six  were  females.  Of  these,  16,372,  or  over 
nine-tenths,  wero  between  twenty-one  and  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  primest  years  available  for 
labour.  As  to  occupation,  by  far  tho  greater 
portion,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  other  countries 
where  they  have  immigrated  en  masse,  was  en- 
gaged in  gold-mining ; and,  as  the  gold  mining 
industry  of  Victoria  has  fallen  off  very  consider- 
ably, and  with  great  regularity,  for  several 
years  past,  it  may  account  for  tho  fact  that  the 
number  of  Chinese  also  has  considerably  de- 
creased, as  in  1861  there  were  24,732,  showing 
a decline  of  6,797  in  fourteen  years.  The  ascer- 
tained list  by  occupation  was  as  follows  : — 
13,37-1  (75  per  cent.)  engaged  in  gold-mining ; 
1,446,  farming,  gardening,  and  agriculture;  542, 
shopkeeping ; 274,  hawker3  and  pedlars ; 146 
opium  dealers ; 123,  provision  dealers ; 114, 
butchers;  841,  gamblers  and  lottery-ticket  sel- 
lers. The  latter  is  a dubious  occupation,  and, 
doubtless,  a euphony  for  the  loafing  and  vaga- 
bond section  of  the  race, — a by  no  means  large 
proportion,  considering  the  general  character  of 
the  gold-diggings.  Of  the  women,  one  was  an 
inn-servant,  one  an  opium  dealer,  while  the 
others  came  under  the  head  of  wives,  widows, 
and  children.  In  religious  and  educational 
matters,  the  figures  give  us  but  a scanty  result. 
Out  of  the  whole  number,  285,  or  one  in  63,  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  123  being  Church  of  England. 
101  Roman  Catholics,  28  Presbyterians,  32  Wes- 
leyans,  and  one  Independent;  and  as  to  educa- 
tion, 210,  or  one  in  85,  could  read,  aud  175,  or  one 
in  102,  could  write.  But  as  these  statistics  apply 
only  to  the  English  language,  they  are  worth 
nothing  in  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  educa- 
tion in  their  own  tongue.  One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting points  is  that  of  the  conjugal  relations 
of  the  Chinese  abroad.  Whatever  they  may  be 
in  their  own  country,  they  are  misogynists  when 
they  come  away  from  it,  or,  at  all  events, 
rarely  bring  their  wives  away  with  them.  In 
Victoria,  99  per  cent,  are  returned  as  single, 
144  individuals  only  being  married,  and  seven 
widowers.  -In  the  decade  previous  to  this,  when 
the  Chinese  were  thicker  on  the  ground,  it  was 
ascertained  that  99  women  were  married  to 
Chinamen,  of  whom  24  were  English,  16  Irish, 
five  Scotch,  49  Australians,  one  German,  two 
Chinese,  and  two  of  unknown  nationality.  The 
fact  of  the  single  condition  of  the  Chinaman, 
when  he  goes  to  live  abroad,  is  no  doubt  an 
important  one,  because  it  has  been  brought  as  an 
accusation  against  them,  both  in  San  Francisco 
and  Melbourne,  that  they  are  immoral,  and  not 
at  all  averse  to  the  society  of  the  opposite  sex, 
provided  that  they  are  not  shackled  with  the 
ties  of  matrimony.  No  doubt  this  is  true  to  a 
considerable  extent ; and  when  so  many  unmar- 
ried men  leave  their  belongings  and  home  ties 
behind  them,  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  if 
these  colonies  contain  elements  which  will  not 
bear  much  looking  into;  but  if  we  take  an 
equal  number  of  adventurers  and  loafers 
from  any  other  country,  we  question  very  much 
whether  as  much  demoralisation  would  not 
follow  in  their  train.  Indeed,  in  other  respects, 
the  character  of  the  Chinaman  as  an  Australian 
citizen  stands  high.  In  1874,  when  the  Chinese 
population  was  estimated  at  19.619,  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  was  1,595;  and  between 
1861  and  1873  only  two  were  executed.  Next 
to  the  Victorians  themselves,  fewer  Chinese, 
relatively  to  their  number,  were  arrested,  than 
any  other  nationality  in  the  colony.  They  do 
not  contribute  much  to  the  drunkards’  list, 


though  those  who  are  sent  for  trial  commit 
their  full  share  of  the  more  serious  offences. 
In  Queensland,  the  Chinese  immigration  assumes 
numerically  a rather  different  phase,  owing 
partly  to  its  greater  proximity  to  China,  and 
partly  to  the  more  unsettled  character  of  the 
goldfields  which  attract  them.  The  semi- 
tropical  climate,  too,  of  Carpentaria  and  the 
North  of  Queensland  generally,  seems  to  suit 
the  Chinese,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in 
many  of  the  recenc  gold  districts,  such  as  the 
Palmer  River,  they  far  outweigh  the  European 
population.  By  the  last  Queensland  census, 
there  were  said  to  be  10,342  Chinese  in  the 
colony,  of  whom  only  nine  were  females ; but 
so  rapid  has  been  the  immigration,  at  all  events 
until  checked  by  the  Gold  Fields  Act,  that  these 
numbers  were  far  below  the  mark,  for  it  was 
stated  in  the  Queenslander  that  there  were 
18,000  alone  on  the  Palmer  River  in  the  summer 
of  1S77.  The  object  of  this  Act  was,  according 
to  some,  prompted  by  a fear  that  the  Chinese 
element  would  swamp  the  European  by  mere 
force  of  numbers,  and  it  proposed  to  check  tho 
invasion  by  the  imposition  of  a head  tax,  which, 
at  all  events,  would  swell  the  revenue,  if  it  did 
not  succeed  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay..  But 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  cry  of  exclusion  of  tho 
Chinese  was  a political  one,  intended  to  serve  a 
certain  purpose  amongst  the  working  men  at 
election  times.  Even  if  the  Chinamen  did  con- 
gregate rather  overwhelmingly  at  the  Palmer 
River,  they  could  not  stay  there  or  at  any  gold- 
field for  long,  and  were  obliged  to  take  up  other 
occupations,  for  which  this  portion  of  the  colony 
offers  great  scope.  Roads,  bridges,  wharfs, 
railways,  public  buildings,  have  all  to  be  con- 
structed, aud  oheap  labour  to  make  them  is 
peremptorily  required  ; and,  iu  addition  to  theso, 
there  are  the  rapidly  extending  sugar  planta- 
tions of  the  Mackay  district,  where  European 
labour  is  not  the  most  suitable,  being  too  costly, 
and  not  agreeing  well  with  the  climate.  More- 
over, the  heavy  diet  of  the  European  iu  tho 
tropics  militates  against  his  work,  while  the  light 
wholesome  food  and  abstemiousness  of  tho 
Chinese  are  invaluable  to  him.  In  South 
Australia,  up  to  a recent  date,  the  Chinese 
element  has  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  much  interest  in  the  question ; but  the 
acquisition  of  the  Northern  territory  by  this 
colony  is  beginning  to  alter  the  state  of  things, 
and  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  is  likely 
to  assume  an  important  aspect.  The  old-esta- 
blished portions  of  South  Australia  are  of  suffi- 
ciently English  character,  both  in  labour, 
climate,  and  production,  to  offer  little  tempta- 
tion to  the  Mongolian  to  make  his  way  there  ; 
though  the  contractors  on  the  new  railway  from 
Port  Augusta  northward,  which  is  destined  to 
connect  Adelaide  with  Port  Darwin,  are  advan- 
tageously employing  Chinese  navvies.  With 
regard  to  the  Northern  territory  itself,  tho 
authorities  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  that 
their  immigration  should  be  encouraged ; and, 
indeed,  Sir  Wm.  Jervois,  the  present  governor, 
has  openly  stated  that  he  could  see  no  other 
means  by  which  that  splendid  territory  could 
be  developed,  without  introducing  some  such 
element,  while  the  Adelaide  press  in  general 
advocates  the  movement  in  contra-distinction 
to  the  repressive  policy  pursued  by  Queensland. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Western  States  of 
America  that  we  find  the  Chinese  en  masse,  and 
most  important  in  the  industrial  economy  of  tho 
country.  According  to  tho  most  recent  calcu- 
lations there  were  over  150,000  Chinese  in 
America  during  1876,  of  whom  at  least  60,000 
were  in  the  State  of  California.  They  arrived 
here,  in  anything  like  numbers,  about  1855,  and 
then  chiefly  confined  themselves,  as  usual,  to  the 
gold  or  precious  metal  mining  districts,  care- 
fully re-working  the  exhausted  “ placer  ” claims, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  European  and 
American  miners.  From  this  occupation  they 
gradually  spread  to  others,  such  as  coal  mining 
in  Nebraska  aud  Iowa,  domestic  service,  laundry 
work,  &c.,  and  when  the  great  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  being  constructed,  many  thousands  of 
Chinamen  were  employed.  The  work  suited 
them  admirably,  and  they  displayed  great  in- 
telligence and  industry,  being  apparently  indif- 
ferent to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  found 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  San  Francisco,  which  is  the  great  port  of 
arrival,  and  consequently  their  head -quarters  in 
the  United  States,  the  number  of  Chinese  was 
about  33,000,  every  eighth  man,  in  fact,  being 
of  that  nationality,  and  the  avocations  iu  which 
they  were  engaged  were, — makers  of  cigars  and 
cigar-boxes,  soap,  boots  and  shoes,  slippers, 
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Saddles,  whips,  harness,  salt,  powder  and  brooms; 
lanndrymen,  sewing-machine  workers,  woollen 
operatives,  merchants  andclerks,  house  servants, 
painters,  stone-cutters,  coopers,  buttermen, 
silversmiths,  clothiers,  vegetable-sellers,  &c. 
Amongst  the  more  curious  items  of  this  census, 
figure  120  only  as  respectable  women,  2,600  as 
enslaved  prostitutes,  and  3,500  residents  of  no 
occupation,  agents,  loafers,  and  villains.  Mining 
is  the  employment  in  which  the  Chinaman  finds 
his  most  congenial  occupation,  and  there  are  in 
the  whole  of  the  States  between  20,000  and 
30,000  engaged  in  it.  As  mining  labourers, 
they  get  in  California  about  6s.  lOd.  a day.  The 
wages  of  a Chinaman  in  domestic  service  are 
stated  to  be  from  21.  per  month  for  an  active 
boy,  to  51.  for  an  experienced  servant ; while 
those  employed  in  ordinary  labour  earn  usually 
about  4s.  a day.  Chinese  boys  are  largely 
occupied  as  nurses  to  children,  for  which  they 
seem  particularly  adapted ; and  as  the  wages 
of  a nursemaid  average  41.  per  month,  there  is 
a decided  balance  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  boy 
In  the  cigar  factories  in  California,  white  employes 
are  paid  from  56s.  to  72s.  per  week ; Chinese, 
from  30s.  to  48s.;  and  in  the  woollen-mills, 
where  they  find  occupation  as  wool-sorters, 
pickers,  carders,  spinners,  Aveavers,  burlers, 
fullers,  and  packers,  their  Avages  seldom  go 
beyond  3s.  9d.  a day,  while  those  of  the  Avbite 
operatives  are  treble  that  amount.  The  boot 
and  shoe  trade  also  employs  a good  number 
of  Chinese,  who  got  a footing  in  the  Californian 
factories  through  a strike ; and  so  successful 
was  the  experiment,  that  the  managers  declared 
that  they  eventually  required  as  many  Avhite 
overseers  as  were  previously  employed  as  work- 
ing hands.  While  the  Pacific  States  and  British 
Columbia  have  ever  been  the  great  Chinese 
strongholds,  they  are  gradually  extending  them- 
selves eastward,  and  are  now  found  in  the  large 
boot  factories  in  Massachusetts,  as  Avell  as  in 
the  cotton-millB  at  Fall  River.  Whatever 
opposition  they  have  encountered  in  Australia 
has  been  of  a passive  and  legalised  form ; but 
in  California,  and  particularly  in  San  Francisco, 
they  have  had  at  different  times  to  meet  with 
very  hostile  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
Avhich,  always  unreasoning  and  unreasonable, 
has  frequently  vented  its  dislike  to  the  Chinese 
in  personal  attacks  upon  their  quarters.  Public 
opinion  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  been 
greatly  excited  on  the  question,  especially  on 
tho  part  of  the  shoemakers,  of  whom  800  Avere 
said  to  be  out  of  employment,  while  5,000 
Chinese  were  in  work.  The  causes  of  dislike, 
Avhich  include  their  immorality,  are,  not  un- 
naturally, greatly  enhanced  by  the  impression 
that  Chinese  cheap  labour  is  superseding  the 
dearer  and  more  irregular  industrial  powers  of 
the  white  operatives  ; but  to  the  contempt  and 
active  illtreatment  so  freely  lavished  on  him, 
the  Chinaman  opposes  an  inert,  passive  resist- 
ance, on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any 
impression ; and,  like  the  tide,  he  ebbs  but  to 
flow  again,  and  with  almost  as  much  certainty. 
The  Californian  Legislature’s  report  on  Chinese 
immigration  was  not  favourable.  The  evidence 
went  to  show  that  the  majority  are  of  the 
loAvest  orders  of  the  people,  mainly  those  who 
have  no  houses  or  occupation  on  land,  but  who 
live  in  boats  on  the  river.  Of  545  of  the  foreign 
criminals  in  the  State  Prison  in  1877,  198 
Avere  Chinese,  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole, 
while  the  jails  and  reformatories  swarmed  with 
the  lower  grade  of  malefactors.  This  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  encouraging  statement;  but  taking 
into  comparison  the  reasonably  orderly  life  of  the 
Australian  Chinese,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  report  was  very  considerably  coloured  by 
animus.  Before  concludingthesubject,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  briefly  glance  at  the  condition  of 
Chinese  workmen  in  their  own  country,  some 
interesting  details  of  which  were  given  by  M. 
Champion,  a French  chemist,  who  wrote  a book 
on  Chinese  industries.  He  stated  that  the  silk- 
weavers  of  Han-keon  worked  from  6 a.m.  to 
6 p.m.,  for  which  they  received  about  8d.  a day 
of  our  money,  in  addition  to  lodging  and 
nourishment.  The  latter,  consisting  of  rice  and 
vegetables,  tea  and  tobacco,  cost  a little  over 
lOd.  per  day.  Masons  and  bricklayers  earned 
from  5d.  to  6d.  a day,  with  two  meals  in  ordi- 
nary Aveather,  and  three  in  times  of  great  heat, 
the  cost  of  the  keep  being  about  10s.  a month 
per  head.  That  they  do  not  necessarily  require 
a tropical  or  semi-tropical  climate  to  work  in,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  bricklayers, 
joiners,  masons,  and  labourers  employed  in  the 
building  trades  at  Pekin  are  only  able  to  carry 
on  their  calling  during  eight  months  of  the  year, 


on  account  of  the  excessive  cold,  Avhich  often 
reaches  5 degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  Chinese  labour 
into  Algeria,  and  although  the  scheme  has  its 
opponents,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
Avill  make  a footing  there  under  Governmental 
supervision.  Although,  as  far  as  individual 
capabilities  are  concerned,  there  are  many  points 
to  commend  the  Chinaman  to  employers  of 
labour,  Ave  do  not  think  that  the  immigration 
will  reach  English  shores,  — at  all  events, 
for  some  time  to  come.  Climatic  conside- 
rations would  not  deter  them,  for  they 
meet  all  over  the  Avorld  Avith  greater 
extremes  of  temperature  than  they  could  ever 
experience  here.  Individual  Chinamen  may 
possibly  find  employment,  but  there  would  be  no 
scope  in  our  mining  industries,  the  favourite 
pursuit  of  Chinese  immigrants,  nor  would  there 
be  room  in' our  large  towns  and  seaports  for  the 
numbers  who  frequent  the  Australian  and 
American  seaboard.  In  the  same  way  as  there 
would  not  be  physical  room,  there  would  not  be 
moral  room  for  them,  nor  would  there  be  any- 
thing attractive,  but  rather  the  reverse,  in  our 
old-established  and  ordinary  civilisation. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — I have  read  Mr.  Street’s  letter  on  this 
subject  with  interest,  if  not  with  pleasure.  To 
my  mind  it  savours  too  much  of  those  sermons 
in  which  the  preacher  creates  a bogie  of  unbelief 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down.  I 
have  no  intention  of  replying  in  detail  to  Avbat 
Mr.  Street  urges,  for  I am  well  aware  that  if 
the  controversy  between  us  Avere  continued  in- 
definitely, neither  would  be  convinced  of  the 
error  of  his  Avays,  and,  on  the  Avhole,  I think  it 
is  one  of  those  frequent  cases  in  Avhich  it  is  best 
to  “agree  to  differ.”  Nevertheless,  there  are 
one  or  two  matters  which  I must  take  note  of. 

I have  already  expressed  to  Mr.  Street  my 
regret  at  having  used  the  unlucky  word  “ sur- 
reptitious,” and  explained  to  him  that  in  writing 
it  I had  no  thought  of  its  having  reference  to 
himself,  but  only  to  the  action  of  an  uncalled- 
for  doctor  examining  a patient  without  his  or  his 
friends’  knoAvledge.  I did  not  see  at  the  time 
how  easily  tho  word  might  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Street  evidently  still  thinks  that  my  con- 
duct has  been  inconsistent  Avith  my  oft-quoted 
Report  of  June  25th.  I have  been  much  sur- 
prised at  Avhat  has  been  built  upon  this  poor 
letter,  which  begins  Avith  the  words,  “ I under- 
stand that  a further  report,  dealing  especially 
with  the  Avestern  portions  of  the  roof,  is  thought 
desirable.  As  this  had  already  been  dealt  with 
by  my  father,  I did  not  include  it  in  my  former 
letter.”  This  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  only  supple- 
mentary to  what  had  been  Avritten  before.  As 
nobody  seems  to  have  cared  to  inquire  what  this 
was,  I think  it  is  well  to  quote  that  portion  of 
my  original  report,  dated  June  7th,  which  refers 
to  the  high  roof.  After  stating  the  nature  and 
probable  cost  of  the  repairs  required  to  the  old 
roof  and  ceiling,  I go  on  as  follows  : — 

“ The  next  division  of  the  subject  is  perhaps  the  most 
important,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  lead  covering. 
The  question  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof  at  once  comes  in, 
whether  to  preserve  the  present  form,  or  revert  to  the  more 
ancient  high  pitch  shown  by  the  marks  remaining  on  the 
tower-wall.  I consider  that  all  I have  said  above  ” [i.e. , as 
to  the  repairs  of  the  old  roof  and  coiling],  “ applies  equally 
to  either  treatment  of  the  roof,  as,  if  the  nigh  pitch  is 
determined  on,  I think  tho  committee  will  agreo  with  the 
view  held  so  strongly  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  that  the  old  roof 
should  in  that  case  be  repaired,  and  that  over  it  should  be 
erected  a new  set  of  framed  rafters  to  the  higher  angle, 
while  about  the  retention  of  the  ceiling  there  can  hardly 
arise  any  question.  Sir  Gilbert’s  wish  was,  supposing  the 
higher  angle  to  be  agreed  on,  to  follow  the  same  course 
adopted  by  him  at  Selby  in  a parallel  case.  This  has  been 
perfectly  successful  and  may  be  taken  as  a precedent.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  although 
from  a feeling  that  this  had  not  become  a prac- 
tical question,  I did  not  urge  the  high  roof  as  a 
sine  qvA  non,  yet  the  bias  of  my  opinion  Avas 
all  in  favour  of  it.  This  report  and  its  supple- 
ment, dated  June  25th,  were  read  together  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  June 
29th.  I was  present,  and,  in  the  discussion 
which  took  place,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
high  roof  being  erected  above  the  timbers  of 
the  old  one;  and,  finally,  the  high  roof  was 
carried.  The  minority,  however,  not  being 
satisfied,  a larger  meeting  was  called  for  the 
10th  of  August.  For  thi3  meeting  I prepared  a 
report,  dated  July  26th,  giving  various  esti- 
mates for  tho  high  roof,  which  I had  been  in- 
structed to  obtain,  and  ending  as  folloAVS  : — 

“ I understand  that  a motion  will  be  brought  forward  at 
the  meeting,  the  object  of  which  is  to  reverse  the  decision 
arrived  at  in  favour  of  n high-pitched  roof.  The  argu- 
ments I have  heard  arc,— first-,  that  the  ivestern  part  of  the 


Abbey  having  been  ‘ Tudorised’  as  I think  it  has  been 
expressed,  the  low-pitched  roof  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  architecture  ; and,  second,  that,  as  a new  higher  pablo 
will  become  necessary  at  the  west  end,  wo  shall  be  infring- 
ing on  the  design  of  Abbot  Wheathampstead.  I ivish  to 
point  out  that,  as  far  as  the  nave  is  concerned,  no  late 
alteration  of  any  consequence  whatever  has  been  made, 
with  the  exception  of  the  insertion  of  the  west  Avindoiv. 
It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  early  architecture 
from  beginning  to  end,  and,  therefore,  a high-pitched 
roof,  such  as  it  originally  had,  Avill  be  in  full  accord- 
ance Avith  its  design.  Besides  this,  I wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tho  fact  that  the  gable  does  not  form  any  im- 
portant feature  in  the  Avest  front.  Its  design  terminates 
in  a horizontal  cornice  and  parapet,  the  gable  having 
been  erected  Avell  behind  this  on  the  inner  face  of  the  wall, 
with  a passagc-Avay  between  the  two.  In  the  neAV  arrange- 
ment no  alteration  will  be  mado  to  the  parapet  beyond 
such  repairs  as  arc  necessary,  and  the  new  gable,  which 
should  be  kept  subordinate  to’  the  design,  will,  liketho  pre- 
sent one,  be  in  rear  of  the  general  line  of  the  front.  Another 
consideration  is  this : the  three  noble  portals,  Avith  their 
lofty  gables,  aauII  doubtless  be  restored  before  long.  These 
will  greatly  alter  tho  character  of  the  Avest  front,  vastly 
increasing  their  beauty,  and  there  cannot  be  a question  that 
the  gable  of  the  new  roof  will  be  more  in  agreement  Avith 
this  neAV  and  earlier  character  than  the  depressed  gable 
Avhich  now  exists.” 

The  final  meeting, — which  was  one  of  all  the 
largo  subscribers — was  held  a feAV  weeks  later, 
when,  for  the  third  time,  the  high  roof  was  car- 
ried by  a large  majority,  but  on  none  of  these 
occasions  was  I able  to  carry  out  my  Avish  of 
preserving  the  old  roof  in  connexion  with  it. 
This,  I am  glad  to  think,  has  now  been  made 
possible  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Street  and  tho 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  so  far,  I am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  them.  I do  not  think  I 
need  say  anything  further  on  this  point. 

Although  Mr.  Street’s  opinion  is  opposed  to 
mine  in  some  respects,  I am  able  to  gather  some 
crumbs  of  comfort  from  his  letter  ; for  instance, 
although  at  the  beginning  of  it  he  disputes  my 
higher  roof  mark  being  a roof  mark  at  all,  and 
calls  in  Mr.  Neale  to  help  him  (who,  after  agree- 
ing with  me  as  to  this  line  at  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  more  recently  at  a meeting  of 
the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural  Society,  has,  I am 
told,  been  spending  day  after  day  amidst  snoAV 
and  ice,  measuring  the  toAver  brick  by  brick  in 
order  to  prove  himself  and  me  Avrong),  yet, 
later  on  in  his  letter,  he  says,  speaking  of  my 
explanation  of  the  upper  and  lower  roof  marks, — 
that  “ a far  simpler  explanation  would  be  that 
when  the  nave  walls  were  raised  3 ft.  6 in.  above 
the  transept  walls,  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof 
Avas  also  raised  3 ft.  6 in.  above  its  old  line,  and 
so  has  produced  the  ‘ original  ’ marks  above  tho 
other.”  From  this  I gather  that  after  all  Mr. 
Street  thinks  as  I do,  that  these  upper  marks  do 
at  least  indicate  a roof,  and  are  not  due  to  my 
imagination,  as  otherwise  the  explanation  would 
be  far  more  simple  than  reasonable.  Whether 
Mr.  Street  now  agrees  with  me  or  not  as  to  the 
raising  of  the  walls  I cannot  make  out  from  the 
Avording  of  his  letter.  I hope  he  does,  as  I con- 
sider it  proved  as  certainly  as  anything  resting 
on  architectural  evidence  can  be. 

Then,  as  regards  the  artistic  effect  of  a high 
roof,  Mr.  Street  says  that  if  only  the  old  timbers 
were  rather  more  rotten,  he  could  agree  “ in  the 
propriety  of  raising  the  ridges  of  the  1‘oofs  to 
the  level  at  which  they  stood  when  the  tower 
Avas  built.”  He  adds,  “ I should  do  so,  because 
at  this  level  it  would  be  possible  hereafter  to 
look  forward  to  all  the  roofs  being  as  they  once 
Avere,  at  the  same  level  ” [surely  not  that  of  the 
eastern  arm,  as  this  Avould  involve  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  choir  clearstory].  If  it  would  be 
any  advantage  to  raise  the  roof  at  all,  tho  more 
or  less  rotten  state  of  the  timbers  cannot  affect 
the  artistic  propriety  of  doing  so,  nor  can  tho 
difference  in  the  height  (varying  from  3 ft.  6 in.  to 
nothing,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the  Nor- 
man ridge-line),  make  all  the  difference  between 
dwarfing  the  tower,  and  restoi’ing  it  to  “ tho 
proportions  its  builders  intended  that  it  should 
have.”  Moreover,  I am  not  at  all  prepared  to 
believe  that  if  Mr.  Street  favoured  the  high  roof, 
he  would  favour  the  destruction  of  the  parapets, 
so  that  I am  able  to  gather  that  he  must  think 
as  I do,  that  the  appearance  will,  on  tho  whole, 
be  improved  by  the  high  roof,  and  that  such  a 
roof  can  be  erected  with  parapets. 

Mr.  Street’s  theory  of  the  Norman  roof 
finishing  below  the  string-course  of  tho  tower 
is  neAV.  His  diagram  exhibited  at  tho  Sociely 
of  Antiquaries  certainly  did  not  show  it  so,  nor 
are  there  any  marks  on  any  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  tower  suggesting  it.  The  only  evidence  id 
Mr.  Neale’s  drawing  of  the  transept  springers, 
and  this  part  of  the  building  I am  now  having 
accurately  measured. 

Mr.  Street  states,  most  inaccurately,  that  I 
have  “ taken  away  Avhatever  remained  of  the 
old  corbel  table,  &c.,  on  the  Avestern  part  of  tho 
nave,  and  have  erected  a new  parapet  of  Early 
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English  style  to  agree  with  the  old  work  in  the 
clearstory.”  The  Early  English  corbel  table 
remained  here  before  our  works  of  restoration 
were  commenced,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  Mr.  Neale’s  plate.  Thi3  portion  has  been  most 
faithfully  restored,  many  of  the  original  corbels 
being  retained,  but  as  this  part  of  the  restora- 
tion was  all  done  before  I came  on  the  scene,  it 
can  have  little  to  do  with  my  theory,  and  so  the 
reduclio  ad  absurdum  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  proposal  to  restore  the  high  roof  having 
met  with  such  an  unexpected  reception,  1 
tremble  to  think  what  would  happen  if  I sug- 
gested the  reinstatement  of  the  slender  Hert- 
fordshire spire  which  formed  a beautiful  feature 
probably  from  Trumpington’s  days  down  to  the 
last  century ; but,  nevertheless,  I venture  to  say 
that  I should  like  to  see  it  restored. 

J.  Oldrid  Scott, 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ST.  ALBAN’S. 

Sir, — As  it  is  impossible  to  answer  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  in  the  Times , will  you  allow 
me  to  make  public  in  your  columns  the  en- 
closed correspondence  arising  out  of  the  remark 
with  which  he  concludes  his  letter  in  that  paper 
on  Christmas-day,  under  the  above  title,  as 
follows: — ‘‘I  could  say  something  of  the  third 
companion’s  probable  impartiality,  too ; but  as 
it  has  not  been  published  by  their  newspaper, 
I will  not.”  Arthur  W.  Blomfield. 


I. 

" 28,  Montngu-square,  December  25,  1878. 

Sir, — I have  just  been  looking  at  the  brilliant 
display  of  squibs  and  rockets  with  which  (so  far 
as  the  Times  is  concerned)  you  bring  the  Battle 
of  St.  Alban’s  to  a close  this  morning. 

I notice  that  it  ends  with  the  exhibition  of  a 
* cracker,’  directed  against  myself,  which  only 
half  goes  off.  This  is  highly  unsatisfactory, 
and  I think  I am  entitled  to  ask  you  for  some 
explanation.  It  appears  tome  extremely  unfair 
publicly  to  impute  unworthy  motives,  or  to  in- 
f-innate the  probability  of  such  motives  in  so 
vague  a manner  as  to  render  distinct  repudia- 
i ion  impossible.  I,  therefore,  appeal  to  you  to 
state  clearly  by  what  you  believe  me  to  have 
been  biassed  in  the  very  minor  part  I have 
played  in  this  matter.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  feel  confident  as  to  the  springs  of  action,  even 
in  one’s  own  case,  and  I undertake  to  tell  you 
at  once,  if  you  succeed  in  pointing  out  to  me 
any  hidden  motive  in  what  I have  done  beyond 
the  ostensible  one  of  the  simple  wish  to  give  an 
honest  opinion  when  pressed  on  both  sides.  I 
am  entirely  unconconscious  of  anything  more  at 
present,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  conceive  what 
you  can  mean. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Arthur  W.  Blomfield. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart.,  Q.C.” 


II. 

On  a Post-card  received  December  27,  1878. 
“I  never  re-light  my  public  ‘crackers’  for 
private  exhibition,  and  I am  sure  it  is  unneces- 
sary in  this  case. 

E.  Beckett,  60,  Marina,  St.  Leonard’s. 
Arthur  Blomfield,  esq.’’ 


III. 

“ 28,  Montagu-square,  December  27,  1878. 

Sir, — The  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
your  reply  to  my  letter  is  that  you  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  public  insinuations  which  you 
are  not  prepared  to  substantiate. — I am,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  W.  Blomfield. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart.,  Q.C. 

I shall  publish  this  correspondence.” 


IY. 

“ 60,  Marina,  St.  Leonard's,  December  28,  1878. 

Sir, — The  fairer  ‘ inference  from  my  answer  ’ 
to  your  letter  is,  that,  if  a man  behaves  as  you 
and  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Christian  have  dime, 
and  then  besides  writes  privately  to  me  about 
my  ‘squibs  and  crackers,’  he  will  be  * answered 
according  to  his  folly.’  And  he  will  get  no  other 
answer. — Yours  obediently,  Edm.  Beckett. 

A.  W.  Blomfield,  esq." 


Y. 

“ 28,  Montagu-square,  December  30,  1878. 
Sir, — In  1 answering  me  according  to  my 
folly,’  you  clearly  remain  yourself  in  the  other 
great  soction  of  humanity. 


Allow  me,  however,  to  remark  that  the  roof 
of  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s  (spell  it  how  you 
like)  is  not  your  private  property,  though  you 
seem  to  think  so. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  W.  Blomfield. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Bart.,  Q.C.” 


FIVE  YEARS’  GROWTH  OF 
“ THE  BUILDER.” 

As  many  of  our  readers  and  subscribers  will 
doubtless  have  noticed,  the  annual  volumes  of 
the  Builder  have  of  late  years  considerably 
increased  in  bulk.  Our  volume  for  1874  con- 
tained 1,082  pages  ; that  for  1875, 1,160  pages ; 
that  for  1876,  1,276  pages  ; that  for  1877,  1,308 
pages ; and  that  for  1878,  just  completed,  1,372 
pages.  These  figures  (in  all  cases  irrespective 
of  advertisements)  show  a total  increase  of 
nearly  300  pages  in  five  years,  or  an  average 
addition  of  Bixty  pages  per  year  during  that 
period.  


NEW  WORKS,  CARLISLE. 

Messrs.  Tiiomlinson  & Co.’s,  Nelson-street 
Works,  Denton  Holme,  Carlisle,  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  machinery  and  fittings  are  also 
ready  for  starting  to  run.  The  loom-shed  is 
about  133  ft.  square,  and  contains  322  looms, 
and  is  so  planned  as  to  be  easily  extended.  The 
warehouse  block,  measuring  184  ft.  by  34  ft., 
and  three  stories  high,  is  placed  to  the  front, 
being  somewhat  ornate,  and  contains  long  rooms 
for  beaming,  warping,  sizing,  &c.  The  engines 
and  boilers,  chimney  (100  ft.  high),  mechanics’ 
shop,  twisting  block,  stabling,  &c.,  comprise  a 
block  of  buildings  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
loom-shed.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  C.  & J.  Armstrong,  contractors,  at  a 
cost  of  from  8,0001.  to  9,000L  exclusive  of  land 
and  machinery.  The  engines  and  boilers  are 
by  Messrs.  Pratchitt  Bros.  Mr.  Jno.  Allan  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  whole  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  and 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hetlierington  & 
Oliver,  architects. 


“INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS”  JN 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  reported  the 
progress  of  the  Newcastle  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  which  was  formed  in  1869  with  the 
object  of  erecting  a suitable  building  in  which 
suites  of  rooms  should  be  provided  for  between 
forty  and  fifty  families.  In  selecting  a site  for 
the  buildings,  the  company  wisely  kept  in  view 
the  possibility  of  the  need  of  enlargement,  and 
a block  of  buildings,  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  accommodating  forty-two  families,  was 
erected  and  opened  in  1870,  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Social  Science  Association.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  was  so  marked  that  within 
two  years  the  company  resolved  to  attempt  a 
considerable  extension  of  their  sphere  of  opera- 
tions. In  1872  plans  for  a new  building  were 
submitted  to  the  local  contractors,  but  it  was 
found  that  in  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  block  was  built  the  price  of  labour  and 
of  materials  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  preclude  all  hope  of  erecting  similar  premises 
that  could  be  let  at  the  same  moderate  rate  of 
rent.  Had  the  directors  chosen  to  follow  the 
general  policy  of  those  around  them,  and  raised 
their  rents,  they  could  at  once  have  proceeded 
with  their  extension,  but  this  line  of  action  would 
have  excluded  from  their  dwellings  the  class  for 
whom  they  were  specially  designed,  and  it  was 
resolved,  for  the  time  being,  to  shelve  the  plans 
for  anew  building.  In  1875  action  was  again  taken 
to  procure  estimates  of  cost,  but  the  result  was 
precisely  the  same  as  had  been  the  case  three  years 
previously.  The  cost  of  building  had,  in  fact, 
increased  enormously  since  1870.  But  it  chanced 
that  the  period  of  general  prosperity  was  even 
then  nearing  its  end,  and  with  dulness  of  trade 
came  a great  fall  in  the  prices  of  building 
material  and  cheaper  labour.  In  1877  the 
directors  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  proceed  with  their  long-con- 
templated extensions,  and  the  responses  from 
local  contractors  being  satisfactory,  all  despatch 
has  been  made  with  the  work. 

The  new  ranges  of  building  may  bo  said  to 
have  completed  the  original  idea  of  the  dwell- 
ings, which  now  run  in  lines  the  shape  of  which 
may  be  roughly  suggested  by  the  letter  E.  The 
range  consists  of  a large  central  block,  with  two 


wings  stretching  from  it  right  and  left,  and  short 
flanking  sections  returned  from  the  main  building 
at  each  end.  The  central  block  is  six  stories  in 
height;  the  whole  of  the  wings  and  flanking 
buildings  are  four  stories.  The  material  used 
for  the  old  portion  of  the  building  was  rubble, 
faced  with  brick ; but  the  new  portion,  which 
considerably  more  than  doubles  the  accommo- 
dation at  command,  is  built  of  brick  only.  The 
sole  ornament  about  the  erection  is  in  the  central 
block,  which  has  a mansard  roof,  with  dormer 
windows,  decked  with  finials,  and  fronted  by  a 
balustrade.  The  length  of  the  main  building  is 
412  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  central  block  is 
60  ft.,  and  of  the  wings  about  40  ft.  The  frontage 
is  to  the  south,  and  overlooks  the  locality  known 
as  the  Garth  Heads,  just  beyond  which  is  the 
New-road.  The  western  end  of  the  structure 
adjoins  Tower-street  and  the  Sallyport  Gate, 
and  to  the  eastward  a new  street  separates  it 
from  the  Industrial  Schools.  A range  of  yards 
lies  behind  the  main  block,  and  farther  to  the 
north  there  is  some  available  ground,  at  present 
occupied  by  wood-yards.  The  whole  of  the 
building  erected  by  the  company  is  divided  into 
seven  distinct  sections,  each  of  which  is  entered 
by  its  own  front  door.  The  sections,  saving 
only  the  central  block,  are  laid  out  uniformly  in 
suites  of  rooms,  after  the  French  and  Scottish 
fashion,  and,  in  all,  separate  “ dwellings  ” are 
provided  for  a hundred  families.  In  some  few 
cases  suites  of  three  rooms  can  be  let,  and  there 
are  places  where  a single  room  is  at  liberty  to 
be  dealt  with,  but  generally  the  suites  are  of  two 
rooms  each,  namely,  a kitchen  (or  living-room) 
and  a bedroom.  The  door  aud  common  stair- 
case are  in  the  centre  of  each  section,  and  on 
each  floor  there  are  two  suites  of  rooms  in  tho 
front  of  the  building,  and  two  suites  at  tho 
back. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  healthy  recreation 
and  instruction  of  the  inmates  of  tho  buildings, 
the  first  floor  of  the  central  block  contains  a hall 
or  reading-room,  51ft.  by  16  ft.  This  hall  will 
probably  be  used  as  a schoolroom  for  childreu 
by  day.  Washhouses  are  provided  at  the  far 
ends  of  the  yards.  Mr.  John  Price,  the  agent 
resident  on  the  premises,  reports  that  in  tho 
older  portion  of  the  building  the  annual  death- 
rate  was  no  more  than  14  per  1,000,  whilst  that 
of  the  whole  borough  was  about  22  per  1,000. 

The  architect  for  the  buildings  is  Mr.  J.  John- 
stone, of  Clayton-street,  Newcastle,  and  tho 
contractors  are  : — For  the  masonry  and  brick- 
work, Middlemiss  Brothers,  of  Corbridge  aud 
Newcastle  ; joiner- work,  Mr.  Driesdale,  of  Bath- 
lane,  Newcastle ; plumber-work,  Mr.  F.  Cable, 
New  Bridge-street  and  New-road,  Newcastle  ; 
plastering- work,  Mr.  F.  Wallace,  Newcastle; 
painting,  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  Clayton-street,  New- 
castle ; kitchen  ranges  and  fittings,  Messrs. 
Walker  & Emley,  and  Messrs.  Mather  & Arm- 
strong, both  of  Newcastle.  The  staircases  aro 
laid  with  granite  concrete,  by  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson, 
Newcastle.  Mr.  Jacob  Glaister  is  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  the  sanitary  and  other  arrangements 
are  looked  after  by  Mr.  Price. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  new  building  will  bo 
about  12,0001.  The  rents  of  the  suites  vary, 
according  to  the  conveniences  offered  and  the 
situation  of  each  particular  “ dwelling  ” in  the 
house,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  per  week. 


STUDENTS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  following  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Architectural  School,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
master : — 

First-class  Student. — W.  Stevens. 

Second-class  Students.  — F.  W.  Besant,  C. 
Bradley,  G.  H.  Cold  well,  H.  Goodall,  M.  J, 
Lansdell,  F.  C.  Lees,  A.  J.  Murray,  J.  B.  Phillips, 
L.  Stokes,  T.  Watkins,  T.  B.  Whinney. 

Probationers. — F.  C.  Booty,  F.  G.  F.  Hooper- 
W.  Lane,  C.  P.  Leach,  F.  W.  Littlewood,  W- 
Bassett  Smith,  N.  J.  Stanger,  T.  S.  Townsend. 


New  Clock  at  Northallerton. — A fine 
turret  clock  has  just  been  fixed  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Brompton,  Northallerton, 
the  work  of  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate- 
hill.  The  bed  or  frame  i3  of  iron  fitted  with 
plummer  blocks,  in  order  that  if  at  any  time  tho 
clock  should  require  cleaning  or  repairing,  one 
part  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  re- 
mainder ; the  wheels  are  of  hard  brass  cut  by 
steam-power.  The  time  is  shown  on  two  copper 
dials,  4 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  the  clock  Btrikes 
the  hours  on  a 9 cwt.  bell  and  ting-tangs  the 
quarters  on  two  smaller  ones. 
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ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  AND  THE  BIGHT 
TO  SUPPORT. 

ANGUS  V.  DALTON  AND  THE  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  WORKS. 

This  case,  which,  lias  already  been  discussed 
in  the  Builder  (p.  313  of  the  volume  just  com- 
pleted), was  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  last  week. 
It  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs,  coach- 
builders  at  Nevvcastle-on-Tyne,  against  the 
defendant  Dalton,  a builder  and  contractor,  and 
against  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  who  had 
employed  Dalton  to  pull  down  a house  and  erect 
upon  the  site  of  it  a new  Probate  Registry,  for 
damages  for  the  destruction  of  their  manufac- 
tory, which  fell  down  in  consequence  of  the 
excavations  made  on  the  adjoining  land  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  works.  The  plain- 
tiffs’ premises  were  about  100  years  old,  and 
had  been  converted  from  a dwelling-house  into 
a coach  factory  in  the  year  1819.  There  was  no 
party  wall  between  the  two  houses,  the  separa- 
ting wall  belonging  entirely  to  the  defendants’ 
premises,  so  that  when  it  was  pulled  down  the 
plaintiffs’  house  was  left  open.  But  the  floor 
joists  ran  into  a chimney-stack  on  that  side,  so 
that  the  pulling  down  of  the  wall  did  not  affect 
the  stability  of  the  plaintiffs’  building.  In 
excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  new 
buildings,  the  defendants  loft  a pillar  of  clay 
surrounding  the  pillar  of  the  chimney-stack. 
This  pillar,  however,  turned  outto  be  insufficient, 
cracked,  and  gave  way,  and  the  plaintiffs’  coach- 
factory  entirely  collapsed. 

The  action  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Lush 
at  Newcastle  Summer  Assizes,  1876,  when  the 
defendants  contended — first,  that  neither  Dalton 
nor  the  Commissioners  were  liable,  but  a sub- 
contractor whom  they  had  employed ; and, 
secondly,  that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  right  by 
prescription  to  the  support  of  the  adjoining 
land  for  the  plaintiffs'  building  in  its  altered 
form,  which  had  thrown  an  unusal  weight  upon 
the  chimney-stack  next  the  defendants’  land, 
and  of  which  the  defendants  had  no  notice. 

The  learned  Judge  decided  both  points  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  ordered  a verdict 
to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiffs,  subject  to  a refe- 
rence as  to  the  amount  of  damages. 

On  motion  for  judgment,  however,  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  consisting  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn,  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Lush  (Mr.  Justice  Lush  dissenting), 
entered  judgment  for  the  defendants,  on  the 
ground  that  the  evidence  showed  that  no  grant 
of  or  assent  to  the  easement  claimed  by  the 
plaintiffs  had  been  given  by  the  adjoiniug  owner, 
and,  therefore,  the  enjoyment  of  support  for 
more  than  twenty  years  did  not  give  a prescrip- 
tive right.  Against  this  decision  the  present 
appeal  was  brought. 

Lord  Justice  Thesiger,  after  a statement  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  carefully  examining 
the  authorities,  said  that  the  result  of  those 
authorities  was  that  a grant  of  support  to  build- 
ings by  adjacent  lands  was  to  be  presumed 
from  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  the  mere  fact  that  there 
had  been  no  actual  grant  of  the  easement 
would  not  do  away  with  the  presumption.  This 
presumption  was  subject  to  be  rebutted,  and  the 
rule  that  the  enjoyment  must  not  be  secret  in 
order  to  raise  the  presumption  applied  to  such 
cases  to  this  extent,  that  if  the  burden  upon  the 
servient  tenement  was  greater  than  that  which 
the  dominant  tenement  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  require,  that  would  be  evidence  to 
rebut  the  presumption.  He  was,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a new  trial.  As  to 
the  liability  of  the  defendants,  as  opposed  to 
the  sub-contractor,  he  was  of  opinion  that  point 
was  decided  by  the  case  of  Bowers  v.  Peate 
(1  Q.B.  Div.,  321). 

Lord  Justice  Cotton  concurred.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  such 
support  as  would  be  reasonable  for  a house  of 
the  character  and  appearance  of  the  house  for 
which  the  easement  was  claimed,  but  no  more. 

Lord  Justice  Brett  differed.  He  held  that 
the  right  to  support  of  buildings  by  adjoining 
soil  was  not  a right  of  property.  It  could  be 
obtained  by  prescription  ; but  that  was  on  the 
presumption  of  a lost  grant,  and  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  establish.  Evidence  could  be  given  that 
no  such  grant  had,  in  fact,  been  made,  which 
would  be  conclusive,  and  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  obtain  evidence  in  favour  of  the  prescription 
of  such  a character  as  would  legally  support  the 
presumption.  In  the  present  case  it  had  been 
shown  that  no  grant  of  the  easement  claimed 
had  actually  been  made,  and,  consequently,  the 
defendants  were  entitled  to  judgment. 


THE  FAILURE  OP  A CONCRETE  ARCH 
AT  RYDE. 

THE  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR’S  DEFENCE. 

In  the  volume  of  the  Builder  just  completed 
(p.  1159)  it  was  recorded  that  by  the  falling  of 
an  arch  forming  part  of  the  sluice  between 
Monkton  Marshes  and  the  Esplanade  at  Ryde, 
I.W.,  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  a man,  named 
John  Langford,  was  killed.  The  Coroner’s  jury 
by  their  verdict  found  that  the  failure  of  the  arch 
was  due  to  the  use  of  improper  materials,  and 
that  negligence  was  displayed  by  the  borough 
surveyor,  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  in  allowing  such 
[alleged]  improper  materials  to  be  used.  In 
consequence  of  this  verdict,  Mr.  Newman, 
together  with  the  contractor  and  clerk  of  works, 
was  censured  by  the  Coroner,  who  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  the  verdict  ought  not  to  have 
been  one  of  “ manslaughter.” 

The  matter  has  since  been  before  the  Town 
Conncil,  in  the  shape  of  a report  by  the  surveyor 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee.  Mr.  Newman, 
as  will  be  seen,  contends  that  the  verdict  was 
against  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  hints  that 
a coroner’s  jury  is  not  the  best  authority 
as  to  the  composition  of  concrete.  We  let 
him  speak  for  himself,  in  the  words  of  his 
report  (dated  December  3rd,  1878)  to  the  Com- 
mittee : — 

“ On  the  19th  and  20th  ult.  I tested  the  portion  of  the 
arch  of  the  new  sluice  between  the  Esplanade  and  the 
Strand  in  six  places,  at  regular  intervals.  In  each  case  two 
wooden  bearers  were  placed  on  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
having  a bearing  of  18 in.  across  the  arch,  and  -tin.  iu  the 
direction  of  its  length.  These  bearers  were  4 ft.  4 in.  apart, 
representing  two  wheels.  A weight  of  4 tons  4 cwt.  was 
applied  in  each  place  except  the  southern  end,  that  is  the 
part  next  the  portion  of  arch  where  the  accident  occurred, 
which  was  loaded  with  about  5i  tons.  Under  each  poiut 
loaded  a slight  strip  of  wood  was  placed  tightly  between 
the  arch  and  invert,  to  indicate  any  deflection,  but  none 
was  visible  in  any  case.  These  stationary  loads  would 
respectively  represent  moving  loads  of  3 tons  and  4 tons  on 
two  points,  or  6 tons  and  8 tons  on  four  wheels.  This  is  in 
excess  of  any  load  ever  likely  to  be  in  Cornwall-street,  and 
as  in  a year’s  time  tho  concrete  will  bo  at  least  double  the 
strength  it  is  at  present,  and  as,  when  the  arch  is  covered 
with  metalling,  any  weight  brought  upon  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  a larger  surface  ol'  the  concrete,  there  is  a 
very  large  margiu  of  safety.  Since  the  melancholy  accident 
which  took  place  on  October  1st,  the  November  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  lias  been 
published,  and  in  it  is  a paper  showing  the  result  of 
numerous  experiments  made  to  determine  the  proper 
proportions  of  sand  and  gravel  in  cement  concrete.  In 
this  paper  it  is  laid  down  that,  where  two  parts  of  sand 
are  used  to  one  part  of  eemout,  the  best  proportion  of 
gravel  is  4J-  parts ; this  is  nearly  identical  with  my  speci- 
lieation,  which  provided  for  one  of  cemeut,  two  of  sand, 
and  five  of  gravel In  consequence  of  my  express- 

ing at  the  first  day's  inquest  an  opinion  that  more  saud 
had  been  used  than  was  specified,  the  inquest  was  ad- 
journed to  enable  me  to  examiue  and  report  on  this 
point.  On  neither  day  was  any  evidence  given  showing 
I was  aware  of  any  improper  material  being  used,  nor 
was  there  any  evidence,  except  my  own,  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  engineer  for  detailed  supervision,  and 
my  evidence  was  what  is  known  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  such  matters,  that  an  eugiueer  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible, either  legally  or  morally,  for  what  may  occur 
when  he  is  not  present.  Such  a view,  it  appeared  to  me, 
needed  no  enforcing,  as,  if  the  engineer  were  personally 
able  to  insure  that  the  whole  of  the  materials  and  work- 
manship were  suitable,  a clerk  of  works  would  be  a needless 
extravagance.  However,  the  jury,  to  my  astonishment, 
and  against  the  summing  up  of  the  Coroner,  took  a different 
view,  and  one  which  I cannot  think  tho  evidence  warranted. 
The  resolution  of  the  Council  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  send  an  inspector  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  relieved  me,  at  the  time,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  steps  I should  take  to  vindicate  my  reputation ; but 
tho  refusal  of  the  Board  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
tho  Council,  and  the  Council  having  determined  not  to  have 
the  report  of  an  independent  engineer,  left  the  mattor  as 
the  jury  left  i\"  .... 

It  was  moved  that  the  report,  of  which  the 
above  formed  part,  and  a supplementary  report 
detailing  some  further  tests,  should  be  recorded 
on  the  minutes,  but  several  of  the  councillors 
of  Ryde  have  Buch  faith  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  decision  of  a coroner’s  jury  in  such  matters 
that  they  intimated  that  they  could  not  vote  for 
tho  motion,  inasmuch  as  the  surveyor’s  reports 
reflected  on  the  sagacity  of  the  jurymen.  In  the 
end,  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  reports  would  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  without  formal  authorisation. 


LIGHT  CASE. 

DAVENPORT  V.  RIDSDALE  AND  ANOTHER. 

Baron  Cleasby,  sitting  in  the  Exchequer  Divi- 
sion at  the  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of  London, 
with  a special  jury,  has  been  engaged  four  days 
in  hearing  this  case,  which  is  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  owners  of  property  in  towns,  and 
more  particularly  so  in  the  city  of  London. 

The  plaintiff  in  tho  suit  was  Mr.  Davenport,  a 
china,  glass,  and  earthenware  merchant,  carry- 
ing on  business  at  No.  82,  Fleet-street,  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  the  defendants  were  the 
owners  of  the  block  of  red  brick  building?,  in 


the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  which 
were  recently  erected  at  the  corner  of  Fleet- 
street,  next  to  Salisbury-court.  The  investiga- 
tion involved  the  calling  of  a great  many  wit- 
nesses, and  the  dealing  with  a vast  number  of 
figures  respecting  the  old  buildings  which  had 
been  pulled  down,  and  the  now  premises  which 
had  been  erected  upon  their  site,  but,  practi- 
cally, the  question  at  issue  became  whether  the 
addition  of  3 ft.  in  height  of  tho  new  wall 
beyond  the  47  ft.  10  in.  which  the  old  one  was, 
materially  obstructed  the  passage  of  light  to 
the  plaintiff’s  premises  standing  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Salisbury-court,  which  is  but  23  ft. 
in  width. 

The  plaintiff  gave  evidence  in  person,  and  all 
of  his  employes,  to  the  effect  that  his  premises 
were  not  so  well  lighted  as  formerly,  and  in 
support  called  as  experts  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson, 
Professor  Kerr  (who  produced  diagrams),  Mr. 
P.  Spiers,  and  Mr.  Woodthorpe.  All  their 
opinions,  according  to  the  defendants’  witnesses, 
were  drawn  upon  incorrect  information. 

Defendants  called  their  architect,  Mr.  Peebles, 
who  had  designed  the  new  buildings,  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Nicol,  and  Mr.  Williams,  from  tho 
office  of  Mr.  Barnes  Williams,  the  surveyor  of 
the  freeholders  of  the  land,  who  proved  the 
measurements  of  the  old  buildings  before  they 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
drawings  and  models  of  the  old  and  new  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  Peebles  gave  in  evidence  his  opinion  that 
the  access  of  light  to  the  plaintiff’s  premises 
had  not  been  materially  interfered  with  or 
obstructed,  and  this  opinion  was  supported  in 
great  detail  by  Mr.  Clifton,  Mr.  Hesketh,  Mr. 
Francis  Fowler,  and  Mr.  I’Auson. 

The  Judge,  in  summing  up,  said  the  question 
the  jury  had  to  answer  was,  is  the  plaiutiff 
substantially  prejudiced  in  the  enjoyment  of 
light  to  his  premises  by  the  alteration  made  by 
the  defendants  ? He  further  said,  the  j ury  were 
not  to  snppose  that  the  necessary  consequence 
of  their  finding  one  way  or  tho  other  would  be 
that  the  building  would  have  to  be  pulled  down. 

The  jury  retired  for  about  ten  minutes.  On 
returning  the  foreman  said,  the  verdict  is,  “ We 
find  that  Mr.  Davenport’s  light  is  not  materially 
affected  by  the  defendants’  building.” 

The  technical  form  was  said  to  bo,  motion 
refused,  and  action  dismissed  with  costs. 

Tho  counsel  engaged  were, — Mr.  Brown,  Q.C  , 
Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Watson  for  the  plautiff  ; 
and  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Oswald  for  tho 
defendants. 


WATER  FOR  GARDEN  FOUNTAINS. 

SEVENOAKS  WATER  COMPANY  V.  DOUBBLE. 

This  case,  heard  recently  iu  the  Sevenoaks 
County  Court,  is  of  some  importance  to  water 
companies  and  consumers. 

It  appeared  that  the  company  had  supplied  the  defend- 
ant with  water  for  domestic  use  for  some  yenrs,  and  with- 
out giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  tho  defendant 
had  made  a connexion  between  the  pipe9  in  his  house  and 
a fountain  in  his  garden  ; the  basin  of  the  fouutain  had  an 
overilow-pipe  that  would  take  all  the  water  that  passed 
through  the  fountain,  even  if  it  ran  day  and  night.  The 
company's  secretary  and  manager,  Mr.  F.  Hunter,  upon 
receiving  information  of  this,  visited  the  defendant ’s 
premises  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  asked  the  gardener  to 
turn  on  the  water.  He  did  so,  and  the  company  then 
demanded  payment.  The  defendant,  however,  refused  to 
meet  the  claim,  and,  after  many  applications,  the  com- 
pany gave  him  seven  days’  notice  to  pay,  tho  alternative 
being  that  his  entire  water  supply  would  be  cutoff.  As  ho 
remained  a defaulter,  the  latter  course  was  adopted  on  the 
26th  of  August.  The  company’s  manager  had  calculated 
that  the  quantity  of  water  that  could  pass  through  tho 
defendant's  pipes,  if  constantly  running,  would  exceed 
3,00J,000  gallons  yearly. 

The  defence  was  that  the  fountain  had  never  been  used. 

The  Judge  remarked  that  the  impression  on  his  mind 
was  that  the  fountain  had  been  fitted  to  be  used,  and  the 
defendant  had  used  it.  If  people  would  have  9uch  things 
they  must  expect  to  pay  for  them.  Judgment  would  be 
for  the  company  for  the  amount  claimed,  and  costs. 


Covent  Gai’den  Pantomime. — Reverting 
to  the  old  traditions  of  the  bouse,  the  present 
proprietors,  Messrs.  Gatti,  have  Bpared  nor  pains 
nor  cost  nor  skill  to  render  ‘‘Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk”  the  pantomime  of  the  season  ; and 
they  have  succeeded.  The  scene  for  the  Fairiep, 
the  Palace  of  King  Pippin,  with  its  ballet,  tlio 
Procession  in  honour  of  Jack,  and  the  Trans- 
formation scene,  are  fine  works  of  their  kind, 
and  will  long  dwell  in  the  memory  of  the  little 
ones.  The  variety  shown  in  the  dresses  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Thompson  is  marvellous,  and  the  se- 
quence and  harmony  nevertheless  obtained 
show  him  to  be  a real  artist.  There  is  plenty 
of  fun  in  the  piece,  too,  aud  we  can  safely 
recommend  it. 
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THE  STRIKES  OP  1878. 

Mu.  G.  Phillips  Bevan  writes  : — For  months 
past  there  has  been  the  same  dull  monotony  of 
falling  markets,  wages  reduced,  workmen  dis- 
charged, mills  closed,  furnaces  blown  out,  and 
collieries  laid  off,  and  1879  opens  amid  universal 
depression  and  distress,  such  as  the  present 
generatiou  has  seldom  or  never  known.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  with  this  diminu- 
tion of  work  there  would  be  comparatively  few 
labour  disputes  to  chronicle,  seeing  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  throughout  the  year  has 
been  very  great,  and  has  now  attained  enormous 
proportions.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  the  sum  total  of  strikes  for  1878  is  no  less 
than  277.  The  number  for  last  year  was  only 
181.  To  this  list  we  may  add  forty  strikes  in 
other  countries. 

A good  number  of  these  have  been  ephemeral, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lancashire  cotton 
strike,  which  was  attended  with  so  much  un- 
fortunate violence,  have  not  been  of  sufficient 
maguitude  to  rivet  public  attention,  like  the 
Clyde  shipbuilding  aud  the  London  mason3  did 
last  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  pertinacity 
with  which  some  of  these  quarrels  have  been, 
and  are  still  being,  fought  is  amazing,  in  the 
face  of  such  a hopeless  out-look  of  industrial 
affairs.  Of  individual  trades,  the  colliers  have 
led  the  way  in  general  restlessness  during  the 
year,  a fact  which  appears  to  be  largely  attri- 
butable to  the  fallacious  teaching  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald on  his  favourate  subject  of  limitation  of 
production.  The  building  trades  have  also  been, 
as  usual,  very  unsettled,  though  it  is  worth 
notice  that  the  majority  of  these  disputes  have 
arisen  in  the  North  and  Scotland,  where  wages 
are  always  less  than  those  of  the  South. 

The  results  of  these  strikes  only  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  that  they  utterly  fail  to  gain 
their  object.  Out  of  this  large  number  I can 
only  find  four  in  which  the  men  were  distinctly 
successful,  and  seventeen  in  which  a compromise 
was  entered  into,  and  these  only  in  strikes  of  no 
great  importance.  Whatever  excuse  there  may 
be  for  agitation  when  business  is  brisk,  there  is 
none  now ; and  those  leaders  who,  in  full  know- 
ledge of  the  deplorable  state  of  trade,  not  only 
in  England,  but  all  over  the  world,  and  also  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  foreign  nations  are 
treading  on  our  heels,  can  yet  advise  their  un- 
fortunate clients  to  strike,  and  thus  throw  fresh 
burdens  upon  charity  and  the  ratepayers,  are,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  fearfully  culpable. 


AUTOMATIC  EXTINCTION  OF  FIRES. 

The  vacant  land  formerly  occupied  by  the 
City  Gasworks  at  the  Blackfriars  end  of  the 
Victoria  Embankment  was  recently  the  scene  of 
an  important  experiment  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
Messrs.  Lawos  & McLennan’s  patent  self-acting 
lire  extinguisher.  The  principle  of  the  invention 
consists  in  fire  itself  being  the  means  of  bringing 
water  to  bear  in  such  a manner  as  to  shut  out 
air  from  the  flames,  and  so  deprive  the  fire  of 
oxygen.  To  effect  this,  perforated  tubes,  of  any 
size  or  shape  suitable  to  the  building  or  room  to 
bo  protected,  are  permanently  fixed  in  convenient 
places  ; and,  where  rendered  desirable,  from  the 
extent  of  the  area  to  be  protected,  the  tubes  are 
divided  into  sections  of  any  length.  These  tubes 
or  sections  are  connected  by  pipes  with  the 
water-main  in  the  street,  or  with  a cistern 
placed  over  the  building.  The  connecting- 
pipes  are  each  provided  with  a cock  and  lever 
and  when  the  latter  rests  at  right  angles  to  the 
pipe  the  cock  is  closed,  and  the  water  is  thereby 
shut  off.  The  lever  is  kept  in  position  by  means 
of  a cord,  which,  in  the  case  of  a theatre,  extends 
across  the  flies  and  wings.  On  the  occurrence 
of  a fire,  as  soon  as  the  cord  is  destroyed  by  the 
flames,  the  lever  falls  by  its  own  weight,  and 
opening  the  cock,  the  water  ascends  into  the 
perforated  tube  or  section  commanding  the 
area  on  fire ; the  perforations  being  arranged 
with  the  object  of  directing  the  water  so  as  to 
cover,  in  falling,  the  whole  surface  om  fire,  to 
the  exclusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  air.  The 
experiment  carried  out  consisted  in  setting  fire 
to  a wooden  structure,  erected  and  fitted  up 
somewhat  after  the  model  of  a portion  of  a 
stage  of  a theatre.  The  structure  contained 
12,672  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  was  protected 
by  one  2-io.  tube,  24  ft.  long,  extending  hori- 
zontally from  back  to  front.  This  tube  was 
divided  into  two  sections  of  equal  length,  and  a 
2-in.  upright  pipe,  provided  with  a cock  and 
lever,  was  connected  with  each  section.  Water 


was  supplied  to  the  upright  pipes  by  a 2£-in. 
main  attached  to  a hydrant  in  Tudor-street. 
The  structure  was  filled  with  a quantity  of  old 
scenery  and  other  highly  inflammable  stage 
properties,  including  masks,  paste-board  shields, 
festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  a few  planks,  a 
wickerwork  model  of  Cleopatra’s  needle  (!)  with 
the  hieroglyphics  which  had  once  covered  it 
hung  up  in  the  form  of  a sheet  of  canvas,  and 
other  similar  effects,  the  floor  being  strewn  1 ft. 
or  1 ft.  6 in.  thick  with  carpenters’  shavings. 
Before. applying  the  torch,  kerosene  or  benzoline, 
or  some  such  kindred  spirit,  was  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled high  and  low  over  the  rubbish  thus 
arranged  for  experiment,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  immediately  the  torch  was  applied  the 
flames  ran  with  almost  lightning  speed  from  back 
to  front  and  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  temporary 
erection  made  for  the  experiment,  and  the  top 
being  merely  a gridiron,  the  volume  of  flame  shot 
up  with  a roar  through  the  top,  reaching  nearly 
as  high  again  as  the  building.  The  fire  was  but 
three  minutes  in  attaining  this  degree  of  im- 
petuosity, and  then,  while  the  flames  were 
raging  in  the  height  of  their  fury,  the  water 
was  turned  on  and  the  fire  was  almost  com- 
pletely subdued  in  two  minutes, — almost  sub- 
dued, but  not  quite,  for  one  small  smouldering 
heap  in  the  centre  of  the  remains  kept  burning 
for  two  or  three  minutes  longer,  because,  from 
some  defect  in  fixing  the  perforated  pipes,  the 
water  seemed  to  fall  clear  of  the  apparently 
charmed  circle  in  which  the  bonfire  continued 
to  burn.  The  experiment  was  made  without 
attaching  the  cords  to  the  weights  before  re- 
ferred to,  the  levers  and  weights  being  down 
ready  for  the  water  to  pass  through  when  turned 
on  from  the  outside,  the  object  being  to  show 
how  the  invention  would  work  when  a fire  had 
got  a thorough  and  complete  “ hold  ” of  the 
building.  Had  the  cords  been  attached,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  practice,  the  levers  and 
weights  would  have  fallen  through  the  burning 
of  the  cords  long  before  the  fire  had  obtained 
so  great  an  ascendancy,  and,  provided  that  the 
water  was  in  the  pipes,  the  firo  would  have  been 
extinguished.  The  “automatic ” operation  of  the 
invention  is,  therefore,  dependent  on  human  care 
and  oversight  in  Beeing  that  the  valves  and 
gear  are  in  order,  and  that  there  is  water  in 
the  pipes.  


DRYING  DAMP  WALLS. 

TnE  following  procedure  is  described  by  a 
German  paper  as  a reliable  means  of  drying 
damp  walls.  The  wall,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
is  damp,  is  freed  from  its  plaster  until  the 
bricks  or  stones  are  laid  bare,  next  further 
cleaned  with  a stiff  broom,  and  then  covered 
with  the  mass  prepared  as  below,  and  dry  river 
sand  thrown  on  as  a covering.  A hundred- 
weight of  tar  is  heated  to  boiling-point  in  a pot, 
best  in  the  open  air;  keep  boiling  gently,  and 
mix  gradually  lb.  of  lard  with  it.  After 
some  more  stirring,  8 lb.  of  fine  brickdust  are 
successively  put  into  the  liquid,  and  moved 
about  until  thoroughly  disintegrated,  which  has 
been  effected  when,  on  dipping  in  and  with- 
drawing a stick,  no  lumps  adhere  to  it.  The 
fire  under  the  pot  is  then  reduced,  merely 
keeping  the  mass  hot,  which  in  that  state  is 
applied  to  the  wall.  This  part  of  the  work,  as 
well  as  the  throwing  on  of  the  river-sand  against 
the  tarred  surface,  must  be  done  with  the  trowel 
quickly  and  with  sufficient  force.  It  must  be 
continued  until  the  whole  wall  is  covered  both 
with  the  tar  mixture  and  the  sand.  The  tar 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  cold,  nor  must  the 
smallest  possible  spot  be  left  uncovered,  as 
otherwise  damp  would  show  itself  again  in  such 
places,  and  where  no  sand  has  been  thrown  the 
following  coat  of  plaster  would  not  stick.  When 
the  tar  covering  has  become  cold  and  hard,  the 
usual  or  gypsum  coating  may  be  applied.  It  is 
asserted,  if  this  covering  has  been  properly 
dried,  that  even  in  underground  rooms  not  a 
sign  of  dampness  will  be  perceived.  About  300 
square  feet  may  be  covered  with  the  quantities 
above  stated. 


Bangor  Cathedral. — About  fivo  years  since 
the  choir  and  transepts  of  Bangor  Cathedral 
were  restored,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  20,0001. 
It  is  now  stated  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are 
desirous  of  making  a fresh  effort  to  restore  the 
nave  and  side  aisles,  the  chapter-house,  and 
cathedral-yard,  works  which  it  is  hoped  to  effect 
for  6,000/.,  leaving  the  erection  of  the  tower  to 
a future  date. 


A RIVAL  TO  EDISON. 

Is  is  not  generally  known  that  Edison  has  a 
rival  in  the  division  of  the  electric  current. 
Herr  Siegfried  Marcus,  of  Vienna,  civil  engi- 
neer, has  even  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a 
fortnight  beforehand  in  his  application  for 
patents  in  Europe.  Wo  learn  from  an  eye- 
witness who  was  present  at  the  earliest  experi- 
ment which  Herr  Marcus  carried  on  before  a 
select  body  of  scientific  men  that  the  result 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  communications 
we  have  received  with  regard  to  Edison’s  ex- 
periments. The  Austrian  inventor  was  rather 
taken  by  surprise  in  his  preparations  by  tho 
news  from  New  York,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
get  ready  a larger  number  of  lamps.  Nor  had 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a proportionately 
powerful  electro-dynamic  machine  with  corre- 
sponding motor.  The  experiment  was  conse- 
quently carried  on  with  only  ten  lamps,  with  a 
small  Siemens  machine  and  a gas-engine  of 
horse-power.  It  is,  however,  described  as 
completely  successful.  Herr  Marcus  made  the 
trial  with  a single  straight  wire,  to  which  were 
connected,  laterally,  ten  lamps,  placed  in  a 
closed  room.  The  several  lamps  were  of 
small  dimensions,  each  light  being  just 
sufficient  to  light  a room  of  moderate  size. 
The  division  of  the  light,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
duction of  small  flames,  was  completely  solved. 
By  touching  a key,  the  inventor  lighted  and 
extinguished  all  the  ten  lamps.  But  he  could 
also,  in  the  same  manner,  select  a single  lamp 
of  the  series,  extinguish  it,  and  light  it  again . 
Unprotected,  the  electric  light  appeared  like 
large  stars ; covered  by  a dull  glass  globe,  it 
distributed  a soft  day-like  light;  if  placed 
before  a reflector,  the  glare  was  overpowering. 
Our  authority  adds  that  thero  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  means  of  Marcus’s  method  and 
sufficiently  powerful  machines  thousands  of 
lamps  of  various  illuminating  power  may  be 
lighted  and  extinguished,  aud  at  a less  cost 
than  gas.  ____________ 


RADIATION  OR  CONVECTION. 

Sir, — Being  in  Paris,  I have  but  recently 
seen  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  November  23rd, 
and  Mr.  Horace  Field’s  comments  of  November 
30th.  I did  not  go  into  details  of  appliances 
for  special  cases,  and  their  cost,  as  this  would 
require  a good-sized  volume  to  describe  the 
principal  ones,  and  many  jealous  men  would 
still  be  omitted.  But  there  are  general 
principles  that  should  be  comprehended  before 
we  can  make  satisfactory  progress  in  this 
direction. 

Now,  there  are  two  distinct  principles  of 
warming, — one  is  by  direct  radiation,  and  the 
other  is  by  convection.  A third,  though  of  les3 
importance,  is  by  conduction. 

A thermometer,  with  the  bulb  exposed,  hang- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  fire-room  of  a steamship 
will  frequently  indicate  100°,  while  another 
thermometer  hanging  beside  it,  in  air  of  tho 
same  temperature,  but  screened  by  a double 
tin  tube  from  the  radiation,  will  indicate  as  low 
as  303,  or  below  the  freezing-point.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  thermometers  exposed  in 
an  ice-house  on  a hot  day  in  summer  might 
show  the  exposed  thermometer  indicating  45°, 
while  the  one  in  the  air-tubes  would  indicate 
70°  or  80°. 

These  aro  very  radical  differences  as  affecting 
the  inanimate  thermometer.  A human  being 
is  still  more  sensitive.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  these  radically  different  conditions  would 
have  very  different  effects  on  the  human  system. 
What  these  effects  are  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

The  man  in  the  boiler-room  may  be  in  a 
strong  draught  of  cold,  invigorating  air,  at  a 
temperature  below  the  freezing-point,  and  at 
the  same  time  bo  abundantly  warmed  by  the 
bright  radiation  from  the  boilers;  while  the 
man  in  the  ice-house  may  be  surrounded 
by  warm,  debilitating  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  feel  chilly  and  uncomfortable,  because  the 
warmth  of  his  body  is  being  radiated  to  the 
cold  walls. 

We  are  sadly  deficient  in  thorough  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  exact  effect  of  these 
various  conditions  upon  the  human  . system, 
because  so  few  sanitarians  or  physiologists  have 
carefully  studied  or  experimented  upon  this 
special  point. 

It  is  stated,  however,  by  some  experimenters 
that  twice  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is 
exhaled  when  breathing  air  near  zero  that  there 
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*s  when  inhaling  air  near  the  temperature  of 
the  blood. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  more  cheerful 
and  bright  ho  and  all  his  neighbours  are  on  a 
bright  sunny  day,  with  a cool  bracing  air,  than 
they  are  when  the  air  is  warm  and  no  radiation 
from  the  sun. 

The  mortality  tables  of  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  last  ten  years  give  about  100  additional 
deaths  per  week  for  every  degree  the  average 
tempei’ature  exceeds  75°. 

Close  observation  and  a careful  study  of 
these  points  have  produced  the  very  strong  con- 
viction on  my  mind  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  maintenance  of  sound  physical 
health  that  in  our  artificial  arrangements  we 
maintain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  conditions 
found  in  the  external  atmosphere.  Here  the 
solid  objects  are  warmer  than  the  air,  and  we 
receive  our  warmth  by  radiation.  But  in  our 
dwellings  there  is  a strong  disposition  to  imitate 
the  conditions  of  the  ice-house  by  having  the 
air  hotter  than  the  solid  objects.  It  was 
against  this  popular  tendency  that  I wished  to 
protest  so  decisively  in  my  letter  of  the  23rd. 

It  is  astonishing  how  few  persons  make  the 
distinction  between  the  various  conditions  of 
obtaining  their  warmth.  If  the  thermometer 
indicates  the  prescribed  temperature  they  think 
that  is  all  that  is  required.  Aud  another  point 
I have  often  noticed,  the  thermometer  is  usually 
hung  about  the  height  of  the  head,  and  many 
persons,  like  the  ostrich,  seem  to  think  if  their 
heads  arc  covered  by  the  warm  air  it  is  all 
right.  In  the  external  atmosphere  the  sun 
warms  the  earth  at  our  feet,  and  our  heads  are 
cooler.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  different 
arrangements,  I would  simply  say  that  a careful 
study  of  practical  details  shows  direct  radiation 
to  be  much  cheaper  than  warming  by  hot-air 
currents. 

But  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  con- 
fused by  this  until  we  havo  settled  the  funda- 
mental principle.  Is  heating  by  direct  radia- 
tion more  wholesome  than  heating  by  hot-air 
currents  ? 

When  we  know  what  we  want  the  mechanics 
will  gladly  manufacture  whatever  their  customers 
will  buy.  If  we  cannot  pay  for  a healthful 
heating  apparatus  we  must,  of  course,  take 
what  we  can  pay  for,  and  die  the  sooner. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  no  one’s 
poverty  will  condemn  him  to  the  company 
around  the  unimproved  fire  Mr.  Field  refei’s  to, 
even  if  he  should  get  his  heating  free. 

L.  W.  Leeds,  of  New  York. 


“IDLE  HANDS  TO  WASTE  LANDS.” 

Sir, — I wish  every  working  man,  and  he 
especially  who  labours  with  his  hands,  and 
whatever  his  trade,  would  read  and  study  your 
article  in  a recent  number  of  the  Builder,  in 
which  you  advocate  an  extension  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  something  else.  Not  that  all 
would  agree  with  your  conclusions,  which  is 
scarcely  to  bo  expected.  The  coal-miner  would 
point  to  a decreasing  demand  for  coal  in  every 
department  of  manufacture,  and  a great  accumu- 
lation of  coal  on  the  pit’s  bank  (one  noble  lord 
is  reported  to  have  some  60,000  tons  stacked  at 
Newtownards)  as  a sufficient  reason  why  supply 
should  be  reduced,  instead  of  increased,  and  so 
in  other  departments  of  industry.  But  there  is 
one  kind  of  manufacture  in  which,  beyond 
description,  we  are  sadly  deficient,  and 
dependent  upon  other  countries  where  I think 
we  ought  not  to  be,  to  which  the  idle  miner  and 
ironworker,  spinner  and  weaver,  builder,  and  all 
other  surplus  hands  might,  and  ought  to,  tnrn 
to,  namely  the  production  of  the  food  of  the 
people.  We  in  England  are  every  year  more 
and  more  neglecting  this  vital  manufacture, 
notwithstanding  the  apparently  overwhelming 
interest  attaching  at  this  period  of  the  year  to 
onr  agricultural  shows,  but  which  are  supported 
by  a very  small  minority  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  only. 

I have  in  times  past,  by  your  favour,  called 
the  attention  of  the  l’eaders  of  the  Builder  to 
this  very  important  fact, — a fact  which  has 
now  become  of  first-rate  importance,  and  which 
will  shortly  have  to  bo  faced  if  England  is  to 
hold  her  own  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world, 
viz.,  that  we  are  dependent  upon  other  countries 
for  the  bulk  of  the  food  we  eat,  and  that  no 
nation,  however  vast  its  empire,  or  apparently 
prosperous  its  condition,  can  ever  be  really 
independent  or  permanently  prosperous  while 
that  condition  obtains.  All  history  attests  this. 


Lest  I should  be  suspected  of  being  an 
alarmist,  I subjoin  a statement  of  our  food  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom,  copied  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  six  months,  ending 


June  last : — - 

Animals  (living)  

Value. 

..  £6,693,778 

3,771.421 

226,5  Vi 

,,  (fresh)  

760,118 

fi,  122, 336 

1,697,789 

Chicory  

+4,806 

Corn  (wheat) 

11,906,592 

„ (meal)  

4,038,626 

1,377,696 

995,831 

383,542 

1,295,655 

Meat  (various)  

741,900 

Pork  (not  hams)  

Poultry  and  same 

135,651 

Yeast  ;dried) 

Total,  six  months 

...  £56,820,541 

Rate  per  annum  

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  bulk  of 
this  enormous  importation  comes  to  Great 
Britain  alone,  because  Ireland  supplies  us  with 
a very  large  additional  quantity  of  food  not 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list,  of  which  wo 
have  no  return,  and  nothing  is  mentioned  in  the 
list  which  could  not  be, — and,  indeed,  is  in  a 
small  way, — produced  in  this  country,  and  of  a 
better  quality. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  that  in  the  future  our 
foreign  trade — in  some  branches,  at  least, — can 
become  of  the  magnitude  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  America  has  becomo  independent  of  us 
in  almost  everything ; and  other  countries  with 
whom  we  have  ti’aded  largely  formerly  are 
rapidly  becoming  manufacturers  of  goods  for 
their  own  markets,  made  by  English  machinery, 
and  directed  in  many  cases  by  English  heads. 

Except  the  very  interior  of  Africa,  which  yet 
remains  unexplored  and  undeveloped  to  trade, 
there  remains  little  of  the  earth’s  surface 
where  we  have  not  penetrated  with  our  goods. 
Our  greatest  efforts  in  recent  years  have  been  to 
abolish  waste  in  all  things,  and  if  wo  are  to 
hold  our  own  we  must  now  direct  our  anxious 
attention  to  the  enormous  waste  of  the  soil  of 
this  country  which  now  obtains.  Agriculture 
is  the  very  foundation  of  every  nation’s  per- 
manent prosperity,  and  to  it  the  efforts  of  our 
present  surplus  population  must  be  directed.  No 
need,  then,  to  dispute  about  short  time,  or  a 
road  to  ruin.  Let  the  cry  be,  “ Back  to  the 
land  ! ” E.  Grimes. 


THE  AIR  IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

Sir, — Whenever  I go  to  South  Kensington 
Museum  I find  the  place  stuffy.  This  stuffiness 
increases  as  one  leaves  the  entrances  (where  a 
little  fresh  air  unavoidably  finds  its  way  in),  and 
reaches  its  culmination  in  the  picture-galleries. 
The  symptoms  there  produced  are,  first,  a sense 
of  extreme  closeness,  the  air  having  a peculiar 
taste.  My  eyes  involuntarily  wander  upwards 
and  roundabout  to  see  if  thei*e  is  an  open  window 
within  reach.  There  are  windows  in  the  build- 
ing by  the  hundred,  but  they  appear  to  be  all 
shut.  After  a few  minutes  of  this  in  the 
picture-galleries,  I am  overcome  by  a feeling  of 
lassitude,  prompting  me  to  lean  against  door- 
posts in  a demoralised  state,  and  heave  immense 
sighs.  Lastly,  headache  comes  on,  and  I am 
driven  out.  As  I reach  the  exit  I feel  much 
better,  and  a few  minutes  outside  puts  me  all 
right  again. 

Now  here  obviously  the  air  is  impure,  but 
what  I particularly  wish  to  know  is  the  cause  of 
the  impurity.  Air  of  the  same  temperature 
outside,  or  in  a fire-lighted  house,  produces 
none  of  the  disagreeable  symptoms  I have  de- 
scribed. The  museum  appears  to  receive 
warmed  air  through  gratings  in  the  floor.  Is 
this  air  pure,  in  the  first  place  P Does  it  become 
contaminated  in  the  process  of  warming  ? Or, 
lastly,  is  the  noxious  state  of  the  air  caused  by 
the  extremely  slow  manner  in  which  it  is 
changed,  thus  allowing  it  to  become  charged 
with  human  eliminations  ? I incline  to  the  last 
view  of  the  matter,  for  I observe  that  the  air  in 
the  picture-galleries  is  stagnant,  many  hours 
being  probably  required  to  thoroughly  change 
it.  Indeed,  I should  not  be  surprised  if  it  took  a 
whole  day  for  the  air  in  some  of  the  shut-up 
culs-de-sac  to  be  renewed,  aided  by  natural  dif- 
fusion, which  is  very  trifling  in  such  a place,  and 


the  motion  of  the  visitors.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  possible  that  the  air  is  vitiated  in  the  pro- 
cess of  warming,  for  I have  observed  similar 
symptoms  at  other  places  supplied  with  arti- 
ficially warmed  air,  but  not  so  much  in  buildings 
where  the  real  external  air  finds  its  way  in 
freely  without  warming. 

I,  aud  no  doubt  many  others,  can  find  little 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  accumulated 
treasures  at  South  Kensington  while  the  venti- 
lation remains  as  it  is,  though  I might  get 
acclimatised  were  I one  of  those  fat  policemen 
one  Bees  about  the  place.  O.  H. 


FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION  AT 
DUKINFIELD. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  a recent  fire  at  Dukinfield,  near 
Ashton-under- Lyne,  which,  if  thb  account  in 
the  local  paper  is  to  be  depended  upon,  seems 
to  have  put  a system  of  fire-proof  flooring  to  a 
complete  test,  which  it  stood  triumphantly. 
The  fii'6  bi’oke  out  on  the  19th  inst.  at  3.20  p.m., 
in  the  fourth  story  of  a cotton-mill,  and  raged 
until  7.30,  when  the  5,700  spindles  in  the  room 
had  been  destroyed,  but  neither  the  floors 
below  nor  the  two  over  were  materially  injured. 
Now,  I think,  the  system  which  has  stood  so 
fair  a test  deserves  all  the  advertisement  which 
your  paper  can  give.  May  I beg  some  of  your 
readers  in  the  vicinity  to  answer  the  following 
questions : — 

1.  What  is  the  size  of  the  building? 

2.  What  are  details  of  construction  and  the 
designer’s  name  ? 

3.  Are  the  floors  above  and  below  structurally 
damaged  ? — will  they  have  to  be  rebuilt  ? 

J.  G. 


BUILDERS’  ACCOUNTS. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  to  say 
a few  words  in  answer  to  your  correspondent, 
“A  Builders’  Surveyor,”  on  the  matter  of 
builders’  accounts,  as  it  is  a subject  of  great 
interest  to  a large  number  of  your  readers. 

In  my  opinion  the  difficulties  referred  to  will 
bo  readily  overcome  by  adopting  an  improved 
system  of  book-keeping,  which  shall  show,  by 
means  of  subsidiary  books,  the  prime  cost  of 
each  part  of  the  work,  separately  fi'om  the  total 
prime  cost,  shown  by  the  principal  books,  and  a 
ready  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  all 
entries. 

When  this  is  done  “A  Builders’  Surveyor” 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  proving  beyond  dispute 
the  actual  prime  cost  of  any  particular  item 
required;  aud  then,  in  dealing  with  men  who 
have  a disposition  to  act  honourably  and  fairly, 
it  will  be  easy  to  fix  a price  which  shall  include 
an  adequate  profit. 

At  present,  in  many  cases,  builders  are  un- 
willing to  produce  their  books,  as  proof  of  pi-imo 
cost,  in  consequence  of  their  being  kept  upon  an 
old-fashioned  hap-hazard  method, — not  system, 
— which  is  so  unsatisfactory  and  complicated 
that  their  production  would  hardly  mend 
matters,  and  quite  fail  to  give  clearly  the 
information  required.  H.  C.  Be  VIS. 


SPOTS  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir, — I quite  agree  with  your  correspondents 
that  weight,  fineness,  and  tensile  strength,  aro 
indispensable  qualities  ; but  there  is  yet  another. 
Should  it  not  be  insisted  that  all  cements  should 
be  so  manufactured  that  they  may  not,  after 
use,  developo  those  black  patches  of  vegetation 
that  so  frequently  eat  through  paint  aud  spoil 
the  appearance  of  cemented  walls  ? I have  been 
annoyed  beyond  meEifire  with  work  that  has  so 
turned  out,  and,  despite  all  my  efforts,  the  black 
leprous  spots  remain  ; I cannot  kill  them.  Zo- 
pissa,  silicate  solution,  oils,  &c.,  have  all  failed. 

Thomas  E.  Knigiitley. 


POWER  IN  THE  SEWER. 

Sir, — As  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light 
depends  in  a great  degree  on  the  expense  of 
motive  power,  may  I ask  if  the  main  sewer 
could  not  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  ? I am  not 
aware  of  the  volume  of  fluid,  nor  of  the  velocity 
with  which  it  runs,  but  if  these  are  sufficient, 
there  seems  to  me  no  reason  why  an  attempt 
should  not  be  made  to  light  the  Thames 
Embankment,  either  by  a turbine  or  an  under- 
shot wheel  fixed  in  the  sewer. 

Rout.  Palmer, 
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QUANTITIES. 

Sir  —Witt  reference  to  the  correspondence 
in  your  journal  respecting  the  legal  relations  of 
quantity  surveyors  to  architects,  builders,  and 
owners,  the  difficulty  suggested  by  your  corre- 
spondent, “ Fogged,”  can  be  easily  remedied  by 
the  insertion  of  a clause  in  the  contract  to  the 
effect  that  the  builder  shall  pay,  out  of  the  first 
instalment,  to  Messrs,  (the  quantity  surveyors) 
the  sum  of  (i.e.,  the  amount  of  their  charges  as 
entered  in  the  bills  of  quantities),  and  shall 
produce  their  receipt  to  the  architect,  who  shall 
have  power  to  refuse  any  further  certificate 
till  it  is  so.  This  has  always  been  my  practice, 
with  a further  provision  that  the  employer  is 
not  in  any  way  to  be  held  answerable  for  the 
correctness  of  the  said  quantities. 

Cii.  G.  Wray. 


motion,  of  great  importance  for  exact  lathes,  is 
insured.  (7.)  The  driving-straps  may  be  opened, 
shortened,  lengthened,  and  again  joined  at  any 
point.  (8.)  Repairs  will  not  be  required  ; each 
individual  wire  having  to  endure  the  same 
strain  and  to  transmit  the  same  amount  of 
power  as  all  the  others,  the  strap  undergoes 
wear  and  tear  in  its  entirety.  If  the  expense 
caused  by  repairs  of  leather  straps  in  course  of 
time  is  taken  into  consideration,  which  in  large 
works  reaches  a pretty  stiff  sum  per  annum, 
this  advantage  of  the  patent  straps  is  evident. 
(9.)  If  the  wire  is  galvanised  or  oxydised,  the 
straps  will  resist  all  the  effects  of  wet  weather, 
pass  without  injury  through  water  or  through 
damp  spaces,  and  are  never  affected  by  the 
temperature.  (10.)  The  original  cost,  com- 
pared with  that  of  double  leather  straps,  is 
about  33  per  cent.  less. 


WEDNESBURY  COMPETITION. 

'Sm.-Some  months  since  there  appeared  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Builder  of  the  Wednesbury  School  Board, 
inviting  architects  to  send  in  plans  for  proposed  new 
schools  in  lligh-street  and  New-town.  Plans  were  to  be 
sent  in  by  the  1st  of  October.  Nothing  has  been  heard 
from  the  authorities  since  that  time,  and  the  drawings  have 
not  been  returned.  Compbtitob. 


A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LEATHER 
MACHINE-STRAPS. 

We  learn  from  Wieck’s  Qewerbe-Zeitung  that 
a German  firm  is  now  making  machine-straps 
of  wire.  It  has  been  attempted  at  various  times 
to  find  a cheap  substitute  for  leather ; gum- 
elastic,  gutta-percha,  and  hair  having  been 
tried,  hitherto  without  the  desired  success. 
Those  three  materials  suffer  under  the  great 
disadvantages  that  they  stretch  too  much,  are 
difficult  to  join,  shorten,  or  lengthen;  their 
power  of  adhesion  is  insufficient,  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  stretch ; they  are  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  temperature,  and  attacked  by 
oils  and  acids.  Besides  all  these  drawbacks, 
they  are  too  dear.  The  problem  of  finding  a 
suitable  substitute  for  leather  machine-bands 
is  stated  to  have  now  been  solved.  The  driving- 
belts  in  question  are  made  of  the  best  crucible 
steel  wire,  in  transverse  network  of  one  to  ten 
wires,  in  any  desirable  length  and  width.  . The 
two  ends  of  the  strap  are  joined  like  the  middle, 
so  that  there  is  no  beginning  and  no  ending,  the 
belt  forming  an  endless  band.  Those  straps  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  flat  wire  ropes, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  wires  running 
parallel  longitudinally,  are  stiff  and  immovable. 
All  the  wires  run  parallel  only  across  the  width, 
in  such  a manner  that  one  wire  catches  into  the 
other  like  a spiral,  a continuous  densely-woven 
chain  being  thus  produced,  the  movability  of 
which  is  so  great  as  to  enable  it  to  go  round  the 
smallest  pulley.  The  straps  are  also  made  with 
leather  or  elastic  lining,  or  bordered  with  leather, 
elastic,  hemp,  hair- tape,  or  any  other  material, 
also  its  interstices  filled  with  gutta-percha,  to 
supply  elastic  bands  with  cotton  web,  and  to 
prevent  their  Btretching.  The  invention,  which 
has  been  patented,  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  combination  of  the  wire  network  with 
leather  or  any  material,  in  such  a manner  that 
the  flexibility  of  the  strap  is  retained,  next  the 
tonsion  in  transmitting  mechanical  labour  is 
sustained  by  the  wire-chain,  the  lining  affecting 
only  the  adhesion.  Where  largo  pulleys  and 
proportionately  broad  straps  are  used,  the  lining 
of  leather,  &c.,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  in 
that  case  the  border  of  the  wire  netting  is  suffi- 
cient for  transmitting  large  powers  upon 
metallic  pulleys.  If,  however,  the  pulleys  are 
covered  with  leather,  the  power  of  the  wire- 
driving bands  becomes  very  large.  The 
tightening  of  the  strap, — shortening  of  the  chain, 
— which  is  only  necessary  once,  viz.,  when  put 
on  by  means  of  a strap-key,  may  be  effected 
very  easily  and  very  quickly  by  taking  out  any 
desired  number  of  wires,  and  agaiu  joining  the 
two  ends  in  the  same  manner  by  twisting  in 
the  required  number  of  wires.  The  advantages 
of  these  straps  are  stated  to  be  as  follow: — (1.) 
They  stretch  but  very  little  after  they  have 
once  been  put  on  by  meauB  of  a strap-key.  (2.) 
Their  power  in  transmitting  mechanical  labour 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  driving-belts  of  any 
other  material.  (3.)  They  are  stronger  and 
more  durable  than  any  other.  (4.)  They  form 
an  independent  whole,  without  beginning  and 
end.  (5.)  Joining  by  means  of  screws,  rivets, 
and  the  inconveniences  attending  their  use,  are 
dispensed  with.  (6.)  An  equal,  steady,  silent 


COMPETITIONS. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epi- 
leptic.— The  Board  of  Management,  some  few 
months  ago,  invited  ‘ Messrs.  Batterbury  & 
Huxley,  Mr.  M.  P.  Manning,  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Stent  to  submit  in  competition  plans  for  rebuild- 
ing the  above-named  hospital  in  Queen-square. 
The  Board  have  decided  to  adopt  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  M.  P.  Manning,  of  Mitre-court, 
Temple.  The  honorarium  to  the  other  compe- 
ting architects  was  fixed  at  fifty  guineas. 

Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton.—' The  plans  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  proposed  new 
school  buildings  at  Horsdon  have  been  on  view 
at  the  Town-hall.  The  requirements  issued  by 
the  governors  for  the  guidance  of  the  architects 
in  the  preparation  of  their  plans  comprised  the 
following  : — (l)  Schoolroom  capable  of  holding 
at  least  250  ; two  day-rooms  for  the  boys,  one 
of  which  to  be  suitable  for  a dining-room  for 
day  boys.  (2)  Head-master’s  residence,  with 
sufficient  accommodation  to  supply  a boarding- 
house for  fifty  boys,  if  hereafter  erected  in  con- 
nexion therewith.  (3)  Porter’s  or  entrance 
lodge.  The  drainage  and  water-supply  to  be 
included  and  shown.  The  sum  proposed  to  be 
expended  for  the  above  is  11,000Z.  The  designs 
sent  in  are  twenty-two  in  number,  some  of  the 
architects  signing  their  names,  while  others 
have  adopted  a motto. 


general  office,  Blackfriars-road,  to  consider  the 
issues  raised  by  two  important  documents  cir- 
culated to  its  members  by  the  committee  of 
the  Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association.  The 
first  letter  invited  a meeting  of  all  employers 
in  the  London  district  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  extending  the  hourB  of  labour  from  54 
to  57fc  hours  per  week, — such  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  Association  Office,  46,  Watling- 
street,  on  January  7,  1879.  The  other  docu- 
ment was  a printed  circular,  in  which  the  case 
of  the  employers  was  stated  at  some  length, 
and  in  which  reasons  for  the  contemplated  in- 
crease in  the  week’s  work  wero  given.  After 
careful  consideration  of  these  documents,  the 
council  passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  imme- 
diate organisation  of  all  trades  for  a determined 
resistance  of  the  contemplated  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  nine-hours  system.  Funds  are  already 
available  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the 
large  sum  of  260.000Z.  already  accumulated  by 
the  Amalgamated  Society. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sheffield. — The  master  builders  of  Sheffield 
have  decided  upon  a reduction  in  all  branches  of 
the  trade.  The  reduction,  so  far  as  regards  the 
masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  labourers, 
will  begin  next  week,  and  the  wages  of  the 
joiners  will  bo  reduced  on  the  24th  of  June 
next. 

Wolverhampton. — On  the  21st  of  December 
the  whole  of  the  associated  builders  in  Wolver- 
hampton gave  their  men  notice  of  a reduction 
of  id.  per  hour  all  round,  to  take  effect  from  the 
18th  inst.  The  depression  in  this  trade  is  in- 
creasing. Thirty  - five  carpenters  were  dis- 
charged from  one  yard  alone  in  the  town  for 
want  of  employment. 

Bangor. — Notice  was  given  on  the  27th  ult.  at 
the  Denoric  slate  quarries,  employing  6,000  men, 
that  the  quarries  will  be  worked  only  three 
days  a week. 

Qreenock. — The  Greenock  operative  masons 
have  resolved  to  acquiesce  in  the  masters’ 
demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  wages  from 
8d.  to  7Jd.  per  hour  from  the  1st  of  January  ; 
but  they  have  declined  to  refund  the  30 1.  of  fine 
imposed  by  the  operatives  on  the  Masters’  Asso- 
ciation some  time  ago  in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  firms  having  used  machine-dressed  stones. 
The  Masters’  Association,  which  paid  the  fine 
at  the  time  under  protest,  have,  it  is  stated,  re- 
solved to  raise  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the 

fine. The  operative  joiners  of  the  town  have 

resolved  that  the  men  belonging  to  that  trade 
in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Caird  & Co., 
shall  accept  the  reduction  of  7 a per  cent,  in 
wages,  in  preference  to  increasing  the  working 
hours  from  fifty-one  to  fifty-seven  per  week. 

Staffordshire. — Upwards  of  2,000  nailers  have 
just  beendeprived  of  work  in  the  nail-making  dis- 
tricts of  South  Staffordshire,  owing  to  the 
general  refusal  of  the  masters  to  give  out  work, 
although,  it  is  stated,  they  have  some  good 
orders  on  hand. 

Threatened  Conflict  in  the  Engineering 
Trades. — A general  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, &c.,  was  held  on  Monday  night,  at  the 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Helland. — The  parish  church  of  Helland,  near 
Bodmin,  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Truro,  after  restoration  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  Mr.  William  May, 
of  Pool,  Camborne,  being  the  contractor.  Much 
of  the  old  “ cradle  ” roof  has  been  repaired, 
and  the  new  portion  has  been  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  in  pitch  pine.  Encaustic  and 
glazed  tiles  have  been  laid,  and  the  pulpit  and 
font  have  been  each  supplied  with  a granite 
base.  The  pulpit,  lectern,  and  communion-table 
are  of  plain,  unpolished  oak.  A portion  of  the 
old  stained  window  in  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  has  been  preserved.  The  building  is  heated 
by  a Rimmington  hot-air  apparatus,  and  lighted 
by  means  of  paraffin  lamps  raised  on  standards. 

Hollinwood. — A new  church  at  Hollinwood  is 
approaching  completion,  and  will,  it  is  thought, 
be  finished  by  Easter.  It  will  cost  8,0001.,  and 
a further  sum  of  4,0001.  will  be  expended  in  a 
tower  and  a peal  of  bells.  Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman, 
of  Bolton,  is  the  architect. 

Hornby. — Hornby  Church,  near  Bedale,  has 
been  re-opened,  after  restoration,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  York  Herald,  “ has  been  so 
carried  out  as  not  to  obliterate  the  fine  old 
architectural  beauties”  of  the  church.  The 
contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  works  were 
Messrs.  Shillitoe  & Morgan,  builders,  of  Camp- 
sail,  near  Doncaster,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
J.  L.  Pearson,  A.R.A.,  London.  The  total  cost 
of  the  restoration  has  been  6,0007.,  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  contributed  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Leeds. 

Burton  Leonard. — A new  church  at  Burton 
Leonard,  five  miles  from  Ripon,  has  been  con- 
secrated. The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard,  and  was  erected  in  consequence  of  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  old  fabric,  which 
had  become  so  ruinous  as  to  be  unsafe.  The 
old  structure  was  demolished  in  the  summer 
of  1877,  and  plans  for  a new  edifice  were  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  architect 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  The  new 
edifice  is  in  the  Late  Decorated  style,  and  con- 
sists of  a chancel,  nave,  and  organ-chamber,  a 
vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  a bell- 
gable  at  the  west  end.  The  east  window  is  of 
five  lights,  and  will  shortly  bo  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  illustrative  of  the  Ascension.  It 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Shiffner,  of  Copgrove  Hall. 
The  whole  of  the  stone  and  oak  carving  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Milburn,  York.  The  sole  contractor 
is  Mr.  T.  Wood,  Pickering,  and  Mr.  Nelson  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Tcbay. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 
at  Tebay,  Cumberland,  has  been  laid.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Carlisle. 

West  Dean. — All  Saints’  Church,  West  Dean, 
near  Seaford,  Sussex,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
restoration,  uuder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Rumble,  architect,  Eastbourne,  the  contractor 
being  Mr.  Longley,  of  Turner’s  Hill.  The  roof 
of  the  church  has  been  entirely  renovated,  the 
outside  of  the  tower  covered  with  shingles,  and 
the  nave  and  chancel  with  tiles. 

Milborne  St.  Andrew. — The  parish  church  of 
Milborne  St.  Andrew,  Dorset,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  restoration  and  enlargement  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  at  a cost  of 
about  2,500 1.  The  former  chancel-arch  ^ is 
Norman  Transition  work,  the  western  Bide  being 
ornamented  by  a bold  zig-zag  or  chevron  orna- 
ment. This  arch,  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
remains  of  the  former  building,  has  been  pre- 
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served  by  Mr.  Street,  being  transferred  to  tbe 
entrance  of  the  Pleydell  aisle,  while  the  chancel 
bow  has  a new  and  larger  arch.  The  north 
transept  has  been  retained,  bnt  by  raising  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  and  extending  the  church 
in  that  direction  an  entirely  new  north  aisle  in 
a line  with  the  Pleydell  aisle  has  been  pro- 
vided, thus  increasing  the  accommodation  con- 
siderably. Messrs.  Hale  & Sons,  of  Salisbury, 
were  the  contractors. 

Bentley. — A now  church  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Bentley,  in  the  parish  of  South  Weald, 
near  Brentwood,  Essex.  The  church  is  designed 
in  the  Early  English  style.  It  is  intended  to 
afford  accommodation  for  250  persons,  and  con- 
sists of  a nave  aud  south  aisle  about  60  ft. 
long ; chancel,  30  ft.  long,  or  one-third  the 
length  of  the  church.  The  organ-chamber  is 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the 
tower  in  a corresponding  position  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel ; on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
tower,  and  on  a level  with  the  choir,  is  the  vestry. 
Externally  the  walls  will  be  faced  with  flint  in 
random  courses.  The  dressings  to  windows  and 
door  quoins,  &c.,  will  be  in  Westwood  stone. 
The  roofs  of  nave  and  chancel  will  be  of  high 
pitch,  and  tiled  ; the  spire  broached  and  covered 
with  oak  shingles.  In  the  interior  of  the  church 
the  same  stone  as  that  outside  will  be  used  in 
the  arches,  nave,  arcade,  chancel,  and  organ- 
chamber,  as  also  throughout  the  chancel  to 
heads  of  lancets  and  doorways.  The  seats  will 
be  of  oak,  likewise  the  ceiling  to  chancel, 
which  will  be  panelled.  The  sacrarium  and 
chancel  are  to  be  paved  with  marble  mosaic 
in  small  tessera;  and  the  nave  with  Minton’s 
tiles.  The  church  is  erected  chiefly  through 
the  munificence  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Almeric 
Belli  (late  vicar  of  South  Weald).  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  of  London,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Hammond,  Romford. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS- 

Bowdon  (Cheshire). — The  memorial  stones  of 
a new  Baptist  chapel  and  schools  at  Bowdon 
have  been  laid.  The  building  will  be  Italian  in 
character,  of  red  brick,  and  is  being  erected  at 
the  junction  of  Hale-road  and  Byrom-street. 

; The  lower  story  will  be  used  for  school  pur- 
| poses,  and  will  comprise  a schoolroom,  67  ft. 
long  and  39  ft.  wide,  with  two  class-rooms, 
library,  &c.,  and  will  be  provided  with  a sepa- 
i rate  entrance  from  Byrom-street,  and  also  have 
I communication  with  the  chapel  by  means  of  a 
staircase  in  the  tower.  The  upper  floor  com- 
prises the  chapel,  73  ft.  long,  39  ft.  wide,  and 
28  ft.  high,  with  a gallery  over  the  main 
entrance.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
j nearly  500  persons.  Vestries  are  provided  at 
I the  back  of  the  chapel  with  a separate  entrance 
| from  Byrom-street.  The  main  fa9ade  is 
I towards  Hale-road,  and  will  be  flanked  by  a 
I campanile  rising  to  a height  of  61  ft.  The 
j cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  about  2,100Z.,  and 
j the  works  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Penning- 
i ton,  builder,  Bowdon,  from  the  designs  and 
| under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Owen, 
architect,  Manchester. 

Blackley. — Anew  Baptist  chapel  is  being  built 
at  Blackley,  near  Elland.  It  is  intended  to 
accommodate  500  adults  and  210  children,  and 
i will  also  contain  minister’s,  deacons’,  and  singers’ 
vestries.  The  interior  is  to  be  of  varnished 
i pitch  pine,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  building 
j will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  schoolroom,  underneath  the  chapel, 
| will  hold  from  350  to  400  scholars,  besides  heat- 
ing  apparatus  room,  serving-kitchen,  store- 
room, and  superintendent’s  vestry.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Horsfall,  of  Halifax,  and 
the  contractors  are  as  follow  : — Masons,  T.  Bot- 
tomley,  Elland ; joiners,  Hirst  & Wilson,  Elland  ; 
glazing,  J.  Bolton,  Halifax  ; heating  apparatus, 
J.  Calvert,  West  Vale.  The  total  cost,  including 
site,  will  be  about  3,500Z. 

Borrowby. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Bor- 
rowby,  near  Northallerton,  has  been  opened.  It 
is  Gothic  in  style,  is  capable  of  holding  200  per- 
sons, and  has  cost  500Z.  The  stonework  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Eyles,  builder,  of  North- 
allerton ; the  joiner-work  by  Messrs.  Foggin  & 
Sons;  the  painting  by  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Cooper; 
and  the  plumbers’  work  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Fowler, 
Northallerton.  Mr.  W.  Foggin,  Northallerton, 
is  the  architect. 

Alves. — The  Free  Church  of  Alves,  N.B.,  has 
been  rebuilt  and  opened  for  worship.  The  new 
building  has  been  erected  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
Reed  & Melven,  architects,  Elgin.  It  has  a spire 


rising  to  a height  of  53  ft.  The  church  measures 
50  ft.  long  by  42  ft.  wide,  and  is  fitted  with 
galleries  and  a platform-pulpit.  The  accommo- 
dation is  for  500  persons,  and  the  cost  is  about 
1,000Z. 

Middlesbrough. — A new  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  erected  in  Gilkes-street,  Middlesbrough, 
has  been  opened.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with 
stone  facings,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
850  people.  The  total  cost  has  been  1,300Z. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Ralph  Jackson, 
Middlesbrough.  Mr.  J.  Lord  was  the  builder. 

Cannock. — The  Wesleyan  Chapel  here  has 
been  reopened,  after  renovation  and  alterations 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Loxton,  architect. 

Dunnington. — A new  Baptist  Chapel  at  Dun 
nington,  near  Alcester,  has  been  opened.  Ic  is 
built  of  native  blue  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
facings.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Smallwood  & 
Co.,  of  Alcester  and  Wootton  Wawen.  The  total 
cost  is  about  1,400Z. 

Broomhill. — A Wesleyan  Chapel  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Broomhill,  near  Amble,  Northumber- 
land. The  building  is  intended  to  accommodate 
300  worshippers,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  700Z. 
Messrs.  E.  & A.  M.  Spence,  of  Amble,  are  the 
builders. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Cork. — On  the  23rd  ult.  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Cork 
School  of  Art  took  place.  The  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  head-master,  Mr.  James  Brenan, 
R.H.A.,  showed  that  the  number  of  students  on 
the  roll  of  the  school  for  the  year  was  260, 
being  an  increase  of  twenty-one  over  the  num- 
ber for  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
works  sent  to  South  Kensington  for  examination 
was  780,  and  the  number  of  prizes  awarded 
was  fourteen,  an  increase  of  five  over  last 
year.  In  the  second-grade  examinations  thirty- 
seven  students  were  successful,  being  an  increase 
of  thirteen  over  last  year.  As  in  the  case  of 
so  many  towns  in  England,  great  inconvenience 
is  suffered  by  the  Cork  School  of  Art  through 
the  inadequacy  and  unsuitability  of  the  only 
premises  available.  A better  state  of  things 
is,  however,  looked  forward  to  with  hopeful- 
ness. 

Seaham  Harbour. — The  annual  presentation 
of  prizes  in  connexion  with  the  Art  and  Science 
classes  here  took  place  the  other  day.  The 
school  shows  marked  advancement  both  in 
numbers  and  in  work  done,  and  special  prizes 
were  offered  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  the  head-master,  presented  his 
report,  in  which  he  urged  that  employers  of 
labour  would  advance  their  own  interest  by  send- 
ing their  apprentices  to  such  classes.  During 
the  past  year,  there  were  fifty-three  students  in 
art  and  six  in  science,  as  compared  with  forty- 
five  and  three  respectively  in  the  preceding 
year. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Pembroke  (Bermuda). — Two  stained-glass  win- 
dows, one  to  the  memory  of  the  late  bishop,  and 
the  other  to  the  late  rector,  have  just  been 
placed  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Pembroke,  Ber- 
muda. They  are  by  Ballantine  & Son,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  consist  of  two  lights  each,  that  in 
memory  of  the  bishop  having  for  its  subject 
“ Our  Lord’s  Charge  to  St.  Peter,”  and  “ St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens  ” ; and  that  in  memory  of 
the  rector,  “ The  Sower  sowing  the  Seed,”  and 
“ The  Shepherd  feeding  his  Flock.”  The 
bishop’s  window  has  been  erected  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colony. 

Kington  Magna  (Dorset). — A new  west  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  church  of  this  parish  by 
Miss  Dugdale,  daughter  of  a former  rector,  to 
the  memory  of  her  parents  and  sisters.  The 
stained-glass  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London.  The  three 
principal  lights  represent  the  infant  Saviour  in 
the  centre,  and  on  each  side  the  adoration  of 
the  Magi,  and  that  of  the  shepherds.  The 
stonework  of  the  window,  which  is  new,  is 
Decorated  in  character,  and  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Lilly,  of  Gillingham,  at  his  Chilmark, 
Wardour,  and  Tisbury  quarries. 

Hales  Ou-en.  — A stained-glass  window  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of  Hales  Owen. 
It  is  the  gift  of  Sybella  Lady  Lyttelton,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton.  The 
window  is  by  Messrs.  Hardmau,  of  Birming- 
ham. The  gift  included  the  tracery,  which  was 


designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  the 
intended  restoration  of  that  part  of  the  church 
whenever  the  work  may  be  resumed.  The 
subject,  chosen  by  Lady  Lyttelton,  was  suggested 
by  the  first  portion  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  is  treated 
in  twelve  sections,  as  follows : — In  the  upper 
division  are  angels,  archangels,  cherubim,  and 
seraphim;  in  the  second,  apostles  (St.  Peter, 
St.  James,  aud  St.  John  the  Evangelist), 
prophets  (David,  Isaiah,  aud  Elijah)  ; martyra 
and  confessors  (Abel,  Daniel,  and  Stephen)  ; and 
patriarchs  (Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob). 

Epworth. — The  east  window  of  Epwortli 
Church  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  to- 
commemorate  the  lengthened  period  which  has- 
marked  the  incumbency  of  the  Hon.  aud  Rev. 
Charles  Dundas,  who  for  five-aud-thirty  years 
has  been  rector  of  the  small  capital  of  the  Isle 
of  Axholme.  The  window  is  from  a design  by 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect,  Louth,  and  was. 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Constable,  of  Cambridge. 
It  contains  four  lights,  each  with  two  subjects, 
— Christ  bearing  his  cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Ascension,  our  Lord’s  appearance  to  the  two* 
disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(occupying,  however,  two  lights),  and  Christ 
disputing  with  the  doctors  in  the  Temple. 

Eccleshall. — A new  stained-glass  window,  the 
gift  of  two  ladies  in  memory  of  their  sister, 
has  lately  been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Eccleshall  Church,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  subject  is  the  finding  of 
our  Lord  in  the  Temple  at  the  age  of  twelve- 
years.  The  window  consists  of  three  lights. 

Kelsale. — The  east  window  of  Kelsale  Church, 
Saxmundham,  has  just  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Lancelot 
Robert  Brown,  and  Auna  Maria  his  wife,  by  their 
daughter  Georgiana  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
Frederick  F.  J.  Morrice.  The  subject  is  the- 
Ascension,  and  it  occupies  the  entire  five  lower 
lights.  The  window  was  executed  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  M.  Camm,  by  Messrs.  Camm 
Brothers,  Birmingham,  and  erected  by  Mr. 
Martin  Thomas  Gunn,  of  Stowmarket. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  PLANS  FOR  MAIN 
SEWERAGE,  DRAINAGE,  AND  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

A revised  edition  of  suggestions  as  to  the 
preparation  of  district  maps,  and  of  plans  for 
sewerage,  drainage,  and  water  supply,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  has  been  issued  (Knight 
& Co.).  Much  has  been  added,  both  in  the 
letter-press  and  in  the  plans,  and  the  suggestions- 
are  now  so  complete  that  a careful  study  of 
them  would  enable  a man  to  set  up  as  a sani- 
tary engineer.  Mr.  Rawlinson  has  put  into 
them  the  result  of  all  his  large  and  well- 
digested  experience. 


plUoIiS  Rcuifcreir. 

Dangers  to  Health  : a Pictorial  Guide  to 

Domestic  Sanitary  Defects.  By  T.  Pridgin; 

Teale,  M.A.  London : J.  & J.  Churchill. 
1878. 

If  Mr.  Teale’s  blue  arrows,  like  forked  lightning, 
or  Medimval  devils’  tails,  dashing  here  and  there 
out  of  soil-pipes  and  drains  into  cisterns  and 
chambers,  do  not  frighten  people  into  a proper 
revision  of  their  domestic  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, we  do  not  know  what  will.  There  i3 
nothing  like  an  appeal  to  the  eye  : — 

“ Things  by  the  ear  received,  men’s  minds  excite 
Much  less  than  when  submitted  to  the  sight  j 
For  the  spectator,  with  his  trusty  eyes, 

To  liis  own  mind  impressions  best  applies.” 

When  we  began  our  crusade, — say  thirty 
years  ago, — against  the  frightful  evils  which, 
then  existed,  and  were  bent  on  arousing  public 
attention,  we  acted  largely  on  this  belief,  and  it 
would  be  found,  on  looking  back  to  our  early 
volumes,*  that  all  those  sanitary  defects  which 
are  now  recognised,  formulated,  and  prescribed 
for,  were  pointed  out  by  means  of  drawings  of 
existing  instances,  which  were  in  some  quarters 
ridiculed  and  even  abused  as  exaggerations.  We 
say  emphatically  all,  without  exception. 

Mr.  Teale’s  volume  is  a very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  hygienic  literature;  results  of  the 
defects  described  are  given,  and  remedies  are 


* See  also  “ London  Shadows  : a Glance  at  the  Homes- 
of  the  Thousands,”  by  Geo.  Godwin,  1854  ; “ Town  Swamps 
and  Social  Bridges,”  by  the  same,  1859;  “ Another  Blow 
for  Life,”  by  the  same,  1804,  &c. 
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pointed  out : its  circulation  cannot  fail  to  do 
good. 

Apart  to  some  extent  from  the  real  object  of 
this  book,  Mr.  Teale,  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation,  makes  some  suggestions 
with  reference  to  the  accumulation  of  dust  in 
glass  cases  for  museum  specimens  which  deserve 
investigation.  Every  one  knows  the  injury  thus 
caused,  and  the  expense  it  causes,  but  the  reason 
why  the  dust  gets  admission  as  it  does  to  even 
the  most  carefully-made  'glass  cases,  is  seldom 
thought  of.  The  author  points  out  that  the  air 
within  is  constantly  altering  in  volume  through 
changes  in  temperature  and  of  barometric  pres- 
sure, and  that  this  causes  perpetual  currents  of 
dirt-laden  air  through  minute  crevices.  The 
remedy  is  to  supply  the  case  in  a regular  way 
with  cleansed  air,  and  Mr.  Teale  suggests  and 
illustrates  some  arrangements  for  effecting  this 
satisfactorily. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Masonic  Maga- 
zine (Kenning)  includes  a new  story,  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope,  called  “ Catherine  Carmi- 
chael; or,  Three  Years’  Running,”  and  a very 
interesting  story  it  is.  The  number  has  for 
frontispiece  a very  good  portrait  of  Lord  Skel- 

mersdale,  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Craft. 

“The  Garden  Oracle  for  1879”  (Gardener s'  Mag  a- 
cine  Office)  contains  a large  amount  of  informa- 
tion; for  example,  descriptive  lists  of  all  the 
new  plants,  new  flowers,  and  new  fruits;  an 
analysis  of  the  varieties  of  potatoes,  with  special 
reference  to  their  relative  productiveness,  lia- 
bility to  disease,  and  table  quality ; and  a 
treatise  on  the  construction  and  management 
of  propagating  cases,  with  special  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  amateur  gardeners. 

We  take  a paragraph  from  “ The  Popular 

Educator  ” for  January,  on  “ A Course  of 
Tinting”  : — “ In  commencing  these  instructions 
in  water-colour  painting,  we  would  urge  upon 
our  pupils  the  necessity  of  good  drawing,  and 
keeping  up  the  practice  of  it,  as  in  a great 
measure  their  success  in  painting  will  depend 
upon  the  ability  they  possess  for  representing 
the  exact  forms  of  objects  with  the  lead-pencil. 
Colours,  like  lines,  must  be  put  in  their  right 
places,  and  the  power  of  doing  this  in  both  cases 
is  strictly  that  of  drawing.  We  do  not  leave  off 
drawing  when  we  put  down  the  lead-pencil,  we 
simply  change  the  instrument  and  continue 
dr-awing,  but  with  other  materials.  The  pupil 
is  often  too  anxious  to  begin  the  painting  and 
leave  much  of  the  drawing  to  be  done,  if 
possible,  with  the  brush,  sometimes  from  a total 
inability  to  carry  out  faithfully  to  the  end  what 
we  should  call  a clear  or  severe  outline,  or  from 
not  understanding  its  importance  : we  can  tell 
such  that  if  they  find  it  difficult  to  represent 
the  forms  of  objects  truthfully  with  the  pencil, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  fulfil  their  intention  with 
the  brush  ; and  if  they  are  desirous  of  finishing 
the  picture  quickly,  -we  advise  them  to  draw  it 
well  first,  and  so  avoid  the  inevitable  blotching 
erasures  which  would  spoil  its  appearance,  and 
cause  so  much  discouragement.  Nothing  more 
readily  exposes  the  defects  in  a drawing  than 
filling  it  up  with  colour,  for  the  errors  and  im- 
perfections crop  up  as  the  painting  advances, 
and  many  who  have  foolishly  neglected  to  bestow 
a little  more  time  and  care  upon  the  drawing, 
could  testify  to  the  discouragement  and  failure 
which  usually  follow.” 


Depression  in  the  Lancashire  Building 
Trade — At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Moss-side  Local  Board,  a discussion  arose  on 
the  question  of  allowing  builders  further  time 
for  the  settlement  of  their  paving  accounts.  A 
deputation  attended,  and  pleaded  that  the  depres- 
sion in  trade,  and  the  number  of  houses  in  the 
district  unoccupied,  prevented  them  paying  just 
yet.  Building  societies  had  also  deprived  them  of 
support  owing  to  depositors  withdrawing  on 
account  of  hard  times.  Mr.  Murgatroyd  said 
that  if  the  Board  were  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  borrowing  powers  they  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  relieve  these  gentlemen.  They  had 
no  right  to  deal  kindly  with  one  and  not  with 
another,  and  he  moved  that  no  remissions  be 
made  to  any  property-owners  until  the  Board 
put  themselves  in  such  a position  to  make  them 
pro  rata.  It  appeared  that  the  builders  who 
interviewed  the  Board  were  paying  originally 
501.  per  month ; this  was  reduced  by  the  finance 
committee  to  251.,  and  the  Board  resolved  to 
reduce  it  to  20J. 


glistclhuTtn. 

Tlie  Sanitary  Condition  of  Dewsbury. — 

The  Dewsbury  Reporter  has  devoted  a great  deal 
of  space  to  the  publication  of  extracts  from  a 
long  and  interesting  report  made  by  Dr.  Thorne 
Thome  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  townships  in  the 
Dewsbury  Registration  District.  The  report  is 
the  outcome  of  an  investigation,  extending  over 
several  weeks,  ordered  by  the  central  authority 
in  London  because  of  the  “ continued  preva- 
lence of  fever  ” in  the  townships,  as  disclosed 
in  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- General.  The 
report  reveals  a wretched  state  of  things, 
especially  in  Dewsbury  itself.  Houses  built 
back-to-back,  over-crowded,  and  without  venti- 
lation ; manufacturing  refuse  (of  which  decom- 
posing urine  forms  part),  left  in  back  yards  to 
pollute  the  soil  and  atmosphere ; badly-paved 
and  drained,  and  ill-scavenged  streets  ; midden- 
privies  abutting  upon  dwelling-rooms ; defective 
drainage,  through  which  the  basements  of  many 
of  the  houses  are  flooded  by  storm  water  from 
the  sewers  in  times  of  heavy  rainfall ; insuffi- 
cient ventilation  of  the  sewers  ; these,  together 
with  an  inadequate  and  inferior  water-supply 
(largely  drawn  from  polluted  wells),  are  some 
of  the  causes  which  have  made  Dewsbury 
and  its  neighbouring  townships  so  unsatisfac- 
tory as  to  their  sanitary  condition.  In  Batley, 
for  instance,  Dr.  Thorne  says  that  midden-privies 
built  in  actual  contact  with  houses  and  soaking 
into  cellars  were  several  times  met  with,  and 
the  same  structures  are  often  so  placed  as  of 
necessity  to  foul  the  air  inside  as  well  as  outside 
dwellings.  And  these  serious  faults  in  the 
matter  of  house  construction,  the  inspector 
says,  “ are  not  limited  to  old  houses,  for  in  one 
locality,  where  the  ground  sloped  rapidly,  I 
found  the  midden-privy  of  a new  house  built  in 
actual  contact  with  the  bedroom  of  a neighbour- 
ing house  at  a lower  level.  Bye-laws  under 
which  such  constructions  can  be  erected  clearly 
need  revision.”  Liversedge,  Heckmondwike, 
Birstall,  Gomorsal,  Birkenshaw,  Morley,  Ossett, 
Mil-field, — all  have  their  bills  of  mortality  swelled 
by  the  sanitary  defects  already  enumerated.  In 
some  of  the  places  back-to-back  houses  are  still 
being  built ! Dr.  Thorne  points  out  the  remedial 
measures  that  ought  to  be  taken,  and  primarily 
strongly  insists  upon  an  abundaut  supply  of 
wholesome  water  and  proper  systems  of  drain- 
age. It  is  certainly  high  time  for  the  local 
sanitary  authorities  to  quicken,  or  be  quickened, 
into  action  on  behalf  of  the  teeming  populations 
in  their  midst. 

Haworth.  Church  and  the  Brontes. — The 

proposal  to  pull  down  Haworth  Church,  York- 
shire, and  to  build  a new  church  on  the  site,  is 
provoking  much  opposition.  Mr.  T.  Wemyss 
Reid,  editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  in  a letter  to 
the  Times,  admits  that  the  present  church  is 
old  and  inconvenient,  but,  he  says,  “ It  is  the 
one  great  memorial  in  stone  of  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  touching  stories  connected  with  our 
English  literature.  It  contains  the  px-ecious 
dust  of  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte ; and  so 
long  as  the  names  of  those  great  women  are 
remembered,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  shrines  of  our  native 
genius.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
building  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  graves 
of  the  Brontes,  with  the  monumental  tablet 
which  records  their  names,  rudely  disturbed,  in 
order  that  a handsome  Gothic  edifice  should  be 
provided  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  incumbent 
of  Haworth  and  the  convenience  of  the 
parishioners  ? Land  is  cheap  at  Haworth. 
With  all  the  waste  of  moors  stretching  away 
for  miles  from  the  very  edge  of  the  churchyard, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  a suitable 
site  at  small  expense  for  the  new  church,  if  new 
church  there  must  be.  Can  it  not  be  built,  there- 
fore, without  necessitating  the  destruction  of 
that  old  building,  which  should  be  for  ever 
1 sacred  to  the  memoi-y  of  the  Brontes  ?’  ” 

New  Gasworks,  Audley. — The  new  gas- 
works provided  by  the  Audley  (Staffordshire) 
Local  Board  have  just  been  opened.  The  works 
were  designed,  and  the  plans  and  specifications 
prepared,  by  Mr.  John  Davies,  engineer  and 
manager  to  the  Kidsgrove  Gas  Company,  and 
the  whole  of  the  work,  which  was  commenced 
in  June  last,  has  been  carried  out  entirely  under 
his  direction.  Messrs.  Drewitt  & Pickering 
were  the  contractors  for  the  buildings,  and  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Barker  have 
completed  the  ironwork  which  he  contracted  to 
execute. 


The  New  Kotunda  Theatre,  Liverpool. 

has  been  opened,  after  reconstruction  and  en- 
largement. The  previous  building  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  July,  1877.  The 
new  building  has  been  erected  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  P.S.A.,  of  London, 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  E.  Davies  & Son, 
Liverpool.  The  building  stands  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Stanley  and  Scotland 
roads,  and,  with  its  lofty  towers  and  high  Man- 
sard roof  forms  quite  a feature  of  this  part  of 
the  town.  The  ground-floor  of  the  building 
comprises  a tavern  and  cafd,  and  also  billiard- 
rooms  with  seven  tables.  These  are  approached 
by  entrances  entirely  distinct  from  the  tavern 
at  the  corner,  and  the  same  entrance,  affords 
access  to  six  American  bowling-alleys  in  the 
basement.  The  theatre  affords  seats  for  2,000 
persons,  and  it  is  stated  that  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  minimise  danger  in  the  case 
of  panic.  The  ceiling  is  of  elaborate  design, 
and  this  and  the  two  tiers  of  box-fronts  and 
proscenium  pillars  have  been  manufactured  by 
the  patentees,  Jackson  & Son,  of  London,  in 
their  fibrous  plaster,  and  ornamentally  painted 
and  decorated  by  Messrs.  Dondy  and  assistants, 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect.  The  general 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Haigh 
& Co.,  of  Fraser-street,  as  general  conti-actors, 
with  the  following  as  sub-contractors  : — Messrs. 
Roberts  & Robinson,  for  the  brickwork ; Mr. 
Thornton,  for  the  masonry ; Mr.  Jones,  of 
Mount-pleasant,  for  the  (plastering ; Messrs. 
Walker  & Pendleton,  for  the  ironwork;  Messrs. 
Catlow,  for  the  plumbing.  The  scenery  and 
act-drop  have  been  painted  by  Mr.  Crawford. 
Mr.  F.  Stripling,  from  London,  has  been  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  has  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  elaborate  mechanical  stage. 

The  Purification  of  Sewage. — A confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  various  local  autho- 
rities in  Lancashire,  and  of  sanitary  engineers, 
was  held  on  the  20th  ult.,  in  Manchester,  to 
consider  the  question  of  dealing  with  water- 
carried  sewage.  Sir  Henry  Cole  introduced  the 
subject,  pointing  out  that  great  benefits  would 
result  from  the  federation  of  places  in  the 
catchment  basins  of  the  rivers  of  Lancashire 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  economical  puri- 
fication of  sewage.  The  outcome  of  such  joint 
action  would  bo  the  saving  of  about  one-third 
of  the  amount  which  would  have  to  be  expended 
if  the  places  acted  independently.  Ho  asked 
the  gentlemen  present  to  apply  their  practical 
knowledge  to  fact3  which,  in  connexion  with 
this  matter,  he  laid  before  them,  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  purifying,  with 
the  greatest  efficiency,  economy,  and  perma- 
nency, the  sewage  of  the  various  places  with 
which  they  were  connected.  Unless  these 
places  combined  to  carry  out  an  efficient  method 
of  dealing  with  their  sewage,  the  Government 
would  establish  a Conservancy  Board  for  the 
whole  country,  and  the  results  would  not,  in 
many  cases,  be  agreeable.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Green  (Todmorden),  seconded  by  Mr. 
Farrar,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

“ That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  greater  economy- 
will  be  promoted  by  haring  the  sewage  of  tho  greatest 
number  of  inhabitants  brought  together  for  purification, 
by  which  the  cost  will  be  reduced  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  numbers,  and  recommends  all  sanitary  Boards  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  principle  of  federation  before  they 
adopt  any  other  system  of  purification.’’ 

It  was  also  decided,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Henry  Cole,  to  adjourn  the  meeting  for  three 
months,  in  order  that  [consideration  might  be 
given  to  the  question  as  to  whether  any  prac- 
tical Bteps  could  be  taken. 

The  New  Law  on  Factories  and  Work- 
shops.— On  Wednesday  the  new  Act  to  consoli- 
date and  amend  the  law  relating  to  factories 
and  workshops  came  into  force.  It  is  a large 
Act,  containing  some  107  sections  and  several 
schedules,  with  numerous  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  new  law.  An  abstract  of  the  Act  is  to 
be  placed  in  every  factory  and  workshop.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  has  reference 
to  the  general  law  relating  to  factories  and 
workshops,  including  the  safety  of  machinery, 
the  employment  of  children,  and  the  meal-times 
appointed.  The  second  part  relates  to  special 
provisions  of  particular  cases,  and  the  third  part 
to  administration,  penalties,  and  legal  proceed- 
ings under  the  Act.  The  fourth  part  has  refer- 
ence to  definitions,  and  to  the  repeal  of  nearly 
twenty  statutes  and  parts  by  the  new  law. 
There  are  various  provisions  as  to  holidays  and 
the  employment  of  young  children.  Considerable 
powers  are  conferred  on  inspectors  to  enter  all 
factories. 
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Tlie  Proposed  New  Building  Regula- 
tions for  Glasgow.  — The  public  inquiry 
ordered  by  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  new  building  regula- 
tions for  Glasgow,  was  resumed  in  the  Ordinary 
Court,  at  the  county  buildings,  on  the  24th  ult. 
The  Sheriff  Principal,  Mr.  Clark,  who  presided, 
asked  Mr.  Lang,  the  representative  of  the  town 
council,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  make  any 
further  concessions,  with  the  view  of  obviating 
the  objections  which  had  been  taken  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  and  he  replied  that  he  was 
not  in  a position  to  concede  anything  further  in 
the  meantime.  The  points  of  the  case,  said  the 
Sheriff  Principal,  seemed  to  him, — (1)  whether 
the  regulations  were  desirable  or  necessary 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view ; (2)  whether,  if 
desirable  or  necessary,  they  should  not  be  modi- 
fied somewhat  in  details  ; (3)  whether,  in  cases 
of  compulsory  removals  under  them,  compensa- 
tion  should  not  be  given  ; (4)  whether  they 
ought  not  to  be  carried  out  in  the  ordinary 
courts  instead  of  in  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court ; and 
(5)  whether  they  should  not  form  the  subject  of 
a general  Act,  applicable  to  all  Scotland,  or  at 
least  to  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow  within  a radius 
of  six  miles.  The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned 
till  the  9th  of  January  that  evidence  might 
be  taken  as  to  whether  the  regulations  were 
desirable  or  necessary. 

“ The  Use  of  the  Beautiful  in  our 
Churches.” — This  was  the  title  of  a paper 
, recently  read  at  Dewsbury  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Con- 
non,  architect  (of  the  firm  of  Holtom  & Connon). 
The  author  sought  to  show  that  a church, 
having  a certain  sanctity  as  a place  set  apart 
for  the  worship  of  God,  cannot  be  too  richly 
adorned ; that  the  ornament  used  ought  to  be 
appropriate,  and  to  be  ecclesiastical  in  its  cha- 
facter ; that  the  key-note  to  the  applied  adorn- 
ment ought  to  be  that  of  religious  symbolism, 
both  for  its  propriety  and  for  its  historical  asso- 
ciations ; that  a church  should  have  arrange- 
ments distinctive  of  its  purpose,  among  which, 
as  being  specially  ecclesiastical,  ought  to  be 
chancel  and  altar ; that  the  services  ought  to 
be  as  ornate  and  elaborate  as  is  consistent  with 
good  taste ; and  that  a distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  reverential  and  the  ad- 
monitory divisions  of  the  service ; or,  in  other 
words,  between  the  sermon  and  the  rest  of  the 
service.  In  conclusion,  he  said  they  ought  to 
feel  imbued  with  the  glowing  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  expresses  in  lovely  imagery  a fitting 
temple  for  our  God, — “ I will  lay  thy  stones 
with  many  colours,  and  thy  foundation  with 
sapphires.  And  I will  make  thy  windows  of 
agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncle,  and  all  thy 
borders  of  pleasant  stones.” 

Progress  in  Penzance. — New  docks  are 
about  to  be  constructed  in  Penzance,  and  a new 
railway-station  is  in  course  of  erection  by 
Messrs.  Vernon  & Evens,  of  Cheltenham.  In 
the  extreme  west  of  the  borough  Mr.  Robbins  is 
steadily  pushing  on  three  new  roads,  which  open 
up  building  plots  on  what  is  known  as  the  Haw- 
kins property, — land  between  Alexandra-road 
and  the  town,  and  pretty  slopes  west  of  Pol- 
withen  and  north  of  Alverton-lane.  The  large 
Bible  Christian  Chapel  in  Taroveor-lane,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  a few  months 
ago  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  bart.,  M.P.,  is  com- 
pleted as  far  as  the  wails  and  roof  are  concerned, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Came,  the  contractor,  is  push- 
ing on  the  woodwork  of  the  interior.  Madron 
is  enclosing  its  new  additional  burial-ground. 
Paul  has  commenced  its  new  Board  schools  (Mr. 
Henry  Came,  carpenter;  Messrs.  Dustow&  Sons, 
masons).  Newlyn,  which  is  also  in  Paul  parish, 
commences  very  shortly  an  addition  to  its  Wes- 
leyan dayand  Sunday  schools,  the  plansforwhich 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  W.  Trounson. 
The  same  architect  has  drawn  plans  for  a mor- 
tuary chapel  at  Lelant,  the  gift  of  the  late  Capt. 
Perry.  Mr.  Philip  Harrell,  of  Lelant,  has  the 
contract  for  this.  At  Madron  new  girls’  and 
infants’  schools  are  being  erected.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Trythall,  Ford,  & Gendall, 
and  the  cost  will  be  1,0001. 

St.  Alban’s  Archzeological  Society. — Mr. 
John  Chappie,  clerk  of  the  works  at  St.  Alban’s 
Cathedral,  in  a letter  addressed  to  us,  demurs 
to  parts  of  our  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  this 
society,  and  says  animus  is  shown  in  ignoring 
his  name.  He  is  quite  in  error  here ; the  omis- 
sion was  entirely  accidental.  Mr.  Chappie,  by 
the  way,  like  the  rest  of  the  world  under  similar 
circumstances,  has  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  write  when  his  name  has  been  mentioned 
with  commendation  in  our  pages. 


The  Caledonian  Railway  Bridge, 
Glasgow. — The  stonework  of  this  bridge  over 
the  harbour  has  been  completed  by  the  laying 
of  the  upper  courses  of  the  eight  buttress- 
turrets  which  spring  from  the  tall  granite  piers. 
With  the  exception  of  fixing  in  their  permanent 
equidistant  positions  the  light  retaining  girders 
stretching  between  the  higher  parapets  and  of 
adding  a few  ornamental  brackets,  the  whole  of 
the  ironwork  is  also  finished.  Between  each  of 
the  two  pairs  of  piers  rising  from  the  river  bed 
an  iron  semicircular  arch  has  been  constructed. 
Both  arches  support  massive  iron  crossbeams, 
which  run  beneath  the  junctions  of  the  long 
central  and  its  two  contiguous  spans.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  stability,  as  well  as  of  soften- 
ing the  harsh  outline  caused  by  parapets  20  ft. 
high,  ending  with  one  side  being  contrasted 
with  others  only  half  that  height,  beginning  on 
the  other  side  of  the  land  piers,  brackets  have 
been  introduced  at  the  angles  formed  above 
Broomielaw  and  Clyde-place.  Each  bracket 
exhibits  a shield  bearing  the  lion  rampant,  and 
surmounted  by  the  words  “ Caledonian  Rail- 
way.” The  eight  granite  half-turrets  are  to  be 
crowned  by  a series  of  lamp  groups,  which  have 
been  constructed  by  Messrs.  M'Dowall,  Sceven, 
& Co.,  Milton  Ironworks. 

Water  Supply,  Chipping-Norton. — The 

new  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  Chipping- 
Norton  have  been  completed  and  opened.  The 
water  is  derived  from  the  oolite  rock  which  caps 
the  elevated  ground  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
and  which  forms  a great  natural  reservoir,  from 
which  many  springs  arise.  The  Glyme  is  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  these.  In  the  clay 
which  immediately  underlies  the  rock  at  the 
Glyme  pumping  - station  are  constructed  brick 
culverts  or  drains  9 ft.  in  diameter,  which  col- 
lect the  water  through  holes  in  their  upper  sur- 
faces, and  convey  it  to  a central  chamber,  the 
whole  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  thus 
formed  being  over  50,000  gallons.  A steam 
pump  forces  the  water  from  this  collecting 
station  to  a distributing  reservoir  on  the  high 
ground  behind  Back-lane,  a distance  of  about 
1,200  yards.  This  reservoir  is  capable  of  con. 
taining  400,000  gallons,  and  is  built  in  two 
equal  divisions,  and  covered  with  an  iron  roof. 
The  main  pipes  which  conduct  the  water  from 
this  reservoir  through  the  streets  of  the  town 
by  gravitation  are  kept  constantly  charged,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Y.  Webber  is  the  engineer,  and  the  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Burden  and  Messrs.  Pon- 
tifex  & Wood. 

Christmas  HospitaHty  in  Exeter.  — 

“ Wandering  Exonian  ” (Mr.  Harry  Hems)  gave 
his  tenth  annual  Christmas  Feast  to  the  aged 
poor  of  Exeter  on  Christmas  Day.  The  place 
chosen  was  Gidley’s  Restaurant,  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Bow,  and  fifty-one  ancient  dames  and  aged 
men, — whose  ages  varied  from  60  to  80,  with 
the  exception  of  two  under  and  over  these 
figures,  — were  fortunate  in  receiving  invita- 
tions. Some  of  them  had  several  times  been 
guests  upon  similar  occasions  at  the  same  board, 
and  they  came  with  pleasant  greetings  for  the 
host  and  his  family.  With  others  it  was  the 
first  time,  but  one  and  all  were  made  to  feel 
at  home,  and  received  the  warmest  welcome. 
It  was  one  o’clock  when  the  guests  assembled, 
and  the  hour  was  that  of  ten  when  the  party 
broke  up.  “ Wandering  Exonian,”  in  replying 
to  the  toast  of  his  health,  expressed  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  his  “ helpers  in  the  feast,”  who 
were  many. 

Episcopal  Throne,  St.  Andrew’s,  Ply- 
mouth. — The  new  bishop’s  throne  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Plymouth,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Hingston,  one  of  the  churchwardens, 
has  been  uncovered.  The  throne,  together  with 
the  new  credence,  is  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
G.  G.  & J.  O.  Scott,  sons  and  successors  of 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  to  whom  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church  was  entrusted.  The  throne 
stands  upon  a raised  platform,  and  assumes  the 
shape  of  a seat  and  desk.  Its  position  in  the 
church  is  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  of  the 
polished  marble  steps  by  which  the  table  is 
gained.  It  stands  within  the  Communion-rails 
upon  the  north  side,  and  its  back  rests  against 
the  dwarfed  parclose  screen.  The  fittings, 
throne,  and  credence  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  Exeter. 

“ Science  Made  Easy.” — It  will  be  seen 
from  an  advertisement  in  another  column  that 
this  course  of  lectures  by  Mr.  T.  Twining,  at  the 
Artisans’  Institute,  will  commence  on  Monday 
next. 


Business  Premises  at  Brighton. — Messrs. 
John  Beal  & Co.,  wholesale  newsagents  and 
stationers,  have  just  completed  some  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  their  premises, 
which  occupy  a site  including  and  extending 
from  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  East-street,  to  Old 
Steine.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader  is  the  architect, 
and  the  contractor  has  been  Mr.  G.  R.  Lockyer, 
whose  foreman  was  Mr.  George  Avis.  Mr. 
Slatter,  of  East-street,  did  the  gasfitting.  The 
total  outlay  upon  the  alterations,  which  will 
conduce  greatly  to  the  well-ordered  conduct  of 
Messrs.  Beal’s  large  business,  has  been  about 
2,000i. 

Irregularity  in  tlie  Town  Surveyor's 
Office,  Liverpool. — From  the  proceedings  of 
the  finance  and  estate  committee,  submitted  to 
the  town  council  on  Wednesday  last,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  investigated  a complaint 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  an  archi- 
tectural assistant  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor, 
having  done  private  work  for  a gentleman  in 
Bootle.  The  surveyor  reported  that  Mr.  Holmes 
had  given  great  satisfaction  in  the  office,  and 
had  made  a mistake  in  performing  the  work  at 
home,  through  not  being  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a standing  order  prohibiting  private  work  being 
done  in  leisure  hours.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  directed  to  reprimand  Mr. 
Holmes. 

Sanatorium  for  Children,  Southport. 

On  the  28th  ult.,  the  new  sanatorium  for  sick 
children,  which  has  been  erected  in  Hawks- 
head-street  South,  Southport,  was  formally 
opened  by  Lady  Lindsay.  The  building,  which 
is  Gothic  in  character,  has  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Mellor  & Sutton,  architects,  and  the  sol& 
contractor  was  Mr.  T.  Duxfield.  The  front 
elevation  is  faced  with  patent  bricks,  relieved 
with  stone.  The  main  feature  is  a central  pro- 
jecting entrance,  approached  by  a flight  of 
steps,  which  is  flanked  by  two  other  projecting 
gables.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about 
2,700 J. 

Derby  Central  School  of  Science.  At 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  Derby  Central  School 
of  Science,  held  the  other  day,  the  committe& 
reported  that  at  no  previous  period  had  ther 
school  been  in  so  sound  and  healthy  a state. 
The  report  of  the  head  master  (Mr.  Coyle) 
stated  that  of  the  137  students  on  the  register, 
twenty-eight  were  studying  geometry,  thirteen 
machine  drawing,  twenty  building  construction 
and  graphical  statics,  while  eleven  were  devoting 
attention  to  acoustics,  light,  and  heat.  One 
student  was  successful  in  the  open  competition 
for  entrance  to  the  Royal  Civil  Engineering 
College,  Oooper’s-hill. 

Luther’s  House  at  Mansfeld. — According 
to  a German  paper,  Luther’s  house  at  Mansfeld, 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Reformer’s  descendants  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  has  just  been  bought  by  a person 
who  wishes  to  turn  it  into  a public-house  ! To 
prevent  its  being  converted  to  any  such  use,  a 
committee  has  been  formed  with  a view  to 
raising  funds  for  its  purchase  and  preservation. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  East- 
cheap,  has  been  scheduled  by  the  Inner  Circle 
line  in  the  event  of  their  scheme  receiving 
Parliamentary  sanction,  though  they  do  not 
propose  to  go  nearer  to  the  site  than  75  ft.,  the 
widening  of  the  thoroughfare  at  this  point  also 
not  coming  within  45  ft.  The  Citizen  states 
that  the  rector  will  oppose  the  scheme. 

Paris. — The  Supreme  Fine  Art  Commission 
has  agreed  to  the  scheme  by  which  the  Salon 
every  third  year  will  mainly  consist  of  the 
best  pictures  of  the  two  previous  years,  the 
right  of  medallists  to  exhibit  at  least  one 
picture  without  examination  by  the  jury  being 
suspended  at  this  triennial  exhibition. 

Pire  in  a Liverpool  Timber-yard. — On 
the  night  of  the  27th  ult.  a very  destructive 
fire,  entailing  damage  to  the  extent  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  occurred  in  the  saw-mill  and 
timber-yard  in  Dexter-street,  Park-place,  Liver- 
pool, belonging  to  Mr.  B.  L.  Lloyd. 


TENDERS 

For  constructing  roads,  paths  and  curbing,  sewers, 
drains,  &c.,  on  estate  at  Enfield,  for  the  Birkbeck  tree- 
hold  Land  Society.  Mr.  St.  John  H.  Hancock,  sur- 


Waddingh: 
Pound  (act 
Bugbird  .. 


?pted) 


£3,988  0 0 
3,400  0 0 
3,000  0 0 
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For  first  portion  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  College,  Forest 
♦■ate,  Essex.  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks,  architect.  Quantities 
by  .Mr.  J.  Sargeant 

Allowance  for  sand 
and  ballast. 

*<>ros £2,898  0 0 ...£30  0 0 

•losolyne  2,852  0 0 ...  38  0 0 

Bangs  A Co.  ...  2,796  0 0 ...  31  0 0 

Downs  .........  . 2,753  0 0...  0 3 6 cubic  yard. 

Sharpe  A Mills  2,636  0 0 ...  44  0 0 

Morter*  2,615  0 0 ...  7 0 0 

Hunt  (too  late)  2,398  0 0 ...  28  10  0 

, A5cePted»  except  as  regards  allowance  for  sand  and 
‘OUllll8t. 

For  Wesleyan  chapel,  Broadway,  Cardiff.  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Jlabershon  & Fawckner,  architects  : — 

D.  J.  A D.  Davies  £5,910  0 0 

Cocks  & Clarke 0 0 

John  Robbins b 0 0 

w.  ft  j.  webb M o o 

Shepton  5,165  0 0 

*ox  6,150  0 0 

En.c.®  r-, 6,134  0 0 

*1,Ie8  4,938  0 0 

, 4.920  0 0 

V1"100  - 4,800  0 0 

Jones  * Co 4,762  0 0 

J.  Robbins  4,500  0 0 

Purnell  Airy  4,496  8 0 

, 4.  416  0 0 

Gough  (too  late)  4,523  0 0 


TO  CORREST  O NDENTS. 

C.  G.  W.-L.  & H.-H.  * O.— M.  AJS.— W.  M.— G.  R.— W.  T.- 
Mrs.  P — K H.— H.  F.-J.  D.— R.  P.  S.— G.  R.  W.— 8.  A Sou.- 
J.  T.  R.  G.-C.  J.  K-H’P.-B.  A-H.-M.  P.  B.— 3.  G.-J.  W - 


w-  o-  *•»«*•  4 

£f088er  £2,099  0 0 

^ebbt:r/. 2,049  0 0 

Jones  A Sou  ...  2 * 4)  0 0 

Janies  A Sons  ...Z' 1,960  0 0 

‘7,<>l,hen8 1,900  0 0 

1,813  0 0 

inir:::  j«  ° ? 

il.™'.:mro  l‘;u»  0 0 

l.'W  0 0 

Mcsm^W  QhHliS‘r.'il“P's  t?d  house,  Cardiff, 

^lcssrs.  \Y.  G.  Habershou  A Fawckner,  architects 

Chapel.  House. 

S*?1.1? £1,78:)  O 0 ...£998  0 0 

}»'60  0 0 ...  900  0 0 

Price  A Evans  ...  1,6-0  0 0 ...  950  0 0 

**arshal1  1,555  0 0 ...  770  0 0 

vifrDK  1 Ffy  " 1*4'’8  0 0 727  10  0 

&ePherd 0 0 ...  775  0 0 

vhTLSn hi?S  0 0 - 730  0 0 

kuillAGeen  ...  1,470  0 0 . 7.0  0 0 

Green  A Miller...  1,336  19  3 817  6 8 

bhepton  1,-446  0 0 727  12  f) 

Jones  A Co 1,361  0 0 ...  7S9  0 0 

Lewis,  Bros 1,429  0 0 ...  700  0 0 

Howard 1,455  4 10  ...  641  0 0 

For  Chapel  and  Hou»e. 

Morgan  . „ 

°™hh ::::::::::::::::::  S % 

f“  ^ Mr.  F. 

Roberts  £71?  n n 

S52S&-:::::: "■■■■•■  ? 

S S S 

•w  c““”s 

Heberts  £334  0 0 

ES:::.:/ g » » 

::::::::::::::::::  SS  S S 

F or  ft  pair  of  semi-detached  houses,  for  Messrs  Hill  & 
; hiooUej.  Mr.  J.  E.  Se.n.  nrcbf 

S°r,e11 fflSO  0 0 


B.  N.-C.  L.-C.  M.-A.  P.-F.  A.  K -W.  W.  L.-J.  E.  F.-Dr.  B. 
W.  S.  (pipes  are  burst  during  tha  freezing,  the  damage  discovered  i 
the  thawing).  — J.  S.  H.  (next  week).— J.  P.  (names  and  figures  i 
• ' copy  " sent  not  i eadable). 

Wa  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  o ( tha  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under Is.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  (root  page,  Competitions,  Contract",  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  tea  words) 0s.  dd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  called/or,  and  tht 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX 
For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertise  re. 

For  all 


i AS  UNDER  :— 


;r  Advertisements  .. 


?r  Week. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  bat  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-oilioe,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIKR.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
J>ly  to_  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  tnai 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  la  supplied  direct  tr 
any  part  o(  the  United  Kingdom  at  tl 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  atxive. 


Bath.  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-Bheda  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoeB.  [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


BUILDERS’  GIRDERS 

AND 

FLITCH  PLATES 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE 

SKERNE  IRONWORKS  CO.,  Limited, 
DARLINGTON.— [Advt.] 


To  Sewer  Contractors  and  Others. — A 

large  stock  of  POLING  BOARDS  FOR  SALE, 
22  ft.  poles,  short  deal-ends,  lathwood,  and  fire- 
wood, at  the  lowest  possible  prices  (a  list  can 
be  had  upon  application),  including  cartage  to 
works,  or  all  metropolitan  goods  “stations. — 
Apply  to  GEORGE  JEWETT,  Baltic  Wharf, 
Plough  Bridge,  Commercial  Docks,  Rotherhithe, 
S.E. — [Advt.] 


THE  MIDLAND 

LAND  and  INVESTMENT 

CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

Head  Offices — Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Capital  Authorised,  800.0001.  ; Capital  Subscribed,  243,900!. : Capital 
Called  up,  62,2251.  ; Capital  Uncalled,  186.6751. 

Keaerve  Fund.  100,0001. 

Director*. 

FRANCIS  SEDDON'  BOLTON,  Chairman. 

SAMUEL  BKIGG9.  I MAXIMILIAN  LINDNER. 

JAMES  DRY  KIN.  THOMAS  LLOYD. 

JOHN  HIKES.  I HUNKY  KOLLA30N. 

JAMES  H.  IVORY,  Skcrrtarv. 

Bankers. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPOSITS  received  at  Interest  upon  the  following  terms  : — 

At  28  days'  notice,  4 per  cent 
At  3 months'  notice,  4)  per  cent. 

For  Sums  of  not  less  than  100!.  deposited  for  a fixed  period  of 
12  months,  5 per  cent. 

Interest  Warrants  issued  half-yearly  —30th  Jane  and  31st  December. 


THE  LONDON  DRAWING  OFFICE, 

98.  LONDON  WALL,  E C. 

For  the  execution  of  high-class  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 

Perspectives  outlined,  etched,  or  coloured  ; Designs ; Sets  of  Plans  ; 
Detail  and  Working  Drawings;  Tracings,  Ac.  on  moderate  terms. 
ETCHINGS  for  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
SPECIALITY  for  COMPETITION  WORK. 

Manager,  Mr.  EDWARD  H.  LLOYD. 


XT’ OTI'JE  of  REMOVAL. 

1.1  The  LONDON  DEPOT  of  tbe  wrut  KENT  GAULT 
BRICK  and  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  Limited,  is  now 
REMOVED  to 

SUNDERLAND  WHARF.  M ILLB ANK-STREET 
WESTMINSTER,  8.W. 

Where,  in  addition  t-  Portland  Cement,  a Stock  of  Qanlt  Wire-cut 
Stcck  Bricks.  Ac.  manufactured  by  them,  will  be  kept. 

Offices  aud  Wprka-BURHAM  aud  AYI.BSFORD,  KENT. 


A RCHITECTS’  and  Builders’  Photographer. 

II  First. cl sss  operators  SENT  to  all  PARTS  to  PHOTOGRAPH 
BUILDINGS  of  every  description.  Photographs  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  legal  questions  of  light  and  air  at  "he  shortest  notice 
Estimates  free. -THOMAS  GODART,  41.  Ludgate-htll,  E.C.  ; Works, 
C'lapham-common. 


w 


ORKMEN  and  APPRENTICES  ! 

Mr.  TWINING  S well-known  CLASS  LESSONS.  "Science 
at  the  ARTISANS'  INSTITUTE,  39. 
....  ....  DAY  Evening  next,  at 

- . . 1 Joiners,  for  Bricklaye’s, 

Tinplate  and  Zinc  Workers,  and  for  Modellers,  are  re-optued  at 
same  Institute. 


le  Easy, 

-le-.treet,  St.  Martin's-1. 
EIGHT  o'clock.  Classen  for  Carp. 
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FIXED  COMPLETE. 


F.  BRABY  & CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  CO. 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZING  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUENTLY 
THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPKUS. 
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Cost  of  Light — Can  it  be 
Lessened  ? 

F there  be  one  mode  in 
which,  more  than  in 
another,  the  press  can 
render  the  most  signal 
service  to  the  inventor, 
and  thus  to  the  progress 
of  invention  and  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind, 
it  is  by  its  function  of  an 
index.  By  that  we  do 
not  so  much  mean  an 
echo  or  reflection  of  the 
opinions,  or  even  of  tho 
facts,  of  the  day,  as  a 
comparison  of  what  is 
new  with  what  is  already 
known,  and  an  intima- 
tion of  the  exact  spot  in 
which  that  knowledge  is 
to  be  found.  If  this 
function  could  be  tho- 
roughly and  completely 
exercised,  the  saving  of 
inventive  power  would 
be  immense.  It  may 
be  questioned  what  pro- 
portion of  the  patents 
which  are  now  annually 
secured  would  be  applied  for  if  the  applicant 
knew,  either  what  had  been  done  before  his  time> 
or  what  were  the  real  limits  within  which  such 
improvements  as  he  proposed  to  obtain  were 
practically  possible.  In  the  old  state  of  the 
Fatent  Office  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  obtain 
this  information  as  to  the  first  point.  This  is  now 
only  matter  of  research,  facilitated  by  good 
arrangement.  But  how  many  make  the  search  ? 
And  of  those  who  do,  how  many  have  even  con. 
ceived  the  idea  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first 
instance,  what  limits  of  advantage  are  fixed  by 
nature  to  the  supposed  improvements. 

This  consideration  has  been  very  much  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  supposed  improvements  in 
light,  and  in  the  production  and  communication  of 
power,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  Old 
inventions,  long  ago  tried  and  found  wanting 
as  practical  sources  of  advantage,  have  been 
brought  forward  as  new  ones.  Old  sources  of 
power,  gradually  displaced  by  less  costly 
methods,  have  been  rediscovered.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  inventions  which  contain  within 
themselves  such  seeds  of  value  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  inquirer  to  doubt  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  will  play  a great  part  in  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  of  the  country,  are  allowed  to 
pass  into  oblivion. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  any  invention  two  distinct 
considerations  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  These 
are  the  real  and  the  personal ; and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  latter  has  the  most  weight.  A 
manifest  improvement  may  be  proposed.  It 
may  he  real.  But  the  question  is,  “ Who  will 


derive  the  benefit  ? ” If  the  reply  be  “ The 
public,”  the  rejoinder  is,  “ Then  let  the  public 
look  to  it.”  There  is  no  machinery  in  this 
country  by  which  the  adoption  of  an  improve- 
ment, however  great,  that  would  bo  of  the  most 
signal  public  advantage,  could  be  advanced,  if 
the  spur  and  stimulus  of  the  private  advantage 
of  the  inventor  or  communicator  were  absent. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  light.  This  is  a 
matter  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
comes  home  to  evei’y  one.  During  the  last  sixty- 
four  years  there  has  been,  no  doubt,  consider- 
able advance  made  in  this  respect.  Some  of 
our  present  appliances  are  very  good,  if  few  of 
them  are  the  best  conceivable,  or  even  the  best 
known.  The  price  of  gas  in  London  has  been 
reduced  from  15s.  to  3s.  6d.  or  3s.  3d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  gas  is  in  a condition  of  which  science  has 
much  cause  to  be  proud.  It  is  consumed  with 
great  waste.  The  products  of  combustion  are 
highly  prejudicial  to  health.  They  are  usually 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  air  of  any  apartment 
lighted  by  gas,  to  the  manifest  deterioration  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  plants  will  not  live  in  a room  lighted 
by  gas.  The  odour  is  most  offensive.  The 
purification  is  often  so  badly  done  as  to 
allow  of  the  deposit  of  a foul  and  offensive 
grease  in  the  pipes ; and  if  cotton  wool  be  used 
as  a filter,  it  will  often  become  black  and  foetid 
in  a very  few  hours.  All  this  means  waste ; 
waste  of  the  products  obtainable  from  a ton  of 
coal,  and  even  worse,  waste  of  health,  of  eye- 
sight, and  of  lungs. 

Now  let  us  imagine, — and  we  may  add  that 
it  is  not  altogether  an  imaginary  case, — an  in- 
ventor who  discovers  a simple  mode  of  effecting 
a great  improvement  in  gas-lighting.  He  finds 
that  he  can  so  improve  on  existing  arrangements 
as  to  make  three  cubic  feet  of  gas  give  as  much 
light  as  five  now  do.  What  is  the  inventor  to  do  ? 
He  either  does,  or  dees  not,  take  out  a patent.  Let 
us  suppose  that  he  does.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  Great  Seal  he  goes  to  the  directors  of  a 
gas  company,  full  of  hope  that  his  fortune  is 
made.  He  l’easons  without  his  host.  The  gas 
company  derive  their  income  from  the  measured 
sale  of  gas,  not  from  that  of  light.  It  is  light 
that  the  public  require.  It  is  gas  that  the  com- 
pany sells.  The  man  who  makes  less  gas  give 
more  light  is  thus  a commercial  opponent  of  the 
companies.  As  such  he  will  be  treated.  If  he 
goes  to  the  public  he  will  be  told  to  prove  his 
case.  “ That  is  all  very  well,”  a consumer  will 
say ; “you  propose  to  diminish  my  gas  bills.  So 
long  ago  a man  came  here  and  insisted  on  selling 
me  new  burners,  at  lid.  a piece,  which  were  to 
save  mo  no  end  of  money.  I find  that  I have 
burnt  more  gas  since.  The  fact  is,  I don’t 
understand  these  matters,  and  I find  it  the  best 
way  to  leave  them  to  the  gas  companies,  who 
do.  If  yours  was  a good  thing,  of  course  the 
companies  would  take  it  up.  Good  morning.” 

Now  in  this  case,  which,  as  before  hinted,  is 
not  altogether  an  imaginary  one, — where  is  the 


public  to  look  for  guidance  ? Where  is  the 
index  ? The  man  with  the  longest  purse,  who 
will  spend  the  most  in  advertisements,  will  sell 
his  nostrum.  Not  only  is  this  well  known  to 
bo  the  case,  but  it  is  even  known  as  a matter 
of  degree.  Advertising  on  a large  scale,  and 
scientifically  managed,  commands  a certain  sale, 
irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  object  adver- 
tised. The  outlay  of  1,0001.  in  advertising  an 
article  which  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  a 
dozen  others  of  the  same  nature,  or  intended 
for  the  same  object,  will  ensure  a sale  to  the 
amount  of  2,000Z.  One  of  the  most  signal 
instances  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  tho  case  of 
quack  medicines.  We  could  mention  one,  the 
constant  advertisement  of  which  has  brought  in 
enormous  sums  to  its  proprietors,  the  medical 
value  of  which  can  be  best  understood  by  any 
who  have  had  the  experience  of  recommending 
a dose  of  his  own  nostrum  to  the  worthy  indi- 
vidual in  question. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  case  that  there  is  an. 
absence  of  information,  as  that  there  is  a want 
of  index  to  the  information  which  might  he 
made  easily  accessible.  The  Parliamentary 
papers  form  the  costly  sepulchre  of  an  immense 
amount  of  valuable  information.  It  is  often 
obtained  at  great  cost,  and  all  that  the  public 
hear  of  it  is  comprised  in  a line  in  a news- 
paper. Few  papers  give  so  much  as  that.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office. 
Then  there  are  the  transactions  of  our  learned 
societies, — those  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  many  others, 
— libraries  full  of  the  most  valuable  information, 
which  are  readily  accessible  to  the  student,  so 
only  that  he  knew  what  they  contained.  As  it 
is,  a man  may  waste  years  in  discovering  some- 
thing that  has  been  ably  and  exhaustively  dealt 
with  by  a foreign  or  even  by  an  English  writer 
five  or  ten  years  before. 

A remarkable  instance  of  the  want  of  atten- 
tion which  has  been  commanded  by  a very  im- 
portant source  of  improvement  has  very  recently 
come  to  our  notice,  in  the  matter  of  light. 
There  waa  an  exhibition  of  scientific  apparatus 
and  engineering  appliances  held  at  Milan,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  under  the  title  of  “ Tecnonomasio.” 
At  this  exhibition  an  apparatus  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  gas  from  petroleum  was  displayed  in 
operation.  The  results,  as  officially  reported> 
were  very  remarkable.  They  were,  moreover, 
in  exact  accordance  with  known  chemical  facts. 
The  luminous  value  of  the  petroleum  gas  was 
shown  to  be  more  than  threefold  that  of  ordi- 
nary coal  gas,  while  the  price  was  extraordinarily 
lower.  This,  however,  is  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  gas  in  Milan,  which  is  9s.  6d.  per  1,000 
feet.  But  the  special  illustration  of  our  former 
remarks  is  to  be  found  in  the  total  disregard,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  which  has  been  shown  to  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject  contained  in  vol.  xl.  of 
the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  printed  in  1875.  The  title  of 
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this  paper  is,  “ Petroleum  and  other  Mineral 
Oils  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Gas,”  by 
O.  C.  D.  Boss,  M.  InBt.  C.E.  A long  and  very 
able  paper  on  the  construction  of  gasworks,  by 
Harry  Edward  Jones,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  was 
read  and  debated  at  length  before  the  Institution 
on  three  evenings  in  the  session  of  1875.  Mr. 
Boss’s  paper,  coming  under  the  head  of  “ other 
selected  papers,”  did  not  undergo  discussion. 
Thus  it  has  remained  among  the  other  valuable 
archives  of  the  Institution,  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  alone.  Of  course,  it  is  accessible  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  similar  places  of  literary 
research.  But  if  Mr.  Boss’s  paper  had  been 
indexed  as  it  deserves,  it  could  not  fail  to  have 
attracted  much  attention  at  a time  when  the 
quality  of  light,  and  the  cost  of  lighting,  have 
so  fully  pre-occupied  the  public. 

It  is  a matter  of  admitted  defect,  in  our 
present  acquaintance  with  the  Bubjectof  lighting, 
that  no  scientific  unit  of  light  has  yet  been 
defined.  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  as  the  general  adoption  of  the  Joule 
nnit  of  heat  indicates,  with  no  small  perspi- 
cuity, the  existence  of  a co-related  unit  of 
light.  Our  nominal  uuit  of  light  in  this 
country  is  the  sperm  candle  consuming  120 
grains  weight  per  hour,  an  article  in  the 
consumption  and  illuminating  power  of  which 
great  irregularity  prevails.  The  French  Carcel 
burner,  which  is  taken  to  be  equal  to  9 6 English 
candles,  is  a far  more  satisfactory  unit,  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  French  experiments  the  con- 
sumption of  the  standard  lamp  is  checked  by  an 
actual  weighing  of  the  oil,  when  the  light  is 
kindled  and  when  it  is  extinguished,  so  that  the 
normal  consumption  is  verified,  and  any  excess 
or  defect  allowed  for.  Besides  this,  a unit  of  this 
magnitude  is  far  more  accurate  for  comparison 
of  lights  varying  from  the  intensity  of  10  to  100 
or  more  candles,  than  is  the  English  standard 
candle,  used  in  pairs. 

The  Joule  unit  of  heat,  as  i3  well  known,  is 
the  thermometric  quantity  required  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  1 degree  of  Fahrenheit  in  tem- 
perature. The  amount,  measured  in  energy,  was 
determined  by  Mr.  Joule  at  772  foot  pounds. 
Other  investigators  come  tolerably  near  this 
result.  But  a more  curiously  exact  determina- 
tion is,  that  the  unit  of  772  foot  pounds  is  the 
exact  quantity  of  heat  liberated  by  the  con- 
sumption of  half  a grain  of  carbon.  Of  course, 
this  is  the  theoretic  consumption  of  the  chemist. 
But  the  relation  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
good  natural  unit  for  light,  which  would  not 
only  be  of  use  as  a theoretic  term  of  comparison, 
but  would  tend  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  on 
the  actual  economy  effected  by  any  mode  of 
combustion.  If  the  light  emitted  by  the  com- 
bustion of  half  a grain  of  carbon  (in  oxygen,  or 
even  in  atmospheric  air)  were  adopted  as  a unit, 
we  should  be  taking  a step  towards  placing  the 
study  of  illumination  on  a more  scientific 
basis.  Thus  it  would  be  at  once  noted  that  the 
sublimation  of  a grain  of  carbon  in  the  electric 
circuit  yields  50  times  as  much  light  as  a grain 
of  carbon  burnt  in  the  usual  mode  as  coal-gas. 

The  unit  candle,  of  six  to  the  pound,  is  to 
consume  120  grains  per  hour.  The  burners  by 
which  the  English  gas  is  tested  are  constructed 
to  consume  5 cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  This 
quantity  of  gas  would  be  equal  to  the  consump- 
tion of  11 ‘27  grains  of  carbon  per  minute, 
according  to  Mr.  Yernon  Harcourt’s  analyses, 
and  to  14'0  grains  per  minute  according  to  the 
more  ordinary  allowance  of  60  per  cent,  of 
carbon  in  coal-gas.  This  would  be  equal  to 
14-60ths  of  a grain,  or  0466  of  such  a unit  as 
we  propose,  per  second.  In  an  equal  weight  of 
petroleum-gas,  the  illuminating  power,  measured 
in  the  same  terms,  would  give  from  0‘648  to 
0-812  such  units  of  light  per  second.  The  pale 
blue  flame  due  to  the  combustion  of  the 
hydrogen  is  disregarded  photometrically  in  each 
case. 

Offering  this  new  unit  of  light  for  what  it 
may  prove  to  be  worth,  we  now  return  to  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Boss’s  paper.  It  is  estimated, 
this  gentleman  tells  us,  that  the  quantity  of  coal 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  in  the  year  1873  was  not  less 
than  6,580,000  tons,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
was  used  during  the  same  period  on  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country;  and  an  analysis  of  the 
quantity  of  carbon  (which  is  the  light-giving 
ingredient)  contained  in  the  gas  produced  from 
that  enormous  quantity  of  coal  shows  the  start- 
ling fact  that  the  same  quantity  of  carbon 
might  be  practically  obtained,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  gas  be  manufactured,  from  very 
little  more  than  650,000  tons  of  petroleum  or 


other  mineral  oils,  which  is  about  half  the 
quantity  now  exported  from  America  to  Europe. 

Gas  made  from  petroleum  spirit,  or  naphtha, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  United  States,  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  meetings 
of  the  American  Gas  Association.  There  were, 
in  1875,  fourteen  cities  and  towns  in  America 
in  which  naphtha-gas  is  used  unmixed,  and  in 
many  other  places  it  is  used  in  combination 
with  coal-gas. 

The  practice  in  America  is  to  burn  the  gas  at 
the  rate  of  one  cubic  foot  per  hour,  the  light  so 
obtained  being  rated  as  equal  to  that  of  sixteen 
candles. 

We  are  not  about  to  offer  any  authoritative 
opinion  on  the  probability  that  petroleum  will 
supersede  coal  as  the  raw  material  of  our  gas 
manufacture.  This  industry  is  a special  branch 
of  engineering,  demanding  long  study,  and  as 
to  some  of  the  primary  conditions  of  which  (as 
for  instance  the  respective  advantages  of  dis- 
distilling  at  a higher  or  a lower  temperature) 
opposite  opinions  are  held  among  experts  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  the  advantages 
which,  on  the  first  blush,  appear  likely  to  result 
from  the  use  of  a substance  already  produced 
in  a liquid  form  by  nature  herself,  are  so  great, 
that  the  matter  is  one  deserving  the  serious 
study  of  practical  men.  We  are  speaking  now 
of  the  substitution  of  petroleum  for  coal  on  a 
large  scale.  The  comparison  made  by  Mr.  Boss 
between  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  petro- 
leum, and  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  require  a 
good  deal  of  investigation  before  we  can  leap  at 
any  great  saving.  Crude  petroleum  is  sold  in 
Pennsylvania  at  id.  per  gallon,  or  10s.  per  ton. 
Eefined  petroleum  costs  3d.  per  gallon,  or  31.  per 
ton,  free  on  board  in  New  York,  and  the  pre- 
sent price  in  England  is  about  lOd.  per  gallon. 
But  the  gas  made  from  crude  petroleum  begins 
to  condense  at  a temperature  of  119°  Fahrenheit. 
The  refined  petroleum  begins  to  condense  when 
the  temperature  falls  below  78°  Fahrenheit.  It  is 
only  a thin  and  more  refined  quality  of  the  oil 
which  affords  a practically  permanent  gas.  For 
this  there  is  not  such  a demand  as  to  make  it  an 
article  of  regular  commerce.  The  power  is 
double  that  of  refined  petroleum.  But  the 
quality  of  this  gas  is  not  only  of  a highly  illu- 
minative order,  but  is  Buch  that  no  condensa- 
tion occurs  until  the  temperature  reaches  below 
10°  Fahrenheit,  so  that  the  gas  is  really  more 
permanent  than  ordinary  coal  gas. 

Leaving  this  matter  of  the  cost  of  the  material 
for  further  investigation,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  use  of  petroleum  in  detail,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  gas  on  a large  scale.  Mr. 
Boss  describes  a very  simple  application  of 
petroleum  spirit  to  the  illumination  of  a gentle- 
man’s house.  There  were  four  floors  to  the 
house,  besides  a coachhouse  and  stable  200 
yards  off.  The  central  hall  is  lighted  with  fifty- 
four  argand  lamps,  and  the  rest  of  the  mansion 
is  also  adequately  lighted.  The  machine  for 
this  purpose  only  covers  a few  feet  of  space,  in 
the  corner  of  a garret.  Air  is  drawn,  by  the 
action  of  a fan,  over  the  surface  of  petroleum 
spirit  in  a vessel  adapted  for  the  purpose,  which  ' 
is  called  the  carburettor.  In  its  passage  it  takes 
up  enough  hydrocarbon  vapour  to  form  an  in- 
flammable mixture.  The  action  of  the  fan 
causes  an  adequate  tension,  and  the  carburetted 
air  is  turned  on  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
gas.  The  force  per  burner  is  not  given  ; but  the 
whole  cost  of  the  apparatus  was  only  100J.  The 
subject  excited  great  interest  in  Brussels,  and 
Mr.  Boss  says  that  he  has  been  called  on  to 
supply  members  of  the  Boyal  family  of  Belgium 
and  others  with  similar  machines.  By  this 
or  a similar  apparatus  many  country-houses  in 
that  country  are  already  lighted. 

We  consider  that  it  is  rendering  a good 
service  to  the  architects  of  this  country  to  call 
attention  to  a statement  of  this  nature,  when  it 
has  received  the  implied  sanction  of  publication 
as  a selected  paper  by  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Mr.  Boss  has,  we  understand, 
published  a book  on  the  subject,  but  it  has  not 
come  before  us  for  review.  If  what  is  stated  as 
to  the  non-condensibility  of  the  gas  be  reliable, 
the  matter  almost  reduces  itself  to  a question 
of  the  cost  at  which  the  highly-refined  oil  in 
question  can  be  supplied  for  a large  demand. 
As  to  this,  of  course  all  due  inquiry  should  be 
made.  It  is  in  the  case  of  the  country  resi- 
dence, where  gas  is  not  attainable,  that  suoh 
an  invention,  assuming  the  account  to  be  faithful, 
would  possess  its  chief  value.  The  power  of 
self-contained  production  of  that  nature  is  one 
for  which  the  proprietor  of  many  a noble  man- 
sion would  gladly  pay.  But  there  seems  no 


reason  to  anticipate  that  the  cost  will  ultimately 
prove  formidable. 

In  another  form  the  distillation  of  petroleum 
by  the  lamp  itself  has  attained  a high  degree  of 
efficiency.  On  several  of  the  leading  lines  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Bailway  in  Ireland,  the  recent 
introduction  of  the  “ Imperial  lamp  ” has  given 
quite  a new  aspect  to  the  trains  in  which  it  is 
introduced.  On  her  Majesty’s  late  journey 
from  Scotland  this  lamp  was  introduced  in  the 
Boyal  saloon  carriages.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Colonel  Martin,  late  commanding  the  4th  King’s- 
Own  Koyals,  an  officer  among  whose  numerous 
inventions  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  mode 
of  cremation  which,  in  some  parts  of  India,  has 
now  entirely  superseded  the  employment  of  the 
costly  and  disgusting  funeral  pyre.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Imperial  lamp  is  the  simple  one  of 
supplying,  at  the  point  where  the  flame  is 
ignited,  the  exact  quantity  of  air  needed  to 
support  the  combustion,  and  excluding  the 
access  of  more  air  to  the  flame.  When  the 
lamp  is  first  lighted  a dew  overspreads  the 
glass  globe  in  which  it  is  confined.  This 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  water  from  the 
hydrogen  of  the  spirit  of  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  cold  glass  condenses- 
this  aqueous  vapour.  But  as  the  lamp  becomes 
warm,  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  the  con- 
densation ceases,  and  the  aqueous  vapour 
escapes  together  with  the  carbonic  acid 
caused  by  combustion  of  the  carbon,  which 
lumeniferous  element  forms  80  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards of  the  oil.  The  result  is  a pure  white 
light  of  great  steadiness  and  brilliancy.  A wick 
is  used  in  the  lamp,  but  its  service  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  conduction  of  the  oil  to  the  point 
where  it  is  vapourised,  as  the  lamp  can  be 
burned  for  a week  without  trimming.  The  oil  is 
contained  in  a vessel  which  screws  into  the  bottom 
of  the  lamp,  and  which  can  be  removed  for 
filling  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  cost  of  the 
lamp  is  said  not  to  exceed  five-eighths  of  a penny 
for  sixteen  hours.  No  movement  of  the  lamp, 
and  no  wind  blowing  on  the  carriage,  appears  to 
produce  any  effect  on  the  flame.  The  Dublin 
and  the  Liverpool  papers  have  spoken  in  the 
highest  terms  of  this  lamp  ; and  as  it  unques- 
tionably gives  three  or  four  times  the  light  of 
the  ordinary  railway-lamp  at  a greatly  reduced 
cost,  we  may  expect  to  see  its  use  become  very 
general. 

There  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  confining  a 
perfect  apparatus  for  combustion  to  railway- 
lamps.  Public  attention  has  been  singularly 
excited  by  the  promise  of  electric  light.  As  to 
this  we  now  say  but  little,  for  the  reason  that  wo 
may  fully  expect  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and 
Mr.  Haywood  will  before  long  have  something 
definite  to  tell  us  on  the  subject  of  cost.  Mean- 
time, we  all  know  that  the  effective  character  of 
this  light  increases  in  proportion  to  its  concen- 
tration, and  that  the  cost  of  apparatus  of 
transmission,  if  not  of  transmission  itself, 
is  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  prime  motor  to  the  point 
of  illumination.  But,  mean  time,  let  us  make 
the  best  use  of  what  we  have  at  hand. 
Let  us  inquire  as  to  what  can  be  done  with  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  nature  herself, 
which  in  some  spots  gush  from  the  earth  in  a 
gaseous  jet,  and  burn  like  vast  torches  on  the 
application  of  a match.  Let  us  study  to  do  the 
best  with  hydro-carbon  vapour.  We  know  that 
if  this  is  so  burnt  as  to  form  carbonic  oxide, 
instead  of  carbonic  acid,  50  per  cent,  of  heat  is 
lost.  How  far  this  proportion  holds  as  to  light, 
no  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  yet  measured.  It 
is  the  difference  between  the  light  of  a dull  red- 
dish flame  and  that  of  a fine  lustrous  white  flame. 
When  the  latter  is  produced,  when  all  the  light  is 
obtained  from  the  carbon,  the  most  offensive 
character  of  the  products  of  combustion  is  at  an 
end.  A perfect  lamp  has  no  smell.  It  form3 
by  combnstion  only  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  latter,  of  course,  must  have  means  of  escape 
afforded,  but  the  result  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  combustion  of  gas, 
petroleum,  or  any  other  strongly  smelling  fuel. 
When  we  get  all  the  light,  we  avoid  waste  and 
avoid  smell.  In  pointing  out  what  has  already 
been  attained,  and  what  is  probably  attainable, 
we  hope  that  we  have  shown  that  vast  outlays 
of  capital  are  not  required, — that  unknown  fields 
of  science  have  not  to  be  explored, — but  that  for 
that  prime  necessity  of  instantaneous  artificial 
light,  we  have  only  to  collect  and  act  upon 
information  readily  accessible  in  order  to 
produce  admirable  results  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 
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THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Royal  Academy,  in  their  Tenth  Winter 
Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  Old  Masters,  have 
drawn  upon  the  new  mine  of  wealth  in  the 
shape  of  sketches  and  'studies  which  was  opened 
out  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
last  year.  That  collection  took  the  exhibition- 
going public  fairly  by  surprise ; yet  that  it 
was  but  a revelation  of  a small  part  of  what  is 
in  existence  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
studies  the  similar  collection  in  Burlington 
House  this  year ; equal  in  every  way  in  interest 
to  the  Grosvenor  Exhibition  of  last  year,  yet 
(with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions)  an  entirely 
new  set  of  drawings.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
moreover,  that  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  has  this 
year  also  its  fresh  collection  of  such  sketches, 
of  the  greatest  variety  and  interest,  of  which 
more  anon.  But  giving  to  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery authorities  all  credit  for  having  first  started 
the  idea,  the  chief  interest  lies  this  year  with 
the  collection  got  together  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  as  it  is  a less  scattered  and  more 
representative  set  of  drawings,  illustrating  espe- 
cially the  work  of  this  kind  by  Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Albert  Diiror,  and 
Holbein,  with  other  works  by  artists  who  are 
only  less  than  the  greatest.  There  is  also  the 
usual  number  of  paintings,  scarcely  perhaps 
with  the  usual  interest  as  a whole  ; this  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  kept  up  ad  infinitum, 
though  there  are  many  fine  and  valuable  paint- 
ings. . But  the  cream  of  the  exhibition  is  un- 
questionably in  the  sketches  and  studies,  ar- 
ranged in  Galleries  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X., 
which  furnish  matter  for  as  much  space  as  we 
can  devote  to  the  exhibition  in  this  number. 
Gallery  VII.  also  contains  a very  large  collection 
of  miniatures,  which  seem  to  have  proved  an  im- 
mense attraction  to  the  general  run  of  visitors, 
and  may  well  call  for  some  special  notice  in  due 
course,  as  a branch  of  art  of  peculiar  interest, 
though  of  course  not  so  important  from  a purely 
artistic  and  intellectual  point  of  view  as  the 
drawings. 

Of  these,  the  contributions  from  Raffaelle  and 
da  Vinci  occupy  one  room  (the  usual  water- 
colour room)  almost  exclusively.  Those  by 
Raffaelle  are  largely  contributed  from  the  great 
collection  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  They 
vary  very  much  in  finish  and  artistic  effect,  some 
being  mere  hasty  t&tonnements,  in  pen  outline, 
roughly  shaded,  some  more  highly  finished,  in 
black  chalk,  some  in  silver  point  (that  beautiful 
and  delicate  medium  of  execution  of  old  Italian 
■draughtsmen),  some  in  red  chalk,  these  latter 
being  generally  the  most  highly  finished,  as  we 
often  find  to  be  the  case  with  drawings  by  the 
great  Italian  masters,  who  seem  to  have  regarded 
this  medium  of  execution  as  the  finest  and  most 
effective  for  their  highest  class  of  studies.  Pen 
outline  with  bistre  shading,  and  the  lights 
brought  Out  with  white,  is  also  a rather  favourite 
method,  and  is  that  employed  for  one  of 
the  most  finished  of  Raffaelle’s  studies  exhibited 
here,  that  for  the  “ Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes  ” (157),  from  the  collection  of  the  Queen, 
and  in  which  the  design  is  quite  as  complete  as 
it  is  in  the  large  cartoon,  and  looks,  indeed,  as 
if  it  might  be  a copy  on  a small  scale  from  the 
larger  work,  rather  than  a tentative  study  for 
the  latter.  It  is  remarkable  in  the  large 
number  of  these  drawings  (both  of  Raffaello 
and  others,  his  contemporaries)  which  are 
heightened  with  white,  how  well  the  white  has 
stood  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a time,  pre- 
serving apparently  all  the  sharp  and  glittering 
■effect  which  it  had  when  first  laid  on.  However 
badly  off  wo  were  for  permanent  whites  in 
this  country  till  the  present  generatiou  of 
colourmen  invented  them,  it  is  clear  that  the 
draughtsmen  of  the  Cinquecento  period  could 
command  a sound  and  honest  material  of  this 
class,  in  which  to  express  their  ideas  of  lighting. 
Taking  the  Raffaelle  drawings  in  this  collection 
as  a whole,  it  may  be  said  that  they  hardly 
possess,  artistically  or  intellectually,  the  same 
value  as  those  of  one  or  two  of  the  painters’ 
great  compeers.  They  have  not  the  force  and 
power  of  those  by  Michelangelo,  whose  power, 
indeed,  Raffaelle  did  not  equal  or  rival  in  finished 
paintings  either ; and  they  are  immeasurably 
behind  those  of  da  Vinci  in  regard  to  labour, 
accuracy,  and  intensity.  A study  of  Michel- 
angelo called  a “Group  of  Warriors”  (which,  or 
arepetition  of  it,  wasinthe  Grosvenor  Gallery  last 
’■ear)  has  been  rather  significantly  hung  among 
the  Raffaelles,  so  as  to  balance  a somewhat  similar 
study  by  Raffaelle  (Nos.  115  and  151).  The  latter 


is  much  more  sketchy  and  less  certain  in  the 
modelling  of  the  contours  of  the  limbs  and  the 
folds  of  the  muscles ; and  the  same  kind  of 
difference  is  apparent  in  comparing  other  studies 
by  the  two  masters.  The  study  for  the  figure 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  cartoon  of  the  Sacrifice  at 
Lystra  (143),  is  very  deficient  in  mex-e  force  as 
compared  with  the  large  figure  in  the  cartoon ; 
in  this  respect  again  a contrast  to  Michelangelo, 
who  seems  to  put  an  amount  of  vigour  and 
energy  into  a first  sketch  whioh  even  the 
finished  work  sometimes  hardly  equals.  In  the 
drawings  in  red  chalk,  howevei’,  which,  as  we 
observed,  Raffaelle  seems  to  have  prepared  for 
his  most  careful  studies,  we  find  an  exquisite 
grace  and  completeness  of  modelling,  as  in  the 
two  drawings  of  female  figures  (148-9)  lent  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  are  perfectly 
beautiful.  A study  which  has  very  great  interest 
is  that  of  a part  of  the  Transfiguration  pioture, 
without  draperies,  and  scored  over  with  cross- 
lines  dividing  it  into  squares  for  easier  repro- 
duction (137)  ; and  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
how  much  more  dignified  appear  the  figures 
of  the  two  patriai’chs  in  the  apparition  in 
their  undraped  stage  than  they  do  in  the 
completed  work  : the  criticism  which  some  one 
passed  on  the  “kicking  gracefulness”  of  these 
figures,  as  unworthy  of  the  serious  character  of 
the  subject,  is  not  applicable  here;  the  action 
of  the  figures  is  dignified  and  quiet,  the  effect 
that  has  been  not  unjustly  complained  of  is 
entirely  due  to  the  flutter  and  too-busy  cha- 
racter of  the  draperies  subsequently  added.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  undraped  studies 
here  speak  volumes  as  to  the  immense  value  of 
drapery  in  adding  beauty  and  dignity  to  the 
figure  in  many  cases.  There  is,  for  instance,  a rough 
pen  study  for  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  John 
in  the  “ Madonna  del  Cardellino,”  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  graceless  appears  this  seated  young 
j woman,  her  two  bare  legs  towards  us,  compared 
with  the  same  figure  when  covered  with  broad 
1 folds  of  drapery.  However  elegant  may  bo  the 
j female  form  in  a standing  position,  seated  it 
! requires  the  drapery  to  cover  and  connect  the 
lines  and  angles  of  the  limbs,  and  give  dignity 
and  repose  to  the  whole.  Among  the  finest  of 
the  slighter  and  more  sketchy  studies  may  be 
mentioned  that  for  the  two  figures  meeting  on 
the  steps  in  “ The  School  of  Athens”  (152) ; the 
perfect  expression  of  the  action  of  the  two 
figures,  as  well  as  the  consentaneous  movement 
which  pervades  every  line,  and  makes  the  two 
figures  appear  the  product  of  a single  thought 
shaping  itself  at  once  on  the  paper,  strike  one 
even  more  remarkably  in  so  slight  a sketch  than 
in  the  finished  picture. 

We  come  now  to  the  exti'aordinary  collection 
of  Leonardo  da  Vincis, — extraordinary  not  more 
for  the  power  than  for  the  almost  alarming 
versatility  displayed.  The  central  feature  is  a 
large  cartoon  of  the  Virgin  seated  on  the  knee 
of  St.  Ann,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  of  which  it  is  said  by  Vasari  that  when  it 
was  first  exhibited  at  Florence,  young  and  old 
went  to  see  it,  “ as  to  a solemn  feast.”  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  however,  we  are  struck  by  the 
want  of  moral  beauty  in  the  faces  of  Leonardo’s 
women,  in  spite  of  Vasari’s  ecstasies.  They 
present  a type  with  which  we  are  familiar  from 
other  studies  of  Da  Vinci,  aud  which  is  wonder- 
fully refined  and  graceful,  but  in  these  thin 
and  compressed  lips  we  do  not  read  the  tale  of 
a sweet  and  bounteous  nature  : it  is  an  outside 
beauty  only.  But  the  smaller  studies  are  the 
most  strange  collection  : it  is  difficult  to  believe 
them  to  be  all  the  work  of  the  same  hand  and 
mind.  One  of  the  first  things  we  come  on  is  a 
minute  battle-piece  in  red  chalk  on  the  reddest 
of  red  paper,  in  which  exceptionally  huge 
elephants  career  about  among  the  infantry  and 
oavalry  with  great  activity ; at  least,  the  cata- 
logue says  they  are  elephants,  and  we  thought 
we  could  dimly  discern  a trunk  or  two.  In  this 
same  doubly  red  combination  is  also  a little 
sketch  for  an  “Assumption”  (194),  with  small 
carefully-grouped  figures  seen  through  a lofty 
faintly-indicated  archway  ; and  in  the  adjoining 
gallery  is  a remarkable  single  figure  (312),  a 
draped  figure  with  folded  arms  and  as  if  in  deep 
attention  to  something,  also  in  this  strong  red 
medium.  But,  then,  here  is  a very  elaborate 
and  careful  perspective  drawing  (172)  of  a new 
kind  of  derrick  for  hoisting  cannon,  showing  the 
men  working  at  it.  Nos.  174  and  175  are  sheets 
of  small  drawiogsof  an  equally  practical  nature, 
showing  the  process  for  casting  a large  bronze 
equestrian  statue, — the  shape  of  the  core,  the 
section  of  the  core  and  mould,  &c.  A number 
of  studies  for  horses  evidently  have  reference  to 


the  same  work ; some  of  these  are  beautifully 
finished,  and  one  drawing  shows  enlarged  studies 
of  the  lifted  fore-leg  drawn  with  regard  to  a 
theory  of  proportion  worked  out  in  lines  and 
angles  on  the  drawing.  A pencil  study  from  a 
dead  horse  (197)  is  equally  powerful  in  its  way. 
But  among  the  finest  things  in  the  set  of 
drawings  are  the  anatomical  studies  of  different 
parts  of  the  figure.  One  of  these,  a study  of 
the  leg  and  foot,  with  the  attachments  of  the 
muscles  carefully  delineated,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  carefully  finished  drawings  of 
the  kind,  probably,  that  has  ever  been  made; 
there  is  quite  an  artistic  beauty  in  it,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  studies  of  the  shoulder 
and  chest  on  another  sheet.  A Bet  of  skull 
studies  are  wonderful  in  their  care  and  finish ; 
these  are  accompanied  by  extensive  notes  in 
the  artist’s  own  handwriting,  and  in  one,  in 
which  the  skull  is  half  in  section  and  half  in  what 
one  may  call  an  interior  perspective,  there  is 
a diagram  drawn  within  the  skull  apparently 
with  the  view  of  calculating  its  centre  of  gravity. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  evidence 
shown  by  sucIl  drawings  as  all  these  as  to  the 
extreme  importance  attached  by  Leonardo  to 
complete  accuracy  of  construction  in  drawing. 
In  fact,  one  may  suppose  that  the  reason  ho 
painted  comparatively  so  few  pictures  was  that 
he  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
assiduous  training  which  he  gave  himself  in 
order  to  be  able  to  realise  that  completeness 
which  was  his  object,  and  almost  sacrificed  the 
end  for  the  means.  We  may  mention  one  more 
curiosity  of  this  collection  before  quitting  it. 
This  is  a drawing  of  “two  warlike  engines” 
(210),  one  of  which  is  certainly  ingenious  enough 
and  unlike  any  offensive  weapon  we  ever  saw 
before.  It  consists  of  a kind  of  low  two- wheeled 
carriage,  with  a large  horizontal  four-armed  cross 
carried  upon  it,  very  like  the  top  of  a turnstile, 
the  arms  long  enough  to  project  considerably  on 
either  side  of  the  vehicle,  and  each  arm  carrying 
two  or  three  large  shot  slung  with  chains  to  the 
end  of  it.  The  horse  is  harnessed  with  a pretty 
long  shaft  so  as  to  keep  him  well  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  object  of  the  whole  thing  seems  to  be 
that  the  car  is  to  be  driven  at  full  speed  through 
the  enemy’s  ranks,  and  the  action  of  the  wheels 
is  to  set  the  horizontal  turnstile  revolving  at 
proportionate  speed,  its  shotted  arms  knocking 
down  and  sweeping  away  every  one  who  is  in 
its  course.  Another  drawing  shows  the  same 
machine  armed  with  some  amiable  - looking 
jagged  and  spiked  bars  instead  of  shot.  It 
would  certainly  be  effective  in  breaking  up  the 
ranks,  — provided  always  that  the  horse  got 
through  first ! However,  we  might  take  a 
hint  from  it : we  could  dinve  them  by  steam 
now,  and  launch  them  against  the  enemy’s  files 
or  squares  like  a kind  of  land  torpedo. 

The  Holbeins  come  next  in  order ; but  wo 
will  rather  look  first  at  the  drawings  of  Michel- 
angelo. The  collection  of  drawings  by  him  is 
hardly  so  full  or  so  typical  an  illustration  of  his 
powers,  as  those  of  the  other  great  names  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Still  there  are  some  veiy 
fine  specimens  of  his  work  here,  and  notably  one 
which  is  not  hung  with  the  rest  in  Gallery  IX., 
but  occupies  a central  place  in  Gallery  VII. ; the 
silver- point  study  for  the  figure  of  “ The  Dawn” 
on  the  Medici  tomb.  This,  which  is  lent  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Knowles,  may  perhaps  be  safely  called  the 
finest  drawing  in  the  exhibition ; it  is  quite  a 
finished  work  in  its  way,  in  which  one  hardly 
knows  whether  to  admire  most  the  boldness  and 
largeness  of  style  in  the  design  of  the  figure, 
or  the  delicacy  with  which  this  design  is  con- 
veyed by  the  shading  and  modelling  of  the  con- 
tours, and  in  expression  it  strikes  us  as  even 
surpassing  the  completed  figure  itself.  Among 
others  of  the  Michelangelo  drawings  may  bo 
mentioned  especially  a study,  not  highly  finished, 
but  very  forcible,  for  a figure  of  Christ  rising 
from  the  Tomb  (262)  : a figure  glorious  in 
the  energy  and  beauty  of  its  up-springing 
action,  though  utterly  out  of  the  beat  of  the 
ordinary  artistic  conception  of  Chi’ist,  and  sug- 
gesting, in  fact,  rather  the  idea  of  an  Apollo. 
The  careful  red-chalk  drawing  cf  the  “ Bacca- 
nalia  di  Putti”  (294),  a sot  of  drunken  little 
Pagans  of  tender  years,  which  comes  from  the 
collection  of  the  Queen,  is  one  specially  men- 
tioned by  Vasari  as  drawn  by  Michelangelo 
for  his  friend  Tommaso  de’  Cavalieri,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  the  drawings.  A pen-drawing 
called  a “Study  of  a Dragon”  (266)  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  master,  and  remarkable 
for  the  evident  attempt  to  render  the  anatomy 
of  the  dragon  as  logical  as  possible. 
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It  is  almost  a pity  that  the  Holbeins  could 
not  have  been  hung  in  a separate  room  from 
the  works  of  any  of  the  Italian  masters,  so 
completely  different  is  the  'world  into  which 
they  take  us,  both  in  regard  to  subject  and 
method.  Art  is  here  used  to  perpetuate  the 
real,  and  not  to  suggest  the  ideal ; and  it  is  a 
peculiar  good  fortune  that  there  was  an  artist 
of  that  period  capable  of  representing  and 
putting  on  record  for  us,  with  so  much  precision 
and  refinement,  what  the  men  and  women,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  were  like:  for  the  men  in  par- 
ticular  seem  to  have  been  a splendid  set,  hardly 
equalled  in  style  and  appearance  since  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  day,  at  all  events.  Not  that  Eng- 
land has  wanted  fine  specimens  of  the  native 
man  even  in  these  degenerate  days ; but  what 
strikes  one  on  looking  over  the  Holbeins  is  that, 
unless  Holbein  was  in  exceptionally  good  luck 
with  his  sitters,  there  was  in  that  day  a preva- 
lent type  of  man  certainly  superior  in  external 
appearance  to  any  prevalent  type  nowadays  in 
England, — a type  in  which  the  aspect  of  hero 
and  gentleman  is  splendidly  combined.  We 
see  this,  not  only  in  the  head  of  such  a well- 
known  man  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  but  in  a good 
many  others  whose  names  are  not  familiar  in 
the  same  manner,  but  who  present  the  same 
appearance  of  dignity  and  calm  and  conscious 
self-reliance  and  courage,  combined  with  a great 
refinement,  not  only  in  the  expression  of  the 
face,  but  in  the  very  cut  and  trim  of  the  beard, 
and  the  sit  of  the  hat  on  the  head.  Perhaps 
the  peculiarly  sensible,  and  yet  picturesque 
head-covering  of  the  period,  the  flat  cap  placed 
with  an  easy  grace  on  one  side  of  the  head,  is 
not  without  its  effect  in  contributing  to  the 
chivalrous  aspect  of  the  wearer.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  any  one  to  look  chivalrous  in  a 
chimney-pot  hat  ? A question  not  to  be  asked. 
On  tho  other  hand,  it  is  curious  to  notice  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  female  heads  are  very 
remarkable  for  beauty ; they  convey  an  idea 
rather  of  thoughtfulness,  and  certainly  of 
womanly  dignity,  of  a very  high  order ; but  in 
the  matter  of  mere  beauty,  they  are  below  what 
any  collection  of  ladies’  portraits  of  the  same 
class  of  society  would  bo  likely  to  exhibit  in  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  we  imagine  (without  gal- 
lantry) that  the  English  race  never  stood  higher 
in  regard  to  female  beauty  than  at  present ; but 
we  may  feel  conscious  that  the  kind  of  noble  and 
thoughtful  air  and  strongly-marked  character 
which  we  find  in  Holbein’s  female  heads  is  not 
so  common  now.  Lady  Jane  Greys  were  much 
more  a product  of  that  day  thau  of  this : our 
modern  lady  can  talk  about  a great  many  things, 
it  is  true,  but  not  generally  with  very  accurate 
knowledge  or  logical  reasoning.  But  this  is  a 
digression,  certainly,  from  Holbein’s  work.  The 
remarkable  point  that  strikes  one  in  seeing  a 
number  of  his  portraits  of  women  together,  is 
the  completeness  with  which  character  and  ex- 
pression are  conveyed  with  so  few  lines  and 
such  slight  colouring  as  in  most  of  these ; the 
mouth  is  often  hardly  more  than  a single  line, 
yet  it  seems  to  render  the  expression  and  model- 
ling of  the  lips  in  a satisfactoiy  and  almost  com- 
plete manner ; and  the  like  minute  delicacy  is 
seen  in  the  tracing  of  the  contours  of  the  neck 
and  bust,  always  drawn  with  the  most  careful 
recognition  of  those  slight  variations  of  curve 
which  go  for  so  much  in  showing  the  gi-ace  of  a 
form  in  perspective  and  foreshortening.  There 
is  something,  too,  charming,  though  no  doubt 
exceedingly  artificial,  in  Holbein’s  delicate  way 
of  suggesting  tho  colour  of  nature  without  giving 
it ; letting  the  flesh  have  a very  light  and  faint 
tint,  or  sometimes  none  at  all,  and  then  giving 
the  only  decided  tint  to  the  hair,  not  in  general 
the  colour  of  nature  probably, — that  is,  not 
literally  so, — but  a tone  which,  in  combination 
with  the  rest,  gives  the  same  balance  as  the  real 
colour  would  if  the  whole  were  finished.  He  is 
very  careful  in  his  notes  as  to  the  texture  and 
colour  of  the  costume,  and  very  attentive  in 
regard  to  the  correct  drawing  and  placing  of 
personal  ornaments  on  the  figures ; and  it  is 
noteworthy,  too,  how  evidently  he  enjoyed 
drawing  the  peculiarly  picturesque  though 
simple  headdi-ess  of  the  ladies  of  his  time,  and 
making  the  most  of  its  contrasted  folds  and 
curves.  His  peculiarly-delicate  and  truthful 
indication  of  hair  in  the  beards  of  his  male 
sitters  is  also  remarkable,  and  may  be  especially 
noticed  in  one  of  the  two  Sir  Thomas  Wyatts 
which  are  framed  together  (224),  and  of  which 
we  are  convinced  the  second  and  inferior  one  is 
a copy  of  Holbein’s  work  by  another  hand,  as  it 
is  entirely  wanting  in  the  characteristic  felicity 
of  execution  in  regard  to  this  point  especially. 


Of  the  two  rooms  full  of  sketches  of  a more 
miscellaneous  character,  one  (Gallery  VII.)  con- 
tains various  studies  by  those  who  may  bo 
called  the  lesser  great  masters, — the  Caracci, 
Romano,  Guercino,  and  others ; many  of  them 
very  charming,  and  some  having  qualities  of 
special  interest  in  regard  to  peculiarities  of 
subject  and  treatment;  but  few,  of  course, 
rivalling  in  value  the  best  of  those  we  have 
already  been  referring  to.  Giulio  Romano’s 
“Virgin  and  Child  in  Act  of  Blessing”  (26)  is 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  composition  of  the 
group  and  the  consentaneous  action  of  the  two 
figures,  as  if  inspired  with  one  motive ; and  a 
pen  and  bistre  study  of  a similar  group  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo  is  a gem  of  grace  and  expression, 
notwithstanding  the  rather  odd  drawing  of  tho 
Virgin’s  neck.  Some  landscape  studies  of  Titian 
are  of  special  interest : one  in  particular,  slight 
and  sketchy,  of  a view  in  Cadore  ; and  a larger 
and  more  finished  one  called  “A  Study  of 
Rocks  and  Trees  ” (77)  ; and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  several  Btudies  by  Parmigiano,  all 
marked  by  his  studied  and  rather  affected  grace, 
as  if  his  figures  were  posing  to  look  elegant.  But 
the  contents  of  Gallery  X.  iatei'est  us,  and  will 
probably  interest  most  visitors,  more ; they  con- 
tain what  is  more  out  of  the  usual  run  of  such 
studies.  There  are  some  by  Albert  Diirev  ; 
among  others  an  outline  on  green  paper  of  the 
half-length  of  a young  woman  in  a broad- 
brimmed  hat,  which,  in  its  careful  delineation 
of  expression  by  means  of  outline  drawing  only,  1 
reminds  us  curiously  of  Holbein’s  portrait 
studies,  to  which  also  the  style  of  the  Bgure 
herself  has  some  similarity,  though,  of  course, 
the  tone  and  effect  are  quite  different.  Diirer’s 
coloured  study  of  tho  “Wing  of  a Jay”  (315) 
shows  with  what  exactitude  he,  like  Da  Vinci, 
studied  the  detail  of  objects  which  he  wished  to 
introduce  in  his  pictures  ; as  a piece  of  repre- 
sentation, this  drawing  (in  tempera)  is  hardly 
equalled  by  anything  in  the  exhibition.  Archi- 
tects will  find  interest  in  Martin  Van  Heems- 
kerk’s  two  sketches  of  “Buildings  in  Rome” 
(329).  Then  we  come  to  English  worthies,  among 
whom  Flaxman  is  pre-eminent.  There  is  a 
highly-finished  crayon  portrait  of  himself  from 
his  own  hand,  and  a number  of  his  beautifully- 
conceived  and  delicately  drawn  outline  studies 
of  figures,  sometimes  with  a very  slight  shading, 
others  in  pure  outline.  Some  of  these  are 
marked  in  his  own  neat  and  delicate  hand- 
writing as  “from  nature”  ; little  single  figures 
or  groups,  such  as  a boy  holding  a child  on  his 
knee  ; and  in  these  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
how  the  classic  mind  of  Flaxman  transferred 
itself  into  these  studies,  rejecting  from  his 
representation  everything  that  was  mei'ely 
accidental,  such  as  realistic  details  of  dress; 
preserving  only  that,  in  outline  and  group- 
ing, which  constituted  the  essential  beauty  and 
spirit  of  the  group.  It  is  almost  amusing  to 
contrast  with  these  pure  and  essentially  Greek 
designs  the  sketches  of  the  pseudo-classic 
Barry,  who  endeavoui-ed  to  be  antique  by 
painting  figures  in  blankets,  and  wrote  him- 
self up  into  a fervour  of  enthusiasm  which 
his  paintings  at  least  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
veying to  others.  In  justice  to  Barry,  howevei', 
it  must  be  said  that  his  drawings  have  con- 
siderable force,  and  fine  composition,  and  that 
he  is  infinitely  better  without  colour  than  with. 
Among  interesting  bits  in  this  room  is  a very 
small  and  rough  sketch  by  Reynolds,  the 
property  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  (340),  a study, 
and  to  all  appearance  the  first  study,  or  rather 
sketch,  for  the  composition  of  “ Cymon  and 
Iphigenia.”  Near  this  we  noted  a study  of  a 
pine-apple,  by  Turner  (337),  lightly  but  firmly 
tinted  in  water-colour,  and  obviously  made  with 
some  deliberate  intention  of  future  use,  as  the 
artist  has  added  to  the  drawing  a note  that  it 
was  “ 5 in.  in  diameter,  contains  1 ft-.  2 in.  cube 
[sic]  ; weight,  lb.”  This  is  an  instructive 
commentary  on  what  has  often  been  said,  by  those 
who  knew  most  of  Turner’s  method  of  working, 
as  to  his  laborious  exactitude  and  precision  in 
the  study  of  objects  he  intended  to  introduce 
in  his  pictures,  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  method  of  painting  them  when  so 
introduced  would  not  always  lead  to  such 
a conclusion.  Contiguous  to  the  Flaxman 
drawings  is  a study  by  Lawrence,  in  pencil, 
and  partly  coloured,  a “ Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Wolfe  and  her  Son,”  which  indeed  looks  affected 
by  the  side  of  Flaxman’s  spontaneous  art,  but 
is  nevertheless  distinguished  by  a remarkable 
grace  and  elegance,  both  in  the  figure  of  the 
lady  and  in  the  composition  ; the  joint  action  of 
mother  and  child,  both  looking  up  as  if  at  some 
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one  unexpectedly  entering,  is  very  charming  and 
natural.  We  must,  however,  conclude  our 
remarks,  and  can  merely  mention  that  this 
same  room  contains  a considerable  selection  of 
landscape  studies  by  Claude,  some  very  beau- 
tiful ; a good  many  by  Rubens,  and  others  by 
the  two  Poussins,  Berghem,  Watteau,  W.  Van  do 
Velde,  &c.  Among  a few  points  of  special 
interest  may  be  mentioned  a very  slightly 
sketched  but  interesting  composition  represent- 
ing “ The  Agony  in  the  Garden,”  by  Nicolas- 
Poussin, — a subject  quite  out  of  his  usual  line  ; 
a study  in  chalk  and  Indian  ink  for  a lioness, 
by  Rubens,  evidently  one  of  the  studies  made 
for  the  picture  of  “Daniel,” — indeed,  we  think 
this  very  animal  is  in  the  picture  in  the- 
same  attitude ; and  a highly  interesting  study 
of  a ship  by  Van  de  Velde, — not  a picturesque 
sketch,  but  a side  elevation  of  a ship  drawn  in 
outline  with  a pen,  and  the  mechanical  details 
carefully  noted.  This  may  be  compared  with 
Turner’s  pine-apple,  as  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  great  painters,  who  are  famed  chiefly 
for  broad  and  picturesque  effect  and  poetic 
feeling,  lay  tho  practical  foundation  for  their 
works. 


EGYPTIAN  MANNERS* 

There  is  an  ancient  poem  witten  by  an  Egyptian, 
in  memory  and  praise  of  the  successes  of  Rameses, 
in  which  the  temples  that  adorn  the  valley  of 
the  river  Nile  are  designated  as  “ everlasting. 
Btones  ” ; and  tho  works  of  Egyptian  architec- 
tonic art  do  of  a surety  seem  to  have  as  yet  well 
merited  their  title  to  a perpetual  existence.  Of 
these  wonderful  masterpieces  of  intelligent 
human  erection,  some  have  undoubtedly  with- 
stood the  combined  efforts  of  man  and  the 
elements  to  destroy  them,  for  forty  or  even  fifty 
centuries.  Compared  with  their  age,  the  extant 
works  of  all  other  nations  (unless,  indeed,  we 
except  some  remai'kable  structures  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  new  world  which  present  many 
features  worthy  of  comparison  with  Egyptian, 
styles)  are  l'ecent  and  modern.  And  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  some  writers  that  not  the  least 
marvellous  aspect  of  these  ancient  .Egyptian 
monuments  is,  that  the  skill  and  precision  which 
was  displayed  in  the  designing  and  execution  of 
them  must  have  been  the  growth  of  many 
antecedent  ages,  all  memorials  of  which  are 
now  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  the  remotest 
antiquity. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  idle  speculation  for 
us  to  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  arts  of 
Egypt  were  carried  from  elsewhere  to  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Nile,  or  whether  their  origin  was 
purely  local.  Some  of  tho  earliest  specimens 
of  handiwork  may,  indeed,  be  compared,  as  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  has  pointed  out,  with  Asiatic 
relics ; but  the  forms  are,  taken  altogether,  so 
peculiar  and  unique  in  character  and  design, 
that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  must  be 
given  to  the  theory  which  demands  a local 
rather  than  a foreign  influence  upon  their  de- 
velopment. One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  rightly  solving  this  question  is  the  fact 
that  thei'O  are  no  coeval  remains  of  any  Oriental 
nations  with  which  early  Egyptian  monuments 
can  be  compax-ed.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Scblie- 
mannbave,  indeed,  revealed  many  fine  examples 
of  very  early  Hellenic  [civilisation,  some  form3 
of  which  approach  Egyptian  prototypes ; but 
we  search  in  vain  for  foreign  data,  and  at  pre- 
sent the  only  known  sources  from  which  we  c.  n. 
derive  any  opinion  as  to  the  original  condition, 
and  earliest  developments  of  the  arts  of  Egypt 
are  the  technical  execution  of  the  oldest  known 
monuments,  and  the  forms  and  style  of  detailed 
elaborations  employed  in  them.  The  painted 
ceilings  of  the  tombs  of  the  pyramids  were,  no 
doubt,  originally  suggested  by  the  fabrications 
of  the  weaver,  whose  arts  are  thus  proved  to 
have  been  in  a very  high  state  of  perfection  at 
the  earliest  period.  Some  of  the  principal  pat- 
terns that  occur  thus  depicted  are  reproduced 
by  a coloured  plate  in  the  work  before  us,  where 
Wilkinson  draws  attention  to  their  admirable 
taste.  Those  of  the  tombs  are  preserved  far 
more  perfectly  than  those  in  the  houses,  few  of 
which,  thanks  to  the  facilities  of  modern  travel- 
ling, now  retain  any  vestige  of  the  stucco  or  of 
the  coloured  devices  that  once  embellished  them. 
These  ceilings  were  arranged  in  compartments* 
each  having  a pattern  with  an  appropriate 
border  ; in  many  instances  pointing  so  forcibly 
to  Greek  taste,  that  we  should  be  surprised  to 


* See  p.  2,  ante. 
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find  them  upon  monuments  of  the  early  period 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  if  there  ■were  not 
authority  for  acknowledging  that  Egypt  unques- 
tionably lent  numerous  devices  to  the  Greeks. 
To  this  fact  we  may  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the 
scarabmus  beetle,  the  harpy,  the  rosette,  the 
wave-like  scroll,  and  many  other  ornamental 
emblems  on  Greek  and  Roman  vaBes.  The 
favourite  forms,  we  are  told,  “ were  the  lotus, 
the  square,  the  diamond,  the  cirole,  and,  above 
all,  the  succession  of  scrolls,  and  squares  within 
squares,  usually  called  the  Tuscan  border,  both 
of  which  are  of  ordinary  occurrence  on  Greek 
and  Etruscan,  as  well  as  Egyptian  vases;  and 
those  given  from  a tomb  at  Siout,  painted  upon 
a black  or  dark  bronze  ground,  though  of  an  age 
prior  to  the  year  1600  before  our  era,  are  per- 
haps the  most  elegant;  and,  which  is  most 
remarkable,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a 
Greek  style.  Similar  designs  were  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  some  of  which,  having  been  found 
in  the  baths  of  Titus,  gave  Raffaelle  the  idea 
of  his  celebrated  and  novel  arabesques ; and  the 
paintings  of  Pompeii  make  us  acquainted  with 
a still  greater  variety.”  The  author  does  not 
deny  that  tho  taste  of  Greece,  and  even  Rome, 
far  surpassed  that  of  Egypt.  This  he  asserts 
was  a natural  result  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  inventions,  which  Egypt,  fettered,  as  she  was, 
by  regulations  and  strongly  conservative  preju- 
dices that  prevented  the  development  of  taste, 
and  cramped  the  genius  of  her  native  artists, 
never  enjoyed.  But,  notwithstanding  that  the 
gilded  and  interlaced  patterns  of  Roman  ceilings 
surpassed  in  the  richness  and  beauty  of  their 
effect  the  ceilings  of  an  Egyptian  interior, 
divided  as  they  were  into  numerous  compart- 
ments, presenting  cornices,  mouldings,  and  em- 
bossed fretwork,  painted,  gilt,  and  even  inlaid 
with  ivory;  still,  in  the  general  modes  of  deco- 
ration, they,  like  the  stuccoed  walls,  bore  a 
striking  analogy  to  those  in  the  mansions  of 
Thebes  and  other  cities  of  the  Nile. 

After  discussing  the  date  and  object  of  the 
pyramids,— disdaining  to  entertain  the  astrono- 
mical theories  with  which  some  writers  have 
striven  to  invest  their  well-regulated  dimensions 
and  beautifully  symmetrical  proportions, — the 
author  passes  onward  to  examine  the  palaces, 
houses,  temples,  and  lastly,  the  tombs  of  Egypt, 
pointing  out  the  prevailing  ideas  of  solidity  and 
grandeur,  the  massive  and  substantial  effeot 
which  is  found  running  through  every  edifice, 
from  the  palace  of  the  monarch  to  the  simple 
tomb  of  the  deceased  functionary,  composed  of 
a series  of  chambers  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 
which  forms  so  constant  and  so  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  riparian  ichnography  of  the  Nile. 
Grand  and  full  of  awe  as  some  of  these  struc- 
tures are,  they  do  not  fail,  even  in  their  desola- 
tion, to  bear  a lively  testimony  to  their  former 
i magnificence  : and  as  the  explorer  passes  in  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge  through  court  after  court, 
i beneath  the  colonnades  and  stone-roofed  aisles  of 
1 Theban  temples,  through  the  mazy  cluster  of 
chambers  now  tenantless,  but  once  teeming 
with  all  that  made  human  life  intellectual  and 
sublime,  or,  it  may  be,  as  he  threads  his  dan- 
gerous way  along  Cimmerian  passages  and  sub- 
terranean labyrinths  illuminated  by  the  flicker- 
ing and  uncertain  torch,  he  feels  that  the  civili- 
sation of  which  he  forms  an  atom  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared,  as  far  as  its  memorials 
will  avail,  with  those  that  attest  the  bygone 
glories  of  fifty  centuries  of  Egyptian  art.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  treasures  which  that  country  yet 
retains  undiscovered  are  very  many  and  very 
valuable.  Unexplored  tombs  contain  literary 
and  domestic  relics  of  the  highest  importance, 
compared  to  which  those  which  Wilkinson 
examined,  and  those  which  the  British  Museum 
preserves  are  insignificant.  It  is  not  so  long 
since  that  a lady,  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  de- 
scended deep  into  the  recesses  of  a tomb,  in 
utter  darkness,  and  groping  among  the  half- 
putrid  remains  of  a mummied  corpse,  succeeded 
in  recovering  to  the  world  of  letters  the  earliest 
book  that  is  known  to  us,  a veritable  volume, 
not  a roll,  composed  of  leaves'  of  papyrus,  upon 
which  are  inscribed  portions  of  the  immortal 
Homeric  poem  and  an  unknown  classical  Greek 
text.  Nor  is  it  so  long  a time  since  an  enthu- 
siastic English  traveller  discovered  a ruined 
temple  at  Tel-el-Yahoudeh,  entirely  built  up  of 
inlaid  porcelaiu  of  various  colours,  tho  very 
rosettes  and  foliage  which  adorned  the  numerous 
cornices  and  architectural  details  being  found 
to  be  elaborate  specimens  of  the  highest  style 
of  the  potter’s  art.  At  this  very  time  the 
rubbish  heaps  of  Egypt  are  yielding  up  palmo- 
grapkic  treasures,  the  great  value  of  which  will 


be  admitted  before  long,  not  only  by  Egyptolo- 
gists, but  by  palaeographers  of  the  Greek  and 
Byzantine  schools.  Broken  fictilia  and  shards 
of  crockery  have  been  found  in  great  quantities 
inscribed  with  Greek  and  Coptic  formulas  in 
cursive  characters,  dated  from  the  first  century 
before  our  Christian  era;  for  the  scarcity  of 
papyrus  and  the  inapplicability  of  vellum  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  region  to  take 
their  tax  receipts  on  terra-cotta  fragments. 

The  Egyptians  were  pre-eminently  pictorial 
in  their  predilections  ; their  alphabet  preserved 
its  pictorial  character,  which  from  its  very 
nature  must  have  been  invented  in  the  earliest 
days  of  their  civilisation,  without  appreciable 
change  down  to  the  very  last  days  of  their 
national  life  ; side  by  side  with  this  character 
two  other  methods  of  writing  are  found  to  have 
been  employed,  denoted  hieratic,  the  cursive 
writing  of  the  priests  ; and  demotic,  the  cursive 
writing  of  the  common  people ; both  of  them, 
however,  are  merely  tachy graphic  modifications 
of  the  hieroglyphic  or  lapidary  and  official 
writing,  and  like  them  admit  the  pictorial  ideo- 
graphs of  their  archetypal  alphabetary.  Their 
taste  for  vivid  representation  manifested  itself 
in  a thousand  different  ways.  The  temples 
were  covered  with  scenes  and  inscriptions 
couched  in  flattering  terms  relating  the  virtues 
of  the  monarchs;  the  various  objects  in  daily 
domestic  use  were  gaily  painted  and  duly 
inscribed  ; their  manuscripts  written  on  leather, 
papyrus,  or  fine  linen  cloth,  adorned  with 
vignettes  either  in  outline  or  body  colour,  long 
before  the  arts  of  illustrating  and  illuminating 
had  risen  among  the  literary  nations  of  Europe ; 
their  coffins  and  winding-sheets  covered  with 
decorations  and  ornamental  specimens  of  pen- 
manship, consisting  of  necessary  excerpts  from 
the  Funereal  Ritual,  the  Rule  of  Conduct  for  the 
departed  soul  during  his  abode  among  the  man- 
sions of  the  nether  world  ; and  their  tombs  to 
this  day  bear  witness  to  the  beautiful  arts  of 
mural  painting  in  which  the  Egyptians  were 
proficient.  It  is  mainly  to  these  pictorial  re- 
mains that  Wilkinson  has  been  indebted  in  his 
excellent  expositions  of  Egyptian  manners  and 
customs.  Some  of  the  most  notable  tombs  of 
Gourneh,  Thebes,  Medinet  Abou,  Benihassan, 
and  Kardassie,  for  example,  furnish  details  to 
be  found  from  no  other  source.  One  of  these 
in  particular,  the  tomb  of  Rekhmara,  a noble 
Egyptian  of  high  rank,  has  supplied  an  immense 
amount  of  new  information,  and  we  may  easily 
judge  of  the  grandeur  of  the  sepulchral  chambers 
prepared  for  his  mummy  by  an  inspection  of  a 
small  portion  of  one  wall  only,  reproduced 
for  this  edition  in  a large  folding  plate  of 
chromo-lithography.  Fac-similes  of  the  whole 
of  this  tomb  are  contained  in  the  Hay  collection 
in  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  a great  portion  of  it,  we  believe, 
has  never  yet  been  published. 

In  their  mechanical  knowledge  it  appears  the 
Egyptians  were  somewhat  primitive,  and  when 
we  contemplate  the  enormous  masses  of  stone, 
which  must  have  been  elevated  to  great  heights 
in  course  of  the  construction  of  the  spacious 
temples  of  Phil®,  Denderah,  Thebes,  and  other 
well-known  sites,  it  is  really  inarvellous  that 
with  the  limited  knowledge  of  mechanism  at 
their  command,  such  results  could  have  been 
achieved.  Heavy  roofing  stones,  of  considerable 
dimensions,  spanning  long  intervals  from  column 
to  column,  cannot  have  been  placed  in  position 
without  great  labour  and  consummate  ingenuity. 
Some  astounding  results  were  no  doubt  executed 
by  hewing  out  of  the  living  rock,  court  after 
court,  and  column  after  column,  in  pi-oportion 
as  the  means  of  progressing  with  the  work  were 
obtained.  But  no  writer  on  Egyptian  manners 
has  declared  the  way  by  which  the  temples 
upon  the  plains  were  constructed  in  detail  of 
manual  labour.  Even  the  mere  transport  of  heavy 
pieces  of  sculpture  required  the  united  efforts 
of  an  incredible  number  of  slaves,  convicts, 
prisoners  of  war,  or  workmen  specially  trained 
to  pull  altogether  at  a given  signal.  Oxen 
with  sledges  were  employed  to  draw  single 
stones  ; but  a very  curious  and  interesting  sub- 
ject in  connexion  with  the  conveyance  of  colossi 
was  discovered  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles, 
painted  on  the  wall  of  a grotto  behind  E’Dayr, 
a Christian  village  between  Autinoe  and  El- 
Bersheh.  Here  the  colossal  statue  of  a private 
individual  is  mounted  on  a sledge,  which  a large 
number  of  men  are  dragging  with  ropes, — a 
subject  doubly  interesting,  from  being  of  the 
early  age  of  King  Usertesen  II.,  and  one  of 
the  few  paintings  which  throw  any  light  on  the 
method  employed  for  moving  weights  ; for  it  is 


remarked  by  Wilkinson  as  singular  that  while 
the  Egyptians  took  a pleasure  and  a pride  in 
depicting  the  simplest  and  to  us  most  insignifi- 
cant customs  of  their  daily  life,  yet  we  find  no 
illustration  of  the  mechanical  means  of  a people 
who  have  left  so  many  unquestionable  proofs  of 
skill  in  those  matters. 

To  allude  to  all  the  points  which  Sir  Gardner 
has  touched  upon  so  ably,  and  which  Dr.  Birch 
has  annotated  so  learnedly  in  these  three 
volumes,  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at 
command  here.  The  dresses  of  different  classes 
of  society,  the  wigs  of  false  hair,  shoes  and 
sandals,  charming  specimens  of  the  jeweller’s 
and  goldsmith’s  arts,  toys,  weapons,  tools,  imple- 
ments of  trade,  games  and  pastimes,  furniture, 
and  other  details,  are  so  copiously  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  and  plain  or  coloured  plates,  that 
one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  imagine  that 
upon  the  author  and  publisher  there  had  de- 
scended Borne  considerable  amount  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  spirit  of  profuse  pictorial  representation. 
Long  chapters  of  great  interest  are  devoted  to 
the  arts  of  the  builder  and  the  carpenter,  the 
chase,  agriculture  and  the  care  of  cattle,  the 
natural  history  of  the  fauna  and  the  flora  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  but  wo  can  only  refer  to  them 
in  a general  way,  from  want  of  space. 

Tho  third  and  concluding  volume  of  this  most 
interesting  work  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  matters  connected  with  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Pantheon 
or  system  of  gods  and  thoir  worship,  the  sacred 
objects  of  natural  history,  emblems,  proces- 
sions, and  funeral  rites.  In  this  volume  an  im- 
portant alteration  will  be  found  on  comparing  it 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  former 
edition.  In  that  the  full-page  plates  were  pub- 
lished separately,  in  a volume,  executed  by  a 
lithographic  process,  not  by  any  meaus  suc- 
cessful, because,  at  tho  time  when  they  were 
published  the  art  of  the  lithographer  was  in  a 
very  crude  transitional  state,  and  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  year  1840,  when  compared  with 
fairly  good  specimens  of  lithography  so  common 
and  plentiful  nowadays,  are  painfully  poor  and 
unsatisfactory  in  representative  effect.  In  this 
edition,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  lithographic 
plates  have  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper, 
the  well-known  wood-engraver,  of  the  Strand, 
upon  wood-blocks,  and  inserted  at  their  proper 
places  in  the  text,  so  that  the  reader  is  no  longer 
placed  under  the  necessity  of  turning  to  another 
book  to  seek  the  illustrations  to  which  the  text 
refers.  This  manifest  advantage,  which  must 
have  been  obtained  at  a large  expense  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers,  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  extriusio  merits  of  the  edition,  which,  for 
general  excellence  of  printing  and  beauty  of 
production,  reflects  great  credit  upon  Messrs. 
Clowes  & Son.  The  imperfect  index,  a great 
defect  in  the  first  edition,  has  been  replaced  by 
an  entirely  new  and  exhaustive  index  in  the 
present  issue. 

Being  attached  superstitiously  to  their  sacred 
institutions,  and  devoted  to  a religion  which 
admitted  much  outward  show,  the  Egyptians 
invested  their  ceremonies  with  all  the  grandeur 
that  solemn  pomp  could  bestow ; and  the  cele- 
bration of  their  religious  rites  was  remarkable 
for  all  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise  to 
render  them  splendid  and  imposing.  They  took 
a pride  in  being,  as  they  asserted,  the  nation  in 
which  had  originated  most  of  the  sacred  insti- 
tutions afterwards  common  to  other  peoples, 
who  were  believed  to  have  borrowed  them  from 
Egypt.  And  the  mysterious  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  deity,  though  presented  under  a 
different  form,  were  recognised  by  the  Egpytians 
as  a direct  emanation  from  tho  metaphysical 
philosophy  of  their  priesthood.  They  claimed, 
too,  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  dedi- 
cate each  month  and  each  day  to  a particular 
presiding  deity;  a method  of  constructing  a 
calendar  which  has  been  imitated  and  pre- 
served throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom 
(except  among  the  Republicans  of  France  and 
the  English  Society  of  Friends)  to  the  present 
day,  the  Egyptian  gods  having,  indeed,  yielded 
their  places  to  those  of  another  Pantheon,  which 
have  in  turn  been  supplanted  by  the  saints  of  a 
Christian  era.  Many  of  the  Greek  notions  of 
religion  were  borrowed  from  Egyptian  theo- 
logical tenets.  Sacrifices  were  especially  made 
a feature  in  the  modes  of  worship,  and  curiously 
enough,  the  ideas  of  religion  which  were  culti- 
vated among  the  priesthood  were  of  a far  more 
mystic  and  advanced  character  than  those 
which  were  disseminated  by  the  priests  them- 
selves among  the  people.  Complicated  and 
localised  as  it  was  in  later  times,  Wilkinson 
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states  that  it  maybe  reasonably  supposed  in 
early  times  the  religion  was  more  Bimple  and 
free  from  the  host  of  fanciful  beings  who, 
at  a later  time,  filled  a station  in  the 
extensive  catalogue  of  gods.  According  to  the 
author,  the  original  objects  of  worship  among 
the  primitive  denizens  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
were,  the  deified  attributes  of  a creative  power 
and  of  the  divine  intellect,  and  the  sun  and 
moon,  whose  visible  power  has  so  generally  been 
an  object  of  veneration  among  mankind  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world.  To  these  he  adds  the 
president  of  that  future  state  to  which  the  souls 
of  the  departed  were  supposed  to  pass  after 
they  had  cast  off  their  earthly  envelope.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  Egyp- 
tians had  originally  the  belief  in  a future  state, 
or  if  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  a doctrine 
engrafted  into  their  theology  at  a later  period, 
when  their  religious  notions  had  been  to  some 
extent  modified  and  remodelled  by  the  teachings 
of  advanced  philosophy.  At  any  rate,  the  oldest 
remaining  monuments  bear  ample  evidence  of 
this  having  been  their  belief  at  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Osiris, 
the  judge  and  president  of  the  Purgatory,  or 
Amenti,  is  mentioned  in  tombs  contemporary 
with  the  kings  who  erected  the  Pyramids  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  To  these  simple  tenets  of  belief 
numerous  additions  and  ■ramifications  were  sub- 
sequently made.  The  worship  of  the  Aten,  or 
solar  disc,  in  opposition  to  the  god  Amen,  one  of 
the  eight  principal  divinities,  received,  as  Dr. 
Birch  tells  us,  a great  extension  in  the  reign  of 
Amenophis  III.,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
queen,  Taii.  Its  first  appearance  upon  the 
monuments  is  in  the  eleventh  year  of  that 
monarch.  His  successor,  Amenophis  IV.,  sub- 
sequently assumed  the  name  of  Khuenateu,  and 
endeavoured  to  removo  the  capital  of  the 
country  to  Tel-el-Amarna,  and  to  destroy  all 
traces  of  tho  worship  of  Amen-ra  throughout 
the  country  by  erasing  the  name,  which  was 
subsequently  restored  when  the  overthrow  of 
the  new  worship  of  the  solar  disc  was  accom- 
plished. Much  in  the  same  way  our  own  king, 
Henry  VIII.,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  name 
of  Thomas  Becket,  the  canonised  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  from  the  list  of  Catholic  saints, 
by  ordering  the  wholesale  destruction  of  his 
effigies,  and  causing  his  name  to  be  erased  from 
every  service-book  in  the  kingdom.  The  Aten 
represented  the  sun  in  its  character  of  universal 
god  ; it  gives  light  to  mankind,  “ the  lord  of  the 
festivals  of  thirty  years,  the  lord  of  the  heaven,” 
and  its  rays  terminate  in  human  hands,  emble- 
matic of  its  demiurgic  or  creative  power.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  see  in  it  the  adoration  of  the 
Hebrew  Adonai  and  the  Syrian  Adonis.  Here 
me  may  note  that  if  the  Egyptians  separated 
the  orb  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  were,  at 
least,  not  alone  in  that  idea, — the  same  was 
common  to  the  Greeks ; and  our  readers  will 
not  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  sadly  beautiful 
distich  spoken  by  Alcestis  before  going  to  her 
death,  wherein  she  exclaims  that  now  for  the 
very  last  time  6he  turns  her  eyes  towards  the 
aKTZva  kvkXovQ’  t)\Lov, — an  expression  which  is 
thus  shown  to  be  not  mere  poetry,  but  a pro- 
found and  truly  religious  discrimination.  Osiris 
and  his  godlike  sister-wife  Isis  are,  of  course,  the 
leadiug  spirits  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon : he 
has  a human  history  as  well  as  a divine,  but 
the  want  of  space  forbids  our  doing  more  than 
referring  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson’s  book  such  of  our  perusers  who  would 
know  more  of  tho  remarkable  history  of  this 
sacred  personage.  Of  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul,  tho  worship  of  the  Apis  or  spotless  Bull,  of 
the  Cow  of  Athor,  the  great  triad  of  Thebes,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  theory  of  mystic 
numbers,  the  history  and  attributes  of  Chnumis, 
Amen,  Ptah,  Khem,  Sati,  Mut  orButo,  Bubastis 
and  Neith,  exhaustive  disquisitions  are  given. 
One  very  remarkable  point  must  be  noticed 
hero : it  is  the  localised  worship  of  different 
triads,  or  arbitrary  groups  composed  of  three 
gods  who  were  set  up  pre-eminently  for  worship 
in  various  districts  to  the  exclusion,  or,  at  least, 
displacement  of  the  others.  Some  of  those 
triads  are  well  known,  but  a great  number  are 
not  known.  If  in  every  town  or  district  of 
Egypt  the  principal  temple  had  been  preserved, 
we  could  easily  discover  the  members  of  the 
triad  worshipped  there  in  combination,  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  chief  deity  who  presided  in 
it,  and  thus  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
oharacter  of  the  geat  gods.  Few,  however,  can 
now  be  ascertained ; and  in  Lower  Egypt  and 
the  Delta  especially,  little  information  is  offered 


now  by  the  mutilated  remains  of  isolated  monu- 
ments. The  funeral  triad,  — Osiris,  Isis,  and 
Nephthys, — alone  occurs  generally  in  all  tombs 
throughout  the  country. 

The  account  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
large  class  of  sacred  animals  is  not  the  least 
attractive  portion  of  this  book.  Carefully  tended 
in  life,  mummified  and  embalmed  after  death, 
apes  and  monkeys,  bears,  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  ich- 
neumons, jackals,  cats,  lions,  hippopotami,  asses, 
goats,  cows,  vultures,  geese,  the  ibis,  crocodiles, 
snakes,  the  tortoise,  and  many  fishes  were  appor- 
tioned off  to  the  tutelary  care  of  the  several  gods, — 
who  even  took  the  forms  of  their  heads  from  their 
especial  animals.  While  the  bat,  the  hedgehog, 
otter,  hyena,  panther,  leopard,  mouse,  rat,  por- 
cupine, elephant,  boar,  horse,  camel,  stag,  giraffe, 
gazelle,  ibex,  buffalo,  dolphin,  most  birds, 
saurians,  batrachians,  and  insects  were  not  so 
honoured.  The  scarabmus,  of  course,  was  uni- 
versally adored ; his  habits  and  modo  of  life 
especially  recommended  him  as  an  object  of 
veneration  to  a thoughtful,  prudent,  and  mystery- 
loving  people.  He  was  an  emblem  of  the  sun, 
of  the  creative  power,  of  the  triadic  Ptah- 
Socharis-Osiris,  of  the  world,  of  astronomical 
science,  and  lastly  intimately  connected  with 
funeral  rites.  The  author  has  not  omitted  to 
carry  his  elaborate  researches  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  this  remarkable  people  right 
down  to  the  last  remains  of  their  bodies  as 
exhibited  in  their  hardened  and  bituminised 
mummies,  many  of  which  are  enveloped  in  costly 
linen  bandages,  beaded  networks  of  exquisitely 
delicate  manufacture,  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  adorned  with  jewelry  and  engraved 
stones  of  great  price,  and  fortified  for  their 
triumphant  passage  unscathed  through  the 
lurking  terrors  of  the  next  world  by  a lengthy 
series  of  extracts  from  tho  ritual  of  the  dead. 

And  here,  in  conclusion,  we  may  take  our  leave, 
reluctautly,  of  a book  which  cannot  fail  to  please, 
instruct,  aud  gratify  tho  most  critical  and 
exacting  reader,  to  enchant  the  indulgent,  and 
to  stimulate  the  amateur  Egyptologist.  If  its 
perusal  should  result  in  attracting  towards  tho 
tiny  circle  who  form  the  school  of  English  Egyp- 
tology some,  who  may  hereafter  build  up  for  them- 
selves, out  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  which 
men  like  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  and  Dr.  Birch 
have  garnered,  in  this  and  other  kindred  publi- 
cations, imperishable  monuments  of  literary 
fame,  this  book  will  not  have  been  re-issued  in 
vain.  It  is,  after  all,  sad  to  think  that  England 
possesses  no  young  and  rising  Egyptian  scholars 
who  are  competent  to  carry  on  the  labours 
which  have  made  London  the  headquarters  of 
the  science.  Dr.  Birch  has  for  many  years 
represented,  single-handed,  the  most  advanced 
state  of  this  branch  of  archeology,  not  for- 
getting, nor  lightly  passing  over  the  oppor- 
tunities which  his  official  position  as  keeper  of 
the  Egyptian  antiquities  in  our  national  temple 
of  the  Muses  has  afforded  him.  His  Grammar 
and  his  Dictionary  of  the  Egyptian  language, 
both  published  and  available  to  the  student  at 
large,  have  failed  to  attract  a single  English 
student  of  energy,  perseverance,  aud  originality, 
if  we  except  only  M.  Le  Page  Renouf,  one  of 
her  Majesty’s  inspectors  of  schools.  The 
lectures  on  Egyptian  language  delivered  by 
this  gentleman  at  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeological  should  form  a rallying  ground 
where  the  traditions  of  the  elder  labourers  in 
this  fruitful  garden  of  knowledge  might  be 
handed  down,  but  as  yet  they  have  borne  but 
little  fruit,  and  promise  less.  In  the  not  far 
distant  future,  if  we  may  augur  aright,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  directing,  in  a very  much 
greater  measure  than  we  do  now,  a country,  of 
which  we  shall  know  but  little  as  far  as  the 
literature  and  archeology  are  concerned. 


The  Ladies’  Work  Society.— This  Society, 
located  at  31,  Sloane-street,  and  of  which 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise  is  president,  and 
Mrs.  William  Playfair  vice-president,  is  formed 
for  the  assistance  of  poor  gentlewomen,  either 
by  the  sale  of  their  work  or  securing  orders  for 
it.  The  committee  have  always  sought  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  work  both  in  design  and 
execution,  and  the  Silver  Medal  just  awarded 
to  the  Society  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  their  sneoess.  We  have 
before  now  had  occasion  to  mention  excellent 
specimens  of  the  highest  classes  of  work  exhibited 
by  them.  The  Society  is  much  in  want  of  funds, 
and  we  should  be  glad  if  we  could  interest  some 
of  our  friends  in  its  success. 


THE  FITNESS  OF  THINGS. 

Of  all  professions,  that  of  the  architect, 
equally  with  that  of  the  civil  engineer,  is  one 
where  a due  and  proper  appreciation  of  the 
fitness  of  things  is  most  to  be  desired,  and 
where,  perhaps,  it  is  most  generally  to  be  found, 
for  he  who,  having  built  a house  or  carried  out 
to  completion  some  engineering  work,  can  with 
the  receipt  of  the  balance  of  his  allotted  re- 
muneration, dismiss  the  subject  and  object  of 
his  past  labours  for  ever  from  his  mind,  must  be 
curious  humanity  indeed. 

Any  house,  no  matter  how  small  or  how 
meanly  built,  must,  so  long  as  its  four  walls  and 
roof-tree  hold  together,  minister  not  only  to  the 
actual  purposes  of  shelter  for  which  it  was 
primarily  constructed,  but  in  a thousand  ways 
to  the  comfort  or  discomfort  of  generation  after 
generation,  and,  if  we  only  follow  the  mattor 
out,  to  their  weal  or  woe  to  an  extent  that  at 
first  seems  scarcely  oredible. 

And  so,  too,  in  like  manner,  with  the  work  of 
the  engineer  in  many  cases,  with  the  great 
difference,  however,  that  not  only  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  one  family,  but  of  many  hundreds 
or  thousands,  are  involved.  We  are  assured  by 
those  best  calculated  to  express  an  opinion  that 
the  great  antidote  to  much  of  tho  suffering  and 
poverty  of  this  populous  kingdom  is  “ thrift,” 
and  those  of  us  who  will  only  take  the  trouble 
to  look  round  and  observe  the  waste  and  misuse 
of  time,  of  strength,  of  articles  of  food  and 
clothing, — in  short,  of  money, — cannot  fail  to  see 
that  “ thrift,”  rightly  understood  and  practised, 
would  raise  at  least  one  half  of  the  indigent  and 
poor  of  the  country  to  comfortable,  honest,  inde- 
pendence, if  not  to  comparative  affluence.  Men 
are  prone  to  lament  the  cruel  fate  that  keeps 
them  fast  bound  in  the  toils  of  poverty  and  its 
attendant  evils,  but  the  fact  may  generally  be 
discovered  that  their  present  distress  is  really 
due  to  their  having  failed  some  timo  or  other, 
in  days  gone  by,  to  take  their  own  little  tide  of 
affairs  at  its  flood,  and  by  a thrifty  use  of  thoir 
opportunities  to  place  themselves  in  position  to 
withstand  future  storms  and  bufferings. 

With  the  architect  or  engineer  a right  appre- 
ciation of  thrift  should,  of  course,  first  lead  him 
to  give  the  best,  soundest,  and  most  durable 
work  possible  for  the  money ; and,  secondarily, 
to  aim  at  a due  and  proper  fitness  of  things  in 
the  most  minute  details.  To  this  end  it  behoves 
the  architect  to  descend  awhile  from  his  high 
stool  of  Eostheticism,  and  the  engineer  to  cease 
from  his  engrossing  combat  with  the  mighty 
powers  of  Nature  (or  rather  from  the  absorbing 
study  of  her  laws),  and  in  a commonplace  way 
occupy  themselves  with  commonplace  and,  pos- 
sibly to  them,  very  uninteresting  things, — the 
daily  petty  wants  and  requirements  of  all  classes 
of  their  fellow  men. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  professional  men 
to  descend  or  to  stop  short  after  this  fashion ; 
and,  while  some  cannot,  there  are  others  who 
will  not  do  so.  An  Indian  proverb  says,  “ The 
frog  in  the  well,  what  does  he  know  about  mat- 
ters outside  ? ” and  one  feels  somewhat  ma- 
liciously inclined  to  ask  whether  a cigar-loving, 
bachelor-living,  and  domesticity-despising  young 
architect  is  likely  to  be  able,  or  would  if  he 
could,  design  and  carry  out  dwellings  which  in 
fitness  and  suitability  of  detail  will  enable  their 
inmates,  from  mistress  to  Bervant,  from  matron 
to  maid,  to  freely  practise  that  thrift  and 
economy  which  in  our  English  homes  are  yearly 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary.  However, 
let  him  take  heart  of  grace  and  read  and  think, 
so  that  he  may  comprehend  the  “ res  anyusta 
domi  ” ; so  as  to  design  houses  which  shall  be 
as  comfortable  and  as  economical  “ homes  ” as 
they  are  pleasant  in  appearance, — to  which  end, 
farther,  he  must  Btudy  and  seriously  consider 
the  domestio  needs  and  requirements  of  humanity 
in  all  its  seven  stages. 

If  he  who  has  succeeded  in  growing  two 
blades  of  grass  where  only  one  previously 
existed  is  a benefactor  to  his  country  (and  we 
must  be  all  pretty, well  agreed  as  to  this  being  a 
trnism),  how  much  the  more  must  that  archi- 
tect be  a benefactor  who  can  look  back  on  his  i 
work  of  the  past,  and  say, — “ I have  built  so  < 
many  dwelling-houses,  with  their  attendant 
offices  [or  so  many  dozens,  or  scores,  as  the  case  i 
may  be],  and  throughout  all  my  work  I have  so 
planned  and  arranged  that  I have  succeeded  in  i 
reducing  domestic  labour  and  toil  to  a minimum,  i 
and  given  at  the  same  time  the  maximum! 
comfort  that  was  consistent  with  other  due; 
requirements.” 

The  Romans  were  wont  to  set  up  in  their  ij 
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atria  busts  and  statues  of  the  ancestors  to 
whose  courage  and  virtues  they  owed  their 
wealth  and  position ; so,  too,  might  the  British 
householder,  whose  house  has  been  built  with  a 
view  to  the  fitness  of  things,  well  set  up  in  his 
hall  a bust  of  the  architect,  to  whom  the  whole 
of  his  family,  from  himself  down  to  the  meanest 
domestic,  nay,  even  to  the  old  pony  in  the  stable, 
have  thus  been  made  the  life-long  debtors. 

Take  the  case  where,  say  at  the  expenditure 
of  1,500!.  or  so,  an  architect  has  designed  and 
carried  out  some  modest,  unpretending  English 
house,  to  be  occupied  by  some  family  equally 
as  modest  and  unpretending,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a very  great  deal  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  family  depends  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  architect  has  carried  out  the  details 
of  his  work ; indeed,  far  more  so  than  at  first 
sight  most  people  will  be  willing  to  allow. 

It  is  no  slight  thing  whether  the  day 
nursery  has  or  has  not  been  placed  where 
the  little  inmates  have  a bright  and  cheer- 
ful outlook,  or  the  night  nursery  where 
they  shall  be  snug  and  warm.  It  is  no  slight 
thing  whether  the  room  of  the  mistress  and 
matron,  and  in  which  she  will,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  have  to  pass  many  weary  days 
and  nights  of  sickness,  can  or  cannot  be,  when 
required,  shut  completely  off  from  all  noise  and 
bustle,  while  yet  in  close  propinquity  to  the 
nurseries  themselves  ; nor  is  it  all  one  whether 
the  room  allotted  to  the  breadwinner,  when  ho 
wishes  to  read,  write,  or  rest  in  quiet,  is  suited 
or  unsuited  to  its  purpose.  With  the  servants 
it  is  not  a matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
kitchen  is  cheerful  or  otherwise,  or  whether  the 
larder,  coal-house,  and  other  offices  are  conve- 
niently situated  or  the  reverse ; while  the  old 
pony  would  tell  you,  if  he  could  speak,  of  the 
advantages  both  he  and  his  owner  gain  by 
the  well-considered  “ fitness  ” of  the  stable 
arrangements. 

Fitness  of  things  in  domestic  arrangements 
certainly  and  surely  has  its  fruit  in  increased 
health  and  enei'gy,  capability  for  labour,  and 
capacity  for  true  enjoyment,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  productive  of  the  best  economic  results  ; for 
a family  where  want  of  health  and  energy,  and 
of  capability  for  labour  and  enjoyment  is  the 
rule,  will  most  assuredly  require  a larger 
income,  or  find  it  far  more  difficult  to  make 
both  ends  meet  than  in  the  opposite  case. 

While  it  should  be  a sine  quA  non  with  all 
architects  to  devote  most  particular  care  to  the 
drainage,  sewerage,  and  ventilation  of  the 
houses  they  are  intrusted  to  build,  he  who 
studies  the  fitness  of  things  will  go  further, 
provided  that  these  three  important  mattei’s 
are  as  simple  in  their  construction  as  the  science 
of  the  present  day  will  allow,  and  that  all 
underground  work  is  sufficiently  easy  of  access 
to  permit  of  thorough  examination  and  cleansing 
at  any  time  without  the  inconvenience,  annoy- 
ance, and  expense  the  unfortunate  householder 
is  usually  called  upon  to  submit  to  when  “ some- 
thing goes  wrong  with  the  drains.” 

It  is  impossible  to  dilate  on  the  thousand-und- 
one points  in  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  every 
habitation  that  go  to  make  up  the  happiness  of 
family  after  family,  and  enable  the  frugal,  hard- 
worked,  and  hard-working  parents  year  after 
year  “ to  make  the  ditch  make  the  hedge,”  and 
he  who  would  strive  to  provide  these  points,  or 
some  of  them,  must  be  large-hearted  enough  to 
think  and  care  deeply  for  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  all  classes  of  humanity,  from  the 
cradle  upwards,  and  to  perceive  that  infinitesi- 
mal economies  of  time  and  labour  obtained  by 
the  judicious  placing  of  even  a water-tap  or  a 
cupboard,  will,  before  the  house  itself  has  stood 
many  years,  amount  to  no  inconsiderable  sum. 

As  a nation  we  are  terribly  ignorant  of 
“ thrift,”  and  it  is  to  this  ignorance  much  of  the 
present  suffering  is  to  be  attributed.  As  a class, 
architects  have  been  thought,  and  in  some  cases 
not  without  reason,  prone  to  attend  more  to 
details  of  outward  beauty  than  to  those  of  inward 
economy  and  comfort,  to  build  for  their  own 
honour  rather  than  that  their  careful  forethought 
should  enable  any  reduction  to  be  made,  say,  in 
the  number  of  domestics  required,  or  that  a 
shilling  might  be  often  saved  where  the  same 
would  be  truly  appreciated. 


A Joke,— for  tlxe  Plumbers.— An  American 
contemporary  has  the  following  : — “ Sir  CharleB 
Dilke  was  recently  asked  how  his  house  had 
fared  during  a storm.  ‘ Oh,  badly,’  was  the 
reply ; ‘ my  cistern  is  the  only  dry  place  in 
it.’  ” 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CRISIS. 

Scarcely  a single  day  passes  without  bring- 
ing to  light  some  fresh  proof  that  in  our  re- 
marks of  December  14th,  on  the  outlook  of 
labour,  we  have  put  the  finger  on  the  crucial 
question  of  the  hour,  as  regards  industry.  A 
general  movement,  not  concerted,  but  arising 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  from  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes, — has  been  almost  every- 
where manifest,  since  we  called  attention  to 
what  was  occurring  in  the  coal-mining  districts. 
The  lesson  afforded  by  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  Oldham  strike,  foredoomed  from  the  first 
day,  with  no  effect  except  that  of  driving  trade 
from  the  town,  and  costing  the  workpeople 

60.0001.,  has  apparently  had  no  influence  on  the 
counsels  of  the  operative  classes.  We  printed 
in  our  last  week’s  number  a letter  to  which  we 
are  glad  to  have  occasion  to  refer,  as  it  gives 
us  the  opportunity  of  making  still  plainer  what 
was  apparently  not  quite  clear  to  an  intelligent 
reader,  though  it  is  a matter  as  to  which  there 
is  not  the  least  hesitation  in  our  view.  Mr. 
Grimes  points  to  the  accumulation  of  coal  as 
a reason  why  supply  Bhould  be  reduced  and  not 
increased.  It  would  be  well  for  us  all  if  coal 
were  the  only  product  left  to  accumulate  on 
the  hands  of  the  producer.  It  is  to  this  very 
accumulation  of  unsaleable  products  that  wo 
referred  in  saying,  “ It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  the  industry  of  a country  may  be  unduly 
distributed.”  Of  two  things  one  must  be  the 
case.  Either  there  is  some  limit,  lower  than 
our  actual  proportion  of  about  280  souls  per 
square  mile,  at  which  the  productive  value  of 
man  ceases,  and  the  increase  beyond  which 
means  an  increase  of  poverty,  or  there  is  not. 
It  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  to  argue  that 
the  former  is  the  case,  and  that  the  2,500,000 
souls  who  formed  the  population  of  England  at 
the  date  of  the  Conquest  occupied  a much 
better  position  in  every  way  than  the  present 

34.000. 000  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Or  it  is  possible  to  take  any  point  between  these 
two,  and  to  say  “ Here  in  1800  [or  any  other 
year]  the  most  productive  ratio  of  population 
existed.”  But  as  the  Liverpool  population  of 
101  souls  per  acre  is  at  least  as  well  off  as  the 
Dublin  population  of  31,  or  as  the  Sheffield 
population  of  14  souls  per  acre,  it  will  be  hard  to 
show  that  the  country  is,  or  can  easily  become, 
too  full  of  inhabitants.  If  not,  if  wealth  in- 
creases with  the  increase  of  industry,  as  the 
weight  of  honey  in  a hive  depends,  not  only  on 
a good  season  and  plenty  of  wild  flower,  but  on 
the  number  of  bees,  then  production  cannot  be 
in  excess,  because  producers  cannot  be  in  excess  ; 
though  production  may  be,  as  we  before  said, 
ill-distributed.  No  better  instance  of  bad  dis- 
tribution of  labour  can  be  instanced  than  that 
referred  to  by  some  of  our  correspondents,  with 
reference  to  a point  on  which  we  have  more  than 
once  insisted — that  of  “ Lands  that  want  hands.” 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  labour  associations  has  declared  its 
intention  to  resist  to  the  bitter  end  the  proposed 
return  to  less  arbitrarily  curtailed  hours  of  work, 
we  can  but  urge  all  concerned  to  endeavour  to 
regard  the  question  as  producers,  rather  than  as 
operatives  or  masters,  and  as  Englishmen,  rather 
than  as  members  of  a single  craft.  What  is  the 
actual  point  on  which  issue  seems  about  to  be 
joined?  The  increase  of  the  working  time  in 
the  week  by  per  cent., — from  54  hours  to 
57-i  hours.  Can  any  steady  workman  call  that 
a hardship  p We  would  much  rather  have  to 
chronicle  that  English  workmen  found  them- 
selves in  a position  to  work  3£  hours  less  in  the 
week,  but  if  this  advantage  cannot  be  had,  if  it 
bo  found  that  unless  the  additional  work  be 
done  this  particular  manufacture  or  process 
must  come  to  an  end  altogether  in  England  in 
view  of  what  can  be  done  abroad,  those  who 
advise  resistance  are  not  wise  counsellers. 
What  does  the  change  imply, — we  do  not  say  to 
master  or  to  man,  but  to  the  engineering  trade 
of  the  country  ? It  means  a gain  of  6fc  per 
cent,  in  the  time  in  which  an  order  can  be 
executed.  Three  weeks  and  a half  are  saved 
out  of  fifty-four.  Engineers  will  understand 
that  such  a difference  might  just  prove  the 
turning-point  between  sending  an  order  to 
Belgium  or  to  Birmingham.  Further,  it  means 
a reduction  of  3£  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, all  round.  Men  accustomed  to  make 
or  to  examine  tenders  will  also  understand  what 
that  means.  Again,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
mechanical  motor  power  now  employed  iu  the 
country  is  equal  to  the  work  5,400,000  horses 
(which  is  the  case  if  we  allot  but  a very 


moderate  duty  to  the  quantity  of  coal  used  for 
raising  steam),  the  change  will  enrich  the 
country,  within  the  year,  by  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  350,000  horses,  at  a cost  of  only 
some  3d.  per  diem  per  horse. 

We  regret  to  see  the  argument  put,  by  the 
advocates  of  short  time,  on  the  ground  of  the 
superiority  of  English  workmen.  As  to  that, 
we  have  often  borne  testimony.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  conduct  experiments  wherein 
the  work  of  the  English  has  been  definitely 
and  publicly  pitted  against  some  of  the  French 
workmen,  the  result  being  two  and  a half  to  one 
in  favour  of  England.  But  we  are  far  from 
saying  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  a like  difference 
may  be  found  between  the  English  workmen  of 
the  time  referred  to  and  those  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  a 
popular  writer  has  been  contrasting  the  energy 
of  the  sturdy  Northumbrian  workmen,  who 
stripped  to  their  work  as  if  their  hearts  were  in 
it,  with  the  more  leisurely  work  of  the  South 
Yorkshiremen.  It  is  only  the  Englishman  at 
his  best  who  can  make  any  attempt  to  justify 
the  boast  of  King  Henry  Y.  as  to  his  soldiers, 
of  whom  he  says  : — 

“ when  they  were  in  health,  I tell  thee,  herald, 

I thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen." 

But,  allow  the  outside  ever  claimed,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
trial  before  referred  to,  when  the  Frenchmen 
attributed  their  beating  to  the  better  itools  of 
the  Englishmen,  the  order  was  given  to  change 
tools  : and  the  result  was  exactly  that  hinted  by 
Shakspeare,  viz., — three  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
English.  But  let  the  English  workman  study 
the  real  odds.  They  are  these : — 


Take  3 French  operatives 3 

Engine  power  20 

23  x 72  hours  = product  1,656  units  of  work. 

1 English  operative  3 

Engine  power 20 

23  x 64  hours  z:  product  1,242  units  of  work. 


Even  if  we  reduce  the  proportion  of  power 
derived  from  the  coal  much  below  the  above 
rate,  its  great  importance  as  a factor  cannot  be 
denied.  The  best  result  of  steady  human  labour 
known  to  our  own  practice  is  that  of  the  filling 
of  railway- wagons  with  earth.  In  this  a good 
filler,  paid  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  day,  used 
to  perform  work  equal  to  128  foot  tons,  one 
day  with  another.  The  one-horse  power  work 
of  a steam-engine  for  a day  of  ten  hours  is  880 
foot  tons.  The  industrial  population  in  the 
country  in  1871  was  5,137,725.  How  many  of 
these  were  men  working  full  time  ? Half  the 
number  would  be  a very  full  estimate.  But  the 
mechanical  collaboration  of  the  steam-engine  has 
been  produced  by  the  combination  of  some 

33,000,000  tons  of  coal.  If  these  data  are  put 
together,  it  will  follow  that  the  estimate  of 
twenty  times  a man’s  work  done,  per  man’s  day 
employed,  by  the  steam-engine,  is  not  likely  to 
be  over  the  mark.  But  suppose  the  steam-work 
to  be  only  half  what  we  estimate,  and  that  one 
Englishman  is  worth  three  foreigners,  we  should 
still  find  the  production  of  the  latter  to  be  986 
against  702  of  the  former.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of 
holding  our  own  against  such  odds.  If  the 
Englishman  can  do  as  much  work  in  two  days  as 
the  foreigner  iu  six,  he  forgets  that  he  has  only 
two  days’  work  of  the  steam-engine  to  aid  in 
the  result,  while  the  foreigner  has  six  days  of 
that  work.  And  by  a strange  perversity  of  nature 
a steam-engine  will  do  much  the  same  amount 
of  work  per  hour  in  Lifege  as  in  Sheffield. 

Wo  strongly  urge  the  councils  of  the  Working 
Men’s  Associations  to  make  a few  calculations 
of  this  nature  for  their  own  guidance.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  shut  our  eyes,  and  to  set  our  backs 
against  the  steam-engine.  It  is  too  late  to 
smash  it,  and  all  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the 
king’s  men  cannot  overpower  it.  And  it  is  not 
an  English  patent ; and,  moreover,  all  are  the 
better  for  it  in  the  long  run,  notwithstanding 
individual  and  temporary  hardships. 


Town-liall  and  Court-house,  Kingstown, 
Dublin. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Town- 
hall  and  Court-house  for  Kingstown  has  been 
laid.  In  August,  1874,  designs  were  advertised 
for  and  received.  Those  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson 
were  accepted.  The  original  cost  was  estimated 
at  8,0001.,  but  some  changes  and  amendments  in 
the  plans  were  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Works 
Commissioners,  which  it  was  considered  would 
add  about  5,000!.  to  the  cost  of  the  works. 
The  designs,  being  confirmed  by  Parliament, 
wore  ordered  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  work 
was  commenced  last  July. 
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A PAINTER  “IN  COURT”  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

A recent  art  trial  in  a court  of  justice,  that 
has  amused  many  and  distressed  not  a few, 
recalls  to  us  a passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Ruskio 
himself  in  one  of  his  instructive  pamphlets,  a 
“ Guide  to  the  Principal  Pictures  of  the  Academy 
at  Venice,” — a pamphlet  little  known,  and,  ex- 
pensive as  it  is,  like  all  Mr.  Ruskin’s  works,  is 
of  real  value  to  the  art-student,  and  even  to  the 
speculator,  judging  by  the  recent  sale  of  some  of 
the  Professor’s  well-known  books.  Mr.  Ruskin 
quotes  from  his  friend  Mr.  Cheney’s  “ Original 
Documents  relating  to  Venetian  Painters,”  the 
trial  of  Master  Paul  Caliari,  better  known  to  the 
world  as  Paul  Veronese,  before  the  Holy  Office, 
for  alleged  profanity  in  a picture  painted  by  him 
of  the  “ Last  Supper  at  the  House  of  Simon.” 

The  work  from  which  the  extract  is  made 
having  been  communicated  only  to  the  author’s 
friends,  the  document  is  additionally  interesting. 

It  is  well  known  (says  Mr.  Cheney  in  his  pre- 
fatory remarks)  to  the  students  of  V enetian his tory 
that  the  Roman  Inquisition  was  allowed  little 
influence,  and  still  loss  power,  in  the  States  of 
the  Signory;  and  its  sittings  were  always 
attended  by  lay  mombers,  selected  from  the 
Senati,  to  regulate  and  report  its  proceedings. 
The  sittings  of  the  Holy  Office  were  held  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Theodore,  fronting  tho  door  leading 
from  St.  Mark’s  Church  to  the  Fondamenta  di 
Canonica. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July,  1573,  Master 
Paul  Caliari,  of  Verona,  a painter,  residing  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Samuel,  was  brought  before 
the  Sacred  Tribunal ; and  being  aBkod  his  name 
and  surname,  answered  as  above ; and  being 
asked  of  his  profession,  answered, — “ I invent 
and  draw  figures.” 

“ Do  you  know  the  reason  why  you  have  been 
summoned  ? — No,  my  lord. 

Can  you  imagine  it  ? — I can  imagine  it. 

Tell  us  what  you  imagine. — For  tho  reason 
which  tho  Reverend  Prior  of  SS.  Giovauni  and 
Paolo,  whose  name  I know  not,  told  me  that  he 
had  been  here,  and  that  your  illustrious  lord- 
ships  had  given  him  orders  that  I should  substi- 
tute the  figure  of  the  Magdalene  for  that  of  a 
dog  ; and  I replied  that  I would  willingly  have 
done  this,  or  anything  else,  for  my  own  credit 
and  the  advantage  of  the  picture,  but  that  I 
did  not  think  the  figure  of  tho  Magdalene  would 
be  fitting,  or  would  look  well,  for  many  reasons, 
which  I will  always  assign  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity is  given  me.* 

What  picture  is  that  which  you  have  named  ? 
— It  is  the  picture  representing  the  Last  Supper 
in  the  house  of  Simon. 

Where  is  this  picture  ? — In  the  refectory  of 
the  Friars  of  SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo. 

Is  it  painted  on  the  wall,  on  panel,  or  on 
cloth  ? — On  cloth. 

How  many  feet  is  it  in  height  ? — It  is  about 

17  ft. 

How  wide  ? — About  39  ft. 

In  this  supper  have  you  painted  any  attend- 
ants ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Say  how  many  attendants,  and  what  each  is 
doing  ? — First,  the  master  of  the  house,  Simon  ; 
besides,  I have  placed  below  him  a server,  who 
I have  supposed  to  have  come  for  his  own 
amusement,  to  see  the  arrangement  of  the  table. 
There  are  besides  several  others,  which,  as  there 
are  many  figures  in  the  picture,  I do  not  recol- 
lect. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  those  men  dressed  in 
the  German  fashion,  each  with  a halbert  in  his 
hand  ? — It  is  now  necessary  that  I Bhould  say  a 
few  words. 

Say  on. — We  painters  take  the  same  licence 
that  is  permitted  to  poets,  to  jesters  (!)  I 
have  placed  those  two  halberdiers — the  one 
eating,  the  other  drinking — by  the  staircase 
to  be  supposed  ready  to  perform  any  duty 
that  may  be  required  of  them,  it  appearing 
to  me  quite  fitting  that  the  master  of  such  a 
house,  who  was  rich  and  great,  as  I have  been 
told,  should  have  such  attendants. 

That  fellow  dressed  like  a buffoon,  with  the 
parrot  on  his  wrist — for  what  purpose  is  he  in- 
troduced into  the  canvas  ? — For  ornament,  as  is 
usually  done. 

At  the  table  whom  have  you  placed  ? — The 
twelve  apostles. 

What  is  St.  Peter  doing,  who  is  the  first  ? — 

He  is  cutting  up  a lamb  to  send  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table. 

What  is  he  doing  who  is  next  to  him  ? — He  is 

* Wo  have  necessarily  omitted  Mr.  Ruskin’s  valuable 
explanatory  notes. 
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holding  a plate  to  receive  what  St.  Peter  will 
give  him. 

Tell  us  what  he  is  doing  who  is  next  to  this 
last  ? — He  is  using  a fork  as  a toothpick. 

Who  do  you  think  were  really  present  at  that 
supper  ? — I believe  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
present ; but  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  I 
have  placed  figures  for  ox’nament,  of  my  own 
invention. 

Were  you  commissioned  by  any  person  to 
paint  Germans  and  buffoons,  and  such-like,  in 
this  picture  ? — No,  my  lord  ; my  commission  was 
to  ornament  the  picture  as  I judged  best,  which, 
being  large,  requires  many  figures,  as  it  appears 
to  mo. 

Are  the  ornaments  that  the  painter  is  in  the 
habit  of  introducing  in  his  frescoes  and  pictures 
suited  aud  fitting  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
principal  persons  represented,  or  does  he  really 
paint  such  as  strike  his  own  fancy,  without 
exercising  his  judgment  or  discretion  ? — I design 
my  pictures  with  all  due  consideration  as  to 
what  is  fitting,  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

Does  it  appear  to  you  fitting  that  in  such  a 
subject  you  should  paint  buffoons,  drunkards, 
Germans,  dwarfs,  and  similar  indecencies  ? — No, 
my  lord. 

Why,  then,  have  you  painted  them  ? — I have 
done  it  because  I supposed  that  these  were  not 
in  the  place  where  tho  supper  was  served. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  in  Germany,  and  in 
other  places  infested  with  heresy,  they  are  iu 
the  habit  of  painting  pictures  full  of  scurrility, 
for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  and  degrading  the 
Holy  Church,  and  thus  teaching  false  doctrines 
to  the  ignorant  and  foolish? — Yes,  my  lord,  it  is 
bad ; but  I return  to  what  I said  before : 

I thought  myself  obliged  to  do  as  others — my 
predecessors — have  done  before  me. 

And  have  your  predecessors,  then,  done  such 
things  ?— Michael  Angelo  in  the  Papal  Chapel  at 
Rome,  in  his  Last  Judgment,  has  painted  the 
figures  all  naked,  and  in  various  attitudes,  with 
little  reverence. 

Do  you  not  know  that  in  a painting  like  that, 
where  drapery  is  not  supposed,  dresses  are  not 
required ; and  that  disembodied  spirits  are  only 
represented,  but  there  are  neither  buffoons,  nor 
dogs,  nor  armour,  nor  any  other  absurdity  ? 
Aud  does  it  not  appear  to  you  that,  neither  by 
this  or  any  other  example,  you  have  done  right 
in  painting  the  picture  in  this  manner,  and  that 
it  can  be  proved  right  and  decent  ?— Illustrious 
lord,  I do  not  defend  it ; but  I thought  I was 
doing  l’ight.  I had  not  considered  all  these 
things,  never  intending  to  commit  any  impro- 
priety.” 

Which  examination  ended,  my  lords  decreed 
that  the  above-named  Master  Paul  should  be 
bound  to  correct  and  amend  the  picture  which 
had  been  under  question,  within  three  months, 
at  his  own  expense,  under  penalties  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  Sacred  Tribunal. 

This  sentence,  however  severe  in  terms,  was 
merely  a matter  of  form.  The  Examiners  were 
satisfied  there  was  no  malice  prepense  in  their 
fanciful  Paul,  and  troubled  neither  him  nor 
themselves  further.  “ He  did  not  so  much  as 
efface  the  inculpated  dog,  and  the  only  correction 
or  amendment  he  made,”  adds  Mr.  Ruskin,  “ so 
far  as  I can  see,  was  the  addition  of  the  in- 
scription which  marked  the  picture  for  the  feast 
of  Levi.” 

Mr.  Ruskin,  during  his  recent  law-suit,  must 
have  been  amused,  unless  he  had  forgotten  his 
own  quotation,  at  his  recollection  of  the  trial  of 
Master  Paul  Caliari. 

It  is  not  often  in  history  that  painters  are 
“ brought  into  court,”  and  still  less  rarely  in 
England,  where  probably  one  of  the  last 
instances  occurred  a century  ago,  when  Barto- 
lozzi  was  produced  as  a witness,  and  with  him 
old  Benjamin  West,  then  P.R.A.,  addressed  on 
that  occasion  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his 
life  as  “ Sir  Benjamin.” 


Depression  of  Trade. — Speaking  at  a dinner 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  new  Board  of 
Trade  offices,  at  South  Shields,  Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer, 
M.P.  for  the  Northern  Division  of  Durham,  said 
that  a revival  of  trade  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  workmen  and  employers  uniting  to 
secure  production  at  the  least  possible  cost.  It 
was  useless  to  haggle  over  an  hour  daily  or  2d. 
or  3d.  per  day  when  mines  and  manufactories 
were  being  closed  in  their  midst.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  cry  of  protection  or  over-produc- 
tion, for  under  Free  Trade  commerce  progressed. 
Production  at  tho  minimum  of  coBt  would  always 
command  the  markets  of  the  world. 


THE  BURSTING  OF  A 38-TON  GUN. 

Without  being  either  pessimists  or  alarmists, 
but  speaking  from  a mechanical  point  of  view, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  bursting  of  a 38-ton 
gun  in  the  turret  of  the  Thunderer,  on  tho 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  January,  as  perhaps  the 
most  dismaying  casualty  that  has  occurred  of 
late  years.  In  some  other  cases  the  loss  of  life 
has  been  greater,  and  the  number  of  wounded 
more  considerable.  Still,  a list  of  forty-seven 
killed  and  wounded,  at  a moment  of  supposed 
perfect  security,  is  in  itself  a very  deplorable 
misfortune.  But  the  point  at  which  the  me- 
chanist looks  is  rather  the  blow  given  to  the 
modern  system  of  artillery.  We  have  long 
expressed  tho  anticipation  that  the  time  would 
come  when  nations  would  refuse  to  lay  out 
sums  of  half-millions  a piece  on  floating  batteries 
which  the  contact  of  a torpedo  would  send  at  once 
to  the  bottom.  But  that  it  should  bo  the  very 
weapon  of  rule  and  of  power,  the  mighty  Arm- 
strong gun,  that  should  destroy  its  own  turret, 
was  hardly  within  the  compass  of  our  diffidence. 

It  is  well  known  not  only  that  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  the  fabrication  of  these  monster 
pieces  of  ordnance,  but  that  they  are  subject 
to  proof  far  exceeding  the  stress  which  their  use 
in  war  is  intended  to  throw  on  them.  The  great 
disruptive  force  of  twenty  tons  and  upwards  per 
square  inch  has  been  exerted,  without  mischief, 
in  these  weapons.  And  one  of  the  main  claims 
of  the  Armstrong  gun  on  the  confidence  of  the 
public  has  'been  that,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  spiral  disposition  of  its  material, '.overwork 
would  cause  yielding  rather  than  produce 
rupture. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  very  much  positive 
information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster  will 
be  elicited  by  court-martial,  for  the  sad  reason 
that  the  seven  men  who  manned  the  turret  at 
the  time  were  all  instantaneously  killed.  The 
one  consideration  which  oocurs  to  us  as  explana- 
tory of  the  rupture  may  give  some  little  degree 
of  renewed  confidence;  but  it  shows  how  the 
utmost  care  in  the  handling  of  these  huge  guns 
will  have  to  be  exerted  iu  a direction  to  which, 
it  is  possible,  due  attention  was  not  given  in  the 
present  case.  The  gun  was  fired  for  practice, 
with  an  empty  shell.  The  loading  was  effected 
by  the  hydraulic  apparatus  so  ably  designed 
by  Mr.  Rendel  for  that  purpose.  The 
event  seems  to  indicate,  almost  with  certainty, 
that  the  bolt  could  not  have  been  rammed 
thoroughly  home.  Whether  there  was  any  hitch 
in  the  machinery,  whether  there  was  not  due 
allowance  made  for  the  room  occupied  by  a 
lighter  charge,  or  whether  the  haste  in  loading 
was  too  great,  it  may  possibly  never  be  ascer- 
tained. But  that,  whatever  was  the  cause,  a 
space  not  properly  filled  was  left  between  the 
breach  and  the  bolt  we  hold  to  be  pretty  nearly 
certain. 

The  great  improvements  of  the  last  few  year3 
in  artillery,  especially  those  in  the  fabrication 
of  large-grained  powder,  have  all  been  directed 
to  give  to  the  explosive  force  the  effect  of  a 
mighty  lifting  action,  as  contrasted  with  a 
blow.  The  object  has  been  attained  to  a high 
degree  of  success.  The  comparatively  slow 
ignition  of  the  powder, — speaking  of  minute 
frattions'  of  seconds, — allows  the  projectile  to 
commence  its  movement  before  it  receives  the 
entire  effect  of  the  explosive  force.  Thus  muzzle 
velocities  far  exceeding  those  formerly  con- 
ceived as  possible  have  been  attained ; and 
that  positively  with  a less  destructive  force 
exerted  within  the  gun  than  was  formerly  the 
j.  But  without  perfect  ramming,  the  very 
opposite  action  might  ensue.  The  powder 
might  explode  and  the  gas  expand  to  a certain 
extent  before  it  met  the  resistance  of  the  bolt. 
For  the  lifting  action,  which  is  tho  ground  of 
safety,  would  have  to  be  substituted  a per- 
cussive action,  which  no  gun  could  stand.  And 
that,  in  our  opinion,  must  have  been  what  took 
place.  Let  any  one  calculate  the  difference 
between  a nascent  pressure,  rapidly  rising  to 
20  tons  per  inch,  and  a blow  delivered  by  a 
hammer  which  would  have  that  pressure  when 
at  rest,  even  if  it  only  fell  through  a fraction  of 
an  inch,  and  what  we  mean  will  become 
apparent. 

Whether  this  view  be  substantiated  or  not, 
one  lesson  results  from  this  explosion,  aud  that 
is,  to  make  sure  of  the  ramming.  That  the  per- 
fect completion  of  that  duty  should  be  automa- 
tically indicated  is  probably  not  too  much  to 
require.  That  the  captain  of  the  gun  should, 
by  some  certain  method,  be  sure  that  tbo  charge 
occupied  no  more  than  its  normal  proportion  of 
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the  bore,  is  a matter  that  should  be  made  an 
essential  part  of  the  gun  drill.  It  is  possible 
that  a little  time  might  thus  be  lost.  But  in 
dealing  -with  such  masses  of  matter,  and  such 
tremendous  power,  rapidity  and  smartness  in 
action  are  qualities  rather  to  be  shunned  than 
to  be  encouraged.  Not  to  be  in  a hurry,  and  to 
be  absolutely  certain  that  the  service  of  the  gun 
is  in  every  point  duly  watched,  are  matters  of 
more  importance  than  rapidity  of  loading.  It 
is  possible  that  the  lesson,  thus  improved,  may 
add  to  the  safety  of  our  men  of  war.  But  it  will 
require  long  care,  and  no  small  experience  of 
the  result  of  that  care  to  remove  the  unpleasant 
impression,  well  described  by  a contemporary 
as  one  of  incredulity  and  consternation,  pro- 
duced by  the  first  rupture  of  an  Armstrong  gun 
in  actual  service. 

The  Thunderer  has,  indeed,  been  unfortnnate. 
The  explosion  of  her  boiler  was  only  less  alarm- 
ing than  that  of  her  gun.  And  she  has,  we 
think,  been  on  shore  between  these  two  disasters. 
A very  searching  inquiry  should  be  made,  and 
perhaps  some  valuable  information  may  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  number  of  seconds  that  elapsed 
between  the  order  to  load  and  the  discharge  of 
the  gun.  If  this  can  be  ascertained,  the  designer 
of  the  loading  machinery,  as  well  as  practical 
artillerists,  should  be  called  on  to  speak  fully  as 
to  this  part  of  the  question,  in  which  the  clue 
to  the  calamity  may  be  expected  to  lurk. 


FROM  EDINBURGH. 

The  present  depressed  state  of  trade,  which 
everywhere  prevails,  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  have  thrown  an  unusual  number  of 
hands  idle  here.  Many  have  been  employed  by 
the  authorities  in  removing  the  snow  from  the 
streets,  the  remuneration  for  which  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  per  diem.  When  labourers 
are  willing  to  accept  remuneration  at  such  a rate, 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  skilled 
labour  has  proportionately  decreased  in  value, 
and  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  building  trade 
is  unquestionable,  aud  there  does  not  at  present 
seem  muoh  chance  of  things  assuming  a different 
aspect  for  some  time.  The  only  new  work  of 
any  importance  at  present  contemplated  in  the 
city  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  last  of  the  pro- 
jected streets  embx'aced  under  the  Improvement 
Act,  viz.,  the  formation  of  a thoroughfare  from 
the  south  end  of  Castle-terrace  onwards  across 
tho  West  Port  by  Lady  Lawson’s  Wynd  to 
Lauriston-place.  In  this  instance,  the  same 
short-sighted  policy  was  followed  as  in  former 
ones.  Lady  Lawson’s  Wynd  is  narrow  aud  steep, 
consisting  of  a single  row  of  houses  of  a vei'y 
poor  description,  on  the  west  Bide,  and  the 
boundary-wall  of  the  Cattle  Market  on  the  other. 
These  houses  were  not  scheduled  under  the 
Act,  and  now  that  they  are  wanted,  exorbitant 
prices  are  asked  for  them,  so  much  so,  that  the 
authorities,  rather  than  submit  to  such  demands, 
have  resolved  to  cut  off  a slice  from  the 
Cattle  Market,  which  is  already  small  enough 
for  its  pux’pose.  The  gradient  of  the  lane  is  so 
steep  that  it  must  be  improved  if  the  new  street 
is  to  be  of  any  use  as  a thoroughfare,  and  the 
result  will  be  similar  to  that  in  Blackfriars- 
street,  a great  inequality  between  the  levels  of 
the  footpaths  on  either  side.  In  regard  to  that 
portion  of  the  ground  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  new  thoroughfare  immediately  adjoining 
Castle-terrace,  the  same  error  was  committed 
by  not  securing  a vacant  piece  of  ground  which 
has  since  been  built  upon.  After  considerable 
delay  an  arrangement  has  been  come  to  with 
the  proprietor,  by  which  he  gives  up  a portion 
of  his  premises,  but  not  such  as  would  have 
been  acquired  at  the  outset,  for  the  new  street 
will  not  be  in  a straight  line  with  Castle-terx’ace, 
but  will  have  to  be  thrown  somewhat  to  the 
south-west  of  the  line  of  the  terrace  houses. 
Tho  new  street  will  form  a near  cut  from  tho 
West-end  to  the  University,  the  new  Infirmary, 
medical  class-x’ooms,  &c. 

The  new  Medical  College  is  beginning  to 
appear  above  the  garden-wall  which  separates 
t tho  site  from  the  Mcadow-wallc.  The  basement 
i to  tho  west  is  raised  a considerable  height  above 
; the  ground-level,  and  is  formed  of  large  polished 
ashlar,  and  towards  the  south  the  heads  of 
; arched  windows,  with  deep  voussoirs,  are  seen. 

I The  extramural  medical  class-rooms  in  Cham- 
bers-street  are  now  roofed  in.  We  gave  a de- 
tailed desci’iption  of  the  plans  and  elevation 
when  the  building  was  commenced  last  Spring, 
The  elevation  of  the  street,  prepai’ed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Cousin,  has  been  followed  in  all  essential 
particulars.  The  new  Normal  Schools,  to  the 


east  of  this,  are  now  ready  for  the  roof.  In 
detail  the  elevation  is  much  bolder  than  the 
remainder  of  the  block,  and  bears  distinct  evi- 
dence of  being  tho  work  of  another  hand.  In 
Cockburn-street  (which  was  the  precursor  of  the 
city  improvements,  and  is  a very  successful 
example  of  the  modern  pictux’esque)  there  has 
been  a vacant  site  near  to  its  northern  end 
which  has  been  a great  eyesore.  The  proprietor 
of  this  piece  of  ground  has  at  last  seen  his  way 
to  utilise  it,  and  a telling  bit  has  been  added  to 
the  street  quite  in  keeping  with  the  remainder. 

One  can  now  form  an  opinion  of  the  architec- 
tural merits  of  tho  rival  hydropathic  establish- 
ments. The  one  at  Morningside,  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Beattie,  is  roofed  in  with  red  pantiles, 
— the  first  instance  of  these  being  used  here 
which  has  come  under  our  notice.  As  to  the 
building  itself,  it  possesses  neither  harmony  of 
proportion  nor  picturosqueness  of  effect.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  tho  skyline 
effectiveness  by  throwing  up  one  augle,  but  the 
result  has  only  been  to  give  an  awkward,  one- 
sided aspect  to  the  structure.  The  building 
stands  upon  an  eminence,  having  a fine  prospect 
to  the  south  and  east,  but  this  is  marred  by  the 
immediate  proximity  of  a lunatic  asylum  and  a 
cemetery.  The  site  is  ill-chosen  ; for,  although 
the  prospect  is  fine,  it  is  destitute  of  timber, 
and  exposed  to  the  full  rigour  of  the  east  wind, 
and  from  the  quantity  of  glass'used,  the  interior 
will  be  anything  but  snug  when  Boreas  is  in  the 
ascendant.  The  other  hydi’opathic  establish- 
ment, designed  by  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear, 
presents  a marked  contrast  to  the  above  in  every 
respect.  It  is  snugly  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
hill,  and  sheltered  fx'om  the  east  by  a belt  of 
trees  ; but  it  does  not,  like  tho  other,  command 
an  extensive  prospect.  The  elevation  is  Italian, 
consisting  of  three  pavilions,  connected  by  cur- 
tains. The  cornice  is  formed  by  the  roof 
timbers  projecting  boldly,  and  the  fenestration 
is  simple,  yet  effective. 

Since  our  last  notice  the  Mayfield  Free  Church 
has  been  roofed  in,  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Blanc, 
the  architect  of  it,  has  ventured  to  produce  a 
well-developed  fleche  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  ; this  is  the  only  example  of  the  kind 
in  the  city,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the 
church,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  a very  suc- 
cessful effort.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the 
Established  Church  beside  it : it  has  an  aspect 
of  meanness,  and  yet  apes  at  being  fine  ; even 
the  masonry  seems  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 

The  great  spire  of  the  cathedral  looms  larger 
and  larger.  The  nave  has  been  screened  off  by 
a temporary  partition,  and  a choir-oi’gan  fitted 
up,  but  it  would  appear  that  under  the  will  of  the 
testatrix  the  building  must  be  completed  before 
it  can  be  used,  and  the  clergy  must  thei'efore 
exercise  a little  patience  in  regard  to  the  period 
at  which  this  magnificent  gift  is  to  be  put  into 
their  possession. 


NORTHERN  TRADE  IN  1878. 

A review  of  northern  trade  in  1878  can  be  no 
very  pleasant  task,  for  it  is  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent one  in  which  declining  production,  falling 
prices,  and  an  increased  proportion  of  idle  works, 
are  far  too  frequent  features.  It  was  imagined 
when  the  year  commenced  that  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  commericial  depression  had  been 
plumbed  ; but  as  the  months  have  rolled  by  it  is 
conclusively  shown  that  deeper  depths  have 
been  waded  into ; and  though  in  some  bi'anches 
of  trade  there  has  been  a Blight  recovery,  and 
in  one  there  is  tolerable  briskness,  at  present 
the  general  tendency  on  the  whole  has  been  in 
the  dix-ection  of  increased  dulness.  In  the  coal 
and  iron  trades  there  has  been  a reduction  of 
the  output,  chemical  factories  have  been  closed, 
the  shipping  trade  has  been  dull,  the  construc- 
tive branches  have  been  most  adversely  affected, 
and  only  in  shipbuilding  and  its  contributory 
industries  has  there  been  briskness.  To  the 
depression  which  has  been  general  there  is 
added,  as  a cause  of  the  unusual  dulness  in 
northern  trade,  the  idleness  which  has  arisen 
from  the  changing  requix'ements  of  modern 
times,  more  especially  in  constructive  works. 
In  railway  formation  and  renewal,  for  instance, 
steel  rails  are  almost  universally  preferred  ; and 
as  the  iron  rail  manufacture  formed  so  large  a 
part  of  the  metallurgical  industries  of  the  north, 
the  preference  named  has  closed  nearly  every 
one  of  the  rail-mills  in  the  north-eastern 
distinct.  In  other  similar  methods  trade  has 
been  diverted,  and  thus  there  is  the  effect  of 
this  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  causes  which 
have  generally  depi'essed  our  trades. 


In  the  coal  and  coke  industries,  there  have 
been  partial  reductions  : in  Northumberland  the 
miners  have  twice  had  to  submit  to  reductions 
in  wages ; but  owing  to  the  attachment  of  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages  to  the  sliding  scale 
which  prevails  in  Durham,  there  has  been  no 
reduction  of  wages  generally  in  that  county, 
although  the  selling  price  of  coal  has  fallen  on 
the  average  to  slightly  less  than  4s.  8d.  per  ton. 
There  has  been  in  both  parts  of  the  Northern 
coalfield  a considerable  reduction  of  the  output; 
but  the  exact  extent  is  not  definable  as  yet ; and 
there  has  been  in  consequence  a working  of 
short  time,  as  well  as  the  closing  of  several  col- 
lieries. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  production  has  been  to  the  extent  of 
the  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  coal,  but 
there  is  an  additional  output  on  the  average  of 
tho  oollieries  from  each,  and  thus  a distribution 
of  the  heavy  establishment  charges  over  a wider 
area.  Still  the  course  of  the  coal  trade  has 
been  downwards  thi'oughout  the  year,  and  it  is 
only  by  a reference  to  the  wages  and  the  prices, 
as  well  as  the  demand,  that  were  known  in 
former  periods  of  depression,  that  the  conclusion 
is  come  to  that  the  dulness  has  reached  its 
extreme  limit. 

In  tho  iron  trade,  the  first  feature  is  the 
large  decline  in  the  production  of  ironstone 
in  the  Cleveland  district, — due  not  only  to  the 
lessened  out-put  of  pig-iren,  and  the  smaller 
consequential  demand  for  iron  ore,  but  also  to 
tho  fact  that  in  that  output  there  is  a larger 
pi’oportion  of  iron  smelted  from  imported  ores, 
richer  and  fit  for  use  in  the  steel  manufacture. 
Although  the  exact  output  of  ironstone  cannot 
be  stated  for  some  time,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  be  about  a million  tons  less  than  in  1877. 
The  output  of  crude  iron  is  more  readily  ascer- 
tainable,  for  the  statistics  of  the  Cleveland  iron- 
masters show  that  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
with  one  exception,  there  has  beeu  a reduction 
in  the  output,  and  from  these  figures  it  is  con- 
jecturable  that  for  the  whole  year  the  produc- 
tion will  be  about  100,000  tons  lees  than  it  was 
last  year, — 'the  reduction  being  attributable 
wholly  to  the  furnaces  outside  the  centre  of  the 
district,  and  that  reduction  is  in  the  face  of  a 
production  of  over  300,000  tons  of  iron  from  the 
imported  ores  that  have  been  spoken  of.  Prices 
have  fallen  in  tho  pig-iron  markets,  from  21.  to 
11.  16s.  per  ton  ; but  there  are  the  accompani- 
ments of  reduced  wages  at  the  iron  mines  and 
at  the  blast-furnaces  to  the  extent  of  5 per 
cent.,  and  there  is  a reduction  in  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  a slightly  larger  extent.  The 
demand  has  not  shown  the  symptoms  of  increase 
that  it  has  known  for  the  past  few  years,  for 
the  shipments  of  pig-iron  have  been  rather  less, 
and  the  local  consumption  at  tho  forges  and 
foundries  has  been  slightly  increased.  But  even 
this  has  not  prevented  an  addition  to  tho  stocks, 
though  the  rate  of  increase  is  less  than  it  was. 

Iu  the  finished  iron  trade  there  is  a feature 
which  has  been  noticeable  for  several  years,  for 
the  iron  rail  manufacture  has  shown  a marked 
falling  off  again,  and  the  rate  of  production  is 
now  not  a twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  five 
years  ago.  There  has  been  some  increase  in 
other  branches  of  the  malleable  iron  trade, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  in  ship-building 
and  to  the  extremely  low  prices  that  havo  been 
known  for  all  kinds  of  iron.  To  these  low  prices 
there  are  the  partial  counter-balances  of  reduced 
cost  of  labour  and  lower  rates  for  material  and 
fuel ; but  even  with  this  the  boundary  between 
profit  and  loss  has  in  some  instances  been 
passed.  The  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
iron  rails  is  accompanied  by  a briskness  in  the 
steel  rail  trade,  and  though  the  ores  have  to  be 
imported  as  yet,  the  position  of  the  steel-rail 
mills,  and  the  excellence  of  their  economical 
adaptation,  has  caused  them  to  be  briskly  em- 
ployed, aud  it  is  believed  profitably,  whilst  the 
increasing  output  has  been  fully  needed  to  meet 
the  orders.  There  are  clear  proofs  that  the 
steel  trade  of  the  north  will  grow,  for  already 
other  works  are  in  progress  or  projected  which 
will  add  to,  if  varying,  the  output ; and  attempts 
are  still  being  made  to  attain  the  great  deside- 
ratum of  tho  north, — the  adaptation  of  Cleve- 
land iron  to  use  in  the  steel  manufacture. 

Contributory  to  the  increased  production  of 
malleable  iron  has  been  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, which,  with  some  check,  has  gone  on 
increasing  on  the  whole,  and  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  during  the  present  year  the  number 
of  vessels  built  has  been  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  average  at  the  north-eastern  ports.  But 
this  has  not  been  entirely  because  shipping  has 
paid  well,  but'  because  the  low  prices  at  which 
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vessels  may  now  be  bongbfc  makes  the  purchase 
a probably  profitable  one.  And  there  are  other 
indications  that  this  will  be  for  some  time  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  launches  from  the  northern 
shipbuilding  yards  will  be  up  to  the  average. 
Marine  engineering  has  naturally  prospered 
under  these  circumstances,  but  there  has  been 
increased  dulness  at  the  locomotive  works,  ana 
two  reductions  of  wages  have  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  workmen.  In  the  chemical 
trade,  also,  there  is  increased  depression,  regis- 
tered by  the  lower  prices,  and  by  the  closing  of 
one  or  two  of  the  Tyneside  factories.  And  the 
low  prices  and  the  comparatively  small  demand 
for  lead  have  closed  one  or  two  of  the  lead  mines 
in  the  northern  dales,  and  reduced  the  number 
of  miners  and  others.  In  constructional  indus- 
tries there  is  reduced  employment ; and  though 
there  is  still  a very  large  employment  of  un- 
skilled labour  in  the  construction  of  public  works, 
there  are  indications  that  there  will  not  be 
renewals  of  such  as  are  brought  to  a close.  And 
in  minor,  but  important  industries,  there  is  at 
last  the  same  reflection  of  the  intense  dulness  in 
the  mineral  trades  which  are  in  the  north  the 
controlling  industries.  It  is  evident  that  during 
the  year  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  output  to  something  approximating  to  the 
diminished  demand.  In  the  reduction  of  prices, 
there  is  ground  for  hope  that  the  district  is 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  increased  competi- 
tion that  still  is  known  ; and  in  the  reflection  of 
rates  on  wages,  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  the 
average  output,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
some  of  the  evils  engendered  in  a period  of 
intense  demand  are  removed.  In  these  and  in 
the  endeavours  still  in  progress  to  improve  the 
product  of  northern  labour  as  well  as  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  there  are  the  greatest 
grounds  for  congratulation  that  the  year  affords, 
and  without  which  its  tale  would  be  one  of  un- 
mitigated gloom. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  AIR 
WITHIN  AN  AUDITORIUM  UPON 
ITS  ACOUSTIC  QUALITIES* * 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  an 
account  of  some  experiments  made  for  tho 
purpose  of  determining  the  effects  of  currents 
of  air  within  an  auditorium,  upon  its  acoustic 
qualities.  These  experiments  are  in  three 
series —the  first  being  a laboratory  investiga- 
tion into  the  effects  of  currents  of  air  upon 
a ray  of  sound  ; the  second  and  third, 
studies,  by  different  methods,  of  the  effects  of 
the  currents  of  air  in  a lecture-hall  and  a 
theatre,  upon  the  waves  of  sound. 

Since  the  air  of  a hall  is  the  medium  by 
which  sound  is  conveyed  from  the  speaker  or 
singer  to  the  hearer,  it  would  certainly  seem  of 
fundamental  importance  that  this  air  should  be 
in  the  condition  best  suited  to  the  propagation 
of  sound.  Experiments  made  by  the  author,  in 
a considerable  number  of  halls,  show  that  the 
atmosphere  is  almost  invariably  disturbed  by 
currents  of  air  of  varying  density  crossing  the 
room  in  all  directions.  These  currents  have 
been  traced  out  with  thistle  balls,  and  their 
velocity  measured  by  the  anemometer.  The 
estimates  of  density  have  been  made  from  the 
velocity  of  motion.  Now  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Tyndall  have  6hown  that  currents  of 
air  of  varying  density  form  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  sound-waves. 
The  author,  in  repeating  these  experiments  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form,  found  that  such  cur- 
rents of  air  not  only  decrease  the  intensity  of  a 
sound-wave,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  shown, 
but  that  they  actually  modify  its  form,  and  so 
give  rise  to  great  indistinctness.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  as  follows  : — 

At  A was  placed  a source  of  sound 

A + — + — 


-+  E, 


being  in  some  cases  an  organ-pipe,  in  others  a 
man  who  spoke  in  a clear  and  distinct  voice, 
and  in  others  various  musical  instruments,  on 
which  simple  combinations  of  notes  were  played. 
Just  below  tho  points,  + + , &c.,  were  placed 
substances  heated  to  such  temperatures  as  to 
give  rise  to  currents  of  air  corresponding  in 
density  to  those  found  in  an  auditorium.  At 
E was  placed  the  ear,  which,  though  it  be  not 
so  reliable  an  instrument  as  the  singing  flame 
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of  Professor  Tyndall  for  estimating  intensities 
of  sound,  is,  of  course,  the  best  instrument 
imaginable  for  determining  their  qualities.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  wore  as  follow:— 

The  ear  being  placed  at  E,  and  a small  lead 
organ-pipe,  blown  with  a constant  pressure  of 
air  at  A,  the  heated  bodies  were  placed  under 
+ + , &c.  A very  decided  decrease  in  the  in- 
tensity of  sound  was  noticed,  but  it  was  also 
noticed  that  the  previously  clear  note  lost  its 
distinctness.  The  pipe  was  removed,  and  a man 
was  placed  at  A , who  spoke  in  clear  and  well- 
defined  tones.  The  effect  was  not  only  to  de- 
crease the  intensity  of  his  voice,  but  to  make  it 
slightly  confused  and  indistinct,  as  if  each 
syllable  were  repeated  several  times  in  very 
close  succession.  When  a flute  was  substituted 
for  tho  voice,  the  effect  was  the  same.  The 
effect  on  a violin  seemed  to  be  considerably  less. 
With  a drum,  no  effect  whatever  was  observed. 
Tho  effect  seemed  to  be  most  marked  on  the 
man’s  voice,  or  a musical  instrument  in  which 
the  overtones  were  comparatively  small.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  very  simple.  Tho  original 
ray  of  sound,  striking  upon  the  first  current  of 
air,  is  partially  reflected  and  partially  trans- 
mitted. The  loss  of  the  reflected  portion  causes 
a decrease  in  the  intensity  of  sound.  The 
transmitted  portion,  striking  upon  a second  cur- 
rent, is  likewise  divided,  and  its  transmitted 
portion  continues  to  be  so  divided  as  many  times 
as  there  are  variations  in  the  density  of  the  air. 

Its  reflected  portion,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
succeeding  reflections,  instead  of  being  wholly 
lost,  is  interrupted  in  its  backward  course  by 
the  first  current  of  air,  and  reflected  along  the 
path  of  the  primary  wave,  but  following  it 
at  an  interval  of  time,  depending  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  current  of  air.  Each  reflection 
being  thus  again  and  again  reflected  and 
divided,  we  have,  following  close  upon  the 
primary  wave,  a multitude  of  secondary  waves, 
which,  falling  upon  the  ear,  greatly  mask  the 
distinctness  of  the  original  Bound.  Currents  of 
air  of  varying  density  then  cause,  first,  a 
decrease  in  intensity  of  sound,  and  secondly,  an 
indistinctness,  or  confusion  of  the  sound. 

That  currents  of  air,  which  we  have  thus 
studied  in  the  laboratory,  act  in  the  samo  way 
in  an  auditorium,  may  be  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  in  which  the  sound-waves  may 
be°actually  traced  out  in  space,  and  their  con- 
fusion, consequent  upon  the  introduction  of 
currents  of  air,  likewise  shown. 

Near  the  middle  of  a lecture-hall,  92  ft.  long 
and  65  ft.  wide  (the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston),  a heavy 
plank,  6 ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  long,  was  set  on  one 
end  and  firmly  fixed  ; 8 ft.  from  its  middle  point, 
on  one  side,  was  placed  a B 4 stopped  lead  organ- 
pipe,  which  was  so  connected  with  a gasometer 
as  to  be  blown  with  a constant  pressure  of  air. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  plank,  and  within 
the  sound  shadow,  a system  of  coordinates,  in  a 
plaue  parallel  with  the  floor,  was  established 
by  means  of  light  wooden  rods,  which  ran 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  board,  and 
their  length  divided  into  centimetres. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  author  (Prac. 
Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  May  10th,  1876), 
that  rays  of  sound  diverging  from  such  a 
source,  and  being  diffracted  around  the  edges 
of  the  board,  will,  when  they  meet  each  other, 
after  having  passed  over  paths  differing  by  a 
half  wave-length,  neutralise  each  other,  and 
produce  comparative  silence.  By  moving  a B 4 
resonator,  connected  by  means  of  a rubber  tube 
with  the  ear,  along  these  coordinates,  the  points 
of  interference  are  easily  detected,  and  are 
found  to  be  situated  as  predicted  by  formulae 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  diffraction  of  light. 
In  fact,  the  cases  are  entirely  analogous. 

We  have  here,  then,  a means  of  mapping  out 
the  positions  of  the  sound-waves  in  space,  and 
can  say  that  at  one  point  there  is  silence, 
because  two  sound-waves  have  met  crest  upon 
the  trough,  and  neutralised;  at  another,  the 
sound  is°  loud,  because  two  waves  have  met, 
crest  and  crest,  and  trough  and  trough,  and  have 
doubled.  All  this  is  true  so  long  as  the  air  of 
tho  hall  is  at  rest,  and  these  experiments  have 
been  made  with  doors,  windows,  and  registers 
carefully  closed. 

Everything  being  in  this  condition,  and  the 
sound-waves  having  been  mapped  out,  the  doors 
and  windows  were  thrown  open  to  the  winter’s 
air,  and  the  registers  were  opened  to  admit  as 
many  streams  of  air  heated  to  nearly  100  C. 
What  is  the  effect  ? Currents  are/ushing  about 
the  hall  in  every  direction  (we  have  the  condi- 
tions of  the  laboratory  experiment),  the  waves 


of  sound  are  superimposed  by  numberless 
reflections,  whose  points  of  condensation  do  not 
coincide,  and  the  phenomena  of  diffraction 
instantly  disappears.  This  experiment  was 
many  times  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same 
results. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  order  to  procure 
the  proper  propagation  of  sound,  we  must  do 
away  with  these  air-currents.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  when  large  numbers 
of  persons  are  crowded  into  halls,  the  air  within 
is  usually  subjected  to  very  considerable  dis- 
turbances in  order  to  obtain  even  indifferent 
ventilation.  How,  then,  shall  we  obtain  the 


v.entiiaiuuu.  uu>y,  ^ — 

desired  ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  currents  of  air  ? 


jnc  tno  iormanuu  ui  ^ i***-  • 

Tho  solution  of  this  Iproblem  seems  to  me  to 
be  given  in  the  third  series  of  experiments, 
which  -were  carried  out  in  the  Baltimore 
Academy  of  Music,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Crawford 
Neilson,  architect  of  that  city. 

The  ventilation  of  this  house  is  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  largely  tho  formation  of  air- 
currents  of  unequal  density.  According  to  a 
survey,  made  with  thistle  balls  and  the  anemo- 
meter, of  tho  space  contained  within  the  walls 
of  this  theatre,  the  movement  of  the  air  is  a3 
follows . 

The  whole  supply  of  fresh  air  is  admitted  at 
the  back  of  tho  stage,  is  there  warmed,  then 
crosses  the  stage  horizontally,  rpasses  through 
the  proscenium,  and  then,  somewhat  diagonally 
towards  the  roof,  across  tho  auditorium  in  one 
grand  volume,  and  with  gentle  motion  so  as 
to  almost  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of 
minor  air-currents.  It  is  exhausted  partially 
by  an  outlet  in  the  roof,  and  partly  by  numerous 
registers  in  the  ceilings  of  the  galleries.  I rom 
this  central  outlet,  and  from  the  large  flues  of 
the  registers,  the  air  passes  into  the.veutilating- 
tower  over  the  great  chandelier,  which  supplies, 
in  its  heat,  a part  of  the  motive-power  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  further  expelled  from  the 
tower  by  means  of  large  valves,  so  contrived 
that,  while  they  offer  no  obstacle  to  tho  egress 
of  air,  they  completely  deny  it  entrance.  The 
amount  of  air  so  passed  through  the  house  is, 
as  determined  by  a series  of  experiments,  about 
15,000  ft.  per  minute.  This  amount,  sufficient 
to ’ventilate  the  house,  is  just  what  seems  to  Ido 
required  to  impress  the  proper  movement  on  its 
atmosphere.  That  it  is  amply  sufficient  for 
ventilation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ther- 
mometers of  the  upper  circle  do  not  .vary  per- 
ceptibly from  those  of  the  orchestra  circle. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  house  is  about 
1,600  persons.  The  acoustics  are,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  a large  number  of 
singers  and  speakers,  as  well  as  from  our  own 
observation,  among  the  best. 

The  weakest  voice  is  audible  to  every  seat  m 
the  house ; sounds,  such  as  a sigh,  a kiss,  or 
even  the  simulated  breathing  of  the  somnam- 
bulist, may  be  heard  in  the  most  distant  parts, 
and  all  effects  in  music  are  exactly  rendered. 
All  singers  and  speakers  agree  in  describing  the 
facility  with  which  the  voice  is  used  on  this 
stage.  . 

It  now  remains  to  show  that  the  universally 
acknowledged  acoustics  of  this  house  are  largely 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  air,  and  not  to  the 
arrangement  and  material  of  the  walls,  together 
with  other  well-known  causes  of  success  or 
defect.  For  this  purpose  persons  have  been 
repeatedly  stationed  at  different  parts  of  the 
house  during  a performance,  without  being 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  experiments  to  be 
carried  out.  They  have  simply  been  asked  to 
note,  at  intervals  during  the  evening,  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  they  could  hear  the 
performers.  At  various  intervals  during  the 
evening  the  valves  which  control  the  ventila- 
tion were  reversed,  so  as  to  entirely  interfere 
with  the  unbroken  condition  of  the  air,  and  give 
rise  to  currents  of  circulation.  Almost  in- 
variably  the  testimony  of. the  hearers  would  be, 
that  at  times  corresponding  to  the  interruption 
of  the  ventilation,  the  “ sound  was  dead,”  was 
“confused  and  indistinct,”  and  it  would  be 
observed  that  people  all  over  the  house  would 
make  an  effort  to  listen.  As  an  example  of  these  i 
experiments,  tho  following  is  copied  from  the  i 
author’s  notes,  for  the  evening  of  January  24th,  , 

There  was  a concert,  consisting  of  orchestral  1 
music  and  solos,  held  in  the  house.  At  eight  t 
o’clock,  observers  (A,  B,  C,  and  D)  were  sta*  ■ 
tioned  respectively  in  the  orchestra,  right  and  3 
left  wings  of  the  balcony,  and  on  the  bridge  f 
that  spans  the  stage  above  the  level  of  the  < 
highest  pioscenium  boxes.  They  were  entirely  ; 
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I ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  and 
were  simply  requested  to  note  the  times  of  good 
and  bad  hearing. 

At  half-past  eight  o’clock  the  valves  were 
reversed,  and  remained  so  till  nine,  when  they 
were  again  set  aright.  After  the  performance 
the  following  testimony  was  given  by  the  diffe- 
rent observers: — - 

A.  Orchestra:  to  915,  very  indistinct;  915 
to  10,  much  better. 

B.  Right  balcony:  8'45  to  9’15,  sound  was 
dead  ; 9T5  to  10,  decidedly  better. 

C.  Left  balcony  : 8 to  SriO,  good;  8'40to  9T5 
confused  ; 9'15  to  10,  good. 

D.  Over  stage  : 8 to  8 30,  good ; 8'30  to  9, 
strong  draught,  hearing  better ; 9‘10  draught 
disappeared. 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  the 
observers  in  the  auditorium  found  a period  of 
half  an  hour’s  duration  when  the  sound  was  not 
so  plain  as  it  had  been  before,  or  was  after. 
This  time  was  of  the  same  length ; but  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  later  than  the  period  of 
interruption  of  the  ventilation.  But  some  time 
is,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  air-currents  to 
form,  oi-,  being  formed,  for  them  to  be  destroyed. 

The  observer,  D,  over  the  stage,  however, 
found  the  hearing  better  during  the  haif  hour  of 
interruption,  and  this  is  exactly  what  would  be 
expected  ; for  the  interruption  of  the  current  of 
air  through  the  auditorium  causes  it  instead  to 
rise  directly  over  the  stage  into  the  large  space 
in  which  hangs  the  scenery,  and  thence  out  of 
the  building. 

During  Neilson’s  performance  of  Rosalind, 
observers  A and  B were  stationed  in  the  first, 
and  C and  D in  tho  second,  balcony  from  8 to 
10  p.m.  At  850  the  ventilators  were  closed, 
and  the  lobby  doors,  together  with  those  leading 
from  the  lobby  to  the  street,  were  thrown  open. 

Thistle-balls  let  loose  from  the  balconies 
showed  currents  of  air  coming  in  at  the  doors 
and  crossing  the  auditorium  towards  the  stage. 
At  9‘20  the  doors  were  closed,  and  ventilating- 
valves  set  aright.  The  testimony  of  the  ob- 
servers was  as  follows : — 

A.  First  balcouy:  8 to  nearly  9,  good;  for 
about  half  an  hour,  bad ; afterwards,  much 
better. 

B.  First  balcony  : 8 to  9 good ; 9 to  9'30, 
bad  ; 9'30  to  10,  good  ; strong  current  of  air 
felt  from  the  door  a little  before  9. 

C.  Second  balcony : 8 to  8-50,  good ; 8'50  to 
9 20,  bad;  9-20  to  10,  good. 

D.  Second  balcony  : 8 to  about  9,  good  ; 9 to 
9-20,  bad  ; 9-20  to  10,  good. 

In  the  foregoing  paper  we  have  studied  the 
! effects  of  air-currents  upon  the  acoustic  qualities 
: of  an  auditorium.  That  this  is  only  one  of  the 
I factors  on  which  success  depends  the  author 
I knows  full  well,  and  experiments  are  now  in 
progress  upon  some  of  the  other  causes  which 
| modify  the  acoustic  properties  of  churches, 
theatres,  and  halls. 

These,  however,  have  been  in  part  studied 
before,  while  the  above  researches  are  believed 
to  bo  entirely  new. 


TEE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
AND  INUNDATIONS  IN  PIMLICO. 

A somewhat  warm  discussion  took  place  at 
tho  Westminster  Vestry  last  week  on  recent 
inundations  in  Pimlico,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  inaction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  rather  severely  commented  upon. 

Mr.  Southon  asked  the  Surveyor  if  it  was 
within  his  knowledge  that  on  the  previous 
Wednesday  night  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond 
sewer  was  so  overcharged  that  the  houses  in 
Tachbrook-street  and  other  parts  of  Pimlico 
were  seriously  inundated  ? To  his  knowledge 
the  basement  of  some  of  the  houses  were 
flooded  2 ft. 

In  reply,  the  Surveyor  said  the  inundation 
was  owing  to  the  . heavy  rainfall  in  the  Thames, 
and  the  sudden  thaw.  An  immense  volume  of 
water  poured  off  the  hills  into  the  Thames,  and 
the  water  was  forced  back  into  the  sewer,  as 
the  stream  was  tide-locked.  It  was  a matter 
entirely  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
but,  no  doubt,  a very  serious  and  urgent 
question. 

The  Chairman  said  the  attention  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  had  already  been  called  to  the 
matter,  and  it  was  under  the  consideration  of 
their  engineer. 

Mr.  Finch  observed  that  he  did  not  think  they 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  assurance 
that  the  matter  was  before  the  Metropolitan 


Board.  Their  non-action  was  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  he  moved  that  their  further  atten- 
tion be  called  to  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
matter. 

In  the  further  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Southon  said  It  was  twelve  months  ago 
when  the  first  complaint  was  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  the  nuisance  still  con- 
tinued. Doctors  in  the  locality  stated  that 
diphtheria  and  other  maladies  were  engendered 
by  the  smell  from  the  sewer,  which  was  as  large 
as  an  undei^round  railway,  and  above  the  level 
of  tho  rooms  occupied  by  people. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 


TEE  POLYTECENIKUM,  AIX-LA- 
CHAPELLE. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  surprising  wars  which  history  has  had  to 
chronicle,  far  away  from  the  thunder  of  guns 
which  almost  unceasingly  accompanied  the  fierce 
struggle  in  France,  a peaceful  scene,  strangely 
in  contrast  with  the  noise  of  battle,  was  enacted 
in  the  country  which,  while  it  held  in  deathly 
grip  an  ancient  foeman,  was  not  entirely 
neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
It  was  during  those  anxious  times,  on  October 
10,  1870,  that  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (of  which  we  give  an  interior  view), 
was  publicly  and  solemnly  opened. 

Although  this  institution  will  benefit,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Rhine  Province  and  Westphalia, 
the  effects  of  its  teaching  will  also  be  more 
widely  felt,  especially  in  the  remaining  larger 
portion  of  Northern  Germany  which,  besides 
the  School  of  Architecture  and  Industry  of 
Berlin  and  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Eanover, 
does  not  possess  another  similar  institute.  The 
importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  practical 
sciences  was  not  thoroughly  recognised  until  the 
rapid  strides  in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering, 
in  the  construction  and  perfection  of  steam 
machinery,  and  in  the  several  branches  of  archi- 
tecture, during  this  present  century,  taught  men 
that  their  diligent  study  had  become  imperative. 
The  establishment  of  a school  supplying  this 
want  in  Diisseldorf  was  abandoned  when  once 
the  great  Cornelius,  in  1821,  had  demonstrated 
the  impossibility  of  combining  a polytechnic 
institution  with  the  Academy  of  Arts  founded 
there.  Thus  it  happened  that  Prussia,  in  her 
older  provinces  (leaving  Eanover  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,as  not  then  forming  part  of  the  Hohenzollern 
monarchy),  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Aachen  school,  had  no  institute  serving  for  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  branches  of  the  practical 
sciences.  The  execution  of  the  long-proposed 
scheme  assumed  distinct  form  in  1858,  when,  on 
the  return  of  his  Royal  Eighness  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  with  his  young  bride  from 
England,  and  in  celebration  of  his  setting  foot 
again  on  native  soil,  the  sum  of  5,000  thalers 
was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Aachen-Miin- 
chen  Insurance  Company  (one  of  the  largest 
fire-insurance  societies  in  Germany).  This  gift 
his  Highness  determined  should  form  the 
nucleus  of  a fund  for  the  foundation  of  a Poly- 
technic School  for  the  Rhine  Province  and  West- 
phalia. The  idea  thus  started  soon  found 
numerous  adherents  far  and  wide.  For  some 
time  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne  competed  for 
the  honour  of  being  the  seat  of  the  new  institu- 
tion. If  Cologne’s  claims  were  its  position  as 
the  chief  city  of  the  Rhine  Province  and  its 
great  importance  as  a centre  of  trade,  the  scales 
were  turned  in  favour  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  not- 
withstanding its  unfavourable  situation  on  the 
then  western  frontier  of  Germany,  by  the  fact 
that,  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  important  branch 
of  industry,  it  was  a more  suitable  spot  for 
uniting  theory  with  practice.  Thanks  to  the 
exertions  and  the  munificence  of  local  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  administration  of  the 
town  and  local  magnates,  which  between  them 
raised  nearly  half  a million  thalers  (75,0001.), 
Aachen  was  selected  by  royal  order  as  the  seat 
of  the  new  school,  and  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  on  May  15,  1865  (the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  union  of  the  Rhine  Provinces  with  Prussia), 
by  his  Majesty  the  King  in  person.  The  works 
proceeded  rapidly,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Herr  Baurath  Kremer.  The  original 
estimates  being  exceeded,  the  funds  required 
were  rapidly  provided  by  private  donors,  and  on 
April  23,  1870,  the  opening  of  the  school  was 
ordered  to  take  place  in  October,  this  programme 
being  adhered  to  notwithstanding  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Franco- German  War. 

As  regards  the  building  itself,  it  rises  on  an 


eminence  near  the  Templerbend  Railway  Station. 
It  is  erected  principally  of  tufa  and  sandstone, 
and  consists  of  the  principal  facade  (with  base- 
ment, ground-story,  and  two  other  stories)  and 
two  wings,  as  well  as  the  laboratory  ; the  latter 
joining  the  two  wings.  This  square  of  buildings 
covers  an  area  of  36,429  square  feet  Rhenish, 
and  forms  in  its  interior  a court  laid  out  with 
lawn  and  flower-beds,  a fountain  being  placed 
in  its  centre.  Tho  roof  is  of  zinc,  and 
sloping ; a stone  gallery  runs  round  the 
laboratory.  The  facade  of  tho  principal 
building,  in  the  style  of  Early  Italian  Renais- 
sance, is  adorned  on  its  summit  with  the 
emblematic  figures  of  the  town  of  Aachen, 
the  Rhine  Province,  the  province  of  Westphalia, 
and  Bornssia,  a figure  in  armour  and  armed 
with  the  spear.  Above  them  rises  the  statue  of 
Minerva,  with  tho  Prussian  eagle  and  two  owls 
as  acroteria.  In  tho  principal  building  are  the 
handsome  vestibule,  the  staircase  adorned  with 
busts  of  the  Emperor  and  his  son,  and  with 
imitations  of  classic  statues,  as  well  as  the  Aula, 
39  ft.  high,  round  the  walls  of  which  are  placed 
medallion-busts  of  eminent  men  of  science. 
Round  the  Aula  are  grouped  lecture -rooms, 
drawing-classes,  the  secretary’s  offices,  rooms 
for  professors  and  students,  as  well  as  rooms 
for  moulding  and  modelling.  The  laboratory 
contains  a photographic  studio,  rooms  for  photo- 
metric measurements,  a large  auditory  for  ex- 
perimental chemistry  with  amphitheatre,  a 
private  laboratory,  and  workrooms.  The  cost 
of  construction  of  tho  building  was  410,000 
thalers  (61,5001.)  ; the  expense  for  tho  collec- 
tions, the  library,  and  the  furniture,  was  125,340 
thalers  (18,800Z.)  ; total  80,300£. ; to  which  must 
be  added  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and 
teachers,  paid  partly  by  the  Government,  partly 
by  the  town. 

The  warming  of  the  building,  excepting  the 
Aula  and  the  basement,  is  effected  by  a hot- 
water  apparatus,  in  connexion  with  which  is  a 
system  of  ventilation  of  tho  large  and  lofty 
auditories.  Water-pipes  run  through  the  whole 
building,  provided  with  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments for  the  prompt  extinction  of  fire.  The 
water  required  for  that  purpose  is  pumped  by  a 
steam-engine  into  four  cisterns  of  an  aggregate 
cubic  contents  of  1,000  ft.,  and  thence  distributed 
over  the  whole  building.  A dock  is  fixed  over 
the  centre  door,  the  striking  of  which  is  heard 
all  over  the  building,  and  which  is  connected  by 
an  electric  conduit  with  a dial  in  the  laboratory. 
All  the  stairs  are  of  stone.  The  space  between 
the  principal  front  and  the  roadway  is  laid  out 
as  a garden,  and  adorned  by  two  fountains. 

A few  words  as  to  the  instruction  imparted  at 
the  Aachen  Polytechnic  School  may  fitly  con- 
clude this  article.  The  curriculum  includes 
higher  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  chemistxy, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  architecture,  with 
the  requisite  drawing,  moulding  and  modelling, 
as  well  as  exercises  in  drawing  up  plans ; to 
all  of  which  are  added,  during  summer,  excur- 
sions to  industrial  establishments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Political  economy,  German,  French, 
and  English  literature,  bookkeeping  and  com- 
mercial instruction,  anthropology,  sanitary  mea- 
sures, and  the  supervision  of  noxious  trades, 
are  also  included  in  the  cursus.  The  term  for 
the  study  of  chemistry  is  three  years ; for 
mechanical  engineering,  three  or  four  years ; 
for  civil  engineers  and  architects,  four  years. 
The  year’s  instruction  is  divided  into  two  half- 
years.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  students 
can  only  enter  in  autumn.  The  winter  half- 
year  extends  from  October  to  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion, the  summer  half-year  from  the  end  of  the 
latter  to  the  end  of  July. 


A Telegraphic  Exhibition. — Major  Webber, 
during  the  discussion  which  arose  on  the  read- 
ing of  his  paper  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Telegraph  Engineers,  suggested  an  exhibi- 
tion of  electrical  and  telegraphic  apparatus 
during  the  meeting  of  tho  forthcoming  Confer- 
ence. This  suggestion  is  well  worth  considera- 
tion, and,  if  carried  out,  a working  committee 
should  be  formed  at  once,  as  the  time  during 
which  the  exhibition  can  be  organised  is  none 
too  long  for  the  perfection  of  such  a scheme. 
An  exhibition  of  thi3  kind  should  meet  with  the 
willing  co-operation  of  all  the  Governments 
interested,  and  of  the  various  manufacturers 
on  the  Continent  and  at  home.  We  believe  that 
if  the  idea  was  heartily  supported  by  the  Post- 
office  authorities,  the  exhibition  would  be  a great 
success. — The  Electrician. 


THE  HALL  OF  THE  “POLYTECHNIKUM,”  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. Baurath  Kremer,  Architect. 
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INFIRM  WARDS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
i OFFICES  OF  ST.  LIJKE’S  WORKHOUSE. 

1 This  range  of  buildings,  fronting  Shepherdess- 
I walk,  City-road,  is  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect,  and  forms  a por- 
tion of  the  reconstruction  of  St.  Luke's  work- 
house.  The  central  block  contains  the  entrances 
to  the  building,  and  the  receiving  wards  and 
master’s  offices  and  residence,  also  the  lying-in 
wards,  and  dormitories  for  those  able-bodied 
paupers  who  assist  in  the  general  work  of  the 
establishment.  The  wings  on  either  side  are 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  male  and  female 
infirm  paupers  of  the  union.  Generally,  the 
plan  of  the  building  is  similar  to  the  model 
infirm  wards  erected  some  ten  years  since  at 
St.  Marylebone  Workhouse  from  the  designs  of 
the  same  architect,  but  upon  a much  more 
extensive  scale. 

It  has  become  almost  a universal  rule  in  the 
I planning  of  any  description  of  wards  used  for 
| the  reception  of  the  sick,  that  the  beds  should 
■ be  ranged  opposite  to  one  another,  and  down 
each  sidoof  the  exterior  walls  of  the  apartments, 
and  that  between  the  beds  there  should  be 
i opposite  windows.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  one 
disadvantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  bed  being 
i next  an  outside  wall,  the  patient  occupies  the 
i coldest  position  in  the  room.  This  objection 
I can  best  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
: experienced  the  increased  warmth  and  comfort 
! of  a house  standing  between  two  others,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corner  house  of  a row.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that 
j ventilation  by  opposite  windows  between  the 
( beds  has  been  found  the  most  perfect  that  can 
! be  obtained,  and  so  far  the  plan  must  con- 
l tinuo  to  bo  adopted  in  all  buildings  where 
j other  circumstances  do  not  suggest  an  alteration. 

I This  principle  of  ventilation  by  opposite  windows, 

I however,  only  holds  good  where  the  cubic  space 
I allotted  to  each  patient  is  so  large  as  to  admit 
! of  the  beds  being  placed  far  enough  apart  to 
j insure  the  inmate  freedom  from  the  effect  of  the 
draught  passing  between  the  windows  when 
i open,  or  the  downward  current  of  cold  air  pro- 
I ceeding  from  the  glass  when  the  external  atmo- 
i sphere  is  colder  than  that  of  the  room,  and  the 
i windows  are  shut.  This  point  appears  to  have 
i been  overlooked ; and  large  public  buildings 
i have  been  erected  where  the  beds  are  not  only 
i so  close  to  the  windows  that  the  patient  must 
suffer  to  a greater  or  less  degree  from  the  effects 
of  through  and  down  draughts ; but  in  some 
) cases  the  beds  are  necessarily  placed  directly 
i under  the  windows,  and  this,  together  with  the 
proximity  of  the  bed  to  an  outside  wall,  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
i inmates  of  the  wards  so  built.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  evil,  Mr.  Snell  considers  that  the  beds  of  all 
. such  wards  should  be  placed  at  a distance  of  not 
less  than  6 ft.  apart,  and  when  the  space  allotted 
to  each  inmate  will  not  admit  of  this  distance, 
then  some  other  plau  should  be  adopted,  as  in 
the  new  buildings  at  St.  Marylebone  and  St. 
Luke’s  Workhouses,  where  the  beds  are  ranged 
opposite  to  one  another  along  the  internal  walls 
aud  partitions  in  each  ward,  leaving  a central 
gangway  between.  The  windows  are  in  the 
external  walls  at  either  end.  The  internal 
walls  next  tho  heads  of  the  end  row  of  beds  are 
hollow,  and  contain  largo  air-flues  which  permit 
the  introduction  of  warm  air  under,  and  an  exit 
for  foul  air  over,  each  bed. 

The  question  as  to  whether  this  plan  is  or  is 
not  a desirable  one,  of  course  admits  of  specu- 
lation. We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  some  very 
strong  objections  to  it.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  the  guardians  of  both  Holborn  and  Mary- 
lebone havo  found  x*eason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  success  of  their  experiment,  and 
the  former  Board  are  now  erecting  a large  in- 
firmary at  Highgate  with  some  blocks  of  wards 
built  on  the  principle  above  described,  and  others 
on  the  pavilion  plan.  The  two  systems  will, 
therefore,  be  worked  side  by  side,  and  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  both  will  conse- 
quently be  still  further  tested. 

The  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse  buildings  consist 
of  four  stories  of  wards,  and,  in  addition,  store 
and  day  rooms  in  the  basement.  The  wards 
generally  are  80ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft. 
high,  with  four  bay  windows,  each  16  ft.  long, 
and  6 ft.  wide,  and  this  allows  800  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  to  each  inmate. 

Touching  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the 
wards,  the  skirting  at  tho  back  of  the  bods  forms 
a box  9 in.  square,  with  a perforated  zinc  front, 
and  running  through  this  box  are  hot-water 
pipes.  At  the  ends  of  these  channels  in  the 


front  and  back  walls  are  large  openings,  through 
which  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  and, 
passing  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  it  is  warmed 
and  rises  upwards,  and  is  emitted  through  the 
perforated  front  of  the  skirting  boxes  into  the 
wards  immediately  under  the  beds.  The  foul 
air  is  carried  off  through  wide  channels  in  the 
ceilings,  which  communicate  with  large  flues 
running  up  the  side  walls,  and  terminating  just 
above  the  level  of  the  eaves  of  the  roof. 

The  upper  wards,  occupied  by  the  bedridden, 
are  somewhat  differently  constructed  from  those 
of  the  lower  wards,  inasmuch  as  the  ceilings 
follow  the  line  of  the  sloping  sides  of  the  roof, 
which  is  supported  at  intervals  by  semi-elliptic 
cast-iron  ribs.  The  escape  of  foul  air  in  these 
upper  wards  is  provided  for  by  a channel  in  tho 
apex  of  the  ceiling,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  room,  with  zinc  shafts  at  intervals  open  to 
the  air. 

The  wards  at  the  southern  end  of  the  build- 
ings were  differently  planned,  in  order  that  bay 
windows  might  be  placed  in  the  end  walls,  and 
so  that  they  would  have  a more  cheerful  out- 
look on  to  the  City-road  than  was  possible  in  the 
case  of  the  other  wards.  Moreover,  these  wards 
are  occupied  by  the  more  convalescent  patients, 
and  therefore  ventilation  by  the  windows  can  be 
effected  when  the  inmates  are  not  lying  in  bed. 

The  gas-burners  of  the  wards  are  contrived 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  ventilation  by  being 
placed  under  inverted  enamelled  iron  basins, 
from  the  tops  of  which  are  pipes  communicating 
with  horizontal  wrought-iron  tubes  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  ceilings  and  into  the  upright 
shafts  of  the  side  walls.  These  tubes,  it  is 
understood,  not  only  carry  off  the  products  of 
combustion,  but  they  largely  contribute  to 
changing  the  air  of  the  rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  hot- water  pipes,  there  are 
in  each  ward  two  open  fire-stoves,  that  tend  to 
give  a cheerful  aspect  to  the  rooms  in  cold 
weather.  These  stoves  are  placed  against  tho 
outer  walls,  and  have  openings  underneath  for 
the  supply,  from  the  outside,  of  fresh  air,  which, 
on  entrance,  strikes  against  the  heated  Qast-iron 
hearth-plate  and  fire-brick  sides,  and  is  thus 
passed  into  the  room  in  a warm  state. 

The  nurses’  rooms,  situated  between  the 
wards,  are  entered  off  the  staircases  on  the 
various  floors  ; they  are  for  the  accommodation 
of  tho  paid  nurses  only,  the  pauper  assistant 
nurses  being  housed  at  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing, especially  set  apart  for  this  class  of  inmates. 

Adjoining  the  nurses’  rooms  are  large  well- 
lighted  closets  for  the  storage  of  clean  linen. 

The  central  portion  of  each  wing  contains  tho 
staircase,  nurses’  rooms,  lift,  bath-room,  water- 
closets,  and  lavatories.  The  staircases  are 
lighted  from  the  roof,  and  on  each  landing 
there  are  entrances  to  the  cages  of  the  hydraulic 
lifts,  8 ft.  long  and  4 ft.  wide,  used  for  raising 
the  bedridden  to  the  top  floor,  and  for  the  con- 
veyance of  coals  and  meals  to  the  various 
wards. 

The  baths,  scullery-sinks,  and  water-closets, 
are  next  the  outside  wall,  and  their  contents  are 
discharged  directly  into  two  large  cast-iron 
pipes  that  run  down  the  exterior  face  of  tho 
building,  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  rain- 
water pipes,  and  thence  into  the  road  sewer. 
The  joints  of  these  soil-pipes  are  made  air-tight, 
and  the  upper  portions  above  the  level  of  the 
highest  set  of  closets  are  turned  into  flues  in 
the  wall,  having  outlets  at  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  chimneys. 

The  level  of  the  ground-floor  is  5 ft.  above  the 
pavement  outside,  and  underneath  is  a well- 
lighted  dry  basement,  used  as  store,  work,  aud 
day  rooms.  On  this  floor  is  a corridor  of  com- 
munication, 12  ft.  wide,  connecting  all  parts  of 
the  building,  and  also  the  washhouse  and 
kitchen,  both  new  erections,  situated  on  the 
same  level,  but  outside  the  main  building.  This 
subway  is  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of 
the  building,  for  by  it  the  whole  of  the  meals, 
coals,  &c.,  are  brought  in  trucks  to  the  foot  of 
the  lifts,  up  which  they  are  raised,  then  wheeled 
to  the  different  wards,  and  when  empty  returned 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  building  has  been  erected  in  three 
different  sections,  aud  tho  builders  were  respec- 
tively Messrs.  Crabb  & Yaughan,  Messrs.  Wall 
Bros.,  and  Mr.  John  High.  The  heating  and 
sanitary  works,  and  the  lifts  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Turner  & Co.,  Messrs.  Potter  & Sons, 
and  Messrs.  May  Bros.  ; the  gas  pipes  and 
fittings  by  Messrs.  Abercrombie  & Sons  and 
Messrs.  Jeal  Bros. 

The  whole  of  the  block  of  buildings,  accom- 
modating 930  inmates,  besides  the  adminis- 


trative offices,  work-room,  &c.,  cost  36,0001.,  or 
less  than  381.  per  bed,  and  this  amount  includes 
all  stoves,  fixtures,  engineering,  and  sanitary 
works,  and  architect’s  commission. 


DECORATIONS 

AT  THE  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Last  Monday  the  Westminster  Hospital  was 
the  scene  of  a large  gathering  of  visitors  to  do 
honour  to  an  entertainment  given  to  such  of  the 
patients  as  were  able  to  benefit  by  it,  the 
occasion  being  the  completion  of  some  decora- 
tions in  two  of  the  wards,  which  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  Kyrle  Society,  a Society 
which  was  formed  to  supply  charity  in  the  form 
of  artistic  adornment  for  those  who  cannot 
possibly  afford  to  indulge  themselves  in  such  a 
taste,  and  perhaps  partly  in  the  hope  of  forming 
artistic  taste  and  sympathy  where  it  did  not 
already  exist.  Tho  Westminster  Hospital  being 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  such  a 
gift  seems  fittingly  bestowed  there.  One  of  the 
rooms,  the  women’s  convalescent  ward  on  tho 
upper  floor  of  the  Hospital,  is  a recent  addition, 
till  now  unoccupied,  and  has  been  decorated 
from  designs  by  Mr.  William  Morris  (who 
is  a member  of  the  Society)  and  executed 
under  his  direction.  Tho  decorations  consist 
of  a broad  frieze  painted  in  a conventional 
treatment  of  fruit  and  foliage,  and  a similar 
treatment  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof 
which  are  visible  in  the  room.  We  should 
have  suggested  a more  constructive  treat- 
ment of  the  roof  principals,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  all  the  ornament  is  of  a high 
class  iu  itself,  and  the  conventional  design 
carried  out  in  a thoroughly  artistic  and  logical 
manner.  The  Bouverie  Ward  has  been  deco- 
rated with  a painted  frieze  of  natural  flowers 
running  round  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  with 
a plain  band  occupied  by  suitable  inscriptions 
over  it,  and  a dark-stained  wood  moulding 
beneath ; a fireplace  design  of  ebonised  wood 
aud  tiles  has  been  added,  and  the  wall  hung 
with  prints  chiefly  selected  from  the  Arundel 
Society’s  publications.  The  general  effect  is 
very  harmonious,  giving  a warmth  of  colour  to 
tho  room  without  any  obtrusiveness,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  generally  felt  that  the  amount  of 
positive  colour  included  in  tho  decoration  was 
preferable,  in  a room  of  this  kind,  to  tho  deli- 
cate but  exceedingly  low  and  nearly  colourless 
tones  employed  in  the  other  ward.  It  may  be 
a point  worth  consideration,  too,  whether  iu 
decorating  rooms  used  by  poor  and  uneducated 
people  chiefly,  natural  floral  ornament  is  not 
in  some  senses  preferable  to  conventionalised 
ornament, — at  least,  so  far  as  the  object  of 
giving  pleasure  to  tho  occupiers  is  concerned  ; 
for  conventionalised  ornament  certainly  appeals 
more  to  cultured  than  to  uncultured  sympathies. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  work  in  the 
Bouverie  ward  (which  is  also  a convalescent 
ward),  was  all  carried  on  without  interrupting 
the  use  of  the  room  or  disturbing  the  patients. 
The  decorative  painting  in  this  ward  was  all  the 
work  of  amateur  hands,  but  the  whole  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend,  architect,  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society.  There  was  a Christmas- 
tree  and  a distribution  of  presents  in  the  new 
ward,  for  convalescents  and  out-patients  and 
their  friends,  and  a concert  iu  another  room,  to 
which  the  Westminster  Abbe}'  choir  contributed 
some  singing ; and  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
gave  a short  address  before  the  distribution  of 
presents. 

While  on  the  subject  of  hospital  decoration, 
we  may  mention  another  hospital  not  so  well 
known  to  West-end  philanthropists  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  the  East  London  Children’s  Hospital  at 
Shadwell,  an  admirably-managed  institution  of 
its  kind.  Those  interested  in  it  will  bo  glad  of 
either  gifts  or  loans  of  suitable  pictures  or 
chromo-lithographs  to  brighten  up  the  aspect 
of  the  wards,  and  furnish  amusement  to  tho 
poor  little  patients. 


Burial  Board  Offices,  S mailt lio me,  Tun- 
stall. — On  the  31st  ult.  new  buildings  for  tho 
Burial  Board  here  were  opened.  The  offices  are 
situated  in  Leek-road.  The  building  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Moss, 
of  Ford-green,  from  plans  suppliod  by  Mr.  Dain, 
of  Burslem.  The  new  cemetery  is  within  the 
inclosure,  and  the  ground  occupied  is  two  acres 
in  extent.  The  whole  cost  of  the  structure,  in- 
cluding the  palisades  and  gates,  is  about  1,250Z. 
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THE  PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION 
FOR  1879. 

PROJECTFD  TOWN  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS. 

An  analysis  of  the  several  private  Bills  to  be 
investigated  in  the  Session  which  has  just  com- 
menced shows  that  the  work  of  the  several  Par- 
liamentary committees  during  the  next  three 
or  four  months  is  not  likely  to  be  a sinecure. 
Numerically,  there  are  not  so  many  Bills  as  last 
year  produced,  but  a large  number  of  those 
which  will  have  to  pass  through  the  Parliamen- 
tary ordeal  this  year  involve  projects  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  affecting  great  interests, 
and,  as  respects  many  of  them,  there  are 
already  symptoms  of  strong  opposition  and  pro- 
tracted contests  in  the  committee-rooms.  In- 
cluding the  Board  of  Trade  applications,  the 
total  number  of  Bills  of  all  kinds  is  a little 
more  than  240,  the  main  proportion  being  in 
respect  of  actual  new  works,  whilst  the  rest  are 
for  extension  of  time  or  abandonment  as  regards 
railways  and  other  undertakings,  or  for  amal- 
gamations or  other  financial  arrangements. 
The  railway  Bills  are  limited,  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  whilst  the  tramway  projects  are 
correspondingly  numerous,  being  upwards  of 
sixty  in  number  for  undertakings  of  this 
character,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in 
most  of  the  large  towns  in  the  country ; and  it 
is  a noticeable  feature  that,  whereas  there 
seems  an  organised  opposition  to  the  Bills  pro- 
moted within  the  metropolitan  area,  several  of 
those  having  reference  to  the  provinces  are 
promoted  by  the  various  municipal  _ bodies, 
amongst  them  being  the  corporations  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  both  of  which 
include  in  their  respective  Bills  power  to  use 
steam  or  other  mechanical  power  on  the  tram- 
ways in  those  towns.  The  gas  and  water  Bills, 
including  Board  of  Trade  applications,  are 
seventy  in  number,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  gas  projects 
include  powers  to  adopt  the  electric  light  or 
other  illuminating  power.  The  town  improve- 
ment Bills  are  very  numerous,  and  the  under- 
takings for  which  powers  are  songht  are  of 
great  magnitude,  including  the  construction  of 
town-halls,  markets,  and  other  public  buildings, 
the  making  of  new  streets,  together  with  exten- 
sive sanitary  and  other  powers. 

Out  of  the  entire  number  of  Bills,  the 
metropolis  alone  contributes  a large  proportion, 
there  being  forty-four  projects  directly  con- 
nected with  the  metropolitan  area,  in  addition 
to  the  Bills  promoted  by  the  great  railway 
companies,  in  which  powers  for  important 
works  are  songht  within  the  metropolitan 
district.  The  railway  Bills  are  five  in  number, 
whilst  there  are  no  fewer  than  seventeen  tramway 
projects  for  the  construction  of  works  of  this 
character  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
The  gas  and  water  Bills  are  five  in  number, 
whilst  there  are  seventeen  Bills  of  a miscellaneous 
character.  The  most  important  of  the  railway 
Bills  is  that  designated  the  City  Union  and 
Outer  and  Inner  Circle  Completion  Bill,  which 
involves  an  enormous  outlay.  Powers  are  sought 
in  this  Bill  for  a construction  of  a line  from  the 
Cannon-street  station  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  to  the  Fenchurch-street  station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  line;  also,  the  construction  of 
a line  from  the  Mansion  House  station  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  to  the  Aldgate  Station  of 
the  Metropolitan.  This  project,  if  sanctioned 
and  carried  out,  will  involve  the  widening  of 
Eastcheap,  and  the  construction  of  new  streets 
in  the  City,  necessitating  the  purchase  of  much 
valuable  property.  The  Bill  also  contains  clauses 
empowering  the  company  to  contribute  towards 
the  erection  of  hotels  and  other  buildings,  and 
one  clause  enables  the  company  to  buy  land 
and  erect  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  families  of  the  labouring  classes  whose 
dwellings  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  works.  Amongst  the  clauses  in 
a Bill  promoted  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  is  one  seeking  powers  to  purchase 
lands  and  houses  in  Liverpool-street,  extending 
to  Bishopsgate-street,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
in"  a new  hotel  in  connexion  with  their  Liver- 
pool-street  Station. 

The  Metropolitan  tramway  Bills  form  a special 
feature.  In  these  several  projects,  powers  are 
sought  both  by  existing  and  new  companies,  to 
construct  a complete  network  of  tramways  in 
and  around  the  metropolis,  both  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  One  scheme  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  a tramway  passing  over  Waterloo 
Bridge  to  Wellington-street,  in  the  Strand ; 


anothei’,  along  the  Albert  Embankment,  Palace- 
road,  and  Stangate,  to  Westminster  Bridge-road; 
whilst  another  proposes  a line  from  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  along  York-road,  Stamford-street, 
Southwark-street,  to  High-street  in  the  Borough, 
near  London  Bridge. 

The  gas  and  water  Bills  inclnde  one  by  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  with  power  to 
manufacture  and  supply  gas  for  warming,  ven- 
tilating, and  cooking  purposes ; also  a similar 
Bill  promoted  by  the  Crystal  Palace  District 
Gas  Company,  with  powers  also  to  supply  the 
electric  light. 

The  Bills  promoted  by  the  City  Corporation 
include  a Bill  for  powers  to  widen  London 
Bridge ; also  a Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Leaden- 
hall  Market,  and  the  establishment  of  a new 
market  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hide  Market ; 
likewise,  jointly  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  a Bill  for  the  continuance  of  the  Coal 
and  Wiue  Dues.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
WorkB  have  three  Bills,  one  for  the  purchase  of 
the  water  companies,  another  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tower  High-level  Bridge  over  the 
Thames,  and  a third  Bill  for  the  prevention  of 
the  Thames  flooding.  There  is  also  a Bill,  pro- 
moted by  the  War-office  authorities,  empowering 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  lay  out 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  for  recreation  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis,  a portion  to  be  set 
aside  for  military  purposes.  The  metropolitan 
Bills  of  a miscellaneous  character  include  one  to 
regulate  the  river  traffic  on  the  Thames  ; also  a 
Bill  for  powers  to  remove  the  City  of  London 
Schools,  and  to  erect  new  school-buildings  on 
the  Thames  Embankment;  together  with  a Bill, 
promoted  by  the  trustees  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital, for  powers  to  purchase  lands  and  houses 
from  the  authorities  of  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  hospital. 

A s regards  the  provinces,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  sixteen  new  railway  Bills  promoted  is  one 
entitled  the  Blackpool,  Lytham,  and  Southport 
Railway,  promoted  by  a company  proposed  to 
be  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
Southport  with  Lytham  and  Blackpool,  by  the 
construction  of  a line  of  railway  across  the  river 
Ribble,  from  the  Hesketh  - with  - Becconsal 
Station  of  the  Southport  and  Preston  Railway, 
to  join  the  Lytham  and  Blackpool  Railway  at 
the  Lytham  Station.  At  the  point  where  the 
proposed  railway  would  cross  the  river  Ribble 
it  is  three  miles  in  width,  and  navigable  for 
vessels  of  large  tonnage.  It  is  proposed  to 
carry  the  railway  across  the  Ribble  by  a bridge 
of  immense  altitude,  the  sanction  of  the 
Admiralty  being  required  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  scheme.  A company  to  be  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Mapchester  City  Rail- 
way Company  has  a Bill  for  powers  to  make  an 
underground  railway  between  Blackfriars-street, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  IrweU,  to  Piccadilly, 
the  line  passing  uuder  Deansgato,  Market-street, 
and  other  thoroughfares.  In  addition  to  the 
Bills  for  entirely  new  lines,  all  the  great  com- 
panies have  Bills  for  new  works  and  extensions 
on  their  respective  systems. 

Amongst  the  batch  of  gas  and  water  Bills  is 
that  promoted  by  the  Manchester  Corporation 
for  a supply  from  Thirltaere  Lake,  which  was 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  session, 
although  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  understood  that  the  opposition  offered  to  it 
last  year  will  be  renewed  during  the  ensuing 
session. 

The  Bills  connected  with  piers,  harbours,  and 
docks  include  the  construction  of  a new  pier  at 
Ramsgate;  also  a Bill  enabling  the  St.  Anne’e- 
on-the-Sea  (near  Lytham)  Land  and  Building 
Company  to  construct  a pier  at  that  watering 
place ; a Bill  to  erect  a promenade  pier  at  West- 
gate-on-Sea ; a Bill  for  powers  to  construct  a 
marine  drive,  promenade,  sea  defence,  and 
carriage-road  at  Walton- on- the-Naze,  with 
powers  to  cut  down,  drain,  and  plant  the  cliffs ; 
to  embank  the  foreshore,  and  to  erect  public 
buildings  for  bathing,  sanitary,  and  hotel  pur- 
poses. The  Eastbourne  Local  Board  have  like- 
wise a Bill  for  the  construction  of  a Bea-wall, 
embankment,  and  breakwater,  with  powers  to 
reclaim  land  and  foreshore.  There  is  also  a Bill 
for  the  construction  of  a new  wet  dock,  and  a 
graving  dock,  at  Falmouth ; a new  dock  at 
Felixton ; and  a floating  dock,  quays,  and 
wharfs,  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of 
Penzance. 

The  comprehensive  town  improvement  Bills 
are  promoted  by  the  several  corporations  and 
local  authorities  of  Bath,  Over  Darwen,  Black- 
bum,  Warrington,  South  Shields,  Derby,  Rother- 
ham, Rochester,  Blackpool,  Nottingham,  and 


Eastbourne,  several  of  them  including  large 
powers  over  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the 
general  sanitary  condition  of  their  respective 

localities. The  Bath  Corporation  Bill  is  for 

powers  to  purchase  Bath  Common  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a park  for  the  public. The  Bill 

promoted  by  the  Over  Darwen  local  autho- 
rities contains  very  extensive  sanitary  pro- 
visions, and  building  regulations,  with  a clause 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a cemetery,  and 
also  for  a public  park.  Several  of  the  Bills,  in 
addition  to  providing  for  sanitary  improvements, 
and  the  widening  and  improving  of  streets, 
contain  clauses  enabling  the  promoters  to  erect 

public  buildings  of  a varied  character. In 

the  South  Shields  Bill  powers  are  sought  for  tho 
erection  of  a new  town-hall,  public  baths,  a now 
market,  and  the  construction  of  a public  park. 

Tho  Rotherham  Bill  seeks  powers  for  a 

very  considerable  enlargement  of  tbe  borough 
boundaries,  with  extensive  building  and  sani- 
tary powers,  together  with  clauses  for  the 
erection  of  sewage  works,  and  also  a public 

market. Tbe  Bill  promoted  by  the  Rochester 

Corporation  is  of  a varied  character,  aud  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  an  embankment 
on  the  foreshore  of  the  Medway  for  the 
protection  of  the  lands  and  other  property 
on  its  banks.  Tho  Bill  also  contains  powers 
as  to  the  drainage  and  sewage  works  in 
Strood  and  Frindsbury ; also  powers  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  Guildhall,  aud  to  erect  new 
offices  and  other  buildings  there.  Powers  are 
likewise  sought  to  dredge  the  bed  and  fore- 
shore of  the  Medway,  together  with  powers  to 
purchase  the  Strood  Waterworks,  and  to  con- 
struct large  new  reservoirs  and  other  works. 
The  Blackpool  Bill  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  the  entire  number,  and  involves  a very 
large  outlay.  It  embraces  the  extension  of  the 
borough,  which  at  present  includes  1,200  acres, 
to  nearly  3,400  acres.  Iu  addition  there  are  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  town  improvements,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  construction  of 
new  streets  aud  the  improvement  of  existing 
streets,  in  continuation  of  each  other,  from 
the  North  Shore  to  the  South  Shore,  at  a shore 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  front  Sea  Parade,  and 
running  parallel  with  it.  This  street  is  to  bo 
called  the  New  Main-street.  It  is  to  be  twenty 
yards  in  width  and  nearly  two  miles  in  length, 
and  is  intended  to  form  a substitute  for  the 
existing  parade,  and  a protection  from  the  gales 
which  prevail  during  the  early  and  later  sea- 
sons. The  estimated  cost  of  this  undertaking 

alone  is  150,0001. The  Nottingham  Bill  seeks 

powers  for  the  purchase  of  Bulwell  Forest  by 
the  Corporation,  and  the  appropriation  of  it  for 
a public  park,  recreation-ground,  and  a cemetery. 
The  forest,  which  is  141  acres  in  extent,  is  tho 
property  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s.  The  Bill 
also  contains  clauses  for  the  purchase  of  the  Gas 
and  Water  Companies,  with  powers  to  use  the 

electric  light. The  Bill  promoted  by  the 

Eastbourne  Local  Board  contains  clauses  as  to 
street  improvements ; also  powers  to  erect  a 
new  town-hall  and  a public  waiting-room  ; a 
clause  empowering  the  Board  to  lay  out  the 
reclaimed  foreshore  for  building  purposes  ; 
together  with  general  powers  with  reference  to 
the  erection  of  houses  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. 

Amongst  the  Bills  of  a miscellaneous  cha- 
racter is  one  promoted  by  the  Liverpool  Corpo- 
ration, containing  clauses  enabling  the  Corpora- 
tion to  illuminate  the  streets  and  public  build- 
ings with  the  electric  light.  The  “ National 
Electric  Light  Company”  likewise  apply  for 
powers  to  break  up  streets,  roads,  and  other 
places,  and  to  lay  down  pipes,  tubes,  posts, 
lamps,  aud  apparatus  for  lighting  streets,  and 
public  and  private  places  and  buildings,  by 
means  of  electricity,  galvanism,  or  other  similar 
agency.  


Projected  Harbours  for  Cyprus.— Tt  is 

stated  that  an  investigation  has  been  going  on 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a harbour 
at  Limasol.  This,  it  is  reported,  can  only  bo  : 
done  by  the  erection  of  an  isolated  breakwater 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore  in  a depth  i 
of  water  varying  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.,  aud  of  a i 
length  of  about  three-quarters  of  a mile.  , 
According  to  a design  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton  > 
Fulton,  the  engineer,  the  outlay  for  a break-  . 
water  at  Limasol,  with  its  accessories,  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  1,000,0001.,  whereas  at 
Famagosta,  an  adequate  amount  of  harbour  and 
dock  accommodation  could  be  provided,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fulton’s  estimate,  for  500,0001. 
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I EARL  GRANVILLE  ON  ART,  SCIENCE, 
AND  TRADE. 

Earl  Granville  presided  on  the  3rd  inst.  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hanley  School  of  Art. 
Before  distributing  the  prizes,  the  noble^  earl 
made  a soeech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : — 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind  this 
(particular  meeting  that  the  Potteries  have 
become  a place  of  very  great  importance,  so 
I much  so,  that  nowadays  the  chiar’  oscuro,  or 
light  and  shade,  which  distinguishes  it,  is  fully 
appreciated.  It  has  been  said  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  there  is  great  distress  prevailing, 
which  is  owing  to  the  habits  of  improvidence  of 
the  people  of  this  locality.  I have  felt  it  my 
i duty  to  inquire  into  those  allegations,  and  I am 
: informed,  partly  by  the  local  press  and  partly 
I by  competent  authorities,  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  the  accusations  which  have  been 
made,  and  that  there  have  been  no  serious  differ- 
ences between  the  employers  and  the  employed. 

! So  far  as  I have  been  enabled  to  learn,  the 
distress  prevailing  in  the  kingdom  is  not  of 
, that  character  which  requires  exceptional  means 
to  relieve.  I have  listened  with  great  inte- 
| rest  to  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
to  this  meeting,  and  to  the  report  which  has 
been  read  by  your  secretary.  It  has  beon 
pointed  out  how  largely  increased  the  numbers 
! of  those  who  have  been  successful  in  their 
I examinations  have  been.  All  this  is  satisfac- 
ji  tory ; but  unfortunately  it  is  also  reported  that  in 
It  the  work  of  the  elementary  classes  there  has 
i been  a want  of  regularity  of  attendance.  I am 
!J  not  one  of  those  that  think  that  young  people 
I who  have  been  working  all  day  can  always  be 
: tempted  from  places  of  amusement  to  places  of 
1 study ; but  I think  those  who  conduct  this 
i institution  endeavour  to  struggle  as  much  as 
| possible  against  this  irregularity  of  attendance. 

I It  was  once  said  that  no  two  people  ever  read 
the  same  book  or  saw  the  same  picture.  I 
believe  the  remark  is  true.  Of  course,  it 
does  not  mean  that  no  picture  was  ever 
seen  by  one  person  only,  but  that  a par- 
| ticular  picture  or  book  addressed  itself  differ- 
ently to  different  persons  according  to  their 
i mind, — that  the  person  bo  addressed  re- 
I ceived  different  impressions.  I was  once 
i told  by  a friend  of  mine,  an  artist,  that  tie 
A constantly  saw  new  sources  of  beauty  in  the 
I objects  he  was  studying  and  looking  at  all  his 
' life,  and  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr. 

1 Wedgwood  saw  beauties  in  objects  that  were 
unperceived  by  men  of  less  observation  and 
j genius  than  himself.  This  school  is  termed  a 
school  of  art,  aDd  not  of  science ; but  I am  glad 
to  hear  that  you  have  scientific  studies,  and  that 
the  science  classes  are  under  nearly  the  same 
i management  as  the  school  of  art.  Now,  in 
regard  to  art  alone,  I think  it  is  most  creditable 
: to  Hanley  that  four  years  before  the  great  his- 
torical Exhibition  of  1851,  before  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  competition  were 
made  apparent,  Hanley  opened  a school  of  art. 
i Philosophical  historians  have  traced  the  progress 
of  mankind,  and  they  have  shown  how  very 
I different  the  rate  of  that  progress  has  been  at 
| different  epochs  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

I The  chief  characteristic  of  this  century  is  the 
j much  greater  control  that  man  has  obtained 
over  matter.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  state 
what  labour,  how  many  millions  of  human 
beings,  is  represented  by  the  steam-power  in 
this -country  ; it  would  be  almost ‘as  difficult  to 
recount  the  different  inventions  and  immense 
improvements  in  inventions  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  present  century.  The  mind  of 
man  acting  upon  matter  through  the  useful 
mechanical  arts  is  a living  principle  of  modern 
civilisation.  It  is  true  that  the  newest  inven- 
tions contain  something  that  is  old,  and  they 
are  hardly  ever  perfect ; but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  progress  ha3  been  perfectly  extraordinary. 
In  short,  it  is  very  difficult  now  to  disbelieve 
anything  until  one  has  examined  fully  into  it. 
Though  the  distress  in  this  district  is  not  so 
great  as  in  other  manufacturing  districts,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  depression  is  universal  in 
trade.  I,  for  one,  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
sooner  or  later  prosperity  will  gradually  revive. 
We  all  agree  as  to  a great  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  depression.  There  might 
j possibly  be  some  disagreement  between  some 
Conservative  gentlemen  and  myself  as  to  the 
particular  causes  which  may  aggravate  that 
distress,  but  we  shall  all  be  agreed  that  when 
the  revival  of  prosperity  does  come,  the  inter- 
national struggle  for  superiority  will  be  of  the 
most  intense  kind,  and  I am  perfectly  convinced 


that  it  is  only  by  employers  and  employed 
agreeing  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  endea- 
vouring to  co-operate  with  one  another,  and, 
above  all,  encouraging  education  of  every  cha- 
racter, general  and  technical,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  hold,  maintain,  and,  I trnst,  better  the 
position  which  we  have  hitherto  held.  I 
believe  that  without  knowledge, — that  without 
the  openings  which  knowledge  gives, — to  ex- 
pect a man  to  compete  with  one  who  is  thus 
armed  is  to  expect  that  a barbarian  savage, 
with  bow  and  arrows,  can  compete  with  a 
civilised  being  in  possession  of  arms  of  precision ; 
and,  therefore,  I do  feel  that  this  meeting  is 
well  employed  in  celebrating  the  successful 
results  of  an  institution  which  is  calculated  to 
further  the  education  which  is  now  so  desirable. 
When  I was  asked  to  speak,  I thought  that  you 
possibly  might  expect  me  to  deliver  a philoso- 
phical treatise  on  the  principles  of  art.  Luckily 
for  you,  I remembered  the  advice  given  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  to  a friend  of  mine, — at  that  time  a 
young  man,  and  now  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  this  country, — and 
he  said, — “ Not  only  avoid  speaking  of  subjects 
which  you  do  not  know,  but  avoid  speaking  of 
subjects  which  your  audience  do  not  think  you 
know.”  Therefore,  I shall  close  my  remarks  on 
a subject  that  I do  know,  viz.,  that  I feel  very 
great  pleasui’e  in  distributing  the  prizes  to 
those  young  persons  who  have  so  well  deserved 
the  honours  they  are  about  to  receive. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  JOHNSON, 
ARCHITECT. 

The  profession  has  recently  lost  a highly- 
talented  and  esteemed  member  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  14,  Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  ult. 

Mr.  Johnson  started  in  life  with  honours,  for 
he  gained  the  Gold  Medallion  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  a competition  design  in  1833,  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1834,  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1835,  and  the 
Travelling  Studentship  in  1836,  when  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  remained  abroad,  we  believe  till 
1840,  bringing  back  with  him  a valuable  col- 
lection of  sketches,  which  assisted,  no  doubt,  to 
develop  the  excellence  he  always  displayed  in 
detail  and  colour. 

His  two  works,  perhaps,  best  known  to  the 
creneral  public,  were  the  decorations  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  for  Mr.  Lumley,  and  his 
designs  for  the  Alexandra  Palace  ;*  for  the 
latter  work,  he  was  in  1877  made  a Fellow  of 
the  Florentine  Academy,  an  honour  totally  un- 
expected on  his  part,  till  he  received  his  diploma 
through  our  Ambassador.  His  designs  for  the 
terrace  at  Lancaster-gate,  and  Prince’s-gate, 
Hyde  Park,  for  Sir  John  Kelk,  are  also  well 
known.  He  published  a book,  called  “ Johnson’s 
Churches  of  Northampton,”  which,  for  refer- 
ence, was  highly  useful  to  architects.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  for  some  years  District  Surveyor 
for  East  Hackney ; but  though  it  was  a lucrative 
appointment,  he  found  it  interfere  with  those 
occupations  which  were  more  congenial  to  his 
taste,  and  he  resigned. 

Though  seventy-one  years  of  age,  he  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  died  “in  harness,”  for  in 
1878  he  carried  out  an  Italian  design  fora  large 
mansion,  for  Sir  John  Kelk,  at  Tedworth,  Wilts, 
at  a cost  of  45,000Z. ; and  also  completed  the 
design,  details,  and  contract  for  a church  at  the 
same  place,  to  cost  12,000£.,  which,  when  finished, 
will  certainly  be  the  most  perfect  of  his  works. 

Greatly  as  his  loss  will  be  felt  by  the  profes- 
sion, it  will  be  still  more  deeply  regretted  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends  to  whom  he  had  endeared 
himself  by  the  natural  kindness  of  his  heart,  the 
benevolence  of  his  character,  and  the  genial 
warmth  and  amiability  of  his  disposition.  His 
hand  was  ever  open  to  the  needy  and  deserving 
while  alive,  and  even  after  death  he  wished  the 
stream  of  his  benevolence  to  flow  on,  for  he  has 
bequeathed  1,0001.  to  the  Architects’  Benevo- 
lent, and  1,0001.  to  the  Artists’  Benevolent 
Funds.  We  are  indebted  for  these  particulars 
to  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  Mr.  Charles 
Moreing. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  works  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  John  Johnson : — 

Church's  and  Chapels. — St.  Saviour’s,  Walmer,  1849  ; 
St.  Paul’s,  Camden-town,  1847 ; St.  Edward’s,  Romford, 
Essex,  1849  ; Christ  Church,  Stratford,  Essex,  1859;  Holy 
Trinity,  Portland  ; Curragh  Church,  Ireland  (Lady  Water- 
lord),  1850;  St.  Matthew's,  Oakley-square,  and  Parsonage, 
1851  or  1857 ; St.  Andrew’s,  l'hornhill-squure,  Islington, 
1853;  St.  Peter’s,  Cobo,  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands.  1853; 

* His  design  and  a plan  of  the  building  will  be  found  in 
our  volume  lor  1874,  pp.  037,  638,  and  689. 


two  Chapels,  Newport  Cemetery,  South  Wales,  1854;  St. 
Mary’s,  Greenhithe,  Kent,  1858 ; St.  Luke’s,  King’s-cross 
(pulled  down  for  Midland  Railway,  1860)  ; 8t.  Andrew’s. 
Romford,  Essex,  1861 ; Woolhampton  Church,  Berks, 
1861 ; Bramcote  Church,  Nottingham,  1861 ; Holy  Trinity, 
Wimbledon,  1«62;  Wanstead  Chapel,  1866;  Roslyn  Chapel 
and  Residentiary,  Hampstead,  1867;  Midgham  Church, 
Berks,  1869;  Brimpton  Church,  Berks,  1869  ; Tedworth 
Church,  Wilts,  1878  (now  proceeding). 

Mansions,  Schools,  Jrc — First  Alexandra  Palace  (burnt 
down  June,  1873),  Messrs.  Meeson  & Johnson,  architects  ; 
Second  Palace,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  architect,  commenced 
1873,  finished  1875 ; Water  Colour  Gallery,  Pall-mall ; 
West  Ham  Memorial  Schools  (Sir  John  Petly) ; Knock- 
holt  School,  East  Tilbury,  Essex ; Woolhampton  School. 
In  1858,  designs  and  alterations  to  Woolhampton  House, 
Berks  (Mr.  James  Blythe)  ; designs  and  alterations  (Mr. 

B.  B.  Green),  Midgham  Park,  Berks;  villa  for  Mr.  Henry 
Wiggan,  Birmingham ; decorations  (internal)  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  ; Princes-terrace  mansions,  for  Sir  John 
Kelk;  the  Terrace,  Lancaster-gate  mansions,  Hyde  Park 
North  (Sir  J.  Kelk);  shooting  lodge  (Mr.  John  Fowler, 

C. E.),  on  Loch  Broom,  Rossnire,  N.B. ; alteration  of 
Bentley  Priory,  Staumore,  for  8ir  J.  Kelk  ; club  chambers, 
St.  Jatnes-square ; and  houses  in  King-street.  In  1865, 
mansion  for  Mr.  John  Fowler,  C.E.,  Bracmore,  Rosshire, 
N.B. ; mansion,  Down-place,  Guildford,  Surrey,  for  Mr. 
T.  Faviell.  In  1876,  mansion,  3,  Grosvenor-squaro,  lor  Sir 
John  Kelk;  Tedworth  House,  Wilts,  and  church,  1878, 
for  Sir  John  Kelk. 


PROPOSED  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES 
FOR  ISLINGTON. 

A special  committee  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Islington  Vestry  to  take  into  consideration 
the  advisability  of  adopting  in  the  parish  the 
Act  of  Parliament  authorising  the  establish- 
ment of  public  baths  and  washhouses.  Mr. 
Mote,  in  moving  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  required 
that  they  should  establish  these  baths  and 
washhouses  for  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the 
people  in  densely  populated  places.  They  knew, 
even  in  the  parish  of  Islington,  that  large  fami- 
lies live  in  one  small  room,  and  they  had  not 
the  means  of  observing  the  rules  of  decency  and 
cleanliness.  He  condemned  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  certain  vestrymen,  and  predicted  that 
the  constant  refusal  of  local  bodies  to  carry  into 
effect  permissive  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as 
those  under  consideration,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility result  in  that  centralisation  which  the 
friends  of  local  self-government  affected  to 
dread. 

During  a discussion  on  the  motion,  several 
members  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  of 
expense,  and  also  on  the  further  ground  that 
the  baths  would  not  pay  ; but  in  answer  to  this 
the  success  of  the  St.  Pancras  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses was  cited,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 
The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  public  baths 
and  washhouses  will  ultimately  be  established 
in  Islington.  


DISCOVERY  OF  ROMAN  REMAINS, 
BREGENZ. 

The  Niirnberger  Korrespondent  contains  a 
letter  on  fresh  discoveries  of  Roman  remains 
at  Bregenz  (Lake  of  Constanz),  from  which  we 
take  the  following  particulars  : — Brigantium, 
the  old  Roman  city  on  the  Bodensee,  on  the 
site  of  which  modern  Bregenz,  the  chief  town 
of  Vorarlberg,  Tyrol,  is  erected,  has  become 
very  familiar  to  us  by  recent  excavations, 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jenny  in 
Hard.  Remains  of  a not  inconsiderable  number 
of  private  and  public  buildings  have  been  dis- 
covered, especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
Evangelical  Church,  ten  minutes  from  the  town, 
on  both  sides  of  the  old  Roman  road.  They  are 
not  in  rows,  but  have  been  placed  detached,  in 
the  midst  of  gardens  and  meadows,  and  are 
consequently  on  that  account  of  some  import- 
ance in  making  us  acquainted  with  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  Roman  house  in 
Germania,  besides  affording  great  interest  to 
antiquaries  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
objects  of  all  descriptions  buried  in  them. 
During  the  excavations  made  quite  recently, 
besides  smaller  walls,  remains  of  four  buildings 
of  great  importance  have  been  discovered. 
Undoubted  traces  of  a Roman  building  have 
this  autumn  also  been  met  with  at  the 
neighbouring  Lindau,  a further  proof  for  the 
existence  of  a Roman  colony  there,  and  another 
point  of  support  in  answering  the  question 
where  the  island  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz  was 
situated,  concerning  the  position  of  which  much 
discussion  has  been  going  on  recently,  and 
which  Tiberius,  according  to  Strabo,  chose  as  a 
base. 


Archaeology. — The  Portuguese  Government 
has  decided  to  receive  at  Lisbon  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Archaeology  and  Pre- historic 
Anthropology  in  1880. 
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THE  NAVE  ROOF  OF  ST.  ALBAN’S. 

Sir, — A very  few  worda  will  suffice  to  close 
this  correspondence,  as  far  as  I am  concerned. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  again 
at  my  letter  will  see  that  Mr.  Scott  has  omitted 
to  answer  it  on  most  points,  whilst  those  on 
which  he  does  write  do  not  affect  the  main  issue. 

He  refers  at  length  to  his  reports.  Of  these, 
Bave  one  of  June  25th,  I know  nothing.  That 
was  complete  in  itself,  and  I agreed  with  it,  and 
have  spent  some  time  in  supporting  its  recom- 
mendations, hoping  when  I began  that  I was 
helping  Mr.  Scott’s  object.  It  is  true  that  it 
began  by  referring  to  the  western  part  of  the 
roof;  but  as  it  finished  by  speaking  of  what 
would  then  have  to  be  done  to -the  whole  of  the 
ceiling,  I concluded  that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
roof  had  already  been  dealt  with  in  some  report 
which  I had  not  seen.  I will  only  add  that,  if 
language  means  anything,  making  an  old  roof 
“ sound  and  serviceable”  by  repairs,  does  not 
mean  erecting  a new  roof  over  and  independent 
of  it. 

If  Mr.  Scott  will  read  what  I have  written 
more  carefully,  ho  will  Bee  that  I have  always 
assei’ted  that  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs originally  finished  at  the  same  level,  as 
consequently  did  their  roofs.  The  nave-walls 
being  now  higher  than  the  transept-walls,  must 
evidently  have  been  raised.  I have  stated  this 
clearly  from  the  first,  and  cannot  understand 
why  Mr.  Scott  assumes  that  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  my  being  in  doubt  about  it. 

As  to  the  new  parapets  to  the  western  part  of 
the  nave,  I thought  1 had  made  myself  clear.  The 
corbel-table  under  the  parapet  is,  I doubt  not, 
a copy  of  the  old  corbel-table,  but  the  parapet 
above  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  bo  copied  from 
anything  of  the  same  age  now  existing  on  the 
church. 

I am  very  glad  Mr.  Scott  is  going  to  have  the 
south  transept  gable  accurately  measured ; 
with  this,  and  the  old  doorways  in  the  tower, 
and  the  marks  of  framing  on  the  old  timbers 
in  the  nave  roof,  he  will  bo  able,  as  I pointed 
out  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  reconstruct 
on  paper,  with  a close  approach  to  accuracy,  the 
position  and  pitch  of  a Norman  roof,  and  the 
design  of  a latest  high-pitched  roof  of  the  nave, 
to  which  no  doubt  the  old  timbers  belonged. 
These  would  be  very  interesting  particulars, 
and  I regret  that  they  were  not  obtained  before 
any  illustrations  of  the  supposed  lines  of  roofs 
were  published.  But  without  this  information, 
Mr.  Scott’s  illustration  affords,  to  say  the  least, 
very  Btrong  evidence  against  the  line  which  he 
calls  that  of  the  original  roof  being,  in  fact, 
anything  of  the  sort,  even  if  it  exists  any- 
where, save  in  his  own  imagination. 

George  Edmund  Street. 


Sir, — Every  thing  that  can  be  done  ought  to  be 
done  to  discover,  and  to  bring  before  the  public, 
the  facts  relating  to  the  existing  remains,  and 
the  evidences  of  the  architectural  history  of  the 
several  roofs  which  have  covered  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Alban’s. 

A fresh  interpretation  of  the  facts  recently 
brought  out,  as  to  one  very  important  detail, 
may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  present  controversy  ; at  all  events, 
as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  whether  the 
eventual  result  may  be  affected  by  it  or  not. 
Until  recently  little  has  been  accurately  known, 
except  perhaps  to  those  personally  interested 
in  the  work,  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
existing  parapets  to  the  present  or  to  previous 
roofs,  or  us  to  what  was  really  proposed  to  be 
done  in  their  restoration  or  renovation,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Mr.  Street’s  reply  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott’s  report 
will  have  made  clear  to  those  who  have  at  all 
looked  into  the  matter  for  themselves,  what 
Mr.  Scott’s  report,  in  the  absence  of  his 
diagrams,  failed  to  do.  And  I must  expess  my 
amazement  at  finding  it  not  only  supposed,  but 
seriously  and  deliberately  maintained,  (I)  that 
the  original  Norman  roof  extended  so  far  above 
the  principal  string-course  of  the  tower  as  to 
cut  through  the  jambs  of  the  windows  over; 
(2)  that  the  lines  of  the  roof-chases  in  the  tower 
wall,  now  filled  in,  but  still  so  conspicuous  and 
so  clearly  indicative  of  the  original  Norman 
roof,  are  not  the  lines  of  a Norman  roof  at  all, 
but  of  a later  Mediaaval  roof  cut  down  from  the 
steeper  pitch ; (3)  that  this  lower  roof  ever 
co-existed  with  the  parapets,  or  would  be  in 
any  way  at  all  compatible  with  them  ; (4)  that 
the  present  proposal  to  construct  a new  steep 
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roof  to  the  lines  of  this  lower  roof  would 
present  in  any  way,  or  in  any  sense,  a “ restora- 
tion” of  what  ever  had  existed,  or  ever  could 
havo  existed  at  any  one  period. 

I do  not  now  propose  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be,  or  is  to 
be,  done  by  the  restoration  committee.  I can 
freely  admit,  as  I took  the  opportunity  of  doing 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
that  the  high  ridge  line,  if  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  apex  of  the  walled-up  chases  of 
the  original  work,  would  be  better,  assthetically, 
and  would  produce,  much  more  nearly  than  it 
does  at  present,  the  effect  intended  by  the 
original  builders,  and  the  appearance  which  the 
Abbey  presented  in  its  palmiest  days.  But  I 
must  confess  I do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  done 
in  any  way  which  shall  be  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  “ faithful  restoration,”  and  I do 
most  emphatically  protest  against  its  being 
urged  or  attempted  upon  any  one  of  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  the  four  propositions  above  enu- 
merated. Let  it  be  done  “ as  the  best  thing,” 
or  as  a “ vast  improvement,”  as  a necessary 
expedient,  as  a legitimate  development  of  nine- 
teenth-century work,  as  a concession  to  weak- 
ness, or  as  an  irresistible  act  of  irresponsible 
power  ; only  let  it  not  be  promoted  and  defeuded 
upon  grounds  which  shall  utterly  stultify  the 
boasted  enlightenment  of  the  present  genera- 
tion in  the  study  and  preservation  of  Medimval 
architecture. 

I speak  strongly,  but  surely  not  more  strongly 
than  the  rights  and  the  urgency  of  the  case 
demand ; and  I will  be  no  party  to  this  question 
being  made  a personal  matter.  But  when 
eminent  amateurs  charge  the  whole  architec- 
tural profession  with  ignorance  and  with  wanton 
destructiveness,  it  would  be  doing  a lasting 
injury  to  the  interests  which  we  have  at  heart 
to  let  pass  such  flagrant  Vandalism  as  that  of 
the  triumph  of  might  over  right,  in  these  days 
of  free  enlightenment  and  investigation.  And 
tbis  is  the  more  needful  at  the  present  time,  and 
in  the  present  instance,  when  an  energetic  body 
of  men,  self-constituted  for  the  very  purpose  of 
the  “ conservation  of  ancient  remains,”  has  left 
the  battle  of  conservation  to  be  fought  out 
single-handed  by  those  whom  it  has  thought 
well  to  denounce  in  no  measured  terms  for 
their  wanton  destructiveness.  There  has  been 
“ much  cry  and  little  wool.”  They  seem  to 
have  taken  no  steps,  at  all  events  no  effec- 
tual steps,  either  for  investigating  the  facts 
or  of  appealing  to  the  popular  enthusiasm 
for  the  conservation  of  the  ancient  remains. 
Discretion  has  proved,  in  this  caso  at  least, 
the  better  part  of  valour.  It  would  have  been 
a thankless  and  uphill  task  for  them  to  have 
undertaken.  And  the  preliminary  investigation 
is  one  from  which  they  might  well  shrink. 
Much  has  been  said  in  the  public  papers,  but 
no  sufficient  information  which  could  be  relied 
on  had  been  given  as  to  the  structural  question 
now  raised  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
steep  roof  was  already  decided  on.  And  in 
August  last  I wrote  to  the  Times  suggesting 
that  there  ought  to  be  a conference  of  architects 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  such  existing 
evidence  and  indications  as  could  be  discovered, 
and  had  not  up  to  this  time  been  communicated 
to  the  papers,  in  order  that  the  public  might  be 
in  some  position  to  appreciate  what  was  going 
on.  Being  the  dull  time  of  the  year,  the  Times 
seemed  to  think  such  a suggestion  superfluous. 
Happily  the  same  idea  occurred  to  other  minds, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Conser- 
vation Committee  of  the  Institute,  the  confer- 
ence was  held  of  which  we  now  havo  the  result. 

My  own  visit  to  St.  Alban’s  was  an  entirely 
voluntary  and  independent  one,  and  the  section 
which  I made,  showing  the  line  of  the  Norman 
roof  to  have  been  at  an  angle  of  about  45’  with 
the  horizon,  and  to  have  ruu  down  on  to  the 
corbel-table  from  which  the  parapet  springs, 
agreed  with  the  section  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sfcreet. 
The  remains  which  are  actually  found  to  exist 
accord  accurately  with  what  naturally  would 
be  expected  by  the  circumstances  of  the  build- 
ing, and  by  comparison  with  others  of  a similar 
character.  The  angle  of  slope,  the  position 
of  the  ridge,  the  relation  to  the  corbel-table, 
the  indication  of  the  line  of  rafter  on  the  original 
walls,  the  relation  of  the  rafter-line  to  the 
corbel-table, — all  go  unmistakably  to  corrobo- 
rate each  other  as  to  its  original  date  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  true  that  doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  date  of  the  corbel-table ; but  I think  an 
examination  of  its  construction  and  of  its  sec- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Neale  has  kindly  favoured  me 
with  a full-sized  profile,  convincingly  shows  it  to 
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be  the  original  one.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
string-course  immediately  over  it,  and  forming, 
as  it  were,  a part  of  it,  was  an  addition  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  parapets  were 
built;  when,  also,  it  is  probable  the  angle 
bridges  against  the  tower  were  added.  This, 
however,  is  not  of  so  much  account. 

Now  the  alleged  traces  of  the  steeper  roof 
upon  the  tower-walls,  which  have  been  so  effec- 
tually obliterated  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  are 
almost  iguored  by  Mr.  Street,  and  according  to 
the  clerk  of  works  always  were  very  dubious. 
It  seems,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Scott,  that 
they  really  existed,  and,  indeed,  were  regarded 
by  him  as  indicating  the  line  of  the  Norman  roof. 
No  other  attempt  Beems  to  have  been  made 
either  to  explain  them,  or  to  explain  them  away, 
excepting  that  Mr.  Street  very  properly  denies 
that  such  a roof  could  have  been  the  Norman 
one,  unless  it  were  lifted  when  the  walls  were 
raised.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  will  be 
found  to  be  satisfactory  as  an  explanation  of  the 
facts. 

There  is,  however,  as  yet,  nothing  to  show  the 
exact  or  even  the  supposed  line  or  angle  of  this 
high  roof ; and  uutil  Mr.  Scott  shall  have  pro- 
duced this,  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  it 
satisfactorily.  But  apart  from  the  evidence  of 
its  existence  being  established,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  such  a roof,  with 
parapets,  may  have  been  put  up  in  the  four- 
teenth century  above  the  old  line  of  the  Norman 
roof,  and  cut  down  again  in  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century,  not  to  the  intermediate  pitch 
of  about  45°,  but  to  the  present  flat  one  of  18° 

This  supposition  will  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  string  over  the  corbel-table  being  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (at  which  time  the  parapet 
would  be  first  built)  ; and  also  for  a subsequent 
raising,  perhaps  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century,  of  the  wall,  and  probably  of  the  parapet 
also,  when  the  roof  was  cut  down. 

A very  customary  and  probable  slope  for  such 
a roof  within  a parapet  would  bo  an  angle  of 
60°.  Neither  the  carrying  up  of  such  a roof, 
cutting,  as  it  is  said  to  have  done,  into  the  win- 
dows above  the  string,  nor  the  cutting  it  down 
again  below  the  ridge  of  the  original  one,  would 
be  at  all  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  the 
men  of  the  respective  periods.  It  is  what  we 
find  again  and  again  has  been  done  ; and  it  will 
reconcile  with  each  other  the  conflicting  diffi- 
culties raised. 

All  this,  however,  will  not  go  to  remove  tho 
difficulty,  but  rather  to  increase  it,  if  the  old 
roof  bo  doomed  to  destruction.  It  would  bo 
preposterous  to  raise  the  ridge  of  a now  roof 
again  to  cut  into  the  window  over  tho  principal 
string ; and  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the 
line  of  the  old  Norman  roof  with  the  existing 
parapet.  Tho  only  proper  mode  of  dealing  with 
it  would  be  indefensible,  except  by  way  of 
radical  renovation.  The  striking  out  of  a new 
line  of  rafters  from  the  present  gutter  to  the 
line  of  the  old  Norman  ridge  would  be  an  effi- 
cient, possibly  a defensible  one  ; but  by  no 
treatment  Bhort  of  destroying  all  the  present 
parapets  could  there  well  be  a restoration  to 
what  it  was  at  any  period.  Possibly  tho  com- 
mittee may  resolve  still  that  radical  renovation 
will  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  only 
let  it  not  be  called  “ faithful  restoration.” 

This  course  will,  at  all  events,  disarm  the 
power  of  future  adverse  criticism  by  destroying 
the  only  vestiges  by  which  it  could  be  made 
effectual.  Of  the  condition  of  the  roof  I am  not 
prepared  to  speak.  I have  been  told  that  it  is 
in  such  a state  that,  though  an  estimate  has 
been  given  for  its  repair,  the  builder  would  not 
undertake  it  as  a contract.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  reported  well  capable  of  repair. 
And,  if  it  be  so,  there  seems  no  reason  for  re- 
placing it  with  one  upon  new  lines,  and  essen- 
tially of  modern  construction. 

William  White,  F.S.A. 

Sin.— My  letter  in  your  last  week’s  issue  contained  a few 
inaccuracies,  which  crept  in  owing  to  its  having  been 
written  in  a hurrv,  and  corrected  by  means  of  post-cards. 
Speaking  of  an  expression  I had  used  previously,  which 
was  liable  to  be  misunderstood  , I am  made  to  say  that  it 
had  no  •“  reference  to  himself."  This  should  have  been 
“myself.”  At  the  end  of  ray  letter  it  is  stated  that 
certain  work  “ was  all  done  before  I came  on  the  scene.” 
This  should  be  read  “ was  all  arranged  for." 

The  other  inaccuracies  are  only  verbal. 

J.  Oldbid  Scott. 


Hampstead.— Efforts  are  being  made  to  pre- 
serve the  fine  lime-trees  of  the  Well-walk,  Hamp- 
stead, which  it  was  intended  to  cut  down  to 
make  way  for  building  operations. 
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WHAT  IS  A “NEW”  BUILDING? 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wimbledon  Local 
iBoard,  an  “opinion”  of  Mr.  W.  Cunningham 
(Glen,  barrister,  given  at  the  request  of  the 
Board,  was  read,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was 
(not  possible  to  give  an  accurate  legal  definition 
of  what  is  a “ new  building.”  Every  case  must 
ibe  governed  by  its  own  special  circumstances, 
land  until  a judicial  decision  was  obtained  it 
could  only  be  a matter  of  opinion  whether  a 
particular  structure  was  a new  building  or  not. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Sloper,  who  had  constructed 
an  office  adjoining  his  private  residence,  built  of 
brick,  and  slated,  Mr.  Glen  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  a new  building  within  the  meaning  of  the 
bye-laws.  True,  it  was  an  addition  to  an  exist- 
liug  building,  but  it  came  as  much  within  the 
iscope  and  the  object  of  the  bye-laws  as  to 
structure  of  walls,  foundations,  roofs,  and 
ichimneys,  as  if  it  were  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  old  building.  As  regards  the  second  case 
submitted  to  Mr.  Glen,  of  a wooden  knife-house 
erected  in  his  garden  by  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Glen 
Iwas  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a “ now  building.” 
| The  chairman  observed  that  the  opinion  would 
| be  very  valuable  in  framing  the  new  bye-laws. 


KITCHEN  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

With  reference  to  the  bursting  of  kitchen 
jboilers,  several  instances  of  which  (one  or  two 
of  them  resulting  fatally)  have  recently  occurred, 
i Mr.  Lavington  Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  writes  : 
— The  first  step  to  take  in  endeavouring  to 
prevent  household  boiler  explosions  is  to  clearly 
junderstaud  their  cause.  On  this  subject  there 
has  been  much  mystification.  It  is  generally 
thought  they  are  duo  to  the  injection  of  a little 
water  to  a boiler  which  has  been  boiled  dry  and 
overheated,  when  it  is  supposed  so  rapid  a 
generation  of  Bteam  takes  place  that  an  instan- 
taneous and  ungovernable  pressure  is  developed 
which  shivers  the  boiler  to  pieces,  just  as  if  burst 
by  a charge  of  gunpowder.  This  view,  though 
generally  entertained,  is  without  foundation, 
laud,  as  it  puts  people  on  the  wrong  scent,  is 
; mischievous.  The  simple  cause  of  household 
(boiler  explosions  is  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
eat  in  the  boiler,  which  leads  to  a gradual,  and 
ot  a sudden,  accumulation  of  pressure,  just  as 
(when  a porter  or  ale  bottle  bursts  in  hot  weather 
from  a rise  in  temperature.  These  household 
iboilers  are  on  the  circulating  principle,  and  in 
ithe  majority  of  cases  have  two  pipes  connecting 
Ithem  to  a cistern  placed  at  a higher  level,  and 
called  the  hot-water  cistern.  These  cisterns  are 
generally  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  roof.  One  of  these  connecting- 
pipes  runs  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  the  top 
of  the  hot-water  cistern,  or  nearly  so.  This  is 
called  the  flow-pipe,  and  through  it  the  hot 
(water  ascends  from  the  boiler  to  the  cistern. 
(The  other  pipe  runs  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  or  nearly 
I so.  This  is  called  the  return-pipe,  and  through 
Jit  the  cold  water  desoends  from  the  cistern  to 
the  boiler.  Thus  a circulation  is  maintained, 
land  the  boiler  beneath  and  the  cistern  above 
(keep  on  exchanging  their  water  as  long  as  the 
(fire  burns.  The  arrangement,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  very  simple.  The  pipes  form  two  natural 
safety-valves,  and  as  long  as  the  water  remains 
liquid  and  the  thoroughfares  open  an  undue 
accumulation  of  pressure  is  impossible.  With  a 
head  of  water  10  ft.  above  the  boiler  the  pres- 
sure is  somewhat  under  5 lb.  on  the  square  inch  ; 
with  a head  of  20  ft.  it  is  somewhat  under  10  lb. ; 
with  a head  of  30  ft.  somewhat  under  15  lb. ; 
i with  a head  of  40  ft.  somewhat  under  20  lb. ; 
with  a head  of  50  ft.  somewhat  under  25  lb. 
This  will  cover  the  height  of  most  houses,  so 
that  the  pressure  on  household  boilers  simply 
from  the  head  of  water  is  very  little.  When, 
however,  the  outlets  become  choked,  whether 
from  the  accumulation  of  incrustation,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  or.from  the  closing  of  stop- 
taps,  or  from  the  formation  of  ice,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  conditions  are  totally  changed. 
The  circulation  is  stopped.  Tne  pipes  no  longer 
act  as  safety  valves.  The  pressure  is  bottled  up 
within  the  boiler,  and  thus,  as  long  as  the  fire 
goes  on  burning,  the  water  in  the  boiler  goes  on 
getting  hotter  aud  exjDanding,  and  the  pressure 
goes  on  increasing.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
race  botween  the  intensity  of  the  fire  and  the 
tenacity  of  the  boiler.  If  the  fire  be  at  all 
active  the  boiler  must  soon  be  mastered.  The 
stronger  the  boiler  the  greater  the  accumulation 
of  pressure  before  it  bursts,  and  the  more  violent 


the  explosion  when  it  occurs.  The  circulating 
pipes  may  be  choked  with  ice  in  a single  frosty 
night  between  the  time  of  drawing  the  fire  in 
the  evening  and  lighting  it  again  on  the  next 
morning.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  some  out- 
let for  the  pressure  is  needed  that  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  frost  or  the  choking  of  the  pipes 
from  other  causes,  and  this  may  be  found  in  a 
good  metal  safety-valve.  It  may  be  desirable 
for  me  to  add  that  a fire  heating  a circulating 
boiler  should  never  be  lighted  when  water  can- 
not be  freely  drawn  from  the  taps  in  the  scullery 
or  bath-room,  or  from  any  other  taps  connected 
with  the  boiler  or  with  the  circulating  pipes. 


FIRE  “ ANNIEILATORS.” 

Inventors  at  the  present  time  seem  to  be 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  repression 
of  “the  devouring  element,”  as  fire  “in  the 
wrong  place  ” has  been  termed.  On  the  3rd 
inst.  some  experiments  were  made  at  the  Can- 
ning Pierhead,  Liverpool,  to  test  “Dunn’s 
Patent  Fire  Annihilator.”  The  patent  claims 
to  be  a prompt  extinguisher  of  fire,  and  the 
result  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  an  engine, 
or  “ annihilator,”  being  constructed,  with  appli- 
ances, to  generate  carbonic  acid  gas  rapidly 
and  continuously  in  large  volume,  so  as  to 
speedily  fill  the  hold  or  compartment  of  a ship 
iu  which  fire  has  arisen.  A pile  of  wood  and 
other  combustibles,  saturated  with  petroleum, 
was  placed  in  a brick  building  lent  for  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Dock  Board,  and  every  aperture 
having  been  closed,  alight  was  applied.  A strong 
flame  arose,  and,  after  allowing  it  to  obtain  a 
hold,  the  engine  was  sot  in  motion,  when  a small 
quantity  of  gas  ejected  through  the  hose  is 
stated  to  have  immediately  quenched  the  fire. 
The  pile  was  then  re-lighted,  and,  in  the  way  of 
further  experiment,  the  window  was  left  open 
so  as  to  admit  a certain  current  of  air.  In  this 
instance  an  additional  second  or  two  elapsed, 
but  the  result  is  stated  to  have  been  equally 
satisfactory.  The  engine  employed  is  capable 
of  generating  600  ft.  of  gas  per  minute,  which 
will,  it  is  stated,  impregnate  double  that  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air. 

By  permission  of  the  City  Lands  Committee, 
a trial  has  been  made  on  the  vacant  land  at 
Whitefriars  of  a method  of  extinguishing  fires 
invented  by  Mr.  T.  Atkins.  As  the  trial  was 
intended  to  be  a competitive  one  between  water 
as  at  present  applied  and  the  improved  method, 
it  became  necessary  to  have  the  trials  in  both 
cases  under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  For 
that  purpose  a steam  fire-engine  was  employed 
in  both,  and  two  wooden  structures  were  erected, 
each  of  the  same  size,  and  containing  the  like 
quantity  of  most  inflammable  materials.  The 
first  structure  fired  was  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  ignited,  when  the  steam  fire-engine 
employed  for  the  purpose  was  started,  and 
threw_a  volume  of  water  into  the  burning  mass 
equal  to  300  gallons  per  minute,  and  at  which 
rate  it  occupied  thirteen  minutes  in  extinguish- 
ing the  fire.  The  second  structure  was  then 
ignited,  and  allowed  the  same  time  in  which  to 
arrive  at  the  same  state  of  combustion  as  the 
first.  The  engine,  being  then  connected  with 
the  apparatus  for  producing  the  required  result?, 
was  then  started,  and  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing this  fire  in  two  minutes  and  a half,  showing 
a gain  in  time  over  the  first  trial  of  ten  minutes 
and  a half,  and  an  economy  in  the  water  used 
of  3,150  gallons,  equal  to  rather  over  80  per 
cent.  The  apparatus  is  somewhat  similar  to  a 
small  stove,  which,  being  charged  with  the  com- 
bination of  materials  and  ignited,  the  products 
of  combustion,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
escape,  are  drawn  into  the  suction-pipe  of  the 
pump  of  the  fire-engine  in  combination  with 
the  water  at  each  stroke.  The  gases  and  water, 
in  passing  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
pumping  apparatus,  and,  being  under  pressure, 
become  intimately  combined,  and  are  then  con- 
veyed in  the  ordinary  manner  through  the  hose 
and  branch  pipe,  from  which  they  issue  in  appa- 
rently the  same  condition  as  water  per  se. 


Hew  Railway  in  the  Noi^th. — Plans  for  a 
new  line  of  railway,  projected  by  Mr.  Randolph 
Gordon  Erskine  Wemyss,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  form  between  Thornton  Junction  and  East 
Wemyss  and  Buckhaven,  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Sang,  C.E.,  Kirkcaldy.  The  line  will  be 
upwards  of  four  miles  in  length,  with  a gradient 
varying  from  1 in  101  to  1 in  300  yards.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  about  20,000i. 


LAMPS  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

“Diogenes”  writes, — “May  I be  pardoned 
if  I object  to  the  present  method  of  using  this 
light,  and  may  I offer  a few  suggestions  ? It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a light  that  requires  to 
be  its  own  distance  from  that  which  it  is  in- 
tended  to  illumine,  and  the  distance  at  which 
gas  is  serviceable  will  not  do  for  it.  Neither  does 
a lamp-post  seem  desirable.  We  want  the  light 
where  now  we  get  the  blackest  shadow.  Could 
not  the  lamps  be  made  to  project  from  the 
houses,  on  ornamental  brackets  ? They  would 
be  cheaper  than  elaborate  lamp-posts,  and  out 
of  the  way.  Also  they  might  be  any  distance 
up,  and  something  white  on  the  wall  would  bo 
an  assistance.  Then  the  glasses  could  perhaps 
be  plain  (not  “ground”  or  opal),  at  all  events 
at  the  bottom,  if  not  at  the  sides,  so  letting  out 
more  light  downwards,  where  it  is  wanted.  A 
somewhat  similar  defect  was  fatal  to  the  “ new  ” 
light  that  was  tried  ou  the  first  half  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  directly  it  was  opened,  and  it 
will  be  a pity  if  this  present  illuminator  loses 
favour  through  being  misplaced  or  wrongly 
treated. 


THE  STORY  WITH  SOME  INTEREST  IN 
ST.  LUKE’S. 

In  our  last  volume  (pp.  791,  816,  1013) 
mention  was  made  of  the  alleged  objectionable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of 
St.  Luke’s  Vestry,  and  of  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  that  Vestry  at  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  (Mr.  Storey)  in  respect  of  the 
purchase  and  re-sale,  with  interested  motives, 
of  certain  property  required  for  carrying  out 
what  is  called  tho  Golden-lane  Improvement. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Vestry  on  the  3 1st  ult., 
a deputation  attended  from  the  Ratepayers’ 
Association,  to  present  a memorial  from  a 
public  meeting  objecting  to  the  improvements 
being  carried  on  under  the  present  Vestry,  and 
calling  on  the  members  of  the  Vestry  to  resign. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  it  was  a general  feeling 
amongst  the  ratepayers  that  far  too  much 
money  had  been  paid  for  certain  properties 
purchased  in  Golden-lane,  and  they  wero  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  matters  were  conducted 
by  the  Vestry. 

Mr.  R.  Morelaud  also  supported  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Churchwarden  Pedder  defended  the  action 
of  the  Vestry,  and  said  the  proceedings  were 
upheld  by  the  most  competent  authorities.  It 
might  be  very  well  for  Mr.  Vulliamy,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  give  a different 
valuation  now  to  what  he  did  when  the  scheme 
was  proposed.  The  property  of  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Storey  at  a fair  market 
price,  and  in  that  opinion  they  had  been 
strengthened  by  Sir  Henry  Hunt  and  Messrs. 
Edwin  Fox  & Bousfield.  There  had  been 
properties  purchased  by  the  City  of  London  a 
short  distance  from  the  land  in  question,  for 
which  a much  higher  price  was  paid.  There 
was  also  the  trade  compensation  which  had  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Sir  Henry  Hunt 
had  allowed  for  neighbouring  properties  21.  a 
foot,  and  the  land  in  question  had  been  obtained 
at  15s.  a foot.  They  had  already  incurred  heavy 
legal  costs  by  going  to  a jury  in  compensation 
cases,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  not  successful. 
They  would  not  go  down  on  their  knees  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  were  determined  to  hold 
their  position.  Ho  moved,  “ That,  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  Ratepayers’ 
Association  have  commenced  an  action  at  law 
against  the  Vestry,  we  are  unable  to  comply 
with  their  request  to  resign  our  seats  at  the 
Vestry  until  the  result  of  the  said  action  be 
determined.” 

Mr.  Gardner  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Gabriel  did  not  see  that  there  was  any 
other  course  left  open  to  them  than  to  resign. 
They  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
they  would  never  be  able  to  obtain  money  to 
carry  on  the  improvements.  The  fact  was,  in 
his  opinion,  patent  to  all,  that  the  existing 
Vestry  never  would  regain  public  confidence. 

Mr.  Standring  hoped  that  there  would  bo 
some  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  He 
thought  that  if  Mr.  Storey  would  resign  his 
seat  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
matters  would  be  improved. 

Mr.  Ingoldby  said  that  a combination  had 
been  entered  into  by  which  members  of  the 
Vestry  had  been  enriched  at  the  cost  of  the 
arish. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  all  kinds  of  dishonesty 
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had  been  attributed  to  him,  but  it  yet  remained 
to  be  proved  if  Buch  were  the  case.  He  now 
held  a letter  offering  him  a much  larger  price 
for  the  same  freehold  land  than  had  been  paid 
him  by  the  Vestry.  He  got  no  more  than  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  a much  smaller  sum  for 
trade  compensation  than  had  been  allowed  to 
some  others. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  T.  Hervey. — Dublin  papers  report  the 
death  of  Mr.  T.  Hervey,  M.R.I.A.,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Alfred-street,  Belfast.  Mr.  Hervey  had 
been  settled  in  Belfast  since  1869,  and  during 
that  time  he  had  been  concerned  for  the  erection 
of  Beveral  Catholic  places  of  worship  in  Ulster, 
including  St.  Patrick’s,  Donegal l-s tree t.  The 
deceased  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and 
leaves  a widow  and  one  child. 

Mr.  William  Baker. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Mr.  William  Baker,  at  his  residence  in  West- 
bonrne-terrace.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  for  a period  of  nearly  twenty  years  filled 
the  responsible  office  of  chief  engineer  to  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ARCHITECT. 

LANCASTER  ASYLUM. 

Sir, — Referring  to  a letter  in  your  issue  of 
the  28th  ult.,  headed  “ Very  Smart,"  your  cor- 
respondents apparently  consider  it  superfluous 
to  inform  readers  of  the  Builder  that  the  candi- 
date who  alone  was  so  hospitably  entertained 
at  the  Asylum  overnight  previously  to  the  meeting 
of  the  committee,  and  who  was  so  much  better 
informed  than  were  the  other  selected  candi- 
dates as  to  the  ideas,  wishes,  and  intentions  of 
individual  mombers  of  the  committee,  was  at  the 
meeting  actually  choBen ! 

I put  it  to  you,  sir,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask 
for  some  little  explanation,  when  an  Asylum 
Committee  of  County  Magistrates,  after  having 
had  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
plans  made  by  their  own  “very  intelligent" 
clerk  of  works,  issue  an  advertisement  inviting 
applications  from  architects  not  only  to  prepare 
complete  working  drawings,  &c.,  but  also  to 
give  “ the  usual  architect’s  supervision” ; then, 
out  of  a large  number  of  applications,  select 
another  clerk  of  works,  whose  age  does  not 
indicate  any  extensive  experience,  as  architect 
of  works  to  cost  some  60,0001.  ? 

A Third  Architect. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
inform  me  whether  a court  of  law  has  yet 
affirmed  the  charges  for  professional  services 
laid  down  by  the  rules  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  especially  for  works  contemplated, 
but  not  carried  out,  and  which,  I believe,  are 
always  charged  at  2£  per  cent,  for  complete 
drawings  and  specification  ready  for  contract  ? 


WASTE  LAND. 

Sir, — Mr.  Grimes’s  letter  in  your  last  issue 
opens  up  a very  important  social  and  political 
question,  and  one  on  which  many  interested  like 
myself  in  agriculture  would  gladly  be  instructed. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
increase,  if  practicable,  the  agricultural  produce 
of  this  country,  and  if  possible  render  ourselves 
independent  of  the  foreigner ; but  self-interest 
already  prompts  both  occupier  and  owner  to  do 
all  they  can  to  effect  this  result. 

I am  far  from  denying  that  it  is  possible  that 
a larger  product  might  be  got  out  of  the  land, 
but  then  the  extra  produce  would  not  remunerate 
the  extra  labour. 

You  might  grow  a turnip  on  a deal  table,  but 
it  would  cost  you  as  much  as  a pine-apple,  and 
would  only  be  a turnip  after  all.  The  rate  of 
agricultural  wages  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  sustenance,  and  there  is  no 
probability  of  men  being  willing  to  cultivate 
the  soil  for  any  continuous  period  unless  wages 
afford  some  margin  beyond  bare  maintenance. 
No  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
labour  can  be  expected  that  would  render  the 
application  of  further  labour,  beyond  that  already  1 
applied,  profitable.  Farmers  are  sufficiently 
alive  to  their  own  interests  to  employ  any  amount 
of  labour  that  can  be  advantageously  applied  to 
the  land.  The  faot  is,  that  American  produce 


grown  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  far  West  enters 
our  ports  at  such  a price  as  to  beat  any  elaborate 
hand-culture  in  this  variable  climate.  Without 
a recurrence  to  protection,  which  I do  not  think 
Mr.  Grimes  would  advocate  (or  the  nation  submit 
to)  there  is  little  chance  of  any  further  applica- 
tion (to  any  large  extent)  of  agricultural  labour. 
I am  quite  aware  what  a peasant  proprietary 
has  effected  on  the  Continent ; but  the  best 
judges  are  agreed,  assuming  similar  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil,  acre  for  acre,  that  there  is 
a larger  produce  under  our  system  than  that  of 
our  neighbours. 

“Idle  hands  to  waste  lands"  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  your  paper.  There  is,  however,  a fallacy 
in  supposing  that  land  that  would  yield  suste- 
nance-wages to  the  labourer  for  its  cultivation 
is  allowed  to  lie  waste.  There  may  be  parks 
and  pleasure-grounds  that  are  exceptions,  but, 
■without  a social  revolution,  I do  not  see  how  we 
can  expect  the  owners  to  devote  them  to  the 
employment  of  idle  hands. 

Let  me  offer  your  correspondent  a practical 
suggestion.  His  motto  is  “ Back  to  the  land." 
Now,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  farms  to  be 
let  at  the  present  moment,  the  occupiers  being 
unable  to  raise  produce  sufficient  to  pay  out- 
goings and  labour.  Let  him  take  one  of  these 
farms  and  employ  his  idle  hands  thereon,  and 
see  if  he  can  beat  the  foreigner  out  of  the 
home  market.  If  he  succeeds  he  will  have 
solved  a great  social  problem,  and  deserved  well 
of  his  country.  I can  promise  him  the  sympathy 
and  best  wishes  of  all  interested  in  agricultural 
matters,  and  a host  of  warm  admirers  and 
friends  ; but,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  show  that 
his  ideas  are  practicable,  he  should  not  venture 
to  advise  nor  help  to  maintain  what,  after  many 
years  of  practical  experience,  I believe  to  be  a 
delusion.  P.  J. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir, — If  I may  be  permitted,  after  allowing 
so  long  a time  to  elapse,  to  answer  Messrs. 
Gostling’s  letter,  I would  do  so  by  quoting  from 
my  paper,  on  “ The  Manufacture  and  Testing  of 
Portland  Cement,”  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  January,  1875.  I there 
say  : — 

“ It  Bhould  weich  from  112  lb.  to  118  lb.  per  striked 
bushel,  and  should  be  so  fine  that  80  per  cent,  will  pass 
through  a sieve  of  2,5''0  meshes  to  the  square  inch  ; when 
moulded  into  a briquette  and  placed  in  water  for  seven 
days,  it  should  then  be  capable  of  resisting  a tensile  strain 
of' from  301  lb.  to  <100  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  should, 
during  the  process  of  setting,  show  neither  expansion  nor 
contraction. 

Weight  and  Fineness. — A light  cement,  i.e.,  one  weighing 
from  100  lb.  to  108  lb.  per  bushel,  is  invariably  a weak  one, 
though  it  be  of  the  requisite  fineness ; at  the  same  time 
a heavy  cement,  if  coarsely  ground,  is  also  weak,  and 
will  have  no  carrying  capacity  for  sand.  As  the  more 
the  clinker  is  burned  the  harder  and  heavier  it  becomes, 
and,  therefore,  more  difficult  to  grind  in  the  millstones, 
the  heavy  cements  to  be  met  with  are  almost  invariably 
coarse  ones ; and  as  an  under-burned  cement  from  its 
softness  will  be  grouud  fine  enough,  but  will  be  found 
deficient  in  weight,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weight,  uuless 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fineness,  is  no  test  as  to  the 
quality  of  tho  cement.” 

For  the  large  buyers  it  is  but  small  matter 
how  the  cement  is  sold,  for  they  are  generally 
protected  by  a carefully-prepared  specification 
adapted  to  the  work  for  which  tho  cement  is  to 
be  used,  and  the  manufacturer  knows  that  un- 
less he  can  comply  with  that  specification  he 
would  be  better  without  the  contract.  But  it  is 
the  small  builder  who  buys  by  the  bushel  that 
is,  even  now,  the  sufferer,  and  I maintain  would 
be  an  even  greater  sufferer  if  weight  were 
substituted. 

If  any  alteration  is  to  be  made  from  the 
present  mode  of  selling  cement,  I would  cer- 
tainly advocate  that,  as  in  the  Adulteration  of 
Food  Act,  the  description  and  properties  of  every 
parcel  of  cement  sold  be  given  with  it. 

H.  Faija. 


Proposed  Pier,  Westg-ate-on-Sea. — It  is 

proposed  to  erect  a landing-pier,  a little  more 
thau  half  a mile  in  length,  at  this  new  and 
rising  watering-plac9.  The  limit  of  deviation  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build  it  is  about  ten 
chains ; there  will  be  a large  cross  head.  The 
starting-point  will  be  some  30  ft.  below  the  top 
of  the  cliffs,  and  above  the  sands  there  will  be  a 
clear  headway  of  5 ft.  at  the  commencement, 
and  a few  yards  further  down,  10  ft.  At  the 
head  of  the  pier  there  will  be  at  low  tide  some 
16  ft.  depth  of  water,  thus  allowing  steamers 
to  call  at  all  periods  of  the  tide ; while  at  high 
tide  the  depth  of  water  will  be  31  ft.  6 in., 
allowing  a clear  headway  of  5 ft.  under  the 
pier. 


A YARD  OF  LIME. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “ A Contractor’s  " inquiry, 
contained  in  your  issue  of  November  30,  1878, 
I think  he  will  find  that  there  is  a “ generally 
recognised  trade  custom”  amongst  lime,  &c., 
merchants  fixing  the  so-called  “ yard  of  lime " 
at  eighteen  bushels.  A Builder. 


A YARD  OF  BALLAST. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “ An  Engineer,”  in  your 
last  volume,  33  yards  of  concrete  will  require, 
for  the  purpose  mentioned,  about  40  yards  of 
ballast  (cubic  yards). 

All  loads,  whether  one  or  two  horse,  should 
be  checked  at  intervals  by  being  tipped  into  a 
banker  containing  a cubic  yard.  My  experience 
teaches  me  not  to  believe  in  loads. 

Another  Engineer. 


WHO  PAYS  FOR  THE  TROWEL  ? 

Sir, — la  connexion  with  nn  important  Corporation  in 
the  North  of  England,  a large  public  building  is  incourso 
of  erection.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  with  a becoming 
ceremonial,  for  which,  of  course,  a trowel  must  be  pur- 
chased. It  is  said  that  one  of  the  best  silver  ones  was  not 
ood  enough  for  the  person  to  be  thus  honoured,  and  that 
e consequently  procured  one  at  a cost  of  50£.  or  more, 
and  then  wrote  to  the  various  contractors,  Btating  the 
amount  which  each  must  remit  towards  the  purchase.  I 
shall  bo  glad  to  know  what  is  the  custom  of  the  building 
trade,  and  whether  the  various  contractors  make  provision 
for  such  imposts  in  their  tenders,  or  whether  this  is  one  of 
those  mat'ers  they  must  quietly  submit.  to  rather  than 
incur  the  risk  of  offending  one  who  by  Ilia  position  has  it 
in  his  power  to  throw  them  out  much  more  than  tho 
amount  they  are  callod  upon  thus  to  contribute  ? 

Inquirer. 


“ BRICKS  ! BRICKS  ! BRICKS  ! ” 

Sib, — Under  the  above  heading  there  were  advertised  in 
your  last  issue  “ fifteen  millions  good  Kent  bricks  ” to  be 
sold  at  prices  considerably  below  the  market  value  of  tho 
day.  We  Bhould  be  glad  to  buy  the  whole  quantity  at  the 
prices  named  for  prompt  cash,  but  wo  have  searched  in  vain 
for  “ Bath- buildings,  Lothbury,”  and  are  told  by  tho 
Post-offico  authorities  that  numerous  letters  addressed  to 
“Mr.  G.  Goodman”  have  been  returned  to  tho  Dead 
Letter-office. 

If  you  will  kindly  insert  this  in  your  next  number  it  will, 
perhaps,  load  to  tho  discovery  of  the  advertiser. 

Old  Subscribers. 


SEVERN  BRIDGE  RAILWAY. 

This  important  line  of  railway,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  commences  at  Lydney,  having 
junctions  with  the  Severn  and  Wye  Railway  and 
the  Great  Western  South  Wales  line.  From 
here  to  Purton, — the  Bite  of  the  bridge, — the 
distance  is  scarcely  four  miles,  inclusive  of  a 
tunnel  505  yards  in  length,  completed  for  double 
line.  From  Lydney  to  this  point  there  is  a 
gradient  of  1 in  32,  rendered  necessary  to  attain 
the  required  height  from  the  bridge.  For  some  : 
distance  the  new  railway  runs  parallel  with  the  i 
Great  Western  service,  when  it  strikes  away  in  i 
order  also  to  attain  the  required  approach  to  the  : 
bridge.  The  tunnel  masonry  is  very  substan-  • 
tial,  — stone  foundation  and  side  walls,  with  : 
brick  crown.  From  the  tunnel  to  the  bridge  the  ; 
gradient  falls  1 in  50.  There  are  four  cuttings  ; 
between  Lydney  and  the  Severn,  but  the  prin-  • 
cipal  ones  are  on  either  side  of  the  tunnel; 
No.  3 has  involved  tho  removal  of  80,000  cubic  ( 
yards  of  earth,  giving  a depth  from  the  surface  t 
of  about  50  ft.  Cutting  No.  4 on  the  bridge  Bide  i 
is  nearly  identical,  and  leads  on  to  the  viaduct, . 
consisting  of  thirteen  arches,  with  an  altitude  of  >[ 
74  ft.,  and  constructed  of  the  best  classes  of  j 
Forest  stone.  The  span  over  the  Great  Western 
Railway  is  oblique.  In  close  proximity  to  the 
viaduct  will  be  provided  the  bridge  station, ;| 
reached  by  a steep  pathway  now  in  course  of  ) 
construction.  Station  No.  1,  however,  will  be| 
at  Lydney ; and  it  is  to  be  utilised  by  then 
Severn  and  Wye  Railway  Company,  being  also;| 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  South  Walesa 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  line.  The  newl 
railway  may  be  provided  at  some  future  timeijj 
with  a double  set  of  rails.  For  the  present  only]  | 
one  line  has  been  laid,  the  permanent  way  of  I 
which  is  complete  to  the  tunnel.  Mr.  G.  W.’J 
Keeling  is  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Griffiths  the  I 
contractor. 

The  bridge  near  the  parish  church  at  Lvdneyl 
is  a substantial  piece  of  work,  with  oblique  archi 
60  ft.  in  length,  and  over  which  both  the  new  I 
line  and  the  Severn  and  Wye  Railway  pass-1 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  which  presented  themiij 
selves  in  securing  a desirable  foundation,  thtjl 
entire  bed  of  the  stream  was  concreted  to  > II 
thickness  of  4 ft.  6 in. 
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| The  contract  for  the  railway, — about  five 
i miles  in  length, — was  assigned  in  1874  to 
l Messrs.  Yickers  & Cook,  of  London,  at  90,0001. 
i On  the  Sharpness  shore  the  bridge  is  connected 
with,  a swing-bridge  over  the  Gloucester  and 
i Berkeley  canal,  its  total  length  being  196  ft. ; it 
i will  be  worked  by  steam  power,  the  signal  gear 
j being  placed  in  a house  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
bowstring  girder  forming  the  bridge.  This  part 
of  the  undertaking  was  commenced  and  finished 

I by  Mr.  Griffith  Griffiths,  who  succeeded  Messrs. 
Yickers  & Cook  at  the  spring  of  last  year, 

i under  an  arrangement  to  complete  the  railway 
i approaches, — in  fact,  the  finishing  of  the  line 
between  Lydney  and  the  bridge  and  the  line  on 
i the  opposite  shore.  This  swing-bridge  is  for  a 
double  railway,  and  one  of  the  piers,  of  stone 
i masonry,  is  over  40  ft.  in  diameter,  the  swing- 
bridge  being  500  tons  in  weight,  and  moved 
with  the  greatest  ease  under  the  arrangements 

II  above  mentioned.  From  here  to  the  Midland 
Railway,  near  Sharpness  Station,  the  line  passes 

1 1 through  a deep  cutting,  and  this  work  is  pro- 
I grossing. 

The  Severn  Bridge  itself  is  bo  far  complete 
j that  only  two  main  spans  on  the  Forest  shore 
l remain  to  be  finished.  Practically,  the  number 
i has  now  been  reduced  to  one,  as  the  first  large 
; span  has  so  far  become  a fait  accompli  that  the 
i girders  are  fixed,  and  a large  staff  of  workmen 
: are  engaged  on  the  finishing  process.  According 
l to  the  Western  Mail,  the  bridge  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
j months. 

The  engineers  are  Mr.  George  W.  Keeling,  of 
. Lydney,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Owen,  of  Westminster. 
I)  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Harrison,  late  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  is  the  consulting 
i|  engineer.  The  railway  and  viaduct  is  being 
» completed  by  Mr.  Griffith  Griffiths,  of  Dean 
Foi’est.  The  bridge  contractors  are  the  Windsor 
| Hamilton  Iron  Company,  whose  local  repre- 
I sentative  is  Mr.  G.  Earle.  The  severe  frost 
l during  the  last  few  weeks  has  somewhat 
| retarded  the  completion  of  the  viaduct,  the 
| approximate  cost  of  which  is  20,0001. 


FROM  GERMANY. 

The  New  House  of  the  Imperial  legislature. — 

] The  German  Reiclisrath,  or  Imperial  Parliament, 

I has  been  meeting  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
I the  new  Empire  in  1871  in  temporary  premises, 
i no  agreement  having  been  arrived  at  up  to  a 
i recent  date  as  to  the  site  and  other  particulars 
i of  the  proposed  new  houses  of  Parliament.  It 
i has  now  been  agreed  that  the  site  of  the  new 
l structure  shall  be  that  occupied  by  Kroll’s 
[ Theatre,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  posi- 
tions to  be  found  for  the  purpose  in  Berlin, 
being  situated  in  the  Park  or  Thiergarten,  close 
to  the  Brandenburg  gate  at  the  end  of  the 
Uhter  den  Linden,  and  in  front  of  the  colossal 
monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  Prussian 
and  German  victories  in  the  Danish,  Austrian, 
and  French  wars.  There  are,  however,  many 
details  yet  to  be  settled  before  the  commence- 
I ment  can  be  made  with  the  new  houses  of  the 
| Imperial  German  Parliament. 

The  Obelisk  to  the  Emperor  William. — The 
most  striking  of  the  extensive  decorations  which 
were  made  in  Berlin  on  the  re-entry  of  the 
l Emperor  William  into  his  capital  after  an  absence 
of  five  months,  caused  by  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  assassin  Nobiling,  was  an  obelisk,  erected 
of  temporary  materials  on  the  Potsdam  Platz, 
close  to  the  railway  station  at  which  his  Majesty 
arrived  in  the  city.  It  is  now  proposed  to  erect 
in  permanent  materials  an  obelisk  precisely  on 
the  same  spot,  and  on  the  same  model  as  the 
temporary  structure,  and  a large  sum  has 
already  been  collected  in  subscriptions  from  all 
parts  of  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  object.  The  height  of  the  monument 
will  be  28'3  metres  with  pedestal,  so  that  it  will 
slightly  exceed  in  altitude  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor, 
on  tho  Place  de  la  Concorde,  at  Paris,  which, 
with  pedestal,  measures  27'8  metres,  or  22  8 
metres  without  the  pedestal ; Cleopatra’s  Needle, 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  being  without 
pedestal  21-3  metres  in  height.  The  material  to 
be  employed  in  the  construction  is  dark  polished 
granite,  with  bronze  for  the  girdle  and  sculp- 
tures. 

New  Railway  Stations. — A great  central  rail- 
way station  is  to  be  built  at  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  2^  million 
marks.  Another  great  station  is  to  be  erected 
at  Hanover,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3 million 
marks.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  re- 


cently laid  down  by  the  Imperial  Chancellery,  as 
well  as  by  the  Prussian  Ministry,  that  all  public 
works  in  Germany  are  to  be  executed  exclusively 
by  Germans,  and  with  materials  produced  in 
Germany,  except  in  the  case  of  articles  not  pro- 
duced in  that  country,  foreign  architects  and 
others  are  excluded  from  all  competition  on  the 
above  works. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

York. — At  a meeting  of  the  operative  brick- 
layers of  York,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  it  was  re- 
solved to  accede  to  the  masters’  proposal  of  a 
reduction  of  one  halfpenny  per  hour ; the  men, 
three  weeks  ago,  decided  to  offer  resistance,  but 
after  more  fully  considering  the  state  of  trade, 
they  decided  to  submit.  The  reduction  comes 
into  force  at  once. 

Qlasgow.  — The  Glasgow  plumbers’  strike 
against  an  intimated  reduction  of  Id.  an  hour 
began  on  the  3rd  inst. 

Montrose. — After  a strike  of  six  weeks’  dura- 
tion, the  masons  in  Montrose  have  accepted  the 
masters’  terms, — viz.,  6d.  an  hour  for  shed- 
work,  and  G^d.  for  work  not  under  cover,  the 
three  months’  notice  on  either  side  being  aban- 
doned. 

Leeds. — The  Leeds  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion has  given  notice  to  the  operatives  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  building  trade  in  Leeds 
and  district  for  a revision  of  the  present  wages 
and  working  rules,  the  main  features  of  which 
are  contained  in  the  following  memoranda: — 
Masons : Notice  given  October  21,  1878,  to  ex- 
pire the  1st  of  May,  1879.  The  present  rate  of 
wages  is, — Setters  of  stone,  9£d.  per  hour,  to  be 
reduced  to  9^d.  per  hour ; the  present  rate  for 
[ masons  is  9d.  per  hour,  to  be  reduced  to  8^d. 
That  walking  time,  lodgings,  and  railway-fares 
be  matters  for  arrangement  between  employers 
j and  operatives.  The  masons  now  commence  work 
on  Monday  morning  at  8'30  o’clock.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  they  shall  commence  work  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  same  as  the  other  branches,  and 
that  on  Saturdays,  instead  of  giving  up  work  at 
12  o’clock  at  noon,  they  shall  work  until  12-30. 
Bricklayers  : Notice  given  to  bricklayers, 
October  21, 1878,  to  expire  the  1st  of  May,  1879. 

I That  the  question  of  walking-time,  lodgings, 
and  railway-fares  be  matters  for  arrangement 
between  employers  and  operatives.  Labourers  : 
Notice  given  October  28,  1878,  to  expire  1st  of 
May,  1879.  There  is  no  existing  code  of  rules 
for  labourers.  They  are  receiving  6d.  per  hour 
at  present,  and  work  50  hours  per  week.  It  is 
proposed  that  they  shall  be  reduced  to  5|d.  per 
hour.  Joiners : Notice  given  December  27, 
1878,  to  expii’e  1st  of  July,  1879.  Joiners’ 
present  rate  of  wages  is  Sd.  per  hour;  to  be 
reduced  to  7£d.  per  hour.  That  the  question  of 
walking-time,  lodgings,  and  railway-fares  be 
matters  for  arrangement  between  employers 
and  operatives. 

Sheffield.  — The  dispute  in  the  building 
trades  at  Sheffield  [presents  no  prospect  of  an 
early  settlement.  The  masters  gave  to  the 
masons  five  days’  notice  of  a reduction  of  about 
12^  per  cent , but  the  men  declined  to  recognise 
it,  contending  that  one  of  the  rules  agreed  to 
between  them  and  the  masters  was  to  the  effect 
that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  rate  of 
wages  without  a five  months’  notice  being 
given.  The  masters  state  that  they  have  agreed 
to  no  such  rule  since  the  last  strike,  and  that 
five  days’  notice  is  all  they  can  be  expected  to 
give  of  a reduction.  The  men  have  produced 
letters  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Masters’ 
Association  agreeing  to  the  rule,  but  the  masters 
reimdiate  the  action  of  their  official.  The 
masters  are  not  unanimous,  and  it  is  expected 
that  almost  as  many  masons  will  be  at  work  on 
Monday  as  will  be  locked  out. 

The  Engineering  Trade. — The  meeting  of  the 
masters  in  the  engineering  trade,  which  was 
fixed  to  take  place  in  London  on  the  11th  inst., 
is  now  postponed.  The  men  are  detennined  to 
resist  the  proposed  extension  of  hours.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  stated  that  over  8 per  cent,  of 
the  engineers  throughout  the  country  are  un- 
employed. As  an  argument  against  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  working  hours,  the  engi- 
neers refer  to  the  fact  that  the  men  in  nearly 
all  the  railway  engine-shops  are  working  short 
time, — that  is,  from  three-quarters  to  seven- 
eighths  of  the  weekly  hours.  The  shops  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  are  alto- 
gether closed  on  Saturday.  So  far  as  utilising 
the  plant  is  concerned,  the  men  say  they  do  not 
objeot  to  working  a double  shift,  thus  working 
day  and  night,  So  far  as  competition  is  con- 


cerned, they  quote  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
to  show  that  the  exportation  of  locomotives  for 
the  eleven  months  of  1878  is  half  a million 
pounds  sterling  over  that  of  the  same  period  in 
1876.  One  large  ironwork  in  North  Wales  is  at 
present  executing  an  order  for  iron  rails  and 
plates  for  Belgium,  which,  however,  it  under- 
took on  condition  of  the  men  submitting  to  a 
slight  reduction  of  wages.  The  Amalgamated 
Society’s  accumulated  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
last  September  quarter  was  263,0001.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  month  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Society  was  45,472,  all  working  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  some 
5,000  distributed  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America. 


NEW  SEWERAGE  WORKS 
FOR  THE  CROYDON  RURAL  SANITARY 
AUTHORITY. 

The  work  undertaken  by  the  Croydon  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  for  sewering  that  portion  of 
their  district  comprising  Beddington,  Merton, 
Merton  Rush,  Mitcham,  Morden,  and  Walling- 
ton,  was  inaugurated  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
by  laying  the  memorial-stone  of  the  new  pump- 
ing station  in  Byegrove  Mead,  situate  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  main  road  from  London  to 
Merton,  and  within  a mile  of  Lower  Merton 
Station. 

In  1870  a scheme  of  drainage  for  this  district 
was  prepared  by  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  which 
involved  the  pumping  of  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
on  to  land  at  a considerable  elevation,  tho 
effluent  water  passing  into  the  Beverley  Brook. 
Strong  opposition  was  manifested  to  this  outfall, 
and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  Subsequently, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  West- Kent 
outfall,  so  that  it  could  bo  made,  available  for 
these  places  and  for  tho  Upper  Thames  District, 
but  this  proposal  also  fell  through. 

In  1874  a scheme  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win Latham,  C.E.,  which,  however,  had  to  bo 
given  up,  in  consequence  of  the  owners  of  the 
land  at  West  Barnes  Farm,  Merton,  decliniug  to 
sell  it  for  the  purpose.  The  Sanitary  Authority 
then  turned  their  attention  again  to  the  advis- 
ability of  joining  the  West- Kent  drainage  scheme, 
but,  on  full  inquiry,  it  was  found  to  be  far  too 
expensive  for  the  district.  Mr.  Latham  was 
again  instructed  to  examine  the  district,  and 
ultimately  he  submitted  the  present  scheme, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Authority,  and  re- 
ceived a favourable  report  from  Col.  Cox,  R.E., 
and  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  the  Inspecting 
Engineers  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Not 
without  opposition  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  scheme  ultimately  received  the 
assent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  adopted  scheme  includes  the  construction 
of  thirty-six  miles  of  sewer,  all  of  which  are 
within  existing  or  coutemplated  roads.  About 
six  miles  of  sewer  are  to  be  laid  in  roads  which 
have  been  made  since  the  scheme  of  1874  was 
propounded,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
district,  parts  of  which,  such  as  Wallington,  are 
being  rapidly  built  upon.  The  outfall  at  Bye- 
grove  Mead  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Mitcham, 
and  partly  in  Wimbledon.  An  area  of  thirty- 
eight  acres  has  been  purchased,  of  which  about 
thirty  acres  are  gravel,  which  will  be  surrounded 
by  a puddle-wall,  and  then  be  thoroughly 
drained.  This  area  will  then  be  used  as  a filter. 
The  sewage  will  be  pre pared  for  the  land  in 
tanks  within  a covered  building,  about  114  ft. 
long,  and  at  once  solidified  by  air-pressure  in 
suitable  presses.  The  sewage  from  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  district  will  be  dealt  with  by  gravi- 
tation, and  the  remaining  third  will  be  pumped 
to  a height  of  about  20  ft.  The  land  for  the 
outfall  works  has  been  purchased  at  a cost  of 
11,3001.,  and  the  engineering  and  superin- 
tendence will  bring  the  total  outlay  up  to 
90,000i.  For  the  construction  of  the  works,  and 
for  treating  the  sewage  during  the  three  years 
and  a quarter  the  works  will  be  in  hand,  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  B.  Cooke  & Co.,  of  the 
Phoenix  Wharf,  Battersea,  has  been  accepted. 
The  quantities  were  taken  out  by  Messrs. 
Hovenden  & Heath. 


Ascot  Heath. — The  new  Btand  now  in  course 
of  erection  upon  Ascot  Heath  is  fast  progressing 
towards  completion.  The  building,  which  is  of 
considerable  size,  and  is  constructed  of  white 
brick  and  stone,  with  iron  girders,  is  situated  to 
the  east  of  and  adjoining  the  galleries  of  boxes 
next  the  Grand  Stand.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  Holies,  of  Windsor. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

On  tho  31st  ult.,  a large  part  of  what  is 
known  as  the  barrack-wall  in  Cochrane-street, 
Dundee,  fell  down,  demolishing  a one-story 
house,  considerably  damaging  another  house, 
and  crushing  to  death  Mr.  David  Clark,  the 
owner  of  the  first  house.  It  is  believed  that 
tho  fall  of  the  wall  was  due  to  frost  and  rain. 

A dangerous  fissure  is  stated  to  have  been 
caused  in  the  tower,  which  is  over  120  ft.  high, 
of  the  military  brigade  depot  at  Devizes,  and 
precautionary  measures  have  been  rendered 
necessary.  The  tower  is  believed  to  have  a 
good  foundation,  and  the  fracture  is  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  frost.  The  depdt  was  only 
completed  nine  months  ago,  and  cost  45,000i. 
At  the  summit  of  tho  tower  are  two  large 
tanks,  having  a capacity  of  5,000  gallons,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  filled  with  water. 

The  tower  of  a new  church  which  is  being 
built  at  Borstal,  next  Rochester,  fell  in  with  a 
crash  last  week,  it  is  supposed  through  the 
action  of  the  frost.  Fortunately  the  workmen 
had  just  left  off  for  the  day,  and  no  person  was 
injured. 

Owiug,  it  is  alleged,  to  the  rapid  thaw  on 
the  banks  of  the  Frome,  at  Stapleton,  Bristol, 
four  houses  gave  way  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  fell 
into  the  river.  They  had,  however,  been  con- 
sidered insecure,  and  the  occupants  had  left 
them  some  time  before  the  occurrence. 

A serious  accident  has  occurred  at  Bochester. 
Owing  to  the  severe  frost,  the  wall  of  a new 
building  in  course  of  erection  fell  in,  burying 
four  men  in  the  ruins.  They  were  got  out  as 
speedily  as  possible  and  removed  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. 

Considerable  damage  is  reported  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  recent  wet  weather  to  the 
Spithead  forts.  Although  these  circular  masses 
of  masonry  are  provided  with  bomb-proof  iron 
roofs,  having  a cupola  curve  for  the  express 
purpose  of  delivering  the  rain,  the  damp  has 
managed  to  penetrate  through  the  interstices 
and  bolt-holes,  and  is  percolating  through  the 
upper  tier  of  casemates  upon  the  guns,  gear, 
and  platform  below.  In  the  No  Man’s  Land 
Fort  the  water  in  some  of  the  casemates  is  said 
to  reach  a depth  of  3 ft.  St.  Helen’s  Fort 
continues  to  give  trouble  for  another  reason.  It 
is  stated  to  be  built  upon  an  evidently  unstable 
foundation  on  a shoal  just  outside  Brading 
harbour,  and  though  some  parts  of  the  fort  have 
been  rebuilt,  it  still  affords  evidence  of  sub- 
sidence. 

Sir, — On  tho  night  of  the  28th  ult.,  two  of  six 
houses  (recently  slated  in),  in  Hither  Green- 
lane,  Lewisham,  fell  down,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  I presume  from  sympathy  with  his 
suffering  brothers,  a third  succumbed.  There 
seems  to  be  some  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  I,  yester- 
day, took  three  samples  of  the  mortar  from  a 
portion  of  the  standing  ruins,  which  I enclose. 
Do  you  think  the  uature  of  the  mortar  (?),  as 
per  sample,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter? 

J.  W. 

The  stuff  sent  to  us  was  not  mortar, — 
simply  dry  mud.  Still,  we  make  no  charge,  as 
we  have  not  seen  the  buildings. 


YARIOBUM. 

A second  volume  of  “The  Church  Rambler,” 
just  now  published  (Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co.), 
describes  popularly,  and  illustrates,  thirty-six 
churches  situated  within  a radius  of  a few  miles 
from  Bath.  The  articles  of  which  it  consists 
appeared  first  in  the  Bath  Herald.  The 
wood-cuts  are  not  of  very  high  class,  but 

they  are  more  expressive  than  words. A 

tenth  edition  has  been  published  (Virtue  & 
Co.)  of  Mr.  Geo.  Alfred  Rogers’s  useful  little 
book,  “ The  Art  of  Wood-carving : Practical 
Hints  to  Amateurs.”  We  assisted  in  making  it 
known  when  it  first  appeared,  in  1867,  and 
since  then  it  has  had  a steady  sale,  and  so  has 
justified  our  commendation.  The  present  edition 
lias  28  illustrations.  Besides  the  practical  hints 
given  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  would-be  wood-carvers, 
we  will  throw  “ a little  one  in,” — first  learn  to 

draw. The  British  Quarterly  Renieio  for 

January  contains  an  article  on  “ Restorations,” 
with  special  reference  to  the  late  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  and  St.  Alban’s.  It  bears  a strong  family 
likeness  to  a certain  rightly-condemned  article 
in  tho  Quarterly  (pure  and  simple),  and  as  it  is 
at  any  rate  equally  offensive  in  tone,  some  of 


Ulisttllimcit. 

Artisans’  Dwellings  in  Exeter.— A short 
time  since  the  Exeter  Freehold  Land  Society, 
with  commendable  enterprise,  purchased  a block 
of  dilapidated  and  overcrowded  dwellings  that 
Btood  at  the  bottom  of  Rack-street,  and,  having 
removed  a portion  of  these  buildings,  they  are 
about  to  erect  some  new  dwellings  for  artisans. 
The  houses  that  have  been  pulled  down  were 
let  out  in  tenements,  aud  gave  shelter  to 
between  fifty  and  sixty  persons.  The  Society 
proposes  to  erect  eleven  houses.  Some  objec- 
tion was  raised  to  the  style  of  buildings  erected 
in  London  by  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, on  the  ground  that  they  resembled 
“ barracks,”  and  the  dwellings  to  be  erected  bv 
the  Society  will  consist  of  eleven  separate  two- 
story  houses,  and  there  will  be  four  rooms  in 
each.  The  cost  of  the  eleven  new  houses  will 
be  about  170Z.  each,  and  the  total  cost  of  their 
erection  and  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  may  be  put  down  at  somewhere  about 
2,000J.  The  houses  will  be  erected  in  two  rows 
facing  each  other.  Messrs.  Packham  & Croote 
are  tho  architects,  and  Messrs.  Brealey  & Sons 
are  the  builders. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  following  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  forthcoming 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  : — January  15, 
“ Economy  and  Safety  by  tho  Use  of  Automatic 
Couplings  on  Railways,”  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Brockel- 
bank;  January  22,  “The  Modern  Science  of 
Economics,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Dunning  Macleod, 
barrister-at-law  ; January  29,  “ The  Distribution 
of  Disease  popularly  considered,”  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Haviland ; February  5,  “ The  Best  Method  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Blind,”  by  Dr. 
T.  R.  Armitage;  February  26,  “Indian  Pottery 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,”  by  Dr.  George  Bird- 
wood  ; March  5,  “ The  Social  Necessity  for 
Popular  and  Practical  Teaching  of  Sanitary 
Science,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Pope;  March  12, 
“The  Compensation  of  Timekeepers,”  by  Mr. 
Edward  Rigg ; March  19,  “ Economical  Gardens 
for  Londoners,”  by  Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams ; 
March  26,  “The  Treatment  of  Iron  to  Prevent 
Corrosion”  (a  second  communication),  by  Pro- 
fessor Barff. 

Trade  with  Cliina. — It  appears  to  be  recog- 
nised that  China,  with  its  teeming  population 
and  multiple  wants,  is  a promising  market  of 
the  future  for  British  manufactures.  With  the 
object  of  encouraging  a growing  trade,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Shen  Pao  ( Shanghai  Gazette ),  the 
most  widely-circulated  Chinese  newspaper,  have 
opened  its  columns  for  the  business  announce- 
ments of  British  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  may  wish  to  bring  their  wares  and  brands 
under  the  direct  notice  of  the  Chinese  trading 
community. 

St.  Paul's  Churchyard. — According  to  the 
City  Press,  invitations  have  been  sent  out  from 
the  Architect’s  department  of  the  Corporation 
to  firms  eminent  in  the  art  of  designing  public 
gardens  inviting  them  to  submit  designs  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  grounds  to  be  formed  out 
of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The 
work,  which  is  to  be  extended  to  three  sides  of 
the  cathedra],  will  probably  include  improve- 
ments of  an  extensive  nature,  as  well  as  some 
alterations  to  the  outer  railings.  The  scheme  iu 
its  full  details  has  not,  however,  yet  been  finally 
decided. 

The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel. — The  prospects 
of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  enterprise  are  re- 
ported to  bo  improving.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  not,  indeed,  yet  given  a formal  under- 
taking to  furnish  the  required  subvention,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  plebiscite  about  to  be  held 
in  Switzerland  will  result  in  a vote  in  favour  of 
completing  the  work. 
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our  readers  may  like  to  know  of  it. Part  35 

of  “Picturesque  Europe”  takes  us  iuto  the 
Bernese  Oberland  and  on  to  the  Rhine,  the  river 
“ of  warriors  and  of  thinkers,”  as  Victor  Hugo 
calls  it.  He  might  have  added,  and  of  robbers, 
but  let  that  pass.  The  frontispiece  is  an  en- 
graved view  from  a capital  drawing  by  Birket 
Foster,  of  old  houses  at  Strasburg,  and  nearly 
every  page  includes  a charming  wood-cut.  It 
will  be  a delightful  book  of  its  kind  when  com- 
pleted.  We  understand  that  the  new  tragedy 

about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans  & 
Co.,  bearing  the  title  “ Brian  Boru,”  by 
“J.  T.  B.,”  is  the  production  of  an  architect 
and  a member  of  the  Institute. 


“ Society  for  tlie  Pine  Arts.” — This  Society 
(with  an  awkward  name)  has  issued  its  pro- 
gramme for  the  twenty  - first  session.  On 
January  23rd,  the  first  conversazione.  January 
30th,  lecture  by  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  ; subject, 
“On  the  Study  of  the  Fine  Arts”  ; Mr.  Frank 
Rolaud  in  the  chair.  February  13tli,  lecture  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Griffiths  ; subject,  “ The  Art  of  Wood 
Engraving  at  the  Present  Day.”  February 
20th,  the  second  conversazione.  March  6th,  lec- 
ture by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Allen,  hon.  sec.;  subject, 
“The  Art  Decoration  of  the  Stage”;  tho 
Marquis  Townsend  in  the  chair.  March  20th, 
lecture  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A. ; subject, 
“ Early  Art  in  Books  and  Manuscripts.”  April 
3rd,  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson  ; subject, 
“ Contemporaneous  Art  as  illustrated  by  the 
great  Paris  Exposition  of  1878”;  Mr.  James 
Edmeston  in  the  chair.  April  2-ith,  the  third 
conversazione.  May  8th,  lecture  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wx-ight ; subject,  “ The  Music  of  the  Harp,  and 
National  Airs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.”  May 
15th,  lectux-e  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brook ; sub- 
ject, “ On  the  Uses  of  a Collection  of  Ancient 
Engravings  ” ; Mr.  George  Godwin  in  the  chair. 
May  29th,  lecture  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.  A. ; 
subject,  “Tho  Furnishing  of  Town  Houses”; 
Mi-.  Edmund  Yates  in  the  chair.  June  5th,  a 
morning  meeting.  And  on  June  19th,  the  fourth 
conversazione. 

Inscriptions  for  the  Obelisk. — We  have  been 
wondering  whether  the  base  of  the  obelisk  would 
ever  bo  inscribed  with  a brief  history  of  the 
monolith  and  a record  of  the  circumstances 
attending  its  transport  to  this  countiy.  At  the 
meeting  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wox-ks 
this  Friday,  tho  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  will  report  on  a lotter  from  Mr.  John 
Dixon,  asking  for  approval  of  til's  affixing  of  in- 
scription-plates upon  the  pedestal  of  the  obelisk, 
and  for  permission  to  cut  the  date  “ 1878  ” in  the 
granite,  and  on  the  letters  from  Lieut.- Gen.  Sir 
J.  E.  Alexander,  with  statements  with  regard  to 
the  suggested  inscriptions  to  be  placed  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  obelisk,  and  the  Committee  will 
submit  inscriptions  as  settled  by  them  after 
communication  with  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S., 
and  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  recom- 
mending that  the  same  be  appi-oved  and 
adopted  ; and  that  the  work  of  placing  them  on 
the  pedestal  be  carried  out  at  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Board. 

Loudon  Association  of  Poremen  Engi- 
neers.—The  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  when  the  President, 
Mr.  Joseph  Newton,  delivered  an  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  briefly  referred  to  the  deaths 
of  four  members,  Mr.  John  Penn,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  Mr.  G.  B.  Galloway,  and  Mr.  George 
Bullough,  and  then  proceeded  to  review  the 
events  which  had  passed  since  the  last  meet- 
ing as  affecting  the  profession.  Referring  to 
provincial  associations,  he  said  it  was  satis- 
factory to  find  that  all  the  institutions  which 
had  been  founded  on  their  own  model  were  in 
a flourishing  condition.  The  example  of  Man- 
chester-, Leeds,  and  Middlesbrough  might  well 
be  followed  in  many  other  places,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  friendly  co-operation  between  their 
class  secured. 

Proposed  Alterations,  Norwood  Schools. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians 
on  the  1st  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Heni-y  Cui'rey,  the  referee,  reporting  that  he  had 
considered  the  plans  sent  in  in  this  competition, 
and,  having  regard  to  the  instructions  given  to  the 
architects,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  follow- 
ing stood  in  first  order: — “ Light  and  Air,”  at  a 
cost  of  20,070 l.;  “Terra-Cotta,”  33.700L  ; “A 
Ratepayer,”  25,101J.  18s.  9d.  On  opening  the 
envelopes,  it  was  found  that  the  first  premium, 
of  150L,  fell  to  Messrs.  Coe  & Robinson,  4, 
Furnival’s  Inn;  second  premium,  of  100L, 
Messrs.  F.  H.  Fowler  & Aldwinckle ; third 
premium,  of  50Z.,  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  6,  Adam- 
Btreet,  Adelphi. 

Archeology  in  Rome. — Mr.  Hare  delivered 
the  opening  address  of  the  British  and  American 
Archaeological  Society  in  Rome  on  the  2nd  inst. 
He  warned  the  visitor  to  Rome  against  under- 
taking too  much ; advised  concentration  of 
attention  on  special  epochs,  or  special  episodes 
of  those  epochs ; and  asserted  the  claims  of 
Christians  equally  with  those  of  Pagan  archaeo- 
logy. A vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Tighe,  who,  as  one  of  the  chief  office- 
bearers of  the  society,  contrasted  the  splendid 
provision  made  for  German  arch  ecologists  with 
the  precarious  support  accorded  to  their  folio w- 
workors  from  England  and  America. 
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! Edison’s  Electric  Light. — What  purports  to 
je  the  first  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  Mr  Edison’s  electric  light  invention  is 
liven  in  the  Neu-  York  Herald,  by  a correspondent 
yho  examited  the  Edison  electric  lamp  in  Mr. 
Idison’s  laboratory.  From  the  statement  it 
eems  that  the  patents  we  have  heard  of  as 
laving  been  granted  recently  at  Washington  in 
.is  favour  were  only  two  out  of  a very  large 
cries  that  have  to  be  taken  out.  The  system 
j a very  complex  one,  and  each  part  of  it  must 
e protected  by  patent.  These  parts  correspond 
o the  retorts,  receivers,  mains,  &c.,  iu  gas 
lanufacture  and  lighting.  Mr.  Edison  himself 
id  not  know  when  the  correspondent  called 
/hat  were  the  particular  parts  in  respect  of 
rhich  patents  had  been  granted.  The  light  is 
roduced  by  incandescence.  The  conductor, 
vhich  is  made  incandescent  by  the  electric 
lurrent  passing  through  it,  is  a small,  curiously- 
jhaped  apparatus,  consisting  of  a high  alloy  of 
Iridium,  which  cannot  be  melted  under  5,000 
(egrees  Fahrenheit.  Devices  of  exceeding  siru- 
licity  and,  as  repeated  experiments  are  said  to 
lave  proved,  of  equal  reliability,  are  connected 
frith  the  lamp.  They  surmount  the  apparent 
fnpossibility  of  regulating  the  strength  of  the 
[ght.  This  lamp,  when  placed  in  the  electric 
lircuit,  in  which  a strong  current  circulates,  is 
absolutely  independent  of  the  strength  of  the 
jurrent.  This  Mr.  Edison  considers  one  of  the 
dtal  features  of  the  invention.  If  the  regulator 
8 set  so  that  the  light  gives  only,  say,  ten- 
iandle  power,  no  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
mrrent  will  increase  its  brilliancy.  This  light 
3 independent  of  all  others  in  the  circuit.  A 
pousand  may,  it  is  asserted,  be  fed  from  the 
time  conductor,  and  the  extinction  of  all  but 
he  will  have  no  effect  on  that  one.  Each  lamp 
a the  circuit,  by  means  of  the  regulator,  the 
lescription  of  which  latter  Mr.  Edison  for  the 
iresent  withholds,  is  allowed  to  draw  from  the 
entral  station  just  sufficient  current  to  supply 
iself. 

The  Proposed  Town-hall,  Reading. — A 

leeting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the 
lovement  to  build  a new  Town-hall,  free 
brary,  museum,  and  school  of  science  and  art, 
b Beading,  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  on 
le  30th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor, 
[r.  H.  B.  Blandy.  The  original  estimated  cost 
'as  about  25,000/. ; but  it  was  thought  that  the 
mildings,  as  planned,  would  not  be  substantial 
inougli,  and  Mr.  T.  Lainson,  of  Brighton,  whom 
(he  committee  had  consulted  on  the  matter,  was 
lommissioned  to  prepare  fresh  plans  from  the 
istructions  of  the  committee.  These  he  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  38,000/..,  but  the  lowest 
pnder  for  the  work  was  60,000/.  This  appalled 
the  committee,  and  the  scheme  nearly  fell 
inrough.  The  committee  met  again  to  see  if 
pmething  could  not  be  done  to  reduce  the 
ilmount,  and  they  now  reported  that  leaving 
,ut  the  decoration  and  fitting  up  the  Town- 
all,  the  cost  would  be  45,000/.  It  was 
Rated  that  some  of  the  committee  would 
uarantee  35,000/.,  whether  the  subscriptions 
mounted  to  that  snm  or  not,  if  the  Town 
ouncil  would  find  10,000/.  It  was  proposed 
y Mr.  T.  Bogers,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Peter 
pokes,  that  the  Council  should  be  asked  to 
nd  that  sum.  In  opposition  to  the  motion  it 
as  pointed  out  that  the  town  was  indebted 

quarter  of  a million,  and  with  the  prospect 
1:  further  expenditure  to  carry  out  surface 
rainage  and  develope  the  sewage  farm  ; but  the 
lotion  was  carried,  on  the  understanding  that 
le  town  should  be  first  consulted  as  to  whether 
iey  would  agree  to  find  the  10,000/. 

Presentation  to  a Borough  Surveyor. — On 

ae  3rd  inst.  an  interesting  presentation  to  Mr. 
[udson  Beah,  who  for  a number  of  years  had 
eld  the  office  of  Borough  Surveyor  of  Darling- 
an,  took  place  in  the  Council  Chamber.  A few 
lonths  ago  Mr.  Beah  resigned,  on  his  appoint- 
lent  to  a more  lucrative  post  as  surveyor  to  the 
orough  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
fficials  connected  with  the  Darlingtoa  Corpora- 
on  wished  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  his 
rartesy  and  kindliness  in  a substantial  manner, 
he  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a silver  tea 
srvice  for  Mr.  Beah  and  a gold  locket  and  chain 
>r  Mrs.  Beah,  which  were  subscribed  for  by  the 
Beers  employed  by  the  Corporation.  The 
iapot  bore  the  inscription,  “ Presented  to  Zud- 
in Beah,  Esq.,  C.E.,  by  the  officials  and  work- 
en  of  the  Darlington  Corporation,  as  a mark  of 
iteem  and  respect  on  his  retiring  from  the 
nrveyorship  of  the  Borough.” 


Sewage  Purification. — In  an  elaborate] 
report  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  the  Walsall 
sewage,  Messrs.  Donaldson  and  Davenhill  say : — 
“We  recommend  you  to  adopt  the  ‘sodium’ 
process  recently  invented,  and  successfully 
brought  into  operation  at  Taunton  by  Mr. 
Smith,  the  surveyor.  We  believe  the  process  to 
be  the  cheapest  yet  discovered.  Mr.  Smith 
states  that  it  renders  the  effluent  fit  to  be  dis- 
charged into  rivers,  but  adds  that  he  looks  upon 
chemical  processes  simply  as  preliminaries  to 
further  purification  by  filtration  through  land. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  take  the  responsibility  of 
advising  you  to  rely  upon  the  chemical  process 
only.  An  area  of  nine  acres  at  Taunton  suffices 
for  a present  population  of  16,000.  Following 
this  proportion,  yon  ought  to  purchase — having 
in  view  the  ultimato  increase  of  population  of 
100,000, — about  sixty  acres  of  high  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bescot.  The  cost  of  the 
works,  including  a turbine  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery, was  only,  in  round  numbers,  11,000/. 
They  are  stated  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  sufficient 
for  a population  of  35,000.  Although,  cceteris 
■paribus,  the  increase  in  the  first  cost  of  purifi- 
cation works  would  not  be  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  iu  the  popu’ation,  there  are  some  special 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  at  Bescot,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  put  down  the  first  cost  of 
works  for  a population  of  60,000  at  less  than 
30,000/.  Probably  40,000/.  and  50,000/.  would 
be  sufficient  estimates  for  populations  of  89,000 
and  100,000  respectively.  The  daily  cost  in 
chemicals  is  a little  less  than  7s.  for  a population 
of  16,000.  You  may,  therefore,  look  upon  600/., 
800/.,  and  1,000/.  a yenr  as  safe  estimates  for 
populations  of  60,000,  80,000,  and  100,000 
respectively.” 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Andrew,  Hexham. — Mr. 

C.  Clement  Hodges  is  about  to  publish  a Mono- 
graph, consisting  of  a history,  an  architectural 
description,  aud  complete  drawings  of  the  whole 
abbey.  The  work  will  be  privately  printed,  and 
sold  to  subscribers  only.  There  is  no  church  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland  which  exceeds 
the  Abbey  Church  at  Hexham  in  scale,  the 
unusual  beauty  of  its  architecture  and  propor- 
tions, or  iu  the  extreme  interest  of  its  long  and 
varied  history.  The  site  has  been  a Boman 
station,  and  has  been  successively  occupied  by 
a Saxon  monastery,  a cathodral,  and  au  Austin 
Canons’  Priory.  What  is  left  of  the  chui’ch  of 
this  priory  is  now  used  as  the  parish  church  of 
the  town  ; it  is  .all  that  time,  the  Scots,  and  the 
modern  restorers  have  left  of  a once  noble 
building,  having  lost  its  nave,  its  eastern  addi- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  great 
east  window,  its  high-pitched  lead  roofs,  the 
greater  part  of  its  furniture  and  tombs,  and  the 
whole  of  its  stained  glass  and  minor  ornaments. 
Subscribers  are  wanted. 

The  Timber  Trade. — Messrs.  Fuy,  Morgau, 
& Co.,  in  their  Annual  Wood  Beport,  1878,  : 
say: — “ Possibly  in  no  previous  year  have  the 
dock  deliveries  of  wood  been  so  narrowly 
watched ; for  in  the  capacity  of  consumers  lay 
the  solution  of  dealing  with  the  excessive  stock 
with  which  the  year  commenced.  The  deliveries 
I from  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  up  to  the 
31st  of  December  during  the  last  three  years, 
appear  to  be  (the  Miilwall  Dock  Company 
making  no  record)  as  follow  : — 

1S78.  1877.  1876. 

Dea’8,  &c 105,319  ...  108,990  ...  169,570  standards. 

Prepared  boards  22,586  ...  2 »,«50  ...  16,680  ,, 

Floated  timber...  89,27-1  ...  95,291  ...  101,191  loads. 

In  estimating  the  year’s  consumption,  the  fact 
of  large  deliveries  having  been  made  from  the 
Miilwall  Docks  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
open  weather  of  the  first  three  months  being 
favourable  for  building  operations,  dock  de- 
liveries were  registered  larger  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 
and  this  excess,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has 
been  continuous  throughout  the  year. 

Fulham. — Two  apse  windows  have  just  been 
placed  in  the  Servite  Church,  Fulham-road. 
The  one  on  the  Gospel  side  contains  the  “ Virgin 
giving  the  Habit  to  the  Seven  Founders,” 
“Death  of  the  Virgin,”  and  the  “Virgin  and 
St.  John  visiting  the  Garden  of  Olives  after 
the  Agony.”  In  the  base  are  demi-figures  of 
St.  Edward  and  St.  Joseph,  with  the  arms  of 
the  donor  in  the  centre  light.  On  the  Epistle 
Bide, — The  “ Holy  Family  at  Nazareth,”  Pieta, 

“ St.  John  comforting  the  Virgin  after  the 
Crucifixion,”  tracery,  Nativity,  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  windows  are  from  original  designs  ■ 
by  Mr.  William  Tipping,  of  Edith-grove. 


A Cheap  Colour  Box. — Messrs.  Lecliertier, 
Barbe,  & Co.  have  sent  us  one  of  their  “ Society 
of  Arts  ” one  shilling  moist  colour-boxes,  con- 
taining ten  colours  and  three  brushes.  It  shows- 
considerable  improvements  upon  that  brought 
out  by  them  in  1877.  The  main  and  novel 
feature  of  this  new  box  is,  that  the  colours  are 
contained  in  small  tin  pans  ; that  these  pans  are 
removable,  and  that,  when  used  up,  any  of  them 
can  be  replaced  by  another,  just  as  in  artists’" 
colour-boxes.  Further  still,  that  thirty  of  the 
most  useful  moist  colours  are  manufactured  and 
sold  in  those  small  tin  pans ; so  that  additional 
colours  may  be  put  into  the  box,  in  order  to  bring 
it  fully  within  any  object  in  view  in  water-colour 
drawing. 


Coal  Armour. — An  experiment  of  some  in- 
terest has  taken  place  in  Porchester  Cx*eek.  On 
one  side  of  an  old  vessel  called  the  Obcron,  two 
j compartments  were  formed.  They  were  about 
| 14  ft.  long  and  6, ft.  high,  and  extended  about 
8 ft.  inwards  into  the  ship.  These  compart- 
ments were  filled  with  coal,  one  being  looso- 
| material  and  the  ether  patent  fuel,  and  the  coal 
I in  each  compartment  was  divided  by  boiler- 
plates. Six  shells  were  then  fired  at  the  ship’s 
side  from  a 4.) -ton  gun,  at  a distance  of  100 
yards.  None  of  the  Bhells,  however,  succeeded 
in  penetrating  the  coal  armour. 


Advantages  of  War. — Orders  have  been 
issued  by  the  Bombay  Government,  suspending 
public  works  in  the  Presidency,  in  order  that  no 
outlay  may  be  incurred  which  can  by  any  meaus 
be  avoided  or  deferred  until  the  next  year. 
New  works  which  have  not  yet  been  commenced, 
must  not  be  commenced,  and  the  allotments 
provided  for  them  are  cancelled.  No  repairs 
are  to  be  carried  out  except  such  as  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  safety  of  buildings. 
Chief  and  superintending  engineers  are  held 
responsible  that  these  orders  are  vigorously 
carried  out 


Book-keeping.  — With  reference  to  recent 
letters  iu  our  pages,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bevis,  accountant, 
of  St.  Martin’s-place,  writes  to  call  our  attention- 
to  a course  of  tuition  by  which  he  undertakes 
to  impart  a rapid  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
builders’  book-keeping.  This  is  a subject  of 
importance  to  many  of  our  readers,  for  in  few 
other  trades  is  a good  system  of  book-keeping 
so  exceedingly  necessary-  We  go  a little  out  of 
our  way  to  mention  Mr.  Bevis,  because  we  hear 
that  his  system  has  been  adopted  by  some 
builders  with  excellent  results. 


Technical  Education. — There  seems  to  bo 
every  prospect  of  a college  for  technical  educa- 
tion being  commenced  shortly  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  City  companies,  afraid  that  if 
they  do  not  bestir  themselves  an  inquiry  into 
their  employment  of  their  revenues  cannot  long 
be  avoided,  have  agreed  to  bear  a large  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  scheme.  It  is  probable  that 
the  instruction  given  will  be  theoretical  rather 
than  practical,  but  this  point  has  hardly  yet 
been  settled,  and  till  it  is  decided  the  pi’oject 
can  scarcely  take  a definite  shape. — Athenaeum. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  — The 
Town  Clerk  of  Taunton  has  received  a reply 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  accept- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  Council,  an  invitation 
made  by  the  Taunton  Town  Council  that  the 
Congress  of  1879  should  beheld  in  that  town  iu 
August  next. 

Manchester. — Plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hetherington  & Oliver,  architects,  of  Carlisle, 
have  been  accepted  for  building  a new  Wesleyan, 
school-chapel,  vestries,  keeper’s  house,  &c.,  in> 
Plymouth-grove,  Manchester.  These  are  to  bo 
followed  by  the  erection  of  a large  chapel,  to 
seat  1,000  persons,  for  which  purpose  the  sum 
of  10,000/.  was  left  some  years  ago. 


The  Metropolitan  Bridges. — Claims  have 
been  received  by  the  committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  the  purchase  of 
three  more  bridges  across  the  Thames,  namely, 
Hammersmith  for  201,000/.,  Wandsworth  for 
150,000/.,  and  Fulham  for  100,000/.  The  amount 
to  be  paid  for  the  Albert  and  the  Battersea 
Bridges  is  now  before  the  arbitrators. 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — At  a 

meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Mr.  C.  Aldridge,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  “ On  Artistic  Baces,”  was  read 
by  Mr.  B.  L.  Benas,  and  a discussion  followed. 
The  members  afterwards  discussed  the  subject, 
“ Smoke  Flues  : their  Uses  and  Defects.” 
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Tie  Builders’  Ball  is,  as  will  be  seen  by 
advertisement,  fixed  to  be  field  on  the  30th 
inst.  We  hope  that,  as  in  past  years,  the  result 
will  be  a substantial  addition  to  the  funds  of  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 


TENDERS 

For  Cottago  Hospital,  Ross.  Mossrs.  Haddon  Bros, 
architect 

Cowdery  A Son £1,701  0 0 

Welsh  : 1,700  0 0 

Coleman,  Bros 1,676  0 0 

Bowers 1,650  0 0 

Hards  1,521  0 0 

Pearson  A Son  1,520  0 0 

Edwards  1,476  0 0 

Cnllis  1,410  0 0 

King 1,368  0 0 

Godwin  1,368  0 0 

Lewis  1,360  0 0 

Pritchard  1,320  0 0 

Jones  & Co 1,292  0 0 

W.  A J.  Crowe  (accepted) 1,200  0 0 

Saudford 1,165  0 0 

For  enlargement  of  the  Town-hall  and  other  buildings. 
Maidenhead!  Messrs.  C.  Cooper  & Davy,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 


Koavcll 

Simonds 

Taylor  A Grist  

Woodbridge,  Bros.  , 

Koropsell 

Bebington  

Crook  

Sim  

Jones  A Co 

Kingerlco 


..£3,643  0 0 
..  3,620  0 0 
..  3,341  0 0 
..  3,325  0 0 
..  3,222  0 0 
..  3,184  0 0 
..  3,127  0 0 
..  3,119  0 0 
..  3,069  0 0 
..  2,850  0 0 
..  2,700  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  shop  and  offices  in  Bell-yard  and 
Crown-court,  Temple  Bar,  for  Mr.  J.  K.  Metherell. 
Messrs.  Isnacs  A Florence,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Riddett 

Brass  ••«•••••• £3,198  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 3,062  0 0 

Browue  A Robinson 2,796  0 0 

Conder 2,648  0 0 

Grimwood  A Sons 2,576  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey ..  2,499  o o 

Macoy  2,460  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  * 2,375  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  the  North  gate  Schools,  providing 
accommodation  for  800  children,  for  the  School  Board, 
Guisborough.  Mr.  F.  M.  Bottomley  (of  the  firm  of  Arm- 
field  & Bottomley),  architect : — 

Schools.  Dwelling-houses. 

Gladstone  £5,693  7 0 ...£1,311  16  0 

Osborno 6,050  0 0 ...  1,461  0 0 

Barrv  4,977  10  4 ...  1,466  13  0 

Braithwaito  4,922  0 0 ...  1,476  0 0 

Wood 4,885  19  8 ...  1,117  19  2 

Harrison  & Son  4,770  0 0 ...  1,530  0 0 

Porks,  Bros 4,912  13  0 ...  1,313  3 0 

Lord  4,688  1 0 ...  1,672  9 7 

Dalton  4,767  14  8 ...  1,354  0 0 

Wilkinson 4,679  0 0 ...  1,490  0 0 

Almgill,  Bros 4,670  19  6 ...  1,333  8 1 

Forster  4,795  0 0 ...  1,203  0 0 

Stevenson  4,655  0 0 ...  1,326  0 0 

Barton  4,713  0 0 ...  1,254  0 0 

Renshaw  & Waiker 4,590  0 0 ...  1,330  0 0 

Boagey  4,600  0 0 ...  1,287  0 0 

Johnson 4,533  0 0 ...  1,310  0 0 

Watson,  Bros 4,630  0 0 ...  1,310  0 0 

Sturdy,  Bros.  4,624  16  0 ...  1,341  13  0 

Dickinson  4,475  0 0 ...  1,310  0 0 

Trevor  & Estill  4,450  0 0 ...  1,320  0 0 

Cass  (accepted)  4,307  0 0 ...  1,181  0 0 

White 4,213  11  0 ...  1,154  5 0 

Heckle,  Bros 3,990  0 0 ...  1,210  0 0 

For  the  whole. 

Robson  £7,174  0 0 

Young 6,835  0 O 

Yeo  5,750  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  day  industrial  schools  for  200  children, 
and  infant  schools  for  210  children,  for  the  Gateshead  School 
Board,  Gateshead.  Quantities  by  Mr.  George  Connell. 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  architect : — 

Total  for  Total  for 


Industrial  School. 

T.  W.  Robson £6,793  0 0.. 

Miller 6,478  12  7 .. 

Bell 6,026  2 1 .. 

Infant  School. 
.£2,966  0 0 
. 1,630  1 8 
. 1,813  4 6 
. 1,576  16  2 

5,105 

19 

91  .. 

. 1,866 

12 

2* 

Kennedy  A Son  

6,504 

1 

6 .. 

. 1,436 

4 : 

L0 

6,296 

5,158 

6 

4 .. 

. 1,583 

l 

2 

Broomhcad  A Keswick. 

6,224 

0 

0 .. 

. 1,490 

0 

0 

4,918 

15 

6 .. 

. 1,416 

8 

6 

6,080 

7 

6 .. 

. 1,5  9 

4,971 

9 

8 .. 

15 

4,930 

7 

6 .. 

. 1,382 

4 

Kitohing 

4,922 

15 

9 .. 

. 1,379 

10 

2 

Simpson 

4,829 

6* 

4,720 

15 

7 

. 3,371 

18 

4,655 

17 

7 .. 

, 1,316 

18 

N.  A R.  Reed  

4,690 

3 

6 ., 

. 1,335 

16 

7 

4,561 

19 

6 .. 

. 1,383 

15 

11 

4.489 

6 

•• 

. 1,413 

18 

7 

4,518 

5 

0 .. 

. 1,302 

0 

0 

4,614 

14 

10  .. 

. 1,219 

IS 

4,652 

10 

2 

. 1,271 

9 

3 

4, 198 

0 

0 

..  1,277 

0 

4,378 

15 

0 .. 

1,223 

0 

0 

4.3  8 

17 

6 . 

..  1,262 

4,397 

18 

6 . 

..  1,180 

3 

6,037 

11 

11  . 

..  1,467 

8 

8* 

Middlemiss,  Bros 

•1,262 

10 

0 . 

..  1,194 

0 

0 

R.  A K.  J.  ilarriaon  ... 

4,245 

3 

4 . 

..  1,124 

17 

1 

Elliot  

4,159 

0 

0 . 

..  1,169 

0 

0 

G reason  A Stockdale  . . . 

4,126 

2 

3 . 

..  1,135 

4,145 

3 

5 , 

..  1,050 

Thompson 

3,999 

16 

11  . 

..  1,161 

3 

1 

For  the  erection  of  a New  Central  Police  Station,  for  the 
county  of  Durham,  at  Durham.  Mr.  William  Crozier, 
architect.  Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood,  quantity  surveyor: — 

Caldeleugh £9,519  0 0 

Lowes  9,450  13  9 

Ooweus  9,272  9 9 

Forster  9,037  3 6 

Robson  A 8on  8,997  0 0 

Kennedy  & Son 8,985  7 7 

Inglis  & Reah 8,958  0 0 

Whaley  8,871  9 4 

Middlemiss,  Bros 8,852  8 0 

Forster 8,603  19  3 

Grant  8,619  0 0 

Ailison 8,450  0 0 

Hurst  & White 8,440  0 0 

G radon  & Son  8,410  0 0 

Sanderson  8,350  0 0 

Robson  & Tremble  8,312  18  9 

Atkinson  . 8,262  4 4 

Elliott  8, 19 J 0 0 

W.  & J.  Rutter 8,169  0 0 

Johnson 8,040  11  4 

Richardson  A Co.  (withdrawn)  ..  7,798  12  4 


For  alterations  to  laundry,  White  Union  Chapel  In- 
firmary. Mr.  W.  A.  Langmore,  architect 

Sampson  A Parish  £307  0 0 

Price  275  0 0 

Wise  2G2  0 0 

Hunt  259  0 0 

Poole  2 16  0 0 

Palmer  240  0 0 

Keefe  211  0 0 

Castle  (accepted) 195  10  0 

Whiter  & Young 199  0 0 

Engineer's  Work. 

Clements 913  10  0 

Fraser 650  0 0 

Musts 797  0 0 

Brndford  & Co 797  0 0 

Bramham  < 7t8  10  0 

Busby  (accepted)... 736  12  0 

Beckett,  Bros 718  11  0 


For  rebuilding  150,  Oxford-street,  for  Messrs.  Park- 
house  A Pulmans.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Corderoy  A Sandall : — 

Hill  A Higgs £1,670  0 £112  0 

Perkins 4,393  0 130  0 

Simpson  A Sou  4,290  0 69  0 

Ansell 4,280  0 82  0 

Williams  & Son  (accepted)...  4,213  0 55  0 

Waters  3,930  0 115  0 

For  additional  cellarage  and  warehonse,  Horth.street, 
Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied 

Swayne,  Wm £82S  10  0 

Mason 811  0 0 

8wayne,  Thos 804  0 0 

Strudwick  80'.  0 0 

Nye 760  0 0 

Moon  720  0 0 

Clark  716  0 0 

Garnett  (accepted)  708  0 0 

For  new  bar,  reparations,  Ac.,  at  the  Stoke  Hotel,  Guild- 
ford. M r.  Henry  Peak,  architect 

Swavne,  Thos.  £430  0 0 

Strudwick  421  0 0 

Moon  420  0 0 

Mason 417  0 0 

Clark  405  10  6 

Oarnett  397  0 0 

Smith  A Sons  (ucceptod)  319  0 0 

For  Gold  Chain  Factory,  Clerkenwoll-road,  for  Mr. 
Edward  Culver.  Mr.  Ebeuezer  Gregg,  architect 

Ashby,  Bros Jj  12,587  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons 12,142  0 0 

Smith  & Co  12,093  0 0 

Trollope  A Sons 11,982  0 0 

Lucas,  Bros.  ..  11,911  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen 11,727  0 O 

Baker  A Son  (accepted)  11,0-0  0 0 

For  rebuilding  No.  22,  St.  Swithin's-lane,  City.  Mr. 
Charles  Reilly,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardinor, 
Bon,  A Theobald 

Sewell  A- Son £6,920  0 0 

Conder  «.775  0 0 

Perry  A Co 6,749  0 0 

Aslibv  A Horner  6,693  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 6.621  0 0 

Latuey,  Bros 5,770  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Jews’  Infant  Schools, 
Tenter-street,  Whitechapel 

Brass  £1,049  0 0 

Morter 1,044  0 0 

Patrick  1,025  0 0 

Fish  994  0 0 

Jennings 860  0 0 

Pritchard  863  0 0 

Ebworthy  653  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  additional  stores  and  packing-room 
at  West  Ferry-road,  Millwall,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Morton.  Mr. 
William  Evo,  architect  : — 

Woodward £1,910  0 0 

Reiser 1,668  0 0 

Sheffield 1,513  0 0 

Balt  1,435  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted)  1,350  0 0 

For  gas  services  and  fittings  for  new  Congregational 
Church,  Salisbury : — 

Kdgar  £331  17  6 

Carter,  Bros 281  10  O 

Rothwell 217  0 0 

Woodrow  223  10  0 

Hale  A Sons  210  0 0 


For  erecting  spire  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Bournemouth. 

Mr.  Street,  architoct.  Quantities  supplied  : - 

Peerless  £3,050  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow 2,999  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,995  0 0 

Adamson  A Son  2,965  0 0 

Clark  2,916  0 0 

Wall  A Hook 2,560  0 0 


For  single  cottage,  Denzil-road,  Guildford  Park  Estate. 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect 

Tribe  £329  17  6 

Robinson 273  7 6 

Litchfield  (accepted)  250  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  39,  41,  and  43,  Camden-passage, 
Islington.  Mr.  Finch  Ilili,  architect 

Sharman £250  0 0 

Combe  A Son  241  0 0 

Nightingale  238  0 0 

Toms  223  0 0 

Lawrence  298  0 0 

W iso  236  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  335,  336,  and  337,  Upper-street, 
Islington,  for  Mr.  John  King.  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 

Combe  A Sou £2,211  0 0 

Sharmau 2,157  0 0 

Toms  2/'S7  0 0 

Nightiugalo  2,081  0 0 

Law  ranee  1 ,985  0 0 

Wise 1,980  0 0 
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The  Serious  Contention  on  the  Midland 
Bailway. 


E have  no  wish  to 
volunteer  to  act  as 
arbitrator  between  the 
Midland  Directors  and 
their  guards  and  other 
servants.  The  dis- 
charge of  such  a 
function,  however  ad- 
mirably performed, 
would  be  but  a thank- 
less office;  and  nothing 
but  a sense  of  public 
duty,  and  of  possess- 


ng  the  confidence  of  both  the  opposing  parties, 
’ould  induce  any  competent  man  to  consent  to 
make  such  an  effort.  At  the  same  time  we  ques- 
tion whether,  unless  such  a step  be  opportunely 
uaken,  there  is  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
Stscussion  arising  out  of  the  contention  will 
liave  to  take  place  before  other  tribunals. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  remain  silent  on 
i subject  of  such  grave  national  importance; 
and  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  offer  a few 
remarks,  because  otherwise  the  very  distinctly 
sxpressed  views  of  the  Builder  as  to  short  time 
may  be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  assertion 
that  our  judgment  is  entirely  against  the  men 
in  this  case.  This  would  be  unjust,  both  to 
them  and  to  ourselves. 

The  opinion  enounced  in  these  columns  as  to 
the  hours  of  labour  has  been  lately  expressed 
an  economic  grounds.  Thus  regarded,  we  hold 
it  to  be  absolutely  incontrovertible  that  a reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  during  which  a factory,  or  any 
combination  of  men  and  machinery,  works  in 
the  week  or  in  the  year,  involves  a diminution 
of  production,  that  is  to  say,  of  national  wealth, 
in  proportion  to  the  stoppage , and  an  increase  of 
the  cost  of  production,  in  the  ratio  of  the  loss  of 
the  machine  power  involved.  As  to  that,  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  There  may  be  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  policy ; there  can  be  none  as 
to  the  facts.  And  no  inquiry  can  be  anything 
but  a sham  that  ignores  this  primary  truth. 

This  view  of  the  case,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark,  does  not  apply  to  a railway.  The 
railway  system  of  Great  Britain  is  an  immense 
combination  of  machinery,  directed  and  aided 
by  human  power,  that  never  rests.  To  run  the 
220  millions  of  train  miles  that  carried  the 
traffic  of  1877,  a train  must  start,  on  each  line, 
m an  average  about  every  half-hour.  At  all 
3vents,  Mr.  Fleming’s  estimate  for  1876  (in 
No.  2 of  his  Index  to  our  Railway  System)  gave 
thirty-two  minutes  for  the  average  interval  be- 


tween trains  starting  in  England,  and  thirty- 
seven  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for  a train  mile- 
age under  216,000,000  miles.  These  distances, 
of  course,  are  not  equally  divided  through  the 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  Metropolitan  lines, 
for  example,  there  are  hours  of  rest  from  the 
passenger  traffic,  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  speaking  of  intervals  of  eight  and  of 
five  minutes  between  the  trains.  On  many 
lines  the  passenger  traffic  is  chiefly  conducted 
by  day,  and  the  goods  traffic  by  night.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  The  night 
mail  trains  have  always  been  the  favourites  of 
men  of  business.  Over  the  whole  great  net- 
work of  15,000  miles  of  British  railway,  a con- 
stant, uniatermitting,  l’apid  stream  of  traffic 
flows  continually  day  and  night.  Like  the  blood 
| in  the  human  body,  the  volume  of  the  flow 
: differs  materially  in  different  parts  of  the 
system.  Unlike  the  blood,  the  flow  is  inter- 
mittent, and  has  a horary  as  well  as  a local 
' maximum  and  minimum.  But  it  never  ceases, 
j Nor  is  it  possible  to  put  a finger  on  any  part  of 
the  system,  and  rudely  to  arrest  the  normal  flow 
at  a single  point,  without  causing  complication 
and  danger  to  the  whole, — danger  the  locality 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  predict, 
i The  first  requisite,  therefore,  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  machinery  is  not  present  in  the 
I railway  system  of  Great  Britain.  The  fact  is 
due  to  the  mode  iu  which  that  system  has  been 
allowed  to  develope  itself, — not  according  to  the 
convenience  of  individuals  or  the  resolutions  of 
trade  societies,  but  as  guided  by  the  simple  and 
continued  effort  how  best  to  do  the  work.  Pro- 
bably not  an  hour  of  nightwork  has  been  occu- 
pied, as  a rule,  by  anything  that  could,  under 
existing  arrangements,  have  been  as  conve- 
niently done  by  day.  Great  hardships  have 
been  borne,  and  are  borne,  by  the  officers  of 
this  great  system,  from  the  manager  to  the 
porter.  But  how  best  to  carry  the  .traffic  has 
been  the  main  care.  And  with  many  of  those 
failings,  which  are  due  either  to  the  limited 
strength,  or  to  the  limited  intelligence,  of  all 
human  organisations,  there  i3  no  doubt  that  the 
great  vital  circulation  is  carried  on,  at  this 
moment,  with  a punctuality  and  a care  to  which 
the  world  has  never  seen  any  parallel. 

The  economical  difficulty,  then,  of  fixing  the 
hours  for  which  machinery  is  to  run  does  not 
arise  in  the  case  of  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain.  The  machine  works  continuously.  The 
objections  which  apply  to  short  time  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen,  when  they  imply  stoppage  of 
machinery,  do  not  apply  here.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  the  best  distribution  of  the 
human  labour  needed  to  keep  the  great  machine 
in  order. 

As  to  this,  when  we  come  down  from  the 
limit  of  the  managers  of  departments  and  high 
officials,  the  occupation  of  whose  time  is  pretty 
much  the  same  in  any  department  of  industry, 
we  find  two  natural  classes  into  which  the  occu- 
pation of  a railway  servant  is  divided.  There 
are  definite  or  intermittent  duties,  and  there  are 
continuous  duties.  A driver  who  has  to  take  a 
train  for  a certain  number  of  miles  has  a definite 


duty  to  perform,  and  his  hours  of  labour  can  be 
so  arranged  as  to  come  within  the  limit  of  health 
and  strength.  At  a signal-box,  where  various 
streams  of  traffic  meet,  the  duty  is  continuous. 
In  the  former  case,  the  old  limit  of  the  ten 
hours’  day,  which  has  never  been  departed  from 
on  our  railways,  may  in  most  cases,  and  ought 
in  all,  to  be  ample.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  no 
less  clear  that  twelve  hours’  constant  strain  is 
too  much  for  any  one  who  should  satisfactorily 
perform  such  onerous  duties.  Signalmen,  and 
those  who  perform  similar  duties,  ought  not,  in 
our  opinion,  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours ; 
and  three  shifts  of  men  ought  to  be  provided  for 
the  day’s  work. 

It  is  undeniable  that  a very  heavy  respon- 
sibility is  incurred  by  any  person  who  rashly 
tampers  with  a great  organisation  of  this 
kind  for  pecuniary  profit.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
say  that  such  a thing  is  unjustifiable.  Bub 
we  wish  to  point  out  certain  considerations 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  of  great  weight. 
In  the  present  case  the  Midland  directors  have 
put  the  case  in  the  very  baldest  and  strongest 
form.  “ The  state  of  trade  and  the  condition 
of  the  labour  market,”  says  Mr.  Allport,  “ call 
for  a reduction  of  wages.”  Wbat  does  that 
mean  ? Does  it  mean  that  the  traffic  of  the 
Midland  railway  has  so  fallen  off  that  the 
servants  of  the  company  really  have  less  work 
to  perform  than  they  had  a year  ago,  and, 
therefore,  ought  iu  future  to  take  five  per  cent, 
less  wages  ? No  such  thing.  No  such  decline 
in  amount  of  work  is  stated.  Does  it  mean  thac, 
although  the  Midland  keeps  up  its  trade,  other 
lines  have  suffered  so  much  that  they  have  had. 
to  discharge  their  servants,  and  that  there  is  a 
surplus  quantity  of  practised  railway  labour  in 
the  market  ? So  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case  that  the  Midland  Company  are  only  the 
pioneers  in  a movement  which  other  companies, 
and  the  servants  of  other  companies,  look  on  as 
a vast,  a costly,  and  a dangerous  experiment. 
All  that  can  be  meant  by  the  “ condition  of  the 
labour  market  ” is,  that  there  are  so  many  men 
out  of  work,  that  any  number  of  inexperienced 
hands  may  be  ready  to  discharge  the  work  of 
certain  railway  servants  at  a shilling  a week 
lower  wages ! The  manager,  in  fact,  says, — 
“ So-and-so,  you  have  been  at  work  for  us  for 
seven  years.  Yon  have  given  satisfaction.  You 
have  been  paid  less  than  other  men,  for  equal 
work,  because  of  the  steady,  permanent  character 
of  your  occupation.  But  Smith,  who  wa3  not  a 
railway  man,  but  something  else,  will  try  his 
hand  at  your  work  for  17s.  a week  instead  of  18s. 
Will  you  take  17s.,  or  go  about  your  business  ? ’» 

That  is,  purely  and  simply,  Mr.  Allport’s  case 
as  to  reduction  of  wages.  As  to  the  trip 
system  we  shall  have  a word  also  to  say.  But 
even  as  to  this,  the  question  is  complicated  by  a 
demand  for  sixty-six  hours’  work  instead  of 
sixty,  which  is  in  fact  a reduction  of  wages. 
Now  we  shall  be  laughed  out  of  court  by  a 
certain  school  if  we  speak  of  the  bond  that 
ought  to  exist  between  master  and  servant.  We 
shall  be  told  that  these  are  old-fashioned 
sentimental  notions,  and  that  the  Midland  Rail- 
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way  Company  is  a great  trading  company, 
bound,  by  duty  to  its  proprietors,  to  make  every 
shilling  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  not  to  give 
18s.  for  work  that  can  be  done  for  17s. 

But  even  on  this  narrow  view  of  the  case,  is 
it  certain  that  the  policy  is  wise  P As  to  its 
justice,  on  the  higher  ground  of  appreciation, 
we  are  told  that  it  is  no  concern  of  ours.  Will 
Mr.  Allport  get  his  18s.  worth  of  work  for  17s.  P 
We  much  question  whether  those  who  propose 
to  do  so  do  not  forget  the  immense  amount  of 
human  nature  that  exists  in  man.  We  are 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  adoption  of  purely 
selfish  rules  might  produce  the  best  monetary 
result,  provided  men  were  universally  and 
intelligently  selfish.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
selfishness,  the  purer,  that  is  to'say,  the  more 
theoretically  perfect,  it  is,  is  often  the  more 
narrow  and  short-sighted.  If  the  Midland 
experiment  is  carried  out  to  the  end  it  will  be 
an  instructive  instance  of  the  working  value  of 
the  so-called  political  economic  theory. 

Let  us  suppose  the  new  tariff  of  wages 
triumphantly  established.  What  will  be  the 
result  ? The  servants  of  the  Midland  Company, 
of  a certain  grade,  will  all  have  been  changed, 
in  one  way  or  in  another.  Either  they  will  be 
new  men,  who  have  to  learn  the  special  duties 
of  their  position ; or  they  will  be  the  old  men, 
smarting  under  a sense  (rightly  or  wrongly 
entertained)  of  injury,  and  looking  forward  to 
a time  when  they  may  at  least  regain  what 
they  have  lost.  How  can  any  man  who  knows 
human  nature  suppose  that  either  of  these  two 
classes  of  men  would  render  the  same  amount 
of  cheerful,  prompt,  efficient  service  that  each 
man  performed  before  the  reform  P 

We  think  otherwise.  And  we  think  that  all 
experience  showB  that  the  difference  between 
the  labour  of  the  discontented  man,  and  that 
of  the  man  who  feels  that,  come  what  may, 
his  employer  seeks  to  regulate  his  relations 
with  him,  not  by  pettifogging  sharpness,  but 
by  broad  and  liberal  integrity  and  equity, 
will  be  something  far  more  than  five  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  work  actually  done.  We 
lately  spoke  of  a man’s  work  as  equivalent  to 
128  foot- tons  per  day.  But  that  was  willing  work. 
Unquestionably,  had  pay  been  reduced,  and  had 
the  services  of  a driving  ganger  been  employed 
in  exchange  for  those  of  an  intelligent  foreman, 
who  had  his  master’s  interest  at  heart,  the  daily 
work  in  question  would  net  have  amounted  to 
100  foot-tons  per  man.  Those  who  know  what 
labour  is,  by  working  among  and  with  the  men, 
will  know  that  this  view  is  correct. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are  putting  this  in 
the  men’s  heads.  What  have  they  said  at  their 
meetings,  temperate  and  orderly  as  they  seem 
to  have  been  ? They  have  said  that  they  deeply 
felt  the  injustice  of  the  case; — that  it  was  the 
worst-paid  servants  of  the  company  on  whom 
the  burden  was  laid ; that  had  matters  been  in 
a bad  way,  from  no  fault  of  the  management, 
and  had  a general  reduction  of  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  from  the  4,0002.  a year  of  the  manager 
downwards,  been  proposed,  it  would  have  been 
another  thing.  The  experiment,  it  was  felt, 
had  been  tried  on  the  very  men  least  able  to 
resist  reduction,  as  well  as  most  keenly 
feeling  the  pinch.  Let  the  measure  succeed  or 
no,  the  men  will  not  forget  that.  It  will  require 
a very  large  annual  saving  in  the  item  of  wages 
to  make  up  for  the  unconscious  but  incessant 
loss  effected  by  the  substitution  of  perfunctory 
for  willing  service. 

Now  as  to  the  trip  system.  “ Here,”  it  may 
be  said,  “ of  course  the  directors  are  in  the 
right.  They  may  count  on  the  consistent  sup- 
port of  the  Builder,  the  steady  advocate  of 
piece-work,  wherever  possible,  as  the  best- 
paying all  round.  Paying  by  the  trip  is  piece- 
work. It  is  not  intended  to  reduce  wages  by  this 
method;  in  fact,  during, — it  is  not  said  how 
long, — the  company  have  only  saved  602.  by  the 
change.  But  by  interesting  the  goods  guards 
in  the  punctuality  of  their  trains  we  make 
Luman  nature  pull  with  ns,  and  secure  a tre- 
mendous gain  of  time.” 

Is  this  so  certain  ? In  the  first  place  it  seems 
to  us  that  paying  by  the  trip  is  not  properly  to 
be  called  piece-work.  It  is  deficient  in  one 
element  of  that  method  of  contract ; and  that 
one  happens  to  be  the  vital  element. 

The  essential  nature  of  piece-work  we  take 
to  be  this  : — Assuming  that  a certain  amount  of 
work  is  done  by  ordinary  labour  at  a known 
cost,  the  price  of  such  work  is  offered  to  the 
labourer,  measured  not  by  the  time  in  which 
it  is  done,  but  by  the  work  itself.  Thus, 
if  100  foot-tons  per  diem  is  an  average 


amount  of  work  done,  for  which  2s.  6d.  is 
paid,  a foreman,  or  say  a set  of  men,  are 
offered  2s.  6d.  for  100  foot-tons  of  work.  These 
men,  then,  will  probably  turn  out  128-foot  tons 
per  day  instead  of  100.  They  will  do  28  per 
cent,  more  work  under  the  inducement  of  more 
pay.  For  this  the  master  will  pay  at  the  same 
rate  for  labour ; while  he  will  get  28  per  cent, 
more  out  of  his  capital  and  machinery  for 
nothing,  or  for  comparatively  nothing. 

This  method,  of  course,  gives  a clear  gain  to 
the  stronger,  more  skilful,  and  more  industrious 
workman  over  the  weaker,  less'skilful,  and  idler 
workman.  Even  to  the  latter  it  offers  advan- 
tages ; but  it  offers  them  at  a price  he  does  not 
like  to  pay, — the  price  of  doing  his  best.  Thus 
as  a rule  the  better  men, — unfortunately  the 
minority, — are  all  firm  supporters  of  piece- 
work. The  inferior  men, — and  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  working-classes  that  these  form  the  large 
majority, — are  against  it.  This  is  the  general 
state  of  the  question. 

Now,  where  is  the  gain  to  be  made  by  the 
best  man  in  the  trip  system  ? His  time-book  is 
given  him.  The  immediate  regulation  of  running 
speed  is  not  in  his  hands,  but  in  those  of  the 
engine-driver.  But  do  what  he  will,  he  can 
make  no  advance  on  the  regulated  speed.  He 
can  make  no  gain,  either  for  the  company  or  for 
himself.  At  every  four  or  five  miles  the  train 
is  liable  to  be  stopped  by  imperative  signal.  It 
is  ordered  into  sidings  by  signal.  It  must  always 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  passenger  trains ; 
and  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  if  this  is 
neglected.  The  police  seems  to  be  admirable  ; 
the  control,  exercised  from  head-quarters,  abso- 
lute. How  can  the  guard  loiter,  even  if  he  be 
disposed  ? Thus,  when  the  men  indignantly 
deny  the  charge,  it  must  be  allowed  that  at 
least  the  primA  facie  evidence  is  in  their  favour. 

Let  us  not,  however,  depart  from  an  impartial 
view  of  the  facts.  As  to  the  theory,  we  speak 
with  such  authority  as  clothes  us  from  the  con- 
fidence of  a very  large  number  of  specially- 
educated  readers.  We  say  without  hesitation, 
that  the  great  evil  of  short  time,  viz.,  the  waste 
of  the  machine  power  of  the  country,  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  railways,  whioh  are  ever- 
running  machines.  We  say  that  the  essential 
virtue  of  the  piece-work  system,  that  of  allow- 
ing the  best  man  to  make  the  most  remunera- 
tive use  of  his  time,  doeB  not  apply  to  the  trip 
system.  How,  then,  as  to  the  detailed  facts  ? 

As  to  these,  we  cannot  do  better  than  cite 
the  words  of  a very  respectable  contemporary, 
who,  without  that  Bpecial  knowledge  of  work 
which  should  be  found  in  the  conductors  of  a 
professional  journal,  has  taken  much  the  same 
view  of  the  present  strife  as  ourselves.  “ It  has 
been  stated,”  says  the  Standard,  of  the  11th  of 
June,  “ with  a precision  and  unanimity  that 
leave  no  doubt  for  there  being  some  foundation 
for  the  charge,  that  the  executive  of  the  com- 
pany have  not  been  successful  in  inspiring  the 
employes  with  profound  reliance  on  every  asser- 
tion they  make.”  This  is  a mild  way  of  stating 
a very  significant  charge.  And  what  may  be 
further  said,  without  prejudicing  any  one,  is 


from  their  wages  might  much  more  certainly 
be  decided  by  a modification  of  the  peculiar  and 
experimental  policy  of  the  Midland.  We  are 
not  among  those  who  have  been  great  admirers 
of  this  policy,  and  as  yet  it  has  found  no- 
imitators among  the  great  lines.  The  result  of 
the  figures  of  the  last  half-yearly  report  pre- 
pared us  to  expect  something  unpleasant,  and 
we  fear  that  the  attention  of  the  shareholders 
may  be  diverted  by  this  ill-considered  strike 
from  certain  points  of  vital  interest  to  them- 
selves. The  men  speak  of  the  great  outlay  on 
unnecessary  works.  Perhaps  they  are  not  the 
best  judges  on  that  score.  Still  the  matter  has 
to  be  looked  at.  In  the  half-year  ending  June, 
1878,  the  Midland  Railway  ran  89,747  miles  of 
passenger  trains  more  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing half-year  of  1877,  with  an  increase 
of  gross  income  from  passengers,  parcels,, 
mails,  &c.,  of  only  1,3972.!  Of  goods  and 
mineral  train  mileage,  the  extra  distance  run 
in  1878  was  244,306  train  miles  ; the  additional 
gross  earnings  being  33,4972. ; of  which  28,0202. 
was  derived  from  the  more  than  questionably 
remunerative  price  of  carriage  of  minerals. 
These  extra  train  miles  have  thus  only  earned 
about  3s.  Id.  per  passenger  train  mile,  and  about 
2s.  9d.  for  goods  and  mineral  train  miles.  The 
cost  of  running  a train  mile  (taking  the  gene- 
rally unsatisfactory  mode  of  lumping  the  cost 
all  round,  though  the  goods  trains  are  from 
twice  to  thrice  the  weight  of  the  passenger 
trains),  was  33  9 pence  in  1876,  according  to 
Mr.  Fleming.  In  1877  we  make  it  rather  less, 
namely,  3312  pence  per  train  mile.  Thus  the 
large  amount  of  extra  traffic  barely  earned- 
enough  to  cover  its  own  cost  out  of  pocket. 
The  total  paid-up  capital  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way on  31st  December,  1876,  was  59,406,9872. 
On  31st  December,  1877,  it  had  risen  to 
62,189,9842.  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  on 
the  20th  of  August  last  it  stood  at  64,036,2912., 
and  a further  creation  of  capital  was  sanc- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  2,050,0002.  Exclu- 
sive of  this,  the  traffic  of  1878  must  provide 
dividend  on  2,583,0002.  of  capital  stock  more 
than  was  required  in  1877.  Where  are  the 
103,0002  thus  required  to  come  from  ? The 
passenger  traffic  seems  to  be  steadily  deterio- 
rating as  a source  of  net  income.  We  have 
given  the  difference  of  income,  and  of  mileage, 
for  the  year.  For  the  half-year  ending  with 
June,  1878,  the  movement  was  even  more  un- 
satisfactory. The  chairman  admitted  a falling 
off  of  S5.000  first-class  passengers  in  that  half- 
year  ; and  though  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  210  030  third-class  passengers,  the  financial 
result  showed  a loss  of  6,4262.  era  this,  the  moBt 
lucrative  part,  of  the  railway  income. 

Facts  of  this  nature,  which  we  may  be  sure 
are  not  in  any  way  coloured  against  the  railway 
company,  are  enough  to  show  that  there  is 
great  cause  for  straining  every  nerve  to  main- 
tain the  dividend  of  the  shareholders.  That 
such  should  be  done  we  are  altogether  in  accord 
with  the  Midland  directors.  But  the  question 
is,— how  is  it  to  be  done?  by  reduction  _ of 
cost,  or  by  careful  and  intelligent  cultivation, 
of  remunerative  traffic  ? How  much  can  be 


this, — to  verify  or  disprove  the  statements  of  , v,.  ---• 

the  men  as  to  individual  loss  of  time,  and  as  effected  by  the  first  method  is  doubtful,  and 
to  difficulty  in  obtaining  due  payment  for  over-  at  all  events  limited.  ” " " 'w 

time,  is  comparatively  easy.  To  verify  or  dis- | price. 

prove  general  statements  as  to  loss  or  gaiu  to  about  muuui.  , ““ Jt-t- — * , 

the  company,  or  absence  of  hardship  on  the  | 602.  said  to  have  been  saved  in  the  wages  ol 


, , Coals  are  now  at  a low 

We  have  seen  what  is  the  calculation 
prove  general  statements  "as  to  loss  or  gain  to  j about  labour.  But,  supposing,  instead  of  the- 
the  company,  or  absence  of  hardship  on  the  COL  said  to  have  been  ^ ” th8  “ 

part  of  the  men,  is  a task  of  great  difficulty,  guards  by  the  tnp-system,  60,0001.  are  struck  off 
only  to  be  discharged  by  some  one  invested  ; the  pay-sheet!  It  is  a drop  in  *he  • 

with  full  powers,  not  only  of  arbitration,  but  j 1,01-3,000!.  are  required  after  all  working  ex- 
also  of  audit.  i ponses,  amounting  in  18/7  to  3,3bl,byyi.  ior  me 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that,  point  after  point,  year,  and  all  interest  on  guaranteed  and  pre- 
there  is  every  reason  to  regret  the  line  of  action  ferential  stock,  amounting,  as  ugu  , 
which  the  directors  of  the  Midland  Company  519,9452.  for  the  half-year,  have  bean-  paid,  in 
have  been  counselled  to  adopt,  and  to  express  1 order  to  keep  up  a 5 per  cent,  dividend,  n 
the  hope  that,  with  such  grace  as  they  may,  we  do  see  is  a steady  increase  of  capital  and  A 

. . i n i . i j. - — j.kiinU  iimrw,  nAcri  mowirafl  increase,  for  187#,  ot  unpiouucbive 

It  is  rather  by  reverting  to  the  old 


relations  between  the  superintendents  and  the  traffic, 
men,  of  which  some  very  gratifying  instances  ; rules  to  which 
have  come  to  light  during  the  present  struggle.  | wealth  ; by  counting  the  cost  5 V leavrng  risky 
The  great  revenue  of  the  Midland  Railway,  for  : and  unremunerative  business  to  -whoever Mikes 
the  fear  1877,  w.,  a trifle  over  120,0001.  per  to  take  it;  by  the  ascertammg  w rt  *b» lath 
week.  When  we  hear  of  the  blocked  lines,  and  ; certitude  the  net  earning  power  o^each  masa 
of  the  reduced  number  of  passengers  that  leave 


London,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  a 
loss  of  from  7,0002.  to  10,0002.  or  more  per 
diem  is  incurred  by  every  day  of  strife.  What 
may  be  the  result  of  the  employment,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  new  and  untried  hands,  we 
forbear  to  point  out.  Is  the  game,  even  if  suc- 
cessful, worth  the  candle  ? 

There  is  another  point  which  bears  on  the 
strong  feeling  entertained  by  the  men,  that  the 
portion  of  dividend  which  it  is  now  sought  to  stop 


of  business,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  lucrative, 
and  to  diminish  the  non-remunerative ; and  by 
binding  all  the  staff  of  this  great  enterprise 
together  in  one  firm  circle  of  cheerful  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  company;  than  by 
attempting,  even  with  a brief  success,  to  give 
a tangible  form  to  the  doctrine  of  political 
economists  as  to  the  labour  market,  that  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  can  continue  to 
maintain  the  character  of  a well-ordered  under- 
taking. 


Jan.  18,  1879.] 
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IHE  OLD  MASTERS'  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
GROSVENOR. 

The  more  we  have  looked  at  the  two  collec- 
tions of  old  drawings  now  to  be  seen  in  London 
bhe  more  we  have  felt  inclined  to  regret  the 
lavish  manner  in  which  treasures  such  as  these 
have  been  simultaneously  poured  forth  upon  the 
public  in  such  a quantity  as  to  preclude  any 
really  profitable  study  of  the  whole,  except  on 
the  part  of  persons  who  have  unlimited  time  on 
their  hands.  To  others,  the  wealth  of  material 
is  simply  embarrassing,  for  any  purpose  beyond 
merely  walking  round  and  looking  in  a volup- 
tuously indolent  spirit  of  enjoyment.  This  is 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  there  is  so  much  to 
be  really  learned  from  studying  the  manner  in 
which  great  artists  have  put  their  first  thoughts 
upon  paper, — so  much  in  regard  both  to  art  in 
general  and  to  the  habits  and  methods  of  each 
particular  artist, — that  it  is  really  a pity  to  find 
spread  out  before  us  an  amount  of  work  all  of 
which  we  cannot  possibly  study  in  this  con- 
siderate and  profitable  manner,  and  which  there 
is  yet  little  chance  of  seeing  again  for  an  un- 
limited period.  Even  if  we  take  one  exhibition 
alone,  we  feel  that  half  the  number  of  drawings, 
combined  with  a good  catalogue  raisonnie,  would 
have  been  as  much  as  most  people  could  really 
study  to  advantage  during  a few  visits ; and 
study  is  the  best  use  of  such  a collection ; the 
tribe  of  mere  exhibition  loungers  do  not  care  for 
studies  'of  this  kind  much,  though  they  have 
duly  learned  the  lesson  that  it  is  not  right  to 
say  so.  And  when  we  come  to  think  of  the  two 
collections,  both  opened  at  once  in  rather  ill- 
advised  rivalry,  there  is  almost  a feeling  of 
bewilderment  at  the  extent  of  the  treasures. 

This  feeling  is  rather  increased,  perhaps,  at 
the  Grosvenor,  by  the  want  of  defined  grouping 
of  the  works  by  the  same  hand ; drawings  by 
various  masters  being  intermingled  and  scattered 
about  by  twos  and  threes,  so  as  to  render  com- 
parative study  difficult.  This  neglect  of  group- 
ing rather  surprises  us,  as  the  grouping  system 
has  been  rigidly  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the 
water-colours,  and  certainly  the  studies  require 
such  assistance  from  logical  collocation  more 
than  any  modern  drawings.  The  artist  who  is 
most  specially  and  consecutively  represented  is 
Rembrandt,  whose  sketches  occupy  great  part 
-of  one  of  the  tables  in  the  East  Gallery.  They 
are  not  all  of  equal  interest  by  any  means,  and 
in  fact  they  make  a finer  appearance  in  the 
catalogue  than  in  reality.  Some  of  them  are 
so  exceedingly  rough  and  slight,  as  to  have 
rather  an  historic  than  an  artistic  value, — which 
of  course  must  be  rated  at  its  due  worth ; but 
the  manner  of  describing  them  in  the  catalogue 
is  absurd  in  some  cases.  No.  298,  for  instance,  a 
“Winter  Scene  in  Holland’'  is  described  as  a 
“ highly-finished  drawing  in  sepia.”  We  should 
like  to  know  what  is  to  be  called  a “sketch,”  if 
this  is  a highly-finished  drawing.  “ Study  of 
a female  nude  figure”  (305)  should  also  be 
rather  termed  “ sketch,”  for  that  cannot  rightly 
bo  termed  a “study”  of  the  figure  in  which 
the  legs  are  merely  delineated  in  straight  lines, 
without  any  attention  to  minutiae  of  modelling 
and  contour.  The  sketch,  by  the  way,  is  a 
very  pretty  one,  and  one  wonders  where 
Rembrandt  caught  a model  differing  so  much 
from  the  usual  type  of  Dutch  female  of  his 
period,  as  represented  in  countless  paint- 
ings. Among  the  other  drawings  of  the  set 
the  finest,  perhaps,  are  of  the  studies  of  a camel 
and  a lion  (317).  These  are  really  “ studies  ” of 
•animal  character  given  with  intense  force  and 
reality.  In  that  of  the  lion,  the  open  claw  and 
the  mouth  with  the  corners  drawn  out  into  a 
snarl,  are  remarkably  expressive  of  animal 
ferocity.  Among  the  -works  of  a higher  class  of 
subject,  a sepia  sketch,  which  is  entitled, 
“Repose  in  Egypt”  (291),  but  is  really  a speci- 
men of  that  type  of  “Holy  Family”  subjects 
which  used  to  be  called  a “ Riposo,”  is  remark- 
able for  its  truly  Rembrandtish  power  of  light 
■effect.  “A  Woman  in  Dutch  Costume  ” (324)  is 
a slight  but  very  fine  study  of  a figure  looking 
out  of  a window.  A great  many  first  sketches 
for  pictures,  marked  by  the  artist’s  grim  and 
■characteristic  force,  are  to  be  found.  One  of 
the  most  striking  is  “ St.  Paul  before  Felix  ” 
(311)  in  which  the  play  of  human  weakness  is 
admirably  indicated  in  the  figures  of  Felix  and 
Drusilla, — thoroughly  Dutch  figures,  of  course, 
but  representing  character  that  is  common  to 
all  countries.  There  is  something,  perhaps,  in 
the  entire  neglect  of  local  and  historical  truth 
■the  entire  neglecenes  of  this  kind,  which  even 
intensifies  their  human  interest. 


We  can  only  notice  a few  of  the  salient  points 
among  the  other  drawings  in  the  East  Gallery, 
following  them  in  order  round  the  room.  Near 
the  commencement  of  the  numbers  we  come 
upon,  a considerable  collection  of  drawings  of 
Mantegna,  hardly  in  his  greatest  style,  but  very 
fascinating  in  their  strange  mingling  of  Gothic 
and  Classic  feeling  ; his  “ Festival  of  Bacchus” 
(37)  looks  like  Nicolas  Poussin  medicevalised. 
The  drawings  are  all  in  that  grand  and  highly  - 
finished  monochrome  execution  which  was  so 
favourite  a medium  of  expression  with  this  great 
and  ideal  artist,  the  abstract  nature  of  whose 
designs  would  seem  almost  to  become  too  much 
realised  and  localised  by  the  employment  of 
colour  in  accordance  with  nature.  Quite  as 
interesting  as  his  figure-subjects,  however,  and 
more  unique  of  its  kind,  is  Mantegna’s  grand 
drawing  of  a design  for  a chalice  (35),  on 
vellum,  with  pen  and  bistre.  This  is  a large- 
size  drawing,  showing  a chalice  with  much 
elaborate  detail  and  many  small  bas-reliefs  ; the 
design  is  very  fine  and  rich,  and  the  drawing 
splendid : it  is  worth  while  for  any  one  inte- 
rested in  ornamental  work  to  look  at  it.  We 
must  pass  over  a good  many  drawings  af  various 
masters,  just  noticing  the  grace  of  a figure  of  a 
youth  by  Masaccio  (40), — one  of  the  Christ 
Church  College  collection  ; and  the  fine,  though 
rather  loaded,  studies  of  figure  compositions  in 
strong  sepia  by  Filippino  Lippi.  Some  studies 
of  heads  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  have  great  re- 
finement of  execution  ; these  are  in  silver- point, 
as  are  many  of  the  drawings  exhibited.  The 
peculiar  significance  of  the  use  of  this  medium 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  appreciated  by  many  visitors. 
Every  one  can  see  what  a delicate  line  and  tone 
is  produced  by  it,  and  how  admirably  it  is 
adapted  to  the  refinements  of  shading  in  line  ; 
but  every  one  is  not  alive  to  the  fact  that 
this  method  of  drawing  with  a metallio  point 
on  chemically  - prepared  paper  (something 
after  the  method  of  our  modern  “ indelible  ” 
memorandum-books)  admitted  of  no  erasure, 
and  that  thu3  all  these  beautifully-finished 
drawings  which  we  see  in  this  material  were 
drawn  at  once  as  we  see  them,  with  no  pre- 
liminary sketching.  The  fact  that  this  was 
such  a favourite  material  with  the  great  Italian 
painters  speaks  volumes  in  itself  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  knowledge  and  their  power  of 
hand.  We  next  come  on  a group  of  Lionardo 
drawings,  some  very  fine,  though  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  wonderful  show  of  last  year; 
a small  head  of  a youth  in  red  chalk  (97),  lent 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  very  refined.  In  the 
large  head  in  chalk  (92,  from  the  Christ  Church 
collection)  we  are  again  struck  with  the  repe- 
tition of  that  peculiar  and  fascinating,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  affected  smile  which  is  prevalent 
in  the  female  heads  of  Da  Vinci,  and  certainly 
amounts  to  a mannerism,  and,  in  the  end,  not  a 
pleasant  one:  fascinating,  we  have  called  it,  but 
it  is  so  in  a rather  weird  fashion  ; we  should  not 
trust  a woman  with  that  smile,  as  we  should 
one  of  Raffaelle’s  beautiful  human  faces. 
Andrea  Verocchio’s  design  for  a window  (99) 
must,  of  course,  be  looked  at  by  the  architectural 
visitor ; but  it  is  not  good. 

A considerable  number  of  drawings  by 
Correggio  form  a group  of  special  interest,  as 
his  drawings  and  studies  are  by  no  means  so 
familiar  to  us  as  those  of  some  other  leading 
names.  They  are  nearly  all  highly  finished,  as 
we  should  expect- drawings  by  Correggio  to  be  ; 
and  nearly  all  remarkable  for  grace  and  pretti- 
ness rather  than  any  higher  qualities.  There  is 
some  power  in  the  large  study  for  the  head  of  an 
angel  (115),  called  in  the  catalogue  “life-size,” 
but  in  reality  colossal ; and  there  is  a beautiful 
piece  of  careful  foreshortening  of  the  counten- 
ance (that  difficult  feat  in  drawing)  in  the 
angel’s  head  looking  upwards  (114),  and  a grace 
peculiar  to  the  artist  in  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
in  109.  There  are  some  stndies  for  child-angels 
for  the  “hash  of  frogs,”  and  other  angelic 
figures  in  various  stages  of  development  and 
various  attitudes  of  graceful  (?)  and  conven- 
tional kicking,  such  as  was  once  thought 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  angels  on  a ceiling. 
Altogether,  with  all  their  fine  finish,  these  are 
not  drawings  one  would  go  very  far  out  of  one’s 
way  to  see.  How  different  is  the  kind  of  power 
we  perceive  in  such  a drawing  a3  the  “ Venus 
and  Cupid”  of  Titian  (133)  which  hangs  near 
this ; a pen-drawing,  rough  in  style  in  com- 
parison with  the  Correggio  drawings,  but  full 
of  natural  life  and  vigour.  The  Venus  here 
leans  back  with  one  hand  on  the  rock  on  which 
she  is  seated,  with  a fine  but  perfectly  natural 
and  spontaneous  action.  A curious  landscape 


drawing  by  Titian,  with  a figure  of  a crippl® 
drawn  in  a small  cart  in  the  foreground  (141), 
is  to  be  noticed  ; and,  what  is  of  more  special 
interest,  one  or  two  sketches  of  first  thoughts 
for  the  “ Peter  Martyr  ” picture,  differing,  how- 
ever, considerably  from  the  picture  as  com- 
pleted. Giorgione’s  “Adoration  of  the  Magi” 
(132),  showing  a group  of  dignified  old  men  seen 
in  half-length  with  their  attention  directed 
towards  the  central  group,  is  a very  fine  and 
homogeneous  composition ; his  small  and  highly- 
finished  study  for  a figure  for  a drinking- 
fountain,  a boy  stringing  a bow  and  placed  in 
a niche,  may  also  be  noted.  By  Bartolommeo 
there  are  several  studies,  including  a portrait 
of  Savonarola,  a less  ascetic  and  more  filled- 
out  face  than  we  usually  see  in  portraits  of  the 
Luther  of  Italy.  A study  of  a girl’s  head,  look- 
ing down  (155),  is  of  exquisite  grace  in  pose  and 
expression. 

We  mnst  pass  lightly  over  the  Rubens  and 
Vandyck  drawings,  which  are  not  mostly  of  the 
highest  interest,  though  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  almost  brute  force  of  Rubens’s 
sketch-portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (163),  a 
man  who  must  have  held  his  own  pretty  well 
wherever  he  went ; and  also  with  the  vigour  of 
the  same  artist’s  portrayal  of  “ David  Slaying 
Goliath”  (169),  with  his  foot  on  the  head  of  the 
fallen  Philistine,  whose  eye  glares  upwards  in 
rage  and  apprehension  of  the  coming  blow. 
Among  these  Dutch  drawings  i3  appropriately 
placed  one  by  Vandyck’s  follower,  Lely,  a very 
refined  and  careful  portrait  study  in  Indian  ink 
of  a full-length  of  a gentleman  in  the  dress  of 
the  period,  full  of  the  ultra-ariBtocratic  manner 
which  was  so  peculiarly  developed  under  the 
regime  of  the  Stuarts.  The  drawing  is  so  en- 
entirely  snccessful  in  the  character  aimed  at  as 
to  make  us  understand  very  well  the  Becret  of 
Lely’s  success  as  a fashionable  portrait-painter. 
Vandyck’s  “ Judgment  of  Paris”  (193)  is  very 
vulgar  both  as  a drawing  of  nude  figures  and 
as  a rendering  of  a poetic  legend.  Among  the 
Dutch  drawings  nothing  struck  us  so  much  as  a 
very  small  landscape  by  De  Koningh  (219),  re- 
markable in  the  perfection  of  its  perspective 
and  the  look  of  distance,  one  feels  that  one 
could  travel  into  it  and  over  all  the  successive 
grades  of  distance ; and  all  this  effect  is  got 
almost  entirely  by  drawing,  with  little  help 
from  aerial  perspective.  There  is  another 
landscape  of  about  the  same  size  and  style  by 
De  Koningh,  and  nearly  as  fiue,  on  the  table 
among  the  Rembrandt  drawings.  Rembrandt’s 
“ Susannah,  a study  for  a nude  figure  ” (226), 
at  all  events  deprives  those  wicked  “ Elders”  of 
any  shred  of  excuse  for  their  improper  behaviour. 
There  are  a number  of  fine  drawings  by  Ostade, 
mere  especially  “ Interior  of  a Cottage  ” (231)  ; 
a three-quarter  length  portrait  of  a lady,  by 
Frans  Hals  (water-colour  on  vellum),  which  is 
magnificent  in  its  way,  stately  in  pose,  and  for- 
cible in  execution  ; there  are  studies  of  cows  by 
A.  Van  der  Velde  and  Paul  Potter,  hung  next 
eaoh  other,  which  serve  to  show  that  Van  der 
Velde  was  the  better  man  even  at  cows,  in 
spite  of  the  name  Paul  Potter  has  got  for  this 
special  branch  of  painting ; there  are  some 
Cuyps  of  moderate  interest  (Cuyp  is  not  much 
without  his  colour,  after  all)  ; there  is  a sketch 
by  Backhuysen  (277),  “A  Sea  Pieco  on  the  Y” 
(which  it  appears  to  us  should  therefore  be 
called  a river  piece)  which  illustrates  finely  the 
peculiar  power  this  artist  possessed  of  giving 
movement  and  what  we  may  call  “ floatation  ” 
to  his  shipping  ; and  there  is  a drawing  by  Jan 
Steeu,  “Le  bon  Vivant  en  Menage”  (256), 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  room, 
and  remarkable  for  showing  roal  and  keen 
pathos,  which  we  do  not  generally  look  for  from 
Jan  Steen.  It  represents  a half-drunken  man 
who  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  floor  after,  as 
we  may  suppose,  making  himself  generally  dis- 
agreeable for  some  time  previously;  his  unhappy 
wife  sits  weeping  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands.  Did  the  artist  give  it  the  title  printed 
in  the  catalogue  ? There  is  a keen  satire  in  the 
title,  which  the  drawing  fully  carries  out. 

The  screens  or  tables  are  rich  in  isolated 
items  of  great  interest.  Among  these  are  two 
drawings  by  Gerard  Dow,  studies  of  figures 
(357,  361),  of  which  the  first  in  particular  is 
beautiful,  the  face  carefully  drawn  in  a fore- 
shortened position,  the  hands  very  delicately 
delineated.  A study  by  A.  Van  der  Velde, 
called  simply  “ A Boor  ” (341),  deserves  special 
notice ; it  is  remarkably  fine  and  complete  in 
drawing  and  in  delineation  of  character.  By 
his  brother  William  there  is  a study  of  the 
stern  of  a ship  (called  absnrdly  in  the  catalogue 
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“ the  helm  of  a ship”),  which,  as  an  illustration 
of  Van  der  Velde’s  study  of  ship-painting  may 
be  compared  with  his  side  elevation  of  a ship  at 
Burlington  House  (mentioned  in  our  article  on 
the  drawings  there) ; this  is  called,  by  the  way, 
a “ design,”  but  we  imagine  it  is  more  properly 
a study  from  an  existing  vessel ; a regular  old 
tea-wagon  thing,  with  her  quarter  buried  in  gilt 
moulding  and  “ flummery.”  The  Dutch,  at  all 
events,  had  not  the  excuse  for  thus  over- 
loading the  sterns  of  their  ships  with  orna- 
ment, which  was  once  made  for  the  French 
shipbuilders  during  the  time  of  our  war  with 
the  republic, — viz.,  that  it  was  the  part  most 
frequently  exhibited  to  the  enemy,  and  there- 
fore should  be  made  as  presentable  as  possible  ! 
On  the  second  screen,  we  compare  with  some 
interest  drawings  by  Guardi  and  Canaletto, 
only  to  confirm  our  long-formed  opinion  that  the 
merits  of  the  latter  as  a painter  of  architecture 
have  been  much  overrated ; in  the  matter  of 
style  and  manner  in  architectural  sketching 
Guardi’s  “View  in  Venice”  (383)  is  just 
perfect,  and  beats  Canaletto  quite  out  of  the 
field.  The  view  of  old  Westminster  Bridge,  by 
the  latter,  has,  however,  very  great  topo- 
graphical interest.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  of  all  on  this  Becond  screen  is  the  j 
sheet  of  six  studies  of  the  proportions  of  the  ! 
figure,  “ given  by  Andrea  del  Verocchio  to  his  , 
pupil,  Leonardo  da  Vinci”  (432).  The  figures, 
are  divided  out  into  compartments  lettered  for  j 
reference,  but  it  is  not  easy,  without  any 
description,  to  trace  out  what  is  the  principle 
intended  to  bo  recommended  in  regard  to  the 
proportions  of  the  different  parts.  The  highest 
interest  of  the  drawing  consists  in  its  having 
been  one  of  the  lesson-books,  as  we  may  say, 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  is  from  the  Christ 
Church  collection. 

In  the  vestibule  is  a collection  of  Claude’s 
studies  of  landscapes,  which  do  not,  however, 
suggest  anything  new  in  regard  to  Claude’s 
art  and  practice ; they  certainly  seem  to  con- 
firm the  theory  suggested  with  so  much  pro- 
bability by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  in  regard  to 
the  Liber  Veritatis,  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
catalogue  rather  than  an  artistic  work,  for  none 
of  these  drawings  suggest  the  styleiof  the  Liber 
except  one,  which  we  imagine  is  "one  of  that 
collection;  the  rest  are  much  more  finished, 
and  present  a much  fuller  and  more  complete 
effect.  Some  of  the  studies  of  trees  are  very 
beautiful  as  to  general  effect,  although  a close 
inspection  of  them  seems  to  show  that  Claude 
troubled  himself  little  about  special  character  of 
ramification  or  foliage  in  various  species  of  trees. 
A tree  was  a tree  to  him, — a mass  of  foliage, — 
and  studied  as  such  simply,  in  its  lights  and 
darks  and  curves;  the  touches  in  detail  are 
conventional  in  manner,  and  almost  in  what  we 
should  now  think  a “ drawing-copy”  style. 

Michelangelo’s  large  cartoon  of  “Charity,” 
which  faces  the  visitor  on  entering  the  vesti- 
bule, is  almost  too  faded  and  too  badly  lighted 
(under  glass)  to  be  well  seen.  The  finest  among  ! 
the  few  drawings  by  him  is  certainly  the  red 
chalk  drawing  of  the  “Holy  Family”  (496); 
this,  though  on  a small  scale,  is  a grand  work  in 
the  master’s  greatest  style,  both  of  thought  and 
execution  ; the  attitude  and  expression  of  the 
sleeping  infant  Jesus  may  compare  in  super- 
natural dignity  with  that  other  wonderful  infant 
in  the  “ San  Sisto  Madonna.”  A slight  sketch  in 
pen  and  bistre  of  one  of  the  compartments  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  will  be  looked  at  with  interest. 
The  sculpture  gallery  contains  some  drawings 
by  Raffaelle,  but  none  of  them  of  much  import- 
ance, comparatively  speaking.  What  interest 
us  more  in  this  small  room  are  some  drawings 
by  Holbein  and  Albert  Diirer.  Among  the 
former  is  a remarkable  design  for  a dagger- 
sheath,  representing  a battle  ; a bas-relief 
crowded  with  small  figures,  represented  not  in 
the  usual  mode  of  bas-relief,  but  in  perspective, 
so  as  to  give  an  extended  view  over  the  groups 
of  combatants.  Among  Albert  Diirer’s  draw- 
ings is  a very  spirited  and  remarkably  classic- 
looking design  for  a figure  of  Apollo,  to  sur- 
mount a drinking-fountain,  and  two  studies 
from  the  life,  in  silver-point,  of  a by  no  means 
classic-looking  female,  which  studies  seem, 
nevertheless,  to  have  been  intended  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a picture  of  Venus, — a very 
German  Venus. 


Albert  HaU  Exhibition.— The  exhibition 
of  works  of  fine  art  here  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  February  3.  The  private 
view  will  be  given  on  the  Saturday  previously. 


A NEW  HOUSE  IN  MADRID. 

One  of  the  newest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  curious  mansions  in  Madrid  is  undoubtedly 
the  Palais  de  Xifre,  giving  on  to  the  Prado,  and 
not  far  from  the  Picture  Gallery,  but  on  the 
opposite  6ide.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
Persian,  and  the  decoration  arabesque.  Seiior 
Francisco  Cubas  is  the  architect  who  has  raised 
this  most  remarkable  dwelling,  while  it  owes  to 
Senor  Francisco  Contreras  the  beautiful  sculp- 
ture that  embellishes  its  walls.  The  outside  of 
the  mansion,  though  interesting  and  peculiar, 
does  not  produce  anything  approaching  the 
startling  effect  of  the  internal  decorations.  The 
hall,  on  entering,  seems  ablaze  with  brilliant 
colours.  Blue,  especially  light  blue,  predomi- 
nates, brightened  by  sparkling  gold  and  vivid 
vermilion,  while  here  and  there  a little  brown 
has  a sobering  effect,  and  effectually  prevents 
what  might  otherwise  be  considered  a gaudy 
exaggeration.  In  a moment,  the  eye  becomes 
inured  to  this  startling  display  of  colour,  and 
then  we  gradually  discover  that  it  all  coverB 
the  most  beautiful  arabesque  work,  that  it  helps 
to  delineate  each  curve,  to  give  relief  to  the 
embossments.  Around  the  hall  there  are 
graceful  pillars  of  white  marble  supporting 
portions  of  the  first  floor  ; and  to  the 
left  will  be  found  a splendid  flight  of  white 
marble  steps,  protected  by  a white  balustrade 
and  bronzelatticework.  Opposite  the  balustrade 
there  is  an  enamelled  frieze  of  diamond-shaped 
bricks,  each  about  2 in.  square,  and  of  different 
colours.  A beautiful  frieze  runs  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  but  the  double  range  crossing  the  centre 
of  the  hall  is  perforated,  and  this  adds  greatly 
to  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  the  arabesque 
designs.  The  staircase  admits  a view  upwards 
more  than  two  stories  high : while,  by  placing 
looking-glasses  opposite  each  other  on  the  first 
landing,  a grandiose  optical  delusion  is  produced, 
as  the  glasses  reproduce  over  and  over  again  the 
splendid  surrounding  decorations.  To  the  right 
of  the  first  floor  landing,  and  commanding  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  Prado,  is  what  we  might 
call  a balcony-room,  firstly  because  it  protrudes 
from  the  main  building,  and  secondly,  because 
it  is  so  completely  surrounded  by  windows 
reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  that  the 
look-out  is  as  little  impeded  as  that  enjoyed  on 
an  ordinary  balcony.  The  prevalence  of  glass 
has  not,  however,  prevented  the  introduction 
here  as  elsewhere  of  the  most  careful  decoration. 
The  arabesques  that  cover  the  ceiling  are  in  fact 
far  more  delicate  in  design,  sober  in  their  tints, 
and  give  a more  perfect  example  of  the  harmony 
of  colours  which  was  the  pride  of  the  ancient 
Moors. 

In  the  various  apartments,  we  remarked  more 
particularly  the  marquetry  doors,  of  Persian 
design,  which  blended  admirably  with  the  sur- 
roundings. The  decorations  of  the  ceilings  were 
also  especially  noticeable  for  the  variety  of 
design.  These  were  generally  divided  into 
squares  of  about  18  in.,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  find  two  squares  alike  in  the  designs  they 
enclosed.  The  luxury  of  the  bath-room  was 
thoroughly  Oriental.  The  bath-room  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  marble,  and  measured  about 
3 yards  square  and  4 ft.  in  depth ; but  the  water 
could  be  entirely  covered  by  means  of  two  huge 
marble  slabs  fixed  on  little  wheels,  and  which, 
by  turning  the  handle  of  a very  simple  me- 
chanism, roll  readily  over  the  bath.  Though 
this  remarkable  house  is  about  completed,  it  is 
not  yet  finished.  Already,  however,  one  or  two 
items  of  furniture  had  made  their  appearance, 
and  these  were  in  thorough  keeping  with  the 
general  style  of  the  mansion.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  confess  that  an  Arabiau  towel-horse 
and  the  Oriental  three-legged  wooden  stool 
seemed,  strange  in  Europe,  and  did  not  sug- 
gest an  idea  of  great  comfort.  In  fact,  not- 
withstanding the  undoubted  beauty  of  this  man- 
sion, it  would  never  suit  any  one  but  a person 
wealthy  enough  to  possess  several  houses.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  purchase  any  object 
from  an  ordinary  shop  for  this  extraordinary 
house.  The  most  comfortable  or  graceful  article 
of  modern  furniture,  the  richest  ornament  that 
was  not  strictly  Oriental  in  its  style,  would  look 
glaringly  out  of  place  in  this  mansion.  In  a 
short  time  the  inhabitants  of  such  a dwelling 
would  tire  of  being  compelled  to  thus  restrict 
their  purchases.  What  would  be  far  more  prac- 
tical would  be  the  decoration  of  a part  of  a house 
or  mansion  in  this  manner, — just  as  at  the  H6tel 
Continental  of  Paris,  where  all  visitors  admire 
the  Moorish  reading-room. 

With  a view  to  facilitating  the  spread  of  this 
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new  fashion  of  decoration,  several  adepts  inr 
Moorish  art  have  associated  themselves  together, 
and  have  contrived  a By  stem  by  which  they  can 
export  to  all  countries  the  means  of  converting 
an  ordinary  room  into  a Moorish  saloon.  The 
measurements  of  the  room  in  question  have  to 
be  sent  with  some  slight  description  of  its 
general  disposition.  Thereupon,  plaster  of  Paris 
plaques,  coloured  or  not  as  desired,  are  sent, 
which  completely  cover  the  walls  with  the? 
purest  arabesques.  We  need  scarcely  point  out 
that,  in  Spain,  with  such  models  as  the  Alcazar, 
the  Alhambra,  and  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  the 
purity  of  the  Moorish  art  may,  without  difficulty, 
be  reproduced.  Already  in  England  one  or  two 
persons  have  availed  themselves  of  this  easy 
method  of  having  an  Oriental  room  without  any 
particular  trouble.  Senor  Belmas  (Calle  Almi- 
rante,  2,  Madrid)  is  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  this  enterprise,  and  will  give  all  in- 
formation that  may  be  required.  A Moorish 
room  in  most  English  mansions  may  ultimately 
become  as  much  a convention  as  the  necessity 
of  having  a conservatory. 


THE  ACCIDENT 
ON  BOARD  H.M.S.  THUNDERER. 

The  lessons  to  be  obtained  from  such  arr 
accident  as  that  which  has  befallen  the  38-ton 
gun  in  the  turret  of  the  Thunderer  will,  no 
doubt,  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  authorities,  and 
applied  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a 
repetition  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  If  the 
explosion  which  burst  the  gun  was  rendered' 
excessive  on  account  of  the  ball  having  been 
separated  from  the  charge,  then  any  defects  in 
the  mechanical  arrangements  that  may  have 
been  responsible  for  this  mishap  are,  no  doubt, 
capable  of  being  remedied.  If  such  accidents- 
could  be  altogether  insured  against  by  the  adop- 
tion  of  mechanism  outside  the  gun  itself,  they 
might  be  made  matters  of  the  most  remote 
contingency.  The  comparative  merits  of  rival 
systems  of  working  guns  on  board  ship,  however, 
are  unfortunately  not  the  most  important  nor  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  for  providing- 
thoroughly  reliable  artillery.  Whether  Scott's 
or  Armstrong’s  or  Moncrieff's  system  is  used, 
so  long  as  the  charge  and  the  shot  are  pro- 
perly placed  in  the  gun,  none  of  these  can  be 
held  responsible  for  what  takes  place  when 
the  gun  is  fired.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
accident  may  revive  the  warfare  which  had 
almostceased  between  the  rival  systems  of  breech 
and  muzzle  loading  ; though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  arguments  in  favour  of  the  former  can 
be  gathered  from  what  has  happened.  If  it  is- 
maintained  that  no  such  position  of  the  ball  is 
possible  in  a breach-loading  cannoD,  this  state- 
ment must  not  be  used  so  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  any  inherent  defect  in  the 
muzzle-loading  system  which  is  likely  to  lead  to 
the  ball  becoming  separated  from  the  charge. 
A certain  amount  of  care  is  necessary  in  the- 
working  of  both  systems,  and  that  being  so,  the 
one  must  not  necessarily  be  condemned  in 
favour  of  the  other,  simply  because  a disaster 
has  occurred  through  carelessness.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  presumed  separation  of  the 
charge  from  the  shot  can  have  been  the- 
cause  of  the  accident.  The  merits  of  the  two 
systems  will  have  to  be  decided,  if  they  have 
not  already  been  decided.  Altogether  apart 
from  the  accident  on  board  the  Thunderer,  no 
doubt  those  who  are  interested  in  the  breech- 
loading system,  and  who  havo  lost  largely  by 
the  successful  introduction  of  the  muzzle- 
loading  guns,  known  as  “ Frasers,”  at  Wool- 
wich, will  revive  the  controversy,  but  it  will 
require  a considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  to- 
convince  practical  men  that  the  muzzle-loading 
system  was  really  responsible  for  the  recent 
accident.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered  at 
present,  it  is  most  probablo  some  condition  at 
present  unknown,  and  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  merits  of  the  rival  systems,  that  must 
be  held  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

It  would  not  be  altogether  true  to  say  that 
we  know  no  more  about  the  essential  conditions 
of  safety  in  a big  gun  than  the  constructors 
of  the  artillery  which  so  often  proved  disastrous 
to  those  who  worked  it  during  the  warfare  of 
the  four  centuries  that  followed  on  the  intro- 
duction of  gunpowder.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  we  are  almost  as  much  in  the  dark 
about  the  immediate  causes  of  the  accident  in 
the  turret  of  the  Thunderer,  as  the  courtiers  of 
King  James  II.  of  Scotland  were  about  the 
causes  of  the  explosion  by  which  that  un- 
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irtunate  monarch  had  his  thigh  shattered  at 
ite  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle.  Previously  to  the 
Irimean  War,  it  may  be  said  that  we  were  as 
fnorant  as  a fifteenth-century  artilleryman, 
id  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  labours  of  Mr. 
iobert  Mallet  there  is  no  great  reason  to 
ippose  that  our  ignorance  would  have  been 
iuch  enlightened.  The  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment ordnance  foundry  from  Moorfields  to 
foolwich  followed  upon  the  explosion  of  a mould 
i which  the  casting  of  a cannon  was  being 
iirried  on  in  presence  of  a distinguished  party 
|f  spectators.  The  accident  was  predicted  by 
i German  stranger,  who  tried  to  persuade  the 
loulders  to  desist,  and  having  failed  to  do  so 
ot  himself  out  of  harm’s  way.  The  explosion 
allowed  upon  the  contact  of  the  molten  metal 
lath  the  damp  interior  of  the  mould,  and  might 
ave  been  avoided  with  a little  care.  It  is 
Afferent,  however,  with  a big  gun.  A mould 
an  be  examined,  and  its  fitness  to  receive 
charge  of  molten  metal  accurately  judged 
f by  a practical  moulder,  but  it  is  not  so 
lith  large  cannon.  They  are  practically 
a the  same  category  with  steam  boilers, 

;ydraulic  accumulators,  compressed  air  re- 
eivers,  and  every  appliance  which  is  snbjected 
p a strain  adjusted  to  materials  which  are 
lupposed  to  be  of  a uniform  strength,  but  the 
trengthof  which  is,  after  all,  only  a supposition, 
tructural  strains,  suoh  as  those  in  iron  roofs,  are 
ot  to  bo  classed  in  the  same  way,  because, 
ixcept  in  the  case  of  single  girders  or  supports, 

(hey  are  made  up  of  so  many  parts  that  a fair 
ivorage  strength  of  material  amounts  to  a 
Brtainty.  If  the  accident  on  board  tho  Thun- 
I ever  was  due  to  weakness  of  material,  this  will 
Irobably  be  traced,  as  the  fractures  are  sure  to 
iave  followed  the  planes  of  least  resistance  in 
he  neighbourhood  of  the  oxplosion,  and  their 
Ippearance  will  be  sufficient  ground  for  form- 
ig  a judgment  as  to  this  point;  but  unfortu- 
iately  suoh  knowledge  can  only  be  purchased 
|jt  the  ocst  of  a burst  gun,  and  generally  of 
averal  lives  as  well.  Mr.  Mallet  was  successful 
til  tracing  the  causes  which  led  to  structural 
nd  molecular  weakness  in  the  construction  of 
ig  guns,  and  this  has  enabled  us  to  provide 
I .gainst  them  to  a great  extent;  but  it  is  well 
xnown  that  iron  may  be  able  to  resist  a proof 
| i train  that  is  fatal  to  its  safety  when  it  is  after- 
| wards  subj ected  to  along  repeated  course  of  lesser 
Strain.  So  long  as  the  strength  of  materials 
I if  which  guns  are  made  is  dependent  on  the  care 
>f  the  manufacturer  only,  without  any  more  I from  the  fatal  effects  of  a pseudo-classic  influence 
eliable  guarantee  than  a proof  charge  which  which  obtains  from  abroad  its  inspirations  for 


A NEW  WORK  BY  M.  VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

The  new  work  recently  published  by  M. 
Viollet-le-Dnc, — the  history  of  a Town-hall  and 
a Cathedral,* — and  which,  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  expected  with  interest, — is  thus  re- 
viewed by  the  well-known  art-critic,  M.  Philippe 
Bnrby,  in  the  Rdpubliquc  Franqaise. 

M.  Viollet-le-Dnc  has  just  made  an  important 
addition  to  that  historical  and  artistic,  technical 
and  critical,  Beries  of  works,  of  which  we  have 
announced,  during  tho  past  five  years,  the 
different  parts  as  they  were  published, — “ The 
History  of  a House,”  the  first  to  appear,  “ The 
History  of  a Portress,”  “ The  History  of 
Human  Habitations,”  and  now,  “The  History  of 
a Town-hall  and  a Cathedral.” 

And  so,  in  the  quiet  of  the  study,  rises  before 
one’s  eyes  the  constituent  elements  of  our 
past  civilisation,  narrated  and  rendered  intelli- 
gible by  drawings  of  extraordinary  exactitude. 
Architecture  is  before  us  as  on  a3tage.  We  see 
it  in  its  most  rudimentary  form,  serving  merely 
to  protect  the  human  animal ; then,  disengaged 
from  the  mud  of  the  first  materials,  sheltering 
the  family  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ; 
and  then  the  moral  and  civil  freedom  of  the 
man.  Finally,  by  the  choice  of  materials,  by 
the  suitability  and  harmony  of  the  surround- 
ings in  tho  midst  of  which  it  is  created,  the 
beauty  of  its  ornament,  architecture  offers  to 
tho  critic  who  seeks  to  devolve  by  study  its 
great  laws  and  lessons  a grave  field  for  medita- 
tion. 

The  work  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  its  written 
pages  alone,  is  an  example.  Previously  to  com- 
posing these  volumes,  which  we  would  wish  to 
see  in  the  hands  of  all  scholars  and  students, 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  published  his  “ Dictionnaires  ” 
and  “ Entretiens,”  in  whose  pages  we  all  have 
received  our  education  as  critics,  and  learnt  to 
borrow  arms  to  resist  the  tactics  which  now 
exist  in  all  official  channels,  circumscribing  the 
critic  in  the  narrow  Bpace  of  a few  journals  and 
reviews. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  this  profoundly  national 
work,  consecrated  as  it  is  to  the  demonstration 
more  than  the  exaltation  of  French  genius,  it  is 
the  unshakable  faith  in  a not  far  distant  roturn 
to  good  methods  and  doctrines  of  construction 
and  ornament,  which  is  the  reliance  for  tho  near 


form  into  a commune  or  parish,  and  the  people 
determine  to  build  a monument  suitable  for  the 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  the  old  Curia)  now 
being  little  better  than  a dilapidated  barn. 

The  programme  was  thus  prepared  ; a tower 
to  contain  a room  for  the  archives,  seals,  ban- 
ners, and  all  the  more  important  and  precious 
treasures  of  the  community;  this  tower  is  sur- 
mounted by  a belfry,  furnished  with  three  bells  ; 
a watch-tower,  from  which  all  the  points  of 
the  town  were  visible.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
Curiee,  a vaulted  room  for  the  meeting  of  the 
dixuiniers,  and  a prison  ; above,  the  meeting- 
hall  of  the  citizens,  and  a gallery  opening  ou 
tho  Grand  Place  to  address  the  people. 

To  this  programme  so  clearly  detailed  are 
added,  as  is  usual  with  M.  Viollet-le-Duc, 
drawings  of  plans,  and  sections,  and  elevations, 
animated  by  a crowd  always  in  action,  and 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Such,  for  example, 
as  a view  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  the  twelfth 
century  ; and,  later,  a view  in  perspective  of  the 
cathedral  of  Clusy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

These  two  edifices,  the  cathedral  and  tho 
town-hall,  see  generation  after  generation  of 
the  citizens  pass  before  them  or  enter  them, 
battling  out  the  noblest  problems  of  the  exist- 
ence of  individuals  and  of  nations. 

What,  as  author  and  artist,  ha3  been  the  en- 
deavour of  M.  Viollet-le-Dnc  to  show  is,  how 
and  why  the  cathedral  has  been,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  town-hall,  tho  visible  sign  of 
the  efforts  made  at  certain  epochs  to  constitute 
itself  in  the  face  of  the  feudal  power  of  tho 
past,  and  the  book  closes  with  this  instructive 
sentence, — Our  love  for  our  native  country  is 
in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  its  history, 
and  if  wo  wish  to  instil  this  spirit  into  the 
minds  of  tho  public,  its  history  must  become 
familiar  to  all. 

When  the  book  itself  reaches  us  we  may 
have  some  words  of  our  own  to  say  about  it ; 
what  we  have  printed  is  the  opinion  of  a 
friendly  fellow-countryman  of  the  author. 


ELEMENTARY  ART  EDUCATION  IN 
ENGLAND. 

There  can  bo  no  question  at  all  that  tho 


may  permanently  injure  the  whole  structure, 
toe  can  have  no  certainty  that  any  gun  in  the  ser- 
vice is  safe  from  such  a failure  as  that  which  oc- 
curred in  the  turret  of  the  Thunderer.  One  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  science  can  possibly  bestow 
bn  the  department  of  the  mechanical  enginoer, 
iis  well  as  the  artilleryman,  is  the  discovery  of 
:iome  reliable  method  of  judging  of  the  sound- 
bess  of  a structure  after  the  labour  of  the  work- 
man is  at  end  upon  the  iron  from  which  it  has 
oeen  made.  The  difference  of  the  manner 
n which  castings,  and  even  forgings,  are 
illowed  to  cool  makes  all  the  difference,  in  many 
cases,  between  efficiency  and  weakness,  and 
after  the  normal  temperature  is  reached  we  are 
btill  in  ignorance  of  their  true  condition  until 
after  they  have  failed.  Much  has  no  doubt  been 
idone  to  insure  as  far  as  possible  that  a certain 
standard  of  strength  has  been  reached,  and 
perhaps  no  better  method  of  doing  this  has 
ever  been  introduced  than  in  subjecting  the 
iron  or  steel  in  a fluid  state  to  a uniform  pres- 
sure while  in  process  of  crystallisation.  It  is 
to  the  same  principle  that  we  owe  the  high 
(standard  of  strength  so  generally  reached  in 
bar-iron  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  rolling- 
mill  uniformly  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to 
its  length  ; but  what  is  still  urgently  needed  is 
;some  method  of  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
structure  without  subjecting  it  to  an  excessive 
1 strain. 


The  late  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A. — 

The  will,  dated  February  4,  1873,  of  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  late  of  the  Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray,  and 
of  27,  Sussex-place,  Regent’s  Park,  who  died 
on  October  5,  1878,  was  proved  on  the  27th  ult. 
by  Dame  Isabella  Elizabeth  Grant,  the  widow  ; 
Lieut. -Col.  Francis  Richard  Charles  Grant,  the 
Ison;  and  Charles  Thomas  Constantine,  the 
j nephew,  the  surviving  executors,  the  personal 
I estate  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  sworn 
i under  20,000Z.  The  only  persons  interested  under 
i the  will  are  the  testator’s  wife  and  children. 


imeui',  wmuu  is  mo  loiinuoo  imu  , ,.  , . m c 

It  there  is  in  the  arte  which  are  brought  Vacation  for  the  youth  of 

in  contact  directly  or  permanently  with  the  England  have .vastly  mcreaeed  of  late  years,  and 
• i u wncnnoortT  fr.  nrnfopf  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  sound  toachmg  of 

masses  a point  which  it  is  necessary  to  protect  , , ,? 

y - - • - - - • • - art  must  increase  the  growth  of  true  culture. 

For  there  is  no  siugle  thing  which  is  more  tho 
cause  of  a false  and  affected  enthusiasm  for  art 
than  an  ignorance  of  its  elements.  Every  year 
the  readers  of  Punch  are  able  to  laugh  over  some 
life-like  sketch  of  the  pseudo-amateur  of  art, 
yet  his  or  her  sayings  would  be  quite  impossible 
had  this  individual  received  any  serious  training 
in  the  elements  of  the  fine  arts.  To  what 
extent  elementary  education  in  art  is  now  car- 
ried in  this  country  may  be  gathered  from  the 
recently  published  Report  (tho  25th)  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  for  the  year  1878.  It 
is  a volume  which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  its 
title,  deals  with  other  matters  than  art,  which 
are  equally  important  in  their  own  sphere ; but 
is  one  also  which  contains  a considerable  mass 
of  statistics,  by  no  means  very  inviting  literary 
fare  for  the  ordinary  reader.  Yet  its  contents 
are  really,  if  carefully  considered,  of  very  con- 
siderable interest,  and  not  a little  suggestive,  so 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  our  readers 
some  information  culled  from  its  pages,  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  no  opportunity  of 
obtaining. 

The  elementary  teaching  of  art  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  among  three  bodies  of  students,  first  of 
all  among  the  scholars  in  the  public  elementary 
or  primary  schools  which  exist  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other.  These  are  the  Board 
schools  and  those  various  primary  establish- 
ments which  are  known  by  various  names,  and 
are  principally  supported  from  sources  other 
than  the  rates.  Thox'e  are  British,  Church, 
Parochial,  National,  and  other  denominational 
schools.  The  second  division  may  be  called  art 
classes,  under  which  term  we  iuclude  not  only 
art  classes  proper,  but  what  the  authorities  at 
Whitehall  class  separately, — that  is,  the  training 
colleges  and  what  wo  may  term  miscellaneous 
classes.  By  this  we  mean  those  which  the 
authorities  denominate  as  “unaided  classes,” 
among  which  rather  unsuggestive  term  are 
certain  bodies  in  which  drawing  is  taught,  and 
which  receive  no  aid  by  payments.  They  com- 


tho  future,  if  young  France  wishes  to  see  her 
public  monuments,  her  fortresses,  oven  her 
houses,  express  her  pride  and  grace,  her  good 
sense  and  skill,  she  must  break  with  superan- 
nuated doctrines,  and  revive  the  more  exact 
study  and  traditions  of  her  great  architect- 
masons  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  dawn  of 
the  Renaissance. 

Iu  this  volume,  as  in  his  preceding  Histories 
(of  which  M.  Hetzel  has  recently  re-published 
the  series  in  uniform  size),  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 
takes  a monument  from  its  earliest  foundations, 
follows  it  through  its  history  in  the  numerous 
and  often  radical  modifications  which  it  cannot 
fail  to  undergo  in  invasions,  by  civil  war,  by 
partial  fire,  by  change  of  fashion,  and,  more  than 
all,  by  restoration.  Naturally  the  monument  is 
placed  in  a position  which  gives  the  pretext  for 
a typical  history. 

Here,  in  “ the  city  of  Clusiacum,  which  rises 
in  amphitheatral  form  on  the  side  of  a hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  a little  river,”  the  Roman  Pra- 
torium  occupies  the  highest  point  on  the  north  ; 
on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  market-place  rises  the 
ancient  Curia.  The  Franks  approach  ; they 
seize  without  resistance  a city  from  which 
Roman  conquest  and  occupation  have  taken  all 
sentiment  of  independence,  and  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian bishop  who  alone  obtains  by  gold  the  salva- 
tion of  the  city.  The  Franks,  installed,  are  con- 
verted to  Christianity  ; the  Curias,  the  old 
municipal  edifice,  has  no  longer  any  need  for  its 
existence ; and  the  cathedral  rises,  enlarging 
the  basilica  raised  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana.  The  bishop  takes  upon  himself  all  the 
moral,  the  civil,  and  the  military  power.  In  the 
eighth  century  an  abbey  shares  a portion  of 
this  rich  benefice,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  city,  which  has  only 
floated  from  episcopal  and  priestly  power  into 
that  of  royalty  or  the  seigneurs,  commences  to 


* Histoire  d’un  Hotel  de  Ville  et  d’une  Catli^drale. 
Texte  et  Deesins  par  E.  Viollet-le-Duc.  One  volume,  8vo. 
Hetzel  et  Cie.,  Peris. 
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prise  no  fewer  than  107  schools,  and  consist  of 
very  various  bodies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  short  selection.  There  are,  for  instance, 
St.  Matthew’s^school,  Ardwick;  the  Grammar 
school,  Atherstone  ; the  High  School  for  Girls, 
Bath  ; the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Hebden-bridge ; 
and  the  News  Boom  and  Library,  at  Llandudno. 
This  short  list  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous character  of  the  bodies  which  are 
included  in  this  list  of  “ unaided  classes.” 
Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  schools  of  art,  which 
need  very  little  explanation.  Of  these  three 
divisions  we  propose  to  give  a few  of  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  important  of  the 
most  noticeable  details.  And  we  should  add 
that  when  the  year  1877  is  spoken  of,  it  does  not 
include  the  whole  of  that  year,  since  the  official 
year  comprises  parts  of  the  years  1876-77,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  report  of  the  year  1878. 

Beginning,  then,  with  our  first  division,  the 
elementary  day  or  primary  schools,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  these  schools  in  which 
drawing  was  taught  was  3,767,  and  that  the 
number  of  scholars  to  whom  this  branch  of 
education  was  taught  was  549,010,  of  which 
403,208  children  were  examined  at  the  annual 
examination  in  the  month  of  March,  1877. 
These  figures  present  increases  respectively 
over  the  previous  year  of  (in  round  numbers) 
432  schools,  88,000  children,  and  71,800 
examinees.  The  most  satisfactory  feature  in 
theso  figures,  it  needs  scarcely  be  pointed 
out,  is  the  large  increase  in  the  examinees  as 
compared  with  the  actual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  scholars.  The  total  amount  of  money 
granted  in  aid  of  instruction  in  drawing  was 
(again  speaking  of  round  numbers)  27, 900 Z. 
or  5,900Z.  more  than  in  1876.  The  actual 
total,  however,  including  the  cost  of  prizes  and 
examples,  amounted  to  32,000Z.  odd,  being 
on  an  average  8Z.  14s.  4d.  per  school.  Of 
course,  the  schools  where  drawing  is  taught,  or 
at  any  rate  those  where  there  are  the  largest 
numbers  of  pupils,  are  those  in  the  different 
towns.  The  rural  districts  show  fewer  pupils 
than  the  towns,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
though  we  have  made  no  calculations  on  the 
matter,  that  when  drawing  is  taught  in  rural 
places  it  is  chiefly  in  Board  Schools.  In  the 
metropolis,  at  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Board  Schools  give  more  opportunites  for  in- 
struction in  drawing  than  other  schools,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  extract  from  the  Report 
of  the  Assistant  Examiner  in  the  Art  Division, 
who  visited  253  elementary  schools  in  London. 
He  speaks  thus  : — “ Tho  Board  Schools  possess 
peculiar  advantages.  The  time  set  apart  for 
drawing  is  liberally  fixed  at  two  hours  for  each 
boy,  and  one  hour  and  a half  for  each  girl  per 
week.  The  children  are  relieved  from  all  neces- 
sity of  finding  their  own  materials.  In  schools 
other  than  Board  Schools  no  uniformity  exists 
in  reference  to  amount  of  time  for  drawing; 
whilst  in  no  instance  does  instruction  in  draw- 
ing occupy  more  than  two  hours  per  week,  it 
sometimes  lias  only  one  half-hour  allotted  to  it. 
The  children  are  generally  required  to  provide 
their  own  materials,  and  in  many  instances  the 
parents,  either  through  disinclination  or  actual 

poverty,  fail  to  supply  what  is  necessary 

The  subject  of  geometry  is  thus  often  entirely 
neglected,  and  the  same  cause  acts  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  efficient  teaching  of  freehand  and 
model  drawing.”  We  are  not  now  concerned  with 
the  policy  of  teaching  drawing  in  elementary 
schools.  We  will  assume,  since  the  Legislature 
sanctions  the  payment  of  money  for  its  en- 
couragement, that  it  is  advisable  that  children 
should  be  taught  the  elements  of  drawing ; cer- 
tainly we  ourselves  think  so  ; and  if  they  are,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  should  be  taught  it  syste- 
matically, and  in  sufficient  periods  to  make  some 
real  impression  upon  them. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  other  two  divi- 
sions of  this  subject.  We  find  the  number  of 
training  colleges  where  drawing  was  taught 
amounts  to  forty-seven,  and  in  these,  in  round 
numbers,  3,700  students  were  examined  and 
800  teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  whilst  in  the 
year  1868,  which  affords  an  approximate  com- 
parison of  the  increase  in  the  last  ten  years, 
2,000  pupils  were  examined,  but  only  187 
teachers  and  pupil-teachers.  Hence  there  has 
been  a very  considerable  increase,  especially 
among  the  teachers.  Touching  as  we  are  merely 
on  some  of  the  most  prominent  facts  of  this  sub- 
ject, so  as  to  give  an  outline  of  the  elementary 
art-teaching  among  the  artisan  classes  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  we  will  not  dwell 
longer  on  this  point,  but  pass  on  to  the  Becond 
branch  of  schools  of  this  division, — the  art 


classes.  Here  the  number  of  students  was  29,500 
in  910  classes,  showing  a decrease  of  about  2,500 
in  students,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase 
of  nearly  fifty  classes.  But  it  is  satisfactory 
to  observe  that  though  the  actual  number  of 
students  has  decreased,  there  has  been  a slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  sent 
up  work  for  examination,  so  that  the  genuine 
amount  of  education  has,  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
increased  rather  than  decreased  among  these 
bodies ; and  it  may  be  well  here  to  explain  in 
two  or  three  words  the  composition  of  these 
art-classes,  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  other  schools  and  colleges  upon  which  we 
have  already  touched.  They  consist  of  classes 
for  children  above  twelve  years  of  age  and 
artisans.  In  these  classes  the  primary  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  is  carried  further  than  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  they  are  associated 
with  adult  students  in  the  study  of  foi’m,  light 
and  shade,  and  linear  drawing.  Here,  in  fact, 
begins  the  real  elementary  education  in  drawing, 
which  may  really  have  an  influence  upon  our 
artisans,  for  the  training  in  the  elementary 
schools  can  assuredly  do  very  little  in  this 
direction. 

Finally,  we  must  touch  in  a few  lines  on  the 
schools  of  art  which  are  entirely  devoted  to  art 
instruction,  where  tho  student,  after  having 
obtained  sound  elementary  knowledge,  pursues 
the  technical  study  of  art  in  the  direction 
required  by  his  occupation.  As  the  crowning 
part  of  the  edifice,  we  have  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  which  is  maintained  for  teach- 
ing art-teachers,  designers,  and  art-workmen. 
The  total  number  of  schools  of  art  in  operation 
was  144',  containing  in  round  numbers  29,400 
pupils,  thus  showing,  as  regards  fees,  an  increase 
of  about  3,0001.  over  the  previous  year.  From 
these  schools  of  art,  138,199  drawings  were  sent 
up  for  examination,  and  of  these  790  were 
referred  to  the  national  competition. 

Finally,  in  the  National  Art  Training  School 
there  were,  during  the  year  ending  July  31st, 
1877,  forty. one  students  in  training,  and  fourteen 
national  scholars,  who  not  only  were  free 
students,  but  likewise  received  weekly  allow- 
ances, varying  from  10s.  to  353.  each.  But  in 
connexion  both  with  this  National  Training 
School  and  the  schools  of  art  scattered  through- 
out Great  Britain,  there  are  various  points,  both 
of  importance  and  interest,  which  we  must 
reserve  for  notice  on  another  occasion.  What 
we  have  now  said  will  bring  out  with  a certain 
prominence  the  general  scope  of  the  instruction 
in  elementary  drawing  as  a part  of  national 
education,  and  in  fine  art  as  applied  to  industry, 
and  some  important  details  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  art  in  the  higher  schools  will  remain 
to  be  touched  on  hereafter. 

We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  results  of 
the  large  organisations  now  in  operation  are 
fully  what  they  should  be. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  THE  DRAMA  OR  THE 
PENNY  GAFF? 

At  a season  when  such  unusual  distress  is 
pressing,  not  only  on  the  poorest,  but  on  many 
who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  comfort,  or  even  of  every  luxury, 
of  life,  the  expression  “ seasonable  amusement  ” 
may  seem  somewhat  to  jar  upon  the  ear.  Nor 
would  that  feeling  be  inappropriate  in  the  case 
of  any  effort  to  stifle  the  questioning  of  anxious 
thought  under  the  veil  of  idle  trifliug,  or  of  up- 
roarious jollity.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  aspect 
under  which  we  approach  the  subject.  As  far 
back  as  written  history  reaches,  and  to  that  yet 
more  distant  time  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
which  we  have  only  raro  and  quaint  indications 
(such  as  those  afforded  by  the  famous  Etruscan 
dice,  or  by  the  yet  ruder  and  quainter  imple- 
ments of  sport  yielded  by  lake  dwellings  or 
barrows),  we  have  evidence  of  tho  direction  of  no 
small  amount  of  human  skill  to  the  organisation 
of  amusement.  The  greatest  founders  of 
empires  have  considered  it  a part  of  their  wis- 
dom to  provide  for  the  amusement  of  their 
people.  Among  those  nations  which  were  the 
most  skilled  in  architecture  and  in  engineering, 
public  amusement  rose  to  a level  with  the  noblest 
arts.  And  those  literary  works  which  rank 
among  tho  chief  treasures  of  mankind, — the 
masterpieces  of  Greek  verse,  and  the  chief  glory 
of  the  English  tongue, — are,  in  their  type  and 
essence,  efforts  to  amuse,  in  the  highest  and 
noblest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  as  to  the  ennobling  character  of  amuse- 
ment that  we  wish  to  add  one  or  two  remarks 


to  those  which  have  recently  been  brought 
before  public  attention.  Amusement  man  will 
have.  Nay,  no  one  familiar  with’  history 
doubts  that  it  has  been  at  the  very  moments 
when  peril  and  distress  are  most  urgent  that  the 
efforts  to  snatch  a fearful  joy  are  apt  to  become 
moat  frantic.  The  Decamerone  was  an  effort  to 
cheer  the  profound  gloom  and  terror  spread 
by  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  Florence.  The 
annals  of  that  frightful  saturnalia  of  mob-rule 
and  of  murder,  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Paris, 
are  lurid  with  the  glow  of  drunken  orgies,  aud. 
echo  the  rattle  of  the  dice-box.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Roman  Procurator  threw  dice  for  the 
seamless  robe,  under  the  shadow  of  the  preter- 
natural eclipse.  Among  northern  nations,  where 
hunger  is  sharpened  by  cold,  and  where  the 
brain  is  not  so  quickly  maddened  by  alcohol 
as  is  the  case  in  warmer  climates,  great  feaRts, 
and  especially  great  drinking  bouts,  have 
usually  been  the  favourite  form  of  amusement. 
So  much  has  that  habit  prevailed  among  the 
Norse,  the  Danish,  and  the  sturdy  hunter  tribes 
of  Northern  Europe,  that  heaven  itself  is 
pictured  in  their  hymns  as  the  scene  of  a per- 
petual orgy ; where  Odin  and  his  fellow  im- 
mortals enjoy  an  immortality  of  Btrong  drink. 

Where  climate  wooes  mankind  to  a gentler 
existence ; where  the  fierce  heat  of  six  weeks 
or  two  months  of  summer  disposes  the  Italian 
or  tho  Greek  to  make  the  most  of  the  cool 
evening  and  tho  bright  moonlight ; where  nature 
enforces  sobriety,  because  madness  is  the  con- 
sequence of  excess  in  alcoholic  drink ; the  need 
of  organised  amusement  of  a higher  order  than 
that  of  the  banquet  first  became  evident.  In 
Greece  and  in  Italy  we  find  the  first  examples  of 
the  dedication  of  the  intellect  to  the  provision 
of  a feast,  not  for  the  body,  but  for  the  mind. 
Lofty  grave  tragedians  arose,  to  purify  the  mind, 
as  Aristotle  remarks,  by  pity  and  by  fear,  before 
the  art  of  music  had  been  developed  into  the 
condition  of  a sensuous  and  luxurious  charm. 
The  music  of  Greece  was  extremely  simple,  the 
musical  instruments  were  few  in  number,  and 
rude  in  form,  and  the  science  of  music  was  not 
only  unknown,  but  undreamed  of,  at  the  time 
when  tho  noblest  masterpiece  ot  the  drama 
dominated  the  imaginations  of  the  auditors  of 
iEschylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of  Euripides.  In 
endeavouring  to  understand  how,  in  times  so 
comparatively  rude,  such  unapproached  majesty 
should  have  characterised  the  Grecian  tragic 
drama,  we  must  remember,  not  only  the  influence 
of  climate,  but  that  of  the  genius  of  the  people. 
Let  any  one  wander  through  the  more  remote 
districts  of  Italy,  and  converse  with  the  people. 
Still  better,  let  him  listen  as  they  converse  with 
one  another.  You  hear,  at  a little  distance,  a 
frantic  hubbub, — voices  screaming  one  against 
another,  or  it  may  be  one  long-drawn  recita- 
tion, causing  a momentary  silence.  You  see 
eyes  flashing,  figures  agitated  from  head  to  foot, 
the  hands  thrown  out  as  if  in  struggle,  or 
spread  forth  with  a deprecatory  gesture.  You 
see  two  or  three  peoplS  on  their  way  along 
a mountain  path  or  city  street,  and  at 
every  few  steps  one  of  them  halts,  throws 
himself  athwart  the  path,  turns  his  back 
in  the  direction  of  his  journey,  and  en- 
forces some  long  story  on  his  comrades.  What 
does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that  the  people 
are,  as  a race,  born  actors.  They  cannot  narrate 
the  simplest  occurrence  without  an  accompani- 
ment of  dramatic  tone  and  representation.  The 
graceful  and  resonant  Italian  tongue  lends  itself 
with  extraordinary  ease  to  the  improvisatore. 
The  very  length  and  flow  of  the  words  seem  to 
call  for  accompanying  action  of  hand  and  figure. 
It  is  at  times  possible  to  understand  very  suf- 
ficiently the  purport  of  a conversation  by  watch- 
ing the  speakers,  even  if  the  spectator  is  out  of 
earshot.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  there  is 
in  Naples  a special  theatre  devoted  to  that  mute 
action  which  we  call  pantomime.  In  the  little 
Theatro  di  Policinello  at  Naples,  while  the 
secondary  members  of  the  troupe  dress  and 
speak  much  as  in  other  theatres,  the  chief  per- 
former does  neither.  He  utters  no  sound.  His 
dress  is  a loose  white  jacket,  trousers,  and  night- 
cap. The  upper  part  of  his  face  is  covered 
with  a black  mask.  But  so  perfect  is  the  com- 
mand possessed  by  this  actor — who  is  Polici - 
nello,  himself — of  dramatic  action,  that  his 
dumb-Bhow  charms,  fascinates,  and  stirs  the 
audience  as  few  actors  or  singers  elsewhere  can 
do.  The  mode  in  which  comic  mischief,  ardent 
love,  ready  rascality,  or  abject  ter'ror,  are  tele- 
graphed by  this  voiceless  figure,  so  as  to  touch 
the  very  hearts  of  the  audience,  is  such  as  no 
.language  can  describe. 
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In  the  universal  use  of  dramatic  action  in  Italy 
jmd  Greece  may  be  detected  one  of  the  great 
Ijauses  of  the  early  triumphs  of  the  Greek  drama. 
(Vo  are  not  confounding  two  distinct  races  in  so 
saying,  for  the  Adriatic  seaboard  of  Italy  is  the 
Magna  Qrecia  of  Classic  times,  and  is  peopled 
by  a race  of  Hellenic  blood.  The  old 
pharacteristics  of  Homeric  Greece,  its  division 
Lnto  numerous  states  or  cities,  each,  however 
small  in  its  area,  keeping  within  the  fence  of  its 
listinct  nationality,  and  having  few  dealings  but 
such  as  are  of  a hostile  nature  with  its  surround- 
ng  neighbours,  are  distinct  at  the  present  day,  in 
bhis  part  of  Italy.  How  far  the  idea  which  has 
taken  such  firm  hold  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  of  Italia  Una,  may  tend 
;o  confuse  the  distinctions  which  have  survived 
rom  Classic  through  Mediaeval  times,  remains 
iso  be  seen ; but  it  must  take  at  least  two  or 
,hree  generations  to  effect  any  great  change. 
iVe  may  instance  the  little  city  of  Monopoli, — 
i name  probably  but  little  familiar  to  most  of 
|)ur  readers.  It  lies  on  the  Adriatic  seaboard, 
between  Bari  and  Brindisi,  and  is  the  only 
liatural  port  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  It  is 
Small,  but  sheltered  and  deep.  An  English 
juan-of-war,  such  as  three-deckers  used  to  be, 
jsould  ride  in  safety  in  its  shelter  ; and  that  so 
close  to  the  shore  that  an  active  midshipman 
[night  leap  from  one  of  the  yards  on  to  the 
loggia  of  a palace  that  borders  the  port ; in 
vhich,  from  your  bedroom  window,  you  look 
iheer  down  through  40  ft.  of  clear  sea-water. 
Here  there  is  a theatre,  supported  for  the  most 
xart  by  local  talent  as  well  as  by  local  funds, 
ind  the  nobles  and  burghers  of  Monopoli  are 
croud  to  claim, — and  that  with  no  small  degree 
if  justice, — that  the  Monopolitan  stage  pro- 
duces more  good  acting  than  is  to  be  found  on 
the  Neapolitan  stage ; with  the  sole  exception, 
berhaps,  of  the  Theatro  di  Fiorentini,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  classical  Italian  drama. 

I Among  a people  thus  dramatic  by  their  very 
ixlood,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  both  how 
ijreat  dramatic  poets  should  have  arisen,  at  an 
early  stage  of  national  life,  and  how  the  master, 
bieces  of  these  master  playwrights  should  have 
formed  a part  of  the  moral  code,  almost  of  the 
7ery  religion,  of  the  country.  Times  were 
already  growing  out  of  joint  when  the  great 
comedian,  Aristophanes, — no  less  native  a pro- 
duct of  the  soil  than  the  great  tragedians, — 
felt  so  secure  of  the  support  of  the  mass  of  the 
oopulace  as  to  dare,  not  only  to  satirise  those 
:n  power,  bub  to  laugh  at  the  gods  as  well  as 
at  men.  The  evil  effects  of  the  law  of  Solon, 
which  gave  voting  power  to  the  populace, 
was  illustrated  by  the  mischievous  licence  of 
(A-ristophanes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
licence  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  judi- 
cial murder  of  Socrates, — that  crime  against 
humanity.  The  wonderful  powers  of  the  poet 
in  those  days  may  be  estimated  from  this  single 
portion  of  history.  It  was  a power,  as  exerted 
by  Aristophanes,  almost  wholly  mischievous ; 
and  in  its  mischief  and  its  licence,  as  directed 
bo  tickle  the  palates  of  those  who  had  little  to 
lose,  and  who  entertained  a national, — or,  we 
may  rather  say  a human, — envy  of  those  who 
had  muoh  to  enjoy,  if  not  to  spare,  became  an 
evil  of  tenfold  power,  because  it  woke  the 
iplaudits  of  the  many.  But  this  fact  should  not 
iblind  our  eyes  to  the  powerful  and  ennobling 
leffect  of  the  dramas  of  the  great  tragedians. 
A profound  sense  of  the  power,  and  of  the 
[interference  with  human  events,  of  the  im- 
mortals ; a conviction  of  that  sure  retribution 
of  impiety  which  was  shadowed  forth  by  the 
[terrible  fiction  of  the  Furies  ; a fear  of  broken 
treaty,  of  broken  truth,  of  sacrilege  against  the 
[temple,  the  enclosures,  or  the  priests,  of  the 
(national  religion  (of  which  the  sanction  ex- 
pended to  the  office  of  the  herald,  as  it  lingers 
[even  to  the  present  day  amongst  ourselves,  is  a 
relic), — these  powerful  and  vital  convictions 
[formed  the  very  backbone  of  the  Greek  tragic 
drama.  And  the  influence  on  the  people  of 
such  representations  as  those  of  the  great 
trilogies  of  HSscbylus  must  have  been  far  more 
profound  than  that  of  any  teaching,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  on  the  part  of  the  priest- 
hood ; if  not  than  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
jutterances  from  the  pulpits  of  the  present  day. 

| Between  an  art  of  this  kind, — lofty,  severe, 
(deeply  instinct  not  so  much  with  the  local 
Ireligion  of  towns  or  cities  as  directed  to  the 
(worship  of  special  tutelary  divinities,  as  with 
ithab  deeper  and  truer  idea  of  faith,  honour, 
(fear  of  the  recompense  surely  attending  on 
conscious  wrong-doing,  which  underlies  every 
iform  of  religion,  if  it  have  any  truth  what- 


ever,— and  the  art  whioh  panders  to  the  idle, 
thoughtless  passions  of  the  weakest  of  the  race, 
the  contrast  is  as  diametric  as  can  bo  well  con- 
ceived. It  was  so  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  ; 
it  is  so  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  however, 
unfortunately  too  true  that,  if  the  votes  of  a 
nation  be  counted,  and  not  weighed,  or  if,  as 
with  ourselves,  it  is  on  the  pence  of  the  millions 
that  the  dramatist  or  the  caterer  of  public 
amusement  has  mainly  to  rely  for  support, 
the  lower  art  will  elbow  out  the  art  which  is 
higher  and  more  severe.  It  is  no  satire,  no 
injustice,  to  say  that  whenever  the  multitude  is 
left  as  the  sole  judge,  the  worse  is  likely  to 
displace  the  better.  The  most  extreme  views 
will  always  find  more  favour  with  the  mass  than 
those  which  are  more  balanced  and  reserved. 
The  man  who  goes  farthest, — in  speech  and 
promise  at  least, — is  the  greatest  favourite  of 
the  moment.  The  latest  novelty  commands  the 
largest  audience.  And  if  with,  or  even  with- 
out, the  graces  of  style,  of  diction,  or  of  perso- 
nation, the  innuendo  can  be  made  more  palpable, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  unutterable ; the 
envenomed  sting  of  satire  oan  be  sharpened  to 
the  keenest  edge,  and  infixed  in  the  noblest 
subject ; or  the  last  fragment  of  sexual  delicacy 
can  be  most  openly  riven ; there  will  be  found 
the  more  ready  support  from  the  pence  of 
the  million. 

Considerations  similar  to,  or  at  all  events 
perfectly  harmonious  with,  the  above,  must,  we 
conceive,  have  been  long  familiar  to  the  mind 
which, — in  spite  of  the  fashionable  doctrine  of  the 
day,  the  divine  right  of  laissez-faire,  and  that 
grovelling  adulation  of  the  most  ignorant  of  our 
fellows,  of  which  men  high  in  name,  and  once 
high  in  influence,  have  set  so  pernicious  an 
example, — has  ventured  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  drama  as  a subtle,  powerful,  and  unrivalled 
engine  of  national  elevation  and  instruction, 
and  as  a scourge  of  the  evils  which  beset  society. 
If  it  be  certain,  as  we  hold  it  to  be,  that  a nation 
will  have  amusement,  oi'ganised  either  for  it  or 
by  it ; if  it  be  certain  that  the  more  this 
organisation,  or  the  encouragement  and  the  pay- 
ment of  this  organisation,  is  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  masses,  the  more  loud,  violent,  sourrilous, 
indecent,  and  profane  will  the  amusements 
which  replace  tragedy  on  the  stage  tend  to 
become ; if  we  remember  to  what  untold  depths 
of  infamy  public  representations  sank  among 
the  law-abiding  Romans,  — a people  once  as 
chaste  and  pure  as  they  were  fierce,  warlike, 
and  skilful  in  construction ; we  may  certainly 
feel  startled  at  the  course  we  are  taking  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  at  the  railway  velocity  which 
it  has  attained.  The  cost  of  the  appeal  to  the 
eye  is  now  so  overwhelming  that  little  or  nothing 
is  left  to  pay  for  the  appeal^to  the  nobler  emo- 
tions of  the  soul. 

There  is,  we  appi-ehend,  at  present  some 
slackening  in  the  energy  of  that  violent  crusade 
urged  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  against  the 
drama,  which  has  been  characteristic  both  of 
the  settled  purpose  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  anxious  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
some  half  century  ago.  At  all  events,  the  par- 
tisans of  such  a crusade  are  now  comparatively 
silent,  out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  special  dis- 
ciples. Speaking  with  all  respect  of  inherent 
intolerance  of  this  nature,  we  would  yet  ask 
those  who  feel  it  to  glance  at  history,  and 
to  endeavour  to  form  some  practical  concep- 
tion of  human  nature  and  of  the  way  to 
elevate  it.  There  may  be  room  for  a conflict 
as  to  the  thesis  “ How  much  better  it  would  be 
if  everybody  always  went  daily  to  church, 
instead  of  going  sometimes  to  a theatre.”  It 
is  unnecessai’y  here  to  discuss  such  a position. 
It  is  not  one  of  any  practical  utility.  It  is 
not  one  as  to  whether  there  is  the  remotest 
chance  of  its  coming  on  for  useful  discussion 
in  our  day.  What  is  a practical  thesis  for 
debate,  however,  is  that  “ So  many  millions  of 
our  countrymen  desire  to  go,  do  go,  and  will  go, 
to  some  form  of  dramatic  entertainment.  It  is  a 
want — be  it  healthy  or  otherwise — for  which 
provision  must  be  made.  Is  it  the  part  of 
people  of  good  sense,  or  of  honest  men,  to  cast 
up  their  hands  and  eyes  and  howl  at  what  they 
call  this  depravity  in  their  neighbours,  or  to  do 
their  best  to  insure  that  the  amusements  which 
they  certainly  will  have  shall  bo  of  an  ennobling, 
instead  of  a debasing  character  ? ” Lot  us 
remember  that  the  work  will  bo  hard  enough  to 
effect  the  change.  Such  a change  is  not — like 
the  sweeping  substitution  before  referred  to, — 
wholly  visionary,  impi-acticable,  and  out  of  the 
question.  But  it  is  a task  of  much  difficulty ; 


only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  strenuous  and 
combined  exertion  of  all  those  by  whom  the 
future  of  England  is  regarded  as  something  to 
which  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  trustees. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  Bhould 
not  be  without  extraordinary  weight.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  immense  majority  of  judges, 
Gei'inan  as  well  as  English  (we  doubt  whether 
the  Latin  nations  can  fully  approach  Teutonic 
or  Anglo-Teutonic  literature),  the  noblest  writing 
in  the  English  tongue  occurs  in  the  dramatic  form. 
We  may  go  much  further,  and  take  with  us,  if 
not  so  commanding  a majoiuty,  yet,  at  all  events,  a 
very  considerable  following,  in  saying  that  the 
noblest  writing  since  the  times  of  HSschylus  and 
Sophocles  is  that  of  an  English  dramatist.  The 
genius  of  Shakspeare  is  unique.  Any  attempt, — 
and  who  shall  count  the  number  that  have  been 
made, — to  discover  the  secret  of  his  fascination 
by  critical  analysis  is  something  like  an  attempt 
to  investigate  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by 
vivisection.  Faults, — he  is  full  of  them.  Ho 
would  not  be  human  were  it  otherwise.  At 
times  he  has  even  Bported  with  a disregard 
of  that  great  law  of  the  unities  of  the  drama, 
the  observance  of  which  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  power  of  the  Greek  tragedians, — 

“Jumping  o’er  times  ; 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 

Into  an  hour-glass." 

Who  Btays  to  lisp  out  the  word  “ anachronism.  ” 
when  we  listen  for  the  striking  of  the  clock  in 
“ Macbeth,”  when  we  hear  of  the  use  of  cannon 
in  the  early  wars  of  England,  when  we  go  by 
sea  to  Illyria  ? Compared  with  the  technic 
workmanship  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  recall  the  bas-reliefs  of  tho 
Mediaeval  artists,  such  as  those  on  the  Gates  of 
Paradise,  once  described  in  our  columns,  where 
pictorial  groups  are  made  up  of  the  repeated 
acting  of  the  same  individuals,  sequent  events 
being  grouped  in  place  instead  of  in  time,  or 
contrasted  with  the  simple  designs  of  Flaxman, 
or  with  the  grouping  on  a Greek  cameo.  Butin 
this  very  reliance  on  the  power  of  his  own 
magic  to  compel  the  assent  of  the  heart,  in 
spite  of  the  active  calculating  power  of  the 
mind,  wo  trace  one  of  those  splendid  faults 
of  Shakspeare,  which  are  so  much  superior  to 
the  steady  and  level  excellencies  of  other  poets. 

Shakspeare,  as  his  writings  prove,  even  in  lxis 
time  had  to  strive  against  that  tendency  which 
led  to  the  victory  of  Aristophanes  over  tho 
graver  forms  of  drama.  This  is  perhaps  most 
evident  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  If  we 
consider  what  the  tone  of  his. day  was,  the 
dolicacy  of  his  motives,  and  e'jjjpi  of  his  comio 
incidents,  is  not  the  least  wonderful  character- 
istic  of  his  plays.  If  it  be  true  that  it  was  the 
virgin  queen  herself  who  proposed  “ Falstaff  in 
love”  as  the  subject  of  a play,  the  treatment  of 
the  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  most  signally 
illustrates  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  romark. 
In  scenes  where  the  lofty  tragedy  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  out-tops  the  mists  of  the 
Thames,  and  might  have  been  apt  to  overshoot 
a London  audience,  the  lighting  touch  of 
humour  brings  the  heaven  of  the  tx-agedian  into 
instant  connexion  with  the  earth  in  which  his 
audience  Btands.  In  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture there  is  nothing  more  human,  more 
magical,  more  humorous,  than  the  question 
of  Fluellen,  after  the  noble  and  reverent  speech 
of  Henry  V., — ‘ Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  yoxxr 
majesty,  to  tell  how  many  is  killed  ? ” 

But  we  must  pause.  The  theme  is  one  that 
is  apt  to  become  uncontrollable.  The  point 
now  reached  is, — can  there  be  a more  worthy 
effort  for  English  gentlemen  to  make  than  one 
which  has  for  its  object  to  bring  the  lofty  and 
yet  practical  and  .intelligible  teaching  of  the 
first  of  English  dramatists  home  to  the  masses 
for  whom  he  wrote  ? 


The  Female  School  of  Art. — With  refer- 
ence to  a recent  exhibition  of  works  by  the 
students  here,  it  is  agreeable  to  learn  that  two 
water-colour  studies  of  flowers  by  Anne  E.  Hop- 
kinson  have  been  purchased  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  viz.,  a study  of  roses  and  a study  of 
primroses  and  orchids ; and  that  the  National 
Gold  Medal  drawing  from  the  antique,  by  Mary 
Katherine  Benson,  and  a National  Bronze  Medal 
drawing  (study  of  mice)  by  Maud  Ashley  West, 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  The  following  have  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  past  year  as  students  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools  : — Alice  Hanslip,  Ida 
Lovering,  Mary  Katherine  Benson,  Susan  Ruth 
Canton,  Frances  Binns,  Louisa  Jacobs,  Margaret 
Dicksee,  and  Sarah  Alice  Miller. 
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“ WHISTLER  v.  HUSKIN  ” AGAIN. 

Thk  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  pamphlet 
which  Mr.  Whistler  has  unadvisedly  published 
under  the  above  title,  is,  why  it  should  be  con- 
sidered peculiarly  suitable  that  a pamphlet 
issued  by  an  artist  should  be  printed  on  the 
roughest  paper  with  uncut  edges,  and  with  a 
cover  which  looks  as  if  originally  intended  to 
wrap  up  sugar  in.  But  the  reading  of  the 
pamphlet  dispels  any  idea  of  unsuitability  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  Whistler’s  literary  style  is  as 
untrimmed  as  his  paper ; and  if  he  has  said  some 
smart  things  about  people  who  write  and  can- 
not draw,  he  has  at  least  offered  himself  as  a 
practical  example  of  a man  who  can  draw  but 
cannot  write.  Apart  from  the  mere  question 
of  style,  from  the  literary  vulgarity  of  the  inter- 
larding of  every  sentence  with  foreign  words, 
and  the  uncouth  constructions  on  every  page, 
the  writer  has  largely  indulged  in  that  very  fault 
of  personality  and  strong  language  for  the  use 
of  which  he  brought  his  action  against  Mr. 
ltuskin;  so  that  the  whole  thing  is  a scolding 
match  on  both  sides. 

Putting  the  manner  of  the  pamphlet  on  one 
side,  a word  may  bo  said  about  its  matter.  There 
are  two  or  three  good  hits  in  it,  and  we  by  no 
means  say  that  an  onslaught  on  art-critics  is  an 
amusement  entirely  without  provocation.  The 
opinion  expressed,  that  the  art-critic  par  excel- 
lence is  a growth  of  modern  life,  and  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  past,  is  to  a great  extent 
true ; and  the  remark  that  the  said  art-critic, 
professing  to  write  only  for  the  good  of  art, 
is  nevertheless  continually  lamenting  the  in- 
feriority of  modern  art,  and  pointing  to  its 
triumphs  at  a time  when  “ art-critics,”  in  a 
modern  sense,  did  not  exist,  is  at  least  cleverly 
put.  For  ourselves,  with  along  acquaintance  with 
artists,  we  feel  considerable  sympathy  with  the 
hearty  dislike  which  many  of  them  have  for  the 
full-blown  art-critic, — the  gentleman  who  has 
never  made  adrawiug  in  his  life,  could  not  make 
one  to  save  his  life,  but  can  talk  about  everything 
connected  with  art  with  an  assumption  of  more 
than  knowledge, — of  omniscience.  Even,  how- 
ever, in  his  case  it  must  bo  remembered  that 
the  existence  of  this  highly-developed  form  of 
critic,  and  the  fact  that  he  finds  his  profession 
a very  profitable  one,  is  a proof  that  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  critical  writing ; and  people 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  supplying  that 
demand.  The  fact  is,  we  live  in  an  age  very 
much  given  to  talk,  especially  talk  about  art 
and  literature,  and  people  who  cannot  trust 
their  own  wits  to  furnish  them  with  that  sort  of 
talk  are  only  too  glad  to  get  it  done  for  them 
by  critics  in  magazines.  It  is  not  a very  healthy 
state  of  things;  but  it  is  certainly  not  entirely 
the  fault  of  the  critic : he  is  merely  the  natural 
result  of  it. 

But  though  we  may  concede  that  the  modern 
critic  “ takes  too  much  upon  him,”  Mr.  Whistler 
is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing,  if  he  does  sup- 
pose it,  that  in  any  former  period  of  art  (that 
was  worth  anything)  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  an  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  work 
of  the  artist,  or  that  such  opinion  can  safely 
be  held  as  matter  of  indifferenco  by  him.  Art 
enjoys  the  freest  and  most  healthy  life,  always, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  freest  public  opinion, 
without  which  it  would  be  apt  to  degenerate 
into  the  mere  indulgence  of  the  fancies  of  a 
clique  of  enthusiasts, — a phenomenon  which  we 
are  not  without  an  instance  of  in  contemporary 
English  art,  among  a certain  set  of  artists  who 
affect  to  decline  public  exhibition  and  only 
dispose  of  their  works  in  private  to  a select 
circle  of  admirers.  And  thoagh  Mr.  Whistler 
evidently  thinks  society  was  made  for  art,  it  is, 
perhaps,  quite  as  fair  an  extreme  to  say  that 
art  was  made  for  society, — for  cultivated  society, 
of  course  ; and  if  an  artist  through  any  wrong- 
lieadedness  persists  in  painting  what,  in  despite 
of  any  technical  cleverness,  is  without  any 
interest  for  cultured  people  at  large,  the  critio 
is  only  acting  as  their  mouthpiece  (the  only 
mouthpiece  they  have)  in  saying  so.  We  do 
not  expect  the  artist  to  like  him  for  it ; but  he 
will  often  do  wisely  to  consider  the  critic’s 
opinion,  even  if  the  latter  could  not  paint  a 
picture  himself,  on  the  well-known  ground  that 
“ lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game.”  Indeed,  the 
idea  that  no  one  is  to  be  considered  a competent 
judge  of  any  art  unless  he  is  a master  of  its 
technique  himself,  has  onTy  to  be  stated  for  any 
rational  person  to  see  its  absurdity.  It  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  whole  practice  and  theory  of 
cultivated  society  in  all  ages. 

There  is,  however,  a much  stronger  claim  to 
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bo  made  by  writers  about  art  upon  the  sym- 
pathies and  goodwill  of  the  artists,  in  that  it  is 
mainly  through  art-criticism  and  art-literature 
that  the  majority  of  persons  know  anything 
about  art  at  all.  How  many  men  would  know 
anything  about  the  works  and  the  genius  of  the 
great  Italian  painters,  but  for  the  literary  man  ? 
And  how  many  of  the  public  would  be  capable  of 
forming  even  as  good  a judgment  of  art  as 
they  do  form,  but  for  the  guidance  and 
hints  of  those  who,  without  being  artists,  have 
given  thought  and  study  to  the  subject?  And 
how  would  the  artists,  after  all,  like  to  bo  with- 
out the  notice  of  the  press  ? This  last  point  is 
of  peculiar  force  in  the  present  case,  for  we 
shrewdly  suspect  that,  unless  Mr.  Whistler’s 
“ Nocturnes,”  and  his  other  works  of  that  class 
had  been  well  pushed  (as  they  have  been)  by 
some  of  his  friends  and  admirers  among  the 
“critics,”  they  would  never  have  obtained  the 
notice  and  admiration  they  have  (we  say  not 
here  whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  obtained. 

Mr.  Whistler’s  pamphlet  will  probably  have 
amused  a good  many  people  ; but  we  more 
than  half  suspect  that,  even  with  artists,  three- 
fourths  of  the  laugh  it  may  have  raised  has 
been  against  and  not  with  the  writer  of  it,  who 
would  do  better  to  keep  to  his  brush  and  let 
the  pen  alone. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

THE  NAVE  ROOF. 

Sir, — I wish  somebody  had  taken  the  pains 
six  months  ago  to  prepare  the  carefully  mea- 
sured drawing  which  you  have  agreed  to  give 
this  week  in  the  Builder.  It  would  probably 
have  made  a great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  and  would  have 
spared  me  several  rather  painful  days  spent  in 
the  midst  of  cold  cutting  winds,  snow,  and  ice. 
When  I came  to  tne  conclusion  that  the  contro- 
versy might  last  for  ever,  unless  this  drawing 
were  made,  and  no  one  else  undertook  to  make  it, 
it  became  as  clearly  my  duty  as  it  is  now  to 
prepare  some  explanatory  notes.* 

I have  felt  during  this  controversy  that  it  was 
open  to  any  good-natured  friend, — for  I do  not 
know  that  I have  an  enemy, — to  say  that  1 was 
taking  too  much  upon  myself ; and  as  this  has 
been  said  in  various  cheerful  tones,  I feel  that  I 
have  no  right  to  expostulate,  but  every  right  to 
explain,  that  when  the  question  was  the  possi- 
bility of  repairing  the  old  roof  I would  not, — 
being  one  against  the  world, — state  publicly 
the  conclusions  I had  come  to  until  another 
architect  had  verified  them.  What  I said  so 
carefully  in  my  “ Report”  of  last  July  on  this 
head  has  met  with  nothing  but  confirmation, 
and  it  has  now  become  a kind  of  slander  to  say 
that  anybody  (except  Sir  E.  Beckett,  who  is 
isolated  in  a way  which  must  be  full  of  comfort 
to  him)  ever  thought  the  old  roof  was  incapable 
of  repair.  Now  that  the  battle  of  the  pitches 
is  being  strenuously  fought  ont,  1 feel  that  I 
ought  not  to  flinch  or  to  bo  reticent.  The  pitch 
was  merely  alluded  to  in  my  paper  at  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  which  was  devoted  almost  wholly 
to  a description  of  the  construction  of  the 
existing  roof.  As  to  the  exact  form  and  details 
of  old  work,  I am  not  disposed  to  give  way  to 
anyone’s  assertions,  having  been  myself  trained 
to  habits  of  accurate  investigation.  About 
inferences  from  faots,  modesty  makes  confidence 
less  defiant. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  first  that  it  would  be  in- 
dispensable to  write  here  about  “intentional 
misrepresentation,”  “ covert  sneers,”  “ insinua- 
tions,” “ angelic  dispositions,”  “ nonsense,”  and 
“hairdressers.”  I got  an  argument  into  good 
trim,  setting  many  jewels  of  that  sort  with 
care, — probably  the  performance  would  have 
been  pronounced  “ telling  ” when  it  was  pub- 
lished. Reflection  has,  however,  made  mo  doubt 
whether  intemperate  and  offensive  language  can 
be  used  with  propriety  in  a controversy  by  any 
one  who  is  not  a skilful  lawyer,  nor  at  all  grey- 
headed, nor  bald.  Besides,  I wish  to  be  brief, 
and  a man  must  believe  himself  a favourite  of 
Fortune  when  he  attempts  to  demolish  another 
in  two  lines  on  a postcard. 

1.  The  walls  of  the  tower  are  of  tiles,  gene- 
rally 17  in.  by  12  in.  by  1£  in-,  with  mortar 
joints  almost  as  thick  as  the  tiles  themselves. 
Previously  to  1871  the  whole  of  the  surfaces 
were  covered  with  plaster.  This  was  taken  off, 
and  the  tilework  repaired,  and  the  whole  of  the 

* I shall  be  very  happy  to  show  my  original  drawing  to 
Mr.  Scott  or  any  one  else  ; and  allow  anybody  to  examine 
it  to  any  extent.  It  was  made  on  the  spot,  and  every 
dimension  is  ligured. 


joints  pointed  in  cement,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott  (see  “ Neale’s  St.  Alban’s,” 
pp.  2 and  24).  The  drawing  shows  the  tiles 
which  appear  to  be  new,  or  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed since  the  original  erection  of  the  tower. 
Of  course,  too  much  importance  must  not  be 
attached  to  every  tile,  as  some  tiles  have  been 
replaced  in  almost  every  portion  of  every  wall 
in  the  course  of  repairs.  There  is  a distinctly 
cut  groove  running  from  A to  B,  and  a similar 
groove  frem  C to  D.  Facts  about  these  grooves 
are  given  by  enlarged  portions,  and  by  a detailed 
section.  These  grooves  do  not  seem  to  be  mere 
chisellings  of  already  finished  tilework.  Some 
of  the  tiles  have  shaped  edges.  Possibly  the 
original  shingle  covering  fitted  into  the  grooves. 
A line  drawn  along  the  two  lengths  of  groove 
will  strike  upon  the  existing  coping  of  the  parapet. 
This  is  the  only  roof-lino  actually  marked  upon 
the  tower  wall, — the  only  line  which  indubitably 
points  to  an  abutting  roof ; it  exists  distinctly 
as  a straight  line,  as  to  the  dimensions  of  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  A line  drawn  along 
the  two  lengths  of  groove,  will  also  run  for  its 
whole  length  on  the  new  tilework  inserted  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  A similar  line  on  the  south 
side  of  the  centre  will  also  run  for  its  whole 
length  on  new  tilework.  The  new  tilework  has 
wholly  destroyed  distinct  traces  of  the  groove, 
but  its  presence  prepares  us  to  believe  readily 
and  firmly  that  the  wall  once  had  continuous 
grooves  for  both  slopes.  Mr.  Scott’s  suggested 
roof-lines  run  for  some  considerable  portion  of 
their  length  over  original  unaltered  tilework, 
without  any  marks  of  a groove.  Mr.  Street,  in 
his  drawing  shown  at  the  Society  of  Auti- 
quaries,  on  November  28,  made  this  line  of 
groove,  A B — C D,  the  only  line  of  the  high- 
pitched  roof,  being  unable  to  recognise  any 
other  as  supported  by  facts. 

2.  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott  believes  that  there  was  a 
roof-line  running  from  E to  F,  and  that  this  was 
the  line  of  the  original  Norman  roof.  The  line 
does  not  run  over  disturbed  and  renewed  tile- 
work in  the  tower  for  any  considerable  portion 
of  its  length.  It  obviously  would  not  admit 
parapets ; and  perhaps  never  existed  except  for 
the  sake  of  argument ; at  any  rate,  as  no  one 
proposes  to  follow  it  in  the  restoration,  so  its 
precise  meaning  is  not  a practical  question. 

3.  Mr.  Scott  believes  also  that  there  was  a 
roof-line  running  from  G to  H,  and  that  this 
was  the  original  Early  English  roof.  This  line 
does  not  run  over  the  disturbed  and  renewed 
tilework  of  the  tower  wall  for  the  whole  of  its 
length,  but  portions  of  it  run  over  original  un- 
altered tilework  without  any  mark  of  a groove. 
No  one  who  will  carefully  study  this  drawing  or 
visit  the  building,  and  spend  a proper  time  there, 
can  believe  that  this  lower  line, — which  it  is  in- 
tended to  follow  for  the  new  roof, — is  capable 
of  being  soberly  argued  for.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidenco  that  any  such  roof  - line 
really  existed.  It  should  be  observed  that  both 
Mr.  Scott’s  linos  disregard  the  groove  A B — C D 
in  the  strangest  way.  The  line  G H has  been 
imagined  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  gutters 
of  a fair  width  inside  the  parapets,  and  might 
quite  as  fairly  have  been  drawn  anywhere  else. 
The  new  roof  will  represent  an  outline  wbioh 
was  never  taken  before  by  any  roof  abutting 
against  the  western  face  of  the  tower,  of  which 
any  traceB  remain.  The  Faculty  Committee  aro 
thinking  about  giving  to  the  nave  of  the  church 
an  aspect  which  it  had  never  actually  had  at 
any  time.  This  is  a kind  of  “ conservative  re- 
storation ” which  has  never  been  argued  for 
under  that  name  before. 

4.  With  anything  like  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  parapets  and  gutters,  no  high-pitched 
roof,  abutting  for  its  whole  length  against  the 
disturbed  tilework,  could  have  been  put  over 
the  nave.  The  parapets  would  have  neces- 
sarily been  much  higher  than  they  are,  and  the 
tower  walls  clearly  show  that  no  such  mon- 
strously disproportionate  parapet  walls  ever 
existed.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  good 
evidence  that  a high-pitched  roof  was  ever  put 
over  the  Decorated  bays.  The  pitches  of  the  lines 
of  disturbed  tilework  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
tower,  the  existence  of  the  squinches,  the  levels 
and  characters  of  the  different  eaves-courses,  the 
analogy  of  the  other  low-pitched  roofs  in  the 
church,  the  character  of  the  roof  itself, — all  might 
be  brought  forward  again,  and  every  fact  shown 
to  be  consistent  with  the  belief  that  the  present 
roof  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nave 
represents  the  original  roof,  erected  after  the 
completion  of  the  stonework  of  the  Decorated 
bays. 

5.  Many  matters,  which  I venture  to  think  of 
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minor  importance,  have  been  brought  into  this 
controversy,  and  discussed  at  great  length.  I 
will  resist  the  temptation  which  has  beguiled 
others,  contenting  myself  with  dealing  in  a 
conclusive  way  with  what  is  at  the  present 
moment  the  main  point — for  all  who  truly 
respect,  and  resent  pure  innovations  in,  our 
ancient  buildings.  As  Selby  has  been  several 
times  quoted  as  a precedent,  it  should,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that  its  central  tower  is  a 
seventeenth-century  construction,  not  of  rare 
merit ; that  the  question  of  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  transepts  in  the  grouping  did 
not  arise  as  at  St.  Alban’s  ; that,  in  fact,  the 
churches  are  so  entirely  different  in  size,  situa- 
tion, and  character  that  any  comparison  must  be 
purely  misleading. 

6.  Being  a sanguine  person,  I am  still  hopeful 
that  the  voice  of  reason  will  penetrate  to  the 
Faculty  Committee.  The  old  roof  might  be 
repaired  to  last  for  centuries, — much  of  the 
lead  covering  might  remain  untouched, — a 
strong  wish  has  been  expressed  to  retain  the 
ceilings  unaltered.  The  only  high-pitched  roof 
which  has  been  conclusively  proved  (by  the 
actual  groove)  to  have  existed,  could  not  have 
stood  between  the  present  parapets.  No  new 
timber  has  yet  been  obtained  for  the  roof : the 
question  is,  therefore,  still  open.  Why  should 
it  not  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  architects  and  antiquaries, 
who  would  be  deeply  pained  to  see  the  old 
aspect  of  St.  Alban’s  tampered  with? — who  are 
unwilling  that  “restoration”  should  be  dis- 
credited by  being  identified  in  such  a prominent 
instance  with  disregard  of  facts,  and  of  the 
claims  of  antiquity, — and  with  the  indulgence 
of  wilful  caprice. 

James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — It  has  amused  as  well  as  astonished  me 
to  look  on  at  your  grand  restoration  fray  anent 
St.  Alban’s  roof : the  combatants  innocently 
ignoring  all  changes  in  that  building  during 
their  own  grandfathers’  days,  or  even  since 
them. 

Two  or  three  object  to  a high  roof  (on  any  of 
the  arms),  as  having  interfered,  if  it  ever 
existed,  with  the  tower  windows,  whose  present 
sills  and  upright  jambs  they  take  as  quite 
authentic  Norman.  Nothing  but  the  arch- 
heads are  even  so  old  as  our  present  precious 
century ! 

Not  only  does  Carter’s  “Ancient  Architec- 
ture,” plate  17  (dated  1797),  show  you  these  as 
the  upper  halves  of  simple  circles  (obviously 
the  fittest  form  for  any  two  windows  so  placed 
over  the  slopes  of  a roof),  and  his  opposite  page 
of  letterpress  state  that  “ the  second  part  is 
the  ringing-room,  lighted  by  circular  openings” ; 
but  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries’  great  mono- 
graph of  the  building,  published  1813,  he  thus 
describes  the  tower  (p.  7)  : — “It  has  two  rows 
of  windows,  four  in  the  lower,  two  in  the  upper, 
each  divided  into  two  bays  by  short  round 
pillars ; the  space  between  the  three  arches  is 
lighted  by  a number  of  triangular  holes.  Under 
the  lowest  row  are  two  circular  openings.”  He 
appears  to  restrict  the  term  “ window  ” to 
openings  with  horizontal  sills.  Again,  a south- 
east viewby  Coney,  dated  1824,  for  the  “ Monasti- 
con,”  shows  the  simple  circles,  but  probably 
after  they  had  really  been  cut  down  and 
deepened  into  the  present  rectangular-bottomed 
lights ; for  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  all  the 
plates  to  the  above  great  monograph,  each 
dated  1810,  contradict  the  letterpress  by  show- 
ing these  as  at  present. 

Another  novelty,  anticipated  by  none  of  the 
engravers,  is  the  tier  of  square  panels  on  the 
outside  of  the  chancel  clearstory,  one  over  each 
of  the  ten  windows.  Again,  Mr.  Neale  describes 
the  piece  of  flat  ceiling  west  of  the  tower, 
painted  in  smaller  squares  than  the  rest  of  the 
nave,  namely  six  in  the  width,  instead  of  four, 
as  lately  disclosed  by  removing  the  hideous 
four-panelled  ceiling.  But  Carter’s  great  plan, 
dated  1810,  and  Coney’s,  1819  (in  Dugdale), 
both  mark  the  six- panelled  design  entire ; the 
former  with  the  Assumption,  or  “ Coronation  of 
Our  Lady,”  in  two  middle  panels,  which  Carter 
repeats  at  large  in  his  plate  19,  without  a hint 
that  any  of  it  was  concealed.  E.  L.  G. 

*#*  We  print  this  not  with  a view  of  helping 
those  who  desire  to  erect  a lofty  roof,  but  with 
the  feeling  that  no  infoimation  should  be  with- 
held. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  OLYMPIA. 

Respecting  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  excavations  which  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a number  of 
German  savans,  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Germany,  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars have  just  been  published  by  the  Reich- 
sanzeiger,  or  Imperial  Gazette.  The  fourth 
campaign,  or  series  of  excavations,  commenced 
after  a summer  vacation  of  four  months  and  a 
half,  on  the  16th  of  October  last,  with  a staff 
of  250  native  labourers.  In  the  previous  winter 
and  spring,  the  north  of  the  Altis  had  been 
opened,  displaying  a stately  row  of  edifices  of 
very  varied  character.  The  object  in  view  in 
the  new  excavations  was  to  explore  the  southern 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  sacred  district. 
From  the  south  the  excavating  party  expected 
to  ascertain  the  boundary  in  that  direction  of 
the  Altis,  with  the  festal  arch  for  grand  proces- 
sions, and  to  learn  something  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Hippodameia,  and  the  numerous  buildings 
which  extended  outside  the  Bacred  grove  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Aphmus.  On  the  east,  the 
eastern  Altis  wall,  two  colonnades  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  and  the  Stadion,  were  the  objects 
to  be  sought  for ; and  further,  in  the  north-west, 
the  Prxjtaneion  and  the  Qymnasion. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  December, 
after  only  seven  weeks’  labour,  the  excavating 
party  had  accomplished  a large  portion  of  their 
task.  They  had  found  and  identified  several 
of  the  edifices  they  were  in  search  of,  besides 
making  a number  of  unexpected  discoveries  of 
importance. 

Almost  with  the  first  turn  of  the  spade  there 
were  found  in  the  north-western  corner  between 
the  Heraion  and  the  north  Altis  gate  remains  of 
an  ancient  building,  which  was  without  diffi- 
culty recognised  as  the  Prytaneion  of  the  Eleans. 
According  to  Pausanias’s  description,  this  edifice 
contained  a large  dining-hall,  in  which  the 
Olympic  victors  were  entertained ; and  a sanc- 
tuary of  Hestia,  from  the  altar  of  which  the 
ashes  used  to  be  carried  to  the  great  altar  of  Zeus. 
At  the  destruction  of  Olympia  this  building  did 
not  escape  the  common  fate ; but  the  ancient 
ground-plan,  so  far  as  the  earth  has  hitherto  been 
removed,  is  readily  recognised.  About  the  large 
hall,  as  a centre,  there  are  grouped  several  rooms, 
in  one  of  which  there  are  still  large  portions 
of  two  mosaic  floors.  The  chief  front  of  this 
Prytaneion  is  formed  by  a Doric  colonnade, 
of  which  two  columns  still  remain  in  situ. 
Judged  by  the  form  of  their  capitals,  they 
belong  to  the  best  period  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture ; but  they  show,  as  compared  with  their 
diameter,  quite  an  abnormal  axial  width  from 
column  to  column  (6§  lower  diameters), — a pro- 
portion possessed  by  no  other  Doric  edifice. 

The  second  discovery  of  importance  was  made 
in  the  south  of  the  Altis.  At  a distance  of  only 
forty  metres  from  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  the 
southern  boundary-wall  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
was  met  with.  This  was  a surprise,  as  the  wall 
had  been  previously  looked  for  much  farther 
south.  Important  as  this  discovery  is  for  the 
topography  of  Olympia,  it  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance in  its  practical  bearings  on  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  excavations,  inasmuch  as  the 
area  of  the  Altis,  which  had  hitherto  been  cal- 
culated only  on  conjectural  data,  has  turned  out 
to  be  smaller  than  had  been  assumed.  It  is  now 
evident  that  it  will  be  possible  to  lay  open  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  district,  with  its  numerous 
buildings,  aqueducts,  altars,  and  pedestals,  in 
the  course  of  two  years  from  the  present  time. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Bouthern  Altis 
wall,  opposite  the  chief  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Zeus,  a structure  was  discovered  which  may  be 
safely  described  as  an  Altis  gate.  Its  advan- 
tageous position,  right  opposite  the  terrace 
which  stretches  along  the  east  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Zeus,  and  which  is  still  adorned  with  1 
more  than  forty  pedestals  for  votive  offerings 
and  altars,  appears  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  this  gate  was  the  festal  gate  of  Olympia, 
through  which  the  embassies  from  states  and 
cities  entered  the  sacred  grove  in  solemn  pro- 
cession. As  the  western  boundary-wall  of  the 
Altis,  containing  two  smaller  entrance-gates, 
was  laid  open  last  year,  and  as,  moreover,  in 
the  north  the  Kronos  Hill  forms  a natural 
boundary  to  the  sacred  enclosure,  while  now  the 
southern  boundary-wall,  with  the  festal  entrance, 
had  also  been  discovered,  it  only  remained  to 
determine  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district 
whose  central  point  was  the  great  altar  of  Zeus. 
As  early  as  last  winter  a wall  was  here  found 
which  there  were  many  grounds  for  regarding  as 


the  eastern  wall  of  the  Altis.  Further  digging  has 
now  shown  that  that  wall,  in  conjunction  with  a 
second  parallel  line  of  wall,  formed  a large  side- 
hall  which,  commencing  at  the  secret  entrance 
of  the  Stadion,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kronion, 
occupied  almost  the  entire  eastern  side  of 
the  Altis,  having  a length  of  about  1U0  metres, 
and  forming  a noble  architectonic  conclusion  to 
the  entire  inclosure.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
that  hall  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  other 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  which,  after  its  wall 
paintings,  was  called  the  “ Variegated  Hall,” 
and  which,  from  its  sevenfold  echo,  also  bore 
the  name  of  the  “ Stoa  of  the  Echo.”  On  its 
west  front  there  were  forty  slender  Ionic  columns 
rising  on  three  marble  steps,  and  crowned  with 
a noble  entablature.  A second  row  of  columns 
divided  the  interior  of  the  hall  into  two  longi- 
tudinal sections.  The  hind  wall  was  closed,  and 
in  ancient  times  was  adorned  with  the  wall- 
paintings  above  mentioned.  In  front  of  the  hall 
there  extended  an  unbroken  series  of  monu- 
ments and  dedicatory  gifts,  of  which  all  that  re- 
mains are  the  pedestals  upon  which  they  stood. 

Another  edifice  of  importance  was  found  in 
the  south,  outside  the  Altis.  It  is  a hall,  like- 
wise with  double  nave,  probably  about  80  metres 
in  length,  and  belonging  to  the  Roman  period. 
On  the  exterior  it  possessed  Doric  columns  and 
entablature,  while  the  interior  pillars  are 
Corinthian.  After  most  of  the  buildings  of 
Olympia  were  destroyed,  this  hall,  like  the 
Temple  of  Zeus,  remained  standing  for  a long 
time.  The  two  edifices  formed  respectively  the 
north  and  south  side  of  the  Byzantine  quadri- 
lateral, the  eastern  and  western  walls  of  which 
were  built  from  the  ruins  of  Olympia.  At  a 
later  time,  viz.,  shortly  before  the  great  inunda- 
tion of  Altis  and  its  being  overspread  with  sand, 
the  southern  hall,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  an 
earthquake,  fell  to  ruins,  and  hence  we  find  the 
columns,  capitals,  and  entablatures  at  the  present 
day  precisely  in  the  same  spot  where  they  fell 
centuries  ago. 

Besides  these  four  important  edifices,  this 
year’s  excavations  have  furnished  a large  quantity 
of  separate  fragments  of  buildings  valuable  for 
the  history  of  architecture.  The  Byzantine 
fortification  above  referred  to  was  particularly 
productive.  Pieces  of  one  Ionic  and  four  Doric 
edifices  were  here  found.  Among  the  remains 
of  the  latter  are  portions  with  well-preserved 
coloured  ornamentation,  such  as  have  seldom  I 
been  observed  hitherto ; and  especially  interest-  j 
ing  are  the  half-column  capitals  which  adorned 
the  Ionic  interior  of  the  Philippeion.  Their 
exact  date'  (soon  after  33S  B.C.),  not  les3  than  j 
their  strict  style,  render  theso  capitals  some  of 
the  most  valuable  illustrations  of  the  entire 
Corinthian  order. 


ST.  MARY  EXTRA,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Board  Schools. — The  School  Board  for  St.  I 
Mary  Extra,  which  is  a district  separated  from  I 
Southampton  proper  by  the  river  Itchen,  and  not  I 
under  the  Southampton  School  Board,  recently  I 
advertised  for  plans  in  competition  for  a school  I 
for  350  boys,  and  master’s  residence.  Eleven  I 
sets  of  designs  were  sent  in  under  motto,  the  I 
design  marked  “ Clausentum  ” (Mr.  W.  H.  I 
Mitchell,  architect,  Southampton),  being  se-  I 
lected.  His  plans  having  received  the  sanction  I 
of  the  Educational  Department,  and  the  Board  I 
having  obtained  the  requisite  borrowing  powers,  I 
they  have  decided  to  carry  out  the  work  and  ] 
commence  the  buildings  early  in  the  spring.  1 
The  tender  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Roland,  a local  builder,  I 
amounting  to  2,7701.,  has  been  accepted,  which  I 
is  exclusive  of  school  fittings  and  furniture.  The  I 
estimated  cost,  including  conveyance  of  land,  J 
architect’s  commission,  fittings,  &c.,  is  3,8001. 

The  Cemetery. — The  great  increase  in  the  I 
population  of  this  district,  mainly  attributable  1 
to  the  establishment  in  its  midst  of  the  large  1 
shipbuilding  works  of  Messrs.  Oswald,  Mordaunt,  J 
& Co.,  combined  with  the  overcrowded  state  of  j 
the  parish  church-yard,  led  during  the  past  J 
year  to  the  establishment  of  a Burial  Board.  A ] 
site  having  been  obtained,  the  Board  invited  the  j 
local  architects  to  supply  designs  in  competition  1 1 
for  the  chapels,  entrance-lodge,  and  laying  out  J 
the  cemetery,  the  result  being  the  selection  of  j 
the  design  marked  “ Gabriel  Grub,”  the  archi-  i 
tect  being  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell.  Tenders  were  I 
received,  both  for  laying  out  the  ground  and  the  I 
erection  of  the  buildings  by  the  Board,  at  their  I 
last  meeting,  when  it  was  decided  to  carry  out  j 
the  work  forthwith.  The  total  cost,  including 
site,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  3,000 1. 


\ 


LIGHTHOUSE,  FREMANTLE,  WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

This  lighthouse,  recently  erected  from  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  C.E.,  Director  of  Public 
Works,  is  situated  on  Arthur’s  Head,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Swan  River, 
in  lat.  32’  03'  14”  south,  and  long.  115°  45'  12” 
east.  It  is  a circular  stone  tower,  having  a 
base  of  22  ft.  diameter,  the  height  above  high- 
water  mark  to  the  centre  of  the  cast-iron 
lantern  being  92  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing from  base  to  vane  is  71  ft.  The  illuminating 
apparatus  is  a third-order  fixed  dioptric  light, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Chance  Bros.,  of 
Birmingham. 


REREDOS, 

BY  TILMAN  RIEMENSCHNEIDER, 

IN  ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  ROTHENBURG. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  works  of  Tilman  Riemenschneider,  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  of  Wurzburg,  and  as  an 
example  of  his  work,  in  marble,  we  have 
recently  given  an  engraving  of  the  splendid 
monument  of  Bishop  Rodolph  von  Scherenberg 
(A.D.  1495). 

In  order  to  show  that  this  able  sculptor  was 
equally  excellent  in  wood-carving,  we  present 
our  readers  with  an  engraving  of  a reredos 
carved  by  him  in  the  church  of  St.  James  at 
Rothenburg. 

This  reredos,  which  is  of  the  “ triptych  ” 
form  so  common  in  Germany,  is  placed  over  an 
altar  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  in  the 
before-mentioned  church.  It  is  composed  en- 
tirely  of  oak,  and  is  about  30  ft.  high.  It  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  a “ predella,”  or 
basement,  richly  pierced  with  open  tracery, 
forming  a kind  of  cell,  in  which  is  placed  a 
aharmingly-executed  group,  representing  the  I 
Death  of  the  Virgin.  Above  this  is  a noble 
triptych,  which,  when  the  wings  are  open,  dis- 


plays in  the  centre  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
as  Queen  of  Heaven.  A curious  feature  about 
the  centre  portion  is  that  the  pierced  openings 
at  the  back  of  the  fignres  are  glazed,  which 
rather  seems  to  suggest  that  this  altar  was 
intended  to  stand  in  front  of  a window,  or  in  an 
apse.  The  effect  of  stained  glass  seen  through 
these  glazed  openings  must  have  been  remark- 
ably pretty.  The  doors  or  wings  of  the  trip- 
tych are  adorned  with  female  figures  in  low 
relief.  Immediately  above  the  triptych  is  a 
small  niche,  containing  a bust  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  below  which  is  the  inscription  : — 
“IM  EXFANG  WAR  DAS  WORT.” 

(“  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.”) 

It  is  very  uncommon,  indeed,  to  find  a quota- 
tion from  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  at 
this  early  date,  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is  that  having 
translated  the  text  into  German  they  should 
have  inscribed  it  in  Roman  characters.  It  would 
not  have  astonished  us  to  have  seen  the  words, 
“ In  principio  erat  verbum,”  written  in  black 
letter,  as  it  was  a common  practice  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  write  Latin  in  the  German  lettering 
but  that  they  should  have  translated  the  Latin 
into  German,  and  then  have  converted  the 
German-text  into  Latin  characters,  does  seem  a 
piece  of  inconsistency. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  reredos  consists  of 
three  lofty  spires,  each  composed  of  two  stories 
of  canopy- work,  filled  with  statues,  representing 
our  Lord  crowned  with  thorns,  Saints  John  the 
Baptist,  John  the  Evangelist,  Mary,  and  Mary 
Magdelene. 

The  Church  of  St.  James  contains  two  other 
reredoses,  much  in  the  same  style  as  this  one, 
fine  stalls,  and  some  excellent  old  stained  glass. 
The  boilding,  however,  has  been  restored  in 
rather  an  unfeeling  way,  and  has  a hard,  dry, 
and  uninteresting  look,  which  may,  perhaps, 
please  the  Germans,  but  would  not  be  looked 
upon  favourably  in  this  country. 


THE  CRITERION  RESTAURANT  AND 
THEATRE* 

Till  within  late  years  a common  reproach  to 
London  was  the  general  insufficiency  of  the 
accommodation  provided  for  those  who,  either 
from  necessity  or  choice,  were  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  their  dinners  elsewhore  than  in  their 
own  homes.  There  were,  indeed,  the  clubs,  the 
best  probably  in  the  world  ; but  they  supplied 
the  wants  of  a comparatively  small  section  of 
the  community,  and  that,  too,  a section  owning, 
in  most  cases,  houses  and  establishments  of  its 
own.  It  could  boast,  moreover,  hotels,  often  of 
vast  proportions,  where  the  prices  were  generally 
on  a scale  of  equal  grandeur,  and  where  splen- 
dour rather  than  comfort  seemed  often  to  be  the- 
aim  and  object  of  the  management.  Then, 
again,  in  the  City  and  around  the  law  courts 
were  taverns,  popularly  supposed  to  have  been, 
in  days  gone  by,  the  favourite  haunts  of  great 
and  witty  men,  the  fame  of  whose  memories 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  impart  an  additional1 
flavour  to  the  wines  and  dishes.  Lower  down/ 
again  in  the  scale  came  the  foreign  establish- 
ments, which  dispensed  their  hospitalities  mostly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-square.  Last 
of  all  were  the  little  dining-rooms  or  eating- 
houses,  where  the  surroundings  were  generally 
of  a nature  to  destroy  the  appetite  even  of  the' 
least  fastidious;  and,  in  fact,  there  were  few 
places  where  people  could  lunch  or  dine  at  a 
moderate  cost  and  in  a clearly  comfortable 
manner,  with  the  advantage  of  a menu  consisting 
of  something  beyond  a chop  or  a steak.  As  this 
want  began  to  be  felt,  it  was  soon  found  that 
dirt  and  discomfort  were  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  economy,  and  soon  certain  establish- 
ments, principally  in  connexion  with  railway 
stations, — at  first  in  small  refreshment-rooms. 


From  a paper,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  entitled  “The 
Modern  Restaurant,”  read  at  the  ttoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  the  13th  inst.,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 
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but  lately  in  handsomely-appointed  saloons, 
such  as  those  at  the  Midland  and  Holborn 
Viaduct  Stations. 

For  this  result  the  public  are  in  no  small 
measure  indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Criterion.  The  site  upon  which  it  stands  was 
formerly  occupied  by  two  hotels,  both  celebrated 
in  their  time, — the  “ White  Bear  ”and“  Webb’s”  ; 
the  former  was  one  of  the  old  - fashioned 
galleriod  inns.  These  may  be  considered  as 
examples  of  the  old  style,  and  the  present 
building,  being  the  most  important  of  its  kind 
yet  erected,  may  be  taken  as  a type  of  the 
modern  house  of  public  entertainment.  I hope 
I shall  not  be  considered  egotistical  in  saying 
this,  but  as,  after  a trial  of  seven  years,  the 
proprietors  tell  me  they  can  suggest  no  material 
alterations,  the  Criterion  may  be  considered  to 
fairly  meet  the  requirements  of  this  particular 
business.  Without  here  going  into  details  of 
the  accommodation,  I may  briefly  say  that  the 
public  portion  includes  dining-rooms  of  various 
capacity,  restaurant,  grill-room,  buffet,  smoking- 
room,  a grand  hall  (now  used  as  a table  d'hote, 
but  originally  intended  for  a ball-room),  lava- 
tories, retiring  and  cloak  rooms,  and,  lastly,  a 
theatre.  The  service  departments,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  allude  more  fully,  are  arranged 
in  a central  block  one  over  another,  correspond- 
ing in  level  with  the  different  dining-rooms,  and 
in  communication  with  one  another  by  means 
of  lifts  and  staircases,  and  comprising  kitchens, 
sculleries,  larders,  pantries,  cleaning- rooms,  wine, 
beer,  and  ice  cellars,  and  store-rooms  for  plate, 
glass,  linen,  groceries,  and  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sions. 

The  general  arrangements  of  the  build- 
ing are, — On  the  ground  floor,  the  principal 
I entrance,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Picca- 
dilly fa9ade,  under  a large  recessed  archway, 
opening  into  a rectangular  vestibule,  30  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  rising  through  two  floors  and  forming  the 
central  means  of  communication  with  all  the 
public  rooms.  The  principal  staircase,  10  ft. 
wide,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance,  and  leads  to  the  table  d’hote  and  other 
dining-rooms  on  the  upper  floors.  On  the  right 
of  the  vestibule  is  the  restaurant,  70  ft.  by  about 
|30  ft.,  and  on  the  left  is  the  buffet,  90  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  with  smoking-room,  40  ft.  by  25  ft.,  at  the 
[farther  end.  There  is  also  a side  entrance  to 
|the  buffet  from  Piccadilly,  having  on  the  right 
ia  small  bar,  where  those  with  strong  palates,  or 
| with  none  at  all,  may  indulge  in  the  fearful  con- 
jcoctions  with  comical  names,  so  much  in  vogue 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  left 
i is  a cigar-shop.  There  is  another  entrance  to 
(the  buffet  from  Jermyn-street  by  the  secondary 
staircase,  which  runs  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  difference  of  level  in  the  two  streets,  to 
obtain  in  a half-basement  a second-class  dining 
or  grill  room,  while  to  gain  still  greater  height 
for  this  room,  the  floor  of  the  smoking-room  has 
been  raised  2 ft.  above  the  general  level  of  the 
ground  floor. 

On  the  first-floor,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
(vestibule,  is  a room,  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  devoted  to 
|the  i;  diner  Parisien,”  and  on  the  east  is  a room 
of  similar  dimensions  for  banquets,  &c.,  and 
ranged  along  the  corridor,  leading  to  Jermyn- 
jstreet,  are  private  rooms  of  different  sizes,  for 
parties  from  ten  to  fifty  persons  ; these  rooms 
I are  also  approached  from  Jermyn-street  by  the 
secondary  staircase.  On  this  floor  the  ser- 
vice to  the  west  or  more  public  rooms  is  by  a 
(separate  passage,  but  for  the  private  rooms 
is  by  the  general  corridor.  This  at  first  sight 
;might  be  considered  an  objection,  but  when  it 
lis  remembered  that  the  visitors  would  be  in  the 
irooms  while  the  dinners  were  being  served,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  much  moment. 

I On  the  second  floor,  at  the  Jermyn-street 
;end  of  the  building,  there  is  a large  room, 
:approached  by  either  staircase,  used  principally 
for  Masonic  meetings  or  banquets,  and  here  the 
'[service  is  direot.  On  this  floor,  but  at  a some- 
what higher^  level,  is  the  grand  hall,  80  ft.  by 
i 50  ft.  and  35  ft.  high  ; this  room  occupies  the 
[jwhole  length  of  the  Piccadilly  front,  and  is 
lllighted  by  the  range  of  great  windows  looking 
|towards  the  street,  and  by  a large  glazed  dome 
in  the  centre. 

I The  kitchens  and  serveries  are  arranged  on 
jsix  successive  stories  in  a vertical  series,  as 
follows : — on  the  first  basement  is  a kitchen, 
principally  for  the  grill-room,  although  much 
of  the  roasting  for  the  restaurant  and  buffet  on 
jthe  ground-floor  is  done  here  ; this  was  at  first 
'done  by  a large  open  dangle,  capable  of  cooking 
a dozen  joints  at  one  time,  but  it  has  now  been 


replaced  by  a gas  roasting-oven,  which  is  much 
more  economical,  takes  up  less  space,  and  does 
not  throw  out  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  the 
open  fire.  Adjoining  this  is  the  vegetable 
kitchen  and  general  scullery,  and  knife,  fork, 
and  glass  cleaning  rooms  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  house, — no  small  labour,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  average  number  of  dinners  and 
luncheons  is  2,000,  and  upon  several  occasions 
the  enormous  number  of  4,500  has  been  reached. 
On  the  ground-floor,  the  kitchen  partakes  more 
of  the  character  of  a serving -room  for  the 
buffet  and  restaurant,  sauces  and  light  things, 
such  as  omelettes,  being  the  only  things  cooked 
here ; for  the  rest,  the  joints  and  vegetables 
come  from  below,  and  entries  and  other  made 
dishes  from  the  chief  kitchen  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  On  the  floor  next  over  this  (mezzanine)  is 
the  principal  plate- cleaning  room.  On  the  first 
floor  the  service  is  for  the  east  and  west  rooms, 
and  the  private  rooms  ; on  the  second  floor  the 
service  is  for  the  Masonic  room  and  the  grand 
hall, — this  may  be  also  served  directly  from  the 
principal  kitchen  on  the  next  floor, — the  whole 
series  being,  as  I said  before,  in  direct  com- 
munication by  means  of  lifts  and  the  servants’ 
staircase. 

The  idea  of  an  underground  theatre  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Athenee  in  Paris ; but  whereas 
that  is  only  partially  Bunk,  this  is  entirely  below 
the  ground-floor.  It  was  not  originally  intended 
as  a theatre,  but  as  a small  concert-room,  and 
was,  indeed,  constructed  as  a square-galleried 
room,  and  it  was  not  until  the  entire  carcass 
was  built  that  it  was  determined  to  oonvert  it 
into  a theatre.  Its  position  has  been  somewhat 
severely  criticised,  and  all  kinds  of  prophecies 
were  made  concerning  it,  some  even  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  audience  would  be  stifled  ; 
but,  from  careful  observations  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  most  of  the  London  theatres,  this  has 
been  found  to  compare  very  favourably  with  the 
best.  Of  course,  the  ventilation  is  assisted  by 
artificial  means,  which  I will  presently  explain 
more  at  length.  The  entrance  to  the  stalls  and 
boxes  is  on  the  right  of  the  central  archway  in  Pic- 
cadilly, and  for  the  pit  and  gallery  from  Jermyn- 
street  ; the  corridors  and  staircases  throughout 
being  entirely  fireproof.  Some  difficulty  arose 
with  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  at  the  time 
it  was  built  as  to  whether  the  theatre  could  be 
considered  a separate  building,  as  the  two 
licences  were  not  allowed  for  the  same  building ; 
but,  after  much  controversy  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
floor  formed  a sufficiently  fireproof  party  division 
to  enable  the  theatre  and  restaurant  to  be  con- 
sidered separate.  The  entrances  were  ulti- 
mately modified,  so  that  there  was  no  connexion 
between  the  two,  except  through  the  outer 
lobbies. 

The  theatre  occupies  the  whole  length  of 
the  Piccadilly  front,  viz.,  80  ft.,  by  a width 
of  50  ft.,  and  the  height  from  the  stalls  to  the 
ceiling  is  27  ft.  It  is  divided  into  stalls  and  pit 
on  the  lower  floor,  balcony  and  boxes  on  the  first 
tier,  and  gallery  and  boxes  on  the  upper  tier, 
and  will  accommodate  over  1,000  persons.  The 
stage  is  25  ft.  deep,  with  a proscenium-opening 
of  22  ft.  Dressing-rooms  are  provided  on  both 
sides  and  under  the  stage,  the  entrance  for  pro- 
fessionals being  by  a separate  staircase  in  the 
Jermyn-street  area.  Cloak  and  retiring  rooms 
are  provided  for  all  classes  on  both  sides  of  the 
house.  Only  very  limited  storage  is  provided 
for  properties,  &c.,  the  stores  and  carpenters’ 
shop  beiDg  elsewhere.  By  doing  this  a very 
serious  element  of  danger  from  fire  is  avoided. 

The  theatre,  buffet,  restaurant,  and  grand  hall 
are  lighted  at  night  by  sunlights,  having  flues 
formed  in  the  floors  by  placing  rolled-iron  joists 
about  2 ft.  apart,  with  slate  bottoms  and  covers, 
to  contain  the  iron  pipes,  of  which  each  light 
has  three,  running  some  distance  from  the 
burner,  the  outer  one  being  carried  as  far  as  the 
upcast  shafts  in  the  walls.  The  stage  having 
such  a limited  height,  the  appliances  were  of  a 
very  special  character,  particularly  as  regards 
lighting.  Wing-burners  were  almost  entirely 
dispensed  with,  the  batten  lights  being  mainly 
depended  upon  to  light  the  scene.  These  have 
iron  hoods,  with  flue-pipes,  coated  thickly  with 
Leroy’s  cement,  leading  to  the  extracting-shafts 
going  to  the  top  of  the  building,  the  only  naked 
lights  on  the  stage  being  the  float  in  front. 

The  planning  the  arrangements  for  ventilating 
and  warming  this  building,  with  all  the  various 
conditions  to  be  met  in  its  several  departments, 
involved  considerable  contrivance,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  structural  difficulties,  and  to 
obtain  the  numerous  air-shafts  in  the  necessary 


positions  for  carrying  away  the  vitiated  ai  and 
to  introduce  fresh  air.  For  this  reason  the 
apparatus  was  divided  into  two  divisions : one 
being  the  theatre,  the  large  hall,  restaurant, 
&c.,  and  the  other  for  the  buffet,  smoking-room, 
grill-room,  and  the  dining-rooms,  facing  Jermyn- 
street.  For  the  ventilation  of  the  theatre  a fan 
is  provided,  4 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  worked  by  a 
direct-acting  steam-engine.  It  draws  its  supply 
down  a series  of  air-shafts,  formed  in  the  main 
eastern  wall,  and  forces  it  into  an  air-chamber 
formed  under  the  floor  of  the  theatre.  From 
this  chamber  shafts  are  carried  up  in  the  walls 
to  diffuse  the  fresh  air  at  different  levels  around 
the  whole  space.  In  addition  to  these  shafts, 
branch  distributing  channels  are  provided  for 
a supply  of  air  for  the  stalls  and  the  pit. 
Heating  power,  composed  of  hot-water  pipes 
arranged  in  coils,  is  fixed  in  the  chambers,  in 
order  that  the  air  supplied  may  be  warmed 
before  its  distribution  when  found  necessary. 
A water  spray  is  also  fixed  in  the  main  cold  air 
supply  for  cleansing  the  air.  For  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  vitiated  air  from  the  body  of  the 
theatre,  a centre  perforation,  about  5 ft.,  is  pro- 
vided, in  direct  communication  with  a powerful 
extraction  shaft,  4 ft.  by  3 ft.,  running  up  the 
entire  height  of  the  building.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  this  shaft,  the  waste  heat 
from  the  grill  stove,  and  the  products  of  com- 
bustion from  the  sun-burner  that  lights  the 
theatre,  are  carried  up  the  centre  in  independent 
wrought-iron  pipes.  At  the  gallery  level,  and 
also  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  four  other  extrac- 
tion shafts  are  provided.  It  is  found  that  when 
this  apparatus  is  in  full  working  the  amount  of 
air  supplied  and  extracted  is  equal  to  the  entire 
renewal  of  the  cubic  contents  of  the  theatre 
from  five  to  six  times  per  hour. 

The  ventilation  arrangements  for  the  large 
hall  consist  of  a series  of  inlets  of  fresh  air 
around  three  sides  of  the  hall,  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  chamber  already  described. 
The  vitiated  air  is  removed  through  the  sun- 
burner,  and  the  perforations  round  it  communi- 
cating with  a main  extractor  formed  over  the 
dome.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  large  hall  is  generally  applied  to  all  the 
rooms  throughout  the  building.  A second  fan 
is  provided  for  forcing  the  air  to  the  rooms 
situated  towards  the  Jermyn-street  front.  The 
steam  boilers  are  placed  in  a convenient  part  of 
the  basement,  and  are  three  in  number ; two  of 
these  are  in  constant  work,  the  third  retained  as 
a supernumerary.  They  supply  the  steam  for 
all  the  culinary  purposes,  for  working  the  cold 
water  and  fire  service,  and  the  steam  for  the 
hot-water  supply,  and  ventilation  and  heating 
arrangements.  The  steam  boilers  are  placed 
under  supervision,  and  are  inspected  and  cleaned 
out  every  two  months. 

The  hot-water  services  to  kitchen,  sculleries, 
lavatories,  &c.,  are  worked  by  a steam  heater 
fixed  in  the  basement,  from  which  a 2-in.  con- 
tinuous flow  is  carried  through  the  different  de- 
partments, with  suitable  outlets  where  required. 
The  flow  terminates  in  two  spacious  circulating 
cisterns,  and  a return-pipe  is  taken  back  to  the 
heater,  passing  on  its  road  all  the  lavatories  at 
the  Jermyn-street  front. 

The  necessity  of  easy  and  rapid  communica- 
tion between  the  store-rooms  on  the  lowest  base- 
ment and  the  kitchens  at  the  top,  and  on  inter- 
mediate floors,  was  provided  for  by  deciding  to 
use  a direct-acting  hydraulic  lift.  And  as  it  was 
seen  that  a large  quantity  of  water  would  be 
required  to  work  it,  the  questions  of  water 
supply  and  lifting  machinery  were  considered 
by  Messrs.  Eastons  & Anderson,  whom  I con- 
sulted upon  this  part  of  the  work,  and  who  drew 
out  a scheme,  which  was  carried  out  with  slight 
modifications  by  Messrs.  Turner  & Co.,  of  East- 
street.  A 5-in.  pipe  was  connected  to  the 
Grand  Junction  Company’s  main  in  Piccadilly, 
which,  immediately  on  entering  the  building, 
branched  into  two  pipes,  each  with  a meter 
attached.  One  of  these  pipes  supplied  the 
water  at  high  pressure,  and  the  other  at  low 
pressure,  the  rate  of  charge  for  the  water 
supplied  by  the  former  being  25  per  cent,  more 
than  for  that  supplied  by  the  latter.  On  the 
roof  of  the  building  a cast-iron  tank  was  fixed, 
measuring  about  20  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  about 
4 ft.  deep,  and  from  it  were  taken  the  supplies 
to  the  kitchens  and  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  lift.  In  the  base- 
ment beneath  the  floor  level,  a brick  tank  was 
made,  lined  with  asphalte,  and  to  it  was 
connected  the  service  from  tbe  low-pressure 
pipe  before  mentioned,  and  also  the  overflow 
from  the  other  tank.  The  water  discharged 
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by  the  lift  on  its  descent  is  conducted  to  the 
brick  tank,  near  which  is  fixed  a steam-pump, 
which  draws  the  water  from  the  brick  tank  and 
forces  it  up  to  the  cast-iron  one  on  roof.  Thus 
no  waste  of  water  occurs,  and  the  cost  of  the 
power  for  working  the  lift  is  represented  by 
the  steam  used  for  driving  the  pump.  The 
boilers  which  are  provided  for  the  heating  and 
ventilating,  and  the  cooking  apparatus,  also 
supply  the  steam  required  by  the  pump.  It 
is  only  for  short  intervals  and  at  different 
times  in  the  day  or  night  that  the  Water  Com- 
pany’s pressure  is  sufficient  to  reach  the  upper 
tank,  bo  that  practically  all  the  water  used  is 
received  at  low  pressure  and  pumped  up.  On 
the  high-pressure  main  and  on  the  supply-pipe 
to  lift  are  fixed  on  each  floor  fire-cocks  with 
hose  and  connexions  ; and  since  the  upper  tank 
almost  always  has  some  10,000  gallons  of  water 
in  it,  a large  supply  is  available  in  case  of 
fire.  The  hydraulic  lift  consists  of  a wrought- 
turned  ram,  7i  in.  diameter,  working  water- 
tight through  a gland  at  the  top  of  a cylinder 
sunk  into  the  ground,  and  has  an  oak  cage  on 
the  top  of  it,  with  the  necessary  guides,  valves, 
balance- weight,  &c.,  as  usual.  The  length  of 
the  ram  exceeds  by  about  3 ft.  the  total  height 
of  the  ascent-cage,  which  is  72  ft.,  being  the 
height  of  the  top  kitchen  floor  above  the  lowest 
basement.  The  water-pressure  acting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ram  pushes  it  out  of  the  cylinder 
and  so  raises  the  cage.  A rope  passing  through 
the  cage  and  extending  the  whole  height  of 
the  lift-shaft,  enables  it  to  be  started  or  stopped 
by  a person  inside  it  or  standing  on  any  floor. 
The  well  for  containing  the  cylinder  of  the 
lift  was  sunk  to  a depth  below  the  basement 
of  80  ft.,  or  110  ft.  below  Piccadilly ; it  was 
lined  with  9-in.  brickwork  in  cement,  and 
finished  3 ft.  diameter  in  the  clear.  The  London 
clay  was  not  passed  through  until  the  extreme 
bottom  of  the  well  was  reached,  when  a little 
water  made  its  appearance.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  well  it  gradually  rose  until  it  at- 
tained a height  of  about  60  ft.  from  the  bottom. 
All  the  food-lifts  are  worked  by  hand  by  means 
of  an  endless  rope,  and  are  made  with  double 
boxes  attached  to  one  another  by  ropes,  so  that 
as  one  box  ascends  the  other  descends. 

The  basement  is  considerably  below  the  main 
sewer  in  Piccadilly,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  all  the  sewage  would  have  to  be 
pumped  up,  but,  fortunately,  it  was  found  that 
in  Regent-Btreet,  at  the  end  of  Jermyn-street., 
there  existed  an  old  sewer  40  ft.  below  the  road- 
way. Permission  to  enter  this  was  given,  and 
a barrel-drain  was  driven  up  Jermyn-street,  into 
which  all  the  sewage  passes.  It  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  keep  the  drains  free  in  this 
class  of  building  than  in  any  other,  owing  to  the 
enormous  quantities  of  fat  and  refuse  of  all 
kinds  from  the  sculleries.  Although  every  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  arresting  and  collect- 
ing it  by  means  of  traps,  yet  it  was  found  that 
a laro-e  portion  of  the  fat  passed  away  with  the 
water  into  the  down-pipes,  where  it  quickly 
got  chilled  and  adhered  to  the  pipes,  causing 
partial  stoppages ; this  was  at  last  remedied, 
by  turning  the  waste  steam  into  them,  which 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  them  warm,  and  so 
preventing  any  deposit.  I must  say  here  that 
the  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were  a mistake, 
as  I turned  the  steam  into  the  cast-iron  floor 
gutters,  the  result  being  that  owing  to  expansion 
and  contraction  the  joints  soon  became  leaky. 

I have  now  abandoned  floor  gutters  altogether 
in  kitchens,  and  carry  the  waste  steam  to  the 
stack  pipes  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  was  excavated  to 
a depth  of  30  ft.  below  the  level  of  Piccadilly, 
and  in  a great  part  the  adjoining  buildings  were 
underpinned  to  that  depth.  In  several  places  water 
was  found,  and  in  order  to  keep  it  back  I adopted 
a system  which  had  been  successfully  tried  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  for  other  purposes,  which  was, 
to  build  the  back  portion  of  the  underpinning  first 
1 ft.  2 in.  thick,  and  render  it  with  asphalte, 
leaving  bond  for  the  face  work,  the  bonders 
being  coated  with  and  set  in  asphalte  as  the 
outer  work  came  up.  The  result  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  although  in  one  place  the  water 
came  through  so  fast  from  an  old  well  on  the 
adjoining  premises,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty the  asphalte  was  made  to  adhere  to  the 
bricks.  At  first,  the  water  thus  intercepted 
ran  down  the  back  of  the  wall  and  rose  under 
the  footings ; to  carry  this  off  I constructed 
surface  drains  with  cesspools,  and  ran  it  into 
the  main  drain,  but  as  the  ground  consolidated, 
this  ceased  in  a great  measure,  and  is  now 
scarcely  perceptible. 


The  concrete  for  foundations,  and  the  mortar, 
is  General  Scott’s  selenitic  ; the  floors  through- 
out are  fireproof,  the  basements  and  ground 
floor  on  Fox  & Barrett’s  principle,  and  the  upper 
floors  on  Dennett’s  system,  which  I consider 
above  all  the  best.  The  reason  for  using  Fox  & 
Barrett’s  for  the  lower  floors  was  to  form  a 
strong  abutment  for  the  houses  and  ground  all 
round,  to  take  the  place  of  the  shores,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  Btrike  before  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  form  the  floors. 

The  large  size  of  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floors 
necessitated  an  elaborate  arrangement  of 
stanchions  and  girders  to  carry  the  walls 
above,  indeed,  broadly  speaking,  the  whole  of 
the  interior  was  constructed  in  that  way.  All 
the  main  stanchions  are  protected  by  brick- 
work, and  the  girders  either  by  concrete  or 
plaster. 

During  the  building,  various  modifications 
were  made  from  time  to  time,  which,  in  some 
cases,  caused  an  entire  change  of  the  system 
of  girders ; the  most  notable  being  that  caused 
by  the  conversion  of  the  theatre.  1 he.  box- 
girder,  carrying  the  west  wall  of  the  vestibule, 
was  calculated  as  being  continuous,  having 
bearings  on  four  intermediate  stanchions  and 
the  walls  at  either  end,  which  made  it  a com- 
paratively light  one.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  the  two  centre  stanchions  in  order  to 
form  the  circle,  a plate-girder,  50  ft.  bearing, 
and  3 fc.  8 in.  deep,  was  inserted  under  the  floor 
of  the  great  hall,  and  the  lower  one  hung  up  to 
it  by  slings,  brought  up  to  their  work  by  key 
and  cottar  connexions ; this,  considering  the 
roof  was  on,  and  the  floors  formed,  was  rather 
an  anxious  operation,  the  girder  was  hoisted  m 
halves,  and  riveted  in  place ; the  amount  of 
deflection  in  the  lower  girder  being  less  than 
1.16th  of  an  inch,  after  the  removing  of  the 
hydraulic  jacks  which  supported  it  during  the 
alteration. 

The  Piccadilly  roof  consists  of  four  Warren 
girders  17  ft.  deep,  the  roof  shape  being  made 
by  saddle  frames  fixed  to  the  backs,  the  whole 
very  light,  and  giving  plenty  of  space  for  the 
dormitories.  The  Jermyn-street  roof  is  of 
different  construction.  The  whole  of  the  space 
being  required,  there  could  be  no  principals  ; it 
is  therefore  formed  with  an  upper  and  lower 
curb  as  tension  and  compression  girders,  the 
whole  of  the  strains  being  discharged  at  the 
angles.  The  other  parts  of  the  building,  although 
in  some  cases  complicated,  presented  only  the 
difficulties  usually  met  with,  and  it  would  be 
uninttresling  if  I were  to  give  a fu  ther  descrip- 
tion. I shall  therefore  proceed  to  notice  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  decorations,  which 
is  the  tile  work.  I have  here  used  it  very  ex- 
tensively as  wall  decoration,  and  whatever  may 
be  its  merits  or  its  faults  artistically,  it  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  being  bright  and  clean, 
practically  iudestructible,  and  not  too  expensive, 
and,  what  is  most  important,  it  will  wash.  It 
was  the  first  experiment  on  so  large  a scale, 
and  I may  say  I brought  the  idea  with  me  from 
South  Kensington,  where  it  was  then  being 
adopted  in  the  refreshment  - rooms,  and  its 
mauy  obvious  advantages  led  me  to  use  it  so 
extensively. 

When  I first  proposed  to  tile  the  walls,  it  was 
thought  that  the  effect  would  be  too  like  a 
butcher’s  shop,  but  having  an  opportunity  of 
using  it  on  a smaller  scale  at  the  Mansion  House 
Station  Restaurant,  my  clients  were  convinced 
of  its  utility,  and  determined  to  adopt  it  for 
this  building. 

The  cartoons  for  the  figure  subjects  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  Coke,  and  the  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  A Son,  who  also  carried  out 
the  painted  decorations  in  the  various  rooms  and 
in  the  theatre.  The  floors  of  all  the  rooms  are 
laid  out  with  parquetry  by  various  makers.  The 
vestibule  is  paved  with  marble  mosaic  by  Burke, 
assisted  by  Italian  workmen. 

The  building  now  in  coarse  of  erection  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Criterion  will  contain  on  the 
ground  floor  a buffet  and  Bmoking-room  29  ft.  by 
70  ft.,  with  a still-room  at  the  end,  to  supply 
both  the  bar  in  the  present  building,  and  also 
the  additional  one.  The  first  floor  is  designed 
to  be  used  either  as  separate  dining-rooms,  or  a 
suite  of  Masonic  rooms.  The  upper  floor  will  be 
in  communication  with  the  grand  hall,  by  means 
of  a large  opening  which  may  be  closed  at 
pleasure  by  shutters,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
either  as  an  extension  for  the  table  d’hdte,  or 
for  privato  banquets. 

The  service  of  all  these  rooms  will  be  from 
the  present  kitchens. 

As  an  example  of  a similar  class  of  restaurant, 


Mr.  Verity  alluded  to  the  “ Gaiety,”  which  he 
has  just  reconstructed.  In  effecting  this,  it  be- 
came necessary,  as  our  readers  have  already 
been  told,  to  take  out  the  whole  of  the  Strand 
front  and  a part  of  the  side  front,  as  the  former 
mezzanine  was  removed  to  give  greater  height 
to  the  buffet ; this  involved  a work  of  under- 
pinning probably  the  most  extensive  yet  accom- 
plished. It  was  done  most  skilfully,  and  with 
the  most  satisfactory  result,  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute 
for  session  1878-79  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz. : — 

As  Fellows:  Mr.  John  Bryce,  Edinburgh  ; Mr. 
Percival  Gordon  Smith  (Associate),  architect 
to  the  Local  Government  Board ; Mr.  Thomas 
Edward  Colcutt,  Bloomsbury-square ; and  Mr. 
Thomas  William  Cutler  (Associate),  Queen- 
square,  Bloomsbury. 

As  Associates  : Mr.  S.  C.  Searle,  Ludgate-hill ; 
Mr.  L.  E.  Hickmott,  Rotherham;  Mr.  J.  F. 
Shenton,  Rotherham  ; Mr.  A.  F.  Watson,  Lam- 
port ; Mr.  W.  D.  Bayliss,  Singapore,  Straits 
Settlements  ; Mr.  F.  Pinches,  Strand ; Mr.  C.  A. 
Gould,  Great  George-street,  Westminster  ; Mr. 
W.  Woodward,  Granville-square ; and  Mr.  W. 
Grellier,  Abchurch-lane. 

As  Honorary  Associate  : Mr.  John  Everett 
Millais,  R.A.,  Palace-gate. 

The  President  observed  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing it  was  intimated  that,  with  the  approval  of 
the  members,  the  Council  would,  according  to 
precedent,  prepare  an  address  of  condolence 
with  her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of 
the  affliction  with  which  she  had  recently  been 
visited.  The  address  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  Council  was  as  follows : — 

“The  dutiful  Add  rest  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 

Architects  to  her  most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Majestt,  — Th#  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  of  the  other  members  of  their 
body,  desire  respectfully  to  approach  your  Majesty,  not 
only  as  the  Royal  Patron  of  this  Institute,  but  also  as  their 
gracious  8overeigu,  with  au  expression  of  deep-felt  sym- 
psthy  in  the  eurly  death  of  your  Majesty's  bfloved 
daughter,  the  Princess  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hease- 
Darmstadt,  who,  by  her  self-devotion  and  thoughtful 
energy  on  two  momentous  occasions,  when  the  whole 
nation  was  suffering  intense  anxiety,  secured  the  affec- 
tionate esteem  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  Pre- 
sident and  Council  earnestly  implore  that  Almighty  God, 
who  has  seen  fit  again  to  visit  your  Majesty  with  sorrow, 
may  in  His  goodness  and  in  response  to  the  prayers  of  a 
united  people,  sustain  and  comfort  the  Queen,  the  Grand 
Dube,  and  all  the  Royal  family,  in  this  present  time  of 
affliction. 

8igned  and  sealed,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  the 
general  body  of  Members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Charles  Barrt,  President.” 

The  Secretary  also  read  the  letter  of  con- 
dolence which  had  been  sent  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Honorary 
Secretary,  a post  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
letter,  “he  occupied  during  eight  years  with 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  col- 
leagues.” 

The  President  said  that  many  of  the  members 
would  be  aware  that  their  friend  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  recently  left  England  for  two  or  three 
months’  change,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  hear 
that  there  were  strong  grounds  for  hoping  that 
his  health,  which  had  been  almost  completely 
broken  down,  would  soon  be  entirely  restored. 
Though  absent  from  its  meetings,  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  Institute,  and  he  had  sent  draw- 
ings of  the  remarkable  bascule  bridge  which 
he  had  designed  to  cross  the  Thames  below 
London  Bridge;  also  an  effigy  of  Temple  Bar 
cast  from  the  lead  which  came  from  its  roof. 
It  was  possible,  however,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  illness,  the  paper  which  he  had  promised 
on  “Electric  Lighting”  would  not  be  read  this 
session. 

A short  discussion,  or  conversation,  rather, 
then  took  place  on  Captain  Burton’s  paper  on 
“ Remains  of  Buildings  in  Midian.”  * 

The  President  observed  that  the  apology  with 
which  Capt.  Burton  had  commenced  his  paper, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  little  to  interest 
architects  in  the  land  of  Midian,  was  quite 


* Builder,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  1350. 
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I unneeded,  for  the  paper  contained  some  most 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  remains  of 
i ancient  buildings  which  he  had  discovered, — 
I l’emains  the  existence  of  which  set  one  con- 
jecturing as  to  what  the  buildings  were  like 
I originally.  Indeed,  the  general  information 
i which  the  paper  contained,  putting  aside  alto- 
gether that  which  dealt  with  the  remains  of  old 
I buildings,  was  most  interesting  and  valuable. 

, Professor  Kerr  said  he  should  like  to  ask 
I Capt.  Burton  whether,  without  going  into  details 
i of  archaxological  proof,  he  could  say  if  it  was 
| his  impression  or  belief  that  any  of  the  remains 
| he  had  met  with  in  Midian  wore  those  of  pre- 
i Roman  buildings  ? 

Captain  Burton  said  be  had  met  with  one 
; ruin  which  was  distinctly  of  the  date  of  Herod 
Augustus,  but  most  of  the  remains  were  in  such 
a state  that  they  might  bo  of  almost  any  age. 
I The  city  of  Madyan,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and 
; now  in  ruins,  was  built  of  alabaster,  which  had 
I crumbled  away  and  was  of  the  consistency  of 
| salt.  Amongst  the  coins  he  had  found  was  a 
i forged  one  (showing  that  there  were  “ smashers” 
in  those  days)  with  a representation  of  an 
I Athenian  temple  on  one  side.  It  was  composed 
i almost  entirely  of  copper,  with  a thin  coating  of 
silver  over  it.  Of  course  this  forged  coin,  which 
I dated  about  300  B.C.,  might  have  been  im- 
i ported  into  Midian,  but  there  was  no  reason 
! for  supposing  so,  as  there  were  found  in  con- 
j tiguity  with  it  many  coins  of  distinctly  local 
origin,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  owl  still  sur- 
vived. Ho  could  scarcely  form  any  idea  of  the 
ox-iginal  buildings.  In  the  book  of  Numbers 
(xxxi.  10)  mention  was  made  of  “ cities  ” and 
| “ goodly  castles  ” of  Midian  being  burnt  by  the 
children  of  Israel.  Almost  all  the  tribes  at 
(present  inhabiting  the  country  were  modern, 
and  of  Egyptian  origin.  It  was  a question  hotly 
contested  amongst  German  scholars  whether 
i the  Nabathmans  were  not  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Babylon. 

I Professor  Hayter  Lewis  asked  Captain  Burton 
(whether  he  had  mot  with  any  stone  circles  or 
■ dolmens  in  his  travels  through  Midian. 

I Captain  Burton  replied  that  he  had  not  met 
with  any  circles,  though  ho  had  heard  of  the 
iexistence  of  a single  dolmen, — a stone  mounted 
(upon  three  supports. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  by 
acclamation  to  Captain  Burton, 

Mr.  Thomas  Verity’s  paper  on  “ The  Modern 
Itestaurant  ” was  road.  Of  this  we  give  the 
(substance  on  another  page. 


DEMOCBACY  IN  ART. 

1 At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  8th  inst., 
, at  the  Rooms,  4,  St.  Martin’s-place,  Mr.  C.  H.  E. 
iCarmichael  read  an  important  paperon  “Rubens, 
and  the  Antwerp  Art  Congress.”  Mr.  Charles 
(Clarke,  Q.C.,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
igood  attendance. 

Mr.  Carmichael  said, — When  the  City  of  Ant- 
iwerp,  for  the  second  time  within  the  same 
(century,  resolved  to  celebrate  a festival  in 
(honour  of  her  renowned  citizen,  Peter  Paul 
iRubens,  she  threw  herself  into  the  work  of 
(rejoicing  with  an  ardour  that  few  great  mer- 
cantile centres  would  display  for  such  an  object, 
land  with  a good  tasto  that  still  fewer  could 
rival.  The  great  secret  of  the  Rubens  festival 
(and  Art  Congress  of  1877  seems  to  me  to  have 
Been  that  the  festival  was  everybody’s  festival, 
.and  that  all  ranks  of  Antwerp  society,  and  even 
(both  the  great  parties  which  so  Pharply  divide 
Belgian  politics  and  Belgian  society,  united  in 
showing  their  common  i-espect  for  the  memory 
of  Rubens.  How  strong  a hold  that  memory 
lhas  on  the  Belgian  mind  nothing  could  more 
strikingly  testify  than  this  universality  of  cele- 
bration which  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
centenary  of  1877.  That  it  should  have  been 
(determined  to  make  an  art  congress  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  festival  will  be  accepted 
las  most  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  success 
was  due  to  the  same  widely-diffused  energy,  of 
,which  I have  already  spoken.  Taken  up  heartily 
i y the  highest  office-bearers  in  the  municipality, 
kinder  the  presidency  of  the  over-worked  but 
ever  courteous  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  M. 
(Leopold  de  Wael,  and  the  able  chairmanship  of 
M.  Picher,  the  Antwerp  Art  Congress  played 
i conspicuous  part  in  the  more  serious  features 
pf  the  Rubens  centenary. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  composition 
-f  tho  Autwerp  Art  Congress,  which  included 
-,he  names  of  well-known  Continental  artists, 


Mr.  Carmichael  continued: — I have  been  thus 
particular  in  giving  these  names  in  order  that 
those  of  us  who  did  not  follow  its  proceedings 
at  the  time  may  form  their  judgment  as  to  the 
general  calibre  of  its  members.  I cannot  attempt 
to  carry  you  with  me  through  all  the  manifold 
details  of  the  discussions  of  even  one  section, 
but  must  content  myself  with  dwelling  upon 
some  of  the  more  widely  interesting  general 
features  of  the  Congress  and  Festival.  We 
discussed  Rubens  from  pretty  nearly  every 
possible  point  of  view,  and  tried  to  get  some 
light  thrown  upon  every  kind  of  influence  that 
he  exercised  over  his  contemporaries,  and  that 
his  contemporaries  exercised  over  him.  How 
far  we  succeeded  is  a question  which,  I think, 
cannot  yet  be  fully  answered,  for  the  after- 
results of  Buch  discussions  are  slow  in  developing 
themselves,  and  the  influence  of  the  mere  fact 
of  such  a gathering  for  such  an  object  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  number  or  quality  of  the 
papers  read  or  opinions  sustained.  I incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  questions  proposed  on  such 
occasions,  and  circulated  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  world,  produce  an  effect  in  stimu- 
lating research  and  quickening  thought  of 
which  the  full  power  will  only  be  known 
perhaps  in  aftertimes,  when  research  shall  have 
resulted . in  the  acknowledgment  of  facts 
hitherto  ignored,  or  in  the  setting  of  well-known 
facts  in  a new  light,  and  when  thought  shall 
have  been  quickened  into  action.  No  one,  I 
think,  can  study  the  heads  of  discussion  pro- 
posed at  Antwerp  in  1877  without  feeling  that, 
although  on  many  points  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion could  be  expected  during  the  sittings  of 
the  congress,  much  would  be  gained  by  the 
very  clash  of  opinion,  and  still  more  by  their 
free  and  temperate  expression.  Questions  which 
to  the  British  mind  are  apt  to  appear  unprac- 
tical may  have,  it  seems  to  me,  a very  practical 
value  in  countries  whose  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions are  still  in  their  infancy,  but  whose  people 
prize  the  constitutional  liberties  which  they 
themselves,  or  their  fathers,  have  not  long  won. 
When  such  a people  discuss  the  influence  of 
“ Democracy  in  Art,”  ancient  Greece  and  Medi- 
eval Italy  seem  to  enter  the  lists,  and  modern 
Belgium  seems  to  become  more  the  “cockpit 
of  Europe.” ; but  this  time  the  strife,  though 
keen,  is  conducted,  in  regard  to  a tournament, 
where  the  object  is  to  unhorse,  not  to  slay,  the 
opposing  knight. 

It  may  serve  as  Borne  illustration  of  the 
general  character  of  the  discussion  on  the 
questions  of  the  day  which  entered  into  the 
programme  of  the  Antwerp  Congress  if  I give 
a few  extracts  from  the  debates  on  “The 
Influence  of  Democracy  in  Art,”  for  here  if 
anywhere,  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress might  be  expected  to  split.  I do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  a greater  amount  of  warmth 
characterised  these  sittings  than  some  others  in 
which  the  topics  were  less  exciting  ; but  it  is,  I 
think,  only  just  to  Belgium  to  state  that  the 
discussion  was  opened  by  an  Antwerp  art  pro- 
fessor, M.  Van  der  Bussche,  in  very  temperate 
language,  and  that  one  of  the  representatives, 
of  what  might  be  called  the  authoritative  or 
aristocratic,  as  opposed  to  the  democratic  theory, 
Herr  Schcefmann,  admitted  that  if  by  the 
democracy  was  meant  the  whole  people,  in  all 
the  various  manifestations  of  national  life,  he 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of 
democracy  in  art,  for  art,  he  said,  “springs 
from  the  people,  and  belongs  to  their  whole 
life.”  Yet  this  was  the  language  held  by  one 
who  professed  to  believe  that  the  artist  is  “ by 
nature  aristocratic,  and  inclined  towards  autho- 
rity.” M.  Van  der  Bussche,  in  his  opening 
speech,  gave  a brief  glance, — very  necessary  to 
the  true  undei'standing  of  the  question  under 
discussion, — at  the  various  meanings  of  the  word 
“democracy.”  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  one  of  our  most  recent  English  writers  on 
this  thorny  subject,  Sir  T.  Erskine  May, 
had  always  kept  these  various  meanings  in 
view  in  the  course  of  his  elaborate  work  on 
“ Democracy  in  Europe.”  Now  it  is  evidently 
true,  as  M.  Van  der  Bussche  observed,  that 
democracy  in  the  ancient  world  was  a different 
thing  from  modern  democracy,  and  it  is  further 
true  that  Greek  democracy  differed  from  that 
of  Rome.  Yet,  again,  Mediaxval  democi’acy 
differed  alike  from  its  predecessors,  and  in  the 
present  day  American  democracy  is  widely 
different  from  that  which  manifests  itself  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  under  varied  forms, 
which  are  the  outcome  of  European  society  and 
a European  past.  According  to  the  view  of 


M.  Van  der  Bussche,  art  should  be  a beacon, 
lighting  the  way  of  the  nations,  and  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  guide  democracy,  not  to  be  guided 
by  it.  This  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a com- 
promise between  the  two  views  of  art ; if  so,  it 
is,  at  any  rate  to  my  mind,  a compromise  em- 
bodying, and  not  giving  up,  truth.  It  is  also 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  view  of  Dr. 
Scbarpurans,  for  that  which,  he  maintained, 
springs  from  tho  people,  and  is  an  integi’al  part 
of  their  life  in  all  its  various  manifestations, 
is  scarcely  best  fitted  to  be  unto  the  people  as 
a beacon,  lighting  the  way  of  the  nations.  In 
this  manner  we  may,  I think,  harmonise  the 
seemingly  conflicting  theories  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  democracy  in  art,  without  giving  np 
anything  which  is  essential.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  was  enough  truth  on  both  sides 
for  the  members  of  tho  msthetic  section  of 
the  Antwerp  Congress  to  bo  able  to  separate,  as 
they  did,  with  their  friendly  feelings  towards 
each  other  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Congress 
only  treated  questions  of  theory.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  Legislative  Section,  which  discussed  the 
possibility  of  framing  an  international  art  copy- 
right law,  and  the  basis  of  whose  discussions 
was,  to  my  mind,  more  practical  than  that 
adopted  by  some  more  recent  congresses,  (}he 
labours  of  the  Historical  Section  deserve  our 
attention,  the  question  before  it  being,  “ What 
elements  do  we  possess  for  a history  of  the  works 
of  Rubens  ? ” The  section  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  elements,  which  were  nume- 
rous, but  scattered  over  Europe,  ought  to  be 
brought  together  and  published  in  a collective 
form,  and  edited  by  a committee  to  be  named 
by  the  authorities,  under  the  appropriate  title 
of  “ Codex  Diplomaticus  Rubenianus.”  It  is 
proposed  that  the  volumes  constituting  this 
“Codex”  should  embrace  all  official,  notarial, 
and  other  documents,  registers,  &c.t  illustrating 
the  history  of  Rubens,  as  well  as  a complete 
collection  of  his  correspondence,  comprising 
letters  addressed  to  him,  no  less  than  those 
written  by  him  ; biographies,  when  founded 
on  official  documents,  and  drawn  up  not  more 
than  a century  after  his  death ; extracts  from 
contemporary  historians  and  chronicles;  and, 
generally,  everything  that  may  seem  likely 
to  throw  a light  upon  the  life  and  works  of 
Rubens.  This  is,  it  will  be  seen,  both  a com- 
prehensive and  a practical  scheme.  It  is  one 
which,  in  this  Society  at  least,  must  meet  with 
well-wishers,  as  offering  the  promise  of  a sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  literary  history  of  art, 
in  the  full  story  of  a great  artist  who  was  widely 
known  and  highly  esteemed  in  England.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  not  only  our  State  Paper 
Office,  but  also  pi-ivate  collections,  may  contain 
some  documents  which  ought  to  find  a place  in 
this  proposed  publication  ; and  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  town  of  Antwerp,  which  re- 
ceived its  English  visitors  with  such  hearty,  as 
well  as  magnificent,  hospitality,  would  appre- 
ciate a return  which  Bhould  take  the  shape  of 
assistance  in  the  illustration  of  her  great  citizen. 

I should,  for  my  own  part,  gladly  receive  and 
transmit  to  Antwerp  any  information,  whether 
from  public  or  private  sources,  tending  to  aid 
the  Antwerp  committee  in  making  the  proposed 
work  worthy  of  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
it.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  city  of  the 
Plantin  Press  will  do  all  honour  to  ics  typo- 
graphical no  leB8  than  to  its  other  artistic 
memorials.  In  the  wonderful  procession  which 
wended  its  way  by  torchlight,  as  well  as  by 
sunlight,  through  the  picturesque  streets  of  old 
Antwerp,  and  down  the  broad  boulevards  of 
modern  Antwerp,  the  printing-press  of  the 
famous  house  of  Plantin  had  its  place  along 
with  the  principal  works  of  Rubens. 

My  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  Rubens  festival  of  1877  would  be  still  more 
imperfect  than  it  is  wei’e  I not  to  lay  before  you 
some  of  the  interesting  eulogies  passed  on  the 
great  Flemish  master  by  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives of  the  world  of  art,  who  came  to  do 
his  memory  honour  in  his  own  city.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  must  stand  out  the  care- 
fully-weighed judgment  of  the  veteran  M.  Charles 
Blanc,  of  the  Institute  of  France,  who,  standing 
by  the  newly  unveiled  bust  of  Rubens,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Museum,  spoke  to  this  effect : — 

“ Like  a musician  showing  his  superiority  alike 
in  the  invention  of  a theme,  in  its  composition, 
in  its  rendering  on  the  stage,  and  in  its  vocalisa- 
tion, Rubens  is  at  once  an  admirable  composer, 
and  the  most  brilliant  virtuosi.  One  of  the 
things  most  astonishing  to  the  sesthetical  sense 
is  that  the  Low  Countries,  the  most  distant 
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province  of  the  empire  of  art,  the  furthest  from 
its  first  home,  should  have  seen  the  birth  of 
the  great  painters  who  were  to  carry  eloquence 
of  colouring  and  chiaroscuro  to  their  highest 
pitch.  Far  from  imitating  the  French  artists  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  owed  nothing  to 
foreign  influence,  Itubens  went  abroad  to 

Beek  inspiration  and  ideas.” 

It  was  through  studying  Titian  and  Veronese 
in  Venice,  and  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  see  everything,  even  colour- 
ing on  a great  scale.  It  is  because  Rubens 
never  became  simply  local  in  his  art  conceptions 
that  he  has  given  strangers  a right  to  come  and 
take  part  in  a festival  to  which  his  spirit  of 
universality  seemed  to  invite  them.  The  dele- 
gate of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Stockholm,  said  “ Every  Swede  who  has 
learned  to  read  has  also  learned  to  venerate  the 
name  of  Rubens,  and  to  know  something  of 
his  titles  to  renown,  if  only  in  the  6liape  of 
the  ten  or  twelve  masterpieces  which  wo  are 
proud  to  possess  from  the  brush  of  an  artist  who 
was  the  living  embodiment  of  the  art  of  an 
epoch  at  once  brilliant  and  militant,  and  whose 
name  is  one  of  the  privileged  band  of  names  that 
light  up  the  darkness  of  the  ages.”  Rhetoric 
paid  its  tribute  to  the  languago  I have  cited. 
Painting,  engraving,  photography  contributed 
their  share  in  the  interesting  specimens  of 
Rubens  and  other  masters,  and  reproductions  of 
the  works  of  Rubens  in  the  galleries  of  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  gathered  to- 
gether in  Antwerp  during  the  festival.  That 
music,  too,  had  her  part,  and  that  no  unim- 
portant one,  in  the  glorification  of  Rubens,  is  a 
fact  which  I must  not  omit  to  commemorate, 
and  those  who  heard  the  “ Rubens  Cantata”  are 
not  likely  to  forget  the  music  played  in  the 
Rubens  Tercentenary  of  1877. 

A brief  discussion  followed  in  which  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Eighton  and  Mr.  Vaux  took  part,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Carmichael  for  his  paper. 


is  liable  to  become  slippery,  and  forma  an  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous pavement,  and  one  not  suitable  for  use  as  a paving 
material.  8omo  of  this  stone  has  been  laid  down  about 
twelve  years,  and  I am  unable  to  detect  that  it  is  yet  worn 
to  any  appreciable  degree. 

I may,  however,  state  that  the  quality  of  the  Welsh 
granite  laid  down  in  Bradford  is  not  that  which  is  best 
adapted  for  paving  purposes.  A quantity  of  this  granite, 
which  was  laid  down  for  crossings  a fow  years  ago,  has 
recently  had  to  be  taken  up ; and  in  the  course  of  some 
correspondence  with  the  company  supplying  it,  I was 
informed  that  the  stone  was  supplied  as  channel  runners,— 
not  ns  crossing  stones.  This  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  sample  of  Welsh  granite,  for  an  abundant  supply  can 
be  obtained  out  of  the  grey  rock,  equal  to  the  Mountsorrel 
and  Dalbeattie  granite,  both  as  respects  security  of  foot- 
hold, cost,  and  durability.  Large  quantities  of  this  grey 
granite  arc  being  used  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where 
it  gives  great  satisfaction.” 

What  the  Nevin  Company’s  circular  makes  of 
this  is, — 

“ The  following  extract  from  a special  report  upon  the 
subject  of  granite  paving  made  by  the  borough  surveyor 
of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  at  the  request  of  the  street  and 
drainage  committee,  shows  the  relative  value  of  Welsh 
granite,  as  compared  with  some  other  descriptions  used  lor 

' ' that  borough.  The  surveyor’s  .experiments  and 


eSoa&tTons are' basetTon  a period  of' twenty-live  years,  and 


granite  he  says,  ‘an  abundant 

supply  can  be  obtained  out  of  the  grey  rock  equal  to  Mount- 
sorrel  and  Dalbeattie  granite,  both  as  respects  security  ot 
foothold,  cost,  and  durability.  Large  quantities  ol  this 
grey  granite  are  being  used  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
where  it  gives  great  satifaction.’ 

The  following  table  is  the  result  of  the  experiments 
referred  to : — 


TAMPERING  WITH  REPORTS: 

COST  OF  GRANITE  PAYING. 

Sm  —Will  you  permit  me,  through  your 
columns,  to  call  the  attention  of.  borough 
engineers  and  town  surveyors  to  a disingenuous 
attempt  to  mislead  them,  which  has  been  made  f 
by  the  Nevin  Granite  Company,  Leadenhall-  . 
street,  London  ? 

About  eighteen  months  ago  I was  desired  to 
report  upon  the  suitability  of  several  classes  of 
stone  for  paving  purposes  in  the  borough  of 
Bradford.  Amongst  these  happened  to  be  some  ' 
Penmaenmawr  or  blue  Welsh,  respecting  which  | 
great  complaints  had  been  made.  A copy  of 
my  report  the  Nevin  Granite  Company  have 
somehow  obtained,  and  it  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
smart  were  they  to  take  a few  words  here  and 
there  from  the  report,  and  pnt  them  together 
in  such  a fashion  as  to  make  me  give  a favour- 
able account  of  a paving  material  I had  distinctly 
condemned,  and  transfer  this  to  the  granite  they 
supply.  That  they  have  done  this  deliberately, 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  what  they  were 
doing,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  they  pass 
over  half  a page  of  my  report  condemnatory  of 
the  Penmaenmawr  stone,  and  pick  out  the  con- 
cluding half  of  a sentence,  the  beginning  of 
which  did  not  suit  their  purpose,  and  use  it  to 
give  a false  colour  to  the  statistics  which  were 
appended  to  my  report. 

I send,  for  the  comparison  of  your  readers, 
that  part  of  my  report  from  which  the  quotations 
are  taken,  and  the  statement  in  the  Nevin  Com- 
pany’s circular.  Such  a mode  as  they  have 
adopted  of  puffing  their  granite  seems  to  me  to 
merit  strong  condemnation.  If  official  reports 
are  to  be  tampered  with  in  this  manner 
advertising  purposes,  injustice  will  be  done  to 
the  reputation  of  those  whose  duties  are  alread 
sufficiently  arduous,  and  there  will  be  no  reliant 
to  be  placed  upon  even  the  most  positive  stab 
ments  put  forward  by  those  interested  in  tl 
supply  of  any  particular  material. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  my  report 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Welsh 
granite  setts,  over  an  equal  given  area, — 

Last  15  years  longer  than  Mountsorrel  £ 's-  £■ 

granite,  and  cost  712  0 Oless. 

Last  22  years  longer  than  Dalbeattio 

granite,  nnd  cost  l,4dl  lb  1 ,, 

Last  30  years  longer  than  Random 

granite,  and  cost  -,408  0 0 ,, 

Last  31  years  longer  than  fehap  granite, 

and  cost  11./21  10  0 „ 

Last  32  years  longer  than  Yorkshire 

setts  and  cost  4, loo  0 0,, 

The  Nevin  Company  thus  appropriate  to  the 
grey  granite  the  character  for  durability  I had 
given  to  the  Penmaenmawr  or  blue  Welsh,  and 
after  I had  said  (on  their  own  representation) 
that  Welsh  grey  granite  was  equal  in  respect 
of  security  of  foothold,  cost,  and  durability  to 
Mountsorrel  and  Dalbeattie,  they  make  mo  give 
statistics  showing  that  it  is  both  cheaper  and 
more  durable  than  these.  They  may  say  that 
they  find  the  words  “ Welsh  granite  ” in  the 
table,  but  the  heading  of  the  table  which  they 
quote  states  expressely  that  it  refers  to  “ tho 
different  kinds  of  paving  laid  down  in  the 
borough.”  I may  here  state  that  when  my 
report  was  written,  not  a single  stone  of  grey 
granite  had  been  used  in  Bradford,  and  on  the 
page  of  the  report  from  which  they  quote  their 
introductory  misleading  half-sentence,  it.  is  set 
forth  with  a prominence  that  pi-ocludes  mistake, 
that  the  only  Welsh  stone  laid  down  in  Brad- 
ford was  the  Penmaenmawr  or  blue  Wolsh; 
the  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph  from  which 
they  take  their  quotation  expressly  calls  atton- 


“ It  is  now  upwards  of  twelve  years  since  you  eommer 
to  pave  with  granite,'  and  during  that  time  five  varieties  of 
granite  have  been  tried ; they  are  : — 

1.  Penmaenmawr,  or  blue  Welsh.  2.  Mouutsoi 
3.  Dalbeattie.  4.  Shap.  5.  Random. 

No.  1 is  the  3 in.  by  6i  in.  Penmaenmawr,  or  1 
Welsh  sett,  as  laid  down  in  Thornton-road,  Tyrrel-ati 
and  part  of  Market-street.  This  is  bv  far  the  most  dur 
stone  of  any  in  use  here,  but  from  its  extreme  hardness,  it 
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Tho  designation  “ Welsh  granite,”  I may  say, 


The  Nevin  Company  thus  represent  me 


Jno.  Allison,  A.I.C.E., 
Borough  Surveyor,  Bradford. 


LEAD  POISONING  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 
Staff-Surgeon  C.  J.  Fenwell,  of  Ports- 


the  double  bottoms 


of  men-of-war, 
cases  that  oc- 
lers,  experiments 


The  experiments  have  been 


To  preserve  the  iron  of  the  double 


But  before  this  can  I 


which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  chipping  and 
scraping,  whereby  the  poisonous  pigment,  con- 
verted into  an  impalpable  powder,  is  inhalod  by 
the  workmen.  To  prevent  the  serious  results  of 
lead  poisoning,  and  the  introduction  of  the  dust 
into  the  skin,  the  utmost  attention  to  cleanliness 
is  necessary.  The  shipwrights  are  accordingly 
advised  to  wash  the  face  and  hands,  rinse  the 
mouth,  and  comb  the  hair  several  times  a day. 
Bathing  and  ablution  of  the  whole  body  should 
also  be  frequently  practised.  The  working 
clothes,  which  should  be  made  of  canvas  in- 
stead of  woollen  material,  should  be  washed  at 
least  once  a week,  and  worn  as  little  as  possible 
after  coming  out  of  the  ship ; while  the  head 
should  be  protected  by  a cap  made  of  some* 
impervious  substance,  such  as  oiled  paper.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  poison  bo  ad- 
mitted into  the  system  with  the  food.  The. 
workmen  are  cautioned  against  taking  theiri 
meals  where  scaling  has  been  going  on,  and  arei 
advised  to  be  scrupulous  in  cleaning  their  hands 
and  lips  before  eating.  They  are  also  requested 
to  use  muslin  covers  for  their  months,  to  takd 


They  give  the  following  statistics,  and  say  : 


plenty  of  fat  or  oily  food  at  meals,  and  to  use 
a sulphuric  acid  orangeade  as  a beverage.  Th< 
impracticable  nature  of  many  of  theso  regula 
tions  has  led  to  their  being  generally  neglected 
with  the  consequences  already  mentioned.  Th' 
first  experiment  on  board  the  Devastation  wa 
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with  a view  to  determining  whether  the  old  red 
lead  could  not  be  removed  without  the  necessity 
of  being  chipped  off,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
ordinary  “ cleansing  powder  ” used  in  the 
yard,  mixed  with  sea  water,  and  applied  with  a 
brush,  softened  the  lead  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  could  readily  be  scraped  off,  like  moistened 
putty,  without  any  portion  being  dispersed  in 
the  form  of  powder.  The  subsequent  experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  purpose  of  discovering 
whether  red-lead  paint  could  not  be  superseded 
as  a protective  for  the  irou  by  a non-poisonous 
composition.  The  requirements  to  be  met  were 
that  the  new  protection  should  not  be  rendered 
inoperative  by  wet  surfaces,  and  that  it  should 
dry  almost  immediately.  These  requirements 
were  (according  to  the  Morning  Post)  success- 
fully fulfilled  by  a treatment  of  Major  Crease’s, 
of  the  Royal  Marine  artillery.  A black  compo- 
sition is  first  applied  to  the  iron,  and,  being  a 
water  paint,  it  is  not  affected  by  wet,  after 
which  a coat  of  specially-prepared  cement  is 
put  on,  which  combines  with  the  composition 
and  forms  a Btony  enamel,  which  effectually 
secures  the  double  bottom  from  oxydisation. 
It  was  found  that  the  coating  dried  in  four  hours, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  cost  is  less  than  that 
of  the  poisonous  process  which  has  been  hitherto 
adopted.  The  constructive  department  at  Ports- 
mouth has  strongly  recommended  the  now 
treatment  to  the  Admiralty. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STREET 
GAS-LIGHTING. 

Even  though  the  electric  light  should  fall 
short  of  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Edison,  M. 
Jabloolikoff,  and  the  other  gentlemen  whose 
names  have  recently  been  prominent  in  con- 
nexion with  that  brilliant  but  (at  present) 
costly  and  not  absolutely  reliable  luminary,  it 
will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  if  it  should 
be  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  greatly- 
needed  improvement  of  our  street  gas-lighting. 
“ Lighting,”  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  called, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a few  favoured  streets 
in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End,  the  street 
gaslights  of  the  metropolis  have  hitherto  been 
jo  feeble  and  flickering,  and  so  few  and  far- 
between,  that  they  have  only  served  to  make 
darkness  visible. 

The  Phoenix  Gas  Company  is,  with  commend- 
able enterprise,  now  engaged  in  showing  what 
can  be  done  with  gas-light.  During  the  last 
few  days  Mr.  Corbet  Woodall,  the  company's 
engineer,  has  completely  revolutionised  the 
lighting  of  that  portion  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge- 
road  which  lies  between  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
and  the  South-Western  Railway  Terminus.  Up 
to  the  time  the  company  took  the  matter  in 
hand  this  stretch  of  road  had  been  illuminated 
by  twenty-two  gas-lamps,  including  six  at  York- 
road  crossing.  The  total  light  thus  afforded  was 
equal  to  about  264  candles,  and  the  total  cost 
per  annum  to  93J.  10s.,  or  5id.  per  hour.  The 
first  step  was  to  remove  the  old  lamps  and  to 
replace  them  by  forty-eight  others  of  new  design, 
each  giving  a light  of  fifteen  candles,  as  against 
that  of  twelve  candles  as  previously,  and  the 
distance  between  the  lamps  being  reduced  to 
one-third  of  the  former  distance.  The  lamp- 
posts  are  about  2 ft.  shorter  than  those  usually 
employed,  thus  bringing  the  light  nearer  the 
ground,  while  the  lanterns  are  somewhat  of  a 
diamond  shape  in  vertical  section,  flattened  at  the 
top  in  some  cases  and  at  the  bottom  in  others. 
Some  are  octagonal,  while  others, — the  large  ones, 
—are  twelve-sided,  and  in  all  cases  the  iron  frame 
in  which  the  lantern  is  usually  carried  has  been 
abolished,  thus  removing  one  cause  of  shadow 
on  the  pavement.  The  tops  of  the  lanterns  are 
glazed  with  opal  glass,  which  reflects  a much 
larger  proportion  of  light  on  to  the  pavement 
than  is  usual.  With  those  lanterns  which  are 
flattened  at  the  top  a shadow  is  cast  fro  n the 
under  framing  on  the  pavement,  while  from 
those  with  the  flat-angled  bottoms  there  is  no 
shadow  whatever.  At  the  York-road  crossing 
are  two  refuges,  which  previously  were  lighted 
from  two  posts,  each  carrying  three  ordinary 
gas-lamps.  These  latter  have  been  removed, 
and  replaced  by  single  lanterns  with  opal  glass 
tops  and  twelve  sides,  within  which  are  burners 
giving  a light  of  130  candles  in  one  case  and 
200  candles  in  the  other.  At  each  of  tho  four 
corners  of  the  intersecting  roads  is  a lamp 
having  an  argand  burner  of  50-candle  power, 
affording,  with  the  large  burners  on  the  refuges, 
a high  amount  of  illumination.  At  the  end  of 
the  road  next  the  bridge  the  old  lamp-posts, 


being  placed  at  distances  of  40  yards  apart, 
have  not  been  removed,  but  have  been  fitted 
with  argand  burners  of  50-candle  power.  The 
burners  used  have  been  made  by  Mr.  William 
Sugg,  of  Westminster. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  improved  system 
shows  a considerable  increase  as  against  the 
previous  defective  method  of  lighting.  The 
cost  of  the  posts,  lanterns,  burners,  and  fixing 
is  put  at  120J., — the  yearly  interest  on  the  first 
cost,  at  10  per  cent,  representing,  therefore,  121. 
The  cost  of  lighting,  cleaning,  repairing,  &c.,  is 
placed  at  15s.  per  lamp  per  annum,  that  being 
the  price  paid  to  the  company,  and  which  equals 
401.  10s.  The  cost  of  the  gas  consumed  in  the 
4,200  hours  during  which  the  lamps  are  alight 
in  the  year  is  put  at  3341.  12s.,  the  price  of  gas 
being  taken  at  3s.  4d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  thus 
bringing  the  total  cost  per  annum  to  3871.  2s. 
Put  in  other  terms,  this  means  that  the  cost  of 
gas  used  in  thoroughly  lighting  500  yards  of 
broad  roadway  amounts  to  Is.  7d.,  and  the  total 
cost,  including  maintenance,  to  Is.  10d.,  per  hour. 
Such  a light  as  is  produced  is  not  required  all 
the  night  through.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
economise,  it  is  proposed  to  extinguish  one-half 
the  lamps  at  midnight,  which  would  reduce  the 
cost  to  Is.  2d.  and  Is.  5d.  respectively. 

The  Phoenix  Gas  Company  has  succeeded  in 
demonstrating, — what  no  one  ever  doubted, — 
that  street  gas-lighting  in  London  is  capable  of 
great  improvement.  Should  the  electric  light 
fulfil  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that  have 
been  formed  of  it,  the  gas  companies  may  possibly 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  greatly  improve  our 
street-lighting  without  material  increase  of 
charge.  In  other  words,  their  shareholders  would, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  rather  have  their  dividends 
reduced  from  ten  per  cent,  to  six  per  cent,  than 
be  placed  in  the  forlorn  position  of  receiving  no 
dividend  at  all. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Great  Britain. — Mr.  W. 
Knox,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain,  has  just  issued 
two  tabular  statements,  one  purporting  to  show 
the  state  of  trade  and  the  labour-market  at  the 
commencement  of  the  current  year,  the  other 
giving  the  hours  worked  per  week,  and  the 
wages  paid  per  hour,  in  the  building  trade  all 
over  the  country.  From  tho  first  of  these 
documents  we  gather  that  tho  building  trade  is, 
taken  as  a whole,  in  a very  depressed  condition. 
The  table  deals  with  seventy-thi’ee  towns  (ex- 
cluding six  which  have  not  made  any  return 
since  July  last),  and  of  these,  only  one  (Guild- 
ford) reports  trade  as  “very  fair”  in  all 
branches,  with  a “sufficient”  supply  of  labour. 
Portsmouth  reports  trade  “ good  ” in  all 
branches,  with  a “ plentiful  ” supply  of 
labour  (except  in  regard  to  painters  and  plas- 
terers, the  supply  of  painters  being  described 
as  “ moderate,”  while  plasterers  are  “ scarce  ”). 
A few  towns  report  trade  as  “ fair,”  and  one 
or  two  as  “moderate”  and  “middling”;  the 
other  towns  variously  report  trade  as  “quiet,” 
“ very  quiet,”  “ slack,”  “ very  slack,”  “ dull,” 
“very  dull,”  “bad,”  “very bad,”  “depressed,” 
and  “ very  depressed.”  This  depression  seems 
to  bo  felt  in  most  branches  of  the  trade,  and  the 
supply  of  labour  is  almost  invariably  reported 
to  be  “ plentiful  ” or  “ abundant  ” in  all 
branches,  Birmingham  and  Chatham  reporting 
labour  in  all  trades  to  be  “ largely  in  excess  of 
demand.”  In  twenty -nine  towns  the  men 
in  from  one  to  four  branches  of  trade  are 
under  notice  from  the  masters,  both  in 
respect  of  reduction  of  wages  and  increase 
of  hours.  From  the  table  stating  tho  hours 
worked  per  week  in  summer  and  winter  in  the 
various  trades,  and  the  wages  paid  per  hour 
or  per  week,  we  learn  that  longer  hours  are 
worked  in  Canterbury  than  in  either  of  the 
seventy-eight  other  towns  mentioned,  the  work- 
ing hours  in  the  cathedral  city  being  70  in  all 
trades  in  summer,  while  in  winter  masons  work 
60  hours,  bricklayers  54,  carpenters  60,  plasterers 
60,  slaters  60,  plumbers  60,  painters  54,  masons’ 
labourers  60,  bricklayers’  labourers  54,  and 
plasterers’  labourers  60.  The  wages  paid  in 
Canterbury,  summer  and  winter  alike,  are  6|d. 
per  hour  to  masons,  6d.  and  6Jd.  to  bricklayers, 
6d.  to  6Jd.  to  carpenters,  7£d.  to  plasterers,  6d. 
to  slaters,  6Jd.  to  plumbers,  5Id.  to  painters, 
4d.  to  masons’  labourers,  3 Id-  to  bricklayers’ 
labourers,  and  4d.  to  plasterers’  labourers. 
In  Blackburn,  tho  horn’s  of  work  aud  rate 
of  wages  in  winter  and  summer  are  as 
follow : — Masons,  49  hours  and  36s.  per  week 


in  summer,  44  hours  and  33s.  per  week  in 
winter ; bricklayers,  49  hours  and  39s.  per  week 
in  summer,  44  hours  and  36s.  per  week  in 
winter;  carpenters,  49  hours  per  week,  and  8$d. 
per  hour,  winter  and  summer;  plasterers,  49 
hours  and  36s.  per  week  in  summor,  44  hours  and 
33s.  per  week  in  winter ; slaters,  49  hours  and 
36s.  per  week  in  summer,  44  hour3  and  33s.  per 
week  in  winter ; plumbers,  49  hours  per  week, 
and  8£d.  per  hour,  winter  and  summer  ; painters, 
54  hours  in  summer,  and  46 £ hours  in  winter, 
83d.  an  hour  all  the  year  round ; masons’ 
labourers,  49’hours  and  22s.  per  week  in  summer, 
44  hours  and  20s.  per  week  in  winter;  brick- 
layers’ labourers,  49  hours  and  26s.  per  week  in 
summer, 44  hours  and  24s.  per  week  in  winter; 
and  plasterers’  labourers,  49  hours  and  26s.  per 
week  in  summer,  44  hours  and  24s.  per  week  in 
winter.  In  Taunton  the  hours  would  seem  to  be  59.} 
all  the  year  round,  and  wages  would  appear  to  bo 
lower  there  than  elsewhere,  the  following  being 
the  rates  returned  for  all  trades,  both  in  summer 
and  winter: — masons,  4Jd.  to  5d.  per  hour; 
bricklayers,  4Jd,  to  5d. ; carpenters,  4£d.  to  5d. ; 
plasterers,  4£d.  to  5d. ; slaters,  4|d.  to  5d.  ; 
plumbers,  5d.  to  6d. ; painters,  4d.  to  5d.  ; 
masons’  labourers,  4d. ; bricklayers’  labourers, 
3d.  to  4d. ; plasterers’  labourers,  3d.  to  4d. 
Wages  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  are  in  most 
instances  nearly,  if  not  quite,  50  per  cent,  above 
those  paid  in  Taunton,  while  the  hours  worked 
per  week  are  from  5 to  10  less. 

Banbury. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Banbury,  after  being  on  strike  eight  weeks, 
have  agreed  to  resume  work  at  Id.  per  hour 
reduction  on  their  former  rate  of  wages.  The 
wages  of  the  town  will  now  be  6^d.  per  hour. 

Perth.  — The  Perth  masons  have  received 
notice  of  a further  reduction  of  |d.  per  hour. 


WORKMEN  IN  LINCOLN. 

A few  weeks  ago  i‘  was  arranged  amongst  the  builders 
of  this  city,  in  consequence  of  trade  being  very  slack  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  nothing  doing,  to  have  tho  men  on 
short  time  so  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  them  a chance 
of  keeping  their  homes  together  until  trade  revived  again. 
The  joiners,  carpenters,  plumbers,  paiuters,  in  fact,  all 
the  branches  in  connexion  with  the  building  trade,  are  quite 
agreeable  to  tho  arrangement,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bricklayers,  who  protested  against  it,  and  told  us  distinctly, 
if  you  have  not  work  enough  to  keep  us  all  on  full  time  you 
must  discharge  the  men,  according  to  the  work  you  have, 
to  keep  tho  remainder  full  time,  and  unless  you  comply 
with  our  request  we  shall  call  all  the  men  out  on  striko. 
The  consequence  is  they  have  gone  out  on  strike,  as  the 
masters  do  not  intend  to  give  way  to  them. 

William  Sims. 


HALIFAX  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

CHANGES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  head-master  of  this  school,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stopford,  in  his  recent  report,  objects  strongly 
to  the  withdrawal  of  third-grade  prizes,  the 
only  awards  made  to  the  elementary  stages  of 
instruction : — “ In  order  to  produce  good  ad- 
vanced students,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,” 
he  says,  “ have  good  elementary  Btudents  ; and 
it  appears  to  me,  if  the  present  system  be  per- 
sisted in,  it  is  likely  to  produce  an  injurious 
effect,  by  unduly  stimulating  students  to  pro- 
duce advanced  works.  Under  the  old  system, 
medals  and  prizes  were  awarded  to  outline  and 
shaded  drawings  from  the  flat ; now  it  is  very 
rarely  that  a shaded  drawing  receives  a prize ; 
and  I have  not  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  an 
award  has  been  made  to  an  outline  drawing. 
Again,  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 
Competition  Works  at  South  Kensington,  the 
elementary  stages  are  now  altogether  unrepre- 
sented. In  any  sweeping  measure,  such  as  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  these  third-grade 
prizes,  due  notice  of  the  change  should  be  given 
to  masters,  so  that  they  should  not  lead  their 
students  to  suppose  they  were  competing  for 
prizes  which  had  been  withdrawn.  Another 
matter  of  much  importance  in  our  schools  is  tho 
very  desirable  change  which  has  been  intro- 
duced under  tho  new  regime  at  South  Ken- 
sington, viz. : — the  use  of  the  stump  instead  of 
the  crayon-point  in  shading.  In  this  instance, 
again,  no  official  notice  was  given  to  art-masters 
of  the  transition.  Last  year  we  sent  from  this 
school  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shaded  draw- 
ings of  a column  which  I have  ever  seen  ; under 
the  old  system  it  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
ceived a high  award,  but  owing  to  the  change 
in  treatment,  of  which  we  had  received  no 
notice,  it  obtained  no  recognition  whatever.” 

Mr.  Stopford  again  justly  protests  agaiust  the 
wretched  accommodation  and  appliances  at 
their  disposal  in  Halifax. 
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CASES  LINDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Vamgerous  Buildings.  — Afc  the  Marylebono 
Pclice-court,  Mr.  Napier,  from  the  office  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  applied  for  an 
order  nnder  the  following  circumstances:  — 
Mr.  Alfred  Bovill,  district  surveyor  for  the 
northern  division  of  St.  Pancras,  he  observed, 
had  given  a certificate  that  the  College  Laundry, 
College-lane,  Highgate,  was  in  a dangerous  state, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  an  order  of  a magi- 
strate Bhould  be  obtained  for  the  removal  of 
the  inmates.  The  application  was  made  under 
the  Act  18  & 19  Viet.,  cap.  122  (the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act),  sec.  80,  and  which 
enacted  as  follows : — 

"la  cases  where  a structure  has  been  certified  by  a 
district  surveyor,  or  such  other  surveyor  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
danperous  to  its  inmates,  a justice  of  the  peaco  may,  if 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  such  certificate,  upon  the 
application  of  the  said  Board,  by  order  under  his  hand, 
direct  any  inmates  of  such  structure  to  bo  removed  there- 
from by  a constable  or  other  peace  officer  ; and  if  they  have 
no  other  abode,  he  may  require  them  to  bo  received  into 
the  workhouse  established  lor  the  reception  of  the  poor  of 
the  place  in  which  such  structure  is  situate.” 

Mr.  Bovill,  the  district  surveyor,  having  been 
sworn,  said  he  had  inspected  the  premises,  and 
found  them  in  a very  dangerous  state.  Part 
of  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  another  part  was 
in  a very  dangerous  condtion.  Fifteen  laundry- 
women  were  employed  there,  and  the  freeholder 
was  anxious  that  the  inmates  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  De  Rutzon  made  an  order  on  Mr.  Bovill’s 
certificate. 

What  is  a Building  ? — At  the  Wandsworth 
Police  Court,  Mr.  Sutton,  a builder,  of  Upper 
ltichmond-road,  Putney,  was  summoned  before 
Mr.  Paget,  by  Mr.  Field,  the  district  surveyor, 
for  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Building  Act.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant 
had  in  his  yard  a temporary  “ lean-to”  against 
a hay-loft  and  stable,  with  two  sides  open,  and 
a post,  covered  with  boards  and  a tarpaulin.  A 
second  building  had  been  enclosed  with  boards. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  contended 
that  the  lean-to  was  not  a building  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  .. 

Mr.  Paget  called  for  the  Act,  to  ascertain  the  definition 
of  a building.  .... 

Mr.  Jones  said  thero  was  no  definition  of  a building  in 
the  Act.  He  produced  a printed  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Cun- 
ningham Glen,  the  counsel,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
■\Viuibledou  Local  Board,  as  to  the  meaning  of  a new 
building,  stating  that  it  was  not  possible  to  give  an  accurate 
legal  definition  of  what  is  a new  building. 

Mr.  Paget  said  he  quite  agreed  with  him.  After  reading 
further  on  the  magistrate  observed  that  Mr.  Glen  was  of 
opiuion  that  a wooden  knife-house  was  not  a building. 
The  case  before  him  (Mr.  Paget)  was  much  stronger.  His 
opinion  was  that  the  “ lean-to  ” was  not  a building. 

With  regard  to  the  other  building,  Mr.  Jones  said  it  had 
existed  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Paget  made  an  order  for  it  to  be  enclosed  with 
brickwork  or  other  incombustible  material. 


COSTLESS  POWER. 

Sie, — The  first  or  leading  article  in  your  issue 
of  the  28th  ult.  deals  with  this  question  in  so 
practical  a manner  that  but  little  moro  is  needed 
to  cause  public  bodies  to  think  carefully  before 
attempting  to  bring  to  life  in  this  country  a 
competition  between  water  power  and  steam 
power  for  any  purpose  not  requiring  a combina- 
tion of  slow  motion  and  concentrated  power. 
To  it  I commend  the  attention  of  all  those  who, 
not  having  any  technical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  have  caught  at  the  ideas  suggested  by 
Messrs.  Hodson’s  report.  Mr.  Matheson’s 
illustration  of  the  Schaffhausen  and  Zurich 
works,  where  the  swift  current  of  enormous 
and  glacier-fed  waters  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
utilised,  is  disposed  of  effectually.  Touching 
Mr.  Matheson’s  opinion  as  to  the  relative  cost  of 
water  under  corporations  and  under  companies, 
it  may  be  asked,  Where  is  any  difference  to  be 
found,  and  in  what  degree  ? Till  these  ques- 
tions are  answered,  no  further  attention  is 
needed  upon  this  head. 

It  may  be  well,  in  passing,  to  advert  to  the 
subject  of  leakage  in  water  - mains  for  one 
moment.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  quite 
correct  in  his  statements,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  possible  by  testing  the  pipes  and  joints 
after  laying,  in  the  open  trenches,  before  cover- 
ing, to  secure  an  immunity  from  leakage.  I may 
refer  those  interested  in  this  subject  to  the 
Minutes  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
which  will  be  found,  during  the  present  year,  a 
paper  giving  precise  details  of  a complete  system 
of  town  supply  laid  down  in  this  manner. 

Coming,  now,  to  Messrs.  Hodson’s  reply,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  me  to  supplement  my  former 
questions, — still  uuanswered, — by  one  or  two 


others  arising  out  of  their  reply  in  the  Builder 
for  the  28th  of  December. 

I asked  for  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
utilising  with  equable  power  the  waste  water  at 
the  Loughborough  reservoir.  I am  first  told 
that  a ‘‘practical  engineer”  knows  perfectly 
well  that  from  the  advent  of  “ the  autumnal 
rains  throughout  the  wet  months,  and  until  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  season,”  large 
volumes  of  water  are  usually,  at  present,  allowed 
to  run  to  waste. 

Do  these  gentlemen  know  that  there  is  not 
the  least  regularity  in  the  rainfall  of  this 
country,  oven  in  the  so-called  “ wet  months  ”? 
Have  they  seen  the  tables  furnished  by  Mr. 
Hawksley  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water- 
supply,  1867-8,  showing  the  throe  months  of 
maximum  and  minimum  of  rainfall  at  Redmires, 
in  the  Sheffield  Waterworks  catch-ground  for 
thirty-three  years  ? If  so,  they  will  know  that 
in  the  three  consecutive  months  of  maximum 
rainfall,  that  of  June  occurs  eight,  that  of  July 
nine,  and  that  of  August  fourteen  times  That 
in  the  three  months’  minimum,  that  of  January 
occurs  six,  that  of  February  fourteen,  and  that 
of  March  twenty  times,  the  last  being  the  month 
which,  during  the  aforesaid  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  has  most  frequently  been  in  the 
category  of  dry  months.  No  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  mode  of  utilisation  is  given,  and  we 
are  left  to  conjecture.  A storm  of  say  2 in.  in 
forty-eight  hours  happens  on  the  16th  of 
November,  and  is  succeeded  by  three  weeks  of 
dry  weather ; supposing  the  reservoirs  to  be  full, 
what  becomes  of  the  surplus  ? Supposing  them 
to  be  down  and  able  to  hold  the  rainfall,  where  is 
the  surplus  ? 

Again,  where  are  the  great  towns  so  badly 
engineered  as  to  be  provided  with  immense 
volumes  of  surplus  water  ? Are  they  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Hudders- 
field, Halifax,  Newcastle,  Blackburn,  or  any  of 
our  great  manufacturing  centres,  most  of  which 
have  been,  within  a few  years,  applicants  to 
Parliament  for  increased  powers  of  supply,  new 
catch-grounds,  as  well  as  reservoirs  ? 

It  seems  that  I was  mistaken  in  supposing 
Messrs.  Hodson  to  recommend  the  construc- 
tion of  new  weirs  or  other  works  to  rivers,  and 
that  their  suggestion  was  simply  to  use  the 
water  of  the  wet  periods  now  flowing  off  to 
waste.  Ab  a matter  of  fact,  I had  no  such  sup- 
position, being  well  assured  that  very  little  con- 
sideration had  been  given  to  a most  complicated 
and  difficult  subject.  I asked  how  it  was  pro- 
posed to  utilise  the  waste  waters  of  the  rivers, 
and  now  am  told,  by  way  of  reply,  no  more  than 
that  they  simply  suggest  the  use  of  the  ‘‘water  of 
the  wet  periods  which  now  flows  off  in  waste  ” ; 
and,  further,  that  some  of  the  mills  on  the  Soar 
have  sufficient  pound-room  to  store  the  night 
water  for  the  day’s  use,  except  in  periods  of 
drought. 

True  enough ; but  how  utilise  it,  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  proposed  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  mill-owner,  and  at  certain  hours, 
varying  every  day,  stop  his  works,  taking  his 
power  and  using  it  for  light,  needed  in  the 
depth  of  winter  at  3'45,  and  at  midsummer  not 
until  nine  o’clock,  and  also  taking  both  the 
chances  of  drought  and  backwater. 

Need  more  be  said  upon  this  chimera  of 
costless  power  ? M.  Paterson. 


ORGANS  IN  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — I am  neither  a church-builder  nor  an 
organ-builder,  and,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
bold  to  write  about  a subject  that  I am  not  pro- 
fessionally acquainted  with ; but  as  I am  a 
reader  of  yours,  and  derive  great  pleasure,  as 
well  as  instruction,  from  the  many  practical 
hints  contained  in  your  valuable  paper,  it  has 
Btruck  me  that  I might  be  allowed  to  give  a 
hint  respecting  the  present  mode  of  placing 
organs  in  churches,  by  which  the  mellowness  of 
the  tone  is  injured,  and  sometimes  destroyed  : I 
allude  to  the  neglect  of  providing  a recess  for 
the  organ,  with  a sufficiently  elevated  roof. 

If  you  go  into  any  ordinary  modern  Gothic 
church,  you  will  usually  find  the  organ  crammed 
under  one  of  the  aisles,  which,  being  a mere 
lean-to  to  the  nave,  has  a comparatively  low  roof, 
while  the  organ  itself  is  reared  within  a foot  or 
two  of  it.  Now  sound,  to  be  heard  to  advan- 
tage,  wants  room,  and  sound  coming  out  of  an 
organ  so  placed,  vibrates  against  the  roof, 
because  it  has  no  room,  and  produces  a grating 
sound,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  so  palpable 
as  to  interfere  with  the  harmony.  Almost  any 
newly-built  Gothic  church  will  serve  to  illustrate 


my  meaning.  Go  to  St.  Paul’s,  or  the  Abbey’ 
or  any  parish  church  with  an  elevated  roof,  or 
to  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  where,  although 
the  organ  is  near  the  roof,  the  sound  has  the 
dome  to  disperse  in;  or  some  of  Wren’s  circu- 
lar-roofed churches,  where  the  organ  has  been 
placed  on  the  ground-floor,  and  you  will  find 
that,  though  the  value  of  the  organ  is  no 
greater,  the  tone  is  softer  and  mellower,  and 
has  none  of  that  grating  vibration,  which,  to 
me,  is  (and  I should  imagine  to  musicians  must 
be),  offensive. 

A Lover  of  Church  Organs. 

*#*  The  subject  has  been  treatod  of  in  our 
our  pages  on  more  than  one  occasion. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CRISIS. 

Sir, — Your  excellent  article  under  this  head- 
ing will  be  read  at  this  season  with  much 
interest. 

Let  me,  in  a few  words,  give  you  a practical 
illustration  of  the  cost  of  English  and  foreign 
labour ; one  instance  only  of  many  that  have 
come  under  my  personal  observation.  For 
some  yearB  I had,  amongst  others,  a certain  art- 
workman  in  my  employ,  whose  rate  of  wages 
was  Is.  Gd.  per  hour,  together  with  an  addi- 
tional 6s.  per  week  for  lodgings  whenever  he 
happened  to  be  working  away  from  homo. 
Further,  he  was  accustomed  to  charge  cab- 
fares,  and  other  little  items,  that  often  tended 
to  Bwoll  his  “ time-paper  ” considerably. 

About  twelve  months  ago  I had  occasion  to 
dismiss  him  ; and  his  place  was  soon  afterwards 
refilled  by  a clever  little  Prussian  from  West- 
phalia. This  man  is  content  in  receiving  9d. 
an  hour  and  no  “ extras,”  whilst  his  work  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  his  predecessor’s, — both 
as  regards  quality  and  quantity.  Further,  ho 
(the  Prussian)  never  goes  off  “ cn  the  beer  ” ! 

Harry  Hems. 


KITCHEN  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir, — I am  not  inclined,  without  several  ex- 
periments being  made,  to  believe  Mr.  Lavington 
Fletcher  when  he  states,  as  at  p.  55,  that 
a kitchen  boiler  red  hot,  or  nearly  so,  will  not 
burst  with  a sudden  inrush  of  cold  water  into  it. 
At  present,  I consider,  such  an  assertion,  if  acted 
up  to,  is  highly  dangerous. 

He  is  quite  right,  of  course,  about  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  pressure  in  a boiler  with  frozen- 
up  pipes  causing  an  explosion  ; and  the  stronger 
the  boiler  the  greater  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  however,  omits  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  pipes  freezing.  I will,  therefore, 
add  that  information.  Two  causes  are — the 
pipes  not  being  properly  wrapped  up  with  felt 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  ascending,  or  hot, 
pipe  especially  not  having  a gradual  rise  in  every 
part  of  its  conrse.  When  this  latter  is  not  seen 
to  a cold-water  trap  is  formed  upon  the  ascen- 
sion-pipe, and  the  easy  rise  upwards  of  the  hot- 
water  and  steam  prevented  ; hence,  when  the 
fire  is  low,  or  let  out  at  night,  a strong  frost 
freezes  the  water  in  the  trap,  or  past  it,  and  an 
explosion  takes  place.  A valve  upon  the  boiler, 
if  touched  occasionally  to  see  that  it  worked 
freely,  would  help  to  prevent  accident ; but  the 
great  matter  is  to  put  in  the  circulating-pipes 
properly,  and  protect  them. 

When  the  hot  water  stops  running  at  the 
kitchen  Bink,  that  is  a warning  to  look  after  the 
boiler.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


Sir, — I observe,  in  your  impression  of  to-day, 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Lavington  Fletcher,  which 
describe  a safety-valve  as  the  one  security 
against  kitchen-boiler  explosions  ; — but  what 
safety-valve  ? Daily  attention,  if  I am  rightly 
informed,  is  required  by  the  safety-valves  in 
use  in  the  ordinary  steam-engine  boiler, — the 
result,  I presume,  of  corrosion  caused  by  their 
contact  with  steam.  So  vital,  for  safety,  is  this 
attention  considered  by  a large  engineering 
firm  of  my  acquaintance,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals makes  it  part  of  his  daily  business  to 
see  this  valve  lifted.  No  one  can  expect  such 
attention  as  this  to  a kitchen-boiler,  where  a 
safety-valve,  to  be  a perfect  security,  must  bo 
reliable  if  left  untouched  for  years ; and  to  be 
an  imperfect  one  must  need  examining  at  most 
at  the  commencement  of  each  winter  season. 
Some  of  my  engineering  friends  tried  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves  a valve  which  would 
satisfy  these  conditions,  by  the  use  of  a meta 
which  would  melt  at  a certain  temperature 
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fc  did  not  at  the  time  succeed.  May  I,  then 
jplement  the  remarks  referred  to  by  asking 
iat  ralve  we  should  use  ? Horace  Field. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.— Thursday’s  evening 
pers  announce  that  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A., 
io  had  been  for  some  days  dangerously  ill, 
id  at  his  residence,  Windsor,  on  Wednesday 
sning,  at  ten  o’clock.  He  was  born  in  1816. 
Lieut.  - Colonel  Vallancey.  — The  death  of 
sut.-Cclonel  (G.  P.)  Yallancey,  of  her  Majesty's 
dian  Army,  at  Guernsey,  on  the  16th  ult.,  at 
3 age  of  seventy-two,  is  curtly  announced  in 
a daily  press.  There  are  thousands  to  whom 
a thought  will  not  occur  that  the  deceased 
is  the  grandson  of  General  Charles  Vallancey, 
a once  celebrated  Irish  antiquary,  who  died 
far  back  as  1812  at  an  advanced  age.  A sketch 
the  life  and  works  of  the  distinguished  engi- 
er  and  antiquary,  who  held  an  appointment 
ider  the  Irish  and  United  Government  for 
any  years,  was  given  in  our  volume  towards 
e close  of  1869.  The  reproduction  of  that 
:etch  in  the  Dublin  press  brought  us  a letter 
January,  1870,  revealing  a number  of  facts 
it  previously  known  respecting  the  antiquary 
id  his  family. 

A Well-known  Sanitary  Reformer. — One  of  the 
ist  friends  of  sanitary  reform  in  Liverpool  died 
at  week, — Mr.  Hugh  Shimmin,  who  was  for 
any  years  past  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
local  paper  called  the  Liverpool  Porcupine, 
hich  prominently  advocated  the  improvement 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town.  In 
rosecutmg  this  task  the  deceased  undertook 
e arduous  work  of  personally  visiting  the 
irious  fever  and  disease-breeding  parts  of  the 
orough,  and  the  ill-ventilated,  dirty,  and  over- 
owded  abodes  of  the  labouring  population 
ere  from  time  to  time  unearthed  in  the  columns 
i the  Porcupine,  until  at  length  they  attracted 
l.e  serious  attention  of  the  health  committee  of 
le  Corporation.  On  many  occasions  Mr.  Shim- 
in  accompanied  the  members  and  officers  of 
le  health  committee  on  personal  visits  to  the 
pver  parts  of  the  town,  pointing  out  to  them 
je  unsanitary  scenes  which  he  had  discovered, 

I the  course  of  his  explorations,  and  Mr.  New- 
uds,  the  late  borough  engineer,  as  well  as 
k Trench,  the  late  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
jr.  Shuttle  worth,  the  late  town  clerk,  have  all 
bquently  been  heard  to  declare  that  the  in- 
rmation  furnished  by  Mr.  Shimmin  was  most 
Iluable,  and  that  the  town  was  deeply  indebted 
: him.  


THE  BIRMINGHAM  DISASTER. 

A.  great  calamity  occurred  to  Birmingham  on 
(.turday  last  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
agnificent  reference  and  lending  libraries,  in- 
iidiDg  the  famous  Shakspeare  library  and  the 
srvantes  collection.  For  some  months  past, 
e works  in  connexion  with  the  extension  of 
iese  libraries  have  been  in  progress,  and  as 
ese  involved  the  lengthening  of  the  library  - 
pms,  which  were  situated  one  over  another, 
(boarded  timber  screen  was  erected  at  the  end 
each  room  to  form  an  enclosure  while  the  end 
ill  was  removed.  This  was  canvassed  and 
ipered  on  the  inside,  and  in  the  upper  or  refor- 
! ce  library  the  book-cases  were  erected  against 
jis  screen  to  nearly  its  full  weight.  A gallery 
jn  entirely  round  this  room,  and  it  was  lighted 
i ceiling-lights  by  day  and  sun  gas-burners  by 
Ight,  the  iron  pipes  to  supply  which  were 
erried  up  temporarily  outside  the  screen.  The 
[bather  having  been  very  cold  lately,  the  gas  in 
ese  outer  pipes  became  condensed  and  frozen 
to  ice,  which  checked  the  flow  considerably, 
bout  1 p.m.  on  Saturday,  one  of  the  gasfitters 
uployed  by  the  Gas  Department  of  the  Corpora- 
|>n  was  employed  in  thawing  these  pipes,  which 
unwisely  attempted  to  do  without  removal, 
id  with  the  gas  full  on  in  them.  By  some  means 
it  yet  explained,  some  deal  shavings  which  he 
id  taken  with  him  became  ignited,  and  these  set 
e to  the  wooden  partition,  alarming  the  readers 
d attendants,  who  at  once  put  into  use  a 
zen  buckets  and  a hogshead  of  water,  stand- 
j ready  near  the  door  of  the  room,  but  with- 
t avail.  They  then  turned  their  efforts 
yards  securing  as  many  of  the  books  as  pos- 
le,  and  succeeded  in  saving  a large  number, 
e fire,  however,  soon  burnt  through  a wood- 
sted  pugged  floor,  into  the  room  below,  from 
lich  many  of  the  books  forming  the  lending- 
rary  had  been  removed,  and  in  which  stood 


the  marble  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
the  very  fine  colossal  statues,  in  piaster,  of 
Burke  and  Goldsmith.  It  was  at  one  time  feared 
that  these  would  be  destroyed;  but  by  great  effort 
they  were  saved,  and  afterwards  removed  into 
the  new  borough  offices. 

The  cold  at  the  time  of  the  fire  was  so  intense 
that  the  fire-plugs  were  frozen,  and  much 
valuable  time  was  lost  in  consequence  at  the 
outset,  and  afterwards,  when  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  was  obtained  from  a special 
high-pressure  main  recently  laid  down,  the  water 
quickly  froze  on  the  charred  embers,  and  em- 
bedded the  ruins  in  a sheet  of  ice. 

It  is  intended  at  once  to  begin  the  reconstruc- 
tion,  the  means  for  which  will  be  at  once  forth- 
coming, tho  building  being  insured  in  the  Lan- 
cashire fire-office  for  12,0001.,  and  the  books, 
Ac.  for  another  12,0001.,  which  will  doubtless  buy 
a great  many  books,  but  not  enough,  and  a 
further  sum  of  10,0001.  is  required  to  be  raised 
by  subscription,  towards  which  the  Bum  of 
2,750 l,  in  six  donations,  is  already  secured. 
The  disaster  is,  nevertheless,  irreparable. 


VENTILATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — We  wish  some  of  your  correspondents  would  kindly 
state  the  best  means  of  ventilating  churches  and  chapels 

without  the  congregation  feeling  anything  of  down-draughts. 

M.  & 8. 


“BRICKS!  BRICKS!  BRICKS!" 

Sir, — I should  have  been  as  glad  as  “Old  Subscriber” 
to  purchase  the  "fifteen  millions  good  Kent  bricks”  for 
cash,  with  guarantees  to  deliver  to  my  order,  of  good 
quality,  at  the  prices  advertised. 

I sent  a clerk  with  my  son  to  find  the  advertiser,  at 
“ Bath  Buildings,  Lothbury,”  with  instructions  not  to 
come  back  till  he  was  found.  Had  they  obeyed  me  im- 
plicitly, it  appears  from  “ Old  Subscriber's  ” letter  in  your 
issue  of  the  11th  inst.  I might  never  have  seen  them  again. 

I hope  the  advertiser  will  bo  discovered,  or  will  discover 
himself,  unless  he  prefers  his  action  to  be  considered  a 
discreditable  hoax  or  a dishonourable  trick. 

William  Thomas  Wiseman. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Heigham. — The  old  parish  church  of  Heigham, 
dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  having  under- 
gone complete  restoration  and  enlargement  as 
a memorial  to  Bishop  Hall,  has  been  re-opened. 
Previously  to  its  restoration  the  church  con- 
sisted of  a nave,  south  aisle,  and  a north  porch ; 
but  an  aisle  has  now  been  added  on  the  north 
side.  This  aisle  is  in  the  Deoorated  style,  with 
four  bays  and  elaborate  moulded  arches,  and  an 
open-timbered  roof.  The  whole  fabric  has  been 
carefully  restored.  The  south  walls  are  pre- 
served, and  a new  roof  supplied  to  that  aisle  on 
exactly  the  same  pattern  as  the  one  removed.  A 
new  porch  has  been  erected  on  the  north  side,  the 
tower  has  been  refaced,  and  a new  parapet  given 
to  it.  The  church  is  seated  with  open  oak  benches, 
and  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass,  and 
the  church  is  warmed  with  heating  apparatus 
by  Messrs.  Barnards  & Bishop.  All  the  interest- 
ing mural  monuments,  including  that  to  Bishop 
Hall,  have  been  cleaned  and  removed  from  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave  to  the  new  aisle.  A 
vestry  and  organ-chamber  have  been  attached 
to  the  north  aisle,  and  a new  pulpit  and  com- 
munion-table provided.  The  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipson,  Mr.  G.  E.  Hawes  being  the  contractor, 
and  Mr.  Owen  clerk  of  the  works.  The  gasfittings 
are  by  Mr.  Palmer.  The  cost  has  been  2.500Z. 

Burton-Leonard. — We  are  requested  by  Mr. 
C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A , to  say  that  the 
wood-carving  at  this  church  was  done  by  Mr. 
Milburne,  of  York,  as  stated  by  us  recently 
but  that  all  the  stone-carving  was  done  by  the 
builder’s  foreman,  Mr.  Watson. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Torquay. — The  new  Wesleyan  school  premises 
in  Lower  Union-street,  Torquay,  were  opened 
on  the  17th  ult.  Adjoining  the  school  there  is 
being  erected  a Wesleyan  Chapel.  The  total 
cost  of  the  new  premises  will  be  about  6,0001. 
The  actual  amount  of  the  contract  is  5,7731.10s. 
The  chapel  is  to  bo  completed  by  the  end  of 
March.  The  school  will  be  used  forthwith.  The 
buildings  have  a frontage  of  110  ft.,  and  extend 
in  depth  to  the  Castle-road.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture adopted  is  Classic.  The  chapel,  with 
its  galleries,  will  hold  over  1,000,  and  the  school- 
room between  400  and  500.  Bath  stone  is  freely 
used  in  the  front.  The  whole  of  the  walls  are 
built  with  local  limestone,  the  portions  seen 
from  the  street  being  of  nobble  work  pointed  in 


cement.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Howell, 
Torquay,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Bovey, 
Torquay.  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter,  did  the  carving. 

Gateshead.— On  the  26th  of  December,  the 
foundation-stone  and  four  corner-stones  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  new  schools,  Sunderland- 
road,  Gateshead,  were  laid.  The  schools,  with 
vestries,  heating-chambers,  &c.,  will  cost,  in- 
cluding the  site,  9001.  They  will  be  built  te 
accommodate  400  children.  Mr.  Thomas 
Southern,  of  South  Shields,  is  the  architect, 
the  builder  being  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Hutchinson, 
Gateshead. 

Sevenoaks  Weald. — A new  infants’  school,  te 
accommodate  eighty  children,  is  being  built  in 
Sevenoaks  Weald.  The  cost  will  be  3201., 
without  fittings.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Punnett,  of  Tunbridge. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Dewsbury. — The  memorial-stone  of  new  Board 
Schools  at  Eastborough,  Dewsbury,  has  been 
laid.  The  schools  are  situated  in  a central  posi- 
tion, with  frontages  to  two  streets.  They  are 
designed  in  the  Geometrical  Gothic  style,  with 
traceried  windows  and  a tower  about  100  ft. 
high.  The  schools  will  accommodate  900  chil- 
dren in  three  departments.  The  uneven  state 
of  the  site  presented  some  difficulty,  but  this 
has  been  overcome  by  making  the  schools  par- 
tially two  stories  in  height,  so  that  the  children 
accommodated  on  both  stories  will  enter  from 
tho  level  of  the  street.  The  buildings  are  being 
oarried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Holtom  & Connon,  architects,  at  an  estimated 
cost  for  schools  and  fittings  of  about  7,0001. 
They  are  being  erected  by  local  contractors. 

Mexborough.— A.  new  Board  School  for  200 
children  has  been  opened  here.  It  is  built  of 
Mexborough  stone,  and  occupies  a site  at  the 
junction  of  Garden-street  and  Dolcliffe-road. 
Messrs.  Tacon  & Rawson,  of  Rotherham,  were 
the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Saul  & Jones,  of 
Mexborough,  the  contractors.  The  total  cost 
was  2,5791. 

Bill  Quay  (Durham).— The  second  group  of 
schools  erected  by  the  Heworth  Board  has  been 
opened  at  Bill  Quay.  The  new  buildings  will 
afford  accommodation  for  550  scholars,  on  the 
mixed  principle.  In  their  general  arrangements 
these  schools  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
lately  opened  at  High  Felling  from  the  designs 
of  the  same  architect.  The  ventilation  is  by 
means  of  vertical  inlet  tubes,  opening  into  the 
rooms  at  about  6 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor,  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air,  and  by  sheet-iron  tubes 
above  the  ceilings  for  the  extraction  of  vitiated 
air.  The  extract  tubes  are  taken  to  central 
cylinders  placed  in  turrets  over  the  two  main 
rooms,  where  provision  is  made  by  powerful 
Bunsen  burners,  lighted  by  electricity,  for  the 
rarefaction  and  expulsion  of  the  vitiated  air. 
The  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  hot-water 
pipes  and  coils.  Externally  the  schools,  with 
the  caretaker’s  house,  are  executed  in  red 
pressed  bricks,  with  black  brick  bands,  stone 
dressings,  and  slated  roof.  The  contract  has 
been  efficiently  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Carr, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lowes,  the  clerk  of 
the  works,  at  a total  cost  of  about  5,5001. 
Messrs.  Walker  & Emley  were  the  contractors- 
for  the  warming  and  ventilation.  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  was  the  architect. 

Rathen. — New  school  buildings,  provided  by 
the  School  Board  of  Rathen,  have  been  opened. 
The  new  buildings  are  on  the  site  of  the  old 
school,  and  are  fitted  up  with  all  modern  re- 
quirements, having  statutory  accommodation  for 
230  scholars.  The  plans  were  by  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  & M'Millan,  architects,  Aberdeen; 
and  tho  contractors  for  the  buildings  were  : — 
Mr.  Wm.  TDavidson,  mason,  New  Pitsligo;  Mr. 
R.  Burgess,  carpenter,  Ellon  ; Mr.  A.  Wiseman, 
plasterer,  Fraserburgh  ; Mr.  Jos.  Merson, 
slater ; Mr.  Jas.  Reid,  plumber,  Fraserburgh ; 
Mr.  Alex.  Smith,  painter,  Fraserburgh. 

Balsall  Heath. — The  new  Board  school  in 
Clifton-road,  Balsall  Heath,  has  been  opened.  It 
provides  for  800  children.  Mr.  G.  Ingall  is  the 
architect. 

Chelsea. — Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  has  opened  the  new 
schools  which  have  been  erected  in  Marlborough- 
road,  Chelsea.  The  area  of  the  ground,  covered 
amounts  to  17,723  square  feet,  at  an  inclusive 
cost  of  8,296Z.  The  cost  of  building,  exclusive 
of  extras,  amounts  to  7,608 1. ; while  the  total 
cost  per  head  is  30Z.  Is.  5d.  The  new  schools 
will  accommodate  193  boys,  187  girls,  and  152 
infants.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  is  the  architect. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.BUILDIN& 
NEWS. 

Termonfeckin. — A new  church  is  about  to  be 
built  at  Termonfeckin,  county  Louth,  which 
will  replace  the  present  thatched  structure.  An 
excellent  site  has  been  selected,  and  a large 
quantity  of  stone  carted  to  the  place.  The 
parishioners  have  appointed  a committee  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  appointing  an 
architect  to  draw  up  the  plans  of  the  new 
church.  At  a meeting  of  the  committee  the 
names  of  Mr.  Ashlin,  of  Dublin,  and  of  Mr.  P.  J. 
Dodd,  Drogheda,  were  proposed  for  adoption. 
The  majority  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dodd. 

Inchicore. — On  the  8th  ult.,  the  new  church  of 
Mary  Immaculate,  Inchicore,  was  solemnly 
dedicated.  The  church  comprises  nave,  tran- 
septs, chancel,  and  four  side-chapels.  The  full 
length  is  about  158  ft.,  and  the  width  across  the 
nave  and  aisles  is  about  527  ft.,  the  width 
across  the  transepts  being  some  76  ft.  The 
chancel  measures  about  31  ft.  long  by  28  ft. 
wide,  and  the  area  of  each  side-chapel  is  20  ft 
Polished  columns  of  Aberdeen  granite  support 
the  nave  and  aisles,  and  these  columns  are  pro- 
vided with  white  Portland  stone  moulded  bases 
and  capitals,  the  latter  being  richly  carved. 
Similar  arcading,  but  of  somewhat  lighter  pro- 
portions, will  divide  the  chancel  and  side-chapels. 
The  aisles,  each  divided  into  six  bays  in  length, 
are  lighted  by  twelve  three-light  windows  with 
traceried  heads.  The  nave  clearstory  is  sub- 
divided into  twelve  bays,  and  on  each  side  the 
windows  will  consist  of  two  lights.  On  each 
side  of  the  western  gable  are  two  turrets, 
measuring  externally  at  the  base  about  16  ft. 
and  providing  accommodation  for  bells  and 
ringing-chambers.  The  lower  portion  of  each 
of  these  turrets  serves  as  a porch  to  each  of  the 
aisles,  and  the  upper  portion  of  each  is  to  be 
surmounted  by  a spire  reaching  104  ft.  from  the 
ground  to  the  base  of  the  cross.  The  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  nave  gable 
i3  70  ft.,  and  the  entire  height  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling  is  55  ft.  The  general  style  of  the 
design  is  that  of  the  Decorated  period  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  the  principal  materials  intro- 
duced in  the  construction  are  Dalkey  granite, 
ashlar  for  the  external  facing,  with  Portland 
Stourton  stone  for  the  dressings,  and  internally 
both  Portland  and  Caen  stone  are*  used.  Mr. 
Ashlin  is  the  architect. 


VARIORUM. 

The  new  issue  of  Streets’  “ Indian  and  Colo- 
nial Mercantile  Directory,”  1879,  gives  the 
various  steam  routes  to  the  places  treated  of, 
with  rates  of  fares  and  times  of  transit ; par- 
ticulars of  the  various  railways  in  operation 
or  construction ; and  the  London  agents  to  each 
of  the  banks,  so  that  a merchant  is  enabled  to 
see  to  whom  to  apply,  where  financial  informa- 
tion or  assistance  is  needed  in  connexion  with 
any  particular  town  or  city.  Full  particulars 
of  the  principal  products  are  given,  and  articles 
which  form  the  chief  trade  of  each  place,  so 
that  merchants  can  tell  (guided  by  the  Customs 
tariff  given)  the  class  of  shipments  likely  to 
prove  most  remunerative.  Another  feature  in 
the  present  edition  is  the  insertion  of  maps  of 
the  various  countries  mentioned.  The  practical 
value  of  the  book  was  shown  to  us  forcibly  by  a 
coincidence.  At  the  moment  when  it  reached 
us  a youngster  in  whom  we  are  interested  was 
urging  his  desire  to  go  to  our  South  African 
Colonies,  to  push  his  fortunes  as  an  agriculturist 
or  a trader.  The  book  opened  almost  of  itself 
at  a map  of  them,  and  following  it  was  such 
information  as  to  such  of  the  principal  towns 
and  their  occupants  as  enabled  us  to  arrive  at 
once  at  a fairly  reasonable  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.  “ Jenkinson’s  Practical  Guide  to  North 

Wales"  (Stanford)  is  a handy  little  book.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  pay  a visit  to  Wales,  be  it 
North  or  South;  but  when  the  summer  comes, and 
the  air  is  ambient  and  the  fingers  are  not  frozen, 
as  ours  feel  at  this  moment,  such  of  our  readers 
a3  desire  to  enjoy  its  many  beauties  may  re- 
member that  Jenkinson’s  Guide  will  be  useful. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Cassell  & Co. 

the  second  volume  of  “ A New  Testament  Com- 
mentary for  English  Readers,”  an  important 
book  for  those  who  seek  such  instruction  as  it 
purports  to  convey.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ellicott,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  with  the  colla- 
boration of  such  men  as  Dr.  Plumptre,  Dr. 
Sanday,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  the 
book  necessarily  contains  a large  amount  of 
learning  and  knowledge. 


gfoccKaiua. 

American  v.  English  Locks. — Mr.  James 
Hill,  of  Upper  Thames-street,  says,  in  a letter 
to  Col.  Wrottesley,  published  in  the  Times : — 

“ With  respect  to  my  own  particular  trade,  I 
used  to  buy  the  bulk  of  my  locks  from  Willen- 
hall.  I am  not  exactly  a manufacturer, 
although  I have  locks  of  my  own  patterns  made 
exclusively  for  me.  I prefer  to  be  a merchant 
only,  as  I should  be  sorry  to  have  direct  dealings 
with  the  British  workman.  I still  buy  a little 
from  Wolverhampton  and  Willenhall,  when  time 
is  of  consequence  ; but  my  chief  supply  comes 
now  from  America.  I was  driven  there  by  the 
inferiority  and  high  prices  of  English  workman- 
ship, and  the  unwillingness  of  the  masters  to 
entertain  my  ideas  of  improvement.  The  latter 
are  now  complaining  of  my  American  resources. 
...  I have  supplied  all  the  locks  for  a large 
hospital  at  Walsall, — within  a stone’s  throw  of 
where  locks  are  made  ! Yet  these  locks  of 
mine  came  3,500  miles,  and  cannot  be  equalled 
in  this  country.  This  is  ‘sending  coals  to  New- 
castle’ with  a vengeance!  I have  certainly 
reason  to  rejoice  that  I visited  America  last 
year.  I opened  up  business  relations  with  one 
or  two  large  firms,  who  have  taken  pains  and 
spared  no  expense  to  carry  out  my  views  in  re- 
lation to  much-needed  improvements  in  the 
symmetry  and  construction  of  our  English 
locks.  . . . You  ask  me  to  state  the  results 
of  my  observations  in  America  and  the 
causes  operating  in  favour  of  American  pro- 
ductions being  cheaper  and  better  than  the 
English.  In  the  first  place,  the  Americans  cer- 
tainly employ  machinery  a great  deal  more 
than  we  do.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of  our  English 
locks  are  hand-made,  and  there  is  too  much  of 
the  ‘ rule  of  thumb  ’ about  them.  Secondly, 
the  Americans,  both  masters  and  men,  seem  to 
have  more  technical  and  general  education  than 
we  can  boast  of  here.  We  do  not  think  enough 
in  our  manufactories,  whereas  it  would  pay  us 
to  keep  a man  to  do  nothing  but  invent  and 
improve  and  think  out  the  requirements  of  our 
customers.  In  the  third  place,  the  men  work 
longer  hours  in  America,  and  I was  surprised  to 
find  that  they  worked  as  long  on  Saturdays  as 
on  other  days.  Fourthly,  I found  less  drunken, 
ness  in  America,  and  I certainly  could  not  hear 
that  the  men  neglected  their  work  through  drink. 
....  I have  no  great  faith  in  the  cheaper  class 
of  Amei'ican  locks.  Some  of  them  are  really  too 
cheap  and  too  common  for  this  country,  and  are 
only  fit  for  the  wooden  houses  in  the  States.  I 
do  not  sell  any  of  these  pure  1 Yankee  ’ goods, 
and  people  have  made  a mistake  in  importing 
them  so  largely.  What  I have  done  is  this  (and 
I believe  my  idea  was  origiual),  I got  the  Ameri- 
cans to  improve  upon  the  old  recognised  English 
patterns,  so  that  my  locks  ought  to  be  termed 
‘ Anglo-Americans.’  ” 

Electricity  and  Lightning. — Mr.  Stephen 
Grey,  a Charterhouse  pensioner,  who  discovered 
the  difference  between  conductors  and  non- 
conductors, and  other  capital  facts,  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  first  electrician  who 
entertained  the  notion  of  an  identity  between 
electricity  and  lightning.  In  the  concludin'* 
paragraph  of  one  of  Mr.  Grey’s  papers  printed 
in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,”  the 
author  says,  whilst  contemplating  the  results 
of  the  experiments  he  had  been  describing  in 
the  same  paper  : — “ By  these  experiments  wo 
see  that  an  actual  flame  of  fire,  with  an  explo- 
sion, and  an  ebullition  of  cold  water,  may  be 
produced  by  communicative  electricity  (com- 
municated to  a metallic  rod,  an  iron  ball,  and 
other  bodies,  on  which  he  had  been  experi- 
menting) ; and  though  these  effects  are  at  pre- 
sent but  in  minimus,  it  is  probable  that  in  time 
there  may  be  found  out  a method  to  collect  a 
greater  quantity  of  it,  and,  consequently,  to 
increase  the  force  of  this  electric  fire,  which, 
by  several  of  these  experiments,  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  thunder  and 
lightning.”  These  predictions,  which  were 
printed  in  “Transactions  for  the  Year  1735,” 
ten  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden 
Jar,  and  about  seventeen  before  the  first  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  atmospherical  electri- 
city, were  wonderfully  verified  in  these  two 
memorable  events. — The  Electrician. 

Hor3emonger-lane  Gaol.— As  will  be  seen 
by  an  advertisement  which  we  publish  this 
week,  the  materials  of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol 
are  about  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Horne,  Evers- 
1 field,  & Co. 


Thames  Valley  Drainage.  — Mr.  7.  J. 

Nelson,  presiding  last  week  at  a mejting 
of  the  Hampton-wick  Local  Board,  drew 
attention  to  the  notice  sent  -out  by  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley  Main  Drainage  Board,  of  which 
he  is  the  chairman,  inviting  the  opinions  o!  the 
several  constituent  authorities  with  regard  to 
separating  rainfall  from  house  sewage.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  joint  board  was  formed  on  the 
basis  of  its  being  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
drainage  of  the  district  to  the  extent  of  250 
gallons  of  sewage  daily  for  every  inhabited 
house.  According  to  the  scheme  (Colonel  Hay- 
wood’s) which  the  Board  had  adopted,  the  first 
pumping-station  would  be  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  gasworks  at  Richmond,  and  that  would  lift 
che  sewage  of  Barnes,  Kew,  and  Mortlake. 
Taking  the  rainfall  at  25 i in.,  the  total  per 
annum  in  tons  which  would  come  to  the  first 
pumping  station  would  be  8,184,324,  the  number 
of  feet  which  the  pumps  would  have  to  lift  was 
24,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  for  pumping  327Z.  a year. 
The  sewage  then  flowed  on  to  Ham  Fields, — 
the  second  pumping-station.  There,  of  course, 
would  not  only  have  to  be  lifted  the  sewage 
that  had  come  down  from  Barnes,  Kew,  and 
Mortlake,  but  also  the  sewage  of  the  very  large 
district  of  Heston  and  Isloworth,  Richmond, 
Petersham,  Ham-court,  Teddington,  and  Hamp- 
ton Wick,  and  the  rainfall  for  these  additional 
places  would  be  29,189,364  tons,  which  would 
have  to  be  lifted  a height  of  27  ft.,  and  the  cost 
of  coals  per  annum  would  be  1,6821.  Having  got 
the  sewage  there  it  would  then  flow  on  in  union 
with  Kingston,  Surbiton,  New  Malden,  East 
Molesey,  Long  Ditton,  Thames  Ditton,  Hook, 
Kingston-common,  Esher,  West  Molesey,  and 
Hampton,  and  the  rainfall  from  the  area  would 
amount  to  36,401,472  tons.  If  they  added^two 
other  stations  it  would  give  a total  of  73,775,169 
tons  of  rainfall  which  would  have  to  be  pumped 
at  the  final  place  of  irrigation  area  at  Esher,  the 
number  of  feet  the  pumps  would  have  to  lift  it 
being  40,  and  the  cost  per  annum  for  coala 
amounting  to  4,9181.  The  total  cost,  therefore,  ■ 
of  pumping  the  rain  alone  would  amount  to 
6,9271.  He  urged  that  this  was  an  expenditure 
that  ought  not  to  be  incurred,  as  experience 
showed  that  in  dealing  with  sewage  it  was  best 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  rainfall.  The  Board  < 
thereupon  agreed  to  adopt  the  separate  system  j 
as  soon  as  the  joint  Boai'd  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive their  sewage. 

Edinburgh  Builders  and  the  New  Police 
Bill. — At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Com-  : 
mittee  of  the  Edinburgh  Master  Builders’  j 
Association,  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  build- 
ing clauses  of  the  new  Police  Bill  were  con-  I 
sidered.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Town  I 
Council  had  not  given  effect  to  any  of  the  j 
builders’  suggestions,  except  that  of  permitting  J 
the  erection  of  saloons  for  business  purposes  j 
behind  tenements  altered  for  such  purposes,  the  i 
provision,  however,  not  extending  to  saloons  in  j 
connexion  with  new  bxxilding3  for  business  pur-  i 
poses.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  recom-  i 
mend  the  Association  to  take  steps  to  oppose 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  otherwise  secure  j 
its  amendment.  Objection  was  also  made  to 
the  extension  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court 
jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  con-- 
stitntion  of  that  body  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  the  Dean  should  have  a practical  know-  ‘ 
ledge  of  buildings ; that  eleven  of  a Court 
was  too  large ; and  that  the  proportion  of 
three  of  the  eleven  to  be  architects,  engineers,  < 
surveyors,  or  builders  was  too  few.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  strike  from  the  duties  of  Master  of 
Works  that  of  certifying  now  buildings  or  altera-  ? 
tions  to  be  “ fit  for  occupation,”  retaining  the 
clause,  “ is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,”  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, sufficient  to  guarantee  all  necessary 
sanitary  and  other  requirements.  Certain  minor 
clauses  were  also  objected  to,  such  as  that 
requiring  party-walls  to  be  carried  2 ft.  above 
the  roof  timbers,  and  that  providing  for  the 
emptying  of  washhand  basins  and  sinks  over  a 
trapped  grating  on  the  Burface  of  the  ground 
before  passing  into  the  drain.  An  amendment 
was  proposed  in  the  section  imposing  a penalty 
for  refusing  to  weigh  coal,  so  as  to  extend  it  to 
all  other  materials  for  sale  in  the  city,  and  to 
provide  that  the  purchaser  have  the  power  to 
insist  upon  weighing  or  re-weighing. 

The  “ New  Infirmary  of  St.  Luke’s,”  in 
the  City-road. — Messrs.  Guynan  & Son  supplied: 
the  whole  of  the  blinds  to  the  north  block  and  the: 
administrative  offices. 
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Tramways  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — On 

16  23rd  ult.  a section  of  the  tramways  which 
ave  been  laid  down  by  the  Corporation  of  New- 
istlo-on-Tyne  was  formally  opened.  The  tram- 
ays  have  been  leased  by  the  Corporation  to 
.’essrs.  William  Turton,  Leeds,  Daniel  Busby 
ad  William  Busby,  Liverpool,  for  twenty-one 
ears,  and  the  Corporation  are  to  be  paid  as 
mt  by  the  lessees  7 4 per  cent,  on  3O,OO0Z.,  the 
mount  of  capital  authorised  to  be  expended 
nder  the  Parliamentary  powers  obtained  by 
le  Corporation,  and  the  lessees  have  also  to 
eep  the  roadway  between  the  rails,  and  for  a 
istance  of  1 ft.  6 in.  beyond  the  outer  rails,  in 
ipair.  The  lino  is  partly  double  and  partly 
ingle,  with  passing  points.  The  mode  of  con- 
duction is  as  follows  : — The  rails  are  of  rolled 
ieel  3 1-16  in.  wide,  and  2|in.  deep,  with  a 
rocfve  l in.  deep,  and  weigh  50  lb.  to  the  yard, 
he  rails  are  fixed  on  cast-iron  chairs  by  means 
hob-headed  nails,  similarly  to  folding  wedges, 
iirough  the  sides  of  the  rails  into  wooden  plugs 
i the  chairs.  The  points  and  crossings  are  also 
; steel.  The  rails  are  24  ft.  long,  and  bear  on 
lairs  placed  3 ft.  centre  to  centre.  The  ends 
: the  rails  are  fastened  on  to  “ joint  chairs  ” in 
: similar  manner  to  the  single  chairs,  and  have 
|vo  pins  driven  into  each  side  of  the  rails.  The 
■dinary  chairs  weigh  481b.  each,  and  the  joint 
nairs  85  lb.  each,  and  all  are  of  Kincaid’s 
itent.  The  gauge  between  the  rails  is  4 ft.  8£in. 
he  tramroads  for  the  full  width  between  the 
,ils,  and  for  a distance  of  18  in.  beyond  the 
iter  rails,  are  paved  with  whinstone  where  the 
•adients  are  easier  than  1 in  40,  and  with  Dal- 
isattie  granite  where  the  gradients  are  heavier 
an  1 in  40.  The  stones  are  dressed  to  4£  in. 
r 4£  in.,  and  6 in.  deep,  and  are  laid  as  close  as 
»ssible,  and  well  rammed;  and  the  joints  are 
lied  in  with  clean  shingle,  the  whole  run  in 
1th  asphalte  and  boiling  hot  tar.  All  the  work 
ts  been  done  by  Mr.  Simpson,  contractor, 
udor  the  direction  and  personal  superintendence 
Mr.  Fowler,  the  borough  engineer. 

Tlie  Goldsmiths’  Company  and  Tech- 
cal  Education. — With  a view  to  the  encou- 
gement  of  technical  education  in  the 
i>sign  and  execution  of  ’works  of  art  in  the 
lecious  metals,  the  Goldsmiths’  Company 
solved  some  time  ago  to  give  valuable  prizes 
r specimens  of  original  work.  These  prizes 
,ve  recently  been  awarded  with  the  following 
suit Mr.  W.  W.  Morrison,  for  a design  for  a 
ia  and  coffee  service,  501. ; Mr.  A.  Garbutt  for 
model  for  a Bhield,  50Z.  ; Mr.  H.  E.  Tidmarsh, 
r a design  for  a salver,  25Z.  ; Mr.  C.  Vigor, 
jr  a model  for  a cup,  25Z. ; Mr.  H.  Simpkin,  for 
[ecution,  25Z. ; Mr.  A.  Crichton,  for  execution, 
iZ. ; Mr.  W.  Smith,  for  chasing,  25Z. ; Mr.  T. 
d wards,  ]jun.,  for  repoussd  work,  25Z. ; Mr. 
S.  Gill,  for  engraving,  25Z. ; Mr.  G.  W.  Rhead, 
r a design  for  a wine-fountain,  25Z.  A selection 
I the  best  objects  sent  will  be  exhibited  at 
le  South  Kensington  Museum  for  about  a 
fonth. — City  Press. 

A Turner. — The]  following  odd  story  is 
lirrent.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  John 
atterton,  a young  English  artist,  went  to 
ailadelphia  with  Turner’s  picture  of  “ Conway 
listle,  North  Wales.”  Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  the 
all-known  American  painter,  saw  the  picture, 
lid  has  since  remembered  it  with  enthusiasm. 
ie  has  traced  the  work  to  Kamminton,  Atlantic 
ouuty,  New  Jersey,  and  has  purchased  it  from 
lr.  Butterton.  It  is  now  in  Mr.  Moran’s  studio 
I Newark,  and  is  valued  by  art  experts  at 
om  5,OOOZ.  to  6,000Z.  The  picture  measures 
ft.  8 in.  by  4 ft.  8 in.  It  was  painted  about 
|ie  year  1810  for  Mr.  Thomas  Goodall,  banker, 
Abingdon,  Berkshire,  and  went  direct  from 
lumer’s  studio  to  the  owner’s  house.  At  the 
;3ath  of  Mr.  Goodall  it  came  into  the  possession 
I’  the  Ipresent  Mr.  Butterton’s  father,  of  Bat- 
ire  Hall,  Staffordshire,  and  when  he  died  it 
las  inherited  by  Mr.  Butterton,  of  Hamminton. 

I “ Dreadnouglit  ” Seamen’s  Hospital, 
rreenwicb. — The  Committee  reported  to  the 
leneral  Court  of  the  Governors  of  this  society, 
fold  on  Friday  in  last  week,  that  the  whole  of  the 
towers  of  the  hospital  had  been  ventilated  and 
capped  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest 
turner  upon  a plan  approved  by  Mr.  Robert 
l|awlinson,  C.B. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordi- 
iry  general  meeting,  held  on  January  6,  a 
aper  on  “ Terminal  Charges,”  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
edley  (supplementary  to  the  paper  read  at  the 
st  meeting,  on  “The  Rating  of  Railways”), 
as  read,  and  the  discussion  on  the  two  papers 
as  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting,  Jan.  30.  ‘ 


Drury-Lame  Theatre. — In  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  January  23rd,  will  be  produced 
Shakspeare’s  tragedy,  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  in 
which  Miss  Rosa  Kenney,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Chas.  Lamb  Kenney,  and  grand-daughter  of 
the  even  better  known  earlier  dramatist  of 
that  name,  will  make  her  first  appearance 
on  any  stage  in  the  character  of  J uliet.  There 
is  a little  romance  in  the  matter.  For  several 
years,  it  seems,  this  young  lady,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  person,  has  sedulously 
studied  Shakspeare  with  a view  to  making 
her  appearance  at  a fitting  moment,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  some  good  judges  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  estimate  her  powers,  the 
stage  will  gain  a valuable  recruit. 

Compensation  Case.  — Mr.  Under-Sheriff 
Burcholl  presided  over  a special  jury,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  at  the  Middlesex  Sheriff’s  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Parry  v.  The  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  (Fulham  Extension).  This  was  a com- 
pensation claim  of  2,787 Z.  for  premises  at 
Walham- green,  and  the  loss  of  business  as  a 
cowkeeper  by  the  railway  taking  his  property. 
He  had  sold  off  his  stock,  and  alleged  that  he 
could  obtain  no  other  premises  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  addition  to  his  leasehold  interest 
he  claimed  1,500Z.  for  three  years’  profits.  The 
jury,  after  consulting  for  half  an'.hour,  assessed 
the  value  at  1,200Z.  As  this  amount  was  under 
the  offer  made  by  the  company  it  will  not  carry 
costs. 

The  FaU  of  Three  Houses  at  Lewisham. 

At  the  Lewisham  District  Board  of  Works,  Mr. 
Carline,  the  Board’s  surveyor,  reported  as  to 
the  three  houses  in  course  of  erection  in  Hither- 
green-lane,  which  had  suddenly  fallen.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
accident  was  the  corner  column  giving  way, 
and  the  houses  having  been  built  in  frosty 
weather  the  mortar  did  not  bind,  and  they  fell 
like  a pack  of  cards.  Three  houses  adjoining 
have  since  been  condemned  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor, and  constables  placed  on  the  spot  to 
warn  people  of  danger. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeolo- 
gical Society. — A general  meeting  of  this 
society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  February  5, 
at  the  School  of  Art,  Gloucester.  The  follow- 
ing papers  will  be  then  read,  and  others  are 
expected: — “St.  Briavels  Castle,”  Rev.  W. 
Taprell  Allen ; “ The  Arms  of  the  Free  Miners 
and  Free  Smiths  of  the  Forest,”  Mr.  J.  D.  T. 
Niblett,  F.S.A. ; “ Dukes  of  Gloucester,”  Rev. 
W.  Bazeley;  and  “A  Chapter  in  Gloucester- 
shire History,”  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A. 

Fall  of  Cornice. — The  inhabitants  of  Seldon- 
road,  Nunhead,  were  alarmed  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing by  a couple  of  loud  crashes,  resembling  the 
falling  in  of  a building,  which,  it  was  discovered, 
resulted  from  the  precipitation  of  from  60  ft.  to 
70  ft.  of  the  ornamental  cement  and  brick 
coping  from  the  top  fronts  of  Nos.  18,  20,  22, 
and  24,  Seldon-road,  into  the  street.  The 
catastrophe  fortunately  did  not  result  in  per- 
sonal injury. 

Koyal  Academy : Lectures  in  Architec- 
ture.— These  lectures  will  be  delivered,  in 
accordance  with  our  previous  notice,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  30th  inst.,  and  the  five  succeeding 
Thursdays,  at  eight  p.m.  We  may  usefully 
repeat  what  we  have  before  said,  that  admission 
for  those  who  are  not  students  of  the  Academy 
can  be  obtained  by  written  application  to  the 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Failures. — According  to  Kemp’s  Mercantile 
Gazette,  the  failures  in  1878  were  13,630  in 
number,  or  2,383  more  than  in  1877.  The 
number  in  1877  was  larger  than  in  1876  ; but, 
inasmuch  as  the  failures  in  1868  were  15,860  in 
number  and  in  1869  16,518,  things  have  been 
worse  than  they  are  now. 

The  late  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell.— The  will, 
dated  March  13,  1873,  of  Mr.  Frederick  Pepys 
Cockerell,  late  of  18,  Manchester-square,  archi- 
tect, who  died  on  November  4th,  1878,  at  66, 
Rue  Framjois,  Paris,  was  proved  on  the  7th 
ult.  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mulock  Cockerell,  the  widow, 
the  sole  executrix,  the  personalty  being  sworn 
under  14,OOOZ. 

Fire  at  Messrs.  Tylor  & Sons’  Works. — 

We  regret  to  hear  that  a large  portion  of  the 
building  occupied  by  Messrs.  Tylor  & Sons,  the 
well-known  manufacturers  of  water-fittings,  in 
Warwick-lane,  has  been  burned  down.  A por- 
tion of  the  building  destroyed  formed  part  of 
the  old  College  of  Physicians,  and  included  the 
celebrated  dome.  The  business  of  the  firm  is 
carried  on  as  usual. 


Tobermory,  N.B. — On  the  [4th  inst.  a new 
Free  Church  was  opened  here.  It  has  been 
erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Hay,  Edinburgh,  the  style  adopted  being 
the  Early  English.  It  consists  of  a ground- 
floor  and  gallery  at  one  end,  access  to  which  is 
gained  by  staircases  right  and  left  of  the  vesti- 
bule, the  right-hand  entrance  being  carried  up 
as  a tower  finishing  with  a spire.  The  church 
is  seated  for  500  persons.  The  cost  of  the 
building  has  been  about  3,OOOZ. 


TENDERS 

For  erection  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Hanwell,  Middlesex. 
Mr.  William  White,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Grimwood  &.  Son  £3,020  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,995  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 2,818  0 0 

Gregory  2,780  0 0 


For  works  required  in  diverting  sewage  south-west  of 


mpstead  parish. 

Meaton 

Wall 

Nowell  

Killingback 

George 

Crockett 

Watts  (accepted). 


Mr.  C.  Lowe,  surveyor  :- 

*3,920 

3,839 


3,637 

3,631 

3,612 

3,497 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  No.  8,  Blenheim-street,  New  Bond- 
street,  Loadou.  Messrs.  Tauley  & Boyle,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Merritt  Si  Ashhy  £1,700  0 0 

Longmiro  k Burge  1,623  0 O 

Crockett  1,593  0 0 

Macey  & Sou 1,503  0 0 

M anley  1 ,497  0 0 

Cowlaud  Bros 1,493  0 O 

Outhwaito  & Son 1,330  0 0 

Sabey  Si  Son  1,350  0 0 

Brealey  1,390  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  chapels  (under  one  roof),  lodge, 
entrance-gates,  and  wing  fenciug,  at  St.  Mary  Extra 
Cemetery,  Southampton,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Iron  gates  Oak  gates 

and  fencing.  and  fencing. 

Wyeth  £1,9.0  0 0 £1,850  0 0 

Bailey  & Son 1,845  0 0 1,787  0 0 

Croon 1,478  0 0 1,421  0 0 

Rowland 1,402  0 0 1,355  0 0 

Stevens  Si  Son 1,348  0 0 1,296  0 0 

Chapman  (accepted)  1,342  0 0 1,295  0 0 

For  forming  and  gravelling  roads  and  paths,  laying 
drain  to  entrance,  and  supplying  and  fixing  posts  and  wire 
fencing,  at  St.  Mary  Extra  Cemetery,  Southampton  : — 

Sheppard  £195  10  0 ! 

Richards  157  10  0 

Batten 120  0 0 

Buth  (accepted)  94  16  9 ! 


For  alterations  at  the  Sultan,  Picton-street,  Camberwell, 
for  Messrs.  Hanbury  & Co.  Mr.  E.  Brown,  architect : — 

Little  *470  0 0 

Marr  356  0 0 

Salt  (accepted) 350  0 0 


For  reinstating  No.  1,  Hemsworth-street,  Hoxton,  for 
Mr.  G.  Smith.  Mr.  E.  Brown,  architect 

Linzell  (accepted)  £297  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Queeu’s  Hotol,  Victoria  Park,  for 
Mr.  A.  Angliss.  Mr.  E.  Brown,  architect : — 

Cocks £428  0 0 

Salt  386  0 0 

Hughes  (accepted)  337  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Queen  Anne,  "Vauxhall-walk, 
Lambeth,  for  Messrs.  Hanbury  & Co.  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
architect : — 

Marr  £278  0 0 

Salt  (accepted) 270  0 0 

11  carle 266  0 0 


For  new  cottages,  Hatter’s  Farm,  Wycombe. 
Arthur  Vernon,  architect : — 

Taylor  Si  Grist  ...  £399  10  0 

Hunt  397  17  6 

Harris 373  3 O 

Gibson 3w  19  0 

Wheeler  (accepted;  320  0 0 


Mr. 


For  laying  cast-iron  sewer,  &c.,  for  the  Sevenoaks  Local 
Board : — 

Chandler  & Sons  (accepted). 

For  two  houses  at  Keuley,  for  Mr.  James  Hall.  Mr. 
J.  s.  Quilter,  architect:  — 

iiobcrw  £4,659  0 0 

Duncan  4,649  0 0 

Jarrett 4,350  0 0 

Bowyer  4,3J0  0 0 

Lathey  4,276  0 0 

baker  4,100  0 0 

Thomson 3,985  0 l> 

Butiley 3,938  0 O 

Hobbs 3,290  0 0 


For  counter  and  cabinet  at  the  Hare  and  Hounds  tavern, 
amostead.  Mr.  Ashby,  architect 

Trent  Bros £397  14  11 

Everett  & Son  345  7 0 

Hill  A Son  (accepted)  329  0 0 


For  completing  two  houses  in  Clapham  Park,  for  Mr. 
J.  L.  Hadley.  Messrs.  Brown  & Goldring,  architects  :— 

Somerford  & Sons  £385  0 0 

Smith  & Scarborough  (accepted)  320  0 0 
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of  scientific  ingenuity  which  answers  so  perfectly 
in  the  lecture-room,  but  which  present  so  many 
points  of  objection  when  we  come  to  the  stern 
rongh  reality  of  underground  life.  The  gene- 
rating cells  and  helix  are  enclosed  in  a case 
which  is  strapped  on  to  the  miner’s  back  like  a 
knapsack.  The  conducting  wires,  properly 
insulated,  pass  to  an  illuminating  coil  within 
a glass  cylinder,  provided  with  a metallic  cap. 
The  incandescence  of  the  coil  supplies  the  light, 
while  the  aocess  of  air,  and  of  fire-damp,  is 
prevented  by  the  hermetic  closing  of  the  case. 
Those  who  can  remember  George  Stephenson 
will  be  able  to  imagine  the  mode  in  which  the 
practised  miner  would  have  looked  at  this 
beautiful  scientific  toy. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  electric 
light  to  coal-mines,  nothing  has  yet  transpired 
to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  any  positive  ad- , 
vantage,  as  far  as  absolute  safety  is  concerned, 
is  thus  to  be  gained.  A splendid  light  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  would,  no  doubt,  be  a great 
boon  to  the  men  there  engaged.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  the  work  thus  aided  would  be  very 
small,  and  that,  moreover,  would  be  carried  on 
at  the  point  least  liable  to  the  occurrence  of 
explosion.  A little  study  of  the  plan  of  a coal- 
mine will  convince  any  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty which  would  attend  the  application  of  any 
system  of  illumination  that  depends  on  concen- 
tration of  light.  “ A colliery  air-channel,  says 
Mr.  Struve  in  the  paper  before  cited,  “ may  be 
compared  to  a gas-main  in  a street,  with  nume- 
rous perforations,  through  which  the  gas  is 
supplied  to  the  various  adjoining  lamps.”  In 
the  Eagleback  colliery,  for  example,  the  air 
descends  a sloping  drift  700  yards  long,  with  a 
sectional  area  of  50  square  feet ; it  then  pro- 
ceeds along  to  a level  heading  of  600  yards  in 
length,  and  36  square  feet  area;,  and  thence 
into  an  air-channel  of  350  yards  long,  and  16 
square  feet  area,  which  reaches  the  extreme 
end  of  the  colliery.  Thence  it  courses  through 
all  the  stalls,  passing  from  one  to  another, 
through  channels  of  about  16  square  feet  area, 
for  a distance  of  about  400  yards ; then  through 
an  air-channel  of  1,200  yards  long,  and  12  feet 
sectional  area,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive goaf.  Finally  it  ascends  an  up-cast 
shaft  of  9 ft.  in  diameter.  There  are  thus 
3,270  yards  of  air-channel,  varying  in  area  from 
50  to  9 square  feet,  through  which  225  ft.  of 
air  per  second  are  driven  at  velocities  varying 
from  41-  to  25  ft.  per  second.  The  illumination 
of  such  a series  of  galleries,  from  a few  lumi- 
nous points,  would  seem  to  be  ont  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Again,  as  far  as  absolute  safety  is  concerned, 
it  is  easy  to  err.  Of  the  three  mode3  in  which 
illumination  is  now  produced  by  electricity,  that 
of  incandescence,  which  is  the  method  adopted 
by  Mr.  Edison,  is  clearly  out  of  court  as  to 
Bafety.  An  incandescent  coil  or  plate  of  metal, 
unless  hermetically  enclosed,  would  fire  fire- 
damp more  suddenly  than  a naked  flame.  This 
method  is,  in  fact,  familiarly  known  and  used 
for  blasting.  As  to  the  voltaic  arc  itself,  we  speak 
with  more  hesitation  ; but  we  apprehend  that  the 
result  of  its  contact  with  firedamp  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  incandescent  metal.  There 
remains  the  expedient  of  the  use  of  the  “ Geissler 
tubes  ” ; but  M.  Fontaine  states  that  the  feeble 
lighting-power  of  these  tabes  renders  them  un- 
suited to  domestic  and  industrial  usage.  Thus, 
if  the  difficulty  of  producing,  by  means  of 
dynamo-electric  machinery,  a large  series  of 
small  illuminating  foci  were  overcome, — a step 
which  ha3  a3  yet  to  be  taken, — there  is  every 
reason  to  fear  that  each  of  these  foci  would 
prove  a source  of  greater  danger  than  a safety- 
lamp,  or  even  than  a naked  light.  As  to  the 
idea  of  sending  forward  a supply  of  light  re- 
flected by  a series  of  mirrors  from  a powerful 
focus , we  have  to  remember  that,  irrespective 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  channels  and  workings, 
light  suffers  a notable  diminution  with  every 
reflection,  and  in  its  direct  journey  loses  its  illu- 
minative power  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the 
distance  traversed.  And  if  the  plan  of  a mine, 
whether  worked  as  the  “long  wall”  is,  or  any 
modification  of  the  “ pillar  and  stall”  principle, 
be  regarded,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  every 
working  miner  must  carry  his  own  light.  Cer- 
tainly, with  all  the  inconvenience  of  its  straps 
and  wires,  the  photo-electric  lamp  of  Duma3 
and  Benoit  promises  more  practical  aid  to  the 
coal-miner  than  any  of  the  more  recent  and 
more  ambitious  mode3  of  electric  illumination. 

A coal-mine,  in  fact,  is  the  very  citadel  of 
naked  human  labour,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  In  no  place  are  the  wise  recommenda- 


tions of  practical  science  more  stoutly  resisted. 
In  no  place  can  purely  theoretic  science,  or 
imaginary  and  untried  improvements,  have  so 
little  chance  of  being  introduced.  Nowhere  is 
the  speculative  reformer  more  certain  to  break 
his  head  against  some  coarse,  angular,  irre- 
ducible fact.  Some  time  ago,  as  our  readers 
were  aware,  a number  of  well-meaning  gentle- 
men endeavoured  to  avert  a panic  price  for 
coal,  by  arguing  that  if  we  only  went  deep 
enough  our  resources  would  be  inexhaustible. 
It  never  struck  them  to  inquire  how  much 
cheaper  coal  could  be  delivered  in  Newcastle 
from  Belgium,  or  other  districts,  where  the 
upper  seams  were  not  exhausted,  than  it  would 
be  if  extracted  from  depths  where  the  tempera- 
ture of  thenar tk  rises  considerably  above  blood 
heat.  An  amusing  instance  of  the  mode  in 
which  ugly  facts  are  left  out  of  sight  in  dis- 
cussion will  be  found  in  a paper  on  “Coal- 
mining in  Deep  Workings,”  which  followed  that 
on  the  safety  of  different  modes  of  working,  to 
which  we  before  referred.  The  author  wished  to 
show  that  coal  could  be  raised  from  the  enor- 
mous depth  of  7,000  ft.  He  could  not  arrive  at 
a lower  temperature  for  this  depth  than  176’ 
Fahrenheit,  which  alone  might  have  been 
thought  conclusive.  But  he  argued  that  heat 
is  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another  in 
three  different  ways, — by  radiation,  by  conduc- 
tion, and  by  convection  or  contact  with  cooler 
air.  The  decrease  of  the  temperature  of  the 
passages  in  mines  by  artificial  ventilation,  down 
to  a degree  at  which  men  could  breathe  and 
work,  be  regarded  as  quite  manageable,  on  the 
ground  that  the  conduction  of  heat  to  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  coal  or  rock,  which 
would  be  constantly  going  on,  would  have  a 
constantly  diminishing  effect,  as  the  heat  would 
be  taken  from  the  face  by  convection  more 
rapidly  than  it  arrived  there  by  conduction, 
and  that  thus  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
workings  would  be  kept  down  to  a mean  of 
91°  9'  Fahrenheit  at  the  depth  of  7,000  ft.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  pages  of  calcu- 
lations which  result  in  this  comfortable  assur- 
ance, for  the  reason  that  they  omit  altogether 
the  consideration  that  the  miner  has  to  stand, 
or  even  to  lie  on  the  grouud.  Instead  of  being 
surrounded  (as  his  mouth  and  lungs  are  sup- 
posed to  be)  by  a constant  stream  of  cool  air, 
at  a given  distance  from  a face  which  has  been 
cooling  for  forty  days,  the  feet  or  naked  limbs 
of  the  man  would  be  in  close  contact  with  the 
fresh-cut  and  uncooled  surface  of  the  floor  of 
the  mine.  How  much  work  would  be  done 
under  that  indispensable  condition,  with  an 
earth  temperature  of  176°  Fahrenheit  we  leave 
to  our  readers  to  determine.  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson quietly  remarked  on  the  paper  that  in 
his  own  collieries  it  had  never  been  attempted 
to  work  at  such  a depth  as  7,000  ft. 

Are  we,  however,  to  stop  here  ? Are  we  to 
content  ourselves  with  a statistical  view  of  the 
case — to  inquire  how  far  the  average  death-tax 
of  one  life  for  every  100,000  tons  of  coals,  which 
was  the  ratio  in  1S69,  has  been  reduced  or 
otherwise  by  recent  legislation  ? Are  we  to 
subscribe  to  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  who 
, said  that  his  opinion  as  a young  man,  which  had 
! been  borne  out  by  subsequent  experience,  was 
I that  the  so-called  Government  inspection  of 
| coal-mines  was  useless]?  “ The  inspector  came 
; after  an  explosion,  and  went  down  the  pit,  and 
then  told  the  men  what  they  ought  to  have 
done  ; but  he  never  told  them  beforehand  what 
they  should  do  to  prevent  an  explosion.”  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  own  opinion  was  that  the  great 
step  to  be  taken  to  insure  safety  was  to  increase 
fourfold  the  area  of  the  shafts.  “ He  repeated 
that,  for  the  quantity  of  coal  got,” — that  was  in 
1870,  since  which  date  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  that  quan- 
tity— “ the  shafts  ought  to  be  quadrupled,  either 
in  area  or  in  number.”  It  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  have  such  a return  of  numbers  and 
area  of  shafts,  lengths  of  workings,  number  of 
men  employed  to  each  shaft,  and  proportioned 
yield  of  coal,  as  should  show  how  far  the  advice 
of  one  of  our  first  engineers,  himsejf  a prac- 
tical and  experienced  miner,  has  up  to  thi3  time 
been  followed. 

It  strikes  us,  however,  on  a review  of  the 
interesting  information  of  which  we  have  thus 
given  a very  brief  abstract,  that  there  is  one 
hitherto  unnoticed  practical  point  which  comes 
to  the  fore,  and  that  with  great  distinctness. 
Out  of  the  mining  casualties  in  1866-7-S,  Mr. 
Fowler  showed  that  explosions  were  the  cause 
of  29  per  cent.  Falls  in  the  mine  caused  a 
greater  mortality,  34  per  cent.  Shaft  accidents 


made  up  12  per  cent. ; the  remaining  25  per  cent, 
being  grouped  together  as  miscellaneous.  Of 
these  the  explosions  may,  as  a rule,  be  regarded 
as  preventive.  If  no  blasting  is  allowed,  and 
no  naked  lights  are  introduced,  in  a fiery  mine, 
no  explosion  can,  except  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  take  place.  Yet  year  after  year 
they  do  take  place.  And  the  Government  in- 
spection,— and  we  wish  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
were  among  us  to  admit  it,  as  no  doubt  he 
would  frankly  do, — has  had,  at  all  events,  some 
good  result  in  discouraging  the  use  of  powder 
in  fiery  mines.  Now,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
any  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
argue  that  it  is  the  inherent  wickedness  of  the 
miner  which  induces  him  to  take  matches  in 
his  pocket,  or  to  open  his  safety-lamp  to  trim 
the  wick.  After]  all  is  said  that  can  be  said 
of  want  of  thought,  rashness,  pig-headedness, 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  others  to  a moment’s 
gratification,  and  so  on,  there  remains  the  plain 
truth  that  some  very  powerful  influence  must 
be  constantly  acting  on  our  vast  underground 
population  in  order  to  induce  them  to  run  such 
fearful  risks,  and  to  produce  explosions  sweeping 
sixty  men  at  a time  from  the  world.  What  is 
this  influence  ? — this  strong  instinct,  which 
drives  the  miner  to  rush  on  tohis  own  destruction  ? 
It  may  b9  said  it  is  the  craving  for  tobacco. 
But  smoking  is,  we  apprehend,  prohibited  in 
fiery  mines,  and  it  is  an  offence  which  gives 
immediate  and  unmistakable  evidence  of  com- 
mittal, while  it  is  one  against  which  it  is  possible 
to  guard  by  proper  precaution  in  searching  the 
men. 

We  apprehend  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  strong  iustinctive  desire  for  light,  which,  in 
those  regions  of  profound  gloom  and  damp,  is 
apt  to  become  uncontrollable.  Danger  is  a 
distant  evil ; darkness  is  a present  and  pressing 
one.  The  natural  desire  for  light  is  intensified 
by  the  need  of  light  for  the  workman.  How 
many  hard  blows  of  the  pick  would  one  good  ray 
of  light  save  ? How  much  wasted  time,  and 
lost  labour,  is  unavoidable,  when  the  source  of 
illumination  is  the  faint  and  veiled  ray  of  the 
“ Davy  ” or  the  “ Geordie”  ? It  is  all  very  well 
for  those  of  us  with  whom  night,  in  our  houses 
if  not  in  our  streets,  is  made  brighter  than  day, 
to  declaim  against  the  wickedness  of  the  miner 
who,  groping  in  a Cimmerian  gloom,  tries  to 
turn  a little  more  light  on  a bit  of  work  that  is 
baffling  his  over-taxed  strength.  Here,  then, 
may  be  found  a cause  for  explosions  which  is 
deeply  based  on  an  instinct  of  human  nature. 

What  follows  ? It  follows  that  he  will  be  the 
best  friend  that  the  miner  ever  had  who  will 
give  him  a lamp  combining  the  two  great,  and 
hitherto  unreconciled,  properties,  of  non-explo- 
sive safety  and  high  illuminative  power.  Such 
a lamp,  moreover,  should  be  cheap.  It  should 
be  strong.  It  should  be  simple.  It  should  be 
capable  of  adjustment  of  the  light  without 
opening.  It  should  be  capable  of  being  locked,, 
and  opened  only  by  its  own  key, — a key  to  be 
kept  by  the  inspector,  and  never  given  to  the 
miner.  In  fact,  it  should  be  a lamp  which  tLe 
miner  should  have  no  temptation  to  open, 
except  for  the  purpose  which  is  forbidden, — that 
is  to  say,  to  set  something  on  fire, — and  which 
he  should  be  unable  to  open  for  that  purpose. 
This  would  be  the  true  safety-lamp.  A lamp  to 
give  the  light  of  half  a dozen  candles,  and  which 
would  only  yield  its  full  light  when  properly 
closed.  By  giving  such  a lamp  to  the  miner  we 
should  supply  his  great  want,  and  we  should  put 
into  his  hand,  not  a constantly  irritating  source 
of  temptation,  but  a true  and  invaluable  friend. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  genius  of  the  day 
for  such  a lamp  as  this  ? We  reply  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  not.  What  will  be  the  reward  of 
the  inventor  ? Judging  from  past  experience  it 
will  be  this.  He  will  be  allowed  to  spend  his 
fortune  and  to  break  his  heart  in  the  effort  to 
force  on  mankind  a beneficent  invention,  the 
adoption  of  which  will  save  at  least  one  human 
life  per  day,  and  prevent  the  annual  widowing 
and  desolation  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
families. 


Memorial  Window  in  St.  Paul’s. — A 

stained-glass  window  has  been  erected  in  the- 
north-west  chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
nearly  under  the  west  tower,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Dean  Mansel.  The  subject  chosen  for 
illustration  is  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  as 
related  in  St.  John  xx.  24;  and  the  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  John  Hardman  & Co.,. 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Penrose,  architect  to 
the  dean  and  chapter. 
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PAINTINGS  AT  TEE  BURLINGTON 
HOUSE  EXHIBITION. 

Although  the  collection  of  paintings  at  the 
.cade my  loan  exhibition  this  year  did  not  at 
rst  sight  seem  very  attractive,  and  contains 
ardly  anything  that  is  obviously  striking  or 
stonishing,  a judicial  survey  of  them  at  leisure 
sveals  a great  amount  of  work  of  very  high 
iterest  artistically  and  historically. 

Among  portraits,  Hoppner  leads  the  way  in 
he  first  room  with  a very  dignified  solidly- 
ainted  work  “Lady  Elizabeth  Compton”  (1), 

1 a style  reminding  us  of  a more  modern  taste 
s to  colour,  the  general  effect  being  dark  and 
ober,  with  a coral  necklace  giving  the  one 
light  point  of  colour.  Lawrence’s  “ Mrs.  Horsley 
•aimer”  (3)  is  inferior  to  this  in  artistic 
ower,  but  is  a very  good  specimen  of  the 
ainter’s  peculiarly  aristocratic  refinement; 
he  fine  throat  and  neck  of  the  sitter  (her 
est  charms),  are  very  delicately  drawn  and 
nodelled.  Some  small  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
oroughs  near  these  are  more  notable  for  the 
pecial  manner  than  for  the  special  merits  of  those 
,rtists ; Gainsborough’s  “ Lady  Whichcote  ” 
13),  however,  shows  how  far  he  could  render 
b decidedly  plain  woman  interesting  in  a pic- 
ure,  by  pose  and  manner ; he  introduces  here 
he  particular  white  dog  which  was  such  a 
avourite  with  him,  Reynolds’s  portrait  of 
^ox,  standing  with  his  hand  on  some  papers 
shelled  “ A Bill  for  the  better  regulating  of  the 
Lffairs  of  the  E.  I.  Company”  (a  detail  intro- 
luced  at  his  request,  as  connecting  him  with  a 
ueasure  “which  would  always  be  the  pride  of 
iis  life  ”)  has  the  greatest  historic  interest,  but 
s hardly  in  other  respects  a favourable  specimen 
>f  Reynolds ; the  hand  laid  on  the  table  is  very 
legligent  in  drawing  and  finish.  But  Romney  is 
veil  represented  ; in  his  “ Lady  Sullivan  ” (9), 
t is  true,  the  flow  of  the  drapery  to  one  side  is 
•ather  too  palpably  managed ; in  the  pendent 
sicture,  “Mrs.  Lee  Acton”  (20),  thex-e  is  no 
inch  defect,  and  this  is  a beautiful  sketch 
portrait, — it  cannot  be  called  a finished  picture. 
Another  portrait  of  the  same  lady  (42),  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a landscape,  is  moi'e  con- 
scientiously finished,  and  even  more  impresses 
is  with  the  remarkable  and  spiritucl  beauty  of 
;he  face,  though  the  peculiar  make  (probably) 

)f  the  gown  of  that  day  gives  an  odd  and 
iwkward  line  to  the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 
The  finest  portrait  in  this  room,  however,  is 
certainly  Reynolds’s  “William  Frederick  of 
IGlouoester”  (45),  as  a child,  but  assuming  the 
air  and  equipment  of  a man  in  an  oddly  serious 
!and  sober  manner;  the  work  is  one  in  which,  as 
in  the  “ Strawberry  Girl,”  and  in  another 
jchild-portrait,  a ilittle  Lady  Charlotte  or  Lady 
iCathariue  (we  forget  the  title),  Reynolds  has 
(achieved  a real  originality  in  colour,  of  a nature 
{which  is  to  be  perceived  rather  than  described  : 
:the  tones  of  the  dress,  &c.,  are  bo  unusual  and 
(subtle,  in  a kind  of  colourless  colour,  that  one 
is  tempted  to  think  the  picture  has  faded  very 
‘much,  but  the  glow  on  the  countenances  shows 
ithat  this  is  not  the  case.  This  work  is  balanced 
•by  Gainsborough's  “Pink  Boy”  (39),  a work 
far  behind  the  “Blue  Boy”  in  character  and 
i force  of  colour.  Sir  Joshua’s  “ Kitty  Reynolds  ” 

I (48)  is  a lovely  thing  in  pose  and  drawing,  and 
i pleasing  in  colour, — more  pleasing  probably  to 
i many  than  such  a brilliant  experiment  as  that 
ijust  mentioned,  which  is  caviare  to  the  general ; 
i but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  warmly-coloured 
i portrait  exhibits  the  ordinary  resources  of  colour, 
rather  than  its  refinements.  The  three  Hogarth 
i portraits  which  hang  next  each  other  (32,  33, 
36)  are  all  fine  unpretentious  works,  but 
j -curiously  illustrate  what  we  have  often  fancied 
in  Hogarth’s  portraits,  a tendency  to  give  to  his 
: sitters  the  same  kind  of  upward  tilt  of  the 
-countenance,  expressing  alertness  combined  with 
! acertain  dash  of  something  like  conceit, which  we 
: see  in  his  own  well-known  portrait  of  himself.  In 
i these  three  paintings  placed  together  the  resem- 
blance in  pose  is  too  marked  to  be  overlooked. 

: Harlow’s  portrait  of  Northcote  (30)  is  a brilliant 
: study  of  a very  shrewd  and  chai'acteristic  counte- 
i nance  : it  is  the  pi'operty,  we  see,  of  Mr.  Frith, 
i Zoffany’s  portraits,  including  a lai'ge  “ Family 
Piece  ” (27)  are  dry  and  uninteresting,  though 
!,  the  large  group  referred  to  is  combined  in  an 
8 effective  and  natural  manner.  Among  the 
t landscapes  in  this  room  are  two  or  three 
::  charming  little  Nasmyths,  two  fine  Van  der 
i Veldes,  a Richard  Wilson,  a Tivoli  (not  the 
i Tivoli),  very  dull  in  colour,  and  a charming 
work  by  Collins,  “ Suurise  on  the  Coast”  (40), 
I beautifully  composed  without  apparent  study, 


full  of  an  indefinable  sea-coast  feeling,  and  the 
sparkle  of  the  water  under  the  first  glint  of  the 
rising  sun  is  beautifully  given,  as  well  as  the 
movement  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  beach. 

In  the  second  room  the  main  attraction  is  un- 
doubtedly the  corner  where  are  collected  the 
works  by  the  great  masters  of  the  realistic 
Dutch  school,  in  the  position  which  has  usually 
been  assigned  to  their  woi'ks  in  the  annual  loan 
exhibitions.  These  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
are  remarkable  in  quality.  Jan  Steen’s  large 
work  with  many  figures,  called  “ Dutch 
Festival”  (99),  which  attracts  attention  most, 
is  not,  however,  one  of  the  finest,  and  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  “cleaned”  or  painted  on  in 
more  recent  days,  at  least  the  central  figure  of 
the  mother  has  that  appearance.  It  is  not,  in 
fact,  a “festival,”  but  simply  a scene»at  an  inn, 
where  the  various  characters  and  their  occu- 
pations are  effectively  contrasted ; the  key  to  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  is  in  the  central  figure  just 
mentioned  of  the  woman  suckling  her  child,  re- 
gardless (as  far  as  possible)  of  the  medley  of 
confusion  going  on  around  her,  the  noise  of  the 
boy  beating  his  drum  close  to  the  child’s  ear, 
and  of  the  revellers  at  a table  on  the  left,  one 
of  whom  stands  up  to  drain  a large  “ flute- 
glass  an  old  hag  who  is  bringing  in  refresh- 
ments and  whose  figure  composes  with  the 
centre  group  is  very  important  in  its  effect  on 
the  whole  arrangement.  This  is  a striking  work, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  equal  in  sentiment  to  the 
smaller  Jan  Steen  (54)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
doorway,  representing  a small  family  saying 
grace  over  their  meal.  In  this,  which  seems 
much  more  as  Jan  Steen  left  it  than 
the  other, — much  richer  in  texture  and 
less  hard, — there  is  a simple,  almost  awkward, 
pathos  in  the  figure  and  action  of  the  man 
“saying  grace,”  his  head  partly  shaded  by  his 
large-brimmed  hat,  which  comes  home  to  one 
in  a very  real  manner,  from  which  the  careful 
but  always  subordinated  treatment  of  the 
accessories  detracts  in  no  way ; we  may  admire 
the  painting  of  the  earthenware  jug  (a  kind  of 
Doulton  ware  of  the  period)  and  the  piece  of 
meat  on  the  dish  as  much  as  we  please  ; but  for 
all  this  admirable  execution,  the  personages 
remain  the  chief  attractions.  Even  finer  iu  the 
higher  qualities  of  genius,  though  less  interest- 
ing in  subject,  is  a small  Teniers,  “Interior  of 
an  Alehouse”  (104),  merely  a group  of  three 
figures;  one  lad  holding  a mug  of  beer,  but 
turning  round  to  make  a remark  to  the  com- 
panion who  stands  by  him,  is  remarkable  for 
the  life  and  vivacity  of  attitude  and  counte- 
nance. Ostade’s  picture,  with  two  half- 
drunken  figures  at  a window  and  others  dimly 
seen  behind  them  (112),  is  another  masterpiece 
of  its  kind  ; and  it  is  really  instructive  in  a way 
to  compare  these  with  such  a work  as  the  “ Man 
in  his  Study,”  by  Gerard  Dow  (113),  a small 
picture,  brilliant  to  the  highest  degree  in  colour 
and  painting  of  detail,  and  perfectly  pleasing 
in  subject,  morally  speaking,— -a  respectable, 
refined  old  gentleman  over  his  books,  and  to 
notice  how,  nevertheless,  it  is  quite  weak  iu  its 
impression  upon  us  in  compai’ison  with  the. two 
last-named  works.  One  realises  that  (within 
certain  limitations)  it  hardly  matters  what  are 
the  mere  facts  of  the  subject  chosen  by  a great 
artist,  if  the  genius  is  there  which  can  breathe 
force  and  meaning  into  it.  These  woi'ks  of 
Teniers  and  Ostade  exhibit  literally  the  creative 
force  of  genius  ; the  power  to  take  the  common 
clay  of  humanity  and  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of 
artistic  life.  In  the  same  remarkable  corner  of 
thisjroom  may  be  noticed  Metsu’s  “ Scene  at  an 
Inn”  (110),  and  Ostade’s  “The  Lawyer”  (107), 
the  latter  a brilliant  and  beautiful  little  work. 
In  another  corner  of  the  same  room  there  are 
three  or  four  interesting  examples  of  the  Dutch 
artistic  mind  applied  to  the  translation  of  archi- 
tecture into  painting  ; two  interiors  of  churches 
by  Emanuel  tie  Witte  (88,  89),  a street  view,  by 
Jan  Van  der  Heyde  (92),  the  well-known  master 
of  painting  brickwork,  and  a “ View  in  Amster- 
dam” (87),  by  Gerrit  Berck-Heyde,  a little 
overloaded  with  shadow  on  the  right,  but  the 
group  of  buildings  in  middle  distance,  seen 
across  a piece  of  canal,  could  not  be  excelled  for 
truthfulness,  delicacy,  and  minuteness  of  execu- 
tion. Among  the  other  main  points  of  interest 
in  Gallery  II.  are  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
specimen  of  Grerze  (85),  a head  of  a young  girl 
with  beautiful,  almost  luminous  light-brown,  or 
“golden”  hair,  falling  in  masses  round  her  face, 
a face  pleasantly  exceptional  among  those  of 
Greuze  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  coquetry 
(or  something  even  more  objectionable)  which 
characterises  so  many  of  his  heads  of  this  type  ; 


it  is  a sweet  innocent  face,  with  the  eyes  turned 
up  inquiringly, — 

“ As  life  were  one  long  and  sweet  surprise.” 

There  is  an  exceedingly  fine  Canaletto,  “The 
Church  of  San  Salute  ” (61),  remarkable  for  its 
combination  of  clear  hard  texture  with  atmos- 
pherio  effect ; and  a fruit  piece  by  Cornelius  de 
Heem,  very  rich  in  colour,  and  also  noteworthy 
for  its  minutely  careful  and  correct  drawing, — 
not  always  a characteristic  of  fruit  pictures. 
Janssens’a  portraits,  solid  and  forcible,  though 
not  reaching  the  best  in  portrait  art,  are  worth 
attention;  and  there  is  a capital  specimen  of 
Frank  Hals,  a portrait  showing  something  of 
the  peculiar  force  and  freedom  of  Velasquez  in 
face-painting. 

Passing  over  for  the  present  the  large  central 
gallery,  we  are  attracted  into  Gallery  IV., 
where,  as  usual,  the  works  of  the  earlier  period 
of  Italian  art  are  bestowed.  As  in  the  other 
rooms,  the  attraction  of  the  show  grows  upon 
one  after  seeming  a little  disappointing  at  first 
sight.  The  two  most  prominently  important 
works  are  two  large  and  very  fine  Gian  Bellinis, 
the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Graham  (199,  203). 
These  are  woi'ks  of  the  most  noble  quality  in 
design  and  feeling,  despite  a little  of  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  prae-Titian  period  in  \ enetian  art ; 
in  No.  199  the  two  angels  standing  one  on  each 
side  of  the  group  are  especially  remarkable  for 
combined  grace  and  power.  The  colour  has 
stood  wonderfully,  nor  do  the  pictures  appear  to 
have  been  painted  on  or  “ cleaned,”  in  an  objec- 
tionable sense  of  the  word.  The  rich  harmony 
of  these  works  and  their  admirable  preserva- 
tion show  what  a start  Titian  got  from  his  pre- 
decessors in  Venetian  renown  in  these  matters, 
and  how  much  he  must  have  really  owed  them 
in  spite  of  their  want  of  graciousness  towards 
the  young  rival  who  was  to  eclipse  them.  A 
l'O markable  work  hung  between  them  is  the  por- 
trait of  a woman,  attributed  to  Piero  della 
Francesca,  a half-length  profile  in  a stiff  semi- 
decorative  fashion,  but  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  combination  of  colour  : it  is  curious 
that  the  face  is  relieved  against  an  almost  flesh- 
toned  ground,  not  differing  very  much  from  the 
general  tone  of  the  face,  it  is  partly  to  this  that 
the  peculiarly  delicate  effect  of  the  whole  is  to 
be  traced ; the  tones  of  the  dress  are  retiring 
and  beautifully  harmonised,  and  the  whole  is 
accentuated  by  a coral  necklace,  which  is  the 
one  bit  of  positive  colour.  The  treatment  of 
the  hair  is  remarkable  in  its  freedom  and 
realism,  if  really  by  Francesca  or  an  artist  of 
his  date.  Another  exceedingly  unusual  work 
is  Sir  Henry  Hawley’s  largo  picture,  of  which 
the  author  is  not  known,  and  it  is  labelled  only 
“ Venetian  School  ” ; this  represents  the  flight 
into  Egypt  (206),  and  whatever  doubt  there 
may  be  as  to  the  artist,  there  can  be  none  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  Giorgione,  and 
owed  a great  deal  to  him,  though  he  had  not 
learned  to  acquire  “ a temperance  that  would 
beget  smoothness,”  or  quietness,  in  the  action, 
which  is  too  bustling,  but,  at  the  same  time,  full 
of  life  : the  whole  group,  preceded  by  a very  lively 
angel  showing  the  way,  are  full  of  hurry,  except 
the  Virgin  sitting  on  the  ass;  she  is  playfully 
caressing  the  infant,  who  puts  up  his  hand  to  her 
face.  The  colouring  is  exceedingly  Giorgione sque, 
so  is  the  whole  style  and  attitude  of  the  man  on 
the  further  side  of  the  ass,  turning  away  from 
the  spectator ; though  it  would  be  impossible  to 
put  down  the  work  as  a whole  to  Giorgione. 
Another  fine  contribution  is  the  “Virgin. and 
Child,  and  St.  John,”  by  Ghirlandaio  (197),  in 
which  the  artist's  mode  of  modelling  the 
shadows  in  the  flesh  by  minute  hatchings  in 
warm  colour  (nearly  red)  may  be  studied  to 
perfection : the  infant,  ! who  in  this  painting 
stretches  out  his  hand  to  take  some  fruit  from 
the  hand  of  an  angel,  at  the  same  time  looking, 
not  at  the  gift,  but  up  in  the  face  of  the  giver, 
has  that  majestic  expression  which  so  many  of 
the  painters  of  Italy  studied  (apparently)  to 
infuse  into  the  countenance  of  the  holy  child  in 
their  paintings.  Mr.  Hooker’s  “ Madonna  and 
Child,”  by  Raffaelle  (193),  strikes  with  some  sur- 
prise in  regard  to  its  alleged  authorship,  which, 
however,  seems  perfectly  well  established.  It 
has  the  Raffaelle  spirituality,  but  not  the 
Raffaelle  ease  and  elegance  of  pose  and  drawing, 
and  has  a gold  background.  An  inscription  on 
the  back  states  (we  are  told  in  the  catalogue)  that 
the  picture  was  bought  by  Elizabeth  of  Gubbio, 
who  was  superior  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Chiara,  at 
Urbino,  in  Raffaelle’ s lifetime.  We  should  be 
tempted  to  think  that  the  painter  had  adopted 
a religious  style  with  the  view  of  suiting  the 
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feelings  of  some  special  purchaser,  or  else  that 
it  was  a youthful  work  before  he  had  quitted 
the  track  of  his  predecessors.  Next  to  this  an 
archaic  Byzantine  triptych  (192)  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion strikes  us  by  its  fine  composition  and 
intensity  of  dramatic  expression,  in  spite  of 
archaic  drawing : the  group  of  women  all  drawn 
together  in  one  corner,  with  a unanimous  expres- 
sion of  shrinking  and  terror,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  group  of  soldiers  and  other  excited 
spectators,  and  hands  thrust  up  into  the  air  iu 
a manner  almost  reminding  ua  of  Titian’s 
“Assumption.”  To  see  these  dramatic  qualities 
of  art  in  a small  painting  of  so  naive  a style  of 
execution  is  very  interesting.  A diptych  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi  is  another  very  interesting  and, 
in  its  peculiar  way,  expressive  work,  though  it 
has  nothing  of  the  vigour  of  action  of  the  little 
Byzantine  picture  last  named  ; a certain  angel’s 
head  in  profile  is  beautiful  in  execution,  and  a 
calm  eaintliuess  of  expression  : much  of  the 
soul  of  Gaddi,  one  would  think,  went  into  that 
face.  There  are  some  very  curious  decorative 
studies  or  illuminations  of  the  school  of  Giotto, 
and,  indeed,  apparently  by  a very  close  follower 
and  admirer  of  the  master;  also  a beautifully- 
finished  decorative  picture,  as  we  should  now 
consider  it  (but  not  so  intended  by  the  painter) 
by  Fra  Angelico,  of  “ The  Annunciation”  (880), 
in  which  decorators  may  take  note  of  the  angel's 
wing  as  furnishing  a hint  for  a rich  effect. 
Among  some  of  the  rather  heterogeneous  works 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  is  a portrait  of 
^lary  Queen  of  Scots  by  Pombus, — a hard  per- 
formance, not  giving  the  idea  of  much  personal 
beauty : it  is  hung  rather  significantly  over  a 
little  Queen  Mary  by  Holbein,  and  the  family 
likeness  in  the  two  portraits  is  distinctly  trace- 
able. A fine  specimen  of  Quentin  Matsys  (219) 
represents  two  countenances  as  mean  and  re- 
pelling as  could  well  be  (the  old  man  would 
do  for  Harpagon),  but  the  expression  of  odious 
human  character  is  in  this  case  powerfully 
given  without  being  weakened  by  fantastic 
accessories. 

We  may  have  further  remarks  to  make  as  to 
the  other  pictures,  and  the  miniature  col  ection. 


A SMOKELESS  LONDON. 

These  words  are  being  written  on  a cold 
frosty  morning:  the  opening  of  one  of  thoso 
days  that  will  make  the  winter  of  1878-79 
memorable  in  our  country’s  annals.  The  price 
of  coal  has  been  gradually  rising  for  several 
weeks.  This  has  followed  upon  an  increased 
demand;  and  the  demand,  of  course,  has  its 
origin  in  the  lowered  temperature  and  the 
craving  of  human  beings  for  heat.  At  such  a 
period  the  consumption  of  fuel  may  be  looked 
upon  as  having  reached  its  annual  maximum  in 
the  metropolis.  The  coal  bill  becomes  a serious 
item  in  the  households  of  the  poor  in  such 
weather  as  this,  and  every  exertion  is  necessary 
to  provide  enough  to  wage  a successful  battle 
with  the  frost.  Such  being  the  state  of  affairs 
m every  establishment  that  owns  a chimney 
and  a hearth,  the  result  upon  the  condition  of 
the  London  atmosphere  can  easily  be  predicted. 
Upon  looking  out  of  the  window,— instead  of  the 
clear,  exhilarating  prospect  of  fresh  air,  which  in 
the  country,  must  be  exceptionally  bracing  and 
clear,— the  Londoner  is  frequently  confronted  by 
a dense,  yellow  fog,  through  which  he  sees  the 
smoke  of  a hundred  chimneys,  each  pouring  its 
contribution  of  carbon  and  sulphurous  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide  into  the  already  overloaded  at- 
mosphere. For  such  weather,  every  person, 
except  perhaps  the  coal-merchant  and  the  coal- 
master,  wishes  coal  to  be  as  cheap  as  possible 
So  far  from  any  one  grudging  the  use  of  coal  at 
such  a time,  kind-hearted  people  are  try  in"  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  and  distributing  fuel  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  it.  The  question 
naturally  arises  in  an  inquiring  mind,  is  all  this 
atmospheric  pollution  a necessary  condition  of 
warmth  P Unthinking  persons  look  upon  smoke 
especially  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  as  a 
condition  of  prosperity.  They  know  that  in 
dull  times,  when  the  cotton  factory  is  closed, 
there  is  no  smoke  to  be  seen  coming  from  its 
chimney  ; it  ceases  along  with  the  roar  of  the 
machinery  and  the  employment  of  hundreds  of 
workpeople.  No  doubt,  the  smoke  is  a sign  of 
prosperity,  but  is  it  a necessary  condition  of 
prosperity  ? In  prosperous  times,  might  the 
machinery  not  spin  cotton  or  weave  cloth  just 
as  well,  and  employ  just  as  many  hands,  if  there 
were  no  smoke  coming  from  the  factory  chimney 
all  by  reason  of  its  having  all  been  con- 


sumed  ? The  answer  that  science  gives  to  this 
question  is,  that  not  only  could  the  work  of 
prosperous  times  be  conducted  quite  as  well 
without  an  escape  of  smoke,  that  renders  life  in 
a large  manufacturing  town  very  much  less 
tolerable  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  but  that 
if  the  smoke  were  consumed  it  would  just  be  so 
much  money  in  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  so  much  material  wealth  saved  to  the 
nation  at  large. 

Every  one  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  combustion  of  a 
piece  of  coal  depends.  When  heat  is  applied  to 
it,  gas  escapes,  carrying  with  it  particles  of 
carbon  that  have  been  stored  up  in  the  recesses 
of  the  coal-mine  ever  Bince  the  time  of  the 
primeval  forest  of  which  it  is  composed.  As 
soon  as  the  gas  mixes  with  the  air  at  the  high 
temperature  of  a furnace,  or  even  of  a domestic 
fire-place,  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  result  is  flame  or  combus- 
tion. Before  combustion  is  possible,  a certain 
proportion  of  oxygen  must  be  mixed  with  the 
gas,  and  if  this  is  not  present  the  gas  escapes 
up  the  chimney  unconsumed.  With  regard  to 
the  particles  of  carbon,  which  form  the  visible 
condition  of  smoke,  a somewhat  higher  tempe- 
rature is  necessary  before  they  combine  with 
the  oxygen,  and  if  there  is  not  enough  oxygen 
for  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  there  will  be 
still  less  available  for  burning  the  smoke,  and  it 
will  pass  up  the  chimney  without  having  ever, 
as  it  were,  had  the  chance  of  being  converted 
into  heat  at  all.  These  facts  have  been  known 
to  men  of  science  for  a great  many  years,  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  them 
in  such  a way  as  to  lead  to  a solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  of  complete  combustion.  In 
the  great  industry  of  iron-smelting,  which  not 
long  since  was  distinguished  for  its  extravagant 
waste  of  fuel,  the  solution  of  this  intricate 
difficulty  has  been  completely  solved  among  the 
more  intelligent  men  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  which  science  has  placed 
within  their  reach.  Until  within  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  there  was  no  more  wasteful 
appliance  in  the  whole  field  of  British  industry 
than  a blast  furnace.  The  materials  from  which 
pig-iron  (that  is,  iron  ready  to  be  cast  into  grates 
and  railings,  or  converted  into  malleable  iron 
by  being  puddled)  was  made  were  thrown  into 
a great  furnace  with  an  open  top,  from  which 
the  flames  escaped,  and  still  escape  in  some 
places,  in  such  a manner  as  almost  to  turn 
night  into  day.  Now  all  this  waste  gas,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  escape  from  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  mixing  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
being  converted  into  flames,  the  heat  of 
which  is  entirely  lost,  is  conveyed  away 
in  pipes  and  made  use  of  to  drive  Bteam- 
engines  and  heat  stoves, — in  fact,  is  employed 
to  do  everything  outside  the  blast-furnace 
itself,  which  formerly  was  done  by  the  use  of 
immense  quantities  of  coal.  When  any  thought- 
ful person  begins  to  consider  the  number  of 
interests  that  are  served  by  such  improvements, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  ironmaster.  The  population  which 
was  formerly  inflicted  with  the  atmospheric 
pollution  which  came  from  the  mouths  of  the 
open  furnaces  have  had  this  sort  of  nuisance 
permanently  put  an  end  to.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  position  which  this  country  has  attained 
to  in  its  manufacturing  pre-eminence,  and  which 
it  requires  so  great  a struggle  to  maintain,  is 
dependent  upon  the  material  wealth  which  it 
possesses  in  its  coal-fields,  so  that  the  nation  as 
well  as  the  ironmaster  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  saving  which  has  followed  upon  a more 
scientific  use  of  coal  in  our  blast  furnaces.  A 
third  and  very  important  interest  which,  unfor- 
tunately, for  the  future  of  this  country,  is  very 
little  thought  about,  must  be  a gainer  by  such 
methods  of  economising  fuel,  viz.,  the  interest  of 
the  generations  who  are  to  follow  us,  and  who  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  supplies  of  fuel  which 
we  are  now  wasting  so  extravagantly.  Upon 
thinking  over  the  matter  a little  further,  it 
becomes  quite  clear  that  these  interests  are  the 
natural  consequence  the  one  of  the  other. 
That  is  to  say,  cleanliness  follows  upon  eco- 
nomy, and  economy  upon  cleanliness.  So  far  from 
smoky  chimneys  being  a necessary  condition  of 
national  prosperity,  they  are  a Bource  of 
national  loss,  and  cleanliness  and  a pure  atmo- 
sphere are  a source  of  material  saving.  Science 
is  really  not  by  any  means  to  blame  for  having 
made  the  world  dirty ; because,  when  she  is 
appealed  to,  she  is  not  only  able  to  make  it 
clean,  but  in  doing  so  she  effects  a great  saving 
of  the  national  resources.  This  being  so,  it  will 


be  well  to  turn  to  the  factory  ohimney,  and  see 
what  can  be  done  there  to  bring  about  the 
economy  that  has  been  effeoted  in  the  blast- 
furnace. In  one  important  respect  the  boiler- 
furnace  of  the  cotton-mill  is  at  a great  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  blast-furnace, 
because,  in  the  natux-e  of  things,  it  has  a much 
lower  temperature.  In  the  blast-furnace,  every 
device  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  maintain  the- 
temperature  at  a height  which  will  smelt  the 
iron  ore  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 
This  brings  about  a state  of  matters  with  regard- 
to  the  fuel  which  renders  smoke — that  is,  par- 
ticles of  carbon — almost  an  impossibility.  AIL 
the  chemical  constituents  of  the  coal  are  imme- 
diately converted  into  gas  at  such  a high  tem- 
perature that  they  approach  the  condition  of 
permanent  gases,  i.e.,  gases  which,  when  they 
are  cooled,  will  not  deposit  tar  or  any  other 
solid  matter.  When  gas  is  in  this  condition,  and 
mixed  with  common  air  at  the  high  temperature 
at  which  it  comes  from  a blast-furnace,  it- 
is  in  the  most  favourable  state  to  be 
completely  consumed,  the  equivalent  of  this 
combustion  giving  out  a maximum  of  heat.  In 
the  furnace  of  a boiler  this  desirable  state  of 
things  is,  of  course,  unattainable,  because  the 
fuel  is  contained  in  a combustion  chamber,  sur- 
rounded with  water,  the  temperature  of  which,, 
measured  by  a thermometer,  is  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  that  of  the  blast-furnace.  Here, 
then,  is  a great  practical  difficulty,  because,  even, 
if  the  boiler  furnace  is  so  arranged  as  to  adroit; 
all  the  air  that  is  theoretically  necessary  for  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel,  it  by  no  means  follows- 
that  its  temperature  will  be  sufficiently  great  to- 
bring  about  the  chemical  reaction  between- 
the  carbon  particles  of  the  fuel  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  which  is  necessary  for  their 
combustion  and  the  avoiding  of  an  escape  of 
smoke.  In  a well-constrnoted  boiler-furnace, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  firing  in 
such  a way  that  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel  wilL 
never  be  made  so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  escape  of 
carbon  particles  in  excess  of  what  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  air  of  the  furnace  are  capable  of 
consuming, — at  least,  to  a considerable  extent. 
It  follows  from  this  that  care  on  the  part  of  the 
stoker  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  a 
smokeless  chimney.  This  has  pressed  itself  so- 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  engineers  that,  knowing 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  especially  of 
stoking  human  nature,  -they  have  devised  a 
mechanical  stoking  apparatus,  which  feeds  the 
furnace  at  a uniform  rate,  and  in  many  instances 
does  the  work  exceedingly  well.  The  proprietor 
of  a boiler  furnace  is  still,  however,  at  a dis- 
advantage, as  compared  with  the  owner  of  a. 
blast-furnace  in  the  important  item  of  a high 
temperature,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  a great 
offender  iu  the  matter  of  smoke.  The  question 
that  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
subjected  to  the  nuisance  of  a smoky  factory 
chimney  is,  What  have  the  public  got  to  do  with 
this  ? Because  a boiler-furnace  is  not  worked  at 
the  temperature  of  a blast-furnace,  must  that  be 
held  as  a sufficient  reason  for  the  manufacturer 
to  be  allowed  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere 
with  sulphurous  acid  which  kills  our  trees  and 
affects  our  health  ? The  manufacturer’s  reply  is, 
of  course,  the  old  one  about  smoke  being  a neces- 
sary condition  of  prosperity,  and  that,  if  he  is 
forced  to  do  away  with  his  smoke,  he  must  close 
his  gates  and  throw,  it  may  be,  hundreds  of  work- 
people out  of  employment.  The  public,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  say,  very  justly,  “ Such  an  argu- 
ment suits  your  convenience,  but  is  it  true  that 
closing  your  gates  is  your  only  alternative  ? 
Science  appealed  to  in  the  blast-furnace  gave  an 
unequivocal  reply  that  cleanliness  and  economy 
are  allied  to  each  other  in  the  relationship  of 
cause  and  effect.  Although  the  temperature  of 
your  boiler-furnace  is  lower  than  that  of  a blast- 
furnace, must  we  necessarily  take  this  as  an 
answer  in  the  face  of  what  appears  to  be  an  axiom 
that  dirt  aBd  waste  are  inseparably  associated  ? ” 

If  obliged  to  give  a reply  the  millowner  might 
answer,  “ Granted  that  cleanliness  and  economy 
are  related  to  each  other  in  the  way  you  describe, 
if  there  is  such  a great  saving  in  burning  my 
smoke,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I would 
lessen  my  coal  bill  if  I only  knew  how  it  could 
be  done.”  If  Science  were  made  the  referee  in 
such  a dispute,  the  manufacturer  might  reason- 
ably urge  that  his  business  was  of  a practical 
nature,  and  might  be  ruined  by  the  introduction 
of  unsuccessful  experiments,  and  that  if  Science 
is  referred  to  it  must  be  in  the  form  of  a positive 
issue  as  to  what  she  really  can  do  without  the  ' 
chance  of  failure  and  mishap.  It  is  not  enough 
that  there  seems  to  be  a certainty  that  science 
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rill  ultimately  effect  a solution  of  the  problem 
f complete  combustion  in  steam-boilers,  but 
he  reply  must  have  relation  to  what  can 
.ctually  be  done.  In  such  a case  the  court  of 
,ppeal  comes  to  be  that  of  a tribunal  composed 
f men  whose  knowledge  represents  the  greatest 
.dvances  that  have  been  made  in  the  practical 
»pplication  of  science  to  the  problem  of  combus- 
ion.  If  the  public  appsarod  as  plaintiff,  and  the 
nauufactureras  defendant  before  such  a tribunal, 
t must  at  once  be  admitted  that  if  the  only  fuel 

0 be  used  by  the  manufacturer  is  common  coal, 
he  verdict  must  be  in  his  favour  in  so  far 
hat  he  might  be  called  upon  to  mitigate  the 
misance  arising  from  his  smoky  chimneys  to  a 
,’roat  extent,  but  could  not  be  called  upon  to  put 
m end  to  it  altogether.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
lowever,  that  the  case  for  the  publio  by  any 
neans  ends  here. 

A population  suffering  from  an  atmosphere 
)olluted  by  smoke  is  quite  entitled  to  ask  if 
iommon  coal  is  the  only  fuel  which  it  is  open  to 
he  manufacturer  to  make  use  of.  If  the  supposed 
iourt  of  appeal  were  referred  to,  their  answer 
vould  certainly  be  that  common  coal  is  not  the 
pnly  available  fuel,  and  if  asked  by  the  manufac- 
,urer  for  an  explanation,  they  would  be  bound 
;o  Btate  that  not  only  is  common  coal  not  the 
>nly  available  fuel,  but  that  its  unnecessary  use 
|s  the  cause  of  the  waste  and  dirt  complained  of. 
the  smoke  which  comes  from  a properly  con- 
itruoted  boiler-furnace  is  the  result  of  the  first 
ew  minutes  of  contact  between  the  fresh  coal 
knd  the  heat  of  previous  charges,  and  it  is  then 
hat  gas  escapes  in  excess  of  the  means  avail- 
kble  for  its  combustion.  The  public  then  have 

1 right  to  ask  if  this  gas  which  is  wasted,  and 
vhich  contaminates  the  atmosphere,  could 
iot  be  extracted  before  the  coal  is  placed 
n the  boiler  furnace  at  all.  The  answer  is 
,hat  it  can  be  so  extracted.  Again,  from  the 
nanufacturer’s  point  of  view  the  question  may  be 
put, — “ Would  this  process  not  subject  me  to  ad- 
ditional expense?”  The  reply  is, — ‘‘In  the 
long  run  certainly  not.  The  first  cost  of  the  neces- 
lary  apparatus  would  be  trifling,  and  would  be 
•ecovered  by  the  saving  that  would  be  effected  in 
he  short  period  of  a few  months  at  furthest.” 
’he  manufacturer  might  then  say, — “ If  you 
nean  by  this  process  that  I should  use  coke 
nstead  of  coal,  it  will  certainly  be  more  expen- 
ive,  and,  moreover,  even  if  such  a plan  were 
idopted,  the  products  of  combustion,  though  in- 
isible,  would  be  more  offensive  and  more  in  j urious 

0 health  than  those  which  come  from  the  use 
>f  ordinary  coal.”  The  answer  on  the  side  of  the 
tublic  is, — “ We  do  not  by  any  means  wish  you  to 
ise  coke.  As  it  is  only  a comparatively  small 
>roportion  of  the  gas  contained  in  your  coal 
yhich  is  incapable  of  being  consumed  in  your 
noiler-furnace,  it  is  only  that  small  proportion 
yhich  we  require  you  to  extract  before  adding 
resh  fuel.  When  you  do  add  the  fuel  it  must 
iave  been  previously  deprived  of  that  propor- 
ion  of  its  gas  which  renders  it  offensive.” 

1 If  the  manufacturer  urged  that  such  a pro- 
posal was  impracticable  or  expensive,  there  are 
lany  illustrations  to  prove  a case  against  him. 
Ir.  Budd,  of  South  WaleB,  the  veteran  blast- 
furnace economist,  when  first  he  made  use  of 
he  waste  gases  of  the  smelting  process,  was 
|,o  astonished  at  the  result  that  he  declared  it 
l/ould  be  a source  of  eoonomy  in  raising  Bteam 
a boilers  if  the  coal  were  put  into  an  apparatus 
ke  a blast-furnace,  and  nothing  but  the  gas 

I sed  as  fuel.  No  doubt,  if  the  gas  were  pro- 
perly consumed,  the  statement  was  quite  true 
: the  comparison  were  made  with  the  wasteful 
ipparatus  which  wa3  almost  universally  em- 
loyed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  but 
iven  in  the  more  advanced  practice  of  the 
i resent  day,  the  manufacturer  stands  convicted 
f enormous  waste.  Dr.  Siemens,  who  is  one  of 
| he  greatest  authorities  upon  the  subject  of 
ombustion,  and  who  has  done  much  to  intro- 
uce  a more  scientific  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples into  the  iron  trade,  stated  in  a lecture 
elivered  in  Glasgow  about  a year  ago  that 
ven  in  the  most  improved  description  of  boiler 
nd  steam-engine,  only  about  one-ninth  of  the 
Otal  heat-giving  capacity  of  the  coal  was 
Dnverted  into  mechanical  energy  or  work, 
he  steam-engine  itself  is  only  responsible  for 
i comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  waste, 
ad  it  is  doubtful  if  any  great  additional 
|;onomy  is  attainable  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
he  great  source  of  waste  is  in  the  generation 
: heat  in  the  boiler,  and  the  larger  part  of  that 

due  to  the  escape  of  gas  and  carbon  through 
lie  chimney.  Of  that  waste,  again,  the  greater 
coportion  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  large  escape 


of  smoke  which  takes  place  when  fresh  fuel 
is  thrown  upon  the  boiler  furnace.  Here, 
then,  the  manufacturer  is  confronted  with  a 
dissipation  of  that  very  portion  of  the  fuel  of 
which  the  public  have  a right  to  complain. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a technical 
explanation  of  the  methods  available  for  avoid- 
ing this  waste,  and  the  atmospheric  pollution  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  but  in  the  face  of  the  experi- 
ence which  has  been  obtained  in  other  depart- 
ments of  industry  in  which  coal  is  extensively 
employed,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  owners  of 
steam-boilers  have  not  the  remedy  in  their  own 
bands  if  they  choose  to  make  use  of  it.  But 
supposing,  now,  that  the  manufacturer  were 
forced  into  accepting  the  conclusion  that  not 
only  was  he  an  offender,  but  committed  his 
offences  in  a manner  that  was  both  unneces- 
sary and  extravagant,  there  is  still  an  argument 
open  to  him  in  his  case  with  the  public  which, 
though  it  is  not  of  any  real  weight,  is  a very 
common  one.  It  is  that  which  is  generally 
known  as  tuquoque.  “ Why,”  the  manufacturer 
may  say,  “ should  I be  called  upon  to  exert  my- 
self to  get  rid  of  a nuisance  to  which  every 
hearth-fire  in  the  kingdom  is  a contributory  a3 
well  as  myself  ? ” It  is  this  position  which  has 
probably  done  more  than  anything  else  to  retard 
sanitary  reform  in  the  direction  of  atmospheric 
pollution.  The  manufacturer  puts  himBelf  in 
the  place  of  the  plaintiff,  and  retorts  upon  him 
with  his  own  arguments.  The  question  is,  can 
the  same  rule  not  be  mado  to  apply  to  the 
domestic  consumer  through  the  locul  authorities 
that  it  is  proposod  the  manufacturers  should 
apply  to  himself  ? If  the  boiler-furnace,  which 
has  so  many  advantages  in  its  size  and  con- 
struction, is  incapable  of  completely  consuming 
the  fpol  employed,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
an  ordinary  fireplace  will  bo  at  a still  greater 
disadvantage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
large  industrial  centres  the  manufacturer 
contributes  a muoh  larger  proportion  of  smoke 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  community  put  together, 
but  even  then  the  argument  is  still  open  to  him 
that  he  is  only  a contributory.  The  consequence 
has  been  hitherto  that  the  Legislature  has  only 
interfered  with  him  to  the  extent  of  insisting 
that  he  Bhall  abate  the  nuisance,  and  black 
smoke  escaping  longer  than  a specified  time  is 
the  only  offence  which  is  subjected  to  a penalty. 
To  confine  the  argument  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumer, and  taking  those  districts  of  London  in 
which  the  atmospheric  pollution  from  smoke 
has  its  origin  in  domestic  sources  alone,  the 
recent  experience  of  Londoners  during  the  fogs 
of  the  present  winter  has  been  sufficiently 
trying,  and  it  becomes  important  then,  both 
from  a social  and  ecosomic  point  of  view,  to 
inquire  into  the  practicability  of  any  scheme 
that  has  for  its  object  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
nuisance  complained  of.  In  order  to  remove 
the  locus  standi  of  the  manufacturer  who 
argues  that  the  public  are  equal  offenders  with 
himself,  it  will  be  well  to  see  if  the  remedy 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  to  the  boiler 
furnace  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of 
domestio  consumption.  In  both  cases  the  prin- 
cipal escape  of  smoke  takes  place  upon  the 
addition  of  fresh  fuel.  As  it  is  proposed  that 
the  manufacturer  should  be  obliged  to  extract 
this  quantity  of  gas  from  his  coal  before  burn- 
ing it  in  his  furnace,  and  as  it  is  quite  certain 
that  doing  so  would  not  only  avoid  nuisance, 
but  prove  a source  of  eoonomy,  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  London  were  subjected  to  the  same 
process,  there  would  be  anything  but  a 
great  gain  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  both 
in  comfort  and  in  pocket  ? Turning  to  the 
Report  of  the  Registrar  of  the  London  Coal 
Market  for  1878,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly 
9,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  brought  into  London 
during  the  year,  of  which  6,639,000  tons  were 
consumed  within  the  London  district,  the 
balance  having  bren  exported  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  We  have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a 
daily  consumption  of  somewhat  under  20,000 
tons.  If  this  coal  were  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess employed  for  the  production  of  illuminating 
gas,  it  would  .'probably  yield  on  the  average 
between  7,000  and  8,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton. 
Of  this  quantity  the  offending  part,  that  is  the 
part  which  escapes  unconsumed  upon  each  addi- 
tion of  fresh  fuel,  is  probably  on  the  average  not 
more  than  3,000  cubic  feet  per  ton.  If  this, 
then,  were  first  removed,  without  materially  in- 
terfering with  the  character  of  the  fuel,  the 
coal  of  London  would  be  practically  incapable 
of  producing  any  atmospheric;  pollution  from 
smoke.  It  is  not  maintained  that  this  fuel 


would  be  absolutely  smokeless,  but  its  use 
would  entail  an  amount  of  smoke  that  would 
be  practically  unnoticeable.  Upon  inquiring 
into  the  apparatus  necessary  to  remove  this  pro- 
portion of  gas  from  London  coal,  the  writer  does 
not  wish  to  commit  the  reader  to  any  details.  It 
will  convey  au  idea  to  his  mind,  however, 
of  how  much  smaller  the  necessary  apparatus 
would  be  than  he  might  at  first  suppose,  if  the 
dimensions  of  an  ordinary  blast-furnace  are 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  large  scale  upon 
which  materials  can  be  treated  at  a higher 
temperature  than  is  necessary  for  abstracting 
the  surplus  gas  from  London  coal.  Tho  average 
sectional  area  of  an  ordinary  blast-furnace  is 
about  300  square  feet,  and  the  cubic  capacity  about 
18,000  cubic  feet,  and  such  an  appliance  would 
contain  450  tons  of  coal.  Supposing  then  that 
the  time  occupied  in  extracting  3,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  ton  of  this  quantity  in  some  6uch 
apparatus  as  a blast-furnace  occupied  two 
hours,  then  five  ordinary  blast-furnaces  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  render  London  a prac- 
tically smokeless  city  if  all  tho  coal  used  in  it 
were  first  subjected  to  this  gas-tax.  Of  course 
no  one  will  deny  the  great  social  advantages 
that  would  follow  upon  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system,  but  looking  at  the  proposal  in  its  econo- 
mical aspects  the  results  are  Btill  more  start- 
ling. If  3,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton 
were  removed  from  the  20,000  tons  of  coal 
which  are  consumed  in  London  daily,  there  would 
be  60,000,000  cubic  feet  available,  partly  for 
raising  tho  heat  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  gas,  but  to  a great  extent  for  industrial 
purposes.  This  gas  would  be  much  richer 
than  the  ordinary  coal  gas  sold  for  illumination, 
and  might  bedrawn  off  from  the  coal  in  such  a way 
as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  used  for  a variety 
of  purposes.  If  the  temperature  of  extraction 
were  very  low,  then  the  superfluous  gas  might, 
to  a great  extent,  be  condensed  and  treated  so 
as  to  make  all  the  solid  hydro-carbon  products 
commercially  available.  If  taken  off  at  a higher 
temperature  it  would  be  a much  more  valuable 
heating  agent  than  illuminating  gas,  while  if 
the  temperature  of  extraction  were  raised  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  gas  - retort,  what  is  at 
present  being  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  from 
every  chimney  in  London  might  be  used  for 
lighting  our  streets  and  houses,  or  driving  the 
engines  of  the  electrio  light.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  with  properly  - constructed 
apparatus,  30,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  would 
be  sufficient  for  raising  the  heat  necessary  for 
extracting  the  superfluous  quantity  referred  to, 
so  that  there  would  still  remain  30,000,000  cubic 
feet  to  be  disposed  of  every  day  in  the  various 
manners  that  have  been  roughly  suggested.  If 
Is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  were  obtainable  for  the 
gas  from  manufacturers  and  others,  then  a daily 
revenue  of  1,5002.,  or  considerably  more  than  half 
a million  per  annum,  would  accrue,  and  this,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  labour  and  interest 
upon  capital,  would  leave  a large  balance  in 
hand. 

Of  the  difficulties  that  must  attend  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a system  it  would  be  foolish  to 
speak  lightly.  No  doubt  there  would  be  many, 
not  only  in  connexion  with  the  mechanical  and 
other  details  which  would  require  to  be  success- 
fully carried  out,  but  also  in  dealing  with  the 
various  interests  involved.  To  a certain  extent 
the  process  would  assimilate  the  values  of  tho 
various  kinds  of  coal,  but  they  would  still  retain  a 
character  relative  to  their  original  quality,  and 
if  the  different  varieties  were  classed  and  treated 
separately,  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that 
the  coal-master  would  have  anything  to  com- 
plain of.  With  regard  to  the  practical  effect 
upon  the  fuel,  as  it  would  only  be  robbed  of  that 
which  at  present  passes  up  the  chimney,  there 
would  be  nothing  lost  to  the  consumer,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  smoke  having  been  removed, 
which  often  renders  the  adoption  of  apparatus 
well  suited  for  warming  purposes  impracticable, 
the  way  would,  no  doubt,  be  opened  up  to  a 
more  scientific  application  of  the  principles  of 
combustion  in  every-day  life.  Even  supposing 
that  the  economic  view  of  the  question  which 
has  been  taken  is  somewhat  sanguine,  though 
the  writer  cannot  see  how  a lower  estimate  than 
Is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  could  bo  adopted,  the  gain 
to  the  inhabitants  of  London  would  still  be 
enormous.  The  amount  of  labour  at  present 
expended  upon  the  continual  struggle  with  dirt, 
that  results  at  the  bestjin  a perpetual  griminess, 
would  be  reduced  by  one-half ; our  parks  and 
squares,  where  the  trees  are  becoming  prema- 
turely stag-headed,  and  suffering,  in  many  cases, 
complete  decay,  would  assume  something  lil^e 
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the  freshness  of  the  country ; and,  above  all,  our 
lungs  would  be  saved  from  the  smoke  that 
often  renders  a winter  day  in  London  intolerable. 
It  is  almost  certain  that, 'if  the  public  led  the 
way  in  the  sanitary  reform  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  manufacturer  would  very  soon  be  forced 
to  follow.  


“ AESTHETICS.” 

The  neat  volume  with  this  formidable  though 
brief  title*  comes  to  ua  from  France,  though 
the  English  edition  which  is  now  before  us  forms 
one  in  a series  of  works  brought  out  in  this 
country  under  the  title  of  the  “ Library  of 
Contemporary  Science.”  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  “ aesthetics,”  whatever  it  or  they  may 
be,  is  a “science”  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  though  there  is  no  need  to  quarrel  with  a 
book  for  its  title  if  it  tells  or  tenches  us  any- 
thing, whether  in  a strictly  scientific  manner  or 
not.  The  first  sentence  of  the  introductory 
chapter  startled  us  sufficiently, — “^Esthetics 
being,  as  has  been  said,  the  science  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  the  arts,  it  would  seem  but  natural  to 
begin  by  explaining  what  beauty  and  art  are 
respectively.”  Grace  A Dieu,  however,  M.  Yeron 
does  not  in  this  case  do  what  is  “ natural”  ; on 
the  contrary,  he  expresses  in  the  next  sentence 
his  conviction  that  A priori  definitions  are  little 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  “ it  is  more  reasonable 
and  scientific  to  search  among  facts,  to  see 
whether  they  are  not  able  of  themselves  to 
afford  us  the  definitions  we  want.”  This  is  the 
keynote  of  M.  Yeron’s  work.  Instead  of  framing 
theses  as  to  what  the  arts  should  do  when 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  abstract 
theory,  he  examines  what  they  have  done,  what 
of  that  is  best,  and  why  it  is  best.  This  is  at 
least  a Btep  towards  bringing  aesthetics  within 
the  definition  of  science,  and  out  of  the  regions 
of  cloudland ; and  after  this  declared  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  we  turn  over  his 
pages  with  more  hope  of  findiug  something 
practical  to  lay  hold  of  than  the  title  at  first 
seemed  to  promise.  We  are  removed  thus  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  and  prepared  to 
accept  the  author's  definition  of  aesthetics  as 
“ the  science  whose  object  is  the  study  and  elu. 
cidation  of  the  manifestations  of  artistic  genius.” 
The  author  purposely  gets  rid  of  the  word 
“ beauty  ” altogether,  regarding  it  as  too  vague 
in  ita  meaning,  and  too  variously  understood,  to 
be  profitably  employed  in  a work  aiming  at 
precise  analysis  and  definite  conclusions. 

Let  us  see,  as  an  example  of  the  author’s 
method  and  style  of  thought,  how  he  applies  this 
view  of  aesthetics  to  the  consideration  of  archi- 
tecture. He  refers  to  the  extremes  to  which 
“ the  symbolic  school  ” have  gone  in  treating  of 
architecture,  Mr.  C.  Blanc  representing  the 
Egyptian  priests  as  “reproducing  in  an  ideal 
form  the  great  features  of  nature’s  architecture,” 
Lamennais  describing  the  Indian  temples  as 
representations  of  the  Pantheistic  idea,' &o. ; and 
against  such  visionary  phraseology  he  opposes 
Viollet-le-Duc’s  simple  and  practical  words, — 
“As  far  as  the  architect  is  concerned,  architec- 
ture is  the  sensible  and  easily  understood  ex- 
pression of  a want  satisfied.”  Applying  this, 
for  example,  to  temple  architecture,  M.  Yeron 
urges  that  the  immense  size  of  the  temples  of 
the  East  is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  sacerdotal  societies  themselves  inhabited 
the  temple,  and  turned  it  into  a kind  of  town. 

In  Greece,  where  this  was  not  the  case,  the 
temples  merely  assumed  the  proportions  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  for  the  dwelling  of  the 
god,  who  was  colossal  certainly,  but  still  did  not 
require  more  than  a house  proportionately  larger 
than  those  of  mortals.  So  in  speaking  of  the 
Mediaeval  cathedrals,  he  adopts  the  view  that 
they  were,  in  reality,  rather  federal  than  feudal, 
a kind  of  sacred  forum,  where  matters  of  interest 
to  the  community  were  discussed.  There  may  be 
more  colour  for  this  view  than  is  usually  supposed, 
but  we  imagine  it  must  be  taken  cum  grano ; 
and  it  is  certainly  carrying  it  too  far  to  say  that 
the  cathedral  towers  were  built  mainly  for  the 
purposes  of  signalling  and  keeping  a look-out 
over  the  country.  They  may  have  been  used 
for  these  purposes,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  both  west  fronts  and  towers 
were  matters  of  emulation  between  the 
monks  of  rival  abbeys,  and  arose  from  the 
ambition  to  surpass  somebody  else,  which  has 
been  such  a constant  stimulus  to  effort  in  art 
and  science  alike.  But  the  manner  of  summing 
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up  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  architecture, — that  it  “ sprang  from 
the  natural  aggrandisement  of  man’s  primitive 
dwellings,”  is  very  good  and  very  comprehensive: 
and  in  his  brief  analysis  of  Greek  and  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, in  speaking  of  the  latter,  the  author 
fully  recognises  the  constructive  importance 
of  the  pointed  arch  as  a means  of  overcoming 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  building  with  the 
circular  arch.  In  the  Gothic  style,  he  observes, 
“everything  is  founded  upon  and  referred  to 
the  pointed  arch, — not  by  virtue  of  any  fanciful 
system,  but  by  a series  of  deductions  from 
fact,  which  demand  practical  recognition  quite 
as  much  as  theoretical  assent.”  M.  Yeron 
revives  an  interesting  question  further  on  in 
regard  to  Gothic  architecture,  viz.,  whether  that 
honesty  “ in  displaying  construction  which  has 
been  praised  as  such  a virtue  in  the  Mediaeval 
builders,  was  really  intended  by  them ; whether, 
for  example,  they  would  have  displayed  their 
flying  buttresses  so  prominently,  their  frame- 
work for  holding  up  the  building,  if  they  could 
have  avoided  it.  M.  Veron  apparently  leans 
to  the  contrary  opinion,  but  wo  doubt  the 
correctness  of  his  conclusions.  To  our  thinking, 
the  buildings  furnish  ample  evidence  that  their 
builders  enjoyed  the  method  of  building  they 
had  developed,  and  saw  nothing  in  its  frank 
display  of  construction  to  be  ashamed  of. 

The  concluding  section  on  architecture,  sum- 
ming up  the  subject,  contains  some  general 
remarks  which  are  admirable,  and  embody  some 
truths  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  architecture, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly  re- 
garded in  the  present  day,  such  as  are  very  little 
recognised  or  understood  at  present.  M.  Yeron 
has  the  power,  which  so  few  seem  to  have,  of 
placing  himsolf  in  imagination  in  the  position  of 
builders  of  other  epochs,  and  realising  to  some 
extent  how  the  thing  looked  to  those  who  made 
it.  Thus  he  calls  attention  to  the  very  impor- 
tant consideration  that  “ in  most  cases  it  would 
be  a mistake  on  our  part  to  suppose  that  the 
ideas  or  moral  impressions  created  in  our  minds 
by  the  sight  of  certain  edifices  were  foreseen 
and  intended  by  their  authors.”  Our  sentiment 
is  projected  back  upon  the  building  through  an 
intervening  medium  of  historic  association ; 
and  thu3,  as  M.  Veron  says,  the  Coliseum  has 
probably  provoked  many  more  laudatory  apos- 
trophes in  the  days  of  its  ruin  and  decay  than 
when  a hundred  thousand  spectators  assembled 
within  its  walls  to  applaud  the  fight  of  gladia- 
tors. A very  good  paragraph  in  regard  to  the 
degree  and  source  of  architectural  expression 
we  may  quote  in  full : — 

“Architecture,  in  its  own  province,  has  a power 
of  expression  which  cannot  be  denied.  That  it 
can  convey  an  impression  of  calm  or  of  bold- 
ness, of  grace  or  of  power,  of  religious  bigotry 
or  of  gaiety”  (P),  “of  size  or  of  richness,  the 
sight  of  certain  monumental  works  is  sufficient 
to  prove.  In  our  study  and  analysis  of  archi- 
tectural construction,  we  may  easily  notice  the 
reasons  for  each  of  these  impressions ; for 
example,  prolonged  horizontal  lines  create  ideas 
of  stability,  durability,  and  weight ; vertical 
lines,  on  the  other  hand,  express  boldness, 
enthusiasm,  aspirations ; the  predominance  of 
plain  surfaces  over  voids  suggests  austerity  and 
gloom  ; while  many  and  various  openings  create 
absolutely  opposite  ideas.  We  must  also  recog- 
nise that  the  nature  of  materials  and  their 
arrangement,  the  various  uses  of  smooth  and 
carved  surfaces,  can  either  add  greatly  to,  or 
much  detract  from,  the  character  aud  beauty  of 
an  edifice.  Great  architects  are  those  who  are 
able  to  tell  in  advance,  with  accurate  knowledge 
and  feeling,  the  exact  effect  which  all  these 
various  conditions  will  have  in  the  finished 
building.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  ability 
cannot  be  acquired  except  by  a series  of  experi- 
ments, in  which  each  component  part  is  gra- 
dually reduced  to  its  just  importance.  Archi- 
tecture, even  when  considered  from  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  remains  so  dependent  upon 
geometry,  upon  mechanics,  and  upon  logic,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  accurately  the  share 
which  sentiment  and  logic  have  in  it.” 

It  is  very  well  that  a book  should  be 
published  in  a popular  form,  containing  so  much 
practical  sense  on  a subject  on  which  there 
is  such  general  misconception.  Much  of  what 
we  have  looked  at  in  M.  Yeron’s  book  under 
other  headings, — painting  and  sculpture,  for 
example, — appears  very  sensible  and  very  sug- 
gestive; and  throughout  the  book  the  author 
looks  upon  art  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern 
life  and  feeling,  and  is  a determined  opponent 
of  the  worship  of  academical  tradition.  In  his 


chapter  on  sculpture  he  instances  Carpeaux  as 
one  who  has  put  new  life  into  sculpture  by 
aiming  specially  at  the  study  and  expression  of 
life  and  movement ; he  is  a sculptor  “ no  longer 
content  to  reproduce  attitudes;  he  strives  to 
become  dramatic  and  expressive.”  . “ All 

the  worshippers  of  abstract  beauty  joined  in 
denouncing  him  as  a corrupter  of  public  taste”  ; 
but  “ the  public  have  ranged  themselves  on  his 
side.”  This  latter  fact  does  not,  after  all,  prove 
much,  we  may  say,  and  it  is  easy  to  carry  the 
sculpture  of  “ movement  and  life  ” too  far  for 
the  true  capabilities  of  the  art ; but  the  genius 
of  Carpeaux,  and  the  value  and  originality  of  his 
contributions  to  modern  sculpture,  are  of  course 
undeniable.  One  is  surprised  to  see  such  a 
subject  touched  upon,  however,  without  even 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Dalou. 

One  subject  is  referred  to  (p.  88),  which  has 
before  now  been  debated  in  our  columns. 
M.  Veron  observes  that  art,  far  from  being,  as 
some  regard  it,  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  civi- 
lisation, is  rather  its  germ  : it  is  the  result  of 
the  search  after  the  best,  incessantly  prompted 
by  the  cerebral  activity  which  is  the  essential 
characteristic  of  man.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  quarrel  with  the  position  as  here  stated  ; but, 
then  the  meaning  here  attached  to  the  word 
“art”  is  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is 
commonly  used  by  those  who  maintain  the 
“ blossom  and  fruit  ” theory.  Like  so  many  other 
debated  and  debatable  questions  of  this  kind, 
a great  deal  of  the  difference  of  opinion  means 
really  a difference  in  the  signification  attached 
to  words.  We  note  the  author’s  view  as  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
question,  but  cannot  go  into  the  subject  now. 
M.  Veron  gives  pretty  full  and,  from  his  point  of 
view,  logical  reasons  for  the  opinion  expressed. 


LEONAEDO  DA  VINCI  AND 
MICHELANGELO. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  four  centuries,  filled 
as  they  are  with  the  memories  of  many  interest- 
ing names,  it  is  but  little  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  no  two  figures  have  stood  out  so  promi- 
nently and  soTamiliarly  before  the  world, — have 
gratified  and  delighted  it  so  continuously, — have 
afforded  such  field  for  study,  for  thought,  and 
for  inquiry, — as  those  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michelangelo.  They  are  names  the  associations 
connected  with  which  belong,  and  have  belonged, 
for  generations  to  all  countries.  In  spite  of  our 
familiarity  with  their  thoughts  and  lives,  their 
works  and  friends, — familiarity  the  result  of 
numerous  literary  studies  and  criticisms, — it  is 
with  no  small  degree  of  interest  that  any  new 
work  on  the  lives  of  these  great  men  is  wel- 
comed by  the  refined  world. 

Amply  though  it  is  acknowledged,  the  debt 
that  in  this  way  artists  owe  to  the  literary 
student  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  appreciated, 
and  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  throw 
down  the  artificial  barriers  which,  with  us, 
have  been  so  unaccountably  thrown  up  between 
the  literary  man  and  the  artist ; to  chase  away 
the  misunderstanding,  distrust,  and  imagined 
divergence  of  aims  that  it  is  useless  to  deny 
exist  in  England  between  these  two  important 
components  of  true  “ society.” 

The  extraordinary  admiration  bestowed  by 
the  world  at  large,  and  especially  by  England, 
on  French  art, — an  unaccountable  admiration 
when  we  compare  during  the  last  hundred  years 
the  productions  of  the  two  countries, — can  alone 
be  attributed  to  the  great  intimacy  which  has 
existed  in  France  between  the  artist  and  literary 
man,  who  have  owed  to  each  other’s  mutual 
support  and  almost  daily  intercourse  more  than 
one  happy  suggestion. 

In  France,  no  artist  of  even  tolerable  merit 
can  be  named  who  has  not  received  his  full 
share  of  credit  at  the  hands  of  its  literary 
men ; while  in  England,  the  conscientious, 
careful  work  of  our  artists  of  the  last  hundred 
years  has,  one  might  almost  say,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  some  few  names,  been  only 
properly  appreciated  within  a few  years ; and 
how  many  names  are  there  which  still  remain  to 
be  drawn  from  an  unmerited  oblivion  ? By  what 
almost  seems  an  artful  and  constant  repetition 
of  certain  favourite  names  in  literary  works 
(on  almost  every  page  of  the  best  writers  one 
may  find  allusions  that  could  alone  be  suggested 
by  an  intimate  understanding  of,  and  friendship 
with,  the  artist),  by  carefully-written  critiques 
of  their  works,  the  world  has  become,  so  to 
speak,  completely  familiar  with  French  art  and 
i artists;  while  English  art,  lacking  proper  ap- 
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! >reciation,  is  ill-understood,  and  even  ignored 
i )y  many  English  people. 

From  this  proper  fellow-feeling  between  the 
i irtist  and  the  literary  student,  which  produced 
I vasari's  “ Lives,”  that  legion  of  French  writers 
j tf  whom  Charles  Blano  may  be  said  to  be  the 
ijypical  representant,  and  beside  whom  we  have 
vnly  Walpole  (and  what  do  we  not  owe  to  him  ?), 
I rod,  might  be  added,  Dunlap’s  “Anecdotes  of 
ho  Painters  in  America,” — from  this  fellow- 
leoling  it  has  arisen  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
inch  a mine  of  information  regarding  the  Italian 
i>ainters,  and  especially  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
dichelangelo. 

' The  expression  of  the  most  recent  view  on  the 
forks  and  lives  of  these  two  great  men,  the 
![  Leonardo  and  Michelangelo  ” of  Sig.  Boito  (a 
pell-known  art  critic  and  contributor  to  the 
tfuot'a.  Antologia  *),  will  be  read  with  interest 
i >y  all  sincere  admirers  of  the  great  art  of  the 
i >ast,  who  will  thank  the  author  for  the  sugges- 
ion  of  more  than  one  new  idea  regarding  the 
[ omplex  minds  and  lives  of  two  such  extraor- 
inary  interpreters  of  the  silent  art. 

The  means  and  aims  of  Leonardo  and  Michel- 
ingelo  were  too  widely  different  for  much 
j-iendly  sympathy  to  exist  in  common  between 
hese  two  strange  natures  ; but,  owing  to  this 
iery  difference,  in  presenting  the  lives  and 
houghts  of  both,  some  idea  of  their  artistic 
liims  may  bo  formed. 

In  Leonardo,  who  himself  claimed  but  the  title 
I t “ disciple  of  experiment,”  one  finds,  even  when 
1 3 seeks  to  represent  the  beauty  of  human  nature, 
omething  experimental  ; while  Michelangelo, 
m drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  source  of 
ature,  entirely  recreated  her  impressions  in  his 
vn  extraordinary  mind.  One  a philosopher  in 
very  thing,  far-seeing,  almost  a prophet,  incar- 
ating  four  centuries  ago  the  spirit  of  the  man 
the  present  day;  the  other,  the  free,  un- 
strained artist,  giving  existence  to  conceptions 
hich  belong  as  much  to  the  genius  of  antiquity 
i to  that  of  modern  days.  It  was  in  the  school 
the  antique  that  Michelangelo  was  formed ; 
aonardo,  but  little  a student  of  antiquity,  still 
ieking  to  satisfy  his  unquenchable  thirst  for 
i uth.  and  even  repeating  his  axiom  that  expon- 
ent never  fails,  but  only  our  judgment.  -They 
resent  the  two  phases  of  art, — the  broad,  pro- 
und  mind  which  searches  into  the  very  depths 
the  beautiful ; and  the  ardent  spirit  which 
recipitates  itself  upon  the  conquest  of  beauty 
a standard  may  be  won  in  battle. 
iThe  hand  to  which  we  owe  the  “ Moses  ” 
brked  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ; in  three 
jiars, — tradition  says  in  less  than  twenty 
jpnths, — the  noble  poem  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
jiling  was  commenced  and  terminated.  In 
je  completion  of  the  famous*"  Cena,”  Leonardo, 
ij  learn,  employed  sixteen  years,  and  an  equal 
neon  the  unfinished  model  of  the  great  Sforza 
rse.  “Patience,”  said  the  divine  Da  Vinci, 
il  wercomes  all  difficulties  as  easily  as  cold  may 
l'  averted  by  the  addition  of  warm  clothing.” 

I His  refined  and  delicate  nature,  devoted  as  he 
is  to  innate  research  and  experiment,  and 
orer  of  the  exquisite  beauties  of  Nature,  fitted 
5 n to  be  a painter  rather  than  a sculptor,  and 
I inting  he  praises  as  the  foremost  of  all  arts, 

IP  taught  to  those  whom  Nature  has  not 
xohed  with  her  magic  wand  ; not  the  mother 
sons  untold,  like  the  printing-press;  painting, 
pouring  for  ever  the  artist,  and  remaining 
3 /ays  precious  and  unique. 

Strangely  enough,  Leonardo  appears  little  to 
ve  studied  the  antique.  In  his  treatises  he 
ers  but  once  to  the  works  of  olassic  days,  and 
m he  confounds  Greek  and  Latin ; and,  the 
xil  of  Andrea  Verocchio,  the  goldsmith,  who, 
the  discovery  of  the  antique  statues  at  Rome, 
mdoned  his  profession  to  follow  that  of  the 
lptor,  and  restored  the  Marsyas  for  Lorenzo 
Medici,  Leonardo,  among  his  innumerable 
itches,  has  only  left  one  drawing  of  a horse 
ailing  that  of  the  Mont'e  Cavallo, — a small 
wing,  resembling  a Greek  Faun,  and  but  few 
er  proofs  that  he  ever  studied,  as  artists 
fy,  the  antique. 

Whoever  turns  over  the  pages  of  the  “ Codice 
mtico,”  at  the  Ambrosiana,  with  its  1,600 
iches,  by  Leonardo  (without  remembering 
nt  are  to  be  seen  in  England,  only  a small 
don  of  what  his  industry  has  left  us),  can- 
resist  a feeling  of  astonishment  at  the 
ility  of  his  genius.  Mechanics,  hydraulics, 
sics,  mathematics,  geology,  botany,  artillery, 
-raphy,  astronomy,  every  science  then  known, 


the  artist  is  evident.  A problem  of  geometry, 
which  ends  with  the  study  of  a leg ; a weaving- 
loom,  or  a machine  for  laminating  metal, 
adorned  with  some  sweet  female  profile,  or 
kneeling  Madonna. 

If  in  jthe  science  of  Leonardo  can  be  traced 
the  fantasy  of  the  artist,  in  the  art  of  Leonardo 
may  be  noted  the  judgment  of  the  man  of 
science. 

He  is  the  naturalist  painter,  the  philosophic 
painter,  the  critical  painter ; in  a word,  the 
painter  of  to-day,  and  Vasari  (whose  mine 
of  information  and  anecdote  writers  on  art 
have  long  made  use  of)  tells  us,  slightly 
ashamed  of  even  confessing  it,  in  his  preface  to 
the  third  part  of  his  famous  “ Lives,”  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  gave  birth  to  the  manner 
“ which  we  now  oall  the  modern.” 

Leonardo,  remarks  Signor  Boito,  was  laconio 
in  what  regarded  his  affections.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  a MS.  (now  in  the  British 
Museum)  one  reads,  “ on  the  9th  of  July,  1504, 
died  S.  Piero  Davinej,  notary,  at  the  palace  of 
the  Podesta,  my  father,  eighty  years  of  age, 
leaving  ten  sons  and  two  daughters.”  Ser 
Piero  had  had  four  wives;  Leonardo  was  the 
son  of  none  of  these,  but  of  a certain  Catherine, 
who  eventually  married  an  Accattabriga.  In 
1457,  when  Leonardo  was  five  years  of  age,  we 
find  the  following  note,  “ Lionardo,  son  of  said 
Ser  Pietro,  illegitimate,  born,”  &c.  But  the  boy 
was  certainly  legitimate,  since  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  disputed  with  his  brothers  the 
inheritance  of  the  father  and  an  uncle, — a law- 
suit which  we  see  by  letters  of  a later  date 
happily  caused  but  little  ill-feeling  between  the 
relations.  Regarded  Btrictly,  this  indifference 
must  be  looked  upon  as  selfishness  in  his 
character,  but  that  selfishness  which  tears 
itself  from  earth  to  live  in  a paradise  of  art  and 
science. 

Leonardo  was  strange  in  this  particular,  re- 
marks Sig.  Boito,  that  there  remains  no  evidenoe 
of  his  ever  having  suffered  from  the  pangs  of 
love,  and  yet  Leonardo’s  beauty  of  form 
and  feature  are  familiar  to  us  all  from  the 
description  of  Vasari,  and  those  portraits  which 
exist  at  Florence,  at  Venice,  Turin,  and  London. 
Michelet  tells  us  that  when  the  painter  was  at 
the  court  of  Francis  I.,  although  then  some- 
what  aged,  he  was  copied  by  the  king  and 
courtiers,  in  the  style  and  cut  of  his  costume, 
his  beard  and  hair.  And  yet  in  two  distinct 
places  in  his  Trattato  della  Pittura,  Leonardo 
smiles  at  those  who  in  his  day  showed  a vain 
interest  in  dress. 

Even  in  his  youth,  the  gallantry  of  Leonardo 
must  have  been  capricious  and  often  neglected, 
for  the  painter  had  other  thoughts  to  occupy 
his  mind.  The  jokes,  the  repartees  which  moro 
than  one  writer  has  handed  down,  cannot 
destroy  the  abstracted  nature  of  the  man 
immersed  in  the  contemplation  of  nature ; the 
painter,  he  once  said,  must  live  alone ; and,  he 
added,  if  he  will  be  content  to  be  alone,  he  will 
be  everything. 

It  is  important,  remarks  Signor  Boito,  that 
we  should  see  the  man  before  considering  his 
work ; especially  in  that  art  in  which  his  nature 
shows  itself.  Michelangelo  shows  himself  in  his 
work;  the  “Moses”  is  Michelangolo,  thenatureof 
the  artist  is  revealed  ; Raffaelle  in  his  figures 
can  be  divined,  but  not  so  Leonardo.  His 
Christ  and  Apostles,  in  his  “ Cena,”  are  the  true 
personages  of  the  sublime  drama  iu  which  they 
take  so  important  a part.  He  who  has  imagined 
them  has  disappeared,  but  still  remains  his 
famous  “ Cena.”  Never  has  any  painter,  we 
believe,  either  before  or  after  Leonardo,  suc- 
ceeded so  completely  in  satisfying  every  critic, 
as  has  Leonardo  in  this  work, — a work  on  the 
completion  of  which  he  spent  no  less  than  sixteen 
years,  painting,  it  is  true,  as  his  contemporary 
Matteo  Bandello  tells  us,  according  to  his  caprice, 
now  giving  a few  touches  of  the  brush  to  some 
portion,  and  as  soon  leaving  it,  to  continue  else- 
where some  neglected  work.  “On  some  days, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  he  never  laid  down  the 
brush,  denying  himself  his  meals;  at  other 
times  contenting  himself  with  contemplating  his 
work  for  hours  together,  his  arms  crossed,” 
intent  on  the  consideration  of  new  experiments, 
whose  results,  alas  ! worked  so  soon  their  fatal 
effects. 

Of  his  Buperb  “ Cena,”  injured  by  time  and 
the  brutality  of  Napoleon’s  soldiers,  at  a later 
period  by  the  restorers,  Sig.  Boito  mentions 
several  reproductions,  but  neglects  to  speak  of 


las  represented  ; and  through  all  the  hand  of  | the  valuable  copy  by  Leonardo’s  pupil,  Marco 

I — d’Aggione,  which  so  many  of  our  readers  will 

* Ulrico  Hoepli,  Milano,  1879.  | remember  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  old  Royal 


Academy,  and  which  now  holds  so  distinguished 
a place  of  honour  at  Burlington  House. 

Sig.  Boito  has  carefully  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  his  readers  the  remarks  of  Leonardo’s 
numerous  critics  on  his  works  in  the  various 
galleries  of  Europe ; and  sad  is  the  tale  these 
criticisms  tell,  written  by  such  well-known  pro- 
fessors as  Beyle, ]Viardot,  Charles  Blanc,  Rumoler, 
Clement,  Delecluze,  and  a host  of  others,  of  the 
numerous  pictures  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  great  painter,  of  whoso  works  bo  few  speci- 
mens now  remain.  Here  we  stop,  remarks  Sig. 
Boito,  after  a lengthy  review,  because  round  the 
many  pictures  said  to  be  by  Leonardo  only 
hangs  an  interminable  litany  of  doubts  and 
suspicions,  which,  he  adds,  the  more  one  studies 
the  clearer,  alas  ! they  appear. 

This  happened  to  Rigollot,  who  published 
a catalogue  of  Leonardo’s  works ; as  also  to 
the  Marchese  d’Adda,  who  has  written  learnedly 
about  Leonardo  as  an  engraver,  and  who  has 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  treatise  “ De  Divina  Proportione,”  by  Fra 
Luca  Paciolo;  as  also  those  of  the  “Trattato  di 
Scienza  d’Arme  ” (published  at  Rome  in  1553), 
and  all  the  others,  attributing  them  rather  to 
Verocchio,  Mantegna,  Pollaiola,  and  Francia, 
with  the  exception  of  two, — a profile  of  a woman 
and  the  four  horses  ; while  d’Adda  concludes  by 
the  statement  that  no  print,  either  in  copper  or 
in  wood,  can  be  regarded  with  certainty  as  the 
work  of  Leonardo. 

Of  Leonardo’s  numerous  productions  men- 
tioned by  Vasari,  how  few  now,  alas ! remain ! 
Not  even  the  famous  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of 
Anghiari.  It  was  in  the  execution  of  this  work 
that  Michelangelo  and  Leonardo  were  brought 
face  to  face.  Both  had  been  commissioned  by 
Pier  Soderino,  the  gonfaloniere  or  mayor  of 
Florence,  to  paint  one  of  the  walls  of  the  great 
council-chamber ; both  painters  prepared  car- 
toons which  gained  the  admiration  of  all  con- 
temporaries ; both  commenced  to  paint,  and 
the  works  of  both  were  left  unfinished,  the 
cartoons  were  lost,  and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  Vasari’s  description  and  a few 
pencilled  memoranda.  Michelangelo’s  subject, 
adapted  for  his  display  of  muscles,  was  the 
famous  cartoon  of  Pisa  ; Leonardo’s, '_the  Battle 
of  Anghiari. 

Of  the  few  reproductions  left  us  of  Michel- 
angelo’s great  work,  Sig.  Boito  has  neglected  to 
mention  the  superb  engraving  by  Schiavonetti, 
from  a drawing,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  by  the 
late  Henry  Howard,  R.A.,  a work  probably 
alone  known,  however,  only  to  a few  English 
artists  and  connoisseurs. 

The  cartoon  for  this  great  work  Michelangelo 
completed  in  ten  months ; Leonardo,  on  his, 
spent  more  than  two  years,  commencing  to  paint 
at  first  in  oil-colour,  with  a composition  of  his  own 
invention,  of  chalk,  Greek  pitch,  linseed-oil,  and 
white  lead,  which  before  long,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon.  Such,  indeed,  were  the 
experiments  he  eventually  practised,  that  a few 
short  years  after  the  picture  was  finished,  it  fell 
irreclaimably  to  ruin, — the  fate  of  more  than 
one  of  Leonardo’s  works. 

This  mania  for  experiments  with  varnishes 
and  mastics,  and  colours,  must  be  regarded  as 
Leonardo’s  chief  fault,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  in 
every  painter  who  has  followed  his  example. 
Vasari  has  already  told  us  much  concerning 
Leonardo’s  method,  and  his  admiration  for  low 
tone.  He  prepared,  writes  Signor  Boito,  his 
ground  of  a brown  colour ; he  then  modelled, 
especially  the  features,  in  neutral  tints,  and 
then  tenderly  finished  his  work  in  colour.  His 
marvellous  rotundity  and  relief  arose  from  his 
profound  knowledge  of  light  and  shade, — a 
knowledge  that  perhaps  more  than  once  led  him 
into  excess.  It  was  not  by  dexterous  brush- 
work  that  his  effects  were  produced,  not  by 
boldness,  and  in  the  same  way  that  he  shows 
no  wish  to  reveal  in  his  work  his  own  mind,  he 
seems  desirous  to  hide  his  manipulative  power. 

This  was  in  later  life,  when  Leonardo  had 
mastered  his  methods,  but  while  in  Florence  we 
see  evidences  of  his  perplexity  amid  the  seducing 
examples  of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors. 
Massaccio,  that  ideal  artist,  the  beloved  of  all 
painters,  had  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
six,  some  quarter  of  a century  before  Leonardo’s 
birth.  That  same  year  (1452)  Donatello  was 
aged  sixty-six  ; Leon  Alberti,  forty-seven ; Fra 
Lippi,  forty  ; Ghirlandaio,  but  three  years  old  ; 
Sandro  Botticelli,  five  ; Ghiberti,  who,  the  same 
year,  1452,  had  placed  at  San  Giovanni  his 
second  “ Gato  to  Paradise,”  seventy-four;  the 
divine  Angelico,  sixty-five. 

In  the  works  of  this  period,  Leonardo  is 
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thoroughly  Florentine,  as  indeed  he  is  during 
the  whole  first  thirty  years  or  so  of  his  life  ; and 
to  which  belongs  Lord  Norwich’s  famous 
« Virgin  and  Child,”  which  Waagen  has  declared 
to  be  thoroughly  authentic. 

Sig.  Boito  closes  his  first  chapter  on  “ the 
painter  and  his  mind  ” by  a learned  review  of 
the  state  of  art  in  Milan  and  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy previously  to  Leonardo’s  arrival  in  the 
capital  of  the  Sforza  family  ; and  we  are  further 
Bhown  how  Leonardo  left  no  famous  pupil  to 
continue  his  tradition,  though  some  of  the 
painter’s  biographers  have  attempted  to  prove 
the  contrary.  Whether  or  no  this  be  the  case, 
without  Leonardo’s  teaching  Andrea  Solari’s 
works  would  never  have  been  produced,  and 
perhaps  much  of  the  admirable  grace  of  the 
pictures  of  Bernardino  Luini  would  have  been 
wanting. 

Even  in  divine  natures,  remarks  Sig.  Boito, 
one  may  meet  sometimes  with  strange  contrasts. 
Leonardo  loved,  as  deeply  as  his  own  cherished 
art  of  the  pencil  and  the  brush,  that  of  the 
chisel,  even  when  declaring  sculpture  to  be 
a mechanical  art,  causing  in  itself  no  admiration 
in  the  spectator.  Whatever  his  expressed 
opinions  may  have  been,  Leonardo,  we  have 
evidence,  wielded  ably  the  modelling-tool  and 
the  chisel,  though,  alas!  nothing  remains  to  show 
us  his  power.  While  be  was  in  Florence,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  gonfalo- 
niere  had  held  out  the  prospect  of  his  being  allowed 
to  use  a huge  block  of  untouched  marble  lying 
at  Santa  Maria,  but  Michelangelo,  then  a youth 
of  twenty. five,  in  two  Bhort  years,  while  amply 
employed  iu  the  execution  of  numerous  other 
commissicns,  saw  in  and  worked  from  the  un- 
shapely mass  the  famous  David,  of  which  we 
have  so  interesting  a reproduction  in  our  own 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  only  great  work  in  sculpture  that  Leonardo 
ever  attempted  to  carry  out  was  the  equestrian 
Btatue  of  Francesco  Sforza.  The  disappoint- 
ment, delay,  the  hesitation  and  extraordinary 
dilatoriness  of  Leonardo  in  the  execution  of  this 
colossal  work,  Sig.  Boito  tells  at  length  in  his 
interesting  pages.  Sixteen  tedious  years 
Leonardo  laboured  unsuccessfully  to  complete 
the  great  horse,  the  model  of  which  was  even- 
tually abandoned  and  destroyed.* 

Leonardo,  the  pupil  of  Andrea  del  Verocchio, 
the  author  of  the  noble  Colleoni  monument  at 
Venice,  who  again  was  the  pupil  of  Donatello, 
the  author  of  the  statue  of  Tattamaleta  at 
Padua, — Leonardo,  with  the  perfection  of  such 
works  before  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
horses  of  Phidias,  6trove  to  his  utmost  to  equal, 
if  not  surpass,  the  work  of  his  predecessors. 
The  Fates,  alas ! were  unpropitious,  and 
Leonardo’s  fame  alone  must  rest  on  the  record 
of  his  conscientious  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
furthest  limit  of  perfection. 

Unhappy,  he  used  to  say,  enumerating  a 
noble  sentiment,  the  ruling  precept  of  his  own 
life, — one  not  alone  applicable  to  the  artist’s 
aims,  but  to  those  of  every  one’s  existence, — 
unhappy  is  he  whose  work  surpasses  his  ideal ; 
he  who  sees  his  work  still  far  from  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  ideal  he  has  striven  to  attain  may 
be  on  the  threshhold  of  perfection. 

We  will  continue  the  subject  hereafter. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — At  the 

first  meeting  of  the  present  year  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  15th  instant,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt-street,  Mr  .Morgan  E.  Yeatman,  M.A., 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  chief  business  was 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  a paper  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Brodie  on  “ The  Disposal  of  Town  Refuse.” 
The  author  considered  that  in  spite  of  the  atten- 
tion that  has  been  paid  to  this  all-important 
subject,  and  the  sums  of  money  that  have  been 
spent  by  various  companies  with  greater  or  less 
results,  the  question  as  to  how  best  to  get  rid  of 
such  refuse  as  that  from  dwellings,  factories, 
and  slaughter-houses  remains  in  statu  quo.  With 
a view  to  further  elucidation  and  discussion  the 
present  paper  was  written,  and  it  gives  a 
description  of  the  more  important  schemes  that 
have  been  tried  for  the  treatment  of  sewage.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Brodie  believed  that  unless 
something  altogether  unexpected  came  forward, 
towns  would  have  to  continue  to  pay  to  get  rid 
of  their  refuse  just  as  they  have  to  pay  for  their 
water  supply. 


* In  our  notice  of  the  present  exhibition  of  drawings  at 
Burlington  House,  mention  will  be  found  of  sketches  there 
made  by  Leonardo  for  this  work. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  COMBINATION 
IN  THE  ARTS. 

THE  SUCCESSIVE  AND  THE  SIMULTANEOUS. 

A building  or  a picture  is  as  much  a poetical 
whole,  or  ought  to  be,  as  is  an  epic  or  a drama  ; 
it  is  a whole  in  virtue  of  being  governed  by  one 
pervading  purpose  and  expression,  to  which  all 
subordinate  parts  contribute ; those  parts  being 
subordinates  in  a certain  hierarchical  progression, 

— certain  divisions  having  an  approximation  to 
a totality  in  themselves,  but  still  by  themselves 
being  incomplete,  such  dependent  parts  having 
still  their  own  subordinate  parts  until  we 
descend  at  last  to  the  purely  elementary.  The 
introduction  of  an  element  or  a combination  as 
a subsidiary  member  is  only  justified  by  aptitude 
for  assisting  a leading  effect,  and  so,  more  or 
less,  indispensably  contributing  to  some  ultimato 
practical  efficiency,  or  to  as  decided  a dominant 
and  barmouious  expression.  It  is  upon  the 
essential  value  of  the  result,  whether  economical, 
or  aesthetic,  or  combined  ; and  the  perfection 
with  which  it  is  brought  about  aod  accomplished, 
that  the  standing,  the  rating,  of  the  artistic 
whole  depends.  A fine  subject,  a cathedral  or 
an  epic,  may  be  only  half  taken  advantage  of, — 
may  be  disgraced  and  deformed  by  excrescence 
and  inappropriateness,  and  certainly  a poem  may 
be  no  less  so. 

To  this  extent  the  same  general  definition 
applies  to  either  class  of  artistic  achievement ; 
but  when  we  press  the  comparison  further,  we 
find  that  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, — How  can 
we  institute  a parallel  between  a work  which 
presents  itself  all  at  once,  and  another  which 
comes  upon  us  in  a course  of  succession,  whereby 
the  impression  of  one  moment  is  constantly 
being  succeeded  by  a novel  impression  ? Portal, 
rose-window,  towers  of  a cathedral,  come  into 
view  and  remain  in  view  together,  and  declare 
their  harmonious  relations  as  long  as  we  like 
without  change,  without  suspensions,  revela- 
tions, or  surprises.  How  are  we  to  bring  into 
analogy  the  relation  of  these  architectural 
members  to  each  other,  and  those  of  an  oratorio 
of  Handel  ? How  shall  we  compare  the  majestio 
structure  of  a trilogy  of  iEschylus  with  the 
Parthenon  ? The  problem  seems  like  that  of 
putting  into  comparison  a straight  line  with  a 
plane  surface.  To  compare  an  elegy  in  a 
country  churchyard  to  the  church  itself  seems 
like  an  attempt  to  find  a third  proportional  to 
Hyde  Park  and  New  Year's-day.  Yet  not  alto- 
gether so.  The  impression  which  a fine  build- 
ing produces  is  not  entirely  simultaneous  ; nay, 
that  which  we  owe  to  a narrative  or  a drama 
is  .not  entirely  to  be  regarded  without  any 
qualification  as  successive.  To  fully  appreciate 
the  architecture,  we  take  different  points  of 
view.  It  may  be  agreeable,  it  may  even  be 
necessary,  to  make  a circuit ; and  even  if  we 
restrict  the  case  to  the  aspect  of  a noble  facade, 
though  it  is  certainly  all  in  view  at  once,  and 
produces  a general  impression  at  once, — if  it  is 
a work  of  that  complexity,  however  made  com- 
patible with  simplicity,  which  is  ever  implied 
by  the  production  of  the  greatest  effects,  we 
do  not  and  cannot,  and  would  not  wish  to 
attend  at  the  same  moment  to  every  part 
eqnally ; we  flit  from  one  to  another  ; we  take 
them  in  some  order  of  succession,  quite  spon- 
taneously it  may  be,  and  compare  part  with 
part,  and  travel  back  again  over  the  whole,  and 
so  may  be  conscious  at  last  that  the  finest 
appreciation  which  we  have  realised  has  been 
as  much  due  to  the  succession  as  to  the  simul- 
taneous impressions  that  we  have  received.  It 
is,  indeed,  characteristic  of  a fine  composition 
in  either  painting  or  architecture,  that  it  detains 
us  by  inviting  us  to  go  over  the  parts  in  ever- 
varied  sequence,  while  the  general  effect  is  still 
ever  present  to  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  impressions  of  an 
oratorio  or  of  a drama  are  not  60  purely  succes- 
sive as  they  may  at  first  be  considered.  What  is 
presented  to  us  directly  and  is  immediately  pro- 
ceeding, excites  anticipations,  curiosities,  interest 
as  to  what  is  to  come,  and  at  the  same  time 
even  as  it  passes  leaves  an  impression  that  does 
not  die  out,  but  becomes  simultaneous  with  the 
next  direct  impression  that  succeeds.  Even  as 
when  a musical  note  ceases  its  effect  lives  on  by 
predisposing  the  ear  for  the  reception  of  certain 
notes  to  succeed  it  in  preference  to  others,  the 
progress  of  the  work  puts  us  into  a state  of 
mind, — of  emotional  susceptibility  as  well  as  of 
intellectual  information, — that  blends  from  one 
stage  to  another.  This  progress,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a consummate  artist,  works  up  and 
onward  to  a final  climax ; and  so  the  condition 


of  sensibility  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
completely  under  the  influence  which  owes  as 
much  to  the  beginning  as  to  the  end  of  the 
system  of  excitement.  We  have  been  led  on 
step  by  step,  it  is  true,  but  so  we  might  be  if 
we  had  our  first  sight  of  a fine  building  as 
gradually  emerging  from  a mist  until  after  part 
in  succession  to  part  had  been  revealed,  and 
then  just  as  the  whole  came  into  sight,  the  mist 
should  again  close  in  and  take  it  from  our  view. 
Let  it  be  allowed  to  us,  in  our  search  after  the 
development  of  the  concurrence  of  the  simul- 
taneous with  the  successive  in  the  arts,  to  recur 
for  illustration  to  an  aspect  of  those  conditions 
of  a National  Theatre  for  the  national  drama 
which  we  have  been  recently  discussing  and 
have  not  yet  done  with. 

Among  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  con- 
quered before  the  requisite  organisation  can  be 
achieved  is  that  inveterate  jealousy  which  Mac- 
ready  was  conscious  of  and  confesses;  jealousy 
that  an  actor  is  apt  to  entertain,  not  only 
against  those  who  play,  or  may  play,  the  same 
parts  that  he  excels  in,  but  against  those  who 
play  along  with  him.  Applause  given  to  another, 
— such  is  the  candid  avowal  and  notorious 
fact, — seems  taken  from  themselves.  In  con- 
sequence, the  ambitious,  and  those  who  have 
attained  a certain  popularity,  feel  that  they  are 
losers  by  appearing  in  even  important  parts, 
that  by  their  nature  do  not  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunities  for  “ bringing  down  the  house.”  Next 
follows  entire  indifference  to  the  fate  of  scenes 
in  which  they  do  not  themselves  appear.  The 
inevitable  consequence  must  be  that  the  genuine 
and  perhaps  unsuspecting  appreciator  of  the 
drama  as  a work  of  art  is  baulked  at  every 
turn.  For  the  full  effect  which  he  desiderates 
to  be  realised,  the  secondary  part  should  be 
assigned  to  a first-rate  talent  no  less  than  the 
chief  part ; but  there  is  a tendency  for  rivalry, 
and  jealousy,  and  self-conceit  (let  us  whisper), 
to  thrust  it  down  upon  third  or  fourth  rate 
talent.  But  Othello,  in  exercising  Buch  tyranny, 
sadly  miscalculates  the  reaction  on  his  own 
performance ; he  does  not  know  that  the  effect 
of  his  scene  with  Iago  largely  depends,  not  only 
on  the  excellence  of  Iago  in  the  same  Beene, — 
on  what  may  be  called  the  simultaneous  con- 
trast,— but  on  the  impression  which  he  has  made, 
and  of  which  the  effect  still  tells  on  the  spec- 
tators, Btill  rings  in  their  ears,  and  enhances  or 
deadens  their  interest,  in  an  antecedent  en- 
counter with  Cassio  or  Roderigo. 

The  story  is  told  that  Mrs.  Pritchard,  who 
preceded  Mrs.  Siddons,  neither  read  nor  knew 
more  of  the  tragedy  of  “Macbeth”  than  her 
own  speeches  and  the  cues  that  introduced 
them.  The  story  may  have  sprung  from 
mistake,  ill-nature,  or  satire ; but  actors,  even 
such  as  Garrick,  have  treated  Shakspeare'fl 
compositions  in  a spirit  that  is,  perhaps,  one 
degree  more  discreditable.  An  actor  behind 
the  scenes, — supposing  him  even  to  be  there 
and  not  in  his  tiring-room,  not  on  his  way 
to  the  theatre  to  be  just  in  time  for  the  call- 
boy,  is  no  doubt,  in  a disadvantageous  position 
for  appreciating  the  true  sentiment  of  scenes 
that  he  himself  has  no  part  in.  We  may 
compare  him  to  a musician  in  the  orchestra, 
who  should  be  conceived  as  only  conscious  of 
the  music  at  the  time  that  his  own  instrument 
was  in  request  for  the  score.  He,  too,  would 
probably  think  that  the  rest  of  the  performance 
dragged,  might  well  be  compressed,  made  to 
“ go  closer,”  and  so  forth.  He  would  be  likely 
enough  to  wish  especially  that  whatever  imme- 
diately delayed  his  own  display,  Bhould  be  cur- 
tailed. He  would  have  for  his  reward  the 
experience  that  his  own  display  would  fall  com- 
paratively flat;  the  preparation  by  which  a 
great  artist  introduces  a fine  scene  in  a play 
has  the  same  relation  to  that  scene  as  the  back- 
ground has  to  an  historical  picture,  as  the  fore- 
ground has  to  a landscape,  as  a portico  to  an 
entrance-hall,  a hall  to  the  chief  saloon.  When 
Gjrrick  cut  out  the  boorish  conundrums  of  the 
gravedigger,  he  was  unconscious  that  he  was 
destroying  a contrast  that  would  give  double 
effect  to  the  over-refining  reflections  of  Hamlet 
by  the  side  of  the  grave  at  his  next  entrance* 
Scene  after  scene  is  torn  away  from  Othello, 
the  true  impression  of  his  mental  struggle  ia 
weakened  in  consequence ; the  actor  has  his 
great  scenes  that  most  he  prizes  intact,  but 
relief  is  lost,  and  the  noble  Moor  has  been  well 
proved  in  consequence  to  excite  not  sympathy 
but  repugnance,  pure  and  simple,  in  those  un- 
sophisticated minds  that,  unimbued  with  the 
omitted  literature,  very  justly  turn  away  from 
him  as  he  has  been  sometimes  represented  sc 
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lorn  of  surroundings.  Of  a truth,  it  is  their 
erit  and  not  their  fault  if  they  happen  to 
ock  the  more  indulgent,  and  the  victim  whom 
e poet  sets  before  us  at  large  as  only  buc- 
mbing  to  diabolical  ingenuity  and  spite,  is 
coiled  from  and  denounced  by  them  as  a sorry 
ipe  and  cold-blooded  murderer. 

If  we  ask  a dramatic  author  what  he  under- 
bids and  aims  at  as  the  essentials  of  construc- 
>n,  he  will  say  most  probably  that  construction 
his  art  means  coherence  and  climax  ; that  is 
say,  an  intimate  correlation  of  various  threads 
interest  and  incident  all  converging  with  an 
cumulation  of  interest  as  they  proceed  to  an 
timate  harmonious  and  most  highly  pleasurable 
ise.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  doc- 
ne  of  variety  and  unity  as  characteristic  of 
i generally,  of  works  of  any  considerable  im- 
rtance  in  any  art  whatever.  Invention 
aging  between  lightest  fancy  to  most  soaring 
agination  must  be  relied  on  to  minister  variety, 
d asenseof  appropriate  proportion  govern  the 
-pervading  unity.  Where  these  faculties  are 
rophied,  or  hypertrophied,  we  know  what  the 
suits  are  in  architecture, — the  results  are  tho 
me  in  a poem  or  a drama.  The  reorganisa- 
n of  the  drama  will  be  a failure  unless  an 
ective  check  can  be  instituted  against 
Jondary  parts  being  neglected,  and  superior 
rts  unrelieved,  whether  the  check  be  found  in 
enlightenment  of  the  actor’s  self-interest,  or 
lependent  managerial  control  that  can  enforce 
elf.  Apart  from  such  control,  the  dramatic 
ucture  will  be  comparable  at  last  to  some 
shitectural  productions  wherein,  for  anything 
it  appears,  the  several  features  have  been 
•tially  indulged, — towers  allowed  to  assert 
imselves  to  a degree  that  dwarfs  and  seems 
threaten  to  crush  the  really  useful  building 
ached  to  them,  blank  walls  doing  their  best 
crowd  out  windows,  entrances  expanding 
mselves  till  they  threaten  to  disjoin  the 
ade,  and  porticos  putting  themselves  for- 
rd  as  much  too  important  to  have  any  con- 
sration  for  requirement  of  space  in  the 
xtns  to  which  they  give  admittance. 


’HE  FRENCH  MEDIAEVAL  BUILDING 
TRADE. 

fROM  the  literary  researches  of  M.  Fagniez 
> the  early  industrial  history  of  France,  we 
;ain  several  interesting  particulars  on  the 
‘ious  trades  to  be  found  in  Paris,  including 
se  of  building ; and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
lie  erections  that  rose  up  in  those  eras  to  form 
French  cities,  it  would  seem  not  out  of  place 
ve  seek  to  know  something  of  those  who  built 
m.  From  that  very  ancient  industrial  census, 
»wn  as  the  Livret  des  Mdtiers,  we  find  that 
re  were  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
tury  122  masons,  7 masons’  assistants,  36 
aterers,  2 scaffold-builders  ( escha/audeun ), 
oor-makers,  108  carpenters,  18  stone-getters 
nthe  quarries,  and, [lastly,  some  appareilleurs, 
cribed  as  master-workmen,  who  traced  the 
le  dressing.  Of  these,  the  numbers  are  not 
3n.  There  could  not  have  been  many ; for, 
ording  to  some,  the  architect  himself  some- 
es  took  the  duty  of  appareilleur.  Indeed, 
re  was  no  such  person  as  an  architect  in 
je  days,  this  term  not  having  come  into  vogue 
il  tho  fifteenth  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
teentli  centuries  he  was  designated  as  the 
iter  of  tho  works,  and  his  office  was  to  trace 
plans,  calculate  the  quantities,  buy  the 
;erials,  arrange  with  the  contractors,  over- 
: and  measure  the  work,  and  pay  the  men. 

architect,  therefore,  had  in  most  cases 
rly  enough  to  do  without  assuming  the  duties 
appareilleur,  which  was  probably  done  by 
iter  stonecutters,  as  the  following  extract 
ns  to  show  : — “ M*  Dreufavier,  tailleur  de 
re,  por  avoir  taille  et  faict  lappareil  aux 
ons  d’un  portail  de  pierre.”  However  this 
’ be,  the  master  of  the  works  had  the  whole 
mand  and  responsibility,  both  as  regards 
erial  and  execution,  and  particularly  in  the 
onry,  over  which  he  exercised  a more  per- 
.1  supervision  than  over  the  other  details, 
left,  indeed,  the  carpentry  to  the  care  of  a 
ter  carpenter,  who  drew  the  plans  and  esti- 
es,  though  always  under  the  eye  of,  and 
ect  to  alteration  by,  the  master  of  the  works, 
latter  had  to  arrange  with  everybody,  as 
ind  him  in  the  records  of  the  building  of 
College  of  Beauvais  concluding  a bargain 
a tombstone  cutter  for  putting  up  and 
hing  the  tomb  of  Jean  de  Dormans,  the 
der;  and  also  drawing  a design  for  the 


coppersmith,  in  the  shape  of  a copper  crown, 
for  the  statue  of  the  Virgin. 

When  the  master  of  the  works  had  several 
jobs  on  hand,  necessitating  his  travelling  from 
one  to  another,  he  had  leave  sometimes  to 
appoint  a substitute,  whom  he  paid  so  much  a 
day,  though  it  was  understood  that  the  latter 
had  no  power  whatever  in  any  artistic  direction, 
but  merely  in  checking  off  certain  materials  or 
work  to  be  done.  In  those  days  the  king,  the 
great  nobles  and  religious  establishments,  had 
each  tfieir  own  properly-appointed  masters  of 
the  works,  generally  one  for  masonry  and 
another  for  carpentry,  and  the  supervisors  of 
the  royal  buildings  were  appointed  personally  by 
the  king,  and  had  a distinct  position  at  court, 
giving  up  their  office  only  into  the  hands  of  the 
royal  chancellor.  The  following  extract  tells  us 
that  ‘‘  Petrus  Souchet,  varletus  camere  Regis, 
ordinatus  et  institutus  magister  generalis  operum 
carpenterire  regis  loco  majestri  Roberti  Souchet 
vacante  per  resignationem  ejusdem  in  manibus 
domini  cancellarii  factum.  Idem  Petrus  fecit 
et  prestitet  solitum  in  camera  juramentum.” 
Moreover,  besides  their  salary  and  certain  grati- 
fications, they  had  each  two  horses  at  their 
disposal  and  at  the  royal  household’s  expense. 
Indeed,  in  all  building  matters  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  owners  of  the  buildings  to 
testify  their  satisfaction  with  well-done  work  by 
occasional  honoraria.  In  1362  tho  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy gave  his  master-mason,  Raymond  of  the 
Temple,  20  francs  in  gold,  and  when  he  became 
king  he  made  him  one  of  his  sergeants  at 
arms,  and  gave  200  francs  in  gold,  wherewith 
Raymond’s  son,  Chariot,  to  whom  the  king  was 
godfather,  and  who  was  studying  at  the 
University  of  Orleans,  might  pay  for  his  keep 
and  buy  books.  Louis  of  Orleans  also  gave  the 
same  sum  to  Raymond,  who,  apparently,  was  in 
luck’s  way,  for  his  services  as  architect  of 
Orleans  aux  Celestins.  Occasionally  a good  bit 
of  money  was  made  by  the  masters  of  the 
works  selling  the  materials  sub  rcsa,  and  pocket- 
ing the  proceeds,  though  precautions  were  some- 
times taken  to  make  this  impossible.  Of  this  a 
case  in  point  happened  in  1402,  when  the  mate- 
rials for  one  of  the  royal  buildings,  consisting  of 
wood,  lead,  iron,  carpentry  work,  scaffolding, 
glass,  and  sashes  were  shut  up  in  a warehouse, 
with  two  locks  and  keys,  of  which  the  master 
of  the  works  held  one  and  the  accountant  the 
other,  so  that  any  misdemeanour  could  only  be 
carried  out  by  collusion  between  these  two.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  operations,  the  materials 
which  were  left  were  sold  by  the  receivers  in  the 
presence  of  the  master  of  the  works,  au  proufict 
du  Roi.  Although  in  ordinary  cases  the  master 
of  the  works  was  also  pay-clerk,  the  royal 
household  included  a special  functionary  for  this 
office,  which  was  sometimes  a confidential  one, 
Philip  the  Long  having  appointed  his  valet  to 
discharge  this  duty.  We  find  extant  one  of 
these  certificates  of  payment,  as  follows: — 

“ Jehan  Frangile,  maiatre  des  cenvres  de  char- 
penterie  du  Roy  nostre  sire,  it  Guillaume, 
receveur  du  Roy,  salut.  Je  vous  certifie  que 
Regnault  de  Gastins,  masson,  a bien  guagne  et 
deservi,  et  lui  est  deu  sept  livres  trois  sols 
tournois  pour  avoir  fait  et  parfait  les  besonges 
qui  ensuivent.  Tesmoing  mon  seel  it  ces  presents 
le  xe  jour  de  Fevrier  l’an  MCCCLX.  et  seize.” 

In  cases  where  au  expert’s  opinion  was 
wanted,  tho  master  of  the  works  himself  acted, 
although  this  was  sometimes  done  by  masons 
and  carpenters  specially  sworn  to  act  (jur^s  du 
roi).  In  all  buildiug  affairs  connected  with  the 
royal  household,  there  were  two  of  these  officials, 
one  for  masonry  and  the  other  for  carpentry, 
but  in  other  cases  we  hear  of  juries  of  eight  or 
even  twelve.  They  were  personages  of  some 
consequence,  being  nominated  by  the  master- 
mason  of  the  king,  and  instituted  by  the  pro- 
vost of  Paris,  whoadminstered  thecath  to  them. 

In  1402,  a case  occurred  in  which  one  Jean 
Priem  disputed  the  right  of  Pierre  Denis  to  be 
properly  elected,  though  the  provost  confirmed 
the  election,  and  maintained  his  right.  When 
Pierre  Denis  died,  there  was  again  a contest,  so 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  office  was  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  trade.  Various 
mentions  are  made  of  occasions  in  which  the 
services  of  this  jury  of  experts  were  called  into 
requisition,  and  must  have  been  of  decided 
utility  in  the  government  of  the  city.  For 
instance,  in  1326,  one  Souplicet,  a chasuble 
maker,  presented  a petition  that  the  jury  should 
assemble  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
adjoining  house,  which  threatened  to  come  down 
and  involve  his  own  property  in  the  ruin.  The 
jury  came,  saw,  and  approved  of  the  petition, 


putting  their  seals  to  an  order  that  the  insecure 
house,  the  property  of  Isabelle  de  Trambley, 
should  be  at  once  pulled  down.  Again,  in  1334, 
Philip  of  Valois  authorised  Guillaume  Judet,  chap- 
lain of  St.  Michel’s  chapel,  to  break  through  the 
wall  of  his  house,  which  adjoined  the  street  of 
the  Grand  Pont,  and  to  build  there  workshops, 
the  receipts  from  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  chapel ; at  the  same  time  he 
gave  instruct  ions  to  his  experts  to  visit  the 
place  and  report  as  to  where  the  wall  could  be 
pierced  at  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 


THE  LATE  MR.  E.  M.  WARD,  R.A. 

The  remains  of  this  excellent  artist  and  much- 
esteemed  man  were  interred  at  Upton  Church, 
Slough,  on  Tuesday  morning  last.  The  funeral 
cortege,  which  consisted  of  a hearse  and  four 
mourning  coaches,  left  the  late  residence  of  the 
deceased,  Glen  Aray  Lodge,  Osborne  - road, 
Windsor,  shortly  before  twelve  o’clock.  The 
first  carriage  contained  his  three  sous,  Mr. 
Leslie  Ward,  Mr.  Wriothesley  Russell  Ward, 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  Ward,  and  Mr.  Charles  Ward, 
brother  of  the  deceased.  In  the  second  were 
Mr.  E.  Chappell,  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  ; Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy ; Mr.  Millais,  lt.A. ; and  Mr.  Frith,  R.A. 
In  the  third,  Mr.  G.  R.  Ward,  father  of  Mrs. 
Ward  and  undo  of  the  deceased ; Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Beavis. 
In  the  fourth,  Mr.  S.  Evans,  of  Eton  College  ; 
Dr.  Collins,  Mr.  Ashton,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Hokler- 
ness.  The  cortege  arrived  at  the  interesting  old 
church  about  half- past  twelve,  where  a great 
many  friends  of  the  deceased  had  previously 
assembled.  The  Rev.  Edward  Hale,  of  Eton 
College,  read  the  service. 

The  melancholy  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ward  have  been  made  widely 
known,  and  have  only  excited  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  commiseration.  He  had  suffered  from  a long 
illness,  and  had  become  subject  to  fits  of  depres- 
sion, one  of  which  overmastered  his  reason.  His 
rare  ability  as  a painter,  and  his  high  character 
as  a husband  and  father,  have  already  been  the 
theme  of  many  warm  notices,  the  result  to  a 
certain  extent  of  a reaction.  For  some  time 
past  a certain  school  of  critics,  admirers  of  the 
smeary  and  the  incomplete, — of  suggestion 
rather  than  depiction, — have  treated  his  works 
with  neglect  if  not  with  depreciatory  comments, 
and  this  treatment  we  have  reason  to  believe 
had  tended  to  aggravate  his  illness  and  embitter 
a portion  of  his  life.  Posterity  will  do  him  more 
justice.  He  has  left  a number  of  works  which 
bis  country  will  not  willingly  let  die.  Some 
short  time  ago,  as  many  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
the  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  adopted 
for  engraving  his  interesting  picture  “ Dr. 
Johnson  in  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Antechamber,” 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks, 
and  a series  of  drawings  by  the  artist  himself 
from  his  principal  works  in  the  Westminster 
Palace,  reproductions  of  which,  together  with 
those  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Cope  in  the  same 
building,  will  form  a book  for  distribution  to  the 
subscribers  hereafter. 


The  Slate  Trade. — A manifesto  bearing 
upon  the  present  position  of  the  slate  trade, — 
the  staple  industry  of  North  Wales, — is  being 
circulated  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
North  Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union.  The  trade, 
it  is  stated,  has  within  the  last  six  months  got 
into  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  sudden  panics 
ever  known,  the  present  danger  being  lest  the 
employers  should  endeavour  to  push  matters  too 
far,  and  take  advantage  of  the  stagnation  to 
repeat  their  attack  upon  the  union.  The  council 
complain  of  the  apparent  reluctance  of  quarry 
proprietors  to  continue  the  practice  of  making 
stock  preparatory  to  a revival  of  trade,  the  men 
preferring  to  work  such  stock  at  a most  reason- 
able price  rather  tu"n  have  their  hours 
shortened.  Looking  r.t  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  that  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
reduction  of  wages  and  the  shortening  of  hours 
is  the  inability  of  quarry-owners  to  sell  the 
quantity  of  slates  made,  the  union  has  resolved 
upon  voting  to  each  member  emigrating  to 
America  3i.  for  the  first  year  of  membership, 
and  II.  for  each  succeeding  year  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  organisation ; double  the 
amount  to  Australian  and  New  Zealand  emi- 
grants, with  a further  premium  of  21.  to  all 
emigrating  west  of  Chicago  or  to  South  America. 
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STEAM  LAUNDRY  BUILDINGS  AND 
MACHINERY. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS1  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society  held  on  the  16th 
inst.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  F.R.I.B.A.,  president,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  W.  C.  Street  read  a paper  on 
Bteam  laundry  buildings  and  machinery,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  : — 

The  evils  or  dangers  which  are  generally 
attendant  upon  the  ordinary  methods  pursued 
in  laundry  work,  and  which  have  been 
enumerated  by  such  papers  as  the  Lancet  when 
discussing  this  question,  are,  generally,  the 
many  chances  of  infection  with  many  subtle, 
painful,  disagreeable,  or  even  deadly  diseases. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  minor  discom- 
forts ordinarily  experienced  in  our  dealings  with 
our  washerwomen,  and  the  great  damage  done 
to  our  property  by  the  use  of  chemicals, 
scrubbing-brushes,  torsion  or  wringing,  and 
other  violent  usages.  The  editor  of  the  Lancet 
has  his  own  idea  of  a perfect  laundry,  and 
describes  it  fully  under  date  of  the  24th  of 
November,  1877.  The  following  are  the  essen- 
tials as  given  in  a summary  at  the  end  of  the 
article  : — 

(o.)  The  avoidance  of  any  personal  contact 
with  the  clothes  until  after  purification. 

( b .)  The  complete  separation  of  foul  linen. 

(c.)  The  riddance  of  filth  by  shaking  in  run- 
ning water  charged  with  a disinfectant. 

(cl.)  Drying  at  a high  temperature  to  desiccate 
the  loosened  dirt  which  may  adhere  to  the  fabric 
after  the  first  washing. 

(e.)  Shaking  in  a strong  current  of  air  to 
discharge  the  dried  particles. 

(/.)  Isolation  of  the  disinfecting  Btaff  who 
work  in  the  receiving-house. 

( g .)  The  whole  of  the  workers  in  the  “ model 
laundry  ” should  be  kept  under  sanitary  super- 
vision, which  Bhould  extend  to  their  homes. 

To  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  above  it  would 
perhaps  be  very  proper  to  subscribe,  given  two 
conditions, — (1)  an  unlimited  command  of 
money,  and  (2)  that  perfection  is  attainable. 
These  two  conditions  are,  however,  precisely 
the  very  ones  which,  by  their  invariable  ab- 
sence, constitute  the  chief  difficulty  of  all  our 
tasks,  and  we  must  accept  just  so  much  as  is 
possible  at  the  present,  and  hope  that  in  times 
to  come  matters  may  be  still  more  improved. 
Any  one  who  would  now  undertake  to  fulfil,  in 
a practical  and  remunerative  manner,  all  the 
requirements  enumerated  by  the  editor  of  the 
Lancet,  would  be  either  very  foolish,  or  possess 
au  entire  disregard  for  truth.  The  collection  of 
the  linen  must  always  be  carried  on  in  pretty 
much  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  only  im- 
proved by  providing  large  and  clean  vehicles 
and  receptacles,  as  well  as  receivers.  The  linen, 
on  its  arrival  at  the  laundry,  can  be  sorted  or 
divided  into  the  several  classes  requiring  various 
or  separate  treatments.  Any  consignment  of 
linen  that  is  suspected  of  infection  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  laundry  in  an  air-tight  recep- 
tacle, and  put  bodily  into  the  disinfector,  and 
after  a thorough  disinfection,  by  subjection  to 
steam  under  pressure,  equal  to  a temperature  of 
274°,  which  will  destroy  all  germs  of  disease, 
it  can  be  sorted  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
linen.  Passing  from  the  sorting-room,  the  linen 
should  be  taken  into  the  several  washing-houses 
or  rooms  to  be  washed,  boiled,  rinsed,  blued, 
Ac.  It  can  then,  instead  of  being  violently 
wrenched  and  wrung,  have  the  superfluous 
water  taken  from  it  by  being  placed  in  a circular 
machine,  called  a “ hydro-extractor."  This 
machine  has  wirework  sides,  and  spins  round  at 
the  rate  of  2,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
centrifugal  action  presses  the  linen  against  the 
wireworkisides,  and  the  water  passes  out  through 
them.  The  linen  should  next  be  taken  to  the 
drying-room,  where  it  can  be  dried  either  by 
being  put  on  horses  and  thrust  into  a hot  closet, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  flannels,  which  ought  not 
to  be  dried  too  quickly  or  in  too  great  a heat, 
be  placed  on  lines  above  the  hot  closet ; or,  as 
in  the  case  of  lace  curtains,  Ac.,  be  stretched 
upon  frames,  and  subjected  to  a similar  mode- 
rate temperature.  The  usual  temperature  of 
the  hot  closet  should  be  about  140°  Fahr.,  and 
that  of  the  floor  on  top  of  the  closet  about  90°. 
From  the  drying-room  the  linen  should  be  taken 
into  a calendering  and  mangling  room,  where  as 
much  as  is  possible  of  the  finishing  can  be  done 
by  steam  machinery.  From  here  it  must  be 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ironers,  Ac.,  by 
whom  it  is  finished  up  and  prepared  for  passing 
into  the  sorting  and  packing  room.  In  the 
West  End  Steam  Laundry,  in  which  I have  had 


the  honour  to  be  interested  as  the  architect,  the 
several  operations  are  there  conducted  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  order  described.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  washing-machines  in  the  market, 
and  anybody  intending  to  purchase,  on  either  a 
small  or  a large  scale,  should  be  very  careful 
and  patient  in  making  every  inquiry  as  to  which 
is  the  best  for  the  particular  kind  and  quantity 
of  work.  In  some  instances  a rotary  machine, 
where  the  clothes  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
hot  water  and  steam,  with  the  addition  of  soap 
and  soda,  will  be  sufficient.  But  where,  for  in- 
stance, the  linen  of  a labouring  population  is  to 
be  cleansed,  there  should  clearly  be  some  more 
powerful  mechanical  means  for  purging  the 
clothes  of  the  accumulated  perspiration  and 
foulness,  and  for  these  purposes  a shuttle,  or  a 
machine  with  a beater,  would  be  better.  For 
general  purposes  a machine  called  a “ Whitster  ” 
would  seem  a very  ingenious  contrivance,  as  it 
squeezes  the  clothes  with  an  elastic  pressure 
against  a vibrating  wash-board,  and  each  time 
the  press  recedes  the  roll  of  clothes  turns 
round  a portion  of  its  circumference,  so  that  at 
every  stroke  the  fabrics  are  squeezed  in  a dif- 
ferent position.  For  the  extraction  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  water  after  the  washing,  boiling, 
and  rinsing  have  been  performed,  nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  “ hydro-extractor  ” already 
described.  The  arrangement  of  the  drying- 
closets  is  a matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
as  there  should  be  a constant  admission  of  hot 
dry  air  into  the  closets,  with  a concurrent 
exhaustion  of  the  supersaturated  air.  If  this  is 
not  attended  to,  the  clothes  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  closets  heated,  but  not  dried.  In  some 
cases  the  drying-closets  are  heated  by  steam- 
pipes,  and  in  others  by  flues  from  the  ironing- 
stoves.  I would  suggest  the  latter  as  being 
preferable,  and  that  the  hot-closets  should,  if 
possible,  be  placed  at  a little  distance  from  the 
moist  atmosphere  of  the  wash-houses.  The 
creation  of  a vacuum  or  exhaust  for  the  removal 
of  the  wet  air  from  the  closet,  as  the  moisture 
is  evaporated  from  the  clothes,  must  be  very 
carefully  managed  and  regulated.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  effected,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  How- 
land, the  manager  of  the  West-End  Laundry, 
by  placing  a steam  jet  near  the  exit  of  the 
exhaust-pipe,  and  thus  sucking  the  air  up.  It 
would  perhaps  be  better  effected  if  the  steam 
were  passed  in  an  annular  space,  similarly  to 
that  by  which  exhaust  is  occasioned  in  Smith’s 
vacuum  brake.  It  can  also  be  done  by  a fan, 
or  by  connexion  with  the  draught  of  the  boiler- 
furnace.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  devise  a 
simple  means  for  regulating  the  rate  of  the 
exhaust  so  as  to  suit  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  maintain  the  drying  - closets  at  any 
required  heat.  The  calendering-machines  are 
very  ingenious,  performing  ordinary  descriptions 
of  ironing  and  folding  by  passing  the  linen 
between  two  cylinders  heated  by  steam.  The 
mangle  is  an  ordinary  form  of  mangle  similar  to 
that  worked  by  Mr.  Mantalini,  only  it  is  operated 
by  steam  iustead  of  manual  labour;  the  work- 
people in  time  become  so  expert  in  feeding  it  as 
to  take  out  and  put  in  fresh  rolls  of  linen 
without  stopping  the  machine.  With  regard  to 
ironing.stoves,  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  way  of  maintaining  an  equal  heat 
all  over  the  stove,  and  with  regard  to  economy 
of  fuel, — a great  deal  of  heat  passing  extrava- 
gantly up  the  chimney.  Where  the  stove  is 
utilised  for  heating  the  drying-closets,  as  before 
mentioned,  there  must  be  an  obvious  economy. 
In  designing  a range  of  laundry  buildings,  the 
details  must  be  regulated  by  the  extent  and 
shape  of  the  available  ground.  Where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  West-End  Laundry,  there  is 
plenty  of  space,  I should  consider  it  preferable 
that  they  should  be  all  on  one  floor,  as  permit- 
ting greater  ease  of  transit  from  one  department 
to  another,  and  affording  opportunities  for 
shutting  off  the  steamy  wash-house  from 
the  drying  and  finishing  rooms.  Particular  care 
should  be  paid  to  the  buildings  being  sufficiently 
lofty,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted,  and  all 
direct  communication  with  the  sewers  must  be 
avoided.  The  roof-principals  must  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  admit  of  shafting  being 
attached  to  them  without  causing  vibra- 
tion, and  this  can  be  done  without  needlesB 
waste  of  material.  It  is  better,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  have  overhead  shafting  rather  than 
bracketed.  The  engine  used  at  the  West  End 
Laundry  is  an  ordinary  horizontal  engine,  of 
15-horse  power,  and  the  steam  is  generated  in  a 
vertical  Field  boiler,  the  latter  being  selected  as 
doing  away  with  the  tall  chimney-shaft  which 
would  have  been  required  for  a Cornish  boiler. 
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One  of  the  sources  of  infection,  that  from  work- 
people, should  bo  carefully  guarded  against.  In 
the  case  of  the  laundry  I have  spoken  of,  it  is 
proposed  by  the  proprietor  to  build  cottages  for 
his  workpeople,  so  as  to  offer  extra  inducements 
to  good  hands,  and  to  gradually  concentrate  the 
required  labour  on  the  site,  where  it  can  be 
placed  under  medical  supervision.  I had  intended 
illustrating  this  paper  with  plans  of  other 
laundries,  and  of  the  different  machines  em- 
ployed ; but  on  talking  to  one  or  two  of  the 
manufacturing  laundry  engineers,  they  appeared 
so  very  jealous  about  showing  plans  which  they 
said  wore  the  results  of  vast  experience  and 
expense,  that  I abandoned  the  idea.  We  are, 
all  of  us,  tempted  to  invest  our  particular 
oallings  with  a certain  degree  of  mystery,  but  I 
would  ask  young  architects  and  engineers  to  be 
of  good  hope,  for  though  many  of  the  existing 
laundries  and  many  of  the  trade  machines  are 
very  good,  there  is  still  room  for  great  improve- 
ment. While,  too,  there  is  a large  population, 
to  a great  proportion  of  whom  cleanliness  is 
valuable,  there  must  be  a demand  for  such 
buildings  and  such  machinery.  In  the  planning 
of  laundry  buildings,  if  the  general  require- 
ments are  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  there  is  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  best  available  machi- 
nery, the  result  in  competent  hands  cannot  bo 
so  very  far  wrong. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler  reported  the  discovery 
of  the  altar  slab  of  Waterbeach  Church.  It  is 
of  grey  marble,  and  has  been  supported  by  Bix 
pilasters,  fragments  of  which  were  found. 

Dr.  Woodhouse,  as  a warning  to  antiquaries, 
exhibited  a large  collection  of  forged  articles, 
the  work  of  the  firm  of  “ Billy  A Charley,” 
whose  productions  were  more  frequently  met 
with  a few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  described  an  African 
jug  of  modern  date,  having  the  form  and  colour- 
ing of  early  times,  being  an  example  of  the 
continuance  of  ancient  types  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills  reported  that  several  frag- 
ments of  Roman  date  had  been  found  in  Chi- 
chester Cathedral,  indicating  the  prior  existence 
of  Roman  buildings  on  the  site.  He  exhibited 
red  tesserm  and  Samian  ware,  and  spoke  of 
flue  tiles  having  been  found. 

Mr.  Hills  then  read  the  first  paper,  descriptive 
of  the  recent  discovery  of  a remarkable  series 
of  earthenware  vessels  at  Leeds  Church,  Kent. 
They  are  built  up  over  the  arches  of  the  nave, 
and  were  inserted  probably  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  help  the  acoustic  effect  of  the  build- 
ing. The  arches  are  of  the  fifteenth-century 
date,  but  the  jars  appear  to  be  older.  The 
subject  of  acoustic  pottery  in  churches  was 
dwelt  upon  at  length. 

Mr.  De  Grey  Birch,  F.R.S.L.,  commented 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  inscriptions. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  reported  the  dis- 
covery on  the  Allier  of  the  site  of  a Roman 
manufactory  of  small  Btatuettes  of  white  clay, 
and  exhibited  a series  of  photographs  of  the 
most  interesting  kind.  These  articles  are  of 
rare  occurrence  in  England. 

Mr.  Morgan  read  the  second  paper,  taking  for 
his  theme  the  positions  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
North  Britain  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
the  positions  being  indicated  by  numerous  evi- 
dences which  were  passed  in  review,  while  recent 
discoveries  were  mentioned  which  offered 
additional  information. 

The  third  paper  was  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  who 
traced  the  course  of  a Roman  road  across  the 
Cambridgeshire  fens,  and  described  its  construc- 
tion of  gravel  upon  a layer  of  branches.  It  is 
generally  25  ft.  wide. 


Frost  and  the  Water  Pipes. — We  have 
received  a bundle  of  letters  asking  whether, 
when  a lead  pipe  bursts,  the  mischief  is  done 
during  the  process  of  freezing,  or  that  of  thaw- 
ing, and  hinting  at  some  fresh  theory  on  the 
subject.  Our  early  teaching  was  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  the  force  with  which  the  water  takes 
the  form  of  crystals  in  freezing  that  rends  the 
pipe,  the  mischief  not  showing  till  the  thaw 
comes ; nor  are  we  aware  of  any  proof  to  the 
contrary.  But  this  is  a day  of  upsettings,  and 
we  are  always  willing  to  learn. 


ANCIENT  HOUSE  IN  CLARE,  SUFFOLK. Fifteenth  Century. 


ANCIENT  HOUSE  IN  CLARE. 

The  house,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
is  situated  close  to  the  churchyard,  at  Clare,  in 
Suffolk.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  a house 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a remarkably 
pretty  “ barge  - board,”  composed  of  pierced 
tracery  work,  and  some  well-designed  wooden 
corbels,  and  picturesque  square-headed  windows 
containing  their  original  tracery  and  glazing ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  this 
house  is  the  treatment  of  the  plaster-work. 
Whether  this  is  coeval  with  the  building  or  not 
is  a question,  probably  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  house,  but 
it  has  been  considerably  mended  and  patched 
up,  though  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
original  design.  The  kind  of  Indian  shawl 
pattern,  and  the  winged  beast  below  the  window, 
are  very  remarkable.  But  the  heart  (if  it  is 
intended  to  represent  a heart)  and  the  scroll- 
work  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gable,  seem  of  a 
more  modern  character.  The  whole  is,  how- 
ever, an  exceedingly  interesting  example  of 
plaster-work  as  treated  for  purposes  of  external 
decoration,  and  we  more  especially  call  atten- 
tion to  it,  as  from  year  to  year  these  specimens  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  are 
disappearing. 


TYNEMOUTH  CHURCH. 

The  monastery  and  first  church  at  Tynemouth 
were  built  during  the  reign  of  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumbria,  possibly  mainly  of  wood,  and 
were  reconstructed  of  stone  during  the  seventh 
century.  The  remains  of  St.  Oswald  were 
buried  there.  The  monastery  suffered  very 
much  from  attacks  from  the  Danes,  and  was 


rebuilt  several  times.  Earl  Tosti  refounded  it  I 
in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  thirteenth  j 
century  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church 
was  rebuilt.  A stone  screen  was  erected 
across  the  eastern  arch  of  the  nave,  and  the  | 
nave  was  set  apart,  as  at  St.  Alban’s  and  else- 
where. The  church  was  finally  ruined  in  1665, 
more  by  wilful  destruction  than  by  decay  and 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott  was  requested  to  prepare  plans  for  its 
restoration,  and  if  these  should  be  carried  out 
the  interior  will  take  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  accompanying  view.  It  is  a project 
which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had  much  at  heart. 


PARTY  WALLS: 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  PRACTICE. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association, 
on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  read  the 
following  paper  on  the  above  subject : — 

There  exists  in  London  a long-established  cus- 
tom of  building  between  adjoining  houses,  not  two 
separate  external  walls, — one  standing  upon  the 
ground  of  each  owner, — but  one  wall,  the  centre 
of  which  is  usually  placed  perpendicularly  over 
the  boundary-line  of  the  two  properties,  which 
wall  is  known  as  a “ party. wall.”  The  obvious 
convenience  of  this  arrangement,  both  as  saving 
space  and  reducing  the  cost  of  building,  has 
caused  it  to  become  general  in  places  where  land 
is  valuable ; it  is  therefore  of  importance  that 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  such  property 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  relating  to 
it,  and  with  the  difficulties  most  likely  to°  be 
met  with  in  the  course  of  practice.  Although 


the  subject  is  not  very  simple,  I hope  to  submit 
it  in  a shape  that  will  lead  to  useful  discussion. 

In  London  the  law  iu  respect  of  party  struc- 
tures is  contained  in  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  1855,  the  provisions  of  which  have  been 
embodied  in  the  Local  Acts  of  some  other  towns. 
To  this  Act  I shall  limit  the  subject ; for  where 
it  is  not  in  operation,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
parties  who  are  presumed  to  be  tenants-in-com- 
mon  of  a party- wall  are  not  so  much  matters  of 
general  interest  and  importance  as  is  the  case 
where  such  walls  are  the  usual  mode  of  separating 
buildings  from  each  other. 

What  is  a party-wall  ? The  Act  says,  in  the 
interpretation  clause,  — “ 1 Party- wall  ’ shall 
apply  to  every  wall  used,  or  built  in  order  to  be 
used,  as  a separation  of  any  building  from  any 
other  building,  with  a view  to  the  same  being 
occupied  by  different  persons.”  This  is  generally 
satisfactory,  and  a wall  standing  as  the  separa- 
tion between  the  rooms  of  two  houses  may 
almost  safely  be  considered  to  be  a party-wall. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which,  onr  examining  the 
construction  and  the  elevations  of  two  houses, 
A and  B,  it  is  clear  that  A has  first  been  built  as 
a distinct  and  complete  house,  and  that  B has 
afterwards  been  added,  the  wall  in  question 
having  been  made  use  of,  perhaps  surreptitiously, 
and  the  deeds  relating  to  A may  show  that  the 
ground  upon  which  the  whole  wall  stands  was 
conveyed  to  the  owner  of  it.  I think  that  when 
this  is  clearly  seen,  the  wall  must  be  considered 
to  be  the  external  wall  of  the  house  A.  The 
wall  was  certainly  never  built  in  order  to  be 
used  as  a separation  of  the  two  buildings, 
and  the  true  boundary-line  of  A seems  to 
be  at  the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  while  the 
house  B was  wrongfully  built  without  any 
external  wall  on  that  side.  Although  many 
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srBons  differ  from  thiB  view,  I think  that  as 
le  land  on  which  the  wall  stands  is  wholly  the 
■operty  of  the  owner  of  A,  the  most  that  can 
} said  is  that  the  owner  of  B has  acquired  an 
isement  over  the  wall  to  the  extent  to  which 
is  used  by  him.  The  Act  goes  on  to  say, — 

‘ Party-structure ' shall  include  party- walls, 
id  also  partitions,  arches,  floors,  and  other 
ructures  separating  buildings,  stories,  or  rooms, 
hich  belong  to  different  owners,  or  which  are 
iproached  by  distinct  staircases  or  separate 
itrances  from  without.” 

The  provisions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  party- 
alls,  are  of  two  classes  ; those  which  regulate 
le  nature  of  the  construction,  and  those  which 
x the  rightB  and  duties  of  the  respective  owners 
: a wall  with  respect  to  each  other.  Part  II. 

• the  Act,  which  relates  to  dangerous  structures, 
is  also  an  important  bearing  on  party-walls. 
The  first  class  includes  such  things  as  have  to 
) done  under  the  supervision  of  the  district 
irveyor.  With  respect  to  them  much  mis- 
iprehension  exists,  but  when  carefully  studied 
ley  become  tolerably  clear.  I only  propose, 
lerefore,  to  bring  them  together  in  a form  con- 
mient  for  discussion,  and  such  as  will  form  an 
itrodnction  to  the  much  more  troublesome  and 
ifficult  class  of  provisions  which  relate  to  build- 
g and  adjoining  owners. 

By  section  27  of  the  Act,  every  building  must  be 
iparated  from  every  adjoining  building  by  two 
eternal  walls  or  one  party-wall ; and  under 
Articular  conditions  of  size  and  occupation,  the 
-her  party  structures  above  defined  must  be 
sed. 

By  section  9,  any  “ alteration,  addition,  or 
flier  work,”  which  affects  the  construction  of  a 
irty-wall  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
ct ; section  10  provides  that  whenever  more 
■an  one-half  of  an  old  building  has  been  taken 
)wn  every  part  of  the  remainder  of  it  that  is 
Dt  in  conformity  with  the  Act  must  be  taken 
awn ; and  section  11  provides  that  whenever 
s much  as  one-half  of  any  timber  or  other 
irtition  not  in  conformity  with  the  Act  and 
iparating  old  buildings  is  removed,  the  build- 
gs  must  be  divided  from  each  other  as  directed 
y the  Act. 

I The  first  schedule  of  the  Act  gives  the  thick- 
asses  of  “ external  and  party  walls  ” with  refer- 
ice  to  their  lengths  and  heights,  the  height  (for 
iis  purpose)  being  measured  from  the  base  of 
le  wall  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  topmost 
ory  ; which  means  the  underside  of  the  tie  of 
le  roof,  or  half  the  vertical  height  of  the 
Afters  where  there  is  no  roof-tie.  But  the 
|irty-wall  must,  by  section  17,  be  carried  up 
Dove  the  roof  flat  or  gutter  of  the  highest 
luilding  adjoining  thereto,  so  that  it  shall  be 
p in.  above  the  flat  or  gutter,  and 
5 in.  from  the  roof  when  measured  at  right 
pgles  to  its  slope.  If  any  turret,  dormer,  Ian- 
irn-light,  or  other  combustible  erection  be  upon 
lie  roof  within  4 ft.  of  the  party- wall,  the 
all  must  be  carried  up  12  in.  above  such 
I'ection,  and  be  12  in.  wider  on  each  side  than 
, is.  Also,  the  wall  must  be  carried  up  above 
jy  part  of  a roof  that  is  opposite  to  and  within 
, ft.  of  such  wall. 

I By  section  13,  recesses  may  be  made  in  party- 
alls,  but  the  bncks  of  them  must  be  13  in. 
kick.  They  must  be  arched  over,  must  not 
nme  within  1 ft.  of  an  external  wall,  and  must 
Dt  extend  over  more  than  one-half  the  area  of 
le  party-wall. 

i Section  18  foi’bids  that  a chase  cut  in  a party- 
all  should  exceed  14  in.  in  width  or  4£  in.  in 
3pth,  or  should  leave  less  than  8i  in.  of  brick- 
lork  at  its  back,  or  Bhould  be  within  7 ft.  of 
py  other  chase  on  the  same  side  of  the  wall, 
l By  section  28,  any  opening  made  in  a party- 
all  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  two  buildings, 
:hich  together  would  contain  over  216,000  cubic 
iet,  must  be  not  more  than  7 ft.  wide  and  8 ft. 
igh,  and  the  floor,  jambs,  and  head  must  be  of 
rick,  stone,  or  iron,  and  have  two  wrought-iron 
oors,  each  £ in.  thick,  separated  by  the  full 
iiickness  of  the  wall,  each  fitted  in  rebated 
lames,  without  woodwork  of  any  kind.  Build- 
gs  so  united  must  be  in  the  same  occupation, 
lid  when  they  cease  to  be  so  occupied  the  open- 
gs  must  be  built  up. 

i By  section  20  the  back  of  every  chimney 
>ening  in  a party-wall  must  be  8£  in.  thick, 
bm  the  level  of  the  hearth,  to  1 ft.  above  the 
lantel,  and  no  chimney-breast  or  shaft  built 
ith  or  in  a party- wall  must  be  out  away  with- 
it  the  certificate  of  the  district  surveyor. 
Sections  24  and  25  fix  the  thickness  of  the 
|.rty  arches  which  have  to  be  constructed  to 
parate  different  properties. 


As  to  timber  in  party-walls,  by  section  15  the 
ends  of  bressummers  and  of  beams  or  joists,  if 
bearing  upon  party-walls,  must  be  4i  in.  from 
the  centre.  Bressummers  must  have  stone  or 
iron  corbels  under  them,  and  must  have  4£-in. 
piers  or  else  story-posts  under  them,  in  addition 
to  their  bearing  on  the  party-walls. 

The  foregoing  regulations,  which  may  be  pro- 
fitably studied  at  length  by  referring  to  the 
respective  sections,  will  help  to  a right  under- 
standing of  that  part  of  the  Act  which  deals 
specially  with  the  rights,  duties,  and  powers  of 
the  respective  owners  of  party-structures.  These 
are  the  subject  of  constant  dispute,  often  leading 
to  grave  annoyance  and  loss  ; it  is  therefore 
highly  important  that  from  the  first  step  every- 
thing relating  to  a party- wall  should  be  con- 
ducted with  careful  reference  to  this  part  of 
the  Act.  But,  in  fact,  this  is  very  often  neglected, 
the  whole  proceeding  being  carried  on  without 
regard  to  the  law,  or  in  reliance  on  the  good 
nature  of  the  respective  parties,  although,  as 
neighbours,  they  are  in  a position  of  natural 
antagonism  to  each  other.  The  following  con- 
siderations will  show  that  such  a practice  as 
this  is  unsafe,  and  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be 
followed. 

Laws  are  made  to  be  observed ; not  to  be 
ignored.  A client  has  a right  to  expect  that 
when  there  is  a well-known  mode  of  procedure 
legally  established,  that  mode  shall  be  followed 
by  his  architect  in  every  particular.  Although 
he  will  give  no  special  credit  if  everything  goes 
well,  he  will  have  a right  to  complain  if  they 
go  badly.  There  is  always  a risk  that  some 
complication  will  arise  even  in  the  simplest 
matter,  especially  if  it  is  known  that  it  is  being 
loosely  managed,  for  then  either  party  may  see 
his  way  to  gain  something  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  want  of  strict  arrangement.  Even  when 
all  parties  wish  to  be  fair,  it  often  happens  that 
owners  of  property  are  so  nervously  anxious 
about  it  that  they  think  every  one  who  touches 
it  is  doing  them  mischief.  Then  the  parties  may 
quarrel  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  or  they 
may  die,  when  their  successors  could  be  neither 
legally  nor  morally  bound  to  adopt  any  arrange- 
ment not  legally  made.  It  very  frequently 
happens  that  parties  are  only  limited  owners, 
being  lessees  or  tenants  for  life,  or  they  may  be 
trustees  for  parties,  who  will  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  any  damage  to  the  property.  If  the 
owners  are  a public  body,  their  officers  will  not 
bo  justified  in  allowing  anything  less  than 
the  strict  fulfilment  of  all  legal  requirements. 


If  any  loss  is  caused  through  irregular  proceed- 
ings, the  architect  or  the  builder  may  find  him- 
self saddled  with  the  whole  responsibility  for 
damage  caused  in  executing  works  which  he 
had  no  more  real  authority  to  do  than  any  man 
in  the  street.  Lastly,  it  is  generally  qmte  as 
little  trouble  to  do  what  the  law  requires  as  to 
manage  the  matter  in  any  irregular  way. 

The  owners  of  a party- wall  are  called  “tenants, 
in-common  ” of  the  wall ; they  are  not  owners 
each  of  the  half  wall  which  stands  on  his  ground. 
When  there  is  no  Building  Act,  either  owner 
oould  pull  down  the  whole  if  he  thought  he 
Bhould  like  to  have  a better  one.  The  only 
foundation  in  the  Act  for  this  idea  of  separate 
ownership  seems  to  be  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  “ area,"  which,  as  regards  a building, 
is  to  include  “ such  portions  of  the  party-walls 
as  belong  to  the  building.” 

Party  structures,  considered  as  belonging  to 
different  owners,  are  dealt  with  in  Part  III., 
beginning  with  section  82,  which  enacts  that 
such  one  of  the  owners  of  the  premises  separated 
by,  or  adjoining  to,  any  party  structure  as  is 
desirous  of  executing  any  work  in  respect  of  it, 
shall  be  called  the  building-owner,  and  the 
owner  of  the  other  premises  shall  be  called  the 
ad  joining  owner.  Now  “owner”  (by  the  inter- 
pretation clause)  applies  to  “every  person  in 
possession  or  receipt  either  of  the  whole  or  of 
any  part  of  the  rents  or  profits  of  any  land  or 
tenement,  or  in  the  occupation  of  Buch  land  or 
tenement  other  than  as  a tenant  from  year  to 
year,  or  for  any  less  term,  or  as  a tenant  at 


will.” 

At  an  early  period,  often  before  the  old 
building  is  pulled  down,  the  building- owner 
should  cause  a party-wall  notice  to  be  Berved  on 
every  adjoining  owner,  and  as  the  work  to  be 
done  may  not  as  yet  be  fiaally  settled,  it  is  wise 
to  include  all  the  matters  which  a building  owner 
can  do  in  the  notice.  There  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  real  ownerB ; a 
weekly  tenant  will  represent  himself  as  a lease- 
holder, or  a bond  fide  leaseholder  may  have  so 
short  a term  that  he  will  be  gone  before  the 


notice  expires.  As  a rule,  it  is  best  to  serve  a 
notice  on  everybody  who  Beems  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  property,  for  if  they  are  not 
owners  the  notices  will  not  make  them  owners. 
The  notices  usually  bring  all  parties  to  some 
arrangement.  If  there  is  a leaseholder,  he  being 
responsible  to  his  lessor,  most  usually  and  pro- 
perly is  the  party  solely  dealt  with,  but  the  free- 
holder will  sometimes  insist  on  protecting  him- 
self  also  by  an  award. 

The  form  of  notice  is  printed  and  sold  by 
authority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  is  usually  filled  up  and  served  by  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building  - owner.  I suppose  it  is 
intended  that  this  ordinary  matter  may  be  pro- 
perly managed  without  its  being  necessary  to 
take  legal  advice  and  incur  needless  expenses. 
As  it  cannot  be  properly  said  to  be  the  archi- 
tect’s business,  he  had  better  strictly  limit  him- 
self to  such  cases  as  are  quite  plain  and  clear ; 
and  if  there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
parties  on  whom  to  serve  notices  (as  there  must 
often  be  in  the  case  of  trusteeships  and  of  com- 
panies), he  should  let  his  client’s  solicitor  take 
the  responsibility.  The  same  may  be  said  when 
the  clients  are  trustees  or  a company.  The 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  adjoining  owner 
three  months  before  any  works  can  bo  done  by 
delivering  the  same  to  him  personally,  or  by  send- 
ing it  by  post  in  a registered  letter  at  his  last 
known  place  of  abode.  All  other  notices  or  requi- 
sitions must  bo  served  in  the  same  way.  The 
architect  is  usually  named  in  the  notice  as  the 
surveyor  appointed  by  the  building  owner  to 
superintend  the  work,  and  to  settle  on  his  behalf 
all  matters  of  difference  that  may  arise  in  rela- 
tion thereto.  This  is  convenient,  but  not  neces- 
sary, for  the  building-owner  is  not  bound  to 
appoint  a surveyor  until  he  has  received  ten 
days’  notice  from  the  adjoining  owner  to  do  so. 

It  is  very  common  to  receive  a party-wall 
notice  signed  by  the  architect  on  behalf  of  the 
building-owner,  which  is  invalid,  and  if  any 
difficulty  arises  his  client  may  disown  him.  It 
is  also  common  to  name  as  “the  surveyor”  a 
firm  of  architects  instead  of  that  member  of 
the  firm  who  intends  to  act ; in  these  cases  the 
appointment  is  invalid. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  motives 
which  may  often  render  it  desirable  for  the  build- 
ing-owner to  keep  the  exact  nature  of  his  intended 
operations  secret  as  long  as  he  can  ; such,  for 
instance,  as  his  possible  interference  with  ancient 
lights.  But,  as  a rule,  it  is  only  courteous  to 
let  the  adjoining  owner  know,  if  he  wishes  it, 
as  soon  as  possible  what  is  to  be  done,  for  it 
may  happen  that  some  of  the  works  included 
in  the  notice  will  so  seriously  interfere  with  his 
property  that  long  notices  and  arrangement 
with  other  parties  is  necessary.  I have  had 
cases  where  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of 
adjoining  premises  was  such  that  it  was  found 
better  to  build  a new  external  wall  than  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  the  party-wall. 

If  the  adjoining  owner  does  not  within  four- 
teen days  express  his  consent  to  the  notice,  “ he 
shall  be  considered  to  have  dissented  therefrom, 
and  therefore  a difference  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  arisen  ” between  the  parties.  It  is  as  well 
that  this  difference  (which  is  almost  inevitable) 
should  be  allowed  to  arise  thus,  by  lapse  of  time, 
rather  than  by  writing  a formal  letter,  which 
may  convey  the  idea  that  serious  obstruction  is 
intended.  After  the  lapse  of  this  time  the 
adjoining  owner  may  appoint  the  surveyor  who 
is  to  act  on  his  behalf,  but  he  is  not  bound  to 
appoint  him  until  ten  days  after  he  has  had 
formal  notice  to  do  so,  for  the  original  party-wall 
notice  does  not  ask  him  to  appoint  a surveyor, 
though  many  persons  seem  to  think  it  does.  If 
either  party  makes  default  in  appointing  his 
surveyor  after  this  ten  days’  notice,  the  party 
giving  the  notice  may  make  the  appointment  in 
the  place  of.  the  party  making  default.  The 
building  and  adjoining  owners  may  concur  in 
the  appointment  of  the  same  surveyor,  who,  in 
that  case,  has  the  same  power  as  the  two  sur- 
veyors and  the  third  surveyor  whom  they  are 
required  to  appoint.  This  appointment  is  very 
often  neglected.  A surveyor  who  desires  to 
obstruct  will  try  to  avoid  it.  It  is,  however, 
the  first  business  to  be  dono  between  the  two 
surveyors,  whether  they  are  going  to  agree 
amicably  or  not.  He  will  naturally  be  some 
person  whom  both  parties  believe  will  act 
fairly  and  impartially  if  required.  If  either 
party  refuses  to  join  in  the  appointment  of  the 
third  surveyor,  there  is  nothing  in  this  Act 
to  compel  him  to  do  so;  it  is  a matter  for 
legal  advice,  but  it  is  a very  unusual  course 
to  take.  On  this  point,  I would  remark  that  it 
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does  not  seem  the  duty  of  surveyors  when  placed 
in  the  position  of  arbitrators  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  placing  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
the  other  side,  as  if  they  were  solicitors  in- 
structed to  fight  a matter  to  the  uttermost. 
They  are  appointed  to  see  that  the  difference  is 
fairly  adjusted,  and  that  is  all  that  either  side 
can  honestly  desire.  The  appointment  of  the 
third  surveyor  should  be  in  writing,  signed  by 
both  parties,  although  he  may  never  be  called 
upon  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  I believe  the  Act 
is  clear  that  he  must  at  least  be  appointed,  for 
the  7th  clause  of  the  85tli  section  says  that  the 
“ one  surveyor  ” (agi*eed  on  between  the  parties), 
“ or  three  surveyors,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall 
settle  any  matter  in  dispute.”  So  that  they 
must  be  two  of  three,  and  not  simply  two. 
Observe  also  that  the  third  surveyor  is  not  an 
umpire,  as  is  often  imagined.  He  can  only  act 
with  one  or  both  of  the  others ; and  in  cases  of 
very  great  difficulty  and  responsibility  he  had 
better  be  joined  with  the  other  two  for  the 
security  of  all  parties,  and  to  show  that  every 
care  had  been  taken  to  arrive  at  a proper 
decision.  The  duties  of  the  surveyors  are  “ to 
settle  any  matter  in  dispute  between  such 
building  and  adjoining  owner,  with  power  by 
his  or  their  award  to  determine  the  right  to  do, 
and  the  time  and  manner  of  doing,  any  work, 
and  generally  any  other  matter  arising  out  of 
or  incidental  to  such  difference.”  But  they 
have  no  power  to  award  that  the  work  shall  be 
begun  before  the  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  date  of  service  of  the  party-wall 
notice,  which  requires  the  permission  of  the 
adjoining  owner  himself.  There  is  an  appeal 
within  fourteen  days  to  the  county  court,  which 
brings  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers, 
where  we  may  very  well  leave  it.  The  award 
must  not  deal  with  anything  beyond  the  Act, 
and  if  in  carrying  it  out  injury  is  done  to 
ancient  lights  of  the  adjoining  owner,  it  will  not 
protect  the  building  - owner  from  the  conse- 
quences thereof. 

We  find  the  rights  of  the  building  owner 
defined  in  the  eighty-third  section.  The  Master 
of  the  Bolls  recently  laid  it  down  in  a case  in 
which  I was  engaged,  that  this  section  contains 
all  his  rights ; and  that,  within  the  area  affected 
by  the  Act,  he  has  no  others.  The  eighty- 
eighth  section  regulates  the  apportionment  of 
the  cost  of  works  that  may  be  done,  and  it  will 
be  convenient  to  read  the  two  sections  together. 

1st.  The  building-owner  may  repair  any  party- 
structure  that  is  defective  or  out  of  repair,  and 
the  cost  in  such  case  must  be  borne  by  the  two 
owners  in  due  proportion,  regard  being  had  to 
the  use  which  each  makes  of  the  structure. 

2nd.  He  may  pull  down  and  rebuild  if  it  is  so 
far  defective,  or  out  of  repair,  as  to  make  this 
necessary  or  desirable,  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
the  cost. 

3rd.  He  may  pull  down  any  timber  or  other 
partition  dividing  the  building  that  is  not 
conformable  to  the  Act,  or  to  either  of  two  older 
Building  Acts  which  next  preceded  this  Act, 
and  build  a proper  party-wall  instead,  each 
owner  bearing  his  due  proportion  of  the  cost 
according  to  the  use  he  makes  of  the  wall,  and 
also  to  the  thickness  of  wall  which  his  building 
requires.  4.  He  may  deal  with  intermixed  pro- 
perty ; and  5th,  with  buildings  communicating 
over  public  ways,  which  will  involve  very  com- 
plicated questions  not  relating  to  party-walls, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  passed  over  hero. 
6th.  He  may  raise  any  party  structure  permitted 
by  the  Act  to  bo  raised,  or  any  external  wall 
built  against  such  party  structure ; but  as  this 
would  be  solely  for  his  own  convenience,  he  must 
bear  the  cost,  and  must,  besides,  make  good  all 
damages  occasioned  to  the  adjoining  premises, 
or  to  the  internal  finishing  and  decorations,  and 
carry  up  all  flues  and  chimney-stacks  of  the  ad- 
joining owner,  bo  far  as  the  new  works  may 
render  it  necessary.  7th.  He  may  pull  down 
any  party  structure, — that  is,  of  insufficient 
strength  for  his  intended  building,  and  may 
rebuild  it  of  sufficient  strength,  on  the  like  con- 
ditions as  to  cost  and  as  to  making  good  damage 
to  adjoining  premises,  their  internal  finishing  or 
decorations.  8th.  He  may  cut  into  any  party 
structure  at  his  own  cost,  and  on  condition 
of  making  good  damage  to  the  adjoining 
premises.  9th.  He  may  cut  away  any  footing, 
chimney-breast,  jambs,  or  flues  projecting  from 
the  party-wall  in  order  to  build  an  external  wall 
against  it,  or  for  any  other  purpose  on  the  same 
condition  as  to  payment  of  cost  and  damage. 
And  although  they,  being  upon  his  side  of  the 
wall,  may  be  considered  his  own  property,  he 
cannot  deal  with  them  without  a proper  award 


under  this  Act,  nor  can  he  cut  away  the  chimney- 
breasts  or  shafts  without  the  certificate  of  the 
district  surveyor,  as  already  pointed  out.  And 
after  the  external  wall  has  been  built,  the  party- 
wall  remains  a party-wall,  which  may  cause 
future  trouble  to  either  owner,  or  to  both. 

Finally,  there  is  a very  comprehensive  clause 
giving  the  building  owner  a right  to  perform 
any  other  necessary  works  incident  to  the  con- 
nexion of  party-structure  with  the  premises 
adjoining  thereto. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  great  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  the  sur- 
veyors on  most  of  these  points.  There  is  the 
just  apportionment  of  costs  when  work  has  to 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  both  owners.  Where 
the  respective  buildings  differ  greatly  in  size, 
and  the  party- wall  which  would  be  thick  enough 
for  one  has  to  be  built  thicker  in  respect  of  the 
larger  building,  the  exact  position  of  the  centre 
of  the  wall  with  respect  to  the  line  dividing  the 
two  properties  may  have  to  be  fixed  separately 
for  each  floor.  As  there  are  certain  parts  of 
the  metropolis  where  the  space  in  a building 
occupied  by  a thickness  of  only  in.,  more  or 
less,  in  a party-wall  would  be  worth  Beveral 
hundreds  of  pounds,  the  importance  of  this 
arrangement  is  evident.  Besides  this,  questions 
as  to  what  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
premises  of  the  adjoining  owner,  his  finishings 
and  decorations,  and  the  value  thereof,  are  often 
very  complicated.  No  power  is  given  to  make 
the  building  owner  hoard  up,  or  pay  for  hoard- 
ing up,  the  rooms  of  the  adjoining  owner  that 
may  be  left  open  by  pulling  down  the  party- 
wall.  No  award,  therefore,  can  deal  with  that 
particular  item,  whatever  remedy  might  b& 
found  by  action  at  law, — a not  very  promising 
proceeding.  If  the  building  owner  fails  to  make 
good  any  damage  done  he  is  liable  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  201.  per  day,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrate. 

Although  power  is  given  above  to  raise  a 
party-wall,  no  power  is  expressly  given  to 
underpin  or  to  oontinne  the  wall  downwards, — 
an  operation  frequently  requiring  to  be  done  and 
included  iu  a party-wall  notice.  I think  wo 
may  draw  a distinction  between  an  ordinary  act 
of  underpinning,  where  such  work  is  necessary 
by  reason  of  the  base  of  a wall  being  decayed 
or  placed  on  a defective  foundation,  which  act  is 
of  the  nature  of  a l'epair,  and  the  act  of  extend- 
ing a wall  downwards  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a basement  of  one  or  more  stories  in  depth 
below  the  old  foundation.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  in  the  case  to  which  I have  referred 
(Standard  Bank  v.  Stokes*)  had  all  this  before 
him,  and  gave  the  opiniou  that  the  power  given 
to  raise  a wall  is  wide  enough  to  include  this 
downward  extension  of  it.  He  said,  “ Is  it 
necessary  to  limit  the  word  ‘ raise  ’ to  putting 
something  on  the  wall  on  the  top,  and  may  not 
you  raise  or  make  it  longer,  or  build  it  up  by 
something  on  the  bottom  ? I do  not  think  it 
necessary  so  to  hold.”  He  considered,  also,  that 
having  power  by  another  sub-section  of  the  Act 
to  pull  down  a wall  and  put  it  up  again,  it  would 
be  an  extraordinary  reading  of  the  Act  to  say 
that  you  may  not  do  something  less  ; that  is  to 
say,  support  it  and  put  a new  wall  underneath 
it  But  the  judge  founded  his  decision  on  the 
power  which  is  given  “ to  perform  any  other 
necessary  works  incidental  to  the  connexion  of 
party-structure  with  the  premises  adjoining 
thereto.  He  said,  “ If  you  make  the  sub-base- 
ment, and  you  do  not  support  the  wall,  it  will 
fall  down,  and  it  is  incident  to  its  connexion, 
because,  if  it  fell  down  its  connexion  could  be 
terminated  in  a very  summary  manner.”  If  one 
may  presume  to  choose  between  these  three 
reasons,  I should  say  the  last  seems  to  be  the 
best.  As  to  the  whole  of  the  rights  that  are 
given  to  the  building  owner,  tho  Act  provides 
that  he  shall  not  exercise  them  in  such  manner, 
or  at  such  time,  as  to  cause  unnecessary  incon- 
venience to  the  adjoining  owner,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  surveyors  are  to  determine 
the  time  and  manner. 

The  rights  of  the  adjoining  owner,  as  affect- 
ing  the  party  structure,  are  as  follow.  He  may 
require  the  erection  thereon  of  certain  chimney 
jambs,  breasts,  or  flues,  or  certain  piers  or 
recesses,  or  any  other  like  works  for  his  own 
convenience,  and  the  building  owner  must  do 
this  if  it  will  not  be  injurious  to  him  or  cause 
unnecessary  inconvenience  or  delay.  The  ad- 
joining owner  may  require  these  works  to  be 
done  by  giving  a notice,  a printed  form  for 
which  is  provided,  within  one  month  after  his 


* Reported  in  Builder  for  1878,  p.  207, 


receipt  of  the  party- wall  notice  from  the  build- 
ing owner,  or  he  may  do  the  works  himself.  If 
he  gives  a notice  it  must  be  done  in  the  same 
way  as  laid  down  for  the  notice  by  the  building 
owner,  and  if  a difference  arises  thereon  it  must 
be  dealt  with  by  the  surveyors.  Sections  89,  90, 
and  93,  give  the  mode  of  arranging  the  pay- 
ments by  the  adjoining  owner  for  works  done 
on  his  requisition.  He  may  demand  from  the 
building  owner  security  for  costs  and  compen- 
sation before  the  work  is  commenced,  and  the 
amount  of  the  security  is  to  be  fixed  by  the 
judge  of  the  county  court  in  case  of  difference. 

By  section  92,  the  building  owner  is  to  stand 
possessed  of  the  sole  property  in  the  party- 
structure  until  any  contribution  which  may  be 
due  from  the  adjoining  owner  in  respect  of  it 
is  paid.  This  may  seriously  hamper  the  adjoin- 
ing owner  in  dealing  with  his  property,  and  may 
induce  him  to  pay. 

The  party- wall  considered  as  a “ dangerous 
structure  ” very  frequently  comes  under  the 
notice  of  the  district  surveyor.  Its  connexion 
with  the  external  walls  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
cause  danger  to  a building.  A case  is  now 
under  my  notice  where  the  front  walls  of  a 
whole  terrace  of  three-story  houses,  some  fifty 
years  old,  have  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt, 
mainly  owing  to  the  party-walls  having  been 
first  erected,  and  the  front  walls  afterwards  built 
up  against  them  without  any  bond  whatever.  I 
know  of  a case  in  which  this  process  was 
reversed.  A long  facade  was  first  erected,  and 
afterwards  the  party-walls  were  built  against  it 
at  such  distances  as  suited  the  wishes  of  pur- 
chasers, good  bond  being,  of  course,  impossible. 
New  fronts  have  constantly  been  added  to  build- 
ings, with  very  slight  possibility  of  getting 
good  bond  to  the  ends  of  the  party-walls,  and 
even  in  the  building  of  new  premises,  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  tho  facades 
of  two  adjoining  houses  meet  at  the  centre  line 
of  the  party-wall,  and  at  the  same  time  getting 
good  bond.  Nevertheless,  this  ought  to  be  done, 
for  wo  very  frequently  meet  with  cases  where 
the  walls  at  this  spot  are  cracked  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  are  very  far  from  being  safe. 

In  cases  of  rebuilding,  where  a party-wall, 
being  exposed,  is  found  to  bo  unsound,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  surveyors  duly  appointed  to  deter- 
mine on  the  Bteps  necessary  to  be  taken  in 
respect  of  it,  aud  they  ought  to  keep  the  respon- 
sibility from  all  other  parties.  Yery  frequently 
where  work  is  being  done  irregularly,  the  build- 
ing owner  gives  the  adjoining  owner  notice  that 
he  will  not  be  responsible  for  anything  that 
may  happen  to  the  adjoining  premises  ; but  at 
least  he  must  have  some  responsibility  for  the 
party-wall  of  which  he  is  joint  owner.  If 
neither  party  will  support  it,  it  may  result  in 
accident  before  the  attention  of  the  district 
surveyor  is  called  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
building  owner  who  has  neglected  to  give  the 
proper  notice  in  good  time,  and  desires  to  re- 
build a party-wall  without  waiting  for  the  pei-iod 
of  three  months,  is  often  anxious  to  get  the 
wall  condemned  as  a dangerous  structure,  whiclr 
would  operate  unfairly  to  the  adjoining  owner. 
One  who  desii-es  to  build  a new  wall,  and  to 
make  his  neighbour  pay  half  the  cost,  although 
the  existing  wall  may  be  quite  good  enough  for 
the  latter,  will  also  try  to  obtain  the  condemna-  i 
tion  of  the  wall,  often  on  very  slight  grounds.  j 

I have  now  touched  upon  every  part  of  the 
MetrcpolitanBuildingAct  wbichrelates  to  party- 
walls,  except  only  certain  matters  of  procedure 
which  are  rather  in  the  department  of  the  , 
lawyers  than  in  ours.  Nevertheless,  these  1 
portions  may  be  very  usefully  studied,  and  the  i 
opinion  of  an  experienced  lawyer  on  any  diffi-  1 
cult  case  will  usually  throw  great  light  on  any 
part  of  tho  Act.  My  object  has  been  to  arrange  , 
the  matter  in  a form  to  be  easily  understood,  i 
to  point  out  those  misapprehensions  which  seem 
most  prevalent,  and  to  notice  some  of  the  cases 
of  difficulty  which  we  meet  in  practice.  I shall  1 
feel  glad  if  those  members  who  have  had  most  ! 
experience  in  these  matters  will  give  us  the 
advantage  of  it,  and  particularly  if  they  will 
point  out  any  matter  which  seems  to  have  been 
insufficiently  noticed,  or  which  requires  to  be 
corrected,  and  I trust  that  the  result  will  be 
useful  to  tho  members  of  this  Association. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  that 
Mr.  Blashill  had  treated  his  subject  in  a sin-  j 
gularly  clear  and  lucid  way,  and  had  brought  . 
forward  many  points  not  always  borne  in  mind,  1 
and  perhaps  not  generally  known  by  architects.  • 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  said  he  feared  that  there  j 
was  not  only  a very  great  amount  of  ignorance, 
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mt  a great  lack  of  a due  sense  of  responsibility 
n dealing  with  party-walls  prevailing  among 
irohitects  and  surveyors  having  to  do  with  pro- 
perty in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  The  expres- 
sion “ It  is  only  a party- wall ! ” was  too  often 
ased  as  an  apology  for  tampering  with  party- 
structures.  He  met  with  a typical  instance  the 
other  day.  A large  boiler  was  being  fixed  in 
Borne  premises,  and  in  order  to  gain  a little  more 
space,  a portion  of  the  party-wall  was  cut  away 
bo  as  to  form  a recess  into  which  one  end  of  the 
boiler  fitted.  When  he  called  attention  to  this, 
he  met  with  the  rejoinder,  “ But  it  is  only  a 
party-wall ! ” Speaking  generally,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  dealings  with  party-walls  were  con- 
ducted in  a sort  of  slipshod  manner  in  many 
architects’  offices.  He  felt  deeply  on  the  ques- 
tion, because  a jury  of  his  countrymen  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  censure  him  for  allowing  two 
eminent  architects  to  do  something  in  connexion 
with  a party-wall  which  he  had  no  power  to  pre- 
vent. It  was  often  erroneously  assumed  by  archi- 
tects that  they  could  do  what  they  liked  with  the 
half  of  the  party-wall  adjoining  the  property 
in  which  they  were  interested ; but  it  was  not 
so,  any  more  than  that  one  of  two  men  who 
were  joint  owners  of  an  elephant  could  shoot 
his  half  of  the  animal.  A party-wall  consisted 
of  two  undivided  moieties.  The  Building  Act 
provided  that  a building-owner  should  not  touch 
the  chimney-breasts  on  his  side  of  a party-wall 
without  the  certificate  of  the  district  surveyor. 
But  it  was  an  anomaly  in  the  Act  that  it  gave 
no  power  to  the  district  surveyor  to  deal  with 
the  wall  as  a whole.  The  law  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  supported 
him  (Mr.  Walker)  in  his  opinion  that,  until  the 
district  surveyor  was  called  upon  to  interfere 
under  the  Dangerons  Structures  Act,  all  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  a party-wall 
attached  to  the  surveyors  acting  for  the  respec- 
tive owners.  The  Building  Act  said  most  dis- 
tinctly that  each  party  should  appoint  a sur- 
veyor, unless  they  both  agreed  upon  one 
surveyor  to  act  for  both  owners ; and  in  the 
event  [of  each  side  appointing  a surveyor,  the 
two  surveyors  so  appointed  should  nominate  a 
I third  to  act  as  an  umpire,  to  whom  all  differences 
i should  be  referred.  Where  the  two  surveyors 
; appointed  by  the  owners  refused  or  neglected  to 
appoint  a third  surveyor,  a deadlock  would  very 
; often  ensue,  and  the  only  remedy  was  to  go  to 
i the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and  get  a man- 
i damns,  or  else  to  make  an  ex  parte  application 
to  a judge  in  chambers  for  an  order  compelling 
j compliance  with  the  Act.  If  either  of  the 
! owners  did  not  comply  with  the  Act,  the 
i best  course  was  to  bring  the  matter  before 
I the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  to  give 
! the  owner  notice  that  he  would  be  held 
l responsible  for  any  damage  arising  from  his  non- 
: compliance  with  the  law.  The  whole  question 
i of  party-walls  was  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  study.  Modern  fronts  were  now  carried 
; up  in  crowded  thoroughfares  on  nothing  but 
iron  and  glass,  and  practically  the  party-wall 
1 was  the  only  part  of  such  buildings  which  had 
i any  vital  energy  and  force  in  it.  Good  party- 
1 walls,  in  fact,  formed  the  backbone,  the  sheet- 
I anchor,  of  such  buildings.  It  was  terrifying  to 
! see  how  often  heavy  superstructures  were 
: carried  up  on  iron  columns,  in  conjunction  with 
! party-walls  that  were  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred  years  old, — especially  in  these  days  of 
underground  railways  and  heavy  sewerage  works, 
i The  architect  would  best  study  his  own  and  his 
! clients’  interests  by  insisting  upon  thoroughly 
| sound  aud  unimpeachable  party- walls. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  said  that  Mr. 

! Blashill  had  pointed  out  most  carefully  the  way 
in  which  the  two  surveyors'appointed  by  the 
I respective  owners  were  to  nominate  a third 
t surveyor,  who  was  not,  according  to  Mr.  Blashill, 
i an  “ umpire,”  although  Mr.  Walker  had  spoken 
I of  him  as  such.  The  Act  clearly  said  that 
the  award  as  to  a party-wall  must  be  made  by 
: the  two  surveyors.  Mr.  Blashill  had  not  stated 
whether  a party-wall  extended  right  through 
; to  the  face  of  the  frontage.  Presuming  it  to  do 
I so,  what  duty  was  enforced  upon  the  building- 
1 owner  in  case  of  the  adjoining  owner  requiring 
particular  materials  carried  up  on  the  exterior  P 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  that  every 
i party-wall  had  its  own  peculiarities,  and 
, although  in  some  cases  they  did  not  involve 
much  trouble,  in  others  a great  number  of  ques- 
I tions  arose  which  could  only  be  settled  as 
I they  occurred.  Of  course  the  broad  principles 
; to  be  observed  were  laid  down  by  the  Act.  In 
I all  cases  where  party- walls  were  increased  in 
i height,  all  questions  arising  as  to  rights  of 


light  and  air  should  be  kept  distinct  from  those 
arising  as  to  the  party-wall  itself.  One  point 
which  often  caused  a great  deal  of  trouble  was 
that  the  Building  Act  empowei'ed  a building- 
owner  to  do  certain  things  in  such  a way  and  at 
such  times  as  not  to  cause  inconvenience  to  the 
adjoining  owner.  This  was  an  open  door  for  all 
sorts  of  difficulties,  especially  when  there  were 
three  or  four,  or  more,  adjoining  owners.  Of 
course,  it  was  an  inconvenience  at  the  best  of 
times  for  the  adjoining  owner  to  have  his  rooms 
laid  open  by  the  pulling  down  of  a party-wall, 
and  it  would  be  exceptionally  inconvenient 
in  the  present  cold  season  when  the  party-wall 
so  demolished  happened  to  contain  the  chimney - 
breasts  of  the  adjoining  owner’s  house,  for,  of 
course,  it  would  preclude  fires.  The  inconveni- 
ence attending  the  demolition  and  rebuilding  of 
a party-wall  was  one,  however,  which  the  ad- 
joining owner  must  put  up  with  so  long  as  he 
enjoyed  the  convenience  and  economy  accruing 
from  making  one  wall  divide  two  properties. 
He  had  heard  that  it  was  likely  that  a case 
raising  the  question  of  compensation  for  such 
inconvenience  would  shortly  come  on  for  hear- 
ing, but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  it  would  not  go 
against  the  building-owner.  In  the  demolition 
of  old  party-walls  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
the  utmost  care,  as  sometimes  the  chimney- 
breasts  were  carried  on  either  side  of  the  wall 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  those  on  one  side 
balance  those  on  the  other.  He  thought  that, 
all  things  considered,  the  provisions  of  the 
Building  Act  as  to  party-walls  were  pretty  clear 
and  distinct. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  said  that  chimney-breasts 
built  against  party-walls,  although  they  were 
bonded  into  party- walls,  were  not  part  thereof. 
The  building-owner,  or  the  person  who  wanted 
to  deal  with  his  side  of  the  party- wall,  must  not 
do  anything  that  would  imperil  the  Bafety  of  the 
structure  without  notice,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
notice  was  clearly  that  the  adjoining  owner 
should  make  provision  for  his  own  interests. 
But  the  Act  should  not  be  unduly  Btrained,  for 
although  it  was  very  properly  not  allowed  to 
the  building-owner  to  do  anything  to  a party  - 
wall  that  would  endanger  its  stability  or  incon- 
venience the  adjoining  owner,  nevertheless  it 
was  allowable  to  do  a great  deal  of  work  upon 
a party- wall.  The  question  of  party  fence-walls 
was  becoming  of  increasing  importance,  and 
some  day  or  other  legislation  would  be  called 
for  to  enable  them  to  become  party-structures. 
As  Mr.  Mathews  had  said,  the  Building  Act  was, 
in  the  main,  a good  Act,  and  it  was  much  to  be 
desired  that  country- towns  and  rural  districts 
should  be  provided  with  equally  satisfactory 
legislation,  especially  as  to  the  rights  of  adjoin- 
ing owners  in  party- walls,  such  rights  being  at 
present  most  dubious.  Mr.  Blashill  had  not 
mentioned  that  in  London  we  were  going  to 
have  practically  some  new  building  legislation, 
dealing  with  party-walls  as  well  as  with  other 
matters.  He  should  very  much  like  to  feel 
assured  that  that  legislation  (which  would  take 
the  form  of  bye-laws  prepared  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  in  pursuance  of  powers 
given  them  by  the  Act  of  last  session)  would  be 
effective  without  being  too  stringent.  One  of 
these  bye-laws  provided  that  party-walls  might 
be  constructed  of  inferior  bricks ! That  pi-o- 
vision,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  Mr. 
Walker  had  said,  was  not  very  reassuring.  Of 
course  the  provisions  of  these  bye-laws  as  to 
foundations  and  materials  generally  would  apply 
equally  to  party-wall3  and  to  external  walls. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  that  the  Building  Act  stipu- 
lated that  three  months’  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  adjoining  owner  by  the  building  owner  of 
his  intention  to  proceed  to  interfere  with 
or  pull  down  and  rebuild  a party- wall,  but,  so 
far  as  he  could  see  (and  he  had  taken  legal 
advice),  there  was  no  power  in  the  Act  to 
compel  him  to  proceed  with  the  work  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three  months.  Again,  it  appeared 
to  be  a moot  point  whether  a party-wall  which 
was  carried  up  higher  than  one  of  the  two  pro- 
perties which  it  served  to  separate  was  a party- 
wall  for  its  whole  height.  On  this  point,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Blashill  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  establishing  the  correctness 
of  his  reading  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Walker  explained  that  he  merely  used 
the  word  “umpire,”  as  applied  to  the  third  sur- 
veyor, in  its  colloquial  sense.  He  wished  to  add 
that  difficulties  often  arose  where  one  party, 
having  given  notice  to  deal  with  a party- wall, 
went  on  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term.  That  could  be  stopped  by  an 
injunction  in  Chancery,  on  the  ground  of  non- 


compliance  with  the  Act.  In  the  last  Building 
Act  for  Bristol,  a clause  had  been  inserted  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  adjoining  owners  of  a 
party-structure  could  not  agree,  the  old  struc- 
ture should  be  pulled  down,  and  each  party 
build  a new  one  ! 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Blashill  for  his  paper, 

Mr.  Blashill,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Redgrave,  said 
that  most  undoubtedly  a party-wall  extended 
right  through  to  the  surface  of  the  frontage,  or 
it  would  not  completely  separate  the  two  build- 
ings. In  answer  to  Mr.  Hunter,  he  said  the 
Act  contained  no  provision  to  compel  a man  who 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  certain  things 
to  a party-wall  to  proceed  with  the  work  at  the 
expiration  of  the  three  months. 


THE  GOLDEN  MEAN. 

Fur, i.  many  a gem  of  truth  has  been  kicked 
about  through  the  ages,  has  been  picked  up  and 
cast  away  again,  without  its  value  being  recog- 
nised, till  some  mind  with  more  penetration  than 
usual  has  suspected  a brilliant  jewel  below  a 
rough  and  somewhat  unpromising  exterior.  Of 
such  crude  and  imperfectly  revealed  truths,  often 
taken  up  and  rejected  without  the  least  sus- 
picion being  entertained  of  their  real  value,  Mr. 
Cave  Thomas  considers  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 
in  which  he  recognises  great  scientific  signifi- 
cance, and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  cutting, 
developing,  and  polishing  of  its  various  facets.* 
The  Golden  Mean  is  to  him  the  keystone  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  future,  of  a mathematical 
solution  of  the  intellectual  process,  and  of  the 
moral  law.  He  maintains  that  the  form  of  our 
experience,  of  our  cognition,  is  a quantitative  or 
mathematical  form,  and  that  the  selfsame  prin- 
ciple which  finds  mathematical  expression  as 
the  mean  is  the  universal  expression  or  measure 
in  nature  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  We 
propose,  therefore,  pending  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Thomas’s  work,  to  give  a brief  sketch  of 
what  he  has  been  doing  through  the  years 
towards  expounding  the  Doctrine  of  the  Golden 
Mean  in  reference  to  cosmical  phenomena,  to 
cesthetics,  hygiene,  education,  ethics,  politics, 
and  natural  theology. 

Cosmical  Phenomena. — In  cosmical  phenomena 
Mr.  Thomas  has  shown  that  the  preservation  of 
the  mean  appears  to  be  the  very  Bpirit  and  pur- 
pose of  nature,  and  that  although  temporary 
aberrations  may  occur  in  the  orbital  movements 
of  the  planets,  yet  that  these  are  periodically 
redressed  ; that  there  is  a law  of  compensation 
obtaining  throughout  the  solar  system  by  which 
the  mean  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
system  is  preserved.  Thus,  though  the  amount 
of  light  and  heat  may  vary  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places  throughout  the  year,  yet 
that  the  mean  annual  amount  of  light  and  heat 
received  from  the  Bun  is  constant.  The  same 
principle  obtains  in  reference,  as  we  have  stated, 
to  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  The  author  main- 
tains that  a great  moral  principle  having  a 
mathematical  expression  is  supreme  in  the 
cosmos.  For  if  the  mean  were  not  constant  the 
mean  solar  day  would  not  have  remained  un- 
changed, as  it  is  known  to  have  done,  since  the 
time  of  Hipparchus. 

2 Esthetics . — But  Mx*.  Thomas  not  only  contends 
that  this  principle  holds  good  in  the  larger 
phenomena  of  the  cosmos,  but  in  human  life,  both 
intellectual  and  physical,  and,  in  respect  to  the 
principle  of  beauty,  that  this,  according  to  the 
law  of  probability,  would  inhere  in  the  mean. 
Moreover,  experience  proves  that  the  mean  is 
the  mathematical  expression  for  the  proportions 
of  the  beautiful ; for  if  beauty  did  not  lie  in  the 
mean  it  would  inhere  in  some  proportional  rela- 
tions, in  which  there  would  be  excess  and 
defect,  which  is  absurd.  When  studying  this 
subject  some  years  ago,  he  predicted  that  this 
principle,  as  the  principle  of  beauty,  would  be 
confirmed  by  experiment.  His  own  suggestion 
may  have  fulfilled  that  purpose,  but,  at  all 
events  that  has  been  accomplished,  he  thinks, 
by  what  has  been  denominated  composite 
plxotography, — a process  by  which  a number  of 
faces  are  combined  so  as  to  form  an  average 
image  of  the  features  and  faces  combined,  and 
in  which  the  opposite  disproportions  in  the  faces 
of  the  several  individuals  photographed,  neutral- 
ise each  other,  and  present  a typal  form  better 
looking  than  either.  If  this  process  could  be 
extended,  so  as  to  use  a sufficient  number  of 
individual  instances,  it  would  give  us  the  ideal 
form  or  type  of  beauty, — the  mind  attains  to 

* The  Golden  Mean,  or  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  the 
Good  aud  the  Beautifui. 
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its  ideal  by  a similar  process  of  averaging. 
This  method  of  composite  photography  was 
described  in  Nature  by  Mr.  Douglas  Galton. 
Our  author  carries  the  'principle  of  the  mean 
through  in  a logical  manner  in  that  section  of 
his  work  which  is  devoted  to  msthetics  In  his 
“ Revised  Theory  of  Light,”  ifcc.,  Hogarth,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  without  recognising  the 
great  scientific  import  of  the  mean,  had  con- 
vinced  themselves  that  it  was  the  principle  of 
beauty.  Other  writers  upon  art  had  previously 
recognised  the  mean  as  the  golden  principle  of 
taste.  Addison  had  indeed  caught  a glimpse  of 
its  universality,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  quotation: — ‘‘There  is,”  said  he,  “a 
mean,  and  a certain  measure  in  which  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  consist,  and  out  of  which  they 
never  can  depart”;  and  Dufresnoy  says: — 
“ And  taste,  like  morals,  loves  the  golden  mean.” 
Mr.  Thomas  has  not  been  content  with  a mere 
vague  expression  of  the  principle,  but  claims  to 
have  reduced  the  science  of  sesthetics  to  a 
mathematical  calculus  which  brings  the  subject 
within  the  category  of  the  exact  sciences.  The 
subject  has  grown  under  his  hands,  and  what 
he  has  already  published  on  the  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  fragmentary  and  incomplete  com- 
pared with  what  he  promises  to  presently  give 
us  as  his  matured  work. 

Hygiene. — Our  author  may  not  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  to  convince  his  readers  of  the 
truth  of  the  principle  ho  is  expounding  in 
respect  to  hygiene  as  in  some  other  sections  of 
his  subject.  For  any  violation  of  the  law  in  the 
conduct  of  the  human  being  is  followed  by 
tangible  and  disagreeable  results,  and  its  con- 
tinued infringement  leads  to  ill-health  and  disease. 
The  virtue  of  moderation  in  living  is  known 
to  most  intelligent  persons,  though  in  many 
cases,  unfortunately,  they  may  honour  the  prin- 
ciple more  in  its  breach  than  its  observance 
simply  because  it  is  regarded  as  a haphazard 
and  rule-of-thumb  expression,  instead  of  as  it  is 
the  exact  enunciation  not  only  of  a scientific  but 
most  important  truth,  and  that  they  have  not 
fully  experienced  the  inevitable  and  dire  conse- 
quences resulting  from  its  repeated  infringe- 
ment. What  Mr.  Thomas  may  have  to  say  on 
this  portion  of  his  subject  may  be  of  wide- 
spread advantage,  and  serve  as  a profitable 
Bource  of  reference  both  now  and  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Education  he  regards  as  a branch  of  the 
wider  hygiene,  and  the  infringement  of  the 
mean  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  hygieno  of  the  intel- 
lect as  to  that  of  the  physique.  He  regards  the 
principle  as  the  basis  of  a science  of  education, 
of  the  education  of  the  future,  which  will  be 
established  on  training  instead  of  “ cramming,” 
on  a moderated  use  of  all  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  not  upon  a specialisation  of  one, — on  a 
symmetrical  training  of  the  whole  together, 
rather  than  on  an  abnormal  development  of  a 
part.  In  a lecture  which  the  author  gave  before 
the  Society  for  the  Development  of  the  Science 
of  Education,  he  formulated  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  science,  and  showed  that  these 
are  resolvable  into  laws  having  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  brain  power,  which  when 
enunciated  are  seen  to  be  correlated  with  those 
abstract  principles  which  regulate  the  distri- 
bution of  force  amongst  the  planets,  and  in 
which  the  preservation  of  the  mean  is  also  the 
central  law.  The  mean  would,  indeed,  seem  to 
be  to  the  moral  system  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
Bolar, — the  very  centre  of  gravitation. 

Ethics. — Ethics,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
portion  of  the  wider  hygiene,  for  the  science  of 
ethics  is  a science  of  the  moral  hygiene,  in 
which  the  principle  of  the  golden  mean  equally 
holds  good.  But  in  this  particular  section  Mr. 
Thomas  had  very  little  to  do ; he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  go  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  for  Aristotle 
had  traversed  that  portion  of  the’subject  of  old 
time.  The  exact  basis  on  which  Mr.  Thomas 
builds  his  system  will,  however,  remove  obscuri- 
ties that  have  crept  into  the  Nichomachian 
ethics  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  In  other 
respects,  this  section  was  ready  to  his  hands, 
and  falls  naturally  into  its  place.  It  is,  perhaps, 
right  that  persons  who  may  not  have  studied 
Aristotle’s  ethics  should  be  informed  that  these 
are  founded  on  a quantitative  or  mathematical 
basis,  in  which  the  mean  is  recognised  as  the 
principle  and  measure  of  moral  rectitude. 

Politics. — The  principle  of  the  mean  may  be 
traced  as  holding  good  in  politics.  It  may  be 
recognised  under  several  forms  of  expression, — 
as,  for  instance,  the  balance  of  power,  the  juste 
ou  milieu,  compromise,  &c.  It  is  recognised, 
too,  in  that  great  axiom  of  political  economy, 


viz.,  “the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number,”  which  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  distribution  which  undoes  excess,  and 
would  give  to  every  man  his  due  or  mean  of 
wealth  and  power.  It  is  the  principle  which 
gives  stability  to  a constitutional  government, — 
that  is  to  say,  to  a government  in  which  the 
tendency  of  any  component  element  of  the  State 
to  monopolise  political  power  is  provided  against, 
is  frustrated,  compensated,  or  neutralised,  by 
the  antagonistic  action  of  its  other  elements, 
and  thus  a balance  or  mean  is  preserved 
amongst  the  various  estates  of  the  realm.  The 
observance  of  the  golden  mean  in  politics,  which 
constitutes  the  virtue  of  constitutional  govern- 
ments, will  gradually  be  recognised  as  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  also  be  observed  amongst 
the  nations  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
happiness ; and  a growing  tendency  towards 
moderation  may  be  observed  in  the  councils  of 
nations,  and  to  combine  against  any  one  which 
shall  show  a disposition  to  despotically  assert 
herself  against  the  common  interests  of  man- 
kind. Moderation  amongst  the  nations  would, 
in  fact,  be  federation. 

Natural  Theology. — On  this  section  of  the 
subject  the  author  must  himself  expatiate.  It 
will  here  be  sufficient  to  note  that  he  traces  the 
doctrine  of  the  golden  mean  in  Biblical  ethics, 
not  overlooking  those  remarkable  expressions  of 
the  principle  in  the  Gospels,  that  reiteration  of 
the  precept  of  the  Grecian  and  Chinese  sages, — 
observe  the  mean  in  all  things, — which  takes 
the  form  of  “ Let  your  moderation  be  known 
unto  all  men  ” ; and  also  that  grand  summing 
of  the  experience  of  ages  which  recognises  the 
grand  principle  in  the  aphorism, — “ He  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all 
things.”  He  also  poiuts  out  how  consistent  the 
Scriptural  enunciation  of  the  Messianic  manhood 
is  with  the  golden  principle,  the  golden  mean  of 
rectitude  and  beauty. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

THE  NAVE  ROOF. 

Sir, — The  roof  controversy  seems  now  to  be 
in  a fair  way  for  settlement.  It  has  been  well 
argued  on  all  sides  before  the  general  body  of 
the  public, — the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  all 
such  cases, — and  the  decision,  of  course,  rests 
with  them.  The  Faculty  Committee  may  pro- 
pose a policy,  but  they  will  surely  not  be  bo 
unwise  as  to  persist  in  it  when  the  vote  is  neces- 
sarily against  them.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  on  the  10th  of  August,  1878,  the  fol- 
low resolution  was  passed  : — “ That  the  roof  of 
the  nave  having  become  ruinous,  it  is  desirable 
to  restore  it  to  the  original  pitch  indicated  by  the 
weathering  on  the  tower,  keeping  so  much  of  the 
painted  and  panelled  ceiling  as  is  in  a sound  con- 
dition, and  restoring  the  rest  in  a similar  style.” 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  roof  is  not  ruinous, 
and  the  Faculty  Committee  have  actually  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  up  under  another  roof.  But  it 
is  now  also  proved  to  everybody’s  satisfaction 
that  the  roof-line  which  it  is  intended  to  follow 
for  the  new  lofty  roof  is  a fresh  roof-line, — 
never  used  in  the  building  before.  Tt  is  not  the 
oriyinal  pitch  indicated  by  the  weathering  of  the 
tower  mentioned  in  the  resolution  of  the  10th  of 
August.  There  is  no  weathering  on  the  west  face 
of  the  tower ; but  that  is,  of  course,  merely  a slip 
due  to  iguorance  of  technical  terms.  The  only 
line  showing  the  original  pitch  (the  line  A B — 
C D on  Mr.  Neale’s  careful  drawing  given  in 
last  week’s  Builder ) cannot  be  followed  with- 
out destroying  all  the  old  parapets  as  well  as 
the  new  parapets  over  the  Early  English  bays 
erected  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

Therefore,  the  controversy  is,  as  I have  said, 
in  a fair  way  for  settlement.  The  faculty  com- 
mittee must  either  determine  to  do  whatever 
they  like,  not  heeding  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing, or  they  must  give  up  their  projected  lofty 
roof.  I sincerely  trust  they  will  see  their  way 
to  giving  it  up.  No  one  need  regard  the  result 
as  a personal  victory;  the  only  people  who  have 
been  perfectly  free  from  blundering  are  those 
who  have  never  taken  part  in  the  controversy. 
But  the  importance  of  the  precedent,  if  the 
wrong  action  is  taken,  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
Sir  E.  Beckett  is,  perhaps,  rightly  looked  upon  as 
the  main  promoter  of  the  novelty.  It  may, 
therefore,  not  be  inopportune  to  repeat  his 
language  at  the  Institute  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1877, — -1  Notwithstanding  the  general  avowal  of 
conservative  principles  in  restoration,  a vast 
quantity  of  old  work  is  much  too  frequently 
replaced  by  something  entirely  different  from 


whatever  was  or  could  have  been  there  before, 
and  with  no  excuse  except  fancy.”  Such  a con- 
fession of  the  errors  of  others  ought  not  to  be 
followed  by  indulgence  in  the  same  offence. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a word 
with  respect  to  that  “ energetic  body  of  men, 
organised  for  the  very  purpose  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  ancient  remains,  who  have  left  the  battle 
of  conservation  to  be  fought  out  by  others  ” ; 
who  are  vigorously  reproved  by  Mr.  W.  White, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  Builder  of  January  11th,  p.  54. 
The  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Monuments  should  not,  I think,  be 
blamed  because  they  have  not  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  heads  of  the  architectural  profession, 
Mr.  Street,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Blomfield,  Mr. 
Christian,  the  Builder,  and  the  President  of  the 
R.I.B.A.,  have  been  right  in  the  main ; and  that 
there  is  really  no  opposition  to  them  which  can 
be  called  serious.  However,  if  Mr.  White  or  any 
one  else  will  point  out  where  interference  is  now 
necessary,  I will  answer  for  it  that  time  and 
energy  shall  be  spent  in  the  good  cause. 

John  Hebb. 

Sir, — Since  my  last  rather  lengthy  commu- 
nication was  written,  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott’s  section 
and  Mr.  Neale’s  section  have  appeared.  Until 
the  latter  came  out  we  were  still  practically  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  lines  which  Mr.  Scott  had 
really  laid  down,  whether  of  the  supposed  old 
roofs,  or  of  the  proposed  new  one.  And  although 
he  has  shown  Mr.  Scott  to  bo  wrong  in  hi3  con- 
clusions, it  is  some  satisfaction  to  find,  after 
a*l  that  has  passed,  that  Mr.  Scott’s  lines  were 
not  impracticable  and  unreasonable,  as  from  his 
sections  and  previous  explanations  they  ap- 
peared to  be.  That  section  was  manifestly  an 
impossible  one,  and  must  have  been,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  quite  incorrectly  given,  the  top 
of  the  original  Norman  wall,  as  indicated,  being 
shown  18  in.  below  the  bottom  of  corbel-table, 
whilst  the  supposed  line  of  the  original  Norman 
roof  would  intersect  the  face-line  of  the  wall  at 
1 ft.  6 in.  or  2 ft.  above  it  ; and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  supposed  lowered  roof  would  correspond  very 
nearly  with  the  line  at  Din  Mr.  Scott’s  section.  Mr. 
Neale,  however,  shows  that  Mr.  Scott’s  line  really 
started  from  the  top  of  the  corbel-table,  where 
Mr.  Street  and  myself  had  placed  it  in  our  sections 
exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  only 
that  Mr.  Scott  placed  the  apex  of  his  later, 
lowered  roof  at  the  point  indicated  by  H (see 
Builder,  p.  69),  which  had  correctly  been  fixed 
on  as  the  apex  of  the  original  roof,  and  which 
Mr.  Neale  finds  conclusively  to  be  so.  Whether 
Mr.  Scott’s  radically  new  line  be  carried  or  not, 
he  will  at  any  rate  not  regret  now  that  the 
investigation  made  primarily  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  resulted  in 
Mr.  Neale’s  masterly  production,  which  has 
placed  on  record  the  architectural  evidences  of 
the  case  in  such  a clear  and  simple  manner. 

William  White,  F.S.A. 


Sir, — When  I read  my  paper  on  St.  Alban’s 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the  28th  of 
November  laBt,  I exhibited  a rough  drawing  to 
show  my  views  both  as  to  the  pitch  of  the 
original  roof  of  the  nave,  and  also  as  to  its 
design.  Messrs.  G.  G.  Scott  & J.  O.  Scott,  the 
architects  of  St.  Alban’s,  forthwith  made  a 
drawing  in  order  to  Bhow  how  inaccurate  I had 
been.  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared a report  in  answer  to  me,  which  was  read 
at  a meeting  of  the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural 
Society  on  the  17th  of  December,  with  a prefa- 
tory remark  from  the  Rector,  as  chairman,  that 
it  had  “ had  considerable  influence  over  the 
decision  of  the  Faculty  Committee  in  the 
course  they  had  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
roof  of  the  nave.”  It  contradicted  very  posi- 
tively the  arguments  which  I had  adduced,  and 
was  based  on  what  was  asserted  to  bo  an 
accurate  measurement  as  contrasted  with  my 
hasty  conclusions  and  incorrect  drawing. 

In  that  report  I find  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  to  which  I wish  now 
to  call  particular  attention.  He  says  “ Doubt- 
less if  Mr.  Street  is  right  in  his  conclusions  the 
only  reasonable  course  open  to  the  committee 
would  be  to  abandon  the  proposed  high-pitched 
roof,”  the  alternative  being  “ a bold  act  of 
destructive  restoration,”  in  which  “I  for  one 
could  never  consent  to  take  part.”  My  con- 
clusion was  that  there  never  had  been  a steep- 
pitched  roof,  with  parapets,  on  the  nave  cf 
St.  Alban’s,  and  that  Mr.  Scott’s  scheme  would 
give  us  something  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  existed  there. 
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As  long  as  Mr.  Scott’s  impeachment  of  my 
j accuracy  could  not  be  answered,  I felt  it  to  be 
i impossible  to  hint  at  any  possibility  of  inaocu- 
i racy  on  his  part.  But  the  careful  drawing 
■which  Mr.  Neale  has  made  and  published  of  the 
i west  wall  of  the  tower  is  drawn  in  so  minute  a 
i fashion  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  that  it 
i can  be  seriously  incorrect  in  any  single  par- 
; ticular ; and  as  it  proves  that  my  drawing  was 
a singularly  exact  one,  being  nowhere  more 
i than  about  3 in.  out  of  the  real  line,  there  can 
! he  but  one  conclusion,  I should  suppose,  as  to 
l the  necessary  results.  Mr.  Scott’s  own  draw- 
ing of  the  roof-lines  has  none  of  the  evidences 
of  careful  examination  and  detail  of  the  old 
i roof-line  which  Mr.  Neale’s  shows  ; and,  indeed, 
it  absolutely  ignores,  as  if  they  did  not  exist, 
: the  most  important  marks  that  remain. 

If  there  is  still  any  disposition  on  Mr.  Scott’s 
part  to  contest  my  own  and  Mr.  Neale's  accu- 
i racy,  I would  suggest  that  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  exhibit  for  a short  time  at  the  Society 
| of  Antiquaries  Mr.  Neale’s  drawing,  Messrs. 
I Scott’s  drawing,  and  a large  photograph,  made 
' for  the  purpose,  of  the  wall  itself.  The  facts 
will  then  be  clear  and  indisputable ; and  Mr. 
J.  O.  Scott  has  already  announced  what  his 
i conclusion  will  be  if  they  prove  me  to  be  right. 

George  Edmund  Street. 


Sir, — I had  not  intended  to  go  any  further 
i into  this  controversy,  the  matter  being  now 
: settled,  nor  do  I propose  to  do  so ; but  my 
attention  having  been  directed  to  Mr.  Neale’s 
| diagram  in  your  last  issue,  I trouble  you  with 
: those  few  lines.  I gather  that  he  considers 
i his  recent  measurements  throw  doubt  on  the 
; accuracy  of  the  lower  line  of  roof,  which  I 
! hold  to  be  probably  an  Early  Decorated 
one,  and  which  is  now  being  followed  in  the 
: preparation  of  the  new  roof.  I have  only  to 
say  that  I believe  the  precise  measurement 
of  several  hundred  broken  bricks  in  the  most 
rugged  of  old  walls  to  be  a task  beyond  even 
Mr.  Neale’s  power,  especially  when  done  with 
the  thermometer  well  below  freezing  ; and 
, that,  under  any  circumstances,  I have  far  more 
confidence  in  my  own  method  of  investigation, 
in  which  your  readers  will,  therefore,  not  wonder 
at  my  continuing  to  place  full  reliance. 

J.  Oldrid  Scott. 


f the  choir  ceiling  and  the  tower  windows. 

I Sir, — I am  afraid  “ E.  L.  G.”  (p.  70,  ante ) 
has  not  been  at  St.  Alban’s  lately,  and  has  not 
llfollowed  very  closely  the  events  of  the  last  few 
iyears.  The  paintings  on  the  Choir  Ceiling, 
which  are  now  visible,  were  discovered  in  1875, 
; when  the  distemper  was  cleaned  off.  The 
woodwork  was  not  altered.  There  have  always 
been  sixty- six  panels,  arranged  in  eleven 
iirows  of  six  panels  each,  since  the  fourteenth 
licentury ; and,  so  far  as  I know,  Mr.  Neale  has 
i never  stated  anything  else.  This  must  be  a 
mare’s  nest  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  The  best 
I description  of  the  paintings  is  that  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
Lloyd,  read  before  the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural 
! i Society,  and  given  a little  shortened  in  the 
i Builder,  March  14,  1876,  p.  214. 

! As  to  the  lower  windows  in  the  tower, 
!l“  E.  L.  G.”  will  not,  I think,  wish  to  persevere 
in  his  statement  that  “ nothing  but  the  arch- 
i heads  is  even  so  old  as  the  present  century.” 
He  will  of  course  have  perceived  by  the  drawing, 
i given  on  p.  69  of  your  last  number,  how 
i little  bearing  this  has  on  the  practical  question 
at  present  in  debate ; and  as  he  is  always  intel- 
ligent and  candid,  a very  short  method  will  be 
i properly  appreciated.  He  should  look  again  at 
the  east  6ide  of  the  tower  in  John  Coney’s 
drawing  (Ellis’s  “ Dugdale,”  1819,  vol.  ii.). 
There  the  circular  windows  are  shown,  but  the 
i jambs  of  the  present  windows  are  shown  also. 
J.  Carter  in  preparing  the  (1810)  plates  of 
: his  monograph  no  doubt  Baw  exactly  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  cleared  away  the  ring- 
; ing  - floor,  and  opened  out  the  windows  on 
i his  drawings.  The  text  was  edited  by  Sir 
: Henry  Englefield  from  Gough’s  notes ; it 
is  not  by  Carter.  These  changes  were  not 
i really  effected  till  Mr.  Cottingham  took  the 
i building  in  hand.  “E.  L.  G.’s  ” doubts  are  so 
natural,  and  yet  the  way  everything  came  about 
is  really  so  clear  when  it  is  explained,  that  I 
j should  have  felt  a pleasure  in  running  through 
ithe  illustrators, — from  Daniel  King  in  the  early 
“ Dugdale,”  who  shows  the  windows  as  they 
'.stand  at  present, — onward  to  the  thirties  of  the 
i present  century.  Perhaps  when  the  Faculty 
i Committee  have  brought  peace  by  determining 


to  repair  the  present  nave-roof,  and  then  to  let  it 
alone,  you  may  afford  space  for  such  a bit  of 
peaceful  archaeology.  Let  it,  however,  be  under- 
stood that  the  present  lower  windows  in  the 
tower  represent  the  original  windows. 

S.  Flint  Clarkson. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS  AND  THE  COST  OF  RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  on  the  17th  of  January, 
a paper  by  Mr.  Price  Williams,  on  ‘‘The 
Economy  of  Railway  Working,”  was  read.  Mr. 
Williams’s  paper  was  intended  as  a reply  to  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Conder,  “ On  the  Cost  of  Working 
different  Descriptions  of  Railway  Traffic,”  which 
was  read  and  discussed  before  the  meeting  of 
the  same  Institution  in  April  last.*  The  paper 
commenced  by  remarking  on  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  the  exact  cost  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the  railway 
companies, — a difficulty  which  is  increased  by 
the  absence  in  the  “ half-yearly  reports  of  any 
detailed  information  to  enable  the  working 
expenses  of  the  passenger,  goods,  and  mineral 
traffic  to  be  separately  determined.”  It  would, 
however,  be  possible  to  ascertain  their  cost  if 
the  accounts  were  kept  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  locomotive  engineers  of  one  of  onr 
earliest  railways  furnished  them  many  years 
ago. 

As  to  maintenance  of  way,  Mr.  Williams  com- 
pared the  wear  of  tho  rails  at  the  Bolton 
station  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railways  with  that  on  a falling 
gradient  of  1 in  200  on  the  Great  Northern,  to  | 
support  the  position  that  heavy  traffic  at  a slow 
speed  is  less  damaging  to  the  permanent  way 
than  heavy  traffic  at  a high  speed.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  product  of  speed  into  ton- 
nage, or  what  may  be  called  the  measurement, 
by  “ speed  tons,”  gives  the  measure  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  Thus  he  argued  that  “ the 
effect  of  what  the  passenger  train  loses  in  weight 
is  compensated  in  speed”  ; and  on  this  assump- 
tion he  apportioned  this  part  of  the  cost  to  the 
different  kinds  of  traffic.  He  added,  at  some 
length,  valuable  information  as  to  the  relativo 
wear  of  iron  and  of  steel  rails. 

As  to  locomotive  expenses,  Mr.  Williams 
admitted  that  the  cost  of  wages  was  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  speed.  Assuming  the  mean 
speed  of  the  London  and  North-Western,  and  of 
the  Great  Northern,  trains  to  be  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour  for  passenger  trains,  and  twenty 
miles  an  hour  for  goods  and  mineral  trains,  the 
respective  cost  of  wages  was  about  33-3  per 
cent,  per  mile  for  the  former,  and  66'6  per  cent, 
of  the  latter  train  mileage.  As  to  cost  of  fuel, 
actual  accounts  showed  the  consumption  of 
3177  per  mile  on  the  London  and  North-Western, 
and  38'36  per  mile  on  the  Great  Northern,  per 
passenger  engine,  and  of  6S'23  per  mile  on  the 
former,  and  61'64  per  mile  on  the  latter,  for 
goods  engines.  The  extra  cost  of  shunting  on 
the  goods  traffic  is,  however,  very  great.  On 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  it  amounts 
to  120  per  cent  on  the  total  goods  train  mileage. 

Other  items  of  running  expenses  have  been 
apportioned  by  Mr.  Williams  according  to  the 
train  mileage.  Traffic  expenses  he  has  distri- 
buted according  to  the  ratio  of  receipts.  On 
these  assumptions  Mr.  Williams  has  drawn  up  a 
series  of  tables  of  the  operation  of  twelve 
principal  lines  of  mixed  traffic  north  of  the 
Thames.  The  result  of  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  figures  is  the  estimated  cost  of  2s.  773d. 
per  passenger  train  mile,  and  3s.  2'82d.  per 
goods  and  mineral  train  mile,  the  respective 
earnings  being  4'60s.  per  mile  for  the  former,  and 
6'24s.  per  mile  for  the  latter.  The  cost  of  the 
mineral  trains,  however,  including  the  return  of 
the  empties,  is  given  in  the  table  at  6s.  5-64d. 
per  mile. 

A note  upon  Mr.  Williams’s  paper  was  read 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  from  Mr. 
Conder,  who  was  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  being  present  at  the  meeting.  This  paper 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  the  inquiry  as  to  cost,  and  hoped 
that  the  investigation  would  not  be  allowed  to 
drop  until  the  full  assent  of  scientific  men, 
abroad  as  woll  as  at  home,  should  be  obtained 
as  to  the  results.  Mr.  Conder  pointed  out  that 
in  those  points  as  to  which  he  was  at  issue  with 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xxivi.,  pp.  409,  626;  and  p.  9, 
ante. 


Mr.  Williams,  the  detailed  statistics,  and  the 
scientific  investigation  of  foreign  engineers,  were 
in  accordance  with  his  own  view,  while  the 
distribution  of  cost  now  proposed  was  matter 
of  opinion  only. 

The  division  of  all  railway  costs  into  three 
main  groups,  of  which  the  first  is  regulated  by 
the  character  of  the  line,  the  second  by  the 
volume  of  traffic,  and  the  third  by  the  time 
occupied  in  the  transmission  of  that  volume, 
was  in  accordance  with  all  the  facts  cited  by  Mr. 
Williams.  If  this  great  principle  is  once  ad- 
mitted, difficulties  become  matters  of  detail, 
and  a final  conclusion  must  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Conder  contested  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  the  expression  “ speed  ton,”  as  being 
entirely  imaginary,  and  contrary  to  the  me- 
chanical law  that  friction  depends  on  weight, 
without  reference  to  speed.  The  only  inves- 
tigations directly  made  on  that  point  are  those 
of  Herr  von  Szabo,  laid  before  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  From  an  examination  of 
the  accounts  of  a large  number  of  railways  this 
gentleman  arrived  at  the  law  that  “ the  speed 
of  trains  has  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  cost 
of  the  way.”  The  cases  of  damage  cited  by 
Mr.  Williams  were  attributable,  as  had  before 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  to  the  use  of  brakes,  which  is 
always  destructive. 

Considering  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  was 
in  direct  proportion  to  gross  tonnage,  Mr.  Conder 
agreed  that  the  cost  of  wages  is  inversely  as  the 
speed.  He  pointed  out  that  tho  assumed  rate 
of  twenty  miles  per  hour  was  far  too  high  for 
the  mineral  traffic ; and  that  twelve  miles,  and 
on  some  lines  as  low  a speed  as  five  miles  per 
hour,  was  as  much  as  was  made  by  the  mineral 
trains  between  termini.  These  corrections 
would,  if  the  ton  mileage  conld  be  ascertained, 
bring  out  results  in  accordance  with  those  pre- 
viously intimated  by  Mr.  Conder.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’s distribution  was  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  while  the  earning  power  of 
the  great  mineral  carrying  trunk  lines  is  steadily 
diminishing,  year  after  year,  the  earning  power 
of  those  great  passenger  lines  which  run  but  a 
very  few  mineral  trains,  is  with  equal  steadiness 
on  the  increase. 

The  subject  is  one  of  primary  importance, 
and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  until 
definite  results  are  attained,  and  the  outcome 
of  Continental  and  American  experience  is 
shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  work- 
ing the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
it  will  be  essential  to  the  admission  of  any  mode 
of  distribution  of  cost  that  it  shall  explain  the 
great  commercial  question  of  the  advance  or 
decline  in  the  net  earning  power  of  capital. 


KILLIN GWORTH  COLLIERY. 

Long  known  as  the  metropolis  of  one  of  our 
oldest  and  our  most  productive  coalfields, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  has  wide  repute  for  its  con- 
nexion with  the  commencement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system,  and  with  that  of 
the  engines  which  it  has  called  into  use ; but  it 
is  far  from  generally  known  that  near  it  there 
is  aD  isolated  spot  which  might  fairly  be  called 
classic  ground  in  Pitland.  It  is  a place  which 
seems  in  no  way  distinguished  from  its  neigh- 
bours, and  the  traveller  by  the  East  Coast  route 
to  Scotland,  seeing  its  rows  of  low  cottages,  its 
mine-mouth  machinery  hiding  behind  a pit- 
heap  of  dark,  slaty,  and  reddish  shale,  might 
fairly  deem  it  undistinguishable  from  the  scores 
of  colliery  villages  passed  in  the  journey  north 
from  Newcastle.  But  with  it  are  inseparably 
associated  the  names  of  Stephenson  and  Wood, 
and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  experi- 
ments the  results  of  which  are  now  fully  known. 
Before  George  Stephenson  had  won  the  rest  of 
Tapton  by  his  labours  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  before  even  its  precursor, 
the  old  Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  had  been 
opened,  before  the  first  railway  engineering 
works  had  been  built,  the  great  Northumbrian 
had  acquired  no  mean  fame  at  Killingworth. 
To  it  he  had  been  “ promoted  ” from  “ braking  ” 
engines  at  Willington  Quay  to  braking  the 
winding-engines  there.  At  Killingworth  he 
drained  one  of  the  pits  of  great  feeders  of  water ; 
there  he  experimented  with  his  safety-lamp,  and 
produced  the  “ Geordie,”  which  yet  retains  its 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  northern  miners, 
and  there  he  produced  those  early  locomotives 
which  did  good  service  in  paving  the  way  for 
“ Locomotion  ” and  the  “ Rocket.”  It  was  in 
1814  that  the  first  locomotive  engine,  freed  from 
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the  trammels  of  racks,  toothed  rails,  transversely 
grooved  wheels,  and  other  of  the  expedients  by 
which  the  early  engineers  sought  to  aid  in  the 
propulsion,  was  built.  It  was  only  a year  or  so 
after  Stephenson  had  become  “ established  as 
engineer  to  the  partnership  collieries  ” that  this 
first  engine  of  his  was  produced  ; whilst  his  two 
patents  date  from  the  years  1816  and  1817; 
and  from  only  a year  or  two  later  the  railway 
system  and  the  construction  on  a large  scale  of 
locomotives  spring. 

Killingworth,  which  holds,  then,  so  honour- 
able a place  in  both  the  history  of  the  railway 
system  and  in  that  of  the  provision  of  greater 
safety  for  the  coal-miner,  is  a village  less  than 
half  a dozen  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  not 
particularly  distinguishable  from  the  many 
passed  in  the  journey  through  the  Northum- 
brian coalfield. 

Killingworth  itself  is  a quaint  old  village, 
scattered  on  a hill-side.  It  boasts  a new  church, 
flanked  by  a squat  little  Wesleyan  chapel,  and, 
hidden  away  up  the  lane,  one  for  another  denomi- 
nation of  Methodists.  It  has  the  usual  two  public, 
houses,  one  claiming  kinship  by  title  with  agricul- 
ture, and  the  other  owning  fealty  in  name  to  the 
village.  At  its  upper  end  there  is  testimony  to 
the  prevailing  trade  of  the  district,  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present,  in  a coal-pit,  now 
disused,  whilst  the  old  “ gin,”  with  its  stout 
rope  yet  wound,  tells  the  tale  of  the  modes  of 
ascent  and  descent  in  Stephenson’s  early  days, 
and  a brick-embedded  boiler  bears  witness  to 
the  excellence  of  the  work  of  the  Towards,  who, 
years  ago,  were  boiler-builders  on  the  Tyne. 
Passing  away  from  this  old  pit  down  through 
the  village  street,  where  cottages,  with  tiled 
roofs,  castellated  fronts,  and  with  the  stereo- 
typed internal  arrangements  of  colliery  dwell- 
ings, contrast  with  more  pretentious  buildings, 
a few  minutes’  walk  brings  us  down  to  West 
Moor  pit,  that  at  which  Stephenson  wrought. 
It  is  in  many  respects  unchanged  since  the  days 
of  the  great  ongineer.  The  pit-yard,  with  its 
engine-sheds,  its  rows  of  old  tubs,  of  fly-wheels, 
aud  of  heaps  of  scrap-iron  ; the  low  rows  of 
cottages,  stereotyped  in  ugliness,  with  their 
ruddy  doors  aud  window-shutters ; the  great 
water-butts  at  each  house ; the  wooden  steps, 
pipe-clayed  or  sanded  over  ; the  footpaths,  made 
only  by  the  frequent  footsteps  on  the  roadway ; 
and  the  hollowed  barrows  for  the  barrels  in  which 
drinking-water  is  brought  from  distant  wells, — 
these  are  unchanged  in  the  scores  of  years  ; but 
the  old  gin  near  the  pit-shaft  is  disused,  and  its 
beams  are  rotting,  though  the  strong  rope,  still 
covered,  retains  its  strength  of  old.  Recent 
sanitary  legislation  has  made  some  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  pit-rows,  and  the  prosperous 
times  of  a few  years  ago  have  left  their  traces 
in  the  better  furnishing  of  many  of  the  houses, 
though  there  is  adherence  to  the  common  style 
of  the  pit  cottages  in  the  great  fole-pole  bed- 
stead, the  polishing  chairs,  the  comer-cupboard, 
and  the  rosewood-cased  clock,  as  invariably  to 
be  seen  as  the  numbered  door  or  the  huge  fire. 
In  the  pit-yard  we  have  passed  there  is  a token 
of  Stephenson,  in  one  of  the  engines  of  the  olden 
type,  which  tradition  assigns  to  him  as  the 
builder.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  the  ancient 
locomotive,  with  its  four  wheels,  its  cylinders  on 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  its  foot-board  along  the 
side,  and  the  open  machinery,  flinging  huge  and 
apparently  unwieldy  arms  about  as  it  moves, 
all  tell  of  the  olden  days  and  of  makers  whose 
implements  were  few ; whilst  its  new  chimney, 
with  the  “ spark-dasher”  at  its  back,  tell  of  the 
renewals  that  have  been  needed.  Other 
tokens  of  Stephenson’s  presence  are  to  be 
found  near;  for  his  house,  little  altered,  is 
shown  near.  Passing  the  great  pit  heap,  we 
have  in  front  a pleasant  stone-built  cottage,  rose- 
bushes and  fruit-trees  hiding  its  ancient  walls, 
whilst  above  the  lintel  of  the  door  is  a sun-dial 
with  the  tell-tale  inscription  above  it  of  “ Aug. 

11,  MDCCCXVI.”  Three  new  dormer  windows 

have  been  introduced  into  the  front,  and  thus 
the  spouting  is  changed,  but  otherwise  the 
cottage,  with  its  slip  of  garden  in  front,  where 
geraniums  bloom,  and  creeping-plants  overrun 
the  border,  might  be  still  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  great  engineer  in  the  days  when  his  mind 
was  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the  safety- 
lamp,  and  the  larger  difficulties  of  coal  tram- 
ways and  “ Puffing  Billies.”  Straight  in  front  of 
this  memento  is  the  main  line  north  of  that 
great  railway  which  has  swallowed  up  the 
primal  line  that  Stepheuson  first  surveyed ; the 
old  cast-iron  rails  first  introduced  have  given 
place  to  longer  and  heavier  ones  of  malleable 
iron,  and  these  are  now  being  replaced  by  steel 


rails.  The  ancient  engines,  such  as  we  have 
seen,  costing  their  5001.,  have  been  followed  by 
others  many  times  their  power,  size,  weight, 
and  price  ; the  works  such  as  George  Stephen- 
son projected  on  his  first  line,  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  are  dwarfed  in  contrast  with  those 
of  later  date  ; but  though  the  “ Flying  Scotch- 
man ” rusheB  past  Killingworth  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  the  minute,  and  though  it  and  the  system 
it  traverses  have  little  in  keeping  now  with  the 
engines  that  dragged  their  cast- wheels  over 
jerking  3-ft.  rails  at  a pace  of  five  miles  per 
hour,  yet  the  latter  is  the  progenitor  of  that 
great  system,  and  Killingworth  and  its  great 
resident  of  old  have  full  claim  to  parentage,  and 
to  a share  in 

" All  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills.’' 

As  the  “ Rocket  ” was  the  parent  of  our  present 
locomotives,  bo  those  of  the  Killingworth  class 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  Rocket,  bridging  the 
gulf  between  it  and  Trevethick’s  early  engine ; 
and  thus  making  possible  the  commencement 
of  the  railway  system. 


THE  MOST  RECENT  TORPEDO  BOATS, 

AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  MARINE 
ARCHITECTURE. 

We  have  received  from  New  York  full 
accounts  of  Capt.  Ericsson’s  new  torpedo  vessel, 
the  Destroyer.  The  subject  is  one  of  unusual 
interest  to  this  country,  as  it  tends  to  throw 
light  on  the  question  how  far  it  is  desirable  to 
entrust  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime 
supremacy,  or  the  defence  of  our  coasts,  to  those 
enormous  ironclads,  of  which  the  number  is  so 
closely  limited  by  the  cost;  and  how  essential  it 
is  to  keep  alive  to  what  may  be  effected  in  war 
by  small  vessels  of  great  speed. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Navy  says  : — “ Captain 
Ericsson  has  constructed  a partially  submerged 
and  armoured  vessel  intended  for  greater  speed 
than  any  ironclad,  and  capable  of  projecting  a 
submarine  shell  with  great  velocity  and  accu- 
racy to  a distance  of  300  or  400  yards,  which  is 
probably  as  far  as  any  torpedo  is  likely  to  be 
effective  at  sea.  Some  preliminary  trials  have 
been  made  by  the  inventor ; and  a Board  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Department,  at  his  request, 
for  an  official  trial  when  it  is  ready  for  service. 
If  the  practicability  of  all  or  any  of  these 
experiments  should  be  established,  our  monitors 
and  torpedo  boats  would  furnish  the  amplest 
protection  to  all  our  harbours  against  any  pos- 
sible enemy,  no  matter  what  the  Bize  of  the 
attacking  ships.  And  inasmuch  as  we  have 
been  the  pioneers  in  this  mode  of  naval  warfare, 
and  have  produced  most  satisfactory  resuits 
from  our  experiments  heretofore,  the  Depart- 
ment cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  deal  liberally  with  this  branch 

of  the  service The  torpedo  has  become 

absolutely  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  any 
modern  system  of  naval  warfare.” 

The  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  Journal  gives  an 
account  of  the  experiment  above  referred  to  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Navy.  The  little  vessel 
is  built  of  steel,  on  lines  as  fine  as  those  of  a 
“ ’Varsity  Eight,”  which  the  hull  to  eome  extent 
resembles.  A flat  deok  rises  but  a few  inches 
above  the  water,  and  an  engine-room  rising 
eome  7 ft.  above  the  deck,  and  occupying  rather 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  vessel,  with  a 
chimney  some  12  ft.  high,  is  all  that  can  catch 
the  eye  at  a distance.  In  the  bow  of  the 
vessel,  a little  above  the  level  of  the  kelson,  a 
horizontal  tube,  looking  like  a cigar-holder,  with 
a door  lifting  upwards,  contains  the  torpedo.  At 
the  stern  is  the  propeller,  a four-bladed  screw ; 
the  rudder  sets  out  from  the  stern  behind  the 
screw.  The  torpedo  is  not  cast  loose,  like  the 
Whitehead  fish  torpedo.  Its  connexion  with  the 
boat  is  maintained  by  a hollow  rope,  through 
which  highly  compressed  air  is  forced  by  power- 
ful pumps.  The  escape  of  this  air  turns  the 
Bcrows  of  the  torpedo  itself,  which  is  said  thus 
to  attain  a velocity  of  fifty  miles  per  hour. 
During  the  whole  of  its  brief  transit  it  is 
capable  of  being  steered  from  the  boat  by  an 
ingenious  manipulation  of  the  movements  of 
the  air-pumps. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  remarks  on  the 
steadiness  of  the  little  vessel  at  the  speed  of 
four  minutes  for  a measured  mile  with,  and  four 
minuteB  eleven  seconds  against,  the  current. 

“ She  rode  her  keel  so  evenly  and  steadily  that 
a tumbler  of  water  might  have  been  carried  on 
her  decks  without  spilling  the  contents.  A little 
more  motion  was  shown  when  the  vessel  moved 


astern.  The  steering  apparatus  is  so  perfect 
that  a boy  might  handle  the  Destroyer.  As  to 
the  ventilation,  we  confess  to  having  had  some 
scepticism  concerning  what  was  told  us,  but  the 
report  was  not  exaggerated.  The  little  engine- 
room,  so  crowded  -with  machinery  that  scarcely 
10  ft.  of  standing-room  was  left  between  the 
engine  and  the  boilers,  was  so  cool  that  a 
winter  over-coat  was  found  to  be  a very  com- 
fortable addition  to  one’s  clothing,  while  stand- 
ing within  3 ft.  of  the  open  and  glowing  furnaces. 
A small  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  down  the 
hatches,  the  air  drawn  down  through  the  ven- 
tilator at  the  stern  finding  its  exit  then.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  how  perfect  is  the  control 
over  the  combustion  in  the  boiler  furnace.  The 
engines  are  as  compact  a mass  of  powerful 
machinery  as  we  could  wish  to  see ; and  the 
extent  to  which  power  has  been  combined  with 
economy  of  space  is  really  marvellous,  the 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  three  powerful 
engines  being  less  than  300  cubic  feet.” 

Captain  Ericsson’s  report  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  at  New  York,  states  that  “the  new 
screw  of  the  Destroyer,  -9  ft.  in  diameter,  14  ft. 
pitch,  was  tested  last  Saturday  on  the  Hudson. 
66  lb.  pressure  of  steam  being  admitted  to  the 
engine  developed  111  turns,  or  17|  miles  pro- 
gressive speed  of  the  propeller,  per  hour ; crank- 
pins  and  journals  perfectly  free  from  heating. 
This  result  establishes  the  success  of  the  vessel 
in  point  of  speed,  as  the  working  pressure,  easily 
maintained,  exceeds  100  lb.  per  square  inch,  with 

120  lb.  steam  in  the  boilers.  Full  admission  of 
steam  during  the  trial  having  been  prevented 
by  violent  foaming,  expedients  are  now  being 
applied  to  check  the  same.  Three  days  later 
Capt.  Ericsson  wrote, — “ The  foaming  of  the 
boiler  of  the  Destroyer  has  been  completely 
checked.  During  a trial  on  the  Hudson  yester- 
day the  propeller  revolved  at  the  rate  of 

121  turns  per  minute,  with  a pressure  of  87  lb. 
The  pitch  being  14  ft.,  this  shows  a progressive 
motion  of  19i  miles  per  hour.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  power  of  the  engine  has  not  yet 
been  fully  utilised.  I have  accordingly  ordered 
a new  propeller  which  will  be  applied  forthwith.” 

“ To  John  Eriosson,”  according  to  the  compe- 
tent testimony  of  our  contemporary  the  Mecha- 
nics' Magazine,  belongs  “ the  undivided  honour  o f 
having  built  the  first  practical  screw  steamer, 
the  first  Bcrew  war-ship,  and  the  first  cupola 
vessel.”  As  he  has  thus  originated  that  race  of 
leviathans  which  for  a time  have  dominated  the 
modern  seas,  so  has  he  made  the  most  remarkable 
advance  in  the  structure  of  that  craft  which  bids 
fair  to  be  to  the  ironclad  as  the  sword-fish  is  to 
the  whale,  or  the  ichneumon  to  the  crocodile. 
It  is,  of  course,  premature  to  pronounce  on  the 
success  of  any  such  new  craft  until  it  is  tested 
in  actual  warfare. . But  it  is  very  clear  that  for 
the  price  of  one  Thunderer  might  be  built  sixty 
or  seventy  Destroyers ; and  that  for  defensive 
coast  warfare  there  can  be  little  question  which 
outlay  of  the  money  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous. The  chance  of  effectively  bringing  a 
38-ton  gun  to  bear  on  one  of  these  little  crafo, 
with  only  12-ft.  beam,  sitting  so  low  in  the 
water  that  at  a little  distance  the  sea  seems  to 
cover  the  deck,  would  be  small.  But  if  the 
assailants  were  not  one,  but  a dozen  Destroyers, 
each  bearing  certaiu  destruction  to  the  big  ship 
if  she  once  laid  her  torpedo  alongside  her,  what 
would  be  the  chance  of  the  latter  ? if  war  is  finally 
to  be  put  an  end  to  by  making  the  weapons  of 
war  so  destructive  that  no  one  can  hope  to  come 
alive  out  of  action,  no  man  can  claim  to  have 
done  more  than  Capt.  Ericsson  to  hasten  that 
martial  millennium. 


GREAT  GRIMSBY. 

A Fisher  Lads’  Institute  is  about  to  be 
built  here,  on  land  given  by  Colonel  Tomline. 
It  will  provide  a much-needed  want  for  the 
numerous  boys  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade,  who 
now  have  no  place  to  resort  to  when  on  shore. 
The  new  premises  will  provide  a large  swim- 
ming-bath, lecture-hall,  coffee-room,  library, 
recreation-rooms,  with  agent’s  residence,  &c. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London  and  Grimsby,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  works  are  to  be  begun  at 
once.  The  estimated  outlay  is  3,000£. 

A new  Bchool  is  about  to  be  built  by  the 
School  Board,  for  750  children,  in  the  West 
Marsh  district.  It  will  be  the  second  provided 
by  the  Board,  a former  one  for  1,100  children 
having  been  built  eighteen  months  ago.  The 
new  school  is  from  the  designs  of  the  Board’s 
architect,  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 
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SEAHAM  HARBOUR. 

When  Ulysses  saw  “ Ifchaca’s  emerging  hills 
wise,”  with  a “ town  and  spacious  port,”  his 
feelings  could  not  have  been  stranger  at  the 
contrast  to  the  Cimmerean  gloom  ho  had  so 
lately  left  than  would  be  that  of  one  of  the 
dwellers  only  a century  ago  on  the  northern 
•joast  if,  on  returning,  he  saw  the  spacious  port  of 
Beaham  Harbour  on  the  shores  that  less  than 
threescore  years  ago  were  sand-blown  banks. 
The  third  Marquis  of  Londonderry  conceived 
ind  carried  out  the  idea  of  such  a port,  and  his 
successors  chiefly  have  developed  the  town  that 
aas  arisen.  By  marriage  with  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  Harry  Vane-Tempest,  Lord  Londonderry 
acquired  large  estates  in  Durham,  including 
valuable  coal-mines,  and  a nearer  port  than  Sun- 
llerland  being  needed  for  shipment,  Seaham  Har- 
oour  arose.  The  foundation-stones  were  laid  on 
-lie  28th  of  November,  1828,  by  the  Marquis  and 
lis  son,  and  the  design  of  the  Rennies,  Telfords, 
ind  Buddies  has  been  since  carried  out,  the 
larbour  and  docks  being  hewn  out  of  the  lime- 
stone rock.  On  Monday,  July  25th,  1831,  a 
prig  named  the  Lord  Seaham  sailed  out  of  the 
port,  and  from  that  date  for  some  years  great 
growth  was  known.  When  the  first  reliable 
(record  was  issued  after  its  formation,  Seaham 
ihippod  yearly  some  S6,000  chaldrons  of  coal ; 
ts  branches  of  colliery  railways  yielded  con- 
siderable traffic;  whilst  many  of  the  essentials 
if  town  life  were  being  supplied.  It  boasted  of 
some  ten  public-houses;  the  “ Royal  Pilot”  left 
ilaily  the  Lord  Seaham  Inn  northward  ; whilst 
j!‘gigs”  and  carriers  supplied,  in  addition,  the 
vants  of  the  travellers  and  of  those  who  sent 
raffle.  The  town  was  small,  but  the  popula- 
tion was  large  in  comparison  with  that  it  had 
been  even  at  the  census  of  1831,  when  in  the 
parish  there  were  only  261  inhabitants,  and 
ivhen  there  was  no  place  of  worship  other  than 
he  parish  church  of  St.  Mary.  In  these  old 
i lays  of  Seaham  it  depended  upon  Houghton-le- 
Ipring  for  its  postal  facilities  (letters  being 
•eceived  by  “ foot-post  ”),  and  for  many  of  its 
.•.ommodities  the  village, — for  it  was  nothing 
nore, — was  dependent  upon  Sunderland, 
i In  the  years  that  have  passed,  there  has  been 
j.  growth  of  the  then  little  harbour  of  Seaham 
nd  its  dependent  village.  Lord  Londonderry 
yas  once  credited  with  the  remark  that  he 
intended  to  make  “ the  grass  grow  in  Sunder- 
and  streets,”  but  whether  or  not  it  was  made, 
t has  not  come  to  pass.  Indeed,  for  some  con- 
iderable  period  there  was  a stoppage  of  the 
i;rowth  of  Seaham,  the  Bailing  vessels  which 
jilied  thereto  proved  inadequate  to  meet  the 
lieeds  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
(even  or  eight  years  that  there  has  been  a 
recognition  of  the  newer  condition  of  trade,  and 
;«n  attempt  to  meet  it,  and  a growth  since, 
since  the  screw-collier  began  at  first  to  aid  the 
ailing  vessels  and  then  to  supplant  them,  there 
' ias  been  a marked  growth  in  the  coal  trade 
rom  the  little  port.  The  shipments  from  the 
iollieries  of  Lord  Londonderry  have  risen  from 

74.000  tons  to  366,000  tons,  and  though  there 
s a falling  off  in  the  quantities  from  other 
iollieries,  the  total  has  kept  up  to  its  half-million 
ions.  Over  the  Londonderry  railway  969,342 
ons  of  coal  were  carried  in  the  latest  year  we 
navo  official  returns  for,  as  well  as  308,666 
iassengers.  Eighteen  steamers  are  chartered  to 
onvey  coal  from  Seaham, — one-half  owned  by 
jord  Londonderry,  and  as  the  facilities  for 
hipment  have  been  improved,  there  is  no  doubt 
hat  the  harbour  will  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
district  on  whose  seaboard  it  is  situated.  Other 
ndustries  have  been  projected  and  carried  out 
.t  Seaham  and  in  its  vicinity ; the  Vane  and 
ieahani  Ironworks  have  their  two  blast- 
nrnaces  ; but  though  so  near  the  coal  they  are 
ar  from  the  iron  ore,  and  have  been  long  out 
f blast.  The  bottle  works  have  been  more 
lortunate,  and  both  these  and  the  ohemical 
vorks  have  long  attained  eminence  both  in  the 
uality  and  quantity  of  their  productions.  The 
own  has  acquired,  with  its  growth  in  thirty 
ears  from  a population  of  2,000  to  one  of 

1.000  iu  1871,  its  six  places  of  worship,  its 
istitute,  excellent  schools,  and  most  of  the 
ther  essentials  and  desiderata  of  town  life, 
ts  school  oversight  is  entrusted  to  a voluntary 
chool  committee ; its  local  supervision  in 
matters  sanitary  to  a local  board ; whilst  the 
iimily  who,  practically  speaking,  may  bo  said 
) own  the  town,  have  given  to  it,  as  well  as 
atronage,  general  supervision. 

The  jubilee  of  Seaham  Harbour  has  just  been 
!?lebrated,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 


has  grown  like  Middlesbrough  or  Barrow  in 
those  years,  it  has  yet  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
substantial  progress,  and  the  great  industry  of 
coal  shipment,  on  which  it  chiefly  depends,  has 
known  considerable  development.  The  harbour 
was  designed  to  meet,  fully,  the  needs  of  an 
order  of  trade  which  has  passed  away  ; and  the 
change  to  a new  era  is  one  not  easily  under- 
taken nor  quickly  completed.  Meantime,  in  the 
half-century  there  have  grownup  in  the  locality 
large  local  industries,  which  have  to  some  ex- 
tent lessened  the  quantities  of  coal  available 
for  shipment  at  the  local  ports ; and  Seaham 
has  not  known  to  the  full  the  receipt  of  its 
share  of  that  growth  of  local  industry.  It  is 
isolated, — to  some  extent  by  its  natural  posi- 
tion,— by  what  its  patron  has  called  the 
“ terrible  hills  ” near  it ; and  to  some  extent 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  dependent  upon  one  line 
of  railway,  of  which  it  forms  the  ultima  thule. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  are  not  the 
capabilities  of  growth  in  other  than  the  ship- 
ment of  coals.  But  having  now,  to  some  ex- 
tent, that  adaptation  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  trade,  there  may  be  expected  to  be  a 
growth  in  that  trade.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  entered  on“  an  era  of  comparatively  cheap 
fuel,”  and  there  should  be  a development  of  the 
export  coal  trade  under  the  stimulus  which 
cheap  fuel  generally  gives.  Few  places  are  so 
favourably  situated  as  Seaham  Harbour  for 
developing  the  trade,  as  its  contributory  col- 
lieries are  close  at  hand;  and  a large  portion 
belong  to  its  owner,  who  can  deliver  them  from 
his  own  pits,  over  his  railway,  at  his  dock,  and 
ship  them  in  his  own  steamers.  It  may  not 
know  a rapid  growth,  but  it  should  know  a con- 
tinuing solid  progress  now. 


THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SOCIETY. 

A general  meeting  of  this  society,  now  in 
its  sixth  year,  was  held  on  the  20th,  at  44, 
Berners-street,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  in  tho  chair. 
Miss  Lankester,  the  secretary,  read  a report 
from  the  committee  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
yoar,  which  showed  that  a considerable  amount 
of  good  work  had  been  done  with  a small 
expenditure.  A considerable  number  of  lec- 
tures have  been  delivered,  and  a course  of  draw- 
ing-room lectures  will  be  given  at  23,  Hertford- 
street,  Mayfair,  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  C. 
Matthews,  in  the  spring.  The  following  gentle- 
men have  offered  to  give  these  lectures  : — Dr. 
Teale,  of  Leeds;  Professor  Corfield,  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  Dr.  Arthur  Edis,  Dr.  Horatio  Durkin,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Turner.  Efforts  have  been  made 
during  the  year  to  obtain  the  opening  of  spaces 
for  the  people,  the  conversion  of  disused  church- 
yards into  gardens,  &c.  The  committee  have 
been  anxious  during  the  past  year  to  inaugurate 
a new  branch  of  tho  society’s  work  in  the  shape 
of  a house  inspection  organisation.  The  pro- 
visional rules  were  submitted,  and  will  require 
careful  consideration. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  the  report  was  adopted,  as  was 
also  the  following  resolution,  Lady  Stanley  of 
Alderley  and  Miss  Helen  Taylor  taking  part  in 
the  discussion  : — “ That  this  society  earnestly 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  School  Board  of 
London  will,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
prior  to  the  ensuing  spring,  find  means  for  fitting 
and  opening  the  playgrounds  attached  to  the 
Sohool  Board  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  syste- 
matic recreation  during  the  Saturday  evenings 
and  summer  holidays.” 


THE  FREEING  OF  THE  TOLL  BRIDGES 
OYER  THE  THAMES. 

The  claim  of  the  Albert  Bridge  Company 
against  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
300,0001.  for  the  Albert  Suspension  Bifidge  and 
old  Battersea  wooden  Bridge  is  now  in  course  of 
hearing  before  the  arbitrators,  and  is  likely  to 
last  some  days  longer.  Various  interesting 
points  have  arisen  both  in  regard  to  the  sus- 
pension system  of  the  Albert  Bridge  and  the 
timber  of  the  Battersea  Bridge,  which  has  been 
renewed  and  repaired  for  the  last  112  years. 
Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Bidder,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Webster,  Q.C.,  are  conducting  the  case  for  the 
Bridge  Company,  and  Sir  Henry  James,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  appear  for  the  Board. 
Engineering  evidence  in  favour  of  the  bridges 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Ordish,  who 
designed  the  Albert  Bridge  ; Mr.  Ewing 
Matheson  (the  chairman  of  the  company),  Mr. 
W.  H.  Barlow,  Mr.  C.  D.  Fox,  Mr,  Brereton,  and 


others  ; and  in  opposition,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
Mr.  Henry  Law,  and  Mr.  Edward  Woods  appear 
for  the  Board.  The  award,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  given  for  some  weeks  to  come,  will  com- 
plete the  second  group  of  bridges  named  in  the 
Toll  Bridges  Act  of  1877,  and  will  allow  the  free 
opening  of  five  toll-bridges  from  Lambeth  to 
Battersea  inclusive. 


THE  CONFUCIAN  TEMPLE  OF  NANKIN. 

A correspondent  of  the  Celestial  Envpire 
writes  as  follows  : — 

“ Nothing  can  be  more  imposing,  from  a 
strictly  Chinese  point  of  view,  than  the  Temple 
of  Confucius,  as  it  appears  at  a distance  of  some 
few  hundred  yards.  Embracing  an  area  many 
times  the  size  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  situated 
upon  an  undulating  hillock,  and  enriched  with 
clumps  of  dark  green  foliage,  which  form  an 
admirable  foil  to  the  huge,  curved-up  roofs  and 
zig-zag  walls  of  the  inclosure,  the  structure 
appears  by  no  means  unworthy  of  its  high 
position  as  one  of  the  great  literary  shrines  of 
China.  Nor  is  the  impression  disturbed  as  we 
approach.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  a spacious 
stone  court,  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  entered 
from  opposite  sides  by  two  enormous  gates, 
magnificent  in  ornament,  material,  and  design. 
Within,  we  find  ourselves  in  a vast  labyrinth. 
On  one  side  there  is  a handsome  hall,  or  yamen, 
inhabited  by  the  lao-ssu.  This  is  consecrated 
to  the  more  practical  part  of  the  literary  reli- 
gion,— study,  instruction,  and  examination. 
Everywhere  there  are  strange  and  tortuous 
paths,  sloping  upwards ; some,  indeed,  are  in  the 
form  of  steps,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
mental  reference  to  the  flight  which  leads  to  the 
fabled  Temple  of  Fame, — here  a combination  of 
parable  and  reality.  The  temple  proper  has  many 
elements  of  true  splendour.  Before  each  pavilion 
is  an  immense  open  court,  well  paved  with  solid 
stone  ; from  this  we  ascend  by  a flight  of  broad  and 
massive  stone  Bteps, — far  handsomer  and  bigger, 
and  broader  than  those  which  lead  to  the  door 
of  St.  Paul’s, — to  the  first  hall  of  worship,  which 
is  always  jealously  closed  when  no  solemnities 
are  going  on.  Upon  either  side  of  the  court 
and  of  the  steps  are  broad  corridors,  along 
which  run,  again,  deep  long  halls  of  a singularly 
depressing  and  gloomy  aspect,  tenanted  with 
the  memorial  tablets  of  some  thousands  of 
departed  worthies.  Up  again  we  go,  however, 
and  find  ourselves  iu  another  snacious  court, 
with  another  flight  of  steps  before  us,  as  broad, 
and  as  massive,  and  as  handsome  in  every  way, 
as  those  we  have  passed  already.  At  length 
wo  stand  before  the  last  and  highest  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries, having  ascended  many  steps  since  first 
we  entered  from  below  ; but  behind  we  can  go 
higher  still,  and  by  dint  of  clambering  up  a 
hillock  overgrown  with  weeds  we  reach  a spot 
occupied  by  a little  handsome  kiosk,  which  com- 
mands a wonderful  panorama  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Before  us  lies  stretched  the  whole 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  Immediately 
below  is  a dismal  waste  of  dirty  common,  dirty 
cottages,  and  dirt  in  various  other  forms.  In 
the  middle  distance  gleam  the  white  walls  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  establishment;  further 
off  lie  the  green  lanes,  and  prosperous  market- 
gardens,  and  shady  copses  which  surround 
the  Miao-siang  Ngan,  while  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  an  undulating  sweep  of  hills, — the 
Purple- Golden  Mountain  to  the  right,  then  the 
Po-ki-kuo,  with  its  coronet  of  kiosks,  then  the 
dark-red  Drum  Tower,  and  lastly  to  the  left,  the 
beautiful  Tsing-liang  Shan.  To  form  a correct 
idea  of  it  the  reader  must  understand, — as  every 
one  who  lives  in  China  will, — that  it  is  less  a 
temple  than  a town.  For  streets  read  cori'idors, 
for  squares  read  courts,  for  houses  read  kiosks, 
pavilions,  and  ancestral  halls,  and  that  is  the 
Confucian  Temple.  The  great  curling  roofs 
hang  proudly  over  their  supports,  and  are  richly 
coloured  by  art  as  well  as  by  time ; the  archi- 
tecture of  the  whole  is  admirable,  the  material 
massive  and  costly,  the  design  well-nigh  com- 
plete. But  the  effect  ? Disappointing  to  the 
last  degree.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  find.  The 
whole  place  is  a neglected  wilderness.  The 
fine  broad  ccurts  are  covered  with  grass  and 
weeds  ; lumber  is  littered  all  over  the  enclosure  ; 
the  undergrowth  along  many  of  the  paths  comes 
up  almost  to  one’s  waist,  flourishing  as  luxu- 
riantly as  on  the  wildest  mountain  side ; while 
the  beautiful  stone  steps,  just  under  the  over- 
hanging portico  of  the  temple,  are, — well,  over- 
hanging porticos  are  generally  a favourite  resort 
for  birds,  and  the  stones  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  this  one  can  hardly  have  been 
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cleaned  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  With  two 
industrious  gardeners  constantly  about,  the  Con- 
fucian  Temple  of  Nankin  might  be  made  a 
charming  resort;  but  as  it  is  apparently  against 
the  “ custom  ” of  China  to  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  Nature,  so  far  as  to  root  up  weeds 
and  keep  things  clean,  it  is  a dirty,  slovenly,  and 
shamefully-neglected  place.” 


FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

Mr.  Folsch,  whose  valuable  work  on  Theatre- 
burning was  reviewed  in  these  columns  ( Builder , 
vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  423,  691)  at  some  length,  has  sent 
us  the  following  list  of  seventeen  theatres  which 
were  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year 
1878,  viz.  : — 

Jan  22.  Wandsbeck, near  Hamburg. — Reisner’s 
Tivoli  Theatre,  burnt  down  at  night. 

Feb.  4.  Wigan.  — Queen’s  Theatre,  large 
wooden  building,  burnt  down  soon  after  close  of 
representation. 

Feb.  5.  Chicago. — Academy  of  Music,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  after  close  of  representation. 

March  26.  London.  — Elephant  and  Castle 
Theatre,  burnt  down  at  night. 

April  6.  Oldham. — Theatre  Royal,  destroyed 
by  fire  early  in  the  morning. 

April  27.  South  Shields. — The  Alhambra 
Music-hall  and  Amphitheatre,  burnt  down  after 
close  of  representation. 

May  1.  Wittenberge. — Centralhalle,  Theatre, 
and  Ball-house. 

May  11.  Ahmednuggur,  India. — Theatre  burnt 
down  during  representation.  Panic.  Forty 
persons  killed,  and  many  others  badly  hurt. 

June  13.  Plymouth. — Theatre  Royal,  burnt 
down  immediately  after  representation. 

July  16.  Bradford. — Prince’s  Theatre,  burnt 
down  after  close  of  representation. 

July  19.  Mont  de  Marsan,  France. — The  Am- 
phitheatre, destroyed  by  fire,  with  five  other 
buildings,  in  the  afternoon. 

July.  Nischny  - Novgorod.  — Theatre  burnt 
down  during  an  illumination  for  the  presence  of 
the  Grand  Duke. 

Aug.  25.  Cologne. — Der  Gertrudenhof,  burnt 
down  in  the  evening,  after  a ooncert.  Fire 
commenced  on  the  stage. 

Sept.  2.  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  U.S.  — Sells 
Brothers’  Circus,  small  temporary  building, 
blown  down  by  wind  during  the  representation, 
the  ddbris  ignited  by  the  oil  lamps. 

Sep.  25.  Blackburn. — Star  Theatre,  built  of 
wood,  burnt  down  in  the  night. 

Nov.  14.  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  U.S. — The 
Theatre  Comique,  burnt  down,  with  fifty  houses. 
The  fire  commenced  over  the  stage. 

Dec.  9.  Constantine , Algiers. — Theatre  burnt 
in  the  night. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATION 
OF  CHURCHE8. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  reply  briefly  to  the  letter 
of  “ M.  & S.,”  which  appeared  in  your  last 
week’s  issue,  on  the  oft-recurring  question  of 
“ the  ventilation  of  churches  and  the  prevention 
of  down-draughts.” 

There  is  no  doubt  the  evil  of  “ down-draughts  ” 
exists,  and  must  exist,  in  every  church  warmed 
(not  ventilated)  by  any  of  the  systems  usually 
adopted,  although,  in  many  instances,  by  the 
exercise  of  a little  care  on  the  part  of  the  man 
in  charge  that  evil  might  be  greatly  mitigated. 

One  step  in  the  right  direction  is  to  heat  the 
church  before  the  assembling  of  the  congrega- 
tion, allowing  the  fire  to  burn  itself  slowly  out 
during  the  day  of  the  services ; but  the  remedy 
is  by  a carefully-designed  and  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  with  channels  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fresh  and  warm  air,  and  others  for 
the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air. 

This  can  only  be  effected  by  special  structural 
arrangements,  requiring  the  co-operation  of  the 
architect,  and  which  should  be  designed  and 
decided  on  before  a stone  of  the  building  is  laid, 
care  being  taken  that  all  openings,  whether  for 
inlet  or  extraction,  are  properly  proportioned 
and  distributed. 

In  almost  every  instance  of  church  building, 
the  warming  is  an  after  consideration,  and  no 
alternative  remains  but  to  fix  the  boilers  or 
stove  here,  and  the  pipes  there. 

The  plan  I venture  to  suggest  in  the  case  of 
warming  a church  by  hot  water,  would  be  to 
lay  the  pipes  in  channels  built  under  the  floor, 
and  alongside  the  north  and  south  walls,  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a man 


Ion  his  hands  and  knees,  in  order  that  the  pipes 
could  be  examined  and  repaired  at  any  time, 
supposing  such  a necessity  occurred. 

The  channel  in  which  the  pipes  are  laid  to  be 
supplied  with  fresh  air  from  the  outside,  under 
control,  and  the  warmed  fresh  air  delivered  into 
the  church  through  a running  skirting  ventilator, 
or  by  flues  carried  up  in  the  Bide  walls,  dis- 
charging at  any  height ; in  either  case  the  warm 
air  ascending  in  this  way  would  entirely  cut  off 
the  descending  currents  of  cold  air,  and  dispose 
of  the  inconvenience  invariably  complained  of 
by  persons  seated  near  the  walls  of  the  church. 
For  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air,  other 
channels  constructed  under  the  aisles  and  con- 
nected with  numerous  openings  in  the  floor  or 
risers  of  the  seats  would  be  necessary.  The 
openings  to  be  generally  distributed  over  the 
church,  so  that  the  escaping  air  has  no  great 
velocity  at  any  particular  point,  and  no  percep- 
tible draught  created.  These  main  eduction 
channels  to  discharge  themselves  into  a vertical 
shaft  carried  up  in  the  tower. 

An  economy  would  be  effected  by  so  arranging 
the  extraction  flues  that  on  starting  the  appa- 
ratus before  the  church  is  required  for  use,  and 
when  the  air  in  it  is  pure,  the  supply  of  cold  air 
from  the  outside  could  be  Bhut  off,  and  the  air 
in  the  church  conducted  to  the  channels  which 
contain  the  pipes,  the  current  being  diverted, 
and  the  external  fresh  air  admitted  just  before 
the  service.  This  might  be  ve.  y simply 
arranged. 

The  expense  of  constructing  these  channels 
as  the  building  proceeds,  would  not,  I venture 
to  say,  exceed  that  incurred  in  many  instances 
under  the  ordinary  system,  where  the  warming 
has  been  an  after  consideration,  and  ventilation 
entirely  ignored. 

For  Bummer  ventilation  openings  should  be 
provided  near  the  roof,  or  high  up,  communi- 
cating with  the  extraction  shaft,  and  under 
control. 

A thorough  explanation  of  the  plan  suggested 
would  entail  a long  description  and  diagrams, 
but  I will  not  trespass  further  on  your  space. 

St.  Neot's.  W.  Alloway. 

*#*  Several  patentees  request  to  be  put  in 
correspondence  with  “M.  & S.,”  but  this  is  not 
our  object.  We  seek  information  for  all. 


VENTILATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — “ M.  & S.,”  at  p.  81,  ask  how  to  ven- 
tilate  churches,  &c.,  without  down-draughts 
being  felt.  One  way  to  do  it  is  to  so  put  in  the 
up-cast  shaft  that  if  down-draughts  do  take 
place  these  will  not  come  right  down  upon  the 
congregation,  but  be  deflected  either  perpen- 
dicularly  or  at  a certain  desired  angle  upwards. 
How  to  do  that  practically  will  bo  explained  in 
a new  patent  of  mine  which  I expect  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a month  or  so ; but  if  “ M.  & S.”  are 
architects,  I shall  be  glad  to  freely  explain  to 
them  my  method,  and  allow  them  freely  to  try 
it  in  part  or  whole,  but  at  their  own  expense,  at 
such  building  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  publish  the  result. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 

21,  Renfrew-street,  Glasgow. 


COST  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
WORKMANSHIP. 

Sir, — The  letter  written  by  your  corre- 
spondent Harry  Hems  in  your  last  week’s  issue 
(p.  80)  is,  I think,  liable  to  give  your  readers  a 
false  idea  of  the  cost  of  English  and  foreign  art- 
workmanship,  and  to  be  greatly  detrimental  to 
our  English  art-workmen.  I have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  employment  of  both, 
and  I have  always  found  that  foreign  art- 
workmen,  instead  of  working  for  half  their 
value,  as  Mr.  Hems  infers,  demand  more  money 
than  they  are  actually  worth  in  comparison 
with  Englishmen,  and  I have  not  yet  found  one, 
however  inferior,  who  is  willing  to  receive  less 
than  Is.  or  Is.  2d.  per  hour,  in  addition  to 
customary  cab-farea  and  expenses  when  from 
home.  Skagirt  Albion, 


ACOUSTICS. 

Sib, — My  attention  bus  been  drawn  to  the  article  on 
acoustics  in  your  valuable  paper  of  the  11th  instant,  pp.  44 
and  45.  r 

The  application  of  the  principle  having  been  secured  to 
me  by  Royal  Letters  Patent  a few  years  since,  for  this 
country,  I think  it  best  (by  your  permission)  to  inform 
y >ur  numerous  readers  of  the  fact.  This  is  my  apology  for 
writing  yon.  Geo.  L.  Shobland. 


AMERICAN  PLASTERERS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

ROBINETT  V.  NEILL. 

Some  dissatisfaction  having  arisen  amongst  a 
number  of  American  plasterers  as  to  an  engage- 
ment made  by  them  at  New  York,  in  September 
last,  for  employment  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  their 
number,  Matthew  Robinett,  sued  George  Neill, 
secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Master  Plasterers’ 
Association,  as  representing  that  body,  at  the 
Small-Debt  Court,  on  the  15th  instant,  for 
111.  18s.  6d.,  alleged  to  be  due  through  breach 
of  agreement. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  course  of  the  strike  of  operative 
p'astercrs  in  Edinburgh,  a messenger  was  despatched  to 
New  York  in  search  ot  men.  He  procured  twenty-three, 
the  stipu'ations  being,  according  to  the  Americans,  that 
they  were  to  receive  six  months7  continuous  employment 
of  fifty-one  hours  n week  at  9d.  an  hour  ; that  they  were  to 
bo  paid  wages  at  that  rate  during  the  voyage,  and  have 
their  passage-money  advanced.  The  pursuer,  therefore, 
claimed  31. 16s.  6d.  (less  6s.  paid)  ns  allowance  for  time 
(102  hours)  spent  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  8/.  8s.  os 
loss  through  reduction  of  hours  and  want  of  work. 

The  pursuer  said  that,  in  September  last,  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  New  York  papers  offering  employ- 
ment in  Edinburgh  to  100  plasterers  at  the  rate  of  9d.  an 
hour,  with  free  passage.  Ho  and  several  others  made 
application  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Day,  and  entered  into 
verbal  engagement  with  him  for  six  months'  constant  work 
of  fifty-one  hours  a week  ot  the  above  rate,  no  matter 
whether  stopped  by  frost  or  rain.  Their  passage  was  to  be 
paid,  but  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  a week.  They  were  informed  that  there  was  no  strike 
in  Edinburgh,  only  a scarcity  of  men ; that  the  rules  and 
regulations  in  force  in  the  trade  there  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  them  : and  that  their  comfort  would  be  at- 
tended to  on  arrival.  On  reaching  Edinburgh  they  were 
provided  with  board  and  lodgings  for  one  day,  and.then  left 
to  “ fish"  for  themselves.  They  started  work  on  the  10th 
of  November,  and,  after  working  for  about  a mouth  at  full 
time,  their  hours  were  reduced  to  eight  and  a ha'f,  nnd 
subsequently  to  eight,  seven  and  n naif,  and  seven,  and 
ultimately  they  were  thrown  idle  altogether.  During  the 
time  witness  was  idle,  he  receeived  sums  from  his  em- 
ployer amounting  in  all  to  30s.  Before  leaving  New  York 
lie  was  in  regular  employment,  and  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
2^dols.  a day.  A committee  was  appointed  to  complain 
about  the  breach  of  agreement,  but  they  obtained  no 
redress,  and  the  American  consul  at  Leith  was  then  con- 
sulted on  the  matter.  Hence  the  action. 

Five  men  placed  in  a similar  position  to  the  pursuer  gave 
corroborative  evidence. 

Robert  Day,  joiner,  who  was  deputed  to  go  to  America, 
in  search  of  men,  said  he  was  employed  to  do  so  by  the  de- 
fender, Mr.  Neill.  His  instructions  were  to  engage  them 
on  the  best  terms  he  could,  and  the  wages  were  to  begin 
from  the  time  they  began  work  in  Edinburgh.  He  engaged 
twenty-three.  The  agreement  was  verbal,  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  to  receive  9d.  an  hour;  that  nine 
hours’  work  would  be  afforded  in  summer,  but  that  the 
hours  might  be  reduced  in  winter.  At  the  same  time  ho 
informed  them  that  very  little  time  was  lost  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  He  did  not  lead  them  to  believe  that  their  wages 
were  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  agreement.  He  informed 
them  that  there  was  a strike  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  he  could  have  got  500  on  the  same  conditions 
in  New  York,  in  (place  of  twenty-three.  The  document 
which  the  pursuer  signed  at  the  time  of  the  agreement  con- 
tained the  words  “full  employment  for  six  months  from 
date  hereof”;  but  witness  dia  not  understand  from  that 
that  wages  were  to  be  paid  for  the  time  occupied  by  the 
voyage. 

The  defender  said  he  told  Day  to  tell  the  men  that 
there  was  a strike,  and  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting hands,  to  offer  to  pay  a half  or  the  whole  of  the 
passage-money,  on  condition  that  the  men  signed  a docu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  they  would  refund  the  money. 
Nothing  passed  between  him  and  Day  as  to  the  number  of  ' 
working-hours,  and  the  men  made  no  complaint  to  him 
when  the  hours  were  reduced.  When  they  were  stopped 
by  frost  they  applied  to  him  for  relief,  and  he  gave  it  them. 
The  first  claim  made  on  him  for  wages  during  the  passage 
was  the  present  summons.  He  would  not  give  the  names 
of  the  master  plasterers  who  authorised  him  to  send  to  ■ 
America  for  men.  There  was  not  a constituted  association  i 
of  master  plasterers  in  Edinburgh,  bo  far  as  he  knew. 

Sheriff  Hamilton  thought  the  statement  of  conditions  I 
taken  to  America  by  Day  was  merely  to  be  shown  to  the 
men.  He  did  not  think  it  was  intended,  or  that  Day  had 
ower,  to  make  them  believe  they  should  be  paid  wages 
uring  the  voyage  or  when  idle.  He  thought  it  would  be  I 
quite  impossible  to  work  out  such  an  agreement  for  six 
months  from  the  date  of  engagement,  and  he  accordingly  j 
gave  decree  of  absoloitor.  His  Lordship  at  the  same  time 
said  he  sympathised  with  the  pursuer  if  it  was  the  case 
that  he  left  a situation  in  New  York  where  he  was  in 
receipt  of  two  dollars  and  a half  a-day. 


CONTRACTORS  AND  SUB-CONTRACTORS. 

At  Marylebone,  Joseph  Wheeler,  of  Mill  Hill,  i 
Hendon,  was  summoned  under  the  Employers 
and  Workmen  Act,  for  wages  due  to  two  men 
he  had  employed.  Mr.  Kisch,  solicitor,  appeared 
for  the  defendant. 

Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  builders  and  contractors,  of 
Woolwich,  had  a contract  to  do  work  at  the  Paddington  j 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  defendant  ' 
sub-contracted  with  them  to  do  a portion  of  that  work.  He 
accordingly  engaged  a number  of  men,  and  the  work  was 
proceeded  with,  but,  in  consequence  of  something  that 
occurred,  the  men  were  told  to  book  their  time  at  Messrs.  | 
Kirk  & Randall's  office.  The  defendant  still  continued  the 
work  but  later  ceased  to  go  on  with  it,  and  it  was  ascer-1 
tained  that  he  had  overdrawn  his  account  with  Messrs.  ] 
Kirk  & Randall.  The  men  he  had  employed  being  unable  | 
to  obtain  the  money  then  o>ving  to  them,  summoned  him 
before  the  magistrates  at  Edgware,  and  it  being  there  con-1 
tended  that  the  men  had  become  the  workmen  of  Messrs,  j 
Kirk  * Randall  by  their  being  instructed  to  book  their 
time  with  them,  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  summonses,  I 
and  the  men  were  told  their  remedy  must  be  against  Messrs.  J 
Kirk  & Randall.  Summonses  were  accordingly  taken  out  ' 
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jiinst  Ihose  gentlemen  at  this  cour‘,  and  were  heard  on 
iturday.  A solicitor  who  represented  them  said  that, 
(hough  they  were  very  sorry  for  the  position  in  which  the 
|m  were  placed,  they  could  not  pay  the  money  twice  over, 
|5  defendant  Wheeler  having  already  been  paid. 

A.  witness,  one  of  the  men  engaged* by  Wheeler,  was  put 

0 the  witness-box,  and  on  saving  that  he  had  always 
!ked  to  him  as  his  master,  and  tad  never  considered  that 

1 had  been  engaged  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall  in  any 
,y,  the  summonses  as  against  them  were  dismissed,  Mr. 
i Rutzen  remarking  on  the  great  hardship  it  was  for  the 
!-n  to  be  kept  out  of  their  money.  Findiug  the  Court  had 
risdiction  in  the  matter,  he  granted  fresh  summonses 
linst  Wheeler,  and,  the  case  now  being  again  gone  into, 

De  Rutzen  said  that,  with  a'l  due  deference  to  the 
gware  magistrates,  he  considered  Wheeler  clearly  liable. 

■ should  make  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  money 
e to  the  complainants — namely,  16s.  Id.  in  one  case  and 
J.  9d.  in  the  other,  with  costs. 

'.t  was  understood  that  there  were  some  twenty-eight 
ter  men  who  had  claims  against  the  defendant,  and  Mr. 
Rutzen  advised  him  to  come  to  a settlement  with  them, 
otherwise,  if  summonses  were  asked  for,  they  wou’d 
rtain'y  be  granted. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 
lllitldersfield. — The  master  builders  at  Hudders- 
Id  have  given  notice  to  determine,  on  May  1st, 
13  rules  under  which  masons  now  work.  The 
asters’  intention  is  to  reduce  wages  and 
brease  the  hours  of  working,  but  no  definite 
jile  has  yet  been  settled. 

^Sheffield. — On  the  17th  inst.  a largely-attended 
Wing  of  the  members  of  the  Operative  Brick- 
ers’  Society  was  held  at  the  Pheasant  Inn, 
oad-street,  Park,  to  hear  a proposal  which 
id  been  received  from  the  master  builders  with 
:'erence  to  alterations  in  the  rules  of  the  trade 
reed  to  between  the  masters  and  the  men.  On 
p 3rd  of  January  the  masters  gave  notice  to 
p men  that  a reduction  in  their  wages  would 
;e  effect  from  the  1st  inst.  They  did  not, 
wever,  state  the  amount  of  the  reduction, 
|3  when  asked  what  it  was  to  be,  claimed  |d. 
r hour  and  the  right  of  alteration  of  the  rules 
p men  said  they  must  know  what  the  altera- 
os  were  to  he  before  they  could  submit,  and 
employers  ’promised  to  make  the  proposed 
orations  and  submit  them  to  the  men.  The 
39,  as  altered,  were  laid  before  the  meeting 
the  17th,  and  the  men  declined  to  accept  the 
^rations.  After  some  discussion,  the  secre- 
|y  was  instructed  to  convey  to  the  masters, 
ohe  feeling  of  the  meeting, — “ That  the  brick- 
lers  do  not  accept  the  terms  offered  to  them 
the  master  builders  in  their  letter  of  the 
h,  in  which  they  erase  a number  of  the  rules 
ich  have  been  for  many  years  agreed  to  and 
iried  out  bothby  the  employers  and  employed.” 
oh  respect  to  the  reduction,  it  was  afterwards 
olved, — “ That  we,  the  operative  bricklayers 
Sheffield,  are  willing  to  accept  a redaction  in 
wages  of  id.  per  hour,  viz.,  from  9d.  to  8 id. 
hour,  on  condition  that  the  master  builders 
iept  the  whole  of  the  rules  as  mutually 
wn  up,  agreed  to,  aud  signed  by  the  repre- 
itatives  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society,  in  1875; 
above  reduction  to  take  effect  from  the  date 
khich  the  master  builders  agree  to  accept 
i terms.”  It  was  subsequently  resolved  that 
men  would  not  resume  work  until  an  answer 
been  received  from  the  employers. 
\taffordshire  Nailers. — It  has  just  been  decided 
he  members  (says  a Central  News  telegram). 
Teak  up  the  nailers’  trade  union  in  Stafford- 
e.  The  operatives  are  stated  to  admit  the 
jlity  of  contending  against  the  masters  any 
;er,  seeing  that  the  Worcestershire  opera- 
Is  do  not  help,  but  rather  oppose,  by  working 
ft  less  rate  of  wages. 


JENNINGS’S  IMPROVED  SINKS.  [ contractor.  The  tower,  spire,  and  porch  wero 

A number  of  years  have  passed  since  We  first ' 1 ;0  be  la  a .most  aiapdatea 

spoke  of  Hr.  George  Jennings  as  "the  in[le.  ; been  entirely  renewed,  the  old  lines  of  the 

, ,,  ..  ..  -,0  „ . i former  half-timbered  ones  being  strictly  adhered. 

fatigable.  At  that  time  he  was  struggling  I f renewed  and  re- 

into  notice,  and  a few  words  of  commendation  ‘ . .,  ’ . \ \ .,  , , , ■,  , 

were  valuable  to  him,  and  esteemed.  Since  then  sto,red  l°  lts  °”Sma  an<?  tbe  old  °ak 

fortune  has  smiled  on  him;  hundreds  of  work-  I oeilu!g  beamS  °'T  t an,d  ths 

men  fill  his  factories;  his  name  in  connexion  Paa6,ii  Med -n  with  pitch  pine  boarding  Anew 
• , i . , j.  , vestry,  with  heating-chamber  under,  has  been, 

with  sanitary  arrangements  is  known  far  and  I ^ x ..vi_ 


wide,  and  he  is  probably  independent  of  praise  ...  , , ,,  . . 3 

a,  c-iii  1 1 ..  , i 1 inside,  and  the  old  Norman  walls  repointed, 

blame.  Still,  however,  he  continues  to  be  „ ’ ...  , , . . . ,,  K , 

. . . ' ..  _ H.npnncr.io  tiloa  hnvo  hPPn  Iniil  in  t hp  Phfi.np.Pi. 


added.  The  plaster  has  been  taken  off  tb& 


CRITERION  THEATRE. 

i,— In  last  week’s  Builder,  on  p.  75,  Mr.  Verity  states 
the  iron  hoods  and  flue  pipes  connected  with  the 
»n  lights  of  the  Criterion  stage  are  coated  with  Leroy’s 
nt.  This  must  be  a slip  of  memory,  as  they  were 
d by  us  with  Spence’s  patent  nonconducting  compo- 
1.  As  this  is  a matter  of  some  importance  to  our  repu- 
p,  we  rely  on  your  usual  courtesy  to  make  a corree- 
io  your  next  issue. 

C.  W.  Smith,  Son,  & Co. 


“ the  indefatigable  George  Jennings.”  And 
here  is  one  of  the  latest  evidences  of  it.  For 
buildings  now  in  progress  for  the  Victoria 
Dwellings  Association,  the  architect  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Chas.  Barry,  was  anxious  to  obtain 
a sink  which  should  fulfil  certain  conditions,  and 
explained  these  conditions  to  Mr.  Jennings.  In 
a very  short  time  a sink  to  comply  with  them 
was  devised  and  patented,  and  is  now  being  made 
in  considerable  numbers  to  meet  the  demand. 
We  will  not  describe  it,  suffice  it  that  io  seems 
to  us  after  examination  a very  good  one,  and 
that  he  is  quite  justified  in  claiming  that  it 
forms  (1)  for  the  cook,  an  excellent  tub  for 
washing  plates,  dishes,  and  vegetables ; (2)  a 
convenient  wash-tub  for  the  housewife  for  her 
linen ; (3)  for  the  labourer’s  wife  it  answers 
not  only  for  the  above,  but  the  additional  pur- 
pose of  a child’s  bath  or  a commodious  lavatory 
for  her  husband  on  his  return  from  work  ; (4) 
lined  with  white  pine  it  forms  the  best  possible 
sink  for  butler’s  pantry,  for  washing  plate, 
china,  and  glass,  the  breakage  due  to  the 
employment  of  ordinary  sinks  being  avoided, 
and  loss  of  spoons  (owing  to  a grating  care- 
lessly removed  and  thrown  aside),  impossible  : 
and  (5),  arranged  for  the  reception  underneath 
of  a small  grate  or  fire-box  (in  houses  without 
a hot-water  circulation),  it  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  an  ordinary  copper. 


POWDERED  FLINT. 

ill  some  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  the 
Imeans  of  reducing  flint  stone  to  powder  in  large 
i.ities  ? Is  it  by  heat  ? and,  if  so,  the  most  economical 
)f  applying  it  P A.  B.  C. 


dating. — “Alfred  Baker’s  Table,”  advertised 
iir  columns,  shows  the  comparative  cost  of 
bg  slates  per  1,200,  per  1,000,  and  per  foot 
re.  It  will  he  found  useful  as  well  by 
jtects  as  by  builders  and  slate  merchants. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Moiikleigh. — The  parish  church  of  St.  George, 
at  Monkleigh,  a village  three  miles  from  Great 
Torrington,  has  just  had  several  additions  made 
to  it  internally.  The  church  is  a Perpendicular 
building,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  south  aisle, 
and  chancel  aisle,  north  transept,  aud  western 
tower.  The  church  was  restored  generally  in 
1863.  The  recent  additions  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  professional  supervision  of  Mr. 
W.  R.  Brydon,  architect,  of  Bideford.  New  oak 
seating  has  been  placed  in  the  Annery  chapel. 
The  old  carved  bench-ends  have  been  re-used, 
and  the  seats  made  substantial  and  strong, 
whilst  new  seating  has  also  been  placed  in  the 
transept.  This  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Ellis,  the  local  carpenter  and  sexton 
of  Monkleigh.  The  tower  contains  five  bells ; 
these  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled  aud  re- 
hung, by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Woodbury,  and  a 
chimiDg  apparatus  has  also  been  put  up,  by  Mr. 
Seage,  of  Exeter.  A parclose  screen  has  been 
erected  between  the  chancel  and  the  Annery 
aisle.  It  consists  of  several  bays,  springing 
from  octagonal  colnmns,  and  the  upper  part  is 
rich  in  worked  and  carved  tracery.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a deeply-moulded  and  carved 
cornice.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a doorway. 
This  screen  has  been  made  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion by  Mr.  Harry  Hems. 

Birtley. — St.  John’s  Church  has  been  re- 
opened, after  renovation  and  the  addition  of 
a new  organ  - chamber  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  floor  is  raised  5 ft. 
above  the  chancel  - floor,  and  the  chamber 
is  half  octagon  on  plan.  The  organ  has  been 
removed  from  the  old  gallery,  and  the  case 
remodelled.  The  work  has  been  executed  at  the 
sole  cost  of  Colonel  Sheppee,  of  Picktree  House, 
in  memory  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Augustus 
Henry  Hunt,  of  Birtley  House,  Birtley.  A new 
two-light  window  has  been  added  to  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Clayton  & Bell.  The  subject  is  the  Good 
Samaritan.  The  cost  has  been  defrayed  by 
subscription  from  the  inhabitants  and  workmen 
of  the  Birtley  Iron  Company,  in  memory  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hunt.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
designed  and  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Armstrong,  of  the 
firm  of  Lamb  & Armstrong,  architects,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Castle-ffrome. — The  parish  church  of  Castle- 
Ffrome,  Herefordshire,  is  about  to  be  re-opened, 
after  restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Martin  Buckle,  architect,  Great  Malvern,  Mr. 
William  Porter,  of  Malvern  Wells,  being  the 


Encaustic  tiles  have  been  laid  in  the  chancel,, 
and  the  church  has  been  reseated  throughout. 

Poltimore. — Mr.  R.  M.  Fulford,  architect, 
Exeter,  has  been  consulted  as  to  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  has  pre- 
pared drawings  for  the  proposed  works.  Of  the 
original  seating,  one  bench-end  has  been  pre- 
served. It  is  of  unusual  solidity,  and  of  quaint 
and  uncommon  detail,  both  as  regards  its  mould- 
ings aud  carved  ornament.  Only  a few  of  the 
new  seats  have  yet  been  placed  in  the  church,  and 
these  stand  in  the  north  transept.  They  are  of 
well-seasoned  English  oak,  massive  as  the  old 
bench-end  just  referred  to,  and  the  carving  in 
nnisou  therewith.  The  ancient  end  is  incorpo- 
rated in  one  of  the  new  benches.  The  work  is 
to  continue.  What  is  already  done  is  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  Exeter. 


Vioolis  Llcccibcir. 

Pretty  Arts  for  the  Employment  of  Leisure  Hours , 

A Book  for  Ladies.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson. 

With  illustrations.  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall.  1879. 

Why  “for  ladies”?  We  fear  this  book  is  a 
little  behind  the  age.  The  “arts”  with  which 
it  deals  include  wood-engraving,  wood-carving, 
etching,  lithographic  drawing,  &c.  The  time 
has  nearly  gone  by  when  ladies  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  acquire  or  practise  any  such 
occupations  as  these  will  be  content  to  regard 
them  as  elegant  trifling,  or  to  imagine  that 
there  is  anything  peculiarly  ladylike  in  taking 
up  such  studies  superficially  pour  passer  le  temps. 
Among  ladies  vho  care  for  art-work  at  all,  we 
can  testify  that,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
there  is  nothing  which  makes  thorn  more  indig- 
nant than  to  have  it  supposed  that  there  is  any 
ladies’  way  of  art  different  from, — slighter 
than, — that  practised  by  men  and  artists. 
Ladies  who  take  up  any  branch  of  art  now 
generally  do  so  with  a will,  and  not  in  a mere 
“leisure  half-hour”  manner.  And  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so.  Any  artistic  work  is 
worth  doing  well  if  it  is  worth  doing  at  all,  and 
nothing  is  more  insufferable  than  “ pretty  ” art, 
drawing  and  modelling  carried  out  in  a toy  wav, 
and  with  no  real  purpose  in  it.  And  fancy  in- 
cluding etching  under  such  a category  as  “ pretty 
arts,” — etching,  which  is  simply  worthless  un- 
less there  are  the  mind  and  feeling  of  an  artist 
presiding  over  the  scratching  and  biting.  This 
will  never  do. 

The  one  way  in  which  Mr.  Davidson’s  hook  may 
be  of  practical  use  is  that  it  gives  descriptions  of 
the  tools  required  in  practising  the  various  occu- 
pations named,  which  may  serve  to  tell  the  reader 
who  wants  to  etch  or  to  engrave,  &c.,  what  to 
get,  and  from  whom  to  get  it.  It  is  not  so 
precise  in  regard  to  some  matters  of  informa- 
tion as  it  might  have  been ; under  lithography, 
for  instance,  there  is  no  hint  that  on  the  stone 
the  drawing  must  be  made  the  reverse  way,  a 
thing  very  likely  not  to  occnr  to  a beginner ; 
and  no  mention  of  the  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
(if  it  is  found  one)  by  the  use  of  “ transfer- 
paper,”  which,  in  fact,  is  in  every  way  a mucli 
more  convenient  medium  for  amateur  drawing 
on  stone,  than  working  on  the  stone  direct. 
Nothing  is  said  under  “etching”  as  to  dry- 
point  work,  which  certainly  should  be  men. 
tioned.  To  this  and  other  chapters  must  be 
appended  the  addendum  which  we  suggested 
for  another  popular  book  the  other  day, — “ First 
learn  to  draw.”  Card  models  and  leather-work 
may  come  properly  under  the  heading  of  “pretty 
arts,”  but  it  is  vexatious  to  see  them  bound  up 
with  real  fine-art  processes,  as  if  any  one  who 
could  do  one  could  do  the  other.  The  hook  is 
well  meant,  but  it  is  a mistake. 


VARIORUM. 

The  first  article  in  the  new  number  of  tho 
Quarterly  is  a delightful  account  of  Lessing*, 
with  a review  of  his  works  and  his  position  in 
the  world  of  letters.  Germany  owes  much  to 
this  strange,  wild  genius, — “ Lessing  unloosened 
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by  the  power  of  liis  touch,  the  tongue  of  his 
countrymen,  then  in  the  cradle  of  their  literary 
revival,  and  feebly  attempting  to  stammer  forth 
ideas  in  a language  which  since  Luther’s  days 

had  been  left  to  lie  without  culture.” A new 

and  compact  edition  of  Lessing’s  “ Laokoon,” 
by  the  way,  is  before  us,  as  a volume  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  Series,  German  Classics  (Mac- 
millan & Co.),  edited  with  English  Notes  by 
Dr.  Hamann,  who  has  prefixed  an  excellent 
Introduction.  “ To  realise  the  effect  wrought 
by  Lessing’s  ‘Laokoon,’”  wrote  Goethe,  “one 
must  be  young;  it  transported  us  out  of  the 
region  of  trivial  observation  into  the  limitless 

area  of  thought.” “ Cast-iron  Pipes  ” is  the 

title  of  a pamphlet  by  Ernest  Benedict,  C.E. 
(Spon),  which  gives  the  result  of  the  author’s 
experience,  while  passing  30,000  tons  of  cast- 
iron  pipes,  during  which  time  ho  learnt,  as  he 
says,  much  that  was  new  to  him.  Many  will 
find  valuable  the  knowledge  Mr.  Benedict  thus 
acquired. The  Municipal  Corporations  Com- 

panion and  Diary  (Waterlow  & Son)  has  taken 
its  place  in  the  list  of  useful  annuals.  The  new 
issue  includes  an  explanatory  Index,  which 
showsat  a glance  the  judicial  and  administrative 
character  of  each  borough ; a Table  of  the 
Municipal  Acts,  from  1835,  which  form  the 
series  proposed  (by  the  Lord  Chancellor)  to  be 
consolidated  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament ; 
and  a detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the 
whole  of  the  Ancient  Corporations,  which  have 
been  inquired  into,  and  will  be  shortly  reported 
upon  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  (Unreformed) 
Municipal  Corporations. 


gUtsaflanra. 

A New  Mersey  Tunnel  Scheme. — The 
Liverpool  papers  give  details  of  a new  Mersey 
Tunnel  scheme.  The  railway  tunnel  scheme  is 
stated  to  have  practically  collapsed,  but  the 
new  proposal  is  to  construct  a tunnel  for 
pedestrians,  and  for  tramways  and  other  vehi- 
cular traffic.  It  is  proposed  that  the  under- 
ground roadway  should  commence  opposite  the 
open  space  in  front  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Church, 
then  make  a detour  to  the  left,  and  pass  under- 
neath the  Chester  Wharf  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Manchester  Dock.  It  will  then  pass  undex*- 
neath  the  river,  come  out  near  to  the  Morpeth 
Branch  Dock,  and  be  brought  into  direct  com. 
munication  with  Argyle-street,  the  main  street 
in  Birkenhead.  The  proposed  tunnel  is  to  be  a 
double  one,  with  two  arches,  each  arch  having  a 
footpath  for  pedestrians,  a tramway  road,  and 
two  lines  for  carriage  and  cart  traffic,  making 
in  all  three  lines  of  road  in  each  direction,  in 
addition  to  the  accommodation  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. As  the  bottom  of  the  river  i3  com- 
posed  of  solid  sandstone  l'ock,  no  engineering 
difficulties  are  apprehended.  When  completed, 
— which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  about  two  years 
after  the  tunnel  has  been  commenced, — each 
arch  will  be  lighted  throughout,  perhaps  with 
the  elective  light.  The  total  length  of  the  road- 
ways will  be  2,360  yards,  or  one  mile  and  a 
third,  and  the  entire  cost  is  estimated  at 
from  300,0001.  to  400,0001.  The  gi*adients  will 
be  on  an  average  about  one  in  twenty-five,  being 
the  same  as  those  in  most  of  the  London  bridges. 
Tolls  are  to  be  charged.  The  intention  of  the 
promoters  is  to  create  a public  trust,  guaranteed 
in  certain  proportions  by  the  Dock  Board,  the 
Corporations  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  and 
the  various  interested  railway  companies. 

Engineering  Trade. — Messrs.  Matheson  & 
Grant’s  Report  says  the  value  of  commodities, 
which  six  months  ago  had  reached,  it  was  hoped, 
the  lowest  point,  has  since  continued  to  fall  in 
all  branches  of  the  engineering  trades,  and  the 
renewal  cf  confidence  which  was  looked  for  from 
the  Berlin  Treaty  has  been  again  postponed  by 
the  Afghan  war  and  the  recent  financial  failures. 
The  evil  system  which  these  failures  disclose  has 
injured  not  only  those  immediately  concerned, 
but  has,  by  a forced  depreciation  of  prices, 
helped  to  ruin  many  honest  traders.  To  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  real  cost  of  manufacture, 
it  is  evident  that  even  now  the  end  has  not 
arrived  ;'and|till  the  credit  or  borrowing  sources 
are  exhausted  of  the  firms  who,  without  funds 
of  their  own,  are  working  at  a loss,  and  who 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  rather  than 
acknowledge  their  insolvency,  it  is  useless  to 
hope  for  remunerative  prices.  The  banks  who 
provide  the  funds  share  in  the  disaster,  and  it 
is  worth  noting  that  such  alliances  are  not 
confined  to  this  country. 


Locks  and  Locksmiths.— Messrs.  Chubb  & 
Son,  whodiave  certainly  a right  to  be  heard,  are 
not  contented  to  let  Mr.  Jas.  Hill’s  statements 
(see  p.  82,  ante)  pass  sub  silentio;  they  say  : — “It 
is  incorrectly  assumed,  both  by  theColonel  and  by 
Mr.  James  Hill,  that  all  English  locks  are  of  one 
class,  consisting  * of  a number  of  small  parts 
exact  counterparts  of  one  another  ’ ; but  as 
Mr.  Hill  owns  he  is  not  a manufacturer,  pre- 
ferring ‘to  be  a merchant  only,’  it  may  be 
necessary  to  inform  him  that  in  a superior 
quality  of  lock  it  is  not  desired  to  make  a large 
number  precisely  alike,  which  any  one  of  their 
keys  will  open,  but  rather  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  combinations  with 
different  keys.  In  order  to  effect  this  a certain 
amount  of  skilled  workmanship  has  to  supplement 
the  products  of  machinery,  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  We  were  acquainted  with  the 
workmanship  and  finish  of  American  locks 
long  before  contractors  were  tempted  across 
the  water  by  large  discounts,  and  while 
readily  acknowledging  the  general  utility  and 
neatness  of  these  goods,  we  maintain  they 
show  no  improvements  affecting  real  security 
superior  to  those  effected  in  this  country. 
Scarcely  a year  passes  in  our  own  works  with- 
out either  master  or  men  adopting  some  im- 
proved alteration  of  manufactui-e,  and  we  know 
of  numerous  other  cases  where  special  machines 
have  been  made  for  the  trade.  But  besides  all 
this,  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  zeal  for  his  new  friends, 
overstates  his  case  against  the  British  workman. 
We  have  employed  hundreds  of  men  at  our 
Wolverhampton  factory  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  have  been  as  sober,  saving,  and  honest 
in  their  work  as  any  similar  number  of 
Americans.” 

The  Canadian  Timber  Trade.  — The 

statistics  of  the  Canadian  timber  exports  for  the 
year  just  closed  are  of  especial  interest  to  the 
trade  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  They 
show  that  there  has  been  a great  falling  off  in 
the  trade  of  the  port  of  Quebec,  the  arrivals  of 
sailing  ships  from  sea  during  1878  being  662 
vessels,  503,912  tons,  as  compared  with  958 
vessels,  763,423  tons  in  1877,  showing  a decrease 
of  296  vessels,  259,511  tons ; while  the  clearances 
for  sea  (timber  laden)  were  476  vessels,  399,833 
tons,  in  1878,  against  796  vessels,  670,627  tons, 
in  1877,  showing  a decrease  last  year  of  320 
vessels,  270,791  tons.  The  limited  demand  in 
the  British  markets,  together  with  the  great 
decline  in  prices,  are  stated  to  be  the  reason 
of  this  serious  decrease  in  the  exports  ; heavier 
stocks  are  left  on  hand  than  at  the  end  of  1877, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  production  this 
winter  of  all  kinds  of  goods  will  be  exceedingly 
light.  The  past  season  is  described,  both  by 
manufactui’ers  aud  shippers,  as  being  one  of  the 
dullest  and  most  unsatisfactory  on  record,  and 
merchants  of  old  standing  cannot  recall  a year 
in  their  long  experience  during  which  the  trade 
suffered  so  much  from  depression,  doubt,  and 
the  want  of  a healthy  demand.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  induce  the  French  authorities  to 
remove  the  differential  duties  against  Canadian- 
built  ships  will,  if  successful,  lead  to  extensive 
orders  from  French  shipownei’s. 

Spithead. — We  are  informed  upon  the  best 
authority  that  the  statement  inserted  in  our 
issue  of  the  11th  inst.,  to  the  effect  that  there 
had  been  a percolation  or  leakage  through  the 
roof  of  the  No  Man’s  Fort  at  Spithead,  is  not 
justified  by  the  facts,  which  simply  are,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  frosts,  and  subse- 
quent damp  weather,  a great  condensation  of 
moisture  had  taken  place  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  iron  curved  plates  composing  the  roof 
of  the  casemates,  and  which  had  resulted  in 
a good  deal  of  dripping  and  discomfort,  and 
nothing  more,  and  that  it  can  easily  be  remedied 
by  a coating  of  powdered  cork,  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  most  successfully  applied  in  the 
magazine  of  the  same  fort,  and  also  of  some  of 
the  iron  ships  of  the  Navy —the  means  of  adhe- 
sion being  a mixture  of  certain  paint  materials. 
Although  such  a coating  is  indispensable  in  the 
magazines,  nothing  but  such  a very  exceptional 
degree  of  cold  as  has  lately  been  experienced 
has  suggested  that  it  would  be  at  all  necessary 
in  the  casemates.  We  are  assured  that  there 
is  no  leakage  whatever  through  the  roof  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  structure. 

Revolving  Shutters. — We  understand  that 
Messrs.  Grafton  & Co.  have  been  appointed 
Steel  Shutter  Contractors  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 


A Drawback  to  Brighton. — “ A Bird  of 
Passage”  writes  to  a Brighton  paper: — “In 
spite  of  all  the  improvements  effected  in 
Brighton,  there  is  one  respect  in  which  the 
‘Queen  of  Watering-places  ’ lags  behind.  You 
have  one  of  the  most  magnificent  seaside  drives 
in  the  world ; but  all  your  visitors  are  not  car- 
riage people ; all  do  not  ride ; and  of  those  who 
do,  many  also  enjoy  the  invigorating  exercise  of 
the  promenade.  Now,  there  are  in  Brighton  no 
facilities  for  walking  by  the  sea.  There  are  no 
sands, — nothing,  at  all  events,  to  speak  of, — 
and  tlie  idea  of  tramping  along  on  the  shingle 
for  any  distance  is  not  inviting.  While  a broad 
promenade  has  been  formed  at  the  cliff’s  edge, 
and  another  in  a more  sheltered  position  below 
it,  both  of  these  are  of  such  material  as  to  be 
detestable  to  the  pedestrian  either  in  fine  or 
wet  weather.  In  fine  weather  the  gravel  grinds 
painfully  under  foot,  destroying  all  comfort, 
while  a little  rain  converts  the  path  into  mud, 
variegated  into  pools  and  puddles  of  water.  In 
almost  all  the  watering-places  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  the  sea-frontage  walks  are  asphalted. 
It  is  so  at  Margate,  Folkestone,  and  Hastings, 
for  example,  and  the  result  is  that  one  walks  on 
velvet.  The  perfectly  smooth  surface  is  equally 
delightful  in  wet  as  in  dry  weather, — always 
clean  and  always  inviting.  The  most  tender- 
footed pedestrians  find  it  a pleasure  to  be  out 
and  about  in  all  weathers,  whereas  in  Brighton 
the  walks  by  the  sea  are  always  formidable, 
and  often  absolutely  deterrent.” 

Manchester  and  Salford  Ladies’  Sani- 
tary Reform  Association.  — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Ladies’  Sanitary  Reform  Association  was  held 
on  Tuesday.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  pre- 
sided. Mr.  E.  A.  Leigh  (hon.  sec.)  read  the 
annual  report,  which  stated  that  notwithstand-  j 
ing  the  great  distress  arising  from  the  badness 
of  trade  which  had  prevailed,  the  association 
had  been  able  to  maintain  the  same  number  of 
mission  women  as  last  year — viz.,  13.  A great : 
amount  of  work  had  been  done  in  the  various . 
districts.  It  was  not  possible  to  help  noticing 
the  close  connexion  between  dirt  and  drink. 
Intemperance  seemed  to  destroy  ordinary  sen-  j 
sibilities,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
live  with  apparent  contentment  in  a state  of 
filth  and  -wretchedness  most  distressing  to  be-i 
hold.  This  association  and  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Sanitary  Association  were  on  the  eve! 
of  amalgamation,  so  far  as  regarded  their  work. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  by  which  several 
of  the  medical  members  would  deliver  addresses 
upon  sanitary  matters  in  the  different  districts. 
Mr.  T.  Dale  (hon.  treasurer),  read  the  financial 
statement,  which  showed  that  the  receipts  for) 
the  year,  inclusive  of  a balance  of  14Z.  18s.  8dJ 
in  the  bank  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelve 
months,  amounted  to  447 J.  17s.  lid. ; and  after 
payment  of  all  expenses,  there  l-emained  a 
balance  in  the  bank  of  101.  16s.  7d. 

Improvements  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  yard. 
— The  City  Press  announces  that  the  Coal  and 
Corn  Finance  Committee  having  had  before  them 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  embellishment  of  the. 
ground  around  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  have  made 
choice  of  such  as  seemed  to  them  to  meet  the: 
wishes  of  the  Corporation  upon  the  matter.  The 
railing  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  will 
be  lowered,  and  a new  gate  formed  at  the  north! 
east  cornei',  by  Cheapside.  On  the  south  side' 
the  railing  will  be  shifted  within  the  church! 
yard,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a public 
footway  on  the  outside.  The  contract  for  this 
portion  of  the  work  will  be  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.,  whose  tender  for  2,48® 
has  been  accepted  out  of  four  sent  in.  Mr.  E. 
Milner,  of  Norwood,  will  superintend^the  laying- 
out  of  the  ground.  The  whole  of  the  north-east, 
south-east,  and  south-west  of  the  churchyard  will 
be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs  and  flower- 
beds, and  the  customai-y  accessories  of  the  land- 
scape garden  will  find  their  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work.  The  amount  of  Mr.  Milner’S 
tender  is  5001.  A fountain  is  to  be  erected  to  tbe 
north-east  of  the  churchyard,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  embellished  with  a statuette  of 
St.  Paul.  The  work  will  go  forward  immediately 
upon  the  signing  of  the  contracts,  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  Murray,  acting  fpi 
the  City  Architect. 

New  Associates  of  tbe  Royal  Academy 

At  a general  assembly  held  on  Wednesda] 
evening,  Messrs.  Valentine  C.  Prinsep,  S.  Lula. 
Fildes,  and  J.  M'Whirter,  painters,  were  elect© 
Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  1 
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I Manchester  Academy  of  Pine  Arts. — 

he  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Academy 
[ Fine  Arts  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  at 
lie  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  R.  Crozier  (president) 

| the  chair.  Mr.  H.  Hadfield  (secretary)  read 
le  annual  report  of  the  council,  which  stated 
iat  the  association  remained,  the  council 
plieved,  in  a healthy  and  vigorous  state,  and 
jas  fully  answering  the  end  for  which  it  was 
fstituted.  This  belief  was  not  founded  alone 

Eon  the  fact  of  the  increased  number  and 
cellence  of  the  works  sent  in  for  exhibition, 
pt  also  upon  the  earnestness  of  study  mani- 
jsted  by  those  attending  the  life  class.  The 
iiademy  at  present  consisted  of  nine  honorary 
id  forty-four  ordinary  members,  eighteen 
isociates,  nine  lady  exhibitors,  thirty-eight 
ale  and  twenty  lady  students,  being  two 
dinary  members,  four  associates,  one  lady 
thibitor,  five  male  and  twelve  lady  students 
ore  than  given  in  last  year’s  report.  The  last 
larly  exhibition  was  in  every  sense  an  advance 
ion  the  preceding  one,  98  out  of  495  pictures 
: viog  been  sold ; and  the  council  trusted  its 
iceessor,  now  close  at  hand,  would  show  no 
|mptoms  of  deterioration.  The  council  expe- 
isnced  a great  disappointment  in  connection 
th.  the  exhibition  at  Peel  Park.  But  for  the 
ibsidy  allowed  by  the  Salford  Town  Council, 

® council  would  have  suffered  considerable 
is  in  connexion  with  that  exhibition. 

Singular  Fatality  in  Liverpool. — The  dead 
dy  of  Mr.  John  Richard  Charles  Ives,  brother 
jthe  contractor  for  roofing  the  new  portion  of 
me-street  Railway  Station,  was  found  the 
ler  morning  lying  in  an  excavation  inside  the 
ition.  The  hole,  which  was  about  10  ft.  deep, 

:s  made  for  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
umns  supporting  the  roof.  At  the  bottom 
s a quantity  of  loose  earth,  and  an  old 
n casting  was  left  partly  embedded  in  the  soil. 

3 deceased’s  body  was  found  lying  between 
f side  of  the  excavation  and  the  casting,  his 
:e  being  buried  in  the  soil.  The  side  of  the 
javation  near  the  cab-stand  in  the  interior  of 
i station  is  protected  by  a rough  barricade, 
f immediately  adjoining  the  hole  is  a hut, 
ich  is  used  a3  an  office  by  the  contractor. 

|e  on  the  previous  evening  the  deceased  was 
srved  walking  towards  this  hut,  and  he  was 
| seen  alive  afterwards.  It  is  supposed  that 
•missed  his  footing  on  the  edge  of  the  excava- 
and  fell  downwards  upon  a sharp  projection 
he  iron  casting,  thus  sustaining  the  injuried 
his  head  and  face,  and,  being  stunned  by 
j fall,  he  was  probably  suffocated  amongst 
I loose  earth. 

Bright  Buoys.” — A correspondent  recently 
11209  of  our  last  volume)  called  attention  to 
1 advantage  that  would  accrue  from  illu- 
iating  the  buoys  which  mark  channels  and 
bks.  That  these  buoys  are  frequently  destroyed  the  application. 

Jisplaced  by  vessels  running  along  the  coast  l The  Electric  Light  in  the  British  „„„  uuuloa  umuo 

dark  nights  is  well  known.  We  now  learn  j Museum. — It  is  stated  that  an  experiment  is  1 the  fourteen  years  in  which  he  has  been  in  the 

[ alter  two  trials  of  lighted  buoys  the  Trinity  about  to  be  made  to  test  the  advisability  0f  i service  of  the  company. 

S 71aIe1!!"°!.Ied-Up°1n  SfndiuS  a buoy  of  illuminating  the  reading-room  at  the  British  Midland  Land  and  Investment  Corpo- 

Museum  by  the  electric  light  on  the  Siemens  ration.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  share- 

system.  We  hear,  however,  that  opinions  are  j holders,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  inst 
divided,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  •r,: — * n-<  - «•<  . • 


Gas  from  Water. — As  a consequence  of  a 
long  series  of  experiments,  about  fifty  in  num- 
ber, each  extending  over  several  hours,  and 
during  which  pressures  amounting  to  100,  200, 
and  300  atmospheres  were  employed,  M.  Bouvet, 
says  the  Electrician,  invariably  recognised  the 
existence  of  the  two  following  laws  : — First,  the 
decomposition  of  water  by  a current  is  inde- 
pendent of  pressure";  and,  second,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  necessary  to  decompose  a given 
weight  of  water  is  sensibly  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  pressure  under  which  the  decom- 
position is  effected.  The  author  has,  moreover, 
observed  that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  I 
are  disengaged  with  equal  facility,  whatever 
may  be  the  pressure.  These  two  gases  may  be 
collected  in  a single  receiver  or  in  two;  and  in 
no  case  are  there  any  secondary  phenomena 
determining  a recombination,  even  in  part.  The 
handling  of  the  receiver  containing  the  detonating 
mixture  at  a very  high  pressure  is  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  danger. 

Glasgow  Building  Regulations.  — The 

annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Landlords’ 
Association  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  A. 
Stewart  presiding.  The  report  stated,  with  re- 
ference to  the  proposed  building  regulations  for 
Glasgow,  that  the  changes  contemplated  were 
such  as  should  not  be  made  without  compen- 
sating the  proprietors.  The  chaii’man,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  dealt  with  the  various 
objections  the  Association  took  to  the  proposed 
regulations,  stating  that  a single  apartment 
house,  containing  700  cubic  feet,  could  at  present 
be  let  to  a man,  woman,  and  child,  but  if  the 
regulations  became  law  only  one  adult  and  one 
child  could  occupy  a house  of  that  capacity.  The 
idea  of  making  closes  5 ft.  wide,  and  staircases 
4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  appeared  to  him  perfectly  pre- 
posterous. Speaking  of  the  condition  of  the 
building  trade,  he  believed  prosperous  times 
would  return  sooner  than  some  people  imagined. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Anti-Rust. — An  exhibition  of  the  patented 
process  of  M.  Dode,  of  Paris,  for  coating  metals 
with  platinum,  has  been  given  by  permission  of 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey,  & Co.,  on  their  pre- 
mises, 75,  Hatton-garden.  M.  Dode’s  process 
consists  of  painting  the  article  to  be  coated  with 
a composition  of  borate  of  lead,  oxide  of  copper, 
and  turpentine.  The  article  is  then  exposed  to 
heat  for  a short  time,  and  when  cool  is  lightly 
covered  with  a solution  of  platinum  and  essen- 
tial oils  mixed  with  borate  of  lead,  litharge,  and 
amylic  alcohol.  The  article  is  then  again  heated, 
and  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  smoke  the  process  is 
completed,  and  the  platinum  coating  is  seen  of 
a silvery  whiteness.  The  inventor  claims  that 
when  a metal  has  been  coated  on  his  plan  no 
oxidation  can  take  place.  The  practical  value 
of  this  invention  will  depend  upon  the  cost  of 


Mr.  Sopwith,  F.R.S. — Mr.  Thomas  Sop- 
with,  M.A.,  F.R.S. , who  died  at  Westminster 
last  week,  was  born  in  1803,  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  He  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  exten- 
sively engaged  as  a civil  engineer  in  mining, 
railway,  and  other  works,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  architecture,  isometrical 
drawing,  and  mining.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  for  the  Crown  under  the  Dean 
Forest  Mining  Act,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
communication  made  by  him  to  the  British 
Association  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Mining  Record  Office.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Proposed  Exhibition  of  Colonial  Pro- 
ducts.— At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  held  last  week,  the  Council  discussed 
a proposal  made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Strangeways,  late 
Premier  of  South  Australia,  for  holding  an 
exhibition  in  London  of  the  products  and  manu- 
factures of  all  the  British  Colonies.  The  matter 
was  so  far  favourably  entertained  that  it  was 
decided  to  convene  a special  meeting  of  the 
Council  to  take  it  into  further  consideration.  It 
is  felt  that  if  the  proposed  exhibition  is  held,  it 
may  play  an  important  part  in  opening  up  new 
channels  of  trade  for  the  benefit  both  of  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies. 

An  Accident  has  occurred  at  Birmingham, 
on  the  west  suburban  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway.  The  line,  which  runs  by  the  canal 
side,  is  for  some  distance  below  the  level  of  the 
houses  which  overlook  it,  and  which  are  sup- 
ported by  a wall.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the 
frost,  the  foundations  of  this  wall  gave  way,  and 
a range  of  shopping  fell  forward  on  the  line, 
cutting  the  telegraph  wires  and  completely 
bloeking  the  traffic.  Happily  the  accident  wa3 
discovered  in  time  to  warn  a heavily-laden 
passenger  train,  which  would  otherwise  have 
run  into  the  wreck. 

Two 


Lectures  on  “ The  Circle  and  the 
Straight  Line  ” have  been  delivered  by  Sir. 
John  Harris.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the 
lectures  was  to  show  mathematically  that  the 
supposed  demonstration  upon  which  the  presently 
accepted  ratio  of  the  circle’s  circumference  to 
the  diameter  is  based,  is  erroneous,  pointing  out 
the  precise  particular  of  the  error  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  error  in  the  first  instance 
originated  and  has  been  subsequently  overlooked 
by  mathematicians. 

Honorarium. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Cheltenham  Waterworks  Company,  whose  works 
have  just  now  been  transferred  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, an  honorarium  of  6001.  was  presented  to 
their  engineer  and  manager,  Mr.  Wm.  M'Lands- 
boi’ough,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  appreciation  of  his 
successful  services,  and  as  an  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  professional 
ability  and  unremitting  attention  he  has  shown 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  during 


;h  the  lantern  can  be  kept  continuously 
jing  to  a station  off  Dundee.  The  first  of 
jp  trials  took  place  in  August  last  at  tho 
ity  Wharf,  when  the  light  lasted  uninter- 
pdly  for  twenty-eight  days.  Water  was 
jped  upon  ic  from  a steam-engine,  to  see 
t would  be  the  effect  of  the  shock  and 
eking,  and  no  harm  was  done.  The  buoy 
then  sent  down  to  the  Nore,  and  there  burned 
lily  for  twenty-four  days.  The  same  buoy 
now  left  London  for  its  appointed  place  near 
lee.  Provision  has  been  made  for  keeping 
:ght  without  any  interference  for  thirty- 
days.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  a 
ification  of  what  is  known  as  Pintsck’s  com- 
;ed  gas  system. 

I'cliitectural  Association.— At  the  ordi- 
[fortnightly  meeting  on  the  17th  inst., 
H.  L..  Florence,  president,  in  the  chair, 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
viz.  :— Messrs.  V.  Yagnolini,  W.  M.  H. 
itt,  B.  Y.  Westbrook,  J.  S.  Blake,  H.  M. 
T°>  D-  J-  Budge,  H.  Ough,  A.  Ebbs, 
S.  Young,  L.  Edwards,  J.  G.  Hall,  A.  W. 
a,  R.  Beesley,  W.  H.  Bendle,  G.  S.  W 
n,  B.  A.  Elphicke,  J.  B.  Chubb,  and  C.  E. 

I *8°n*  It  was  announced  that  the  first  visit 
ildings  in  progress  during  tho  current 
i would  take  place  this  Saturday,  the 
;to  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing-cross.  Mr. 
•as  Blaahill  then  read  a paper  on  “ Party- 
■’  which  was  followed  by  a discussion.  We 
report  elsewhere. 


,,  . o , the  directors  will  report  that  after  deducting 

the  operation,  between  the  suggestion  of  one  income-tax,  interest  on  deposits,  management 
central  light  suspended  from  the  apex  of  the  ■ charges,  directors’  remuneration,  and  making 
roof,  and  a greater  distribution  of  the  lighting  i full  provision  for  doubtful  debts  and  contingen- 
power  by  the  adoption  of  several  standards  cies,  the  balance  of  profit  is  20,8281.  19s.  9d., 
throughout  the  room.  The  experiment  is  con-  j and  after  setting  apart  the  sum  of  8,000Z.  to 
ceived  directly  in  the  interests  of  evening  establish  a surplus  reserve,  will  declare  a 
students.  j dividend  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum 

The  Railway  to  Cochin.  — The  Cochin  ' (free  of  income-tax). 

Argus  states  that  Mr.  Hudson,  the  chief  engineer  j Bromley  Vestry-hall.  — Bowey’s  Alrns- 
of  the  Cochin  Government  (formerly  of  the  houses,  Bow-road,  E.,  were  last  week  sold  by 
Great  Northern  Railway),  has  revived  the  ques-  auction  for  demolition,  the  site  having  been  sold 
tion  of  railway  extension  to  Cochin,  and  that , by  the  trustees  with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity 
the  Dewan  of  Cochin  is  quite  prepared  to  give  Commissioners  to  the  churchwardens  and  over- 


all the  support  which  lies  in  the  power  of  his 
Government  to  any  scheme  in  furtherance  of 
this  object.  If  Cochin  Harbour  is  improved, 
the  railway  will  be  extended  to  the  port,  or  if 
the  railway  is  first  extended,  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour  will  follow  as  a matter  of  course. 

Appointment. — It  will  be  seen,  on  reference 
to  our  advertising  columns,  that  the  directors 
of  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  require 
the  services  of  an  architect  and  surveyor,  at  a 
salary  of  600Z.  per  annum.  The  duties  of  the 
appointment  include  the  responsible  supervision 
of  the  company’s  building  operations.  Mr. 
William  Ward  Lee,  who  has  been  honourably 
associated  with  the  company  since  its  forma- 
tion in  the  year  1863,  will  be  the  consulting 
architect. 


seers  of  Bromley  St.  Leonard,  upon  which  to 
erect  a Vestry-hall.  The  designs  for  the  new 
building  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  A.  & C. 
Harston,  and  have  been  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Southport. — In  reply  to  their  advertisement, 
the  Highway  Committee  had  seventy  candidates 
for  the  situation  of  inspector  of  paving,  &c. 
Ultimately  Mr.  Thomas  Hewitt,  paving  inspector 
of  Bolton,  was  appointed.  He  was  selected 
from  seven,  who  were  sent  for  to  give  personal 
explanation. 

Hardening  Copper. — Dr.  J.  S.  Mayer,  of 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  claims  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  lost  art,  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  of  tempering  copper  so  as  to  produce 


an  edge  which  will  cut  like  steel. 
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Ubiquitous  Paper.  — A manufactory  of 
paper  bricks,  according  to  Capital  and  Labour, 
has  been  opened  somewhere  in  Wisconsin.  The 
bricks  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  durable  and 
moisture  proof.  They  are  also  larger  than  the 
clay  article.  Paper  is  now  also  used  for  making 
barrels. 


TENDERS 

For  supplying  and  fixing  blinds  at  the  Holbom  Union 
Infirmary,  Archway -road,'  Upper  Holloway.  Messrs.  H. 
Saxon  Snell  St  Sou,  architect!  — 

Haskins  £680  0 0 

Williams  & Son  654  2 0 

Guynan  & Son  610  0 0 

CoUyer  & Son  69 ) 2 0 

Davey  & Son 674.13  0 

Janes  A Co 563  0 0 

Janes  A Son  (withdrawn) 3b6  19  0 


For  rebuilding  147  and  149,  Cannon-street,  and  16  and 
17,  Nicholas-laue,  for  Mr.  C.  V.  Game.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Batterbury  St  Huxley 

Moreland  A Nixon £11,15)  0 0 

Perry 9,862  0 0 

Kiddle  & Son  9,618  0 0 

Browne  \ Robinson  J 9,472  0 0 

Greenwood  9,236  0 0 

Downs  9,171  0 0 

Brass 8,7uJ  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 8,6 15  0 0 

Front 8,439  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  a sugar  bakehouse,  36, 
Denmark-street,  Cannon-street-road,  East.  Messrs. 
Througood  & Co.,  architects  : — 

Taylor  A Parfitt  (accepted) £939  0 0 


For  a rectory  at  Roggiett,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandalf,  for 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  Morris.  Quantities  not  supplied.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect : — 


Colman  Bros 

11.  Richards 

£2,190 

1,845 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Linton  

1,791 

0 

0 

Mills  

1,755 

0 

0 

Morgan  

1,750 

0 

0 

Jones  St  Son  

1,747 

0 

0 

W.  Richards  

1,700 

0 

0 

Blackburne  

1,655 

0 

0 

8ealey 

1,048 

0 

0 

and  (addition  to  vicarage  at  Llantrissent, 
for  Rev.  \V\  A.  White.  Quantities 


For  altera* i 
diocese  of  Llandalf, 
not  supplied.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect 

Williams £577  0 

Linton  670  0 

Jones  A Diamond  496  0 

U.  Richards  LSI  0 

Jones  A Son 467  10 

G.  Jon  ...  455  0 

Morgan  450  0 

Orphan  419  0 

Blackbnrne  435  0 

W.  Richards 420  0 

Mills  410  0 


For  porter's  lodge  and  waiting-room  at  Deptford  Small 
Pox  Hospital.  Mr.  Crickmay,  architect ; — 


Keddin 

Castle  

Frost  A Co 

8hapley  

Sawyer 

Joshne 

Wall 

Hoberu  

Hunt  ...  

Taylor  A Parfitt  (accepted) 
Taylor  A Son 

Wise  

Keith  


£1,764  0 0 
..  1,785  0 0 
..  1,75)  0 0 
..  1,690  0 0 
..  1,650  0 0 
,.  1,650  0 0 
..  1,609  0 0 
..  1,697  0 0 
..  1,578  0 0 
..  1,551  0 0 
..  1,550  0 0 
..  1,610  0 0 
..  1,625  0 0 
. 1,429  0 0 


For  additions  to  Board  schools,  Middle-row,  Kensal- 
road.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 

W IT  


W.  H.  Barber  - 

Thompson  £3,480  0 0 

Downs 3,357  0 0 

Tongue  3,291  0 0 

Hobson  3,257  0 0 

Rankin..  3,213  0 0 

Williams,  Son,  A Wellington  3,216  0 0 

Brass  3.195  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey ...  3,150  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  M — K.  C.— H.  C.  T.— J.  J.-W.  McL  — W.  J.  S.-Subscriber.— 
Plumber.— One  of  the  Old  School. — Ohemicut.—C.  8. — C.  M.— H.  G.  H. 
P.  L.— F.  M -W.  B.— H.  4 H.-A  Firm  of  Engineers.— Ventilator.— 
O.  M.-O.  E.  P.-W.  H.-L.  W.  L.-H.  3.  H.-W.  B.-C.  B.-T.  4 P. 
—Inquiring  Tradesman. 

All  statements  of  (fact?,  Hats  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaarUy  for 
publication. 


For  Wymondham  Grammar  School, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Stephens  A Bastow  

Thurman 

Hayes 

Rowley  A Lyuex  

Wood  A Son  

Foion  A Son  

Halliday  

Roberta  Bros.  

Barlow  Bros 

8.  A W . Pattinson  

Kimberley 

Barnes 

Smith  

Bailaford  A Brown 

Hall 

Glover 

Tutin  

Bramagc 

Huddlesworth  A Green 

Cullock  

Young  (accepted)  


Mr.  Alfred  Smith, 

£3,179  0 0 
2,959  0 0 
2.941  0 0 
2,9)0  0 0 
2,933  0 0 
2,732  12  6 
2,730  0 0 
2 625  0 0 
2,630  0 0 
2,561  0 0 
2,528  0 0 
2,439  0 0 
2,4S0  0 0 
2,415  0 0 
2,420  0 0 
2,381  0 0 
, 2,378  0 0 
, 2,310  0 0 
2,299  13  0 
, 2,155  0 0 
1,993  0 0 


For  additions  to  Board  schools,  Medburn-street,  St. 
Paocras.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  N'orthcroft,  Son,  A Neighbour  : - 


Williams  A 8on  

Perry  A Co 

T..  li.  A R.  Roberts. 

Pritchard  

Aitchison  A Walker. 

Scrivener  A Co 

Crockett 

Lawrence  

Hook  A Oldrey 

Grover  . 

Wall  Bros 


£6,670 

6,666 

6,626 

6,496 

6’,166 

6,161 

6,156 

5,830 

5,873 

5,399 

6,177 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  boohs  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNEH3HIP8.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract",  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  «<L 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0a.  fid. 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mult  in  all  coses  be  called. for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 


For  “ Situations  Wonted  ” Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements fid.  per  Week. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

8tamp»  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Peat-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOUKDKINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherme-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  thai 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  18a.  per  annum. 
prepaid..  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  the  Volume  of  last  yea 
(1373)  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  the  last  Number. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  persona 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH-CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  fid 
each ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month'. 
Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  VOLUME  of  “'The  Builder”  (hound)  fo: 
the  year  1873  Is  now  ready,  price  One  Guinea. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  hi 
bound  at  a cost  of  3a.  fid.  each. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepfitSj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.' 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
Q CARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Demiting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 
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Japanese,  Art. 


HE  remarkable  col- 
lection of  Japanese 
work  which  is  now 
to  be  seen,  by  the 
permission  of 
members,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts 
Club,  may  well 
serve  to  revive 
the  recently  some- 
what flagging  en- 
thusiasm of  the 
festhetic  world  for 
this  type  of  repre- 
sentative national 
art.  Wliat  we 
some  years  ago 
described,  and  to 
icme  extent  ridiculed  (and  as  we  have  always 
lelieved  justly),  as  “the  Japanese  craze,”*  has 
lad  its  day  of  efflorescence  and  exuberance ; 
.he  prices  paid  for  cloisonne  enamel  are  no 
onger  preposterous,  and  few  people  would  at 
,kis  moment  be  prepared  to  echo  the  absurd 
exaggeration  which  put  Buch  work  alongside  the 
greatest  Greek  sculpture  in  artistic  value,  and 
considerably  before  the  paintings  of  the  great 
[talian  school.  It  is  just  as  well  that  such  a 
collection  as  that  at  the  Burlington  Club  should 
so  made  at  a time  when  Japanese  enthusiasm 
s a little  better  regulated  than  it  used  to  be, 
ind  when  we  are  not  likely  to  be  so  flooded  with 
esthetic  “ gush  ” in  relation  to  it  as  we  infallibly 
should  have  been  a few  years  ago.  At  the  same 
.lime,  as  we  have  observed,  waning  enthusiasm 
aiay  be  pardonably  revived  in  contemplating 
;he  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Arts  Club.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  aims  of  the  artists  of 


Japan,  the  perfection  and  apparent  facility  with 
ivhich  these  aims  are  realised,  and  the  unerring 
perception  of  the  capabilities  of  the  means  and 


material  employed,  are  truly  remarkable,  and 
oecome  more  emphatically  so  when  we  study 
such  a considerable  number  and  variety  of 
?pecimens  together.  Indeed,  we  may  frankly 
?°  with  the  Japanisers  of  the  day  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  is  no  other  source  at  present 
whence  we  can  look  for  decorative  art  so  com- 
pletely true  in  its  principles  and  workmanship 
is  most  of  this  is. 


It  is  observable  that  the  prevalent  taste  for 
objects  of  Japanese  work  in  England  appears  to 
have  shifted  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  class  of 
ibjects  most  admired  and  coveted.  We  remem. 
jer  that  at  one  of  the  first  representative  exhi- 
bitions made  in  England  at  the  high  tide  of  the 
Japanese  craze,  that  of  the  Liverpool  art-club 
’then  just  started),  the  bulk  of  the  collection 
consisted  of  choice  cloisonne  enamel  jars,  and 
nostofthe  rest  of  large  jars  and  other  vessels 
>f  porcelain  of  the  various  manufactures  ; and 
hese  cloisonne  enamel  vessels,  large  and  small, 
* See  Builder,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  25-7. 


were  seen  everywhere,  and  their  praises  sung 
everywhere  for  some  time.  But  in  the  present 
collection  there  is  but  a small  sprinkling  of 
these,  and  a very  large  amount  of  work  of  a 
kind  of  which  we  used  not  to  hear  or  see  so 
much,  paintings  for  wall-hanging,  smaller 
drawings  in  book  form,  and  a great  quantity  of 
small  ivory  carvings.  These  last  form,  to  our 
thinking,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic parts  of  the  show. 

It  is  in  these  small  carvings  that  there  come 
out  most  completely  some  of  the  qualities  most 
characteristic  of  Japanese  art,  more  particularly 
the  peculiar  humour  of  the  people,  their  accu- 
rate perception  as  to  the  use  of  a material,  and 
their  nicety  of  observation  in  regard  to  animal 
life.  Why  there  is  not  the  same  truth  and 
reality  in  the  treatment  of  human  subjects  is  a 
point  for  consideration  in  itself : we  are  content 
at  this  moment  with  merely  adverting  to  it.  As 
is  well  known,  the  representation  of  the  human 
subject  in  Japanese  art  is  usually  grotesque, 
and  obviously  intentionally  so;  but  we  hardly 
think  Mr.  Dillon  is  warranted  in  his  observation 
in  the  preface  to  the  catalogue,  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  those  who 
were  able  so  faithfully  to  portray  birds  and 
other  animals' in  the  most  difficult  foreshortened 
positions  should  have  been  uuablo  to  draw  the 
human  figure  and  face  equally  well  if  they  had 
chosen  to  give  their  minds  to  it.  There  have 
been  many  examples  in  Oriental  art  of  obvious 
inability  to  make  really  good  representations  of 
the  human  figure,  accompanied  by  great  accom- 
plishment in  portraying  lower  forms  of  life.  And 
there  are  works  in  this  very  collection  of  ivories 
which  are  a witness  against  the  Japanese  in  this 
respect.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  human 
figures  are  intentionally  grotesque ; but  there  is, 
for  instance,  a little  group  representing  four  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons  iu  Japanese  society, 
and  evidently  intended  quite  seriously  and 
realistically,  which  are  far  inferior  in  every  way 
to  the  animal  productions,  deficient  in  spirit, 
wrong  in  proportion,  and,  as  representations,  com- 
paratively clumsy.  The  animal  representations 
are  quite  extraordinary  in  their  humour  and 
vivacity,  their  minute  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
clever  way  in  which  the  scale  and  proportions 
of  the  animal  are  apparently  realised,  in  a per- 
fectly natural  manner  although,  in  fact,  they 
are  altered  to  suit  the  diminutive  scale.  For 
this  is  one  of  the  niceties  of  this  miniature 
Japanese  art,  that  its  authors  perceived 
that  miniature  carvings  must  not  be  treated 
with  the  same  proportions  as  larger  or 
life-size  representations,  otherwise  they  will 
look  fragile  and  feeble.  Accordingly,  it  will  be 
observed  in  this  ivory  work,  if  attentively 
studied,  that  the  parts  in  the  animals  are  not  iu 
the  same  proportion  as  in  nature,  though  at  a 
first  glance  they  may  seem  so  : the  head  is  made 
larger,  the  legs  thicker,  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  than  in  nature ; and  if  this  were  not  so, 
they  would  really  appear  less  like  nature,  or  at 
least  would  present  less  force  and  effect.  One 


or  two  small  carvings  of  cows  lying  down  are 
Tery  good  examples  of  this ; they  are  intended 
to  he  as  realistic  as  possible,  down  to  the  hair- 
markings,  which  are  done  with  infinite  labour 
and  delicacy ; hut  in  reality  their  proportions 
are  all  exaggerated.  A part  of  the  humour  of 
these  little  carvings  consists  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  combined  together  so  as  to  form 
the  knob  or  pendant  ornament  which  each 
group  is  intended  to  form : the  convenient  out- 
line for  the  ornament,  round  or  oval,  or  what- 
ever outline  and  section  it  may  have,  is  in  many 
cases  obviously  roughly  fashioned  first,  and  then 
the  group  is,  as  it  were,  extracted  from  it,  in 
such  a way  as  to  preserve  as  many  points  of 
the  original  surface  as  can  be,  and  thus  adhere,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  the  general  shape  required 
for  the  article.  The  freedom  with  which,  not- 
withstanding these  self-imposed  restrictions, 
the  designs  are  worked  out,  and  made  to  appear 
as  if  the  shape  into  which  they  are  confined 
arose  naturally  from  the  grouping,  cannot  be  too 
much  admired.  It  is  in  this  carefully-preserved 
relation  of  the  design  to  convenience  of  form, 
and  to  the  scale  and  material,  that  perhaps 
there  lies  the  best  and  most  practical  lesson 
which  our  designers  and  makers  of  ornamental 
work  may  learn  from  these.  The  English  and 
French  artist  in  articles  of  ornament  puts  aside, 
in  so  many  cases,  the  circumstances  of  use  of 
the  article,  in  order  to  give  it  a piquant  and 
fanciful  form,  quite  irrespective  of  its  con- 
venience to  the  wearer;  and  as  to  any  notion 
of  scale,  or  of  the  specialities  of  material,  the 
former  is  still  utterly  ignored  in  English  artistic 
work ; to  the  latter  some  attention  is  at  last 
getting  bestowed,  owing  to  the  continued 
lessons  read  by  ourselves  (we  may  be  allowed 
to  say)  and  others,  but  it  is  still  entirely  neg- 
lected in  a great  number  of  articles  far  more 
costly  in  material,  far  less  valuable  as  art,  than 
these  little  Japanese  ivories.  Let  our  de- 
signers of  bijouterie  look  at  these,  and  learn  how 
it  is  possible  to  give  to  such  small  and  (as  far 
as  material  is  concerned)  anything  but  costly 
objects  such  an  amount  of  interest,  force,  and 
importance  within  such  strictly  practical  limits 
as  to  size  and  shape.  The  endlessly  varying 
humour  of  these  little  pieces  of  work  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated : absurd  squabbles  be- 
tween dwarf-like  little  men,  animals  riding  on 
the  backs  of  others,  a man  holding  a fish  by  its 
two  fins,  and  dancing  it  on  its  tail  before  him 
like  a child  learning  to  walk;  skeletons  beating 
drums,  and  engaged  in  other  incongruous  pas- 
times, &c.  One  introduction  of  the  skeleton  is 
enrions,  as  suggesting  its  serious  study  as  the 
basis  of  the  figure ; the  carving  represents  a 
woman  reclining  on  one  side,  with  her  head  on 
her  hand,  enveloped  in  a long  mantle,  while 
back  to  back,  and  forming  part  of  ihe  same 
carving,  reclines  a skeleton  in  precisely  the 
same  attitude,  as  if  giving  the  framework  of 
the  other  half  of  the  carving. 

Another  feature  in  the  Burlington  Club  exhi- 
bition which  may  give  to  many  visitors  some 
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new  light  on  Japanese  art  is  tho  presence,  as 
part  of  the  collection,  of  a considerable  number 
of  preliminary  studies,— drawings  made  simply 
as  studies,  and  not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 
And  these  tell  us  a great  deal  in  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Japanese 
art  in  some  respects,  and  its  deficiencies  in 
other  respects.  We  see,  as  we  might  expect, 
that  their  excellence  in  the  drawing  of  birds  is 
due,  like  all  excelledce  of  this  kind,  to  close  and 
repeated  study.  We  find  here  portions  of  birds, 
their  heads  in  various  positions,  their  legs  and 
claws  and  wings,  separately  drawn  in  a com- 
paratively rough  medium  with  thick  lines,  but 
otherwise  with  the  greatest  attention  to  minute 
peculiarities  of  make  and  of  outline.  We  find, 
what  is  still  more  significant  as  explaining  the 
sources  of  Japanese  art,  that  on  the  margin  of 
some  of  these  bird  studies  there  are  specimens 
of  the  real  plumage  attached  by  thin  strips  of 
paper  gummed  across  them,  so  as  to  assist  the 
purpose  of  the  sketch,  and  be  there  for  perma- 
Dent  reference  in  regard  to  minute  detail.  When 
we  see  this  elaborate  and  systematic  study  of 
their  subject,  we  no  longer  wonder  that  the 
Japanese  bird-drawings  should  be  so  remarkable 
for  truth  and  brilliancy  of  detail  and  power  of 
representation  in  any  attitude  of  foreshortening. 
We  may  still  wonder,  however,  how  it  is  that 
English  artists  who,  one  would  have  thought, 
must  spend  as  much  time  and  trouble  in  studies 
of  the  anima's  they  prefer  to  draw,  still  cannot 
equal  the  Japanese  in  the  delicacy  of  their 
representations,  and  in  that  remarkable  and 
vivid  truth  of  action  which  distinguishes  them, 
and  of  which  we  may  say  not  merely  that  it 
is  true  to  nature,  but  that  it  seems  to  inten- 
sify nature ; we  learn  in  looking  at  these 
the  character  and  peculiar  action  of  the  animal 
in  a concentrated  form.  Two  of  the  most  won- 
derful specimens  of  this  in  the  exhibition  are  to 
be  seen  among  the  drawings  hung  on  the  wall 
in  the  front  room  (the  library)  of  the  club  ; one 
of  them  representing  a white  crane  among  rice- 
blossoms  stooping  its  head  to  eat : not  only  is 
the  action  of  neck,  body,  and  legs  perfect,  but 
the  soft  bloom  of  the  white  feathers  is  given  in 
a way  that  is  almost  magical,  and  hardly  looks 
like-  the  work  of  pigments  and  a brush.  The 
drawing  is  in  water-colour.  In  regard  to  the 
portrayal  of  action  and  motion,  the  drawing  on 
silk,  of  some  fish,  hung  on  the  wall  to  the  left 
of  this,  is  even  finer ; the  fish  actually  seem  to 
swim ; we  are  conscions  of  the  resistance  of  the 
water  to  their  fins  and  to  the  wave-like  action 
of  their  bodies;  we  fancy  we  are  looking 
through  the  glass  of  an  aquarium  tank.  These 
fish  must  in  fact  have  been  kept  behind  glass, 
and  watched  incessantly  before  so  perfect  a 
transcript  of  their  life  and  nature  could  be 
made.  The  capacity  for  noticing  and  repro- 
ducing the  real  bond-fide  manner  of  animals  in 
life,  instead  of  merely  getting  their  details 
correctly  and  making  a picture  of  them,  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  developed  in  Japanese  art,  even 
in  cases  where  the  details  are  less  minutely 
correct.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  exhi- 
bition gallery  of  the  club  there  hangs,  among 
other  things,  a coloured  drawing  of  a tiger  fore° 
shortened,  facing  the  spectator,  all  head  and 
legs.  The  detail  in  the  drawing  is  not  irreproach- 
able ; the  anatomical  structure  of  the  le^s  is 
not  indicated,  and  there  are  various  points  of 
difference  between  the  portrayed  animal  and 
the  real  tiger.  But  for  all  that,  we  feel  that  the 
tiger  nature  and  action  are  given;  he  is  not  a 
picture,  but  a real  brute,  sinuous,  and  fierce,  and 
dangerous.  We  hardly  know  of  any  animal 
painters  of  our  own  country,  gifted  as  some  of 
them  have  been,  who  have  realised  this  kind  of 
me-hke  action  and  intensely  brute  character. 


W.  Huggins  has  done  it 


’T"  ,.  m 3ome  of  his  capital 

chalk  studies  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  Wolf  has 
accomplished  it  very  often  in  his  illustrations  of 
animals,  which  were  certainly  a new  light  in 
the  way  of  book-illustration  of  natural  history  • 
bo  much  so  that  we  have  heard  people  say  thev 
disliked  them,— they  were  too  “ horrid  ” to  give 
to  children ; the  fact  being  simply  that  Wolf 
portrayed  the  real  brute  nature,  instead  of 
making  drawing-room  pictnres  of  animals.* 
Neither  artist,  however,  can  be  said  to  have 
equalled  the  best  Japanese  work  in  intense 
reality  and  in  that  reticence  of  touch  and 
handling  which  gives  just  what  is  necessary 

* It  may  be  thought  extraordinary  to  omit  Land' 
from  the  list,  but  he  never  achieved  this  peculiar  real 
of  character  in  portraying  animals.  The  facts  of  ani 
form  and  surface  he  gave  splendidly,  but  hardly  the  ani 
nature.  His  dogs,  in  particular,  were  hali-human,  so 
times  wholly  so,  in  expression. 


to  indicate  the  texture  of  fur,  or  feathers,  or 
scales,  and  nothing  farther. 

But  the  deficiencies  of  Japanese  art  are  also 
illustrated  in  these  sketches  ; for  while  we  find 
all  these  minute  studies  of  animal  life,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  regard  to  the  human 
figure.  There  is  one  large  drawing,  interesting 
enough,  representing  the  fond  father  of  a family 
receiving  from  his  children  the  certificate  that 
they  have  all  passed  their  examinations  suc- 
cessfully ; and  there  is  a single  figure  of  a man 
in  another  part  of  tho  room,  a kind  of  study 
from  the  life  apparently,  that  is  to  say  from  tho 
clothed  figure  ; but  even  that  is  not  a realistic 
study,  it  has  all  the  element  of  caricature  in  it. 
There  is  not  a trace  anywhere  of  that  study  of 
the  figure  in  detail  on  which  the  great  European 
painters  founded  their  power,  and  which  the 
Japanese,  as  wo  saw,  have  applied  so  diligently 
to  the  study  of  birds — no  drawings  of  bones  or 
muscles,  of  hands  or  knees,  are  to  be  found  ; 
and  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  cannot  draw  men  and 
women  correctly,  or  in  fact  (in  general)  in  any 
but  a ludicrously  incorrect  way.  That  they 
could  have  acquired  the  power  if  they  had  sought 
it  by  the  same  means  by  which  they  seught 
and  acquired  such  exceptional  power  over  bird 
and  fish  drawing,  is  almost  certain,  had  they 
felt  the  inclination  or  moving  to  do  it.  And 
the  question  is,  why  did  they  never  feel  it,  and 
consequently  neglect  human  form  and  human 
expression  ? 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  give  a de- 
cisive answer  to  this  question  without  a more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Japanese  ways  of 
life  and  thought  than  we  profess  to  have,  or  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  subject  than 
we  have  space  for  here.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  art  of  Japan  tells  itself  in  a 
great  degree  the  story  of  the  people  who  pro- 
duced it.  And  if  that  story  means  any  one 
thing  more  plainly  than  another,  it  means  that 
the  people  who  produce  this  art  are  essentially 
children  in  mind  and  sympathies.  It  may  pro- 
bably be  said  of  them,  as  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Chinese  has  said  of  that 
closely-related  people : — “ A serious  Chinese  is 
a rarity;  a melancholy  Chinese  is  a perfect 
phenomenon.”  We  should  suppose  the  same  of 
the  Japanese,  so  long  as  they  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  natural  and  inherited  tempera- 
ment, which  is  expressed  in  their  art,  and  which 
(both  art  and  temperament)  they  are  probably 
rapidly  losing  under  the  influence  of  all-per- 
vading Europeanism.  The  natural  consequence 
would  be,  that  their  interest  in  nature  would  be 
most  concentrated  on  those  forms  of  natural 
life  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  childish 
sympathies  ; on  the  colour  and  buoyant  move- 
ment of  birds,  on  the  semi-grotesque  character 
which  is  so  prominent  in  fishes,  and  other  lower 
forms  of  marine  and  animal  creation.  We  ob- 
served in  regard  to  a tiger  drawing  just  now,  that 
it  was  far  less  perfect  and  showed  less  minute 
attention,  than  their  bird  and  fish  drawings  ; and 
this  is  part  of  the  same  tendency.  The  higher 
the  object  rises  in  the  scale  of  vertebrate  life, 
the  less  sympathy  has  the  Japanese  mind  with 
it ; it  becomes  too  logical  and  too  serious  for 
them,  and  man  most  of  all  so.  Their  attention 
is  concentrated  on  the  playthings  of  nature,  not 
on  her  more  serious  and  elaborated  work. 
Human  passion  and  expression,  except  in  a 
merely  jocose  form,  is  far  too  serious  a matter 
for  the  Japanese  artist,  and  consequently  he  has 
never  made  an  effort  to  master  it3  medium  of 
expression,  the  human  countenance  and  figure. 
And  that,  we  believe,  is  the  real  reason  why  the 
Japanese  can  draw  tho  lower  forms  of  life  and 
not  the  higher  ones.  Like  all  other  artists,  they 
draw  best  what  they  care  most  for.  Nature  is 
to  them  a plaything,  and  they  treat  her  accord- 
ingly. This  view  is  borne  out  additionally  by 
the  fact  that,  in  their  bits  of  landscape-paintm^-, 
there  is  not  the  remotest  trace  of  any  sympathy 
for  the  picturesque  and  the  romance  of  natural 
scenery.  They  draw  with  great  delicacy  the 
twigs  on  which  the  birds  perch ; they  represent 
the  moon  as  a decorative  accessory,—11  the  moon 
rising  hehind  bamboos”;  but  of  the  poetry  of 
moonlight,  as  we  know  and  feel  it,  there  is  not 
a hint. 

■ ?^ese  considerations  in  themselves  serve  to 
indicate  what  is  the  limit  of  interest  which  an 
art  such  as  that  of  Japan  can  or  ought  to  have 
for  a Western  society  professing  intellectual 
culture.  As  a decorative  art  it  has  not  been 
surpassed,  perhaps  hardly  equalled,  anywhere 
or  in  any  age.  And  it  has,  to  a European 
generation  which  has  necessarily  lost  all  its 
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spontaneity  of  feeling  under  its  multiplicity  of 
knowledge,  the  exquisite  charm  of  an  art  quite 
fresh  and  spontaneous  in  its  feeling  and  mani- 
festations, quite  independent  of  the  art  or  the 
associations  of  any  other  age  or  country.  This 
spontaneity  and  characteristic  individuality  are, 
however,  qualities  irrevocably  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction. However  we  may  regret  it  from  one 
point  of  view,  the  fact  can  neither  be  over- 
looked nor  avoided,  that  Japan  also  has  tasted  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  artistic  good  and  evil,  and 
will  have  in  future  to  proceed  by  choice  and  not  by 
instinct  in  the  production  of  art.  Even  at  this 
moment  it  is  almost  notorious  that  a good  deal 
of  the  work  done  in  the  national  style  is  being 
done  conscientiously  and  deliberately  to  satisfy 
tho  newly-created  European  admiration  for 
it.  There  are  persons,  ardent  worshippers  of 
artistic  truth  of  expression,  who  are  ready  to 
wring  their  hands  over  this  fact,  to  lament  that 
we  have  found  out  one  real  living  national  art, 
and  are  spoiling  it  with  our  imported  artificial 
European  taste  ! But  the  lament  is  useless.  If 
we  would  prevent  it,  the  Japanese  would  not 
allow  us.  They  have  themselves  laid  hold 
energetically  of  the  fact  that  the  European  ideal 
is  that  of  the  future,  that  the  Asiatic  ideal  is 
doomed.  We  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  last 
important  survival  of  naive  and  childlike  art, 
but  we  cannot  avert  it,  and  the  wiser  feeling 
would  be  to  learn  what  we  can  from  it  while 
its  influence  is  still  fresh  upon  us,  and  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  a people  whohave  shown  themselves 
so  gifted  in  regard  to  artistic  execution  and  ex- 
pression, even  under  a limited  and  semi-barbaric 
culture,  may  do  better  and  higher  things  than 
ever  under  the  influence  of  a wider  culture  aud 
of  more  serious  social  and  intellectual  aims. 
The  fine  collection  of  their  works  at  the  Burling- 
ton club,  which  has  suggested  these  remarks, 
affords  ample  occasion  for  the  indulgence  of 
both  feelings  : good  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  the  past  of  Japanese  Art ; good  excuse  for  a 
hope  in  its  future. 


MADRID  AND  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Before  leaving  Madrid,  we  felt  that  we  should 
be  rendering  but  scant  justice  to  modern  effort  if 
we  failed  to  make  some  inquiry  concerning  tho 
organisation  and  general  action  of  the  Spanish 
Central  Society  of  Architects.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  this  association  are  so  wide-spread,  its 
members  so  numerous,  that  it  must  exerciso 
very  considerable  influence  in  professional 
matters.  Local,  and  even  the  central,  govern- 
ments are  at  all  times  ready  to  accept  the 
advice  of  a body  which  can  boast  of  the  highest 
qualifications,  and  possesses  within  its  ranks  tho 
most  celebrated  and  gifted  architects  of  Spain. 
The  rules  of  the  society  illustrate  its  general 
objects  and  organisation.  These  are  comprised 
in  a document  of  no  ordinary  dimensions, 
replete  with  flowers  of  speech,  outbursts  of 
eloquence,  and  a plentiful  admixture  of  grandi- 
loquent phrases  which  will  seem  most  amusing 
to  all  whose  experience  in  these  matters  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  brief,  clear,  matter-of-fact, 
dry,  and  business-like  wording  of  an  English 
book  of  rules. 

On  opening  this  interesting  and  thoroughly 
characceristic  pamphlet,  we  first  find  that  the 
“ Sociedad  Central  de  Arquitecto3  ” is  composed 
of  persons  of  all  classes,  whose  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  standing  of  architecture  in  the  sciences 
and  arts  with  which  it  is  related  ; to  guard  the 
prestige  of  the  profession  ; to  defend  its  inte- 
rests in  the  execution  of  whatever  conception 
or  social  function  it  may  be  destined  to  hold 
and  fulfil ; to  establish  and  sustain  direct 
relationship  with  analogous  societies  in  foreign 
countries,  or  with  individual  architects,  artists, 
and  other  persons  of  recognised  merit,  and 
possessing  special  knowledge  in  science  or  in  the 
fine  arts  ; and,  finally,  to  strengthen  and 
extend,  a3  far  as  possible,  all  that  may  tend  to- 
the  greater  benefit  of  the  profession  and  the 
welfare  of  the  general  public. 

In  order  to  realise  this  vast  programme,  the 
society  proposes  to  stimulate  work  of  all  kinds 
relating  to  the  profession  by  offering  prizes. 
Then  there  is  a special  periodical,  which  will 
lend  its  aid  to  all  works,  -writings,  &c.,  that  may 
be  judged  of  use  to  the  profession.  Again, 
conferences  are  to  be  held,  where  all  that 
relates  to  professional  instruction  is  discussed. 
When  a favourable  opportunity  occurs,  national 
and  international  congresses  are  to  be  convoked, 
and  the  concurrence  of  all  Spanish  and  foreign 
architects  solicited.  Finally,  the  society  holds 
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lelf  ready  to  send  deputations  or  petitions  to 
flier  central  or  local  authorities.  The  members 
this  corporation  are  divided  into  two  great 
isses.  The  first  consist  of  Socios,  or  Fellows,  who 
ust  all  be  qualified  architects;  the  second, 
honorary  members,  who  are  not  architects, 
it  who  are  either  specially  interested  in  some 
auoh  of  fine  arts,  or  in  the  production,  &c.,  of 
e materials  used  in  building.  The  Fellows  are 
lown,  some  as  resident  members,  and  corre- 
onding  members.  The  latter  live  away  from 
ie  capital,  are,  of  course,  the  most  numerous, 
Ld  include  the  foreign  members.  Apart  from 
ese  distinctions,  it  has  been  judged  advisable 
^divide  the  whole  society  into  three  great 
ctions.  These  are  known  as  the  artistic,  the 
ientific,  and  the  “ practical  help  ” sections  ; 
id  all  members  must  inscribe  themselves  as 
irticipators  in  the  labours  of  one  of  these 
tree  divisions. 

The  title  or  diploma  of  architect  suffices  to 
Lsure  inscription  a3  candidate  for  fellowship  of 
e society  in  the  section  and  the  district 
lected  by  the  architect  in  question.  To  become 
i hon.  member,  the  candidate  must  be  pro- 
ved by  three  Fellows.  Fellows  and  members 
•e  elected  by  a majority  of  votes  of  the 
anaging  committee,  a third  of  the  total  number 
rming  a quorum.  Any  unsatisfactory  action 
i the  part  of  the  managing  committee  is,  we 
id,  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a 
moral  meeting,  so  that  the  administration  of 
e society  is  based  on  democratic  principles. 
i the  other  hand,  we  find  a certain  amount 
authoritativeness  which  few  English  bo- 
ities  would  tolerate.  Thus,  there  is  a 
le  which  states  that  Fellows  are  absolutely 
mpelled  to  assist  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
ctions  to  which  they  belong,  and  fulfil  in  all 
asses  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  Of 
urse,  excuses  are  admitted  in  cases  of,  emer- 
ncy,  but  they  must  be  held  valid  by  a majority 
the  managing  committee.  Members  of  the 
biety  are  evidently  expected  to  participate 
tively  aud  constantly  in  its  labours,  and  may 
t,  as  is  the  case  with  many  English  associa- 
ns,  content  themselves  with  the  payment  of 
sertain  fee,  without  putting  in  an  appearance 
• in  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  With  punctuality 
Attendance,  equal  exactitude  in  the  payment 
i fees  is  enforced.  The  Socios  are  actually 
polled  from  the  society  if  they  fail  to  pay 
eir  monthly  fee  during  four  consecutive 
bnths.  The  presentation  of  excuses  three 
nes  consecutively  is  considered  the  maximum 
th  for  the  payment  of  fees  and  the  perfor- 
ance  of  the  various  duties  imposed.  These 
les,  it  will  be  seen,  are  particularly  rigorous, 
.d  prove  that  the  corporation  means  active 
irk,  and  has  no  idea  of  tolerating  sleeping 
ambers.  Foreign  corresponding  societies  and 
.embers,  of  recognised  merit,  are,  however, 
lempted  from  these  severe  enactments.  As 
| Spanish  peculiarity,  we  noticed  amid  all 
lese  rules  a sentence  destined,  perhaps, 
i encourage  the  candidate  who  might  fear  that 
B money  will  not  be  used  for  a sufficiently 
iible  purpose.  He  is  told  that  the  entrance-fee 
“ destined,  at  first,  to  the  funds  of  the  society, 
:terwards  to  the  library,  and  then  to  the 
[chives  of  the  corporation ! ” — a vast  pro- 
ramme  to  be  realised  with  but  a small  sum. 
je  were  also  somewhat  amused  by  a rule  to  the 
feet  that  Fellows  would  be  expelled, — "for 
jsrespectful  conduct  towards  fellow-Socios, — 
li  offence  which  might  reflect  on  the  honour  of 
le  society,  and  be  qualified  by  the  president  as 
fave  ! ” Are  Spanish  architects  in  the  habit  of 
iaking  grimaces  or  throwing  paper  pellets  at 
,ch  other  ? 

Among  the  minute  instructions  given  as  to  the 
:ities  of  the  president  of  the  society,  instruc- 
ts that  are  so  obvious  that  they  would  never 
lid  their  way  into  an  English  book  of  rules,  we 
>te  that  the  president  is  to  vote  last  at  a 
iiblic  meeting,  and  first  at  a secret  sitting.  We 
liould  be  curious  to  know  on  what  reason  this 
ifference  of  proceeding  is  based.  On  his  side 
jie  secretary  is  told  to  keep  in  order  all  that 
dates  to  the  “ceremony  of  payment”  of  the 
|itrance-fees ! Further,  he  is  to  give  au  account 
l the  work  accomplished  and  the  objects  held 
: view  by  each  individual  Fellow, — a somewhat 
t'duous  task,  we  should  imagine  ; and  then  he 
lust  give  an  annual  report  of  the  workaccom- 
lished  by  the  society  as  a whole,  which  is  to 
I)  printed  and  distributed  to  the  associates  and 
ie  public  at  large  “ in  a convenient  form.” 
or  is  this  all, — a biographical  notice  is  to  be 
iiblished  every  year  of  the  members  who  have 
Den  expelled ! These  must  indeed  be  curious 


documents.  Are  they  written  in  a sarcastic  or 
an  abusive  strain  ? or  is  the  tone  adopted  that 
of  pitying  regret  for  the  dwarfed  intelligence 
of  individuals  who  could  not  appreciate  advan- 
tages recklessly  thrown  away  P 

The  number  and  quality  of  the  prizes  will  be 
fixed  each  year,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
funds.  These  will  be  distributed  as  rewards 
for  the  most  notable  works  accomplished  by 
Fellows,  and  are  directly  connected  with  archi- 
tecture. The  rewards  will  consist  of  medals 
and  certificates,  and  their  distribution  will  be 
celebrated  in  public  with  la  Mayor  solemnidad 
possible  ! The  rules  relating  to  the  public  con- 
ferences are  so  typical  that  we  must  quote  them 
almost  textually  as  the  concluding  enactments 
of  this  remarkable  association.  These  con- 
ferences or  lectures  are  qualified  as  “ the  most 
adequate  means  of  exalting  the  profession,”  and 
will  be  held  both  in  public  and  in  private.  The 
object  of  the  public  lectures  will  be  to  make  the 
masses  appreciate  the  “ important  social  mis- 
sion” of  the  architect.  A special  committee  will 
have  for  duty  “ to  foment  the  lectures  so  that 
they  may  bo  celebrated  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity possible.”  Finally,  Article  80  of  this 
lengthy  book  of  rules  tells  us  that  “ the  con- 
vocation of  a congress  is  of  first  importance, 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the 
most  arduous  problems  that  are  inherent  to  all 
forms  of  knowledge.  Consideriug  that  these 
great  gatherings  constitute  a sure  means  of 
progress,  the  society  will  resort  to  them  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  convoking  the  congresses  at 
the  time  and  in  the  form  that  will  suit  both 
natives  and  foreigners.”  Further,  the  society 
will,  when  invited,  send  representatives  abroad 
to  assist  at  foreign  congresses. 

All  these  facts  and  rules,  notwithstanding  the 
phraseology  in  which  they  are  clothed,  conclu- 
sively prove  that  in  the  Central  Society  of 
Spanish  Architects,  we  have  an  earnest  body  of 
men,  who  have  determined  with  great  resolu- 
tion to  forward  the  interests,  and  elevate  the 
tone,  of  the  profession.  We  may  be  amused  at 
sentences  and  rules  that  seem  strange  to  us ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  haste  to  recognise,  as 
of  infinitely  greater  importance,  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  that  manifests  itself  in  many  of 
these  regulations.  The  Fellows  have  under- 
taken the  accomplishment  of  real  work,  involving 
regular  attendance  at  sectional  meetings,  which 
is  all  for  the  good  of  the  profession,  and  can  be 
of  but  little  service  to  them  individually.  In 
this  we  also  note  a great  public  feeling,  a desire 
to  approach  the  public,  to  make  the  outsider  feel 
that  the  interests  of  architecture  are  also  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  lai'ge ; that,  to 
quote  their  own  words,  the  architect  has  a “ social 
mission  ” to  accomplish,  aud  that  in  Spain  he 
is  determined  the  fact  shall  be  known.  To  our 
readers,  at  least,  we  need  not  insist  on  the  truth 
of  all  this.  We  need  not  point  out  how  much 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  record  of  history, 
the  comfort  of  a people,  depend  on  the  develop- 
ment of  public  and  private  architecture.  But 
we  do  maintain  that  all  these  points  are  not 
proclaimed  sufficiently  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
profession,  aud  in  this  matter  we  may  thank 
the  Spaniards  for  their  good  example.  Finally, 
we  may  look  towards  Spain  as  a nation  where 
the  profession  of  architecture  rests  ou  a solid 
basis;  where  the  architect  must  have  passed 
through  a long  training,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  have  stood  the  test  of  severe  examina- 
tions, and  finally  earned  the  possession  of  a 
diploma,  which  confers  an  undoubted  right  to 
the  emoluments  and  honours  due  to  those  who 
are  thoi’oughly  qualified  to  exercise  this  noble 
profession.  


Shrewsbury  Grammar  Schools.  — The 

governing  body  of  the  Royal  Grammar  Schools, 
at  Shrewsbury,  having  decided  that  the  present 
building, — a quaint  and  venerable  edifice,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town, — is  not  adequate  for  the 
present  requirements  of  the  school,  and  that 
enlargement  on  the  old  site  is  not  desirable, 
the  whole  workhouse  property,  with  a portion  of 
the  public  grounds  known  as  Kingsland,  were 
purchased  by  them,  at  a cost  of  something  like 
13,000£.  The  work  of  gutting  the  old  workhouse 
has  commenced,  and  some  portions  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  incorporated  in  the  new  edifice.  The 
site  is  just  outside  the  town,  with  the  Severn, 
and  the  public  grounds  known  as  the  Quarry, 
lying  immediately  below  it.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  existing  school  buildings  shall  bo  purchased 
for  a public  middle-class  school  for  Shropshire 
and  the  adjacent  counties. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  M.  BARRY,  R.A.* 
RECENT  ARTISTIC  LOSSES;  THE  GOTHIC  REVIVAL, 
AND  SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

FIRST  1 ART. 

In  Memoriam. — The  late  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.  R.A. 

Having  been  honoured  by  the  Royal  Academy 
by  re-election  for  another  term  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Architecture,  it  has  become  my 
responsible  and  agreeable  duty  to  address  you 
again  from  this  place. 

This  circumstance  naturally  leads  to  retro- 
spective reflections,  which,  as  is  usual,  involve 
a certain  sadness  of  feeling.  I must  therefore 
ask  you  to  bear  with  me,  if  my  discourse  to- 
night be  somewhat  sombre  in  tone. 

When  I delivered  my  first  lecture  to  you  in 
1874,  my  initial  duty, — a duty  most  willingly 
performed, — was  to  pay  a tribute  of  respectful 
admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  late  Professor 
of  Architecture,  who  had  then  resigned  his 
chair  from  ill  health,  and  in  whose  place  I had 
been  elected  by  the  Academy.  I refer  to  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  has  now  departed 
finally  from  among  us,  in  the  fulness  of  fame 
and  honour,  on  that  dread  journey  whence  there 
is  no  returning. 

It  has  further  been  my  sorrowful  task  to 
deplore  \rith  you  the  loss  which  the  Academy 
lately  suffered  of  another  former  professor,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke;  and  we  have  now  one  famous 
name  the  more  to  inscribe  on  the  golden  record 
of  the  past. 

Great  as  has  been  our  special  loss  in  the 
architectural  section  of  the  Academy,  I cannot 
forbear  from  noticing  a still  more  general  cause 
of  sorrow,  which  has  fallen  upon  us  since  we 
last  met  in  this  room,  by  the  death  of  the  late 
President  of  tho  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Francis 
Grant.  The  great  lesson,  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  we  learn  as  years  accumulate  upon  us,  is 
that  no  man  is  indispensable.  Men  fall  in  the 
great  battle  of  life,  as  soldiers  do  on  the  field 
of  slaughter,  and  others  press  forward  to  take 
their  places.  Human  affairs  are  so  absorbing, 
and  life  eo  rapid,  that  we  must  uot,  if  we  would, 
think  too  much  of  past  sorrows,  but  have  to 
brace  up  our  energies  to  meet  the  trials  and 
duties  of  each  day.  Nevertheless,  it  may  surely 
be  permitted  to  us,  on  an  occasion  like  the 


were  here : working  with  us,  side  by  side,  in  the 
great  cause  of  art ; encouraging  aud  leading  us 
to  win,  if  it  were  possible,  new  victories  in  her 
pacific  campaigns. 

Of  the  position  in  the  artist  world,  which  will 
ultimately  be  assigned  by  posterity  to  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  speak.  This  is  not  the  place  for  such  a dis- 
cussion, nor  am  I the  person  to  pursue  it.  Wo 
cannot  anticipate  that  calm,  inexorable  verdict, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  is  passed  upon  us  all, 
when  we  have  ceased  to  play  our  small  part  in 
the  world’s  history.  There  are  personal  qualities, 
however,  which  contemporaries  alone  can  fully 
appreciate,  aud  which  bring  home  to  us  the  loss 
of  the  individual  man  we  have  known  and  re- 
spected, and  who  but  lately  was  a part,  so  to 
speak,  of  ourselves.  Every  one  knows  how  grace- 
fully, and  with  what  dignity,  our  late  president 
discharged  those  duties  of  his  high  position  which 
came  under  the  public  notice ; but  those  who 
were  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  him,  in 
regard  to  the  daily  business  of  the  Academy,  can 
alone  appreciate,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  finer 
qualities  of  his  nature,  and  culture.  Tho  head 
of  au  artistic  commonwealth,  composed  of 
members  with  the  strong  idiosyncrasies  of 
individual  tastes  and  genius,  the  aim  of  Sir  F. 
Grant  was  ever  to  govern  with  his  brethren, 
and  not  against  them.  His  sway  was  that  of 
the  mild  and  excellent  constitutional  sovereign, 
and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  sternness 
of  dictatorship.  His  proudest  boast  was  that 
he  left  every  member  of  the  Academy  a friend, 
and  never,  I believe,  did  he  express  a truer  sen- 
timent. 

I have  heard  Sir  Francis  Grant  called  an 
amateur,  in  a manner  which  implies  a depreciating 
use  of  the  word.  But,  gentlemen,  who  would  not 
bean  amateur?  Our  late  president  had  not,  in- 
deed, the  early  advantages  of  being  trained  under 
able  and  conscientious  artists,  such  as  those  who 
daily  act  on  your  behalf  as  visitors  in  our  schools; 
but  when  he  found  that  the  artistic  flame  was 
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burning  w'thin  him,  he  turned  to  the  painter’s  ] 
profession  with  all  his  might,  and  to  the  very 
day  of  his  death  retained  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  art  aud  those  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  are,  or  should  be,  identical. 

It  was  a matter  of  regret  to  him  that  his  lately  ' 
increased  infirmities  had  prevented  him  from 
taking  the  active  part  he  would  willingly  have 
assumed  in  respect  of  the  representation  of 
British  art  at  the  recent  Paris  Exhibition  under 
the  auspices  of  II.R.IL  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
whoso  public  spirit  and  untiring  zeal  he  bore 
willing  testimony.  In  the  last  conversation 
I had  with  Sir  Francis,  he  referred  to  a medal 
which  he  had  been  awarded  by  the  International 
jury.  I promised  to  make  inquiry,  being  about 
to  visit  Paris.  He  had  received  no  notice  from 
the  authorities,  and  expressed  a wish  that  if 
the  award  had  really  been  made,  it  should  b3 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  “for  the  sake  of 
his  family,”  sadly  remarking  that  he  should  not 
himself  live  to  receive  the  medal. 

Sir  Francis  Grant  was,  indeed,  an  amateur  in 
the  sense  of  being  a lover  of  art,  but  his  devo- 
tion to  it  had  none  of  that  dilettante  character 
which  we  usually  associate  with  the  word.  Such 
as  it  was,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  by  his 
brethren  to  induce  them  to  place  him  in  the 
proudest  position  which  any  English  artist  can 
aspire  to  fill.  Students  of  art  may  learn 
thereby  the  necessity  of  a love  for  their  pro- 
fession. Artists  cannot  be  made-  by  any 
academy,  however  liberal.  Schools,  lectures, 
exhibitions,  may  indeed  be  provided,  a3  they 
are  here,  and  their  advantages  offered  freely 
and  without  cost  to  all  who  choose  to  profit  by 
them  ; but  there  must  be  something  more,  and 
that  something  no  academy  can  supply. 

An  inborn  aptitude  and  love  for  his  art  is  at 
least  as  necessary  for  the  architect  as  for  the 
painter  or  the  sculptor,  and  I advise  no  young 
man  to  adopt  the  profession  without  it.  The 
art  of  the  giants  of  the  past,  whether  of  Classical 
or  Mediteval  days,  must  not  be  degraded  in  our 
hands,  and  be  followed  as  a mere  trade, — one 
method  among  many  of  obtaining  an  honest 
livelihood.  The  true  architect  must  ever  be  an 
amateur  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word;  he 
must,  indeed,  bo  an  expert  in  the'science  of  his 
work,  but  ho  must  also  have  love  of  his  work,  and 
taste  to  appreciate  everything  that  can  claim  a 
place  in  the  advancement  of  art. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  annual  discourses  of  our  late  pre- 
sident, on  the  recurring  occasions  of  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes,  will  remember  how  earnestly 
he  advocated  the  study  of  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  an  affectionate  reverence 
for  the  great  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  These 
lessons,  although  primarily  addressed  to  the 
painter  students,  have,  nevertheless,  a special 
value  to  the  architect.  Our  art  is  indeed 
traditional,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  so 
that  the  task  of  the  modern  architect  is  de- 
velopment, rather  than  invention.  We  can 
afford,  therefore,  less  than  other  artists,  to  dis- 
pose the  past  and  rely  on  ourselves  alone. 

Lasting  fame  is  not  easily  acquired,  and  when 
a building,  or  other  work'  of  art,  has  received 
the  admiration  of  centuries,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  merits  our  respectful  consideration.  I 
cannot,  while  dwelling  on  this  point,  do  better 
than  quote  a sentence  from  the  discourse  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  which  our  late  president  used 
as  a text  for  the  last  address  which  he  delivered 
to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy.  After 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  studying  antiquity, 
Sir  Joshua  says: — “The  works  of  those  who 
have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  have  a claim  to 
that  respect  and  veneration  to  which  no  modern 
can  pretend.” 

, No  one  could  have  heard  the  address,  of  which 
the  above  quotation  forms  part,  without  feelino- 
how  sincere  was  the  sympathy  of  Sir  Francis 
Grant  with  the  younger  aspirants  of  fame,  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  The  pleasant  smile,  the 
perfect  temper,  the  genial  and  yet  dignified 
bearing,  told  their  own  tale  of  congratulation 
to  the  happy  recipients  of  prizes,  while  they 
encouraged  the  less  fortunate  to  further  exer- 
tion. It  was  impossible  not  to  feel,  that,  on 
Buck  occasions,  there  spoke  out  the.  nature  of 
the  true  artist,  loving  all  that  was  pure,  and 
honest,  and  of  good  report ; a nature  to  which 
were  absolutely  impossible  anything  that 
savoured  of  pretence,  trickery,  and  meanness. 

Of  such  a nature  was  Sir  Francis  Grant,  wlio 
has  passed  from  us  with  the  universal  respect 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  of  the  public.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  expressed  their  ready  ac- 


quiescence in  the  wish  of  the  Academy  that  the 
remains  of  their  late  president  should  rest 
beneath  Wren’s  dome,  side  by  side  with  the  ashes 
j of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  Reynolds,  West, 
and  Lawrence.  For  family  reasons,  however, 

I this  could  not  be.  They  who  had  been  devoted 
and  united  in  life  could  not  bear  in  death  to  be 
divided,  and  thus  it  happened  that  Melton  Mow- 
bray witnessed  the  last  tribute  of  affectionate 
homage  on  the  part  of  the  Academy,  which  is 
the  only  personal  consolation  in  bereavement. 

It  is  not  for  us  gentlemen,  as  I said  before,  to 
anticipate  the  verdict  of  history ; but  we  may 
not,  on  that  account,  pass  over  in  silence  the 
departure  from  our  midst  of  our  late  president, 
a successful  artist,  a modest  and  unassuming 
Christian,  and  a true  English  gentleman,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.* 


THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 

The  long  room  at  Burlington  House  (gallery 
III.)  is  adorned  in  the  centre  position  of  the  end 
wall  by  a large  Vaudyck  of  a type  not  usually 
associated  with  the  name  of  this  paiuter:  a 
subject  of  what  one  may  call  the  classical 
romantic  type,  representing  Rinaldo  and  Armida 
at  the  moment  when  the  enchantress  is  about 
to  entangle  the  hero  “ in  a wreath,”  as  the  cata- 
logue note  has  it.  This  is  a work  really  of  very 
ordinary  type,  bold  and  staring  in  style,  with 
the  usual  accessories  of  Cupids  and  fish- 
tailed women,  and  very  rubicund  colouring.  It 
is  fortunate  that  Vandyck  was  not  often  tempted 
to  indulge  in  this  kind  of  performance ; and 
one  feels  this  the  more  strongly  on  turning  to 
his  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox  on  another  part  of  the 
walls  (170),  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
We  have  seldom  seen  a better  specimen  of 
Vandyck’ s finest  qualities  than  this  : not  cer- 
tainly one  of  those  few  works  which  compel 
universal  attention,  but  remarkable  for  its  com- 
bination of  marked  character  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  subject,  of  fine  arrangement  of  the  dress, 
both  in  regard  to  design  and  colour,  and  bril- 
liancy of  reflected  lights  without  the  least 
hardness  and  glitter ; which  last  quality,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  Vandyck, 
even  in  what  are  otherwise  his  most  powerful 
productions,  in  which  we  are  sometimes  annoyed 
by  an  over-wrought  and  artificial  glitter  and 
affected  brilliancy.  Another  small  Vandyck 
(119)  which  is  interesting  is  his  picture  of  the 
“ Infant  Christ  and  St.  John  ” as  two  chubby 
little  naked  saints,  in  a manner  and  feeling 
strongly  akin  to  that  of  Murillo,  though  of 
course  with  a very  different  handling.  It  may 
have  been  with  an  intentional  recognition  of 
this  affinity  with  the  Spanish  painter  that  this 
little  work  has  been  hung  below  a large 
Murillo,  “St.  Francis  of  Assisi”  (117),  one 
of  those  melancholy  ascetic  figures  of  Murillo 
which  give  one  a shiver,  and  seem  to 
indicate  how  strong  was  the  grip  exercised  by 
the  Spanish  Church  (or  the  Church  in  Spain) 
over  the  free  expression  and  spiritual  life  of  art. 
The  “ Magdalen  ” (121)  by  the  same  painter  is 
finer  and  less  deadening  in  its  impression,  and 
may  claim  the  credit  of  being  a more  suitable 
illustration  of  the  subject  than  many  of  the 
“ rosy  Magdalena  ” of  the  Italian  school.  But 
somehow  these  works  seem  to  leave  a weight  on 
the  mind  ; and  there  is  nothing  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  calculated  to  relieve  this. 
Rubens’s  study  for  part  of  the  ceiling  of  White- 
hall Chapel  (122),  with  fat  females  in  gorgeous 
array  sprawling  in  foreshortened  perspective 
with  the  soles  of  their  feet  toward  us,  is  a kind 
of  thing  that  impresses  one  as  almost  impudent. 
Mr.  Osmaston’s  Leonardo,  the  “ portrait  of  a 
Lady  ” (124),  is  undoubted  Leonardo  in  the 
drawing  and  expression  of  the  face,  but  is  cer- 
tainly dirty  and  heavy  in  colour,  and  impresses 
one  with  a notion  that  it  has  been  painted  on  a 
good  deal.  As  a pendent  to  this,  and  a rather 
instructive  one,  we  have  Salaino’s  “Female 
Figure  ” (127),  the  work  of  a scholar  or 
follower  of  Leonardo  who  has  been  able  to  re- 
produce the  peculiar  simper  of  the  mouth  which 
Leonardos  women  are  far  too  prone  to,  but 
without  the  master’s  delicacy  of  drawing  and 
modelling;  the  figure  is  a half-length,  un- 
draped, and  with  a background  of  foliage,  and 
while  aiming  at  being  poetical,  is  in  facta  rather 
wooden  model,  conventional  in  style,  and  only 
pleasing  from  a certain  richness  and  harmony  of 
colour.  It  is  curious  that  this  work  is  of  exactly 
* To  We  continued. 
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the  type  which  has  been  revived  or  re-invented 
in  certain  works  by  a contemporary  school  of 
romantic  painters,  who  would,  indeed,  refuse 
to  be  called  a school,  but  whose  affinities 
are  too  marked  for  them  to  be  much  separated 
in  the  judgment  of  outsiders.*  It  is  re- 
freshing, in  the  midst  of  these  unrealities,  to 
come  across  so  sensible,  straightforward,  and  un- 
pretentious a piece  of  portrait-painting  as  the 
specimen  of  Sir  Antonio  More,  “ Portrait  of  a 
Man”  (123),  which  is  really  the  best  piece  of 
art,  taken  on  the  whole,  on  the  end  wall  of  the 
room.  Our  respect  for  this  painter  is  further 
emphasised  on  noticing  his  three-quarter  length 
of  “Donna  Maria  de  Portugal”  (137)  a little 
further  on  : the  rich  dress  of  the  lady,  in  which 
she  is  enveloped  up  to  the  chin,  has  been  a diffi- 
culty with  the  painter,  concealing  as  it  does  all 
the  grace  and  flow  of  the  figure,  and  he  has 
simply  devoted  himself  to  making  the  most  of 
it,  after  his  manner,  as  a means  of  rich  decora- 
tive effect,  but  still  subordinate  to  the  counte- 
nance. In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  painter  has 
had  everything  in  his  favour,  for  there  is  a 
marked  individuality  both  of  expression  and 
effect  in  this  sallow,  plain,  but  not  unpleasing 
face,  with  strong  black  eyebrows.  Of  the  other 
portraits  in  this  gallery,  there  is  an  ugly  and 
stiff,  but  powerful  portrait  of  a grim  old  lady 
(«  very  like  mamma,”  we  heard  an  undutiful 
young  woman  remark  of  it),  labelled  as  of  the  i 
“ Florentine  school”  ; there  is  a work  of  Paris  , 
Bordone,  called  “ Portrait  of  a Female  I 
(118),  the  word  “lady”  being  prudently  or  ; 
prudishly  denied  to  this  person,  who  is,  in 
fact,  the  well-known  large-made  blonde  who  I 
appears  in  all  Bordone’s  pictures,  and  very  • 
likely  was  his  mistress  as  well  as  his  model,  I 
though  it  seems  hard  to  carry  remembrance  of  . 
female  frailty  through  so  many  centuries,  espe-  ■ 
cially  considering  the  amount  of  bad  example  * 
the  “female”  must  have  had  to  keep  her  in 
countenance  in  those  days.  But  after  Vandyck’s 
Duke  of  Richmond  (if  not  before  it)  certainly  I 
the  finest  and  most  remarkable  portrait  is 
Reynolds's  “Miss  Kennedy”  (173),  another! 
“ female,”  it  is  to  be  feared,  better  known  in  her 
own  day  as  Polly  Kennedy ; a work  in  which 
Reynolds  seems  to  have  taken  a moi’e  than  | 
common  interest,  and  which  in  a letter  quoted  in  I 
the  catalogue  he  describes  as  having  “ more  grace] 
and  dignity  than  anything  I have  ever  done,”! 
adding  his  intention  to  try  different  dresses  in] 
order  to  make  the  most  of  his  beautiful  sitter  r* 
“ the  Oriental  dresses  are  very  rich,  and  have  one* 
sort  of  dignity,  but  it  is  a mock  dignity  in  com-] 
parison  with  the  simplicity  of  the  antique.”] 
The  dress  which  Reynolds  did  finally  adopt  has 
more  of  Oriental  than  of  Western  character.] 
His  judgment  in  regard  to  the  merit  of  the- 
work  in  dignified  expression  was  not  erroneous 
the  pose  of  the  head  and  of  the  whole  figure  ud 
noble  and  at  the  same  time  graceful  in  the] 
highest  degree,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  find] 
among  all  the  portraits  of  high  - born’^and11 
acknowledged  ladies  whom  Reynolds  painted, 
a finer  and  more  aristocratic  face  than  this,  or 
one  more  expressive  of  dignity  of  mind.  There 
is  something  really  strange  and  pathetic  in  the 
contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  paint- 
ing and  the  history  of  its  subject,  and  of  the 
trouble  she  was  under  at  the  time  it  was  being 
painted,  for  it  was  at  the  very  date  of  her 
sittings  to  Reynolds  that  she  was  engaged  in 
heroic  efforts  to  obtain  pardon  for  her  brothers 
who  were  condemned  for  murder, — efforts  appa- 
rently made  with  almost  as  much  devotion  and 
self-denial  as  those  of  Jeanie  Deans. 

Of  the  two  large  Tintorettos  (or  Tintorotti) 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  this  gallery,  the  larger, 
the  “ Hunting  Scene  ” (141)  will  hardly  interest 
any  one  much;  in  Earl  Brownlow’s  “ Christ 
Curing  the  Paralytic”  (144)  there  is  a fine 
though  mannered  composition,  and  an  equally 
mannered  painting  of  the  various  heads,  all  of 
which  are  effective,  and  effectively  placed  as  j 
contributions  to  the  whole,  and  the  handling  is  I 
very  broad  and  full ; but  reality  is  wanting,  it 
is  an  academical  work.  Gian  Bellini’s  “ Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds”  (142)  is  a curious 
example  of  naive  realism,  according  to  the 
paintex-’s  view  of  realism,  in  treating  a subject 
of  this  type,  and  also  for  a pleasing  simplicity] 


* Those  who  know  such  productions  of  Mr.  Rossetti’sJ 
for  example,  as  the  “Venus  Verticordia " will  readily 
understand  why  this  picture  of  Salaino's  suggests  a recollec- 
tion of  them.  This  and  others  of  the  class  were,  how 
ever,  produced  at  an  earlier  period  of  Mr.  Rossetti’s  career 
and  he  has,  we  believe,  materially  advanced  from  this  con- 
ventional standard  now,  but  it  is  still  the  plaything  o 
others  who  have  in  the  first  instance,  drawn  their  ins  pica 
tion  from  him. 
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d artlessness.  Realism  of  a less  pleasing 
pe  is  illustrated  in  Giorgione’s  ridiculous 
intiug  of  “The  Resurrection ” (145),  whero 
e guards  aro  represented  by  a couple  of 
ilian  spadausins , and  the  principal  figure 
cends  from  the  tomb  with  no  action,  and  as 
drawn  up  by  invisible  wires.  It  is  sufficient 
look  at  this  picture  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
at  Giorgione,  like  Malvolio,  “ would  not  hear 
godliness,”  and,  in  fact,  it  suggests  very 
uch  the  idea  that  the  wild  and  libertine  artist 
.inted  it  for  a joke.  There  aro  two  or  three 
ry  fine  landscapes  in  the  gallery  ; the  Gaspar 
rnsein  (147)  is  a grand  specimen  of  the  artist’s 
iest  qualities,  solid  and  powerful  in  tone,  noble 
composition.  Opposite  this,  on  the  other  wall, 
a large  landscape  by  Callcott,  which  strikes 
with  the  greatest  admiration,  and  makes  us 
arvel  at  the  freaks  of  fashion  in  art  which 
,vo  for  some  time  put  the  works  of  this 
inter  out  of  memory  and  remark.  Compared 
th  much  recent  and  brilliant  landscape- 
inting,  no  doubt  this  picture  would  be  pro- 
unced  colourless  and  brown,  but  it  is  in 
ality  not  a whit  more  so  than  some  of  the 
68t  works  of  recent  French  landscape- 
inters,  who  are  admired  on  strict  aesthetic 
inciples,  and  has  more  atmosphere  and  more 
iderness  of  gradation  in  the  tones  and  dis- 
hes than  have  many  of  the  said  French 
rks  which  are  thus  admired.  The  general 
intment  of  the  masses  of  trees  is  beautiful  in 
jard  to  drawing  and  the  balance  of  near  and 
tant  tints,  the  relation  of  which  ri  at  least 
the  highest  degree  truthful,  though  perhaps 
separate  bit  is  positively  natural  in  colour, 
e perspective  into  the  woodland  path  in  the 
•tre  of  the  picture  is  worth  notice,  and  as 
npletely  successful  in  this  way  as  auything  of 
□stable’s. 

\.  very  large  study  of  still  life  by  Yelasquez 
*2)  is  of  interest  as  coming  from  his  hand, 

< not  erjual  in  this  way  to  the  works  of  the 
jatest  masters  of  this  kind  of  painting, 
imples  of  which  are  to  bo  found  on  a great 
•le  in  Gallery  V.,  in  the  shape  of  the  four 
at  “ market  pieces,”  as  they  are  called  in 
> catalogue,  by  Snyders,  lent  by  the  Duke  of 
wcastle.  These  are  objets  de  luxe  rather 
|.n  pictures  in  the  higher  sense ; that  is,  tlioy 
I things  to  hang  on  a staircase  as  imposing 
ces  of  furniture.  The  painting  in  detail  is 
oderfulin  some  of  them  ; the  first  piece  (230) 
the  finest,  and  is  a splendid  example  of 
(listic  detail  of  this  class.  In  the  Yelasquez 
i.mple  we  do  not  find  the  same  success  in  the 
atment  of  fruit  and  game,  but  Velasquez  is 
hself  again  on  the  large  brass  vessels  which 
m an  important  item  in  the  picture,  and 
ich  were  always  a peculiarly  favourite  acces- 
iy  with  this  painter.  Among  the  rest  of  the 
rks  in  Gallery  Y.  is  a fine  Richard  Wilson, 
t by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  some 
larkable  horse  studies  by  Stubbs  ; and 
kcent’s  “View  of  Yarmouth”  (248)  callR 
ia  spocial  note,  os  one  of  the  finest  produc- 
es of  the  set  of  painters  who  have  been 
ther  absurdly  perhaps)  called  the  Norwich 
|ool ; this  is  a landscape  of  unusual  truth  and 
ver  in  regard  to  the  perspective,  both  of  tones 
il  delineation  of  distances,  and  has  tho  addi- 
lal  merit  of  combining  artistic  power  with  a 
feet  representation  of  the  character  of  the 
ntry  portrayed. 


IE  CULTIVATION  OF  WASTE  LANDS  : 

AND  A PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE. 

N a letter  on  the  subject  of  “ Waste  Land,” 
tfche  Builder  of  January  11th,  the  writer, 
er  the  signature  of  “P.  J.,”  asserts  that 
iere  is  a fallacy  in  supposing  that  land  that 
lid  yield  sustenance  wages  to  the  labourer 
its  cultivation  is  allowed  to  lie  waste.” 

'his  assertion,  if  admitted,  of  conrse  knocks 
.he  head  all  that  has  been  said  in  our  columns 
Ito  the  employment  of  idle  hands  on  idle 
junds.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  see 
ather  the  “ fallacy”  be  that  of  tho  advocates 
liuch  employment, "or  that  of  “P.  J.” 
he  fact  is,  that  this  statement  presents  a 
ical  example  of  the  failure  of  many  persons 
j>  have  given  more  or  less  study  to  the  laws 
ibenomena  of  political  economy  to  grasp  the 
| that  these  laws  constitute  only  a portion  of 
I conflicting  forces  which  go  to  make  up 
nan  action.  And  when,  as  in  the  present 
, instead  ol  observing  phenomena,  and  ex- 
ping  them  by  the  action  of  laws,  a writer 
■s  the  bold  course  of  deducing  what  he  calls 


phenomena  from  an  d priori  view  of  the  action 
of  what  he  regards  as  law,  he  falls  into  signal 
error. 

That  there  is  a tendency  to  an  economic 
balance  no  observer  will  deny.  Nor  does  a com- 
plete study  of  the  writings  of  the  man  who 
was  not  only  the  first,  but  the  greatest,  writer 
on  the  subject  lead  the  opinion  a step  beyond 
that  sound  basis.  As  far  as  human  action  is 
guided  by  a thoroughly  intelligent  conception  of 
economical  law,  we  may  at  once  accept  the 
statement  that  land  that  would  repay  the 
labourer  for  cultivation  would  not  be  allowed  to 
lie  waste.  But  how  far  does  such  a conception 
exist  ? How  far  does  it  form  an  imperative 
rule  ? If  a writer  who  undertakes  to  rebuke 
another  can  assume  such  a monstrous  postulate 
as  the  imperative  action  of  such  a law,  what 
will  be  the  case  with  those  who  have  not  even 
got  thus  far  in  their  economical  education  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  quality  and 
the  location  of  land,  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever that  alongside  of  many  of  the  disturnpiked 
roads  of  England  lie  strips  of  rich  and  fertile 
soil,  everyway  equal  to  those  which  bear  golden 
crops  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  which 
aro  devoted  to  grass  and  thistles.  There  can  also 
be  no  doubt  that  if,  at  the  close  of  his  eight  or 
nine  hours’  daily  work,  the  skilled  labourer  were 
to  apply  a part  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in 
which  he  claims  to  do  as  he  likes  to  this  land, 
ho  would  add  the  value  of  that  labour  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  and  to  his  own  income, 
with  the  addition  of  the  thirty  or  forty  fold 
return  yielded  by  nature.  In  some  few  places 
this  is  done,  notably  by  the  side  of  the  former 
turnpike-houses.  If  we  took  only  a width  of 
2 yards  as  the  average  of  land  which  is  now 
waste,  not  because  it  is  of  its  nature  unproduc- 
tive, but  because  it  has  been  taken  out  of  culti- 
vation in  anticipation  of  being  required  for 
roadway  before  the  introduction  of  the  railway 
system  changed  the  course  of  the  great  stream 
of  traffic,  we  have  upwards  of  14,000  acres, 
admirably  suited  for  growing  potatoes,  waiting 
to  be  tilled. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  that  enormous  area  of 
tertiary  deposits,  for  the  most  part  left  waste, 
which  extends  from  a little  south  of  the  Thames 
to  Christchurch  Bay,  who  can  pretend  to  say 
that  if  it  would  yield  sustenance  wages  to  tho 
labourer  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  lie  waste  ? 
How  is  it  that  here  and  there,  on  the  domains 
of  enterprising  proprietors  who  might  be  named, 
the  waste  is  turning  into  lucrative  wood  land  ? 
What  is  the  difference,  in  soil  or  in  accessibility, 
between  tho  property  of  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury, near  Christchurch,  which  is  now  thus 
being  turned  into  a source  of  future  wealth, 
and  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  bare  heath  that 
surround  it  ? With  the  very  minimum  of  labour 
this  land  may  be  made  to  grow  wood.  We  do 
not  say  what  portions  of  it  might  produce  nnder 
sewage  cultivation,  because  that  would  be  only 
an  estimate  ; but  what  does  it  yield  now,  when 
duly  tended  ? This  soil  is  the  cradle  of  tho 
coniferce.  The  ruder  kinds  of  pine-wood  thrive, 
indigenous  and  self-sown.  The  noblest  kinds 
would  thrive  under  a care  which  they  would 
well  repay.  From  such  land  an  average  of  four 
loads  of  timber  an  acre  may  be  annually  cut. 
In  1874  the  price  of  larch  timber  in  the  Earl  of 
Seafield’s  woods,  at  Strathspey,  is  Btated  in 
No.  290  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  be  Is.  a 
cubic  foot.  There  would  be  a return,  at  this 
rate,  of  8i.  per  acre  per  annum  from  this  ground. 
Ten  shillings  per  acre  per  annum  would  be  a 
large  allowance  for  the  cost  of  labour.  Here  is 
land  allowed  to  lie  waste,  not  in  square  yards, 
but  in  square  miles.  The  Adour  the  Arun,  the 
Avon,  and  the  Stour  drain  500,000  acres  of 
tertiary  sands,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
unfilled  waste,  the  rolling  character  of  which  is 
such  as  to  make  easy  the  work  of  the  drainer. 

Is  that  land  that  will  not  yield  sustenance 
wages  to  the  labourer  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  in  England  we  have  never  < 
yet  stated  the  problem  of  how  to  make  the  most  < 
of  the  spare  land.  Leaving  out  all  land  so  highly  i 
cultivated  that  it  can  afford  a fair  rent,  as  well  i 
as  all  that  proprietary  and  residential  park  land,  i 
which  is  the  chief  picturesque  glory  of  our  j 
country,  where,— outside  the  columns  of  the  < 
Builder, — has  the  question  even  been  systema-  < 
cally  mooted  ? As  to  the  sustenance  of  the  f 
labourer,  we  are  the  most  extravagant  people, — ] 
at  all  events,  in  the  old  world.  Not  only  does  tho  c 
labourer  live  on  so  costly  a grain  as  wheat  — c 
costly  when  we  compare  its  nutritious  or  flesh-  ^ 
forming  elements  with  its  bulk;  but  he  wastes  ] 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  nutritous  power  of  e 


i the  corn  by  insisting  on  white  bread.  He  makes 
1 that  remaining  three  quarters  of  as  little  use  as 
possible  by  eating  his  bread  as  new  as  he  can  get  it. 
) If  a sack  of  wheat,  weighing  240  lb.,  is  sent  to 
- the  mill,  the  loss  upon  grindingis  only  4 lb. ; tho 
) charge  for  the  same  being  Is.  6d.  But  out  of  this, 
; 1801b.  of  fine  flour  only  are  procurable,  and  it  is 
1 in  tho  60  lb.  that  are  rejected  as  bran  and  other 
s products  of  bolting  that  a main  part  of  the 
F nitrogen  of  the  seed  is  contained.  Wheat  only 
) contains  146  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming  food, 

> together  with  70  per  cent,  of  heat-giving  food. 

> Barley  and  rye  contain  each  a trifle  less.  But 
i oats,  the  food  of  the  strong  and  wiry  Scots,  con- 
j tains  17  per  cent,  of  flesh-formers ; and  if  oat- 
i meal  be  consumed,  in  the  form  of  porridge  or  of 
' bread,  the  feeding  property  is  nearly  double  that 
; of  the  fine  hot  wheaten  bread  which  the  English 
i labourer  demands.  As  far  as  bread  stuff  is 

concerned,  tho  working  people  of  this  country 
1 pay  at  least  twice  what  they  would  pay  if  the 
principles  of  political  economy  had  sufficient  force 
I to  induce  the  father  of  a large  family  to  make 
i the  experiment  of  trying  a new  food  for  a fort- 
i night!  To  supply  the  80  drachms  of  flesh-forming 
i food  which  are  required  for  the  daily  rations  of 
i an  English  soldier,  as  much  as  17  lb.  of  wheat 
■ is  said  to  be  required.  If  we  suffer  25  per 
i cent,  of  the  nutriment  to  bo  lost,  as  before 
i stated,  1 lb.  of  oatmeal  would  contain  nearly 
, an  equal  amount  of  flesh-forming  food, 
i It  is  not  only  in  the  choice  of  the  cereals  that 
, the  tyranny  of  custom  or  of  taste  laughs  to 
scorn  the  inflexible  laws  of  political  economy, 
i The  soil  and  climate  of  England  will  produce, 

• in  every  corner  of  country  or  even  of  town,  a 
food  that  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  rich  in 
nitrogenous  compounds  even  than  oats.  Oats 
yield  17  per  cent,  of  flesh-formers.  But  beans 
contain  24  per  cent.  The  cultivation  of  pulse, 
as  a staple  article  of  human  food,  is  almost 
unknown  in  this  country.  In  the  rich  vale  of 
the  Severn,  indeed,  tho  air  at  certain  seasons  is 
heavy  with  the  delicate  fragrance  of  tho  bean 
plant.  Fields  of  as  much  as  two  miles  in  length 
by  half  a mile  wide,  unbroken  by  a hedge,  aro 
covered  in  some  parts  of  Gloucestershire  by  this 
crop.  But  it  is  usually  left  to  be  reaped  ; and 
is  gathered  in  as  a black  mass  of  pea-straw,  for 
the  sake  of  the  dried  seeds.  Eaten  when  young, 
these  broad  beans  are  as  delicious  as  they  aro 
nutritious.  The  splendid  flowers  of  the  scarlet 
runner  form  an  ensign  hoisted  by  another  species 
of  this  rich  family  of  contributors  to  wholesome 
diet.  But  it  is  only  tho  young  pods  that  are 
generally  eaten.  Then  there  are  tho  French 
haricot  beans ; the  garden  or  field  pease ; and 
other  congeners  of  the  same  group,  which  in  a 
soup,  a purie,  or  a porridge,  may  be  made  to 
yield  a delicious  food.  In  Southern  Italy  a 
large  proportion  of  tho  diet  of  the  peasantry 
consists  in  pulse ; and  that  on  plains  where 
grows  the  white  Apulian  wheat  that  yields  the 
finest  wheat  flour  in  tho  world.  But  wheat 
flour,  though  there  moderate  in  price,  has  to  bo 
paid  for.  The  garden  yields  pulse,  for  more 
than  a third  of  tho  year,  at  a price  too  low  to 
need  any  stint  in  tho  healthy  appetite  of  the 
children.  The  English  cottager  who  would 
cultivate  pulse,  and  exchange  wheat  flour  for 
oatmeal,  would  grow  fat  and  flourishing,  with 
good  clothes  on  his  back  and  money  iu  his 
pocket,  alongside  of  the  man  who,  receiving  the 
same  wages,  goes  to  the  baker  for  his  daily 
loaves.  How  can  any  one  talk  seriously  about 
land  that  will  not  yield  sustenance  to  the 
labourer,  in  face  of  such  facts  as  these  ? 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  those  parts  of 
England  are  very  rare  in  which  land  will  not 
yield  an  ample  sustenance,  either  in  meal  or  in 
malt.  Where  wheat  will  not  thrive,  oats  may. 
Where  oats  are  not  available,  beaus  are  sure  to 
flourish.  Or  if  money,  rather  than  actual  food, 
bo  in  request,  there  is  the  unsleeping  industry  of 
the  forest,  that  only  requires  fair  play  to  pro- 
duce a steady  income  at  a very  low  minimum 
of  labour.  So  much  for  the  land.  Operations  of 
draining,  of  planting,  of  manuring,  on  whatever 
scale  they  may  be  undertaken,  will  repay  the 
cost  within  a few  years,  and  yield  50  per  cent, 
return  on  tho  outlay  for  ever  after.  These  are 
not  imaginings ; they  are  simple  rustio  facts. 
Of  the  total  acreage  of  England  only  three- 
quarters  are  now  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and 
grass.  In  Wales,  the  proportion  is  60  per  cent. 
In  Ireland,  it  is  78  per  cent.  In  Scotland,  it  is 
only  26  per  cent.  Out  of  the  77,828,947  acres 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  only  47,263,165  acres 
were  under  cultivation,  including  fallows,  in 
1877.  Out  of  the  balance  of  thirty  millions  of 
acres  have  to  be  deducted  the  areas  of  towns 
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and  cities,  the  sites  of  roads,  railways,  rivers, 
canals,  lakes,  and  ponds,  and  whatever  land 
may,  at  the  present  moment,  need  as  much  skill 
as  has  been  devoted  to  the  6,000  square  miles  of 
fenland  in  order  to  fit  it  to  support  and  to  repay 
cultivation.  But  when  all  is  allowed,  what  a 
margin  remains.  Nor  do  wo  believe  that  the 
“ laws  ” of  a quasi  science  that  breaks  down 
before  the  simple  question,  “Why  does  every 
cottager,  as  a rule,  pay  twice  as  much  as  he 
needs  do  for  the  food  of  his  family  ? ” are  to  bo 
taken  as  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  securing  a fair  return  from  a good  slice  of 
these  thirty  millions  of  acres. 

So  much  for  waste  land.  How  as  to  hands  ? 
The  last  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  we  have  at  hand  at  the  moment  is  that  for 
1875.  That  gives  a return  of  832,370  paupers 
on  January  1,  and  of  784,006  on  July  1, 1874. 
The  total  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor 
in  that  year  was  7,664,957t.,  beiug  our  heritage 
from  the  proceedings  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Of 
these,  114,324  in  the  winter  months,  and  101,601 
in  the  summer,  are  able-bodied  paupers.  Of 
course  it  will  be  said  by  a certain  school  that 
nothing  would  be  more  erroneous  in  principle 
than  to  turn  this  great  army  on  to  some  of 
those  works  of  drainage,  embankment,  recla- 
mation, and  irrigation,  that  make  the  difference 
between  an  annual  yield  of  nothing  and  one 
of  401.  per  acre.  The  labour  market  would 
be  disturbed  by  any  such  action.  An  indus- 
trial population  of  nearly  six  millions  (it  was 
6,137,725  for  England  and  Wales  in  1871)  would 
be  cruelly  wronged  by  setting  100,000  more 
sturdy  pairs  of  arms  to  work,  instead  of  feeding 
them  for  doing  nothing.  But  that  would  bo  a 
miserable  management  that  could  not  get  a 
pound’s  worth  of  work  per  week  out  of  each 
able-bodied  man.  And  there  would  be  a saving 
to  the  country  of  five  millions  per  annum,  or  of 
two-thirds  of  the  poor-rates.  Look  at  it  on  the 
principles  of  the  most  severe  and  stringent  econo- 
my,— only  apply  these  principles  to  facts,  instead 
of  talking  of  them  in  the  vague.  Let  us  say 
that  the  artificial  addition  of  100,000  labourers 
to  the  working  class  of,  say,  6,000,000,  would 
reduce  the  value  of  the  earning  power  of  each 
of  the  latter  by  one-sixtieth  part.  Taking  that 
earning  power, — not  the  (producing  power,  but 
the  consumption  of  wages, — at  2s.  per  diem  for 
800  days  in  the  year,  each  worker  would  theo- 
retically lose  one-sixtieth  part  of  301.  in  the  year. 
But  the  rate  of  incidence  of  the  poor-rate  is 
6s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum,  on  the  23  j millions  of 
estimated  population  at  the  date  cited.  This 
would  be  reduced,  by  the  product  of  the  labour 
proposed,  to  2s.  2d.  per  head. 

Now,  even  if  we  suppose  that  we  had 
unjustly  inflicted  a tax  of  103.  per  head  on 
the  working  classes,  it  would  thus  be  reduced 
to  5s.  6d.  per  head  in  the  first  instance; 
while  every  other  unit  of  the  population  is 
4s.  4d.  per  head  the  better  for  it.  That  would 
be  a good  reason  for  reducing  the  burdens 
on  the  industrial  classes  by  5s.  6d.  per  head  per 
annum,  wore  the  loss  actually  proved.  But 
the  fact  would  be,  according  to  all  experience, 
that  the  stimulus  given  to  consumption,  and  to 
production,  by  the  productive  employment  of 
this  added  body  of  able  men,  so  far  from 
lowering,  would  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and 
add  not  only  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but 
to  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes. 

Here,  however,  wo  have  but  one  item  in  the 
account.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  6,000,000 
workers  are  not  all  able-bodied  men,  but  must 
include  all  classes.  We  are  not  attempting 
prediction,  or  affecting  accuracy  of  estimate. 
Our  figures  are  only  intended  to  show  approxi- 
mately what  is  the  case.  But  if  we  consider  that 
only  1,200,000  out  of  the  6,000,000  are  picked  and 
able-bodied  men,  we  must  rate  their  individual 
average  earnings  at  much  above  301.  per  annum ; 
and  in  the  question  of  time  we  must  remember 
that  the  lower  the  rate  of  remuneration,  the 
wider  the  margin  of  unemployed  time.  Let  us 
take  1,200,000  picked  workmen,  working  fifty- 
two  hours  and  a half  per  week,  what  a fund  of  un- 
employed labour  is  there.  Tempt  the  workman 
to  make  up  the  old  rate  of  sixty  hours  per  week 
by  volunteer  labour, — by  tilling  his  garden,  by 
trimming  the  trees,  by  steady  occupation  of  a 
remunerative  kind  in  any  form  that  will  best 
suit  his  powers.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  ? It  would  be  equal  to  the  addition  of  another 
army  of  above  90,000  picked  labourers  t o the 
productive  power  of  the  country,  an  addition 
which,  when  we  further  add  the  extra  efforts  of 
the  4,800,000  less  able  workers,  will  be  at  the 
least  doubled.  And  their  work, — volunteer  work, 


— is  all  sheer  gain.  It  is  not  even  taken  out  of 
the  capital  or  the  strength  of  the  workman.  For 
this  moderate  tax  on  his  time  he  will  be  able  to 
afford  much  greater  comfort,  to  eat  more  meat, 
to  drink  a stronger  strike  of  ale,  to  lie  under  an 
extra  blanket.  lie  will  still  have  fourteen  hours 
per  diem  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  twenty- 
four  on  the  seventh,  or  108  hours  out  of  168,  for 
sleep,  refreshment,  improvement,  or  amusement. 
What  an  enormous  reserve  of  power  is  thus 
under  our  hands  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate. 

We  are  not  advocating  any  utopian  scheme. 
We  are  not  proposing  any  change  in  the  laws, 
or  any  heroic  change  anywhere.  But  we  are 
indicating  the  limits  of  the  question.  On  the 
one  hand  we  are  met  with  the  hard,  blank,  cold 
denial  that  any  improvement  can  be  made. 
Profit  and  loss  is  said  to  be  the  inexorable  law 
of  the  world ; a law  that  not  only  avenges 
itself,  but  is  always  Belf-acting  and  always 
exact.  Suggest  any  improvement,  of  any  kiud, 
the  reply  is  always  the  same, — “ If  it  would 
pay,  it  would  accomplish  itself.  If  it  will  not 
pay,  it  is  mischievous  to  attempt  to  introduce 
it.”  That  is,  reduced  to  its  true  nakedness,  the 
argument  which  we  cited  at  the  commencement 
of  these  remarks.  We  reply  that  the  assump- 
tion is  utterly  false.  A sense  of  profit  does  not 
rule  human  action.  So  far  from  acting  like 
hunger,  or  any  natural  instinct,  it  requires  a 
considerable  degree  of  education  to  be  imparted 
before  it  acts  at  all ; and  then  ten  to  one  it 
acts  wrongly.  For  example,  as  to  the  food  of  the 
cottager,  itf  is  an  economical  heresy  of  the 
direst  nature  to  assume  that  a man  will  rather 
pay  ten  shillings  for  food  that  is  not  the  most 
nutritious  than  five  shillings  for  food  that  is ; 
that  he  will  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  try 
whether  he  does  not  find  himself  better  nourished 
and  more  comfortable  and  strong  on  the  cheaper 
food.  Nevertheless,  this  is  what  occurs,  every 
day,  in  every  poor  family,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception. Therefore,  when  we  Bhow  how  easy  it 
is  to  add  to  the  income  of  the  cottager,  and  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  it  is  with  but  feeble 
hope  that  much  good  will  result  from  the 
advice.  But,  at  all  events,  we  have  said  enough 
to  explode  the  puerile  fallacy  of  the  economical 
non  possumus. 

We  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  re- 
member, and  we  remind  our  readers  of,  the 
miserable  failure  of  the  ateliers  in  Paris,  and  of 
other  efforts  anticipated  to  organise  labour  in 
France.  We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the 
ludicrous  though  lamentable  swindle  of  the  famino 
works  in  Ireland.  These  are  cases  in  which 
failure  has  been  the  natural  result  of  en- 
trusting the  direction  of  labour  to  incompetent 
hands,  generally  to  those  of  the  loudest-tongued 
patriot,  as  he  described  himself.  But  we  have 
also  witnessed  facts,  no  less  conclusive,  that 
weigh  in  the  other  scale.  We  have  witnessed 
the  gradual, — and  not  very  slow, — transforma- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer,  who,  at  his 
wages  of  9s.  per  week,  could  hardly  do  60  foot- 
tons  of  work  per  diem,  into  the  sturdy,  well- 
fed  railway  labourer,  who,  at  2s.  9d.  per  diem, 
turned  over  his  128  foot-tons  of  work  without 
distress.  Wise  direction,  good  food,  and  that 
sympathy  which  is  the  best  bond  between 
master  and  man,  effected  this  change,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  both.  The  country  magi- 
strates, indeed,  remonstrated  at  the  raising  the 
rate  of  wages.  But  the  work  had  to  be  done. 
There  was  but  one  way  of  doing  it  properly ; 
and  the  country  was  the  gainer  all  round ; so 
much  the  gainer  that  in  the  remote  districts  of 
Wales  or  of  Cornwall  the  price  of  transport  was 
reduced  by  five-sixths,  and  the  country  markets 
were  brought  into  relation  with  those  of  the 
great  centres  of  production  and  of  consumption. 

In  how  many  cases  might  not  a similar  effect 
be  produced  under  the  guidance  of  competent 
advice?  It  is  not  against,  but  with,  nature 
that  such  improvers  have  to  work  ; with  the 
human  nature  of  the  workfolk,  so  soon  as  they 
begin  to  understand  what  is  going  on,  and  with 
the  physical  nature  of  the  inorganic  and  organic 
world.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  a paper, 
based  on  a memoir  in  the  “Annales  des  Ponts 
et  Chaussees,”  was  received  by  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  giving  an  account  of  some  of 
those  reclamation  works  on  the  Landes  of  Bor- 
deaux, which  were  suggested  by  one  of  our  own 
contributors  in  1855.  More  than  half  a million 
of  money  has  been  laid  out,  under  State  direc- 
tion, in  draining,  in  sinking  wells,  and  in  making 
roads  through  1,500,000  acres  of  land  of  much 
the  same  superficial  character  as  that  between 
Southampton  and  Christchurch.  “Everywhere 
and  in  every  reipoet,”  says  Mr.  George  Wilson, 
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“the  results  of  forest  cultivation  are  hig 
satisfactory.”  In  1877  the  timber  on  a_plo' 
11  acres,  which  had  been  planted  in  1S50, -\ 
sold  for  1921.,  or  171.  9s.  per  acre.  The  valu< 
the  plantations,  after  thirty  years’  growth 
estimated  at  nearly  15,000,0001.  In  anot 
forty  years  it  will  have  reached  49,000,01 
Excepting  the  annual  cost  of  supervision  i 
tendence, — which  is  not  given,  but  which  is 
high,— this  is  tho  result  just  secured  by 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  the  Channel  un 
State  interference.  Forty-nine  millions  ster] 
produced,  chiefly  by  nature,  in  two  generate 
for  the  first  outlay  of  540,0001.,  and  the  am 
employment  of  an  amount  of  labour  which  j 
bably  will  be  covered  by  the  sale  of  turpent 
of  lop,  and  of  thinnings.  And  this  frou 
hungry,  fever-smitten,  ague-haunted  soil,  a 
which,  as  we  have  seen  it  lying  waste,  it  mi? 
with  some  show  of  reason,  have  been  urged  f 
it  “ would  not  yield  sustenance  wages  to  < 
labourer.” 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  cultivation  on 
Hampshire  wastes  is  a far  easier  problem  ij 
was  that  of  the  desert  Landes  of  Gascony.  J 


NOTES  ON  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRi 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.,  at  the  last  met 
of  the  Institute,  read  the  following  paper  :: 

The  Crypt— Records  of  Old  St,  PauVs.. 

For  the  last  seven  years,  or  thereabout 
Dean  and  Chapter  have  endeavoured  to  i 
the  crypt  both  useful  for  ecclesiastical  purj 
and  more  worthy  as  tho  burying-place  of  I 
trious  public  characters  and  artists  than  it 
to  be,  Until  lately,  only  a small  part  lias 
shown  to  the  public,  and,  with  the  except! 
the  immediate  centre,  containing  tho  tom 
Lord  Nelson  and  the  contiguous  chambt 
which  the  sarcophagus  of  the  great  Du1 
Wellington  is  placed,  it  was  dark  and  um 
for.  Much  of  (it  was  devoted  to  stowai 
materials,  a large  portion  of  these  beinj 
scaffoldings  which  were  usod  for  tho  s< 
children’s  festival,  and  the  remainder  se 
for  various  necessary  purposes  of  the  catb 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  these  last,  the  i 
has  been  formed  into  what  may  be  cal; 
Campo  Santo.  The  walls  have  been  clea: 
the  soot  of  generations,  and  the  floor  is  i 
process  of  being  laid  down  with  mosaic  te 
in  various  colours  and  of  classical  design.  .1 

4.000  square  feet  have  already  been  so  trig 

3.000  more  are  decided  on  but  not  yet  exec* 
and  by  degrees  tho  rest  will  no  doubt  ijg 
The  eastern  part  lias  been  arranged  for  if 
servico,  which  takes  place  every  morninig 
evening  at  eight  o’clock,  and  on  Sunday .B 
ings  the  Holy  Communion  is  there  celeb* 
viz.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel  ||| 
Faith.  Around  this  part  of  the  crypt  » 
been  arranged  the  remains  of  certain  jEj 
mental  effigies  which  were  rescued  from  tpf< 
cathedral,  and  which  Dugdale’s  accurate,^ 
taken  before  the  Fire  enabled  us  to  idijfc 
They  have  each  been  mounted  on^a  simpinj 
of  altar-tomb,  with  the  name  inscribed,  lift 
record  names  well  known  in  the  sixifcn 
century,  viz.,  Hewett,  Cockayne,  I kn*( 
Heneage,  Wolley,  Baskerville,  and  some  .'An 
The  central  nave  in  the  crypt  has  noijfc 
opened  for  its  full  length  of  about  450  iW 
the  bronze  car  whioh  conveyed  the  bodyljjB 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  cathedral  in  IjB* 
ber,  1852,  and  which  for  a number  ofjgi 
oocupied  a chamber  near  the  centre,  a 45* 
minated  the  part  shown  to  the  public,,  h.i^ft 
removed  to  the  extreme  west.  This  -|W 
portion  of  the  nave  is  now  divided  frf|«f 
side  aisles,  to  which,  with  the  transepjlw 
workshops  and  stores  are  relegated  by  w ;“* 
iron  railing.  It  was  tho  opening  the  t If1* 
crypt  for  this  purpose  that  led  indirect!}® 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  Old  St.  Pauli1!00 
of  the  arches  contained  the  huge  ga6i#r' 
which  entirely  blocked  it  up.  It  was  ei 
not  only  for  proper  appearance,  but  Amt 
and  air,  that  this  should  be.  removed,  a F;L 
was  dug  for  it  on  the  outside  to  the  ilhj. 
the  nave.  This  pit  is  carried  down  to ;.Pf 
of  about  10  ft.  from  the  ground-line  5^ 
churchyard.  The  foundations  of  the  ci  lrJ; 
walls  go  considerably  deeper,  so  that  tli|?[ 
no  question  of  undermining  them.  Jus;  * 1 
edge  of  this  pit,  and  about  9 ft.  from:  * 
face,  was  found  a piece  of  stonework  ei>  •' 

l in  situ,  which  had  clearly  some  connex.r 
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j old  fabric.  The  mortar  was  different  from 
t used  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  from  its 
ition  it  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
•k.  Thore  was  embedded  in  it  the  frustrum 
x column,  apparently  Norman,  from  which  it 
cued  that  this  piece  of  foundation  belonged 
some  of  the  fourteenth-century  work,  and 
t the  Norman  fragment  was  old  material 
ived  from  the  original  choir,  or  perhaps  from 
Faith’s  Church,  demolished  in  1256.  This 
, then,  seemed  in  all  probability  a relic  of 
. St.  Paul’s.  I fortunately  had  in  my  office 
opy  of  the  plan  contained  amongst  the  Wren 
lection  in  All  Souls’  Library,  Oxford,  which 
resents  the  now  cathedral  placed  upon  the 
,*  and  from  this  plan  I assumed  I had  hit 
i n the  foundation  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the 

[sage  leading  from  the  cloister  into  the 
pter-houso.  I reported  my  discovery  to  the 
J,n  and  Chapter,  and  obtained  from  them 
[mission  to  make  a few  moro  trials  for  other 
lis  of  the  old  structure. 

i uided  by  the  plan,  I sunk  a pit  more  to  the 
jtward,  to  try  for  one  of  the  buttresses  of 
ij  chapter-house,  but  with  no  result.  The 
ih  even  showed  no  sign  of  having  been  dis- 
ced. I then  tried  backwards  towards  the 
i,  thinking  that  I might  at  least  get  hold  of 
[•her  part  of  the  cloister.  The  plan  again 
red  faithless ; but  a little  more  burrowing 
tarda  the  east  revealed  a fragment  of  what 
jjiought  might  be  a buttress  of  the  main 
[•sept  wall, — that  is,  of  the  western  wall  of 
south  transept.  This  was  about  the  same 
h below  the  surface  as  the  first  discovered 
ment ; and  this,  whilst  it  gave  clear  evidence 
something  was  amiss  with  the  plan,  pointed 
x more  likely  place  for  the  next  trial,  and 
•esult  at  once  appeared  to  prove  the  correct- 
of  the  hypothesis,  for  the  next  morning 
ilerk  of  works  came  to  tell  me  with  much 
faotion  that  part  of  the  cloister-wall  with 
fflcresses  had  been  found,  and  the  south- 
internal  angle  soon  followed.  These  founda- 
l,  too,  were  at  no  great  depth  from  the  sur- 
and  their  excavation  was  no  great  difficulty, 
of  the  great  buttresses  of  the  chapter- 
e rewarded  our  further  investigation,  but 
m were  all,  for  the  other  buttresses  of  the 
'iter-house  had  been  entirely  rooted  up, 
.xly  for  the  requirements  of  the  new  structure, 

} partly  for  th<S  drains.  We  also  found  the 
nal  south-east  angle  of  the  cloister  and 
of  the  street  wall,  and  the  internal  south- 
9 angle,  and  some  traces  of  the  external 
■3  ooi’responding  to  it.  The  pavement  in 
jral  places  exists,  composed  of  squares  and 
iiges  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  is  about  14  ft. 
V the  pavement  of  the  present  cathedral, 
very  nearly  on  a level  with  the  street  to  the 
'U.  These  remains  belong  to  the  lower  story 
jhat  Sir  Christopher  Wren  has  described  as 
ihapter-houso  of  a more  elegant  Gothick 
her  with  a cloyster  of  two  stories  high.” 
|hiatorians  of  the  cathedral  inform  us  that 
ihapter-liouse  was  begun  to  be  built  in 
; but  when  we  study  the  detail  of  the 
dings,  which  are  very  small  and  refined,  it 
possible  to  attribute  so  early  a date, 
•rtheless,  both  Hollar’s  view  and  some 
kins  of  tracery  which  were  dug  up  during 
I'xcavations  point  to  a general  desigu  which 
d almost  fit  in  with  the  period  assigned, 
probability  is  that  the  work  is  actually  of 
pud  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  that  an 
>r  design  had,  with  some  modifications, 
carried  out. 

|0  vaulting  of  the  chapter-house,  although 
jbuilding  was  octagonal,  was  arranged  (in 
rawer  story,  at  any  rate)  so  as  to  rest  upon 
central  columns.  This  is  shown  in  all  the 
i.  and  the  base  of  the  middle  vaulting 

(is  curiously  divergent  from  the  others 
h follow  the  octagonal  arrangement  for  this 
3se.  All  the  chapter-house  shafts  and 
i are  of  Caen  stone,  but  those  of  the  cloister 
t>f  Purbeck  marble.  All  are  extremely  well 
amd  elegantly  profiled. 

;aring  the  effects  of  frost  upon  this  newly- 
ijpd  masonry,  I had  them  twice  coated  with 
'.wax,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
1 far  they  seem  to  have  well  resisted  the 
■Vn  of  the  weather,  whilst  some  of  the  stones 
Jio  same  material  which,  not  being  in  situ,  were 
(•jo  themselves,  have  been  much  affected  by  it. 
xplan  is  submitted,  showing  the  whole  of  our 
'ivories,  to  a scale  of  3 in.  to  10  ft.,  and  all 
‘uiouldings  are  given  more  at  large,  the  bases 


i reduced  copy  of  this  plau  is  published  in  Mr.  Lone- 
1 work,  "The  Three  Cathedrals. ” 


full-size,  the  others  half-size.  These  discoveries 
show  the  angles  of  the  cloister,  and  enable  us  to 
recover  with  great  precision  the  centre  of  the 
chapter-house.  When  these  are  compared  with 
the  Oxfoi’d  plan,  thei'e  is  found  to  be  an  error 
both  southwards  and  eastwards,  amounting  to 
about  10  ft.  in  each  direction.  In  other  respects 
the  cloister  is  accurately  blocked  out,  and  the 
length  and  breadth  are  in  very  close  agreement 
with  the  dimensions.  It  is  a matter  of  very 
great  interest  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
the  plan  must  be  given  up  as  hopelessly  inaccu- 
rate to  at  least  the  above  extent,  or  whether 
there  may  not  bo  what  may  be  called  an  occult 
reasou  for  the  particular  error  I have  noticed, 
which  does  not  vitiate  the  plan  altogether.  I 
have  prepared  a plan  of  the  existing  cathedral, 
from  measurements  to  the  same  scale  as  the 
Oxford  plan,  and  find  that  the  two  agree  very 
well  indeed.  This  is,  therefore,  presumably  in 
its  favour.  Then  we  have  to  consider  what  was 
the  object  of  this  particular  plan,  not  the  detail 
of  the  architecture,  which  is  merely  sketched 
on  the  plan,  but  the  exhibition  of  the  divergence 
of  the  axial  lines  of  the  two  buildings. 

There  are  great  peculiarities  about  this  plan. 
The  line  which  is  shown  for  the  west  front  is 
very  considerably  out  of  square  with  that  which 
is  given  as  the  axis  of  the  cathedral : neither  is 
the  axis  of  the  transept  square  with  it.  The 
latter  is  shown  a3  almost  parallel  to  the  west 
front.  The  east  end,  again,  is  an  oblique  line. 
Let  us  compare  this  plan  with  other  plans  of 
old  St.  Paul’s.  I do  not  undervalue  Mr.  Ferrey’s 
careful  and  elaborate  plan,  but  am  considering 
original  documents  only.  The  plan  is  very 
nearly  to  the  same  scale  as  that  given  by  Dug- 
dale,  engraved  by  Hollar,  but  there  are  some 
differences  which  show  it  to  be  an  independent 
document.  There  is  also  among  the  All  Souls 
Wren  Collection  drawings  a larger  plan  on 
vellum,  but  it  is  not  itself  original,  and  the 
following  account  of  its  authorship  has  been 
given  me  : — “ The  plan  is  on  vellum,  and  Elmes, 
in  his  catalogue  of  Wren’s  drawings,  says  of  it, 

‘ Mr.  Gutch  tells  me  that  Mr.  Buckler  copied 
it  for  Sir  H.  Englefield.’  ” Nevertheless,  it 
seems  from  the  above  to  have  been  copied  from 
something  else,  perhaps  from  an  old  plan  which 
was  falling  to  pieces,  and  it  certainly  represents 
the  cloister  and  chapter-house  with  great  accu- 
racy. I will  call  this  the  Oxford  plan  No.  2. 

There  is  also  a small-scale  plan,  engraved  by 
Loggan,  and  published  by  Thomas  Bowles, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  about  1714,  but  I think 
the  engraving  itself  must  be  considerably  older. 
Thu3  we  have,  at  any  rate,  four  plans  to  refer 
to,  and  thei’e  is  the  tradition  preserved  by  Stow 
that  the  old  cathedral  wa3  690  ft.  long.  This 
statement  Mr.  Ferrey  has  discussed  at  length  in 
his  contribution  to  Mr.  Longman’s  work,  “ The 
Three  Cathedrals,”  and,  I think,  has  very  justly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  figure  is  an 
error,  and  that  the  proper  statement  should 
have  been  DXC.  instead  of  DCXC.  This  extreme 
length  is  at  variance  with  all  the  plans,  although 
some  approach  to  it  is  made  in  the  Oxford  plau 
No.  2,  which  appoars  to  give  the  length  of  660  ft. 
The  discovery  of  the  cloister  enables  the  scales 
put  upon  these  drawiogs  to  be  tested,  and  they 
do  not  any  of  them  bear  the  test  very  well. 
The  Oxford  plan  No.  1,  however, — that  which 
shows  the  two  cathedrals, — when  a proper  scalo 
is  made  for  it,  from  the  full  length  of  507  ft., 
that  is,  from  the  extremity  of  the  present  apse 
to  the  Western  Towers  inclusive,  shows  exactly 
the  proper  measure  for  the  south  wall  of  the 
cloister,  which  is  a strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  general  correctness  of  the  drawing, 
excepting  as  to  scale,  which  may  have  been 
added  by  a different  hand.  The  simplest  test 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  plans  in  comparing 
them  inter  se,  is  that  of  the  proportion  between 
the  nave  and  the  choir  taken  from  the  centre  of 
the  tower.  These  aro  the  results  : — 

Nave.  Choir. 

Hollar’s  plan  1,000  ...  901- 

Oxford  plan  No.  1 — ...  880 

„ No.  2 — ...  998 

The  small  plan (Loggan’s)  1,000  ...  962 

There  are  thus  two  pairs  which  hold  together 
pretty  fairly,  Hollar’s  and  the  Oxford  No.  1 in 
giving  mean  proportion  of  1,000  to  less  than 
900,  and  two  others  which  hold  well  together  in 
giving  a much  larger  proportion. 

There  ai’e  a considerable  number  of  per- 
spective views  extant,  and  if  wo  examine  these 
together  (however  divergent  they  may  be  among 
themselves)  the  mean  result  may  be  used  to 
check  the  plans.  Dugdale  gives  two.  The. 


same  engraved  sheet  which  contains  Loggan’s 
plan  gives  three.  These  results  are  here  tabu- 
lated : — 


Dugdale — North 

Nave. 
1,000  . 

Choir. 

..  795 

Dugdale — South 

1,000  . 

..  785 

Loggan — North  

1,000  . 

..  752 

Loggan — South  

1,000  . 

..  917 

And  to  a smaller  scale  on 
the  same  sheet — South 

1,000  . 

..  890 

Mean... 

1,000  . 

..  828 

My  object  in  this  investigation  is  to  establish 
the  probability  of  the  Oxford  plan  No.  1 being 
trustworthy ; and  the  evidence  of  the  perspec- 
tive views  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  favour  of  this 
probability,  in  reducing  the  ratio  of  the 
length  of  the  nave  to  that  of  the  choir. 
Another  argument  in  its  favour  is  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  the  extent  of  our  churchyard  to 
the  east  is  exactly  the  difference  of  length  shown 
between  the  old  and  new  cathedral  on  the  plan. 
And  in  the  account  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
works  in  the  “ Pai’entalia,”  it  is  stated  that  the 
commissioners  for  rebuilding  the  City  had  settled 
and  had  obtained  Parliamentary  sanction  for  the 
width  of  all  the  streets  before  anything  had  been 
fully  determined  about  the  design  for  the  new 
fabric.  It  seems,  therefore,  extremely  probable 
that  the  street  defines  most  accurately  the  extent 
of  the  old  cathedral,  and  that  this  is  again  in 
favour  of  the  Oxford  plan  No.  1. 

The  primd  facie  poiuts  which  make  against  it 
aro, — first,  that  it  does  not  fit  our  new  dis- 
coveries ; secondly,  that  the  internal  detail  is 
drawn  in  an  obviously  careless  manner,  the 
pillars  of  the  central  tower  alone  seemiug  to 
have  been  properly  laid  down,  and  the  rest 
merely  sketched  in  hap-hazard ; and,  lastly, 
the  curiously  oblique  lines  of  the  fronts  and 
ends,  &c.,  which  I have  already  noticed.*  I 
think,  however,  that  I shall  be  able  to  show 
that  the  last-mentioned  primd  facie  doubtful 
point  (that  of  the  oblique  ends)  is  really  an 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  plan  ; that  the 
second  is  nothing  more  than  inattention  to  a 
detail  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gist  of 
the  drawing,  and  that  the  first-named  misfit 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  draughtsman 
was  put  out  by  an  irregularity  of  which  he  had 
no  previous  experience,  namely,  a deflection  of 
the  axis  of  the  choir  from  that  of  the  nave. 
This  appears  to  bo  the  solution  of  the  whole 
difficulty,  and  when  the  drawing  is  corrected  for 
this  peculiar  arrangement,  everything  fits  in  its 
place,  and  the  oblique  lines  are  all  of  them 
reduced  to  their  proper  square  directions.  And 
now  the  plan  becomes  intelligible.  But  I have 
additional  evidence,  and  will  here  quote  a 
passage  from  the  “ Parehtalia,”  which  is  very 
much  to  the  point : — 

“ The  reasons  for  changing  the  site  of  the 
church,  and  taking  up  all  tho  old  foundations  aro 
chiefly  these  : — First,  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
rebuilding  the  City  had  enacted  that  all  the 
high  streets  (of  which  that  which  loads  round  the 
south  side  of  St.  Paul’s  was  one)  should  be  40  ft. 
broad,  but  the  old  foundations  straightened  the 
stroet  towards  the  east  end  to  under  30  ft. 

Secondly,  the  churchyard  on  tho  north  side 
was  wide,  and  afforded  room  that  way  to  give 
the  new  fabric  a more  free  and  graceful  aspect. 

Thirdly,  to  have  built  on  the  old  foundations 
must  have  confined  the  surveyor  too  much  to 
the  old  plan  and  form  ; the  ruinous  walls  in  no 
part  were  to  be  trusted  again,  nor  would  tho  old 
and  new  work  unite  or  stand  together  without 
cracks. 

It  being  found  expedient  therefore  to  change 
the  foundations,  he  took  the  advantage  of  more 
room  northward,  aud  laid  the  middle  line  of  the 
new  work  moro  declining  to  the  north-east  than 
it  was  before,  which  was  not  dueea9t  and  west, 
neither  did  the  old  front  of  the  cathedral  lie 
direct  from  Ludgate,  as  it  does  not  at  present, 
which  was  not  practicable  without  purchasing 
and  taking  down  a great  number  of  houses  and 
the  aid  of  Parliament.  This,  though  much 
wished  for,  ho  was  not  able  to  effect.  The  Com- 
missioners for  rebuilding  the  City  had  in  tho 
first  place  marked  and  staked  out  all  the  streets, 
and  tho  Parliament  confirmed  their  report, 
before  anything  had  been  fully  determined  about 
the  design  for  the  now  fabric.  The  proprietors 
of  the  ground,  with  much  eagerness  and  haste, 
had  begun  to  build;  accordingly,  an  incredible 
progress  had  been  made  in  a very  short  time, 
many  fair  and  large  houses  erected,  and  every 


* The  oblique  line  of  the  we3t  front  is  also  shown  in 
LoR^au’s  plan. 
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foot  of  ground  in  that  trading  and  populous 
part  of  the  town  was  highly  estimated.” 

It  is  here  then  stated,  upon  the  authority  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  that  the  axis  of  the  now 
cathedral  was  set  more  declining  to  the  north- 
east than  it  was  before.  But  how  if  the  cloister 
wall  shows  that  the  nave  declined  to  the  south- 
east instead  of  the  north-east  ? Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  an  astronomer,  was  not  a man  to  be 
mistaken  in  a matter  of  east  and  west,  but  he 
may  have  put  down  to  irregularity,  which  he 
more  than  once  mentions  in  connexion  with  the 
choir,  the  deflection  of  its  axis,  and  with  it  the 
north-easterly  tendency  of  the  whole  cathedral. 
These  bearings  are  as  follow  : — 

The  new  cathedral  to  the  north- 
east   6°  28' 

Tho  cloister  wall  and  chaptor- 

houso  0°  59*to  the  south-east. 

But  tho  general  axis  of  tho 
cathedral  to  tho  north-east  ...  3°  15' 

That  is,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Oxford 
plan  No.  1 correctly  shows  the  correlation  of  the 
old  and  new  fabric  at  the  east  end.  That  this 
was  correctly  marked  on  the  plan,  both  at  the 
east  and  west,  I have  scarcely  any  doubt ; but 
as  the  whole  of  the  foundations  of  the  choir 
must  have  been  removed,  our  only  chance  of 
proof  from  the  spade  will  be  in  the  possible  dis- 
covery of  the  foundations  of  Paul’s  Cross,  of 
which  I by  no  means  despair.  But  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea  of  a deflection 
of  tho  axis.  In  the  case  we  are  contemplating, 
it  must  have  been  certainly  large, — not  much  less 
thau  4°.  There  is,  however,  in  a fine  abbey 
church, — Whitby, — an  instance  very  muoh  more 
considerable. 

To  tabulato  such  casos  as  are  known  to  me, — 

Whitby  6*  2/ 

Old  St.  Paul’s,  hypothesis 3°  65' 

LichQeld  1*  45' 

St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  has  it  to  a very  consider- 
able degree,  3’  20".  Tho  abovo  all  incline  to 
tho  north,  which  is  tho  general  direction  ; but 
there  are  instances  of  deflection  to  the  south. 
Other  cathedrals  may  be  cited  for  a smaller 
amount  from  my  own  observation  ; I may  name 
York,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  and  Lincoln,  as 
designed  by  Bishop  ltemigius,  but  afterwards 
the  axis  was  straightened  by  Grostete  ; also  to 
a small  but  very  perceptible  extent,  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome. 

If  wo  assume  tho  nave  to  havo  been  square 
with  the  west  front,  and  that  its  central  line 
was  correctly  shown  on  the  plan,  and  then  set 
it  out  on  this  hypothesis,  not  only  do  the  cloister 
and  ohapter-houso  agree  very  nearly  indeed  with 
their  real  places,  but  the  south  wall  of  St. 
Gregory’s  Church  falls  centrally  upon  a piece  of 
foundation,  which  was  discovered  in  tho  altera- 
tions made  about  six  years  ago  at  tho  west  end, 
viz.,  a strong  Portland  stone  foundation,  which 
probably  belonged  to  some  classical  addition  by 
Inigo  Jones,  where  a central  entrance-door  is 
shown  on  some  of  tho  drawings.  The  strongest 
argument,  however,  is  to  come.  On  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  position  of  the  nave  must  be  so 
corrected,  I ventured  a fow  days  ago  to  ask  for 
and  obtained  leave  to  dig  in  the  north  church- 
yard for  the  traces  of  the  north  transept  wall, 
' and  found  them  in  the  very  first  pit,  within  2 ft. 
of  the  centre  of  the  hole.  The  whole  of  the  work 
wost  of  the  tower  is  thus  shown  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan,  after  correction  in  tho  manner 
above  explained,  and  the  axis  of  the  transept 
agrees  in  direction  with  the  plan,  and  all  this  comes 
by  moving  it  on  the  western  extremity  of  the 
axis  as  a pivot.  I think,  then,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  eastern  extremity  had  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  present  cathedral  that  the  plan  shows, 
and  this  implies  the  deflection  of  the  axis  of  the 
choir.  The  deflection  we  are  supposing  could 
not  havo  been  contrived  without  much  inequality 
iu  some  of  the  choir  arches;  some  must  have 
been  spread  out  and  others  contracted.  On 
this  point  we  have  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
evidence,  taken  from  the  “ Parentalia,”  p.  274, 
“ Lastly  the  intercolumniations  or  spaces  be- 
tween the  Pillars  of  the  Quire  next  adjoining  to 
the  Tower  are  very  unequal.”  This  is  exactly 
what  must  have  occurred  with  a deflected  axis. 

The  Oxford  plan  No.  1 shows  the  axial  lines 
as  coincident  at  the  extremity  of  the  old  choir. 
This  would  seem  a very  probable  arrangement. 
But  in  stating  this,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
words  of  the  “Parentalia,”  quoted  above,  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  took  advantage  of  more  room 
northward,  &c.  Tho  Oxford  plan,  however,  as 
it  stands,  Bhows  a larger  area  of  the  new 
cathedral  to  tho  south  of  the  old  ; whereas  the 
amended  plan  gives  the  preponderance,  although 


only  a small  one,  to  the  north  side.  I claim, 
however,  that  the  first  purpose  and  end  of  that 
plan  is  that  it  was  intended  to  show  the  axial 
deviations  of  the  two  cathedrals,  and  that  ;t 
placed  them  at  the  east  and  west  extremities 
correctly,  whatever  it  did  elsewhere  ; and  if  so, 
there  must  have  been  the  deflection  of  axis  which 
I have  spoken  of.  It  is  to  be  observed  further 
that  the  plan  as  drawn  shows  the  eastern  wall 
very  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
correction  of  the  axis  in  the  way  proposed  brings 
it  very  nearly  square.  Thus  the  only  way  to 
reconcile  this  plan  with  the  new  discoveries,  if 
wo  retain  tho  eastern  points  of  coincidence,  is 
by  a deflection;  and  if  there  was  no  deflection, 
a plan  which  after  a simple  readjustment  has 
proved  itself  accurate  at  the  north  transept, 
must  be  entirely  discredited  as  to  its  representa- 
tion of  tho  east  end. 

Tho  arguments  against  the  deflection  are  the 
silence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  on  the  point, 
and  that  straight  axes  are  shown  on  this  and  in 
the  other  two  plans,  viz.,  Hollar’s  and  Loggan’s 
(for  the  Oxford  plan  No.  2 lacks  authenticity), 
and  the  wordsof  tho“  Parentalia”  that  “ The  sur- 
veyor took  advantage  of  more  room  northward,  ’ 
may  be  quoted  in  this  sense  ; but  this  last  point 
is  neutralised  by  the  consideration  that  the  same 
passage  speaks  of  the  axis  of  old  St.  Paul  s as 
declining  north  of  east,  which  could  not  have 
been  true  of  an  undeflected  axis,  for  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  axis  of  the  nave  did  not 
decline  to  the  north-east  at  all.  Besides,  the 
orientation  would  then  have  been  so  nearly  true 
that  he  would  scarcely  have  said  it  was  not  so 
without  some  qualification.  The  confirmation 
I hope  for  may  perhaps  come  from  the  founda- 
tions of  Paul’s  Cross.  This  interesting  struc- 
ture is  shown  on  tho  Oxford  plan  No.  2 and  the 
place  is  confirmed  by  several  old  perspective 
views. 

It  is  true  that  the  plan  wo  are  now  consider- 
ing gives  an  impossible  extension  to  tho  choir, 
but  tho  compiler  was  probably  influenced  by 
S tow’s  figure  of  GOO;  but  I think  his  place 
for  Paul’s  Cross  about  opposite  the  buttress 
dividing  the  second  and  third  bay  of  tho  choir, 
and  his  distance  from  tho  cathedral  itself,  may 
be  allowed  to  have  much  weight,  especially  as 
ho  has  rendered  the  duo  proportions  of  the 
chapter.house  to  the  cloister,  which  neither 
Hollar's  plan  nor  the  Oxford  plan  No.  1 has  pro- 
perly represented. 

The  Proposed  Alterations  in  the  Churchyard. 

There  is  an  agreement  between  the  City  of 
London  and  the  Dean  and  Chaptei'  of  St.  Paul  s 
which  I trust  will  be  favourable  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  churchyard  in  question,  as 
there  appear  to  be  no  graves  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  most  probable  site.  In 
carrying  out  these  arrangements,  care  will  be 
taken,  by  the  expiess  stipulation  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  the  no  less  cordial  desire  of  the 
City  Architect,  to  preserve  the  old  remains 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  allow  them 
to  be  well  seen. 

The  New  Peal  of  Bells. 

I have  on  my  programme  a few  remarks  to 
make  on  the  bells  which  have  lately  been  added 
to  the  cathedral  and  hung  in  the  north  tower. 
This  tower,  although  in  the  general  view  of  the 
cathedral  it  does  not  seem  a large  object,  now 
contains  all  on  one  level  twelve  bells,  which  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  considers  the  heaviest  peal  that 
can  be  rung.  The  tenor  is  62  cwt.,  and  the  total 
peal  weighs  about  272  cwt.  The  original  floor, 
which  seems  to  have  been  calculated  for  a much 
lighter  peal,  had  in  consequence  to  be  strength- 
ened. This  has  been  done  by  powerful  struts, 
two  from  each  face  of  the  tower,  meoting  in  a 
quadrate  collar  arrangement,  which  strengthens 
the  whole  floor.  The  timbers  are  large,  gene- 
rally IS  in.  deep,  and  some  as  much  as  16  in. 
broad,  either  oak  or  of  teak.  The  frame  also  is 
very  solid.  The  effect  produced  by  the  swinging 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  metal  composing  the 
peal  is  almost  nil.  I have,  whilst  the  ringing 
was  going  on,  placed  my  hand  between  the 
timbers  of  the  frame  and  the  stonework  of  the 
tower,  and  have  felt  nothing  more  than  tho 
slightest  possible  palpitating  movement,  very 
similar  to  that  of  my  pulse,  and  scarcely  more 
perceptible.  The  bells  were  cast  and  hung  by 
Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  and  are  the 
gift  of  the  Corporation  and  some  of  the  leading 
companies  of  the  city  of  London. 

The  Decoration  Scheme. 

The  position  of  tho  scheme  for  tho  embellish- 
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ment  of  St.  Paul’s  is  this.  A sub-committ 
have  recommended  the  adoption  of  a desl 
left  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens  for  the  picto:: 
treatment  of  the  dome  in  mosaic.  The  Preside 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Mr.  Poynter  h i 
agreed  to  assist  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  if 
committee  in  carrying  out  this  design,  v 
such  modifications  as  the  proper  selection^ 
the  subject  entails,  and  they  are  now  consiu1 
ing  the  proper  means  of  carrying  out  the  yl' 
posal,  which  is  to  begin  by  a full-sized  v 
toon  placed  up  in  the  dome  itself,  so  thatili 
scale  of  the  work  may  be  thoroughly  settled! 
adjusted  to  its  proper  situation.  This  w 
both  preliminary  and  final,  will  necessarily  t, 
a considerable  time. 

In  connexion  with  the  embellishment  of <) 
dome,  it  may  interest  the  members  to  conti 
a very  curious  evidence  of  thought  by  the  1 
ful  and  scientific  designer  of  the  catheq 
which  I found  out  when  making  the  ca: 
measurements  of  the  configuration  of 
cupola  which  was  requisite  for  this  undortat 
These  measurements  for  the  section  were  tij 
with  the  help  of  the  theodolite,  and  iu  se~ 
ways,  so  as  to  check,  or  I may  rather  say 
firm,  one  another,  so  that  I havo  no  doul 
their  accuracy  within  some  fraction  of  an  i 
Having  got  the  measurements,  I was  soon: 
to  make  out  a system  of  threo  centres, 
radii  of  about  67  ft.,  46  ft.,  and  60  ft. 
which  afforded  an  exceedingly  closo  appro: 
tion  to  the  figure.  But  I spent  a great  dei 
time  in  endeavouring  to  make  out  a la 
design  combining  those  centres  and  radii] 
last  it  struck  me  that  the  arc  of  a pan 
which  should  be  tangent  to  tho  sloping  s 
the  drum  at  the  springing,  and  of  whici 
central  line  or  axis  of  symmetry  was  incliil 
the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  51°  30’,  might 
a probable  solution.  These  data,  com 
with  the  springing  and  culminating  poit 
the  dome,  enabled  the  elements,  as  thdB 
called,  of  the  curve  to  be  calculated,  and™ 
done,  although  it  differed  a very  little  fre 
contour  of  the  dome  as  executed,  it  exp] 
the  position  of  the  centres  and  radii  w 
had  been  seeking, — absolutely.  Tho 

spondences  are  hero  exhibited  : — 


After  adjusting  tho  measured  and 
the  calculated  dimensions  at  the 
bottom  and  the  top,  that  is  at  tho 


A difFercifi 
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dome,  we  have  for  Ft. 

hese  equivalent  heights,  at 40'30  

;;  ” ” ” 37-65 

And  at  the  height  of  about  55  00  ft.,  where  the 
horizontal  measures  hnve  been  equated,  a 
difference  in  vertical  measure  of 


A FEW  SUGGESTIONS  RESPECTING 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A ■ 
NATIONAL  THEATRE  IN  ENGLAlE 


The  overflowing  audiences  which,  '[UK 
happy  to  hear,  are  nightly  and  enthusiailb 
testifying  the  interest  taken  by  the  pit ■hOS-: 
public  in  the  laudable  exertions  of  Mrlfb 
Irving,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  to  do  jup^fi 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  triumphant:^.!, 
tradicts  the  sweeping  assertions  of  the  opijBfcftf 
of  the  movement  in  favour  of  an  English  ; fcB 
expressly  devoted  to  the  highest  objectcfljfti 
Drama  (1),  that  the  masterpieces  of  oqw 
dramatists  are  no  longer  attractive,  and 
the  representation  of  them  may  be  con;$J  i 
entrusted  to  the  spirit  of  personal  entire 
Various  minor  objections  to  the  proposift® 
urged  by  writers  who  consider  thd  311  1 
interests  may  be  more  or  less  unfav  WJ 
affected  by  suoh  an  establishment;  > ■ 
gravamen  of  the  opposition  is  based  * ^ 
above  two  arguments.  It  is  amusing  toa*?® 
the  ingenuity  exeroisedby  some  who  hav  it': 
committed  themselves  by  their  ineistenui$) 
first  or  their  support  of  the  second  0]ijra 
extricate  themselves  from  the  portion  :,$3 
the  “ inexorable  logic  of  facts  ” has  placuP1® 
and  reconcile  the  two  by  carefully  avoiding/.: 
allusion  to  the  inferences  which  would 
be  drawn  from  the  event  by  those  wh1®' 
with  them  on  the  question  at  issue. 
days,  we  are  told,  the  public  requires  oi  l*- 
amused  at  the  least  expense  of  merited?!1*:: 
Hence  the  attractions  of  broad  burlesqi 
bouffe,  grand  spectacle,  farcical  comem<?fy 
entertainment,  in  short,  which  makes  nc l&i'' 
upon  their  continued  attention.  ?°El' 
tive  disproof  of  this  assertion,  we  . ll 
Lyceum  thronged  every  evening  fro: 1 J 
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Dg  by  an  audience  Bitting  in  rapt  attention, ' 
:en  only  by  bursts  of  approbation,  for  four 
■8  during  the  performance  of  “ Hamlet,”  one 
be  longest  and  most  philosophical  plays  in 
English  language.  A tragedy  unrelieved, 
ughout  the  five  acts,  by  anything,  except 
grim  humour  of  the  short  scene  of  the  grave- 
ers.  At  Christmas-time,  too,  ■when  every 
Are  in  London  has  taxed  its  capabilities  to 
yith  its  competitors  in  providing  the  greatest 
unt  of  attraction  for  the  holyday  makerB. 

| r long  this  success  may  last  is,  of  course, 
jrtaiu  ; and  on  its  continuance  depends  the 
nt  to  which  Mr.  Irving  may  be  rewarded 
[bis  exertions  in  a noble  cause  ; but  had  not 
Ipublic  responded  to  his  call,  the  consequence 
t have  been  disastrous.  What  becomes, 

, of  the  second  argument  ? Do  not  these 
^derations  prove  the  desirability  of  a national 
tre,  the  existence  of  which  could  not  bo 
.ngered  by  accidental  circumstances ; at  the 
) time  that  no  personal  interest,  no  pecuniary 
vo,  would  necessitate  the  nightly  repetition 
lie  same  play  as  long  as  it  drew  great  houses, 
j.o  exclusion  of  other  dramas  and  the  injury 
|e  principal  performers,  of  whom  it  exhausts 
[power  and  destroys  the  spontaneity,  re- 
jig them  to  mere  machines,  dragging  them- 
8 wearily  through  parts  the  very  words  of 
p occasionally  escape  their  memory,  as  we 
heard  confessed  by  more  than  one  actor 
jhas  been  subjected  to  that  painful  ordeal, 
ch,  however,  must  be  the  natural  result  of 
I “ personal  enterprise  ” to  which  some  of 
llissentients  would  confidently  entrust  the 
Jirvation  of  the  matchless  drama  of  this 
iiry,  the  respectability  of  the  stage,  and  the 
ire  of  histrionic  art,  objects  which  can  only  be 
tved  by  the  solid  foundation  of  an  establish- 

I independent  of  the  caprice  of  fortune  or 
redominant  taste  of  the  public. 

. Henry  J.  Byron,  one  of  the  half-dozen 
[issful  dramatists  who  at  present  enjoy  the 
jaand  of  the  theatrical  market,  and  whom  wo 
(t  to  find  on  “ The  other  side  of  the  Ques- 
in  an  article  under  that  title,  in  the  second 
iier  of  the  Theatre  (new  series),  has  roundly 
Ired  his  conviction  that  “ Such  an  institu- 
as  a National  Theatre  would,  inevitably 
ase  amidst  heartburnings,  jealousies,  con- 
of  opinion,  and  general  chaos.”  He  has 

I rather  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions.  In 
h an  institution”  as  we  desire  no  collapse 
possibly  take  place  from  such  causes,  or 
j any  “ ills  that  [professional]  flesh  is  heir 
. He  has  argued  without  his  premises.  It 
joe  time  enough  for  him  to  deliver  his  judg- 
Ji  ex  cathedrd  when.he  really  knows  how  it  is 
losed  the  project  should  be  carried  out.  We 
i agree  with  him  that  “ common  sense  gene- 
assertB  itself  in  the  long  run,  and  results 
3 the  strongest  arguments.”  It  is  in  the 
3 of  common  Bense  that  wo  plead,  and  we 
i therefore  no  doubt  that  the  results  would 
Jfy  our  advocacy. 

is  noteworthy  that  the  persons  who  prin- 
ly  profess  to  deny  the  necessity,  doubt 
expediency,  and  predict  the  failure  of  a 
anal  Art  Theatre,  are  the  “ commercial 
Igors,”  as  Mr.  Boucicault  happily  termed 
, and  the  prolific  and  popular  purveyors  of 
i farcical  comedies  and  brilliantly-mounted 
rdifcies  which  occasionally  replenish  the 
y treasury  of  the  speculator,  and  amply 
lensate  the  author  for  his  light-hearted  and 
7 - executed  labour.  Surely  they  have 
ing  to  fear  from  the  success  of  a theatre 
dished  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  entirely 
rent  class  of  playgoers  ? Amongst  the 
an8  resident  in  the  metropolis,  to  say 
ing  of  the  numbers  whom  the  facilities  of 
ay  travelling  add  nightly  to  the  mass,  the 
> amusement-seekers  will  always  constitute 
normous  majority.  As  regards  the  actors, 
ave  not  heard  of  a Bingle  dissentient.  Mr. 
'g  is  practically  proclaiming  his  faith  in  the 
ence  of  remunerative  audiences  for  the 
)st  order  of  intellectual  compositions.  Mr. 
lann  Vezin,  in  his  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
rin,  unequivocally  declares  that  such  a 
ro  as  we  propose  to  establish  has  “ always 
his  most  earnest  desire,”  and  concludes 
1 ating  his  belief  that,  looking  upon  it  in 
f ly  a pecuniary  light,  “ it  would  make 
o money  than  any  of  those  managed  on 
i*ing  principles.” 

tat  it  is  “a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
»-)d  ” by  all  who  have  the  true  interests  of 
“fitago  sincerely  at  heart  is  the  opinion  of 
‘jiands  besides  the  above  two  eminent  artists 
Ourselves. 


DOMESDAY  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Eyton’s  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
Domesday*  is  an  excellent  work  looked  at  from 
a statistical,  rather  than  a profoundly  literary 
point  of  view.  It  is  strange  how  little  interest 
the  great  survey  of  our  island  kingdom  has 
created  in  the  world  of  letters  since  its  publica- 
tion by  the  Government  in  1783.  Of  all  who 
have  written  about  it,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and 
Kelham  are  probably  the  best  known  for  their 
labours  upon  the  general  work.  The  photozin- 
cograpliic  edition  published  by  the  late  Sir 
Henry  James  is  simply  a miserable  production, 
the  faulty  places  of  the  fac-similes  being 
botched  up  and  retouched  by  hand  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  value  for  palmographical  pur- 
poses is  absolutly  nil,  their  usefulness  to  cor- 
rect typographical  errors  in  the  magnificent 
folio  edition  of  the  commissioners  very  doubt- 
ful, if  indeed  they  are  not  likely  to  make  diffi- 
culties where  none  exist.  Mr.  Eyton  has  pre- 
pared in  this  work  a large  number  of  elaborato 
tables  on  a great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  farming  stock,  the  population, 
tho  valuation,  the  boroughs,  the  landholders, 
the  terra  Regis,  the  old  crown  demesne,  various 
groups  of  demesne  lands,  the  prmdomesday 
hundreds  of  Dorset,  the  domesday  hidage  com- 
pared with  modern  aoreage,  the  fiefs,  and  plough- 
lands ; and  he  gives  us  a fairly  full  index  of 
persons  and  places.  But  ho  omits  to  tell  us 
anything  about  the  sources  from  which  he 
derives  all  this  information.  We  do  not  observe 
a single  word  in  his  book  about  the  manuscript 
or  printed  works  which  he  has  consulted  ; it  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  tell  whether  his  analysis 
is  the  result  of  a careful  examination  of  the 
venerable  codex  itself,  as  exhibited  in  the  copieB 
yet  remaining  of  it,  or  whether  he  has  based 
his  observations  upon  the  Commissioners’ 
edition  or  that  of  the  photozincographers. 
From  the  fact  recorded  in  tho  preface  that  a 
reprint  of  the  Dorset  Domesday  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  “ Historians  of  Dorset”  (?  which 
ones),  wo  are  led  to  infer  that  his  book  is  based 
upon  this  “ faultless  version.”  In  our  mind,  if 
such  an  epithet  is  possible  of  application  to  any 
edition,  it  is  alone  well  deserved  by  the  folio 
edition  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  of  which  we  shall 
say  more  presently. 

The  “ Domesday  Book  ” consists  of  two  small 
square  folio  volumes,  comprising  about  1,660 
leaves,  written  in  the  year  1086.  Other  volumes 
of  similar  construction  are  the  “ Exeter  Domes- 
day Book  ” and  “ Ely  Domesday  Book,”  both 
written  about  the  same  date.  The  “Winchester 
Domesday  Book  ” was  compiled  in  1148 ; and 
the  “ Beldon  Book,”  containing  the  Domesday 
Returns  for  the  Palatine  County  of  Durham,  in 
1183.  These  five  manuscripts  compose  what  is 
collectively  known  as  “ Domesday.”  The  first 
two,  or  Domesday  properly  so  called,  were 
printed  in  special  type  made  for  the  book  in  1768. 
The  printing  commenced  in  1770,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  late  Keeper  of  the 
Manuscripts  and  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Mnseum.  It  was  issued  in  1783,  after 
38,0001.  had  been  spent  upon  the  edition.  The 
type  was  unfortunately  destroyed  when  Nichols’ 
printing-office  was  burned  in  1808.  The  last 
three  of  the  five  manuscripts  referred  to  were 
published  in  1816  in  form  of  a continuation  or 
appendix  to  the  original  work.  Sir  Henry 
Ellis’s  “Introduction  to  the  Domesday  Book” 
was  published  in  two  volumes  octavo  in  1833, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  no  work  has  ever  been 
issued  to  supersede  it.  As  regards  the  method 
in  which  the  original  return  was  obtained, — a 
subject,  by  the  way,  upon  which  Mr.  Eyton  is 
silent, — it  has  been  thought,  and  with  strong 
reasons,  that  the  three  “ king’s  clerks,” — 
Maurice,  Bishop  of  London,  William,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  Robert,  Bishop  of  Chester, — 
superintended  tho  work.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  returns,  and  the  method  of  procedure, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  narrative 
of  events  taking  place  in  the  year  1085,  gives 
the  following  exact,  but  somewhat  mournful, 
account  of  this  great  taxing  of  the  kingdom  : — 
“ The  king  had  a great  council,  and  very  deep 
speech  with  his  witan  about  this  land,  how  it 
was  peopled,  or  by  what  men ; then  he  sent  his 
men  over  all  England,  into  every  shire,  and 
caused  them  to  ascertain  how  many  hundred 
hides  were  in  the  Bhire,  what  land  the  king  him- 
self held,  the  cattle  within  the  land,  and  what 

* A Key  to  Domesday  . . . specially  exemplified  by  an 
Analysis  and  Digest  of  the  Dorset  Survey.  By  tho  Rev. 
R.  W.  Eyton,  M.A.  Taylor  & Co,,  Little  Queen-street. 
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dues  ho  ought  to  have  in  twelve  months  from 
the  shire.  Also,  he  caused  to  bo  written  how 
much  land  his  archbishops,  his  suffragan 
bishops,  his  abbots,  and  his  carls  held ; and 
(although  I may  be  somewhat  prolix  in  my 
narrative)  what  or  how  much  each  man  had  who 
was  a holder  of  land  in  England,  in  land  or  in 
cattle,  and  how  much  money, it  might  be  worth. 
So  very  narrowly  he  caused  it  to  be  traced  out, 
that  there  was  not  one  single  hide,  nor  one  yard 
of  land,  nor  even  (it  is  shame  to  tell,  although  it 
seemed  to  him  no  shame  to  do)  an  ox,  nor  a 
cow,  nor  a pig  was  left,  that  was  not  set  down 
in  his  writ.  And  all  the  writings  were  brought 
to  him  afterwards.” 

Colonel  Sir  Henry  James’s  photozincographic 
copy  of  the  Domesday  is  a good  example  of  tho 
work  performed  by  that  process  of  reproduction. 
Its  weak  points  are  its  sponginess,  its  failure 
to  give  tones  or  depths,  its  uncertainty,  and, 
above  all,  its  need  of  retouching  by  hand.  It 
may  be  fervently  desired  by  all  lovers  of  this 
national  relic  that  the  Palaaographical  Society 
will  some  day  undertake  to  reproduce  the  book 
by  the  autotype  process;  and  this  might  be 
done  without  delay  if  only  subscribers  would 
come  forward  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
work.  Meanwhile  the  Commissioners’  typography 
is  the  best  to  work  upon.  Several  portions  of 
this  great  record  have  been  illuminated  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  A few  years  ago  Mr.  N.  E. 
Hamilton  edited  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Lite- 
rature a draft, — up  to  that  time  unknown, — 
prepared  for  the  Cambridgeshire  and  Ely  in- 
quisitors, from  which  the  Cambridge  Domesday 
had  been  condensed.  This  unknown  record  was 
curious  in  this  respect,  that  it  stated  the  num- 
bers of  cattle,  pigs,  and  horses,  and  such  like 
matters,  in  each  estate,  and  so  bore  out  tho 
statement  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  referred 
to  above,  whereas  the  text  of  the  Domesday  does 
not  so  record  them.  Mr.  Eyton’s  introductory 
essay  in  the  book  before  us  adds  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  of  Domesday  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  few 
have  written  on  this  subject  so  collectively  as 
he  has  done.  His  tabulations  may  be  relied  on 
because  they  have  been  evidently  prepared  with 
great  care  and  judicious  selection ; and  we  hope 
he  will  not  confine  his  labours  to  Dorsetshire 
only.  A Domesday  Society,  composed  of  Mr. 
Eyton  and  others  who,  like  him,  take  a noble 
pleasure  in  those  manuscripts  and  their  teachings, 
would  be  an  honour  to  the  world  of  antiquarian 
literature,  and  fill  up  a great  want  which  is  only 
too  often  felt  by  those  who  have  to  examine 
these  records  by  the  light  of  their  own,  alas, 
frequently  imperfect,  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
involved  in  the  search. 


GREEK  ART. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  resumed  his  lectures  on  Greek  art  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  at  the  College  for  Men 
and  Women,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  taking 
for  his  subject  “ The  Pedimental  Sculptures  and 
Metopes  of  the  Parthenon.”  The  previous  lec- 
tures have  been  reported  in  the  Builder. 

Mr.  Newton  said  that,  at  the  last  lecture, 
which  he  delivered  in  November,  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  that 
evening  he  was  going  to  refer  to  other  sculp- 
tured representations  in  the  Parthenon ; that 
was  to  say,  the  pedimental  sculptures  and  the 
metopes.  They  were,  no  doubt,  aware  of  tho 
Bad  story  of  the  Parthenon  ; how  it  was  con- 
verted into  a Christian  church  some  time  after 
the  fall  of  paganism,  how  it  was  partly  destroyed 
in  the  process  of  conversion,  how  it  afterwards 
became  a Turkish  mosque,  how  in  1674  the 
sculptures  were  drawn  by  an  artist  named 
Carry,  how  in  1684  it  was  besieged  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  how  the  Parthenon  was  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  that  siege.  It  had  been  stated 
that  the  pediments,  in  1674,  when  drawn  by 
Carry,  were  very  different  from  the  state  they 
were  in  when  seen  by  English  travellers  in  tho 
next  century.  These  drawings  of  Carry  had 
been  reproduced  in  various  works  and  engrav- 
ings. With  the  view  of  making  those  present 
understand  the  sculpture  and  the  composition 
of  the  pediments,  he  had  brought  with  him 
drawings  illustrative  of  his  lecture  ; they  were, 
in  fact,  the  eastern  and  western  pediments  as 
drawn  by  Carry,  with  certain  improvements. 
He  would  endeavour  to  explain  to  them  all  that 
they  could  really  affirm  in  the  way  of  interpre- 
tation on  the  subject  of  these  pediments.  Ho 
was  sorry  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  v<  ry 
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great  learning  and  thought  bestowed  upon  these 
problems,  that  which  they  could  affirm  positively, 
was  very  little.  To  begin  with  the  eastern  pedi- 
ment, Pausanias,  that  indefatigable  traveller  who 
described  the  works  of  Greece,  had  told  them 
something  of  the  subject  of  these  two  pediments. 
He  stated  that  the  subject  of  the  eastern  pedi- 
ment related  to  the  birth  of  Athene.  This 
birth  of  Athene  was  a curious  myth.  What  it 
originally  meant  no  one  could  say.  The  story 
of  the  goddess  of  Athens  was  this : that  Zeus 
had  a violent  pain  in  his  head  and  called  in  the 
God  of  Fire,  Vulcan,  or,  as  some  people  stated, 
Prometheus,  to  cleave  his  head  open.  When  this 
was  done  the  Goddess  Athene,  full-armed  with 
a spear  and  helmet,  sprang  from  his  brain. 
This  was  the  native  myth.  If  they  thought 
Zeus  meant  heaven,  and  that  Athene  was  the 
idea  of  ether,  then  they  might  suppose  that 
this  had  some  reference  to  this  ethereal  matter 
which  they  generally  associated  with  the  idea 
with  the  part  of  the  sky  nearer  them.  But 
this  was  not  the  question  into  which  he  now 
proposed  to  enter.  The  place  where  this  mira- 
culous birth  took  place  was  Olympus,  which 
was  the  Greek  way  of  expressing  heaven  w here  the 
gods  were  supposed  to  dwell  above  this  earth. 
If  this  scene  took  place  in  Olympus,  the  pedi- 
ment must  in  some  way  represent  Olympus,  and 
they  might  be  quite  sure  from  what  they  knew 
of  the  chronology  of  ancient  art  that  it  would 
be  represented, — as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
represented, — by  introducing  into  the  p'dimcnt 
the  Bun  and  the  moon.  Helios,  the  Sun 
God,  with  his  horses,  was  represented  a3 
coming  out  of  the  waves  on  one  side  of  the 
pediment,  and  on  the  other  there  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  moon  going  down  into  the  sea, 
thus  marking  the  limits  of  the  heavens.  He 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  four  of 
the  figures  depicted  stars  fading  away  as  the 
day  came  up  out  of  the  ocean.  Then  there  was 
a figure  representing  the  god  Pan,  which  ex- 
pressed the  idea  of  the  first  rays  gilding  the 
mountain  top,  and  the  dawn  of  morn,  Aurora, 
who  was  always  represented  as  pursuing  a 
youth  who  was  supposed  to  represent  darkness. 
Beyond  these,  there  was  the  moon  also 
riding  away  before  the  daylight.  On  the  other 
side  was  the  goddess  of  night,  and  one  of  the 
horses  was  represented  as  having  done  his  course, 
and  was  about  to  sink  into  the  waves.  On  the 
base  of  the  throne  of  the  statue  of  Zeus,  at 
Olympia,  on  which  the  birth  of  Aphrodite  was 
represented  by  Phidias,  the  scene  was  in  like 
manner  bounded  at  either  end  by  the  sun. 
Then  the  question  arose,  wlxei-e  was  this  birth 
represented  ? There  could  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  it  was  depicted  in  the  middlo  of  the 
pediment  which  had  been  destroyed,  the 
destroyei’s  taking  away  the  sanctity  of  the 
Temple,  striking  at  the  root  of  the  worship  by 
the  destruction  of  the  statue  of  the  deity. 
This  part  was  then  irretrievably  gone,  and, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  they  had  not  one  single 
vestige  of  the  figures  left  which  were  placed 
in  the  centre.  No  doubt  there  would  have  been 
found  Zeus.  Athene,  and  Yulcan,  or  Prometheus. 
He  had  before  him  a picture  of  a vase,  which 
was  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  which  was 
represented  Zeus  giving  birth  to  Athene.  This 
vase  was  exceedingly  interesting,  as  showing 
any  one  the  manner  in  which  archaic  art  repre- 
sented this  subject,  but  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  would  give  them  no  idea  how  Phidias 
would  represent  it  in  pediment.  If  it  was  not 
depicted  as  in  the  vase,  the  goddess  must  have 
been  standing  by  the  side  of  Zeus.  In  that 
case,  the  birth  would  actually  bo  taking  place, 
and  they  might  suppose,  judging  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  ancient  poets,  that  the  birth  took 
place  at  daybi-ealc,  which  would  explain  the 
position  of  the  sun  just  rising  above  the  horizon. 
Athene,  like  all  the  goddesses,  had  a birthday, 
and  the  exact  day  was  marked  in  the  Athenian 
calendar.  On  the  morning  of  the  festival,  the 
ceremonies  began  at  the  moment  it  was  sup- 
posed the  birth  of  Athene  took  place.  Accord- 
ing to  this  vase,  the  goddess  who  presided  over 
human  births  was  represented.  They  knew  she 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  because  her 
name  was  written  over  a figure  on  one 
of  the  vases.  Of  the  four  figures,  two 
were  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  rest  were 
seated  very  calmly,  with  that  tranquillity 
which  befitted  gods  enthroned  in  Olympus,  or 
heroic  personages.  The  first  figure  on  the  right 
side  was  originally  called  Hercules,  then  he  got 
named  Theseus,  which  name  was  still  attached 
to  him,  but  there  was  no  sort  of  authority  for  it. 
Yarious  other  names  were  given  him,  because 


he  reclined  on  the  skin  of  a lion  or  a panther. 
In  the  Louvre  there  was  a statue  of  this  sort. 
It  had  been  properly  argued  that  one  of  the 
figures  was  that  of  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  moving  away,  making  the  announcement 
of  the  birth  to  the  world.  In  the  British 
Museum  they  would  find  Zeus  represented  as 
seated  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  and  one  of  the 
figures  was  shown  to  bo  running  down  the  steep 
slopes  of  this  mountaiu  as  if  she  were  taking  a 
message  from  Zeus  to  the  people  below.  In 
the  opposite  half  of  the  pediment  thero  were 
three  female  figures  which  were  unknown  to 
them.  Originally  they  were  supposed  to  be  the 
Three  Fates,  because  they  formed  one  group, 
but  that  idea  had  now,  he  thought,  been  given 
up,  because  it  had  been  said  that  the  Fates 
would  not  be  present  at  the  birth  of  a goddess. 
One  of  the  figures  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Victory,  and  the  photograph  before  them  showed 
that  a fragment  of  the  figure  had  been  found 
in  the  Elgin  room  by  one  of  the  workmen, 
and  upon  it  being  fixed  it  added  greatly 
to  its  beauty.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  it  belonged  to  the  pediment.  Many 
theories  had  been  put  forward  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  this  pediment,  and  they  had  led  to 
the  collecting  of  an  enormous  deal  of  learning, 
but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  they  had  not 
settled  anything  in  regard  to  this  pediment. 
After  reviewing  the  different  attributions 
assigned  to  these  figures  by  various  archaeo- 
logists, the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  theory  lately 
put  forward  by  Professor  Brunn,  of  Munich, 
who  supposed  the  sevei'al  groups  and  figures 
to  represent  different  pax-ts  of  Olympus. 
The  Theseus  he  supposed  to  be  the  mountain 
Olympus  just  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  the  two  next  figures  the  hours  guarding 
the  entrance  to  heaven.  In  the  three  figures 
iu  the  opposite  half  of  the  pediment  he 
i-ecognised  the  stars  which  brought  clouds  and 
rain.  With  regard  to  the  western  pediment,  of 
which  now  few  fragments  remain,  they  were 
very  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  drawn 
by  Carry.  In  1791'  Mr.  Dalton  travelled  in 
Greece,  and  he  published  a very  rare  book  con- 
taining views  of  Greece.  The  work  excited 
little  attention  at  the  time,  but  it  was  remark- 
able as  showing  the  condition  of  the  pediment. 
Previously  to  Dalton  visiting  Greece,  a chronicler 
of  the  time  told  them  that  a person  was  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  hoi'se,  and  in 
trying  to  lower  the  sculpture,  it  broke  and  fell 
to  pieces;  which  was  clearly  shown  according 
to  the  drawing  of  Dalton.  In  the  centre  were 
the  figures  of  Athene  and  Poseidon, ^represented 
in  the  moment  of  contest  for  the  territory  of 
Attica.  The  lecturer  exhibited  the  same  scene 
on  a painting  on  a Greek  vase,  from  which  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  olive-tree,  produced 
by  Athene  from  the  soil  of  the  Acropolis,  was 
originaliy  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment.  The 
scene  was  marked  by  blessing  the  two  rivers  of 
Attica,  the  Ilissus  and  Cephissus,  in  the  angle 
of  the  pediment.  Behind  Athene  was  her  car 
drawn  by  Victory,  anil  between  this  car  and 
the  reclining  river-god  in  the  angle  were  a 
number  of  figures,  generally  thought  to  be 
Attio  deities  more  or  less  connected  with 
Athene.  In  like  manner,  behind  Poseidon  were 
a number  of  figures,  which  had  been  usually 
identified  with  marine  deities,  such  as  they 
might  expect  to  find  as  attendants  on  a sup- 
porter of  Poseidon.  Professor  Brunn,  however, 
supposes  that  these  subordinate  figures  on  both 
sides  of  the  pediment  were  figurative  represen- 
tations of  the  various  natural  features  on  the 
sea  - coast  and  land  frontier  of  Attica,  which 
was  a very  startling  idea.  It  was  quite  true 
that  some  of  the  paintings  of  ancient  authors 
did  show  the  personifications  of  livers  and 
mountains,  and  in  ancient  compositions  this 
idea  was  carried  very  far.  There  were,  how- 
over,  no  means  of  identifying  the  several  pro- 
montories in  connexion  with  these  figures. 
He  was  soriy  to  say  that  after  mature  study 
this  was  all  he  could  state  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  two  pediments.  He  wished  it 
were  more,  and  possibly  the  discovery  of  other 
monuments  might  some  day  give  them  more 
information  than  they  at  present  possessed. 
They  must  wait  patiently.  In  the  meantime, 
if  they  knew  the  whole  scheme  of  these  two 
compositions,  and  could  identify  the  figures, 
their  pleasure  would  be  much  greater  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  Phidias.  They 
must  remember,  however,  that  their  ignorance 
from  this  respect  did  not  prevent  them  from 
having  the  great  and  lasting  pleasure  of  study- 
ing these  works.  All  these  figures  were  match- 


less  in  ancient  sculpture;  they  had  long  bt 
admitted  to  be  the  finest,  both  in  the  repress 
tation  and  in  the  form  of  drapery.  To  desct 
upon  any  of  them  would  require  a separ: 
lecture.  They  certainly  could  not  study  th 
too  much.  They  might  be  best  apprecifc1 
when  casts  of  the  sculptures  were  broughtli 
this  country,  and  placed  side  by  side  with  \ 
figures.  In  regard  to  the  metopes  of  I 
Parthenon,  they  had  in  marble  sixtt: 
Originally  all  round  this  temple  were  nihe 
two,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  of  all  that  numi 
vox-y  few  remained.  Lord  Elgin  had  b 
abused  for  taking  away  these  sixtw 
and  nobody  had  abused  him  more  ti 
the  French  nation.  His  contemporary  at 
time,  the  French  Ambassador,  only  took  a- 
one,  and  had  the  kindness  to  say  in  his  vi 
that  he  would  have  taken  away  the  rest,  lit 
Lord  Elgin  anticipated  him.  Lord  Elgin  Ij 
behind  niueteen  metopes,  and  at  the  ii 
Stewart  visited  Athens  the  metopes  on  : 
west  and  the  north  sides  were  still  preser 
but  now,  by  exposure  to  the  weathor,  decayt 
been  so  complete  that,  except  in  very  fev 
stances,  no  subject  could  be  made  out  atr 
The  subjects  on  the  north  side  were  thougl 
be  scenes  from  the  taking  of  Tx’oy,  and  i 
fi'om  the  scenes  of  the  battle  with  the  Ceuta 
while  at  the  east  end,  which  was  no  doubt!; 
most  important  end  of  the  Tempie,  there- 
what  was  supposed  to  represent  the  battfi 
the  gods  and  the  giants,  which  would  ll 
distinct  reference  to  the  exploits  of  Athene* 
self.  The  subject  at  the  west  end  would  fl 
a more  immediate  reference  to  the  Athifl 
people,  there  having  been  a distinctly  rfy 
nised  battle ; while  on  the  south  side  there* 
represented  subjects  which  had  not  yet  jh| 
interpreted.  If  they  examined  the  six  I 
metopes  at  the  British  Museum,  they  1 1 
find  that  the  subjects  of  them  were  di  W 
into  groups ; upon  each  metope  was  1 e, 
sonted  the  figure  of  a Centaur,  some  of  < 
being  highly  dramatic  in  their  treat;  I 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Newton  referred  txnj 
necessity  and  importance  of  estaixlishi  | 
museum  of  antique  casts  where  migiH 
gathered  a number  of  casts  of  the  iffi 
which  had  been  scattered  all  over  Ejw 
There  were  many  in  the  British  Museu  ffl 
there  was  always  a hope  of  having  more, 
was  always  the  hope  that  stray  bits  of 
forming  part  of  the  limbs  of  figures,  minjj, 
found.  The  Venetians  might  have  takenJB 
to  Venice  some  of  those  portions  which  htjfc 
yet  been  discovered.  The  only  prcsumptHJfc 
this  was  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  figiiiff 
the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  was  traiJoj 
a house  at  Venice.  In  the  Museum  of  jft. 
there  was  a seated  figure,  of  which  they  in: 
have  a cast.  His  next  lecture  would  be  ilSf'j 
great  work  of  Phidias  in  the  ParthenonyBt 
Chiyselephantine  Statue  of  Athene,  and  dlwx 
at  Olympia.”  Unfortunately,  as  these 
were  made  in  gold  and  ivory,  no  vestige  o®^ 
remained.  They  must  imagine  what  the  jfc,. 
from  the  description  given  by  ancient  autc  . 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  HEROD.  ud< 

It  is  high  time  this  wearisome  discusatfBt: 
garding  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  bjJw. 
to  a close,  as  from  the  absurd  manner  irioli 
it  has  been  conducted  by  Lieut.  Condelw 
were  continued  till  doomsday,  it  would  <iftw 
nearer  a conclusion  than  it  now  is. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  he  brought  iM 
six  well-defined  objections  to  my  planiiM 
Temple,  and  when  these  were  answered  jwi 
he  neither  disputed  my  criticisms  nor  ret  I'  d 
his  own  statements.  He  simply  droppe  :m 
and,  shifting  his  ground,  brought  forwargB6 
17th  a dozen  new  points  ; and  when  the  flru 
categorically  answered,  they  too  are  c 0I-*- 
and  in  his  letter  in  your  last  issue  newi>n'- 
again  is  taken  up,  and  the  old  ones  arjt^ 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  wa3  the  saml$c 
controversy  he  provoked  in  your  coll  111 
July  last,  when  he  asserted  the  archeifefe; 
Dome  of  the  Rock  were  pointed.  Wfjd® 
shown  this  was  not  the  case,  he  made  n U1S 
sion  that  he  was  mistaken,  but  simply 
it,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  pointed  arcJxwP 
controversy.  If  his  present  objecti- 
answered,  which,  if  space  permitted,  li 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  cfc!™ 
are,  no  doubt,  dozens  of  other  objectioiiiKrb 
if  this  system  is  continued,  could  be  ^ 
brought  forward,  and  as  lightly  dropp 
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advancing  onr  true  knowledge  of  the  subject 
le  slightest  possible  degree, 
i his  present  letter,  Lieut.  Conder  charac- 
itically  reverts  to  his  imaginary  under- 
md  contours,  which  are  a very  safe  subject 
leorise  upon,  inasmuch  as  without  excava- 
3,  which  will  not  be  permitted,  in  the  Haram 
,,  neither  ho  nor  I,  nor  any  one  else  knows 
:an  know,  anything  certain  about  them ; and 
•e  did,  no  argument  of  the  smallest  value 
id  be  founded  on  such  knowledge.  Even  if 
assume  that  his  “ rock  levels  ” are  exactly  as 
.it.  Conder  represents  them,  all  that  can  be 
i is,  that  Solomon  showed  less  than  his  usual 
jlom  iu  selecting  a site  for  his  Temple  which 
did  involve  the  construction  of  a few  more 

iio  yards  of  masonry  in  its  foundations  than 
nother  situation,  where,  if  he  had  had  the 
jintago  of  Lieut.  Conder’s  advice,  ho  might 
jo  saved  this  extra  expense.  But  what 
on  have  we  for  supposing  that  Solomon  was 

I'ed  by  any  such  motives  ? He  certainly 
t exhibit  any  such  spirit  of  economy  when 
ried  up  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Haram, 
t depth  of  80  ft.  below  the  present  level  of 
ound  as  a foundation  for  his  palace.  Nor, 
i matter  of  that,  did  Herod,  when  he  raised 
rrace  walls  of  his  Temple  courts,  from  a 
r depth  than  Solomon  could,  from  Lieut, 
r’s  own  showing,  ever  have  done.  There 
olutely  nowhere,  that  I know  of,  any  hint 
Solomon  was  guided  by  such  motives  in 
■selection  of  a site  for  his  Temple.  Nor  does 
description  of  the  extent  or  depth  of  its 
dation  exist  anywhere  which  would  justify 
theory  Lieut.  Conder  bases  on  them.  We 
i indeed  nothing  except  Josephus’s  rhetorical 
i]riptionof  them  (Ant.  xv.  11.  3),  which  would 
, to  the  very  opposite  conclusion  of  their 
fc  constructed  with  the  most  boundless  ex- 
Egance. 

Jhder  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me 
jrange  au  hallucination  as  ever  entered  the 
Si  of  any  reasonable  person,  to  throw  over- 
lid  all  that  is  said  in  the  Bible,  and  by  Jose- 
1,  who  are  the  only  trustworthy  authorities, 
jto  neglect  what  is  shown  in  the  Ordnance 
rjey,  iu  order  to  construct  a theory  of  the 
Jjple  based  only  on  the  idea  that  Solomon,  in 
'^ting  the  site  and  arranging  its  courts,  was 
jjad  only  by  considerations  of  economy  in 
i'g  masonry  in  its  foundations.  For  this  is 
I tically  what  Lieut.  Conder’s  theory  comes 
i nd  is  all  ho  has  attempted  to  urge  in  its 
, ur,  but  which  I,  for  one,  distinctly  decliue  to 
; pt  as  a true  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

. lere  are  two  other  points  in  Lieut.  Conder’s 
r,  which,  as  I have  begun,  I fear  1 must 
le  to.  The  first  is  as  to  the  knowledge  the 
) imval  historians  possessed  as  to  the  true  site 
i form  of  the  Temple.  To  exemplify  this  he 
;es  half  a dozen  authorities  that  he  thinks 
1 Irm  his  view,  but  he  does  not  allude 
i ihapter  xii.  of  the  second  part  of  my 
. mples  of  the  Jews,”  where  they  are  shown 
,i  e more  numerous,  and  are  quoted  at  greater 
1 th.  He  does  not  dare  to  deny  the  correctness 
ie  relevance  of  my  quotations,  though  they 
to  a diametrically  opposite  conclusion  ; he 
. )ly  ignores  them,  as  is  his  custom.  The 
l nd  is,  with  reference  to  the  court  of  the 
en,  and  its  relative  importance  to  that  of 
: men  of  Israel.  Here  again,  ho  entirely 
' res  all  I have  written  on  the  subject  (pp.  95 
.20  of  my  “Temples  of  the  Jews”),  and 
, es  as  if  I have  never  thought  of  the  subject 
fj  Dnsulted  the  authorities  he  names.  On  6 the 
‘ rary,  I have  both  thought  and  read  much, 

.]  believe  my  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  it 
•io  first,  is  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of 
. difficulty  yet  attempted,  and  recommend  it 
i ny  readers  as  the  best  answer  to  Lieut. 

. der’s  criticisms.  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
■jl  sue  these  subjects  further  in  this  place,  as  the 
' ;h  of  the  matter  is,  that  nothing  can  bo  moro 
lifestly  absurd  than  Lieut.  Conder’s  attempt 
onfine  the  whole  argument  within  the  four 
" iers  of  this  discussion.  What  I have  said 
■ it,  ho  persists  iu  considering  as  all  I 
",  0 to  say,  and  what  I have  not  said 
'it  he  treats  as  non-existent.  In  no 
> once  does  he  refer  to  my  published  works 
• ho  subject,  and,  iu  fact,  ignores  them  alto- 
1 ler.  It  seems  to  me  strange  that  any  one 
:!  lid  follow  such  a line  of  argument  with  the 
■ ufest  danger  staring  him  in  the  face,  that 
o one  may,  some  day,  read  my  books,  and 
j jHever  any  one  does  he  must  find  out  how 
' sly  my  views  have  been  misrepresented  in 
' j wretched  discussion.  So  far  from  viewing 
' i.t  has  been  said  iu  it  as  all  that  is  to  be  said, 
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I repudiate  it  entirely  as  an  exposition  of  my 
views.  It  practically  does  not  contain  a 
twentieth,  or,  taking  the  drawings  into  account, 
one-hundreth  part  of  what  I have  to  say,  or  have 
said,  on  the  subject  in  my  published  works,  and 
by  these,  as  I said  before,  I am  prepared  to 
stand  or  fall.  Though  this  discussion,  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  has  not 
touched  the  marrow  of  the  question,  it  may  be 
considered  satisfactory,  iu  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, inasmuch  as  I feel  that  if  a second 
edition  of  my  “Temple  of  the  Jews”  were 
called  for  I would  not  have  to  alter  one  line  of 
the  text,  or  one  cubit  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
plans,  in  consequence  of  anything  that  has 
occurred  in  the  course  of  it.  If  Lieut.  Conder 
were  a more  logical  reasoner  this,  no  doubt, 
would  be  a gain  ; but  I am  afraid  that,  though 
it  may  be  easy  enough  to  prove  him  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  that  can  hardly  be  considered  by  out- 
siders as  indicating  what  is  right. 

This  being  so,  I must  beg  leave  to  decline  wast- 
ing any  further  time  on  a discussion  which,  from 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  couducted,  cannot 
possibly  lead  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  If, 
after  what  has  passed,  any  one  thinks  he  sees 
on  what  data  Lieut.  Conder’s  theory  of  the 
Temple  is  based,  and  prefers  his  plan  to  mine, 
all  I can  say  is,  that  he  is  welcome,  in  so  far  as 
I am  concerned,  and  I shall  make  no  further 
attempt  to  disturb  his  faith.  Our  views  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  aro  too  far  apart  for 
any  rapprochement  to  be  possible,  and  it  would 
consequently  be  idle  to  attempt  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  appears  to  me  that  Lieut.  Conder’s  mode 
of  arguing  the  question  is,  to  use  the  mildest 
possible  terms,  so  unfair  aud  so  misleading,  that 
I shall  consider  myself  perfectly  justified  in  de- 
clining, unless  I see  fit,  to  notice  anything  that 
he  may  hereafter  write  on  the  subject. 

Jas.  Fergusson. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  fifth  ordiuary  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, for  Session  1878-79,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
president,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Aug.  Laver,  of  San  Francisco,  was  pre- 
sent, aud  was  elected  by  acclamation  an 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member, — the 
President  observing  that  Mr.  Laver  had  been 
for  several  years  past  a Fellow  of  the  Institute, 
and' expressing  the  hope  that  his  election  as 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  would  be 
mutually  advantageous  to  tho  members  of  the 
profession  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  balloted 
for  and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz. : — 

As  Fellows. — Mr.  H.  D.  Davis,  London ; and 
Mr.  H.  Walker,  Leeds. 

As  Associates. — Mr.  Charles  Grieve,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wood,  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Tiltman, 
all  of  London ; and  Mr.  R.  Curwen,  jun.,  Liver- 
pool. 

As  Honorary  Associates : — Mr.  R.  F.  Grantham, 
C.E. ; Mr.  Henry  Bessemer,  C.E. ; and  Mr. 
W.  R.  Wood. 

The  donations  to  the  Library  included  a new 
work  by  M.  Le  Sueur,  entitled  “ Histoire  et 
Theorie  d’ Architecture.”  Mr.  Penrose  said  that 
Professor  Donaldson,  through  whom  the  volume 
had  been  presented,  had  requested  him  to  make 
a few  remarks  on  it.  The  book  appeared  to  be 
one  of  very  great  value  aud  interest,  but  M. 
Le  Sueur  had  thought  fit  to  entirely  doubt  the 
reality,  or  at  any  rate  the  premeditation,  of  the 
curvature  in  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  Greek 
temples.  He  had,  on  what  basis  Mr.  Penrose 
know  not,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  curva- 
ture of  those  lines  was  due  entirely  to  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  foundations.  He  (Mr.  Penrose) 
thought  he  could  easily  show  such  a conclusion 
to  be  incorrect.  To  take  the  case  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  northern  and  eastern  fronts 
were  founded  directly  upou  the  rock,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  subsidence,  and  yet  the  curva- 
ture was  tho  same  on  those  fronts  as  on  the 
southern  and  western  fronts,  which  had  some 
amount  of  artificial  foundation.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Penrose  said  he  had  examined  the  joints,  and 
they  had  not  “ given,”  as  would  be  case  were  the 
curvature  due  to  subsidence.  He  had  also 
carefully  examined  and  accurately  measured 
the  sixteen  angle  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  he  had  found  a difference  of  fully  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  height  between  the  inner 
and  outer  sides  of  those  nearest  tho  angles,  this 
variation  being  clearly  intended  to  enable  the 
columns  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
curvature  of  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  several 
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fronts.  Besides,  the  centre  columnB  were  2 in. 
longer  than  the  angle  columns.  However,  the 
work  was  an  extremely  valuable  one,  and  he 
had  been  very  much  struck  with  the  author’s 
comparison  between  Egyptian  and  Tuscan  archi- 
tecture. 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  the  several  donors. 

Death  of  M.  Due. — The  President  said  : Two 
years  ago,  a very  distinguished  French  archi- 
tect received  the  Gold  Medal  of  this  Institute 
at  my  hands.  I allude  to  M.  Due,  architect  for 
so  many  years  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  Paris. 
He  has  now,  I regret  to  say,  been  taken  away 
from  us,  after  an  illness  of  two  months.  His 
career  as  an  architect  has  been  that  of  an 
artist  throughout.  Early  in  hisjife  he  became 
a student  of  architecture  at  the  ficole  de  Beaux 
Arts,  and  passed  through  his  studies  there  and 
elsewhere  with  very  great  JcZot.  Some  few 
years  ago  the  Emperor  of  the  French  offered  a 
prize  of  100,000  francs  to  the  architect  who 
should  be  deemed  by  his  colleagues  and  com- 
peers best  worthy  of  the  prize.  The  choice  fell 
upon  M.  Due,  and  greater  testimony  to  his 
talents,  and  to  the  cordiality  with  which  they 
were  appreciated  by  his  confreres,  could  hardly 
bo  given.  But  he  took  only  a part  of  the  prize 
to  his  own  use,  and  devoted  a large  sum  to 
promoting  tho  study  of  architecture, — in  found- 
ing prizes,  and  in  other  ways  encouraging  the 
art  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  His  and  our 
old  friend  Professor  Donaldson  has  undertaken 
to  put  together  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  M.  Due’s  career,  which,  perhaps  in  the  form 
of  a sessional  paper,  will  be  laid  before  the 
members.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Council  had 
sent  a letter  of  condolence  to  his  widow,  lament- 
ing, as  all  his  French  colleagues  had  done,  the 
great  loss  which  our  art  has  sustained.* 

The  Honorary  Secretaryship. — The  President 
also  announced  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  had  kindly 
consented,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  to 
occupy  the  post  of  honorary  secretary,  in  tho 
placa  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  until  the  next  election, 
on  the  clear  understanding  that  it  was  a tempo- 
rary service  only,  and  that  it  should  in  no  way 
prejudice  the  choice  of  the  members  when  the 
next  electicn  of  officers  came  on. 

There  was  little  or  no  discussion  on  Mr. 
Verity’s  paper  on  “ Tho  Modern  Restaurant  ” 
(see  Builder,  p.  72,  ante),  the  only  speaker  being 
Mr.  Teulon,  who  said  that  as  one  of  a party  of 
members  of  the  Institute  who  had  recently 
visited  the  Criterion,  he  had  been  much  struck 
with  its  economy  of  space,  and  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  ventilation. 

The  President  made  a few  remarks,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  referred  to  the  successful 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Verity  had  surmounted 
the  various  difficulties  encountered  in  the  course 
of  carrying  out  the  building  referred  to. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  then  read  a paper  on 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  substance  of  which 
we  print  on  another  page. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  BANGOR 
CATHEDRAL. 

Amongst  the  cathedral  restorations  which  are 
from  time  to  time  taking  place  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  that  of  Bangor  may  be  included. 
The  choir  and  chancel  have  already  been  re- 
stored from  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  designs, 
at  a cost  of  nearly  20,000Z.,  and  the  committee 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral 
have  now  decided  upon  proceeding  with  the 
restoration  of  the  nave,  tower,  and  other  build- 
ings, which  are  to  be  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  at  an  estimated 
outlay  of  10,700Z.  Lord  Penrhyn,  who  sub- 
scribed nearly  7,OOOZ.  towards  the  restored 
portion  of  the  cathedral,  has  promised  another 
2,000Z.  towards  the  completion  of  the  work, 
whilst  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Hesketh  give  500Z. 
each  ; Mr.  T.  Warner  420Z.,  and  Mr.  Nanney 
200Z.,  other  subscriptions  already  contributed 
amounting  to  4,500Z. 


Memorial  of  the  late  Princess  Alice. — • 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a memorial  fund  (to- 
wards which  contributions  are  solicited)  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  late  Princess  Alice, 
and  which  will  be  applied  to  the  “Alice  Hos- 
pital” in  Darmstadt.  To  this  hospital  is  at- 
tached a training-school  for  nurses. 


* Some  particulars  of  M.  Due’s  career  will  be  found  in 
vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  181,  aud  iu  last  year’s  volume  of  the  Builder, 
together  with  a view  of  the  Balais  de  Justice  (pp.  2-13, 
245). 
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SWEDISH  AECHITECTUBE. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
Porch  of  Torstensonska  House,  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Governors  of  the  Province  of 
Gothenburg,  Sweden. 


THE  NEW  BOURSE,  HAVRE,  FRANCE. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  Bourse  for  Havre 
was  laid  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1878.  When  it 
is  completed  it  will  take  the  shape  shown  by 
our  engraving.  It  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  occupies  an  area  of  4,000  metres 
superficial.  M.  Lemaitre  is  the  architect,  and 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  90,000J.  The 
Exchange  proper,  which  has  a gallery,  presents 
an  area  of  800  metres  superficial. 

In  addition,  the  building  includes  meeting- 


places  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Maritime  Insurance  Company,  auction-rooms, 
reading-room,  and  many  other  apartments. 


THE  PARISIAN  BANK,  PARIS. 

The  Parisian  Bank,  founded  in  1874  in  the 
Rue  St.  Georges,  has  recently  removed  its 
quarters  to  the  Rue  Chanchat : so  here  an  elegant 
building  has  been  erected  under  the  care  of 
M.  Sauffroy,  architect,  on  part  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  old  Opera-house,  the  materials 
used  being  stone  and  iron.  The  entrance  opens 
on  to  a spacious  hall,  round  which  the  different 
bureaux  are  placed.  On  each  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule are  offices  where  business  of  a private 
nature  is  transacted.  On  the  first-floor  are  the 
offices  of  the  president  of  the  council,  and  the 
directors ; reception  saloons,  and  the  spacious 


board-room,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  l|| 
facade,  and  is  in  itself  a handsome  example  it 
decorative  art. 

The  cellars  are  lined  with  iron, — floor,  sic-J 
and  roof ; in  case  of  fire  water  can  be  turfl 
on  from  a plug  arranged  in  the  walls,  and  <ia 
cellars  almost  immediately  inundated.  AMI 
the  sides  of  the  first  cellar  aro  ranjr 
immense  iron  safes  for  the  reception  of  Frezfl 
and  foreign  bonds,  shares,  deeds,  bills  li!i 
exchange,  gold  and  silver  coin  of  all  natioij 
in  this  cellar  also  can  be  deposited,  under  si| 
bullion,  gold  and  silver  plate,  diamonds,  tfl 
precious  stones,  &c.  Another  cellar,  no  i;M 
solidly  constructed,  is  destined  for  the  recep’»s 
of  other  iron  safes,  which  can  be  hired  at  a i 
varying  from  5fr.  to  12fr.  per  month,  or  fi  if 
50fr.  to  120fr.  per  annum  ; each  safe  will  b 
a secret  fastening,  which  can  be  selectedif' 
the  “locataire”  from  15,625  combinaticlfi 
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:h  will  be  further  provided  with  a separate 
,cnt  lock,  so  that  any  ono  can  have  his  or 
■ private  Bafo  at  the  Parisian  Bank,  guarded 
7 and  night,  and  be  at  liberty  to  visit  it  daily 
m ten  to  four  o’clock,  Sundays  and  fete  days 
lepted. 

't3  excellent  organisation  has  hitherto  made 
i Parisian  Bank  a success.  The  cost  of  the 
ilding  was  10,4003. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

THE  NAVE  ROOF. 

Sir, — See  the  disappointments  which  come  to 
vocates  of  conservative  restoration ! When 
l published  my  drawing,  showing  the  state  of 
) case  with  reference  to  the  roof  (p.  69,  ante), 
fvas  supposed  that  everything  would  be  at  an 
1 directly, — the  Faculty  Committee  and  the 
re  important  subscribers  would,  of  course, 
et  on  the  roof,  opposite  the  west  face  of  the 
rer,  set  up  some  cords  to  represent  the  roof- 
38,  and  pass  a resolution  on  the  spot,  ordering 
i maintenance  of  the  present  roof,  and  letting 
i proposal  for  the  high-pitched  roof  bo  quietly 
gotten.  No  one  need  remain  more  than  a 
irter  of  an  hour  on  the  roof  before  being 
dy  to  vote  on  the  question.  A nail  driven  in 
the  apex  of  the  proposed  roof,  and  a cord 
id  to  represent  the  proposed  roof-line,  would 
w that  there  are  no  traces  of  such  a roof- 
) upon  the  tower.  The  cord  would  run  in 
at  of  tile  work  which  has  not  been  altered 
30  the  original  construction  of  the  tower. 
3 lino  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow  would 
s bo  proved  to  bo  merely  a new  roof-line, 
umed  because  it  would  allow  the  parapets  to 
tain  with  gutters  inside  them.  The  imple- 
ots  of  investigation  would  consist  of  one  nail 
!.  30  ft.  of  string,  and  the  “ method  of  investi - 
•on  ” would  be  tying  one  end  of  the  Btring  to 
nail,  and  holding  the  other  end. 
lr.  J.  O.  Scott,  in  his  letter  in  the  Builder 
1105),  seems  to  convey  that  something  pro- 
ous  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  at  the  state 
.he  case  in  this  very  simple  matter : this  is 
;e  a mistake.  He  also  implies,  but  I think 
not  venture  to  assert,  that  my  drawing  is 
irrect.  I do  not  profess  to  be  infallible,  nor 
indid,  and  am,  therefore,  entitled  to  state 
> I cannot  confess  being  careless.  In 
natter  of  this  importance,  the  setting-up 
h were  not  only  directly  tested  twice,  but 
indirectly  tested  in  various  ways.  The  tiles 
e not  simply  sketched  ; the  more  important 
b were  traced  from  the  wall  upon  tracing 
er  ; they  were  all  counted,  and  their  dimen- 
8 taken.  The  work  of  several  hours  some- 
BS  only  gave  me  a piece  of  tile  work  about 
i.  high.  I have  given  to  Mr.  Scott  and  all 
srs  a distinct  challenge  that  my  drawing  may 
aiubmitted  to  any  amount  of  scrutiny.  I was 
jl  aware  that  the  temperature  was  frequently 
pll  below  freezing,"  and  that  the  task  might 

[e  served  as  a competitive  examination  among 
inteers  for  Arctic  service.  When  visiting 
| Alban’s  again  and  again,  I was  at  times 
upted  to  give  up  tho  task,  and  should  not 
|e  carried  it  to  the  end  if  it  had  been  a ques- 
i of  mere  personal  credit.  It  seemed  to  me 
uostion  of  principle  of  the  most  important 
I,  involving  the  whole  theory  of  conservative 
aoration,  and,  by  implication,  the  credit  of 
whole  profession  of  architects  for  patient 
Bstigation,  and  honest  acquiescence  in  the 
alt  of  it.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  many 
mbers  of  tho  profession  would  have  under- 
ien  the  same  duty  if  they  had  known  the 
jilding  as  intimately  as 

James  Neale,  F.S.A. 


mr,  Those  who  support  the  Faculty  Com- 
i.toe  should  bo  prepared  to  answer  tho  follow- 
j questions: — Question  a.  If  a lino  is  drawn 
log  tho  two  lengths  of  actual  groove  which 
j3t  on  the  west  face  of  the  tower  (A  B and 
1 on  page  69,  ante),  will  these  grooves  bo 
end  to  bo  parts  of  one  and  the  same  groove  ? 
uve  pulled  a cord  along  these  grooves,  and 
lly  see  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject, 
iiy  aro  parts  of  one  and  the  same  groove, — 
! intermediate  portion  having  disappeared 
?n  new  tiles  were  inserted.  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott 
lears  to  fancy  that  the  two  lengths  of  groove 
in  some  way  independent  of  each  other, — 
ts  of  two  similar  grooves  made  at  different 
es. 

•'uestion  b.  If  a line  is  drawn  along  the  line 
ho  proposed  roof  (G  H on  Mr.  Neale’s  draw- 


ing), does  it  pass  over  unaltered  original  tile- 
work  ? 

If  those  who  support  the  Faculty  Committoe 
answer  question  a as  I do,  and  as  I think  every - 
ono  must,  they  deprive  the  proposed  roof-line  of 
the  only  piece  of  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
previous  existence.  Mr.  Neale’s  drawing  is  no 
doubt  correct  as  to  the  line  G H passing  over 
original  unaltered  tilowork  for  considerable 
portions  of  its  length. 

Thus,  if  “Yes”  must  bo  answered  to  both 
questions,  the  proposed  roof-line  is  acknowledged 
to  be  an  assumed  line, — which  cannot  bo  found 
on,  or  deduced  in  any  way  from  the  condition 
of,  tho  tilework  of  the  tower.  If  any  one  is 
disposed  to  answer  “ No  ” to  either  or  both  of 
the  questions,  tho  answer  should  be  given  dis- 
tinctly. The  “ ultimate  court  of  appeal,”  as 
Mr.  Hebb  calls  the  general  body  of  the  public, 
need  not  be  kept  without  an  answer  when  it 
can  be  conveyed  in  a monosyllable. 

S.  Flint  Clarkson. 


Sir, — I do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy which  is  now  being  carried  on, — princi- 
pally on  one  side, — about  the  roof  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  having  already  shown  my  opinion  on 
the  subject  by  withdrawing  from  the  Faculty 
Committee,  rather  than  be  a party  to  a measure 
which  I regard  as  “ impolitic,  mischievous,  and 
needless.”  The  impolicy  of  permitting  such  a 
thorough  innovation  in  an  ancient  building  in 
defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  ar- 
chitects and  our  principal  archaeological  societies, 
is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  apparent. 
The  mischief  cannot  stop  with  the  roof  of  the 
nave,  but  tho  alteration  in  that  roof  will  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  the  destruction  of  other  his- 
torical features  of  tho  building ; while  the 
needlessness  of  the  alteration  must  be  patent  to 
all,  inasmuch  as  one-third  of  tho  existing  roof 
is  acknowledged  to  be  in  good  repair,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  to  be  susceptible  of  being 
“rendered  sound  and  serviceable.” 

My  object  in  addressing  you  is  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  again  calling  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  which 
appear  to  somewhat  overlooked  in  the  discussion 
which  is  now  going  on. 

We  read  in  the  “ Gesta  Abbatum  St.  Albaui” 
that  in  the  year  1323,  when  Hugh  de  Eversdone 
was  abbot,  two  great  columns  of  tho  south  Bide 
of  tho  church  gave  way  at  their  foundations, 
and  fell  one  after  the  other.  Within  an  hour 
afterwards  the  whole  of  the  roof  which  had 
rested  on  thoso  columns,  together  with  part  of 
tho  south  aisle  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
adjoining  cloister,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  por- 
tion of  the  wall  which  fell  may  now  be  identified  by 
tho  Decorated  bays  of  the  south  wall,  which  in 
the  clearstory  extend  about  100  ft.  in  length. 
Though  the  repairs  were  begun  by  Abbot  Hugh, 
it  was  not  until  more  than  twenty  years  after- 
wards, during  the  abbacy  of  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Michael  of  Mentmore,  that  the  building 
was  completed  and  the  new  work  covered  in. 

Tho  date,  therefore,  of  a newly-constructed 
roof  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  extending  over 
100  ft.  of  the  nave  immediately  west  of 
St.  Cuthbert’s  soreen,  may  be  fixed  about  the 
year  1345. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  Hugh 
of  Eversdone  who  completed  the  lady-chapel 
and  its  ante-chapel,  the  roofs  of  which  are  of 
low-pitch,  it  appears  by  no  means  improbable 
that  this  renovated  roof  over  the  nave  was  of 
tho  same  character.  It  is  true  that  over  the 
south  aisle  the  roof  was  of  high  pitch,  but  over 
the  north  aisle  a low-pitched  roof  must  already 
have  been  placed  before  the  days  of  John  of 
Wheathampsted  (1420-1464,  with  an  interval), 
or  he  could  not  have  inserted  the  windows  in 
the  triforium  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  to 
make  “ the  church  appear  more  light  and 
glorious.”  As  to  the  date  of  these  windows,  Mr. 
Neale  seems  inclined  to  place  it  before  1430. 

If  we  assume  that  Abbot  Mentmore’s  roof  was 
of  the  original  high  pitch,  and  not  of  the  low,  we 
are  in  this  difficulty, — that  a roof  erected  in  1345 
became,  within  about  a century  afterwards,  so 
ruinous  that,  in  common  with  that  over  tho  rest 
of  the  nave  to  the  west,  it  had  to  be  replaced 
by  one  of  low  pitch.  The  low  roof  west  of 
St.  Cuthbert’s  screen  is  all  of  one  character, 
though  some  parts  of  it  may  have  been  more 
disturbed  in  modern  times  than  others,  and  we 
can  conceive  it  possible  that  this  part  of  the 
nave-roof  may  have  been  of  the  low  pitch,  while 
that  nearer  the  tower  was  still  of  the  high.  Wo 
cannot,  however,  well  regard  the  part  of  the  roof 


noxt  the  tower  as  having  been  the  first  to  bo 
lowered,  while  a high-pitched  roof  still  existed 
over  the  same  building  to  the  west.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  importance  to  determine  the  date  of  the 
roof  over  tho  three  eastern  bays  of  the  nave. 
There  can,  I think,  be  little  hesitation  in  assigning 
the  painting  of  the  ceiliDg  in  this  part  of  the 
church  to  the  first  half  of  tho  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  painting  is  also,  according  to  Mr. 
Neale,  on  the  main  beams  of  the  roof  as  well 
as  on  the  panels,  so  that  tho  roof  must  be  of 
at  least  as  early  a date.  Mr.  Neale’s  recent 
researches  have  shown  that  on  tho  western 
face  of  tho  tower  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
roof  intermediate  in  date  between  that  of  Nor- 
man times  and  that  at  present  existing.  What, 
then,  can  bo  more  likely  than  that  the  western 
part  of  the  nave-roof  w’as  reconstructed  of  the 
low  pitch  after  the  fall  of  a portion  of  it  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  alteration  of 
tho  remainder  was  carried  out  early  in  tho 
fifteenth?  Had  such  an  extensive  work  as  that 
of  re-roofing  the  whole  of  the  nave  been  under- 
taken during  the  fifteenth  century,  wo  should 
surely  have  found  some  record  of  the  fact  in 
tho  pages  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  abbey. 

I am  aware  that  Mr.  Street  has  assigned 
tho  construction  of  the  western  part  of  the 
nave  roof  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but,  with  all  deference  to  his  infinitely  superior 
experience  and  knowledge,  I would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  the  construction  with 
three  vertical  posts  supporting  a ridge-piece 
and  two  purlins,  all  placed  vertically,  and  with 
braces  from  the  king-post  to  support  the  ridge- 
piece,  are  features  which  the  western  part  of 
the  nave-roof  has  not  only  in  common  with 
that  of  the  nave  of  South  Mimms  Church,  but 
also  with  the  roof  of  the  ante-chapel  of  the 
lady-chapel  at  St.  Alban’s,  which  was  con- 
structed about  1320.  Curiously  enough,  tho 
foliation  of  the  painted  'panels  of  the  nave- 
ceiling at  St.  Alban’s  appear  to  have  been 
imitated  also  from  the  carved  panels  of  this 
same  ante-chapel  roof. 

One  word  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  abbey  unless  some  such  course  is  adopted 
as  that  advocated  in  your  columns  by  Mr.  John 
Hebb.  It  is  simply  this,  that  the  old  roof  will 
in  all  probability  be  absolutely  destroyed,  and 
not  even  preserved  within  tho  new  roof  (like  a 
skeleton  in  a cupboard)  as  was  last  proposed. 
Moreover,  the  new  deal  roof,  which,  as  I have 
all  along  maintained,  cannot  bo  of  “ the  original 
pitch  indicated  by  the  weathering  on  the  tower,” 
is  likely  to  be  covered  with  slate  and  not  with 
lead,  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  roof  in  any 
form  is  contingent  on  sufficient  subscriptions 
being  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  the  funds, 
present  and  prospective,  at  the  command  of  the 
Faculty  Committee,  were  not  when  I retired 
from  that  body  anything  like  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expense  of  even  covering  tho  miserable  deal 
roof  with  slate. 

Possibly  money  may  have  since  come  in,  but 
every  ono  I meet  is  so  thoroughly  discontented 
with  the  course  adopted  by  the  committee  that 
I much  doubt  it.  Surely  it  cannot  be  too  late 
to  arrange  with  the  contractor  to  substitute 
sound  repairs  for  injudicious  innovation,  and 
thus  restore  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
Without  this  is  regained,  it  requires  no  prophet 
to  foresee  that  the  reparation  of  tho  eastern 
part  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  much  more 
pressing  than  that  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
nave  roof,  is  likely  to  be  postponed  to  another 
generation.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  as  well 
that  it  should  be  ! John  Evans. 


Sir, — Is  there  no  way  in  which  the  architec- 
tural profession  can  settle  for  the  world  at  large 
a simple  matter  of  fact,  not  more  difficult  to 
settle  than  whether  in  a town  twenty  miles  from 
London  a table  is  in  ono  room  or  in  another  ? 

I have  followed  very  carefully  the  contro- 
versy on  the  question  of  the  nave  roof,  and  when 
you  gave,  in  a recent  number  of  the  Builder, 
that  most  valuable  drawing  by  Mr.  Neale,  I 
anticipated  that  the  matter  would  bo  finally 
settled.  The  roof-line  indicated  by  the  grooves 
on  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  evidently  could 
not  be  adopted  while  the  parapets  remain.  Tho 
roof-line  which  the  Faculty  Committee  proposes 
to  follow  does  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by 
any  existing  remains  on  the  tower  itself.  I have 
looked  in  vain  in  drawings  and  reports  for  in- 
formation in  respect  to  this  proposed  roof-line, 
except  that  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  has  stated  “ that 
the  evidences  are  by  no  means  conspicuous.”  I 
cannot  find  any  of  the  evidences  mentioned,  and 
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am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Faculty 
Committee  either  have  no  case,  or  that  it  has 
been  incompletely  presented. 

It  is  much  to  be  -wished  that  the  Institute  of 
Architects  would  express  an  opinion  on  so  im- 
portant a professional  matter.  It  is  not  this 
building  only  which  is  in  question,  but  the 
theory  of  restoration  as  it  is  to  be  pursued 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  other  societies 
have  already  made  themselves  heard  on  the 
side  of  conservative  restoration;  and  surely 
that  of  the  architects  ought  not  to  remain 
silent  about  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
which  has  arisen  in  our  time.  Before  a special 
general  meeting  be  held,  I would  suggest  that 
a small  jury  of  the  leading  members  should, 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  be  kindly  re- 
quested to  visit  the  abbey  as  representatives 
of  the  Institute  to  decide  finally  about  the  facts 
of  the  case.  After  that,  a full  discussion  might 
take  place,  and,  it  may  be,  a vote  taken ; the 
body  of  architects  would  not  then  appear  so 
indifferent  as  to  the  proper  care  of  our  ancient 
monuments  as  some  ill-natured  people  are  dis- 
posed to  think  they  are.  Bowes  A.  Paice. 


Sir, — So  they  are  proposing  to  place  a new 
roof  on  the  old  walls  of  the  time-honoured  abbey 
church  of  St.  Alban’s  P 

As  well  may  they  make  a covering  or  a high 
roof,  in  an  improved  Btyle,  over  the  old  Norman 
arches  and  columns  of  the  staircase  near  the 
King’s  School,  Canterbury. 

I certainly  have  no  enthusiasm  for  what  is 
called  “ restoration,”  having  a respect  for 
ancient  buildings,  not  simply  because  they  are 
old,  but  because  they  repi’esent  the  times,  the 
spirit,  and  the  opinions  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  constructed,  and  I hate  shams, — sham 
Norman,  sham  Decorated,  and  sham  Perpen- 
dicular. 

I do  not  heedlessly  condemn  all  restorations. 
Some  ancient  buildings,  doubtless,  may  be  im- 
proved by  putting  back  something  which  once 
existed,  and  which  made  them  more  complete. 
I must  be  assured,  however,  that  that  something 
did  exist. 

Improvements  of  old  buildings  are  too  often 
the  crude  emanations  of  the  fashionable  notions 
of  the  day,  and  of  an  artificial  taste  as  evanes- 
cent as,  taking  all  the  surroundings  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  inappropriate. 

I trust  the  abbey,  as  far  as  its  present  roof 
is  concerned,  will  be  allowed  to  remain  intact. 
There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  enterprising  genius, 
and  speculative  architecture,  in  the  constant 
requirements  of  the  present  day, — for  new 
churches,  new  hospitals,  and  new  asylums. 

John  Brent,  F.S.A.* 


st.  alban’s  tower  and  ceilings. 

Sir, — I trust  that  Mr.  Clarkson  is  right,  and 
can  prove  that  the  last  century’s  circular  win- 
dows in  St.  Alban’s  tower  were  innovations,  and 
the  present  ones  truly  restored ; because  the 
circles  would  plainly  not  admit  sufficient  light, 
whether  the  stories  above  are  used  for  bells  or 
opened  to  the  top  ; and  I have  always  thought 
the  present  windows  had  a very  genuine  look  in 
themselves,  though  a spurious  one  in  Carter’s 
drawings,  who  lengthened  and  classicalised 
them. 

As  for  the  mare’s  nest  of  the  choir  ceiling,  it 
may  bo  true  that  there  have  always  been  sixty- 
six  panels,  in  eleven  rows  of  six,  since  the  four- 
teenth century  ; but  no  less  true  that,  ever  since 
engravings  have  been  current,  in  books  or 
periodicals  of  any  sort,  they  have  “always” 
depicted  but  twenty-four  panels,  in  six  rows  of 
four  ; always  copying  from  Coney’s  great  per- 
spective of  the  nave,  which  carries  tho  four 
files  of  barbarous  sham  panels  right  through  to 
tho  tower.  As  it  happened  that  the  last  time  I 
had  viewed  the  interior,  and  only  time  with 
much  attention,  a screen  of  canvas  or  plaster 
went  up  to  the  roof,  exactly  where  the  abomina- 
tion ends,  I was  really  in  the  position  of  a 
foreigner,  familiar  with  it  only  through  these 
nest-building  mares. 

Speaking  of  abominations,  however,  Heaven 
forbid  I should  say  a syllable  tending  to  help, 


* The  feeling  in  opposition  to  the  unwise  determination 
of  the  committee  to  change  the  character  of  St.  Alban’s 
Cathedral  increases  rather  than  diminishes.  ATe  have 
received  letters  from  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  but 
are  compelled  to  restrict  ourselves  to  a selection. 
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in  these  days,  those  who  would  touch  anything, 
genuine  or  spurious,  abominable  or  not,  that  can 
possibly  be  let  alone.  This  is  no  time,  nor  will 
ever  be  a time,  while  the  Canaanite  and  Hivite 
are  still  in  the  land, — the  Percentage-on-outlay- 
payer  and  Percentage-on-outlay-receiver, — for 
cleaning  off  distemper,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
Days  may  come,  let  us  hope,  to  be  seen  by  some 
of  us,  as  different  from  these  as  Bluff  Harry’s 
latter  days  from  his  earlier.  Despair  can  least 
of  all  be  entertained  in  presence  of  monuments 
like  this,  reminding  us  what  big-looking  orders 
of  men  have  gono  on, — “ they  ate,  they  drank, 
they  planted,  they  builded,  till  the  day,”  .... 
and  how  profoundly  appropriate  was  the  text 
wherewith  Ruskin  closed  his  first  architectural 
volume,  “ The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth 
when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar.”  As  it  was  with 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  “ white,  black,  and 
grey,  with  all  their  trumpery,”  even  so,  one  of 
these  fine  summers,  with  R.I.B.A.  and  sundry 
royal  things  besides ; and  when  some  debased 
professions  and  trades  have  been  cleared  off, 
debased  paintings,  yea  ceilings,  and  even  roofs, 
may  safely  begin  to  follow,  but  never  till  then. 
And  then,  as  tho  restored  design  of  the  main 
ceiling  will  have  about  280  panels,  it  may  seem 
exactly  made  for  portraying,  in  medallion  heads, 
the  whole  army  of  British  and  English  martyrs, 
who  followed  St.  Alban  during  tho  predicted 
“ thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty  ” years  of 
their  witnessing  (Rev.  xi.  3) ; but  most  of  them 
in  the  last  half-dozen,  precisely  while  those 
lately-effaced  distemper  daubs  were  daubed ; 
for  Carter’s  engraving  of  them  fixes  their  date, 
I think,  to  Philip  and  Mary.  They  were  too 
inartistic  to  be  earlier,  and  nobody  later  would 
have  let  the  Assumption  bo  repainted.  But,  I 
repeat,  all  conceivable  physical  restoration  is 
only  work  for  good  times  coming,  and  Heaven 
forfend  it  at  present.  For,  as  the  monkish 
palindrome  on  tho  fonts  used  to  be  written, — 
Nnf/ov  ai/oprj/iara  pj]  povav  o\f/i'N. 

That  is  to  say,  “ 0 ye  restorers,  begin  by 
scraping  off  percentage  from  hands,  instead  of 
distemper  from  ceilings.”  E.  L.  G. 


QUANTITY  SURVEYORS  AND 
ARCHITECTS. 


ACTION  FOR  FEES  : GORDON  V.  BLACKBURNE. 


This  action  was  heard  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Court,  on  Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  before  Mr. 
Woodthorpe  Brandon,  Assistant  Judge.  It 
involved  a question  of  considerable  importance 
to  architects  and  quantity  surveyors.  Mr. 
Dickens  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Bremner  for  the  defendant.  In  stating  the 
facts,  Mr.  Dickens  said  the  plaintiff  is  a sur- 
veyor, carrying  on  business  at  Weavers’  Hall. 
Basingliall-street.  Defendant  is  an  architect 
practising  at  Blomfield-street.  On  September 
2nd  last,  plaintiff  received  a letter  from  defen- 
dant making  an  appointment,  and  at  the  inter- 
view which  ensued  defendant  stated  that  he 
wished  plaintiff  to  take  out  some  quantities  for 
a house  to  bo  erected  at  Forest-gate,  at  tho 
same  time  requesting  terms  to  be  specified. 
Plaintiff  remarked  that,  as  it  appeared  a small 
matter,  his  charge  would  be  2£  per  cent.  Three 
days  later  plaintiff  received  from  the  defendant 
the  drawings.  Plaintiff  took  out  and  completed 
the  bills  of  quantities.  Previously  to  completing 
them,  he  saw  the  defendant,  aud  asked  if  he 
should  have  tho  draft  quantities  lithographed  for 
him.  Defendant  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
accordingly  the  quantities  were  sent  to  Messrs. 
Sprague,  in  order  that  they  might  undei’go  the 
ordinary  lithographic  process.  Messi's.  Sprague 
returned  tho  quantities,  which  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Blackburne,  bo  that  he  might  forward  them  to 
his  builders.  Plaintiff  on  October  the  14th 
called  on  the  defendant  for  a cheque  on  account. 
The  latter  said  it  was  inconvenient  to  pay  any- 
thing at  that  time,  but  he  would  send  a cheque 
in  a few  days.  Plaintiff  then  asked  who  had 
accepted  the  tender.  Defendant  answered  that 
the  lowest  tender  was  too  high  to  suit  his  client, 
and  that  the  drawings  would  have  to  be  modified. 
He  added  that  he  had  a difficulty  with  his  client, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  received  instructions 
direct,  but  from  a third  person.  Plaintiff 
remarked, — “ How  foolish  it  is  to  undertake 
work  and  render  yourself  liable  for  quantities 
upon  such  a slender  baiis;  I must  not  suffer  for 
that.”  On  October  29th  the  plaintiff  wrote  to 
the  defendant  to  the  effect  that  he  should  look 
to  him  for  payment ; but  as  he  had  not  got  a 


settlement  of  his  claim  he  was  compelled  t° 
bring  the  present  action. 

The  plaintiff  was  called,  and  in  his  examina- 
tion stated  that  he  had  often  taken  out  quan- 
tities for  other  architects,  and  that  it  was  usual 
to  look  to  the  architect  for  payment,  even  when 
a tender  was  accepted  and  the  work  went  on ; 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  profession  that  the 
architect  paid  the  quantity  surveyor,  and  was 
reimbursed  by  the  builder  ; when  the  work  fell 
through,  the  architect  paid  the  surveyor,  and. 
charged  the  amount  to  his  client.  He  supposed 
that  ho  must  have  seen  the  name  of  the  owner 
(the  defendant’s  client)  on  the  drawings  and 
specification,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  him. 

Mr.  Meeking,  architect,  was  called  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  deposed  that  tho  custom  of  the 
pi’ofession  in  their  dealings  with  surveyors  was 
that  the  architect  instructed  the  quantity  sur. 
veyor,  and  that  the  latter  was  sometimes  paid 
by  the  architect  for  the  owner,  and  sometimen 
by  the  builder;  the  usage  when  no  tender  war] 
accepted  vras  for  the  surveyor  to  look  to  the. 
ai'chitect  for  his  fees.  Mr.  Charles  Youngi 
architect,  confirmed  the  latter  statement. 

Mr.  Bremner,  for  the  plaintiff,  submitted  tha 
there  was  no  case  to  go  to  the  jury..  Th 
defendant  when  he  employed  the  plaintiff  wav 
acting  according  to  usage  as  the  agent  of  thil 
owner,  a disclosed  principal,  whose  name  wav. 
on  the  drawings  and  specification,  and  cite1. 

Moon  v.  Witney  Guardians,  3 Bingham,  N.Gj 
814.” 

The  Assistant-Judge  held  that  the  case  muf 
go  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  there  was 
personal  employment  of  plaintiff  by  defendann 
or  whether  the  defendant  employed  plaintiff  fil 
an  agent,  not  disclosing  his  principal ; if  so,  tl ), 
plaintiff  could  elect  whether  he  should.  £ ^ 
against  principal  or  agent,  but  if  tho  .juS 
should  find  that  there  was  only  tho  ordinal] 
relation  of  architect  and  quantity  survey 
between  defendant  and  plaintiff,  and  that  defe 
dant  acted  for  a disclosed  principal,  then  t 
verdict  would  be  for  defendant. 

Mr.  Harston,  architect  (A.  & C.  Harstoij 
was  called  for  the  defendant,  and  deposed  thl 
the  usage  was  for  the  architect  to  employ  t 
surveyor  as  agent  of  the  ownei’,  and  that  t_ 
fees  of  the  quantity  surveyor  were  paid  by  1 1 
builder.  It  was  not  the  custom  for  the  arci  I 
tect  to  pay  the  surveyor  in  cases  in  which  ti  I 
building  was  not  proceeded  with,  but  for  1 1 
owner  to  do  so,  having  been  made  responsi  I 
by  his  agent,  the  architect.  His  firm  had  neil 
paid  the  fees  of  a quantity  surveyor,  nor  war  f 
the  custom  to  do  so,  as  had  been  stated 
plaintiffs’  witnesses. 

Mr.  Fx’ancis,  architect,  and  a member  of  t 
council  of  the  Institute,  corroborated  1 
Harston. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  addx-essed  the  ju  .a 
saying  that  of  course  the  architect  gave 
order;  ho  always  instructed  the  quantity  effi 
veyor.  What  would  be  the  use  of  a buildiV" 
owner  trying  to  do  so  ? Ho  does  not  undersi 
the  mattei*,  the  terms  used  are  a jargon  to  h 
and  he  leaves  it  to  the  architect. 

Mr.  Dickens,  for  plaintiff,  said  this  was  rei 
an  undefended  action,  and  defendant  was  try! 
to  evade  a liability  properly  incurred  both 
custom  and  special  contract,  and  his  client  .> 
nothing  to  do  with  tho  owner,  Mr.  Leftley, 
never  heard  of  him. 


The  learned  Assistant  Judge  directed  the  j-  d 

ip-lfl 


that  the  amount,  221. 10s.  3d.  was  not  in  disp-trl 
but  only  the  liability  of  defendant  to  pa;  [ 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  usage  that  win  :i 
tender  was  accepted,  and  the  building  wenfatdi 
the  builder  paid  the  quantity  surveyor,  hat  | 
previously  added  the  amount  of  the  quaniln, 
fees  to  his  estimate,  so  that  eventually  tlW 
came  out  of  the  pocket  of  tho  building-0W'*)-’ 
But  in  this  case  there  is  no  builder,  as  no  ten 
has  been  accepted.  They  would  conside.1  i& 
there  was  any  relation  between  the  pax  j 
other  than  the  ordinai'y  one  which  subsi,  h 
between  architect  and  surveyoi*.  Plai;!  '£ 
says  there  was  a personal  employment  ;9 
promise  to  pay.  They  would  have  to  conE|)3 
the  evidence  and  look  to  all  the  circumstaiisn 
of  the  case,  and  say  whether  that  was  so.  .tfl 
the  plaintiff  made  aware  that  the  defendanfciir.Li 
only  the  architect  to  Mr.  Leftley,  or  were,  n 
circumstances  such  as  to  justify  the  plainti 
considering  that  he  was  employed  by  the  defi  a 
ant  as  principal  ? 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  iu  ann 
to  the  judge  said  that  they  found  tbat;i  i 
plaintiff  was  employed  by  defendant  perBor  , 
defendant  acting  as  principal. 
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THE  POETRY  AND  ROMANCE  OP 
ARCHITECTURE ; 


,;rn  A VIEW  OF  SHOWING  ITS  CLAIMS,  AS  A FINE 

[art,  to  greater  popularity,  among  the 

I EDUCATED  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  THAN  IT  HAS  YET 
(ENJOYED.* 

^Architecture  has  the  unenviable  distinction 
being  the  least  popular  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
L fewer  educated  people  take  interest  in  it 
know  much  about  it.  The  following  remai’ks 

0 offered  with  a view  of  showing  something 
the  attractiveness  of  its  character,  and  what 

terest,  from  various  circumstances,  attaches  to 
for  all.  They  were  written  some  two  or  three 
iars  ago,  and  are  the  result  of  impressions  of 
Any  years’  growth. 

iThat  architecture  should  be  somewhat  less 
red  and  sought  after  than  poetry,  painting, 
ulpture,  or  music,  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising, 

I I that  it  should  be  at  all  slighted  or  neglected 
educated  people  generally  is  very  surprising 

leed.  But  that  it  is  slighted  is  a fact,  and 
it  great  ignorance  prevails  on  it  is  another  ; 
jofs  of  which  abound  throughout  literature, 
lerever  allusion  is  made  to  architecture  for 
istration  or  otherwise.  The  greatest  differ- 
;e  between  it  and  the  other  arts  lieB  in  its 
inexion  with,  and  sworn  fealty  to,  material 
piirements,  and  its  necessity  of  working  under 
itrictions  therefrom  arising.  We  see  this  dis- 
ction  observed  in  most  styles,  including  some 
the  greatest  the  world  has  yet  seen ; in  those 
Medimval  Europe,  for  example,  in  which  a 
•minent  aim  was  to  engraft  art  and  beauty  on 
features  of  utility  and  necessity,  and  to 
ry  beauty  into  domestic  as  well  as  into  sacred 

1 monumental  edifices.  The  Greeks,  it  is 
e,  ignored  the  principle,  and  drew  a line 
iween  domestic  and  public  architecture,  re- 
•ding  only  the  latter  as  possessing  the  rank 
a fine  art.  But  surely  the  course  pursued  by 

Medimvalists  was  the  true  way,  and  most 
sonant  with  the  method  of  Nature,  who  con- 
'es  to  give  to  everything,  however  humble, 
modicum  of  beauty. 

-he  restrictions,  however,  arising  from  phy- 
(Al  requirements  are  not  so  grievous  as  might 
■'supposed,  seeing  the  most  important  features 
I architecture, — doors,  windows,  &c.,  are  as 
Wceptive  of  beauty  as  if  they  were  for  beauty 

fly- 

f n the  view  I have  adopted  of  it,  while  all  the 
jer  arts  minister  to  our  higher  necessities 
.'  V,  architecture, — under  which  term  I include 
(gineoring,  for  all  structural  works,  bridges, 
,ltles,  lighthouses,  &c.,  ought  to  be  permeated 
Nh  the  spirit  of  beauty,  and  not  alienated 
Jm  the  life  of  art  as  they  generally  are, — 
Blisters  not  only  to  the  higher  but  to  the  lower 
H physical.  It  is  the  art  of  building  usefully 
nl  beautifully,  which,  connecting  it  at  once  with 
>ry  part  of  our  nature, — the  physical,  the 
Motional,  the  intellectual, — connects  it  also 
j'h  every  part  of  our  life,  and  everything  we 
:-ld  dear,  aud  which  beautifies  and  ennobles 
Bf.  And  with  every  dream  of  future  happiness 
in  oannot  imagine  a scene  in 


“ Some  bright  little  islo  of  our  own  ” 


fij'hout  some  bits  of  architecture  here  and 
: ■ re  ; and  the  lightest  visions  that  float  round 
k artist’s  or  poet’s  head  are  sure  to  disclose 
impses  of  snow-white  arcade  or  pavilion, 
Nice  or  oriel  window  peeping  through  their 
'(j’l’greens  and  amaranths.  A genuine  produc- 
i Hi  of  architectural  genius  is  in  itself  an  epitome 
| the  world  ; the  author  has  succeeded  in 
fusing  the  rays  of  the  universe.  It  appeals  to 
P satire  range  of  our  faculties.  Like  Nature 
•self,  it  has  reference  to,  and  is  in  harmony 
'th,  man’s  entire  constitution.  His  physical 
'•nts  are  supplied  by  it,  as  shelter  and  warmth, 
j 18  a means  of  gratification  to  our  social 
tapathies.  Our  understanding,  our  passions, 
• imagination,  are  alike  gratified  by  it.  This 
*versality  of  architecture  gives  it  the  prece- 
des of  the  other  arts.  It  has  to  go  before 
« m and  prepare  the  way.  Where  architecture 
£iot  there  is  no  place  for  them  ; at  least,  in  its 
tfpient  state,  as  building,  it  is  the  oldest  of 
ili  arts. 

•ilo  institution  can  be  established  without  the 
" of  architecture.  It  'gives  to  art  its  gallery, 
Science  its  museum,  to  literature  its  library, 
education  its  college  and  school,  to  benevo- 
lo its  hospital  and  asylum,  to  religion  its 
aple.  It  gives  also  to  affectionate  memory 
Ithe  departed  its  shrine ; and  it  is  to  archi- 
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tecture  chiefly,  whose  monumental  memorials 
are  of  all  such  works  the  most  famous  and  the 
most  durable,  that  the  great  master-spirits  of 
the  world,  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
trusted  for  posthumous  renown.  It  is  even 
associated  with  the  future  state,  for  it  enters 
into  the  account  given  of  heaven  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, where  we  read  of  our  Fathar’s  house,  and 
of  a river  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  God;  the  wall  of  which  city  is  jasper 
on  a foundation  of  precious  stones,  the  pave- 
ment of  pure  gold,  and  every  one  of  the  twelve 
gates  a pearl.  It  is  otherwise  figuratively 
referred  to  in  various  parts  of  the  Bible.  “ In 
the  time  of  trouble,”  says  David,  “ he  shall 
hide  me  in  bis  pavilioD ; in  the  secret  of  his 
tabernacle  shall  he  hide  me.” 

All  this,  and  the  influence  of  building  mate- 
rials, climate,  &c.,  render  architecture,  like 
ourselves,  the  creature  of  circumstances,  which 
she  is  to  a greater  extent  than  any  other  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  is  true  this  material  and  utilitarian 
element  brings  her  into  connexion  with  some 
low  offices — kitchen  and  scullery,  and  those 
melancholy  necessities  of  humanity,  water- 
closets,  sowers,  cesspools,  &c., — and  obliges  her 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  certain  grossly  material 
and  mechanical  arts  or  handicrafts  called  ma- 
sonry, bricklaying,  carpentry,  joinery,  plumb- 
ing, &c.,  with  soiled  hands  and  aprons.  But 
these  are  merely  her  instruments  or  ministers, 
who  build  like  Amphion  to  her  music,  which 
render  even  them  more  honourable  than  most 
other  handicrafts,  from  their  connexion  with 
art  aud  beauty,  and  enables  them  to  boast  more 
than  others  “ the  nobility  of  labour,  the  long 
pedigree  of  toil.”  Moreover,  they  are  only 
seemingly,  not  really,  low,  being,  along  with 
ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  based  on  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  various  sciences, — 
chemistry,  geology,  algebra,  conic  sections, 
geometry,  statics,  dynamics,  — which  bring 
them  into  relationship  with  astronomy  and  the 
sublimest  pursuits  of  the  human  mind.  They 
therefore  add  to  rather  than  diminish  the  lustre 
of  architecture,  which  includes  more  arts  within 
it  than  any  other  art. 

But  if  they  degraded  her,  she  would  be  fully 
indemnified  for  any  loss  of  dignity  by  the  minis- 
tration of  sculpture  and  painting,  two  superior 
arts  as  considered  in  themselves,  who,  along 
with  landscapo  gardening,  become  her  hand- 
maids for  the  finishing  and  elevating  of  her 
works.  Architecture-can  fully  satisfy  the  mind 
without  their  aid, — that  is,  she  is  a perfect  art 
in  herself,  and  independent  of  them,  as  poetry 
is  of  music.  But  on  certain  architectural  sur- 
faces,— walls  and  ceiliogs,  pediments,  metopes, 
friezes, — painting  and  sculpture  may  bestow 
their  highest  efforts,  in  the  shape  of  pictures 
and  bassi  relievi,  not  as  independent  works, 
making  use  of  the  building  as  a frame,  but  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  genius  of  the 
architecture,  for  its  embellishment,  and  for 
that  alone.  Such  is  the  sculpture,  I believe, 
of  the  pediments,  friezes,  &c.,  of  the  Par- 
thenon by  Phidias ; such  are  the  paintings  of 
the  ceiling  and  walls  of  tho  Sistino  Chapel 
by  Michelangelo.  The  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
most  ideal  god-like  statue  amoDg  the  nume- 
rous remains  of  antiquity,  may  for  aught  we 
know  have  been  an  architectural  ornament. 
Even  poetry  may  be  considered  a handmaid  of 
architecture ; for  she  can  supply  inscriptive 
matter,  giving  rhythmic  utterance,  to  the  sub- 
limest  truths  for  architectural  adornment.  And 
not  only  has  the  highest  art  been  employed  in 
architectural  decoration,  but  tho  richest  mate- 
rials,—gold  and  precious  stones,  as  in  tombs  and 
palaces  of  India,  and  in  the  golden  house  of 
Nero,  for  example. 

Another  distinction  of  architecture  among 
the  fine  arts  is  that  her  works  appear  as  a second, 
an  intellectual  birth  of  nature,  and  give  as  it 
were  the  finishing  strokes  to  the  earth,  over  the 
natural  features  of  which  they  have  the  advan- 
tage in  showing  an  inside  as  well  as  an  outside. 
Such  are  detached  buildings  of  all  ranks  strewed 
over  the  country,  — cathedrals  and  abbeys, 
castles,  palaces,  mansions,  villas,  cottages,  village 
churches, — which  become  gems  and  jewelsof  the 
earth,  having  a magical  influence  on  its  aspect. 
How  delightful  to  cast  the  eye  over  a wide 
plain,  studded  with  these  mementos  of  human 
life  ! some  time-honoured,  others  comparatively 
recent, — one  within  its  own  domain  of  orchard 
garden,  park,  or  thickly  aud  lovingly  shaded 
with  trees, — another  isolated,  reminding  us  of 
the  innumerable  ties  that  bind  us  to  humanity 
of  every  grade,  and  how  humanity  of  every 
grade  is  linked  to  the  Hebe-mother,  earth  and 


nature,  whose  love  for  these  creations  of  man 
is  emblematical  of  her  love  for  him.  She 
embraces  these  children  of  architecture  as  she 
embraces  her  own  works,  rocks,  trees,  and  hills, 
as  if  she  recognised  them  as  her  children’s 
children.  How  they  rescue  the  scene  from  that 
melancholy  loneliness  of  expression  which 
inevitably  attaches  to  scenes  composed  of 
natural  objects  only.  How  often  is  an  old  ruined 
castle,  surrounded  by  its  turrets  and  battle- 
ments, sometimes  lighted  up  by  a ray  of  orange- 
coloured  sunlight,  at  others  half  lost  in  fog  or 
mist,  tho  life  and  soul  of  the  landscape,  the 
removal  of  which  would  produce  a mournful 
and  intolerable  blank ! 

This  new  birth  of  nature  includes  some  of 
man’s  greatest  achievements,  in  which  we  see 
him  at  his  grandest,  competing  (if  I may  so 
speak)  with  his  Creator;  in  some  lands  embody- 
ing a power  that  seems  superhuman,  as  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  the  works  of  the  Pelasgi,  tho 
Indian  cave-temples.  These,  as  indeed  some 
domed  and  vaulted  buildings,  as  Milan  or 
Amiens  Cathedral,  or  the  choir  of  Beauvais, 
“ a church  in  the  air,”  for  example,  which  latter 
Bhows  stone  vaulting  167  ft.  high,  the  strain 
of  which  is  conveyed  to  the  ground  by  buttresses, 
if  they  were  to  tell  their  own  tale  by  inscrip- 
tions, in  tho  manner  of  the  Moorish  buildings, 
might  exclaim,  with  the  Psalmist,  “ Wo  are 
fearfully  aud  wonderfully  made.”  Architecture, 
as  in  some  of  the  works  just  mentioned,  soars 
high  into  the  air  and  burrows  into  the  ground, — 
and  no  art  does  so  much  to  enliven  and  charm 
the  world,  and  to  enrich  it  with  beauty  and 
sublimity. 

As  the  most  interesting  objects  to  man  are 
man  and  his  works,  these  must  always  form  the 
greatest  attraction  of  travel.  Tho  works  of 
God,  it  is  true,  are  great,  songht  out  of  all  those 
that  have  pleasure  therein ; but  that  “ God  made 
the  country  while  man  made  the  town,”  a senti- 
ment, as  I think,  unworthy  of  Cowper,  its 
author,  is  scarcely  a correct  view  of  them, — for 
God  made  both ; and  the  town  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  country  in  embodying  the  wisdom 
of  -both  God  and  man.  Moreover,  natural 
scenery,  though  it  differs  with  every  country, 
presents  a general  sameness,  and  appeals  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  range  of  sympathies ; 
while  the  works  of  the  architect  show  striking 
change  with  overy  country  and  age  of  the 
world  ; and  the  buildings  of  the  East  are  as  wide 
apart  in  character  from  those  of  the  West,  and 
the  edifices  of  ancient  from  those  of  modern 
times,  as  the  poles  asunder.  What  is  America, 
with  all  its  gigantic  natural  features,  its  dense 
forests,  and  mighty  rivers,  sublime  as  they  must 
be  in  the  almost  uncultivated  majesty  of  nature, 
in  point  of  human  interest,  compared  with 
Europe  or  Asia  ? What  is  the  St.  Lawrence  or 
Lake  Superior,  or  the  Frills  of  Niagara,  to  the 
pyramids  and  temples  of  Egypt  and  Greece, 
or  the  stupendous  sculptured  caverns  of  India  ? 
Natural  objects  are  more  or  less  dependent  on 
times  and  seasons  for  their  attractions;  but  at 
no  period  of  the  year  can  these  works  of  archi- 
tectnro  be  viewed  without  exciting  the  liveliest 
sensations  of  wonder  and  delight.  In  the  most 
beautiful  countries  of  the  globe  architecture 
heightens  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  tho  fairest 
landscapes. 

“ Eartli  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone ; 

And  morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids 
To  gaze  upon  her  pyramids. 

O'er  England’s  abbeys  bends  the  sky 
As  on  its  friends  with  kindred  eye.” 

What  is  there  in  Hindostan  compared  to  the 
temples  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  palaces, 
mosques,  and  tombs  - of  their  Mahommedan 
conquerers  ? Its  natural  productions,  the  tama- 
rind, the  banian,  the  peepul,  with  the  bright, 
rich  green  foliage  and  lustrous  flowers  of  which 
temple  and  tower,  pillared  arcade,  and  balus- 
traded  terrace  are  interspersed,  may  be  trans- 
planted and  made  to  grow  in  the  plant-stoves  of 
England,  but  not  tho  architecture.  It  is  the 
latter,  I believe,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
renders  the  gem-fraught  land  aland  of  wonders. 
The  isolated  excavated  Temple  of  Kylas,  which 
has  been  termed  the  Paradise  of  the  Gods,  raises, 
it  is  said,  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure,  amaze- 
ment, and  reverential  awe  in  the  breast  of  the 
most  stolid  visitor.  What  is  there  of  natural 
feature  in  France  compared  to  the  great 
Mediceval  cathedrals?  What  amid  the  charming 
scenery  of  Andalusia  would  conjure  up  faii’y 
scenes  like  the  halls  and  courts  of  the  Alhambra  ? 
What  images  more  impressive  does  the  name  of 
Egypt  and  the  Nile  callup  to  the  imagination  than 
Kamack,  Luxor,  and  the  Memnonium,  with  their 
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accompaniments  of  obelisks,  sphinxes,  colossi, 
which,  wo  know,  have  been  objects  of  wonder 
to  the  most  intelligent  visitors  since  the  age  of 
Herodotus  ? 

Enter  the  cities.  What  are  they  but  architec- 
ture which  strikes  at  once  as  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  of  the  place  ? What  was  the  hundred- 
gated Thebes  but  temple-palaces  with  their 
lofty  pylons  ? What  is  there  at  Athens  but  the 
Acropolis  and  its  architectural  treasures  ? What 
is  Venice  but  an  architectural  gem  set  in  the 
brightest  of  seas,  reflecting  the  brightest  of 
skies  ? What  are  Florence  and  the  Eternal 
City  but  thier  charmed  stones, — Nuremberg, 
but  its  harmonious  bricks  ? 

Again,  most  educated  people  have  a fondness 
for  history,  as,  next  to  what  is  to  be  in  the 
future,  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  the 
inquiry  into  the  past.  But  here  are  history’s 
landmarks, — her  rolls,  her  tablets.  Architec- 
ture is  history’s  self.  In  it  history  is  more 
vividly  and  unquestionably  written  than  on  the 
printed  page.  In  the  career  of  architecture,  its 
multifarious  varieties  in  different  countries  and 
mutations  in  course  of  ages,  we  have  reflexes  of 
human  feelings  and  human  genius  as  influenced 
by  the  various  circumstances,  more  especially 
religion,  and  the  inherent  mental  peculiarities 
of  race  under  which  man  is  placed  in  the  world. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  a diagram  chart 
of  the  stylos  of  architecture  is  a rough  chart 
of  political  history,  of  ethnological  history,  and 
history  of  religions.  Few  people  are  aware, 
while  reading  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient 
empires,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity, 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the 
division  of  the  Church  into  the  Latin  and  Greek 
communities,  the  incursions  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  upon  the  Roman  empire,  the  rise  and 
conquests  of  Mohammedanism,  the  Crusades, 
the  Iconoclastic  persecution  in  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  Norman  conquests  in  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  and  invasion  of  Apulia  and  Sicily, 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
Roformatioip,  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  that  these  events  have  all  their  corre- 
sponding ones  in  the  history  of  architecture, 
and  have  built  themselves  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  is  said,  I doubt  not  with  truth, 
that  the  Xanthian  marbles  in  the  British  Museum 
show  the  three-fold  connexion  between  Assyria 
and  Persia,  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.  The  vast  despotism  of  the 
Cmsars,  gradually  effacing  all  national  pecu- 
liarities, and  assimilating  the  remotest  provinces 
of  the  empire  to  each  other,  may  bo  read  in  the 
uniformity  of  style  of  the  architecture  of  those 
centuries,  which  was  all  Roman  over  the  whole 
Roman  or  civilised  world  till  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  Byzantine  took  its  rise.  There  were 
no  other  styles  practised  in  the  world  at  the 
time  except  a Sassanian,  a Buddhist  and  Chinese. 
The  extensive  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Venetians  with  the  East,  commencing  wittf  the 
Crusades,  which  opened  to  them  all  the  Syrian 
harbours,  and  led  to  a universal  monopoly  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  to  a partial  sovereignty  in 
1204,  may  be  read  in  the  beautiful  Oriental 
character  of  their  architecture,  and  their  prone- 
ness to  colour.  The  origin  of  the  Northern 
Gothic  is  similarly  traceable  in  history.  There 
is,  at  least,  a striking  analogy  between  the 
manner  in  which  the  qualities  brought  with 
them  from  their  forests  and  marshes  by  the 
Northern  warriors, — energy,  independence,  the 
dread  of  shame,  the  contempt  of  danger, — 
mingling  with  those  of  effeminate  classic  races 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  produced,  after  genera- 
tions of  ignominy  and  confusion,  tho  modern 
European  character,  and  the  slow  generation  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  by  the  same 
people  out  of  tho  decadency  of  the  classic 
Roman, — Christianity,  I need  scarely  say,  enter- 
ing as  an  element  into  both. 

The  cathedrals  of  Europe  are  monuments  of 
Catholicism,  as  Versailles  and  the  Escurial,  the 
Mafra  and  the  Kremlin,  are  of  monarchy  or 
kingly  power,  and  as  the  Hotels  do  Ville  of  Ghent, 
Louvain,  and  Ypres  mark  the  rise  of  the  free 
oities  and  progress  of  popular  liberty.  What 
throws  light  on  ancient  Roman  civilisation,  and 
shows  its  contrast  with  the  Christian,  like  the 
blood-stained  Colosseum  ? And  is  it  not  in  the 
great  old  palaces  of  Italy  that  we  learn  most 
about  the  ancient  Italian  aristocracy  ? What 
could  have  thrown  so  much  light  on,  or  made 
so  startling  a revelation  of,  the  social  and 
domestic  condition,  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  people  of  Magna  Grtecia,  at  the  epoch  of 
Christianity,  as  the  exhumation  of  Pompeii, 
which  was  the  skeleton  or  shell,  so  to  speak,  of 


the  deceased  community  which  had  occupied  it  P 
This  luminosity  of  architectural  remains  it  is 
which  gives  to  tho  ancient  cities  of  Europe  and 
Asia  their  surpassing  interest,  aud  renders  the 
smallest  remains  of  ancient  buildings  every- 
where the  objects  dearest  to  history,  to  know- 
ledge, to  tho  human  mind, — which  may  more 
especially  be  said  of  tho  relics  of  temples  and 
shrines  of  the  various  oracles  and  religions,  from 
their  psychical  connexion  with  the  different 
faiths  of  mankind.  By  its  architecture,  Rome, 
aptly  called  the  Eternal  City,  is  the  great  link 
that  connects  the  ancient  and  modern  civilisa- 
tion,— the  world  of  Paganism  and  the  world  of 
Christianity.  It  is  the  grave  of  the  old  world 
and  the  cradle  of  the  new.  Look  on  the 
Triumphal  Arches,  overgrown  with  ivy  and  wall- 
flowers, and  you  have  evidence  of  her  rule  as 
mistress  of  the  world,  when  through  her  streets 
passed  the  ivory  chariots  of  the  conqueror,  the 
golden  eagles,  the  laurelled  fasces,  the  shouting 
legions,  in  victorious  procession.  “ When  I 
search,”  says  Lamartine,  “ amongst  my  impres- 
sions of  Rome,  I find  two  which  overwhelm  all 
others, — the  Colosseum,  that  work  of  the  Roman 
people  ; St.  Peter’s,  that  chef-d’oeuvre  of  Catho- 
licism.” What  is  perhaps  most  important  to 
observe  therein  may  be  traced,  amid  monu- 
ments and  mementos  of  everything  that  is 
interesting  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
gradual  rise  and  growth  of  modern  civilisation 
and  refinement.  As  remarked  by  Goethe,  who 
reckoned  a new  birthday  from  the  day  he 
entered  Rome,  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes  you 
meet  something  imposing  or  affecting  from  its 
history  or  associations. 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  great 
buildings  do  not  merely  bear  witness  to  the  great 
deeds  of  former  generations,  like  the  written  page ; 
they  are  among  the  great  deeds  themselves, 
and  independent  of  writton  evidence,  by  which 
architecture  becomes  more  mixed  up  and  iden- 
tified with  general  history  and  great  public  and 
political  events  than  any  other  of  the  fine  arts. 
They  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  war,  and 
stand  as  monuments,  not  only  of  the  wear  of 
time,  but  of  the  wrath  of  man.  The  latter 
variously  illustrates  great  events ; but  archi- 
tecture is  essential  to  them.  The  erection  of  a 
great  building  is  a great  public  event  itself, 
aud  great  buildings  form  the  chief  trophies  of 
the  power  and  magnificence  of  the  conquerors 
and  potentates  of  the  earth  ; and  pre-historio 
buildings  are  the  more  valuable  for  being  the 
only  evidences  of  their  creators  remaining. 

In  these,  architecture  unites  itself  with  mys- 
tery, and  carries  the  mind  back  into  mytho- 
logical ages,  linking  the  real  and  known  with 
the  half-forgotten  time,  and  with  heroes  and 
demi-gods, — with  Hercules,  with  Perseus,  with 
Theseus,  and  the  rest.  The  Pelasgic  and  Cy- 
clopman  remains  seem,  indeed,  to  be  the  work 
of  such  superhuman  agents,  as  do  the  vast 
excavated  dwellings  and  sepulchres  in  the  rocks 
of  Petra,  supposed  to  be  the  Bozraof  the  Bible. 
In  Eilora  and  Elephanta  tho  eye  roams  bewil- 
dered over  scenes  of  romantic  beauty,  which  it 
is  baffled  in  its  endeavour  to  trace  to  human 
agency. 

An  ancient  building  may  bo  said  to  hold  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs  embalmed, 
and  to  be  fraught  with  memories  of  all  the 
events  that  have  occurred  in  and  around  it ; 
which  gives  it  an  interest  for  creatures  of  a day 
like  ourselves  it  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
estimate. With  what  awe  we  should  look  upon 
a man  that  had  seen  William  the  Conqueror,  or 
even  Queen  Elizabeth  ! But  an  edifice  that  has 
seen  these  has  its  face  so  wrinkled,  so  thought- 
lined  and  marked,  if  I may  so  speak,  by  time, 
that  it  seems  as  conscious  almost  as  a human 
being  ; by  which  it  has  gained  a power  over  the 
imagination  that  no  combination  of  natural 
features  could  have.  Who  visits  the  Parthenon, 
looks  on  that  which  has  looked  on  Phideas,  and 
which  reflects  the  loving  gaze  of  Pericles.  In 
our  own  country,  what  has  not  the  old  Tower 
on  the  Thames  witnessed  of  England’s  worthies 
and  martyrs  ? Charles  I.  saw  his  army  defeated 
from  a bastion-tower  of  Chester.  Charles  is 
gone,  but  the  tower  which  remains  saw  the 
same  event,  and  you  cannot  gaze  bodily  upon 
that  tower  without  gazing  mentally  upon  the 
battle. 

Though  domestic  buildings  are  not  generally 
the  most  ancient,  yet  there  are  none  to  which 
this  charm  clings  more  than  to  them.  Gazing 
on  some  old  houses,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them  as 
inanimate  objects.  They  appear  to  have  a life 
and  history  of  their  own  as  contemplative  and 
enduring  as  a human  existence ; and  as  rich 


with  long  experience  of  sunshine,  and  storm, 
and  the  events  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death, 
wherewith  they  have  joyed  and  grieved. 

But  architecture,  for  its  own  sake,  should  be 
more  popular  than  it  is.  It  is  not,  any  more 
than  philosophy,  “harsh  and  crabbed,”  but 
“ musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute.”  Its  breath  is 
poetry.  It  is  to  the  eye  what  music  is 
to  the  ear,  and  goes  through  it  as  a gate 
to  tho  soul  itself ; which  I believe  is  felt 
in  a high-class  church,  where  sublime  archi. 
tecture  has  a charm  to  uplift  the  soul, 
and  aid  a divine  exercise  of  all  the  powers  and 
passions  of  the  mind,  like  grand  music.  Archi.] 
tecture  is,  equally  with  the  other  arts,  which 
are  all  intimately  bound  together  by  analogies 
and  sympathies,  related  to  the  divinest  of  ah 
human  pursuits — poetry.  It  has,  indeed,  a more 
mental  or  ideal  origin  than  painting,  sculpture) 
and  music,  being  not  like  them  a direct,  but  ai, 
analogical  imitation  of  nature  both  in  genera: 
design  and  decoration ; aud  the  highest  archi. 
tectural  ornament,  as  in  that  rare  architecture 
wherein  the  beautiful  “ developed  its  ripe  pro: 
portions,”  is  most  ideal. 

Thei'e  is,  therefore,  something  anomalous  in 
people  fond  of  music  and  poetry  passing  by  aii 
edifice,  embodying  any  artistic  genius,  without, 
notice,  at  least  if  they  make  any  pretentions  t>i 
taste,  which  is  tho  inward  light  or  intelligence 
of  universal  beauty ; a truth  which  accounts  fo; 
the  fact  that  in  Greece,  the  birthplace  of  trui , 
art,  poeti-y,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, i 
and  music  sprang  up  together  the  beautifn; 
children  of  one  birth. 

But  all  who  are  susceptible  of  pleasure  frori 
a beautiful  human  face,  where  beauty  and  grac 
may  be  Baid  to  have  made  their  home,  shoul 
be  charmed  by  a well-designed  architecture 
faqade,  which  is  beautiful  on  the  same  principi 
as  the  face,  and  must  speak  to  all  cultured  mintj 
ii-respectivo  of  technical  knowledge,  no  less  thslf 
a picture  or  mass. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  th 
truest  appreciation  of  architecture  among  noej 
professional  men.  I forget  the  name  of  the  i>(| 
telligent  traveller,  who,  longing  to  bear  wi'< 
him  from  the  Continent  a vision  of  beauty  such 
as  should  hallow  and  brighten  every  other  rjj 
membrance,  speaks  of  the  “ glorious  choir  nl 
Cologne  as  ever  freshly  rising  from  out  tii 
depths  of  treasured  memories,  aB  the  realisatiil 
of  beauty  at  once  graceful  and  winning,  dignifia 
and  royal.”  “ It  is  difficult,”  he  says,  “to  spe  a 
calmly  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  and  if  the  fan  I 
may  anywhere  float  in  Bweetest  dreams,  surell 
it  is  here.  Milan  calms  and  solemnise™ 
Cologne  rejoices  and  elevates;  Antwerp  cqi 
soles  and  purifies.”  And  it  seems  probabS 
from  the  revealings  of  biography,  that  all  grdi 
poetic  and  artistic  minds  have  had  a love — acknojl 
ledged  or  unacknowledged — for  architectu™ 
Milton,  who  could  rear  mental  fabrics  of  glcfl 
and  beauty  from  the  most  varied  and  discord™ 
materials,  was  one  of  its  lovers.  His  exquiall 
lines  in  “ II  Penseroso  ” on  ecclesiastical  arcil 
tecture  in  connexion  with  ecclesiastical  mm  a 
breathe  the  most  intense  love  for  it : — 

“ But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowod  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 

Casting  a dim  religious  light : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  choir  below. 

In  service  high  aud  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

The  celebrated  French  writer,  Lamarfcijfl 
certainly  appreciated  architecture,  for  he  g 
into  raptures  over  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  wh 
he  speaks  of  as  clothing  the  idea  of  God  ini  Jji 
the  splendour  of  which  it  is  capable.  Anot.  •' 
great  poet,  Goethe,  had  a strong  love  for,  i/i'-1 
critical  knowledge  of,  architecture,  as  had,  a \fn 
more  or  less,  Horace  Walpole,  the  Earl  of  Ejl  > 
lington,  Gray  the  poet,  Lord  Byron,  and  Madafai 
de  Stael;  while  Michelangelo  and  Raffaellebfoj 
not  disdain  to  practise  it.  It  enters  into  i jtia 
composition  of  the  greatest  landscapes  and  ran 
toric  pictures,  and  is  wove  into  the  textura  . 
the  greatest  epic  and  other  poems  and  romantncD 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  poet  or  writen  i i 
fiction  but  what  lays  it  under  contribution,  nioi 
the  “ Odyssey,”  for  example,  we  find  the  pa 
and  gardens  of  Alcinous,  and  the  grotto  diir 
garden  of  Calypso  : — 

“ A scene  where  if  a god  should  cast  his  sight,  i.»c 
A god  might  gaze  aud  wander  with  delight."  .1 
In  the  “ Iliad  ” are  the  palaces  of  Priam  (in? 
his  sons,  Hector  and  Paris.  In  the  “ Jerusa  n 
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delivered  ” we  have  the  Enchanted  Palace  and 
iiarden  of  Armida.  In  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
cess,” the  House  Beautiful.  In  the  Fairy 
i;ueen,”  the  Bower  of  Bliss.  In  the  “ Paradise 
tost”  we  find  the  Pandemonium,  the  palace 
jr  capitol  of  Satan,  the  Celestial  Gate,  with 
Irontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold ; the  Sea  of 
asper,  or  of  liquid  pearl;  also  the  Shady 
ilower,  flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn, 
the  rose,  of  Paradise.  In  Thompson’s  “ Castle 
if  Indolence  the  Enchanted  Mansion  so  called. 

( We  should  wonder  why,  in  the  appointments 
ilf  the  Muses  to  their  various  presidencies  over 
the  fine  arts  and  liberal  sciences  among  the 
jncient  poets,  architecture  was  not  graced  with 
« muso,  if  painting  and  sculpture  were  not  in 
jhe  same  predicament.  But  all  three  were  surely 
l-orthy  of  tho  distinction.  Terpsichore  would 
;irely  have  been  bettor  employed  with  a dif- 
ferent name,  presiding  over  painting,  sculpture, 
pd  architecture,  than  over  dancing.  They 
jioeivcd  some  amends  in  being  placed  under  the 
'rotection  of  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  Wisdom, 
Ihich  may  serve  to  indicate  tho  intellectual 
liaracter  of  tho  arts  ; and  also  in  the  fact  that 
(polio,  to  whom  the  Muses  were  attendant 
lymphs,  was  tho  god  of  all  the  fine  and  liberal 
•ts,  including  eloquence  and  medicine. 

My  impression  is,  that  the  extension  of  archi- 
: ictural  study  is  one  of  the  wants  of  tho  ago, 
| id  essential  to  tho  true  interest  and  honour  of 
•chitecture  and  its  professors ; and  there  is 
rery  facility  for  it.  Architecture  may  be 
udied  as  we  go  about  our  daily  business.  Like 
isdom,  she  lifts  up  her  voice  in  the  gates  and 
reets  of  the  city.  A man  may  be  deprived 
1!  painting  and  sculpture,  and  be  without 
ausic,  but  he  can  scarcely — if  he  live  in  a town 
i-be  without  architecture.  We  occasionally 
4e  a picture  and  sculpture  gallery,  and  mu- 
Hums  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  but  we 
lire,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  architectural 
luseum,  and  one  to  which  now  works  are  con- 
lantly  being  added.  An  ancient  city  is  to 
Achitecture  what  a library  is  to  literature,  and 
: ost  large  cities  present  facilities  so  great  that 

times  of  styles  and  features  of  buildings  ought 
become  as  familiar  in  people’s  ears  as  house- 

I'ld  words ; and  most  people  should  be  able  to 
stinguish  between  orders  and  periods  as  they 
i between  trees,  or  between  cows  and  sheep, 
i In  accordance  with  these  views,  I have  often 
bought  that  architectural  journals  should  be 
ass  exclusively  technical  than  they  are,  and 
How  an  aim  at  rendering  themselves  attractive 
||  general  readers.  While  not  abating  one  jot 
b;  its  interest  for  the  architect,  I think  any 
ochitectural  journal  could  be  of  such  texture 
rid  complexion,  that  each  number  of  it  would 
jad  its  way  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  edu- 
Lted  society ; as  by  having  some  portion  of  its 
I'aoe  occupied  by  articles  interweaving  artistic 
liticism  with  moral  and  philosophical  sentiment 
aid  reflection ; and  by  such  popular  subjects  as 
lie  relations  of  architecture  to  the  other  fine 
-'■ts,  the  relations  of  the  latter  to  each  other  and 
HI  literature  and  all  science  : a most  fascinating 
) :ld  of  speculation,  from  the  cultivation  of 
i ihich  every  class  of  students  might  reap  benefit, 
i id  none  more,  I believe,  than  the  literary  man, 
Who  would  find  that  it  is  in  poetry,  painting, 
lulpture,  architecture,  and  music  that  those 
•eat  principles  which  govern  all  the  higher 
r'anchos  of  literature  are  most  distinctly  ilius- 
.lated.  I believe  that  between  all  journals  the 
t'jne  relations  and  sympathies  should  be  main- 
lined as  exist  between  the  different  branches 
art,  literature,  or  science  they  represent, 
they  should,  as  it  were,  blend  and  run  into  each 
her.  [I  trust  this  paragraph  will  be  taken 
My  for  what  it  is  meant, — a suggestion.] 

The  extension  of  architectural  study  which  I 
^commend,  so  far  from  making  every  man  his 
vvn  architect,  which  some  might  possibly  dread 
ilom  it,  would,  I believe,  cause  the  architect’s 
Miwice  to  be  more  sought  after ; and  so  bene- 
ittially  influence,  not  only  our  street  architec- 
ts, but  the  mansion  and  villa  architecture  of 
. e country,  and  its  harmonious  application  to 
■je  landscape.  It  would  lead  to  greater  tender- 
i'SS  towards  our  beautiful  English  scenery,  and 
■i  great  lovo  of  country  and  home,  to  which  I 
dieve  there  is  a natural  predisposition  in  every 
.rtuous  breast.  Bound  the  architectural  scene 
•;  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  life, — 

( “ With  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow.” 

But,  what  is  better  than  all,  the  general  study 
L architecture  would  be  another  instrument  of 
•e  elevation  and  spiritualisation  of  society, — 
helping  to  counteract  tho  present  tendency 


of  men  to  sink  into  a material  epicurean  life ; 
and  its  influence  would  extend  to  the  humblest 
class ; for,  though  I have  only  spoken  of  our  art 
as  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  educated 
classes,  I believe  that  every  true  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  every  beautiful  natural 
object,  claims  some  sympathy  in  the  breast  of 
the  poorest  man  and  woman  that  walk  the 
streets. 


COST  OF  BAILWAY  TBAFFIC. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  main  point  now 
at  issue  between  Mr.  Price  Williams  and  myself 
(vide  supra,  p.  105),  which  is  as  to  the  propor- 
tionate damage  done  to  the  permanent  way  of 
railways  by  heavy  and  by  fast  traffic,  will  you 
allow  mo  to  refer  to  a discussion  which  took 
place  at  tho  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  17th 
April,  1855,  and  which  bears  on  the  very  point 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway  ? An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in 
volume  xiv.  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mr.  Bobert  Stephenson,  Y.P.,  M.P.,  then  said 
“ It  was  not  the  income  per  mile  that  should  bo 
taken  as  the  standard  of  the  traffic,  in  respect 
to  wear  and  tear ; it  was  the  weight,  or  rather 
the  number  of  wheels,  combined  with  the 
weight.  Coals,  which  were  carried  at  a half- 
penny per  ton  per  mile,  would  ensure  more  de- 
struction to  tho  permanent  way  than  passengers 
at  twopence  per  mile.”  I was  in  no  doubt  as  to 
what  would  have  been  the  reply  of  my  old  chief 
if  the  question  could  have  been  put  to  him  ; but 
I was  not  till  now  aware  how  distinctly  he  had 
expressed  his  opinion  at  the  Institution.  In  Mr. 
F.  S.  Williams’s  book  “The  Midland  Bailway,” 
p.  439,  will  be  found  the  statement  that  when, 
during  Mr.  Stephenson’s  absence  in  Egypt,  the 
Clay  Cross  Colliery  Company  obtained  an  agree- 
ment with  the  London  and  North-Western  Bail- 
way Company,  to  carry  60,000  tons  of  coal  to 
London  at  the  rate  of  id.  per  ton  per  mile,  Mr. 
Stephenson  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  the 
agreement  “ on  the  ground  that  such  a rate  of 
carriage  would  be  injurious  to  the  railway  com- 
pany ; and  he  would  not,  he  said,  consent  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  company,  of  which 
he  was  the  consulting  engineer,  and,  as  he  con- 
sidered it,  his  own  honour,  for  his  private  inte- 
rest as  a Clay  Cross  proprietor.” 

In  the  discussion  which  I have  cited,  Mr. 
Carr  proffered  the  following  statement  as  to 
maintenance  of  way.  “ He  had  kept  a distinct 
account,  for  twelve  months,  of  the  cost  of 
eighteen  miles  of  the  up  and  down  lines  of  the 
Great  Northern  Bailway,  and  the  result  showed 
that  the  permanent  way  expenses  increased 
rather  more  rapidly  than  tho  tonnage  which 
passed  over  it.  The  labour  of  maintenance  of 
the  up-line  was  to  the  down  as  T98  to  1,  the 
gross  weight  passed  over  the  rails  being  as  l-74 
to  1.  The  great  difference  in  the  traffic  on  the 
two  lines  was  due  to  the  coals  carried  up 
towards  London ; and,  as  might  be  supposed, 
more  damago  was  done  per  ton  by  such  extreme 
loads  than  by  , ordinary  goods  and  passenger 
trains ; this  would  account  for  the  deterioration 

increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  tonnage 

If  railway  companies  would  boldly  meet  the 
question  of  maintenance,  without  fear  of  the 
consequences  to  the  value  of  shares  in  the 
market,  a much  more  healthy  state  would  be 
induced-;  and  the  resident  engineers,  having  the 
charge  of  maintenance  of  way,  would  be  free 
to  compare  notes,  and  could  establish  some 
general  rule  for  companies,  which,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  would  not  now  be  done  without  injury 

to  him  who  told  the  whole  truth The 

destruction  of  rails  is  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  labour ; the  rails  destroyed  on 
the  up  line  being  to  those  on  the  down  as  2 to  1. 
Perhaps  little  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
this,  as  none  but  defective  rails  would  fail  in 
three  years.  However,'  the  fact  was  that  tho 
heavy  traffic  on  the  up-line  seemed  to  tell  upon 
the  defective  rails  about  as  fast  again  as  the 
ordinary  goods  and  passenger  traffic  on  the 
down-line.” 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  highest  pro- 
fessional authority  on  the  subject  of  rail- 
ways has  given,  by  anticipation,  his  adhesion 
to  the  view  which  I have  ventured  to  advo- 
cate, to  the  effect  that  the  damage  done  to 
the  permanent  way  is  due  to  the  weight  passed 
over  it.  That  when  this  weight  is  excessive,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  mineral  trains,  the  effect 
of  the  strain  on  the  driving-wheels,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  running  friction,  will  proportion- 
ately increase,  as  intimated  by  the  statistics  of 


tho  case,  is  quite  consistent  with  all  that  wo 
know  of  the  effect  of  stress.  That  is  a point 
which  I have  not  brought  forward,  although  it 
has  not  escaped  my  attention.  But  the  great 
fallacy  with  which  I have  had  to  contend  has 
been  the  imaginary  unit  of  the  “ speed  ton,”  or 
the  multiple  of  the  weight  by  the  speed.  I am  not 
awaro  to  whom  the  invention  of  this  most  unfor- 
tunate expression  is  due;  nor  have  I ever  seen 
any  attempt  at  logical  argument,  either  from 
mechanical  law  or  from  statistical  accounts  in  its 
support.  On  many  of  the  American  lines  it  is 
employed  as  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
all  working  cost  between  passenger  aud  non- 
passenger traffic ; and  to  that  fact  may  be 
attributed  tho  bankruptcy  of  the  American 
coal  lines,  and  the  small  net  results  derived  from 
an  enormous  traffic  over  lines  bo  much  less  costly 
than  our  own.  The  mischief,  of  course,  arises 
from  the  disproportionate  rates  of  fares  and  of 
freights  which  have  been  generally  established 
in  accordance  with  such  an  erroneous  division 
of  working  cost ; the  American  lines  being  as 
far  from  the  English  lines,  in  the  matter  of  com- 
parative lowness  of  freight  (with  the  exception 
of  minerals),  as  the  English  lines,  in  their  turn, 
are  from  the  cheaply  and  lucratively  worked 
lines  of  India. 

The  general  use  of  the  “ train-mile  ” is  only  a 
veiled  form  of  the  “ speed-ton.”  I rejoice  to 
see  that  Mr.  Price  Williams  has  abandoned  this 
method  of  distribution  of  cost,  except  with 
regard  to  the  single  item  of  maintenance.  As 
to  that,  when  what  I have  above  cited  as  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bobert  Stephenson  is  added  to 
the  undeniable  fact  that  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  to  income  increases  with, 
and  much  more  rapidly  than,  the  proportion  of 
gross  revenue  derived  from  mineral  traffic,  I 
have  every  hope  that  this  patient  analyst  will 
reconsider  an  assumption  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  with  the  outcome  of  experience. 

Mr.  Carr’s  remarks,  no  less  than  those  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  show  thatit  is  now  nearly  a quarter  of 
a century  since  thoughtful  engineers  were  anxious 
to  obtain  those  data  for  determining  the  cost 
of  various  kinds  of  railway  transport  for  which 
I ask,  but  which  the  companies  refuse  to  allow 
even  their  own  officers  to  collect.  So  long  as 
the  actual  ton-mileage  is  unknown,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  guess  at  detailed  cost. 
We  can  only  draw  our  inferences  from  the  de- 
crease in  the  net-earning  power  of  one  set  of 
lines,  contracted  with  the  increase  of  the  net- 
earning  power  of  another,  a fact  more  and  more 
clear  each  successive  half-year. 

Francis  B.  Conder,  C.E. 


THE  GBOSYENOB  BUFFET. 

The  buffet  attached  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
has  been  decorated  at  a considerable  expense  in 
the  fashion  which  has  been  set  at  the  various 
establishments  of  the  same  kind  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond,  described  in  these 
columns  on  various  occasions.  Tho  “ art-tiles  ” 
of  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  & Sons,  of  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  have  been  utilised  for  decorating  the  walls, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  same  firm  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  ceilings  was  also  placed.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  encaustic,  majolica,  and  other 
tiles,  which  are  produced  by  mechanical  processes, 
those  of  Messrs.  Simpson  & Sons  are  painted  by 
hand.  The  designs  are  also  done  under  glaze, 
and  in  many  instances  their  effect  is  heightened 
by  subsequent  enamel  paintings.  Tho  designs 
with  which  the  makers  have  ornamented  the 
walls  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  buffet  are  un- 
deniably the  best  they  have  produced.  They 
are  tile-paintings  of  a high  order  of  excel- 
lence, and  their  size,  which  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily large,  renders  them  sufficiently  striking 
to  attract  considerably  more  than  a mere 
transient  inspection.  Tho  scenes  depicted  are 
in  harmony  with  the  uses  and  associations  of 
the  room.  They  represent  the  gambols  of 
Amorini  and  Bacchanti,  who  are  discharging 
various  duties  in  connexion  with  a species  of 
arcadian  gathering  and  preparation  of  the  vine, 
and  take  the  form  of  large  panels  alternating 
with  majolica  pilasters  in  high  relief.  Asa  mate- 
rial suitable  for  ceilings,  equally  susceptible  of 
ornamentation  with  ceramic  ware,  equally  wash- 
able and  imperishable,  and  as  soft  and  malleable 
as  kalsomine  or  canvas,  Messrs.  Simpson  have 
adopted  enamelled  iron,  now  used  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  The  adaptation 
of  metal  for  enamelled  paintings  was  recognised 
by  the  early  Limoges  artists,  whose  works  are 
to  a certain  extent  copied  here,  being  in  mono- 
chrome, and  covered  with  an  opaque  enamel 
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upon  which  the  designs  are  painted.  In 
modern  times,  enamelled  iron  has  been  used 
under  the  patent  of  Dr.  Hickling,  which  was 
taken  out  in  1799,  and  various  others  sealed 
during  the  last  thirty  years  for  the  purpose  of 
coating  vessels  for  domestic  use.  In  addition 
to  durability,  enamelled  iron  has  the  advantages 
of  being  very  light,  and  producible  in  pieces  of 
almost  any  size.  The  enamelled  iron  plates  are 
affixed  to  an  ordinary  boarded  ceiling,  and  the 
joints  are  concealed  and  protected  by  means  of 
wood  mouldings.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Sams,  the 
architect  of  the  building,  and  the  result  is 
creditable  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  The 
cost,  we  understand,  was  about  1,3001. 


METRO POLITAN  FEEE  HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 

TnE  Committee  have  selected  for  execution 
the  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  Collins  & 
James  Edmeston,  architects,  submitted  under 
the  motto  “ Ad  Kem.”  Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson 
acted  as  the  committee’s  referee,  and  they 
adopted  his  selection  unanimously.  The  amount 
to  be  expended  is  18,0001.  The  descriptive  par- 
ticulars which  accompany  the  selected  design 
Bhow  a full  grasp  of  the  subject.  We  print  two 
paragraphs  from  it : — 

“ Economy  of  administration  and  facility  of 
service  are  only  obtainable  by  simplicity  of  plan, 
so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a hospital. 
Eminent  authorities  agree  that  ‘complication 
interferes  with  light  and  ventilation,  discipline, 
facility  of  supervision,  and  economy  of  service. 
Publicity  is  the  best  policy  and  moBt  efficient  pro- 
tection, whether  in  the  hospital  or  in  town  con- 
struction ; ’ for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
attendants  require  as  much  supervision  as  the 
patients.  A place  for  lumber  means  the  accumu- 
lation of  lumber,  and  every  additional  room 
means  increased  service  and  cleansing.  In  the 
design  submitted,  each  floor  is  arranged  depart- 
mentally  : thus  we  have  the  official  portion, — the 
out-patients’,  with  the  accommodation  appertain- 
ing thereto,  so  devised  that  the  system  is  pro- 
gressive,— entering,  receiving  advice,  obtaining 
medical  relief,  and  departing.  The  hospital  ac- 
commodation proper, — each  floor  devoted  to  its 
own  purpose, — with  as  little  corridor  space  as 
possible,  and  this  without  twists  or  winds,  and 
approached  by  a wide  and  well-lighted  staircase, 
or  by  a lift  so  positioned  as  to  be  in  immediate 
proximity  with  the  wards,  each  ward  supervised 
by  nurse,  and,  where  practicable,  by  one  nurse 
for  two  wards. 

Culinary  arrangements,  whether  positioned 
on  basement  or  upper  floors,  with  lifts  so  located 
that  the  effluvia  therefrom  will  not  penetrate 
into  the  wards.  Stores  of  various  kinds  are 
provided  (too  many  cannot  be  planned),  and  all 
nndor  immediate  charge  of  the  matron,  whose 
apartments  are  centrally  situated.  Laundry 
arrangements  are,  again,  kept  separate  and 
distinct.  The  “ post-mortem  ” and  mortuary  are 
so  positioned  that  the  dead  may  be  removed 
without  notice  by  the  living,  and  without  affecting 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  patients.  The  medical 
officers  have  facile  access  to  their  work,  and  are 
also  in  easy  communication  with  the  domestic 
staff.  The  operating  - theatre  is  placed,  as 
desired,  at  the  top  of  tho  establishment,  is  ap- 
proached either  by  the  staircase  or  by  the  lift, 
so  that  the  patient  is  landed  at  its  door  without 
being  subjected  to  exertion  or  fatigue  ; and  if  a 
small  clinical  school  be  desired,  the  recess  can 
be  appropriated  for  a gallery  to  accommodate 
students  or  visitors.” 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  competition 
was  limited  to  six  architects ; namely,  Mr.  Chas. 
Barry,  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins, 
Mr.  J.  Edmeston,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Saunders.  By  a singular  coincidence  the  design 
selected  for  the  Second  Premium  was  one  by 
Messrs.  Edmeston  & Collins. 


“ Costless  Power.”  — One  of  the  latest 
dodges  in  the  matter  of  electric  lighting  we 
take  from  Design  and  Work.  A Mr.  James 
Tyman  states  that  by  using  the  hind  wheel  of 
his  bicycle  as  a motor  for  the  magneto-electrio 
machine,  and  having  the  carbons,  with  neces 
sary  adjustment,  fixed  on  the  front  of  his 
bicycle,  he  obtains  a light  equal  to  120-candle 
power.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  about  51, 
aud  the  only  drawback  to  this  invention  is  that 
directly  the  rider  stops  he  is  left  in  total 
darkness. 


NOETHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A special  meeting  of  tho  members  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  Old  Castle, 
Newcastle,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Mr. 
Robert  Lamb,  one  of  their  members,  with  an 
illuminated  address,  bearing  testimony  to  their 
estimation  of  his  character  and  qualifications, 
prior  to  his  leaving  Darlington  for  New  Zealand 
for  tha  benefit  of  his  health.  The  president, 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  occupied  the  chair,  and  he 
was  supported  by  Mr.  S.  Oswald,  Mr.  Prosser, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  Mr.  F.  Charlton,  Mr.  Shew- 
brooks,  Mr.  Reay,  Mr.  Connell,  and  others, 
together  with  the  subject  of  the  address,  Mr. 
Robert  Lamb,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ross  & 
Lamb,  Darlington.  Tho  president  rose  to 
present  the  address,  together  with  a purse  of 
gold,  and  addressed  Mr.  Lamb  as  follows : — 
“My  dear  sir, — As  the  president  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association,  it  is  my  duty  to 
present  you,  in  the  name  of  the  members  of 
that  association,  with  this  address,  and  a purse 
containing  the  surplus  subscriptions,  on  your 
proposed  removal  from  amongst  us,  owing  to 
ill-health,  to  seek  in  New  Zealand  a more  con- 
genial climate  for  the  prosecution  of  your  duties 
and  your  profession.  We  all  regret  that  you 
must  leave  us,  and  we  fervently  hope  you  may 
have  health  and  strength  in  your  new  home. 
No  one  here  can  part  with  you  as  I do.  You 
are  associated  in  all  my  youthful  endeavours, 
as  my  first  pupil,  assistant,  and  partner.  With 
years  you  have  increased  in  my  esteem,  and  my 
admiration  of  your  unobtrusive  goodness  has 
also  increased  with  them.  Your  talents  are 
appreciated  by  all  who  know  you ; and  your 
high  sense  of  honour,  your  keen  feeling  in  regard 
to  professional  etiquette,  your  inborn  love  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  your  gentle  though  firm 
behaviour  throughout  tho  routine  walks  of  life, 
impress  themselves  upon  those  who  know  you, 
as  I am  sure  they  have  impressed  themselves 
upon  me  I congratulate  you  on  being  what  I 
may  call  one  of  those  “ handy  ” men, — a man 
who  can  do  anything,  indeed;  for  it  is  just  such 
men,  I can  imagine,  that  are  adapted  for  new 
countries.  I am  a regular  reader  of  Australian 
newspapers,  and  letters  from  Australia,  so  that  I 
have  a pretty  good  idea  of  the  doings  of  a new 
country ; and  I can  vouch  for  this,  that  you 
will  adapt  yourself  in  your  domestic  habits  as 
well  as  in  your  professional  duties  to  the  ways 
of  a new  people  as  well,  or  better,  than  any  one 
I know.  I wish  you  good  health  to  do  this.  I 
expect  you  will  take  to  your  newly-adopted 
country  this  memorial  of  our  respect,  esteem, 
and  regard ; aud  as  its  beautiful  lettering  is 
perused  by  strangers,  you  will  feel  proud  in 
saying  that  your  name, — though  then  quite  a 
young  man, — is  one  of  the  foremost  enrolled  in 
tho  list  of  the  first  members  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association,  just  twenty-one  years 
ago.  On  this,  tho  year  of  our  majority,  we,  as 
an  association,  wish  you, — though  a sad  fare- 
well,— a hearty  God-speed.”  With  considerable 
emotion  Mr.  Lamb  briefly  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  address. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  Leeds,  when 
upwards  of  seventy  representatives  from  the 
local  associations  of  Altrincham,  Birmingham, 
Bolton,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Crewe,  Derby,  Don- 
caster, Huddersfield,  Hull,  Lancaster,  Leeds, 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  Liverpool,  London,  Man- 
chester, and  Salford,  Nowcastle-on-Tyne,  Not- 
tingham, Southport,  St.  Helen’s,  Walsall,  War- 
rington, Widnes,  Wigan,  and  Wolverhampton 
were  present.  The  report  of  the  council  an- 
nounced a very  general  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  wages,  and  in  some  cases  an  increase  of 
working  - hours  iu  the  various  branches  of 
the  building  trade  as  likely  to  come  into 
operation  at  various  periods  during  the  coming 
spring.  The  meeting  also  discussed  and  approved 
a form  of  contract  which  had  been  prepared 
and  recommended  by  the  council  for  general 
adoption  throughout  the  building  trade  in  the 
country,  the  contract  being  based  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  contract  agreed  upon  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  London 
Builders’  Association.  The  National  Association 
now  embraces  the  Local  Builders’  Associations  of 
nearly  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  in  the 
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country,  and  the  council  are  still  assisting  ii 
organising  new  associations  in  towns  whore  non< 
exist,  with  a view  to  their  amalgamation  wit! 
the  National  Association.  A very  a trope 
opinion  was  expressed  at  the  meeting  that  th( 
proposed  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labour  wil 
lead  to  a general  improvement  in  trade,  anc 
thus  benefit  both  workmen,  employers,  and  thf 
public. 


STEAM  LAUNDRIES. 


Sir, — In  the  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Stree1 
upon  the  above  subject  read  at  the  late  rueetin) 
of  the  Civil  and  Mechauical  Engineers’  Society 
and  given  in  the  Builder  of  the  25tli  ult.,  . 
miss  all  allusion  to  the  very  important  considers 
tion,  as  regards  the  thorough  cleansing  am: 
purification  of  the  articles  to  be  washed,  of  th" 
qualities  of  the  waters  suitable  and  unsuitably 
for  the  purpose. 

This  question  is  one  to  which  my  attention 


has  been  drawn  lately  by  more  than  one  stean 


laundry  company,  and  I have  had  to  deal  wit- 
it  by  their  invitation ; but  it  is  extraordinaij 
how  little  consideration  is  ordinarily  given  to:i 
even  in  its  economical  bearings  upon  this  in 
dustry,  whether  pursued  upon  a large  or  a sma 
scale. 


It  may  be  well  worthy  of  a little  space  ij| 


your  valued  columns,  I venture  to  think,  to  gi’ 
an  extract  or  two  from  the  Report  of  the  Roy 
Commission*  upon  “The  Domestic  Water  Supp 
of  Great  Britain,”  and  the  more  so  that  it  is  n • 
now  easily  to  be  obtained  upon  this  point.  j 
; page  21, — “ Hard  water  decomposes  soap,  and  cant 
bo  efficiently  used  for  washing.  The  chief  hardening  ingq 
di«nts  met  with  in  potable  waters  are  the  salts  of  lime  a-i 
magnesia.  In  tho  decomposition  of  soap  these  salts  foi 
curtly  and  insoluble  compounds,  containing  tho  fatty  aos( 
of  the  soap  and  the  lime  aud  magnesia  of  tho  salts.  , 
long  as  this  decomposition  goes  on,  tho  soap  ip  useless') 
a detergent,  and  it  is  only  alter  all  the  lime  and  magnet 
salts  have  been  decomposed  at  the  expense  of  the  soaptb 
the  latter  begins  to  exert  a useful  effect.  As  soon  us  t; 
is  tho  case,  however,  the  slightest  further  addition  of  s( 
lather  when  the  water  is  agitated,  but  t 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a further  qa  t 
" The  operation  of  wash* 


educes 

lather  is  s-mu  ucauvj 
tity  of  the  hard  water.  . 
with  soap  and  hard  water  is  auulogous  to  that  used  by  '.j| 
dyer  ana  calico-printer  when  ho  fixes  his  pigments  1 
calico,  woollen,  or  silk  tissues.  Tho  pores  of  the  skin  il jj 
filled  with  insoluble  greasy  aud  curdy  salts  of*  the  fe II 
acids  contained  in  the  soap,  and  it  is  only  because  a 
insoluble  pigment  produced  is  white,  or  nearly  so,  1,(1 
such  a repulsive  operation  is  tolerated.  To  those,  b|l 
ever,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  wash  in  soft  water, '■ 
abnormal  condition  of  the  skin  thus  induced  is  for  a In 
time  extremely  unpleasant.’’ 

Of  the  hardening  salts  present  in  potat 
water,  carbonate  of  lime  is  the  one  most  ge. 
rally  met  with;  and,  to  obtain  a numeril 
expression  for  this  quality  of  hardness,  a sam| 
containing  1 lb.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
equivalent  in  other  hardening  salts,  in  100,000. 
is  said  to  have  one  degree  of  hardness.  Ei 
degree  of  hardness  indicates  the  destructl 
and  waste  of  121b.  of  the  best  hard  soap; 
100,000  lb.,  or  10,000  gallons,  of  tho  water  w 
used  in  washing.  Or  (page  204),  “Thusiffl 
gallons  of  water  of  the  hardness  of  Thai  IE 
water  (about  20  degrees)  cause  the  waste;  1 
nearly  a quarter  of  a pound  of  a soap  when  * 
used  for  washing.” 


“ They  estimate  that  the  maximum  loss  of  soap  ii 

by  the  use  of  Thames  water  is  42  per  cent,  for  linens,  I 
14 per  cent,  for  woollens;  but  they  call  attention  tc  ni 
fact  that  in  the  coarss  washing  of  the  poorer  classes  it  I 
of  this  loss  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  carbonat  i)t 
soda.  It  is  in  the  more  careful  washing  of  the  middlelH 
upper  classes  that  tho  advantages  of  soft  water  beoH 
fully  sensible.  In  the  digestion  of  tho  linen  inhotwjfl 
with  soap  and  carbonate  of  soda,  preliminary  to  tho  prji  >r 
washing,  the  hardness  of  the  water  can  only  occssii  I x 
trilling  loss  of  soda;  but,  afterwards,  in  the  Washjfl 
where  soda  is  avoided,  the  earthy  salts  must  occasion  aiiidl 
of  their  full  equivalent  of  soap.  It  is  found  proper  all  ) !•> 
avoid  boiling  auy  portion  of  the  Thames  water  that  is  ii  \e 
in  the  wash-tub,  or  even  heating  that  water  above  a ee»|M 
point,  for  the  carbonate  of  lime  precipitates  on  the  lrariT 
carrying  down  the  colouring  matter  of  the  water  wil 


erwards  removing  from  the  linen.  The  colour  . 
the  water  is  thus,  indeed,  fixed  upon  the  cloth  by  the  pldi 
tated  lime  with  the  tenacity  of  a mordant  ” (pp.  233,  SUfi 


In  the  washing  of  the  person,  the  savinjtvi 
soap  by  the  use  of  soft  water  is  most  obvi  • i 
For  baths,  soft  water  is  most  agreeable,  :> >fd 
might  contribute  greatly  to  their  more  genigjj 
use.  Its  superior  efficiency  to  hard  w: 
iu  washing  floors  and  walls  is  calotijuB 
also  to  promote  a greater  cleanliness  ini;  i 
dwellings  of  all  classes,  both  within  d 
and  externally;  while  in  the  occasional  domiH 
washing  of  linen,  the  smaller  preparation  nc  1 
sary  for  washing  in  soft  compared  with  Hl|i 
water,  the  saving  of  soap  which  would  thel ) i 
sensible  to  its  full  extent,  and  the  more  i|  ur 
and  agreeable  nature  of  the  operation,  tv  ,i 


* Rivers  Pollution  Commission.  Sixth  Report.  1 
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Sake  a supply  of  soft  water  in  a high  degree 
iisirable.  The  use  of  soda  in  washing  would  bo 
'adly  avoided  by  most  housekeepers,  owing  to 
;3  injurious  action  on  the  colours  of  certain 
tints  and  the  permanent  yellow  tinge  and 
jeakness  of  fibre  which  it  may  occasion,  even 
white  linens,  when  exposed  to  heat,  before 
[e  soda  is  entirely  washed  out,  as  in  ironing. 

“ The  economy  which  carbonate  of  soda  exhibits  in  com- 
l.rison  with  soap  as  a softening  agent  is  far  surpassed 
that  which  results  from  the  use  of  lime  for  this  pur- 
se. The  lattor  material  costs  only  about  8d.  per  cwt., 
d this  weight  of  lime  will  do  the  work  of  20^  cwt.  of 
ap  in  softening  hard  water.  To  soften  a quantity  of 
rd  water  which  requires  1 cwt.  of  lime,  the  following 
>uld  be  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  three  alternative 

lfg»la  : 


I 1 cwt.  quicklime £0  0 8 

| 4J  cwt.  carbonate  of  soda 2 17  9 

| 20}  cwt.  soap  47  1 8 


ierois  thus  an  enormous  economy  in  the  use  of  lime, 
d in  the  discovery  of  this  process  the  late  Dr.  Clark, 
ofessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
iferred  a valuable  boon  upon  the  inhabitants  of  many 
:d-water  districts  ”(p.  205). 

There  remains  to  add  that  this  process  of  Dr. 
ark  is  fully  described  in  your  own  pages  of 
a 15th  of  December,  1877. 

John  Henderson  Porter. 


lEGE  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  BY  THE 
METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  just 
;ermiued  to  purchase  between  fifty  and  sixty 
res  of  land  near  the  Daronth  schools,  at  a 
it  of  1091.  per  acre.  At  their  last  meeting,  the 
)ject  was  before  the  Board,  when  Sir  E.  H. 
rrie,  as  chairman  of  tho  Darenth  Schools 
mmittee,  stated  that  tho  land  was  valuable, 
1 that  its  possession  by  the  managers  was  not 
y exceedingly  desirable,  but  as  a matter  of 
ure  economy  was  of  great  importance.  The 
d in  the  first  instance  was  offered  at  from 
. to  80J.  an  acre,  but  under  those  terms  they 
uldhave  had  to  deal  with  the  tenants  on  the 
perty,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  diffi- 
ty  the  committee  recommended  that  the  land 
pui’chased  outright,  at  109J.  per  acre.  The 
firman  of  the  finance  committee  observed 
it  tho  borrowing  powers  of  tho  Board  had 
3ady  been  exceeded,  and  what  he  wished  to 
urd  against  was  that,  having  obtained  posses- 
J!i  of  this  land,  there  should  not  he  an  irnme- 

Ibe  desire  on  the  part  of  tho  Darenth  com- 
tee  to  build  another  asylum  upon  it.  The 
Lion  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  was,  how- 
iir,  unanimously  adopted. 


HE  LONDON  FINANCIAL  ASSOCIATION 
S AND  THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE 
ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

’he  London  Financial  Association  appear  at 
ilsent  to  be  in  some  difficulties  in  connexion, 

(ragst  other  things,  with  the  purchase  of  the 
xandra  Palace  and  grounds,  and  a special 
jspting  of  the  shareholders  has  just  been  held 
» ;onsider  the  report  of  a committee  of  investi- 
fion  into  the  transactions  of  the  Association 
itecedent  to  the  appointment  of  the  present 
rurd  on  tho  8th  of  April,  1878.  From  the 
ort  of  this  committee,  it  appeared  that 
* paid-up  capital  of  1,154,7001.,  and  the 
I'jrve  fund  of  80,0001.,  had  all  been  lost.  Mr. 
fIH.  Powell,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
,ij3ting,  made  pointed  allusion  to  the  Alexandra 
' ace  purchase,  observing  that  Messrs.  Gals- 
■thy  and  Fletcher  were  appointed  by  the 
j.reholders  to  make  a report  of  tho  Alexandra 
ace  Company,  and  therefore  he  was  pre- 
yed from  taking  the  initiative.  In  next 
inking  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  he  stated  that  he 
i.  not  wish  to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of 
h ; hut  he  would  say  that  the  previous  con- 
<:ion  of  Mr.  Barry  with  the  Messrs.  Kelk  & 
pas  would  also  prevent  his  taking  the  initia- 
te It  must  he  recollected  that  Mr.  Barry 
j3  the  architect  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
1 a great  hotel,  and  Messrs.  Lucas  were 
, contractors,  and  was  it  for  a moment 
j be  supposed  that  Mr.  Barry  would  like 
J break  off  that  connexion  ? — though  no 
|bt,  if  some  one  else  would  stand  in  the 
i itter,  and  place  the  circumstances  before  Mr. 

, ry,  he  would  express  an  opinion.  After  some 
'.'her  remarks  from  the  chairman,  in  the 
jrso  of  which  he  stated  that  there  was  a large 
ji  of  money  of  which  the  shareholders  had 
,n  deprived,  a discussion  followed,  ending  in 
i committee  being  instructed  to  continue 


their  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  present  a requisition  to  the  direc- 
tors to  call  an  extraordinary  meeting. 


“FROST  AND  THE  WATER  PIPES.” 

Sir, — In  reference  to  a paragraph  in  your 
last  issue,  headed  “ Frost  and  the  Water  Pipes,” 
every  reader  of  the  Builder  may  easily  satisfy 
himself  that  water  - pipes,  &c.,  burst  on 
freezing,  as  you  say,  and  not  at  the  time  of 
thawing,  as  many  suppose.  Let  any  one  take  a 
common  wine-bottle,  fill  it  with  water,  cork  it 
tight,  and  expose  it  in  the  open  air  during  a hard 
frost,  and  he  will  find  that  on  the  water  freezing 
solid  the  bottle  will  either  be  burst  or  the 
cork  forced  out.  A better  experiment  still  will 
be  to  procure  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  of  £ in.  or  1 in.  water- 
pipe,  with  an  iron  plug  screwed  in  at  each  end ; 
remove  one  of  the  plugs,  fill  the  pipe  with  water 
and  screw  the  plug  securely  in,  expose  the  pipe 
until  the  water  is  frozen  solid,  and  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  pipe  is  burst.  A cast-iron 
pipe  would  be  much  hotter  for  the  experiment, 
as  its  elasticity  is  less  than  that  of  wrought- 
iron.  The  expansive  force  of  freezing  water  is 
about  30,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  its  maxi- 
mum density  is  at  4 degrees  centigrade. 

Frank  Chessell. 

Sir, — I have  for  some  years  observed  rather 
closely  the  action  of  frost  on  water-pipes,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the 
expansion  of  cystallisation  acting  directly  which 
causes  the  fracture. 

A pipe  may  bo  frozen  fifty  times  without 
breaking,  and  the  unlucky  failure  happens  at 
last  when  it  becomes  frozen  in  two  places,  and 
the  crystallisation  goes  on  from  these  places 
towards  each  other.  The  water  pent  up  be- 
tween the  two  masses  of  ice  thus  becomes  sub- 
ject to  such  a pressure  that  a rupture  of  the 
pipe  must  take  place.  The  gaping  nature  of 
the  rent  caused  is  to  my  mind  proof  that  this  is 
the  case,  and  so  is  also  the  fact  that  a pipe 
which  is  known  to  be  frozen  up  for  yards  of  its 
length  does  not  split  from  end  to  end,  but  opens 
in  one  or  more  places  of  moderate  length. 

W.  Wyatt. 


SANITARY  APPLIANCES  IN  HOUSES 
WITHOUT  SEWAGE  GAS. 

Sir, — Many  attempts  have  been  mado  of  lato 
years  to  solve  this  problem  satisfactorily,  but 
all  plans  I have  yet  seen  published  are  open  to 


improvement.  In  November,  1874,  I published 
an  article  on  “ Scientific  and  Safe  Water- 
closets,”  the  safety  consisting  in  locking  off  the 
soil-pipe  from  the  house-drain  by  means  of  a 
ventilating  syphon  drain-trap  at  its  foot,  which 
allowed  a current  of  fresh  air  to  enter  the  soil- 
pipe,  and  come  out  at  its  top  as  diluted  sewage 
gas.  In  a long  soil-pipe,  however,  the  smell  at 
the  top  was  pretty  strong.  At  p.  44  of  your 
issue  for  January  112,  1878,  a different  plan  is 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.  This 
plan  is  faulty,  however,  in  several  respects, 
which  need  not  exist,  viz.,  it  allows  the  foul  air 
in  the  upright  soil-pipe  to  blow  off  under  the 
windows  instead  of  above  them.  It  also  omits 
to  ventilate  the  soil-pioe  between  the  water- 
closet  and  the  outside,  while  easy  access  to  the 
drain-trap  is  not  provided  for. 

As  meeting  all  theso  objections,  I beg  to 
enclose  a new  plan,  which,  for  simplicity  and 
efficiency,  [combined  with  cheapness,  is  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  I have  yet  seen.  The  idea 
was  suggested  to  my  mind  by  a perusal  of  Dr. 
Robert  Bell’s  “ Sanitary  Science  ” in  Blackie’s 
Encyclopedia.  The  particular  speciality  in  this 
case  is  the  use  of  an  open-air  channel-pipe,  as 
marked  at  A on  the  Bketch,  which  occurs  upon 
the  branch  soil-pipe.  It  is  made  upon  the  pipe 
outside  of  the  wall,  and  breaks  the  air  connexion 
between  tho  upright  main  soil-pipe  and  the 
branch  soil-pipe  without  interfering  with  the 
free  flow  outwards  of  the  soil.  The  plan  is  not 
'patented,  and  all  and  sundry  are  free  to  use  it. 

It  is  understood  that  the  house-drain  is  pro- 
perly trapped  off  from  the  sewer,  and  also  venti- 
lated. Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  Btates,  at  p.  408  of 
his  work  on  “ Sanitary  Engineering,”  that  the 
system  of  drainage,  ventilation,  and  trapping 
recommended  in  the  recent  Model  Bye-laws 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  is  that 
shown  in  ray  patent  for  April,  1875,  and  drawn 
there  for  the  information  of  the  public.  A 
great  advance  as  regards  safety,  however,  would 
he  found  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan  I now 
suggest,  which  is  applicable  for  waste-pipes  as 
well  as  soil-pipes. 

I have  shown  the  water-closet  without  a 
syphon-trap  under  it,  but  such  may  be  used  if 
desired.  M in  the  sketch  is  a Bramah  valve 
closet,  which  requires  a small  trap  for  the  over- 
flow, especially  if  the  under  trap  be  omitted. 
H is  the  ventilating-pipe  for  the  branch  soil- 
pipe  E',  the  fresh  air  entering  at  the  open  side 
of  A,  nearest  the  water-closet.  T is  the  safe- 
pipe,  with  a hinged  valve  upon  its  outlet-end, 
C is  a ventilating  6-in.  drain-trap.  D is  opening 
both  for  fresh  air  and  cleansing.  The  fresh  air 
entering  at  D comes 
out  at  the  fixed  venti- 
lator, K,  above  the  roof. 
The  air-current  of  the 
main  soil  - pipe,  E, 
tends  to  induce  a cur- 
rent from  the  open 
end  of  A next  the 
soil-pipe,  so  that  no 
smell  from  the  soil-pipe 
comes  out  at  A.  B is  a 
swinging  valve  of  thin 
tinned  copper,  but  I do 
not  consider  it  neces- 
sary. Q is  the  water- 
closet  window,  and  S a 
ventilating-pipe  for  tho 
water  - closet  apart- 
ment if  wished.  It  is 
supposed  the  air-channel 
at  A may  be  about  2 ft. 
long.  With  its  use  the 
short  piece  of  soil-pipe 
between  it  and  the 
house  could  do  almost 
no  harm,  as  the  pipe  H 
would  prevent  any  ac- 
cumulation of  sewage- 
gas  in  it,  especially  if 
the  water  - closet  were 
properly  flushed  when 
used,  and  kept  as  a 
water-closet,  and  not 
as  a cesspit. 

Although  only  one 
water-closet  is  shown 
as  joining  tho  upright 
soil-pipe,  several  might 
join  it,  each  with  its 
own  branch  pipe  and 
open  channel,  A ; it 
being  remembered  that 
the  shorter  the  branch 
soil-pipe  between  the 
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w.c.  and  A,  the  less  sewage-gas  will  be  generated. 
Consequently  all  water-closets  and  other  sani- 
tary fittings  should  be  close  to  and  as  near  an 
outside  wall  as  possible. 

Inattention  to  this  has  added  largely  to  the 
disease  and  death-rate  of  our  country  for  years 
baok,  and  it  is  still  going  on, — more  shame  to 
the  authorities  who  allow  it  to  be  done,  and  to 
the  architects  who  draw  the  plans.  So  far  as 
my  experience  can  enable  me  to  judge,  our  plan 
is  to  allow  houses  to  be  put  up  badly  and  to  be 
badly  drained ; then,  after  several  people  have 
been  killed,  and  a complaint  lodged, — the  latter 
is  the  main  point, — things  will  be  cobbled  up. 
“ Prevention  of  disease  is  better  than  cure  ” has 
been  talked  about,  but  it  has  not,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  been  properly  acted  up  to  yet.  Progress 
in  sanitary  matters  is  slow ; it  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  it  will  be  sure. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 


THE  GRAND  HOTEL,  CHARING-CROSS. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
made  their  first  Saturday  afternoon  visit  to 
works  iu  progress  during  the  present  session  on 
the  25th  ult.,  the  building  selected  being  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Charing-cross,  by  permission  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Francis  & Saunders.  The 
building,  as  passers-by  will  have  observed,  has 
now  made  considerable  progress,  having  been 
carried  up  in  parts  beyond  the  fifth  story.  The 
visitors  on  Saturday  last  were  numerous,  and 
they  were  received  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  works  by  Mr.  Horace  Francis,  one  of  the 
architects,  who  briefly  explained  the  plans  and 
tho  leading  features  of  the  building,  and  the 
visitors  were  afterwards  conducted  over  the 
works  by  Mr.  Holloway,  the  clerk  of  works 
(whom  we  remember  at  the  new  East  and  West 
India  Dock-house,  Bill  iter -street),  and  Mr. 
Coates,  the  general  foreman  and  representative  of 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Merritt  & Ashb;j . Tho 
building  will  be  six  stories  in  height,  with  an  addi- 
tional story  in  each  of  the  four  Mansard  roofs 
which  surmount  the  towers  which  serve  to  em- 
phasise the  fa9ade.  The  building  covers  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  has  a total  length  of 
frontage,  from  the  extreme  point  in  Northum- 
berlaud-street  to  the  extreme  limit  in  Norfch- 
umberland-avenue,  of  420  ft.;  the  distance 
from  the  Strand  corner  to  the.  termination  of 
the  building  in  Northumberland-avenue  being 
302  ft.  Of  the  118  ft.  frontage  occupied  in 
Northumberland-street,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
ground  floor  will  be  used  as  a buffet  and  restau- 
rant, entered  from  the  Strand,  the  entrance  at 
this  corner  also  giving  access  to  the  hotel 
proper.  With  the  exception  of  the  square  tower 
which  is  carried  up  at  the  angle  of  the  Strand 
and  Northumberland-street,  the  whole  of  the 
building  facing  the  last-named  street  will,  above 
the  ground-floor,  be  divided  into  two  separate 
portions, — that  adjoining  the  tower  containing 
most  of  the  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  water- 
closets,  &c.,  and  the  portion  lower  down  North- 
umberland-street being  appropriated  to  kitchens, 
bakery,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  floors  in  these 
two  portions  of  the  building  will  be  fireproof, 
on  Dennett’s  system,  which  will  also  be  used 
for  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building,  it  not 
being  thought  necessary  to  have  fireproof  floors 
throughout.  All  the  floors  of  the  main  building 
above  the  first  will  be  of  the  ordinary  timber 
construction,  well  pugged.  The  necessity  for 
making  the  first  floor  fireproof  is,  however, 
imperative  ; for  at  the  Strand  end  of  the  build- 
ing the  ground  floor  will  be  appropriated  to  a 
series  of  sixteen  shops,  each  being  about  15  ft. 
wide  between  centres,  and  30  ft.  deep,  each 
shop  being  provided  with  a basement  and  a 
vault  beneath  the  pavement.  These  shopB  will, 
it  is  expected,  from  their  advantageous  position, 
command  good  rents,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
financial  success  of  the  undertaking.  In  this 
connexion  Mr.  Francis  stated  that  the  ground- 
rent  amounts  to  9,500Z.  per  annum,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  9s.  6d.  per  foot  super. ! In  addition  to 
the  tower  we  have  mentioned  as  being  placed 
at  the  corner  of  Northumberland-street,  there 
are  three  other  similar  towers.  The  one  at  the 
western  end  of  the  straight  portion  of  the 
Strand  facade  serves  to  emphasise  the  junction 
of  that  part  of  the  fa9ade  with  the  curved  por- 
tion at  the  corner  of  Northumberland  Avenue. 
At  the  lower  extremity  of  this  curved  portion 
of  the  facade*  a third  tower  connects  that  part 


* Struck  on  a 60  ft.  radius. 


of  the  building  with  the  straight  portion  in 
Northumberland  Avenue ; at  the  extremity  of 
this  straight  portion  is  the  fourth  tower.  These 
towers  are  each  about  130  ft.  high  from  the 
ground-line  to  the  iron  cresting  surmounting 
the  Mansard  roofs,  which  will  be  executed  in 
Vieille  Montagne  zinc.  The  main  cornice  will 
be  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  floor,  and  will 
have  a projection  of  2 ft.  6 in.  At  the 
level  of  the  sixth  floor  will  be  a less  pro- 
minent cornice,  surmounted  by  & balustrade, 
behind  which  the  slated  roof,  studded  with 
numerous  dormers  lighting  tho  roomB  in  the 
sixth  floor,  will  rise.  The  shops  on  the  ground 
story  will  not  extend  tho  whole  distance  down 
Northumberland  Avenue,  the  last  60  ft.  or  70  ft. 
of  ground  floor  frontage  being  of  masonry,  and 
comprising  the  grand  entrauce  to  the  hotel. 
The  material  used  for  the  facade  is  Portland 
stone  on  tho  ground  story.  Above  the  ground 
Btory  the  facade  is  wholly  of  Box  Ground  (Bath) 
stone,  specially  selected  by  the  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  only  coloured  material  used  in 
this  facade  will  be  red  Aberdeen  granite. 
Of  this  material  are  the  pilasters  between  the 
several  shops,  and  the  three-quarter  columns  on 
the  first  floor.  Bosses  of  the  same  granite 
will  be  fixed  in  the  moulded  stone  pilasters 
at  the  angles  of  the  towers.  The  mortar 
used  for  the  internal  walls  is  ground  blue 
lias,  the  brickwork  behind  the  fa9ade  being  all 
set  in  Portland  cement.  At  intervals  in  the 
fa9ado  there  are  largo  oriel  windows  extending 
through  tho  first  and  Becond  stories,  and  where 
these  oriels  happen  to  come  over  the  shop-fronts 
the  way  in  which  the  masonry  has  been  cor- 
belled out  directly  from  the  girders  is  some- 
what of  a feat  in  construction.  The  base  of 
each  of  these  windows  consists  of  three  largo 
stones,  each  weighing  from  four  to  five  tons, 
and  each  boxed-out,  tied  down  by  bolts  behind, 
and  seated  on  flanges  of  girders  in  front.  The 
whole  of  the  ironwork,  except  that  used  in  the 
fireproof  floors,  is  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Burgoyne  & Co. 

The  building  will  contain  about  250  rooms, — 
some  in  suites  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more, — 
and  the  remainder  simply  bedrooms.  This 
number  of  rooms  is  exclusive  of  those  set  apart 
for  the  domestics.  On  the  ground-floor,  to  tho 
right  of  the  grand  entrance  as  one  enters  the 
building,  will  be  a large  smoking-room.  Ap- 
proached from  the  hall  on  the  left-hand  will  be 
the  grand  central  salle-a-manger,  95  ft.  by  50  ft. 
This  will  be  a handsome  apartment,  divided 
longitudinally  into  what  may  be  likened  to  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  a church  by  a series  of 
eighteen  iron  columns,  encased  in  marble  or 
Bcagliola.  These  columns  have  a height  of 
about  19  ft.  6 in.,  and  carry  girders  which  sup- 
port the  walls  of  the  building  above.  By  this 
means  the  first  and  superincumbent  floors  are 
carried  over  what  may  be  called  the  aisles  of 
the  grand  salle,  and  more  space  is  got  for  bed- 
rooms. What  may  be  called  the  nave  or  central 
area  of  the  salle  will  be  lighted  for  its  whole 
length  by  a semicircular  iron  roof  of  rich  design. 
Above  this  central  portion  of  the  salle  will  be  a 
large  open  area,  giving  light  not  only  to  the  salle, 
but  to  rooms  on  all  the  floors  above.  Tho  outer 
face  of  the  walls  of  this  area  are  faced  with  Cliff 
& Son  s’  white-glazed  bricks,  the  window-heads 
being  composed  of  specially-moulded  voussoirs 
of  the  same  material.  Adjoining  the  grand 
salle  will  be  a secondary  salle,  40  ft.  by  35  ft. 
The  Bpace  beneath  these  apartments  will  be  used 
as  stores  for  china,  glass,  &c.  On  the  first  floor, 
over  the  grand  entrance,  is  the  library,  and 
adjoining  that  is  a large  drawing-room  for 
ladies.  The  grand  staircase  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  be  of  Portland  stone,  but  we  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Holloway,  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  conceived  a method  of  making  a stair- 
case which  should  be  fireproof,  while  at  the 
same  time  handsomer  and  cheaper  than  one  of 
Portland  stone,  and  his  plans  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  architects,  and  are  to  be  carried 
out.  The  staircase  occupies  a space  of  about 
25  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  the  stairs  will  be 
6 ft.  wide  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
building.  They  are  to  be  constructed  of 
concrete  made  ofl  Portland  cement  and  burnt 
breeze,  and  each  step  will  have  embedded  in  it 
for  its  whole  length  a rolled  iron  joist,  5 in.  by 
2 in.  by  £ in.  These  iron  joists  will  be  con- 
nected at  their  outer  ends  by  a continuous  iron 
bar  li  in.  by  i in.,  and  also  by  means  of  hoop- 
iron  bond  passing  through  two  slots  provided  in 
each  joist.  The  whole  of  this  ironwork  will  be 
embedded  in  the  concrete,  and  the  treads 
(12^  in.)  and  risers  (6  in.)  will  be  faced  with 


white  Sicilian  marble,  the  soffit  being  finishe 
with  Parian  cement  in  moulded  panels. 

We  have  only  space  to  add  that  tho  presei 
contract,  amounting  to  90.000Z.,  is  expected  t 
be  completed  by  Jan.  1,  18S0.  This  contrac 
however,  does  not  include  decorations  and  man 
other  items. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Sir, — The  destruction  by  fire  of  tho  mansioi 
Duncombe  Park,  including  so  many  prioeffir 
gems  of  art,  ancestral  portraits,  &c.,  is  truly : 
national  calamity  ! Unfortunately,  such  s 
occurrence  is  by  no  means  rare. 

For  the  protection  of  noblemen’s  country  ree 
deuces,  I take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  ha- 
one  or  more  fire-engines  on  the  premises,  but 
fire-engine  is  a mockery  if  the  water  supply  fail 
(too  often  the  case  when  a fire  of  any  magnibut 
occurs),  and  hence  the  necessity  for  a speci 
cistern  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  all  possifc 
contingencies  ; and  as  there  are  but  few  count:: 
mansions  of  any  importance  without  a lake  i| 
large  pond  in  their  vicinity,  sanitary  pip 
might  be  laid,  if  tho  level  permitted,  in  co 
nexion  with  the  cistern. 

The  use  of  iron  is  fast  superseding  wood,  a' 
might  be  largely  used  in  the  construction  1 
country  mansions.  Ccrtes,  when  a fire  breal 
out,  the  less  wood  they  have  about  them  fl 
better.  Tho  floors  might  be  of  iron,  similar  i. 
the  decks  of  some  of  our  largo  steamers,  i.e./j 
embossed  plates,  about  i in.  thick,  coated  wf 
Portland  cement  on  the  top  side,  and  laid  up! 
iron  beams  (specially  rolled  for  the  purpose)  J 
Sir  William  Burnett  patented  a process  a fia 
years  ago,  for  rendering  wood  impervious  to  'll 
ordinary  action  of  fire  (by  treating  it  wit  j 
certain  chemical  solution,  presuming  it  answers 
fairly  well ; wood  so  prepared  might  bo  u J 
for  the  necessary  internal  fittings,  and  so  :i 
liability  of  a house,  or  rather  the  movat 
furniture  of  a house,  to  destruction  by 
would  be  well-nigh  reduced  to  a minimum,  i 
With  regard  to  heating  apparatus,  the  E 
water  system  is  decidedly  preferable  to,  J 
infinitely  safer  than,  the  flue  or  hot-air  systel 
How  frequently  a fire  originates  uhder 
hearthstone,  due  to  the  slab  being  too  thin,  :> 
Bet  upon  wooden  sleepers,  and  perchance  a r I 
ing  fire  kept  up  in  a low  grate  until  the  inmu 
of  the  house  retire  to  rest. 

For  extinguishing  a fire  in  the  early  stei 
the  “ Extincteur  ” (a  small  portable  applian 
has  already  done  good  service,  but  is  not  so 
known  or  appreciated  as  it  deserves.  It  1 
however,  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  1ft 
hotels  in  London,  at  the  South  Kensinjj 
Museum,  and  on  shipboard.  To  it  Mr.  Bras! 
M.P.,  was  greatly  indebted  for  subduing  ai 
which  broke  out  in  the  night  on  board  his  y:; 
the  Sunbeam,  during  his  recent  voyage  roe 
the  world.  H.  S.  HarlanB 


VENTILATION  OF  CHURCHES.  | 

Sir,— I think  it  will  bo  admitted  that  no  hard-annH 
lineB  can  be  laid  down  for  the  proper  ventilatujB 
churches  : very  much  must  necessarily  depend  upojH 
conditions  already  existing,  and  the  ease  or  otherwise!*! 
which  they  can  be  altered.  A dome  or  lantern  ligh  jj  | 
facilitate  the  object  very  materially,  with  other  p <M 
arrangements  : and  with  these  latter  I find  down-dre'a! 
can  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  In  winter  ventilation :lill 
will  not  prove  satisfactory.  Churches  require  iH 
warmed  properly  then  also.  If  the  heated  air  b Uii 

eiti  wag  from  a furnace  through  long,  cold  chalfl 
ag  gratings  in  them  at  varioui  point*  for  thepurp. iq 
admitting  tho  heated  air  into  the  body  of  the  churc  Ijii. 
temperature  at  different  parts  of  it  will  bo  very  un.;  fl 
because  proper  diffusion  throughout  tho  entire  sps  9 
unassisted,  will  certainly  be  found  not  to  take  platlfj  * 
flciently  quickly  to  be  either  useful  or  satisfactory.  Inc 
channels  for  the  admission  of  fresh  and  warmed  ai 
others  for  the  escape  of  vitiated  air,  will  also,  I am  sat> 
prove  abortive  unless  some  real  means  of  “ extractio  i ok 
either  the  plenum  or  vacuum  plan,  or  both  combin; . 
used.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  mona  s 
valve  in  a shaft  is  used  to  “shut  off”  air,  vent  ■ 
through  such  a shaft  ceases.  I havo  warmed  and  venilv 
some  churches  and  largo  public  buildings  very  satisfae  jit 
As  my  plan  of  doing  it  is  known  to  you,  I need  u 
attempt  , by  a long  description  of  it,  to  fully  explain  iRah 
special  certificates  of  the  efficiency  of  anything  can,  :!taa 
told,  be  obtained  on  payment  of  a fee  of  five  guiEgj  - 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  Bend  you  any.  The  i’iflT 
honour  of  real  science  cries  aloud  at  this ; will  her  w‘ 
ever  close  ? E.  Gregson  Bail  i 


The  “ Separate  System.” — The  come' 

of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sew:1 
Board  have,  very  judiciously,  sent  out  a ewe 
letter  to  all  the  sanitary  authorities  of  lib 
the  Board  is  composed,  asking  for  their  O]  h 
as  to  the  adoption  of  the  “ separate  systet  A 
their  future  drainage  operations. 


'eb.  1,  1879.] 
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MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

lej/ield. — A meeting  of  the  Sheffield  car- 
ers and  joiners  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.  to 
ider  the  now  code  of  rules  recently  issued 
tie  masters,  in  which  they  propose  a reduc- 
of  Id.  per  hour,  aud  an  addition  of  four 
s to  the  working  week,  as  well  as  the  aboli- 
of  all  the  privileges  in  the  rules  agreed  to 
$77,  except  the  one  which  makes  the  hours 
utdoor  work  the  same  as  those  observed  in 
workshops.  The  meeting,  after  discussion, 
ded  that  it  was  premature  to  discuss  the 
tosed  set  of  now  rules,  and  the  meetiug  was 

urned  to  a future  date. At  a meeting  of 

Executive  Distress  Committee,  held  on  the 
i ult.  at  the  Town  Clerk’s  office,  the  follow- 
nstructions  were  issued  to  the  chairmen  and 
ibers  of  the  district  relief  committees : — 
bricklayer,  mason,  joiner,  or  other  person 
ged  in  those  trades  which  are  now  on  strike, 
ij  person  or  family  keeping  a dog,  must  be 
ved  out  of  the  Mayor’s  Relief  Fund.” 
irnard  Castle. — The  lead  trade  in  Teesdale 
rfl  no  sign  of  reviving.  In  addition  to  the 
ber  of  men  already  discharged  by  the  agents 
he  London  Lead  Company,  it  is  stated  in 
upper  part  of  the  dale  that  the  mining 
ts  have  been  instructed  to  discharge  about 
hundred  more  miners.  Acting  on  the  in- 
itions  of  the  governor  and  company,  it  is 
iratood  that  the  necessary  notices  have 
issued,  and  that  they  will  take  effect  at 
lsual  letting  of  the  bargains  in  the  course 
week  or  two. 

f, 'far . — The  master  builders  in  Forfar  have 
ced  the  wages  of  their  journeymen  to  6d. 
hour,  the  reduction  to  take  effect  imme- 

1 ]7 • 


Utisallmutt. 

. Mary-at-Hill,  Eastclieap. — This  church 
og  been  threatened  with  destruction  or 
y,  by  being  scheduled  by  the  Inner 
le  Railway  completion  scheme,  a meeting 
)een  held  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  pro- 
1 Vandalism.  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon,  architect, 
ded,  jmd  said  he  was  glad  to  find  that  there 
now  some  probability  of  a vigorous  oppo- 
ii  to  any  interference  with  the  church.  When 
Sion  College  scheme  was  first  broached,  the 
Itects  had  been  startled  by  its  Vandalism, 
liad  formed  a sub-committee  among  them- 
s,  which  had  visited  every  one  of  the 
ed  churches,  some  thirty  in  number,  but  he 
btted  that  no  practical  action  had  resulted 
their  visit  or  their  meetings.  He  had  for 
‘g  time  felt  that  a committee  must  be 
!?bt  together  in  the  City  of  London  if  these 
bhes  were  to  be  saved  from  destruction.  It 
jt  be  allowed  that  the  Union  of  Benefices 
iiad  gone  far  enough,  as  eleven  churches  had 
dy  been  removed.  A general  discussion 
i)d,  and  it  was  eventually  decided  that  there 
id  be  mutual  co-operation  and  communica- 
Ira  the  subject,  and  those  present  formed 
iselves  into  a preliminary  committee  to 
jlish  a “ City  Church  and  Churchyard  Pro- 
bn  Society.” 

ihools  of  Art. — Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  C.B., 
.tor  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
fered  the  prizes  to  the  successful  students 
to  Nottingham  School  of  Art  in  the  Albert 
.of  that  town.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
|iid  that  while  acting  as  secretary  to  the 
tsh  Commission  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  he 
lopportunities  of  witnessing  the  practical 
its  of  the  schools  of  art.  As  an  Englishman 
jid  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  position  this 
py  tad  taken  during  that  Exhibition.  He 
<beon  pleased  to  hear  the  French  ackuow- 
n that  we  had  obtained,  through  the  agency 
Jie  schools,  a style  of  our  own,  and  that 

(were  willing  to  come  to  this  country  for 
ners  for  their  manufactures. 

•ie  Hampstead  Small-Pox  Hospital. — 
Iment  was  given  on  Tuesday  in  the  case  of 
*and  Others  v.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums 
This  action  was  brought  by  Sir 
siand  Hill  and  other  inhabitants  of  Hamp- 
1 against  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
juries  alleged  to  have  been  caused  to  pro- 
' and  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  theneigh- 
ttiood  through  the  establishment  of  a small- 
IJhospital  at  Hampstead  Heath.  Baron 
fck,  in  delivering  judgment,  found  for  the 
'tiffs  on  all  points,  granting  an  injunction 
strain  the  defendants  from  carrying  on  the 
pal  so  as  to  create  a nuisance. 


Fires. — The  residence  of  Sir  F.  Leighton, 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  2,  Holland- 
park-road,  Kensington,  was  the  scene  of  great 
confusion  on  Tuesday  morning,  consequent  on 
the  alarm  of  fire,  occasioned  by  a defect  in  the 
flue.  The  fire  was  extinguished  by  the  inmates. 
Some  damage  was  done  by  fire  and  cutting 
away  in  the  vicinity  of  the  studio,  the  contents 
of  which  suffered  from  the  effects  of  smoke  and 

dirt. Between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock,  a fire 

occurred  at  10,  Eagle-wharf-road,  New  North- 
road,  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Pritchard,  cabinet- 
maker, the  circumstances  attending  which  were 
most  unfortunate.  After  the  “call  ” was  made, 
the  turncock  was  not  present  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  brigade  from  the 
Essex-road,  Islington,  much  time  was  lost, 
owing  to  the  frost,  in  opening  the  plugs.  In  the 
meantime,  the  steamer  from  Whitecross-street 
broke  down  in  Shepherdess-walk,  aud  was 

unable  to  reach  the  fire. Kenmare  Castle, 

which  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Killarney, 
for  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  has  had  a narrow 
escape  of  being  burned  down.  The  main  build- 
ing has  been  completed,  and  the  workmen  are 
engaged  in  the  internal  decorations.  On  Satur- 
day morning,  when  the  men  were  going  to  work, 
they  discovered  that  a fire  had  broken  out  in 
the  butler’s  pantry,  at  the  northern  side.  This 
apartment  had  been  filled  with  joinery  and 
timber,  which  fed  the  flames,  and  quickly  caused 
it  to  extend.  The  fire  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  the  upper  flooring,  and  was  extending 
to  the  kitchen-roof  and  across  the  corridor  to 
the  billiard. room,  which  was  filled  with  a lot  of 
valuable  timber.  It  had  also  taken  possession 
of  the  staircase,  and  was  rushing  up  the  left  to 
the  upper  rooms.  Fortunately  the  water  supply 
to  the  house  had  been  completed,  and  hydrants 
had  been  fitted  both  outside  and  inside  the 
house.  After  an  hour  the  workmen  succeeded 
in  isolating,  and  finally  in  subduing,  the  flames. 
The  damage,  which  is  estimated  at  2,OOOZ.,  is 

covered  by  insurance. On  Monday  evening, 

about  nine  o’clock,  a fire  occurred  in  one  of  the 
old  Government  buildings  in  Downing-street. 
It  broke  out  in  that  portion  of  the  Colonial  Office 
now  occupied  by  a branch  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  detached  from  the  head  office. 
Considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
building,  but  the  official  residences  of  the 
Premier  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  uninjured. 

Royal  Irish  Academy.  — At  a general 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin, 
on  Monday  evening,  Dr.  Fraser  said  that  two 
years  ago  he  had  called  attention  to  the  unpro- 
tected state  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Academy. 
A terrible  fire  had  recently  occurred  io  Birming- 
ham, and  a large  number  of  exceedingly  valuable 
works  and  manuscripts  were  destroyed.  Now, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  in  a library  the  only  and 
best  plan  was  that  adopted  by  merchants,  and 
it  was  to  deposit  the  manuscripts  in  a closed 
safe  after  the  day’s  use.  He  now  again  called 
attention  to  it,  and  hoped  that  some  steps  would 
be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  manuscripts. 
The  chairman  (Sir  Robert  Kane)  said  that  the 
discussion  was  not  quite  formal,  as  no  notice 
had  been  given  ; the  best  thiDg  to  do  would  be 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  council  for  considera- 
tion. Dr.  Fraser  then  moved  a resolution  to 
that  effect. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Johnson,  Architect. — 

This  gentleman,  who  died  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  and 
of  whose  works  as  an  architect  we  have  already 
spoken,  was  celebrated  as  a fisherman.  His 
skill  in  this  respect  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Fishing  Gazette : — “ In  the  piscatorial  world 
Mr.  Johnson  has  left  behind  him  the  name  of  a 
famous  angler,  and  the  books  of  the  Piscatorial 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a very  old  member, 
record  some  wonderful  takes  of  fish  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1866  he  obtained 
the  leading  prize  for  the  greatest  weight  of  fish, 
there  being  a total  of  something  like  550  lb. 
placed  to  his  credit.  He  was  also,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  ‘ the  author  ’ of  the  club  in 
conjunction  with  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gillatt.  Mr.  Johnson  was  an  old  member  of  the 
Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society,  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  was  one  of  its  general  committee.” 

Municipal  Buildings,  Reading.  — The 
Reading  Town  Councillors,  at  a special  meeting 
held  on  the  20th  ult.,  passed  a resolution  that  a 
proposal  for  the  ratepayers  to  contribute  10,000i. 
towards  the  sum  of  45,0001.,  to  be  raised  for 
the  building  of  a new  Town- hall,  free  library, 
museum,  and  schools  of  science  and  art,  be 
submitted  to  the  ratepayers  in  public  meeting. 


Well-walk,  Hampstead. — We  are  glad  t 
see  it  stated  that  in  all  probability  the  venerabl 
lime-trees  of  which  this  walk  is  composed,  and 
which  are  connected  with  the  memories  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Charles  Lamb,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and 
John  Keats,  will  be  spared.  The  trustees  of 
the  Wells  Charity,  who  towards  the  close  of  last 
years  had  passed  sentence  of  execution  upon 
them,  have  now  rescinded  their  resolution, 
having  been  moved  thereto  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous memorial  from  the  parishioners  and  resi- 
dents of  Hampstead.  As,  however,  the  intended 
destruction  of  Well-walk  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  their  sur- 
veyor, it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  the  altered 
plan  of  operations  to  that  Board  for  their 
approval  before  the  Walk  can  be  said  to  havo 
been  permanently  saved. 

New  Business  Premises,  Londonderry. — 
New  business  premises  for  Messrs.  Mulholland 
& Co.,  in  Bishop-street  and  Pump-street,  Derry, 
have  just  been  completed,  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Gny 
Ferguson,  architect.  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes, 
& Co.,  supplied  the  revolving  - shutters  j 
Messrs.  Defries  & Sons  the  sun  - burners  ; 
Howorth’s  archimedian  ventilators  are  used  ; and 
the  heating  is  effected  on  Messrs.  Musgrave’s 
patent  “ warmed  fresh  air  ” system.  All  the 
plumbing,  lighting,  and  gasfitting  arrangements 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  McLaughlin  &. 
McCullough ; the  ornamental  plaster- work  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Creery ; and  the  cast-iron  work 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Smith  & Co., 
Glasgow.  The  general  contractor  was  Mr. 
Joseph  Ballintine. 

Yardley  (Birmingham)  Sewerage  Work3 

A meeting  of  the  Solihull  Rural  Sanitary- 
Authority  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.  at  Soli- 
hull, the  Rev.  J.  Howe  presiding.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Barrows,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
F.  S.  Dodd,  it  was  resolved  that  tho  cost  of  the 
structural  works  at  Cole  Hall  and  Acock’s-greeD,t 
and  the  additional  sewerage  required  in  Yardley 
Village,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
engineer  to  the  Authority,  form  part  of  the 
application  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
20,000J.,  and  that  no  new  contract  for  works  be 
entered  into  until  the  present  contract  is  com- 
pleted. The  amount  already  borrowed  for 
works  is  25,0001. 

Tooth’s  Improved  [Railway  Bars.  — On 

the  23rd  ult.,  a number  of  gentlemen  interested 
in  railway  improvements  visited  Stratford,  to 
witness  the  working  on  the  Great  Eastern  goods 
sidings,  of  a new  system  of  railway  bars, 
patented  by  Mr.  Tooth.  The  system  has  boen 
in  operation  for  three  weeks  at  Stratford. 
Amongst  the  advantages  claimed  are, — preven- 
tion of  concussion,  the  bars  being  made  to 
overlap,  and  so  enabling  the  wheels  of  the 
engine  and  carriages  to  get  on  to  one  bar  before 
leaving  the  other ; reduction  of  noise,  and  oscil- 
lation ; and  great  saving  in  wear  and  tear  of 
rolling  stock,  and  in  maintenance  of  permanent 
way. 

The  Revival  of  Trade. — Mr.  Mundella, 
speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  expressed  a belief  that, 
notwithstanding  the  present  gloomy  outlook,  we 
had  not  permanently  lost  any  portion  of  our 
national  industries,  aud  said  he  was  convinced 
trade  would  revive.  The  reciprocity  which  was 
most  required  was  that  between  capital  and 
labour,  which  would  induce  more  mutual  con- 
sideration between  employer  and  employed. 

Wedgwood  Ware  at  the  Liverpool  Art 
Club. — An  exhibition  of  Wedgwood  ware  will 
be  opened  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Club,  on  the 
evening  of  Monday  next,  the  3rd  inst.,  when 
a conversazione  will  be  held,  at  which  Miss 
Meteyard  will  bo  present.  On  the  same  even- 
ing a club  dinner  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Godfrey 
Wedgwood  and  other  friends  who  have  assisted 
the  committee  by  the  loan  of  examples. 

Salisbury  Cathedral.  — The  tender  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Robinson,  of  Holborn,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  screen  of  wood- 
work to  be  erected  in  the  north  transept  for  the 
purpose  of  enclosing  the  apparatus  for  blowing 
the  organ.  The  designs  are  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
the  cathedral  architect. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  society  for  the  current  year  will 
be  held  on  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.,  in  the  Society’s 
hall,  at  the  above  address.  The  president,  Mr. 
Robert  Paulson  Spice,  will  present  the  premiums 
awarded  for  papers  read  during  that  year,  and 
will  deliver  his  inaugural  address. 
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TENDERS 

For  main  drainage  works  for  Bognor  District,  for  the 
[3,  nor  Local  Board.  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  architect  : — 

Coker  £7,829  0 0 

Brass  7,319  0 0 

Edmondson  7,056  0 0 

Hatton  4 Co 6,699  9 4 

Marshall  6,666  0 0 

Dickson  6,300  0 0 

Young  6,134  10  0 

Giles  5,833  0 0 

Havter  • 6,514  0 0 

Dodds  4 Co 5,410  0 0 

Jones  6,357  0 0 

Hayward  (accepted)  4,876  5 0 

Williams  


4.200  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  New  Barnet,  Herts.  Mr. 
James  Weir,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  G.  May- 
lard 

Ansell £9,250  0 0 

Rider  & Son  9,9*8  0 0 

Hobson  8,541  0 0 

Manley  8,437  0 0 

Nightingale  8,201  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers  8,181  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers*  8,035  0 0 

* Accepted,  with  modifications,  6,200/, 


For  building  a reservoir,  for  the  Watford  Board  of 
Health : — 

Turner  £6,990  0 0 

Hatton  4 Co 6,315  0 0 

C.  A.  Hailey  6,200  0 0 

Godwin  6,200  0 0 

G.  4 J.  Waterman  6,094  0 0 

Rowland,  Brothers 6,015  0 0 

Pratt  5,990  0 0 

Andrews  4 Son 5,9S6  0 0 

Maxwell 5,890  0 0 

Mestou  6,750  0 0 

Bell 5,585  0 0 

Organ 5,450  0 0 

Hunt  (acceptod)  5,189  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  shops,  Amherst-road,  Hackney. 
Messrs.  Waymouth  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  Birdseye  : — 

Sheffield  & Prebblo  £11,473  0 0 

Sawyer 10,990  0 0 

Skurmur  10,845  0 0 


Hackney-road,  for  Mrs.  S.  13.  James.  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Pearee,  architect. : — 

Thomerson  £1,483  0 0 

Shurmur  1,419  0 0 

Jarvis  4 Sous  1,125  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Joint  Counties  Lnnatic  Asylum, 
, Quan- 


Carmarthen.  Messrs.  Giles  4 Gough,  architects, 
tities  sapplied  — 

Baiter  4 Son  £19,995  0 0 

Jones  18,497  0 0 

Phillips  15,376  0 0 

Walters  & Johns  14,487  10  0 

Watkins  4 Jenkins  14,200  0 0 

Stephens  4 Bastow  13.610  0 0 

Thomas  13,661  0 0 

Jones  4 Co 13,375  0 0 

Wurburtou  12,712  0 0 

Davies  12,510  0 0 

Appleby  4 Lawton  12,159  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  workshops  at  Haggerstone,  for  Mr, 
George  Beketi  ; — 

Harper  £833  0 0 

Thomson  4 Son  800  0 0 

Cole  730  0 0 

Shurmur  681  0 0 

Green 667  0 0 

Weed 661  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a warehouse,  i 


Accepted  for  a block  of  offices,  at  Altrincham,  Cheshire, 
for  Mr.  W.  O.  Brooks,  M.P.  Mr.  George  Truefitt,  archi- 
tect : — 

Hamilton  (Excavator  and  Bricklayer)  ...  £1,2S0  0 0 
Southern  (Carpenter,  Joiner,  anu  Bell- 

hanger)  1,650  0 0 

Patteson  (Mason)  500  0 0 

Ashcroft  (Tiler)  161  14  0 

Walton  ( Blumber,  Glazier,  and  Gasfitter)  393  0 0 

^ Flee,  late  Lomas  (Plasterer,  Painter, 

and  Paperhanger)  436  G 0 


For  new  parish  church,  Peel,  Isle  of  Man.  Messrs. 


T.  D.  Barrv  4 8on,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  ; ■ 
Rowley  4 T 


y 4 Lynex  £11,774  0 0 

Carine  4 Goldsmith  9,669  0 0 

An  well  9,350  0 0 

Blaek  4 Toul  9,060  0 0 

Smith  9,000  0 0 

AspiLall  4 Rothwell 9,000  0 0 

Anderson  4 Radcii lie  ...  8.910  0 0 

Brown  4 Backhouse 8,799  0 0 

Thornton  & Sons  8,75 ) 0 0 

Costaui 8.519  0 0 

Winnard  8,282  0 0 

Kinwig  4 Harrison  (exclusive 
of  spire)  8,455  0 0 


For  offices  for  the  Croydon  Commercial  Gas  and  Coke 
Company.  Messrs.  Berney  4 Monday,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mullett : — 

Coles  £3,080  0 0 

Hyde  2,997  0 0 

Hart  2,790  0 0 

Nightingale  2,769  0 O 

Macey  4 Sons  2,639  0 0 

8mith  (accepted)  2,525  0 0 


For  shops,  Thornton-row,  Greenwich.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dinwiddy,  architect  ; — 

B ridel  £787  0 0 

Tull  734  0 0 

Greenwood  725  0 0 

Jerrard  721  0 0 

Redman 690  0 0 

Hall  (accepted)  675  0 0 


ham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett  and  . 
Thomson.  Mr.  IT.  H.  Bridgmau,  architect 

Wall,  Brothers  £2,057  0 0 

M oreland  4 Nixon  1,989  0 0 

Adamson  ..  ..  1,996  0 0 

Brass 1,895  0 0 

Ashby 1,886  0 0 

Manly 1,790  0 0 

Kirk  4 Randall  1,733  0 0 

Tarrant  1,749  0 0 

Scrivener  4 Co 1,743  0 0 

Downs 1,733  0 0 

Grover  1,636  0 0 

Perry  4 Co 1,690  0 0 

Cornier  1,598  0 0 

Crabb  1,594  0 0 

Hunt  1,682  0 0 

Tonis  1,473  0 0 


For  two  houses  and  shops,  Hill-street,  Upper  Clapton, 


Somerville  & Hill  * £1,045  0 0 

* Amended  tender,  accepted. 
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Six  tinea  (about  fitly  words)  or  uuder 4s.  8d. 

Bach  aJJiiiomd  line  (about  ten  word«) 0a.  fid. 

Terms  for  aeriea  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tiseaieuts  on  (rout  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Sc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  E.-A.  & C.  H.— A.  4 Sou.— H.  E.  B.— IV.  S.— G.  E.-P.  F. , J 
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/ the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily 
publication. 

oompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gii 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  the  Volume  of  la 
(1878)  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  the  Nui 
January  18th  last. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  bo  had,  gratis,  on  p 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH-CASES  for  binding  the  Numbersare  now  ready,  prici 
each ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a 3 


I VOLUME  of  “The  Builder"  (bound); 
7H  U now  ready.  nr  icy  One  Guinea. 


1878  is  now  ready,  prioe  0 . 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wi 
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Bath.  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limits 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depij 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingi’ 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ad* 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  ail 

warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Por-/ 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPAf 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOt; 
Q CARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letli 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doubting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  SI 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  pa 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdoj 
Ilminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Cricki 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt/11 


For  alterations  to  the  Queen's  Head  public-house, 
Tower-hill,  for  Mr.  A.  S.  Naylor 

Little £597  0 0 

Beale 657  0 0 

Shurmur  540  0 0 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under is.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0a.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  11  The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  In  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  thi 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  :— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  bt 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-ottico,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48.  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  offici 
before  THREE  o clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  a', 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
should  be  sent. 


OOPIES  ONLY  st 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


C 


Seysse! 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mat< 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse fc 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk-rt 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt 


Wkitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  availabi' 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partio- 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clyndorwen,  R.S.O.I 
marthenahire.  [Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Glouc 

Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATI 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINAL ' 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kinii 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [. 


To  Sewer  Contractors.  — PO1 
BOARDS  FOR  SALE,  22  ft.  poles,  short 
ends,  lath  wood,  and  fire-wood.  Lowest  pu 
prices,  including  cartage  to  works,  or  all  :lj 
politan  goods  stations. — GEORGE  JET 
Plough  Bridge,  Commercial  Docks,  S.E. — [-. 


ZI1TC  ROOFING 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


F.  BRABY  & CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  M0NTA6NE  ). 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUEH 
THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  Ac-.i 

FITZROY  WORKS,!  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LQNDT 

ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 
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HE  author  of  the  book 
thus  entitled*  has  had 
much  practical  expe- 
rience in  house  planning 
and  construction,  and 
has  combined  with 
this  a feeling  for  the 
picturesque  in  house- 
building, and  a desire 
at  least  to  realise  it  in 
practice,  so  far  as  to 
produce  a better  ba- 
lance between  the  ar- 
tistic and  the  practical 
sides  of  house  building 
tban  we  always  find. 
It  is  too  often  the  case 
that  a man  who  is  a 
very  good  sanitarian 
builds  very  ugly  house?, 
ihat  the  man  who  is  professedly  an  “ art- 
tect”  succeeds  only  in  putting  more  or 
picturesque  decoration  on  an  ill-planned 
inconvenient  and  (for  all  ho  knows  to 
contrary)  an  unhealthy  dwelling.  Mr. 

s book,  although  it  is  obviously  in- 
Sd  mainly  to  catch  the  eye  with  nice  designs 
ited  in  spirited  though  rather  overloaded 
graphs,  contains  in  the  letterpress  evidence 
ao  attention  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
er;  and,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  thiuk, 
jh  he  will  not,  we  fear,  thank  U3  for  saying 
3afc  the  practical  part  of  his  book  is  in 
ty  more  systematic  and  unimpeachable 
its  artistic  side. 

' fact,  we  cannot  quite  reconcile  the  opinion 
i-ssed  by  Mr.  Young  in  regard  to  the  artistic 
[of  architecture  with  his  practice.  In  some 
f®  preliminary  remarks  in  regard  to  style, 
he  is  most  logical  and  broad  in  his  views, 
j shows,  though  with  a restrained  and 
ious  form  of  expression,  an  evident  con- 
(>t  for  a good  deal  of  what  passes  for  Art 
l^rt-furniture  and  Art-schools  at  the  present 
He  points  out  that  the  Gothic  revival  was 
11  itB  best  practitioners,  at  any  rate)  really 
vival  of  the  spirit  and  not  merely  of  the 
9 of  the  style,  whereas  the  Queen  Anno 
lament  is  merely  copying.  “ This  self-styled 
P°1  decorators  and  furniture-makers 
jl  Phenomenon  of  the  times,  and  yet  they  are 
jinique.  They  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
s fanatical  sectarians  do  to  religion ; they 
me  much  if  they  understand  little  ; if  they 
i little  knowledge  of  art  they  make  up  the 
lency  by  a superfluity  of  spurious  zeal,  and 
|der  themselves  specially  selected  as  chosen 
sis  of  art-knowledge,  while  they  have  never 
ad  the  matter  below  the  surface.”  And 


;'wn  and  Country  Mansions,  and  Suburban  H< 
Notes  on  the  Sanitary  and  Artistic  Construct 
i)N.  Spou  1879 m lou"S>  ArcMtect.  Londo: 


there  is  more  to  the  same  purpose,  showing  that 
all  this  talk  and  enthusiasm,  these  fits  of  adora- 
tion over  an  ugly  old  chair,  are  the  product  of  a 
state  of  feeling  which  is  rather  inimical  than 
favourable  to  the  advancement  of  art  properly 
so  called.  With  all  which  we  are  quite  in  accord. 
But  why,  then,  when  we  turn  to  Mr.  Young’s 
illustrations,  do  we  light,  the  very  first  thing, 
on  a house  designed  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  habitudes  of  this  new  school  of  dilettanti  ? 
We  said  in  our  haste,  “ designed”  ; but,  then,  is 
this  “ design,” — this  jumble  of  queerly-curled 
gables,  and  rusticated  pilasters,  and  engaged 
columns,  thrown  together  with  little  or  no 
meaning  ? Ia  this  criticism  wo  by  no 
means  intend  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  author  of  the  book,  as  if  he  could 
not  design,  for  we  know  (and  have  evi- 
dence in  other  illustrations  in  his  book) 
that  he  can ; but  we  are  certainly  tempted 
to  ask  why  he  rebukes  the  Queen  Annists  with 
the  pen  and  then  flatters  them  with  the  pencil  ? 
Probably  this  house,  and  others  in  the  book, 
were  produced  at  the  bidding  of  clients  who 
will  have  Queen  Anne  or  nothing  (for  clients 
have  that  way  with  them  now,  and  small  thanks 
to  them),  but  it  is  a great  pity  that  these  votarieB 
of  artistic  fashion  should  have  power  to  compel 
men  who  can  do  better  things  to  work  down  to 
the  level  of  their  ill-advised  and  illogical  fancies, 
and  to  reduce  the  architect  to  play  the  part  in- 
dicated in  the  melancholy  motto, — 

“ Video  meliora,  pi  o boque  ; 

Deteriora  sequor.” 

If  people  will  have  these  bundles  of  odds  and 
ends  of  a corrupt  style  thrown  together,  there 
is,  we  may  say,  no  help  for  the  architect  who 
lias  not  a private  fortune  : oporlet  vivere.  Bu^ 
it  is  nonsense  to  call  it  design,  in  any  sense  in 
which  the  word  has  any  intellectual  value  ; and 
there  are  other  things  in  Mr.  Young’s  book 
that  are  so  much  better  than  this,  and  are  so 
distinctly  pervaded  by  a true  feeling  for  the 
picturesque  in  architecture, — the  picturesque 
based  upon  plan  and  design,  — that  it  is 
quite  a pity  that  he  put  anything  so  ugly  as 
these  Cadogau-square  houses  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  book ; unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose 
that  it  was  with  a prudent  desire  to  catch 
clients  by  setting  before  them  something  after 
their  own  heart,  and  showing  that  the  author 
was  up  in  the  prevailing  fashions  of  the  day. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  pro  and  con.,  in 
regard  to  the  remarks  embodied  in  the  text 
under  the  heading  “ Selecting  a Style.”  We 
have  some  objection  to  the  heading  in  itself,  as 
apparently  giving  definite  encouragement  to  the 
popular  idea  of  the  majority  of  clients,  that  it 
is  a positive  duty  in  the  first  instance,  before 
building  anything,  to  make  uj>  your  mind  to 
build  iu  a particular  style  or  manner  (for  the 
latter  expression  in  many  cases  embodies  much 
more  the  real  truth  of  the  matter).  It  is  true 
that  the  author’s  remarks  are  in  a great  measure 
a correction  of  this  prejudice,  or  are  apparently 
intended  to  be  so.  “ The  best  architect,”  he 


says,  “ is  he  who,  free  from  prejudice,  has  studied 
the  peculiarities,  and  communed  with  the  genius 
of  all  styles,  and  who  comprehends  the  great 
central  art  of  architecture,  which  is  neither 
French  nor  English,  neither  Classic  nor  Gothic, 
but  all  of  them,  and  much  more.”  And  this  ia 
admirably  said.  But  why  head  the  chapter  with 
a title  which  is  in  itself  an  essential  contradic- 
tion of  this  sentiment  ? So  far  as  the  book  has 
any  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  average  client, 
the  result  will  certainly  be  that  the  said  average 
client  will  be  caught  by  the  heading,  and  will 
entirely  miss  the  philosophising  under  it.  To 
get  any  anything  into  the  heads  of  the  English 
public  in  regard  to  architectural  principles,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  these  principles  in  the  most 
plain  and  matter-of-fact  and  uncompromising 
manner,  and  even  then  with  little  chance  of 
success.  But  if  any  architect  in  writing  about 
the  art  side  of  his  profession  expects  the  average 
reader  to  follow  him  into  discriminations  and 
critical  niceties,  he  will  be  almost  certainly  dis- 
appointed. The  only  way  is  to  tell  the  client, 
with  the  rigour  of  superior  knowledge  and 
authority,  that  such  a view  is  right  and  such 
another  is  wrong.  He  may  then  succumb ; or 
he  may,  perhaps,  seek  out  a less  uncom- 
promising architect;  experience  points  to  the 
latter  as  the  more  probable  result.  Still,  we 
have  a great  opinion  that  clients  should  be  kept 
in  order  by  their  architects  more  than  they  are, 
and  we  suspect  that  in  many  cases,  if  it  were 
decisively  carried  out,  the  client  would  be  more 
obedient  than  a timorous  architect  sometimes 
imagines  until  he  has  tried  the  experiment ; at 
all  events,  a man  is  often  secretly  thankful  to 
any  one  who  will  make  up  for  him  what  he  calls 
his  mind,  when  he  cannot  make  it  up  for  himself. 
Some  of  Mr.  Young’s  observations  in  regard  to 
the  different  way  in  which  questions  of  style 
present  themselves  to  persons  of  different  habits 
of  mind  are  amusing  and  very  much  to  the 
point.  As  he  candidly  admits,  the  client  who 
wants  a particular  style  on  grounds  of  sentiment 
often  finds  himself  opposed  by  a contrary  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  architect.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  that  he  should  kick  against  this 
counter  sentiment,  if  he  perceives  it  to  be 
nothing  but  sentiment.  The  architect  should 
be  ready  to  give  a reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him  ; not  necessarily  “ with  meekness  and  fear,” 
which  would  be  too  often  thrown  away.  But 
the  influence  of  habit  even  on  the  orthodox 
architectural  mind  is  far  stronger  tnan  it  ought 
to  be,  as  illustrated  very  aptly  by  the  author  in 
reference  to  French  opinion,  as  contrasted  with 
English.  A French  architect  says  of  one  of 
the  best  designed  of  modern  English  houses, 

“ C’est  un  Oothique  affreux.”  He  dislikes  it 
because  he  does  not  understand  the  style,  and 
has  never  learned  to  understand  it ; but  a 
Louis  Quinze  design, — “ out,  c’est  magr,ijique,>> 
simply  because  it  is  Louis  Quinze.  In  which 
also  there  is  instruction. 

Among  the  designs  illustrated  in  the  book, 
those  which  partake  of  late  Gothic  aud  Eliza- 
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bethan  manner  are  the  best,  and  (as  onr  way  f protest  against  some  of  the  remarks  under  the 
of  characterising  them  indicates)  they  consist  ( heading  of  concrete  ; for  instance,  that  it  would 


less  of  mere  reproduction  of  old  materials,  and 
show  more  originality  of  detail  and  combination 
than  the  Queen  Anne  designs.  Perhaps  the 
best  is  Holmwood  House,  Hants,  the  main  view 
of  which  we  think  we  remember  in  one  of  the 
Academy  collections  in  the  architectural  room. 
The  author  has  contrived  very  successfully  to 
combine  picturesque  outline  and  grouping  with 
suitability  of  plan,  and  with  a sufficient  pre- 
dominance of  horizontal  lines  to  give  solidity  to 
the  whole.  We  do  not  altogether  reconcile  the 
staircase  design  and  detail  with  the  exterior. 
Of  course,  mullioned  windows  are  found  in 
Elizabethan  mansions,  combined  with  internal 
details  and  fittings  which  have  more  reference 
to  the  coming  Jacobean  era  than  to  the  past 
Gothic  era  ; Elizabethanism  being  the  connect- 
ing link  of  the  two.  But  the  exterior  of  Mr. 
Young’s  design  has  decided  reminiscences  of 
Gothic,  more  than  reminiscences,  while  his 
staircase  has  not  a suspicion  of  Gothic  detail  in 
it;  the  distinction  is  greater  than  would  be 
found,  as  far  as  we  remember,  in  actual 
examples ; but  even  if  there  were  precedent  for 
it,  why  not  correct  this  obvious  want  of  cohe- 
rence in  architectural  manner,  and  render  the 
whole  design  of  the  interior  and  exterior  homo- 
geneous in  feeling  ? It  is  not  so  in  fact  in  this 
case,  regarded  as  modern  work,  and  is  hardly  so 
even  historically,  if  that  were  a matter  of  con- 
sequence. The  plan  is  a very  good  example  of 
convenient  and,  at  the  same  time,  effective 
arrangement.  The  specimens  of  decorative 
treatment  of  interiors,  given  in  the  book,  are 
very  pleasing  in  some  cases,  though  all  to  our 
thinking  more  or  less  suffering  from  the  fault  of 
the  day,  want  of  repose,  and  over-elaboration 
of  parts.  This  is,  perhaps,  intensified  by  the 
manner  of  the  photo-lithographs,  which  we  have 
already  referred  to  as  overloaded.  It  is  the 
fashion  now  to  get  up  decorative  drawing  of 
this  kind  with  a profusion  of  marking  and 
shading,  which  seldom  comes  out  over-clearly  in 
the  photo-lithographic  process,  but  which,  by 
giving  a generally  full  and  rich  effect,  enables 
often  a small  amount  of  thought  to  go  a long 
way  in  a drawing,  shading  and  graining  doing 
so  much  to  fill  up  spaces  and  give  a look  of 
great  elaboration.  This  is  quite  unnecessary  iu 
these  designs,  which  even  in  execution  would 
certainly  not  appear  deficient  in  variety  of 
detail ; but  the  point  is  worth  mention  in  regard 
to  the  general  practice  of  architectural  drawing 
of  this  kind  at  pi’esent.  We  should  prefer  to 
see  more  certainty  of  line  and  definition,  with 
less  of  mere  surface-work,  which  can  be  made 
to  cover  a multitude  of  sins  often  in  a drawing 
which  would  have  little  to  recommend  it  if 
reduced  to  pure  form,  without  this  “ colouring 
up”  at  the  hands  of  the  draughtsman. 

The  practical  remai'ks  in  the  text  of  the  book, 
arranged  under  the  heading  of  the  different 
classes  of  apartments,  are,  though  brief,  very 
much  to  the  point,  and  very  well  written.  It  is 
only  just  to  others  who  have  treated  of  the  con- 
veniences of  house-plaixning,  to  observe  that 
there  is,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  no  now  light 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  beyond  what  is  to  be 
found  in  other  treatises  by  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  treated  of  house-planning  in  a 
practical  spirit.  Mr.  Young’s  work,  however,  is 
obviously  not  intended  to  be  in  any  way  ex- 
haustive in  these  matters,  and  is,  we  presume, 
rather  addressed  to  non-professional  people  who 
may  wish  to  gain  some  general  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  houses  than  to  architects.  The' 
perusal  of  it  will  probably  enable  an  intelli- 
gent client  to  keep  a look-out  on  his  architect  to 
some  extent,  and  soe  that  he  gets  from  him  all 
attention  to  the  various  desiderata  which  are 
brought  forward  and  commented  upon.  Whether 
that  l-esult  is  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage 
or  not  depends,  of  course  on  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  regarded. 

There  are,  however,  suggestions  in  Mr.  Young’s 
pages  which  many  members  of  the  profession 
would  do  well  to  take  into  account  more  than 
they  do.  That  “the  architect  should  always 
see  the  site  before  commencing  to  study  the 
plans  ” would  seem  to  a rightly-constituted 
mind,  no  doubt,  a truism,  but  we  suspect  it  is 
not  unfrequently  neglected,  and  plans  are 
sketched  and  then  made  to  suit  the  site  after- 
wards. It  is  certainly  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  a mere  plan  of  the  site,  however  accurate, 
will  answer  the  purpose  : did  any  one  ever  visit 
a site  of  which  he  had  had  a plan  previously, 
without  finding  something  about  it  of  which  the 
plan  gave  him  no  idea  ? We  must,  however, 


be  found  a hazardous  experiment  to  employ  it 
for  floors  or  roofs  in  a dwelling-house,  “ and 
most  probably  a complete  failux'e.”  There  may 
be  question  as  to  the  material  being  Jiked  for 
floors,  but  that  is  the  only  doxxbt  about  it ; and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  there  can  hardly  be  a 
better  roof  than  concrete  properly  constructed 
and  employed.  In  general,  however,  the  prac- 
tical recommendations  contained  in  the  book 
seem  quite  unimpeachable. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE* 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  11.  BARRY,  R.A. 
RECENT  ARTISTIC  LOSSES ; THE  GOTHIC  REVIVAL, 
AND  SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

And  now  I must  turn  to  that  other  recent 
lo6s,  which  we,  as  architects,  have  specially  to 


lament,  in  the  death  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It 
has  rarely  happened,  I think,  to  any  modern 
architect,  to  be  in  so  full  a manner,  a repre- 
sentative of  that  which  may  almost  be  called 
an  architectural  Revolution.  It  is  still  less 
often  the  case,  that  such  Revolutionists  expe- 
rience in  their  lifetime,  so  lai’ge  a measure  of 
success,  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  late  gifted 
Academician. 

I am  not  about  to  discuss  any  peculiari- 
ties of  his  work  in  detail.  The  time  is  per- 
haps  not  yet  come  for  such  an  examination, 
nor  should  I be  so  presumptuous  as  to  at- 
tempt it.  I wish  rather  to  notice  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  important  architectural  move- 
ment, with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and 
to  remark  in  passing,  on  any  points  which  may 
be  useful  to  ourselves  at  the  present  time. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  when  filling  the  chair  of 
Professor  of  Architecture,  established  many 
claims  to  your  gratitude,  and  I have  noticed, 
with  much  satisfaction, that  hi3  lectures  have  been 
lately  published  by  his  representatives,  and  thus 
laid  before  the  great  'world.  He  was,  I have 
always  thought,  remarkable  as  much  for  the 
candour  of  his  judgment,  as  for  the  extent  of 
his  learning,  and  the  depth  of  his  convictions. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  Dome,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, he  laments  that  it  had  found  no  abiding 
placo  in  that  great  system  of  English  Mediaeval 
architecture,  to  which  he  was  devoted. 

In  this  passage  he  declares,  as  I think  most 
correctly,  that  the  noblest  of  all  forms  by  which 
a space  can  be  covered  is  the  dome,  and  that  of 
all  architectural  features  it  is  “ the  most  sub- 
lime, and  the  most  poetic,  and  is  susceptible  of, 
and  demands  tho  highest  artistic  treatment.” 
Further  on,  he  does  full  justice  to  Michelangelo’s 
grand  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  as  well  as  to  Wren’s 
masterpiece  at  St.  Paul’s,  pronouncing  the  latter 
to  be  the  most  successful,  as  regards  external 
appearance,  in  the  world.  His  remarks  as  to 
the  internal  treatment  of  this  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  Renaissance  architecture,  have  a special 
interest,  at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  a renewed  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
induce  some  of  our  best  painters  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  glorious  task  of  decorating 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  alluding  to  such  an  applica- 
tion of  painting,  declares  that  “ the  dome,  with- 
out its  appropriate  decorations,  is  but  the  body 
without  the  soul.  It  is  the  sister  art  of  painting 
which  breathes  life  into  the  otherwise  breath- 
less form.  Such  painting  must,  however1,”  he 
adds,  “ be  adapted  to  its  position  with  skill, 
knowledge,  and  study.”  Painters  must  remem- 
ber that  the  dome  possesses  “ an  essential  form, 
on  which  its  very  stability,  real  or  apparent, 
depends.  They  must,  therefore,  keep  their  art 
in  subordination,  so  as  not  to  disturb  that 
essential;  but  rather  to  bring  out  and  em- 
phasise it”;  otherwise  the  application  of  high 
artistic  painting  to  the  dome  “ will  not  prove  a 
loving  union,  but  rather  a hostile  collision  of 
the  two  sister  arts.” 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  devotion  to  Mediaeval  archi- 
tecture is  well  known,  and  it  was  a cruel  irony 
of  fate  which  imposed  upon  him  the  task  of 
constructing  the  Public  Offices  in  a style  which, 
though  he  had  studied  it,  was  not  that  of  his 
matured  choice.  He  speaks,  in.  his  lectures,  of 
his  original  enthusiasm  for  that  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  which  he  took  subsequently  a 
large  and  successful  part.  At  the  same  time, 
he  declared  his  catholicity  of  taste,  protesting 
against  being  considered  narrow  or  one-sided, 


and  expressing,  as  he  said,  no  “ stinted  or  col 
hearted  ” eulogy  of  the  architecture  of  ancie 
Greece  and  Rome.  Of  the  Greeks,  he  speaks 
“ the  most  wonderful  in  intellectual  power 
all  the  races  of  man.  That  race,  inspired  as 
would  almost  seem  of  God,  to  be  our  instructo 
in  literature  and  art,  and  our  initiators  in  scienc 
just  as  was  another  people  to  be  the  teachers 
His  holy  religion.”  The  Roman  style,  he  sai 
had  great  merits.  It  “ amplified  and  extendi 
the  capabilities  of  Classic  architecture,  rende 
ing  it  capable  of  meeting  every  possil 
emergency  and  demand,  whether  of  materi 
or  construction,  and  giving  it  a cosmopolite 
character,  suited  to  a people  which  had  cc 
quered  the  world,  and  which,  if  itself  a race: 
iron,  united  under  its  world-wide  sway,  t 
brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  of  the  ole 
rulers  of  mankind.” 

Sympathising  deeply  with  the  revival  , 
Gothic  architecture,  which  has  been  one  of  f 
most  remarkable  events  of  our  time,  Sir  Gilb 
Scott  was  well  aware,  that  for  any  revival  ii 
have  a chance  of  permanence,  it  was  necessel 
that  it  should  reBt  on  a rational  basis.  We  ht- 
seen,  on  former  occasions,  how  spontaneous  a 
irresistible  was  the  Renaissance  movement1 
Italy.  In  our  country  it  was  hardly  less  pot( 
though,  -in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
English  people,  the  march  of  change  was  mi 
measured  and  gradual.  It  was,  however,  n 
the  less  complete.  Wren  spoke,  as  we  know; 
Gothic  as  a barbarous  style,  and  his  towers 
Westminster  Abbey  remain  to  testify  to  ^ 
imperfect  appreciation  of  Medimval  art. 
whole  soul  was  thrown  into  the  revival  of  his 
day,  which  aimed  at  the  adoption,  more  or  lj 
of  Roman  forms  in  all  our  architecture,  whet! 
sacred  or  domestic.  The  “ revival  of  lettel 
led  the  way  to  a revival  of  architecture, 
the  effects  of  the  then  recent  Reformation-! 
no  inconsiderable  share  in  inducing  men  t 
ready  to  break  with  the  past. 

The  movement  towards  a Classic  revival 'I 
not  partial  or  insular.  It  extended  to  all  civil 
nations,  and  although  it  may  have  been  chea 
it  has  never  been  stopped,  and  is  still  in  prog) 

There  are  those  who,  as  we  know,  repuc 
Revivals,  and  think  by  so  doing  to  obtain  o 
nality.  A vain  hope ! Architecture,  tht 
the  first  among  the  arts,  is  not  free,  as  are 
sisters  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  She  t 
scientific  or  material  as  well  as  an  artistic  h 
and  must  accept  limits,  or  fetters,  if  you  lil 
call  them  so.  She  has,  moreover,  to  rei 
antiquity,  and  must  take  into  account 
reverence  for  the  past,  which  mankind  in  gej 
largely  entertains.  She  has  further  to  be  ue 
as  well  as  ornamental,  and  must  there 
restrain  her  genius  by  the  canons  of  core 


Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  a revivalist  by  t 
as  well  as  from  conviction.  He  tells  us 
“love  for  Gothic  architecture  wa3  absoR 
spontaneous,”  and  that  he  then  looked  on  Cl' 
work,  as  “ an  alien  to  our  race  and  our  relig! 

I do  not  share  this  opinion,  but  we  may  s i 
the  very  strength  of  the  expression,  a pro: 
the  devotion  which  is  characteristic  o: 
earnest  artist.  I 

The  advocates  of  originality  in  architeilbl 
will,  however,  return  to  the  charge.  “ V;* 
they  will  say,  “have  Revivals  at  all?”  P 
tecture  used  to  be  progressive,  changes  sMj 
indeed  naturally,  as  blossoms  succeed  .fl 
but  such  violent  revulsions  of  public  tai  l 
the  Classic  Renaissance  on  the  one  hanci#t 
the  Gothic  Revival  on  the  other,  are  mijfl 
portents.  _ . j 

The  only  answer  that  can  be  given,  lEi.rr 
circumstances  are  changed.  We  can  net  i 
as  our  forefathers  were.  The  time  is  past  £ ] 
men  agreed  to  receive  their  policy,  their  relirr. 
their  architecture,  from  others.  The  “ r . 
of  letters  ” was  an  outburst  of  freedom,  i 1 
we  will  have  liberty,  we  must  accept  its:  ';  i 
backs.  'i 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  nowjjffl 
liberty  has  worked  in  the  architectural  life 
of  our  country,  from  Mediaeval  times.  . 

In  the  Gothic  architecture  of  England® 
may  easily  trace  the  progress  spoken  of  by 
objectors,  up  to  a certain  point.  Then  it  itif  l 
a retrogression  begins,  and,  ultimately,  tl; 
nafssance  appears,  involving  an  abrupt  I'n-’’ 
with  tradition.  We  have  seen  how  the  i St 
style  gave  way  to  the  Norman,  and  als:  ^ 


the  so-called  Early  English  and  Dec  4 


* First  Lecture.  See  p.  116,  ante. 


varieties  continued  the  onward  movemer 
last,  in  the  Perpendicular  and  Tudor  p / 
signs  of  falteriruz  energy  became  apparent: 
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sase  of  appliances  for  domestic  comfort  gave 
mpetus  to  changes  of  form,  in  the  direction 
he  trabsated  or  horizontal  principle ; while 
perfiuity  of  ornament  evidenced  the  decay 
he  great  principle  of  noble  architecture, 
•rated  construction,  as  opposed  to  constructed 
•ration. 

lie  old  forms  were  soon  to  be  discarded, 
ther  with  the  decoration  which  had,  more 
sss,  corrupted  them.  They  took  refuge  for 
ne  in  the  architecture  which  we  call  Eliza- 
lan,  or  Jacobean,  but  which  is,  in  truth, 
nsitional,  and  had  not  time  enough  allowed 
t,  for  being  formulated  as  a regular  style, 
lifeval  art  seemed  to  have  run  its  course,  and 
e about  to  expire,  when  the  Classical  revival 
[nigo  Jones  and  Wren  arose  to  bid  it  dis- 
aar. 

rhy  was  the  change  welcomed  ? The  new 
ary  enthusiasm  had  perhaps  the  first  place 
ng  the  factors  of  change ; but  must  there 
also  have  been  other  causes  at  work  P 
e elaborate  requirements  called,  it  may  be, 
more  complex  arrangements,  and  for  these 
old  Mediaeval  architecture  might  be  deemed 
j.  The  necessities  of  modern  life  may  have 
led  opposed  to  Mediaeval  feelings  and  tradi- 
j,  and  thus  a change,  which  was  almost  a 
fiution,  may  have  come  to  be  hailed  with 
faction,  and  even  with  enthusiasm, 
hether,  if  the  new  love  for  the  history  and 
ature  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  not  arisen 
a it  did,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
•lope  from  the  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  archi- 
lre  of  England  a style  which  would  have 
sed  for  modern  wants,  is  a problem  which 
never  been  solved.  It  is,  I think,  matter 
■egret  that  this  is  so.  Our  English  Transi- 
il  designs  have  many  merits,  and  possess,  as 
ems  to  me,  much  capacity  for  improvement, 
le  leaders  of  the  great  Gothic  Revival,  with 
h Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  connected,  took  a 
hopeful  view.  They  looked  further  back- 
1s  to  Mediaeval  works  alone,  and  seemed  to 
rd  the  past  as  a garden,  from  which  flowers 
it  be  culled  at  random,  adopting  one  Gothic 
• or  another,  as  individual  taste  dictated, 
not  mean  to  discuss  now  the  advantages  or 
drawbacks  of  such  a -course;  but  it  is 
ent  that  a Revival  pursued  in  such  a manner 
•t  a development,  but  an  eclectic  adoption  of 
lin  phases  of  an  old  order  of  things. 
ie  Renaissance  revivalists  were  somewhat 
ter,  possibly  because  they  had  a less  wealth 
laterial  on  which  to  exercise  their  choice. 
Romans  adopted  Greek  architecture  as  a 
le,  while  adding  to  it  the  arch,  with  all  its 
reaching  consequences.  The  introduction 
ie  arch  was,  to  a great  extent,  an  engineer- 
expedient.  It  gave  power,  freedom,  and 
sty  to  the  graceful,  if  somewhat  mono- 
us,  forms  of  ancient  Greece.  The  latter  were 
t by  the  Romans  for  frontispieces,  as  in  the 
icatiofT  of  porticos,  with  horizontal  enta- 
ares,  to  buildings  in  which  the  arch  pre- 
dated. The  beam  and  the  arch  thus  co- 
llated in  a friendly  rivalry,  and  that  they 
iso  co-exist,  is  one  of  the  claims  of  Classical 
pn  our  approval  to-day. 
irren,  the  great  master  of  the  English  Renais- 
:e,  availed  himself  of  the  liberty  thus  ac- 
jled  to  him.  Inigo  Jones,  in  his  new  portico 
Paul’s,  exhibited  a trabeated  construction, 

I in  the  executed  fragment  of  his  design  for 
l-tehall  the  arch  finds  no  placo.  Wren,  how- 
I*,  used  the  arch  with  readiness,  and  adopted 
l noblest  exemplification  as  the  crowning 
'Ure  of  his  greatest  work, 
ihe  Mediaeval  architects  had  found  out,  long 
)re  the  Renaissance,  that  the  severity  of  the 
4ted  arch  involved  them  in  difficulties,  par- 
|.larly  in  domestic  work.  The  segmental 
,n  and  the  four-centred  depressed  arch,  were 
expedients  adopted  by  them  to  overcome 
t inconveniences  which  made  themselves  felt ; 
l although  by  such  methods  increased  plas- 
•ty  was  obtained,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  was 
too  dearly  purchased,  and  Mediceval  art  has 
ler,  af  _&ny  rate,  felt  itself  able  to  accept  the 
'•t  services  of  beam  and  arch  with  the  same 
inty  that  was  displayed  by  the  Renaissance 
mtects. 

/hen  we  consider  the  progress  of  the  Renais- 
pe  movement,  and  observe  how,  starting 
in  Italy,  it  penetrated  into  all  countries, 
(ffilishing  itself  everywhere,  with  more  or 
i success,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
,.uon  that  there  must  have  been  some  potent 
.son  of  general  convenience  underlying  so 
•arkable  a propaganda.  In  this  country, 
-T  the  new  method  had  taken  root,  it  needed 


a new  revival  to  obtain  even  a hearing  for  the 
claims  of  the  old  Medimval  art. 

It  appears  strange  to  us  that,  with  such  vast 
stores  of  Mediaeval  artistic  beauty  as  England 
possesses,  such  a state  of  things  should  have 
been  possible.  We  may  have  our  individual 
predilections  for  either  of  the  rival  schools,  but 
it  may  almost  seem  to  us  a thing  incredible, 
that  Wren,  for  example,  should  find  nothing  to 
admire  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  artistic  deficiency 
exemplified  by  such  an  instance,  that  the  re- 
vived Classical  architecture  in  England  ceased 
to  advance,  and  then  became  neglected.  It  had, 
indeed,  been,  to  a great  extent,  imposed  from 
above.  The  king  and  court  were  the  first 
patrons  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the 
revival,  therefore,  lacked  spontaneity. 

Then  came,  in  process  of  time,  tastes  for 
Egyptian  art,  and  imitation  of  Greek  temples, 
with  little  real  feeling,  and  still  less  power  to 
adapt,  rather  than  copy,  with  a blind  subservi- 
ence, forms  which  are  unfitted  for  our  wants,  and 
unsuitable  to  our  climate.  Such  reproductions 
could  not  commend  themselves  to  the  practical 
conclusions  of  our  countrymen  ; and  they  served 
therefore,  as  episodes  only,  in  the  architectural 
history  of  the  day. 

The  impetus  of  the  Classical  revival  was  well 
nigh  spent,  and  the  age  of  no-architecture  ap- 
peared to  be  at  hand.  Houses  without  taste, 
and  churches  in  decay,  abounded,  in  what  may 
be  called, — The  Dismal  period, — the  period  of 
Bloomsbury  streets,  and  Batty  Langley’s  Gothic. 

It  was  then  that  the  important  movement  arose, 
in  the  later  phases  of  which,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was 
destined  to  take  the  foremost  place.  Horace 
Walpole  had  played  with  Gothio  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  Sir  W.  Scott  had  entranced  a nation 
(already,  alas!  half  forgetful  of  him)  by  the 
creations  of  his  genius,  which  turned  men’s 
thoughts  to  the  habits,  customs,  and  architec- 
ture of  olden  times. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  himself  told  us,  how- 
ever, that  these  things  did  not  move  him,  and 
that  his  love  for  Gothic  art  arose  independently, 
and  with  an  unconscious  will.  We  are  all  of  us, 
nevertheless,  so  much  influenced  by  associa- 
tions, that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  assert  an 
absolute  independence,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  he  was  drawn  on,  like  others,  by  unseen 
influences. 

A revival,  if  it  be  more  than  a passing  fancy 
for  a new  plaything,  must  be  called  for  by  some 
new  want  to  be  supplied,  or  by  some  deficiencies 
to  be  atoned  for.  At  the  time  of  the  Gothic 
revival,  both  these  conditions  were  present. 

In  the  first  place,  a'  craving  had  arisen  for 
something  better  than  the  then  prevailing  dreary 
bareness  of  churches,  public  buildings,  aud 
houses.  Men  began  to  turn  to  art  as  a civiliser 
and  teacher ; a revived  earnestness  in  religion 
brought  new  forces  into  play,  and  everything 
became  ripe  for  an  architectural  revival. 

The  new  desire  for  something  superior  to  the 
architecture  of  Baker-street  had  already  shown 
itself  in  such  monuments  as  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  clubs  in 
Pall-mall,  and  important  buildings  for  City 
companies,  banking,  and  other  associations,  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  Thus  far,  the  idea  had 
been  to  take  up  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones  and 
Wren  ; to  purify  it  by  the  refining  influence  of 
Greek  art,  and,  in  this  way,  to  carry  on  the 
Renaissance  to  a successful  development. 

The  movement  has  never  stopped.  A time 
came,  however,  when  it  was  checked.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  Gothic  revival. 

I have  spoken  of  deficiencies,  to  be  made 
good.  An  age  of  ecclesiastical  neglect  had 
allowed  our  cathedrals  and  churches  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  there  was  ample  room  for  the  energy 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revival,  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society,  with  its  suggestive 
motto,  “ Donee  templa  refeceris." 

A nation  so  conservative  in  its  instincts  as 
the  English  could  not  long  tolerate  the  sight  of 
churches  closed  for  want  of  repairs,  and  cathe- 
drals walled  up,  and  divided,  because  avoided, 
and  disused.  A cry  was  therefore  raised  for 
the  building  of  new  churches,  and  for  the  repair 
and  restoration  of  old  ones.  A strong  eccle- 
siastical movement  revived  an  interest  in  the 
fabrics,  while  it  pressed  earnestly  for  considera- 
tion of  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  Church. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  soon  became  identified  with 
the  Gothic  revival,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
of  hiS  early  works,  which  brought  him  fame 
and  reputation,  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Camberwell. 

In  the  competitions  at  Hamburg,  he  further 


proved  that  English  architects  feared  no  foreign 
rivals,  and  could  encounter  them,  in  their  own 
country,  with  success.  The  noble  church, 
erected  as  the  result  of  one  of  these  competi- 
tions, is  among  the  most  important  works, 
wholly  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  was, 
I believe,  so  considered  by  himself. 

The  Gothic  movement  would  scarcely  have 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  it  did,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  choice  of  Gothic  architecture  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  For  this 
work,  it  became  necessary  to  train  workmen  for 
the  various  departments  of  stone  and  wood 
carving,  encaustic  tiles,  decoration,  metal  work, 
&o.  Of  the  leaders  in  such  teaching,  none  can 
compare  with  Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  who  lent 
his  willing  co-operation  to  the  architect  of  the 
building,  my  father,  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

To  educate  workmen  in  Gothic  principles  of 
work,  collections  of  casts  and  specimens  were 
made,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  became  one  of  the 
first  aud  warmest  supporters  of  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  at  Westminster',  an  institution 
established  with  this  object. 

The  influence  exerted  by  Pugin  and  his  fol- 
lowers made  itself  felt  in  all  the  subsidiary  pur- 
suits which  are  allied  to  architectural  design,  aud 
thus  it  became  possible  for  architects  to  ensure 
the  due  execution  of  their  ideas,  in  the  style  now 
coming  into  use. 

Gothic  churches  multiplied,  cathedrals  were 
repaired  aud  restored,  and  became  once  more 
thronged  with  overflowing  congregations.  The 
old  neglect  had  passed  away  under  the  energetio 
impulse  of,  it  maybe,  a tooindiscriminating  zeal 
for  newness,  under  the  name  of  Restoration. 

Architecture  was  again  enlisted  in  the  servioe 
of  the  church,  and  many  a fierce  controversy 
about  Ritual  arose  from  the  connexion.  The 
days  of  barn-like  churches  were  over,  and  white- 
washed interiors  were  no  longer  considered  a 
necessarily  Protestant  institution.  The  duty 
was  everywhere  preached  of  building  our 
churches  in  all  the  “ beauty  of  holiness.” 

The  taste  for  Mediaeval  architecture  was  thus 
warmly  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  who  looked 
upon  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  our  sacred 
buildings,  and  were  active  promoters  of  aRevival 
which  they  wex'e  able  to  make  ancillary  to  their 
own  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

In  secular  work,  the  new  taste  also  prevailed, 
although  not  so  strongly.  Banks,  town-halls, 
law  courts,  and  other  important  buildings  were 
erected  in  one  of  the  Gothic  varieties  of  style ; 
although  for  such  purposes,  the  Renaissance  was 
still  often  employed,  as,  indeed,  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  when  signs  may  perhaps  be 
detected  of  an  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of 
Classic  architecture  or  some  modifications  of  it. 

In  adapting  the  revived  Gothic  for  Buch 
buildings  as  I have  mentioned,  certain  incon- 
veniences were  felt,  and  increased  elasticity 
came  to  be  desired.  Some  of  our  architects 
have  sought  to  attain  these  ends  by  mixing 
Italian  and  French  peculiarities  of  detail  with 
those  which  are  purely  English.  The  employ- 
ment of  large  shafts  in  columns,  and  the  partial 
abandonment  of  moulded,  for  plate  tracery,  date 
from  this  period.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  did  not, 
however,  accept  with  any  readiness  such  a 
modification  of  the  revival  movement.  To  him 
it  was  a national  effort  to  revive  the  English 
forms  of  Medimval  architecture.  "We  may  see 
traces  of  admixture  of  the  foreign  element  in 
certain  of  his  church  fittings,  but  in  his  more 
important  designs  for  buildings  (always  except- 
ing the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park),  ho 
remained,  as  he  began,  emphatically  an 
English  architect.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Gothic  architecture  had  become  completely 
accepted  as  the  Ecclesiastical  style,  while,  for 
other  buildings,  no  final  decision  can  be  said  to 
have  yet  met  with  general  consent. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was,  neither  by  taste  nor 
temperament,  an  innovator.  He  wished  to 
restore,  in  architecture,  the  ancient  ways,  with 
due  regard  to  the  different  circumstances  of 
modern  life.  In  the  conduct  of  a great  move- 
ment, there  is  room  for  diversities  of  character, 
and  enthusiasm  will  sometimes  lead  to  extrava- 
gance. The  Gothic  Revival,  and  the  so-called 
Tractarian  movement  went  on  together,  hand 
in  hand,  with  mutual  help  and  sympathy ; but 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  too  earnest  a champion 
to  wish  his  cause  to  be  identified  with  any  single 
party.  In  his  works  wo  may  Bee  evidences  of 
sobriety  of  taste,  and  calmness  of  judgment, 
such  as  distinguished  many  of  the  High  Church- 
men of  the  day,  as,  for  example,  the  late  Dean 
of  Chichester.  To  such  minds,  the  Revival  was 
welcome,  as  long  as  it  did  not  go  too  far,  and 
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enab'ed  them  to  tread  the  via  media  of  safety. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  may  perhaps  be  called  the 
Dr.  Hook  of  the  architectural  Revival. 

He  was  not  content  to  limit  the  claims  of 
Gothic,  however,  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  but 
published  an  earnest  appeal  for  its  employment 
in  secular  and  domestic  buildings.  This  appeal 
was,  however,  but  partially  successful,  and  he 
had  the  mortification  of  BeeiDg  his  most  im- 
portant design  for  a public  work,  the  public 
offices,  set  aside  by  Lord  Palmerston,  from  an 
avowed  preference  for  Classic  architecture. 

Many  of  us  may  remember  the  fierce  contro- 
versies that  raged,  on  that  occasion,  between  the 
advocates  of  the  rival  systems,  a veritable"  Battle 
of  the  styles.”  Discussions  arose,  on  all  sides, 
as  to  the  suitability  of  various  details,  to  the 
wants  of  modern  life.  Must  a Classical  building 
be  inconvenient?  Can  sash-windows  be  used 
in  Gothic  windows  ? Such,  and  many  other 
questions  were  asked,  with  little  heed  to  the 
answers. 

I dare  say  many  of  you  may  still  feel  be- 
wildered at  the  din  of  rival  schools,  and  are 
perhaps  asking  the  old  question,  “ What  is 
truth  ? ” 

The  freedom  of  art  rejects  infallibility,  but 
some  answer  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  though  styles  may  be  many,  art  is  one, 
and  catholic.  All  good  styles  have  the  same 
characteristics,  and  it  may  be  our  part  to  seek 
to  grasp  true  artistic  principles,  while  refusing 
to  be  bound  by  too  precise  forms. 

With  the  history  of  all  styles  before  us,  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  voluntarily 
shut  up  the  stores  of  knowledge  at  our  disposal. 
Rather  should  we  seek  for  the  key  to  enable  us 
to  profit  by  the  rich  and  varied  accumulations 
of  the  past. 

Truth  and  beauty  are  to  be  looked  for  in  all 
really  healthy  forms  of  architectural  art,  and 
we  may  fairly  apply  these  principles  as  tests. 
We  must  have  [truth,  not  only  in  construction, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  general  character  of 
our  work,  its  proper  application  to  the  purpose 
intended,  its  suitability  to  the  climate,  the  habits 
of  its  proposed  occupants,  and  to  the  materials 
employed. 

In  all  these  things,  nature  may  be  our  guide. 
Not,  as  I have  before  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  you,  that  architects  can  go  to  nature  for  direct 
inspiration,  but  because  they  can  learn  from 
her,  as  they  can  do  in  no  other  way,  the  perfect 
application  of  the  principles  of  truth  and  beauty 
in  those  works  of  the  Almighty  which  seem  to 
have  been  intended  to  elevate  the  mind  of  man 
above  the  passing  miseries  of  the  world,  and  to 
draw  it  upwards  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
perfect  and  glorious  future,  in  which  Good  will 
rule  for  ever  over  Evil. 

Our  architecture  must  also  be  beautiful  as 
well  as  truthful.  Here  we  tread  upon  the 
embers  of  the  old  contention  that  Truth  is 
Beauty.  To  accept  this  doctrine  unreservedly, 
we  must  adopt  a very  far-reaching  definition  of 
truth,  which,  it  may  be  feared,  a combination  of 
art  with  science,  such  as  architecture,  will  never 
be  able  to  agree  upon.  In  the  meantime, 
architects  must  accept  the  doctrine  that  their 
work  should  please  from  its  beauty,  as  well  as 
satisfy  from  its  truthfulness. 

You  will,  I believe,  be  more  likely  to  be 
successful  in  this  aim  if  you  are  contented  to  be 
guided  by  the  past,  than  if  you  are  for  ever 
striving  for  originality,  and  for  new  combina- 
tions. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  great  works 
of  architecture  than  the  effect  produced  by  the 
skilful  combination  of  a few  forms.  We  cannot 
be  always  inventing  new  shapes  of  arche3  and 
pillarc,  mouldings  and  capitals,  but  we  may  at 
least  seek  to  acquire  the  power  of  using  the 
materials  we  have  intelligently  and  with  beauty. 
An  unsparing  critic  of  architects  has  lately 
declared,  that  “ what  we  want  is  not  a new 
style,  but  the  genius  or  taste  to  build  decently 
in  any  style.” 

If  this  be  so,  we  may  at  least  plead  for  a 
certain  liberty,  and  decline  to  be  bound  by  the 
arbitrary  ruling  of  those,  who,  having  acquired 
a predilection  for  one  style,  or  even  for  one 
fleeting  variety  of  a Btyle,  denounce  all  others 
with  an  indiscriminating  intolerance. 

Such  has  not  been  the  teaching  from  this 
place,  either  from  Professor  Cockerell,  Mr. 
Smirke,  or  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

The  first-named  refined  and  gifted  artist 
ever  recognised  the  essential  principles  of  art, 
in  whatever  forms  he  found  them  embodied. 
These  latter  were  to  him  mere  accidents,  and  were 
not  suffered  to  obscure  the  divine  flame  of  genius. 


Professor  Cockerell  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Greek  art,  and  its  influence  pervaded  all  his 
work.  He  occupied  a foremost  place  in  the 
revived  Renaissance  movement,  already  referred 
to,  and  he  left  behind  him  a school,  a tradition, 
and  a most  worthy  representative.  Alas!  that 
I must  speak  of  the  latter,  as  of  the  past.  Cut 
off  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  fulness  of  power 
and  genius ; a graceful  artist,  a true  and 
generous  friend  ; those  who  are  left  to  bewail  his 
loss  may  find  some  consolation  in  the  reflection 
that  the  mantle  of  the  father  had  descended  to 
the  son,  and  that  in  his  hands  a great  archi- 
tectural name  had  suffered  no  diminution  of 
lustre. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  his  teaching  here,  re- 
peated almost  the  words  of  Professor  Cockerell, 
in  enjoining  a candid  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  diverse  schools. 

In  his  last  lecture,  he  thus  counselled  students 
of  our  art, — “ In  these  days  of  miscellaneous 
distraction,  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice  as  to  the 
ohoice  of  a groundwork  of  study.  Having  no 
actual  style  belonging  to  our  age,  you  must 
choose  between  the  two  Renaissances, — the 
Classic  and  the  Gothic, — as  best  you  may.” 
Further  on,  he  says, — “ Your  choice  being 
made,  you  must  study  with  all  diligence,  and 
with  the  most  assiduous  attention,  the  best  and 
purest  examples  of  the  style  you  have  chosen ; 
making  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it, 
from  its  very  root  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
using  every  endeavour  to  catch  the  true  artistic 
spirit  of  the  style,  in  its  best  phases.”. 

These  words  were  uttered  more  than  five 
years  ago,  but  they  are  not  less  applicable  now 
than  when  they  were  first  spoken.  Indeed,  they 
may  almost  seem  to  have  been  prophetic  of  a 
time  when  the  exclusive  principles  of  the  Gothic 
revival  may,  perhaps,  have  lost  something  of 
their  strength,  and  when  certain  of  the  more 
adventurous  spirits  among  us  appear  to  be 
striving  for  a fusion  or  compromise,  where  lately 
all  was  sternness  and  exclusiveness. 

For  my  own  part,  I cannot  but  adhere  to  the 
teaching  of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  with 
this  difference,  that  his  tastes  had  led  him  into 
the  Mediaeval  camp,  while  mine  tend  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  can  be  no  legitimate 
grounds  for  expecting  success,  on  either  hand, 
unless  with  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  and  a firm 
resolution  to  do  yonr  best.  Advancing  in  this 
manner,  with  science  as  his  handmaid,  and  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  the  world  open  to 
him,  the  architect  may  yet  hope  for  success  in 
his  art,  not  inferior  to  that  which  has  illuminated 
the  past  history  of  the  world. 

I commend  to  you  the  above  quoted  advice.  It 
is  always  interesting  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of 
an  architectural  future,  and  we  may  amuse  our- 
selves with  devising  chateaux  en  Espagne  in 
a new  and  perfect  manner ; but,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  must  deal  with  the  styles  familiar  to 
us,  and  do  our  best  with  them. 

The  great  revival  movement,  which  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  did  so  much  to  further,  has  now  reached 
a respectable  age,  and  we  can  in  some  degree 
measure  its  results. 

Fostered  by  ecclesiastical  influences,  it  was 
but  natural  that  it  should  illustrate  the  effects 
of  that  powerful  impulse.  The  greatest  archi- 
tectural successes  to  which  it  has  given  rise 
may  consequently  be  looked  for  in  the  structures 
intended  for  sacred  uses. 

The  name  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will  ever  be 
indissolubly  associated  with  such  works,  and  it 
is  upon  them,  that  his  fame  will  chiefly  rest.  In 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  Sir  F.  Grant,  we  cannot 
now  determine  the  award  that  will  be  ultimately 
given  by  posterity.  There  are  too  many 
differences  among  living  critics  to  allow  us  to 
recognise  their  judgment,  whatever  it  may  be, 
as  final,  in  a case  of  contemporary  history.  The 
heated  discussions,  on  questions  of  restoration 
alone,  will  suffice  as  a warning.  No  one,  I sup- 
pose, will  dispute  that  an  age  of  neglect  must 
be  followed  by  an  age  of  new  building,  or  by 
an  age  of  Restoration.  If  this  were  not  so, 
architecture  must  perish  out  of  the  earth. 

The  Gothic  revival  partook  of  both  these 
characteristics.  It  has  been  an  age  of  new 
building,  for  it  has  covered  the  land  with  new 
structures,  designed,  more  or  less,  on  the  old 
Gothic  principles.  It  has  also  been  an  age  of 
Restoration. 

How  far  restoration  may  be  carried  is,  as  you 
know,  a subject  of  fierce  controversy  at  the 
present  time.  Are  we  to  rebuild  deformities 
because  they  exist  ? If  not,  what  canon  of 
taste  or  archaeology  is  to  prevail  ? On  this 
point,  I may  perhaps  quote  once  more  from  | 
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the  words  of  the  illustrious  original  President 
the  Royal  Academy:  — "Ancient  ornament 
having  the  right  of  possession,  ought  not  to  ' 
removed  unless  to  make  room  for  that  whit 
not  only  has  higher  pretensions,  but  such  pi 
tensions,  as  will  balance  the  evil  and  confusi 
which  innovation  always  brings  with  it.” 

Having  given  full  weight  to  this  wise  advic 
we  must  remember  that  modern  restorers  ha 
had  to  deal  with  difficulties,  not  of  their  ov 
creating.  No  name  will  be  handed  down  to  o 
successors  as  much  connected  with  recent  rest 
ration  as  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  no  o 
has  been  more  vigorously,  and,  as  I think, 
many  instances,  more  unjustly,  assailed, 
reference  to  this  question. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a number  of  gentlemt 
especially  if  possessed  of  dilettante  tastes, 
denounce  all  alterations,  and  tell  architects 
is  their  duty  to  preserve  everything  that  h 
an  historical  interest,  regardless  of  convenient 
and  treating  good  and  bad  alike. 

Architects,  however,  have  to  deal  with  t 
pressing  and  practical  wants  of  the  day,  a 
must  bring  common-sense  to  bear  on  their  da 
work.  It  is  quite  right  that  they  should 
conservative  in  spirit,  jealous  of  unnecessa 
change,  and  should  regard  the  ancient  bui 
ings  committed  to  their  charge  as  a saci 
trust. 

It  is,  however,  a very  different  thing  to  f 
bid  all  restoration  and  change ; and  when  t 
is  done  by  those  who  have  no  responsibility! 
the  matter,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking 
certain  persons  who  loaded  others  with  burdr 
too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  would  not  touch  ti 
same  with  one  of  their  fingers. 

Mistakes  will,  of  course,  bo  made  in  all  gr 
movements,  such  as  that  of  the  restoration 
our  Mediaeval  monuments.  In  so  long,  act: 
and  laborious  a career  as  that  of  Sir  Gilt 
Scott,  I doubt  not  that  episodes  occurred  wh 
may  not  have  commended  themselves  to  <1 
riper  judgment  ; but  I am  sure  that,  manyj 
those  who  have  been  ready  to  listen  to  acctl 
tions  of  rashness,  formed  an  erroneous  view 
the  character  of  our  departed  friend, — of  j 
painstaking  habits,  his  calmness  of  judgmi 
his  modesty,  and  his  love  for  his  art.  To  s<| 
dispositions,  such  public  attacks  as  are  | 
often  lightly  made,  become  a heavy  burden,  J 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  latt<| 
much  felt  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

A great  architect  stands  forth  before  J 
world.  His  works  are  public  property,  at  lj 
as  regards  the  right  to  criticise  and  assail  the 
His  deeds  are  not  like  those  of  states® 
lawyers,  and  other  public  men,  whose  mists  I 
are  soon  absolved,  if  not  soon  forgotten, : I 
can  his  failures  bo  buried,  like  those  of  anoi  I 
profession.  It  may  perhaps  be  whispered  : I 
even  our  greatest  men  do  sometimes  go  ast:- 1 
but  the  architect  must  be  infallible.  He  is  fl 
posed  to  be  bound  to  break  a lance  witlil 
comers,  and  must  be  ready  to  defend  wl 
executed  by  him  in  the  first  enthusiast  J 
youth,  as  well  as  his  achievements  of  y ester:! 
I will  not  complain  of  this  necessity ; ;l 
may  I suggest  to  some  of  our  critics  Jl 
they  would  regard  such  demands  if  appliel 
themselves  ? 

If  architects  be  taunted  with  their  inahffl 
to  agree  on  the  style  to  be  adopted  anoll 
principles  which  should  govern  their  art,  it  iH 
perhaps  be  remembered  that  such  doubtsB 
not  their  exclusive  heritage,  and  that  :■ 
doctors  have  been  known  to  differ.  Nay,  i,B 
take  a wider  range  of  vision,  and  lift  our  tli 
to  the  dignified  eminence  of  the  judicial  b<M 
laymen  may  possibly  be  excused  for  thinji 
that  the  “ battle  of  the  styles  ” shrinks  into  iiH 
nificance  in  comparison  with  the  battles  olH 
Judges. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  defend  the  restoratioiB 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  still  less  to  assume,  reapers 
them,  the  semblance  of  an  apologetic  tone.iftl 
works  stand  on  their  merits,  and  need  no  cio 
pion.  I wish,  however,  to  caution  young  s fi 
tects  against  lending  a too  willing  ear  to  d ; o. 
catory  anonymous  criticisms.  It  is  never  dify  i 
to  find  fault.  The  suppressio  veri  and  sugum 
falsi  are  twin-brothers  of  evil.  No  wor,<r 
architecture  that  the  world  has  yet  see. 
beyond  criticism.  How  easy  for  any  o:^ 
enumerate  a string  of  faults,  and  shut  hi s i i i 
with  wilful  blindness,  to  merits  and  success.# 

It  was  declared  lately,  and  most  truly!.*;  i 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a generation  of  J 
artists,  when  the  general  taste  is  degraded:^ 
prevent  or  to  remedy  such  a state  of  thii 
I the  office  of  the  real  critic.  Good  criticisaji 
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sfore,  I believe,  not  only  an  advantage  to 
art;  but  even  a necessity  for  its  existence, 
e useful,  however,  it  should  be  candid,  and 
generous.  When  you  read  in  a newspaper 
olesale  condemnation  of  the  work  of  a great 
receive  it  with  distrust.  It  is  not,  on  the 
of  it,  likely  that  all  he  has  done  is  bad ; 
i must  surely  be  some  merit,  some  redeem- 
ualities,  which  call  for  appreciation.  You 
at  least  pause  before  you  denounce  one  on 
n responsibility  weighs  heavily,  an  artist 
has  won  his  way  anxiously  and  toilfully  up 
ladder  of  fame,  at  the  bidding  of  some 
ir  writer  of  smaFt  sayings,  who  pens  his 
3 censures  behind  the  often  unfair  shield 
onymous  secrecy,  which  prevents  all  know- 
) on  your  part  of  his  fitness  for  his  office, 
wen  of  his  motives. 

you  desire  yourselves  to  obtain  success  and 
in  your  profession,  do  not  believe  that 
reputations  are  lightly  won,  or  easily  sup- 
d.  Do  not  expect  that  the  goal  is  to  be 
ied,  otherwise  than  by  patient  and  laborious 
. Once  more  quoting  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
dents  must  therefore  be  told,  again  and 
, that  labour  is  the  only  price  of  solid  fame, 
hat  whatever  their  force  of  genius  may  bo, 
is  no  easy  method  of  becoming  a good 
3r.”  With  a change  of  the  last  word,  this 
ine  will  apply  as  fully  to  the  architect  as 
3 fellow-student.  In  no  profession,  other 
his  own,  is  steady  application  more  re- 
1.  You  must  not  be  discouraged  at  failure, 
Bust  be  prepared  for  censure  when  you 
perhaps  expected  praise.  Sir  Gilbert 
s reputation  stands  so  high  that  it  can 
[ to  bo  fairly  criticised.  I do  not  say  that 
re  to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  dis- 
ns  of  particular  works,  but  I do  ask  you 
ter  upon  this  consideration  with  a pre- 
Jon  in  favour  of  tho  architect  who  has 
ht  to  his  task  the  learning  and  devotion 
fe,  and  has  probably  dealt  with  questions, 
raised  as  novelties,  when  some  of  his 
'onfident  assailants  were  in  their  cradles, 
lembcr,”  as  was  said  not  long  since  by 
ern  Nestor  in  council,  to  a youthful  and 
dmt  pugnacious  disputant,  “ even  the 
sst  among  us  may  err  sometimes.” 

Gilbert  Scott  was  too  learned  to  be  over- 
ant. Invariably  kind  to  the  young  student, 

3 all  his  life  a student  himself,  and  his 
t unassuming  manner  bespoke  the  character 
who  was  ever  a learner.  His  name  lives 
ily  in  stately  cathedrals,  but  in  many  a 
village,  as  the  great  church-architect  of 
y.  He  was  a worker  at  his  art  until  his 
; and  when  his  time  of  rest  came,  his 
is  were  fitly  placed  in  that  famous  abbey 
he  loved  so  well ; that  national  Campo 
I where  sleep  so  many  of  the  great  and 
nes  of  the  past ; that  Royal  Church  whose 
lame  causes  a thrill  wherever  the  English 
'ige  is  spoken,  and  has  braced  the  nerves 
ny  a man,  from  Nelson  downwards,  to  do 
ity  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His 
I was  formed  by  the  side  of  that  of  Sir 
!'S  Barry,  to  whose  place  in  tho  Royal 
my,  he  had  succeeded,  on  the  death  of 
;ter  in  I860. 

I career  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was,  as  I 
a,id,  in  some  respects,  unique,  and,  in  all 
pility,  the  exact  circumstances  of  the 
1 which  affected  it,  can  never  recur.  To 
'gentlemen,  as  the  younger  standard- 
's of  the  profession,  it  may  nevertheless 
i encouragement.  We  may  all,  at  any 
determine  that  our  noble  art  shall  not 
•in  our  hands  by  any  lack  of  devotion, 
7ork,  and  perseverance.  Thus  may  we 
t though,  it  may  be,  at  a distance,  in  the 
pf  the  great  men  who  have  passed  before, 
<us  may  we  endeavour  to  deserve,  if  it  be 
ven  us  to  achieve,  success  which  may 
ire  with  theirs. 
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■•kmen’s  Industrial  Exhibition. — In 
suence  of  the  success  of  the  recent  exhi- 
of  this  nature  in  the  same  locality,  it  has 
ptermined  to  hold  in  Westminster  another 
lion,  “ open  to  the  bond  fide  work  of  persons 
,ug  to  the  industrial  classes  resident  in 
’ At  a public  meeting  held  at 
l.nor  Hall,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  on 
,ay,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker  in  the 
resolutions  to  this  effect  were  passed,  on 
liion  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
itherford  Alcock,  Sir  J.  M’Garel  Hog«r’ 
er  gentlemen. 


The  visitor  to  the  rooms  of  the  National 
Museum  at  Naples,  rich  in  priceless  treasures, 
must  have  observed  in  one  of  the  upper  apart- 
ments several  curious  sets  of  apparatus  at  work, 
and  wondered  no  less  at  the  objects  than  at  the 
indescribable  patience  with  which  the  labour  be- 
stowed upon  them  is  pursued.  He  would  observe 
there,  in  glass  cases  about  3 ft.  high,  and  placed 
upon  small  tables,  cylindrical  pieces  of  a charred 
material,  hung  up  on  fine  threads  and  carefully 
bedded  on  wadding,  of  which  various  parts  have 
been  peeled  off  and  pasted  on  thin,  transparent 
skins  supported  by  the  threads.  Year  after 
year  workmen  are  seated  at  the  small  tables, 
operating  with  astonishing  care  and  patience  on 
the  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  trying  to  detach 
their  surfaces  by  means  of  chemical  liquids, 
gumming  materials,  and  pincers.  On  the  walls 
of  the  room  are  hung  up,  framed  and  glazed, 
larger  and  smaller  black  strips,  and  leaves  are 
to  be  seen  which  have  evidently  been  obtained 
by  that  patient  labour ; and  if  wo  take  a closer 
look,  we  notice  closely  ranged  characters,  and 
under  each  strip  or  leaf  a label,  containing,  for 
instance,  4 ^iXoSti/xov  nepi  povtHKijg  (Philodemus 
on  Music),  ’E7 rucovpov  ircpl  ipvafojg  (Epicurus  on 
Nature),  and  so  on ; and  there  can  be  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  we  have  writings,  and  of  old 
authors,  before  us.  Indeed,  they  are  authors  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  who  are  once  more  being 
rendered  legible  to  us  by  the  labour  described, 
and  what  appear  to  us  as  round  pieces 
of  charcoal  are  the  original  volumes  of  a 
library  in  which  they  were  read  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  The  room  is  called  the 
“ Hall  of  Herculaneum  Papyri,”  and  its  con- 
tents consist  of  tho  book-rolls  found  in  tho 
middle  of  last  century  in  the  buried  town  of 
Herculaneum,  of  which  only  the  smallest  portion 
has  been  opened  and  deciphered. 

It  is  well  known  that,  besides  tho  Egyptian 
papyri,  this  find  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  of 
classic  antiquity.  It  was  not  a small  triumph 
for  archaeology  when,  for  the  first  time,  such  a 
manuscript  roll,  as  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
ancients,  was  looked  at  and  felt,  and  more  so 
when  the  opening  and  deciphering  of  it  had 
been  accomplished.  Of  course  it  required  a long 
time  and  great  pains  before  this  was  attained. 
What  is  now  considered  an  unheard-of  act  of 
vandalism, — that  formerly  the  rolls  were  cut 
through  lengthwise,  and  separated  as  well  as 
could  be  done, — was  considered  a great  gain 
at  that  time  ; and  this  will  be  easily  understood 
when  the  nature  of  the  rolls  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  material  on  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  wrote,  following  the  example  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  (besides  the  wooden  tablets 
coated  with  wax,  found  in  Pompeii,  and  the 
parchment  invented  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamum) 
the  fine  bast  of  the  papyrus  plant  ( Cyperus 
papyrus,  L.),  growing  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and 
other  localities.  The  carefully  detached  strips 
of  the  bast,  generally  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  long, 
and  4 in.  to  5 in.  wide,  had  to  be  prepared  for 
use  by  washing,  bleaching,  and  smoothing.  The 
writing  materials  were  cane  pens  and  an  ink 
prepared  of  soot.  For  a larger  manuscript,  of 
course,  many  of  those  papyrus  strips  were 
required,  which  were  pasted  together  along 
their  longest  margins,  so  that  each  strip 
formed  a column  of  writing  about  the 
breadth  of  the  hand;  and  the  whole  “book” 
consisted  of  a long  piece  of  papyrus  several 
feet  long.  In  order  to  facilitate  handling  and 
reading,  the  strip  was  fastened  at  one  end  to  a 
round  stick  (the  ends  of  which  were  provided 
with  knobs),  and  rolled  round  it.  The  back  of 
the  leaves  was  not  written  on ; consequently 
the  title  could  be  written  on  the  outside  of  the 
roll,  lengthwise,  in  large  red  letters  of  a more  or 
less  ornamental  nature.  In  order  te  read,  the 
book  had  to  be  held  with  both  hands  and 
gradually  unrolled,  by  which  one  column  after 
another  became  visible.  All  the  Roman  ex- 
pressions having  reference  to  books  have  been 
derived  from  this  mode  of  procedure.  Liber, 

“ the  book,”  originally  means  “ bast,”  the  inner 
bark  of  a tree;  volumen,  “the  volume,”  indi- 
cates a “ roll  ” ; pagina,  “ the  page,”  is  connected 
with  pang&re,  “ to  fasten,”  and  describes  the 
single  “ pasted-on  strip.”  For  opening  the  book, 
to  “ unroll  ” was  used  ; for  closing,  to  “roll  up.” 
The  word  “rubric”  also  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact,  that  the  titles  of  books  and  their  sections 
especially  of  collections  of  laws,  were  written  with 
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the  backs  of  rolls,  especially  of  those  exhibited 
by  booksellers,  were  often  dyed  with  saffron 
colour,  the  edge  polished  with  brimstone  and 
coloured  red.  Valuable  writings  were  provided 
with  an  especial  parchment  covering,  and  for 
moving  them  about,  large  boxes  were  made,  in 
which  a number  of  rolls  were  placed  upright, 
and  which  slaves  carried  behind  children  to 
school,  or  behind  men  to  their  offices  and  clubs. 
In  the  libraries  the  rolls  were  put  into  bookcases 
and  on  shelves  in  such  a manner  as  to  show  their 
titles,  the  bust  of  any  celebrated  author  often 
being  set  up  above  the  eection  of  the  library 
where  his  works  were  kept. 

Tho  contents  of  a private  library,  dating  from 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  were  found  thus 
arranged  in  Herculaneum.  It  was  in  1752,  con- 
sequently after  a long  break  in  tho  excavations, 
commenced  in  1713,  that  the  owner  of  an  estate 
at  Resina,  in  digging  a well,  came  upon  the 
peristyle  of  a handsome  house,  the  so-called 
“ Casa  di  Aristide.”  In  its  garden,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  sea,  there  were  found,  between 
the  columns  of  a pavilion,  the  bronze  statues 
and  busts  numbered  among  the  most  valuable 
treasures  of  the  Naples  Museum,  such  as  the 
Reposing  Mercury,  the  Drunken  Faun,  the 
Sleeping  Faun,  the  two  Prize-runners,  tho  so- 
called  Seneca  and  Plato,  &c.;  in  a small  room 
of  the  principal  building  were  a number  of 
book-cases,  and  in  tho  centre  a round  desk,  in 
the  form  of  a table.  On  the  lattei*  lay  cane 
pens,  styles,  and  inkstands.  The  former  were 
surmounted  by  busts  of  Demosthenes,  Zeno, 
Epicurus,  and  Hermachus,  and  contained  nearly 
3,000  well-arranged  rolls.  The  book-cases,  as 
well  as  their  contents,  were  completely  car- 
bonised, and  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  the 
black  objects,  which  had  preserved  their  cylin- 
drical form  more  or  less,  and  the  edges  of 
which  showed  a great  similarity  with  the  annual 
rings  of  wood,  were  mistaken  for  charcoal,  and 
treated  accordingly  ; for  this  discovery  was  the 
first  of  its  kind.  Nobody  had  seen  papyri 
before;  nobody  expected  to  find  them,  and 
least  of  all  could  it  have  been  expected  to  dis- 
cover them  in  the  form  of  charcoal ; but  even 
when  the  traces  of  writing  were  noticed,  and 
Mazzocchi  had  declared  them  to  be  papyrus- 
rolls,  the  time  for  a suitable  treatment  and  pre- 
servation had  not  yet  arrived.  We  must  not 
judge  too  harshly  of  the  bad  treatment  ex- 
perienced by  these  valuable  finds,  but  must 
rather  let  the  helplessness  with  which  the  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  had  to  be  faced  serve  as  an 
excuse.  But  it  is  a fact  that  more  than  a third 
of  the  rolls  have  been  either  destroyed  or  lost. 
Only  1,756  rolls,  of  which  many  are  frag- 
mentary pieces,  have  been  preserved.  Of  this 
number,  up  to  the  present  time,  only  186,  con- 
sequently but  the  tenth  part,  have  been  unrolled, 
facsimilised,  and  published.  No  more  than 
nineteen  have  been  interpreted  or  translated  ; 
which  furnishes  a striking  proof  of  the  material 
and  scientific  difficulties  of  the  labour. 

Thus  forty  years  passed  after  the  discovery 
before  it  was  possible  to  publish  one  page.  No 
means  had  yet  been  found  to  open  the  rolls, 
which  crumbled  to  dust  on  being  touched.  It 
was  Peter  Antonio  Piaggi,  of  Genoa,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  inventing  an  arrangement  which  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious,  and  by  means  of 
which  all  the  results  enumerated  have  hitherto 
been  obtained.  The  apparatus  still  in  operation 
is  the  same  as  that  invented  by  him.  Parallel 
strips  of  thin  skin  are  gummed  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  roll,  and  gently  tightened  by  means  of 
silk  thread,  after  separation  has  been  assisted 
by  means  of  the  pincers.  The  roll  then  begins 
to  revolve  slowly  on  a bed  of  wadding,  and 
permits  of  the  gummed-on  parts  unrolling  them- 
selves in  the  degree  that  its  own  weight  offers  re- 
sistance. The  work  requires  untold  patience  and 
painstaking,  and  proceeds  very  slowly  indeed  ; 
but  it  offers  safety  against  damage  to  the  papy- 
rus, no  other  force  but  its  own  weight  coming 
into  operation  during  the  process  of  unrolling. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Volumina  Hercula- 
nensia  was  published  in  1793,  to  which  ten  others 
followed  up  to  1855.  They  are  folio  books, 
which,  besides  facsimiles,  contain  a mass  of 
supplements,  notes,  and  commentaries,  but  they 
deal  with  only  nineteen  papyri.  Were  the 
remaining  work  to  proceed  at  the  same  rate, 
it  would  require  nearly  six  thousand  years  and 
over  a thousand  folio  books  to  publish  1,756 
rolls  ! Fortunately  the  work  was  considerably 
accelerated  when,  in  1802,  Hay  ter,  commissioned 
by  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Neapolitan 
Government  consenting,  began  to  take  part  in 
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unrolling,  and  saving  neither  pains  nor  expense, 
he  had  within  a few  years  opened  over  two 
hundred  papyri,  and  would  have  attained 
much  more,  had  not  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  Naples  compelled  him  to  leave  that 
city.  The  facsimiles  of  ninety-six  papyri  came 
at  that  time  into  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and. through  him  went  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still.  Of  the  originals, 
which  remained  in  Naples,  new  drawings  were 
made,  so  that  there  exist  two  sets  of  the  fac- 
similes of  those  ninety-six  rolls.  Of  these,  only 
the  best,  to  the  number  of  seven,  were  litho- 
graphed, and  published  in  1824-25  by  the 
University,  but  without  any  commentary. 

In  Naples,  the  work  of  publishing  commen- 
taries, commenced  quite  out  of  proportion,  could 
naturally  not  keep  pace  with  the  work  of  un- 
rolling and  making  facsimiles.  After  the  capture 
of  Naples  in  1860,  the  Italian  Government  found 
over  2,000  copperplates  with  the  facsimiles  of 
160  papyri.  Without  waiting  for  the  work  of 
translating  and  commenting,  they  began  in  1861 
the  publication  of  a new  series,  which,  like  the 
first  one,  closed  in  1855,  embraces  eleven  folio 
volumes,  each  of  five  parts,  and  at  this  moment 
is  very  near  completion.  The  appearance  of 
the  fifth  part  of  the  eleventh  volume  has  just 
been  announced.  Thus  we  have,  as  already  re- 
marked, at  present  published  before  us  186 
papyri,  but  only  nineteen  commented  on,  while, 
besides,  about  300  have  been  unrolled  and 
partly, — as  far  as  possible  and  they  were  worth 
the  trouble, — facsimiles  taken  of  them.  It  will 
easily  be  believed  that  this  is  not  possible  in  all 
cases,  as  many  are  preserved  only  in  fragments, 
and  in  a very  bad  state.  But  oven  those  that 
are  legible  are  by  no  means  all  worth  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  their  deciphering.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  taken  on  the  whole,  the 
find  at  Herculaneum  remains  far  behind  the 
expectations  which  it  at  first  had  given  rise  to 
But  wo  learn  from  it  that  a comparatively  rich 
private  library  of  the  Roman  Empire  contains 
extremely  little  that  could  be  instructive  to  us. 
We  notice  how  the  spirit  of  Cmsarism  had  con- 
fined and  depressed  to  an  incredible  degree  the 
interest  in  literature  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
the  writings  that  served  for  private  reading. 
How  valuable  it  would  have  been  for  us,  and 
with  how  much  right  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  at  least  something  of  the 
numerous  lost  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
Roman  authors  of  the  first  century;  whether 
it  be  of  the  older  poets,  as  Ovid,  Pedo  Albino- 
vanus,  Sabinus,  or  of  the  more  modern  ones  : 
Lucanus,  through  whose  art  Nero  suffered  the 
pangs  of  jealousy;  Curiatius  Maternus,  who  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Tacitus;  Lucilius,  Cassius 
Bassus,  Persius,  and  others.  Might  not  the 
lover  of  art  and  books  of  Herculaneum  who 
bought  the  3,000  rolls,  or  had  them  written  out, 
have  had  copied  for  his  use  also  one  of  the 
most  important  Roman  works  of  the  time  : say 
a few  books  of  Celsus’s  Encyclopaedia,  of  Verrius 
Flaccus’s  Lexicon,  of  Asconius  Pedianus’s 
Commentaries,  of  Seneca’s  Controversies,  if  he 
took  an  interest  in  philology  and  practical 
philosophy;  but  if  he  loved  history  and  light 
reading,  a piece  of  Livius,  Pompeius  Trogus,  or 
at  least  the  novel  of  Petronius  ? 

Nothing  of  all  this.  Not  a single  one  of  the 
more  eminent  Roman  authors  has  been  dis- 
covered among  the  manuscripts  examined.  A 
strange  irony  of  fate  has  willed  it  that  in  the 
library  of  the  Roman  town  almost  exclusively 
only  Greek  writings  have  come  to  light.  The 
few  Roman  works,  at  present  only  eighteen  in 
number,  are  completely  illegible,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a single  roll,  and  this  contains  a frag- 
ment of  a poem  on  the  battle  of  Actium, 
alleged  to  be  by  Rabirius,  an  epio  poet. 

The  irony  of  fate  goes  further.  If  the  Greek 
manuscripts  were  at  least  historical  writings 
and  poetical  contributions,  instead  of  philo- 
sophical works!  Or  if  we  had  but  found 
writings  of  the  more  eminent  older  philosophers  ! 
Or  if  at  least  the  most  important  school  of  the 
time,  the  Stoics,  were  represented  ! What  have 
we  instead  ? Numerous  treatises  by  disciples 
of  Epicurus,  while  of  his  own  principal  works, 
embracing  thirty-seven  books  “ On  Nature,” 
only  fragments  of  the  second  and  eleventh  books 
have  been  found ; and  of  a manuscript  of  the 
most  eminent  representative  of  Epicureanism  in 
Rome,  Lucretius,  which  would  have  been  highly 
interesting  to  us,  not  a trace  has  been  dis- 
covered. Of  Stoic3,  Chrysippus  alone,  with  his 
treatise  “ On  Providence,”  was  represented  in 
the  library ; the  title  only  is  preserved,  which 
was  already  known  before. 


Amongst  the  manuscripts  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted  are  the  following : — Poly- 
etratus,  “ On  Unfounded  Pride,”  partly  well 
preserved ; fragments  of  the  Epicureans  Colotes 
of  Lampsacus ; Demetrius  the  Laconian ; Me- 
trodorus,  “ On  the  Feelings  ” ; a certain  Car- 
niscus,  an  anonymous  writer  “ On  Anger,”  and 
others  ; and,  finally,  a large  number  of  treatises 
by  Philodemus  of  Gadara.  The  latter,  also  an 
Epicurean,  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,  known 
already  through  a few  of  his  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  as  well  as  through  being  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  and  a reference  made  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  to  his  philosophical  history, 
is  the  only  author  the  acquaintance  with  whom 
has  been  augmented  by  the  manuscripts  of  Her- 
oulaneum.  We  know  now  his  writings  “ On  the 
Animals,”  “ Death  and  Religion,”  “ Life  and 
Morals,”  “ The  Vices,”  “ The  Vices  and  the 
Opposite  Virtues,”  “ Phenomena  in  Nature,” 

“ The  Inferences  of  Induction,”  “ Piety,” 
“Music,”  “Rhetoric,”  “Poems,”  &c.,— alto- 
gether twenty-six  various  writings  which  bear 
his  names  and  were  formerly  unknown.  They 
represent  him  as  a man  of  decidedly  Epicurean 
views,  and  as  a writer  of  fluency  of  Btyle  and 
vivacity  of  expression,  but  one  not  approaching 
the  most  eminent  adherents  of  the  school.  It  is 
therefore  surprising  to  see,  in  a collection  of 
books  in  which  the  greatest  writers  are  so  sparsely 
represented,  an  inferior  disciple,  otherwise  hardly 
known  in  literature,  with  such  a large  number 
of  works,  which  gives  some  ground  for  the  sup- 
position that  this  library  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  estate  of  Philodemus  himself. 

The  papyri  found  at  Herculaneum  have  con- 
sequently furnished  a not  inconsiderable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  Epicurean  philosophy. 
On  the  whole,  however,  as  will  appear  from 
what  has  been  stated,  their  importance  is  small. 
Although  about  1,200  rolls  are  still  awaiting 
resuscitation,  we  are  not  justified  in  expecting 
too  much  information  from  them,  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  a considerable  portion  will  be 
illegible  or  otherwise  of  no  use;  and,  secondly, 
there  will  be  found  among  them  numerous 
duplicates  and  continuations  of  the  works 
already  named,  quite  independent  of  the  fact 
that  among  the  number  of  1,756  all  fragments 
have  been  counted  separately,  of  which  often 
several  form  but  one  roll.  If  we,  in  accordance 
with  Comparetti’s  calculations,  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  rolls  to  8Q0  or  900,  that  of  completo 
writings  must  be  fixed  still  much  lower,  each 
book  of  works  divided  into  several  books  being 
written  on  a separate  roll.  The  work  of 
Epicurus,  therefore,  takes  up  thirty-seven  rolls, 
and  as  there  are  three  copies  of  it,  as  proved 
by  Gomperz,  no  less  than  111  rolls  must  be 
assigned  to  it.  Other  writings  also,  for  instance 
the  treatise  of  Philodemus  “On  Rhetoric,”  are 
present  in  duplicate,  and  of  others  considerable 
portions  may  be  expected,  as  of  that  of  Philodemus 
“ On  the  Vices,”  of  which  only  the  tenth  book 
has  been  found. 

If  the  works  of  many  of  the  authors  have 
been  restored  only  in  fragments,  on  the  other 
hand  many  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  writer. 
The  names  of  authors  are,  as  a rule,  stated  on 
the  manuscripts  in  two  places,  at  the  beginning 
aud  end.  The  head  of  the  roll,  being  most 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  heat,  wet,  and 
pressure,  is  usually  the  part  most  injured, 
so  that  the  first  lines  are  but  seldom  legible. 
In  most  cases  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  papyrus  roll ; in 
deed,  the  instances  are  very  rare  where  this  has 
been  successfully  accomplished.  Consequently, 
the  determination  of  the  author  of  a volume  rests 
often  solely  upon  a comparison  of  the  contents 
with  the  contents  of  other  signed  rolls,  and  a con- 
clusion which  certainly  in  most  cases  where  we 
have  to  deal  with  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
work  leaves  no  doubt.  But  the  knowledge  of 
their  origin  must  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in 
the  case  of  a good  many  fragments. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  harvest,  the 
Italian  Government,  of  course,  will  continue  the 
work,  the  possibility  of  unexpected  important 
finds  being  by  no  means  excluded.  As  soon  as 
the  copper  plates  already  finished  have  all  been 
published,  the  numerous  drawings  which,  as 
yet,  have  not  been  engraved  will  also  be  made 
public.  One  of  these,  containing  new  fragments 
of  Philodemus,  of  a History  of  Philosophic 
Schools,  was  published  by  Comparetti  as  early 
as  1875.  The  latter,  also,  in  an  essay  which 
made  its  appearance  quite  recently,  defends  his 
countrymen  against  an  accusation  levelled  by 
foreigners,  amongst  others  by  Ritschl,  in  1838, 
that  they  had  been  careless  with  the  papyri,  and 


not  derived  the  profit  from  them  by  far  wt 
“ more  intelligent  ” people  would  have  gaii 
He  cites  as  a proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  i 
assertion  the  fact,  that  in  1806  the  Bour 
Government  made  presents  of  twenty-six  of 
best  preserved  papyri  partly  to  the  Frer 
partly  to  the  English  Government,  but  that 
to  the  present  time  not  a siugle  one  of  them ! 
been  opened.  In  1818,  as  he  further  state 
German,  Sickler  by  name,  tried  to  unroll  tl 
that  had  reached  England,  but  obtained 
better  result  than  to  utterly  destroy  seven 
them. 

It  might  be  urged,  in  answer  to  those 
proaches,  that  the  Italians  also  took  a long  ti 
and  destroyed,  by  an  erroneous  treatment,  a 
larger  number  of  papyri  before  they  attai 
to  their  present  expertness,  which  is  certa 
astonishing.  But  instead  of  giving  vent  to  e 
national  bickerings  and  jealousies,  it  will 
tainly  be  better  to  exchange  mutual  congrat: 
tions  at  the  results  already  attained,  am 
wish  best  success  to  the  laborious  work 
progress.  


THE  LAW  AND  THE  SITE  OF  HOSPITil 

Architects  are  chiefly  interested  in  i 
decision  given  by  Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  on  the  I 
of  January,  in  the  case  of  Hill  and  Othelj 
The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  It  is  ncj 
much  the  individual  case  which  is  of  pii 
interest  (although  the  local  importance  ofri 
particular  contention  cannot  be  easily  r| 
rated),  as  it  is  the  state  of  the  law  laid  di 
that  concerns  the  profession.  No  morei) 
portant  charge  can  be  entrusted  to  the  ham? 
an  architect  than  that  of  the  design  and  e:i 
tion  of  a hospital.  Large  suras  of  monejl 
devoted  to  these  buildings ; and  it  is  of  essefj 
interest  to  the  entire  community  that  alM 
skill  and  experience  can  do  to  make  them  ped 
should  be  done.  Of  course,  the  first  question 
be  determined  is  that  of  site.  This  is  alsil 
most  difficult  question.  And  there  is  no  cl 
that  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  bfs 
decision  on  the  present  occasion.  As  t| 
verdict  of  the  jury,  and  the  consequent  dedl 
of  the  judge,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  We\l 
only  to  accept  them  as  indications  of  facil 
of  law,  subject  to  any  further  proceedihl 
way  of  appeal.  But  the  difficulty  lies  her! 
hospital,  if  built  at  all,  must  be  built  J 
where.  For  the  sake,  both  of  the  patienll 
of  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  most  desirail 
have  it  out  of  town.  For  the  sake  cl 
patients  it  is  essential  to  have  it  as  ml 
town  (whether  London  or  any  great  cenl 
population  be  indicated  by  the  expression! 
vacant  and  salubrious  site  can  be  found.™ 
these  commodious  and  favoured  spots  acl 
cisely  those  of  the  highest  residential  valuif 
the  owners  rise  in  arms  and  say,  — YouB 
nou  bring  infectious  disease  here ! What:B 
architect  to  do  ? 

In  the  present  case  the  defendants  pljl 
that  they  acted  under  the  authority  of  ifjj 
of  Parliament ; but  it  was  admitted  that  tin 
did  not  indicate  the  exact  site  they  have  seijti 
nor  did  it  direct  them  to  carry  it  on  ail 
actually  did.  The  jury  found  that  the  hi 
was  a nuisauco  to  each  of  the  plaintiffs  jili 
They  also  found  that  it  was  a nuisance  tjfig 
of  them  by  reason  of  the  patients  going  :4i 
coming  from  the  hospital,  the  info* 
nature  of  the  disease  for  which  it  was  c rjf 
being,  of  course,  borne  in  mind.  Thei'l? 
point  found  by  the  jury  was  that  evenfto 
defendants  were  authorised  to  build  a h k 
on  the  site  selected,  they  did  not  erect  ant  If ; 
it  on  with  due  regard  to  the  plaintiffs’  ;[B 
On  the  other  hand,  tho  jury  admitteiii. 
everything  had  been  dono  properly  witli;fr 
hospital,  and  great  praise  was  due 
medical  attendants  and  nurses.  It  is  imp  d 
more  exactly  to  define  the  very  point  wlfri 
most  perplexing  to  the  architect. 

The  learned  judge  observed  that  thc.l1, 
first  raised  by  the  defendants  was  not  on  ijfd 
but  was  fraught  with  the  moBt  seriomflfa 
quences.  They  argued  that  they  were  na:w 
for  damages,  because  they  acted  in  obed.’  lffc 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  becausSJs 
bond  fide  endeavoured  to  carry  out  tl  “Sr 
thrown  upon  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  lot 
it  is  also  declared  to  be  law  that  attjB 
obedience  must  be  limited  by  the  legal  cl '[ft 
of  the  order  given,  and  that  the  defendai3!f 
responsible  for  keeping  within  the  lhril^ 
scribed  by  the  law.  “It  cannot  be  supi!li ti 
said  the  learned  judge,  “that  the  Leg  1,8 
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the  Asylums  Board  with  an  option  so  to 
m their  duty  as  to  create  or  not  to  create 
mce  respecting  the  rights  of  others.  If 
inciplo  were  once  admitted,  it  would  be 
It  to  see  where  the  line  could  be  drawn.” 
;,  the  judge  gave  a virtual  adhesion  to  the 
i which  we  have  before  now  cited  (see 
bise  on  the  Pollution  and  Obstruction  of 
Courses,”  by  Clement  Higgins,  p.  134), 
creation  of  a public  nuisance  cannot  be 
}d  by  Act  of  Parliament.”  It  is  the  pre- 
ion of  law  that  the  Legislature  cannot 
to  legalise  a nuisance.  The  result  of 
iew  of  the  case  was  an  injunction  to 
in  tho  defendants  from  carrying  on  the 
n so  as  to  be  a nuisance  to  the  plaintiff,  a 
in  which,  however  good  in  law,  may  be 

0 open  the  door  to  a plentiful  crop  of 
ion  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  a nuisance, 
truth  is,  that  the  question  raised  is  only 
: those  constantly  recurring  difficulties 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  our  enormous 

1 of  population.  Sanitary  arrangements 
one  or  two  centuries  ago,  were  un- 

3d  of,  are  now  becoming  imperative, 
pollution,  sewage  disposal,  house  inspec- 
re  all  parts  of  the  same  question  aB  the 
an  and  arrangement  of  hospitals.  If  we 
venture  on  a forecast  as  to  what  a con- 
increase  in  the  size  of  our  great  cities  will, 
or  later,  render  imperative,  it  would  be 
On  the  most  available  spot,  where  suffi- 
rea  can  be  obtained  at  adequate  price, — 
example,  in  the  wide  sandy  waste  near 
j, — a large  hospital  estate  should  be  pur- 
before  it  is  too  late.  In  this,  different 
xhments  should  be  erected.  The  London 
: the  accommodation  would  then  be  con- 

0 a commodious  and  properly  arranged 
ag-house,  articulated  with  our  railway 
, from  which  an  ambulance  train  should 
jxn  to  the  hospital  establishment.  There 
be  some  inconvenience  attending  the 
e of  patients,  but  this  would  be  reduced 
inimum  by  regularity  of  despatch ; so 
patient  could  be  taken  at  once  to  the 
ambulance.  Whether  difficulty  of  access 

ids  would  be  an  unmixed  evil  may  be 
. But  third-class  carriages  might  bo 
d to  the  ambulance  train  at  a penny  a 
re  for  a return  ticket.  And  without 
.ting  other  inconveniences,  such  as  that 
lore  complete  localisation  of  the  medical 
e question  will,  sooner  or  later,  come  on, 
r some  such  plan  does  not  present  the 
m of  evils. 

t from  the  immediate  interest  of  the 
>t  of  hospitals,  the  decision  of  Mr.  Baron 

1 is  of  no  small  importance  as  thoroughly 
iing  the  opinion  which  we  have  before 
I'd  to  offer  as  to  the  effect  that  the  law 
give  to  the  complaints  of  the  Thames 
fancy  Board  with  regard  to  the  pollution 
(.’hames  at  Barking  and  at  Crossness,  by 
> ks  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
iplicatiou  of  legal  principle  in  the  two 
I identical.  The  Legislature  cannot  have 
id  to  give  powers  which  shall  so  be 
jout  as  to  cause  a nuisance.  All  that  the 
Hi  Conservancy  Board  have  to  do  is  to 
< nuisance.  That  done,  another  precedent 
4 afforded  as  to  the  relief  which  the 
*if  law  will  not  hesitate  to  afford. 


lee  Waterworks.  — At  a meeting  of 
t'al  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  held  on  the 
jt.,  Mr.  R.  M.  Ferguson,  president,  in  the 
iffr.  Alex.  Leslie,  C.E.,  read  a paper  on 
judee  Waterworks.  The  communication 
ljustrated  by  maps  and  diagrams.  Mr. 
j3aid,  Dundee  had  now  more  water  than 
ijier  town  in  Scotland  per  head.  Up  to 
I16  town  was  merely  supplied  by  public 
£nd  water-carts.  It  was  then  obtained 
„ewport,  on  the  Fife  side  of  the  Tay,  but 
jundee  was  going  to  supply  Newport, 
ijtrathen  scheme  supplied  far  more  water 
^undee  was  likely  to  require  for  many 
come.  The  works  at  present  gave  the 
4 000, 000  gallons  a-day;  and  provisions 
Tn  made  for  laying  down  another  pipe, 
'ouble  the  supply  would  be  obtained.  The 
jwhe  works,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  land, 
bn  210,000i.  Some  discussion  followed 
(object  of  the  bursting  of  pipes,  it  being 
nion  of  Mr.  Leslie  aud  Mr.  Coyne,  C.E., 
S pipes  did  not  get  fair  play  in  the  hands 
‘makers,  inasmuch  as  they  were  unduly 
><  to  the  weather  when  removed  from  the 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  AND 
MICHELANGELO. 

In  his  careful  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Michelangelo,  Sig.  Boito*  presents  us  with  two 
lengthy  chapters  : one,  “ The  Mind  of  the 
Man”;  the  second,  “The  Character  of  his 
Works.”  It  is  important,  remarks  the  author, 
to  fathom,  first,  the  mind  of  the  artist  by  his 
writings,  and  then  to  judge  the  production  of 
his  genius. 

Michelangelo  cannot  bo  regarded  as  a facile 
and  abundant  writer,  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rous letters  and  the  many  sonnets  he  has  left ; 
his  nature  seems  to  have  had  but  little  power  of 
expansion ; the  letters,  in  fact,  are  cold,  the 
rhymes  laboured.  The  great  artist’s  difficulty 
in  the  poetical  rendering  of  his  ideas  can  be 
traced  even  in  his  warmest  expressions  of  feel- 
ing to  the  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  — the  noble- 
minded  Vittoria  Colonna  of  Sebastian  del 
Piombo’s  equally  noble  portrait, f — in  sonnets, 
for  the  elegant  translation  of  which  we  must 
thank  Miss  Fanny  Bunnett  in  her  “ Life  of 
Michelangelo”  from  the  German  of  Grimm. 

In  his  letters  to  his  father,  brothers,  and 
nephews,  to  his  intimate  friends,  and  to  famous 
contemporaries,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  a 
strange  omission  of  any  expression  of  a love  for 
nature  is  equally  noticeable.  The  art  of  Michel- 
angelo, very  truly  observes  Sig.  Boito,  is  con- 
centrated on  mankind.  In  the  extraordinary 
composition  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  landscape 
is  confined  to  the  Biblical  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  the  ocean  of  the  Deluge ; while,  in  the 
“ Holy  Family  ” (at  the  Uffizi), — a subject  which 
all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  beauti- 
fied with  distant  views  of  glowing  Tuscany, — 
Michelangelo  has  merely  usurped  their  place 
with  nude  figures. 

We  recommend  to  all  admirers  of  Michel- 
angelo Sig.  Boito’s  analysis  of  the  struggles  of 
the  great  artist’s  mind,  as  shown  in  his  various 
sonnets,  the  depth  of  his  never-uttered  and 
painful  affection  for  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  ex- 
pression of  that  love,  and  his  passionate  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  powerful  influence. 

We  are  also  shown  how  exaggerated  an  import- 
ance has  been  attributed  to  Michelangelo’s  so- 
called  defence  of  Florence.  Throughout  this 
whole  period  he  appears  to  have  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  the  war,  his  desire  for  peace, 
aud  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  with 
the  artist  for  its  enjoyment;  and  we  learn 
from  a letter  written  by  him  to  his  friend 
Messer  Battista,  how,  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1529,  he  withdrew  to  Venice,  whence 
he  evidently  purposed  to  visit  France.  Some 
degree  of  remorse  must  have  overwhelmed 
him,  however,  since  at  a later  date  we  find  him 
again  in  Florence,  where  complete  pardon  for 
this  desertion  was  accorded  him,  the  Pope  ex- 
horting him  to  alone  consult  his  own  safety,  and 
to  continue  his  work  on  the  topib  of  tho  Medici. 

Michelangelo  was  no  politician,  and  of  this 
fact  he  was  himself  thoroughly  aware,  as  we 
learn  from  more  than  one  of  his  letters.  The 
advice  he  accorded  to  his  relations  was,  how- 
ever, at  all  times  just  and  valuable,  and  worthy 
their  attention,  though  it  is  one  of  the  saddest 
features  of  the  great  artist’s  life  that  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  parents  aud  relations  should 
have  caused  his  sensitive  nature  great  pain. 

Protected  by  the  favour  of  the  Pope,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  brother  artists,  Michel- 
angelo more  than  once  complains  of  his  loneliness. 
He  has  no  friends,  nor  does  he  wish  to  have  any, 
he  lives  alone,  going  little  out,  speaking  to  no 
one,  and  especially  never  to  Florentines,  than 
whom  he  once  tells  us,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  people  more  haughty  or  more  ungrateful ; 
how  he  combats  with  his  poverty,  aud  how  his 
annoyances  weigh  upon  him,  occupying  his 
attention  more  than  his  art.  And  in  speaking 
of  his  great  work  of  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  he 
complains  how  painting  and  sculpture,  fatigue, 
aud  devotion  had  ruined  him,  exclaiming,  “ Better 
had  I in  my  youth  been  a maker  of  matches  ! ” 

Such  expressions  of  melancholy  are  indeed 
sad,  as  tho  utterances  of  a natui-o  like  that  of 
Michelangelo  ; let  us  hope  that  they  were  alone 
the  result  of  that  momentary  despondency 
which  seems  to  come  over  eveiy  great  mind  at 
some  period  of  its  struggle  to  attain  ideal  perfec- 
tion. To  a man  who  felt  and  saw  his  life  in  this 
despairing  mood,  a little  distraction,  as  Signor 
Boito  very  truly  says,  was  absolutely  necessary 
both  for  mind  and  body ; and  nothing  proves 

* “ Leouardo  and  Michelangelo.”  Hoepli,  Milano,  1879. 
See  Buil/ler,  p.  90,  ante. 

t Exhibited  some  years  since  at  Burlington  House. 


more  this  need  than  the  happiness  expressed 
by  Michelangelo  in  a letter  to  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  in  which  he  describes  an  evening  spent 
in  the  jovial  company  of  his  friend  Cnio,  who, 
with  others  of  his  companions,  had  obliged  the 
painter  to  sup  with  them.  Michelangelo,  in 
this  letter,  glows  with  the  joy  which  this 
pleasant  recollection  awoke  in  him,  as  he  felt 
a pleasure  in  telling  his  friend  the  praises 
he  received  on  that  occasion ; an  action,  for 
Miohelangelo,  usually  but  little  prone  to  moments 
of  expansion,  full  of  delicate  courtesy. 

This  letter  to  Sebastian  del  Piombo  recalls  to 
Signor  Boito  one  of  Vasari’s  anecdotes  of 
Michelangelo,  who,  having  heard  that  Sebastian 
was  [painting  at  San  Pietro,  in  Montario,  a 
subject  in  which  a monk  was  represented, 
remarked  that  this  figure  would  spoil  all ; and, 
when  asked  to  explain  his  reason,  stated  that 
as  the  monks  had  ruined  the  world,  which  is  so 
vast,  it  would  be  but  little  wonder  that  one, 
even,  should  spoil  a chapel  so  Bmall;  and 
this  anecdote  suggests  to  Sig.  Boito  Grimm’s 
ingenious  argument  to  prove  Michelangelo  a 
Lutheran,  all  which  and  sundry  others,  our 
author,  quoting,  concludes : — Michelangelo 
had  his  art,  which  occupied  each  moment  of 
his  time,  and  while,  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
observed  certain  Catholic  forms,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  he  was  neither  Lutheran  nor  anti- 
Lutheran,  nor  even  perfect  Romanist.  He  was, 
above  all,  a sublime  ai'tist.  Michelangelo,  in 
sum,  notwithstanding  the  excesses  of  his  style, 
was  essentially  of  a practical  disposition.  Cer- 
tainly, when  he  poetised, — an  art  then  much  in 
vogue, — abstract  ideas  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; and  since  he  had  learnt  at  second-hand 
(at  Florence  with  the  De  Medici)  in  his  youthful 
years  Borne  little  smattering  of  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, not  a few  ideas  were  drawn  from  this 
source ; but,  truth  to  tell,  neither  the  msthetics 
of  Plato,  nor  the  cesthetics  of  Savonarola,  for 
the  artist,  when  he  works,  are  worth  much. 
That  beauty  is  a ray  of  divine  splendour  which 
raises  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  first 
causes  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  of  which 
it  is  in  great  measure  the  recollection, — that 
beauty  is  light,  that  the  beautiful  is  the  good, 
that  the  good  is  the  true,  with  other  algebraic 
deductions  from  these  definitions,  Michelangelo 
but  little  troubled  himself ; nor  would  their  dis- 
cussion, indeed,  have  helped  him  to  create  such 
conceptions  as  the  noble  figures  of  the  “ Cap- 
tives,” one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the 
Louvre,  nor  to  compose  that  miracle  of  art,  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Nothing  shows  more  the  little  desire 
Michelangelo  possessed  to  enter  into  the  meta- 
physics of  his  art  than  his  reply  to  Varchi’s 
pamphlet  reviving  the  old  disputed  question  of 
the  precedence  of  sculpture  or  painting.  After 
giving  all  due  credit  to  sculpture,  “ the  lantern,” 
as  he  termed  it,  of  the  painter,  “ you  may  patch 
up  a peace  between  the  two,”  he  concluded, 
“ and  leave  to  others  such  disputes,  for  more 
time  is  spent  in  them  than  in  doing  good  work.” 
In  this  letter  the  great  maestro  shows  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  painter  to  be  a sculptor, 
the  sculptor  to  be  a painter. 

And  yet  in  painting  he  himself  met  with 
numerous  difficulties ; he  writes  to  his  father, 
during  the  time  that  he  was  at  work  at  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  not  only  complaining  of  his  not 
having  received  a groat  from  the  Pope,  but 
expressing  his  unwillingness  to  speak  to  his 
holiness,  since  the  work  was  not  progressing  as 
ho  would  have  liked.  Painting,  he  urged,  was 
not  his  profession,  the  difficulty  of  the  work  was 
immense ; he  bewailed  his  loss  of  time,  and 
recommended  himself  to  God. 

That  this  complaint  of  his  small  progress 
should  be  in  connexion  with  the  colossal  work  of 
the  Sistiue  Chapel,  completed  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinarily short  period,  will  appear  to  all  strange. 
This  exclamation  that  painting  was  not  his  pro- 
fession broke  from  him  more  than  once  ; while 
to  the  mere  study  of  colour  and  its  processes 
we  know  he  paid  but  little  attention.  With 
Buonaix>tti  painting  pleased  him  the  moi’e  it 
i-esembled  his  beloved  art  of  statuary,  con- 
founding thus  improperly  thejentirely  separate 
natures  and  requirements  of  both  ; and  it  was 
this  opinion,  which  he  could  happily  adapt  to 
his  conception  of  the  decorations  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  that  led  him  to  look  upon  as  effeminate 
the  art  which  formed  the  glory  of  Titian. 
Michelangelo  has,  indeed,  left  but  few  pictures, — 
the  “ Fates  ” at  the  Pitti,  the  “ Holy  Family  ” 
at  the  Uffizi, — stamped  with  a Btrangely  classic 
rather  than  the  religious  character,  which  is 
more  evident  in  the  so-called  Manchester 
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Virgin,  so  long  attributed  to  Ghirlandaio,  but 
proved  by  Morris  Moore  to  be  the  work  of 
Michelangelo. 

To  love  and  understand  the  use  of  oil  and 
tempera,  justly  remarks  Sig.  Boito,  referring  to 
the  difficulties  of  Buonarotti,  the  artist’s 
universe  must  not  alone  be  confined  totho  nude. 
The  free  and  joyous  nature  must  be  envied,  the 
sun,  its  sparkling  and  obliterating  rays,  its  noble 
shadows,  the  verdure  of  the  plains,  the  grand 
effects  of  nature.  He  must  live,  like  Titian,  in  a 
city,  rich  in  the  gorgeous  draperies  of  the  East ; 
where  the  churches  sparkle  in  their  low-toned 
gold  and  choice  mosaics  ; where,  in  the  sombre 
canals,  the  furrow  of  the  gondola  leaves  in  its 
wake  a track  of  shining  silver ; where  every 
ceremony  groups  a thousand  colours  richer  than 
tho  rarest  stones ; and  where  the  nude  is  seen 
and  studied,  not  its  muscles  and  its  strength, 
but  the  rosy  tints,  the  livid  greens  and  blues, 
the  delicacy  and  life  which  breathe  in  every 
member;  and  never  to  have  to  repeat,  as  did 
Michelangelo  in  his  old  age,  that  no  loss  is 
greater  than  that  of  past  time. 

But  the  genius  of  Buonarotti  seems  little  to 
have  desired  the  direct  study  of  nature ; as 
little  did  ho  wish  to  represent  her,  and  if  a 
motive  may  be  assigned,  it  was  not  the  incarna- 
tion of  a long  thought-out  ideal,  not  the  service 
of  his  religion,  but  the  simpler,  prouder,  more 
selfish  aim  which  art,  in  this  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  seems  chiefly  to  desire  to 
carry  out, — the  revelation  of  self. 

The  action,  the  seeming  restlessness  which 
marks  so  many  of  his  figures,  elsewhere  writes 
Sig.  Boito,  is  sublime.  He  seems  in  it  to  unfold 
the  whole  mystery  of  life,  the  whole  wonder  of 
creation.  Mankind  is  so  discontented  with 
everything,  their  minds  are  so  full  of  ambition, 
of  envy,  curiosity,  and  passion,  that  the  figures 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which,  to  seat  themselves, 
find  scarcely  the  smallest  stool,  or  in  the 
Medicean  allegory,  rest  upon  some  uneasy  in- 
clined plane,  seem  the  faithful  emblem  of  human 
existence.  These  are  the  true  figures  of  Michel- 
angelo, which  possess  a startling  fascination 
that  makes  tho  marble  live  agaiu ; this  is  life, 
this  is  art  indeed.  And  when,  with  these  noble 
conceptions  in  the  mind,  one  turns  to  the  simple 
truth  of  the  other  Quattrocentists,  or  the  gor- 
geous real  truth  of  the  other  Cinquecentists, 
their  painting  seems  but  cold,  but  artificial,  and 
merely  ornamental. 

And  then  we  follow  Sig.  Boito  through  various 
other  criticisms  on  the  Bacchus  and  the  David  ; 
on  the  great  master’s  power  of  sketching,  the 
value  he  placed  upon  his  earliest  studies  ; his 
care  in  keeping  regular  accounts,  with  various 
other  interesting  details ; among  these  the 
record  of  the  only  precept  which  Michelangelo 
may  be  said  to  have  left.  “ Draw,”  he  writes 
on  a letter  which  we  treasure  in  our  British 
Museum.  “ Draw,  Antonio ; draw,  Antonio  ; 
draw  and  lose  no  time.” 

As  a proof  of  the  just  appreciation  and  value 
Michelangelo  placed  upon  his  sketches,  wo  have 
an  interesting  letter  written  from  Rome  in  1507 
to  his  father,  asking  him  to  gather  together  all 
his  early  drawings  which  might  be  remaining  at 
Florence,  and  send  them  to  him  ; but  he  adds, 


progress.  “ noly  father,”  he  once  remarked  to 
Julius  II.,  “ I have  told  your  holiness  this  art 
was  not  mine.”  And  yet  we  have  perfect 
evidence  that  the  whole  work,  every  figure  of 
which  shows  the  touch  of  his  hand,  was  com- 
pleted at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1513. 

But  Michelangelo,  hard  at  work  on  his  scaffold- 
ing, barely  found  time  enough  to  snatch  a 
mouthful  of  food.  “ Do  not  write  to  me,”  he 
tells  his  father,  “I  have  not  a moment  to 
spare,”  though,  as  an  additional  surprise,  his 
industry  was  such  that  ho  found  time  to  write 
■more  than  one  sonnet  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  who 
indeed  reproved  him  for  his  attentions,  occupied 
as  he  must  be  with  his  great  work.  In  another 
sonnet  ho  tells  us,  half  in  joke,  half  seriously, 
of  his  constrained  position  when  at  work,  his 
board  in  the  air,  the  brush  dripping  on  his  face, 
speckling  it  “ like  a rich  pavement  of  varied 
marbles.” 

Signor  Boito  devotes  not  a few  pages  to  the 
consideration  of  the  sources  from  which  Michel 
angelo  may  have  drawn  hiB  extraordinary  con. 
ceptions.  Si  asaccio’s  works  in  the  Carmine  (where 
we  know  Torrigiano  and  young  Buonarotti  fell 
out  so  seriously)  can  have  but  little  inspired  the 
future  author  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the 
David.  Ghiberti,  Luca  della  Robbia,  Mino  del 
Fiesole,  Donatello,  and  their  works  are  con- 
sidered, but  as  soon  rejected,  as  direct  inspirers 
of  Buonarotti.  Perhaps  Luca  Signorelli  can 
alone  be  regarded  as  Michelangelesque.  Sig. 
Boito  puts  forward  as  the  only  artist  whose 
works  can  be  compared  to  those  of  Michelangelo, 
Nicoli  Pisano ; less  fortunate  than  his  successor 
in  that  only  long  after  his  death  were  the 
Farnese  Hercules,  the  Torso  of  the  Belvedere, 
and  the  Laocoon  discovered.  Between  the  two 
masters  were  singular  analogies,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Sig.  Boito’s  pages,  as  also  for  the  history  of  the 
famous  “mask,”  the  young  sculptor’s  stay  under 
the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
the  first  works  which  showed  such  extraordinary 
power,  the  Bacchus,  the  Apollo,  the  David,  of 
whose  execution  and  eventual  situation  as  de- 
cided by  the  sculptor  himself  after  the  question 
had  been  discussed  by  a committee  composed  of 
more  than  one  interesting  Florentine  name  we 
have  an  admirable  account. 

With  an  artistic  and  sympathetic  analysis  of 
the  famous  cartoon  of  Pisa,  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.,  the  Moses,  and  Michelangelo’s  various 
religious  subjects,  Sig.  Boito  closes  his  admir- 
able and  interesting  account  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Buonarotti,  an  “ artistic  study,”  as  the 
author  not  unduly  terms  his  book,  which  will  be 
received  with  no  little  pleasure  by  the  refined 
world  of  art  and  letters,  as  a valuable  addition 
to  our  stores  of  treasured  information  regarding 
the  lives  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci  and  Michel- 
angelo. 


the  council,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of 
public. 

Among  the  works  exhibited,  many  perE 
will  be  interested  to  find 'pictures  by  wcll-kno. 
painters  which  have  been  first  exhibited  sc, 
time  ago,  and  not  accessible  to  the  public  sii 
Among  these  we  hailed  with  especial  pleat' 
Sir  F.  Leighton’s  beautiful  and  imaginative  gr! 
called  “ Summer  Moon,”  in  which,  as  those  ij 
recollect  it  in  the  Academy  may  remember,  tu 
is  no  moon  visible,  but  two  female  figures  steel 
in  deep  sleep  on  a seat  in  the  moonlight.  * 
title,  wo  presume,  was  an  after- thought,  but, 
work  is  one  of  those  which  require  no  title,', 
speak  for  themselves,  appealing  to  our  broai 
artistic  sympathies,  and  it  has  always  apper^ 
to  us  one  of  the  most  poetic  and  imagin8 
things  which  Sir  F.  Leighton  has  prodcj 
Another  work  by  the  same  artist,  painted  ji : 
ago,  and  quite  an  early  work,  is  his  represt' 
tion  of  the  distress  of  the  Capulet  famil 
finding  Juliet  apparently  dead  in  her  bed  i 
the  “ potion.”  There  is  a certain  acadei 
mannerism  in  the  attitudes  and  draperies  ii 
picture  such  as  the  artist  has  long  ago  got ) 
in  more  recent  works,  but  there  is  much  eu 
and  vigour  in  the  conception  of  the  scenaij 
tho  figure  of  old  Capulet  would  bo  re  maria 


under  any  circumstances.  We  do  not  il 

. . , rM 


when  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davies  painted  the  “ Stfl 
Herd,”  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  fold 
works  of  his  that  we  have  seen.  A bril 
group  of  landscapes  of  peculiarly  realist? I 
forcible  style  is  to  be  found  not  far  frotri 
including  Mr.  Brett’s  large  and  effectivtl 
piece  in  a different  manner  from  that  in  u£ 
he  now  paints,  entitled  “ Christmas  off  thel  t 
Coast,”  and  his  small  and  still  more  po>J 
and  brilliant  little  view  over  Dartmoor.  :9 
last  we  take  to  be  a recentpainting.it  has  a I 
brilliant  force  of  sunlight  effect  which  has  nl 
the  artist’s  later  works.  Interspersed  wittl 
works  by  well-known  names  we  find  someil 
have  the  equal  interest  (in  its  way)  of  ;| 
good  works  by  names  little  known  to  usijl 
will  note  a few  of  both  classes  in  the  or* 
numbering.  A little  work  by  Signor  Briz2l 
representing  a plough  drawn  over  heavy  « 
a couple  of  oxen,  is  admirable,  and  remij| 
of  what  we  noticed  in  one  or  two  of  thcff 


national  Exhibitions  of  a few  years^  b * 


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ALBERT  HALL. 


Tiie  addition  to  the  list  of  winter  exhibitions 
by  the  collection  of  nearly  1,000  works  of  art  in 

^ the  gallery  of  the  Albert  Hall  has  rather  a 

aa"a  mother"  mighT speak  of  a*  child,  take  good  I formidable  sound;  but  the  collection  has  its 


care  to  so  do  up  the  package  that  it  cannot  be 
injured  by  the  wet,  and  see  well  that  in  arrang- 
ing it,  not  even  the  smallest  scrap  is  injured  ; 
and  especially  recommend  it  to  the  carrier,  and 
write  to  me  wben  you  send  it. 

For  his  statues  he  usually  contented  himself 
with  a small  wax  model,  which,  as  Boon  as 
commenced,  was  reproduced  in  marble.  Blaise 
de  Yigenere,  in  his  “Images  de  Philostrates,” 
tells  us  how  he  saw  Michelangelo  then  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  not  in  very  robust 
health,  chip  boldly  off  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  from 
a hard  block  of  marble  as  much  as  would  have 
taken  a good  hour  for  three  strong  young  work- 


The  remarks  and  researches  of  Sig.  Boito 
concerning  Michelangelo’s  greatest  work,  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  are  i ntereating,  and  prove  that, 
even  if  the  stories  of  Vasari  and  others  are  in- 
correct, the  whole  ceiling,  a space  of  some 
1,700  square  metres  (or  about  2,000  square 
yards)  was  completed  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time;  letters  proving  that  Michel- 
angelo cannot  have  even  thought  of  the  work 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1508  ; months 
then  were  spent  on  the  designs  for  the  Apostles, 
in  travelling  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Rome  and  Bologna,  in  sending  to  Florence  for 
workmen  to  teach  him  the  art  of  working  in 
fresco;  indeed,  the  artist  was  alarmed  at  his  small 


specialities  which  make  it  worth  a visit  oven  to 
the  connoisseur;  and  to  that  more  numerous 
class  who  visit  an  exhibition  for  an  hour  or  two 
of  intellectual  recreation  rather  than  for  criti- 
there  is  a great  deal  to  enjoy.  One 


special  point  which  the  critic  is  bound  to  notice 
and  give  credit  for,  is  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  pictures  have  been  hung,  and  which 
evinces  a degree  of  care  and  study  of  the  art  of 
hanging  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  quite  unusual. 

The  works  are  naturally  divided  into  groups  by 
the  architectural  subdivision  of  the  gallery,  and 
each  of  these  groups  has  been  so  arranged  as  to 
combine  pictures  with  a certain  relationship  of 
subject,  where  there  was  material  for  that;  or, 
at  the  least,  to  combine  those  which,  from 
their  tone  and  scale  of  colour,  could  be  placed 
in  contiguity  without  injuring  one  another.  The 
result  is  very  successful,  and  is  mainly  due  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  A.  MacCallum,  the  well-known 
landscape-painter,  who  undertook,  as  a labour 
of  love,  this  portion  of  the  responsibility.  An- 
other special  feature  observable  in  the  gallery  is 
this,  that  every  picture  has  on  it  a ticket  giving 
tho  subject  and  the  artist’s  name,  so  that, 
although  the  catalogue  is  desirable  as  a record 
and  as  giving  the  prices  of  the  various  works  of 
art,  visitors  who  prefer  it  may  get  all  the  in- 
formation they  desire  on  looking  at  the  picture. 

This  has  been  done  at  some  cost  and  pains  by  | morning  scene, 


Kensington,  as  to  the  faculty  possessed  b 
of  the  Italian  artists  of  to-day  in  the  renM 
of  animal  life  in  a manner  of  their  owrB 
see  with  pleasure  Mr.  MacCallum’s  intetjB 
painting  of  “Untrodden  Snow  Three MihS 
Charing-cross  ” (in  Holland  Park,  to  wit)  M 
may  be  remembered  at  a recent  Royal  Atjfl 
exhibition  ; and  a little  further  on  we  coiB 
very  pretty  collection  of  still  life  andi^l 
subjects  grouped  together,  mostly  small® 
among  which,  “ A Late  Rose,”  by  Miss  I.fs, 
“ Still  Life”  (jars,  &c.),  by  Miss  H.  G.|l 
and  “Daffodils,"  by  Miss  M.  Ludovici,  a i/rj 
cially  good.  Mr.  R.  C.  Leslie’s  noble  set  I 
“A  Last  Shot  at  the  Spanish  Armadl 
welcome  incident ; many  visitors  to  the  A ui. 
of  ’77  must  remember  it,  and  the  remi  I 
successful  painting  of  the  mass  of  dar;  I 
rolling  into  view  on  the  left.  Mr.  MacG  I 
“ Cedar  Grove,  Chiswick,”  is  one  of  t >lb 
of  his  works  that  we  have  seen  ; a dark:  9 
twilight  effect,  with  the  remains  of  n 
light  beyond  the  bronzed  masses  of  the!  9 
A large  and  very  admirable  landscap  9 
member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  AcadenjH 
W.  B.  Brown,  “ A Beechwood  in  Autumn® 
us  much  pleasure ; the  large  trees  wbii 
from  the  foreground  are  carefully  str,J|H 
character  without  hardness  or  excess  o i^k 
the  landscape  seen  beneath  their  fi^| 
thorough  keeping  with  the  L'b. 
year,  the  beauty  of  which  is  i® 
to  be  illustrated.  Mr.  Buxton  Knigipffi 
landscape  called  “ The  Sailor’s  Home;fi$, 
this,  should  also  be  noticed.  Mr.  W.  BH1?? 
shows  his  true  feeling  for  nature  ini!bc^ 
work,  “ A Breezy  Day  on  the  Coast 
Picking  out  some  of  the  small  works  him 
the- way  | corners,  we  were  particnlarl  .ar; 
with  one  by  Mr.  H.  Campion  called  ‘Zffl 
beam  on  the  Moss-grown  Pond  ” (21;  lr 
deserves  close  attention ; we  have  rar;*q~ 
bright  sunlight  and  the  vivid  green  o i^s 
tion  under  its  rays  given  with  more  reapnj' 
in  this  little  painting,  which  really  spairW' 
is  good  in  other  points  also.  Anota® 
charming  representation  of  a certain  /fej* 
light  is  given  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  larg  °\ 
" Before  the  Busy  Hum  of  Day,” 

up  the  Thames,  w 0 • 
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ie.  Mr.  Girardot  sends  a very  pathetic 
picture  under  the  title  of  “ The  Dark 
” which  will  repay  examination  in  regard 

0 its  feeling  and  the  careful  attention  to 
i,  which  all  help  the  story.  Among  others 
small  works  we  notice  the  name  of  Mr. 
sroft  appended  to  two  little  landscape  and 
scenes,  the  inspiration  of  which  is  derived 
lason,  and  which  have  much  poetic  feel- 
There  are  many  more  pleasant  bits  to  be 
jin  going  round  the  gallery ; and  the  visitor 
not  forget  to  descend  to  the  water-colour 
on  another  floor,  where  besides  water- 
3 are  some  good  pieces  of  sculpture  by 
|3.  John  Bell,  Marshall  Wood,  Williamson, 
r,  and  others,  and  a loan  collection  of 
; this  portion  of  the  exhibition  has  been 
ed  by  Mr.  Bell.  We  may  mention  that 

the  specimens  of  sculpture  in  the  prin- 
jallery  are  to  be  found  Mr.  Bell’s  model 

1 design  for  the  Albert  Memorial  (ropre- 
r,  the  prince  as  the  Christian  knight  clad 
aur  and  kneeling),  and  a finely-modelled 
jntitled  “ The  Deluge,”  by  Count  Gleichen. 


HE  LOGIC  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN.” 

was  the  subject  of  a discourse  given 
H.  Heathcote  Statham  at  the  Royal 
;ion,  Albemarle-street,  on  the  evening 
ay,  the  31st  ult.  The  lecture  was  pri- 
intended  as  a popular  exposition  of  the 
g 

Maxims  of  Architectural  Morality. 

rchitecture,  being  based  on  practical 
tnents,  can  only  be  true  and  logical  so 
fc  is  in  accordance  with  and  expresses 

ho  plan  of  the  building  is  the  basis  of  the 
esign.  A good  plan  is  one  in  which  the 
departments  are  arranged  and  com- 
i such  a manner  as  to  ensure  tho  greatest 
jnce  and  the  best  possible  effect. 

’he  exterior  grouping  and  design  of  a 
; should  arise  out  of  and  indicate  the 
plan  and  arrangement. 

?ho  architectural  design  (both  internal 
araal)  should  arise  out  of  and  express 
mtific  construction  or  the  “ statics  ” of 
ding. 

mamont  must  be  so  introduced  as  either 
hasise  the  construction  or  to  be  mani- 
dependent  thereof;  and  must  be  designed 
ference  to  the  mateiial  in  which  it  is  to 
uted,  and  the  climate  under  which  it  is 
en. 

^o  feature  not  arising  out  of  the  plan  or 
ction  can  be  added  to  the  architectural 
of  a building  under  the  pretext  that  it 
aamental.”  Such  a feature  is  an  archi- 
ll falsehood. 

[itatham  commenced  by  observing  that  if 
|>  asked  to  define  architecture  in  a single 
pensive  phrase,  he  should  call  it  “the 
(j'uilding  with  expression.”  In  order  to 
(jate  rightly  the  limits  and  capabilities  of 
b,  it  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
led  from  the  other  arts  which  appealed 
ijense  of  sight  in  two  very  important  par- 
the  first  place,  architecture  was  an 
iiing  out  of  practical  needs  and  dependent 
Hnentific  requirements.  If  we  did  not 
Buildings  to  cover  us  there  would  be  no 
tyture,  and  if  we  did  not  build  them  in 
> nee  with  statical  conditions  they  would 
aP-  the  second  place,  architecture  had 
1st  reference  to  any  of  the  external  forms 
? e.  So  far  as  it  had  reference  to  nature, 
■i  rather  to  cerlain  abstract  qualities  of 
Ijiumber,  proportion ; and  its  relation  in 
1 pect  to  nature  rather  resembled  that  of 
Justas  music  depended  upon  the  setting 
T melody  and  of  harmony  in  accordance 
jrtain  ratios  of  sound  and  in  relation  to  a 
Incurring  rhythm,  so  architecture  had  its 
• 1 ^he  eye ; and  some  other  points 
-jemblance  were  touched  upon.  Tho 
1 architecture  had  no  direct  reference 
. xternal  forms  of  nature  was  one  reason 
itere  was  such  an  absence  of  definite 
. about  right  or  wrong  in  archi- 
' To  put  the  case  in  an  extreme 
M‘  a painter  were  to  draw  a figure 
'yvo  heads,  everybody  would  at  once 
;>at  he  was  wrong;  but  it  perhaps  might 
i as  wrong  for  an  architect  to  put  two 
. '0  a building  instead  of  one,  though  the 
r wr0Do  of  his  doing  so  would  only  be 


seen  by  a process  of  reasoning  which  people 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  through. 
Architecture  was  the  expression  of  certain  re- 
quirements, each  of  which  had  its  logical  rela- 
tion to  the  others,  and  was  only  a real  thing 
when  that  relationship  was  maintained.  Only 
when  people  considered  the  relation  between 
the  wants  of  a building  and  the  expression  of 
its  architecture,  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
estimate  rightly  whether  its  design  was  worthy 
of  commendation  or  the  reverse, — whether  it 
was  good  architecture  or  bad.  Tho  lecturer 
went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  propose  to 
endeavour  to  evolve  a logical  architecture  out  of 
the  depths  of  his  own  inner  consciousness,  for 
that  was  what  no  man  and  no  nation  had  over 
been  able  to  do  ; but  he  would  illustrate  what 
ho  had  already  said  by  referring  to  some  points 
in  the  best  and  most  logical  styles  that  had 
existed.  To  take  the  case  of  a Greek  Doric 
temple,  structurally  it  was  a very  simple  thing, 
consisting  of  a central  cell,  with  a kind  of 
verandah  round  it  formed  of  upright  pillars 
which  carried  horizontal  beams,  which,  again, 
carried  short  vertical  supports,  above  which  was 
rhe  raking  course  or  slope  of  the  roof.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  to  be  noted  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Greece  was  a sunny  and  bright 
climate  that  the  Greek  dwelling  (of  which  the 
temple  was  probably  an  amplification)  required 
the  shelter  of  tho  verandah  round  it;  and  but 
for  that  fact  the  Greek  column,  which  had  im- 
pressed itself  upon  all  forms  of  European  archi- 
tecture down  to  the  present  day,  might  never 
have  existed.  That  showed  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  architecture  with  climatic  conditions. 
By  the  aid  of  a diagram  showing  one  half  the 
elevation  of  a Greek  temple  in  its  Doric  form 
and  one  half  exhibiting  only  the  primary 
masses  of  the  construction,  the  gradual  elabora- 
tion of  the  Doric  form  of  architectural  expres- 
sion was  traced  out,  the  column  especially  being 
adduced  as  an  example  of  the  employment  of 
ornament  in  such  a manner  as  to  emphasise 
expression,  the  vertical  flutes  serving  not  only 
to  give  play  of  light,  but  to  intensify  the  verti- 
cal expression  of  the  column,  while  the  annulets 
at  the  necking  served  to  bind  the  whole  together 
and  give  strength  to  what  might  be  termed  the 
wrist  of  the  column,  just  as  the  annular 
ligature  bound  together  the  sinews  on  the 
human  wrist.  Thus  was  obtained  a column 
which  was  far  more  expressive  of  power  to 
resist  forces  of  a vertical  tendency  than  a round 
column,  and  one  which  also  gave  play  of  light 
and  shade,  and  was  decorated  by  ornament 
assisting  constructive  expression.  It  was,  in 
short,  an  object  conveying  the  idea  of  resistance 
to  vertical  weight.  The  architrave  or  lintel 
was  left  quite  plain,  in  accordance  with 
Maxim  V.,  for  the  addition  of  ornament  to  a part 
of  the  building  which  manifestly  had  to  carry 
a great  weight  wonld  give  an  appearance  of 
weakness.  The  small  vertical  supports, — the 
triglyphs, — between  the  architrave  and  the 
cornice  were  relieved  by  vertical  channels,  indi- 
cating tho  direction  of  the  strain.  The  spaces 
between  these  small  vertical  supports  were  at 
first  left  empty,  having,  it  was  thought,  served 
as  windows  in  the  domestic  habitations  of  man 
from  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  temples 
of  the  gods  were  copied,  more  or  less  exactly, 
and  on  a much  larger  scale.  Subsequently, 
with  the  development  of  the  architecture,  these 
8 paces  were  filled  with  sculptured  slabs, 
called  metopes,  having  no  structural  func- 
tions to  fulfil  ; being,  in  fact  (according  to 
Maxim  V.),  ornament  independent  of  the  con- 
struction. Passing  on  to  notice  Roman  archi- 
tecture, the  lecturer  said  that  the  Romans, 
among  Europeans,  first  brought  the  arch  into 
play  as  an  important  statical  element  in  building, 
bnt  they  borrowed  their  architectural  expression 
from  the  Greeks,  and  were  so  illogical  as  to  keep 
on  using  the  column,  although  its  function  as  a 
vertical  support  had  been  given  np.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  oblique  lines  of  pressure 
duo  to  arcuate  construction  were  completely  dis- 
guised by  the  trabeate  expression  given  to  the 
architecture.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to 
show  how  Gothic  architecture, — the  architec- 
ture of  the  pointed  arch, — had  grown  up  out  of 
the  constructive  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
Roman  and  Romanesque  builders  in  vaulting 
over  largo  spaces  with  the  round  arch,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  treating  a cross-vault  of 
unequal  spans  with  the  circular  arch,  as  well 
as  the  tendency  of  the  circular  arch  (on  a large 
scale)  to  sink  at  the  crown.  That  the  popular 
idea  as  to  the  merely  artistic  origin  of  the 
pointed  arch  was  a mistake  was  conclusively 


shown  by  Buch  instances  of  transitional  archi- 
tecture as  Kirkstall  and  Fountains,  where 
the  large  constructional  arches  of  the  nave 
arcade  were  pointed,  and  the  smaller  and 
mprely  ornamental  arches  circular.  But  the 
practical  origin  of  the  pointed  arch  was  more 
significantly  shown  in  tho  development  of  the 
vaulted  roof,  which  was  illustrated  by  diagrams 
showing  how  this  form  of  arch  allowed  of  the 
closer  adjustment  of  the  curves  of  the  vaulting- 
ribs,  though  their  complete  and  logical  adjust- 
ment was  not  reached  till  tho  form  now 
known  as  the  fan-vault  was  adopted;  which, 
though  it  appeared  so  graceful  as  to  look 
like  a mere  plaything,  was,  in  fact,  tho 
logical  outcome  of  a long  struggle  with  practical 
difficulties.  A point  to  be  noticed  was  that 
while  in  the  earlier  forms  of  Gothic  vault 
the  ribs  were  really  constructional,  in  the  fan- 
vault  they  had  ceased  to  bo  so,  and  were  merely 
an  expression,  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
flutings  in  the  Doric  column.  A further  diagram 
showed  how,  by  the  gradual  adoption  of  the 
buttress,  which  was  really  the  wall  cut  up  into 
sections  and  placed  edgeways  to  the  points  of 
pressure  of  tho  vault,  the  whole  design  of  the 
Medimval  building  became  a precise  expression 
of  its  construction.  He  then  showed,  by  a 
comparison  of  Greek  and  Gothic  ornament,  how, 
in  a bright  climate,  such  as  that  of  Greece,  and 
with  a material  so  fine  in  texture  as  that  of 
white  Pentelic  marble,  the  ornament  was  natu- 
rally of  a most  refined  and  delicate  character ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  dull  Northern 
climates,  and  with  coarso-grained  stone,  the 
ornament  must  perforce  be  bold  and  vigorous, 
deeply  undercut.  Each  style  of  ornament  was 
best  suited  to  its  own  material  and  climate. 
It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  differences 
of  climate  and  material  had  been  entirely 
overlooked  that  “ Greek”  buildings  in  Lon- 
don appeared  so  cold  and  uninteresting.  If 
we  could  have  Greek  sunshine  in  London, 
and  could  find  a quarry  of  pure  white  marble 
at  Redhill  or  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  then  we  might  hope  to  have  Greek 
architecture  in  our  midst.  Speaking  of  the 
relation  which  should  subsist  between  plan  and 
design,  Mr.  Statham  went  on  to  say  that  the 
external  composition  of  a building  ought  to 
arise  out  of  and  express  the  plan,  and  that  if 
it  did  not  do  so  it  was  a sham.  He  instanced 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  a good  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  the  plan  of  a building  might 
be  emphasised  by  external  features,  inasmuch  as 
the  central  octagon,  the  great  rallying-point  of 
the  plan,  was  marked  by  the  wrell-known 
central  spire,  while  the  grand  entrance  was 
dignified  by  the  great  Victoria  Tower,  the  other 
extreme  end  of  tho  building  being  marked  by  tho 
Clock-tower.  Each  of  these  great  towers  was 
specially  designed  by  Barry  for  its  own  distinc- 
tive purpose,  but  yet  some  people  criticised  the 
building  adversely  because  the  architect  did 
not  put  a Victoria  Tower  at  each  end  of  the 
building.  As  a practical  example  of  how  the 
plan  of  a building  might  be  completely  dis- 
guised by  its  fagade,  the  lecturer  instanced  the 
building  in  which  he  was  speaking,  which, 
towards  Albemarle-street,  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a Corinthian  temple,  with  the 
spaces  between  the  intercolumniations  filled 
with  square  windows.  Internally,  the  building 
was  divided  into  a number  of  small  rooms  and 
the  theatre,  to  which  the  exterior  had  no  relation 
whatever.  As  further  illustrations  of  illogical 
design  Mr.  Statham  cited  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
and  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge.  St.  Paul’s 
was  structurally  a Gothic  building,  although 
externally  no  one  would  think  so,  and  the 
external  walls  above  the  nave  aisles  were  merely 
screens.  The  huge  granite  columns  surmounting 
tho  cutwaters  of  the  piers  at  Blackfriars  bridge 
were  shown  to  be  capable  of  supporting  considera- 
ble structures,  whereas  they  now  carried  nothing. 
This  bridge  afforded  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mis- 
take which  was  often  made  in  engineering  de- 
signs ; but  the  engineers,  who  had  done,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  work  of  any  profession  during 
this  century,  would  not  learn  anything 
about  architectural  design,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  they  would  persist  in  putting 
“ architecture  ” on  to  their  structures.  They 
seemed  to  be  oblivious  of  tho  fact,  that  if 
great  engineexung  works  were  built  simply  of 
the  matoi'ials  necessary  for  their  construc- 
tion, they  would  often  look  well  without  any 
“ dressing,”  because  wherever  materials  were 
arranged  to  resist  the  physical  forces  of 
nature,  the  structures  could  not  fail  to  be 
more  or  less  in  harmony  with  nature.  But  to 
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apply  architectural  ornament  illogically  to  such 
structures  was  to  vulgarise  them.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Statham  said  a few  words  by  way  of  prac- 
tical application  of  his  remarks.  He  pointed 
out  that,  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  we 
had  taken  up  and  imitated  various  phases  of 
past  styles  of  architecture  one  after  another. 
First  came  Roman,  then  Greek ; then  Gothic  in 
all  its  phases  was  gone  through,  beginning, 
curiously  enough,  with  the  latest  development 
of  the  style,  and  working  backwards  until 
something  very  like  Norman  work  was  reached. 
Now,  in  the  present  day,  we  had  arrived  at  the 
architecture  of  that  sesthetic  sovereign,  Queen 
Anne.  A doorway  was  now  made  up,  perhaps,  of 
a couple  of  imitation  Greek  columns,  carrying  an 
architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  and  other  things  which 
had  a meaning  in  their  own  place,  and  in  stone 
construction,  and  then  these  were  surmounted 
by  a pediment,  broken  in  the  centre,  and  the 
recess  filled  with  a Japanese  pot.  And  that  was 
called  “ Art  in  the  house  ! ” Thereason  why  these 
vagaries  were  practised  was  that  so  few  people 
took  the  trouble  to  think  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  architectural  forms  which  were  used,  and 
consequently,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  any 
architect  or  any  other  person  who  wished  to 
start  “a  new  stylo”  and  to  get  it  taken  up. 
Architects  were  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  : 
they  must  give  what  there  was  a demand  for. 
We  could  hardly  hope  to  have  better  architec- 
ture on  a large  scale  until  there  was  a demand 
for  it,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  worth  while  for 
cultured  people,  who  had  no  connexion  with 
architecture,  to  give  some  thought  as  to  the 
meaning  of  its  forms.  He  was  far  from  going 
the  length  of  saying  that  people  could  not  be 
happy  or  virtuous  in  houses  which  were  bad 
specimens  of  architecture,  but  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  worth  while  for  them  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  surroundings  of  their  lives  bear  some 
reference  to  actual  facts. 

The  lecture,  which  was  most  attentively 
listened  to,  was  made  additionally  interesting 
and  clear  by  a series  of  sketches  which  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  person  entering  the 
theatre,  and,  as  a popular  exposition  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  architecture,  was 
very  successful. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  ART  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

Ik  a recent  number  of  this  journal  (p.  G5,  ante ) 
we  gave  an  outline  of  the  organisation  whichexists 
in  this  country  for  the  education  in  art  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  The  results  of  that  education  can 
really  be  only  properly  arrived  at  by  a careful 
comparison  of  the  various  kinds  of  industrial 
work  throughout  England  of  which  the  elements 
of  art  form  an  essential  part.  Looking  aronnd, 
and  observing  also  the  very  considerable  system 
of  teaching  which  has  sprung  up  of  recent 
years,  we  do  not  observe  that  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art  practically  displayed  which 
we  should  expect  from  the  amount  of  art- 
education  which  is  spread  throughout  Great 
Britain.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  also 
another  means  of  taking  note  of  the  result  of 
the  teaching  in  question  by  considering  the 
report  of  the  examiners  on  the  national  com- 
petition of  the  works  of  schools  of  art  in  1877.  Of 
the  138,199  drawings  sent  up  from  schools  of  art 
and  branches,  790  were  referred  to  the  national 
competition,  and  therefore  the  chief  strong 
points  of  the  scholars  should  be  fairly  notice- 
able. 

Tfie  examination  on  the  first  day  consisted  of 
that  in  figure-drawing  aod  painting.  The  com- 
petition here,  say  the  examiners,  Messrs.  Pickers- 
gill,  R.A.,  Yeames,  A.R.A.,  Leslie,  R.A.,  Poynter, 
R.A.,  and  Bowler,  “ showed  more  vitality  ” than 
in  the  previous  year,  and  “less  purely  me- 
chanical labour.”  But  it  would  appear  that 
drawings  from  the  antique  were  less  good,  and 
these,  it  seems,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  determining  the  comparative  degrees 
of  merit  where  the  conditions  are  dissimilar, 
were  not  included  in  the  competition  for  the 
gold  medal.  But  they  should,  add  the  examiners, 
“ be  encouraged  by  the  masters  as  affording 
one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  instruction.” 
Bat  if  they  are  excluded  from  the  gold  medal 
competition,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  masters 
will  encourage  this  class  of  drawings  as  they 
should  do,  because,  since  there  exists  a system 
of  payment  by  results,  those  who  teach  will 
naturally  “ have  an  eye  ” to  the  most  profitable 
subjects. 

Next  let  us  turn  to  the  second  day’s  examina- 


tion, viz.,  design,  with  architecture  and  model- 
ling. We  should  say  that  the  results  were  very 
far  from  satisfactory,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  the  examiners,  Messrs.  J.  E.  Boehm, 
Wm.  Morris,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Poynter,  R.A., 
and  Bowler.  “ But  few  examples  of  architec- 
tural design  were  submitted,  and  in  some  of 
these  a want  of  due  relation  between  the  ex- 
terior and  the  interior  design  was  observed, 
important  features  of  the  elevatiouhaving  no  cor- 
respondingly important  parts  in  the  plan  ” of  the 
drawings.  For  the  plasterers’  work  they  remark 
that  a large  number  were  “ merely  geometrical 
diapers,  generally  designed  in  a manner  very 
unfit  for  the  material.”  Moreover,  “ the  designs 
showed  little  feeling  for  colour:  they  were 
either  dirty  and  lifeless  when  the  aim  was 
sober  colouring,  or  crude  and  violent  when 
bright  tints  were  used.”  In  the  examination 
by  the  same  gentlemen  on  the  third  day  in  design, 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  deserving 
praise.  Of  the  combinations  in  the  designs  for 
lace,  some  were  “ objectionable,”  and  of  the 
damasks  some  were  faulty,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  too  florid  curves.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory part,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  paintings 
in  oil  and  water-colours,  in  which  “ the 
competition  was  a good  one,  the  groups  of  still 
life  showing  a remarkable  general  progress.” 
This  is  a matter  of  congratulation,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  progress  made  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  apparent  want  of  progress  in 
others  of  a more  practically  useful  kind,  rather 
tend  to  show  that  the  results  of  the  teaching  of 
art  among  the  industrial  classes  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  Because,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  this  education  is  to  increase 
the  knowledge  of  art  among  the  students,  so 
that  it  may  have  a powerful  influence  upon 
purely  industrial  work.  So  that  though  we  are 
glad  to  find  such  favourable  progress  in  regard 
to  oil  and  water  colours,  we  should  have  been 
more  pleased  to  find  that  the  principles  of  art 
were  duly  applied  to  such  matters  as  the 
plasterers’  work,  for  example,  to  which  notice 
has  been  already  called.  An  artisan  may  feel 
well  pleased  at  being  able  to  put  on  paper  a 
good  water-colour  sketch,  but  if  a design  for 
lace  “ is  spoiled  by  the  use  of  incongruous 
styles,”  for  example,  the  teaching  and  the 
knowledge  of  oils  or  water-colours  is,  from  an 
industrial  point  of  view,  pretty  nearly  wholly 
useless.  We  observe,  for  instance,  that  out  of 
the  thirteen  gold  medals  awarded,  only  five 
were  for  purely  industrial  designs,  namely  two 
for  lace,  one  for  musliD,  one  for  machine- 
drawing, and  one  for  designs  for  knives,  whilst 
the  remainder  were  for  a group  in  oils,  in  water- 
colours, and  so  forth.  In  the  award  of  silver 
medals,  thirty-seven  in  number,  seventeen  were 
for  what  we  have  termed  industrial  art-work. 
Still,  what  is  being  done  ought  to  improve  the 
character  of  English  workmanship,  and  raise  the 
intellectual  standard  of  the  workman,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  may  be  derived  from  art-education. 
Moreover,  the  quantity  of  artistic  literature 
diffused  throughout  the  country  in  prizes  ought 
also  to  be  a potent  factor  if  the  teaching  in  the 
schools  is  really  thoroughly  imbibed.  Thus,  for 
example,  100  copies  of  Tyrwhitte’a  “ Pictorial 
Art”  were  distributed  in  prizes,  and  82  of 
Flaxman’s  “Anatomy,”  and  these  ought  not  to 
be  seed  sown  in  a wholly  barren  soil.  Still, 
when  we  consider  the  general  character  of 
English  industrial  art-work  at  the  present  day, 
we  cannot,  taking  it  as  a whole,  honestly  say 
that  we  see  results  in  it  adequate  to  the  money, 
the  time,  and  the  labour,  which  are  spent  in  the 
system  of  art  education  which  we  have  been 
noticing. 


South  London  Working  Men’s  College. 

A lecture  on  “Healthy  Houses”  was  given 
at  the  above  institution  on  February  4,  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Corfield,  to  a very  attentive  audience. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Judge,  who, 
in  thanking  the  lecturer,  alluded  to  the  free 
library  and  reading-room  lately  established  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Working  Men’s  College,  Ken- 
nington-lane,  and  to  the  need  of  funds  being 
provided  for  its  support.  He  added  that  the 
reading-room  was  supplied  with  every  important 
London  newspaper  and  periodical,  and  that  the 
books  of  the  library  were  lent  for  home  reading  ; 
but  that  hitherto  the  expenditure  had  been  very 
far  in  excess  of  the  income.  The  free  reading- 
room  and  library,  the  only  one  in  South  London, 
is  open  daily  from  ten  a.m.  till  ten  p.m.,  and  on 
Sundays  from  Bix  till  ten  p.m. 


A PRACTICAL  ITALIAN  .WORK  ON; 

HOUSEHOLD  COMFORT. 

Of  the  many  countries  which  have  watc 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest  the  succeE, 
results  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  y 
Italy  has  been  by  no  means  one  of  the  1; 
observant.  Within  a month’s  time  after; 
doors  of  the  twin  palace  of  the  Champ  de  1|[ 
and  the  Trocadero  had  been  closed,  and  be 
even  the  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
reached  their  distant  homes,  bearing  with  ti 
the  recollection  of  the  marvels  of  the  Ex 
tion,  appeared  at  Milan  three  works  by  ts 
well-known  Italian  authors,  each  of  whom': 
given  au  excellent  account  of  Paris  and; 
great  show. 

Tn  the  “ Ricordi  di  Parigi  ” of  De  Amicis.n 
the  “ Lutezia  ” of  the  eminent  Genoese  nov 
Barrili,  the  subject  of  the  Exhibition  has 
merely  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  much  intej 
ing  information,  particularly  connected  I 
Paris,  its  wonderful  museums  and  celebt' 
The  third  work  is  of  a different  and  essent 
original  stamp.  The  title  of  the  book  alo. 
sufficient  to  explain  its  nature,  “ Noveltil 
Industry  applied  to  Domestic  Life.”  * 

The  Cavaliere  Antonio  Cacoianiga,  the  ai 
of  this  work,  is  well  known  and  highly  estel 
in  Italy,  not  alone  as  Deputy  for  Treviso,  hi 
a successful  literary  man,  all  of  whose  writ 
whether  of  a serious  or  amusing  nature 
stamped  with  an  ardent  desire  to  sho\ 
native  country,  only  so  recently  emanci 
from  the  power  of  ignofhnt  principalitie 
necessity  for  industry,  the  value  of  labd 
education,  and  development  of  agricultun, 
charms  of  country  life,  and  the  sacred  nat* 
domestic  affection. 

This,  his  most  recent  work,  bears  evic 
even  in  a more  marked  degree,  of  Sig.  C 
niga’s  desire  to  form,  or  rather  reform,  I 
character.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the; 
ters  and  their  contents  [would  suffice  tot 
the  nature  of  the  broad  and  practical  viei 
Caccianiga  has  taken  of  the  Paris  Exh: 
and  its  contents,  and  the  result  is  a bt 
which  he  lays  before  his  countrymen  c 
modern  appliances  and  recent  improve 
invented  aud  exhibited  by  the  world,  iB 
crease  the  ease,  the  health,  and  com! 
every-day  existence. 

Italy,  once  the  land  of  the  highest  dejt 
refinement,  the  instructress  of  the  wc 
taste  and  luxury,  is  now  so  far  behind  t! 
of  the  globe  in  availing  herself  of  the  pq 
results  of  modern  progress,  that  Signa 
cianiga’s  book  will  serve  as  a valuable  g I 
many,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  arc  no 
aware  of  the  comfortable,  easy  habits  t 
rest  of  mankind. 

The  official  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  c 
of  eight  large  octavo  volumes ; but,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  Signor  Caccianiga’s  worl 
prises  a complete  compendium  of  the  ct 
of  every-day  existence.  The  object  of  tl 
cannot  be  more  clearly  stated  than  in  tl  r 
tence  which  occurs  in  the  Introduction- 
render  the  house  more  beautiful  by- 
possible  means,  to  make  it  an  attracti  v<H 
is  the  surest  means  of  reforming  our  habifl 
of  improving  and  refining  our  natures,® 
making  mankind  better  and  more  happy, jflj 
this  end  in  view  we  have  visited  the  Par:  j 
bitiou,  and  have  studied  in  every  brt«\ 
industry  all  which  seemed  to  us  to  cone® 
economy,  the  aesthetics,  the  hygiene,  arfSp 
fort  [of  the  household.  If  the  chief  aiir! 
study,  of  all  philosophy,  of  all  politiosiH 
greatest  possible  happiness  for  the  great  ifc 
sible  number,  its  chief  germ  lies  in  thciwo 
circle,  which  is  the  basis  of  society  ; itstfc 
tion  is  in  the  house,  which  forms  the  nu 
the  city  and  of  the  State.  The  man  w 
honourably  in  his  family,  and  who  works  :$fo 
for  its  happiness,  increases  both  the  mon  ft" 
dard  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation.”  lEr 

And  here  we  have  before  us  a nui  f 
valuable  dissertations  on  the  kitcbJfe! 
pantry,  the  reception-room,  the  study,  jiro 
dressing-room,  on  medicine  and  hyg;  it 
clothing,  on  the  care  of  children,  on  thei  IS  ; 
house,  on  domestic  animals,  on  instracilfc 
culture,  on  lighting,  heating  water,  an  l,:' 
lation,  with  various  other  chapters  on  iitk 
building  materials,  on  furniture  an 
domestic  subjects,  treated  in  the  gayest  fr 

* “Novitk  dell'  Industria  applicate  alia 
tica,”  by  A.  Caccianiga.  Published,  as  also;*?  i 
works  above  mentioned,  by  the  Fratelli  Treve. 
1879. 
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mer;  instruction  and  interest  afforded  which 
er  flag  for  an  instant,  a sentimentality  never 
•ied  too  far,  a serious  tono  not  too  profound, 
sther  with  a mass  of  useful  information  and 
ice  which  will  render  the  book  acceptable  to 
ry  order  of  reader. 

he  work  is  the  production  of  an  accomplished 
thoughtful  writer  who  haa  taken  into  con- 
iration,  in  an  impartial  and  agreeable  manner 
ch  cannot  too  highly  be  praised,  all  the  many 
;ures  which  make  up  the  household,  from  the 
jt  serious  matters  to  the  most  minute.  The 
ortunity  afforded  by  the  Paris  Exhibition,  of 
mining  and  noting  down  the  more  recent 
irovements  and  inventions  from  all  the 
ntries  of  the  world,  has  given  Sig.  Caccianiga 
means  for  laying  before  his  readers  an  en- 
ly  new  set  of  hints  and  ideas.  “ Realism,” 
the  author  remarks,  “has  an  incontestable 
•it  when  it  can  bo  rendered  useful  to  the 
ily  and  to  society  ; to  belong  to  the  present 
wo  must  make  idealism  practical  and  realism 

ut  Sig.  Caccianiga  has  had  another  end  in 
v in  his  excellent  work, — to  hold  before  his 
itrymen,  and  thus  incite  them  to  progress 
;he  wholesome  spur  of  emulation,  tho  efforts 
success  of  the  rest  of  the  world ; and  his 
fluding  chapter  is  a homily,  which  contains 
ly  valuable  precepts,  lengthy  quotations  of 
oh  might  be  made,  did  but  space  allow, 
rery  country,”  remarks  the  author,  in  a sen- 
;e  which  applies  essentially  to  the  position  of 
land  at  the  present  moment,  “ every  country 
orth  alone  what  its  people  are  worth.  Where 
t are  educated  and  laborious,  the  vitality  of 
nation  is  ensured.  It  may  temporarily  sne- 
ib  through  an  accumulation  of  fatal  circum- 
.ces,  but  cannot  die.  Intelligence  and  labour 
repair  the  losses,  and  restore  the  old 
*perity  and  power.” 

hroughout  the  work  Sig.  Caccianiga  rarely 
3 an  opportunity  of  giving  full  credit 
Sngland  for  the  important  part  she  has 
jn  in  tho  civilising  crusade  of  the  present 
i in  which  France  and  America  have  also 
in  so  large  a share. 

e learn  that  a French  translation  is  about 
ippear  at  Paris  of  Sig.  Caccianiga’s  work, 
e an  English  translation  has  also  been 
lorised.  Sig.  Caccianiga’s  book  will  be  of 
ice  to  many  as  a technical,  literary,  and 
Ileal  treatise  on  moral  and  material  life, 
ring  known  all  the  most  important  novel- 
of  industry  that  serve  to  increase  the 
port  of  domestic  life. 


| THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF 
CHISELBOROUGH. 

any  of  our  readers  may  remember  tha 
irds  the  close  of  the  year  1872  we  pub 
l>d  some  articles  on  “ The  Houses  of  th 
jourers  in  Somersetshire.”  Among  otlie 
pges,  we  described  sights  and  scenes  wit 
.ied  in  Chinnock,  Chiselborough,  Montacutr 
| Stoke-sub-Hamdon.  We  gave  views  als 
■few  of  the  cottages  in  the  villages  we  visitec 
I picture  of  ill-fated  Chiselborough  did  not  a 
please  the  then  and  still  present  rector  c 
(place.  He  sent  us  a letter,  which  wo  pub 
jsd  at  tho  time,  giving  what  he  called  som 
edifying  facts  ” which  were  to  be  weighed  i: 
(face  of  our  statements.  The  rector  ad 
lied  in  his  letter  some  of  the  cottages  wei- 
ghtless faulty,  and  that  some  of  the  wors 
(raged  to  the  occupiers  or  to  owner 
illy  poor,  but  he  held,  with  regard  to  Chisel 
pugb,  that  “ so  large  a proportion  of  heart} 
Rhy  men  and  handsome  girls  could  rarcl 
■met  with  elsewhere.”  The  rector  was  nc 
tent  with  sending  to  tho  Builder  a modifyin 
ler,  but  he  took  tho  opportunity  of  addressin 
the  limes  a letter  of  a more  combativ 
facter,  and  some  of  the  local  journals  of  hi 
jnct  seemed  to  have  been  inspired  to  stat 
ters  which  were  not,  like  our  details,  based  o 
Jsonal  observation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  w 
glad  to  see  that  the  reverend  rector  of  Chisel 
ragh  has  at  last  become  conscious  that  tb 
pi®  un“er  h'8  pastoral  care  are  not  we: 
,sed>  and  that  no  surprise  need  be  felt  at  th 
, moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  in 
ptants  ot  Chiselborough.  Although  it  ha 
|.n  seven  years  to  make  a sanitary  conver 
jhe  rector,  better  late  than  never.  We  ar 
f thero  is  light  which  has  left  some  distan 
*s  tnree  thousand  years  ago,  which  has  no 
■bed  this  world  yet.  The  rays  of  uniter 
nce  have  taken  long  to  trayel,  and  are  oni 


now  reaching  sundry  places  in  the  British 
Islands.  But  to  the  point.  A few  days  ago  a 
letter  from  the  rector  of  Chiselborough  was  read 
at  tho  Yeovil  Board  of  Guardians.  Tho  writer 
said, — 

“ May  I beg  you  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  inspector 
to  the  condition  of  a cottage  in  this  village,  occupied  by 
Charles  Hallett,  and  owned,  I believe,  by  a person  named 
Langdon,  living  at  Preston,  near  Yeovil?  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  the  adjoining  one 
is  scarcely  better.  There  are  some  other  cottages  just 
abovo  these  that  are  iu  a despicable  condition,  and  I can 
feel  no  surprise  at  the  low  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
persons  whose  surroundings  aro  so  depressing.” 

Mr.  Tcmpleman  bore  testimony  to  tho  bad  state  of  these 
cottages,  and  remarked  that  he  believed  the  thatch  was  oiF 
one  of  them.  The  Clerk  was  instructed  to  send  a copy  of 
the  letter  to  the  sanitary  inspector  (Mr.  Langdon). 

A few  words  now  from  onr  description  in 
relation  to  Chiselborough  in  1872 : — “ No  ex- 
ternal sketch  of  the  habitations  in  this  place 
could  give  a complete  idea  of  the  state  and 
condition  cf  the  interior,  or  tho  deplorable  life 
of  the  labouring  inhabitants.  The  village  is  the 
home  of  an  unhappy  race  of  human  beings, 
whose  frightful  afflictions  aro  unquestionably 
attributable  to  the  place  and  circumstances.  . . . 
The  maladies  that  these  unfortunate  creatures 
suffer  from  are  goitre  and  cretinism.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a place  is  a disgrace  to  our  boasted 
civilisation.  ...  In  times  of  heavy  rain  the 
natural  outfall  of  the  drainage  of  the  hillside  is 
the  floor  of  such  cottages.  Further,  year  after 
year  the  contents  of  cesspools  have  been  allowed 
to  Bink  into  and  saturate  the  soil,  the  foul  drain- 
age in  connexion  with  one  set  of  houses  perco- 
lating through  the  soil  under  the  walls  of  the 
houses  below  them.  The  wells  and  other  means 
of  water-supply  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  village  suffer  necessarily  from  the 
foul  filtration  we  have  been  describing.”  We 
gave  full  details  of  the  social  and  sanitary  state 
of  the  place,  and,  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to 
draw  a rather  unprepossessing  picture  of  the 
features  and  physical  condition  of  a number  of 
the  people.  After  seven  years,  it  is  somewhat 
disheartening  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rector  (though  church  matters  and  school  organi- 
sation, singing  assemblies,  and  clubs  may  have 
improved  the  society  of  the  village),  “a  low 
moral  and  physical  condition”  still  exists,  and 
that  the  cottages  of  the  poor  are  in  a “ de- 
spicable condition.”  Verily,  the  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity in  Yeovil  must  be  somnolent,  and  the  sani- 
tary supervision  of  Chiselborough  and  other 
analogous  villages  perfunctory.  The  “ primrose- 
belted”  village  will  not  be  disinfected  by  the 
odour  of  the  wild  flowers,  no  matter  how  plenti- 
ful they  may  be,  and  sanitary  teaching  and 
sanitary  work  must  be  made  to  accompany 
spiritual  instruction ; for  cleanliness,  as  the 
proverb  says,  is  next  to  godliness. 


SHEFFIELD  AND  ITS  SANITARY 
CONDITION. 

As  regards  its  sanitary  state,  Sheffield, 
which  is  suffering  most  acutely  from  the  de- 
pression in  trade,  appears  also  to  bo  in  a deplor- 
able sanitary  condition.  A report  has  just  been 
presented  to  tho  Town  Council  by  the  Health 
Committee  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  the 
town  known  as  Nether-Hallam,  which  reveals  a 
shocking  and  revolting  state  of  things  as  exist- 
ing in  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  The  report  states  that  many  of  the 
cottages  in  that  district,  though  only  erected  a 
few  years  ago,  are  now  in  a state  of  dilapida- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  closed.  Many  others  are 
likewise  in  a sad  sanitary  condition,  and  are 
brought  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the  new 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  One  street  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  described  as  one  vast  piggery. 
Almost  every  one  is  said  to  keep  pigs,  the  styes 
being  close  to  tho  houses,  and,  in  summer  espe- 
cially, the  air  is  charged  with  malaria  and 
miasma,  which  spread  fever  of  a most  malignant 
character  through  the  district.  The  report 
states  that  steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
abate  this  part  of  the  nuisance.  The  drains  in 
the  district  are  reported  as  being  all  defective, 
and  emptying  themselves  on  land  where  the 
refuse  water  stands  until  it  becomes  offensive. 
In  the  case  of  one  house  in  which  eight  deaths 
had  taken  place  from  fever,  it  was  found  that 
under  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  was  a large 
cistern,  intended  to  receive  the  raiu  water  from 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  this  water  was  used  by 
the  occupiers  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes. 
On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  water  from 
the  slop-stone,  that  had  been  used  for  washing 
and  all  other  purposes,  found  its  way  into  the 


cistern.  It  appears  that]the  council  has  been 
without  a Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  upwards 
of  five  months. 


BUILDING  ON  RUBBISH-SHOOTS  AT 
HACKNEY. 

The  Poplar  Board  of  Works  have  just  been 
instrumental  in  preventing  the  erection  of 
another  colony  of  “jerry”  buildings  on  rubbish- 
shoots  at  Hackney.  A short  time  ago  the  Board 
made  a representation  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  calling  their  attention  to  an 
attempt  to  utilise  some  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Whitepost-lane,  Hackney- wick,  for  building 
purposes,  this  land  having  until  recently  been 
used  as  a rubbish- shoot.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Poplar  Board  the  chairman  said  it  was 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  he  informed 
the  Board  that  the  representation  made  by 
them  had  been  effective,  and  that  under  the 
powers  of  the  Buildings  Amendment  Act  of  last 
Session  tho  Metropolitan  Board  had  refused 
permission  to  build  on  the  land.  The  chairman 
added  that  he  thought  the  public  were  indebted 
to  the  press  for  drawing  attention  to  the  mattor 
just  at  the  right  moment.  It  was  a most  im- 
portant thing  for  public  Boards  to  know  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  is  now  vested  with 
power  sufficient  to  stop  tho  erection  of  dwellings 
on  unsuitable  ground. 


STUDY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

At  the  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Conduit- 
street,  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  took 
as  the  subject  for  a discourse  “ An  Introduction 
to  tho  Study  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  Mr.  Frank  Row- 
land in  the  chair.  The  successful  prosecution 
of  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  the  lectux-er  said, 
depends  on  certain  favourable  social  and  poli- 
tical conditions.  That  in  the  great  art  epochs 
the  system  of  art  education  and  of  art  encourage- 
ment were  always  the  same,  and  quite  different 
from  our  own.  That  art  is  the  index  of  a 
nation’s  culture,  the  outcome  and  not  the  cause 
of  civilisation.  That  every  stage  in  the  progress 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  a nation  im- 
presses its  characteristics  upon  the  art  of  the 
period.  That  the  finest,  the  highest,  kind  of  art 
is  the  flower  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture, 
and  therefore  only  found  at  the  culmination  of  a 
civilisation.  He  then  went  on  to  show  that  the 
motivo  of  “ Great  Creating  Nature,”  in  all  her 
works,  is  that  of  adaptation  to  purpose,  and  that 
the  artist,  as  the  imitator  of  nature,  as  creative 
in  a lower  sphere,  is  most  successful  when 
actuated  by  the  same  motive.  That  the  fine 
arts  aro  adaptations  to  the  senses  and  intellect 
of  man.  He  also  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  tho 
notion  that  any  production  of  nature  must  neces- 
sarily be  beautiful  though  perfectly  adapted  to 
its  purpose ; that  its  being  beautiful  depended 
upon  whether  it  was  also  in  conformity  with 
man’s  sensuous  nature.  He  then  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  tendency  of  scientific 
investigation  goes  to  prove  that  the  form  of  our 
knowledge  is  quantitative,  and  capable  of  being 
mathematically  expressed.  That  the  mean  is 
the  stable  pole  about  which  every  species  of 
phenomenon  fluctuates, — is  the  mathematical 
expression  for  rectitude  in  nature,  of  the  good 
in  morals,  and  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in 
art.  That  if  the  form  of  our  knowledge  be 
quantitative,  all  our  knowledge  is  fundamentally 
that  of  proportional  relation,  and  the  doctrine 
of  adaptation  to  purpose  resolves  itself  into  that 
of  adaptation  of  proportion  to  purpose.  All  art 
is  intrinsically  proportioned  adjustment,  not  only 
in  respect  to  form,  but  to  colour,  &c.,  and  its 
principles  are,  therefore,  capable  of  being  mathe- 
matically formulated.  Mr.  Thomas  seeks  to 
establish  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  on  a sound 
scientific  basis,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
working  to  this  end. 


The  Electric  Light  in  a Salt  Mine.— The 

practical  utility  of  the  electric  light  for  illumi- 
nating salt-mines  was  tried  in  Messrs.  Verdin  & 
Sons’  rock-salt  mine  at  Marston,  in  Cheshire,  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  experiments  being  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Welch  & Scott,  of  Manchester.  The 
mine  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England  ; its  capa- 
city is  about  seven  or  eight  acres,  the  roof  being 
supported  by  natural  pillars  of  rock-salt.  In 
the  experiments  the  electric  light  was  generated 
from  a Siemens  machine,  the  motive  power  being 
derived  from  Marshall’s  special  electric  engine. 
The  result  is  stated  to  have  been  satisfactory. 
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THE  NEW  PREFECTURE  OF  POLICE,  PARIS. Ground  Plan. 


THE  NEW  PREFECTURE  OF  POLICE, 
PARIS. 

Thouqit  M.  Juleg  Simon  once  wrolo  that 
“ the  only  stroke  of  the  pickaxe  he  could  for- 
give was  that  which  struck  down  the  Bastille, 
because  something  else  fell  with  it,”  yet  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  he  extended  his  pardon  to  the 
act  of  demoishing  the  old  Prefecture,  describing 
it  as  “ filthy  and  loathsome  ” ; which,  as  M. 
Jules  Cliretie  observed,  “ greatly  annoyed  the 
rats,  who  regretted  the  residence  of  their 
ancestors,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  con- 
duct of  M.  Le  Prefet  de  la  Seine.”  The  improve- 
ments carried  out  on  the  “Island  of  the  City” 
necessitated  the  demolition  of  a part  of  the 
dismal  Place  Danphine,  and  the  ridiculous 
column  to  the  memory  of  General  Desaix.  In 
this  work,  however,  the  Commune  took  part, 
but  from  different  motives  than  those  which 
actuated  the  Municipal  Council ; and  here 
we  are  reminded  of  what  another  French 
author  wrote  (Edmond  About),  “ Dans  les 
Ruines.”  “Wanton,  useless  destruction,”  he 
writes,  “ horrifies  me,  and  I feel,  if  I turn  to 
look  upon  the  scene,  that  my  eyes  are  accom- 
plices to  the  act ; but  those  who  raze  to  the 
ground  a dirty,  unwholesome  quarter  do  not 
destroy  for  the  pleasure  of  destroying,  they  clear 
the  space,  and  better  and  finer  buildings  are 
constructed  upon  it.  This  creative  destruction 
I admire  and  applaud.”  Paris  owes  to  this 
“ creative  destruction  ” its  finest  avenues  and 
boulevards,  some  of  its  most  refreshing  “pares” 
and  public  gardens,  and  many  of  its  noblest 
edifices,  while  the  useful  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of. 


The  new  Prefecture  of  Police  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  former,  and  it  certainly  ranks  with 
the  latter.  The  architect,  M.  Diet,  has  had  no 
small  difficulties  to  contend  with;  the  building  was 
originally  intended  to  be  on  a much  larger  scale, 
stretching  from  the  Rue  d’Harlay  to  the  Boule- 
vard du  Palais,  but  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
the  late  war,  he  had  to  reduce  his  plans  by 
nearly  one-half  ; the  consequence  is  that,  owing 
to  the  [large  increase  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Prefecture,  some  of  the  business  has  to  be 
transacted  at  the  City  barracks,  where  probably 
at  some  futuro  date  th's  whole  of  the  service 
will  be  administered,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
established  in  the  present  new  building  which 
adjoins  the  Palace  of  Justice,  having  its  front- 
age on  the  Quai  de  l’Horloge.  It  was  com- 
menced under  the  Empire,  and  formed  part  of 
the  plans  of  Baron  Haussmann,  who  entrusted 
its  design  and  construction  to  M.  Diet.  Amongst 
other  buildings  worthy  of  note  by  the  same 
architect,  we  may  mention  the  Museum  at 
Amiens,  the  Hospital  for  Lunatics  at  Charenton, 
the  Veterinary  School,  Alfort,  &c.  The  new 
Prefecture  of  Police  is  a plain  but  elegant  stone 
construction,  built  at  a cost  of  220,0001. 

The  oblique  lines  on  the  left  side  of  the  plan 
show  the  towing-path  at  the  side  of  an  arm  of 
the  Seine. 


Look  to  tlie  Cornices. — A piece  of  stone, 
weighing  ^ cwt.,  fell  from  the  cornice  of  the 
Town  Hall,  Ipswich,  a few  days  since,  striking 
a man  named  Davey  on  the  head  and  killing 
him  instantaneously.  The  fall  was  caused  by 
the  frost,  it  is  said. 


THE  OXFORD  CHANTRY  AT  LAVENH/I 

AN  ARCH .EOLOG ICAL  PUZZLE. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  little  tovj 
in  England  than  Lavenbam,  in  Suffolk.  Mi 
of  the  houses  are  excellent  examples  of  domenii 
ai’chitecture  of  the  sixteenth  century.  TH| 
is  a capital  old  cross,  and  the  parish  chujl 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Perpendicipl 
work  in  England.  It  consists  of  a nave  siicj 
aisles,  of  six  bays ; a lofty  western  toweriw 
chancel,  and  two  large  side-chapels ; a soil  . 
porch,  and  a very  curious  and  interesting  ve? a 1 
at  the  east  end.  The  whole  building  is  1st 
pendicular,  of  a very  rich  and  late  type,  vj,a 
the  exception  of  the  chancel,  which  is  1 £ 
Decorated. 

The  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  pa' 
by  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  and  partly.!!, 
a family  of  the  name  of  Sprynge  (or  Spring? 
The  porch  and  the  large  south  chapel  vi 
erected  by  John  De  Vere,  and  are  inscrtAsi 
with  the  dates  1525  and  1527.  The  roofs  of: 
church  are  richly  carved  in  oak,  and  the  fitti  8 
and  furniture  are  of  the  most  interest!!' 
description.  The  rood-screen  and  side  sere  h 
of  the  chancel  are  Decorated  in  character;  in 
the  stalls,  parcloses  of  the  chapel,  and  the  i ll 
chantry  chapels  of  wood,  miscalled  the  “Oxfo  iC 
and  “ Norfolk  ” pews,  are  probably  of  the  si  id 
age  as  the  nave  of  the  church.  Our  illustrate* 
which  is  from  a drawing  made  on  the  s 
represents  the  Oxford  “chantry.”  For  tl  < 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  previous  to  the  Rd:  0 
mation,  these  so-called  “pews”  were, inrea: 
the  private  chantries  or  chapels  of  theDe  Ve'  EX 
and  probably  of  the  Springs.  Unfortunate. ■; 
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late  of  both  these  works  is  unknown  ; nor 
y reliable  information  to  be  obtained  con- 
ng  them.  Both  of  them,  but  more  especially 
'xford  chantry,  exhibit  most  singular  features 
sign  and  execution  ; it  is  difficult  to  say  for 
-in  whether  they  are  the  works  of  English- 
or  of  foreigners.  But  the  Oxford  chantry 
! so  strong  a resemblance  to  the  screen- 
round  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  and  to  the 
:>y-work  over  the  stalls  of  Henry  YII.’s 
al,  both  of  which  are  usually  ascribed  to 
ish  workmen,  that  it  is  possible  that  these 
jhantry  chapels  may  be  works  of  the  very 
men  who  wore  engaged  upon  Henry  VII.’s 
el.  We  are  the  more  led  to  this  supposition 
the  fact  that  these  two  chantry  chapels 
no  kind  of  resemblance  to  any  other  wood- 
, either  in  Lavenham  Church  or  in  the 
ibourhood,  not  only  as  to  their  design,  but 
is  to  their  construction  and  the  manner  in 
i the  details  are  executed.  All  the  carving 
bed  to  the  other  screen-work  in  Lavenham 
jh  is  cut  out  of  the  solid,  but  in  these  two 
;ries  it  is  made  up  of  separate  pieces  of 
, which  are  stuck  together  with  a kind  of 
and  then  attached  to  the  main  structure 
>oden  pegs,  or  fitted  into  grooves  something 
the  same  manner  as  that  adopted  by 
m cabinet-makers.  The  work,  too,  is  far 
r and  more  free  from  irregularity  of  execu- 
;han  is  usual  with  English  work  of  the 
I;  then,  again,  the  tracery  and  mullions 
l twisted,  and,  instead  of  forming  regular 
inear  patterns  or  rectangular  openings,  the 
y is  formed  by  interpenetrating  scrolls, 
i break  off  and  end  in  foliage  a little 
d the  point  of  interpenetration.  Shields 
itroduced  into  the  tracery  ; they  are 
1 by  nude  figures,  very  spiritedly  exe- 
and  partaking  more  of  the  characteristics 
uaissance  than  of  Gothic  sculpture.  We 
l havo  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  whole 
i work  to  Flemish  sculptors  were  it  not 
J curious  kind  of  fan  tracery  supporting 
per  canopies.  However,  it  must  not  be 
sed  that  this  is  at  all  like  ordinary  fan 
y,  as  the  pendentives,  instead  of  being 
rcular  in  plan,  are  very  much  flattened 
to  form  a kind  of  half  oval,  and  the 
erso  bars  of  the  tracery,  instead  of 
level,  rise  very  much  towards  the  centre ; 

> the  whole  forms  a kind  of  constructive 
ctive.  This  has  been  so  skilfully  done  that 
fficult  to  understand  it  from  a drawing, 
sason  of  this  treatment  is  obvious.  Had 
n-tracery  been  set  out  in  the  ordinary  way, 
sessive  projection  of  the  canopies  would 
nade  the  whole  composition  look  “ top- 
” On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
^withstanding  this  fan  tracery,  the  work 
nish,  and  not  English, 
ains  of  colouring  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
3 of  the  cornices,  but  as  far  as  can  be 
out,  it  seems  only  to  have  been  used 
?ly,  and  not  to  have  been  carried  over  the 
body  of  the  work,  or  even  over  the 
This  again,  is  a very  un-English  treat- 
In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  an  archaao- 


HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence, 
president,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  F.  J.  Francis,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a paper  on 
“ Hotels  and  Restaurants.”  He  commenced  by 
observing  that  the  stately  hotel,  with  its  vast 
dimensions,  architectural  pretensions,  and  luxu- 
rious fittings,  was  confessedly  an  offspring  of 
but  recent  date,  and  the  same  was  to  be  said  of 
the  modern  restaurant,  where,  without  the 
introduction  of  any  hotel  accommodation,  the 
public  had  all  the  tempting  appliances  of  the 
best  cookery,  served  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  luxury,  and  in  apartments  frequently  of 
great  architectural  elegance,  and  with  decora- 
tions that  were  only  equalled  in  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy,  or  the  gilded  salons  of  the  modern 
club-house.  The  American  hotel  was  of  enor- 
mous dimensions.  It  was  built  of  granite, 
brown  sandstone,  or  white  marble,  and  was 
seven  or  eight  stories  high.  It  had  bedrooms 
for  1,000  or  1,200  guests,  in  all  of  which  hot 
and  cold  water  was  laid  on,  and  gas  provided. 
It  had  spacious  dining  and  drawing  rooms, 
reading-rooms,  refreshment  parlours  and  bars, 
barbers’  shops,  and  baths,  and  everything 
on  the  same  scale.  It  had  a kitchen  capable 
of  furnishing  four  meals  a day  for  1,000 
people;  and  a steam  laundry,  in  which  the 
visitor  could  have  his  stock  of  soiled  linen 
washed,  dried,  starched,  ironed,  and  returned 
to  his  room  in  two  hours.  All  the  ingenuities  of 
modem  invention  were  brought  to  bear  in  these 
vast  buildings  to  abridge  manual  labour,  in- 
cluding half  a dozen  lifts  for  passengers  and 
^uffgage.  Just  as  the  large  and  well-appointed 
hotels  of  the  present  day  had  superseded  the 
dingy  lodgings  formerly  offered  by  hotels,  so 
the  modern  restaurant  might  be  said  to  havo 
superseded  the  dirty  coffee  and  chop  houses 
which  used  to  be  so  prevalent.  His  (Mr. 
Francis’s)  firm  had  been  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction  of  several  high-class  restaurants,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  give  some  particulars  of  four 
of  them,  viz.,  Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate-street ; 
the  King's  Head,  Fenchurch-street ; the  Holborn 
Restaurant ; and  the  “ Palmerston,”  Old  Broad- 
street.  In  1867  Crosby  Hall  came  into  the 
hands  of  its  present  proprietors,  and  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Francis  it  underwent  a complete  metamor- 
phosis to  adapt  it  to  its  new  uses  as  a restaurant, 
and  subsequently  an  important  addition  was 
made  on  the  northern  side  by  the  acquisition  of 
additional  ground.  Having  given  a sketch  of 
the  history  and  structural  vicissitudes  of  the 
building  since  the  time  of  its  erection  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  John  Crosby, 
an  eminent  citizen,  Mr.  Francis  said  that  the 
works  to  the  original  structure  were  carried  out 
in  1868,  and  in  1S73,  upon  an  additional  space 
of  ground  acquired,  new  buildipgs,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  style  of  the  old  building,  were 
erected,  faced  externally  with  stone,  and  with 
the  interior  decorated  similarly  to  the  remainder 
of  the  structure.  The  main  entrance  is  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  leading  to  the  council- 
room,  which  is  appropriated  as  a capacious  lun- 
cheon-bar, as  is  also  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor 
cf  the  extension.  The  floor  throughout  is  laid 
with  encaustio  tiles,  and  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  oil-colour  paintings  representing  scenes  in 
English  history,  either  connected  with  Crosby 
House,  or  contemporaneous  therewith.  The 
ceilings  are  panelled  with  Tudor  enrichments, 
the  whole  overlaid  with  polychromatic  decora- 
tion. _ In  the  banqueting-hall,  little  was  needed 
to  bring  out  the  fine  proportions  and  superb 
detail  forming  the  original  building.  An  un- 
sightly gallery  had  to  be  removed,  but  the 
windows  were  intact.  The  exquisite  bay 
window,  with  its  beautiful  groined  ceiling, 
required  nothing  but  cleansing,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  the  fine  roof,  with  its  transverse  and 
longitudinal  ribs  and  rich  traceried  insertions. 
The  Mediteval  smoking-room  consists  of  a large 
parallelogram-shaped  apartment,  with  an  arched 
recess  on  the  eastern  side,  lighted  with  deeply- 
recessed  Gothic  windows,  and  a large  oriel 
window  at  the  north  end.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  with  the  ventilation  of  this  room  by 
providing  fresh-air  inlets  behind  the  skirting, 
separate  flues  in  the  chimney-breasts,  and 
perforated  panels,  forming  distinct  air-channels, 
in  the  ceiling  for  carrying  off  the  foul  air.  This 
apartment  is  also  decorated  with  wall-paintings 
representing  historical  scenes.  The  kitchen 
department  occupies  the  second  and  third  floors 


of  the  building,  and  the  kitchen  ranges,  hot- 
plates, gas-stoves,  and  steam-boilers,  though  not 
spread  over  a large  area,  are  well  placed  for 
their  work,-  and  facilitate  economy  and  regu- 
larity of  service.  There  are  two  sets  of  double- 
acting lifts  from  the  kitchen,  having  deliveries 
at  the  luncheon-bars,  the  banqueting-hall,  and 
the  throne-room.  The  steam-boiler  serves  the 
auxiliary  purpose  of  warming  and  ventilating 
the  smoking-room.  The  King’s  Head  Tavei'n,  at 
the  corner  of  Mark-lane  and  Fenchurch-street, 
might  very  well  claim  to  be  an  example  of  the 
earliest  of  those  places  to  which  London’s 
citizens  resorted  for  rest  and  refreshment.  It 
had  the  honour  of  a visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  release  from  the  Tower. 
The  old  building,  altered  and  cut  about,  with  its 
inconvenient  kitchen  on  the  ground-floor,  audits 
irregular-shaped  rooms  and  low-pitched  ceilings, 
was  not  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  con- 
verted into  a spacious  modern  restaurant,  and 
Messrs  Francis  were  therefore  commissioned  to 
entirely  take  down  and  rebuild  the  premises. 
It  was  considered  desirable  to  have  a double 
basement,  as  the  locality  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
wine  trade,  and  the  lower  story  was  carried  to 
a depth  of  20  ft.  below  the  street-level.  The 
vaults  were  erected  at  the  outset  of  the  work 
to  form  a proper  abutment  for  keeping  up  the 
roadway,  and  fireproof  flooring,  on  Fox  & 
Barrett’s  system,  was  adopted,  both  for  the 
ground-floor  and  upper  basement.  The  lower 
basement  floor  was  asphalted,  and  the  asphalte 
was  also  laid  vertically  on  the  walls,  to  prevent 
access  of  damp  to  the  cellars.  The  principal 
entrance  is  in  Fenchurch-street,  and  leads  at 
once  into  a lobby,  from  which,  on  the  right, 
immediate  access  is  obtained  to  the  luncheon 
buffet,  60  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide.  The  mural 
decoration  adopted  for  this  room  shows  what 
may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  art  tile-painting  for 
internal  ornament.  There  is  nobuilding  in  London 
in  which  this  kind  of  tilework  has  been  so 
extensively  introduced  as  in  that  forming  the 
subject  of  this  notice.  The  whole  of  the  tile- 
work  in  this  room,  as  also  that  on  the  marble 
staircase,  the  first-floor  vestibule,  the  Queen’s 
dining-room,  and  the  smoking-room,  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gibbs,  of  Blooms- 
bury-street,  and  possess  considerable  artistic 
merit ; and  although  the  original  cost  is  con- 
siderable, yet,  being  of  so  enduring  a material 
and  so  readily  cleaned,  it  may  be  safely  com- 
mended to  notice  and  adoption.  In  the  arched 
recesses  in  the  luncheon  buffet,  the  art  - tile 
paintings  illustrate  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
The  counter-front,  the  panelled  ceiling,  and  the 
gas  lanterns  and  pendants, — the  latter  by 
Messrs.  Verity,  of  King-street,  Covent-garden, — 
are  all  designed  with  special  reference  to  the 
architecture  of  the  building.  Underneath  the 
luncheon  buffet,  and  approached  from  a stair- 
case of  good  proportions,  is  the  chop  and  grill 
room,  62  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  thoroughly 
ventilated  by  windows  at  each  end,  and  also  by 
a ventilating  cornice  all  round  the  room,  com- 
municating with  a large  vertical  zinc  tube 
running  to  the  top  of  the  building,  connected 
with  the  flue  of  the  grill,  and  ventilating  the 
room.  A Sicilian  marble  staircase,  6 ft.  wide, 
leads  to  the  Queen’s  dining-room,  which  is  ou 
the  first  floor,  and  is  60  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide, 
without  any  internal  piers  or  columns.  The 
ceiling  of  this  apartment  is  composed  of  a series 
of  geometric  panels,  with  foliated  enrichments, 
and  the  walls  exhibit  a series  of  illustrations,  iu 
art  tiles,  of  Tennyson’s  works.  The  gas  chande- 
liers were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Verity,  of  Covent- 
garden,  and  the  chimney-pieces  by  Mr.  Anstey, 
of  Alpha-road.  A spacious  serving- room  is 
situated  on  this  floor,  in  close  contiguity  with 
the  dining-room,  and  communicating  by  lifts 
with  the  kitchens  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
On  the  second  floor,  the  smoking-room,  35  ft.  by 
31  ft.,  occupies  the  most  important  position.  It 
is  carried  through  two  floors,  and  is  provided  with 
a gallery  all  round.  It  is  lighted  by  two  rows  of 
windows  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  and  also  by 
a large  central  skylight,  starting  with  a cove, 
and  provided  with  vertical  and  sloping  lights, 
with  a sun-burner  in  the  centre.  The  walls  are 
decorated  with  painted  tiles,  the  spaces  under 
the  gallery  and  between  the  windows  consisting 
of  a series  illustrating  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man. 
The  wall  spaces  on  the  gallery  level  are  decollated 
with  tile  panels  containing  representations  of 
flowers  and  birds.  Adjoining  the  smoking-room 
is  another  dining-room,  31  ft.  by  26  ft.  It  is 
called  the  Marble-room,  as  the  walls  are 
panelled,  above  the  pitch-pine  dado,  with 
coloured  Italian  marbles.  Above  the  marble 


i puzzle,  and  in  the  absence  of  documentary 
ce  we  can  only  hazard  a few  conjectures 
id  upon  the  history  of  works  which  exhibit 
l:s  of  somewhat  similar  character.  A good 
if  the  carving  which  adorned  the  lower 
ihas  been  taken  away,  and  much  of  that 
|is  left  is  loose,  so  that  it  might  easily  be 
;id  by  those  mischievous  persons  who  are 
; habit  of  collecting  souvenirs  of  their 
o celebrated  buildings.  These  loose  frag- 
Ishould  be  immediately  made  secure  with 
;i  pegs,  or  even  with  glue. 


Strike  in  Glasgow. — The  400  riveters 
Struck  work  on  the  Clyde  last  October 
1 a reduction  of  7a  per  cent,  have  now 
ped  to  be  taken  on  at  the  reduction.  The 
s have  replied  that  the  work  they  left  is 
ung  efficiently  done  by  apprentices,  or 
by  men  not  formerly  instructed  in 
pi  ancl  by  non-union  riveters.  If,  how- 
ny  more  men  are  needed,  employment 
offered  them  ; but  the  non-unionists  will 
ined  in  any  case.  The  immediate  results 
strike  have  been  the  loss  to  the  400  men 
uck  of  about  14,0001. ; the  loss  of  very 
nore  to  some  thousands  of  others  who, 
their  action,  would  have  been  engaged 
| shipyards  ; the  loss  to  the  district  of 
contracts  which  have  had  to  be  declined ; 
J great  increase  in  number  of  the  so- 
nemployed. — Glasgow  News. 
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work  are  carved  oak  panels,  illuminated  -with 
heraldic  shields.  This  dining-room  opens  into  a 
small  private  dining-room,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  The 
kitchen  and  scullery  are  placed  on  the  third 
floor.  The  floors  of  both  are  covered  with 
chequered  iron  plates,  screwed  to  the  boards, 
with  white-lead  and  felt  joints,  and  turned  up 
2 in.  all  round  next  the  wall,  with  overflow-pipe 
between  the  joists  to  take  away  any  overflow  of 
water.  The  larder  is  on  the  fourth  floor.  On 
the  same  floor  as  the  kitchen  is  a large  baker’s 
oven,  in  two  compartments,  erected  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Lambeth.  It  weighs  upwards  of 
40  tons,  and  considerable  care  had  to  be  taken 
in  the  construction  to  carry  securely  so  heavy 
a weight.  Since  the  completion  of  the  structure, 
a considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
accommodation  on  the  first-floor  by  the  appro- 
priation of  a large  area,  originally  intended  for 
offices,  as  an  extra  dining-room,  and  to  be  used 
as  a reception-room  for  guests  when  large 
evening  dinners  are  served  in  the  Queen’s  Room. 
The  extra  room  thus  provided  is  50  ft.  long  and 
17  ft.  wide,  lighted  by  a range  of  seven  windows 
facing  Mark-lane.  It  is  called  the  Alabaster- 
room,  as  the  walls  all  round,  including  dados 
and  cornices,  are  lined  with  alabaster  marble- 
work,  consisting  of  a series  of  pilasters  running 
nearly  to  the  ceiling  with  moulded  and  Bunk 
panels  between.  The  exterior  elevation  consists 
of  red  bricks,  with  Portland  and  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
Elizabethan,  with  details  of  a Classic  type.  The 
Holborn  Restaurant  was  originally  a large  public 
bath,  afterwards  converted  into  a casino.  It 
was  subsequently  started  as  a restaurant 
by  an  American,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
his  hands.  About  four  years  Bince  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietor,  who 
commissioned  Messrs.  Francis  to  alter  and 
re-arrange  the  interior,  and  rebuild  the  part  in 
Holborn.  The  grand  salon  is  95  ft.  long  and 
50  ft.  in  width.  The  grill-room  is  41  ft.  by 
37  ft.  Very  little  architectural  alteration  was 
required.  The  large  dining-room,  called  the 
Prince’s  Salon,  was  formed  by  sweeping  away  a 
number  of  smaller  apartments.  The  kitchen 
and  its  accessories  were  necessarily  placed  in 
the  basemeut.  They  occupy  a position  near  the 
Lincoln’s. inn  entrance.  The  Palmerston  Restau- 
rant occupies  the  whole  of  the  basement  of 
Palmerston. buildings,  extending  from  Old  Broad- 
street  to  Bishopsgate-street.  The  premises 
were  not  originally  intended  for  the  purpose  they 
now  serve,  but  the  restaurant  has  developed 
from  a small  beginning.  There  are  entrances 
both  in  Old  Broad-street  and  Bishopsgate-street, 
and  a corridor,  12  ft.  wide,  leads  from  one  street 
to  the  other.  There  is  a spacious  luncheon- 
bar  at  the  Bishopsgate  entrance,  leading 
to  an  extensive  range  of  sky-lighted  apartments, 
in  which  there  are  eight  billiard-tables.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  the  French  dining- 
room, adjoining  which  is  the  kitchen, — one  of 
the  best  arranged  in  the  metropolis,  and  not  to 
be  excelled  for  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  Be- 
yond this,  and  nearing  Old  Broad-street,  is  the 
chop  and  grill  room,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  corridors  the  smoking-room,  leading  again 
to  the  billiard-rooms.  This  again  leads  to  the 
bodega,  or  wine-bar,  through  which  Old  Broad- 
street  is  reached.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
interior  of  the  premises  to  adapt  them  to  their 
present  purpose  necessitated  some  difficult 
uecdliug-up  of  heavy  walls  and  chimney-stacks 
more  than  100  ft.  high.  The  cellarage  in  the 
lower  basement  is  very  extensive,  exceeding 
12,000  ft.  in  area.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Francis 
described  the  new  Grand  Hotel  at  Charing- 
cross,  some  particulars  of  which  we  published 
last  week.*  He  said  that  in  magnitude  or  ela- 
boration of  finish  it  could  not  compare  with  those 
gigantic  American  palaces  to  which  he  had  already 
made  reference ; nor  could  it  pretend  to  rival  the 
H6tel  Continental  at  Paris,— a building  probably 
unsurpassed  for  its  grand  central  vestibule,  its 
table  d’hote,  its  reception-rooms,  ca/t i restaurant, 
and  smoking-rooms,  all  decorated  with  a splen- 
dour and  at  a cost  which  would  seem  to  an  out- 
sider seriously  to  peril  the  chances  of  its  com- 
mercial success.  Including  the  cost  of  the 
freehold,  it  is  credibly  stated  that  the  total 
outlay  on  the  building  had  been  700,0001.  Of 
other  buildings  of  this  class,  the  fine  Midland 
Hotel  at  St.  Pancras  Station  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  the  present  day.  For 
excellence  of  design,  and  for  minute  attention 
to  detail  in  every  part  and  in  all  trades,  Mr. 


* See  p.  136,  ante.  The  number  of  shops  to  be  provided 
is  thirteen,  and  not  sixteen,  as  there  stated. 


Francis  did  not  think  it  could  be  excelled.  The 
construction  of  its  grand  staircase,  with  its  in- 
genious groining,  was  especially  to  be  noted  as 
a most  succossful  achievement.  On  a smaller 
scale,  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel,  by  Mr.  Isaacs, 
must  be  held  to  be  a very  meritorious  work. 
Here,  again,  the  principal  staircase,  with  its 
broad  flights,  spacious  landings,  and  honest  iron 
construction,  subordinated  to  decorative  effects 
by  simple  coloured  enrichments,  was  especially 
deserving  of  praise. 


LAND  AND  LABOUR. 

Sir, — There  is  one  important  fact,  not  yet 
stated,  which  appears  to  me  to  modify  the  con- 
clusions at  which  you  arrive  in  your  articles  on 
short  time  and  the  industrial  crisis.  That  fact 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a market  for  any 
increased  production;  indeed,  notwithstanding 
the  enormously-curtailed  production  which  now 
obtains,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sell  what  is 
now  being  made.  Commercial  travellers  tell 
me  that  they  have  more  trouble  in  selling  101. 
worth  of  goods  now  than  they  had  formerly 
with  10,000t.  worth;  and  that  even  a George 
Moore  would  fail  in  getting  a line. 

The  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire  some  time  ago  thought  that  by 
lowering  wages  they  could  force  consumption, 
and  they  have  after  much  opposition  succeeded 
in  reducing  wages,  but  with  the  effect  which 
was  inevitable,  that  most  of  them  are  working 
short  time,  and  many  have  closed  altogether. 
They  cannot  sell  what  they  produce.  From  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  I learn  that  the  exports 
of  all  cotton  goods  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber last  was  5,065,4491.,  as  compared  with 
5,523,3411.  for  December,  1877,  a reduction  of 
nearly  half  a million  sterling,  or  10  per  cent.  I 
do  not  suppose  this  is  likely  to  go  on  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  but  I am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  Lancashire, 
which  is  considerable,  that  with  the  mills  and 
machinery  they  now  possess,  working  con- 
tinuously (and,  as  you  have  shown,  most  econo- 
mically) three  shifts  per  day  of  eight  hours  each, 
for  six  days  a week,  they  could  produce  the 
whole  of  the  cotton  goods  required  in  the  whole 
world,  and  they  could  beat  the  world  for  cheap- 
ness in  the  doing  of  it.  Of  course,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  or  two  would  have  to  be  repealed  to 
enable  this  to  be  done,  and  something  like 
honesty  of  work  would  have  to  be  maintained, 
which  has  not  been  the  case  of  late  years,  and 
hence  a preference  on  the  part  of  some  con- 
sumers for  the  manufactures  of  other  countries, 
and  an  effort  on  their  part  to  establish  works  of 
their  own,  as  in  India,  where  a considerable 
quantity  is  being  made. 

In  the  iron  trade,  again,  we  have  a very  much 
greater  plant  than  can  be  continuously  em- 
ployed, except  under  such  a return  of  prosperity 
as  we  had  five  years  ago.  I have  no  returns  for 
the  whole  country,  but  in  the  Staffordshire 
district,  where  there  are  about  150  smelting- 
furnaces,  less  than  fifty  are  in  blast  at  the 
present  time.  Our  total  exports  for  last  year  of 
iron  and  steel  rails  amounted  to  2,533,927 L,  as 
against  3, 096,5631.  in  1877.  In  this  article 
alone,  the  United  States,  which  six  years  ago 
took  from  us  some  600,000  to  700,000  tons,  last 
year  took  only  485  tons  iron  rails,  aud  500  tons 
steel  rails,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  rails 
of  their  own  make. 

As  I have  said  before,  the  iron  trade  to 
America  is  as  good  as  gone.  But  even  there 
the  capabilities  of  production  are  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  requirements.  From  a report 
just  published  by  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,  we  learn  that  at  the 
close  of  1878  there  were  in  the  United  States 
700  furnaces  for  the  production  of  iron,  of  which 
only  260  were  in  blast,  and  440  were  idle,  and 
yet  they  have  516,000  tons  of  pig-iron  in  stock, 
out  of  a production  of  2,382,000  tons,  an  amount 
approaching  our  own  total  make.  We  can 
never  hope,  therefore,  to  have  a resumption  of 
our  iron  trade  with  America,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  most  other  branches.  They 
have  years  ago  set  themselves  the  task  of 
becoming  self-dependent,  and  they  will,  doubt- 
less, in  time  succeed.  But,  as  things  now  stand, 
we  are  very  greatly  dependent  upon  them  for 
our  food.  In  1878,  we  took  from  them  wheat  to 
the  value  of  16,446,846/.,  as  against  13,535,2041. 
in  1877,  and  10,300,3741.  in  1876,  a constant 
and  rapidly-increasing  amount.  Our  manufac- 
tures for  them  are  decreasing,  and  our  imports 
of  food  are  increasing,  for  which  we  shall  have 
to  pay  in  coin.  And  where  is  the  money  to  come 


from  if  our  people  are  idle  ? The  disease 
protection  has  broken  out  in  Europe,  and  uni 
a drastic  remedy  is  applied,  which  seems  • 
likely,  our  trade  to  Germany,  at  least  in  ir 
will  be  shortly  closed.  The  consideration 
these  facts  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  I hi 
already  stated, — that  a re-arrangement  of  p 
ductiou  must  be  made  in  Britain.  The  alternat 
is  a wholesale  emigration  to  new  countries.  ] 
this,  we  have  the  advocacy  of  no  less  a pers 
age  than  my  Lord  Derby,  a nobleman  for  wh 
I have  great  respect.  But  will  my  Lord  beco 
the  leader  of  such  a movement,  like  Willi 
Penn  or  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  ? I fear  not. 
loves  his  country  too  well  to  leave  it,  anc 
this  be  the  case  with  a rich  noble,  why  ma; 
not  be  of  the  working  men  ? Patriotism  is 
confined  to  any  one  class,  and  if  the  produc 
alone  leave  the  country,  what  will  becom< 
the  drones,  of  whom,  I regret  to  say,  we  h 
a greater  proportion  than  any  other  counl 
and  when  the  emigrants  reach  their  new  lion 
the  greater  part  must,  perforce,  cultivate 
land,  whatever  their  former  occupation ; i 
why  may  they  not  do  this  at  home,  withon 
forced  expatriation,  when,  as  can  be  abundai 
proved,  the  laud  is  waiting  for  the  worke 
Nearly  78  millions  of  acres  exist  in  Britain, . 
less  than  half  that  number  of  souls,  all  t 
inhabit  them.  We  have  two  acres  to  one  peri 
and  yet  we  are  told  the  country  is  too  crow< 
The  fact  is  that  the  operations  of  the  1 
affecting  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  gr 
tation  of  the  workers  towards  the  iudus'. 
centres,  have  made  crowded  cities  and  dese: 
villages. 

A few  words  in  reply  to  “ P.  J.,”  who,  v 
admitting  his  comparative  ignorance  of  > 
subject,  thiuks  I am  guilty  of  a culp 
temerity  for  advocating  what  he  believes  t 
a delusion.  That  there  is  a vast  area  of  c 
vatable  land  in  England  left  untilled  I am 
tive,  because  I have  seen  it  in  the  course  o 
travels  through  it,  much  on  foot.  That  a { 
deal  of  that  which  is  said  to  be  tilled  proc 
very  much  below  its  capabilities  I hei 
believe;  and  I have  only  to  appeal  to  such; 
as  Mr.  Mechi  for  a confirmation.  Our  agi 
tural  shows  yearly  attest  the  fact  also.  I r 
quote  much  in  support,  but  will  only  c 
couple  of  experiences  given  by  the  late 
Wren  Hoskyns,  some  time  M.P.  for  Here 
himself  a landholder  and  owner.  He  sin 
“ I once  gave  a twelve  years’  lease  to  a t 
working  labourer  of  about  an  acre  of 
land,  or  what  would  have  been  land  if  il; 
not  been  an  old  gravel  quarry,  ‘ fit  to  sta 
lark,’  as  the  adjoining  farmer  (his  empl 
remarked,  looking  with  a face  of  am 
amusement  on  the  transaction, — ‘Long  li 
the  lease  was  out,  the  quarry  had,  with  by  i 
only,  become  arich-looking,  almost  level  g 
plot,  the  half  of  which,  manured  frot; 
house  and  his  pig,  with  some  horn  shavi* 
favourite  wheat  drug  of  his — did  you  ev.( 
it  ?),  [produced  a measured  crop  of  fivtj 
thirty  bushels, — more  than  any  acre  i 
parish  could  at  that  time  grow  ! ” 

Again, — “ I once  had  a snipe  farm, — yoT 
heard  of  turnip  and  barley,  aud  wheaJ 
bean  farms, — I did  not  plant  them,  the 
spontaneously,  not  singly  or  in  couples,  1| 
clouds,  and  I used  to  fire  accordingly,  a; 
do,  at  a covey  of  birds,  and  when  tl) 
retriever  brought  them  in,  all  fluff  andi| 
she  used  to  look  up  a dismal  apology  in  mi 
as  if  she  had  done  something  wrong,— r 
puppy  who  brings  a feather  to  your  feet,  ai 
a scolding,  if  you  are  out  of  sorts.  The  ; 
one  piece, — fourteen  acres, — so  far  froij 
homestead,  and  with  such  a reputation,)! 
resolved  myself  into  a committee  of  seii3 
what  to  do  with  it.  Melbourne’s  altenij 
‘ Couldn’t  we  let  it  alone  P ’ came,  liH  0 
Tempter.  Well,  suddenly,  it  seemed  <!£ 
pillow  (they  usually  come  in  the  dark)  I (ft 
idea.  In  eight-and-forty  hours  it  had  bei» 
fact, — and  more,  eight-and-twenty  facts  :4c 
for  I had  marked  out  a road  across  the  If. 
(the  field  was  of  oblong  shape),  and  drt  !’ 
the  rules,  and  taken  the  signatures,  ami 
my  own,  and  eight-and-twenty  families  "?l 
hardly  say  ‘ tenants,’  in  the  individual 
nor  would  you,  if  you  had  seen  the  pla  . 
year  on  a Sunday  afternoon)  had  each 
an  acre.  I drained  it  for  them,  and  thenilift 
them  their  rules,  for  they  were  theirs  rath  ^ 
mine,  except  one,  and  that  was  mine  only jw 
’That  no  bad  word  should  ever  be  utt°“ 
“ Coold  Blaow  ” ’ (the  patronymic  of  tt 
ment  ground).  I followed  the  Melbournei'B 
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;er  all,  I let  it  alone.  They  paid  a pound  each 
r annum, — monstrous,  doubtless ; but  they  did 
t seem  to  see  it  at  all  in  that  light. 

My  aim  was  only  to  ‘ remove  whatever  had 
idered  the  individual  from  obtaining  that 
gree  of  well-being  which  he  was  capable  of 
iching  by  exertions  according  to  the  best  of  his 
ility.’  (Consul’s  Report,  Prussia.)  The  first 
ar’s  crops  were  very  like — their  neighbours’, 
it  they  were  satisfied,  which  was  more  than 
could  say  with  my  farm,  though  the  rent 
arged  on  my  debtor  page  was  only  half  theirs, 
it  the  second  year  the  whole  scene  was 
anged.  As  I walked,  just  before  harvest  time, 
i and  down  the  allotment  road  (now  a self- 
own  chauss6e  of  eight-and-twenty  stone  con- 
butors,  — the  rolling  alone  fell  to  me),  I 
ircely  could  trust  my  eyes.  We  talk  of  ‘ look- 
y over  our  wheats  ’ ; I did  not  do  that, 
cause  I could  not, — at  least,  that  was  the 
pressiou  on  the  eye,  as  I looked  up  along  the 
m-serried  floor  of  long,  well-filled  ears  top- 
ig  the  firm,  nodulated  stems,  like  a veteran 
fiment  in  * close  order,’ — closer  could  hardly 
There  was  one  farm  in  the  parish  (not 
ne)  that  had  crops  as  good, — at  any  rate,  on 
rider  scale  of  goodness  and  quality, — but  that 
is  one  of  the  really  good  farms  of  England, — 
p reputation-maker’s.  The  rest,  in  racing 
rase,  were  ‘ nowhere.’  Considering  how 
:dly  money  is  scraped  together  in  farming, 
ave  often  thought  with  what  cheerful  honesty 
' rents  are  usually  paid.  But  the  rents  of 
ourers,  with  a bit  of  land,  have  in  my  expen- 
se been  paid,  sometimes  under  very  adverse 
tl>  with  a touching  sense  of  honour  that  has 
an  recalled  to  me  old  Wordsworth, — 

' I’vo  heard  of  hearts  unkind, — kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning, — 

Alas  ! the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning.’  ” 

t is  with  some  diffidence  I ask  you  to  print 
i long  letter,  but  the  subject  is  of  such 
reme  importance  that  I am  desirous  of  con- 
ring  such  persons  as  “ P.  J.,”  whose  “non 
minus  ” I am  confronted  with  so  frequently, 
to  the  remedy  for  these  evils,  I may  say  that 
vill  not  be  of  the  simple  nature  suggested, 
■ms  given  up  by  one  holder  cannot  be  laid 
11  of  aud  dealt  with  successfully  without  a 
itlge  in  the  conditions  of  the  holding.  We 
st  get  rid  of  the  “ dead  hand,”  and  the 
lboru  hand,”  before  we  can  do  much  towards 
incipation  of  the  land,  which  is  a question  for 
ooming  statesmen.  E.  Grimes. 

lince  writing  the  above,  I have  read  your 
t erf ul  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last 
nber  of  the  Builder,  for  which  I beg  leave 
ill  auk  you. 


1 AN  APPEAL  TO  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYED. 

jlow  long  is  this  fratricidal  contention  be- 
f!en  the  employers  and  the  employed,  these 
I)  important  estates  of  the  realm,  to  continue  ? 
ijudom  cries  aloud,  “ For  heaven’s  sake,  be 
il ! Have  not  both  of  you  got  eyes  to  see 
|,t  commerce  is  in  the  throes  of  readjust- 
ing and  that  England  can  never  again, 
i easily  as  she  did  till  within  a few  years 
:t,  monopolise  the  trade  of  the  world  ? Nor 
lit  right  or  just  that  she  should.  Other 
entries  claim  to  share  in  industries  and  com- 
'rcial  enterprises.  You  made  no  secrets  of 
jir  inventions,  nor  did  you  hesitate  to  manu- 
iture  and  to  sell  your  steam  hands  to  the 
rions.  How,  then,  can  you  be  astonished  that 
work  of  your  own  hands  should  be  turned 
jiinst  you  to  break  down  your  commercial 
''nopoly, — that  other  nations  should  compete 
th you  iu  the  marts  of  the  world?  America, 
lance,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  are 
.v  extensive  and  still  increasing  factories.  Bear 
;S  fact,  this  changed  state  of  things,  stead- 
ily in  mind,  and  also  the  inevitable  conse- 
•ince, — viz.,  the  alteration  which  must  take 
I'Ce  in  the  amount  of  goods  manufactured  in 
is  country, — production  must  inevitably  and 
lidually  contract.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten 
J't,  whilst  your  staple  industries  are  contract- 
r>  the  population  is  increasing.”  These  are 
momentous  conditions  which  have  to  be 
t and  to  be  grappled  with.  For  if  the  popu- 
flion  of  the  country  be  increasing,  whilst  the 
jnand  for  labour  is  decreasing,  there  is  no 
ver  on  earth  to  avert  the  cheapening  of  labour 
■jof  obviating  the  miseries  attendant  on  a con- 
nntly  increasing  surplus  population  of  uuem- 
'yed.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  beginning 


to  pinch.  Women  also  assert  their  right  to 
work  and  to  compete  in  many  industries  with 
men : this  increases  the  difficulty,  and  of  course 
tends  still  further  to  cheapen  labour  by  swelling 
the  supply  of  hands  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
demand. 

How  are  those  difficulties  to  be  temporised 
with  and  staved  off, — the  chances  of  misery 
and  calamity  to  be  lessened  ? It  is  quite  clear 
that,  other  things  being  equal, — coal,  machinery, 
&o., — that  that  country  will  be  able  to  pi’oduce 
cheapest  which  shall  be  able  to  obtain  the 
cheapest  human  labour.  For  the  markets  of 
the  world  will  be  held  by  the  cheapest  best. 
If  we  cannot  continue  to  produce  the  cheapest 
best,  then  the  evils  contemplated  must  be 
hastened  and  aggravated  by  a more  rapid  con- 
traction of  our  manufacturing  industries,  which 
must  lead  to  the  ultimate  transfer  of  those 
industries  to  other  peoples.  The  employers  and 
the  employed  surely,  therefore,  cannot  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  perceive  that,  if  the  manu- 
facturing trade  of  the  world  is  to  be  retained 
by  us  for  some  time  longer,  on  the  score  of 
self-preservation,  that  can  only  be  by  the 
diminution  of  the  cost  of  production  by  every 
available  means.  Employers  must  forego  in 
profits,  aud  the  employed  in  wage.  This,  or  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  manufacturingindustry 
from  these  shores  is  the  only  alternative. 

Yes  ! there  may  still  be  found  some  additional 
means  which  may  aid  us  in  staving  off  the  evil 
day.  Enterprise  may  push  our  commerce  into 
yet  unworked  regions,  but  this  can  only  be  in 
respect  to  some  of  the  rougher  staples,  and  in 
these  only  till  other  nations  shall  follow  in  our 
wake.  But  this  forcing  of  our  manufactures 
upon  other  peoples  can  scarcely  be  justified 
otherwise  than  on  the  score  of  self-preservation. 
For  it  is  a question  which  has  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
for  human  labour  is  a benefit  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  us  as  a nation,  and 
in  a purely  selfish  point  of  view ; but  that  is 
insufficient  .to  justify  it,  for  it  must  deprive 
hands  somewhere  or  other  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  of  industries.  No ! depend  upon  it, 
England  will  have  to  pass  through  a commercial 
storm  of  extreme  severity,  and  she  will  only  be 
able  to  escape  its  perils,  and  to  pass  trium- 
phantly through  it,  by  timely  taking  in  sail. 
Employers  aud  employed  must  make  mutual 
concessions,  and  the  State  must  consider  some 
organised  system  of  emigration  for  transferring 
the  surplus  population  to  the  colonies. 

The  only  possible  means,  be  it  remembered, 
for  holding  the  markets  of  the  world  is  to 
manufacture  the  cheapest  and  best,  and  em- 
ployers aud  employed  must  unite  in  friendly 
council  to  effect  this  much-to-be-desired  end. 

Meter. 


“ART  FOR  ART.” 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hall  Caine  lectured  at  the  Free 
Library,  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  January  28th, 
on  “The  Poetry  of  Pre-Raffaellitism, — Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.”  Mr.  Councillor  P.  H.  Rath- 
bone  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
crowded  and  appreciative  audience.  After 
some  general  observations  on  the  school  of 
Rossetti’s  genius,  Mr.  Caine  concluded  with  the 
following  on  art  and  morality  : — 

It  would  bo  wrong  to  say  that  Rossetti  has 
part  or  lot  with  those  false  artists,  or  no-artists, 
who  assert,  without  fear  or  shame,  that  the 
manner  of  doing  a thing  should  be  abrogated  or 
superseded  by  the  moral  purpose  of  its  being  done. 
Through  and  in  his  poetry,  as  in  his  painting, 
we  may  see  that  to  him,  as  an  artist,  the  first 
thing  is  to  do  his  work  supremely  well  for  its 
own  sake,  while  the  accident  is  the  ethical  result 
which  follows.  Rossetti  makes  no  conscious 
compromise  with  the  puritan  principle  of  doing 
good,  and  to  demand  first  of  his  poetry  the 
lesson  or  message  it  has  for  us  would  be  wilfully 
to  miss  of  pleasure  while  we  vainly  strove  for 
profit.  He  is  too  true  an  artist  to  follow  art 
into  its  byways  of  moral  significance,  and 
thereby  cripple  its  broader  aims.  But  at  the 
same  time,  all  this  absorption  of  the  artist  in  his 
art  lives  and  works  together  with  the  personal 
instincts  of  the  man.  It  is  everywhere  mixed 
with  it  and  coloured  by  it,  and  to  do  good  on 
other  grounds  is  in  Rossetti’s  art  involved  and 
included  in  being  good  on  its  own.  And  those 
who  assert  that  the  manner  of  doing  a work  is 
the  essence  of  the  work  done,  may  claim  to  be 
the  perfect  artists  by  right  of  their  passion  of 
pursuit.  They  are  assuredly  imperfect  men. 
Their  work  may  be  of  supreme  value  to  certain 


by  ways  of  art,  but  their  narrowed  aims  make  as 
feeble  an  effort  as  puritanism  ever  advanced  to 
cover  the  whole  domain  of  art.  The  colour  of 
the  picture,  and  the  music  of  the  poem  belong  to 
the  manner  of  the  artist,  and  appeal  first  to  our 
affections,  but  the  pleasure  or  even  exaltation 
of  soul  we  derive  from  them  is  due,  not  to  any 
virtue  in  themselves  so  much  as  to  their  own 
spiritual  significance  and  suggestiveness. 

But  the  manner  of  doing  a thing  can  never  bo 
more  than  a part  of  the  work  done,  and  art  has 
never  been  followed  for  its  own  sake  without  in- 
volving other  meanings,  purposes,  and  results. 
Look  broadly  at  the  Mediaeval  ages  for  evidence 
of  this  enforced  marriage  of  manner  and  mean- 
ing ; or  look  specially,  if  you  will,  at  the  age  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  artist  has  never  at  any 
time  divorced  his  moral  nature  from  his  artistic 
instinct,  and  cannot.  The  ethical  significance 
may  have  been  always  the  accident  of  his  ivork, 
but  it  has  been  always  the  essence  of  his  nature; 
and  those  artists  who,  to-day,  claim  the  supreme 
place  for  the  manner  of  their  work  are  struggling 
either  to  cheapen  the  gifts  they  have  not  got  in 
abundance,  or,  more  probably,  to  conceal  the 
quality  of  the  meaning  in  their  work,  of  which 
they  have  no  moral  cause  to  be  proud. 

You  may  know  a tree  by  its  fruits,  but  the 
fruits  are  not  the  essence  of  the  tree,  and  even 
as  an  artist’s  moral  instincts  are  so  will  his  art 
be.  His  art  cannot  escape  the  colouring  it  gets 
from  the  human  side  of  his  nature,  because  it  is 
in  the  essence  of  art  that  it  appeals  to  its  own 
highest  faculties  largely  through  the  channel  of 
moral  instincts : — that  music  is  exquisite  and 
colour  splendid,  first  because  both  have  spiritual 
significance,  and  next  because  they  respond  to 
sensuous  passion.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  pursue 
art  (for  its  own  sake)  with  an  over-ruling  moral 
instinct  that  gravitates  towards  conduct,  and 
quite  another  thing  deliberately  to  absorb  art  in 
moral  purposes.  Cowper  and  Klopstock  furnish 
well-worn^examples  of  the  trespass  of  unlovely 
morality  upon  the  truth  and  beauty  of  art ; and 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  Chas.  Beaudelain  of  the 
violent  abrogatien  of  puritanism  in  the  pursuit 
of  manner.  But  the  poetry  of  Rossetti  shows 
how  possible  it  is,  without  making  conscious 
compromise  with  the  puritan  principle  of  doing 
good,  to  be  unconsciously  making  for  moral  ends. 
This  is  because  the  basis  of  the  poet’s  nature  is 
a Hebraic  craving  for  the  correct,  and  as  the 
tree  is  bo  have  the  fruits  been.  There  is  a 
passive  puritanism  in  “ Jenny  ” which  lives  and 
works  together  with  the  artist’s  purely  artistic 
passion  for  doing  his  work  supremely  well. 
Every  thought  in  “ Dante  at  Verona”  and  “ The 
Last  Confession  ” is  mixed  with  and  coloured  by 
a personal  moral  instinct  that  is  safe  and  right. 
And  now,  looking  at  the  relation  of  art  and 
morality  as  seen  in  the  light  of  Rossetti’s 
poetry,  there  will  be  no  need  for  “ the  poor  fine 
arts  to  take  themselves  away”  from  before  the 
face  of  aggressive  puritanism  if  artists  will  look 
closely  to  it  that  the  personal  nature  which, 
without  purpose  of  their  own,  permeates  their 
work  is  such  as  will  bear  fruits  of  good  moan- 
ing. After  that,  art  for  art  by  all  means,  both 
first  and  last,  and  art  will  assuredly  bo  good  on 
other  grounds  as  well  as  good  on  her  own. 

We  cannot  easily  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  either  moral  or  artistic  self-consciousness 
can  inspire  true  art- work,  or  even  so  much  as 
nestle  at  the  root  of  it.  We  know  that  men 
have  consciously  wrought  great  work  for  the 
praise  of  achievement,  and  for  the  expression 
of  religious  feeling ; but  we  cling  to  the  belief 
that  the  noblest  and  best  has  been  done  when 
the  artist  has  forgotten  his  purpose  and  yielded 
himself  up  with  abandon  to  his  mood.  The 
sonnets  of  Rossetti’s  “ House  of  Life,”  seem  to 
our  enchanted  sense  to  have  grown  up  out  of 
Bheer  joy  of  their  own  loveliness.  Nevertheless, 
all  art  is  essentially  self-conscious,  and  between 
two  such  opposite  aims  and  forces  as  operate  in 
the  art  of  Cowper  and  in  the  art  of  Rossetti,  we 
see  only  certain  differences  of  kind  aud  measure 
of  self-consciousness.  The  inspiration  is  dead 
when  the  picture  is  painted  and  the  poem 
written.  It  is  the  key  of  the  poet’s  art  to  pro- 
long the  inspiration,  or  reproduce  it  by  memory. 
The  “ mute  inglorious  Milton  ” and  the  Milton 
of  imperishable  speech  differ  only  in  this : to 
the  one  the  angels,  whose  visitations  both 
enjoy,  comes  like  soft  music  heard  in  sleep,  and 
leaves  after  it  an  unsatisfied  yearning  and  sweet 
Badness  ; to  the  other  it  is  an  angel  to  be  wrestled 
with  the  whole  night  long,  if  perchance  with 
the  dawu  it  leaves  its  name  and  blessing  behind 
it.  And  the  most  peerless  thing  of  beauty  in 
Rossetti’s  volume  is  to  the  inspiration  which 
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induced  it,  like  Rossetti’s  “ Portrait,”  to  the  lady 
it  represented, — 

“ Less  than  her  shadow  on  the  grass, 

Or  than  her  image  iu  the  stream.” 

In  moving  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  Mr.  T.  H.  Rath  bone,  from  the  chair, 
said  the  audience  ought  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  enthusiasm  they  had  seen,  but  should  be 
put  on  their  guard  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
work  of  Rossetti.  This  remark  occasioned  the 
utmost  curiosity  amongst  the  audience,  and 
when  Mr.  Rathbone  proceeded  to  say  that 
Rossetti  was  the  greatest  painter  and  poet  of 
animal  life,  and  that  neither  his  paintings  nor 
his  poems  gave  evidence  of  acquaintance  with 
anything  but  the  purely  fleshly  side  of  human 
life,  the  consternation  felt  both  by  audience  and 
lecturer  was  very  marked.  The  poet  had 
learned  woman’s  heart,  as  Mr.  Caine  observed, 
but  everywhere  in  those  sonnets  which  they  had 
heard  so  much  extolled  was  to  be  seen  the 
sensual  side  of  Rossetti’s  nature.  Rossetti 
painted  women  without  soul,  and  depicted  the 
love  of  man  for  women,  not  man  for  man. 
These  opinions,  so  much  out  of  harmony  with 
the  lecture,  created  the  liveliest  interest,  and 
when  Mr.  Caine  rose  to  reply  to  the  vote  of 
thanks,  book  in  hand,  the  audience  manifested 
their  enjoyment  of  the  inevitable  encounter. 
He,  with  much  warmth,  retorted  upon  Mr. 
Rathbone  that  Dante  Rossetti  had  never  painted 
a “ Laus  Veneris”;  said  his  passion  for  woman 
was  not  of  the  nature  of  Swinburne’s,  but  a 
Keatsean  crystallised  passion;  and  read  the 
sonnet,  “ On  the  Refusal  of  aid  between  Nations,” 
to  refute  Mr.  Rathbone’s  charge  that  Rossetti 
cared  nothing  for  anybody  but  his  egotistical 
self.  The  warmth  of  the  reply  appeared  to  be 
relished  by  the  audience,  who  were  clearly  un- 
accustomed to  such  a collision  between  chair- 
man and  lecturer,  and  the  cheers  and  counter- 
cheers which  followed  the  points  of  each  speaker 
showed  how  eagerly  they  were  taking  sides. 
It  is  not  often  that  a purely  educational  plat- 
form is  treated  to  incidents  like  these,  and, 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  will  be  well 
for  all  parties  concerned  if  in  future  a recurrence 
of  such  a clashing  of  opinion  is  avoided. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  it  becoming 
to  apply  Buch  terms  as  “ absurd,”  “ manifestly 
absurd,”  “unfair,”  and  “misleading”  to  the 
arguments  of  an  officer  who  has  always  treated 
him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  position,  allow 
one  word  from  a surveyor  who  has  given  much 
study  to  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  Temple. 

Twelve  years  ago  I had  no  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  than 
such  as  might  be  gathered  from  your  own 
columns ; as,  for  example,  from  the  Builder  of 
December  7,  1867,  in  tho  article  on  “ The  Ninth 
Crusade.”  I knew  that  tho  question  was  rather 
angrily  debated,  but  I had  no  view  of  my  own, 
except  that  it  must  certainly  be  determinable 
by  patient  research. 

Since  that  time  I have  read  and  studied  all 
that  I could  lay  hands  on  on  the  subject,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  great  survey  of  the 
Temple  area,  and  the  rock  levels  of  the  whole 
city  of  Jerusalem,  which  it  is  evident  to  a sur- 
veyor must  form  the  basis  of  any  sound  inquiry. 

What  seemed  to  me  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the 
site  of  Solomon’s  temple  was  the  exact  accord 
of  the  three  ancient  authorities,  the  Bible, 
tho  Talmud,  and  the  works  of  Josephus, 
in  the  statement  that  the  Temple  was  on  the 
crest  of  a hill.  Unless  theBe  authorities  are 
thrown  altogether  overboard,  these  statements 
control  the  whole  question,  and  any  other  argu- 
ments must  be  subordinated  to  this  condition. 

Josephus  says  (Bell.  v.  v.  1), — To  oi  Upbv 
iSpuro  piv,  ioomp  t< prjv,  iirt  Xoi/tuv  Kuorcp »,  and 
adds  that  “ at  first  ro  uiuoraruj  \9aXapbv  was 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  temple  and  the  altar, 
for  all  around  was  precipitous  and  declining.” 
In  the  course  of  time,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the 
hill  was  raised  around  the  holy  house,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a wall.  Nothing  can  be  more  definite 
than  this  statement  made  by  a priest,  to  whom 
the  whole  area  of  the  temple  and  its  courts  was 
familiar,  and  who  was  the  historian  of  the  spot. 
He  also  says  that  the  penbolus,  or  outer  wall, 
rose  from  the  deepest  parts  of  the  <papav£  to 
300  cubits,  or  even  more,  and  that  it  contained 
stones  of  40  cubits.  These  remarks  are  quite 
intelligible  as  applying  to  the  prodigious  height 
of  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Haram  wall, 
rising  from  the  Kedron  Ravine,  on  the  lower 
courses  of  which  the  old  Phoenician  letters  occur. 


The  treatise  Parah  of  the  Talmud,  iii.  6, 
describes  the  bridge  which  was  erected,  pier 
over  arch,  and  arch  over  pier,  from  the  mountain 
of  the  Temple  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Red  Heifer. 
Tho  tract  Middoth,  II.  4,  says  that  the  eastern 
walls  of  the  Temple  were  low,  in  order  that  the 
priest  who  performed  this  sacrifice,  standing 
Pn^En  PP  UWO,  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  might  dispose  himself  right,  piDPO, 
and  look  in  through  the  gate  of  the  holy  house 
while  he  sprinkled  the  blood.  According  to  the 
Survey,  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is 
exactly  opposite  to  the  Saklirali  rock,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Temple  Hill,  so  that  a line  of 
vision  runs  directly  through  the  gates  into  the 
Holy  House,  if  there  situated.  If  the  Temple 
had  been  on  the  south-west  slope  of  the  hill  no 
such  arrangement  would  have  been  possible. 

3.  The  book  of  Genesis,  xxii.  4,  says  that 
Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place 
where  he  was  to  build  an  altar  “ afar  off.” 
pPPO  Dip£P  PX.  Now,  although  it  is  as  yet 
undecided  whether  the  spot  indicated  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  on  this  Temple  mountain, 
or,  as  contended  by  the  Samaritans,  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  could  not 
have  applied  the  expression  to  the  south-western 
slope  of  the  hill,  or  to  any  spot  but  its  summit, 
in  accordance  with  the  two  former  determina- 
tions. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  a practical  surveyor,  that 
these  three  authorities  are  so  conclusive  as  to 
the  localisation  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  and 
altar  of  Solomon  on  the  natural  rock  summit  of 
the  hill  opposite  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  discussing  any  theory  that  should 
place  it  on  the  souti-west  slope,  without 
despising  the  only  ancient  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

A Civil  Eng  inker  accustomed  to 
Trigonometrical  Survey. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — I have  read  Mr.  Evans’s  letter  with 
much  interest.  He  has  the  advantage  of  many 
among  us  in  knowing  more  than  we  do  of  the 
documentary  evidence  as  to  tho  works  carried 
on  at  St.  Alban’s  in  the  fourteenth  century.  If 
his  theory  were  correct,  that  the  existing  roof 
of  the  nave  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  many  small  difficulties  would  no 
doubt  be  explained  in  the  easiest  and  simplest 
way  possible ; and  I am  inclined  to  hope  that 
the  much  later  date  which  I gave  it  may,  on 
further  examination,  be  found  to  be  incorrect. 
But  until  I can  make  such  further  examination, 
both  of  the  nave  and  of  the  other  roofs  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Evans,  I am  bound  to  say  that  I find 
it  difficult  to  accept  his  solution. 

Now  that  the  proposed  new  roof  has  been 
conclusively  shown  to  bo  entirely  a new  inven- 
tion, and  in  no  sense  a restoration  of  anything 
that  ever  before  existed,  with  parapets,  at  St. 
Alban’s,  the  only  defence  of  the  course  which  is 
to  be  taken,  which  still  remains  unassailed,  is 
the  statement  that  it  was  what  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  had  himself  intended  to  do.  Nobody  has 
yet  given  us  the  authority  for  this  statement. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  told  the  Conservation  Committee 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  that,  curiously 
enough,  his  father  had  never  mentioned  the 
subject  to  him,  and  he  could,  therefore,  only 
conjecture  what  he  might  have  done.  It  so 
happens  that,  in  looking  over  some  old  letters 
the  other  day,  I came  on  one  of  Sir  Gilbert’s, 
dated  October  24,  1867,  which  answers  with 
singular  exactness  for  the  coarse  which  he 
would  have  advised.  He  was  writing  to  me 
about  some  works  which  had  been  executed  in  a 
Scotch  cathedral  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
sulting architect,  and  these  are  his  words: — “ I 

found  that  had  reported  that  the  old 

roof  must  be  taken  off,  and  I at  once  expressed 
my  consternation  at  such  an  idea,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  would  follow  my  advice  ; instead 
of  which  he  got  sanction  for  carrying  out  his 
own  views,  set  to  work,  and  before  I heard  more 
he  had  it  nearly  all  off.  I then,  finding  that  he 
might  quite  well  have  saved  it,  withdrew  in 
disgust.  It  was  a roof  of  Scotch  fir  of  the  same 
age  with  the  ceiling,  and  made  expressly  for  its 
support.”  Ho  concluded  his  letter,  knowing 
that  I was  on  the  point  of  going  into  Scotland, 
with  these  words, — “ I -wish  you  would  do  any- 
thing you  can  to  call  attention  to  anything  which 
is  being  done  wrong.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  words  more 
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applicable  than  these  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s,  not 
only  to  the  destructive  scheme  proposed  at  St. 
Alban’s,  but  also  to  the  course  which  I and 
other  architects  have  taken  in  “ calling  atten- 
tion” to  it.  George  Edmund  Street. 


Sir, — The  Builder  has  placed  us  all  under 
immeasurable  obligation  by  the  course  it  has 
taken  in  the  matter  of  the  roof  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  (may  I here  plead  for  the  retention  of 
the  familiar  old  name  “ Abbey”  ?). 

If  the  proposal  to  erect  a high-pitched  roof 
had  been  carried  without  protest,  then,  indeed, 
would  the  whole  architectural  profession  have 
earned,  and  well  merited,  the  severest  blame.. 
Condemning  a fairly  sound  roof  as  “ruinous”- 
and  “ rotten,”  ignoring  the  actual  markings  of 
the  old  roof  on  the  western  face  of  the  tower,: 
and  imagining  a non-existent  roof-line, — all 
these  have  a very  bad  sound  indeed. 

The  Faculty  Committee  seem  to  have  beenl 
driven  by  a kind  of  fate  into  antagonism  with1 
all  our  leading  architects,  and  are  now  appa-r 
rently  prepared  to  meet  all  opposition  to  their; 
proposed  proceedings  by  masterly  immobility,  i 

I do  think  we  are  entitled  to  some  facts  with* 
reference  to  the  proposed  roof-line,  which  no  onei 
that  I can  hear  of  has  yet  been  able  to  find  or* 
the  tower. 

As  an  outsider,  I would  ask  to  be  allowed  t(  I 
protest  against  the  somewhat  contemptuous 
style  in  which  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott  has  thought  fi'i 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Neale’s  labours ; for  it  is  such! 
labours  as  his,  with  earnestness  and  thorough^ 
ness  as  their  characteristics,  carried  out,  moreij 
over,  with  a zeal  and  an  enthusiasm  bordering  ors 
self-denial,  that  can  alone  save  the  profession  oni 
architecture  from  becoming,  in  this  countrjtj 
what,  according  to  some,  it  has  already  become! 
a lifeless,  copying  trade.  Mr.  Neale  is  deservinpj 
of  our  most  hearty  thanks,  for  when  his  admin* 
able  drawings  were  published  in  the  Builder , thlpj 
controversy  began  for  us  who  had  not  actuallijfl 
explored  the  roof  of  St.  Alban’B  Abbey. 

A Layman. 


Sir, — You  must  forgive  me  if  I dare  to  as:i| 
you  to  print  so  astounding  an  assertion  as  thi  J 
I am  absolutely  amused  with  the  archteologic  J 
odium  engendered  by  the  controversy  on  SH 
Alban’s  Abbey  roof.  Though  “ damns,”  even  w 
Bob  Acres’s  time,  were  deemed  old-fashioned,  thi* 
live  again  in  our  own  later  day  of  resuscitatiiB 
and  revival.  One  man,  who  evidently  believ ; 
in  “ conservative  restoration,”  whatever  thi 
may  be  ; in  the  “ credit  of  tho  whole  professii 
of  architects,”  which,  I may  add,  is  seriousi 
impaired  when  one  member  attempts  to  on 
another  from  an  important  post ; and  in  “ hone: 
acquiescence,”  seems  determined  not  to  1 
others  scrape  an  intimacy  with  the  walls  : 
which  he  claims  a unique  and  student-like  rigl 
Another  man  does  “ not  wish  to  enter  into  t>H 
controversy,”  and  then  writes  a column  anafl 
half  of  the  Builder  about  it.  A third  wants:™ 
know  why  the  Institute  of  Architects  * does  nlfl 
“do  something,”  just  as  the  Liberals  used'#* 
taunt  the  Conservative  party,  which,  once  M 
power,  generally  shows  itself  too  active.  Thi  ■ 
another  gentleman,  forgetting  the  advice  tfl 
“ shun  Carlylese,”  writes  quotations  with  a fi  i i 
Saxon  emphasis,  as  if  readers  of  newspapipd 
were  not  sufficiently  perplexed  already.  Mi 
of  the  combatants  seem  to  sign  themselufH 
fellows  of  the  Society  of  AmateurB,  as  iius 
Edmund  has  styled  the  “Antiquaries,”  a socitms 
always  youthfully  hot  and  artistically  indigna  qii 
Dear,  dear  sir,  in  the  fear  of  bores,  and  Lai 
the  love  of  good  words, — not  to  mention  g(  -at) 
language, — let  there  be  an  end  of  the  pitch-pi]l-dc 
rafter-and-flat-oak-ceiling  fight,  and  thus  obi  ) ? 

An  Old  Friend'  si. 


The  Royal  Institution.— At  the  last  gene 
monthly  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  War:jY/ 
de  la  Rue,  F.R.S.,  was  elected  secretary  of  . . ; 
Royal  Institution,  and  Mr.  William  Spottiswoc^al 
Pres.  R.S.,  was  elected  manager.  The  Rd:  vt 
Institution  must  feel  proud. 


* In  justice  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  it  sb  . ; J 
bo  repeated  that  the  council  passed,  some  time  ago.'i 
important  resolution  with  reference  to  St.  Alban's  Ca  .a'dl 
dral  roof,  which  was  noticed  in  the  Times  and  iu  ouru  c 
columns.  The  wording  of  it  was  : — 

“That  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Br:  '1. ■ [ 
Architects,  having  learnt  from  John  Oldrid  Scott,  Fell  ,M 
that  he  is  sati.fied  there  is  no  ditliculty  whatever  in  re  a 
ing  the  oak  roof  now  existing  over  the  nave  of  St.  Alt'i  . ^ 
Cathedral,  express  their  opinion  that  iu  that  case  it  wt  | * 
be  most  desirable  to  abandon  the  proposal  to  erect  at  :- > 4 
roof  over  the  same." — Passed  16th  December,  1878,  . '8Vi 
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ANCIENT  ART  AND  THE  ANCIENT 
GEOMETRY. 

We  aro  informed  that  the  paper  on  “ The  con- 
don  between  Ancient  Art  and  the  Ancient 
ometry,  as  illustrated  by  the  Works  of  the 
;e  of  Pericles,”  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Pennethorne 
der  brother  of  the  late  Sir  James  Pennethorne, 
3 the  author  of  a recent  important  work  on 
i “ Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient  Arohitec- 
•e  ”),  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
te  of  British  Architects,  will  bo  explained  by 
ginal  drawings  made  expressly  for  the  lecture 
Mr.  John  Robinson.  The  sketches  made  by 
■.  Pennethorne  many  years  ago  in  Egypt  and 
Greece  will  also  be  exhibited.  The  paper 
tees  the  origin  of  Greek  art  from  the  early 
yptian  monuments,  and  likewise  endeavours 
Bhow  the  possibility  of  recovering  from  the 
trble  remains  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the 
fient  theory  of  proportion,  and  the  methods 
it  were  employed  by  the  Athenian  architects 
correcting  these  first-given  proportions,  so  that 
j temples  when  erected  should  present  to  the 
ictator  the  same  relation  of  the  parts 
each  other  as  that  in  which  they  were 
ginally  designed.  Mr.  Pennethorne  has  also 
suggested  theory  referring  to  the  curvature 
the  horizontal  lines  in  the  Greek  Temples, 
[ether  with  the  geometrical  methods  of 
[igning  the  Greek  mouldings  and  ornaments, 
jt  seems  to  us  that  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
ich  is  to  take  place  on  Monday  next,  10th  of 
jruary,  is  most  opportune, — more  especially 
ause  in  M.  Lesueur’s  book  just  published  it 
laid  down  that  the  curved  horizontal  lines 
•wn  to  exist  in  the  steps  and  cornices  of  the 
thenon  are  due  to  the  effect  of  settlement. 
:h  a statement  from  a member  of  the  Insti- 
i of  France,  and  a gentleman  who,  perhaps, 
mg  the  many  celebrated  French  architects 
been  longest  before  the  public,  cannot  be 
wed  to  remain  unanswered. 


E BATTERSEA  AND  CHELSEA  OLD 
BRIDGE. 

PROPOSED  NEW  BRIDGE. 
he  impending  opening  to  the  public,  free,  of 
tersea  old  bridge,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
mes  Bridges,  has  led  to  a proposal  for  the 
iitruction  of  an  entirely  new  bridge  between 
' two  sides  of  the  river.  The  proposal  has 
kinated  with  the  Chelsea  vestry,  who  are 
King  the  co-operation  of  the  Battersea  vestry. 
| Chelsea  local  authorities  urge  that,  on  the 
j Battersea  Bridge  being  opened  free  to  the 
ilic,  and  being  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
(ropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Board  will  be 
ler  the  necessity  of  expending  a large  sum  of 
iiey  upon  it  in  consequence  of  its  present 
•jiyed  condition,  or  of  erecting  an  entirely 
'■  bridge  on  the  site  ; and  it  is  urged  that,  in 
fj  event  of  the  erection  of  a new  bridge  being 
faded  upon,  it  should  be  built  higher  up  the 
Jir  from  a point  at  the  western  end  of 
fyne-walk,  formerly  known  as  Cremorne- 
.3,  Chelsea,  and,  crossing  the  river,  Bhould 
oninate  at  a point  to  the  eastward  of  Bat- 
liea  Church,  from  which  an  approach  should 
[;made  to  Battersea  High-Btreet.  It  is  con- 
led  that  a new  bridge  erected  between  these 
iits  would  be  a great  public  accommodation 
e to  the  western  parts  of  Kensington  and 
Isea,  and  also  to  the  western  partB  of  Wands- 
ith  and  Clapham  Junction  district,  all  of 
:ch  neighbourhoods  are  enormously  increasing 
bopulatiou. 


Engineers’  Spelling. — At  the  recent  meet- 
lof  the  Cyrstal  Palace  School  of  Engineering, 
Harrison  Hayter,  C.E.,  who  presided,  said 
it  the  examiners  of  the  school  had  combined 
h their  praise  of  the  students’  work  a little 
icial  comment  upon  their  spelling.  It  was 
ited  out,  for  example,  that  “ knoch  ” was 
31y  a fair  orthographic  symbol  for  “ notch.” 
die  other  hand,  the  lad  who  spelt  “hydraulic” 
hydrolick,” — was  a little  too  fond  of 
inetic  spelling.  Mr.  Hayter,  however,  re- 
ded the  examiners  that  education  in  these 
. ute  details  has  only  recently  been  expected 
mgineers.  In  his  younger  days  many  clever 
iineers  were  comparatively  unlettered.  He 
w one  particularly  able  fellow,  the  admira- 
of  his  profession,  who  puzzled  all  his  com- 
>s  by  the  use  after  his  name  of  the  two 
3i’s  “ S.I.”  At  length  some  one  was  bold 
ugh  to  ask  what  they  meant.  What  was  the 
ver  ? “ Civil  Engineer.” 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society 
for  the  present  year  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst. 
The  President,  Mr.  R.  P.  Spice,  presented  pre- 
miums of  books  for  papers  read  during  the  past 
year,  viz. : — To  Mr.  Henry  S.  Copland,  for  his 
paper  on  “ Modern  Roadway  Construction,”  and 
to  Mr.  George  G.  Andre,  for  his  paper  on  the 
“ Application  of  Electricity  to  the  Ignition  of 
Blasting  Charges.”  The  President  then  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  Glancing 
in  passing  at  the  causes  and  results  of  the 
present  general  commercial  depression,  Mr.  Spice 
specially  referred  to  the  circumstance  that  some 
of  the  markets  of  the  world, — formerly  open  to 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers, — have  been 
virtually  closed  to  us  by  the  lamentable  return 
to  the  old  system  of  so-called  “ protective 
duties,”  the  application  of  which  to  our  manu- 
factures amounts  to  the  positive  prevention  of 
the  people  from  continuing  to  be  our  customers, 
their  statesmen, — blind  to  the  best  and  lasting 
interests  of  the  masses, — having  determined  so 
to  favour  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  soundest  principles  of 
political  economy.  Mr.  Spice  then  gave  an 
exhaustive  resumd  of  the  progress  of  electric 
lighting  during  the  past  year,  the  advances 
made  in  which,  he  observed,  had  been  very 
marked.  He  described  the  various  systems 
of  electric  lighting  which  were  now  before  the 
public  in  a practical  form,  and  pointed  out 
the  extent  of  their  application  in  England. 
The  JablochkofE  light  had  been  experimentally 
tried  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  in  Billingsgate 
Market,  and  was  now  under  trial  on  the  Thames 
Embankment.  It  had  also  been  tried  at  West- 
gate-on-Sea  for  twenty -four  nights,  and  its  cost 
carefully  ascertained.  For  fuel,  JablochkofE 
candles,  and  attendance  for  the  six  lamps  used, 
the  cost  was  40J.  9s.  4d.  The  cost  of  gas  at 
Westgate  prices  (6s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet)  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  illumination  would 
be  161.  15s.  4d.,  whilst  at  London  prices  (3s.  6d. 
per  1,000  feet)  it  would  only  be  71.  18s.  9d.  The 
Rapieff,  the  Serrin,  the  Siemens,  the  Lontin,  the 
Wallace,  the  Werdermann,  the  Van  der  Weyde, 
and  the  Wilde  electric  light  Bystems  were 
successively  described,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Rapieff  light  at  the  Times  Office,  and  of  the 
Wallace  light  at  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Station  in  Liverpool-street  noticed.  In  summing 
up  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  electric 
system,  the  President  observed  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that,  for  special  purposes, 
where  a high  standard  of  illumination  was  a 
sine  qud  non,  and  where  the  extra  expense  it 
entailed  was  of  no  moment,  that  light  would 
find  a wide  field  for  its  adoption. 


ART  COPYRIGHT. 

A meeting  of  artists  and  others  interested  in 
this  subject  was  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
Bond-street,  on  the  1st  inst. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
said  he  had  called  the  meeting  in  consequence 
of  having  received  numerous  letters  from  artists 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  some  expression  of 
feeling  on  their  part  before  effect  was  given  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  recent  Royal  Com- 
mission. He  understood  that  the  Government 
intended  immediate  legislation  on  the  subject. 
At  present  the  law  was  very  anomalous,  and  its 
effect  was  to  give  neither  the  purchaser  nor  the 
producer  of  a picture  any  claim  to  the  copyright 
except  by  special  contract  and  in  the  case  of 
works  done  on  commission.  That  such  a state 
of  things  should  exist  seemed  to  him  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  legislation  of  England,  and  it  was 
high  time  Borne  more  complete  form  of  laws 
should  be  promulgated.  He  found  among  the 
Commissioners, — first,  the  president,  who  repre- 
sented the  Government ; several  lawyers  ; two 
literary  men,  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Trollope ; a 
scientific  gentleman  ; a musician,  Sir  J.  Bene- 
dict; but  there  was  not  a man  having  any 
interest  in  art.  No  representative  of  the  interests 
of  art  was  nominated  on  the  Commission, — a 
most  unfortunate  circumstance,  and  one  which, 
probably,  had  affected  the  resolutions  of  the 
Commission  very  injuriously  in  the  interests  of 
art.  The  laws  respecting  painting,  drawing, 
photographs,  and  sculpture  had  been  framed  at 
different  times,  and,  therefore,  there  was  little 
or  no  uniformity  in  them.  There  was  great 
dispai'ity  in  regard  to  copyright  in  them,  both 
as  to  the  time  they  enjoyed  protection  and  also 
in  other  divisions  of  the  matter.  Hitherto 
artists  had  enjoyed  copyright  during  life  and 


seven  years  after  death.  With  regard  to  sculp 
ture,  it  had  been  fourteen  years  after  produc 
tion  and  fourteen  years  after  if  the  sculptor  wa 
then  alive.  By  the  present  law,  if  an  artist  sold 
a picture  without  having  the  copyright  reserved 
to  him,  he  lost  possession  of  it,  while  the  right 
did  not  vest  in  the  purchaser  unless  there  was  a 
written  agreement  to  that  effect.  The  copy- 
right became  the  property  of  anybody  who 
wished  to  make  use  of  the  idea  which  ought  to 
belong  to  the  artist.  If  a painting  or  art-work 
was  done  on  commission,  then  the  right  belonged 
to  the  commission,  and  ceased  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  artist.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
fresh  legislation  was  needed  on  that  point. 
Such  an  anomaly  had  never  before  existed  iu 
English  law,  and  he  thought  he  expressed  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting  in  saying  that  artists 
were  grateful  to  the  Government  for  proposing 
to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Field  having  recounted  the  history  of 
artistic  copyright  legislation  from  Hogarth’s 
time  to  the  present  day,  and  remarked  that 
painters  only  asked  that  they  should  not  be 
placed  in  a worse  position  than  a mechanic  with 
a box  of  chemicals, 

Mr.  Richmond  moved : — 

“That,  while  welcoming  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com 
mission  as  exposing  the  grave  defects  of  the  existing  law  of 
artistic  copyright,  and  recognising  the  value  of  many  of  its 
recommendations,  this  meeting  is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that,  in  regard  to  its  main  provisions,  the  interests  of  the 
public  could  be  as  adequately  secured  by  means  less  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  art.” 

Mr.  Albert  Moore  seconded  the  proposition 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Fripp,  seconded  by  Mr.  Keeloy 
Halsewell,  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  portraits  and  replicas,  the 
right  of  reproduction  should  remain  with  tho 
painter,  unless  he  specifically  parted  with  it. 

Mr.  A.  Lucas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sadler,  moved 
an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission. 

The  amendment  was  lost;  the  original  reso- 
lution was  then  carried  all  but  unanimously. 

Mr.  Herkomer  proposed  the  third  resolution : 

“ That  while  admitting  the  value  of  registration  ns 
applied  to  forms  of  art  like  photography  and  engraving, 
which  are  susceptible  of  exact  and  perfect  mechanicnl 
reproduction,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  it  would 
prove  a vexatious  and  ineffective  mode  of  protection  for 
the  design  in  works  of  imaginative  art,  of  which  the  value 
depends  upon  the  handiwork  of  the  artist  himself  in  tho 
expression  or  embodiment  of  such  design,  and  which  are, 
therefore,  incapable  of  precise  verification  by  means  of 
description  or  copy.” 

Mr.  John  Leighton  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried,  there  being  only  one 
dissentient. 

Messrs.  Fripp,  Richmond,  A.  Moore,  and 
Herkomer  were  nominated  as  a deputation  to 
bring  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  to  the 
notice  of  the  Government,  and  the  proceedings 
ended  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


ILLICIT  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Derby  master-painters,  fancying  them* 
selves  aggrieved  because  the  painting  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum  was,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  architect,  Mr.  Freeman,  of 
Bolton,  given  to  a Manchester  firm,  have  met 
and  passed  a resolution  disapproving  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Free  Library  Committee  in 
letting  the  job  go  out  of  the  town.  But  our 
present  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  refer  to  this 
alleged  grievance  as  to  call  attention  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  Derby  and  Derbyshire 
Gazette  of  the  24th  ult.,  in  which  paper,  under 
the  head  of  “ Local  Gossip,”  some  comments 
were  made  on  the  meeting.  We  extract  the 
following  passages : — 

“ The  committee  were  greatly  to  blame  if 
they  left  themselves  in  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  their  architect.  We  do  not  for  a moment 
insinuate  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  done  or  would 
do  anything  unprofessional  or  dishonourable. 
But  we  happen  to  have  had  a little  experience  in 
building,  and  that  experience  has  taugh  t us  that 
it  is  not  unprofessional  or  dishonourable  for 
architects  to  receive  a commission  upon  orders 
that  come  through  them  for  decorating  and  fur- 
nishing the  edifices  which  they  erect.  Supposing 
that  Mr.  Freeman  is  above  such  a practice,  he 
would  yet  naturally  be  predisposed  to  favour 
tradesmen  in  his  own  locality,  or  known  to  him 
from  previous  transactions.” 

Judging  from  the  sentence  which  we  have 
italicised,  the  writer  must  have  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  his  “little  experience”  ; and  he 
seems  to  be  utterly  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
any  member  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of  British 
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Architects  (a  body  which  is  admittedly  at  the 
head  of  the  architectural  profession)  who  can 
be  proved  guilty  of  receiving  such  illicit  com- 
missions is  liable  to  instant  expulsion  from  its 
ranks.  This  shows  that  the  Institute’s  idea  of 
“unprofessional”  or  “dishonourable”  conduct 
does  not  exactly  agree  with  that  of  the  writer 
in  the  Derby  Gazette. 


THE  DWELLING-HOUSE. 

The  second  course  of  Cantor  lectures  (Society 
of  Arts)  will  be  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A., 
on  “ Dwelling-houses  : their  Sanitary  Construc- 
tion and  Arrangements.”  It  will  consist  of  six 
lectures,  to  be  given  on  the  following  dates : — 

Feb.  17. — Situation  and  Structure  of  House. — 
Drainage  of  soil,  foundations,  walls,  roof,  rain- 
water pipes,  &c. 

Feb.  24. — Ventilation,  Wanning,  and  Light, 
ing. — Size  of  rooms,  overcrowding,  ventilators, 
stoves,  lights,  &c. 

March  3. — Water  Supply. — Sources,  systems 
of  service,  cisterns,  pipes,  filters,  &c. 

March  10. — Removal  of  Refuse  Matters. — Dust, 
kitchen  refuse,  earth  closets,  &c.  Conservancy 
and  water  carriage  systems  compai’ed. 

March  17. — Sewerage. — Main  sewers  and  house 
branches,  traps,  ventilation,  &c. 

March  21. — Water-closets,  Sinks,  and  Baths. — 
Arrangements  of  pipes,  traps,  &c. 

The  course  will  be  illustrated  by  specimens 
and  models  fiom  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. 


LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS. 

Messrs.  John  Hardman  & Co.  have  recently 
rebuilt  their  London  premises  at  13,  King 
William-street,  Charing-cross,  where  they  have 
been  established  since  1851.  The  new  show- 
rooms and  packing-rooms  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  building.  The  principal 
room  is  24  ft.  high,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted 
for  the  display  of  large  coronas,  Ac.,  which  can 
be  suspended  at  a good  height,  and  by  means  of 
a special  arrangement  of  pipes  and  connexions 
gas-fittings  can  be  temporarily  lighted  up  for 
inspection  when  required.  The  lighting  of  the 
rooms  is  by  ventilating  globe  pendants,  which 
Messrs.  Hardman  have  specially  made  for  the 
purpose, — some  in  brass,  and  others  in  brass  and 
wrought-iron,  all  the  ventilating-pipes  being  of 
copper,  which  will  become  in  time  of  a rich 
brown  colour.  The  products  of  the  burnt  gas 
being  led  away  by  these  pipes,  and  an  equable 
temperature  maintained  throughout  the  pre- 
mises by  a heating  apparatus  in  the  basement, 
any  considerable  injury  to  highly-finished  metal 
work  will  be  avoided.  All  small  articles  are 
Bhown  in  wainscot  dust-proof  cases,  some  of 
them  being  iron  plated,  and  connected  with 
electric  alarums  by  Messrs.  Comyn,  Ching,  & Co. 
Stained  glass  will  fill  the  lantern  lights,  and 
wall  decoration  of  different  types  will  be 
introduced  in  panels  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose ; showing  thus  specimens  of  other 
arts  now  practised  by  Messrs.  Hardman 
for  a good  number  of  years, — glass  paint- 
ing, fcr  instance,  since  1848.  All  the 
metal  fittings  have  been  specially  designed. 
The  woodwork  is  all  in  pitch-pine  and  wainscot. 
Mr.  J.  Stannah  has  fitted  up  powerful  hand- 
lifts,  by  which  large  cases  can  be  carried  from 
the  street  to  the  packing-rooms,  and  articles  for 
exhibition  lifted  to  and  from  the  basement  and 
show-rooms.  Messrs.  Lott  & Son,  of  Fulham- 
road,  were  the  builders,  who  carried  out  the 
work  under  Messrs.  J.  & S.  Flint  Clarkson, 
architects,  Great  Ormond-sfcreet. 


FROST  AND  WATER  PIPES. 

Sir, — Water  in  freezing  expands  with  enor- 
mous force.  If  a tap  be  turned  during  the 
freezing  up  a puff  of  air  will  result,  showing 
that  the  air  in  the  pipe  is  becoming  compressed. 

What  I have  found  to  be  a simple  remedy  is, 
to  leave  a tap  or  taps  at  the  lowest  point  of 
drawing  off,  dribbling  say  120  drops  a minute, 
and  although  the  pipes  may  ultimately  freeze 
up  they  will  not  burst,  as  the  ice  then  expands 
along  the  length  of  the  pipe  instead  of  across  it. 

It  is  best,  of  course,  to  empty  the  pipes,  and 
a stop-cock  next  the  cistern  on  the  down  pipe, 
or  a service-box  in  the  cistern,  with  a spindle 
valve,  and  line  and  ring  into  the  water-closet 
below  it,  will  keep  the  cistern  full,  when  the 
taps  can  all  be  turned  on  and  left  so  during  the  | 
night.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  . 
leave  the  water-closet  traps  unsealed.  T.  G. 


DRAINAGE  PLANS. 

Featherstone  {Yorkshire). — On  the  29th  nit- 
an  inquiry  was  held  by  Mr.  John  Thornhill 
Harrison,  C.E.,  with  reference  to  the  application 
of  the  Featherstone  Local  Board  of  Health  for 
sanction  to  borrow  7,0001.  for  the  execution  of 
sewerage  works  for  three  of  the  townships 
within  their  district.  Considerable  opposition 
was  raised,  but  the  objections  were  overruled 
by  the  inspector,  who  said  he  should  report 
favourably  on  the  scheme  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Cross,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  the  local  sur- 
veyoi',  acting  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Hodson,  Price,  & Hodson,  of  Loughborough. 


LAMPS  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Sir, — An  inspection  of  the  electric  light  on 
the  Thames  Embaukment  has  suggested  the 
following  ideas  to  me,  which  I should  be  glad  to 
submit  to  those  who  are  practically  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  able,  if  neceBsai-y,  to  test 
them  by  experiment. 

With  opal  or  ground  glass  globes  of  the  den- 
sity found  necessary  to  soften  the  intensity  of 
the  light,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  latter  mainly 
radiates,  not  directly  from  the  electric  arc,  but 
from  the  intensely  illuminated  globe  which 
encloses  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  would 
not  the  use  of  much,  larger  globes,  by  which  the 
area  of  the  radiating  surface  would  be  increased, 
augment  the  percentage  of  light  utilised,  at  the 
same  time  distributing  it  in  a more  soft  and 
diffused  form  ? These  large  globes  might  also 
be  of  somewhat  less  density  than  those  now 
employed,  as  the  rays  would  not  reach  them  in 
so  concentrated  a form.  W.  B. 


GLASS  AND  IRON. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
whether,  by  contraction  or  expansion,  glass  will 
start  with  two  stars  in  the  centre  ? 

I have  had  an  extraordinary  case  occur  to  me 
in  this  way.  I have  inserted  a light  in  a 
verandah ; the  framework  was  made  of  X - 
iron,  glazed  with  26-oz.  ground  bent  glass. 
About  two  months  after  completion  one  square 
started  with  a star  in  the  centre.  I had  it 
taken  out,  but  did  not  find  it  bound  in  the  least 
in  the  frame.  That  Bquare  was  replaced  with  a 
smaller  one. 

Since  then  some  nine  months  have  elapsed, 
and  now  another  pane  has  gone,  in  a similar 
way,  with  two  stars.  As  I have  always  found 
glass,  broken  by  contraction  or  expansion,  to 
start  at  the  side  and  go  right  across  the  pane, 
I appeal  to  your  readers,  hoping  they  will  be 
able  to  give  me  some  of  their  experience. 

An  Inquiring  Tradesman. 

P.S. — I would  add  that  the  size  of  the  panes 
is  58  in.  by  22  in. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  CARVERS. 

Sir,  — In  your  impression  of  the  18th  ult. 
(page  80)  you  publish  a letter  from  Mr.  Hems 
upon  the  labour  question,  to  which  I should  have 
replied  before  had  I not  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  letter  was  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.  You  have,  however,  published  a reply 
(p.  108)  from  another  correspondent,  which  has 
again  brought  the  matter  before  my  mind.  If 
not  too  late,  may  I be  permitted  to  say  a word 
upon  the  subject  ? Mr.  Hems  seems  to  lack 
experience  when  he  says  a man  charges  Is.  per 
day  and  travelling  expenses  in  order  to  swell  up 
his  “ time-paper.”  My  experience  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  that  no  competent  man, 
except  under  pressure  of  distress,  would  accept 
country  work  without  the  usual  Is.  per  day 
extra  and  all  travelling  expenses  paid  ; and 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should,  as  there  are 
a great  many  additional  expenses  incurred  by  a 
man  being  from  home ; and  no  reasonable 
employer  would  object  to  it.;  If  Mr.  Hems  has 
paid  Is.  6d.  per  hour  to  an  incompetent  man 
who  “ does  his  beer,”  he  has  only  done  what 
employers  are  often  doing  till  they  prove  their 
man;  but  they  “sack”  the  man,  and  do  not 
write  to  the  Builder.  With  regard  to  his  clever 
little  Prussian  who  “ does  not  beer,”  and  who 
I does  not  “swell  up  his  time-paper”  with 
extras,  he,  no  doubt,  has  been  gratified  by  the 
eulogium  passed  upon  him  (that  is,  if  he  under- 
stands English) ; but  with  all  due  respect  for 


the  foreigner,  I can  testify  to  finding  as  honet 
Englishmen.  Extras  for  country  work  are  n< 
extortionate,  but  an  established  and  just  rut 
Both  foreign  and  English  assistants  can  L 
obtained  at  all  prices,  both  as  mechanics  at 
art-workmen,  but  it  is  paying  the  qualifit 
foreign  art-workman  an  ill  compliment  to  ss, 
that  he  will  work  for  less  money  than  ar, 
English  mechanic.  Jno.  Lewis  Jaquet.] 


RED  LEAD  AND  WHITE  ZINC.  j 
Sir, — I read  in  your  issue  of  January  18th  i; 
important  article  on  the  bad  effects  of  red  led) 
upon  the  men  who  clear  it  from  iron  ship 
and  on  the  necessity  of  finding  a substitute  rj 
it.  I believe  this  is  an  old  grievance,  ai 
cannot  but  express  surprise  that  the  red  led) 
has  not  long  since  been  superseded  by  soni 
harmless  and  more  effective  substance.  j 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associatitj 
I made  known  the  composition  and  propertil 
of  a new  mineral  white  invented  by  Mr.  Thomfc 
Griffiths,  of  Liverpool,  which  would  be,  both  I 
regards  efficiency  and  cost,  a very  great  rg 
provement  upon  the  dangerous  red  lead  bL 
used  so  extensively.  This  new  white,  an  oJ>i| 
sulphide  of  zinc,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  til 
most  ingenious  and  useful  discoveries  of  model 
times,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  superseij 
both  red  lead  and  [white  lead  in  all  their  appj 
cations  as  pigments  or  protective  surfaces.  J 
was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  (wherel 
received  a medal)  and  at  the  recent  Sanitarj 
Conference  at  Stafford,  under  the  name  J 
“ Griffiths’s  Patent  White,”  and  noticed  in  ti 
Builder  of  August  3rd,  1878.  I believe  ail 
that  Mr.  Griffiths  is  in  possession  of  some  restjJ 
of  experiments  of  more  than  ordinary  impqi 
ance  upon  the  protection  of  iron  surfaces  q| 
means  of  this  new  pigment,  which  can  il 
transformed  at  will  into  a kind  of  enamel :i| 
great  beauty  and  permanence ; and  it  wo’l 
certainly  be  a matter  of  great  public  utiliti! 
that  gentleman  would  consent  to  make  thlfl 
known.  T.  L.  Phipson,  Ph.D.1 


THE  STATE  OF  TRADE. 

Sir, — I have  been  looking  into  your  colunfl 
each  week  for  some  time  past,  expecting  sol 
action  to  be  taken  or  proposed  by  members* 
the  building  trades  of  London,  seeing  it  ifn 
question  of  much  importance  in  the  presw 
depressed  state  of  trade,  and  which  just  nowl 
receiving  great  attention  in  almost  every  pft 
vincial  town  in  the  kingdom.  And  why  should  ill 
the  question  of  a reduction  of  wages  or  lon|B 
hours  of  labour  be  considered  here,  when  « 
look  at  the  thousands  out  of  work,  and  find  <v 
neighbours  over  the  other  side  supplanting* 
in  nearly  every  article  of  manufactured  joineiB 
Look  at  the  vast  number  of  doors,  windows,  l I 
imported,  in  some  cases  so  low  in  price  1 1 
to  be  nearly  equal  to  what  one  has  to  pail 
joiner  here  for  labour.  Are  wo  to  stand  by  iH 
watch  these  things,  taking  no  notice  whateve  I 
For  my  own  part,  I think  not  only  build  I 
but  workmen  engaged  in  the  trade  should  tht  I 
selves  look  at  it  in  a sensible  light,  and  say  w ^ 
shall  be  done.  I maintain  that  all  classes'  I 
the  building  trade,  both  joiners,  masons,  bri  I 
layers,  and  labourers,  are  in  a worse  posit- 1 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  financial  I 
mean,  for  what  is  the  use  of  a few  extra  s ■ 
lings  per  week  if  it  has  all,  and  more,  to  be  p I 
in  extra  rents  and  cost  of  living  ? I think  tij 
should  one  and  all,  masters  and  men,  look  ira 
matters,  and  help  one  another,  the  masters)  9| 
meeting  the  men  fairly  in  an  adjustment  of  waj  /I 
and  the  men  by  agreeing  to  the  old  stanchaj 
of  fifty-six  and  a half  hours  per  week,  or  giyfl  j 
and  taking, — for  it  is  quite  certain  the  shoifa. 
hours  have  not  increased  our  trade.  Unions  iiioj 
strikes  I abhor.  I am  a working  man  myi  u, 
and  honeBtly  believe  the  above  is  one  of  j i 
many  causes  from  which  we  are  now  sufferrfli 
I trust  some  abler  pen  than  mine  will  take;Jni 
matter  np.  A Journeyman  JoinjbiH 


A New  Company,  called  the  Birmingl.iii 
House  Building,  Land,  and  Investment  C"  ft 
pany  (Limited),  has  been  registered,  wittitiH 
capital  of  50,000Z.,  in  20i.  shares.  The  object 
che  company  is  to  acquire  eligible  land  nu4 
building  purposes,  and  the  erection  thereonsoa 
good  substantial  houses  that  will  constitut.  ,;h 
sound  investment. 


Feb.  8,  1879.] 
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WELSH  PAVING. 

r, — Having  lately  made  a visit  of  inspection 
in  Penmaenmawr  quarries,  I cannot  let  the 
ctions  of  Mr.  Allison  (borough  surveyor  of 
Iford)  to  them  as  a paving-sett  producing 
re  pass  unnoticed. 

ir  experience  in  this  town  is  similar  to  Mr. 
uon’s,  that  the  blue  Welsh  sett  is  very  apt 
rear  slippery,  so  much  so  that  wo  have 
wed  a large  quantity,  and  replaced  them 
granite ; and  we  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
ion,  except  where  durability  is  the  only 
ity  to  consider,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
i paving  material. 

He  quarry  belonging  to  Messrs.  Darbyshire 
p,  produces  a material  of  a nature  totally 
irent  from  the  blue  Welsh  stone, 
s colour  is  grey,  and  the  texture  of  the 
brial  appears  coarse  enough  to  ensure  a 
[factory  foothold,  and  is  of  such  a nature  as 
(arrant  confidence  in  its  lasting  power, 
rnr  kind  insertion  of  this  letter  will,  while 
ing  to  ventilate  the  question,  do  justice  to 
p quarries  at  Penmaenmawr  which  are  not 
be  stone.  Tuos.  Longdin, 

Borough  Surveyor,  W arrington. 


OPEN  SOIL-PIPES. 

In  tlio  Builder,  January  12,  1878,  appeared  a letter 
VIr.  Norman  Shaw,  advocating  the  use  of  open  instead 
sed  soil-pipes.  In  replying  to  the  correspondence 
followed  in  your  journal,  Mr.  Shaw  writes, — “ I now 
to  the  very  serious  question  of  frost  raised  by  Mr. 
• Smith,  and  to  this  I regret  to  say  I cannot  give  an 
r based  upon  experience,— for  hard  frosts  seem  to  be 
fashion  now.” 

i yeur  we  have  had  frost  enough  to  test  the  system, 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  effect  it  has  had. 
ps  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  will  kindly  enlighten  us  upon 

5nt.  D.  B. 


DELAY  IN  BUILDING. 

— Au  old  proverb  tells  us  that  a “ nod  is  as  good  as 
I,"  &c.,  aud  though,  personally,  I am  not  a far- 
individual,  at  tho  same  time  I trust  I am  not  nlto- 
a “ blind  horse.”  If  I may  so  far  intrude  on  your 
le  space,  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  call  attention 
at  (possibly  in  my  ignorance)  I may  term  short- 
Iness  in  many,  if  not  nearly  nil,  our  “speculative” 
ra.  Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  our 
n suburbs  may  have  noticed  tho  largo  number  of 
. (I  beg  pardon),  “villas,”  standing  oftentimes  in  rows 
n six  to  twenty,  or  more,  apparently  completely 
d,  but  in  ireality  only  in  “carcass.”  Tho  sashes 
s in,  and  the  front  door  hung,  but  on  catering  you 
id  the  walls  and  partitions  either  not  touched,  or  at 
rilli  only  the  first  coat  of  plastering  on.  The  reason  of 
obvious  to  a practical  man,  for  with  weather  ns  we 
xperienced  it  this  winter  plastering  is  virtually  out 
question,  at  tho  same  time  there  must  surely  be 
Iternative. 

lend  of  mino,  who  has  been  travelling  on  the  Con- 
told  me  only  a few  days  ago  that  in  Paris  he  was 
ng  some  builders  at  work  on  a row  of  new  houses, 
a sharp  youngster,  of  not  more  than  fourteen, 
ally  asked  him  if  they  could  “make”  houses  us 
f in  England.  Naturally  my  friend  felt  somewhat 
int  at  such  a slight  on  our  national  workmanship, 
ke  a wise  man,  pocketed  his  grievance  and  took  the 
-unity  of  going  over  the  work,  where  he  found  that 
istering  was  proceeding  at  the  same  rato  as  the  car- 
, one  day  only  being  allowed  for  a coat  of  plaster  to 
How,  sir,  although  we  have  often  heard  that  “they 
igs  better  in  France,”  I cannot  comprehend  that  our 
■ymen  have  not,  up  to  tho  present  time,  brought 
mowledge  aud  experience  into  use  to  save  not  only 
but,  as  a necessary  consequence,  money,  by  com- 
; contracts  or  speculative  works  in  perhaps  hall'  the 
ow  wasted  on  them. 

conclusion,  may  I suggest  that,  if  it  is  possible  to 
ve  on  our  present  system,  some  of  our  leadiug  firms 
- test  the  question,  as  in  the  present  critical  situation 
iness,  especially  in  the  building  trades  aud  others 
■ted  with  it,  anything  that  may  tend  to  remedy  any 
■i  and  to  allow  of  buildings  being  completed  more 
y,  would  confer  a favour  on  employers  and  employed, 
uld  not  injure  the  interests  of  that  branch  of  the  trade 
:e  90  much  at  tho  mercy  of  the  weather,  viz.,  the 
Pbasteeee. 


PARTY-WALL  QUESTIONS. 

I read  with  interest  the  article  relating  to  party- 
1 .but  I have  had  matters  connected  with  this  vexed ques- 

I liich  have  never  been  settled  by  surveyors  and  owners 
^satisfaction.  I will  venture  to  mention  them.  I have 
►,jt  freehold  land,  and  when  I want  to  build  entirely 

II  own  land  I must  have  footiugs  or  fouudations  which 
® ler  than  the  party-wall.  I want  to  build,  say,  a 14-in. 
vi  Now,  if  I lay  the  first  course  with  three  bricks 

and  intend  the  upper  or  the  party  wall  to  form  mv 
iry,  mv  footings  must  project  7 in.  on  the  land 
f ing.  Now,  what  I should  like  to  know  is,  can  an 
i^'-ns  owner  of  land  prevent  auy  one  laying  the  pro- 
K foundation-courses  on  his  land  ? If  so,  then  there 
wi  be  a 7-in  space  open  up  all  the  height  of  the  party - 
‘'  land  if  my  neighbour  observes  tins  same  rule,  to  keep 
■J  fiugs  on  his  own  boundary,  then  he  loses  7 in.  outside 
Kity-wall,  making  a 14-iu.  space  to  remain  for  uo  pur- 
«[r  benefit  as  long  as  the  two  houses  stand.  I hope  I 
* iade  myself  clear,  and  shall  be  favoured  by  some 
Hienment  in  your  much-prized  paper.  I may  mention 
kl  r matter.  I sold  a freehold  house,  with  a figured 
?-.i  the  deed,  which  made  the  centre  of  tho  party- wall 


the  boundary.  I held  the  original  assignment,  which  left 
me  the  remainder  of  my  land,  viz.,  about  7 in.  wide,  and 
the  length  of  the  house,  which  was  all  I had  left  of  the 
land,  contemplating  taking  the  adjoining  laud,  and  then 
using  the  wall  for  my  own  use,  free  of  any  molestation  : 
but  some  other  builder  built  on  the  land,  aud  the  owner  of 
the  house  I sold  took  a consideration  from  the  builder  lor 
the  use  of  his  party-wall,  claiming  it  as  his ; but  I referred 
him  to  his  deed  and  miue,  which  showed  the  7-in.  slip  of 
land,  with  half  the  party-wall  still  remaining  on  my  deed  : bu  t, 
to  save  a bother,  I took  about  one-half  the  value  of  the  wa'l 
in  settlement.  Now,  these  are  nice  and  exact  questions  ; 
and  if  you  cau  throw  fight  upon  the  matter  as  regards  the 
law  or  rule  in  these  questions  in  your  valuable  paper,  I and 
many  others  will  be  interested.  I may  say  I had  no  c'ause 
relating  to  my  retaining  the  party-wall  in  the  contract  for 
sale.  Robebt  Ameex. 


HEREFORD. 

The  Sewage  Question. — The  case  of  Lloyd  v. 
The  Corporation  of  Hereford  was  before  the 
County  Court  judge  on  the  14th  ult. ; but  was 
not  proceeded  with,  inasmuch  as  the  defendants 
had  agreed  to  suspend  the  draining  of  sewage 
into  the  Wye,  or  in  default  to  pay  plaintiff  5 1.  a 
day  during  such  default. 

A Joint  Railway  Station. — The  Hereford  Times 
says  that  the  three  railway  companies  running 
into  Hereford, — the  Great  Western,  the  Midland, 
aud  the  London  and  North-Western, — have  come 
to  a final  agreement  for  the  erection  of  a joint 
station  at  Hereford,  on  the  Barton  site.  The 
cost  of  the  station  is  estimated  at  between 
50,000i.  and  60,0001. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ringshall. — Ringshall  Church,  Suffolk,  has 
just  been  re-opoued,  after  restoration  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect. 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine, 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  west  tower.  The 
walls  are  Early  English  work,  and  Mr.  Phipson 
fixes  the  date  at  from  1270  to  1300.  One  or  two 
single-light  Early  English  windows  remain,  but 
thore  are  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  win- 
dows which  are  insertions  of  later  times.  The 
east  window  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  there 
are  three  windows  in  the  Perpendicular  style  in 
the  chancel.  The  nave  and  chancel  walls  pre- 
sent a singular  appearance  externally,  as  they 
have  a considerable  “ batter”  from  tho  founda- 
tion to  the  eaves.  This  has  engendered  a sus- 
picion with  some  people  that  tho  walls  are  giving 
out,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  fouudations. 
Mr.  Phipson  pronounces  this  idea  a mistake, 
the  “ batter  ” of  the  walls  being  only  a method 
of  the  old  builders  of  reducing  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  as  they  got  higher.  The  tower  is 
large,  massive,  and  very  plain,  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  walls  are  nearly 
5 ft.  thick.  A plain  Early  English  arch,  tho 
mouldings  of  which  die  against  the  square  piers, 
connects  the  churoh  with  the  tower.  The  roof 
of  the  nave  is  the  original  tie-beam  and  king- 
post roof  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chancel 
has  a hammer-beam  roof,  which  dates  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  restoration  which  has 
just  been  finished,  the  efforts  of  the  architect 
havo  been  directed  to  the  preservation  of  all 
the  old  work  of  the  church.  The  restorers  of  a 
century  since  did  not  deal  so  lightly  or  reve- 
rently with  the  old  churches.  They  generally 
made  a clean  sweep,  and  they  appear  to  have 
done  so  at  Ringshall.  Among  the  new  works 
we  note  that  the  south-east  window  in  the 
chancel  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  total  cost  of  the 
works  has  been  about  850L 

Burnham  Ulph. — The  chancel  of  the  church 
here  has  recently  been  undergoing  repair  and 
restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipson,  architect,  Norwich.  The  east  window, 
a three-light  Early  Perpendicular  insertion,  the 
tracery  of  which  was  partly  blocked  up  by  the 
plaster  ceiling  in  the  repairs  which  took  place 
about  half  a century  ago,  has  been  thoroughly 
restored  and  glazed  with  Hartley’s  cathedral 
glass  of  light  bluo  tint,  as  has  also  the  siugle 
lancet  light  on  the  north  side.  No  remains, 
externally,  of  the  Bhape  of  the  two  south  win- 
dows were  to  be  seen,  every  vestige  of  quoin, 
cill,  arch,  &e.,  having  disappeared,  and  modern 
insertions  having  been  substituted  ; but  beneath 
the  floors  of  the  old  pews  the  workmen  after- 
wards discovered  the  remains  of  the  old  stone 
lancet  windows.  A new  steep-pitched  roof  of  i 
pitch  pine,  sized  and  varnished,  has  been  put  on. 
It  is  intended  to  put  in  new  benches  (the  floor 
for  which  is  already  down).  The  contract  was 
taken  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  Beaver. 


Bristol. — A Vestry  meeting  of  the  parish  of 
St.  George’s.  Bristol,  was  held  on  the  23rd  ult., 
when  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Philip  E.  Masey, 
architect,  London,  for  re-building  the  church 
(recently  destroyed  by  fire)  were  approved,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  apply  for  a faculty.  Mr. 
Masey,  in  his  report  accompanying  the  plans, 
makes  the  following  among  other  recommenda- 
tions: — “That  the  nave  arcade  (which  is 
seriously  dilapidated)  and  clearstory  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  the  same  windows  being  used 
again.  That  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  as  it  is  contem- 
plated to  have  a peal  of  bells,  with  the  four  old 
windows  I should  couple  other  four,  to  give 
freer  egress  to  the  sound.  As  ready  access  is 
required  to  the  ringing-loft,  the  bell-stage,  and 
top  of  tower,  it  is  needed  to  have  a staircase 
turret,  which  I purpose  adding  at  the  north-west 
corner.  This  feature  will  much  improve  also 
the  appearance  of  the  tower.  From  the  space 
necessarily  taken  up  by  the  organ,  an  extension 
of  the  vestry  is  absolutely  needed.  I purpose 
extending  the  wall  to  have  a free  area  inside  of 
17  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  to  construct  a heating- 
chamber  below.  Without  this  latter,  and  proper 
apparatus  there  can  be  no  effectual  warming  of 
the  building.  As  I hear  the  west  gallery  is  not 
needed,  the  best  thing  I can  advise  with  respect 
to  the  tower  is  to  open  out  the  archway,  and 
to  make  of  the  space  a baptistery, — in  my  opinion, 
a very  advantageous  arrangement.  On  account 
of  economy,  cleanliness,  convenience,  and  safety 
from  fire,  as  well  as  for  sesthetic  reasons, 
I recommend  that  the  whole  church  be  paved 
with  tiles  and  seated  with  chairs.  All  roofs  will, 
of  course,  be  required  to  be  new.” 

Tewkesbury. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Tewkesbury  abbey  Church  Restoration  Com- 
mittee, Sir  E.  Lechmere  in  the  chair,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  23rd,  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  re-opening 
the  abbey,  provided  it  was  not  found  to  clash 
with  the  Hereford  or  Birmingham  Musical 
Festivals.  On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  J. 
Oldrid  Scott,  it  was  resolved  that  the  organ 
be  permanently  erected  upon  a screen  in  the 
north  transept,  and  an  estimate  was  agreed  to 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Willis.  Mr.  Scott  was 
instructed  to  prepare  plans  of  the  organ-screen 
and  choir-stalls.  The  Vicar  read  a letter  from 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  respecting  the  colouring  of 
the  bosses  in  the  nave,  in  which  the  writer 
suggested  that  if  the  committee  decided  to 
carry  out  any  colouring  at  all  it  should  bo  done 
with  extreme  simplicity.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  bosses  in  the  nave  should  have  some  relief 
by  colouring,  and  that  the  Vicar  be  requested 
to  ask  Mr.  Parry  to  colour  the  first  bay,  or  first 
and  second  bays,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
hoarding,  in  the  way  suggested  in  his  letter,  as 
a specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  should 
be  done. 

Diocese  of  Lichfield. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Church  - Building 
Society  was  held  recently.  From  the  report,  it 
appeared  that  the  grants  voted  by  the  com- 
mittee during  1878  had  amounted  to  3,318£. 
6s.  8d.,  including  contributions  towards  the 
following  items : — Building  four  temporary 
churches,  containing  694  sittings,  all  free,  231i. ; 
enlarging  eight  existing  churches,  whereby  645 
sittings,  all  free  and  unappropriated,  had  been 
gained,  480J.  ; building  one  parsonage-house, 
securing  a site  for  another  house,  and  an  addi- 
tional grant  towards  a third,  326Z.  The  com- 
mittee called  attention  to  a notice,  issued  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  society’s  surveyor,  to  the 
effect  that  in  all  cases  of  application  for  aid 
towards  building,  no  existing  fabric  is  to  be 
removed,  and  no  work  begun  before  the  plans 
and  specifications  have  been  approved  by  the 
general  committee. 

Sunderland. — The  new  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Ayres  Quay,  which  was  erected  last  year  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Austin,  Johnson,  & Hicks, 
architects,  of  Newcastle,  has  just  been  conse- 
crated. The  church,  which  is  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings  to  windows,  &c.,  consists 
of  a large  nave  and  chancel  without  aisles,  and 
has  a school-room  and  vestry  underneath  the 
chancel.  The  roof,  which  is  very  high-pitched, 
is  covered  with  flat  red  tiles,  and  the  long  level 
ridge  is  broken  by  a bell-turret  above  the 
chancel  arch,  of  open  woodwork,  surmounted 
by  a spire  covered  with  load.  Seats  are  sup- 
plied for  about  500.  The  contractors  for  the 
masons’  work  were  Messrs.  W.  Scott  & Son,  of 
Sunderland ; and  the  whole  of  the  woodwork, 
including  an  octagonal  pulpit,  lectern,  and  altar- 
rail  of  carved  wainscot,  and  seats  of  pitch-pine, 
are  by  Mr.  F.  Caldcleugh,  of  Durham. 
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DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Keighley.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Baptist  Chapel  at  Slack-lane,  near  Keighley,  has 
been  laid.  Mr.  John  Jndson  is  the  architect, 
and  the  cost  will  be  3,000Z. 

Failsworth. — The  new  Unitarian  chapel  at 
Dob-lane,  Failsworth,  near  Manchester,  was 
opened  for  public  worship  on  the  22nd  ult.  The 
building  is  Gothic,  of  the  Geometric  style. 
The  principal  front  faces  Oldham-road,  which  is 
south.  At  the  west  end  is  a four-light  window, 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Edmundson, 
of  Manchester,  presented  by  the  Misses  Taylor, 
in  memory  of  their  father.  Above  this  window 
is  a bell-turret,  in  which  is  placed  a richly-toned 
boll,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  Hopgood,  London. 
The  east  gable  is  filled  with  two  two-light  win- 
dows, and  at  the  end  is  the  pulpit,  over  which 
is  a carved  canopy.  The  walls  to  the  right  and 
left  are  filled  with  arcading,  the  panels  to  be 
decorated  in  diaper  and  stencil  work.  In  front 
of  the  pulpit  is  a carved  communion-table.  The 
choir-stalls  are  situated  right  and  left  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  organ-chamber  is  in  an  arched 
recess  at  the  north-east  corner.  The  seating  is 
pitch-pine,  open,  with  carved  bench-ends.  The 
building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  on  Wagstaffe’s 
patent,  aud  lighted  by  four  coronae,  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  two  standards,  manufactured 
by  Ogden  & Co.,  Manchester.  The  roof  is  part 
open,  with  curved  braces  springing  from  stone 
shafts,  with  foliated  capitals  to  the  nnder-side 
of  the  collars.  Upon  the  whole  the  building  has 
a neat  and  pleasing  effect.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  David  Adams,  of  Har- 
purhey.  Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  of  Manchester, 
were  the  architects. 

Armagh. — The  new  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Armagh  is  nearly  completed.  It  occupies  a 
6ito  at  the  lower  corner  of  Melbonrne-terrace, 
facing  the  Mall,  and  is  being  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie, 
architects,  Belfast.  The  contract  for  the 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  James 
& Jacob  Guiler.  The  church  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  lofty  tower  and  spire  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  building.  The  main 
front  faces  towards  the  Mall.  The  principal 
material  used  is  Armagh  marble,  but  the 
dressings  are  of  Dungannon  stone.  The  style 
is  Decorated.  There  is  a great  deal  of  carved 
work  upon  the  building,  and  this  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  Mr.  Rhind  is 
the  clerk  of  works. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Eccleston. — A new  school  and  master’s  house 
have  recently  been  erected  at  Eccleston,  near 
Chester,  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster. The  whole  of  the  walls  are  of  red 
sandstone,  and  the  roofs  are  tiled.  The  win- 
dows of  the  school  have  a Gothic  character, 
with  stone  tracery,  and  are  filled  with  orna- 
mental lead  glazing.  The  gables  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  house  are  of  black  and 
white  timber  framing.  The  most  striking 
feature  outside  is  a lofty  stone  bell-turret, 
which  is  carried  up  one  angle  of  the  school,  and 
contains  a circular  stone  [staircase.  Internally 
the  walls  are  lined  with  buff  bricks,  with  a dado 
of  red  glazed  bricks.  The  new  school,  together 
with  several  others  in  the  neighbourhood  built 
at  the  cost  of  the  duke,  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  architect, 
Chester. 

Coxford.  — A new  school-church  has  been 
opened  at  Coxford,  near  Southampton.  It  has 
been  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Barlow,  the  land  being  given  by  Mr.  William 
Duke.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Rowland,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mitchell.  The  school-room,  in  which  it  is  also 
intended  to  hold  divine  service  for  the  adult 
population,  is  36  ft.  by  24  ft.  A oornice  of 
Pether’s  ornamental  bricks  and  decorated  glazed 
tiles  is  carried  along  each  side  wall  under  the 
roof-plate,  and  a set  of  subject-tiles  representing 
“ The  Parables  of  Scripture”  is  introduced  into 
the  east  wall.  The  room  is  heated  by  one  of 
Peirce’s  hot-air  fire-lump  stoves,  and  ventilated 
by  vertical  flues  in  walls.  Externally  the  build- 
ing is  of  dark  red  brick,  pointed  with  black 
mortar,  having  moulded  brick  cornices  to  eaves 
and  gables.  The  front  has  a five-light  window 
with  equilateral  pointed  arches,  and  brick 
splayed  and  moulded  mullions,  the  gable  over 
being  surmounted  by  a bell-turret. 


Clee  Hills. — New  Wesleyan  day  and  Sunday 
schools  at  Clee  Hills,  between  Ludlow  and 
Cleobury,  on  the  borders  of  Herefordshire,  have 
been  opened.  The  school  will  accommodate 
250  scholars.  The  total  cost,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  an  adjoining  site  for  a new  chapel,  is 
nearly  l,O00L  The  building  was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  Yates,  foreman  of  the  granite  works,  and 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Huntingdon.  — The  only  window  iu  the 
chancel  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Huntingdon, 
till  lately  remaining  unfilled  with  stained  glass, 
has  been  completed.  The  subject  selected  is 
“The  Last  Supper.”  Our  Lord,  represented 
in  the  act  of  blessing  the  bread,  occupies  the 
centre  light,  while  six  of  the  Apostles  are  on 
each  side  ; through  the  window  is  seen  a dis- 
tant view  of  Jerusalem  by  night.  The  artist  is 
Mr.  A.  Dixon,  of  London. 

Sheffield. — A new  window  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Denton  has  been  erected  in  All 
Saints’  Church,  Sheffield.  It  has  been  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Clutterbuck,  of  Stratford. 
It  comprises  three  lights,  the  central  one  con- 
taining a representation  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
side  lights  those  of  St.  James  and  St.  John. 
Underneath  these  are  illustrations  of  “The  Good 
Shepherd,”  carrying  lambs  in  his  arms;  “The 
Lord’s  Ascension  and  another  Gospel  sketch. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

York. — The  notice  of  a reduction  of  wages 
received  at  the  end  of  November  by  the  masons, 
bricklayers,  joiners,  labourers,  and  others  con- 
cerned in  the  building  trade  in  York  is  now 
taking  effeot,  and  the  men,  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread depression,  appear  quietly  to  accept  the 
inevitable.  The  notice  of  a reduction  of  |d.  per 
hour  in  the  masons’  wages  expired  on  the  18th 
ult.,  and  the  terms  had  been  received  without 
opposition. 

Huddersfield. — The  strike  in  the  engineer- 
ing trade  at  Huddersfield  against  an  extension 
of  the  working-hours  continues,  and  107  men 
are  on  strike. 

Alloa. — The  workmen  at  the  Alloa  Pottery 
(Messrs.  Bailey’s)  resumed  work  on  the  27th  ult. 
at  a reduction  of  10  per  cent,  from  former  rates. 
This  is  the  second  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  made 
upon  the  potters’  wages  at  Alloa  during  the  last 
eight  months. 

Wolverhampton.  — Messrs.  Fell  & Co.  and 
Messrs.  A.  Aldridge  & Co.,  brassfounders, 
Wolverhampton,  have  given  notice  of  15  per  cent, 
reduction  in  wages,  by  taking  off  a bonus  to  , 
that  amount  which  was  granted  during  the 
period  of  good  trade  in  1873.  The  men  have 
turned  out  on  strike.  Their  action  is  supported 
by  the  Birmingham  executive  of  the  Brass- 
founders’  National  Association,  and  the  places 
of  the  strike  hands  have  been  filled  up  by  non- 
unionists. 

Hanley. — At  a meeting  of  the  annual  con- 
ference of  delegates  on  Wednesday,  represent- 
ing the  Societies  of  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators of  the  Trade  Alliance  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  Hanley,  it  was  stated  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Sanley,  the  greatest  reduction  given  notice 
of  in  any  district  connected  with  the  Alliance 
was  a penny  per  hour.  The  conference  resolved 
that  the  executive  should  be  empowei'ed  to  deal 
with  the  dispute. 


Industrial  Dwellings  and  tbe  Artisans' 
DweUings  Act. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  received  a letter  from  the  Home 
Office,  transmitting  copy  of  a letter  from  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  chairman  of  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  explaining  tbe 
reasons  why  the  company  have  not  tendered 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land  advertised  to  be 
sold  for  the  purposes  of  the  Whitechapel  and 
Limehouse  Scheme  under  the  Artisans’  Dwel- 
lings Act,  1875,  and  stating  that  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  is  confident  that  the  Board,  from  their 
desire  to  give  effect  to  the  Act  in  a satisfactory 
manner  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible, 
will  be  willing  to  modify  the  form  of  tender 
already  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
difficulties  and  attracting  tenders  ; that  he 
is  anxious  that  building  operations  should  be 
commenced  early  this  spring,  and  suggesting 
a new  form  of  advertisement  for  tenders  of  a 
much  more  simple  and  elastic  character. 


RUINOUS  NEW  HOUSES. 

Metropolitan  Building  Act. — At  the  Greenw: 
Police  Court,  Mr.  Champion,  builder,  of  Lew 
ham,  appeared  to  an  adjourned  summons,  bef> 
Mr.  Balguy,  at  the  instance  of  the  Metropolit 
Board  of  Works,  to  show  cause  why  an  orn 
should  not  be  made  upon  him  to  take  doi 
three  of  six  houses  constructed  by  him  : 
Hither-green-lane,  in  December  last. 

Mr.  Badger,  the  district  surveyor  for  the  Lewis! 
division,  and  Mr.  Tabberer,  surveyor  for  the  Greenw 
division,  gave  evidence,  from  which  it  appeared  tlitf 
block  of  six  houses  had  been  put  up  ia  six  weeks  be: 
Christmas,  and  that  Mr.  Badger  had  exnmined  the  fore! 
conducting  the  building  as  to  the  mortar  that  was  b»| 
used.  On  the  21st  ana  22nd  of  December,  owing  to  | 
frost  and  thaw,  the  corner  house  and  next  house  fell,  1' 
twenty-three  hours  afterwards  a third  house  fell.  | 
mortar  used  was  said  to  feel  like  snuff  when  pinck 
between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Mr.  Carttnr,  for  the  defeuce,  observed  that  it  wouldi 
ruin  if  an  order  was  issued  for  defendant  to  pull  down'f 
three  houses,  and  called  the  managing  man  who  had  d) 
the  work  on  the  structure,  and  also  architects,  who  pt 
evidance  that  the  specimens  of  mortar  produced  were  * 
such  as  would  lead  them  to  give  a certificate  for  “ coub" 
work,”  but  that  it  was  pretty  good  mortar  for  “ specula! 
building,”  and  each  also  said,  after  inspecting  three  hou* 
there  were  many  more  worse  built  than  these,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  to  pull  them  down. 

Mr.  Balguy  said  it  was  sought  to  prove  that  Mr.  Bar" 
and  the  other  district  surveyor  had  made  too  much  of; 
danger  attending  the  structures.  The  mortar  used; 
peared  to  be  like  road  dust,  and  he  should  make  tho  o: 
asked  for,  the  work  to  be  done  in  fourteen  days. 


A NOTE. 

A concurrence  that  never  took  place  befi' 
and  that  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  foi 
again,  would  seem  to  be  worth  a passing  n ■ 
though  in  itself  of  no  consequence,  and  thij 
is  : — the  number  of  our  present  issue  is  tha'i 
this  year  of  grace,  1879.  Simple  enough  I 
unimportant ; but  it  Berves  to  bring  to . 
mind  iu  a striking  way  the  marvellous  pass 
of  time ; and,  filling  us  with  recollections  i 
thoughts,  would  lead  us  to  t&ke  tho  gq 
reader  into  confidence  at  some  length,  as  ; 
our  custom  in  earlier  and  more  “ gushil 
days.  But  the  opportunity  is  not  presi 
the  idea  has  come  too  late ; tho  papeii 
made  up,  and  for  every  line  we  add  to  : 
some  other  line  must  be  displaced.  Onef 
mark,  however,  forces  itself  upon  us,  and  i 
have  expression,  egotistical  though  it  : 
be  deemed.  Of  those  1879  weekly  nunu 
which  constitute  the  present  life  of  the  Buil 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty ; 
have  been  produced  and  issued  under  ) 
direct  personal  care  and  supervision  of  i 
present  conductor.  It  is  not  a gladdening  rr 
lection,  this  passage  of  unrecallable  tim 
this  progress  towards  the  End, — but  r 
something  to  be  able  to  say,  with  1 
upon  heart, — yes,  even  with  lips  to  Bible, — 
during  that  time  the  endeavour  has  beet 
perform  faithfully,  and  with  high  aims,! 
functions  of  such  a position ; that  self-see!.1 
has  never  been  a motive  ; that  pain  has  nji 
been  willingly  given ; that  while  we  have  Ci 
stepped  out  of  the  way  to  assist  budding  t£  i 
or  back  up  struggling  desert,  we  have  n< 
knowingly  sought  to  gratify  a personal  p i 
The  constant  endeavour  has  been  to  encout 
right  feelings,  to  afford  useful  information,^ 
to  effect  such  an  amount  of  good  as  our 
earnest,  if  humble,  efforts  could  compass.  9 
George  Gonwia 


Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  will,  we  regre^e 

learn  from  the  current  number  of  Socially 
(the  49th),  retire  from  the  editorship  of  :p 
periodical  with  the  completion  of  its  si* 
weekly  issue.  He  incidentally  mentions  ijcq 
the  reasons  for  his  retirement  have  no  refer  .; 
to  the  recent  case  of  Pepperell  v.  The  Mall 
of  Townshend.  Mr.  Hall  thanks  the  authored; 
artists  who  have  aided  him  in  the  work/.o 
says  that  the  withdrawal  of  his  Dame  fron  * 
title-page  must  be  held  as  assurance  tha  t 
ceases  entirely  to  control  or  influence  :U 
publication. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  Charing  - cror  o 

Messrs.  Chas.  Williams  & Co.  are  tho  con 
tors  for  the  ornamental  iron  roof  over  the  . 
n manger  at  the  above  buildings. 
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New  Railway  in  the  West. — The  new 

rom  Okeharapton  to  Holsworthy,  open<  d 
> 20th  ult.,  is  practically  an  extension  of 
jndon  and  South-Western  system,  though 
acted  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Com- 
The  line  has  cost  200,0007.  Messis. 
aith  & Church  were  the  engineers,  Mr. 
Relf  was  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Henry 
the  surveyor.  The  line  seems  well  con- 
ed throughout.  It  branches  off  from  the 
line  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Oke- 
fcon,  at  a point  called  Meldon  Junction,  and 
i through  the  parishes  of  Okehampton, 
iry,  Beaworthy,  Bratton  Clovelly,  North- 
talwell,  Black  Torrington,  Ashwater,  Brad- 
Cookbury,  Hollacombe,  and  reaches  the 
ius  at  Holsworthy  after  traversing  seven- 
ties and  three-quarters.  The  land  for 
g seven  miles  of  the  railway  was  given 
ir  owners,  viz.,  Archdeacon  Woollcombe, 
. W.  Medley,  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  and  Earl 
ape;  and  so  happily  were  the  negotiations 
ther  owners  conducted  that  there  has  net 
i single  dispute  to  refer  to  arbitration, 
•adients  of  this  extension  are  about  the 
is  on  the  main  line,  the  worst  being  1 in 
■unning  as  it  does  along  a ridge  of  country 
bankments  are  not  excessive,  the  deepest 
laviest  being  that  at  the  Meldon  Junction, 
half  a mile  long,  and  53  ft.  deep.  Taken 
;her,  the  earthworks  represent  915,000 
ards.  The  deepest  cutting,  50  ft.,  follows 
rk  at  Meldon.  The  cuttings  are  chiefly 
h hard  shale,  and  number  forty-two,  vary- 
m 200  to  173,000  cubic  yards.  Thirty-two 
and  occupation  road  bridges  have  had  to 
It.  As  good  stone  could  not  be  obtained 
be  line’s  commencement,  the  first  six 
i are  faced  with  brickwork  ; the  rest  are 
:ed  of  stone  from  the  quarries  near  Bea- 
and  Halwell-road  Station.  The  total 

• of  masonry  in  bridges  and  culverts  is 
L7,000  cubic  yards.  The  most  formidable 

the  viaduct  at  Holsworthy,  built  entirely 
mry,  consisting  of  eight  arches  of  50  ft. 
ch,  81  ft.  in  height,  and  it  is  463  ft.  in 
The  stone  for  this  structure  was  pro- 
from  quarries  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
larris,  near  the  Beaworthy  and  Halwell- 
ation,  and  the  string-courses,  caps,  and 
are  of  granite  from  Dartmoor. 

iemarkable  Book.— On  the  30tli  ult., 
in,  there  was  commenced  the  sale,  by 
, of  the  library  (10,000  volumes)  of  Mr. 
as  Cooke.  One  of  the  books  for  sale 
le  Freeman’s  Journal ) has  a special  and 
loly  interest  for  Irish  readers.  It  is  the 
“Mexican  Antiquities,”  by  Lord  Kings- 

i.  Lord  Kingsborough  was  the  eldest 
ihe  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  was  born  in 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
filed  in  Mexico,  and  conceived  the  idea 
ting  his  life  to  the  publication  of  a work 
ratiquities  of  that  country.  The  result 
e magnificent  volumes,  published  at  a 
t 2357.  10s.,  and  replete  with  illustra- 
lique  in  their  splendour,  their  costliness, 
ir  truth  to  nature.  Prescott,  the  great 
n of  Mexico,  wrote  of  this  work  that 
a “ munificent  undertaking,  which  no 
tnent  probably  would,  and  few  indi- 
could,  have  executed,  which  entitled  its 
:o  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  friend 
ce Lord  Kingsborough  spent  on  the 
sum  variously  stated  at  from  32,0001.  to 
, and  devoted  to  it  all  his  time,  his 

and,  in  the  end,  his  life.  When  his 
is  were  exhausted,  he  was  arrested  in 
Jp  the  suit  of  the  papermaker,  and  con- 
fix Marshalsea,  where  he  contracted  a 

j. nt  fever,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  Had 
Dappy  victim  to  enthusiasm  lived  a few 
s longer,  he  would  have  inherited  the 

* Earl  of  Kingston  and  an  income  of 
•!  a year. 

'P  Papier  Maclie. — We  have  received 
lie  Papier  Milche  Company  (Limited) 
fins  of  a new  material  in  papier  mf'.chd, 
‘file  company  have,  after  a series  of  ex- 
ists, succeeded  in  bringing  to  perfection, 
ijp  now  enabled  to  supply  all  their  unper- 
enrichment  mouldings  at  exactly  half 
figinal  price.  These  enrichments  are 
Sbt  and  strong,  and  ought  to  supersede 
| the  coarse,  common  plaster  work  used 
lornments  ” by  speculative  builders  of 
1 uses  in  the  suburbs. 


Local  Expenditure  on  Public  Works. — 

It  is  urged  that,  however  desirable  an  improve- 
ment may  be,  these  days  of  depressed  trade 
and  unemployed  labour  is  not  the  time  to  launch 
into  corporate  expenditure.  The  Wrexham 
Advertiser  says  on  this: — “To  this  argument 
there  is,  in  our  opinion,  a very  cogent  answer, 
come  from  whom  it  may.  Expenditure  upon 
town  improvements,  whether  they  be  street, 
drainage,  or  building,  means  mainly  an  expendi- 
ture on  [labour.  Stonework,  brickwork,  drain- 
age work,  imply  that  the  bulk  of  the  materials 
used  are  made  available  and  valuable  by  labour, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  local.  And  then  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  work  must  be  certainly  by 
local  labour.  Thus,  therefore,  the  local  labour 
market  is  at  once  improved  by  the  process,  and 
men  are  placed  in  a position  to  earn  a livelihood. 
The  money  thus  spent  in  wages  percolates  into 
the  tills  of  the  tradesmen,  and  assists  them  in 
tiding  over  the  bad  times.  Moreover,  labour 
and  materials  are  cheaper  at  such  times 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  ex- 
penditure of  1,0007.  can  be  secured  in  one  year 
for  a yearly  payment  of  about  557.,  extending 
over  thirty  years.  Such  an  expenditure,  when 
wisely  incurred,  not  only  benefits  the  town 
during  its  progress,  but  opens  up  new  sources 
of  revenue  afterwards,  that,  in  all  probability, 
will  more  than  recoup  the  original  outlay. 
Abundant  facts  exist  in  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  conclusion,  and  the  advocates  of  corporate 
works  need  only  prove  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  such  undertakings.” 

Fall  of  a Railway  Bridge. — On  Monday 
morning  an  accident  occurred  at  a bridge  over 
the  main  line  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway,  in  the  parish  of  Melton 
Ross,  known  as  Chalk-hill-bridge,  which  was 
near  some  lime -kilns  between  Brocklesby  and 
Barnctby  Stations,  and  formed  a connexion  of 
the  high  road  between  Grimsby  and  Brigg.  For 
some  time  the  bridge  had  evidently  been  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  the  heavy  frosts  of  the 
winter,  by  dislodging  the  foundations  and  brick- 
work, having  increased  the  danger.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  company,  therefore,  decided  upon 
its  removal,  and  had  diverted  the  highway  over 
the  railway  by  the  construction  of  a level  cross- 
ing at  a short  distance  from  the  bridge.  To 
avoid  interference  with  the  ordinary  week-day 
traffic,  and  also  the  risk  of  rubbish  falling  upon 
passenger  trains,  Sunday  night  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  removal  of  the  shattered  structure,  and 
a number  of  men  were  employed  on  the  work 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
resident  engineer  of  the  company  at  Grimsby. 
No  fewer  than  seventeen  shots  of  blasting- 
powder  were  used  without  producing  any  per- 
ceptible effect.  After  they  had  been  fired  it 
was  decided  to  pull  down  the  bridge  by  piece- 
meal, aud  when  a small  portion  of  the  brick- 
work had  been  removed, — not  less  than  half  the 
key  of  the  arch, — the  whole  structure  fell 
without  a moment’s  warning,  killing  four  men 
and  injuring  many  others. 

Burning  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Glasgow. 
The  Glasgow  Theatre  Royal,  one  of  the 
largest  aud  best  equipped  theatres  in  the 
kingdom,  was,  early  on  Sunday  morning  last, 
destroyed  by  fire.  At  the  close  of  Saturday 
night’s  performance  the  theatre  doors  were  all 
locked,  Mr.  Knapp,  the  manager,  and  a few 
gentlemen  remaining  inside.  Shortly  after  mid- 
night Mr.  Knapp  heard  a rushing  sound,  as  if 
a pipe  had  burst,  and  on  looking  into  the  theatre 
he  found  nearly  the  whole  house  in  flames,  and 
the  only  door  which  he  and  those  with  him  had 
the  means  of  opening  could  not  be  reached  for 
the  flames.  They  tried  to  burst  first  one  door, 
then  another,  but  failed,  and  it  was  only  after 
drawing  the  attention  of  people  outside,  aud 
having  a door  forcibly  opened,  that  the  party 
were  able  to  escape  from  the  fire  which  was 
fast  approaching  them.  The  theatre  was 
erected  in  1867  at  a cost  of  30,0007. 

Settling  witli  a Contractor. — The  Com- 
muneof  St.  Briac,  not  far  from  St.  Malo,  has  just 
been  deeply  moved.  It  appears  that  M.  Collin 
de  la  Contrie,  an  officer  in  the  Territorial  Army, 
and  one  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  locality, 
had  engaged  a Monsieur  Hus,  a contractor,  to 
build  a house  for  him.  A quarrel  having  arisen 
between  the  two  as  to  certain  details  of  con- 
struction, they  set  to  fightiug.  What  exactly 
followed  is  not  known,  as  there  was  no  witness 
of  the  struggle  ; but  M.  Hus  was  found  dead  on 
the  ground  with  his  head  almost  cloven  in  two 
with  a chopper,  and  M.  Collin  insensible  by  his 
side  with  his’jaw  smashed. 


Colon  al  Woods. — Messrs.  Coltart,  Smith, 
& Co.,  in  their  annual  Wood  Circular,  say,  as 
to  yellow  pi te  timber  : — “ The  import  during  the 
past  year,  although  only  a little  over  one-third 
of  that  of  1877,  has  even  been  more  than  what 
was  required,  as  the  consumption  was  on  so 
small  a scale  that  there  is  still  a heavy  stock 
left,  viz.,  1,131,000  ft.  This  is  36  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  last  year,  but  with  the  present 
small  demand  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
next  six  months’ consumption.  Freights  opened 
at  21s.  to  25s.  per  load,  but,  as  in  the  previous 
year,  they  again  declined,  touching  22a.  6d.  per 
load  in  the  mouth  of  August;  they,  however, 
immediately  afterwards  rose  to  27s.  per  load, 
which  had  the  effect  of  stopping  further  charter- 
ing and  curtailing  the  import  considerably  in 
the  fall.  The  sale3  of  Quebec  square  pine  have 
been,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at  Is.  3\d. 
per  foot  for  small  wood,  and  Is.  lOd.  per  foot 
for  17£-in.  good  fair  average,  but  latterly  sales 
have  been  made  at  2s.  to  2s.  0^d.  per  foot  for 
prime  square,  at  2s.  Id.  per  foot  for  Waney 
board,  and  at  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  10s.  per  foot  for 
two  parcels  of  St.  John’s  square  pine.  Red 
Pine: — The  import  has  bs'm  only  61,000  ft., 
against  72,000  ft.  last  year,  the  bulk  of  which 
having  consisted  of  large  sizes,  and  unusually 
good  quality,  has  met  with  ready  sale  for  special 
purposes,  at  fairly  remunerative  prices ; but 
this  article  must  become  less  saleable  than 
formerly,  in  consequence  of  pitch  pine  being 
cheaper,  cleaner,  and  better  manufactured,  espe- 
cially in  sawn-sided  wood.  The  latest  sale  was 
of  a prime  parcel  per  John  Abbott,  whioh 
realised  from  Is.  4£d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  foot, 
averaging  Is.  5±d.  per  foot.  The  present  stock 
consists  of  39,000  ft.” 

Dramage  of  Hanwell. — The  inquiry  before 
the  local  Government  inspector,  Mr.  Thornhill 
Harrison,  C.E.,  as  to  the  drainage  of  this 
town,  terminated  rather  abruptly  last  week. 
The  opponents  did  not  deny  that  the  town 
was  in  urgent  need  of  improved  sewerage 
arrangements;  but  on  this,  as  on  the  former 
occasions,  opposed  the  particular  scheme  put 
forward  as  a mischievous  absurdity  which  would 
carry  the  sewers  up  stream  instead  of  down, 
against  the  natural  inclination  of  the  ground, 
and  through  the  higher  portion  of  the  town, 
where  property  was  most  valuable.  In  this  way 
deep  tunnelling  and  very  flat  levels  would  be 
rendered  necessary.  Mr.  Harrison  said  he  should 
now  look  at  the  matter  for  himself,  without 
reference  to  what  had  gone  before,  and  upon 
the  second  day  of  the  inquiry  expressed  his 
opinion  in  decided  terms,  that  a sewer,  having 
for  three-quarters  of  a mile  so  slight  a fall  as 
that  proposed,  would  constitute  a danger  to 
the  health  of  the  town  of  Hauwell,  aud  lie  would 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
the  work  unless  it  were  shown  to  his  satisfaction 
that  no  other  scheme  was  practicable.  The  pro- 
moters said  that,  in  the  face  of  the  declaration 
made  by  the  inspector,  it  would  be  useless  for 
them  to  proceed,  and  they  accordingly  withdrew 
their  application.  Mr.  Mansergh,  Mr.  Henry 
Law,  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham, 
&c.,  came  down  specially  to  give  evidence.  Mr. 
Harrison  suggested  to  the  parties  that,  having 
fought  the  matter  out,  it  would  bo  very  desir- 
able if  they  would  now  take  united  action  in 
support  of  some  really  effective  scheme. 

The  Non- Professional  Study  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Ecclesiology. — As  having  some 
connexion  with,  if  not  entirely  arising  out  of, 
the  Builder’s  advocacy  of  the  non-professional 
study  of  architecture,  we  note  with  much  inte- 
rest that  on  Thursday  evening  last,  at  a meet- 
ing held  at  the  Chapter  House  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  a new  society,  to  be  called  “ The 
St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society,”  was  formally 
constituted,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  among 
young  men  engaged  in  the  City  the  non-profes- 
sional study  of  architecture  and  ecclesiology. 
Itis  proposed  to  make  occasional  visits  to  churches 
and  other  buildings,  under  the  guidance  of  archi- 
tects, and  to  hold  meetings  at  which  lectures  will 
be  given,  and  papers  on  architectural,  ecclesiolo- 
gical, and  cognate  subjects  read  and  discussed. 
The  annual  subscription  has  been  fixed  at  a 
scarcely  more  than  nominal  sum.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttle  worth,  M.A., 
Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  among  the 
architects  present  were  Messrs.  J.  P.  Seddon, 

G.  H.  Birch,  and  Bowes  A.  Paice.  Rules  were 
discussed  and  tentatively  agreed  to.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  ask  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  to  bo  the 
president  of  the  society.  Mr.  R.  Howard  Wall 
is  acting  as  hon.  sec.  pro  tem. 
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Tlie  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 

At  the  meetings  on  the  14th  and  21st  of 
January  a paper  was  read  “ On  the  best  Methods 
of  Railway  Construction  for  the  Development 
of  New  Countries,  as  illustrated  by  the  Railway 
Systems  of  South  Australia,”  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Patterson,  C.E.  It  was  observed  that  the  de- 
velopment of  new  countries  by  means  of  rail- 
ways was  the  most  important  function  of 
Colonial  Governments.  In  the  case  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  especially  in  Victoria,  there 
had  been  an  unwillingness  to  take  advantage 
of  the  experience  and  practice  of  older  com- 
munities ; and  the  railway  policy  had  been  the 
principal  feature  characterising  opposing  parties 
in  the  Legislature.  Prior  to  1867,  a gauge  of 
5 ft.  3 in.  had  been  adopted  in  South  Australia, 
the  lines  costing  considerably  more  than  10,0001. 
a mile,  and  the  permanent  way  being  of  a 
character  entirely  unsuited  to  the  climate  j 
but  in  that  year,  owing  to  popular  agitation, 
a cheaper  system  was  introduced.  The  exist- 
ing gauge  was  extended,  but  of  a much  lighter 
type  ; and  the  3 ft.  6 in.  gauge  was  introduced 
for  districts  separated  from  the  broad-gauge 
lines.  An  extension  of  the  main  line  northwards 
from  Adelaide  for  seventy  miles  on  the  broad 
gauge  had  cost  5,247 J.  per  mile.  A description 
of  this  line,  which  was  of  an  easy  character,  was 
given.  The  author  referred  to  the  evils  of  the 
break  of  gauge.  Queensland  had  adopted  a 
gauge  of  3 ft.  6 in. ; New  South  Wales,  a gauge 
of  4 ft.  in. ; Victoria,  one  of  5 ft.  3 in. ; and 
South  Australia  had  gauges  of  both  extremes. 

The  Midland  Land  and  Investment 
Corporation,  Limited. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  shareholders  of  the  Midland  Land 
aud  Investment  Corporation,  held  at  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Mr.  I'.  S.  Bolton  (chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors),  presiding,  said,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  that  the 
business  of  the  company  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  buying  and  developing  of  estates,  the 
making  of  advances  on  freehold  and  leasehold 
property;  and  that  the  company’s  chief  aim  was 
not  to  gain  a high  interest,  but  to  create  good 
ground-rents,  and  make  their  profits  on  the 
sale  of  such  ground-rents.  Looking  at  the  long- 
continued  stagnation  of  trade,  the  annual  report 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  acceptable.  On 
this  occasion  they  did  not  propose  to  increase 
the  dividend  or  to  give  a bonus,  but  to  declare 
a dividend  of  15  per  cent.,  and  to  carry  8,000 1. 
over  as  a surplus  reserve  fund.  The  report  was 
then  adopted.  In  response  to  the  appeal  ad- 
dressed to  the  large  landowners  of  the  district, 
1001.  were  voted  to  the  Mayor’s  Relief  Fund. 

Engraving  by  Electricity. — According  to 
L’ Electricity,  means  have  been  found  to  engrave 
upon  stone  or  metal  by  the  effect  of  a voltaic 
arc  produced  from  the  point  of  a pencil.  It  is 
said  that  by  these  means,  an  artist  can  himself 
reproduce,  immediately  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  skilled  workman  or  mechanic,  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  designs.  If  this 
statement  can  be  confirmed,  adds  the  Electrician, 
it  will  be  of  no  small  interest  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  illustrated  papers. 

Manchester  City  Surveyorship.  — Mr. 
John  Allison  was  on  Wednesday  appointed  to 
the  office  of  City  Surveyor  of  Manchester,  at  a 
Balary  of  1,0001.  per  annum.  There  were  forty- 
nine  candidates. 


Tlia  National  Portrait  Gallery. — The 

Prime  Minister  ha3  appointed  Sir  Richard 
Wallace  to  the  vacant  trusteeship  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations,  tj  61  aud  66,  High-street,  Kingsland. 
Messrs.  Wnymouth  & Sou,  architects  : — 

8hellield  £ Prebble  £317  0 0 

Sawyer  260  0 0 

Shurmur  269  0 0 


For  the  ereetiou  of  St.  Fetor's  Church,  Upper  Holloway. 
Mr.  C.  I..  Luck,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  North- 
croft.  Son,  £ Neighbour;  — 


Wood,  Brothers  

£8,160 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Higgs  £ Hill 

7,931 

0 

0 

Patrick  

7,971 

0 

0 

Wall,  Brothers 

7,699 

0 

0 

A'.tchison  £ Walker 

7,439 

0 

0 

Maryland  

7,225 

0 

0 

Mauley  

6,999 

0 

0 

ilook  £ Oidrey  

6*738 

0 

0 

For  the  construction  of  sewers  in  Priory -road,  Alexaudra- 
road,  and  hilburn-vale,  Kiiburn,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  engineer 
Williams,  Sou,  & Wallington  ...  £8,859  0 0 ! 


Dickinson  8,169  0 O 

Cardus  8,117  0 0 

Crockett 7,300  0 0 

Webster  6,933  0 0 

Maxwell  6.8C0  0 0 

Stevens  &Co. 6,3  .0  0 0 

Bell  6,295  0 0 

Young  & Co 6,119  0 0 

Watts  6,100  0 0 

Hook  £ Oldrey 5,999  0 0 

Nowell  & Hobson 6,9y0  0 0 

Mowleai  & Co 5,100  0 0 

Killingback 4,850  0 0 ! 


For  an  additional  story  to  the  Sussex  Hotel,  Cliftonville, 
Brighton.  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Hyde,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied 

Cheeseman £1,499  0 0 

Lockyer  1,417  0 0 

Garrett 1,380  0 0 

Bolting  1,310  0 0 

Parsons  & Son  1,276  0 0 

Patching  £ Son  1,186  0 0 


For  additional  story  to  33  and  31,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard 
and  12,  Old  Change,  for  Mr.  Coe.  Mr.  B.  Tubberer 
architect : — 

Crabb  £739  0 0 

Saunders  630  0 0 

Marks 590  0 0 

Cohen 570  0 0 

Johnson  £ Co.  (accepted) 559  0 0 


F.  8.  Archer,  architect ; — 

Coombs  £3,837  0 0 

Johnson  £ Co 3,071  0 0 

Watson  & Dermott 2,719  0 0 


For  alterations  aud  additions,  Little  Sutton,  Chiswick. 
Ir.  Wm.  Emerson,  architect : — 

Haward,  Brothers  £5,404  0 0 

Lascelles 6,331  0 0 

Colls 5,251  0 0 

Adamson  £ Son  (accepted)  4,121  0 0 


Islington,  for  Mr.  T.  K,  Koberts.  Mr.  H.  Ough,  archi- 
tect : — 

Sage £1,650  0 0! 

Keid 1,179  10  0 

Coombes  & Son 1,154  0 9 

Shapley  1,080  0 0 

Emerv 1,057  0 0 

Palmer  699  0 0 1 


for  Mr.  James  Watney.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect  ; — 

Grimwood  & Sous  £845  0 0 

Godden  813  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted)  793  0 0 


For  additions  to  schools,  ‘William-street.  Ilammersm 
for  the  Loudon  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  It.  Kobson,  ai 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Nicholls  ; — 

Jerrard  £1.995  0 0 : 

It  anki  a 4,968  0 


lyerman . 

H ook  £ Oldrey .. 

Hobson  

Scrivener  £ Co... 

Thompson  

Higgs  £ HiU 

Shephard 

Tongue  


0 0 


4,922  0 0 
4,837  0 * 
4,886  0 
4,840  0 
4,098  0 
4,609  0 
4,505  0 


For  alterations  to  the  Mail  Coach,  Camomile-Sti; 
Bishopsgate-street,  for  Mr.  J.  Blyth  :— 

Grimwood  & So:; ..£379  0 0 ' 

Carey  395  0 

Hebb  275  0 

Taylor  £ Parlitt  (accepted)  269  0 


For  new  kitchen,  &c.,  at  the  Amersham  Arms 
cross-road,  for  Mr.  W.  Agate.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hunt 
architect  : — 

Thomas  £270  0 ( 

Bedman 243  0 

Holloway  239  0 1 

Smith  (accepted) 198  0 
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On  the  Study  of  True 
Comfort  in  Archi- 
tectural Design. 

F it  be  asked  what 
is  the  first  requisite 
for  the  architect  to 
bear  in  mind  in  pre- 
paring a design  for 
a dwelliDg-bouse, 
we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that 
the  reply  should  be, 
domestic  comfort. 
Under  that  term 
wo,  of  course,  in- 
clude thoroughly 
good  sanitary  ar- 
rangements; as,  in 
the  absence  of  due 
attention  to  that 
part  of  the  case, 
»rt  will  prove  both  illusory  and  transient, 
v if  it  be  asked  what  is  the  object  which 
uilder  who  works,  not  on  commission  or 
' contract,  but  on  speculation,  first  pro- 
to himself,  there  can  be  but  little  hesita- 
n giving  the  reply, — profit.  We  are  not 
ing  with  any  disrespect  of  the  fair  profit 
tde.  That  gain  is,  indeed,  the  very  cause 
e existence  of  trades  and  tradesmen, 
rtheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
loles,  that  of  comfort,  and  that  of  profit, 
a themselves  opposed.  The  reasonable 
t or  owner  who  seeks  for  comfort  must  be 
red  to  pay  the  fair  price  for  his  house, 
ling  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  trades- 
As  to  the  modest  commission  of  the 
tect,  we  cannot  fairly  debit  bis  client 
any  outlay  on  that  score,  because,  if 
n is  determined  to  build,  this  payment 
iably  saves  itself,  and  that  generally  many 
1 over. 

the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that 
much  of  that  building  which  has  so  happily 
formed  much  of  the  aspect  of  London  has 
of  a speculative  nature.  The  erection 
certain  class  of  house,  superior,  it  may  be, 
lose  formerly  built  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ie  anticipation  that  tenants  will  be  forth. 

‘ ng,  is  indeed  speculation  ; but  it  is  specula- 
te a very  desirable  nature.  Against  such 
prise  we  should  be  the  last  to  speak.  But 
I extreme  of  what  is  generally  meant  by 
: ilation  has  been  illustrated  by  the  proceed- 
1 3f  a police-court  within  the  last  few  days  ; 

' e a builder  was  condemned  to  pull  down 
s houses,  some  of  a set  of  which  other  indi- 
■ tls  had  saved  him  the  trouble,  by  falling 
‘ of  their  own  accord,  and  in  which  the 
1 ar  that  was  used  was  described  as  crumb- 
[ between  the  fingers  like  snuff.  Between  the 
‘ ly  indefensible  character  of  work  of  this 
1 re,  and  the  stupid  productions  of  the  amateur, 
'i thinks  to  save  the  expense  of  an  architect! 


there  is  a wide  range  of  imperfect  building.  It 
is  to  work  of  this  kind  that  we  have  alluded 
under  the  term  “ speculative.”  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  be  provided  with  a more  appro- 
priate adjective  to  designate  aright  this  large 
group  of  imperfect  or  bad  work. 

Now  the  question  which  seems  to  us  to  deserve 
very  much  more  attention  than  it  habitually 
receives,  is  this.  How  far  is  the  actual  state  of 
science,  as  regards  those  appliances  which  tend 
to  comfort,  to  health,  and  to  true  economy,  taken 
as  the  basis  of  design  ? How  far  is  the  intend- 
ing occupant  aware,  as  a rule,  of  what  the  best 
building  appliances  yet  kflown  are  ? How  far 
is  the  architect  or  the  builder  in  the  habit  of 
saying  “ Such  and  such  improvements  are  very 
well  worth  their  cost  ” ? We  are  not  now  speak- 
ing of  anything  of  an  msthetic  character,  but 
of  those  structural  matters  which  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  judge  on  their  own  merits. 

We  very  much  fear  that  the  severe  winter  of 
the  last  few  weeks  has  furnished,  to  three 
people  out  of  four,  a good  reason  for  raising 
some  such  inquiry  as  that  above  suggested.  In- 
doors and  out,  in  the  streets,  in  the  coal-cellars, 
in  the  water  arrangements  of  the  house,  com- 
fort has  been  destroyed,  and  cost  has  been 
incurred,  by  absolute  want  of  forethought  and 
good  arrangement,  and,  we  hold,  owing  to  little 
besides. 

The  remarks  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  our  columns  under  the  head  of  “Smokeless 
London,”  open  np  one  head  of  inquiry  connected 
with  the  sabject,  which  cannot  be  permitted  to 
drop  without  fuller  discussion.  The  columns  of 
some  of  our  daily  contemporaries  have  been  full 
of  complaints  of  those  nuisances  from  bursting 
pipes  which  have  been  general,  but  not  universal. 
And  if  this  is  the  case,  if  in  nine  houses  out  of 
ten  the  pipes  burst  after  or  during  a frost  of 
some  intensity,  while  in  the  tenth  house  they 
do  not,  it  is  evident  that  it  becomes  matter  of 
paramount  importance  to  inquire  into  the 
exceptional  conditions,  with  the  view  of  making 
them  the  normal  conditions. 

One  gentleman,  who  does  not  give  his  name, 
writing  from  Lincoln,  advocates  a plan  which 
he  ascribes  to  a medical  man  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  which  he  says  was  found  to  answer 
very  well  in  practical  use.  A hot-air  chamber, 
something  resembling  the  oven  of  a kitchen 
range,  is  inserted  in  the  sitting-room  walls  on 
each  side  of  the  fire-grate,  behind  the  jambs  of 
the  chimney-piece.  From  these  chambers  iron 
pipes  form  a channel  of  communication  with  the 
rooms  above,  to  which  the  air  warmed  in  the 
chambers  is  admitted  through  ventilators  in  or 
above  the  skirting-boards.  It  is  not  said  how 
the  air  is  admitted  to  the  proposed  chambers  ; 
but  this  is  probably  by  pipes  communicating 
with  the  external  air. 

This  arrangement  has  been  proposed  again 
and  again  in  various  forms,  and  adopted  in  some. 
Objections  can  be  raised  to  it.  But  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  the  projector  has  been 
struck,  as  all  reflective  persons  must  be,  with 


the  two  unfortunate  features  that  characterise 
our  warming  arrangements  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a hundred,  viz.,  waste  of  heat  and  irregu- 
larity of  ventilation. 

The  fire-place  in  modern  houses  has  assumed 
a conventional  form  which  is  only  intelligible  by 
tracing  its  history. 

We  may  take  Conisborougb  Castle  for  an 
example  of  the  most  ancient  form  of  chimney 
still  existing  in  England.  This  building  was 
erected  in,  or  close  upon,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  In  the  great  guard-room  is  a large 
fire-hearth.  The  opening  is  made  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  with  an  arch  above;  bat  two 
tx’ansom  stones,  forming  a projecting  mantel- 
shelf, are  built  in,  and  supported  by  two  sets  of 
clustered  pillars.  An  aperture,  of  a gradually 
contracting  form,  ascends  from  the  back  of  the 
fireplace,  and  from  the  back  of  the  mautel-shelf, 
sloping  outwards  as  it  rises  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  till  it  reaches  a loop-hole  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  floor  of  the  guard- 
room,  where  the  smoke  finds  an  exit.  In  other 
castles  bnilt  about  the  same  time  will  be  found 
also  slanting  smoke-tunnels  formed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  and  terminating  in  loop-holes. 
Unfortunately,  our  usual  modern  thicknesses  of 
external  walls  do  not  allow  of  this  simple  and 
effective  mode  of  ensuring  ventilation.  Rochester, 
Kenilworth,  Conway,  and,  we  believe,  Guildfoi’d, 
castles  show  chimneys  similar  to  that  of  Conis- 
borough. 

The  substitution  of  the  manorial  dwelling- 
house  for  the  feudal  castle  occurred  about  the 
same  time  as  the  abandonment  of  plate  armour, 
and  for  the  same  reason, — the  introduction  of 
gunpowder.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
the  narrow  keep,  or  the  intolerably  heavy 
panoply,  failed  to  give  absolute  security,  the 
love  of  comfort  led  to  the  disuse  of  these  ancient 
modes  of  defence.  With  the  manor-house  came 
in  the  chimney, — built,  in  many  noble  houses 
of  Tudor  times,  as  an  independent  aud  essential 
structural  feature.  In  the  old  manor-house  at 
Chenies,  the  Buckinghamshire  village  which 
contains  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford,  may  be  seen  a sei'ies  of  massive  square 
brick  towers,  projecting  from  the  line  of  the 
building,  and  terminating  in  noble  chimney- 
stacks.  Within,  the  tower  opened  on  the  ground 
floor,  affording  a true  chimney-corner, — a sort  of 
recess  or  small  chamber,  in  which  wooden  logs 
were  piled  on  iron  dogs,  throwing  a glow  into  the 
whole  apartment,  and  allowing  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  benches  within  the  recess,  or  around 
the  chimney-corner,  as  it  is  called,  which  in  long 
winter  evenings  thus  became  a nook  affording 
warmth  and  comfort.  Perhaps  few  things  in 
the  arrangements  of  modern  luxury  have  the 
rude  and  hearty  comfort  of  the  chimney  corner. 
Of  such  a nook,  no  doubt,  Master  Abraham 
Slender  wa3  thinking,  when  he  uttered  the 
adjuration,  “Or  I would  I might  never  come  in 
mine  own  great  chamber  again  else.”  From 
this  comfortable  and  stately  beginning,  the 
chimney  has  both  advanced  and  decayed.  It 
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La?  risen,  as  an  independent  tower,  to  tbe  height 
of  468  ft.  from  the  foundation,  and  454  ft.  above 
ground,  in  the  case  of  the  Port  Dundas  Works 
at  Glasgow.  In  this  noble  smoke-tube  the  out- 
side diameter  at  the  ground  level  is  32  ft. ; the 
thickness,  seven  bricks.  This  diminishes  to  an 
outside  diameter  of  12  ft.  8 in.,  with  a thick- 
ness of  a brick  and  half  at  the  top.  Only  two 
church  spires  in  Europe, — that  of  the  Strasburg 
Cathedral,  and  that  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church  at 
Vienna, — exceed  the  height  of  this  lofty  chim- 
ney, which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  its  present  Btate.  The  horizontal 
section  is  circular  throughout;  the  batter  is 
straight,  and  there  is  no  cap. 

From  the  chimney-corner,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, has  been  derived  the  modern  chimney- 
piece.  And  one  necessity,  as  it  was  loDg  held 
to  be,  has  preserved  the  inconvenient  form  of 
the  chimney-piece  until  it  has  taken  the  place 
of  an  institution ; that  was  the  necessity  of  so 
constructing  the  chimney  as  to  leave  room  in  it 
for  the  passage  of  a small  boy  to  sweep  it  out. 
It  is  not  so  many  years  since  that  this  intoler- 
able barbarism  has  been  abolished,  thanks  to 
the  indignant  exertions  of  the  poet  James  Mont- 
gomery, and  a few  like-minded  individuals.  But 
though  we  no  longer  send  boys  up  our  chimneys, 
we  preserve  the  form  and  structure  that  had 
become  usual  for  that  purpose.  And  here  is 
one  of  our  great  sources  of  discomfort  and  of 
waste. 

We  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if,  for  the  roughly-built  square  flue,  to  accommo- 
date which  we  sacrifice  so  much  of  the  room 
and  of  the  good  appearance  of  our  ordinary 
chambers  by  the  projection  of  the  chimney- 
breast,  were  substituted  well-made,  well-fitted, 
smoothly-lined  earthen  pipes,  a great  improve- 
ment would  result,  both  in  comfort  and  in 
economy.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  held  inconsistent 
with  our  English  views  of  what  is  becoming  to 
allow  these  tubes  to  be  visible,  whether  as 
detached  or  semi-detached  from  the  walls ; 
although  an  immense  economy  of  fuel  would 
be  the  result.  By  such  an  arrangement  a fire 
in  a room  below  would  raise  the  temperature  in 
the  floors  above,  at  least  enough  for  health. 
And  the  great  improvement  lately  made  in 
terra  cotta  and  other  kinds  of  earthenware  i3 
such  that  a very  charming  effect  might  be  pro- 
duced from  a group  of  hollow  columns  or  orna- 
mental pipes.  For  with  the  introduction  of  a 
SMoke-tube,  which  would  afford  less  friction 
and  less  opposition  to  the  escape  of  the  draught 
than  our  present  flues  (and  which  would  be  much 
mo:e  readily  and  effectually  cleaned  by  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  jointed  rod,  which  has 
superseded  the  climbing-boy),  should  be  asso- 
ciated tubes  for  ventilation,  and,  in  large  rooms, 
for  the  supply  of  fresh  air.  These  ventilating 
tubes  would  also  give  a commodious  passage  to 
gas-pipes  and  to  water-pipes,  and  might  easily  be 
so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the 
latter.  This,  in  some  cases,  has  been  attempted 
by  building  them  in  close  to  the  flues.  But  the 
evil  of  the  heat  in  summer  is  such  as  to  counter- 
act the  good  effect  of  the  warming  thus  effected 
in  winter. 

To  those  persons  whose  taste  condemns  the 
visible  introduction  of  warming  and  ventilating 
tubes  in  their  apartments,  and  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  extra  fuel,  or  to  suffer  the  extra 
cold,  due  to  the  retiring  of  the  smoke-tubes  into 
the  walls,  the  advantages  of  the  substitution  of 
the  smooth  pipe  for  the  plastered  (or  unplas- 
tered) flue  will  still  be  considerable.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  ventilating-tubes  will  be  no  less. 
It  will  be  a question,  in  such  an  arrangement, 
whether  the  extra  thickness  that  will  probably 
be  required  in  tbe  walls,  in  order  to  include 
the  tubes,  in  most  cases  had  not  better  be  added 
without,  rather  than  within,  the  building.  The 
rooms  would  then  be  rectangular;  not  diminished 
as  is  nowthe  case  by  the  projecting  breast.  The 
outer  wall  will  be  strengthened  by  the  projec- 
tions, which  would  resemble  the  “ building  strips” 
of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  work,  and  in  case  of 
houses  built  in  pairs  or  in  rows,  the  gain  to  com- 
fort would  be  so  great  as  fully  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  4£  in.  or  9 in.  in  the  width  of  a room. 
For  the  chimneys  being  built,  to  carry  the  smoke 
and  air-tubes,  as  mere  thickened  parts  of  the 
wall,  the  remainder  of  the  party- wall  would  be 
double,  with  a narrow  space  between  the  two 
faces,  which  would  prove  a more  effective  non- 
conductor of  Bound  from  house  to  house  than  a 
solid  wall  of  equal  thickness.  Economy  and 
comfort  would  be  thus  combined. 

Without  attempting  to  force  any  nostrum  on 
the  profession,  we  beg  very  seriously  to  call  the 


attention  of  architects  to  the  great  addition 
which  may  be  made  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  houses  by  a reconsideration  of  the  rude, 
wasteful,  inefficient  form  of  chimney  which  has 
descended,  as  before  intimated,  from  the  rude 
snugness  of  the  great  chambers  and  great  fire- 
places of  Tudor  times.  And  this  tends  to  the 
consideration  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
in  cities  and  in  towns,  of  that  use  of  the  open 
fire  to  which  we  feel,  for  the  most  part,  so 
national  a devotion. 

Referring  our  readers  to  the  remarks  which 
they  will  find  in  our  present  volume  (p.  88),  we 
will  ask  them  to  look  a little  further  at  the 
question  of  the  economy  of  heat.  Let  us  admit, 
once  for  all,  that  we  give  up  the  question  of  the 
drawing-room  fire.  So  accustomed  are  we  to 
associate  much  of  the  charm  of  the  winter  season 
with  a cheerful  blaze,  that  we  will  consider  this 
as  an  extravagance  as  much  to  be  taken  for 
granted  as  the  Christmas  pudding,  or  any  other 
extra  cost  allowed  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  conveys,  and  thus  not  to  be  judged  of 
on  purely  economical  principles.  And  we  may 
add  that  if  the  economy  which  may  be  easily 
effected  in  fuel  be  carried  out  in  other  parts  of 
the  house,  not  only  may  the  best  and  most 
brilliantly-burning  coals  be  consumed  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  the  blaze  may  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  wood,  especially  of  those 
blocks  of  oak,  to  be  obtaiued  from  the  ship- 
breakers,  which,  imbued  with  the  salt  of  the 
sea,  burn  with  so  beautifully-coloured  a flame. 

In  America,  we  are  told,  an  attempt  is  now 
being  made  to  warm  New  York  by  steam,  and 
not  only  to  warm  each  block  of  buildings  from 
a central  boiler,  but  also  to  supply  to  each  house 
an  ever-available  motive  power  to  work  lifts, 
to  pump  water,  or  to  clrive  any  kind  of  maclr- 
nery.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  rather  to  await 
the  result  of  experiments  which  are  said  to  be 
in  actual  progress  than  to  predict  what  that 
result  will  be.  Still  there  are  manifold  objec- 
tions to  the  scheme,  supposing  it  to  be  at  all 
practicable.  The  great  drawback  would  be  the 
loss  of  heat  from  conduction  and  radiation  from 
the  pipes.  To  this  the  projectors  reply  that  they 
have  a substance  of  remarkably  non-conducting 
character  with  which  to  surround  their  mains. 
We  suppose  that  if  a smaller  pipe,  conveying 
steam,  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  a larger  pipe, 
and  blocked  at  intervals  with  cork,  so  as  not  to 
touch  the  external  pipe,  tbe  greatest  economy  of 
heat  would  be  obtained.  But  to  supply  at  con- 
siderable distances,  and  at  any  moment,  a head 
of  hot,  dry  steam,  the  pressure  on  the  boilers 
used,  and  on  every  part  of  the  apparatus,  must 
be  very  great.  Constant  supervision  would  be 
required  to  detect  and  to  cure  leakage.  Great 
strength  would  be  required  in.  the  fittings. 
The  danger  of  explosion  would  not  be  absent, 
and  the  effective  nature  of  the  whole  apparatus, 
in  case  of  any  sudden  fall  in  temperature,  is 
as  yet  problematical.  Besides  this,  it  would 
require  the  assent  of  every  householder  in  a 
street  or  block  of  buildings  to  allow  of  the 
laying  of  the  steam  mains  through  his  property^ 
whether  he  adopted  the  new  plan  or  not.  How 
far  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  renders  this  objection  idle  we  are  not 
aware.  In  England  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
less  than  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  enable 
any  steam  warming  company  to  advance  a single 
yard  ; so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  think  it  safe  to 
adjourn  any  further  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  warming  by  steam  from  a central 
station  until  notices  are  lodged  of  an  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  for  the  incorpoi’ation  of  a 
company  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  to  inquire  into  the 
source  of  the  most  economical  application  of 
heat  for  domestic  purposes.  We  have  occupied 
too  much  space  already  to  bring  forward  on 
the  present  occasion  the  remarkable  statistics 
which  we  have  collected  on  this  score,  and  which 
must  be  deferred  to  some  future  occasion.  But 
we  may  call  attention  at  least  to  one  item, 
illustrative  of  the  great  cost  of  our  open  coal 
fires.  In  the  last  week  in  January  the  price 
advertised  in  the  daily  papers  for  the  delivery 
of  the  best  coal,  at  the  house,  in  London,  was 
29s.  per  ton.  In  three  cases  out  of  four  another 
6d.,  or  even  Is.,  will  be  added  to  secure  the 
civility  and  ready  aid  of  the  servants  of  the 
coal  merchant.  During  the  same  week  the 
price  of  the  best  coals  in  the  river  was 
quoted  at  16s.  6d.  per  ton.  Now  we  are 
not  mentioning  this  with  any  idea  of  in- 
timating that  the  profits  of  the  London  coal 
merchants  are  too  high.  The  great  competition 
ever  existing  in  an  open  retail  trade  must  pre- 


vent that  from  being  the  case,  to  any  grec 
extent;  still  the  difference  in  price,  howevi' 
justifiable,  is  very  great.  There  will  be  rivei 
dues,  that  must  fall  on  any  purchaser,  landiti 
dues,  cost  of  carriage  to  the  merchant’s  yar 
cost  of  yard,  cost  of  offices,  cost  of  re-loadin! 
cost  of  distribution ; proper  profit  on  all  t! 
outlay.  Then  comes  the  cost  of  removing  tj" 
unburnt  products  of  combustion,  whether  d 
posited  as  smoke  in  the  chimney  or  as  asheB  3 
the  grate.  When  all  these  things  are  added  i 
the  proper  wholesale  price  of  coal  on  a river  e 
railway  wharf  in  London,  it  will  be  seen  thi 
the  private  consumer  has  to  pay  from  50  to  1( 
per  cent,  more  than  the  wholesale  consumer,  i 
To  this  we  will  only  now  add  that  the  was 
of  the  fuel,  when  delivered  at  so  high  a char; 
in  the  private  coal-cellar,  is  something  enc 
mous.  The  best  and  most  economical  applianc; 
known  to  engineers  do  not  obtain,  from  t 
consumption  of  coal,  more  than  the  tenth  1 
twelfth  part  of  the  heat  which,  according  ; 
chemical  analysis,  that  coal  actually  may  > 
made  to  yield  on  a true  combustion.  He  wou 
be  a very  sanguine  person  who  should  estima 
that  we  practically  derive,  from  our  domes! 
consumption  of  fuel,  a third  of  the  useful  he' 
which  is  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  t 
equal  quantity  of  fuel  under  a boiler,  when  fi] 
grate,  flues,  and  draught,  are  all  careful 
arranged  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  the  fi; 
The  architect  then,  who  is  planning  a house.1 
which  each  chamber  is  designed  with  the  usi 
projecting  chimney-breast,  open  grate,  and  bri 
flues,  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  condemni 
his  client  to  the  most  wasteful  consumption 
fuel  which  can  be  contrived,  next  to  a bit 
fire  in  the  open  air.  He  renders  necessary  | 
visit  of  the  chimney-sweeper  to  every  roqi 
with  the  certainty  that  at  each  visit  he  v 
leave  the  corners  cf  the  flue  full  of  soot,  8, 
take  as  little  soot  from  the  sides  of  th&  fluei 
possible.  He  involves  his  client  in  an  ann 
purchase  of  fuel  at  a price  exceeding  the  wh< 
sale  price  at  the  adjoining  river,  canal,  or  r 
way  wharf  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent. ; ani 
ensures,  as  far  as  his  efforts  go,  the  regtj 
combustion  of  that  costly  fuel  in  a mode  fc 
allows  the  householder  to  make  use  of  only  fi 
l-30th  to  l-40th  part,  or  even  less,  of  its  t 
heating  power.  Do  not  these  facts  call  fo 
little  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  i 
designer’s  as  well  as  of  the  occupants  of  (9 
houses  ? Economy  of  heat  is  a main  elem  a 
of  both  comfort  and  health.  Can  we  say  1 9 
the  question,  how  best  to  insure  economyii 
heat,  has  yet  received  due  attention  from  il 
architect  or  from  the  builder  ? 


THE  COPYRIGHT  QUESTION. 

There  will  be  a good  deal  to  be  done  beta 
this  vexed  question  of  copyright,  so  far  af  r < 
regards  works  of  art,  can  get  placed  on  a foot! 
that  is  at  once  intelligible  and  satisfactory! 
all  parties.  Satisfactory  to  all  parties  inde! 
wo  imagine,  no  law  upon  artistic  copyright  el 
can  be,  until  human  nature,  of  the  artistic  pi 
suasion  at  least,  is  very  much  changed.  :9 
in  regard  to  these  questions,  touching  on  : | 
business  side  of  art,  we  fear  that  artists 
rather  as  clergymen  are  sometimes  said  totll 
in  matters  of  business, — possessed  with  an  it! 
that  they  have  a right,  as  spiritual  benefactii 
of  mankind,  to  special  concessions  in  tl 
favour,  such  as  can  hardly  be  made  without! 
justice  to  the  rights  of  others.  The  purchase 
of  works  of  art  rarely  look  upon  it  in  the  ssie 
light,  so  that  there  is  abundant  matter  for  cijEj 
tention. 

As  will  have  been  observed  by  those  t o 
have  followed  the  report  of  the  recent  meefciM 
of  artists,  convened  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallc  jl 
to  consider  the  subject,  the  meeting  (and  tli  I: 
whose  views  they  represented)  were  afraid  fc  >i 
the  new  legislation  on  copyright  which  we  < n 
promised  would  only  have  the  effect  of  bringih 
the  artists  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fed 
At  present  the  copyright  of  a picture  may:  re 
specifically  claimed  and  retained  by  the  art 
at  the  sale  of  the  work  ; but  if  it  is  not  so: 
tained,  its  life  is  cut  short,  it  vanishes  into  t)i*i 
air  and  ceases  to  be  a recognisable  property^ 
entity.  Hopes  had  been  entertained  that  u 
commission  which  has  been  sitting  on  the  subji  a 
would  fix  the  copyright  with  the  artist  uni 
specially  bought  along  with  the  picture  by 
purchaser ; and  the  artists  want  this,  for  fc  jj] 
very  intelligible  reason,  that  under  the  exist 
law  they  cannot  secure  the  copyright  with!  • 
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ving  the  purchaser’s  attention  to  the 
ect,  and  that  the  purchaser  is  then 
rieved,  and  regards  himself  as  a person 
i is  being  defrauded  of  part  of  the  advan- 
j in  the  possession  of  the  picture  which 
3 paying  for.  And  knowing  as  we  do  the 
udices  and  the  frequently  suspicious  nature 
he  English  public  in  regard  to  dealings  in 
ks  of  art,  we  can  hardly  feel  that  the  diffi- 
y of  the  artists  is  by  any  means  an  imaginary 
Indeed,  the  situation  is  rather  delicate, 
it  how  you  will.  By  the  existing  law,  the 
st  has  practically  to  say  to  the  purchaser 
> has  just  agreed  to  take  his  picture,  and  is, 

0 speak,  in  the  very  act  of  writing  a cheque 
it,  “ You  are  not  in  return  for  this  to  have 
whole  power  of  doing  what  you  please  with 
picture  ; you  may  keep  the  actual  picture 
have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  it,  but  you 
lot  have  it  engraved  or  otherwise  copied : 

is  my  privilege,  and  I must  have  access  to 
picture  or  the  loan  of  it  for  that  purpose,  if 
issary.”  Whether  this  last  claim  would  be 
lly  capable  of  being  enforced  we  cannot 
: we  should  be  disposed  to  think  not,  and 
as  the  purchaser  has  bought  the  original 
are  he  has,  at  least,  the  power  over  its  actual 
srial  existence,  and  can  lock  it  up  if  he 
ses ; the  artist’s  hold  over  the  copyright 
g,  in  fact,  rather  a negative  power,  to  pre- 
any  one  else  copying  tho  work,  than  a 
Live  power  to  copy  it  or  have  it  copied  for 
lelf.  But  for  all  that,  the  way  in  which  we 
it  above  is  probably  the  way  in  which  it 
Id  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  purchaser, 
of  coarse,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a con- 
•able  proportion  of  purchasers  would  be 
e to  take  fright  or  to  feel  annoyance  at  this 
of  condition  attached  to  the  purchase,  and 
artists  have  consequently  felt  shy  of  men. 
ng  so  delicate  a matter  at  all,  and  have 
irred  that  the  copyright  should  vanish 
re  any  trouble  came  of  it.  And,  of  course, 
e law  provided  that  the  copyright  was  by 
understanding  the  artist’s  unless  otherwise 
ilated,  this  difficulty  about  bringing  it  on 
apis  would,  at  any  rate,  be  at  an  end.  But 
jresent  recommendation  in  regard  to  fresh 
lation  is  to  leave  the  matter  just  where  it 
Is  at  present  so  far  as  any  wish  of  the  artist 
he  copyright  is  concerned  ; that  is  to  say, 
tust  bargain  for  it  if  he  wants  it;  but  to 
that  otherwise  it  does  not  vanish  as  before, 
'.s  tacitly  passed  over  to  the  purchaser, 
us,  it  should  be  observed,  is  already  tho 
with  pictures  painted  as  commissions ; a 
ision  made  in  our  present  confused  and 
ical  body  of  copyright  law,  in  order  to  pre- 
the  unauthorised  copying  of  portraits,  which 
in  a sense  be  regarded  as  works  in  which 
personal  interest  of  the  proprietor  is  greater 

1 in  the  case  of  other  classes  of  paintings. 

i,  it  seems  to  us  (though  it  is  not  so  stated 
heir  Report),  is  what  really  gave  to  the 
ibers  of  the  Copyright  Commission  the  bias 
avour  of  the  line  of  legislation  they  have 
mmended.  They  place  on  record  their  diffi- 
7 in  making  any  definite  legal  discrimination 
?een  what  is  or  is  not  a picture  painted 
commission,”  or  even  apparently  in  defining 
purposes  of  legislative  action)  what  is  or 
)t  “ a portrait.”  They  have,  therefore,  cut 
knot  by  putting  all  pictures  under  the  same 
litions  as  thoBe  under  which  they  find  por- 
ts and  commissioned  pictures  under  the 
ting  law.  This  is  not  of  course  the  way  it 
jars  in  the  Report,  but  this  is  pretty  nearly 
it  it  amounts  to.  It  is  an  easy  way  out  of 
it  is  no  doubt  a difficulty.  The  Commission 
ived  at  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  basis  of 
D evidence  furnished  to  them,  “ no  distinction 

practically  be  made  between  works  painted 
Jommission  and  those  not  so  painted.”  They 
i a continue  : — 

111.  The  only  question  that  remains,  therefore,  on  this 
chof  our  inquiry,  is,  whether  the  copyright  of  a pic- 
when  sold  should  still  be  vested  in  the  artist,  or 
her,  unless  expressly  reserved,  it  should  follow  the 

J aahip  of  the  picture. 

112.  The  evidence  shows  that  persons  buying  pictures 
ot  in  general  think  about  the  copyright,  but  that  if  the 
set  happens  to  be  mentioned,  they  are  generally  under 

e mpression  that  the  copyright  is  included  in  the  pur- 
e,  and  are  astonished  if  they  are  told  that  it  is  not. 

’ said  that  owing  to  this  fact  an  artist,  however  eminent, 
;i  he  is  selling  a picture,  shrinks  from  mentioning  the 
: right  and  asking  for  an  agreement  to  enable  him  to 
n it  j he  usually  prefers  that  the  copyright  should  be 
llutely  lost  to  both  parties,  as  in  the  absence  of  any 

j. en  agreement  it  would  be,  under  the  first  section  of 
ket  that  was  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty- 
i years  of  your  Majesty’s  reign  (c.  68),  than  that  the 
' haser  should  think  that  he  is  losing  n valuable  part  of 
bargain,  and  consequently  should  decline  to  complete 
Purchase, 


113.  The  principal  reason  why  artists  wish  to  retain  the 
copyright  is  to  keep  control  over  the  engraver  and  photo- 
grapher. To  artists  no  doubt  this  control  is  a matter  of 
considerable  pecuniary  value,  but  they  urge  that  they  not 
only  wish  to  control  engraving  in  order  to  get  payment 
from  the  engraver,  but  chiefly  to  prevent  inferior  engrav- 
ing, which  they  consider  prejudicial  to  their  reputation. 
It  is  admitted  that  if  a picture  is  sold, the  artist  would  have 
no  power  to  get  it  engraved  when  it  is  in  possession  of  the 
purchaser,  except  by  liis  consent,  and  artists  are  willing 
that  this  should  continue  to  be  the  case  ; but  if  this  power 
of  preventing  engraving  is  so  valuable,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  they  should  hesitate  to  explain  the  law  to  the  pur- 
chaser and  offer  to  let  him  have  the  copyright  if  he  will 
preserve  the  picture  from  inferior  engraving,  rather  than 
let  the  copyright  be  lost  both  to  artist  and  purchaser.” 

This  last  clause  is  a full  justification  of  the 
complaint  which  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
artists  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  as  chairman  of 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  meeting,  that  no  artist 
had  found  a place  on  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
that  consequently  the  views  and  feelings  of 
artists  were  not  represented  by  any  one  who 
could  really  understand  or  sympathise  with  them. 
The  omission  is  really  an  extraordinary  one, 
considering  that  every  other  branch  of  intel- 
lectual labour  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  copy- 
right law  was  represented  among  the  “ truBty 
and  well-beloved  ” persons  who  formed  the 
Commission.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  above 
clause  of  the  Report.  The  combined  experience 
of  the  trusty  and  well-beloved  is  not  equal  to 
understanding  why  artists  should  wish  on  artistic 
grounds  to  control  the  choice  of  an  engraver  and 
the  execution  of  the  engraving ; why  they  can 
not  “explain  the  law  to  the  purchaser”  and 
solicit  him  to  be  careful  in  seeing  that  the 
picture  is  done  justice  to  if  engraved.  Touching 
faith  in  the  judgment,  critical  insight,  and  good 
will  of  the  purchaser  ! But  we  fear,  with  their 
experience  of  what  these  qualities  amount  to  in 
the  average  purchaser  of  pictures  in  England, 
the  artists  will  hardly  be  satisfied  to  leave  their 
artistio  repute,  as  affocted  by  engraving  and 
other  reproduction,  in  his  hands.  This  is  really 
a very  important  point  indeed  for  artists,  and 
one  of  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  feel  tho  full  importance,  or  they 
would  not  talk  so  lightly  of  relegating  it  to  the 
purchaser.  In  a former  article  on  the  subject*  | 
we  pointed  out  how  great  a wrong  was  done  to 
an  artist,  a wrong  which  he  was  almost  power-  | 
less  to  prevent,  by  inartistic  or  vulgar  copies  i 
and  reproductions  of  his  works ; a wrong  which, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  really  in  needy  circum- 
stances, is  a much  more  serious  one  to  him  than 
any  mere  pecuniary  damage  from  infringement 
of  copyright. 

It  is  possible  to  see  the  matter  from  two 
sides  in  regard  to  the  capability  of  legislating 
on  it.  It  might  reasonably  be  urged  that  to 
legislate  at  all  in  regard  to  the  copyright  of  an 
imaginative  work  of  art  is  a very  difficult 
matter,  and  that  it  might  be  better  left  to  the 
stipulation  of  the  artist  with  his  purchaser,  in 
regard  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
case.  But  though  this  would  avoid  some  mani- 
fest difficulties  in  formulating  a law,  it  would 
leave  scope  for  a great  deal  of  very  undesirable 
dispute  between  artists  and  purchasers.  And 
our  own  impression  is  most  distinctly  (and  we 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  side  with  artists 
against  the  public,  being  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion a portion  of  “the  public”  ourselves)  that 
right  to  all  parties  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
done  by  legislating  that  the  artist  should  have 
the  copyright  unless  otherwise  stipulated  than 
by  the  reverse  process  which  the  Commissioners 
recommend,  of  giving  it  to  the  purchaser  unless 
otherwise  stipulated.  The  Commissioners  seem 
to  have  been  decidedly  impressed  by  the  average 
public  feeling  on  the  subject ; by  the  fact,  which 
they  have  in  evidence  from  artists,  that  when  a 
purchaser  finds  he  is  not  obtaining  the  copyright 
in  paying  for  the  picture,  he  usually  “ expresses 
very  great  surprise  ” ; and  the  Commissioners 
seem  to  think  that  anything  at  which  the 
English  public  are  very  much  surprised  is  likely 
to  be  an  injustice  or  opposed  to  common 
sense.  English  people  are,  however,  very  much 
surprised  frequently  about  matters  in  connexion 
with  art  which,  nevertheless,  are  no  legitimate 
grounds  for  surprise  if  they  only  knew  it.  And 
in  regard  to  this  present  question  there  is  one 
special  reason  why  it  seems  to  us  that  fair  play 
to  all  parties  is  much  more  likely  to  be  done  by 
assigning  the  copyright  to  the  artist  in  default 
of  other  arrangement.  For  this  reason  : all  that 
the  purchaser  wants  in  regard  to  the  copyright 
is  a matter  of  business  : he  wants  to  secure  his 
purchase  against  depreciation  in  the  market 
by  copies  or  repetitions,  and  he  also  wishes, 
perhaps,  to  be  in  a position  to  make  an  advan- 
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tageous  bargain  with  engravers  or  publishers. 
But  the  artist  has  an  additional  interest,  some- 
times of  much  more  value  to  him  than  any 
pecuniary  gain  that  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  copy- 
right, viz.,  the  desire  to  preserve  his  artistic 
reputation  from  injury  by  inartistic  reproduc- 
tions ; and  this  is  exactly  the  point  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  a business  bar- 
gain ; it  is  a point  difficult  to  formulate  in  the 
way  of  stipulation,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult 
for  the  person  most  interested  to  see  that  it  is 
carried  out.  The  artist  may,  in  selling  the 
copyright,  “ explain  the  state  of  the  law  to  the 
purchaser  ” (if  he  can  understand  it  himself), 
and  he  may  state  to  the  purchaser  his  wish  that 
the  picture  should  only  be  engraved  by  persons 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  it ; but,  after  all,  when 
the  purchaser  has  once  got  the  copyright,  he  will 
be  practically  the  sole  judge  of  this,  and  the  only 
safeguard  of  the  artist  will  be  in  tho  existence 
of  an  exceptionally  conscientious  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser,  leading  him  to  consult 
the  artist  in  such  a case  as  a matter  of  moral 
duty.  But  we  sadly  fear  that  a large  number 
of  purchasers  of  paintings  would  be  only  too 
likely  to  act  on  the  simply-expressed  formula 
that  they  may  “ do  what  they  like  with  what  is 
their  own”  ; and  the  only  way  for  the  artist 
really  to  protect  himself  would  be  to  sell  the 
copyright,  subject  to  a written  stipulation  that 
only  Brown  was  to  be  employed  to  engrave  it, 
or,  in  a negative  form,  that  Jones  & Robinson 
were  not  to  do  it : the  first  might  be  often  incon- 
venient, the  latter  always  invidious.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  copyright  were  vested  in  the 
artist  in  the  absence  of  any  contrary  stipula- 
tion, he  might,  in  cases  in  which  he  felt  it  of 
importance  to  his  reputation  to  keep  an  eye 
over  the  engraving  of  it,  quietly  do  so  without 
the  necessity  of  entering  into  a bargain  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  formulate,  and  impossible 
to  ensure  the  observance  of  on  the  part  of  the 
other  party  to  it. 

So  far  we  have  been  taking  up  tho  artist’s 
side  in  the  matter,  which  has  been  misunder- 
stood and  unduly  neglected.  There  is,  of  course, 
also  the  side  of  the  purchaser  to  be  considered. 
We  do  not  consider,  however,  that  there  can  bo 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  purchaser  in  the  fact 
that  the  copyright  remains  with  the  artist  in 
the  absence  of  formal  agreement,  provided  the 
law  of  the  matter  is  clearly  understood,  so  as 
to  give  the  purchaser  no  pretext  for  being 
“surprised.”  The  copyright  is  in  most  cases  of 
far  more  real  importance  to  the  artist  than  to 
the  purchaser,  and  this  is  the  more  the  case  in 
proportion  to  the  genius  and  reputation  of  the 
artist.  In  the  case  of  portraits,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  are  of  more  direct  personal  interest 
to  their  possessor,  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  in  most  cases  the  purchaser  would  be  un- 
willing to  have  the  portrait  without  the  copy- 
right, and  would  therefore  be  more  ready  to 
offer  the  additional  sum  for  the  copyright ; and 
if  the  artist  for  his  own  reasons  stood  out  against 
selling  the  copyright  at  all,  it  would  simply  be 
a question  of  whether  the  purchaser  thought  it 
more  to  his  interest  to  have  bis  portrait  with- 
out the  copyright  or  not  to  have  it  at  all ; the 
matter  would  adjust  itself  as  bargains  are 
generally  adjusted.  If  the  artist  found  that 
by  refusing  to  sell  the  copyright  of  portraits 
he  drove  away  sitters,  ho  would  have  either 
to  relax  his  determination  or  to  bo  content 
with  giving  up  that  branch  of  art,  if  he  chose 
so  to  do.  There  would  be  no  hardship  to 
either  party  in  such  a case.  But  there  is  a 
question  of  some  importance  in  which  the  duties 
of  the  artist  are  to  be  considered,  and  have 
sometimes  been  overlooked;  that  is,  in  regard 
to  replicas.  There  can  be  no  question  that  there 
has  been  a want  of  conscience  among  some 
artists  on  this  point,  or,  at  all  events,  a con- 
siderable confusion  of  ideas  as  to  what  they 
had  or  not  .a  right  to  do.  On  tho  Bide  of  the 
artists  it  is  urged  sometimes  that  the  value  of 
a painting  to  its  possessor  is  in  no  way  impaired 
by  the  fact  of  another  man  having  an  equally 
good  and  similar  painting  of  the  same  subject : 
that  the  object  of  a painting  being  really  in- 
tellectual pleasure,  this  is  the  same  to  the  pos- 
sessor as  if  it  were  shared  with  fifty  other 
people ; that  if  the  artist  choose  to  give  the 
same  labour  and  talent  over  again  to  the  same 
subject,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  Bhould  not 
be  paid  again  for  it.  But  this  idea  would  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  copyright  in  works  of  intel- 
lectual value.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say 
that  when  the  right  of  production  of  a drama 
had  been  bought  by  one  theatre  there  was  no 
I prejudice  done  in  Belling  it  also  to  another 
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at  some  distance ; that  the  same  audience 
could  not  hear  both,  &c.  Every  one  can 
see  what  a totally  weak  and  even  indefen- 
sible position  that  would  be  to  take  up; 
but  the  case  of  the  picture  is  really  analo- 
gous. It  is  quite  true  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present  possessor  would  not  be  impaired  by 
the  mere  fact  that  another  man  had  a picture 
like  his ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
interest  in  the  picture  is  not  all  sentiment,  that 
it  is  a property  interest  also,  for  which  he  has 
paid  hard  cash;  and  his  enjoyment  certainly 
would  be  impaired,  and  very  seriously  impaired, 
if,  under  the  pressure  of  hard  times,  he  put  up 
the  work  for  sale,  and  found  its  value  reduced 
one-third  or  one-half  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
another  work  equally  meritorious  and  exactly 
similar  to  be  had.  This  is,  in  fact,  so  self- 
evident  that  it  would  Beem  unnecessary  to 
mention  it,  had  we  not  seen  one  or  two  strange 
imaginings  of  artists  in  regard  to  their  rights 
in  repeating  their  subjects.  In  regard  to  Bmall 
preliminary  studies  for  pictures  there  can,  we 
think,  be  no  question  among  fair-minded  people 
that  they  are  quite  a separate  thing  from  the 
picture,  and  with  quite  a separate  kind  of 
interest,  and  that  their  exhibition  and  sale  by 
the  artist,  even  after  the  sale  of  the  principal 
work,  is  no  prejudice  to  the  possessor  of  the 
latter  in  any  way,  though  some  purchasers  have 
thought  so,  and  have  been  very  irate  about  the 
matter,  from  (as  we  think)  an  entirely  mistaken 
view  as  to  what  makes  the  interest  and 
value  of  a first  study.  But  for  the  artist 
to  make  small  replicas  afterwards,  and  exhibit 
and  sell  them  as  “ studies”  (and  we  know  that 
has  been  done),  is  a proceeding  quite  at  variance 
with  true  artistic  morality.  There  is  another  point 
on  which  there  is  Borne  confusion  of  opinion 
among  both  artists  and  the  public.  Some  people 
seem  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  a copyright 
in  the  idea  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  work ; 
and  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  seems  to  have  used  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  meeting  some  expressions 
conveying  that  idea,*  though  we  have  no  doubt 
he  must  know  better  than  to  suppose  it  can  be 
literally  as  his  (reported)  words  would  infer. 
The  fact  that  an  artist  has  painted  “King  Alfred 
forgetting  to  turn  the  Tea-cakes”  cannot  prevent 
all  the  other  painters  in  the  kingdom  painting 
the  6ame  subject,  and  even  the  same  moment 
of  action,  or  inaction,  if  they  pleased ; it  can 
only  prevent  them  from  copying  the  face,  the 
position,  or  the  drawing  of  King  Alfred,  or  the 
precise  arrangement  and  browning  of  the 
cakes. 

The  question  was  directly  raised  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  inquiry  by  the  Commission  whether 
a copyright  in  buildings,  an  architectural  copy- 
right that  is  to  say,  was  a condition  which  it 
was  feasible  to  establish.  The  attention  of  the 
Commission  (as  we  might  expect  from  its  con- 
stitution) was  not  directed  to  this  by  their  own 
inclination,  but  by  the  suggestion  from  without,  ! 
on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  who  addressed  a communication  to  ! 
the  Commission  requesting  to  be  examined  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  and  who  accordingly  gave 
evidence  of  cases  of  hardship  to  architects 
arising  from  the  reproduction  of  their  works  by 
other  hands,  and  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  Commission  a petition  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject which  had  been  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  year  1S69.  Fi-om  the  Report  it 
appears  (section  126)  that  Mr.  Barry  proposed 
that  “ the  right  to  reproduce  a building  should 
be  reserved  to  the  architect  for  twenty  years, 
and  this  whether  reproduction  were  desired  on 
the  same  scale,  or  on  a different  one,  or  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  whether  by  the  person  who  gave 
the  commission  or  any  other.”  This  is  a very 
difficult  subject,  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
in  many  cases  of  really  separating  architectural 
design  from  questions  of  special  convenience 
of  plans  or  sanitary  arrangement  in  regard 
to  plan  and  construction ; and  wo  confess  that 
on  the  face  of  the  report  it  appears  to  us  that 
Mr.  Barry  must  have  asked  for  rather  more  than 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  without  benefiting  the 
individual  architect  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
We  may  have  some  remarks  to  make  more  in 
detail  in  regard  to  this  question  of  architectural 
copyright,  which  hardly  admits  of  being  handled 
on  the  same  ground  as  most  of  the  other  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  Report.  All  we  will  say 
decisively  at  this  moment  is  that  we  certainly 
protest  against  the  subject  being  closed  against,: 
public  discussion,  as  the  language  of  the  Report 
would  seem  to  recommend  : a recommendation 


which  agaiu  lays  the  Commission  open  to  the 
charge,  in  this  as  in  some  other  instances  we 
have  alluded  to,  of  endeavouring  to  shelve  a 
difficult  point  ic  order  to  get  rid  of  being 
troubled  with  it,  instead  of  fully  facing  the 
difficulty,  and  indicating  a way  out  of  it.  That 
architects  have  experienced  injustice  in  respect 
to  unprincipled  appropriation  of  their  ideas 
unquestionable,  and  they  have  certainly  a right 
to  demand  that  their  rights,  along  with  those  of 
other  professions,  should  be  publicly  considered 
instead  of  being  shelved  ab  initio  in  the  com- 
paratively secret  conclave  of  a Commission. 

One  recommendation  in  the  Report  might  have 
been  looked  for  as  a matter  of  course,  viz.,  the 
reduction  of  the  time  of  enjoyment  of  copyright 
to  one  term  for  all  classes  of  works  of  art,  in 
place  of  the  absurd  disproportion  which  prevails 
at  present.  In  giving  this  recommendation 
decisively,  the  Commissioners  have  also  shown 
what,  in  comparison  with  existing  law,  is  a very 
commendable  liberality  in  regard  to  the  period 
of  enjoyment  of  copyright,  namely,  for  the  life 
of  the  artist  and  thirty  years  after  his  death. 
Thus  the  first  generation,  at  least,  of  the  artist’s 
descendants  will  have  the  pecuniary  benefit  of 
his  labours.  After  that,  as  Carlyle  puts  it, 
“ people  may  begin  to  steal.” 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received 
a “ Copy  of  Memorial  presented  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Recommendations  on  Artistic 
Copyright  in  Paintings  and  Drawings  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Copy- 
right.” The  views  set  forth  in  it  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  copyright  in  paintings  and  drawings 
to  belong  to  the  artist,  but  carrying  no  right 
to  disturb  the  purchaser  or  owner  in  his  posses- 
sion of  the  picture. 

2.  The  purchaser  or  owner  of  a picture  or 
drawing  to  bo  px-otected  against  replicas  that 
should  so  colourably  imitate  such  picture  or 
drawing  as  to  reasonably  allow  its  identity  to 
be  challenged. 

*3.  The  commissioner  of  a portrait-picture  to 
be  protected  against  copies  of  any  Bize  and  in 
any  material.  Also,  to  be  protected  against 
the  publication  and  sale  of  engravings  or  prints 
of  any  kind,  or  of  photographs  from  the  said 
portrait. 

*4.  In  the  event  of  his  sale  of  the  copyright 
in  a picture  or  drawing,  the  artist  to  be  pro- 
tected against  such  sale  affecting  detrimentally 
his  full  rights  of  property  in  all  studies  and 
sketches  connected  with  the  work  in  question. 

*5.  Sculpture,  as  per  Royal  Commissioners’ 
report. 

*6.  Engravings,  as  per  Royal  Commissioners’ 
report,  but  to  be  protected  in  all  international 
conventions. 

*7.  Registration  of  paintings  and  drawings 
not  to  be  required  uutil  the  legally  defined 
owner  (the  owner)  parts  with  his  copyright. 

8.  Registration  of  sculpture  to  be  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  paintings  and  drawings. 


A GOLD-LEAF  AND  GOLD-POWDER 
FACTORY  IN  FRANCE. 

Among  the  numerous  properties  of  gold,  its 
ductility  is  foremost.  In  this  quality  no  other 
metal  known  can  compete  with  it.  In  fact, 
no  other  natural  substance  can  be  reduced 
to  so  thin,  and  yet  so  ungiving,  a texture, 
though  texture  is,  perhaps,  the  wrong  word, 
when  the  surface  produced  is  beaten  out 
from  a single  material  rather  than  woven  fi-om 
many.  The  French,  following  the  ancients, 
havo  taken  advantage  of  this  scientific  and 
artistic  opportunity,  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Their  knowledge,  scientific  and  historical,  came, 
of  course,  to  their  help  at  the  beginning. 
They  learned  how  the  antique  Romans  gilded 
with  gold-leaf  the  approaches  to  their  temples, 
and  even  the  walls  and  the  roofs  of  their 
private  apartments.  Whence  arose  this  peculiar 
art  and  this  luxurious  industry  ? It  was  not 
all  gold  “leaf,”  however;  it  began  with  abso- 
lute plating,  produced,  like  armoui-,  rather  by 
mechanical  than  by  chemical  processes,  in  the 
shielding  of  Pagan  and  heroic  images.  The 
statues  of  the  early  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes 
and  warriors,  in  Greece  especially,  were  not 
gilded  only  on  the  sui’face ; they  were  thick- 
plated  with  gold,  though  the  economists  of  this 


* See  our  condensed  report  on  p.  159,  ante. 
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metal  were  known  in  very  early  ages.  Til 
Nero  knew  the  art  of  surface-gilding, — or 
slaves  knew  it  for  him, — when  he  gilded  t 
Pompeian  Amphitheatre  from  roof  to  floor.  ■ 1 
have,  indeed,  an  account  of  the  pi'ocess  by  whi 
the  result  was  brought  about,  and  it  exhibits: 
amount  of  waste  strangely  in  contrast  with  t 
practice  of  modern  times.  The  Roman  ounce, 
pure  or  solid  gold  gave  to  the  hammer  V 
finger-lengths  square,  or  about  half  the  surfi 
accepted  as  an  average  at  the  present  day  in 
most  forward  factories  of  Fi-ance.  This  res 
has  not  been  brought  about,  be  it  observed,! 
the  assistance  of  machinery.  Improveme' 
there  may  have  been  in  the  process,  but  ii 
still  by  handwork  that  the  ultimate  issue 
attained,  and  every  gold-leaf  in  the  market ; 
sustained  on  an  average  18,000  blows  of 
hammer,  “ delivered  by  hand.”  No  steti 
hammers  here;  no  thundering  masses  of  mec 
which  can  crush  a cannon-ball  or  crack  a n : 
but  still,  a certaiu  adaptation  of  machinery* 
this  delicate  and  generally  manual  work,  j 
may  be  interesting  to  note  how  the  combinatli 
acts  in  the  establishment,  lately  visited,  ini| 
Street  of  Cairo,  at  Paris.  From  the  first 
ment  of  entry  it  is  clear  that,  as  at  the  Lomi 
Mint,  the  very  ground  trodden  upon  is  precis 
It  is  a world  of  gratings  and  scales.  On  ; 
floors  channelled  squares  of  oak,  below  the  leU 
of  the  common  Burface,  receive  the  daily  swra 
ings,  which  may  be  richer  than  many  a Ga 
fornian  “ find.”  In  the  centre  of  the  build  i 
lighted  from  above,  is  the  great  gold-beatl 
hall,  subjected  to  a concentrated  inspection 
also  from  the  roof, — where  the  hammerers* 
at  work,  and  around  it  are  little  chamberE 
cells,  in  which  the  final  operations  are  carried! 
in  association  with  the  manufactui’e  of  g< 
beater’s  skin,  and  an  apparatus  for  the  xl 
minute  exploration  of  crevices.  To  begin  mj 
there  is  an  ounce  of  pure  gold,  yellow,  req 
more  or  less  pale,  as  may  be  chosen,  which  :| 
desired  to  spx'ead  over  a space,  and  redud 
a thinness,  so  far  as  possible,  without  the: 
of  its  being  torn,  or  tumbling  into  povc 
That,  as  every  one  engaged  in  the  bust 
knows,  is  the  gold-beater’s  problem.  We  II 
only  to  do  now  with  the  particular  procel 
employed  in  a particular  French,  or  rat 
perhaps,  Parisian  factory.  Another  essen 
equally  familiar,  is,  that  the  pure  gold  sur 
thus  obtained  shall,  however  attenuated,  lj 
continuous  that  not  a ray  of  natural  or  artilj 
light  shall  be  capable  of  penetrating  tliroagn 
any  more  than  through  a wall  of  masonry.l 
must  be  penetrable,  again,  by  neither  airii 
damp,  and  if  it  fails  in  these  respects  it  it 
good  gilding.  These  are  elementally  pi? 
upon  which  the  great  class  engaged  upood 
and  kindred  industries  need  not  be  inform 
yet  they  are  none  the  less  neglected,  far.; 
wide,  upon  that  account. 

The  fii'st  part  of  the  apparatus,  of  couraj 
a crucible,  into  which  is  poured  the  smaa 
possible  proportion  of  alloy, — an  exc ecj 
average  producing  hardness,  inductility,  I 
loss ; but  the  poorest  quality  is  that  whicj 
most  indispensable  to  the  gold-beater,  notvn 
standing  that,  in  the  French  trade  at  all  evelll 
there  are  twenty  degrees  of  purity  to  be  cl 
with,  and  forty  “ rings  of  quality,”  distiugui  ^ 
by  experts  as  the  “ lemon,”  the  “ green, 
“red,-”  the  “white,”  the  “ half-yellow,”  J 
“ deep  yellow,”  the  “ superfine  yellow,”  aof 
forth.  The  character  of  the  ingot  being  asfj 
tained,  it  is  passed  under  a tremendous  presl 
of  steel  and  steam  rollers,  usually  manufact  i 
in  Germany,  passed  again  and  again  u ■ i 
increasing  weights,  exposed  now  to  the  coD  « 
blasts  of  air,  then  to  the  intensest  b'l  c 
of  fire,  drawn  through  and  through,  until il 
scarcely  appears  to  be  a substance,  and  s 
manipulated  that,  at  last,  drawn  out  betvkl 
sheets  of  parchment  and  vellum,  it  has  t<  a 
guarded  against  the  chances  of  being  bl 
away  by  a draught  from  the  machinery.  E . 
set  of  hammers  is  tempered  to  a partieltJ 
quality  of  gold,  and  the  division  of  labou  r ;* 
this  department  of  the  industry,  is  so  minutr  ii 
to  be  with  difficulty  intelligible.  Every  of  rn 
tion  is  so  small,  so  precise,  so,  as  it  v 
dangerously  delicate.  Thus,  at  the  Favi'el 
tory,  to  watch  the  “ beating  ” is,  in  itsell:  ii 
interesting  spectacle,  after  the  already  ;ibj 
plates,  or  leaves,  are  placed  between  wliat  T-d 
to  be  described  as  the  “ vellum,”  or  “ sb 
skin  ” moulds.  They  are,  perhaps,  from  If 
200  in  numbei*,  cut  in  equal  squares,  so  as  t 
bound  up  in  books  for  use  in  the  gilder’s  f .: 
ness,  and  above  them  the  hammei'S  work  up 
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i with  the  monotony  and  regularity  of 
o.  Not  a stroke  descends  by  chance  or 
ice ; whether  through  habit  or  scientific 
mg,  the  blows  succeed  one  another  in 
irm  succession ; they  are  methodically  dis-  | 
ted  in  numbers,  weight,  and  direction;  the 
ner  changes  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand 
e workei's  so  as  as  to  preserve  a perfect 
ibrium,  and  the  Messrs.  Favrel  assure  the 
d around  them  that  this  rhythmical  method, 
p speak,  is  of  the  highest  value  with  rcfe- 
o to  the  general  results  of  their  maim  fa  c- 
Tvventy-four  blows,  and  the  “ bed  ” is 
ed  over  ; twenty-four  other  blows,  and  it  is 
3d  over  again  ; one  blow  in  the  centre,  two 

0 right,  two  to  the  left,  and  so  forth,  with 
y precaution  taken,  upon  this  tender  yet 
siding  anvil,  against  the  generation  of  too 

1 heat,  and,  consequently,  the  destruction 
ay  gold.  This  first  pounding  over,  the 
ous  metal  is  weighed  to  the  fraction  of  a 
;,  and  now  commences  the  process  of  puri- 
on. 

e squares  are  once  more  reduced  into 
ter  parts,  examined,  rejected,  or  accepted, 
made  to  sweat  under  the  hammer  by  men 
ing  leather  aprons,  to  catch  every  atom  of 
llross,  beaten  upon  ox-hides,  beaten  upon 
is,  washed  with  water,  washed  with  acids, 
educed  from  a state  of  grossness  to  one  of 
y by  implacable  methods.  The  difference 

0 degrees  of  purity,  thus  ascertained,  is 
ellous.  From  some,  the  skilled  workman 
reject  a ruinous  proportion ; from  others, 

11  reject  scarcely  any.  The  refuse,  as  it 
be  termed,  so  far  as  the  delicate  art  of 
g is  involved,  has  to  be  packed  in  tin 
, and  sent  up,  certified,  to  the  professional 
3ers  of  the  works.  Meanwhile,  the  gold- 

1 become  smaller  and  smaller,  being  cut 
adrilaterally  at  every  stage,  with  incessant 
i pressures,  and  attenuations,  until  they 
id, — this  being  a secret  which  the  French 
1 as  sacred  to  themselves, — upon  planks 
ocks  of  “ prick-wood,”  “ the  only  wood 
bling  ivory,  in  that  between  its  fibres 
cannot  be  retained  a particle  of  gold,  or 
indredth  part  of  a drop  of  water.”  The 
>r,  fiat  pincers  for  lifting  and  removing 
are  made,  also,  from  the  same  tree;  but 
yet  the  subtle  processes  are  not  at  an  end  ; 
include  spreading  on  a membrane  taken 
the  exterior  of  the  intestines  of  an  ox,  to 

they  adhere  with,  sometimes,  an  incon- 
at  tenacity  ; and  still  they  are  not  com- 
y purged  of  the  penetrating  gases  which 
l destroy  in  them  the  elements  of  perfect 
ility.  The  French  manufacturers  confess 
lelves  to  bo  frequently  at  a loss ; they  fail, 
say,  to  get  the  oily  matter,  the  inequalities, 
mpiness,  the  air-bubbles,  out  of  the  gold, 
in  its  most  delicate  and  tender  form  of  leaf, 
3ven  when  the  “ skin  ” has  been  treated 
a varnish  composed  of  wine,  spirits  of 
and  essential  oil  of  spice,  beaten  dry, 
led  in  a graduated  heat,  hammered  be- 
i folds  of  true  silver  tissue,  and  even  sup- 
mted  by  layers  of  gold  and  silver  alloy, 
mly  a proportion  of  experiments  is  success 
assured,  and  this,  we  are  informed,  con- 
es the  pi-ecariousness  of  the  art,  or  the 
wy,  call  it  which  we  will.  However,  the 
d Factory  may,  we  suppose,  be  re- 
d as,  iu  its  degree,  representative,  and 
its  order  of  work  differs,  to  some  ex- 
from  those  of  other  similar  factories  in 
•©,  it  may  be  worth  noticing.  The  func- 
y who  receives  from  “the  office”  the 
in  the  rough,  tests,  weighs,  and  chips 
earing  a leathern  apron  to  catch  the 
1 apparently  atomic  fragments,  or  dust, — 

1 ble  sometimes,  we  have  ali-eady  sug- 
3,  as  sweepings  from  the  Mint  ; that 
which  he  is  satisfied  he  passes  on  and  up, 
?h  the  several  spheres  of  his  department, 
’'Cess  which,  practically,  has  been  gone 
?h  before,  but  which,  theoretically,  must 
‘ xe  over  again.  The  ingot  by  this  time  has 
- msiderably  in  weight,  though  not  in  value, 

1 se  all  the  value  is  practically  preserved, 

' t is  curious  to  note  how,  throughout  the 
' manufacture,  the  predominating  idea 
1 to  be  that  of  guarding  against  waste  or 
The  sweeping-brush  follows  the  artificer 

3 where,  just  as  it  does  in  the  workshops  of 
iamond-cutting  artificers  in  Amsterdam. 

k 3ations  of  alternate  heat  and  cold,  of  soft 
' svere  pressure,  of  foreign  materials,  in- 
, g gypsum, — a process  peculiar  to  the 
h,  it  would  appear, — and  of  a method 

4 “ browning  ” (of  which  not  the  most 


expert  gold-beater  can  explain  the  actual  mean- 
ing), succeed  one  another  in  the  Favrel  Factory 
until  we  reach,  as  an  addition  to  the  well-known 
results,  others  which  are  not  to  the  public  at 
| large  so  familiar.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  gold 
leaf  alone  that  the  products  of  this  manufac- 
ture appear.  The  rough  powder,  spread  on  a 
surface  of  mingled  gum  and  houey,  furnishes  a 
material  of  ornament  second  only  in  magnificence 
to  that  of  pure  gilding  itself.  It  supplies,  more- 
over, the  foundation  of  silvered  and  bronzed 
decorations,  in  an  almost  incalculable  variety, 
and,  for  these  purposes,  is  often  kept  in  a liquid 
state  for  several  months  together’.  Still,  gold 
leaf  is,  of  course,  the  prominent  and  permanent 
object  of  these  works,  and  not  an  ounce  of  the 
true  material  would  be  sacrificed  to  any  other 
purpose  unless  under  the  most  absolute  neces- 
sity ; or,  indeed,  until  after  the  very  dust  of 
the  factory  had  been  calcined.  The  industry, 
however,  is  in  alliance  with  so  many  others,  and 
the  French  and  English  systems,  arriving  at  the 
same  result,  are  so  much  at  variance,  that  it 
may  have  been  as  well  to  note  in  the  history 
and  manners,  so  to  speak,  of  the  manufacture 
abroad,  certain  deviations  from  those  of  the 
manufacture  at  home. 


BELLS. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  gave  a lecture  on 
this  subject  at  last  week’s  Friday  evening 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  object  of 
the  lecture  being  manifestly  to  recommend  to 
public  consideration  some  of  the  views  on  the 
subject  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  some 
tolerably  acrimonious  newspaper  warfare  lately. 
The  two  main  points  which  Mr.  Haweis  wishes 
to  recommend  to  the  public  mind  are,  appa- 
rently, first,  that  the  accurate  tuning  of  English 
bells  is  grossly  neglected,  and  in  consequence 
the  “ear”  of  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  them  is  systematically  vitiated  ; and 
secondly,  that  the  system  of  mere  change- 
ringing on  a limited  scale  of  bells  is  a bar- 
barism,  and  that  the  only  use  of  bells  which 
is  worth  serious  attention  is  that  which  has 
been  long  practised  in  Belgium,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country  of  late  chiefly 
through  the  work  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon, — the  system, 
namely,  of  having  a large  number  of  bells 
forming  a complete  musical  scale  of  two  or 
three  octaves,  fixed  iu  position,  and  capable  of 
being  played  upon  by  the  action  of  hammers, 
the  movement  of  which  is  brought  under  the 
control  of  one  performer,  so  that  an  actual 
performance  of  musical  compositions  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  is  rendered  possible,  in 
place  of  the  merely  vague  musical  effect  of 
change-ringing.  Although  the  subject  is  rather 
musical  than  architectural,  it  is  certain  to 
interest  so  many  of  our  readers  that  we  may 
very  suitably  say  a word  as  to  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Haweis’s  lecture  and 
illustrations.  As  some  of  our  readers  know,  a 
good  deal  of  the  literary  warfare  on  the  subject 
has  turned  upon  Mr.  Haweis’s  recommendation 
of  the  Belgian  bells  as  superior  in  tone  and 
much  more  accurate  in  tuning  than  those  which 
are  usually  turned  out  by  English  makers,  and 
his  statements  on  this  head  have  been  sharply 
contested  and  contradicted  in  some  cases  by 
persons  necessarily  having  an  interest  in  the 
contradiction,  in  some  cases  by  those  who, 
frankly  admitting  that  they  had  no  refinement 
of  ear  and  no  musical  knowledge,  nevertheless 
found  themselves  able  to  state  positively  that 
the  English  bells  were  as  good  as  they  could  be. 
On  this  subject,  most  people  who  know  anything 
about  it  know  that  Mr.  Haweis  is  an  authority  : 
he  is  a musical  amateur  of  considerable  cultiva- 
tion, and  among  other  accomplishments  is  a violin- 
player,  a matter  which  pre-supposes  a good  ear  ; 
but  in  any  case,  his  specimens  on  the  night  of  the 
lecture,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  were  fair 
and  average  specimens,  pretty  well  established 
the  fact  of  the  superiority  of  the  Belgian  article 
in  the  matter  at  least  of  tuning,  if  not  of  tone. 
He  had  two  of  Van  Aerschodt’s  bells,  intended 
ultimately  for  the  carillon  of  Cattistock  Church, 
representing  a minor  third,  and  certainly  pos- 
sessing a beauty  of  tone  and  a purity  of  interval 
which  we  are  not  much  accustomed  to  in  this 
country.  As  to  the  bad  tuning  of  English  bells, 
every  one  who  has  any  ear  may  have  painful 
evidence  daily : our  biggest  and  most  costly  insti- 
tution of  the  kind,  the  Westminster  chimes,  are 
hopelessly  out  of  tune,  and  always  have  been  ; 
but  no  one  minds  it.  We  could  have  given  Mr. 
Haweis  a still  more  startling  fact  for  his  on- 


slaught on  English  stupidity  in  these  matters. 
Iu  the  parish  church  of  Aldgate  is  a set  of 
carillon  chimes  (mechanical  chimes),  by  whom 
and  how  long  fixed  we  do  not  know,  on  which 
the  melodies  of  hymn-tunes  are  played  before 
service  on  Sundays.  The  number  of  bells  was, 
xve  suppose,  limited  by  consideration  of  cost, 
the  complete  scale  is  obviously  not  there.  One 
of  the  tunes  set  for  the  chimes  is  that  to  the 
well-known  evening  hymn,  “Abide  with  me,”  &c. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  line  this  tune 
modulates  into  the  dominant,  and  requires  a 
sharp  fourth  in  the  scale ; but  to  save  the 
expense  of  putting  another  bell  this  little  trifle 
has  been  coolly  passed  over,  and  the  second  line 
of  the  tune  is  played  with  a wrong  note,  in- 
volving  an  essential  grammatical  alteration  in 
the  modulation  ; but  no  one  minds  ! One  may 
doubt  whether  such  stupidity  as  this  would  be 
possible  in  any  country  but  England. 

So  far,  therefore,  we  are  utterly  with  Mr. 
Haweis  ; and  we  draw  attention  to  it  here  partly 
because  architects  who  will  possess  themselves 
of  such  facts  and  understand  what  ought  to  be 
done  and  is  not  done  may  often  have  some 
influence  in  bringing  about  an  improvement. 
But  in  regard  to  Mr.  Haweis’s  other  point,  the 
use  of  bells  as  a musical  instrument,  so  to  speak, 
we  are  by  no  means  so  certain  as  to  his  position. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  bells  cannot  be  damped 
after  being  struck,  there  must  always  be  au 
amount  of  jar  and  jangle  from  the  simultaneous 
vibx’ation  of  the  bell  last  struck  with  that  which 
follows  it,  which  must  very  much  militate 
against  anything  like  clear  musical  definition. 
But  a much  more  serious  and  essential  objection 
is  that  such  a system  necessitates  the  fixture  of 
the  bell,  in  place  of  swinging  it.  Now,  to  our 
thinking,  this  is  really  taking  away  from  the 
bell  its  essential  and  original  character,  as  well 
as  half  its  tone  and  effect.  A fixed  bell  struck 
by  a hammer  or  clapper  never  produces  so  fine 
a tone  as  a swung  bell,  and  the  very  foi’m  of 
the  bell  indicates  its  original  function  as  an 
instrument  to  be  sounded  by  swinging.  But, 
says  Mr.  Haweis,  change-ringing  is  not  music  ; 
and  he  was  very  satirical  on  the  delights  of 
ringing  so  many  billion  changes  in  so  many 
years,  and  amused  his  audience  very  much 
with  the  subject.  Well,  of  course,  change-ring- 
ing is  not  music ; no  more  is  the  singing  of 
birds  music,  or  the  sound  of  the  wind,  but 
many  people  like  to  listen  to  them,  even 
musical  people.*  The  fact  is,  bell  music 
in  its  ordinary  form  is  a kind  of  link  between 
nature  and  art,  with  a vague  and  wild  beauty 
of  its  own,  which  nothing  else  resembles  and 
nothing  else  can  supply ; and  it  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  the  bell  can  do  to  perfection,  and 
which  nothing  else  can  do.  The  very  fact  of 
the  persistence  of  the  vibrations  after  the  blow 
adds  to  the  effect  in  this  case,  but  would  cer- 
tainly not  do  so  in  the  use  of  bells  for  playing 
formal  musical  compositions.  We  have  so  many 
media  of  artistic  musical  expression  of  the  most 
refined  and,  in  some  cases,  perfect  description, 
that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  for  people  to 
go  to  great  expense  to  put  up  huge  imperfect 
bell-instruments  in  church- towers,  which  can 
only  be  played  at  all  by  so  fixing  the  bell  as  to 
deprive  it  of  much  of  its  characteristic  tone. 
The  “wild  bells”  have  their  own  partin  the 
music  of  life,  and  the  effort  to  tame  them  into 
a formal  musical  instrument  can  have  only  a 
very  partial  success  at  the  best.  Whether, 
however,  we  have  chimes,  or  carillons,  or  change- 
ringing, for  mercy’s  Bake  let  us  have  the  bells 
in  tune ; and  if  Mr.  Haweis  has  done  anything 
to  impress  the  public  mind  with  our  miserable 
deficiences  in  that  l’espect,  he  will  have  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  all  people  with  ears. 


The  Cost  per  Head  and  the  Width  of 
Schools. — At  last  week's  meeting  of  the  London 
School  Board,  a report  of  the  Works  Committee 
was  adopted  which  recommended  the  forward- 
ing of  a letter  to  the  Education  Department, 
asking  them  to  reconsider  their  decision  to 
adhere  to  the  rule  of  having  five  rows  of  desks 
in  school-i’ooms.  It  was  found  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  the  schools  under  10J.  per  head, 
for  some  of  the  schools  were  now  22  ft.  wide, 
while  the  space  could  not  be  economically 
utilised  on  account  of  there  only  being  five 
rows  of  desks.  The  Board  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  have  six  rows  of  desks. 


* We  certainly  do  remember  a story  of  a musician  who 
would  not  walk  in  the  woods  because  “ the  birds  sang  so 
frightfully  out  of  tuue  ” ; but  this  must  have  been  a case 
of  exceptional  sensitiveness. 

a 
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SOME  DRAWINGS 
BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS— ABROAD. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  that 
we  at  a distance  read  the  description  of  the 
Winter  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  Burlington 
House,  this  year,  in  the  arrangement  of  which 
doubtless  the  new  and  accomplished  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  selecting  from  the  precious 
mine  of  wealth  we  possess  in  England,  has 
borne  in  mind  the  various  collections  of  drawings 
in  the  museums  of  the  Louvre,  at  Munich, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  at  the  Uffizi,  the  Ambrosiana 
at  Milan,  and  last,  not  least,  the  collection  of  the 
“ Belle  Arti”  in  Venice,  where  he  has  passed  so 
much  well-spent  time,  and  from  the  lessons  of 
whose  artists  he  has  drawn  so  much  of  his 
subtle  power  to  please. 

A quarter  of  a century  ago,  a French  critic, 
M.  du  Pays,  remarked  that  the  Biblioteca  Am- 
brosiana at  Milan  was  the  only  museum  in 
Italy  where  were  to  be  seen  exhibited  a series 
of  original  drawings  by  the  great  masters. 
Italy,  he  remarked,  must  be  rich  in  such 
treasures,  and  the  exhibition  of  these  drawings 
might  afford  valuable  instructive  lessons.  At 
the  time,  however,  that  M.  du  Pays  wrote  these 
words,  the  Academy  of  the  Belle  Arti  at  Venice 
was  in  possession,  and  had  been  since  1846,  of 
an  intensely  interesting  collection  of  original 
drawings. 

These  drawings,  which,  when  we  first  saw 
them  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  had  only  been 
recently  arranged  according  to  their  respective 
schools  and  masters,  in  common  with  all 
original  drawings  by  great  artists  possess 
intense  interest ; but  an  additional  value  is 
attached  to  them  from  the  wealth  of  the  collec- 
tion in  certain  masters,  as  also  from  their  being, 
except  but  to  a few,  almost  unknown, — neglected 
in  the  glow  of  fame  which  radiates  round  the 
more  familiar  treasures  of  the  Belle  Arti. 

It  is  the  fate  of  such  drawings  in  museums 
generally  to  receive  from  all  but  the  most 
careful  students  mere  passing  attention,  rather 
as  objects  of  curiosity  than  as  works  worthy  of 
rasthetic  admiration.  Even  in  the  Louvre,  where 
the  extraordinary  collection  is  shown  with  such 
liberality,  there  are  many  drawings  difficult  to 
study  with  close  attention ; and  as  for  the 
treasures  of  our  British  Museum,  they  seem 
completely  shut  up  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Reid 
and  his  courteous  assistants.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, all  drawings  by  great  masters  should  be 
studied  at  least  as  carefully  as  their  pictures. 
Original  drawings  are,  as  it  were,  the  confiden- 
tial letters  written  to  some  intimate  friend,  re- 
vealing even  in  a more  open  manner  than  written 
thought  the  true  character  of  their  author. 

It  is  precisely  because  these  drawings  were 
produced  when  no  fear  of  that  terrible  Minos, 
the  public,  was  before  the  artist,  driving  from 
his  hand  and  mind  his  individuality,  uninfused 
by  the  study  or  the  counsels  of  another,  by  the 
influence  of  prevailing  tastes  and  fashion,  that 
all  original  drawings  are  so  intensely  interesting. 
Whatever  may  be  the  qualities,  the  defects  of 
the  artist  may  be  read  with  greater  certainty 
than  in  the  finished  picture ; here,  in  fact,  we 
have  the  artist  at  home,  not  in  the  polished 
exterior  which  he  presented  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  more  than  a few  moments’  attention 
that  the  ordinary  visitor  pays  to  the  rooms  in 
which  these  treasures  of  the  Belle  Arti  are  pre- 
served, but  many  an  instructive  hour  might  be 
passed  with  profit  in  the  “ Sala  Delle  Seduti,” 
or  Council  Room,  the  walls  of  which  they  adorn. 

The  entrance  to  the  collection  is  by  the  dark 
little  passage  which  opens  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  Titian’s  famous  Assumption,  before  which  the 
four  chairs  stand  as  they  have  stood  for  more 
than  a generation  usually  occupied  by  some 
enthusiasts.  A few  steps  and  you  find  yourself 
in  a somewhat  darkened  room,  on  the  green 
covered  tables  of  which  stand  the  ballot-boxes 
of  the  last  meeting,  and  on  the  walls  the  frames 
containing  the  drawings,  glowing  in  the  varied 
colours  of  their  paper,  enriched  by  the  magic 
of  time ; and  on  one  wall  an  Oriental  porphyry 
vase  containing  the  treasured  right  hand  of 
Canova  ( Dextera  magni  Canovas),  and  beneath  it 
one  of  the  last  chisels  the  sculptor  ever  used  ;* 
several  other  interesting  Venetian  relics  adorn 
the  room;  under  the  cornice  some  nineteen 
panels,  painted  by  Titian  in  his  broadest  manner, 
representing  angels’  heads,  and  taken  from  the 
suppressed  school  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista. 

But  the  greatest  treasures  are  the  drawings; 
all  those  that  hang  in  this  room,  as  also  a 

* See  Builder,  vol.  xrxvi.,  p.  1295. 


number  of  others  of  inferior  merit  in  the  folios 
of  the  library,  were  at  one  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  eminent  artist  and  author,  Giuseppe 
Bossi  ;*  on  his  death  they  were  acquired  by  the 
Abbate  Celotti,  from  whom,  in  1822,  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.,  of  Austria,  purchased  them, 
and  presented  them  to  the  Belle  Arti. 

Of  the  Venetian  school  there  are  no  more  than 
twenty-five  drawings  ; among  them  some  from 
the  hands  of  Tintoret,  one  by  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  a bristling  wild-boar  attributed  to 
Titian,  and  a pen-and-ink  drawing,  heightened 
with  white,  by  Giorgione,  of  a lady  presented 
to  a knight ; deprived  of  his  extraordinary  glow 
of  colour,  the  faults  of  the  painter  are  here  ap- 
parent, his  want  of  knowledge  of  drawing,  and 
though  the  light  and  shade  show  masterly  skill, 
the  form  is  uncertain  and  often  incorrect ; a red 
chalk  study  by  Paul  Veronese  is  especially 
interesting ; the  same  facility  with  which  he 
painted  is  evident  in  this  sketch,  representing 
two  dogs  playing  with  a cat ; it  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  idea  for  the  dogs  painted  in  the 
smaller  Cena  now  in  the  Louvre  (formerly  in 
the  Convento  de’  Servi,  at  Venice). 

The  Gian  Bellini,  of  the  head  of  a youth,  is 
one  of  the  few  drawings  that  exist  by  his  hand, 
and  show  the  extreme  care  with  which  he 
worked.  As  a rule,  he  used  tinted  paper,  on 
which  he  traced  the  shadows  of  his  drawing  in 
water-colour,  then  making  use  of  the  tone  of  the 
paper  for  the  middle  tints,  he  painted  the  high 
lights  with  excessive  care  in  white ; showing 
throughout  each  stage  the  consummate  know- 
ledge of  which  he  was  so  great  a master.  The 
drawing  which  the  Belle  Arti  possesses  is 
doubly  precious,  as  being  drawn  on  paper  pre- 
pared in  the  way  in  which  Conniui,  in  liis  treatise 
on  Paiuting,  recommends.  The  drawing  by 
Mantegna  of  St.  Peter  is  of  exceptional  interest 
for  its  originality  and  beauty,  notwithstanding 
the  crudity  of  the  artist’s  manner,  of  which 
Vasari  speaks.  All  the  characteristics  of  his 
pictures  are  evident  in  his  drawings, — firmness, 
even  in  some  cases  hardness,  but  invariably 
correctness. 

In  drawings  by  Leonardo,  notwithstanding 
the  wealth  of  the  Milan  collection  and  of 
Windsor  Castle,  the  Belle  Arti  is  rich.  One  is  a 
beautiful  female  head  which  might  have  been 
the  original  study  for  the  famous  Monna  Lisa, 
and,  if  so,  would  go  farther  to  induce  one  to 
believe  that  that  lady  was  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world  than  the  present  restored  picture  of 
the  Louvre.  One  is  reminded  of  another  picture 
in  that  collection,  the  Holy  Family,  by  Leonardo, 
in  the  sketch  we  have  here,  in  pen  and  ink;  there 
are  also  a sketch  of  a dead  Christ  held  by  a hand 
entwined  in  the  hair,  and  a pen-and-ink  draw- 
ing of  the  infant  Christ  and  two  profile  heads. 
Tradition  has  stated  these  to  be  those  of  the 
famous  Ludovico  il  Maro,  of  Milan,  Leonardo’s 
patron,  and  Beatrice  d’Este,  the  ruler’s  wife.  A 
sketch  of  a horseman  appears  to  be  the  first 
idea  of  the  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Anghiari, 
which  he  painted  at  Florence  at  the  time  that 
Michelangelo  painted  his  famous  cartoon  of 
Pisa.  Several  other  sketches  belong  to  the 
samo  subject,  and  some  bear  notes  written  in 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Leonardo  in- 
variably wrote, — backwards.  Other  sketches 
represent  various  pieces  of  armour,  and  two 
horsemen  tilting.  As  for  his  caricatures,  which 
we  see  autotyped  in  many  of  the  shops  in 
Venice,  they  by  no  means  do  credit  to  the 
author  of  the  “ Cena,”  though  the  lovers  of 
personality  show  with  some  interest  one  profile 
said  to  be  that  of  Leonardo’s  patron,  Francis  I. 
of  France.  Several  sketches  to  illustrate  his 
friend  Luca  Pacioli’s  work  on  “ Divine  Propor- 
tion” are  to  be  found  here;  among  them  the 
well-known  full-length  figure,  which  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi  has  freely  rendered  in  his 
valuable  and  not  sufficiently  well-known  work 
on  “ Human  Proportion.”*  The  drawing  by 

* The  name  of  Bossi  is  known  to  tho  world  by  his 
“Cenacolo  di  Leonardo.”  Milano,  1S10,  in  folio.  In 
the  letters  of  Paul  Louis  Courier,  “ that  model  of  political 
irony  and  masculine  stylo  of  composition,”  as  Lord  Lytton 
terms  him,  we  find  the  following  passage,  writteu  to 
Mdme.  Dionigi,  at  Rome,  from  Milan,  March,  1809 : — 
“ There  is  a painter  here  known  to  you,  Madame.  It  is 
M.  Bossi,  who  is  at  present  copying  for  the  (French) 
Government  the  famous  Cena  of  Leonardo,  an  enterprise 
which  required  a man  of  talent.  Leonardo  is  not  to  be 
oopied  by  everybody ; but  to  understand  the  merit  of  what 
Bossi  is  now  doing,  you  must  see  how  he  has  re-established 
in  his  copies  the  portions  of  the  freSeo  destroyed  by  time, 
and  which  are  considerable.  Without  him  we  should  have 
had  but  a very  imperfect  idea  of  this  superb  work,  of  which 
scarcely  anything  remained.  He  has  discovered,  I know 
not  where,  the  cartoons  and  studies  of  Leonardo,  and  for 
the  colour  he  has  availed  himself  of  certain  copies  made  at 
the  time  the  original  was  entire.  In  short,  it  is  a new 
edition  of  the  Cena.” 
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Leonardo  is  in  pen  and  ink,  and  on  it  i 
written  by  bis  own  band  tbe  principal  prop 
tions  of  tbe  various  parts  of  tbe  human  bo 
the  writing  as  usual  running  from  right  to  1« 
Many  of  theBe  drawings  by  tbe  great  Milanl 
master  are  well  known  through  Bossi’s  work 
the  Cenacolo  di  Leonardo,  published  at  Milan 
1810,  and  at  a later  date,  in  1830,  engraved  byj 
and  illustrated  by  Vallardi,  a work  also  publisll 
at  Milan  ; but  these  now  rare  illustrated  bo : 
have  been  superseded  by  the  autotype,  and 
productions  of  many  of  the  treasures  of  the  B> 
Arti  can  be  purchased  for  a very  small  sum. 

To  be  able  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  let 
ing  of  Leonardo  in  drawing  the  haman  figi 
one  must,  more,  probably,  than  in  any  ot 
painter,  study  his  pen-and-ink  sketches,  : 
those  in  chalk.  He  often  worked  in  red  chn 
and  then,  aided  by  this  delicate  and  dc. 
material,  he  modelled  the  lights  and  ehad:i 
with  a grace  certainly  unequalled  by  any  of  r 
contemporaries.  Michelangelo  must  more  fci 
once  have  Btudied  the  sketches  of  the  g; 
Milanese  (for  Milanese  Leonardo  must  be  >: 
to  be),  for  there  is  undoubtedly  to  be  trace* 
many  of  his  drawings,  especially  in  pen  and  1 1 
the  Bame  manner.  The  drawings  of  LeonxJ 
at  the  Belle  Arti  are  among  the  most  inteti 
ing  of  the  great  painter,  notwithstanding:." 
precious  collections  at  Milan,  Florence,  :| 
Windsor  Castle. 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  Bketch  of  a hor®| 
a companion  to  the  sketches  which  fore 
interesting  a feature  of  Leonardo’s  drawinp. 
this  year’s  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  ; i 
yet  the  equestrian  statue  for  which  these  | 
made  occupied  the  great  master  no  less  i| 
sixteen  years  of  trial  and  research.  It  w£\) 
have  been  a statue  for  his  patron,  Ludovix 
Maro,  to  rival  Donatello’s  Gattamelata  at  Pail 
and  his  master’s,  Andrea  del  Verocchio’s,  n 
Colleoni  monument  at  Venice ; bat  thelt 
finished  model  was  eventually  allowed  to 
to  wreck  and  ruin,  a target  for  Louis  XII.’s 
Suisses  and  practised  marksmen. 

In  the  drawings  of  the  Bolognese  schooii 
names  of  tho  Carracci,  and  Guido,  and  Guei 
naturally  take  their  place,  and  with  the! 
the  characteristics  of  the  school,  the  infix  i 
of  former  masters  rather  than  nature  in 
two  cousins,  Ludovico  and  Annibale  ; the  fax 
and  ease  of  Guido,  one  of  tho  few  masters 
has  left  studies  the  size  of  life  (amonpi 
sketches  here  are  some  in  which  charcoal  ie  t 
for  the  shadows)  ; and  the  singularly  chare! 
istic  manner  of  Barbieri,  better  know* 
Guercino, — the  firmness  of  his  work  in  pen 
ink  and  want  of  care  in  defining  the  drape] 

The  drawings  of  the  school  of  Parm  i 
deserving  of  mention,  and  a debt  of  gratj 
should.be  paid  to  the  chief  of  the  school,  Maz: 
better  known  as  Parmigiano,  who  was  thel 
to  shake  off  the  irksomeness  of  the  burin,  a 
seek  the  freedom  of  the  etching-needle,  >1 
in  later  days  Rembrandt  was  to  bring  tc  1 
masterly  pei'fection. 

The  mention  of  Rembrandt  brings  us  ti 
one  Rubens  drawing  of  the  collection,  a b.a 
representing  a Satyr  placing  a Cupid  on  a 
and  of  extraordinary  finish ; but  among] 
treasures  of  the  collection  are  the  Albert  D >; 
especially  one  sketch  of  the  Virgin  wife 
infant  Christ  upon  her  knee,  a drawing iw 
all  the  marvellous  touch  and  minute  know.t| 
shown  in  the  etched  works  of  tbe  master^ 
a greater  natural  degree  of  freedom  of  tht} 
To  thoroughly  appreciate  how  great  was  r 
artistic  learning  of  the  Nuremberg  Apellepc 
his  technical  skill,  his  pen-and-ink  ske 
must  be  studied  with  attention  to  see  the  n! 
of  their  execution  and  care,  their  simpliciti'h 
effect.  The  collection  also  contains  a dn;  i 
by  Aldegrever,  characterised  by  all  the  cv  A 
ture  of  naturalism  into  which  so  rnanypi, 
German  sixteenth-century  artists  fell.  D . 
best  pupil,  Altdorfer,  is  also  represent«||| 
several  drawings  illustrative  of  the  Passu  '■.£ 
showing  the  minuteness  of  execution  and  a 
for  composition  to  be  remarked  in  his  i d 
After  speaking  of  the  nine  beautiful  medeta 
Bartholomew  Beham,  unquestionably  one  x H 
finest  di'aughtsmen  of  the  German  school, 
spirited  red  chalk  sketch,  by  Snyders,  Cffl 
dog3  running,  we  return  to  the  Italian  mi  > a 
and  after  unwillingly  dismissing  a numi  i 
sketches  by  Lippi ; two  beautiful  drawn  ■ 
Perugino,  in  extraordinary  preservation 
water-colour  drawing  of  no  great  meri:  m 
valuable  from  its  interest,  by  Vasari ; e i 
sketches  by  Bramante  of  architectural  dl' ; i 

* Published  by  Roberson,  in  Long-acre.  < ivl 
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jg  them  some  studies  for  his  great  work  of 
Lmbrose,  at  Milan ; some  eight  studies  from 
intique,  by  the  well-known  but  mediocre 
)tor,  and  equally  mediocre  Florentine 
ier,  Baccio  Bandinelli ; and  several  valuable 
jhes,  on  rose-coloured  paper,  by  Giulio 
i,  the  Giulio  Romano  of  artistic  history, 
h show  all  his  bold,  sure,  and  correct 
lling,  and  the  influence  of  the  antique,  wo 
3 at  last  to  the  sketches  of  his  master, 
aelle,  and  those  by  Michelangelo,  which, 
those  by  Leonardo  and  by  Diirer,  form  the 
treasure  of  the  Belle  Arti. 
ich  as  Raffaelle  was  in  his  pictures  we  find 
in  his  sketches  (of  which  there  are  no  fewer 
forty -seven  in  this  collection).  His  hand 
freely  over  the  paper,  tracing  his  concep- 
ons  with  a knowledge  of  proportion  and 
lOtness,  and  an  elegance  of  outline  and  pose, 
lich  he  has  remained  probably  unrivalled, 
he  most  part  he  sketched  with  pen  and  ink, 
mt  even  the  necessity  for  the  help  of  chalk; 
times  he  tinted  with  bistre  or  other  water- 
r,  leaving  broad  masses  of  white ; but  such 
mgs  are  rare,  and  one  of  them  in  this  collection 
narvcl  of  delicacy,  nature,  and  expression, 
i enumerate  the  subjects  of  the  whole 
■seven  drawings  is  beyond  the  possibilities 
ir  space ; suffice  it  to  mention  some 
» more  interesting,  among  which,  a study 
i the  famous  print  by  Mantegna  of  the 
icent  from  the  Cross,”  several  other 
ihes  showing  still  the  influence  of  Perugia, 
h a “ Virgin  kneeling,”  taken,  in  fact, 

I the  pictures  at  Perugia,  in  the  Churoh 
an  Francesco  ; studies  of  drapery  ; a 
from  Signorelli;  another  of  the  angel 
ael  presenting  to  the  Virgin  the  lily,  and 
ng  all  the  young  [painter’s  grace ; an  ex- 
13  drawing  of  a flying  angel;  several 
les ; the  first  ideas  for  his  famous  Loggie 
3 Vatican;  kuights  on  horseback;  more 
one  beautiful  female  head ; a charming 
)f  his  native  city,  Urbino ; and  numerous 
drawings,  any  single  one  of  which  would 
i to  render  a collection  notable, 
as  been  said  by  accomplished  critics  that 
ihelangelo  had  but  been  able  to  finish  his 
with  the  mastery  with  which  he  sketched 
in  marble  or  on  paper,  he  would  have 
not  alone  the  greatest  artist  of  modern, 
all  time,  and  his  drawings,  although 
led  with  such  rapidity,  are  so  learnedly  free 
o other  artist  probably  has  ever  equalled 
this  quality.  His  outline  is  rapid  and 
lis  hand  bears  the  freedom  of  his  nature, 
sually  preferred  black  or  red  chalk, 
rous  corrections  may  be  traced  in  his 
lgs,  but  never  any  great  alteration  from 
•iginal  conception.  In  his  pen-and-ink 
igs  the  outline  is  traced  deliberately, 
it  the  aid  of  the  chalk, 
mg  the  eight  sketches  by  the  hand  of  the 
author  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling,  apart 
he  value  that  cannot  fail  to  be  attached 
work  (the  Curnman  Sybil,  a copy  of  which 
the  Louvre,  is  one  of  these  sketches), 
are  two  drawings  that  to  the  English 
appeal  with  more  than  usual  interest, 
a study  of  the  dead  Christ  in  the  arms 
Virgin, — a superb  drawing  in  black  chalk, 
ridently  the  first  study  for  the  valuable 
3 by  Michelangelo  now  in  our  National 
y,  and  the  history  of  whose  discovery 
r.  Macpherson,  in  a ca/J,  where  the 
on  which  the  picture  was  painted  was 
? as  a table,  roused  such  interest  among 
its  in  Rome  some  years  ago.  The  other 
ietch,  which  in  the  midst  of  the  nume- 
other  drawings,  so  roughly  mounted, 
I"8  attention  by  the  care  with  which  it 

Jeen  treated,  while  closer  inspection  re- 
° the  attentive  observer  the  small  and 
f J.  R.,  the  stamp  of  the  first  presi- 
our  Royal  Academy,  and  by  its  side  the 
1 he  used  at  a later  date,  the  Sr.  J.  R., 
vhe  resemblance  of  old  Jonathan  Richard- 
fitamp  induced  a change.  The  carefully- 
fed  note  of  some  Italian  collector  has 
^attention  to  the  fact  of  the  sketch  having 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  while  an 
jnal  interest  is  roused  when  the  P.  L.  of 
?er  Lely  is  further  discovered, 
liso. 


'ivers’  or  Carliol  Tower,  Newcastle. 

jnorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in 
j°f  tIje  preservation  of  tho  Carliol  Tower 
*j  presented  immediately  by  the  Society 
e»  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE* 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  M.  BARRY,  R.A. 

ITALIAN  GOTHIC,  THE  PRECURSOR  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

In  this,  and  the  four  following  lectures,  I 
propose  to  consider  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
and,  as  a prelude  to  so  doing,  shall  speak  to- 
night of  Italian  Gothic  as  the  precursor  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  next  discourse  will  also  deal 
with  Italian  Gothic,  as  employed  for  secular 
architecture. 

Passing  onwards,  the  Early  Renaissance, 
associated  with  the  great  name  of  Brunelleschi, 
will  claim  our  attention  in  the  fourth  lecture. 
The  fifth  will  describe  some  of  the  works  of 
the  second  period  of  the  Classic  Revival,  and 
particularly  those  of  Bramante  and  Sansovino ; 
while  in  the  last  lecture  of  the  present  series  I 
shall  hope  to  sum  up,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
history  of  the  Renaissance  movement  as  a 
whole,  with  some  reference  to  its  present,  and 
probable  future,  influence  on  modern  archi- 
tecture. In  so  doing,  the  last  stage  of  the 
Revival  in  Italy  will  come  before  us,  associated 
with  the  works  of  Palladio  and  Vignola. 

My  last  lecture  was  more  biographical  than 
architectural.  I felt  I could  not  do  better  than 
ask  you  to  dwell  with  me,  for  a moment,  on  the 
memory  of  those  whose  loss  is  still  felt  within 
these  walls.  The  place  of  our  late  lamented 
President  is  already  filled  by  another  accom- 
plished artist,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his 
brethren,  and  of  the  public.  The  exact  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  may,  per- 
haps, never  be  held  again,  for  it  was  the  result 
of  that  Gothic  Revival  to  which  I sought  to 
draw  your  attention,  and  which  has  already,  to 
a great  extent,  accomplished  its  task. 

I now  propose,  in  a more  technical  manner,  to 
take  up  the  thread  of  my  previous  discourses, 
and . to  renew  our  inquiries  into  that  other 
Revival,  which  constitutes  the  rival  movement, 
known  as  the  Renaissance. 

Those  who  were  present  last  year  may  per- 
haps remember  that  in  the  introductory  remarks 
then  made,  some  general  considerations  were 
adverted  to,  in  respect  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  and  its  effect  on  English  architecture, 
first  on  our  Transitional  styles,  and  afterwards, 
on  the  Classic  revival  of  the  restored  Stuart 
regime. 

Turning  to  Italy  for  illustrations,  we  found 
its  Renaissance  architecture  could  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  periods,  to  which  might  be 
assigned  the  names  of  the  Transitional,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Pedantic  schools. 

We  may  now  follow  up  the  subject  more  in 
detail,  and  devote  our  attention,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  early  manifestations  of  the  Re- 
naissance spirit,  which  I have  called  the 
Transitional. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Renaissance  that  it  is 
the  movement  which  has  brought  us  from  true 
principles  to  false,  from  the  architectural 
glories  of  Gothic  Venetian  palaces,  to  the 
bathos  of  Harley-street  and  Bloomsbury.  This 
seems,  however,  a partial  and  strained  account 
of  the  position.  The  deadness  to  artistic  feeling 
in  our  architecture,  which  has  given  us  our 
cheerless  streets  of  the  Georgian  era,  was  due 
to  the  indifference  to  all  schools,  and  not  to  the 
influence  of  one  of  them. 

Our  case,  moreover,  was  peculiar,  and  if  we 
turn  our  eyes  for  a moment  to  our  nearest 
neighbours,  the  French,  we  shall  see,  that 
although  France  has  adopted  the  Renaissance 
more  heartily  than  ourselves,  she  has  never  been 
contented  with  such  a transfer  of  the  ai’chitect’s 
mission  to  the  bricklayer  and  the  carpenter,  as 
we  have  seen  here,  until  very  recent  times. 

I do  not  wish  to  extol  the  precise  methods 
adopted  by  the  French,  or  the  detailed  forms 
chosen  by  them ; but  if  we  are  to  refer  to 
modern  work,  as  illustrating  the  effects  of  the 
Renaissance  movement,  it  is  at  least  as  reason- 
able to  study  tho  always  striking,  and  often 
graceful  work  of  French  architects  (previous  to 
the  Haussmann  epoch),  as  the  dingy  brick  walls, 
with  square  holes  in  them,  within  which  our 
grandfathers  were  contented  to  dwell,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  speculative  builder,  who,  placing 
his  work  on  another  man’s  land,  not  unnaturally 
thought  moi’e  of  a speedy  profit,  than  of  archi- 
tectural excellence. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  signs  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  Gothic  was  beginning  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  decadence,  both  in  general  forms, 
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and  in  detail.  To  some,  the  first  signs  of  novelty 
appear,  indeed,  only  as  corruptions  of  the  style 
till  now  supreme.  Vigour  of  thought  was  re- 
placed by  refinement  of  execution,  and  archi- 
tectural ornament  had  become  uninteresting. 

The  Italians  had  always  worked  on  somewhat 
different  principles  from  the  architects  of  sterner 
climes.  Southern  Gothic  has  thus  a character 
of  its  own.  and  was  ready  to  lend  itself  to 
fascinations  of  detail.  Living  upon  classical 
soil,  and  among  the  dry  bones  of  old  Classic 
art,  the  Italians  were  in  the  most  favourable 
position  possible  for  welcoming  a change, 
which . to  them  seemed  but  a natural  return 
to  ancient  traditions.  They  were  also  far  from 
contented  with  the  state  of  affairs  then  exist- 
ing in  their  midst.  The  new  ideas  brought  with 
them  something  of  rebellion,  and  constituted  a 
protest  against  the  austerity  and  dogmatic  in- 
tolerance of  Medievalism. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  examination  of  the 
Renaissance,  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Italian  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  we  may  then  perhaps  appreciate 
more  readily  the  difference  between  the  mild 
resistance  which  might  be  expected  from  it  to 
the  introduction  of  Classic  forms,  and  the  more 
uncompromising  opposition  of  the  architecture 
of  northern  Europe. 

We  shall  find,  in  its  examples,  a spirit  of  hori- 
zontalism  which  opposes  itself  to  the  all-per- 
vading vertical ity  of  our  own  Medieval  archi- 
tecture. In  the  larger  diameter  of  shafts,  and 
in  their  frequent  use  as  single  supports,  remi- 
niscences of  the  columns  of  Greece  or  Rome 
readily  suggest  themselves.  The  pointed  arch, 
moreover,  had  not  only  to  admit  a rival,  but 
even  seemed  unable  to  hold  its  own.  The 
Italians  loved  the  round  arch,  while  they  only 
tolerated  the  pointed  form.  Ignoring  buttresses, 
they  tied  their  arches  together  with  iron  rods, 
and  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  those  daring 
feats  of  construction,  so  familiar  to  the  Gothic 
architects  elsewhero. 

Repose  and  breadth  of  effect  had  more  charms 
for  the  Italian  mind  than  the  bold  projections, 
the  deep  shadows,  the  mysterious  intricacy,  and 
the  complicated  details  of  the  northern  work. 
They  bad  broken,  indeed,  with  the  simple  lintel 
construction  of  Greece ; but  the  arches  of  Rome 
were  less  easily  forgotten,  and  their  employment 
less  readily  renounced.  On  a former  occasion 
I asked  you  to  observe  how  far  the  graceful 
campanile  of  Giotto  at  Florence  illustrates  the 
above  peculiarities  of  Italian  Gothic  principles 
of  design.  They  will  be  the  more  readily  under- 
stood, if  you  observe  the  contrast  it  presents  to 
the  towers  and  spires  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  England, — as,  for  example,  the  towers  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  spire  at  Salisbury. 

Without  going  again  over  the  ground  in 
respect  of  Giotto’s  beautiful  work,  let  us 
examine  for  a few  moments  the  great  cathe- 
dral, to  which  it  serves  at  once  as  a foil,  and  an 
appendage. 

The  great  church  of  Ste.  Maria  dei  Fiori,  the 
Duomo  of  Florence,  stands  forth  as  a giant, 
disdaining  ornament  or  smallness  of  detail.  Its 
features  are  few,  simple,  and  almost  colossal 
in  scale.  The  elaborate  details  of  Giotto’s 
tower,  with  the  numerous  parts  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  the  high  finish,  both  of  the  design 
and  its  execution,  bring  out  the  hugeness  of  the 
Duomo  by  the  force  of  contrast,  while  the  tower 
in  its  turn  gains  somewhat  in  exchange. 

The  great  church  illustrates,  first,  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  plan  on  which  I have 
before  remarked.  It  was  commenced  by  Arnolfo 
di  Lapo,  just  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  the  year  1300,  and  we  do  not  know  for 
certain  how  far  he  had  been  enabled  to  carry 
his  ideas  into  execution.  He  is  usually 
credited  with  the  general  conception,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  plan,  and  the  construction 
or  design  of  the  vaulting,  always  excepting  the 
dome,  which  was  added  long  afterwards  by 
Brunelleschi. 

Arnolfo’s  design  for  covering  the  space  now 
crowned  by  the  dome  is  involved  in  mystery.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  intended  to  raise  his  roof 
immediately  over  the  piers  and  above  the  first 
cornice,  so  that  the  line  of  springing  should 
coincide  with  that  of  the  nave  vaulting.  He 
was  an  architect  of  great  reputation,  and  was 
largely  employed  by  the  Florentines,  some  of  his 
works  still  remaining  as  embellishments  of  the 
fair  city.  He  united,  as  did  most  architects  in 
those  times,  the  practice  of  military  engineering 
to  that  of  his  own  art,  and  some  portion  of  the 
outer  defences  of  Florence  were  constructed  by 
him.  He  designed  the  great  municipal  Pa'azao 
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dei  Signori,  as  well  as  the  loggia'of  Or’  San 
Michele,  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  and  other 
buildings  of  less  importance. 

In  the  Duomo,  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  the 
largest  church  constructed  in  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  we  may  study,  with  advan- 
tage, this  illustration  of  Italian  Gothic,  on  a 
grand  scale. 

If  you  desire  to  observe  how  sharply  the 
design  contrasts  with  Mediasval  work  . in 
Northern  Europe,  you  may  place  side  by  side 
with  the  plan  of  Arnolfo’s  Duomo,  the  plan  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

In  the  nave  of  the  former,  250  ft.  long,  there 
are  but  four  arches ; in  the  latter  example,  we 
find  twelve  arches  in  a length  of  233  ft.  Each 
church  is  divided  transversely  into  navo  and 
aisles,  but  these  three  divisions  occupy  a space 
of  125  ft.  in  the  one  case,  and  only  75  ft.  in  the 
English  example. 

The  upper  end  of  both  churches  expands,  as 
is  usual.  At  Florence,  we  find  a grand  central 
space  surmounted  by  a pointed  dome,  with 
three  tribunes,  all  alike  covered  with  semi- 
domes. At  Westminster,  there  is  a multiplicity 
and  intricacy  of  parts,  none  of  them  presenting 
exactly  the  same  effect,  because  planned  with 
various  angles,  and  much  diversity  of  dimen- 
sions and  detail.  I exclude  from  this  descrip- 
tion all  consideration  of  the  chapel  of  King 
Henry  VII.,  as  being  a later  addition,  not 
affecting  the  general  plan  of  the  abbey. 

The  Italians  evidently  admired  the  triapsidal 
arrangement  designed  by  Arnolfo,  for  we  know 
that  it  was  afterwards  adopted  for  St.  Peter’s, 
at  Rome.  The  preference  for  a semicircular 
form  as  the  termination  of  the  three  arms  of  the 
cross,  may  have  been  caused  by  reminiscences 
of  the  old  basilicas.  It  is  found  in  the  Churoh 
of  the  Nativity,  at  Bethlehem,  and  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  early  German  churches. . A 
remarkable  example  of  this  arrangement  exists 
at  Trfeves,  and  visitors  to  Cologne  may  remember 
other  cases,  such  as  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  in 
Capitolio,  the  Apostles’  Church,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin.  Those  buildings  illustrate  the 
basilican  arrangement  of  plan,  which  Arnolfo 
adopted  at  Florence;  and  apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  style,  they  seem  to  deserve  tho  attentive 
study  of  architects  who  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide interiors  capable  of  accommodating  large 
numbers  of  persons.  At  Westminster,  and  in 
the  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  generally,  large 
free  spaces  were  not  felt  to  be  required.  The 
service  was,  on  the  worshippers’  part,  to  be  an 
act  of  faith,  rather  than  of  actual  participation. 
Long  naves  and  aisles  were  needed  for  proces- 
sions, and  large  choirs  for  tho  clergy.  The 
modern  English  architect  has  other  problems  to 
Bolve,  and  may  well  find  in  some  of  the  simpler 
basilican  plans,  models  deserving  his  careful 
attention. 

At  Florence,  the  scale  is  too  colossal  to  please, 
and  lias  the  character  of  a small  design,  unduly 
magnified.  On  entering  tho  nave,  the  great 
arcTies,  although  well  and  gracefully  propor- 
tioned, have  a bare  and  unsatisfactory  effect, 
and  on  passing  from  the  nave  to  the  central 
area,  under  the  dome,  this  feeling  is  intensified. 
The  nave  should  be  the  entrance  to  something 
grander  than  itself,  and  so  indeed  it  is,  as  far  as 
mere  dimensions  are  concerned,  for  the  dome  is 
137  ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  280  ft.  high. 
These  grand  dimensions  are,  however,  to  a great 
extent,  thrown  away,  by  reason  of  the  paucity 
of  detailed  parts  of  moderate  size,  to  serve  as  a 
scale  for  the  whole. 

Mr.  Fergusson  compares  the  cathedral  at 
Florence  to  that  of  Cologne,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former,  as  regards  the  effect  of  apparent 
size.  The  two  churches  cover  areas  not  unlike, 
84,802  square  feet  being  that  of  the  Duomo, 
while  the  German  building  occupies  a space  of 
about  91,000  ft. 

The  nave  of  Arnolfo  is  groined  in  a simple 
manner,  very  different  to  the  more  elaborate 
arrangements  favoured  by  English  architects. 
Like  so  many  other  parts  of  Italian  Gothic 
building,  the  vaulting  seems  incomplete  without 
painting.  The  designers  of  these  structures 
appeal’, °in  many  cases,  to  have  regarded  them 
rather  as  a framework,  to  be  filled  in  by 
others,  than  as  works  of  architecture,  complete 
in  themselves.  Painting,  sculpture,  exqui- 
site marble  work,  terra-cotta,  enamels,  bronze, 
and  mosaics,  were  all  expected  to  form  a 
part  of  the  completed  design,  and  the 
architecture  proper  was  confined  within 
such  limits  as  would  afford  due  scope  for 
these  associated  arts.  Simple  forms,  spacious- 
ness, and  great  wall-spaces  are  consequently 


found  associated  with  Gothic  architecture  in 
Italy.  England  had  a less  wealth  of  art  iu 
general,  but  more  Bkill  and  self-reliance  among 
her  architects.  They  could  not  couut  on  the 
assistance  of  accessories,  and  relied  more  on 
themselves.  In  vaulting  their  churches  they 
had  no  superiors.  Being  content  with  moderate 
dimensions  (as  at  Westminster,  where  the  navo 
is  less  than  36  ft.  wide),  and  being,  at  the  same 
time,  masters  of  construction,  they  delighted  in 
forms  of  roofing  which  became  more  and  more 
elaborated,  until  they  culminated  in  the  method 
known  as  fan-groining,  to  be  seen  in  Henry 
VII.’s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  other  Tudor 
buildings. 

The  Italians  were  well  aware  of  tho  customs 
of  the  Romans.  They  knew  that  they  had  em- 
ployed domical  and  barrel-vaulted  roofs.  The 
remains  of  the  great  baths  which  had  been 
covered  in  this  manner  were  before  their  eyes. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  them  to  adopt 
large  dimensions  with  the  simple  vaultings  of 
tho  dome  and  its  kindred  forms.  For  decoration 
they  relied  on  the  painter,  in  marked  contrast 
with  their  Northern  brethren,  who,  revelling 
in  clustered  shafts,  large  traceries,  elaborate 
arcades,  and  deeply-cut  mouldings,  left  but  little 
to  be  added  to  their  work,  which  was  penetrated 
by  a predominant  and  all-pervadiug  architec- 
tural idea.  The  Northern  architects,  in  their 
power  of  construction,  were  the  engineers  of 
their  day,  as  well  as  artists  in  design.  Employ- 
ing buttresses,  of  whatever  form  might  bo  best 
constructionally,  they  were  always  advancing  in 
the  science  of  building,  and  their  work  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  this  respect,  although 
the  use  of  faulty  materials,  and  the  neglect 
occasionally  to  secure  stable  foundations,  has 
imposed  on  their  successors  the  necessity  for 
extensive  works  of  reparation. 

The  Italians  shunned  buttresses.  We  look 
for  them,  in  vain,  in  Arnolfo’s  church,  or  in 
Giotto’s  tower.  At  the  Duomo,  around,  the 
upper  arms  of  the  cross,  strength  is  obtained, 
less  scientifically,  by  an  enormous  thickness  of 
wall.  Elsewhere,  resort  was  had,  without 
reluctance,  to  iron  ties  to  keep  the  arches  from 
thrusting  out  the  walls.  With  their  love  for 
repose,  and  breadth  of  effect  (both  of  them  most 
admirable  qualities  in  themselves,  when  rightly 
understood  and  employed),  the  Gothic  architects 
of  Italy  preferred  a plain  wall,  as  at  Florence, 
to  the  varied  surface,  familiar  to  ourselves,  at 
Westminster  and  elsewhere,  with  its  variety  of 
light  and  shade,  and  its  picturesqueness  of  out- 
line, both  of  plan  and  elevation.  They  did  not, 
indeed,  wish  their  walls  to  be  undecorated.  They 
wero  ready  to  cover  them  with  marbles,  arranged 
in  panels,  and  to  crown  them  with  cornices  of 
great  elaboration.  Here  we  may  see  evidence 
of  that  reliance  on  others,  to  which  reference 
has  just  now  been  made.  Such  veneering  with 
marble  as  exists  at  the  Florentine  cathedral  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  architecture.  It  indi- 
cates no  construction,  and  might  have  been 
applied  by  any  one,  and  at  any  time.  It  serves 
to  give  some  scale  to  the  building,  and  to  this 
extent  is  valuable  ; but  it  appears  rather  as  an 
independent  attempt  at  decoration  than  as  an 
architectural  design  successfully  achieved.  There 
is  a weakness  iu  these  veneering  efforts  at  orna- 
mentation, which  brings  into  strong  relief  the 
more  manly,  self-sufficient  vigour  of  the  purer 
Gothic  styles,  in  other  countries. 

Italian  Gothic  must,  indeed,  be  rather 
regarded  as  an  incomplete  style,  not  fully 
worked  out,  than  as  a perfect  system,  able  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  Mediaeval  work 
abroad . 

Whether  we  regard  the  general  principles  of 
composition,  or  the  detailed  forms  adopted  in 
Italy,  we  come  everywhere  upon  traces  of 
Classicalism,  which  seemed  to  herald  the 
Renaissance.  A few  slight  changes,  in  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  with  the  substitution  of  a 
barrel-vault  for  the  groined  roof  over  the  nave, 
would  give  us  a building  that  might  compare 
with  the  old  Roman  work,  such  as  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  or  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

In  detail,  the  elaboration  of  the  ornaments 
which  were  added  to  the  simple  constructional 
forms,  together  with  the  beauty  of  execution 
lavished  on  individual  parts,  were  but  little 
affected  by  the  Renaissance,  which,  impatient 
of  control,  wished  to  see  each  artist  in  his  own 
special  work,  rather  than  recognise  its  value  as 
part  of  one  great  conception,  impressed  with  a 
single  over-ruling  thought. 

If  we  turn  from  general  principles,  to  the 
consideration  of  special  details,  we  shall  find  in 
i them  also  remains  of  Classic  custom.  Instead 


of  the  clustered  shaft,  so  beautiful  and  vark 
in  its  design,  as  we  see  it  in  our  great  churchi 
we  have,  as  I have  already  said,  tho  sing 
column,  recalling  those  of  Greece  and  Ron: 
The  use  of  the  single  shaft  is  common  in  Ital 
not  only  in  arcades,  but  as  mullions  for  windovi 
and,  in  such  cases,  they  are  often  doubled  e| 
plan,  with  a happy  effect.  The  abacus  is  aline 
always  squai’e,  as  is  the  lowest  member  of  tf 
base, — facts  Btrongly  suggestive  of  a Class 
origin.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a diminuti'i 
in  diameter  from  the  base  to  the  capital,  whi: 
is  occasionally  the  case  with  Italian  Got! 
columns.  In  English  Gothic,  such  diminution 
almost  unknown,  excepting  some  instances  <i 
Norman  work,  due  doubtless  to  a Romanes^ 
influence. 

In  other  details  of  Italian  Gothic,  we  may  r, 
further  signs  of  attempted  fusion,  as  in  t 
plain  archivolts,  with  square  edges,  when' 
English  or  French  architect  would  have  halt 
cluster  of  mouldings,  with  round  beads,  t.| 
alternate  hollows,  coming  down  upon  a circt> 
capital.  The  cornices,  again,  forming  etro 
horizontal  lines  round  the  building,  are  evideih 
derived  from  the  olden  architecture. 

The  abacus  of  the  column  is  in  direct  relaty 
with  the  archivolt  which  it  supports.  A Ron. 
archivolt  with  its  outside  moulding,  and  \ 
square  edge  inside,  required  a square  cap.j 
beneath  it,  on  which  to  rest.  The  groupnj 
mouldings  which  we  see  in  our  own  cathedii 
as  naturally  call  for  a circular  capital,  J 
spring  easily  from  a round  or  octagonal  abaltj 
The  octagonal  capital  is  not  unknown  in  It jj 
but  ic  is  rare,  while  the  Bquare  form  is  the  a 
but  universal  rule. 

The  Greek  method  of  covering  tho  sp« 
between  the  columns  by  a massive  linttjj 
rectangular  section,  required  a square  surd 
on  whieh  to  rest,  and,  consequently,  althca 
the  columns  were  circular  on  plan,  the  u il 
member  of  the  capital  was  either  square,  cU 
a form  allied  to  the  square.  In  the  Grd| 
Doric,  the  moulded  part  of  the  capital  d 
circular,  whilo  the  uppermost  member  only  id 
square  on  plan.  The  Ionic  had  also  original 
square  abacus,  and  the  Corinthian  order  fjl 
adopted  a curved  form.  The  latter,  indeodu 
little  different  from  a square,  having  the  r| 
slightly  curved,  with  a give-and-take  line.* 
all  these  cases,  the  square  abacus  formed  slH 
of  cushion,  or  template,  on  which  to  rest  the  l^l 
of  8 tone  or  lintel,  the  support  of  which  wfi 
raison  d’etre  of  the  columns.  ■ I 

The  square  abacus,  adopted  from  Q)ll 
times,  has  never  disappeared  from  Italy,  8,U 
constantly  used  in  Italian  Gothic.  We 
here  also,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  Early  Gil 
which  was  more  or  less  drawn  from  Romano* 
and  Byzantine  types.  In  the  best  ages  of  Ei 
Mediteval  work,  however,  the  circular  fornl 
almost  exclusively  used,  until,  in  the  ill 
styles,  the  abacus  became  octagonal,  as  yorjl 
see  in  many  Perpendicular  examples.  B’.jl 
time  the  abacus  had  lost  its  distinctive  charijl 
and  had  become  mixed  up  with  the  rest  cJ 
mouldings,  which  sometimes  also  followe* 
octagonal  type,  the  more  common  design,  J 
ever,  being  a mixture  of  mouldings,  circu;ij 
plan,  with  an  octagonal  abacus,  the  tran;|| 
from  one  form  to  the  other  being  skdl 
managed  by  the  interposition  of  a large  holl 
The  Italian  Gothic  architects,  building,  ai? 
did,  in  an  arched  style,  had  not  exactly  theljjfc 
reason  as  the  Greeks  for  providing  ass 
surface  on  the  upper  part  of  the  capital* 
they  needed  such  an  arrangement  almost  as 
from  the  section  of  their  arches.  Theses 
for  the  most  part,  plain,  or  very  simply  moi» 
with  a considerable  thickness  of  square 
or  soffite.  The  section  of  such  arches  x»:i 
point  of  springing,  immediately  over  thee? 
was  square,  and  thus  a square  abacus  w j 
most  convenient,  and  the  best  constraelJ 
form.  In  the  classical  column,  the  abaciud 
a plate,  or  bearing  surface,  interposed  be  f 
the  weight  above  and  the  supporting  crj 
below,  the  diameter  of  which  was  eqt>» 
nearly  equal,  to  the  width  of  the  stone  li  i i 
beam,  which  it  carried.  The  Byzantira;  r 
Gothic  capital  was  differently  treated,  and.?: 
as  a direct  transmitter  of  strain  to  the  c<i>t 
which  was  much  less  in  diameter  than  the  i: 
incumbent  weight.  The  column  hadtbb 
importance  of  dimension;  but  such  JoLi 
compensated  by  the  practice  of  plachfl 
column  behind  another,  in  arcades.  I'jfl 
cases,  a common  abacus  often  united  tlaj 
capitals,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cloister 
,of  San  Zenone,  Verona,  where,  moreovOi 
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above  the  columns  is  further  thickened  out 
leans  of  corbels.  The  bases  of  these  columns 
mited,  as  well  as  the  capitals,  and  like  them 
have  also  a square,  or  rather  rectangular, 
Lber.  The  base  mouldings  are  an  evident 
oduotion  of  the  Attic  base,  with  all  its  mem- 
and  peculiarities.  The  lower  plinth,  square 
ictangular  on  plan,  served  the  same  purpose 
le  abacus  of  the  capital,  as  a transmitter 
distributor  of  pressure, 
le  arch  mouldings  were,  as  we  have  seen, 

. as  seemed  to  be  specially  suitable  to  a 
ire  abacus.  When  the  arch  was  not  actually 
ire  in  section,  a few  indentations,  with  the 
sional  interposition  of  large  beads,  filled  the 
e of  the  smaller  beads,  fillets,  chamfers,  and 
>ws,  of  English  Gothic.  In  their  fondness  of 
i surfaces,  and  dislike  to  bold  projections, 
Italian  architects  may  be  said  to  havo 
;ned  their  buildings  as  elevations,  while 
)wn  Mediaeval  architects  thought  theirs 
in  perspective.  Much  of  the  difference 
be  duo  to  climate,  as,  under  an 
in  sun,  the'  deep  shadows  of  Northern 
ic  might  have  seemed  exaggerated.  The 
i influence  told  doubtless  on  the  wall  deco- 
n,  which  was  noticed  just  now,  as  applied 
le  Duomo  at  Florence.  Deeply  moulded 
is  were  obviously  unsuited  for  marble,  a 
rial  in  which  the  Italian  architects  were 
itted  to  rejoice.  The  real  construction  was 
veiled,  and  the  forms  of  the  mouldings 
ted  by  the  necessity  of  upholding  thin 
>rs  of  costly  marble,  forming  a system  of 
■ation  applied  superficially  to  the  actual 
ture.  In  spite  of  all  care  to  the  con- 
, it  is  impossible  to  prevent  these  slabs 
3rusted  marblo  from  cracking,  or  bulging, 
foreseen  pressure  comes  upon  them,  by  the 
ng  of  the  building  or  otherwise;  and  when 
3 the  case,  all  sense  of  permanent  security 
bes,  and  with  it,  all  enjoyment.  The  intro- 
)n  of  marble  in  panels,  recesses,  or  span- 
is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  but  when 
decoration  is  used  externally,  it  will  be 
ally  found  that  the  English  manner  of  pre- 
g ornament  of  a more  solid  character,  such 
rving  can  give  us,  is  likely  to  produce  a 
ior  effect.  The  panelling  on  the  outside  of 
athedral  at  Florence  recalls  the  work  of 
cabinet  - maker,  rather  than  that  of  the 
;ect. 

) building  is,  however,  incomplete,  and  if 
itrauce-front  had  been  finished,  as  designed 
e architect,  the  whole  effect  of  the  exterior 
1 no  doubt  have  been  more  pleasing.  We 
t,  indeed,  know  how  Arnolfo  would  have 
id  his  facade,  but  in  Siena  Cathedral  an 
pie  exists,  very  rare  in  Italy,  of  a front 
ily  finished.  In  this  case,  we  have  an 
;ion  of  great  richness  and  much  beauty  of 
;.  It  is,  however,  an  application  to  the 
ng  a veneer  on  a large  scale,  for  the  out- 
ears  but  an  imperfect  reference  to  the  con- 
tional  form  of  the  building  within.  Gables 
ir  for  ornament,  without  roofs  behind 
and  the  aims  of  the  designer  would  seem 
ve  been  akin  to  that  of  the  scenic  artist, 
presents  us  with  a frontispiece,  and  does 
llow  us  to  turn  the  corner,  or  view  it,  save 
one  point.  The  interior  of  Siena  Cathedral 
tainly  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Italian 
ic  churches,  not,  indeed,  so  much  for  its 
;eoture,  strictly  so  called,  as  for  the  exceed- 
eauty  of  detail  of  the  accessories  thereto. 

strongly  . marked  banding  of  various 
red  marbles  in  its  walls  is,  indeed,  mono- 
s,  and  to  my  thinking  inharmonious  with  the 
Jal  principles  of  Pointed  architecture,  but 
vhole  interior  glows  with  gorgeous  colour, 
lave  exquisite  carvings,  as  in  the  pulpit, 
1 /ell  known,  probably,  to  most  of  you, 
'Irately  inlaid  woodwork,  paving  of  splendid 
p and  execution,  bronze  and  ironwork, 
jjig,  and  coloui’ed  marbles  in  profusion. 
J\ architect  has  provided  an  arena  within 
y art  of  every  kind  has  seemed  to 
0-  The  details  are  everything,  and  the 
jfal  architectural  idea  is  smothered  by 
bj  who  should  have  been  its  servants. 
|as  probably  of  such  a building  that  the 
•jintines  were  thinking  when  they  instructed 
jlfo  to  build  for  them  a cathedral,  which 
Nd  exceed  in  beauty  all  previously-existing 
^tures,  and  should  exhibit  a “ style  of  mag- 
nmee  which  neither  the  industry  nor  the 
[|r  of  man  can  surpass.”  Arnolfo  did  not 
!fo  carry  out  this  grand  commission,  and  it 

iange  that  we  are  left  so  much  in  the  dark 
his  ultimate  intentions,  if,  as  Vasari  tells 
e had  a wooden  model  prepared  of  his  com- 


pleted design,  which  model  was  afterwards  lost 
through  the  carelessness  of  his  successors. 

In  further  comparing  Italian  with  Northern 
Gothic,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  difference  in 
the  windows,  not  only  as  regards  their  relative 
frequency  and  size,  but  also  their  architectnal 
character.  In  the  great  Northern  churches  the 
architects  delighted  in  large  and  elaborate  win- 
dows. In  Italy  they  wei'e  few  and  far  between 
The  brightness  of  the  sunny  South  taught  its 
builders  to  exclude  light  and  glare,  and  the  use 
of  coloured  glass  was  not  encouraged.  It  may  be 
doubted,  indeed,  if  such  use  would  have  been  con- 
sistent with  the  methods  of  internal  decoration, 
common  in  Italy.  Great  spaces  of  wall,  covered 
with  fresco  painting,  might  not  unreasonably 
be  thought  inimical  to  the  adoption  of  painted 
glass,  through  which  a bright  light  would  cast 
hues  of  undisguised  variety  on  the  carefully- 
studied  harmonies  of  tho  painter.  In  England, 
and  still  more  in  France,  tho  introduction  of 
stained  glass  affected  the  design  of  churches 
to  an  enormous  extent.  If  we  had  not  the  wall 
polychromy  of  the  Italians,  our  architects  were 
no  less  fond  of  colour,  and  they  found  in  large 
traceried  windows  generally,  and  often  exag- 
gerated clearstories  in  particular,  a field  for  the 
application  of  colour  on  a large  scale.  That 
with  which  the  Italians  covered  their  walls, 
their  Northern  contemporaries  placed  in  their 
windows. 

The  same  feeling  appears  in  the  tracery.  In 
Italian  churches,  there  is  generally  little  of  it 
to  be  seen,  and  where  it  exists,  it  is  far  inferior 
to  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  this 
country.  The  tracery  of  Italy,  with  its  heavy 
intervals  between  the  openings,  seemed  de- 
signed, as  no  doubt  it  often  was,  to  exclude 
light,  and  thus  the  very  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  window  was  lost.  The  lack  of  an  adequate 
clearstory,  partly  from  reasons  of  climate,  and 
partly  from  the  views  adopted  by  Italian  archi- 
tects, is,  to  a Northern  eye,  a notable  defect  in 
their  churches.  The  pleasing  gradation  of 
height,  from  aisle  to  nave,  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  is  absent,  and  in  its  place  there  is 
heaviness  and  want  of  variety. 

Of  late  years,  so  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  Italian  Gothic  architecture  that  many 
of  our  architects  have  adopted  details  taken 
from  it  into  their  own  designs,  which  had  been 
previously  based  upon  the  pui'er  styles,  familiar 
tc  them  in  their  own  country.  In  this  way,  a 
cosmopolitan  character  has  been  impressed  upon 
certain  works,  and  although  there  are  those  who 
condemn  such  a process  on  principle,  I cannot  see 
any  reason  for  such  condemnation,  apart  from 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  We  are 
entitled  to  regard  our  art  as  a whole,  and  its 
history  lies  open  before  us.  If  we  are  of  opinion 
that  certain  forms  with  which  our  ancestors  were 
unacquainted,  but  which  are  known  to  us,  are 
good  in  themselves,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason 
why  we  should  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  them 
in  our  work  of  to-day.  Students  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  to  do  this  well,  and 
reasonably,  is  a matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 
They  must  not  expect  to  avoid  the  reproach  of 
incongruity  by  pointing  to  their  sketch-books, 
and  giving  the  name  and  date  of  every  detail. 
The  essential  quality  of  all  true  art  is  its  fitness, 
and  in  adopting  Southern  detail  into  Northern 
work,  the  presumption  is  against  the  process. 
We  should,  therefore,  be  very  sure  that  in 
attempting  fusion  we  are  not  sacrificing  prin- 
ciples, or  offending  common-sense.  With  this 
proviso,  the  lessons  of  Italian  Gothic  are  before 
us,  and  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  followed  with 
advantage. 

In  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I may  perhaps 
recall  to  your  memory  the  description  of  the 
Italian  capital,  with  its  square  abacus.  This 
form  is  appropriate,  when  used,  as  it  was  in 
Italy,  to  support  arches  with  flat  soffites,  or  with 
simple  moxxldings,  nob  much  differing  from  a 
square  on  section.  It  is  quite  othei’wise,  how- 
ever, when  the  Italian  capital  is  used  beneath  a 
group  of  deeply-cut  English  mouldings,  bring- 
ing the  soffite  of  the  arch  to  a more  or  less  nari-ow 
fillet.  In  such  cases,  the  square  abacus  ceases 
to  be  l’easonable,  and,  according  to  the  law  of 
common  sense  in  architecture,  it  fails  to  please. 
The  corners  of  the  capital  appear  isolated,  over- 
hanging, and  heavy,  and  we  miss  the  simple 
gracefulness  of  the  English  jamb  or  mullion, 
with  the  mouldings  naturally  continued,  or 
varied  by  the  use  of  an  attached  shaft,  of  dimen- 
sions not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  mouldings,  of 
which  it  seems  to  be  a part. 

One  inducement  to  adopt  the  architectural 
details  of  North  Italy  has  arisen  in  conse- . 


quence  of  our  habitual  employment  of  brick- 
work. In  this  country,  from  the  difficulty,  in 
many  parts,  of  procuring  stone,  and  from  tho 
increased  cost  of  building,  the  necessity  for 
economy  meets  the  modern  architect  at  every 
tux'n,  and  imposes  upon  him  limits  which  he 
cannot  disregard.  Large  churches  are  often 
necessary,  where  the  poverty  of  the  neighbour- 
hood rendei’s  it  impossible  to  employ  costly 
stonewoi’k  for  construction.  Brick  has,  there- 
fore, of  necessity  become  the  common  build- 
ing material,  and  a style  of  ai’chitecture 
which  seems  to  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
use  of  brickwork  has  obvious  claims  on  our 
attention.  In  the  plain  jambs,  the  simple 
mouldings,  the  geometrically  enriched  coraices, 
and  string-courses  of  North  Italy,  we  have 
features  which  are  specially  appropriate  to  brick 
architecture,  while  by  the  employment  of  tho 
column,  the  use  of  numerous  small  pieces  in  tho 
mullions  of  the  windows  is  avoided,  a defect  which 
appears  very  cleai’ly  in  tho  brick  Gothic  ai-chitec- 
ture  of  Northern  Europe.  Tho  adoption  of  terra- 
cotta, again,  has  proved  an  argument  in  favour  of 
Italian  types.  You  are  aware  how  splendidly 
the  use  of  this  material  is  exemplified  in  such 
Italian  buildings  as  the  great  Hospital  at  Milan. 
In  England,  apart  from  a few  exceptional 
instances,  terra-cotta  has  held  an  inferior  place, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  offers  great 
opportunities  to  the  architect  of  taste  and 
judgment.  I have  in  a former  lecture  attempted 
to  point  out  to  you  the  limits  within  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  terra-cotta  can  be  properly 
applied,  and  these  may  be  bi’oadly  defined  as 
ornamental,  rather  than  constructional,  for 
which  latter  purpose  Btone,  and  in  default  of 
stone,  brick,  must  be  considered  the  prefei-able 
material. 

In  using  brick  for  buildings,  in  our  large 
towns,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  tho 
changes  of  our  climate,  and  the  consequent 
dinginess  which,  sooner  or  later,  Betties  on 
brickwork,  and  obliterates  distinctions  of 
colour.  We  are  often  very  hard  on  our  imme- 
diate predecessors  who  covered  their  brickwork 
with  stucco,  but  we  may  remember  that  their 
buildings,  at  any  rate,  admit  of  being  cleaned, 
so  as  to  afford  some  cheerfulness  to  our 
streets.  Architects  may,  perhaps,  consider 
whether  they  have  not  been  too  indiscriminate 
in  their  denunciations  of  plaster.  For  interioi'8, 
at  any  rate,  it  has  many  advantages,  and  is 
often  to  be  preferred  to  the  rude  brickwork,  not 
too  good,  either  in  quality  or  workmanship, 
which  we  are  asked  to  accept  in  exchange.  No 
one  would  desire  to  use  cement  dressings  and 
cornices  if  he  could  do  better,  but  for  coating 
plain  walls  plaster  will  act  as  a protecting  cover- 
ing, giving  both  warmth  and  dryness.  There 
should  be  some  place  in  our  work  for  methods  of 
building  which  possess  these  advantages,  and 
the  question  arises  when  and  how  plaster  may 
be  legitimately  used.  It  would  not  appear  that 
the  Italian  Gothic  architects  had  much  affection 
for  brick  surfaces  in  themselves,  being  always 
ready,  as  we  have  seen,  to  cover  their  walls  with 
veneers  of  marble,  according  to  the  means  at 
their  disposal.  This  was,  of  course,  an  applica- 
tion of  a covering  more  foreign  to  the  structure 
of  the  walls  so  treated,  than  cement  or  plaster. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  abso- 
lute l'ules  in  such  matters.  Architecture  should 
satisfy  the  reason,  and  should  please  the  taste  ; 
and  all  the  arguments  in  the  world  will  not 
make  a man  like  that  which  his  soul  abhors. 
We  can  but  point  to  matters  which  appear 
worthy  of  your  attention.  The  further  study 
and  the  decision  how  to  use  your  knowledge 
must  rest  with  yourselves.  The  danger  of  being 
led  to  substitute  hasty  catchwords  for  thoughtful 
decisions  is  always  gi'eat  to  the  inexperienced, 
and  the  views  on  our  art  which  are  constantly 
put  forth  are  varied  enough  to  account  for  mucli 
confusion  of  ideas. 

The  charms  of  Italian  Gothic  Art  have  per- 
haps  led  some  of  us  to  stray  too  readily  from 
English  traditions.  Gi’eat  caution  will  always 
be  needed  in  adopting  foreign  customs,  and  wo 
must  be  sure  that  in  so  doing  we  are  borrowing 
from  the  rich  to  lend  to  the  poor.  Can  this  bo 
said  of  Italian  Gothic,  when  we  think  of  the 
wealth  of  resources  of  all  kinds  in  our  old 
English  architecture  ? The  great  architect  who 
has  lately  passed  away  from  us  was  slow  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  his 
example  enforces  the  lesson  of  caution  I have 
ventured  to  suggest.  In  the  meantime,  rejoice 
in  the  opportunities  you  enjoy  of  investigation 
of  the  work  of  your  predecessors  in  every  land, 
opportunities  which,  until  lately,  were  beyond 
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the  reach  of  all  but  a few  of  Fortune’s  favour- 
ites ; but  while  you  are  studying  the  art  of 
other  times  and  nations,  do  not  forget  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  or  the  needs  of  your 
own  age  and  country. 


THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  ANCIENT 

ART  AND  THE  ANCIENT  GEOMETRY, 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  WORKS  OF 
THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES  * 

I must  ask  your  indulgence  while  I endeavour 
to  bring  to  your  notice  some  of  the  connecting 
links  that  formerly  existed  between  ancient  art 
and  Greek  geometry ; and  although  I believe 
the  subject  to  be  capable  of  clear  demonstration, 
as  every  Greek  marble  fragment  bears  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  such  connexion,  yet  I should  not 
presume  to  bring  my  own  researches  to  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  a written  paper  had  I not  been  invited  to 
endeavour  to  place  before  you  in  a simple  form 
a few  of  the  results  of  the  calculations  which 
have  been  stated  in  a work  which  I have  pub- 
lished, entitled,  “ The  Geometry  and  Optics  of 
Ancient  Architecture,”  and  to  prove  by  evidence, 
that  the  statements  made  therein  are  correct, 
and  that  complete  harmony  exists  between  the 
few  passages  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  of  Aris- 
totle, of  Vitruvius,  of  Philo,  and  of  other  autho- 
rities which  refer  to  the  theory  of  ancient  art, 
and  the  facts  that  can  be  deduced  by  measure- 
ment from  the  architectural  remains  in  the 
Athenian  Acropolis,  which  were  calculated  and 
executed  by  the  architects  of  the  age  of 
Pericles. 

The  subject  of  the  work  I refer  to  is  confined 
entirely  to  ancient  architecture,  and  closes  with 
the  Christian  era,  so  that  it  in  no  degree  touches 
upon  the  questions  of  modern  architecture,  in 
which  all  the  requirements  are  different,  but  it  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  interpret  some  of  the 
art  problems,  which  the  Greek  architects  have 
left  engraved  in  mathematical  lines  upon  every 
marble  fragment  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the 
Propyltea,  and  of  other  designs ; and  I have  done 
this  in  the  same  spirit  that  wo  are  trying,  from 
the  hieroglyphics  and  from  the  arrow-headed 
characters,  to  restore  the  languages  and  the 
literature  of  Egypt  and  of  Assyria,  without  any 
expectation  of  introducing  into  Europe  the 
civilisation  of  those  ancient  empires. 

We  must,  therefore,  dismiss  from  our  minds 
all  ideas  of  reviving  Greek  architecture  in  its 
original  form,  and  must  simply  look  upon  the 
Greek  temples  as  ancient  works  of  art,  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  consider  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  or  the  geometry  of 
Euclid,  as  a kind  of  ancient  foundation  upon 
which  modern  thought  can  rest  and  expand ; 
yet  possibly  in  Greek  art,  after  it  has  been 
winnowed  of  all  that  is  inapplicable  to 
modern  times,  some  ideas  may  be  found  to 
remain  that  could  in  themselves  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  art  of  all  ages. 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  subject  we  have  now  to  consider  naturally 
commences  with  Egypt,  where  Aristotle  informs 
us  “ that  the  mathematics  were  born,  because 
the  priests  there  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
detached  from  the  affairs  of  life,  and  had  leisure 
to  devote  themselves  to  study,”  and  the  evidence 
is,  I believe,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  mathe- 
matics were  not  only  bom,  but  were  cultivated 
in  Egypt  with  considerable  success,  or  the 
Greeks  would  not  have  studied  in  the  Egyptian 
universities,  neither  should  we  have  preserved 
to  us  in  the  British  Museum  a papyrus  treating 
of  the  Egyptian  geometry  and  arithmetic ; but 
the  existing  Egyptian  monuments  when  examined 
will,  I believe,  also  confirm  the  early  traditions 
of  the  Greeks,  both  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
geometry  and  of  the  arts  of  Greece. 

In  the  temples  and  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes 
are  to  be  found  some  early  and  simple  ideas  of 
proportion,  so  far  as  the  making  of  lines  com- 
mensurable one  with  another,  with  the  selecting 
of  such  combinations  as  produced  harmony  in 
the  proportions ; and  in  the  horizontal  lines,  in 
the  outlines  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  in  the 
curved  sections  through  the  cornices,  and  in  the 
vaulted  ceilings  in  the  tombs,  we  have  certainly 
varieties  of  curves  traced  with  mathematical 
care.  But  to  these  I shall  again  refer,  and  for 
the  present  I will  confine  your  attention  to  the 
first  given  proportions  of  the  Egyptian  sculpture 
and  architecture. * 

* By  Mr.  John  Pennethorne  ; read  at  tho  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  on  the  10th  inst. 


In  the  works  of  Monsieur  Prisse  d’Avennes 
and  Herr  Lepsius,  several  examples  are  given  of 
certain  canons  of  proportion  for  the  human 
figure  which  were  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  for 
designing  their  sculpture.  The  example  I have 
selected  (plate  1,  fig.  1)  divides  the  whole 
height  of  a mau  into  nineteen  parts,  making 
the  head  = 3 parts,  the  foot  = 3 parts,  &c., 
and  it  is  simply  from  the  fact  that  certain 
canons  of  proportion  were  selected  for  the 
human  figure  that  I now  refer  to  the  length,  the 
width,  and  the  height  in  the  principal  chambers 
in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  or,  rather, 
in  the  excavated  palaces,  which  are  also  gene- 
rally proportioned  in  aliquot  parts,  and  executed 
and  finished  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  thus 
taking  fig.  2,  plate  1,  the  principal  chamber  in 
the  Tomb  of  Sethee  I, — the  length  = 18  parts, 
the  width  = 11  parts,  and  the  height  = 11  parts. 

Fig.  3,  plate  1,  is  a plan  and  section  of  another 
of  these  excavated  chambers.  This  example 
does  not  divide  into  the  usual  aliquot  parts,  hut 
the  length,  the  width,  and  the  height  of  the 
chamber  can  be  expressed  by  the  11th  prob. 
Euclid,  book  2.  I simply  give  the  measurement. 

Fig.  5 shows  the  columns  and  the  entabla- 
tures of  the  inner  and  the  outer  courts  of  the 
temple  at  Medinet  Haboo.  These  are  also 
executed  in  aliquot  parts  : — 

Whole  height.  Column.  Entablature. 

Inner  court ...  14  parts  ...  11  parts  ...  3 parts 

Outer  court...  13  „ ...10  „ ...3  „ 

In  all  this  there  is  very  little  more  than  those 
ideas  of  natural  proportion  that  may  be  found 
in  many  works  of  architecture,  and  which  might 
be  illustrated  from  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  from  the  tombs  and  the  temple  of  Egypt ; 
but  there  is  a tendency  in  both  Egyptian  and  in 
Greek  architecture  to  make  the  lines  commen- 
surable one  with  another,  and  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  incommensurable  lines  and  angles. 
But  I need  not  dwell  longer  upon  Egypt,  for  as 
Egypt  declined,  other  schools  of  geometry  and 
of  art  were  destined  to  rise  in  succession  into 
importance. 

Thales,  B.C.  6-1*0,  after  studying  in  Egypt 
became  the  founder  at  Miletus  of  the  Ionian 
School  of  Philosophy,  in  which  was  cultivated, 
earlier  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  every 
branch  of  the  mathematics  and  of  the  geometry 
that  we  now  find  to  have  been  applied  to  ancient 
architecture. 

Among  the  list  of  those  distinguished  in 
science  who  studied  at  Miletus  we  meet  with 
Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Philo- 
sophy in  Magna  Grtecia,  B.C.  590,  and  with 
Anaxagoras,  B.C.  480,  the  friend  and  instructor 
of  Pericles,  and  one  of  the  first  geometricians  who 
settled  in  Athens,  and  there  founded  the 
Athenian  school  of  art  and  scienco.  We  thus 
perceive  that  from  the  earliest  period  of  history 
until  the  final  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians 
under  Cambyses,  in  B.C.  525,  the  arts  and 
science  were  cultivated  with  success  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  and  that  the  Greeks  looked  to 
them  as  their  instructors  in  geometry  and  in 
architecture  ; after  that,  for  a short  time,  the 
sciences  were  cultivated  in  Ionia,  when  a second 
Persian  invasion  under  Xerxes,  B.C.  480,  caused 
nearly  all  the  cities  and  temples  in  Ionia  to  be 
destroyed,  as  well  as  the  temples  in  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  Ultimately,  by  tho  energy  of  the 
Athenians,  Xerxes  was  defeated  at  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  finally  forced 
back  from  the  shores  of  Europe ; Athens  at  once 
became  the  leading  power  among  the  states  of 
Greece.  Then  upon  the  ruins  of  the  early 
Temples  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  were 
erected  the  present  works  of  Greek  art,  and  to 
this  school  of  geometry,  of  sculpture,  and  of 
architecture  I must  now  direct  your  attention, 
commencing  with  the  Greek  theory  of  propor- 
tion. 

GREEK  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  first  given  Proportions  of  the  Athenian 
Porticos. — Plato,  in  his  “ Timteus,”  says : — 
“ The  composition  of  the  world  received  one 
whole  of  each  of  these  four  natures, — fire  and 
air,  earth  and  water  ; for  its  composing  artificer 
constituted  it  from  all  fire,  water,  air  and  earth, 
for  he  concluded  it  would  thus  be  a perfect 
whole  if  formed  from  perfect  parts.” 

This  harmony  of  proportion,  which  the  geo- 
metricians discovered  in  the  forms  they  investi- 
gated, and  which  the  philosophers  conceived  as 
existing  in  the  composition  of  the  world,  the 
ancient  architects  established  as  a fundamental 
principle  in  their  architecture.  Thus  Vitruvius 
[says: — “The  composition  of  temples  is  governed 


by  the  laws  of  symmetry,  which  an  archite 
ought  well  to  understand  : this  arises  from  pr 
portion.  Proportion  is  the  correspondence  « 
the  measures  of  all  the  parts  of  a work  and 
the  whole  configuration,  from  which  corr 
spondence  symmetry  is  produced ; for  a bail 
ing  cannot  be  well  composed  without  the  rut 
of  symmetry  and  proportion,  nor  unless  ti 
members,  as  in  a well-formed  human  body,  ha 
a perfect  agreement.” 

The  information  to  be  derived  from  ancieii 
sources,  except  from  the  actual  remains  t, 
Greek  architecture,  is  slight ; but  the  works  li 
the  age  of  Pericles  were  executed  with  bu 
extreme  precision  that  we  are  able  from  the 
inductively  to  recover  the  original  canon  of  pi 
portions  of  the  Athenian  porticos;  and  tl 
wo  can  do  by  simply  eliminating  the  sm 
irrational  quantities  that  by  measurement  jf*. 
found  to  exist  m the  whole  height  of  ea. 
temple  and  in  the  heights  of  the  steps,  ti 
oolumns,  and  the  entablatures,  when  compai 
with  the  length  of  the  upper  step  in  any  giv< 
portico,  and  of  substituting  instead  the  nearc 
commensurable  magnitudes.  These  src 
irrational  quantities  are  found  to  vary  betwri 
zero  and  a few  inches  in  the  porticos  of  J 
Parthenon,  of  the  Propykea,  of  the  Ere,i 
theium,  &o.,  and  are  the  result  of  careful 
lations  to  be  hereafter  explained ; but  wH 
they  are  effaced,  then  all  the  Greek  portirg 
harmonise,  and  can  be  given  in  a simple  diagrq 
which  is  really  the  given  Athenian  canomi 
proportion  of  the  Greek  porticos.  With  ttb 
given  quantities  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arrive 
by  calculation  at  the  true  executed  dimensiig 
in  every  example,  and  the  variations  betw.J 
the  first  given  quantities  and  the  calculi* 
executed  dimensions  are  the  additions  ifl 
dimensions  referred  to  by  Plato,  by  Amtell 
and  by  Vitruvius. 

As  to  the  Canon  of  Proportion  of  the  Atheijj 
Porticos.  Divide  the  line  A D into  twenty-fcjj 
parts,  and  let  the  length  of  the  upper  Bto.il 
the 

Octastyle  Hexastyle  Tetrastyle,  portico* j| 
= 10  parts  = 8 parts  = 6 parts.  1 

Let  the  whole  height  of  the  Doric  portjl 
= 5 parts.  Let  the  whole  height  of  the  l| 
porticos  = 6 parts. 

In  the  Doric  porticos  the  whole  hoight  is  fc  I 


to  divide  into  nine  aliquot  parts  : — 

The  height  of  the  steps  = 1 part.  | 

„ column  =6  ,,  *jl 

„ entablature  =2  „ 1 


“9  j| 

In  the  Ionic  porticos  the  whole  height  is  fc  <| 
to  divide  into  twelve  aliquot  parts  : — 

The  height  of  the  steps  =*  1 part.'l 

„ column  =9  „ J 

,,  entablature  =2  „ I 


These  proportions  of  the  porticos  are  sir  J 
the  first  given  quantities,  and  they  are  explafl 
more  in  detail  in  my  book.* 

The  Projections. — In  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
tioos,  the  total  horizontal  projection  froir 
frieze  to  the  lower  step  is  made  equal  to  1 
of  the  whole  given  height  of  the  porticos; * 
for  the  details  of  the  steps,  of  the  entabla  i 
and  of  the  inclination  inwards  of  the  :| 
masses,  the  whole  projection  is  divided  <■ 
some  given  number  of  aliquot  parts, — as.— 
example,  in  the  Parthenon,  seventeen  partsljj 
the  Propylasa,  sixteen  parts  ; in  the  Erecthe  It 
twenty-four  parts ; and  the  details  of  the  i 
jections  are  regulated  by  these  numbers.  I- 
horizontal  dimensions  undergo  no  correofel# 
but  are  executed  as  they  are  first  given.  iH 
working  out  of  these  first-given  proportio 
the  porticos  was  evidently  the  result  of  s'  o 
and  careful  observation.  But  to  attempt 
explain  the  reason  why  certain  propor>W 
should  produce  that  agreeable  impression  3 
the  eye  which  by  universal  consent  they  •i*d 
acknowledged  to  do,  is,  I feel,  impossiblei-R 
music  we  can  give  no  reason  why  certain^ 
monies  and  scales  should  produce  an  agredj 
impression  on  the  ear,  or  why  many  <yi{ 
intervals  that  might  be  selected  would  be!  fj 
cordant, — as  Aristotle  says,  “ Posterior!  ■ 
lytics,”  chap.  3 : — “ Neither  is  all  sciencn  > i 
monstrative ; but  the  science  of  things  ii 
diate  is  indemonstrable.”  But  I must j’Ui 
these  questions,  and  proceed  to  the  conairrd 
tion  of  the  important  subject  of  Position,  w . 

* “ The  Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient  Architect  ill 

part  i.,  plate  3. 
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rally  includes  the  points  of  sight  and  the 
ilations  of  the  apparent  magnitudes. 
sition. — It  is  impossible  to  study  the  Egyp- 
and  the  Greek  temples  without  perceiving 
great  care  was  taken  by  the  architects  in 
arrangement  of  the  position  of  the  Propytea, 
roads  of  approach,  and  the  sculpture  sur- 
ling  the  principal  designs  ; thus  in  Egypt, 
at  Karnak  and  at  Luxor,  the  roads  of 
each  to  those  temples  are  marked  by  long 
of  sphinxes,  leading  up  to  the  Propylsea 
their  statues,  flags,  and  obelisks,  marking 
entrance  to  the  temple  or  the  palace,  and 
peotator  was  led  to  approach  these  designs 
certain  pre-determined  positions.  In  the 
>tian  examples,  the  Propylcea  and  roads  of 
Dach  are  placed  centrally,  and  the  spectator 
•s  at  once  into  the  inner  courts  and  halls  of 
;emple,  which  are  enriched  with  columns, 
es,  and  paintings.  The  design  is  arranged 
for  internal  than  external  effect, 
e Grecian  temples  were  generally  Bur- 
led by  externnl  colonnades,  supporting  an 
fixture  enriched  with  sculpture,  both  in  the 
■,  and  in  the  pediments  ; and  the  external 
trance  of  the  design  was  carefully  studied, 
is  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  designs 
sen  Egypt  and  Greece  led  to  a correspond- 
iiange  in  the  position  of  the  Propytea  and 
of  approach  to  the  several  temples,  which 
id  of  being  central,  as  we  have  seen  was 
ise  in  Egypt,  were  in  Greece  planned  so  as 
[sr  an  angular  view  of  the  temple  to  the 
If  the  spectator.  Thus  Colonel  Leake,  in 
Topography  of  Athens  ” (page  516;,  when 
ing  of  the  Olympium  at  Athens,  says : — 
approach  to  it,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
enon,  was  from  the  west.  The  gate  of 
an  formed  an  entrance  to  the  peribolus  at 
>rth-westem  angle,  and  presented  to  the 
itor  the  same  kind  of  view  that  he 
ied  of  the  Parthenon  on  emerging  from  the 
lma.  In  both  instances  his  eye,  by  com- 
lding  at  once  a view  of  one  of  the  fronts 
ne  of  the  sides  of  the  building,  enjoyed 
e imposing  prospect  of  those  magnificent 
is  than  could  have  been  presented  to  him 
i approach  immediately  in  front.  There 
i similar  approach  to  the  Temples  of 
va  at  Sunium  and  Priene,  and  at  the  Pan- 
ium  of  JEgina.” 

Plan  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. — The 
re  positions  of  the  Propytea,  of  the  Par- 
1,  and  of  the  Erechtheium  were  the  same 
5 old  plan  of  the  Acropolis,  before  the 
ss  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  as  in 
stored  plan,  when  the  edifices  were  rebuilt 
the  administration  of  Pericles.  The 
s,  whenever  it  was  possible,  from  the 
it  period  always  endeavoured,  by  the 
jement  of  the  gateways,  the  roads,  the 
ure,  and  the  artificial  platforms,  to  present 
lesign  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  so  that 
jht  be  seen  from  a favourable  angular 
of  view. 

m its  position,  the  Propytea  to  the 
olis  at  Athens  was  an  exception  to  this 
.nd  the  west  portion  of  the  vestibule  could 
)e  seen  from,  and  was  calculated  for,  a 
.1  point  of  view;  but,  passing  through  the 
ale  of  the  Propytea,  the  first  important 
nent  that  presented  itself  was  the  statue 
aerva  Promachus,  by  Phidias,  which  was 
high,  including  the  pedestal.  This  statue 
laced  nearly  in  a line  with  the  centre  of 
st  portico  of  the  Propytea,  and  120  ft.  in 
of  it,  and  the  pedestal  presented  an 
ir  view  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator ; near 
ise  of  this  statue  we  obtain  an  uninter- 
t angular  view  of  the  Parthenon,  em- 
g the  west  portico  and  the  north  return 
■nd  on  the  platform  at  the  east  end,  and 
he  south  fortification  wall, — where,  ac- 
g to  Pausanias,  were  represented  the 
>f  the  giants,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
he  Amazons,  and  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
■o  is  a second  angular  view  embracing  the 
ortico  and  the  south  return  side, 
ilarly,  the  plan  shows  sufficient  space  to 
of  angular  points  of  view,  both  for  the 
nd  north  porticos  of  the  Erechtheium. 
facts  relating  to  the  canons  of  proportion 
several  porticos, — to  the  setting  out  of 
'ejections,  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
e positions  of  the  temple  with  regard  to 
Iropytea  and  sculpture  to  suit  certain 

I able  angular  points  of  view, — can  all  be 
^ from  direct  observations,  but  we  have 

I I consider  the  subject  of  the  given  points 
' ht, — the  apparent  magnitudes,  and  the 
litiona  that  were  made  by  the  Greek 


architects  in  order  that  the  designs  should 
appear  to  the  spectators  to  be  as  perfect  in 
apparent  proportions  as  they  were  first  con- 
ceived in  the  mind  of  the  architect. 

The  Points  of  Sight  and  the  Apparent  Pro - 
portions. — The  subject  of  the  apparent  propor- 
tions was  certainly  considered  anciently  as  an 
important  part  of  Greek  architecture,  but  each 
step  in  the  calculations  must,  I feel,  be  clearly 
proved  before  the  theory  will  be  received  as 
true. 

The  idea  of  a point  of  sight  is  not  new,  but 
that  the  Greeks  should  have  corrected  all  the 
apparent  vertical  magnitudes,  so  that  in  the 
finished  design  they  should  all  be  commensur- 
able one  with  another  and  with  the  apparent 
whole  height,  and  then  have  trigonometrically 
calculated  and  corrected  all  the  executed  heights 
in  the  finished  design  to  suit  a favourable  given 
point  of  view,  requires  actual  proof.  The 
evidence  for  what  is  stated  will  be  based : — 

Firstly.  Upon  the  written  statements  of  Plato, 
of  Aristotle,  and  of  Vitruvius,  who  all  clearly 
refer  to  a favourable  point  of  view,  to  the 
apparent  magnitudes,  and  to  the  connections 
made  in  the  original  design  by  certain  “ addi- 
tions and  diminutions.” 

Secondly.  The  measurements  of  the  Athenian 
porticos  show  clearly  that  certain  small  plus 
and  minus  quantities  have  been  either  added  to, 
or  taken  from  the  original  dimensions  of  the 
porticos,  as  given  in  the  canon  of  proportion. 

Thirdly.  By  simple  trigonometrical  calcula- 
tions commencing  with  the  given  quantities  we 
must  arrive  at  the  true  executed  dimensions, 
which  will  be  found  in  every  case  to  agree  with 
the  measurements. 

1.  Plato,  in  the  “ Sophist,”*  says : — 

" Quest.—  I now  seem  to  see  two  kinds  of  imitative  art. 
I see  that  one  is  the  assimilative  art, — and  this  especially 
takes  place  when  an  artist,  according  to  the  proportions  of 
the  original  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and,  moreover, 
by  adding  fitting  colours,  works  out  tho  production  of  an 
imitation.  PTliis  is  the  case  in  the  Egyptian  tombs.] 

Theie. — What,  then,  do  not  all  artists  endeavour  to  do 
this  ? 

Guest. — Not  such  as  mould  or  paint  any  great  work. 
For  if  they  should  give  the  true  proportion  of  beautiful 
thiugs,  you  know  that  the  upper  parts  would  appear 
smaller  than  is  fitting,  and  the  lower  parts  larger,  through 
the  former  being  seen  by  us  at  a distance,  and  tho  latter 
close  at  hand. 

Theie. — Entirely  so. 

Quest. — Do  not,  then,  the  artists  bidding  farewell  to 
truth,  now  work  out  not  real  proportions,  but  such  as  seem 
to  be  beautiful  in  their  representations  [namely,  appa- 
rent proportions]  ? 

Thecc. — Entirely  so. 

Guest. — Is  it  not,  then,  just,  as  being  at  least  probable, 
to  call  one  an  image  ? 

Theie. — Yes. 

Guest. — And  we  must  call  the  part  of  the  imitative 
art  subsequent  to  this,  as  wo  have  said  above,  assimila- 
tive. 

Theie. — We  must  so  call  it. 

Guest. — But  what  shall  we  call  that  which  appears, 
indeed,  similar  to  the  beautiful,  through  the  view  taken 
from  a favourable  jioint,  but  which,  when  seen  by  him  who 
has  the  power  to  look  on  things  sufficiently,  is  not  like  that 
to  which  it  professes  to  be  like  ? Must  we  not  call  it  an 
appearance^  since  it  appears  to  be,  but  is  uot  like  ? 

1'hece. — Undoubtedly. 

Guest. — Is  not  this  part  abundantly  to  be  found  in 
painting,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  imitative  art?” 

Aristotle  defines  tho  beautiful  to  consist  in 
magnitude  and  in  order;  magnitude,  being  a 
relative  term,  is  made  to  comprise  the  whole 
“extent  of  that  scale  which  the  eye  is  able  to 
embrace  at  one  view.”  Again,  in  the  Nicoma- 
chean  Ethics,  book  ii.,  chap.  1,  he  says : — “ Every 
scientific  man  will  avoid  excess  and  defect, 
whence  it  is  usual  to  say  of  works  that  are  well 
finished  that  nothing  can  be  added  or  taken  away 
from  them  : acknowledging  by  this  that  excess 
and  defect  corrupt  that  which  is  excellent  in 
them.”  In  the  Parthenon  and  in  other  designs 
seen  from  the  angular  points  of  view,  tho 
diagonal  line  traced  upon  the  plan  of  the  temple 
is  the  line  of  greatest  extent  which  the  eye  is 
able  to  embrace  at  one  view ; in  the  monument 
of  Lysicrates,  and  in  the  case  of  the  statue  of 
Minerva  Promachus,  the  whole  height  becomes 
the  line  of  greatest  extent.  Vitruvius  enters 
more  into  detail,  and  refers  more  especially  to 
architecture. 

He  says,  in  book  vi.,  chap.  2 : — “ After  having 
determined  upon  such  proportions  as  the  neces- 
sity for  the  commensuration  of  the  parts  with 
the  entire  building  seems  to  require,  the  greatest 
judgment  must  be  exercised  in — 

‘ Adapting  them  to  the  nature  of  the  spot’ 
[position], 

‘ The  use  to  which  the  edifices  are  designed,’ 

‘ The  appearance  they  ought  to  assume,’ 
by  making  such  additions  or  diminutions  that 
although  the  proportions  are  not  strictly  what 

* Plato,  translated  by  G.  Burgess,  M.A.,  vol.  iii.  Bohn, 
London. 


they  ought  to  be,  the  eye  may  not  be  conscious 
wherein  they  fail.” 

“ Under  every  peculiar  circumstance,  great 
judgment  is  necessary  in  calculating  the  effect 
that  will  ultimately  be  produced.” 

“ Since,  therefore,  objects  sometimes  assume 
an  appearance  of  being  otherwise  than  they 
really  are,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  additions 
and  diminutions  may  be  made,  as  the  nature  of 
the  situation,  or  the  exigencies  of  particular 
occasions  require,  in  such  a manner  that  the 
deviation  from  the  general  laws  of  proportion 
will  not  be  perceptible.” 

“ It  therefore  becomes  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  institute  laws  of  proportion , upon  which 
all  our  calculations  must  be  founded.” 

“ According  to  these,  the  ground-plan,  exhibit- 
ing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  work, 
and  the  several  parts  of  it,  must  be  formed.” 

“ When  the  magnitude  of  these  is  once  deter- 
mined, the  parts  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  pro- 
duce  that  external  beauty  which  suffers  no  doubt 
to  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  examine  it  to 
the  want  of  proportion  in  any  part.” 

“ The  mode  of  the  symmetry,  therefore,  being 
first  fixed  ” (that  is,  the  first  lines  of  the  design 
being  traced  commensurable  one  with  another), 
“ the  alterations  ” (namely,  the  diminutions  and 
additions)  “ are  to  be  made  thereon.” 

Book  iii.,  chap.  2. — “ Beauty  being  the  pro- 
vince of  the  eye,  which  if  not  satisfied  by  the 
due  proportion  and  augmentation  of  the  mem- 
bers — correcting  apparent  deficiencies  with 
proper  additions — the  aspect  will  appear  coarse 
and  displeasing.” 

Thus  we  find  both  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Vitruvius  agree  in  stating  that  when  large  works 
of  art,  either  of  sculpture  or  of  architecture, 
were  designed  to  be  “ viewed  from  favourable 
points  of  view,”  the  first  given  proportions  of 
the  design  were  changed  by  “ additions  and 
diminutions  ” being  made,  so  that  in  the  finished 
work,  instead  of  the  original  design,  with  all  the 
parts  commensurable,  we  have,  as  it  were,  a 
new  design  in  which  the  parts  are  only  apparently 
commensurable. 

The  Measurements  of  the  Masses  of  the  Greek 
PoHicos. — We  need  not  trust  to  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  these  passages  either  in  Plato  or 
Vitruvius,  for  if  such  “ additions  and  diminu- 
tions” were  really  made  upon  the  original  de- 
signs by  the  Athenian  architects  of  the  ago  of 
Pericles  when  designing  their  works  of  archi- 
tecture, we  must  expect,  upon  a careful  exami- 
nation of  such  large  works  as  the  Parthenon, 
the  Propytea,  the  Erechtheium,  the  Theseium, — 
in  fact,  of  all  architectural  works  of  magnitude 
executed,  either  in  Greece  or  in  Asia  Minor,  during 
the  best  period  of  Greek  art, — to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover by  measurement  the  actual  amount  of  the 
variations  that  were  made  in  the  heights  of  the 
several  members  ef  each  design  when  they  were 
subjected  to  those  corrections  which  were  essen- 
tial to  produce  an  apparent  harmony  between 
all  the  parts  of  the  finished  executed  design  ; 
and  this  is  really  the  case ; for  in  each  example, 
when  we  compare  the  executed  heights  with  the 
heights  given  in  the  canon  of  proportion,  the 
additions  and  diminutions  that  were  originally 
made  by  the  Greek  architects  at  once  appear. 
There  is  no  difficulty  when  the  given  quantities, 
on  which  the  calculations  are  founded,  are  cor- 
rectly assumed,  in  arriving  at  the  same  results 
by  calculation  that  we  obtain  by  measurement, 
and  this  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain,  com- 
mencing with  the  position  of  the  points  of  sight. 

The  Position  of  the  Points  of  Sight. — If  the 
points  of  sight  were  not  given  in  position,  the 
calculations  and  corrections  could  not  be  made  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  those 
several  points  of  sight  are  practically  indicated 
by  the  relative  positions  of  the  Propytea,  the 
roads  of  approach,  the  levels,  the  arrangement 
of  the  sculpture,  and  the  position  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Erechtheium. 

With  regard  to  the  Parthenon,  there  is  suffi- 
cient space  left  to  allow  of  a north-west  angular 
view  to  be  seen  from  the  road  close  to  the  statue 
of  tho  Minerva  Promachus,  and  also  for  a south- 
east angular  view  to  be  seen  from  a point  near 
to  the  south  fortification-wall ; in  these  exam- 
ples there  is  sufficient  space  allowed  for  the  eye 
to  embrace  the  diagonal  line  of  the  Temple 
(which  is  the  line  of  greatest  extent)  within  a 
given  horizontal  visual  angle  of  45  degrees, 
which  has,  therefore,  been  assumed  in  every 
example  as  a given  quantity,  and  the  calcula- 
tions, agreeing  with  the  measurements,  must 
prove,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Parthenon,  but 
also  of  the  Erechtheium  and  of  the  Propytea, 
and  of  other  Greek  designs,  that  this  horizontal 
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angle  of  45  degrees  has  been  correctly  assumed. 
The  Greek  idea  of  having  a fixed  point  of  sight, 
and  of  making  the  visual  angles  of  the  perspec- 
tive-'design  commensurable  with  each  other, 
may  appear  to  some  minds  as  a waste  of  time 
and  of  calculation,  but  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
and  the  architect  all  considered  their  designs  to 
suit  some  favourable  points  of  view ; and 
although  the  calculations  in  the  case  of  the 
Parthenon  were  made  to  suit  one  point  of  sight, 
which  is  essential,  yet  the  spectator  moving 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  calcu- 
lated point  of  sight,  within  the  possible  limits 
of  a Greek  design,  scarcely  alters  the  result  of 
the  calculations.  The  spectator  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  one  exact  point  of  view, 
although  it  is  requisite  that  a fixed  point  of 
view  should  be  determined  upon  to  suit  which 
the  calculations  were  made. 

The  Calculations  of  the  Apparent  Magnitudes. — 
In  book  i.,  chap,  i.,  Vitruvius  states  that  “arith- 
metic, assisted  by  the  laws  of  geometry,  deter- 
mines those  abstruse  questions  wherein  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  some  parts  to  others  are 
involved,”  and  he  appears  to  refer  also  to  the 
descriptive  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  for 
the  tracing  of  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
design,  and  also  to  the  perspective  view  of  the 
same,  accurately  drawn  ; and  in  book  vi., 
chap.  2,  he  refers  to  the  special  calculations 
required  for  determining  the  apparent  magni- 
tudes and  the  additions  and  diminutions  that 
have  to  be  made,  as  ho  says,  “ in  such  a mauner 
that  the  deviation  from  the  general  laws  of  pro- 
portion will  not  be  perceptible.” 

The  Given  Quantities. — Before  these  calcula- 
tions can  be  made,  certain  quantities  must  be 
given,  or,  as  Vitruvius  says, — “ It  becomes 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  institute  laws  of 
proportion  upon  which  all  our  calculations  must 
be  founded.” 

Firstly.  This  was  done  for  the  Greek  porticos 
when  the  first  given  heights,  widths,  and  pro- 
jections are  all  laid  down  according  to  a fixed 
canon  of  proportion. 

Secondly.  “The  plan  exhibiting  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  several 
parts  of  it,  must  be  formed,”  and  the  position 
of  the  point  of  sight  must  also  be  given  upon 
this  plan,  “ so  as  to  comprise  the  whole  extent 
of  that  scale  which  the  eye  is  able  to  embrace 
at  one  view”  ; (see  Aristotle)  in  the  case  of  the 
Parthenon,  this  will  be  the  diagonal  line  of  the 
Temple. 

Thirdly.  The  position  of  each  design  upon  its 
artificial  platform  with  regard  to  the  point  of 
sight,  and  the  height  of  the  upper  step,  either 
above  or  below  the  horizontal  plane,  must  be 
also  given. 

The  Temple  is  now  supposed  to  be  fixed  in 
position  with  regard  to  the  point  of  sight, — the 
given  dimensions  are  all  commensurable,  and  if 
there  were  no  corrections  to  be  made  we  might 
at  once  proceed  with  the  designing  of  the 
columns  and  the  entablatures,  and  this  is  actu- 
ally the  case  in  some  small  designs  in  Athens, 
and  in  the  Roman  porticos  ; but  not  in  the  Greek 
works  of  magnitude,  like  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Propylaaa.  In  these  cases  certain  corrections 
have  to  be  made  by  calculation,  so  that  the 
perspective  design  may  appear  to  the  spectator 
to  be  perfect  in  apparent  proportion,  and  the 
slight  irregularities  were  thrown  into  the  exe- 
cuted work,  where  they  escaped  detection.  The 
horizontal  straight  lines  have  also  to  be  con- 
verted into  convex  lines. 

The  Calculations  of  the  Apparent  Magnitudes 
of  the  Parthenon. — Mr.  Pennethorne  gave  a de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  calculations  for  deter- 
mining the  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  Par- 
thenon, but  this  would  not  be  fully  understood 
without  his  illustrations.* 


LIVERPOOL  REFORM  CLUB. 


Tue  Liverpool  Reform  Club  has  been  formally 
opened.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Dale-street,  nearly  opposite  North  John-street, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  George  Hotel. 
The  building  has  been  arranged  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a first-class  club,  and  its  capabilities 
extend  to  the  accommodation  of  about  1,200 
members.  Granite,  about  6 ft.  high,  forms  the 
base  of  the  building,  above  which  rises  the  main 
walling  of  Ruabon  bricks,  relieved  here  and 
there  by  Woolton  red  stone  in  the  dressings. 
The  principal  entrance  is  in  Dale-street,  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  the  portico  being  balanced 
by  granite  columns  from  Shap,  in  Westmoreland. 
From  the  entrance-hall,  the  first  or  principal 
floor  is  approached  by  the  grand  staircase.  On 
the  right,  there  is  the  reading-room,  about  40  ft. 
long  and  27  ft.  wide.  The  aspect  is  pleasant,  and 
the  windows  look  on  to  Dale-street.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  this  floor  is  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  large  dining  or  coffee  room,  about 
87  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  wide.  It  runs  the  whole 
depth  of  the  building  from  the  Dale-street  front. 
Continuing  up  the  staircase,  the  smaller  dining- 
rooms, smoking-room,  and  billiard-room  are 
reached,  all  on  the  second  floor.  Dressing-rooms 
and  bedrooms  for  the  convenience  of  local  and 
country  members  form  a portion  of  the  scheme. 
Separated  from  the  club-rooms  proper,  but 
within  easy  communication,  are  placed  the 
offices  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  club. 
The  kitchen  has  lifts,  dust-shoots,  &c.,  en  suite, 
connecting  the  different  floors  of  the  building 
with  this  department,  the  whole  of  which  is  on 
Dennett’s  fireproof  arching.  The  service  of 
bells  is  arranged  on  the  pneumatic  system  all 
over  the  establishment. 

The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Sons,  Liverpool.  Messrs.  Gillow  & Co.,  Liver- 
pool, supplied  the  furniture,  &c. ; Messrs.  Jeukes 
' Co.,  London,  the  kitchen  ranges;  Messrs. 
Hardman  & Co.,  Birmingham,  the  gasfittings 
and  ornamental  ironwork  ; Mr.  Jennings,  London, 
the  lavatory  fittings ; Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co., 
London,  the  lifts  ; and  Messrs.  Homfray  the 
pneumatic  bells  and  speaking  tubes ; Mr.  Thos. 
Dove  being  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  building  has  been  erected  and  the  furni- 
ture supplied  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  Liverpool. 


Health.  • Lectures. — The  National  Health 
Society  have  arranged  the  following  course  of 
drawing-room  lectures,  to  be  delivered  at  23 
Hertford-street,  Mayfair  (by  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  C.  Matthews) : — 

Thursday,  Feb.  27th. — Mr.  T.  P.  Teale,  of  Leeds, 
“ Below  the  Floors  and  Behind  the  Walls  in  Modern 
Houses— Invisible  Dangers." 

March  Gth. — Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  “ Put  your 
House  iu  Order,"  illustrated  by  specimens  and  models 
from  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. 

March  13/A.— Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  “ Milk  and  Water. 

March  20/A.— Dr.  Arthur  Edis,  “ Counter-seats  for  Shop- 
women  ; or,  the  Evils  of  Incessant  Standing.” 

March2ith. — Mr.  Horatio  Donkin  (Physician  to  the 
East  London  Hospital  for  Children),  “ The  Dangi 
Childhood." 

April  3rd. — Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  architect, 
Dwelling-house.” 

April  10/A.—  Mr.  George  Eomanes. 
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stained  glass  are  positive  reproductions  : 
French  works,  of  an  earlier  date;  in  fact,  tt,:l 
gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  even  during  t|j 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  G error ; 
borrowed  all  their  decorative  art  from  til 
French.  We  are  hardly  prepared  to  go  so  far  j 
this,  and  believe  that  at  least  one  school  of  c l 
which  existed  in  Germany,  that  of  Hildeshei  | 
traces  its  traditions  directly  from  ancit  , 
classical  models,  and  was  in  advance  of  a • 
French  school  of  so  early  a period  : be  this  as  | 
may,  we  are  thoroughly  at  one  with  Mr.  We'i , 
lake  in  believing  that  the  Germans  can  lay  i 
claim  to  the  invention  of  painted  glass,  or  , 
those  beautiful  forms  of  scroll-work  and  folia  > 
which  developed  themselveB  towards  the  enc  > 
the  twelfth  century. 

Upon  looking  at  the  dates  of  the  earlii  i 
Gothic  churches  erected  in  Germany,  we  shall;  c 
at  once  that  the  towers  of  Bamburg  are  qt  < 
as  advanced  in  style  as  other  works  erectedij 
that  conntry  during  the  thirteenth  century  ;j  i 
example,  the  Cathedral  of  Limburg-on-b  q 
Lahn,  which  is  quite  Transitional  in  characiJ 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1235  ; the  west  d 
porch  of  St.  Paul’s  at  Worms,  also  Transitiot  I 
1261.  The  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Wor'jl 
which  is  rather  more  advanced  in  charaeJ 


WESTERN  TOWERS,  BAMBURG 
CATHEDRAL. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  German  critics  and 
writers  upon  architecture  to  claim  for  their 
country  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture 
and  the  earliest  developments  of  the  Pointed 
style ; in  fact,  so  convinced  are  the  Germans 
that  this  beautiful  architecture  was  their  own 
invention,  that  they  absolutely  call  it  the  “ Old 
German  style,”  and  they  are  quite  indignant  if 
one  suggests  that  other  countries  can  lay  a 
better  claim  to  its  paternity.  At  the  risk,  how- 
ever, of  offending  some  of  the  archmologists  of 
the  “ Fatherland,”  we  must  again  point  out  the 
fact  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  alluded 
in  this  journal,  that  there  are  no  buildings  in 
Germany  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  1200 
which  are  constructed  in  the  “ Pointed  style  ” ; 
nor,  as  far  as  we  have  been  as  yet  able  to  dis- 
cover, are  there  any  buildings  previously  to  this 
date  which  show  the  Gothic  arch  used  to  any 
extent  even  in  combination  with  earlier  forms ; 
whereas  both  France  and  England  possess  nume- 
rous buildings  of  a thoroughly-developed  Gothic 
style  dating  back  twenty  and  even  thirty  years 
before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
cathedral  of  Laon,  1173  ; the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  consecrated  in  1172 ; the 
cathedral  of  Soissons,  1175 ; the  choir  of  Can- 
terbury, commenced  1174,  are  examples  of 
this  ; whereas  the  western  portion  of  the 
cathedral  of  Bamburg,  which  bears  the  most 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  cathedral  of 
Laon,  was  not  commenced  until  1274,  that  is  to 
say,  100  years  later  than  its  great  French  pro- 
totype. The  similarity  between  the  towers  of 
Laon  and  the  Western  Towers  of  Bamburg  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  Germans  deliberately  copied, 
in  fact  almost  reproduced,  the  designs  of  their 
French  neighbours  ; nor  does  this  reproduction 
by  the  Germans,  of  French  designs,  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  architecture  alone,  for 
Mr.  J.  N.  Westlake,  who,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
is  an  excellent  authority  on  the  subject,  has 


was  commenced  in  1265.  Now  when  we  <i 
sider  that  the  nave  of  Amiens  was  ereo  i 
between  the  years  1230  and  1240  (that  ifi 
say,  was  commenced  five  years  before  Limb  J 
and  thirty-five  before  St.  Martin’s  at  Woi  1 
and  has  perfectly  - developed  bar-tracery  , dl 
moulded  cuspings  to  its  windows),  we  thin  l 
impossible  that  the  Germans  can  lay  cl  J 
either  to  have  originated  Gothic  architectunjl 
in  any  way  to  have  furthered  its  early  deveil 
meut.  Who,  on  looking  at  the  illustratiotjf 
Bamburg  Cathedral,  with  the  round 
mixed  with  the  pointed,  with  the  plate 
rose-window  in  the  transept,  with 
Romanesque-looking  eaves-cornice, 
a moment  suppose  that  they  date  nearly 
years  later  than  the  choir  of  the  Cathedrt  I 
Beauvais  ? Yet  such  is  the  fact. 

The  cathedral  of  Bamburg  is  an  exceedb 
interesting  building,  consisting  of  a nave' 
aisles  and  two  apsidal  choirs,  one  at  the  east 
and  one  at  the  west  end,  short  transepts  a 
junction  of  the  west  choir  with  the  nave,' 
four  remarkably  fine  towers,  two  flanking 
eastern  choir  and  two  the  western.  There 
crypts  below  each  choir,  and  a large  cE 
composed  of  three  naves  of  equal  height] 
length,  opens  out  of  the  south  transept,  l 
eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral  is  vcryn 
Romanesque  work,  and  the  western  -3 
Pointed.  The  spires  crowning  the  four  t< 
are  modern,  and  when  they  were  erected,  4 
close  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  the  gabl 
the  western  towers  were  tampered  withl 
made  of  lower  pitch  ; formerly  they  must 
resembled  those  of  the  western  towers  at 
burg-on-the-Lahn,  and  they  are  so  repre^® 
in  the  interesting  view  of  the  town  given  it! 
“ Nuremberg  Chronicle.” 

The  cathedral  is  exceedingly  rich  in  at® 
monuments,  but  we  reserve  a descripti* 
these  for  a future  occasion.  J 1 

The  ancient  building  in  the  foreground  dB 
view  is  the  former  archbishop’s  palace  ; ilH 
good  example  of  “ post  and  pan”  work  cifl 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


...  value,  and  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  awan  ,i 
the  best  paper  of  the  session,  if  of  sufficient  linpiiM 
and  that  original  communications  by  students,  wlr.  ,4 

.o  ....  — j — „ • be  deemed  worthy  of  record,  will  be  printealM 

pointed  out  that  the  early  examples  of  German  “Minutes  of  Proceedings"  of  the  Institution.  ■ 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  o 

are  asked  to  state  that  supplemental  mee  J 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papejN 
students  of  this  Institution  have  been  appo;|4 
for  the  following  Friday  evenings,  at  l| 
o’clock : — 

Feb.  14/A.— “ The  Excavating  of  a Tunnel  in  H it 
Hand  Labour  and  by  Machinery.”  By  John  C.  A “J 
Stud.  Inst.  C.E.  Mr.  Hayter,  member  of  Counn>« 

PrFe6.21*/.— “ On  the  Design  and  Construction  of  W:  la 
Iron  Tied  Arches."  By  Percy  'W.  Britton.  Stud.  Ini  ' .£ 
Mr.  Barlow,  vice-president,  will  preside.  I 

Feb.  28/A. — “ On  the  Cost  and  Construction  of  a i | 
Light  Railway."  By  Alfred  W.  Szlumper,  Stud.  Im Jj 
Mr.  Bruce,  member  of  Council,  will  preside.  ■ 

March  7/A.— “ The  Interlocking  of  Points  and  . ji  ■ 
and  the  Electric  Block  System.”  By  George  D.  M t£ 
Stud.  Inst.  C.E.  Mr.  Woods,  member  of  CoamM 
preside.  . 

The  students  have  been  urged  to  prepare  themsei* 
the  discussions,  by  consulting  the  papers,  which  >|| 
open  for  inspection  at  the  Institution,  and  they  ha  V 
informed  the  meetings  will  be  continued,  protiaeij* 


original  papers  of  adequate  merit  are  received. 

been  stated  that  a Miller  Scholarship,  not  exceed  ; J 
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H.  BERRYER'S  MONUMENT. 

forming  his  task  with  a steady  conscious- 
ind  remarkable  integrity  of  purpose,  no 
er  sought  to  serve  his  country  in  troublous 
with  purer  disinterestedness,  or  with  a 
• sense  of  justice,  than  did  Pierre  Antoine 
jr. 

i in  Paris,  1790,  he  commenced  stndying 
the  Oratorians  of  Juilly  with  the  inten- 
f taking  holy  orders,  but  at  his  father’s 
it  he  left  that  body  to  apply  himself  to 
,w,  and  first  appeared  at  the  bar  at  the 
f twenty-one.  He  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
teers,  and  when  Napoleon  again  appeared 
the  scene,  after  his  escape  from  Elba, 
3r  followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent.  When, 
or,  the  Bourbons  returned  to  power,  he, 
I strict  sense  of  justice,  volunteered  his 
is  for  the  defence  of  the  generals  who 
Drought  to  trial  for  their  conduct  during 
tal  “ hundred,  days.”  He  assisted  his 
and  the  elder  Dupin  in  pleading  the  cause 
•shal  Ney,  and  himself  defended  Generals 
onne  and  Debelle.  The  following  year 
him  pleading  for  Generals  Canuel  and 
[lieu,  accused  of  conspiring  against  the 
the  king.  One  of  the  greatest  champions 
I liberty  of  the  press,  his  opinions  kept 
im  preferment.  His  defence  of  the  Journal 
>a<s,  the  Drrvpeau  Blanc,  and  the  Quoti- 
the  trials  of  the  bankers  Seguiu  and 
d,  that  of  Lamennais  in  1826,  and 
firmly  established  his  reputation, 
ed  as  member  for  Puy  in  1830,  he  took 
ivo  part  in  the  revision  of  the  charter, 
d trial  by  jury  for  press  delinquencies, 
on  of  the  stamp  duties  on  newspapers, 
niuation  of  “ maires  ” by  the  electors, 
;kt  of  public  meeting,  Ac.  ; he  voted 
the  motion  for  the  banishment  of 
mrbons,  supported  the  Bill  entitling 
iests  to  marry,  and  also  that  for 
-establishment  of  divorce ; he  was, 

, a strenuous  opponent  of  the  slave 
In  the  session  of  1833  he  appeared  at 
bune  to  demand  the  release  of  the 
s of  Berry,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
e from  her  rash  projects  some  months 
3ly,  and  for  which  he  was  brought  to 
ut  acquitted.  Shortly  afterwards,  all 
rang  with  the  news  of  his  eloquent  and 
ut  defence  of  Chateaubriand.  In  1810 
made  Prince  Louis  Napoleon’s  counsel  in 
1 for  the  Boulogne  escapade.  A visit  to 
X.  at  Goritz  in  1837  had  already  given 
to  the  July  Government,  when,  in  1843, 
;,  with  other  Legitimist  notabilities,  to 
to  present  his  homage  to  the  Comte  de 
>rd,  and  hail  him  King  of  Prance. 

■ the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  Berryer  was 
d as  member  for  the  Bouches-du- Rhone 
Constituent  Assembly  of  1848,  and  the 
tive  Assembly  of  1849,  speaking  prin- 
upon  questions  of  finance  and  admini- 

le  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  he  was  one  of  the 
' who  met  at  the  “ Mairie  ” of  the  tenth 
ssement,  and  proclaimed,  but  in  vain, 
nination  of  the  Government  of  Louis 
>n.  He  afterwards  retired  from  public 
at  was  again  returned  to  the  “ Corps 
tif  ” in  1863.  He  died  five  years  after- 
aincerely  mourned  by  all  France, 
nonument  ei’ected  to  his  memory  in  the 
des  Pas  perdus  ” of  the  Palace  of 
was  shown  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
at  year  in  the  building  of  the  Ville  de 
•Qd  the  principal  figure,  in  white  marble, 
ryer  was  exhibited  by  the  sculptor, 
ipu,  in  the  “ Salon  ” of  1877  ; the  two 
i (also  in  marble)  of  “Eloquence”  and 
ity,”  sitting  on  the  right  and  left  of 
r,  are  by  the  same  sculptor, 
architectural  portion  of  the  monument  is 
the  late  M.  Due  and  M.  Daumet. 


il  Sanitation. — According  to  the  local 
5,  the  Hexham  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
■ty  seems  to  be  actively  bestirring  itself  to 
sewerage  works  for  the  various  villages 
listrict.  A contract  has  been  let  for  the 
it  Prudhoe,  according  to  a comprehensive 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  S.  Hodgson,  C.E., 
n,  and  the  Parochial  Committees  of  two 
awnships  have  been  instructed  to  consult 
ie  engineer  with  reference  to  the  sewer- 
‘ their  villages.  Works  of  water-supply 
• o in  contemplation  for  various  localities 
I the  Authority’s  area. 


GREAT  WORKS  OF  GREEK  ART. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  lectured  on  Saturday  evening  last,  at 
the  College  of  Men  and  Women,  Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury,  on  “ The  Chryselephantine  Statues 
of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  and  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  by  Phidias.”  The  lecture  was  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  pi’eceding  lectures,  which  have 
been  reported  in  the  Builder. 

In  the  Becond  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  or,  to  give  a little  more  precise  date,  about 
the  year  167  B.C.  (said  Mr.  Newton),  a groat 
Roman  general,  fresh  from  the  conquests  of 
Macedonia,  marched  down  to  Greece.  He 
visited  Olympia,  and  there  beheld  for  the  first 
time  the  august  form  of  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias, 
or,  to  give  his  Greek  name,  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
That  great  general,  whose  name  would  be 
familiar  to  the  students  of  Roman  history,  was 
Paulus  .TEmilius,  and  it  was  recorded  by  more 
than  one  ancient  author  that  when  he  beheld 
this  great  image  of  the  god  he  acknowledged 
the  presence  of  the  deity,  and  he  at  once 
offered  a sacrifice  such  as  lie  would  have  offered 
as  a triumphant  general  at  the  Capitol.  He  (the 
lecturer)  introduced  his  subject  with  this 
anecdote  to  show  that  this  Olympian  Zeus  of 
Phidias  was  not  merely  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  marvellous  from  the  excellence  of  its 
material,  marvellous  from  the  beauty  of  its 
workmanship,  but  it  had  an  effect  upon  men’s 
minds,  an  effect  in  the  way  the  artist  intended, 
so  as  to  produce  a profound  religious  emotion. 
This  testimony  with  regard  to  Paulus  JEmilius 
did  not  stand  alone.  It  happened  that  from  a 
number  of  writers  they  had  concurrent  testi- 
mony as  to  the  greatness  of  the  impression  this 
work  produced  on  the  spectator.  These  writers 
had  capacity  for  judgment,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  striking  passages  was  by  Dion  Chry- 
sostom, who  had  written  a most  interesting 
account  about  the  Olympian  Zeus.  This  passage 
was  of  peculiar  interest  as  showing  how  a philo- 
sopher and  a highly  educated  ancient  writer 
interpreted  the  motive  of  this  statue.  He 
described  this  creation  of  Phidias  as  the  image 
of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  dis- 
penser of  peace,  the  god  who,  sitting  on  his 
throne,  saw  at  intervals  the  Greek  world  of 
peace,  the  hostile  races  meeting  together  to 
celebrate  one  common  festival ; and  then  he 
dwelt  especially  on  that  mingled  aspect  of 
majesty  and  of  benevolence  towards  man  which 
was  apparent  in  the  expression  of  the  god. 
“ If  there  is  any  one  utterly  weary  in  his  soul 
[he  says],  who  has  borne  many  misfortunes  and 
sorrows  in  his  life,  who  has  lost  the  enjoyment 
of  sweet  sleep,  such  a one  I can  imagine  stand- 
ing before  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  and  forgetting, 
as  he  gazed  on  it,  all  the  sufferings  to  which 
human  life  is  heir,  such  a brightness  and  charm 
is  there  in  this  work.” 

This  was  very  high  testimony,  continued 
Mr.  Newton,  of  a mind  not  given  to  exaggera- 
tion. There  were  two  more  testimonies  equally 
interesting.  Cicero,  who,  besides  being  one  of 
the  greatest  of  ancient  orators,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  ancient  critics,  said  that  Phidias 
had  an  ideal  in  his  mind  which  he  did  not  derive 
from  any  one  particular  man,  from  any  one 
specimen  of  humanity,  but  from  the  conception 
of  ideal  beauty,  drawn  from  the  whole  type  of 
man,  and  embodied  in  the  human  form,  and  he 
supposed  that  the  sculptor  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  contemplated,  as  it  were  in  his  mind’s 
eye,  this  image  of  ideal  beauty,  and  then 
embodied  it  in  his  work.  The  third  notice  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  he  would  mention  was  the 
testimony  of  Quintilian,  who  said  that  Phidias 
produced  so  great  an  ideal  work  that  he  added 
something  to  the  received  religious  feeling  of 
his  time.  These  were  the  testimonies  of  highly 
intellectual  writers  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
art  of  Phidias  produced  upon  men,  not  of 
one  generation  only,  but  of  successive  genera- 
tions, extending  from  the  date  of  Phidias 
down  to  the  time  of  Quintilian,  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  There  were,  besides, 
a number  of  witnesses  as  to  the  majesty  of  the 
great  work  of  Phidias,  which  he  need  not  then 
trouble  them  with.  The  first  fact  they  might 
mention  was,  that  it  was  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  Roman  world.  It  was  supposed 
to  comprise  everything  for  marvellous  structure 
or  for  beauty,  as  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  the  mausoleum  or  tomb  built  for 
Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  the  vast  brazen  image 
of  the  sun  at  Rhodes,  called  the  Colossus,  the 
greatest  being  the  Olympian  Zeus. 

In  regard  to  this  statue,  which  was  so  cele- 


brated, not  only  for  its  exceeding  beauty,  but  for 
the  richness  of  the  material,  it  was  made  of  gold 
and  ivoiy,  and  therefore  called,  in  the  language 
of  the  ancients,  the  “ chryselephantine  statue.” 
He  would  endeavour  to  explain  how  a colossal 
statue  such  as  this  could  bo  made  of  gold  and 
ivory.  Their  notion  of  an  ivory  statue  was  to 
carve  a figure  out  of  apiece  of  ivory  in  the  solid, 
but  this  was  not  the  way  the  ancients  followed. 
They  built  up  a colossal  statue  in  a very  curious 
way.  The  temple  in  which  the  Zeus  stood  at 
Olympia,  as  they  were  no  doubt  aware,  had 
been  recently  disinterred  and  measured,  and 
was  in  a fair  way  of  being  restored,  its  height 
being  about  60  ft.,  and  it  had  been  calculated 
that  the  height  of  this  colossal  figure,  including 
the  lofty  throne,  was  about  42  ft.  In  order  to 
build  up  the  statue,  the  method  adopted  was 
this  : first,  the  skeleton  of  the  figure  was  made, 
probably  of  Cyprus  wood,  and  upon  that  the 
“flesh”  was  laid  on  in  clay,  or  some  kind  of 
plaster.  The  exact  cast  was  taken  from  the 
model,  and  the  external  surface  of  the  clay  and 
the  mould  that  was  taken  was  cut  into  pieces, 
and  portions  of  ivory,  corresponding  exactly  in 
size  with  these  segments  of  mould,  were  worked 
so  as  to  fit  into  it,  so  that  ultimately  the  ivory 
became,  as  it  were,  the  external  skin  of  the 
statue  which  had  been  moulded  from  within.  It 
would  be  asked  how  they  got  ivory  to  lend  itself 
to  this  means  ? It  was  done  in  this  way  : the 
elephant’s  tusk  was  sawn  into  exceedingly  thin 
slices,  and  then,  as  they  were  told,  some  in- 
genious persons  invented  a mode  of  softening  it 
so  as  to  bend  it  in  the  form  the  artist  requii-ed, 
and  then,  having  been  bent  to  the  curve  neces- 
sary, it  was  fastened  by  some  elaborated  systems 
of  joining  to  the  clay  and  the  woodwork  below. 
Of  oourse,  a certain  amount  of  this  explanation 
was  guess-work,  but  the  main  fact  remained 
that  the  inside  of  the  statue  was  wood,  next  to 
that  was  clay,  and  upon  that  was  ivory.  Any 
person  who  wished  to  trace  this  out  could  turn 
to  an  excellent  work  published  in  1815,  in  which 
diagrams  of  statues  were  given  which  had  been 
divided  in  that  way.  The  late  Due  do  Luynes, 
the  eminent  archmologist,  actually  had  a statue 
made  upon  these  principles.  It  was  a small 
work  made  to  I'epresent  the  Athene  in  the  Par- 
thenon, but  he  (Mr.  Newton)  never  Baw  it.  The 
objection  to  this  method  was  the  liability  of 
ivory  to  give  way  through  inward  expansion,  and 
it  appeared  that  there  was  a particular  sort  of 
people  at  Olympia  who  were  appointed  to  watch 
these  two  statues,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
did  not  suffer  any  kind  of  injury,  or  fi'om  decay. 
Further,  they  were  told  that  the  climate  of 
Olympia  being  wet,  in  front  of  the  statue  at  the 
base  was  placed  a sort  of  tank  of  oil,  and  that 
the  climate  where  the  Athene  in  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens  was  situated  being  excessively  dry, 
there  was  a bath  of  water  instead  of  oil.  This 
had  puzzled  a great  many  people.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  the  true  meaning  of  this  was 
that  the  inner  core  of  the  wood  would  be  liable 
to  swell  in  a damp  climate,  and  to  shrink  in  a 
dry  climate,  and  that  the  shrinkage  or  expan- 
sion would  affect  the  joints  of  the  ivoi’y,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  they  were 
affected,  and  that  the  object  of  tbe  oil  and  the 
water  was  to  afford  these  when  either  was 
w-anted,  that  in  the  one  case  by  certain  fine 
tubes  penetrating  in  the  core  of  the  statue  when 
the  moisture  would  be  absorbed. 

In  regard  to  the  chryselephantine  statue, 
the  “ flesh  ” was  made  of  ivory,  the  robes  of 
gold,  and  the  eyes  of  precious  stones.  Pausa- 
nias  told  them  that  this  statue  of  Zeus  was 
represented  seated  on  a magnificent  throne,  and 
that  it  was  42  ft.  high,  inclusive  of  throne.  On 
his  head  was  a crown  of  olive-leaves.  In  his 
right  hand  was  a Victory  of  gold  and  ivory,  hold- 
ing a sash,  and  having  on  her  head  a wreath. 
In  his  left  hand  was  a sceptre,  inlaid  with  all 
manner  of  metals,  on  the  head  of  which  ivas 
perched  an  eagle.  The  mantle  of  the  god  was  of 
gold,  enamelled  with  animals  and  lilies.  His 
sandals  also  were  of  gold.  His  throne  was 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
varied  with  ebony  and  ivoi’y.  At  each  foot  of 
the  throne  were  four  Victorys  dancing.  On  each 
of  the  front  feet  were  Theban  children  carried  off 
by  Sphinxes ; and  under  the  Sphinxes  were 
Apollo  and  Artemis  shooting  the  Nisbids.  Be- 
tween each  pair  of  feet  were  four  rails.  On 
these  rails  were  the  band  who  fought  with 
Heracles  against  the  Amazons  (twenty.nine 
figures),  among  which  was  Theseus.  Bari-iei’S 
all  round  fenced  off  the  throne,  on  which  were 
paintings  by  Panainos.  Atlas  holding  up  the 
Heaven,  and  Heracles  about  to  receive  the  load. 
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Theseus  and  Peirithous,  Hellas  and  Salamis 
holding  the  Akrostolion.  Heracles  and  Nemean 
lion.  Ajax  ravishing  Cassandra.  Hippodamia 
•with  her  mother.  Prometheus  in  the  bonds, 
and  Heracles  looking  at  him.  Achilles  holding 
np  the  dying  Penthesilea.  Two  Hesperides 
bringing  the  apples.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
throne  Phidias  has  placed  on  one  side  the 
Graces,  on  the  other  the  Horce,  daughters  of 
Zeus.  On  the  footstool  were  golden  lions,  and 
the  battle  of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  was  a very  good 
description  of  the  statue,  but  it  gave  them  no  idea 
of  the  original.  He  (Mr.  Newton)  was  afraid 
he  must  answer  by  saying  that  it  was  the  only 
means  they  had  of  forming  an  idea  of  the 
original,  and  they  must  trust  to  their  imagina- 
tions. It  was  quite  true  that  they  would  find 
on  a great  many  Greek  and  Roman  coins  the 
figure  of  Zeus.  ' It  was  quite  certain  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  was  naked,  and  would 
no  doubt  be  entirely  made  of  ivory,  and  that 
the  lower  half  of  the  body  would  be  covered 
with  a rich  mantle,  the  effect  of  which  they 
would  imagine  in  gold.  As  to  the  sum  that  it 
cost  it  was  not  known,  but  the  sum  that  was 
invested  in  gold  was.  The  Zeus  of  Olympia, 
he  believed,  remained  intact  and  without  injury 
all  through  the  Roman  Empire,  till  about  the 
year  400,  and  it  appeared  that  the  temple  of 
Zeus  was  burnt  about  the  year  408,  when  the 
statue  was  probably  destroyed.  A curious 
question  was,  whether  it  was  at  all  affected  by 
earthquakes,  which  certainly  visited  Olympia 
from  time  to  time  ; but  of  that  they  had  no 
evidence.  It  had  been  said  that  Phidias,  after 
he  had  made  it,  asked  for  a sign  from  Heaven,  and 
that  Zeus  replied  by  a thunderbolt,  which  split  the 
pavement  of  the  Temple  immediately  in  front, 
and  that  the  place  was  marked  for  all  future  time 
by  a bronze  vase,  which  Pausanias  actually  saw 
there.  What  the  origin  of  the  story  was  they 
could  not  say  ; but  when  the  Germans  examined 
the  lower  pavement  of  this  temple  in  the  course 
of  last  year  they  did  find  a rent  running  through 
it,  and  they  thought  it  possible  that  this  natural 
cleft  in  the  lower  pavement  was  the  foundation 
of  this  legend  of  Zeus  replying  by  the  thunder- 
bolt. There  was  another  point  whioh  must  be 
referred  to,  viz.,  that  one  of  the  buildings  which 
Pausanias  mentioned  was  the  workshop  of 
Phidias,  where  he  made  his  statue,  which  must 
have  been  a long  and  difficult  work  to  execute. 
The  Germans  had  found  a building  upon  which 
a Byzantine  church  was  afterwards  built,  and 
which  unquestionably  had  Greek  foundations  of 
the  early  kind,  and  upon  measuring  this  original 
Greek  building,  and  comparing  the  measure- 
ment with  the  temple  of  Zeus,  they  found  a 
correspondence  so  remarkable  that  a German 
architect  thought  that  they  had  found  the  work- 
shop of  Phidias.  If  this  was  so,  no  doubt  in  this 
studio  he  received  spectators  when  his  work  was 
on  view.  They  were  told  that  when  his  work  was 
far  advanced  he  threw  open  his  door,  and  used 
to  hide  and  listen  to  the  criticisms  that  were 
passed  upon  the  work,  and  that  he  took  the 
opiuion  of  the  majority  of  his  critics,  and 
altered  the  work  accordingly ; on  the  other  hand, 
it  had  been  said  that  Phidias  was  so  great  a 
genius  that  he  would  not  adopt  this  course. 

He  (the  lecturer)  had  taken  the  Zeus  of 
Phidias  first,  because  the  ancients  considered  it 
the  greatest  work  of  this  chryselephantine  art 
that  existed  in  the  ancient  world,  and  therefore 
they  must  consider  the  statue  of  Athene  in 
the  Parthenon  as  being  of  the  second  rank. 
The  statue  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  in 
regard  to  the  gold  they  knew  what  quantity  was 
used.  According  to  the  highest  calculations  of 
the  ancients,  there  were  forty-four  talents  of 
pure  gold  invested  in  this  figure ; but  Thucydides 
calculated  that  there  were  only  forty  talents, 
which  represented  something  more  than 
140,0001.  Now,  in  these  utilitarian  days,  that 
seemed  a large  sum  to  invest  in  the  garments  of 
a goddess,  but  they  must  remember  that  the 
ancients  in  the  first  place  had  a very  different 
idea  about  the  treasury.  They  considered  that 
the  gods  and  goddesses  were  the  proper  custo- 
dians of  the  public  wealth,  and  thought  that  it 
would  do  them  honour  to  dedicate  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  spoils  of  war  to  them,  besides  which 
votive  offerings  of  great  value  were  given  to  the 
deities,  both  public  and  private.  They  also 
allowed  private  individuals  to  make  deposits. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  this 
140,0001.  worth  of  gold  was  actually  worn  by 
the  goddess  Athene,  as  was  referred  to  by 
Thucydides.  Before  the  war  commenced, 
Pericles  made  a sort  of  speech  the  same  as 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  in 
regard  to  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on 
a war,  and  explained  what  the  amount  of  the 
treasure  was  in  the  Acropolis.  Besides  this, 
there  were  the  golden  ornaments  of  the  god- 
dess herself,  which,  in  times  of  extreme 
emergency,  must  always  be  removed  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a war.  When 
the  golden  garments  were  borrowed,  a sort  of 
promissory  note  was  given  to  repay  the  money. 
This  kind  of  thing  did  not  shake  their  religious 
prejudices,  and  no  doubt  the  priests  made  it 
pleasant  all  round. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Newton  said  that  this  was 
all  he  could  tell  them  about  the  two  works  of  a 
most  celebrated  sculptor.  He  hoped  he  had 
made  it  clear  to  them  that  the  ancients  did  not 
estimate  the  statues  for  their  excessive  cost, 
but  for  mere  refinement  and  subtlety  of  the  art 
they  attached  their  value.  They  thought  that 
these  two  statues  were  the  highest  embodiment 
of  divinity  which  the  human  imagination  could 
conceive,  and  therefore  it  was  that  they  were 
valued,  not  merely  to  be  dedicated  by  the  people 
then  existing,  but  by  successive  generations, — 
the  people  who  came  to  see  these  famous  shrines. 
The  meaning  of  the  real  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
highest  art  among  the  Greeks  was  not  to  please 
man,  not  to  obtain  the  panegyrics  of  mortal 
critics,  but  to  please  the  gods  and  to  elevate  and 
instruct  mankind,  by  bringing  down  to  them 
the  present  deity  which  they  could  worship. 
He  hoped  on  -a  future  occasion  to  treat  of  the 
other  branches  of  Athenian  art,  which  dealt 
rather  with  the  heroic  than  with  the  sublime. 


NOTES  ON  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute 
for  session  1878-79,  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  the  President,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  balloted 
for  and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz. : — 
As  Fellows  : Mr.  Alexander  Peebles  (Associate)  ; 
Mr.  Henry  Dent  Lomas,  of  Sheffield ; Mr. 
Thomas  Archer  ; Mr.  Arthur  Green  ; Mr.  Samuel 
Knight  (Associate)  ; and  Mr.  William  George 
Coldwell  (Associate).  -4s  Associates : Mr. 
George  William  Webb, of  Reading;  Mr.  Wallace 
Gill,  of  Bath  ; Mr.  Henry  Blackwell ; and  Mr. 
Leonard  Brisbane  Broun. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury inclosing  particulars  forwarded  by  her 
Majesty’s  charg6  d'affaires  at  Munich  of  a qua- 
drennial exhibition  of  works  of  art  to  be  held 
in  that  city  in  July  next.  Programmes  of  the 
exhibition,  and  forms  of  application  for  space, 
may  be  obtained  of  the  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute. All  works  offered  for  exhibition  must  be 
delivered  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Munich,  before 
the  31st  of  May. 

The  meeting  next  proceeded  to  discuss  Mr. 
Penrose’s  “ Notes  on  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,”  read 
at  the  previous  meeting.* 

The  President  remarked,  with  respect  to  the 
mosaic  marble  pavement  which  the  author  had 
stated  was  already  partially  laid  down,  that  the 
design  was  admirable,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
whole  of  the  pavement  would  be  carried  out  in 
the  same  way,  replacing  the  black  and  white 
marble  floor  at  present  existing.  With  respect 
to  the  decorations  above  the  pavement,  Mr. 
Penrose  had  only  referred  to  those  of  the  dome, 
— only  a small  part  of  the  subject,  although,  at 
the  same  time,  a great  part  in  itself.  It  was  a 
happy  augury  for  the  success  of  the  decoration 
scheme  that  two  such  masters  of  their  art  as  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Mr.  Edward 
Poynter  had  agreed  to  work  together  so  as  to  make 
the  decoration  of  the  dome  a success.  Both 
those  artists  were,  he  understood,  now  engaged 
upon  their  studies,  and  their  cartoons  would  be 
exhibited  in  situ,  so  as  to  enable  a satisfactory 
judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  effect  of  the 
completed  work,  and  he  ventured  to  think  that 
in  that  way  all  the  doubts  which  had  perturbed 
the  committee  and  the  art-loving  public  would 
be  practically  resolved.  When  the  decoration 
of  the  dome  was  completed,  however,  a very 
large  field  for  decoration  would  remain,  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  remainder  of  the  work 
would  be  placed  in  equally  able  hands. 

Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  proposal  to  first  of  all  decorate  the  dome  and 
its  supports,  and  then  to  decorate  the  remainder 
of  the  building,  as  being  likely  to  result  in  a 
harmonious  and  satisfactory  whole. 

Mr.  Whichcord  said  that  as  to  the  hanging  of 
* See  p.  118,  ante. 


the  bells,  he  understood  Mr.  Penrose  to  sayt- 
the  vibration  of  the  tower  during  the  ringing 
the  bells  was  almost  nil.  He  believed  that  i 
English  method  of  pealing  bells,  whereby  t. . 
were  made  to  turn  completely  over  on  t'. 
bearings,  was  peculiar  to  this  country.  0i 
ously  the  vibration  resulting  from  such  ana 
of  ringing  was  very  much  greater  than  mi 
the  bells  were  merely  struck  by  a hammer,  it 
Mr.  Statham  said  the  bells  were  not  sw 
round  over  their  centres  in  ringing.  They  yl 
first  “set,”  i.e.,  swung  backwards  and  forwr 
with  increasing  oscillation  till  they  reached 
inverted  position  and  were  stopped  by  a ci 
from  going  further:  then  the  pull  of  the  riir 
at  the  proper  moment  brought  the  bell  downv 
right  round,  till  it  again  reached  the  iave 
position  and  was  again  stopped  by  a catch  til . 
next  pull.  With  regard  to  the  decoration  oi.i 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  he  should  like  to  ask  whe  . 
it  had  been  at  all  considered  by  those  engage;; 
the  work  what  effect  the  mosaic  decorations  w : i 
have  upon  the  aerial  perspective  of  the  builc  i 
The  question  was  especially  interesting  to  th  I 
stitute,  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  of  the  very  i 
things  in  which  the  late  hon.  secretary,  a 
Cockerell,  interested  himself,  writing  & .1 
sensible  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Times*  1/ 
ever  fine  the  mosaics  might  be  as  pictures,  #! 
might  have  the  undesirable  effect  of  “ brin;d 
down  ” or  decreasing  the  apparent  height  orn 
dome.  No  doubt  if  coloured  marble  or  m 
were  used  for  the  floor  of  the  cathedral, — tj 
undei'stood  would  be  the  case, — the  “brim 
down”  effect  of  the  mosaics  in  the  dome  Tt 
be  materially  neutralised. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey  said  that  thei’e  were  a : 
many  different  opinions  as  to  what  the 
length  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  was.  His  own  in' 
sion  was  that  Hollar’s  plan  was  pei-fectly  li 
rate.  The  late  Mr.  Ashpitel  believed  that  f I 
was  the  length  of  the  churchyard,  but  in  a 
called  “ London  Plates,”  in  the  Library  w 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  cathedralk 
described  in  the  margin  as  720  ft.  long.  ] 
showed  a wide  bay  a short  distance  east  <i 
crossing,  where  there  was  a difference  of  «r 
The  choir  itself  was  completed  in  1240,  au 
eight  bays  beyond  in  1255,  and  the  wia 
evidently  formed  the  division  between  tl  i 
periods.  Little  was  to  be  gleaned  from  Oi 
i-isons  of  older  views  of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  fo> 
showed  most  extraordinary  variations,  i 
instance,  in  Mr.  Crace’s  interesting  collect 
views  of  old  London,  now  on  exhibition  at;r 
Kensington,  there  was  one  very  early  v:i 
the  cathedral,  dating  from  the  tiri 
Edward  VI.,  which  showed  a building,  jti 
by  the  number  of  bays,  very  much 
than  that  represented  by  Hollar’s  vie* 
the  two  representations,  there  could  rl 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Hollar’s  was  the  ci 
one,  showing,  as  it  did,  twelve  bays  to  tint 
and  eight  to  the  choir, — the  earlier  view* 
ing  only  six  bay s to  the  nave,  and  being  obi  i 
a very  rough  and  inaccurate  representaml 

Mr.  Dawson  having  made  a few  remark! 
reference  to  the  plan  of  the  chapter-hoiM 
the  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  cathedral,.’: 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  with  reference  15 
suggested  effect  of  coloured  decorations* 
dome  upon  the  apparent  size  and  height  cliJ 
feature,  said  the  question  occurred  in  i 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  detriilfl 
to  the  building  if  the  dome  were  to  appi« 
be  a little  lower  than  it  appeared  to  t 
present?  He  thought  that  Stevens  hi  I 
upon  the  right  idea  of  treating  the  decoijft 
of  the  dome,  and  he  thought  that  in  thelri 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  Mr.  Poynyo 
idea  would  have  full  justice  done  to  it.  _ ! . 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion 
that  as  to  the  interesting  question  rai? 
their  lamented  honorary  secretary  (Mr.CoclO 
and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Statham,  as  to  thei  < 
of  the  coloured  mosaic  decorations  upt 
appearance  of  the  dome,  he  thought  tha1  I 
might  with  profit  remember  that  Wi'- 
designing  the  cathedral,  contemplated  t'.m 
of  colour,  and  it  was  but  reasonable  to  cc  v 
that  he  had  made  adequate  allowance 
effect  upon  the  fabric.  He  thought  Mr.  h.3i 
had  clearly  established  the  deflection  of  t 
of  the  old  building,  and  it  was  remarkab’tt 
in  that  building,  as  well  as  in  the  others  cil  '■ 
deflection  of  the  choir  was  almost  inv 
towards  the  north.  Remembering  th  j 
religious  feelings  with  which  the  i 
architects  designed  their  buildings,  thi  , 

• Quoted  and  commented  upon  in  last  year’s  vO  ■ 
the  liuiUter,  p.  774. 
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ces  would  seem  to  show  very  distinctly 
i ere  must  have  been  some  well-understood 
ijierally-accepted  roason  for  it.  If  he  might 
| them  of  a suggestion,  the  roason  for  the 
i on  was  a symbolical  one,  the  deflection 
i,s  the  north  symbolising  the  declination 
Lord's  head  over  the  right  shoulder,  as  it 
rinost  invariably  depicted  in  all  old  repre- 
jbns  of  the  Crucifixion. 

' Rev.  Mr.  Webb  wished  to  say  a word  on 
[jiestion,  although  with  reference  to  the 
I ted  decoration  scheme,  he  would  Bay 
•jf,  except,  as  one  of  the  defeated  minority 
I committee,  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
uent  that  was  going  to  be  tried  would  be 
fceasful  as  everybody  could  wish.  With 
I ce  to  the  symbolism  of  the  declina- 
> the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  building, 
.the  old  ritualists, — i.e. , those  who  looked 
t question  of  ritual  from  a scientific 
b:  view, — it  was  believed  that  the  declina- 
the  axis  towards  the  north  did  symbolise 
iditional  idea  that  our  Saviour’s  head 
il  over  his  right  shoulder.  Whether  it 
»de  a rule  of  design  by  Mediaeval  archi- 
e did  not  know.  He  should  be  inclined 
bute  the  deviation  of  axis  to  inaccurate 
out  of  the  work  rather  than  to  symbolism. 
President  asked  why,  if  such  declination 
axis  were  due  to  accident,  it  should 
ibe  found  towards  the  north  ? 
rebb  said  that  if  that  were  the  fact,  then 
ipident  had  probably  suggested  the  correct 
fcion. 

be  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
rose  for  his  paper,  he  briefly  touched  on 
the  points  raised  in  the  discussion.  He 
t the  vibration  caused  by  the  ringing  of 
3 was  practically  nil,  owing  to  the  mas- 
of  the  tower.  As  to  the  effect  of 
, mosaics  upon  the  aerial  perspective,  he 
that  it  would  tend  to  very  con- 
s'' enlarge  the  appearance  of  the  dome. 

the  spandrels  beneath  the  dome 
flready  filled  with  mosaic,  and  to 
the  contiguous  arches,  whenever 
ed  at  them,  always  appeared  to  be 
lan  the  others.  The  mosaic  in  the  dome, 
ig,  as  it  would,  a considerable  quantity 
'round-work  and  surfaces  reflecting  the 
m side  to  side,  would  have  the  effect  of 
the  dome  appear  much  lighter.  He 
dth  Mr.  Ferrey  as  to  the  general  cor- 
of  Hollar’s  plan  of  the  old  cathedi’al; 
ad  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  collating 
icient  representations  of  the  church, 
e in  the  collection  by  old  Samuel  Pepys, 
ridge.  These  included  a drawing  show- 
mildings  between  Old  Change  and  the 
1 exactly  as  they  were  shown  on  the 
flan  No.  1,  mentioned  in  his  (Mr.  Pen- 
aper.  The  pavement  represented  by 
iugs  exhibited  was  only  the  pavement 
|ypt-  It  had  been  executed  by  female 
i at  Woking,  from  full-sized  cartoons 
by  him.  He  agreed  in  thinking 
evens’s  scheme  for  the  decoration 
lome  was  admirable,  and  when  the 
were  fixed  up,  he  believed  it  would 
hat  the  problem  had  been  satisfactorily 
Besides  the  pavement  in  the  crypt,  it 
sourse  in  contemplation  to  provide  a 
loured  marble  floor  for  the  whole  area 
thedral.  As  to  the  declination  of  the 
he  old  cathedral,  Professor  Lewis  had 
k|irnished  him  with  another  instance  of 
w>  viz.,  St.  Mary’s,  Guildford,  where 
MS  a declination  to  the  north  of  deg. 
ttilready  occurred  to  archaeologists  that 
['ientional  representations  of  our  Lord 
cross,  with  His  head  lying  over  His  right 
had  led  to  the  deflection  of  the  axis  in 
if  noticed,  in  all  of  which  the  deflection 
1 ii'ds  the  north.  He  believed,  however, 
k're  were  instances  in  which  the  deflec- 
» towards  the  south, — one  instance, 
Ki  a slight  one,  was  known  to  him,  viz., 
n Church.  He  thought  there  was 
HpoBSible  reason  for  the  deflection  to- 
«3  north,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  the 
?vve  view  from  the  west  end,  and  he 
hthat  view  of  the  case  was  strikingly 
''ll  by  the  instance  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 
*Dte,  that  reason  for  the  deflection  might 
ei:u  coincident  with  the  symbolical  idea 
«fto. 

Bjthur  Cates  then  read  Mr.  Pennethorne’s 
^“The  Connexion  between  Ancient  Art 
lent  Geometry,  as  illustrated  by  the 
n tbe  Age  of  Pericles.”  This  paper  we 
k'ther  pages. 


ENGINEERING  AND  ART. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL/  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  30th 
ult.,  the  President  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Driver, 
F.R.I.B.A.)  read  a paper  on  “Engineering  and 
Art,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — 

“Engineering,”  as  the  word  is  commonly 
understood,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  science 
of  “ construction,”  and  an  engineer  is  likewise 
understood  to  be  one  who  practically  applies 
the  theory  and  science  of  construction  to  the 
everyday  wants  and  requirements  of  our  lives. 
“Engineering”  is  a very  comprehensive  word, 
including,  rather  widely,  all  matters  relating  to 
the  formation  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  docks, 
harbours,  lighthouses,  mines,  drainage,  water- 
works, sewers,  fortifications,  building,  machi- 
nery in  general,  &c.  Properly  speaking,  engi- 
neering is  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering.  In  the  first  are 
comprised  road-making,  bridge-building,  canals, 
docks,  harbours,  waterworks,  drainage,  mines, 
&c.,  and  all  the  other  works  which  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  railway,  hydraulic, 
and  mining  engineering ; whilst  the  second  is 
principally  connected  with  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  machinery,  the  working  of  metals,  the 
construction  of  railway  plant,  steamships,  guns, 
armour,  plates,  &c.  In  works  of  the  first  class 
the  “contractor”  plays  an  important  part,  as 
it  is  he  who  executes  the  work  from  the  designs 
of  the  engineer,  and  on  his  ability  and  good 
management  the  success  of  many  undertakings 
very  materially  depends.  In  the  second  class, 
however,  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  as  the  : 
mechanical  engineer  is  very  generally  both 
designer  and  executant  of  the  work  he  under- 
takes. Thus  much  for  the  engineering  of  the 
present  day,  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
its  stand,  as  a distinct  profession  in  England, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
since,  by  its  varied  achievements,  done  so  much 
for  the  world  at  large, — much  for  comfort,  much 
for  luxury,  much  for  wealth,  but  little,  alas  ! for 
“ art.”  All  must  admire  the  wondrous  powers 
of  such  magicians  as  Watt,  Telford,  the  Stephen- 
sons, Brunei,  &c.,  and  all  will  admit  that  they 
and  their  works  have  wrought  an  enormous 
amount  of  good;  yet  we  must  admit  that 
though  their  works  contain  avast  amount  of  the 
utile,  they  have  little  of  the  dulce  about  them. 
Suoh,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  engi- 
neers of  antiquity,  who  not  only  constructed 
works  of  pure  utility,  such  as  the  harbours  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
bridges  of  boats  made  by  Xerxes  to  transport 
his  army  into  Europe,  the  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos,  the 
aqueducts,  roads,  and  bridges  of  ancient  Rome, 
but  they  constructed,  or  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  works  which  are  now  looked  upon 
as  the  triumphs  of  art  (architecturally),  such  as 
the  temples  and  pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt,  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh,  the  splendid  buildings  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  later  times  the 
glorious  cathedrals  of  Europe  and  of  our  own 
country. 

“ Art  ” is  the  result  of  the  endeavour  of  the 
human  mind  to  achieve  the  perfection  of  beauty, 
whether  it  be  in  form,  colour,  or  sound,  and,  like 
engineering,  it  is  universal ; bnt,  unlike  engi- 
neering, it  is  strictly  confined  to  man,  and  is  the 
result  of  that  power  of  selection  that  man,  of  all 
animals,  alone  possesses.  Many  animals,  birds, 
and  insects  execute  work  which  rivals  and 
excels  the  best  and  most  delicate  work  of  man, 
but  which,  although  artistic  in  result  as  to  form 
or  colour,  is  not  art  in  itself,  and  birds  or  insects 
cannot  be  credited  with  “ art,”  as  they  only 
follow  a line  of  action  they  have  no  will  or 
power  to  alter.  The  word  “ art,”  as  generally 
understood,  is  applied  to  all  such  matters  as 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  &c.,  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes, — viz.,  “ fine  art  ” and  “ useful  art.” 
Music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  &c., 
are  specifically  termed  fine  art.  Medicine, 
agriculture,  &c.,  belong  to  useful  art.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  define  exactly  where 
“fine  art”  ends  and  “useful  art”  begins,  the 
two  being,  as  they  ought  to  be,  so  closely  united. 

“ Art,”  in  the  abstract,  may  be  considered  to  be 
that  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  purely  mental 
faculties  as  opposed  to  the  purely  animal 
passions.  In  this  sense  we  view  and  accept  the 
mental  pleasures  afforded  to  us  by  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  or  literature,  in  contrast  to  the 
bodily  pleasure  we  obtain  by  warmth  or  cool- 
ness, eating  and  drinking,  rest,  &c.  Again,  the 
pleasures  afforded  by  art  aro  not  confined  to 


individuals  or  nations,  but  are  universal,  whilst 
those  which  are  corporeal  are  for  the  most  part 
personal  and  selfish.  The  beauties  of  nature, 
such  as  are  seen  in  fine  landscapes,  glowing 
sunsets,  the  flowers,  the  songs  of  birds,  &c., 
yield  pleasure  to  all,  and  of  them  there  is  no 
monopoly,  and  therefore  they  belong,  in  the 
truest  sense,  to  art ; and  it  is  in  this  sense,  and 
with  this  aim,  viz.,  that  of  giving  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure  to  all,  that  the  painter,  the 
poet,  the  musician,  and  the  architect  should 
work.  The  mental  pleasures  which  are  embodied 
in  the  word  “ art  ” reach  us  chiefly  through  the 
eye  and  ear,  the  organs  of  smelling,  tasting,  and 
feeling  ministering  more  to  our  bodily  pleasures. 
Of  the  two  which  we  may  call  the  artistic 
senses,  viz.,  seeing  and  hearing,  the  one  which 
now  concerns  us  at  present  is  that  of  “ seeing,” 
for  it  is  by  means  of  sight  that  we  learn  to 
appreciate  those  attributes  of  “art”  that  are 
most  nearly  connected  with  works  of  construc- 
tion, viz.,  “ sublimity,”  beauty,  grace,  harmony, 
picturesqueness,  proportion,  order,  and  fitness  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  agreeable  effect  designated 
by  “ fitness  ” is  an  artistic  pleasure  which  may 
be  called  the  msthetic  of  the  useful ; as,  when  a 
work  is  not  only  done  effectually,  but  done  with 
the  appearance  of  ease,  or  the  total  absence  of 
restraint,  difficulty,  and  pain,  we  experience  a 
delight  quite  different  from  the  mere  satisfaction 
growing  out  of  the  end  obtained.  Much  of  the 
pleasure  of  architectural  support  is  referable  to 
this  source.  Among  the  pleasures  that  are 
afforded  by  artistic  arrangements  may  be 
noticed  the  sense  of  " unity  in  multitude  ” 
arising  when  a great  number  of  things  are 
brought  under  a comprehensive  design,  as  when 
a row  of  pillars  is  crowned  by  a pediment.  The 
use  of  simple  figures, — the  triangle,  circle, 
square,  &c., — for  enclosing  and  arranging  a 
host  of  individual  parts  has  a tendency  to  make 
an  easily  apprehended  whole  out  of  a numerous 
host  of  particulars.  In  all  large  works  abounding 
in  detail,  we  crave  for  some  such  comprehensive 
plan  whereby  wo  may  retain  the  total  while 
surveying  the  parts.  A building,  a poem,  a 
dissertation,  or  a speech  should  have  a dis- 
cernible principle  of.  order  throughout,  the  dis- 
cernment of  which  gives  an  artistic  pleasure 
even  to  works  of  pure  utility. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  my  third 
point,  viz.,  are  engineering  and  art  of  service  to 
each  other,  and  can  they  be  united  ? I think, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well  to  Bub-divide  the 
question  by  seeing,  firstly,  whether  engineering 
and  art  are  of  service  to  each  other;  and, 
secondly,  can  they  be  united?  Lotus,  then, 
begin  by  considering  how  art  is  benefited  by 
engineering.  Engineering  benefits  art  when 
engineering  is  in  itself  good  and  right,  and 
when  it  does  not  benefit  art,  it  is  because  it  has 
been  wrongfully  and  improperly  applied,  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  take  this  remark  at  what  it  is 
worth,  for  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  fully 
into  the  point ; but,  as  an  instance  of  the  good 
that  accrues  to  “ art  ” from  engineering,  I may 
refer  to  printing,  and  its  attendant  belongings. 
How  much  does  art  owe  to  it  ? Truly,  in 
the  days  when  printing  was  unknown,  there 
were  then,  as  now,  poets  and  philosophers  who 
expressed  their  thoughts  in  poetic  language, 
and  chronicled  in  strong  prose  the  actions  of 
their  fellow  men.  But  to  how  limited  a number 
was  the  pleasure  that  their  works  afforded 
confined,  as  compared  with  the  countless 
thousands  who  now  delight  in  their  genius  ? 
Then  every  copy  had  to  be  painfully  transcribed, 
each  copy  taking  months,  perhaps,  to  complete. 
Now,  by  the  aid  of  engineering  (machinery), 
hundreds  of  copies  can  be  supplied  daily.  En- 
graving, again,  is  an  art  that  has  greatly  bene- 
fited by  engineering  science  ; for  when  it  was, 
as  it  used  to  be,  confined  to  copper  plates,  com- 
paratively few  copies  could  be  produced.  The 
copies  thus  produced  were  necessarily  so  costly, 
that  only  the  wealthy  could  obtain  them.  Now, 
by  using  steel  plates  and  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess, the  copies  are  so  multiplied,  and  thereby 
cheapened,  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Engineering  affords  great  facilities  for  repro- 
ducing beautiful  form  and  material,  as,  for 
instance,  in  such  matters  as  porcelain  and  glass 
ware,  iron  and  bronze  work,  textile  fabrics,  &c., 
thereby  affording  pleasure  to  many.  But  it  may 
be, — as  it  has  been  said, — that  all  this  tends  to 
vulgarise  art,  and  that  machinery  - produced 
articles,  however  beautiful,  are  not  artistic, 
because  they  have  been  produced  by  machinery. 
This  argument  (I  speak  with  all  deference)  is, 

I think,  very  fallacious.  If  a vase  or  a cup  is 
in  itself  artistic  in  design,  and  is  good  art,  so 
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are  equally  bo  the  20,000  copies  of  it,  provided 
they  are  exact  copies,  such  as  machinery  has  the 
power  of  making.*  And,  again,  a gardener  pro- 
duces from  a chance  seed,  or,  by  care  in  cultiva- 
tion, a flower  or  plant  that  has  some  especial 
point  of  beauty,  and  for  which  he  obtains  a very 
large  price.  By-and-by,  from  cuttings  or  other 
means  of  propagation,  the  plant  or  flower 
becomes  common,  and  can  be  bought  for  as 
many  pence  aB  it  cost  pounds  before.  The  plant 
or  flower  has  not  changed,  it  has  just  the  same 
beauty  as  it  ever  had,  but  instead  of  pleasing 
only  a few  it  pleases  many.  And  it  is  on  the 
ground  that  they  give  mental  pleasure  to  many, 
that  I claim  for  the  multiplied  copies  of  an 
artistic  original  the  right  to  be  themselves  con- 
sidered artistic.  Engineering  itself,  however, 
is  not  artistic,  nor  does  it  directly  produce 
art.  but  it  does  disseminate  it,  and,  therefore, 
engineers  may  very  fairly  be  said  to  benefit 
art. 

But  now  let  us  consider  how  Art  reciprocates 
the  benefits  she  receives  from  Engineering.  In 
the  [earlier  days  of  engineering,  art  certainly 
was  of  great  service  to  engineering  by  teaching 
those  who  practised  it  to  clothe  their  works 
with  beauty  ; it  taught  them,  when  they  wanted 
a vertical  support,  to  give  it  a tapering  form,  to 
give  the  gentle  swell  of  the  entasis  to  the 
column,  thus  satisfying  the  eye’s  sense  of  beauty 
and  grace  ; to  build  the  temple,  the  palace,  and 
the  cathedral  all  with  proper  fitness,  and  all 
with  beauty.  Though  Engineering  and  Art  are, 
and  have  been,  co-existent,  Art,  is  the  master, 
directing  and  guiding  Engineering  into  the  right 
paths;  and  while  Engineering  acknowledges 
this  mastership  of  Art  all  is  well ; but  when,  as 
is  the  case  in  these  modern  times,  Engineering 
strives  to  obtain  the  mastery,  the  result  is 
chaos  as  regards  art.  Modern  engineering  no 
longer  pays  allegiance  to  art,  ami  arrogantly 
considers  that  it  can  do  quite  well  without  it, 
and  hence  it  is  that  wo  have  gone  on  with  an 
increasing  loss  of  beauty  in  the  works  of  our 
modern  engineers  (this  remark,  however,  apply- 
ing only  to  the  civil,  and  not  to  the  mechanical 
engineer).  The  modern  engineer  seems  utterly 
to  ignore  beauty  of  form  ; if  ho  has  to  use  a 
vertical  support,  he  will  probably  make  it  of  the 
same  thickness  all  the  way  up  ; if  he  wants  a 
buttress,  he  will  put  a great  lump  of  masonry 
or  brickwork  in,  without  thought  as  to  whether 
it  will  look  ill  or  well,  but  calculated,  I grant 
you,  to  do  to  an  ounce  what  it  has  to  do.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  thought  in  their  work, 
but  no  mind, — I mean  in  an  artistic  sense ; and 
even  the  thought  they  give  to  their  work  is  of 
a sordid  kind  ; for  while  they  study  how  to  use 
their  material  economically,  they  omit  at  the 
same  time  to  study  how  to  make  their  work 
pleasing,  thus  leaving  half  their  work  undone. 

I admit  that  engineering  possesses  a strong 
point  of  affinity  to  art  in  its  truth,  and  by  this  1 
mean  the  honest  construction  employed  by 
engineers  in  their  work,  never  disguising  or 
hiding  it,  but  letting  it  be  plainly  visible  to  all ; 
aud  there  is  a good  honest  purpose  in  what  they 
do,  and  the  sentiment  of  reality  and  truth,  as 
opposed  to  fiction  and  falsehood,  appealing  as  it 
does  to  our  practical  urgencies,  disposes  us  to 
assign  a high  value  to  every  work  in  which 
truth  is  strongly  aimed  at,  and  to  derive  an 
additional  satisfaction  in  work  in  which  fidelity 
of  rendering  is  induced  upon  the  charms  peculiar 
to  art.  But  while  we  admit  and  admire  the. 
truth  of  the  engineer’s  work,  and  give  them  their 
due  meed  of  praise  for  what  they  do,  we  must 
not  forget  at  the  same  time  to  blame  them,  in 
that  they  leave  so  important  a part  of  their 
work  undone  ; viz.,  the  making  of  it  artistic.  To 
my  mind  it  is  very  nearly  of  equal  importance 
that  a building,  a bridge,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  should  be  of  good  form  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  as  to  be  strong.  There  is  an  impertinence 
and  brutality  and  want  of  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others  in  many  of  the  erections  of  late 
years,-— the  work  of  modern  engineers.  Con- 
sider how  the  Thames  at  London  has  been  mal- 
treated, and  I ask  you,  as  reasonable  men,  what 
right  have  we  to  inflict  on  ourselves  and  future 
generations  such  awful  examples  of  the  selfish 
disregard  of  all  that  is  beautiful  as  have  there 
been  perpetrated?  Our  forefathers  left  us, 
their  successors,  works  of  beauty.  What  shall 
we  leave  our  successors  ? 


* If  it  were  possible  to  make  ten  thousand  copies  of  the 
«« Apollo  Belvedere,”  each  so  perfect  that  it  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  original,  the  original  would  lose 
none  of  its  value  artistically,  it  would  still  be  as  beautiful 
as  it  ever  was:  it  might  perhaps  be  of  less  money-value; 
that,  however,  is  a small  matter,— “ art”  has  nothing  to  do 
with  “money.”— C.  H.  D. 


What  remedy  is  there  for  this?  Can  Engi- 
neering and  Art  be  united,  and  if  so,  how  ? My 
answer  is,  yes,  and  by  means  of  Architecture ; 
for  though,  as  I have  said,  Architecture  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  child  of  Engineering,  yet  it  is 
through  the  graces  of  that  child  that  we  must 
hope  to  again  reconcile  and  unite  Art  with  engi- 
neering. I say  “ again  reconcile,”  for  in  old  days 
Art  and  Engineering  were  united,  and  Archi- 
tecture was  their  offspring.  W o moderns  have 
divorced  them  ; let  us  re-unite  them.  But  how 
will  Architecture  unite  the  two  ? Engineering 
is  the  science  of  construction.  Architecture,  the 
art.  Engineer  is  the  hard  matter-of-fact,  un- 
educated man  of  business.  Architect  is  the 
cultured  and  polished  gentleman.  Architecture 
is  educated  engineering.  A mau  may  be  honest, 
bold,  truthful,  and  business-like,  but  hard, 
selfish,  and  inconsiderate,  with  no  knowledge  or 
care  for  the  beautiful.  He  is  the  modern  engi- 
neer. Another  may  be  honest,  but  timorous, 
uncertain,  and  unbusiness,  kindly  considerate 
with  respect  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  with 
a great  desire  for  the  beautiful,  often  failing 
from  lack  of  power.  He  is  the  modern  archi- 
tect. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  I do  not  draw  a 
flattering  picture  of  the  representatives  and 
practisers  of  that  art  by  which,  as  I . have 
already  told  you,  art  and  engineering  can  bo 
united.  Well,  that  may  be  true,  but  it  is  only 
true  as  regards  the  modern  architect,  as  my 
first  picture  is  of  the  modern  engineer.  Tho 
modern  architect  is  as  the  times,  his  own  want 
of  pluck,  aud  the  modern  engineer,  have  made 
him ; he,  if  I may  say  so,  has  been  bounced 
and  bullied  out  of  his  proper  position  by  tho 
engineer ; aud  much  that  of  late  years  has 
been  done  by  engineers  should  have  been  done, 
and  would  have  been  better  done,  by  architects, 
if  they  had  but  retained  their  proper  position 
by  keeping  themselves  abreast  of  the  times.  1 
have  given  you  a figurative  sketch  of  the 
modern  engineer  and  the  modern  architect.  I 
will  give  you  one  as  to  the  past.  Hero  we  have 
a man  who  is  honest,  bold,  and  truthful,  certain 
and  business-like,  with  kiodly  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  an  intense  love  and  knowledge 
of  the  beautiful,  with  a desire  that  all  should 
participate  in  the  pleasures  it  affords,  and 
having  the  will  to  do  good  work,  has  also  the 
power  to  execute  it ; he  is  the  architect  and 
engineer  of  old,  the  architect  and  engineer  being 
one.  ... 

The  difference  in  the  way  an  engineer  and  an 
architect  would  set  about  the  same  piece  of 
work,  if  they  had  it  to  do,  would,  I think,  be  as 
follows,  viz.: — The  engineer  would  begin  by 
studying  the  purpose  of  the  intended  structure, 
then  consider  as  to  the  best  materials  of  which 
to  erect  if,  and  calculate  to  a nicety  how  little 
of  each  material  he  could  use.  If  he  wants  a 
door,  he  puts  in  one  ; if  he  wants  a window,  a 
window  is  put  in;  but  he  never  studies  or 
thinks  for  one  moment  whether  he  can,  by 
placing  his  door  or  window  in  some  other  posi- 
tion, improve  the  appearance  without  altering 
the  utility  of  his  work,  and  the  result  is,  his 
work  is  as  bald  and  ugly  as  possible.  He  then, 
perhaps,  proceeds  to  what  he  calls  “ornament  ” 
it,  by  sticking  on  here  and  there  a moulding, 
which  as  likely  as  not  he  places  upside  down, 
thus  destroying  the  only  grace  his  work  pos- 
sesses, viz.,  truth  ; and  then  says,  with  satisfac- 
tion, “ See  what  we  engineers  can  do  : we  want 
no  architects  with  styles  aud  orders  to  teach  us 
what  to  do.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  architect 
(I  speak  of  the  true  architect)  would  first,  like 
the  engineer,  consider  well  the  purpose  of  his 
intended  building,  and,  like  him,  consider  as  to 
the  best  material  to  build  with,  and  how  best 
to  use  it.  He  also  would  place  his  doors  and 
windows  in  their  most  useful  positions  ; but,  ir 
addition,  ho  would,  from  the  first  commence 
ment  of  his  work,  have  in  mental  view  before 
him  a certain  effect,  which  he  would  strive  to 
produce,  and  thus,  while  so  planning  his  building 
as  best  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  work,  he 
at  the  same  time  makes  it  pleasing  and  artistic  ; 
and  when  the  work  is  finished,  it  needs  not  the 
extraneous  aid  of  moulding  or  applied  ornament, 
for  all  that  is  wanted  in  that  way  forms  part  of 
the  structure  itself.  It  is  common  to  find  engi- 
neers twitting  architects  with  their  want  of 
knowledge  of  scientific  construction ; but  I 
think  I can  safely  say  of  architects  that  they, 
as  a body,  have  a far  greater  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical engineering  than  engineers  have  of  archi- 
tecture,— as  their  works  show, — the  architect’s 
failures  in  “construction”  being  as  nothing  to 
the  engineer’s  failures  in  “ art.” 


‘ THE  INDUSTRIAL  CRISIS.” 


Sir, — When  I forwarded  a letter  under  i 
heading,  for  publication  in  your  issue  of  the  It 
ult.,  I did  so  with  the  full  knowledge  th; 
would  fall  after  the  manner  of  a small  bo- 
shell  into  the  camp  of  a certain  clique  of  z 
readers.  But  it  was  done  without  any  wia 
fire  viciously  into  their  midst.  I shot  ra: 
into  the  air  just  above  them,  hopeful  that 
report  would  awaken  the  sleepers,  and  p/ 
those  who  watched  more  vigilant  than  eve-p 
am  glad  to  find  by  the  correspondence  sij 
“Seagirt  Albion”  and  “Jno.  Lewis  Jaqc 
that  these  anticipations  have  been  verified.-* 

For  a moment,  then,  let  us  glance  at  a i. 
summary  of  what  has  been  elicited. 

As  an  illustration  in  support  of  the  pow:  i 
article  that  appeared  in  your  publication  fo • 


preceding  week  under  tho  above  keadirui 
' tkei  j 


mentioned,  as  a passing  fact,  to  bo  tal 
exactly  what  it  might  be  worth,  that  upt; 


English  workman  leaving  my  establish! 


twelve  months  ago,  the  vacant  place  was 
by  a Prussian,  who  engaged  himself  at  hali 
“screw”  of  his  predecessor,  and  who  had:' 
tinued  ever  since  to  occupy  the  position: 
credit  to  himself.  To  this,  “ Seagirt  Alt', 
replied  that  foreigners  “ demand  more  njj 
than  they  are  actually  worth  in  comparison!; 
Englishmen,”  and  that  he  never  knew  a fc 
workman,  “ however  inferior,  willing  to  re- 
less  than  Is.  or  Is.  2d.  an  hour  ” as  remunei/ 
for  his  labour.  On  page  160  Mr.  Jaquet,H. 
excusable  that  one  with  so  pronounced  a F I 
patronymic  should  take  exception  to  any 
thing  being  said  of  a Prussian, — bears  s j 
testimony,  and  winds  up  by  asserting  that:] 
foreigners  but  an  “ ill  compliment  in  saying 
will  work  for  less  money  than  any  E 
mechanic”  will  do.  Thus  we  see  my 
assertion  that  foreigners  work  for  lower  y 
than  their  English  brethren  meets  wr- 
unqualified  denial  from  two  several  corn 
dents,  to  whom,  I am  sure,  we  give  everyuj 
for  singleness  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  ijl 
tion;  but,  facts  are  stubborn  things,  so  it  ij 
just  as  well  to  look  at  a few,  and  see  if  th.1 
to  be  got  over  or  not.  11 

First,  however,  let  me  observe  that  I tj 
a wholly  disinterested  position.  I am  gifl 
Englishman,  and  whilst  open  to  give  evej 
his  due,  am  by  no  means  “ wrapped  nil 
foreigners.  I know  too  well  what  it  is  i;l 
as  a journeyman,  amongst  them  in  theli 
lands,  and  I know  that,  as  a rule,  a greal 
of  prejudice  exists, — especially  in  such  cqtl 
as  Italy  and  Spain, — against  strangers,  f 
former  country  I have  worked  hard  e 
goodness  knows,  for  three  lira  a day  (ij 
centissimi  = 2s.  4-id.  English  money),  am 
have  been  told,  times  enough,  by  the  ujj 
that  I was  “ taking  the  bread  from  the 
dren’s  mouths,”  the  remark  being  accom 
by  a pantomimic  gesture  and  allusion  i 
knife.  j 

During  the  late  masons’  strike,  I ui 
these  columns  that  we  could  not  possil 
our  eyes  to  the  capabilities  of  foreigne| 
foretold  that  the  introduction  of  such 
this  country  would  certainly  be  fatal  to  tbei 
I also  took  occasion  to  remark  that  I H| 
many  of  the  laws  of  the  union  were  altoj 
prejudicial  to  individual  success  as  the.) 
to  the  nation’s  welfare,  and  I queried  wb 
thorough  unionist  ever  succeeded  in  mi1 
position  for  himself  in  the  world.  Thii  l 
assertion  was  contradicted  by  a correal 
under  cover  of  a nom-de -plume,  and  a bt  r 
high  standing  in  Bristol  was  cited  by  r f 
an  instance  of  a union-man  making  h(d 
An  indignant  denial  by  the  gentleman  ]|| 
tion,  together  with  the  scathing  retort'll 
considered  the  unions  the  great  cursai 
land,  followed  this,  whilst  tho  sequelii 
strike  itself  showed  whether  my  judg:j 
foreigners’  productive  power  was  overdo 
not.  In  my  own  establishment,  no  mari 
asked  whether  he  is  a “ society  man  "n 
I am  as  profoundly  indifferent  as  to  ;i 
views  upon  this  point  as  I am  as  to  his 
and  as  I pay  a somewhat  higher  rate  o: 
than  does  any  one  else  in  the  city  in 
reside — higher,  indeed,  than  that;  which  ■ 
societies  deem  the  standard — I think  ilin 
allowed  I am  in  a position  to  state  facts,:  la 
in  any  way  meriting  the  accusation  tb 
biased.  II 

For  several  years  we,  most  of  us,  I-fj 
opportunities  for  seeing  specimens  of  tT 
tiful  marble  mosaic  floors  that  have  bee:  . 
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; workmen  in  so  many  parts  of  our  country. 

I Waterhouse’s  noble  Town-hall  at  Man- 
i,  and  other  places,  I have  seen  these  men 
jg  away,  hours  after  all  Englishmen  have 
id  off  : Saturday  and  week-days  just  the 
: The  result  is,  that  effective  marble  inlaid 
ire  laid  by  the  firm  who  have  imported 
foreigners  at  li.  per  square  yard.  This 
irice,  it  is  said,  we  cannot  touch  ; and 
ng  thereto  I note  that  a contemporary 
,y  says : — 

liking  from  experience,  we  have  found  the  Italian 
u sober  and  industrious,  and  ail  English  workman 
|;  possess  I heir  patience,  delicacy  of  touch,  or 
leling,  which  is  necessary,  oven  for  fitting  together 
|l  pieces  of  marble  for  a mosaic  of  simple  design, 
jur  workmen  would  altogether  mar  the  effect  of 
:|  line  by  some  inartistic  method  of  placing  tho 

ngard,  again,  to  parquet  work,  much  of  it 
tg  been  procured  from  abroad,  but  the 
ils  have  been  laid  by  ourselves.  Now, 
Ir,  Hungarian  workmen  have  been  intro- 
into  this  country  with  a result,  we  are 
sastrous  to  English  workmen,  who,  as 
price,  cannot  compete  with  them, 
'homas  Brassey,  in  a lecture  at  Edinburgh 
or  two  ago,  gave  interesting  statistics 
e relative  cost  of  English  and  foreign 
Referring  thereto  he  said  that, — 
ound  that  the  cost  of  brickwork  in  the  construc- 
m-locks  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  iu  Holland,  was 
d.  per  cubic  yard,  while  the  price  of  ordinary 
k on  a railway  contract  near  London  in  1878,  was 
, per  yard.  Extending  the  comparison  to  earth- 
) cubic  yard  by  Dutch  labour  cost  3L  f's.  2d.  ; by 
labour,  31.  6s.  3d.  The  labour  of  four  English 
•s  would  be  equal  to  that  of  live  Dutchmen  ; but 
English  workmen  would  cost  It.  6s.  per  day,  and 
Utohmen  only  18s.  9d., — thus  making  the  English 
>er  cent,  dearer  than  the  Dutch.” 

summer  I had  the  honour  of  being  nomi- 
le representative  of  the  Exeter  Chamber 
nerce  at  Paris,  and  whilst  over  there  in 
>acity  I spent  some  time  iu  making  a 
if  visits  to  the  principal  workshops  of 
y,  and  in  obtaining  technical  information 
to  the  inner  life  of  the  Parisian  working 
for  facilities  afforded  for  doing  this  to 
advantage  than  I otherwise  should  have 
am  indebted  to  the  courteous  assistance 
P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  the  British  Commis- 
and  his  kindly  interest  I have  great 
i in  thus  publicly  acknowledging, 
argest  builders  in  Paris  are  Messrs. 
& Cie.,  who  employ  some  5,000  hands, 
lasons  work  sixty  hours  a week,  and 
6£  francs,  i.e.,  5s.  5d.  a day,  which  is 
mt  to  6Jd.  an  hour.  The  masons’ 
:8  have  4 francs,  i.e.,  3s.  4d.  a day,  or  4d. 
7.  These  are  considered  high  wages, 
■ers  and  j oiners,and  cabinet-makers, 
the  rate  of  from  4£d.  to  6d.  an  hour ; 
irers  as  much  as  7d.,  for  very  good  men. 
are  paid  higher  rates.  In  the  best  shops 
that  men  received  payment  equivalent 
in  hour  and  upwards,  tho  very  cleverest 
£nien  in  that  branch  in  Paris  receiving 
in  hour,  whilst  several  of  the  best  men 
other  leading  firms  were  in  the  receipt 
id.  These  were  the  prices  paid  last 
1 in  Paris,  which,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  only 
ar  again  from  London  as  Leicester  is  ! 

I go  further  ? Not  only  iu  labour,  but 
c-up  materials,  we  are  hearing  at  every 
e same  thing.  Retail  shops  are  crowded 
lasantly-carved  woodwork  from  Switzer- 
d Germany,  quite  suitable  for  modest 
c purposes,  and  all  ticketed  at  prices  we 
compete  with.  Of  iron  and  cutlery  we 
like  tale.  Joiners’  work  comes  from 
i and  Sweden,  and  sells  at  cheaper  rates 
e can  make  it  for.  Only  yesterday  a 
an  told  me  he  had  arranged  to  bring 
•eigners  to  do  works  required  upon  his 
las  the  “ striking ” he  had  endured  in 
P ast  made  him  fear  to  entrust  his  own 
'<  men;  whilst  in  Ireland,  recently,  a dis- 

I :ed  architect  there  told  me  that  a German 
^1  been  sending  special  gratuitous  designs 

rs  and  pulpits  to  hundreds  of  the  clergy 

II  country,  each  design  having  the  name 
Church  it  was  sent  for  placed  upon  it ; the 
9 Is  showing  knowledge  of  the  individual 
i nents  of  the  church  whose  name  was 

em. 

J yet.  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  find  men 
B Seagirt  Albion”  say  they  never  knew 
vTner  who  would  work  for  less  than  Is.  an 
I whilst  Jno.  Lewis  Jaquet  pats  the 
* r approvingly  upon  the  back,  and  affirms 
d be  payiug  him  a poor  compliment  if 
I Jght  for  one  moment  that  he  could  be 
1 f such  a shabby  thing  as  to  come  over 


here  and  work  at  rates  a farthing  under  his 
English  brother ! 

I am  neither  an  alarmist  nor  an  optimist.  I 
am  English  to  the  backbone,  and  believe  in  our 
ability  and  in  our  pluck.  But,  I cannot  close 
my  eyes  to  plain  facts.  These  tell  us  clearly 
that  many  outside  our  country  are  trying  hard 
to  wrest  the  supremacy  from  us,  and  for  that 
reason  I make  these  remarks.  To  be  fore- 
warned is  to  be  forearmed!  Harry  Hems. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  BYE-LAWS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works  last 
week  a report  was  read  from  the  Building  Act 
Committee  stating  that  they  had  had  under 
consideration  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the 
19th  of  July  la9t  referring  to  them  the  Metro- 
polis Management  and  Building  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1878,  with  instructions  to  report  as 
to  the  arrangements  necessary  to  be  made  for 
giving  effect  to  its  provisions.  The  12th  section 
of  this  Act  gives  the  Board  power  to  make 
regulations  with  respect  to  new  theatres  and 
certain  new  music-halls  for  protection  from 
fire.  The  music-halls  in  question  are  those  con- 
taining a superficial  area  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public  of  not  less  than  500  square 
feet,  to  be  kept  open  for  public  dancing,  music, 
or  other  public  entertainment  of  the  like  kind. 
After  the  making  of  any  regulations  under  this 
section  it  will  not  bo  lawful  for  any  person  to 
keep  open  any  theatre  or  music-hall  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  this  section  without  a 
certificate  from  the  Board  to  the  effect  that  the 
building  was,  on  its  completion,  in  accordance 
with  Bach  regulations.  Any  person  contra- 
vening this  enactment  will  be  liable  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  50 1.  per  day.  The  committee 
have  prepared  with  great  care  tho  regulations 
now  submitted,  which  have  been  under  their 
consideration  on  several  occasions,  and  they 
have  throughout  conferred  with  the  superin- 
tending architect  on  the  technical  questions  in- 
volved, and  with  the  solicitor  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  Board  under  the  Act.  These  regulations 
provide  for  the  deposit  of  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations of  new  theatres  and  music-halls,  the  ma- 
terials and  thickness  of  walls,  and  the  width  of 
staircases  and  passages,  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing sufficient  means  of  exit.  They  also  contain 
provisions  with  respect  to  those  portions  and 
fittings  of  the  building  from  which  experience 
has  shown  that  the  damage  of  fire  is  most 
likely  to  ai'ise.  After  the  making  of  these  regu- 
lations, the  Board  would  have  power  to  dispense 
with  or  modify  the  same  in  any  special  case 
where  they  might  think  it  expedient  to  do  so  ; 
but  before  the  final  settlement  of  the  regulations, 
the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  licensing 
authorities  in  the  metropolis  on  the  subject, 
and  they,  therefore,  recommended  that  the 
regulations  be  referred  back  to  the  committee, 
with  authority  to  send  the  same  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  city  of  London  and  the  counties  of  Middle- 
sex, Kent,  and  Surrey,  with  a view  of  obtaining 
suggestions  before  they  were  finally  approved. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  agreed  to. 


NOTTINGHAM  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

On  the  27th  ult.  the  medals,  the  Queen’s,  and 
other  prizes  gained  by  the  students  of  the 
Nottingham  School  of  Art  in  the  national  art 
competition  and  Government  examinations  of 
1878  were  publicly  distributed  at  the  Albert 
Hall  by  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  C.B. 

Sir  Philip  Owen,  who  on  rising  met  with  a 
cordial  greeting,  said, — The  Nottingham  School 
of  Art,  founded  many  years  ago,  had  always 
maintained  a reputation  for  itself.  Through  a 
long  series  of  years,  having  always  had  the 
advantage  of  masters  noted  for  the  excellent 
training  which  they  gave,  the  school  had  come 
to  be  a glory,  not  only  to  this  town,  but  to  the 
United  Kingdom  generally.  He  believed  that 
he  might,  perhaps,  now  be  allowed  to  refer 
specially  to  results  which  had  been  achieved  in 
the  past  year, — in  the  year  1S78.  He  found 
that  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art  stood,  as 
they  would  all  read,  the  first  in  having  received 
tho  largest  number  of  medals  which  had  been 
awarded.  Also,  he  found  that  in  the  advanced 
Government  examinations  of  the  third  grade 
Nottingham  stood  first.  One  of  the  great 
results  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  had  been 
that  the  French  had  acknowledged  in  the  fine 
arts,  in  painting,  and  in  the  arts  as  applied  to 
manufacture  and  industry,  what  they  termed 


the  style  Anglaise.  People  said,  “ We  do  not 
altogether  know  what  it  is,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
the  fashion  of  the  future.”  French  manu- 
facturers had  spent  hours  and  hours  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  in  the  English  section,  and, 
indeed,  had  confessed  to  copying  many  of  the 
designs  sent,  because  they  were  convinced  that 
unless  they  followed  in  our  wake,  in  the  race  of 
competition  they  would  be  nowhere. 

Tlie  prizes  having  been  distributed, 

Mr.  J.  S.  Rawle,  the  head-master,  who  was 
cordially  received,  said  it  was  always  his  first 
and  pleasantest  duty  to  congratulate  those 
students  who  had  come  off  with  flying  colours ; 
and  if  these  congratulations  had  been  most 
hearty  in  former  years,  they  were  heartier  now 
than  ever  they  had  been  before,  for  ho  had  now 
to  congratulate  them  upon  the  fact  that  the  past 
year’s  work  had  shown  a crowning  success  over 
the  efforts  of  many  previous  years.  The 
students  had  not  simply  come  to  the  front  once 
and  then  retired  to  an  inglorious  place  in  the 
rear,  but  had  continued  marching  steadily  in 
line,  and  kept  for  themselves  the  honourable 
position  they  had  first  won.  He  said  that  the 
students  had  made  him  prouder  than  ever  at  the 
way  in  which  they  had  done  their  duty,  and 
that  he  knew  them  too  well  to  think  for  one 
moment  that  those  who  had  not  been  victors 
would  let  their  present  defeats  prove  a damper 
in  their  determination  to  continue  the  struggle. 
The  followers  of  each  branch  of  art  might  learn 
much  from  each  other’s  work;  for  there  was 
nob  that  wide  gulf  between  tho  work  of  the 
ornamentist  and  of  the  artist  which  many  so 
erroneously  supposed.  The  same  broad  prin- 
ciples, the  same  great  truths,  should  guide  both. 
There  was  not  one  art  for  the  designer  and 
another  art  for  the  picture- maker.  In  a picture 
the  mode  by  which  the  beauty  of  line  and  of 
form  was  produced  was  not  bo  evident,  for  pic- 
torial art  should  disguise  the  means  by  which 
the  end  was  gained  ; whereas,  in  an  ornamental 
design  they  might,  without  l-estraint,  show  mox’e 
completely  those  lines  and  subordinate  matters 
which  led  up  to  the  principal  forms.  If  they 
critically  analysed  a good  picture  and  a good 
piece  of  ornamental  work  they  would  find  that 
the  same  guiding  principles,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  had  influenced  the  construction  of  each, 
and  experience  proved  that  the  greater  the  art 
power  possessed  by  the  designer  tho  better 
would  be  his  work.  It  was  also  true  that  a 
knowledge  of  ornamental  design  would  prove  a 
help  to  the  artist.  This  should  always  be  felt, 
and  then,  although  pictorial  art  was,  of  course, 
the  higher  development,  there  would  be  a greater 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  two,  which 
would  prove  a benefit  to  both.  Ornamental 
art  should  be  considered  as  the  younger  sister 
to  pictorial  art,  and  not  be,  as  was  often  the  case, 
banished  out  of  the  family  altogether,  as  some- 
thing unworthy  of  association.  This  union 
would  not  degrade  the  latter,  but  would  cer- 
tainly elevate  and  ennoble  the  formei*.  The 
workers  in  each  branch  of  art  should  remember 
that  all  good  original  work  must  be  based  upon 
what  had  gone  before.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
influence  of  the  past  upon  them  they  would  be 
in  the  condition  of  the  New  Zealandei’,  who, 
without  a history  to  build  his  own  expei-ience 
upon,  could  only  carry  his  primitive  art-power  as 
far  as  the  carving  of  rude  simple  forms  upon 
the  prow  of  his  canoe.  If  they  looked  back  upon 
the  past  epochs  of  art,  both  ornamental  and 
pictorial,  they  found,  in  every  case,  that  there 
had  been  a gradual  growth  which,  in  time  only, 
through  a succession  of  workers,  had  brought 
about  some  distinctive  characteristic  which 
marked  the  art  history  of  the  period. 


Stability  of  Dock  Walls. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Engineers’  Society, 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Reid,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  Romilly  Allen  on  the  “ Stability  of  Dock 
Walls,”  in  which  he  described  the  methods  by 
which  failure  in  dock-walls  might  be  avoided, 
instancing  specially  the  necessity  for.  the  geo- 
logical formation  of  the  site  being  studied  by 
moans  of  borings  taken  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  He  stated  that  by  means  of  careful 
backing  a great  economy  in  masonry  might  be 
effected,  and  that  the  stability  of  the  wall  was 
greatly  secui-ed  by  having  increased  latter  at  the 
foot,  so  as  to  spread  the  pressure  over  a larger  area 
at  the  front  of  the  foundation,  where  the  stress 
was  greatest.  The  paper  concluded  by  describing 
a new  method  of  calculating  the  stress  on  a 
dock- wall. 
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ST,  MART'S  (R.C.)  CHURCH,  CHELSEA. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
visited  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  now 
approaching  completion  in  Cadogan  - street, 
Sloane-square,  just  off  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Cadogan  estate.  The  new  church,  of 
which  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley  is  the  architect,  is 
intended  to  accommodate  the  congregation  now 
worshipping  in  the  old  so-called  “Classic” 
stucco  - covered  building  at  the  junction  of 
Cadogan-street  and  Pavilion-road.  It  is  Early 
English  in  style,  and  externally  is  faced  with 
yellow  stock  bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  the 
roofs  being  covered  with  red  tiles.  Mr.  Thomas 
Spooner,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  received  the 
visitors,  and  explained  the  main  features  of  the 
church,  which  on  plan  comprises  nave,  north 
and  Bouth  aisles,  chancel,  lady-chapel,  chantry- 
chapel,  north  transept,  and  on  the  south  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  beyond  which 
is  the  sacriBty.  The  nave  is  82  ft.  long,  27  ft. 
wide,  55  ft.  high  internally  from  floor  to  under- 
side of  ridge,  and  63  ft.  to  outer  ridge.  It  has 
an  arcade  of  four  bays  on  each  side,  23  ft.  high  to 
the  underside  of  apices  of  arches,  and  16  ft.  10  in. 
from  centre  to  centre  of  columns,  which  latter 
are  octagonal  on  plan,  with  shafts  running  up 
on  the  nave  facets  through  the  clearstory  to 
receive  the  roof  principals.  Eastward  of  these 
four  bay 8 on  the  south  side  is  a bay  9 ft.  wide 
between  the  piers,  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
baptistery.  Opening  into  a corresponding  bay 
on  the  north  side  is  the  northern  door,  the 
upper  part  of  the  bay  being  appropriated 
as  a small  private  gallery  for  nuns,  &c.  The 
total  length  of  the  nave  is  82  ft.  The  chancel 
or  sanctuary  is  35  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  10  in.  wide, 
and  is  raised  three  steps,  or  about  18  in.,  above 
the  floor  of  the  nave,  the  height  from  the  chancel 
floor  to  the  underside  of  the  apex  of  the  chancel 
roof  being  52  ft.  The  total  length  of  the  church 
internally,  from  east  to  west,  is  125  ft.  The 
nave  aisles  are  15  ft.  wide  between  piers  and 
walls.  The  lady-chapel  is  north  of  the  chancel, 
and,  in  fact,  forms  the  north  chancel  aisle.  It 
opens  by  two  bays  into  the  chancel,  and  is 
lighted  by  two  two-light  windows  on  the  north 
side,  and  by  one  three-light  window  on  the  east. 
The  chantry  chapel,  which  forms  the  south  aisle 
of  the  chancel,  opening  from  it,  as  does  the  lady 
chapel,  by  two  bays,  is  the  pre-existing  mortuary 
chapel  used  in  connexion  with  the  old  Catholic 
burial-ground,  upon  the  northern  edge  of  which 
the  new  church  has  been  built.  This  chapel 
was  built  many  years  ago,  and  is  not  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  new  work.  The  north 
transept  occupies  the  easternmost  bay  of  the 
nave  on  that  side,  and  is  very  shallow,  being 
scarcely  deeper  than  the  width  of  the  aisle. 
Opening  out  of  the  south  aisle,  somewhat  to 
the  westward  of  the  chantry  chapel,  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,— an  excre- 
scence brought  from  the  older  building  already 
referred  to.  Adjoining  this  chapel  is  the 
sacristy,  beneath  which  is  a chamber  to  contain 
the  warming  apparatus.  Opening  out  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles  are  confessional-boxes.  Behind 
the  high  altar  in  the  chancel  is  a narrow  passage 
or  ambulatory  leading  from  the  chantry  chapel 
to  the  lady-chapel,  and  giving  access  to  a stair- 
case leading  to  the  triforium  gallery  at  the  east 
end.  At  the  north-west  corner  is  an  octagonal 
turret  for  the  bell.  The  east  window  of  the 
chancel  is  lofty,  and  consists  of  four  lights, 
which  it  is  intended  to  fill  with  stained 
glasB.  The  west  window  consists  of  four 
lancet-lights,  of  equal  height.  The  clearstory 
of  the  chancel  has  five  lancet  - lights  on 
each  side,  and  that  of  the  nave  has  eight 
lights  on  each  side,  two  over  each  of  the  wide 
bavs.  The  only  other  entrance  to  the  church 
besides  the  north  door  already  mentioned  is  the 
principal  door  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  roofs  of  nave  and  chancel  are  somewhat 
wagon-headed  in  shape,  ceiled  between  the 
rafters,  all  the  woodwork  being  painted  a dark 
bluish-green  colour,  the  spaces  between  the 
rafters  being  white.  Sittings  will  be  provided 
at  first  for  about  500  people,  although  it  will  be 
possible  to  seat  nearly  1,000  when  necessary. 
The  stone  used  for  piers,  &c.,  is  Stoke  Ground, 
Corsham  Down  being  used  for  almost  all  other 
work,  both  internally  and  externally.  The 
tracery  and  mullions  of  the  east  window  are  of 
Hopton  Wood  stone.  The  internal  walls  of  nave 
and  sanctuary  are  finished  with  ashlar,  the  walls 
of  the  aisles,  lady-chapel,  and  chantry  chapel 
being  finished  in  plaster.  Messrs.  Braid  & Co. 


are  the  contractors.  The  way  in  which  the 
work,  especially  the  masonry,  has  been  executed 
was  commended  by  several  of  the  visitors. 


BRISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A winter  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
Gloucester  on  the  5th  inst.  The  programme 
announced  that  a temporary  museum  would  be 
formed  in  connexion  with  the  Gloucester  Museum 
for  the  display  of  archteological  objects,  but  the 
display  is  stated  to  have  been  a very  meagre 
one,  comprising  chiefly  a number  of  interesting 
old  engravings  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  and 
Woodchester  Priory,  lent  by  Mr.  Conway  Jones. 
He  also  exhibited  for  Mr.  Steed  a number  of 
“ remains  ” found  in  the  course  of  excavations 
in  Bull-lane.  Soon  after  eight  o’clock  the  read- 
ing of  papers  commenced  in  the  Lecture  Theatre. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas  presided. 

The  Rev.  W.  Taprell  Allen  read  a paper  on 
St.  Briavels  Castle.  He  minutely  described  the 
building  as  it  now  exists,  and  which  was  erected 
by  Milo  Fitz waiter,  the  date  being  generally 
fixed  at  about  1131.  Since  then  additions  had 
been  made,  as  was  evidenced  by  their  different 
style.  In  1223  there  was  a crossbow  factory  at 
St.  Briavels,  and  a large  order  for  this  weapon 
was  given  by  the  king.  In  1788  Howard  visited 
St.  Briavels  Castle,  which  was  then  used  as  a 
prison  ; he  reported  that  there  were  no  prisoners 
there  then,  but  recently  three  had  been  released, 
one  having  been  confined  nearly  five  years  for  a 
debt  of  3s.  and  41.  11s.  4d.  costs.  Several  in- 
teresting facts  in  connexion  with  the  past 
history  of  the  castle  were  noticed.  At  the 
present  time  the  castle  was  to  a great  extent 
in  a ruinous  state.  One  tower,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms,  is  occupied. 

Some  discussion  followed,  and  an  old  MS.  book 
was  exhibited  which  had  been  written  by  monks, 
and  was  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the 
keeper  of  St.  Briavels. 

Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Niblett  read  the  next  paper,  on 
“ The  Arms  of  the  Free  Miners  and  Free  Smiths 
of  Dean  Forest.”  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
bring  before  his  audience  a fact  not  generally 
known,  though  specially  interesting  to  lovers  of 
heraldry,  which  was  now  cultivated  as  a science 
to  elucidate  matters  of  history,  it  being  con- 
stantly useful  in  fixing  dates.  This  fact  was 
that  the  fraternities  or  guilds  of  the  Free 
Miners  and  Free  Smiths  had  each  their  own 
distinctive  coats  of  arms.  They  were  to  be 
seen  at  Abbenhall  Church,  about  a mile  from 
Mitcheldean.  He  then  described  the  church 
and  the  eight  shields  on  its  font,  and  exhibited 
coloured  diagrams  of  them,  giving  explanations 
of  various  details  in  connexion  with  them. 

In  the  brief  discussion  which  followed,  Sir  J. 
Maclean  suggested  whether  the  shields  in  ques- 
tion, which  were  peculiar  in  bearing  tools  upon 
them,  were  not  rather  trade  marks  than  coats  of 
arms. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Earls  of  Gloucester,”  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said  : — Foremost  amongst  the  Conquerors’ 
nobles  was  his  kinsman  Robert  Fitz-Hamon. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Maud  in  1083  her  lands 
and  rights,  including  the  “ honour  ” of  Gloucester, 
should  have  passed  to  Henry  Beauclerk,  her 
youngest  son,  but  William  Rufus  gave  them  in 
1087  to  Robert  Fitz-Hamon.  1091,  Jestyn,  lord 
of  Glamorganshire,  having  been  defeated  by 
Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  prince  of  South  Wales,  applied 
for  help  to  the  nobles  of  England.  Fitz-Hamon 
and  other  knights  went  to  his  help,  and  Rhys 
ap  Tewdor  having  been  slain,  the  English  nobles 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  Fitz-Hamon 
took  possession  of  the  province  of  Glamorgan. 
In  1102,  at  the  instance  of  his  wife,  Sybil, 
daughter  of  Roger  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  of  Gerald,  Abbot  of  Cranbourno, 
Fitz-Hamon  re-built  the  priory  church  of 
Tewkesbury,  and  endowed  it  with  vast  possses- 
sions.  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  “ It  cannot 
be  easily  reported  how  highly  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon  exalted  this  monastery,  wherein  the 
beauty  of  the  building  ravished  the  eyes  and 
the  charity  of  the  monks  allured  the  hearts  of 
such  folk  as  used  to  come  thither.”  The  lofty 
receding  arch  at  the  west  end  of  the  present 
church,  and  the  massive  Norman  tower,  were 
relics  of  Fitz-Hamon’s  munificence.  Fitz- 
Hamon  and  his  successors  lived  at  Cardiff  with 
little  less  than  regal  splendour,  and  two  towers 
of  the  present  Castle  of  Cardiff  were  parts  of 
fchis  noble  structure.  He  accompanied  Henry  I. 
Lo  Normandy,  fought  with  him  at  Tenchebrai, 
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and  at  the  siege  of  Falaise  he  was  worn 
with  a spear,  which  drove  him  mad.  He 
in  1107,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  Eng! 
and  buried  in  the  chapter-house  atTewkesb 
In  1241  Robert,  the  third  abbot  of  that  mil 
removed  the  bones  to  a tomb  which  he  had 
constructed  for  them  on  the  south  side  ofl 
ohoir ; and  150  years  later,  Thomas  Parker^ 
eighteenth  abbot,  raised  a chapel  of  ca 
stone  above  Fitz-Hamon’s  new  resting-placei[i 
ordered  a mass  to  be  sung  there  daily  fo: 
repose  of  his  soul.  Mr.  Bazeley  then  went  ct 
narrate  at  length  the  history  of  Robert  de  Gif 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Li 
clerk,  and  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Tev 
During  the  latter  years  of  King  Henry’s  t> 
Earl  Robert  rebuilt  the  Castle  of  Br  is  toll* 
gave  every  tenth  stone  to  the  monks  oil 
James’s  Priory  for  the  chapel  of  St.  1- 
Together  with  a palace  and  other  housed 
built  a magnificent  keep  on  the  north-west 
stones  imported  from  Normandy,  and  i 
compassed  the  whole  with  a strong  and  i 
wall.  Mr.  Bazeley  gave  an  interesting  difi 
of  the  long  and  disastrous  struggle  bet'' 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  and  described  thdl 
portant  part  taken  in  it  by  Earl  Robert,  an  , 
various  scenes  connected  with  the  conflict  v>. 
were  enacted  in  Gloucester  and  GlouoiJ 
shire.  j 

The  concluding  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  H.  C I 
on  “The  Great  Berkeley  Law  - suit  dJ 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.” 


THE  ART-UNION  OE  LONDON.  I 

At  the  present  time,  when  retrenchm'.il 
the  order  of  the  day,  it  was  a judicious  stl 
the  part  of  the  Art-Union  to  select,  for' I 
annual  presentation  work,  an  illustrated  Hi 
since  many  a subscriber,  desirous  of  not  ' 
the  advantages  attached  to  continuous  pa>i 
might  manage  to  spare  a guinea,  when  he  i 
be  alarmed  at  the  further  (prospective] 
bursement  required  for  a frame  and  glad 
large  engraving  were  to  be  the  return  ti 
outlay. 

The  subject  of  the  work  in  question  it| 
Byron’s  tale  of  Lara,  and  the  designs  iiL 
Mr.  C.  B.  Birch.  J| 

This  poem,  it  is  stated,  was  chosen  for  il{ 
tion  on  account  of  its  presenting  a large  ai 
of  dramatic  incident  within  the  limitlj 
suited  for  a work  of  this  character ; thus! 
tating  the  aim  of  making  a series  of  d, 
which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  tell  tliel 
tale.  In  addition  to  this,  great  advantage 
offered  by  the  costume  and  architecture ; 
probable  period  suggested.  Mr.  Birch  is  s j 
favourably  known  to  the  subscribers  j 
statuettes  “A  Wood-nymph”  and  “ Wliittirii 
The  original  marble  of  the  former,  lii 
given  in  1872  as  a prize  by  the  Art-Unim 
selected  as  one  of  the  works  to  rep 
British  sculpture  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.!! 

The  salient  points  of  the  story  have 
picked  out  for  illustration,  and  the  troatii} 
spirited  and  the  drawing  good,  the  son  *, 
statuesque  manner  occasionally  indicathB 
sculptor’s  hand.  The  book,  now  rea<H 
delivery,  will  be  a welcome  addition  to  thit.o 
of  similar  volumes  already  produced  'M 
Society.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  subsc  ,C 
must  be  paid  before  the  end  of  Mar#B 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  IB 
Theatre  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  it  is  ann  ^ 
that,  amongst  the  prizes  then  to  be  distriil 
will  be  a number  of  busts,  in  porcelt:| 
H.R.H.  the  late  Princess  Alice,  for  wh  ■ 
special  permission  of  the  Queen,  Mrs.  l«'i 
croft  has  made  a reduced  copy  of  the  c 13 
bust  of  the  Princess. 


ACTION  FOR  FEES. 


Koval  Institute  of  British  Architects,  , I 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Londi  . 

Feb.  12,  1879.  “ 


Sib, — The  Council  have  had  their  attention  dii  in 
an  error,  relating  to  themselves,  in  the  Builder  oiyvj 
inst.  At  p.  130  (third  column),  in  the  report  of anl  iq 
for  Fees,"  it  is  stated  that  “ Mr.  Francis,  architj| 
./  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  corroboraiW 
We  are  instructed  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  r.  J.  W 
of  31,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  was  a member  ot 
before  the  changes  made  in  May,  1877,  but  to  J 
present  moment  no  gentleman  of  that  name  occup'iq 
at  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Ai  ijju 
aud  we  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  permit  this  c 
to  appear  in  your  next  issue. 

T.  H.  Wyatt,  Hon.  Seer;  ; J 


William  H.  White,  Sec  , 
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THE  OBELISK. 

|RE  has  been  another  little  collision  on  the 
ibn  of  inscriptions  between  the  Metro- 
1,1  Board  of  Works  and  the  gentlemen  to 
li  London  is  indebted  for  the  Obelisk, 
l jit  asking  now  who  is  right  and  who 
wo  implore  all  concerned  to  try  and 
so  tliat  the  monolith  may  take  a more 
ible  form  than  it  at  present  displays, 
as  it  is  on  its  built-up  pedestal  of  modern 
» work,  with  which  it  has  not  the  slightest 
, :ion,  and  exposing  its  ugly  rounded  end, 
3 like  one  of  a set  of  huge  skittles  that 
jjb  its  way,  and  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  sug- 
Llt  of  anything  but  a sneer,  a jeer,  or  a 
1 It  is  not  clearly  understood  what  is  in- 
to  be  done  to  give  a somewhat  monu- 
e aspect  to  the  at  present  incongruous 
tjn,  but  we  conclude,  as  a matter  of  course, 
iftme  metal-work  is  to  be  applied  at  the 
gles  of  the  base  of  the  Obelisk,  and  that 
netal  panels  will  find  a place  on  the 
tl,  so  as  to  connect  the  two,  if  ever  so 
This  ought  to  be  done  at  once  : the 
■ffair  is  drifting  into  disrepute. 


TECTS*  AND  SURVEYORS’  CLAIMS- 
claims  of  this  character  came  before  the 
lapel  and  Shoreditch  County  Courts 
vely  last  week. 

first-named  court,  Mr.  Sanders,  archi- 
ld  surveyor,  of  Soutliampton-street, 
mry-square,  sued  Mr.  Williams,  a gentlo- 
idiug  at  Woodford,  iu  Essex,  to  recover 
of  192.  18s.,  the  balance  of  an  account 
eying  and  superintending  the  building  of 
situated  in  Latchett-road,  Woodford, 
sndant  had  paid  61.  into  court,  contend- 
’ that  sum  was  sufficient  for  the  services 
io  plaintiff  had  rendered,  and  that  the 
were  excessive.  On  the  ‘ other  hand,  it 
ed  that  the  charges  made  were  reason- 
3 the  judge  gave  a verdict  for  the  full 
claimed. 

case  tried  at  the  Shoreditch  County 
-he  plaintiff,  Mr.  Michell,  is  a surveyor 
'gate-street,  and  the  defendant,  Mr. 
esides  at  Grove  House,  Cambridge- 
The  action  was  brought  to  recover 
r fees  and  expenses,  and  the  plaintiff’s 
1 that  he  was  employed  by  the  defend- 
5 had  just  completed  some  houses  at 
ate,  to  go  through  a number  of  accounts, 
ments,  and  quantities  in  connexion  with 
ing  of  these  houses,  and  which  at  the 
med  the  subject  of  an  action  at  law. 
also  been  called  in  to  perform  these 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  as  a 
in  the  case,  and  be  able  to  say  whether 
•ges  were  fair  and  reasonable.  The 
was  that  the  plaintiff  was  called  in 
0 say  whether  the  charges  for  material 
•rect  or  not,  and  that  it  was  no  part  of 
□ess  to  go  to  the  estate  and  test  the 
ments.  On  the  part  of  the  defence, 
s were  called  to  prove  that  it  was 
le  the  plaintiff  could  have  gone  through 
surements ; but  the  judge  said  it  was 
able  to  suppose  that  a man  could  be 
to  become  an  important  witness  in 
t ise  unless  he  had  examined  the  buildings 
ed  the  measurements.  As  he  appeared 
been  over-paid  with  respect  to  one  item 
brvices,  he  should  give  the  plaintiff  a 
^or  21.  2s.,  with  costs. 


cistern  above  was  frozen  hard.  I called  for 
boiling  water  to  thaw  it.  “ Not  boiling,  sir,” 
quoth  the  plumber ; “ only  warm.”  “ Why 
surely,”  I replied,  “the  hotter  the  better.” 
“ No,  sir,”  says  the  other,  “ boiling  water  bursts 
the  pipes,  warm  water  thaws  them  and  does  no 
harm.”  “All  the  harm,”  said  I,  “ is  done  already^ 
depend  upon  it.  It  is  the  expansion  of  the  water 
in  freezing  that  cracks  the  pipes  ; hot  water  or 
warm  water  can  only  show  the  damage  that 
has  been  done  before.”  “ Well,  sir,”  said  the 
plumber,  “ you  do  as  you  like ; but  I can  tell 
you  that  when  I have  used  boiling  water  for 
thawing  a pump,  I have  heard  the  bolts  crack 
and  seen  the  nuts  fly  off  when  it  was  poured  on  ; 
but  I never  saw  any  damage  done  by  moderately 
warm  water.” 

Now,  sir,  this  is  only  second-hand  evidence 
as  far  as  my  communication  to  you  is  concerned. 
But  it  was  a statement  seriously  made  to  me  by 
a respectable  tradesman,  evidently  in  earnest, 
who  spoke  of  his  personal  experience  in  his  own 
trade.  I do  not  see  how  he  could  be  mistaken. 
I feel  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  said  what  he 
believed.  Of  course,  I acted  on  his  advice,  and 
I had  no  trouble  with  the  ball-cock.  I cannot 
attempt  to  explain  the  theory,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  statement  is  correct.  The  subject 
is  one  involving  so  much  discomfort  and  expense 
to  so  many  householders  that  I make  no  apology 
for  bringing  before  you  the  statement  exactly 
as  it  was  made  to  me.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  maybe  able  to  add  something 
of  value,  either  in  support,  in  contradiction,  or 

explanation  of  the  plumber’s  dread  of  boiling 
water.  c.  E. 

Sir, — During  the  late  frost,  some  of  your 
correspondents  discussed  the  cause  of  the 
bursting  of  water-pipes  during  a frost,  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  some  contended  that  the 
damage  was  caused  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice. 
If  not  too  late,  you  may  like  to  insert  the  en- 
closed extract  from  Professor  Huxley’s  admir- 
able work,  “ Physiography,”  which  I had  not 
by  me  at  the  time  you  published  the  corre- 
spondence. I suppose  he  may  be  considered 
an  unequalled  authority  on  such  matters : — 
“ It  is  important  to  note  that  water  and  a few 
other  liquids,  instead  of  continuing  steadily  to 
contract  when  cooled,  reach  a limit  at  which 
contraction  stops  and  is  succeeded  by  expansion, 
so  that  the  solid  water  actually  occupies  a good 
deal  more  space  than  did  the  liquid  from  which 
it  was  derived.  When  a water-pipe  bursts 
during  a frost,  or  a jug  of  water  cracks  as  the 
liquid  freezes,  we  are  practically  taught  that 
water,  during  the  process  of  solidification, 
undergoes  a large  increase  of  bulk.” — P.  56. 

E.  S.  R. 


owner  of  the  house  last  built  wants  to  sell,  he 
cannot  produce  any  title  to  the  strip.  He  is, 
however,  not  before  us.  Thos.  Blashill. 


J!  BURSTING  OF  WATER-PIPES 
DURING  FROST. 

IJAJlow  me  to  offer,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
ftpution  to  the  literature  of  burst  pipes. 
Galways  held,  as  matter  of  self-evident 
4 e view  to  which  you  admit  that  you 
qined,  namely,  that  the  frost  bursts  the 
*d  the  thaw  discovers  the  damago.  The 
J'  (^h  which  flaws  occur  has,  iudeed,  been 
to  me  as  well  as  to  others,  and  I can- 
feel  gratitude  to  your  correspondent, 
? itt , ’ for  the  extremely  probable  expla- 
jh  at  he  has  given  of  at  least  one  cause 
| parent  caprice.  This  is  all  that  I should 
n able  to  say  on  the  subject  a month  or 
but  in  the  first  sudden  and  violent  frost 
esent  winter,  I,  in  common  with  most 
lghbours,  had  to  send  for  the  plumber. 
% of  the  capricious  nature  last  noticed 
!;***“  a service-pipe  which  was  easy 
U The  ball-cock  that  supplied  the 


PARTY  WALL  QUESTIONS. 

As  it  was  I who  raised  these  questions,  I shall 
bo  glad  to  reply  to  Mr.  Amery’s  letter  in  your  last 
issue.  The  first  case  which  he  mentions  has  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  subject  of  party  walls, 
for  a wall  which  he  desires  to  build  entirely  upon 
his  own  land,  and  belonging  exclusively  to  his  own 
house,  is  not  a party- wall,  but  an  external  wall. 
In  building  it  he  must,  of  course,  keep  quite 
clear  of  his  neighbour’s  soil,  taking  such  steps  as 
he  may  be  advised  for  getting  a sufficient  foun- 
dation with  as  little  sacrifice  of  space  outside 
his  wall  as  possible.  Practically, — if  no  party- 
wall  is  built, — he  and  his  neighbour  will,  no 
doubt,  build  their  walls  close  together,  seeing 
that  there  is  a good  foundation  extending  under 
both  walls.  But  they  had  much  better  agree  to 
build  one  wall  only  which  will  stand  over  the 
junction  line  of  the  two  properties,  and  having 
proper  footings.  This  will  be  a “ party-wall  ” of 
which  they  will  be  tenants  in  common,  and,  if 
within  the  Metropolitan  district,  the  law  in 
relation  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act. 

With  regard  to  his  other  instance,  one  cannot 
help  seeing  that  by  selling  the  whole  of  his 
building  plot,  except  the  strip  of  7 in.  wide  on 
which  stood  one  half  of  the  wall,  ho  raised  some 
nice  questions,  and  may  be  glad  to  have  got  out 
of  his  difficulty  so  easily.  - 1 should  say  the  wall 
was  not,  when  he  sold  his  house,  a party- wall, 
though  it  may  be  one  now  that  the  new  pro- 
prietor of  the  adjoining  land  has  paid  a con- 
sideration, and  has  used  it.  Your  correspondent 
is,  I suppose,  still  the  freeholder  of  the  7-in. 
strip,  and  if  he  had  bought  and  built  on  the 
adjoining  land  he  could  not  have  sold  his  new 
house  without  producing  his  title  to  this  strip 
as  well  as  the  title  to  his  new  plot.  If  the 


BAD  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — The  only  effectual  remedy  will  be  to 
make  the  ground  landlord  jointly  responsible 
with  the  speculating  builder  for  the  proper 
materials  being  used  in  the  construction  of 
buildings.  The  evil  lies  at  the  fountain  head. 

Most  of  these  landlords  do  not  employ  a sur- 
veyor to  look  after  their  interests,  and  bind 
down  the  builder,  as  to  the  materials,  under 
penal  clauses ; but  employ  a speculating  man  to 
cover  the  ground  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
“ Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se,”  is  a legal 
maxim  that  might  be  applied  with  great  benefit 
to  the  general  public ; and  the  builder  in  these 
cases  is  simply  the  agent  of  the  landlord. 

No  amount  of  legal  pressure  applied  to  these 
builders  can  abate  the  evil, — fighting  such  a 
class  is  fighting  with  shadows, — here  to-day, 
gone  to-morrow. 

If  acting  in  the  landlord’s  interests,  I would 
not  allow  such  a thing  as  an  angle  quoin  sup- 
ported by  an  iron  column.  Such  quoins  should 
all  be  well  splayed,  and  good  story-posts  fixed 
in  addition  to  such  columns. 

Further,  I think  it  is  a question  whether  the 
walls  of  all  dwelling-houses  should  not  be  a 
brick  and  a half,  or  14  in.  thick,  in  place  of  the 
9 in.  work  at  present  allowed,  as  the  bond  of 
this  is  imperfect,  and  it  will  scarcely  keep  out 
the  weather. 

A District  Surveyor  of  Thirty 
Years’  Standing. 

P.S. — Power  should  be  taken  either  by  bye- 
law or  amendment  of  Act  (short  Act),  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  enacting  that, — “The  term 
‘ builder  ’ shall  apply  to  and  include  any  build- 
ing owner,  ground  landlord,  mortgagee,  or  other 
person  interested  in  such  land  or  houses  ” ; 
otherwise  it  is  a question  of  supply  and  demand. 
Bad  builders  will  always  be  present  to  do  cheap 
building  and  cheat  the  public,  and  the  nuisance 
will  continue,  and  the  real  offenders  escape 
punishment. 


BUILDERS’  CONTRACTS. 

In  your  impression  of  the  1st  inst.  I noticed 
an  article  stating  that  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders 
took  place  at  Leeds,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  about 
seventy  representatives  being  present.  Amongst 
the  things  discussed  and  approved  of  was  a new 
form  of  contract  which  had  been  prepared  and 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  general 
adoption  throughout  the  building  trade,  the 
contract  to  be  based  upon  the  conditions  of 
contract  agreed  upon  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  London  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation. Now,  though  I am  not  a builder  myself, 
but  clerk  to  a builder,  I think,  on  behalf  of 
the  builders  who  do  not  belong  to  the  above 
association,  I am  entitled  to  ask  a few  questions 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  conditions  recently 
imposed  by  the  architects.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  ask  the  Association  of  Builders  why  the 
condition  of  depositing  a facsimile  priced  copy 
of  quantities  before  signing  the  contract  should 
be  enforced  ? The  architect’s  answer  is,  to 
insure  a more  amicable  settlement.  In  what 
way  ? Simply  by  charging  all  extra  work,  and 
deductions,  if  any,  at  contract  prices.  I would 
ask,  who  is  to  pay  the  builder  for  the  extra 
labour  in  cutting  away  and  making  good  after 
extras,  if  you  are  bound  up  to  the  contract 
prices  ? And  under  those  conditions  an  architect 
might  alter  the  whole  arrangement  of  a house, 
and  put  the  builder  to  great  expense.  Still, 
you  must  only  have  the  prices  that  you  put  in 
low  competition  for  the  job  ; that  is  a condition, 

I think,  that  all  builders  of  repute  should 
oppose,  as  a sealed  copy  of  quantities  is  not 
always  secure,  even  in  the  hands  of  architects, 
and  the  builders  who  deposit  same  are  making 
a rod  to  be  used  against  them.  Another  very 
stringent  condition  is  that  all  materials  carted 
upon  the  works  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  you  are  carrying  out  the  contract, 
and  not  to  be  taken  away  without  a written  order 
from  the  architect ; also  not  to  sublet  any  of  the 
work  without  a written  order  from  the  same 
person.  The  first  reads  in  this  way.  If  you 
carry  twenty  loads  of  timber  on  the  works,  and 
only  use  fifteen,  you  must  get  an  order  to  remove 
the  others.  The  second  I consider  is  an  imposition, 
as  all  builders  sublet  more  or  less  of  their  work. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[Feb.  15,  1879. 


The  above  comments  are  made  upon  a copy 
of  conditions  I have  just  perused,  trusting  that 
some  member  of  the  Builders’  Association  will 
give  me  his  views  upon  it. 

Builder’s  Clerk. 


FEOST  AND  MORTAR. 

Sir, — The  winter  of  this  year  1878-9  is,  I take 
it,  almost  a counterpart  of  that  of  1860-1  in  its 
severity.  In  that  year  the  building  of  the  brick- 
work of  a church  about  8 ft.  above  ground  level 
was  so  severely  injured  by  the  frost  that  it  was 
condemned,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  matter  was  attended  with  litigation,  and 
it  was  Bought  to  be  proved  that  defective 
materials  had  been  used  ; but  the  result  showed 
that  good  materials  had  been  used,  but  the 
action  of  the  frost  had  reduced  the  mortar  to 
powder,  and  made  it  perfectly  worthless. 

The  moral  is  that  the  rotten  appearance  of 
mortar  after  being  acted  on  by  frost  may  be 
mistaken  by  the  uninitiated  for  defective  work, 
ajid  that  it  is  better  to  defer  all  work  (not  always 
possible,  however)  during  a frost. 


ST.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY. 


A District  Surveyor. 


SANITARY  SUPERVISION. 


g1B  _AsI  have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  practical 
sanitary  house  reform,  I have  watched  the  changes  of 
public  opinion  on  sanitary  matters,  and  I can  testify  that 


o proper  channels.  I have  derived  many  useiui 
hints  from  the  letters  and  articles  appearing  in  your  pub- 
lication, but  I think  the  time  has  come  when  suggestions 
and  experiments  ought  to  merge  into  ascertained  and 
acknowledged  facts.  If  sanitary  engineers  have  not  now 
sufficient  experience  and  data  to  enable  them  definitely  to 
determine  on  the  best  and  simplest  system  of  sanitnry 
arrangements  for  houses,  they  will  never  come  to  any 
dccisiou  at  all,  and  universal  sanitary  reform  will  be  further 
postponed  until  the  general  body  of  sanitary  engineers 
agree  to  adopt  some  approved  system  of  sanitation. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Buchan,  has  rendered  good 
service  to  practical  sanitary  engineering,  especially  in  in- 
troducing and  advocating  his  excellent  form  of  trap  for  .it 
once  excluding  sewer  gas  while  admitting  pure  fresh  air  to 
house-drains  and  soil-pipes;  but  Mr.  Buchan  rushes  t< 


many  ^more  suggestions  such  as  those  in  his  letter  which 
appears  in  your  issue  of  February  1,  they  will  huve  to 
give  him  up. 

As  a practical  man,  I heartily  approve  of  Mr.  Buchi 
former  suggestions,  of  which  he  freely  gave  the  public  full 
benefit,  but  I utterly  condemn  as  absurd  and  impracticable 
his  “ new  plan.”  The  “ open  trough  ” on  the  branch  soil- 
pipe  which  he  therein  strongly  and  unadvisedly  advocates 
is  so  objectionable  and  impracticable  that  I am  indoubt 
how  I can  ever  trust  to  his  advice  agaiu. 

1st.  It  would  present  an  abominable  appearance  (espe- 
cially when  in  action)  viewed  from  any  windows  on  a 
higher  level,  whether  in  the  same,  in  an  adjoining,  or  in  an 
opposite  house. 

2nd.  It  would  be  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

3rd.  It  would  injure  the  appearance  of  the  house. 

•1th.  It  would  deteriorate  the  upward  draught  of  air 
through  all  lower  parts  of  the  soil-pipe  and  at  the  inlet 


THE  NAVE  ROOF. 

Sir, — “ An  Old  Friend,”  in  last  Saturday’s 
Builder,  hints  that  it  is  rather  “ low,” — a sign 
of  rusticity,- -to  care  about  ancient  buildings. 
Doubtless  there  may  be  reasous  therefor.  So 
skilful  an  artist  in  throwing  cold  water  can 
hardly  be  ignorant  of  his  own  perfections.  The 
bits  of  innocent  ignorance  in  his  letter  have, 
therefore,  a suspicious  look,  but  I will  not  be 
deterred  from  following  my  first  benevolent 
impulse.  I was  really  distressed  that  so  comely- 
spoken  a gentleman  should  talk  of  “ conserva- 
tive restoration,  whatever  that  may  be,”  and 
thought  you  would  allow  me  to  define  the  creed 
of  the  conservative  restorer,  so  that  when  “ An 
Old  Friend”  writes  again  on  the  subject  he 
may  be  a trifle  less  vague.  I do  not  think  any. 
orthodox  member  of  the  body  will  quarrel  with 
the  following  six  rules  : — 

1.  An  old  building  had  better  not  be  meddled 
with,  unless  it  is  going  to  ruin,  or  has  been 
much  injured  by  neglect  or  wilful  mutilation. 

2.  Any  old  work  of  merit  which  wants  repair 
should  bo  repaired. 

3.  No  old  work  of  merit  should  be  destroyed 
merely  in  order  to  put  new  work  in  its  place. 

4.  If  some  part  of  a building,  actually  in  uce, 
is  so  far  decayed  that  it  must  be  renewed,  the 
new  work  should,  as  a general  rule,  be  a careful 
cupy  of  the  old  work. 

5.  If  ruthless  people  have  injured  the  beauty 
of  a building  by  depriving  it  of  something 
which  once  belonged  to  it,  this  something  may 
be  replaced  or  restored. 

6.  If  the  original  form  of  any  part  of  a 
building  cannot  be  discovered,  conjecture  and 
analogy  may  be  useful, — if  it  is  impossible 
absolutely  to  let  the  work  alone, — but  in  no 
case  must  anything  bo  put  up  which  could  never 
have  existed  at  any  previous  time. 

What  is  proposed  at  St.  Alban’s  will  sin 
against  the  spirit  of  the  whole  of  these  rules. 
A sound,  substantial,  old  oak  roof  is  to  be 
destroyed, — merely  to  put  up  a new  fir  roof 
such  as  never  existed  before  over  Decorated 
bays.  We  have  practised  restoration  of  ancient 
buildings  for  a long  time,  and  on  a good  scale  ' 
England,  and  have  preached  abroad  the  true 
kind  of  restoration,  and  denounced  the  false. 
Are  we  now  to  take  it  that  persons  in  authority 
do  not  care  in  the  least  which  is  followed  for 
the  future  ? Another  Old  Friend. 


5th.  In  certain  winds  blowing  down  upon  those  “ open 
troughs,”  a powerful  and  offensive  down-draught  would 
be  driven  out  at  the  inlet  grating  over  trap  at  ground- 

(3th.  Heavy  snow  and  frost  would  fill  up  and  choke  the 
“open  trough,”  and  the  soil  would  then  unquestionably 
overflow  anefpour  down  the  sides  of  the  house. 

There  is  an  excellent  system  of  sanitary  arrangements 
well  known  and  well  tested  by  sanitary  engineers  of  prac- 
tical experience  which,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  supplies 
all  real  wants  ; we  do  not  want  even  to  breathe  the  air  of  our 
house-drains,  nor  to  render  our  soil-pipes  fit  places  to  live 
in.  Our  one  object  should  be  to  exclude,  by  the  best  and 
simplest  means,  all  dangerous  sewer  gases  from  our  dwell- 

I have  originated  and  am  successfully  carrying  out  a 
system  of  sanitary  house  inspection,  guarantee,  and 
insurance,  which  you  may  consider  worth  coiumunicatini 
to  your  readers,  as  they  may  find  a similar  system  worl 
well  in  their  districts,  and  I,  therefore,  enclose  one  of  my 
prospectuses.  I find  the  system  works  smoothly  and  well 
in  this  country  (Dublin),  and  it  enables  householders  at 
once  to  strike  at  the  root  of  defective  drainage. 

Wm.  Rout.  Maguire. 


SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.,  I no  ' 
report  of  an  “Action  for  Fees — Gordon  v.  Blj , 
burne,”  which,  you  say,  involves  a question: 
considerable  importance  to  architects  and  qil 
tity  surveyors.  The  decision,  in  this  case,-a].i: 
rently,  was  that  an  architect  is  liable  to  l 
quantity  surveyor  for  his  fees.  If  this  be 
case,  the  decision  is  contrary  to  at  least  u 
other  cases,  lately  decided  in  England 
Scotland.  As  we  are  not  all  at  one  as  tc. 
meaning,  or,  rather  the  effect,  of  this  deciir: 
would  you  kindly  permit  me  a few  words? 

The  jury  in  this  case  found  for  the  plat.. 
(Gordon,  the  quantity  surveyor),  on  the  gri 
“ that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  def< 
ant  personally,  defendant  acting  as  prinoi;:,. 
but  the  judge  lays  down  the  law  plainly  in  , 
ing  to  the  jury, — “ But  if  the  jury  shouldw 
that  there  was  only  the  ordinary  relaticu 
architect  and  quantity  surveyor  between  de  i 
ant  and  plaintiff,  and  that  defendant  acte  { 
a disclosed  principal,  then  the  verdict  wouli 
for  the  defendant.” 

It  fairly  follows  that,  unless  there  hadrj 
somo  other  than  ordinary  relation  (whiotij 
jury  found  there  was)  between  architect 1 
quantity  surveyor,  the  decision  would  have 
for  the  defendant  (Blackburne,  the  archite: 

The  English  case  (Gwyther  v.  Gage)  ref  ; 
to  above,  is  reported  in  the  Times  of  Feb)1 
8,  1875.  It  was  before  Mr.  Justice  Quaii( 
a jury.  Here  the  plaintiff  (Gwyther,  a qnlj 
surveyor)  sued  the  building-owner  for  his  i 
charged  on  the  lowest  of  the  tenders 
from  his  schedules.  Tho  defendant  rti 
payment  because  “ tho  architect  in  the  pi 
instance  had  only  a limited  authority,  ano 
he  was  told  that  the  defendant  had  enga 
builder,  so  that  there  would  be  no  necesjij 
take  out  the  quantities  to  enable  the  builc; 
tender.”  His  lordship  said  that  if  the 
found  that  the  architect’s  authority  wf; 
limited  in  the  way  stated,  the  defcndail) 
liable  to  pay  the  plaintiff  a reasonable  rel 
ration  for  taking  out  tho  quantities.  Th, 
returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  an 
judge  assessed  the  remuneration  at  1|  pe] 
on  the  lowest  tender. 

The  Scotch  case  is  from  the  Seotstti 
January  25,  1879.  It  was  before  three 
of  tho  Court  of  Session.  This  is  a cutting 
the  newspaper  : — • 

“ SECOND  DIVISION. 

Ana  BMt 


1L — WILLIAM  CORNELIUS  V 


Sir, — I will  ask  you  to  publish  a letter  I 
addressed  lately  to  Mr.  Street,  and  this,  I hope,  : 

will  be  my  last  contribution  to  the  correspond-  i • 


APPE 

This  was  an  appeal  taken  from  the  Sheriff  G 
Action  raised  in  that  court  at  the  l| 

_ ordained  ami 

! Edinburgh*  for  the  payment  of  821.  8s.  3d.  The  (M 
! Was  tho  amount  of  an  account  incurred  to  tho 
certain  measurement  work  on  buildings  \f 
....  • . J & 


-r  1,  appellant  Cornelius,  who  is  a pumLci 

“ Spring  Gardens,  January  31,  18- U.  jJauover-street,  Edinburgh,  proposed  to  erect  * 
. Street,— I was  in  Wales  when  your  letter  Park,  Dairy.  The  pursuer  was  employed  to  do 
' by  the  architect  of  the  defender,  and  the  defend?® 


painter  and  9 


When  you  first  made  the  attack  on  our  proposal,  I felt  ' ground,  pleaded  non-employment  and  consequlil 
J : = :,i  liability. 


that  y- 


• position,  ana  tne  prominence  given  tu  your  ci in-  uaouuy.  , ...  . im 

ide  it  desirable  that  I should  reconsider  the  ground  After  hearing  evidence,  the  Bnerui-SuDStitttM** 
, we  were  acting.  1 gave  decree  against  the  defender,  holding  that  tIH 

This  I did  with  the  greatest  care,  proving  to  the  satis-  tect’s  employment  was  the  employment  of  the  deWi* 
faction  of  myself  and  the  Committee  that  the  addition  of  virtue  of  a constant  and  unfform  custom  ottw^m 

a high  roof  was  both  justifiable  and  on  every  account  adva  ‘ ~ * " 

tageous.  . . 

Having  done  this,  I have  no  intention  of  reopening  t 
question  a second  time. 

The  method  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  probable 
ancient  line  of  roof  is  the  most  trustworthy  I know  of,  and 
I have  every  reason  for  feeling  confidence  in  the  substantial 
correctness  of  my  conclusions.  J.  Oldrid  Scott.” 


HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS. 


Sib, — Through  the  medium  of  your  journal  may  I be 
allowed  to  supplement  by  a few  remarks  Mr.  Frederick 
Francis’s  paper  (p.  155,  ante)  on  this  subject,  read  before  the 
Architectural  Association  ? Referring  to  the  “ art-tiles  ” 
employed  as  decoration  at  the  King's  Head,  may  I,  as  one 
of  the  two  actual  painters  of  this  work,  be  allowed  to 
state  that  I have  just  designed  and  painted  those  additional 
portions  rendered  necessary  by  the  enlargement  of  tho 
premises  in  Mark-lane? 

I must  here  acknowledge  the  name  of  the  other  painter, 
M.  Alexandre  Gravier,  who,  in  the  original  and  largest 
portion  of  the  work,  designed  and  painted  those  tiles  con- 
stituting architectural  arrangement,  ilowers,  birds,  fruits, 
Ac.,  the  sole  painter  and  part  draughtsman  of  the  entire 
historical,  Shakspeareau,  and  other  subject-work  being 


Isaac  A.  Giiibs. 


Royal  Scottish.  Academy. — At  a general 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  held 
on  Monday,  Messrs.  James  Cassie  and  Robert 

Gavin,  Associates,  were  elected  Academicians,  in 
the  room  of  the  late  G.  P.  Chalmers  and  Kenneth  question  will  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  ot  tne 

I highest  value.  J.  Oldrid  Scott. 


As  regards  the  desire  which  my  father  had  to 
add  a high  roof  to  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  proved,  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  his  repeated  conversations,  and  by 
his  correspondence  with  his  clerk  of  the  works, 
Mr.  Chappie.  It  is  in  a letter  to  him  that  the 
idea  of  repeating  what  he  had  done  at  Selby  is 
mentioned.  Again,  he  expressed  his  wish  most 
distinctly  to  Mr.  Longmire,  the  contractor,  as 
well  as  to  others,  and  especially  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Lord  Yerulam,  to  whom  he 
stated  that  he  should  rejoice  to  add  a high  roof, 
only  he  despaired  of  the  necessary  funds  being 
ever  available.  There  is  also  the  evidence  of 
hi3  original  report,  in  which  there  is  a passage 
exactly  to  the  same  effect ; so  that  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  doubt  that,  iu  his  opinion, 
the  addition  of  a visible  roof  would  be  a vast 
gain  to  the  building,  and  that  he  would  have 
been  most  pleased  to  carry  out  such  a work  of 
restoration. 

For  my  own  part,  I am  rejoiced  to  know  that 
in  what  we  are  now  doing  we  are  only  carrying 
out  the  wish  of  one  whose  opinion  on  such  a 


The  Sheriff  (Davidson)  affirmed  the  judgment  oft. 

8t  To'day  their  Lordships  affirmed  the  judgments  iB 
against,  and  gave  the  respondent  and  pursuer  s e 
expenses.” 

I may  add  that  the  sheriff,  in  his  inter.,'1 
says  “ that  the  pursuer’s  claim  is  suppov 
constant  and  uniform  custom  of  trade,’ ft 
his  note  “ the  equity  which  underlies  thai 
tice  is,  that  the  surveyor’s  work  is  dl 
behoof  of  the  owner  with  the  owner’s  knov'i: 
To  take  up  as  little  of  your  room  as  por  I 
will  only  say  further  that  these  three  d 
appear  to  me  to  be  virtually  the  same,  .ri 
Ordained  Surv™ 


Macleay. 


OPEN  SOIL-PIPES. 

Sir, — in  reply  to  your  correspondent!!! 
in  last  week’s  Builder  as  to  how  the  op..q 
pipes  had  fared  during  the  recent  long®  ; ji 
frost,  I have  much  pleasure  in  assuniB 
that  I have  not  had  the  smallest  ;.&] 
During  the  last  three  years  I have  5a 
number  carried  out  on  my  plan,  and* 
since  the  frost  set  in  I have  not  been; 
get  reports  from  all,  yet  I have  heard  '.9 
and  amongst  them  have  not  had  a sie  di 
plaint.  I think  I may  infer  that  thoM* 
not  heard  about  are  all  right,  for  had  .11 
gone  wrong  the  chances  are  I should  ba  J 
of  it.  As  a rule,  we  hear  pretty  sot  4 
failures  ! 


EB. 
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i those  in  my  own  house  I can  personally 
We  have  inot  had  the  smallest  trouble, 
ave  been  in  constant  use,  and  have  had 
cial  attention  paid  to  them.  We  have 
Icontent  with  the  daily  evidence  that 
fling  was  going  on  well.  The  soil-pipes 
bw  been  in  use  for  three  years,  and  are 
linoffensive,  and  the  closets  singularly 

.ve  heard  of  a great  many  people  com- 
ig  of  the  “ wastes  ” from  their  sinks 
ig,  owing  to  having  adopted  the  “ discon- 
i plan.”  All  that  I can  say  is,  that  we 
ive  in  use  (four  sinks  and  a lavatory 
and  we  have  not  had  the  least  trouble, 
uber  there  are  no  lead  traps  nor  brass 
::s  to  check  the  flow  of  water.  The  water 
;|rect  from  the  sink  through  a short  length 
>'  into  an  outside  cistern  head,  and  from 
;wn  a vertical  pipe  into  the  underground 
[trap.  I find  that  eight  gallons  of  water 
r easily  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
[•  R.  Norman  Shaw,  It. A. 


— 

jRACE  COLLECTION:  OLD  LONDON, 
collection  of  maps,  plans,  and  views  of 
land  Westminster,  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
jck  Crace,  and  lent  to  the  South  Ken- 
Museum  by  his  son,  Mr.  J.  G.  Crace,  as 
stated,  is  now  on  view  daily  in  two  of 
ier  rooms  in  the  galleries  on  the  west 
itho  Horticultural  Gardens.  Admission 
m Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday;  on 
e other  week-days  on  payment  of  6d. 
is  and  views  selected  from  the  collec- 
exhibition  are  3,085  in  number.  A 
) catalogue,  compiled  from  Mr.  Crace’s 
ork,  is  to  be  had  for  6d. 


BUILDING  SUMMONSES. 

At  the  Wandsworth  Police-court,  before 
Mr.  Paget, 

Mr.  Charles  Kent.,  a builder,  was  summoned  for  erecting 
an  iron  church  in  Queen's-mad,  Battersea,  without  giving 
notice  to  the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  Pilditch,  the  Board's  surveyor,  said  he  made  several 
applications  for  the  notice,  but  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
and  it  was  not  furnished  until  the  building  was  nearly 
finished. 

The  defendant  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a local  Board.  He  had  put  up  several  iron  churches  in 
Wandsworth,  and  the  point  had  never  risen  before. 

Mr.  Paget  pointed  out  to  him  that  seven  days'  notice  was 
required  before  commencing  the  work.  He  nued  him  40s. 
and  2s.  costs. 

Mr.  Paget  heard  three  summonses  against  Mr.  Snelling, 
Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Collis,  all  builders,  carrying  on  works 
iu  Northcote-road,  Battersea,  for  causing  an  obstruction 
by  placing  their  materials  on  the  road  aud  footpaths. 

Mr.  Corsellis  said  the  builders  in  that  neighbourhood 
appeared  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  the  public  streets. 

Mr.  Paget  fined  each  of  the  first  two  defendants  40s., 
and  the  other  2'’s.,  with  costs. 


GRANITE  PAVING. 


DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

•orge’s  Sanitary  Authority,  Oloucester- 
'ke  Sanitary  Authority  having  applied 
local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to 
3,577 1.  for  new  drainage  works,  the 
lent  Inspector,  Colonel  Ponsouby  Cox, 
d an  inquiry  meeting  at  the  offices  of 
lority  last  week  to  receive  evidence  of 
ons  interested  in  the  matter,  and  to 
the  plans  and  sections,  which  have  been 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Dawson,  C.E.,  the  Board’s 
No  opposition  having  been  offered, 
ctor  decided  to  report  favourably  upon 
me,  so  that  the  works  will  bo  com- 
hortly. 

—An  inquiry  has  been  held  by  Major 
ulloch,  R.E.,  upon  the  application  of 
)w-on-Soar  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
of  3,500Z.,  to  be  expended  for  drainage 
Silsby.  It  is  proposed  to  purify  the 
>y  filtration  on  eight  acres  of  land, 
ffodson,  Price,  & Hodson,  of  Lough- 
are  the  engineers. 

-The  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
1 their  borough  engineer,  Mr.  Clement 
be,  C.E.,  to  prepare  a complete  scheme 
3posal  of  the  sewage  of  the  borough, 
iomply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
llution  Act. 


Sin, — We  notice  in  your  valuable  periodical  of  the  18th 
ult.  a letter  from  Mr.  Allison,  borough  surveyor  of  Brad- 
ford, in  which  he  disparages  somewhat  the  blue  Penmnen- 
mawr  sett  as  a paving  material.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  though  the  hard  blue  stone  complained  of  docs  come 
from  Penmaenmawr,  yet  there  is  another  quarry  there 
which  produces  an  entirely  different  material,  being  of  a 
grey  colour,  and  of  an  excellent  grain  calculated  to  furnish 
the  foothold  so  absolutely  necessary  in  city  paving. 

This  material  is  known  as  “ Darbishire’s  Granite,”  nnd 
we  have  used  considerable  quantities  in  the  construction 
of  the  Preston  tramways,  we  write  with  authority  as  to 
its  excellence. 

We  may  mention  one  telling  fact,  namely,  that  after 
having  laid  the  tramway  on  a macadam  road  out  of  Preston, 
most  of  the  ordinary  traffic  immediately  made  use  of  the 
paving  in  preference  to  the  macadamised  part  of  the  road 
on  each  side.  Jav  & Co. 


amount  of  gas  which  would  be  liberated  in 
consequence  must  be,  necessarily,  very  large. 
The  height  of  the  atmosphere  determines  the 
withholding  or  releasing  of  gas  or  fire-damp, 
and  it  behoves  much  care  and  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  colliery  officers  when  a sudden 
lowering  of  the  barometric  column  takes 
place.” 

The  author’s  diction  is  not  happy,  but  we 
quote  his  words,  because  we  think,  from  his 
position,  that  he  is  capable  of  throwing  some 
practical  light  on  a subject  which  just  now 
largely  engages  the  attention  of  people  in  mining 
districts. 

Other  chapters  are  on  Hydrogen,  Carbou, 
Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen,  Sulphur, 
Explosions  in  Coal-mines,  Combustion,  and 
Ventilation ; with  au  Appendix  on  the  Gases 
enclosed  in  Coal,  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society. 


SHARP  WORK. 

Sir, — The  following  example  may  serve  to  show  the 
“ happy  despatch”  with  which  competitions  are  sometimes 
conducted. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  particulars  were  issued  for 
a Wesleyan  chapel  at  Matlock  Bridge,  designs  to  be  deli- 
vered not  later  than  February  1st.  These  being  received, 
a post-card  is  sent  to  competitors  informing  them  that  183 
applications  had  been  made;  85  sets  of  designs  received, 
aud  two  selected  therefrom. 

Now  the  post-card  is  printed,  and  dated  Feb.  6 ; it  was 
therefore  printed  a day  before,  and  Feb.  2 was  Sunday, 
when,  of  course,  the  designs  were  not  looked  at.  There 
remain,  at  most,  three  working  days  in  which  to  examine 
and  reject  ei"hty-three  designs,  and  to  choose  two  ! What 
a massacre  of  the  innocents  ! 

Architects  are  generally  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of 
their  designs  as  early  as  possible,  aud  this  time  they  must 
be  gratified.  T.  N.  L. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

•gh.—At,  a meeting  of  the  master 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  inst.,  the 
)f  wages  was  fully  considered.  The 
Jvas  of  opinion  that  as  other  skilled 
I in  the  building  trades  had  recently 
S wages  considerably  reduced,  and  as 
(')ur  was  the  maximum  payment  now 
Miterers  should,  on  and  after  Monday 
ftoed  on  the  same  footing,  and  that, 
their  wages  should  be  reduced  to  7d! 
P resolved  that  labourers  be  reduced 
.{hour. 

—The  Preston  stonemasons  returned 
■n  Monday  morning,  on  the  masters’ 
^reduction  of  4s.  a week,  within  a 

[—About  250  plumbers  in  Glasgow, 
been  on  strike  for  six  weeks,  agreed  on 
it’  accept  a reduction  of  Id.  per  hour 
Ijent  rate  of  8£d. 

ate  Quarries. — Notices  of  a reduction 
?ay3  to  three  weekly,  and  of  25  per 
jtion  in  wages,  were  posted  on  Monday 
f18  8lafce  quarries.  The  Bethesda 
le  only  working  four  days  weekly. 


iSJocrJis  IltccitrciJ. 

Text  Boole  on  the  Steam  Engine.  By  T.  M. 

Goodeve,  M.A.  London : Crosby  Lockwood 
& Co.  1879. 

The  author  points  out  the  influence  which 
the  change  of  view  of  the  nature  of  heat  has 
exercised  in  the  construction  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  manner  in  which  Watts’s 
“diagram  of  energy”  has  enabled  a scientific 
analysis  of  the  action  of  heat-engines  to  be 
made,  and  particularly  the  action  of  the  steam- 
engine.  The  first  chapter  contains  a sketch  of 
the  steam-engine  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Watt,  together  with  an  account  of  the  ideas 
then  prevalent  as  to  the  nature  of  heat;  the 
second  and  third  chapters  exhibit  the  principles 
of  the  modern  theory  of  heat ; the  fourth  deals 
with  some  salient  points  in  the  mechanism  of 
an  engine ; the  fifth  is  on  the  expansion  of 
steam,  the  action  of  valves,  and  the  application 
of  Watts’s  indicator;  the  sixth,  on  boilers  and 
the  consumption  of  fuel ; the  seventh,  on  com- 
pound cylinder  engines,  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings ; and  finally,  a chapter  on  miscellaneous 
details.  The  work  concludes  with  a series  of 
examination  questions. 


UtisaHiuwa:. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  has  been 
elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Vienna, 
“to  give  expression”  by  that  body  “of  their 
esteem  for  his  artistic  career.”  A similar  com- 
pliment has  been  paid  to  a few  well-known 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

British  Museum. — The  British  Museum  is 
now  open  free  to  the  public  on  every  week-day, 
— Monday  till  Friday  from  ten  o’clock,  and  on 
Saturday  from  twelve  o’clock  till  the  ordinary  hour 
of  closing.  Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  enable  students  to  carry  on  their  work 
without  interruption.  Students  of  natural  his- 
tory will  have  Tuesday  and  Thursday  reserved 
for  their  studies,  students  of  archaeology 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Only  on  Monday  and 
Saturday  will  the  public  be  able  to  view  the 
whole  of  the  collections;  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, all  except  the  natural  history  specimens ; and 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  all  except  the  Greek 
and  Roman  sculptux-es,  and  antiquities  in  the  upper 
gallery.  Tickets  will  be  granted  to  readers  and 
studeuts  without  limit  of  term,  but  subject  to 
withdrawal.  The  actual  presentation  of  the  ticket 
will  not  be  considered  necessary  for  entrance 
into  the  reading-room,  &c.,  but  the  holder  when 
not  known  to  the  door-keepers  will  be  asked,  for 
the  purpose  of  identification,  to  write  down  his 
or  her  name  and  address.  Arrangements  are  also 
being  settled  for  an  experimental  lighting  of 
the  reading-room  of  the  Museum  with  the 
electric  light. 


A Treatise  on  Coal,  Mine  Oases,  and  Ventilation. 
By  J.  W.  Thomas,  F.C.S.  London : Long- 
mans, Green,  & Co.  1878. 

This  volume  treats  on  the  formation  of  coal, 
its  microscopical  appearances,  the  gases  in  coal, 
its  deterioration  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  properties  of  matter.  Of  atmospheric 
air  the  author  says  that  “its  pressure  upon 
a working  face  of  coal — perhaps  1,000  yards  long 
and  5 ft.  deep — must  be  enormous.  Now,  a 
reduction  of  1 in.  of  barometric  column,  or,  in 
other  words,  an  equivalent  lowering  of  the 
atmosphere,  would  materially  reduce  the 
pressure,  which  is  much  more  perceptible  when 
divided  over  a large  area.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  when  a portion,  say  l-30th  (if 
the  barometer  lowered  1 in.),  of  the  pressure  is 
removed,  extending  over  so  vast  an  area,  the 


City  Free  Museum.  — An  addition  has 
recently  been  made  to  the  interesting  collection 
of  antiquities  at  this  place,  Mr.  H.  Bird  haviug 
presented  to  the  Corporation  the  corner-stone 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Queenhithe,  which  was 
pulled  down  some  time  since.  The  stone  has 
upon  it  the  following  inscription  : “ This  cbvrch 
was  bvrn’d  in  ye  dreadful  fire  in  ye  yeare  1666, 
and  was  began  to  bee  rebvilt  in  ye  yeare  1676. 
Will.  Woodrof,  Tho.  Lyme,  Cbvrch  Wardens.” 
On  a leaden  tablet  it  is  recorded  that  “ Sir  John 
Lawrence,  Ivnt.,  alderman  of  this  ward,  laid 
this  stone  10  March,  1676.” — City  Press. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — It  is  under- 
stood (says  the  Sheffield  Telegraph)  that  Mr. 
Cross  contemplates  the  extension  of  this  Act  to 
the  smaller  towns.  “At  present  the  measure 
can  only  be  put  in  force  in  towns  possessing  a 
considerable  population,  and  it  is  felt  that  in 
many  of  the  country  towns  its  provisions  are 
as  much  required  as  in  the  great  c’ties.  Its 
extension  will  be  generally  supported  by  all 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  will  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  smaller  municipalities. 
The  measure,  in  all  probability,  will  form  a pro- 
minent feature  in  the  Government  programme 
for  the  year.” 

Lectures  on  Architecture.— Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith  has  just  concluded  a short  course  of 
lectures  on  Architecture,  at  the  Sohool  of 
Military  Engineering  at  Chatham.  He  has 
illustrated  these  by  a method  which  was  some- 
what  novel,  for  in  addition  to  the  usual  diagrams,. 
&c.,  “ lantern  illustrations  ” have  been  employed. 
That  is  to  say,  photographic  views  of  buildings 
have  been  magnified  and  thrown  on  to  a screen 
by  the  electric  light,  with  the  aid  of  a large 
magic  lantern.  Upwards  of  150  buildings,  or 
parts  of  buildings,  have  been  by  this  means 
shown,  in  a manner  at  once  accurate  and 
brilliant. 
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The  Proposed  Building  Regulations  for 
Glasgow.  — The  inquiry  into  the  provisional 
order  which  is  being  promoted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Glasgow  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
building  operations  was  resumed  on  the  5th 
inst.  The  evidence  for  the  promoters  was 
exhausted,  and  the  inquiry  was  adjourned  until 
the  6th  inst.,  when  the  evidence  for  the  ob- 
jectors to  the  order  was  heard.  The  evidence 
was  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  changes 
sought  to  be  introduced  were  in  many  cases  un- 
necessary, even  from  a sanitary  and  hygienic 
point  of  view,  while  the  loss  which  would  result 
to  proprietors  if  the  changes  were  to  be  carried 
out  were  of  such  a nature  as  demands  com- 
pensation. Mr.  Honeyman,  architect,  con- 
sidered the  proposal  to  make  the  minimum 
height  of  ceilings  10  ft.  instead  of  8 ft.  a mis- 
take. The  room  with  the  higher  roof  would 
have  less  floorage,  and  would  be  altogether  less 
healthy  and  comfortable  than  a room  with  more 
floorage  and  only  8 ft.  in  height.  Even  so  far 
as  ventilation  was  concerned,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  air  in  the  room  with  an  8-ft.  ceiling 
would  be  more  easily  kept  pure  than  in  the  one 
with  the  10-ft.  ceiling,  keeping  in  view,  of 
course,  that  he  was  referring  to  Bmall  houses  for 
the  working  classes. 

River  Conservancy  Boards. — The  annua^ 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Rivers  of  Scotland  from  Pollution,  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  last  week.  The  report  which 
was  submitted  advocated  the  appointment  of 
Conservancy  Boards  throughout  the  country, 
who  should  have  power  to  take  such  steps,  for 
the  prevention  of  river  pollution  under  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1876.  The  report  suggested  that 
the  Council  of  the  Association  be  empowered  to 
petition  the  Government  to  appoint  such  boards. 
The  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  David  Milne 
Home,  of  Milne  Graden,  moved  that  this  meet- 
ing is  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  it 
this  country  a department  of  executive,  one 
duty  of  which  Bhould  be  to  look  after  the  pollu- 
tion of  rivers,  and  see  that  they  were  kept  free 
from  such  gross  pollutions  as  not  only  unfit  them 
for  their  necessary  purposes,  but  convert  them 
into  carriers  of  nuisances  in  the  districts 
through  which  they  flow.  Sir  James  Alexander 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously. 

South.  Hants  Waterworks.— These  works, 
which  are  to  supply  a large  and  rapidly-increasing 
district,  containing  about  50,000  inhabitants, 
were  opened  on  the  30th  ult.  by  Lord  Henry  i 
Scott,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper 
Temple,  M.P.,  each  of  these  gentlemen  simul- 
taneously opening  hydrants  in  the  market-place, 
Romsey,  from  which  issued  jets  of  water  com- 
pletely overtopping  the  highest  houses,  and  fully 
demonstrating  the  pressure  under  which  the 
company  supply  their  district.  The  engineers 
of  the  works  are  Messrs.  Russ  & Minns,  and  rhe 
contractors  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson.  The 
works  were  commenced  less  than  twelve  months 
since,  and  the  mains  laid  are  about  thirty  miles 
in  extent.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  the  chalk 
at  Mitchell  Marsh,  about  five  miles  from  Romsey. 
After  being  softened  by  Clark’s  process,  the 
water  is  pumped  a distance  of  ten  miles  into  a 
covered  reservoir  at  Bassett,  very  near  to  and 
above  the  level  of  the  reservoir  of  the  South- 
ampton corporation. 


Tlie  Munich  Foundry,  according  to  the 
Academy,  has  been  honoured  with  the  commis- 
sion to  cast  the  German  National  Monument 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  the  Niederwald, 
close  to  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.  The  work  is 
designed  by  Professor  Schilling,  of  Dresden. 
On  a pedestal  twenty-four  metres  in  height 
stands  a figure  of  Germania  pointing  with  up- 
lifted hand  to  the  symbol  of  German  unity,  the 
Imperial  crown.  The  figure,  which  is  ten 
metres  high,  is  considered  by  those  able  to 
judge  a triumph  of  German  plastic  art.  The 
model  is  shortly  to  be  transported  to  Munich  in 
a special  train,  and  will  there  be  put  together 
before  casting.  Some  difficulty  exists  with 
regard  to  the  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  cost 
of  the  monument  has  amounted  to  1,100,000 
marks,  and  a further  sum  of  350,000  marks  is 
required.  For  this  end  a collection  is  to  be 
made  in  every  German  town. 


For  piling  and  fencing,  Billingsgato  Market, 
Markets  Committee  of  the  Corporation  oi  Loud 
Horace  Jones,  architect : — 

Docwra  5 

Cook  & Co 2o0  0 

Mowlem  & Co I98  9 

Chapman  189  1® 

Mundy  180  0 


For  residence  for  Mr.  P.  S.  Langton,  Norfo 
Maidenhead.  Messrs.  Brown  & AJbury,  architeffi 
Kempscll .At5-  » 

Simmouds  2,494  0 

Silver  & Son  2,161 

Woodbridge  Bros 

Kiugerlee  (accepted)  ... 


2,150 


For  three  houses  and  shop,  Angel-hill,  '1  :v< 
Mr.  J.  Carpenter.  Part  materials  to  bo  suppl 

Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect:— 

Tucker  & IV  llliams £1,080  0 


TENDERS 

For  the  restoration  and  north  aisle,  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
Lea  Malmesbury.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect 

Light  Jc  Smith  £1,835  0 0 

Wall  & Hook 1,726  0 0 

Re  st  ail 1,702  0 0 

Shallon  & Knapp  (accepted) 1,600 

Brown 


1,375 


For  the  construction  of  roads,  sewers,  and  surf 
drains  on  the  British  Land  Company's  Estate 
green.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michdl,  surveyor  : - 

Acock  

Harris' 

Crockett 

K illingback 

Pizzey 

Dumnore  (accepted)  

Richardson  (withdrawn) 

For  stabling,  at  Wild's-rents,  Bermondsey. 
Leaning,  architect 


For  new  wing  to  the  Ship 

Mr.  T.  J.  Lyues,  architect  :■ 


Phillips  & Co. 


Hotel,  Mortlake,  for  Messrs, 


Newton  & Trigg  ... 

Lathey  Bros 

Bowling  & Miller... 
Went  & Perkins  ... 
Kirk 


873  0 0 


For  alterations  aud  repairs  at  the  Barley  Mow,  Horse- 
ferry-road,  Westminster,  for  Mr.  W.  Rogers.  Mr.  J.  M 
Ferguson,  architect 

b Lane  £180  10  0 

Colo 173  0 0 

Clark  (accepted)  164  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  store,  No.  2,  and  boiling-house 
and  ofllces,  at  Marsh  Gate-lane,  Stratford,  for  Messrs. 
T.  H.  Harris  & Sons.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons 

llosking  Bros £1.295  0 0 

North  Bros 2 9 

Reed 898  9 9 

Morter 998  9 0 

Page 986  0 0 

Allen  960  0 0 

Laurence  (accepted)  933  0 0 


2,655  ( 
2 628  ( 
2,680  ( 
2,650  ( 
2.493  < 
2,200  ( 


Ling,  arcni 
Ryder  . 

Patrick  A 

Tongue 

Tarrant  & Sons  (accepted).. 

Greenwood  & Sons  - 

Sheppard... 


,.£3,123 
. 3,023 

..  2,691 

..  2,653  ] 
,.  2,646 
..  2,625 


For  the  erection  of  tho  “ Defoe  Memorial  , 
Tooting.  Messrs.  Tarring  & Wilkinson,  ardntfl 


Gough... 

Atkinson 

Manley  

Langridg©  & Sons 

W.  A 11.  Castle  ... 

Lawrence  

Norris 

Bebington 


For  the  erection  of  the  Oxford-street  schools,  for  the 
Plymouth  School  Board,  to  accommodate  600  children. 
Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  W. 


Vernon  & Ewins  ... 
Blatchford  &Sons.., 

Julian  A Sons 

Steer 

Berry  

Bishop  A Sons  

Trevena  

Palk  & Partridge  .. 
Lapthorn  A Good.., 

Blowey 

McMillan  

Finch  

Lethbridge 

Foot 


0 0 


4,477 
4,450  0 
4,330  0 
4,178  0 
4,176  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Prince  Alb 
friars-road,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Potts.  Mr.  be* 
tect oilu 


Deaniis  

Everitt  A Sons  . .. 
Smith  (accepted) .. 


For  building  two  houses  at  J ohn-street,  Pen 
Mr.  E.  Fletcher.  Mr.  T.  U.  Watson,  architect 
Regat  (accepted)  £1,220 


For  building  three  houses  at  J ohn-street,  . 
for  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  orchis 
Regat  (accepted)  blfitt 


0 0 


4,025 
3,930  0 0 
3,974  0 0 
3,969  0 0 
3.940  0 0 
3,912  0 0 


,.  £660  0 
,. ' 569  0 
..  479  0 


For  alterations  at  the  Oxford  Arms,  High-street, 
Camden-town,  for  Mr.  F.  Newport.  Mr.  Furniss,  archi- 
tect : — 

Anlcy  

Toms  - 

Gould  A Braud 

White 

Somerville  A Hill  (accepted) 

P entering. 

Stone 

Watt9  

Somerville  A Hill ' 

Edwards  (accepted)  


. £40  10 


For  building  workshops  and  stable  at  W t 
Chapel-street,  Pentonville,  for  Mr.  Reid.  , 
Watson , architect : — • 

Regat  (accepted) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Stratum,— In  tho  account  on  p.  162  of  Dob-lane 
orth,  jthe  architect*.  Messrs.  Adams  A Son,  shoul 
desoribed  as  of  King's  Lynn. 

J.  M.  G.  (an  advertisement).— G.  W.  W.  (should  ha 
of  other  tenderers  and  amounts).  E.  C.  R.  (too  late  1 
A.  (shall  have  consideration ).-F.  A.  E.-J.  S.  U -L.  1 
C.C.  H.-E.  K.-F.  I.-E.  W.-S.  P.-A.  G.-E.  B.- 

j A G — W i:  P.— P.  J.— L.  B.  C.— J.  H — F.  H.— H.  8, 

s!  J.  i'co.-H.  B.  M.-J.  H.  T.  A.  Sons.-M^  S -H. 
j & s.  S.-W.  B.-J.  H.-M.  J.  C.-J.  M.  B.-C.  B 
G.  H.-J.  H.  .1 

statements  ol  facts,  list*  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  1> 
by  the  name  aud  address  of  the  sender,  not  S 

^We^are11  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  boo 
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Roofing  Pelts. — P.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PER 

ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — P.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LON 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 
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> Lights  on  the  History  of  Egyptian 
Architecture. 


H E subject  of 
Egyptian  archi- 
tecture has  been 
so  often  treated 
in  all  its  different 
points  of  view, 
arrangements, 
scope,  and  de- 
tails, that  there 


' sepulchral  purposes,  and  found  of  small 
proportions  in  the  oldest  sepulchres,  and 
continued  for  this  purpose,  as  appears  from 
vignettes  of  papyri,  till  the  third  century  B.C., 
when  they  were  placed  in  pairs  one  at  each 
jamb  of  the  door  of  the  mortuary  chapel.  The 
early  obelisks  were  made  of  calcareous  stone, 
and  inscribed  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
deceased.  One  obelisk  to  which  allusion  has 
been  already  made  as  placed  on  a truncated 


and  researches  of  Mariette  Bey  both 
3r  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  purport 
pyramids,  the  meaning  of  obelisks, 
laws  of  the  decorations  of  temple 
b,  have  been  perfectly  revealed.  It 
>urse,  obvious  that  the  constructive 
wn  in  Egyptian  architecture  could  only 
sen  carried  out  by  plans  carefully 
jfore  hand,  but  the  number  of  these 
as  reached  the  present  is  compara- 
asignificant,  and  limited  to  a speos 
on  and  houses  of  workmen  at  the  gold- 
Gebel  Ollaki,  represented  on  a papyrus 
the  plan  of  the  palace  of  Ramoses  II., 
tOO  B.C.,  measuring  84  cubits,  on  the 
t of  another  papyrus  at  the  same  place; 
of  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IV.;  one  of 
.1  sepulchres  at  the  Biban  el  Molouk  of 
found  on  another  papyrus  at  Turin ; and 
the  lake  Moeris,  of  late  period  and  un- 
character, on  a papyrus  of  the  Museum 
I*  The  inscriptions  of  the  Temple  of 
h mention  an  ancient  plan  of  the  times 
s for  its  construction.  No  plan,  indeed, 
of  the  pyramids,  the  normal  form  of 
which  extended  through  twelve 
s,  and  which  in  the  pyramidal  roofs  of 
al  chambers  continued  till  the  Greek 
• third  century  B.C..  and  was  copied 
lausoleum  of  Halicarnassus.  Leaving 
various  conjectures  about  the  pyramid, 
sed  astronomical  and  metrical  nature,  or 
the  built  demonstration  that  the  square 
ypothenuse  equals  the  square  of  the 
es  of  the  right-angled  triangle,  it  is  only 
y k°  remember  that  the  pyramid  was 
inant  type  of  early  Egyptian  architec- 
d the  obelisk  is  only  a tall,  truncated 
surmounted  at  the  apex  by  the 
ion  instead  of  the  sides  being  pro- 
5 to  meet  at  a pcint.  There  are, 

J he  remains  of  about  seventy  pyramids, 
!*pyal  sepulchres,  or  those  of  the  bnlj 
8j  constructed  on  the  plan  of  triangular 
liing  from  a square  base  to  a trun- 


cated or  pointed  summit.  After  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  discover  the  etymology 
of  the  word  “pyramid,”  it  appears  from  the 
geometric  papyrus  of  the  British  Museum,  to 
come  from  the  expression  “ per-em-us,”  the  edges 
applied  to  the  four  lines  from  the  apex  to  the 
base  in  the  sense  of  “ proceeding  from  the  base,” 
the  whole  solid  construction  being  called  ab  mer , 
a term  applied  to  these  sepulchres.  In  some 
of  the  older  pyramids,  indeed,  as  iD  that  of  

Meidoum  the  supposed  sepulchre  of  Senefern,  | pyramid,  and  which  is  represented  in  an  inscrip- 
nnlvrflm.  . kmsu0f  th®  third  d7na8ty.  in  that  option  of  the  age  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  is  eur- 
2r  fce  anCient  Site  0f  Kochome’  I mounted  by  a disk  or  globe,  and  tho  whole  con. 

considerationthej  attributed  to  the  second  dynasty,  and  conjee-  j struction  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Augustus,  it 
ew  light  thrown  tured  to  be  the  mausoleum  of  the  early  Apis  | will  he  remembered,  when  he  converted  the 
upon  it  by  the  bulls  the  sides  are  step-shaped,  a form  quite  ! obelisk  he  removed  to  Rome  into  a gnomon 
thT  H?  ' Baby touw,  where  the  terraces  represented  the  placed  a globe  ( pyropus ) on  the  apex,  perhaps 

the  texts  of  the  | number  of  the  planets,  and  this  pyramidal  type  indicative  of  the  tradition  of  the  original  con- 
monuments  and  is  again  that  which  surmounts  the  Assyrian  secration  of  these  monuments  to  the  sun.  At  a 
papyri,  and  re-  obelisks,  and  points  to  an  architectural  link  later  period  the  obelisk  represented  the  sun,  and 
cent  discoveries  j between  the  earliest  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  ( the  god  Ammon,  was  inscribed  with  the  titles  of 
n°  " “ ar<Jitecture.  The  principle  of  construction  is  kings  receiving  a daily  worship,  and  occupied 

well  known,  the  size  being  dependent  on  the  before  the  doors  of  temples  the  same  position  it 
length  of  the  reign  of  the  monarch  and  the  had  done  before  sepulchres.  As  at  the  earliest 
successive  additions  to  the  sides  as  that  was  period  the  resources  of  the  nation  were  exhausted 
prolonged,  the  sepulchral  chamber  being  gene-  in  constructing  pyramids,  not  temples,  th*  form 
rally  placed  beneath  in  a rock  hewn  with  an  architecture  assumed  had  relation  only  to 
inclined  passage,  for  the  descent  of  the  sarco-  simple  forms  and  sepulchral  adaptations,  and 
phagus.  Each  pyramid  had  a name  attached  to  the  early  monarchs  drew  their  materials  princi- 
it,  and  that  name  was  placed  after  the  monarch  pally  from  the  quarries  of  Tourah  and  Syene. 
to  whose  ancestral  worship  a priest  or  prophet  One  Una,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  of  the  time  of 
was  attached ; but  the  inscription  shows  either  the  sixth  dynasty,  received  orders  to  bring  a 
that  some  of  the  step-shaped  pyramids  were  1 sarcophagus  and  its  cover,  both  of  limestone, 
sarmounted  by  obelisks,  and  were  dedicated  | from  the  quarries  of  Tourah  for  the  king  Pepi 
with  the  obelisk  to  the  sun,  or  that  the  of  Phiops.  For  Merenra,  the  royal  successor 
obelisks  of  the  old  empire  were  placed  on  j of  the  same  monarch,  he  built  transports  and 
pyramidal  bases,  and  such  pyramids  may  have  rafts  laden  with  granite  for  his  pyramid,  ex- 
had  other  destination  than  that  of  a royal  tracted  from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  besides  a 
sepulchre.  Of  this  early  period  one  temple  sarcophagus,  a pyramidion,  jambs,  thresholds, 
only  remains,  of  excellent  construction  and  doors,  pillars,  and  cornices,  showing  that 
masonry,  discovered  originally  by  Caviglia  close  architecture  had  attained  some  develop- 
to  the  great  sphinx,  although  subsequent  inscrip. 


tions  mention  other  temples  which  Cheops  had 
created  on  the  spot.  “He,”  it  says,  “the  living 
Horus,  king  of  the  upper  and  lower  country; 
Khufu,  the  giver  of  life,  founded  a temple  of  the 
goddess  Isis,  the  Queen  of  the  Pyramid;  besides 
the  gods’  house  of  the  sphinx,  north-west  of  the 
god’s  house  and  the  town  of  Osiris,  lord  of  the 
gates  of  Hades.  He  built  his  pyramids  near  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  ; and  he  built  a pyramid 
to  the  Princess  Hontsen  near  this  temple.” 
From  other  inscriptions  it  appears  that  Isis  was 
a form  of  the  goddess  Hathor,  the  ruler  and 
mistress  of  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  he  built 
a temple  in  stone  for  her.  She  was,  it  seems, 
considered  the  companion  of  the  god  Harmachis 
or  Horus  on  the  Horizon,  who,  in  the  shape  of 
the  sphinx,  was  her  great  neighbour.  This 
Temple  of  Isis  has  entirely  disappeared  ; but  it 
is  generally  considered  that  chapels  for  the  per. 
formance  of  the  necessary  ancestral  worship  were 
attached  to  the  pyramids,  the  more  necessary 
that  the  passages  and  chambers  of  these  build, 
ings  were  rendered  inaccessible  soon  after  their 
completion.  The  other  type  of  the  old  empire 
is  the  obelisks  employed  at  that  period  for 


some 

ment  at  this  early  period.  Towering  in 
the  midst  of  a vast  necropolis,  and  having 
grouped  around  them  the  tombs  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  period,  the  pyramids 
represented  each  a reign  and  a history.  The 
other  tombs  were  also  constructed  upon  a plan 
like  the  pyramids.  The  sepulchral  chamber, 
which  was  of  rectangular  dimensions,  with  plain 
unadorned  walls,  was  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  the  descent  of  the  sarcophagus  was 
effected  by  a perpendicular  well.  Each  grave 
consisted,  in  fact,  of  three  portions, — the  sepul- 
chral chamber,  the  well,  and  the  mortuary 
chapel.  From  the  first  to  the  eleventh  dynasty, 
or  the  so-called  Old  Empire,  the  external  monu- 
ment or  mortuary  chapel,  called  by  Mariette  by 
its  Arabic  name  mastaba,  is  a rectangular  con- 
struction, with  its  faces  symmetrically  inclined 
and  united.  It  is  always  made  of  immense 
blocks,  and  so  massy  that  at  a distance  it  resem- 
bles a truncated  pyramid.  The  entrance  is  by 
a door,  generally  placed  at  the  east  side,  of 
rectangular  shape,  surmounted  above  by  a half 
cylindrical  lintel,  and  when  of  large  dimensions 
ornamented  with  sculptures  representing  the 
deceased.  The  door  is  surmounted  by  a slab 
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•with  inscriptions  in  horizontal  lines.  At  the 
tombs  of  persons  of  high  rank,  the  faqade  becomes 
more  ornamental,  and  has  in  front  great  square 
pillars  without  base  or  abacus.  It  is  on  the 
■walls  of  the  inside  of  the  so-called  mastaba 
that  the  various  representations  of  the  sepul- 
chres are  found,  as  also  the  sepulchral  tablets 
or  tombstones  and  altars  of  libation.  This 
mastaba  stood  exactly  over  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  and  at  a short  distance  from  it  the 
architects  constructed  a kind  of  niche,  walled 
on  all  sides,  while  the  chapel  was  being 
constructed  in  the  massive  stonework  of  the 
monument.  This  niche,  which  Mariette  calls 
serdab,  its  Arabic,  not  Egyptian  name,  con- 
tained the  statue  of  the  deceased,  and 
other  objects.  Occasionally  a small  square 
hole  in  the  wall  communicates  with  the  serdab. 
A good  example  of  the  door  of  a tomb  of  this 
period  is  that  of  Teta,  an  architect  of  the 
second  pyramid  built  by  Shafra  or  Eephren, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  also  is  a 
small  statue  of  a naval  architect  of  this  early 
period  removed  from  the  serdab  of  his  sepulchre. 
These  orifices  are  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  smoke  of  the  incense  to  fumigate 
the  figures  of  the  deceased,  and  as  the  door  was 
placed  at  the  east,  the  worshippers  on  entering 
faced  the  western  wall,  where  occasionally  were 
placed  false  doors,  more  in  number  when  the 
rock  - excavated  chamber  was  to  hold  several 
bodies.  When  the  sarcophagus  had  been 
lowered,  the  well  was  filled  up,  and  access  to 
the  sepulchral  chamber  carefully  prevented. 
Some  of  the  oldest  sepulchres  consisted  of  a 
rock-excavated  rectangular  chamber  to  which  an 
approach  was  made  by  a long  horizontal 
gallery  or  corridor  like  the  Etruscan  cuni- 
culi,  the  walls  ornamented  with  rectangular 
panols  surmounted  by  a kind  of  floral  ornament, 
a modification  of  two  flowers  of  the  lotus  or 
papyrus,  tied  back  to  back,  resembling  that 
found  on  the  entablatures  of  the  early  tombs, 
and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  carvings  in  wood.  A good  example  of 
this  kind  of  ornamentation  was  found  on  the 
whinstone  sarcophagus  of  King  Mycerinus,  and 
reappears  in  other  works  of  the  early  period, 
about  B.C.  2900. 

Amongst  the  architectural  remains  of  the 
early  dynasties  must  be  classed  the  great  sphinx, 
situated  as  it  is  in  the  great  necropolis  of  Gizeh, 
and  although  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  its 
exact  age  from  the  chapels  and  edifices  with 
which  it  is  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  entering  into  the  system  of  sepulchral  archi- 
tecture connected  with  the  great  necropolis  at 
Gizeh.  It  is  supposed  to  be  older  than  Shafra 
or  Kephren,  who  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  inscription  of  Thothmes  IV.,  subsequently 
placed  before  it.  It  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  been  a sepulchre  fashioned  in  shape  of  the 
monster.  As  an  architectural  feature  of  this 
early  period  (may  be  cited  the  rude  germ  of  a 
primitive  arch,  discovered  by  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  the  great  stones  en  ddcharge  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  so-called 
chambers  of  construction  in  the  same  building, 
the  use  of  bricks  for  pyramids  and  probably 
other  edifices. 

The  development  of  Egyptian  architecture 
after  the  period  of  the  first  six  dynasties  can 
only  be  traced  from  the  tombs,  no  temples  or 
buildings  of  the  period  having  survived  till  the 
eleventh  dynasty,  B.C.  2380,  and  the  tomb  of 
Drah-abu  ’1  Neggah,  when  the  sepulchres 
assume  under  that  dynasty  another  type; 
the  open  chamber  or  chapel  was  also  the 
sepulchral  one  for  the  coffin,  and  this  chamber 
was  sometimes  a rock  one,  or  speos,  or  a 
pyramid,  or  a pyramid  placed  on  a square 
base.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
period  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  is  the  appearance 
of  the  proto-Doric  column  in  the  open  rock  tombs 
of  Beni  Hassan.  It  is  the  first  step  in  advance  of 
the  square  pillar  or  pilaster,  derived  as  it  is  sup- 
posed from  the  upright  block  left  in  the  quarries 
to  support  the  masses  left  above  and  imitated 
on  the  pillars  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  Empire. 
In  fact,  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  the  outer 
wall  of  the  so-called  mastaba  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  is  replaced  by  an  open  fa9ade  con- 
sisting of  columns  and  a cornice,  being  the  step 
to  a portico  with  columns  in  antis.  Perhaps,  as 
Lepsius  conjectures,  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
additional  light  to  pass  from  this  portico  into 
the  adjacent  chambers  suggested  the  reducing 
the  four  sides  of  the  old  pillars,  and  cutting 
them  with  eight  facets  instead  of  four  sides,  so 
that  it  presented  sixteen  sides,  and  approached 
a cylindrical  shaft,  not  continued,  indeed,  to  the 


top  of  the  column,  and  the  rectangular  uortion 
left  of  the  pilaster  constituted  the  abacus.  The 
first  improvement  was  the  commencement  of 
flutings  produced  by  slightly  hollowing  each  side, 
and  sharpening  the  edges.  When  the  sides  were 
not  fluted  the  flat  surfaces  were  used  for  painted 
or  sculptured  inscriptions,  which  are  found  on 
these  so-called  proto-Doric  columns  at  Karnak 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
proto-Doric  column  was  derived  from  trimmed 
trunks  of  trees,  for  Egypt  was  deficient  in  wood, 
and  did  not  employ  it  for  architecture  at  the 
earliest  period,  the  monuments  being  of  the 
hardest  stone  and  the  finest  masonry,  so  that 
the  column  was  derived  from  necessities  of 
masonry,  not  imitations  of  woodwork.  Un- 
fortunately, beyond  the  general  resemblance 
to  Doric  architecture  in  the  columns,  ar- 
chitrave, and  triglyphs,  the  columns  of  this 
period  and  type  offer  no  particular  interest,  or 
can  bo  considered  a special  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, and  their  early  disappearance  and  discon- 
tinuance shows  that  they  never  attained  any 
further  development.  The  mention  of  architec- 
ture in  the  texts  of  the  period  sometimes  occurs, 
as  in  the  instructions  of  Amenemhat  I.,  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  in  which  he  says, — “ I built 
myself  a house  adorned  with  gold,  its  roof  was  | 
painted  blue,  the  walls  in  it  and  the  passages  1 
are  of  stone  joined  with  cramps,  the  bolts  are  of 
the  metal  called  men.  There  are  many  devices 
of  passages  in  it.  I alone  know  how  to  find 
his  grace,  so  that  no  one  knows  it  except  thee.”  | 
This  expression  would  appear  to  refer  to  the 
Labyrinth  or  a similar  construction,  although 
the  general  opinion  is  that  this  building  was 
erected  by  the  later  kings  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty.  No  building  of  the  kind,  however, 
remains  to  attest  the  construction  except  the 
ruins  of  the  Labyrinth  at  Crocodilopolis.  A 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  569,  dated  in 
the  reign  of  Amenemhat  II.,  for  the  sake  of 
Saenhathar,  mentions  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
pyramid  of  a monarch  named  Ameni.  “ They 
cause  me,”  he  says,  “ to  the  pyramid  called  Khorp 
of  the  monarch  Ameni, — may  he  live  for  ever, — 
to  get  made  fifteen  columns  of  long  lasting 
stone.”  It  came  to  pass  that  the  restoration  of 
what  was  thrown  down  was  completed  in  three 
months.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  about 
the  word  “ column,”  as  it  may  be  read  fifteen 
statues  of  hard  stone,  and  the  time  specified. 
It  was  either  “its  columns”  or  “its  statues”; 
but  in  what  manner  these  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  pyramid  s does  not  appear,  except  that, 
as  Mariette  states,  each  pyramid  had  a mortuary 
chapel  placed  on  its  east  side,  and  columns  and 
statues  may  have  formed  part  of  it.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  only  columns 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty  were  proto-Doric,  for 
although  they  are  striking  from  their  appear- 
ance, others  were  used  even  as  early  as  the 
fourth  dynasty,  B.C.  2840,  when  the  normal 
form  was  the  pilaster.  A shrine  of  that 
period,  figured  in  Lepsius,  Denkmaeler  Abth.  ii., 
pi.  14,  has  columns  apparently  of  wood,  mere 
poles,  surmounted  by  what  appear  to  be 
bucrania,  or  ox-heads,  and  has  an  architrave 
ornamented  with  drops  and  squares.  As  early 
as  the  sixth  dynasty  columns  are  represented 
with  the  lotus  and  bud  capital,  at  Saniet  el 
Meitin,  Lepsius,  Abth.  ii.,  bl.  Ill,  c,  and  it 
was  from  the  lotus  capital  and  its  transitions 
that  the  Ionic  volute  was  subsequently  derived. 
But  the  column,  in  shape  of  a sheaf  of  plants 
of  the  papyrus  tied  together,  appears  at  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  B.C.  2380,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  again  was  derived  from  the  old  orna- 
ment already  mentioned,  so  often  repeated  in 
the  panelled  decoration  of  two  papyrus  flowers, 
their  stems  tied  together  close  under  the  flower, 
so  that  they  curve  inversely  from  each  other. 
In  the  adaptation  of  the  papyrus  to  the  column, 
then,  the  shaft  is  reeded,  and  consists  of  a 
bundle  of  papyrus  plants  tied  close  under  the 
buds  with  five  bands,  and  is  evidently  a develop- 
ment of  these  blown  flowers  united  inversely 
with  two  bands,  and  the  whole  column  repre- 
sents, with  all  its  reeded  stems  and  capital, 
one  stem  and  bud  of  the  papyrus,  into  which 
the  others  are  moulded.  These  columns  are 
truncated  at  the  base,  and  have  the  capitals  and 
abaci  square,  by  no  means  presenting  the  solidity 
of  the  proto-Doric,  but  yet  in  the  earliest  exam- 
ples nearly  bo,  consisting  of  five  reedings,  and  the 
whole  placed  on  a circular  base,  like  the  proto- 
Doric.  The  bands  by  which  the  stems  were  sup- 
posed to  be  bound  were  depicted  by  broad  bands 
of  colour  at  Beni  Hassan,  blue  upon  a brownish 
yellow  ground  ; at  the  apex  of  the  column  the 
ends  of  the  five  ties  which  confined  the  cluster 


to  form  the  capital,  were  represented, 
nected  with  the  proto-Doric  style  in  Egypt 
antefixal  ornament ; for  in  the  tombs  of 
Hassan  (Lepsius,  Denkm.  ii.,  bl.  126),  the: 
a frieze  of  ornaments  commonly  know 
skhakar,  and  generally  supposed  to  represen 
mastsand  streamers  planted  in  front  of  Egy 
temples.  These  objects,  which  resembl 
shape  an  inverted  vase,  have  each  at  the  l 
end  antefixal  ornaments  of  five  leaves  is 
from  them,  and  anticipate  by  centuries 
Greek  antefixal  ornaments  and  those  d 
Assyrians,  from  which  the  Greek  are  supi 
to  have  been  derived.  As  to  the  Egy 
semi-cylindrical  moulding  of  this  and  a 
period,  they  were  simply  ornamented  c 
square  compartments  and  diagonals,  or  diaj 
passing  from  one  compartment  to  the  othi 
zigzag  lines,  while  the  panels  of  walli 
interiors  were,  to  judge  from  the  wooden  t 
and  tombs  of  this  early  period,  diapered; 
panels,  chequers,  diamond-shaped  ornai 
and  squares,  connected  with  each  other,  b 
the  sculptures  in  relief  or  intaglio,  colon 
brilliant  hues,  with  all  their  details,  , 
entered  so  extensively  into  the  archite 
decorations  of  the  age.  Even  the  bordei 
present  striking  and  curious  peculiarity 
one  represents  a chain  pattern  of  hexagons 
instead  of  the  usual  squares  and  diagonalf 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  is  to  show  t 
was  principally  from  Egypt  that  Greek' 
tecture  derived  its  details,  and  that  he: 
the  centre  of  architectural  civilisation,  i 
the  architecture  is  connected  the  sep> 
tablets  of  the  period,  which  often  repre 
the  doors  in  use,  with  the  peculiar  convex 
of  palm-leaves  and  semi-cylindrical  mott 
while  the  obelisks,  which  afterwards  bea 
important  a feature  of  Egyptian  art,  began 
Usertesen  I.,  B.C.  2370,  to  be  placed  bef- 
temples  as  well  as  the  tombs,  and  the  r 
ing  one  of  this  dynasty  at  Heliopolis, 
was  called  Annu,  “ the  city  of  columns,”, 
place  of  Ben  ben,  “the  pyramidions”  or 
obelisks  show  that  under  the  so-calh1 
Empire  terminated  the  sepulchral  use  o 
objects,  to  which  reference  will  be  subse; 
made  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  fc 
Unfortunately,  except  the  commenceme| 
few  shrines,  little  remains  to  show  the  ft' 
the  temples  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  ill 
columns  found  of  the  proto-Doric  style  att|j- 
and  elsewhere  prove  that  the  style  was  osefr 
the  same  as  in  the  tombs.  The  early:1 
had  columns,  walls,  pylons,  and  obeli: 
same  as  in  the  middle  empire.  The 
houses,  of  whioh  there  are  no  remain 
also  probably  the  same,  and  rock  tomb! 
vated  as  speoi,  with  figures  in  relief  at  t, 
of  the  doors,  suggested  such  later  w 
Abusimbel. 


LIFTING  APPLIANCES  FOR  BUIE 
PURPOSES. 


Any  one  who  has  lived  North  of  th» 
for  a length  of  time  must  have  been  s) 
the  different  way  in  which  Scottish  bur 
to  work  as  compared  with  their  brother! 
in  England.  In  Scotland  the  unit  1 
scaffolding  raised  to  provide  a resting, 
the  mason  and  his  materials  is  the 
trestle.  After  the  first  few  courses  ha.j 
raised  to  a height  at  which  it  is  inconveti 
work,  a series  of  stools  are  placed  al 
walls  on  the  inside  of  the  building  wh 
course  of  construction,  and  these,  being 
with  planks,  afford  the  support  of  a sect 
form,  from  which  additional  courses  arr 
In  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  thl 
generally  so  arranged  that  two  tiers  of  > 
trestles,  the  upper  one  resting  upon  the  i< 
provided  by  the  lower,  are  sufficient  1 
the  work  of  the  mason  to  the  level  of 
floor,  where  the  beams  or  joists  provide 
ing-place  for  the  stools  previously  e 
beneath.  The  unfinished  staircase  or  ai 
apartment,  as  a rule,  admits  of  an  arrai 
of  inclined  planes  formed  of  battensil 
from  one  landing  to  another  that  B 
small  works  for  the  conveyance  of  mat 
the  upper  courses  on  the  backs  of  labouj 
Constructively,  there  is  a good  deal  t’,i 
in  favour  of  the  Northern  system,  as  I 
platform  passes  completely  round  the:j 
on  the  inside,  and  is  commonly  wider  ti 
staging  of  poles  usually  employed  in  *"f 


J r~v --  riJ 

from  the  outside.  The  habit  which  tn . if 
have  acquired  of  building  from  the  nfnEl 
certainly  many  advantages  when  appty 
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>n  of  tall  chimney-stalks,  because  it  enables 
ilder  to  save  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
ig  an  outside  scaffolding.  The  operation, 
3t laud,  for  all  ordinary  chimney-stalks, 
is  those  which  are  used  by  manufacturers 
j.lly,  after  the  first  few  courses,  is  ordi- 
conducted  by  one  mason  or  bricklayer, 
icends  from  course  to  course  on  the  inside, 
ted  upon  a platform  carried  by  wooden 
diich  he  builds  into  the  wall  at  intervals, 
rhich  are  afterwards  sawn  off.  This 

I has  hitherto  been  little  employed  in 
id,  but  upon  its  introduction  in  the 
n of  a gas-work  chimney  in  a county 
lot  100  miles  from  London  three  or  four 
igo,  there  was  enough  notice  taken  of  it 
local  newspapers  to  show  that  the  plan 
t only  new,  but  of  unusual  interest  in  the 
t. 

within  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
sour  of  the  hodman  was  the  only  means 
ile  in  Scotland  for  raising  materials  to 
rel  of  the  different  courses  of  buildings 
their  construction,  and  when  specially 
weights  had  to  be  raised,  such  as  iron 
and  girders,  the  temporary  appliances  of 
and  tackle  were  commonly  employed. 
<s  it  was  the  constantly  increasing  use  of 
masses  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  which 
itractors  to  adopt  a cheaper  and  more 
t apparatus  than  that  referred  to ; but 
r this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certain 
mprovements  have  been  very  rapidly 
3.  No  doubt,  the  economy  effected  by 
of  mechanical  power,  and  especially  the 
ction  of  steam  as  a prime  mover,  must 
een  a great  incentive  to  master  builders 
iway  with  manual  labour  as  much  as 
j ; and  this,  probably,  more  than  any  other 
has  led  to  the  advances  which  have 
ade. 

II  large  building  contracts  undertaken  in 
noipal  towns  of  Scotland,  the  erection  of 
aratus  for  lifting  the  materials  is  one  of 
it  preliminary  operations,  and  it  is  often 

its  place  and  made  use  of  before  the 
iions  have  reached  the  level  of  the 
The  practice  in  Glasgow  is  further 
ad  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  there  that 
tern  is  carried  out  in  its  greatest  perfec- 

lse  of  lifting-appliances  for  building  ope- 
is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  is  certain 
,e  Romans  frequently  employed  a me- 
,1  apparatus  for  this  purpose ; and  as  it 

0 doubt,  used  with  the  object  of  saving 
it  may  be  said  that  in  this  respect  they 

a advance  of  much  of  the  practice  which 
9 in  England  at  the  present  day.  One 
e which  they  used  consisted  of  a great 
constructed  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
wheel  of  a squirrel-cage,  in  which  the 
power  was  applied  from  the  inBide  by 
of  slaves.  In  running  up  the  descending 
the  wheel  they  kept  up  the  requisite 
motion.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  any 
ty  of  the  details  of  this  apparatus,  but 
«s  evidence  to  show  that  in  lifting  blocks 
tie  the  clips  still  commonly  used  were 
ed  by  the  Romans ; and  not  only  so,  but 
ley  were  kept  in  their  place  by  means  of 
me  kind  of  holes  which  are  still  chipped 

1 ends  or  sides  of  the  stones  for  the  pur- 
’ giving  a catch  to  the  claws. 

i means  of  attaching  the  hoisting- chains 
pes  to  the  weight  required  to  be 
d still  prevails  among  our  own  builders, 

8 cannot  look  upon  the  wheel  and  the  gangs 
es  as  anything  but  a very  unwieldy  appa- 
ll and  one  that  is  certainly  not  likely  ever 
Adopted  again. 

joining  to  the  more  modern  substitutes  for 
HI  labour,  we  find  that  almost  no  improve- 
Bieems  to  have  been  made  upon  this  anti- 
fo-  invontion  of  the  Romans  for  many 
3 ies.  It  is  to  the  period  of  the  great  in- 
fyl  revolution  which  followed  upon  the 
Section  of  the  steam  engine,  that  we  must 
&'r  the  first  great  improvements  that  were 
*4 upon  more  primitive  appliances.  The 
JjQt  necessity  which  then  arose  for  moving 
weights  from  place  to  place  within  a 
M area  mnst  have  pressed  hardly  upon 
Wy  engineers,  and  been  a source  of  con- 
&Ple  expense.  This  occurred  to  a great 
ia  erecting-shops,  but  still  more  in  the 
*-jy  where  the  conveyance  of  molten  metal 
iV;he  cupola  furnace  to  the  moulds  is  an 
Eiion  that  needs  to  be  carried  on  with  pre- 
* and  rapidity.  Among  the  innumerable 
l.ions  of  the  present  century  for  the  saving 


of  labour,  we  accordingly  find  that  cranes  hold 
an  important  place,  and  among  these  foundry 
cranes  have  always  been  prominent.  In  a large 
foundry  the  difficulty  of  conveying  great  masses 
of  molten  metal  from  the  furnace  to  a distance 
beyond  the  reach  of  a Bingle  crane  was  overcome 
for  many  years  by  an  arrangement  by  which 
one  crane  took  up  the  load  of  another,  so  that 
the  object  was  attained  by  swinging  the  metal 
to  the  full  extent  of  both.  The  roof  of  the 
foundry  under  this  system  required  to  be  con- 
structed of  strong  beams,  to  which  were  attached 
the  sockets  in  which  the  cranes  were  swung, 
and  these  were  so  placed  that  the  circumference 
of  one  reached  to  that  of  the  other.  As  the  jibs 
of  these  early  cranes  were  fixed,  forming  an 
angle  with  the  horizontal  beam  at  the  top,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  an  appliance  by  whioh 
the  suspended  weight  could  be  travelled  along 
the  horizontal  beam,  and  thus  entailed  a great 
amount  of  mechanical  detail,  more  especially 
when  steam  was  employed  as  the  motive  power. 
It  can  be  well  understood,  then,  that  although 
these  old  foundry-cranes  were  a great  improve- 
ment upon  previous  practice,  they  had  many 
disadvantages.  The  necessity  for  having  two 
or  more  to  carry  the  same  weight  from  ene 
end  of  a foundry  to  another,  was  an  obvious 
source  of  expense  both  in  working  and  in  first 
cost,  while  the  space  occupied  by  the  founda- 
tions of  the  cranes  frequently  required  to  be 
very  heavy,  and  occupied  portions  of  the  foundry 
floor,  which  were  the  most  valuable  for  casting. 
The  introduction  of  the  travelling-crane,  in 
which  the  weights  could  be  moved  in  all 
directions  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  build- 
ing without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  operations  of  moulding,  soon  proved 
so  superior  to  the  old  apparatus  that  it 
rapidly  superseded  it.  But,  although  the  jib- 
crane  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  the 
erecting  - shop  and  the  foundry,  an  important 
modification  of  its  original  form  soon  led  to  its 
extensive  adoption  among  builders,  contractors, 
and  especially  quarrymen.  This  improvement 
consisted  in  making  the  jib  movable  in  a vertical 
as  well  as  a horizontal  direction,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  derrick- crane.  Instead  of  travel- 
ling the  weight  to  be  lifted  along  a fixed  beam 
so  as  to  reduce  the  radius  of  the  swing,  as  was 
done  in  the  old  foundry-cranes,  the  jib  itself  is 
moved  vertically,  and,  although  in  carrying  out 
this  operation,  the  height  at  which  the  weight 
is  suspended  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  angle 
through  which  the  jib  is  elevated  or  depressed, 
this  difference  is  so  readily  adjustable  by  the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  hoisting  chain 
that  there  is  no  practical  inconvenience  arising 
from  it.  The  mechanical  arrangements  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  jib  are  very  much 
simpler  than  those  required  for  travelling  the 
weight  along  a fixed  horizontal  beam,  and  this 
simplicity  has  helped  greatly  towards  the  ex- 
tension of  its  use,  instead  of  the  older 
arrangement.  In  situations  where  the  distance 
to  which  materials  have  to  be  moved  does  not 
exceed  the  radius  of  the  crane,  and  where  the 
space  it  occupies  is  not  of  importance,  the 
derrick-crane  is  a cheaper  and  more  reliable 
appliance  than  any  other.  For  building  pur- 
poses the  travelling- crane  is  unwieldy,  and  what 
becomes  of  advantage  in  the  interior  of  a 
foundry  is  generally  a source  of  trouble  and 
inconvenience  in  the  erection  of  masonry. 
Where  the  rails  upon  which  a travelling-crane 
are  supported  can  be  run  parallel  to  the  walls 
of  an  interior,  there  is  no  interruption  to  the 
floor  space,  but  such  conditions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  impracticable  in  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  builder.  Not  only  is  the  neoessary 
staging  for  carrying  the  rails  expensive,  but  it 
generally  comes  foul  of  some  part  of  the  build- 
ii_g.  It  is  different,  however,  with  a derrick- 
crane,  which,  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
operations,  swings  clear  of  all  obstructions,  and 
is  capable  of  embracing  an  area  that  can  com- 
mand all  the  walls  of  a building  up  to  100  ft. 
square.  _ 

It  will  be  well  now  to  turn  again  to  the  habit 
already  referred  to  of  the  Scotch  masons  in  build- 
ing from  the  inside.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  to  this  practice  that  the  extensive  introduc- 
tion of  the  derrick-crane  must  be  attributed. 
In  order  to  do  the  same  work  from  the  outside 
four  cranes  would  be  necessary  ; that  is,  one  to 
command  each  of  the  four  walls  of  a building, 
supposing  it  to  be  square.  Even  with  such  a 
number  the  interior  part  of  the  building  where 
the  derrick-crane  is  usually  placed  could  hardly 
be  reached.  Suoh  a system  would  not  only  incur 
four  times  the  expense  both  of  erection  and 


working,  but  it  is  obviously  impracticable  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances.  For  instance,  in  a 
street  it  could  not  be  carried  out  at  all.  The 
use  of  the  travelling-crane  has  therefore  become 
the  only  alternative  where  the  system  of  build- 
ing from  the  outside  is  employed,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  limited  area  to  whioh  such  a 
mechanical  appliance  is  applicable  is  given  in 
the  case  of  the  Grand  Hotel  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Charing-cross.  There  the  cost  of 
the  framing  necessary  for  carrying  the  rails 
upon  which  the  travelling-crane  is  supported  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  a large  steam 
derrick,  including  its  foundations,  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  one  is  capable  of  doing  fully  three 
times  the  work  of  the  other.  In  Glasgow  the  use 
of  the  derrick-crane  is  so  extensive  that  a cer- 
tain amount  of  carelessness  in  erecting  and  work- 
ing it  has  crept  in,  so  that  several  accidents 
havo  been  the  consequence.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, these  are  attributable  to  causes  that  were 
avoidable.  Sometimes  the  fault  has  been  dis- 
covered in  an  overloaded  chain,  or  one  that  has 
become  worn;  in  other  cases  from  “kinks”  in 
the  chain,  which  briug  excessive  strains  upon 
the  links  affected  by  them.  On  several  occa- 
sions damage  to  life  and  limb  has  followed  upon 
the  falling  of  a jib  through  the  inefficiency  of 
the  “pawl”  arrangement,  which  keeps  the  jib 
drum  stationary  in  one  direction  ; but  such  mis- 
haps are  easily  insured  against  by  ordinary  car© 
and  a proper  construction  of  the  parts.  Cer- 
tainly, any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  derrick-cranes  are  erected  in 
Scotland,  sometimes  at  a height  that  raises  the 
top  of  the  jib  to  an  elevation  of  about  150  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  cannot  but  con- 
trast the  practice  favourably  with  the  hod-man 
or  even  the  travelling-crane.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  if  the  advantages  arising  from  its  use 
are  sufficient  to  lead  to  an  alteration  in  the 
methods  of  building  at  present  prevailing  in 
England ; but  they  are  so  great  that  many  con- 
tractors might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
modify  their  practice  so  as  to  make  derrick- 
cranes  more  available  than  they  are  under  the 
existing  system. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE* 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  M.  BARRY,  R.A. 

ITALIAN  GOTHIC  IN  SECULAR  BUILDINGS. 

In  my  last  lecture  we  examined  some  of  the 
principles  which  actuated  the  architectural 
designers  of  Italy  in  dealing  with  the  style  com- 
monly termed  by  us  Italian  Gothic.  This,  we 
found,  was  rather  a mixture  of  styles,  than  a 
perfect  system  in  itself,  such  as  was  the  G.  thic 
architecture  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has'received  much 
attention  from  ourselves,  and  it  had  always 
been  previously  considered  an  imperfect  illus- 
tration of  Gothio  principles.  In  the  churches 
of  the  day,  the  architectnre  occupied  a position 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  sister  arts,  and 
failed  to  produce  the  effect  of  unity  and  gran- 
deur to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  more 
scientific  and  purely  architectural  work  of  the 
Northern  school  of  Gothic  architects.  The 
Italians  seemed,  indeed,  somewhat  half-hearted 
about  their  ecclesiastical  architecture  altogether, 
for  it  is  rare  to  find  a church  of  this  time  com- 
pleted from  the  original  design,  and  we  left,  as 
you  may  remember,  the  great  cathedral  of 
Florence,  with  its  unfinished  arcades  of  Arnolfo, 
waiting  for  its  completion,  in  another  style,  and 
by  other  hands. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  another 
part  of  the  subject,  by  inquiring  how  the  pointed 
architecture  of  Italy  was  applied  to  buildings 
other  than  churches.  The  state  of  civilisation 
to  which  Italy  had  attained,  during  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  splendid  palaces  erected  for 
civic  purposes,  and  even  for  private  residences. 
Of  such  buildings  are  the  town-halls  of  various 
cities,  and  the  palaces  of  Venice.  The  first 
class  illustrate  the  municipal,  and  the 
second  the  oligarchical  principle.  In  the  great 
cities,  the  public  service  was  already,  in  great 
measure,  controlled  by  popular  power,  and 
republics  became  the  nursing  mothers  of  art. 

Surprise  has  occasionally  been  expressed  at 
this  result,  but  it  will,  I think,  be  dissipated  by 
reflection.  It  is  natural  that  Democratic  com- 
munities, ruling  by.  and  for  the  people,  should 
witness  with  satisfaction  the  employment  of 

* Third  Lecture.  See  p.  171,  ante. 
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Public  funds  for  purposes  which  aim  at  giving 
pleasure  to  the  greatest  number. 

Architecture,  regarded  in  this  manner,  should 
be  the  most  popular  of  the  arts.  A great  build- 
ing, for  a public  purpose,  cannot  be  hidden.  It  is 
national  property,  and  under  proper  regulations 
the  humblest  citizen  has  a right  to  its  enjoy- 
ment. While  whole  treasuries  of  artistic  wealth 
may  lie  concealed  in  private  galleries  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  an  architectural  monument, 
such  as  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey,  is 
open  to  all,  and  our  public  collection  of  works 
of  art  is  rightly  called  a National  Gallery. 

Italy,  becoming  rich,  and  with  local  influ- 
ences intensifying  themselves  into  that  sort  of 
patriotism  which  seems  to  consist  of  hating 
your  neighbour,  and  trying  to  out-do  him, 
valued  art,  and  employed  it,  amongst  its  other 
resources.  By  its  aid,  each  city  was  proud  to 
hold  its  own,  and,  when  possible,  to  claim 
superiority  as  regarded  others. 

The  great  civic  works  were  constructed,  in 
the  main,  by  Republican  power,  or  by  those 
who,  like  despots  of  later  days,  have  been  con- 
tented to  be  tyrants  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  Democratic  spirit  in  Italy  was  thus 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  art,  and  it  may 
appear  strange  that  this  has  hardly  been  the 
case,  hitherto,  among  ourselves.  I am  not  talking 
politics,  and  may,  therefore,  explain  that  in 
using  the  term  Democratic  I do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  aB  intimating  preference,  or  blame,  of 
any  political  system.  I merely  refer  to  it  as  ex- 
pressing the  unquestionable  fact  of  the  increased, 
and  increasing,  power  of  the  people  over  their 
own  affairs,  which  all  modern  history  records. 

In  this  country,  the  change  has  been  none  the 
less  great,  because  gradual ; and  it  becomes  an 
interesting  question  whether  the  growth  of  those 
influences,  which  were  favourable  to  art  in  Italy, 
have  had  a similar  effect  in  our  own  country. 

The  answer  must,  I think,  be  in  the  negative. 
Not  that  any  opposite  result  has  been  attained ; 
but  that  it  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  to  ex- 
cite sufficiently  the  interest  of  ruling  Englishmen 
in  art  to  make  them  desirous  of  erecting  great 
architectural  monuments.  The  artistic  taste  of 
the  Italians  was  innate,  and  answered  readily  to 
external  suggestions.  With  us,  it  has  been  more 
a matter  of  individual  education,  culture  in  the 
case  of  the  few,  while  it  has  been  neglected  as 
an  element  of  national  prosperity.  It  has  not 
been  so  elsewhere.  Art  has  been  cultivated  by 
our  neighbours,  the  French,  not  only  from 
inborn  taste,  but  also  from  calculated  policy. 
We  are  now  complaining  of  foreign  rivalry  of 
trade,  and  calling  out  for  technical  education. 
Perhaps  it  may  at  length  dawn  upon  some  of 
our  rulers  that  an  educated  national  taste  may 
even  be  a matter  of  commercial  importance.* 

When  a public  feeling  for  art  is  weak,  the 
wealth  of  a nation  is  diverted  rather  to  selfish 
gratification,  than  to  the  public  gain.  Thus,  at 
the  late  Paris  Exhibition,  we  were  told  that  our 
foreign  friends  were  amazed  at  the  number  and 
costliness  of  the  works  of  architecture  in  the 
English  Department,  which  represented  private 
expenditure  for  individual  enjoyment. 

It  has  become  a commonplace  among  ourselves 


* I cannot  forbear  from  quoting  here,  from  an  article  which 
appeared  not  lon^  since  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  from 
its  correspondent  in  Paris,  with  whom  I leave  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  statementof  facts,  and  his  expressed  opinions. 
He  writes  : — “ What  a surprise  it  would  be  to  Pitt,  whose 
scorn  for  art  has  been  so  eloquently  described  by  Macaulay, 
could  he  have  read  the  report  of  M.  Antonin  Proust,  on 
the  ‘ Budget  des  Beaux  Arts.’  Pitt  refused  to  grant  public 
money  to  men  of  letters,  or  artists ; the  French  Govern- 
ment has  always  pursued  a different  policy,  and  a policy 
which  has  proved  remunerative.'' 

Then  follows  a list  of  the  chief  items  of  a total  vote  of 
about  220,000/.,  for  purposes  connected  with  art.  Among 
them  we  find  60,000/.  for  preserving  national  monuments, 
30,000/.  for  works  of  art  to  decorate  public  edifices,  6,000/! 
for  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  and  12,000/.  for  the 
National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  which  includes  among  its 
members  574  architects. 

"France,”  he  continues,  "spends  thus  annually  some 
220,000/.  on  matters  connected  with  art.  The  results  of 
this  expenditure  were  visible  at  the  recent  Exhibition 
they  are  visible  here  every  day,  no  matter  to  which  side 
you  turn- — visible  in  the  taste  with  which  women  dress, 
with  which  shops  are  arranged,  and  the  graceful  turn 
which  is  given  to  the  most  ordinary  article,  kverything 
one  sees  is  inviting.  The  restaurateur,  instead  of  piling 
up  in  his  window  huge  masses  of  raw  beef,  hams,  an3 
other  unsightly  objects,  after  the  English  fashion,  has  a 
glittering  fish  laid  out  on  a bed  of  parsley,  with  a fountain 
playing  over  it,  and  surrounded  by  fruit  artistically  ar- 
ranged. I remember  at  a Parliamentary  inquiry  under  the 
Empire,  a French  workman  was  asked  his  opinion  about 
English  files.  He  said  that  the  English  files  were  the 
better  of  the  two,  but  were  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
therefore  French  files  were  preferred.  I heard  a similar 
remark  about  pickles.  English  pickles  are  excellent,  but 
they  are  crammed  anyway  into  an  ungainly  bottle.  French 
pickles  catch  the  eye,  being  arranged  with  taste  in  grace- 
ful bottles.  When  art  descends  to  files  and  pickles  its  im- 
portance in  higher  spheres  may  be  easily  inferred.” 


that  our  public  buildings  are  to  be  stinted,  and 
those  which  are  now  in  progress  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  is,  indeed,  becoming  the 
practice  of  the  State  to  exclude  architects 
altogether  from  any  but  the  very  largest  public 
works,  and  a doubtful  economy  is  more  esteemed 
than  architectural  excellence. 

The  most  important  civic  edifice  erected  in 
our  own  time  has  undoubtedly  been  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  This  was  a work  extending  over 
some  twenty  years,  requiring  the  best  part  of 
the  life  and  energies  of  its  architect.  I will  not 
now  speak  of  its  architectural  merits,  nor  am  I 
about  to  discuss  the  views  of  those  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  declare  it  to  be  the  most  successful 
result  of  the  Gothic  revival ; nor  the  judgment  of 
others,  who  hold  a diametrically  contrary  opinion. 
I wish  to  refer  to  it  only  as  one  of  our  greatest 
public  monuments.  It  is  a building  which 
provides  for  the  highest  business  of  the  country. 
The  monarch  addresses,  from  the  throne,  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  through 
them,  the  listening  world.  The  so-called  private 
business  of  the  country,  business  affecting  the 
comfort  of  the  nation,  and  the  expenditure  of 
millions  upon  millions,  is  transacted  within  it3 
committee-rooms.  Some  of  the  highest  officers 
of  the  Commonwealth  reside  in  it.  Taking  the 
building  as  a whole,  there  is  no  spot  in  the 
empire  of  equal  interest.  In  this  case,  if  in  no 
other,  we  might  have  thought  that  considera- 
tions of  expenditure  might  well  have  been  made 
subservient  to  efficiency  and  to  artistic  conside- 
rations, and  yet  people  are  for  ever  talking  of 
the  cost  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  rather  than 
of  their  artistic  merits  or  defects. 

On  the  question  of  expense,  the  common 
assertion  is  that  it  cost  two  millions.  Two 
millions,  expended  in  twenty  years, — a hundred 
thousand  a year  out  of  an  annual  expenditure  of 
80  millions,  for  housing  the  Legislature  of  a great 
Empire, — about  the  same  sum  which  our  neigh- 
bours the  French  have  spent,  with  a cosur 
Idger,  in  as  many  months,  on  the  evanescent 
splendours  of  a Great  Exhibition,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  almost  equal  outlay  on  their  new  Opera- 
house.  Two  millions, — a third  part  of  the  sum 
expended  in  preparation,  at  the  first  whisper  of 
war, — a fraction  of  the  cost  of  a single  ironclad 
squadron. 

In  truth,  the  building  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  designed  by  the  architect,  did 
not  cost  two  millions,  but  the  assertion  has 
been  so  often  made,  that  by  repeated  itera- 
tion, it  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  correct.  Be 
it  less  or  more,  the  great  question  with  respect 
to  such  a national  monument  should,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  have  been,  rather,  "Is  it  good?”  than 
“ What  has  it  cost  ?”  * 

When  we  contemplate  the  noble  remains  of 
ancient  art,  we  cannot  for  a moment  doubt  that 
the  one  idea  present  to  the  mind  of  every  great 
artist  has  been  to  do  his  best,  to  put  his  whole 
soul  into  his  work,  and  to  exact,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  perfection  from  all  ho  employed,  apart 
from  pecuniary  considerations. 

The  period  of  the  Renaissance  now  under 
examination  was  a time  of  transition  from 
ecclesiastical  to  civil  polity.  The  Gothic  of  the 
North  had  found  its  strongest  support  in  the 
Mediaeval  Church.  The  burghers  and  citizens 
of  the  South  had  advanced  further  along  the 
road  of  political  freedom,  and  the  architectural 
result  was  the  erection  of  the  noble  civic  and 
secular  buildings  of  Italy. 

In  all  important  Italian  cities  we  find  such 
monuments,  vieing  with,  and  often  surpassing  the 
churches.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Florence,  the 
secular  buildings  are  even  palaces,  and  in  all, 
as  at  Siena,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Piacenza,  Cre- 
mona, Como,  and  elsewhere,  the  Town-hall,  as 
we  may  call  it,1  asserted  the  importance  of  the 
civic  rulers.  We  find  it,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  dignified  in  its  architec- 
ture with  its  characteristic  bell-tower  or  cam- 
panile, the  symbol  of  power  in  Medimval  days. 
The  liberty  to  erect  such  a tower  or  belfry  was 
everywhere  highly  prized  as  a sign  of  inde- 
pendence, and  we  know  that  this  was  the  case 
in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  in  the  “Free 
Towns”  founded  in  France  by  our  own  King 

* Those  who  care  to  see  what  the  cost  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  designed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  really  was, 
can  do  so  by  referring  to  the  Life  of  the  Architect,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Barry.  They  will  find  that  the  sum  of  two  millions, 
often  so  hastily  assumed  to  have  been  expended  by  the 
architect,  can  only  be  made  up  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  the 
building  large  sums  for  furniture,  purchase  of  property, 
and  other  purposes.  Great  expenditure  was  also  caused 
by  costly  and  abortive  schemes  of  ventilation,  for  which  Sir 
C.  Barry  was  not  only  not  responsible,  but  which  were 
carried  out  and  altered  again  and  again,  in  epite  of  his 
protests. 


Edward  I.,  as  well  as  in  the  prosperous  cc 
mercial  cities  of  Belgium,  and  the  more  stat 
capitals  of  the  Italian  states,  with  which 
are  now  chiefly  concerned. 

Apart  from  their  special  significance,  i 
Italian  Gothic  campaniles  must  be  deen 
rather  interesting  than  admirable,  in 
architectural  sense.  Rising  straight  from 
ground  without  buttresses  or  breaks,  usua 
plain,  and  destitute  alike  of  ornament  and 
light  and  shade,  a well-designed  upper  st< 
is  but  a poor  compensation  for  so  much  eff< 
exerted  for  so  small  a result.  The  Italian  tow 
may  perhaps  serve  as  models  for  lighthouses 
chimneys;  but  they  cannot,  in  my  judgment, 
allowed  for  one  moment  to  cast  into  the  shf 
the  merits  of  our  own  Mediaeval  towers  s 
spires.  In  the  plains  of  Italy,  they  had  a spei 
justification,  serving  both  as  watch-towers  t 
guides,  as  well  as  indicating  the  power  ; 
authority  of  the  cities  in  which  they  were  plac 

In  the  wars  of  the  factions  which  tore  It 
asunder,  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  in  turn  assi 
ing  the  mastery,  there  was  little  safety  onto 
the  cities.  Rural  domestic  tranquillity  wa 
blessing  not  yet  to  be  enjoyed,  and  caret 
State  thus  became  the  heritage  of  the  citize: 

Public  life,  consequently,  had  great  intei 
for  the  Italians,  and  this  sentiment  influen 
their  architecture,  leading  them  to  give  imp 
ance  to  their  public  buildings.  In  reviews 
on  former  occasions,  the  progress  of  Got 
architecture  in  England,  I noticed  the  dev& 
ments  which  were  successively  introduced , 
tending  to  the  increase  of  domestic  enjoym; 
To  the  rude  Saxon  Hall,  which  was  the  w 
dwelling,  and  in  which  the  inmates  not  only, 
and  drank,  but  lived  and  slept,  additions  vi 
made,  first  of  a few  rooms,  and  then  of  e:> 
buildings,  until  the  Hall  became  a mere  feaf» 
of  the  whole  structure,  to  which,  neverthelf 
it  often  still  continued  to  give  its  name. 
found,  as  you  may  perhaps  remember,  son,! 
our  most  interesting  illustrations  of  Enlil 
architecture  in  domestic  buildings  ; while,  H 
from  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  renr  i 
the  structures  erected  for  public  purposes  :jj 
neither  numerous  nor  important;  nor  ijj 
they  compare  with  contemporary  or  neighbj 
ing  examples  elsewhere;  as,  for  example  id 
the  beautiful  Town-halls  of  the  Low  Couutid 

The  progress  of  architecture  thus  came,  J 
us,  to  be  associated  with  the  importance! 
comfort  of  the  individual,  while  with  the  ItslJ 
it  merged  the  latter,  in  the  corporate  imponJ 
of  society. 

The  causes  of  this  difference  may  prol  j 
be  sought  in  deep  variations  of  national  ij 
racter  which  exist  to  our  own  day.  Indivl  y 
liberty  is  the  much-prized  inheritance  oltj 
Englishman,  who  leaves  to  others  the  weal 
of  equality,  and  the  assertion  of  the  imporil 
of  the  community.  We  know  how  oftentJ 
said  of  a man  that  he  is  seen  best  at  homeij 
the  luxury  of  domesticity  is  to  be  found  ql 
greatest  completeness  amongst  us. 

The  care  and  devotion  given  in  Italy  tyl 
great  civic  buildings  for  the  public  use,  hal:  , 
but  little  counterpart  in  this  country,  an;'  , 
attention  paid  to  domestic  comfort  ami  s 
ourselves  has  led  rather  to  individual  selfislffl 
than  to  any  great  evidences  of  public  spiiifl 
regard  to  architecture.  The  important  ^ 
costly  works  which  history  will  associate, si; 
the  nineteenth  century  have  been  for  thetjl 
part  carried  out  by  trading  companies  i;r« 
pursuit  of  gain,  while  expenditure  withoufcifj 
has  been  forthcoming  for  private  objects,  ijfl 

The  civic  buildings  of  Italy  have  thus  ai  m 
rest  apart  from[their  architecture,  and  mailt . 
every  sense,  a time  of  transition.  The  gi  tjc 
characteristics  of  their  design  do  not  mate..:: 
differ  from  those  noticed,  in  the  last  lectdel 
respect  of  Italian  Gothic  work  generally.  tU 
horizontal  principle  is,  however,  more  ms-  9 
and  the  approach  to  Classicalism  somi  ja 
nearer  than  in  ecclesiastical  examples.  kfl 

The  Gothic  palaces  of  Venice  are  all  m tfC 
less  affected  by  the  same  influences,  whichwfi 
to  give  to  the  Renaissance  its  approaiqi 
victory,  and  the  latter  style  thus  becat«9d 
many  instances,  based  upon  a logical  ded<  6 
from  principles,  already,  more  or  lesB,  adni.c  , 

Thus,  the  Ducal  Palace  has  not,  at  leas;  J I 
Northern  eye,  the  effect  of  a Gothic  bul  a 
The  vertical  principle  is  altogether  absented 
in  its  place  we  have  a horizontalism  of  :>  e 
ment  as  marked  as  in  any  building  of  the  M 
sance,  such  as  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Bob'  j. 
Sansovino’s  beautiful  Library  of  St.  Mai'  .d 
Venice  itself. 
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i erection  of  the  Dncal  Palace  formed  an 
lin  Gothic  art  in  Venice,  and  stood  between 
jrlier  types  of  Byzantine  origin,  and  the 
Transitional  period,  which  ended  with 
Inaissance.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it, 
eed  of  Venetian  architecture,  without 
iig  of  Mr.  Buskin,  if  only  to  express 
to  him  for  his  devotion  to  the  subject, 
: the  valuable  essays,  and  beautiful  illus- 
s,  with  which  he  has  enriched  our 
3.  His  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
ucal  Palace,  and  his  depreciatory  esti- 
|)f  the  merits  of  the  Renaissance,  are  well 
I.  Enjoying  heartily,  as  all  must  do,  his 
:at  advocacy,  in  the  one  senso,  it  may  be 
ted  to  doubt,  if  he  has  been  able  to  do 
to  the  latter. 

i peculiar  charm  of  Venice  is  such  that 
impartiality  in  determining  the  rival  claims 
wo  schools,  as  there  exhibited,  is  difficult, 
[impossible.  The  buildings,  which  are 
I)  crowded  together,  in  and  around  the 
Sof  St.  Mark’s,  are  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
|cture  must  ever  be  affected  by  traditions 
liociations,  and  in  no  other  instance  is  this 
>'he  case,  than  in  that  famous  group,  bor- 
t unique  graces  from  Eastern,  as  well  as 
|n  art.  The  history  and  spirit  of  the  past 
;o  us,  from  Buch  monuments  of  former 
with  a romance  and  power  of  fascination 
wrests  the  voice  of  criticism, 
scarcely  fair,  therefore,  to  suggest  that, 
i drawings  and  pictures  of  the  Ducal 
I rather  than  of  Renaissance  designs,  are 
ade,  and  are  always  delightful,  this  is  a 
(for  doubting  the  merits  of  the  latter. 
Comparatively  modern  edifices  must,  of 
be  judged  in  their  architectural  merits 
part  from  any  halo  of  interesting  his- 
issociations. 

ke,  in  a former  lecture,  of  some  of  the 
ities  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  will 
■efore  go  over  the  same  ground  agaiu. 
it  to  say  that  we  find  in  it  the  same  half- 
ion of  Gothic  principles  which  has  been 
before,  as  characteristic  of  Italian 

ir  effects  may  be  observed  in  other 
and  even  at  Cremona,  where,  in  per- 
5 of  the  most  Gothic-looking  buildings, 
own-hall  or  civic  class,  in  Italy,  a free 
the  pointed  arch  is  balanced  by  the 
of  vortical  piers  or  buttresses,  and  by 
jngly  - marked  horizontalism  of  Btring 
lice. 

atter  feature  is,  indeed,  specially  sugges- 
a Classic  origin,  and  characteristic  of 
Gothic.  It  has  not,  indeed,  the  distinct 
s of  Roman  work,  nor  its  bold  projec- 
ith  the  consequent  strong  shadows.  It 
used,  usually,  of  groups  of  mouldings,  of 
;e  size  and  prominence,  suitable  to  con- 
n in  brick,  the  material  mostly  used, 
aents  of  regular  forms,  not  always 
.1  in  themselves,  are  arranged  in  horizontal 
if  ornament,  and  below  the  whole  we 
all  arches,  sometimes  simply  arranged 
chicolations,  and  at  other  times  inter- 
each  other.  The  cornices  thus  designed 
ously  based  upon  Classical  types,  varied 
tion,  according  to  the  material  employed, 
e found  running  round  the  tops  of  build- 
d up  the  sides  of  gables,  in  a manner 
u to  the  Gothic  architects  of  Europe 

Biature  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
tjlnglish  architectural  student  in  his  first 
i Venice,  is  the  tracery  of  the  Ducal 
Hand  of  the  later  buildings,  the  design  of 
"was  based  upon  it.  The  thick  and 
w construction  is  altogether  different  to 
Me  delicate  forms,  to  which  he  has  hitherto 
Scustomed. 

llorthern  architects  had  passed  from  the 
"jhape  first  to  groups  of  single  windows, 
*P  in  threes  and  fives,  as  at  the  Temple 
hpr  York  Minster,  and  afterwards  to  more 
Puted  designs.  Collecting  single  Avindows 
nj,  Pointed  arch,  they  next  pierced  the 
wices  with  circles,  and  other  geometrical 
Hautil  they  arrived  at  the  tracery,  so 
to  us  in  this  country.  In  Prance,  the 
fl  jidow  tracery  was  massive,  as  compared 
later  developments,  but  it  never  reached 
'^jity  of  the  Italian  examples.  The  con- 
nji  was  to  bo  found  in  the  Pointed  arched 
Wd  tracery  formed  the  filling  in  of  each 
itjt  might  be  removed,  and,  as  we  know, 
Muently  been  removed,  without  injury  to 
' ulity  of  the  building.  In  the  Perpen- 
wvindows,  indeed,  this  absence  of  con- 


structive importance  was  less  frequently  the 
case  than  in  the  earlier  styles,  for  at  this  time 
it  was  common  to  carry  the  mullions  up  to  the 
enclosing  arch,  and  not  only  to  the  springing  of 
the  aroh  as  had  been  previously  done.  These 
mullions  acted  in  such  oases  as  piers  or  columns, 
and  left  but  little  for  the  arch,  commonly  of  the 
four-centred  depressed  form,  to  support. 

In  Italy,  window  tracery  seems  to  have  been 
little  admired.  It  was  known,  indeed,  for  it  is 
found  in  various  places,  and  generally  in  its 
simplest  types.  We  may  see  it,  in  the  case  of 
the  nave  windows  at  Florence,  and  Giotto 
adopted  it  in  his  campanile  in  a more  elaborate 
manner,  as  did  the  architects  at  Lucca  and 
elsewhere.  When  the  Pointed  arch  was  adopted, 
however,  the  more  usual  course  was  to  use  rows 
of  single  openings,  separated  by  columns,  and 
fill  np  the  tympanum  of  the  arch  over  the 
windows. 

In  the  upper  arcades  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  the 
pointed  arch  is  altogether  suppressed,  and  the 
tracery  is  thick,  and  strong  enough  to  serve  as 
a constructional  feature,  performing  the  duty  of 
a support  to  the  structure  above. 

The  details  of  this  arcade,  and  also  of  the 
more  Gothic-looking  arches  of  the  ground-floor, 
are  so  beautiful  that  the  architectural  student 
is  tempted  to  overlook  all  defects,  and  we  have 
seen,  in  consequence,  tendencies  among  modern 
architects  to  copy  the  errors,  as  well  as  the 
beauties,  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  in  combination 
with  forms  of  Northern  Gothic,  often  not  very 
consistent  in  general  design. 

If,  however,  the  arcade  in  the  ground-floor,  with 
its  pointed  arches,  can  be  said  to  exhibit  a pure 
Gothic  character,  the  same  can  hardly  be  de- 
clared, in  respect  of  the  traceries  of  the  next 
story. 

If  we  recur  to  the  definition  of  Gothic,  as  an 
arched  style,  and  of  Classic  as  a lintel  style,  we 
shall  find,  on  examination,  that  these  thick  and 
simple  traceries  partake  more  of  the  latter, 
than  of  the  former  character. 

They  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure,  and  convey  the 
pressure,  as  equally  distributed  as  possible,  to 
the  oolumns  below,  all  of  which  are  of  equal 
size  [with  the  exceptions  of  the  corners],  and 
placed  at  moderate  distances  apart.  There 
is  no  thrust  of  arches  against  abutments, 
strengthened  by  means  of  piers,  or  buttresses, 
in  the  Gothic  manner. 

We  may  next  observe  that  the  arches  over 
the  columns  are  of  the  ogee  form,  a weak  type 
as  regards  its  power  of  support.  Above  and 
between  these  arches  we  have  a row  of  quatre- 
foils,  exactly  like  one  another,  and  arranged 
horizontally,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a 
level  carved  string-course. 

Regarding  the  elevation  as  a whole,  and  from 
some  distance,  the  entire  mass  of  this  tracery 
has  the  appearance  of  a horizontal  band  of  en- 
richment, such  as  might  be  presented  by  an 
ornamental  beam  built  into  the  wall.  It  is, 
indeed,  a beam,  or  lintel  of  perforated  stone,  or 
rather  marble,  laid  upon  numerous  supports,  to 
which  it  communicates  the  strain  of  supporting 
the  solid  walls  erected  upon  it. 

If  you  consider  the  string-course  above  as 
the  upper  flange  of  such  a beam  or  lintel,  and 
a line,  drawn  level  with  the  top  members  of  the 
capitals,  as  the  lower  flange,  you  will  find  that 
the  strains  between  the  two  flanges  pass  through 
the  solid  members  of  the  tracery,  very  much  as 
they  do  through  the  braces  and  struts  of  an  iron 
trellis-beam,  arranged  at  an  angle  of  about  45° 
by  a modern  engineer.  It  having  been  found 
that  the  transmission  of  such  strains  had  a 
tendency  to  open  the  joints  of  the  masonry,  iron 
tie-rods  have  been  added  from  capital  to  capital, 
and  thus  the  type  of  the  lintel  construction  is 
fully  exemplified. 

We  see,  then,  in  these  traceries,  an  actual 
element  in  the  construction.  They  are  not  an 
application  of  ornamental  detail,  which  can  be 
withheld  or  added  at  will,  as  the  Northorn  Gothic 
architect  was  wont  to  do;  but  they  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  fabric,  and  take  an  im- 
portant share  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
building.  In  so  doing  they  ignore  the  arch,  and 
adopt  the  opposite  principle  of  horizontal  lintel 
construction. 

The  whole  arcade  is  very  beautiful,  and  so 
unlike  anything  in  our  architecture  here  that  it 
never  fails  to  charm  us,  and  it  is,  amongst  other 
things,  a remarkable  lesson  to  the  architect,  as 
to  the  disposition  of  light  or  shadow.  Assuming 
the  propriety  of  the  conception,  and  taking  the 
quatrefoils  of  the  tracery  as  forming  a level 
band  of  enrichment,  no  sculpture,  in  such  a posi- 


tion, would  produce  the  effect  of  these  simple 
forms,  with  square  edges, [displaying  themselves 
in  clear  cut  prominence  against  the  shadow 
behind  them.  We  must  ever  remember,  in 
thinking  out  our  ideas,  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider, not  how  to  make  a pretty  picture  our- 
selves of  our  own  design,  but  so  to  work  out 
the  same,  in  thickness,  as  well  as  elevation  ; in 
shadows,  as  well  as  in  surface  detail,  that  the 
building,  when  completed,  may  deserve  to  bo 
drawn  by  others,  who  may  pronounce  it  a picture 
indeed. 

Passing  from  the  arcades  to  the  other  portions 
of  the  elevations  of  the  Dncal  Palace,  we  find 
little  of  interest,  for  I cannot  but  think  that  the 
admiration  it  has  received,  has  been  due  to  its 
associations,  and  to  the  charms  of  certain  details, 
rather  than  to  any  excellence  of  the  composition 
as  a whole.  Mr.  Fergusson,  indeed,  speaks  of 
the  Palace  as  “a  building  which  all  the  world 
agreed,  till  very  lately,  in  thinking  very  ugly.” 

I expressed,  in  one  of  my  former  lectures,  my 
doubts  and  criticisms  upon  the  heavy  box-like 
upper  Btory,  which  comes  down  with  apparently 
crushing  weight  upon  the  pierced  arcades  below, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  relief,  given  by 
the  application  of  colour  to  the  vast  plain  sur- 
face, the  effect  would  be  much  worse  than  it  is. 
The  whole  wall  space,  where  not  perforated  by 
windows,  is  covered  with  a diaper  pattern,  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  different  coloured  marbles. 
The  effect  is  curious,  rather  than  satisfactory  ; 
but  if  the  object  were  to  lighten  the  appearance 
of  a great  unbroken  mass,  the  expedient  must  be 
pronounced  successful,  to  a considerable  extent. 
The  decoration  is  also  applied  in  a more  con- 
structionally appropriate  manner  than  is  the 
case  with  the  thin  veneers  of  marble,  placed  on 
their  edges,  against  the  Avail,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  as  being  common  with 
Italian  architects  generally,  and  visible  in 
numerous  examples,  both  in  Venice  and  else- 
where. 

It  has  often  been  debated  how  far  such 
systems  of  surface  decoration  are  right,  or 
should  be  tolerated.  Perhaps  we  have  rather 
too  much  enunciation  of  abstract  principles  in 
such  matters.  The  use  of  gilding,  or  of  costly 
materials,  such  as  marble,  Avill  be  reasonable 
in  some  cases,  and  objectionable  in  others.  If 
it  be  out  of  place  where  it  is  used,  it  will  not 
approve  itself  to  our  sense  of  what  is  fitting, 
and  if  it  be  ugly,  it  will  not  please  the  eye. 
In  this  manner  it  cannot  satisfy  the  taste, — 
that  sentiment  which  may  be  felt,  but  cannot 
be  argued  about  on  rigid  logical  principles. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  with  the  general 
question  of  coloured  decoration, — a point  on 
Avhich  any  consensus  of  opinion  is  very  difficult 
to  ensure.  No  one  holds  more  strongly  than  I 
do  that  Architecture,  to  be  perfect,  must  avail 
herself  of  the  co-operation  of  the  sister  arts, 
and  combine  the  beauty  of  appropriate  form, 
with  the  added  loveliness  of  colour,  Avben  this 
can  be  done  without  unduly  touching  on  her 
own  province. 

If  it  be  asserted  that  Architecture  is  deposed 
from  her  proper  place  by  the  doctrine  of  asso- 
ciation of  the  arts,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
this  can  never  be  the  case,  if  she  be  true  to  her- 
self. She  may  invite  and  welcome  assistance, 
but  she  may  not  abdicate  her  position  of 
primacy. 

The  addition  of  the  work  of  the  sculptor  and 
the  painter  to  a structure  will  not  make  the 
latter  architecture,  if  it  be  only  building ; and 
still  less,  of  course,  can  such  a miracle  be 
effected  by  the  humbler  efforts  of  the  decorator 
or  the  veneerer.  To  test  the  architectural 
merits  of  an  edifice,  in  this  respect,  we  may  ask 
ourselves,  How  would  it  appear  if  destitute  of 
the  added  ornament  of  colour  ? If  the  upper 
story  [of  the  Ducal  Palace  were  painted  in  a 
uniform  grey  tint,  could  it  be  admired  as  a work 
of  art  ? 

Colour  may  be  added  to  architecture,  but 
it  cannot  take  its  place,  and  though  it  may 
modify  objections,  and  soften  deformities, 
it  can  never  atone  for  bad  art.  Take  the 
instance  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  a church, 
Avhich,  though  small  in  size,  has  ever  attracted 
the  admiration  of  thousands.  Has  such  admira- 
tion been  a consequence  of  its  architectural 
excellence  ? If  Ave  consult  an  outline  drawing, 
or  even  a photograph,  we  should  be  unable  to 
account  for  the  praise  it  has  received.  We  might 
admire  Westminster  Abbey,  even  if  it  had  been 
whitewashed,  but  could  we  surrender  the  varied 
hues,  the  rich  mosaics,  and  the  costly  marbles 
of  St.  Mark's,  without  shattering  our  idol  ? The 
unique  character  of  the  building,  its  situation, 
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^he  bygone  glories  with  which  it  is  associated, 
the  gorgeousness  of  colour  applied  with  lavish 
hand  in  every  space  of  floor,  wall,  and  ceiling, 
make  up  a picture  of  scenic  beauty,  which  fills 
us  with  delight,  and  drives  the  architectural 
element  from  our  mind.  It  is  only,  afterwards, 
when  calm  reflection  comes  to  our  aid,  that  we 
care  to  criticise  this  wonderful  treasury  of  gems, 
and  find  that  it  has  obtained  our  admiration, 
rather  as  a collection  of  varied  details,  than  as 
a work  of  pure  architecture. 

St.  Mark’s  is,  in  many  respects,  an  example 
of  the  fusion  of  ideas,  which  we  see  elsewhere, 
in  a less  conspicuous  manner,  in  Italy.  The 
East  was  ransacked  for  columns,  and  Christian 
art  was  not  too  proud  to  borrow  splendour  from 
Mahometan  mosques.  Byzantine  forms  and 
Romanesque  ornamentation  are  blended  in  a 
combination  of  artistic  incongruity,  over  which 
age,  with  its  hallowing  associations,  throws  its 
ever  potent  charm.  We  have  here,  none  of  the 
Bingleness  of  aim,  which  seems  to  reign  over 
the  buildings  of  the  North,  but  rather  the 
richness  of  accessories,  each  Btrong  with  in- 
dividual assertion,  the  interest  of  details, 
magnificent  with  marbles,  mosaic,  and  sculp- 
tures, speaking  rather  of  the  voluptuous  re- 
finement of  the  South,  than  of  hardy  vigour 
on  the  part  of  those,  who,  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  system  of  Imperial  Rome,  might  have 
carved  out  new  styles  of  art,  and  thus  have 
worked  out  for  themselves  a complete  and 
logical  development  of  architecture. 

In  no  European  country  shall  we  find  so  much 
architectural  variety  as  in  Italy.  Fated,  from 
her  geographical  position,  to  be  the  battle-field 
of  warlike  neighbours,  her  provinces  thought  to 
gain  safety  by  isolation,  rather  than  by  associa- 
tion ; and  it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times, 
to  see  the  scattered  pieces  welded  (into  a single 
mass,  and  to  welcome  a United  Italy  into  the 
great  family  of  nations.  The  same  feelings 
which  separated  the  people  in  political  affairs 
aoted  on  their  architecture,  and  we  find,  there- 
fore, Lombard,  Byzantine,  and  Gothic  types, 
striving  for  the  mastery,  and,  after  failing  in 
decisive  victory,  all  agreeing,  as  it  were,  to  live 
together  in  a strange  combination  of  art,  the 
whole  being  dominated  by  that  bias  towards 
the  olden  days  of  Rome,  which  the  Italians 
never  failed  to  exhibit. 

This  bias  may  be  seen  in  the  Venetian  palaces 
as  clearly  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
described  in  my  last  lecture,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
perhaps  in  them,  even  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  churches.  The  Renaissance  came,  there- 
fore, the  more  easily,  as  a result  of  habits  of 
thought,  which  it  did  not  originate. 

“ Italia  far a da  se,”  has  long  been  the  boast, 
— a boast  not  perhaps  always  exactly  realised, — 
of  the  Italian  people ; and  yet  her  architecture, 
previous  to  the  Renaissance,  was  not  her  own. 
The  Byzantine,  or  Lombard,  or,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  the  Byzantine  Romanesque,  of  which 
St.  Mark’s  is  a typical  example,  was  derived 
from  the  East,  while  the  German  school  influ- 
enced other  sections  of  the  country ; and  the 
largest  Gothic  building  in  Italy,  Milan  Cathe- 
dral, is  believed  to  have  been  designed  by  a 
German  architect,  as  was  also  the  purer  Gothic 
church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Assisi. 

When,  therefore,  to  the  return  to  classical 
literature,  a revival  of  Classic  architecture  was 
added,  the  Italians  accepted  with  enthusiasm 
an  invitation  which  may  well  have  seemed  to 
them  an  act  of  patriotism. 

The  Northern  Gothic  was  tinged  by  a feudal- 
ism which  had  but  little  influence  on  Italy  as  a 
whole.  The  Lombard  nobility  held  their  own 
for  a time,  and  fortified  their  cities  with  towers 
and  walls,  but  these  gave  place,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  the  town-halls  and  civic  build- 
ings of  a people  who  had  early  obtained  the 
power  to  govern.  Such  a state  of  things  was 
favourable  to  the  change  from  styles  which  had 
not  been  thoroughly  adopted,  to  the  older  forms 
of  Roman  art,  which  had  never  been  forgotten, 
but  only  laid  aside  for  a period.  The  Italians 
looked  upon  themselves  as  heirs  to  the  Romans, 
and  their  architecture  was  henceforth  to  return 
to  Classic  types  for  its  principles  and  details. 
This  impulse  has  not  been  lost,  for  while  we 
have  had  many  fashions,  the  architects  of  Italy 
have  never  withdrawn  their  restored  allegiance 
to  ancient  Rome. 

In  the  revival  of  Gothic  art  in  this  country, 
we  first  studied  our  own  examples,  and,  for  a 
long  time,  no  one  thought  of  adopting  other 
forms  than  those  used  by  the  old  Mediaeval 
architects.  Increased  research,  rendered  pos- 
sible by  those  facilities  of  locomotion,  which  some 


are  ready  to  condemn  as  obtained  by  machinery, 
led,  first,  to  the  examination  and  appreciation, 
and,  then,  to  the  adoption,  in  our  work,  of  de- 
tails borrowed  from  the  Italian  Gothic.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  the  process  has  been  advantageous  to 
our  architecture.  I may,  perhaps,  ad  vantageously 
repeat  my  warning  that  any  such  attempts  at 
fusion  require  great  judgment  and  caution.  I 
say  this,  not  because  we  are  bound  to  limit  our- 
selves, for  ever,  to  forms  which  our  forefathers 
used,  but  because  if  Italian  details  please  us,  it 
is  probably,  in  great  measure,  because  they  are 
locally  appropriate,  and,  consequently,  display 
merits  which  may  not  bear  transplanting. 

I suggested  to  you  on  the  last  occasion  that 
in  some  points,  as,  for  example,  the  use  of 
brickwork,  the  Italians  may  teach  us  valuable 
lessons,  inasmuch  as  they  succeeded  in  achieving 
results  with  this  material  which  deserve  admira- 
tion, notwithstanding  its  defects.  In  Italy  the 
architect  will  find  examples  of  all  kinds  of 
qualities  of  manufacture,  and  variety  of  elabora- 
tion ; bricks  for  arches  and  mouldings,  bricks 
for  cornices  and  plinths,  with  every  use  of 
the  clay,  from  the  simple  wall  brick,  to  the 
delicate  sculptor-like  ornaments  of  the  artists  in 
terra-cotta. 

If  we  are  to  cultivate  and  improve  brick 
architecture,  these  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Italians  dealt  with  a similar  problem 
cannot  but  be  interesting,  whether  we  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  design  Renaissance  mansions, 
Gothic  parsonages,  or  Queen  Anne  manor-houses. 
To  use  a material  appropriately,  and  to  obtain 
from  it  as  much  beauty  as  it  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing, should  always  bo  the  aim  of  the  architect ; 
and  let  no  one  imagine  that  he  is  likely  to 
develope  such  results  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness, or  without  careful  study  of  the  results 
obtained  by  others. 

Poverty  of  design  will  always  declare  itself, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  never  more  objectionable 
than  when  it  puts  on  the  disguise  of  ill-con- 
sidered contrasts  of  parti-coloured  brickwork. 
As  I have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  it  is  the 
architect’s  business  to  build  pictures,  not  to  paint 
them.  Beauty  of  form,  both  in  general  mass 
and  detail, — good  proportion, — appropriate  and 
artistic  ornamentation, — are  the  objects  he 
should  seek ; and  his  effects  of  chiaroscuro  will 
only  reveal  themselves  when  his  design  has  been 
erected.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  add  to  such  qualities  as  I have  enume- 
rated, the  charms  of  colour,  it  is  well ; but  to 
do  so  satisfactorily,  moderation  is  needed,  and 
you  must  not  think  that  local  colour  will 
atone  for  the  absence  of  good  architectural 
composition. 

The  Italian  architects  were  not  accustomed 
to  vary  the  colour  of  their  brickwork,  which  was 
generally  red.  Where  variation  was  desired,  it 
was  obtained  by  a sparing  use  of  stone  or  marble. 
With  us,  when  it  is  easy  to  obtain  bricks  of 
different  colours,  the  temptation  to  use  a varie- 
gated surface  has  proved  irresistible,  and  has 
injured  many  a good  design,  cutting  it  up  into 
small  parts,  so  as  to  resemble  a pavement  set  on 
end,  or  the  Tunbridge- ware  manufactures,  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Decoration  of  this  kind 
should  be  temperately  applied,  if  it  is  to  please, 
and  the  lines  of  colour  should  have  reference  to 
the  constructional  forms  of  the  building  in 
which  it  is  used.  The  horizontal  courses  of 
black  and  white  marble,  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
Italy,  in  such  buildings  as  the  Broletto  at  Como, 
and  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  are  open  to  question 
in  this  respect,  and  the  effect  would  be  more 
pleasing  if  the  contrast  of  colour  were  less 
marked. 

The  great  opponent,  however,  of  colour  in 
English  architecture  is  the  damp  atmosphere, 
and  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  our  great  towns. 
Public  buildings  with  us  begin  to  lose  their 
beauty  almost  before  the  scaffoldings  are  re- 
moved, and  the  most  delicate  details,  whether 
of  carving  or  of  colour,  are  the  first  to  disap- 
pear, in  dismal  smears  of  blackness.  Until 
some  improvement  can  be  obtained  in  this 
matter,  the  architect’s  work  is  somewhat  dis- 
heartening, and  all  delicacies  of  expression  in 
external  work  are,  to  a great  extent,  put  out  of 
his  reach. 

In  this  scientific  age  will  no  one  spare  a little 
attention  to  help  us  ? Is  chemical  discovery, 
which,  in  its  pursuit  of  gain,  has  poisoned  rivers, 
and  rendered  smiling  valleys  as  bare  and  deso- 
late-looking as  if  a plague  of  locusts  had  ravaged 
them,  like  Egypt  of  old,  powerless  to  aid  in 
purifying  the  air  we  breathe  ? 

We  cannot  turn  backwards  the  stream  of 
modem  manufacturing  ingenuity,  any  more 


than  we  can  bring  the  sun  of  Italy  to  sn 
upon  our  dwellings,  but,  within  the  limits  of  i 
power,  we  are  bound  to  exercise  our  energies 
the  difficulties  of  our  day.  Architects  have  t 
privilege  of  standing  forward  in  the  van  of  ma 
a social  improvement.  Let  them  look  to  it  tl 
they  are  qualified  for  their  honourable  task,  doi 
their  work  with  all  their  might,  learning  ever 
combine  their  art  with  science,  aud  making  bt 
subservient  to  the  moral  and  physical  wolfard 
society. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A HOUSE. 

There  is  a mysterious  house  in  the  Engl 
quarter  of  Paris,  which  has  often  attraci 
attention,  without,  however,  leading  to  t 
satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  situated  at 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Morny,  inmiediat 
opposite  the  well-known  English  chemist's  sl- 
and  though  giving  on  to  the  Champs  Elys i 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  generality  of  ij 
houses  erected  along  this  celebrated  and  cos<: 
politan  promenade.  This  house  or  mansioi:j 
surrounded  by  a garden,  where  lilac-trees  1 
the  principal  ornamentation,  and  is  protected 
a low  wall.  Many  persons  must  have  pa; 
and  pondered  what  could  be  the  history  of  . 
old  deserted  dwelling,  whioh  still  remains  e 
in  this  new  and  magnificent  quarter  of  P 
At  last  the  story  of  the  building  has  been  p 
lished,  much  to  the  gratification  of  all  Paris  ! 
and  we  learn  that  this  strange  house  is  just 
years  old,  and  can  boast  of  princely  origin,  i. 

The  Comte  d’Artois,  afterwards  Charlei: 
held  land  in  the  suburb  which  was  traverse; 
the  Chemiu  du  Roule,  now  known  as ;. 
Faubourg  St.  HonorA  With  a view  to  embo 
this  quarter,  he  obtained  permission  fron 
brother,  Louis  XVI.,  to  open  a new  street, 
named  it  after  his  son,  the  Due  d’Angonlj 
The  young  duke  was  at  that  time  sea; 
twenty-two  years  old,  handsome  and  frivc 
and  remarked  for  his  gallantries  even  at  s: 
court  as  that  held  by  Louis  XVI.  At  the  i 
period  the  celebrated  actress,  Louise  di 
made  her  ddbut  on  the  classic  boards  J) 
Comddie  Fran<;ai3e,  and  the  Due  d’Angot. 
was  so  smitten  with  her  charms  that  he  <J>! 
a mansion  to  be  built  expressly  for  her  £i 
corner  of  the  new  street  that  bore  his  i; : 
Chalgrin,  the  king’s  architect,  lent  his  assis.-i 
and  directed  the  works ; Barthelemy  ornam' 
the  ceilings,  and  the  garden,  much  largetj 
than  now,  was  laid  out  according  to  the  d( . 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  gar; 
of  the  Petit  Trianon. 

Soon  the  Hdtel  Contat,  as  the  mansiosi 
called,  was  thrown  open  to  all  the  6lite  i hi 
gance  and  wit ; and  Louise  Contat,  who 
poetess  as  well  as  an  actress,  recited  her  '0 
to  her  guests.  These  were  so  loudly  applup 
that  the  actress  was  invited  to  VersaiUebl 
soon  won  the  affection  of  the  Queen, 
Antoinette.  It  is  related  that  on  one  oo&fl 
having  been  suddenly  requested  to  play  ij 
comedy  of  “ La  Gouvernante  ” at  the  Tr'.j  1 
Louise  Contat  learnt  her  part  in  twent  M 
hours,  and  obtained  a great  success  at  . *1 
The  walls  of  the  H6tel  Contat  have  conseqtw 
witnessed  some  hard  work  as  well  as;  ] 
dancing. 

Mademoiselle  Contat  died  in  1810,  bi . ,( 
h6tel  had  been  bought  some  years  previouivj 
the  Italian  ambassador,  Marescalchi,  wh»  ,, 
one  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Napoj.al 
In  honour  of  his  idol,  the  ambassador  £(■ 
this  mansion  a masked  ball,  which  was  deslu  a 
as  the  most  sumptuous  entertainmeiifejfl 
had  ever  been  held  in  this  luxurious  quai  p| 
Paris. 

The  next  owner  of  the  H6tel  Contat  w.  s 
Comte  de  Flahaut,  and  after  him  the  Cot.  a 
Morny,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  hav  t < 
his  son,  lived  there,  and  finally  gave  his  nt:sia 
the  street  which  had  been  known  as  tl  ia 
d’Angouleme.  Under  the  first  Republipa 
first  Empire,  and  the  second  Empire, 
called  the  Rue  de  l’Union.  Afterwards  itifil 
became  the  Rue  d’Angouleme  till  the  ft 
Empire,  guided  by  M.  Haussmann,  be 'r  ,t 
revolutionise  the  whole  nomenclature  oi  • u 
streets,  and  then  it  was  called  the  Rue  de  .!<  ej 
a name  which  it  still  preserves  in  spite  of  <'  ;i 
revolutions.  


Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Instil“  tl 

The  twelfth  annual  general  meeting  vTfl 
institution  will  be  held  at  its  offices,  oi,  - 
day,  February  25th,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  RidU 
Bident,  in  the  chair. 
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pIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

\o  departures  from  the  usual  procedure 
|jt  been  adopted  by  the  Royal  Scottish 
demy  this  year.  The  annual  dinner,  prior 
lie  opening,  has  been  dispensed  with,  in  con- 
i ration  of  the  losses  the  Academy  has  sus- 
bd  by  the  death  of  members  since  the  last 
sion,  and  the  galleries  have  been  opened  two 
js  earlier,  in  order  that  the  exhibition  may 
r simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Glasgow 
itution. 

,ie  number  of  interesting  works  is  greater 
usual,  and  upon  an  examination  of  these  it 
lines  apparent  that  no  inconsiderable  number 
lem  are  the  works  of  resident  artists.  The 
-irast  between  the  works  exhibited  for  the 
lad  time,  and  which  were  seen  by  the  public 
(lurlington  House  and  elsewhere,  and  those 
iilbited  here  for  the  first  time,  is,  therefore, 
iso  marked  as  usual;  still,  the  display  is 
tly  indebted  to  the  London  brethren, 
jmgst  the  works  they  have  sent  we  notice 
■ ardson’s  “Queen  of  Swords”  and  “ Social 
|r,”  Leslie’s  “ School  Revisited,”  Pettie’s 
lime  portrait  of  Colin  Hunter,  “The  Laird,” 
lia  reduced  replica  of  “ Hunted  Down,”  which 
iiy  many  preferred  to  the  larger  picture. 
ie  is  a bright  coast  scene  by  J.  C.  Hook, 
clicol  again  introduces  us  to  his  favourite 
; jls,  the  old  man  and  the  boy,  the  former 
jug  a big  fish  which  is  “ Giving  In,”  and  the 
|r  yielding  to  a “ Great  Temptation”  over  a 
lof  jam.  T.  Graham  sends  a singular- 
Jng  “Mudlark”;  and  Alma  Tadema  a 
til  to  his  “Audience  with  Agrippa,”  entitled 
| ,er  the  Audience,”  the  scene  of  which  is  the 
| grand  marble  staircase,  represented  with 

(breadth  of  effect  and  mastery  of  detail  for 
h his  works  are  remarkable, 
rning  to  the  resident  artists : — W.  B.  C. 
comes  forward  with  a large  canvass,  “ The 
I of  Ruthven,”  where  the  young  King  James 
ien  after  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of 
lari  of  Gowrie,  intercepted  by  the  rude  and 
tutor  of  Glamis,  and  given  to  understand 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  depart.  Affronted  at 
ict  of  personal  restraint  and  violence  the 
bursts  into  tears,  and  the  tutor  of  Glamis 
,ims  fiercely,  “ Let  him  weep  on,  better 
bairns  weep  than  bearded  men.”  The 
; has  succeeded  in  realising  the  situation, 
mes  and  characters  have  been  carefully 
ed,  the  colour  is  bright  but  not  glaring, 
.he  workmanship  solid  and  effective, 
s have  here  brought  to  the  light  the  work 
h the  late  G.  P.  Chalmers  had  hidden  out 
flit,  “ The  Legend,”  the  subject  of  which  is 
d woman  telling  a weird  tale  to  a group  of 
truck  children.  The  work  is  unfinished, 
it  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  show  the 
?e  of  the  artist,  which  was  to  impart  to  the 
i a degree  of  mystery  in  harmony  with  the 
ict.  The  figures  are  backed  by  a luminous 
n,  from  which  the  faces  peer  out  in  pearly 
i flesh  tints.  As  a study  of  colour  the  work 
i mirable. 

’.  R.  Gibbs’s  “ Retreat  from  Moscow  ” is 
ch  in  subject  and  French  in  treatment. 
( study  of  the  French  masters  has  not  been 
(i  ailing ; for  the  work  here  exhibited  is  of  a 
i class.  The  various  groups,  as  they  defile 
i igh  the  snowy  waste  till  lost  in  the  dis- 
>•  ;,  are  dramatically  represented,  and  well 
id  ght  together,  the  centre  being  emphasised 
i Btandard-bearer  who  has  fallen  out  from 
anks  in  the  last  extremity,  and  still  grasp- 
fl  .he  flagstaff  which  a comrade  endeavours 
t itricate  from  his  clenched  hand.  It  cannot 
i lid,  however,  that  the  work  is  faultless  ; we 
tj  >t  object  to  the  generalising  of  detail,  but 
I o to  the  faulty  drawing  which  is  apparent 
io  figure  of  the  dying  soldier,  and  of  his 
ado  who  supports  him.  Similar  in  subject, 
very  different  in  execution,  is  W.  B.  F. 
■ ’s  “ End  of  the  ’45,”  where  is  represented 
J1  oup  of  prisoners  under  the  escort  of  a 
o .list  officer  being  led  from  Culloden  Moor 
» “the  die  was  cast  and  the  cause  was  lost.” 
a-  e appears  to  be  a want  of  finish  about  the 
1 . It  is  more  crude  in  colour  and  loose  in 
< ition  than  another  exhibit  by  the  same 
A'j,  “The  Dispatch,”  which  is  most  effective 
* as  regards  the  scheme  of  colour  and  firm- 
B*  of  drawing. 

o adventures  of  Charles  Edward  seem  to 
1 never-failing  theme  for  Scottish  painters, 
I 'oung  Cavalier  and  the  unfortunate  Queen 
? have  been  so  frequently  tho  subjects  of 
Ceation  that  it  might  be  possiblo  to  make  a 


picture  history  of  their  lives  without  the 
adjunct  of  letter-press.  This  is  not  by  any 
means  the  first  time  that  we  have  seen  Prince 
Charlie  seeking  refuge  in  the  humble  cottage  of 
an  adherent,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Herd  man  if  we  do  not  exhibit  the  same  amount 
of  devotion  tp  the  gallant  and  young  hero  as  is 
done  by  the  stalwart  Highlander  who  kneels  at 
his  feet,  and  kisses  his  hand.  We  have  more 
sympathy  with  “ Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter”  as  she 
clings  to  her  lover  before  crossing  the  stormy 
water ; and  still  more  with  “ Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,”  although  tho  young  lady  is  rather 
above  the  age  for  sitting  down  on  the  floor  and 
leaning  on  her  father’s  knee  in  presence  of  a 
guest.  These  works  are  rendered  by  Mr.  Herd- 
man  with  his  usual  precision  and  rich,  though 
somewhat  conventional,  tone  of  colour. 

G.  Reid’s  whins  in  full  bloom  “ By  the 
Wayside”  seem  to  perfume  the  air,  and  cause 
one  to  long  for  the  sight  of  such  masses  of 
yellow  blossom. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Lockhart  revels  in  tho  bright 
colours  of  sunny  lands.  Upon]  a large  canvas 
he  represents  “Alnaschar”  (of  the  “Arabian 
Nights”)  awaking  from  his  dream  when  he 
“ unfortunately  gave  such  a push  to  his  basket 
that  it  was  thrown  down,  and  its  contents  broken 
into  a thousand  pieces,”  and  thus  lost  the 
chance  of  making  his  fortune  by  their  sale  and 
marrying  the  Grand  Yizier’s  daughter.  The 
incident  is  rendered  by  the  artist  with  his  usual 
vigour  of  treatment,  but  the  execution  is  not  so 
rough  as  usual,  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  an 
advantage.  The  foreshortening  of  the  right  leg 
of  the  principal  figure  seems  faulty,  as  one  leg 
appears  shorter  than  the  other. 

Hugh  Cameron  seldom  uses  a large  canvas, 
and  certainly  his  small  pictures  are  his  best. 
His  “ Haymakers  ” are  well  grouped  and  lighted 
up  by  bright  sunshine,  and  there  is  tho  usual 
charm  of  refined  colour,  but  the  texture  of  the 
hay  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  it  would  have 
been  better  had  there  been  less  of  it. 

The  only  contribution  by  Sir  Noel  Paton  is  a 
small  study  of  “ The  Adversary,”  who  is  repre- 
sented in  Miltonic  fashion,  seated  on  a rock 
brooding  revenge,  while  at  his  feet  the  snake- 
heads  of  sin  writhe  amidst  lurid  flame.  In 
“ Wanderers,”  J.  L.  Wingate  represents  two 
worn-out  ragged  boys  asleep  in  a wood,  the 
younger  of  whom  has  grasped  his  partner  as  if 
for  protection.  In  this  and  in  “ Summer  Time  ” 
there  is  exhibited  the  same  feeling  for  out-door 
effects  and  harmonious  colour  which  we  noticed 
in  his  works  last  year. 

J.  Smart’s  “ Crofters  Flitting  ” is  more  of  a 
landscape  than  a figure  subject.  Indeed,  the 
crofter  is  arrayed  in  a span-new  suit  of 
tartan  d la  mode.  If  the  intention  was  that 
we  should  extend  to  him  our  sympathy  for  being 
evicted  from  his  cot  and  croft  on  a misty  day 
he  should  have  assumed  a different  garb  ; as  it 
is,  we  suspect  he  must  have  had  a windfall  and 
is  shifting  to  better  quarters.  He  is  leaving  a 
grand  but  rather  gloomy  district,  such  as  Mr. 
Smart  delights  in  depicting. 

W.  Mactaggart  seems  to  be  softening  down 
the  peculiarities  of  manipulation  which  he  has 
for  some  years  indulged  in.  When  looking  at 
the  “Bait  Gatherers”  the  material  employed 
does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  notice,  and  the 
effect  aimed  at  is  sufficiently  obtained.  The 
works  of  Robert  Little  are  full  of  promise.  “ The 
Old  Clock”  stands  upon  a mantelpiece,  inlaid 
with  tiles,  and  a young  lady,  most  gracefully 
attired  in  the  costume  of  the  day,  is  about  to 
wind  it  up.  The  execution  is  careful  and 
minute,  without  being  hard,  and  altogether  the 
work  is  an  attractive  piece  of  genre.  From 
such  a starting-point  good  results  may  be  looked 
for. 

J.  C.  Noble  leaves  the  spectator  to  attach 
what  meaning  he  chooses  as  to  how  the  youth 
in  top-boots  has  been  “Baffled”  by  the  appa- 
rently elder  maiden  lady  with  whom  he  has 
been  having  a cup  of  Bobea.  If  he  has  been 
popping  the  question  to  her,  with  the  view  of 
having  her  wealth  at  his  disposal,  he  may  con- 
sider himself  well  out  of  the  scrape,  for  she 
Beems  a most  arrant  vixen.  J.  B.  Abercromby 
represents  “ John  Knox  a Prisoner  on  Board  a 
French  Galley.”  The  fiery  Reformer  seems  to 
take  his  captivity  very  easily,  as  he  appears  to 
have  suffered  neither  in  mind  nor  body ; but, 
then,  he  is  certain  of  speedy  release,  and  hope 
works  wonders.  Such,  we  suppose,  is  the 
lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Very  graceful 
is  John  Faed’s  figure  of  „ “ Julia  Manucring,” 
highly  finished  to  tho  utmost  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  fine  in  colour,  though  rather  too 


uniform  and  metallic  in  texture.  George 
Aikman  enlists  our  sympathies  for  his  old 
“ Widow  who  is  Gathering  in  her  Harvest,” 
alone  and  unassisted.  The  scene  is  well  painted, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  subject.  There  are 
effective  examples  of  the  late  Sam  Bough’s 
work.  His  “ Edinburgh  Castle  from  the  Canal” 
is  possessed  of  a certain  ideal  grandeur,  but  tho 
pervading  tone  is  unnatural  and  unpleasant. 
“St.  Monan’s”  is  more  true  to  nature, — airy, 
fresh,  and  vigorous. 

J.  R.  Reid’s  studies  in  Amiens  are  well  drawn 
and  lighted  up,  and  are  rendered  interesting  by 
animated  groups  variously  employed.  J.  Cassie 
is  more  vigorous  than  usual  in  a storm  scene  at 
St.  Andrews.  J.  D.  Adams’s  “Along  the  Shore  ” 
gives  a fine  effect  of  distance.  D.  W.  Mackay’s 
village  scenes  keep  up  his  reputation.  W.  F. 
Yallance  produces  his  favourite  sea-side  scenes 
under  various  aspects.  D.  Murray’s  landscapes 
are  true  to  nature,  both  in  colour  and  detail. 
The  President’s  portrait  of  Sir  James  Bain  is 
dignified  and  refined.  Mr.  Mactaggart  seems  to 
have  had  a fellow-feeling  with  the  “ Provost  of 
Haddington,”  whose  portrait  is  full  of  vigour 
and  character.  J.  H.  Lorimer’s  portraits  display 
culture  and  force  ; those  of  J.  Irvine  refinement 
and  discrimination. 

In  the  sculpture-room  there  are  numerous 
busts,  several  statuettes,  and  subjects  in  relievo, 
but  nothing  very  remarkable. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
ARCHITECTS  IN  PARIS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  tho  14th  inBt.,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence,  president,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  C.  C. 
Bradley,  A.  Nixon,  F.  Littlewood,  W.  Pope, 
C.  E.  Blondel,  and  E.  A.  Woodrow  were  elected 
members. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Page,  hon.  sec.,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bentley  for  allowing  the  members  to  visit  St. 
Mary’s  (R.C.)  Church,  Chelsea,  described  in 
last  week’s  Builder,  p.  186. 

It  was  announced  that  this  Saturday,  the 
22nd,  visits  will  be  paid  to  the  Alexandra  Build- 
ings and  the  Members’  Chambers,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster.  Particulars  will  be  found 
in  our  advertising  columns. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  who,  in  company  with 
the  President,  represented  the  Association  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Architects  held 
in  Paris  last  year,  then  read  the  following 
account*  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  : — 

The  Congress  was  organised  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes,  and 
authorised  by  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Public  Works.  The  Societe  Cen- 
trale numbers  329  members,  probably  increased 
to  350  during  the  Congress.  Under  its  auspices, 
an  international  congress  was  held  in  1867,  and 
ordinary  congresses  had  been  held  6ince.  The 
society  is  in  communication  with  thirteen  pro- 
vincial societies  of  architects,  arch  zoologists, 
and  others,  and  with  twelve  foreign  societies,  of 
which  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
is  one.  Delegates  from  most  of  these  societies 
attended  the  Congress,  and  upwards  of  450 
architects  from  all  parts  of  France  and  from 
foreign  nations  signed  their  names  as  attending 
the  Congress.  The  general  meetings  were  held 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero,  in  a large  hall 
built  for  conferences  of  this  kind,  the  sectional 
meetings  being  held  in  some  of  the  unoccupied 
bureaux  or  offices  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  opening  'meeting  was  held  on  Monday, 
July  29,  in  the  Trocadero,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Lefuel,  architect  of  the  modern  parts  of 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  who,  in  his  open- 
ing address,  remarked  that  eleven  years  had 
passed  since,  on  the  22nd  July,  1867,  there  was 
held  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  Victor  Baltard,  and  due 
to  the  initiation  of  the  Ecole  Centrale,  the  first 
international  congress  of  architects.  Since  that 
time,  though  congresses  of  French  architects 
had  been  held  annually  since  1873,  yet,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  it  had 
not  been  hitherto  possible  to  organise  one  which 
should  partake  of  an  international  character, 
ft  was  with  great  satisfaction,  said  M.  Lefuel, 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  an  international  exhibi- 
tion, and  in  the  midst  of  chefs  d’ceuvres  of  tho 
art  and  industry  of  all  nations,  they  found 
themselves  in  a position  again  to  tako  up,  after 

* Some  neeount  of  the  proceedings  of  tho  Congress 
appeared  in  lust  year’s  volume  of  the  Builder,  pp.  804,  825. 
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eleven  years,  the  work  then  commenced  ; and 
he  expressed  his  pleasure  in  receiving  the 
members  of  the  Congress, — the  French  and 
foreign  architects  and  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious savants, — assembled  on  that  occasion, 
terminating  his  addresB  by  asking  for  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  their  eminent  president,  M.  Yiollet- 
le-Duc. 

M.  Chas.  Lucas,  the  secretary,  having  de- 
scribed the  proposed  work  of  the  Congress, 

M.  Hermant,  vice-president,  read  a paper 
entitled  “ L’Esthetique  ft,  la  Portee  de  tout  le 
Monde,” — which  may  be  translated,  “./Esthetics 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  one,”  or,  more 
generally,  “ ^Esthetics  for  the  million.”  The 
purport  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that  art  is 
regulated  by  certain  definite  principles  and  laws 
which  ought  to  be  laid  down  and  determined  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  science.  M.  Hermant 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  laying  down  the 
law  himself  on  that  occasion,  and  only  intro- 
duced the  subject  with  the  view  of  suggesting 
that  some  definitions  would  be  of  value  to  every 
one,  more  especially  to  those  into  whose  educa- 
tion the  study  of  art  did  not  enter. 

Unfortunately,  as  no  discussion  was  allowed 
at  these  meetings,  the  subject  was  dropped  at 
its  birth,  as  it  were,  and  no  further  action  was 
taken  upon  it. 

On  Tuesday,  July  30,  at  nine  a m.,  a sectional 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Tuileries,  to  discuss 
“ The  Education  and  Professional  Status  of  the 
Architect."  A paper  was  read  by  M.  Conrau, 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  invasion  of  the  archi- 
tect’s province  of  work  by  the  engineer,  placing 
the  former  in  a very  precarious  position, 
especially  in  the  provinces.  Persons  without 
any  architectural  instruction,  he  said,  unedu- 
cated, though  acquainted  with  the  customs  and 
a few  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  building, 
assume  to  themselves  the  title  of  “ architects,” 
and,  either  by  unscrupulous  conduct  or  through 
ignorance,  bring  discredit  on  the  whole  pro- 
fession, so  that  the  architect  suffers,  and  does 
not  enjoy  that  consideration  to  which  he  is 
legitimately  entitled.  As  a remedy  for  this 
Btate  of  things,  M.  Courau  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a diploma,  which  he  considered 
would  require  from  the  average  run  of  architects 
snch  a course  of  study  as  would  be  a guarantee 
to  the  public,  and  eventually  raise  the  standard 
of  the  profession  in  their  eyes.  In  advocating 
this  diploma,  M.  Courau  reminded  the  members 
of  the  Societe  Centrale  that  the  foundation  of 
their  society  had  for  its  first  object  the  establish- 
ment of  a diploma,  and  he  quoted  passages  from 
a pamphlet  written  by  M.  Adolphe  Lance,  and 
published  in  the  “ Encyclopedic  d’ Architecture 
in  1854-5,  in  which  the  value  of  such  a diploma 
is  clearly  set  forth  ; terminating  bis  paper  by 
remarking  that  the  idea  of  the  institution  of  that 
guarantee  commenced  with  the  society,  and 
might  now  well  be  taken  np  again  and  brought 
to  a practicable  and  definite  solution. 

M.  Gosset  warmly  urged  the  Congress  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  receipt  of  “illicit”  commis- 
sions, which,  more  than  anything  else,  was 
bringing  the  profession  into  disrepute. 

Mr.  It.  Phene  Spiers  gave  a description  of 
the  architectural  examination  organised  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1862, 
and  deplored  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  apathy 
of  the  council,  particularly  during  the  last  four 
years,  the  scheme  had  now  well-nigh  fallen 
through. 

Senor  Belmas,  secretary  of  the  Central  So- 
ciety of  Architects  in  Madrid,  informed  the 
Congress  that  in  Spain  the  obtention  of  a 
diploma  was  a necessity  for  all  those  who 
wished  to  practise  as  architects.*  There  was  a 
school  of  architects  in  Madrid,  three  years  being 
the  usual  period  of  Btudy,  at  the  close  of  which 
an  examination  was  held  which  might  be  gone 
through  by  those  who  came  up  from  the  pro- 
vinces, or  who  preferred  private  study  to  that 
of  the  Bchool.  Four  years  had  then  to  be  passed 
in  an  architect’s  office  and  on  works  in  progress, 
after  which  a second  examination  had  to  be 
passed  to  obtain  the  diploma. 

Herr  Klein,  the  delegate  from  Copenhagen, 
stated  that  there  was  a diploma  in  Denmark, 
but  not  a compulsory  one,  and  thus  there  were 
two  classes  of  architects, — those  who  tad  ob- 
tained the  diploma  and  those  who  had  not; 
some  of  the  diplomaed  architects  were  men  of 
very  little  ability,  and  some  of  the  other  class 
were  men  of  considerable  talent,  so  that  he  did 

• As  stated,  together  with  other  particulars  relating  to 
this  8ociety,  in  a recent  article  in  the  Builder, — p.  114, 


not  consider  that  the  diploma  was  of  any 
value. 

M.  Jean  Strohm,  councillor  of  State,  professor 
of  architecture,  and  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  St.  Petersburg,  spoke 
of  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  architect  in 
Russia,  and  advocated  a diploma.  Whatever 
position  M.  Strohm’s  colleagues  hold  in  Russia, 
it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  our  amour  propre  to 
know  that,  at  all  events  in  his  country,  an  archi- 
tect can  be  a councillor  of  state. 

It  was  intended  to  resnme  the  subject  on  the 
following  day,  but  there  being  no  time  set  apart 
for  it,  it  dropped. 

M.  Dutert  then  read  a paper  on  the  architec- 
tural designs  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1878  ; and 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  by  desire,  gave  a de- 
scription of  the  career  of  an  architectural 
student  in  England,  and  an  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  architecture  in  that  country. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  three  p.m.,  there  was 
a meeting  at  the  Trooadero,  when 

M.  Davioud  read  an  essay  “ On  the  Union  or 
the  Separation  of  the  Architect  and  the  Engi- 
neer.” The  essay  was  one  to  which  a prize, 
called  the  Prix  Bordin,  had  been  awarded  by 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  exact  title  of  the 
subject  being,  “ To  ascertain  the  theoretical  and 
practical  differences  which  exist  between  the 
respective  professions  of  the  architect  and  the 
engineer,  and  to  take  account  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  separation  of  the  pro- 
fessions, deducing  from  such  study  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  art, — whether  an 
absolute  separation  of  the  two  professions,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  a complete  fusion.”  The  ques- 
tion, M.  Davioud  stated,  was  a very  delicate 
one,  because  it  became  necessary  to  criticise 
the  position  of  a number  of  distinguished 
persons  of  high  position  in  society  and  in  the 
political  world.  In  choosing  the  subject,  the 
Academy  had  made  no  distinction  between  the 
civil  engineer  and  the  state  engineer  (the  latter 
corresponding  to  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers 
in  this  country).  The  latter  profession  differed 
from  the  former  as  much  as  that  of  the  archi- 
tect. It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  the  three  professions, 
and  he  accordingly  divided  his  subject  into  four 
parts,  viz., — 1.  What  is  the  State  engineer? 
2.  What  is  the  civil  engineer  ? 3.  What  is  the 
architect  ? 4.  What  are  the  actual  relations 
between  engineers  and  architects,  and  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  them  ? In  answering 
the  first  question,  M.  Davioud  described  in 
detail  the  organisation  of  the  Corps  des  Fonts 
et  Chaussees,  created  by  Napoleon  I.,  distin- 
guishing between  the  mining  engineer,  the 
engineer  who  forms  part  of  the  service  of 
bridges  and  highways,  and  the  military  engi- 
neer. He  contended  that  centralisation  and 
subordination  of  one  to  another  had  entirely  . 
suppressed  the  initiative  of  the  individual,  and 
consequently  all  originality  and  artistic  feeling. 
Tracing  bis  career  from  his  entry  into  practice  j 
to  his  old  age,  M.  Davioud  pointed  out  how  the  | 
State  engineer  has  his  life  so  marked  out  and 
defined  that  he  is  unable  to  free  himself  from 
the  trammels  which  are  imposed  upon  him,  and 
eventually  becomes  a mere  wheel  in  the  great 
machine  which  constitutes  the  French  Board  of 
Works.  M.  Davioud  considered  that  the  course 
of  study  pursued  by  the  State  engineer  in 
l’ficole  Polytechnique  is  too  theoretical  and 
abstract,  and  its  tendency  is  to  form  a body  of 
men  who  do  not  draw  or  even  make  calculations, 
but  prefer  to  alter,  correct,  and  sign  what  is 
submitted  to  them,  and  above  all,  to  make  work 
for  the  engineering  inspectors  and  architects 
placed  under  them.  They  become  content  to 
administrate,  and  not  to  construct,  being 
absorbed  in  the  tyranny  of  official  reports  and 
red  tape.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  and 
many  of  the  most  eminent  civil  engineers  con- 
nected with  the  French  railroads  have  left  the 
State’s  service,  and  their  high  position  there,  to 
design  and  carry  out  roads,  bridges,  and  machi- 
nery for  the  railway  and  other  French  com- 
panies. In  answer  to  the  second  question, 
“What  is  the  civil  engineer?”  M.  Davioud 
shews  that  he  is  free  and  independent.  The 
course  of  education  he  has  gone  through  at 
l’ficole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  is  of 
a more  practical  kind,  the  special  object  in  that 
institution  being  to  form  practical  men.  Though 
the  study  of  art  is  no  more  recognised  there 
than  at  l'ficole  Polytechniqne,  the  students  have 
to  go  through  a course  of  construction  which 
puts  them  in  possession  of  knowledge  which 
might,  if  their  taste  led  them  to  it,  be  turned 
to  account  in  architectural  design.  Leaving 


l’ficole  Centrale  with  his  diploma,  the  eivi 
engineer  (unlike  the  State  engineer)  goes  upor 
the  works  as  a subordinate,  which  enables  him 
to  study  and  to  ask  questions  without  compro- 
mising his  dignity.  Employed  in  private 
interests  (which  are  always  more  exacting  and 
economical  than  Government  ones),  he  is  obliged 
to  work  hard  to  acquire  his  position  and  to  dis- 
play a considerable  personal  value  before  he  can 
reach  the  position  of  chief  engineer  as  a repre- 
sentative  of  commercial  capital.  M.  Davioud 
does  not  consider  that  the  civil  engineer  has 
done  much  harm  to  architecture.  He  has  raised 
construction  to  the  height  of  an  experimental 
science,  and  he  has  allowed  France  to  riva. 
England  by  judicious  and  economical  employ! 
ment  of  materials.  The  civil  engineers  it 
France  are  increasing  in  number  and  in  the 
public  esteem,  because  they  are  forced  to  work: 
and  not  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  enervating  atmo 
sphere  of  officialism.  They  are  not  artistic* 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  because  some  of  then 
by  supplemental  study  might  render  great  service 
to  French  art  industry.  M.  Davioud  consider^ 
that  art  and  science  are  unconsciously  actinf 
upon  one  another,  and  that  the  iron  roofs  of  th 
Bibliothfeque  St.  Genevieve,  by  M.  Labrouste;  th 
Halles,  by  M.  Baltard  ; the  atrium  of  the  ficoh 
des  Beaux  Arts,  and  of  other  modern  Frenoi 
buildings,  show  that  art  is  again  asserting  itsel; 
in  connexion  with  scientific  construction  ; an 
he  foresees  the  time  when  the  metallurgist,  th  s 
savant,  the  ironfounder,  and  the  architect,  worli 
ing  together,  will  produce  features  of  unknow  l 
beauty,  causing  a revolution  in  art  as  great  Eli 
that  which  took  place  when  arcuated  took  tl 
place  of  trabeated  construction.  In  answering 
question  No.  3,  M.  Davioud,  after  tracinid 
the  origin  of  the  word  “ architect,”  discuseei 
the  reasonableness  of  the  law  in  allowing  ar 
one  who  chose  to  call  himself  an  architect.  E 
declared  himself  to  be  a partisan  of  complen 
liberty,  and  considered  that  it  was  for  the  clien 
master  of  his  own  interest  and  actions,  to  fit; 
out  how  to  obtain  capable  and  fit  persons  t 
work  for  him.  He  considered  that  the  fica. 
des  Beaux  Arts  will  largely  suffice  to  separa- 
the  architect  who  had  studied  Beriously  froft 
him  who  had  not.  As  yet,  he  considered  tb  i 
architects  had  never  taken  sufficient  trouble  i 
enlighten  the  public  on  the  value  of  men  ii 
merit  in  the  profession ; and  the  equality  1 
salary  which  they  have  adopted,  by  a fixii 
scale  of  charges,  is  not  likely  to  make  peopi 
believe  there  can  be  much  difference  in  t: 
morit  or  talents  of  those  who  practise.  <i 
Davioud  classed  the  four-thousand-and-dl 
architects  practising  in  France  in  three  cat: 
gories, — (1)  those  who  are  veritable  artists, -i 
whose  talent  and  knowledge  there  is  no  questiolf 
(2)  those  who  have  desired  to  place  themselvi 
in  the  first  category,  but  whose  qualification 
have  not  risen  to  the  standard,  but  who,  nev«  j 
theless,  have  become  sound,  practical  architect 
with  business-like  qualities ; and  (3)  the: 
whom  he  called  “usurpers,” — men  who  hai 
gone  through  no  serious  course  of  study, 
who  have  picked  up  such  a superficial  kno 
ledge  as  enables  them  to  compete  with  taler 
and  instruction  in  demanding  five  per  cent.:c 
or  even  less  if  they  can  get  it.  There  can  .q 
no  tie  between  these  three  categories.  1. 
Societe  Centrale  endeavoured  to  bring  the  p oi 
fession  together  in  its  attempt  to  start*®! 
diploma ; when  that  failed,  the  society  becalx 
weakened.  “ What  a difference  betwuie 
our  societies,”  said  M.  Davioud,  “and  tl ib 
of  the  civil  engineers,  in  their  magnne 
cent  meeting-room  in  the  Rue  du  Faubour/. 
Poissonnibre ! How  little  corps  d' esprit  tb  1 
is  amongst  us,  and  how  we  allow  ourseht.-n 
to  be  separated  in  an  individnalism  as  en  a 
vating  as  it  is  fatal ! ” Passing  on  to  the  siljd 
ject  of  architectural  education,  M.  Davie -a( 
recognises  the  great  changes  for  the  better  tlM 
have  been  made  in  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Ai  i 
but  there  is  still  wanting  a great  many  m • ■ 
before  the  architectural  student,  leaving  ; :i 
school,  will  be  placed  in  a position  to  practi  :« 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  various  Btac  a] 
required  would  necessarily  cool  down  the  artimui 
ardour  of  the  student ; on  the  contrary,  it  mi.i  r 
invigorate  him,  and  prevent  his  becoming 
mere  decorator  or  designer  on  paper.  “ Do  '•  11 
let  us  deceive  ourselves,”  said  he  ; “ if  we  ce itw 
pare  the  work  done  by  the  State  or  civil  eiur» 
neer  in  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  architH 
tural  student  during  the  progress  of  his  stud?a  , 
we  must  be  convinced  that  if  a struggle  elfg 
takes  place  between  the  two  professions,  •uq 
architect  will  go  tq  t^e  wall.”  M.  DavioudjB 
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le,  here  referred  to  tbe  easy  and  undisci- 
Id  life  of  the  architectural  student  in  the 
I fr  and  the  l5cole,  compared  with  the  strict 
dine  of  the  ficole  Polytechnique  and  the 
it  des  Arts  et  Manufactures.  In  examining 
i'ourtli  question,  the  union  of  architects  and 
ieers,  M.  Davioud  considered  that  archi- 
, had  obtained  the  most  valuable  informa- 
ifrom  the  civil  engineers  on  all  questions 
Iging  to  the  science  of  building.  Any  con- 
q or  union  with  the  State  engineers,  how- 
' he  thought  would  be  fatal  to  the  profes- 
j He  then  pointed  out  how  architects  had 
I, called  in  by  the  State  engineers  for  public 
i:e,  and  what  had  been  the  result  ? Charged 
i.the  care  of  a certain  number  of  construc- 
i|  the  work  on  which  is  sufficient  to  occupy 
is  time,  he  may  bo  suddenly  called  upon  to 
la  three  or  four  new  buildings,  and  will  be 
i d,  therefore,  to  neglect  some  of  his  former 
'I  or  hurry  through  the  latter  in  a way 
| will  be  fatal  to  its  rosult  as  a work  of 
ilAlready,  it  is  a question  of  establishing  a 
: of  municipal  and  provincial  architects, 
liwhich  system  of  centralisation  M.  Davioud 
liids  the  art  of  the  architect  will  be  lost, 
re  will  become  a simple  functionary.  It 
' tot  thus  that  the  finest  works  of  antiquity 
ranee  were  conceived.  Architecture  is  a 
jial  art,  which  cannot  be  entrusted  to  a 
nf  men,  whatever  their  qualifications  may 
I M.  Davioud,  however,  encourages  a union 
!en  the  architects  and  civil  engineers,  from 
I he  has  nothing  to  fear  but  straightforward 
jr.  The  State  engineer  represents  prin- 
[1  which  are  in  contradiction  to  the  vital 
Bions  of  art,  where  liberty  and  individualism 
I '.he  first  importance.  With  the  centralisa- 
. unity,  and  routine  of  officialism  there 
csoon  be  no  school,  no  style,  no  originality, 
;.  In  conclusion,  M.  Davioud  remindod 
Hirers  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  his 
i from  Paris  after  the  disasters  of  1815, 
sked  his  opinion  on  the  future  prosperity 
nee.  The  Duke  replied  that  revolutions, 
impire,  invasion,  and  civil  war  would 
much  retard  her  recovery  and  develop- 
j but  the  greatest  ally  of  the  interests  of 
id  would,  alas  ! be  French  officialism. 
Vednesday,  July  31st,  at  the  Tuileries, 
actional  meetings  were  held  in  different 
At  one,  presided  over  by  M.  Lo 
)u,  president  of  the  Northern  Arclxitec- 
Society  of  France,  M.  St.  Ginest,  presi- 
: the  Architectural  Society  of  Toulouse, 
communication  from  his  society,  urging 
iportance  of  drawing  up  some  definite 
E charges  applicable  to  all  France.  lie 
l out  the  difference  in  the  rules  in  some 
provinces,  and  called  attention  to  those 
opted  by  the  Society  at  Marseilles,  who 
scepted  the  German  sliding-scale.  He 
Uowed  by  M.  Ravon,  who  condemned  the 
System,  contending  that  in  order  that  a 

Sale  of  charges  should  be  easy  of  applica- 
cording  to  custom,  and  not  contradictory 
it  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  both  the 
contracting  ; and  the  difficulty  of  classi- 
cs several  buildings  quoted  in  the  five 
of  the  German  scale, — which  should 
I to  the  artistic  section,  and  which  to  the 
Jponstructional, — would  lead  to  endless 
ps  aud  litigation, — precisely  what  the 
Ishment  of  a scale  was  intended  to  do 
[with.  Before  the  d iscussion  could  be 
the  section  was  called  to  another 
hear  the  continuation  of  M.  Davioud’s 
and 

jsubject  was  adjourned  till  Friday,  August 
h hen  communications  were  read  from  the 
j!?3S  Marseilles  and  Lyons  ; after  which 
H'  Phene  Spiers  described  in  detail  the 

I system,  including  the  positions  held 
iity  surveyors  and  clerks  of  works.  As 
jeessary  to  report  progress,  the  section 
itself  into  committee,  and  commenced 
ission  of  fees  for  works  under  the  value 
francs. 

eeting  was  again  adjourned  till  Satur- 
fust  3rd,  when  M.  Davioud  attended, 
sd  that  until  there  was  a compulsory 
thex-e  ought  to  be  no  fixed  scale  of 
1,jS,  or  the  artist  would  be  placed  in  the 
Hliategory  as  the  first-comer  who  might 
3 to  caP  himself  an  architect.  This  opinion 
watested  by  M.  Lucas,  who  argued  that  it 
o be  a very  difficult  and  delicate  task  to 
^jine  the  artistic  merits  of  the  various 
'e,rs  of  the  profession,  and  would  lead  to 
"j  disputes.  Eventually  the  meeting  was 
J ued,  aud  at  the  last  conference  held  in 


the  Trocadero  the  same  afternoon,  M.  Davioud 
brought  forward  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ This  Congress,  recognising  the  principle  of  the  liberty 
of  artistic  work,  and  its  free  remuneration,  of  which  the 
foundation  should  be  based  on  the  economical  principle  of 
supply  and  demand,  considers  that  each  architect  has  the 
right  to  adjust  the  value  of  his  services  according  to  his 
own  estimate  of  what  would  be  a just  recompense  for  his 
talent,  tnking  into  account  the  special  difficulties  which 
might  arise  in  each  case.” 

This  resolution  practically  left  the  question  an 
open  one,  and  as  there  were  many  dissentients 
from  taking  such  a coux'se,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  added  aud  carried  : — 

“ In  the  absence,  however,  ol  any  preliminary  arrange- 
ment, the  scale  of  charges  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Buildings,  on  the  1st  February,  1803  (12  Pluviose  an  viii. 
de  la  Republiquo  Fran$aise),  might  be  accepted  os  a mini- 
mum, steps  being  taken  meanwhile  to  ameliorate  this 
document,  and  augment  the  scale  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  in  the  value  of  money.” 

This  scale  is  thus  defined  : drawings  of  every 
kind,  per  cent. ; superintendence  of  work, 
14  per  cent. ; quantities  and  specification,  2 per 
cent.,  making  a total  of  5 per  cent.  No  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tion, so  that  action  will  probably  bo  left  to  the 
Societc  Centrale.* 


THE  SPHYGMOPHON. 

During  last  year  the  scientific  world  was 
presented  almost  every  month  with  some  new 
practical  and  surprising  invention  having  its 
origin  in  the  application  of  the  electric  current 
by  means  of  the  telephone.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  the  improved  telephone  with  the  sound- 
ing apparatus  of  Siemens  and  Halske  ; next,  the 
microphone,  an  apparatus  for  multiplying  the 
most  delicate  touches,  transmitted  in  the  form 
of  loud  sounds  to  the  human  ear;  further,  the 
recently-invented  microtasimeter,  of  Edison,  an 
apparatus  for  converting  into  sound  the  most 
trifling  changes  of  temperature  by  means  of  the 
telephone ; as  well  as  the  phonograph,  con- 
ceived by  the  same  inventor,  that  remarkable 
speaking  apparatus  which  permits  of  the  voices 
of  deceased  persons  being  heard  in  after  years. 

The  latest  acquisition  in  this  branch  of  science 
is  the  Bphygmophou,  an  apparatus  connected 
with  the  telephone,  by  the  help  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  render  quite  audible  the  beating  of 
the  pulse  and  [the  movements  of  the  heart,  in 
all  its  various  shades  of  intensity,  in  closest 
proximity  as  well  as  at  loDg  distances.  The 
new  apparatus  is  described  as  so  effective, 
aud  at  the  same  time  may  be  so  impei’ceptibly 
adjusted  to  the  human  body,  that  in  a com- 
pany the  beating  of  the  heart  of  any  individual 
person  may  be  made  to  sound,  almost  ghostlike, 
so  loud  in  the  room  as  to  enable  everybody 
present  to  hear  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
apparatus,  however,  will  not  remain  a mere 
curiosity.  It  has  been  constructed  with  a view 
of  aiding  medical  diagnosis  in  differences  of  the 
beating  of  the  pulse  and  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  action  of  the  microphone,  as  is  now 
well  known,  is  based  upon  the  interruptions 
of  very  short  duration  of  the  electric  current 
passing  through  it.  Those  interruptions  cause 
characteristic  sounds  in  an  inserted  telephone. 
Starting  from  this  principle,  Dr.  S.  Th.  Stein,  of 
Frankfurt,  an  eminent  physician,  has  contrived 
the  above  apparatus  in  order  to  render  observa- 
ble the  minutest  movements  in  the  human  body. 
An  electric  current  passing  through  the  appa- 
ratus is  opened  and  closed  by  means  of  it  as 
quickly  as  the  movements  in  the  body,  for 
instance  the  pulsations,  cause  vibrations.  Corre- 
sponding exactly  to  those  vibrations,  sound 
waves  of  considerable  resonance  are  cx-eated  in 
the  sounding-plate  of  the  telephone  if  two  power- 
ful Bunsen  elements  are  inserted  for  the  experi- 
ment. The  sounds  produced  by  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  for  instance,  are  rendered  as  loud  as 
knocks  on  a table  with  the  finger. 

The  apparatus  itself  consists  of  a piece  of  a 
watch-spring  about  five  centimetres  ljng,  which 
is  soldered  on  to  a small  brass  frame,  and  is 
provided  on  its  free  end  with  a gutta-percha 
knob.  This  small  knob  is  placed  against  that 
part  of  the  human  body  the  movements  of  which 
are  required  to  be  heard  in  the  telephone.  Over 
the  gutta-percha  knob  a small  platinum  plate  is 
adjusted,  which  may  be  brought  in  contaot  with 
a platinum  point  fixed  over  it.  The  positive 
current  travels  to  the  platinum  point,  the  nega- 
tive current  to  the  platinum  plate  attached  to 
the  little  knob.  The  completion  of  the  electric 
current  is  effected  by  the  above  delicate 
movements  in  the  human  body,  the  small 
apparatus  being  strapped  to  the  pulse  of  the 


fore-arm  or  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  The 
movements  of  those  organs,  corresponding  to 
their  natural  rhythm,  cause  the  platinum  to 
approach  the  platinum  point,  by  means  of  which 
the  electric  cui-rent  is  closed  and  again  opened  in 
similar  intervals,  which  produces  in  the  sound- 
ing-plate of  the  telephone  characteristic  sounds  ; 
for  instance,  the  movements  of  the  human  heart. 

The  simplicity  of  the  application  of  this 
small  apparatus  is  Haid  to  permit  medical  men 
to  use  it  for  the  diagnosis  of  every  case.  It  will 
especially  be  found  practicable  in  clinical  de- 
monstrations, the  lecturer  being  able  by  its 
means  to  render  audible  to  the  whole  audience 
normal  or  abnormal  conditions  of  the  pulse  or 
movement  of  the  heart.  This  will  not  only 
effect  a saving  of  time  in  clinical  instruction 
and  make  investigations  clearer — as  each  student 
will  then  not  be  obliged  to  step  to  the  patient’s 
bed  in  order  to  put  his  ear  to  the  latter’s  heart 
if  he  wishes  to  hear  what  the  lecturer  may  just 
have  been  explaining, — but  the  application  of 
the  apparatus  will  also  be  a great  relief  to  the 
patient,  who  will  no  longer  be  annoyed  or  dis- 
tressed by  a number  of  students  waiting  in 
Indian  file  their  turn  for  listening. 

The  apparatus  has  been  patented  in  Germany 
and  abi'oad,  we  believe  also  in  this  country,  and 
its  simplicity  permits  of  its  production  at  a very 
moderate  coat. 


* Tile  remainder  in  our  next. 


BUILDING  IN  UTOPIA. 

Probably  few  people  who  are  not  professedly 
literary  studeuts  ever  look  at  Sir  Thomas  More  s 
fanciful  and  thoughtful  sketch  of  an  ideal  state, 
although  the  name  which  he  gave  to  his  ima- 
gined country  has  passed  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
of  our  language  with  a meaning  understood  by 
everybody.  Utopia,  more  cori’ectly  Eutopia, 
means,  of  course,  merely  “ the  pleasant  place,” 
the  happy  land,  the  land  where  all  things  are  good. 
It  is  one  of  the  curious  unconscious  sarcasms 
sometimes  found  in  the  development  of  language, 
that  the  expression  thence  derived  now  means 
only  that  which  is  impracticable,  impos- 
sible, or  absurd.  Those,  however,  would  make 
a very  great  mistake  who  should  imagine  that 
More’s  book  gives  in  the  main  any  fair  cause  for 
this  perversion  of  the  original  meaning  of  his 
title ; except,  indeed,  in  the  sense  that  the  state 
of  things  he  describes  may  be  said,  in  the 
colloquial  phrase,  to  be  “ too  good  to  be  true.”  In 
many  points  the  suggestions  in  Utopia  in  regard 
to  social  and  political  ameliorations  are  not  only 
most  practical,  but  wonderfully  modern  m 
feeling,  and  in  some  cases  ideas  which  are  only 
just  now  beginning  to  be  publicly  taken  up  and 
worked  out,  are  met  with  in  complete  and 
developed  form,  the  offspring  of  More’s  keen  and 
far-sighted  mind,  which  seems  to  have  travelled 
so  far  in  advance  of  his  own  time  that  his  con- 
temporaries might  well  have  regarded  him  as 
a dreamer,  who  suggested  ideas  of  progress 
quite  beyond  what  would  then  have  seemed 
capable  of  realisation  in  practice. 

“ Utopia”  has,  however, this  in  common  with 
some  other  ideal  treatises  of  the  kind,  and 
especially  Plato’s  Republic,  the  great  and  cen- 
tral  work  of  this  class,  that  the  arts  are  appa- 
rently  little  thought  of  in  it.  It  would  seem 
that  the  turn  of  mind  which  disposes  men  to 
these  considerations  of  political  and  social  pro- 
gress  is  that  which  is  generally  little  disposed 
to  art  and  imaginative  literature.  As  every 
one  knows,  Plato  banished  poets  from  his 
Republic,  and  he  treats  artists  with  great  con- 
tempt, and  speaks  of  the  practical  business 
men  as  the  “ educated  people,”  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  artists  and  poets,  who,  in  Plato's 
view,  are  only  busied  about  dreams  and  triviali- 
ties which  have  no  relation  to  the  important 
ends  of  life.  More  does  not  specifically  say  the 
same,  but  he  tacitly  seems  to  adopt  very  much 
the  same  view,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  art 
in  any  department  of  his  book.  The  chapter  on 
“ sciences,  crafts,  and  occupations,”  which  seems 
to  promise  the  nearest  to  it  by  its  title,  only 
deals  with  handicrafts  and  practical  work.  In 
the  course  of  it,  there  occur  some  amusing 
remarks  upon  building,  under  the  marginal  note 
“ how  to  avoid  excessive  cost  in  building.”  The 
people  of  Utopia,  he  tells  us,  manage  so  well  to 
economise  labour,  that  in  many  occupations 
they  need  not  so  much  work  as  otlier  nations  do. 

“ For,  first  of  all,  the  building  and  repairing 
of  houses  asketh  everywhere  so  many  men’s 
continual  labour,  because  that  the  unthrifty 
heir  suffereth  the  houses  that  his  father  builded 
in  continuance  of  time  to  fall  into  decay.  So 
that  which  he  might  have  upholden  with  little 
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cost,  his  successor  is  constrained  to  build  it 
again  new,  to  his  great  charge.  Yea,  many 
times  also  the  house  that  stood  one  man  in  so 
much  money,  another  is  of  so  nice  and  too  deli- 
cate a mind  that  he  setteth  nothing  by  it.  And 
it  being  neglected,  and  therefore  shortly  falling 
into  ruin,  he  buildeth  up  another  in  another 
place  with  no  less  cost  and  charge.  But  among 
the  Utopians,  where  all  things  be  set  in  good 
order,  and  the  commonwealth  in  a good  stay, 
it  very  seldom  cbanceth,  that  they  choose  a new 
plot  to  build  a house  upon.  And  they  do  not 
only  find  speedy  and  quick  remedies  for  present 
faults,  but  also  prevent  them  that  be  like  to 
fall.  And  by  this  means  their  houses  continue 
and  last  very  long  with  little  labour  and  small 
reparations  ; in  so  much  that  this  kind  of  work- 
men sometimes  have  almost  nothing  to  do.”  * 

Such  a country  would  hardly,  we  fear,  have 
appeared  a Utopia  to  “ this  kind  of  workmen,” 
and  one  is  reminded  of  Pugin’s  excited  reply  to 
the  nobleman  who  said  that  he  only  built  a fine 
house  because  people  expected  him  to  do  it ; 
for  his  own  choice,  he  would  be  content  to  live 
in  any  ordinary  dwelling.  “ Would  you,  my 
lord, — would  you  ! and  pray,  what  would  become 
of  me  and  all  the  other  artists  ? ” Pugin  ob- 
viously thought  society  was  made  for  architects. 
More  evidently  had  a very  strong  opinion  the 
other  way,  and  considered  it  an  instance  of  the 
good  managemement  of  building  estates  that 
“ this  sort  of  workmen  ” had  often  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  curious  that  More  should  not  have  per- 
ceived that  it  is  this  progress  in  regard  to  what 
is  considered  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  life, 
this  discontent  with  what  served  our  fathers  well 
enough,  which  keeps  half  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
civilised  society  in  being.  His  observation  that 
the  Utopians  rarely  chose  a new  plot  to  build 
upon  Bhows  us  vividly  how  slow  was  the  rate  of 
increase  of  population  in  those  days.  Had  More 
lived  in  modern  London,  with  its  continual 
pressure  of  new  lines  of  building  and  new 
suburbs,  ho  could  hardly  have  written  such  a 
sentence  without  a sense  of  its  absurdity  ; but 
in  days  when  life  moved  so  much  more  Blowly, 
the  fact  of  the  continual  increase  of  numbers, 
and  consequently  of  dwellings,  might  have  been 
overlooked  without  disturbing  the  reader’s  faith 
in  the  verisimilitude  of  the  picture.  One  other 
point  in  this  passage  must  be  quoted  : it  seems 
that  the  workmen,  when  not  actually  employed 
on  a building,  “ were  commanded  to  hew  timber 
at  home,  and  to  square  and  trim  up  stones,  to 
the  intent  that  if  any  work  chance,  it  may  the 
more  speedily  rise.”  Clearly  the  main  object 
in  Utopia  was  to  get  the  work  done,  which  is  not 
always  the  object  in  this  enlightened  land  of 
trade-unions. 

Architecture,  however,  is  not  entirely  neglected 
in  the  “ Utopia,”  for  there  is,  in  fact,  a Bhort 
chapter,  entitled  “ Of  the  Cities,”  and  the 
reader  looks  at  it  with  some  curiosity  to  Bee 
what  the  author  of  this  ideal  place  regarded  as 
an  ideal  way  of  building  cities.  He  will  not  find 
any  such  sumptuous  architectural  imaginings 
as  another  of  our  philosophers  has  put  on  record 
as  his  idea  of  a noble  style  of  house-building.f 
The  suggestions  derived  from  the  cities  of 
Utopia  are  for  the  most  part  very  practical, 
and,  like  some  other  parts  of  the  book,  very 
modern  in  many  respects.  In  describing  the 
chief  city,  Amaurote,  it  seems  certainly  that 
More  was  indulging  his  love  for  London  and 
for  the  Thames,  as  a great  deal  of  his  descrip- 
tion is  evidently  suggested  thereby.  In  some 
respects,  however,  he  evidently  thought  London 
was  capable  of  improvement,  as  he  observes, 
among  other  things  at  Amaurote,  that  “ there 
goeth  a bridge  over  the  river,  made  not  of  piles 
or  timber,  but  of  stonework  with  gorgeous  and 
substantial  arches,  at  that  part  of  the  city  that 
is  furthest  from  the  sea ; to  the  intent  that 
ships  may  pass  along  forby  all  the  side  of  the 
city  without  let.”  He  might  have  foreseen  not 
only  the  building  of  the  modern  bridges  with 
their  “ gorgeous  and  substantial  arches,”  but 
one  of  the  very  difficulties  which  has  become  a 
subject  of  discussion  and  heart-burning  in 
regard  to  tho  proposal  for  a new  bridge 
below  London  Bridge.  Probably  More  himself 
thought  that  London  Bridge  in  his  day  was 
wrongly  placed,  and  shut  out  the  larger  ship 
traffic  too  low  down  the  river;  but  this  was 
hardly  any  one’s  fault  in  the  first  instance.  If 
Stukeley’s  old  plan  of  Roman  London  is  based 
upon  auy  reliable  data,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
position  of  London  Bridge  was  fixed  at  a very 


early  date  in  the  history  of  the  City,  and  that 
it  was  at  that  time  in  the  right  position  at  the 
highest  point  up  the  river,  which  the  old  City 
flanked  only  from  the  bridge  to  the  Tower.  The 
Amaurotians,  we  are  told,  had  a second  river 
running  past  their  city,  a much  smaller  stream, 
which  arose  not  far  from  the  city  walls,  and 
they  had  enclosed  the  head  spring  of  it,  and  con- 
nected it  by  long  walls  with  the  city,  that  the 
water  should  not  be  stopped  nor  turned  away, 
nor  poisoned  in  the  event  of  their  enemies 
coming  upon  them ; and  from  this  spring  the 
water  was  conducted  “ in  canals  of  brick  ” into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  “ But  when  that 
cannot  be  done,  by  r ason  that  the  place  will 
not  suffer  it,  then  they  gather  the  rain-water  in 
great  cisterns,  which  doeth  them  as  good  ser- 
vice.” It  is  three  centuries  and  a half  since 
More  wrote  this,  yet  the  idea  of  utilising  and 
storing  rain-water  on  a great  scale  has  been 
only  raised  of  late  years  as  if  it  were  a modern 
suggestion ; and  we  seem  as  far  from  doing 
anything  about  it  as  ever. 

But  one  point  that  is  curiously  significant  in 
the  description  of  the  Utopian  cities  is  the 
entirely  formal  manner  in  which  More  seems  to 
have  conceived  city  architecture,  both  at  large 
and  in  detail ; the  entire  absence  of  any  per- 
ception of  the  value  of  variety  and  picturesque- 
noss  : and  this  we  note  as  significant,  because 
it  seems  to  be  the  usual  turn  which  ideas  about 
building  take  when  people  set  themselves 
deliberately  to  work  to  make  architectural 
effect  and  to  lay  out  cities  or  building  estates. 
More’s  idea  of  uniformity  extends  even  to  the 
cities  as  compared  with  one  another.  Amaurote 
is  acknowledged  as  the  chief  city,  “ because 
there  is  the  council-house,”  but  otherwise  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  it.  “ As  for  their 
cities,”  the  chapter  begins,  “ whoso  knoweth 
one  of  them  knoweth  them  all ; they  be  all  so 
like  to  one  another,  as  far  forth  as  the  nature  of 
the  place  permitteth.”  Certainly  in  this  respect 
our  new  town  architecture  is  Utopian  enough  : 
there  could  not  be  a truer  description  of  some  1 
of  our  recent  big  streets  in  the  new  suburbs  of 
London, — “ whoso  knoweth  one  of  them  knoweth 
them  all”;  and  a dreary  sort  of  knowledge  it 
is.  Again,  we  find  that  “ the  houses  be  of  fair 
and  gorgeous  building,  and  on  the  Btreet 
side  they  stand  joined  together  in  a long  row 
through  the  whole  street,  without  any  partition 
or  separation.”  This  iwas  obviously, ''therefore, 
More’s  idea  of  street  architecture  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is  really  curious  to  reflect  that,  while 
we  regard  with  the  greatest  interest  the  views 
of  the  old  picturesque  streets  of  Mediaeval 
London,  as  represented  in  old  prints,  with  their 
varied  gables  and  complete  freedom  from  rule 
or  regularity,  this  very  picturesqueness  was  to 
a man  like  More  (a  representative  man  of  culture 
of  his  day)  an  imperfect  and  barbarous  style 
of  street  building,  aud  that  he  looked  forward 
to  an  ideal  street  architecture,  in  which  all  the 
houses  should  be  built  alike  in  one  unvarying 
row,  exactly  in  the  way  which  so  many  of  us 
are  now  deprecating  and  praying  to  be  delivered 
from,  as  ugly  and  dull  past  all  pardoning. 
Such  a passage  as  this  of  More’s  certainly  very 
strongly  reminds  us  how  relative  a thing  taste 
is,  after  all,  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the 
picturesque,  whether  in  building  or  in  nature ; 
how  dependent  it  is  upon  habit  and  asso- 
ciation; how  it  really  amounts  to  little  more 
than  the  liking  for  something  new  and 
fresh,  something  different  from  what  one 
is  accustomed  to  : just  as  the  inhabitant 
of  a mountainous  country  often  wonders  what 
people  see  in  mountains,  and  will  remark  how 
pleasant  it  must  be  to  live  where  there  are 
none.*  As  we  observed,  however,  the  tendency 
to  formality  and  a studied  regularity  in  town 
architecture  has  always  shown  itself  in  cases 
where  there  has  been  a deliberate  intention  in 
laying  out  a site,  to  make  it  architecturally 
effective.  It  seems  to  be  somehow  contrary 
to  human  nature  to  deliberately  plan  anything 
of  this  kind  except  on  symmetrical  lines.  The 
winding  streets  belong  only  to  towns  which 
have  a long  history,  and  have  grown  up  gradu- 
ally on  the  natural  contours  of  the  site.  When 
people  proceed  deliberately  to  lay  out  towns  in 
what  is  considered  a handsome  manner,  they 
then  produce  New  Yorks  and  Carlsruhes. 

The  streets  of  Utopia  were  “ 20  foot  broad”  ; 
a characteristic  indication  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  regard  to  our  demands  for  road- 
way since  More’s  time,  when  such  a width 


* Wo  havo  purposely  modernised  More’s  spelling, 
f See  Bacon’s  Essay  "On  Building.’* 


* Such  a remark  we  have  heard  actually  quoted  as  the 
expression  of  a Swiss  peasant,  on  hearing  from  some 
visitors  that  they  lived  where  all  tho  country  was  flat. 
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could  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  an  exceptional 
spaciousness  (“  set  forth  very  commodious  and 
handsome”).  It  is  possible  that  More,  like 
many  educated  people  in  our  own  day,  had  only 
a very  vague  impression  of  the  real  effect  of  so 
many  feet  when  measured  out  on  the  ground} 
people  not  accustomed  to  measure  distances  by 
the  eye  invariably  over-estimate  the  apparent 
length  of  a foot,  or  an  inch,  or  any  other  unit 
of  measure ; so  that  More  may  have  imagined 
a 20-ft.  street  as  much  wider  than  it  really  is. 
His  ideas  upon  the  value  of  ‘‘open  spaces  in 
towns  ” were,  however,  quite  in  accordance  with 
modern  convictions.  He  says  that  “ on  the  back 
side  of  the  houses  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  street  lie  large  gardens  enclosed  round 
about  with  the  back  part  of  the  streets. 
....  They  set  great  store  by  their  gardens. 
Their  study  and  diligence  herein  cometh  not 
only  of  pleasure,  but  also  of  a certain  strife 
and  contention  that  is  between  street  and  street, 
concerning  the  trimming,  husbanding,  and  fur- 
nishing of  their  gardens : every  man  for  his 
own  part.”  In  this  respect  we  are  still  a long 
way  behind  Utopia,  though  there  is  certainly  a 
progressing  enlightenment  on  the  subject. 
Another  suggestion  indicates  a state  of  things 
which,  we  fear,  is  still  further  from  realisation, 
The  dooi’s  which  lead  from  the  streets  into  the 
houses,  and  through  into  the  gardens,  “ be  made 
with  two  leaves,  never  locked  nor  bolted,  so 
easy  to  be  opened  that  they  will  follow  the  least 
drawing  of  a fingei*,  and  shut  again  alone. 
Whoso  will  may  go  in;  for  there  is  nothing 
within  the  houses  that  is  private  or  any  mau’s 
own ; and  every  tenth  year  they  change  their 
houses  by  lot.”  What  a "flitting”  ! However, 
human  nature  must  alter  very  much  before  any 
such  community  of  goods  and  absence  of  private 
interest  in  property  could  be  regarded  as 
“Utopian”  in  any  but  the  secondai’y  and  derivedi 
sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  one  other  practical  detail  in  regard  to 
the  houses  of  Utopia  which  is  worth  mention. 
After  reading  that  they  are  built  “ in  a gorgeoud 
and  gallant  sort,”  we  find  further  on  “ that  the 
roofs  be  plain  and  flat  covered  with  a certain 
kind  of  plaster  that  is  of  no  cost,  and  yet  so 
tempered  that  no  fire  can  hurt  or  perish  it,  and; 
withstandeth  the  violence  of  the  w-eather  better.! 
than  any  lead.”  It  would  bo  rather  singular  if] 
Sir  Thomas  More’s  ideal  Utopian  architecture 
were  to  be  realised  in  conci'ete  building,  to; 
which  the  description  is  certainly  more  applicable 
than  to  anything  else. 


THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

The  large  work  of  Mr.  John  Bourne, — “ Steam. 
Air,  and  Gas  Engines,* — is  now  completed  by 
the  issue  of  the  new  parts,  21  to  26  inclusive. 

Mr.  Bourne  has  studied  and  practised  in  this 
branch  of  engineering  for  forty  years,  and  h( 
says  of  the  steam-engine  that  it  remains  to  thif  i 
day  without  any  change  in  its  principle  of  actions 
and  even  without  any  striking  improvement  it 
its  details,  since  Watt  left  it.  It  is,  he  says,  a 
most  wasteful  machine,  making  available  ail 
mechanical  power  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
force  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  burnt,  aud  lit 
believes  it  is  on  the  eve  of  supercession  bj 
simpler  and  more  economical  machines. 

It  is  as  a heat-engine  that  we  must  consider! 
tho  qualities  and  performance  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  in  any  heat-engine  there  must  hi 
two  temperatures,  that  of  the  substance  appliei 
to  the  machine  and  that  of  its  residue  when  i 
leaves  the  machine.  The  main  source  of  th< 
loss  of  power  in  the  steam-engine  is  the  com 
paratively  low  temperature  of  the  water  in  th> 
boiler. 

Mr.  Bourne  gives  as  an  instance  of  tho  in 
adequacy  of  the  steam-engine  to  yield  much  a 
the  power  to  be  derived  from  the  heat  of  fua 
that  while  the  temperature  of  a furnace  may  b 
3,000’  that  of  the  boiler  may  be  but  250’,  am 
that  of  tho  condenser  100° ; thus  the  extreme 
of  temperature  in  the  engine  are  but  littl 
removed  from  each  other,  and  consequently  bo 
little  of  the  heat  is  transformed  into  mechanics 
power. 

Waste,  it  may  be  said,  is  our  greatest  bane 
and  waste  of  a force  which  cannot  be  renew?  t, 
is  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  bad  enough  to  waste  < 
through  a badly-constructed  machine,  the  powe 
of  a body  of  water  falling  from  a higher  to 

* “Examples  of  Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines;  with  a i 
Account  of  all  the  principal  Projects  for  the  Production  ] 
Motive  Power  from  Heat.”  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  IUd 
trated  by  5-1  plates,  and  350  woodcuts.  London ; Lon  I 
mans,  Greene,  & Co.  1878. 
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Iyer  level,  but  this  is  renewed  to  us  again  and 
ain  by  re-evaporation  and  rainfall ; bnt  coal 
jrnt  is  irrevocable  as  fuel  for  the  steam- 


in  speaking  of  mechanical  power  in  connexion 
jth  the  force  of  heat,  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
the  discovery  of  Mr.  Joule,  some  thirty  years 
Jo,  that  a definite  quantity  of  heat  has  its 
ihivalent  in  a definite  quantity  of  mechanical 
jwer,  and  he  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
iiich  raises  1 lb.  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahren- 
ic’s  scale  has  its  equivalent  in  mechanical 
•ce  in  the  raising  of  772  lb.  weight  1 ft.  high 
lainBt  the  force  of  gravity. 

[Upon  this  basis  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
i overt  into  mechanical  power  much  of  the  heat 
: fuel  when  applied  to  raise  steam  from  water 
■I  a boiler. 

jit  is  true  that  the  temperature  of  steam  may 
| increased  by  super-heating,  as  is  now  com- 
ynly  done  in  marine  engines ; yet  this  can  be 
ne  only  to  a very  limited  extent,  says  the 
ithor,  for  steam  of  a higher  temperature  than 
15°  Fah.  burns  the  packing  and  carbonises  the 
L Mr.  Bourne  does  not  think  that  much  is  to 
i done  in  increasing  the  useful  effect  of  the 
-ce  of  steam,  either  by  super-heating  or  by 
rface-  condensation . 

Soon  after  he  had  first  directed  his  attention 
the  subject  of  the  steam-engine,  he  endea- 
ired  to  forecast  the  course  of  probable  im- 
jvement  in  steam  machinery,  especially  as 
plicablo  to  steam  navigation,  and  he  then 
:ived  at  conclusions  which  even  at  the  present 
y he  does  not  believe  he  could  much  amend  ; 
d he  saw  that  super-heating  was  one  means  to 
ye  fuel,  but  that  it  could  not  be  carried  very 
• without  introducing  such  evils  in  the  way  of 
eroal  corrosion  as  to  outweigh  its  benefits. 

The  economy  attainable  by  the  more  extended 
plication  of  the  principle  of  expansion  was,  at 
it  time,  well  known ; but  the  use  of  a large 
jasure  of  expansion  involved  the  use  of 
onger  boilei’S  and  the  use  of  surface-con- 
asation  ; but  in  the  application  of  surface- 
xdensation  the  object  was  not  that  of  enabling 
3 boilers  to  be  worked  at  a higher  pressure 
obviating  the  risk  of  salting,  but  was  to  make 
3 boilers  last  longer.  At  that  time  marine- 
ilers  seldom  lasted  more  than  four  or  five 
ars,  whilst  laud-boilers  lasted  twenty  years ; 
t boilers  fed  with  the  distilled  water  from 
rface-condensers  are  found  to  be  not  more 
rable  than  boilers  fed  with  salt-water;  but 
one  now  applies  surface- condensers  with  the 
Jjw  of  obtaining  an  increased  durability  of  the 
iiler. 

- jit  is  true  that  surface  condensers  are  even 
>6w  sometimes  employed  without  the  excuse  of 
f simultaneous  high  pressure  of  steam,  but 
ese  applications  are  not  commended  by  the 
: thor.  No  doubt,  he  says,  in  Bteam- vessels 
nerally  the  pressure  of  steam  has  been 
adually  creeping  up  at  the  expense  of  an 
creased  risk  of  explosion,  and  without  the 
nouri'ent  introduction  of  auy  measures  of 
creased  safety.  The  proper  course  to  pursue 
the  present  time  is  not  to  increase  the 
essure  with  the  old  forms  of  boiler,  but  to 
liake  the  boilers  equal  to  the  higher  pressures  ; 
fjdeed,  the  most  important  step  of  all,  the 
riineral  introduction  of  high  pressures,  remains 
qt  to  be  taken,  and  before  it  can  be  taken  a 
afferent  form  of  boiler-shell  than  the  rectangular 
die  now  in  general  use  must  be  adopted.  “In 
til  boilers,  whether  land  or  marine,  internal 
: icrustations  of  any  mischievous  thickness  may 
as  prevented  by  sufficient  blowing  off  from  the 
Mirface,  provided  a high  pressure  of  steam  be 
! j)t  maintained  in  the  boiler.  A high  pressure  of 
leam  involves  a high  temperature  of  the  water 

Iithin  the  boiler  ; and  at  the  temperature  which 
lswers  to  40  lb.  of  pressure,  the  sulphate  of 
ojtne  contained  in  sea  water  and  other  hard 
. later s begins  to  be  deposited  from  the  action  of 
Mie  heat  alone,  without  any  concentration.  A 
(Urge  amount  of  blowing  off  is  no  remedy  for 
'iis  evil,  but  on  the  contrary,  rather  aggravates 
f ; as  where  much  blowing  off  is  practised, 
t inch  water  must  pass  through  the  boiler,  and 
I nch  new  volume  of  water  adds  its  proportion 
if  precipitate  to  the  general  stock.  It  is  conse- 
- (uently  advisable  when  bad  water  is  used  con- 
(lintly  with  high  pressure,  to  employ  surface  cou- 
- fensers  to  return  to  the  boiler  the  water  which 
ks  been  derived  from  the  condensation  of  the 
(,eara  by  the  contact  of  cold  surfaces.  But  in 
il  other  cases  surface  condensers  are  unneces- 
jiry,  and  blowing  off  from  the  surface  to  an 
ctent  corresponding  to  the  badness  of  the 
ater  will  suffice.” 


It  may  be  remembered  that  the  publication 
of  the  separate  parts  of  this  volume  was  sus- 
pended in  the  year  1870.  Mr.  Bourne  was  then 
instituting,  and  has  since  continued,  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  experiments  in  burning  coal-dust 
for  the  heating  of  steam-boilers.  These  experi- 
ments were  to  some  extent  successful  in  show- 
ing the  practicability  of  bui’ning  coal-dust,  but 
it  was  found  that  there  were  many  objections 
to  its  use,  and  it  became  a question  .whether  it 
is  advantageous  to  pulverise  small  coal  before 
burning  it,  and  whether  it  is  not  on  the  whole 
simpler  to  employ  a species  of  furnace  which 
will  burn  the  small  coal  at  present  regarded  as 
refuse,  without  further  preparation. 

The  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Bourne  has 
arrived,  from  the  investigations  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  preparation  of  the  present  work, 
are  that  of  the  numerous  projects  which  have 
been  propounded  for  the  production  of  motive 
power  from  heat,  whether  by  air,  gas,  or  other 
agents,  there  is  none  which  is,  on  the  whole,  so 
eligible  as  the  steam-engine,  which  is,  the 
author  says,  up  to  the  present  time  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  thermo-dynamic 
motor  that  can  be  obtained.  High  speed  is 
much  recommended  by  Mr.  Bourne,  as  much  as 
1,000  ft.  per  minute  being  mentioned,  aud  all 
steam-engines  should  be  constructed  on  the  high- 
speed principle  : that  is,  the  engine  should  have 
no  complicated  movements,  nor  should  have, 
what  he  says  one  inventor’s  engine  which  he 
describes  has,  viz.,  “ rattletraps  ” about  it ; but 
should  be  massive  and  plain;  and  all  should  be 
woi'ked  exoansively  and  be  provided  with  steam 
jackets.  In  Bteam  navigation  he  thinks  the 
most  important  pending  improvement  is  the 
introduction  of  automatic  means  of  stoking 
the  furnaces.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  engines  are 
illustrated,  the  book  being  in  some  sense  a 
repertory  of  inventions  ; and  there  is  a valuable 
appendix  on  a score  of  subjects  akin  to  the 
principal  one.  


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RESTORATION.* 

I need  hardly  detain  you  at  any  length  as  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  “ Restoration.” 
You  are  aware  that  it  is  due  to  the  so-called 
Gothic  revival,  which  took  place  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  and  spread  like  wildfire  through 
Europe.  After  the  dormant  state  in  which 
ecclesiastical  affairs  had  remained  for  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a century,  it  was  only  natural 
that  a period  of  bustle  and  commotion  should 
follow.  The  hope  was  that  when  the  change 
came,  it  might  be  brought  about  by  a true  spirit 
of  regeneration.  But,  unfortunately,  the  re- 
action was  caused  by  prejudice  and  passion. 
Thus  the  new  movement,  bereft  of  any  wise 
controlling  power,  carried  devastation  and  de- 
struction along  its  course.  The  later  writers  on 
this  subject  ascribe  to  the  clergy  the  chief 
blame  for  that  mischief,  which  is  now  admitted 
by  all  to  have  been  done.  It  is  not  my  province 
to  absolve  the  clergy  from  any  offences  which 
they  may  have  committed  ; but  iu  fairness  I 
must  say  that  if  they  have  offended  they  may 
claim  most  illustrious  and  powerful  laymen  as 
accomplices.  The  Legislature  and  the  lawyers 
played  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  monuments 
under  their  charge ; it  was,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  the  prevailing  epidemic  should  rage 
with  fury  amongst  the  clergy.  Their  passion 
was  to  restore  the  edifices  under  their  control ; 
and  having  no  artistic  education,  and  neither 
the  patience  nor  the  humility  to  learn,  they  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  architects,  decorators,  aud  fur- 
niture dealers.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
guides  a crusade  was  preached  against  all  art 
subsequently  to  the  time  of  the  Edwards  ; and 
thus  much  which  was  good  within  and  without 
the  churches  was  rooted  out.  It  is  essential 
that  I should  place  before  you  the  outcome  of 
this  superstition,  because  literally  it  was  nothing 
else 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
the  Anglo-Goths,  published  from  time  to  time 
a series  of  manifestoes, — the  first  dated  as  far 
back  as  1811,— against  the  Vandalism  which 
made  the  very  word  “restoration”  a byeword 
and  a reproach,  and  robbed  England  of  a 
large  portion  of  her  antiquities.  I could  quote 
many  extracts  from  his  writings,  all  expressing 
the  same  censures  and  sentiments  at  various 
periods, — brave  words,  no  doubt.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  was,  however,  not  strong  enough  to  resist 


* From  a lecture  on  “ The  Principles  upon  which  Archi- 
tectural Restoration  should  be  conducted,”  at  the  White- 
haven Scientific  Association,  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P. 


the  pressure  and  temptations  which  his  lucrative 
professional  engagements  brought  upon  him,  or 
he  was  of  an  irresolute  and  vacillating  disposi- 
tion. He  failed  to  practise  the  doctrines  which 
he  preached  with  such  energy  and  fervour,  in 
the  restorations  of  many  of  our  cathedrals  and 
valuable  churches,  subsequently  to  these  fruitless 
protests.  The  war  which  has  been  waged  by 
Mr.  Butterfield  and  others  against  Wren’s 
original  aud  beautiful  churches  in  the  City  of 
London  was  begun  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Long 
after  he  had  so  unx-eservedly  denounced  the  evils 
of  radical  restoration,  he  led  the  attack  by 
his  transformation  of  the  elegant  church  of 
St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  daubing  the  interior  with 
paint,  filling  the  windows  with  tracery,  and  dis- 
figuring the  bold  and  noble  tower, — one  of  the 
most  happy  inventions  of  modern  genius. 

This  subject  was  considered  so  important  that 
it  raised  a controversy  within  the  solemn  pre- 
cincts of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  a 
distinguished  architect,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
replied  at  great  length  to  Mr.  Stevenson. 
The  impression  which  the  early  stage  of  the 
debate  left  upon  my  mind  was  that  the  profes- 
sional gentlemen  were  very  angry  with  one 
another,  and  only  restrained  from  personalities, 
and  perhaps  something  worse,  by  the  grave  and 
respectable  character  of  the  assembly.  Later 
on,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  well-abused 
restorers,  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  made  a speech,  with 
which  I,  though  seldom  in  agreement  with  him 
on  architectural  topics,  could  find  but  little 
fault.  Mi-.  Street  stated: — 1st.  That  the  walls, 
columns,  and  arches  of  a building  should  be 
thoroughly  repaired.  2nd.  That  the  walls  should 
be  kept  plastered  wherever  an  old  surface  of 
plaster  was  found.  3rd.  That  screens,  stalls, 
and  other  old  artistic  work,  removed  by  ignox-ant 
persons,  should,  if  practicable,  be  put  back  in 
their  original  places.  4th.  That  though  he  saw 
no  objection  to  the  restoration  of  stonework 
originally  executed  by  common  masons,  he 
would  never  sanction  the  restoration  of  anything 
which  was  the  work  or  had  the  mark  of  an  indi- 
vidual artist.  “ All  such  work  as  the  decoration 
of  walls,  paintings  on  walls,  carvings,  sculpture, 
and  the  like,  ought  never  to  be  touched  or  altered 
at  all.  It  is  precious,  because  it  embodies  the 
haudiwork  and  thought  of  a single  artist,  and 
loses  all  its  interest  and  value  in  restoration.” 
When  I was  called  upon  by  the  president,  I 
ventured  to  give  an  opinion,  “ that  while  it  was 
perfectly  justifiable  to  sweep  away  what  i3 
utterly  bad  and  devoid  of  any  artistic  merit, 
what  is  original  and  good  ought  always  to  be 
preserved.”  In  illustration  I referred  to  the 
question  of  the  Canterbury  Cathedral  stalls.  I 
was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  Mr.  Poynter, 
R.A.,  who  carries  great  weight  amongst  the 
modern  school,  and  he  was  good  enough  to 
say : — “ Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  this  evening  fell  fx-om  Mr. 
Bentinck,  who  said  that  whether  an  anachronism 
should  be  preserved  or  swept  away  depended 
entirely  on  whether  it  was  in  itself  a good  ox- 
bad  work  of  art.  But,  unfortunately,  to  decide 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  is  the 
question,  and  it  is  here  that  the  difficulty  lies. 
On  this  matter  of  the  Canterbury  stalls,  for 
instance,  there  are  evidently  two  opinions.  I 
myself  decidedly  hold  Mi-.  Bentinck’s  view,  that 
they  Bhould  be  preserved.  The  reason  why  the 
new  society  sets  its  face  against  a restoration  is 
because  they  fear  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
restoi-er  might  remove  that  which  is  in  itself 
valuable,  although  it  may  be  an  anachronism 
in  regard  to  style.” 

If  the  discussion  had  stopped  here,  the  pi’in- 
ciples  asserted  by  Mr.  Street  and  Mi-.  Poynter 
might  have  been  taken  to  comraaud  assent.  But 
immediately  after  Mr.  Poynter  had  concluded, 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett, — well  known  as  a volumi- 
nous writer  on  architectui-e, — entered  the  arena. 
His  observations  will  not  add  to  his  reputation 
as  a critic,  but  he  has  enabled  me  to  place 
before  you  with  tolerable  clearness  the  main 
issues  in  this  pro  and  anti  restoration  contro- 
versy. Sir  E.  Beckett  said : — “ I should  not 
advocate  the  keeping  of  Italian  work  in  a Gothic 
building  unless  it  was  a something  vei-y  excep- 
tionally good.  Mr.  Bentinck  would  lay  down 
the  principle  of  keeping  evei-ything  1 that  is 
good  ’ ; but  when  you  have  to  turn  this  principle 
into  practice,  we  have  to  answer  the  question, — 
What  is  good  ? That  is  just  where  people  differ ; 
and  this  shows  the  folly  of  attempting  to  settle 
these  things  by  principles.”  Aud,  further  on, 
Sir  E.  Beckett  said  : — “ The  work  of  restoration 
[he  was  alluding  to  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral] 
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cannot  be  done  without  a great  deal  of  actual 
rebuilding  and  imitating  old  work  as  well  as 
we  can,  which  I boldly  avow  is  the  proper  mode 
of  restoring  work  which  is  partially  decayed,  so 
that  the  old  and  new  may  look  continuous  and 
complete.  I utterly  deride  all  the  nonsense 
that  is  talked  about  the  baseness  of  imitation 
and  copying.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  only  proper 
mode  of  restoration.” 

Sir  E.  Beckett  denies  that  you  can  settle  by 
any  principle  “ what  is  good  ” ; any  attempt  to 
do  so,  he  says,  is  “ foolish.”  But  I think  I can 
state  a principle  which  will  stand  any  test  that 
oommon  sense  can  reasonably  suggest.  It  may 
be  difficult,  no  doubt,  in  any  high  condition  of 
refinement,  either  of  art  or  manufacture,  to  lay 
down  dogmatically  “ what  is  good.”  It  is  a 
relative  rather  than  a positive  term.  What  is 
intended  is,  not  the  labour  of  common  workmen, 
but  “ every  original  work  of  every  individual 
artist  ” from  the  earliest  time  down  to  the 
present  day.  For  example,  any  Saxon  orna- 
ment, or  Saxon  architecture,  should  not  be 
destroyed.  I would  keep  it,  because  it  has  an 
individual  character.  Among  the  few  things 
which  remain  at  St.  Bees  Church  (most  of  the 
older  features  have  disappeared),  there  is  a very 
curious  doorway,  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
oenfcury.  You  cannot  call  it  a work  of  art,  but 
it  is  a curiosity ; and  being  the  work  of  an 
individual  artist  and  the  expression  of  a parti- 
cular time, — I would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, sweep  it  away.  Neither  would  I sweep 
away  what  I consider  to  be  an  excellent  work  of 
art  of  its  class, — the  pulpit  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Whitehaven  ; for  it  is  the  expression  of 
an  individual  artist  and  a particular  time.  The 
very  stalls  of  Gibbons,  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
was  proposing  to  take  away  out  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  are  an  example.  There  is  one  build- 
ing in  Whitehaven  which  is  certainly  not  a 
beautiful  building;  in  fact.it  is  very  bad  : the 
old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  a hopeless 
building.  Notwithstanding,  I think  it  does  con- 
tain something  good, — namely,  the  carving  on 
the  old  Lowther  pew : — not  a great  work,  nor  a 
fine  work;  — but  very  interesting  because  it  is 
the  expression  and  the  work  of  the  North- 
country  carvers  who  lived  at  that  time,  and 
whose  works  had  merit.  If  you  were  going  to 
pull  down  the  church  or  to  re-arrange  it, — to 
take  away  the  galleries  and  do  anything  satis- 
factory to  the  modern  idea, — nothing  ought  to 
make  you  take  away  that  carving.  The  pew 
might,  but  the  carving  should  not,  be  taken 
from  the  church.  I think  that  is  a very  liberal 
view.  As  to  any  one  being  able  to  restore  or 
make  things  like  what  they  were,  that  is  im- 
possible. If  Westminster  Abbey  were  pulled 
down  to-morrow  you  could  not  build  it  up  again. 
It  is  an  agglomeration,  as  every  other  cathedral 
is  an  agglomeration,  of  different  periods  and 
different  men’s  ideas;  so  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  recreate  them.  You  cannot  repro- 
duce, as  Mr.  Poynter  said,  a thing  that  has 
ceased  to  exist  in  art ; and  all  these  imitations 
are  entirely  based  on  wrong  principles  and  false 
ideas.  This  is  the  principle  which  I asserted  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  I Bubmit  with 
some  confidence  that  this  principle,  approved  as 
it  waa  in  the  main  by  both  Mr.  Street  and 
Mr.  Poynter,  is  not  “foolish,”  but  sensible. 

The  proposition  laid  down  by  Sir.  E.  Beckett, 
in  the  last  paragraph  quoted  from  his  speech, 
embodies  in  surface  the  ideas  of  the  ultra- 
reBtorationists.  It  justifies  any  amount  of 
tampering  with  decayed  monuments  of  art, 
provided  always  that  they  are  manipulated  into 
continuous  and  complete  harmony  with  the  work 
of  the  modern  workman.  If  these  doctrines  are 
to  prevail,  the  activity  of  modern  decorators 
will  be  subject  to  no  restraining  force.  Teach 
them  that  it  is  lawful  “ to  make  old  and  new 
work  continuous  and  complete,  and  that  the 
baseness  of  imitation  and  copying  is  all 
nonsense,”  and  they  will  continue  to  cut,  pare, 
daub,  and  destroy  so  unmercifully  that  the  few 
churches  which  have  hitherto  escaped  will 
speedily  share  the  fate  of  their  fellows.  If  the 
principle  is  admissible  with  regard  to  archi- 
tectural details  and  sculpture,  it  must  also 
apply  to  painting.  Mr.  Poynter  was  quite 
unanswerable  when  he  said,  “ where  a church 
exists  from  Mediaeval  times  without  any  paint- 
ings, I hold  strongly  that  any  attempt  to  supply 
them,  as  they  would  have  done  in  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  centuries,  would  be  quite  out  of 
place,  simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  repro- 
duce the  spirit  in  which  these  paintings  were 
done.  The  architect  may  produce  a very  good 
imitation,  but  ho  cannot  produce  the  same 


thing.  It  would  be  an  attempt  to  put  into  a 
church  something  that  has  no  reality.”  Mr. 
Poynter  not  only  disposed  of  Sir  E.  Beckett,  but 
hit  an  obvious  blot  in  Sir  G.  Scott's  system, 
which  involves  a large  amount  of  painting.  It 
is  to  oppose  these  pernicious  notions  that  the 
efforts  of  the  anti- restoration  party  are  mainly 
directed. 

As  to  the  question  whether  it  is  absolutely 
unlawful,  as  Mr.  Street  appears  to  contend,  to 
touch  original  carving,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
my  own  idea  is  that  all  bond-fide  work,  by  all 
artists  of  whatever  age,  Saxon,  Edwardian,  or 
Georgian,  should  be  left  in  its  original  condition 
as  much  as  possible.  Still,  occasions  do  arise 
when  restoration  is  absolutely  necessary  either 
for  preservation  or  general  effect.  For  instance, 
in  the  damp  climate  of  England  and  the  trying 
atmosphere  of  London,  pictures,  gilding,  and 
sculpture  must  from  time  to  time  be  cleaned. 
There  really  is  no  alternative.  And  when  the 
operation  has  to  be  performed,  the  duty  of  the 
local  authority  is  to  see  that  nothing  more  is 
done  than  the  requirements  of  the  case  demand. 
Works  of  art  also  often  require  restoration,  not 
by  way  of  renovation,  but  by  replacement  of 
some  feature  which,  if  missing,  the  general  effect 
is  entirely  marred.  It  is  not  wrong, in  my  opinion, 
to  give  back  a nose  or  hand  to  a statue  deprived, 
either  wilfully  or  accidentally,  of  those  members. 
This  practice  was  pursued  by  the  great  men  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  including  Michelangelo, 
and,  provided  the  addition  be  made  by  artists, 
I can  see  no  objection  to  it.  But  in  a matter  like 
this  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  hard-and-fast 
line  as  to  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end. 
Every  case  must  stand  on  its  own  merits.  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  meddle  with  the  Elgin 
Marbles  or  the  Venus  de  Milo ; but  if  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican,  or  the  Clytie,  in  the 
British  Museum,  lost  his  or  her  nose,  it  would 
be  right  to  put  it  on  again  or  even  to  make  a 
new  one.  To  define  the  exact  theory  is  difficult, 
but  the  practice  is  as  easy  as  ABC. 

Embracing  the  cause,  and  accepting  the  main 
principles  of  the  Anti-Restoration  Society,  I 
cannot  side  with  the  extreme  party.  I desire 
that,  in  preserving  the  treasures  of  art  which 
our  forefathers  have  left  us,  the  voioes  of  reason, 
common  sense,  moderation,  and  expediency 
should  have  a full  hearing.  These  treasures  are 
unfortunately  not  immortal,  — like  all  human 
creations,  they  must  and  will  decay  ; but  when 
the  time  for  restoration  comes,  let  that  restora- 
tion be  conservative  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  GAS  ON  ART  WORKS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  great 
attractions  of  the  new  Paris  Opera-house,  the 
paintings  with  which  M.  Paul  Baudry  has  orna- 
mented the  ceiling  of  the  crush-room  hold  a 
prominent  place.  These  works  of  art  took  ten 
years  to  produce,  but  they  have  been  spoilt  in 
much  less  time.  The  numerous  lights  which 
were  to  show  off  these  works,  and  enable  the 
public  to  appreciate  their  beauty,  have,  on  the 
contrary,  in  some  measure,  destroyed  the  colour- 
ing, cracked  the  paint,  and  smeared  with  smoke 
and  dirt  the  whole  production.  That  this  would 
be  the  case  if  the  gas-lights  continued  in  close 
proximity  to  the  paintings,  was  apparent  to  all 
who  took  interest  in  these  specimens  of  modern 
decorative  art.  In  1874  some  remonstrances 
appeared  in  various  newspapers  on  this  subject, 
and  in  1876  the  administration  made  a special 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  acknowledged  that 
the  paintings  were  being  spoilt.  Now,  however, 
the  evil  is  not  only  denounced,  but  a remedy  is 
suggested.  Electric  light  would  not  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  oil-colours,  while  the  continued  and 
imperfect  consumption  of  ordinary  gas  will  cer- 
tainly prove  fatal.  Already  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  wash  or  clean  the  paintings,  a process 
that  will  detract  considerably  from  their  value 
and  freshness.  A similar  deterioration  is 
noticed  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cafis  of 
Paris,  where  the  decorations  by  M.  Gustave 
Boulanger  and  M.  Delaunay  had  been  tarnished 
by  the  innumerable  gas-lamps  continually  alight 
around. 

The  Journal  des  Dibats,  in  a long  article  on 
this  subject,  suggests  first  of  all  that  the  paint- 
ings should  be  taken  away  altogether,  and  then 
that  the  electric  light  should  be  employed 
instead  of  gas.  For  our  part,  however,  we  fail 
to  understand  why  the  paintings  should  be 
removed  if  the  electric  light  is  used;  unless, 
albeit,  the  very  different  tone  of  the  electric 
light  should  destroy  the  effect  of  the  colouring. 


This  might  be  the  case,  but  the  matter  has  not 
yet  been  proved.  The  Dibats  is  not  content  to 
urge  the  removal  of  these  works  of  art,  but  runs 
much  farther  ahead,  and  declares  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  must  inevitably 
contemplate  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  that,  in  the  resuscitated  palace,  the  paint- 
ings would  find  a new  and  safe  abode.  As  for 
the  opera,  the  loiterers  in  the  crush-room  must 
be  contented  with  more  ordinary  decorations; 
and  certaiuly  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
paintings  are  wasted  here  ; for  they  are  placed 
too  high  to  be  seen,  and  too  near  the  gas  not  to 
be  destroyed. 


THE  SEWERAGE  OF  WIGTON,  CUMBER- 
LAND. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Wigton  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  question  of 
sewering  the  town  was  considered.  A Local 
Government  Inquiry  with  reference  to  the  same 
subject  was  held  on  Nov.  1 and  2,  1878,  and 
continued  representations  as  to  the  need  for 
sewerage  have  since  then  been  received  from  the 
Local  Government  Board.  In  reply,  the  Urban; 
Authority  proposed  the  construction  of  “ slop- 
drains,”  and  the  general  adoption  of  earth- 
closets.  The  Local  Government  Board’s  reply, 
to  those  proposal  had  been  considered  at  a pre- 
vious  meeting,  and  an  undertaking  to  completely; 
sewer  the  town  forwarded  to  London,  as  re- 
quested. The  pith  of  the  Local  Governmenti 
Board’s  comments  upon  the  proposals  of  the! 
Urban  Authority  is  given  in  the  local  Advertised 
as  follows : — 

“ The  Board  in  London  had  been  advised  that  the  sewerBe 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  removal  of  slop  and 
surlace  water  would  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  any.i 
sewage  from  water-closets,  and  pointed  out  that  they 
had  no  power  to  require  earth-closets  to  be  substki 
luted  for  water-c'osets,  or  to  prevent  water-closets  beinei, 
drained  into  the  sewers.  They  also  considered  water-, 
closets  a better  form  of  excrement  disposal  than  the  earth-  < 
close's  tor  Wigton,  and  that  the  proposal  to  provide  earth-; 
closets  in  no  way  affected  the  need  for  adequute  sewers."  i 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hodgson,  C.E.,  Hexham,  Consulting)! 
Engineer  to  tho  Urban  Authority,  was  present  at  i 
the  meeting  referred  to,  and  received  instruo.il 
tions  to  prepare  a detailed  sewerage  scheme  at 
once.  The  adoption  of  the  sewerage  system* 
had  been  recommended  by  him  when  consulted!; 
previously  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ini! 
quiry. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS,  VIENNA.  I 

In  a former  issue*  we  gave  a view  of  tilt  i 
staircase  of  the  new  Law  Courts  of  Vienna:  f 
and  we  now  present  our  readers  with  the 
exterior  view  of  those  buildings. 

The  new  Palace  of  Justice  is  one  of  the  manji 
additions  to  the  architecture  of  the  Austrian 
capital  which  will  impress  their  stamp  upon 
the  age.  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The 
design  is  by  a young  and  rising  architect  \ 
Alexander  von  Wielemans,  who  was  almost  urn- 
known  at  the  time  competition  was  invited  it  9 
respect  of  this  building.  Operations  worc'S 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1875 ; the  edifice  is  now  j 
nearly  ready  for  occupation.  It  is  in  the  I 
German  Renaissance  style,  and  covers  an  ares  I 
358  ft.  long  by  256  ft.  deep.  It  is  situate  nextlij 
to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  standing 
free  on  all  sides,  its  principal  facade  beinei 
turned  towards  the  Amaliengasse,  and  is  sun  ? 
rounded  by  ornamental  gardens.  The  new  i 
palace  consists  of  a basement  and  four  stories  J 
and  will  give  accommodation,  when  completed)! 
to'the  four  principal  courts  of  the  Austrian  Em  I 
pire> — the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  the  Imperia  ;s 
Court  for  Civil  Cases,  the  Apellate  Court,  ant. » 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  the  first  twe  i 
occupying  basement,  ground  floor,  and  mezzao  a 
nine  story ; the  two  latter,  the  first  and  secono  fi 
floors. 

The  principal  facade  is  adorned  by  a hand;* 
some  pyramidal  frontispiece  over  the  mahim 
entrance,  carrying  in  its  centre  a gigantic  statut  a 
of  Austria,  and  surmounted  by  a massive  im 
perial  coat  of  arms.  The  front  facing  the 
Justizplatz  has  four  entrances  and  vestibules!1  u 
adorned  by  columnar  portals.  The  principal  io 
vestibule  in  the  great  facade  contains  twelvtliji 
columns  of  Untersberg  marble,  with  decorative m 
pedestals.  The  columns  of  the  portals  are  o i 
grey  Karst  marble.  The  dressing  of  the  base  i id 
ment  is  a brownish  Oslop  stone ; that  of  the1  j 
other  stories  is  of  Margaretha  stone. 

The  two  turrets  which  flank  the  principal  ia 
front  have  a total  height  of  154  ft.  from  th<  . 
pavement. 

* See  Builder,  vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  962-96L 
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MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  selected  design 
for  the  new  municipal  buildings,  Great  Yar- 
mouth, sent  in,  under  the  motto  “ Beacon,”  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Pearce,  architect,  of  Norwich, 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  which  are  about  to 
be  invited.  This  design  was  placed  first  by  the 
corporation  of  Great  Yarmouth.  The  plans  may 
be  considered  as  divided  into  two  distinct 
departments, — viz.,  the  municipal  and  the 
magisterial.  The  former  of  these  is  entered 
from  the  Hall  Plain,  and  consists,  on  the  ground, 
of  a large  central  hall,  round  which  are  placed 
the  various  rooms  appropriated  to  the  borough 
officials  and  cloakrooms,  together  with  a hall- 
keeper’s-room  and  the  requisite  lavatories  and 
other  offices.  From  the  central  hall  a spacious 
staircase  leads  to  the  assembly-room,  with  a 
cardroom,  supper-room,  and  refreshment  buffet 
en  suite,  and  a smoking-room  and  gallery  for 
orchestral  purposes,  easily  accessible.  The 
magisterial  department  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  municipal,  although  in  communication  with 
it.  The  entrance  to  this  department  is  from 
the  east ; right  and  left  of  this  entrance  are 
rooms  for  the  barristers,  solicitors,  and  wit- 
nesses, and  opening  out  of  an  inner  hall  are 
w.c.’s  for  the  public.  A wide  easy  staircase 
leads  from  this  hall  to  the  courts,  which  are  on 
the  first  floor.  The  courts  have  separate  doors 
for  the  public  and  officials,  and  every  care  has 
been  taken  to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder  in 
the  conduct  of  business.  The  prisoners  for  trial 
in  the  Petty  Sessions  court  will  be  brought  up 
by  a direct  staircase  from  the  cells  to  the  dock, 
and  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  court,  where  this 
arrangement  is  not  practicable,  a turnkey’s 
lobby  ,with  a private  staircase,  is  provided,  acces- 
sible from  the  cells  by  crossing  the  hall  of  this 
department.  A judges’  retiring-room  is  pro- 
vided in  communication  with  the  Quarter 
Sessions  court. 

There  are  two  spare  rooms  between  the  courts 
on  the  first-floor,  the  larger  of  which,  opening 
into  the  Petty  Sessions  court,  would  make  an 
admirable  retiring-room  for  the  magistrates; 
retiring- places  for  the  court  officials  are  pro- 
vided also  on  this  floor.  The  Becond-floor  is 
appropriated  to  the  grand  and  petty  jury  rooms, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  be  entirely  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  bulding.  A gallery  is  provided 
in  the  Quarter  Sessions  court.  The  hall- 
keeper’s  living-rooms  and  kitchens  are  on  the 
second-floor,  and  occupy  the  central  portion  of 
the  south  side  of  the  building,  his  bedroom 
being  above.  A separate  entrance  is  provided 
on  the  south  side,  in  Hall-square,  for  trades- 
men, and  to  give  access  to  the  above  rooms; 
and  beneath  this  portion  of  the  building  are 
arranged  the  coalcellar  and  heating- apparatus 
room,  the  floor  of  the  storeroom  and  w.c.s  on 
the  ground-floor  being  kept  on  a slightly  higher 
level  to  admit  of  thi-s.  The  ventilation  of  the 
various  rooms  will  be  chiefly  effected  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  windows,  fireplaces,  &c.,  but 
a special  means  of  ventilating  the  courts  and 
assembly-room  will  be  provided  by  using  Verity 
Brothers’  patent  air-propelliug  apparatus,  which 
we  have  before  now  described.  The  various 
rooms  will  be  warmed  by  open  fireplaces,  but 
provision  is  made  for  the  staircases,  corridors, 
&c.,  being  warmed  with  coils  of  hot-water  pipes, 
from  an  apparatus  placed  in  the  basement.  The 
walls  throughout  are  to  be  built  of  brick,  faced 
externally  with  Bath  stone.  The  floors  of  the 
principal  halls  and  corridors  are  to  be  laid  with 
marble  mosaic  paving ; the  lavatories,  &c.,  to 
be  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  walls 
lined  with  white  glazed  tiles.  The  staircases 
will  be  all  of  white  Portland  stone,  with  orna- 
mental iron  balusters.  The  roofs  are  to  be 
covered  with  Bangor  slates.  The  windows  and 
fittings  in  the  principal  rooms  are  to  be  of 
wainscot  oak.  The  courts  and  assembly-room 
are  to  be  lighted  with  sun-burners,  the  remain- 
ing rooms  and  staircases  with  gaseliers,  of  appro- 
priate design. 


Liverpool  Art  Club.  — This  active  and 
useful  association  has  now  on  view  a loan  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and 
has  published  a catalogue  carefully  compiled  by 
Mr.  Chas.  T.  Gatty,  who  has  written  an  intro- 
duction to  it.  Mr.  Fied.  Eathbone,  of  Brighton, 
has  brought  together  some  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  marks  upon  Wedgwood  ware.  The 
collection  is  probably  more  completely  repre- 
sentative than  any  that  has  preceded  it. 


THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  ANCIENT 
ART  AND  THE  ANCIENT  GEOMETRY, 
AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  WORKS  OF 
THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES* 

The  Curvature  of  the  Horizontal  Lines. — The 
second  important  correction  that  the  Greeks 
made  upon  the  masses  of  their  architectural 
designs  was  the  substitution  of  curved  lines  in 
their  larger  works  of  architecture,  instead  of 
the  horizontal  straight  lines. 

Between  the  years  1835  and  1837  I had  satis- 
fied myself  that  the  Athenian  temples  were  all 
designed  and  calculated  to  be  seen  from  fixed 
points  of  view ; I had  also  considered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  curvature  of  the  horizontal 
lines,  founded  upon  the  statement  in  Vitruvius. 

I returned  to  Athens  to  observe  more  carefully 
the  curves  of  Greek  architecture,  fully  expect- 
ing to  find  confirmation  of  what  Vitruvius  so 
clearly  states,  relating  to  the  curvature  of  the 
steps  and  of  the  architrave,  and  by  simply 
straining  with  force  100  ft.  of  wire  along  the 
side  of  the  upper  Btep  of  the  porticos  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  curvature  of  the  lines  became 
visible.  Observing  in  the  same  manner  the  line 
of  the  architrave,  it  at  once  appeared  that  there 
was  an  inward  curvature  as  well  as  a curvature 
in  the  vertical  plane,  and  both  for  the  east  and 
west  porticos  this  inward  curvature  was  so 
regular  that  I conceived  it  to  be  a part  of  the 
original  design.  I observed  also  a difference  of 
level  at  the  angles  of  the  upper  step  of  the 
Parthenon,  but  the  observed  facts  relating  to 
the  lines  of  the  entablature  did  not  agree  with 
the  statement  of  Vitruvius,  and  I put  the 
subject  of  Greek  architecture  aside  for  fifteen 
years,  never  intending  to  resume  the  investiga- 
tion. The  accurate  study  of  these  curved 
horizontal  lines  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Penrose, 
who  visited  Athens  in  1846,  fully  prepared  for 
the  investigation.  He  measured  and  observed 
them  with  all  the  scientific  care  and  accuracy 
which  the  subject  required,  and  in  1851  pub- 
lished the  results  in  a very  valuable  work  upon 
Greek  architecture.  As  I have  hitherto  been 
indebted  to  Plato  and  Vitruvius,  so  now  I shall 
be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Penrose’s  careful 
researches. 

The  observed  Facts  relating  to  the  Hori- 
zontal Curved  Lines. — The  earliest  example  of 
the  curvature  of  the  lines  of  ancient  architec- 
ture will,  I believe,  bo  found  to  exist  in  the  lines 
of  the  entablature  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  inner  court  of  the  temple  of  Medinet  Haboo. 
B.C.  1220 ; and  before  I was  aware  of  the  fact 
of  the  curvature  of  the  horizontal  lines  in  the 
designs  of  the  Greek  architects,  or  of  the 
portanco  of  the  subject  in  a mathematical  point 
of  view,  I found  from  simple  observation  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a very  considerable  cur- 
vature in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  lines  of 
the  cornice  on  the  four  sides  of  the  inner  court 
of  this  temple.  On  a plan  of  the  roof  of  the 
temple  as  I sketched  it  in  1834,  it  will  ’ 
that  the  chord  of  the  arc  on  two  s 
80  ft.  9 in.  in  length,  and  that  the  amount  of 
curvature  in  the  centre  measured  from  the  chord 
is  8 in.  The  chord  of  the  arc  on  two  sides  is 
104-9,  and  the  amount  of  curvature  in  the  centre 
measured  from  the  chord  4fr  in.  I did  not  then 
devote  that  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Egyptian  curves  that  I now  find  the  subject 
requires,  as  the  study  of  scientific  architecture 
had  not  presented  itself  to  my  mind ; but  I hope 
some  traveller  will  carefully  examine  these 
Egyptian  horizontal  curves  as  well  as  the  curved 
lines  in  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  and  in  the 
sections  of  the  cornices,  for  the  early  traces  of 
the  Egyptian  geometry  are  worth  collecting. 

The  Early  Parthenon. — Col.  Leake  says,  “ It 
was  probably  about  the  eighth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  that  the  Athenians  built  the 
great  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Acropolis.”  Mr. 
Penrose  measured  the  curvature  of  the  lines  in 
the  sub-basement  of  the  first  temple  as  follows : 
— Length  of  the  front  104'2  ft. ; amount  of  cur- 
vature in  the  vertical  plane  at  the  centre  0 15  ft. ; 
length  of  the  flank  2210  ft.  amount  of  curva- 
ture in  the  vertical  plane  at  the  centre  0 233  ft. 
This  is  probably  the  oldest  existing  example  of 
the  curvature  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  Greek 
architecture,  about  four  centuries  later  than  the 
temple  at  Medinet  Haboo,  although  earlier  than 
the  founding  of  any  school  of  Greek  geometry. 
But  it  is  in  the  designs  of  the  Greek  architects 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  that  we  meet  with  the 
principal  development  of  these  curved  lines,  and 
fortunately  of  all  the  horizontal  curves  now 


* By  Mr.  John  Penuethorne,  See  p.  174,  ante. 


remaining  the  best  preserved  and  the  most  oa 
fully  executed  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  upp 
step  of  the  Parthenon,  in  both  the  east  and  wt 
porticos,  and  on  the  north  and  south  return  sid 
The  Character  of  the  Horizontal  Curved  Lin 
Mr.  Penrose  has  not  only  measured  with  sci< 
tific  accuracy  the  horizontal  curves  of  the  Pi 
thenon  and  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  but 
has  also.  I believe,  deduced  from  his  obser' 
tions  the  true  character  of  the  curved  lines 
the  case  of  the  Parthenon ; for  when  speaki 
of  the  curve  of  the  upper  step  at  the  east  ei 
he  says, — “ A circle  drawn  so  as  to  pass  as  n< 
as  possible  to  all  the  measured  points,  taki 
them  in  their  actual  positions,  would  be  subji 
to  an  error  of  only  -0065  ft.”  The  agree™ 
is  evidently  so  close  between  the  measured  a 
the  calculated  ordinates,  for  both  the  east  a 
the  west  porticos  of  the  Parthenon,  that  we  a 
safely  identify  them  as  the  arcs  of  simi 
circles. 

Again,  when  referring  to  the  upper  Btep 
the  north  return  side  of  the  Parthenon,  I 
Penrose  says, — “ A circle  in  the  actual  build; 
may  be  drawn  so  as  to  coincide  with  all  1 
measured  parts  of  this  curve  Bubject  to  a ma 
mum  error  of  '006  ft.,  excepting  in  the  cases 
the  sixth  and  seventh  columns  from  the  nor 
east  angle,  where  the  steps  have  evidently  tx 
gome  what  injured  by  the  falling  of  the  mas 
of  the  superstructure  upon  them  in  the  time 
the  explosion.  Even  admitting  these  poi 
without  correction,  the  error  would  only  amo 
to  *01  in  a length  of  228T4  ft.  The  difference 
curvature  between  the  south  side  and  thal 
the  north  side  is  so  exceedingly  small,  that 
may  readily  believe  that  the  increment,  wh 
here  is  '366,  was  intended  to  be  the  same  qu 
tity  in  both  flanks.  The  existing  differec 
are  quite  accounted  for  by  the  greater  liabi 
of  the  south  side  to  disturbances,  owing  to 
height  of  its  stylobate  above  the  rock.”  I 
The  upper  step  of  the  Parthenon  is  compc 
simply  of  two  arc3  of  circles  ; the  first  to  i 
the  upper  step  of  the  east  and  west  port! 
the  second  to  suit  the  upper  step  on  the  n( 
and  south  return  sides. 

The  Curved  Lilies  of  the  Entablature.— 
Penrose,  referring  to  the  curved  lines  of 
entablature  of  the  Parthenon,  makes  the  foil 
ing  important  observations  : — “These  curve 
they  stand,  at  least  in  the  fronts  of  the  Parthe 
have  certainly  a curvature  in  a horizonta 
well  as  in  a vertical  plane.  The  arch i tray 
the  east  front  is  bowed  invwirds  about  •1ft., 
the  line  of  the  under  side  of  the  corona  dj 
cornice  about  twice  that  quantity,  and  in  a coi 
ratively  regular  manner,  more  resembling,  \ 
ever,  a plane  curve  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  ai 
an  angle  of  45°,  than  a line  of  double  curv® 
During  my  examination  of  the  Temple  I 
with  many  proofs  that  the  curve,  so  far  ff 
horizontal  [direction  ( i.e . the  curvature  on  p 
is  concerned,  has  resulted  from  accident, i 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  design.  Of  1 
proofs  the  following  are  the  most  satisfaci 
— the  great  stones  formjng  the  cornice  a 
angles  of  the  Temple,  which  are  up  ware 
8 ft.  long  on  each  face,  are  rectangultt 
the  plan,  whereas,  if  a horizontal  curve  ii 
cornice  had  been  designed,  there  would  have, 
a sensible  difference  from  the  right  angle  li 
considerable  a length.”  Other  proofs  are; 
given,  but  the  passage  is  too  long  to  quo 
detail.  Mr.  Penrose  clearly  proves  the  curvai 
in  the  horizontal  plane  to  be  the  result  tt 
various  concussions  which  have  so  seri  : 
shaken  the  Parthenon,  and  which  have  desna 
the  central  part  of  the  Temple,  and  whicbi 
caused  the  east  and  the  west  porticos  as. 
as  the  inner  porticos,  to  fall  slightly  inw 
and  the  original  vertical  curve  of  the  ti 
trave  to  incline  to  the  horizon  at  an  ang. 
nearly  54°.  The  observed  facts,  therefor'! 
found  accurately  to  agree  with  the  statennl 
Vitruvius,  where  he  says: — “The  styl 
(namely,  the  steps  and  other  horizontal: 
below  the  columns)  ought  not  to  be  constnf 
upon  the  horizontal  level,  but  should  rise  g! 
ally  from  the  end  toward  the  centre,  SC'1 
have  there  a small  addition”  ; for,  he  sayc 
the  line  of  the  stylobate  were  perfectly  hori; 
it  would  appear  like  the  bed  of  a obailS 
Again,  “ In  placing  the  capitals  upon  the  iij 
of  the  columns  they  are  not  to  be  arranjjj 
that  the  abaci  may  be  in  the  same  hor*l 
level,  but  must  follow  the  direction  of  the; 
members  of  the  architrave,  which  will  did 
from  the  straight  .line  drawn  from  the  es  si 
points  in  proportion  to  the  addition  givenq 
centre  of  the  stylobate.” 
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las  frequently  been  observed  in  long  hori- 
|!  straight  lines,  when  viewed  from  certain 
i ms  that  they  become  to  the  eye  apparently 
live  lines,  and  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  ob- 
iji  the  same  fact  when  viewing  the  long'hori- 
iK  lines  of  their  temples,  and  to  have  eudea- 
|d  practically,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to 
\ <f  this  apparent  optical  deception ; but  Vitru- 
■tloea  not  refer  to  any  scientific  optical  laws 
ae  correction  of  the  horizontal  curved  lines  ; 
if  it  is  true  that  the  curved  lines  of  the 
i.rave  and  cornice  were  executed  similar  to 
bper  step,  which  we  find  to  have  been  the 
{ and  that  for  the  whole  of  the  Parthenon 
l iwo  distinct  arcs  of  circles  are  required  to 
■loulated  for  the  execution  of  the  whole  of 
(horizontal  curved  lines,  then  it  is  clear  that ' 
[jcould  not  have  been  separately  calculated 
Bjorrectcd  according  to  any  optical  law, 
i his  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  a passage 
Jiilo,  when,  referring  to  these  lines,  he 
^—“Therefore  by  the  method  of  trial,  by 
tl?  to  the  substance  and  reducing  it,  and 
licperiments  in  every  possible  way,  they 
lancients)  made  them  regular  to  the  eye 
i;o  the  appearance  of  good  symmetry.” 
■passage  implies  that  the  correction  of  the 
swas  made  experimentally,  and  the  amount 
hrvature  given  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
l )f  the  portico  was  selected,  so  that  the 
Should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
ft  Levels. — In  the  case  of  the  Parthenon  the 
ilngles  of  the  upper  step  are  not  in  the  same 
ijinta.l  plane,  and  there  is  a difference  of  level 
Men  the  south-east  and  the  south-west 
amounting  to  0-164  ft. ; but  the  designs 
e stylobates  of  the  south-east  and  of  the 
■west  angular  designs  are  also  different, 
le  observed  variations  appear  to  arise  from 
;ting  together  of  the  stylobates  of  the  two 
is  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  are  quite 
mdent  of  the  curvature  of  the  lines, 
s first  part  of  the  theory  of  design  only 
nines  tho  true  heights  of  the  masses,  and 
mvexiiy  of  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  case 
losed  works,  like  the  Greek  temples,  when 
iectator,  as  well  as  the  design,  were  under 
rntrol  of  tho  architect ; but  in  some  Greek 
is,  and  in  the  Roman  forum,  the  masses  of 
orticos  were  executed  in  their  original 
>t  parts.  Within  these  calculated  masses, 
a details  have  now  to  be  worked  out,  and 
lis  purpose  we  must  consider  separately 
esigning  of  the  entablatures  and  of  the 
ms,  both  very  elaborate  works  of  art,  and 
econd  part  of  the  subject  is  applicable  to 
cient  designs,  whether  Greek  or  Roman, 
that  relates  to  the  given  proportious,  to 
Dpareut  magnitudes,  and  to  the  points  of 
we  have  had  the  guidance  both  of  Plato 
itruvius,  but  there  are  no  ancient  refer- 
to  the  designing  of  the  details,  and  the 
3t  of  the  conic  sections  is  not  referred  to 
truvius,  or  elsewhere,  as  applied  to  works 
; but  we  have  the  original  drawings  of  the 
: architects  engraved  upon  the  marble 
ils,  the  mouldings,  the  ornaments,  and  other 
a to  guide  us,  and  in  many  examples  it  is 
•le  to  trace  these  geometrical  lines  from  the 
le,  and  to  recover  the  original  given 
• nts  of  the  several  curves.  The  calcula- 
fijhave  hitherto  been  confined  simply  to  the 
Jjoiination  of  a few  lines  and  angles  by  plane 
biometry,  and  to  the  calculation  of  the  arc 
tjircle  passing  through  three  given  points, 
lin  addition  we  shall  now  require,  in  the 
jjleration  of  the  details  of  tho  design,  the 
3 •'  of  calculating  and  of  describing  the  arcs 
h1  several  conic  sections,  from  certain  given 
j}“ts  in  each  case,  as  these  curves,  tho  ellipse, 
qyperbola,  and  the  parabola,  are  all  freely 
*iiu  Greece,  and  possibly  also  in  Egypt,  in 
^signing  of  the  columns  and  of  the  entab- 
l'  -s.  Tho  Doric  and  Ionic  columns  re  main- 
tin  tho  Athenian  Acropolis  are  not  only 
J ifu.1  works  of  art,  but  are  also  valuable 
hug  fragments  of  the  ancient  geometry.  The 
•ijlatures  also  are  perspective  designs  care- 
Lalculated,  with  the  mouldings  and  orna- 
Jji  mathematically  traced,  while  the  lights 
shadows,  as  well  as  the  colours,  are  all  per- 
I'-vely  studied  in  the  finished  design.  In 
ijjirchitectural  parts  of  tho  design  every 
5 h of  the  ancient  geometry  is  found  to  be 
kjid,  and  all  tho  calculations  and  forms  are 
■ issed  in  the  marble  with  geometrical  pre- 
i'j,  then  into  this  framework  is  introduced 
Jjdebrated  works  of  sculpture  and  of  paint- 
I Is  well  as  the  inscriptions,  and  the  whole 
Spmonised  by  a judicious  introduction  of 
firs,  applied  both  to  the  sculpture  and  to  the 
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architecture.  The  Parthenon  as  an  intellectual 
composition  is  worthy  of  a place  beside  the  great 
literary  remains  of  the  Greeks;  it  must  remain, 
like  Homer,  to  be  studied  and  admired,  but 
not  easily  to  be  reproduced. 

THE  DETAILS  OF  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE. 

I have  already  trespassed  so  much  upon  your 
kindness,  and  upon  the  time  allowed,  that  I 
must  as  briefly  as  possible  refer  to  the  details 
of  ancient  architecture,  and  fortunately  there 
are  no  new  principles  to  be  explained.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  masses  of  the  temples 
were  perspectively  designed  and  calculated,  and 
this  was  also  the  case  with  the  entablatures  in 
Athens,  and  in  Rome  they  were  designed  as 
they  were  always  intended  to  be  seen, — that  is, 
perspectively ; and  the  only  new  feature  that 
has  to  be  introduced  is  the  application  of  the 
conic  sections  to  the  outlining  of  the  mouldings, 
the  ornaments,  the  capitals,  the  Greek  vases, 
and  all  the  details  of  Greek  art ; and  although 
we  have  no  written  work  upon  the  conic  sections 
earlier  than  Apollonius,  240  B.C.,  yet  traces  of 
these  curves  are  found  in  all  the  marble  remains 
of  the  Greek  temples,  and  I have  reason  to 
believe  also  in  the  outlines  of  some  Egyptian 
cornices  and  shafts  of  the  columns,  but  this 
requires  additional  proof  and  study. 

The  fact  of  these  curves  being  employed  in 
ancient  art  is  not  new;  for  Nicholson,  in  his 
“ Dictionary  of  Art  and  Science,”  published  in 
1819,  says, — “ Grecian  mouldings  are  formed  of 
some  conic  section  as  a portion  of  the  ellipse  or 
hyperbola”;  and  Mr.  Gwilt  observed  the  same 
fact  with  regard  to  the  Doric  capital ; for  he 
says, — “ The  contour  of  the  Doric  capital  will  be 
found  compoesd  of  the  segments  of  curves 
formed  by  the  section  of  a cone.” 

Mr.  Penrose  also  states  that  the  various  sec- 
tions through  the  Doric  capitals,  the  curved 
soffits  of  the  cornices,  and  the  forms  of  the 
mouldings,  were  in  the  Athenian  buildings  in- 
variably composed  of  the  different  arcs  of  the 
conic  sections ; and  he  observes  also  that  “ the 
capitals  of  the  temple  at  Corinth  (which  were 
much  earlier)  seem  also  to  be  hyperbolic.”  But 
these  general  statements  are  not  sufficient,  and 
before  we  can  retrace  these  curved  lines  we 
must  be  able  in  every  example  to  recover  the 
original  given  elements,  by  means  of  which  each 
curve  was  anciently  traced,  and  for  this  purpose, 
when  in  Athens  in  1837,  I obtained  the  true  arc 
of  every  Athenian  curve,  either  by  tracing  the 
section  from  the  marble,  or  by  tracing  the  out- 
lines of  the  ornaments  of  the  volutes,  and  of 
other  spiral  lines,  by  means  of  tracing-paper 
laid  upon  the  marble,  and  from  these  data  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  recovering  the  original  given 
elements,  by  means  of  which  the  curves  were 
outlined  by  the  Greek  artists  : this  will  be  made 
clear  as  we  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  details,  and  I will  at  once  commence  with  the 
Egyptian  ceilings,  entablatures,  and  ornaments. 

The  Egyptian  Ornaments,  Entablatures,  etc. — 
The  designs  of  the  ceilings  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture were  generally  suggested  by  the  ancient 
ideas  of  astronomy,  and  were  either  composed 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  of  stars  fixed 
upon  imaginary  lines,  as  in  the  painted  ceil- 
ing in  the  tomb  of  Raineses  at  Thebes.  Some- 
times the  ceilings  are  divided  into  squares  by 
black  lines,  aud  one  star  is  painted  in  each 
square,  or  else  they  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  painted  beams,  and  each  compart- 
ment is  filled  with  light  stars  on  a blue  ground, 
with  an  ornament  around,  painted  in  the  alter- 
nate three  colours — red,  blue,  and  yellow, — 
forming  a cornice  encircling  the  whole ; and 
when  we  compare  the  Greek  ceilings  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  or  of  the  Erechtheium, 
the  same  idea  of  the  beams,  with  the  light 
stars  on  a bluo  ground,  is  seen  to  exist;  but 
in  Greek  architecture  the  parts  are  all  care- 
fully arranged  aud  proportioned,  so  that  instead 
of  a copy  of  the  firmament,  the  design  of  tho 
ceiling  with  the  stars  is  made  a part  of  a per- 
fect work  of  art;  and  in  like  manner  a com- 
parison between  the  entablatures  of  Egypt  and 
of  Greece  points  to  Egypt  for  the  original  type 
of  the  Doric  entablature  ; but  the  entablatures, 
as  well  as  the  columns,  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture are  so  altered,  that  the  original  ideas  are 
nearly  lost,  and  the  design  of  each  order  of 
architecture  in  Athens  becomes  a purely  intel- 
lectual work,  and  is  a geometrical  combination 
of  lines  and  surfaces,  rendered  pleasing  to  the 
eye  by  a variety  of  mathematical  forms  in  the 
mouldings  and  in  the  ornaments,  aud  by  a 
variety  of  lights  and  of  shadows,  and  also,  when 
required,  by  the  additional  relief  of  colours. 
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The  agreement  between  the  entablatures  of 
Egypt  aud  of  Greece  extends  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  the  first  idea  of  the  design  having  an 
Egyptian  origin ; for  we  find,  I believe,  the 
same  general  principles  of  designing  the  enta- 
blatures perspectively,  and  of  tracing  the  curves 
as  the  arcs  of  one  or  other  of  the  conic  sec- 
tions, applicable  equally  to  the  Egyptian  en- 
tablatures at  Medinet  Haboo,  B.C.  1200,  as 
well  as  to  the  entablatures  of  the  Parthenon, 
B.C.  430.  In  both  designs  the  architects  were 
guided  by  the  laws  of  perspective  and  of  geometry, 
and  the  same  general  principles  of  design  that 
were  laid  down  by  the  Egyptian  architects 
passed  onwards  to  Greece,  and  then  to  Rome, 
through  a period  of  1,000  years,  with  only  the 
slight  variations  caused  by  climate  and  by 
intellectual  cultivation. 

Besides  the  Egyptian  ceilings  and  entabla- 
tures, I have  given  in  my  work  (“  The  Geometry 
and  Optics  of  Ancient  Architecture”)  a few 
Egyptian  coloured  ornaments,  selected  prin- 
cipally from  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes, 
and  leaving  to  others  to  identify,  or  not,  with 
the  Greek  ornaments,  each  separate  detail, 
yet  speaking  generally  there  appears  to  be 
some  evidence  that  in  the  early  Egyptian 
painted  offerings  and  ornaments,  are  to  be 
found  the  types  and  models  of  the  ornamental 
details  of  Greek  architecture,  aud  the  change 
between  the  designing  of  the  ornaments  iu 
Egypt  and  in  Greece  is  not  greater  than  would 
naturally  occur,  when  the  mind  sought  to  ex- 
press its  ideas  with  mathematical  accuracy  and 
with  perfect  geometrical  forms  aud  proportions. 

The  Greek  Entablatures,  Mouldings,  and  Orna- 
ments.— In  the  designing  of  the  Greek  entabla- 
tures there  are  no  corrections  to  be  considered  ; 
but  the  whole  entablature  from  the  first  is  per- 
spectively proportioned,  and  arranged  to  suit 
the  given  point  of  sight ; and  this  is  the 
case  in  the  designing  of  all  the  entablatures, 
whether  in  Athens  or  in  Rome.  The  projec- 
tions of  the  details  of  each  entablature  have 
been  already  given,  as  well  as  the  whole 
apparent  height  of  the  entablature,  measured  in 
seconds  upon  the  arc  of  a great  circle.  Then 
dividing  this  whole’apparcnt  height  into  some 
given  number  of  aliquot  parts,  measured  also 
in  seconds,  the  apparent  height  of  the  archi- 
trave, of  the  frieze,  and  of  the  cornice,  will,  in 
each  case,  bo  a multiple  of  this  given  modulus. 
Again,  by  dividing  the  first  modulus  into  a given 
number  of  apparent  aliquot  parts,  a second 
modulus  is  obtained,  by  which  the  apparent 
heights  of  all  the  details  of  tho  cornice,  of  the 
architrave,  and  of  the  frieze  will  be  regulated, 
and  the  true  lineal  heights  are  then  all  deter- 
mined by  trigonometrical  calculations. 

In  the  proportioning  of  the  Egyptian  entabla- 
tures, the  whole  apparent  heights  were  first 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  two  being  given 
to  the  architrave  and  one  to  the  cornice ; and  in 
the  proportioning  of  the  Greek  entablatures 
the  whole  apparent  height  is  generally  divided 
into  three  apparently  equal  divisions  of  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice.  The  general  heights 
and  projections  being  perspectively  determined, 
then  the  curved  mouldings  of  the  entablatures, 
with  their  appropriate  ornaments,  remain  still 
to  be  traced. 

The  Mouldings,  Ornaments,  and  Vases. — In 
Egypt  we  meet  with  scarcely  any  traces  of 
architectural  mouldings,  and  the  ornaments  are 
outlined  and  coloured  upon  flat  surfaces  ; but 
in  Greece  the  curved  outlines  of  the  ornaments 
are  generally  traced  upon  curved  surfaces,  which 
become  the  mouldings  of  Greek  architecture. 

The  Lotus  and  Papyrus  Ornament. — The  orna- 
ment that  I have  called  the  lotus  and  papyrus 
ornament  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  been 
traced  without  any  reference  to  the  guiding 
lines  of  the  conic  sections,  but  when  examined 
this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case.  Thus,  taking 
for  an  example  the  sculptured  ornament  traced 
from  the  Erechtheium,  plate  6,  we  find  the 
papyrus  flower  to  have  been  described  within  a 
perfect  semi-ellipse,  witb  axis  major  = 16,  aud 
axis  minor  = 9.  And  the  lotus  flower  to  have 
been  described  within  two  semi-ellipses  : thus, — 
1st,  with  axis  major  = 18,  and  axis  minor 
= 11;  2nd,  with  axis  major  = 11,  aud  axis 
minor  = 4. 

These  ellipses  were  proportioned  and  arranged 
according  to  a given  modulus,  the  same  as  in 
other  examples  ; then  the  separate  flowers  were 
outlined  and  engraved  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  marble  within  these  given  curved  lines,  aud 
afterwards  relieved  by  being  sculptured  in  de- 
tail. The  Erectheium  never  having  been  quite 
finished,  this  ornament  is  seen  in  progress,  some 
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portions  being  finished,  and  other  parts  merely 
executed  in  the  first  masses,  and  the  same 
gradual  steps  are  observed  from  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  work,  simply  outlined,  to  the 
finished  sculptured  ornament,  the  same  as  is 
seen  in  the  ornaments  executed  on  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  the  mouldings. 

The  designing  of  the  above  ornament  appears 
to  agree  very  closely  with  the  method  of  design- 
ing the  Greek  vases,  and  all  these  designs 
appear  to  be  combinations  of  ellipses  and  arcs 
of  circles,  the  axis  major  and  the  axis  minor 
being  given  in  every  case  in  aliquot  parts,  and 
although  no  two  examples  are  alike,  yet  the 
method  of  designing  the  vases  is  the  same  in 
all,  and  the  ornaments  that  are  geometrically 
traced  upon  the  mouldings  of  the  temples,  are 
Bimply  sketched  upon  the  vases.  I give  these 
vases  to  show  that  the  Greek  methods  of  design- 
ing the  ornaments  were  not  confined  to  the 
larger  works  of  art,  but  were  applied  also  to 
their  manufactured  articles. 

The  Columns.  — Without  entering  into  a 
detailed  comparison  between  the  Egyptian 
offerings  and  the  columns,  I think  we  may 
perceive  that  the  first  ideas  of  the  Egyptian 
columns  were  derived  from  the  artistically 
arranged  offerings  that  are  painted  in  the 
tombB  and  on  the  walls  of  the  temples,  aud  that 
the  Grecian  Doric  columns  and  entablatures 
were  suggested  by  those  earlier  Egyptian 
designs,  showing  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
columns  with  the  accompanying  sketches  ; but 
the  Egyptian  architects  were  guided  in  the 
design  of  the  columns  by  the  laws  of  proportion, 
and  by  a knowledge  of  geometry,  and  between 
the  designs  of  the  Egyptian  and  of  the  Greek 
columns  we  shall  meet  with  many  points  of  very 
close  resemblance,  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  first  ideas  of  the  Doric  columns  and  the  first 
principles  of  Greek  art  were  both  derived  from 
Egypt.  But  in  Greece  wo  lose  all  trace  of 
nature  in  the  designs,  and  the  columns,  as  well 
as  the  ornaments,  are  purely  intellectual  works 
of  geometry,  dependent  for  their  beauty  upon 
accurate  proportions,  upon  true  mathematical 
curves,  upon  a careful  study  of  light  and 
shadow,  as  well  as  colour,  and,  lastly,  upon  great 
precision  in  the  execution  of  every  detail. 

When  considering  the  designs  of  the  Greek 
porticos,  we  found  an  established  canon  of  pro- 
portion, which  was  not  changed  except  for  some 
special  reasons,  and  the  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  Greek  columns  in  Athens ; the 
architects  appear,  as  a rule,  to  have  adopted  a 
certain  canon  of  proportion,  both  for  the  Doric 
and  for  the  Ionic  columns,  thus  : — 

In  the  Doric  order  the  width  of  the  abacus 

height  of  column.  . ,, 

= „ this  is  the  case  in  the 

Parthenon,  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  the 
Propyltea,  north  wing,  and  in  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Phigalia. 

In  the  Ionic  order  the  width  of  the  abacus 
^height  of  column. 
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This  is  the  case  in  the 


three  examples  of  the  Erechtheium,  and  in  the 
Ionic  temple  of  the  Ilissus  and  at  Priene. 

The  first  masses  of  the  columns  being  ar- 
ranged, then  the  width  of  the  abacus  is  always 
divided  into  some  given  number  of  aliquot  parts, 
as  14,  15,  16,  &c.,  and  one  of  these  parts  being 
taken  as  a modulus,  then  the  upper  and  lower 
diameters  of  the  columns,  and  in  the  Ionic 
order  the  height  and  width  of  the  capital  and 
of  the  base,  are  made  multiples  of  this  modulus. 
Why  certain  special  numbers  were  selected  for 
dividing  the  abacus  into  aliquot  parts  no  satis- 
factory reason  can  be  offered,  and  it  appears  to 
have  depended  upon  the  judgment  of  the  archi- 
tect; but  all  the  details  of  the  columns,  as  well 
as  of  the  entablatures  and  ornaments,  were 
invariably  proportioned  in  aliquot  parts,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  simplify  the  calculations  re- 
quired for  the  curves  by  the  absence  of  all 
fractional  quantities,  and  it  is  more  simple  than 
figuring  in  feet  and  decimal  parts 

The  Greek  columns,  like  all  the  other  details, 
are  pure  works  of  the  descriptive  geometry 
executed  with  wonderful  precision  in  marble, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  explain  the  cha- 
racter of  the  curves,  and  the  methods  of  apply- 
ing the  geometry  to  the  forms  of  art.  In  con- 
clusion, there  is  only  one  more  subject  to  be 
noticed,  and  that  is  quite  independent  of  the 
geometry.  Vitruvius  refers  to  it  under  the 
head  of  “ Scenography,”  that  is,  a finished 
coloured  drawing  of  the  whole  design,  showing, 
as  he  says,  “ the  front  and  a receding  side, 
properly  shadowed,  the  lines  being  drawn  to 


their  proper  vanishing  points.”  This  was  evi- 
dently a perspective  view  of  the  whole  design, 
taken  from  the  angular  point  of  view,  and  show- 
ing the  sculpture  and  the  painting,  as  well  as 
the  architecture,  all  combined  together  in  the 
finished  drawing.  These  perspective  drawings 
have  still  to  be  restored  before  we  can  form  a 
true  idea  of  the  real  appearance  either  of  the 
Parthenon  or  of  the  vestibules  of  the  Propylaoa, 
as  these  works  appeared  to  the  spectators  when 
they  were  first  executed,  or  as  they  appeared 
500  years  later  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  or  of 
Plutarch,  who  refers  to  them  in  the  following 
passage  : — “ Even  now  they  retain  the  strength 
and  freshness  of  a modern  building,  a bloom  is 
diffused  over  them  which  preserves  their  aspect 
untarnished  by  time,  as  if  they  were  animated 
with  a spirit  of  perpetual  youth  and  unfading 
elegance.”  It  would,  however,  require  the  artist 
feeliug  of  a Raffaelle  or  of  a Claude  to  repro- 
duce copies  of  these  original  drawings  of  the 
Greek  artists,  but  the  materials  exist  in  the 
remains  of  the  sculpture,  of  the  painting,  and  of 
the  architecture,  and  in  the  position  of  the 
Acropolis  itself  in  the  plane  of  Athens.  . . . 

It  was  not  until  the  European  mind,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  linked  again  to  the 
ancient  stream  of  geometry  and  philosophy, 
that  a real  advance  was  made  in  any  branch  of 
modern  science,  and  probably  no  real  progress 
will  be  made  in  architecture  until  we  can  com- 
pletely recover  and  freely  use  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  science  of  art,  and  make  it  a basis 
and  a starting-point.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  designs  of  modern  Europe  should  be  in 
any  degree  inferior,  either  in  conception  or  in 
execution,  to  those  of  the  best  ages  of  the 
ancient  world  ; or  why,  with  the  civilisation  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  should  impress  upon 
our  public  monuments  the  marks  of  the  twelfth 
or  of  any  other  century  that  has  preceded  us ; 
but  I must  not  trespass  longer  upon  your  time. 
I have  endeavoured  very  imperfectly  to  inter- 
pret from  the  marble  some  of  the  Greek  ideas 
of  designing,  and  fortunately  these  present  no 
real  difficulties  when  once  the  position  of  the 
point  of  sight  is  determined,  then  calculating 
the  design  backwards,  all  the  original  apparent 
proportions  reappear ; and  with  regard  to  the 
details  and  ornaments,  by  merely  tracing  them 
from  the  marble,  we  recover  the  original  mathe- 
matical lines  that  were  engraved  by  the  artists 
upon  the  mouldings  and  other  forms  ; and  this 
is  all  that  has  been  attempted,  and  imperfectly 
accomplished.  The  designs  both  in  Egypt  and 
in  Greece  require  further  Btudy  on  the  spot,  and 
any  errors  that  are  discovered  can  be  rectified, 
but  I believe  the  leading  facts  will  bear  inves- 
tigation.* 


“ ART  EOR  ART.” 

Sir, — We  were  basking  in  the  hope  that  hazy 
talk  upon  art  was  on  the  wane;  we  thought  we 
discerned  a rift  of  clear  blue,  but  the  outlook  has 
closed  again.  The  lecture  on  “ Art  for  Art  ’’  at 
Liverpool  exhibits  to  the  full  the  darkness  of  the 
art  discourses  of  the  age.  We  will  not  touch 
upon  the  merits  of  the  artist  whose  works  were 
discussed.  We  do  not  know  what  he  may  think 
of  his  advocate,  but  assuming  ourselves  to  be  in 
his  position,  we  should  exclaim, — “ Save  us 
from  our  friends.”  Art  for  art’s  sake  is  the  cant 
phrase  of  the  super-sensuous  school,  and  it  will 
bo  a record  of  the  imbecility  of  the  times  that 
such  nonsense  should  bo  listened  to  and  tolerated. 
We  can  understand  an  epicurean  insisting  upon 
art  for  pleasure’s  sake,  or  on  a divine  on  art  for 
religion’s  sake,  or  a patriot  on  art  for  country’s 
sake.  But  art  for  art’s  sake  is  sheer  nonsense, 
and  in  its  utter  vagueness  may  mean  art  either 
for  good  or  evil's  sake.  And  this  appears,  as  far 
as  can  be  gathered  from  so  obscure  a discourse, 
to  be  the  lecturer's  meaning,  for  his  great 
maxim  would  appear  to  be  that  the  final  pur- 
pose of  the  artist’s  work,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  should  be  left  to  chance.  The  artist, 
according  to  this  canon,  should  be  quite  un- 
conscious of  “puritanically”  meaning  any  good. 
He  is  not  to  compromise  himself  with  any  con- 
scions  leaning  to  good  intentions,  lest  his  canvas 
should  be  paved  with  them.  His  work  is  only 
to  be  for  art’s  sake,  taking  no  thought  whether 
that  be  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Now,  sir, 
there  is  a famous  essay,  entitled  “ Murder  con- 

* Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  should  obtain 
that  Part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  which  gives  the  whole  of  the  paper,  with 
all  the  necessary  illustrations,  diagrams  showing  the 


sidered  as  a Fine  Art  ” ; that  is,  art  for  ai 
sake.  Murder  regarded  from  the  artistic  sta 
point  of  the  lecturer  would  be  justified  by  l 
completeness  and  finish  of  the  work.  Mur 
would  be  a mere  accident  of  the  artistic  mi 
on  which  the  artist  would  not  be  justified 
exercising  aoy  control.  He  would  only  “/oi 
his  purpose,  and  yield  himself  up  with  abani 
to  his  mood.” 

The  lecturer  one  moment  insists  that  “ all 
is  essentially  self-conscious,”  and  the  very  n 
that  “ neither  moral  nor  artistio  self-couscio 
ness  can  inspire  true  art- work.”  How  is  one 
deal  with  such  inconsistency  r Are  we  living 
this  scientific  year  of  grace  1879,  under  l 
tutelage  of  South  Kensington  and  the  prim 
of  pure  taste  ? Or  is  such  discourse  the  ( 
spring  of  the  “ worship”  and  “ reverence 
nature  inculcated  by  Ruskin  ? Or  is  it  1 
result  of  the  abnegation  of  the  logical  facu 
by  what  one  of  your  correspondents  ap 
terms  “ the  higher  education  of  cram  ? " 1 

latter  we  believe  to  be  the  true  solution  of  I 
enigma. 

Surely  “ a personal  moral  instinct  for  whal 
safe  aud  right”  would  not  suffer  from  bei 
removed  from  the  region  of  instinct  to  I 
domain  of  that  “ essential  self-consciousneE 
which  the  lecturer  sometimes  insisted  was  I 
characteristic  of  the  true  artist,  and  at  othi 
of  the  false.  Aud  yet,  with  all  this  iuconi 
tency  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  help  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  lecturer  may  not  hi 
been  labouring  to  express  some  idea  to  wh 
his  afflatus  of  inspiration  may  have  barred  i 
tangible  exit. 

Let  us  see,  however,  if  we  can  fathom  i 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  “Art  for  art’s  sak 
Art,  like  its  elder  sister  Nature,  can  bend  lierii 
to  every  sake ; and  when  we  attempt  to  isolate  t 
monopolise  her  for  any  single  sake,  we  lay  q 
selves  open  to  the  reproach  of  beiDg  onesided, » 
of  a want  of  cosmopolitan  sympathy.  One  of  A 
purposes  is  the  presentment  of  the  beauti 
This  is,  however,  but  one  of  its  purposes, — t- 
one  which  more  exclusively  appeals  to  mn 
sensuous  nature,  and,  like  all  its  other  purpo; 
has  its  aspects  of  good  aud  of  evil.  If,  them 
be  right  in  surmising  that  the  phrase  “Art. 
art’s  sake  ” be  but  other  words  for  “ Beautyi: 
beauty’s  sake,”  we  maintain  that  this  form  c 
too,  requires  qualification,  and  that  the  mo;i 
of  the  artist  who  aims  at  the  beautiful  slir; 
not  be  “ Beauty  for  beauty’s  sake,”  which  w 
include  beauty  for  evil’s  sake,  but  “ Beauty, 
virtue  and  Heaven’s  sake.”  For  in  the  w. 
aspect  of  the  question  every  kind  of  art  hatf 
right  and  its  wrong  sides,  and  may  be  tut) 
either  to  the  service  of  Good  or  of  Evil. 
alone,  therefore,  who  uses  any  phase  of  art; 
virtue’s  sake  will  i-eceive  the  lasting  suffrii 
of  the  civilised  world.  Nevertheless,  he  ij 
uses  art  for  virtue’s  sake  must  assert  himsei 
the  language  of  art,  and  not  in  a foreign  ton* 
or  he  will,  of  coarse,  miss  his  aim. 

Art  for  Goflij 


PARTY  WALL  QUESTIONS.  1 

Sir, — If  Mi-.  Blashill  bad  not  felt  it  his  <| 
as  an  official  to  return  an  official  kind  of  rll 
(p.  387)  to  Mr.  Amei’y’s  question  (p.  161) 
would  have  been  able  to  give  some  us> 
counsel.  The  case  in  question  is  occurring  dx 
A man  wants  to  build  next  to  unoccuijj 
ground, — ground  which  will  be  unoccupied  i 
several  yeai-3.  He  would  much  like  to  bu 
party-wall,  and  receive  part  of  the  cost  o!i 
but  he  finds  this  cannot  be  done.  He  li 
enclose  his  building  with  a wall  on  his 
ground.  Must  he  then  project  the  bottow 
the  footing  “ on  each  side  of  such  wall  at  L 
equal  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  wall  al 
base  ? ” 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  section  3* 
the  1844  Act,  which  dealt  with  “ building  pi  s. 
walls  next  vacant  land”  : — 

“ And  be  'it  enacted  witb  regard  to  walls,  so  1 < 
relates  to  the  building  thereof  on  vacant  ground  air* 
line  of  junction  of  premises  belonging  to  different  o>;« 
or  in  different  occupations,  that  one  month  beforl » 
owner  of  any  piece  of  vacant  ground,  or  grouncij 
hitherto  built  upon,  shall  build  any  building  udjoin:  ). 
another  piece  of  vacant  ground,  or  ground  not  hil  i : 
built  upon,  or  build  a fence-wall  for  such  piece  of  gr'  < 
it  shall  be  his  duty  and  he  is  hereby  required  to  give  > i; 
owner  or  occupier  of  such  adjoining  vacant  groo  g 
notice,  which  must  be  in  writing,  aud  must  set  fortfc 
desire  to  build  a party-wall  or  party-l'ence- wall  ;* 
describe  the  thicknesses  and  dimensions  of  such  d!  i 
party-wall  or  party-fence-wall,  according  to  the ' I 
(No.  16)  in  the  schedule  of  notices  to  thp  like  effected 
that  if  within  such  period  of  one  month  such  adj< 
owner  shall  signify  his  consent  in  writing,  then  the;  . 
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in  built  partly  on  the  ground  of  one  of  the  said 
Ij  or  occupiers,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  other 
d and  such  lust-mentioned  part  is  to  bo  paid  for  as 
! iuaft'>r  directed  by  such  other  owner  or  occupier. 
1)  he  do  not  signify  such  consent,  then  it  shall  be 
yy  of  the  building-owner  to  build  an  external  wall 
pi  building,  and  fence-wall  for  such  ground,  entire h 
J!»  own  ground,  except  as  to  the  footings  of  any  sue) 

l se  provisions  are,  of  course,  repealed  by 
F.555  Act,  so  far  as  they  needed  repeal, 
[hed.,  Prelim.,  Rule  1,  answers  the  same 
V3e  in  the  present  Act,  except  as  to  this 
llr  of  footings.  Oddly  enough,  the  mention 
frse  in  Sec.  38  was,  in  some  sense,  a bit  of 
qss  painstaking.  Footings  for  a wall  of  the 
I rate,  first  class  (13-in.  wall  of  dwelling- 
<;not  more  than  38  ft.  high),  were  to  be 
i ;i.  wider  than  the  wall  standing  thereon  ” ; 
iiich  footings  were  not  necessarily  to  be 
i ito  equal  amounts  on  each  of  the  walls  as 
Ihent.  There  was  a provision  in  Sec.  28  of 
: 11  Act,  to  meet  cases  where,  “ for  the 
gio  of  erecting  an  external  wall,  it  is  neces- 

I)  cut  away  part  of  the  footings  of  Buch 
wall  on  the  side  next  to  the  wall  so  to  be 
; and  authority  was  given  to  do  so  after 
| notice. 

i!  antique  legislation  is,  however,  merely 
Bmed  as  a matter  of  curiosity.  To  the 
|>n  whether  the  sacrifice  of  a strip  of  land, 
ir  to  comply  with  the  actual  wording  of 
isent  Building  Act  is  inevitable,  the  short 
is,  No.  If  an  adjoining  owner,  after 
w consultation,  gives  permission  to  make 
lorary  use  of  his  land  for  footings,  that 
proper  state  of  things  between  the 
mrs.  If,  however,  the  neighbour  refuses, 
ins  are  taken  to  make  the  foundation 
t,  and  the  district  surveyor  is  a reason- 
as  most  district  surveyors  are,  the 
f the  case  will  be  observed,  but  not  seen, 
district  surveyor  should  happen  to  be  an 
raable  man,  the  best  course  would  pro- 
)e  to  add  the  footings  on  the  neighbour’s 
nd  reluctantly  cut  them  off  when  pressed 
. There  ought,  however,  to  be  no  neces- 
such  fn  absurd  procedure.  Every  good 
ought  to  render  a cheerful  obedience  to 
laws ; and  the  only  way  to  enable  him  to 
to  make  good  ones,  and  to  administer 
i a reasonable  way. 

al  inspectors  and  district  surveyors,  who 
e nothing  else,  have  been  argued  for 
freely,  and  will  be  again  ; but  the  Metro- 
Board  of  Works  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
oint  practising  architects,  and  those 
its  know,  through  their  own  practice, 
irmness  is  necessary, — what  are  essentials 
iat  are  trifles.  They  need  never  flinch 
curing  the  purposes  of  the  Act  which  are 
d useful,  but  they  ought  to  be  reluctant 
'ome,  on  any  occasion,  unreasoning 

38. 

3 ought  to  bo  chargeable  to  Mr.  Amery, 
others,  for  this  instruction.  It  is,  how- 
sort  of  reward  to  be  in  a position  to 
at  large  with  reference  to  a set  of 
lj  and  respected  persons  like  district 
|rB*  A Surveyor. 


whole  structure  was  finally  completed,  there 
were  hopes  that  it  might  be  formally  dedicated 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Operations  have  commenced  for  the  clearance 
of  the  galleries  and  pews  from  the  south  transept 
of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  preparatory  to  its  being 
incorporated  with  the  restored  chancel. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  erected  at 
Morningside  about  ten  years  ago,  has  proved 
insufficient  to  the  requirements  of  this  rising 
suburb,  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  erect  an  en- 
larged church  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  at 
a cost  of  10,000k  We  understand  that  a few 
resident  architects  are  to  be  asked  to  submit 
designs. 

The  Cowgate  Free  Church  is  to  be  enlarged, 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Thornton  Shiolls  & 
Thomson.  These  will  not  affect  the  elevation 
towards  the  street,  but  the  interior  will  be 
greatly  improved  both  as  regards  effect  and 
light,  in  which  latter  respect  it  is  very 
defective. 

The  trustees  of  the  Hospital  for  Incurables 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  present  low  build- 
ing  prices,  and  a site  in  Salisbury-place  has 
been  cleared  for  the  erection  of  a new  hospital. 

As  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  a change  in  the 
aspect  of  trade  here  ; the  great  centre  of  interest 
has  been  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  where 
the  Directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  have 
been  undergoing  their  trial. 


interred.  To  the  west  of  the  Airtli  chapol  is 
the  Dunmore  aisle,  probably  constructed  about 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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I (trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  have 

I I a decision  from  the  Court  of  Session  to 
|bt  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  pre- 

of  a deed  of  constitution;  that  the  nave 
a opened  for  divine  service  before  the 
' ion  of  the  edifice;  that  the  imposing  of 
Mts  is  not  imperative  if  they  can  be  done 
an<l  that  the  election  and  appointment 
|3tera  may  properly  be  vested  in  the 

-|V  days  ago  the  nave  was  opened  for 
Ikorship.  There  was  no  special  service 
j|ie  occasion : it  consisted  of  the  usual 
ijl  prayers  and  celebration  of  Holy  Com- 
!|  The  nave  is  capable  of  accommo- 
B.IOO  persons,  and  its  acoustic  properties 
rlmd  to  be  satisfactory.  In  the  opening 
Yy  given  by  the  organist  the  piano 
Y wei'e  distinctly  heard,  and  the  enuncia- 
):>oth  prayers  and  sermon  were  distinctly 
q all  parts  of  tho  area.  The  altar  filtiugs 
oourse,  of  a temporary  nature.  The  con- 
bn  are  provided  with  chairs  fitted  up  with 
tjbook-boards  and  kneeling-stools.  The 
Win  his  address,  stated  that  they  were 
!|>d  to  enter  upon  the  services  of  the  day 
Riding  which  might  truly  be  called  " 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  held 
in  Edinburgh  on  Monday  week,  Mr.  John  R. 
Findlay,  vice-president,  in  the  chair, — the  first 
paper  was  an  account  of  Logan  Tower  and  St. 
Katherine’s  Church  at  Glencorse,  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Kerr,  architect,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Mr.  Kerr  stated 
that  in  making  the  investigations  necessary  for 
his  previous  papers  on  Rosslyn  Castle  and  Chapel, 
he  found  occasional  references  to  the  legend  of 
King  Robert  the  Bruco  hunting  the  deer  in 
Glencorse,  and  also  to  members  of  the  Rosslyn 
family  occupying  Logan  Tower,  in  the  same 
locality.  He,  therefore,  visited  these  places  in 
1877,  carefully  examining  such  remains  as  then 
existed.  In  1878  he  had  visited  Glencorse  and 
examined  the  remains  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Katherine,  Logan  Tower,  and  other  old  buildings 
situated  on  the  bill,  nearly  opposite  the  Loganlea 
reservoir  of  the  Edinburgh  Waterworks.  The 
chapel  is  about  JO  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and 
the  highest  part  of  the  walls  then  remaining 
did  not  exceed  4 ft.  The  area  of  the  burying- 
gronnd  extended  to  fully  a quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  chapel  and  its  burying- ground  are  included 
in  the  area  of  the  compensation  pond,  the 
waters  of  which  have  covered  them  to  the 
depth  of  several  fathoms,  and  they  have  been 
only  occasionally  visible  in  very  dry  seasons. 
Logan  Tower  had  consisted  originally  of  a 
simple  tower,  built  probably  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  which  additions  had  been  made  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  probably  by  William 
Sinclair,  third  Earl  of  Orkney.  Mr.  Kerr 
described  the  remains  of  a small  chapel  about 
half  a mile  further  up  the  glen,  concerning 
which  nothing  is  now  known. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Goudie,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  presentation  to  the  Museum 
of  a stone  found  at  Cunningsburgh,  in  Shet- 
land, bearing  a Runic  inscription,  read  a notice 
of  the  Rune-inscribed  relics  of  the  Norsemen 
in  Shetland. 

The  third  paper  was  a notice  by  Mr.  Robt. 
Bruco  Armstrong,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  of  the  old 
church  and  cemetery  of  Airth,  Stirlingshire. 
This  ancient  church,  with  its  burying-gronnd, 
is  situated  close  to  the  eastern  wing  of  Airth 
Castle.  The  church  consisted  of  a nave  with 
a north  aisle  and  chancel,  the  existence  of  a 
south  aisle  being  doubtful.  The  oldest  portion 
now  remaining  belongs  to  the  transition  period 
or  latter  portion  of  the  twelfth  century.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  is  a chapel  known  as  the 
Airth  aisle,  in  which  is  a mural  arch  which  at 
one  time  had  contained  a recessed  tomb  with  a 
recumbent  effigy,  probably  the  mutilated  semi- 
effigy of  a female  now  placed  in  the  east  end  of 
the  church.  On  the  exterior  of  the  east  wall  of 
the  Airth  aisle  is  a Gothio  niche  aud  canopy,  on 
the  pedestal  of  which  is  a shield  of  arms  bear- 
ing the  well-known  saltire  and  chief  of  the 
Bruces.  All  the  architectural  details  of  the 
Airth  aisle  are  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 


OBITUARY. 

THE  LATE  MR.  A.  J.  DUHKIN. 

We  hear  with  regret  of  tho  decease  of  Mr. 
Alfred  John  Dunkin,  of  Dartford,  antiquary  and 
historian.  He  was  sixty-four  years  of  age.  By 
the  death  of  Mr.  Dunkin,  Kent  loses  another  of 
its  veteran  literati.  Following  in  the  steps  of 
his  father  in  the  field  of  literatnre,  Mr.  Dunkin 
early  in  life  attached  himself  to  historical 
inquiries  and  antiquarian  researches ; and  his 
contributions  towards  the  history  of  Kent,  his 
native  county,  are  considerable.  He  has  left 
much  in  MS.,  and  possibly  not  arranged  for 
press.  His  printed  materials  towards  the  history 
of  Kent  contain  much  that  is  indispensable  to 
tho  student  of  the  county  literature  and 
antiquities;  and  the  volume  should  be  secured, 
if  possible,  by  the  collectors  of  Bibliotheca 
Caiitiana.  He  printed,  con  amove,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congresses  of  the  British  Archaso- 
logioal  Association  at  Canterbury  and  at 
Worcester;  the  latter  being  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  Mr.  Dunkin  was  one 
of  its  earliest  and  most  active  members,  the 
opening  meeting  being  held  under  the  influence 
of  Lord  Alfred  Conyngham,  with  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  as  the  secre- 
taries. Mr.  Dunkin  was  born  at  Islington,  on 
Aug.  9, 1812,  and  was  partly  educated  in  France, 
having  been  a student  at  the  Military  College 
at  Venddme.  Miss  Dunkin,  his  sister,  was 
generally  his  companion  in  his  rambles  and  his 
assistant  in  his  work.  We  understand  that  his 
collections  will  utimately  go  to  the  Guildhall 
Museum  of  London,  but  Miss  Dunkin  proposes 
to  continue  adding  to  its  store  of  interesting 
features,  being  naturally  unwilling  to  part  with 
what  has  so  long  supplied  her  with  a pleasant 
pursuit. 


i!  v.™™,,”  l J.  .,1  , ^ oujio  Ui  imo  JiitoolILU  uen- 

, P yer  ; and  that  although  a con-  tury.  Beneath  it  is  the  vault  in  which  the 
i Penocl  Pf  time  would  elapso  before  the  former  barons  of  Airth  and  their  families  are 


GUISBOROUGH  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  first  triennial  election,  just  over,  has 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  five  out  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  original  Board. 

In  a resumd  of  their  work  during  the  last 
three  years,  the  retiring  Board  state  that  they 
have  carried  out  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  with  the  restricted 
means  at  their  command,  and  that,  towards 
providing  proper  school  accommodation,  they 
have  effected  the  transfer  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  themselves  of  the  Providence 
schools,  which  represent  property  and  securities 
to  the  value  of  upwards  of  5,0001.  Of  this  sum 
3,0001.  have  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  Providence  schools,  and  the  interest  of  the 
rest  enables  the  Board  to  provide  prizes  and 
exhibitions  to  help  deserving  scholars  to  go  to 
schools  of  a higher  grade. 

The  new  Providence  schools  provide  accom- 
modation for  789  children,  with  suitable  teachers’ 
residences  adjoining,  and  are  now  almost  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupation ; and  the  Board 
state  that  they  feel  it  due  to  their  architect, 
Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Bottomley,  of  Middlesbro’-on- 
Tees,  to  say  that  they  believe  that  both  for 
beauty  of  design  and  for  practical  convenience 
and  comfort  these  schools  can  compare  favour- 
ably with  any  with  which  they  are  acquainted. 
The  cost,  inclusive  of  site,  is  7,562k,  aud  the 
contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  work  are 
Messrs.  Sturdy  Bros.,  of  Middlesbrough.  The 
Board  state  that  their  architect  has  prepared 
plans  for  the  Northgate  schools,  also  providing 
accommodation  for  789  children,  but  owing  to 
the  depression  in  trade  and  other  causes  they 
have  proceeded  with  only  the  boys’  and  infants’ 
departments,  leaving  the  girls’  school  and 
teachers’  dwellings  to  be  completed  when  a 
revival  of  trade  and  experience  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  existing  schools  may  demonstrate 
the  necessity  for  this.  The  contract  for  the 
Northgate  schools  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Richard 
Cass,  of  Guisbrough,  for  3,285k,  and  the  site 
has  been  given  by  Admiral  Chaloner. 


Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. — At 

a meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Monday 
evening,  a paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Holland,  on  “ The  Topography  of  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula,  and  its  bearing  on  the  History  of  the 
Exodus.” 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee of  the  Midlands  will  be  held  at  Derby,  on 
this  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  21st  and  22nd  of 
February.  Amongst  the  business  the  hon. 
secretary  to  the  Home  and  Eastern  Counties 
Committee  will  call  attention  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  to  obtain 
a charter,  and  move  a resolution  thereon, — it  is 
to  be  hoped  with  the  view  of  opposing  it ; and 
works  in  progress  will  be  inspected,  and  the 
following  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed, 
viz., — “ The  Derby  Improvement  Scheme  (under 
the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act),” 
“ On  the  Purchase  of  Water  and  Gas  Under- 
takings, by  Municipal  Authorities,”  and  “Tram- 
ways (their  General  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance).” 


PROPOSED  PUBLIC  BATHS 
AND  WASH-HOUSES  IN  BATTERSEA  AND 
THE  LATCHMERE  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  subject  of  the  Latchmere  allotments  at 
Battersea  has  for  some  time  past  been  under 
the  consideration  of  a special  committee  of  the 
Vestry,  and  there  now  seems  a probability  of 
public  baths  and  wash-houses  being  erected  on 
the  ground.  This  committee  have  just  reported 
that  according  to  the  terms  of  counsel’s  opinion 
taken  upon  the  subject,  nothing  can  be  done 
with  these  allotments  except  by  a special  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  an  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  they  were  unwilling  to 
advise,  and  there  were  no  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Vestry  to  pay  the  expenses  of  procuring 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  the  committee  were 
advised  of  one  mode  by  which  the  allotments 
could  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
parishioners,  and  that  was  the  building  of 
public  baths  and  wash-houses  on  the  site  under 
the  Act  passed  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  such  institutions,  and  which  gave  power  to 
churchwardens  and  overseers  to  appropriate 
land  belonging  to  the  parish  for  the  purposes  of 
a site.  The  buildings  might  be  so  placed  on  the 
allotments  that  they  would  not  be  so  well 
adapted  for  any  public  company  to  endeavour 
to  purchase  them.  No  burden  would  accrue  to 
the  rates,  as  the  profits  would  repay  the  instal- 
ments of  borrowed  money.  At  the  meeting 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  was  dis- 
cussed a memorial  was  read  from  a number  of 
ratepayers  asking  them  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
Act,  and  Mr.  Blunt,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Vestry,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Act  by 
the  parish,  6aid  it  was  more  especially  neces- 
sary, as  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belonged 
to  the  labouring  classes,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  factories  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 


THE  SALE  AND  DEMOLITION  OF 
HORSEMONGER-LANE  GAOL. 

The  removal  of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol  has 
commenced,  and  in  a few  weeks  this  well-known 
metropolitan  prison,  where  some  of  the  most 
notorious  criminals  of  the  present  century 
have  expiated  their  offences,  will  be  amongst 
the  things  of  the  past.  It  is  now  about  eighty 
years  since  the  gaol  was  first  opened.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  for  its  erection  in  the 
year  1791,  but  it  was  not  until  some  years  after- 
wards that  the  building  was  proceeded  with, 
and  it  was  completed  and  first  opened  as  a 
prison  in  connexion  with  the  county  of  Surrey 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  since 
that  period  its  history  has  been  associated  with 
some  of  the  greatest  criminals  of  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years.  Last  week  Messrs.  Horne, 
Eversfield,  & Co.  sold  the  first  portion  of 
the  materials  of  the  prison  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  a part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  west  wing.  It  comprised  a considerable 
number  of  the  cells  and  other  buildings  forming 
the  structure,  and  was  divided  into  seventy-six 
lots.  In  addition  to  the  usual  attendance  of  the 
purchasers  of  building  materials,  there  were  also 
present  large  numbers  of  the  general  public, 
who  could  only  have  been  attracted  to  the  spot 
by  a feeling  of  morbid  curiosity.  These  parties, 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  sale  itself,  wandered 
about  the  grounds  whilst  the  materials  were 
being  disposed  of.  The  materials  included  an 
unusual  quantity  of  iron  and  lead,  in  addition  to 
the  brickwork,  and  the  entire  proceeds  of  the 


day’s  sale  amounted  to  1,200L,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  materials  fetched  full  value. 
Before  the  whole  is  cleared  there  will  be  three 
or  four  more  sales,  the  second  portion  being 
announced  for  sale  early  in  March.  In  the 
meantime  those  parts  of  the  structure  sold 
last  week  are  now  being  taken  down.  The 
prison  buildings  and  grounds  occupy  an 
area  of  between  five  and  six  acres,  and 
when  the  whole  is  cleared  away  the  magistrates 
will  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  sites  for  building 
purposes,  with  the  exception  of  a small  portion 
at  the  extreme  western  boundary,  immediately 
behind  the  Newington  Sessions  House,  which 
is  intended  to  be  retained  for  the  purposes  of 
the  county.  On  a portion  of  this  site  a deep 
common  grave,  about  12  ft.  by  4 ft.,  has  been 
dug,  and  in  it  the  remains  of  all  the  malefac- 
tors who  have  been  executed  and  buried  within 
the  gaol  (so  far  as  they  could  be  found)  have 
been  re-interred,  after  having  been  exhumed 
from  their  original  place  of  burial,  which  was 
easily  ascertained  by  a mark  on  the  wall  over 
the  head  of  each  criminal’s  grave.  The  coffins 
and  slight  remains  of  seventeen  were  found, 
and  those  have  been  re-interred  at  a depth  of 
10  ft.,  immediately  over  which  has  been  placed 
a bed  of  concrete  1 ft.  4 in.  in  thickness,  covered 
by  earthwork  to  the  ground  level.  This  step 
was  considered  desirable  by  the  magistrates  in 
anticipation  of  the  excavations  which  will  take 
place  for  buildings  on  the  different  portions  of 
the  ground. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SOUTHPORT 
PROMENADE. 

Amongst  public  buildings  and  other  works 
which  are  constantly  going  forward  in  the  rising 
and  flourishing  town  of  Southport,  another  under- 
taking of  this  character  is  about  to  be  entered 
upon.  The  Town  Council  have  decided  to  extend 
the  promenade,  at  a cost  of  50, 000 J.,  and  they 
recently  advertised  for  drawings.  In  response, 
sixty-seven  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in.  These 
were  reduced  to  fifteen,  and  a few  days  ago  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  further  reduced 
them  to  three,  the  chief  award  of  30  guineas  being 
given  to  the  author  of  the  design  marked  “Vive 
le  Maire,”  by  Mr.  G.  Heaton,  of  Wigan  ; the 
second,  of  20gs.,  to  “ Sexagesimus,”  by  Messrs. 
Goodison,  Atkinson,  & Ford,  of  Liverpool  ; and 
the  third,  of  10gs.,  to  “ Advance,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Sidebottom,  of  Blackpool.  The  final  decision 
now  rests  with  the  Council  itself,  which  will  in 
all  probability  confirm  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  so  accept  Mr.  Heaton’s  design. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  CHELSEA 
WORKHOUSE  AND  INFIRMARY. 

The  subject  of  enlarging  both  the  Chelsea 
Workhouse  and  Infirmary  was  under  discussion 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians. 
The  medical  superintendent  of  the  infirmary 
presented  a report  on  the  inadequate  accommo- 
dation at  the  building,  stating  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  cases  in  the  infirm  wards  of  the 
workhouse  that  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  be 
in  the  infirmary,  and,  in  his  opinion,  accommo- 
dation was  required  for  80  or  100  more  beds  in 
the  infirmary.  The  master  of  the  workhouse 
likewise  reported  on  the  subject,  stating  that 
the  average  number  in  the  house  during  the 
year  1876  was  380,  but  it  had  now  increased  to 
the  unprecedented  number  of  502.  He  con- 
sidered that  150  additional  beds  were  required 
for  the  workhouse  alone.  The  infirmary  com- 
mittee, after  fully  considering  these  reports, 
recommended  that  an  architect  be  consulted  as 
to  the  best  and  most  economical  mode  in  which 
additional  accommodation  could  bo  provided, 
and  after  some  discussion  the  recommendation 
was  adopted,  the  architect  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  further  building  at  both  the  workhouse 
and  infirmary. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — The 

fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  January  28th,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Colquitt-street,  Mr.  M.  E.  Yeatman,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  A paper  was  read  by  the 
hon.  sec.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Squire,  on  “ The  Construc- 
tion of  Timber  Dams.”  The  paper  dealt  with 
two  forms  of  coffer-dam,  viz.,  double  sheet 
piling,  with  clay  puddle  between  the  rows  of 
piling ; and  single-sheet  piling,  caulked  and 
, shored  up  on  the  inside. 


CYPRUS  AND  ITS  SURROUNDING 

On  this  subject  a paper  was  rea< 
Dr.  Phene,  before  the  members  of  Sion  Co' 
London,  on  February  4th.  The  views 
drawings  made  in  the  East,  by  the  re 
embraced  classical  places  of  antiquity  ii 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  an 
eluded  an  area  from  Delphi,  on  the  i 
to  the  Phoenician  coast  ; the  lofty  ran. 
Mount  Taurus,  Mounts  Casius,  Athos,  ant 
Epidaurian  range ; the  plains  of  Troy,  is 
of  Imbros,  Samothrace,  Tenedos,  Cyprus 
The  lofty  hill  of  Pergamos  was  shown  to 
a most  remarkable  serpentine  form,  a sii 
tion  which  was  compared  with  a numb 
other  similar  forms  contiguous  to  ancient  < 
in  all  of  which,  histor-y  records,  the  serpen 
worshipped,  as  he  was  in  the  highest  degr 
the  Temple  of  JEsculapius,  at  Pergamos. 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  a mound,  i 
form  of  a serpent,  500  yards  long,  found  o 
plain  of  Lerna,  the  traditional  place  of  cc 
between  Hercules  and  the  Hydra  of  Leri 
which  place  the  Greek  poets  placed  the  ent 
to  Hades,  in  the  depths  of  the  Alkyonian 
There,  Pluto  descended  with  the  stolen  Pj 
pine;  there,  Bacchus  also  descended  to  i 
his  mother  Samele,  which  he  was  sup 
to  do,  and  ascended  again  at  Trcezene,  i 
Epidaurian  range  of  mountains ; there, 
performed  nocturnal  ceremonies  to  Pint 
such  a nature  that  Pausanias  declined  ei 
mention  them.  Illustrations  were  then 
of  natural  and  artificial  simulations  of 
human  form  in  these  localities,  all  of  j 
were  recorded  in  history,  showing  thai 
ancients  noticed,  and,  no  doubt,  worm 
such  forms  as  deities.  Ou  the  coast  of  Phce 
near  the  cities  admitted  to  be  the  oldest 
by  repute,  founded  by  the  god  Chronos,  i 
or  Saturn,  Byblus,  and  Berytus,  was  ar 
mous  bust,  as  of  a man,  formed  by  the  pr 
tory  of  Theuprosopron.  The  Phoenician  w 
embraced  that  of  the  serpent  or  dragoi 
Berytus  is  asserted,  by  the  Greek  Chuii 
have  been  the  actual  place  of  contest  be 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  A church,  c 
to  St.  George,  marks  the  spot  which  was; 
and  re-taken  repeatedly  in  the  crusades  by 
and  Christians.  The  figure  cut  in  the  e 
the  mountain  at  Nymphi,  in  Lydia,  Dr. 
had  examined.  This  and  another  similar; 
were  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  b 
ascribed  to  Sesostris,  who  conquered  thesel 
Their  antiquity  was,  therefore,  immense! 
Phene  considered  they  were  ®f  later  datl 
Sesostris,  though  no  doubt  sculptured  ton 
his  conquests,  but  by  a disciple  of  tb 
worship  of  Diana  and  Apollo  at  Delphi ; til 
hostile  figures,  with  bows  directed  towardsu 
Sipylus,  where  the  so-called  “ Niobe  ” stiff 

At  a meeting  of  the  Fine  Arts  Sooiij 
the  13th  of  February,  the  same  gen;, 
read  another  paper  on  the  above  S' 
The  reader  first  reviewed  the  conditionti 
in  the  period  of  the  greatest  wealth  an:i 
perity  of  the  island.  Although  aronfl 
and  sculpture  were  known  to  have  flouriil 
Asia  Minor,  because  we  had  superb  remmt 
those  arts  still  amongst  us,  it  was  not  sii 
rally  remembered  that  there  were  regt;. 
schools  for  the  study  of  the  various  a 3 
occupations,  and  less  than  all  was  it  m 
probably,  that  amongst  these  was  the  Sill 
painting.  We  were  not  in  a position  til 
exactly  the  constitution  of  such  school! 
perhaps  was  that  very  material,  since  <11 
the  grand  point  within  our  knowledge^; 
excellence, — proved  by  the  works  of  they 
learned  in  them.  It  was  clear  that  fa 
town  of  importance  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  i ' 
there  were, — in  addition  to  the  schools  fc  1 
sophy,  astronomy,  theology,  rhetoric, i/ 
those  for  mathematics,  physics,  archil': j 
sculpture,  and  even  painting;  and  althoull 
and  there  a gifted  professor  might  insi ! 
several  of  these  studies,  yet  the  pupil  1 
often  be  confined  to  the  study  of  our 
till  it  was  mastered.  Cyprus  had  few  J" 
of  Classic  architecture.  Some  of  its?1 
columns  adorned  St.  Mark’s,  Venice ;■ 
were  taken  away  by  the  Turks;  and  if 
reason  to  think  some  fine  specimens  fa 
Virginia  Water,  near  Windsor.  The  los;  11 
Alexandrian  library  by  fire,  and  those  - ? 
gamos  and  other  places  through  spoliat  >jl 
no  doubt  taken  from  the  moderns  the  vt 
studies  and  processes  by  which  the  grea  ? 
tors  and  architects  had  consummated 
excellent  works. 
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I'HE  CHURCH  AND  CHURCHYARD 
PROTECTION  SOCIETY. 

.•I new  society  has  just  been  formed,  called 
lij  City  Church  and  Churchyard  Protection 
■sty.”  The  attempts  which  from  time  to 
vi  have  been  made  to  remove  any  church 
tlin  the  smallest  degree  interferes  with  new 
i ts,  railways,  &c.,  have  made  it  necessary 
i some  organisation  should  be  commenced 

r I pose,  legally  and  otherwise,  the  reckless 
unnecessary  demolition  of  these  sacred 
ings  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers, 
grounds  for  preserving  the  City  churches 
— (1)  Their  spiritual  uses  for  the  living ; 
their  historical  character;  (3)  the  fact  of 
V having  been  for  ever  solemnly  consecrated 
Ke  worship  of  God ; (4)  their  architectural 
; est  and  value. 

Ie  main  objects  of  the  society  are,  however, 
jo  much  to  advocate  the  preservation  of 
■ihurches  on  artistic  grounds,*  as  on  account 
Iheir  practical  use  for  worshippers.  The 
: raty  also  wish  to  strongly  protest  against  the 
■;on  removal  of  human  remains  in  the  City 
jpyards.  A committee  has  been  formed, 
8 the  honorary  secretaries,  Messrs.  Trower 
■ Wright,  the  Rectory,  St.  Mary-at-Hill, 
fcheap,  will  be  happy  to  X’eceive  the  names 
lintlemen  wishing  to  become  members.  No 
xiary  liability  by  members  will  be  incurred, 
lould  be  added  that  letters  sympathising 
the  objects  of  the  Society  have  been 
red  from  numerous  influential  men.  The 
sating  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  East- 
>,  principally  Wren’s  work,  has  been  most 
only  threatened  by  the  extension  of  the 
ict  Railway.  The  lino  itself  will  bo  75  ft. 
it,  but  in  the  Bill  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
tho  church  is  included  iu  the  limit  of 
.tion.  The  Vestry  have  determined  to 
y oppose  the  demolition  of  their  church. 


'ISPUTE  BETWEEN  TWO  BUILDERS. 
case  came  before  the  Shoreditch  County 
; last  week,  in  which  two  builders  were 
ctively  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

'•  Kingsby,  a builder  at  Clapton  Park,  sued 
Hornsby,  also  a builder,  for  the  sum  of 
Is.  3d.  for  work  and  labour  done,  and  for 
rials  supplied.  His  case  was  that  in  Sep- 
er  last  he  did  certain  work  at  two  houses 
atsworth-road  belonging  to  the  defendant, 
to  that  he  had  done  certain  other  work  at 
louses  in  the  same  road,  also  belonging  to 
efendant,  and  in  reference  to  these  there 
a contract  to  do  the  work  for  a specific 
The  question  now  was  whether  there  was 
tract  to  do  the  work  in  respect  of  which 
iresent  action  was  brought,  for  a certain 

behalf  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  contended 
he  had  entered  into  a contract  for  the  work 
( at  the  first-named  houses,  but  that  having 
)ja  considerable  sum  over  it,  he  told  the 
Aidant  that  the  work  for  tlxe  other  two 
les  must  be  paid  for  according  to  value.  As 
Hivork  progressed,  payments  amounting  to 
\ um  of  35i.  10s.  were  made,  and  at  the  ter- 
>Jtion  of  the  work,  the  defendant  refusing  to 
frnore  than  what  he  had  given  on  the  first 
*,act,  the  plaintiff  sued  for  the  balance  now 
jied.  For  the  defence  it  was  contended 
11  there  was  an  implied  contract,  but  the 
Ridant,  on  being  examined,  admitted  that 
h was  no  contract  in  writing  as  regarded 
hist  two  houses. 

03  Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
!)ie  question  of  contract,  and  referred  the 
Jt*  a surveyor  to  decide  the  value  of  the 

?i  done. 


examined  as  to  the  practice  of  the  trade,  but  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  seemed  to  exist  on  the  subject. 

At  the  Court  hearing,  Mr.  King,  who  carries  on  the 
business  of  a builder  at  Motherwell,  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Parkhead,  and  Coatbridge,  was  examiued,  and  stated  that 
it  was  not  the  custom  of  builders  to  pay  their  apprentices 
when  they  could  not  get  working  in  consequence  of  frost. 

For  the  plaintiff,  it  was  contended  that,  according  to 
the  clause  iu  the  indenture  which  had  been  founded  on  by 
the  defenders,  the  only  thing  which  precluded  the  pursuer 
from  receiving  wages  from  inability  to  work  in  consequence 
of  sickness,  and  that  frost  was  entirely  unprovided  for. 
By  the  indenture  both  parties  were  bound,  and  an  appren- 
tice so  bound  could  not  acquire  by  his  own  labour  any 
earnings  either  in  the  service  of  another  person  or  in  em- 
ployment on  his  own  account  but  what  the  master  was 
entitled  to  claim.  As  to  the  usage  of  the  trade  it  was 
maintained  that  usage,  to  be  binding,  must  be  shown  to  be 
uniform,  notorious,  and  universal,  while  the  evidence  had 
disclosed  a variety  of  different  practices,  aud  that  various 
builders  in  the  district  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  their 
apprentices  during  frost. 

The  Sheriff,  in  giving  judgment,  held  that  the  pursuer 
was  entitled  to  kis  wages  during  the  time  of  frost, 
and  accordingly  gave  decree  for  the  sum  sued  for,  with 
expenses. 

Two  other  cases,  against  the  same  defenders,  where  the 
indentures  specified  that  the  apprentice  would  not  bo 
entitled  to  demand  wages  when  unable  to  work  from  sick- 
ness, “ or  any  other  cause  over  which  the  master  has  no 
control,”  came  up  for  decision.  The  Sheriff  said  there  was 
no  distinction  between  these  cases  and  that  of  Brown’s,  and 
accordingly  found  for  the  pursuers. 


CHURCH  ORGANS  AND  THEIR  POSITIONS. 

Sir, — I have  on  several  occasions  been  much 
interested  by  articles  in  the  Bui'der  upon  the 
position  of  church  organs.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a question  of  much  importance 
both  to  organ-builders  and  architects.  Many 
largo  instruments  have  been  placed  in  holes  and 
corners,  and  are  consequently  ineffective,  while 
organs  of  moderate  dimensions,  erected  in  places 
favourable  for  sound,  are  most  satisfactory  in 
the  variety  and  beanty  of  their  tones.  I have 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  erection  of 
organs  in  some  of  the  grandest  churches  and 
cathedrals  on  the  Continent,  and,  as  the  result 
of  that  experience,  I have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  place  for  the  organ  in  most 
churches  is  behind  the  reredos.  This  position 
is  unsurpassed  if  there  is  an  apse  to  the  chancel, 
and  it  has  this  advantage  also,  that  where  the 
apse  is  lai'ge,  aud  the  reredos  rather  high,  the 
organ  can  be  built  so  low  as  to  be  quite  liidden 
when  looking  from  the  chancel ; and  the  cost  of 
the  case  is  muoh  reduced.  I am  aware  that 
architects  as  a rule  object  to  the  position  that  I 
am  advocating,  yet  it  is  a most  favourable  one 
for  sound,  and  when  the  instrument  is  shown 
above  the  reredos,  as  in  the  Carmelite  Church, 
Bordeaux,  the  architectural  effect,  also,  is  very 
beautiful. 

With  the  latest  mechanical  improvements  the 
manuals  could  be  placed  in  the  chancel,  near 
the  choir.  The  organist  would  hear  the  true 
effect  of  the  stops  upon  which  he  was  playing, 
and  would  be  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  tone  of  his  accom- 
paniments. Where  the  organ-case  and  groups 
of  pipes  are  to  be  shown  above  the  reredos,  the 
architect  would  have  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing much  originality  in  the  artistic  treatment 
of  such  a background.  There  is  one  more 
advantage,  which  is,  the  possibility  of  having  a 
passage  under  the  organ,  when  it  is  raised  up 
as  a background  to  the  reredos,  so  that  the 
clergy  and  all  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
church  could  go  from  one  vestry  to  the  other 
without  traversing  the  chancel. 

I am  aware  that  the  position  that  I have  sug- 
gested for  the  organ  could  generally  be  adopted 
only  in  new  churches  specially  designed  with  an 
apse,  or  under  such  circumstances  as  the  altera- 
tion or  rebuilding  of  the  chancel ; but  I main- 
tain that  an  organ  of  twenty  stops,  in  an  apse 
behind  the  reredos,  would  have  a more  perfectly 
beautiful  musical  effect,  than  a “ tearing  ” organ 
of  double  or  treble  the  number  of  stops  in  a bad 
position.  August  Gern. 


Tlie  Will  of  Mr.  John  Sewell,  late  of  65, 
Aldersgate-street,  and  of  Fortis-green,  Finchley, 
builder,  who  died  on  December  29th  last,  was 
proved  on  the  3rd  inst.  by  Miss  E.  L.  Sewell, 
the  daughter,  and  Mr.  Jame3  Johnstone,  the 
executors,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under 
9,000£.  His  presentation  plate  the  testator 
leaves  to  his  grandson,  Ernest  Sewell  Gale,  to 
be  held  as  an  heirloom,  but  whoever  holds  it  is 
to  take  the  name  of  Sewell ; there  are  a few 
other  legacies  and  specific  devises  of  freehold 
property  to  each  of  his  two  daughters,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lowther  Sewell  and  Mrs.  Mazy  Mar- 
garet Gale ; the  residue  of  his  estate  is  to  be 
divided  between  them. — City  Press. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY  ROOF. 

Sir, — I think  it  ought  to  be  understood  that 
the  challenge  made  by  Messrs.  Street,  Christian, 
Blomfield,  myself,  and  others,  has  never  been 
met  by  any  one  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee. There  has  been  so  much  written  quite 
beside  the  point  that  some  people  may  be 
misled.  You  inserted,  on  p.  69,  a drawing 
which  showed  conclusively  that  the  Faculty 
Committee  intend  to  erect  a roof  which  never 
existed  previously  at  any  time.  No  one  would 
object  to  a tacit  confession  of  error,  even  if  it 
was  not  followed  by  doing  the  right  thing. 
When  a man  has  no  answer  to  make,  he  cannot 
do  better  than  make  no  answer.  But  the 
Faculty  Committee  are  going  voxy  far  beyond 
their  duty  in  implying  that  they  have  met  a 
distinct  challenge  which  they  have  distinctly 
avoided.  No  architect  who  has  visited  tho 
building  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the 
matter,  has  found  any  traces  of  the  lino  of  the 
old  roof  on  the  tower  which  the  Faculty  Com. 
mittee  have  invented  for  the  new  roof. 

James  Neale. 


Sir, — It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
Mr.  Scott  to  give  the  desired  explanations  about 
the  new  roof-line,  after  he  has  written  two 
lengthy  letters  to  state  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  do  so.  This  will  probably  not  prejudice  the 
proposed  work  in  any  way, — for  the  true  state 
of  the  case  must  have  been  explained  to  the 
Faculty  Committee,  and  the  secretary  will  no 
doubt  make  the  matter  clear  to  everybody.  The 
questions  that  people  are  asking  are  (I)  whether 
anybody  has  seen  any  marks  on  the  tower  which 
would  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  proposed  roof- 
line  existed  at  some  previous  time ; (2)  aud  if 
so,  what  these  marks  are  ; (3)  and  why  the 
actual  groove  (or  old  i*oof-line)  on  the  tower- 
wall  is  quite  disregarded.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  anxious  to  be  convinced ; but  they  find 
this  difficult,  when  all  the  evidence  that  reaches 
them  tolls  the  wrong  way.  A.  R.  I.  B.  A. 


WOULDHAM  DRAINAGE. 

Sir, — I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your 
inserting  the  following  facts  in  your  next  im- 
pression. The  West  Mailing  Board  of  Guardians 
publicly  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  second 
part  of  drainage  of  the  village  of  Wouldham, 
with  the  proviso  of  not  being  bound  to  uccept 
the  lowest  or  any  tender.  The  tenders  were 
sent  to  the  surveyor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Andrews,  of 
Rochester,  and  laid  by  him  before  the  local 
committee  at  Wouldham.  After  the  tenders 
were  opened  and  read  by  the  chairman,  one  of 
the  sitting  members  (a  farmer,  with  no  practical 
knowledge),  offei-ed  to  carry  out  the  work  for 
thirty-six  pounds  under  the  lowest  tender,  which, 
strange  to  Bay,  was  accepted  by  the  Board. 
[See  report  in  the  South  Eastern  Gazette,  a copy 
of  which  I have  forwarded  with  this.]  I am 
permitted  by  the  surveyor  to  state  that  he 
strongly  protested  against  the  transaction,  and 
also  stated  that  the  lowest  tender  was  nearly 
forty  pounds  under  his  private  estimate. 

The  contractors  who  tendered  for  the  work 
feel  they  have  been  very  unfairly  treated,  and 
would  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  on  this 
subject.  George  West,  Builder. 

*#*  The  transaction  as  here  stated  is  alto- 
gether unbusiness-like  and  unjust.  Repeti- 
tions of  such  a proceeding  would  soon  lead 
builders  to  refuse  to  tender  at  all. 


“ SANITARY  SUPERVISION.” 

Sir, — Under  the  above  heading  in  the  Builder  (p.  188), 
I find  Mr.  IV.  R.  Maguire,  of  Dub. in,  delivering  himself 
of  no  less  than  six  objections  to  the  system  of  fitting  up 
soil-pipes  shown  by  me  at  p.  135,  February  1st.  His  ob- 
jections, however,  are  purely  imaginary,  if  he  reads  my 
letter  again  he  will  find  that  I never  used  the  term  “ open 
trough”  (I  was  not  writing  about  pigs),  but  ‘‘open-air 
channel-pipe.”  Further,  at  “section  at  A ” in  the  drawing 
he  will  see  that  a grating  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  said 
channel-pipe  to  prevent  people  seeing  into  it,  and  also  to 
keep  snow,  &c.,  out  of  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Maguire  is  not 
aware  that  snow  will  bridge  a grating  that  is  not  too  wide 
instead  of  filling  up  the  space  below ; but  it  is  this  fact  that 
renders  snow-boards  in  roof  gutters  of  value.  As  to  tho 
“ abominable  appearance”  which  a branch  soil-pipe,  about 
3 ft.  fiiu.  or  so  long  outside  will  show,  I fear  I am  scarcely 
so  fastidious  about  the  appearance  of  the  back  of  the  house 
as  to  sacrifice  utility  and  safety  to  back-door  appearances. 
I condemn  the  branch  of  the  soil-pipe  being  directed  right 
into  the  wall  and  hidden;  such  a plan  is  adangerous  sham. 
With  the  branch  shown  the  meaning  is  known,  and  tho 
mind  and  eye  both  satisfied.  Iu  flatted  honses,  such  ns 
are  so  much  in  vogue  in  Glasgow,  the  open-air  channel-pipe 
shown  at  A,  p.  135,  would  tend  to  isolate  each  house  by 
itself  so  far  as  water-closets  were  concerned. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 
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VACANT  APPOINTMENTS. 

Sir, — As  an  architect  not  very  fully  employed 
just  of  late,  I applied  for  the  surveyorship  of 
Skipton  ; also,  architect  to  the  Lancaster  County 
Lunatic  Asylum ; also,  surveyor,  &c.,  to  the 
Midland  Land  and  Investment  Corporation  ; and 
I have  not  heard  a word  from  one  of  them, 
directly  or  indirectly ! 

Will  any  of  your  readers  who  live  in  the 
various  localities  favour  ns,  through  your 
columns,  with  the  information  as  to  who  are  the 
successful  parties  ? 

My  testimonials  were  of  an  undoubted  excel- 
lence. P. 

*#*  With  regard  to  the  Lancaster  appoint- 
ment, letters  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Builder  (p.  1369  of  last  vol.  and  p.  56  of  current 
vol.)  would  seem  to  show  that  the  vacancy  has 
been  snugly  filled  up. 


BUILDERS’  CONTRACTS. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  appears  a letter 
from  a “Builder’s  Clerk”  on  the  subject  of  the 
conditions  of  contract  as  issued  by  the  “National 
Association  of  Master  Builders,”  purporting  to 
be  based  on  conditions  agreed  on  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  London 
Builders’  Society.  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  the 
“ Builder’s  Clerk  ” and  all  Country  Associations 
that  the  London  Builders’  Society  has  never 
agreed  to  deposit  priced  bills  of  quantities,  and 
no  such  condition  exists  in  their  printed  form  ? 
As  to  “ all  materials  deposited  on  the  works,” 
they  are  not  removable  when  the  contractor  has 
been  paid  for  them  in  any  certificate ; otherwise 
the  contractor  may  do  as  he  likes  with  his 
materials  and  plant. 

As  to  the  condition  for  not  sub-letting  the 
work,  it  is  generally  understood  that  such  con- 
dition does  not  apply  to  sub-letting  the  labour 
to  be  done  by  piece-work. 

A Member  of  the  London  Builders’ 
Society. 


BURSTING  OF  WATER-PIPES  DURING 
FROST. 

Sib, — I quite  endorse  your  correspondent  “C.  E.’s” 
theory  that  water-pipes  burst  during  a frost  nnd  not 
during  a thaw,  as  it  is  well  known  that  water  increases 
ten  per  cent,  in  bulk  at  the  moment  of  solidification ; 
but  I think,  perhaps,  I can  explain  his  plumber's 
statement  that  bolts  crack  and  nuts  fly  off,  on  pouring 
in  boiling  water.  Of  course,  previously  to  applying  hot 
water  a'l  the  metal-work  is  extremely  cold,  and  is  con- 
tracted to  a great  extent.  On  applying  boiling  water,  a 
sudden  and  unequal  expansion  of  some  parts  takes  place, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  cause 
the  bolts  to  crack  in  the  contracted  parts  not  affected  by 
the  boiling  water.  Axotheb  C.E. 


FROST  AND  MORTAR. 

I y reference  to  letter  in  last  week's  Builder  under  this 
head,  I should  feel  obliged  for  information  as  to  liability 
of  contractor  for  damage  done  by  frost  to  mortar,  Bath 
stone,  &c.  This  winter  has  been  exceptionally  sever#,  and 
Bath  stone  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  building  ma- 
terial except  brickwork,  many  of  the  depots  at  this  pre- 
sent time  containing  large  quantities  of  stone  which  has 
been  shattered  to  pieces.  I suppose  that,  the  stone  being 
soft  when  quarried,  and  containing  a certain  amount  of 
moisture,  the  frost  acts  upon  it,  as  I find  that  stone  that 
has  been  worked  lon^  enough,  so  that  the  moisture  has 
evaporated  and  the  lace  become  hardened,  stands  the 
action  of  frost  very  well. 

Your  correspondent,  " District  Surveyor,”  mentions  n 
case  where  litigation  was  resorted  to  to’  test  liability.  I 
should  feel  obliged  by  information  containing  a descri  ption 
of  the  case,  so  that  I might  know  whether  it  is  similar  to 
my  own.  Contractor. 


“ACTION  FOR  FEES.” 

I have  read  the  letter  addressed  to  you  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  correcting  the  error 
made  by  the  reporter  in  the  case  of  “Gordon  v.  Blaek- 
burne.”  The  matter  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  for 
the  information  of  your  numerous  readers,  I may  say  that 
I was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  erroneous  statement. 

The  plaintiff’s  counsel  asked  me  whether  I had  been  on 
the  Council  of  the  Institute.  My  reply  was,  “ Yes  • some 
years  ago.”  Accidentally  I did  not  s#e  the’ notice ’of  the 
notion  till  ten  days  after  its  appearance,  or  I might  have 
anticipated  the  correction  of  the  secretaries. 

May  I ask  your  insertion  of  this  in  your  next  number. 

Frederick  J.  Fkas cis. 


DELAY  IN  BUILDING. 

Sib,— If  your  correspondent,  “ Plasterer,”  will  give  me 
some  information  to  assist  me,  I shall  be  pleased  to  intro- 
duce the  French  system  he  speaks  of,  if  it  is  really  an  im- 
provement. Can  ne  send  name  and  address  of  any  French 
builders  using  it?  ' G.  S. 


Sib, — Referring  to  a letter  in  your  paper,  signed 
“ Plasterer,"  may  we  call  your  numerous  renders’  atten- 
tion to  our  advertisement  in  your  columns,  which  will,  we 
think,  meet  your  correspondent's  requirements  ? 

F.  Rosenthal  & Co. 


Scrolls  Hcmbctr. 

The  Compiler : Furniture  and  Decorations ; 

Choice  and  Select  Designs  from  the  best 

Authors.  R.  Charles,  Wellington  - square, 

Chelsea.  1878-9. 

Tnis  is  a work  iu  monthly  parts,  the  exterior  of 
which,  with  its  brown  paper  cover  and  the  old- 
fashioned  cut  of  type  in  the  printing  distributed 
over  the  back  in  a stile- and-panel  fashion,  would 
in  itself  indicate  the  nature  of  the  contents  of 
the  interior.  It  is  an  emanation,  in  fact,  from 
Chelsea,  the  centre  of  the  present  prevalent  style 
of  building  and  furniture,  and  is  a collection  of 
specimens  of  work,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  furniture, 
of  the  semi-Classic  type  of  the  last  century  in  this 
country  ; at  least,  the  majority  of  the  examples 
so  far  (in  the  first  five  parts)  are  from  English 
examples,  though  there  are  specimens  also  of 
French  and  Italian  decoration  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  illustrations  appear  to  be  photo- 
lithographs from  old  engravings,  published  in 
those  days  when  colour  whs  considered  no  essen- 
tial part  of  decoration  ; and  as  such  they  are  of 
some  value,  as  they  are  fac-similes  from  works 
which  have  now  become  scarce,  and  are  not 
easily  to  be  obtained.  There  are,  for  example, 
a good  many  reproductions  in  this  way  of 
Chippendale’s  and  Sheraton’s  designs  for  furni- 
ture, from  the  engravings  in  their  original 
works,  which  are  now  only  to  be  procured  at 
occasional  book  sales.  Valuable  in  the  same 
way  are  the  copies  from  some  schemes  of 
room  and  ceiling  decoration,  by  Pergolesi,  and  a 
good  many  by  the  English  architect  Thomas, 
both  of  the  (now)  sacred  eighteenth  century. 
Concerning  the  special  virtues  and  vices  of 
Chippendale,  and  his  contemporaries  or  imme- 
diate successors,  we  said  a good  deal  lately. 
The  whole  of  the  book  so  far  being  in  the  same 
taste,  there  is  little  need  to  describe  further 
what  is  the  nature  of  its  contents ; every  one 
will  be  aware  that  in  it  are  to  be  found  ceilings 
decorated  with  bows,  andfestoonB,  and  garlands, 
and  musical  instruments,  and  little  panels  with 
nymphs  and  cupids  playing ; and  that  there  will 
be  chairs  and  sofas  of  very  neat  but  rather 
flimsy-looking  construction,  and  chimney-pieces 
with  scrolls  and  broken  pediments  for  decora- 
tion. Some  of  these  chimney-pieces,  by  Swan, 
and  others  by  Thomas,  are  among  the  best 
things  in  the  book,  admirably  drawn  and,  from 
their  author’s  point  of  view,  very  well  and  taste- 
fully designed ; so  far,  however,  it  is  all  one 
taste,  and  that  certainly  none  of  the  purest ; 
nor  do  we  much  admire  the  title,  which  suggests 
only  too  well  what  design  has,  to  a great  extent, 
come  to  at  present  the  putting  together  of 
random  details. 

Even  as  it  Btands,  however,  the  publication 
will  be  of  value  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a reproduction  of  original  engravings.  In  his 
prospectus,  “The  Compiler”  states  this  as 
his  special  object,  and  observes  that  designers 
often  find  it  very  difficult  to  purchase  high-priced 
books  “ for  use  as  references  ” (Anglice,  to 
“crib”  from),  and  even  then  perhaps  only  a 
few  designs  in  each  book  will  be  of  any  use,  so 
that  a fee-simile  selection  may  bring  together 
for  their  use,  in  a cheap,  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  trustworthy,  form,  what  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  searched  for  and  collected 
through  many  not  easily  accessible  books.  “The 
Compiler”  also  proposes  to  give  drawings  or 
photographs  of  examples  of  furniture  that  are 
in  private  bands.  All  this  is  very  good,  but  we 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  book  is  intended 
to  be  confined  to  one  school  of  furniture  and 
design,  as  it  certainly  is  so  far.  If  so  its  value 
will  be  very  limited  compared  with  what  it 
might  be  if  a broader  and  (let  us  add)  a purer 
taste  prevailed  in  the  selection. 


Appleby’s  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Machinery , 
Sections  1 and  2.  By  C.  J.  Appleby, 
(Appleby  Bros  , Emerson-street).  London  ; 
E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  1877.  Third  Edition. 

A new  edition  of  a trade  book,  first  published 
in  1869.  These  two  sections  form  a portion  of 
a whole  book  on  machinery,  which  will,  it  is 
said,  be  completed  in  eight  sections.  These 
two  include  Prime  Movers;  Steam,  Gas,  and  Air 
Engines;  and  Hoisting  Machinery,  Winding 
Engines,  Hydraulic,  Steam,  and  Hand  Cranes, 
Winches,  and  Jacks.  Both  sections  are  profusely 
illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  do  credit  to  both 
artist  and  publishers.  Cranes  and  other  hoist- 
ing machinery  are  particularly  well  illustrated. 
Mr.  Appleby  is  a member  of  the  Institution  of 


Civil  Engineers,  although  that  is  not  stated  i 
the  title-page.  The  two  sections  of  the  bo 
are  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  all  stat 
ments  are  evidently  very  honestly  made.  V 
have  at  the  present  day  so  many  eleinenta 
treatises  on  the  subject,  that  we  gladly  welcor 
something  of  a more  practical  nature  thi 
usual. 


Palgrave  Family  Memorials.  Edited  by  Chj 
John  Palmer  and  Stephen  Tucker,  Rou| 
Croix.  Norwich.  Privately  printed.  1878 
The  conjunction  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer  and  M 
Stephen  Tucker,  both  accomplished  antiquari 
in  their  several  walks,  has  led  to  the  productic 
as  might  have  been  expected,  of  a model  boi 
of  Family  Memorials.  The  Palgraves  (includii 
the  Pagraves)  are  an  ancient  family,  and  mai 
members  of  it  have  made  their  mark  in  tl 
world.  The  illustrations,  which  are  numerot 
include  portraits  of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  £ 
William  Hooker,  Sir  Fras.  Palgrave,  and  £ 
Chas.  Eastlake,  an  excellent  likeness.  Althouj 
privately  printed,  some  of  our  readers  may 
glad  to  know  of  the  existence  of  the  book 
available  for  reference.  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpsc 
the  well-known  dramatic  writer,  is  a memb 
of  the  family. 


YARIORUM. 

“ Brian  Boru  : a Tragedy,  by  J.  T.  B 
(Longmans),  claims  a notice  at  our  hands,  < 
the  ground  that  its  author  is  an  architect,  and\ 
are  the  more  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  spe 
well  of  it.  The  scene  of  the  drama  is  laid 
Ireland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cental 
but  the  author  has  sought  to  give  a presenting 
not  of  historic,  but  dramatic  truth.  The  play 
mach  above  the  average  of  unacted  publish 
works.  It  may  be  said  to  suggest  “ MacbetV 
in  one  or  two  respects ; but,  for  all  that,  hat 
distinct  plot  of  its  own.  The  writing  throughe 
is  good,  as  two  or  three  brief  quotations  v, 
serve  to  show  : — 

“ Affliction  oft-times  purges 

Both  men  and  states  ; the  hammer-strokes  of  Fatei 
Ring  on  the  world’s  great  anvil,  and  knit  close  J 
The  smitten  nation  ; sparks  of  strife  fly  off, 

And  sunder’d  parts  are  welded  into  one 
In  the  white  heat  of  anguish." 

Again,  when  the  Priest  asks, — 

“ Will  you  not  make  full  demand  on  Brian  ? ” ' 
The  Archbishop  answers, — 

“ No,  not  at  once : a sudden  call  might  rouse  I 
The  sleeping  garrison  of  baser  thoughts,  1 
That  ever  in  the  soul's  high  citadel 
Have  lurking-place  and  homo.” 

The  following,  too,  deserves  quotation  : — I 
“ Son,  I adjure  you, 

Distort  not  Brian's  purposes  to  raise 
A needless  conflict ; for,  believe  me,  boy,  ; I 
The  ever-springing  fount  of  warlike  fame  i 
That  flings  aloft  the  waters  of  its  glory,  I 
All  sparkling  to  the  world,  is  sad  with  tears,  J 
And  haB  its  source  in  hidden  depths  of  woe.”;S 

Under  the  title  of  “ Restoration  of  Ancii. 

Buildings,”  a report  of  the  recent  Conference 
the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  edited  by  J 
Hall  Caine,  has  been  published  in  a pampiM 
form.  The  principal  papers  were  given  ini, 
pages  at  the  time,  but  some  of  our  readers  l« 
be  glad  to  have  them  in  a compact  form.i4 
“ Laxton’s  Price  Book”  for  1879  has  lij 
published.  It  includes  a large  amountm 
absolutely  necessary  information,  and  is  thtij 

than  ever. The  second  half-yearly  volume 

Brief,  a weekly  epitome  of  the  Press  (Wyina'' 
Sons),  sustains  the  character  and  deserves^ 
encomiums  pronounced  upon  the  first  volii  j 
Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable,  we  imaprt 
to  colonists  and  travellers  abroad,  than  1 
receive  such  an  accurate  and  comprehend 
digest  of  news,  and  the  journal  will,  doubt  ij 
command  a wide  foreign  circulation.  It  ti  i 
of  all  important  political  and  social  eve. 
tersely  describing  them,  and  adds  opiq  < 
briefly  expressed,  from  various  newspajd 
The  work  is  very  well  done,  and,  what  is  i: 
important,  the  volume  has  a full  and  can 

index. The  new  volume  of  “ The  LibranJ 

Contemporary  Science  ” (published  by  Cbap.f 
& Hall)  consists  of  the  “ Philosophy,  HistouJ 
and  Critical,  of  Andre  Leffevre,”  translater  j 

A..  H.  Keane,  B.A. “ Pillars  of  the  Emp  I 

(Chapman  & Hall)  is  the  title  of  a volume)! 
tainiDg  sketches  of  livmg  Indian  and  colli 
celebrities,  by  several  hands,  and  which  > 
mostly  appeared  elsewhere-  The  volun  i 
edited  by  Mr.  T.  H.  8.  Escott,  and  is  plet  j 
I and  instructive  reading. 
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Idle  Hands  for  Waste  Lands.” — A writer 
jo  Agricultural  Gazette  (“R.”)  says: — “A 
Ji'e  of  North  Lancashire,  it  has  ever  seemed 
i 3 a suicidal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  nation 
flow  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres 
eirised  in  the  tidal  bays  of  the  Duddon,  the 
ii,  and  the  Leven,  to  remain  unproductive, 
just  be  patent  to  all  who  are  conversant 

(these  localities  (amongst  which  our  Home 
itary  must  be  reckoned,  for  his  residence 
:cle  Riggs  overlooks  the  Duddon),  that  for 
Br  years  past  the  sands  of  the  Duddon  (above 
ntain  point)  and  Morecambe  Bay,  so  far  as 
|'ime  traffic  is  concerned,  have  been  a nullity, 
lhat  their  conversion  to  some  useful  pur- 
Iwould  be  not  only  a local  district  advan- 
|j  but,  if  made  to  grow  food  for  the  people, 
tiwould  become  a national  benefit.  The  por- 
ti  which  might  be  enclosed  and  in  time  con- 
nd  into  good  arable  and  grazing  farms,  con- 
|rery  many  square  miles,  and  their  embank- 
K would  entail  no  harm  upon  any  one  con- 
! d.  Of  the  practicability  of  enclosing  our 
bays  wo  have  sufficient  proof  in  what  has 
done  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr. 
.nder  Brogden,  M.P.,  in  both  the  Leven  and 
.ent  estuaries.  Where  formerly  there  were 
wastes  of  sands,  now  there  are  smiling 
i.  Taking  into  consideration  that  the 
d Kingdom  is  unable  to  supply  its  millions 
the  necessary  food  required,  looking  also 
3 opposition  which  would  be  generated 
?st  looal  landowners  were  the  work 
pted  by  private  effort, — looking,  further, 

• great  depression  of  trade  which  exists  in 
ngdom,  and  to  the  large  number  of  men  __ 
[istricts  of  those  tidal  estuaries  who  are 
ut  of  employment,  my  impression  is  that 
jclamation  of  the  vast  acreage  of  sands 
ined  in  the  Duddon,  Kent,  and  Leven 
•ies  would  be  most  profitably  undertaken 
) Government  of  the  country,  for  the  work 
certainly  constitute  a national  benefit, 
ir,  such  as  would  be  required,  is  probably 
cheaper  now  than  ever  it  will  be  again  in 
res  of  the  present  generation.  Lastly,  we 
;he  material  for  the  work  at  our  very  doors, 
idjacent  hills  on  all  sides  abound  with 
and  stones,  which  only  need  quarrying  to 
• them  fit  for  the  purpose.” 

Alban's  Abbey. — A meeting  of  Free- 
shas  been  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 

3 purpose  of  forming  a committee  to  raise 
•iptions  to  restore  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
Face  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  Mr.  J.  M. 
p,  who  presided,  said  there  was  hardly  a 
Jsr  building  in  England  to  his  mind  than 
nlban’s  Abbey,  and -Freemasons  ought  to 
By  proud  of  helping  in  the  restoration  of 
'iwas  a national  building.  The  honorary 
Ejiry  of  the  Hertfordshire  Committee,  Mr. 
►jr>  said  the  probable  cost  of  the  proposed 
Mion  would  be  about  9,000!.  St.  Alban 
'(the  first  known  Freemason  in  England, 
considered  that  all  Freemasons  should  com- 
h.  carrying  out  the  object  in  view.  A motion 
ift-ssed  inviting  the  Freemasons  of  England 
? ist  in  the  restoration  of  the  west  face  of 
roan’s  Abbey.  Mr.  Chappie  entered  into 
^explanations  as  to  the  west  front  in 
PPn,  and  quoted  a report  of  the  late  Sir 
i^t  Scott,  who  in  it  said  he  doubted  whether 
Mixisted  in  England  a work  so  perfect  in 
3 fch°  half-ruined  western  portals  of  St. 

- s,  and  he  venerated  the  architects  who 
5ed  them,  Abbot  John  de  Celia  and, 
b architect,  Gilbert  do  Eversholt.  A 
hi  committee  was  afterwards  formed. 

ileable  Brass — The  brass  alloy  in  most 
Ln  use  is  probably  that  containing  about 
1 Per>  33  zinc,  and  2 lead  or  tin.  This  com- 
N works  well  in  the  lathe,  and  can  be  rolled, 

[.  vei7  imperfectly  malleable.  Recently, 

Mie  Electrician,  a brass  has  been  manufac- 
>ivhich  possesses  entirely  novel  properties, 

1 ;n  forged  at  a red  heat  precisely  like 
Sjo  that  it  becomes  applicable  for  many 
L3S  for  which  ordinary  brass  is  unsuitable. 

Ji  w alloy  is  composed  of  57  copper  and  43 
ht  should  contain  neither  lead  nor  tin. 

1 J ewisli  Synagogue,  Park- row,  Bristol, 
^consecrated  on  Sunday,  after  having  been 
Several  weeks  for  renovation.  The  dedi- 
kceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  G. 
r»el  and  the  Rev.  B.  Hast,  both  of  Birming- 
1 The  decorations  were  designed  by  Mr. 
tiers,  architect. 


Compensating  Reservoirs  for  Mill- 
owners. — On  the  20th  ult.  an  inquiry  took  place 
in  the  Town-hall,  Bradford,  as  to  the  capacity 
and  area  of  the  Leeming  and  Leesham  reser- 
voirs, constructed  by  the  Corporation  of  Brad- 
ford for  the  compensation  of  the  millowners  on 
the  river  Worth,  which  has  its  embouchure  in 
the  Aire,  at  Keighley.  Mr.  James  Elkin 
Paskin,  C.E.,  of  Halifax,  xvho  had  been  appointed 
to  the  duty  by  the  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  presided.  The  Town  Clerk,  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation,  said  that  the  Act 
specified  that  the  Leeming  reservoir  should  have 
a water  capacity  of  19,175,000  cubic  feet,  while 
the  actual  capacity  was  19,435,806  ft.,  or 
260,965  ft.  in  excess  of  the  stipulated  size.  The 
Leesham  reservoir  was  specified  to  be  of  the 
same  size,^  but  its  capacity  was  20,249,950  ft., 
or  1,074,950  ft.  in  excess,  the  total  capacity 
of  both  reservoirs  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  being  1,281,815  cubic  feet. 
The  cost  of  the  reservoirs  had  been  130,000?., 
much  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate.  The 
Town  Clerk  then  described  conduits  Nos.  3 
and  5,  supplying  thase  reservoirs,  and  called 
Mr.  Binnie,  C.E.,  waterworks  engineer  to  the 
Corporation,  whose  evidence  was  corroborated 
by  one  .of  his  assistants,  Mr.  Bnrlow,  who 
had  assisted  in  the  work.  Mr.  Atkinson,  on 
behalf  of  the  millowners,  said  they  did  not 
dispute  Mr.  Binnie’s  work  or  his  calculations, 
but  wished  to  have  the  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voirs tested  by  an  independent  authority,  in 
conformity  with  the  Act.  The  Town  Clerk  said 
that  with  a view  to  an  amicable  arrangement, 
the  Corporation  would  allow  the  size  of  the 
reservoirs  to  be  tested  by  Mr.  Paskin,  but  they 
would  be  no  parties  to  drawing  off  the  water  or 
lowering  the  reservoir,  as  that  rested  with  the 
millowners.  As  this  seemed  to  be  satisfactory 
to  both  sides,  Mr.  Paskin  said  that  he  should 
take  the  plans  Mr.  Binnie  had  furnished,  visit 
the  ground  himself,  take  means  to  verify  them, 
and  if  ho  found  them  correct  the  Corporation 
would  receive  his  certificate. 


The  New  Factory  Act  and  the  White- 
washing of  Workshops.  — At  the  meeting  of 
the  United  Trades  Council  in  Liverpool  the  other 
day,  a correspondence  was  read  between  the 
secretary  and  Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave,  her 
Majesty’s  chief  inspector  of  factories,  in  refer- 
ence to  some  points  in  the  new  Act.  The 
secretary  urged  the  necessity  of  having  a 
register  kept  of  the  dates  when  the  various 
workshops  were  whitewashed  or  painted,  as 
there  were  many  in  Liverpool  that  had  never 
been  cleansed  or  limevvashed  for  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years,  and  some  were  hardly  fit  to  put 
animals  in.  The  inspector,  in  reply,  said  the 
subject  would  receive  all  the  attention  which 
its  importance  demanded;  but  he  pointed  out 
that  the  factory  inspectors  had  no  control  what- 
ever over  workshops  in  which  men  only  were 
employed,  nor  any  control  as  to  limewashing, 
&c.,  over  any  workshops  in  which  neither  chil- 
dren nor  young  persons  were  employed,  nor  in 
what  were  called  “ domestic  workshops.”  The 
sanitary  condition  of  these  establishments  would 
continue,  as  heretofore,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  local  authorities. 

The  Goldsmiths’  Company  and  Technical 
Rducation. — The  Goldsmiths’  Company  again 
offer  prizes  to  encourage  technical  education  in 
the  design  and  execution  of  works  of  art  in  the 
precious  metals.  The  list  includes  two  prizes 
of  50Z.  each  and  three  of  25?.  each.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  originality  of  design,  as  no 
copy  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a prize.  The  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  the  month  of  December  next, 
and  the  company  reserve  the  right  to  exhibit 
the  articles  if  they  think  fit  between  December 
and  the  following  March.  According  to  the 
City  Press,  the  Company  have  also  resolved  that 
a travelling  scholarship  of  1001.  per  annum  may 
be  awarded  by  the  wardens  to  a student  who 
has  shown  exceptional  talent,  and  who  shall 
have  obtained  a prize  for  design  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  study 
art  in  the  pi’ecious  metals  on  the  Continent. 

Fine  Arts  at  York. — The  Earl  of  Fever- 
sham  has  arranged  to  allow  his  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary 
(rescued  from  the  fire  at  his  mansion  at  Dun- 
combe  Park)  to  be  exhibited  at  the  York  Fine 
Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  is  to  open 
on  the  1st  of  May.  One  gallery  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Duncombe  Park  collection.  The  perma- 
nent picture-galleries  in  connexion  with  the  ex- 


The  New  Maidstone  Bridge. — The  Maid- 
stone Town  Council  having  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  a provisional  order  to 
partially  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  “ The  Maid- 
stone Bridge  Act,  1877,”  so  as  to  authorise  them 
to  borrow  a sum  of  5,000Z.,  in  addition  to  any 
money  already  borrowed  under  the  said  Act, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  a formal 
inquiry  at  the  Town-hall,  on  the  4th  inst.,  into 
the  application.  Mr.  E.  Hoar  (clerk  to  the 
Local  Board)  stated  that  the  Parliamentary 
estimate  for  the  bridge  was  32,000!.  ; 22,000!. 
for  structure  and  10,000Z.  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  &c.  24,000!.  had  already  been  borrowed, 
besides  16,000!.  to  be  provided  by  the  Bridge 
Warden  of  Rochester,  but  it  would  now  appear 
that  the  total  sum  to  be  expended  would  be 
45,000!.,  which  was  5,000!.  more  than  they  were 
empowered  to  borrow.  On  the  suggestion  of 
the  inspector,  it  was  decided  to  borrow  5,500?., 
the  extra  sum  to  be  expended  in  paving,  kerb- 
ing,  channelling,  and  metalling  the  additional 
width  that  will  be  added  to  the  London-road. 

Trade  in  the  United  States. — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association 
reports  a more  active  trade,  and  better  pro- 
spects for  the  current  year.  All  iron  and  Bteet 
products  were  in  better  demand,  and  prices, 
except  in  the  case  of  pig-iron,  well  maintained. 
This  has  frequently  been  made  without  profit. 
During  the  past  year,  eighteen  furnaoes  have 
been  destroyed,  and  only  two  new  ones  erected. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  700  furnaces 
in  the  country,  260  of  which  were  in  blast,  and 
440  out  of  blast.  The  production  for  the  year 
was  2,382,000  tons,  an  increase  of  70,000  tons 
over  1877.  Ten  out  of  the  eleven  Bessemer 
steel  works  in  the  country  were  busy  all  the 
year  through  in  making  steel  rails,  of  which 
there  were  produced  about  600,000  tons,  and  of 
ingots,  730,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  production  of  iron  and  steel  rails  is  not  less 
for  the  year  than  932,000  tons. 

Hastings. — The  report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1878,  shows  that  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  the  municipal  borough  is  6,120:  The 
estimated  population  to  the  middle  of  last  year 
is  39,780,  calculating  as  at  the  census  of  1871. 
The  birth-rate  for  1S78  is  27'25  per  1,000.  This 
was  27  in  1877.  The  death-rate  from'all  causes 
is  16'79,  against  15  5 in  1877,  and  16  08  in  1876. 
As  usual,  the  mortality  amongst  children  is 
very  great.  No  less  a number  than  227  died 
under  five  years  of  age,  being  one-third  of  the 
total  deaths  from  all  causes.  “ A vast  number 
of  these  lives  might  be  annually  saved  if  more 
discretion  and  knowledge  in  the  feeding  of  chil- 
dren which  are  obliged  to  be  brought  up  by 
hand  were  shown  by  those  in  charge  of  them.” 

Rs-opening  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club. 
Since  August  last  considerable  improvements 
have  been  effected  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
in  enlarging  the  smoking-room,  constructing  a 
new  house  dining-room,  service-room,  &c.,  and 
converting  the  former  writing-room  into  visitors’ 
dining-room.  A new  billiard-room,  containing 
two  tables,  is  provided  on  th9  upper  floor,  and 
other  rooms  for  the  secretary,  librarian,  and 
committee.  New  larders  have  been  provided  in 
the  basement,  and  also  new  drains  and  sanitary 
appliances  in  lieu  of  the  old  and  defective 
systems.  The  building  has  been  re-decorated 
throughout.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

H.  R.  Gough,  by  Messrs.  T.  W.  Smith  & Son,  of 
Islington. 

Fall  from  a Church  Spire. — The  Leicester 
Borough  Coroner  has  held  an  inquest  on  the 
body  of  Joseph  Burrows,  a scaffold-builder, 
who  met  with  his  death  by  falling  from  a 
church  spire.  The  deceased  was  superintend- 
ing several  workmen  taking  down  the  scaffold- 
ing from  the  new  spire  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Leicester,  and  was  giving  directions  for  lower- 
ing a portion  of  the  scaffolding,  when  he  placed 
his  hand  on  a cross-stay  that  had  been  unfas- 
tened. The  weight  of  deceased  caused  the  stay 
to  spring  outward,  and,  losing  his  balance,  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  75  ft.,  and  was 
killed  instantaneously. 

Gloucestershire  Lunatic  Asylum  Com- 
petition. — A correspondent  complains,  and 
apparently  with  good  reason,  that  the  building 
committee  refuse  to  furnish  necessary  informa- 
tion to  competitors,  their  “ Suggestions  to 


hibition  are  rapidly  approaching  completion,  Architects,”  to  which  their  attention  has  been 
and  have  cost  upwards  of  12,000?.  J drawn,  not  being  complete  or  correct. 
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A Memorial  Cross,  of  white  marble,  has 
recently  been  erected  in  Plympton  St.  Maurice 
Churchyard,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Hole,  the 
rector’s  mother.  The  cross  is  about  6 ft.  high, 
resting  on  a plinth  and  steps,  and  has  an 
octagonal  shaft,  on  which  sprigs  of  roses  are 
carved.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Gullett,  of  Yealmpton,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Sedding,  who  is  engaged  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  parish  church. 

Wednesbury  Schools. — In  the  competition 
lately  decided  for  the  above  Board  Schools, 
Messrs.  Alexander  & Henman’s  design  for  the 
Lower  High  - street  Schools  was  adopted,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Ettwell,  of  West  Bromwich,  for  the 
New  Town  Schools ; the  designs  of  Mr.  R. 
Matthews,  of  Birmingham,  and  those  of  Mr.  C. 
Newman,  of  Wednesbury,  being  second  respec- 
tively ; Mr.  S.  W.  Grant,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  being  placed  third  in  each  case.  For 
the  Lower  High-street  Schools  there  were 
thirty-three  sets  of  plans  sent  in,  and  for  those 
in  the  New  Town  twenty-eight. 


For  ever  wards  for  tho  Croydon  Union.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  Mullott.  Messrs.  Berney  & Monday,  archi- 
tects : — 


TENDERS 


For  Briton  Ferry  drainage-works. 

Clarke,  surveyor  to  tho  Board 

Thomas 

Fawks  

Dickson 

Pickthall  

MoLeod 

Appleby  & Lawton -■ 

Krauss  

Young  & Williams 

Giles  

Thomas 

McKay  

WUliams  

Taylor* 

8peight  & Sons* 

Davies  

Lewis  & McKinn*  

Hill,  Brothers* 


Mr.  H.  Francis 


£17,800  0 0 ! 
15,255  0 0 
15,231  0 0 
14,918  15  11 
14,316  11  4 
14,278  1 5 
14,220 


12,8. 


0 0 


12,86-1  8 9 
12,745  0 0 
12,717  13  0 
12,530  1 6 
12,000  0 0 
11,189  13  2 
10,888 
10,810 
10,493 


0 ! 


Tho  four  marked  * selected  for  further  consideration. 


For  finishing  four  private  dwelling-houses,  George-lane, 
Lewisham.  Mr.  Charles  Young,  architect: — 

Matthews  (accepted) £610  0 0 


North,  Brothers £5,952  0 

Tibbitt  5,510  0 

Sawyer  6,453  8 

Bowyt-r 5,400  0 

Hobbs  6,343  5 

Nightingale 6,310  0 

l.angmead  & Way 6,265  0 

Beale 6,185  0 

Hunt 6,155  0 

Hart  6,133  0 

Pearson  & Myles  6,076  o 

Kcefo 4,995  0 

Legg  4,95  J 0 

lloilidge  & Stuart  4,950  0 

Coles  4,925  0 

Stephenson  4,958  0 

Jas.  Smith  (accepted)  ...  4,830  0 

Cox  4,793  0 

Parker  & Evans 4,69  ) 0 

Moffatt 4,599  0 


Extra  for  Keene’s 
Cement  on  Walls. 
) ...  £127  13  0 


150  0 
70  10 
60  0 


180  0 
67  0 
157  0 


For  the  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  of  a house  No. 
Arundel-street,  Haymarket,  for  the  Hon.  R.  A.  Arunc 
Mr.  Patrick  J.  J.  Fay,  architect  -.— 

Jackson  & Todd  (accepted)  £1,280  0 0 


Erratum. — Wo  are  desired  to  say  that  the  amount 
Messrs.  W.  Baker  & Son’s  tender  for  additions  to 
Joint  Counties  Lunatic  Asylum,  Carmarthen,  was  14, 9E 
and  not  19,995/.  as  previously  stated. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr.  1 


— H.  W.  1 


& B- 


Mtes  R-F.  B-T.  A A.-A.  C.-I 
F.  B.  McL. — 9.  McM.— H.  A O.-J.  L.  (tn  Trannacttoiu  of  the  R 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  In  the  Builder).— Ignora 
(must  look  to  his  books).— Handwilting  (a  contractoi  who  compl 
that  his  name  is  spelt  wrongly  should  take  care  to  write  It  so 
it  may  be  read).— C.  M,  (gives  no  Information.  Mere  assertioi 
Great  Pyramid  (next  week). 

All  Statements  of  tacts,  list*  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompa 
by  the  name  and  addreae  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily 
publication.  , 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gi' 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  studio  at  Hampstead. 
Messrs.  Tarring  & Wilkinson,  architects 

Marriott £1,840  0 0 ! 

Niblett 1,600  0 0 

Manley 1,676  0 0 

Somerville  & Hill 1,554  0 0 

Stephenson 1,538  0 0 

Potter 1,423  0 0 

Hindi  1,390  0 0 

Langridge  & Sons 1,375  0 0 

Niblett 1,363  0 0 

W.  & H.  Castle 1,335  0 0 

Lovell  1,300  0 0 

Uff  1,118  0 0 

Keefe  1,175  0 0 

Gough  (accepted) 975  0 0 

Bebington  895  0 0 1 

For  iron  railing  and  gates  at  Highgate,  for  the  guardians 
ef  tho  Holborn  Union.  Messrs.  if.  Saxon  Snell  & Son, 
architects : — 

Berry  & Sons £450  0 0 

Potter  & Son  414  10  0 

May,  Brothers 352  0 0 

Turner  & Co 346  0 0 

Richardson  & Ellson  (accepted)...  324  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  part  completion  of  five  houses  and 
ahops,  Willow-terraco,  Stamford-hili.  Messrs.  W.  Way- 
mouth  Se  Son,  architects  : — 

Shurmur  (accepted)  £4,257  0 0 


ford,  Winchester.  Mr.  A.  W.  < 

Saunders  

Carter 

Stevens  

Carter  & Son 

O.  A H.  Marsh 

Fielder  & Son  (accepted)  . 
Crook  


j Park-road  Schools,  Upper 
Holloway.  Mr.  K.  K.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour : — 

Langmead  & Co. 


Roberts,  Brothers  ... 

Patman  & Co 

Nightingale  

Laurence  

Pritchard 

Aitchison  & Walker.., 

Williams  & Son 

Hobson  

Hook  & Oldrey 

Glover 

Boyco  


,.  £6,150 
..  4,910 
..  4.784 
..  4,783 


0 0 


4,642  0 0 


4,697 
4 594 
4,587 
4,534 
4,494 


For  alterations  at  the  Railway 
Bush.  Mr.  J.  E.  England,  arc! 
supplied : — 

Varum 

Ellis 

Hook  & Oldrey 

Beathe 


Tavern,  Shepherd’s 
itect.  Quantities  not 


933  o 0 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  and  shop  in  Fisher- 
ton-street,  Salisbury,  for  Mr.  William  Lucas.  Mr.  Fred 
Bath,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Kite  £759  0 0 

A.  Harris  740  O 0 

Tryhoni  725  0 0 

G,  Harris  (accepted)  706  13  0 


2,870  0 
2,792  0 
2,790  0 
2,789  0 


For  new  premises,  Oak6eld-road  and  Breck-road, 
Anlleld,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomas,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  architect : — 

Haigh&Co £1,846  0 0 

Tomkinson  & Co 1,835  0 0 

Wilkinson  1,758  0 0 

Brown  & Backhouse 1,705  0 0 

Tomkinson  & Sons  1,685  0 0 

Urmson  1,619  0 0 

llenshaw 1,569  0 0 

Nicholson  & Ay  re 1,667  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  “New  Crown  and 
Cushion,”  No.  133,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Plumb.  Mr.  S.  C.  McMurdie,  architect.  Quau- 


Phelps  & Rice 

Gibbon  « Mitchell  . 

Wall,  Brothers 

Wilson 

Nixon  

Went  & Perkins  .... 

Ansell 

Beale  


addrei 
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370  0 0 


For  a warehouse  in  Great  Eastern-street.  Messrs. 

Lander  a Bedells,  architects  -. — 

Nightingale  

Browno  & Kobinaon 

Brass  

Williams 

Grover 

Brown 


£9,889 
..  9,742 
..  9,597 
..  9,438 
..  9,371 
..  8,550 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality.  ( 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limit) 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  i 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Deli 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingl. 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [i| 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  lil 
warranted  Bound,  and  delivered  at  any  Pi 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPiB 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  D 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  Ilf 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 
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OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTOR 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  I ■ 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Vor.xxxvn.  No.  1882. 


3fe  §uil([q 


♦ 

Baiorday,  March  1,  1879. 


The  TToIborn  Union  Infirmary,  Highgate  (Plan.  223)  — Mr 
The  MW  Eaat  aud  West  In£ 


Manning,  Architect... 


230,  231 
233 


ijlttoirfl  «t  Tt^orle  >le  I'Arohltccture'-  

Acad. my  lectures  on  Architecture,  by  Professor  K; 

; Airy.  11  A.  : Early  Kenaisraoce—  Rninellesctii  

[ ruao  Pottery  “ ‘ 

■hitcclure  at  the  Koya!  Scottish  Academy  ' . [\ 

tial  Institute  of  British  Architects 

■ Adamite  London  *t 

J of  London  Sohool  Competition 

■ ich  Mc.Iis.ti!  Build  m;  Tilde ..!!!!!!  .'” 

liourn  t'nion  Infirmary,  fpper  Uo’.Ioway ” 

•New  K island  West  India  Dock-House.  BiUitet  s reet 


“ Histoire  et  Thiorie  de  V Architecture.” 


HE  work  recently  pub 
lished  in  France  under 
this  title*  lias  at- 
tracted already  some 
attention  among  ar- 
chitects in  this  country 
— more  perhaps  than 
its  intrinsic  merits 
would  have  called 
forth,  in  consequence 
of  its  containing  a 
direct  and  brusque 
attack  on  one  of  the 
it  important  contributions  ever  made  by 
English  architect  to  the  study  of  ancient 
litecture.  We  have  long  been  in  the 
it  of  thinking  that  Mr.  Penrose’s  work 
the  principles  of  Athenian  architecture 

a book  of  which  English  architecture 

ht  well  be  proud,  as  the  first  logical  de- 
stration  of  a most  interesting  and  import, 
series  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  Greek 
Ty  and  practice  of  architectural  design, 
ved  at  by  a process  of  investigation  excep- 
ally  minute  and  conscientious,  and  illustrated 
i admirable  completeness.  All  this  we  are 
itly  told  is  a series  of  mistakes,  arising  from 
attributing  to  design  what  are  merely  acci- 
•al  derangements  of  the  structure  of  the 
dings  measured,  the  Parthenon  in  particular, 
shall  refer  more  especially  to  this  point  in 
jroper  place ; we  allude  to  it  at  the  outset  as 
point  which  has  drawn  particular  attention 
he  work  in  this  country,  and  which  renders 
matter  of  some  special  interest  to  many  of 
readers  to  consider  what  is  the  calibre  and 
it  of  a work  which  assumes  this  position  in 
ird  to  the  labours  of_one  of  our  most  scientific 
litects. 

hat  strikes  us  in  the  first  place,  and  will 
like  almost  every  English  architect  who  opens 
B book,  is  that  there  is  absolutely  not  one 
said  about  Mediaeval  or  Gothic  archi- 
B'We,  not  one  hint  of  the  existence  of 
■thing  of  importance  between  the  Classic 
: es  and  the  Renaissance.  This  is  to  us 
Ifectly  inexplicable.  Here  is  a book  by  a 
iltleman  who  signs  himself  on  the  title-page 
wembre  de  l’lnstitut”  and  “ Professeur  de 
|°rie  a 1’ 12  cole  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts,” 
i|)ok  broadly  entitled  “ the  History  and  Theory 

I Architecture, ” and  which  absolutely  ignores 
existence  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
r-iorically  interesting  of  all  the  chapters  in  the 
Aory  of  architecture.  The  author  gives  not  a 
I5  &Qy  reason  for  this : in  his  prefatory 
;;agraph,  entitled  “Plan  d’Ouvrage  ” he  does 
say  a word  as  to  any  intentional  limitation' 
ibis  subject;  he  has  a chapter  on  “the  his- 
•jjT  architecture  before  the  Flood,”  but  about 
jfhistory  between  the  epochs  of  the  Pantheon 
St.  Peter’s  he  is  absolutely  silent.  That  a 
finch  architect  should  have  adopted  this  view 
the  subject  before  the  publication  of  M. 
illet-le-Duc’s  Dictionary,  might  have  been 


jHistoire  et  Th6orie  de  1' Architecture, 
ueur.  Paris ; 1879. 
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more  comprehensible ; that  any  one  should  be 
found  to  do  so  now  is  only  a proof  of 
narrow-mindedness  and  pedantry ; and  if  this 
represents  the  view  of  the  province  of  architec- 
ture as  understood  in  the  “ ficole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,”  all  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  attacks  and 
innuendos  against  the  architectural  teaching  of 
that  institution  are  more  than  justified.  As  if 
to  leave  nothing  undone  to  complete  the  absur- 
dity of  his  position,  the  author  actually  pro- 
fesses his  aim,  ia  the  opening  paragraph,  as 
follows  : — “ Nous  remonterons  d’abord,  autant 
que  possible,  aux  monumens  les  plus  anciens, 
prototypes  presumes  des  edifices  posterieurs,  afin 
de  saisir  le  point  initial  de  cette  long  chaine  qui 
se  deroule  de  siiicle  en  si&cle,  et  nous  suivrons 
chaque  type  dans  tous  ses  developpements, 
depuis  son  origine  jusqu’aux  temps  moderaes.” 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  present  day 
any  architect  in  his  senses  could  positively  pro- 
fess to  follow  out  the  history  of  the  art  “ in  all 
its  developments,”  and  exclude  from  this  sum- 
mary the  whole  of  the  cathedrals  and  monastic 
buildings  of  Medimval  Europe ! It  is  obvious 
from  this  at  the  outset,  that  we  have  to  deal 
only  with  an  academical  view  of  architecture, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  useless  to  review  the  book 
from  any  other  standpoint : we  must  content 
ourselves  with  protesting  against  the  assumption 
of  the  author  that  he  has  produced  a compre- 
hensive book  upon  architecture,  and  against  the 
misleading  title  of  a book  which  ought  to  be 
called  “ Theory  and  History  of  the  Classic  Styles 
of  Architecture.” 

The  short  preliminary  chapters  which  are 
devoted  to  the  research  after  the  origin  of 
architecture  are  merely  the  kind  of  formal  pro- 
fession of  investigating  the  subject  ah  initio, 
with  which  readers  of  French  theoretical  works 
are  quite  familial’.  There  is  an  examination  of 
Chinese,  Mexican,  and  Indian  architecture  (very 
brief  in  each  case),  with  the  avowed  intent  of 
finding  whether  they  can  give  us  any  light  as  to 
“ the  origin  of  architecture,”  with,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  none  of  them  can. 
The  notice  of  Indian  architecture  is  very  super- 
ficial, and  the  author  does  not  seem  to  know  any- 
thing of  Fergusson’s  works,  which  are,  of  course, 
the  chief  accessible  sources  of  information  now. 

In  coming  to  Egyptian  architecture,  we  get 
upon  firmer  footing,  and  the  author  appears  to 
much  better  advantage.  We  still  feel,  however, 
that  he  is  on  very  debateable  ground  in  his 
division  of  Pharaonic  architecture  into  two  great 
sections,  that  before  and  that  after  the  Flood. 
We  presume  from  this  that  M.  Lesueur  knows 
the  date  and  extent  of  Noah’s  flood,  in  which  he 
is  at  all  events  in  advance  of  any  professed 
students  of  history.  What  he  really  means, 
however,  is  that  there  is  a pyramid  epoch  and  a 
temple  epoch,  and  that  the  one  is  older  than  the 
other  : which  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  question. 
His  opinion  that  Egypt  when  she  first  comes 
into  view  in  history  was  in  a state  of  advanced 
civilisation  which  had  been  for  a long  time  in 
existence,  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  most  profoundly  studied 
Egyptian  archmology.  From  the  architectural 
point  of  view,  the  chapters  on  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture appear  rather  rambling  and  inconse. 
quent,  but  there  are  very  significant  sugges- 
tions in  it.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  the 
considerations  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
cavetto  cornice  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  He 


starts  with  the  idea  that  the  Egyptian  tomb  was 
in  its  earliest  form  to  a great  extent  a repre- 
sentation of  the  abode  of  the  deceased  while  on 
earth,  it  was  his  abode  after  death,  “ its  nterior 
decoration  retraced  the  scenes  of  his  life,”  and 
even  the  form  of  the  tomb  recalled  the  likeness 
of  his  earthly  home.  “ Thus  the  lintel  over  the 
door  of  the  ancient  sepulchre  was  the  imita- 
tion of  the  wooden  lintel  of  the  dwelling,  and 
in  the  old  tombs  of  Saquara  and  Abusir,  the 
plafond  imitates  in  relief  the  cylindrical  joists 
forming  the  ceiling  of  the  habitations.  Lastly, 
at  Beni  Hassan,  one  sees  the  likeness  of  the 
same  reeds,  cut  in  the  rock,  forming  a penthouse 
over  the  entry.  There  the  joists,  separated  by 
intervals,  offer  at  the  same  time  the  origin  and 
the  most  ancient  example  of  mutules.  In  the 
old  tombs  of  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  on  the 
contrary,  the  joists  are  adjoining  each  other. 
A stele,  graven  on  the  rock  at  Tura,  presents  the 
effect  in  perspective  of  joists  or  poles,  also  in 
close  contact,  in  which  the  natural  form  of  the 
wood  is  preserved,  and  which  are  prolonged 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  to  shelter  the  in- 
scription.* This  is  evidently  the  original  type 
of  the  channelled  cornices  crowning  all  the 
Egyptian  temples ; it  is  rare  to  find  an  etymo- 
logy as  clear  as  this.” 

This  point  is  connected  with  the  question, 
always  so  interesting  to  the  student  of  archi- 
tectural development,  of  the  relation  of  stone 
structures  to  woodeu  originals.  In  regard  to 
this  point  M.  Lesueur  quotes,  in  order  to  confute, 
Quatremere  de  Quincy,  who  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was 
manifestly  derived  from  wooden  originals,  while 
that  of  Egypt  was  derived  from  an  architecture 
of  excavation.  M.  Lesueur  holds  that  the  Greek 
architects  imitated  wooden  construction  only  in 
some  secondary  portions  of  their  buildings  (and 
even  there  one  may  say  the  imitation  is  so 
distant  as  to  be  always  open  to  question),  and 
the  Egyptians  had  done  the  same  thing  far  more 
obviously  long  before.  But  the  Egyptians  knew 
also  when  to  disguise  the  frail  origin  of  their 
details  that  were  derived  from  timber.  They 
had  “ V esprit  trop  juste  ” to  allow  of  their  giving 
to  their  religious  edifices  a construction  of  a 
common  or  perishable  appearance.  “ If  they 
adapted  the  idea  of  the  cornice  of  their  temples 
from  a form  produced  by  necessity,  they 
disguised  this  by  imitating  the  graceful  curves 
of  the  date-palm,  a curve  upon  which  (in  the 
building)  the  imitation  of  the  stems  was  trans- 
formed into  channelling.  And  against  this  rich 
background  of  the  fluted  cove  was  designed, 
lastly  the  winged  globe,  the  symbol  of  almighty 
power.”  This  is,  of  course,  not  all  new,  but 
it  is  effectively  put,  and  the  progress  from  the 
square  pier  to  the  fluted  column  is  admirably 
and  logically  shown  in  a single  plate  giving 
plans  of  columns  in  the  different  stages  they 
would  probably  go  through,  and  of  which  Beni 
Hassan  is  the  only  stage  remaining  for  actual 
inspection.  The  existence  of  this  Early  Doric 
in  this  isolated  form  is  the  more  remarkable  a 
problem,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  dates 
so  far  back  (if  the  reading  of  chronology  by 
Egyptologist  interpreters  is  correct),  as  more 
than  3,000  B.C.,  and  it  certainly  is  very  extra- 
ordinary (more  so  than  architectural  historians 
have  quite  recognised)  to  find  something  so 

* The  author  gives  aQ  illustration  of  this  highly  interest- 
ing carving,  page  85. 
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nearly  like  Grecian  Doric,  so  obviously  connected 
therewith,  at  such  a distance  of  time  before  the 
Greek  period,  and  to  have  lost  all  the  inter- 
mediate BtepB  between  the  two. 

This  is,  in  fact,  we  presume,  one  of  the  reasons 
on  which  M.  Lesueur  has  based  the  observation 
(page  9T)  that  Egyptian  architecture  appears  to 
travel  in  the  reverse  direction  from  the  archi- 
tecture of  other  countries.  “ While,”  he  says, 
“ in  Greece  the  buildings  attain  successively  an 
increased  elegance,  following  the  natural  order 
of  things,  among  the  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  elegant  columns,  the  most  harmonious 
lines,  are  those  of  the  most  aucient  periods ; 
and  the  heavy  proportions,  elsewhere  always 
characteristic  of  the  in  fancy  of  art,  are,  in  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  produce  of  the  decadence.” 
The  author  accounts  for  this  (granting  it  to  be 
fact),  by  the  consideration  that,  after  all,  the  most 
ancient  Egyptian  works  which  time  has  spared  to 
us  are  probably  6,000  years  subsequent  to  the 
infancy  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  and  that  what 
we  consider  as  the  first  productions  of  Egyptian 
art  are,  in  fact,  those  of  its  decline.  We  can 
hardly  see,  however,  that  this  renders  the  fact 
of  the  subsequent  reverse  progress  towards 
heavy  proportions  any  more  easily  explicable ; 
and  the  generalisation  seems  hardly  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  facts.  There  is,  however,  a 
point  in  its  favour  made  by  the  schedule  of  the 
dimensions  and  dates  of  the  principal  obelisks, 
showing  that  the  later  ones  are  considerably 
heavier  in  proportion  than  the  earlier  ones.  In 
regard  to  the  obelisks,  which  are  very  briefly 
disposed  of,  the  author  gives  no  hint  as  to  their 
phallic  origin,  which,  in  view  of  some  of  the 
painted  decorations  of  the  Egyptians,  is  incon- 
testable ; though  the  remembrance  of  their 
original  meaning  may  no  doubt  have  faded 
away,  as  is  often  the  case  in  regard  to  symbo- 
lical features  in  architecture,  at  or  before  the 
period  when  they  became  most  frequent  and 
important  as  architectural  adjuncts. 

A point  in  regard  to  Egyptian  architecture 
which  is  of  some  interest  at  present  is  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  proportional  relation  in  the 
partsof  buildings, — asubject  to  whichM.  Lesueur 
devotes  a chapter,  though  observing  that  “ this 
fundamental  principle,  fruitful  in  good  results, 
will  be  more  conveniently  treated  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  Greek  art.”  As  the  existence  of 
proportional  relations  in  Greek  architecture  is 
not  to  be  [doubted,  and  as  it  is  a part  of  M. 
Lesueur’s  creed  that  all  Greek  art  is  derived 
from  that  of  Egypt,  he  is  (to  adopt  his  own  way 
of  speaking  of  another  architectural  writer) 
under  a kind  of  necessity  to  find  proportional 
relations  in  Egyptian  architecture.  M.  Lesueur 
distinguishes  three  principles  or  orders,  which 
he  calls  “ mode  hexamdtrique,”  “ mode  lieptamd- 
trique,"  and  “mode  octomdtrique.”  The  mode 
hexamdtrique  is  [illustrated  by  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Pmstum  (which  we  presume  M. 
Lesueur  regards,  therefore,  as  directly  Egyptian 
in  its  origin  and  proportions),  and  is  thus 
stated: — 


Cornice  (including  torus  moulding) 1 module. 

Architrave  (including  de  beneath  it)  1 module. 

Capital 1 module. 

Shaft  of  columu  (including  the  base)  3 modules. 


The  principle  being,  says  the  author,  the 
extremely  simple  one  that  the  square  part  of 
the  order  is  precisely  the  half  of  the  circular 
part.  Now  this  seems,  no  doubt,  a very  simple 
statement,  and  one  easily  to  be  verified  ; but, 
at  the  very  outset,  the  author  seems  to  fall  into 
the  confusion  of  statement  and  calculation  which 
appears  to  be  the  fate  of  all  persons  who  meddle 
with  proportional  theories.  He  states  the 
theory  in  terms,  as  one  may  say,  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple,  and  then  illustrates  it  by  an 
example  of  a Greek  one  which  does  not  fit  the 
description.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  there 
is  no  dd  below  the  architrave  in  the  Paestum 
temple,  and  no  base  to  the  columns,  both  features 
being  portions  of  Egyptian  architecture,  and  not 
of  Greek;  and,  of  course,  the  capitals  do  not 
occupy  the  depth  of  one  module,  or  anything 
like  it ; they  appear,  in  fact,  to  have  no  com- 
mensurate ratio  with  the  other  heights.  Hittorf, 
in  his  comparative  table  of  proportions  of  Doric 
orders,  divides  the  Pfestum  order  into  five  parts 
in  height,  so  that  it  would  on  his  theory  be  pen- 
tametrique,  but  the  capital  does  not  fit  into 
that  either.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  believe  that  such  simple  pro- 
portions as  these,  whether  in  Egyptian  or  Greek 
architecture,  were  intentional,  than  to  believe 
some  of  the  fractional  and  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  which  are  brought  before  us  by 
other  theorists  on  Greek  architecture,  as  matters 


for  implicit  faith.  The  mode  heptamdtrique  is 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  in  a temple  at 
Medinet-Amond  at  Thebes.  The  order  is 
divided  into  exactly  seven  parts  in  height, 
but  M.  Lesueur  does  not  give  us  the  rela- 
tive heights  of  the  parts,  only  he  tells  us 
that  “the  diameter”  (of  the  column,  we  pre- 
sume) “ is  rather  less  than  a module,”  which 
is,  of  course,  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
there  is  no  proportionate  relation  between  the 
diameter  and  the  heights,  that  relation  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  before-named  “ hexa- 
metrique”  order.  But  when  the  diameter  can- 
not be  made  to  fit  the  heights,  then  it  is  dis- 
carded as  of  no  consequence.  The  octometrique 
order  is,  says  M.  Lesueur,  the  most  ancient, 
and  consists  of  columns  of  six  diameters  (the 
author  says  “ modules,”  but  a diagram  in 
another  part  of  the  book  shows  that  he  does 
mean  diameters_here,  though  he  is  quite  indiffe- 
rent about  them  in  the  last-named  case),  archi- 
trave of  one,  and  cornice  of  one.  He  names  the 
temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory  as  a Greek 
example ; but  neither  is  this  correct,  unless  we 
take  the  six  parts  from  the  shaft  of  the  column 
only,  and  add  the  capital  to  the  architrave, 
which  is  not  the  method  employed  in  other 
examples  cited.  As  in  so  many  other  cases, 
these  proportional  quantities  can  only  be  made 
out  by  continual  manipulation  and  modification 
of  the  data.  What  is  of  more  interest  to  us  is 
the  reference  to  the  ancient  rock-cut  tomb  at 
Giseh,  which,  according  to  the  author,  exhibits 
these  special  proportions,  but  which  is  of  interest 
otherwise,  as  showing  an  example  of  what  is 
evidently  a very  early  form  of  lotus  capital, 
and  also  as  showing  what  M.  Lesueur  states  to 
be  the  early  and  originating  form  of  the  dd  in- 
terposed between  the  capital  and  the  archi- 
trave in  Egyptian  architecture,  and  which  is 
here  shown  as  a downward  projection  worked 
out  of  the  architrave ; or,  more  correctly,  the 
soffit  of  the  architrave  is  hollowed  between  its 
bearings.  The  space  between  the  main  soffit 
and  the  capital  is,  however,  much  less  than 
the  usual  thickness  of  the  dd  in  later 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  object  of 
the  hollowing  of  the  soffit  is  obviously 
to  remove  from  the  edge  of  the  bell 
capital  any  weight  that  might  tend  to  split 
its  edges,  and  bring  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
architrave  over  the  solid  centre  of  the  column, 
in  a manner  perfectly  in  accordance  with  logical 
and  scientific  construction.  If  this  was  the 
habitually-used  earlier  form,  it  will  be  very 
readily  seen  how  the  labour  of  cutting  away  a 
part  of  the  soffit,  even  for  a small  thickness,  over 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  architrave,  would  be- 
fore long  be  abandoned  for  the  easier  expedient 
of  placing  a dd  between  the  capital  and  archi- 
trave, and  how  it  would  seem  almost  necessary, 
when  treating  the  dd  as  a separate  piece,  to  give 
it  more  mass  and  thickness.  Regarding  this  as 
the  origin  of  the  dd,  M.  Lesueur  considers  that 
it  must  always  be  counted  with  the  architrave, 
and  as  a part  of  it  (even  after  it  had  ceased  to 
be  actually  so)  in  any  calculations  as  to  pro- 
portionate heights.  This  provision  may  facili- 
tate the  student  in  eliminating  proportional 
heights  in  a probable  manner  in  some  instances, 
and  may  just  as  probably  be  an  additional 
difficulty  in  other  instances.  What  strikes  one 
in  looking  at  the  matter  from  a constructional 
point  of  view  is,  that  it  is  curious  the  Egyptians 
should  not  have  seen  from  the  first  how  much 
more  easily  the  object  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  leaving  a small  projection  solid  on 
the  top  of  the  bell  of  the  capital,  just  thick 
enough  to  clear  the  bearing  of  the  architrave 
from  the  edges  of  the  bell.  Another  point 
which  is  suggested  in  the  chapter  before  us,  and 
which  is  really  worth  consideration,  is  that  it 
was  a general  principle  in  ancient  columnar 
architecture  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
columns,  or,  in  other  words,  the  longer  the 
colonnade  in  proportion  to  its  height  (which 
seems  to  us  a better  way  of  putting  it),  the  closer 
proportionally  will  the  columns  be  placed  ( “plus 
les  colonnes  sont  nombreuses,  plus  elles  sont 
serrees  ”).  We  should  doubt  if  this  could  be 
reduced  to  a mathematical  principle,  but  it  is 
allied  to  a true  feeling  for  picturesqueness  and 
balance  in  composition. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  close  his- 
toric relation  between  Greek  temple  architec- 
ture and  the  small  temples  in  antis,  as  they 
may  be  called,  which  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  Egypt,  which  are  in  their  plan  and  general 
disposition  almost  Classic  in  character.  They 
form,  perhaps,  the  most  obviously  direct  link 
between  the  architecture  of  Egypt  and  that  of 
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Greece,  as  to  the  close  relationship  of  which 
general,  however,  M.  Lesueur  expresses  hiins 
in  the  most  positive  manner.  His  Bummary 
the  whole  book  on  Egyptian  architecture 
given  thus  : — 

“ Les  regies  de  l’architecture  Grecque  ne 
trouventpoint  en  Gr&ce,  mais  en  Egypte.  ' 1 

L’art  Egyptien  contenait  en  germe  toutes 
beautes  de  l'art  Grec,  tandis  que  les  arts  de 
Chine  et  de  l’lnde  sont,  au  contraire,  condami 
a une  perpetuelle  enfance.” 

This  may  be  carried  a little  too  far,  possibl 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think  t) 
it  is  very  near  the  truth. 

The  author’s  general  treatment  of  Gre 
architecture  and  the  derived  styles  we  propi 
to  consider  in  another  article ; but  we  v 
anticipate  one  point  in  that  part  of  the  book, 
we  do  not  wish  to  quit  the  subject  this  we 
without  saying  at  once  what  we  have  to  say  as 
the  criticism,  or  rather  attack  (for  we  can  hari 
call  it  a criticism),  which  M.  Lesueur  has  me 
on  Mr.  Penrose’s  measurement  of  the  curves 
the  Parthenon.  We  have  looked  carefully  ag 
over  Mr.  Penrose’s  book,  his  facts,  and  his  arj 
ments  derived  from  them,  and  are  quite  o 
vinced  that  his  position  is  unassailable,  and  tl 
M.  Lesueur’s  attack  is  entirely  uncalled  for  a 
ill-considered.  M.  Lesueur  has  the  bad  ta 
to  suggest  that  as  Mr.  Penrose  went  to  Grei 
under  the  sanction  and  with  the  assistaj 
of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  he  was  “ un< 
a necessity  to  find  the  curves,”  a remi 
which  we  can  only  chax-acterise  as  a specin 
of  the  flippant  impertinence  which  is  only 
familiar  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  read 
French  criticisms  of  the  works  of  men  of  otl 
nations.  Mr.  Penrose  had,  in  fact,  become  p 
fectly  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  cur 
before  his  second  visit  to  Greece,  which  t 
made  not  to  “ discover  ” the  curves,  but 
measure  them  and  ascertain  their  prei 
nature ; which  he  did  with  an  accuracy  r 
ability  which  M.  Lesueur  cannot  pretend: 
discredit.  The  explanation  given  by  M.  Lesu 
is  that  the  curves  are  all  the  effect  of  settlemr 
and  he  is  foolish  enough  to  hint  that  noth 
could  have  been  made  of  them  in  Mr.  Peuroi 
book,  except  by  a very  exaggerated  vert 
scale,  such  as  is  there  used,  and  which  he  e 
produces  a line  “ brisee,  tortueuse,  commt 
produisent  naturellement  les  tassements  inegi 
une  ligne  ne  ressemblant  & aucune  courbe  aj 
un  nom."  Perhaps  M.  Lesueur  will  be  £ 
enough  to  tell  us  in  what  manner  he  would  < 
pose  to  exhibit  on  paper  of  the  size  of  a i 
book  a curve  rising  to  4 in.  or  5 in.  only  in  n 
than  200  ft.  (as  the  flank  curves  do)  witho  i 
“ greatly  exaggerated  vertical  scale,”  L 
whether  he  wishes  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Pen;' 
is  the  first  draughtsman  who  used  such  a Sij 
for  such  an  object  ? It  is  odd  that  he  doe§ 
see  that  the  first  part  of  his  sentence  itself 
eludes  the  answer  to  the  last.  Because  - 
vertical  scale  is  greatly  exaggerated,  j 
because  the  slightest  settlements  and  displ 
ments  have  been  measured  by  Mr.  PenrosH 
conscientious  and  minute  accuracy,  there 
the  line  necessarily  exhibits  the  sligh 
deviations  owing  to  displacement  of  the  mascj 
in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  But  whefiij 
Lesueur  says  that  the  line  resembles  no  ct  |. 
whatever,  we  have  only  to  appeal  from  f 
representation  on  the  vertical  scale  (whicli-. 
Lesueur  so  absurdly  treats  as  if  it  wer er 
actual  representation  of  the  curve)  to  < 
Penrose’s  figures,  which  no  one,  we  take  it,  ■: 
be  hardy  enough  to  contest;  from  which  we,  i. 
that  the  curve  of  the  steps  on  the  west  ftq 
hardly  differs  anywhere  by  the  ’008th  of  a 
from  the  calculated  arc  of  a circle  which  it  ghei 
assume  : and  the  lines  of  the  other  faces  dor 
differ  much  more,  except  in  one  place  where  I 
old  sub-basement  or  the  rise  of  the  ground  tli 
apparently  interposed  obstacles  to  the  compa 
carrying  out  of  the  line  as  intended.  We  nt 
heard  of  curves  of  settlement  assuming  ;i 
degree  of  mathematical  accuracy  ; and  we  ii 
also  ask  M.  Lesueur  to  explain  how  it  is  that  i 
joints  of  the  steps  are  found  to  be  radial  to 
curve,  and  that  where  they  are  at  all  open  ■ 
always  in  the  lower  part  of  the  joint,  and  nt 
the  upper  part,  which  latter  would  be  the  ne: 
sary  and  obvious  result  if  the  curve  resu 
from  settlement  at  the  angles  of  the  bi 
ing.  M.  Lesueur  would  next  have  to  exp 
why  the  return  sides  of  the  abaci  are  not  plu 
and  why  their  minute  divergences  are  al 
one  direction  in  the  columns  on  one  sid< 
the  centre,  and  in  the  opposite  direction'  , 
the  other  side  of  the  centre  of  the  frd 
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rfco  mention  a number  of  other  minute  points 
lending  in  the  same  direction;  and  he  would, 
jiaps,  finally  explain  to  us  how  it  comes 
jjass  that  an  upward  curve  is  found  on 
n fronts  of  the  following  temples : — Jupiter 
npius,  the  steps  or  podium  of  the  earlier 
ihenon,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  the 

I pies  at  Nemea,  Segeste,  and  Pcestum ; and 
it  is,  if  the  curve  is  the  effect  of  settlement, 
all  these  temples  have  settled  atjthe  angles, 
re  there  is  least  weight,  and  not  under  the 
re  of  the  pediment,  where  there  is  most 
;ht  ? We  recommend  gentlemen  who  have 
us  correspondence  in  support  of  M.  Lesueur 
nsider  carefully  these  facts,  and  others  which 
' will  find  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Penrose,  the 
iracy  of  whose  conclusions,  we  imagine,  they 
Id  hardly  have  impugned  if  they  had  been 
'erly  acquainted  with  all  his  facts  and  all  the 
s of  his  argument ; and  in  regard  to  M. 
teur,  we  must  express  our  conviction  that 
sr  ho  has  only  very  partially  studied  the  sub- 
or  else  that  the  real  motive  of  his  attack 
le  fact  that  the  discoverer  of  the  Parthenon 
es  was  not  a French  architect. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  M.  BARRY,  R.A. 
EARLY  RENAISSANCE. — BRUNELLESCHI. 

v previous  occasions  we  have  traced  the 
ence  of  Classic  reminiscences  in  the  Gothic 
itecture  of  Italy,  a system  which  seemed 
'6  compounded  of  rival  styles,  and  in  which 
mtino,  Lombardic,  and  Romanesque  ele- 
ts  contended  for  the  mastery  with  Gothic 
s derived  from  German  or  Northern  sources, 
may  now  pass  on  to  the  time  when  Gothic 
laid  aside  as  barbarous,  and  the  whole 
ligence  of  the  nation  was  concentrated  on 
vived  classicalism  of  literature  and  art. 
edkeval  traditions,  and  interest  in  the  arclxi- 
xre  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  never  been 
jether  lost  to  ourselves,  although  the  great 
xissance  architects  of  England,  Wren  and 
o Jones,  had  little  respect  for  it.  Our 
le  were  conscious  of  growth,  and  did  not 
amongst  the  shattered  fragments  of  former 
fcness. 

e Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  broke  at 
and  as  it  would  seem,  for  ever,  with 
,ic  architecture.  Intent  upon  the  revival  of 
glories  of  imperial  Rome,  with  a freedom 
3ed  to  the  Mediaeval  spirit,  they  soon  came 
islike  the  Gothic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
to  esteem  it  barbai-ous. 
is  feeling  has  continued,  more  or  less,  to 
ewn  day,  and  we  find  Milizia  [who  died  in 
],  expressing  his  opinion,  in  no  measured 
s,  of  the  architecture,  which,  he  says, 
dined  under  Constantine  into  a heavy  dis- 
ortioned  style,  improperly  called  Gothic.” 
xdds,  “ that  in  the  tenth  century,  it  again 
ged,  and,  from  the  excess  of  heaviness, 
med  an  equal  excess  of  lightness;  every 
was  perforated  and  embattled:  this  was 
d the  Modern  Gothic,  or,  for  distinction,  the 
Bio.  It  revived  again  in  the  thirteenth  and 
rileenth  centuries.  Finally,  arts  and  science 
In  arose  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Greek- 
ian  architecture  with  them;  or,  to  speak 
e correctly,  an  admiration  for  them  was 
■judled.” 

i[riting,  afterwards,  of  Arnolfo’s  work  at 
M'ence,  to  which  we  shall  presently  return,  he 
: — “This  architect  showed  some  slight 
:.iipses  of  good  taste.  The  same  may  be 
Tved  of  the  painting  of  Cimabue,  his  con- 
trary. But  in  everything,  physical  as 
as  moral,  the  progress  to  excellence  is  by 
;nsible  gradations.  The  corrupt  Btyle,  called 
L;co  Tedesco,  was  continued  for  some  time 
r that  of  which  we  are  writing.” 

!'  may  seem  strange  to  ourselves,  fresh  from 
Battle  of  Styles,  and  the  Gothic  Revival, 
'ur  own  time,  to  find  the  ultimate  decision 
ivilisation  thus  calmly  assumed.  We,  too, 
3 had, — perhaps  have  now, — mere  fashions 
3ur  art.  An  age  which,  from  circurn- 
ices  not  of  its  own  choosing,  has  no  one 
led  style  of  its  own,  must  always  be  exposed 
a,cillatious  in  taste  as  regards  architecture  ; 
m respect  of  it,  there  is  no  court  of  appeal, 
are,  to  which  the  painter  and  sculptor  may 
rwith  confidence,  has  no  infallible  judgment 
ive  upon  a scientific  and  technic  art,  such 
hat  of  the  architect. 


* Fourth  lecture.  See  p.  193,  ante. 


The  revival  of  Medievalism,  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  England,  has  dealt  with  graver 
matters  than  outward  architecture,  and  has 
aimed  at  the  renewal  of  a spirit  without  which 
the  return  to  ancient  types  in  the  mere  fabric 
of  our  churches,  would  seem  to  its  more  enthu- 
siastic supporters  a mockery  and  a sham. 

A time  of  religious  activity  has  sought  to  make 
amends  for  past  coldness  and  neglect.  Society, 
busy  with  new  scientific  play-things,  may  per- 
haps have  even  come  to  suspect  that  the  road  to 
happiness  is  not  really  to  be  found  in  what  men 
fondly  term  the  progress  of  civilisation.  They 
will  still  turn  from  the  latest  philosophies, — 
the  newest  science, — to  the  old  eternal  truths, 
which  have  brought  comfort  to  countless  thou- 
sands,— and  they  have  thus  been  apt  to  thiuk 
that,  in  copying  the  ancient  architectural  forms, 
they  might  grasp  tho  essence  of  the  child-like 
faith  of  olden  days. 

A mere  retrospect  will,  however,  fail  to 
satisfy.  Life  requires  more  than  a worship  of 
the  past, — an  attempt  at  an  impossible  resuscita- 
tion. If  it  should  prove  beyond  our  power  to 
endow  the  revived  Medievalism  of  our  day 
with  the  vitality  of  progress  ; if  it  should,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  has  passed  away  from  us,  never  to 
return  ; may  it  not  happen  that  our  descendants 
will  regard  the  merely  formal  revivals  of  the 
present  time  with  as  keen  a criticism  as  that 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  once  pronounced  Gothic 
“barbarous”;  or,  on  the  other,  declares  the 
Renaissance  “ pestilent  ” ? Already,  it  might 
seem,  from  various  signs  of  the  times,  that  the 
approach  of  such  a feeling  might  soon  commence 
to  make  itself  felt. 

The  Early  Renaissance  architecture  may  be 
studied,  according  to  two  types.  One  of  these 
is  more  affected  by  the  work  immediately  pre- 
vious to  itself,  than  is  the  other.  We  may  take 
the  Certosa  at  Pavia  as  an  illustration  of  tho 
one  school,  and  the  works  of  Brunelleschi  as 
examples  of  the  latter. 

As  we  have  seen  the  Italian  Gothic  tinged 
by  Classic  traditions,  we  shall  now  find  the 
Early  Renaissance,  of  the  first  type,  affected  by 
Gothic  principles  of  design. 

We  have,  in  the  Certosa,  a building  of  great 
richness,  with  varied  details,  many  of  them  very 
beautiful,  but  with  a complete  absence  of  repose. 
The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Duomo 
at  Florence  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  case  of 
buildings  erected  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  same  may  be  said,  although  in  an  opposite 
sense,  of  the  comparison  between  tho  Certosa 
and  the  neighbouring  cathedral  of  Milan.  No 
two  buildings  can  be  more  unlike,  although 
commenced  at  about  the  same  date.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  Certosa  borrowed  features,  without 
scruple,  from  the  l’ival  styles  known  to  them. 
We  thus  find  the  beautiful  arcaded  galleries 
surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  semi-circular 
apses,  which  are  familiar  to  us,  in  Lombard 
churches;  and  of  which  examples  may  be  found,  as 
I have  before  said,  rendei-ed  into  Northern  lan- 
guage, in  the  early  buildings  of  Cologne.  Cir- 
cular arches  prevail  in  the  windows,  but  the 
pointed  form  is  also  represented.  The  turrets, 
with  their  spirelike  tops,  give  a considerable  effect 
of  verticality,  while  the  enriched  cornices  assert 
the  horizontal  principle.  The  elaborate  structure, 
half  tower,  half  dome,  which  covers  the  inter- 
section of  nave,  and  transepts,  has  a special  inte- 
rest, as  being  one  of  the  few  existing  examples 
which  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  what 
might  have  been  the  treatment  of  the  dome  by 
the  Italian  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  evidently  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  of  the  day,  altered  by  an  admixture  of 
details  intended  to  be  classical.  We  find  it  com- 
posed of  successive  stories,  of  small  columns 
and  arches,  gathered  inwards,  till  the  summit 
could  be  crowned  by  a small  octagonal  cupola. 
The  general  effect  is  fantastic,  and.  cannot  be 
commended ; but  it  is  interesting,  as  illustrating 
an  attempted  compromise  between  the  Medimval 
lantern  spire  and  the  dome,  which  latter  form 
was  soon  to  be  considered,  in  Italy,  the  only 
permissible  mode  of  covering  a great  church. 

Taken  altogether,  much  cannot  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Certosa,  in  an  architectural  sense. 
It  is  inconsistent,  and  its  details  are  wanting  in 
purity  of  style.  Nevertheless,  admiration  may 
fairly  be  bestowed  on  many  of  its  parts,  such 
as  the  delicate  arabesques,  in  the  pilasters  of 
the  chief  fatjade,  which,  though  more  appro- 
priate to  the  painter’s  than  to  the  sculptor  s art, 
exhibit  a refinement  of  design  and  execution 
which  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 

Scarcely  any  other  single  building  illustrates, 


more  clearly,  the  confusion  of  ideas  which 
ushered  in  the  Renaissance.  The  movement 
was  one  of  vigorous  individuality  in  details, 
without  the  controlling  authority  of  a strict 
general  design.  The  Italians  delighted  to 
believe  that  their  artistic  creations  were  un- 
rivalled, and  strove  after  originality  of  orna- 
mentation rather  than  for  classical  correctness, 
so  prized  and  over-estimated  by  their  later 
architects.  At  the  same  time  they  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  antique  as  the  real  shrine  of  all  that 
was  best  in  art,  and  sought  to  engraft  Classic 
details  on  Mediaeval  plans. 

If  we  turn  aside  fx-om  the  many  incongruities 
of  the  Early  Renaissance,  and  often  feel  that  in 
attempting  fusion,  excellence,  on  either  hand, 
has  been  missed,  we  may  remember  that  it  was 
a time  of  experiments  ; of  essays,  rather  than 
achievements.  The  designs  of  the  period 
exhibit  a life  and  elasticity  which  might  have 
been  turned  to  better  account,  aud  with  the 
greater  knowledge  of  the  past  possessed  by 
modern  architects,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
hope,  even  yet,  for  a skilful  adaptation  of  a 
style,  based  upon  the  works  of  the  first  period  of 
the  Renaissance. 

In  turning  from  the  Certosa  to  the  cathedral  at 
Florence,  a groat  difference  is  atonce  manifest  be- 
tween the  style  of  the  pseudo- Gothic  architects  of 
the  Lombard  district  and  the  semi-  Classic  designs, 
which  passed  for  Gothic  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno. 
The  Certosa  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1396,  and  Arnolfo  died  at  the  commencement  of 
the  same  century,  leaving  the  arches  of  his  great 
church  unfinished,  and  his  plans  for  finishing  its 
dome,  or  domes,  altogether  uncertain.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  remarkable  building  was  left  to 
Brunelleschi,  who  finished  the  dome,  just  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  144.4.  At  this 
period  the  Certosa  had  been  all  but  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  western  front,  which 
was  not  commenced  until  1473. 

The  Flox-entine  church  differs,  in  almost  every 
particular,  from  the  Certosa.  Although  the 
pointed  arch  and  other  Gothic  details  are  used, 
it  has  not  the  appeai-ance  of  a Gothic  building, 
from  the  largeness  of  its  parts,  the  absence  of 
vertical  features,  the  poverty  of  its  details,  and 
the  flatness  of  its  large  spaces.  Tho  skyline 
is  as  simple  as  that  of  the  other  building  is 
broken  and  confused. 

Arnolfo  is  not,  of  course,  responsible  for  its 
present  appearance,  and  he  might  have  intended 
to  finish  the  central  area,  now  covered  by 
Brunelleschi’s  cupola,  in  a manner  more  conso- 
nant with  Gothic  custom.  If  so,  he  had  pre- 
pared many  difficulties  for  himself  by  the 
adoption  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the 
plan.  It  is  believed  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
erection  of  his  building  carried  out,  as  far  only 
as  the  springing  of  the  vaulting  of  the  nave 
roof,  and  that  this  vaulting,  and  the  semi-domes 
of  the  tribunes,  round  the  choir,  were  executed 
by  others,  from  Arnolfo’s  designs,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  centui’y,  so  that  they  must  have  been 
completed  before  the  Certosa  was  begun. 

From  this  point,  there  seem  to  have  arisen 
doubt  and  delay.  The  foundations  of  the  church 
had  been  laid  more  than  a century  before  the 
vaulted  roofs  were  finished.  The  citizens,  who, 
on  that  occasion  had  thronged  the  site,  had 
been  succeeded  by  others  imbued  with  different 
ideas.  The  architect  had  passed  away,  his 
plans,  if  matured,  had  been  fox-gotten,  and  the 
great  question  of  the  day  with  tho  Florentines 
was,  — “ How  to  finish  the  cathedral  ? ” or 
Duomo,  as  it  had  come  to  be  called. 

It  may  perhaps  excite  astonishment  that  any 
doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
architect.  For  so  great  a woi'k,  it  might  be  thought 
that  drawings  or  models  would  be  previously  pre- 
pared and  carefully  preserved.  That  something 
of  the  kind  existed  is  probable,  as  Vasari  speaks 
of  Arnolfo’s  model,  and  others,  which  were  lost 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  persons  who  directed 
the  works  after  Arnolfo’s  death. 

The  uncertainty  and  the  loss  of  the  architect’s 
designs  for  this,  and  other  buildings  of  olden 
days,  is  less  surprising  than  a similar  occurrence 
would  be  amongst  ourselves.  Our  lot  has  been 
cast  in  times  of  high  pressure.  Time  is 
grudged  for  even  our  greatest  works ; and  the 
first  question  asked  of  an  architect  in  com- 
mencing a building  is, — “ When  will  it  be 
fiixished  ? ” 

With  everything  hurrying  about  us,  with 
knowledge  increasing,  and  with  tastes  changing, 
we  will  not  trust  posterity.  All  must  be  finished 
and  complete,  and  we  seem  separated  for  ever 
from  the  simple  faith  of  those,  who  were  content 
to  take  the  first  step  in  a noble  work,  happy  to 
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do  their  best  in  their  little  span  of  life,  and 
then  leave  the  completion  to  their  successors. 

To  us,  then,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
perplexity  of  the  authorities  and  people  of  Flo- 
rence (for  the  people,  too,  had  a voice  in  the 
matter)  as  to  the  completion  of  their  magnifi- 
cent cathedral.  We  may  remember,  however, 
how  soon  designs  half  realised  are  forgotten. 
They  are  smitten  with  the  infirmities  of  all 
human  things,  and  the  earth  is  strewn  with 
their  ashes.  Little  more  than  a centnry  has 
passed  since  our  own  St.  Paul's  was  completed, 
and  yet  what  diversities  of  opinion  are  we  not 
now  called  upon  to  consider,  as  to  the  original 
intentions  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  p 

But  to  return  to  Florence.  Arnolfo  had 
provided  enormous  thickness  of  wall,  to  sup- 
port a great  weight  of  superstructure.  In 
so  doing,  he  showed  himself  to  be  more  cautious 
than  the  Northern  Gothic  architects,  the  weakest 
parts  of  whose  designs  have  commonly  proved 
to  be  the  angle-piers  of  the  intersection  of 
the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts.  He,  doubt- 
less, contemplated  an  inner  dome  at  a lower 
level  than  the  existing  structure,  and  he 
may  probably  have  thought  of  some  aspiring 
design  recalling,  externally,  the  Gothic  lantern 
and  spires.  We  find  something  of  this  sort  at 
the  Certosa,  and  there  is  a purer  and  more  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  Bame  feature  at  Chiara- 
valle,  near  Milan.  In  this  example,  story  is 
gathered  over  story  by  easy  gradations,  and  the 
top  rises  boldly  into  the  air,  as  an  octagon  lan- 
tern turret,  crowned  with  a steep  spire-like  roof. 
Some  such  composition,  if  carried  out  by  Arnolfo 
with  the  same  character  of  detail  as  the  rest  of 
his  design,  might  perhaps  have  gone  some  way 
to  redeem  the  flatness  and  want  of  scale  of  the 
entire  building.  If  there  existed  any  idea, 
however,  of  realising  such  a conception,  it  was 
abandoned  altogether  at  the  bidding  of  Brunel- 
leschi, who  came  to  his  task  fresh  from  a visit 
to  Home,  where  he  had  become  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  devoted  admiration  of  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  determined,  if  he  could,  to  imitate, 
if  not  surpass,  their  achievements,  and  so  obtain 
a share  of  their  fame. 

A Florentine  by  birth,  he  early  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Donato,  and  with  him  visited 
Home.  This  journey  was  the  turning-point  of 
Brunelleschi’s  career,  and  determined  his  sub- 
sequent taste  in  architecture.  He  seems  to 
have  been  quite  overpowered  by  the  effect  upon 
his  mind,  of  the  great  monuments  of  antiquity. 
He  saw,  as  we  may  be  sure,  more  than  we  can 
now  discover;  for  many  treasures  of  art,  of  all 
kinds,  have  since  disappeared.  He  set  himself 
to  work,  with  the  ardour  of  youth,  to  draw, 
examine,  and  measure  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  opened  to  him,  as  it  were,  a new  source 
of  inspiration.  Vasari  says  of  him  at  this 
time  : — “ He  gave  himself  up  so  exclusively  to 
his  studies,  that  he  took  no  time  either  to  eat 
or  sleep ; his  every  thought  was  of  architecture, 
which  was  then  extinct.”  He  adds : — “ I mean 
the  good  bid  manner,  and  not  the  Gothic  and 
barbarous  one,  which  was  much  practised  at 
that  period.” 

It  may  be  supposed  that  his  mind  was  often 
turned  homewards,  and  that  he  thought  of  the 
unfinished  cathedral  at  Florence,  and  considered 
how  the  Romans  would  have  solved  the  pro- 
blem, as  yet  undecided.  \Ye  hear  that  the 
Pantheon  formed  a part  of  his  especial  studies, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  his  subsequent  pro- 
posals were  based  upon  his  admiration  of  the 
simple  dome  of  that  unique  building. 

He  neglected  none  of  the  buildings  of  old 
Rome,  and  made  plans  of  temples,  baths, 
palaces,  theatres,  the  Colosseum,  and  other 
monuments,  from  which  he  thought  he  could 
learn  the  methods  of  the  ancients.  He  then 
returned  to  Florence,  full  of  the  conclusions  he 
had  formed,  and  as  eager  as  any  modern 
Revivalist  to  extol  the  merits  of  the  half- 
forgotten  architecture  of  the  past. 

He  found  the  authorities  in  the  midst  of 
divided  counsels  and  heated  discussions.  Archi- 
tects and  engineers  had  been  summoned  from 
afar,  and  were  in  full  debate  a3  to  how  the  work 
should  proceed.  Brunelleschi  soon  declared  his 
opinion  that  the  walls  should  be  carried  higher ; 
that  windows  should  be  pierced  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  walls  of  the  octagon ; and  that  the  dome 
should  be  commenced  at  a much  higher  level 
than  Arnolfo  had  intended.  While  making  these 
suggestions,  he  seems  to  have  kept  back  his 
explanation  of  the  actual  methods  to  be  adopted 
in  carrying  them  into  execution.  They  were 
consequently  declared  impracticable  by  rival 
competitors  for  popular  favour,  and  appeared 


little  likely  to  be  approved.  In  the  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  seemed  to  many  to  be 
wisdom,  and  in  the  fierce  discussions  of  the 
Florentines  over  the  design  of  their  cathedral, 
we  may  perhaps  recognise  some  likeness  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  often-distracted  and  puzzled 
competition  committees  of  our  own  day.  In  such 
competitions  there  is  too  often  an  inherent  weak- 
ness. In  examinations  for  Honours  at  our  univer- 
sities, and  in  the  competitive  examinations  of  our 
public  offices,  it  is  the  learned  who  try  the 
learners,  to  ascertain  their  prowess.  In  archi- 
tectural competitions  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  these  conditions  are  reversed,  and  that  real 
knowledge  goes  for  little  against  more  showy 
qualities.  Designs,  carefully  considered,  are 
submitted  to  committees,  every  member  of 
which  would  probably  confess  his  ignorance  of 
architecture,  and  the  reputation  of  a lifetime  is 
imperilled  by  a popular  vote. 

From  such  decisions,  there  is  practically  no 
appeal.  The  most  apparently  clear  and  precise 
conditions  of  competition  often  prove  to  have 
been  drawn  np,  only  to  be  disregarded  by  their 
framers,  after  they  have  served  their  purpose 
in  obtaining  designs  from  too  trustful  architects. 
Even  in  the  most  conspicuous  competitions, 
called  for  by  the  Government,  for  important 
national  buildings,  miscarriage  of  justice  is  not 
unknown.  Competitors,  who  have  furnished 
designs  on  the  strength  of  definite  promises,  and 
in  full  confidence  of  fair  play,  may  find  them- 
selves treated  with  the  most  obvious  breach  of 
faith  by  those  who,  having  obtained  the  fruit 
of  their  labour,  and  retaining  the  same,  ought, 
it  might  seem,  to  have  regarded  themselves  as 
the  pledged  supporters  of  justice  and  equity. 
The  competition,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  at 
Florence,  ended,  as  many  have  done  in  later 
times,  in  discord  and  confusion ; and,  at  last, 
Brunelleschi,  who  had  again  withdrawn  to  Rome, 
probably  in  some  disgust,  was  entreated  to 
return,  and  carry  out  his  plans. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  proposals,  brought 
before  the  authorities,  by  various  competing 
architects  and  engineers,  as  an  indication  of  the 
helplessness,  in  matters  of  construction,  which 
then  prevailed  in  Italy.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  the  works  of  the  Roman  age  had  been 
quite  forgotten,  and  even  such  buildings,  as  St. 
Mark’s  at  Venice,  and  the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  over- 
looked. The  Byzantine  architects  of  the  East 
had  dealt  with  the  problem,  in  their  own  way, 
as  long  back  as  the  days  of  Justinian,  and,  in 
the  first  century,  had  given  to  the  world  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  domed  buildings  in  existence, 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia.  The  dome,  in  that 
example,  though  of  smaller  dimensions  altogether 
than  that  of  Brunelleschi,  is  far  moi’e  effective, 
as  a work  of  art,  and  exhibits  also  a greater 
skill  in  scientific  construction. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  the  size  of  the  building  was 
too  small,  probably,  to  be  much  considered,  by 
the  disputants  of  Florence ; and  though  the 
Venetians  had  always  maintained  some  con- 
nexion  with  the  East,  by  reason  of  their  trade 
and  maritime  power,  such  communications  were 
special  to  itself,  and  had  little  influence  upon 
the  rest  of  Italy.  The  would-be  completors  of 
the  Duomo  at  Florence  were,  consequently, 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  the  ex- 
pedients proposed  by  some  of  them,  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  originality. 

The  great  question  was  the  need  of  scaffold- 
ing, or  internal  supports,  for  so  vast  a dome, 
while  in  process  of  construction.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  it  was  even  proposed  to  fill  up  the 
space  with  earth,  in  which  money  should  be 
imbedded  as  the  mound  rose ; and  that,  on  the 
completion  of  the  work,  permission  should  be 
given  to  the  people  to  fetch  away  the  earth,  and 
keep  all  the  money  they  could  find.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  described  as  the  first  proposal  of  a 
lottery  in  its  simplest  shape,  and  it  had  no  donbt 
attractions  for  an  Italian  populace,  for  which  such 
games  of  speculation  have  always  had  a special 
fascination.  The  Florentine  idea  had  no  results, 
but  the  lottery  mania  has  never  died  ont,  and 
we  have  lately  had  a proof  of  its  vitality  in  an 
unlooked-for  manner,  and  from  a quarter  whence 
it  might  not  have  been  expected,  although  it 
has  not,  in  that  instance,  been  applied,  as  it 
might  have  been,  to  the  assistance  of  the  public 
purse,  in  the  removal  of  buildings,  no  longer 
needed. 

When  the  above  scheme  failed  to  commend  itself 
for  approval,  other  proposals  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  a central  column,  or  of  several  in- 
ternal piers,  with  arches  turned  from  them,  to 
support  a massive  scaffolding  above,  on  which 
the  cupola  might  be  raised.  It  was  declared 


impossible  to  erect  the  latter  of  stone  or  othe 
solid  material,  and  cysteolite,  or  sponge  stow 
was  suggested,  as  an  alternative. 

Brunelleschi  appears  to  have  listened  to  th 
proposals  made,  with  ill-disguised  impatience 
and,  at  last,  roundly  declared  that  they  wer 
worthless,  and  that  the  dome  could  be  buil 
without  such  contrivances,  and  with  no  sacri 
fices  of  solidity  of  material,  or  of  architecture 
grandeur.  He  soon  shared  the  fate  of  thos 
who  are  in  advance  of  their  time,  and  was  vote 
a dreamer  and  a madman.  He  was  laughed  a 
as  a simpleton,  and  told  to  talk  of  somethin; 
which  he  understood,  so  that  he  complaine' 
that  he  could  hardly  pass  through  the  street 
without  being  pointed  at,  and  hearing  th 
exclamation,  “ There  goes  that  fool.” 

In  the  end,  however,  the  Florentines  had  t 
claim  the  assistance  which  they  now  despisec 
The  question  was  referred  to  the  syndics  of  th 
woolworkers  and  the  wardens  of  the  churcl 
and  they  were  unable  to  find  any  proposal  o 
which  they  could  agree.  In  their  difficult; 
they  turned  again  to  Brunelleschi,  and  re 
quested  him  to  lay  before  them  his  detail 
proposals.  It  then  appeared  that  ho  ha 
carefully  considered  the  difficulties  of  th 
case,  and  had  already  matured  plans  whic 
he  was  ready  to  pledge  himself  to  carr 
out.  His  written  report  to  the  syndics  an 
wardens  contained  a full  description  of  hi 
ideas.  He  alludes  to  the  large  dimensions  c 
the  building,  both  in  width  and  altitude : th 
diameter  of  the  dome  being  137  ft.,  and  th 
height  280  ft.  In  the  case  of  the  Pantheon  a 
Rome,  or  the  Rotunda,  as  it  was  called,  th 
width,  although  greater,  being  145  ft.,  we 
scarcely  exceeded  by  the  height,  which  was  on! 
117  ft.  The  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia  had  a spa 
of  only  100  ft.,  with  an  altitude  of  175  f 
Both  those  domes  were  circular  in  plan  an 
section,  but  at  Florence  the  problem  wa 
how  to  cover  an  octagonal  space  in  a built 
ing  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  with  points 
arches.  Brunelleschi  decided  that  the  don: 
should  be  octagonal  on  plan,  so  as  to  suit  tl 
walls,  and  that  the  section  should  be  pointed 
that  being,  as  he  said,  “ The  form  which  di 
plays  a rapid  tendency  to  ascend,  and,  whel 
loaded  with  the  lantern,  each  part  will  help  t 
give  stability  to  the  other.” 

By  this  design,  a certain  harmony  was  douty 
less  secured  between  the  plan  of  the  church  ar 
the  domed  roof  over  it ; but,  nevertheless, 
cannot  be  said  of  Brunelleschi’s  work  that  it  hi 
solved  the  problem  of  a Gothic  dome.  In  tti 
neighbouring  baptistery  there  is  an  example 
an  Early  Pointed  dome  of  octagonal  plan,  whit 
may  well  have  served  as  Arnolfo’s  model  in  hi 
general  design  of  his  far  greater  work.  Then 
was,  therefore,  no  novelty,  thus  far,  in  Brunei 
leschi’s  suggestions,  beyond  the  scale  of  tl< 
work.  His  originality  displayed  itself  in  tl» 
proposal  of  great  height.  This  was  a departure 
not  only  from  what  are  understood  to  have  bee? 
the  intentions  of  Arnolfo,  but  also  from  architet 
tural  precedent,  as  far  as  it  applied  to  dome  cots 
struction.  By  raising  the  drum,  or  story,  beneatk 
the  dome,  Brunelleschi  evidently  desired  ll 
obtain  a grand  external  effect,  as  well  as  . 
noble  completion  of  the  interior.  This  has  bee; 
the  aim  throughout  of  the  Renaissance  archil 
tects,  and  it  brings  their  practice  into  strori 
contrast  with  that  of  their  predecessors.  Tl 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  perhaps  one  of  tb 
grandest  in  existence,  and  if  we  could  see  the  If. 
terior  with  its  ornamentation,  as  it  was  original;: 
designed,  it  might  pass  for  one  of  the  most  maili 
nificent  in  the  world.  It  has,  however,  no  e>r 
ternal  effect,  and,  indeed,  is  scarcely  visible  fro  *, 
the  outside.  The  internal  design  has  been  tl 
only  point  considered,  and  the  dome,  bu: ' 
of  a single  thickness,  has  no  external  cov6|! 
ing  or  decoration.  The  centre,  where  tir 
subsequent  architects  placed  their  lanter„i 
adding  thereby  enormously  to  their  constnu 
tional  difficulties,  is  here  open,  and  through  tirf 
void  space  the  light  streams  inward,  giving™ 
simplicity  and  sublimity  of  effect  which  b:: 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  other  method  ii» 
lighting  an  interior.  The  Renaissance  architec 
adopted  different  arrangements,  and  did  n - 
therefore  derive  direct  inspiration  from  ti 
Romans  in  respect  of  their  treatment  of  thl 
dome. 

Nor  was  the  case  otherwise  with  the  Byza  V 
tine  buildings, — with  the  exception,  perhaps, -rj 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  a structure  which  is 
many  respects  unique,  from  the  peculiar  c:-j 
cumstances  of  its  erection.  At  Sta.  Sophi:< 
we  find  a building  domed  throughout,  « 
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(ch  is,  to  my  mind,  the  noblest  architectural 
ijrior  I have  ever  seen  ; but,  here  also  there 
fo  attempt  to  make  the  dome  an  external 
jure  of  the  building.  The  adoption  of  curved 
H,  throughout  both  plan  and  elevation,  gives 
.i3ta.  Sophia  a completeness  of  effect  as  a 
ed  structure  which  cannot  be  claimed  for 
flings  which  adopt  a dome  as  they  might 
other  form  of  roof  for  covering  a part 
of  the.  interior.  In  this  caso  there  is 
lort  of  incongruity.  We  have  no  square 
ectaugular  nave  or  transepts,  roofed  over 
urved  forms.  Curvature  is  of  the  essence 
he  plan,  aud  wfe  see  at  once  that  a domical 
pletion  is  the  most  obvious  and  natural 
lod  to  bo  adopted.  The  eye  passes  with 
flit  from  the  walla  to  the  roof.  Niche-like 
sses  lead  to  semi-domes,  and  these  carry 
interest  upwards,  till  it  culminates  in  the 
t central  cupola,  the  whole  forming  one  of 
nost  beautiful, — perhaps  the  most  beautiful, 
mks  of  domical  architecture  in  the  world. 

1 St.  Mark’s  the  domes  are  more  numerous, 
less  successful;  indeed,  the  visitor  thinks 
of  their  architecture,  in  comparison  with 
jilded  mosaics,  with  which  they  are  covered, 
lis  respect,  the  contrast  with  Sta.  Sophia  is 
great,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  mosaics 
been  whitewashed  over  by  the  Turks,  who 
the  building  as  a mosque.  If  such  a 
arism  had  been  perpetrated  at  St.  Mark’s, 
would  be  found  little  in  it  to  admire.  We 
altogether,  the  congruity  between  plan 
section,  of  which  Sta.  Sophia  is  so  striking 
:ample  ; and  the  minor  domes  act  rather  as 
3 to  the  central  cupola,  than  accessories, 
ng  up  to  and  enhancing  the  effect  of  the 
feature  of  the  design, 
is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  at  St. 
8,  we  find  an  essential  difference  of  ex- 
'1  treatment.  The  dome  had  hitherto 
. the  actual  crown  of  the  building, 
interior  surface  formed  the  ceiling  of 
jhurch,  while  the  exterior  was  a visible 
to  resist  the  weather.  At  St.  Mark’s  we 
with  domes  which  have  become  mere 
os>  constructed  at  a lower  level  than  the 
ior  leads  us  to  expect,  and  covered  with 
roofs,  having  no  relation  to  the  forms 
ith  them.  This  was  the  method  of 
Gothic  architects  of  Northern  Europe, 
I'hey  did  not  adopt  the  fantastic  shapes 
i wo  see  at  Venice.  The  groining  in  our 
Gothic  cathedrals  is  not  the  roof,  in  the 
.that  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  the 
f that  building.  Such  groining  requires  to 
otected  by  an  outer  roof  of  woodwork, 

* pd]  with  lead,  or  other  weather-resisting 

js  circumstance  has  led  to  the  partial 
action  of  many  fine  monuments,  and  its 
bity  is  therefore  to  bo  regretted.  At  the 
■s  of  Parliament,  the  roofs  are  all  formed 
-combustible  materials,  aud  there  can  be 
loubt  that  such  a mode  of  construction 
be  adopted  in  our  most  important  build- 
ind  applied,  when  possible,  to  those  which 
sme  to  uphold,  and  hand  down  to  posteiity. 
IJnelleschi’s  work  is  rather  an  octagonal 
with  curved  sides,  than  a dome,  in  the 
it  sense  of  the  word.  He  adopted  tho 
■ .ern  method  of  double  construction ; but 
to  little  difference  between  the  inner  and 
sections,  that  the  whole  might  be  con- 
! a a single  design.  By  this  arrangement, 
j-ainod  the  opportunity  of  availing  himself 
; whole  thickness  of  the  double  section,  at 
°ints  where  special  strength  was  neces- 

i uch  as  the  eight  angle  ribs.  Between  the 

ii  he  placed  piers,  or  internal  buttresses, 
n each  bay,  to  give  stiffness  to  the  filling 
f?  C0“Partments,  and  to  serve  as  counter- 
1 to  the  thrust  of  tho  arch.  Between 
r'l  er  a.nd  inner  cupolas,  Brunelleschi 
rnrm^C1*CUlar  ^ 0f  bond-  This 

strong  beams  of  oak,  fastened 
with  iron.  It  served  to  tie  together 
IT  p0r,fcl°ns  of  tbe  fabric,  and  to  give 
iSgf0nal  /,°rm  the  8QPPort  which  could 
| " fr°m  tbe  arched  or  circular  form  of 

“e  ,ome>  ,ln  facfc>  became  a structure, 
Ej?  p an’  exfcraneous  parts  added  to 
ill’  aS  to  become  an  octagon.  The 
^.r  bonds  were  used  at  about  18  ft.  apart, 
e dome  was  carried  up  to  a certain 
n this  manner,  without  scaffolding  or 
Q ®^PP°rfc,  to  the  confusion  of  those 

, before  referred  to.  Ia  Brunelleschi's 
,,  , J?61  not  however,  venture  to 
a.  full  completion  of  the  work  with. 


out  scaffolding.  He  only  undertakes  that 
it  shall  be  carried  up  to  the  height  of  about 
60  ft.  From  this  point  upwards,  he  says,  it 
may  be  continued,  “ after  such  manner  as 
shall  be  determined  on  by  the  masters  who 
may  have  to  build  it,  since  practice  teaches  us 
by  what  methods  to  proceed.”  For  tho  lower 
part  he  advi.-ed  the  use  of  hard  stone  and 
marble,  and  for  the  superstructure,  brick  or 
spongite  (spugne),  for  the  sake  of  lightness.  It 
is  curious  to  mark  the  reserve  which  Brunel- 
leschi exhibited  in  his  suggestions.  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  contempt  with  which  they  had  been 
at  first  received,  or  the  insults  which  they  had 
brought  upon  himself.  He  seems  for  the  future  to 
have  contented  himself  with  pointing  out  the 
step  to  be  taken  at  once,  while  leaving  his  future 
intentions  vague  and  undescribed.  The  Floren- 
tine authorities  did  not  thoroughly  trust  him, 
for  they  associated  with  him  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
known  to  us  for  his  famous  gates  to  the 
Baptistery,  and  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
in  some  respects  a fuller  measure  of  their 
confidence.  We  find  Brunelleschi,  brooding  over 
this  mark  of  distrust,  preparing  his  models  in 
secret,  and  referring  objectors  to  Ghiberti,  as  to 
difficulties  which  he  felt  sure  he  could  not  solve. 
At  last,  he  succeeded  in  getting  left  alone,  and 
was  appointed  sole  architect  of  tho  fabric  for 
life,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  100  florins. 
At  this  time  the  cupola  was  but  partially  com- 
pleted. The  rest  was  superintended  by 
Brunelleschi  alone,  who  conducted  the  works 
henceforth  with  such  solicitude,  that  it  is  said 
there  was  not  a stone  laid  in  the  building  which 
he  had  not  personally  examined. 

Tho  cupola  thus  proceeded,  and  as  it  rose  the 
reputation  of  its  architect  increased  with  it. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  work- 
men he  erected  a scaffolding  inside  the  dome, 
although  there  is  no  record  of  the  use  by  him 
of  any  centreing  for  the  arch.  On  this  scaffold 
he  placed,  amongst  other  things,  wine-shops  and 
eating-houses  for  the  workmen,  so  that  the 
latter  should  not  lose  time  by  descending  for 
refreshment. 

The  citizens  were  now  eager  to  honour  the  man 
who  had  once  teemed  to  them  a fool,  and  he 
«as  accordingly  appointed  one  of  the  Signori, 
or  magistrates. 

At  length,  as  he  was  approaching  his  seven- 
tieth year,  the  two  cupolas  were  all  but  finished, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  add  the  lantern! 
above  the  circular  space,  or  eye,  at  the  top  of 
the  building.  In  accordance  with  his  usual 
dilatory  custom,  Brunelleschi  had  left  this 
matter  unsettled,  and  while  he  was  engaged  on 
the  models  of  this  final  detail  of  his  work,  the 
end  came. 

After  his  death  the  models  were  disregarded, 
and  laid  aside,  and  the  present  lantern  was 
added  by  others.  A commencement  had,  how- 
ever, been  made  by  Brunelleschi,  on  a grander 
scale,  so  that  many  doubted  the  wisdom  of  load- 
ing the  dome  at  this  point  with  so  much 
weight. 

Brunelleschi  died  in  1446,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  ohurch  to  which  he 
had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life.  His 
epitaph  declares  him  famous,  as  the  restorer  of 
the  practice  of  ancient  architecture,  and  he 
figures,  therefore,  worthily  in  the  list  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  He  found 
the  Gothic  styles  of  Italy  in  vogue,  but  to  him 
the  glories  of  old  Rome  were  tho  guiding  star 
of  his  architectural  life.  He  left  nothing 
undone  to  promote  the  change  to  that,  which 
he  considered  the  more  perfect  way,  and  when 
he  died,  his  mantle  fell  on  other  great  artists, 
who  were  henceforward  to  conduct  the  move- 
ment, and  whose  works  will  claim  our  attention 
hereafter. 

If  wo  are  to  form  a just  estimate  of  Brunel- 
leschi’s skill,  we  must  not  forget  the  small 
amount  of  constructive  ability  shown  by  the 
architects  of  his  day.  It  is  a great  stride  in 
scientific  building,  to  the  Dome  of  Florence  from 
the  petty  arches  of  the  Italian  Gothic,  which 
required  to  tie  even  such  pigmy  structures  as 
the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona  with  iron 
bars. 

As  an  example  of  clever  building,  therefore, 
the  cupola  deserves  all  the  praise  it  has  received 
and  it  is  none  the  less  interesting,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  another  like  struc- 
ture will  ever  be  erected  in  a similar  manner. 

Construction,  however,  is  not  fine  art,  any 
more  than  engineering  is  architecture;  and,  to 
most  persons,  tho  effect  of  the  great  dome  is 
disappointing  in  an  artistic  sense.  As  regards 
the  exterior,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  an  J 
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octagonal  structure  on  so  largo  a scale  is  not  a 
mistake.  A circular  dome,  it  beautiful  at  all,  is 
beautiful  from  all  points  of  view.  St  Paul’s 
and  to  a somewhat  less  extent,  St.  Peter's  is 
a noble  object,  from  wheresoever  seen.  An 
octagon  with  a curved  outline,  on  the  other 
hand  presents  a different  appearance  when 
viewed  from  the  front  in  elevation,  and  when 
seen  on  the  angle,  and  it  would  seem  scarcely 
possible  to  design  it  in  such  a manner  that  it 
shall  look  equally  well  in  both  cases. 

It  is,  moreover,  a less  stable  form  than  the 
circular  plan,  and  wo  have  found  that  Brunel- 
leschi had  to  combat  with  self-imposed  diffi- 
culties in  this  respect.  We  do  not,  indeed,  see 
the  evidence  of  these  difficulties  in  the  cupola 
as  completed;  and  it  may,  therefore,  perhaps 
be  felt  that  they  do  not  affect  its  beauty.  There 
is,  however,  an  absence  of  that  complete  satis- 
faction to  the  eye  which  arises  from  tho  perfect 
and  obvious  fitness  which  should  accompany 
good  architecture. 

The  dome  is,  moreover,  too  high  for  the 
internal  effect  of  tho  church.  It  cannot  be 
seen  until  the  visitor  is  near  to  it,  and  looks  up 
to  it  In  this  respect,  the  original  design  of 
Arnolfo,  springing  from  a lower  level,  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  superior.  The  con- 
struction of  a cupola,  which  shall  be  equally 
successful  as  regards  both  exterior  and  interior, 
has  perhaps  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. Tho  Gothic  architects  acknowledged 
the  difficulty  by  their  adoption  of  spires,  and 
Sir  C.  Wren  by  his  well-known  expedient  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paul’s. 

At  Florence,  we  have  a bold  aud  meritorious 
attempt,  and,  if  it  be  not  perfectly  successful, 
the  grandeur  of  the  idea  and  the  difficulties 
surmounted  are  enough  to  cover  the  name  of 
Brunelleschi  with  glory.  He  had  been  the 
pioneer  in  a great  movement,  and  had  extorted 
admiration  from  unwilling  lips.  His  fame  does 
not  rest  on  a single  work,  for  in  tho  churches  of 
San  Lorenzo  and  Santo  Spirito,  we  find  further 
evidences  of  his  skill  in  adapting  Roman  prece- 
dents, while  in  the  Pitti  Palace  ho  is  seen 
s^*’*king  out  a path  of  his  own,  of  even  greater 
originality. 

A certain  ruggedness,  with  massivo  strength 
and  simplicity  of  form,  distinguishes  Florcntiuo 
work,  and  in  Brunelleschi's  hands  this  was 
dominated  by  a devotion  to  the  traditions  of 
ancient  Rome.  In  them,  he  found  the  inspira- 
tion which  led  him  to  anply  the  experience  he 
had  acquired,  by  the  study  of  the  baths  and 
temples  of  the  Imperial  City,  to  tho  addition  of 
an  unrivalled  cupola,  constructed  on  Roman 
principles,  to  the  unfinished  structure  of  a 
Gothic  church. 


GERMAN  POTTERY. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  included  specimens, 
probably  the  best  that  could  be  produced,  of 
the  pottery  of  the  present  day  of  every  country 
in  Europe,  with  scarcely  an  exception  save  Ger- 
many. All  these  have  been  duly  noticed.* 
Whether,  in  declining  to  exhibit,  Germany  was 
guided  by  a political  motive,  or  the  knowledge 
of  short-comings,  it  is  probable  that  in  no  section 
would  Germany  have  shown  to  such  disadvantage 
as  in  pottery,  and  in  no  other  would  it  have  been 
more  apparent  how  completely  she  is  outstripped 
by  England  and  Franco. 

German  potters  have  occupied  themselves  of 
late  years,  not  merely  with  imitating  in  style, 
but  in  absolutely  copying  English  and  French 
productions.  Pieces  in  high  relief,  from  which 
moulds  or  casts  can  bo  taken,  have  been  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose  to  those  with  painted 
decoration  on  the  flat.  With  no  cost  for  model- 
ling, cheaper  material,  and  no  duty,  it  is  obvious 
that  a successful  competition  can  be  carried 
on  against  the  original  producers.  Even  the 
Government  factory  at  Dresden  does  little  more 
than  reproduce  its  more  famous  designs  of  the 
last  and  present  century,  and  the  Government 
factory  at  Berlin  has,  perhaps  alone  emulated 
the  activity  of  invention  shown  by  the  principal 
potters  of  our  own  country. 

Besides  copying  our  productions,  a certain 
number  of  German  potters  occupy  themselves 
in  imitating  the  Mediaeval  pottery  of  their  own 
country.  A few,  however,  have  succeeded  in 
modelling  small  animals  of  life-like  size  in 
terra-cotta,  afterwards  painted. 

The  potter’s  art  in  Germany  of  to-day  is 
essentially  imitative,  and  however  interesting 
from  other  points  of  viow,  their  pottery  exhibits 


* See  vol.  xsxvi.,  pp.  1217,  1243,  &c. 
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might  have  been,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  comprised  little  that  would  be  artistically 
distinct  from  the  exhibits  of  other  countries, 
except  the  reproduction  of  their  own  Mediaeval 
Btyles  already  alluded  to.  The  originals  of 
these,  however,  possess  such  great  interest,  and 
bo  little  is  generally  known  respecting  them, 
or  indeed  about  German  Mediaeval  pottery 
generally,  compared  to  the  careful  research 
made  into  the  history  of  that  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  that  some  notes  respecting  it  may  be 
of  interest.  The  history  and  the  productions  of 
the  still  existing  Berlin  and  Dresden  factories 
are  so  well  known  that  they  are  not  here  re- 
ferred to. 

The  study  of  art-pottery  productions  of 
Germany  have  received  so  small  a share  of 
attention  that  perhaps  one  of  the  great  sur- 
prises which  awaits  English  art-students  travel- 
ling in  Germany  for  the  first  time,  is  to  find 
such  magnificent  specimens  in  so  many  towns. 
There  is  nothing  to  lead  them  to  expect  this. 
Guide-books  .which  duly  draw  attention  to  build- 
ings of  note  and  to  picture-galleries,  pass  over 
pottery  in  silence,  and  none  of  the  writers  on 
the  history  of  pottery  had  taken  notice  of 
German  work  till  M.  Demmin*  studied  and  drew 
attention  to  it.  Italy,  Spain,  Frauce,  and  the 
East,  have  almost  entirely  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  connoisseur.  German  pottery,  how- 
ever, well  deserves  careful  study,  more  even 
than  the  Germans  themselves  have  given  to  it. 
There  are  important  tombs  and  pulpits  of  pot- 
tery and  enamelled  tiles  in  churches ; large 
stoves  of  pottery  in  public  buildings  ; and  num- 
berless productions  for  domestic  use  of  the 
greatest  interest,  in  museums.  Although  the 
largest  productions  remain  in  Germany  itself, 
both  our  British  and  South  Kensington  museums 
contain  few  but  choice  specimens. 

One  general  feature  will  be  found  in  all  the 
productions,  in  whatever  part  of  Germany  they 
wore  made,  and  that  is  the  characteristic  way  in 
which  the  national  tone  of  thought  is  reflected 
in  the  decorations  and  designs  of  pottery,  just 
as  it  is  in  painting  And  architecture. 

While  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Borne 
have  given  inspiration  to  most  of  the  designs 
introduced  as  ornament  by  Italians,  German 
decorations  are  based  on  Scriptural  or  national 
histories,  and  classical  subjects  are  rare. 

M.  Dommin  is  the  only  writer  who  has  studied 
the  pottery  of  Germany  oollectively,  and  he  has 
divided  it  into  five  groups  : (a)  the  Saxon,  (b) 
the  Franconian,  (c)  the  Suabian,  (d)  the  Rhenish, 
(e)  the  Bavarian.  This  grouping  is  made  on  a 
topographical  basis  alone,  and  in  no  way  has 
reference  to  distinct  schools  or  styles  ; to  mate- 
rials or  methods  of  production.  He  does  not 
give  his  reasons  for  his  grouping,  which  in  some 
cases  seems  arbitrary.  He  has,  however,  so  far 
made  himself  an  authority  on  the  subject  that 
in  attempting  to  take  a rapid  glance  at  the 
whole  of  it  in  one  short  article,  wo  shall  follow 
it,  though  there  are  many  points  on  which  we 
cannot  help  differing  from  him. 

1.  The  Northern  or  Saxon. 

In  this  group  M.  Demmin  includes  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  Northern  Germany,  Saxony, 
Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  and,  according  to  him,  it 
is  in  this  group  that  we  find  the  oldest  speci- 
mens of  German  art-pottery  known.  In  com- 
paring the  progress  of  this  art  in  Germany 
with  its  progress  in  other  nations,  it  is  of  inte- 
rest to  know  that  the  date  he  assigns  to  the 
earliest  specimens  he  has  seen  is  somewhere 
between  1150  and  1200.  These  are  the 
enamelled  tiles  from  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  at 
Rostock,  now  in  the  Nuremberg  Museum ; and 
there  are  at  the  Dresden  Museum  many  speci- 
mens from  localities  along  the  valley  of  the  Elbe 
which  we  believe  to  be  of  about  the  same 
period.  The  convent  of  St.  Paul  at  Leipzig, 
completed  in  1207,  but  long  ago  removed,  had  a 
frieze  of  enamelled  tiles,  on  which  were  repre- 
sented the  heads  of  Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  and 
of  saints.  Three  of  them  are  preserved,  and 
show  that  work  in  high  relief,  and  with  three 
shades  of  enamel,  could  be  produced  at  this 
date.  The  most  interesting  and  most  important 
illustration  of  the  perfection  the  art  had  reached 
in  Germany  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  the  tomb  at  Breslau  of  Heinrich  IV., 
Duke  of  Silesia,  who  died  in  1290.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a sarcophagus,  surrounded  by  figures 
in  bas-relief,  on  which  lies  a life-size  recumbent 
effigy  of  the  duke  wearing  a diadem,  holding  a 
6ceptre  and  shield,  and  dressed  in  armour,  over 

* Demmin : Recherches  sur  la  Priority  de  la  Renaissance 
de  l’Art  Allemande.  Paris,  1862.  12mo. 


which  is  an  ermine  mantle.  The  colours  of  the 
enamel  are  natural  and  brilliant,  and  the  depth 
of  the  folds  of  this  mantle  indicate,  as  M.  Dem- 
min points  out,  a great  reliance  on  the  know- 
ledge of  baking  and  the  admixture  of  material. 

At  Lubeck,  Wismar,  Luneburg,  and  Branden- 
burg there  are  churches  which  were  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  have  their  walls, 
pillars,  and  ceilings  completely  covered  with 
enamelled  terra  cotta.  A belfry  at  Luneburg 
is  entirely  of  terra  cotta.  AtDantzic  there  is  a 
celebrated  Btove,  20  ft.  high,  to  which  is  assigned 
the  date  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ; and  at  Gang  is  a highly  ornamented  pulpit 
of  the  same  date. 

Coming  to  later  times,  Bunzlau  has,  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  been  noted  for  household 
vessels,  among  them  the  “ cafetieres,”  glazed  on 
the  outside  only.* 

The  most  renowned  productions  of  the  whole 
of  this  group  are  those  of  Johann  Schaper,  who 
was  born  at  Harburg,  and  from  about  1620  till 
his  death,  in  1670,  produced  exquisitely  painted 
beakers  and  tankards.  Originally  a painter  on 
glass,  he  was  skilled  in  work  of  great  minute- 
ness and  delicacy,  and  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  pottery  he  introduced  a style  of 
equal  minuteness.  His  designs  are  generally  in 
monochrome,  black  being  more  frequently  used 
than  any  other  colour.  His  style  was  continued 
by  his  pupils  after  his  death.  At  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  there  are  small  flint-glass 
beakers,  witn  black  landscapes  upon  them, 
painted  by  Schaper  himself.  The  drawing  is 
of  the  utmost  delicacy,  with  all  the  careful 
finish  of  the  Dutch  school.  Although  M.  Dem- 
min has  evidently  devoted  much  skill  and 
patience  to  unravelling  the  history  of  German 
pottery,  he  is  not  so  infallible  as  the  strictures 
in  his  preface,  upon  what  ho  considers  to  be 
the  mistakes  of  others,  would  imply.  For 
instance,  the  earliest  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware at  Berlin,  which  he  mentions,  dates  only 
to  1845,  while  there  is  a bas-relief  of  coloured 
and  glazed  earthenware,  of  the  date  of  about 
1720,  and  made  at  Berlin,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany. 

2.  The  Franconian. 

This  group  M.  Demmin  confines  strictly  to 
the  products  of  Franconia, — a very  limited  area 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  last  group.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  “ derivJ  de  1’lScole  Saxonne.” 
The  most  important  productions  were  those  of 
Nuremburg  from  about  A.D.  1,500  onwards. 
For  more  than  a hundred  years  the  town  had 
produced  stoves  in  earthenware  as  well  as  other 
works,  unimportant  from  an  art  point  of  view, 
when  Veit  Hirschvogel  (b.  1441,  d.  1525),  a 
celebrated  painter  on  glass,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  decoration  of  pottery.  He  has  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  a good  chemist  for  those 
days,  as  well  as  artist  and  enameller.  His  sons, 
Veit  and  Augustin,  were  trained  in  all  that  per- 
tained to  his  newly-adopted  profession,  and  the 
latter  was  also  skilled  in  modelling.  One  at 
least,  of  the  grand-children,  Sebald,  also  became 
an  artist  in  pottery,  and  acquired  considerable 
wealth.  So  highly  was  Augustin  esteemed  that 
a medal  was  struck  in  his  honour.  The  objects 
produced  by  this  family  were  chiefly  goblets, 
vases,  inkstands,  and  jugs,  and  Augustin  also 
produced  artistically-decorated  stoves. 

Stoves  in  earthenware  with  various  designs 
of  artistic  skill,  had  long  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  pottery-work  supplied  by  Nurem- 
berg. Many  of  these  are  still  preserved, f which 
are  richly  ornamented  with  figures  representing 
events  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  size  being 
about  a yard  square  at  the  base,  and  two  yards 
high.  Paris,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  several  German 
towns  possess  examples,  and  we  have  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  two  examples  from 
Nuremberg.  One  in  green  glaze  of  1600  is  not 
a work  of  importance,  and  the  other  of  1630,  in 
brown  glaze,  is  in  the  Italian  style,  with  carya- 
tides in  bas-relief.  There  are  also  a number  of 
other  objects : among  them  two  sixteenth- 
century  jugs,  by  the  celebrated  Hirschvogels, 
similar  in  colouring  to  the  yellow,  brown,  green, 
and  white  majolicas  of  Minton.  One  has  in 
front  two  woodmen  gazing  at  a tree  which  they 
are  prepared  to  fell,  and  i3  a clever  composition 
in  high  relief.  The  “ long-beard  ” jugs  belong 
to  this  school. 

At  Berlin  there  are  small  models  of  stoves, 


* There  is  near  Bunzlau  an  organ  of  terra  cotta,  but  the 
date  is  not  known. 

t M.  Demmin  enumerates  nine  preserved  in  the  Museum 
at  Nuremberg. 


and  in  many  places  there  are  preserved  mone 
boxes  in  earthenware,  which  it  was  the  custo 
to  present  at  christenings.  Baireuth  was,  fro 
1000*  to  1700,  the  seat  of  the  production 
brown  glazed  ware,  with  ornaments  in  relit 
Kreussen,  seven  miles  distant,  produced  t 
“ Apostle  tankards,”  from  1600  to  1690,  a go 
example  of  which  is  at  Kensington,  dated  16< 
Another  mounted  tankard  there  bears  a pi 
cession  of  German  electors  robed,  and  on  hors 
back,  dated  1696;  others  portray  bear-hunts  a 
heathen  deities.  The  effect  of  the  many  color 
introduced  in  the  enamelling,  enriched  wi 
gilding,  upon  a brown  glaze  ground,  is  ri 
and  harmonious.  A small  grey  flagon,  riel 
covered  with  incised  ornament,  filled  in  as 
cloisonne  with  blue,  red,  and  white  enamel  a 
gilding,  and  another  ornamented  only  in  tt 
quoise  and  white,  are  of  the  seventeenth 
eighteenth  centuries;  but  the  place  of  th 
manufacture  appears  unknown,  though  infer: 
to  have  been  Nuremberg,  from  their  havi 
been  met  with  there. 

3.  The  Suabian. 

In  this  group  M.  Demmin  embraces  j 
productions  of  Alsace  as  well  as  of  Suai 
(as  known  in  A.D.  1788),  which  includes  t 
present  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  part . 
Bavaria  as  far  as  the  Lech.  The  earli 
preserved  specimens  of  this  group  are  ; 
stove-tiles  from  Heilbronn,  on  the  Neckar,  de 
rated  with  figures  and  ornaments  of  Rom 
esque  style,  in  high  relief,  which  date  betw: 
A.D.  1000  and  1200.  The  most  prized  prod 
tions  are  those  which  a century  later  had  tl 
origin  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  t, 
isolated  from  one  another  in  the  Black  For 
Some  of  these  works  which  have  come  dowjl 
us  proclaim  true  artists,  of  whose  training 
know  nothing,  and  whose  names,  even,  arc 
some  cases  not  recorded.  The  artistic  taste,  i 
the  skill  in  manipulation  shown,  were  proba, 
in  many  cases,  the  spontaneous  development 
genius,  but  in  tracing  the  history  of  art-progi 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of 
artists  had  travelled,  and  no  doubt  had  car 
home  with  them  ideas  they  had  picked:] 
With  regard  to  Schlestadt  (the  modern  pro , 
tions  of  which  are  of  French  character)  j 
claimed  that  it  was  here  that  glazed  eartj 
ware  was  invented.  Schcepflin,  in  his  “ Ah' 
Illustrata,”  has  fixed  the  date  of  the  deati 
the  inventor  at  12S3.+  There  are  many  kino' 
glaze,  and  it  would  carry  us  beyond  the  li  j 
of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  claims 
forth  by  different  writers. 

Stoves  form  here,  as  in  the  other  groupsy 
largest  productions  known,  and  it  is  either  ‘| 
complete  stoves  preserved  to  us,  or  from  il 
which  formed  part  of  them,  that  we  havoj 
best  knowledge  of  the  high  excellence  reai 
by  artists  in  this  part  of  Germany.  Son<i 
these  are  dated  and  some  are  not.  We, 
speak  first  of  the  dated  specimens.  The  o\ 
known  is  the  grand  Gothic  stove  mao 
Oberdorff,  which  bears  an  inscription  stati 
was  made  by  Hansen  Seltzmann  in  1514'.  . 
dated  1533  are  preserved  from  a Gothic  < 
made  at  Pforzeim,  and  there  are  others,  : 
mented  in  relief,  and  marked  G.  W.,  witl.j 
date  1582,  which  are  believed  to  have  j 
made  at  Nordlingen.  Those  which  are  y, 
regarded  as  the  most  artistic  productions  0)1 
group  are  the  stoves  of  the  celebrated  <11 
Kraut,  of  Yillingen,  in  the  Duchy  of  B 
1520 — 1595.  Five  complete  specimens  Or 
work  and  many  single  tiles  are  known  tjtj 
We  possess  at  South  Kensington  one  of  ; 
stoves,  a magnificent  example,  dated  1576  ^ 
purchased  for  240i.  It  measures  about  7 ft 
in  height,  and  is  about  a yard  broad  at  the  Jj 
The  details  of  the  ornament  are  somewyi 
the  Renaissance  character.  The  chief  iunl 
however,  centres  in  the  middle  panel,  wh[ 
evidently  modelled  by  the  hand  of  a ; 
master,  and  is  in  the  highest  relief,  and  : 
judiciously  coloured.  It  represents  Mordc  < 
the  costume  of  a merchant  prince,  on  a r. 
caparisoned  charger,  and  the  hanging  of  H ^ 
and  in  its  vigour  and  costumes  resembles  t j, 
Diirer’s  engravings. 

Besides  the  stoves  and  portions  of  them, l-) 
are  many  other  objects  of  interest.  The  { 
of  Hans  Kraut  is  further  known  to  us  .*< 
statuette  of  Justice,  about  8 in.  high,  wly 
enamelled  in  white,  blue,  yellow,  browLr 
green.  That  which  many  have  regarded  jj 

* Tide  Demmin.  J 

t Enamelled  tiles  were  produced  in  1207,  accot  > 
Demmin. 
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(|it  artistic  work,  was  the  magnificent  tomb  at 
uchurch  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
p,  at  Villingen,  which  was  erected  in  1536, 
ihe  memory  of  Wolfgang  de  Miismunster. 
church  was  for  a while  converted  into  a 
on,  when  the  convicts  so  broke  the  tomb  that 
urtuuately  only  one  bas-relief,  nearly  5 ft. 
;,  has  been  preserved.  At  the  Cluny 
eum,  in  Paris,  there  is  another  bas-relief 
jh  probably  represents  the  same  Grand 
■ter.  It  bears  the  inscription,  “ Wolfgang 
Gottes  Gnadem,”  &c.,  and  is  also  probably 
ut’s  work. 

t the  Town-hall  of  Augsburg  there  are 
e large  stoves  signed  by  the  artist  Adam 
t,  and  dated  1620.  They  are  ornameuted 
l figures  in  high  relief,  and  are  otherwise 
ly  decorated  in  relief.  Stuttgart  also  pos- 
es a stove  with  the  date  1624,  which  is 
nelled,  and  decorated  in  polychrome. 

E the  undated  specimens,  there  is  an  import- 
one  at  Ravensburg,  inferred  to  be  of  the 
euth  century,  which  gives  in  bas-relief  the 
raits  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  there 
biles,  besides  those  already  named,  at  Heil- 
.n,  at  Bebenhausen,  and  Nordlingen,  of  the 
jenth  century. 

ie  artistic  power  of  Augsburg  potters  is 
shown  in  several  smaller  objects  besides 
stoves  of  Vogt.  In  exploring  the  site  of  an 
ent  convent  of  Carmelites  at  Augsburg,  a 
ber  of  figures  in  terra  cotta  were  found, 
ih  were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
ling  of  the  date  1420  to  1460.  They  show 
very  advanced  artists  were  in  modelling, 
are  of  interest  as  studies  of  costume. 
r represent  such  subjects  as  knights  on 
sback  tilting,  warriors,  the  infant  Jesus,  the 
in  Mary,  and  various  figures  which,  when 
led  by  the  Holy  Church,  were  regarded  as 
ms  against  illness,  or  as  cures  for  those  who 
suffering. 

Schrezheim,  the  Wintergurst  had,  from 
ir  to  son,  from  1620  till  1810,  produced 
i curious  table  services  in  whioh  each  plate 
ver  represents  some  auimal  or  vegetable, 
mething  else  eatable. 

e statuettes  so  plentifully  made  at  Ulm  do 
ate  back  further  than  about  1780.  They 
chiefly  of  interest  as  representing  the 
.mes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of 
•ent  classes  and  conditions,  the  treatment 
me  of  them  showing  a sense  of  humour, 
were  the  work  ofRummel,  a clever  artist, 
jh  a simple  artisan. 

4.  The  Rhenish. 

e early  productions  of  this  group  are  stone- 
and  terra-cotta,  and  may  date  from  the 
eenth  century,  while  earthenware  produc- 
do  not  date  further  back  than  the  end  of 
sventeenth  century. 

der  the  general  term  “ L’Ecole  Rhenane,” 
emmin  groups  the  works  from  mauy  towns 
'illages  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  attach- 
great  importance  to  Frechen,  near  ta 
ne.  He  claims  that  the  productions  com- 
J called  in  France  and  England  gr&s  de 
Ires,  should  be  known  as  “ Gres  des  bords  du 
” To  the  name  gris  de  Koln,  under  which 
| are  known  in  Germany,  he  equally  objects. 

It  facts  which  he  would  wish  to  see 
lily  represented  in  name  appear  to  be  as 
■j;vs,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  his 
Objections  separately. 

Ji  have  found  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
/ M.  Demmin  in  this  part  of  his  work,  as 
lt'guments  are  not  focussed,  his  facts  are 
! 3rod  on  different  pages,  and  it  is  not  made 
1/ clear  always  to  which  of  his  Rhenish  sub- 
ba  he  is  referring.  As  his  matter  stands 
Led  as  it  is,  one  of  his  arguments  would 
to  cut  equally  well  in  the  opposite  way  to 
L he  uses  it,  and  another,  if  it  has  any 
Hit  at  all,  goes  rather  against,  and  cer- 
0'  not  for,  the  point  he  wishes  to 
1 fish. 

will  first  take  his  objections  to  the  expres- 
ses de  Koln,  and  state  them  as  clearly  as 

an. 

ire  are  two  points  he  endeavours  to 
' ish.  Firstly,  that  there  were  no  fabriques 
ugne  at  all ; and,  secondly,  that  the  so-called 
|jpe  ware  was  made  at  Frechen,  near 
oe.  For  this  second  point  no  attempt  is 
| to  give  any  proof  whatever  that  we  can 
‘M.  Demmin  simply  asserts  “ C’est  Frechen 
orbs  de  Cologue  ou  la  fabrication  a eu 
!j  For  the  first  point  there  are  three  facts 

In  a foot-note  M Demmin  mentions 


that  he  has  been  much  influenced  in  his  opinion 
by  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  the  names  of 
potters,  modellers,  and  ceramic  artistes  in  the 
archives  and  registers  of  Cologne,  of  which 
M.  Merlo  has  published  extracts  in  his 
“ Nachrichteu  von  dem  Leben  und  den  Werken 
Koluischer  Kiinstler,”  and  M.  Demmin  says  he 
does  not  believe  M.  Merlo  would  have  thought 
potters  unworthy  to  rank  with  painters, 
enamellers,  goldsmiths,  embroiderers,  &c.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  value  of  this  as  a proof 
rests  on  the  belief  that  M.  Merlo,  in  making 
extracts,  would  have  included  potters’  names  if 
there  had  been  any  to  include. 

(2.)  M.  Demmin’s  next  fact  is  that  it  appears 
that  at  Cologue  itself  no  fabriques  of  pottery 
existed,  because  the  communal  council  would  not 
at  this  time  sanction  their  establishment,  in  order 
that  the  price  of  wood  should  not  be  increased. 
It  was  therefore  at  Frechen,  near  Cologne,  that 
the  industry  found  a home.  It  is  not  Btated 
whence  this  information  was  obtained.  No  in- 
dication is  given  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers. 
We  are  therefore  in  a position  to  do  no  more 
than  accept  it  as  a piece  of  information  M. 
Demmin  has  somehow  acquired,  which  may 
apply  to  a long  or  short  period. 

(3.)  M.  Demmin’s  third  fact  surely  tells  against 
him,  if,  indeed,  it  is  worth  anything  at  all.  He 
mentions  that  the  arms  of  Cologne  are  met  with 
on  a lai'ge  number  of  these  productions ; most 
frequently  on  specimens  of  the  early  Gothic 
style.  He  introduces  this  to  show  that  Bron- 
gniart  was  wrong  about  the  period  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  earliest  grds,  but  if  the  arms  of 
Cologne  were  on  the  productions,  it  seems  a 
proof  that  they  were  accepted  as  of  Cologne 
work,  even  if  they  were  made  at  Frechen.  Is 
the  distinction  really  worth  making?  Again, 
in  his  argument  further  on,  against  the  use  of 
the  term  “grds  de  Flandre,”  he  says  that  the 
first  gres  known  in  England  was  called  grhs  de 
Koln , and  not  gres  de  Flandre.  He  mentions 
that  the  British  Museum  has  preserved  a peti- 
tion, of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  W.  Simpson 
to  Lord  Burleigh,  asking  for  a “ privilege  ” for 
the  manufacture  of  gres  de  Koln.  Why  did  he 
not  write  “ grhs  de  Frechen ,”  if  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  “ gres  de  Koln  ” ? M.  Demmin, 
in  using  this  extract  in  support  of  one  of  his 
arguments,  seems  to  have  overlooked  that  it 
tells  against  another. 

M.  Demmin’s  arguments  against  the  use  of 
the  term  “ gres  de  Flandres,”  we  have  found 
just  as  difficult  to  understand.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  the  elements  of  the  arguments  are  dis- 
jointed, and  scattered  over  many  pages.  He 
lays  great  stress  on  the  evidence  from  inscrio- 
tions  and  subjects  of  decoration.  Germany  was 
“ Protestant,”  Flanders  was  Roman  Catholic.  He 
says,  first,  that  all  the  inscriptions,  and  nearly 
all  the  subjects  and  armorial  bearings,  are 
German.  Then,  he  says,  jew,  if  any,  of  these 
grds  have  Catholic  inscriptions  or  subjects. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  “ anti-Catholic,”  and 
the  sentences  are  those  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  proof,  he  adduces  a solitary  instance, — that 
of  a jug  in  his  collection,  if  the  inscriptions 
are  to  be  admitted  as  having  any  weight  at  all, 
why  not  mention  a sufficient  number  to  establish 
the  point  ? But,  he  continues,  it  seems  then 
evident  that  the  locality  of  the  manufacture  of 
these  gres  was  in  a Protestant  country,  since 
the  Flemish  Catholics  would  certainly  not  have 
used  such  devices,  but  if  an  inscription  in  the 
Flemish  language  is  met  with,  the  gres  was 
probably  ordered  by  a Flemish  or  Dutch  person- 
age from  the  German  malcers  ! 

That  there  was  an  industry  in  these  gr4s  at 
or  near  Cologne  seems  established  from  the 
petition  to  Lord  Burleigh,  unless  we  assume  the 
name  had  no  locality  meaning.  But  this  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  there  being  a 
similar  industry  in  Flanders.  At  any  rate, 

M.  Demmin’s  argument,  if  argument  it  may  be 
called,  leaves  the  question  pretty  much  as  it  was 
before,  even  though  it  may  be  a “ choquante 
mdprise”  not  to  agree  with  him.  The  whole 
matter,  no  doubt,  needs  further  investigation, 
and  offers  an  interesting  subject  for  those  who 
have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  take  it  up. 

Leaving,  however,  this  controversy,  and  turn- 
ing to  specimens  which  have  been  preserved, 

M.  Demmin  has  grouped  thorn  thus  : — 

1.  Grds  brun  and  Gres  gris  jaundtre. — These 
are  the  oldest,  and  M.  Demmin  states,  though 
without  giving  any  authority,  that  they  range 
from  1350.  The  oldest  dated  specimen  he  knows 
is  a jug  of  gres  brun,  signed  Engel  Kran,  1444. 
Only  three  specimens  of  the  gres  gris  jaun&tre 
are  mentioned.  One  is  au  inkstand  in  the  form 


of  a Gothic  lion ; the  second  is  a lamp,  with 
figures  of  the  characters  of  the  fourteenth 
century  j and  the  third  is  an  inkstand. 

These  grds  are  whitish  in  colour,  and  very 
slightly  glazed.  The  commonest  examples  are 
“ canettes,”  handled  jugs  cylindrical  in  form, 
tapering  from  the  base.  They  are  usually  en- 
tirely covered  with  very  beautiful  ornament, 
sharp,  clear,  and  often  with  minute  detail.  Tho 
ornament  is  generally  arranged  in  diapered 
spaces,  subjects  and  arms  often  alternating. 
Besides  these  “ canettes  ” are  flask-shaped  and 
flat-sided  beakers,  ornamented  in  a broader 
manner.  These,  owing  to  the  sharpness  and 
finish  of  the  ornament,  and  the  care  that  it  is 
necessary  to  bestow  upon  it,  are  seldom  repro- 
duced at  the  present  day. 

2.  Gres  gris  blanc  alcalin.  — The  dates  M. 
Demmin  assigns  for  this  are  from  1500  to  1600, 
after  which  the  art  was  lost.  Tho  oldest  dated 
specimen  is  1537  ; tho  next  oldest  is  1550  ; and 
there  are  several  others  down  to  1594,  which  is 
the  latest  mentioned. 

3.  Gres  gris  and  bleu,  gris-bleu,  and  violet. — 
These  date  from  1450  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  this  division  which  contains  the  most 
artistic  productions. 

Although  far  more  decorative,  considerably 
less  care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
gres  gris-bleu  of  this  section.  Tho  appearance 
of  roughness  in  their  finish  is  enhanced  by  the 
alternately  blue  and  drab  ornamentation  over- 
lapping each  other,  which  gives  them  a blurred 
outline.  The  ornamentation  is  essentially 
German  Mediaeval  in  character,  and  is  com- 
posed of  borders  in  high  relief,  arms,  inscrip- 
tions, and  subjects, — the  latter  most  frequently 
of  pious  inspiration.  It  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  upon  the  clay  when  soft  by  wood 
blocks,  and  the  same  stamps  were  used  re- 
peatedly. Apart  from  its  characteristic  rich- 
ness, the  arms,  and  especially  the  costumes, 
deservo  careful  study.  The  favourite  and  almost 
only  objects  of  manufacture  were  flagons  or 
beakers,  some  of  them  of  almost  gigantic  size. 
In  even  the  largest  pieces,  however,  the  details 
of  the  ornamentation  were  not  increased  in  a 
corresponding  scale,  but  band  upon  band  of 
ornament  was  added,  the  whole  being  com- 
pletely covered.  Further  elaboration  was  some- 
times produced  by  moulding  a twisted  ribbon 
round  the  most  salient  part  of  the  jug,  with  the 
folds  standing  away  from  it.  The  blue  colouring 
was  for  the  most  part  reserved  for  the  flat  parts, 
the  reliefs  being  left  grey.  The  pieces  that  are 
most  prized  are  the  ring-shaped  jugs,  and 
especially  those  formed  of  two  rings  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles. 

The  brown  glazes  are  of  somewhat  tho  same, 
but  more  ordinary,  character  and  form,  and  this 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a commoner  ware. 

This  drab  and  blue  gres  de  Koln  or  gres  de 
Flandre,  has,  owing  [ to  the  cheapness  and 
faoility  with  which  it  can  be  reproduced,  been 
made  in  very  large  quantities  of  late  years,  and 
extensively  imported  into  England.  The  amateur 
can  readily  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old. 

In  this  Rhenish  group,  M.  Demmin  includes 
the  terra-cotta  with  lead  glaze  made  at  Marburg 
from  1500  to  the  present  time.  It  is  now  fur- 
nished at  low  prices.  The  gres  with  blue  orna- 
ments, made  at  Grenzhausen,  from  1600  to  1780, 

M.  Demmin  also  includes  in  this  group. 

5.  The  Bavarian. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  why 
M.  Demmin  has  made  this  a distinct  group  of  his 
German  school.  He  says  “ that  which  I under- 
stand by  the  Bavarian  school  are  the  produc- 
tions of  the  old  Bavarian  towns  which  the  in- 
fluence of  Tyrolean  art  has  made  itself  as  much 
felt  as  those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian 
schools,”  for  a large  number  of  works  of  art 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  chateaux,  show  how 
the  art  was  cultivated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  2)ar- 
ticularly  in  the  Gothic  time.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  characteristic  in  the  school. 


Waterloo  Bridge. — The  works  in  connexion 
with  the  restoration  of  the  footpaths  and  the 
relaying  of  the  carriage-way  have  just  been  com- 
menced, by  direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.  are  the  con- 
tractors, and  they  have  about  100  men  at  work 
on  the  footways,  together  with  machinery  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  heavy  blocks  of  granite, 
about  8 ft.  in  length  and  nearly  3 ft.  in  width, 
which  form  the  footpath.  These  blocks  average 
from  8 in.  to  12  in.  in  thickness,  and  many  of 
them  are  upwards  of  half  a ton  in  weight. 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

The  number  of  architectural  drawings  is  each 
year  becoming  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less.  By  what  seems  now  to  be  the  established 
practice,  they  are  consigned  to  each  side  of  the 
swing-doors  which  open  into  the  first  of  the 
series  of  galleries,  behind  the  seats  of  the  check- 
taker  and  clerk,  who  6eem  to  spot  the  few  who 
push  their  way  into  the  narrow  straits  as  pro- 
fessional. Very  few,  indeed,  there  be  who  take 
the  trouble,  and  sooth  to  say  there  is  little  to 
tempt  them  to  brave  the  gusts  of  east  wind  which 
now  and  again  attack  those  who  linger  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  the  call  of  duty  is  paramount. 
Presto  ! The  church  demands  our  first  attention, 
and  wo  remark  that  churchmen  of  all  denomi- 
nations now  seem  most  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  practice  of  competition.  There  is  con- 
sequently a strong  temptation  to  produce  some- 
thing striking,  and  necessarily  there  must  be  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  unremunerative 
work.  Some  one  must  pay  for  it,  and  it  is 
most  probably  taken  out  of  the  general  public. 

“ There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark”  which  calls  for  reform. 

“ Ryehill  U.P.  Church,  Dundee,”  Maclean  & 
Aitken,  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  style.  The 
doorways  and  windows  are  semicircular-headed, 
the  gables  of  Gothic  pitch  and  flanked  by 
attenuated  buttresses,  which  terminate  in  pin- 
nacles. The  large  window  in  the  principal  gable 
is  mullioned,  and  provided  with  plate  tracery, 
which  spreads  out  like  a fan,  and  the  tower  is 
capped  by  a dome.  It  bears  unmistakably 
the  Btamp  of  a Dissenting  church.  The  “ New 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  Forfar,”  Robert  Anderson, 
is  represented  by  one  interior  and  two  exterior 
views,  drawn  with  Mr.  Anderson’s  usual  care 
and  precision.  The  design  is  admirable,  but 
we  can  see  very  little  difference  between  it  and 
those  produced  by  the  architect  under  similar 
circumstances  for  several  years  back,  except 
it  be  the  trefoil  piercings  in  the  east  window, 
which  impart  a restless  unsatisfactory  aspect 
to  that  feature.  The  “Design  submitted  for 
New  Free  Church,  Kirkcaldy,”  is  semicircular 
in  plan,  with  a’ recess  for  the  pulpit  in  the 
centre  of  the  straight  line.  The  galleries 
follow  the  line  of  the  circle,  and  are  carried  on 
iron  pillars,  which  rise  to  the  roof,  where  they 
are  boarded  over  at  the  tie-beams.  There  is  a 
continuous  clearstory  in  wood,  which  is  lighted 
by  sloping  skylights  in  the  roof.  The  interior  is 
satisfactory,  but  the  exterior  cannot  be  said  to 
be  so.  The  breadth  is  disproportioned  to  the 
length,  a characteristic  which  is  emphasised  by 
the  placing  of  a massive,  but  well-proportioned 
tower  and  spire,  at  one  side.  The  logical  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  to  place  it  at  the  flat 
end.  The  principal  doorway,  again,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  circular  sweep,  and  is  carried  up 
into  a gablet ; this  also  wars  against  the  form 
of  the  plan,  which  is  better  adapted  for  a 
Romanesque  or  Classical  style  than  for  Gothic. 
Two  “Houses  building  at  Colinton  ” are  in  the 
hands  of  the  architect  himself,  and  he  is  at 
full  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  proclivities,  but 
we  fancy  low  ceilings  and  other  “ fads  ” will 
hardly  meet  with  the  approbation  of  even  those 
who  admire  them  in  ancient  examples.  “ New 
School  at  Stockbridge  ” is  a successful  adapta- 
tion of  Gothic,  plain  and  buBiness-like.  The 
“ Sketches  for  Anderston  Free  Church,  Glasgow,” 
by  Campbell  Douglas  & Sellar,  embrace  two 
views  of  the  exterior  and  one  of  the  interior,  and 
are  artistically  got  up  in  neutral  tint.  The  site 
is  a steep  bank  near  a stream,  and  the  building 
looks  picturesque  and  unexaggerated.  The  style 
is  thirteenth  century,  of  a severe  type,  but  the 
severity  is  not  carried  out  in  the  interior,  which 
is  fitted  up  with  galleries  which  cut  into  the 
piers.  The  clearstory  windows  would  be  better 
without  the,  apparently,  wood  cuspings.  “ Com- 
petition Design,”  David  Robertson,  consists  of 
a church  with  adjuncts.  The  architect  has 
hardly  mastered  the  rudiments  of  Gothic  detail ; 
the  spire  is  especially  weak  and  ineffective. 
“New  Parish  Church,  Galashiels  (exterior),” 
Hay  & Henderson,  consists  of  a nave  with 
aisles,  transepts,  and  tower  with  spire.  The 
usual  proportions  between  nave  and  transepts 
is  entirely  departed  from.  They  each  contain 
three  windows,  and  the  length  of  the  nave  is 
swamped  by  the  transept,  which  consists  of 
three  gables  with  large  geometric  windows. 
The  tower  and  spire,  again,  are  burdened  by  a 
multiplicity  of  crocheted  pinnacles,  which  im- 
part to  it  a restless  unsatisfactory  appearance. 
Still  more  exaggerated  are  the  various  features 


in  the  “Competition  Design  for  New  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Portobello,”  James  Fair- 
ley  ; towers,'  doorways,  windows,  are  all  on  a 
scale  suitable  for  a building  four  times  the  size. 

“ The  East  U.  P.  Church,  Dalkeith,  now  being 
erected,”  R.  Thornton  Shiells  & Thomson,  is  re- 
presented by  a delicately-lined  elevation,  placed 
so  high  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  detail. 
It  is  Lombardo-Venetian  in  style,  and  consists 
of  a street-front  of  considerable  breadth,  which 
appears  to  be  carried  out  consistently  with  the 
requirements  of  the  site,  which  seems  to  be 
hemmed  in  with  buildings  on  each  side. 

A “ Competitive  Design  for  Town-hall  and 
Municipal  Buildings,  Yarmouth,”  W.  T.  Aiken, 
is  a carefully-drawn  elevation,  “Neo-Grec”  in 
style,  exhibiting  much  refinement  in  detail  and 
proportion.  The  dome  is  expressive,  and  has 
been  carefully  considered.  The  “ Windsor 
Hotel,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  iu  course  of 
erection,”  Robert  Paterson  & Son,  consists  of 
an  elevation  flanked  by  oriels  which  rise  to  the 
cornice,  above  which  are  mansard  roofs,  an 
arrangement  which  has  beeu  so  frequently  fol- 
lowed of  late  there  that  it  is  becoming  tiresome. 
The  detail  is  orthodox  Italian,  and  the  propor- 
tions are  satisfactory.  “ Hospital  for  Incurables, 
Edinburgh,”  Kinnear  & Peddie,  is  a business- 
like yet  effective  and  simple  elevation.  The 
central  pediment  is,  however,  rather  petit.  The 
group  of  buildings  for  the  “ Royal  Bank  and 
National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  Paisley,”  by  the 
same  architects,  is  an  effective  enough  group  in 
the  Scottish  style.  Their  “ South-east  View  of 
Kinmouth,  Perthshire,”  is  less  effective  than 
some  designs  we  have  seou  from  the  same 
source.  . 

The  “ Design  for  tho  K.  Murray  Memorial,’ 
by  Lawrence  Beveridge,  is  after  the  Eleanor 
Cross  manner,  but  bald  and  ineffective.  A 
bust  under  a Gothic  canopy  is  surely  out  of 
place.  There  is  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  new 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  placed  above  the 
doorway  where  we  can  make  nothing  of  it ; and 
a coloured  interior  of  the  “ Library  recently 
added  to  tho  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh,” is  placed  equally  high  ; as  also  a view 
of  “ Gala  Musim  House.”  These  appear  as  the 
works  of  David  & John  Bryce. 

When  next  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  con- 
descend to  exhibit  a number  of  architectural 
drawings,  it  would  be  well  that  they  arranged 
them  in  a common-sense  manner,  and  not  sym- 
metrically. As  at  present,  they  do  not  produce 
an  effective  tout  ensemble,  and  unnecessary 
difficulties  are  placed  in  the  way  of  their  being 
examined. 


fied  in  recommending  him  to  the  suffrages 
the  members. 

The  following  new  members  were  electe 
viz  , Mr.  David  Ross,  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealan 
as  Fellow,  and  Mr.  John  Slater  as  Associate. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fa 
that  Mr.  John  Gibson,  Fellow,  had  been  elect 
Grand  Superintendent  of  Works  to  the  Gra 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  in  the  room  of  the  la 
Frederick  Pepys  Cockerell,  and  in  doing 
quoted  from  a speech  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  P. 
Grand  Master,  some  appreciative  remarks  as 
the  services  rendered  by  the  late  Mr.  CookeK 
and  as  to  tho  qualifications  of  Mr.  Gibson  j 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  discussion  then  took  place  on  Mr.  Jo 
Pennethorne’s  paper  on  “ The  Connexion  botwe 
Ancient  Art  and  the  Ancient  Geometry,  as  illi 
trated  by  the  Works  of  the  Age  of  Pericles. 
The  President  said  that  Mr.  Penrose  was  t 
avoidably  absent,  but  he  had  taken  the  pains 
commit  what  he  had  to  |say  to  writing,  a 
his  remarks  would  be  read  by  Mr.  Cates. 

Mr.  Penrose’s  paper  commenced  by  expressi 
the  indebtedness  of  all  the  members  of  I 
Institute  to  Mr.  Pennethorne  for  the  long  a 
careful  study  which  that  gentleman  had  given 
the  subject.  So  valuable  and  so  important  v 
Mr.  Pennethorne’s  work  that  ho  (Mr.  Penro 
was  very  Borry  to  have  to  say  that  he  disseni 
from  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  i 
however,  Mr.  Penrcse’s  paper  is  not  yet  availa 
for  the  use  of  the  press,  we  must  defer  8 
extended  report  of  his  argument,  inasmuch 
it  involved  a large  mass  of  figures  and  ot'. 
details  not  reportable  with  accuracy  wf 
quickly  read. 

Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  said  that  in  common  w 
Mr.  Penrose  and,  ho  doubted  not,  many  othi 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  amount  of  att 
tion  and  labour  which  Mr.  Pennethorne  2 
devoted  to  the  subject  was  worthy  of  all 
miration  ; and,  like  Mr.  Penrose,  ho  greo 
regretted  to  have  to  say  that  he  could  not  af 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  auti 
Vitruvius  spoke  of  various  extensions  and  d 
nutions  of  proportion  which  had  to  be  applied 
tho  architect,  but  they  were  nothing  more  k 
the  moderate  alterations  required  forcurvat, 
and  really  did  not  affect  the  architectural  i 


portion,  properly  bo  called ; they  were^mffl 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  tho  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charlss  Barry, 
president,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  hon.  sec.  for  foreign 
correspondence,  announced  the  death  of  M. 
Coste,  hon.  and  corresponding  member,  at 
tho  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  the 
Academie  Framjaise,  and  architect  of  the  Bourse, 
at  Marseilles.*  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
foreign  members  of  the  Institute,  having  been 
elected  in  1842.  He  spent  a considerable  time 
in  Egypt,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Viceroy 
on  a number  of  important  works.  He  subse- 
quently published  a very  important  book  on 
“ Arab  Architecture  in  Egypt,”  and  on  his 
returning  to  Paris  he  was  employed  on  some 
very  large  and  important  works  there.  Mr. 
Wyatt  added  that  letters  of  condolence  had 
been  sent  to  Madame  Coste  and  to  Madame 
Due,  widow  of  the  late  M.  Joseph  Louis  Due. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  secretary,  announced  the 
death  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Adams,  Fellow,  of  Stockton- 
on-Tees. 

Mr.  Wyatt  announced  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Herr  Lepsius,  of  Berlin,  pressing 
the  Institute  to  elect  the  Government  Architect, 
Herr  Gropius,  an  Hon.  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber. He  had  carried  out  a number  of  very  im- 
portant works, f and  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  honour. 

The  President  said  that  the  election  would 
take  place,  in  accordance  with  tho  rule,  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  Council,  after  inspecting  a 
portfolio  of  photographs  of  very  important 
buildings  designed  by  Herr  Gropius,  and  carried 
out  under  his  superintendence,  felt  amply  justi- 


* Illustrated  aud  described 
169, 171. 

t Some  of  them  have  been  illustrated 
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adjustments  of  the  general  design.  Thei 
he  did  not  think  that  such  cases  as  tl. 
referred  to  by  Vitruvius  afforded  any  j 
fication  of  the  principle  upon  which  j 
Pennethorne  insisted.  Besides,  the  prinoi 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Pennethorne  was  not. 
plicable  to  the  whole  of  a building,  toil 
plan  as  well  as  to  the  elevations.  Onl 
other  hand,  his  (Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd’s)  princj 
worked  out  many  years  ago,  did  apply  to 
whole  of  the  building.  In  conclusion,  i 
Watkiss  Lloyd  mentioned  that  his  principle* 
explained  and  illustrated  in  an  appendi> 
Professor  Cookerell’s  book  on  Bassrn  and  JE;l 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  wished  to  a say  at 
words  on  the  question,  not  so  much  froyj 
arithmetical  as  from  an  architectural  poL 
view.  He  protested  against  the  indulgent 
a tendency  to  allow  architecture  to  be  eh 
ridden  by  figures.  Instances  of  this  tendj! 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  beauti| 
illustrated  book,  as,  for  example,  in  a diaj  i 
of  an  Egyptian  order  divided  into  fifty-sixp  ! 
of  which  thirty-nine  went  to  the  shafts  o :i 
column,  three  and  a half  to  the  base,  and  j. 
and  a half  to  the  abacus.  Now,  if  things, 
to  be  divided  into  such  small  fractions,  it  v 
be  quite  possible  to  make  mathematical  1 
out  of  the  wildest  Gothic  building  that  cou  .; 
selected, — there  was  no  need  to  go  to  C : 
architecture  for  that.  According  to  Mr.  P I 
thorne,  Greek  architects  designed  , jj 
temples  to  bo  seen  from  one  point  r| 
in  order  that  the  proportionate  ratios  0: 
various  parts  of  the  building  Bhould  appeij 
be  right  from  that  point.  There  were  two  j t 
incidental  to  the  argument  to  which  he 
Statham)  must  take  exception.  Firstly, 
comparison  was  made, — “To  attempt  to  e: 
the  reason  why  certain  proportions  should)* 
duce  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  eye, : ■ 
by  universal  consent  they  were  acknowl'tc 
to  do,  is,  I feel,  impossible.  In  music  w 
give  no  reason  why  certain  harmonies  and  . 
should  produce  an  agreeable  impression  0. 
ear,  or  why  many  other  intervals  migl 
selected  which  would  be  discordant.”  Nl 
a musical  man,  he  (Mr.  Statham)  could  or 
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It  that  was  a complete  fallacy.  The  reason 
|jr  certain  notes  harmonised  was  perfectly 
,!>wn,  and  was  capable  of  strictly  scientific 
jnition,  in  a manner  to  which  there 

I nothing  analogous  in  architecture.  It 
1 not  be  arithmetically  proved  that  cer- 
proportions  in  Greek  temples  were 
ssary  for  harmony  in  the  same  way  in 
ill  it  could  be  proved  that  two  notes  must 
a certain  ratio  of  vibration  in  order  to 
ionise.  The  second  point  to  which  he  must 
exception  was  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
ority  of  Vitruvius  for  the  theory  pro- 
dded. That  author  was  quoted  as  saying: 
ider  every  peculiar  circumstance,  great  judg- 
b is  necessary  in  calculating  the  effect  that 
ultimately  be  produced  ; ” the  word  “ calcu- 
g ” being  italicised  in  Mr.  Pennethorne’s 
ation.  Now,  the  original  ran  thus  : — “ Cum 
constitutu  symmetriarum  ratio  fuerit  et 
nensus  ratiocinationibus  explicati,  turn 
n acuminis  est  proprium  providere  ad 
ram  loci  aut  usum  aut  speciem  et  detrac- 
bus  vel  adjectionibus  temperaturas  efficere, 
urn  de  symmetris  fit  detractum  aut  adjec- 
id  videatur  recte  esse  formatum,  in  aspec- 
e nihil  desideratum.”  Now,  the  word 
n'idere  ” did  not  mean  calculation  by  figures, 
chapter,  again,  from  which  the  quotation 
taken,  was  headed  “ On  the  Proportions  of 
ate  Buildings,”  not  temples ; and  it  con- 
sd  (in  Newton’s  translation)  with  this 
age : — “It  cannot  be  doubted  that  we 
Id  diminish  or  enlarge  objects  according  to 
nature  of  their  situation,  in  order  that  no 
of  the  work  may  be  unsatisfactory ; but 
must  be  effected  by  acuteness  of  genius, 
cannot  be  taught  by  rule."  That  was 
chapter  of  Vitruvius  which  was  quoted 
he  basis  of  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  theory.  He 
d not  believe  that  the  Greek  architects 
idered  that  the  beauty  of  their  buildings 
dependent  upon  being  viewed  from  one 
icular  poiut.  The  point  of  sight  indicated 
tlr.  Pennethorne,  at  which  the  mass  of  the 
ling  subtended  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  eye, 
too  close  for  the  purpose,  to  begin  with,  as  the 
could  only  take  in  about  33°  at  one  view. 

1 the  calculations  were  made  on  three  dif- 
nt  bases.  In  one  passage  in  the  paper 
6e  107  of  the  Institute  Transactions),  we 
•e  told  that  the  vertical  heights  were  com- 
asurate  with  the  length  of  the  upper  step ; on 
te  4 of  the  illustrations  it  was  cbourved  that 
mass  of  the  building  might  be  regarded  as 
ibe  comprised  between  the  middle  step  and 
projection  of  the  cornice;  and  on  page  111 
were  referred  to  the  diagonal  line  joining 
extreme  angles  of  the  substructure.  If  “ the 
ieks  had  really  been  proceeding  on  such  a 
ere  logical  principle  of  design  as  was  suggested, 
pvas  inconceivable  that  they  should  have 
“’ted  their  calculations  from  one  base  to  an- 
erin  such  an  illogical  manner.  But  the  most 
ous  difficulty  was  one  which,  though  obvious 
VIr.  Pennethorne’s  book,  had  been  eluded  in 
3 paper  read  to  the  Institute.  The  two  fronts 
[|ihe  Parthenon  were  architecturally  identical, 

« the  level  of  the  ground  for  the  eastern  point  of 
wt  was  10  ft.  higher  than  that  for  the  western ; 

| corrections  which  were  right  for  one  end  of  , 
i building  were,  therefore,  necessarily  wrong 
j the  other  end.  The  explanation  suggested  for 
jS  was  still  more  extraordinary:  it  was,  that 
ijmger  diagonal  was  furnished  at  the  eastern 
nt  of  Bight  by  the  wider  extension  of  the 
inform  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  steps.  This 
Itform  really  died  into  the  surface  of  the  rock 
the  point  to  which  the  diagonal  would  be 
3(3rred;  and  they  were  actually  asked  to  believe 
3,t  the  real  beauty  of  proportion  of  the  east 
fct  depended,  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek  archi- 
•jfc,  upon  directing  the  attention,  not  to  the 
jjin  mass  of  the  building,  but  to  this  subordi- 
e point  in  the  substructure.  That  was  a 
i ory  which,  he  thought,  refuted  itself. 

' lr.  Cates,  in  reply,  expressed  his  regret  that 
nh  Mr.  Pennethorne  and  Mr.  Penrose  were 
'ent,  as  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  able  to 
ow  much  additional  light  on  the  subject. 
!«ir  absence  was  especially  to  be  regretted, 
|ause,  simultaneously  with  the  reading  of  the 
jier,  M.  Lesueur,  in  singularly  bold  language, 

4 denied  the  existence  of  the  refinements  in 
'iek  architecture  to  which  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr. 
unethorne,  and  others,  had  devoted  so  much 
dy.  M.  Lesueur  declared,  in  language  that 
u unmistakable,  that  the  idea  of  curvature  in 
' lines  of  Greek  temples  was  an  entire  myth, 
jbat,  in  fact,  the  curves  were  entirely  due  to 
i subsidence  of  the  foundations.  It  was  not 


possible  that  those  who  had  studied  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne’s book,  or  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
mathematical  ability  of  Mr.  Penrose,  could  accept 
such  a statement  as  that.  It  was  noteworthy, 
though,  that  a German  writer  who  visited  Athens 
in  1862  had  also  made  the  same  statement.  But 
if  the  subtle  refinements  of  Greek  architecture 
were  indeed  mythical,  how  came  it  that  a 
recently  erected  building  in  Athens,  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  Herr  Hansen,  of  Vienna, 
and  Professor  Ziller,  of  Athens,  were  the  archi- 
tects, was  so  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
eye,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  lacked  the 
delicate  refinements  of  the  old  Greek  buildings? 
— for  the  proportion  and  detail  were  excellent, 
the  material  was  the  finest  white  Pentelic 
marble,  and  the  workmanship  was  only  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  Parthenon.  Probably  the 
brightness  of  the  atmosphere  in  Greece  rendered 
the  refinements  under  discussion  more  essential 
than  they  would  be  in  a duller  climate.  As  to  Mr. 
Pennethorne’s  theory  that  Greek  temples  were 
designed  to  be  seen  from  one  point  of  view,  he 
thought  that  theory  was  indirectly  supported  by 
the  fact  that,  as  he  believed,  in  no  single 
instance  was  a Greek  temple  directly  approached. 
The  temples  were  always  approached  at  an 
angle,  and  that  certainly  afforded  some  ground 
for  the  theory  advanoed  by  Mr.  Pennethorne. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
he  scarcely  thought  M.  Lesueur’s  extraordinary 
theory  as  to  the  curved  lines  would  meet  with  any 
adherents  in  this  country.  The  necessity  for 
adopting  expedients  to  overcome  optical  effects 
was  recognised  by  all  practical  architects  even  in 
the  present  ago  of  unrefined  work;  how  much 
more  so,  then,  would  the  necessity  be  felt  by  a 
people  so  refined  as  the  Greeks  ? In  his  opinion, 
Mr.  Statham’s  remark  as  to  the  synchronism  of 
musical  chords  went  a very  long  way  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Pennethorne’s  contention  ; for  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  delicacy  of  appre- 
ciation by  the  sense  of  hearing  could  be  greater 
than  the  delicacy  of  appreciation  by  the  sense 
of  seeing,  especially  by  the  educated  eye.  In 
conclusion,  the  President  said : That  a gentleman 
like  Mr.  Pennethorne,  not  an  architect  by  pro- 
fession, should  have  such  great  artistic  taste  and 
such  mathematical  power  as  to  enable  him  to  take 
up  so  large  a subject,  and  that  he  should,  after 
the  labour  and  study  of  years,  come  before  us 
to  endeavour  to  explain  his  views,  are  facts 
that  provoke  gratitude  rather  than  criticism. 

It  being  a quarter  to  ten  when  the  discussion 
was  concluded,  and  it  being  stated  by  Mr. 
Colling  that  his  paper  on  “Architectural  Foliage” 
would  take  an  hour  to  read,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  that  the  reading 
of  the  paper  be  postponed.  The  new  method  of 
conducting  the  business  thus  broke  down  once 
more.  The  sooner  the  old  order  of  procedure  is 
restored  the  better. 


PRE-ADAMITE  LONDON. 

Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Master  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  lectured,  by 
special  request,  at  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School, 
Charterhouse-square,  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  ult., 
on  “ Pre  - Adamite  London,”  there  being  a 
large  attendance.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baker  presided, 
and  amongst  those  present  wrere  Sir  J.  Tyler, 
Major  E.  Anderson,  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  Mr.  T. 
Hicks  (master  of  the  Salters’  Company),  &c. 

Mr.  Nash  commenced  by  saying  that  from  the 
title  of  the  lecture  some  might  imagine  that  he 
intended  to  treat  of  human  beings,  inasmuch  as 
certain  people  believed  that  man  existed  before 
the  time  of  Adam,  but  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  do  so,  though  something  might  be  said  of  life 
in  those  early  days,  however  different  that  life 
might  have  been  from  that  which  now  pre- 
vailed. Ho  intended  to  speak  of  London  in  its 
geological  aspect,  and  to  treat  of  past  times 
which  had  no  written  history,  but  respecting 
which  they  had  been  taught  great  truths  by 
close  observation  and  reasoning  The  geological 
formation  upon  which  London  was  placed  was 
commonly  called  the  London  clay,  and  it  occu- 
pied an  area  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Thames,  and  sometimes  by  that 
of  the  London  Basin,  because  it  lay  upon  a 
shallow  depression  in  the  previously-existing 
land.  The  strata  peculiar  to  it  were  not  con- 
fined, however,  to  that  particular  area,  but  they 
extended  over  a much  larger  surface  with  a very 
irregular  outline,  and  in  many  detached  portions 
and  narrow  slips.  The  main  part  extended  from 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  on  the  west,  to  beyond 


Harwich  and  Canterbury  in  the  east.  It  being 
upon  the  lower  beds  of  the  tertiary  division 
that  London  stood,  they  had  to  consider  those 
beds  only  or  chiefly.  In  the  tertiary  deposits 
the  remains  of  some  species  of  animals  were 
identical  with  those  which  now  lived.  London 
and  its  neighbourhood  did  not  possess  a very 
marked  geology,  it  having  no  high  mountains,  no 
grand  escarpments,  and  no  deep  ravines.  Yet 
London,  before  it  possessed  the  name,  passed 
through  great  vicissitudes  during  ages  incal- 
culably remote,  aud  if  they  observed  what  had 
occurred  at  no  more  than  a small  distance 
beneath  their  path,  they  met  with  evidences  of 
extraordinary  things,  that  happened  so  deep  in 
the  depths  of  time  that  no  historic  ohronology 
could  be  assigned  to  them.  They  further  dis- 
covered that  the  tertiary  strata, — the  Band,  the 
gravel,  the  clay,  of  which  they  were  chiefly 
composed, — rested  upon  the  ancient  white  rock 
called  chalk,  and  which  was  once  the  bed  of  a 
vast  aud  deep  ocean,  with  slightly  irregular 
bottom,  having  the  appearance  of  being  worn 
away  in  its  surface.  The  chalk  was  eventually 
succeeded  by  vast  accumulations  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  clay,  and  inasmuch  as  these  were  always 
the  produce  of  water  action,  they  were  able  to 
perceive  how  they  came  to  be  deposited.  All 
investigations  had  Bhown  that  during  a very  long 
period  an  active  rushing  sea  was  breaking  up 
the  surface  of  the  chalk  and  separating  its 
numerousflint  nodules  from  the  chalk,  and  rolling 
them  backwards  and  forwards  for  ages,  thus 
grinding  down  their  rough  forms  into  smooth 
rounded  pebbles  and  sand.  Referring  to  the 
changes  of  climate  which  had  occurred,  Mr. 
Nash  went  on  to  say  that  those  slow  changes, 
surprising  as  they  seemed  to  be,  were  not  really 
extraordinary,  when  they  considered  all  the 
circumstances  and  the  long  period  over  which 
they  had  ranged.  They  were  caused  by  that 
peculiarity  in  the  movement  of  our  globe 
commonly  called  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes, 
whereby  every  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  was 
subject  to  a slow  but  continuous  alteration  of 
position  in  relation  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
arising  from  the  slow  shifting  of  the  equator 
upon  the  line  of  greatest  heat,  viz.,  the  ecliptic. 
This  was  a Bteady  revolution,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  accomplished  once  in  about  twenty- 
six  thousand  years,  but  recent  researches  had 
shown  the  period  to  be  about  thirty  - one 
thousand  years,  and  it  would  be  seen  that 
by  it  all  parts  of  the  globe  experience  once 
during  that  time  a certain  maximum  of  cold, 
and  a certain  maximum  of  heat.  England  was 
now  on  its  way  towards  the  hot  period,  as  was 
evidenced  by  astronomical  facts,  by  meteoro- 
logical observations,  and  by  geological  remains, 
after  which  it  would  draw  on  towards  its  former 
cold  period.  To  understand  this  movement  the 
ecliptic  might  be  viewed  as  a vast  permanent 
plane  passing  through  the  earth,  and  continuing 
through  the  sun,  and  marking  at  its  impinge- 
ment on  the  earth’s  surface  the  line  of  greatest 
heat.  The  plane  of  the  equator,  on  the  con- 
trary, together  with  its  poles,  was  not  perma- 
nent in  relation  to  the  ecliptic,  for  besides 
having  a slight  variation  in  its  angle  therewith, 
it  had  a slow  retrogression  over  the  equinoxial 
points  of  the  ecliptic  line,  arising  from  a slow 
circuit  of  its  poles  round  a centre  situate  about 
six  degrees  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptio,  by 
which  it  made  a revolution  backwards  round 
the  ecliptic  in  about  31,000  years.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  all  portions  of  the 
earth’s  surface  passed  during  this  long  period 
nearer  to  and  farther  from  the  solsticial  points, 
and  thus  received  a greater  amount  of  heat  aud 
of  cold  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
those  points.  Hence,  it  had  become  evident 
that  there  could  be  such  a difference  in  climate 
as  would  be  consequent  upon  a difference  in 
latitude  of  about  23°,  and  this  difference,  taken 
independently  of  other  causes  of  climatic  varia- 
tion, might,  w ith  some  approach  to  correctness, 
be  represented  by  the  climate  of  Iceland  and  by 
that  of  Egypt,  the  one  being  semi-arctic  and 
the  other  semi-tropical.  Thus,  when  the  solsti- 
cial point  arrived  at  its  nearest  possible  distance 
from  England,  London  would  only  be  224°  from 
the  sun’s  path  at  its  hottest  period ; and  it 
would  be  at  its  coldest  period  when  it  arrived 
at  51£°  from  the  [sun’s  path, — that  was  to  say, 
when  its  latitudinal  meridian  was  directly 
over  the  equinoxial  point.  These  changes  had 
occurred,  and  would  occur  again,  if  the  globe 
continued  to  move  as  heretofore,  and  were  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  manifestations  revealed 
by  geology ; but  it  should  be  noted  that  they 
were  given  as  independent  of  those  physical 
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Gulph  stream  in  respect  of  England.  As  re- 
garded the  time  when  England  would  again 
arrive  at  the  tropical  period,  this  might  be 
estimated  with  much  accuraoy,  and  some 
astronomer  should  work  it  out.  Suffice  it  for 
them  to  imagine  that  England  would  not  ex- 
perience the  climate  of  Egypt  until  4,000 
years  had  passed  away,  and  thus,  if  they  took 
their  present  average  temperature  at  say  50°, 
and  if  they  assumed  the  increase  of  heat  to  be 
1°  in  a ceutury,  they  should  have  the  average 
temperature  at  the  end  of  the  4,000  years  at 
90°.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  minutely 
describe  the  fossils  found  in  the  lower  eocene 
strata  and  London  clay  proper,  and  stated  that 
though  man  did  not  inhabit  the  world  at  a 
remote  period,  there  was  an  abundance  of  life 
always  pervading  its  surface.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Nash  said  that  elementary  geology  must  be 
learned  from  books,  and  this  was  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  boys  at  school ; but,  to  be  a 
complete  geologist,  it  must  be  studied  in  the 
field,  and  this  was  not  always  an  easy  matter 
without  long  practice.  It  was  a noble  and  highly 
useful  science.  It  explained  to  the  architect  the 
materials  suitable  for  his  buildings  ; it  enlarged 
the  faculty  of  observation ; it  opened  to  the 
mind  the  works  of  God  in  their  grandest  aspect ; 
it  confirmed  the  truths  of  Revelation ; it  waj, 
in  fact,  next  to  astronomy,  the  most  sublime 
study  in  which  man  could  engage. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  terminated 
the  proceedings. 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


We  take  the  occasion  afforded  by  the  adver- 
tisement of  an  architectural  competition  for  this 
important  building  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  to  draw  fresh 
attention  to  a comparative  innovation  in  regard 
to  the  demands  made  upon  architects  in  such 
cases,  against  which  it  is  absolutely  requisite, 
in  the  interests  of  the  profession,  that  a decided 
stand  should  be  made.  We  refer  to  the  in- 
creasingly frequent  practice,  in  drawing  up  con- 
ditions of  competition,  of  demanding  from  the 
competitors  drawings  on  a working  scale,  accom- 
panied by  a complete  specification,  and  a 
detailed  description  of  such  practical  matters 
as  methods  of  warming,  ventilation,  &c. ; for  all 
which,  we  need  hardly  say,  no  greater  reward 
is  offered  than  used  to  be  offered  at  a time 
when  competition  drawings  were  at  least  tacitly 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  a general  representa- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  the  proposed  building  in 
regard  to  plan  and  design. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  referred  to 
are  before  us.  They  indicate  the  intention  of 
erecting  a building  which,  with  accessories,  can 
hardly  bo  estimated  at  less  than  from  40,0005. 
to  50,000 5.  Three  premiums  are  offered  to  the 
three  best  designs,  of  3005.,  2005.,  and  1005. 
respectively,  which  designs  are  to  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Corporation,  who  will 
recommend  that  the  architect  receiving  the 
highest  premium  should  be  employed  to  carry 
out  the  building.  So  far,  as  competitions  go, 
it  seems  pretty  well.  The  premiums  are  in 
rather  more  than  the  average  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  work ; and  if  the  drawings  were 
limited,  as  in  all  cases  of  competitions  they 
ought  to  be,  to  comparatively  small-scale  draw- 
ings showing  the  architect’s  idea  as  to  the  plan 
and  design, — showing,  in  fact,  how  he  would  do 
it  if  it  were  entrusted  to  him, — considering  the 
splendid  site  and  the  importance  of  the  building, 
it  might  be  worth  while  for  young  architects, 
who  felt  that  they  had  capacities  beyond  their 
present  opportunities,  to  risk  throwing  away  a 
month’s  thought  and  hard  work  for  the  chance 
of  so  good  a prize.  This  is  how  it  would 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  general  adver- 
tisement, which  we  have  no  doubt  has  been 
regarded  by  many  possible  victims  as  an  attrac- 
tive one.  But  the  matter  is  very  much  changed 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  requirements  in 
detail.  We  then  find  that  the  “ plans,  sections, 
and  elevations  are  to  be  drawn  to  a scale  of 
8 ft.  to  1 in.” ; and  farther,  that  “ a full  and 
complete  specification  must  accompany  each 
design,  setting  forth  the  mode  of  construction 
and  description  of  materials  proposed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  author,  and  fully  and  clearly 
describing  the  method  of  warming,  ventilation, 
drainage,  &c.,  proposed,  illustrating  the  same  by 
means  of  plans,  &c.,  where  necessary.”  An 


sign,  and  the  author  is  to  give  such  evidence  of 
its  accuracy  as  the  corporation  may  require. 

Now,  do  those  who  have  framed  the  condi- 
tions know  what  this  means  in  plain  English  P 
If  they  do  not,  we  will  tell  them  in  a few 
words.  Taking  the  lowest  figure  we  have 
named  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  building 
(40,0005.),  a complete  set  of  drawings  and 
specification  for  such  a building,  at  the  usual 
professional  charge  of  2J  per  cent,  (leaving 
2^  per  cent,  for  the  detail  drawings  and  super- 
intendence), would  represent  work  of  the  value 
of  1,0005.  to  each  architect  competing.  The 
bulk  of  the  competitors  get  nothing';  but  of 
three  sets  of  drawings  the  corporation  propose 
to  take  absolute  possession,  i.e.,  they  are  going 
to  appropriate  professional  work  for  which  tho 
ordinary  charge  would  be  3,0005.,  in  return  for 
which  they  propose  to  pay  6005.  But  this  is 
not  all.  For  in  spite  of  the  large  scale  and  the 
complete  specification  required,  every  one 
knows  that  the  selected  set  of  drawings  will 
not  be  used  as  working  drawings,  for  the  simple 
reason  (if  for  no  other)  that  a competing  archi- 
tect is  never  really  in  possession  of  all  the 
details  which  would  enable  him  to  render  the 
drawings  actually  available  for  the  contractors. 
The  successful  architect,  if  employed,  will  there- 
fore have  to  commence  all  his  work  over  again, 
and,  as  his  premium  is  to  merge  in  the  com- 
mission, have  a large  amount  of  extra  work  to 
do  for  the  ordinary  commission  in  return  for  the 
risk  of  getting  nothing  at  all  for  his  work. 

We  have  put  the  matter  in  a plain  pounds- 
shillings  - and  - pence  form  ; and,  of  course,  we 
cannot  wonder,  if  the  public  find  the  architec- 
tural profession  willing  to  victimise  themselves 
to  this  extent  for  the  chance  of  half  a commis- 
sion, that  they  should  encourage  architects  in  a 
course  so  profitable  to  the  employer,  who  thus 
gains  possession  of  the  complete  plans  and 
designs  of  three  architects  for  a little  more 
than  half  that  sum  which,  under  fair  conditions, 
would  be  due  for  one  set.  We  have  no  desire  to 
impute  any  unfair  intention  to  those  who 
issue  the  conditions,  who  very  likely  merely 
think  they  are  taking  the  usual  course. 
The  remedy  i3  in  the  hands  of  the  architects  if 
they  will  only  employ  it.  There  ought  to  be  a 
determined  stand  made  against  this  system  of 
calling  for  such  heavy  work  upon  mere  specula- 
tion from  members  of  a very  hard-worked  pro- 
fession. Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  good 
or  evil  of  the  competition  system  in  the  abstract, 
we  at  least  draw  a hard-and-fast  line  here, — 
that  tho  drawings  demanded  ought  to  be  limited 
to  so  many  only,  on  such  a scale  only,  as  are 
necessary  to  fairly  show  the  merits  of  the 
author’s  scheme  as  to  plan  and  design,  leaving 
details  for  af  ter-consideration.*  If  the  committee 
in  such  a case,  having  selected  the  best  design, 
have  any  reason  to  doubt  the  ability  of  its  author 
to  carry  out  the  work  practically  in  detail,  they 
need  not  have  bound  themselves  to  employ  him  ; 
if  the  premium  is  a fair  one,  and  the  drawings 
are  sketches  only,  he  is  paid  for  his  work  and 
there  is  an  end.  But  when  such  demands  are 
made  as  in  the  competition  referred  to  (which 
is  not  an  isolated  instance),  the  inevitable  result 
is  that  no  one  is  properly  paid  for  his  work ; the 
majority  get  nothing,  and  even  the  best  man  is 
taxed  heavily  for  tho  privilege  of  being  em- 
ployed. We  do  urge  upon  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  their  own  best  interests,  to  resist  in  a 
determined  manner  such  demands  upon  them. 
If  the  promulgators  of  competition  schemes  of 
such  an  exacting  nature  find  that  no  architect  of 
eminence  or  position  will  take  them  up,  they 
will  very  soon  be  driven  to  reason.  If  archi- 
tects, on  the  contrary,  will  go  on  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  victimised  in  this  kind  of  way,  we 
do  not  see  what  we  can  do  to  help  people  who 
are  bent  on  cutting  their  own  throats.  We 
have  given  them  our  advice  in  the  plainest 
terms,  and  can  only  hope  it  will  be  followed. 


The  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington, 

at  his  estate  at  Enville  Hall,  near  Stourbridge, 
keeps  a large  collection  of  valuable  plate, 
amongst  which  are  heirlooms  of  ancient  date, 
including  fourteen  pots  de  chambre  of  heavy 
solid  silver.  A recent  unsuccessful  burglarious 
attempt  upon  these  treasures  has  induced  his 
lordship  to  order  a strong  fire-and-burglar-proof 
room  to  be  built  at  Enville  for  their  future 
preservation. 


’ Except  in  cases  of  a limited  competition  by  invitation, 
and  when  a fair  remuneration  is  given  to  every  competitor, 


FRENCH  MEDIAEVAL  BUILDING  TRADI 


The  French  building  operatives  in  t 
thirteenth  century  were  generally  on  pie< 
work,  the  pay  being  sometimes  in  a lump  sr 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  job,  and  sometimes 
so  much  a yard.  The  proprietor,  where  t 
work  was  going  on,  found  the  materials  a 
scaffolding ; and,  indeed,  when  the  job  was 
long  one,  he  had  to  keep  in  order  the  tools 
the  workmen,  and  to  replace  them  if  damage 
In  some  notes  respecting  building  at  tho  Augi 
tinian  Convent,  which  lasted  from  August,  12£ 
to  February,  1300,  the  following  entries  occur:' 
“ Pro  fabricando  martellos,  pro  forge,”  and  all 
“ Pro  amendo  martellos  massonum.”  Paris  a: 
the  neighbourhood  abounded  in  build! 
materials.  Mention  is  made  of  the  quarries; 
Lourcines,  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel,  those 
Mureaux,  in  the  limestone  of  Charenton  le  Poi 
and  the  quarries  of  St.  Germain  des  Pri 
Timber  is  very  seldom  spoken  of,  though  ic 
record  of  the  works  at  the  Louvre  there  a 
directions  as  to  the  felling,  chopping,  and  squari 
eight  oaks  from  the  forest  of  Compi&gi 
which  were  brought  by  water  to  the  Louvre 
be  cut  up  into  planks.  No  wood  required,  ov 
for  royal  buildings,  was  allowed  to  be  tak 
from  the  forests,  except  from  certain  parts  whi 
wero  set  apart  for  cutting.  There  is  very  litl 
mention  made  of  any  apparatus  or  machine 
in  use  for  building  purposes.  What  there 
contains  a list  of  the  expenses  incurred; 
making  two  “engins,”  which  were  of  wood,  a 
took  147  days’  work  of  the  carpenters.  She 
were  also  built  to  keep  these  “ engins,”  whi 
in  all  probability  were  some  kind  of  crane,  a 
In  all  important  building  works,  the  a, 
tractor  was  bound  by  a penal  clause  in  case 
unsatisfactory  performance.  We  read  that  t 
master  masons  who  came  from  Paris  to  Troj 
to  erect  a rood-loft  for  that  cathedral  Wl 
obliged  to  execute  a bond  (for  which  i 
mother-in-law  of  one  of  them  went  guar  am 
to  the  Chapter,  of  400  francs,  to  be  paid  in  ci 
the  work  was  not  completed  to  their  likiil 
This  was  not  a very  extensive  caution  mon 
though  probably  in  those  days  it  may  have  • 
presented  a considerable  sum  for  a working-n 
to  risk.  Although,  in  the  parlance  of  the  trft 
there  were  two  distinct  occupations  of  man 
( lathomus ) and  stonecutter  ( scissor  lupidumm 
find  them  employed  indifferently  about  the  sa: 
kinds  of  work.  It  was  a stonecutter  that  ji 
bars  of  iron  in  the  great  tower  of  the  prisor^ 
Notre  Dame,  and  also  put  up  the.  gargoyl; 
while  it  was  a mason  who  was  engaged  in  layi 
down  stones  for  the  steps  from  the  episcot 
palace  to  the  Seine.  There  were  also  the  sto 
squarers  in  the  quarries,  the  lime-burners,  • 
mortar-makers,  and  the  artisans  who  fitted- 
tho  scaffolding  and  looked  after  tho  earthw 
of  the  foundations  and  the  ground  arout 
In  this  latter  work  women  were  employed 
“pour  faire  les  fondemenz  dedenz  term 
descombrer  la  place  et  la  pierre  choite  p 
viii0  lx  xix  jornees  de  perriers  et  de  ovriersii 
braz  et  xl  ix  jornees  de  femmes.”  (A  sim: 
instance  of  women  being  occupied  in  build  i 
work  occurs  in  tho  present  day  in  Germm 
where  they  are  employed  as  hod-women  [Ha  | 
langerinn]  at  the  rate  of  8|d.  or  9d.  per  dai 
As  for  the  workers  in  wood,  there  were  ofc 
penters,  sawyers,  panellers  or  wainscotters,  ll 
roofers.  Amongst  the  carpenters  proper  wtj 
those  who  devoted  themselves  more  to  furniti 
and  window  work,  and  these  were  cal 
“ Charpentiers-huchiers.”  There  was  no  saw 
by  machinery  in  those  days,  and  it  was  all  d 
by  hand.  The  coverers  or  roofers  were  dial:; 
guished  according  as  they  operated  with  that 
slate,  or  tile.  In  1399,  one  Jean  Judas,  a mawj 
was  Sued  by  the  provost  of  Paris  for  hav 
roofed  a house  with  tiles,  and  thus  infringednj 
rights  and  monopolies  of  the  roofers.  Tbi:  i 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  legali.'j 
trade  unionism  on  record.  As  often  as  not,  d 
building  operative  had  his  food  supplied  hin:l| 
the  place  where  he  was  working,  and,  indeed! 
not  unfrequently  had  quarters  provided  for  j > 
altogether  there.  One  Perrin  of  Origny  y 
ordered  by  the  court  to  finish  certain  worknfj 
which  he  was  engaged,  at  the  expense  of- 
keep.  “Condempnons  Perrin  d’Origny,  ma 
demourant  it  la  Pissote,  it  faire  et  parfairfflil 
et  soufisament  H ses  despens  de  bouche  cert  i 
ouvrages  de  maijonnerie  par  lui  commencesfi*! 
Nicholaz  Larcher.”  And  in  the  caso  of 
inquiry  into  a robbery  committed  at  the  A1 


* See  p.  93,  ante. 
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loisson  during  some  repairs,  one  of  the  car- 
'era  gave  evidence  that  he  had  been  working 
for  six  weeks,  and  that  he  also  had  his 
ling  at  the  Abbey.  The  French  mason  was 
Iirally  of  rather  a migratory  disposition,  and 
Ijiently  wandered  about  for  long  distances  in 
sh  of  work  ; and  when  the  building  opera- 
ih  were  of  an  important  nature,  it  was  not 
Hmmon  to  send  for  workmen  to  Paris.  We 

(seen  above  that  this  was  the  case,  when 
od-loft  was  being  erected  at  Troyes.  The 
ency  to  migration  of  masons  exists  to  the 
ant  day,  and  is  altogether  rather  a Continen- 
i eature.  Many  of  the  masons  in  Leipsic  and 
flr  German  cities  are  merely  birds  of  passage, 
rning  to  their  homeB  during  winter;  and 
masons  of  Milan  and  Padua  are  in  the  habit 
Bgularly  migrating  from  the  North  of  Italy 
Switzerland  and  the  South  of  France,  where 
r skilled  labour  is  highly  appreciated, 
le  pay  of  the  French  building  operative  in 
thirteenth  century  was  not  always  made  in 
Jey,  but  frequently  in  kind  as  well.  A con- 
t was  made  with  Mattieu  Lepetit  for  the 
ientry  of  the  gateway-tower  at  Beaufort- 
rallee  for  80  livres,  and  six  ells  of  good  cloth 
he  value  of  6 livres,  wherewith  to  make  a 
. In  addition  to  pay,  the  workmen  fre- 
ltly  received  presents  and  drink-money.  In 
place,  we  find  a present  of  23  pairs  of 
es  given  to  the  masons  (the  English  masons 
j-day  would  scarcely  appreciate  a pour  boire 
iat  form) ; at  other  times  wine  was  distributed 
le  carters  and  labourers  on  the  foundations, 
led,  it  was  not  the  thing  for  the  employer  or 
Dwner  of  the  house  even  to  go  near  the  scene 
uilding  without  distributing  a certain  amount 
backsheesh”;  so  that  those  who  grumble  at 
demands  made  upon  them  for  beer  by  the 
ish  woi'kman,  may  comfort  themselves  that 
evil  was  even  worse  600  years  ago  than  it  is 
. The  most  was  made  in  those  days  of  every 
3 special  occasion,  such  as  the  laying  the 
stone,  the  driving  of  the  first  nail,  putting 
le  keystone  of  the  arch, — they  were  all  ex- 
ed  to  be  commemorated  with  libations, 
ain  holidays,  too,  were  religiously  kept  in 
same  way.  Shrove  Tuesday  was  always 
ked  by  a good  dinner  given  to  all  the  work- 
, as  also  Ascension-day,  on  which  occasions 
chief  of  the  works  and  the  architect  were 
cted  to  preside.  At  the  close  of  the  job, 
iperative  had  to  render  to  the  clerk  of  the 
:s  a statement  of  his  accounts,  with  a certi- 
e from  the  architect  as  to  the  value  of  the 
z done  by  him.  The  cost  of  any  bad  work 
there  and  then  deducted  from  the  money 
g to  him,  and,  what  is  more,  he  had  to  give 
arantee  as  to  the  thoroughness  and  solidity 
Kb  performances  for  a certain  time.  In  one 

I it  is  stated  as  follows  : — “Pour  couvrir,  later 
barpente  dessus  de  treulle  pour  touz  cou- 
aens  par  Jehan  le  Platrier  lequel  la  doit 
ntir  de  couverture  jusques  & III  ans  en  bon 
It  would  not  be  a bad  thing  for  the 
ale  occupiers  of  London  suburbs  if  the  builders 
}he  present  day  could  be  made  to  give  the 

Ie  guarantee. 




8LBORN  UNION  INFIRMARY,  UPPER 
HOLLOWAY. 

IjHlS  building  is  situated  nearly  at  the  junc- 
of  Highgate-hill  and  Archway-road,  imme- 
ely  in  the  rear  of  the  Archway  Tavern, 
l)er  Holloway.  The  ground  along  the  whole 
«tage  falls  from  north  to  south  23  ft.,  and 
r|,  therefore,  somewhat  difficult  to  show  clearly 
i plan  the  mode  in  which  the  various  depart- 
;its  are  connected,  for  that  which  is  the 
ind  floor  at  the  upper  part  of  the  site 
pmes,  under  the  circumstances,  the  first 
r at  the  lower  portion.  The  front  entrance 
jding  is  also  necessarily  at  a different  level 
la  that  of  the  hospital  proper,  and  conse- 
atly,  in  order  to  reach  the  corridor,  which 
jiects  the  various  blocks  of  sick  wards,  it  is 
jssary  to  descend  by  a flight  of  steps  some 
below  the  level  of  the  entrance, 
he  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  arrangement 
his  building  is,  however,  the  planning  of  the 
, wards,  as  it  introduces  in  hospital  con- 
jjiction  a new  method  of  arranging  the  beds 
i windows.  This  arrangement  has  been 
pted  by  the  same  architect  in  wards  erected 
wo  London  workhouses  for  the  reception  of 
jd  and  infirm  paupers,  and  the  guardians  of 
iHolborn  Union  were  so  well  pleased  with 
10  wards  that  they  determined  to  build  their 
j'mary  wholly  on  the  same  plan.  This,  how- 


ever, was  objected  to  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  insisted  upon  the  erection  of  wards 
designed  upon  the  pavilion  principle.  After 
much  contention,  however,  a compromise  was 
effected,  and  the  buildings  have  consequently 
been  erected  half  on  the  one  plan  and  half  on  the 
other.  This  result  will,  perhaps,  be  beneficial, 
as  the  two  systems  can  be  tried  side  by  side. 

In  our  issue  of  the  11th  of  January  last  we 
gave  a description  of  the  Infirm  wards  of  St. 
Luke’s  workhouse,  and  as  those  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  building  now  under  consideration 
are  very  similar,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
capitulate their  details.  It  will,  however,  be 
seen  that  being  for  sick  inmatos,  a larger  cubic 
space  per  patient  has  been  requisite,  and  con- 
sequently the  wards  are  somewhat  larger,  and 
the  distance  apart  of  the  beds  is  also  greater. 
The  positions  of  the  water-closets  and  bath- 
rooms are  likewise  more  easy  of  access  to  the 
sick  inmates  of  the  wards,  being  situated  in 
towers  at  either  end,  but  cut  off  from  the  im- 
mediate proximity  of  the  wards  by  cross  venti- 
lated lobbies. 

The  shape  of  the  pavilion  wards  is  similar  to 
that  of  those  in  all  other  hospitals  lately  erected, 
but  some  novelties  of  construction  have  been  in- 
troduced. The  windows  are  made  as  casements 
nearly  reaching  the  flcor-level,  and  they  open  in 
such  manner  that  the  patients  lying  in  bed  may 
be  protected  from  draught.  These  casements 
are  so  constructed  as  to  render  them  when  shut 
more  nearly  airtight  than  the  ordinary  lifting 
sashes  ; but  in  order  to  meet  the  opinion  of  those 
who  prefer  the  lifting  sashes,  the  architect  has 
contrived  that  the  upper  part  of  the  window 
shall  open  in  this  fashion,  and  so  be  used  for 
additional  ventilation  whenever  the  weather 
will  so  permit.  The  fire-grates  that  stand  in 
the  centres  of  these  wards  are  also  of  novel  con- 
struction. They  consist  of  an  open  fire  at  front 
and  back,  and  the  flues  from  them  descend  and 
pass  right  and  left  under  the  floors  to  the  outer 
walls,  in  which  they  are  continued  to  the 
chimney-shafts  above  the  roof.  The  novelty  of 
their  construction,  however,  consists  in  the  sides, 
back,  and  top  of  the  fires  being  surrounded  by  a 
wrought-iron  casing  containing  water,  and  that 
at  the  sides  of  the  stove  there  are  two  upright 
coils  of  pipes  through  which  this  water  when 
heated  by  the  fire,  circulates.  Thus  the  whole 
of  the  products  of  combustion  are  utilised  for 
heating  purposes,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the 
water  cannot  attain  a temperature  higher  than 
212°  Fah.  the  iron  over  which  the  fire  passes 
cannot,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  air  body 
stoves,  be  so  heated  as  to  burn  the  air  impinging 
against  its  surface.  Another  advantage  offered 
by  this  plan  of  heating  is  that  a vase  on  the 
top  of  the  stove  contains  the  water  rising  from 
the  lower  part  when  it  is  expanded  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  that  this  water  being  warmed  a 
slight  vapour  arises  from  the  vase,  which  serves 
to  moisten  the  air  of  the  wards.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  also  to  add  that  a channel  runs 
under  the  floor  to  each  side  wall,  and  com- 
municates with  the  outer  air,  thus  forming  a 
passage  for  fresh  air  to  pass  from  the  outside 
round  the  stove  and  the  heated  coils  of  pipes 
into  the  room.  Stoves  with  descending  flues 
are  generally  found  to  “ smoke  ” when  the  flues 
get  cold  through  the  fires  being  neglected,  or 
from  their  being  let  out  during  the  night,  but 
this  difficulty  has  been  successfully  combated 
by  encasing  the  horizontal  iron  flue-pipe  in  sand 
as  it  passes  through  the  floor.  The  sand  retains 
the  heat  of  the  flue  for  many  hours,  and  it  is 
only  once,  therefore,  if  at  all,  and  then  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  that  the  flue  will  re- 
quire “ piloting.”  These  grates  are  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Potter  & Sons,  of  298, 
Oxford-street. 

The  ventilation  of  the  wards  is  effected  by 
purely  natural  means,  and  is  dependent,  there- 
fore, upon  the  simple  and  well-known  fact  that 
( cceteris  paribus ) heated  air  will  always  rise  to 
a point  higher  than  that  of  the  colder  air  sur- 
rounding it,  and  that  in  its  passage  it  will  carry 
with  it  deleterious  gases  which  would  otherwise, 
by  reason  of  their  greater  density,  remain  sta- 
tionary or  descend  to  the  floor  level. 

At  the  back  of  the  beds  there  are  skirting- 
boxes  with  panelled  fronts,  the  panels  imme- 
diately under  the  heads  of  the  beds  being  formed 
of  perforated  zinc  ; and  running  through  these 
boxes  are  4-in.  hot-water  heating-pipes,  which 
go  the  whole  length  of  the  wards.  There  are 
openings  in  the  wall  partially  covered  with  per- 
forated doors  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  from 
the  outside,  and  this  air,  passing  over  the  hot- 
water  pipes  and  becoming  warm,  will  be  emitted 


into  the  room  through  the  perforated  fronts  of 
the  skirting-boxes  and  immediately  under  the 
head  of  each  bed. 

The  ceilings  over  each  pair  of  beds  have  per- 
forated zinc  panels  running  the  whole  width  of 
the  wards,  and  covering  a channel  the  full  depth 
(12  in.)  of  the  floor ; each  of  these  channels 
communicates  with  a large  shaft  running  up  the 
wall  like  an  ordinary  chimney  - flue.  Now, 
returning  to  the  skirting  box,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  warmed  fresh  air 
will  pass  into  the  room  through  its  perforated 
front,  immediately  under  the  heads  of  the  beds, 
and  this  air  will  be  drawn  upwards,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  perforated  zinc  of  the  ceiling 
channels,  be  conveyed  by  the  upright  flues  and 
find  its  exit  at  their  terminations,  but  it  is 
obvious  also  that  the  air  in  thus  passing  up- 
wards from  the  skirting-box  to  the  ceiling  would 
encircle,  as  it  were,  the  space  surrounding  the 
head  of  the  sick  patient,  and  carry  with  it  his 
emanations,  and,  therefore,  each  pair  of  beds  is 
provided  with  its  own  separate  system  of  venti- 
lation, whilst  the  general  ventilation  of  the 
wards  is  supplemented  by  the  central  stoves 
previously  described,  and  by  the  twelve  upcast 
shafts  in  the  side  walls. 

We  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  actual  results 
of  these  arrangements  when  the  Infirmary  is 
occupied. 

The  buildings  are  connected  by  a corridor, 
10  ft.  wide,  and  on  either  side  of  this  corridor 
are  the  kitchens,  lifts,  store-rooms,  and  other 
administrative  offices.  In  the  centre  is  a 
narrow  tramway  running  the  full  length,  and 
thus  connecting  all  parts  with  the  lifts  that  are 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircases  leading 
to  the  various  blocks  of  wards.  The  laundry, 
mortuary,  coach-house,  and  like  offices,  are  all 
detached  from  the  main  buildings. 

The  total  accommodation  for  sick  patients  is 
624.  The  cost,  inclusive  of  all  engineering 
works,  boundary-walls,  and  fittings  and  fixtures 
of  every  description,  we  are  informed,  will  not 
exceed  80,000i.  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co. 
are  the  builders.  The  heating  and  engineering 
works,  cooking  apparatus,  lifts,  sanitary,  and 
gas  fittings,  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Benham  & Sons,  Messrs.  May,  Bros.,  Messrs. 
Potter  & Sons,  Messrs.  Jeal,  Bros.,  Messrs. 
Richardson  & Ellson,  and  Mr.  E.  Howard.  The 
blinds  are  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Janes  & 
Sons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell. 


THE  NEW  EAST  AND  WEST  INDIA 
DOCK-HOUSE,  BILLITER-STREET. 

The  foundation-stone  of  these  buildings  was 
laid  in  December,  1877,  by  Mr.  P.  Bosanquet, 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
On  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  place 
required  to  suit  the  various  offices,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  adopt  a style  of  architec- 
ture which  would  allow  of  free  treatment  with- 
out sacrificing  any  space  for  recessing  portions 
of  the  structure.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
architect  adopted  a modification  of  Venetian 
Gothic,  as  best  allowing  of  the  necessary  freedom 
of  detail  on  a flat  surface.  The  fronts  are  faced 
with  Box-ground  stone,  relieved  with  red  Mans- 
field stone  in  the  voussoirs  of  arches  and  over 
the  main  entrance.  The  whole  of  the  columns 
are  of  polished  red  Aberdeen  or  blue  Peterhead 
granite.  The  plinth  is  of  grey  Cornish  granite, 
with  tooth-axed  face.  The  bosses  are  princi- 
pally of  polished  red  and  blue  granite,  but  some 
of  the  groups  at  angle  are  of  various  coloured 
marbles. 

With  reference  to  the  interior,  the  top  floor 
consists  of  suites  of  apartments  for  the  officials, 
the  second  mezzanine  floor  being  devoted  for 
luncheon-rooms,  &c.  The  first  floor  will  be 
occupied  by  the  secretary.  Upon  the  same 
floor  is  the  court-room  for  holding  the  meetings 
of  directors  and  half-yearly  meetings.  The 
ceiling  is  panelled,  with  richly-carved  supports, 
representing  different  fruits  emblematical  of 
the  various  commercial  products  which  fill  the 
company’s  warehouses.  A massive  mantelpiece 
of  marble,  surmounted  by  a large  mirror, 
gives  a handsome  appearance  to  the  apartment, 
which  is  lighted  by  large  double  windows,  and 
from  the  ceiling  by  a gas  sunlight.  In  the  base- 
ment are  lavatories,  luncheon-rooms,  &c.  All 
the  principal  rooms  are  provided  with  open  fire- 
places, the  building  being  warmed  throughout 
by  Messrs.  Price  & Co.’s  plan  of  hot-air  flues. 
Messrs.  Merritt  & Ashby  are  the  builders.  The 
stone  and  wood  carving  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Bradford.  Mr.  Holloway  has  been  clerk  of 
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i,  and  the  whole  has  been  successfully 
id  out  under  the  direction  of  the  company’s 
,ect,  Mr.  A.  Manning. 


[SAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  TEPLITZ 
SPRINGS. 

iatastrophe  has  happened  in  the  valley  in 
i the  widely  celebrated  medicinal  baths  of 
;z  are  situated,  the  after-effects  of  which 
s at  first  feared  would  be  fatal  to  the 
noe  of  that  favourite  Bohemian  watering- 
as  such,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
sr  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  principal 
' of  the  old  Curort,  which  has  given  relief 
many  sufferers,  suddenly  disappeared, 
i is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  phe- 
lon  had  some  connexion  with  the  sudden 
ion  of  water  in  the  Dollingen  colliery 
Dux.  It  was  at  first  not  expected  that 
eological  commission  which  was  hastily 
oned  to  report  on  the  matter  would  be 
;o  do  any  practical  good.  Science,  it  was 
would  be  powerless,  even  if  the  Teplitz 
were  less  honeycombed  by  mines  than  it 
lly  is. 

i immediate  origin  of  the  catastrophe  is 
bed  to  be  due  to  irruption  of  water  in  the 
in  question.  The  first  sign  of  threatening 
r was  the  bursting  forth  of  a water-jet  of 
ickness  of  an  arm,  in  a seam  in  which  two 
a were  at  work.  A few  moments  after 
earn  was  burst  through,  tho  inrush  of 
barely  leaving  time  for  the  two  miners  to 
their  escape.  In  their  flight  they  were 
>o  give  warning  to  others,  but  the  water 
ith  such  rapidity  that  twenty-six  men,  out 
out  a hundred  employed,  were  drowned, 
ymmission  of  inquiry  which  arrived  on  the 
o investigate  the  causes  of  the  irruption 
’ound  that  the  water  has  penetrated  from 
I the  level  of  the  mine,  its  temperature 
I)  80°  F.)  being  confirmatory  of  this  view. 
) face  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  circumstance 
ho  inundation  has  extended  to  neighbour- 
ollieries  and  mines,  there  is  no  saying 
and  where  it  will  stop.  The  idea  of  fight- 
le  element  is  considered  hopeless;  there 
os  nothing  but  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
few  weeks  will  bring  forth.  A warm 
; in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dux,  the  so- 
Giants’  Spring,  disappeared  at  once  after 
ruption. 

importance  of  Teplitz  resting  almost  ex- 
ely  upon  its  medicinal  springs,  the  greatest 
irnation  naturally  seized  the  inhabitants, 
ver,  matters  are  not  so  bad  as  they  at  first 
1.  The  commission  charged  with  investi- 
| ' the  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
>!pal  spring,  with  a view  of  tranquillising 

Iiblic  mind,  have  issued  the  following  noti- 

?,  Undersigned  commission  announce  the  fact  that 
anal  spring  in  the  town  baths  has  sunk  in  the  course 
lay,  in  such  a mauner  that  it  does  no  longer  flow 
le  ‘ Lions'  Heads.’  Careful  examination  has  shown 
tough  the  spring  has  fallen  considerably,  it  has  not 
If  disappeared.  Tho  apprehension  which  has  seized 
t!  great  part  of  the  population,  and  which  goes  to  the 
hoi  affiriniug  that  the  spring  has  been  lost,  is  totally 
ded,  and  we  ask  the  inhabitants  not  to  lose  courage. 
llyn  council  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  which  will 
Jjly  lead  to  raising  the  spring  to  its  former  level, 
i the  ease,  hardly  probable,  that  the  spring  will  not 
measures  initiated  again  be  made  to  flow  from  the 
i.?-  ^ w’fl  stiff  remain  the  bathing-place 

world  it  always  has  been.  The  spring  may  be  reached 
aping  arrangements,  as  is  usual  at  other  miueral 
land  thus  brought  to  the  surface  in  such  a manner 
)|l  111  lje  s.uPpfie<l  with  thermal  water  without 

u ' ■ i 0 £'ve  n°tice  at  the  same  time  that  the  springs 
(oteinbad,  Sehlangonbad,  and  Neubad  are  perfectly 
1 and  have  undergone  no  change.” 

(Signatures.) 

•i order  to  understand  the  serious  conse- 
1 es  of  a disappearance  of  the  spring,  and 
- plain  the  panic  which  seized  upon  the  in- 
* lu^s  Teplitz,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  to 
a few  facts  with  regard  to  its  bathing 
Shshments.  . The  quantity  of  water  which 
- nncipal  spring  alone  supplies  is,  according 
Granville,  1,189,670  cubic  inches  in  au 
'■The  temperature  of  the  springs  is  113 3 
'9  F.  in  Teplitz,  and  101°  to  104°  F.  in 
'neighbouring  Schonau.  The  hot  springs 
bplitz  are  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  sup- 
';id  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  diseases  of 
; mints,  contracted  limbs,  old  wounds,  ob- 
'ie  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  paralytic  affec- 
*'  The  waters  have  been  used  almost 
,uvely  for  bathing;  recently  they  have  also 
l|t'ecommended  and  used  internally.  There 
[pout  ninety  bathing  establishments,  many 
jfoh  are  fine  buildings.  The  Austrian  and 
;ian  governments  have  military  hospitals 
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in  Teplitz.  Between  10,000  and  20,000  visitors, 
including  sometimes  imperial  and  royal  per- 
sonages, visit  Teplitz  in  the  autumn. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  disappearance  of 
medicinal  springs,  it  is  interesting  to  cite  a few 
cases  of  interruption  which  have  taken  place  at 
various  times  and  at  different  places.  The 
tradition  is  still  preserved  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Karlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  of  how,  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1755,  the  famous  spring  of 
that  town  suddenly  disappeared  for  six  hours. 
That  day  will  for  ever  be  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  of  Lisbon  as  the  most  awful 
catastrophe  that  can  well  befall  a city.  On 
the  same  day,  again,  that  the  great  earthquake 
took  place,  a new  spring  burst  forth  at  Baden, 
near  Vienna;  but  Teplitz  also  felt  its  effects. 
On  the  same  1st  of  November,  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  the  original  spring 
disappeared  for  a minute,  after  which  the  water, 
dyed  red,  burst  forth  again  with  a great  noise  and 
in  such  quantities  that  all  the  basins  overflowed. 
This  phenomenon  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  springs  of  the  neighbouring  Schonau, 
according  to  historians,  did  not  undergo  the 
slightest  change,  while  at  the  same  time  all  the 
springs  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  near  Fez 
and  Mequinez,  dried  up,  and  reappeared  at 
Tangiers  only  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours.  A more  modern  precedent  for  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  springs  happened  in  the  town 
of  Altwasser,  in  Prussian  Silesia.  This  bathing- 
place,  like  Teplitz,  is  situate  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  collieries,  and  one  day  the  principal 
artery,  the  Elise  spring,  began  to  run  more  and 
more  sparsely,  to  disappear  at  length  entirely. 
This  disappearance  was  not  preceded,  as  in  the 
case  of  Teplitz,  by  a mining  disaster  ; the  water 
having  probably  found  an  underground  escape. 

The  collieries  which  have  been  affected  by  the 
irruption  of  water  and  been  entirely  flooded 
are  the  following.  The  Dollingen  mine,  where 
the  original  irruption  took  place,  is  the  property 
of  a company  (the  Wamsdorfer  Bergbau-Aotien- 
Gesellschaft),  and  brought  to  bank,  in  1877, 
about  36,000  tons  of  coal.  The  Nelson  mine 
(the  owner  of  which  is  Mr.  William  Refeen)  pro- 
duced in  the  same  year  133,000  tons.  Inundated 
are  also: — The  Fortschritt  mine,  owners  Messrs. 
Jansenn  & Mayer,  produce  in  1877  about 
1-10,000  tons;  Victorin  mine,  owner  Mr.  Victorin, 
produce  75,000  tons ; and  the  Gisela  mine, 
owned  by  a company  (the  Duxer  Braunkohlen- 
Bergbaugesellschaft),  yearly  produce  about 
50,000  tons.  All  those  collieries  supply  the  Dux- 
Bodenbach  Railway  with  42  per  cent,  of  its 
traffic  ; and  should  the  inundation  also  extend 
to  the  Kreuzerhohung  mine  (which  in  1877  paid 
carriage  for  67,000  tons),  the  goods  traffic  of 
that  railway  would  be  reduced  by  half.  Six 
hundred  miners  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  disaster. 


WATER  FOR  OUTLYING  DISTRICTS. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  is  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  A. 
Brown,  Mr.  Whitwell,  and  Mr.  Ryder,  to  enable 
local  sanitary  authorities  to  supply  water  to 
their  respective  districts;  but  they  must  give 
due  notice  to  all  parties  interested,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers  of 
the  mills,  manufactories,  and  other  works  using 
the  water  of  any  stream,  for  a distance  of 
twenty  miles  below  the  point  at  which  the 
water  is  intended  to  be  taken. 

Section  52  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  is 
to  be  repealed.  It  makes  it  unlawful  for  a local 
authority  to  supply  their  district  with  water  if 
it  is  within  the  limits  of  supply  of  any  water 
company. 

If  any  part  of  the  district  of  a local  authority 
is  situated  within  the  limits  of  supply  of  a 
water  company,  the  authority  are  to  request  the 
company  to  supply  water  to  their  district,  the 
authority  paying  the  company  7 per  cent,  on 
the  outlay,  including  the  water-charge.  The 
company  may  supply  the  water  either  per 
house  or  in  bulk,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  If  in 
bulk  the  price  is  to  bo  stated.  If  the  two 
parties  do  not  agree  upon  the  price,  or  upon  the 
time  within  which  the  supply  shall  be  given,  or 
upon  the  quantity  to  be  supplied,  the  local 
authority  may  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  ; 
and  if  the  company  do  not  undertake  to  supply 
water  on  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  award  the 
local  authority  may  themselves  proceed  to 
effect  the  supply.  These  are  the  salient  points 
of  the  Bill  as  it  regards  water  supply. 

As  regards  the  making  and  maintaining  of 
sewers,  an  important  alteration  is  proposed  to 


be  made  in  the  principle  on  which  the  charges 
for  these  works  have  hitherto  been  made.  The 
charge  is  made  upon  the  district  generally, 
or  upon  a contributory  place  generally,  whether 
particular  premises  are  directly  benefited  or  not 
by  the  works.  The  alteration  proposed  in  the 
Bill  consists  in  making  the  charge  only  upon 
those  premises  which  are  within  a distance  of 
fifty  yards  from  a sewer  belonging  to  the  sanitary 
authority. 


THE  FLOODS  IN  BATTERSEA. 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  HOME  SECRETARY. 

The  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works 
have  resolved  to  memorialise  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in  reference  to  the  floods  at  Battersea. 
The  memorial  calls  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  serious  damage  to  property, 
and  injury  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
caused  by  the  repeated  flooding  of  houses  with 
sewage- water,  and  points  out  the  neglect  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  provide  a re- 
medy, although  they  undertook  to  do  so  so  long 
ago  as  November,  1877.  The  Home  Secretary 
is  asked  to  take  such  steps  in  the  matter  as  he 
may  deem  advisable.  The  District  Board  have 
also  agreed  to  take  counsel’s  opinion  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
compensation  to  the  persons  who  have  sustained 
damage.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Wandsworth 
Board,  when  the  above  proceedings  were  agreed 
upon,  Mr.  Tulley,  one  of  the  members,  said  that 
during  the  last  few  days  fresh  floods  had 
occurred,  and  people  were  being  drowned  out  of 
their  houses,  losing  their  health,  and  in  fact 
dying.  Mr.  Young,  another  member,  said  he 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  whose 
houses  were  periodically  inundated.  There  was 
often  2 ft.  of  water  in  his  breakfast-parlour, 
which  was  2 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  outside 
ground.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the 
chairman  explained  the  reason  of  the  delay  in 
providing  the  works  to  stop  the  flooding,  on  the 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  He 
said  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  been  in  nego- 
tiation with  Mr.  Denny  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site  for  a pumping-station,  and  the  delay  was 
entirely  owing  to  Mr.  Denny’s  unreasonable 
demands.  The  Metropolitan  Board  had,  however, 
served  notices  to  purchase  another  site.  This 
explanation  had  no  effect  on  the  District  Board, 
which  almost  unanimously  adopted  the  course 
above  indicated. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 


The  following  references  to  the  plans  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number  * will  further  explain 


the  appropriation  of  thi 

1.  Staircase  to  law  courts. 

2.  Staircase  to  courts. 

3.  Turnkeys’  lobby. 

4.  Staircase  to  court. 

5.  To  jury -room  and  gallery. 

6.  To  turnkeys. 

7.  Food-lift. 

8.  Coal-lift. 

9.  Staircase  to  gallery. 


various  parts  : — 

10.  Judge. 

11.  Cleric 

12.  Witnesses. 

13.  Witness-box  (engraved 

as  18  on  plan). 

14.  Jury. 

15.  Dock. 

16.  Magistrates. 

17.  Public. 


Sir, — In  looking  over  the  plan  of  these  build- 
ings, I could  not  but  notice  that  provision  for  a 
fire-engine  station  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
although  the  town  possesses  an  excellent  engine 
hitherto  stationed  at  the  old  town-hall.  It  is  a 
pity  that  architects  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
fail  to  see  the  importance  of  accommodating 
suitable  corporation  fire  departments,  and  I have 
often  thought  that  if  town  councils  would  take 
a greater  pride  in  their  brigades,  instead  of 
“snubbing”  them  and  keeping  them  iu  the 
background,  as  is  so  generally  done,  the  efficiency 
and  status  of  the  service  would  be  considerably 
raised.  The  Editor  of  the  “ Fireman.” 


Trade  Unions  and  the  Church. — A series 
of  three  conferences  has  been  arranged,  to  be 
held  in  the  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul’s-church- 
yard,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  March  1,  15,  and 
29,  at  three  p.m.,  on  the  following  subjeots  : — 
March  1.  “ How  far  is  over-production  a cause 
of  the  present  commercial  depression  ? ” 
March  15.  “ Organisation  of  Women’s  In- 
dustry.” March  29.  “Arbitration  and  Concilia- 
tion.” The  aim  of  these  conferences  is  to 
bring  together,  — • on  a friendly  footing  upon 
neutral  ground, — the  representatives  of  oppo- 
site opinions,  who  are  not  otherwise  likely  to 
meet. 

* See  pp.  205,  207,  208,  ante. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OP 
ARCHITECTS  IN  PARIS* 
Returning  again  to  Wednesday’s  proceedings, 
in  the  second  section,  “ l’Organisation  des 
Chantiers,” — the  education  of  working  men, — 
was  the  subject  taken  up.  M.  Lucas  read  a paper 
advocating  the  establishment  of  a technical 
school  of  apprenticeship  for  workmen  of  all 
classes,  instead  of  the  present  system,  whereby 
they  pick  up  their  information  as  best  they  can 
on  the  old  principle  of  apprenticeship.  M.  Lucas 
would  place  the  establishment  of  sack  schools 
under  the  management  of  committees,  which 
Bkould  consist  of  State  officials,  professional 
architects,  and  contractors,  and  the  schools 
should  be  established  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
of  the  provincial  town,  and  of  the  contractors 
who  take  their  employes  from  them. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  in  the 
Trocadero,  M.  Trelat,  director  of  the  Ecole 
Centrale  d’ Architecture,  delivered  an  address. 
The  Ecole  Centrale  is  a school  which  was  esta- 
blished in  1863  with  a view  of  giving  a more 
complete  education  to  architectural  students, 
and  where  they  would  be  obliged  to  attend  as 
regularly  as  if  in  a college  or  school,  instead  of 
being  left  free  to  follow  out  those  lectures  and 
courses  of  study  which  might  please  their 
fancies,  as  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  M. 
Treat’s  address,  which  was  extempore,  and 
lasted  nearly  an  hour,  was  full  of  eloquence, 
thought,  and  learning.  He  contrasted  the  aim 
of  the  architect  with  that  of  the  engineer. 
The  architect  has  three  conditions  to  fulfil, — he 
has  to  distribute,  to  form,  and  to  construct. 
When  we  examine  these  three  conditions,  we 
discover  the  great  difficulties  with  which  he  has 
to  contend,  for  these  conditions  are  absolutely 
contradictory  to  one  another.  It  is  for  the 
architect  to  create  the  greatest  harmony  he  can 
with  the  three.  When  the  plan,  elevation,  and 
sections  have  been  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  required,  then  the  artistic 
element  has  to  be  considered,  and  various 
changes  have  to  be  made  to  bring  the  former  to 
accord  with  the  latter.  Both  of  these  conditions, 
again,  may  require  attention  and  modification 
to  bring  them  in  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  construction.  We  constantly  see  buildings 
which  are  admirably  constructed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  stability,  their  economy,  and 
the  excellence  of  their  materials,  but  which  are 
incompatible  with  or  contradictory  to  beautiful 
forms.  There  is  no  style, — no  expression  in  them, 
and  yet  they  are  well  built.  What  is  it,  then,  which 
characterises  the  architect’s  special  mission? 
The  engineer  can  plan  and  calculate  the  strength 
of  materials  ; the  contractor  can  build  ; it  is  the 
architect’s  mission  to  unite  the  two  with  forms 
of  beauty  and  expression.  To  do  this  he  may, — 
he  must  sometimes, — sacrifice  a part  of  his  art ; 
but  if  he  once  allows  the  unity  of  his  design  to 
be  sacrificed,  he  sacrifices  his  especial  charac- 
teristic. Now,  what  is  the  engineer  ? He  is 
young,  but  he  is  at  present  the  conqueror.  The 
architect  is  as  old  as  the  world  : he  has  passed 
through  all  states  of  civilisation.  The  engi- 
neer is  quite  young : he  dates  only  from  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  has  only  two  condi- 
tions to  fulfil, — to  distribute  and  to  construct; 
he  has  to  arrange  the  distribution  of  his  building 
to  accord  with  its  proper  construction,  so  as  to 
combine  with  a minimum  of  material  em- 
ployed a minimum  of  stability.  With  form  he 
does  not  concern  himself,  — he  does  not 
know  what  it  is,  he  does  not  care.  There 
s no  question  of  unity  or  of  form  ; you  do  not 
find  it  in  the  work  of  the  engineer.  Take  a 
bridge  or  roof-truss,  or  a support, — it  matters 
not  what.  You  do  not  find  that  uniformity  of 
form,  that  beauty  of  expression,  to  which  as 
architects  you  are  bound  to  give  your  first 
attention.  M.  Trelat  then  pointed  out  that  the 
education  required  by  an  engineer  was  quite 
different  from  that  which  the  architect  should 
possess.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  ; life  would 
not  be  sufficiently  long  to  allow  architects  to 
make  those  careful  and  elaborate  calculations 
of  the  force  and  resistance  of  matter, — that 
study  of  the  minimum  of  material  to  produce 
the  minimum  of  stability.  From  the  day  when 
you  require  an  architect  to  make  calculations  of 
the  stabilities  and  resistances  required  for  each 
of  the  materials  used  in  building,  ho  will  no 
longer  be  an  architect;, — the  artistic  element 
will  be  dead ; there  will  remain  only  the  engi- 
neer. Whilst  demanding,  however,  before  all, 
an  artistic  education  for  the  architect,  M.  Trelat 

* By  Mr.  It.  Pken6  Spiers.  Read  before  the  Architec- 
tural Association  on  the  14th  ult.  (See  p.  197,  ant *.) 


contended  that  other  studies  should  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  it.  These  should  be  of  two  kinds ; 
first,  the  sciences, — physics, chemistry,  geology; 
and  then  the  results  of  technical  experience. 
M.  Trelat,  therefore,  reserved  for  the  last  his 
advice  to  take  up  those  special  studies  for 
which  he  founded  his  school.  At  the  time  when 
the  lecturer  studied  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts, 
students  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  through 
their  course  of  construction  in  the  first  year, 
in  order  to  be  free  to  pass  on  to  the  artistic 
designs.  Their  notions,  however,  of  architectural 
construction  were  too  theoretical  to  bo  of  much 
value,  and  they  managed  to  copy  all  they  wanted 
from  other  men’s  work,  and  from  books,  without 
understanding  it.  Consequently,  they  soon 
forgot  what  they  had  learnt,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  their  designs  suffered  in  consequence. 
It  was  to  remedy  this  that  M.  Trelat  established 
his  school, — to  insist  upon  a better  groundwork 
of  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  economy  of  construction. 
There  wa3  a large  staff  of  professors,  and 
periodical  examinations  were  held.  Three 
years,  however,  with  so  many  different  courses 
of  study,  were  insufficient  for  the  student  to 
acquire  any  great  proficiency  in  artistic  design, 
and  as  a rule  I believe  most  of  the  students 
entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  afterwai’ds, 
but  with  a sounder  elementary  education  than 
they  would  have  acquired  had  they  only  taken 
up  the  courses  in  the  latter. 

On  Thursday,  August  1,  there  was  an  excur- 
sion to  Rheims.* 

On  Friday,  August  2,  at  the  morning  meeting 
held  in  the  Tuileries,  the  question  of  competi- 
tions was  discussed.  I was  not  present,  being 
in  the  other  section.  The  result  of  the  discus- 
sion, in  the  form  of  two  resolutions,  was,  how- 
ever, brought  before  the  meeting  at  the  Troca- 
dero at  one  p.m.  in  the  afternoon.  The  resolu- 
tions were  as  follow  : — 

1.  “That  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  be  requested  to 
re-organise  the  system  of  public  competitions  through- 
out France,  and  to  place  them  on  a basis  which  would  give 
satisfaction  to  the  interests  of  artists,  the  common  welfare, 
and  the  requirements  of  state  administration. 

2.  That  the  basis  should  consist  of  a series  of  rules 
defining  the  drawing  up  of  a programme  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  a jury  consisting  of  architects,  instead  of  leaving 
the  selection  and  judgment  to  the  prefects  and  mayors.” 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  expressed  the  opinion  that 
as  the  Congress  was  an  international  one,  it 
would  not  be  asking  too  much  that  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  modified  so  that  they  would  be 
applicable  in  other  countries.  He  doubted 
whether  even  in  France  (where  the  centralisa- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
gave  the  latter  jurisdiction  in  all  the  provinces) 
the  prefects  and  mayors  would  be  inclined  to 
give  up  their  power  and  rights  of  selection,  espe- 
cially  when  it  was  the  money  of  their  own  pro- 
vincial towns  which  was  about  to  be  spent.  He 
laid  before  the  meeting  a copy  of  the  Institute 
rules  on  competitions,  in  which,  he  pointed  out, 
the  utmost  demand  was  that  an  assessor  (who 
should  be  an  architect  by  profession)  should  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  programme  and  assist 
the  municipal  authorities  io  their  decision. 

Senor  Belmas  and  Herr  Klein,  the  delegates 
from  Spain  and  Denmark  respectively,  urged 
upon  the  meeting  the  advisability  of  laying 
down  some  more  definite  regulations,  and 
deplored  the  mismanagement  of  competitions. 

M.  Strokm,  the  delegate  from  Russia,  con- 
tended that  architects  should  always  be  placed 
on  the  committee  of  adjudicature;  and  that 
competitors  ought  to  be  allowed  to  appear 
before  the  committee,  not  only  to  explain  their 
own  designs,  but  to  criticise  those  of  the  other 
competitors  (!). 

M.  Dognee,  the  president  of  the  Belgian 
Academy,  then  delivered  an  impassioned  and 
eloquent  extempore  address  on  the  Lebanon, 
Damascus,  and  Baal'oec.  It  possessed  no  archi- 
tectural interest,  and  therefore  I do  not  propose 
to  give  any  resumd  of  it. 

On  Saturday,  in  the  Tuileries,  in  the  Second 
Section,  M.  Sedille  read  a communication  from 
the  Commander  Da  Silva,  architect,  of  Lisbon, 
president  of  the  Architectural  Society  there, 
giving  an  account  of  the  cathedral  of  Batalha 
and  its  late  restoration.  M.  Sedille,  who  had 
been  asked  by  M.  Da  Silva  to  read  this  paper, 
and  had  lately  visited  Portugal,  gavo  a general 
description  of  some  of  the  towns  he  passed 
through,  and  which  were  but  rarely  visited  by 
strangers, — Crato,  Avrantes,  and  Santarun  on 
the  Spanish  frontier.  Lisbon,  of  which  two- 
thirds  were  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in 
1755,  has  sprung  up  again,  being  rebuilt  in  a 

* Described  in  vcl.  xxxvi.,  p.  820. 


rich  rococo  style,  not  wanting  in  picturesque 
and  effect.  The  conveut  of  Belem,  portioi 
whioh  were  reproduced  by  M.  Pascal  to  i 
the  frontispiece  or  entrance  to  the  Portug 
Court  in  the  International  Exhibition ; C 
d’Orena,  where  there  is  an  interesting  cht 
half  buried  ; Oviedo,  a town  which  Btill  ret 
its  Mediaeval  character ; Alcobassa,  where  t 
is  a celebrated  convent,  with  accommodi 
for  999  monks,  were  also  described.  ' i 
Nervil,  an  English  architect  who  travelle 
1789  in  Portugal,  was  astonished  to  find 
there  were  more  barrels  of  wine  in  the  mag 
cent  cellars  of  this  convent  than  there  ’ 
books  in  the  library.  This  same  Nervil  • 
lished  a book  on  the  convent  of  Batalha,  w 
is  specially  interesting  to  ns  because  he 
sidered  that  the  architect  must  have  bee 
Englishman,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  b 
ing  to  some  of  our  cathedrals,  notably 
cheBter.  It  was  built  towards  the  end  o! 
fourteenth  century  by  King  John  I.,  of  Cas 
who  is  known  to  have  imported  a large  nui 
of  architects  of  all  countries,  being  desiroi 
constructing  a building  which  should  bo  wit 
a rival.  The  building  has  just  been  restore 
the  Chevalier  Santos  Pereira. 

The  concluding  meeting  was  held  attheT) 
dero  in  the  afternoon  at  one  p.m.,  when  the  < 
was  taken  by  M.  Guillaume,  Member  of  the  I 
tute  of  France,  and  Director  of  the  Ecole 
Beaux  Arts,  who  gave  a resume  of  the  work 
by  the  Congress,  and  then  proceeded  to  distr: 
the  medals  and  prizes  given  by  the  So 
Centrale  des  Architectes;  and  here  : 
necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  ( 
rewards.  The  large  number  of  prizes  give 
the  Academy  of  France  and  at  the  Ecol 
Beaux  Arts, — prizes  which  commence  wit 
Grand  Prix,  which  is  worth  1,000£.,  anc 
with  bronze  medals, — renders  it  unnecei 
that  the  Societe  Centrale  (which  to  a ce 
extent  represents  the  Institute)  should  hoh 
further  competitions  or  give  prizes  to  be  > 
peced  for  by  students.  It  is  possible  for  t 
however,  to  take  np  another  field, — whio 
the  way,  is  entirely  neglected  in  England,  e 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Gold  Medal, — a 
give  rewards  for  executed  works.  This  i 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a very  difficult; 
and  one  which  might  lead  to  invidious  di, 
tions.  It  is  now  five  years,  however,  sincecl 
rewards  have  been  instituted,  and  so  fal 
could  ascertain  there  seems  to  have  been  i 
feeling  or  jealousy  created,  the  justice  ci 
decision  in  each  year  being  always  accord] 
There  are  two  classes  of  prizes, — those  gid 
architects  for  the  best  specimens  of  doij 
architecture  erected  within  a certain  num  ; 
years  (five,  I believe),  and  those  given  to  a 
men  employed  in  the  building  trade  a i 
manufacturers  of  special  wares  used  by  ; 
tects.  I am  unable  to  describe  to  yo\t 
special  machinery  by  which  the  award  ci, 
medal  is  arrived  at.  There  is,  I believe,  a. 
mittee,  which  places  itself  in  communiif 
with  all  the  provincial  societies,  and  askslj 
to  submit  the  names  of  architects  who  mayi! 
by  their  works,  distinguished  themselvesi 
ciently  to  be  competitors  for  these  rewards 
Paris  a personal  inspection  of  the  bui  , 
would  be  possible ; from  the  provinces,  ] | 
graphs,  probably,  are  forthcoming.  The  re  i 
to  contractors  and  workmen  are  given) 
similar  inquiry,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  arc!  i 
of  Paris  and  the  provinces  are  request)! 
report  to  the  committee-of-the-rewards  <■' 
SocitSte  Centrale  the  names  of  any  contrn' 
or  workmen  who  have  executed  work  4, 
their  orders  of  such  merit  as  to  be  v i 
of  special  notice.  It  must  be  remenrii 
that  the  “ contractors  ” here  spoken  of  ail 
the  capitalists  and  speculators  of  cur  con 
but  the  actual  workers  themselves, — thell 
pendent  foremen  of  each  trade.  The  com •»> 
deliberate  carefully  on  the  reports  subr  t 
and  then  make  their  choice,  which  has:1; 
approved  of  by  the  council  of  the  socieit 
will  j ust  run  through  the  principal  re  1 
which  were  given  this  year,  stating,  w 
can,  the  reasons,  which  will  explain  the  a1! 
more  clearly.  MM.  Henri  Blondel  and  C f 
Delalande,  architects,  in  Paris,  and  M.  C ( 
architect,  at  Rheims,  were  awarded  medt:! 
their  executed  designs  of  domestic  worl  i 
Henri  Revoil  was  awarded  a medal  for  a ‘ 
portantwork  on  the  Romanesque  architect, 
the  South  of  France,  known,  possibly,  tc  j 
of  j on.  M.  Metz,  architecte-expert,  re 
a medal  “ for  valuable  assistance  rende  ‘i 
the  courts  of  justice”;  and  to  M.  H 
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■urge  medal  in  bronze  of  the  Societe  Cen- 
was  awarded  for  his  archaeological  exca- 
VQS  in  the  Island  of  Delos.  I observed 
Ijliow  that  the  number  of  rewards  given  by 
plcole  des  Beaux  Arts  precluded  the  neces- 
gLf  awarding  any  more  there.  The  Societe 
(;-ale,  however,  desiring  to  show  its  interest 
iftie  several  educational  establishments  in 
o!  connected  with  architecture,  gives  a medal 
03  student  who  within  the  year  has  received 
greatest  number  of  prizes  and  medals  at 
ijlicole  des  Beaux  Arts  ; to  the  ficole  National 
jkrts  Decoratifs  (formerly  the  ficole  de 
Uln  et  do  Mathematique),  the  society  gives 
lldal  to  the  student  who  has  carried  off  the 

It  prix  for  ornamental  design.  To  a member 
o Societe  Centrale  des  Onvriers  Macjon  ot 
mrs  des  Pierres  (the  Working  Masons’  and 
•.cutters’  Society),  and  to  M.  Dutheil,  stone- 
n and  piqueur  (setter-out  of  masonry?), 
passed  a brilliant  practical  examination  in 
atomy,  a silver  medal  was  awarded ; and 
£ Durnain,  stonemason,  a bronze  medal, 
last  medal  is  one  of  a series  which  since 
have  been  offered  each  year  for  the  best 
in  masonry,  in  ironwork,  carpentry, 
ry,  the  covering  of  roofs,  plumbing,  venti- 
i,  and  warming,  &c.  The  next  medal  was 
cled  to  M.  Delhormel,  aged  73,  who  in  1829 
ed  the  service  of  the  contractors  for  the 
ration  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  and  who  for 
■ five  years  has  been  the  foreman  of 
ns  employed  in  Betting  the  stonework  at 
sathedral,  having  been  especially  selected 
is  exactitude,  his  intelligence,  and  his  up- 
oharacter  by  the  various  architects  who 
been  from  time  to  time  the  superintendents 
3 work  done  there.  To  M.  Bauet,  described 
jood  builder”  (not  contractor),  was  awarded 
next  medal.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that 
i the  great  demolitions  were  commenced  in 
i about  thirty  years  ago,  ho  was  employed 
3 work,  being  allowed  to  sell  for  his  own 
it  the  materials  pulled  down,  that  being 
sward  for  his  labour.  Finding  his  binijicc 
too  groat,  after  deducting  what  he  thought 
i fair  remuneration  for  his  services  and 
10  offered  the  remaiudor  to  the  municipality, 
finding  that  there  was  really  a considerable 
j in  the  undertaking,  since  that  period  have 
up  to  auction  the  privilege  of  demolition, 
is  chief  foreman  was  also  awarded  a bronze 
il.  To  M.  Baudet,  civil  engineer  and  con- 
tor  of  ironwork,  who  carried  out  the  iron 
iruction  of  the  roof  of  the  National  Library 
ither  public  buildings,  and  various  gates 
grilles  of  great  importance  and  beauty,  was 
■ded  a silver  medal,  and  to  his  pupil  and 
foreman  a bronze  medal  ; to  M.  Meril, 
or  of  wrought  ironwork,  a silver  medal,  and 
is  chief  foreman  a bronze  medal ; to  M. 

Iard,  working  joiner,  and  the  executor  of  the 
bishop’s  throne  at  St.  John  of  Lyons,  the 
it  of  the  church  of  St.  Nigra  in  the  same 
i,  and  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  joinery  in 
jiown-hall,  a silver  medal ; to  MM.  Geneste 
U Herscber,  civil  engineers,  and  manufac- 
rirsand  patentees  of  ventilation  and  warming 
Ujiratus  used  in  the  Trocadero,  the  new  Hdtel 
,rille,  and  elsewhere,  silver  medals ; and  to 
i»jr  foreman,  Signor  Ferrari,  an  Italian,  a 
u!ize  medal.  Any  one  of  you  who  may  have 
Red  the  Palace  of  Versailles  will  remember 
i>j  magnificence  of  the  lead  cresting  which 
biounts  the  chapel  roof  and  other  parts  of 
1.:  palace.  This  has  lately  been  restored 
:’3r  the  superintendence  of  my  former  pro- 
upr  and  principal,  M.  Questel,  the  architect 
*jhe  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  to  the  chief 
i ;nber  and  his  foreman  were  awarded  a silver 
if]  bronze  medal  respectively.  Two  other 
trials,  given  to  M.  Parvillee  and  M.  Leibnitz, 
I : manufacturers  of  that  wonderful  glazed 
J;a-cotta  work  which  was  used  in  the 
:‘.)ration  of  the  two  porticos  or  loges 
the  centre  of  the  Exhibition  buildings, 
deluded  the  list  of  awards.  It  must  be  re- 
'‘  nbered  that  it  is  the  custom  in  France  to 
1 'ust  the  different  trades  of  a building  to  a 
Baalist  in  each  trade.  This,  of  course,  in- 
i'ises  the  labour  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
; hitect ; but  it  has  a counter  advantage  : the 
- lualist-contractor,  who  has  been,  and  in  many 
Ibis  is  still,  the  actual  worker  on  the  building, 
w the  whole  subject  at  his  fingers’  ends.  If 
want  to  develope  or  increase  the  material 
mloyed  in  one  part  of  the  building,  he  can 
ht  out  where  you  can  economise  in  another 
bit ; and  as  regards  the  actual  cost,  he  is  able 
Mxecute  the  work  for  much  less  than  would 
lisfy  a general  contractor,  being  content  with 


a small  profit,  and  being  able  to  calculate  with 
greater  nicety  the  actual  cost  to  himself.  Beyond 
this  he  takes  a greater  interest  in  the  work  than 
any  general  contractor  can  do  ; it  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  so  many  hours  per  day,  and  overtime  if 
you  can  get  it  ; his  heart  is  in  the  work,  and 
his  desire  is,  not  to  make  the  most  out  of  the 
job,  but  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the  architect 
who  employs  him.  I am  informed  by  one  of 
my  friends,  who  has  the  largest  private  practice 
in  Paris,  that  none  of  his  buildings  are  put  up 
to  competition  ; he  chooses  his  own  contractors, 
who  have  worked  with  him  for  years,  and  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  his  work. 
With  such  a class  of  men  working  under  you 
the  object  of  the  Societe  Centrale  in  giving  the 
prizes  mentioned  is  more  easy  of  explanation; 
and  its  success  since  the  establishment  of  the 
rewards  has  quite  justified  the  expectations  and 
the  desires  of  those  who  instituted  it. 

Following  on  the  presentation  of  the  prizes  was 
the  last  address  given  by  M.  Desjardins,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  Campagna  of 
Rome, — an  address  full  of  poetical  allusions  to 
the  cities  of  Roman  antiquity,  but  without  any 
special  architectural  character  to  warrant  my 
detaining  you  upon  it. 

The  whole  proceedings  were  terminated  by  a 
banquet  given  in  the  Grand  H6tel,  followed  by 
a concert. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  Conference,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  I do  not  think  that  much 
was  arrived  at  beyond  the  fact  that  a congress 
of  this  kind,  which  has  to  deal  with  subjects  of 
extreme  variety,  which  brings  together,  in  mauy 
cases  for  the  first  time,  a number  of  architects 
from  the  provinces  and  abroad,  all  with  their 
own  particular  views  and  predilections,  requires 
a very  great  amount  of  preliminary  work, — 
work  which  can  only  be  carried  out  by  a number 
of  sub-committes  working  for  months  before- 
hand, and  even  then  with  the  tradition  of  former 
work  done.  Hero  in  London,  at  the  Biennial 
Conference,  it  is  the  custom  to  appoint  sub- 
committees. (each  with  its  own  secretary)  to 
take  charge  of  the  several  subjects  to  be  treated, 
to  require  all  papers  and  essays  to  be  sent  up  in 
advance,  to  send  out  lists  of  questions  to  bo 
answered,  to  appoint  chairmen  to  preside  over 
the  different  meetings, — in  fact,  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  system  and  order  before  the  Congress 
commences.  At  the  International  Congress  in 
Paris,  scarcely  the  titles  of  the  subjects  were 
known  before  the  meeting,  and  each  reader  com- 
menced his  discourse  with  an  apology  for  what 
was  called  the  “ tyranny  of  the  title.”  Except- 
ing at  the  first  and  last  meetings  at  the  Tro- 
cadero,  none  of  the  chairmen  or  the  officers  at 
the  high  table  were  chosen  till  the  meeting  took 
place,  and  then  half  an  hour  was  lost  in  the 
operation.  The  resolutions  were  not  formulated 
in  advance  ; in  some  cases  were  scarcely  put  in 
a definite  form  to  the  meeting.  No  committees 
were  appointed  to  continue  the  work,  and  one’s 
only  astonishment  is  that  so  much  was  got 
through  ; that  so  many  excellent  addresses  of  a 
vory  high  intellectual  order,  though,  perhaps, 
too  theoretical,  were  given ; and  last,  but  not 
least,  that  so  much  interest  and  sympathy  were 
awakened,  from  first  to  last,  in  those  who  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  I caunot  terminate  this 
address  without  expressing  my  personal  obliga- 
tion to  M.  Lucas,  the  hon.  sec.,  who,  almost  un- 
aided, controlled  the  whole  work  of  the  Congress 
throughout,  from  its  commencement  to  its  ter- 
mination, and  gave  me,  as  your  representative, 
all  the  documents  which  it  was  necessary  I 
should  have. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  L.  C.  ltiddett  said  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Phene  Spiers 
for  the  interesting  account  he  had  given  of  the 
Paris  conference.  He  had  been  very  much  struck 
by  the  absence  of  business-like  procedure  which 
seemed  to  have  characterised  the  gatfiering.  In 
England  he  thought  the  congress  would  have 
been  carried  out  with  much  greater  order  and 
method.  Few  meetings  of  any  bodies  of  men 
were  better  managed  than  those  of  the  two  archi- 
tectural societies  in  London,  and  their  members 
must  necessarily  receive  benefit  by  the  know- 
ledge they  gained  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
meetings.  He  had  also  been  very  much  struck 
with  Mr.  Spiers’s  statement  that  iu  France,  as  in 
England,  there  was  great  rivalry,  if  not  actual 
conflict,  between  architects  and  engineers.  He 
trusted  that,  as  time  went  on,  all  antagonism 
between  the  two  professions  would  cease  to 
exist, — not  only  so,  but  that  a perfect  alliauce 

I would  be  cemented  between  them.  As  to  clerks  I 
of  works,  he  thought  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ^ 


wondered  at  that  some  members  of  the  Paris 
Congress  had  expressed  surprise  at  the  exist- 
ence of  such  functionaries.  He  thought  the 
position  of  a clerk  of  works  in  this  country 
most  anomalous.  Instead  of  being  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  men  who  possessed  a good 
general  knowledge  of  architecture,  he  was  gene- 
rally chosen  because  he  happened  to  be  a “smart” 
man  in  some  one  branch  of  the  building  trade. 
There  were  many  notable  exceptions,  but  he 
(Mr.  Riddett)  did  not  think  that,  as  a general 
thing,  architects  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
clerks  of  works.  He  thought  the  architectural 
profession  ought  to  aim  at  the  adoption  of  the 
custom  in  vogue  amongst  engineers,  and  just  as 
in  that  profession  there  were  resident  engineers, 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  chief  engi- 
neer on  all  important  works,  so  ought  the  archi- 
tects to  appoint  the  younger  members  of  their 
profession  to  be  resident  architects  on  the  works, 
thus  dispensing  with  clerks  of  works.  Such 
a change  of  practice  would  be  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  that  the  first  thing  that  struck  him 
with  reference  to  the  Paris  congress  was  that 
it  was  perhaps  a matter  for  congratulation  that 
they  did  not  manage  everything  better  in  France, 
— at  any  rate,  we  managed  our  architectural 
congresses  equally  well,  for  in  both  countries 
such  gatherings  seemed  to  result  in  little  else 
but  talk.  Perhaps,  however,  it  were  unjust  to 
compare  our  English  conferences  with  the  one 
held  in  Paris  last  year,  because  in  this  country 
we  had  never  attempted  to  hold  an  international 
congress  of  architects.  In  connexion  with  the 
rivalry  between  architects  and  engineers,  the 
groat  necessity  of  the  times  for  architects 
was  the  bestowal  of  increased  study  in 
meeting  modern  requirements.  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  he  thought,  that  a consider- 
able influeuce  for  evil  had  been  exerted 
upon  the  architectural  profession  by  the  very 
large  amount  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which 
had  been  in  progress  since  the  Gothic  revival 
started  into  being;  and  he  was,  therefore,  glad 
to  see  that  there  was  now  a tendency,  in  archi- 
tectural writing,  in  favour  of  students  being 
diverted  from  the  too-exclusivo  study  of  antique 
or  old  architecture  to  the  solution  of  modern 
problems  in  architectural  design.  It  was,  he 
thought,  desirable  that  Btudents  should  be  sent 
abroad,  not  only  to  study  old  buildings,  but  to 
observe  the  way  in  which  modern  requirements 
had  been  met  in  the  various  public  and  muni- 
cipal buildings  of  Germany  and  other  countries. 

The  President  (Mr.  Florence),  in  closing  the 
discussion,  said  that,  as  one  of  the  delegates 
from  the  Association  to  the  Paris  congress,  he 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  with  which 
Mr.  Phene  Spiers  had  entered  into  the  work  of 
the  Congress.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, he  had  expected  to  find  them  con- 
ducted with  more  order  and  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  detail  than  actually  prevailed.  Certainly 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  congress  was  very  well 
arranged;  the  general  divisions  were  good,  and 
these  were  again  very  carefully  divided  into 
sections  ; but  apparently  sufficent  care  was  not 
taken  in  allotting  the  proper  work  to  the  respec- 
tive sections.  In  reference  to  the  paper  by 
M.  Charles  Lucas  on  establishments  for  the 
technical  education  of  workmen,  it  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  contained  a description  of 
the  municipal  school  of  industry  at  Reims, 
of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the  Builder 
about  the  same  time.*  On  the  whole,  bethought 
the  Congress  was  very  successful,  and  in  his 
opinion  it  contrasted  favourably  with  the  archi- 
tectural conferences  held  in  London  of  late 
years.  All  the  subjects  discussed  were  of  great 
importance,  either  practically  or  theoretically, 
and  had  a distinct  bearing  on  the  needs  of 
the  profession.  He  did  not  think  the  same 
thing  could  be  said  of  all  our  conferences, 
where  many  of  the  papers  read  were  not 
so  appropriate  or  so  specially  noteworthy 
as  to  be  discussed  by  the  Conference : they 
could  have  been  equally  well,  and  perhaps 
better,  discussed  at  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Institute.  As  to  the  mode  in  which 
building  work  was  carried  out  iu  France, 
although  subdivision  into  trades  gavo  the  archi- 
tect more  trouble,  the  work  was  certainly  done 
better  than  under  the  general  contract  system  ; 
and  iu  this  connexion  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  if  more  freedom  were  left  to  architects 
in  England  to  exclude  certain  branches  of  the 
work  from  the  contract,  and  to  get  it  done  by 

specialists  under  his  own  superintendence. 

* Vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  814. 
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The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  in  replying,  said  he  had 
forgotten  to  mention  that  French  building 
contracts  were  based  on  schedules  of  prices, 
the  contract  being  taken  by  the  builder  at  so 
much  per  cent,  above  or  below  the  schedule 
prices.  Paris,  of  course,  had  its  own  schedule, 
and  all  the  provincial  towns  had  theirs.  These 
schedules  of  prices,  of  course,  varied  with  the 
localities  according  to  cost  of  materials  and 
labour,  and  a Parisian  architect,  having  to  erect 
a building,  6ay,  in  Bordeaux,  could  readily  deter- 
mine its  approximate  cost  by  reference  to  the 
schedule  of  prices  authorised  by  the  munici- 
pality of  that  town. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE 

PROPOSED  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY 
ALONG  WHITECHAPEL. 

The  railway  under  Whitechapel  to  join  the 
East  London  line,  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan 
and  Metropolitan  District  Companies,  in  connexion 
with  the  Inner  Circle  completion  project,  is  to 
be  strongly  opposed  by  the  local  authorities  at 
the  East  End.  At  a special  meeting  of  the 
Whitechapel  Yestry  which  has  just  been  held 
on  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  to  oppose  the  Bill 
in  Parliament,  and  to  petition  against  the  pre- 
amble, and  also  against  the  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  appear  by  counsel  before  the  committee 
for  that  purpose.  The  petition  which  is  to  be 
presented  against  the  Bill  refers  at  length  to  the 
proposals  of  the  promoters,  and  sets  forth  that 
its  effect  would  be  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
trade  of  Whitechapel,  and  thus  to  cause  great 
loss  to  the  inhabitants  during  the  construction 
of  the  line,  besides  reduciug  the  rateable  value 
of  the  parish.  The  petition  further  denies  the 
necessity  for  the  line,  seeing  that  there  is  a 
railway  from  Fenchurch-street  to  Bow,  and  also 
from  Liverpool-street  to  Bow,  in  addition  to  a 
double  line  of  tramway  along  the  main  thorough- 
fare. It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Bill  is  defective 
in  engineering  respects,  and  ill-devised,  and  that 
there  are  no  clauses  offering  sufficient  protection 
to  the  existing  interests  that  would  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  works.  The  trustees  of  the 
parish  of  Whitechapel  have  agreed  to  join  the 
Yestry  in  opposing  the  Bill. 


OBITUARY. 

ME.  PETER  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  M.A. 

We  have  received,  with  great  regret,  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which 
occurred  quite  suddenly  at  his  residence,  Wands- 
worth-common, on  Thursday,  the  20th  ult.  The 
deceased  was  a native  of  Norwich,  born  in  1809, 
and,  entering  at  Cambridge,  took  his  degree  in 
1830,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college.  He 
took  a prominent  part  in  organising  the  first 
International  Exhibition  in  1851,  and  was  two 
years  afterwards  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  which  office  he  filled  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

His  great  administrative  ability  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  such  a 
post,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  help  forward  any 
movement  tending  to  raise  the  standard  of 
artistic  or  scientific  culture.  His  truly  genial 
temperament  led  him  to  afford  ready  access  to 
any  who  needed  information  or  counsel. 

A subscription  was  started  a short  time  since 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with  a testi- 
monial, on  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  connexion  with  the  society,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  fund  may  now  be  augmented,  with  a 
view  to  making  it  a valuable  offering  to  his 
widow. 

M.  EUGENE  MILLET. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Eugene  Millet, 
architect,  Paris.  He  was  a pupil  of  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  and  was  a member  of  the  Commission 
des  Monuments  Historiques.  He  was  the 
restorer  of  the  Cathedral  of  Troyes,  and  archi- 
tect of  all  the  new  portions  of  that  of  Moulins. 
He  entirely  remodelled  (during  many  years) 
and  largely  rebuilt  the  Chateau  de  St. 
Germain.  Unlike  many  of  his  French  col- 
leagues, M.  Millet  introduced  into  the  drawings 
he  made,  generally  with  his  own  hand,  all  the 
minutim  of  construction  and  detail.  Latterly 
he  had  a large  practice  in  Paris.  Had  the 
Empire  continued,  he  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  succeeded  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  as  Inspector- 
General  of  Diocesan  Edifices.  The  Republic 
gave  the  post  to  M.  Ballu,  and  Millet  is  stated 
to  have  felt  this  bitterly. 


THE  PROPOSED 

RESTORATION  OF  PRESTBURY  CHURCH, 
NEAR  MACCLESFIELD. 


Sir, — Learning  recently  that  there  was  a 
scheme  afoot  for  the  restoration  of  Prestbury 
Church,  and  knowing  but  too  well  that  the  term 
“ Restoration  ” is,  generally  speaking,  a modern 
euphuism  for  wholesale  destruction  and  the 
worst  desecration,  I have  paid  two  visits  of 
some  duration  to  this  venerable  shrine,  having 
upon  the  last  occasion  the  advantage  of  the 
company  of  a friend,  a well-known  arohmologist, 
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whose  observations  were  most  valuable 
suggestive.  We  made  a careful  examiuatio 
the  buildings,  and  I shall  bo  glad  if  you  can 
space  for  what  I have  to  say  upon  this  re 
important  question. 

The  following  chronological  table,  chi 
compiled  from  a pamphlet  issued  by  the  wo 
be  restorers,  may  be  of  service  to  those  of  3 
readers  who  care  to  visit  the  church  while  : 
still  worth  visiting.  It  shows,  too  at  a gla 
what  a storehouse  of  the  handiwork  of  d iff ©j 
ages  the  people  of  Macclesfield  and  its  ne 
bourhood  now  possess  in  the  grand  old  struct! 


Part. 

When  Built. 

Chancel. 

1181-1230. 

Nave  (body). 

After  1230. 

South  Aisle. 

About  1350. 

Nave  Clearstory. 

Beginning  of  sixteenth 
century. 

South  Porch. 

Ante  1482. 

Tower. 

About  1480. 

Stained  Glass. 

1601. 

Pulpit. 

1607. 

Nave  Roof. 

1674. 

Nave  Pewing. 

1707. 

West  Gallery. 

1711. 

Nave  Ceiling. 

1720. 

North  Aisle. 

1739-41. 

Chancel  screen 
and  aroh. 

End  of  last  century. 

The  only  original  window  remaining  is 
triplet  lancet  on  the  sorth  side  : there  is 
very  fine  rectilinear  east  window  scam 
touched  by  restorers.  The  walls  loanfj 
considerably,  and  require  some  support.  ■ 
Some  portions  may  bo  still  earlier. 

The  easternmost  window  on  the  south  si 
is  a beautiful  flamboyantly  - curvtifl 
example  j the  other  south  windows  are  pli 
ones  of  1613.  The  east  end  window  is 
restoration  of  1856, — a poor,  spiritless,  copy; 
probably  a good  original:  the  ancient  etc 
beneath  it  escaped  by  a miracle. 

Has  extremely  small  two-light  winder 
blocked  on  the  north  side ; but  this  scare 
affects  the  lighting  of  the  church. 

Almost  untouched. 


Only  a fragment  remains  in  the  Legh  chaji 
In  perfect  condition. 

It  is  stated  that  tho  roof  pitoh  was  pre vine 
higher  : this  is  questionable. 

A great  deal  of  it  much  earlier : pieces 
tho  earlier  bench  ends  are  incorporated,  ij 
Yery  good  screen  under. 

At  the  east  end  is  the  Legh  chapel, 
splendid  oak  soreen  and  wainscoting. 


Let  us  now  examine  the  scheme  of  restora- 
tion. A proposed  outlay  of  upwards  of  7,0001. 
(say  10,0001.  in  the  long  run)  is  to  be  applied 
thus  : — First  Division  : (a.)  Nave,  2,0041. ; 

(6.)  north  aisle,  1,9051. ; (c.)  tower,  5G31.  ; 

(d.)  south  porch,  971.;  total,  4,5691.  Second 
Division : chancel,  9201.  Third  Division  : organ- 
chamber  and  vestry,  1,7951. 

Taking  the  projects  seriatim,  in  detail,  so  far 
as  publicly  known.  Imprimis,  tho  nave  is  to  be 
completely  gutted  of  its  fine  oak  pewing  and 
west  gallery, — apiece  of  utterly  wanton  waste, 
for  this  woodwork  is  in  excellent  condition,  and 
all  time-mellowed  to  a deep  rich  brown ; the 
pews  are  most  of  them  comfortable  and  capacious, 
and  in  no  sense  deserving  of  the  hard  names 
showered  upon  them  by  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet already  mentioned.  In  many  of  them 
portions  of  the  early  sixteenth-century  carved 
bench-ends  are  to  be  found  in  use  as  Beat- 
bearers,  where  they  are  secure  from  damage, 
and  accessible  to  the  student  or  lover  of  good 
work  who  may  wish  to  see  them.  If  disturbed, 
the  whole  will  inevitably  be  lost.  The  eld  west 
gallery  harmonises  with  the  seating,  and,  though 
plain,  has  some  interesting  heraldic  decorations. 
It  might  be  straightened  and  made  secure ; 
whilst  its  destruction  would  involvo  that  of  the 
handsome  oaken  screen  of  earlier  date  beneath 
it,  and  of  another  6uch  screen  between  the  organ 
and  the  ringers’  floor. 

The  present  stone  floor  of  the  nave,  in  quiet 
unison  with  the  simplicity  of  its  surroundings, 
appears  to  be  condemned  to  follow  the  oak- 
seating, probably  to  make  room  for  a showy 
pavement  of  many  colours  from  the  potteries. 
Still,  with  a judicious  application  of  soap,  sand, 
and  scrubbing-brush,  the  old  floor,  with  some 
repairs  and  the  cure  of  damp,  would  remain  by 
far  the  best  for  its  purpose.  There  is  not  so 
much  objection  to  the  removal  of  the  flat  ceiling 
of  the  nave,  although  it  was  probably  placed 
there  for  acoustic  reasons,  or  to  make  the  church 
warmer. 

The  restoration  guide  is  suspiciously  silent  as 
to  the  intentions  with  regard  to  the  nave  piers 
and  their  varied  and  interesting  caps,  but  the 
amount  of  the  estimate  leaves  ground  for  fear  i 


that,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  may  be  so  l> 
pered  with  as  to  annihilate  their  historical' 
artistic  value.  Some  quaint  little  wrot 
candle-holders,  the  work  of  former  villi 
smiths,  will  doubtless  be  carted  away  an 
the  builders’  ddbris,  to  make  way  for  s 
“Mediaeval”  (save  the  mark!)  metal  w 
" New  lamps  for  old  ! ” 

The  fate  intended  for  the  north  aisle  isiuo 
a piece  of  restoration  d entrance.  The  hi 
ing  is  a plain  specimen  of  the  style  in  w 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  disciples  wo| 
but  a style  which  strikes  the  restorer^ 
“ architectural  taste  at  its  lowest  ebb,  whei 
idea  of  the  beautiful,  the  decorous,  andi 
decent  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  1 
passed  from  men’s  minds.”  Now,  would  pejv 
of  this  sentiment  experience  a sensatioiii 
relief  were  St.  Paul’s  burnt  to  the  grouilj 
But  meantime,  if  the  custodians  of  our  anefl 
buildings  are  to  recklessly  make  away  Ta 
whatever  they  cannot  understand  or  appreoijj 
neither  the  friends  nor  the  foes  of  their  fcrl 
honoured  monuments  will  much  longer  1 1 
any  work  for  their  hands.  It  is  proposaej 
lower  tho  north  aisle  walls  about  10  ft.) 
abolish  the  present  lofty  lights,  substitu  . 
comparatively  short  windows  filled  with  h<  1 
stone  tracery ; further  to  interpolate  slo;  1 
buttresses  on  the  outside  between  these  windc  i 
Those  who  can  picture  this  astomsl| 
metamorphosis  will  form  a lively  conceptual 
the  effect  of  these  thoroughly  Gothic  feat  < 
embedded  in  the  strictly  Classic  masonry  of  , 
present  wall,  with  its  Classic  plinth-couJ 
The  thing  is  really  too  preposterous.  Geomeic 
tracery,  too,  is  spokeu  of,  although  there  : 
not  appear  to  be  an  atom  of  work  of  1 
Geometrical  period  about  the  whole  place.  !l 
Tho  restoration  pamphlet  bemoans  a “gen 
gloom  and  disfigurement.”  Truly  the  ed 
shows  signs  of  neglect,  many  of  the  wind  i 
being  obscured  by  repeated  coats  of  what 
was  whitewash ; but  does  no  better  rem  r 
for  this  suggest  itself  than  the  reduction  by  J : 
two-tliircls  of  the  lighting  capacities  of  < 
nortb-aisle  windows?  In  point  of  fact,  1:3 
[ these  very  Wren  windows  which  now  brig!  < 
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tlvhole  church,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
1 1th  and  repose  about  the  lofty  round- 
J(jd  openings  and  their  filling  of  undulating 
lj|i  glassin  plain  leadwork. 
ll)  Why  “renew”  the  tower  battlements  P 
present  ones  are  the  original  ones,  deeply 
{ ed  by  the  storms  of  centuries.  Why  not 
rie  and  sustain  these  ? Will  spick-and-span 
ijcopios  harmonise  better  with  the  grave 
ue  tower  below  ? Whence  the  authority 
Risirability  for  the  innovation  of  new  piu- 
ifs  in  the  centres  of  the  sides  ? It  would  be 

fisting  if  any  one  of  your  readers  could 
in  the  meaning  of  the  curious  carving  of  a 
in  of  shears  or  scissors  now  upon  the  south 
jpf  the  old  embattlement. 

» en,  again,  why  sweep  away  the  outer  stone 
leases  on  the  sides  of  the  tower,  which  so 
rlace  the  picturesqueness  of  the  west-end 

I?  One  of  them  needs  but  little  attention, 
the  other  might,  with  some  trouble,  be 
tained. 

) The  south-porch  floor  is  to  be  lowered, 
eby  the  destruction  of  the  present  old  doors 
the  very  early  stone  seats  built  into  the 
of  the  porch  will  become  necessary.  Why 
all  this  be  attempted  ? 
e second  division  of  the  restoration 
o ne  comprises  the  destruction  of  the  present 
Acel  arch,  which  corresponds  with  the 
pel  roof,  and  I presume  of  the  present 
cel  screen  also,  which  is  about  a century 
nteresting  and  quite  perfect.  Then  the 
cel  arch  is  to  bo  “restored,”  which  means 
ably  that  a brand-new|copy  of  the  oarliest 
any  trace  of  which  is  almost  obliterated) 
be  expected, — an  extravagant  idea  when 
now  that  this  original  chancel  arch  must 
been  designed  to  accompany  roofs  of  very 
) pitch,  not  low  ones,  such  as  the  present. 
;e  third  division  consists  of  the  proposal  for 
w organ-chamber  opening  both  into  the 
cel  and  north  aisle.  This  wildly  revolu- 
ry  scheme  will  demolish  the  ancientest 
re  of  the  whole  church, — the  lancet  triplet 
ow  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  with  its 
il  mullions  and  well-moulded  caps.  Let 
fash  be  cut  in  the  chancel  wall,  and  the 
ning  old  vestry  building  be  overthrown,  and 
jems  almost  a certainty  that  the  whole 

I cel,  already  insecure,  must  crumble  to  the 
id.  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  an  en- 
r new  chancel  is  contemplated  as  the  crown- 
erformance  of  this  restoration  ? Further 
sntal  to  this  part  of  the  enterprise  will  be 
■emoval  of  a number  of  memorial  brasses 
■marble  monuments,  the  loss  of  the  east 
Sow  of  the  north  aisle,  with  its  fragment  of 
,tlas8,  and  an  unknown  quantity  of  chopping, 
l ;ng,  and  sawing  of  the  beautiful  old  oak- 
I : of  the  Legh  chapel. 

ant  have  not  the  parishioners  of  Prestbury 
>|i  good  sense,  too  much  love  and  sympathy, 
; heir  reverend  old  edifice  to  vote  the  neces- 
! : supplies  for  its  spoliation  and  degradation  ? 
i the  bounden  duty  of  all  who  in  anyway 
Oilo  so,  to  resist  such  deplorable  undertakings 
! :ie  uttermost  ; for  these  reliquary-houses  of 
larts  of  past  periods  ai’e  the  finest  of  all 
n|an  monuments. 

ft  A Member  of  the  Society  for  the 

Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings. 


DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

>:'oocZ  Qreen. — A new  pipe  sewer,  called  the 
'Jiihgate-road  sewer,  is  approaching  comple- 
It  commences  by  a junction  with  the 
i fing  main  sewer  at  the  Wood-green  end  of 
-Iship-lane,  and  runs  under  Jolly  Butchers’ - 
I (and  the  High-street  to  the  Bowes  Park  Estate 
,i longing  to  Mr.  Alderman  Sidney),  whei’e  the 
:sh  of  Edmonton  joins  that  of  Tottenham, 

I entire  length  being  1,400  yards.  The 
‘age  depth  is  30  ft.,  the  greatest  45  ft.  The 
Icipal  part  is  through  strong  London  blue 
iL.  The  pipes  ai'e  18  in.  in  diameter,  with 
f>j?ed  clay  joints.  There  is  a manhole  at 
Ory  500  ft., — ten  altogether.  These  manholes 
composed  of  9 in.  brickwork,  and  are  oval 
plan.  That  near  St.  Michael’s  Church  is 
it.  deep,  and  that  close  to  the  Fishmongers’ 
Hishouses,  38  ft.  There  are  ten  ventilators, 
ire  are  also  junctions  for  connexions  with 
Mae  sewers  every  50  ft.  Iu  order  to  save 
ijense, 'these  junctions  are  brought  up  within 
L of  the  surface,  and  the  terminations  run 
way  the  general  body  of  sewage  will  flow, 
i h of  these  junctions  will  be  able  to  take  the 
Sage  of  a number  of  houses.  The  work  has 


been  carried  out,  from  plans  by  the  surveyor  to 
the  Tottenham  Local  Board,  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
of  Wood-green,  the  contract  price  being 
2,6371. 18s.  6d. 


CONVERSION  OF  THE  HACKNEY 
MASONIC  HALL. 

The  Hackney  Public  and  Masonic  Hall,  which 
was  erected  by  a company  a few  years  ago,  at  a 
cost  of  about  3,500 l.,  has  just  been  purchased 
by  a body  of  capitalists,  and  is  intended  to  be 
appropriated  to  other  purposes  than  those  for 
which  it  was  originally  built.  At  present  the 
building  remains  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  the 
intention  is  to  complete  it  for  church  purposes, 
Sunday  schools,  concerts,  and  lectures.  In  front 
of  Lhe  existing  building  spacious  rooms  are  to  be 
erected,  aud  when  the  hall  is  finished  there  will 
be  accommodation  in  it  for  2,000  children.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  4,000£.  beyond  the  pur- 
chase-money will  be  required  to  complete  the 
building  for  its  future  intended  purposes.  It 
will  henceforward  be  known  as  the  Morley 
Hall,  this  name  having  been  given  to  it  in 
honour  of  Mi*.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  whose 
liberality  in  this  part  of  London  is  said  to  have 
been  freely  exercised. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Proposed  University  College  Buildings,  Bristol. 
A meeting  of  the  council  of  the  University 
College  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  an 
architect  for  the  new  building  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  adjacent  to  the  Grammar  School 
in  Tyndall’ s-park.  Mr.  F.  N.  Budd,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  presided.  Eight  archi- 
tects sent  in  designs  and  plans,  viz. : — Mr. 
Henry  Crisp,  Mr.  Stuart  Colman,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hansom,  Mr.  Moncrieff,  Mr.  S.  C.  Fripp,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hirst,  Mr.  H.  E.  Edwards,  aud  Messrs. 
Lysaght  & Scoones.  After  giving  the  designs 
some  hours’  consideration,  the  council  de- 
cided that  they  would  not  definitely  adopt 
any  plan,  but  that  whatever  building  might 
be  erected,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom  should  be  the 
architect.  Mr.  Hansom  submitted  plans  of 
a Tudor  building,  the  larger  one  containing 

12.000  feet  of  space,  and  the  smaller  one 

10.000  ft.  The  portion  that  he  proposes  to 
erect  at  first  is  estimated  to  cost  14,000L 

Taunton. — The  proprietors  of  the  North-town 
Nursery  Estate,  having  advertised  for  plans  for 
laying  out  the  property  for  building  sites,  re- 
ceived about  100  sets  of  plans  from  architects 
in  all  parts  of  the  counti'y.  In  the  work  of 
selection,  Messrs.  R.  Barnicott  and  Geoi'ge 
Saunders,  jun.,  the  owners,  were  assisted  by 
Mr.  Davis,  builder,  of  Taunton.  The  premiums 
were  awarded  as  follows : — No.  1 (50L),  Messrs. 
Habershon  & Tawckem,  38,  Bloomsbury- square, 
London,  W.C.,  and  Newport,  Monmouthshire ; 
and  No.  2.  (101.),  Messrs.  Poole  & Jones, 
Wandsworth-common,  (London, *S.W.  The  two 
plans  next  in  order  of  merit  were  from  Messrs. 
Medland  & Son,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester1, 
and  Messrs.  Enil  & Clive,  Chepstow. 


OPEN  SOIL  PIPES  AND  FROST. 

[n  _i  Was  glad  to  seo  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  letter  in 
r issue  of  the  15th  ult.,  as  it  gave  some  valuable  expe- 
ce  on  a very  important  question  from  a sanitary  point 
riew.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  modern 
tary  system  of  drainage  is  that  all  drains  and  discharge- 
's are  as  far  as  possible,  kept  outside  the  houses,  and 
aed  freely  to  the  air  by  “disconnexion”  and  ventila- 
That  waste-pipes  from  siuks,  baths,  &c.,  should  be 
‘rented  is  now  generally  admitted,  but  objections  of 
ous  kinds  have  been  raised  to  this  proceeding  in  the 
i of  soil-pipes  : witness  the  correspondence  in  your 
er  last  year.  These  objections  had  all  been  proved  by 
srienco  to  be  groundless,  except  that  we  were  waiting 
evidence  to  prove  or  disprove  the  apprehension  that 
system  would  be  disarranged  by  Irost.  here  was 
ng  reason  to  think  that  this  fear  was  as  groundless  as 
others;  at  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  to  affirm 
i certainty  that  it  was  so,  as  there  had  been  no  really 
l winter  since  the  system  of  disconnecting  soil-pipes  had 
i carried  out  to  its  full  extent.  W e have  now  just 
led  through  the  coldest  winter  there  has  been  lor  the 
forty  years,  and  have  therefore  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
ity  of  bringing  the  objection  to  the  crucial  test  of  actual 

Ir*  Norman  Shaw  has  given  you  his  experience,  which 
tself  ought  to  be  almost  conclusive,  as  he  has  carried 
the  system  of  disconnecting  soil-pipes  more  boldly  than 
it  people,  aud  his  own  house  is  situated  in  an  exposed 
ition  on  Hampstead  Hill.  It  is  important,  however, 
collect  as  much  experieuco  as  possible  on  the  subject, 
you  may,  therefore,  like  to  know  mine,  as  I have  been 
ome  pains  to  investigate  the  matter  I have  obtained 
ticulars  from  forty-seven  houses,  schools,  institutions, 
in  Loudon  and  different  parts  of  the  country  where  I 
e myself  superintended  the  execution  of  the  drainage, 
therefore  know  all  the  details  of  the  arrangement  , and 
following  is  the  result  of  my  investigation 


In  the  houses  in  question  the  soil-pipes  are  all  open  at 
the  top  for  ventilation,  and  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  all 
cut  ott  at  their  lower  end  from  the  sewer  or  main  drain  by 
open  disconnexion,  the  vast  majority  of  the  pipes  are  all 
outside  of  the  house.  I find  that  iu  no  single  case  has  the 
outside  disconnexion  of  the  soil-pipe  frozen,  and  in  only 
one  case  has  there  been  any  freezing  in  the  soil-pipe  itself. 
The  soil-pipe  in  which  the  freeziug  occurred  was  curiously 
enough  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  inside  the  house, 
and  the  freezing  arose  from  a leaky  valve,  which  allowed  a 
constant  trickle  of  water  down  the  pipe.  Directly  tho 
leakage  was  stopped  the  freezing  in  tho  soil-pipe  slopped, 
though  the  frost  continued.  In  the  remaining  forty-six 
houses,  schools,  institutions,  &c.,  containing  considerably 
more  than  100  open  soil-pipes  and  disconnexions,  these 
worked  throughout  the  frost  without  a single  hitch. 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw  and  myself  are  entitled  to  clnim  for 
this  experience  that  it  proves  the  safety  of  our  disconnexion 
system  against  injury  by  frost.  My  own  single  exception 
is  one  of  a kind  that  proves  the  rule.  A continuous  trickle 
of  water  would,  of  course,  freeze  in  an  exposed  pipe  of 
any  kind.  The  reason  why  we  are  not  troubled  with  frost 
in  the  open  Boil-pipes  in  the  fashion  that  people  expected 
is,  that  with  our  system  in  good  order  we  keep  tho  pipes 
empty  to  the  completest  possible  degree,  and  juBt  as  there 
is  nothing  in  them  to  stink,  so  there  is  nothing  to  freeze. 

Rogers  Field,  M.Inst.C.E. 


POSTAL  REFORM. 

Sib, — Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  sent  out  a 
good  many  hundred  circulars  to  various  parts  of  the  West 
of  England,  aud  were  surprised  to  find  them  all  surcharged, 
because,  forsooth,  they  contained  four  thin  pieces  of  paper 
about  half  an  inch  square,  each  spread  with  calcarium. 
There  was  no  pretence  that  they  were  overweight ; but 
after  a correspondence  with  the  General  Post-office  in 
London,  we  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  tho  secre- 
tary’s dictum  that  each  packet  is  liable  to  extra  payment 
(greatly,  we  fear,  to  the  annoyance  of  our  customers  as 
well  as  ourselves),  because  the  thin  wash  of  colour  was 
spread  direct  with  a brush  instead  of  being  first  spread  on 
a lithographic  stone,  and  then  transferred  to  the  small 
pieces  of  paper. 

It  appears,  by  yesterday’s  Parliamentary  reports,  that 
Government  has  iu  contemplation  an  Act  for  the  amend- 
ment of  some  of  the  anomalous  regulations  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient  outside  pressure 
may  be  promptly  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  to  secure  the 
public  for  the  future  from  the  blunders  and  imperfect 
definitions  in  force  with  regard  to  the  book  and  sample 
post,  as  well  as  securing  greater  liberality  with  regard  to 
tho  whole  management  of  the  half-penny  post. 

J.  bEBsiONS  & Sons. 


VACANT  APPOINTMENTS. 

Sib,— In  reply  to  a letter  signed  “ P.,”  which  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  February  22nd,  I beg  to  inform  the  writer 
that  a circular  was  on  the  14th  inst.  addressed  and  sent  by 
post  to  each  candidate  for  the  Surveyorship  of  Skiptou, 
informing  him  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Arthur  Ramsden, 
of  the  borough  surveyor's  office,  Huddersfield,  to  the  vacant 
situation.  John  H.  Ellis,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 


BOOKS. 

Sib,— Will  some  fellow-reader  kindly  give  mo  advice  as 
to  buying  the  best  elementary  works  on  Architecture  ; also 
the  prices  where  they  can  be  obtained  ?— Aud  oblige 

Youngstbb. 


DANGER  FROM  PLUG-HOLES. 

UPWARD  V.  WEST  MIDDLESEX  WATERWORKS 
COMPANY. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  (tried  in  the  Exche- 
quer Division  on  the  25th  ult.,  before  Mr.  Barou 
Huddleston  and  a special  jury)  sought  to  recover 
compensation  for  personal  injuries  caused  by  the 
alleged  defective  condition  of  a plug-hole. 

The  defendants  denied  their  liability,  on  the 
ground  that  the  plug-hole  was  of  the  description 
generally  used. 

The  plaintiff  is  a civil  engineer,  living  iu 
Linden-gardens,  Uxbridge-road,  and  carrying  on 
business  in  Great  Gaorge-street,  Westminster. 
While  he  was  walking  with  his  wife  to  church 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  9th  of  February,  1877, 
and  crossing  the  road  at  tho  junction  of  Linden- 
gardens  and  Uxbridge-road,  his  wife  asked  him 
to  step  back,  so  as  to  avoid  a Hansom-cab.  In 
doing  so  his  foot  caught  in  one  of  the  de- 
fendants’ plug-holes,  and  he  was  thrown  down 
with  such  violence  that  he  was  much  bruised 
and  shaken,  and  one  of  his  ankles  became  per- 
manently injured. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  defendants. 

Judgment  was  entered  accordingly. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Jedburgh. — The  wages  of  the  Jedburgh  masons 
have  been  reduced  from  7d.  to  6Jd.  per  hour. 

Greenock. — Iu  consequence  of  the  intimation 
of  the  Greenock  master  masons  of  a reduction 
of  a id.  per  hour,  the  men  have,  at  a meeting, 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Central  Executive  at 
Aberdeen,  by  whose  advice  they  will  be  guided. 


Carlisle.— A suite  of  shops  on  the  Victoria 
Viaduct  have  just  been  completed,  for  Messrs. 
Johnston,  Brothers.  Messrs.  Hetherington  & 
Oliver  were  tho  architects. 
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REPAIR  OF  CHURCHES  UNDER  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 


At  Southwark,  the  owners  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
High-street,  Borough,  were  summoned  before  Mr.  Part- 
ridge by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  an  order  to 
take  measures  for  securing  the  head  of  the  south-west 
door  and  west  front  of  the  parish  church,  and  so  much  of 
the  brick  and  stone  work  of  the  front  or  flank  walls  as  was 
in  a cracked  and  otherwise  insecure  condition. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith,  district  surveyor  for  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Southwark,  said  that  on  ‘the  7th  of  January  he 
made  a survey  of  a portion  of  the  west  front  of  St.  George's 
Church.  He  found  it  in  a dangerous  condition,  and  certified 
that  fact  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  head  of  the  doorway  was  iu  great  danger 
of  falling. 

Mr.  Partridge  asked  what  material  it  was  composed  of. 

Witness  replied  that  it  was  of  heavy  stonework,  and 
might  fall  on  the  doorsteps  leading  to  the  pavement  and 
public  streets.  It  was  dangerous  to  persons  more  espe- 
cially entering  and  leaving  the  church.  The  head  of  the 
doorway  ought  to  be  shored  up  ns  a temporary  security. 

Mr.  Partridge  asked  whBt  would  be  the  probable 

Witness  replied  about  30/.  or  40/. 

Mr.  Partridge  observed  that  he  understood  the  church- 
wardens were  in  court.  Did  they  wish  to  say  anything  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Robins,  the  senior  churchwarden,  said  they  did  not 
wish  to  shirk  their  duty.  They  were  aware  that  portions 
of  the  front  of  the  church  were  in  a bad  condition,  and 
they  had  placed  the  matter  before  the  Vestry.  The  latter 
had  repaired  the  interior  and  the  exterior,  and  ought  to 


oi  a.--,  i ne  legality  oi  doing  so  was  disputed,  and  to  test 
that  point  he  had  placed  the  whole  of  the  facts  before 
counsel,  and  on  Tuesday  the  opinion  would  be  before  the 
Vestry. 

Mr.  Napier  thought  the  churchwardens  could  make  _ 
voluntary  rate  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  as  it  was  a very 


listtUanta. 


Mr.  Partridge  observed  that  about  two  year*  ago  All 
Saints'  Church,  Paddington,  required  to  be  repaired,  and 
that  was  done  by  a voluntary  subscription  among  the  con- 
gregation. He  then  made  an  order  for  the  repairs  to  be 
carried  out  in  six  weeks 

Mr.  Robins  trusted  that  before  that  time  the  vestry 
s required. 


would  do  all  that  v 


VARIORUM. 

We  mention  at  once  that  “ Lectures  on  the 


Rise  and  Development  of  Mediaeval  Architec- 
ture, delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,”  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  simply 
waiting  the  announcement  in  order  to  obtain  the 
book.  It  forms  two  handsome  volumes,  with  a 
largo  number  of  illustrations,  and  will  receive 
full  consideration  at  our  hands  in  due  course. 

We  would  mention  also  the  publication  of  a 

‘ History  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  derived 
entirely  from  the  Monuments,  by  Henry  Brugsch- 
Bey,”  and  translated  by  the  late  Henry  Dauby 
Seymour  (John  Murray), — a book  which  should 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  new  edition  of 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  work,  lately  reviewed 
in  our  columns.  The  “ History  ” is  in  two 

volumes,  and  has  coloured  plates  and  maps. 

The  March  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
includes  two  articles  that  will  specially  interest 
many  of  our  readers, — one  on  “Artistic  Copy- 
right ” by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt;  the  other,  “ The 
Evils  of  Piecework”  by  Mr.  W.  Latimer.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  too,  contributes  a very  elaborate  and 
remarkable  paper  “ On  Epithets  of  Movement  in 

Homer.” We  have  before  us,  in  one  volume  for 

convenience  of  reference,  “ Debrett’s  Peerage  and 
Titles  of  Courtesy,”  and  “Debrett’s  Baronetage 
and  Knightage,”  for  the  current  year,  and  a very 
important,  indeed  almost  essential,  volume  it  is. 
“ Debrett  ” has  been  a standard  work  for  so 
many  years,  and  the  care  taken  in  annually 
reviving  the  lists  is  so  well  known,  that  we  need 
do  nothing  more  than  mention  the  appearance 

of  the  new  edition. The  “ Boy’s  Own  Paper  ” 

is  intended  not  only  to  provide  the  youngsters 
at  home  and  at  school  with  wholesome  reading, 
but  to  supplant,  if  possible,  some  of  the  litera- 
ture the  injurious  effect  of  which  all  deplore. 
The  first  monthly  part,  just  now  issued,  includes 
a large  amount  of  amusing  reading,  with  lots  of 
pictures  for  sixpence. 


Stannah’s  Patent  Stuffing-Box —Mr.  J. 
Stannab,  engineer,  has  patented  a new  stuffing- 
box,  which  appears  to  deserve  examination. 
Some  of  the  advantages  are,  the  packing  can  be 
kept  tighter ; at  the  least,  two  loose  parts  are 
saved,  the  gland  and  one  6crew ; the  engine  or 
machine  to  which  it  is  applied  is  rendered  more 
compact ; the  liability  of  the  rod  to  get  jambed. 
through  the  ordinary  gland  being  unevenly 
tightened  down,  is  done  away  with  ; and  to  put 
more  packing  in  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  out 
p screw.  The  patentee  has  adopted  the  arx-ange- 
mt  in  his  “ Datent  nendnhim  nnmna  ” fn 


gr-  at  advantage.  It  renders  them  more  conve- 
nient, lighter,  cheaper  in  construction,  and  more 
effective,  through  the  packing  bAng  tighter. 


The  Guild  of  St.  George. — The  first  ordi- 
nary general  meeting  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Company 
or  Guild  of  St.  George  was  held  in  Birmingham 
last  week.  The  Company  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  land  in  England,  and  thereon 
to  train  into  the  healthiest  and  most  refined  life 
possible  as  many  men,  women,  and  children  as 
the  land  can  maintain  in  comfort.  The  vital 
principle  of  the  guild  is  that  whatever  profit  is 
made  out  of  the  management  of  the  land  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
workmen  themselves.  Alderman  Baker  pre- 
sided, and  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin  in 
which  he  said,  “ I never  contemplated  any  legal 
difficulties  of  the  kind  I meet  with.  I entirely 
decline  any  further  responsibility  in  such 
matters.  The  office  of  master  as  defined  in 
Fors  is  one  of  authority  over  persons  voluntarily 
rendering  obedience  to  great  principles,  and  not 
authority  enforced  by  law  at  present  constituted. 
For  all  the  organisation  of  guild,  a clerk  or 
secretary  must  be  appointed  to  be  responsible, 
with  directions  from  solicitors,  for  I am  virtually 
dead  to  such  business.”  A report  from  Mr. 
Ruskin  was  read,  stating  that  the  guild  had 
estates  at  Sheffield,  Bewdley,  Cloughton,  Mick- 
ley,  Barmouth,  and  5001.  vested  in  Consols. 

Consequential  Damage.  — Mr.  Under- 
Sheriff  Burchell  presided  over  a special  jury  at 
the  Middlesex  Sheriffs’  Court,  in  the  case  of 
“ Fitzwilliam  and  Hall  v.  The  London  School 
Board,”  in  which  a question  arose  as  to  “ conse- 
quential damage”  to  the  Hall  Park  Estate, 
Paddington,  by  the  London  School  Board  taking 
two  houses  in  Campbell-street  for  a school. 
The  sum  of  4261.  7s.  was  agreed  upon  as  to  the 
houses,  and  the  principal  question  was  the 
damage  to  the  rest  of  the  estate  by  the 
severance.  The  evidence  on  the  point  was  con- 
flicting. The  surveyors  for  the  claimants  esti- 
mated the  damage  at  1,0001.,  and  described  all 
schools  as  a nuisance  to  property,  except  of  the 
lowest  description.  On  the  part  of  the  School 
Board  several  surveyors  stated  that,  so  far  from 
damage  being  done  to  the  property  by  the 
school,  a benefit  would  be  conferred  on  it.  The 
neighbourhood  was  inhabited  by  artisans,  and 
schools  in  such  places  did  not  injure  property. 
The  jury,  after  a brief  consultation,  gave  4241. 
for  the  severance,  which,  with  the  value  of  the 
houses,  made  the  verdict  of  8861.  7s. 

Newspaper  Press  Fund. — The  report  read 
at  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  22nd  ult., 
stated  that  the  roll  now  comprises  275  members 
resident  in  London,  and  120  in  the  country, 
making  a total  of  395,  of  whom  81  are  life 
members.  The  grants  to  members  and  the 
relatives  of  deceased  members  during  the  past 
year  were  forty ; the  number  of  persons  assisted 
was  twenty-seven,  and  the  amount  granted 
1,0821.  19s.  The  grants  to  non-members  were 
twenty-one ; the  number  of  persons  relieved 
sixteen,  and  the  sum  disbursed  1021.  5s.  ; 
making  an  aggregate  of  sixty-one  grants  to 
forty-eight  persons,  and  the  total  amount  paid 
1,1851.  4s.  7001.  Canada  Four  per  Cent.  Gua- 
ranteed Bonds  has  been  purchased,  the  society’s 
investments  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  being 
thus  increased  to  11,4501. 

London  Cottage  Mission. — A large  con- 
course of  hungry  children  on  Wednesday  again 
visited  Conder-street  Hall,  Limehouse,  to  par- 
take of  the  eighth  Irish  stew  dinner  which  had 
been  provided  by  the  London  Cottage  Mission, 
of  14,  Finsbury-circus.  The  children’s  parents, 
being  mostly  unemployed,  the  little  ones  are 
deprived  of  the  nourishment,  they  require,  and 
though  the  weather  was  not  cold,  they  ate  as 
ravenously  as  ever  the  warm  and  nourishing 
meal.  This  week,  in  addition  to  the  dinner, 
free  teas  have  been  given  to  a large  number  of 
children.  We  learn  with  regret  that  this  work 
of  charity  must  cease,  unless  the  benevolent 
send  help,  for  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
the  funds  are  exhausted.  This  mission  has  free 
reading-rooms  for  woiking  men,  extensive 
Sunday  schools,  and  does  much  good  work.  Con- 
tributions may  be  sent  to  Miss  F.  Napton,  304, 
Burdett-road,  Limehouse. 


“ Deeds.” — This  is  the  title  of  an  or 
comedy,  written  and  now  re-written  am 
proved  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Freake,  and  whicl 
performed  before  a large  and  critical  aud 
at  Cromwell  House  on  Tuesday  night  last 
remarkable  success.  We  do  not  profess  tc 
note  of  amateur  theatricals,  as  a rule 
Mrs.  Freake’s  name  is  60  well  and  m 
known  amongst  our  readers  that  the  doin 
Cromwell  House  have  a particular  into 
The  play  has  an  interesting  story,  ii 
geniously  constructed,  and  very  well  wri 
and  when  we  add  that  it  includes  e 
both  French  and  English,  written  and  com] 
by  the  author,  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
praise  is  due  to  Mrs.  Freake.  The  piect 
very  well  acted  by  Mrs.  Copplestone,  Miss 
more,  Mr.  Dundas  Gardiner,  Mr.  Cotsford  ’ 
Mr.  A.  G.  Samson,  and  Mr.  Cbas.  Coin 
especially  by  the  two  last-named  gentlei 
indeed,  as  respects  Mr.  Colnaghi,  we  dc 
recollect  any  professional  actor  on  the  i 
who  could  sing  the  music  of  his  part,  a fo. 
nobleman  speaking  broken  English,  and  a 
better  than  he  did.  A charming  scene 
built  up  for  the  performance. 


Bedford  Higli-street.- -The  High-stre 
Bedford  is  filliug  up.  Describing  the  fror 
of  the  business  premises  of  the  Messrs.  Bui 
editor  of  the  Bedfordshire  Times  writes, — “ I 
of  red  brick,  highly  worked,  it  is  a novelt; 
our  town,  and  as  there  is  remarkably  litt 
offend  an  accurate  taste,  the  numerous  d< 
it  presents  are  interesting.  The  work  of  gi 
is  to  blend  structure  with  art,  and  it  has 
said  that  English  building  contains  in  provi 
districts  very  little  architecture.  IneoDgi 
mixtures  of  material  certainly  often  offem 
feelings  either  as  regards  structural  req 
ments  or  more  often  as  regards  colour.  Dt 
and  decoration  often  from  being  misplace< 
to  convey  effect,  even  if  they  do  not  often 
their  nature  ; but  here  is  a specimen  of  Q 
Anne  style  which  is  an  acquisition  to  the  si 
none  the  less  so,  it  may  be  said,  from 
extreme  contrast  it  presents  to  our  own 
white  stone  structure  just  opposite,  in  v 
decoration,  if  not  detail,  has  been  almost  avo 
The  shop  is  the  sumptuous  and  elegant 
of  Mr.  Sage,  of  Gray’s-inn-road,  and  is  ca 
up  with  a fluted  brick  pilaster  on  eitheri 
These  support  a massive  cornice  with  ci 
panels  under  it,  while  above  rises  a well 
sidered  gable  with  attic  windows  and  the 
in  large  letters.  The  first  floor  has  a ; 
window  in  Dumfries  stone.  Between  the 
and  second  floors  reappears  the  Bull  ( 
with  the  motto  ‘ Greenwich  Time,’  and  t 
niche  above  is  a figure  of  ‘Father  Time.' 
with  the  panel  work  is  the  production  pi 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  For  the  design  Qi 
building  itself  Bedford  is  indebted  to  Mr.  i 
Day,  of  Victoria-terrace.  The  moulded  b 
from  Cossey,  near  Norwiob,  the  rest;] 
Fareham.” 


End  of  the  Strike  at  Liverpool. — On 

Monday  about  6,000  labourers  who  struck  work 
at  Liverpool  docks  three  weeks  ago  resolved  to 
resume  work  at  the  reduced  rates  of  4s.  6d.  per 
day  and  7d.  an  hour  overtime.  The  men  gave 
way  on  the  advice  of  their  own  leaders.  It  is 
computed  that  over  40,000  men  were  at  work 
at  the  docks  at  night. 


National  Water  Supply,  Sewage,  i 

Health. — The  annual  conference  will  be  h<| 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Thui 
and  Friday,  the  15th  and  16th  of  May,  187' 
National  Water  Supply,  Sewage,  and  Hd) 
Papers  relating  to  the  above  subjects  wE 
read  and  discussed.  There  will  be  an  Exhib 
of  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Apparatus  in  i 
nexion  with  Water  Supply,  Treatment  of  Sev 
and  Health.  The  Council  of  the  Society  of 
have  determined  to  offer  the  Gold  Medal  o i 
Society,  and  three  silver  medals,  for  the . 
suggestions,  founded  upon  evidence  air 
published,  for  dividing  England  and  Waled 
watershed  districts,  for  the  supply  of  purev 
to  the  towns  and  villages  in  each  district. J*.i; 


The  Streets  and  the  Snow. — The  Edit 

the  Fireman  writes : — “ There  need  not  be 
difficulty  in  removing  the  snow  from  the  tr 
impeded  thoroughfares  that  local  authoi 
would  have  us  believe.  I remember  seei? 
very  simple  operation  performed  two  or  t 
years  since  in  Leicester-square,  and  cs 
understand  why  it  has  not  been  repeated  di ; 
the  exceptionally  severe  winter,  from  whicli 
only  too  evident  we  have  not  yet  emerged. 
modus  operandi  was  as  follows  : — One  of  M 
weather’s  steam  fire-engines  was  placed  n 
drain,  beside  it  being  a receptacle  into  w > 
the  snow  was  thrown.  A small  steam-pipe  : 
the  boiler  of  the  engine  acted  on  the  e 
which  was  quickly  thawed,  aud  allowed  t( 
into  the  sewer,  disappearing  as  fast  as  <;:i 
ould  briDg  it  up.” 
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le  Hosking’s  Patent  Blind  Roller. — 

b Her  patented  by  Mr.  W.  Luce  HoskiDg,  of 
wir,  can  be  made  in  any  length,  of  two 
ai  semicircular  in  section.  The  bottom 
|jis  a groove  along  the  entire  length  of  its 
aiapper  surface,  and  close  to  its  front  edge, 
up  half  is  hinged  to  it  at  its  back  edge, 
njis  a rib  or  feather  along  its  flat  surface. 
1.  the  two  halves  are  brought  together,  the 
it-  into  the  groove,  and  between  these  parts, 
dar  four  or  more  pin-points  in  the  bottom 
ai  the  roller,  the  top  edge  of  the  window- 
Bjs  gripped,  and  the  whole  secured  by  a 
a:  latch,  the  roller  being  then  round,  and 
Bi  arance  solid,  with  the  blind  hanging  from 
■lint  of  its  diameter.  Tin-tacks  and 
» on  of  the  blind  are  superseded  ; the  blind 
efjbetter  over  the  window  it  has  to  cover, 
[jivenly  round  the  roller.  The  roller  can 
e <d  with  end  sheaves  for  either  a single  or 
n|  cord  ; but  when  the  single  cord  is  em- 
to>a  novel  kind  of  cord-holder  can  be  used 
■•equires  no  other  fastenings.  The  cord- 
.wiis  a small  circular  box,  about  the  size  of 
t,2nny,  for  screwing  to  the  window-frame  ; 
Id  passing  down  perpendicularly  from  the 
threaded  through  the  holder,  and  when 
ind  is  required  to  be  raised,  is  pulled 
^j-eely,  or  when  lowered  is  allowed  to  run 
l>ugh  it.  When,  however,  the  blind  is 
li  to  remain  in  any  height  up  the  window, 
■fd  is  pulled  a little  to  the  right  by  the 
ligand  finger,  and  catching  against  a loose 
team  inside  the  holder,  the  cam  rises  and 
jfahe  cord  between  it  and  a raised  surface 
8^he  cord-holder,  till  it  is  again  relieved  by 
■mb  and  forefinger. 

Islington  Sewage  Farm,  Croydon. — 

fiscal  Board  of  Croydon  have  decided  to 
!(VTr.  Bailey  Denton  to  advise  them  gene- 
■ the  sewago  arrangements  of  this  farm, 
loas  on  the  advisability  of  deep-draining 

[I,  and  the  establishment  of  filter-beds 
nward  filtration,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
d to  make  it  more  profitable. 


TENDERS 

ishings,  Ac.,  to  the  Hastings  Public  Baths. 
hross,  Jeffery,  Skillcr,  A Wells,  architects 

7®  £2,353  0 0 

•man  A Co 1,850  0 0 

Off 1,830 


Ida  (accepted) .. 


*73  0 0 
1,765  0 0 
1,760  0 0 
1,763  0 0 
1,720  0 0 


>uilding  premises,  No.  70,  71,  and  72,  King 
treet,  City,  for  the  Reliance  Mutual  Life  Assur- 
cty.  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  architect.  Quantities 
ly  Messrs.  Curtis  A Sons  : — 

£13,500  ‘ 


For  rebuilding  premises,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street. 
Mr.  Sextus  Dyball,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stoner  — 


Greenwood 

MacCowan 

Taylor 

Merritt  A Ashby  .... 

Kirk 

Shepherd 

Scrivener  A White  . 

Toms  

Rudkin 

Morter 

Faulkner 

Croaker  (accepted)  . 
Lyons  


,.£3,3G6  0 0 
. 3.358  0 0 
. 3,346  0 0 
,.  3,280  0 0 
,.  3,191  0 0 
..  3,180  0 0 
,.  3,090  0 0 
..  3,014  0 0 
,.  2,967  0 O 
2,955  0 0 
,.  2,919  0 0 
. 2,92)  0 O 
,.  2,819  0 O 
. 2,700  0 0 


For  works,  Kings-road,  Chelsea,  for  Mr.  Jones.  Messrs. 

Perry  A Reid,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Brass  £2,394  0 0 

Craoko 2,115  0 0 

Browue  & Robinson 2,091  0 0 

Clemence 2,090  0 0 

Richardson 2,075  0 O 

Clarke  & Bracey  1,986  0 0 

For  two  houses  and  shops  at  Hersham,  Surrey,  for  Mr. 

F.  J.  Kerry.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied  : — 

Faulkner £2,890  0 0 ! 


Worn? 

Clark  

Brown,  W.  & A.  (accepted  with 
modifications)  


2,020  0 0 
1 ,950  0 0 
1,850  0 0 
1,770  0 O 
1,750  0 0 


0 0! 


For  new  show-room  and  alterations  at  No,  28,  High- 
street,  Guildford,  for  Mr.  John  Simpson.  Mr.  Ilcury 
Peak,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Nye  1,291  0 0 

Clark  1,227  10  0 

Moon  1,120  0 0 

6mith  A Sons  (accepted)  1,096  7 0 

For  the  erection  of  dispensary  and  warehouse  premises 
in  Bartholomew-closc,  for  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
General  Dispensary.  Mr.  William  Ward  Lee,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Welch  A Atkinson  : — 

Rider  & Son  £8,148  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  7,965  0 0 

Condor 7,896  0 0 

Woodward 7,750  0 O 

Browne  A Robinson 7,724  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  7,631  0 0 

Brass  7,628  0 0 

Brown  7,500  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  7,494  0 O 

Nightingale 7,483  0 0 

For  rebuilding  No.  4 and,  5,  Grocers’  Hall-court. 
Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Foster  : — 

Pritchard £3,83-1  0 0 

Williams  3,763  0 0 

Colls  & Son 3,739  0 0 

Nightingale  3,690  0 O 

Merritt  & Ashby  3,667  0 0 

Brass  (accepted)  3,515  0 0 


. Brothers  

man  X Fotheringham 

ider  

> fid  & Co 

■ster 

Pwns  ... 

■Jry  & Co.  (accepted) 


13,375  0 0 
13,370  0 0 
12,946  0 0 
12,290  0 0 
12,243  0 0 
11,973  0 0 
11,921  0 0 


erection  of  an  Infirmary  at  Notting-hill,  for  the 
i of  St.  Marylebone.  The  whole  of  the  works  to 
led  in  twelve  months.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell 
Jduteets : — 

Walls  Walls  in 

in  Mortar.  Portland  Cement. 

£127,685  £136,765 

iewACo 124,993  131,993 

120,19)  126,860 

119,783  126,990 

118,800  126,600 

gf*Co 117,350  123,850 

§il°d,  Brothers 116,415  121,800 

114,831  121,331 

111,463  118,315 

109,3  <8  115,935 

»VP<>U  (conditionally)  105,117  110,9.7 

ftatorntion  of  St.  George’s  Church,  near  Bristol, 
warv  by  fire.  Mr.  P.  E.  Masey,  architect. 
RSs  by  Mr.  Arthur  Deane 


ftett 

■ter 

A Co.  . 
_,ind,  Brothers 
H,  Brothers 

,o ' A Co 

A Son 


OHpbeus 

Bjrtin 

■llinma 

pmphries 

. cker  

Ewell 

Kvis  & Edbrooke  

p-ter  & Son  

^therley  

■.'is  

Jlierts  A Thonrpsou  . 

II  A Hook  ...  

aUlips  

:•  'se  & Ashley 

& phens  & Bastow 

tildes 


! .(.kins  A Iliii 
tfies  A Shipp 


,.  £7,685  0 0 ! 
..  7.000  0 0 
..  6,237  0 0 
,.  6,697  0 0 
,.  6,575  0 0 
,.  5,527  0 0 
. 6,427  0 0 
6,359  0 0 
..  5,156  0 0 


6,118 
6,000  0 0 


) 15  0 
0 O 


4,898  0 0 
4,874  0 0 
4,727  0 0 


,rlin  A Son  (accepted  con- 
ditionally)   ' 


For  vestry-hall  and  offices  for  the  parish  of  Bromley 
St.  Leonard,  London,  E.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
architects : — 

North,  Brothers  £7,170  0 0 ! 

Abraham 6.990  0 0 

Braid  k Co 

Wood  

Palmer 

Sheffield  k Prebble 

Reed 

Shaplcy  

Gregar 

Perry  A Co 

Cocks,  J.  A II 

Stephenson 

Bealo  

Parker  & Evans 


6,986 

6,943 

6,645 

5,643 

6,519 

6,495 

5,389 

6,370 

6,266 


For  new  roads,  sewers,  and  surface-water  drainB  for  the 
British  Land  Company  (Limited),  on  their  estate  at 
Croydon.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Miehell,  surveyor: — 

Killingbock £3,633  0 0! 

Crockett  2,996  0 0 

Thompson  A Sou 2,«3>  0 0 

Richardson 2,520  0 0 

Harris  2,500  0 O 

Jackson  2,478  0 0 

Fizzev 2,409  0 0 

Keeble 2,459  0 0 

Dunmoro 2,317  0 0 

Peill  (accepted)  2,  30  0 0 ! 


For  works  and  alteration 
chapel,  for  the  Metropolitan 

Nowell  A Robson 

Griffiths  

AspinaU  k Son 

Mowlem  A Co.  


i at  Glasshouse-street,  White- 
Board  of  Works  : — 

£2,512  0 0 

2,590  0 0 

2,490  0 0 

2,290  0 0 


For  a house  at  Biekley,  for  Mr.  J.  Dakers.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Wones,  architect : — 

Thompson  £2,210  0 0 

Moat 2,150  13  8 

Crossley  2,12)  0 0 

Jenkins  1,959  0 0 

For  seven  houses  in  the  Oeraldino-road,  East-hill, 
Wandsworth,  for  Messrs.  R.  A G.  Neal . - 

Merrett  £7,849  0 0 

Osborne  6,967  0 0 

Parsons  6 927  0 0 

Lathcy,  Brothers 6,877  0 0 

Lordeu 6,789  0 0 

Price 6,279  0 O 

Holloway  6,148  0 0 

Johnson  5,459  0 0 


No.  281,  East  India  Dock- 
Quantities  supplied:  — 

£1,192  9 0! 

1,484  0 0 

1,439  0 0 

1,308  15  3 

1,290  0 0 

1,213  0 0 

1,237  0 0 

1,226  14  6 

1,2  0 O 0 

1,139 
1,127 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
road,  for  Messrs.  B.  Jones  A Co. 

Reader 

Edgecombe  A Co 

Stamp  A Bowtle  

Webb  A Co 

Hunt  

Niblettt  

Crisp  A Tomlin 

Frost  A Co 

Walker  

Parker  A Evans 

Johnson  

Bulford  

Harradiue 

Hart 

Shields 


1,0 


0 0 


1,025 
958  10  0 
913  0 0! 


For  the  erection  of  anew  Wesleyan 
tions  to  present  schools,  Ac.,  King 
Fosse-road,  Leicester : — 

Trow  A Sous  

Riddett  

Bland  A Son  

Clark  A Garrett 

Potter 

T.  A 11.  Herbert  

Stevens  

Yeo  

'I  i r > 1 . a.  1*  iv  ii- 

Hall  

Hewitt,  H 

Hutchinson 

Lindley  

Hewitt,  G 

Duxbury  A Son 

Allen 

Lineham 

Eaglo  


£6,4G0  0 0 

6.319  4 0 
6,049  0 0 
6,005  0 0 
5,950  10  0 
5,903  0 0 
6,801  4 0 
5,750  0 0 
5,720  0 0 
6,700  0 O 
5,590  0 0 
6,482  0 O 
6,489  o 0 
5,399  0 0 
6,392  0 0 
5,352  10  0 
5,330  17  0 

6.320  0 0 


5,095  0 0 ! 


For  tho  erection  of  a factory  and  warehouse,  High-street 
Homerton.  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove : — 

Thomereon  A Co £2,417  o 0 

Woodward  2,4)5  0 O 

Farrant  A Sons 2,334  0 0 

Nightingale  2,314  O O 

Stimpsou  A Co 2,263  0 0 

Scrivmer  A Co 2,161  0 0 

Jarvis  A Son  2,147  0 0 

Batchelder  (accepted) 2,13)  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  live  cottages,  Shepherd’s-lane,  Homer- 
ton.  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H. 
Lovegrove : — 

Batchelder £1,637  0 0 

Thomereon  A Co 1,695  0 0 

Tarrant  A Sons 1,990  0 0 

Niblett  1,680  0 0 

Nightingale  1,613  0 0 

Stimpsou 1,643  0 0 

Jarvis  1,561  0 0 

Scrivener 1,538  0 0 

Bishop  A Hooper 1,198  0 0 

Brealy 1,450  0 0 

For  Venetian  blinds  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Holborn  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  A Son 
architects : — 

Clarke £833  5 4! 

Awford  718  0 0 

Guynan  A Sons 625  0 0 

Williams 620  10  3 

Baxter 017  7 8} 

Godlonton 609  1 10 

Collyer  A 8 on  690  2 O 

Haskins  690  O 0 

Hodkinson  A Clarke  681  15  0 

Janes  A Co 563  0 0 

Scruton  645  0 0 

Atkinson  A Co.  625  0 0 

Davev 618  0 9 

James  A Son  (accepted)  483  16  9 ! 


For  tho  erection  of  a residence  and  stabling,  exclusive  of 
fittings  and  decorations,  at  Upper  Norwood,  for  Mr.  E.  B. 
Normand.  Mr.  W.  Paiee,  architect 

Gibbon  A Mitchell  £4,025  0 0 ! 

Ward  3,071  0 0 

Ward  A Son  3,040  0 0 

Colls  A Son 2,990  0 0 

Patman  A Co 2,965  0 0 

Bowycr  2,879  0 0 

Colley  2,819  0 0 

Gibbs  2,811  0 0 

Downs  A Co 2,835  0 0 

Nightingale 2,763  0 0 

Smith  2,697  0 O 

Moore  2,321  10  0 ! 


For  rebuilding  No.  68,  69,  Cornhill,  for  Mr.  Kino.  Mr. 
W.  Newton  Dunn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
F.  Lee: — 

Adamson  A Sons  £8,630  0 0 

Marks  8,327  0 0 

Dovo,  Brothers 7,995  0 O 

Clemence... 7,950  0 0 

Bangs  7,507  0 0 

Downs 7,333  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Charterhouse-street 
Branch  of  tho  London  Joint  Stock  Bank.  Messrs.  Isaacs 
A Florence,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Riddett  : — 

Brass  £1,112  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 1,075  0 0 

Conder 1,059  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  1,049  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 1,"47  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 1,039  0 0 

Simpson  A Son  (accepted) 996  0 0 

For  rebuilding  No.  100,  Cheapside,  for  Mr.  _T.  VT. 

Bichertou.  Mr.  William  Wimble,  architect 

Dovo,  Brothers £5,995  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner  5,991  0 0 

8crivener  A Co 6,88 1 0 0 

Ramsey  6,524  0 O 

Laurence 6,397  0 O 

Morter 6,393  0 0 

Brass  6,161  0 9 


The  tender  of  Messrs.  Guynan  S Son  has  been  accepted 
for  blinds  for  the  Borden  Trust  Schools,  at  Sittingbourne. 
Mr.  C.  Bryan  Oliver,  architect. 

In  list  of  tenders  for  alterations  at  the  Prince  Albert, 
Blackfriars-road  (page  190),  for  “ Regat  ” read  W 
Royal , 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  A.— T.  C.  N.-M.  K.-W.  G.-J.  F.-C.  C.-E.  R -G.  W.  F - 
G W.  0.  W— W.  W.  L.— J.  4.  Co.— R.  4 S.— W.  L.  C- 
J.  W.  8. — E.  4 G.  N.-H.  P.  F.— 9.  4 8.-K.  4 B.-H.  L.— B.  A.  4 
Son.— 9.  4 E.-E.  G.-G.  F.  9.-M.  4 8—W.  L.  S.-F.  C.-9.  D.- 
J.  J.— J.  A.— G.  A 9on.-G.  B.  A.— N.  T.  0'K.-J.  D.  A Son.— F. 
.(shall  have  attention). —A.  Z.  (No).— W.  T.  (thankr).— E.  T.  (enough 
has  been  said).— J.  W.  S.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  (acts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ae.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  (or 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
.public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


OHAEGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHTP8.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) Os.  Sd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Epecial  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a  6<L 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6<L 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mint  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
•Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  OHAEGE  FOR  A BOX  19  A8  UNDER  :— 


For  “ Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mult  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-otflce,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
■before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  Is  supplied direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  Id 
any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doubting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
■flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — Thest 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  Btout,  and 
made  in  all  Bizes.  A large  Btook  available  foi 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

Roofing  Slates.— REDUCTION  in  PRICES. 
Builders,  before  ordering  elsewhere,  would  do 
well  to  write  for  prices  to  T.  R.  ROBERTS, 
SLATE,  BRICK,  and  TILE  MERCHANT, 
CONWAY.  Quality  cannot  be  excelled.  All 
kinds  and  sizes.  Also,  SLATE  SLABS,  SILLS, 
CISTERNS,  HEARTHSTONES,  Ac.,  very 
cheap. — [Advt.] 

To  Sewer  Contractors.  — POLING 
BOARDS  FOR  SALE,  22  ft.  poles,  Bhort  deal- 
ends,  lathwood,  and  fire-wood.  Lowest  possible 
prices,  including  cartage  to  works,  or  all  metro- 
politan goods  stations.  — GEORGE  JEWETT, 
Plough  Bridge,  Commercial  Docks,  S.E. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

eJ  ^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

S fl  Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 

Af ) and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

y 36a,  borough  road, 

Discount  to  Builders.  x fYNTTlrtW  Q T? 

Illustrated  List  two  Btamps.  IAJ1N.LM_F.1N,  O.JCi. 


Price  Is.  or  post-free  fori  stamps.  New  Edition, 

fLLU  STRATED  CATALOGUEof  STABLE 

L FITTINGS,  100  pages,  with  full  description  and  prices  of  the 
list  important  inventions  and  Improvements  iu  Stable  and  Harne=s- 
oom  Fittings.  Stable  Paving,  Drainage.  Ventilation,  Ac. 

ST.  PANCRA8  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  St.  Pancraa-road, 


n the  Press,  will  be  ready  on  March  30.  Illustrated  with  12  Plates, 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s.  poet  free, 

MR.  BANISTER  FLETCHER'S  NEW  TEXT  BOOK, 

Light  and  air, 

IN  TABULATFD  FORM. 

London:  B.  T.  BAT8F0RD,  62.  High  Holhorn. 


32mo.  roan,  gilt  edge,  4s.  6d.  : or 
dues,  3s.  6d. 

S PON’S  ARCHITECTS’  and  BUILDERS’ 

POCKET-BOOK  of  PRICES  and  MEMORANDA  for  1879. 

By  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Architect. 

Just  published,  Imperial  4to  handsomely  bound  In  cloth, 
price  31s.  61. 

TOWN  and  COUNTRY  MANSIONS  and 

SUBURBAN  HOUSES.  With  Notes  on  the  Sanitary  and 
Artistic  Construction  of  Houses.  Illustrated  by  30  plates,  containing 
plans,  elevations,  perspectives,  and  interior  views  of  exeouted  works 
In  ihe  Queen  Anne,  Classic,  Old  EuglLh,  Adams,  Jacobean,  Louis 
XVI.  and  other  styles. 

By  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Architect, 

Author  of  "Picturesque  Architectural  Studies,"  " Spon’s  Builders' 


London  : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  4 


, Charing-cross. 


BOURNEMOUTH  DRAINAGE  : Vindi- 

L J cation  of  the  Rock  Concrete  Tubes,  by  the  Manufacturers, 
HENRY  SHARP,  JONES,  A CO.  Bourne  Valley  Pottery,  Poole, 
Dorset. 

London  : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  46.  Charing-cross. 


OERF 

I BUII 


FECTION  in  BOOK-KEEPING  for 


BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition  by  Slogle  or  Double  Eutry.— For  particulars,  address,  W.  J. 
MILES.  High-street.  Beckenham  ; or  T.  W.  THORNTON,  Printer 
and  Stationer,  High-  - ■ ■ 


' ready,  particulars  post  free.  BEVIS'S 


T)OOKKEEPING  for  JOINERY,  TIMBER 

D YARD,  and  SAW  MILLS. 

By  the  Author  0 ( Bevis's  improved  System  or  BookkeeplDg,  specially 
a.Upted  fur  Builders  and  Contractors. 

BEVIS  A CO.  8,  St.  Martin’a-place,  Charing-cross,  London. 


Latest  Edition  (1870)  810  pp.  1,400,  price  52s.  Gd. 

r\  WILT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AR 

VjT  TECTURE,  Historical, Theoretical,  and  Practical ; iUt 
with  more  than  1,100  Engravings  on  Wood  by  R.  Branch] 
Drawings  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Revised,  with  Alterations  and  cons 
Additions,  by  WYATT  PAPWORTH,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Ii 
of  British  Architects  : additionally  illustrated  with  nearly  40 
Engravings  by  O.  JKWITT,  and  nearly  200  other  Woodcuts. 


London  : LONGMANS  A CO. 


is  69th  edition  for  1879, 


gKYRING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE-B( 


" London  : S1MPKIN,  MARSHALL.  A CO.  and  all  Bookse! 


Now  really. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE-B 

for  1879.  Price  4s. 

London  : KELLY  A CO.  81.  Great  Queen-street,  Lineol 
fields,  W.C.  ; SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  A CO.;  and  al 
sellers. 


JMPORTANT 


to  ARCHITECTS 

_ 8TUDENT8. 

ALFRED  TARRANT,  50,  BKBFORD-STBEET,  Covent 
..aving  purchased  the  eutire  remainders  of  the  two  folio* 
portaut  WORKS,  recently  published  by  the  late  Firm  of  D» 
(Limited),  is  enabled  to  offer  them  at  the  following  low  p 


Published  at  41.  4s.  offered  at  18s. 

ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCHES  fron 

CONTINENT.  Views  and  Details  from  France,  Italy,  and  G 
By  WILLIAM  NORMAN  SHAW.  100  plates  folio,  hall  hot 
edges. 

Published  at  31. 13s.  6d.  offered  at  18a. 

SPECIMENS  of  MEDLBVAL  AI 

TECTURE,  chiefly  selected  from  examples  of  the  twelfth  I 
teenth  centuries  in  France  and  Italy.  By  W.  KDEN  NE£ 
100  plates  folio,  half  bound,  gilt  edges. 

Ion  : ALFRED  TARRANT,  50.  Bedford-street.  Covent 


Waterlow  Bros.  & Lay 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

LAW,  GENERAL,  & MANUFACTR] 
STATIONERS, 

23,  24,  & 25,  BIRCHIN  LANE,  I 
23,  29,  & 30,  LIME  STREET,  E.C.  '• 
Factory  : 65,  WILSON  ST.,  FINSBURY,  LOT 


LITHOGRAPHY.  J 

Builders'  Quantities,  Specifications,  Estimates,  Co1 
and  Reports,  Lithographed  iu  the  best  style 
ou  the  most  favourable  terms. 

When  required,  a set  of  Quantities,  Tenders,  &c. 
Lithographed  in  a few  hours. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  GIVEN  FOR  LONG  JO 
Plans  of  Estates  for  Sale  by  Auction  execute 
despatch. 

Plans  for  Railway  and  Public  Companies. 

Plans  and  Sections  for  Deposit  Lithographed  at  pi 

law  lithography; 

Briefs,  Abstracts,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Reports,' 
Precedents,  &c.  Law  Writing  and  Engrossing. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Friers  on  applirati- 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURA 

COMPANY  (Established  1803). 

0.  1,  OLD  BROAD-STREET,  E.O.  and  16  4 17,  P ALL-MAI 
Capital,  1,600, 0001. 
lp  and  invested.  700.0001 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  If 


Paid  a 


House  property  and  invest® 

COMPANY  (Limited),  92,  Cannon-street.  London,  K, 
doors  east,  of  the  Cannon-street  Station).  Capital.  1,<XW,00M 
fully  paid-up  Shares  of  251.  each,  for  the  Purchase  aud  S» 
ductive  and  Progressive  House  Property,  and  Improving  the  i 
of  the  Working  Classes  on  the  seU-supporting  principle.  J 
March  15, 1876. 

CAPITAL  ALLOTTED. 

1st  Issue  at  par 4,000  shares.  Amount  — £1 

2nd  „ £1  prein.  4,000  „ 1 1 


4th 


0th 


4.000  , 


4,000  , 


Total.. 


e premia 


Total 20,000 

Sixth  Issue,  4,000  Shares,  25 1.  at  51. 
onrse  of  allotment. 

Reserve  Fund  upwards  of  25.0001.  Various  profitable 
>een  made.  The  present  premium  has  been  fixed  to  place, 
evel  the  old  shareholders  and  present  entrants. 

The  premium  on  the  Seventh  Issue  will  be  fixed  by  the  E 
i sum  as  will  protect  the  then  existing  shareholders,  hat 
:be  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Company.  L. 
■based  120,  for  540,2831  10s.  Shareholders,  1,780.  Curre 
nterest  ou  Shares.  SIX  PER  CENT.  _ | 

Report  au.l  Balance-sheet,  Share  Application  F 


Pamphlet,  entitled  ” Seveuteen  Facts  about  the  Heuse  Profi 
Investment  Company,"  apply  to  W.  H.  BaSDEN,  Se  f 


zinc  Roopiira 

FIXED  COMPLETE. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 


PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZING  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUEt 
THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS, 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LOND( 

ALSO  AT  DEPTPORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 


Voi.XXX.VH.  No.  If 83. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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A Group  of  Lighthouses. 

0 province  in  the  vast  field 
of  structural  design  and 
execution  is  at  once  more 
special,  and  more  interest- 
ing, than  that  in  which  the 
builder  of  the  Lighthouse 
is  called  upon  to  exert  his 
skill.  Almost  every  pro- 
blem which  the  architect 
has  to  solve  has  hero  to 
be  met.  The  first  con- 
sideration, under  ordinary 
circumstances, — the  choice 
of  site, — is  here  usually 
determined  by  the  impera- 
tive voice  of  necessity.  It 
is  not  the  site  whioh  is  most 
imposing,  most  convenient 
or  most  readily  attainable, 
Jii  is  selected  by  the  architect  of  the  Light- 
Pi.  It  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  precisely  that 
j is  most  dangerous  and  most  inaccessible. 
;ie  would  dream  of  building  a lofty  tower 
rock  that  was  covered  by  the  sea  at  every 
Hnd  ihat  lay  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest 
I,  except  for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that 
t.  a rock  was  a pregnant  cause  of  fatal  dis- 

Sand  required  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
— not  to  attract  the  sailor,  bub  to  warn 
rom  its  treacherous  vicinity, 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
|;i  of  these  noble  structures*  (which  may  be 
«i  to  be  the  architectural  symbols  of  charity, 
#iii  true  sense  of  tho  word,  as  being  costly 
^efficient  life-preservers),  it  is  impossible  to 
Hover  the  first  on  the  list  in  point  of  time, 

L.r 

as  onr  own  coasts  are  concerned,  the 
■stone  Lighthouse  of  Smeaton  (G  on  our 
II),  although  the  story  has  often  been  told, 
ibilthough  this  beautiful  shaft  will  soon  be 
[heed  by  another  tower.  “ By  the  design 
^construction  of  the  celebrated  Eddystone 
■Sjdiouse  in  1755-9,”  said  Sir  John  Bennie  in 
• .chaustive  address  to  the  Annual  General 
® ‘ng  °f  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
Smeaton  introduced  a new  era  in 


*'346, 


’ ury,  which  forms  a brilliant  epoch  in  his 

• ‘ble  life,  spent  in  the  service  of  mankind, 
Imore  particularly  fer  the  benefit  of  his 

<;ry.” 

i ie  Eddystone,  of  which  the  name  intimates 
Character,  rises  abruptly  from  a great  depth 
< -ter,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Bhore,  near 
}jouth.  The  rock  itself  is  a gneiss.  On  the 
| "iaifc  of  inspection  paid  to  it  by  Mr.  Kobert 

• snson  (not  Stephenson),  the  engineer  to  the 

• aern  Lighthouse  Board,  in  ISIS,  that  able 
2,1  noted  that  it  was  “ shaken  all  through,” 
^ lips  at  a considerable  angle,  perhaps  one  in 

towards  the  south-west,  and  being  under - 
J I on  the  north-east  side  for  several  feet,  it 
be  confessed  that  it  has  rather  an  alarming 
France.  “I  am  not,  however,”  continued 


' See  p.  257. 
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Mr.  Stevenson,  “of  opinion  that  it  has  altered 
its  state  since  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
tower.  Since  my  last  visit  in  IS  13  I am  not 
aware  of  any  change  upon  it.  On  the  north- 
east side,  however,  at  what  is  called  the  ‘ Gut  ’ 
landing-place,  where  the  men  sheltered  them- 
selves from  the  fire  of  Kudyerd’s  Lighthouse) 
but  especially  at  low  water  of  spring-tides,  there 
is  a hollowing  of  the  rock  which  penetrates  at 
least  to  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the 
lighthouse.  I therefore  conclude  that  whou  the 
sea  runs  high  there  is  danger  of  this  house  being 
upset,  after  a lapse  of  time,  when  the  sea  and 
shingle  have  wrought  away  the  rock  to  a greater 
extent.  Nothing  preserves  this  highly-important 
building  but  the  hardness  of  the  rock  and  the 
j dip  of  the  strata;  but  for  how  long  a period 
' this  may  remain  no  one  can  pretend  to  say.” 
j On  the  rock  of  which  we  have  thus  cited  the 
best  extant  description,  a lighthouse  was  built, 
in  1696-9,  by  Winstanley.  So  confident  was  the 
architect  of  the  strength  of  his  work,  that  he 
often  expressed  his  wish  to  be  in  the  lighthouse 
during  the  heaviest  storm  that  could  assail  it. 
This  wish  was  accomplished  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1703,  when,  during  a night  of  terrific 
tempest,  the  structure  and  its  inmates  alto- 
gether disappeared.  In  1706  a wooden  light- 
house was  erected  on  the  same  spot  by  Budyerd, 
which  was  burnt  in  1755.  Smeaton  was  then 
applied  to  as  to  its  replacement,  and  bis  “ Nar- 
rative of  the  Building,  and  a Description  of  tlie 
Construction  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse;  with 
an  Appendix  giving  some  Account  of  the  Light- 
house upon  the  Spurn  Point,  built  upon  a Sand,’’ 
in  folio,  and  illustrated  with  plates,  was  pub- 
lished in  1791,  and  may,  no  doubt,  be  consulted 
at  the  British  Museum. 

The  idea  present  to  the  mind  of  Smeaton  was 
to  follow  the  outline  of  such  a forest-tree  as 
most  easily  resisted  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
to  articulate  together  his  masonry,  so  as  to  give 
big  tower  as  far  as  possible  the  strength  of  a 
monolith.  He  cut  in  steps  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  which  was  entirely  covered  by  the  sea  at 
high  water.  He  notched  the  risers  of  the  steps, 
so  as  to  form  dovetailed  mortises,  into  which 
the  blocks  of  the  lower  courses  were  accurately 
fitted.  Each  block  had  a level  bearing,  and  a 
border  of  live  rock  rose  around  the  sunken  base. 
The  stones  in  each  course  were  dovetailed 
together,  and  additionally  secured  by  cramps 
or  joggles.  The  successive  courses  were 
fastened  to  each  other  by  similar  means.  Six 
courses,  rising  together  S ft.  4 in.,  brought  tho 
work  to  a level  surface.  The  eight  succeeding 
courses  were  built  solid,  aud  from  this  level 
the  tower  rose  as  a hollow  structure  to  the 
extreme  height  of  85  ft.  6 in. 

Tho  floors  of  tho  tower  were  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  the  haunches  being 
bound  with  chains,  to  prevent  them  moving 
outward,  to  the  injury  of  the  walls.  In  this 
structural  method  Mr.  Smeaton  is  thought  to 
have  followed  the  example  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  the  construction  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s ; being  limited  in  the  size  of  the  stones 


he  would  employ  by  the  then  state  of  the  granite 
quarries  of  Cornwall.  The  work  was  completed 
in  421  working  days,  being  finished  on  the 
I6th  of  October,  1757,  according  to  one  autho- 
rity (but  in  1759  according  to  Sir  John  Bennie)* 
The  light  was  originally  a chandelier  with 
twenty-four  candles,  which,  in  1S07,  was  re- 
placed by  a catoptric  light,  consisting  of  an 
Argand  lamp  with  parabolic  reflectors. 

That  a structure  which  was  so  wholly 
original,  and  which  was  erected  under  such 
disadvantageous  circumstances  as  naturally 
attended  on  the  exposed  site,  should  have 
resisted  the  storms  of  tho  Atlantic  as  long  and 
as  well  as  has  been  tbe  case  with  this  noble 
work,  must  always  be  considered  as  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  genius  of  Smeaton. 
In  course  of  time  the  tremor  of  the  building, 
with  each  wave  stroke  from  the  westward,  more 
especially  during  a storm  from  the  west-south- 
west, has  become  more  and  more  alarming. 
The  joints  of  the  masonry  have  yielded  to  the 
heavy  strains  thrown  on  them,  and  the  sea- 
water has  been  driven  through  them  into  the 
interior  of  the  building.  The  upper  part  of  the 
structure,  according  to  a report  from  Mr.  James 
Nicholas  Douglass,  the  worthy  successor  of  Mr. 
Bober t Stevenson  as  onr  chief  living  authority 
on  lighthouses,  has  been  strengthened  on  two 
occasions,  viz.,  in  1839  and  again  in  1865,  with 
strong  internal  wrought-iron  ties,  extending 
from  the  lantern  floor  downwards  to  tho  solid 
portion  of  the  tower.  On  the  last  occasion  it 
was  found  that  the  chief  mischief  was  caused 
by  the  upward  stroke  of  the  heavy  seas  acting 
on  the  projecting  cornice  under  the  lantern 
gallery,  which  lifted  the  portion  of  the  building 
above  this  level.  After  reducing  the  projection 
of  the  cornice  about  5 in.,  and  well  fastening 
the  stones  together  with  through  bolts,  no 
further  leakage  has  occurred  at  this  point.  The 
tower  is  now  in  a fair  state  of  efficiency,  bub 
the  gneiss  rock  on  which  it  stands,  as  antici- 
pated by  Mr.  Stevenson,  has  been  seriously 
shaken  by  the  incessant  sea  strokes  on  the 
tower ; and  the  rock  is  considerably  undermined 
at  its  base.  It  has,  therefore,  been  determined 
to  erect  a new  tower  on  a spot  which  affords  a 
good  foundation,  near  low-water  level,  at  about 
127  ft.  distant  from  the  present  site.  The 
focal  plane  of  the  present  lighthouse  is  at  an 
elevation  of  72  ft.  above  high  water.  That  of 
the  new  building  will  be  130  ft.  The  actual 
useful  range  of  the  light,  which  is  now  about 
fourteen  nautical  miles,  will  thus  be  extended  to 
seventeen  miles  and  a half.  On  tbe  comple- 
tion of  tlie  new  tower,  it  is  intended  to  take 
down  tbe  present  lighthonse  to  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  solid  work,  29  ft.  above  high  water 
at  spring  tides. 

The  new  tower  will  be  constructed  entirely 
of  granite.  It  will  have  a cylindrical  base, 
44  ft.  in  diameter,  and  22  ft.  high,  rising  to 
2 ft.  6 in.  above  high  water  springs.  From 
this  base  will  spring  tbe  shaft  of  the  tower,  the 
section  of  which  will  be  a concave  elliptic 
frustrum,  tbe  generating  curve  of  which  has  a 
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major  axis  of  346  ft.,  and  a minor  axis  of  74  ft. 
The  diameter  at  the  base  will  be  35  ft.  6 in., 
leaving  aroui  d it  a margin  of  4 ft.  3 in.  as  a 
landing  platrorm.  The  height  will  be  138  ft. 
above  the  reck  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and 
the  diameter  (f  the  tower,  under  the  cornice,  will 
bo  18  ft.  6 in.  The  tower  will  be  solid  (with 
the  exception  of  containing  a water-tank)  to  the 
height  of  25  ft.  6 in.  above  high-water  springs. 
At  this  level  will  commence  the  side-walls,  with 
a thickness  c f 8 ft.  6 in.,  diminishing  to  2 ft.  3 in. 
at  top.  The  tower  will  contain  nine  apart- 
ments, each  10  ft.  in  height,  in  addition  to  the 
lantern,  the  seven  uppermost  being  14  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  whole  of  the  work  will  be  dove- 
tailed and  cemented,  both  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically, according  to  the  system  introduced  by 
Mr.  Stevenson,  and  adopted  at  the  Hanois, 
Wolf,  and  Longships  Rock  Lighthouses.  The 
total  cubic  contents  of  the  granite  masonry  will 
be  about  69,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  78,000Z. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  some  account  of  a 
lighthouse  which  forms  a very  striking  contrast 
to  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  design  by  Smeaton, 
it  may  be  instructive  to  put  on  record  the 
several  heights  to  which  different  engineers,  in 
different  situations,  have  carried  the  solid  por- 
tion of  their  lighthouse  towers.  Mr.  David  Alan 
Stevenson,  in  a description  of  the  Dhu  Heartach 
Lighthouse,  which  is  to  be  found  in  volume  46 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  thus  cites  them : — 


Name  of  p . q rf  k 

Lighthouse.  H!gtmt°7 

Eddystone Smeaton 10  ft.  3 it 

Bell  Rock  R,  Stevenson 14  „ 0 ,. 

Wolf  J.  Walker  and  J.  N.  ) 16  „ 4 ,, 

Douglass  j 

Bishop  J.  Walker  23  ,,  0 „ 

Chickens  D.  & T.  Stevenson...  21  „ 0 „ 

Skerry vore  . . . Alan  Stevenson 30  „ 6 „ 

Dhu  Heartach  D.  & T.  Stevenson...  64  „ 4 „ 


The  most  magnificent  lighthouse  of  modern 
times  is  the  Tour  de  Corduan,  the  upper  part  of 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  our  illustration. 
It  is  built  on  a rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Garonne,  on  which  river,  at  a distance  of  seventy 
miles  from  its  mouth,  stand  the  important  com- 
mercial city  and  port  of  Bordeaux.  The  tower 
was  commenced  in  1581,  under  the  reign  of  King 
Henri  II.,  and  was  completed  in  16i0,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henri  IV.  The  architect  was 
Louis  de  Foix. 

The  island  rock  on  which  this  great  Pharos  is 
built  is  exposed  only  at  low  water,  when  an  area 
of  3,000  ft.  of  rock  in  length,  by  half  tbat 
dimension  in  width,  is  left  dry  by  the  tides  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  this  rocky  area  is  pro- 
vided a cylindrical  base,  135  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  is  built  solid  up  to  10  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark,  with  the  exception  of  a cistern  in 
the  middle,  and  an  opening  for  the  stairs, 
which  rise  from  the  high-water  level.  This 
opening  is  closed  by  heavy  doors,  and  is  reached 
by  a ladder  from  the  rock  below,  when  the  tide 
permits.  The  sides  of  this  circular  base  have  a 
batter  of  5 ft. ; and  around  the  platform  of  125  ft. 
diameter,  thus  arrived  at,  a wall  is  carried,  12  ft. 
thick  at  its  base,  and  12  ft.  high. 

On  the  centre  of  this  circular  area  is  erected 
the  tower,  which  is  50  ft.  in  diameter  at  its 
base,  and  consists  of  successively  diminishing 
stories.  The  lower  story  is  Doric ; the  second 
and  third,  Ionic;  the  fourth,  Corinthian;  the 
fifth,  Composite.  The  interior  was  handsomely 
decorated  and  furnished ; the  apartments  of 
the  first  and  second  stories  being  fitted  for 
storerooms,  and  for  domestic  use.  The  third 
story  formed  a chape],  31  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
having  a dome  40  ft.  high.  Over  this  rose  the 
Corinthian  cupola,  of  21  ft.  in  diameter,  to  the 
height  of  27  ft.  It  had  a stone  balustrade 
around,  and  supported  the  lantern,  which  formed 
the  summit,  and  which  was  9 ft.  in  external 
diameter,  5 ft.  within,  and  17  ft.  high.  The 
total  height  of  this  Pharos  is  182  ft.  6 in. 

When  the  tower  was  first  built  the  light  used 
was  that  of  blazing  wood,  which  was  burned  on 
a cresset  in  the  lantern.  Coal  was  afterwards 
substituted.  The  smoke  rose  through  an  open- 
ing of  18  in.  diameter  in  the  dome  of  the  lantern, 
passed  into  a finial  chamber  above,  and  escaped 
by  side  openings. 

In  1727  the  lantern  was  destroyed,  and  an 
iron  one  substituted  by  M.  Betri.  In  1780  the 
catoptric  system  of  illumination  was  introduced 
by  Borda,  and  an  Argand  burner  was  placed  in  the 
form  of  a parabolic  reflector  of  silvered  copper. 
In  1810  the  dioptric  system  of  Fresnel  replaced 


the  catoptric  method.  The  Argand  lamp  now  used 
in  this  and  in  other  French  lighthouses  contains 
four  concentric  circular  wicks,  which  are  sup- 
plied by  pumps  with  a constantly  overflowing 
supply  of  oil. 

One  reason  for  the  ornate  character  of  this 
lighthouse  is  said  to  be  that  it  was  designed  as 
a part  of  the  projected  chain  of  water  com- 
munication to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Mediterranean.  This  is  actually  effected,  on  a 
minor  scale,  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which 
is  150  miles  long,  and  connects  the  Garonne  with 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  year  1786  the  Board  of  Northern  Light- 
houses was  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  preamble  of  the  Act  Btates  that  it  would 
greatly  conduce  to  the  security  of  navigation 
and  of  fisheries,  if  four  lighthouses  were  erected 
in  the  north  part  of  Great  Britain.  In  1874,  ac- 
cording to  M.  dc  Franqueville  (whose  work  “ Du 
Regime  des  Travaux  Publics  en  Angleterre  ” 
gives  a bird’s-eye  viow  of  our  public  works  Buch 
as  is  not  extant  in  the  English  language),  the 
number  of  lighthouses  in  Scotland  was  153,  over 
a coast  line  of  4,469  nautical  miles.  At  the 
same  date  the  Irish  lighthouses  were  109,  for 
a coast  line  of  2,518  nautical  miles ; those  of 
England  335,  for  a coast  of  2,405  miles ; and 
those  of  France,  346,  over  a coast  line  of  2,763 
nautical  miles  in  length.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  lighthouses  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  given  by  the  same  writer  at  440,0002., 
while  the  light  dues  paid  by  the  shipping  amount 
to  the  sum  of  520,0002.  per  annum. 

No  name  is  more  deservedly  distinguished, 
among  the  architects  and  builders  of  Light- 
houses, than  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  the 
second  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Northern 
Lighthouses.  He  succeeded  liis  stepfather,  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  in  this  appointment,  in  1798,  and 
his  annual  reports  to  the  Board  come  down  to 
the  time  of  his  resignation  in  1843.  The  com- 
mencement of  that  great  change  in  the  safety  of 
our  Northern  shores  which  is  intimated  by  the 
above-cited  figures  may  be  said  mainly  to  be 
attributable  to  the  successful  erection,  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  which 
occupied  the  years  1807  to  1811. 

The  Inch  Cape  or  Bell  Rock  lies  off  the  East 
Coast  of  Scotland,  abreast  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  at  a distance  of  eleven  miles 
from  Arbroath,  the  nearest  point  of  land.  This 
dangerous  rock,  of  which  the  name  is  so  familiar 
to  every  student  of  Scottish  ballad,  is  barely 
uncovered  by  the  sea  at  low  water.  In  December, 
1799,  occurred  a dreadful  storm,  beating  from  the 
north-east  on  the  Coast  of  Scotland,  in  which  it 
was  ascertained  that  no  fewer  than  seventy  sail 
of  vessels  were  stranded  or  lost,  with  many  of 
their  crews,  on  that  coast  alone.  Among  these, 
the  York,  a 74-gun  man-of-war,  is  believed  to 
have  struck  on  the  Bell  Rock.  She  went  down 
with  all  hands,  leaving  no  one  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  coast  for  miles  was  strewn  with  the  wreck. 
“There  was  now,  therefore,”  says  Mr.  Stevenson 
in  his  memorandum  on  the  subject,  “ but  one 
voice.  There  must  be  a Lighthouse  erected  on 
the  Bell  Rock.”  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1806,  on  a second  application  to  Parliament,  that 
a Bill  was  passed,  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Robert  Stevenson  and  Mr.  John  Rennie, 
authorising  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses  to  erect  a Lighthouse  on  the  Bell 
Rock  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  at  the 
estimated  cost  of  41,8432.  15s.  The’ tower  is 
the  one  marked  I on  our  plate. 

While  taking  the  Eddystone  tower  to  a cer- 
tain extent  as  his  model,  Mr.  Stevenson’s  design 
showed  admirable  originality  in  detail.  He 
adopted  a height  of  100  ft.,  instead  of  68  ft.,  for 
the  masonry,  and  he  carried  the  solid  part  of 
the  tower  to  the  height  of  21  ft.  above  high 
water,  instead  of  10  ft.  6 in.  He  adopted  a 
greater  thickness  for  the  walls,  and  he  intro- 
duced important  changes  in  the  internal  struc- 
ture, by  which  he  secured  a greater  continuity, 
and  obtained  greater  strength,  in  the  masonry 
of  the  floors  and  walls.  Instead  of  the  arched 
floors  of  Smeaton,  Stevenson  made  each  floor- 
stone  form  a part  of  the  outward  walls,  extend- 
ing inwards  to  a centre  stone ; independently 
of  which  they  are  connected  with  copper  bats, 
with  a view  to  preserve  the  square  form  at  the 
extremity,  instead  of  dovetailing.  These  stones 
are  also  modelled  with  joggles,  sideways,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  common  floor,  termed 
feathering  in  carpentry,  and  also  with  dove- 
tailed joggles  across  the  joints,  where  they  form 
part  of  the  outer  wall.  At  Mylnefield  quarry 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  stones  of 
the  requisite  dimensions,  and  the  engineer  fore- 


saw many  advantages  that  would  accrue  f 
this  change  in  the  method  of  the  structure. 

The  spring  of  1807  was  occupied  in  prepa: 
a floating  lightship  to  be  moored  off  the  r 
erecting  the  timber  framework  which  wa 
support  the  barrack  to  be  occupied  as  a ten 
rary  dwelling  by  the  workmen,  and  carrying 
other  preliminary  arrangements.  During 
season  the  aggregate  time  of  low-water  w 
caught  by  snatches  of  an  hour  or  two  at  a 1 
amounted  to  no  more  than  thirteen  and  a 
days’  work  of  ten  hours  each.  The  particn 
are  given  in  the  interesting  life  of  Mr.  Steven 
written  by  his  son  David.  In  this  book,  w' 
is  a worthy  monument  to  his  father’s  fa 
Mr.  David  Stevenson  has  addressed  the  gem 
rather  than  the  professional,  reader.  He 
thus,  while  giving  much  interesting  detail  a 
the  extraordinary  demands  on  the  courage  and 
severance  of  the  engineer  that  were  continu 
made  in  the  course  of  a work  of  such  diffic 
and  danger,  given  less  than  could  be  wishei 
structural  detail,  and  has  not  even  adde< 
[his  biography  a list  of  his  father’s  works. 

From  the  section,  however,  which  he 
given  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  we  find  1 
j the  diameter  at  the  base  is  42  ft. ; that  ui 
the  cornice,  15  ft.  ; the  outline  being  an  e' 
j tical  curve.  The  sill  of  the  entrance-doo: 
1 30  ft.  above  the  lowest  through  course 
masonry  ; the  height  of  the  doorway  is  7 ft.  i 
This  opening  leads,  through  what  is  otheri 
solid  work,  to  a circular  shaft  of  7 ft.  diam 
and  14  ft.  high,  up  which  a winding  Btain 
is  carried.  With  that  exception,  the  towe 
solid  to  the  top  of  this  shaft,  which  is  3' 
above  the  lowest  course.  Above  this  the  w 
taper  from  a thickness  of  3 ft.  6 in.  to  on 
1 ft.  9 in.,  this  part  of  the  tower  being  divi 
into  five  apartments,  each  10  ft.  high,  com 
nicating  with  one  another  by  staircases  ] 
titioned  off  from  the  rooms.  Four  of  the  thro 
floors  above  described  cover  the  four  lowes 
these  rooms,  and  the  fifth  is  covered  b 
masonry  dome.  The  cornice  projects  2 ft.  6 
all  round,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  top  b; 
iron  balustrade  of  a reticulated  pattern.  Wi' 
this  stands  the  lantern,  24  ft.  in  extreme  hei 
A lightning  conductor  rises  above  the  finis 
the  dome-shaped  top  of  the  lantern,  to  a 
height  of  26  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  corn 
The  tower  is  pierced  for  lights  for  the  tl 
upper  chambers. 

In  the  year  1808  the  foundation-pit  was  e 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  was  filled  up  with  masc 
to  the  surface  level.  The  aggregate  of  all 
time  which  it  was  found  possible  to  work  du! 
that  year  was  only  220  hours,  so  that  1 
more  than  a month’s  working  time  was  obtat 
during  the  first  two  years.  In  1809  the  woo 
barrack  for  the  workmen  was  completed,: 
the  masonry  was  brought  to  a height  of  1’ 
above  high  water  of  spring-tides.  In  1810] 
masonry  of  the  tower  was  finished,  and' 
lanterns  fixed  in  place ; and  on  Februai 
1811,  the  light  was,  for  the  first  time,  exhibi 
The  total  height  of  the  building  measures  121 
on  the  section.  It  is  usually  called  115  ft , 
85  ft.  above  the  sill  of  the  entrance  doorwayi) 

We  must  defer  to  another  opportunity  ;. 
further  remarks  on  the  lighthouses  of  : 
Stevenson.  We  have  also  to  bring  before:! 
readers  some  account  of  that  very  different  ifi 
of  construction  which  has  been  adopted  ini> 
Red  Sea,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  wc! 
by  the  substitution  of  iron  for  stone  aB 
material  for  lighthouse  construction.  In  g|. 
paring  the  work  of  the  lighthouse  arch;* 
with  that  of  any  other  builder,  it  must! 
borne  in  mind  that,  while  the  lofty  tower^ 
churches  and  of  cathedrals  are  fouudedii 
pleasant  plains,  or  on  well-protected  sites,  t,* 
of  the  Pharos  builder  have  to  rest  on  a h> 
swept  by  the  most  tempestuous  seas.  W 
the  force  of  tie  wind,  or  the  drifting  delugl 
the  storm,  is  the  roughest  test  of  the  ford 
ordinary  buildings  (except  when  the  fir- 
artillery  is  to  be  met),  the  lighthouse  tow* 
exposed  to  the  constant  blows  of  heavy  wr 
and  to  the  fury  of  seas  that  run  up  the  sle;s 
shaft,  and,  unless  thrown  over  by  the  corn.': 
dash  themselves  over  the  lantern  at  10Q- 
above  high-water  level.  In  the  structure  oi t 
lighthouse,  the  lofty  height  of  the  most  a; 
towers  has  to  be  combined  with  the  strength 
the  breakwater. 


* Full  particulars  of  Catoptric  Lighting  will  be  fill 
in  one  of  our  earlier  volumes,  with  a view  of  lantern, 
lighting  apparatus.  The  lanterns  and  apparatus  of  6d 
of  the  lighthouses  shown  in  our  present  view  were 
structed  by  Messrs.  "Wilkins  & Co. 
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OYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE* 

Y PROFESSOR  EDWARD  M.  BARRY,  R.A. 
lj>  PERIOD  OF  RENAISSANCE. — BRAMANTE  ANI 
SANSOVINO. 

he  time  of  the  death  of  Brunelleschi,  ir 
I the  Renaissance  in  architecture  was  ai 
iplished  fact.  The  Italian  architects  hac 
to  look  for  precedents  to  the  remains  o 
lit  Rome.  We  found  Brunellesohi  applying 
f<j',  founded  on  such  study,  to  the  comple 
in  a cathedral  designed  by  a Gothic  archi 
tf.  Such  an  act  tells  its  own  tale  of  th« 
Jltion,  which  was  then  in  progress.  It  wai 
fcimated  in  the  time  of  the  immediate 
»3ors  of  the  great  Florentine  architect. 

(,ie  Duomo  at  Florence  the  old  was  rnerg 
[»|, dually  into  the  new,  and  the  change  was 
wore  visible  in  principles  of  constructior 
ha  details  of  design.  Brunelleschi’s  dome 
bed,  but  it  is  not  Gothic ; on  the  othei 
ts  details  are  few  and  simple,  and  car 
y be  held  to  confer  a classical  title, 
e Brunelleschi  was  engaged  at  Florence, 
snaissance  was  making  converts  else- 
and  the  name  of  Leon  Batista  Alberti 
?s  a word  of  notice.  Contemporary  with 
leschi,  he  died  soon  after  him  in  1172, 
previously  designed  some  important 
gs  in  the  neo-Roman  style,  then  fast 
into  use.  His  case  is  the  more  interest- 
being typical  of  the  Renaissance  move- 
irising  from  a general  revival  of  interest 
sical  literature.  Alberti  was  well  born 
?1I  educated,  and  his  affection  for  the 
was  so  great,  that  he  adopted  Latin  in 
jtiDgs,  and  even  in  his  conversation, 
uing  his  attention  to  architecture,  he  did 
, both  by  precept  and  example,  to  revive 
ient  manner,  and  his  church  of  St.  Andrea 
tua  is  interesting,  as  being  one  of  the 
of  the  Renaissance  edifices.  The  design 
if  much  refinement,  and  the  employment 
Classical  details  is  marked  by  a free 
f adaptation,  rather  than  by  one  of 
copying.  The  plan,  by  its  cruciform 
ment,  is  consistent  with  Gothic  tradition, 
;he  semicircular  arched  roof,  and  the 
ig  dome,  illustrate  the  style,  which  was 
erting  its  claims  to  rule  the  architecture 
. The  treatment  of  the  aisles,  or  rather 
ippression,  in  favour  of  chapels,  ren- 
i possible  for  the  architect  to  adopt  a 
lystem  of  vaulting,  recalling  the  designs 
reatRoman  baths.  The  same  may  be  said 
irnamentation  of  the  decorative  portions, 
i more  suited  to  a secular  building  than 
ireh.  The  design  has  the  merit  of  con- 
. as  a work  of  art,  although  we  may 

0 it  that  of  fitness, — a no  less  essential 
'5m  of  satisfactory  architecture. 

_ serves  remark  that  the  Renaissance  was 
throughout  on  Roman  ideas.  The  beauties 
:k  architecture  were  a sealed  book  to  the 
till  long  afterwards.  Roman  art  was 
*Jj  doors  ; it  was  the  work  of  those  whom 
Burned  as  ancestors.  It  was  like  a rela- 
\ the  gate  knocking  for  admission.  It 
1 ■'  'er  for  regret  that  this  was  so.  If 
iiab  men  of  the  Early  Renaissance  had 
gjquainted  with  the  pure  and  noble  archi- 
§°f  Greece,  from  which  their  favourite 
ffl style  had  been  evolved,  their  work  must 
lined  both  in  truth  and  refinement.  In 
‘iispect  modern  architects  have  not  the 
Jjxcuse,  if  they  fail  to  benefit  by  the 
!hlge  now  placed  at  their  disposal. 

» examples  of  the  new  style  en- 
>d  the  hope  that,  in  hands  like  those  of 
, a,  free  development  might  result,  so 
flchiteptural  art  might  take  a new  de- 
ft’ based  upon  existing  Classical  forms. 
SjP®  ^as  ou]y  partially  realised,  and,  at 
’,3  Pedantic  rules  of  the  later  architects 
^ correctness  of  precedent  before  every 
r arti8tic  principle. 

Modern  practice,  if  the  architect  is  to 
he  title  of  professor  of  a reasonable 
• it  is  impossible  that  he  should  bind  him- 
;o  utely  by  tradition.  He  must  learn  to 
art  with  freedom,  and  there  is  little 
n/pf  arbitrary  selection  of  a special 

8*.  tf0? art’ lf  he is to seek  fc° bend 

ts  of  to-day  to  its  rigid  forms,  rather 
J apt  and  modify  the  latter  to  satisfy  the 
J nents  of  his  own  time.  The  enthusiastic 
* 10vivals  is  not  always  favourable  to 

1 * Fifth  Lecture.  See  p.  219,  ante.  ‘ 


the  calmer  maxims  of  common-sense ; but,  never- 
theless, our  architecture,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than 
a passing  fashion,  ought  to  be  ruled  by  the 
latter. 

In  Italy,  at  this  period,  enthusiasm  carried  all 
before  it,  and  the  direct  imitation  of  Roman 
buildings,  even  to  their  faults,  became  common. 
At  Rome,  the  Popes  caught  the  infection,  and 
all  were  in  haste  to  realise  the  promised 
glories  of  the  now  style.  The  re-building  of 
St.  Peter’s  became  an  epoch  in  art,  and, 
to  this  day,  its  effects  are  visible.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  at  Rome,  if  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  by  the  Popes  if  by 
any  persons,  the  preservation  of  ancient  build- 
ings would  have  been  religiously  insisted  on. 
Such  a spirit  is,  however,  rarely  to  be  detected 
in  architectural  history.  Men  might  be, 
and  indeed  were,  so  influenced  by  old  associa- 
tions, or  prejudices,  that  their  work  was  un- 
consciously affected  by  them  ; but  a deliberate 
preference  for  old  things,  because  they  were 
old,  was  as  rare  with  our  Mediaeval  forefathers, 
as  with  the  art-reforming  Popes  of  the  Renais- 
sance. A sublime  confidence  led  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  remove,  without  scruple,  the 
works  of  their  predecessors,  that  they  might 
substitute  their  own.  We  have  learned  to  be 
more  diffident,  and  as  wo  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  on  a eohool  of  architecture,  to  whose  dic- 
tates all  must  bow,  our  love  for  ancient  work, 
and  desire  for  its  preservation,  are  both  right  and 
logical.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  press  such 
sentiments  too  far,  till  they  become  burdensome, 
and  provoke  reaction,  and  the  question  is,  as 
you  know,  one  on  which  controversy  is  always 
busy. 

However  we  may  decide  in  the  nineteenth 
centui'y,  conservatism  in  art  was  not  the 
rule  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
treating.  The  old  and  venerable  basilica 
of  St.  Peter  was  neglected  and  tottering 
to  its  fall.  Erected  in  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine, and  reputed  to  mark  the  place  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  it  had,  we  might 
suppose,  a special  claim  on  the  reverence  of  the 
faithful.  Of  magnificent  dimensions,  it  could 
not  be  accused  of  deficient  accommodation. 
Although  the  exterior  might  have  been 
deficient  in  architectural  dignity,  the  same 
could  hardly  have  been  said  of  its  internal 
effect,  with  its  double  aisles,  and  their  long 
vista  of  columns.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
basilica  of  St.  Paul,  without  the  walls,  at 
Rome,  will  be  able  to  realise  somewhat  of  the 
effect  of  old  St.  Peter’s. 

Restoration,  or  preservation,  would  have  been 
the  course  to  be  adopted,  according  to  our 
judgment  of  such  things  now  ; but  this  was  not 
the  view  of  the  Popes  or  their  advisers.  Every- 
thing must  be  changed.  The  basilica,  however 
venerable,  had  an  incurable  fault,  which  many 
of  us  have,  and  all  are  contracting.  It  was  old, 
and  it  was  getting  older.  It  must  go,  and  in  its 
place  must  rise  a new  St.  Peter’s,  a wonder  of 
the  world,  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  church 
which  had  ever  been  seen. 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  Papal  Court,  and 
when  Julius  II.  was  raised  to  the  pontifical 
chair,  he  eagerly  sought  for  an  architect  im- 
bued with  his  own  taste,  energy,  and  enthusiasm. 
He  found  such  a man  in  Bramante,  who  was 
born  just  as  Brunelleschi  died,  and  on  whom  the 
mantle  of  the  latter  seemed  to  have  fallen. 

Born  of  poor  parents,  he  soon  displayed  a 
taste  for  drawing,  and  was  encouraged  by  his 
friends  to  become  a painter.  Finding  archi- 
tecture more  to  his  taste,  he  travelled,  first  in 
North  Italy,  to  inspect  the  architecture  of  that 
district,  and  then  turned  his  steps  to  Rome. 
Here,  like  Brunelleschi,  he  was  fascinated  by 
the  ruined  monuments  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
set  himself  to  work  to  measure  and  study  them 
with  labour  and  research.  He  thus  acquired, 
not  only  accurate  general  ideas,  but  also  a know- 
ledge of  details,  such  as  mouldings,  consoles, 
vaultings,  &c.,  which  no  one  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed, so  that  Michelangelo  subsequently  de- 
clared that  no  one  had  yet  excelled  Bramante. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  fuller 
materials  for  estimating  his  talents ; for,  even 
at  St.  Peter’s,  very  little  of  Bramante’s  work 
remains.  He  was  largely  employed  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  as  well  as  by  Julius  II.,  at  the 
Vatican.  The  Palace  of  the  Cancellaria  was 
partly  designed  by  him,  and  is  remarkablo 
for  refinement  of  detail.  We  find  in  it  no 
signs  of  that  worship  of  bigness  which  was  to 
triumph  at  St.  Peter’s  after  Bramante’s  death, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  are  small,  and 
perhaps  even  over-minute.  The  introduction  of 


pilasters  in  the  two  upper  stories,  a common 
expedient  of  Renaissance  architects,  has  met 
with  criticism,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
it  is  open  to  question  both  in  this  example  and 
elsewhere. 

At  the  Cancellaria,  the  pilasters  are  too  much 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  elevation,  and 
are  not  happily  grouped.  Their  smallness  of 
parts  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  plain,  and 
even  severe,  oharacter  of  the  rusticated  base- 
ment, and  though  well  proportioned  in  them- 
selves, they  appear  unsatisfactory,  because  out 
of  place.  Another  work  of  Bramante  was  the 
Belvedere  Court  of  the  Vatican.  Owing,  it  is 
said,  to  undue  haste  in  building,  the  few  remains 
of  the  design  have  been  so  much  altered 
that  no  opinion  of  the  original  effect  can  now 
be  formed,  while  most  of  Bramante’s  work 
has  been  removed  in  consequence  of  alterations 
and  extensions  of  the  Vatican.  Bramante  did 
not  leave  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a good 
constructor.  Hia  building  operations  were 
hurriedly  conducted,  and  in  such  matters 
the  Italian  maxim  of,  “ Chi  va  piano,  va 
sano,”  holds  good.  When  architects  are 
criticised,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  they  are 
commonly  pressed  to  complete  their  works  in  too 
short  a time.  Bramante  committed  an  error  of 
this  kind,  and  his  work,  even  at  St.  Peter’s 
Buffered  in  consequence.  In  his  designs 
generally,  the  exuberance  of  the  Early  Renais- 
sance became  chastened  or  controlled  by  a 
more  severe  taste,  and  luxuriance  of  detail  gave 
way  to  a grandeur  of  style. 

When  summoned  by  the  Pope  to  advise  on 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's,  Bramante  was 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  submitted  a 
plan  of  great  siz^and  pretension.  The  arrange- 
ment was  that  of  a Latin  cross,  with  five  bays 
of  nave  arohes,  and  three  tribunes  for  choir  and 
transepts.  A dome  marked  the  intersection  of 
nave  and  transepts.  The  principal  tribune,  which 
is  at  the  west,  instead  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church,  was  erected  before  the  appointment  of 
Bramante,  from  the  designs  of  Rosselini,  by  order 
of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  This  tribune  was  retained 
by  all  the  other  architects  who  were  afterwards 
engaged  upon  St.  Peter’s.  In  his  early  travels, 
Bramante  had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
cathedral  at  Milan,  and  had  conferred  with 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  the  works.  This 
building  had  a German  origin,  and  exhibits 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  a Northern 
Gothic  design.  The  influence  it  had  gained 
over  Bramante’s  mind  is  to  be  traced  in  his 
plan  for  St.  Peter’s,  which  resembles  the  design 
of  a northern  cathedral,  in  its  division  into  nave, 
aisles,  choir,  and  transepts.  The  semicircular 
terminations  of  the  latter  were  due  to  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  the  Western  tribune. 

There  is  a general  disposition,  from  Bramante’s 
great  reputation,  to  credit  him  with  a good  design 
for  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter’s.  It  may  doubtless 
be  assumed,  from  his  work  at  the  Cancellaria 
Palace,  that  he  avoided  the  error  of  the  gigantic 
order  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  existing 
building.  Indeed,  the  pilasters  indicated  in  the 
plan  ascribed  to  Bramante,  are  of  small  dimen- 
sions. It  was  his  misfortune,  however,  to  leave  be- 
hind him  fewillnstrations  of  his  proposals,  and  we 
are,  consequently,  left  very  much  to  conjecture. 
At  Bramante’s  death,  in  1511,  the  work  had  not 
far  advanced.  Raffaelle  and  Peruzzi  followed 
him  as  architects,  and  passed  away  in  rapid 
succession,  after  which  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  Antonio  San  Gallo.  The  design  of  this  artist 
is  px-eserved,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
based,  more  or  less,  upon  the  proposals  of  Bra- 
mante, modified  by  his  own  views. 

Bramante’s  plan  is  of  too  vague  a nature  to 
explain  the  details  of  his  design;  but  from  his 
ordinary  practice  some  notion  may  probably  be 
formed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have 
treated  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  general 
arrangement  of  his  plan  gives,  in  the  first  place, 
a gi'eater  number  of  piers,  and  arches,  pilasters, 
niches,  and  other  details,  than  we  find  in  the 
existing  building.  The  slight  projections  indi- 
cate the  intended  employment  of  a small 
order  in  place  of  the  great  columns  and 
pilasters  subsequently  erected.  Bramante  seems 
to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  of 
scale  in  a design,  and  knew  that  a mere 
magnifying  of  details  was  not  enough  to 
produce  a grand  building.  Both  in  his  church 
at  Lodi,  and  in  the  dome  which  he  added 
to  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Gi’azie, 
at  Milan,  he  placed  columns  over  columns, 
rather  than  resort  to  the  dangei’ous  expedient 
of  a large  single  order.  We  may  presume, 
therefore,  that  he  would  have  carried  out 
a 
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building,  in  his  hands,  would  have  at  once  im- 
pressed the  visitor  with  its  vastness,  instead  of 
that  result  being  only  reached,  if  reached  at  all, 
as  at  present,  by  a process  of  reasoning  and 
comparative  observation. 

San  Gallo’s  design  was  evidently  based  on 
Bramante’s  principles,  carried  possibly  to  ex- 
tremes. After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the 
Renaissance  architects  seem  to  have  sought 
simplicity  in  exaggeration.  Nothing  was  too 
large,  and  scale  and  refinement  were  lost  in 
the  vulgarity  of  mere  size.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  Renaissance  lost  much  of  its 
charm,  and  even  the  genius  of  Michelangelo  fails 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  change.  Notwithstanding 
Buch  divergence  of  principle,  however,  Michel- 
angelo had  a genuine  admiration  for  Bramante. 
He  wrote  “ that  Bramante  was  equal  to  any 
architect  who  has  appeared  from  the  time  of 
the  ancients  to  our  own  can  by  no  means  be 
denied.  The  first  stone  of  St.  Peter’s  was  laid 
by  him,  not  after  an  obscure  or  confused  plan, 
but  in  accordance  with  a design  which  was  clear, 
comprehensive,  and  luminous ; he  had,  besides,  so 
isolated  the  church  that  it  was  in  no  respect 
detrimental  to  the  Palace,  and  those  who  have 
departed  from  the  plans  of  Bramante,  as  San 
Gallo  has  done,  have,  in  so  far,  departed  from  the 
truth.”  He  further  denounced  severely  the  de- 
sign of  San  Gallo,  not  in  respect  of  its  details, 
which  present  many  points  of  criticism,  but  on 
the  ground  of  the  multiplicity  of  features.  Ho 
declared  that  “it  was  broken  into  too  many 
parts,  and  with  an  infinity  of  columns,  would 
convey  the  idea  of  a Gothic  building  rather 
than  of  an  antique  or  classical  one.” 

In  this  censure  we  have  a key  to  the  artistic 
feeling  of  the  time.  The  period  of  copying  had 
set  in.  Any  lingering  love  for  the  Gothic  style 
was  to  be  cast  out ; the  Transition,  with  its 
attempts  at  fusion,  was  over;  and  every  build- 
ing was  to  be,  more  or  less,  directly  imitated 
from  the  antique  remains.  The  five  orders  be- 
came the  rule  for  the  future,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  Renaissance  architecture  has  always 
since  been  in  the  right  use  of  columns.  If  they 
are  too  few,  and  large,  they  injure  the  scale  of 
the  building,  as  at  St.  Peter’s ; if  they  are  too 
numerous,  and  small,  they  produce  a pettiness 


opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  design,  or  some 
similar  design,  on  a grand  scale.  The  fault  of 
St.  Peter’s  is  its  great  altitude  in  proportion  to 
the  width,  the  dome  being  two  diameters  and 
a half  high.  The  Pantheon  has  a height  of  only 
one  diameter,  a proportion  undoubtedly  more 
favourable  for  internal  effect. 

The  time  of  Bramante  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  best  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
he  occupied  the  foremost  place  among  the 
architects  of  the  new  faith.  His  early  training 
as  well  as  his  later  convictions  led  him  to  appre- 
ciate beauty  of  detail,  as  well  as  greatness  of 
conception.  Familiar  with  the  works  of  the 
Lombard  architects  of  North  Italy,  and  the 
employment,  by  them,  of  small  clustered  shafts, 
he  was  not  tempted  by  the  comparatively 
colossal  dimensions  of  the  old  Roman  columns. 
Although  full  of  Classic  feeling,  and  even 
prejudices,  he  yielded  but  little  to  the 
temptation  of  actual  copying,  and  his  de- 
signs show  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  style  to 
the  requirements  of  his  day,  which  is  the  only 
reasonable  justification  of  a revival.  His 
designs  appear  to  have  been  based,  as  re- 
gards conception,  on  the  simplest  and  most 
noble  forms,  such  as  the  Pantheon ; and  as 
regards  details,  on  the  architecture  of  the  Roman 
theatre,  with  its  numerous  features  of  small 
niches,  pilasters,  and  ornaments,  all  of  them 
susceptible  of  elaborate  treatment  in  their  deco- 
ration. 

After  the  time  of  Bramante  and  his  con- 
temporaries, the  Renaissance  entered  into  a 
new  phase,  less  satisfactory  aud  artistic;  and 
it  has  thus  happened  that  many  persons  have 


dignity  and  solidity  of  the  general  . 
deserve  the  admiration  they  have  rec 
Not  the  least  of  its  good  points  is  that 
placed  upon  a good  and  solid  base  mem 
thus  seems  to  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  £ 
among  the  waters. 

A design  which  is,  to  a great  extent 
from  the  objections  above  mentioned,  is 
seen  in  the  Palazzo  Camerlinghi,  nea 
Rialto.  This,  although  only  a small  fa<j 
a pleasing  example  of  the  use  of  Classic  c 
without  a wholesale  reproduction  of  an 
and  all  its  parts.  There  is  here  an  abse 
the  duplex  system  of  design  complaii 
at  the  Grimani.  The  pilasters  employee 
the  character  of  piers,  forming  part  of  the 
which  they  strengthen.  They  have,  mol 
an  effect  of  their  own,  and  do  not  repe 
literally,  the  details  of  a regular  order, 
are,  in  fact,  panelled  piers  rather  thanpil 
and  it  is  evident  that  such  a design  gives 
for  an  artistic  treatment  of  the  panels  1 
that  which  has  been  adopted.  The  openif 
designed  in  a manner  which  recalls  the  e 
Renaissance  examples,  being  of  proportion 
usually  seen  in  Gothic,  than  iu  ltenai 
buildings.  The  details  of  the  window  jan 
small  and  delicate,  and  the  grouping  of  th( 
with  the  central  window,  of  two  lights,  sep 
by  a mullion.is  agreeable  and  suggestiv 
the  other  hand,  the  windows  are  toe 
for  their  width,  aud  the  whole  elevation  pi 
a somewhat  cramped  appearance,  and 
gain  greatly  by  lateral  extension.  The 
story  is  the  least  satisfactory  portion, 
adoption  of  panelled  pilasters  here,  as 
above,  gives  it  an  insipid  character,  mar 
too  much  sameness.  The  details  are,  mo 


passed  a wholesale  condemnation  on  the  entire 
movement,  and  have  been  blind  to  the  merits 
of  Bramante  and  other  artists,  who  worked  for  l too  fine  and  delicate  for  the  rough  usage 
the  same  ends,  and  at  the  same  time.  One  of  an  entrance  must  expect,  particularly  fr 
the  most  famous  of  the  latter  was  Sansovino,  j gondoliers  at  Venice.  The  large  arch  oa 
who  had  begun  palace-building  at  Venice,  while  j doorway  does  not  appear  consistent  w 
Bramante  was  engaged  at  Rome  in  carrying  out  smaller  arches  of  the  windows  on  eith 
the  Pope’s  dream  of  a Christian  temple  which  ' and  there  is  no  correspondence  in  thel 


should  surpass  every  building  of  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

The  Renaissance  appears  to  special  advan- 
tage in  Venice.  It  seems  to  have  been  more 
easily  adapted  to  secular  than  to  sacred  pur- 
poses, and  the  palaces  of  SanBovino  and  his 


of  effect,  as  in  San  Gallo’s  design.  In  the  first  I brother  architects  rival  their  predecessors. 


case,  they  arouse  the  same  feelings  which  are 
excited  by  colossal  statues,  with  their  exagge- 
rated  features.  In  the  second,  they  tend  to 
confusion,  and  the  loss  of  simplicity  of  general 
effect. 

Michelangelo’s  assertion  of  the  quasi-Gothic 
appearance  of  San  Gallo’s  design  was  not  un- 


Being  isolated  from  Rome,  politically,  no  less 
than  by  reason  of  distance,  the  Venetians  had 
less  knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  were  more 
free  in  their  treatment  of  Classical  precedents 
than  other  Italian  revivalists.  They  were  also 
already  in  presence  of  noble  Gothic  buildings 
which  might  well  excite  their  emulation,  while 


founded,  although  it  was,  in  truth,  less  uncom-  : in  their  semi-Classic  adoption  of  the  horizontal 
plimontary  than  he  intended.  One  of  the  greatest  J principle,  such  buildings  seemed  to  lead  the  way 
merits  of  the  Mediaeval  architects  is  to  be  found  \ to  fusion  rather  than  to  forbid  change.  The 
in  their  realisation  of  scale.  They  delighted  Transitional  period  of  the  Renaissance  lasted 
in  the  use  of  small  parts,  frequently  repeated,  j longer  in  Venice  than  elsewhere,  and  the  non- 
Moulding  upon  moulding,  arch  beyond  arch,  Gothic  portion  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  namely,  the 
and  piers  in  long  ranges,  give  an  idea  of  size,  \ north-eastern  angle  of  the  court-yard,  was  not 
and  charm  of  perspective,  in  many  a humbler  j completed  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
edifice  than  St.  Peter’s,  which  the  latter  cannot  century.  In  the  design  of  this  work,  semi- 


rival. 

Bramante  was  clearly  right  in  his  preference 
for  orders  of  a moderate  size,  and  his  intro- 
duction of  them  into  his  buildings,  already 
referred  to,  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 
It  may,  I think,  be  concluded  that  he  would 
not  have  raised  the  dome  far  above  the 
rest  of  the  building.  A great  admirer  of 
the  Pantheon,  he  intended  the  dome  of  the 
Basilica  to  be  of  the  same  design  and  dimen- 
sions, and  the  boast  afterwards  attributed 
to  Michelangelo,  that  he  would  raise  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  into  the  air,  probably  referred 
to  the  less  altitude  proposed  by  Bramante. 
San  Gallo  had  already  adopted  the  principle  of 
height  when  Michelangelo  criticised  his  design; 
but  this  took  place  long  after  Bramante’s  death, 
when  the  whole  question  of  finishing  St.  Peter’s 
was  in  a state  of  chaos,  and  his  original  designs 
already  obsolete.  They  were,  then,  probably, 
indeed,  regarded  with  some  disfavour,  for,  owing 
to  the  indisciplined  zeal  of  Pope  Julius,  the 
work  executed  in  haste  by  Bramante  was  already 
showing  signs  of  weakness  and  incipient  decay. 
We  may  perhaps  suspect  that  such  a discovery 
was  not  unwelcome  to  those  who  already  con- 
templated the  erection  of  a dome  more  lofty  and 
weighty  than  Bramante  intended.  The  piers 
which  he  erected  were  evidently  not  designed 
to  support  so  great  a burden,  and  the  hypothesis 
that  he  wished  to  repeat  the  more  moderate 
design  of  the  Pantheon,  is  thus  strengthened. 
Beautiful  as  the  present  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  may 
be,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bramante  had  no 


circular  and  pointed  arches  appear  in  the  same 
composition,  with  pseudo-Classical  pilasters, 
and  clustered  shafts  of  Gothic  origin.  The 
general  effect  recalls  the  unchastened  richness 
of  the  Certosa,  and  the  sculpture  is  profusely 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  elevation. 
The  execution  of  the  latter  is  good,  and  the 
whole  presents  a not  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
the  treatment  of  an  internal  court;  though, 
for  an  important  exterior  elevation,  there  is 
too  little  dignity  of  general  conception,  and  too 
much  confusion  of  detail. 

The  later  palaces  of  Venice  exhibit  Classical 
details,  adopted  more  extensively,  and  applied 
less  intelligently ; for  too  many  of  their  facades 
are  mere  frontispieces,  to  which  are  attached 
columns  and  pilasters,  which  serve  the  purpose  of 
mere  decoration.  Thus  at  the  Grimani  Palace 
we  find  no  less  than  three  orders  employed. 
This  building  has  many  admirers,  but  I do  not 
consider  it  an  undoubted  success.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  three  stories  is  monotonous,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  openings  ungraceful,  and 
not  consistent  with  each  other.  The  columns 
and  entablatures  seem  to  be  built  up  against  the 
front,  without  forming  part  of  it ; while  a 
definite  design  of  the  actual  wall  is  interrupted 
by  the  orders,  so  that  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
completely  designed  bnilding  of  plain  character, 
seen  through  an  intervening  screen  of  columns, 
interposed  for  ornament  only. 

The  Casa  Grimani,  however,  has  many  merits, 
and  the  details  of  the  various  orders,  the 
delicacy  and  finish  of  the  ornaments,  and  the 


springing.  It  would  have  been  better, 
pilasters  of  this  story  had  been  omitted 
plainer  treatment  adopted,  with  rustis 
aud  a bolder  character  of  design  give; 
doorway  as  in  Florentine  work.  A prt 
balcony  on  the  first  floor  would  proper 
crowned  such  a story,  while  correcti 
exaggerated  length  of  the  windows  i 
first  floor.  Taken  altogether,  however, : 
pretending  example  well  deserves  attenti 
architects,  who,  like  ourselves,  are  ofte' 
upon  to  design  buildings  in  places  f 
London  and  other  large  towns,  whero  lail 
valuable  to  allow  us  much  wealth  of  spa{ 
light  is  of  such  importance  that  we  are  ooi 
to  obtain  as  much  window  area  as  possib : 

The  most  important  of  the  Renaissance] 


is  the  great  work  of  Sansovino,  the  Lil 


St.  Mark,  which  I described  on  a forme 
sion.  Placed  exactly  opposite  to  the 
Palace,  it  challenges  a somewhat  uneqr 
parison.  Oa  architectural  grounds  al 
Library  may  well  hold  its  own,  but  the 
men  feel  and  express  in  the  Ducal  I 
not  purely  architectural.  The  latte 
ing  is  connected  with  the  distant  j 
associations  which  are  full  of  romance,  i 
and  interest.  Sansovino’s  work  stand 
us,  on  its  merits  alone,  as  a -work  ol 
day ; about  which  everything  is  knoil 
which  has  not  had  time  to  grow  ve» 
It  was  designed  for  modern  use,  and  apti 
modern  ideas. 

We  have  here,  in  one  spot,  chain ) 
the  rival  styles  of  Gothic,  and  thei 
sance, — of  the  old  and  the  new.  V 
been  told  that  the  latter  must  be  pre* 
inferior,  because  artists  do  not  sketch  ill 
and  fill  their  commonplace  books  '!■ 
details.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  nt 
that  men  do  not  regard  such  matteiii 
from  historical  associations,  and  it  n 
remarked  that  while  no  one  has  pro 
copy  for  modern  use  the  Ducal  Pal1! 
Library  of  Sansovino  has  found  many  qjj 
The  effect  of  the  latter  design,  as  a •» 
certainly  very  good.  The  orders  ofcj 
are  well  proportioned  and  detailed  ;3Q 
small  window  columns  in  the  upper  fi«l 
skilfully  introduced,  so  as  to  gi  ; 
to  the  larger  order.  The  proportion)] 
arches  recall  Roman  precedents,  and  j 
agreeably  with  the  elongated  types  us.v 
Camerlinghi  Palace. 

Sansovino  was  a sculptor  as  we;> 
architect,  and  it  is  probably  to  thif  ^ 
Btance  that  the  profuse  ornamentation 
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(in  is  due.  Greater  restraint  would  per- 
il1 laave  been  better,  and  partial  suppression 
an  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
nder. At  tho  same  time,  the  sculpture  itself 
i 3II  designed  and  executed,  and  we  feel  we 
ij  take  the  design  as  it  is,  and  regard  it 
lijvholo.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the 
jiissance  palaces,  and  though  it  is  doubt- 
11:  liable  to  the  charge  of  imitation  of  the 
din  orders,  if  that  be  admitted  to  be  a 
fit,  it  must  be  confessed  that  very  few 
jfltects  of  more  recent  times  can  afford  to 

5r  stones  at  Sansovino.  It  may  perhaps  be 
1 while  for  some  architectural  critics  to 
x ler  how  far  such  reproduction  of  ancient 
is,  of  itself,  an  unpardonable  defect,  and 
Qfar  it  is  a special  reproach  to  the  Renais- 

Iit  mere  unintelligent  and  wholesale  copying 
36  reprobated,  must,  of  course,  be  granted 
line ; but,  unless  we  are  to  have  that  dream 
pthusiasts,  an  original  style,  perfect  in 
3 parts,  recourse  must  be  had  to  prece- 
. A Gothic  shaft,  with  Early  English 
e,  affixed  to  a wall,  is  as  much  a repro- 
)n,  and  an  applied  ornament,  as  a Doric 
l quarter  column  or  pilaster,  treated  in  the 
way.  The  former  has  often,  indeed,  the 
instructional  justification;  for,  while  tho 
cal  column  strengthens  the  wall,  and 
a part  of  it,  while  being  built,  its  Gothic 
is,  in  many  cases,  a mero  piece  of  added 
ition  unnecessary  to  the  structure,  and  not 
l in  position  until  the  building  has  been 
3(1. 

must  use  the  old  styles,  though  it  should 
: aim  to  adapt  them  to  modern  use.  With 
aditional  styles,  certain  details  have  come 
so  intimately  associated  that  the  absence 
m,  or  their  indiscriminate  association  with 
forms,  shocks  us,  like  a false  quantity 
jtry,  or  a lapsus  Ungues  in  speech.  Any 
of  diverse  architectural  schools  is  conse- 
y a task  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  need- 
vere  restraint,  great  caution,  and  abundant 
3dge.  The  architectural  student  requires 
3n  his  guard  in  this  respect.  Our  fashions 
blic  taste  change  so  rapidly  that  in  search 
velty  he  may  bo  tempted  to  snatch  at 
iing  popularity,  by  forgetting  the  sound 
pies  on  which  architecture  should  rest  ; 
ay  allow  himself  to  believe  that  a general 
potch  of  features,  taken  indiscriminately 
the  monuments  of  the  past,  is  to  be  the 
of  the  future. 

3 is  sometimes  thought  to  be  a right 
• freedom,  and  is  miscalled  “ Originality,” 
it  rather  merits  the  name  of  “ Care- 
'ss.”  It  is  an  offshoot  of  the  same 
which  seeks  to  attain  a so  - called 
esqueness  of  plan  by  throwing  the  parts 
»er  at  haphazard,  with  little  attempt  at 
;ement,  and  less  thought.  It  has  been  well 
1 y Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  if  such  a system  of 
isition,  or  rather  neglect  of  all  principles 
lposition,  that  “ simplicity,  when  so  inarti- 
> as  to  seem  to  evade  the  difficulties  of 

Ii  a very  suspicious  virtue.”  If  a laboured 
n of  symmetry  be  displeasing,  what  can 
•d  of  artificially-devised  irregularities  not 
Pjed  by  the  circumstances  of  tho  particular 

8T  Renaissance  architects  have  been  much 

ted.iu  modern  times  for  the  regularity  of 
lesigns,  but  in  a compound  art  like  arclxi- 
J,  which  demands  scientific  treatment,  the 
['  imption  must  be  in  favour  of  regularity  in 
thugs  of  importance.  It  is  not  only  the  Par- 
*V>  or  the  Renaissance  palaces,  which 
Sit  this  principle:  it  is  found  admitted  in 
l>-ce  in  the  best  remains  of  Medimval  archi- 
ve. What  can  be  more  symmetrical  than 
.>  lan  of  any  great  cathedral  with  aisle 
L:ing  aisle,  transept  corresponding  with 
wpt,  sometimes  tower  with  tower  ? Although 
Nful  architect  will  decline  to  be  controlled 
•r  absolute  symmetrical  law,  he  will  always 
uber  that  symmetry  appeals  to  a natural 
Ppt,  and  that  good  reasons  should  exist,  if 
*!J  be  disregarded,  in  his  designs. 

early  works  of  tho  Renaissance  are  full 
> nety,  and  gave  picturesqueness  at  the 
J:so  of  dignity.  The  later  examples  re- 
’ d the  process,  and  have  been  complained 
cold  correctness,  without  interest.  This 
■doubtless  be  urged,  with  truth,  against 
1 of  the  buildings  erected  in  the  decadence 
1 P moyoment ; but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it 
‘i.ot  fairly  apply  to  the  designs  we  havo  just 
‘•oeeu  considering.  Sansovino’s  Library  is 
*|nly  not  more,  but  less,  regular  and  mono- 


tonous, in  general  design,  than  the  Ducal  Palace  ; 
and  there  is  even  too  much  variation  of  detail 
in  the  small  facade  of  the  Camerlinghi  Palace. 

The  aim  of  the  architect  should  be  to  apply  the 
knowledge  he  possesses,  with  intelligence,  con- 
sistency, and  beauty.  He  need  not  bo  too  much 
afraid  of  the  cry  for  novelty.  If  the  Renaissance 
architects  have  failed  in  their  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  antique  with  the  modern,  no  appeal  to 
authorities  will  save  their  work  from  condemna- 
tion, and  their  principles  from  neglect.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  succeeded  in  proving  that 
the  old  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome  was 
capable  of  a development  which  should  meet  the 
altered  circumstances  of  modern  society,  the 
accusation  of  copyism  will  not  destroy  their 
influence. 

While  I advise  the  young  student  of  archi- 
tecture to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  of 
studying  the  various  forms  his  art  has  assumed 
in  the  past,  I do  not  for  a moment  say  that  he 
should  copy  all  he  sees.  He  is  to  gather  facts 
from  the  experience  of  others  ; he  is  to  use  his 
knowledge  to  improve  his  taste.  Let  him  by 
all  means  choose  his  own  line,  and  attach 
himself  to  whatever  school  of  practice  he  deli- 
berately prefers.  When  he  has  done  so,  he 
should  study  it  in  all  its  parts  and  varieties,  and 
he  may  depend  upon  it  he  will  find  that 
originality  springs  best  from  knowledge.  Novelty 
is  always  easy,  if  the  restraints  of  good  taste 
are  laid  aside,  and  eccentricity  in  society  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  good  breeding. 

The  actual  forms  of  architecture  obviously  do 
not  admit  of  indefinite  variation.  The  possible 
curves  of  an  arch,  or  shapes  of  openings,  are 
soon  exhausted.  These  things  are  as  the 
grammar  of  our  art,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly, 
the  languago  in  which  architecture  expresses 
her  ideas.  It  is  as  to  such  matters,  that  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  following  precedents.  None 
are  so  clever  that  they  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
stored  experience  of  the  world,  and  when  we 
occasionally  see  some  nondescript  design,  and 
are  asked  at  least  to  admire  its  originality,  we 
seem  to  remember  a saying  we  have  heard,  that 
“fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.” 
If  the  modern  architect  think  properly  of  the 
purposes  for  which  his  buildings  are  intended, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  can  be  a literal 
copyist,  while,  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  better  to  copy 
good  details,  than  to  invent  bad  ones. 

The  circumstances  of  each  age  are  so  different 
that  an  architecture  which  really  serves  its 
needs  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  a special  character 
stamped  upon  it.  Here  is  scope  for  the  origin- 
ality of  genius, — originality  not  of  this  or  that 
detail, — not  an  originality  which  sets  at  defiance 
the  hard-won  experience  of  centuries, — but  an 
originality  of  conception,  application,  and  general 
treatment, — the  skill  which  seizes  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  to  apply  it  to  the  wants  of  the 
present, — the  conviction  that  the  inmost  wants 
and  aspirations  of  man  are  and  have  been  ever 
the  same, — “ that  the  thing  that  hath  been,  it 
is  that  which  shall  be, — and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.” 

We  have  seen,  in  our  past  review  of  archi- 
tectural history,  that  while  Gothic  art  cherished 
the  vertical  principle,  the  Classio  architects, 
and,  following  them,  the  Renaissance  revivalists, 
adopted  horizontalism  as  the  ruling  idea  of  their 
designs. 

In  ornamentation,  the  conflict  has  been  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  conventional,  not  so 
much  in  the  minor  architectural  details,  Buch 
as  capitals,  cornices,  &c.,  as  in  respect  of  the 
application  of  the  higher  artistio  development 
of  sculpture  and  painting.  While  men  have 
cherished  the  old  eccentricities  of  detail  in 
their  churches,  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
went  direct  to  Nature  for  inspiration.  The 
old  Greek  worship  of  beauty  beoame  again 
with  them  a passion,  and  their  saints  re- 
called the  gods  and  goddesses  of  old,  by  their 
idealisations  of  human  perfections.  To  the 
Mediaeval  spirit  Buch  ideas  were  abhorrent,  a 
danger  to  the  believer,  a snare  to  all  who 
encouraged  them.  If  sculpture  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  sanctuary,  it  must  be  of  a special 
character,  prescribed  by  conventional  religious 
rules,  which  ignored,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
human  element.  The  painter  and  the  sculptor 
might  dwell  in  an  ideal  sphere,  peopled  with 
saints  and  martyrs,  but  a frank  reference  to 
actual  facts  was  forbidden  to  them.  They 
might  wander  in  clerical  pastures,  guided  by 
ecclesiastical  leading  strings,  but  they  must  not 
go  beyond.  The  free  air,  the  opon  sky,  the 
world  in  all  its  wondrous  beauty,  was  not  for 
them;  they  must  not  gather  from  these  a 


spontaneous  inspiration  ; they  could  not  be 
trusted  to  look  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature’s 
God. 

In  as  far  as  the  Renaissance  constituted  a 
protest  against  such  conclusions,  we  may  be 
sure  it  will  not  be  reversed.  Freedom  once 
tasted  is  never  willingly  relinquished,  and  an 
artist  without  freedom  is  at  best  a strong  man 
in  chains.  Our  architecture  must  welcome  the 
best  art  of  its  time  ; and  if  we  expect  painters 
and  sculptors  to  do  their  best  in  co-operation 
with  ourselves,  we  must  see  that  they  are 
afforded  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
genius. 

In  determining  tho  style  of  our  architecture, 
such  considerations  should  have  weight.  We 
must  inquire  not  only  into  its  special  historical 
and  msthetic  merits,  but  as  to  its  adaptability 
to  modern  requirements,  not  forgetting  its 
flexibility  with  reference  to  the  assimilation  of 
the  sister  arts. 

The  student  will  find  much  to  reflect  upon  in 
such  questions.  Let  him  think  them  out  for 
himself  by  the  light  which  reason  and  history 
afford  him ; let  him  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  to 
work  for  the  present,  and  not  dream  only  of  the 
past ; and  especially  let  him  remember  that  an 
architect  must  possess,  in  addition  to  good  taste, 
sound  judgment,  and  common  sense;  not  only 
as  to  the  ends  ho  has  in  view,  but  also  in  respect 
of  the  choice  of  a style,  as  the  means  to  such 
ends. 


CHOICE  EDITIONS  OF  ARTISTIC  WORKS. 

One  of  those  brilliant  American  correspondents, 
who  write  history  for  the  New  York  Times  or  the 
Evening  Post,  narrated  last  winter  how  one 
eveniug  in  Paris  ho  saw  at  a reception  a distin- 
guished London  publisher  seated  in  a corner 
apparently  in  great  dejection;  on  being  asked 
what  afflicted  him,  he  replied,  “I  have  been 
making  one  of  my  periodical  visits  of  inspection 
among  the  publishing  houses  hei'e  ; and  I must 
say  that  it  is  quite  heartbreaking  to  see  what  a 
mass  of  fine  books  these  Frenchmen  turn  out  in 
the  course  of  a year.  And  so  richly  illustrated 
and  bound,  too ! There  is  no  approach  to  it  in 
England,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  enough 
to  make  one  sad.” 

What  the  state  of  that  justly  sensitive  gentle- 
man must  be  at  the  present  season  it  is  painful 
to  reflect  upon,  when  we  consider  the  promise 
that  one  Parisian  publisher  alone  makes  us  of 
forthcoming  works. 

France,  the  home  of  the  Elzevirs  and  the 
Etiennes,  the  cradle  of  the  Plantins,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  land  of  choice  editions.  Even  in 
tho  last  century  the  inferior  writers,  such  as 
Dorat,  insured  a ready  sale  for  their  now  for- 
gotten works,  by  employing  as  illustrators, 
Eisen,  Cochin,  Gravelot,  Choffart,  Wille,  Schmidt, 
Marillier,  Mareau,  and  many  other  artists,  the 
beauty  of  whose  works  has  .remained  for  four 
generations  unappreciated. 

More  than  one  bibliopole,  not  alone  in  France 
but  in  England,  will  point  with  sad  regret  to  the 
fox-marks  on  the  glazed  paper  of  the  choice 
editions  of  Curmer,  published  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  at  the  height  of  the  French  romantic 
school,  on  which  English  literature  and  English 
art  exercised  at  the  time  so  powerful  an 
influence. 

The  first  successful  efforts  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  publication  of  choice  editions  in 
France  may  be  said  to  reach  back  some  twenty- 
five  years  or  so,  when  Januet  commenced  his 
“Bibliothfeque  Elzevirienne,”  and  Perrin,  of  Lyons, 
delighted  bibliopoles  with  his  tinted  paper  and 
reproduction  of  Bixteenth-century  capital  letters 
and  culs  de  lampe ; and  these  traditions  are  now 
woi'thily  carried  on  by  the  well-known  firms  of 
Alphonze  LemeiTe  and  M.  Jouast,  whoso 
delightful  little  volumes  charm  us  each  season 
as  they  appear. 

The  announcements  of  the  forthcoming  works 
of  one  of  these  publishers,  M.  Quantin,  the  head 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Claye,  is  certainly 
atti’active.  Here  we  have  promised,  among 
other  interesting  literary  and  artistic  treats,  the 
“ Letters  of  Eugene  Delacroix,”  1815 — 1863, 
collected,  put  in  order,  and  published  by  the 
indefatigable  care  of  M.  Philippe  Burty, — letters 
furnishing  a mass  of  novel  information  on  the 
life  and  works  of  the  famous  head  of  the  French 
romantic  school,  upon  his  eaidy  struggles,  his 
travels,  his  pictures,  his  intimate  friends,  the 
famous  personages  in  the  world  of  art  and 
letters  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

There  are  no  less  than  330  letters,  all  of 
which  are  interesting ; a portrait,  engraved  in 
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mezzotint,  under  the  direction  of  Delacroix  him- 
self, and  from  a picture  by  him,  showing  us  the 
painter  of  the  famous  “Dante  and  Yirgil  in 
Purgatory,”  in  the  characteristic  costume  of 
the  Restoration.  Some  ten  facsimile  autographs 
show  his  writing  at  different  periods  of  his  life 
from  1815,  when  he  was  still  at  school,  till  1S62, 
the  year  which  preceded  his  death.  An  addition, 
which  every  one  would  wish  to  see,  were  it  pos- 
sible, in  the  biographies  of  famous  painters, 
is  the  chromo-lithograpbed  reproduction  (in  no 
less  than  forty  tones)  of  three  of  Delacroix’s 
palettes, — that  which  he  used  when  he  came 
from  the  atelier  of  Guerin,  the  Benjamin  West, 
one  might  almost  say,  of  France  ; the  palette 
he  used  for  his  well-known  picture,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  of  the  “ Massacres  at  Scio,”  and  the 
palette  he  worked  with  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Salon  de  la  Paix  at  the  now  no  longer  existing 
Hdtel  de  Ville.  These  letters  form  a work  that 
will  interest  all  art-lovers  in  England  who  re- 
member the  Delacroix  of  the  magnificent  collec- 
tion shown  some  years  ago  by  Sir  Richard 
Wallace  at  Bethnal-green. 

Suffice  it  to  mention  among  the  other  features 
of  M.  Quantin's  catalogue,  “ Researches  on  the 
Jeweller's  Art  in  Spain,”  by  the  Baron  Ch. 
Davillier,  illustrated  with  numerous  etchings, 
and  to  appear  this  month,  as  also  the  same 
author’s  “Notes  on  Cordova  Leather”;  M. 
Bonaffe’s  “ Inventory  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Yalentinois  ” ; M.  Yidal’s  “ Stringed  Instru- 
ments,” with  180  etchings  ; the  “ Imitation  de 
Jesus  Christ,”  literally,  as  it  is  stated  to  be,  a 
“publication  d’ amateur,”  illustrated  with  ten 
compositions  by  Paul  J.  Laurens,  etched  byLeop. 
FlameDg,  and  the  “ Renaissance  in  France,”  by 
Leon  Palustre,  to  appear  in  parts,  and  when 
finished  to  form  three  volumes  in  4to,  all  works 
which,  in  their  artistic  perfection,  are  calculated 
to  delight  the  amateur,  and  yet  of  a Dature  so 
practical  that  the  mechanic  or  the  professional 
man  cannot  fail  to  be  at  a disadvantage,  who  is 
not  either  in  possession  of  them,  or  who  has  not 
read  them. 

But  the  pidce  de  resistance  of  M.  Quantin’s 
catalogue  is  the  superb  work  on  “ Hans  Holbein,” 
by  Paul  Mantz.  The  object  of  the  publisher 
in  producing  this  volume  is  to  inaugurate  a 
series  of  monographs  on  the  great  artists  of  all 
countries  and  all  epochs,  and  containing  not 
alone  faithful  reproductions  of  their  finest 
works,  but  a careful  study  of  their  methods 
and  their  lives  ; an  enlargement,  in  fact,  of  M. 
Charles  Blanc’s  “ History  of  Painting.”  The 
series  is  commenced  with  Hans  Holbein,  the 
indefatigable  draughtsman  whose  genius  has 
left  such  traditions  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  England.  M.  Paul  Mantz  describes  the  life, 
till  this  time  almost uuknown,  of  Hans  Holbein, 
and  the  author  has  not  confined  himself  to 
putting  in  order  the  various  documents  found 
in  the  archives  ; he  shows  us  Holbein  in  the 
noble  period  in  which  he  lived,  now  working  for 
the  printers  at  Bile,  or  beautifying  with  his 
brush  the  walls  of  the  rich  Swiss  burghers’ 
houses,  now  illustrating  the  works  of  Erasmus 
or  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  eventually  becoming 
the  court  painter  of  Henry  Y11I.  The  lost 
works  are  referred  to,  as  also  those  that  still 
exist,  and  passing  through  the  principal  galleries 
of  Europe,  we  see  the  successive  evolutions  of 
Holbein’s  talent. 

Such  a work,  it  can  be  understood,  affords  a 
rich  field  for  illustration.  Aided  by  the  counsels 
of  M.  Edouard  Lievre,  the  author  of  the  “ Musee 
Universe],”  some  of  the  finest  drawings  and 
pictures  at  Bale,  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  Darm- 
stadt, at  the  Hague,  Berlin,  and  Dresden,  and 
the  Louvre,  are  reproduced.  Here  we  see  the 
Bible  illustrations, — the  “ Dance  of  Death,”  the 
old  editions  of  which  are  now  almost  impossible 
to  find.  The  volume  comprises  in  addition  a 
certain  number  of  etchings,  among  which  are 
the  Erasmus  of  the  Louvre  (once  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Charles  I.),  the  costumes  of  the  BAloises, 
the  series  of  drawings  of  the  “ Passion,”  and 
the  portrait  of  Holbein’s  wife. 

In  one  volume  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
together  all  the  works  of  so  industrious  an  artist, 
and  more  than  one  omission  must  be  regretted  ; 
but  no  work  yet  produced  on  Hans  Holbein  gives 
bo  complete  an  idea  of  the  varied  powers  of  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Renaissance. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  care  with  which  the 
edition  has  been  prepared,  and  the  heart  of  the 
most  ardent  follower  of  Dibdin  cannot  fail  to 
expand  as  he  reads  the  “ Justification  du  tirage. a 
“ No.  1 on  vellum,  Nos.  2 — 6,  text,  on  extr” 
strong  Japan  paper,  plates  before  letters  on 
Japan  paper,  in  black;  on  Whatman’s,  in 


red,  on  Dutch  with  letter”;  and  so  on.  The 
text  consists  of  some  200  pages,  illustrated  with 
twenty-seven  separate  engravings,  of  which 
twenty-six  are  etchings  ; the  other  illustrations, 
woodcuts,  and  photo-gravures  number  more 
than  300.  Each  year,  and  even  oftener,  M. 
Quantin  promises  to  produce  in  the  same  careful 
manner  the  works  of  some  famous  master. 

Such  an  announcement  should  make  our  Lon- 
don publishers  “ look  to  their  laurels.”  Who 
can  fail  to  remember  with  pleasure,  constantly 
recalled  by  Mr.  Parsons’s  inviting  catalogue,  the 
superb  edition  of  Chamberlayne’s  “ Holbein,” 
with  its  choice  facsimiles  by  Bartolozzi  from 
the  drawings  which  Queen  Caroline,  as  Walpole 
tells  us,  found  in  a bureau  at  Kensington  Palace  ? 

What  treasures  have  we  not  in  England  of  the 
same  nature  that  might  be  reproduced  ; * say, 
for  example,  the  truthful  portraits  by  John 
Payne,  the  even  more  exquisite  portraits  in 
three  colours,  by  Faithorne,  which  surpass, 
perhaps,  the  works  of  his  master,  Nanteuil, 
the  stately  portraits  of  George  Yertueor  Robert 
White,  or  those  of  that  early  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Dance,  those  of  that  fine  old 
landscape-painter,  Linnell,  or  the  treasures  of 
delineated  portraiture  in  the  locked-up  folios  of 
the  British  Museum  ? 


BIRMINGHAM.f 

In  the  year  1876  the  Corporation  of  Birming- 
ham resolved  to  publish  a history  of  itself,  and 
invited  Mr.  John  Thackray  Bunce,  F.S.S.,  to 
undertake  to  edit  the  history.  Upon  further 
consideration,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  include 
an  account  of  the  earlier  local  government  of 
the  town. 

Birmingham  is  probably  regarded  by  most 
people  as  a modern  towD,  but  it  existed  in 
Saxon  times.  In  1309,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
defended  a right  by  contending  that  his  pre- 
decessors levied  customary  tolls  before  the  date 
of  the  Norman  invasion.  The  ancient  records 
of  the  courts  leet  and  courts  baron,  and  paro- 
chial records,  are  lost,  but  it  is  found  that  in 
1392  was  established  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
which  was  an  attempt  to  develop,  by  the  union 
of  all  classes,  a kind  of  local  government,  and 
in  some  respects  the  character  of  the  guild  was 
peculiar  to  Birmingham ; it  was  not  a craft 
guild,  nor  a guild  of  merchants;  it  was  not  a town 
guild,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  name ; it  was  to 
some  extent  a religious  association,  and  also  a 
social  and  friendly  guild.  The  bailiffs  and  com- 
monalty of  “ Bermyngeham”  prayed  the  king 
(Richard  II.)  that  they  might  make  and  found 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  a guild  and  lasting 
brotherhood  of  brethren  and  sisteren  among 
themselves  in  the  town,  to  which  should  belong 
as  well  the  men  and  women  of  Bermyngeham, 
as  men  and  women  of  other  towns  and  of  the 
neighbourhood  who  were  well  disposed  towards 
them  ; and  that  the  king  would  grant  licence  to 
John  Colleshulle,  John  Goldsmythe,  and  William 
atte  Stowe,  that  they  might  give  and  assign 
certain  houses,  land,  and  rents  to  the  master 
and  wardens  of  the  guild  for  works  of  charity, 
according  to  the  orders  and  will  of  the  bailiffs 
and  commonalty.  A jury  was  appointed  to 
examine  whether  the  giving  of  this  property  by 
John,  John,  and  William,  would  leave  them 
sufficient  to  meet  their  engagements  to  the 
crown,  and  other  burdens  which  it  belonged  to 
them  to  bear ; and  whether  they  would  still  be 
liable  to  be  put  upon  assizes,  juries,  &c.,  so  that 
through  the  proposed  gift,  and  in  default  of  the 
givers,  their  neighbours  might  not  be  charged 
with  more  than  their  due  burdens.  The  jury 
answered  in  favour  of  the  petition,  and  the  guild 
was  established  ; and  50Z.  paid  to  the  king,  said 
to  be  equal  to  at  least  1,000£.  in  the  present 
value  of  money. 

The  first  local  governing  Act  was  obtained  in 
1769,  at  which  time  the  population  was  30,000, 
and  the  number  of  houses  6,025.  At  that  time 
the  streets  were  narrow  and  irregular;  the 
pavements  wretchedly  imperfect ; there  was 
no  drainage ; the  removal  of  refuse  was  un- 
provided for  by  any  public  organisation  ; there 
were  no  scavengers  ; at  night  all  was  pitch  dark, 
save  for  the  light  of  the  moon  or  the  rays  of 
a friendly  lantern.  New-street  was  entered 
through  a narrow  gateway,  and  was  used  as  a 

* “ In  nothing,"  haa  remarked  M.  Geo.  Duplessis,  the 
director  of  Ike  Print  Department  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Rationale,  “ have  the  English  artists  succeeded  so  well  as 
in  the  delineation  of  the  human  physiognomy.” 

+ History  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham.  By  John 
Thackray  Bunce,  F.S.S.  Vol.  I.  Published  for  the  Cor- 
poration, by  Cornish,  Brothers,  Birmingham.  1878. 


pig-market.  The  Bull  Ring,  the  only  open  sj 
was  blocked  by  shambles  and  slaughter-ho 
and  other  offensive  buildings.  The  parish  ch 
was  literally  hidden  by  obstructions  of  the  f 
character. 

This  first  Act  appointed  commissioner! 
“laying  open  and  widening  certain  ways 
passages  within  the  town  of  Birmingham; 
for  cleansing  and  lighting  the  streets,  ^ 
lanes,  and  passages  there,  and  for  removing 
preventing  nuisances  and  obstructions  ther 
and  gave  powers  to  buy  and  sell  pro] 
scheduled  in  the  Act,  to  appoint  and  cl  is 
“ such  and  so  mauy  scavengers,  rakeri 
cleaners  of  the  streets,  and  lighters  of  la 
and  so  many  clerks,  treasurers,  and  other  of 
as  they  shall  think  proper.”  Every  Fr 
between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  auc 
in  the  afternoon,  the  inhabitants  were  to  s 
the  streets  and  ways  in  front  of  their  preti 
and  collect  and  put  together  the  dirt  if 
streets,  ways,  lanes,  and  passages,  to  the 
that  it  be  ready  for  the  scavenger  to  i 
away.  This  obligation  extended  to  a spa 
12  ft.  from  the  front  of  all  occupied  prer 
The  scavengers  were  to  give  notice  by  rii 
a bell,  so  that  the  inhabitants  might  brinj 
ashes  and  other  refuso  from  the  house 
removal.  All  this  might  be  done  by  the 
missioners  for  those  inhabitants  who  cho 
make  a payment  for  it. 

In  describing  what  officers  should  beappo 
it  appears  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  fra 
of  the  Bill  that  a surveyor  would  be  necei 
or  a superintendent  of  the  sanitary  affairs  i 
town;  this,  we  may  suppose,  would  be  inti 
to  be  well  performed  by  committees, 
market  for  cattle  within  the  town  was 
removed  from  High-street  to  the  street  i 
Dale-end,  and  not  elsewhere.  Subsequen 
1769  the  Street  Commissioners  obtained  as 
Act ; a third,  a fourth,  and,  finally,  a lift! 
in  1828. 

This  last  gave  the  Commissioners  anti 
over  lighting,  watching,  paving,  cleansing 
draining  the  town.  All  new  streets  were 
14  yards  wide;  gutters  were  to  be  mac 
paved  by  the  Commissioners,  the  cost 
charged  to  the  “ground  tenants  or  owner 
the  properties  ; owners  of  houses  in  new  s 
were  to  cause  the  square  of  their  house! 
the  middle  of  the  street,  both  carriagewa 
footway,  to  be  paved ; and  thereupon  all 
owners  were  to  be  exempted  for  the  i 
of  ten  years  from  paying  any  of  the  rs 
assessments  called  the  highway  levies.  ! 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  Birmingham 
erected  into  a Parliamentary  borough; 
while  the  political  rights  of  the  town/ 
admitted  and  established,  the  local  goven 
was  left  untouched.  It  remained  as  it  wa- 
stituted  more  than  sixty  years  before.' 
paving,  sewering,  and  other  sanitary  wor 
still  vested  in  the  Streets  Commissioners,  i 
The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  181 
not  directly  incorporate  any  towns,  but 
power  to  the  Crown  to  grant  charters  t< 
on  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  w 
until  1838  that  Birmingham  was  incorpr 
The  charter  was  received  in  Birminghj 
November  1st,  1838,  and  was  taken  to  the 
of  the  Journal  newspaper,  and  was  there ■*> 
by  Mr.  William  Scholefield,  the  high  baili: 
immediately  published  it  in  full  in  thei 
papers.  Mr.  R.  K.  Douglas,  the  editord 
Journal,  afterwards  in  a speech,  at  the  <1 
reading  of  the  charter  in  the  Town-hatl 
that  when  it  was  received  at  the  Journaii 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  were  || 
out  for  the  arrival  of  the  precious  doC'i 
Mr.  Hutton  went  twice  to  the  railway-stsj 
search  for  it.  The  validity  of  the  chart} 
disputed,  owing  to  the  vagueness  of  somej 
clauses,  and  the  control  of  the  police  wav- 
away  from  the  Corporation,  but  in  1842/ 
restored,  and  the  charter  confirmed. 

But  the  Act  gave  the  Corporation  only  l> 
powers.  The  old  Streets  Commissioner®!! 
the  Act  of  1769,  remained,  and  there  wav 
division  of  opinion  in  the  borough  uut 
when  the  establishment  of  the  General  Bi- 
Health  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  1 
all  parties, — uniting  them  to  oppose  it.  I 
This  measure  gave  the  General  Boat ' 
powers  of  interference  with  local  govern 
particularly  with  regard  to  sanitary  reforltj 
authorised  the  Board  to  prepare  and  su  \ 
Parliament  provisional  orders  erecting  n; : 
authorities,  consolidating  conflicting  ji 
tions,  and  extending  the  area  of  united fj 
The  Corporation  petitioned  against  the  1 a 
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ij  ,s  amended,  and  the  Council  of  the  Borough 
1 jonstituted  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Bill  having  passed,  steps  were  taken  tD 
effect  to  it,  and  a memorial  was  presented 
le  General  Board  asking  for  an  inquiry  into 
itjanitarv  condition  of  the  borough.  “ Mr. 
fljrt  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  was  appointed  to  hold 
Riquiry.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Ilawlinson 
(fid  Birmingham  on  the  12th  of  February,  1819, 
1 the  inquiry  occupied  four  days,  and  again 
•10  1st  of  May,  1849,  when  he  agaiu  sat  for 
ijaldays,  besides  making  a thorough  personal 
ijiuation  of  the  town.  All  the  local  govern- 
lodies  were  represented  at  the  inquiry,  and 
losses  on  their  behalf,  as  well  as  independent 
Ssses,  were  examined.  Indeed,  there  was 
fjeral  willingness  to  offer  evidence,  so  that 
■ispeetor  had  abundant  materials  for  his 
Mt  to  the  Central  Board.  Mr.  Rawlinson’s 
P'fc)  dated  May,  1849,  constitutes  a volume 
I)  pages.” 

aen  came  the  united  opposition. 
rr.  Rawlinson's  report  was  vigorously  and 
•itterly  criticised,  many  of  its  conclusions 
disputed,  and  its  recommendations  were 
ited  with  a vehemence  which  seems  very 
;e  when  looked  back  upon  from  this  dis- 
of  time.  The  controversy  was  general — 
privileged  governing  bodies,  in  the  town 
;il,  from  landowners  and  companies  who 
ht  themselves  aggrieved,  and  from  private 
is  who  had  interests  to  preserve  or  theories 
|>cate.” 

fl-r  a long  period  of  dispute  .between  the 
((Council  aud  the  Streets  Commissioners, 

»tter  body  introduced  a Bill  into  Parlia- 
in  which  they  proposed  to  make  provision 
following  objects  1.  To  constitute  the 
Council  the  sole  governing  body  for  muni- 
)urposes,  and  to  transfer  their  own  powers 
I roperty  to  it ; 2.  To  constitute,  for  drain- 
ed other  purposes,  a district  extending 
1 1 the  limits  of  the  borough,  and  including 
of  Aston,  King’s  Norton,  and  Hands- 
defined  by  them  as  “ the  natural  drain- 
>a";  3.  To  alter  and  renew  the  system 
|ng. 

> it  appears  to  us,  would  have  been  a 
nse  measure  (and,  in  .fact,  the  extension 
drainage  area  has  since  been  crrried  out), 
did  not  pass  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
:>re  thrown  out.  The  Town  Council  now 
st,  1850)  resolved  to  prepare  a Bill  to 
ith  the  whole  subject,  and  at  a conference 
le  Commissioners,  the  two  bodies  agreed 
x draft  scheme;  but  the  idea  of  central 
irence  still  haunted  the  Commissioners, 
ey  opposed  the  Bill  before  Parliament ; 
degrees  the  opposition  of  the  Commis- 
i and  other  bodies  was  conciliated, 
led,  or  withdrawn,  and  the  Improvement 
.s  passed  on  the  24th  of  July,  1851.  The 
transfer  of  the  Commissioners’  powers 
operty  took  place  in  December  of  that 
nd  the  Council  proceeded  to  arrange  its 
(ttees  for  the  transaction  of  the  extended 
38  entrusted  to  it. 

:e  Birmingham  people  are  evidently 
pj'y  against  receiving  instruction  from  a 
j.al  authority.”  As  to  control,  beyond 
instruction  in  those  things  which  the 
wment  had  fuller  means  of  arriving  at  the 
B)f,  and  which  concerned  all  the  people 
sh  every  town, — i.e.,  in  sanitary  affairs, — 
Bxtposo  there  never  was  an  intention  to 
r-e  “ control  ” by  any  Government.  And 
' not  been  only  Birmingham  which  has 
! 1 t,lis  opposition,  but  Manchester  and,  in 
wake,  towns  erenerallv.  Whether  t.hev 


THE  GLASS  WORKS  OF  MURANO. 

Tick  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  Giovanni  Castellani,  the  director 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Murano,  for  his  efforts 
in  aid  of  the  Murano  Glass  Works. 

These  are  the  most  celebrated  works,  of  their 
class,  in  Italy,  though,  for  a considerable  period, 
their  ancient  reputation  had  been  obscured. 

Some  enterprising  Italians,  however,  of  recent 
years,  so  remarked  the  avidity  with  which  speci- 
mens of  old  Venetian  glass  were  sought  through- 
out Europe,  not  merely  in  the  forms  of  mirrors, 
mosaics,  and  enamels,  but  also  in  those  of 
coloured  pearls,  aud  false  gems,  that  they  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  re-establishing  at  Murano  the 
manufactures  which  once  made  it  famous.  The 
town  had  never,  indeed,  entirely  lost  its 
supremacy  in  this  respect,  and  still  contained  a 
race  of  artisans  to  whom  the  secrets  of  their 
forefathers  were  not  altogether  unknown. 

Murano  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  during 
the  Renaissance,  the  great  centre  whence 
Europe  was  supplied  with  this  species  of  com- 
modity, and  with  mirrors  and  ornamental  glass, 
for  decorative  purposes,  more  especially.  The 
island  on  which  it  stands  was  favourably  situated 
for  commei’ce  with  Egypt  and  the  East ; it 
possessed,  and  still  possesses,  admirable  mate- 
rials for  the  fabrication  of  crucibles  and  furnaces ; 
brick  clay,  sand  in  abundance  from  the  Adriatic 
shores,  aud  alkalis  inexhaustible.  So  far  back 
as  1383  a decree  of  the  Senate  invested  it  with 
privileges  for  the  pursuance  of  this  art,  “ which,” 
it  set  forth,  “ must  for  ever  be  a noble  one,  and 
shall  find  a permanent  home  here.”  The  manu- 
facture was  divided  into  four  classes  : — window 
and  rough  glass,  goblets  and  blown  glass,  blow- 
pipes for  bugles,  and  so  forth  ; and  blow-pipes 
for  more  delicate  and  special  fabrications. 

There  was  a regular  administration  established,  

the  details  of  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  j hollow  or  solid,  called  by  the  workmen  “ canes,” 
seeing  that  they  are  mere  antiquarianisms  now  ; ! and  it  is  from  these  “ canes”  that  the  Muraneso 
but  one  regulation  was  curious,  enacting  as  it  | glass-maker  elaborates  the  marvels  of  his  art. 
did  that,  between  the  first  day  of  October  and  | This  process,  whether  applied  to  glass  or  to 
the  last  day  of  July, — the  rest  of  the  year  being  1 enamel,  demands  an  almost  natural  aptitude, — 
a lciud  of  close  season, — no  manufacturer  should  ! the  natives  protest  that  it  is  their  secret, — but, 
vary  either  the  number  of  his  crucibles  or  the  1 at  all  events,  an  extreme  dexterity  of  manipu- 
processes  of  his  industry.  The  fame  of  theso  lation.  The  workmen  employed  upon  it  aro 
works  extended  itself  rapidly  through  the  j distributed  into  relays,  succeeding  each  other 
countries  of  the  West  and  of  the  East.  Marco  every  six  hours,  for  the  labourers  must  never 
Polo,  it  was  said,  brought  home  from  tho  cease  by  day  or  jby  night,  and  the  division  of 
Indies  the  art  of  making  goblets  encrusted,  1 labour  among  them  is  interesting.  There  is  a 
to  all  appearance  with  garnets,  agates,  and  chief  of  the  bank  aud  a chief  of  the  place.  There 
even  steel  beads,  which  were  eagerly  bought  are  two  sub-masters,  who  superintend  the 
up  by  the  Oriental  merchants,  as  preferable  j making  of  the  paste  into  a cylindrical  form,  and 
to  their  own,  while  “ Venice  pearls  ” be-  these  have  four  assistants.  One  sub-master 
came  a fashion  in  rosaries,  particularly  those  takes  a rod  of  iron,  which  may  be  of  any  thick- 
worn  by  pilgrims  to  tho  Holy  Sepulchre.  I ness,  about  a yard  and  a half  long,  and  heated 
The  manufacture  went  on  from  these  bo-  at  the  end  farthest  from  his  hand.  This  he 
ginnings  to  fiagons  and  glasses  for  tavern- [ plunges  into  the  cauldron,  appropriates  a certain 
keepers,  and  even  to  lighthouse  lanterns, — tho  quantity  of  the  paste,  and  lays  it,  still  almost 


single  year.  The  whole  of  the  materials  to  be 
used  are  first  pulverised,  mixed,  and  thrown 
together  to  “ try,” — in  other  words,  to  be  cal- 
cined, in  a furnace,  whence  it  is  taken  and  depo- 
sited in  a close  space  to  cool  down  to  a parti- 
cular point,  the  attainment  of  which  is  most 
sedulously  watched  for.  These  furnaces  are 
made  from  what  is  called,  by  the  Muriani,  tho 
“ refracting  earth  ” of  Cerona,  brought  from  the 
Friuli  Hills,  mingled  with  a kind  of  sand  recently 
discovered  among  the  neighbouring  rocks  of 
Schio,  and  will  bear  any  degree  of  heat,  but 
they  only  last  for  about  two  years  of  forty-four 
weeks  each,  the  remaining  eight  weeks  being 
always  given  up  to  settlements  of  accounts,  and 
arrangements  for  the  execution  of  future  orders. 
During  the  latter  time,  not  a solitary  furnace- 
fire  is  allowed  to  be  kindled  on  the  Glass-makers’ 
Island  of  Murano.  But,  while  the  working 
season  lasts,  they  are  kept  incessantly  going, 
rarely  needing  repair,  until  condemned  and 
broken  up,  to  be  made  into  new  ones.  Their 
dimensions,  of  course,  are  various.  Those  dedi- 
cated to  ordinary  pearls  may  contain  as  many 
as  five  large  crucibles  holding  12  cwt.,  each,  of 
material  to  be  calcined,  while  those  for  tho 
more  delicate  varieties,  requiring  more  separate 
care,  require  only  one,  tho  gradations  of  tem- 
perature, moreover,  being  different  for  the 
different  qualities.  No  coal  is  used,  but  only 
wood,  and  it  is  essential  that  this  shall  be  per- 
fectly dry,  to  which  end  special  stores  have 
lately  been  constructed. 

The  vitreous  paste  remains  in  the  crucibles 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  hours,  according  to 
the  specialities  of  its  composition  and  colours. 
When  once  the  glass  becomes  sufficiently  mal- 
leable to  be  dealt  with,  it  must  undergo  a pre- 
liminary operation,  indispensable  to  the  entire 
Murano  manufacture,  and  distinguishing  it  Horn 
many  others  : it  must  be  wrought  into  long  rods, 


, towns  generally.  Whether  they 
»fcen  wise  in  their  resistance  we  shall  see. 
'five  an  idea  that  the  bottom  of  it  all  has 
Bplitical  rancour  and  animosity,  and  that 
Bpverning  bodies  have  cared  more  for  the 
fj'1  supremacy  of  Whig,  Tory,  or  Liberal, 
‘^r  the  health  of  the  people.  But  if  their 
! .le  be  right  there  can  be  no  denying  great 
flto  the  people  of  Birmingham  in  this 


’ety  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
ri>ciety  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday 
‘j;  last,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Joseph 
T>  vice-president,  on  “ The  New  Pits  and 
% Machinery  for  the  San  Domingos  Mines 
^jugal.”  The  following  gentlemen  were 


H for 


ns  members,  and  duly  elected, 


fr-  Charles  Aspull  Wells,  Mr.  John  Has- 
J5*  Charles  Harper,  and  Mr.  James  John 


richer  sorts  being  white,  tinted,  gilt, 
enamelled,  illustrating  a marvellous  variety  of 
fancy  and  luxury  of  taste, — in  chalices,  cups, 
candelabra,  drinking-flagons,  mirrors,  decora- 
tions for  buildings,  mock  jewellery,  and  imita- 
tions of  almost  every  flower  that  blooms  on 
the  earth.  To  reach  this  favoured  spot,  on 
which  none  of  the  dreaded  Venetian  secret 
police,  or  the  sbirri,  were  ever  permitted  to  land, 
the  only  means  is  a gondola,  which  carries  the 
visitor  up  the  canal  that  forms  “ the  principal 
street  ” of  the  town,  and  on  the  banks  of  which, 
— the  Glassmakers’  Strand, — the  whole  of  the 
factories  are  situated.  On  each  side  runs 
narrow  quay,  whereon  are  landed  the  rt 
materials  necessary  for  the  works,  and  whence 
are  embarked  the  fabrics  in  their  completed 
state.  The  least  artistic  of  these,  perhaps 
though  that  giving  employment  to  the  largest 
number,  is  that  of  those  artificial  pearls,  in 
amber  or  agate,  which  so  largely  figure 
popular  Pai'isian  embroidery,  though  they  find  a 
market  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  It  was 
by  them,  indeed,  that  Columbus  and  Cortez 
originally  established  a trade  between  Europe 
and  the  Americas,  and  to  this  day,  in  some  parts 
of  the  East,  they,  strung  on  threads,  are  used  as 
money.  The  principal  interest  of  the  Murano 
works  consists,  howevei*,  in  the  process  and 
apparatus  of  manufacture.  Tho  materials 
employed  in  making  the  glass  paste  are,  then, 
speaking  generally,  the  sand  of  Pola,  the 
“ soda  ” of  Catana,  and  Egyptian  alkali, 
variously  coloured  with  antimony,  arsenic,  man- 
ganese, and  minium,  though,  for  tinting  the 
finer  qualities,  other  substances  are  employed, 
among  them  being  silver  and  gold,  the  latter 
more  commonly.  As  much  as  5.0001.  worth  of 
it  has  been  consumed  by  one  establishment  in  a 


quid,  on  an  iron  table,  fitted  with  a stool,  and 
upon  this  it  is  deftly  rounded.  Sometimes  he 
then  dips  and  cools  it  in  a vessel  of  water,  and 
plunges  it  into  another  cauldron,  to  get  a now 
incrustation,  and  so,  alternately  heating,  cooling, 
and  hammering,  obtains  the  mixed  material 
upon  which  another  set  of  artists  then  proceed 
to  woi’k.  The  rod  is  often  drawn  out  in  the 
“galleries”  to  an  immense  length,  after  which, 
whether  the  size  of  a finger  or  attenuated  to  a 
thread,  it  is  given  over  to  the  cutters  and 
reducers,  the  latter  preparing  it  for  conversion 
into  pearls,  with  various  inlays  of  colour. 
There  is,  in  the  Murano  Museum,  an  example  of 
which  the  people  are  naturally  proud,  as  demon- 
strating the  wonderful  delicacy  of  their  mani- 
pulation, a glass  rod,  the  section  of  which 
exhibits  a portrait  of  the  late  King  of  Italy  in 
flesh  tint,  but  with  hair,  moustachios, 
eyes,  and  uniform  variously  coloured,  and 
if,  says  an  enthusiast,  this  rod  could  be  sliced 
through  its  whole  length,  into  thin  cylinder- 
shaped pieces,  the  portrait  of  the  king  might 
be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied.  Flowers, 
animals,  innumerable  types  of  decoration,  mar- 
vellous combinations  of  colour, — pink,  black, 
brown,  silver,  purple,  blue,  and  so  on,  spring 
from  a pure  surface  of  opaque  white  paste. 
The  sections,  however,  are  far  from  being  in- 
variably round ; they  are  often  square  or  tri- 
angular, to  furnish  ornaments  aud  drops  for 
lamps  and  chandeliers.  Of  course,  in  the  imi- 
tation of  ruby,  coral,  opal,  and  so  forth,  diffei’ent 
blendings  are  necessai'y ; but  in  all  the  glass 
into  the  composition  of  which  gold  enters, — as  in 
the  red  and  rose  tints  ; or  in  silver,  as  in  amber, 
— a second  exposure  to  heat  is  essential.  So 
vith  enamels,  with  the  celebrated  “Venetian” 
lass,  and  that  renowned  aventurine,  discovered 
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by  Miotti  about  150  years  ago.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance which  the  old  masters,  according  to  tra- 
dition,  employed  when  they  introduced  vases, 
chalices,  or  goblets,  into  their  pictures.  The 
elaborate  character  of  the  work  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  every  pearl  sold  to  children  in  the 
streets  of  Venice  has  passed  through  seven 
different  workshops  in  succession  ; but  ma- 
chinery bids  fair  to  simplify  the  processes,— 
possibly  to  deteriorate  the  results.  But  it  is 
for  the  nobler  branches  of  the  manufacture, — 
the  art,  as  the  old  senate  styled  it, — that  the 
little  neighbour  of  Venice  is  chiefly  concerned, 
and  upon  the  production  of  its  masterpieces, 
labour  and  patience  little  short  of  miraculous 
are  often  bestowed.  Examples  are  known  of 
success  after  a hundred  failures;  while,  again, 
the  workman  who  sees  that  he  cannot  fulfil  his 
actual  idea,  but  must  change  it  for  another,  can- 
not stop  to  think, — cannot  stay  his  hand ; he 
has  instantaneously  to  alter  the  design  of  a swan 
into  a dolphin,  or  of  a rose  into  a dahlia,  or  his 
task  i3  irretrievably  spoiled.  We  have  left  our- 
selves no  space  to  enter  the  other  workshops 
wherein]  the  celebrated  Venetian  mirrors,  with 
frames  of  the  same  material,  are  cut  and 
polished  ; but  the  modern  revival  has  not  been 
so  triumphant  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  and, 
besides,  specimens  of  them  are  to  bo  found  in 
nearly  every  museum  of  Europe. 


species  of  artistic  creation.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  recall  the  practice  of  the  ancients.  Think 
only,  by  way  of  one  example,  of  the  great  monu- 
ment of  Queen  Artemisia  of  Caria  to  her  royal 
husband,  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  most  skilful  of 
ancient  artists  devoted  their  imagination  and 
their  powers  to  monumental  sculpture.  There- 
fore it  must  be  obvious  that  the  coldness  with 
which  ecclesiastics  regard  internal  monuments 
in  churches  acts  to  the  detriment  of  modern 
sculpture.  For  the  monumental  bas-relief  affords 
opportunities  of  the  amplest  kind  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination  and  for  technical  skill. 
It  brings  the  art  of  sculpture  home  to  the  most 
uncultivated  of  mortals  ; it  may  symbolise  with 
purity  and  taste,  or  depict  with  restrained 
vigour,  the  virtue  and  the  character  of  the 
humblest  mother  or  the  most  celebrated  states- 
And  we  feel  quite  convinced  that  this 
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MONUMENTAL  SCULPTURE. 

There  is  one  branch  of  sculpture  in  which 
it  must  be  admitted  that  nearly  every  one,  be  he 
a lover  of  art  or  not,  is  interested,  and  that  is 
monumental  sculpture.  Each  one  of  us,  in 
passing  through  the  term  of  his  life,  if  he  attains 
to  manhood,  must  be,  more  or  less,  at  one  time 
or  another,  concerned  with  some  monument  or 
memorial  of  those  who  have  passed  away  before 
him.  Thus,  however  little  the  world  at  large 
may  interest  itself  with  the  ideal  productions  of 
the  sculptor,  it  must,  from  the  very  nature  of 
life,  be  sensibly  concerned  with  monumental 
sculpture.  Hence  there  is  a wide  field  open  in 
this  department  for  modern  sculptors. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
matters  in  this  respect,  and  whether  there  is  a 
demand  by  the  public  for  fine  monumental  works 
of  art,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  any  effort  by  the 
sculptors  to  raise  the  national  taste  by  supplying 
pure  memorial  works  of  art.  Regrettable 
though  it  may  be,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  a piece  of  common  knowledge  that  the  people 
at  large  are  quite  careless  about  the  character 
of  their  sepulchral  monument?,  and  that  there  is 
no  vigorous  attempt  made  by  artists  to  produce 
monumental  works  which  are  grand  and  solemn, 
or  simple  and  elevated,  in  their  nature.  Let  any 
pass  through  any  of  our  large  public 


cemeteries,  such  as  Kensal  Green  or  Brompton, 
and  his  eye  in  a very  short  space  of  time  will  be 
utterly  disgusted  with  the  complete  absence  of 
anything  like  genuine  works  of  art.  Those 
monuments  which  are  not  absolutely  bald  and 
characterless  are  pretentious  and  vulgar,  devoid 
of  any  traces  of  a cultivated  imagination  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  sculpture  in  the 
artist.  Those  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  erect  these 
melancholy  memorials,  if  possessing  taste  or 
delicacy  of  feeling,  will  do  no  more  than  seek 
for  the  simplest  and  most  inoffensive  design, 
such  as  a Latin  cross.  If  they  endeavour  to 
obtain  some  work  of  a more  suggestive  or  more 
ambitious  character,  there  is  at  the  present 
day  an  utter  absence  of  anything  like 
pure  work  to  be  obtained.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  monuments  of  the  most  important 
description, — an  ntter  absence  of  freshness,  a 
complete  conventionality,  are  visible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  has,  in  regard  to  these, 
been  a great  diminution  in  number ; bas-reliefs 
in  the  interior  of  churches  do  not  meet  with 
much  approbation  from  the  modern  ecclesiastic  ; 
he  is  all  for  windows  of  glowing  colour,  and  not 
by  any  means  in  favour  of  marble  monuments. 
For  many  reasons  this  tendency  is  to  be  re- 
gretted : sculpture  is  eminently  suited,  in  its 
purity  and  grace,  its  calmness  and  solidity,  to 
be  employed  in  monumental  works ; nor  should 
it  ever  be  forgotten  that  Flaxman,  the  greatest 
sculptor  whom  this  country  has  produced,  owes 
some  of  his  justest  fame  to  his  monuments.  We 
need  only  mention  that  magnificent  work  of  art, 
the  Baring  monument  in  Micheldever  Church,  in 
which  the  scenes  illustrative  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
are  to  be  found,  without  going  into  further  details 
to  show  how  the  first  of  modern  English  sculptors 
gave  himself  up  from  time  to  time  to  this 


present  tendency  to  which  we  have  just  adverted 
is  seriously  damaging  English  art ; for,  looked 
at  from  the  lowest  point  of  view,  it  cuts  away  a 
large  and  a lucrative  field  from  the  sculptor’s 
reach, — a field  where  he  could  be  at  once  use- 
fully and  honourably  employed. 

But  .there  yet  remains  the  open  churchyard 
or  cemetery,  which  we  began  this  article  by 
noticing,  where,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
absence  of  popular  taste  and  of  any  high  efforts  on 
the  part  of  artists  is  now  so  strikingly  apparent. 
Yet  the  principles  of  ornamental  sculpture  are 
plain  and  few,  whether  a monument  be  symbo- 
lical or  personal.  Purity  and  solemnity  of  style, 
taste  in  the  conception  of  the  subject,  are  the 
cardinal  rules  of  this  kind  of  work.  Every 
sculptor  cannot  be  a Flaxman,  but  every  sculp- 
tor can  seek  to  make  him  his  model,  for  in  his 
monumental  works  we  have,  perhaps,  the  finest 
examples  of  this  class  of  sculpture  which  this 
country  is  ever  likely  to  produce.  But  the  man 
who  does  not  possess  the  power  of  his  imagina- 
tion, can  yet  cultivate  his  purity  of  taste,  and 
thus  avoid  the  flaring  vulgarities  of  treatment 
which  are  most  obnoxious  in  monumental  work. 
That  the  public  generally  do  not  demand  a 
higher  class  of  work  than  is  turned  out  from  the 
workshops  of  the  Euston-road,  is,  to  our  mind, 
a somewhat  melancholy  commentary  upon  the 
value  of  the  art-teaching  and  literature  of 
which  so  much  now -a- days  is  heard.  A 
mind  which  is  genuinely  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  art,  whether  they  bo  seen  in  Grecian 
marbles  or  Italian  pictures,  should  be  able  to 
apply  these  rules  to  the  most  important  and  the 
most  trivial  matters  of  everyday  life  which  are 
concerned  with  art.  The  principles  of  propor- 
tion and  of  harmony  of  grace  and  form  which 
are  required  by  a well-dressed  woman  in  her 
costume  are  equally  applicable  when  Bhe  comes 
to  choose  a tombstone  for  her  husband. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  those  who 
would  improve  the  art  of  this  country,  of  which 
monumental  sculpture  within  or  without  places 
of  worship  form  a most  important  part,  should 
endeavour  to  raise  the  character  of  this  kind  of 
work.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  When  nothing  more 
pretentious  is  required  than  the  simple  piece  of 
wood  which  moulders  under  the  elm-trees  of 
Hertfordshire  graveyards,  beneath  which  lie  the 
village  elders,  he  can  do  nothing ; but  when  a 
more  pretentious  monument  is  needed,  it  is 
eminently  the  duty  of  cultivated  clergymen  to 
raise  popular  taste  in  this  respect.  And  next, 
the  sculptors  of  the  day,  rising  or  risen,  should 
not  neglect  this  field.  The  young  sculptor,  like 
the  German  Schwanthaler,  may  well  give  to  it 
some  of  his  hardest  work  and  clearest  thought, 
and  the  man  of  fame,  thinking  of  Flaxman,  of 
Canova,  and  of  the  ancients,  may  well  devote 
to  it  some  of  his  mature  powers.  Then  there 
would  be  some  prospect  of  seeing  the  present 
glaring  dreariness  or  intense  vulgarity  of  our 
monumental  sculpture  disappear,  and  in  its 
place  we  should  find  work  more  calculated  to 
please  those  who  survive,  to  elevate  the  taste 
of  those  who  take  note  of  these  things,  and  to 
do  honour  both  to  those  whom  these  works  com- 
memorate and  the  sculptors  by  whose  brain 
they  were  devised,  and  by  whose  hands  they 
were  executed. 


A Fine  Art  Exhibition  for  Dundee.  A 

meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  the  pro- 
posed fine-art  exhibition,  Dundee,  was  held  on 
the  24th  ult.,  when  it  was  resolved . that  a 
fine-art  exhibition  should  be  opened  in  June, 
and  that  au  industrial  department  should  be 
added. 


Carnival  has  come  again,  and  with  it  al 
traditions,  here  in  Venetia  of  such  excepti 
celebrity,  in  spite  of  the  renown  of  Milan,  R< 
Turin,  and  so  many  other  Italian  cities, 
weeks  past  the  innumerable  grocers  who  £ 
some  of  the  few  successful  tradesmen  of 
larger  towns,  have  piled  up  in  their  wint 
countless  lumps  of  by  no  means  too-inv: 
butter,  di  Milano,  of  course,  surrounded 
picturesque  festoons  of  the  small  sausag 
luganega  of  this  province,  and  all  the  c 
luxuries  of  the  Italian  kitchen,  not  forge! 
the  appetising  prosciutto  and  the  Parm 
cheese, — a daily  necessity  in  Italian  famili 
nearly  every  class.  For  days  past  good  h( 
wives  have  been  preparing  all  sorts  of 
things  of  a sweet  nature,  generically  tei 
Roba  di  Carnavale,  while  appetising  a] 
fritters,  indigestible  dough  nuts,  and  what 
frizzle  and  sputter  at  the  door  of  nearly  e 
fruit-shop. 

Carnival  is  the  foreign  Christmas, 
Carnival,  like  that  time-honoured  feast 
us,  comes  but  once  a year,  and  with  it 
fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  we  do  not  ha 
forty  days’  fast  succeeding  it,  during  ■£ 
no  meat  or  butter  may  be  taken  by  d> 
Catholics.  Traditions,  so  far,  are  still  as 
as  ever,  but  the  riotous  enjoyment  and  : 
abandonment  of  all  common  sense,  which 
so  inseparable  from  Carnival,  are  rapidly  < 
out,  alone  fostered  by  a few  traditionalist! 
children,  and  the  interested  tradesmen.  Ca: 
committees,  notwithstanding,  have  been  fi 
and  funds  collected,  with  difficulty,  as  n 
imagined,  and  programmes  issued  iu  al 
large  cities.  j’! 

In  Venice,  as  also  in  Treviso,  for  of  thee 
cities  in  Venetia  we  can  alone  speak,  a pla 
is  raised  in  the  piazza,  where  dancing  is  ki 
in  costume  to  the  strains  of  appropriate  ' 
tombola  and  raffles  are  held,  and  various 
amusements  go  on. 

In  Venice,  where  the  antique  traditioti 
rank,  demand  certain  obligations,  efforts' 
been  made  this  year  to  procure  the  str, 
and  citizens  some  genuine  amusement 
addition  to  the  usual  fund  of  enjoyment  al 
by  the  ever-joyous  “Chiozzotti”  an 
“Napolitani”  of  Venetian  fame,  the  Ci 
has  offered  this  season  an  especial  andi 
attraction  in  a Gastronomic  Exhibition  i 
the  well-known  Libreria  antica  of  the  J 
Reale,  Scamozzi’s  Procurazie  Nuove  of  I 
republic.  3j 

“ Gastronomes  of  Italy,”  ran  the  enticii] 
gramme  issued  some  while  since,  “ 1 we 
live,  we  do  not  live  to  eat,’  ” Moliere  has; 
his  famous  comedy  of  the  1 Avare.’  Thel 
is  true,  but  no  less  true  is  it  that  to  lii 
we  must  eat  well.  We  see,  indeed,  in 
motest  times,  Achestrates  of  Syraont 
contemporary  of  Pericles,  undertaking! 
and  perilous  journey  through  the  world  tl 
in  every  country  the  art  of  cookery,  ant. 
return  siDging  the  praises  of  gastronon 
poem  which  Ennius  did  not  disdain  to  tr  * 
And  under  the  Romans,  Apicius  and  I; 
both  rendered  glorious  the  gastronomic  i 
our  days  Cambacbres,  Brillat  Savarin,  nj 
Marquis  de  Cussy.  Wishing,  therefore,  i 
the  culinary  art  to  the  level  of  these  proi- 
days,  and  give  life  and  soul  to  such  an  in  i 
production  of  human  good  taste,  the  tl 
committee  has  decided  to  open  a greats 
nomic  Exhibition,  in  which  are  invited  to  tj| 
all  the  cooks,  paatry-cooks,  and  confectih 
the  city  and  the  provinces,”  &c. 

As  for  the  programme,  with  its  pits 
fifteen  medals,  in  gold,  bronze,  and  silf 
rules  and  the  division  of  the  exhibition  i 
different  groups,  it  cannot  be  too  tfl 
praised,  while  the  raffle  of  the  exhibits  tl] 
plete  the  show  added  with  the  general  ^ 
further  interest.  Such  an  exhibition  in  f 
we  feel  sure,  could  not  fail  to  meet  Vi} 
versal  success,  though  in  reality  the  1 
tionerB’  shops  of  any  large  city  afford) j 
gastronomic  exhibition  at  the  disposal  :i- 
who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters,  .s 
On  Tuesday,  the  18th  ult.,  opened  t r 
expected  treat,  and  many  hundreds  •. 
visitors  who  crowded  through  the  1 
Porta  delle  Cariatide  in  the  Piazza!., 
ascended  the  graceful  staircase,  the  cl\ 
which  has  roused  the  admiration  of  • ' 
generations,  and  which  our  own  Sot-* 
sington  authorities  have  made  such  an  ’ 
reproduce ; but  few,  we  suspect,  es 
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ijciative  stranger,  stopped  to  admire  tho 
l ently  facile  work  of  the  past  which  we 
l now  so  difficult  to  revive ; or  the  beauty 
i antechamber,  whose  chief  decoration,  by 
j ay,  consists  in  the  two  dozen  superb  Bix- 
|i-century  chairs  which  are  ranged  round 
i alls,  in  undisturbed  order,  their  covers, 
|)  say,  worn  out,  and  replaced  by  dark- 
led American  leather. 

a large  central  table,  in  the  once  mag- 
intly  decorated  Libreria  antica,  of  which 
jpe  ceiling  seems  to  have  been  spared  from 
Id  days,  were  displayed  the  dainties,  sur- 
jH  by  an  admiring  crowd  of  gastronomic 

ridless  to  describe  these  dainties  in  all  their 
kting  beauty,  though  this  we  may  say,  that 
).  a London  or  Parisian  supper-table  is  snp- 

Ivith  as  attractive  objects,  made,  it  is  true, 
e Venetian  artists  who  have  left,  as  so 
talent  seems  to  have  left,  their  native 

) does  not  remember  in  Voltaire’s  romance 
inner  at  Venice  of  the  thirteen  dispos- 
kings,  and  here  really  one  might  imagine 
aacquet  revived  in  the  superb  dish  of 
lobsters,  pheasant  pie,  the  stuffed  boar’s 
in  galantine,  or  the  nauseating  sweets. 
,-  in  his  “ Purgatory  ” and  “ Inferno,”  has 
us  all  an  excellent  idea  of  the  possible 
ntsof  a future  existence  ; the  Holy  Inqui- 
from  all  accounts,  possessed  a genius  in 
ivention  of  fresh  tortures ; but  neither 
nor  Torquemada,  nor  Pietro  Arbues,  of 
s memory,  notwithstanding  the  classic 
’ity  of  Tantalus,  seems  to  have  dreamt  of 
ronomic  exhibition  for  a hungry  heretic, 
den  to  touch  anything  by  placards  at 
turn. 

Gastronomic  Exhibition  was  a complete 
s,  and  will,  doubtless,  long  mark  the 
ral  of  1879.  As  for  the  festivities  of  the 
1 opening  of  the  season,  the  fun  of  Giovedi 
',  and  still  more  of  the  last  days,  and 
li  Qrasso  (completely  annihilated  by  the 
ane  which  the  New  York  bureau  so  cor- 
announced),  these  have  been  too  often 
bed,  and  really  this  year  in  Venetia  have 
I oil'  in  the  midst  of  such  solemnity  and 
ronce,  that  they  need  little  more  than 
nee. 

glories  of  Carnival  seem  to  have  dis- 
ced with  the  death  of  the  Descente  de  la 
lie  at  Paris;  alone  kept  up  in  their  old 
, if  not  ruffianism,  in  some  of  the  western 
of  tho  United  States.  The  advertisement 
(of  a Parisian  paper  at  this  season  scarcely 
ns  a single  announcement  connected  with 
7al,  though  not  a few  may  be  found  in  the 
i journals.  There  are  still  traditionalists 
ifter  the  enjoyment  of  Carnival  in  Venice, 
to  don  the  hair-shirt  of  Ash-Wednesday, 
urry  off  instead  to  Milan,  where  a special 
)ge  allows  Carnival  another  week’s  exist- 
But  these  are  dying  out.  We  have  now 
/al  very  day,  and  the  enjoyment  which 
3 past  came  but  once  a year,  we  have 
moment  at  our  command,  and  Mrs. 
i’s  famous  holiday  comes  to  every  one  now 
n as  many  days  as  then  it  occurred  in  as 
years.  But,  above  all,  the  beauty  of  the 
val  of  the  past  is  gone,  replaced  by 

Iiity  and  degenerated  traditionary  emblems 
lecorations,  as  in  our  own  Lord  Mayor’s 
r Gone  are  the  days  when  such  a Carnival 
could  be  enjoyed  as  that  held  in  the  early 
>f  the  thirteenth  century  in  Ti'eviso,  and 
is  in  the  history  of  ceremonies, 
r'-riblo  as  were  the  wars  and  vengeance  of 
Middle  Ages,  splendid  were  their  fetes  and 
hements.  In  1214,  in  the  chief  Piazza  of 
' so,  was  erected  a wooden  castle,  covered 
f rich  silken  hangings  and  tapestry.  Two 
'red  beautiful  damsels,  chosen  from  among 
o lost  attractive  of  the  city  and  the  country 
1 1,  held  this  tower,  the  Castello  d’Amare,  all 
M with  elegant  cuirasses,  their  head-dresses 
f indent  with  gems  and  gold.  The  youths, 
t ly  gorgeously  costumed,  were  the  besiegers. 
*“ges,  sweets,  and  fruit  whirled  in  the  midst 
S’uds  of  flowers  and  scented  waters,  formed 
Lflensivo  and  defensive  arms,  though  the 
deadly  weapons  were  shot  from  the  con- 
eyes  of  the  two  hundred  horseless 
‘•bns.  . Nearly  six  thousand  strangers  came 
■ p invitation  of  the  city,  not  alone  from  the 
Rlbourhood,  but  even  from  Lombardy,  and 
Lfeted  for  a week  with  all  their  retainers,  at 
,ost  of  the  city,  then  in  its  most  glorious 
jjd  of  prosperity.  And  in  the  midst  of  this 
urse  the  siege  proceeded  merrily,  to  the 


immense  satisfaction  of  all;  but  the  warm- 
blooded Venetian  youths,  having  first  planted 
the  rose-coloured  standard  of  St.  Mark  on  the 
castle  walls,  the  Paduans  could  not  contain  their 
wrath ; indeed,  the  struggle  would  have  been  a 
serious  one,  had  not  the  authorities  intervened. 
Eventually  the  castle  capitulated,  and  with  it 
its  charming  garrison,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
delighted  spectators. 

Another  Carnival,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  marked  by  a superb  joust 
carried  out  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  after  the  joust,  came  a bull-baiting,  gay 
masquerades,  music,  and  dancing,  succeeded  by 
the  dull,  monotonous  psalmodies  of  the  votive 
procession  of  Holy  Week,  lighted  by  the 
flickering  torches  of  the  devotees  who  had 
religiously  kept  their  forty  days’  Lenten  fast. 

But  now,  much  in  the  same  spirit,  both  Car- 
nival and,'  Lent  are  but  little  regarded,  and  in 
Venice,  as  also  here  in  Treviso,  so  few  masks 
have  been  seen  about  this  season  that  even 
among  the  people  themselves  surprise  has  been 
expressed.  As  for  the  costumes,  gone  are  the 
days  of  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  the  Castle  of 
Love,  and  the  rich  silks  and  satins  and  hanging 
tapestries  of  later  days,  the  silken  banners,  and 
the  flowers.  Mr.  Nathan,  the  well-known  cos- 
tumier, who  has  so  long  been,  notwithstanding 
his  reputation,  the  horror  of  all  artists, — Mr. 
Nathan,  we  x’epeat,  is  a perfect  Planche  in  the 
correctness  of  his  taste  and  knowledge  to  the 
costumiers  of  Venetia. 

The  success  of  Carnival  depends  on  the 
temper  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  here  in 
Italy,  especially  in  Venetia,  these  feelings  are 
not  too  buoyant  or  over-elated  at  tho  general 
prosperity.  Hawthorne,  in  that  most  charming 
of  all  Italian  romances,  “ Transformation,”  is 
right  when  he  says, — “ Unquestionably  a care- 
stricken  mortal  has  no  business  abroad  when 
the  rest  of  mankind  are  at  high  carnival ; they 
must  either  pelt  him  and  absolutely  martyr 
him  with  jests,  and  finally  bury  him  beneath 
the  aggregate  heap,  or  else  the  potency  of  his 
darker  mood, — because  the  tissue  of  human 
life  takes  a sad  dye  more  readily  than  a gay 
one, — will  quell  their  holiday  humours  like  the 
aspect  of  a death’s-head  at  a banquet.” 

Here,  in  Venetia,  the  death’s-heads  of  all  the 
departed  Carnivals  seem  to  have  been  lurking 
at  every  corner,  to  judge  by  the  solemnity  with 
which  the  season  has  passed  off. 

As  a piece  of  disinterested  advice  to  all  in 
England  who  may  wish  to  enjoy,  without  much 
trouble  and  at  no  great  expense,  the  pleasures 
of  Carnival  with  some  of  its  old  fun  and  Mardi 
gras  festivities,  we  would  counsel  them  to  pass 
Carnival  week  in  Brussels, — a gay  yet  thoughtful 
city  at  all  times  worthy  a visit,  and  whore  the 
ceremonies  of  Easter  Sunday  in  the  quaint  old 
church  of  St.  Gudule  are,  in  the  opinion  even  of 
those  who  know  both,  but  little  surpassed  by 
the  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter’s  when  Romo  was 
still  the  Pope’s  capital. 

Venetia. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  WEDGWOOD  WARE 
AT  THE  LIVERPOOL  ART  CLUB. 

The  Liverpool  Art  Club  is  desei’ving  of  very 
much  praise  for  the  way  in  which  it  fulfils  its 
functions ; for  we  take  it  that  no  art  club  can 
be  said,  at  least  in  a provincial  town,  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name  which  does  not  in  some  way, 
small  or  great,  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  art.  We  say,  at  least 
in  provincial  towns,  because  in  the  metropolis 
there  are  other  bodies  and  exhibiting  institu- 
tions which  are  continually  at  work,  so  that  an 
art-olub  in  the  metropolis  is  natui-ally  and  pro- 
perly chiefly  social  in  its  character.  But  to 
return  to  our  immediate  subject.  By  the 
present  collection  of  objects,  nearly  1,500  in 
number,  in  Wedgwood  ware,  the  people  of 
Liverpool  will  bo  enabled  to  obtain  a distinct 
mental  grasp  of  Wedgwood  ware  as  a whole; 
for  there  is  no  way  so  certain  to  convey  a 
distinct  impression  of  an  artist’s  or  a workman’s 
power,  as  by  bringing  together  a large  number 
of  examples  of  his  work.  This  same  club 
indeed,  was  very  successful  in  this  respect  in 
the  collection  of  David  Cox’s  work  some  two 
years  ago,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  satis- 
factory exhibitions  which  we  have  ever  seen. 
Nor,  to  take  another  art,  can  any  one  visit  the 
collection  of  Flaxman’s  casts  and  drawings  in 
the  University  College,  London,  without  coming 
away  with  a really  distinct  impression  of  some 
of  that  great  artist’s  special  qualities. 

And  it  is  very  fitting  that  Liverpool  should  be 
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the  place  where  such  an  exhibition  should  be 
held,  for  it  already  possesses  a fine  collection  of 
Wedgwood  ware  in  tho  Brown  Museum,  now  the 
property  of  the  Corporation,  and  presented  to  it 
by  that  enthusiastic  and  able  student  of  Wedg- 
wood, Mr.  Joseph  Mayer.  Moreover,  Wedgwood 
was  essentially  anorth-counti'yman,  not  only  from 
the  locality  where  he  was  born  and  worked,  but 
also  from  the  shrewdness  and  ability  which  he 
possessed  in  addition  to  his  fine  and  delicate 
taste.  So  that  the  producers  of  the  interesting 
and  carefully  compiled  catalogue  are  well  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  “this  exhibition  is  a tribute  to 
Wedgwood’s  memory ; not  only  because  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club  would  wish  to  represent  all 
our  national  art  productions,  but  because 
Wedgwood  was  a neighbour  to  this  town,  and 
because  the  contents  of  this  exhibition  were 
produced  within  sixty  miles  of  this  building 
from  the  soil  of  an  adjacent  county.” 

The  catalogue,  indeed,  reflects  very  great 
credit  npon  its  compiler,  Mr.  Gatty,  for  it  is 
something  more  than  a mere  list  of  the  objects 
at  the  exhibition  : it  contains  a number  of  bio- 
graphical and  critical  remarks  which  will  be  a 
useful  aide-mdmoire  even  to  those  who  have 
become  familiar  with  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  in 
Miss  Meteyard’s  elaborate  life  of  the  great 
potter.  And  in  it  further  is  to  be  found  an 
excellent  little  essay,  with  designs,  on  the 
“ Marks  on  Wedgwood  Ware  ” from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Rathbone,  of  Brighton. 

Coming  more  particularly  to  the  collection 
which  is  arranged  in  the  exhibition-room  of  the 
Art  Club’s  premises,  the  most  remarkable  and 
striking  characteristic  which  is  at  once  apparent 
is  the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  ware  which 
was  turned  out  from  the  potteries  of  Etruria. 
Objects,  both  useful  and  ornamental  and  also 
purely  ornamental,  are  here  in  abundance ; and 
Wedgwood  ware  must  be  held  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  as  much 
made  for  purely  ornamental  purposes,  to  depict 
graceful  foi'm  with  delicate  colouring,  as  to  serve 
theordinai^y  and  commonplace  purposes  of  every- 
day life,  whether  to  hold  dishes  of  tea  or  toast 
and  butter.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Wedgwood  had  in  view  quite  as  much  purely 
artistic  as  purely  utilitai-ian  purposes  in  the 
manner  of  his  woi’k ; for  in  his  own  catalogue 
he  thus  expounds  his  views  upon  this 
point, — “ Those  who  duly  consider  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fine  arts  on  the  human 
mind  will  not  think  it  a small  benefit  to  the 
world  to  diffuse  their  productions  as  wide  and  to 
preserve  them  as  long  as  possible.  The  multi- 
plying of  copies  of  fine  works  in  beautiful  and 
durable  materials  must  obviously  have  the  same 
effect  in  respect  to  the  arts  as  the  invention  of 
printing  has  upon  literature  and  the  sciences ; 
by  their  meaus  the  principal  productions  of  both 
kinds  will  be  for  ever  preserved,  and  will 
eternally  prevent  the  return  of  ignorant  and 
barbarous  ages.”  So  that  we  find  united  in 
Wedgwood  qualities  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a remarkable  result,  untiring  energy,  and 
great  shrewdness  and  capacity  for  business,  a 
quick  and  fine  natural  taste,  and  high  artistic 
aims  working  in  a practical  form.  As  an  example 
of  the  variety  of  Wedgwood’B  pi’oductions,  we 
have  no  more  to  do  than  to  give  the  several 
divisions  of  the  catalogue  itself.  Thei’e  are, 
fii'st  of  all,  cameos  and  intaglios ; secondly, 
bas-reliefs,  medallions,  and  tablets  ; thirdly,  the 
portrait  and  character  heads,  figures  in  the 
round,  and  on  small  or  large  medallions ; and 
fourthly,  the  purely  useful  articles,  such  as  ink- 
stands,  dessert-dishes,  and  things  of  a kindred 
kind.  But  certainly,  to  our  mind,  the  most 
attractive  articles  which  Wedgwood  manufac- 
tured were  the  bas-reliefs,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  beautiful  work  the  Apotheosis  of  Virgil 
(No.  645),  an  oblong  bas-relief  modelled  by 
Flaxmau, — “ the  genius  of  sculpture,”  as  Wedg- 
wood, long  before  the  sculptor  became  famous 
with  kindly  and  prescient  mind,  liked  to  call 
him,  with  white  figures  standing  out  of  the 
delicate  pale  blue  jasper  ware;  or,  again,  we 
might  mention  another  noticeable  object 
(No.  653),  “ Hercules  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
pei-ides,”  also  an  oblong  bas-relief  from  a 
beautiful  Etruscan  vase,  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This,  too,  was  modelled,  by  Flaxman, 
in  August,  1787,  and  has  a white  jasper  ware 
body,  with  the  ground  and  back  washed  green, 
and  is  in  size  13  in.  by  5 in. 

Not  the  least  interesting  objects  in  this  col- 
lection, and  quite  unique,  and  irreplaceable  of 
their  kind,  are  the  portrait  heads,  especially  of 
illustrious  moderns.  Of  these,  Wedgwood  him- 
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aelE  thus  wrote : — “ These  heads  are  made  either 
in  black  basalts,  or  blue  aud  white  jasper. 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  and  different  prices, 
from  one  shilling  a head  to  a guinea  [we  wonder 
how  much  a shilling  medallion  would  now 
fetch],  with  and  without  frames  of  the  same 
composition,  but  most  of  those  without  frames 
in  one  colour  are  sold  at  one  shilling  each.”  In 
form  they  are  generally  oval,  and  of  jasper 
ware.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  portraits 
of  all  kinds, — Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  naturalist, 
Captain  Cook,  William  Pitt,  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

The  examples  which  we  have  given  will  illus- 
trate to  some  extent  the  richness  of  the  present 
collection.  We  might,  indeed,  give  numberless 
other  instances.  We  might  cite  the  celebrated 
copy  of  the  Portland  vase,  bracelets,  allegorical 
figures,  and  the  famous  set  of  chessmen  (No. 
1,396)  in  blue  and  white  jasper,  designed, 
like  so  many  of  Wedgwood’s  best  productions, 
by  Flaxman.  But  of  such  enumeration  there  is 
no  end.  All  the  objects  exhibit  the  same  beau- 
tiful material,  and  all  show  designs  aud  forms 
more  or  less  graceful  and  full  of  taste.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Gatty's  criticism  in  this  respect  is 
well  founded  when  he  says  that  “ it  is  a matter 
of  regret  that  so  much  power  was  expended 
over  what  is,  after  all,  only  the  reproduction  of 
another  man's  design,  and  it  seems  a pity  that 
Wedgwood,  who  wrought  such  exquisite  fabrics 
from  the  soil  of  his  native  country,  should  not 
have  gathered  also  from  England  and  English 
thought  the  art  conceptions  which  were  to  give 
form  to  his  materials.”  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  so  far  as  designs  upon  his  china 
went,  Wedgwood  had  to  use  the  best  agents  he 
could  find,  and  that  in  the  part  of  the  designs 
of  the  actual  articles  with  which  he  himself  had 
to  do, — namely,  their  elementary  form, — he 
effectually  carried  out  the  principle  that  the 
first  object  of  articles  of  utility  was  that  they 
Bhould  bo  the  best  and  most  fitted  for  actual 
use.  “There  are,”  to  quote  again  from  the 
compiler,  “no  plates  and  dishes,  teapots,  and 
cups  and  saucers,  so  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  and  provided  with  such  efficient  rims, 
spouts,  and  handles,  as  his.”  Here  he  was 
eminently  successful,  as  wo  hold,  too,  that  he 
was  in  respect  of  his  surface  designs ; for, 
though  the  latter  may  have  seldom  been  original, 
they  were  always  copies  of  or  suggested  by  fine 
models,  and  these  are  very  preferable  to  insipid 
or  vulgar  designs  of  an  original  kind. 

The  exhibition  which  the  Liverpool  Art  Club 
has  now  thrown  open  to  the  public  possesses,  it 
thus  will  be  seen,  far  from  a merely  local  inte- 
rest in  a place  of  vast  commercial  importance. 
The  members  of  this  society  have  given  to  the 
public  view  the  productions  of  a man  who 
showed  unspotted  integrity  and  the  keenest 
faculties  of  business,  united  with  a cultured 
taste  aud  high  and  artistic  aims.  No  man  could 
be  a more  fitting  example  aud  contrast  to  many 
of  the  commercial  men  of  to-day. 


ENGINEERING  PROGRESS  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

We  announced  some  little  time  since  that  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  were  about  to  add 
to  their  usual  annual  publications  an  abstract  of 
the  progress  of  engineering  in  foreign  countries. 
The  first  of  these  abstracts  has  just  been  issued, 
and  its  interest  is  Buch  as  fully  to  answer  the 
expectation  we  expressed  as  to  the  utility  of 
such  a publication.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  to  give  an  abstract  of  this  little 
pamphlet;  because,  though  containing  only  forty- 
one  pages,  it  is  itself  only  an  abstract  of  the 
series  of  abstracts  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institution,  to  which  it  is  thus  of  value 
chiefly  as  an  index.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an 
index  which  points  out  the  great  value  of  the 
more  detailed  publications  of  the  Institution. 

The  abstract  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  comprises  public  works ; the  second, 
machinery  ; the  third,  mining  and  metallurgy  ; 
and  the  fourth  the  application  of  electric  science 
to  engineering.  So  rapid  is  the  progress  of 
science,  and  so  vast  the  field  now  covered  by 
the  labours  of  the  engineer,  that  each  one  of 
these  several  departments  furnishes  enough  of 
novelty  aud  importance  to  make  a great  demand 
on  the  time  of  the  general  student,  while  fur- 
nishing in  itself  a special  department  of  the 
profession. 

As  bearing  upon  building,  the  most  important 
progress  indicated  by  the  great  public  works  of 
the  year  has  been  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 


including  the  spanning  great  widths  by  steel 
girders,  the  fixing  of  the  same  without  the  use 
of  centreing,  and  the  sinking  of  foundations  to 
depths  hitherto  without  example.  Thus  the 
St.  Louis  Bridge  over  the  Mississippi  has  two 
spans  of  502  ft.  each,  and  one  of  520  ft.  formed 
of  two  arched  steel  tubes  braced  together.  The 
Kentucky  River  Bridge  has  a centre  truss  of 
375  ft.  span,  which  was  erected  at  a height  of 
275  ft.  above  the  water  without  scaffolding. 
The  Moerdjik  Bridge  over  the  Hollandsche  Diep 
crosses  an  estuary  2,8 10  yards  wide.  The  foun- 
dations of  a bridge  in  North  Jutland  are  sunk  to 
the  extraordinary  depth  of  118  ft.  below  low 
water. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  appli- 
ances for  preparing  foundations,  a subject  of  as 
much  interest  to  the  architect  as  to  the  engi- 
neer. On  the  River  Dwina,  a steam  pile- 
engine,  in  which  one  machine  works  several 
rams,  lias  been  driving  fifty  piles  per  day  ; and 
effecting  twenty-eight  times  as  much  work  as  an 
ordinary  pile-engine  worked  by  four  men,  at  a 
sixth  of  the  cost  per  pile.  Another  remarkable 
engine  of  this  kind  is  worked  by  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder,  a cartridge  at  the  head  of  the 
pile  being  exploded  by  the  fall  of  the  ram,  the 
explosion  driving  the  pile  down,  and  the  ram  up 
again  to  it3  original  position.  Pile-driving  in 
saud  by  the  injection  of  water  has  proved 
efficient  at  Calais.  We  do  not  see  any  reference 
to  the  new  invention  of  hollow  piles,  with  solid 
points,  which  form  their  own  pile-engines,  the 
ram  falling  within  the  pile. 

Hydraulic  works  have  been  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent,  and  two  masonry  dams  across 
valleys  deserve  note.  One  of  them,  across  the 
Gileppe  Valley,  is  154  ft.  high,  210  ft.  broad  at 
the  base,  and  4-9  ft.  broad  and  771  ft.  long  at 
the  top.  The  other,  across  the  valley  of  Enfer, 
is  170  ft.  high,  110  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and 
9 8 ft.  wide  at  the  top.  The  Gileppe  reservoir 
will  contain  16,000,000  cubic  yards  of  water. 

The  activity  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  what 
are  called  secondary  railways,  comprising  both 
steep  mountain  ascents  and  cheap  light  lines,  has 
been  far  greater  in  America  and  on  the  Continent 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Of  small-gauge  railways 
it  seems  that  Great  Britain  has  only  26  miles, 
or  actually  12  miles  fewer  than  Java.  In  the 
United  States  2,040.  miles  of  Bmall-gauge  lines 
are  open,  and  7,552  miles  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Throughout  the  world,  in  1874,  5,040 
miles  were  open,  and  10,812  miles  under  con- 
struction. On  these  lines  the  rails,  made  of 
steel,  are  in  some  cases  as  light  as  41  lb.  per 
yard.  Curves  of  3 chains  radius,  and  inclines 
of  1 in  28,  have  been  introduced,  and  the  cost 
has  been  kept  down,  in  some  instances,  to  below 
2,0001.  per  mile.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg  a line  of  4-4  miles  long  has  been  con- 
structed for  10,4501.,  including  rolling-stock. 
The  gauge  is  '75  metres  ; the  rails,  of  Bessemer 
steel,  weigh  25  lb.  per  yard.  Four  trains  run  daily 
each  way,  at  a speed  of  about  13i  miles  per  hour. 
The  fuel  used  is  peat,  and  the  daily  expenses 
amount  to  only  29s.  The  construction  of  fire- 
less, or  hot-water  locomotives,  and  of  com- 
pressed air  engines,  for  city  tramways,  has 
also  engaged  much  attention ; and  a steel 
steam  coach  for  the  common  road,  weigh- 
ing 4 tons,  and  carrying  12  passengers,  which 
has  been  designed  by  M.  Bollee,  accomplished 
a journey  of  150  miles  in  18  hours.  It  is  said 
to  make  5. 4 miles  per  hour  up  an  incline  of 
1 in  20.  It  maybe  observed  that  when  inclines 
of  this  nature  are  to  be  surmounted,  it  becomes 
questionable  whether  the  diminution  of  friction 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  rails  is  worth  the 
cost.  To  ascend  an  incline  of  1 in  20  demands 
a tractive  force  of  112  lb.  to  the  ton  for  gravity 
alone.  If  we  regard  the  diminution  of  running 
friction  as  being  from  45  lb.  to  12  lb.  per  ton, 
we  only  obtain  a gain  of  33  lb.  per  ton,  or  little 
more  than  a quarter  of  the  power  required.  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  rule  wasthatthe  gradientshould,as 
far  as  possible,  be  such  as  to  snake  the  resistance 
from  gravity  equal  that  from  friction,  which  he 
considered  was  attained  by  a grade  of  1 in  330. 
When  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  economy 
of  weight  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  steel,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  economy  of  power  to  be 
effected  by  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  driving- 
wheels  below  that  of  the  piston  (which  may  be 
admirably  effected  by  hydraulic  connexion),  it 
seems  probable  that  steam  coaches  will  yet  hold 
their  own  against  light  railways  in  many  country 
districts. 

In  the  departments  of  machinery,  mining  and 
metallurgy,  and  electricity,  steady  and  rapid 
development  is  everywhere  to  be  traced.  The 


diamond-boring  system  has  attracted  { 
attention  in  Bohemia  and  in  Switzerland. 
American  system  of  rope-boring  for  petro 
wells  is  another  novelty  in  this  branch  of  i 
neering.  The  Prussian  Government  have  ca 
the  workings  of  the  Pribram  metalliferous 
to  a depth  of  more  than  1,000  metres  l 
the  surface,  so  that  this  is  now  the  dei 
mine  in  the  world.  The  introduction  of  tag 
steel  ropes  has  been  rendered  necessary  bj 
great  depth  to  which  the  mines  iu  que 
have  been  carx-ied. 

While  it  will  be  evident  that  the  first  nu 
of  these  new  abstracts  is  full  of  informal 
may  safely  be  anticipated  that  their  valm 
increase  year  by  year ; and  that  not  so  mu 
an  index  to  actual  movement  as  by  ws 
record.  The  Tx-ansactions  of  the  Instit 
now  form  almost  the  only  record  that  we 
sess  of  the  history  of  engineering  in  Eng 
From  their  very  fulness  of  matter  the 
somewhat  inaccessible,  though  the  proi 
completion  of  the  index  will  do  much  to  re 
this  defect.  The  value  of  a series  of  ai 
abstracts  is  too  gi'eat  to  need  comment, 
only  point  in  which  we  observe  that  thi 
stracts  are  hardly  up  to  the  science  of  the 
is  in  reference  to  the  electric  light,  where 
mates  of  the  cost  which  have  been  long  b 
the  public  are  returned  in  place  of  the 
diffei-ent  results  that  have  attended  the  ei 
meats  in  London  and  other  parts  of  Eng 
These,  no  doubt,  will  be  duly  clu'onicled 
year.  The  Gramme  and  the  Siemens  mao 
are  still  spoken  of  as  the  most  econo 
sources  of  electricity.  We  shall  no  doubt 
by-and-by,  instructive  facts  put  on  record 
the  fate  of  not  a few  attempts  to  obtain  co 
power,  whether  applied  in  the  Bhape  of 
of  heat,  or  of  work  actually  done.  We 
gratulate  Mr.  Forrest  on  his  first  accoi 
engineering  progi'ess  in  foreign  counti'ies. 


THE  INJURIES  TO  WORKMEN  QUES: 
IN  ITALY. 

For  a considerable  period  the  question  : 
liability  of  masters  for  injuries  received  byt 
workmen  during  the  course  of  their  en 
ment  has  caused  not  a little  discussion  h 
country.  And  already  notice  has  been  i 
that  it  will  occupy  the  attention  of  Parlir 
during  the  present  session. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  England  that  this  c 
has  received  much  public  notice ; in  Italy 
wise  it  has  come  in  for  a large  amount  ii 
cussion.  In  that  kingdom,  however,  its  8£ 
considerably  wider,  and  the  character  N 
discussion  shows  that  many  advocate  char;, 
the  legal  relation  of  masters  and  work™ 
regard  to  this  matter  which  have  no  suppJ 
here,  and  which,  by  the  fact  of  their  beingm 
at  all,  seem  to  show  that  the  administraij 
the  law  in  Italy  is  much  at  fault.  The  s 
is  one  which  interests  so  many  classes  < 
readers  that  it  will  well  bear  some  brief  jI 

The  number  of  accidents  to  workmen  it 
seems  very  large,  though  no  general  trustvj 
statistics  are  to  be  had  from  official  sc; 
But  some  figures  are  available  which  give,  <: 
rate,  a notion  of  the  extent  of  the  injuries  res 
by  workmen,  and  these  we  take  from  thel1 
of  a recent  number  of  an  able  and  inter! 
Italian  weekly  journal,  La  Rassegna  Setthn 
From  the  year  1872  up  to  October  31st  t 
about  1630  workmen  were  brought  ti 
Hospital  della  Consolazione  at  Rome,  w 
been  injured  while  engaged  at  their  hi 
Out  of  this  number  169  died,  and  the  rent 
were  either  injured  for  a time  or  for  the  ■ 
their  lives  ; aud  in  considering  the  figurij] 
nished  by  one  hospital  only,  it  must  be  r> ! 
bered  that  there  are  many  other  persons  til! 
other  hospitals  or  treated  in  their  own  homev 
in  Italy  it  is  not  so  much  the  absence  of  x J 
when  the  injured  man  is  maimed  or  killell* 
fellow-workman,  which  is  the  main  b 
contention  in  England,  but  the  fact  that  xl1 
apart  from  this  question  is  almost  out  of  thn  * 
of  the  workman,  and  that  consequently  uH 
do  not  much  mind  whether  their  worknW 
injured  or  not.  The  law,  it  is  contended,;  I 
enough  in  principle  that  one  man  who  r* ! 
an  injury  by  another,  or  at  the  hands  la 
agent,  should  have  recompense  from  him. 

But,  say  the  friends  of  the  Italian  w oir 
it  is  almost  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  1 
the  redress  which  is  theoretically  due  1 1 
Possibly  almost  a pauper  but  for  hisi1 
earnings, — certainly,  at  any  rate,  a vena 
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man, — he  can  hardly  afford  to  obtain  legal 
assistance  in  the  first  place,  or  go  through  the 
great  expenses  of  litigation  in  the  next ; and 
finally,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  negligence 
of  the  employer  or  his  servant. 

The  proposal  (which  has  received  not  a little 
support  by  which  all  this  is  to  be  changed),  is  to 
the  ordinary  Englishman  rather  startling  in  its 
character.  For  the  responsibility  for  accidents 
is  presumed  by  the  proposed  law  to  rest  on  the 
employer,  and  it  is  on  him  to  prove  either  that 
the  injury  complained  of  has  been  caused  by 
some  unavoidable  accident,  over  which  no  party 
had  control,  or  else  that  the  reason  for  it  is  the 
negligence  of  the  injured  workman  himself 
Thus  the  whole  burden  of  proof  is  shifted,  and 
the  employer,  as  soon  as  the  accident  takes 
place  or  the  injury  is  done,  would  be  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  the  wrongdoer  and  liable  to  pay 
compensation  until  he  had  proved  facts  to  take 
away  the  legal  presumption.  This,  we  confess, 
is  an  innovation  which  we  do  not  think  would 
be  tolerated  in  this  country,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  it  could  fairly  be  considered  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  justice.  No  doubt  it  is 
often  difficult  for  a poor  workman  to  obtain 
redress  when  his  legal  opponent  is  richer  than 
himself,  but  certainly  in  this  country  we  see 
every  day  quite  poor  men  obtain  substantial 
damages  from  railway  companies,  one  of  which 
is  richer  than  any  baud  of  a score  or  two  of 
Italian  master  builders  combined  together  in 
one  body.  The  next  proposal  is  that  damages 
shall  be  calculated  strictly  on  the  base  of  the 
wages  paid  to  the  operative  at  the  time  that  he 
is  injured.  But  what  the  more  advanced 
supporters  object  to  in  the  Bill  of  Signor  Pietro 
Pericoli  is  that  it  leaves  the  ordinary  procedure 
untouched.  They  would  propose  an  addition 
very  radical  in  its  character,  namely  a special 
procedure  applicable  to  this  class  of  cases,  by 
which  some  public  legal  body  should  be  the 
real  pursuer,  or,  as  it  were,  legal  trustee 
of  the  injured  man’s  interests.  We  do  not  for 
a moment  deny  that  the  Italian  workmen 
are  suffering  under  various  ills,  especially  in 
reference  to  this  matter  of  injuries  received  in 
the  course  of  their  employment.  But  what  is 
astonishing  to  an  Englishman  is  the  fact  that 
no  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  improve  the 
existing  laws  ; but  that,  instead,  a fundamental 
legal  principle  is  wholly  to  be  changed,  and  a 
special  and  very  unusual  procedure  is  sought  to 
be  introduced.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
us  now,  there  is  no  reason  why  some,  whose 
sympathies  with  the  workman  are  possibly 
stronger  than  their  appreciation  of  justice, 
should  not  bring  up  similar  proposals  in  this 
country.  But  we  say  advisedly  that  there  can 
be  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  real  system  of 
justice  in  a country,  or  to  the  proper  and  various 
relations  between  various  classes,  than  to  give 
exceptional  privileges  to  one  set  of  men  over 
another.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
make  it  a legal  presumption  that  if  a man  is 
injured  in  a railway  accident  it  is  the  negligence 
of  the  company,  or  if  a sailor  sues  a shipowner 
forwages  that  they  are  due  unless  the  master  first 
prove  the  contrary,  as  to  make  it  a presumption 
that  when  a workman  is  injured  the  master  or  his 
servants  have  been,  in  some  way  or  other,  neg- 
ligent. We  are  far  from  having  no  sympathy 
with  workmen,  and  during  the  recent  Midland 
Railway  strike  we  at  once  stated  that  we  thought 
hard  measures  were  being  dealt  out  to  the 
men  by  the  employers.  But  we  should  regret 
very  much  to  see  what  we  should  consider  wholly 
inequitable  remedies  proposed  in  this  country 
which  are  received  as  proper  by  sensible  and 
able  Italian  writers  and  politicians.  And  such 
schemes  seem  to  us  also  to  point  a kind  of  indirect 
moral  to  English  workmen,  for  they  show  that 
English  workmen  have  no  grievances  to  complain 
of  in  the  way  of  obtaining  justice  when  required ; 
whereas,  the  mere  mention  of  these  plans  in 
Italy  shows  that  the  workmen  there  are  baulked 
at  the  very  gateways  of  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
We  are  not  now  saying  anything  in  respect  to 
the  vexed  question  of  the  liability  of  employers 
for  the  acts  of  workmen  by  which  fellow 
labourers  are  in  j ured.  All  we  have  done  here  is 
to  show  something  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Italy 
in  the  broader  aspect  of  the  question,  and  the 
undesirable  remedies  which  are  proposed  in  the 
South  of  Europe. 


The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company. — Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  jun.,  of  Trinity- 
square,  Southwark,  has  been  elected  architect 
and  surveyor  to  this  company.  There  were  181 
candidates  for  the  appointment. 
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STOCKHOLM  ARCHITECTURE. 

CONCERT  - ROOMS  IN  BLASIIHOLMSTORG. 

Stockholm  was  long  in  need  of  a building  in 
which  large  numbers  of  persons  might  assemble 
for  public  meetings  or  festivities,  for  concerts 
or  lectures,  or  for  other  similar  purposes.  To 
supply  this  long-felt  want,  a committee  was 
formed  some  years  ago,  and  the  result  of  its 
labours  was  the  spacious  building  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration.  The  portion  of  the  town 
on  the  Blasiiholm,  one  of  the  numerous  islands 
on  which  a great  part  of  the  Swedish  capital  is 
built,  being  most  centrally  situate,  was  selected 
for  the  site.  The  fa9ade  of  the  building  fronts 
the  Blasiiholmstorg,  and  is  194  ft.  long ; the 
side  facing  the  Stallgatan  is  175  ft.  long.  The 
whole  foundation  rests  upon  rock.  The  edifice 
rises  in  four  stories, — ground  floor,  mezzanine 
story,  and  two  stories  above  this ; the  height  of 
the  building  up  to  the  parapet  being  53  ft.,  the 
concert-room  rising  another  27  ft.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  is  a carriage  approach,  with  , 
spacious  entrance  on  either  side  for  the  more 
humble  visitor,  as  well  as  large  cloak-rooms,  in 
connexion  with  the  upper  stories  by  staircases 
leading  to  the  concert-room.  The  latter  has  an 
area  of  13,400  square  feet.  A room  of  such 
large  dimensions,  with  large  rooms  below  for 
lectures,  meetings,  concerts,  and  so  on,  provides 
accommodation  for  thousands.  Refreshment- 
rooms  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  building. 

The  large  edifice  fulfils  all  the  requirements 
of  public  assembly-rooms : central  position, 
convenient  approaches,  with  a large  hall  of  good 
acoustic  properties.  The  cost  of  the  building 
is  stated  at  half  a million  riksdalers  (22,000k), 
for  which  outlay  an  annual  income  of  48,000 
riksdalers  (nearly  3,000k)  is  obtained. 


BUILDING  NOTES  FROM  BRISTOL. 

Much  has  been  lately  said  about  the  depres- 
sion in  the  building  trade  in  nearly  all  quarters, 
and  the  statements  as  to  the  badness  of  things 
in  the  West  of  England  has  been  certainly  cor- 
roborated by  the  large  number  of  those  either 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness, who,  soon  after  the  bank  suspension  in 
Bristol,  found  it  necessary  to  file  petitions  in 
liquidation,  some  for  small,  but  others  for  con- 
siderable, amounts.  Notwithstanding  this, 
many  w'orks  of  a rather  important  character 
have  recently  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  local 
contractors.  Some  of  these  have  hecn  finished 
within  a few  weeks,  others  are  approaching 
completion,  and  one  or  two  are  making  satisfac- 
tory progress. 

Amongst  the  buildings  entirely  completed, 
Christ  Church,  Stoke,  and  Redcliff-crescent 
Chapel  may  be  noticed.  The  former  is  orna- 
mental, and  very  little  expense  was  spared  by 
the  Congregational  body,  for  whom  it  was 
erected.  The  second  chapel  named  belongs  to 
the  Bible  Christian  donomination,  in  a much  less 
fashionable  quarter;  its  architectural  pretensions 
are  not  so  great  as  those  of  Christ  Church.  The 
place  is  spacious,  well  seated,  and  lighted.  The 
building  cost  about  8,000k  At  two  other  places 
of  worship  near  at  hand  the  builders  have  been 
at  work.  On  Zion  Congregational  Chapel,  1,500k 
have  been  spent  in  refitting  and  thorough  reno- 
vation, and  300k  or  400k  have  still  to  be  laid 
out  in  exterior  work;  while  1,2001.  or  1,300k 
have  been  expended  in  erecting  new  schools 
attached  to  Philip-street  Baptist  Chapel. 

Amongst  the  works  nearly  completed,  perhaps 
the  Grammar  School  in  Tyndall’s  Park  is  the 
most  important.  The  total  cost  of  this  structure 
is  nearly  20,000k  (inclusive  of  the  site),  and  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Forster  & Wood,  and  carried  out  by  the  builders, 
Messrs.  Wilkins,  of  Surrey-street,  Bristol,  are  of 
a satisfactory  character.  The  original  grammar 
school  was  founded  by  Robert  Thorne,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  the  design  of  the  new  insti- 
tution is  in  the  style  of  this  period.  The  dimen- 
sions at  the  ground  line  are  158  ft.  by  6S  ft.,  the 
height  to  the  terminals  of  the  gables  being  90  ft. 
The  ease  and  west  fronts  are  of  similar  cha- 
racter, and  the  main  entrance-porch  on  the  east 
side  is  adorned  with  niches  and  carved  canopies 
for  the  reception  of  a statue  of  the  founder  and 
others.  The  lines  of  frontage  are  broken  up  by 
massive  buttresses,  which  terminate  at  a line 
marked  with  a moulded  cornice  of  freestone 
round  the  entire  building,  with  gargoyles  above 
the  terminal  of  each  buttress.  The  walls  around 
the  structure  are  battlemented,  the  pointed  roof 
is  covered  with  green  slate,  and  surmounted 
with  terra-cotta  cresting,  and  the  turrets  rising 
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above  each  transept  are  features.  The  build 
is  of  red  local  stone,  with  freestone  dressir 
The  chief  schoolroom  is  said  to  be  unsurpas 
in  dimensions  by  any  place  of  the  kind  exc 
one  at  Birmingham,  which  is  a trifle  larger, 
is  140  ft.  long,  50  ft.  broad,  and  50  ft.  high  fi 
the  floor  to  the  collar-beam  of  the  roof. 
class-rooms  are  also  spacious  and  lofty,  and 
commodation  is  provided  for  400  or  500  be 
In  the  upper  portion  of  the  west  transept  i 
intended  to  place  a fine  organ,  costing  1,0C 
presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  one  of  the  set 
trustees.  The  head-master’s  house  stands  i 
prominent  position  on  high  ground,  adjoin 
the  school.  A cricket-field  of  four  acres  an 
half  has  been  levelled  close  by,  and  ample  sp 
is  retained  for  a school  library,  gymnasium  : 
swimming-bath.  Tyndall’s  Park  will  bel 
long  become  noted  for  its  fine  buildings.  1 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  occupies  a a 
mantling  position  on  the  estate,  and  it  is 
addition  proposed  to  build  the  new  Univeri 
College  (referred  to  in  our  last)  near  at  hand 

The  new  Bristol  Police  Courts  are  also  pi 
tically  completed.  The  old  Council-house 
the  top  of  Corn-street  has  long  been  found 
sufficient  for  the  police  business  of  the  cityi* 
when  the  new  institution  is  entered  upon, : 
suggested  that  the  present  somewhat  ini 
venient  Council-chamber  may  meet  with  si 
alteration.  The  new  courts  are  in  Brides 
street,  next  door  to  the  Central  Police  Stat 
Extensive  property  of  a valuable  description 
to  be  taken  to  obtain  the  site,  and  the  total  > 
of  the  erection  will,  therefore,  be  very  consi 
able.  The  external  appearance  of  the  plac 
unassuming  and  neat,  and  yet  not  devoid 
ornamentation  and  architectural  effect,  am 
the  internal  arrangements  much  attention: 
been  paid. 

Corn-street  is  to  have  two  new  banks  at : 
corners.  The  London  and  South-Western  B 
ing  Company  secured  the  site  of  St.  Werbni 
Church,  and  are  getting  on  at  a good  pace 
their  new  premises  ; and  the  Wilts  and  Dc 
Company  have  demolished  extensive  comma 
premises  lower  down  the  street,  and  the  t 
buildings  will  shortly  be  in  full  swing.  V 
these  structures  are  completed  Corn-streeti 
possess  nearly  all  the  banks  of  the  city. 

The  St.  Raphael’s  House  of  Charity,  a sell 
of  some  magnitude,  is  in  a tolerably  for': 
state,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  ■ 
occupied.  A new  chapel  is  to  bo  erecte 
North-street,  Bedminster,  by  the  Wesleyan  t1 

Though  of  an  engineering  rather  than  o 
architectural  nature,  the  new  Princes-81 
Bridge,  which  replaces  an  old  wooden  p 
bridge,  may  be  mentioned  in  treating  of  • 
undertakings.  This  is  of  iron.  It  swings,  i 
the  most  approved  hydraulic  machinery,  s, 
motion  by  a gas-engine.  The  work  has  bee 
expensive  but  very  necessary  one,  in  ordr 
open  up  a connexion  between  the  centre  oii 
city  and  an  important  suburb, — Bedminl 
The  city  had  to  purchase  the  right  of  the  G| 
Western  Railway  Company  to  the  foot  and 
riage  tolls. 

It  may  be  added  that,  following  on  the  fo  i 
tion  of  the  National  Builders’  Association! 
effort  is  being  made  to  place  the  Bf 
Master  Builders’  Association  on  a footing  si 
in  accordance  with  the  size  and  important 
the  city.  In  connexion  with  this  matter  a di 
has  been  held  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  an  impoii 
building  just  erected  near  the  Clifton  I 
Railway-station. 


SCHOOLS  IN  DRESDEN. 

If  in  a country  like  Saxony, — whose  sc 
and  educational  institutions  have  for  a 
time  been  looked  upon  as  models,  and  whic'.' 
frequently  visited  by  schoolmen  from  far' 
near,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  arra  i 
ments,  the  plan  of  teaching  pursued,  and  c 
details, — her  capital  and  principal  city,  Dre 
takes  the  lead  with  a good  example,  thisi 
cedence  has  its  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  i, :f 
fact  of  its  possessing  good  educational  ;|i 
blishments,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  reqr 
ments  of  the  population  of  a large  towi 
gether  with  the  increasingly  various  claiauc 
a superior  education  demanded  by  our  t’ 
Although  there  is  more  of  the  will  than 
way  at  the  present  time  for  executing  imp; . 
ments,  nevertheless  they  are  constantly  fyl 
effected,  new  buildings  are  erected,  and  | 
tions  to  the  subjects  taught  are  made.  Be 
providing  for  the  intellectual  developme:  t 
youth,  their  physical  welfare  is  also  well  1< 
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THE  “ KREUZSOHULE ON  THE  DOHNAPLATZ,  DRESDEN. Professor  Arsold,  Architect. 


after  in  the  Dresden  schools,  gymnastic  exer- , 
cises  being  an  obligatory  branch  of  instruction, 
ar,d  training  institutions  for  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics having  also  been  established. 

While  formerly  the  school  - going  youth  of 
Dresden  had  to  spend  a great  part  of  the  day 
in  dark,  dreary  rooms,  now  buildings  on  a scale 
ample  in  every  respect,  embodying  and  foster- 
ing the  principles  of  human  well-being  : air, 
light,  and  heat,  are  being  raised  everywhere. 
To  give  only  two  striking  examples  of  the 
schools  of  Dresden,  we  may  mention  the  Kreuz- 
schule,  on  the  Dohnaplatz,  and  the  Annenreal- 
schule,  in  the  Neue  Humboldtstrasse,  of  the 
former  of  which  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
view. 

In  the  erection  of  new  schools,  provision  has 
naturally  been  made  for  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  population  and  the  extension  of  the  city.  In 
comparing  the  number  of  about  9,700  pupils 
who  visited  the  various  Dresden  schools  of  all 
descriptions  in  1845  with  the  number  of  scholars 
in  1868,  which  in  that  year,  in  three  middle- 
class,  nine  district,  and  five  parochial  schools, — 
and  without  including  those  in  the  numerous 
higher  schools  and  private  institutions, — was 
about  14,000,  it  may  be  said  that  during  that 
period  the  number  of  scholars  has  been  doubled, 
the  population  of  Dresden  having  in  the  latter 
year  risen  to  150,000  souls. 

Without  being  able  to  enter  into  details 
respecting  the  various  excellent  public  and  the 
private  institutes,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, — 
besides  the  two  high-class  schools  above  referred 
to,  the  excellent  BO-called  Freimaurer-Institut 
(Freemasons’  Institution),  in  the  suburb  of 
Friedrichstadt,  the  Realschule  of  Director 
Zschoche,  the  Realschule  in  Neustadt,  the 


institution  and  boarding  - school  of  Director  | comprises  three  preparatory  and  two  hi 
Krause,  especially  visited  by  foreigners,  the  | classes. 


establishments  of  Director  Bohme  and  recently  In  the  erection  of  the  new  district  scl 


of  Dr.  Holbe,  and  many  other  private  institutes, 
and  several  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
free-schools, — Dresden  possesses  in  the  Vitzthum- 
Blochmann  Gymnasium  an  institution  which  is 
frequented  more  particularly  by  princes  and  the 
sons  of  the  upper  classes.  No  less  known  are 
the  Kreuzschule  (to  the  architecture  of  which 
we  shall  recur  below)  and  the  Annenrealschule ; 
the  seminary  for  teachers  in  Friedrichstadt, 
founded  about  1787  ; the  much  frequented  Poly- 
technic School,  three  Veterinary  Colleges,  as 
well  as  the  Flechter  Seminary,  established  in 
1818,  but  founded  already  in  1769,  by  a gift  of 
Lady  Flechter,  its  definite  establishment  being 
delayed  by  the  claim  of  Prussia  to  this  founda- 
tion, the  bequeathal  of  which  fell  in  the  time 
before  the  partition  of  Saxony.  The  Building 
Trades’  College,  in  connexion  with  a Sunday 
school ; the  greatly  frequented  Trade  School  of 
Director  Clauss  ; two  commercial  colleges  ; the 
preparatory  institute  of  Lieutenant  Neumann, 
for  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  army  ; 
the  establishment  for  the  nursing  and  reforming 
of  children ; institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb  ; and  the  Conservatorium  of  Director 
Pudor,  connected  with  which  is  a dramatic 
college,  are  merely  referred  to  by  the  way, 
similar  establishments  being  found  in  nearly  all 
larger  towns.  A more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
administration  and  organisation  of  schools  and 
educational  establishments  is  not  within  our 
scope;  bnt  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  com 
pleteness,  just  refer  to  the  institution  of  Dr. 
Pietsch,  which  is  situate  in  a healthy  and  pic- 
turesque spot  at  Blasewitz,  near  Dresden,  and 


the  suburbs  of  Pillnitz  and  Oppelvorstadt< 
that  of  the  Stiftsstrasse,  regard  is  pai. 
already  referred  to,  to  the  requirements  o 
population,  increasing  from  year  to  year.  1 
schools  are  not  only  of  great  size,  they  are  I 
suitably,  in  parts  richly,  adorned  both  extei 
and  in  the  interior.  This  circumstance  by 
reflects  credit  upon  the  city  and  the  archit 
it  likewise  serves  the  useful ; for  unconsc^ 
the  impressible  nature  of  children  will  be 
acquainted  with  fine  lines,  forms,  and  pi 
tions,  and  these  will  act  beneficially  on> 
aasthetic  feelings. 

The  handsome  gymnasium  on  the  Dohna]  I 
in  the  Gothic  style,  with  high  windo^l 
the  middle  portion,  slender  buttresses:*] 
artistic  decoration,  is  the  work  of  Pro’ll 
Arnold. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  building  is  i;1 
24,000  square  feet,  there  being,  besides,  ajS 
ground  for  the  scholars  and  a garden  fi‘ 
teachers.  The  class-rooms  are  on  the  eat'1 
of  the  building,  the  aula  facing  the  Dohnnfi 
and  forming  the  projecting  middle  pi" 
which,  on  the  ground-floor,  constitutes  ain 
entrance-hall,  with  a rich  fa9ade.  Thisi" 
also  includes  steward’s  rooms,  and  various  air 
dining-hall,  and  five  class-rooms.  The  pri|  | 
staircase,  14  ft.  wide,  with  its  balustrs!| 
open  sandstone  work,  its  groined  ceiling:.*, 
the  pretty  capitals,  as  well  as  the  con* 
to  the  right  and  left,  presents  a pictuijt 
perspective.  On  ascending  it,  on  the  first  j 
the  principal  hall,  60  ft.  long,  38  ft.  wid. 
30  ft.  high,  lighted  by  five  high  winda 3 
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ed.  On  each  side  is  a spacious  balcony  for 
ihoir,  and  underneath  each  are  side-rooms, 
groins  and  transverse  arches  are  simple, 
J well  membered  : the  decorative  painting, 
I injunction  with  the  gilded  capitals  and 
Vs  of  the  vaults,  notwithstanding  the  great 
( ly  of  colours,  produces  an  agreeable  effect. 
| spandrels  are  decorated  with  frescoes. 
|fche  corridor,  besides  five  class-rooms,  each 

Ilated  for  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils,  open 
rooms  containing  the  library.  The  second 
comprises  the  residence  of  the  rector, 
our  large  class-rooms,  while  the  attic  story 
■ids  living  and  sleeping  rooms  for  the  pupils, 
Banco  of  the  inspector,  patients’  rooms,  and 
■3  for  singing-classes. 

la  building  is  of  sandstone,  of  a yellowish 
tyhe  carving  being  in  white  sandstone.  The 
leases  of  the  middle  portion  are  adorned  by 
jes  of  Luther  and  Melanohtlion,  as  well  as 
Isentations  of  Poesy,  History,  Grammar,  and 
lematics. 

cost  of  erection  was  only  12,0001. ; but 
aurred  several  years  ago. 


I ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

[EN  wo  wrote  a few  months  ago  on  th 
-‘lability  of  using  the  electric  light  i: 

- libraries,  museums,  picture-galleries,  am 
art  collections,  perhaps  no  one  wouL 
thought  it  likely  that,  of  all  our  publi 
utions,  the  British  Museum  would  be  th 
I to  admit  the  new  lighting  agent  to  : 
|ical  test.  There  were  several  reason 
it  the  adoption  of  such  a step,  but  we  nee* 
.point  to  what  was  urged  as  the  principa' 
iBritish  Museum  is  a vast  storehouse  o 
less  treasures,  priceless  because  by  far  th 
er  portion  of  them  could  not  be  replaced 
<3  destruction  ever  overtake  them.  Jealous! 
ling  the  valuable  objects  confided  to  thei' 
Against  annihilation  from  such  a cause,  th* 
ram  authorities  have  hitherto  resolutely,  am 
•properly,  resisted,  and  still  resist,  the  intro 
.)n  of  gas.  It  is  a high  testimony  to  thei: 
|il  views  that  they  have  opened  thei] 
Is  to  experiment  when  experiment  is  pos 
and  with  a lighting  agent  ackuowledgec 

* entirely  free  from  danger,  and  which  thej 
therefore  safely  adopt  without  apprehensior 
Iprobable  consequences. 

* few  who  were  present  last  week  on  Tuesday 
hursday  evenings  in  the  Reading-room  tc 
s the  display  of  the  electric  light  musi 
left  it  with  the  impression  that  the 

int,  so  far  as  experiments  go,  wat 
U successful.  It  was  fully  demonstrated 
'.ink,  that  the  Reading-i’oom  of  the  Britisl 
lam  is  a space  particularly  suitable  foi 
Ing  by  electricity,  and  those  present  musi 
« been  greatly  impressed  with  the  softness 
Beauty  of  the  light  for  study.  It  has  beer 
5 ;ed  that  the  electric  light  is  injurious  tc 
lyes.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  exists 
■medical  testimony  to  this  effect ; in  fact 
a matter  which  invites  investigation,  foi 

Sience  we  have  not  had  yet,  the  electric 
being  still  too  “ young.” 

3 arrangements  in  the  British  Museum  may 
Bticed  in  a few  words.  There  were  alto- 
i(r  twelve  lamps  placed  on  standards  about 
JV  kfgh, — a height  which,  we  think,  ought 
ijl  reduced  to  about  10  ft.  As  no  percep- 
Hheat  is  emitted,  and  the  glare  is  not  ex- 
Ire,  we  cannot  see  the  object  of  placing  the 
at  such  a distance,  which  must  reduce  its 
jiinatiug  power.  The  standards,  we  further 
^y'll  Have  to  be  placed  above  every  par- 
I)  dividing  the  desks.  The  shadows  thrown 
vch  a powerful  light  are  necessarily  very 
cl  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  Small  print 
c not  be  read  with  ease  sitting  at  the  inter- 
Jo  desk  above  the  partition  of  which  no 
1 was  placed  ; and  this  would  be  quite  im- 
}°1°  with  the  back  turned  full  to  the  light, 
taadow  thrown  being  so  dark.  There  was 
5 er  peculiarity  which  was  noticed,  and  this 
curious  humming  noise,  not  nearly  so 
*:is  ;the  “roaring”  of  gas  when  turned  on 
tall,  but  quite  audible  enough  to  become 
“lasant,  if  not  positively  disturbing,  bv  its 
Pjmance.  J 

> (looking  at  the  experiment,  it  is  pleasing 
Reflect  how  many  doors  the  admission 
_ 0 electric  light  into  our  museums  and 
P'5  libraries  may  open.  Taking  the  British 
as  an  example,  at  present  it  is  open 
Ptor  a few  hours  each  week-day,  Sunday 
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being  still  a dies  non  for  cestlietical  enjoy- 
ment. In  consequence,  the  Museum  is  only 
frequented  by  holiday  folks,  i.e.,  people  out  for 
a holiday,  and  visitors  from  the  country  or 
abroad.  The  hours  of  the  Reading-room  are 
about  the  same,  and  a student  who  has  to 
earn  his  daily  bread  during  such  hours  as 
the  Reading  - room  is  open  finds  that  the 
splendid  library  is  almost  closed  to  him, — 
though  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  entering  it, 
— unless  he  is  willing  to  make  a sacrifice.  The 
gratefulness  with  which  an  opening  of  the 
library  in  the  evening  would  be  welcomed  by 
that  class  of  students  can  only  be  equalled  by 
the  great  benefits  with  which  such  an  opening 
would  be  accompanied. 


THE  “MANSEL”  WINDOW  IN  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — It  is  more  than  a little  disappointing, 
from  time  to  time,  as  objects  are  added  as 
intended  embellishments  to  the  metropolitan 
Cathedral,  that  it  should  be  found,  to  adopt  the 
words  of  a recent  critic,  that  they  are  “ quite 
distinct  from  works  of  art.” 

I have  just  been  into  St.  Paul’s  to  see  the 
“Mansel”  window  in  the  north-west  chapel. 
A first  view  makes  one  sigh  at  the  absorption  of 
a capital  position  by  another  object  of  mere 
manufacture  “ quite  distinct,  &c.”  The  general 
weakness  of  the  design  would  bo  extenuated  if 
some  relief  could  be  found  in  the  details  ; but 
these,  unfortunately,  in  greater  part,  are  worse 
than  the  whole.  I avoid  raising  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  filling  so  much  of  the  field  of 
the  window  with  unmeaning  quasi-architectural 
members,  as  this  would  lead  to  a separate  argu- 
ment; but  about  the  way  these  members  are 
elevated,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  set  out  by  some  draughts- 
man accustomed  to  think  in  Classic  form;  and 
that  he  has  expressed  himself  as  best  he  could 
in  these  unfamiliar  figures.  The  feebleness  and 
poverty  of  the  ideas  are  pitiable.  As  a “St. 
Thomas  ” window  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  figure  of  that  Apostle  would  have  been 
an  especial  object  of  careful  and  studied  design. 
Let  any  one  gaze  at  the  face  out-of-drawing, 
the  eye  out  of  place,  and,  for  very  sadness, 
repress  a laugh  (if  he  can)  at  the  wretched 
object  they  have  made  of  the  incredulous  saint! 
St.  Thomas  has  suffered  unfairly,  in  my  opinion, 
the  objurgations  of  centuries.  But  a cartooned 
caricature  by  one  of  the  leading  glass-painters 
iu  England  is  an  indignity  his  memory  might 
have  been  spared.  The  other  principal  figures 
will  not  bear  examination.  The  left  leg  of  the 
Saviour  is  a fearful  member.  All  these  parts 
should  be,  unhesitatingly,  condemned,  knocked 
out,  and  re-painted. 

The  “scene”  on  the  window  is  misplaced;  it 
should  be  a foot  or  two  higher ; and  thus  would 
allow  for  a base  of  more  decided  character.  The 
under  panel  is,  perhaps,  the  most  puerile  thing 
of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  the  windows  of  the 
building.  The  colour  of  the  window  is  patchy ; 
and,  generally,  wanting  in  refinement,  glassiness, 
and  purity.  With  such  magnificent  and  well- 
known  examples,  close  to  our  shores,  as  those  at 
Brussels,  in  the  “ Sacrament  ” chapel,  and  the 
exquisite  lights  at  St.  Jacques  at  Liege,  it  is 
intolerable  that  our  modern  painters  should  per- 
sist in  repeating  these  barren  “ art  ” manufac- 
tures. 

The  window  has  one  merit  which  should  be, 
ungrudgingly,  allowed.  It  most  effectually 
darkens  the  atrocious  mosaic  placed  in  the 
chapel  a year  or  two  ago,  to  the  memory  of 
Archdeacon  Hale.  This  coarse  production,  fit 
for  the  facade  of  a terminus  or  a tavern,  is  now, 
happily,  almost  obscured. 

The  whole  matter,  sir,  has  a serious  interest. 
Is  it  really  to  be  supposed  that  a window  like 
this  has  passed  the  scrutiny  of  such  a veteran 
as  Mr.  Penrose,  the  cathedral  surveyor  ? — a 
gentleman  known,  and  valued  wherever  known, 
for  his  learning  and  acquaintance  with  every 
form  and  phase  of  Classic  art.  Or,  is  it  that 
these  things  are  relegated  to  the  cumbrous 
examination  of  the  “ committee,”  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  “sitting”  over  successive  incuba- 
tions of  these  permanent  encumbrances  ? 

There  has  just  been  formed,  I am  told,  a 
“ St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Club.”  I would 
suggest  to  them  to  commence  their  exploitations 
with  a candid  criticism  of  the  modern  inanities 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  “ art  ” within  the 
magnificent  fane  just  before  their  eyes. 

J.  J. 
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THE  RAILWAY,  TRAMWAY,  GAS,  AND 
WATER  BILLS. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  all 
the  railway,  tramway,  gas,  and  water  Bills  to 
be  investigated  during  the  present  session  of 
Parliament  has  just  been  issued,  and  from  this 
document  we  find  that  the  Bills  relating  to  rail, 
ways,  which  are  98  in  number,  involve  the  con- 
struction of  458  miles  of  additional  railways,  at 
an  outlay  of  19,387,6361.  Of  the  entire  number 
of  Bills,  74  are  promoted  by  existing  companies, 
for  the  construction  of  248  miles,  with  a pro- 
posed capital  of  11,513, 870Z.,  of  which  8,594,0001. 
are  by  shares,  and  2,919,8701.  by  loan.  Of  the 
whole  of  these  Bills,  62  relate  to  England,  9 to 
Scotland,  and  13  to  Ireland.  The  proposed 
expenditure  on  these  works  in  the  three 
countries  is  10,301,5701.  on  lines  in  England, 

514.0001.  in  Scotland,  and  698,3001.  in  Ireland. 
The  Bills  promoted  by  the  new  companies 
are  24  in  number,  for  the  construction  of  206 
miles  of  railway,  at  an  outlay  of  7,873,7661.,  of 
which  5,906,0001.  are  by  shares  and  1,967,7 661. 
by  loan, thus  bringing  up  the  proposed  expenditure 
by  existing  and  new  companies  to  19,387,636 1.,  as 
above  stated.  Twenty  of  the  Bills  promoted  by 
the  new  companies  are  in  respect  of  lines  in 
England.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  raised  and  expended  by  existing 
companies  is  by  twelve  of  the  great  railways  in 
England  and  Scotland,  the  amount  of  capital 
sought  by  the  Bill  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  being  2,003,0001. ; by  that  of 
the  Midland  Company,  1,200,0001. ; the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  666,0001.  ; 
the  London  and  Brighton,  573,333 1.  ; the  North 
British,  444,0001.;  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  410,0001. ; the  South  Eastern,  133,333 1. ; 
the  Taff  Vale,  133,0001. ; the  Teign  Valley, 

133.0001. ;  the  East  Norfolk,  166,0001.;  the 
Yarmouth  and  North  Norfolk,  210,6661. ; the 
Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District,  a sepa- 
rate capital  for  the  completion  of  the  Inner 
Circle  line,  3,300,OOOZ. ; and  twenty  of  the  other 
existing  companies,  2,151,5381.,  making  the  total 
11,513,8701.  The  report  goes  on  to  observe  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  lines  proposed  for 
connecting  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan 
District  Railways,  whioh  form  a very  large 
item  in  the  new  capital,  the  new  mileage  pro- 
posed by  existing  companies  appears  to  be 
designed  more  for  the  relief  of  traffic  on  certain 
lines  than  for  affording  railway  accommodation 
in  new  districts.  A very  large  proportion  of  the 
proposed  capital  by  these  companies  is  for  addi- 
tional works,  improvements  required  at  stations, 
and  for  the  widening  of  lines,  matters  which 
have  become  necessary  by  the  requirements  of 
the  traffic,  and  for  the  better  accommodation 
and  safety  of  the  public.  The  report  states 
that  the  most  important  of  the  Bills  by  new 
companies  is  that  of  a railway  for  completing 
the  inner  circle,  between  the  Mansion  House 
Station  and  Aldgate-  Station,  and  is  conse- 
quently a competing  scheme  with  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Metropolitan 
District  Companies.  The  capital  proposed  for 
this  competing  scheme,  which  provides  for  con- 
necting the  South-Eastern  Railway  at  Cannon- 
street  with  the  Metropolitan  District  line,  and 
the  London  and  Blackwall  Railway  at  Fenchurch- 
street  with  the  Metropolitan  line  at  Aldgate,  is 
4,000,0001.  for  a line  one  mile  and  sixty-two 
chains  in  length;  whereas  the  capital  for  the 
line  jointly  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  District  Companies  is  3,300,0001. ; 
the  proposed  connecting  line  between  the 
Mansion  House  Station  and  Aldgate,  and  also 
with  the  East  London  line  in  Whitechapel, 
being  two  miles  and  ten  chains  in  length. 

The  Report  shows  the  number  of  Bills  which 
relate  to  tramways  to  be  33,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  209  miles  of  tramway  at  a cost  of 
2,752,000Z.,  of  which  2,070,5001.  is  by  shares, 
and  681,5001.  by  loan.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Bills  relate  to  proposed  tramways  in  England, 
there  being  27  schemes  for  the  construction  of 
174  miles,  whilst  there  are  three  Bills  for  making 
22  miles  in  Scotland,  and  three  for  13  miles  in 
Ireland.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  Bills, 
however,  there  are  32  Board  of  Trade  appli- 
cations for  Provisional  Orders  to  construct 
57  miles  of  double-line  tramways,  and  90  miles 
single-line,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  at 
a cost  of  901,3421.,  making  the  total  length  of 
the  proposed  tramways  356  miles,  and  the  out- 
lay 3,653,3421.  The  Report  observes  that  the 
number  of  Bills  and  the  amount  of  capital  pro- 
posed are  about  double  that  for  the  session  of 
1878.  Several  of  the  Bills  provide  for  the  use 
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oE  steam  for  working  the  tramways,  and  one 
Bill  proposes  the  use  of  underground  wire-ropes, 
and  stationary  engines. 

The  number  of  Bills  which  relate  to  the  supply 
of  gas  is  39,  the  proposed  capital  for  which  is 
2,068,1001.  ; in  addition  to  10  Board  of  Trade 
applications,  with  a proposed  capi  tal  of  1 80,4251. ; 
total  in  respect  of  gas  2,248,5251. 

The  number  of  Bills  in  respect  of  a supply  of 
water  is  24,  of  which  20  are  in  England,  and  the 
proposed  capital  is  5,759,6501.  There  are  also 
11  Board  of  Trade  applications,  involving  a pro- 
posed capital  of  203,0001.,  being  a total  capital 
in  respect  of  water  - supply  amounting  to 
5,962,6501. 

There  are  also  24  Board  of  Trade  applications 
in  respect  of  gas  and  water  supply  jointly,  the 
proposed  capital  for  which  is  118,7501. 

The  total  number  of  Bills  in  respect  of  rail- 
ways, tramways,  gas,  and  water,  is  194,  with 
a proposed  total  capital  of  29,967,3861. ; in 
addition  to  56  Provisional  Orders  in  respect  of 
tramways,  and  gas  and  water,  with  a proposed 
capital  of  1,403,5171.;  the  aggregate  proposed 
capital  in  respect  of  the  various  projects  being 
31,370,903 1.  


THE  FRACTURE  OF  WROUGHT  IRON. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS*  SOCIETY. 

The  following  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  James 
Love,  F.R.A.S.,  was  read  (in  the  absence  of  the 
author)  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  above  society : — 

We  occasionally  have  our  attention  called  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  material  of  which 
bridges  and  girders  are  made,  and  the  chief 
cause  of  such  deterioration  that  is  usually 
pointed  out  is  the  gradual  change  of  iron  into 
rust,  or  oxide  of  iron.  This  change  is  one  that 
can  be  watched  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
parts  afEected  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced 
when  found  to  be  so  much  weakened  as  to 
render  them  unsafe. 

I should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
cause  of  decay,  which  does  not  usually  receive 
much  attention,  probably  because  its  action  is 
not  seen,  but  which  will  ultimately  destroy  a 
great  number  of  bridges,  and  especially  railway 
bridges.  I allude  to  the  decay  that  is  caused 
by  long-continued  vibrations,  and  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  amount  and  distribution  of  stress 
in  girders,  due  to  heavy  loads  passing  over  them. 

When  a piece  of  wrought  iron  is  broken,  the. 
fracture  presents  an  appearance  which  depends 
upon  several  conditions,  such  as  the  quality  of 
the  iron,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  broken.  If 
the  iron  be  of  good  quality,  and  it  be  broken  by 
a pressure  applied  slowly  and  gradually,  the 
fracture  will  present  a silky,  fibrous  appearance. 
If  breakage  be  caused  by  a sharp  blow,  the 
fractured  surface  will  usually  show  a number  of 
bright,  shining  facets,  lying  in  planes  forming 
angles  of  no  very  great  amount  with  the  mean 
plane  of  fracture.  When  iron  breaks  in  the 
manner  last  mentioned,  it  is  said  to  be  “ crys- 
talline.” Iron  does  not  always  need  a sharp 
blow  to  produce  this  so-called  “ crystalline  ” 
fracture  ; but  will  often  show  it  when  broken 
in  other  ways.  For  instance,  when  a piece  of 
iron  forming  a part  of  a machine  has  been  long 
in  use,  and  ha3  been  subjected  to  a great  deal 
of  concussion,  it  will,  not  uncommonly,  break, 
and  the  fractured  surface  will  present  this  ap- 
pearance. Pieoes  of  iron  that  are  subjected  to 
many  alternations  of  temperature  will  suffer  in 
a similar  manner.  This  change  in  the  apparent 
structure  of  iron  is  generally  explained  by  a 
theory  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  rearrangement  of  particles  by  which  the 
original  fibres  are  converted  into  crystals,  and 
hence  it  is  said  that  the  action  to  which  the 
material  has  been  subjected  has  developed  a 
crystalline  structure.  Now  this  to  my  mind  is 
not  a very  satisfactory  explanation  ; and  I ven- 
ture to  offer  a theory  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
much  nearer  the  truth.* 

In  North  Wales,  and  some  other  countries 
where  old  geological  formations  abound,  there 
are  rocks  that  split  in  parallel  planes.  These 
planes,  which  are  called  cleavage  planes,  have 


* Although  this  theory  will  be  strange  to  most  of  our 
readers,  it  is  worth  careful  consideration.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Love,— who  is  a geologist  as  well  as  a civil  engineer, — 
has  devoted  a great  deal  of  thought  to  this  subject,  and 
his  views  thereon  were  partially  expressed  in  a paper  on 
“ The  Optical  Expression  of  Stress,"  read  before  the  same 
Society  two  years  ago,  and  printed  in  the  Builder  at  the 
time  (vol.  rxxv.,  p.  188).  Mr.  Love  is  now  engaged  in  con- 
ducting an  extensive  series  of  tests  of  iron,  and  so  far  as 
they  have  gone  we  understand  that  they  have  confirmed  his 
views  as  expressed  in  this  paper. — Ed. 


no  sort  of  relation  whatsoever  with  the  lines  of 
original  stratification  of  the  rocks,  but  may  lie 
in  any  direction  with  respect  to  them.  This 
curious  structure  is  known  by  the  name  of  slaty 
cleavage,  and  used  to  puzzle  the  philosophers  a 
great  deal.  Several  theories  were  formerly  put 
forward  for  its  explanation,  but  were  set  at  rest 
when  Professor  Tyndall  showed  how  cleavage 
could  be  produced  in  wax,  clay,  and  other  sub- 
stances, simply  by  the  application  of  great 
pressure.  The  theory  which  is  now  accepted 
is  that  slaty  cleavage  was  produced  by  great 
pressure  acting  in  a direction  perpendicular 
to  the  planes  of  cleavage ; and  the  evi- 
dence in  the  rocks  themselves  fits  in  with 
this  theory.  A substance  possessing  this  struc- 
ture may  be  split  into  a number  of  thin  plates 
by  the  insertion  of  a thin  wedge  between  any 
pair  of  plates.  Crystals  may  be  split  in  a 
similar  manner;  for  cleavage  is  one  of  their 
properties.  They  may  also  be  split  by  a sharp 
blow.  Some  of  them  may  be  more  easily  split 
by  the  application  of  heat.  The  cleavage  of 
crystals  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for;  but  it  appears  to  have  some  connexion  with 
the  molecular  forces  that  helped  to  give  the 
crystals  their  peculiar  form.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  several  methods  of 
splitting  crystals  are  merely  different  modes  of 
pressure.  For  instance,  a thin  wedge  pressed 
in  between  two  lamina}  exerts  a side  pressure 
in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
cleavage,  and  causes  the  crystal  to  split  along 
that  plane.  A blow  delivered  upon  a crystal 
causes  a wave  of  pressure  to  travel  rapidly 
through  the  crystal.  This  wave,  carrying  with 
it  a local  pressure  which  acts  betweeu  neigh- 
bouring particles  in  succession,  overcomes  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  along  the  plane  of 
least  resistance,  and  causes  the  crystal  to  sepa- 
rate along  that  plane.  Again,  crystals  that  are 
split  by  the  application  of  heat  owe  their  split- 
ting to  the  same  cause  ; for  a crystal  placed  in 
the  fire  cannot  possibly  be  heated  throughout 
its  entire  substance  instantaneously.  It  must 
necessarily  take  time  for  the  heat  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  particle  to  particle.  Neighbouring 
particles  will  therefore  be  at  different  tempera- 
tures at  the  same  time ; and,  since  bodies  ex- 
pand with  the  rise  of  temperature,  it  follows 
that  these  neighbouring  particles  at  unequal 
temperatures  must  exert  pressure  against  each 
other.  This  pressure  being  of  a local  character, 
sets  up  two  kinds  of  stress,  viz.,  a compressive 
stress  among  some  particles,  and  a tensile  stress 
among  their  neighbours,  and  thus  loosens  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles,  causing  the  crystal  to 
give  way  along  those  planes  in  which  the 
cohesion  is  least ; that  is,  along  the  cleavage 
planes. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  cleavage  of  slates  and 
crystals.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
fracture  of  iron  ? This.  You  cannot  produce  a 
crystalline  structure  in  iron,  for  the  crystals 
are  already  in  that  metal  after  it  is  reduced  in 
the  puddling  furnace,  and  are  drawn  out  into 
fibres  by  the  action  of  the  rolling-mill.  The 
silky  fibres  that  are  observed  when  good  iron 
is  broken  slowly  are,  in  fact,  the  crystals ; and 
the  bright  facets  that  are  seen  when  sudden 
fracture  takes  place  are  the  cleavage  planes 
along  which  the  crystals  have  separated.  Such 
a fracture  as  the  latterwould,  therefore,  be  more 
properly  called  a cleavage  fracture. 

Cleavage,  then,  is  latent  in  wrought  iron,  and 
only  wants  the  necessary  conditions  to  bring  it 
it  into  full  development.  These  conditions  often 
exist,  and  cleavage  is  constantly  being  developed 
iu  wrought  iron  that  is  in  ordinary  use.  It  may 
be  observed  in  foundries,  where  iron  rods,  hooks 
and  chains,  that  are  used  for  lifting  hot  cast- 
ings, are,  in  time,  weakened  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  they  break  by  the  application  of  a 
very  small  stress,  or  by  a very  light  blow.  A 
more  homely  illustration  of  this  kind  may  be 
cited  in  the  case  of  an  old  poker.  Most  of  us 
have  seen  an  old  poker,  bearing  the  evidence  of 
a great  many  heatings  in  the  fire,  break  just 
behind  the  square  part  when  used  as  a lever  for 
poking  the  fire.  If  the  fractured  surface  of 
such  a poker  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to 
possess  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
cleavage  of  iron.  In  forges  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  thumping  going  on,  some  parts  of 
the  machinery  have  to  bear  a large  amount  of 
concussion.  The  parts  so  affected  are  found  to 
last  but  a very  short  time,  for  they  break  by 
cleavage,  and  have  to  be  replaced  by  new  parts, 
which,  however,  go  to  destruction  in  a similar 
manner.  A smith  is  careful  to  have  his  iron 
sufficiently  hot  whilst  working  it,  for  he  knows 


by  experience  that  if  he  work  it  at  too  lo 
temperature  it  will  split  under  the  blow  of 
hammer.  It  is  observed  that  iron  rails  bu 
from  thin  laminae  peeling  off  their  upper  surf 

Now,  all  these  are  instances  of  fracture 
cleavage  which  has  been  for  the  most  par 
not  entirely,  developed  while  the  iron  has  l 
in  use.  The  last  instance  cited  may  be  wt 
considering.  In  this  case  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  rail  by  the  wheels  of  very  he 
engines  ; and  since  only  a small  portion  < 
wheel  is  in  contact  with  a small  part  of  the : 
it  follows  that  a large  pressure  bears  upc 
very  small  surface.  As  a result,  the  : 
separates  along  a plane  perpendicular  to 
direction  of  the  pressure.  It  is  noteworthy  l 
in  this  case  the  separation  is  caused,  not 
tension,  but  by  compression,  and  in  this  res] 
resembles  the  case  of  slaty  cleavage,  wl 
compression  is  also  the  cause  of  separation. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  this  clea\ 
becomes  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
which  it  sometimes  leads  to  the  most  disasti 
results.  The  wheels  of  railway  carriages 
maud  constant  attention ; for  it  is  well  kn 
that,  however  strong  they  may  be  when  i 
they  ultimately  come  to  destruction.  Cleai 
is  the  means  of  their  destruction.  All  locc 
tive  engines  have  a careful  record  kept  of 
number  of  miles  they  run ; for  it  is  known 
there  is  a limit  to  their  running  distance.  1 
limit  has  rather  a wide  range.  Some  eng 
will  run  a far  greater  distance  than  others ; 
the  lowest  limit  is  taken  at  which  an  engir 
overhauled  to  ascertain  whether  it  shows 
Bigns  of  weakness.  Perhaps  the  part 
receives  the  most  careful  attention  is  i 
driving-axle.  This  axle  will  sometimes  ex’: 
a crack  after  running  a certain  number  of  n 
In  Borne  cases  the  crack  is  longitudinal,  in  c 
cases  it  is  transverse,  and  in  others  again 
both.  Sometimes  a crack  will  begin  in  i 
portion  of  a shaft  that  is  inserted  into  the  i 
of  the  wheel,  and  will  run  along  the  shaft  t 
it  reaches  some  part  or  other  of  the  jon 
where  it  will  take  a sudden  bend  round 
shaft.  When  a crack  is  found,  the  shaft  i 
course,  taken  out  and  a new  one  put  int 
place. 

Now,  all  these  instances,  and  many  other 
numerous  to  mention,  are  cases  of  cleavage; 
it  becomes  an  interesting  question  to  ask 
long  does  it  take  for  cleavage  to  do  its  v. 
If  it  be  left  to  time  alone  the  question  will 
bably  be  left  unanswered ; for  I believe  ’ 
pure  time  (that  is,  the  lapse  of  time  without 
operation  of  any  forces  whatsoever)  has  . 
little  to  do  with  the  matter.  By  closer  obsl 
tion  we  find  that  fracture  is  brought  about, 
great  many  alternations  of  stress;  that  t 
wheels  and  axles  are,  in  fact,  broken  by  a 
large  number  of  applications  of  a weight  or: 
The  question  resolves  itself,  then,  into,  > 
many  applications  of  the  load  are  necessa 
bring  about  fracture  ? This  question  cannif 
handled  with  such  mathematical  exactitai 
to  give  an  answer  for  the  case  of  any  p 
piece  of  iron.  We  cannot  with  our  prjt 
knowledge  formulate  for  the  length  of  ■ 
any  particular  piece  of  iron  will  last  any  t 
than  we  can  say  when  any  particular  11 
is  going  to  burst,  or  how  long  any  partij 
man  is  going  to  live.  All  that  we  can  it 
to  examine  the  evidence  furnished  by  ei 
ment  and  experience  to  see  if  any  so, 
general  answer  can  be  found. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  ih 
the  late  Sir  William  Fairbairn  publishell 
account  of  some  experiments  that  he  made:: 
a wrought-iron  plate  girder  with  the  objei  I 
answering  this  question.  In  those  experin-' 
he  had  a machine  for  putting  on  a load 
taking  it  off  again  at  the  rate  of  about  :t 
changes  per  minute;  and  he  found  that:i 
596,790  changes  of  a load  equal  to  one-f:; 
of  the  breaking- weight  of  the  girder,  foil : 
by  403,210  changes  of  a load  equal  to  i 
sevenths  of  the  breaking-weight,  and  by  ; 
changes  of  a load  equal  to  two- fifths  o.i 
breaking-weight,  the  girder  broke  at  a 
distance  from  the  middle.  The  girder  was 
repaired  and  subjected  to  3,150,000  chang 
a load  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its  breaking  w 
without  suffering  any  apparent  injury,  .li 
this,  the  load  was  increased  to  one-third  c ■ 
breaking-weight,  and  the  girder  broke  : 
313,000  changes  of  the  load.  From  ri 
results,  Sir  William  inferred  that  a girder  * 
be  safe  for  a great  number  of  years  if  it 
not  loaded  beyond  one-fourth  of  its  bree 
weight.  His  inference  is  no  doubt  correct 
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f must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  or 
i a smaller  load  can  be  applied  an  indefinite 
ber  of  times  without  endangering  the 
oture  which  receives  it ; for  such  a supposi- 
would  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  furnished 
I xperience.  The  instances  cited  above  (and 
j y others  might  be  given)  are  sufficient  to 
tr  the  destructive  power  of  the  frequent 
Jige  of  load. 

i sferring  to  the  case  of  locomotive  engines, 
Jid  that  about  twelve  million  changes  of 
jad,  that  is,  far  less  than  one-fourth  of 
jj  breaking-weight,  are  enough  to  cause 
I destruction  of  an  axle ; and  it  is  well 
jjvn  that  locomotive  axles  are  made  of  the 
y possible  material.  Now  the  action  of 
W load  on  locomotive  axles  is  vibratory, 
I somewhat  concussive;  and  is  very 
ily  similar  to  the  action  of  the  moving 
K on  girders  over  which  engines  run. 
irefore,  since  this  action  is  so  destructive  to 
& and  wheels,  it  may  be  very  reasonably 
fred  that  it  will  be  also  destructive  to  the 
;?es  over  which  they  run.  It  may  be 
Bcted  that  bridges,  being  heavier  than 
Baes,  will,  on  account  of  their  greater  inertia, 
ftiss  affected.  To  this  can  be  answered  that 
r ges  may  be  heavier  than  engines ; but  the 
p of  a bridge  are  not  necessarily  heavier  than 
parts  of  an  engine.  Indeed,  in  many  cases, 
cross  girder  were  balanced  against  an  axle 
a pair  of  wheels,  the  advantage  would  be 
Jvour  of  the  latter.  Again,  from  the  high 
bers  given  above,  it  will  very  likely  bo 
irked  that  we  need  not  feel  at  all  concerned 
he  safety  of  our  bridges,  since  it  must  take 
jeat  number  of  years  to  apply  the  load  so 
times.  True,  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
>n  that  these  high  numbers  belong  to  com- 
Jtively  small  loads;  whereas,  the  greater 
[j!  have  much  lower  numbers.  Furthermore, 
ji  tho  earlier  bridges  were  built,  engines 
1 not  so  heavy  as  now,  and  it  was  not 
osed  that  they  would  ever  attain  their 
int  weight.  The  older  bridges,  therefore, 
were  designed  to  carry  the  heaviest  weight 
.eir  time  have  now  to  do  a heavier  duty ; 
t must  not  be  expected  that  they  can  go 
>ing  this  extra  duty  for  any  great  length  of 
Besides,  many  of  the  older  bridges  were 
;ned  at  a time  when  the  distribution  of 
|s  was  not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  now, 
ihat  girders  were  not  made  of  uniform 

Sgth.  Some  parts  were  made  too  strong, 
3 other  parts  were  made  too  weak  ; so  that 

r ' 


Ireak  parts  have  more  work  to  do  than  they 
t to  have.  This  in  itself  is  an  element  of 


It  is  now  well  known  that  when  a 
i is  made  too  strong  in  any  part,  and  too 
i j:  in  another,  the  weaker  part  suffers  more 
B it  would  if  there  were  no  stronger  part ; 
lew hen  there  is  a want  of  uniformity  of 
ligth  there  is  a concentration  of  vibrations 
j .e  weaker  part;  consequently  a beam  that 
jjnstructed  in  this  manner  is  more  likely  to 
ii-han  if  it  were  made  too  weak  throughout. 
3.  is,  of  course,  defective  construction,  and 
13  to  a few  words  about  defective  attach- 


^brhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
:ichment  of  cross  girders  to  main  girders. 
f3  the  case  of  cross  girders  resting  upon 
Blower  flanges  of  the  main  girders.  The 
i>l  way  of  doing  this  in  bridges  of  short  span 
jther  to  continue  the  angle  irons  around  the 
1 .i  of  the  cross  girder  and  rivet  them  to  the 
Hof  the  main  girder,  or  to  rivet  short  pieces 
i jQgle  iron  to  tho  webs  of  both.  For  a bridge 
jing  only  a single  line  of  rails,  this  arrange- 
i;jt  will  do  very  well.  Where  there  are  two 
■nore  lines  of  rails,  the  rivets  which  hold  a 
s girder  under  one  line  of  rails  also  hold  a 
>j3  girder  carrying  the  next  line ; and  this 
i hod  of  attachment  is  repeated  at  the  ends  of 
3 girders  abutting  against  each  other  some- 
1,3  fco  fcbo  extent  of  three,  or  four,  or  even  half 
[ izen  in  succession.  See  now,  what  is  the 
It  ? There  are  half  a dozen  distinct  girders, 
» designed  to  do  the  duty  of  an  independent 
.er,  strung  together  and  forced  into  doing 
.iwork  of  one  continuous  girder;  a work  for 
;,j:h  they  are  not  at  all  fitted.  When  attached 
jhis  way  the  greatest  stress  comes  on  the 
*.t  of  attachment;  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
;d  at  the  centre  of  span  ; and  since  there  is 
i adequate  provision  made  for  receiving  the 
at  tllat  point,  the  elastic  reaction,  iustead 
rpmg  uniformly  distributed,  as  it  ought  to  be 
[i  ,the  ™ho]e  Sirder,  ia  very  largely  concen- 
fd  °n  the  weak  point.  A girder  which  concen- 
|s  lts  stress  in  this  manner  ia  in  a very  poor 
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condition  for  receiving  shocks  or  vibrations  of 
any  kind,  and  is  not  at  all  fitted  to  endure  the 
constant  work  of  a heavy  railway  traffic.  It  is 
no  use  attempting  to  remedy  the  evil  by  putting 
in  extra  rivets ; for  if  by  so  doing  the  part 
be  really  strengthened  it  will  only  shift  the  work 
on  to  the  next  weak  part,  and  perhaps  make 
matters  worse  than  before. 

Now,  this  is  no  mere  fancy  sketch  of  what 
might  happen ; it  is  an  illustration  of  what 
really  does  happen  in  a great  number  of  bridges, 
and  will  in  time  make  them  very  dangerous  to 
travel  over.  I could  point  out  certain  bridges  in 
which  this  action  has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  the  cross  girders  to  separate  from  the 
main  girders  to  which  they  had  been  attached. 
These  cross  girders  were  so  securely  riveted  to 
the  main  girders  that  the  rivets  remained  entire 
while  separation  occurred  by  tearing  through 
the  webs  of  the  cross  girders  very  near  their 
attachment  to  the  main  girders.  These  cases 
were  fortunately  discovered  in  time  ; but  had 
it  not  been  for  the  vigilance  of  the  platelayers, 
who  found  a deflection  in  the  rails,  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  very  disastrous. 

The  defective  method  of  attachment  pointed 
out  above  can  be  avoided,  to  a great  extent,  in 
designing  future  bridges,  by  a different  arrange- 
ment of  the  cross  girders.  Instead  of  arranging 
them  to  meet  each  other  to  be  riveted  together 
with  the  same  rivets,  it  would  be  better  to 
make  them  miss  each  other  to  the  extent  of  half 
their  distance  apart.  By  this  arrangement 
there  would  be  sufficient  length  of  web  between 
one  girder  on  one  side  and  the  next  on  the  other 
side  to  accommodate,  by  its  elasticity,  the 
small  amount  of  horizontal  displacement  caused 
by  the  deflection  of  the  cross  girder  when  a 
load  is  passing  over  it.  In  the  present  way  of 
arranging  the  cross  girders  to  meet  each  other 
there  is  not  sufficient  range  of  elasticity  in  the 
fastenings  to  allow  for  the  deflection ; hence  the 
undue  amount  of  stress  brought  on  the  ends  of 
the  cross  girders.  Other  methods  might  very 
easily  be  pointed  out,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
trouble  you  with  any  detailed  descriptions  of 
construction,  since  plenty  of  good  methods  of 
attachment  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  any  engineers  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  think  about  the  matter. 

I would  in  conclusion  strongly  recommend 
that  all  the  older  bridges  and  girders  be  care- 
fully examined  to  see  whether  they  are  in  a con- 
dition to  bear  without  risk  the  heavy  work  that 
is  imposed  upon  them  now. 


THE  SPRING  RAILWAY  DIVIDENDS. 

The  spring  railway  dividends  have  now  been 
declared  on  fifteen  principal  lines  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  result  is  such  as  to  give  a new 
and  somewhat  unexpected  proof  of  the  financial 
elasticity  of  our  railway  system.  There  has 
been,  on  the  half  year,  adecline  in  gross  revenue, 
on  the  aggregate  of  the  lines  in  question,  together 
with  the  Caledonian  and  North  British  (of  which 
the  dividends  are  not  yet  announced),  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  192,000b,  or  about  one-third  of  1 per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital.  But  the  dimi- 
nished revenue  has  had  further  to  provide  inte- 
rest, in  the  form  of  preferential  charges,  amount- 
ing to  a little  over  3 10,000b,  or  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  decrease.  The  decrease,  however,  has 
not  been  evenly  distributed.  It  has  occurred  on 
six  lines,  namely,  the  Caledonian,  Great  Western, 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  London  and  North- 
Western,  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  and  North- 
Eastern.  On  these  lines  collectively  the  diminu- 
tion of  gross  revenue  during  the  half-year  has 
been  491,417b,  that  on  the  North-Eastern  alone 
amounting  to  185,000b  The  added  charges  on 
these  lines  amount  to  197,000b,  making  a total 
decline  of  696,000Z , which  is  more  than  5 per 
cent,  on  the  capital  for  the  half-year.  That  a 
reduction  of  only  from  £ to  £ per  cent,  in  the  divi- 
dends of  four  out  of  these  six  lines  should  yet 
have  been  effected,  and  that  without  diminution 
of  the  balance  carried  over,  is  a very  remarkable 
as  well  as  a gratifying  fact. 

It  is  clear  that  a great  reduction  in  the  work- 
ing expenses  has  been  generally  effected.  The 
directors  have  also  generally  taken  credit  to 
themselves  for  having  spent  less  on  capital 
account  during  the  half-year  than  was  autho- 
rised and  expected.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a feature 
for  congratulation  ; but  it  is  one  of  which  the 
benefit  will  be  felt  in  the  July  dividends,  not  in 
those  for  the  last  expired  yeai\ 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  feature  in 
the  case  which  demands  serious  attention.  The 


damage  apparently  done  to  the  net  profits  of 
the  companies  by  the  diminution  of  revenue  is 
considerably  less,  and  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  angmentation  of  revenue  is  also  considerably 
less,  than  the  difference  in  the  gross  receipts. 
The  question  that  suggests  itself  is, — how  far 
have  some  of  these  companies  gained  by  the 
handing  over  of  unprofitable  traffic  to  their 
neighbours  ? 

A few  figures  will  show  that  this  question  is 
not  an  idle  one.  We  premise  that  they  are  ap- 
proximate, to  this  extent,  that  as  we  take  our 
information  from ‘the  Government  returns,  wo 
speak  of  half  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
1877,  which  may  not  be  tho  exact  equivalent  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  last  half  of 
1877.  We  mention  this,  not  that  it  will  make 
any  very  great  difference,  but  to  avoid  any 
charge  of  want  of  precision. 

We  take  the  four  English  companies  which 
have  paid  reduced  dividends.  These  are  the 
Great  Western,  the  London  and  North-Western, 
and  the  North-Eastern,  which  have  paid  each 
i per  cent,  less  ; and  tho  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, which  has  paid  £ per  cent,  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  table  given  by  the  Standard.  The 
ordinary  capital  of  these  four  companies 
amounts  to  very  nearly  80,000,000b,  and  tho 
diminution  of  dividend  is  thus  equal  to  about 
117,600b  But  the  extra  dividend  paid  on  pre- 
ference stock  has  been  143,700b  So  that  these 
companies  have  really  divided  26,100b  more 
among  their  shareholders  than  they  did  in  the 
spring  of  1878. 

Tho  aggregate  decline  in  gross  revenue  for  the 
half-year  on  these  four  lines  has  been  336,500b, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  working  cost  that  ruled  in 
1877,  would  give  a net  deduction,  or  decrease  in 
net  earning,  of  155,500b  To  pay  26,100b  more, 
while  earning  155,000b  less,  requires  a very 
large  economy  in  the  working  expenses  of  the 
last  half-year  ; and  however  it  was  distributed, 
such  an  economy  mu9t  have  been  in  some  wray 
effected. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  three  companies  of 
which  the  increased  earnings  must,  at  all  events 
to  some  extent,  represent  traffic  diverted  from 
their  rivals,  we  find  that  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Midland,  and  the  Great  Eastern,  have 
received  a gross  revenue  larger  by  96,100b  than 
in  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1877.  This 
may  be  set  down,  if  it  were  a traffic  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  at  a net  gain  of  44,200b  A 
reduction  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  per 
cent,  on  the  aggregate  working  expenses  of 
the  three  lines  for  the  half-year  amounts  to 
84,000b  The  sum  of  the  two  amounts 
is  128,200b  to  the  good.  Extra  preference 
charges  come  to  98,000b,  leaving  30,200b  to 
the  good.  This  sum,  if  divided  according  to 
the  increasing  traffic,  would  be  nearly  equally 
shared  between  the  three  companies.  But  the 
only  extra  payment  made  to  the  shareholders 
is  one  at  the  rate  of  a half  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  Great  Eastern  ; the  ordinary  stock  of 
which  is  10,365,000b,  and  will,  therefore,  absorb 
28,400b  out  of  the  disposable  sum. 

But  as  the  Great  Eastern  has  earned  only 
one-third  of  this  additional  income,  while  it  has 
derived  nearly  all  the  advantages  that  would 
ensue  from  this  addition  if  all  the  lines  were 
regarded  as  one  concern,  it  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  very  much  of  tho  65,000b  which 
the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  have  diverted 
from  the  London  and  North-Western  and  Great 
Western  lines  (which  have  lost  together  in  the 
half-year  112,000b  of  gross  revenue)  must  have 
been  traffic  which  either  line  would  have  been 
better  without.  This,  of  course,  points  to  the 
cost  of  the  conveyance  of  the  mineral  traffic. 

At  all  events,  it  appears  from  these  figures, 
either  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  non- 
remunerative  traffic  (when  interest  on  capital 
is  added  to  working  charges)  for  which  these 
lines  contend  ; or  that  there  is  a considerable 
difference  in  the  degree  to  which  an  increased 
economy  of  working  charges  has  been  effected 
on  the  respective  lines. 

This  becomes  still  more  evident  if  we  look  at 
the  case  of  the  North-Eastern.  That  line  has 
lost  185,354b  of  gross  traffic  in  the  half-year, 
which,  at  its  rate  of  working  expenses  for  1S77, 
is  equal  to  a net  loss  of  85,000b  To  this  has  to 
be  added  32,500b  of  additional  charges,  making 
117,800b  to  the  bad.  But  we  only  find  a reduc- 
tion of  ^ per  cent,  per  annum  made  on  the 
ordinary  capital  of  19,610,OOOZ.,  or  about 
24,500b  for  the  half-year.  The  company, 
therefore,  have  economised  no  less  than  93,000Z., 
which  is  more  than  5*  per  cent,  on  their  work- 
ing cost,  as  compared  with  1877.  Is  it  most 
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likely  that  this  company  should  have  effected 
more  than  twice  as  much  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tionate expenditure  as  the  other  three,  or  that 
the  ninety  odd  thousand  of  revenue  that  they 
did  not  earn  from  mineral  traffic  during  the 
past  half-year  represented  a class  of  business 
which  they  were  better  without  ? 

It  is  not  as  if  these  were  solitary  questions. 
It  is  indisputably  shown  by  the  Government 
returns  that  the  proportionate  running  charges 
of  the  great  trunk  lines,  including  maintenance 
of  way,  locomotive  power,  and  repairs,  increase 
in  a ratio  corresponding  to,  but  greater  than, 
other  increased  proportion  of  mineral  traffic. 
This  might  be  naturally  anticipated  as  regards 
maintenance,  because  the  mineral  trains  are 
three  or  four  times  as  heavy  as  the  passenger 
trains ; and,  as  was  lately  cited  in  our  columns 
from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  wear 
and  tear  incurred  per  mineral  train-mile  must 
thus  be  from  three  to  four  times  as  much 
as  that  per  passenger  train  mile.  But  the 
Government  returns  show  that  there  is  a pretty 
nearly  corresponding  increase  in  the  three  itemp. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  railways  to  the  lessons 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  working  of 
the  last  half-year. 


THE  CLERGY  AND  TRADE  UNIONS. 

The  first  of  a series  of  three  conferences, 
promoted  by  a committee  of  clergy,  in  reference 
to  trade-unions,  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.  in  the 
Chapter-house,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Oakley  in  the  chair.  The  question  for 
discussion  was,  “ How  far  is  over-production  a 
cause  of  the  present  commercial  depression  ? ” 

Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P.,  read  a paper,  in  which 
he  asked  the  clergy  to  recognise  the  trade- 
unions,  and,  if  brought  into  contact  with  their 
leaders,  to  regard  them,  not  as  conspirators 
against  society,  but  rather  as  men  weighted 
with  heavy  responsibilities  which  had  been  cast 
upon  them  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
Trade-unions  were  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
present  extended  development  of  industry,  and 
their  existence  must  be  dealt  with  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  If  wages  must  rise  with 
prospering  and  fall  with  languishing  trade,  trade- 
unions  could  not  exercise  any  paramount  in- 
lluence  in  determining  the  rate  of  wages.  Their 
committees  might  do  good  service  by  collecting 
information  as  to  the  state  of  trade  and  the 
cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries,  and  by 
watching  legislation.  It  was  desirable  that 
working  men  should  look  to  Parliament  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances,  and  it  was  gratify- 
ing that  they  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  seek 
relief  through  legislation  rather  than  revolution. 
In  their  opposition  to  piecework,  in  restraining 
emulation,  in  giving  no  encouragement  to  dili- 
gence and  skill,  trade-unions  were  wholly  in  the 
wrong.  As  an  advocate  of  liberal  wages  for  an 
equivalent  in  work  faithfully  and  diligently 
wrought,  ho  was  convinced  that  the  future  of 
British  industry  depended  upon  our  workmen 
beiDg  allowed  to  give  full  scope  to  their  natural 
energies.  If  their  vigour  were  repressed,  our 
commerce  would  yield  to  German  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  energy  in  the  West.  The  subjugation 
of  tho  individual  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of 
a guild  or  corporate  body  was  a cherished 
fallacy  of  the  workmen  of  all  countries ; but  the 
freedom  of  labour  was  absolute  and  inalienable, 
as  was  asserted  in  Turgot’s  preamble  to  the 
edict  of  1776,  by  which  Louis  XYI.  suppressed 
guilds  and  monopolies,  and  repeated  in  the 
report  of  the  recent  French  Commission  on  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  In  these 
matters  there  was  wanted  more  light,  a higher 
education,  and  a clearer  and  fuller  know- 
ledge of  all  the  facts ; and  the  clergy,  if 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  subject, 
could  proclaim  the  truth  from  the  independent 
standpoint  it  was  their  privilege  to  occupy. 
Conflicts  between  employers  and  labourers  were 
inevitable,  and,  as  Mr.  Mill  said,  their  relations 
were  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  pay  er  of  wages 
as  to  the  receiver,  both  in  trade  and  in  domestic 
establishments.  In  the  latter  case  an  effective 
means  of  diminishing  the  evil  was  to  live  simply 
and  unostentatiously.  A feeling  of  interest  in  work 
was  an  essential  condition  in  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical organisation.  Under  the  form  of  piece- 
work this  principle  had  been  introduced  by  every 
successful  employer  of  labour.  It  was  adopted 
in  all  cases  by  his  father,  and  on  no  other  system 


would  it  have  been  practical  for  an  individual 
sitting  in  an  office  in  London  to  undertake  large 
contracts  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to 
realise  that  the  cost  of  labour  was  approxi- 
mately the  tame  in  all  countries.  As  Mr. 
Siemens  had  urged,  both  parties  would  be 
materially  benefited  by  so  arranging  wages  as 
to  make  them  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  produced. 
The  objection  that  piecework  led  to  competition 
was  an  anachronism  in  an  age  of  competitive 
examinations.  Co-operative  distribution  was  an 
undoubted  success,  but  iu  production  co-opera- 
tion had  worked  most  satisfactorily  when  only 
the  industrial  or  practical  part  of  the  work  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  workman,  the  capitalist 
retaining  the  general  control  in  his  own  hands. 
The  principle  had  been  so  applied  in  the  slate 
quarries  of  North  Wales.  The  clergy  could 
inculcate  the  principle  of  justice  embodied  in 
the  maxim,  “A  fair  day’s  wage  for  a fair  day’s 
work.”  They  could  teach  the  vanity  of  riches, 
which  only  the  few  could  learn  by  experience ; 
they  could  warn  against  the  perversion  of  emu- 
lation into  envy  and  jealousy ; they  could  enjoin 
the  self-denial  and  thrift  by  which  provision 
could  be  made  in  good  times  against  inevitable 
reaction  ; and  they  could  advance  education  as 
the  surest  means  of  restoring  social  harmony, 
technical  perfection,  and  material  prosperity  to 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  George  Potter  read  a paper,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  that  the  working  men  who 
had  urged  the  limitation  of  production,  and 
whose  advice  had  been  rejected  with  scorn,  had 
been  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  their  remedy 
had  been  at  last  adopted  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity.  If  the  employers  had  any  other 
remedy  to  suggest,  they  ought  to  make  it 
known.  He  asked  opponents  to  explain  why 
foreign  manufacturers  should  be  beating  us  in 
neutral  markets  when  they  could  not  do  so  in 
their  own  markets  without  protection. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  said  it  was  evident  that 
buyers  must  benefit  from  over-production,  and 
that  manufacturers  suffered,  as  all  men  must 
do  who  made  miscalculations.  But  the  evil  was 
temporary,  and  would  rectify  itself. 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  said  we  were  threatened 
less  by  low-priced  than  by  skilled  labour  and 
the  education  and  intelligence  which  adapted 
products  to  the  wants  of  customers,  which  our 
manufacturers  sometimes  refused  to  do  until 
they  were  losing  trade.  He  wished  the  Foreign 
Office  would  translate  and  publish  the  report  of 
the  French  Commission,  which  was  one  long 
moan  about  English  competition. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  denied  that  trade-unions  did 
the  things  suggested  by  Mr.  Brassey,  and  con- 
tended that  extra  production  could  not  bo  the 
panacea  for  the  present  depression. 


THE  NEW  FRONTAGE  BUILDINGS  OF 
THE  LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN 
STATION,  WATERLOO-ROAD. 

The  scaffolding  has  been  removed  from  the 
new  frontage  of  the  South-Western  Railway 
Company’s  station  in  the  Waterloo-road,  fully 
exposing  to  view  the  architectural  and  other 
features  of  the  structure,  which  is  160  ft.  long, 
making  the  eutire  length  of  the  Waterloo-road 
frontage  of  the  company’s  station,  from  north 
to  south,  upwards  of  300  ft.,  and  including  two 
broad  carriageways  on  an  incline,  from  the 
Waterloo  thoroughfare  to  the  level  of  the  rail- 
way platforms,  iu  addition  to  another  approach 
to  the  station  by  a flight  of  steps  10  ft.  in  width, 
from  the  ground  portion  of  the  new  structure 
now  nearly  completed.  The  ground-floor  of  this 
addition  to  the  station  buildings  consists  of  an 
arcade  or  carriageway,  30  ft.  in  width,  in 
addition  to  a footway  10  ft.  wide,  and  is  about 
25  ft.  iu  height  to  the  underside  of  the  floor 
of  the  range  of  offices,  waiting-rooms,  and 
refreshment- rooms  immediately  above.  This 
block  of  buildings  rests  upon  massive  iron 
girders  running  longitudinally  the  whole  length 
of  the  structure,  intersected  by  cross  girders, 
and  resting  on  two  ranges  of  ornamental 
coupled  iron  columns,  and  on  the  west  side  on 
the  walls  of  the  building,  one  range  of  the 
iron  columns  running  along  the  VY  aterloo-road 
frontage,  and  the  other  parallel  with  it, 
along  the  centre  of  the  carriageway,  which 
is  enclosed  from  the  Waterloo  thoroughfare 
by  a low  brick  wall,  with  stone  coping,  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornamental  iron  railing.  The 
carriageway  will  be  closed  at  stated  periods  by 
ornamental  iron  gates,  both  at  the  north  and 


south  ends.  The  Waterloo-road  elevation 
the  block  of  buildings  above  the  carriage® 
is  faced  with  Portland  cement,  and  has  a ran 
of  seventeen  windows,  with  moulded  colum 
and  capitals,  and  is  surmounted  by  a bold  ov( 
hanging  cornice.  At  the  south  side  the  buildi; 
is  carried  on  arches  westward  to  a depth 
upwards  of  1,000  ft.,  forming  the  several  nt 
lines  of  rails  and  the  platforms  above. 

It  may  be  incidentally  stated  that  the  | 
tended  station  is  now  said  to  be  the  largest 
the  metropolis,  occupying  an  area  of  up  war 
of  eighteen  acres,  and  stretching  in  a wests] 
direction  almost  to  Westminster  Bridge-roi 
Its  enlargement  has  been  rendered  absolute 
necessary  by  the  enormous  suburban  traffic 
almost  every  direction  south  and  west,  in  ad 
tion  to  the  traffic  on  the  main  lines.  Up  war 
of  1,000  houses  have  been  demolished,  a 
several  streets  absorbed,  in  order  to  carry  £ 
the  works. 


THE  NEW  BOW-STREET  POLICE  COUI 
BUILDINGS. 

The  works  at  the  intended  now  Police  Cou 
and  Station  in  Bow-street  were  commenced 
Monday  last,  the  3rd  instant,  when  the  oxoa' 
tions  for  the  foundations  were  proceeded  wi 
this  preliminary  portion  of  the  work  having  hi 
undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  Covington,  of  Pimlico, 
whom  it  has  been  sublet  by  Messrs.  Geq: 
Smith  & Co.,  who  are  the  general  contract 
for  the  building.  The  structure  will  cove) 
ground  area  of  21,000  superficial  feet,  or  net 
half  an  acre  iu  extent,  the  site  having  b 
acquired  by  the  Government  by  the  purchasi 
several  houses  and  places  of  business  at  a hel 
outlay.  The  excavations  will  involve  the  i 
moval  of  several  thousand  yards  of  earth, 
basement  floor  being  intended  to  be  upwa 
of  20  ft.  below  the  street  level,  and  formed  c 
deep  bed  of  concrete. 

The  building  will  have  a frontage  to  B 
street  170  ft.  in  length,  immediately  opposite 
Covent-garden  Theatre,  with  a bold  architect* 
elevation  in  Portland  stone.  Under  one  roii 
will  contain  both  the  police  station,  including 
general  offices,  spacious  and  convenient  acc 
modation  for  upwards  of  100  officers  of  > 
force,  with  prisoners’  cells  ; and  also  two  pi 
oourts  for  the  transaction  of  public  busir 
attached  to  which  will  be  two  magistrit 
retiring-rooms,  a magistrates’  consultation-rr 
a law  library,  together  with  the  magistr, 
clerks’  and  other  general  offices.  Tho  prinoj 
court,  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  building,  j 
be  40  ft.  in  length  and  30  ft.  in  width,  w 
height  of  26  ft.  to  the  ceiling,  above  whiol 
the  centre,  there  will  be  a lantern,  for  light] 
ventilation  purposes,  19  ft.  in  height.  In  i 
tion  to  two  large  entrances  to  the  court 
ingress  and  egress,  for  the  general  public,  tj 
will  also  be  separate  and  independent  entrs 
for  witnesses,  solicitors,  and  reporters  re:' 
tively.  The  second  court  will  be  on  thei 
floor,  and  is  intended  to  be  called  the  Ext 
tion  Court,  where  cases  of  that  chara! 
amongst  others,  will  be  heard.  Attached  til 
spacious  apartments  for  the  officers  of  the  if 
there  will  be  a mess-room,  and  likewise  alii 
and  recreation-room  on  the  first  floor.  | 
principal  street-entrance  to  the  building  wi 
at  an  angular  elevation  at  the  corner  of  u 
street  and  Broad- court,  whilst  tne  priscij 
van-entrance  will  be  about  the  centre  o 
Bow-street  frontage,  leading  into  a court-:. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  incl 
the  property  and  land  which  have  had  tobi 
chased  by  the  Government,  is  set  dow ; 
120,0001.  It  is  expected  that  the  buildin 
be  completed  and  ready  for  occupation  in 
eighteen  months. 

The  designs  and  plans  have  been  prepaiv 
the  architects  of  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Y 
and  the  erection  of  the  buildiug  will  be  nndi 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  T 
who  is  connected  with  the  architectural  di 
ment  of  this  branch  of  the  service. 


Secretaryship,  Society  of  Arts. — TV ' 

glad  to  see  that  the  Council  of  the  Soci  j 
Arts,  at  their  meeting  on  Monday,  appj 
Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood  secretary,  iu  the  1 1 
of  the  late  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster.  Mr.:  * 
man  Wood  had  for  some  time  past  act  ' 
assistant- secretary,  and  has  been  for  soraei 
editor  of  the  Society’s  Journal. 


,4arch  8,  1879.] 
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. A FREE  LIBRARY,  MUSEUM, 

/ GALLERY  OF  ART  BUILDINGS  AT 
PRESTON. 

!e  town  of  Preston  is  likely  to  possess,  very 
tily,  a block  of  buildings  on  a very  compre- 
] ve  scale,  containing  a free  library,  a 
i uxn,  and  a gallery  of  art,  the  cost  of  which 
ijj.imated  at  70,0001.,  exclusive  of  land,  which 
•be  defrayed  with  the  funds  arising  out  of  a 
Uificent  bequest  which  was  recently  made  by 
©Harris,  a gentleman  well  known  in  the 
if,  who  left  a large  sum  at  the  disposal  of 
i ees  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  in- 
^tfcion,  and  other  educational  agencies. 

1 is  bequest  has  led  to  the  Free  Library 
imittee  of  the  corporation  appointing  a sub- 
jdnittee  of  their  body  to  inspect  and  make  a 
set  as  to  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
qing.  The  sub-committee  have  just  made 
i og  and  elaborate  report,  in  which  they 
U that  they  have  visited  many  of  the  chief 
i c libraries,  museums,  and  art-galleries  in 
Kingdom,  and  have  obtained  information 
Ijcting  the  structure  and  arrangements  of 
rs.  They  add  that  they  have  also  made 
rliselves  acquainted  with  the  principal  fea- 
h of  the  most  noted  libraries  and  museums 
,ad.  The  committee,  in  continuation,  re- 
lljnend  a comprehensive  permanent  founda- 
n for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  the 
hvation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  free 

Ision  of  a varied  literature,  for  the  benefit 
advancement  of  all  classes  in  Preston  and 
■Immediate  neighbourhood.  As  regards  the 
i to  form  the  site  of  the  proposed  build- 
1,  the  committee  suggest  that  a site  in 
■market-place,  consisting  of  3,800  square 
t$s,  or  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
listen t,  and  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
Id  bo  offered  by  them  to  the  Harris  trustees, 
they  estimate  the  value  of  this  land  at 
[001.  On  the  Harris  trustees  obtaining  the 
, the  committee  propose  that  they  should 
upon  it  a structure  at  a cost  of  2, 5001., 
lonsist  of  lending  and  reference  libraries, 
liog  and  news  rooms,  museum,  and  art- 
eries. The  committee  further  propose  that 
H Harris  trustees  should  expend  5,0001.  in 
)1:s  for  the  Harris  reference  library,  consist- 
ai  chiefly  of  the  works  of  modern  and  living 
tiiors,  and  comprising  some  15,000  volumes, 
■these,  with  what  is  known  as  Dr.  Shepherd’s 
■•ary,  now  under  the  control  of  the  corpora- 
>1,  would  make  25,000  volumes  to  commence 
Di.  The  committee  likewise  propose  that  the 
Iris  trustees  should  expend  a further  sum  of 
■0Z.  in  purchasing  examples  of  the  fine  and 
Biatrial  arts,  and  objects  of  scientific  pursuit, 
aj  finally  that  the  trustees  should  place  the 
1 1 of  10,0001.  with  the  corporation,  on  interest 
nli  per  cent.,  to  be  annually  expended  by  the 
ilioration  in  adding  to  the  reference  library, 
Bieum,  and  art  galleries;  the  corporation  also 
[^provide  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers, 
to  take  care  of  the  building  in  perpetuity, 
t|  the  collections  contained  it.  The  committee 
oiwise  suggest  that  the  institution  should  be 
uponnexion  with  the  establishment  at  South 
yisington,  like  those  at  Nottingham  and  other 
ns.  The  project  will  involve  the  expendi- 
[|9  of  70,0001.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Harris 
Jfstees. 

: 'his  important  and  comprehensive  proposal 
|l  its  details  are  now  under  the  consideration 
■ >he  corporation  and  the  Harris  trustees  re- 
i)Ctively,  and  there  seems  every  probability 
t in  its  main  features  it  will  bo  adopted  and 
) ried  out. 


PNEUMATIC  SEWERAGE. 

MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A paper  was  read  on  the  25th  ultimo  by  Mr. 
Charles  Tuke  upon  the  subject  of  pneumatic 
sewerage.  It  was  illustrated  with  plans  and 
details  of  the  two  systems  invented  by  Capt. 
Liernur  and  Mr.  Isaac  Shone,  C.E.,  respectively. 

Mr.  Tuke  explained  his  subject  practically  by 
means  of  plans  of  the  new  watering-place, 
St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea,  which  he  showed  laid  out 
upon  the  two  systems.  There  was  no  very 
serious  engineering  difficulty  in  sewering  the 
inland  half  of  the  town  so  that  the  sewage 
might  be  taken  from  the  beach,  but  there  was 
a considerable  difficulty  in  draining  the  seaward 
side  inland,  except  by  means  of  a deep  sewer  at 
a very  slight  gradient,  assisted  at  the  outfall  by 
pumping  machinery.  The  writer  then  entered 
into  a description  of  the  Liernur  system,  which 
has  been  described  before  now  in  our  pages. 
He  considered  the  weak  link  in  the  chain  was 
the  method  of  treating  the  slop-water,  which 
was,  in  fact,  turned  into  a separate  system  of 
sewers  in  its  crude  state,  minus  the  gross 
particles  in  suspension,  which  were  intercepted 
by  a fine  screen. 

Mr.  Shone’ b scheme  was  then  entered  upon. 
Mr.  Tuke  pointed  out  that  this  system  did  not 
claim  to  deal  with  the  sewage  at  the  outfall 
further  than  to  aid,  by  means  of  pneumatic 
power,  in  its  distribution  upon  the  land  or  into 
the  sea,  or  into  tidal  rivers  at  all  and  any  state 
of  the  tides,  neither  did  the  system  interfere  in 
any  degree  with  the  ordinary  domestic  sanitary 
arrangements,  except  that  it  urged  in  unison 
with  all  advanced  sanitary  authorities, — as  com- 
plete as  possible  disconnexion  of  dwelling- 
houses  from  the  sewage-gas  inlets,  in  the  form 
of  the  soil  and  waste-pipes  and  cellar-drains. 
It  was  recommended  that  a separate  system  of 
drains  should  be  provided  for  the  surface-water, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  steam-power  needful  to  work 
the  “ ejectors  ” ; but  even  this  restriction  was 
not  a sme  qu&  non  of  its  adoption. 

In  the  plan  of  St.  Anne’s,  laid  out  under  this 
system,  the  town  was  shown  laid  out  into  five 
groups  or  areas,  each  drained  to  its  centre  with 
ordinary  glazed  earthenware  gravitating  pipes, 
laid  to  a minimum  fall  of  1 in  200.  In  each  of 
these  centres  was  placed  a “ Shone’s  pneumatic 
liquid  ejector,”  served  with  compressed  air,  by 
means  of  small  iron  underground  pipes,  commu- 
nicating with  an  automatic  air-compression  and 
steam  engine,  situate  near  the  gasworks.  The 
ejectors  were  shown  placed  in  underground 
chambers,  having  access  to  the  street  by  man- 
holes. From  each  of  the  two  ejectors  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Drive  and  St.  Anne’s-road 
and  a parallel  road  at  the  Blackpool  end  of  the 
town,  the  main  sealed  sewers,  of  cast  iron,  run 
up-hill,  until  the  high  ridge  at  the  railway  was 
crossed,  after  which  they  discharged  into  glazed 
earthenware  gravitating  pipe3,  with  rapid 
gradients,  and  consequently  reduced  sectional 
areas,  by  which  the  sewage  was  conveyed  on  to 
the  moss.  The  other  three  ejectors  discharged 
their  contents  directly  into  the  upper  part  of 
this  pot  sewer  at  such  a level  as  given  to  gain 
additional  head  to  the  fluid. 

The  statements  made  as  to  relative  costs  were 
vague. 


aspect  of  the  matter  which  really  most  interested 
them.  They  were  jealous  of  their  professional 
honour.  But  the  ratepayers  of  Greenock  should 
understand  the  probable  result  to  them  of  their 
Town  Council’s  short-sighted  and  most  mistaken 
attempt  at  economy.  There  were  plenty  of  archi- 
tects who  would  be  very  dear  architects  for 
their  employers,  although  they  should  receive 
only  half  of  the  proposed  fees.  No  one  who  under- 
stood such  matters  could  doubt  that  if  these 
unsatisfactory  conditions  resulted  in  the  work 
being  entrusted  to  an  inexperienced  architect, 
or  an  architect  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
well  paid  for  his  labour  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  there  was  no  saying  to  what  extent  need- 
less expenditure  might  be  carried.  The  proposed 
paltry  saving  would  be  but  as  a drop  in  the 
bucket.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  the  people  of 
Greenock  would  learn  this  by  bitter  experience, 
so  that  their  mistake  might  be  manifest,  and 
their  conduct  hereafter  might  be  referred  to  as 
a caution,  not  as  a precedent.  He  thought  that 
the  course  followed  by  the  Glasgow  Institute  in 
sending  an  independent  remonstrance  to  the 
Greenock  authorities  was,  upon  the  whole,  pre- 
ferable to  that  proposed  by  the  Liverpool  Society. 
We  have  no  idea,  he  said,  of  insisting  upon 
every  member  of  the  profession  being  paid  at 
the  same  rate,  and  the  combined  protest  sug- 
gested by  the  Liverpool  Society  might  have 
been  misunderstood  by  the  public  as  a demon- 
stration in  favour  of  such  a demand.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Royal  Institute  had  taken  this 
view  of  the  matter,  and  had,  therefore,  declined 
to  co-operate  in  the  way  proposed. 

Mr.  James  Thomson  thought  that  if  the  pro- 
moters of  a competition  were  alive  to  their  own 
interests  they  would  make  it  the  means  of 
securing  the  services  of  the  best  man,  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  fees  altogether. 


Water  from  the  Lower  Green  Sand. — 

is  reported  that  the  Lower  Green  sand  at 
■perham  has  just  been  reached  at  the  depth  of 
. ft.  from  the  surface,  and  an  abundant 
>ply  of  pure  water  is  now  flowing  therefrom 
1 will  shortly  be  used  in  the  district  supplied 
.'the  Caterham  Spring  Water  Company.  The 
•ing  operations  were  commenced  on  the  29th 
July  last  with  a boring  of  18  in.  diameter, 
I the  Lower  Green  sand  was  reached  with  a 
. i.meter  of  15  in.,  solid  cores  of  the  strata 

■ ised  through  having  been  obtained.  Ocher 
■iugs  are  being  put  down  by  the  New  River 
impany  at  Turnford  and  Ware,  to  prove  the 

■ jwer  Green  sand  at  those  places ; while  the 
ijjmbeth  Water  Company  is  putting  down  a 
fpe-hole  at  Ritton  to  test  the  depth  of  the 
♦ilk-basin  a t that  place.  The  boriug  at  Cater- 
■ llas  been  carried  out  by  the  Diamond  Rock- 
ring Company, 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

A meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  on  the 
27th  of  February,  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  the 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read 
the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  Council  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Town  Council  of  Greenock  regarding  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  competition  for  the  new  Muni- 
cipal Buildings. 

The  President  said  that  while  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Greenock  authorities  had 
disregarded  their  remonstrances,  and  refused  to 
alter  the  stipulation  limiting  the  rate  of  remune- 
ration to  4 per  cent.,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  Institute  laid  any  obliga- 
tion upon  its  individual  members  to  refrain 
from  engaging  in  the  competition.  They  by  no 
mean’s  advocated  uniformity  of  payment  irre- 
spective of  circumstances. 

Mr.  Honey  man  adverted  to  the  prejudicial 
tendency  of  inadequate  remuneration  in  the  way 
of  undermining  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  profession.  An  architect,  more,  probably 
than  any  other  professional  man,  should  be 
above  suspicion,  and  an  underpaid  architect  is 
exposed  to  strong  temptation  to  indulge  in  sins, 
both  of  omission  and  commission.  This  was  the 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

A meeting  of  the  recently-formed  Associa- 
tion of  Sanitary  Inspectors  has  been  held  at  the 
Hare  and  Hounds  Hotel,  New  Elvet,  Durham. 
There  were  present  Mr.  J.  W.  Spoor  (chairman), 
Mr.  William  Ground,  Lanchester;  Mr.  Barras, 
Chester-le-street ; Mr.  Hindmarch,  South  Shields'; 
Mr.  Croad,  Darlington ; Mr.  W.  C.  Blackett, 
Durham;  Mr.  James  Raine  (hon.  sec.),  &c.  The 
Association  was  formed  a short  time  ago  to 
advance  the  principles  of  sanitary  reform 
throughout  the  country,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
do  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on 
sanitary  subjects,  visiting  and  inspecting  locali- 
ties where  sanitary  works  are  in  progress,  and 
by  mutual  assistance  in  applying  the  laws  upon 
the  subject,  and  generally  to  diffuse  information 
and  advance  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
country. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  several  gentle- 
men throughout  the  country  had  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  scheme,  and  had  promised  their 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  membership  at  present  was  limited  to  about 
thirty ; but  any  public  officer  engaged  under  a 
sanitary  board,  either  urban  or  rural,  was 
eligible  for  admission,  so  that  a large  addition 
of  members  was  anticipated. 

A discussion  ensued  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  and  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  as  a means  of  checking  and  preventing 
disease. 

Mr.  Blackett  drew  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  great  need  of  sanitary  reform  in  the 
construction  of  farm-buildings.  An  immense 
amount  of  sewage,  which  ought  to  be  collected 
in  tanks  and  utilised  in  fertilising  the  land,  was 
now  running  to  waste,  and  endangering  the 
health  of  the  community  by  polluting  springs 
and  streams.  Not  only  did  this  waste  tend  to 
diffuse  the  spread  of  disease,  but  it  also  im- 
poverished the  land,  and  rendered  the  farmer 
less  able  to  pay  his  rent,  or  compete  with  other 
countries.  All  fold-yards,  ashpits,  &c.,  ought  to 
be  covered  in  and  kept  dry. 

Mr.  Ground  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  the  new  Order  in  Council  recently  issued  by 
the  Government  for  licensing  and  registering 
cow-keepers.  He  thought  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  sanitary  officers  would  be  en- 
trusted with  the  supervision  of  cow-byres,  to 
see  that  they  were  properly  lighted,  drained, 
and  cleansed,  with  a view  to  the  prevention  of 
disease  amongst  cattle. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  members  should 
visit  the  sewage-farm  at  Darlington,  or  the 
drainage  works  now  being  carried  out  at  Chester. 
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le-street ; bat,  after  some  discussion,  it  was 
decided  that  the  next  quarterly  meeting  should 
be  held  at  Durham,  on  the  6th  of  Juue. 


THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  F.R.A.S.,  has  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  on 
“ The  Great  Pyramid.”  The  lecturer  said  it 
would  be  in  the  knowledge  of  some  that  he  had 
brought  forward  a theory  which  was  intended  to 
account,  and  ho  thought  did  account,  for  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  of  the  series  of  pyramids  of  which  it  was 
the  chief  member.  The  theory  generally 
adopted  was  that  tho  pyramids  were  built  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  bodies  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  Another  theory  which  had 
occupied  a great  deal  of  attention  was  that  the 
pyramid  was  intended  to  symbolise  certain 
forms  of  knowledge  which  were  divinely  com- 
municated to  the  architect  and  the  builders  ; in 
fact,  that  it  was  a sort  of  stone  Bible.  In  this 
view,  the  Great  Pyramid  contained  wonderful 
information  about  the  past,  and  wonderful  in- 
formation or  prophecy  as  to  the  future,  for  it 
told  us,  if  the  pyramid  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
true  prophet,  that  the  year  1881, — the  year  when 
Mother  Shipton  said  the  end  of  the  world  was  to 
take  place, — was  the  date  of  the  second  coming. 
The  theory  he  had  to  advance  as  reasonable  was, 
that  while  the  pyramids  were  erected  with  the 
object  of  advancing  astronomical  observation 
in.  some  way,  it  was  not  for  tho  interest  of 
science.  He  could  not  but  think  that  astrology 
was  at  the  root  of  all  the  work;  that  they 
thought  that  by  erecting  those  buildings,  placed 
opposite  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and 
making  observations  from  them  at  stated  times, 
with  particular  ceremonies,  and  with  tho  help 
of  the  priesthood,  who  were  the  astrologers  of 
those  days,  they  would  be  able,  by  studying  the 
stars,  to  learn  the  future  of  the  kings,  learn  the 
times  when  they  could  carry  on  their  cam- 
paigns against  their  enemies  or  other  operations 
with  advantage,  and  study  the  motions  of 
comets  and  all  strange  appearances  in  the 
heavens,  and  so  ascertain  how  the  interests  of 
the  kings  could  be  best  advanced.  He  described 
the  peculiarities  of  the  interior  construction  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  and  criticised  the  different 
theories  advanced  in  regard  to  the  structure. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  if  we  considered  the 
pyramid  aright,  instead  of  looking  at  it  with 
admiration, — although  wo  could  not  but  admire 
it  as  a great  work, — it  seemed  to  him  it  was  one 
of  the  most  painful  records  of  selfishness, 
tyrannical  abuse  of  power,  of  forgetfulness  of 
the  interests  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men, 
in  order  to  advance  the  inteiests  of  one  man 
possessed  for  the  time  being  of  power. 


Archimedes  to  lie  between  3fa  and  3>jl  0f  the 
diameter,  the  mean  of  these  values  being 


Multiplying  the  pyramid  numbers  by  8,  we 
have,— 

8 x 1954-2756  15634-2048 

( = 3-14064....). 


8 x 622-2539  4978-0312 

A result  very  near  the  Archimedean  mean,  dif- 
fering (omitting  the  decimals)  by  an  increase 
of  19  in  the  numerator,  and  8 in  the  denomi- 
nator; the  Egyptian  mathematicians  doubtless 
inferring  that  the  mean  fraction  would  express 
too  great  a ratio,  and  they  therefore  varied  it  so 
as  to  obtain  a result  less  than  the  mean,  which 
would  be  equal  to  a ratio  of  3-141644. ...  By  ex- 
perimenting with  a large  arc,  such,  for  instance, 
as  45°,  they  would  soon  find  that  the  arc  itself 
is  less  than  the  mean  between  the  sine  and  tan- 
gent ; this,  I suspect,  they  did,  and  made  an 
allowance  accordingly.  I am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  ratio  actually  inferred,  was 
that  of  977  to  311  (=3"141480,..),  which  num- 
bers are  exactly  half  the  pyramid  values,  if  the 
decimals  be  omitted— £ 1954=977,  £ 622  = 311, 
and  their  difference  = 666  (curiously  coinciding 
with  the  number  of  the  beast). 

The  number  666  may  certainly  be  connected 
with  the  pyramid,  for  400  + ^ = 418£  great 


cubits,  which  is  the  height  from  the  corners  of 
the  base  to  the  vertex,  correct  as  far  as  the 
figures  go. 

The  Hindoo  ratio,  3,927  to  1,250,  for  the 
circumference,  can  be  similarly  identified  with 
the  Archimedian  results,  for  multiplying  by  4 
. 4x3927  15708  15615  + 93 
we  obtain  - — = ___ - = 31416 


4x  1250  5000  4970  + 30 

showing  that  the  Hindoos  also  independently 
arrived  at  the  same  results  as  Archimedes. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  celebrated  Greek 
mathematician  was  anticipated  by  the  Egyptians 
by  at  least  some  eighteen  centuries,  and  pro- 
bably by  the  Hindoos  as  well.  As  it  is  most 
likely  that  all  the  pyramids  were  intended 
to  be  of  the  same  proportion  as  the  great  one, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  Why  should  the 
Egyptian  monarchs  choose  such  a design  for 
their  tombs  ? The  only  reply  which  suggests 
itself  to  me  is,  that  tlie  circle  being  an  emblem 
of  eternity,  the  pyramids,  from  their  magni- 
tude, were  intended  to  stand  for  all  time;  and, 
if  this  was  the  idea  of  the  builders,  it  cannot 
yet  be  said  that  they  have  failed  of  their  object. 

W.  Hayden. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  THE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 

Sir, — In  your  issuo  of  June  16th,  1877,  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  insert  a letter  of  mine 
containing  a statement  of  the  principal  results 
which  I have  deduced  in  reference  to  this 
interesting  subject. 

I have  now  arrived  at  what  I think  a very 
remarkable  conclusion  ; and,  as  it  may  be  of 
general  interest,  I hope  you  will  not  deem  this 
communication  unworthy  of  a place  in  your 
valuable  and  widely-circulated  journal. 

I find  by  a comparison  of  numbers  that  the 
Egyptian  mathematicians  evidently  arrived  at 
the  same  results  as  Archimedes  did,  loDg  after 
them,  in  regard  to  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a circle  to  its  diameter. 

In  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  I omitted  to 
state  (for  it  was  known  to  me  at  that  time) 
that  the  circle  circumscribing  the  original  base 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  would  be  approxima- 
tively  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  vertical  height 
and  the  four  corner  heights  (corresponding  to  a 
ratio  of  3-14064...)  ; but  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  till  recently  to  try  and  see  if  any  connexion 
existed  between  the  Pyramid  numbers  and  the 
results  obtained  by  Archimedes.  This  I have 
now  done,  and  the  results  may  be  exhibited  as 
follows  : — 

Each  side  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  being 
equal  to  440,  and  the  height  being  2S0  great 
cubits  (=-j7r  of  a side  of  base). 

The  diagonal  of  the  base=  622-2539  . cubits. 

The  sum  of  the  vertical  height  and  the  four 
corner  heights  = 1954  2750. . . cubits. 

The  circumference  of  the  circle  was  found  by 


P.S.  As  previously  stated,  the  cubits  were  in 
the  proportions  of  22,  25,  and  30  digits,  and  of 
the  respective  lengths  of  18  216,  207,  and  24  84 
mches. 


“ART  FOR  ART.” 


OBITUARY. 

. E.  Leader  Williams,  C.E.,  died  at  his 


Sir,— May  I say  a few  words  in  referen 
Mr.  Caine’s  recent  lecture  at  Liverpoc 
Rossetti’s  poems,  and  the  letter  in 
columns,  signed  “Art  for  Good,”  which  g 
what  violently  attacked  the  lecturer  ? Evid 
the  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Rathbone,  the  c 
man  on  the  occasion  of  the  lecture,  wb 
its  close,  did  his  best  to  undo  the  effei 
the  whole  address,  and  delivered  himst 
those  flowing  and  glowing  moral  sentir 
which  I find  at  the  end  of  your  report  0 
lecture.  Mr.  Rathbone  and  “Art  for  G 
are  in  perfect  accordance  : they  equally 
entirely  misunderstand  Mr.  Caine,  and  the  y 
purpose  of  his  paper. 

But  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is 
simple.  What  the  lecturer  chiefly  insisted 
(and  this  is  the  point  which  has  given 
offence  to  the  imagination  of  “ Art  for  Go 
'was,  that  no  great  art, — indeed,  no  true  a 
is  ever  self-conscious,  or  pursued  with  a c 
moral  aim.  “Art  for  Good”  talks  much  abou 
assertion  of  the  lecturer.  But  the  stateme 
undoubtedly  true,  and  no  one  who  has  sti 
art  with  any  insight  can  help  seeing  it. 
in  proportion  as  the  work  becomes  self-cons 
and  is  pursued  with  a direct  didactic  ai 
fails  in  something  of  its  inspiration,  and  i 
so  much  the  less,  perfect  art.  Shakspeai 
the  views  of  Mr.  Rathbone  and  “Art  for  G< 
be  correct,  was  the  most  immoral  of  all  wri 
Are  they  prepared  to  maintain  this  P 

To  descend  from  Shakspeare’s  to  our 
time,  how  much  of  the  genius  of  Tennysoi 
been  squandered  through  the  over-did; 
nature  of  a considerable  portion  of  his  w 
And  so  most  notably  with  Wordsworth, 
a most  notable  example  of  the  very  opposi 
an  example  of  what,  in  fact,  I should  call  a 
fectly  moral  artist, — perfectly  moral,  bee 
given  up  with  complete  and  passionate  abar 
ment  “ to  his  mood,” — is  to  be  found  in  K 
Mr.  Caine  would  probably  agree  with  me. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  the  di 
it  seems  to  me, — truth,  beauty,  and  good 
The  second  person  of  this  divine  trinity 
ever  be  the  deity  worshipped  by  all  who 
any  part  or  claim  in  the  Bunlit  land  of 
Beauty  shines  upon  them  ; and  they  do  n 
quire  further,  but  are  passionately  exulta 
calmly  content.  It  is  one  of  the  first  dub 
an  artist  not  to  be  over-anxious  as  to  the  e 
bearing  or  ethical  nature  of  any  of  his  suh 
of  song.  If  it  but  be  beautiful,  to  him,  i, 
events,  it  is  right. 

And  then  there  remains,  of  course,  the  balaf 
and  correcting  fact  to  which  Mr.  Caine  alhl 
that  an  artist  of  noble  nature  cannot  bel 
moral,  because  his  nature  will  ever  “ perme 
his  works,  and  an  unconscious  purity  will  eve 
there.  To  aim  consciously  at  inculcating  g 
tenets  in  verse  is  to  descend  from  the  level 


■■  ""“."‘"i  ^ , uibu  <tb  ms  : bcucbo  iu  voiee  1a  1,0  uescena  xrom  tl 

residence,  Worcester,  on  tho  26th  ult.,  aged  75.  poet  to  that  of  a mere  hymn-writer.  T 
His  name  is  identified  with  the  improvement  of  j teaching  should  be  there,  but  it  should 
the  River  Sovern,  of  the  works  connected  with  the  sun  teaches,  as  the  stars,  as  the  sea 
which  he  was  resident  pnvinppr  nnrp  w+itn  men  . i . 1 — — 


The 


which  he  was  resident  engineer. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Adams,  some  time  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Architectural  Association,  whose 
death  was  announced  at  the  last  meeting  of  that 
body  and  of  the  Institute,  had  been  for  some 
fifteen  years  settled  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  and 
carried  out  several  public  and  private  works  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  Mid- 
dlesbrough, and  the  Darlington  Workhouse,— 
both  gained  in  competition ; Grammar  School, 
Coatham,  Red  car ; British  Schools,  Ragged 
Schools,  and  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  at 
Stockton;  flour-mills,  oil-mills,  and  additions  to 
brewery,  South  Stockton ; and  residences  at 
Stockton.  Latterly  he  was  principally  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  plaster,  and  their 
products.  He  had  been  for  three  years  a member 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  held  a good  position 
both  socially  and  as  a man  of  business. 


Drawings  in  Brittany.— At  Mr.  Rogers’s 
establishment,  29,  Maddox-street,  Miss  Eliza 
Turck  exhibits  nearly  forty  drawings  in  water- 
colours, made  in  Brittany,  and  showing  many  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  and  sites  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  Having  been  mostly 
rushed  on  the  spot,  they  show  some  inequality 
of  merit,  but  all  are  entitled  to  commendation 
for  conscientious,  honest  work,  and  we  were  glad 
ld^  ab°Uk  a f°urth  of  them  were  already 


pure  white  rose ; indirectly,  and  witho 
clamorous  intrusion  of  ethical  common-p] 
In  the  meantime,  the  philosophers  a 
men  of  science  will  ever  pursue  Truth,  a 
preachers,  Goodness;  and  this  is  botl 
right  and  their  duty. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  extraoi 
utterances  of  Mr.  Rathbone  from  the  cl 
reported  in  your  columns.  Rossetti,  h( 
depicts  in  his  poems,  “ The  lovo  of  m 
woman,  not  the  love  of  man  for  man. 
this  latter  expression  Mr.  Rathbone  mi 
suppose,  “ The  love  of  man  for  liumani 
the  race.”  Well,  it  is  not  true  that  R 
never  yearns  over  the  race,  never  sii 
though  it  is  certainly  true  that  his  sin; 
not,  as  a rule,  political  or  national.  Bu 
of  Mr.  Swinburne,  whom  Mr.  Rathbone 
probably  condemn  even  more  vehementl 
he  condemns  Rossetti  ? No  poet  ( vide  “ 
before  Sunrise,”  for  only  one  example)  h e 
sung  of  humanity  with  more  exalted  pass 
And  as  to  “ the  love  of  man  for  wc 
being  in  itself  a less  noble  thing  than  th 
of  man  for  the  human  race,  I can  only  sa 
if  Mr.  Rathbone  is  prepared  to  take  1 
dying  embers  of  this  old  theological  dre 
the  impurity  or  unnobility  of  simple  lo’ 
passion  as  such,  I am  prepared,  in  love’s 
and  in  art’s  Dame,  to  meet  him  with  the  fe 
counter-statement  that  “ the  love  of  mi 
woman”  is  at  the  root,  and  is  the  crowD, 
nobleness,  and  purity,  and  beauty  whats 
and  is  the  very  basis  of  all  religion,  an 
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Mai  recompenser  thereof ; being  here,  in  the 
of  suffering,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  the 
ojainless  unsorrowful  death-defying  immu- 
W thing. 

oiFor  me  the  wonder  ceases  not,  but  increases  ; 

M A stern  belief  I'm  holding  as  mine  own, 
i That  only  in  the  bud,  in  broken  pieces, 

Has  lore  of  man  and  tcomnn  yet  been  known  : 

I jltmt  lime  it  is,  when  earthly  passion  ceases, 

I i To  hurl  the  planet  from  its  central  throne.” 

George  Barlow. 


I THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

: — You  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  architects 
f our  well-timed  remarks  as  to  this  com- 
j on.  Such  requirements  in  an  open  com- 
non  of  the  sort  are  really  monstrous.  But 
are  wo  to  do  ? No  architect  of  eminence 
3ot  the  example  of  (publicly  declining  to 
iete.  Several  eminent  architects  will  be 
jio  send  all  the  things  asked  for  or  sug- 
}d,  and  a lot  more  besides.  I will  do  some 
lem  the  credit  of  saying  that  they  will 
their  teeth  occasionally,  and  think  them- 
i ill-used ; and  regret  that  devising  new 
}ds  of  swamping  other  competitors  affords 
no  lasting  consolation.  Many  a one  will, 
natter  of  course,  act  as  though  he  thought 
Severest  way  of  cutting  some  one  else’s 
t was  to  begin  by  cutting  his  own.  The 
ute  is  powerless  ; even  the  Association 
j to  find  the  task  of  dealing  with  comneti- 

00  heavy.  A profession  with  leaders  such 

1 have, — with  so  little  confidence  in  the 
(intentions  of  anybody, — must,  I fear,  go  on 
bad  to  worse,  meritiug  more  and  more  the 

flrnpt  of  the  world. 

■there  was  anyone  among  us  with  influence, 
lie,  and  good  will  enough  to  bring  about  a 
Oil  change  of  temper  and  conduct  about 
etitions,  he  might  earn  for  himself  enviable 
and  the  real  gratitude  of  the  members  of 
p profession.  A. 


iSTBURY  CHURCH,  MACCLESFIELD. 

Being  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
h,  and  having  several  friends  among  the 
;inen  who  are  endeavouring  to  promote  its 
Kation,  I am  in  a position  to  know  what  is 
psed  to  be  done,  and  am  able  to  contra- 
^;he  untrue  statements  and  false  assump- 
4]  of  the  correspondent  who  has  addressed 
i opposition  to  the  contemplated  works. 

3 desirability  of  some  of  the  proposed 
itions  which  your  correspondent  denounces, 
!n  to  difference  of  opinion.  These  I shall 
o into.  My  objection  is  to  the  mis-state- 
■ of  facts  and  the  hazarding  of  wild  con- 
res. 

s removal  of  the  gallery  does  not  involve 
emoval  of  the  screen  in  the  tower-arch, 
screen,  including  the  upper  portion  or 
d screen,  will  be  retained  in  situ,  together 
the  interesting  pews  of  the  seventeenth 
ivy,  which  abut  on  it  on  the  church-side. 

Ie  stone  floor,  of  lozenge-shaped  quarries,  i3 
condemned,”  but  is  to  be  jealously  retained 
iO  be  imitated  for  such  parts  of  the  floor  as 
id  to  be  repaved. 

ate  idea  of  alteration  to  the  piers  of  the 
Files  is  wholly  alien  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
Lilians  of  the  building,  and  your  corro- 
dent must  have  ransacked  his  brains  for 
jjers  of  objection  when  he  conceived  so 
nge  a notion  as  this. 

h e candle-brackets,  which  have  an  interesting 
j'  ry,  are  especially  cared  for,  and  will  not 
1 be  removed  from  their  places  in  carrying 
ohe  repairs. 

no  plinth  of  the  modern  aisle  is  intended  to 
Ivtered,  in  connexion  with  the  new  buttresses. 

1 jterm  “ Geometric,”  as  applied  to  the  tracery 
die  windows  is  a lapsus  pennx  of  the  writer 
i'|ie  pamphlet. 

.me  battlements  of  the  tower  are  to  be  re- 
rfi  because  they  are  dangerous,  and  not 
i wed,  as  is  gratuitously  assumed.  Your  cor- 
’rbndent,  in  his  old  age,  must  have  become 
' short-sighted,  or  he  would  have  seen  that 
ions  of  the  intermediate  pinnacles  remain 
-dl  sides  of  the  tower. 

>.ne  rude  external  staircases  built  against  the 
'Bern  walls  of  the  aisles  are  modern,  of  the 
i of  the  gallery,  to  which  they  were  in- 
.ed  to  give  access.  One  of  these  has  been 
. nany  years  in  a ruinous  condition,  and  dis- 
. , and  with  the  removal  of  the  gallery  neither 
'be  required. 


The  interesting  eighteenth- century  chancel- 
screen  is  intended  to  be  kept  in  its  present 
position ; the  “ presumption  ” of  your  corre- 
spondent is  quite  out  of  place. 

The  “ancientest  feature  in  the  whole  church, 
the  lancet  triplet-window  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,”  is  not  to  be  removed.  The  organ- 
arch  will  be  between  it  and  the  chancel-arch. 

The  chancel  will  not  be  new,  nor  will  the 
brasses  and  monuments  be  swept  away.  The 
small  panels  of  painted  glass  in  the  large  eastern 
window  of  the  modern  north  aisle  will  be  re- 
placed in  another  window.  The  eighteenth- 
century  screens  and  pews  at  the  end  of  this 
aisle  are  intended  to  be  retained,  together  with 
the  high  wainscoting  on  the  north  wall.] 

On  all  these  matters  your  correspondent 
would  have  been  correctly  informed  if  he  had 
but  inquired  of  any  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  had  a share  in  putting  forward  the  scheme 
which  has  aroused  his  opposition. 

Such  false  charges  as  are  here  noticed  can 
only  be  called  wilful  misrepresentations,  for 
nothing  short  of  this  they  can  be  when  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

Ye  RITAS. 


THE  MELBOURNE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION,  1880. 

In  accordance  with  a Commission  issued 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  an  International  Exhibition  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products  of  all  Nations  will  be  opened  at 
Melbourne  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1880. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  buildings 
specially  erected  for  the  purpose  in  Carlton 
Gardens,  centrally  situated  in  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne, and  the  cost  of  erecting  the  buildings, 
and  all  expenses  incidental  to  the  Exhibition, 
will  be  defrayed  out  of  funds  voted  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Victoria.  We  gave  a view  of  the 
design  at  the  close  of  last  year  (see  vol.  xxxvi., 
p.  1305),  and  the  first  stone  of  the  building  has 
just  now  been  laid. 

The  Commissioners  are  inviting  the  British, 
Foreign,  and  Colonial  Governments  to  take  part 
in  the  Exhibition. 

Information  upon  any  question  of  details  can 
be  obtained  [upon  application  to  the  Agent- 
General  for  Victoria,  8,  Victoria  Chambers, 
Westminster. 


THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
the  contents  of  the  museum  have  increased 
considerably,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  opening  to  the  public  by  the  end  of 
April.  The  additions  include  drawings  of  the 
Peabody  Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  presented  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  H.  A.  Darbishire,  and  a 
number  of  designs  for  cottages,  villas,  &c.,  by 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  given  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lascelles.  The  collection  of  sanitary  appli- 
ances how  includes  Messrs.  Verity’s  new 
ventilators,  as  fixed  in  the  Reform  Club,  to 
work  which  water  is  used  as  a motive  power  by 
means  of  a small  jet  direct  from  the  fire-maiu. 
One  of  Benham’s  ventilating  globe  lights  has 
been  fixed  up  in  the  museum,  with  section  of 
joists,  floor  and  ceiling  showing  every  detail  of 
the  construction.  Specimens  of  many  other 
means  of  ventilation  aro  also  to  be  seen,  in- 
cluding the  several  patent  contrivances  by  Messrs. 
Tonks  & Son,  of  Birmingham.  The  library  now 
consists  of  upwards  of  400  volumes,  exclusive 
of  pamphlets.  Pending  the  opening  of  the 
museum  to  the  public,  tickets  of  admission  may 
be  had  ou  written  application  to  the  curator, 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  University  College,  Gower- 
street. 


New  Fruit  and  Flower  Market  for 

London. — The  Markets  Committee  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  have  drawn  up  a report 
recommending  the  construction  of  a new  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  flower  market  for  the  City,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  30,0001.  The  City  Architect 
had  prepared  plans  and  a model,  estimating  the 
cost  at56,000i.,  but  the  committee  thought  that 
a design  of  less  expensive  character  would  meet 
all  the  requirements.  The  site  extends  from 
Charterhouse-street  to  Snow-hill,  and  from 
Farringdon-road  to  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  line.  All  the  excavations  have  been 
made,  so  that  the  basement  can  be  at  once 
proceeded  with.  The  report  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Court. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  twelfth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this 
Institution  was  held  at  the  Offices,  27,  Farring- 
don-sireet,  on  February  25,  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider, 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  were  also  pre- 
sent Mr.  George  Plucknett,  Mr.  Thomas  Robin- 
eon,  Mr.  E.  Graystone,  Mr.  E.  Brooks,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Robson,  &c. 

The  Report  showed  an  income  for  the  past  year  of 
2971.  1 7s.  lid.,  and  included  some  liberal  donations  from 
the  President,  the  Builders’  8ocioty,  Mr.  E.  S.  Rider,  Mr. 
Charles  Kynoch,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence. 

One  additional  pensioner,  Mrs.  Hannah  Wade,  had  been 
elected,  and  a second  presentation  to  the  Orphan  Working 
School  had  been  purchased,  Ethel  Mary  Jeffreys  having 
been  elected  to  enjoy  the  benefits  afforded  by  this  excellent 
school.  During  the  year  the  pensions  had  been  increased 
to  25 1.  per  annum  to  men,  and  to  2 '/.  to  widows,  and  the 
Report  couc’uded  by  expressing  the  hone  that  more  of  tho 
Builders’  Clerks  would  become  subscribers. 

Mr.  Rider,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  after 
referring  to  the  lamented  death  ot  Mr.  B.  Col’s,  one  of  the 
trustees,  and  to  the  severe  illness  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Cook,  one 
of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Institution,  said  that  the 
year  1878  had  certainly  been  a wretched  one.  Strikes, 
war,  badness  of  trade,  and  other  calamities  had  characte- 
rised it,  yet  amidst  it  all  he  was  happy  to  say  that  the 
Institution  had  held  its  own,  and  good  work  had  been 
done.  They  had  elected  an  additional  pensioner,  and  had 
purchased  another  presentation  to  the  Orphan  Working 
School.  Looking  to  the  balance-sheet,  he  observed  that  while 
the  income  of  1877  was  292/.  7s.  10d.,  that  for  1878  was 
297  17s.  lid.,  showing  a balance  in  favour  of  tho  latter 
year.  Again,  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  rules,  by 
which  tho  pensions  had  been  increased,  and  ho  might 
observe,  with  regard  to  tho  lntter  point,  that  the  news  had 
been  received  without  any  grumbling  on  tho  part  of  the 
pensioners.  He  certainly  desired  to  see  a greater  number 
of  builders’  clerks  on  the  list  than  was  the  case  ; and  it 
had  occurred  to  him  that  if  a dinner  were  held,  which  he 
hoped  would  bring  together  a good  number  of  clerics,  aud 
if  they  could  get  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Plucknett,  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  fonder,  to  como  and  encourage  them, 
ho  thought  it  might  bo  a means  of  benefiting  the  Institu- 
tion. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  meetiug  was  then  attended 
to,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Plucknett,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman, 
aud  the  proceedings  closed. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

TRUSTEES  OF  starling’s  CHARITY  V.  METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burciiell  on  Monday 
presided  over  a special  jury  at  the  Middlesex 
Sheriffs’  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  “ Trustees  of 
Sir  G.  Starling’s  Charity  v.  The  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company,”  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
some  land  in  tho  Minories  required  by  the 
company. 

On  one  side  the  value  of  the  property  was  put  at  4,1001. 
and  upwards,  and  it  was  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the 
city  improvements  during  the  last  seven  years  property  in 
the  Minories  had  increased  inva  uo  50  per  cent. 

On  the  part  of  the  company  the  value  was  estimated  at 
2,6u0/.,  and  tho  great  increase  in  value  was  denied.  As  the 
notice  to  treat  was  given  in  1877,  it  was  maintained  that  the 
intended  widening  of  Eastcheap  should  not  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  jury,  who  had  taken  a personal  view  of  tho  locality, 
assessed  the  compensation  at  3,656/. 


IMPORTANT  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

LYSAGHT  V.  PEARSON. 

This  action  was  brought  to  reeover  240 1.,  the 
price  of  a corrugated  iron  roof,  made  and 
erected  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant. 

The  facts  of  the  easo  wero  that  tho  defendant  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  plaintiff  for  tho  suppjy  ot  two 
corrugated  iron  roofs  in  January,  1877,  and  alter  some 
correspondence  it  was  agreed  that  the  plaintiff  should 
supply  and  erect  them  f r .i20/.  The  plaintiff  supplied  and 
erected  tho  larger  of  the  two  roofs  required,  but  relused  to 
supply  the  second  and  smaller  roof  until  the  price  of  the 
larger  one  had  been  paid  to  him.  The  defendant  refused 
to  pay  the  price  of  either  roof  until  tho  whole  ot  the  work 
contracted  for  had  been  completed  and  gave  the  plaintiff 
notice  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  tho  second  root.  On 
the  plaintiff  still  neglecting  to  proceed  with  it,  the  defendant 
employed  another  person  to  supply  and  erect  it.  I he 

plaintiff  then  brought  this  action. 

The  defence  set  up  by  the  defendant  was  that,  the  con- 
tract being  entire  and  indivisible,  the  completion  of  the 
whole  work  was  a condition  precedent  to  the  p aiutiff’s 
right  to  sue  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  price  of  it ; 
aud  he  further  ulleged  that  the  larger  roof  was  deficient 
and  not  according  to  contract,  and  made  a counter-claim 
for  damages  for  loss  of  profit  occasioned  by  the  delay  iu 
completing  the  second  roof. 

At  the  trial,  at  the  Bristol  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,  a verdict  was  taken  by  consent  for  the  plaintiff 
for  320/. , subject  to  a deduction  of  the  amount  of  the  fair 
value  of  the  small  roof,  the  expense  occasioned  by  the 
deficiency  (if  any)  of  the  large  roof,  and  the  damage  (it 
any)  occasioned  by  the  delay  in  completing  the  small  root, 
these  sums  to  be  ascertained  by  a reference  to  arbitration  : 
and  the  learned  Judge  decided,  as  a matter  of  law,  that 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  the  320/.,  subject  to 
tho  deductions  above  mentioned.  The  defendant  appealed 
from  that  judgment,  and  the  case  came  before  Lords 
Justices  Brett,  Cotton,  and  Thesiger  on  the  1st  inst. 

Their  Lordships  held  that  as  the  contract  was  entire, 
the  plaintiff  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  sue  u tno 
defendant  had  done  nothiug  to  alter  tho  position  ot  the 
plaintiff,  for  the  plaintiff  had  throughout  been  in  the 
wrou«  and  was  not  ready  and  williug  to  perform  Ins  part 
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of  the  contract.  But  the  defendant  had  taken  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  and  completed  the  second  roof.  He 
had  not  merely  taken  possession  of  the  property ; if  he 
had  only  done  that,  he  would  not  have  been  liable  ; but  he 
had  completed  the  second  roof,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  plaintiff  to  complete  it.  The  plaintiff  was,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  sue  on  a quantum  meruit,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  below  must  be  affirmed. 


THE  LAW  AS  TO  TRADE  UNIONS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

An  important  judgment  was  given  on  the 
22nd  nit.  in  the  second  division  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  Edinburgh,  affecting  the  proceedings  of 
employers  and  employes. 

It  appeared  that  during  a lock-out  or  strike,  a 
glass-cutter  in  Glasgow,  a member  of  the  Bir- 
mingham United  Glass  Cutters’  Association,  was 
mulct  in  50i.  damages  in  the  Glasgow  Sheriff 
Court,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a member  of 
an  unlawful  combination,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  “ inducing  ” or  “ seducing  ” workmen  to 
break  their  contract  with  Messrs.  Cowper  & 
Sons,  glass  manufacturers,  Glasgow,  whose  old 
hands  were  at  the  time  locked  out. 

On  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session,  the  work- 
man has  obtained  a reversal  of  the  judgment 
of  the  inferior  court;  Lord  Ormidale  and 
Lord  Gifford  deciding  in  favour  of  the  appel- 
lant, on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  his  seducing  or  intimidating, 
and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  sustaining  the 
Sheriff's  decision,  his  opinion,  as  he  said, 
being  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  their 
lordships.  The  majority  held  that  just  as  the 
masters  paid  the  strangers’  expenses  to  come  to 
Glasgow,  it  was  just  as  lawful  for  the  workmen 
to  pay  their  expenses  home  again,  so  that  prior 
to  this  they  had  not  by  violence  or  threats  of 
violence,  molestation  or  obstruction,  done  any- 
thing calculated  to  force  the  new  men  to 
break  their  contract,  or  prevent  them  enjoying 
free  market  for  their  labour.  According  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  an  act  which  it  was  lawful  for 
one  person  to  do  did  not  become  unlawful  where 
one  or  more  persons  combined  to  do  it.  Messrs. 
Cowper  & Sons  were  found  liable  in  the  expenses 
of  both  courts. 


RUINOUS  HOUSES  UNDER  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  Marlborough-street,  Mr.  Napier,  on  the  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  applied  to  Mr.  Mansfield 
under  the  Building  Act,  18  and  19  Vic.,  cap.  122,  section  80, 
for  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  inmates  of  the  houses 
17,  King-street,  and  7\,  Cross-street,  those  houses  having 
been  certified  by  Mr.  Kerr,  the  district  surveyor,  to  be  in  a 
daugerous  state.  Orders  had  been  made  at  that  court, 
but  had  not  been  carried  out.  Although  the  appli- 
cation was  an  ex  parte  one  under  the  Act,  yet,  out  of 
courtesy  to  Mr.Banister  Fletcher,  notice  had  been  given  to 
him  that  an  application  vras  to  be  made  so  far  as  regarded  17, 
King-street.  Mr.  Kerr  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
house  was  in  a most  dilapidated  state,  and  might  fall  at 
any  moment,  and  also  that  the  order  of  the  Court  had  not 
been  obeyed.  A person  askedfor  an  adjournment  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Fletcher.  Mr.  Mansfield  said  that,  after  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  surveyor,  he  should  make  an  order. 


THE  SOUTH  SHIELDS  CORPORATION 
NEW  STABLES. 

The  new  stables  erected  by  the  Corporation 
of  South  Shields  in  Yictoria-road  were  formally 
opened  on  the  18tli  ult.  The  stables  are 
approached  by  a large  gateway,  having  on 
either  side  houses  for  the  horse-keeper  and  fore- 
man. They  are  built  upon  an  eligible  site,  a 
large  portion  of  which  will  be  utilised  as  a stone- 
yard.  Extending  nearly  the  whole  length  east 
and  west  is  a covered  shed  for  carts  and  street- 
cleaning implements.  This  shed  is  150  ft.  long, 
and  provides  ample  accommodation  for  the  carts 
and  implements.  The  stables  are  90  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  have  standing-room  for  twenty-six  horses, 
and  two  large  boxes.  The  horses  stand  back  to 
back,  and  the  heel-posts  of  the  stables  are  con- 
trived as  iron  columns,  to  carry  the  granary 
floor  above.  There  is  a window  which  opens 
over  every  horse’s  head,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary air-passages  through  the  walls,  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  between  the  two  rows 
of  horses,  are  shafts  carried  up  through  the 
granary  to  the  roof,  and  terminating  outside 
with  Howard’s  patent  revolving  foul-air  ex- 
tractors. At  the  east  end  of  the  stables  is  an 
engine-room.  From  the  engine  belts  are  carried 
up  to  the  granary,  and  these  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  machinery  for  crushing  oats  and  corn,  chop- 
ping hay,  and  hoisting  horses’  food  to  the 
granary.  A covered  lobby-entrance  contains 
the  boiling  or  mash  furnace-pots,  and  there  are 
also  a blacksmith’s  or  farrier’s  shop,  with  two 


forges,  a large  Cartwright’s  shop,  with  broad 
folding  doors,  and  a hospital  for  sick  horses. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  a buttressed  brick  wall,  and  on  the 
fourth  side  by  another  extensive  cart-shed,  back 
to  back  with  the  one  above  mentioned,  and  under 
the  same  roof.  There  are  likewise  a store-room 
and  office,  and  a covered  shed  for  the  Corpora- 
tion workmen.  The  space  within  the  walls  is 
an  acre  and  a half,  and  paved  surfaces  are  pro- 
vided for  all  working  purposes.  Water  and  gas 
are  laid  [on  throughout,  and  hydrants  are  pro- 
vided in  case  of  fire. 

The  buildings  were  designed  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Hall,  borough  surveyor,  assisted  by  Mr.  R. 
Greaves,  and  Mr.  0.  Cobham  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
D.  Kennedy  & Son,  of  Jarrow,  at  4,000£. 


WATER  PIPES  IN  FROST. 

Sir, — About  five  years  since  you  inserted  a 
letter  from  me  suggesting  what  I still  think 
would  afford  a remedy  against  the  bursting  of 
pipes  by  freezing.  If  the  pipes  were  squeezed 
to  a slightly  elliptical  form  before  fixing,  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  the  freezing  mass  inside  would 
gain  room  by  restoring  the  circular  shape,  and 
even  if  the  lead  is  not  sufficiently  elastic  to 
revert  to  the  elliptic  form  after  a thaw,  it  would 
still  take  a series  of  frosts  before  the  unyielding 
circular  form  is  attained.  Objection  was  made 
that  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse  having  to 
contract  against  the  expansion  of  solid  ice,  the 
elliptic  form  would  be  impracticable,  but  if  the 
opinions  of  your  recent  correspondents  and 
myself  are  correct,  the  objection  would  fail. 
Supposing  the  other  view  to  be  correct,  it  would 
be  easy  to  find,  though  not  so  economically,  a 
suitable  section  for  a pipe  that  would  yield 
readily  to  the  uncompromising  equal  expansion 
of  a solid  mass.  Perhaps  the  simplest  form 
would  be  a corrugated  circle,  or  a more  con- 
venient shape  for  fixing  to  wall  would  approach 
a D shape,  the  flat  side  being  made  slightly 
concave.  F.  H.  McLauchlan. 


“ FROST  AND  MORTAR.” 

Sir, — With  regard  to  the  position  of  contrac- 
tors and  their  liabilities  respecting  the  above 
matter,  permit  me  to  submit  the  following 
remarks : — 

In  the  first  place,  I presume  that  your  corre- 
spondent “ Contractor  ” is  now  engaged  in  per- 
forming his  part  of  a contract,  — hence  his 
query.  I must  also  suppose  that  his  contract  is 
as  stringent  as  contracts  usually  are, — namely, 
that  he  has  agreed  with  the  other  party  to  his 
contract  to  do,  make,  form,  complete,  and  de- 
liver to  the  other  party  whatsoever  on  his  part, 
with  the  materials,  and  subject  in  every  respect 
to  all  the  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  specification  and  drawings,  for  a 
certain  consideration,  say  the  amount  of  his 
tender.  There  is,  doubtless,  a condition  in  his 
contract  that  on  the  certified  completion  of  the 
works  by  the  engineer  or  architect,  the  con- 
tractor shall,  or  within  a stipulated  time  after, 
receive  his  retention-moneys. 

Now,  sir,  you  will  observe  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  “ Contractor  ” having  a certificate  of 
similar  import  as  the  one  described,  because  it 
is  a condition  precedent  to  his  being  entitled  to 
receive  the  balance  of  the  consideration  for  his 
contract.  Again,  the  law  presumes  that  he  has 
exercised  sufficient  diligence  in  the  preparation 
of  his  estimate,  thereby  providing  ample  means 
in  his  estimate  to  meet  all  contingencies  that  he 
might  come  in  contact  with,  other  than  devia- 
tions of  great  magnitude  from  the  original  con- 
tract. “ Contractor”  will  also  perceive  that  he 
will  have  to  make  good,  at  his  own  expense,  all 
damages  that  might  have  been  caused  by  frost 
or  other  sources  other  than  by  the  act  of  his 
employer,  to  ensure  his  eligibility  in  being  enti- 
tled to  the  necessary  certificate. 

In  conclusion  I may  say  that  his  liability 
depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  construction 
of  his  contract.  G.  W.  France. 


Water  Pipes.  — At  a meeting  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  24th  ult.,  com- 
munications were  submitted  on  a “ Method  of 
adjusting  the  sizes  of  branching  water-pipes,” 
by  Mr.  John  Sang,  C.E.,  Kirkcaldy,  and  on  a 
“ Cause  of  the  bursting  of  water  mains,  and  the 
cure  of  it,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Sang. 


SPECIAL  WORKS  AND  BUILDERS’ 
. CONTRACTS. 

Sir, — It  would  be  desirable  if  every  arch 
would  adopt  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
Florence,  the  president,  at  the  meeting  of 
Architectural  Association  of  the  14th  ult.,  ac 
ported  in  the  Builder  of  the  1st  inst.,  to  exc 
certain  branches  of  the  work  from  the  cont 
Its  advantages  are  so  importantto  everybody, 
no  architect  ought  to  act  otherwise.  Thoug 
Mr.  Florence  justly  remarks,  it  might  give 
more  work,  he  is  certain  to  benefit  his  c 
to  a large  extent,  who  would  get  his  work 
cheaper  and  better, — cheaper,  as  the  addit 
profit  put  on  by  the  contractor  when  a speoi 
is  provided  for  is  saved,  besides  the  black 
levied  by  him  for  the  payments  he  ms 
although  he  rarely  does  so  before  he  reci 
them  from  the  client,  and  which  the  speci 
has  to  include  in  his  amount,  as  well  as  the 
he  runs  in  not  being  paid  at  all,  the  majori 
builders  being  very  fond  of  payingin  bills,  u 
would  certainly  be  avoided  if  the  client 
direct ; better,  as  every  specialist  takes  his  i 
to  heart,  and  must  satisfy  the  architect,  to  v 
he  has  to  look  for  future  work,  and  therefor 
client  gets  superior  work  at  a lower  rate, 
builder  uaturally  goes  to  the  cheapest  ma 
sacrificing  art  to  interest.  I believe  ,1 
advantages  are  great,  and  we  poor  specif 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Florence  for  he 
mentioned  them,  and  this  course  ought  ,,t 
adopted,  as  it  is  in  France,  to  the  intorei 
client  and  satisfaction  of  architect. 

Speciali 


APPRENTICESHIP. 

Sir, — I am  apprenticed  as  a builder’s  c 
before  my  time  has  expired,  my  employi 
compelled  to  compound  with  his  creditor! 
offers  20s.  in  the  pound,  which  offer  is  acce 
and  he  is  allowed  two  years  in  which  to 
In  the  meantime  he  decides  to  relinquial 
building  trade  and  carry  on  that  of  an  arcl 
and  surveyor.  Being  bound  as  a “ Bui 
clerk,”  should  I be  compelled  to  complet 
apprenticeship,  or  are  the  indentures  cam 
by  these  proceedings  ? H.  0.1 


STATUES. 

William  Harvey. — The  models  by  the  ( 
artists  who  were  invited  to  furnish  desigi 
the  statue  of  Harvey,  the  physiologist,  wh 
to  be  erected  at  Folkestone,  his  native  ) 
are,  by  permission  of  the  Lords  of  thei 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  now  r 
exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museun 
will  remain  on  view  until  March  29th,  l 
ten  a.m.  to  four  p.m.  daily. 

Captain  Cook. — The  statue  of  Captainil 
which  has  been  erected  in  the  Hyde  ;! 
Sydney,  was  unveiled  on  the  25th  ult.,  t,j 
Governor,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  The  d 
is  by  Mr.  Woolner,  and  was  the  subject  of: 
remarks  in  last  year’s  volume  of  the  R 
(p.  717),  on  the  occasion  of  its  temporary! 
tion  in  Pall-mall. 


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS,  it 
Manchester  Water  Supply. — In  the  Hoi 
Commons,  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  ManchesteJ, 
poration  Water  Bill  was  read  a second  ! 
and  ordered  to  be  referred  to  a select  comnn 
Thames  River  Floods. — In  the  House  of  ■ 
mons,  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  Thames  River,: 
vention  of  Floods)  Bill,  was,  on  the  mot 
Sir  J.  McGarel-Hogg,  read  a second  timi 
referred  to  a select  hybrid  committee.  G 
Ancient  Monuments. — On  the  House  i|| 
into  committee,  on  the  28th  ult.,  on  the  A I' 
Monuments  Bill,  Earl  Percy  moved  thai 
gress  be  reported.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  an::' 
Beresford-Hope  were  desirous  of  the  m 
being  allowed  to  proceed.  The  House1 
divided,  when  the  motion  to  report  pr  : 
was  negatived  by  fifty-four  to  thirty-eigh: 1 
motion  for  adjournment  was  withdrawn' 
the  Bill  was  read  a third  time  and  passe- 
is  stated  that  Earl  Percy  proposes  to  st  '■ 
further  progress  of  the  Ancient  Monc^ 
Bill  on  Monday  next  by  moving  that  tl:  ‘ 
sideration  of  the  amendments  made  in  ‘ 
mittee  be  postponed  for  six  months.  [Tl  j 
as  amended  in  committee,  confides  the  d 1 
seeing  after  the  preservation  of  ancient  * 
ments  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Muso  . 
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IIISSRS.  MERRYWEATHER  AND  SON’S 
I NEW  FACTORY,  AT  GREENWICH. 

. iese  works  are  being  modernised,  and 
■ ral  new  buildings  are  being  erected  : when 
bed,  there  will  be  room  for  upwards  of 
i jO  workmen.  The  smithy  is  already  com- 
ad : it  has  fourteen  fires  and  a steam- 
,imer.  Labour-saving  machinery  is  being 
ely  adopted.  Messrs.  Smith  & Coventry, 
jjr  & Co.,  and  Shepherd,  Hill,  & Co.  have  each 
lira  in  hand  for  such  appliances  for  these 

w 

'Jaese  premises  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Merry- 
.•xther,  about  two  years  since,  for  the  manu- 
ure  of  tramway  engines,  and  already  up- 
ids  of  ninety  such  engines  have  been  turned 
uj  Rails  upon  which  to  test  these  engines  are 
i;g  laid  down,  and  there  is  a creek  to  the 
jnes  upon  which  the  steam  fire-engines  can 
Rested. 

t r.  Jerrard,  of  Lewisham,  is  the  builder, 
dTabberer,  the  architect. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 
Huddersfield. — The  masons  in  the  employ  of 
[ Huddersfield  Corporation  struck  work  on  the 
lla  ult.  against  an  attempt  to  increase  their 

I king-hours  from  8 to  8£  hours.  In  conso- 
les, the  building  of  the  new  Town-hall  and 
covered  market  is  suspended. 
mgor. — After  a month’s  strike,  the  majority 
he  bricklayers  and  carpenters  employed  iu 
II building  trade  at  Bangor  resumed  work  on 
*j24th  ult.  upon  the  employers’  terms, — an 
insion  of  hours. 

weenock. — The  Greenock  operative  masons 
S resolved  to  submit  to  a reduction  of  id. 
hour  on  their  wages,  and  consequently  the 
Jatened  strike  will  be  averted.  The  men 
meeting  have,  however,  denounced  the 
p of  the  masters  as  a “ piece  of  tyranny,” 
Bmuch  as  they  had  had  three  reductions  since 
c'ember,  since  which  time  they  had  had  only 
Bit  a fortnight’s  work  in  consequence  of  the 

Jie  Brichnahing  Trade. — On  Monday  a meet- 
of  the  master  brickmakers  of  the  London 

Iirban  district  was  held  at  the  Cannon- 
3t  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
pes  question  in  their  trade  and  to  decide  on 
3 (reduction  to  be  made  in  wages  during  the 
lung  season.  A motion  that  the  reduction 
d id  bo  6d.  per  1,000  for  moulding  was  unani- 
B'sly  agreed  to.  The  following  were  elected 
it  committee  to  draw  up  a scheme  for  the 

Iiation  of  a Brickmasters’  Central  Associa* 
: — Messrs.  Warburton,  Richardson,  Lee, 
(ick,  Rhodes,  Featherby,  Lout,  Harris, 
I'ht,  Burchett,  Collis,  Colson,  and  Nichola. 
moderation  of  Trade  Unions. — At  a meeting  of 
liBirmingham  Trades  Council  on  the  1st  inst. 
Ilsolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  establish- 
[>la  federation  of  trade  unions.  It  was  stated 
w;  the  trades  councils  of  Derby,  Leicester, 
Ptol,  Walsall,  Wednesbury,  and  Wolverhamp- 
were  willing  to  join  the  Birmingham  Trades 
ucil  iu  forming  the  federation,  and  that  the 
mbers  of  these  unions  represented  ninety 
i lies  aud  about  15,000  workmen. 
funder  land. — At  a general  meeting  of  the 
iie-paiuters  of  Sunderland,  it  has  been  unaui- 
5 ‘sly  resolved  to  accept  no  reduction  on  the 
l.iient  rate  of  wages,  7|d.  per  hour. 
riorfar. — The  master  joiners  of  Forfar  have 
heed  the  wages  paid  to  their  men  ^d.  per 
. ir. 

\Hnfermline. — The  Dunfermline  masons  have 
Hved  notice  that  their  wages  will  be  reduced 
id.  per  hour. 

ifewcastle-on-Tyne. — The  joiners’  strike  here 
' t continues.  This  is  the  twenty-fifth  week 
nits  duration.  Before  the  strike  the  men 
e being  paid  SJd.  per  hour,  and  the  masters, 
Qg  to  the  slackness  of  trade,  [proposed  to 
ice  the  rate  of  payment  to  7£d. 
rl'itni/nes. — The  threatened  strike  of  masons 
yunifries  has  been  averted.  On  the  28th  ulc. 
meeting  of  representatives  of  masters  and  men 
I held,  when  a compromise  took  place.  The 
■i  agreed  to  the  reduction  to  7d.  per  hour  pro- 
id  no  further  reduction  took  place  for  twelve 
.iths,  and  the  masters  promised  this. 
Edinburgh.— The  Scotsman  understands  that 
amber  of  the  master  builders  in  Edinburgh 
j6  Sijen  the  masons  in  their  employment 
lice  of  a reduction  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  Id. 
hour  the  same  to  come  into  operation  on  and 
f Saturday,  the  8th.  This  will  bring  the  rate 


of  remuneration  per  hour  down  to  6d.,  being  3d. 
per  hour  or  12s.  9d.  a week  less  than  the  standard 
rate  of  wage  paid  to  masons  prior  to  May  last. 


>11101)115  HfCftfaft. 

Elementanj  Text-boolc  of  Physics.  By  J.  D. 

Eveeett,  M.A.  Blackie  & Son. 

Tins  is  a text-book  for  elementary  classes,  and 
presents  those  portions  of  theoretical  physics 
which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  most 
essential  as  a foundation  for  subsequent  studies. 

Dynamics,  hydrostatics,  heat,  light,  sound, 
aad  electricity  are  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
author, — Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast, — treats  in  this  little 
book : of  course,  therefore,  briefly  on  each. 

In  England  we  usually  speak  of  pounds  weight 
and  of  feet  measures,  and  therefore  of  foot- 
pounds as  units  of  force,  but  the  author  puts 
weights  into  grammes  and  measures  of  length 
into  centimetres,  and  makes  the  unit  of  force 
that  which,  acting  for  one  second  of  time  upon 
a mass  of  one  gramme,  produces  a velocity  of  one 
centimetre  per  second,  and  this  is  called  the 
dyne ; and  the  unit  of  work  which  the  author 
adopts  is  the  force  of  one  dyne  working  through 
the  distance  of  one  centimetre,  and  this  is 
called  the  erg. 

It  may  be  very  well  to  adopt  these  values  as 
units,  for,  taking  weights  and  measures  univer- 
sally, there  are  certain  conveniences  in  using 
them,  a gramme  being  the  weight  of  a cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water,  but  it  would  have 
been  very  proper,  we  think,  if  the  author  had  set 
forth, — as  writers  of  more  important  works  on 
physics  have  thought  it  proper  to  do, — the  rela- 
tions which  subsist  between  the  method  adopted 
by  the  English  nation  and  that  which  he  prefers 
to  teach. 


HUscrllraitst. 

Union  Bank  Buildings,  Glasgow. — The 

alterations  and  additions  which  have  been  in 
progress  for  several  months  at  the  head  office  of 
the  Union  Bank  in  Ingram-street,  Glasgow, 
have  now  been  completed,  and  on  the  24th  ult , 
the  new  portion  was  opened  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  The  old  front  has  been  entirely 
demolished,  and  a new  one  substituted,  which 
gives  46  ft.  additional  frontage,  making  in  all 
105  ft.,  while  the  building  extends  backwards  a 
distance  of  132  ft.  The  style  adopted  by  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Burnet,  is  Italian,  freely  treated.  The 
basement  of  the  building  is  of  polished  Peter- 
head granite,  while  a range  of  sixteen  granite 
pilasters  of  the  Doric  order,  relieve  the 
masonry  of  tho  second  story.  Ornamented  trusses 
rise  between  these,  and  form  the  basis  of 
pedestals  on  which  are  placed  a series  of  sculp- 
tured figures.  On  the  third  story  is  a range 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  all  in  polished  granite  of 
the  same  character,  the  entablature,  which  is  of 
rich  design,  being  surmounted  by  a balustrade 
in  harmony  with  the  general  architecture  of 
the  facade. 

Birmingham  Wire  and  Metal  Gauge. — 

Tho  annual  report  of  the  council  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Chamber  of  Commerce  says  : — “ Your 
council  have  had  under  consideration  the  great 
inconvenience  and  uncertainty  arising  from  the 
existence  of  a number  of  varying  wire  and 
metal  gauges,  and  have  been  in  communication 
with  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  and  other  autho- 
rities. They  find  the  subject  surrounded  with 
great  difficulties,  but  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  an  authorised  and  uniform  standard  gauge 
should,  if  possible,  be  constructed  and  based 
upon  some  definite  principle,  such  as  the 
decimal  divisions  of  an  inch.  In  process  of 
time  such  a gauge  might  be  universally  adopted, 
and  your  council  invite  the  co-operation  of  any 
members  of  the  Chamber  possessing  a special 
knowledge  of  the  subject.” 

Public  Works  in  Ireland. — There  ha3  been 
issued  an  account  of  receipts  and  payments  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  (Ireland)  on 
account  of  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  for 
the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1878.  The 
number  of  loans  made  during  the  year  was  275, 
and  their  amount  4,878?. ; the  total  number  of 
loans  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  being  1,078, 
and  the  amount  advanced  19,352?.  The  repay- 
ments to  the  end  of  last  year  amounted  to 
10,776?.  3s.  6d. 


British.  Archaeological  Association. — A 

the  fifth  meeting  of  the  session,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Council  had  resolved  to  undertake  some 
excavations  at  Castor,  Northants,  on  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Roman  Station/  Durobrivm, 
with  a view  to  recommencing  the  work  of  explo- 
ration left  by  Mr.  Artis  fully  fifty  years  ago. 
A sum  of  money  had  been  collected,  and  a local 
committee  was  in  course  of  formation  in  aid  of 
this  object.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  exhibited  frag- 
ments of  two  Roman  tesselated  pavements 
which  have  been  recently  met  with  in  London 
in  course  of  building  works.  One  was  from 
Billiter-square,  and  the  other  from  the  south 
side  of  Cheapside.  The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  G. 
Patrick,  who  entered  into  the  history  of  Bur- 
leigh House  with  great  minuteness,  illustrating 
his  subject  with  many  plans  and  views,  including 
some  of  old  date,  as  well  as  copies  of  Thorp’s  plan. 
The  question  of  Thorp  having  been  the  archi- 
tect was  discussed,  and  the  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  this,  although  there  is  evidence  that  Gresham 
brought  materials  for  the  work  from  Flanders, 
and  that  Gresham’s  architect  directed  this  part 
of  the  work.  The  dates  1577,  1585,  and  the 
latest,  1587,  occur  on  the  building,  and  thus 
disprove  the  belief  that  the  house  was  not 
| erected  for  Lord  Burleigh,  but  for  the  Earl  of 
Exeter,  his  son.  There  are  historical  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  an  earlier  house,  and  traces 
still  exist.  A resolution  was  passed  to  urge  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Newcastle  in  favour 
of  their  preserving  the  Carliol  Tower,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  fortifications  of 
that  town,  and  which  is  threatened,  as  we  have 
already  said,  with  destruction. 

Archaeology  and  the  Universities. — A 
memorial  to  the  University  Commissioners  is 
being  circulated  for  signature,  praying  them  to 
make  provision  for  the  establishment  of  au 
English  school  of  archaeology  abroad,  such  as 
the  Governments  of  France  and  Germany 
maintain  at  Rome  and  Athens.  The  memorial 
suggests  that  by  joint  action  of  the  two 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a fund 
should  be  provided  for  the  establishment  of  one 
or  more  studentships  of  300?.  per  annum,  tenable 
for  three  years,  on  condition  of  residence  for 
nine  months  in  each  year  in  Italy,  Greece,  or 
Turkey,  and  of  sending  periodical  reports  of 
work  done  or  researches  made. 

Engineering  at  University  College, 
London. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  go- 
vernors of  University  College,  held  on  the  26th 
ult.,  much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
completion  of  the  Technical  Laboratory  for 
Engineering,  which  has  long  been  a desideratum 
in  the  college,  and  which  was  visited  by  several 
of  the  governors,  who  were  received  by  Pro- 
fessor Kennedy.  The  laboratory  is  furnished 
with  a testing-machine  of  great  power,  in 
addition  to  various  other  appliauces  for  teaching 
the  engineering  students  the  practical  application 
of  much  that  they  learn  in  the  lecture-room.  On 
the'motion  of  the  Rev.  H.  Solly,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  Chisholm  Gooden,  the  following  resolution  was 
put  and  carried  unanimously : — “ That  the 
governors  desire  to  express  their  gratification 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  engineering  labora- 
tory for  the  use  of  students  at  this  college ; 
and  they  trust  it  will  be  extensively  useful 
both  to  the  students  and  in  furtherance  of 
engineering  science  generally,  by  affording 
eminent  members  of  the  profession  opportu- 
nities for  important  experiments  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Professor  Kennedy.” 

Dwelling-houses  : their  Sanitary  Con- 
struction and  Arrangements. — This  is  the 
title  of  a course  of  six  Cantor  lectures  now  being 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  by  Professor  Corfield.  The  first  lecture 
was  on  situation  and  structure  ; the  second  on 
ventilation,  warming,  and  lighting;  and  the  third, 
delivered  on  Monday  evening  last,  was  princi- 
pally devoted  to  the  subject  of  water  supply. 
The  lecturer  said  that  the  system  of  constant 
service,  which  is  now  gradually  being  adopted, 
is  pi'efei’able  in  every  way  to  that  of  intei-- 
mittent  service.  But  it  is  necessary  to  have 
duplicate  reservoirs  in  order  that  the  water  may 
not  be  supplied  intermittently  while  the  l-eser- 
voirs  are  being  cleaned  out,  as  serious  results 
may  ensue,  as  was  the  case  at  Croydon.  With 
the  intermittent  service,  galvanised  iron  cisteims, 
or,  for  cottages  and  basement  floors,  the  new 
stoneware  cisterns  are  the  best,  and  iu  evei'y 
case  tho  waste  or  ovei’fiow  pipe  should  discharge 
in  the  open  air.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by 
specimens  from  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene 
at  University  College. 
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Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — At  the 

last  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Mr.  M.  E.  Yeatman,  M.A.,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  on  “The  Design  and  Construc- 
tion of  Sewers”  was  communicated  by  Mr. 
Graham  Smith,  past  president.  In  opening  his 
subject,  ho  remarked  that  sewers  should  not 
only  be  constructed  in  a manner  to  carry  with 
despatch  to  the  outfall  the  sewage  which  might 
find  its  way  into  them,  but  they  should  likewise 
be  built  in  such  a manner  that  no  portion  of  the 
sewage  should  percolate  through  them  into  the 
surrounding  earth.  He  quoted  the  general 
Board  of  Health  returns  to  show  that  zymotic 
diseases  largely  exist,  and  are  much  due  to 
improperly-constructed  sewers  and  imperfect 
drainage  arrangements.  The  question  of  the 
proper  forms  of  sewers  to  be  adopted  under 
various  circumstances  was  dealt  with  at  some 
length,  and  the  author  advocated  the  circular 
section  when  a large  and  constant  flow  could 
be  depended  upon,  and  the  egg-shaped  sewer 
when  a variable  flow  had  to  bo  accommodated, 
as  the  smallness  of  the  invert  increases  the 
scouring  action  of  a small  quantity  of  sewage, 
whilst  the  increased  size  of  the  upper  portion 
provides  for  any  augmentation  of  flow. 

Northampton  Castle. — The  answer  of  the 
chairman  and  directors  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  to  a memorial  lately 
sent  them  for  the  preservation  in  situ  of  the  old 
wall,  with  the  postern  doorway,  has  at  length 
been  received.  The  request  of  the  memorialists 
has  not  been  complied  with,  although  the  direc- 
tors have  made  some  concession  to  the  appeal. 
They  say  “ that  the  intention  is  to  take  down  the 
postern  doorway  and  rebuild  it  in  the  boundary 
wall  of  tho  station,  which  wall  it  i3  also  proposed 
to  face  with  the  ashlar  veneering  of  the  castle- 
wall.  Every  care  will  be  taken  in  removing  the 
old  stone-work  to  be  re-used,  and  the  portions 
forming  tho  postern  doorway  will  each  bo  num- 
bered, so  that  they  may  be  reinstated  in  the 
same  relative  positions  (on  their  new  site)  that 
they  now  hold.”  Much  disappointment  is  felt 
by  the  Castle  Committee  at  the  answer  of  the 
company,  and  it  was  resolved  that,  in  acknow- 
ledging its  receipt,  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
the  directors  to  cause  a gun-metal  plate  to  be 
affixed  to  the  wall  near  the  postern  doorway  in 
its  new  position,  to  contain  an  account  of  the 
removal. 

A New  Method  of  Working  Coal-mines. — 

At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Geological  Society,  on  the  25th  ult.,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Garforth,  on 
“ The  advantages  of  compressed  air  at  high 
pressures  (8,0001b.  and  upwards  per  square  inch) 
as  compared  with  blasting  by  means  of  gun- 
powder or  other  explosives.”  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  Mr.  Garforth  observed  that  Messrs. 
Garforth,  of  Dukinfield,  had  constructed  a 
machine  for  bursting  down  coal  instead  of  blasting 
it  with  gunpowder,  by  which  14,200  lb.  pressure 
per  square  inch  of  compressed  air  had  been 
obtained.  The  machine  was  a portable  one  ; it 
could  be  worked  by  two  men,  and  its  dimensions 
made  it  suitable  for  small  mines.  Trials  had 
been  made  with  the  machine  for  some  time  past, 
and  on  the  2 lth  ult.  experiments  were  conducted 
at  the  Bower  Colliery,  Hollinwood.  The  machine 
on  that  occasion,  working  at  a pressure  of 
9,550  lb.  to  the  square  inch,  broke  down  from 
five  to  six  tons  of  very  hard  coal.  Part  of  the 
invention  related  to  a drilling-machine,  patented 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Reuss,  of  Manchester.  The  merit 
of  Mr.  Garforth’s  machine  is,  however,  claimed 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Marsh,  by  virtue  of  a patent 
obtained  by  him  in  1876. 

Excavations  and  Foundations  in  Sand. 
M.  Plocq  has  published  an  interesting  note  upon 
the  recent  harbour  improvements  at  Dunkerque 
and  Gravelines.  There  are  ten  sluices  for  con- 
trolling the  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  the  dis- 
tricts, for  various  purposes  of  maritime  and 
domestic  economy,  as  well  as  for  the  wants  of 
the  military  service  and  for  defonsive  operations 
in  time  of  war.  The  sluices  are  built  in  a soil 
which  is  wholly  made  up  of  pure  sand,  of  flour- 
like fineness,  reaching  to  a depth  of  15  or  20 
metres  (16’4  to  219  yards)  below  the  lowest 
tidal  levels.  The  works  were  all  executed  by 
the  help  of  coffer-dams,  in  preference  to  dredg- 
ing, and  the  preparations  were  so  thorough  that 
it  was  always  easy  to  work  in  dry  sand  even  at 
the  lowest  foundation  levels.  The  total  cost 
was  less  than  half  what  it  would  have  been  by 
the  whole  method  of  dredging,  and  the  saving 
of  time  was  in  about  the  same  ratio. — Ann.  des 
Fonts  et  Chaussdes. — C. 


Vinovium.  — An  interesting  lecture  was 
delivered  in  tho  Town-hall,  Bishop  Auckland,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Hooppell,  LL.D.,  rector  of  Byers 
Green,  on  the  Roman  station  of  Yinovium,  the 
modern  Binchester,  near  Bishop  Auckland.  The 
lecturer  began  by  describing  the  successive  wave 
of  Gaelic,  Cymric,  and  Teutonic  immigration 
into  Western  Europe  and  Britain,  the  third  wave 
coming  after  an  interval  of  several  hundred 
years,  during  which  the  Romans,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  in  language  and  literature,  laws 
and  religion,  acted  as  a mighty  breakwater, 
stemming  back  the  advancing  Germanic  hordes. 
These  successive  arrivals  on  our  shores,  each 
bearing  its  traces  in  the  names  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  towns  or  villages,  were  rather  absorbed 
than  annihilated  by  their  respective  followers, 
so  that  our  present  population  combines  the 
blood  of  them  all.  Quoting  largely  from  Tacitus, 
the  lecturer  described  the  desperate  struggles 
between  the  Roman  invaders  of  Britain  and  the 
tribe  of  Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
British  tribes,  who  held  the  territory  now 
covered  by  the  counties  of  Yorkshire,  Durham, 
Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland. 
Vinovium  was  one  of  their  strongholds,  and  was 
not  captured  by  tho  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  about  A.D.  120.  It  was  Hadrian  who 
reared  the  great  wall  across  tho  island  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Solway,  and  to  him  are  attributed 
the  strongly  fortified  stations  on  the  main  roads 
to  tho  south  of  the  wall,  such  as  Corbridge, 
Ebchester,  Lanchester,  Catterick,  and  others. 
These  stations  all  lay  on  the  Watling-street 
which  ran  from  York, — for  centuries  the  head- 
quarters of  the  6th  Legion,  originally  brought 
to  Britain  by  Hadrian, — through  Vinovium  to 
the  central  districts  of  the  great  wall.  The  more 
eastern  route  passed  from  York  through  Thirsk, 
Northallerton,  Sadberge,  Staintou-le-Street,  and 
Old  Durham,  to  Jarrow  and  South  Shields. 

Launch  of  a Steamer  on  the  Tyne. — 

Last  week  there  was  launched  from  the  yard 
of  Messrs.  Wigham  Richardson  & Co.,  a screw 
steamer  of  3,000  tons  burthen,  for  the  Royal 
Exchange  Shipping  Company  of  London,  whose 
steamers  are  managed  by  the  well-known  firm 
of  John  Patton,  jun.,  & Co.  This  steamer  was 
christened  the  Celtic  Monarch,  by  Miss  Constance 
Wawn,  and  immediately  after  the  launch  the  ship 
was  taken  under  the  builders’  shears  to  receive 
her  machinery,  which  is  a duplicate  of  that 
of  the  Alton  Tower.  The  engines  are  especially 
designed  so  as  to  develop  their  fnll  horse- 
power, with  a fewer  number  of  revolutions  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  current  practice.  It  may 
make  the  matter  clearer  to  a non-professional 
mind  to  state  that  the  tips  of  the  fans  of  the 
Celtic  Monarch’s  propeller  will  revolve  even  at 
the  fifty  revolutions,  which  iB  her  destined  pace, 
over  twenty  knots  an  hour.  The  Celtic  Monarch 
is  300  ft.  long,  35  ft.  beam,  and  25  ft.  deep,  with 
full  poop,  topgallant  forecastle,  bridge,  houses, 
and  every  requisite  in  outfit  and  spare  gear  for 
her  destined  voyage. 

Amateur  Work. — A set  of  altar- rails  has 
just  been  erected  in  Mytton  Church,  which  is 
an  ancient  ecclesiastical  structure,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  resting-place  of  the  Sherburnes. 
The  church  is  situated  on  the  western  borders 
of  Yorkshire,  overlooking  the  Stony hnrst  Roman 
Catholic  College,  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  river  which  divides  Lancashire  from  York- 
shire. The  altar-rails  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  John 
Hicks,  the  senior  member  for  Bolton,  and  Mr. 
R.  J.  Aspinall,  of  Standen  Hall,  near  Clitheroe, 
and  a special  interest  attaches  to  the  gift  from 
the  fact  that  the  rails  are  the  sole  work  of 
Mr.  Hicks,  one  of  the  donors.  A new  stained- 
glass  window  is  about  to  be  erected  at  the  east 
end  of  the  old  edifice,  the  present  window  being 
in  a very  dilapidated  condition. 

Wyld's  New  Maps  of  Zulu  Land  and 
South  Africa. — Many  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Wyld  has  published  a Military  Sketch 
of  Zulu  Land,  Transvaal,  the  Frontiers  of  Natal, 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  with  the  Portuguese 
possessions  around  Delagoa  Bay,  showing  the 
kraals  and  military  localities  of  Zulu  Land, 
with  the  military  positions,  on  a scale  of  ten 
miles  to  the  inch.  This  part  of  the  world  has 
become  very  important  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen. 

1 Westminster  Abbey. — Mr.  John  Pearson 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  architect 
and  surveyor  of  the  fabric  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  vacated  by  the  lamented  death  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  The  special  works  already  com- 
menced by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will  be  continued 
by  his  son,  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott. 


Dr.  Schliemann  at  Work.— Extracts  1 
private  letters  recently  received  from  the  ’ 
are  published  in  the  Carlow  Sentinel. 
writer  says: — “The  next  day  we  rode  ou 
Ilium  Novum,  Schliemann’s  Troy,  and  fc 
Schliemann  himself  there,  excavating  the  J 
dations  of  Priam's  Palace  from  a heap  of  a 
and  picking  ont  gold  and  silver  ornaments  e 
five  minutes.  He  was  very  kind,  and  took 
amount  of  trouble  to  explain  the  different 
he  had  dug  into  before  he  discovered  the  a 
of  the  big  fire  which  laid  the  first  Troy  in  r 
He  has  200  men  working,  and  has  cleared  ol 
astounding  amount  of  debris,  until,  at  a’ 
30  ft.  from  the  surface,  he  has  disclosed 
massive  substructures  on  which  Priam’s  Pa 
of  wood  and  the  lofty  tower  were  built.  Mof 
the  things  he  has  found,  such  as  gold  earri 
necklaces,  hair-pins,  &c.,  are  rather  spoiled 
fire ; iu  fact,  the  whole  of  the  deeper  digg 
showed  on  stones  and  everything  the  effect 
severe  fire.  Schliemann  is,  of  course,  an 
thusiast,  and  talked  to  us  for  a couple  of  h 
explaining  things,  but  all  the  time  keepir 
sharp  eye  on  the  diggers,  to  prevent  t 
bagging  any  of  the  gold  objects  they  found, 
manages  the  natives  well,  pays  them  so  mu 
day,  and  at  once  gives  baksheesh  to  any : 
who  finds  the  smallest  thing  and  brings  : 
him.  While  he  was  spouting  Homer  and  V 
to  us,  a native  would  rush  up  and  shove  sc 
thing  under  the  old  chap’s  nose,  shouting 
sheesh!’  He  paid  according  to  the  vain 
penny  for  stone  hammers,  knives,  spindles, 
and  half  a franc  for  gold  and  silver  things, 
found  this  requisite,  as  the  lazy  beggars  w 
not  half  examine  the  rubbish.  Schlien 
treated  us  to  coffee  and  wine  in  his  shanty, 
presented  each  of  us  with  a stone  ham 
spindle,  aud  earthenware  jar  to  match,* 
would  not  lunch  with  us,  he  was  ‘ too  busy.’ 

Public  Works  Loans. — The  Chancello 
the  Exchequer’s  Bill  relative  to  loans  for  pi 
works  has  been  printed.  It  provides  tha' 
borrower  shall  in  any  one  financial  year  ob 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissione 
larger  loan  than  100,000J.  Another  of  the 
visions  relates  to  the  amount  of  interest  t 
paid.  Under  the  Act  of  1875  the  rate  of  1 
rest  was  fixed  at  not  less  than  5 per  cent.,'  j 
in  cases  where  a rate  was  authorised  bj 
special  Act  allowing  the  loan,  when  the 
was  to  be  not  less  than  that  so  authorised.  . 
Bill  now  further  proposes,  with  regard  to  t 
latter  cases,  that  whatever  may  be  thei 
authorised  by  the  special  Act,  tho  interest 
also  be  not  less  than  3$  per  cent.,  if  the  pc 
within  which  the  loan  is  repayable  does; 
exceed  thirty  years,  and  not  less  than  4 
cent,  if  the  period  is  between  thirty  and  i 
years,  and  not  less  than  some  sum  as  ye} 
named  if  the  period  exceeds  forty  years, 
repayment  is  no  longer  in  the  form  ol 
annuity,  as  was  allowed  by  the  Act  of  I 
It  is  not  proposed  that  the  measure  shall  a 
to  any  loan  granted  before  the  1st  of  April,  1 
or  to  any  instalments  subsequently  advance 
respect  of  such  loan. 

Thames  Floods  in  the  Metropolis. — O-i 
25th  ult.  a conference  of  delegates  represerj 
the  Vestry  of  Lambeth  and  the  district  b<: 
of  Fulham,  Wandsworth,  Westminster,  anl 
Saviour’s,  was  held  at  the  Lambeth  Vestry  .) 
to  consider  the  present  position  of  this  queai 
The  subject  was  considered  by  a Committil 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1877,  and  : 
Committee  reported  that  the  works  neoe«: 
to  prevent  the  floods  ought  to  be  execute  t 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  at  the  cost  of 
entire  metropolis.  It  was  resolved  “ Thatf 
Conference  expresses  its  regret  that,  not , 
standing  the  decision  of  the  Select  Co  mini 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1877,  the  11 
politan  Board  is  prosecuting  a private  Bill  t; 
on  the  principle  of  charging  owners  and  1<I 
ties  with  the  expense  of  preventing  the  over 
of  the  Thames  ; ” and  “ That  the  Home  S: 
tary  be  respectfully  requested  to  receive  a is 
tation  before  the  second  reading  of  the  B 
the  House  of  Commons.” 

St.  Mavy-at-Hill,  Eastcheap. — With 
rence  to  the  threatened  destruction  of  ^ 
church  of  St.  Mary.at-hill,  Eastcheap,  h; 
Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  B ’ 
the  Inner  Circle  Railway,  it  is  satisfactis 
learn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Percy  Wynt! 
that  the  railway  companies  have  agree! 
insert  a clause  iu  the  Bill  which  will  ensur 
‘ complete  preservation  of  both  church* 
churchyard. 
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Niting  of  Lighthouses. — While  the 
jjtr  had  attained  some  of  his  greatest 
phs  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  the 
Etii  had  not  once  directed  his  attention  to 
llention  of  a brilliant  light,  worthy  to  be 
d!  upon  the  structure  which  proudly  rose 
^'ove  the  fierce  waves  with  the  strength 
[fidity  of  a rock.  During  a period  of  forty 
nlifter  the  completion  of  the  Eddystone 
viy  Smeaton,  the  lantern  was  illuminated 
> >w  candles  stuck  in  hoops,  just  as  a stand 
Bl.h  is  lighted  at  a country  fair,  and  so 
tms  the  year  1811  it  was  lighted  with 
si-four  wax  candles.  In  1812  the  Lizard 
fa s maintained  with  coal  fires ; and  in 
!j(hen  the  Isle  of  May  Light,  in  the  Frith 
«h,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Com- 
i ers  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses,  a coal 
i|i  exhibited  in  a chauffer, — a description 
; which  had  been  exhibited  for  181  years, 
o the  light  at  Harwioh,  in  addition  to  the 
8),  had  a flat  plate  of  rough  brass  on  the 
ard  side,  to  serve  as  a reflector.  Such 
fcisof  lighting  were,  of  course,  very  deficient 
jar,  and  did  not  enable  the  mariner  to 
5(iish  one  light  from  another, — a point 
its  often  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
kiy  of  the  light  itself.  Prior  to  the  in- 
i'of  the  Argand  lamp  (about  1784)  the 
c ion  of  a strong  and  brilliant  light 
single  source  was  scarcely  possible,  and 
ich  a lamp,  by  its  unassisted  powers, 
lot  be  of  very  great  value  in  giving  early 
!o  the  mariner  of  his  approach  to  the 
hich  ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of 
louse.  As  the  rays  of  a luminous  body 
a in  all  directions  in  straight  lines,  it  is 
Si  that  in  the  case  of  a single  lamp  the 
|l  would  derive  benefit  only  from  that 
portion  of  light  which  proceeded  from  the 
R'f  the  flame  to  his  eye.  The  other  rays 
|roceed  to  other  parts  of  the  horizon,  or 

(upwards  to  the  sky,  or  downwards  to 
ih,  and  thus  be  of  no  value  to  him. 
easing  the  number  of  burners  a small 
)f  light  from  each  burner  would  slightly 
B the  effective  action,  but  by  far  the 
portion  of  the  light  produced  would 
uselessly  above  and  below  the  horizon, 

‘ at  the  back  of  each  flame.  Next,  these 
vero  remedied,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
eatly  increased,  by  placing  behind  each 
i'eflectorof  such  a form  as  to  collect  the 
Vt  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  throw 
•ward  to  the  horizon.  The  adoption  of 
method  has  led  to  what  is  called  the 
3 system  of  lights. — The  Sea  : its  Stirring 
Adventure,  Peril,  and  Heroism. 

•burgh. — The  North  Canougate  school, 
li  which  has  been  built  in  Edinburgh 
life  passing  of  the  Education  Act  for 
W, — was  opened  on  the  7th  ult.  It  is 

|?i  in  Cranston-street,  and  is  one  of  the 
ichools  in  the  city.  It  has  accommoda- 
1,050  children,  on  the  eight  square  feet 
®jl  per  child.  It  is  built  in  the  Scottish 
style,  and  has  a frontage  to  the  north. 
ft1'6  separate  playgrounds  and  entrances 
i two  sexes.  The  infants’  department  is 
ground  floor,  and  consists  of  a hall,  one 
Bkss-room,  and  two  smaller  ones.  On 
»r  accommodation  is  provided  for  360 
fj  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
Pe  the  three  lower  standards  ; the  accorn 
'ha  consists  of  a hall,  a large  double  class- 
ill  smaller  one,  and  a spacious  sewing- 
tins  floor  there  is  accommodation  for 
?d0  pupils.  The  top  floor,  which  affords 
Bodation  for  240,  is  occupied  by  the 
f in  the  higher  standards,  and  com- 
$ hall  and  two  commodious  class-rooms, 
tyhich  is  specially  fitted  up  with  a view 
^nior  class  carrying  on  all  branches  of 
fe)  it,  including  drawing, 

^ nary  for  the  Barton  Union,  Man 
At  a meeting  of  the  Barton  Board 
■ diana  on  the  26th  nit.,  the  Clerk  read 
' utes  of  the  house  committee,  which 
•hat  at  its  last  meeting  Mr.  Barker  (of 
of  Messrs.  Barker  & Ellis,  architects) 
uded  aud  presented  plans  for  the  erec- 
ha  new  infirmary  for  the  union,  at  a cost 
i|M.  Tho  committee  recommended  the 
Rr  the  approval  of  the  guardians. 

3;-y  Gallery:  Water-Colour  Draw- 
Ml'he  fifteenth  general  exhibition  here 
'r-colonr  drawings  is  now  open,  and 
11  6-42  works,  mostly  indifferent.  It 
Le  little  less  than  a waste  of  time  and 
Cigive  any  detailed  nccouut  of  them. 


Scene-painting. — A good  deal  of  space  is 
given  up  in  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts, 
Paris,  to  the  designs  of  scene-painters, — cruellest 
of  reproaches  to  an  artist  in  the  opinion  of  the 
true  American  ! Ah  ! If  the  young  genius  who 
is  crushed  when  scoffed  at  as  not  being  fit  to  be 
a “ scene-painter  ” could  realise  the  honour  in 
which  the  leaders  of  that  profession  are  held 
here,  he  would  take  courage,  and,  genius  though 
he  be,  perhaps  condescend  to  undertake  one  of 
the  grandest  branches  of  art.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  development  of  modern  theatricil  repre- 
sentation has  opened  a splendid  field  to  the  true 
artist,  where  not  only  can  he  display  every 
quality  of  oolour  and  composition  of  landscape- 
painting on  a monumental  scale,  but  people 
them  with  magnificent  masses  of  shifting  colour. 
Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  renown  of  one 
of  Germany’s  greatest  artists.  Schenkel,  than 
his  designs  for  opera  scenery  ; and  the  French 
set  apart  in  the  late  Exhibition  a special  room 
in  the  Beaux- Arts  section  to  display  a series 
of  miniature  stages,  with  the  scenery  of  well- 
known  dramas  aud  operas,  from  the  theatre  of 
Corneille  in  1630,  to  the  more  sumptuous  settings, 
beginning  with  “William  Tell”  in  1829,  down 
through  all  the  elaborate  mise-en-scene  which 
has  distinguished  the  French  stage,  to  the  un- 
paralleled magnificence  of  the  new  Opera-house. 
But  even  hero  I do  not  think  the  merited  cele- 
brity is  given  to  the  scene-painters.  The  name 
of  the  painter  of  an  interesting  picture  at  the 
salon  is  on  every  one’s  lips,  but  out  of  the 
thousands  who  are  enthusiastic  over  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  in  the  theatres, — and  which  alone 
will  often  draw  full  houses, — few  ask  the  name 
of  the  painter,  and  beyond  the  real  art-world 
he  is  not  much  known.  It  would  but  be  fair  to 
have  the  painter’s  name  upon  the  playbill ; as 
he  always  receives  his  share  of  attention  at  the 
premiere,  why  not  afterwards  ? Among  the 
foremost  of  these  artists  are  the  two  Lavastres, 
the  younger  of  whom,  for  his  noble  scene  in  the 
second  act  of  “ Don  Juan,”  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Cheret  received  a like 
distinction  for  scenes  in  “ Le  Hoi  de  Lahore  ” 
and  other  operas,  while  the  elder  Lavastre, 
Carpezat,  Daran,  and  Rube  had  diplomes  d’hon- 
neur.  All  these  are  men  of  the  highest  artistic 
powers,  and  deserve  to  rank  with  the  best 
painters. — American  Architect. 

North  Wales  Slate  Trade. — The  slate  trade 
of  North  Wales,  after  being  in  the  most  de- 
pressed state  experienced  for  many  years  past, 
is  at  length  presenting  some  signs  of  improve- 
ment, the  management  of  Mr.  Assheton  Smith’s 
quarries  at  Llanberis,  which  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  Principality,  having  notified  their 
intention  of  working  the  quarries  four  instead 
of  three  days  weekly.  At  Lord  Penrhyn’s 
Bethesda  quarries  the  men  continue  working  four 
days  weekly,  but  on  the  22nd  ult.  nearly  300 
were  paid  off;  and  the  smaller  quarries  are  still 
working  with  the  smallest  possible  staff,  many 
preferring  to  close  in  lieu  of  increasing  stock. 

New  Clocks. — An  “In  Memoriam”  turret- 
clock  has  just  been  fixed  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Burrough-on-the-Hill,  near 
Melton  Mowbray,  tho  gift  of  Capt.  Burnaby, 
and  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Old 
Bond-street  and  Ludgate-hill.  The  time  is 
shown  on  two  dials,  4 ft.  6 in.  diameter, 

painted  blue  with  gilt  figures. A turret-clock 

has  just  been  fixed  in  the  tower  of  Highcliffe 
Church,  near  Christchurch,  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer. The  time  is  shown  on  a copper  dial 
3 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  the  clock  strikes  the 
hours  on  a bell  of  5 cwt. 

Suffolk. — All  Saints’  Parish  Church,  Hopton- 
by-Thetford,  Suffolk,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  is 
about  to  be  restored  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Satchell  & Edwards,  of  London.  For  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  the  tender  of  Mr.  Brooke  has 
been  accepted. The  restoration  of  St.  Mar- 

garet’s Parish  Church,  Wattisfield,  in  the  same 
county  and  diocese  has  also  been  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Messrs.  Satchell  & Edwards. 

How  tire  Actors  do  it  in  America. — 
According  to  the  American  flumber,  “Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault’s  bath-room,  floor  and  ceiling  and 
walls,  is  made  of  blue  china  tiles.  The  doors 
are  heavy  plate  mirrors  set  in  ebony,  and  the 
bath  is  a huge  marble  basin,  with  water  coming 
in  fountain-fashion  from  the  bottom.” 

Tlie  Two  Dukes. — Life-size  marble  medal- 
lions of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  Guards’  Chapel,  Wellington  Barracks.  Mr. 
George  G.  Adams,  sculptor,  of  Sloane-street, 
has  been  commissioned  to  execute  them. 


Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association. — 

Tho  annual  banquet  of  the  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation, elsewhere  mentioned,  was  held  on  the  27th 
ult.,  at  Clifton,  when  about  seventy  friends  were 
present.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowlin  presided,  and,  on. 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  association,  pre- 
sented Mr.  J.  Yallann,  ex-president,  with  a 
drawing-room  clock  and  ornaments. 

A Protest  from  Fulham.— The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  are  endeavouring  to 
pass  a Bill  through  Parliament  to  impose  upon 
the  Fulham  district  the  total  cost  of  embank- 
ing its  river  frontage.  Public  meetings  have- 
been  held  to  protest  against  this,  which  cer- 
tainly seems  unjust,  considering  that  Fulham 
has  had  to  pay  towards  embanking  tho  river 
elsewhere. 

Town-hall  for  Hove. — At  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  Hove  Commissioners,  on  the  1st  inst.,. 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  recommendation  of  th& 
Town-hall  Committee,  to  adopt  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  for  the  pro- 
posed new  Town- hall,  and  it  was  also  decided  to 
take  steps  to  commence  the  work  at  once.  The 
materials  of  which  the  exterior  is  to  be  con- 
structed are  red  brick  and  terra  cotta. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Bromley,  Kent. 
The  committee  for  the  erection  of  this  church 
having  lately  invited  five  architects  to  compete, 
have  received  the  designs,  and  selected  those  by 
Mr.  George  Truefitt,  of  Bloomsbury-square. 

Dangers  of  Window  - cleaning.  — The 
Liverpool  borough  coroner  has  just  held  inquests- 
npon  the  bodies  of  two  women  killed  through- 
falling  from  windows  which  they  were  engaged 
in  cleaning. 

Castleisland,  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland. — Out  of 

seven  designs  sent  in  for  a new  (R.C.)  church 
at  Castleisland,  Co.  Kei’ry,  Ireland,  that  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  D.  J.  Coakley  has  been  selected- 
The  church  is  to  cost  8,000 1. 

Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. — At 
a meeting  held  on  Monday,  Prof.  M‘K.  Hughes, 
F.R.S.,  delivered  a lecture  upon  “The  Antiquity 
of  Man,”  in  which  he  analysed  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  brought  forward  by  others. 


TENDERS 


Jones  (accepted)  . 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a shop,  dwelling-house,  and  two 
cottages  in  tho  Croran ell-road,  Itedhili.  Messrs.  Small, 
peice  & Bishop,  Architects: — 

Apted,  Brothers  ..£865  0 0 

Worefold 823  16  0 

Stoneinan  & Sons 72  ■ 0 0 

Scougal  (accepted)  663  16  0 


ight  houses  at  Tuise  Hill  Gardens,  for 
i.  (accepted) £425  0 0 


For  completing 
Mr.  W.  S.  lies:  — 

Holliday,  ju 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  59  and  63,  Cornhill, 
tor  Messrs.  Harvey  & Davids.  Mr.  B.  Tabbercr,  archi- 
tect:— 

Marks £191  0 0 

Johnson  & Co.  (accepted) 163  0 0 

For  alterations  to  new  premises,  Great  Eastern-street, 
for  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Geo.  Brown  : — 

Johnson  & Co.  (accepted.) 

For  Mock  of  model  dwellings,  Aske-street,  Hoxton.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Clarke,  architect : — 

Wheeler  

Conder  

Colls  Si  Son  

Browne  Si  Robinson  . 

Clarke  & Bracey 

Grover  

Ashby,  Brothers 

Macey  & Sons 

Patrick  & Sous  

Ashby  & Horner 

Pritchard  n.oiu 

Laurence  16,461 


, . £30,415  0 
. 2-1,429  0 
..  20,378  0 
..  20,172  0 

19,520  0 
..  18,698  0 
18,323  0 
,.  18,315  0 
17,923  0 
. 17,62)  0 


For  alteration  and  additions  to  ltodford  Cottage,  Chelms- 
ford-rond  East,  Woodford  : — 

Willis  (accepted) £624  9 9 

For  erection  of  residences  and  photographic  studio  for- 
Mr.  W.  Perry,  Sandgate.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  archi- 
tect : — 

Payne  (accepted). 


For  partial  restoration  and  n 
the  Parish  Church,  Folkestone, 
architect : — 

For  neio  Bell-Jh 

Holdout  

Duuks 

Brooks  (accepted)  

Prebble  

Fur  Totrer  Jtettoralioi 
Brooks  (accepted)  


v bell-floor  to  tower  cf 
Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,. 

r,  4c. 


211  8 9 


For  alterations,  4c.,  to  16,  Clifton  Gardens-street,  Folke- 
stone, for  Mr.  R.  Henderson.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  archi- 
tect : — 

Brooks  (accepted)  £115  7 7 
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For  completing  a block  of  four  shops  and  three  houses 
at  Plaistow,  E.,  for  Mr.  F.  Sewell.  Messrs.  Walter  Graves 
& Hulbert,  architects:— 

Ellis  (accepted)  £690  0 0 


For  the  'erection  of  two  houses  and  shops  at  Strentham 
Common,  for  Mr.  E.  Janes,  Sen.  Mr.  Cruwys,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Evans  £1,400  0 0 

Tibbett  & Adams 1,398  0 0 

Mason 1,323  0 0 

Bassett  & Sons 1,250  0 0 

Smith,  It.  & E 1,225  0 0 

Simons  (accepted)  ...  1,126  0 0 


For  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  (new  building, 
old  building,  aud  chapel).  Messrs.  T.  H.,Wjutt  &E.  Boara- 
maa,  architects ; — 

All  kiln  Clamp  bricks 
bricks.  and  kiln  lacings. 

Ilrnmmago  £68,343  £56,875 

Holland  x Uanneu 67,733  67,333 

Dove,  Bros 66,160  66,890 

Lucas,  Bros 65,862  65, 195 

Hill  & Higgs 61,520  64,200 

Braid  & Co 53,960  63,591 

Cornish  & Gavmer 61,279  60,904 

John  Downing 49,811  -18,076 

J.  W.  & U.  Laccv 45,600  41,450 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  school,  chapel,  vestries, 
Ac.,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester.  yuan  titles  supplied. 
Messrs.  Hetharington  A Oliver,  architects  : - 

Danbrough £1,470  0 0 

Burton  & Sons  4,420  0 0 

Shaw 4,340  0 0 

Hurst  4,325  0 0 

Howard  & Co 4,2' 0 0 0 

Statliam  & Sons  3,913  0 0 

Ward  i 3,900  0 0 

Butters  & Carson 3,890  0 0 

Davies  & Mawdcsley  3,800  0 0 

Cordingiey  &.  Stoptord  3,76)  0 0 

Shaw 3,759  11  0 

Home  3,754  0 0 

Johnson  3,740  0 0 

Robinson  & Sou 3,700  0 0 

Brown 3,700  0 0 

Davison  (too  late)  3,699  0 0 

Union  Laud  and  Building  Com- 
pany  3,690  0 0 

Connor 3,614  10  0 

Harrison 3,573  13  0 

Sanders  3,569  0 0 

Mabeu  Si  Fairniugtou 3,567  0 0 

Herd 3,567  0 0 

Elms  & Evans  3,555  o 0 

Whi tell  3,553  0 0 

Foreman  & Todd  3,480  0 0 

Webster  (accepted conditionally)  3,40)  0 0 

Haynes  3,375  0 0 

Napier 3,36)  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  mansion,  Ware  Park,  Hertford- 
shire, for  Captain  Parker,  It.  N Messrs.  Fowler  A Hill, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  A Hugmau 

Couder £3, 433  0 0 

Scrivener 8,330  0 0 

Nightingale  8,283  0 0 

Manley  6,237  0 0 

Roberts  7,613  0 0 

Wagner  7,450  0 0 

Woutner,  Smith,  & Son 7,319  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 6,995  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 6,910  0 0 


F or  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  coach-house,  stabling, 
&c.,  Egremont,  Cheshire.  Mr.  W.  H.  Stead,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied: — 

Johnson  £1,835  0 0 

Clark  1,856  10  0 

Hudson  (accepted)  1,812  10  0 

Williams 1,795  15  0 


For  completing  additions  and  repairs  at  59,  Hamilton- 
terraee,  St.  John's  Wood,  for  Mr.  J.  Fair.  Mr.  Thomas 
Harris,  architect 

Hobson  £1,146  0 0 

Salmon 1,1  il  0 0 

Watson  Bros,  (accepted)  1,070  13  0 

Maccormody 936  0 0 

For  repairs  and  decorations  at  Long’s  Hotel,  Bond- 
street.  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  architect  : — 

Salmon  £568  0 0 

Watson  Bros ‘189  0 0 

Boothby 405  0 0 

Hall 320  0 0 


For  new  shop  front  and  various  alterations  at  122,  High 
Holborn.  Mr.  G.  11.  Elphick,  architect  : — 

Watson  Bros £379  0 0 

Croaker  Bros 363  0 0 

Drew  312  0 0 


For  new  roads,  sewers,  aud  surface  water  drains,  for  the 
British  Land  Company  (Limited),  on  their  Estate  at  Leyton. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Michel),  surveyor .- — 

Contract  1.  Contract  2. 

Dunmore  £5,139  £1,070 

Crockett 4,231  771 

Killingback  3,795  756 

Acock 3,780  855 

lllackmore 3,685  705 

Thompson  A Son 3,63  > 670 

Keeble  3,625  733 

Harris 3,580  C15 

Pizzey 3,471  659 

Jackson  (accepted) 3,290  690 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  the  George  and  Dragon,  St.  Jokn- 
treet,  Clerkenwell,  for  Mr.  Pierrpont.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 

architect : -- 

Martin  £665  10  0 

Blundell 5S2  0 0 

Lamble  483  0 0 

Tavlor 465  0 0 

Goddcn  (accepted)  457  0 0 

Grim  wood  (too  late)  -137  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  " Pack  Horse,” 
Turnham  Green,  for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  A Turner. 
Mr.  G.  More,  architect: — 

Adamson  A Son  £933  0 0 

Hunt  913  0 0 

Nye 762  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted)  717  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Marshall,  architect : — 

Seymour £1,-150  0 0 

Parnell 4,110  0 0 

Hearn  4,045  0 0 

Foster 3,600  0 0 

Bell  3,476  0 0 


For  mill  and  packing-rooms  at  West  Ferry-road,  Mill- 
**  ” T T.  Morton.  Mr.  Win.  Eve,  architect;— 


wall,  for  Mr.  J. 

Abraham. 

Hunt  

8hetlicld  & Prebblo 

Salt  — 

Harris  & Wardrop 
CralF  (accepted)  ... 


..  £I,8»7  0 0 
1,814  0 0 
1,797  0 0 
1,776  0 0 
1,687  0 0 
1,670  0 0 
1,635  0 0 
1,573  0 0 


For  ehimne\  shaft,  West  Ferry-road,  Millwall,  for  Mr. 
J.  T.  Morton.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect  : — 

Heiscr. £530  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  519  0 0 

Abraham.. .’ 53)  0 0 

Salt 610  0 0 

Limn  490  0 0 

limit  422  0 0 

Neil 411  0 0 

Sheffield  A Prebble  384  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) 315  0 0 


For  alterations  at  173,  High-street,  Stoke  Newington, 
for  Mr.  Musson.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect 

Hicks  (accepted) £351  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Albany  Tavern,  Great  Portland- 
street.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Shoppee,  architect : — 

Green  A King  £1,390  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H C.  B.-E.  J.  R.-T.  H.  H.  C.— M.  H.  J.-L.  W.  L.— Dr.  H.— 
G.  B.-W.  B.  B — J.  H.-S.  B.  2:  Sons  -R.  P.— G.  B T.  £ Co.— J.  C.  C. 
— W.  W.— C.  H.  L.  (we  would  w illingly  insert  the  question,  but  it 
has  beeu  asked  again  and  again  uselesaly)  — H.  4 O.  — II.  B.  M.— 
W.  Bros.— J.  G.  T.— C.  E.-S.  K.  L.— M.--W.  H.S.— W.  P.  B.— J.  8.- 
Plumber.— H.  A.  G.  -J.  R.  4 Sons.— A.  S.— S.  F.  C.— E.  P.— H.  G.  U. 
— R.  C. — M.  4 Sons.— Open  Soil  Pipes  (we  are  compelled  to  declint 
half-a-dozen  letters  on  this  subject,  tbe  discussion  of  personal  claims 
would  be  interminable  and  profitless.) 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  tbe  sender,  not  necessarily  foi 
publication. 

We  aro  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artioles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  oourse,  wnh  tbe  authors. 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTIC 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sis  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  wnder 4 

Eaok  additional  lioe  (about  ten  words) 0 

Terms  for  aeries  of  Trade  Advertisements,  alio  for  Speci. 
tisements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by 
ie.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2 

Bach  additional  line  (about  tea  words) 0 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder/’ 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  muit  in  all  cases  be  called  for 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  :- 


For  ” Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 3-1.  per 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mult  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  i 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order, 
at  the  Fest-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-stree 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach ' 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIAL 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  rccoisun 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER ''  is  supplied  direct  from  tho  Office  to  rei 
any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rato  of  19a.  pel 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Lim 
Quarrymen  aud  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  D 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  tho  Kir 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [ 


Bath  Treestone  in  Blocks  of  all 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  ] 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COM] 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  ] 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 

Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicat 

CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Ham 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crii 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Adv. 

Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  an 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt\ 

Asphalte. — The  Soyssel  and  Metallil 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Ofl 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  m 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arches,  warehous 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk! 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraces.  [All 

Whit  land  Abbey  Green  Slates.-: 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  ste 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stook  avail*] 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  parti] 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.I 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Glo 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLA 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINA'l 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direcij 
| Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  K j 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  11 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTO 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECT! 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London, , 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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& la!  Necessity  for  Popular 

Science 

Bid  Roman  City  . 


Practical  Teaching  of  Ranl- 


More  about  Lighthouses. 

KERRY YO  RE 
Lighthouse,  off 
the  Argyleshire 
coast,  is  the 
nobleBt  example 
that  we  have 
presented  to  our 
readers  of  the 
masonry-huilt  towers  spring- 
ing from  a rock  in  the  sea.* 
It  was  erectod  by  Mr.  Alan 
Stevenson  on  a small  deso- 
late rock,  situated  about 
eleven  miles  west-south-west 
of  the  island  of  Tyree,  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  mainland 
>tland.  The  rock  is  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
p North  Atlantic,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
jt  perpetual  surf.  “ The  talent  and  perse- 
>:ce  of  the  engineer,”  to  use  the  language  of 
William  Cubitt,  in  his  address  to  the  Institu- 
te Civil  Engineers,  on  January  8th,  1850, 

I lied  him,  however,  to  complete,  without 
E life  or  limb,  great  as  were  the  difficulties 
I to  contend  with,  a structure  far  exceeding 
imensions  of  the  famous  Eddystone  and 
Bock  Lighthouses,  their  relative  heights 


The  Eddystone 68  ft. 

The  Bell  Rock 100  ft. 

j The  Skerryvore  138  ft.  6 in. 

lifficulties  of  the  construction,  the  merits 
i structure,  and  the  system  of  lighting  are 
ly  described  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  published 
9<nt  of  it,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do 
Ethan  to  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  remarkable 

Itoiof  the  present  day  of  which  we  have  justly 
i to  be  proud.”  The  work  alluded  to  by 
illiam  Cubitt  is  called  an  “ Account  of  the 
yvore  Lighthouse,  with  Notes  on  the  Illu- 
ion  of  Lighthouses,  by  A.  Stevenson,”  4to., 
>1  plates.  Edinburgh,  1818.  The  diameter 
tower  at  Skerryvore  is  42  ft.  at  the  base, 
1 6 ft.  at  the  top,  under  the  cornice.  The 
^height  to  the  top  of  the  lantern  is  158  ft., 
t -he  cubic  contents  of  the  masonry  are 
£ 0 cubic  feet.  The  light  is  revolving,  and 
^ es  its  brightest  state  once  in  every  minute. 
^ produced  by  the  revolution  of  eight  great 
4 ar  lenses  around  a central  lamp  with  four 
V,  and  belongs  to  the  first  order  of  dioptric 
. \i  in  the  system  of  Fresnel.  It  may  be  seen 
4 the  deck  of  a vessel  at  the  distance  of 
* een  nautical  miles.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
blouse,  including  the  purchase  of  the  steam- 
'll and  the  construction  of  a harbour  at 
ish,  for  the  reception  of  the  small  vessel 
f11  is  now  employed  for  the  service  of  the 
* was  86,9771. 

linamurchan  Lighthouse,  lighted  in  1849, 
‘markable  for  presenting  somewhat  of  the 


See  p.  243,  ante,  and  p.  257  for  illustrations 
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arrangement  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  tower 
itself  being  the  keep.  It  stands  in  an  open 
court,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  a semicircular 
wall,  between  which  and  the  base  of  the  tower 
are  store-rooms  for  fuel  and  dry  Btores.  In  the 
rear  of  the  tower  the  court  extends  for  90  ft. 
by  35  ft.,  and  at  the  side,  opposite  to  the  light- 
house, the  dwelling-houses  for  the  attendants, 
and  store-houses  form  a building  of  some  75  ft. 
by  35  ft. ; the  area  occupied  beiog  somewhat 
over  30  yards  in  each  direction.  There  is  an 
air-tube  for  the  conveyance  of  signals  from  the 
lighthouse  to  the  lighthouse-keepers’  bedrooms. 
The  tower  has  a circular  plan,  tapering  from 
21  ft.  diameter  above  the  flat  roof  of  the  store- 
rooms, to  16  ft.  below  the  machicolated  cornice. 
The  height  of  the  masonry,  measured  from  the 
elevation  given  in  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson’s  “ Rudi- 
mentary Treatise  on  Lighthouses,”  is  100  ft. 
According  to  Mr.  Alexander  Finlay’s  description 
and  list  of  the  lighthouses  of  the  world,  it  is  a 
“ stone  tower,  118  ft.  high,”  showing  one  fixed 
bright  light.  The  height  here  given  is  probably 
that  of  the  top  of  the  lantern,  as  the  reference 
to  the  sea  level  gives  a height  for  the  focal 
plane  of  the  flame  of  180  ft.  above  high  water. 
The  opportunity  afforded  of  arranging  the  dwoll- 
iDg-rooms  and  store  - rooms  independently  of 
the  tower  itself  appears  to  have  been  admirably 
utilised  in  this  lighthouse. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1859,  Mr.  William 
Parkes,  M.Inst.C.E.,  was  instructed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  make 
the  preliminary  Burveys  necessary  for  deter- 
mining the  best  mode  of  lighting  the  course  of 
vessels  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  result  of 
his  survey  was  a recommendation  that  light- 
houses should  be  erected  on  three  sites,  namely, 
— 1.  Zafarana  Point,  on  the  Egyptian  shore,  fifty 
miles  from  Suez ; 2.  The  Ushruffee  Reef,  on  the 
western  side  of  tho  navigable  channel  of  the 
Straits  of  Jubal,  150  miles  from  Suez ; and  3, 
The  Daedalus  Reef,  in  the  centre  of  the  Red  Sea, 
350  miles  from  Suez,  and  180  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

The  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  are  in  many  parts 
fringed  with  coral  reefs.  These  are  in  some 
places  continuous;  in  others  detached.  They 
rise  abruptly  from  great  depths ; bo  that  no  in- 
dication of  their  vicinity  is  to  be  obtained  by 
means  of  soundings.  For  this  reason  the  pilots 
and  commanders  of  vessels  that  navigate  the 
Red  Sea  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  as  central 
a course  as  possible  ; the  headlands  and  islands, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  visible  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day  in  that  clear  atmosphere,  afford- 
ing them  the  land-marks  by  which  to  steer.  Mr. 
Parkes  suggested  the  principle  of  placing  lights 
on  the  intermediate  points,  where  tho  continuity 
of  the  series  of  landmarks  was  broken,  and  thus 
converting  what  had  been  elements  of  danger 
into  means  of  safety. 

The  most  intricate  part  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea  is  that  through  the  Straits  of 
Jubal.  The  width  there  from  shore  to  shore  is 


from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  miles ; but  the 
outlying  islands  and  reefs  reduce  the  navigable 
width  to  six  miles.  The  length  of  this  portion 
of  the  navigation  is  about  thirty-five  miles, 
between  the  high  land  of  Zeitee  at  the  northern 
end,  and  the  high  bold  island  of  Shadwan  at  the 
southern  end.  Deep  water  is  found  near  the 
shore  at  each  of  these  points.  But  between  them 
lies  the  dangerous  reef  of  Ushruffee,  to  avoid 
which,  previously  to  1860,  there  was  no  guide 
whatever.  And  abreast  of  this  reef,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  navigable  channel,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles,  lies  the  equally 
dangerous  and  treacherous  Shab  Ally  Reef.  By 
fixing  a light  on  Ushruffee,  which  Bhould  be 
visible  from  either  end  of  the  Straits,  a line  of 
navigation  is  marked  out  which  runs  clear  of  all 
danger. 

The  Daedalus  reef  lies  in  the  direct  lino  of 
navigation.  It  is  a little  south  of  the  parallel 
of  25°  north  latitude,  aud  almost  in  the  midst 
between  the  Arabian  and  the  Egyptian  shores. 
In  order  to  avoid  it,  ships  were  accustomed  to 
steer  some  twenty  miles  to  the  westward,  thus 
coming  so  much  nearer  tho  danger  of  the  shore. 
By  fixing  a light  on  this  point,  a clear  safe 
course  was  marked  out  for  some  hundreds  of 
miles.  The  question  of  the  Zafarana  point  was 
a more  simple  one ; merely  requiring  a light  on 
the'most  projecting  point  of  the  mainland.  The 
sites  selected,  and  the  designs  prepared,  by  Mr. 
Parkes,  were  approved  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company.  The  ironwork  was  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Forrester  & Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
despatched  from  that  port  on  the  28th  October, 
1860,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  12th  of 
the  following  November. 

The  two  insular  sites  so  far  resembled  each 
other  that  a somewhat  similar  structure  was 
thought  suitable  in  both  cases,  although  as  the 
Ushruffee  light  is  intended  to  lead  vessels  past 
danger  lying  at  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distance, 
while  the  Daedalus  light  is  intended  only  as  a 
beacon  to  warn  from  that  single  reef,  the 
height  and  illuminative  power  required  for  the 
former  were  considerably  greater  than  those 
requisite  for  tho  latter  lighthouse.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  Mr.  Parkes  has  incurred  double 
toil  on  his  own  part,  in  order  to  save  cost  to  the 
Government,  as  the  simple  expedient  of  building 
a twin  pair  of  towers  would  probably  have  been 
at  once  adopted  if  recommended  by  him. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Dasdalus  reef 
lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  It  is,  more 
accurately  speaking,  45  miles  from  the  Egyptian, 
and  60  miles  from  the  Arabian,  shore.  It  is 
described  as  a submerged  island,  with  a flat  top 
of  an  oval  form,  1,200  yards  long  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  450  yards  in  breadth. 
Its  sides  are  vertical,  or  slightly  overhanging, 
so  that  a common  ship’s  lead  may  be  dropped 
from  the  edge  of  the  reef  without  finding 
bottom.  The  nearest  soundings  are  between 
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700  and  800  fathoms,  deepening  as  they  approach 
the  island.  The  range  of  tide  is  about  2 ft.  at 
springs  ; and  the  surface  of  the  coral  rock  is 
about  6 in.  below  low-water  level. 

The  coral  reefs  of  the  Red  Sea  originate  in 
branching  corals,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  most 
museums.  These  growths  intertwine  and  accu- 
mulate, rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
As  the  polyps  which  form  them  die,  a calcareous 
deposit  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  coral,  and 
this  becomes  the  foundation  of  a new  growth. 
A complex  skeleton  thus  rises  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ; on  nearing  which  the  growth 
becomes  horizontal  instead  of  vertical,  and  the 
branches  ultimately  coalesce  into  a sort  of 
platform,  which  attains  the  highest  level  that 
is  always  covered  by  the  water.  The  surface  is 
extremely  hard,  so  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  an 
iron  tool.  It  sometimes  overhangs  the  stem 
which  supports  it.  In  some  places  on  the 
Dmdalus  reef  small  apertures  are  found  as  much 
as  10  ft.  from  the  edge,  down  through  which 
the  blue  water  may  be  seen  extending  to  an 
unfathomable  depth  below.  Sometimes  branches 
of  the  coral  are  broken  off  before  the  platform 
is  consolidated.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  founda- 
tion thus  offered  is  one  of  a somewhat  ticklish 
nature.  The  extreme  hardness  of  the  rock 
prevents  the  ordinary  modes  of  attachment. 
At  the  same  time,  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
growth  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  throwing  great  weight  on  any 
portion  of  the  surface. 

There  is,  however,  the  advantage  that  the 
force  of  the  sea  is  usually  broken  at  some  dis- 
tance within  the  edge  of  the  reef,  so  that  the 
waves  cannot  fall  with  any  volume  on  the  base 
of  a structure  reared  in  the  centre  of  an  island 
of  the  area  described.  This  counteracts  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  build  on  the  surface 
of  the  reef  without  being  able  to  sink  a founda- 
tion beneath  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Daedalus,  it  was  desirable 


4-7  ft.  in  diameter.  This  concrete  is  contained 
in  a caisson  of  boiler  plate,  f of  an  inch  thick, 
set  on  edge,  and  bolted  and  riveted  together. 
The  heads  of  the  piles  are  fitted  with  circular 
wrought  iron  collars,  18  in.  deep,  into  which 
they  are  wedged  with  wedges  of  greenheart 
timber.  To  these  collars  is  attached  the  open 
wrought  iron  framework  that  supports  the 
lantern. 

The  framework  of  the  superstructure  consists 
of  the  repetition  of  three  main  parts,  which  may 
be  called  respectively  standards,  cills,  and  radia- 
tors. Each  tier  consists  of  twenty-four  stan- 
dards, twelve  in  each  circle,  connected  at  the 
top  and  bottom  by  cills,  forming  two  concentric 
twelve-sided  polygons ; and  the  corresponding 
angles  of  the  polygons  are  connected  by  the 
radiators.  The  standards  are  in  lengths  of 
9 ft.,  and  consist  of  a web-plate  and  two  angle- 
irons  riveted  on  it.  The  web-plates  are  Si  in. 
by  i in.  for  the  lower  tiers ; 7 in.  by  i in.  for 
the  middle  tiers;  and  5i  in.  by  i in.  for  the 
upper  tiers.  The  angle-irons  are  of  proportionate 
sizes.  They  project  at  top  and  bottom  beyond 
the  web-plate,  so  that  when  one  standard  stands 
upon  another  there  is  a space  left  between  the 
angle  - irons  through  which  the  end  of  the 
radiator  passes.  Joint  plates  on  each  side  of 
the  web  are  riveted  to  the  head  of  one  standard, 
the  foot  of  another,  and  the  radiator  between ; 
forming  a very  stiff  connexion  of  the  whole. 
Where  there  are  no  floors  the  radiators  consist 
of  i-inch  plates,  7£,  6£,  and  5i  in.  deep  respec- 
tively, at  increasing  heights.  Where  there  are 
floors,  angle-irons  are  riveted  on  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  radiators,  which  then  serve  as 
girders.  The  cills  are  riveted  to  the  angle 
irons  of  the  standards,  and  to  one  another, 
through  the  joint  - plates  and  webs  of  the 
standard  by  means  of  small  knee  - pieces  of 
angle  iron.  The  system  of  framing  is  carried 
up  to  the  top. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  of  the  parts  near 


to  limit  the  bulk  of  material  to  be  employed  as  the  bottom,  no  separate  piece  of  iron  used  in 
closely  as  possible,  as  it  all  had  to  be  brought  a [ this  framework  weighs  more  than  4 cwt. ; so 
distance  of  350  miles  by  ship  from  Suez,  and  1 that  the  whole  could  be  carried  by  two  or 
there  was  no  anchorage  at  the  spot.  It  was,  j three  strong  men  from  place  to  place,  and  lifted 
therefore,  necessary  to  have  a steamer  capable  by  self-acting  tackle.  It  should  also  be  re- 
of  keeping  close  to  the  reef  in  any  wind,  which  marked  that  with  the  exception  of  the  angle- 
-should  provide  accommodation  for  the  work-  irons  of  the  standards,  which  had  to  be  opened 
men  and  store-room  for  the  materials,  until  the  out  from  the  square  to  the  bevil  of  the  angle  of 
work  was  in  some  degree  advanced.  A further  the  polygon,  none  of  the  main  parts  had  to  be 


consideration  which  the  architect  had  to  bear 
in  mind  was  that  the  buildings  should  be  so 
constructed  a3  to  be  habitable  in  the  intense 
heat  of  the  locality. 

Another  point  against  which  it  was  necessary 


heated  for  fitting. 

The  floors  are  five  in  number,  each  composed 
of  i-inch  iron  plates,  resting  on  the  lower  flanges 
of  the  cills,  and  covered  with  6 in.  of  concrete. 
Additional  support  is  given  (except  in  the  case 


to  take  precaution  was  the  force  of  the  wind.  ; of  the  lowest  floor)  by  two  wrought-iron  beams 
It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Parkes,  to  whose  report  ; riveted  to  the  standards  under  them.  From 


on  the  construction  of  the  Lighthouses  we  are 
indebted  for  the  information,  that  the  Red  Sea  is 
never  visited  by  the  hurricanes  which  are  pre- 
valent in  many  tropical  regions  ; and  that  even 
such  gales  as  in  this  country  give  a pressure  of 
from  20  lb.  to  25  lb.  per  foot  are  there  unknown. 
The  possibility  of  an  outside  pressure  of  80  lb. 
per  square  foot  was  therefore  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  calculations  ; and  the  action  of  the  wind 
which  was  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous,  was 
that  which  would  have  a tendency  to  twist  the 
structure,  or  give  it  a rotatory  motion.  When 
the  Ushruffee  Lighthouse  was  erected  in  the 
yard  of  the  builders  at  Liverpool  (with  the 
exception  of  the  piles  at  the  bottom  and  the 
lantern  at  top),  the  joints  being  only  bolted 
together,  it  was  exposed  to  two  gales  of  wind, 
respectively  of  the  registered  power  of  20  5 lb. 
and  24  3 lb.  on  the  square  foot,  without  suffering 
any  strain,  or  showing  undue  vibration.  Since 
erection  in  the  Red  Sea  a heavy  gale  in  1862, 
and  another  ia  1863,  produced  no  bad  effects. 

Bearing  iu  mind  the  fact,  that  while  the 
height  of  the  lantern  of  the  Dmdalus  Light- 
house is  at  an  elevation  of  62  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  that  of  the  Ushruffee  Light  is 
126  ft.  above  that  level,  the  same  general  de- 
scription applies  to  the  two  structures. 

The  basis  of  each  is  formed  of  two  concentric 
circles  of  piles,  the  inner  one  of  15  ft.  diameter, 
and  the  outer  (in  the  larger  lighthouse,  to 
which  we  shall  now  continue  to  refer)  of  39  ft. 
in  diameter,  at  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the 
piles,  which  stretch  out  at  a batter  of  one  in 
twelve.  Six  piles  form  the  inner,  and  six  pairs 
of  piles,  the  outer  circles.  The  piles  (or  more 
properly  legs,  for  they  are  not  driven  into  the 
coral)  are  of  teak,  18  ft.  long,  and  18  in. 
diameter.  They  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
and  are  connected  by  transverse  cills  at  the 
.height  of  4 ft.  from  the  same,  being  there 
embedded  in  a mass  of  concrete,  5 ft.  thick,  and 


plates,  forming  a gallery  round  the  podesta 
the  lantern.  The  gallery  is  furnished  wit 
projecting  cornice  of  cast-iron  plates,  boltec 
to  the  top  cill  of  the  outer  circle,  and  the  sp 
between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  lantern  pode 
is  filled  with  concrete.  A railing  is  car: 
round  the  gallery,  supported  on  cast-iron  p 
bedded  in  the  concrete. 

As  an  additional  precaution  against  any  tv 
ing  action  from  the  force  of  the  wind,  two  t 
of  radiating  diagonal  ties,  li  in.  in  diame 
were  introduced,  passing  from  the  upper  end 
the  outer  standards  to  the  radiators  immedia 
in  front  of  the  corresponding  inner  standa 
In  the  Doodalus  tower,  as  the  lantern  is  sma 
arrangements  were  necessary  for  reducing 
diameter  of  the  polygon  above  the  watch-rc 
This  is  done  by  placing  in  the  watch-r 
standards  or  circles  of  cast-iron  coved  plate! 

The  lanterns  and  light  apparatus  were 
pared  by  Messrs.  Wilkins  & Co. ; the  op1 
portion  being  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Chi 
& Co.  Zafarana  is  a fixed  light  of  the 
order.  Ushruffee,  a revolving  light  of  the 
order ; and  the  Daedalus,  a fixed  light  of 
second  order.  The  improvements  introdi 
by  Messrs.  Chance  into  the  lenticular  appat 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Parkes  to  be  so  valuable  i 
be  worthy  of  a special  and  detailed  notice. 
Parkes  further  notes,  with  a very  honest  p 
that,  within  ten  months  from  the  date  ol 
receiving  his  instructions,  the  sites  were 
veyed,  at  a distance  of  nearly  3,000  miles  1 
home  ; the  sites  and  designs  were  approve 
the  Egyptian  Government,  the  British  Go’ 
ment,  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  • 
pany  ; the  contracts  were  executed,  dra\ 
and  specifications  prepared,  the  materials  foi 
lighthouse  towers  and  three  lanterns,  with 
illuminating  apparatus,  manufactured,  f 
erected,  taken  down,  and  despatched  to 
destination. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  ente 
the  very  interesting  details  of  the  erect! 
either  the  iron  or  the  stone  lighthouses,  of  i 
we  have  given  the  above  notices.  Fc 
“ perilous  hair-breadth  ’scapes  ” incurred  i 
erection  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse 
reader  should  consult  the  Life  of  Mr.  I 
Stevenson,  to  which  we  have  before  ref 
We  have  also  indicated  the  authority  as  I 
execution  of  the  Skerryvore  light  to  wen 
the  Red  Sea  lighthouses,  details  will  be 
in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  cit 
vol.  xxiii.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Inst  ; 
of  Civil  Engineers.  The  cost  of  these  tw 
light  towers  is  stated  at  about  55,0001.  . 
this  sum  as  much  as  23,0001.  is  put  dc< 
due  to  the  remote  and  isolated  position  ii 
work.  Taking  the  engineering  expenses; 
exclusive  of  extra  freight,  hire  of  steamesl 
similar  costs,  Mr.  Parkes  considers  tht 
cost  of  the  Ushruffee  light  will  have  l| 
nearly  as  possible  22,0001.,  and  that  (j 
Dcedalus  light  10,0001. 

In  speaking  of  lighthouses  erected,  by  P 
skill  and  enterprise,  on  the  shores  of  t 
Sea,  we  must  not  omit  a word  of  refere 
those  works  of  Roman  engineers  in  past 
which,  if  the  accounts  can  be  relied  i 
exceeded  in  grandeur  the  productions  i 
day.  Of  course,  there  is  to  be  remember 
difference  between  an  erection  on  shore  a 
on  an  isolated  rock.  But  for  approach! 
latter  Bites  we  have,  as  compared  wi> 
Roman  engineers,  the  incalculable  advan.4 


the  lowest  floor  is  suspended  a hemispherical 
water-tank,  capable  of  holding  1,500  gallons  of 
water. 

The  floors  of  the  galleries  are  formed  of  open 
cast-iron  gratings,  which  rest  on  the  cills  and 
radiators,  ar.d  permit  a current  of  air  to  circu- 
late freely.  In  the  Ushruffee  tower  there  are 
three  rooms  arranged  at  the  base  of  the  struc- 
ture and  one  immediately  below  the  lantern,  six 
intermediate  floors  being  open.  In  the  Dtedalus 
Lighthouse  the  whole  elevation  of  the  frame- 
work is  connected  with  four  apartments. 

The  sides  of  the  rooms  are  formed  of  corru- 
gated iron  £ in.  thick,  riveted  to  the  standards 
and  cills.  The  distance  between  the  outer  and 
inner  standards  near  the  bottom,  in  the  more 
lofty  tower,  being  unnecessarily  great  for  the 
width  of  the  galleries,  an  intermediate  circle  of  steam  power.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  ij 
T-iron  standards  and  cills,  similar  to  the  main  ' of  the  Jews,”  cap.  10,  sec.  5,  Josephusij 
cills,  but  lighter  in  proportion,  is  inserted.  The  that  the  port  of  Alexandria  is  difficult  oft. 
spaces  which  occupy  the  short  sides  of  the  poly-  even  when  the  sea  is  tranquil,  by  reason 
gon  are  completely  filled  in  with  corrugated  narrow  mouth,  and  the  hidden  rocks  t; 
iron;  and  those  which  occupy  the  long  sides  : On  the  right  hand,  he  proceeds,  lies  the; 
are  so  filled  to  a height  of  4 ft.  from  the  gratings,  called  Pharos,  which  supports  a veryi 
the  top  being  finished  by  a handrail  of  teak.  , tower,  which  sends  its  light  to  a distsu 

The  upper  of  the  three  rooms  at  the  lower  300  stadia.  If  we  consider  that  the  lig.'i1 
part  of  the  Ushruffee  tower  is  covered  with  two  actually  visible  from  the  deck  of 
wrought-iron  roofs,  the  lower  one  covering  the  1 *v:**4-'r  + n'*n  Alnn 

room  only,  and  the  upper  one,  at  a distance  of 
1 ft.  in  height,  covering  also  the  external  gallery. 

Each  has  an  aperture  in  the  top,  covered  by  a 
detached  cone. 

The  sides  of  the  watch-room,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  framework,  are  enclosed  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  rooms  below,  except  that 
the  gallery  occupies  the  whole  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  circles.  The  inner  circle  is 
carried  up  7 ft.  above  the  top  of  the  watch- 
room,  and  is  fitted  with  the  usual  details  of 
a lantern  pedestal,  with  some  modifications 
peculiar  to  the  present  structure.  The  two 
circles  are  connected  by  a ring  of  cast-iron 


thirty-four  miles  out  at  sea,  Mr.  Alan  Sted 
calculates  that  the  height  of  the  to  wen 
have  been  550  ft. ! The  ground  plan  « ! 
tower  was  hexagonal,  the  sides  being  altel ; 
concave  and  convex.  There  were  five  ded.J 
stories ; the  fifth  being  circular,  with  a s ‘ 
staircase  to  the  top.  The  idea  of  the  .< 
Corduan  may  have  been  taken  from  the  s ! 
of  this  famous  Pharos.  Nor  is  the  sing!  1 
of  masonry  without  an  example  2,000  ye 
In  the  fifteenth  book  of  his  “ Antiqt: 
(cap.  9,  sec.  6)  the  same  historian  telW 
the  harbour,  situated  between  Dora  and  ‘ 
which  Herod  the  Great  constructed  in  Pt 
of  a size  equal  to  that  of  the  Piraeus.  i : 
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id)  ft.  in  length,  18  ft.  in  width,  and  9 ft.  in 
J ness,  were  laid  for  the  foundation  of  the 
licwater ; and  of  special  interest  is  the 
a ,rk  that  the  towers,  one  of  which  was 
ilid  Drnsns,  in  compliment  to  Caasar,  was 
flto  a height  of  100  ft.,  and  rose  to  a second 
5 1.  as  chambered  buildings.  At  the  present 
jent  the  remains  of  marble  columns, 
iced  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
1 witness  to  the  former  magnificence  of  the 
jjbf  Caasarea,  as  described  by  Josephus. 


I THE  DETERMINING  CAUSES  OP 
ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE. 

\:e  remarks  of  Professor  Barry,  in  his 
lid  lecture  on  architecture  at  the  Royal 
remy  (ante,  p.  171),  are  so  thoroughly  in 
bony  with,  our  recently  expressed  opinions 
Ifa)  article  on  the  study  of  comfort  in  archi- 
ire,  as  to  suggest  a natural  sequel  to  that 
jj-.  The  “ transfer  of  the  mission  of  the 
sltect  to  the  bricklayer  and  carpenter,”  to 
| he  pointed  language  of  the  Professor,  is, 
i:d,  as  fatal  to  the  sesthetic  as  it  is  to  the 
clatic  character  of  house-building.  And 
•at  in  our  own  words,  Mr.  Barry  has  referred 
t ho  speculative  builder,  who,  placing  his 
i on  another  man’s  land,  not  unnaturally 
fcht  more  of  a speedy  profit  than  of  archi- 
val excellence.”  It  is  a significant,  and  we 
|j  a hopeful  sign,  that  side  by  side  with  the 
ji  which  contains  the  examination,  in  the 
I.  Academy  lecture,  of  the  opposition 
i>peu  Classic  forms  and  the  architecture  of 
hiern  Europe,  should  be  found  an  investiga- 
F the  geometry  of  the  former  style  of 
Bii,ecture,  coupled  with  the  admission  that 
fcust  “ dismiss  from  our  minds  all  ideas  of 
r ng  Greek  architecture  in  its  original 

wfessor  Barry  has  characterised,  in  a single 
Ituce,  the  essential  opposition  existing  be- 
B the  Classical  and  the  Medimval  Bpirit  and 
tiof  treatment.  Of  the  first,  he  says,  “ We 
l&nd  in  all  its  examples  a spirit  of  horizon- 
Ui  which  opposes  itself  to  the  all-pervading 

Iality  of  our  own  Mediaeval  architecture.” 

ng  can  be  more  just.  Wo  call  renewed 
W'ioa  to  the  contrast  drawn  between  the 
fcjoble  churches  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence  and 
C-,\vn  Abbey  of  Westminster.  Our  present 
H however,  will  be  to  trace  the  sources  of 
b two  distinct  principles.  When  we  are 
legating  the  most  splendid  examples  of  the 
!l  of  the  architect,  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
Lthe  principles  that  have  inspired  or  con- 
n'd the  designs.  But  when  we  descend  to 
tumbler  level  of  domestic  architecture  we 
Hre  to  take  a step  further  in  advance.  We 
flto  know  the  causes  that  led  to  the  original 
ihiunof  modern  ideas  of  so  different  and  even 
ftjite  a nature.  And  this  is  needful,  for  this 
Ip.  The  adoption  of  a rule,  without  the 
Li  of  that  rule  is  known,  leads  to  the  prac- 
tif  the  conventional,  instead  of  to  the  search 
tue  most  appropriate.  We  may  see  illus- 
kus  of  this  truth  wherever  we  turn.  We 
fy  in  the  absolute  uniformity  of  the  re- 
futations of  the  human  figure  in  Egyptian 
J:o  which  Mr.  Pennethorne  refers,  and  to  j 
Vi  some  references  will  be  found  in  our  own 
fj.  But  it  is,  unfortunately,  unnecessary  to 
iifar  afield  for  illustrations  for  the  truth  of 
aiesearch.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every 
i|.  They  control  ‘‘the  bathos  of  Harley- 
H an<i  Bloomsbury.”  They  are  to  be  found 
¥<0  pillars,  of  massive  stucco,  or  rather 
tyed  brick,  supporting  heavy  entablatures 
H|  same  noble  and  durable  material,  which 
|i|in  endless  succession,  street  after  street, 
Uudon;  and  which  continually  reproduce 
jh.tures  of  Greek  porticos,  or  even  of 
Laan  pylones,  for  the  appropriate  purpose 
Altering  a visitor  from  a few  drops  of  rain 
i,r  the  time  which  is  consumed  by  a servant 
• king  from  the  basement  of  the  house  to 
Hr  a knock  at  the  door. 
v in  cases  such  as  these,  it  is  evident  that 
. quiro  a knowledge  not  only  of  principles  of 
a,  but  of  the  primary  motive  which  has  led 
L adoption  of  that  principle.  The  builder 
Kay,  and  has  said, — we  wish  we  could  add 
frbe.  architect  has  never  done  the  same,— 
i principle  of  Classic  architecture  is  horizon- 
? The  trabeate  structure  is  followed  in 
# 'blest  buildings  of  ancient  times.  If,  then, 

' jih  to  adorn  our  streets  and  ways  we  must 
I nzontah  We  must  respect  the  trabeate 
L,ure.  The  finest  architects  of  paBt  times 


built  porticos  round  their  temples.  Our  houses 
are  too  close  together  to  build  peristyles,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks  ; but  we  can  at  least  place 
a little  slice  of  a peristyle  before  every  street 
door,”  which  accordingly  they  proceed  to  do. 

Now  as  long  as  any  discussion  on  this  point  is 
relegated  to  that  region  of  which  people  speak 
as  “ matter  of  taBte,”  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
execute  justice  on  the  caricaturist  of  the  Greek 
peristyle.  We  do  not  for  a moment  admit  the 
extent  that  is  claimed  for  what  is  called  allow- 
able difference  of  taste.  There  is  one  primary 
difference,  and  that  is  between  good  taste  and 
bad  taste.  And  wre  hold  that  those  writers  on 
msthetic  subjects  best  serve  their  country  who 
most  lucidly  point  out  that  this  contrast  exists 
in  fact ; and  also  give  the  best  indications  of 
the  course  to  be  followed  by  those  who  wish  to 
know  what  good  taste  is.  We  admit,  of  course, 
a certain  latitude,  which  may  be  called  a per- 
sonal equation,  in  taBte.  There  is  a latitude  of 
this  kind  even  in  so  indisputable  a matter  as 
astronomical  observation.  No  two  astrono- 
mers would  observe  the  same  phenomenon, 
through  the  same  telescope,  as  occurring  at 
precisely  the  same  fraction  of  a second  of 
time.  The  difference  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
nervous  system  of  different  individuals  works  is 
thus  shown.  In  an  observatory  it  is  actually 
made  matter  of  study,  under  the  name  of  the 
personal  equation.  So  it  will  ever  be  in  art. 
But  we  must  confine  the  licence  within  due 
limits.  To  a great  extent  it  may  be  not  only 
observed,  but  understood.  Thus  there  is  a ten- 
dency in  human  nature  to  admire  something 
which  it  does  not  possess.  This  is  blended  and 
complicated  with  the  tendency  to  value  what 
one  does  possess.  Sometimes  one  of  these 
principles  of  action  is  most  powerful,  sometimes 
the  other.  Thus  a dark-haired  man  is  more 
likely  to  admire  a flaxen-haired  beauty  than  a 
brunette.  The  golden-haired  Saxon  admires 
the  dark-eyed  and  dark-haired  Norman  woman. 
But  this  idea  of  contrast  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  lead  him  to  admire  the  negress.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  negi'ess  may  passionately  admire 
the  golden-haired,  white-skinned  Teuton,  as  one 
of  a superior  order  of  beings.  Another  class  of 
motives  here  comes  into  play.  We  cannot  stop 
to  pursue  the  analysis  ; but  we  must  repeat  that 
when  people  say  anything  is  “ matter  of  taBte,” 
the  first  point  to  decide  is  whether  that  means 
good  taste  or  bad  taste,  educated  or  uneducated 
admiration ; or  whether  it  only  means  that  range 
of  personal  difference  in  appreciation  of  what  is 
in  itself  good,  to  which  a certain  latitude  must 
always  be  accorded. 

To  return  to  Architecture.  When  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  box-portico  tellu  you,  in  a word, 
that  he  likes  it,  and  that  his  taste  is  as  good  as 
yours,  it  is  not  enough  to  go  back  only  to  the 
statement  that  the  principle  of  Classic  art  is 
horizontal.  That  is  so,  as  we  before  admitted. 
But  when  the  builder,  whom  we  now  condemn, 
takes  up  this  unquestionable  truth,  and  appeals 
to  it  as  his  justification,  how  are  we  to  meet 
him  ? “ My  portico,”  he  says,  “ is  a true  bit  of 
trabeate  architecture.  That  is  to  say,  it  repre- 
sents the  trabeate.  My  entablatures  are  not 
beams,  but  they  represent  beams.  What  else 
did  the  entablatures  of  the  Greek  temples  P 
What  were  their  triglyphs  ? They  were  mere 
hieroglyphics  or  symbolic  representations  of  the 
ends  of  wooden  beams.  They  were  executed  in 
marble,  because  it  was  convenient  at  Athens  to 
build  in  marble, — PentelicuB,  I suppose,  being 
handy ; at  all  events,  you  cannot  say  that  this 
work  was  realistic.  It  was  conventional ; so  is 
They  built  in  marble ; I build  in  brick  and 
stucco.  Marble  was  the  material  of  Athens;  brick 
and  stucco  form  the  material  of  London.  The 
latter  is  not  my  fault,  any  more  than  the  former 
was  due  to  any  merit  on  the  part  of  Phidias,  or 
Pheidias,  as  msthetic-minded  people  call  him. 
What  have  you  to  object  ? He  imitated  wood 
structures  in  his  material ; I do  so  iu  mine.  Talk 
about  taste  ! Who  are  you  to  object  to  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek  models  to  as  thorough  an 
extent  as  my  materials  or  my  purse  will  allow  P ” 
It  will,  we  think,  be  pretty  clear  that  we 
have  to  go  a step  further  to  bring  this  gentle- 
man to  his  bearings.  It  is  not  for  a moment  to 
be  supposed  that  we  are  hinting  that  we  find 
any  defect  in  the  lecture  which  gives  occasion  to 
our  first  remarks  ; far  from  it.  The  inquiry  we 
have  now  started  would  have  been  there  out  of 
place.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  one  as  to 
which  the  respected  professor  will,  we  do  not 
doubt,  fully  agree  with  us.  The  step  to  be  taken, 
then,  is  to  inquire,  “ why  did  the  Classic  archi- 


motive  one  as  appropriate  to  the  latitude  and 
the  climate  of  London,  as  it]  was  to  those  of 
Athens  ? 

Side  by  side  with  this  inquiry  ranks  the  corre. 
sponding  question,  Why  did  tho  Northern 
builder  adopt  tho  perpendicular  motive  ? Why 
did  his  columns  cluster  like  bundles  of  saplings 
or  of  osier  rods  ? Why  did  his  arches  spring 
into  lofty  lancets  ? Why  did  his  spires,  forms 
unknown  to  Greece  or  to  Rome,  pierce  tho 
heaven  with  their  airy  lances  ? 

The  reply  to  both  questions  is  the  satne.  The 
Classic  artist  on  the  one  hand,  the  Teutonic 
builder  on  the  other,  wrought  under  the  influ- 
ence and  limit  of  climate.  Wo  will  not  now 
attempt  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  architecture  by 
a sort  of  structural  Darwinism.  We  will  not 
stop  to  inquire  into  the  gulf  which  separates 
the  arboreal  home  of  the  “ nest-building  ape  ” 
from  the  cyclopean  walls  of  the  forgotten 
builders  of  Tiryns.  We  will  confine  our  observa- 
tions to  known  and  existing  forms  of  building. 
And  in  these,  we  think  it  is  undeniable  that  two 
main  requisites  have  been  respectively  dominant. 
Each  artist,  in  designing  a structure  that  should 
bo  at  once  durable  and  convenient,  had  a special 
difficulty  to  contend  with.  One  regarded  the 
Southern  summer,  the  other,  the  Northern  winter. 
Both  had  to  provide,  and  did  provide,  agaiust 
rain.  But  the  Teuton  required  a roof  that 
should  throw  off  the  snow,  when  all  was  snug 
within.  The  Greek  and  the  Italian  required  a 
space  accessible  to  the  cooling  breeze,  and 
sheltered  from  the  beating  rays  of  the  sun.  To 
them  snow  was  almost  unknown,  except  as  lying 
on  the  peaks  of  the  Apennines.  We  may  Bay, 
and  that  perhaps  with  justice,  that  the  idea  of 
the  one  may  be  thought  to  be  shadowed  forth  in 
the  natural  arcades  of  the  forest,  and  that  of  the 
other  in  the  vine-covered  trellis  of  the  gardeu. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  principles  adopted  are  in 
harmony  with  these  two  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment. But,  for  ourselves,  we  rather  lean  to  tho 
idea  that  those  necessities  of  structure  which 
suggest  to  thousands  of  different  minds  the  same 
method  of  encountering  them,  were  the  seeds  of 
the  architectural  styles.  Tho  early  habitations 
of  both  Northern  and  Southern  people  were,  no 
doubt,  extremely  simple.  But  they  followed,  from 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  different  paths  of  de- 
velopment. Little  by  little,  after  centuries  of 
education,  one  great  workman  arising  to  take  up 
the  mantle  dropped  by  his  predecessor,  the  work 
went  on.  Had  we  any  pictorial  records  of  the 
past,  they  would  tell  us  how,  by  natural  but  in- 
genious steps,  the  original  huts  or  cabins,  which 
may  have  been  very  much  alike  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rhine  and  on  those  of  the  Uyssus  or  the 
Meander,  rose,  and  grew,  and  throve,  till  the 
Parthenon  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Btately 
abbeys  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  rose  like  magic 
exhalations  from  the  earth. 

Thus  back  we  come  to  the  true  underplot  of 
all  excellence,  and  of  all  beauty, — fitness.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  hold  that  it  is  desirable  to 
be  bald,  even  though  the  use  of  hats  and  of 
umbrellas  has  greatly  impaired  the  original 
importance  of  the  hair  as  a shelter  and  protec- 
tion to  the  head.  We  hold  that  the  introduction 
of  a narrow  utilitarianism  into  architecture  is 
as  great  a mistake  as  its  exclusive  adoption  any- 
where else.  That  there  is  a beauty  in  simple 
fitness  is  undeniable ; but  it  may  be  a beauty 
that  appeals  more  to  the  intelligence  than  to 
the  eye.  It  requires  education  to  admire.  We 
have  a signal  instance  in  organic  life,  and 
notably  in  that  which  to  the  artist  is  the  highest 
form  of  organic  life, — the  human  figure.  We 
are  not  about  to  lay  down  any  teleological 
dogma,  or  to  assert  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
imagine  any  thing  more  perfect  than  a beautiful 
man  or  woman.  Art,  indeed,  from  its  earliest 
birth,  has  striven  to  body  forth  something  more 
perfect.  She  has  striven  to  clothe  the  human 
form  with  the  plumage  of  the  most  beautiful 
birds,  and  to  add  to  the  lordship  of  earth  the 
soaring  powers  of  the  eagle.  Anatomy,  indeed, 
rebukes  art, — and  declares  that  the  winged 
Victory  is  no  less  a monster  than  the  cherub  or 
the  sphinx.  But,  at  all  events,  anatomy  com- 
mands respect  when  she  is  confined  to  her  own 
true  limits ; and  when,  instead  of  telling  us  what 
can  or  (in  her  opinon)  cannot  be,  she  tells  us 
what  is.  In  that  respect  her  voice  speaks  with 
unhesitating  accent  as  to  the  human  skeleton. 
Take  any  individual  bone,  in  a thoroughly  well- 
formed  individual,  and  you  have  a portion  of 
structure  perfectly  adapted  for  its  purpose,  and 
thus  structurally  and  mechani  ally  beautiful. 

It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  beautiful  to  the  eye. 


tect  adopt  the  horizontal  principle  ? ” Was  his  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a wonderful  economy 
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of  beauty  maintained  in  this  respect.  A very 
small  number  of  what  may  be  properly  called 
bones,  though  they  possess  a structure  and 
a function,  as  well  as  a mode  of  develop- 
ment, peculiar  to  themselves,  are  visible  in 
the  animal  organisation.  The  shape,  the  tex- 
ture, and  the  colour  of  those  solid  enamelled 
bones  are  such  as  to  form,  when  perfect,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  features  of  a beautiful  coun- 
tenance. Nothing  gives  a greater  personal 
charm  than  the  possession  of  a really  perfect 
set  of  teeth.  To  be  seen  is  part  of  their  object, 
and  admirably  has  it  been  carried  out.  But  the 
moment  we  turn  our  attention  to  any  invisible 
bone  the  case  is  quite  altered.  No  brilliant  enamel 
is  wasted  on  the  finger  bones  or  on  the  skull. 
On  the  contrary,  a certain  roughness,  unpleasing 
to  the  eye,  is  useful  for  the  surface  of  the 
hidden  bones,  as  allowing  a firm  hold  for  the 
sinews  or  the  muscles.  Here,  then,  we  see  that 
there  is  a structural  beauty  which  is  not  a 
beauty  to  the  eye,  but  the  reverse ; and  that 
the  eye  requires  to  be  carefully  educated  by  the 
study  of  anatomy  before  it  can  convey  to  the 
mind  the  impression  that  a rough,  shapeless,  at 
first  sight  disgusting,  object  is  a very  perfectly 
adapted  portion  of  the  wonderful  machinery  of 
organisation. 

Fitness,  then,  though  an  essential  of  beauty, 
is  not  all  that  is  essential  to  beauty.  It  is,  of 
course,  imaginable  that  there  may  be  a structural 
reason  for  every  form  or  tint  of  beauty  that, 
constituted  as  tbe  human  organisation  actually 
is,  gives  delight  to  the  artist.  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  useful  for 
their  preservation.  No  doubt  such  is  the  case. 
But,  judging  from  the  skeleton  as  a whole,  it 
does  not  appear  that  a pure  white  is  the  colour 
most  naturally  or  most  generally  given  to  bone. 
A black  or  brown  enamel  would,  no  doubt,  be  as 
useful  as  a preservative,  and  would  seem,  to  our 
imperfect  knowledge,  to  have  been  a more  easy 
protection  for  the  laboratory  of  nature  to  pro- 
duce, than  an  enamel  of  either  pearly,  ivory,  or 
creamy,  white.  The  production  of  the  latter  is 
an  homage  rendered  to  beauty ; and  if  it  has 
also  a special  scientific  advantage  it  is  one  that 
we  have  not  yet  discovered.  So  again  with 
regard  to  what  may  be  considered  as  almost  the 
most  wasteful  lavishing  of  beauty  in  nature,  the 
strias  of  marine  shells,  or  the  exquisite  colour- 
ing of  that  under-plumage  of  the  wings  of 
certain  minute  insects  which  it  requires  the 
microscope  to  render  visible  to  man.  There 
may  be, — very  likely  is, — utility  in  all  this. 
But  what  is  certain  is,  that  there  is  a glorious 
wealth  and  loving  display  of  beauty.  We  prize 
it  for  its  own  sake,  and  only  for  its  own  sake. 
If  wiser  minds  can  do  more,  that  fact  does  not 
interfere  with  the  truth  that  the  human  mind, 
as  actually  constituted,  admires  and  loves  the 
beautiful,  because  it  impresses  it  with  an  inex- 
plicable and  sympathetic  admiration,  love,  and 
wonder. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  our  porticos,  with  the 
unfortunate  admission  that  they  possess  neither 
the  beauty  which  charms  the  eye,  nor  the  beauty 
which  appeals  to  the  intelligence.  They  are 
not  pictorial  features,  imposing  from  their  mass 
or  their  arrangement,  like  the  richly-carved 
balconies  of  Ghent,  or  some  others  of  the  old 
Flemish  towns.  They  certainly  are  not  adorned 
by  the  beauty  of  structure.  If  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  pillars  be  calculated,  and  if  that  of 
the  entablature  above  (more  massive,  happily, 
n appearance  than  in  reality)  be  added ; 
and  then  the  cost  be  compared  with  that  at 
which  an  equally  effective  shelter  could  be 
given,  the  argument  as  to  fitness  will  be  at  an 
end.  We  are  not  speaking  with  any  especial 
spite  against  the  villa  portico.  It  is  often  a 
consistent  part  of  an  odious  whole.  What  we 
have  at  heart  is  to  show  that  if  the  producers 
of  what  Mr.  Barry  well  calls  the  “ bathos  of 
Bloomsbury  ” raise  their  defence  on  the  plea  that 
they  follow  the  horizontalism  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, they  must  be  nonsuited  on  the  ground 
that  the  climatic  conditions  which  induced  that 
horizontalism,  and  under  which  it  was  developed 
into  structural  forms  of  such  exceeding  beauty, 
do  not  exist  on  the  clay  of  the  London  basin,  or 
amid  tho  sulphur-laden  vapours  that  haunt  the 
valley  of  the  Thames. 

Thus  by  tracing  the  predisposing  or  con- 
trolling influences  under  which  the  long  series 
of  Classic  architects  wrought  out  the  idea  of 
the  horizontal  or  trabeate  structures  into  forms 
of  such  perfect  and  abiding  beauty,  we  at  once 
arrive  at  a sound  reason  for  forbidding  any 
servile,  partial,  mesquin  imitation.  Into  the 
question  of  imitation,  pure  and  simple,  on  an 


appropriate  scale,  we  do  not  now  enter.  That 
is  a very  large  question,  and  it  is  one  on  which 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  and  worthily  said,  on 
both  sides.  To  the  student  who  beholds  for  the 
first  time  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  temples  of 
Pzesfcum,  who  is  impressed,  and  even  for  a time 
overwhelmed,  by  the  passionless  beauty  of  that 
reflection  of  a forgotten  worship  and  a lost 
civilisation,  the  idea  of  reproducing  a Greek 
temple  in  Paris  or  in  London  is  intolerable.  But 
to  another  observer,  who  has  long  dwelt  upon 
the  noble  proportions  and  highly-finished  work 
of  the  Church  of  La  Madeleine  in  Paris,  it  is 
very  possible  that  quite  the  opposite  opinion 
will  occur.  At  all  events,  the  erection  of  that 
building  was  a consistent  outcome  of  the  taste 
which  sought  to  re-establish  the  grave  repub- 
lican order  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  gayest  and  most 
light-hearted  city  of  Europe.  A third  observer, 
again,  will  pass  from  La  Madeleine  to  La  Sainte 
Chapelle,  or  even  to  Notre  Dame  or  to  St.  Denis, 
with  a sigh  to  think  that  Greek  forms  should 
ever  be  thought  fit  for  a French  church.  These 
are  not  cases  of  ignorant  difference  of  taste. 
There  are  primary  intellectual  dispositions 
which  prompt  one  man  to  look  in  one  direction 
and  another  in  another,  and  amid  this  clash  and 
divergence  of  opinion,  that  conflict  of  the  two 
opposite  principles  of  structure,  to  which  we 
cannot  at  this  moment  more  than  hastily 
refer,  has  been  wrought  out,  under  conditions, 
and  in  accordance  with  rules,  which  it  should 
be  a chief  study  of  the  architectural  student 
thoroughly  to  master.  In  the  course  of  that 
natural  conflict  new  forms  have  arisen.  Where 
Genius  has  comprehended  what  Nature  asked 
of  Art,  those  forms  have  assumed  a special 
beauty  of  their  own.  Where  the  philosophy  of 
design  has  been  unknown,  and  where  nothing 
but  a conventional  imitation  of  fine  models, — 
just  so  far  as  that  imitation  was  convenient, — 
has  guided  the  builder,  every  kind  of  bad  taste 
has  been  rampant.  As  to  this  we  shall  have  the 
consent  of  all  ripe  students  of  the  subject.  Nor 
do  we  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  hesitation 
in  according  to  us  an  assent  as  to  the  essential 
importance  of  grasping,  not  only  the  leading 
ideas  or  principles  of  each  distinct  architectural 
style,  but  the  conditions  and  influences  which 
led  to  the  development  of  these  ideas.  Thus 
shielded  from  the  danger  of  servile  or  ignorant 
imitation,  the  student  will  be  best  able  to  draw 
their  true  lessons  from  the  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  past.  And  thus  he  will  be  led, — 
if  not  at  once  to  produce  what  we  all  desire, — 
works  in  the  true  style  required  for  the 
country  and  for  the  age,  yet  to  avoid  those  pur- 
poseless and  unsuitable  imitations,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  which  good  work  is  thrown  away,  and 
bad  work  becomes  tenfold  more  execrable. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE* 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  M.  BARRY,  R.A. 
THIRD  PERIOD  OF  RENAISSANCE. — PALLADIO  AND 
VIGNOLA. 

In  my  first  lecture,  as  in  this,  the  last  of  the 
present  series,  architecture  in  process  of  revival 
is  the  theme ; not  that  I would  have  students 
think  of  revivals  only  ; but  that  I trust  they  may 
find  in  the  past,  enoouragement  for  the  present, 
and  hope  for  the  future. 

In  commencing  my  course  I spoke  first  to 
you  of  the  Gothic  Revival  of  our  own  day, 
which  seemed  to  claim  from  us  a special  atten- 
tion, from  the  recent  loss  of  its  chief  leader, 
and  I have  sinoe  sought  to  interest  you  in  the 
older  and  rival  movements,  which  made  the 
Renaissance  triumphant  in  Italy,  and  more  or 
less  successful  elsewhere. 

In  both  cases,  we  have  found  that  causes 
deeper  than  mere  zestheticism  have  been  at 
work.  It  is,  or  should  be,  the  privilege  of  the 
architect  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  convictions 
of  his  time.  In  this  way,  his  calling  acquires  a 
dignity  exceeding  that  attaching  to  professions, 
which  aim  at  giving  a fleeting  pleasure  to  the 
sense  of  beauty  only. 

The  Renaissance  was  a revolt  from  Medite- 
vali3m.  Our  recent  English  Revival  was,  to 
a great  extent,  a return  to  it.  I say,  “ to  a 
great  extent,”  for  a complete  surrender  of 
modern  convictions  was  impossible,  and  thus,  as 
far  as  permanent  results  are  concerned,  the 
movement  already  appears  to  have  dealt 
chiefly  with  externals. 

The  Italian  Bchool  prided  itself  on  referring 
* h and  last  lecture.  See  p.  2i5,  ante. 


back  to  the  precedents  of  an  antique  and  P 
past.  Our  own  revivalists  have  turned  t< 
Middle  Ages,  and  have  claimed  for  their  fax 
ite  types  the  exclusive  denomination  of  “ C 
tian  architecture.”  The  Italians  turned  b 
wards  for  artistic  freedom,  while  we 
seemed  to  desire  to  submit  our  revived  pra 
more  completely  to  the  influence  of  autho 
In  both  cases  precedents  have  been  appeals 
and  precision  of  reproduction  applauded. 

The  Renaissance  movement,  properlj 
called,  ended  with  the  skilful  architects  w 
works  we  shall  discuss  this  evening.  We 
therefore,  able  to  survey  it  as  a whole, 
note  its  successes  and  defects.  Separatee 
we  are  from  it,  by  lapse  of  years,  a 
discussion  is  possible  of  the  qualities  v 
obtained  for  the  Renaissance  no  inconBide 
part  of  the  suffrages  of  succeeding  general 

The  Gothio  revival  is  too  near  to  us  for  t 
ment  equally  dispassionate.  It  still  exl 
the  scene  of  conflict,  and  the  din  of  b 
appears  to  be  only  temporarily  hushed.  .• 
time  for  its  complete  history  is  not  yet  c 
nor  can  we  confidently  ,prophesy  its  ulti 
results. 

No  one  had  better  claims  than  Sir  Gilbert  i 
to  address  us  on  “ The  Rise  and  Develop 
of  Mediaeval  Architecture,”  and  his  lectur< 
this  subject,  which  have  been  published  ■ 
his  death,  speak  with  the  authority  of  a 
experience  and  varied  practice.  We  oa 
however,  predict  the  future,  nor  can  we  be 
that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  our  revivals. 
English  movement  has  not  yet  run  its  cc 
but  it  has  never  acquired  the  undisputed 
eminence  enjoyed  by  the  Renaissance  in  ] 
To  the  latter  we  will  now  return,  and  torm 
our  examination  of  the  same,  in  its  later  dev 
ments. 

We  have  already  traced  the  progress  o 
restored  taste  for  antique  architecture  in 
up  to  the  time  of  Bramante  and  Sansc 
This  has  been  called  the  Golden  Age  c 
movement;  and  if  the  latter  be  divided 
three  periods,  we  shall  find  it  ranking  a 
second,  or  middle  stage. 

The  first  period  was  Transitional,  a tir 
fusion,  when  the  architecture  was  subordin 
the  decoration.  On  all  sides  there  were  evid 
of  principles  half  accepted,  or  but  partially  c; 
out.  The  second  period  carried  the  revival 
forms  a step  further,  and  broke  more  deci 
with  Gothic  precedents.  Its  architects  St 
Roman  principles  of  construction,  as  w 
Roman  types  of  design.  The  science  whic 
erected  the  Pantheon  and  the  baths  of  Can 
was  now  invoked  to  assist  the  revived  : 
teoture  of  the  day.  Brunelleschi’s  dod 
Florence  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  process,  ! 
led  to  the  triumph  of  Michelangelo  at  St.  P> 
Bramante  and  Sansovino  applied  Roman  r 
tecture  to  modern  wants,  with  a success  v 
perhaps,  has  never  since  been  exceeded,  i 
only  did  they  adopt  the  columns,  pilaster" 
entablatures  of  the  Roman  orders,  but 
sought  also  in  the  details  of  their  woi 
resuscitate  the  old  Classic  spirit.  Thei*| 
has,  therefore,  been  appropriately  callelj 
Roman  Period  of  the  Renaissance. 

We  may  now  pass  onwards  to  notic 
concluding  phase  of  the  Revival.  Bra: 
did  not  live  to  perfect  his  plans  for  St.  P 1 
and  the  completion  of  this  great  wox 
Michelangelo  may  be  held  to  mark  the 
when  the  second  period  of  Roman  vigon 
giving  place  to  a more  formal  accuracy,  fl 
precision  which  may  be  called  pedantic,  j 
strong  hands  of  Michelangelo,  architecture:1 
seem  to  scorn  the  restraint  which  was." 
ever,  soon  to  be  imposed.  His  genius  b)  f 
no  fetters,  and  although  he  declared  in  faf 
Bramante’s  plans  for  St.  Peter’s,  he  won 
suffer  them  to  bind  himself.  Simplicii' 
general  design,  with  a colossal  largeh'ejl 
detail,  were  the  principles  which  suitei' 
impatient  nature  of  Michelangelo  ; and ' 
are  illustrated  by  his  abandonment  of  Bran:* 
plan  in  favour  of  a Greek  cross,  and  E'1 
introduction  of  the  huge  order,  with  th 
sequent  exaggeration  of  subsidiary  ( ! 
which  detract  so  greatly  from  the  ! 
and  apparent  size  of  the  building, 
now  see  it.  The  present  nave  is,  as  we  all  ' 
not  a design  of  the  great  Florentine ; l :*■ 
though  it  has  faults  of  its  own,  for  whicl ! 
not  responsible,  the  scale  of  the  archil  * 
was  given  by  the  work  of  Michelangelo,  a * 
building  is,  to  this  extent,  an  illustration  1 
principles  of  architectural  design. 

It  was  probably  a reaction  agaiaij 
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jiration,  only  tolerable,  when  directed 
ruius,  which  led  to  the  colder  and  more 
m designs  of  the  later  Renaissance, 
pjictnre,  which,  at  the  revival  of  letters, 
iillowed  scholarship,  still  felt  the  same 

Ije.  The  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  had 
jucceeded  by  knowledge ; and  know- 
r ras  now  giving  rise  to  a critical  pedantry. 
'ife  already  seen  that  Alberti  adopted  even 
Ifl  language  as  well  as  the  ancient  archi- 
i*l,  and  addressed  his  friends  in  Latin, 
gbness  of  taste  was  the  aim  of  the  archi- 
ll it  was  of  the  poets  and  authors  of  the 
jth  century.  The  first  was  as  anxious 
i w that  his  work  was  accurately  in 
tfmce  with  ancient  precedent,  as  was 
n:,tter,  to  demonstrate  the  purity  of 
language  he  used.  False  quantities 
b i much  condemned  in  the  architecture  as 
ijpoetry  of  the  day.  A spirit  of  inquiry 
wroad,  and  the  effects  were  visible,  not 
pulone,  but  also  in  religion  and  manners. 
1 3t  mysteries,  which  had  been  tacitly 
; id,  were  now  questioned  ; and  the 
ql  spirit  of  olden  days  had  given  place 
imposition  to  touch,  taste,  and  handle. 
rithis  process  had  been  completed,  and 
1 of  taste  in  architecture  established,  no 
could  be  allowed.  The  instinctive  and 
plined  aspirations  of  the  many  were  to 
jessed  by  the  Classical  fastidiousness  of 
lltured  few ; who,  on  their  part,  were 
;o  be  able  to  produce,  when  challenged, 
: and  verse  for  their  decisions, 
and  severer  rules  now  came  into  play, 
■mce  of  decorative  fancy  must  be  re- 
td, and  the  question  must  always  be,  not 
fc  should  we  like  to  do  ?”  but  “ What  did 
■Inans,  or  what  would  the  Romans  have 
lender  similar  circumstances  P ” The 
Wi  was, — that  problem  which  has  ever 
ni  unhappiness  and  despair  in  the  attempts 
Me  it, — to  recall  the  past, — to  ignore  the 
M, — to  bring  back  the  dead  to  life. 

'«  we  wonder  if  the  later  Renaissance 
(tots  failed  at  so  hopeless  a task  P We 
Selves  sure  that  architecture  should  be 
»lm  fetters  such  as  these.  Nevertheless, 
iffiave  our  own  revivals,  and  perhaps  may 
<i>w  be  told,  “ De  tefabula  narratur .” 

(implication  of  the  spirit  pervading  society 
time,  to  architectural  design,  was  chiefly 
I ted  by  the  works  of  Palladio,  of  Yicenza. 
ife,  indeed,  a name  to  the  architecture  which 
)i,  and  we  have  not  ceased  to  speak  of  the 
Nan  style.  Like  most  popular  definitions, 
rfr,  this  term  has  come  to  be  used  with 
accuracy,  and  much  elasticity  of  mean- 
Ifhen  men  say  they  like  or  dislike  Palla- 
'•chitecture,  they  do  not  generally  mean 
C to  the  architectural  forms  which  Pal- 
feimself  actually  used,  but  rather  to  Italian 
fcsture  generally,  which  has  come  to  be 
Wed  by  a term  only  applicable  iu  reality 
Kphase  of  its  development, 
a'.dio’s  Bchool  referred  every  detail  to  proce- 
ed considered  that  the  limits  of  invention 
*»n  reached.  They  forgot  that  architecture 
Her  been  progressive,  and  that  the  five 
'■of  Classic  times  could  not  be  permitted 
]<>lute  authority  over  all  succeeding  ages. 
*lus  had  described  the  edifices  of  the 
‘ an  age,  and  his  writings  were  now 

E studied  as  a very  gospel  of  architecture. 

oportions  which  he  laid  down,  and  the 
L,,.s  which  he  inculcated,  were  to  dictate 
Mitects  for  all  time  the  principles  on  which 
fiiheir  art  must  properly  be  based. 

.d.dio’s  principal  works  are  to  be  found  at 
Mi,  of  which  place  he  was  a native.  His 
5 »8ign  was  oertainly  the  arcades  of  the 
*j'all, — a building  which,  notwithstanding 
bid  defects,  has  a charming  effect  of  pro- 
*~i  and  of  light  and  shade.  Mr.  Fergus- 
^ saks  of  this  achievement  of  Palladio’s  as 
-A  the  only  instance  of  a Gothic  edifice 
been  improved  by  subsequent  additions 
^ierent  style  of  architecture.  The  Town- 
4 us  one  of  Palladio’s  earliest  designs,  and 
I liable  to  the  charge  of  formality  than 
-‘and  later  works. 

[•■Ola  and  Scamozzi  are  generally  ranked 
"•Palladio  as  members  of  the  same 
1 and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
'T,  of  which  it  is  accused,  is  more 
• attributed  to  their  followers  than  to 
Mlistinguished  architects  themselves.  If 
ili  defects  as  to  this  matter  in  the 
3>of  Palladio  and  his  comrades,  we  may 
lioer  that,  excepting  in  rare  cases,  they, 
nt,  avoided  the  opposite  errors  of  exag- 


geration, in  which  Michelangelo  and  his  fol- 
lowers indulged.  One  of  the  exceptions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Valmarina  Palace  by  Palladio. 
Here  there  is  a large  order,  running  through 
two  stories,  and  supporting  nothing.  The  order 
is  obviously  a mere  application  of  whatisintended 
to  be  ornament,  and  the  elevation  would  be 
better  without  it.  The  angles,  moreovex*,  are  the 
weakest  part  of  the  design,  whereas  they  should 
have  been  the  strongest.  In  other  buildings  at 
Vicenza,  by  the  same  architect,  there  is  greater 
purity  of  detail,  and  a general  elegance  of  effect, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  a gigantic  order  like  that 
at  the  Valmarina  Palace,  was  indulged  in. 

A peculiarity  of  Palladio’s  designs  is  found 
in  a weak  treatment  of  the  angles.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  example  above 
named,  and,  in  other  instances,  a single  pilaster 
is  placed  at  the  angles,  or  even  a three-quarter 
column,  as  at  the  Barba  rano  Palace.  The  effect 
of  such  a method  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In 
Sansovino’s  library ]of  St.  Mark,  the  angles  are 
marked  and  accentuated  by  doubling  the  num- 
bers of  the  order,  so  that  there  is  not  only  a 
three-quarter  column,  but  also  a pilaster,  which 
emphasises  the  ends  of  the  design.  In  Palla- 
dio’s case,  there  is  an  order  which  is  obviously 
placed  against  a wall,  to  which  there  is  no  neces- 
sary termination,  and  which  indeed  might  be 
indefinitely  continued.  Notwithstanding  such 
criticisms,  however,  Palladio’s  designs  are 
usually  well  studied,  and  the  fame  which  he 
obtained  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  eye  for  pro- 
portion, while  the  general  distribution  of  the 
parts  give  a pleasing  character  to  his  buildings 
generally. 

Like  his  contemporary  Vignola,  Palladio  aimed 
at  harmonising  Roman  ideas  with  those  of  his 
own  day,  domesticating,  so  to  speak,  the 
antique ; while  using  it  for  very  different  pur- 
poses than  those  to  which  the  Romans  had 
applied  the  forms  now  adopted.  It  is  scarcely 
fair  to  exclaim  against  this  process,  as  being 
one  of  copying  only;  for  Palladio’s  aim,  like 
that  of  other  revivalists,  was  to  make  the  forms 
of  ancient  art  his  own,  and  by  a process  of 
adaptation  evolve  out  of  them  a system  of 
design,  which  should  at  least  possess  the  merit 
of  originality  of  treatment.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  absolute  originality  in  architecture  is  out 
of  the  question,  we  cannot  say  that  Palladio 
and  his  brilliant  comrades  were  wrong,  though 
opinions  will,  of  course,  vary  as  to  the  success 
which  they  obtained.  If  they  had  regarded  the 
arbitrary  proportions  of  the  Classic  orders  with 
less  reverence,  their  undoubted  talents  might 
have  carried  the  Renaissance  to  a further  and 
more  successful  development.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, was  not  the  case,  and  the  rules  which 
were  to  achieve  perfection  served  to  stifle  art. 

Architecture  cannot  be  satisfied  with  appeals 
to  the  learned  only,  and  must  appeal  to  the 
unlettered  masses  as  well  as  to  the  educated 
minority.  The  qualities  which  will  ensure  success 
will  not  be  found  in  a careful  adherence  to  prece- 
dent alone,  or  in  a rigid  application  of  pedantic 
rules.  The  buildings  of  the  post  - Palladian 
school  possessed  these  qualities,  but  they  were 
incapable  of  exciting  enthusiasm,  and  can  at 
best  be  regarded  as  careful  aoademic  studies. 
As  time  went  on,  men  spurned  the  fetters  which 
were  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  and 
rushed  into  the  excesses  of  exaggerated  detail, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  “ Rococo.”  It  is 
always  thus  with  attempts  to  strain  unduly  the 
rules  which  bind  the  human  intellect.  Men  will 
be  free  in  art,  as  in  the  more  stirring  questions  of 
religion,  or  politics,  and  repression  will  generally 
end  in  revolution.  The  Renaissance  was  nothing 
if  it  was  not  to  be  progressive,  and  the  ultra- 
Classic  formality  whichnow  reigned  supreme,  was 
the  herald  of  decay.  The  earlier  architects  showed 
signs  of  originality ; but  after  Palladio  and  his 
school,  all  was  again  a chaos,  and  further  progress 
appeared  to  be  abandoned.  Why  was  this  ? 
We  may  perhaps  learn  from  it  a truth  useful  to 
ourselves,  that  no  selection  of  a past  style  of 
art,  and  no  mere  careful  reproduction  of  its 
details,  will  ultimately  satisfy  a society  which 
has  little  in  common  with  those,  for  whose 
needs  such  architecture  was  originally  invented 
and  used. 

Vignola’s  greatest  woi’k  was  the  noble  Palace 
of  Caprarola,  near  Rome,  a building  simple  in 
plan,  and  so  treated  as  to  present  a castellated, 
rather  than  a domestic,  aspect.  The  design  is 
graceful,  with  a double  order,  and  a well-pro- 
portioned arcade  to  the  enti-ance-front.  The 
weakness  of  the  augles,  noticed  in  Palladio’s 
designs,  is  here  avoided.  The  plan  is  a pentagon, 


controlled  by  military  considerations.  Archi- 
tects in  those  days  were  the  chief  buildex'S 
of  all  necessary  works,  and  had  not  yielded 
any  part  of  their  province  to  the  engineer. 
In  a former  lecture  reference  was  made  to 
this  subject,  with  inference  to  the  castles 
of  Mediaeval  times  iu  France  and  England, 
and  in  the  case  of  Coucy,  we  found,  as 
you  may  perhaps  remember,  that,  while  the 
architect  had  constructed  the  building  with 
such  solidity  as  to  be  impregnable,  he  had  like- 
wise secured  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
architectural  character  and  even  beauty.  The 
varied  outline  of  such  works  as  Coucy  is,  in 
itself,  pleasing,  and  the  donjon  keep,  the 
machicolations  and  galleries,  the  turrets 
and  gateways,  all  contributed  to  the  architec- 
tural effect.  The  use  of  gunpowder  brought 
about  a revolution,  and  now  that  the  whole 
question  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
science  only,  our  military  structures,  no  less  than 
our  ironclad  ships,  have  become  miracles  of 


It  may  be  that  this  result  was  inevitable,  but 
in  some  cases,  especially  those  relating  to  civil 
works,  the  question  may  suggest  itself,  whether 
architects  have  been  wise  in  leaving  works 
which  used  to  be  theirs  to  others  ? Have  they 
done  well  to  allow  their  profession  to  be  divided 
in  favour  of  the  engineer  ? When  the  history 
of  this  age  is  written,  the  latter  will  claim  a 
distinguished  record.  He  will  tell  of  the  scien- 
tific application  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  the 
service  of  man, — of  facilities  given  to  all, — of 
the  necessaries  of  life  cheapened,  and  made  avail- 
able for  millions.  His  works  have  been  devised 
with  a single-minded  directness  of  aim,  and  the 
architect  may  perhaps  ask  himself  why  his  own 
co-operation  has  not  been  made  available  ? Could 
not  these  useful  works  have  had  some  artistic 
grace  ? Can  we  admit  that,  in  such  cases,  Truth 
and  Beauty  must  necessarily  be  divorced  ? It 
may  be  that  we  have  been  dreaming  of  the  Past, 
while  the  great  living  world  has  been  waking, 
moving,  acting.  Mankind  will  thank  those  who 
show  the  way  to  unite  the  Necessary  with  the 
Artistic,  and  this  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
architect.  In  the  meantime,  if  we  ignore  these 
needs,  men  will  turn  elsewhei’e,  and  will  say  of 
the  engineers,  that  they,  at  any  rate,  have  known 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 

In  Italy,  the  importance  of  engineering  was 
beginning  to  assert  itself  during  the  Renaissance : 
but  architects  were  still  consulted  about  fortifi- 
cations. Michelangelo  was  at  one  time  engaged 
on  the  walls  of  Florence ; and  at  Verona,  the 
gateways  designed  by  San  Michele  still  l-emain. 
The  latter  architect  devised  here  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city,  and  has  been  considered  the 
inventor  of  the  pentagonal  bastion. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  building  at  Caprarola, 
as  to  which  Vignola  evidently  followed  the  rules 
for  fortified  places,  laid  down  by  San  Michele. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  was  designing  a palace,  and 
not  a fortress,  he  gave  to  the  whole  design  an 
architectural  character,  rather  than  one  ex- 
clusively appropriate  to  military  engineering. 

It  is  probable  that  thei’e  were  good  reasons 
for  seeking  to  obtain  a certain  amount  of 
defensive  strength,  for  Italy  was  full  at 
that  time  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  willing  to 
sell  their  swords  to  the  highest  bidder.  They 
wandered  over  the  country  in  small  bands,  and, 
although  insufficiently  equipped  for  attempting 
a siege  of  any  really  strong  place,  made  their 
name  terrible  to  those  who  had  no  means  of 
resistance.  Against  such  adversaries,  Caprarola 
possessed  considerable  powers  of  defence. 

The  building  is  a fine  specimen  of  Vignola’s 
talents,  and,  with  a few  additions,  would  be  a 
grand  architectural  monument.  The  pentagoual 
form,  however,  is  not  agreeable,  as  the  angles 
caused  by  it  pi-esent  an  awkward  appearance. 
The  castellated  treatment  of  the  plan  is,  more- 
over, not  adequately  cai'ried  out  in  the  external 
design.  The  elevation  of  each  side  of  the 
pentagon  is  that  of  a palace  fit  to  grace  the 
streets  of  a city  like  Rome,  and  in  the  details 
the  military  chai’acter  is  altogether  absent. 
The  latter  might  have  been  preserved,  and 
the  place  greatly  strengthened,  if  the  augles  of 
the  pentagon  had  been  marked  by  towers,  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  command  the  flanks.  These 
towers  might  have  been  carried  up,  so  as  to  break 
the  long  and  monotonous  line  of  the  present 
roof,  and  in  that  case  would  have  had  a further 
practical  use,  as  turrets  of  observation.  If  this 
had  been  done,  and  the  centi'al  circular  court 
covered  by  a domed  roof,  the  building  might 
have  been  rendered  far  more  effective  archi- 


with  a circular  cour  within  and  was  evidently  J tecturally  than  it  is  at  present.  The  idea  of 
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half  fortress,  half  palace,  would  have  been  more 
thoroughly  developed,  and  the  present  some- 
what insipid  formality  would  have  disappeared. 
With  all  drawbacks,  however,  Caprarola  must 
be  reckoned  a dignified  and  stately  work  of 
architecture,  and  we  may  see  by  this  instance, 
as  well  as  by  that  of  Coucy,  that  fortified 
buildings,  in  the  hands  of  the  architect,  need 
not  be  ugly.  Each  was  fitted  to  meet  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  time  and  country. 
Each  was  designed  on  the  best  military  princi- 
ples, as  then  understood  ; and  each  had  a decided 
and  striking  architectural  character. 

Yignola  was,  as  we  may  say,  more  Palladian 
than  Palladio  in  his  exact  reference  to  ancient 
rules,  as  deduced  from  classical  examples.  His 
treatise  on  the  five  orders  aims  at  the  authority 
of  a text-book,  and  is  still,  in  that  sense,  de- 
BerviDg  of  study.  He  didnotgive  the  proportions 
of  any  actually  existing  details,  but  by  a prin- 
ciple of  selection,  he  sought  perfection,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  thought  to 
weld  the  whole  together,  into  one  harmonious 
system.  He  was  invited  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
to  visit  that  country  in  order  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  the  Escurial,  for  which  many  designs 
had  been  obtained  from  various  architects.  He 
seems  to  have  compiled  from  their  suggestions  a 
design  of  his  own,  which  commanded  the  king’s 
approval.  He  was  unwilling,  however,  to  give 
up  Italy  for  Spain,  and  his  age  and  other  cir- 
cumstances induced  him  to  decline  the  royal 
invitation,  so  that  his  proposals  were  never 
carried  out. 

Yignola  was  then  established  in  Home,  in  high 
favour  with  the  Pope,  and  on  the  death  of  Michel- 
angelo became  for  a Bhort  time  the  architect  of 
St.  Peter’s,  in  which  capacity  he  designed  and 
erected  the  two  lateral  cupolas  of  the  building. 
His  works  rank  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  Pal- 
ladio ; and,  indeed,  in  elegance  of  detail  may 
be  held  to  surpass  them.  He  disliked  extrava- 
gance, and  referred  his  art  too  much  to  system 
and  rule;  but  he  applied  such  rules  with  a 
taste  and  refinement  which  few  have  surpassed. 
He  had  no  inconsiderable  talent  as  a painter, 
particularly  of  perspective,  and  used  to  say  that 
a Btudy  of  the  latter  science  had  led  him  to 
adopt  architecture  as  his  profession.  His  in- 
clination towards  the  Renaissance  was  deter- 
mined, as  was  that  of  Brunelleschi,  Bramante, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  movement,  by  the  study 
and  careful  measurement  of  the  remains  of 
Roman  art  in  and  about  the  imperial  city. 

Yignola  visited  France,  and  remained  there 
about  two  years,  which  circumstance  probably 
accounts  for  the  tradition  that  he  designed  the 
Chateau  de  Chambord.  This  could  scarcely, 
however,  have  been  the  case,  as  the  building 
was  commenced  before  the  time  of  his  visit, 
and  certainly  does  not  accord  with  his  usual 
principles  of  design.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  advised  the  royal  builder  Francis  I.  during 
the  progress  of  the  building,  and  that  from  its 
semi-fortified  arrangement  of  plan  he  may  have 
been  influenced  in  his  subsequent  designs  for 
Caprarola.  The  elevation  of  the  latter  building, 
however,  has  nothing  in  common  with  Chambord. 

The  French  architects  were  working  out  the 
Renaissance  in  a different  spirit  from  that  of 
Vignola  and  his  Italian  comrades.  They  had 
not  the  same  wealth  of  ancient  buildings 
of  Classical  architecture  to  appeal  to  for  pre- 
cedents, while  around  them  were  the  evidences 
of  the  skill  of  the  Gothic  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  examining  the  design  of  Capra- 
rola, I ventured  to  remark  on  the  monotony  of 
its  sky-line,  and  to  suggest  how  it  could  have 
been  avoided.  At  Chambord  we  have  the 
opposite  extreme,  with  a multiplicity  of  cir- 
cular and  pyramidal  roofs,  and  other  de- 
tails, which  is  confusing  and  even  bewilder- 
ing in  variety  of  outline.  In  this  building 
we  have  semi-Classio  details,  combined  with 
a Gothic  principle  of  general  composition. 
It  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  position 
enjoyed  by  Caprarola,  which  is  seated  on  a hill 
Burrounded  by  rocks,  and  with  a natural  amphi- 
theatre about  it.  Chambord,  in  the  midst  of  a 
flat  and  sandy  plain,  in  uninteresting  country, 
owes  nothing  to  nature.  Its  picturesqueness  is 
the  work  of  the  architect  alone,  and  although 
the  critical  judgment  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  medley  of  forms  which  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  together  in  wanton  exuberance,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  interested  in  this  most  cha- 
racteristic example  of  the  French  Renaissance. 

The  Chateau  of  Chambord  recalls,  in  its 
curved  wings  and  turrets,  the  defensive  details 
which  we  noticed  at  Coucy,  as  being  common  in 
French  military  architecture.  The  projecting 


turrets  with  conical  tops,  so  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  great  country-houses  of  France,  had 
become  meaningless  as  a provision  for  defence ; 
but  they  were  still  cherished,  not  only  as  an 
architectural  ornament,  but  as  an  outward  sign 
of  social  importance.  This  i3  still  the  case,  for 
to  the  present  day  a Frenchman  of  position 
thinks  his  chateau  incomplete  without  the 
characteristic  “ toureUes,”  and  the  nouveau 
riche  hastens  to  add  them  to  the  villa  of  the 
bourgeois.  Apart  from  such  interesting  and 
picturesque  relics  of  military  architecture, 
Chambord  and  its  kindred  chateaux  offer  many 
suggestions  to  us  in  respect  of  civil  architec- 
ture, particularly  where  a certain  dignity  is  re- 
quired, without  sacrifice  of  domestic  comfort. 
The  style  is  more  flexible  than  that  of  Palladio 
or  Vignola,  and  adopting,  as  it  does,  the  round 
arch,  numerous  and  ample  windows,  both 
arched  and  square-headed  openings,  and  a hori- 
zontal treatment  generally,  it  seems  to  offer 
solutions  of  many  difficulties  in  our  modern 
architecture.  No  one,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
accuse  it  of  tameness  or  monotony,  with  its 
high  roofs,  dormers,  turrets,  arcades,  and 
chimneys,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  at  Chambord 
or  Chenonceaux. 

Although  the  evidence  of  the  design  indis- 
poses us  to  credit  Yignola  with  much  influence 
upon  it,  the  statement  may  perhaps  be  more 
readily  believed  in  respect  of  the  palace  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. The  effect  of  his  counsel,  here,  is 
not  indeed  very  apparent,  and  it  was  probably 
limited  by  the  jealousy  of  foreigners,  which 
existed  at  the  French  court,  and  in  the  nation. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  design  of  Fon- 
taiuebleau  is,  however,  far  more  consistent  with 
Vignola’s  architectural  principles,  than  the 
quasi  - Gothio  picturesqueness  of  Chambord, 
although  the  details  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  to  be  found  in  his  best  works,  in 
Italy. 

At  the  time  of  Vignola’s  death  in  1573, 
Palladio  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  career  ; 
but  their  traditions  were,  for  a time,  upheld  by 
Scamozzi,  a young  man  then  rising  into  fame. 
He,  too,  was  a native  of  Vicenza,  and  devoted 
himself  to  architecture,  from  an  admiration  of 
the  Palladian  school  in  that  city,  and  of  the 
works  of  Sansovino  at  Venice.  Iu  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  fashion,  he  sought  to  base 
the  practice  of  his  art  on  the  writings  and 
canons  of  Vitruvius,  and  then  visited  Rome  to 
drink  at  the  great  fountain  of  inspiration  of 
Classic  art.  Returning  to  the  north,  with  his 
mind  full  of  the  records  of  Roman  greatness, 
and  his  sketch-books  crowded  with  measure- 
ments of  temples,  baths,  and  theatres,  he 
settled  in  Venice,  and  took  up  the  work  of 
Sansovino  and  others.  He  continued  the  design 
of  the  Library  round  the  south  side  of  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  adding  a third  order,  and 
altering  the  deep  frieze  and  cornice  of  Sansovino. 
These  were  not  improvements,  and  his  work 
wants  dignity  and  interest.  The  Cornaro 
Palace,  commenced  by  Sansovino,  is  believed  to 
have  been  finished  by  Scamozzi. 

Like  other  architects  of  his  time,  he  also 
turned  his  attention  to  military  engineering, 
and  laid  out  the  fortress  of  Palma,  near  Friuli. 
San  Michele’s  work  at  Verona  appears  to  have 
determined  the  type  of  the  architectural  de- 
tails, generally  adopted  for  such  structures.  The 
latter  architect  used,  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
forms  of  the  Renaissance,  and  gave  them  a 
peculiarity  of  character,  by  the  use  of  simple 
rustication.  For  the  massive  walls  of  fortifica- 
tions, Buch  a treatment  sufficed  ; as  in  such  cases 
delicate  mouldings,  and  other  such  details, 
would  have  been  out  of  place,  and  unnecessary ; 
but  for  the  gateways,  the  architects  of  the 
Renaissance  adopted  Bomewhat  more  elaborate 
designs. 

In  such  structures,  the  orders  could  be  em- 
ployed, as  in  other  buildings  of  the  time,  and 
an  example  of  their  use  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Gateway  of  the  Lido,  at  Venice,  as  well  as  in 
those  at  Verona.  In  those  gateways,  the  at- 
tached columns  and  pilasters  are  apparently 
built  up  with  rough  stones,  each  forming  a 
course  of  rustication,  while  the  arches  show 
every  voussoir  constructed  in  like  manner.  The 
order  chosen  is  the  Doric,  with  the  cornice 
simplified,  and  the  decoration  of  the  architrave 
and  frieze  in  some  cases  omitted.  Such  works 
were  common  in  the  time  we  are  noticing,  and 
from  this  cause,  probably,  arose  the  fondness 
of  the  later  Renaissance  architects  for  rustica- 
tion, which  was  freely  used  by  the  Palladian 
school.  It  was  employed  by  them,  how- 
ever, in  subordination  to  the  general  effect, 


and,  therefore,  in  a different  manner  fron 
of  the  older  Florentine  school,  who  had 
their  most  characteristic  designs,  since  the 
of  Brunelleschi,  on  rustication  extending 
the  whole  building,  so  as  to  allow  little  sco 
other  details.  Examples  of  such  a trea' 
are  found  in  the  Pitti,  Riccardi,  and  S 
palaces.  The  latter  building  is,  perhapi 
most  characteristic  of  the  semi-military, 
domestic  architecture  of  Florence. 

Italy  was;  at  this  period,  a collection  c 
vinces  rather  than  a single  country,  and  its 
tecture  had,  therefore,  many  local  peculia 
The  sumptuous  splendour  of  the  palac 
Venice  finds  but  little  counterpart  in  the  a 
and  stately  fortress-like  buildings  of 
rence.  The  simple  details,  the  bold  n 
tion,  the  small  windows,  and  tho  large 
of  unpieroed  and  solid  wall,  give  a gl 
and  almost  forbidding  aspect,  to  those 
half-fortified  dwellings.  The  Palladian 
usually  rusticated  portions  of  their  bui 
only,  preferring  such  parts  as  seemed  to  r 
additional  strength,  as  the  ground  or  has 
stories.  Vignola  did  this  at  Caprarola,  i 
also  carried  up  rusticated  quoins,  at  the 
of  the  projections  of  the  upper  story. 

This  system  of  markiog  the  courses  ha 
generally  adopted  in  revived  Renaissance 
tecture  in  all  countries.  Wren  used  it 
Paul’s,  and  Inigo  Jones  at  Whitehall,  ar 
characteristic  Water-gate  of  the  latter 
Savoy  is  a pleasing  specimen  of  the  m 
type,  similar  to  that  adopted  by  San  M 
The  Gothic  architects,  building  with 
stones,  and  relying  on  constructive  forn 
not  caro  to  emphasise  the  various  joints 
maintain  regularity  of  courses ; but  in 
the  use,  in  Medieeval  times,  of  vo 
to  the  arches,  of  different  colours,  1 
effect  nearly  related  to  a system  of  r 
tion ; and  a similar  method  was  comi 
Byzantine  and  Eastern  work.  Of  late  y( 
has  been  customary  to  condemn  rusticatii 
it  is  no  doubt  liable  to  abuse.  It  has,  ho 
an  appropriateness  in  many  situations,  ai 
be  used  by  an  architect  so  as  to  give  s 
his  work,  and  to  modify  the  monotonous 
of  too  much  plain  Burface.  An  example 
meaning  may  be  seen  at  Bridgewater  i 
particularly  in  the  part  facing  the  Greer 
Tho  rustication  of  this  front  is  applied: 
ground-floor  only,  over  the  surface  of  tl 
and  at  the  angles  of  the  projections  abot 
we  feel,  as  we  see  it,  that  it  is  both  reap 
and  effective,  and  could  not  have  been  c 
with  advantage. 

In  speaking  thus  of  rustication,  I asst; 
course,  that  it  represents  the  jointing  of < 
masonry,  and  is  that  which  it  appears 
The  exhibition  of  sham  jointing  has  m 
confined  to  one  school  or  time,  for  in  m 
buildings  may  be  seen  a Bort  of  rust: 
caused  by  marking  out  the  walls  in  : 
courses,  by  means  of  colour.  This  i 
different  from  the  system  of  the  Florenti 
any  other  method  of  legitimate  rusticatii! 

With  Palladio,  Vignola,  and  their  foil 
we  terminate  our  examination  of  the  a 
tural  Renaissance  of  Italy.  Their  wortj 
trate  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  moi 
The  vigorous  efforts  of  the  earlier  stykl 
their  elaboration  of  decorative  detail,  wa- 
and  in  their  place,  men  came  to  substitute? 
regulated  and  formal  manner,  with  much 
ledge  of  precedent,  and  adherence  to  rul: 
has  been  said  that  Vignola  by  his  trefc( 
proportions,  and  Palladio  by  his  prescrH 
strict  regulations,  would  have  made  o 
tecture  an  exact  science,  in  which  precis  * 
ledge  might  render  success  certain,  'j 
however,  very  far  from  being  a fair  states 
the  case,  as  is  proved  by  the  examine 
Palladio’s  own  works.  It  is  true  that  h 
at  precision  in  his  application  of  the  ) 
but  there  is  nevertheless  much  variety 
different  designs,  and  his  arcades  at  thr 
hall  of  Vicenza,  already  referred  to,  ar 
conceived,  and  happily  treated.  His]; 
were  usually  refined,  and  we  must  r,1 
the  difficulties  of  the  task  he  atten 
discharge.  His  palaces  at  Vicenza,  v 
their  faults,  have  served  as  models  to  tl 
tects  of  most  civilised  countries,  and  tl 
survived  the  attacks  of  the  most  unsparii 1 
cism.  We  may,  perhaps,  realise  more  t j 
merits  of  Palladio,  when  we  conti: 
measured  and  studied  compositions,  v, 4 
reckless  and  bizarre  specimens  of  tricky  ! 
of  so-called  architecture  which  fol lowe  r 
fantastio  reaction  of  later  days. 
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j alladio’s  buildings  we  find  occasionally 
pitako  of  enormous  details  misapplied,  as 
almarina  Palace  ; but  in  other  instances 
Bjir  was  used  to  each  story,  with  details  pro- 
Ijibordinated.  Propriety  of  detail  and  pro- 
i-has  thus  given  a fame  to  Palladio  which 

Iiot  have  been  gained  by  the  picturesque- 
his  designs,  or  the  fertility  of  his  inven- 
Irius.  We  are,  at  least,  thankful  to  escape, 
j,  is  guidance,  from  the  gigantic  orders, 
portioned  mouldings,  and  broken  pedi- 
)jwhich  even  the  great  name  of  Michel- 

Ieannot  justify.  We  feel  that,  at  least, 
litecture  is  the  work  of  a trained  scholar, 
n the  use  of  the  materials  which  a not- 
rgotten  past  had  placed  in  his  hands, 
le  has  influenced  the  revival  of  Classical 
jture  throughout  modern  Europe,  in- 
this  country.  Wren,  Jones,  Vanbrugh, 
any  others,  have  followed  more  or  less 
m precedents,  and  Somerset  House,  by 
Chambers,  is  just  such  a building  as 
have  been  erected  by  Palladio  or 

.so  of  Classical  architecture  is  still  com- 
ihough  its  progress  has  been  checked  by 
hie  Revival.  The  increased  knowledge 
istory  of  architecture  has  brought  to  the 
a variety  of  opinion,  often  fiercely  self- 
o.  We  have  heard  the  architecture 
from  the  principles  of  ancient  Greece 
ne,  denounced  as  inadmissible,  and  stig- 
undor  the  name  of  Pagan,  as  unfit  for 
of  Christian  men.  An  active  spirit  of 
cal  revival  has  led  to  the  restoration  of 
jrchop,  in  the  old  Gothic  styles,  in  which 
■re  erected.  In  the  city  which  boasts 
'aul’s,  Medimval  architecture  has  been 
the  only  form  of  art  admissible  for  the 
of  the  ohurch.  Eloquence  of  critical 
ion,  which  has  never  been  surpassed, 
jjppied  itself  with  declaring  the  Renais- 
«n  unholy  thing;  an  evil  spirit  to  be 
|d;  a fault  to  be  purged  by  a return  to 
lighter  and  better  ways  of  Medicevalism. 

I I i among  us,  the  choice  of  a style  might 
sem  to  be  a question  of  morality,  rather 
irohitecture. 

iding  such  a question,  it  must  ever  be 
ered  that  a complete  revival  cannot  but 
isible,  whether  of  the  architecture,  or  of 
t of  the  past.  The  world  moves  onward, 
i argue,  and  each  generation  has  its  own 
lents.  An  age  of  Faith  is  succeeded 
fe  of  Inquiry,  to  be  followed,  it  may  be, 
a of  Superstition.  A time  of  freedom 
lion  the  heels  of  a regime  of  authority, 
if  oopy  Greek  temples,  but  we  cannot 
Greeks  were,  or  think  their  thoughts, 
'lean  we  revive  the  Mediasval  spirit  by 
our  architecture  in  a Gothic  garb, 
pnot  be  admitted  by  reasonable  men, 
^Jiits  are  to  be  placed  to  the  adoption 
likind  of  the  extension  of  their  powers 
Hincreaso  of  knowledge.  The  employ- 
lif  machinery,  for  example,  sometimes 
>idy  denounced,  is  but  a natural  con- 
file  of  that  use  of  his  intelligence  by 
lich  has  been  implanted  in  his  nature  by 
Vj)ower.  To  be  for  ever  protesting  against 
iigs  of  to-day  is  a profitless,  as  well  as 
!«,  task.  The  evils  before  us  are  always 
while  those  which  might  be  caused,  or 
h whether  by  our  action  or  our  inactivity, 
i'.en  from  our  view.  There  are  some  critics 
Vnk  the  present  always  bad  ; their  artists 
W failures  ; their  own  country  always 
h This  ia  not  a spirit  which  is  likely  to 
jihealthy  development  in  architecture, 
v cannot  recall  the  past,  it  does  not  follow 
may  be  gainers  by  its  experience, 
‘/S  take  a new  departure.  We  may  fairly 
Hf  its  achievements,  and  draw  precedents 
M treasuries.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
[ ery  true  architect  must  respeot  anti- 
land  wish  to  preserve  our  ancient  monu- 
’i  and  as  we  know,  in  these  days,  all 
oers  have  done  in  ancient  times,  we 
naturally  the  responsibility  of  choice 
|0  placed  upon  us.  It  is  not,  there- 
'<asonable,  that  we  should  be  forced  to 
vne  type,  and  use  it  for  all  purposes, 
Jbecause  our  predecessors  did  so,  in  igno- 
if  any  other.  Still  less  can  it  be  fairly 
;ed,  that  we' are  not  at  liberty  to  avail 
^!!S  of  successive  phases  of  the  same  style, 

•v  the  history  of  our  art  shows  that  such 
y. ' M inconsistent  with  chronological  accu- 
;It  is  not  the  business  of  the  modern 
•i!t  to  erect  buildings  which  may  deceive 
essors  as  to  the  date  of  their  execution. 


Thi9  would  be  to  aim  at  architectural  forgery, 
while  our  duty  is  to  do  our  part,  in  our  own  day, 
in  the  same  spirit,  as  that  in  which  our  prede- 
cessors worked  in  theirs. 

We  may,  therefore,  claim  the  liberty  to  select 
different  architectural  types  for  different  things  : 
thus,  to  some  of  us,  the  Gothic  styles  may 
appear  the  most  suited  for  churches  and  sacred 
buildings  ; and  the  Italian  more  appropriate  to 
secular  work. 

The  first  of  these  decisions  has  already  been 
accepted,  for  the  present,  at  least,  in  this 
country,  and  Gothic  architecture  has  been  prac- 
tically adopted  for  church  building.  It  is 
natural  that  this  should  be  so.  The  charm  of 
our  old  mediaeval  buildings,  and  the  hallowing 
associations  which  cling  to  them,  are  enough  to 
justify  such  a choice,  if  justification  be  needed. 
This  is  not  only,  or  chiefly  a question  of  archi- 
tecture. We  do  not  want  to  break  with  tradi- 
tion, in  our  ecclesiastical  buildings ; we  prize 
the  continuity  of  our  religion;  we  like  to  think 
that  we  are  worshipping,  as  our  fathers  did,  in 
so  far  as  the  external  forms  of  our  churches  are 
concerned.  We  are  glad  to  free  ourselves,  if 
only  for  a time,  from  the  pushing,  selfish,  bustling 
world, — from  the  vulgarity  of  newness, — from 
the  ever-active  pursuit  of  the  last  fashions  of 
thought  or  deed. 

In  our  venerable  cathedrals,  we  wish  for  no 
change,  we  ask  for  no  novelties.  Ab  we  com- 
mune with  past  centuries,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  old,  old  realities  of  human 
life.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  weary  are  glad  to 
rest  : let  others  agitate  for  change  and  newness ; 
for  us  the  Old  is  better.  The  most  advanced 
science  can  here  do  nothing  for  us  ; new  dis- 
coveries, whether  philosophical  or  architectural, 
have  no  bearing  on  the  momentous  questions, 
which  bring  worshippers  to  the  churches.  There 
has  come  to  us  no  modern  solution  of  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death,  the  origin  of  evil, 
the  eternal  conflict  between  right  and  wrong. 
Our  old  churches  are  thus  precious  to  us,  for 
what  they  are.  They  stand  out  as  beacons  on 
a dreary  shore,  which  must  not,  in  the  public 
interest,  be  either  removed  or  tampered  with. 

The  preservation  of  such  buildings  is,  therefore, 
our  bounden  duty,  and  now  that  Gothic  prin- 
ciples have  become  well  understood,  through 
that  revival,  in  which  the  distinguished  archi- 
tect, whose  loss  I deplored  in  the  first  lecture  of 
this  series,  took  the  leading  part,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  every  architectural  student 
should  qualify  himself  for  the  important 
responsibilities  that  will  be  laid  upon  him,  in 
practice. 

Palladio  and  Vignola  did  not  take  more 
pains  to  study  and  follow  ancient  precedents, 
than  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  pioneers  of 
the  English  Gothic  revival.  The  conflicts  of 
taste  waged  over  the  five  orders,  have  found  a 
modern  parallel,  in  the  discussions  we  have 
heard  of  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated, 
and  Perpendicular  Gothic,  and  in  the  ecclesio- 
logical  wrangles  of  our  day,  on  the  religious 
symbolism  of  First,  Second,  or  Third  Pointed. 

In  the  first  stages  of  a revival,  accuracy  is  diffi- 
cult of  attainment,  and  so  it  happens  that  to  be 
able  to  copy  well  is  a distinction.  It  is  only 
afterwards,  that  more  is  asked  for,  and  that  an 
originality  is  required,  in  the  use  of  accepted 
details.  The  young  architect  in  an  old  country 
like  our  own  has  great  advantages  over  those 
in  more  modern  lands,  such  as  America  and 
our  colonies.  He  has  his  precedents  at  his 
door,  and  can  more  readily  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
the  past.  It  is  well  that  he  should  do  so,  pro- 
vided he  remembers  that  modern  society  has  its 
own  claims,  which  must  not  be  set  aside  in 
favour  of  antiquarian  lore.  A system  of 
merely  retrospective  design  easily  becomes 
archaeology  instead  of  architecture ; a science 
rather  than  an  art.  Architects  having  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  should  strive  to 
lead  the  public  taste  from  bizarre  oddities 
to  sterling  merit  of  design,  to  think  of  present 
excellence  and  future  progress,  as  well  as  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  past. 

While  recognising  the  existing  preference  for 
Medimval  architecture  for  ecclesiastical  works, 
and  conceding  that  in  Gothic  churches  a 
certain  amount  of  actual  copying  may  be  de- 
fended, it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  Classical 
style  must  of  necessity  be  neglected.  The 
Palladian  school  of  architects  had  a definite 
intention,  which  was  to  design  a modern  style, 
that  should  be  based  upon  the  architecture 
of  the  Romans.  Whatever  merit  may  be  as- 
signed to  their  works,  they  certainly  produced 
buildings  unlike  any  that  had  previously  existed. 


They  copied,  or  intended  to  copy,  literally,  the 
details  of  the  orders ; but  neither  Palladio’s 
arcades  nor  Sansovino’s  palaces  are  direct  re- 
productions of  actual  buildings.  They,  at  least, 
succeeded  in  applying  ancient  art  to  modern  use, 
in  a manner  which  has  been  imitated  ever  since. 

We  have  had,  in  this  country,  many  tastes, 
and  various  revivals ; but  through  them  all,  the 
Palladian  or  Italian  manner  of  Wren  and  Inigo 
Jones  has  held  its  ground,  and  something  of  a 
reaction  towards  it  has  lately  appeared  in  un- 
expected quarters. 

In  most  European  capitals  the  chief  publio 
buildings,  as  well  as  almost  the  whole  of  the 
private  houses,  are  in  this  style,  however  divided 
may  be  our  allegiance  at  home.  If  we  have 
erected  Medimval  Honses  of  Parliament,  the 
French  have  shown  us  in  their  Hdtel  de  Ville  of 
Paris,  now  unfortunately  destroyed,  how  con- 
venient and  magnificent  a civic  building  may  bo 
designed  after  a Classic  manner.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  highest  class  of  painting,  and  of 
the  best  sculpture,  is  natural  and  welcome  in 
the  case  of  Classical  architecture,  the  Renais- 
sance of  which  was  fostered  and  directed  by 
painters  and  sculptors. 

If  it  be  said  that  such  architecture  is  unsuited 
to  our  climate,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  has 
been  generally  adopted  in  climates  not  much  un- 
like our  own,  and  those  who  have  lived  in  one  of 
the  solid  houses,  of  simple  outline,  which  the 
architects  of  the  English  Renaissance  have  left 
to  us,  would  not  always  care  to  change,  to  the 
so-called  picturesque  creations  of  Modern  Gothic, 
with  their  voluntary  carelessness  of  plan,  and 
the  maximum  of  surface  of  external  walls  and 
roofs. 

In  modern  domestic  work  we  must  often  wel- 
come novelties,  which  we  do  not  desire  to  see  in 
our  churches.  We  may,  in  the  latter  case,  be  con- 
tent to  rest  satisfied  with  piers,  which  are  ob- 
structive, and  arches  of  unnecessarily  contracted 
span,  while,  in  secular  buildings,  convenience 
must  rule,  and  science  be  invoked  to  aid 
us  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  economise 
space.  It  is  not  wise  of  the  architect  to  leave 
such  matters  to  the  engineer.  He  must 
use  his  art  intelligently,  being  ever  ready  to 
adapt  it  to  all  reasonable  requirements,  and  the 
Renaissance,  as  a modern  style,  will  apparently 
have  less  difficulty  in  accepting  this  position, 
than  the  more  Btern  and  stiff er  types  of  Medimval 
art. 

For  grand  architectural  effect,  moreover,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  a spacious  interior, 
Classic  architecture  possesses  the  dome,  if  not 
absolutely,  at  least  more  fully,  than  any  other 
style.  Those  among  us  who  are  accustomed  to 
visit  St.  Paul’s,  cannot  even  accept,  unreservedly, 
the  popular  doctrine  that  all  our  churches  must 
of  necessity  be  Gothic.  We  require  in  modern 
days,  and  for  Protestant  services,  wide  areas 
more  than  “ long-drawn  aisles,”  and  in  few 
other  English  buildings  can  anything  b9  seen 
grander  than  the  effect  of  St.  Paul’s  during  the 
services  of  the  church,  with  its  congregation  of 
thousands  filling  the  vast  area  under  the  dome, 
and  hanging  on  the  words  of  the  preacher,  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  a winter  afternoon. 

A calm  review  of  the  history  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
it,  conducts  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  move- 
ment is  not  yet  over.  The  Classical  tastes 
which  gave  to  it  the  first  impulse,  still  exist 
among  us,  and  are  likely  to  continue.  An  archi- 
tecture which  can  give  us  solidity  and  magni- 
ficence ; which  can  adapt  itself  to  purposes  of 
utility,  and  assimilate  progressive  scientific  con- 
struction ; which  unites  elegance  of  proportion 
with  refinement  of  detail ; and  which  welcomes 
the  best  efforts  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor 
in  a loving  combination  of  art,  cannot  be  easily 
banished  from  the  modern  practice  of  the 
civilised  world. 


Nell  G Wynne’s  Birthplace  at  Hereford. 

During  the  Assize  week  in  Hereford,  Baron 
Huddleston  walked  down  Gwynne-street  in 
search  of  the  exact  spot  on  which  the  old  cottage 
stood  wherein  by  birth  Nellie  GwyDne  became 
a citizen.  There  is  no  vestige  of  the  cottage 
remaining,  either  to  “ point  a moral  or  adorn  a 
tale.”  Two  Hereford  citizens  are  ready  and 
willing  to  bear  the  cost  of  a suitable  tablet  being 
erected  in  the  garden  wall  of  the  Palace,  at 
the  precise  spot  where  the  cottage  stood,  if  the 
Town  Council  would  assist  the  object  so  far  as 
to  make  a formal  application  to  the  Bishop  for 
consent  to  have  his  lordship’s  boundary-wall 
pierced  to  receive  the  carved  entablature. 
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BABYLONIAN"  FOUNDATION  STONES. 

Among  the  various  customs  which  centre 
round  that  important  event  the  erection  of  the 
house  or  home,  there  is  none  so  universally  met 
with  as  that  of  the  placing  of  some  particular 
brick  or  stone,  or  selected  object,  as  the  founda- 
tion record.  Strange  ceremonies  centred  round 
the  laying  of  the  first  Btones  of  many  of  the 
great  edifices  which  now  stand  before  us  as  the 
ruined  memorials  of  the  heroic  past.  In  China, 
where  land  and  almost  every  objeot  in  nature 
is  possessed  by  the  spirits,  many  and  strange 
customs  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  propitiate 
these  celestial  freeholders.  Ancient  iegend 
tells  of  how,  in  many  of  the  hoary  castles  by  the 
Rhine,  human  beings  have  been  immured  to 
pacify  the  supposed  anger  of  an  offended 
spiritual  landowner.  In  most  of  the  museums, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Cont  inent,  are  to  be 
seen  Btones  bearing  dedications  and  invocations 
to  the  gods,  whicn  have  formed  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  great  edifices  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Considering  how  prevalent  such  a 
custom  is  among  nations,  both  savage  and 
civilised,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  expect 
to  find  some  traces  of  such  a custom  prevalent 
in  that  early  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  Babylonian  empire. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  terra-cotta 
cylinders  which  form  such  important  records  of 
the  history  of  jthe  descendants  of  Ninus,  and 
Semiramis  were  nearly  always  to  be  discovered 
in  the  foundation-courses  of  the  temples  or 
palaces.  But  these  carefully-compiled  and 
beautifully-written  records  of  the  kings  of 
nations  were  a very  great  advance  on  the  ruder 
examples  which  formed  the  memorial  records 
of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Babylonia.  Still  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  these  highly-finished 
records,  preserved  even  till  the  latest  periods, — 
the  old  primitive  Akkadian  name  which  had 
Berved  to  designate  the  ruder  examples  of  which 
I shall  speak, — they  were  called  the  “ Tirnen 
that  is  literally,  “ the  floor-mark,”  or  foundation- 
mark.  The  word  is  a compound  one,  built  on  a 
similar  principle  to  the  numerous  Chinese  words. 
The  first  syllable,  “ Ti,”  means  a line,  or  hori- 
zontal line,  in  particular,  and  the  second  is  “ men,” 
the  substantive  verb  “ to  be.”  It  is,  therefore, 
clear,  that  these  objects  indicated  the  floor  or 
foundation  course.  But  the  word  did  not  origi- 
nally indicate  these  elaborately-compiled  records, 
which  have  been  so  great  a treasure  to  the  his- 
torian and  the  philologist.  That  most  interesting 
compil  ation  which  the  researches  of  Assy  riologists 
have  recovered  for  us,  the  cuneiform  syllabary 
enables  us  to  see  very  clearly  almost  step  by  step 
the  growth  of  many  of  the  customs  of  that  most 
wonderful  people.  Here  we  find  the  plain  per- 
pendicular wedge  standing  as  an  ideographic 
representative  of  such  centralised  ideas  as 
“one,”  “man,”  “reed,”  “record,”  “memorial,” 
“spear,”  “arrow,”  and  the  Timen  or  “foun- 
dation record.”  Hence  we  can  see  very  clearly 
that  the  earliest  record  of  the  proprietorship 
of  land  was  the  “reed”  cut  from  the  adjacent 
river  or  marsh  bank,  and  stuck  in  the  spot 
where  primitive  man  intended  to  erect  the 
home. 

The  spear  and  arrow  were  also  used,  they  being 
the  daily  handlings  of  the  subjects  of  Nimrod. 

The  pictorial  nature  of  the  primitive  sign 
which  represents  the  house,  or  home,  indicates 
very  clearly  that  it  was  of  the  rude  wattle  and 
dab  construction  in  its  earlier  stages.  Being 
evidently  composed  of  the  rough  reeds  cut  from 
the  marsh  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  dual 
rivers  of  the  delta,  and  the  one  tall  reed,  they 
being  on  an  average  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  high,  would 
form  a fitting  corner-post  as  a record  and  type 
of  the  corner-stone  of  after-time. 

The  architectural  history  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  may  be  very  distinctly  divided  into  three 
periods, — the  Primitive,  a period  the  only 
evidence  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  record 
of  the  pictorial  signs  of  the  syllabary ; the 
second  period  is  the  Brick,  a period  which 
extends  from  the  twenty-third  oentnry  before 
the  Christian  era  until  the  end  of  the  Empire, 
but  which,  in  about  the  eleventh  century,  gave 
rise  to  a new  style,  in  which  stone  and  brick 
became  combined,  and  gave  the  system  of 
building  which  was  adopted  in  the  Assyrian  and 
later  Babylonian  palaces.  Eine  examples  of 
this  mixed  construction  of  huge,  massive  brick 
terraces,  faced  with  stone,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  palace  of  Tiglath-Pilieser,  at  Kileh  Shergat, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Assur,  and  in  the 
royal  residences  of  Assur-nazir-pal  and  Shal- 
manesar  III.,  at  Nimrud  or  Kalakh. 


The  brick  period  gave  rise  to  a new  species  of 
memorial  or  foundation  record  ; this  was  the 
inscribed  brick  which  is  so  common  a record, 
and  which  became  the  established  custom,  every 
brick  in  some  of  the  great  temples  being  stamped 
with  the  name  and  titles  of  the  great  king  who 
built  the  edifice. 

The  legends  on  these  bricks  were  very  curt,  at 
first  being  confined  to  the  name  of  the  king  and 
his  pedigree,  together  with  such  primitive  titles 
as  the  “ Strong  Man,”  “ The  King,”  and  the 
name  of  the  city  over  which  he  presided, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  divinity  to  whom 
the  fane  was  dedicated.  These  brick  legends, 
meagre  as  their  contents  are,  have  still  served  to 
preserve  the  names  and  titles  of  more  than  a 
hundred  Babylonian  kings,  and  to  establish 
beyond  doubt  the  site  of  many  of  the  most 
ancient  cities. 

In  about  the  eighteenth  century  before  the 
Christian  era  a new  form  of  memorial  record 
came  into  use,  and  was  adopted  in  most  of  the 
sacred  edifices,  and  as  one  of  these  most  inter- 
esting records  of  the  past  has  just  come  into  my 
hands,  I will  append  a translation  of  the  docu- 
ment, which  very  fully  illustrates  the  character 
of  these  monuments. 

Most  of  these  interesting  records  which  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum  are  written  in  the 
most  ancient  language  of  Babylonia,  the  Akka- 
dian or  Turannian  dialect  of  the  tribes  which  first 
colonised  the  delta  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates ; but 
the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice  is 
of  great  value  as  being  written  in  the  pure 
Semetic  dialect  of  Babylonia,  and  being,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  oldest  known, — Semetic  docu- 
ments more  than  six  centuries  older  than  the 
Moabite  stone. 

This  monument  is  a small  alabaster  tablet  of 
fine  surface,  and  evidently  a selected  stone  about 
5 in.  broad  by  8 in.  long,  and  inscribed  on  both 
sides.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  stonemason 
who  prepared  this  tablet  for  the  reception  of 
the  inscription  has  evidently  taken  one  of  the 
terra-cotta  tablets  as  his  model,  for  he  has  cut 
the  alabaster  so  as  to  assume  a pin-cushion 
Bhape,  rising  in  the  centre,  — exactly  similar 
to  that  of  a tablet,  which,  when  baked,  swells  and 
rises  into  a cushion  shape. 

The  scribe  who  wrote  the  inscription  has 
evidently  treated  it  with  a true  religious  devo- 
tion, expending  on  it  great  care,  and  striving  to 
attain  the  greater  neatness,  and,  indeed,  some 
degree  of  ornament.  The  inscription  is  care- 
fully written  upon  lines  ruled  on  the  stone,  and 
accurately  spaced.  The  script  adopted  is  the 
old  archaic  type ; but,  as  an  example  of  that 
class,  and  considering  the  age  of  the  document, 
it  is  entirely  finely  written,  nearly  equal  to  the 
documents  of  many  centuries’  later.  Before 
proceeding  to  give  any  further  details  of  the 
age  and  importance  of  this  interesting  record  of 
the  past,  I will  give  a translation  of  the  docu- 
ment : — 

1.  To  Merodach  the  great  Lord, 

2.  The  giver  of  fertility  from  the  gods. 

3.  The  Lord  of  the  Temples  of  Bit  Saggal 

and  Bit  Zida. 

4.  His  maker,  Khammuragas, 

5.  The  proclaimed  of  Anu  (Heaven). 

6.  The  hero  of  Bel,  and  the 

7.  Offspring  of  the  Shamas  (Sun  god). 

8.  The  Prince  (Shepherd),  the  beloved  of 

Merodach. 

9.  The  heroic  King.  The  King 

10.  Of  the  Tribes  of  Sumir  (and)  Akkad. 

11.  King  of  the  Four  Quarters. 

12.  Male  and  female  to  his 

13.  hand  he  had  given. 

14.  Their  seed  to  his  hand  they  have  poured. 

15.  To  Merodach  his  maker, 

16.  The  Lord  of  Barzipa  (Borsippa) 

17.  His  beloved  city 

18.  Bit  Zida,  his  favourite  shrine, 

19.  He  has  made  it. 

From  this  inscription  we  learn  many  points  of 
great  interest,  both  as  regards  the  history,  and  the 
mythology  of  the  early  Semetic  population  of 
the  Tigro-Euphrates  delta.  This  temple  of  the 
god  Marduk  or  Merodach,  of  which  this  stone  is 
the  dedication  record,  was  situated  in  the  city 
of  Borsippa,  a sacred  suburb  of  Babylon,  now 
represented  by  the  mound  and  ruins  of  the  Birs 
Nimrud,  situated  about  four  miles  north-east 
of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  From  this  inscription 
we  learn  that  a monarch  named  Khammuragas, 
whose  name  indicates  him  not  to  be  of  Semetic 
but  Turannian  origin,  desirous  to  propitiate  the 
great  god  of  the  Semetic  Babylobiaus,  built  for 
him,  in  the  sacred  city  of  Barsippa,  a temple 
called  Bit  Zida,  i.e.,  “ the  House  of  Perfection.” 


From  the  canon  of  the  Babylonian  k 
can  trace  the  date  of  this  religion 
Khammuragas,  to  be  about  1680  B.C., 
which  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the 
of  Babylonia.  Those  who  have  examii 
collection  of  early  Babylonian  antiquitie 
galleries  of  the  British  Museum  will  nc 
the  majority  of  the  inscriptions  of  thism 
the  reading  of  whose  name  is  now 
beyond  doubt,  to  bo  Khammuragas,  inf 
the  old  form,  Khammurabi,  adopted  b; 
decipherers,  are  written  in  the  ancient  i 
native  Turannian  Akkadian.  Still,  h 
there  is  in  the  Central  Saloon  a most  \ 
exception  to  this  rule  in  a bilingual  inscri 
this  monarch,  written  in  Akkadian  and  £ 
on  the  drapery  of  a statue, — the  two  ’ 
being  arranged  in  parallel  columns. 

The  inscription  which  I have  here  tra: 
together  with  a Semetic  text  on  a clay 
now  in  the  Louvre,  all  tend  to  prove  th; 
than  thirty-five  centuries  ago  there  mr 
existed  in  Babylonia  a numerous  and  ini 
class  of  Semetic  origin. 

This  monarch,  Khammuragas,  was  tl 
of  the  Kassite  or  Cossean  tribes  who  ( 
the  southern  provinces  of  Elam,  and  w 
for  some  time  been  growing  in  power.  ] 
bined  his  forces  with  the  rich  trading  ! 
classes  of  Babylonia,  and  succeeded  i 
throwing  the  Elamite  dynasty,  which  f 
time  had  held  rule  in  the  land.  In  his 
tion  he  assumes  the  title  of  the  “ Heroi< 
and  in  the  bilingual  in  the  British  Mue 
assumes  still  more  grandiloquent  att 
such  as  the  “ vanquisher  of  his  enemi 
“ maker  of  war.”  There  is,  however,  o 
important  title  in  this  text  which  pro- 
clearly  the  idea  which,  more  than  fix 
ago,  I put  forward,  that  this  monarch  w 
in  the  monuments  of  the  period  of  his  ru 
two  names, — the  one  Semetic  the  oth 
Semetic.  The  king  here  calls  himse 
spring  of  the  god  Shamas  ” ; and  in  th 
ments  of  the  Kassite  dynasty  we  find  t. 
Khammuragas,  occurring  at  the  same 
another  king  named  Samsi-itibna,  a nan 
can  only  be  translated  “ the  sun  has 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  these  name 
Bent  the  same  person. 

There  is  another  extremely  curious  fad 
appears  in  this  short  dedicatory  legen 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  studen 
thropology.  In  lines  eleven  and  twe 
monarch  mentions  “ the  people  of  1 
quarters,  male  and  female.”  Now,  in  thel 
inscriptions  of  the  purely  Semetic  pen 
extremely  rare  to  find  any  mention  of: 
but  among  the  Akkadians  the  women1 
spected  and  protected,  and  the  mother:- 
boautiful  title  of  the  “ house  goddee 
therefore,  shows  the  dual  ethnic  influenc: 
were  at  work.  This  monarch,  Khamt 
seems,  from  his  records,  to  have  been 
patron  of  the  builder’s  trade,  as  carri- 
that  period,  and  even  to  have  exceede<| 
greatness  of  his  work  many  of  the  ki 
succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Bricks  inscribed  with  many  of  his  leg! 
found  in  the  foundation-courses  of  the 
of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Ur,  Erechj  a 
sort  of  outpost  palace  on  the  bordet 
Elamite  provinces  of  his  realm,  he  but 
neighbourhood  of  Baghdad  a Bmall  p 
the  ruins  of  which  stone  and  bronze  me! 
bearing  his  legends  have  been  found.  I 

The  chief  and  greatest  of  his  works  b; 
the  great  canals  which  he  constructe1 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon.  The  largest! 
was  called  “ The  River  of  Khammurn 
Joy  of  Men,”  and  is  probably  represent  t 
large  canal  on  the  north-west  of  Bal 
perhaps,  by  the  Nahr  Malkah,  or  Roya^ 

At  the  time  when  the  foundation  re<- 
written,  the  Babylonians  appear  to  haxn1 
regular  chronological  system ; for,  in 
mercial  documents  of  the  period  we  • 
they  date  by  the  year  of  importanr 
The  two  principal  of  these  epochs  ara 
when  Khammuragas,  “the  River  [<; 
Khammuragas,  the  Joy  of  Men,  open 
event  which  is  recorded  in  the  inscript! 
French  collection  now  published  in  fac-  ' 
M.  Menant,  and  a second  great  event  is 
when  the  king  made  the  temple  of  i 
which  is  recorded  by  the  foundation-stc 
1 have  translated. 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  r 
preserving  these  precious  records.  . 
cases,  as  with  the  cylinders,  they  we- 
in  prepared  cavities  in  the  foundation 
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aj  placed  there  with  all  the  ceremonies 
aidant'  upon  great  religious  events ; victims 
il  Blain,  and  prayers  said  to  the  gods,  the 
ms  protectors.  Another  mode  was  to  place 
tablets  of  the  class  to  which  the  present 
r*  iple  belongs, — in  a stone  or  metal  cist, covered 
fllid,  and  bury  them  beneath  the  altar,  or  in 
S sacred  spot  in  the  temple.  Such  are  some 
A6  facts  to  be  gathered  from  this  phort 
^interesting  inscription,  which,  thirty-five 
tiiries  ago,  was  written  for  a pious  king, 
[flvhich  at  the  present  day  forms  the  subject 
lay  article. 

j my  next  contribution  I intend  to  give  an 
»>int  of  somo  most  interesting  antiquities 
Wh  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Hormuzd 
im,  in  his  excavations  on  the  mound  of 
Awat,  including  an  Assyrian  foundation- 
§.  W.  St.  C.  B. 

..  

— 

I " HISTOIRE  ET  THfiORIE  DE 
L’ ARCHITECTURE.” 

■shave  already,  and  at  some  length,  noticed 

Ieneral  scope  and  some  of  the  views  in  detail 
Lesueur  (see  p.  217,  ante),  chiefly  in  regard 
jyptian  architecture  and  its  influence  on  the 
jquent  development  of  the  art. 
rning  to  his  chapters  on  Greek  architecture, 
ad  in  the  introductory  chapter  a full  recog- 
l of  the  fact,  the  significance  of  which  has 
[y,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  appreciated, 
on  the  soil  of  Greece  itself  there  is  little  or 
ng  to  furnish  us  with  the  materials  for 
Reg  of  the  mode  of  development  of  their 
IJtifully-perfected  and  logical  architecture. 

I fact  affords  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
e mind  of  the  nation  and  their  aspiration 
irogress  and  perfection.  Much  of  what 
1 have  formed  the  links  in  the  chain  must 
been  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  in  contradic- 
of  the  modern  principles  which  would  be 
fjcated  by  a society  for  the  preservation  of 
Pnt  buildings.  The  other  fact  in  Greek 
teoture  which  is  equally  remarkable  is  the 
jnce,  and,  to  a great  extent,  at  the  same 
of  styles  of  detail  so  radically  diverse  as 
I illustrated  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
pthian  buildings.  People  who  take  asuper- 
U view  of  Greek  architecture  often  speak  of 
fe  if  these  three  stood  in  a relation  of 
fence  to  one  another,  as  if  they  illustrated 
■progress  from  a simple  and  stern  to  an 
fee  architecture,  which  is  so  familiar  a fact 
i any  pages  of  architectural  history ; and,  in 
tf’ense,  they  perhaps  may  be  thus  regarded, — 
i'i  it  is  at  least  obvious  that  Doric  was  the 
most  early  employed,  and  that  Ionic  and 
ehthian  came  in  as  somewhat  later  fashions, 
pthe  peculiarity  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
B connexion  between  such  leading  details  as 
l^three  capitals,  for  example,  of  the  three 
s.  The  development  of  several  forms  of 
idiio  capital  from  one  another  is  perfectly 
bus,  and,  in  fact,  after  pure  Norman 
1 ice  left,  is  so  continuous  that  it  is  hardly 
t ible  to  fix  the  dates  at  which  the  changes 
i be  said  to  have  taken  place ; and  the 
i an  composite  capital,  also,  is  a direct 
njendaut  from,  and  a logical  development 
•the  Corinthian  capital.  But  the  three 
!>s  of  capital  as  existing  in  Greek  architec- 
have  no  such  historic  relation  ; they  are  all 
Ijned  on  different  principles  and  lines,  and 
i^one  of  them  could  be  evolved  out  of  the 
rs.  The  conclusion  necessarily  is  that  they 
ew  successively  chosen,  developed,  and  adopted 
in  matter  of  deliberate  choice  and  artistic  in- 
i ’ion ; and  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  its 
'ling  upon  our  estimate  of  Greek  architecture 
Lhardly  be  overrated.  In  fact,  it  has  an  irn- 
i*jant  meaning  in  regard  to  architecture  gene- 
"T ; for  it  is  a fact  which  is  directly  contra- 
1 >ry  of  th9  theory,  so  much  favoured  by 
Hit  writers  on  architecture,  that  this  art  is 
:yely  governed  in  its  developments  by  what 
be  called  spontaneous  generation.  Mnch 
: iotliic  architecture  might  be  brought  forward 
Opposition  to  this  theory ; but  in  regard  to 
'ik  architecture,  at  all  events,  the  existence 
; Ihe  three  different  orders  side  by  side  is 
mibsolute  proof  that  the  Greek  architects, 
'lie  zenith  of  their  art,  deliberately  chose 
ain  forms  as  worth  working  out,  and  were 
! impelled  merely  by  the  unconscious  pro- 
18  from  a simple  form  to  successive  elabo- 
,>ns  by  little  and  little  in  the  way  which 
mic  ornament  illustrates  ; and  having  worked 
!a  lato  what  they  considered  a perfect  form, 
J 8eem  to  have  had  no  desire  to  depart  from 


or  to  go  beyond  this  merely  for  the  sake  of 
variety. 

In  architecture,  however,  it  is  true  that  ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit,  and  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the 
Greek  architects  invented  their  styles  out  of 
nothing.  In  the  case  of  the  Doric  it  has  long 
been  recognised  that  they  were  indebted  to 
Egypt  for  the  originating  motive,  and  the  con- 
nexion is  not  difficult  to  trace.  Where  are  wo 
to  look  for  the  originating  motives  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals  ? Some  eminent  critics 
refer  them  both  to  Asia  Minor,  and  adduce 
examples  of  work  having  a sufficient  resem- 
blance to  give  colour  enough  to  the  theory, 
which  is,  besides,  in  accordance  with  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  probable  ethnological 
theory  of  Greek  connexion.  The  evidence, 
however,  is  scattered  and  fragmentary,  rather 
such  as  to  give  colour  to  the  supposition  than 
to  furnish  any  connected  argument  for  it.  And 
one  point  in  the  Asiatic  theory  of  Greek  orders 
has  always  seemed  to  us  very  much  open  to 
question  ; that,  namely,  which  derives  the  Ionic 
order  from  a detail  of  a Persian  form  of  capital 
in  which  similar  scrolls  or  volutes  occur  placed 
vertically,  not  horizontally.  It  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  anything  we  know  of  in  architectural 
development  that  a form  should  be  taken  from 
one  position  and  deliberately  turned  round,  so 
to  speak,  and  made  to  serve  a new  func- 
tion of  design  (which  is  really  what  the 
change  in  question  would  amount  to).  It  is 
almost  as  if  one  were  to  transmute  a Gothic 
capital  into  a boss.  We  looked  with  some  inte- 
rest through  M.  Lesueur’s  pages  to  see  if  he  had 
any  definite  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals,  and  are  not 
disappointed.  He  has  formulated  pretty  posi- 
tively the  theory  that  they  are  both,  like  the 
Doric  capital,  of  Egyptian  origin.  It  will  appear, 
no  doubt,  at  first  view,  difficult  for  those  to 
whom  the  idea  is  new  to  trace  the  connexion  ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  M.  Lesueur  haB  so 
obviously  adopted  the  idea  of  a very  close  rela- 
tion between  Egypt  and  Greece,  that  one  must 
allow  something  for  the  proclivities  of  a theory 
which  would  naturally  lead  towards  the  empha- 
sising of  any  such  similarities  between  Egyptian 
and  Grecian  work  as  would  seem  to  support  the 
theory.  But  his  suggestion  on  the  subject  is 
ingenious,  novel,  and,  so  far  as  the  Corinthian 
capital  is  concerned,  it  has  the  merit  of  suggest- 
ing transmutations,  which  are  natural  and  not 
improbable  in  themselves,  although  in  this  case, 
too,  we  have  lost  the  intermediate  steps  of  the 
change  which  might  have  rendered  the  argu- 
ment conclusive.  But  he  refers  the  Corinthian 
capital  to  the  larger  and  principal  form  of 
Egyptian  lotus  capital  as  found  at  Karnac  and 
elsewhere, — the  capital  with  the  spreading  bell. 
Although  the  aspect  of  the  Egyptian  capital, 
with  its  foliage  merely  lined  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  bell,  appears  at  first  sight  different  enough 
from  that  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  the  shape  of 
the  bell  is  there  in  both,  with  very  considerable 
similitude,  and,  as  Quatremere  De  Quincy  puts  it, 
the  Egyptians  used  in  their  capitals  the  plant  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  Greeks,  in  adopting 
the  same  principle  in  a capital  founded  upon  the 
general  form  of  the  Egyptian  capital,  naturally 
took  the  plant  in  turn  of  their  country.  So  far  De 
Quincy’s  argument,  which  M.  Lesueur  quotes  as 
an  important  witness  in  his  favour,  though  we 
observe  that  he  does  not  pay  by  any  means  the 
same  degree  of  respect  to  De  Quincy  where  that 
author’s  opinions  are  adverse  to  his  own.  How- 
ever, in  this  case  we  are  inclined  to  think  both 
are  right ; and  we  may  add  on  our  own  part 
that  the  distinction  between  the  two  styles  of 
capital  in  regal’d  to  carving  and  relief  is  not 
more  than  the  difference  of  the  materials  in 
which  they  are  executed  would  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  in  the  end,  even  if  we  were  to  find  early 
examples  of  Corinthian  capitals  approaching 
much  more  closely  to  the  Egyptian  type.  The 
case  of  the  Ionic  capital  is  more  doubtful ; in 
fact,  the  genealogy  suggested  for  it  strikes  us 
as  decidedly  whimsical.  M.  Lesueur  derives  it 
from  a form  of  Egyptian  capital  which  consists 
of  the  head  of  Isis  with  the  hair,  at  least  a very 
distant  conventional  semblance  of  hair,  descend- 
ing in  a heavy  fillet  on  each  side  of  the  face. 
His  idea  is  that  the  Ionic  capital  is  a Greek 
adaptation  of  this  with  the  fillets  of  hair  coiled 
round  in  a scroll  instead  of  descending  perpen- 
dicularly ; tht,  representation  of  the  face  having 
disappeared  in  the  process  of  the  advancing 
severity  of  Greek  architectural  ideas,  but  the 
shape  of  the  rounded  chin  of  Isis  still  existing, 
as  a kind  of  “ survival,”  in  the  dip  of  the  fillets 
which  connect  the  two  spirals  on  the  face  of 


the  capital.  In  support  of  this  idea  the  author 
refers  to  the  fanciful  notions  of  Vitruvius  in 
regard  to  the  Ionic  order,  to  the  effect  that  th 
Greeks  twined  round  the  fillets  of  the  Ionie 
capital  to  represent  the  manner  of  curling 
round  the  hair  in  a woman’s  coiffure,  and 
that  they  increased  and  made  more  conspicuous 
the  flutings  of  the  shaft  to  represent  the  long 
folds  of  the  robe.  If  there  were  any  certainty 
or  probability  that  Vitruvius  was  in  this  case 
repeating  an  idea  actually  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  the  illustration  would  no  doubt  be  very 
much  to  the  purpose  ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  is  anything  more  than  mere 
romancing  on  his  part ; and  the  whole  theory, 
ingenious  and  pretty  as  it  is  in  a way,  seems 
to  us  a great  deal  too  far-fetched  and  im- 
probable. 

If  there  is,  indeed,  any  connexion  between  the 
Ionic  and  the  Isis-headed  capitals,  we  want  a 
great  many  intermediate  steps  in  the  connexion 
to  make  it  evident ; it  must  have  been  a very 
gradual  and  almost  insensible  evolution  of  the 
one  form  from  the  other,  and  we  certainly  ought 
to  find  some  traces  of  the  intermediate  steps 
either  in  Egypt  or  in  Greece : and  the  idea  that 
the  Ionic  volutes  could  have  had  in  the  Greek 
mind  any  relation  to  curls  of  hair  is  tacitly  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  repre- 
sentation in  Greek  sculpture  of  such  a coiffure  as 
that  would  imply.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
origin  of  the  Ionic  capital  can  ever  now  be  satis- 
factorily traced ; but  its  feeling  seems  to  us  to 
indicate  almost  unmistakably  an  Asiatic  con- 
nexion, and  has  no  consonance  with  anything 
known  in  Egyptian  work. 

The  chapters  of  the  book  which  are  devoted 
to  Greek  architecture,  and  which  form  about 
one-half  the  volume,  run  to  a great  extent  into 
what  we  can  only  call  architecture  by  arith- 
metic. Over  and  over  again  wo  have  tables  of 
heights  and  subdivisions  of  heights,  and  every 
temple  the  proportionate  heights  in  which  do 
not  correspond  with  any  other  example,  is  made 
into  a separate  variety  : so  that  Doric  architec- 
ture is  credited  with  almost  as  many  distinct 
varieties  as  there  are  examples  in  existence. 
What  is  the  use  or  the  sense  of  this,  except  to 
make  a show  of  learning,  and  to  create  diffi- 
culties and  intricacies  to  perplex  the  memory  of 
the  student,  we  profess  ourselves  quite  unable 
to  understand.  Some  of  the  special  announce- 
ments in  regard  to  the  older  temples,  the  early 
examples  of  Doric,  are  rather  startling.  M. 
Lesueur  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Temple  at  Corinth  is  not  an  old  Greek  building 
at  all,  but  an  archaism  constructed  by  the 
Romans ! He  has  discovered  “ des  indices  cer- 
tains ” which  prove  this,  but  we  do  not  learn 
what  they  are,  except  that  the  entasis  of  the 
columns  is  “ affreusement  exagdrde,”  and  that  an 
entasis  is  not  required  except  in  a column  restisg 
on  a base  (but  he  gives  no  reason  for  this  state- 
ment either).  He  does  not  tell  us  why  this  is,  or 
how  we  are  to  excuse  or  account  for  the  entasis  in 
the  Parthenon  columns.  The  only  other  reason 
for  this  theory  about  the  Corinth  temple  is  that 
Mummius  sacked  and  destroyed  Corinth  146 
B.C.,  and  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  this 
temple  should  have  been  spared.  Is  it,  however, 
any  more  conceivable  that  the  Romans,  having 
destroyed  the  existing  Doric  temples  at  Corinth, 
should  subsequently  have  built  an  imitation  of 
them  deliberately  P It  would  require  a good 
many  more  “indices  certains”  than  M.  Lesueur 
has  supplied  us  with  to  make  us  believe  that. 
A page  or  two  further  on  we  are  equally  struck 
by  the  curious  theory  started  about  the  great 
temple  of  Pmsturn,  that  an  earthquake  has 
partially  submerged  it  beneath  the  sea,  and  that 
it  has  subsequently  risen  again ; by  another 
earthquake  we  presume.  The  author  might  well 
comment  on  its  remarkable  state  of  preserva- 
tion after  this.  Some  of  the  other  remains,  the 
“ portico,”  for  instance,  show,  it  is  admitted,  no 
traces  of  this  submersion,  which  must  therefore 
have  been  effected,  and  the  subsequent  upheaval 
have  followed,  within  a very  short  period,  unless 
we  accept  M.  Lesueur’s  theory  that  the  temple  of 
Ceres  and  the  portico  are,  like  the  temple  of 
Corinth,  late  Roman  imitations,  a judgment 
passed  upon  them  chiefly  on  account,  again,  of 
the  disproportionate  entasis  of  the  columns. 
Whether  this  theory  and  that  in  regard  to  the 
Corinth  Temple  are  really  worth  any  considera- 
tion or  not,  we  should  hardly  wish  to  say  posi- 
tively without  having  made  a fresh  examination 
of  them  on  the  spot ; but  certainly  the  idea  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  so  peculiarly  practical 
builders,  having  anticipated  the  modern  archi- 
tectural sentiment  which  has  led  to  arohaio 
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mifcafcions,  seems  inherently  about  as  improbable 
a3  anything  oould  well  be. 

Wo  can  hardly  undertake  to  follow  the  author 
through  the  various  rules  and  regulations  of 
architectural  design,  many  of  which  seem 
evolved  from  very  insufficient  and  even  fanciful 
premises.  He  has  derived  from  Egyptian  archi- 
ture,  for  example,  the  principle  that  “ the 
Bhorter  are  the  columns,  the  greater  should  be 
the  number  of  the  flutes”  ; but  supposing  that 
it  is  possible  to  bring  examples  to  countenance 
the  idea  that  such  a rule  was  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  what  is  the  use  of  it  in  relation  to 
architectural  design  ? It  would  appear  to  us 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  a mistaken  idea,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  connected  evidence  of  the  Greeks 
having  adopted  it.  It  is  true  that  the  short 
order  of  the  Paastum  temple  has  twenty-four 
flutes,  and  finding  it  so  (and  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  finds  it  so)  M. 
Lesueur  says  “ the  hexametrique  order  demands 
imperiously  that  we  should  raise  the  number  of 
the  flutes  to  twenty-four.”  It  is  impossible  to 
see  any  logical  or  artistic  reason  for  this,  and 
the  author  quite  ignores  the  one  really  good  and 
comprehensible  motive  which  can  be  given  (and 
was  first  stated,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Garbett)  for  preferring  twenty  flutes  to  either 
Bixteen  or  twenty-four,  viz.,  that  this  number 
brings  an  edge  of  the  fluting  under  the  angle  of 
the  abacus,  and  the  flat  of  the  fluting  under  the 
centre  of  the  abacus,  and  thus  establishes  (as 
in  the  Parthenon)  a more  direct  relation  in 
design  between  the  shaft  of  the  column  and  its 
capital.  Of  M.  Lesueur’s  remarks  on  the  curved 
lines  of  the  Parthenon  we  have  already  spoken ; 
he,  however,  admits  one  “courbe  trfes-reeile”  as 
existing  in  the  Parthenon,  that  of  the  columns, 
which,  however,  he  dismisses  with  a good  deal  of 
contempt.  He  states  that  it  was  merely  a question 
of  a large  arc  of  a circle,  but  that  even  that  way 
of  regarding  it  is  only  of  use  as  a geometrical  illus- 
tration, the  centre  of  the  arc  being  two  far  away 
for  any  practical  use,  and  that  “ dans  la  pratique, 
on  se  servait  dejd,  probablement  d’une  regie 
pliant,”  a bent  rule  we  suppose  being  intended 
by  this  expression.  Mr.  Penrose  has  explicitly 
stated  that  the  curve  is  a hyperbola,  and  that 
in  those  places  where  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
in  preservation  to  be  minutely  measured,  the 
actual  curve  hardly  differs  from  the  calculated 
curve  by  the  thickness  of  a sheet  of  writing- 
paper  ; and  we  are  content  to  accept  Mr.  Pen- 
rose for  facts,  at  all  events.  And  then  M. 
Lesueur  supposes  this  curve  was  got  in  a kind  of 
approximate  manner  by  a bent  rod.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  such  nonsense  with  patience.  Is 
the  idea  of  drawing  out  the  curve  correctly, 
and  then  taking  templates  from  it,  beyond  the 
experience  of  the  Professor  of  Theory  at  the 
School  of  the  Beaux  Arts  ? At  that  rate,  it 
would  seem  to  be  all  theory  and  no  practice  in 
that  institution.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of 
the  Parthenon,  we  must  credit  M.  Lesueur  for 
the  one  point  in  his  criticism  of  the  refinements 
of  that  building  which  seems  to  have  some 
reason  in  it.  He  objects  to  the  building  of  the 
walls  with  a deviation  inwards  from  the  per- 
pendicular, Bimply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  bad 
building ; he  would  not  object  to  it  if  it  were  an 
external  batter  for  optical  effect,  with  a perpen- 
dicular face  inward,  but  he  objects  to  the  “ sur- 
plomb  ” of  the  whole  wall  of  the  cella : and 
this  is  at  least  a reasonable  and  comprehensible 
objection.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  urged 
in  reply  that  the  over-sailing  is  so  slight  as  to 
have  no  practical  effect  on  the  stability  of  the 
walls,  and  that  the  optical  considerations  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a diminution  upwards  of 
the  external  lines,  viz., — the  admitted  tendency 
of  parallelograms  with  vertical  sides  to  appear 
larger  at  the  top,  would  operate  equally  in  the 
interior  of  the  building. 

Into  the  long  examinations  and  criticisms  of 
the  respective  restorations  of  the  Mausoleum 
by  Mr.  Pullan,  and  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus  by 
Mr.  Wood,  we  cannot  here  enter;  they  are 
special  subjects  in  themselves,  and  Beem  to 
occupy  a disproportionate  space  in  a book  which 
professes  to  represent  the  “ History  and  Theory 
of  Architecture”  at  large.  But  the  more  we 
consider  the  book,  the  more  we  are  astonished 
that  such  a title  as  this  should  be  claimed  for  it. 
The  whole  course  of  architecture,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  is  “ polished 
off,”  as  one  may  say,  in  a single  sentence,  to 
the  effect  that  the  monuments  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  in  France  are  the  logical 
development  of  the  Roman  system  of  construc- 
tion, and  that  unfortunately  the  decadence  of 
architecture  commenced  to  make  itself  felt,  in 


the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Teutonic  style,  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  Italy  the  revival  of 
architecture  came  just  at  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  decadence  “ chez  nous  ” If  we  had 
continued  to  follow  the  tradition  after  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Renaissance  would  have  ap- 
peared in  France  three  centuries  sooner  than 
in  Italy.”  And  Rheims  and  Amiens  would  never 
have  been  built;  and  this  M.  Lesueur  would 
havo  regarded  as  a gain  to  architecture ! It 
does  not  seem  to  be  considered  worth  while 
even  to  recognise  the  fact  that  generations  of 
cultured  people  have  looked  on  the  Mediceval 
cathedrals  as  among  the  great  glories  of  archi- 
tecture, and  as  the  source  of  some  of  the  highest 
aspirations  with  which  art  has  furnished  them. 
Truly  wo  may  be  pardoned  for  again  saying 
that  it  is  difficult  to  read  such  stuff  with 
patience. 

Regarding  the  book  merely  as  a study  of 
“the  orders”  (which  is  what  it  really  is),  it 
contains  an  important  and  useful  collection  of 
facts,  which  might,  however,  have  been  made 
more  valuable  by  more  copious  illustration.  It 
contains  theories  a good  many  of  which  have 
the  merit  of  originality,  and  some  of  which  are 
very  suggestive ; but  some,  on  the  other  hand, 
exceedingly  fanciful  and  improbable,  and  based 
certainly  upon  no  sufficient  data ; and  the 
author’s  apparent  facility  for  Beeing  facts  in 
such  a light  as  to  support  his  own  theories  (and 
in  Buch  a light  only  in  many  cases)  is  so 
marked  as  to  compel  us  to  be  very  cautions 
in  even  accepting  his  facts  where  they  are  not 
such  as  are  supported  by  the  general  knowledge 
and  experience  of  architectural  students  : and 
this  again  much  weakens  the  value  of  the  work 
even  as  a collection  of  facts.  In  regard  to  the 
view  which  is  prevalent  throughout,  as  to  the 
method  of  design  of  Classic  architecture  and  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  studying  it,  we  should 
say  that  what  might  be  called  the  mathematical 
view  of  architecture  is  far  too  much  insisted 
upon  in  those  points  on  which  it  is  most  open  to 
question  (for  instance,  in  all  the  complicated 
rules  as  to  proportionate  heights  in  various 
orders  or  varieties  of  orders)  and  the  value  of 
which  is  really  very  arbitrary ; and  it  is  ignored 
and  undervalued  in  those  very  points,  such  as 
the  optical  corrections  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
really  have  a practical  meaning  and  are  based 
on  physical  facts.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory 
summary  to  have  to  make  even  if  the  book  be 
regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a guide  in  the  his- 
torical study  of  antique  architecture.  But  if 
we  regard  it,  as  from  the  title  we  presume  is  in- 
tended, as  a basis  for  the  practice  of  architecture 
by  the  modern  architect,  we  should  say  that 
nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  check  and  to 
freeze  the  development  of  genius,  fancy,  or 
originality,  in  young  architects,  than  to  have 
presented  to  them  as  a text-book  this  collection 
of  frigid  calculations,  under  the  name  of  archi- 
tectural design.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  new 
life  and  interest  will  be  put  into  modern  archi- 
tecture ; and  as  the  book  is  not  a safe  or  an 
accurate  guide  even  in  the  narrow  view  of  archi- 
tecture which  it  recommends,  we  cannot  see 
anything  to  justify  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
with  which  it  has  been  sent  across  the  Channel, 
nor  can  we  congratulate  our  neighbours  on  the 
adoption,  in  their  much-vaunted  national  school 
of  art,  of  a theory  of  architectural  instruction  so 
rigid,  formal,  and  lifeless  as  that  conveyed  in 
the  laborious  pages  of  their  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture.   


THE  DEAD  LOCK  OF  THE 
THAMES  VALLEY  DRAINAGE. 

The  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  Bill  for  the  drainage,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  for  the  outfall  sewerage,  of  a large 
district  of  the  Thames  Valley,  is  a very  in- 
tructive  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  view 
which  we  originally  took  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1872.  We  have  not  been  present  on  a 
single  occasion,  or  seen  any  comprehensive 
report  of  any  meeting  for  the  discussion  of 
sanitary  measures,  in  which  the  inefficiency  of 
that  measure  has  not  been  made  a ground  of 
complaint  by  those  who  were  desirous  for  sani- 
tary improvement.  The  local  power,  instead 
of  being  rendered  automatic,  has  been  simply 
frittered  away  by  the  creation  of  a number  of 
unconnected,  uninstruoted,  unregulated,  local 
authorities.  No  doubt  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  aid ; but  that 
power  has  been  purposely  curtailed  by  the  Act. 
Even  such  a useful  and  inoffensive  Btep  as  the 


publication  of  an  annual  report  of  the  proc 
ings  of  each  local  authority,  for  sanitary 
poses  alone,  has  yet  to  be  asked  for.  V 
information  is  given  is  buried  in  the  thick  vole 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Local  Government  Be 
The  public  aro  only  aware  that  local  indeh 
ness  is  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate  ; tha 
some  places  (perhaps  in  more  than  some) 
sanitary  rates  have  been  swollen  to  a 1 
amount,  without  any  measure  of  a radical  na 
for  the  disposal  of  sewage  having  been  i 
attempted  ; and  that  in  certain  cases,  as 
instance  at  Bournemouth,  expensive  works 
now  being  carried  on  on  a principle  wl 
according  to  some  of  the  most  reliable  au 
rities  as  to  Banitary  matters,  will  have 
result  of  making  the  place  uninhabitable 
the  discharge  of  concentrated  and  unpur 
sewage  into  the  sea.  Again,  there  is  the  st 
ing  complaint  of  the  sanitary  officers,  that  t 
reports  meet  no  attention  because  the  ac 
rities  to  whom  they  address  them  have 
fatuity  to  treat  them  as  waste  paper, — from 
want  of  any  superintending  general  autho 
Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  there 
been  a dull  uniformity  of  reports  of  this  nal 
And  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  on  V 
Supply  held  last  May  at  the  rooms  of  the  Soi 
of  Arts  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  hi 
sequence  or  result  than  the  hosts  of  prop< 
that  have  preoeded  them. 

To  these  old  griefs,  arising  from  the  wa 
organised  system,  is  now  added  a new  i 
of  the  impossibility  of  self-originated  orga 
tion.  We  have  seen,  with  the  advice  of 
officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  thai 
various  towns  and  districts  in  the  Thi 
Valley  between  the  metropolis  and  Win 
have  come  to  Parliament  in  order  to  authc 
on  their  joint  behalf,  the  execution  of 
scheme  which,  out  of  twenty-three,  was  fi 
taken  to  be  the  best.  Into  the  merits  of 
scheme  we  do  not  enter.  It  Beems  to  be  w 
unimportant  whether  it  were  the  ablest  a 
tific  plan  or  the  most  notorious  job  and  bi 
that  can  be  conceived.  The  result  is  mac', 
same.  The  concentrated  power  of  the  oppor 
is  in  excess  of  the  power  of  the  promoters, 
we  imagine,  it  always  will  be,  as  long  a 
morcellement  adopted  in  1872  is  not  remn 
The  strength  of  the  numerous  party  which: 
“No”  will  always  over-balance  that  of' 
feeble  union  that  says  “ Yes.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  experience  of  our 
ways  was  taken  by  the  framers  of  the  A 
1872  as  their  guide.  “Self-constituted  boo 
they  may  have  argued,  “ prepared  their  p 
raised  their  capital,  and  obtained  their  At 
Parliament.  Local  Sanitary  Authorities,  li 
cially  as  they  have  only  to  find  the  mom 
the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  will  do 
same.” 

The  analogy  is  superficial.  Even  as  tn 
railway  companies,  the  waste  of  money  inv 
by  allowing  them  to  scramble  helter-skeltil 
the  traffio  of  the  country  has  been  estimate 
from  a fourth  to  a third  of  their  entire  ca'i 
But  these  bodies  had  the  strong  incentive  e 
hope  of  gain.  This  the  local  authorities:, 
not,  or,  at  all  events,  ought  not  to  have.  It .. 
much  to  bring  a Board  of  this  nature  up  t 
point  of  deciding  on  one  measure  out  of  du 
of  agreeing  with  rivals  or  opponents,  ai 
finally  applying  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  .1 
often  no  one  would  be  better  pleased  ths 
promoters  of  such  a measure  for  the  api 
tion  to  be  refused.  To  expect  the  energrl 
practised  skill,  and  the  fearless  expeno 
that  characterised  the  early  days  of  rai 
legislation  from  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  “ Sat 
Authorities,”  is  puerile.  Indeed,  it  would" 
sore  day  for  the  ratepayers  if  such  an  exp 
tion  were  fulfilled.  But  what  is  the  alterne ' 
Dead-lock. 

Such  is  now  the  case  with  regard  t ! 
Thames  Valley  scheme.  What  is  to  be  « ' 
Who  will  recommend  the  various  Boards  t:  ' 
again?”  Whyshouldan  application  to Parli.ii 
be  more  successful  in  1880  than  in  1879  ? C ! 
in  any  subsequent  year  ? Meantime  what  i. 1 
done  ? Coerce  the  Boards  ? Who  is  to  t 
Have  they  not  a good  reply  ? “ It  is  n • 
fault,”  they  will  say,  “ it  is  that  of  the  i ! 
of  Commons.  We  did  all  that  men  con- 
We  gave  up  each  something  for  the  sa  £ 
common  agreement.  We  called  for  thfl1 
advice.  We  took  council  of  the  Local  G ■ 
ment  Inspector.  We  spared  no  cost.  W'  * 
to  Parliament  only  to  be  ignominiously  H 
out.  We  cannot  and  will  not  play  thit £ 
year  after  year.”  The  probability  will  i i 
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i of  any  spirit  or  capacity  will  refuse  to 
lie  on  the  Local  Boards,  and  that  the  autono- 
s regulation  of  Banitary  measures  will,  by- 
•by,  either  be  handed  over  to  those  who 
fik  they  can  make  something  out  of  their 
ition  as  councillors,  or  collapse  in  utter  hope- 
less. What  does  the  Local  Government 
F*'rd  suggest  by  way  of  remedy  ? We  pre- 
!*ed  what  has  occurred. 


AUCTIONEERS. 

[IUCTIOneers,  as  a class  of  professional  men, 
' almost  wholly  a growth  of  quite  modern 
1)8,  though  it  is  true  that  we  find  these 
lions  mentioned  at  a very  early  period  in 
(jiexion  with  certain  practices  common  in 
lent  Rome.  For  among  the  Romans  there 
le,  broadly  speaking,  two  classes  of  auctions, 
fph  may  be  called  the  civil  and  military, 
first  was  the  auctio  hereditaria,  which  was 
public  sale  of  the  property  of  deceased 
ions,  when  the  sale  was  usually  managed  by 
iirtain  number  of  a rgentarii,  or  bankers,  and 
gone  of  these  who  actually  registered  the 
ds  and  received  payments  was  termed  magister 

tionis.  The  military  auction,  or  the  auctio 
hasta, — the  auction  under  the  spear, — was 
ii n military  spoils  were  disposed  of  by  the 

Iiers.  A spear  was  erected  in  the  ground, 
at  this  spot  the  sale  took  place.  But,  as  we 
to  already  said,  it  is  during  modern  times, 
r to  meet  modern  requirements,  that  auction- 
£ have  become  a very  numerous  body.  So 
Ubaclc  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  auctioneers 
l»e  employed  in  this  country,  but  it  is  the 
dease  of  wealth,  the  constant  distribution  of 
fls,  houses,  and  goods,  and  the  easiness  of 
■motion,  which  have  caused  auctioneers  to 
jease  and  multiply  as  they  have  done  during 
I present  century.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no 
ns  unfitting,  and  indeed  was  time,  that  a 
ch  of  their  history,  position,  and  duties, 
fcild  find  its  way  into  print,  and  Mr.  Squibbs 
ids  recently-issued  work*  has  touched  upon 

Ihese  points  compendiously  and  clearly.  At 
same  time,  there  are  one  or  two  adverse 
oi8ms  to  which  this  book  seems  to  be  open, 
■example,  in  chapter  IX.  we  have  “ a short 
try  of  property  law.”  Of  course,  some 
Evledge  of  the  laws  regulating  the  tenure 
H descent  of  real  and  personal  property  is 

Jssary  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  an 
ioneer’s  duties,  but  in  the  first  place  it  is 
ijlly  impossible  in  five-and-twenty  pages  to 
■ even  a satisfactory  sketch  of  the  laws 
}ting  to  property;  and,  iuthe  next,  it  is  not 
jciently  relevant  to  the  duties  and  liabilities 
auctioneers  as  to  make  it  advisable  to 
into  a small  book  twenty-five  pages  of 

[ter  which  the  reader  will  obtain  much  more 
ifactorily  from  elementary  legal  works.  Such 
ences,  too,  as  the  following,  we  should  have 
(light,  have  very  little  to  do  with  public  sales. 
;i>ciety  would  have  no  existence  without  some 
1 5 of  civil  government;  property  could  not  be 
fliired  without  some  law  to  govern  both  its 
Wiisition  and  its  exclusive  enjoyment.”  We 
feet  next  to  be  told  that  “ an  auctioneer 
wt  eat  in  order  to  live,  and  his  business 
|Qot  be  carried  on  without  cash  to  pay 
& clerks,”  and  so  on.  Nor  is  it  strictly 
the  point  to  go  into  a description  of  the 
Slal  system  in  Medisoval  England,  and  when 
* fiod  ourselves  conveyed  in  a few  pages 
n it  down  to  Lord  Cairns’s  Land  Transfer 
i,  we  feel  that  we  are  having  even  more  than 
grdseye  view  of  our  law  of  property.  Again, 

1 1 Squibbs  will  find  that  those  who  desire  to 
”r  to  the  legal  decisions  which  he  quotes  will 
* regard  his  work  with  the  friendly  eye  with 
;4ch  on  the  whole  it  deserves  to  be  viewed 
m they  discover  the  slips  and  inaccuracies 
ich  have  crept  in  in  regard  to  the  references. 
:have,  without  seeking  for  such  on  purpose, 
1 merely  in  going  through  this  work,  marked 
t a dozen,  and  we  should  be  able  to  find  a 
ole  dozen  by  seeking  for  further  slips.  Thus, 
Ijiage49,  we  find  the  case  of  Sykes  v.  Giles  re- 
"0d  to  Meeson  & Welsby’s  Reports  without 
one  of  the  sixteen  volumes  being  given ; 
’ on  Paoe  67  we  find  the  reference  to  the  case 
^Parker  v.  Farebrother  as  being  C.  L.  R.  &c. 
'323,  which  we  suppose,  from  knowing  some- 
ig  of  legal  matters,  means  the  first  volume 
'he  Common  Pleas  Series  of  the  Law  Reports, 

[ which  would  certainly  be  a regular  puzzle 
ithe  non-legal  reader. 

Auctioneers  : their  Duties  anti  Liabilities.  By  Robert 
■ibbs.  Auctioneer.  London : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 


But  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  one  or 
two  of  the  leading  propositions  in  regard  to 
auctioneers’  duties  and  liabilities  which  have 
been  formulated  clearly  and  distinctly  by  means 
of  judicial  decisions.  A large  number  of  these 
decisions  have  been  satisfactorily  collected  in 
Mr.  Squibbs’s  work,  and  form  indeed  the  most 
useful  part  of  this  book. 

One  of  the  principles  which  may  be  first 
noted,  since  it  is  connected  with  the  initial  part 
of  the  auction,  is  one  which  has  twice  been  the 
subject  of  legal  decisions, — first  of  all,  a good 
many  years  ago ; secondly,  in  the  year  1873. 
It  is  that  an  advertisement  of  a sale  is  a mere 
declaration,  and  does  not  amount  to  a contract 
with  any  one  who  may  act  upon  it,  nor  is  it  a 
warrant  that  all  the  articles  advertised  will  be  put 
up  for  sale.  In  this  instance  the  sale  was  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  A commission-broker  went  down 
from  London  on  the  third  day,  and  found  all  the 
lots  were  withdrawn,  and  therefore  brought  an 
action  against  the  auctioneer  for  loss  of  time 
and  expenses,  but  the  latter  obtained  a judgment 
on  the  above  principle. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  that  a bidder  may 
always  retract  before  the  hammer  is  down,  so 
that  once  a bid  is  not  necessarily  always  a bid. 
In  the  case  in  which  this  was  decided,  a buyer  bid 
401.  for  the  article  which  was  put  up,  and  then 
asked  whether  the  auctioneer  would  warrant  its 
weight ; upon  his  refusal  to  do  so  the  would-be 
purchaser  declared  he  would  not  have  it.  It  was, 
nevertheless  knocked  down  to  him ; but  when 
the  matter  came  before  the  law-courts  it  was 
decided  that  he  had  full  liberty  to  retract  if  he 
desired,  so  long  as  the  hammer  had  not  fallen 
to  his  bid. 

Another  point  of  some  importance  is  the 
difference  in  regard  to  the  power  of  an  auctioneer 
to  make  a binding  contract  at  and  after  a sale. 
We  need  at  this  time  of  day  hardly  point  out 
the  cardinal  axiom,  settled  by  several  cases, 
that  an  auctioneer  has  authority  to  make  a bind- 
ing contract  between  seller  and  buyer,  by  in- 
serting the  buyer’s  name  in  his  book.  But  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  this  authority  does  not 
continue  after  a sale,  so  that  if  some  lots  are 
not  disposed  of,  and  after  the  sale  a person 
enters  into  a contract  with  the  auctioneer  to 
buy  the  unsold  lots,  or  some  of  them,  the  latter 
must  obtain  the  purchaser’s  signature  to  the 
contract,  otherwise  the  vendor  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  an  action  against  him  for  the  price 
agreed  upon.  In  the  instance  before  us,  an 
auctioneer  put  up  some  timber  for  sale,  several 
lots  of  which  were  ultimately  not  sold.  There- 
upon, some  days  after  the  sale,  a person  named 
Carr  called  on  the  auctioneer  and  selected  two 
of  the  unsold  lots,  which  he  agreed  to  purchase, 
and  the  auctioneer  then,  in  Carr’s  presence, 
wrote  his  (Carr’s)  name  in  the  sale  catalogue 
opposite  these  lots.  But,  said  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  this  was  not  a binding  contract, 
for  “ here  the  auctioneer  signed  Carr’s  name, 
not  purporting  to  act  for  him,  but  as  the  person 
who  sold  the  goods.”  And  here  wo  may  con- 
clude with  a final  and  important  principle  to 
which  the  case  leads,  namely,  that  if  by  any 
inadvertence  at  an  auction  the  auctioneer 
does  not  make  a binding  contract  between 
buyer  and  seller,  so  that  the  latter,  for  instance, 
fails  to  obtain  the  price  of  the  house  or  goods 
sold,  the  auctioneer  is  liable  in  damages  on 
the  ground  of  negligence.  The  leading  and 
last  case  upon  this  point  was  decided  in 
1874,  and  the  main  fact  was,  that  the  auc- 
tioneer’s clerk  Bigned  the  purchaser’s  name  in 
the  sales-ledger,  which  contained  nothing  but 
the  number  of  the  lot  and  the  subject-matter  of 
such  lot : hence  there  was  no  sufficient  connexion 
with  the  catalogue  and  conditions  of  sale  as  to 
make  a binding  and  legal  memorandum.  Hence, 
too,  the  vendor  was  defeated  in  an  action  against 
the  purchaser,  and  immediately  brought  his 
claim  for  damages  against  the  auctioneer,  the 
Court  deciding  that  such  an  action  was  quite 
available. 

With  this  proposition,  that  the  auctioneer  is 
liable  for  any  negligence  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  we  may  conclude  this  paper,  since  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Sqnibbs  to  take  all  the 
useful  or  interesting  parts  bodily  out  of  his 
book. 

There  is  only  one  further  point  which  we 
would  notice,  and  that  is  Mr.  Squibbs’s  com- 
plaint that  the  101.  annual  licence  is  too  high. 
The  writer  points  to  solicitors,  who  p'hy  91.  or 
61. ; but  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  before  a 
solicitor  can  have  his  name  on  the  rolls  he  has 
to  pay  other  fees ; so  has  a barrister ; and  both 
of  these  have  a long  and  expensive  technical 


education  to  go  through.  Without  in  any  way 
underrating  auctioneers,  we  may  fairly  say  that 
so  long  as  a man  has  had  a good,  solid,  and 
broad  education,  and  is  quick  in  taking  note  of 
what  passes  around  him,  and  in  assimilating 
information,  he  requires  very  little  of  the  tech- 
nical training  which  is  necessary  for  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  ©rthe  architect. 


THE  NEAR  FUTURE  OF  VENICE. 

It  is  at  a moment  when  all  of  us  are  disposed 
to  look  seriously  upon  the  near  future  of  our 
own  country,  when  our  Prime  Minister,  on  a 
recent  important  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the 
prosperity  of  England,  referred  to  the  past 
power  of  our  old  enemies  the  Dutch,  and  the 
vanished  splendour  of  the  home  of  his  ancestors, 
that  the  question  of  the  near  future  of  Venice 
has  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
patriotic  Italians  and  the  world  at  large ; a 
question  interesting  to  ourselves  at  the  present 
moment  from  its  bearings  on  onr  own  position. 

The  past  of  Venice  has  been  a maritime  one  ; 
her  future  equally  depends  upon  the  sea,  almost 
entirely  deserted  by  Venetian  ships  since  the 
fall  of  the  republic  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Nearly  400  years  ago,  when  Venice 
was  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  the  future 
of  the  state  was  looked  forward  to  with  appre- 
hension by  the  long-headed  councillors  of  the 
Doge,  and  the  strange  position  of  the  city, 
which,  from  its  very  foundation,  had  served  as 
its  protection,  it  was  seen  might  in  time  be 
destroyed. 

Siemondi,  in  his  fascinating  pages,  has  long 
since  made  us  all  familiar  with  the  early  com- 
mencement of  Venice,  its  situation,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lagoons,  and  of  the  numerous  islands 
lying  at  the  united  mouths  of  the  Adige,  the 
Brenta,  and  the  Piave.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  this  position  of  Venice, 
situated  in  the  shallow  lagoons,  yearly  made 
shallower  by  the  continual  deposits  washed 
down  by  the  rivers,  raised  the  fears  of  the 
famous  engineer,  Fra  Giocondo,  who,  by  his 
precautionary  measures  by  cutting  deep  water- 
channels,  saved  Venice  from  an  early  solution 
of  the  problem  of  her  near  future.  Vasari  tells 
us  of  this  incident, — one  which,  by  the  way,  was 
not  referred  to  in  the  course  of  a valuable 
lecture  recently  delivered  by  Sig.  Fambri  to  the 
Venetian  circolo  artistico  on  “The  Future  cf 
Venice.” 

It  was  with  an  interesting  quotation  from  an 
early  source  (theoldest  known  documentrelating 
to  Venice)  that  Sig.  Fambri  commenced  his 
lecture  ; the  letter  from  Cassiodorus,  secretary, 
in  the  sixth  century,  of  the  wise  and  virtuous 
Theodoric,  to  the  Venetians,  asking  their  assist- 
ance ; the  orator,  forgetting  the  argument  of 
his  letter,  describes  somewhat  naively  to  the 
Venetians  themselves,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
the  strength  of  their  position,  their  industry, 
activity,  and  liberty.  In  no  “ other  country  do 
riches  and  poverty,”  he  writes,  “live  on  such  equal 
terms.  The  same  food  is  supplied  to  all  tables, 
the  same  thatch  covers  each  house.  The  com- 
merce of  salt  is  your  principal  occupation,  and 
the  instruments  necessary  for  this  take  with 
you,  the  place  of  the  plough  and  the  sickle.” 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  discur- 
sive, even  if  interesting,  details  of  Sig.  Fambri’s 
lecture  (printed  at  length  in  the  Gazetta  di 
Venezia)  ; we  come,  therefore,  to  that  portion 
more  directly  bearing  on  the  question,  and  the 
criticism  of  Sig.  Fambri  on  the  views  recently 
expressed  of  Sig.  Manfrin  regarding  the  “ Future 
of  Venice.” 

Passing  rapidly  over  the  conclusive  details  of 
the  statistics  of  Venetian  industry,  one  point  is 
beyond  question  proved, — that  the  Venice  of 
1872  is  in  a worse  condition  than  that  of  1845, 
even  when  under  the  detested  Austrians ; while 
further  statistics  unmistakably  show  the  by  no 
means  comforting  fact  that  the  sum  yearly  paid 
in  town  dues  on  articles  of  consumption  taken 
into  the  city  exceeds  by  half  a million  of  francs 
(some  20,0001.)  that  of  any  other  city  in  the 
province  of  Venetia. 

To  these  facts, — dispiriting  signs  for  the 
future, — what  remedies  are  proposed  by  Sig. 
Manfrin  ? According  to  him,  the  city  of 
Venice  shows  in  the  present  day  an  inclination 
towards  agricultural  pursuits,  which  have  so 
long  formed  the  wealth  of  the  terra  firma  pro- 
vinces, and  a tempting  picture  is  held  up  in  the 
success  of  the  project  of  draining  the  Haarlem 
Sea  in  Holland.  With  this  view,  the  shallow 
lagune  morte  (those  near  the  mainland,  and 
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entirely  unaffected  by  the  tide,  Venice  itself 
being  situated  in  the  lagwna  viva)  are  to  be  filled 
up  and  used  for  cultivation.  By  this  means  there 
would  take  place  an  active  immigration  that 
would  restore  to  the  capital  the  commerce  of  past 
days,  and  thus  soon  would  be  noticed  a gradual 
and  material  transformation.  Incidentally,  Sig. 
Manfrin  warns  the  Venetians  from  relying  too 
much  on  strangers.  They,  he  says,  do  not  raise 
in  any  important  degree  the  economic  level 
and  still  less  the  moral. 

Criticising  this  proposition,  Sig.  Fambri  en- 
tirely puts  aside  the  idea  of  filling  up  the  lagoon 
(with  an  area  of  something  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  square  metres  of  water 
surface),  to  carry  out  which  project,  he  tells  us, 
would  require  the  finding,  bringing,  and  distri- 
bution of  some  two  millions  of  cubic  metres  of 
materials, — an  idea  worthy  the  conception  of  a 
Jules  Verne  alone,  and  demanding  an  enormous 
outlay  of  capital.  There  are  others,  again,  who 
speak  of  allowing  the  rivers  to  do  their  work 
of  drying  up  the  lagoons  by  their  annual  deposits 
of  alluvium  ; this  process,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  would  take  centuries  to  carryout. 

To  all  such  proposals,  Sig.  Fambri  objects, 
and  very  decidedly  states  as  his  opinion  that  the 
idea  of  filling  up  the  lagoons  will  never  be 
carried  out,  at  the  same  time  urging  that  this 
view,  though  held  by  many  others,  should  not 
prevent  the  project  from  being  properly  studied. 

Two  centuries  ago  Benedetto  Castelli,  the 
friend  of  Galileo,  prophesied  that  the  insular 
position  of  Venice  could  not  be  insured  for  ever, 
nor  the  lagoon  be  kept  open.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  danger  might  be  staved  off  for 
“ many  many  centuries.”  With  such  a predic- 
tion from  so  experienced  an  authority  the  more 
patriotic  lovers  of  water-girt  Venice  may  rest 
satisfied. 

With,  at  the  utmost,  a third  of  the  expense 
necessary  at  present  to  enlarge  the  port  of 
Genoa,  the  Porto  del  Lido  may  be  re-opened  and 
the  lagoons  rendered  as  accessible  as  those  of 
Malamocco.  The  channelling  of  the  rivers  and 
the  clearing  of  this  ancient  gateway  are  a con- 
dition, not  alone  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
Venice,  but  of  her  very  existence ; a complete 
freedom  of  entry,  and  the  re-establishment  of  all 
the  accessories  of  the  old  commerce  are  as 
equally  urgent,  and  then  the  symbolic  ceremony 
of  Ascension-day,  and  the  solemn  marriage  of 
the  Doge  with  the  Adriatic  may  again  be  fraught 
with  as  much  meaning  as  in  the  days  of  the  past. 
Then  the  royal  yacht  of  King  Umberto  will  be 
able  to  land  at  the  famous  Piazzetta,  as  did,  in 
the  old  days  of  the  glorious  past,  the  galleys  of 
Enrico  Dandolo  and  Sebastiano  Venier. 

What  is  necessary  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
Venice  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Sig.  Fambri,  the  pro- 
duction of  those  objects  indispensable  for  the 
refinements  of  every-day  life,  objects  which 
render  our  existence  convenient  and  agreeable ; 
an  opinion  amply  justified  by  the  example  of 
Paris  in  its  manufacture  of  such  objets  which 
may  be  said  to  form,  at  least,  two-thirds  of  the 
extraordinary  industry  and  riches  of  the  capital 
of  France. 

Venice  has  inherited  from  the  past  more  than 
a usual  share  of  noble  monuments,  attracting 
yearly  many  thousands  of  visitors,  but  Venice 
has  inherited  besides  more  than  one  source  of 
important  revenue.  The  glass,  for  which  she 
has  been  fampus  since  the  Middle  Ao-es,  has 
invaded  the  world  ; her  mosaic  work  is  renowned, 
her  Mediasval  and  Renaissance  furniture  is  ad- 
mired by  the  numerous  visitors,  and  the  beauti- 
ful lace  which  (thanks  to  the  efforts,  if  we 
mistake  not,  of  Lady  Marian  Alford,  Lady 
Layard,  and  others)  now  employs  several 
thousand  women  who  produce  work,  ranging  in 
value  from  the  modest  sum  of  three  halfpence  a 
yard  to  eighty  and  a hundred  pounds,  is  justly 
prized  by  the  world.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
render  active  these  artistic  industries,  so  well 
suited  to  the  good-natured,  light-hearted,  Vene- 
tian population,  which  Goldoni  has  with  such 
skill  portrayed  in  more  than  one  of  his  brilliant 
comedies,  is  the  modem  spirit  of  association. 

It  was  with  truth  that  the  late  Massimo 
d’Azegli  remarked,  that,  Italy  formed,  the 
Italians  must  be  made;  to  the  Venetians  this 
is  particularly  applicable.  Venice,  in  her 
struggle  for  supremacy,  received  more  than  one 
severe  blow : the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
baseness  of  a Manin  who  allowed  the  republic 
to  fall,  alone  redeemed  by  the  patriotism  of 
that  other  Manin  who  but  yesterday,  as  it  seems, 
tried  to  raise  the  republic  to  its  old  height,  and 
partially  succeeded. 


On  the  re-formation  of  the  Porto  del  Lido 
hangs,  so  to  speak,  the  problem  of  the  near 
future  of  Venice ; her  geographical  position  is 
secure,  safer  even  than  ever,  called  upon  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  East ; 
Lesseps  has  already  virtually  restored  to  Venice 
all  that  the  discoveries  of  Diaz  and  Vasco  di 
Gama  deprived  her  of. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  a recent  article, 
“ Venice  Defended,”  has  praised  the  custom  of 
the  old  Venetian  families  in  sending  their  sons 
out  into  the  world  to  make  them  men  and  mer- 
chants. But  a maritime  life,  though  the  sea 
may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  field  of  action 
for  the  Venice  of  the  future,  would  come  less 
easily  to  the  Venetians  than  might  be  at  first 
supposed.  When  the  republic  was  destroyed, 
all  activity  was  suspended.  Commerce,  when 
happily  pursued,  consists  of  a multiplicity  of 
well  - organised  relations,  and  is  brought  to  a 
stand-still  when  some  sudden  shock  breaks  but 
a few  threads  of  its  complicated  machinery. 
To  the  destruction  of  the  republic  came  the 
long  torpid  period  of  the  first  Empire;  the 
stout  timbers  of  the  laid-up  vessels  of  the  state 
were  riddled  by  the  worm,  and  the  traditionary 
occupation  of  the  Venetians  interrupted  by  the 
lapse  of  a comparatively  idle  generation,  could 
not  be  taken  up  again. 

Venice  must  begin  again  from  a new  point, 
not  alone  relying  on  her  past  inheritance  of  the 
sea,  but  on  her  art  and  industry  to  help  her  out 
in  the  problem  of  her  future,  whose  past  has 
been  rendered  so  glorious  by  the  serious  art  of 
Titian  and  Giorgione,  and  the  gayer  and  more 
attractive  traditions  of  Paul  Veronese  ; the 
first  foundations  of  this  future  are  already  laid 
in  the  noble  city  in  which  so  much  romance  has 
been  centered,  in  the  art  and  industry  which 
only  recently  have  been  carefully  described  in 
the  pages  of  M.  Charles  Triarte’s  capital  work 
on  Venice,  by  a portion  of  a review  of  which, 
by  Philippe  Burty,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
close  this  article : — “ The  brilliant  and  delicate 
splendour  of  her  atmosphere,  the  courtesy  of 
her  inhabitants,  the  silence  of  her  thoroughfares, 
without  horses  and  without  children  (the  children 
are  all  brought  up  on  terra  forma),  the  grace  of  her 
very  poverty,  the  complaisance  of  her  learned 
librarians  and  the  curators  of  her  museums,  the 
facilities  of  her  material  and  intellectual  life, 
left  the  sweet  and  well-ordered  impression  upon 
me  of  a sort  of  vast  convent,  similar  to  the 
one  described  by  Rabelais  under  the  name  of 
‘ L’Abbaye  de  Thelemes.’  One  must  think  of 
Venice  often,  talk  about  her  in  low  tones  with  a 
friend, — and  not  look  at  her  in  photographs.” 

Treviso. 


NEW  GREEK  CHURCH,  AND  NEW 
SYNAGOGUE,  BAYSWATER. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion visited  two  buildings  of  exceptional  interest, 
both  situate  in  Petersburg-place,  Bayswater. 

The  first  building  visited  was  the  new  Greek 
Church,  now  practically  completed  structurally, 
although  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  internal  fittings  and  decorations.  The  deco- 
rative portions  of  the  work  will,  however,  be 
taken  in  hand  as  occasion  offers  after  the  open- 
ing, which  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  Easter.  The 
building,  of  which  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott  is  the  archi- 
tect, is  one  of  extreme  interest.  It  consists  on 
plan  of  a Greek  cross,  the  central  area  being 
covered  by  a hemispherical  dome,  42  ft.  in 
diameter.  This  dome  is  lighted  by  twelve 
small  windows,  and  to  the  height  of  2 ft.  above 
the  window-heads,  is  of  brickwork,  the  upper 
portion  being  entirely  of  concrete  composed  of 
Portland  cement,  gravel,  brick  ballaBt,  stone 
chippings,  &c.,  in  proportions  which  were  deter- 
mined by  a careful  series  of  experiments.  The 
concrete  portion  of  the  dome  is  14  in.  thick  at 
the  springing,  and  9 in.  thick  at  top.  The 
height  from  floor  level  to  underside  of  centre  of 
dome  is  about  75  ft.  The  church  is  not  “ orien- 
tated,” but  stands  nearly  north  and  south,  the 
altar  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  a semicir- 
cular apse  formed  in  the  northern  arm  of  the 
Greek  cross  of  which  the  plan  consists.  This 
recess  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a shallower 
recess,  the  three  recesses  all  communicating. 
The  semicircular  arches  spanning  the  four  arms 
of  the  cross  are  of  concrete,  the  span  being  that 
of  the  diameter  of  the  dome,  viz.,  42  ft.  The 
eastern  and  western  arms  of  the  cross  are,  like 
the  northern  arm  (in  which  the  altar  recess  is 
placed)  comparatively  shallow,  but  the  southern 


arm  is  more  deeply  recessed,  and  is  crossec 
gallery,  partly  beneath  which  is  the  ent 
vestibule.  The  total  length  from  nor 
south  is  119  ft.  4£  in.,  the  extreme  width 
88  ft.  9 in.  The  whole  of  the  surface  c 
dome  will  ultimately  be  richly  decorated, 
prebably  in  mosaics,  and  the  pendentive 
the  concrete  arches  spanning  the  arms  c 
cross  will  be  decorated  in  like  manner.  R 
the  whole  of  the  wall  surface  internally  w 
covered  with  various-coloured  foreign  ma 
and  what  brickwork  is  intended  to  be 
exposed  internally  is  red,  relieved  with 
stone.  Beneath  the  drum  of  the  dome 
cornice  of  red  terra-cotta.  Externally, 
building  is  of  yellow  stock  bricks,  relieved 
red  terra-cotta  string-courses  and  banc 
red  brickwork.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
Thomas  Leigh,  received  the  visitors,  and 
good  enough  to  explain  in  detail  many  mi 
into  which  we  will  not  enter  at  the  present 
hoping  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
describing  the  building.  The  contractoi 
Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  of  Woolwich, 
foreman  being  Mr.  Leake. 

At  the  new  Synagogue,  the  visitors  wei 
ceived  by  Mr.  Audsley.  In  our  last  volume  (p 
we  gave  a perspective  view  of  the  exterior  c 
building,  which  is  now  nearly  completed,, 
the  exception  of  the  decorative  work,  the  gi 
part  of  which  is  deferred  for  the  present, 
synagogue  has  a frontage  of  about  71  : 
Petersburg-place,  and  a depth  of  about  1( 
and  is  well  lighted  on  all  four  sides.  The 
entrance  is  by  a recessed  porch  in  the  cen 
the  west  frontage,  flanked  by  two  turrets  -\ 
terminate  with  minarets.  There  are,  in 
tion,  two  subsidiary  entrances  at  the  nortl 
and  south-east  corners.  There  are  four 
cases,  leading  to  the  galleries.  The  dimei 
of  the  building  on  the  ground  floor  are 
by  61  ft.,  and  on  the  gallery  level,  83  i 
61  ft.,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  entire  1 
ing  will  accommodate  about  900  worshij 
although  seating  for  a much  smaller  nt 
is  provided  in  the  first  instance.  The  si 
are  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  gallery-fronts,  ? 
and  other  joinery  work  are  of  the  same 
having  a remarkably  beautiful  “ figure 
grain.  The  whole  of  the  pitch-pine  used? 
from  Liverpool,  Mr.  Audsley  stating  that  v 
pine  of  good  quality  was  scarcely  to  be  1 
London,  although  it  was  always  to  be  obt 
in  Liverpool.  The  style  is  Byzantine.  T 
temal  arx-angements  differ  somewhat  fromt 
which  usually  obtain  in  the  orthodox  London 
gogues,  the  ark  being  in  the  nature  of  a s 
placed  in  an  apse  or  vaulted  recess.  TI 
and  tribune  or  reading-desk  are  of  n 
and  Caen  stone,  the  stone  wherever  used  q 
coloured  and  decorated  with  gold-leaf.  ;l 
exterior  of  the  building  is  of  red  brick,! 
dressings  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  Mr.  J 
Joseph,  of  Coleman-street,  and  Messrs.  Am 
of  Liverpool,  are  the  joint  architects.-  , 
works  of  the  substructure  have  been  carria 
by  Messrs.  Adamson  & Son,  of  Turnham-p 
and  those  of  the  superstructure  by  Mr.  G 
Shaw,  Mr.  Petheridge  being  general  forem 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE 

NEW  BROAD-STREET,  CITY. 

The  building, — a view  of  which  we  giv 
erected  over  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  ’j 
passes  under  the  eastern  end  of  New  I 
street,  City,  the  Metropolitan  Station  ft 
erected  over  the  railway  on  one  side,  ann 
building  on  the  other,  immediately  opposite 

The  foundations  of  the  building,  thewl 
consists  of  three  massive  wrought-iron  gi 
each  about  5 ft.  deep,  thrown  across  the  ra: 
and  resting  upon  the  embankment-walls  a 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  structure,  andi 
three  massive  iron  columns  placed  intermedil, 
about  one-third  the  length  from  the  we 
abutment  wall. 

The  weight  of  the  building  has  been  of  fir 
sity  adapted  to  the  safe  load  these  girders; 
viously  erected  by  the  railway  company)  ’ i 
carry  (viz.,  about  300  tons  each),  for  which 
pose  the  weights  of  the  walls  and  floors: 
been  carefully  taken  out  and  calculated,  an  , 
height  of  the  building  was  kept  down  to  85 
having  been  originally  intended  to  have  an 
story.  The  staircase,  intended  to  be  of  i 
is  made  of  oak,  for  lightness  and  strength.: 

The  building  is  planned  to  contain  four  : 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  twelve  sets  of  offic 
the  several  floors  above.  The  arrangeme 
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t is  simple.  A staircase,  placed  in  the 
13  at  the  rear  of  the  entrance  doorway, 
i up  to  a corridor  running  longitudinally  in 
i 3ntre  of  the  building  (lighted  by  windows 
| ) end,  and  by  the  centre  staircase  windows 

Nay)- . . 

/>  divisional  walls,  including  chimneys,  are 
aimed  by  strongly-constructed  wrought- 
Igirders  running  transversely  across  the 
i ng,  and  bearing  on  the  three  main  girders 

Iibusly  mentioned.  The  whole  of  the  front 
outed  in  Portland  stone, 
dll  thus  be  seen  that  the  railway  company 
I'  a valuable  frontage,  and  obtain  a large 
i|,  viz.,  upwards  of  1,OOOZ.  per  annum,  as 
|»d-rent,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  10s.  per 
bver  the  superficial  area  thus  realised, 
|»  as  the  building  does,  an  important 
lighfare,  and  being  in  close  proximity  to 
lailway  stations. 

iso  offices  were  designed  by,  and  erected 
the  joint  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward 
t|>ll  and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  architects, 
[8.  Newman  & Mann  being  the  builders, 
arving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Bradford,  of 
ngton. 


THE  MANCHESTER  HOTEL, 
ALDERS GATE  STREET. 

•ery  large  building  for  the  Manchester 
Company  has  been  in  progress  for  some 
in  Aldersgate-street,  close  to  the  Metro- 
i Railway  Station.  It  is  Gothic  in  style, 
mulhoned  windows,  gables,  finials,  and  a 
turret  at  the  angle.  Our  engraving  repre- 
ss Aldersgate-street  front  and  a portion 
return  side,  but  this  extends  far  down  the 
reet,  Long- lane.  Messrs.  Bateman  &Corser 
3 architects,  and  Mr.  Brass  is  the  builder, 
nount  of  the  first  contract  being  about 
i.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  the  clerk  of  the  works 
old  line  of  frontage  to  Aldersgate-street 
mg-lane  has  been  considerably  set  back 
a width  of  45  ft.  to  both  streets,  and  the 
K corner  set  back  22  ft.  to  facilitate  the 
Irathc  to  the  adjoining  Meat  and  Poultry 
Its,  and  the  railway  station,  also  the  large 
las  traffic  in  the  Barbican.  The  building 
we  two  other  street  frontages  to  Cloth 
Bsw  streets,  the  site  being  nearly  isolated. 

| ground-floor  is  a lofty  coffee-room,  50  ft 
1 it. ; a smoking-room,  60  ft.  by  24  ft  • 
rcial-room,  35  ft.  by  28  ft,  with  corridors 
imumcation. 

Kf  Aldersgate-street  and  Loag-Iane  are 
IshopB;  that  at  the  corner  of  Long-lane 
loth-street  it  is  proposed  using  as  a re- 
™11  greatly  reduce  the  rental 
liable  to  the  hotel. 

Bhe  first  floor  are  two  billiard-rooms,  one 
land  the  other  private,  with  separate  stair- 
Jt  communicating  with  the  sitting  and  bed 


The  mass  of  the  building  in  Long-lane  is  com- 
pleted externally,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
Aldersgate-street  front  has  been  delayed  by  the 
objection  of  neighbours,  a cause  now  too  often 
interfering  with  the  architecture  of  our  streets 


LbHll'?,ng  contail>  Upwards  of  two 
j bed-rooms,  exclusive  of  servants’  aocom- 
l.on  and  sitting-rooms, 
le  basement  are  the  necessary  servants' 

C a*?  coal“vaults  under  the 

,lnts.  The  kitchen  and  culinary  offices 
the  top  story,  with  necessary  supply  and 
■ -lifts  A large  luggage-lift  is  provided 
tag  the  central  staircase  from  the  base- 
f.  fcbe  top  story.  The  building  will  be 
™ ™ths.  warming  apparatus,  and  other 
bi  appliances. 

/ exterior  is  of  red  brick  walling,  with 
pressings  to  openings,  and  other  deco- 
flushings,  as  shown  in  the  view, 
hotel  is  being  erected  by  the  Manchester 
vompany,  the  freeholders  being  Messrs 
? ,L8W1S.  f Noble-street,  City,  and  is 
ed  to  supply  a long-felt  want  of  hotel 
podation  for  commercial  men  and  others 
ibusmess  in  the  City.  The  site,  being  in 
itre  of  large  and  increasing  warehouse 
liodation  near  the  meat  and  other 
a,  and  close  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
> 18  mosfc  conveniently  placed 

in  s‘<™from 
. to  top  of  the  building,  is  a good  piece  of 

B"”ki  mu ■Sh0?1<1  prefer’  nevertheless, 
ndTof  the  steps'  mPPOrt  giY“ 

ig  the  progress  of  the  building  some  little 

has  been  made  m the  arrangement  of 
>d  to  the00fr'’?-8b^,n  ther6  ha™g  been 

‘lie  R Jf  l ‘ ™ Aldersgate-street,  and 
le  itself  being  used  as  a shop-front.  The 

ffiaFdt"°d  that  should  show 


THE  ART  DECORATION  OF  THE  STAGE. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a lecture  delivered 
on  the  6th  inst.  by  Mr.  Walter  James  Allen,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Con- 
duit-street. The  Marquis  of  Townshend  pre- 
sided during  the  earlier  part  of  the  meeting, 
and  in  taking  the  chair  prefaced  the  lecture  by 
a few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Society,  with  which  he  has  lately  become  con- 
nected as  a member  of  the  Council.  His  lord- 
ship  observed  that  the  society  was  doing  a 
usefui  work  in  promoting  the  study  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  arts.  All  classes  of  the  com- 
munity must  receive  benefit  by  the  promotion  of 
the  objects  which  the  society  had  at  heart,  for  art 
appealed  to  the  highest  feelings  of  which  human 
nature  was  capable.  Next  to  Religion  there 
was  nothing  so  elevating  as  Art.  We  lived  in 
days  when  we  were  likely  to  see  the  poorest  classes 
appreciate  and  enjoy  thoroughly  the  noblest 
works  of  art. 

Mr.  Allen  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture. 
He  commenced  by  saying  that  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  the  decoration  of  the  stage  was  very 
poor,  the  only  accessories  consisting  of  hangings 
of  tapestry  the  floor  being  strewn  with  rushes. 
Most  of  the  halls  of  the  different  inns  of 
court  had  been  the  scenes  of  dramatic  success. 
In  such  halls  the  stage  merely  consisted  of  a plat- 
form,  and  the  entrances  and  exits  were  by  steps 
at  each  end,  so  that  the  performers  had  to  enter 
and  leave  the  stage  in  the  sight  of  the  audience. 
It  is  strange  that  such  a state  of  things  could 
possibly  have  existed,— the  absurdity  seems  so 
great  for  an  actor,  after  a great  burst  of  pathos, 
to  calmly  leave  the  platform  or  stage  and  delibe- 
rately  walk  down-stairs.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  scenes  of  the  modem  theatre  help  the 
illusion  greatly,  breaking,  as  they  do,  the  actor 
away  from  the  spectators.  But  the  art  decora- 
tion  of  the  stage  must  have  advanced  rapidly, 
for  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Southwark  was  de- 
stroyed owing  to  the  circumstance  that  Shaks- 
peare  s “ Henry  VIII.”  was  placed  on  the  stage 
with  all  necessarydecorations,  so  complete,  in  fact, 
that  real  cannon  were  fired,  and  some  of  the  real 
wadding  alighting  on  the  “thatched  hide”  with 
which  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  told  us  the  build- 
ing was  covered,  the  theatre  was  burnt  down 
m a very  realistic  manner.  The  art  decoration  of 
the  stage  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno  must 
have  been  in  a curious  state.  Booth,  who  was 
the  original  Cato  in  Addison’s  tragedy  of  that 
name,  is  referred  to  in  Pope’s  line  as  appearing 

Flowing  wig  and  lacquer’d  chair.” 


Fancy  the  stern  Roman  in  a Ramillies  wig 
and  a chair  of  the  rococo  sort  of  Queen  Anne’s 
time ! It  was  not  necessary  to  say  much  of  the 
progress  of  stage  decoration  between  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.  We  looked  with  wonder  at  the  por- 
traits still  preserved  to  us  of  the  great  actors  of 
the  period.  To  think  of  Macbeth  arrayed  in 
scarlet  coat,  blue  facings,  powdered  wig,  jack- 
boots,  spurs,  &c.,  and  Hamlet  in  black  court 
dress ! Canaletti  supplied  the  scenery  for  His 
Majesty’s  Theatre  in  the  Hay  market,  when 
George  III.  was  king,  as  did  also  Paul  de 
Loutherbourg.  The  scenery  in  those  days  de- 
pended more  on  the  artist  than  on  either  the 
property-man  or  the  carpenter,  though  in  turn- 
ing  up  the  different  gazettes  and  newspapers 
between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  find  constant  descriptions  of  the  most 
gorgeous  scenery  for  the  pantomimes,  where  the 
property-man  and  the  carpenter  most  have 
done  very  important  work.  To  the  late  Madame 
Vestris  must  be  given  great  praise  for  having 
done  immense  service  in  this  important  art,  by 
her  wonderful  taste  and  judgment,  as  shown  in 
the  plays  produced  in  the  different  theatres 
under  her  management,  though  Mr.  Allen  sus- 
pected that  that  great  master  of  poetic  fancy, 
the  veteran  Planche,  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
these  graceful  productions.  But  the  revivals 
presented  to  the  public  by  the  great  tragedian, 
William  Charles  Macready,  must  still  be  very 
vivid  in  the  memories  of  many  yet  living.  The 
arrangement  of  the  vineyard  scene  in  Handel’s 
‘Acis  and  Galatea”  was  in  its  way  perfect. 
The  whole  of  the  vast  stage  was  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  scenery,  supplied  by  those 


giants  in  art,  Clarkson  Stanfield  and  David 
Roberts,  was  of  an  order  never  seen  before,  and 
probably  never  equalled  since.  To  Macready 
must  be  given  the  praise  of  having  brought  for- 
ward Stanfield  and  Roberts,  who  elevated  scene- 
paintmg  to  an  art,  and  who  made  it  a splendid 
Reid  tor  landscape-painters.  Great  as  they 
were,  we  have  still  spared  to  us  some  who  are 
not  unworthy  successors,  — such  as  William 
everley,  William  Callcott  (whose  scenery  at  the 
Lyceum,  under  the  management  of  Madame 
Celeste,  was  perfect).  Again,  Hawes  Craven 
at  the  Lyceum  is  setting  an  example  of 
true  art  which  is  a great  satire  on  the  intense 
and  vulgar  realism  of  some  other  theatres.  At 
the  Strand  Theatre,  where  the  stage  is  very 
limited,  the  scene-painter,  H.  P.  Hall,  manages 
to  secure  an  effect  of  space  which  shows  in  a 
thorough  manner  the  knowledge  of  his  art.  The 
late  lamented  Samuel  Phelps  thoroughly  under- 
stood  the  art- decoration  of  the  stage,  and  at 
Sadlers  Wells,  under  his  management,  the 
scenery  was  always  perfect,  sound  in  its  prin- 
ciples, and  never  too  glaring.  The  dresses  were 
archtelogically  correct,  and  in  perfect  harmony. 
Contemporary  with  Samuel  Phelps  was  Charles 
Kean,  a highly-cultivated  gentleman,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  a very  great  actor.  Of  his 
great  abilities  there  could  be  no  question.  At 
the  Princess’s  Theatre  he  produced  a series  of 
Shaksperian  revivals  which  for  magnificence 
have  probably  never  been  surpassed.  The 
Banquet  Scene  in  Byron’s  “ Sardanapalus,”  the 
Rising  of  Phcebus  in  the  “Winter’s  Tale,” 
Cardinal  Wolsey’s  Revels  at  York-place,  were 
the  talk  of  the  town ; but  the  art-decoration 
was  overdone.  The  delays  between  the  acts, 
the  time  taken  to  work  the  different  scenes,  and, 
if  the  expression  might  be  allowed,  the  monotony 
of  splendour,  all  combined  to  break  the  interest 
of  the  play  itself,  and  in  reality  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  frame  entirely  killed  the  picture.  But  in 
some  of  the  productions  at  the  Princess’s  under 
Charles  Kean  there  was  shown  a rare  apprecia- 
tion of  the  true  art-decoration  of  the  stage.  Of 
Mr.  Fechter’s  archtoological  knowledge  of  cos- 
tume the  lecturer  related  the  following  anec- 
dote When  Fechter  had  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
some  years  after  his  first  performance  in  London, 
he  went  into  the  wardrobe,  and,  taking  np  a 
dress  for  a piece  then  being  rehearsed,  said, 
“For  whom  is  this?”  The  reply  was,  “For 
Mr.  So-and-so,”  who  had  to  play  a part  in  the 
piece.  Fechter  answered,  “Yes,  it  is  very 
pretty  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  goes  rather 
too  far.  You  have  absolutely  got  a space  of 
about  150  years  in  one  costume  ! Give  me  a 
pencil  and  some  paper.”  He  sat  down,  and 
there  and  then  drew  the  dress  perfectly  correct. 
In  most  theatres,  the  gas  was  either  too  strong 
for  a light  scene  or  too  dark  for  a sombre  one.  But 
in  the  revival  of  Hamlet  at  the  Lyceum,  by  the 
judicious  lowering  of  lights  in  some  parts  and 
by  raising  them  in  others,  the  production  of 
what  may  be  called  accidental  effect  is  most 
successfully  attained.  People  went  to  the 
theatre  to  see  the  acting,  to  listen  to  the  play. 
The  acting  and  the  play  ought  to  be  as  planets, 
the  scenery  and  decorations  as  satellites,  as  in  a 
picture  the  background  should  be  subservient  to 
the  subject,  and  ought  to  help  to  produce  the 
harmony  necessary  for  the  general  effect.  But 
although  good  acting  would  cover  almost  any 
amount  of  bad  scenery,  theatrical  managers 
might,  at  a much  less  cost  than  was  now  incurred, 
attain  much  better  results  than  were  seen  at 
present,  if  in  every  theacre  could  be  appointed  an 
artist  (using  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense)  who, 
having  a keen  appreciation  of  art  in  its  various 
phases,  and  working  cordially  with  the  principal 
performers,  could  direct  the  action  of  the  piece 
completely,  and  arrange  the  grouping  so  that 
the  stage  picture  should  look  unstudied,  and 
help  the  action  of  the  play.  All  art  was  careful 
art,  and  the  more  careful  the  art  the  more  it 
was  hidden. 

Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  who  took  the  chair  in 
succession  to  Lord  Townshend,  moved,  and 
Captain  Mercier  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Allen  for  his  interesting  lecture. 


National  Art  Training  School,  South 
Kensington. — The  annual  prize  of  101.,  granted 
by  the  Royal  Historical  Society  for  an  essay  on 
Art  History,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  male  and 
female  students  of  the  above  school,  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Merritt,  for  an  essay  “ On 
the  Influence  of  Greek  Art  in  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  from  1300  A.D.  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 
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SOCIETY. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

A special  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last 
at  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  John  Whichcord  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  hon.  sec.,  read  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  which  contained  the  following 


At  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers,  held  May  21st, 
1874,  a series  of  resolutions  was  passed  unanimously  autho- 
rising the  Committee  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  carrying 
on  the  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture  ” in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  submitted  to 
and  accepted  by  such  special  meeting.  Acting  upon  this 
authority  .the  Committee  proceeded  to  instruct  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth  to  renew  his  labours  on  the  basis  of  the  new 


Papworth 

terms  so  agreeu  upon,  »uu  m i«uu  — --  ---- 

commencement  of  last  year  a part  or  rather  volume  oi  text 
comprising  in  264  pages  the  letters  M,  N,  O,  Arith  Title- 
pages.  Table  of  Contents,  and  Indexes  to  the  Plates 
of  Illustrations,  for  binding  in  several  volumes  the 
“ Dictionary  " from  its  commencement. 

The  audited  balance-sheet,  dated  June  27th,  1878, 
appended  hereto,  sets  out  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Society  after  the  entire  cost  of  producing  and  issuing  the 
letterpress  above  mentioned  had  been  discharged. 

It  appears  therefrom  that  the  balanco  in  hand  in  April, 
1874,  having  been  1,290*.  7s.  lid.,  and  the  receipts  up  to 
June  1st,  1878,  671*.  6s.  6d. ; the  total  available  capital  was 
1 962*.  3s.  5d.,  while  the  expenditure  having  been 
849*.  15s.  9d.,  the  balance  then  remaining  in  hand  and 
available  for  further  proceeding  with  the  “Dictionary" 
was  1,112*.  7s.  8d.  Thus,  without  any  call  on  the  old  sub- 
scribers, the  production  of  the  volume  last  issued  and  the 
incidental  expenses  of  four  years  have  only  reduced  the 
capital  by  178*.  Os.  3d. 


Hansard,  and  led  to  a long  discussion,  the  opinion 
being  very  generally  expressed  that  the  “ Dic- 
tionary” should  be  finished  with  the  same  degree 
of  completeness  of  information  and  copiousness 
of  illustration  that  characterised  the  earlier 
parts.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  some  speakers 
that  the  subscribers  would  rather  increase  their 
subscriptions  by  a guinea  or  two  than  that  the 
work  should  not  be  completed  in  a manner 
worthy  of  the  profession  and  of  the  Society. 

The  report  was  adopted,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  views  expressed  during  the  discussion 
would  be  further  considered  by  the  Committee. 

The  officers  and  committee  were  then  re- 
elected, Professor  Hayter  Lewis  being  elected 
hon.  treasurer  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke. 


All  debts  and  outstanding  liabilities  having  been  cleared 
off,  the  entire  balance  of  1,112*.  7s.  8d.  was  available  for 
the  continuation  of  the  work.  This  is  the  more  satis- 
factory since  not  only,  as  authorised  at  the  special 
meeting,  has  the  expense  of  producing  the  MS.  been  con- 
siderably enhanced;  but  in  the  printing  and  all  other 
departments,  the  cost  has  considerably  exceeded  that  in- 
curred in  former  years,  and  on  which  the  estimates  of  the 

cost  of  completion  were  based. 

The  result,  which  is  shown  on  the  balance-sheet,  has 
not  been  obtained  without  much  labour  and  attention,  and 
the  committee  wish  to  express  the  obligation  of  the  society 
to  two  or  three  members  by  whose  exertions  '.lie  accession 
of  several  new  subscribers  has  been  obtained,  and  to 
express  a hope  that  the  success  thus  shown  will  induce 
others  to  a like  exertion,  so  that  the  next  financial  state- 
ment may  present  a result  as  satisfactory  as  that  now 
submitted.  , . , .. 

There  is  still  a wide  range  within  which  the  Dictionary 
of  Architecture ’’  may  be  found  to  be  acceptable,  and  it 
rests  only  with  the  members  of  the  Society  to  make  it 
known,  and  to  secure  the  disposal  of  the  few  copies  re- 
maining available  for  new  subscribers.  _ 

The  committee  would  urge  on  those  who,  possessing  the 
earlier  issues,  have  not  continued  their  subscriptions, — not 
to  delay  acquiring  those  portions  deficient,— since,  as  the 
stock  diminishes,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  raise  the 
price.  „ . . 

In  order  to  afford  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  continua- 
tion to  those  who  might  not  be  entitled  otherwise  to  receive 
it  the  Committee  fixed  the  price  of  the  new  part,  M,  N,  O, 
at  21.  12s.  6d.,  and  determined  that  the  annual  issues, 
which  hitherto  had  been  charged  at  1*.  Is.,  the  former  sub- 
scription rate,  should,  for  tbo  future,  be  charged  1*.  5s.  ; 
the  subscription  for  the  “ Dictionary,”  so  far  as  funds 
may  be  provided  for  its  production,  beingin  one  sum,  21*. 

Satisfactory,  from  one  point  of  view,  as  the  condition  of 
the  Society  may  from  the  balance-sheet  appear  to  be,  the 
experience  gained  by  the  production  of  the  letters  M,  N, 
O and  the  commencement  of  P,  has  convinced  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  is  only  by  a careful  system  of  condensation 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  approach  a realisation  of  the 
anticipation  formed  in  1874,  and  submitted  to  the  special 
meeting  on  May  21st  of  that  year  ; and  much  must  depend 
on  the  additional  funds  obtained  by  further  disposal  to  new 
members  of  the  stock.  Under  any  circumstances,  how- 


as  the  only  means  by  which  the  work  in  hand 
pleted  within  reasonable  limits  of  time  and  expenditure, 
and  with  any  proper  relation  to  the  funds  likely  to  be 
available ; the  Committee,  therefore,  intend,  with  the 
approval  of  the  members,  to  devote  their  best  endeavours 
thus  to  attain  this  end. 

In  recent  years,  in  almost  every  report  it  has  been  the 
sad  duty  of  the  Committee  to  lament  the  loss  of  some 
earnest  friend  or  valued  contributor  to  the  work,  and  this 
occasion  forms  no  exception.  The  death  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A.,  will  be  in  the  memory  of  the  subscribers  : 
his  earnest  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Society  from  the  period 
of  its  foundation,  his  hind  contributions  of  sketches  lor  the 
plates  of  illustrations,  the  care  and  learning  displayed 
fu-  tka  \TS  and  the  attention  naid  to  t 


the  revision  of  the  MS.,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  trea- 
surer for  so  many  years,  make  his  loss  one  deeply  to  be 
felt. 

More  recently  death  has  removed  another  valued  friend 
and  assistant  in  Mr.  Charles  Charnock  Nelson,  whose 
careful  consideration  and  condensation  of  articles  and 
critical  perusal  of  the  “Dictionary”  during  revision, 
have  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  been  of  the 
highest  value  ; while  the  conductor  of  the  text  testifies  to 
the  valuable  information  obtained  from  Mr.  Nelson’s  ex- 
tensive reading  in  foreign  as  well  as  English  literature,  and 
for  the  sources  pointed  out  by  him  for  the  amplification, 
elucidation,  and  completion  of  articles. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  continues  his  labours  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  manuscript  for  the  continuation  of  the 
“Dictionary”;  much  of  the  letter  P is  printed,  while  a 
further  quantity  is  ready  for  setting  up.  These  labours,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  are  very  onerous  ; so  that  any  contribu- 
tions to  the  text  will  be  thankfully  received  by  him  ; and 
as  the  number  of  the  revisers  of  the  sheets  is  now  seriously 
diminished,  he  would  gladly  take  advantage  of  further 
assistance,  if  any  subscriber  will  kindly  offer  his  services 
for  such  an  occasional  purpose. 

The  Chairman  formally  moved  that  the  report 
and  balance-sheet  be  adopted,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  authorised  to  proceed  as  therein  re- 
commended. The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  0, 


THE  SOCIAL  NECESSITY  FOR  POPULAR 
AND  PRACTICAL  TEACHING  OF 
SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

A paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr. 
Josh.  J.  Pope,  M.R.C.S.,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  chair. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  at  its  close,  Mr.  Hale  said  he  considered 
it  a matter  for  regret  that  none  of.  the  gentle- 
men who  came  forward  to  teach  sanitation  were 
able  to  point  to  any  bouse  which  the  public  might 
inspect  as  an  example  of  what  a healthy  house 
should  be. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Wood)  said  it  might  be 
interesting  if  he  mentioned  what  the  Society  of 
Arts  had  been  trying  to  do  in  connexion  with 
this  subject.  In  1876,  an  examination  in 
domestic  economy,  which  included  health, 
clothing,  housekeeping,  thrift,  and  cookery,  was 
instituted,  and  in  that  year  there  were  thirty- 
seven  candidates,  eight  of  whom  were  examined 
in  health  ; in  1877,  the  numbers  rose  to 
ninety-Beven,  thirty-five  taking  health  as  their 
subject;  and,  in  1878,  there  were  170,  of 
whom  sixty  took  up  health.  A considerable 
number  were  students  from  the  Birkbeck  Insti- 
tution, who  had  profited  by  Mr.  Pope’s  instruc- 
tions. The  domestic  economy  examinations  in 
the  Education  Code  were  limited  to  girls,  whilst 
the  Society’s  examinations  were  open  to  both 
sexes.  The  reasons  for  the  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Prince  Consort’s  prize  were  these. 
The  subjects  of  examination  were  of  various 
degrees  of  difficulty,  and  it  was  thought  by  the 
Council,  after  a good  deal  of  discussion,  that 
the  subjects  included  under  domestic  economy 
were  of  rather  an  easier  nature,  and  perhaps 
lent  themselves  more  readily  to  cramming  than 
some  of  the  other  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic 
or  languages.  It  was,  thereforo,  decided  that 
the  domestic  economy  subjects  should  not 
count  equally  with  the  other  subjects. 

Mr.  C.  Cook  said  that  only  last  week  there 
was  a letter  in  the  Times  complaining  of  the  bad 
ventilation  of  Westminster  Hall.  He  hoped 
that  in  the  New  Law  Courts  this  would  be  seen 
to.  There  was  a good  plan  of  ventilation  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  opening  of  a door  opened 
a ventilator,  and  the  shutting  of  it  opened 
another.  He  thought  clothing  was  an  important 
part  of  the  subject,  and  asked  what  could  be 
more  ridiculous  or  unhealthy  than  a chimney- 
pot hat. 

Major  Webber  remarked  that  few,  if  any, 
could  claim  that  they  had  always  lived  healthy 
lives,  or  inhabited  healthy  homes ; but,  by  coming 
there  that  evening,  they  showed  that  they  wanted 
to  improve.  He  quite  agreed,  however,  that  it 
would  be  a good  thing  if  there  were  a range  of 
dwellings  anywhere  suitable  for  those  who  could 
only  pay  a small  rent,  which  could  be  pointed  to 
as  models  of  what  such  houses  ought  to  be,  and 
he  was  sorry  that  no  such  building  existed.  He 
remembered  some  years  ago,  when  the  Society 
appointed  a committee  for  investigating  the 
different  kinds  of  sanitary  appliances,  it  was 
suggested  that  one  or  two  small  dwellings 
should  be  built  and  fitted  up  with  all  suitable 
appliances  would  not  be  too  expensive  for  ordi- 
nary use.  It  had  always  struck  him  that  this 
was  one  means  of  instructing  the  public,  which 
was  much  wanted,  and  if  money  were  forth- 
coming, he  thought  it  would  be  better  spent  in 
that  way  than  in  giving  prizes.  In  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Paris,  in  1867,  there  was  a very  useful 
instance  of  this  kind  of  thing,  in  a set  of  model 
barracks,  showing  how  such  buildings  could  be 
made  healthy  even  when  crowded  with  men. 

Mr.  Blasbfield  thought  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  lay  down  a law  as  to  the  building  of 
houses.  The  scheme  of  building  round  London 
was  of  so  independent  a character  that  it  would 


lake  a very  powerful  Act  of  Parliament' 
with  it.  Mr.  Chadwick,  some  years  ago 
this  matter  received  a great  deal  of  att 
laid  down  some  very  useful  schemes  for  t 
dwellings  of  a small  and  cheap  charactt 
from  that  time  cottage  building  had  im 
to  a considerable  extent.  It  would  be  in 
to  mention  names,  but  in  the  Midland  o 
there  were  several  noblemen  who  were  b 
cottages  of  brick  and  stone,  well  drained, 
for  people  to  occupy.  There  were  also  i 
of  the  new  houses  being  built  in  Londoi 
lent  modes  of  ventilation  and  drainage  a< 
but  these  were  not  all  alike.  New  schem 
being  brought  forward  almost  daily,  ; 
would  not  do  to  make  one  unvarying 
Something  of  this  sort  was  going  on  al 
bridge.  There  was  a great  scheme  foi 
lating  the  Post-office,  which  he  had  bf 
formed  was  a very  efficient  one.  Every  d 
schemes  were  proposed,  and  were  disco 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
places.  Although  they  were  often  defeci 
believed  houses  were  of  a better  charact 
they  used  to  be.  An  exhibition  of  the  it 
ments  that  had  taken  place  with  refer 
drainage,  ventilation,  gas,  and  water  wc 
thought,  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Meyer  thought  that  good  arrang 
for  working-class  dwellings  could  be  seei 
Peabody  buildings  for  artisans’  dwelling 
had  seen  it  reported  that  the  rate  of  m 
in  those  houses  was  less  than  elsewhere, 
might,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted  tt 
were  properly  constructed  with  regard  to 
Still  this  was  rather  travelling  away  fi 
subject,  which  was  how  to  bring  the  kn< 
of  health  within  popular  appreciation 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Pope  that  the 
might  help,  was  a very  good  one,  and 
could  induce  ladies  to  make  themsel' 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  health,  and  tc 
that  knowledge  among  the  poor  they 
they  would  be  doing  a great  deal  of  goi 
would  also  suggest  that  it  should  be  con 
on  those  who  managed  large  schools  t 
quainted  with  those  laws,  in  which  ce 
would  not  have  such  cases  as  they  had  . 
to-night,  of  a child  suffering  from  wl 
cough  being  allowed  to  continue  at  set 
several  other  instances  of  which  he  had 

Mr.  R.  Manuel  said  that  Mr.  Pope  had 
to  a margin  of  legislation  already  pro* 
the  State,  but  which,  owing  to  iguoran 
difference,  was  not  used.  Now  there 
direction  in  which  great  sanitary  impq 
might  be  made,  and  he  wished  to  know  < 
existing  legislation  provided  for  it. 
nrban  neighbourhoods  it  was  well  kne: 
when  a district  was  laid  out  for  buildin: 
the  practice,  especially  if  the  soil  was 
for  the  speculative  builder  to  cart  it  a' 
fill  in  the  space  with  all  sorts  of  refuse 
in  a sanitary  sense,  nothing  could  be  m 
to  the  health  of  a new  neighbourhc 
standing  it  on  such  a foundation,  and  U 
like  to  know  whether  the  power  really  er 
preventing  the  process. 

Mr.  Francis  Cobb  drew  attention  to  t 
of  Cantor  lectures  now  being  delivers 
hall,  which  dealt  practically  with  this) 
and  at  which  the  various  sanitary  aj; 
were  freely  exhibited. 

Mr.  Dipnall  said  the  Metropolitan  j| 
Works  had  certainly  the  power  of  mei 
evil  referred  to  by  Mr.  Manuel,  by  J 
houses  to  be  built  on  a solid  concrete 
tion. 

Mr.  Blasbfield  believed  district  sum- 
power  to  prevent  the  throwing  of  rubbii* 
new  houses,  but  the  whole  matter  w 
consideration,  and  he  believed  that,  ir  f 
Building  Act,  a great  amendment  v 
made  on  this  head. 

The  Chairman  said  they  might  cone 
themselves  and  the  country  on  the: 
which  had  been  made  in  sanitary  scie:r 
about  the  year  1854,  when  the  Crinrf 
paign  directed  a great  deal  of  attenti  :} 
matter.  About  that  time,  and  threi' 
years  later,  they  were  beginning  toil 
sanitary  science,  but  at  the  time  to  ^ 
Pope  referred,  when  he  said  he  was 
his  was  probably  the  only  systematic  ir 
London  on  public  health;  and  he  tbr 
could  then  have  reckoned  on  his  fii 
number  of  men  engaged  in  giving  ge 
tures  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  t - 
was  this  great  Society  encouraging  le  , 
health,  and  getting  the  best  men  they  ? 
to  give  practical  useful  informational! 
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ck  and  London  Institutions  also,  and  now 
en  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  subject 
halt  with,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
jedical  schools  there  was  a desire  for 
j teaching.  Not  only  so,  but  there  were 
|ts  going  about  to  different  parts  of  the 
iy,  and  in  many  important  institutions  they 
p difficulty  in  filling  the  professor’s  chair, 
fas  very  hopeful,  and  he  could  say  from  a 

Iidge  of  some  of  the  workers  in  similar 
3 of  action  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  America,  that  we  were  both  envied 
imired  for  what  we  had  done  in  this 
K Only  a week  ago  he  received  from  Italy 
Ijit  journal  of  a great  sanitary  institution 
iwas  being  established  there,  and  in  France 
jermany  similar  institutions  were  being 
(shed.  We  might,  therefore,  be  well  satis- 
Jth  the  progress  which  had  been  made,  and 

Igratulated  the  meeting  on  the  forcible 
which  the  subject  had  been  brought  for- 
by  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Pope  had  not  come 
o lecture  on  sanitary  science,  but  to  read 
r which  should  raise  a discussion,  and  in 
ort  ho  had  certainly  been  successful.  It 
this  way  that  the  public  mind  was  edu- 
He  should  rather  differ  with  the  reader 
point,  viz.,  where  he  seemed  to  intimate 
; sanitary  science  were  taught  strictly 
rould  be  many  people  of  common-sense 
od  scholars,  but  that  the  number  of  men 
us  would  decrease.  He  did  not  think 
teed  have  any  such  fear.  In  a sound 
lere  was  usually  a sound  mind,  and  the 
horoughly  cultivated  was  the  physical 
man's  nature,  the  more  certainly  would 
'6  a fine  intellectual  development ; and  as 
genius  were  born,  not  made,  he  should 
3 they  would  be  born  quite  as  frequently 
re,  and  when  their  bodies  were  thoroughly 
veloped  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
eir  mental  faculties  would  suffer.  That 
t the  case  amogst  the  Greeks,  who  paid 
.ttention  to  physical  development ; and 
oduced  such  men  as  Plato  and  Socrates, 
ae  had  remarked  on  the  facility  with 
)hysiology  could  bo  taught  to  the  young, 
had  been  much  struck  by  this,  as  a 
himself.  He  had  taught  some  300  or 
ies  and  gentlemen,  themselves  engaged 
hing,  for  the  Gilchrist  Trust,  and  on 
jcasions  several  times,  and  had  found  the 
g of  physiology  the  most  pleasant,  easy, 
!'f ul  of  tasks.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
‘iat  the  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the 
!g  of  the  basic  principles  of  life  to  the 
tin  the  same  manner  as  the  teaching  read- 
ying, or  languages  ; and  he  agreed  with 
p>  as  to  the  importance,  particularly  of 
?g  girls. 


i A BURIED  ROMAN  CITY. 

he  paper  by  Dr.  Hooppell,  on  the  results 
j exploration  of  the  Roman  station  of 
ini,  at  Bincliester,  in  the  county  of 
jn,  made  in  the  latter  half  of  last  year,  to 
we  referred  in  our  last,  the  writer  said : — 

ii  can  be  no  doubt,  I apprehend,  that 
pter  is  the  Vinovium  of  the  Itinerary, 
nave  also  thought  it  to  bo  the  Vinovium 
•Jtny.  Of  this,  however,  I do  not  myself 
bolutely  certain ; though  when  the  great 
pebbles  underlying  the  massive  masonry 
lie  was  discovered,  I thought  a striking 
Ire  of  the  correctness  of  Ptolemy’s  infor- 
f had  been  brought  to  light.  It  is  un- 
"Ily  an  evidence  of  preoccupation  of  the 

our  Keltic  forefathers,  and  leads  us  to 
pat  possibly  some  other  remains,  earlier 
jian  those  of  Rome,  may  also  be  brought 
Accident  led  us  from  the  north-east 
!of  the  station  to  a point  far  to  the  south- 
the  spot  where  we  had  been  working, 
ktion  is  a very  large  one,  and  its  outline, 
On  by  Mr.  McLauchlan,  differs  widely 
:s  outline  as  given  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 
lot  Bay,  therefore,  whether  the  point  to 
we  next  went  was  inside  or  outside  the 
; ramparts.  I imagine,  however,  outside, 
rked  from  it  upwards  and  onwards  to- 
■ the  central  parts  of  the  station,  and  in 
iirso  of  many  weeks  laid  bare  the  walls  of 
ividently  was  a range  of  extensive  build- 
rctending  along  the  southern  side  of  an 
lint  street.  Further  explorations  after- 
iled  us  to  conclude  that  this  street  was 
ther  than  the  great  road,  Antonine’s 
J which,  coming  from  Isurium  and  Cattar- 
3um,  passed  through  Vinovium,  and  went 
ilmdomora,  Corstopitum,  and  Bremenium. 
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The  northern  gate  is  hopeless  of  access  to  us ; 
but  I believe  it  is  Mr.  Proud’s  intention  to 
endeavour  later  on  to  find  the  place  of  the 
southern  gate,  if  the  portion  of  the  street  we 
have  already  explored  is  really  outside  the 
Roman  rampart.  I have  several  views  of  the 
trenches  opened  along  the  western  end  of  this 
street,  and  the  members  will  find  them  very 
instructive.  Along  the  whole  course  of  it,  next 
to  the  buildings,  was  a continuous  line  of  chan- 
nelling. The  depth  of  the  channelling  below 
the  surface  is  on  an  average  about  6 ft.  The 
side  walls  of  all  the  buildings  run  at  right 
angles  to  this  street.  Some  of  the  buildings 
were  very  large.  The  outside  length  of  one, 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of  whioh  was 
excavated,  is  perhaps  70  ft.,  the  outside  breadth 
perhaps  25  ft.,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  2 ft. 
The  remains,  more  or  less  complete,  of  several 
such  buildings  have  been  uncovered.  A very 
singular  feature  in  them,  and  one  which  at  first 
puzzled  us  exceedingly,  is  the  existence  of  two 
cubical  stones  with  a square  hole  in  the  centre 
of  each,  in  connexion  with  each  building.  The 
size  of  these  stones,  to  take  one  at  random  as  a 
specimen,  is,  say  14  in.  x 14  x 16,  with  hole 
(3  in.,  x 3 x 3).  There  are  about  fifteen  of 
them  in  all.  The  nse  of  these  mortised  blocks 
was  at  first  a great  mystery.  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  for  a long  time  past,  however, 
that  they  formed  portions  of  the  doorways. 
Pillars,  either  of  stone  or  wood,  doubtless,  stood 
upon  them,  and  the  hole  was  a socket  into 
which  the  tenon  of  the  post  was  inserted. 
Some  of  these  holed  stones  show  signs  of 
having  been  raised  in  the  course  of  time  from 
their  original  positions  to  a higher  level.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
street  is  the  visible  indication  it  affords  of  the 
long  period  of  time,  amounting  plainly  to  cen- 
turies, possibly  to  many  centuries,  that  Vino- 
vium was  a plaoe  of  strength  and  population. 
The  street  appears  to  have  been  the  road  till 
comparatively  modern  days.  It  is  piled  with 
enormous  stones,  the  ddbris  of  innumerable 
buildings.  Among  them  are  pillars  and  orna- 
mented work  of  many  kinds.  Again  and  again 
has  the  channelling  here  and  there  been  raised ; 
again  and  again  have  the  entrances  to  the 
building  been  elevated  likewise.  In  several 
places  huge  Blabs  pass  from  the  street  to  the 
adjaoent  buildings,  forming  a door-step  across 
what  may  have  been  when  it  was  laid  down 
but  a muddy  gutter,  the  capacious  stone  chan- 
nelling of  the  earlier  and  wealthier  age  being 
buried  far  beneath.” 


INDIAN  POTTERY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the 
26th  ult.,  Dr.  George  Birdwood  read  a paper 
upon  “ The  Indian  Pottery  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion.” He  remarked  that  former  international 
exhibitions  held  in  this  country  had  caused  a 
widespread  demand  for  Indian  carpets  and 
jewelry,  and,  as  much  interest  had  been 
awakened  in  Indian  pottery  amongst  the  cogno- 
scenti and  the  curiosos  at  Paris,  he  wished  to  raise 
a warning  voice  against  the  influences  which  were 
even  now  enfeebling  and  corrupting  the  artistic 
character  of  the  wares,  and  which  would 
assuredly  become  aggravated  by  the  commercial 
demand  which  would  spring  up  for  it  unless 
they  were  from  the  first  intelligently  resisted 
alike  by  purchasers,  importers,  and  manufac- 
turers. In  all  the  varieties  of  Indian  pottery 
which  were  suitable  for  exportation,  an  artistic 
effect  was  consciously  sought  to  be  produced, 
but  as  examples  of  the  pottery  made  at 
Azimghur,  in  Scinde,  and  the  Punjaub,  and  in 
the  Bombay  School  of  Art  only  were  exhibited 
at  Paris,  it  was  only  of  such  types  that  he 
intended  to  speak.  The  Azimghur  pottery,  like 
most  of  the  art-work  of  the  Benares  district 
and  eastward,  was  generally  feeble  and  rickety 
in  form  and  insipid  and  meretricious  in  decora- 
tion, defects  to  which  its  fine  black  colour  gave 
the  greater  prominence.  Very  different,  how- 
ever, was  the  glazed  pottery  of  Scinde  and  the 
Punjaub,  which  possesses  charms  in  its  sim- 
plicity of  shape,  the  spontaneity,  the  directness, 
and  the  propriety  of  its  ornamentation  and  the 
beauty  of  its  colouring.  The  art  was  of  the 
highest  antiquity  in  India,  and  the  unglazed 
water-vessels  made  in  every  Hindoo  village 
were  still  thrown  from  the  wheel  in  the  same 
antique  forms  as  were  represented  on  Buddhistic 
sculptures  and  paintings.  None  of  the  fancy 
pottery  made  in  India  was  equal  in  beauty  of 
form  to  this  primitive  village  pottery,  and  much 
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of  it  was  utterly  insignificant  and  worthless. 
Dr.  Birdwood  then  described  - in  detail  the 
mode  of  manufacture  as  carried  on  in  Scinde 
and  the  Punjaub,  and  said  the  potter  was, 
in  virtue  of  his  calling,  au  hei’editary  officer 
in  every  Indian  village,  and  the  patient 
Hindoo  handicraftsman’s  dexterity  was  a 
second  nature,  developed  from  father  to  son, 
working  for  generations  at  the  same  process. 
There  was]|an  immense  demand  for  water  and 
cooking  utensils,  as  the  Hindoos  had  a religious 
prejudice  against  using  an  earthen  vessel  twice, 
and  generally  it  was  broken  after  the  first  pollu- 
tion. The  potter  had,  therefore,  to  supply  an 
entire  village  community,  and  altogether  he 
earned  between  10i.  and  12Z.  a year.  He  enjoyed 
besides  that  dignity  certain  ceremonial  and 
honorary  offices.  He  beat  the  big  drum  and 
chanted  the  hymns  in  honour  of  Jamee,  an  in- 
carnation of  the  great  goddess  Bhowanee,  at 
marriages ; and  at  the  “ dowra,”  or  village 
harvest-home  festivals,  he  prepared  the  “burbu,” 
or  mutton-stew.  He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  respected  members  of  the  community, 
and  in  the  happy  theocratic  organisation  of  Hindoo 
village  life  there  was  no  man  happier  than  the 
hereditary  potter,  or  “ koombar.”  With  refe- 
rence to  the  Bombay  School  of  Art  Pottery, 
the  students  had  not  as  yet  sent  out  anything 
of  much  merit,  and  one  of  the  worst  faults  of 
their  imitation  pottery  was  in  the  application 
of  Scinde  and  Punjaub  decorative  designs  to 
vessels  of  Chinese  and  European  forms. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  some  of  the 
speakers  regretted  the  decadence  of  art  in 
India,  as  had  been  shown  in  the  designs  of 
carpets,  shawls,  and  jewelry ; and  some  diver- 
sity of  opinion  was  also  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  pottery  produced  by  the  School 
of  Art  at  Bombay. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen)  in 
asking  for  a vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Birdwood, 
said  that  the  French  people  went  mad  over  the 
pots  at  the  Indian  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, and  showed  so  much  anxiety  to  obtain 
specimens,  that  if  the  whole  of  the  vestibule 
had  been  filled  with  pottery  it  would  have  been 
all  sold.  He  hoped  that  the  native  workers  and 
the  schools  of  art  in  India  would  be  encouraged 
by  this  marked  success. 


BABYDOM  OF  MACHINERY. 

A lecture,  having  the  above  title,  was  given 
by  Professor  Kennedy,  of  University  College,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  South  London  Free  Library, 
Upper  Kennington-lane,  on  Friday,  the  7th,  to  an 
audience  consisting  chiefly  of  engineers.  Ho 
described  the  fire-drill  (by  which  fire  can  bo 
obtained  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  hard 
wood)  as  probably  the  oldest  machine  in  the 
world,  and  as  being  still  in  use  in  some  parts 
of  the  world.  This  was  developed  into  a boring- 
drill  by  the  addition  of  strings  and  the  change 
of  wood  for  metal,  and  next  into  a hand-lathe, 
with  a bow-handle.  The  potter’s  wheel  was 
said  to  be  the  next  oldest  machine.  Con- 
tinuous rotation  was  unknown  until  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  rotation 
until  then  having  been  to-and-fro.  The  first 
known  instance  of  circular  rotation  was  a water- 
wheel, used  in  Thibet,  to  turn  a prayer-mill, 
though  it  was  also  used  nearly  as  long  ago  in 
Egypt  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  corn- 
mill  also  is  very  ancient.  The  use  of  the  lever 
is  also  of  great  antiquity.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  some  very  old 
books  on  machinery.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  one  of  the  Council  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Reading  Rooms,  who  in  a few 
well  chosen  words  described  the  South  London 
Free  Reading  Room,  as  also  a “ baby”  destined 
to  grow,  but  requiring  at  present  very  urgently 
the  materials  for  growth  in  the  way  of  funds. 
He  alluded  with  satisfaction  to  the  large  number 
of  readers,  but  regretted  that  South  London, 
for  which  it  is  established,  had  not  as  yet 
supplied  any  funds  for  its  support. 

Professor  Morley,  also  of  University  College, 
will  lecture  on  “ Newspapers,  New  and  Old,” 
on  the  25th,  in  the  same  rooms. 


SaUsbury  Cathedral. — A canopied  tomb, 
designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  with  a 
carved  recumbent  figure  of  the  late  Bishop 
Hamilton  upon  it,  is  to  be  erected  opposite 
Bishop  Poore’s  tomb,  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
bishop.  The  figure  has  been  carved  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  P.  Bouverie. 
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“ geometry  and  optics  of  ancient 

ARCHITECTURE.” 

gIR> — The  Institute  of  Architects  has  issued 
-vvhat  purports  to  be  a “report”  of  the  discussion 
on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  on  the  24th  of 
February.  In  the  long  essay  communicated  by 
Mr.  Cates,  and  which  we  are  asked  to  accept 
as  the  report  of  his  reply  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Pennethorne,  I find  he  has  contradicted  me  upon 
points  on  which  he  had  no  reply  to  make  at  the 
time ; having  apparently,  to  borrow  his  own 
phrase,  been  “ getting  up  his  lesson  ” since  ; — 
not,  however,  very  successfully. 

I pointed  out  at  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne had  manipulated  Vitruvius  to  suit  his 
own  views  by  translating  the  word  “ providere  ” 
to  “ calculate,”  and  italicising  the  word  to  draw 
special  attention  to  it  as  supporting  his  view  of 
the  process  of  design  of  Greek  architecture. 
Mr.  Cates  says  in  the  report  that  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne’s  translation  of  the  word  is  quite  justi- 
fied, but  he  gives  no  authority  for  it,  and  I am  not 
aware  on  what  ground  he  is  to  set  me  right  on  a 
question  of  that  kind.  However,  to  be  more 
safe,  I referred  the  passage  to  a man  who  is  a 
Cantab.  M.A.,  and  took  a high  classical  degree, 
who  says,  as  I expected,  that  he  never  met  with 
such  a use  of  providere  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
Latin  reading,  and  that,  at  all  events,  to  under- 
line or  italicise  the  word  calculating  as  a trans- 
lation of  providere  would  be  “ as  forced  an  idea 
as  could  be  imagined  ” ; and  I will  challenge 
Mr.  Cates  to  find  a single  instance  of  that 
arithmetical  meaning  being  attached  to  pro- 
videre in  any  Latin  dictionary,  however  large 
and  copious.  The  point  is  of  some  importance, 
because  when  we  find  a writer  so  obviously 
manipulating  his  authorities  in  one  case  we 
naturally  feel  an  increased  scepticism  in  regard 
to  his  other  arguments.  I also  mentioned  that, 
in  the  same  chapter,  Vitruvius  observes  that 
the  corrections  of  proportion  for  effect  must  be 
the  work  of  genius,  “ and  cannot  be  taught  by 
rule”  (quoting  Newton's  translation  for  con- 
venience). Mr.  Cates  has,  I see,  kindly  set  me 
right  on  that  point  also,  in  the  report,  and 
says  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  I laid  stress  on 
a sentence  which  “ was  not  even  hinted  at  in 
the  original.”  It  is  a pity  Mr.  Cates  committed 
himself  to  such  a statement  in  the  Institute 
Transactions  without  knowing  better  what  he 
was  talking  about.  The  words  are  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  chapter  of  Vitruvius  referred 
to.  After  mentioning  the  “ adjectiones  ” and 
“ detractiones,”  he  proceeds, — “ Hcec  autem 
etiam  ingeniorum  acuminibus,  non  solum  doc- 
trinis  efficiuntur,”  the  force  of  which  is  correctly 
rendered  in  Newton’s  language. 

The  comparison  suggested  by  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne between  the  proportional  sizes  in  Greek 
architecture  and  the  harmonising  of  certain 
notes  in  music  I pointed  out  was  a fallacy,  as  the 
reason  of  musical  concords  is  scientiflcally 
known,  and  they  depend  on  absolute  and  un- 
alterable physical  laws.  Mr.  Cates  says,  in  his 
essay,  my  “ so-called  reasons  are  only  facts.” 
They  are  facts  the  bearing  of  which  on  the 
question  neither  he  nor  the  President  (who  also 
referred  to  the  point)  seem  to  have  understood. 
The  essential  distinction  of  a musical  sound  is 
that  its  vibrations  are  isochronous ; the  essen- 
tial distinction  of  a concord  is  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  two  sounds  bear  a certain  fixed 
and  unalterable  ratio  to  one  another,  the 
necessity  of  which  is  demonstrable  on  paper 
without  recourse  to  the  ear  at  all : it  is  not  a 
matter  of  aesthetic  perception,  but  an  absolute 
physical  fact  incapable  of  dispute.  Now  it  is 
absurd  to  say,  even  taking  the  most  severe  view 
of  Greek  architecture,  that  there  is  any  physical 
necessity  underlying  it  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  governs  the  relation  between  the  keynote 
and  the  fifth  in  music.  Even  in  Doric  examples 
alone  there  are  traceable  at  least  half  a dozen 
different  rules  of  proportion,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  demonstrate  by  any  physical  law  that  one  is 
right  and  the  others  are  wrong.  People  are 
always  getting  into  a muddle  in  their  compari- 
sons between  music  and  architecture,  through 
not  drawing  the  line  between  physical  and  meta- 
physical resemblance.  The  real  analogy  between 
musical  and  architectural  proportion  is  tobe  found 
in  regard  to  forms  of  musical  composition. 
There  is  here  a very  close  analogy  between 
“ Classic”  architecture  and  the  older  forms  of 
musical  composition,  such  as  the  fugue,  in  which 
the  treatment  of  the  composition  is  regulated  by 
very  strict  rules ; and  then  the  modern  forms  of 
composition,  which  are  much  more  free,  have 
their  analogy,  both  in  regard  to  form  and  feeling^ 


in  Mediaeval  or  “ romantic  ” architecture.  But 
all  that  is  metaphysical : there  is  no  direct 
physical  relation  between  the  two  arts. 

The  manner  in  which  a discussion  at  the 
Institute  seems  to  be  “reported”  (when  a 
member  of  the  Council  takes  part  in  it)  is 
really  instructive.  When  the  report  of  my  own 
remarks  reached  me,  I found  it  bo  hopelessly 
incorrect  that  the  simplest  thing  was  to  write 
it  out  afresh ; but  in  doing  so  I conscientiously 
abstained  from  inserting  anything  that  I had 
not  really  said  at  the  meeting  (except  a foot- 
note to  explain  the  musical  point,  which  was 
confessedly  a subsequent  addition),  considering 
that  the  Transactions  were  intended  as  a bond 
fide  report.  When  I turn  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Cates’s  remarks,  I find  a long  essay  containing 
what  he  never  said,  and  what  he  obviously  could 
not  say,  for  he  was  so  short  of  arguments  that 
he  had  to  descend  to  personalities.  The  result 
of  this  is  amusing  enough  in  some  ways ; for  in- 
stance, it  appears  in  the  report  that  Mr.  Cates 
expressed  great  regret  that  in  the  discussion  no 
reference  had  been  made  to  the  correction  of 
the  visual  angles  of  the  Parthenon,  as  Mr. 
Pennethorne  had  prepared  three  large  diagrams 
to  show  that  he  had  been  misrepresented  on 
this  point  by  a writsr  in  the  Builder  (a 
misrepresentation  foi  which  I suspect  his 
own  confused  and  unmethodical  way  of  de- 
monstrating his  case  was  partly  to  blame).  It 
will  hardly  be  believed  that  at  the  meeting,  of 
which  this  is  a “ report,”  Mr.  Cates  took  down 
off  the  wall  with  his  own  hand  the  very  diagram 
referred  to,  Baying  he  “ did  not  know  what  it 
was  for,”  considerably  to  the  edification  of  some 
of  those  to  whom  its  object  was  quite  obvious 
and  who  expected  it  to  be  a main  point  in  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  champion.  Now  it 
would  be  all  very  well  for  a man  who  felt  he 
had  done  himself  injustice  in  a discussion,  to 
send  openly  a written  communication  to  supple- 
ment his  remarks  ; but  to  send  such  a com- 
munication and  have  it  printed  as  what  was 

said  on  the  occasion  by  “Mr.  , Fellow,”  is  a 

disingenuous  proceeding,  and  very  unfair  to  other 
speakers  who  do  not  care  to  adopt  such  tactics. 

H.  H.  Statham. 


EVASION  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

A peculiar  instance  of  the  attempted  evasion 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  came  before 
Mr.  Ellison,  at  the  Lambeth  Police-court  last 
week.  Frederick  VyDe,  a journeyman  builder, 
was  summouned  by  Mr.  Parsons,  the  district 
surveyor  of  Lambeth,  for  neglecting  to  give  him 
the  proper  notice  under  the  Building  Act  as  to 
two  houses  in  Tintern-street. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  the  case  to  the 
magistrate,  Mr.  Parsons  said  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  with  builders  of  a certain 
class  of  houses  to  commence  the  erection  of 
houses,  and  carry  them  up  to  a particular 
height,  and  then  to  leave  them  for  some  time 
in  an  unfinished  condition.  After  remaining  in 
this  state  for  a certain  period,  the  work  upon 
them  was  resumed,  but  although  ostensibly  by 
the  original  builder,  the  continued  building  was 
really  by  the  mortgagees,  or  some  other  persons 
unknown  to  the  district  surveyor,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, found  himself  greatly  impeded  in 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  kind  of  proceeding  was  carried  on 
by  the  agency  of  working  men  like  the  defend- 
ant, who,  on  being  questioned,  almost  uniformly 
said  they  did  not  know  for  whom  they  were 
working,  or  where  their  employer  resided. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rawlings,  assistant  to  Mr.  Parsons, 
on  being  examined,  stated  that  on  the  25th  of 
March  last  year  he  found  two  houses  in  Tintern- 
street,  Brixton,  being  commenced  by  a Mr.  lies. 
By  the  end  of  May  the  roof  was  put  on  the 
front  portion,  and  after  that  they  remained  for 
several  months  in  an  unfinished  state,  when 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  found  the  works  had 
been  resumed  under  the  direction  of  the  defend- 
ant, who  gave  him  (witness)  to  understand  that 
he  was  working  for  lies,  but  said  he  did  not 
know  Iles’s  address.  Witness  again  visited  the 
works  in  January  last,  and  found  the  defendant 
still  working  at  the  houses,  but  on  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  he  was  still  working  for 
lies,  he  prevaricated,  and  on  being  threatened 
with  a summons,  he  admitted  that  he  was  work- 
ingas  foreman  for  the  mortgagee,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
of  Gresham-street,  City,— that  he  engaged  and 
paid  the  men,  and  that  Mr.  Bartlett  sent  him 
the  money.  Witness  then  desired  defendant  to 


inform  Mr.  Bartlett  that  a notice  to  the 
surveyor  of  change  of  builder  or  resumj 
the  work  was  required  under  the  Act  of 
ment.  No  such  notice  had  been  sent  ir 
district  surveyor,  and  hence  the  presen 
mons. 

The  defendant,  in  reply  to  the  ckarg 
that  as  he  was  only  working  for  Mr.  Bar 
did  not  consider  that  he  was  the  buildt 
Mr.  Ellison,  the  magistrate,  observe! 
“ builder  ” should  mean  not  only  the 
builder,  but  any  person  engaged  in  do: 
work  upon  a building,  and  that  he,  accoi 
his  own  admission,  was  clearly  so  engage 
Act  provided  that  a notice  should  be  g 
the  surveyor  after  work  had  been  suspec 
if  the  builder  was  changed,  and  it  v 
portant  that  the  Act  should  be  complie 
He  should  inflict  a penalty  of  31.,  and  3 
costs,  and  he  advised  the  defendant  to  £ 
Mr.  Bartlett  to  pay  it. 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  CL 
By  direction  of  the  Home  Secreta 
Clark,  the  Sheriff-Principal  of  Lanarksh 
a public  inquiry  at  Glasgow,  on  the  2 
as  to  the  application  of  the  local  and  i 
authorities  of  Glasgow  and  the  neigl 
burghs  for  the  suspension  of  the  “ Rivei 
tion  Prevention  Act,  1876,”  so  far  as  th 
and  its  tributaries  are  concerned.  The  < 
applicants  were  represented  at  the  1 
appearances  were  put  in  for  Lord  Blanl 
other  proprietors  along  the  banks  of  1 
as  objectors  to  the  application. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Lang 
Glasgow  authorities,  remarked  that  the 
sion  of  the  Act  was  necessary  to  adm 
completion  of  some  chemical  experime: 
sewage.  The  authorities  had  under  c< 
tion  a scheme  by  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E., 
it  was  stated  by  that  gentleman  that  he 
know  how  long  sewage  water,  afte 
filtered  and  precipitated,  would  remain 
the  river.  It  had  been  remitted  to  Dr. 
the  city  analyst,  to  ascertain  the  fact 
report  was  not  yet  ready.  The  autlioi 
added,  were  anxious  to  secure  the  pu 
of  the  river  if  they  could  obtain  a 
which  could  be  adopted  consistently  wii 
health.  It  was  stated  that  the  whol 
other  applicants  concurred,  while  Mi 
for  the  Govau  authorities,  urged  tha 
Clyde  was  a tidal  river,  it  was  qua 
whether  the  designation  stream  in  the  i 
be  applied  to  it. 

On  behalf  of  the  objectors,  Mr- 
remarked  that  if  the  applicants  did  3 
how  to  deal  with  the  sewage  quest; 
knew  how  to  evade  it,  as  they  had  fol 
twenty  years,  although  pretending  to: 
done  absolutely  nothing.  The  objectc 
large  quantity  of  land,  which  was  al 
worthless,  not  only  for  building,  but 
cultural  purposes,  on  account  of  thei 
the  river.  It  Beemed  to  him  that  as  t 
rities  had  not  done  anything,  were  not. 
to  do  anything  now,  and  would  no, 
themselves  to  do  anything  in  the  full 
application  should  not  be  granted. 

The  Sheriff  - Principal  asked  Mr 
whether  he  had  any  remedy  to  suggecj 
replied  in  the  negative,  adding  that  1 : 
think  any  suggestions  of  his  would  bi  I 
when  the  plans  of  a large  number  o:  t 
engineers  had  been  rejected.  It  seen! 
Lordship  that  while  there  was  much; 
this  observation,  the  applicants  had  i| 
best  to  solve  what  was  a confessedly 
problem.  The  report  he  had  to  mai 
subject  would,  he  indicated,  be  for* 
the  Home  Secretary. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Glasgow  a 1 
should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  inquiri 


Buddliisfc  Caves. — The  Times  com 
from  Jellallabad  says  the  archsoologicr, 
gations  of  one  or  two  officers  in  the  fll 
revealed  both  sculpture  and  fresco  pap 
few  of  the  caverns  which  abound  £ 
But  funds  are  sadly  needed  to  star 
parties.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tl 
has  no  taste  for  antiquities,  else  mil 
fatigue  parties  who  are  now  doing  ain 
up  and  down  the  camp  merely  to  pa™ 
might  be  employed  with  splendid  q 
unearthing  the  archaeological  treasu,  ■ 
teeming  district. 
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*\  CAVE  OF  THE  ORACLE  AT  DELPHI. 
■1 

*ins  was  the  title  of  a paper  read  by  Dr. 

[6,  F.S.A.,  before  the  British  Archaeological 
oiation,  on  March  5th.  It  first  described 
opography  of  Delphi,  and  stated  that  there 
no  appearance,  either  geologically  or  phy- 
ly,  of  any  cleft  or  fissure,  or  any  protected 
:e,  except  that  near  the  Castalian  fountain, 
ier  could  he  (the  reader)  trace  on  the  spot 
traditions  of  another.  From  this  he 
med  that  the  emanations  which  produced 
Furor  of  the  Pythia  were  given  off  at  or 
the  fountain.  This  place  was  shown,  by 
rams,  to  bo  still  of  confined  area,  and  pre- 
dy  to  the  damage  it  was  known  to  have  sus- 
id  by  even  recent  earthquakes,  must  have 
closely  protected  all  round  by  lofty  natural 
3 of  rock,  and  so  would  retain,  as  a receiver, 
?ases  given  off.  The  stream  was  shown,  by 
station  from  Pausanias,  to  disappear  at  a 
distance,  and  to  reappear,  under  its  name 
alia,  at  this  spot,  showing  a passage  through 
rns  no  doubt  charged  with  the  gas.  The 
ar  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and 
*s  must  have  been  of  very  small  dimensions, 
were,  therefore,  no  doubt,  placed  in  this 
. When  a new  temple  waB  to  be  built, 
decorated  with  the  marble  of  Paros  by  the 
iceonidte,  a new  and  imposing  site  would 
fleeted,  which  Herodotus  distinctly  indicates 
the  case,  but  the  place  of  inspiration  would 
.in  the  same.  The  cave  and  the  site  of 
jiew  temple  (that  now  recognised)  were  not 
ipart.  This  was  shown  by  drawings  made 
,tie  spot,  and  Dr.  Phene  attributed  to  this 
ge  of  site  of  the  temple  the  excavation  of 
large  chamber,  36  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  about 
. from  floor  to  under  side  of  roof,  cut  into 
liff  somewhat  south-east  from,  but  in  close 
mity  to,  the  fountain.  There  is  a subter- 
m cutting  beneath  this  chamber  which 
3 have  allowed  persons  to  be  introduced  or 
ved  from  it  unnoticed,  and  even  if  the 
ral  gas  failed,  a substitute  could  have  been 
i to  influence  the  priestess  unknown  to  her, 
ashing  water  preventing  movements  from 
j heard.  The  cave  agrees  as  to  position 
the  temple  with  the  cave  of  Apollo’s  Sibyl 
'unue,  near  Naples,  and  Apollo’s  temple 
),  as  described  by  Yirgil.  In  each  case 
i was  the  same  influencing  vapour.  Com. 
bns  were  made  between  Delphi  and  the 
■ principal  sites  of  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
Delos,  Amyclee,  Tenedos,  &c.  At  each 
> remarkablo  symbols  were  illustrated  by 
ings  ; the  site  of  his  great  temple  at 
jclaa  was  said  by  the  lecturer  to  have  been 
Ted  on  a vast  earthwork  representing  three 
jmts  with  their  heads  united  by  a disc  or 
[dar  platform  of  earth,  which  overlooks  the 
ij  Eurotas  from  Sparta  to  the  sea. 


PST  OF  HIGHWAY  MAINTENANCE. 

I1-  WiLiiiAM  Biddell,  land  agent,  and  head 
•je  firm  of  Biddell  & Blencowe,  in  a letter  to 
ti Ipswich  Journal  on  the  difference  between 
'lost  of  maintaining  highways  under  the  old 
h system  and  under  Highway  Boards, 


three-fourths  of  the  waywardens,  I w 
Hr  the  impression  the  Board  system  li 
rfderably  increased  the  cost  of  maintaini 
«oads.  I resolved  to  investigate  the  case 
>'.vn  parish  [Lavenham],  and  now  give  y 
.Results.  For  the  seven  years  ending  w 

ii  I found  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  roa 
iged  141Z.  a year.  [I  had  not  the  in  fora 
• by  me  to  take  a longer  period.]  For  t 
'ten  years  of  the  Board  system  the  anni 
mt  paid  in  averaged  2091.;  included 
h is  about  4651.  expended  in  permane 
lovements, — equal  to  331.  a year.  Dedui 
this,  we  have  our  expense  for  11  mi! 
'longs  of  road  reduced  to  1761.  Analysi 
told  expenditure  of  1411.,  I find  it  was  ma 
:if  the  following  items  First,  labour  : t 
ased  cost  of  this  is  not  over-estimated  wh 
a as  from  9s.  to  12s.  a week,  or  one-thii 
trials  come  second:  they  have  advanc 
'Merably.  Royalty,  from  18.  to  Is.  6d.  a loa 
I as  probably  this  is  exceptional,  I wi 
Jad  of  50,  take  it  at  40  per  cent.  Third 
rJf  1.abour  : a man  with  two  horses  and  ce 
i risen  from  7s.  to  9s.  a day,  say  one-fourl 
'tli,  tradesmen's  work  is  certainly  25  p 
more  costly.  The  fifth  item,  incidenta 
; be  taken  to  have  advanced  in  like  manm 
sixth  item  may  remain  the  same.  T 


THE  BUILDER. 


comparative  cost  between  old  and  present  time 
will,  then  be  as  under  : — 

1.  Labour £27  advanced  to  £33 


2.  Materials  f>3  „ 74 

3.  Team  labour 204  „ 33 

4.  Tradesmen  20$  „ 25 

6.  Incidentals  4 ,,  5 

0.  Salary 10  „ 10 


Totals  141  and  183 


With  this  rise  of  30  per  cent,  (with  which  the 
Board  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do),  we  might 
fnirly  have  calculated  our  roads  to  have  nearly 
cost  183Z.,  whereas  they  cost  but  176J.  a year. 
This  is  but  a trifling  gain,  but  in  addition  we 
have  undoubtedly  the  comfort  of  better  roads. 
I might  also  have  made  allowance  for  the  in- 
creased wear  and  tear  of  our  roads  by  the 
formation  and  working  of  the  railway  and 
station,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bugar 
works  ; also  for  the  cost  we  contribute  towards 
the  Melford  turnpike,  where  a gain  of  15 1.  to 
20i.  a year  could,  I think,  easily  have  been 
shown. 

In  small  parishes  where  the  surveyor  is  largely 
interested,  and  well  manages  the  roads,  the  new 
system,  no  doubt,  presses  heavily.  The  old  is 
no  doubt  preferable  where  the  “ right  man  is  in 
the  right  place  ” ; for  a good,  working,  intelli- 
gent man  will,  of  course,  succeed  better  than  a 
paid  surveyor  who  can  give  but  little  time  to 
one  parish.  But  intelligent  farmers  are  grown 
commercial,  and  are  less  disposed  in  great 
parishes  to  work  for  the  public  weal  than  for- 
merly. They  know  full  well  that,  like  the 
shopkeepers  and  others,  they  cannot  leave  their 
business  without  loss.  The  result  is,  in  such 
parishes  office  is  frequently  given  to  men  am- 
bitious of  parish  honours,  whose  gratuitous 
services  turn  out  to  be  very  dear. 


LONDON  LABOURERS’  DWELLINGS 
SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  report  brought  up  by 
the  directors  was  adopted,  a dividend  at  the 
rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared,  and 
ordered  to  bo  paid  for  the  half-year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1878,  and  the  three  retiring  directors 
were  unanimously  re-elected. 

According  to  the  report,  the  directors  have 
erected  a block  of  buildings  (Murray  Buildings) 
on  the  society’s  vacant  ground  at  Vauxhall. 
These  buildings  were  commenced  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  were  ready  for  occupation  early  in 
December.  Each  tenement  is  self-contained, 
having  a scullery  with  a copper,  its  own  water 
supply,  and  other  conveniences.  There  are 
twelve  tenements  of  two  rooms  (including  the 
scullery),  thirty-two  of  three  rooms,  and  eight 
of  four  rooms,  making  in  all  fifty-two  tene- 
ments, the  whole  of  which  are  now  occupied. 
In  the  month  of  May  a piece  of  freehold  land, 
at  “The  Ferry,”  Upper  Clapton,  was  purchased, 
on  which  twenty  cottages  are  being  built,  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  now  approaching 
completion.  The  directors  further  purchased, 
in  the  month  of  August,  forty  freehold  houses 
in  New  Gravel-lane,  near  the  London  Docks. 
These  operations  have  called  for  an  outlay  of 
upwards  of  20,0001.  The  society’s  tenements 
have  been  well  let,  it  is  stated,  and  the  rents 
satisfactorily  paid. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
AND  THE  WATER  BILLS. 

ALLEGED  ILLEGAL  EXPENDITURE. 

The  legality  of  the  promotion  of  the  water 
bills  of  last  session  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  is  questioned,  and  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  have  the  cost  struck  out  by  the  auditor. 
At  a meeting  of  the  St.  Olave’s  District  Board 
of  Works,  which  has  just  been  held,  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  reported  that  they  had 
taken  counsel’s  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
recent  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on!  the  water  supply  question,  and  they 
were  advised  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  were 
not  acting  within  their  statutory  powers  in  pro- 
moting the  Water  Supply  and  Waterworks  Pur- 
chase Bills  introduced  into  Parliament  last 
session,  and  consequently  that  the  Board  were  not 
justified  in  paying  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
promotion  of  such  Bills  out  of  the  rates.  Counsel 
had  advised  that  the  remedy  was  for  the  rate- 
payers in  their  individual  capacity  to  attend 
before  the  auditor,  and  make  their  complaint  to 
him,  this  Board  having  no  power  to  take  legal 


proceedings  on  the  subject.  The  report  was 
received,  Mr.  Besley,  one  of  the  members,  stat- 
ing that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had 
squandered  a sum  of  over  16,0001.  in  promoting 
the  water  Bills,  without  having  any  authority 
to  undertake  the  work,  and  that  he  intended, 
with  others,  to  go  before  the  auditor  and  object 
to  the  payment. 


THE  BATTERSEA  NEW  YESTRY-HALL. 

The  site  to  be  purchased  for  the  proposed 
new  vestry-hall  for  Battersea  has  been  decided 
upon.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  vestry,  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  find  a site  pre- 
sented a report  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  committee  had  found  two  avail- 
able sites,  both  of  about  half  an  acre  in  extent. 
The  first  was  on  Lavender-hill.  It  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Hiscox,  a churchwarden  and 
vestryman,  but  had  been  independently  valued 
at  3,500 1.  It  had  191  ft.  frontage,  and  a depth 
of  115  ft.  It  was  geographically  the  centre  of 
the  parish,  and  easily  accessible.  The  other 
site  was  at  the  north  end  of  Falcon-lane,  and 
was  the  property  of  Mr.  Fownes.  Its  value  was 
3,000Z.,  and  it  had  a treble  frontage  to  Falcon- 
lane,  Battersea  Park-road,  and  Fownes-road.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  possible  to  have  base- 
ments to  the.  new  buildings  proposed  to  be 
erected,  owing  to  the  sewer  floodings,  which 
were  continually  occurring  at  this  point,  and  it 
was  generally  found  near  that  spot  that  water 
and  running  sand  were  discovered,  creating 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a 
pi'oper  foundation.  The  committee,  therefore, 
recommended  the  purchase  of  the  first-named 
Bite,  not  only  on  account  of  greater  centrality 
and  convenience,  but  owing  to  the  probability 
of  their  deriving  a large  rental  from  letting  the 
hall,  a large  public  hall  being  much  required  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  committee  further 
recommended  that  a vestry-hall,  to  hold  1,000 
persons,  and  vestry  and  other  public  offices,  be 
erected  on  the  site,  at  an  estimatad  cost  of 
18,000Z.,  the  total  outlay  being  set  down  at 
I from  22,000Z.  to  23,000Z. 


THE  GOLDEN-LANE  AND  PETTICOAT-' 
SQUARE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Under  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Improvement  Act,  the  materials  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  houses  were  sold  in  the  City  last 
week  by  Messrs.  Horne,  Eversfield,  & Co., 
preparatory  to  their  demolition  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  improvement  schemes  in  Golden-lane 
and  Petticoat-square.  On  Tuesday,  the  mate- 
rials of  fifty  houseB  in  Golden-lane,  Barbican, 
and  Crown-court  adjoining,  under  the  Golden- 
lane  Improvement  project,  were  sold.  By  this 
scheme  Golden-lane,  in  the  re-building,  will  be 
doubled  in  width  on  the  west  side,  from  its 
northern  extremity,  at  the  junction  with  Old- 
street,  to  Barbican,  and  made  uniform  in  width 
with  Red  Cross-street  opposite,  on  the  south 
side  of  Barbican.  Fann-street,  on  the  west 
side  of  Golden-lane,  which  ib  included  in  the 
improvement,  has  already  been  almost  entirely 
re-built,  the  new  building  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  large  warehouses  and  other  busi- 
ness premises.  On  Friday  there  was  another 
sale  of  the  materials  of  upwards  of  sixty  houses 
in  Petticoat-square  and  Harrow-alley,  Hounds- 
ditch,  under  the  Petticoat-square,  Stoney-lane, 
and  Meeting-house-yard  Improvement  Scheme. 
This  improvement  will  have  the  effect  of  sweep- 
ing away  several  of  the  notorious  haunts  and 
dens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petticoat-lane. 

As  regards  the  Golden-lane  Improvement, 
the  St.  Luke’s  Yestry  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  are  at  issue  with  respect  to 
the  cost.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  first- 
named  body  a resolution  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Churchwarden  Pedder  to  the  effect  that  a depu- 
tation from  the  Yestry  wait  upon  the  Metro- 
politan Board  to  urge  upon  them  the  desirability 
of  their  advancing  or  allowing  the  Yestry  to 
borrow  the  sum  required  to  complete  the  im- 
provement. The  time  had  now  come,  he  observed, 
when  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  this 
money,  if  possible,  from  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
For  the  Yestry  to  attempt  to  force  the  sale  of 
the  land  at  the  present  time  would  certainly 
result  in  a great  loss  to  the  parish,  and  to  raise 
the  total  amount  required  by  means  of  rates 
would  be  a course  equally  objectionable.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Metropolitan  Board  agreed  to 
the  improvement,  and  were  really  parties  to 
the  contract,  he  trusted  they  would  now  see 
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the  propriety  of  complying  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Vestry.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously ; but  subsequently,  before  the 
Vestry  separated,  a letter  was  received  from 
the  Metropolitan  Board  stating  that  they  had 
again  fully  considered  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  improvement,  and 
were  unable  to  see  any  reason  for  departing 
from  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  previously 
arrived  at  on  the  subject,  and  communicated 
to  the  Vestry. 


MEDALS  AND  PREMIUMS  OP  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  a special  general  meeting  of  members  only, 
held  on  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
president,  stated  that  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  signified  his  intention  to 
dine  this  year  with  the  Institute,  and  had  sug- 
gested Saturday,  the  26th  of  April,  as  the  even- 
ing on  which  the  dinner  should  take  place,  which 
date  had  consequently  been  adopted. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. 

The  President  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Council  to  recommend  to  the  general  body  of 
members  the  name  of  the  Count  Melchior  de 
Vogue. 

Professor  Donaldson  said, — Having  been  for  a 
long  time  personally  acquainted  with  Monsieur 
do  Vogue,  I rise,  six',  to  second  the  proposition 
which  has  just  been  made  from  the  chair. 
Some  years  ago,  when  I was  in  Paris  and  pay- 
ing a visit  to  the  Director  of  Antiquities  at  the 
Louvre,  there  was  with- him  a gentleman  to 
whom  he  introduced  me.  This,  my  friend  said, 
was  a nobleman  who  had  travelled  a great  deal 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  made  discoveries  of 
many  churches,  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
centuries,  in  Aleppo  and  the  Houran.  We  had 
some  conversation  together,  after  which  he 
invited  me  to  his  house,  where  he  showed  me 
the  drawings  he  had  executed.  Those  draw- 
ings were  very  beautiful,  and  formed  the 
originals  of  engravings  which  were  then 
being  prepared  for  a now  celebrated  work,  and 
they  were  executed  with  great  artistic  skill  and 
taste.  I immediately  had  this  Institute  in  my 
mind,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  object  to  my 
laying  some  account  of  his  travels  and  the 
edifices  he  had  discovered  before  my  brother 
architects,  when  he  most  kindly  said  I might 
make  what  use  I liked  of  the  materials  at  his 
command  for  that  purpose.  On  my  return  to 
England  I drew  up  a paper,  which  I read  here, 
giving  an  account  of  those  remarkable  build- 
ings. They  were  very  remarkable  because 
they  were  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  were  remarkable  buildings 
erected  in  a stone  country  where  there  is  hardly 
any  wood.  The  staircases  were  of  stone,  the 
walls  were  of  stone,  the  floors  were  of  stone,  and 
carried  in  a most  remarkable  way  by  arches 
very  near  apart  and  covered  with  slabs  from 
arch  to  arch.  The  doors  of  the  chambers  were 
also  of  stone,  and  the  architecture  throughout 
was  of  a very  remarkable  kind  indeed  ; there  is 
a great  deal  of  boldness  and  character  in 
the  several  buildings  which  are  illustrated  in 
the  books  now  lying  on  the  table.  It  was  a 
very  agreeable  thing  that  about  that  time 
Monsieur  de  Vogue  was  elected  one  of  our 
honorary  and  corresponding  members.  An 
old  and  honoured  friend  (Mr.  Fergusson), 
who  is  Bitting  near  me,  has,  like  Monsieur  de 
Vogii6,  published  a very  valuable  work  on  the 
buildings  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed some  views  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  French  author.  Men  of  intellect  and  imagi- 
nation will  hold  different  ideas  upon  ancient 
monuments,  and  if  they  do  there  is  nothing  to 
say  about  it.  Monsieur  de  Vogue,  not  an  archi- 
tect, but  a learned  amateur,  has  told  us  his 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  site  of  the  Holy 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
him  for  having  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  ideas 
and  the  result  of  his  remarkable  inquiries.  I 
support  with  great  pleasure  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  council  that  the  recipient  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  current  year  shall  be 
Monsieur  le  Comte  Melchior  de  Vogiie. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S. : — After  what 
Professor  Donaldson  has  stated  I can  add 
nothing,  except  that  I am  delighted  to  find  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  so  well  received 
by  the  members  present.  1 think  no  man  in  the 
world  has  devoted  himself  more  signally  to  the 
advancement  of  archaaological  pursuits  than  has 
the  Count  Melchior  de  Vogue.  True,  he  and  I 


may  differ  on  some  points  with  regard  to  the 
Holy  Temple,  and  I cannot  suppose  that  the 
whole  world  will  go  with  me;  but  the  con- 
tentions, such  as  they  are,  have  been  carried  on 
in  so  straightforward  and  gentlemanly  a manner 
that  nobody  can  make  any  objection  to  them. 
The  books  of  Monsieur  de  Vogiie  now  lying  on 
the  table  are  perfect;  and  I think  they  add 
more  to  the  knowledge  of  the  architecture  and 
archaeology  of  Syria  than  any  works  that  have 
ever  been  published.  They  have  been  brought 
out  with  a degree  of  ability,  earnestness,  and 
knowledge  which  places  them  far  beyond  any 
books  I know.  I am  sure  that  a more  worthy 
recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  could  not  be 
found. 

It  was  then,  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
resolved  to  humbly  submit  for  Her  Majesty’s 
gracious  sanction  that  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for 
the  year  1879  be  presented  to  Monsieur  le  Comte 
Melchior  de  Vogiie,  hon.  and  corr.  member,  late 
Ambassador  of  France  at  Vienna. 

The  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship,  1879. — 
It  was  resolved  that  W.  J.  N.  Millard  be  elected 
the  Pugin  Travelling  Student  for  the  year  1879, 
and,  further,  that  Frederick  Hemmings  be  com- 
mended for  the  care  shown  in  the  drawings  and 
sketches  submitted  by  him.  There  were  eight 
candidates. 

Soane  Medallion. — Four  sets  of  drawings 
were  submitted.  The  Soane  Medallion,  with 
the  sum  of  501.  added  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions referring  to  Continental  study,  was 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  distin- 
guished by  the  motto,  “ I strive,”  found  to  be 
by  William  R.  Lethaby  (aged  22),  Ebberley- 
lawn,  Barnstaple. 

Sir  William  Tite's  Prize  of  30 1. — Six  sets  of 
drawings  submitted.  The  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  drawings  under  the  motto, 
“ Green  Margins,”  found  to  be  by  C.  E.  Sayer, 
17,  Soho-square,  W.  A Medal  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  distin- 
guished by  the  motto,  “ Patientia  et  Spes,” — 
Hei’bert  Alexander  Pelly,  Morden,  near  Mitcham, 
Surrey.  Certificate  of  Honourable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  distin- 
guished by  the  motto  “ Acanthus,”  Frederic 
Edwards,  Queen’s -chambers,  John  Dalton- 
street,  Manchester. 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal.  — Four  sets  of 
drawings. — The  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  drawings  submitted  under  the 
motto  “ Dulce  Domum,”  Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove, 
84,  Southampton-row. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  (with  Five  Guineas). 
Five  sets  of  drawings  submitted.  This  medal, 
with  the  sum  of  five  guineas,  was  awarded  to 
the  author  of  the  drawings  distinguished  by  the 
motto  “ Labor,”  Frederick  Pinches,  359,  Strand. 
A certificate  of  Honourable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  distin- 
guished by  the  motto  “ Architecture,”  Sydney 
Vacher,  7,  Stanley-crescent,  Kensington  Park. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal. — The  President 
announced  that  not  a single  essay  had  been 
sent  in,  and  that  last  year  the  same  thing  had 
occurred.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted. 

Professor  Kerr  suggested  whether  something 
could  not  be  done  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
essays,  in  whioh  they  had  been  lamentably 
deficient.  He  only  recollected  one  really  good 
essay  that  had  been  sent  in,  but  that  did  not 
get  a prize,  though  he  and  Professor  Lewis  voted 
in  favour  of  it.  He  thought  a fair  amount  of 
money  prize  would  stimulate  work  in  that 
direction. 

Professor  Donaldson  remarked  that  the  essay 
of  greatest  merit  was  that  which  was  first  sent 
in, — that  on  “ Concrete.” 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

A special  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, Conduit-street,  Mr.  David  Mocatta  in  the 
chair,  when  it  was  resolved,  after  some  discus- 
sion, that  Bye-laws  58  and  69  shall  hereafter 
stand  as  follow : — 

58.  All  legacies  and  all  donations,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  donors,  shall  be  in- 
vested in  Government  securities  or  in  first-class 
railway  debentures,  under  the  direction  of  the 
council. 

59.  All  the  annual  subscriptions  and  dividends 
of  stock  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
necessary  expenses  and  the  relief  of  applicants. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  then  held. 


The  report,  read  by  the  Chairman,  was 
follows : — 

" The  Report  which  your  Council  had  to  lay  befori 
subscribers  to  the  Architects'  Benevolent  Society  in 
was  of  a very  [depressing  nature,  and  a fresh  appeal 
subsequently  made  to  the  profession,  with  such  su( 
that  in  their  Report  for  1878  they  wero  enabled  to 
uounce  to  the  general  body  a gain  to  the  Society  upon 
year  of  4897.  12s.  Gratifying  as  was  this  result, 
Council  cannot  feel  that  the  claims  of  such  a charil 
this,  apnealing  as  they  do  to  the  warmest  feelings  of 
nature,  are  as  fully  and  continuously  responded  to  a: 
increasing  numbers  and  influence  of  our  profession  n 
fairly  have  anticipated. 

There  is,  however,  one  bright  spot.  The  Council 
refer  with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude  to  the  met 
of  the  generous  donors  of  the  two  legacies  which  ; 
left  to  this  Society  during  the  last  year  by  two  former 
scribers,  via.  : — one  of  1007.  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Nelson 
one  of  1,0007.  by  Mr.  John  Johnson, — an  example  vs 
tho  Council  trust  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  or  be  wit 
imitators.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  I860 1 
have  been  only  two  legacies  bequeathed,  amounting  i 
to  only  2207.  In  one  year  to  have  succeeded  to  five  t 
this  amount  is  a very  gratifying  announcement. 

These  sums  (as  well  as  all  subsequent  donations) 
by  a recent  resolution  of  the  Council,  if  confirmed  by 
meeting,  be  invested,  and  with  the  stock  already  stan 
in  tho  names  of  the  trustees,  will  give  a tota 
3,6517.  Is.  2d.  invested,  the  interest  of  which  wil 
lied  to  the  wants  of  annuitants  and  applicants.  ^ 
he  Council  havo  to  announce  that  in  1878  there  has 
a gain  of  seventeen  new  subscribers  of  ono  guinea  i 
and  of  four  new  subscribers  of  two  guineas  each,  wi 
gain  of  617.  19s.  from  new  donors.  The  subscription! 
ceived  amounted  to  3147.  4s.  3d.,  and  douationi 
1087.  4s.  fid. 

Tho  gifts  to  twenty-five  applicants  amounted  to  5 
and  the  working  expenses  to  747.  3s.  -Id.,  leaving  a bal 
in  Jtho  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  277.  11s.  3d.  O 
former  subscribers,  five  havo  died,  and  two  have  di 
tinued  their  subscriptions. 

The  Council  have  this  year  again  to  announce  the  lc 
another  honoured  officer  of  this  Society,  one  of  its 
tees,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  11. A.,  to  whose  family  a lett 
condolence  has  been  addressed.  To  fill  up  the  vat 
thus  caused  by  death,  itho  Council  have  unanimi 
determined  to  recommend  for  the  election  of  this  me 
Mr.  Charles  Barr}1,  President  of  tho  Royal  Ins! 
of  British  Architects,  who  has  kindly  consented  ti 
if  elected. 

The  Council  cannot  close  this  report  without 
thanking  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architect 
continuing  to  this  Society  the  useful  aid  of  accomi 
tion  for  all  its  meetings,  rent  free,  and  they  gladly  of) 
the  members  of  the  Institute  their  warm  congratuh 
on  its  present  energy,  prosperity,  and  influence,  thee 
of  which  they  dare  believe  cannot  but  be  reflected  in 
degree  on  the  objects  and  usefulness  of  the  kindred  Be 
lent  Society." 

The  balance-sheet,  read  by  Mr.  J.  Gold 
Turner,  hon.  sec.,  showed  that  the  total  jno 
on  the  general  account  for  the  year . 
5911.  3s.  7d.,  including  10J.  3s.  lOd.  bal 
brought  from  the  Pension  Account,  31 41. 4; 
for  .subscriptions,  1081.  4s.  6d.  donations,  i 
legacy  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  and  51 
balance  in  hand  brought  forward  from, 
pi'evious  year’s  balance-sheet.  The  total  e: 
diture  on  the  general  account  was  5631.  12s 
including  74 1.  3s.  4d.  for  working  exps 
1697.  9s.  invested  in  Stock  (New  Thret 
Cents.),  and  3201.  cash  gifts  to  applit 
leaving  a balance  of  277.  11s.  3d.  to  be  ca* 
forward  to  next  year’s  account.  The  Pel 
Account  showed  that  707.  13s.  lOd.  divitt 
on  stock  had  been  received,  and  that  606 
been  paid  to  annuitants,  the  balance,  107.  3si 
being  carried  to  the  general  account.  . 
amount  of  stock  (New  Three  perCents)  bei 
ing  to  the  Society  is  now  2,5517.  Is.  2d. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  ti 
mously  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed^ 
It  was  unanimously  resolved,  on  the  motij 
the  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Charles  Barry  be  el  i 
a trustee  of  the  Society,  in  the  room  of  thu 
Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  Messrs.  Ewan  ti 
tian,  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  A.  W.  Blomfield,  J.  Js 
Aubyn,  and  VV.  A.  Boulnois,  be  elected  mei 
of  Council,  in  the  room  of  Messrs.  R.  R.  i 
H.  H.  Collins,  James  Edmeston,  E.  A.  Grii. 
and  Edwin  Nash,  who  retired  by  effluxii 
time. 

Messrs.  James  Edmeston  and  D.  C.  N 
were  elected  auditors  for  the  present  year:; 

The  other  officers  of  the  Society  wet  ' 
elected,  and  votes  of  thanks  accorded  to  Id 
to  the  auditors  for  the  past  year  (Messrs.  Q * 
Williams  and  J.  Douglass  Mathews),  and)1 
Institute  of  Architects  for  the  use  of  the  i ■ 
ing-roora. 

Bye-laws  58  and  59,  as  amended  by  resc 1 
of  the  special  general  meeting,  were  ad  ' 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  t ■ 
Mocatta  for  his  services  in  the  chair  (iV 
absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Thomas  H 
Wyatt,  who  was  in  Ireland). 

Mr.  Mocatta,  in  acknowledging  the  Ci^ 
ment,  said  that  the  architectural  prof; 1 
held  a very  high  position  in  this  couutrj  1 
he  was  afraid  that  some  of  its  members  at  v 
to  and  maintained  their  high  position  w * 
much  thought  for  those  who  had  nob ! 
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» y successful  in  their  career.  He  had 
pi  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  financial 
l<pn  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society, 
tils  thought  that  if  its  friends  would  make 
<j.rong  pull  and  a pull  all  together,”  they 
i , in  a very  short  time,  increase  the  in- 
pl  fund  to  the  sum  of  5,0001.  Only 
W.  were  required  to  do  that.  Such  an 
j,se  of  invested  funds  would  be  a great 
3 for  the  Society,  which  was  not  always  able 
tval  with  all  the  deserving  cases  coming 
l),'  it,  and  in  those  cases  where  help  was 
?i  the  amount  of  relief  which  the  Society 
wable  to  afford  was  frequently  not  at  all 
li  ate  to  the  needs  and  deserts  of  the  appli- 
• 

Stations  to  the  amount  of  461.,  and  subscrip- 
Inamonnting  to  131.  13s.  were  announced  as 
fnisj  been  received  since  the  date  of  the 
K;  and  balance-sheet. 


IITECTS’  LIABILITIES  TO  BUILDERS 


STEVENSON  V.  WATSON. 

|s  case  came  before  the  Common  Plea 
on  of  the^High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  7tl 
.(Sittings  in  Banco,  before  Lord  Chie 
Je  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Denman)  upot 
IjTor  to  a statement  of  claim,  and  it  raisec 
Bition  of  considerable  importance  as  to  th< 
fe;y  of  architects  in  relation  to  their  dutiei 
Sj  building  contracts  between  master  ant 
Ijit. 

M plaintiff  (we  quote  the  Times  report)  wai 
lller  employed  under  a contract  to  erect  r 
ft  building  as  a temperauce  - hall  neai 
jjlgham,  and  the  defendant  was  an  architeci 
Wyed  by  the  building-owners  to  superintenc 
locution  of  the  works.  The  defendant  hcc 
jusly  prepared  plans  and  bills  of  quantitiet 
jificers’  work,  and  these  plans  and  bills 
ijl  the  bases  of  the  contract  which  wat 
Jed  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  building. 
3.  The  bill  of  quantities  contained  also 
irther  stipulations, — first,  that  should  there 
lere  or  less  measure  thau  was  there  given 

1 would  respectively  be  an  addition  to  oi 
;ion  from  the  contract;  and,  secondly,  al 
rements  were  to  be  made  in  the  same 
ir  as  the  quantities  had  been  taken,  and  al 
ions  or  deductions  were  to  be  priced  at  the 
Ujrate  by  the  architect.  The  contract  ther 
the  following  conditions,  which  appeared 
ffl  statement  of  claim  : — The  architect  mighi 
Many  additions  to  or  deductions  from  the 
*ct  without  in  any  way  vitiating  the  con- 
1*  and  the  amount  of  such  additions  or  deduc- 
Jvas  to  be  ascertained  by  him  in  the  same 
Hnr  as  the  quantities  had  been  measured 
Ht  thesame  rate  as  they  had  been  priced 
Another  clause  provided  that  all  disputes 
ffjen  the  plaintiff  as  contractor  and  the  build- 
Svners,  which  might  arise  during  the  pro- 
£of  the  works,  were  to  bo  settled  by  the 
hlant,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final  anc 
on  all  parties;  and  lastly,  it  was  pro- 
^that  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  paid  on  certifi- 
‘'  Signed  by  the  architect,  of  the  work  done 
fclioney  which  was  due.  The  claim  then 
J|.  that  from  time  to  time  the  architect  did 
fer  accordingly  until  the  works  were  oom- 
?,•  A final  statement  of  accounts  was  then 
l1 1 by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  showing 
' lifter  adding  to  the  contract  the  amount 
*!  additions  ordered  by  the  defendant  and 
? ting  the  amount  of  the  deductions  ordered 
; 0 defendant,  and  making  all  necessary 
^tions  to  errors  discovered  in  the  bill  of 
1 ,-t.ies,  a net  balance  was  owing  to  the 
^iff  of  1,6161.  6s.  7d. ; but  the  defendant, 
fyt  calling  upon  the  plaintiff  for  an  explana- 
• ertified  only  for  an  excess  over  the  esti- 
J'°f  2511.,  and  thus  did  not  use  that  due 
tjnd  skill  in  ascertaining  what  was  really 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  faith  and  expectation 
vch  he  had  been  induced  to  sign  the  con- 
■ but  knowingly  and  negligently  certified 
- inferior  sum.  The  claim  concluded  that 
| .compkint  made  by  the  plaintiff  the  de- 
nt refused  to  give  any  reasons  or  to  recon- 
cile matter. 

this  statement  of  claim  the  defendant 
]U,  tho  Stonnd  that  the  statement 
d the  defendant  to  be  in  the  position  of  an 
itor  who  had  acted  and  declared  his 
>n,  and  that,  as  no  fraud  or  mala  files  was 
Hited,  no  action  was  maintainable 
' Affred  Wills,  Q.C.  (with  Mr.  Graham), 
ill1  demurrer ; Mr.  Cave,  Q.C.,  and 

u °°d  Hill  appeared  for  the  plaintiff. 


A t the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  which 
occupied  several  hours,  the  Court  gave  judg- 
ment as  follows  : — 

Lord  Coleridge  said  tho  case  was  one  of  considerable 
importance,  and  but  for  the  intimation  that  had  been 
given  that,  which  ever  way  the  Court  decided,  the  matter 
would  be  afterwards  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  ho 
should  have  taken  time  before  giving  his  judgment.  In 
his  opinion  this  action  would  have  been  maintainable  if  it 
could  have  been  fairly  ooutended  that  the  relation  of  tho 
parties  was  this,  and  this  only, — that  tho  plaintiff  had 
undertaken  to  do  certain  work  under  a contract  with  a third 
persou  ; that  tho  contract  was  one  to  which  the  defendant 
was  in  terms  no  party,  but  that  he  was  aware  of  it,  and 
had  acted  under  the  duty  which  it  imposed  on  him  of 
doing  certain  work  requiring  no  judgment  or  opinion,  but 
only  what  he  might  call  the  exercise  of  ordiuary  arith- 
metical powers,  and  that  his  performance  of  that  duty 
under  tho  contract  was  necessary  to  enable  the  plaintiff  to 
recover  his  money,  and  that  he  had  neglected  that  duty. 
If  this  was  the  true  construction  of  the  present  contract, 
ho  was  of  opinion  that  an  action  would  lie ; for  none  of 
the  cases  cited  in  the  argument  were  cases  in  which 
tho  imposed  duty  was  such  as  he  had  described,  and  the 
breach  of  duty  of  the  sort  that  he  had  indicated.  The 
present  claim,  however,  was  not  such  an  action,  but  was 
really  an  action  for  that  which  had  been  attempted 
over  and  over  again  without  success,— viz.,  to  bring  an 
action  for  tho  negligent  performance  of  duty  to  the  exer- 
cise of  which  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  opinion  was 
necessary.  This  being  tho  true  view  of  tho  claim,  tho 
cases  on  tho  point  which  had  been  cited  were  binding,  cases 
which  the  Court  was  bound  to  follow,  and  which,  speaking 
for  himself,  ho  entirely  concurred  with.  It  had  been 
argued  for  the  plaintiff  that  the  statement  of  claim  set  out 
a cause  of  action  founded  on  this,— that  the  only  duty 
which  the  defendant  had  to  fulfil  was  a ministerial,  clerkly 
duty  in  making  certain  arithmetical  calculations  which 
called  for  the  exercise  of  no  judgment  or  opinion,  and 
that  as  damage  had  accrued  in  consequence  the  defendant 
was  responsible  at  law.  In  his  opinion  this  was  not  a fair 
view  to  take  of  the  contract,  nor  did  ho  think  that  tho 
word  "knowingly,”  which  had  been  relied  upon,  meant 
necessarily  that  the  defendant  had  acted  “ fraudulently,” 
the  word  being  one  which  was  capable  of  a more  innocent 
meaning.  If  the  contract  and  the  duty  to  bo  performed 
were  looked  at  carefully,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  duty 
was  something  beyoud  what  was  merely  ministerial,  and 
was  a duty  requiriug  considerable  knowledge  and  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  squud  professional  skill  and  judgment. 
If  ho  was  right  in  this  view,  the  cases  of"  Pappa  u.  Rose  ” 
and  "Tho  Tharsis  Sulphur  Company  v.  Loftus,”  which 
had  been  cited  by  Air.  Wills,  were  strictly  in  point  ; 
but  they  were  not  this  caso  ; for  in  thi3  case  there  had 
been  no  fraud  or  mail  fides,  unless  covered  by  the 
word  “knowingly,”  which,  in  his  judgment,  as  already 
expressed,  did  not  necessarily  imply  fraud.  The  case 
was  within  the  authority  of  those  cases  which  decided 
that  whore  the  exercise  of  judgment  or  opinion  on  the 
part  of  a third  person  was  necessary  between  two  persons, 
and  in  tho  opinion  of  one  of  the  two  such  opinion  or 
judgment  had  been  wrongfully  or  negligently  exorcised,  no 
action  could  be  maintained  against  a person  standing  in 
the  position  of  third  party.  There  remained  only  that  part 
of  the  statement  of  claim  which  alleged  that  when  tho 
plaintiff  received  the  certificate  for  tho  lesser  sum  he  asked 
the  defendant  to  reconsider  his  decision,  or  to  give  the 
grounds  of  it,  and  that  tho  defendant  refused.  In  his 
judgment  uo  action  would  lie  for  such  a refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant.  Tho  contract  only  required  that  dis- 

Eutes  between  the  contracting  parties  should  be  settled 
y the  defendant,  and  he  was  in  no  way  bound  to  enter  into 
any  reasons  for  any  decision  he  arrived  at,  having  regard  to 
the  relations  that  existed  between  him  and  tho  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Justioe  Denman  concurred.  There  was  no  direct 
contract  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  but  it 
was  contended  that  the  defendant  was  liable,  either  as  a 

Eersouwho  had  entered  into  an  implied  contractswith  tho 
uilding-owners  and  tho  plaintiff,  or  that  by  virtue  of  his 
office  he  owed  a duty  to  the  parties  which  he  had  neglected 
toward  the  plaintiff.  Tho  duty  of  tho  defendant,  in  his 
judgment,  was  to  perform  what  he  had  to  do  honestly,  and 
thero  was  no  suggestion  in  the  statement  of  claim  of  any 
mala  files  or  dishonesty.  The  nature  of  his  duties  was 
strictly  analogous  to  those  of  an  arbitrator,  and  not,  as  had 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Cave,  to  those  of  a mere  appraiser. 
Ordiuary  acquaintance  with  building  contracts  showed  that 
an  architect  could  not  be  regarded  as  a more  caster-up  of 
figures,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  held  liable  for 
neSfiKenco  when  a mistake  in  figures  or  measurements 
occurred.  He  concurred  with  Lord  Coleridge  that  " know- 
inglv  ” ought  not  to  be  stretched  into  meaning  “ fraudu- 
lently,” and  agreed  that  tho  defendant  was  not  called  upon 
to  give  any  reasons  for  his  decisions  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to 
re-open  tho  matter  at  his  request.  The  demurrer,  there- 
fore, would  be  allowed. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  PLYMOUTH. 

An  elaborate  report  by  Dr.  Baxall  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  been  published, 
and  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
authorities.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  careful 
examination,  and  shows  the  existence  of  a 
frightful  state  of  things  in  parts  of  the  district. 
Having  personally  examined  a considerable 
part  of  the  town  we  are  able  to  confirm  many 
of  Dr.  Baxall’s  statements. 

Take  two  or  three  of  the  special  cases  of 
filthiness  pointed  out. 

Jays-court  is  thus  described  : — “ Closed  at  one 
end ; contains  eight  or  ten  houses,  Borne  of 
which  face  King-street,  which  is  some  feet 
higher  than  the  court,  being  on  a level  with  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  refuse  of  some 
twenty  families  is  stored  under  one  of  these 
houses,  and  is  said  to  be  cleared  away  once  a 
fortnight,  but  only  very  partially,  much  of  it 
being  left  behind,  as  I observed  to  be  the  case 
on  the  morning  of  my  visit,  soon  after  the 
scavenger  had  left,  when  8 in.  or  10  in.  deep  of 
decomposing  filth  remained  draining  into  the 


court,  there  mingling  with  slop  water  and 
stagnating  in  puddles  in  the  broken  pavement. 
Three  very  filthy  closets  stood  in  the  court,  one 
discharging  direct  either  into  a cesspit  or  a 
sewer,  which  of  the  two  I wag  unable  to  ascer- 
tain owing  to  the  revolting  state  of  the  closet 
precluding  further  investigation.” 

Again : — 

“ IR  Nottestreet.  — Occupied  by  several 
families.  House  damp,  and  generally  pervaded 
by  sewer  air.  The  closet,  situated  on  the  stairs, 
is  unprovided  with  means  for  flushing.  A small 
window  in  it  opens  into  a warehouse,  but  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  it  was  closed  up,  the  persons 
hiring  the  warehouse  stating  that  the  stink  was 
so  bad  that  they  could  not  endure  ic.  In  the 
passage  on  the  ground-floor  is  a sink,  the  pipe 
from  which,  together  with  the  soil-pipe  fro  m 
the  closet,  leads  to  au  old  drain  in  the  cellar, 
which  was  broken  in  for  many  feet,  the  sewage 
escaping  and  flooding  the  cellar  to  Buch  au 
extent  that  it  could  be  entered  only  at  one  spot. 
I received  a long  and  sad  history  of  sickness 
from  the  family  occupying  the  rooms  mine- 
diately  over  the  cellar.” 

“ Granby -green,  Granby-place,  Granby-square, 
Granby  Cottages,  and  Stafford-roiv. — Are  all  con- 
fined courts  situated  in  Granby-street,  and  or 
the  most  part  offer  examples  of  aggravated  un- 
wholesomeness. Each  court  is  about  16  ft. 
wide,  closed  at  one  end,  and  opening  into  a 
narrow  street  at  the  other  end  ; while  on  either 
side  are  situated  about  five  houses  standing 
back  to  back  with  other  houses  in  the  adjoining 
courts.  Granby-green  and  Granby-place  may 
be  specially  mentioned.  The  former  has  a 
rough  stone  pavement  full  of  holes ; and  an 
open  drain,  half  filled  with  stagnant  filth,  in 
untrapped  communication  with  the  sewer ; while 
built  up  in  one  part  of  the  court  is  a large 
receptacle  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  con- 
tained accumulations  of  fish  and  vegetable  refuse. 
The  so-called  closets  in  the  court  consist  of  pans 
set  in  brickwork,  so  revoltingly  foul  as  to  pre- 
clude their  being  used  except  for  emptying 
vessels  into  them.” 

As  to  the  distribution  of  mortality  within  the 
town,  the  reporter  made  a careful  analysis  of  the 
death  registers  for  the  last  five  years  and  a half, 
with  the  result  of  finding  a decided  incidence 
of  mortality  upon  certain  streets  that  are,  as 
matter  of  fact,  characterised  by  prevalence  of 
unwholesome  conditions  in  an  exaggerated 
degree.  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  parochial  medical  officers  and 
other  medical  gentlemen  practising  largely 
amongst  the  poor,  who  were  unanimous  in 
stating  that  they  got  a preponderance  of  sick- 
ness in  these  streets  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhoods.  In  order  to  enable  comparison 
to  be  made  between  the  health  of  these  streets 
and  the  rest  of  Plymouth,  Dr.  Baxall  selected  a 
few  of  them,  and  instructed  persons  in  whom  he 
could  place  confidence  to  obtain  their  respective 
populations. 

The  general  mortality  of  the  given  streets 
amounted  to  764  deaths,  showing  a yearly  rate 
of  30  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Of  these  764 
deaths,  164,  or  nearly  22  per  cent.,  are  referred 
to  the  seven  principal  zymotic  diseases ; 105,  or 
nearly  14  per  cent.,  to  phthisis ; 134,  or  more 
than  17  per  cent.,  to  pneumonia  and  bronchitis. 
Thus,  about  53  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  mortality,  is  referred  to  diseases 
which  are  more  or  less  preventible. 

Again,  comparing  the  annual  death-rates 
obtained  in  these  streets  with  corresponding 
rates  for  tho  remainder  of  Plymouth,  we  find 
the  general  death-rate  of  the  streets  is  30  per 
1,000,  against  21  per  1,000  for  the  rest  of  Ply- 
mouth ; also  that  the  total  death-rate  from  the 
seven  principal  zymotic  diseases  is  double  that 
from  the  same  causes  in  Plymouth,  being  6*4 
against  3*2  per  1,000;  while  the  death-rates 
from  phthisis,  and  pneumonia  and  bronohitis, 
are  also  considerably  in  excess,  being  41  and 
5-2  respectively,  against  2*2  and  307  for  the 
rest  of  Plymouth.  Lastly,  the  infantile  death- 
rate  is  199  9 per  1,000  of  the  births,  against 
161*1  per  1,000  for  the  remainder  of  Plymouth. 
The  significance  of  these  figures  will  be  better 
appreciated  from  consideration  of  the  fact  that, 
had  the  rates  of  mortality  obtained  in  the  given 
street  from  all  the  specified  diseases  been 
equalled  by  the  remainder  of  Plymouth,  the 
corresponding  deaths  in  the  latter  would  have 
amounted  to  5,806  instead  of  3,137;  in  other 
words,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of 
2,669  deaths.  With  reference  to  the  given 
streets,  it  is  pointed  out  that  while  the  high 
mortality  from  all  causes  is  undoubtedly  attri- 
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butable  to  the  general  unwholesome  conditions 
that  prevail,  the  excessive  fatality  from  “fever” 
and,  perhaps,  from  diarrhoea,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  results  specially  of  excremental  nuisances; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  very  high  deatn-rates 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be 
connected  more  particularly  with  dampness, 
overcrowding,  and  other  unwholesome  conditions 
tending  to  vitiate  the  atmosphereof  the  dwellings. 

The  report  closes  with  a number  of  Recom- 
mendations, all  of  them  of  obvious  necessity. 


THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE 
REPORTERS’  GALLERY. 

It  has  transpired  within  the  last  few  days 
that  there  is  a probability  of  the  reporters’ 
gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons  undergoing 
reconstruction  and  enlargement.  A select  com- 
mittee on  Parliamentary  reporting  has  been 
sitting  for  some  time,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
committee  have  just  decided  upon  a recom- 
mendation to  the  effect  that  provincial  news- 
papers prepared  to  give  an  independent  report 
of  the  proceedings  ought  to  be  represented  in 
the  reporters’  gallery.  Should  this  recommenda- 
tion be  adopted  by  the  House,  a considerable 
enlargement  of  the  “ gallery  ” will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  as  although  the  admission  to  it  is  at 
present  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  metropolitan  daily  press,  the 
space  is  inconveniently  small  and  limited.  The 
select  committee  of  the  House  are  said  to  have 
adjourned  for  a fortnight  in  order  that  the 
architect  may  have  time  to  report  upon  the 
necessary  alterations. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH,  GOSPORT,  AND  ISLE 
OF  WIGHT  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  this 
Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the 
Railway  Hotel,  Portsmouth.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Pink,  ex-mayor  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  there  were  many  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  trade,  holding  good  positions  in 
the  borough  and  county  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
present,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  T.  Bailey, 
H.  P.  Foster,  C.  Light,  W.  Gunnell,  H.  Moody, 
C.  Whitcombe,  Bainton  Cousens,  T.  C.  Cooper, 
Farminer,  Roberts,  Burbidge,  H.  Evans,  Winter, 
Slade,  Closeley,  Lewis,  Hicks,  Basket,  Greswell, 
Quick,  C.  Barding,  Adams,  A.  H.  Ford,  E.  J. 
Smith,  R.  H.  Bone,  Kerwood,  Earwicker,  H. 
Harding,  Moody,  Evans,  J.  Street  (secretary), 
and  others. 

The  Association,  which  is  composed  of  em- 
ployers of  labour  connected  with  the  building 
trade  of  Portsmouth,  South  Hants,  aud  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  was  instituted  in  1877,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  then  Mayor  of  Portsmouth,  who 
continues  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  its 
welfare.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
relieve  necessitous  members  who  may  be  in- 
capacitated for  business  through  infirmity  or 
other  inevitable  calamity,  and  also  necessitous 
widows  of  deceased  members,  by  granting 
yearly  pensions  or  annuities  not  exceeding  201. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  master  builders  of  the 
borough  of  Portsmouth  are  members  of  the 
Association,  and  its  ranks  are  being  rapidly 
strengthened  by  the  joining  of  numbers  of 
master  builders  of  the  district. 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  customary 
toasts  were  given  and  duly  responded  to. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Foster,  architect  of  London,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society,  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  “ Success  to  the  Associa- 
tion,” and  challenged  any  member  to  a contest 
with  him  as  to  obtaining  the  highest  amount  of 
subscriptions  before  the  next  meeting,  the  loser 
to  contribute  3 1.  3s.  to  the  funds.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  when  the  objects  of  the  Association 
were  better  known  among  the  members  of  the 
trade,  it  would  be  very  strongly  supported,  and 
he  was  therefore  very  glad  indeed  to  find  that 
the  directors  had  determined  to  issue  a pro- 
spectus setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  C.  Right,  one  of  the  directors, 
responded,  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations, 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  members  of 
the  trade  banding  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  each  other  in  times  of  sick- 

n6Other  toasts,  principally  of  a complimentary 
character,  followed,  and  the  proceedings  of  a 
very  satisfactory  gathering  terminated. 


THE  NEW  SEWERAGE  DISTRICTS, 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  works  of  the  fifth  district  of  the  Rio 
drainage  have  been  officially  inaugurated. 

Engines  pump  the  sewage  into  the  mixing 
cylinders,  where  the  different  chemicals,  lime, 
sulphate  of  alumina,  and  charcoal,  are  added 
and  incorporated  with  the  sewage  by  means  of 
iron  stirrers.  From  the  cylinders  the  sewage 
passes  into  the  precipitating-tanks,  where  the 
solid  matter  is  deposited,  and,  after  a short 
period  of  rest,  is  drawn  off  by  sluices  and 
passes  through  an  upward  filter,  clean  and 
bright,  into  the  bay. 

The  precipitating-tanks  are  three  in  number, 
each  100  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide,  and  8 ft.  deep, 
constructed  of  iron,  with  flues  below  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  the  sewage  deposit  by  the 
Bpare  heat  from  the  boilers.  A tramway  is 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  tanks  and  continued  out 
to  sea,  with  a steam  crane  and  iron  buckets  for 
raising  the  dried  deposit  out  of  the  tanks, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  in  small  iron  trucks  to 
barges  for  carrying  away. 

The  system,  with  some  Blight  modifications, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  for  the 
drainage  of  the  three  original  districts  of  the 
city,  and  which  has  been  working  successfully 
for  some  years  past. 

The  rain  sewer  in  each  district  is  4 ft.  in 
diameter,  continued  by  egg  - shaped  sewers 
3 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  with  barrel  sewers  and 
Btoneware  pipe  sewers  in  the  side  Btreets.  At 
each  of  the  new  outlet  works  there  are  dupli- 
cate high-pressure  horizontal  engines  of  20-horse 
power,  provided  by  Messrs.  James  Watt  & Co., 
of  Soho,  with  three  Cornish  boilers  and  dupli- 
cate centrifugal  pumps. 

The  chimneys  are  carried  up  to  a height  of 
146  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  wharf,  that  at 
St.  Christovao  on  a foundation  of  piles  and  con- 
crete, and  that  at  Botafogo  from  the  top  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  works  have  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley,  engineers-in-chief  of 
the  company,  and  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Beesley, 
assisted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Whittle  and  a numerous 
staff.  The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  John  Dixon,  of  London,  who  has 
been  represented  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Benest,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Clement  Wilmot,  Mr.  Rodiger,  and  a 
large  personal.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
works  for  the  new  districts  is  300,0001. 


ROADS. 

It  is  a misery  to  drive  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment  just  now,  the  Btate  of  the  road  is 
so  bad.  It  seems  but  a short  time  either  since 
the  steam  roller  was  at  work  there.  Roads 
everywhere  seem  to  get  out  of  order  more 
rapidly  than  was  the  case  formerly.  What  are 
the  statistics  as  to  the  results  of  the  use  of 
the  steam  roller?  Will  some  of  the  town  sur- 
veyors give  us  a few  positive  facts  thereanent. 
Looking  to  the  wood  pavement,  part  of  that  in 
Piccadilly  is  approaching  the  character  of  the 
Russian  “ corduroy  ” roads  (formed  by  laying 
unsquared  trunks  of  trees  side  by  side  trans- 
versely), and  jolts  one  to  pieces  in  passing  oyer 
it.  This  road  question  in  London  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important. 


Woods  and  Forests. — The  abstract  accounts 
of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  revenues  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1878,  have  been  issued. 
The  capital  account  of  the  land  revenue  showed 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  there 
was  a cash  balance  of  43,2441.  The  sales  of 
stock  brought  in  nearly  250,0001.,  and  the  other 
receipts  brought  up  the  total  to  384,3001.  The 
expenditure  included  270,133 1.  for  purchases  of 
estates,  and  after  defraying  other  payments 
there  remained  as  balances  at  the  end  of  the 
year  51,1481.  odd,  and  15,3201.  stock  and  securi- 
ties. The  account  of  the  income  of  the  land 
revenue  shows  that,  including  the  balances 
brought  forward,  the  total  receipts  were 
537,0291.,  of  which  456,4891.  were  derived  from 
land  revenue  (principally  from  Crown  rents)  ; 
5,9781.  from  Windsor  parks  and  woods ; and 
28,3521.  from  the  royal  forests  and  woodlands. 
The  land  revenue  expenditure  was  39,817 1. ; 
the  expenditure  in  Windsor  parks  and  woods, 
26,9691. ; and  on  royal  forests  and  woodlands, 
20,3021.  A sum  of  410,0001.  was  paid  over  to 
the  Exchequer  as  surplus  income,  and  there 
was  a net  cash  balance  at  the  end’of  the  year 
of  39,9401. 


HEAVY  PENALTY  UNDER  THE  BUILD 
ACT. 

DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  FOR  EAST  HACKNEY  (KOI 
V.  HENRY  SHIPP. 

This  case  was  heard  at  Worship-street  P 
Court,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1879,  before 
Bushby.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1878,  an  ( 
had  been  made  for  the  defendant  within 
month  to  amend  certain  irregularities  to 
dwellings,  Lockhurst-street,  Clapton  Park, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1879,  the  order 
not  been  complied  with. 

This  was  proved  by  the  district  surveyor 
the  defendant  was  fined  1001.,  having  been 
viously  fined  561.  0s.  6d.  in  respect  of  the  ; 
matter.  


CLAIM  FOR  “EXTRAS.” 

BINGHAM  V.  REEVES. 

This  case,  arising  out  of  a building  cont 
was  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  last  we 

The  plaintiff  was  a builder,  of  Headcorn,  aud  the  d 
ant  was  an  auctioneer,  of  Ashford.  It  appeared  thai 
years  since  Mr.  Reeves  became  the  owner  of  an  a 
property  in  the  middle-row  of  High-street.  He  detei 
to  rebuild  it,  and  employed  Mr.  Baldwin  Pyke,  0 
lord,  architect,  to  prepare  plans.  The  building  wo 
put  out  to  tender,  and  the  lowest  tender  was  acc 
which  was  that  of  Mr.  Bingham,  the  amount  beinj 
A good  deal  of  work  was  done  by  the  builder  outsi 
contract,  and  it  was  this  extra  work  which  gave  rise 
litigation.  Mr.  Reeves  had  paid  over  in  the  course 
work  sums  amountingto775/.,  and  he  disputed  the  0 
made  above  that  sum,  alleging  that  the  work  wai 
without  liis  orders,  and  that  it  came  to  less  money 
action  was  at  length  brought  for  869i.  The  defendai 
into  Court  400i. 

The  case  was  about  to  be  referred  to  a Master  in 
eery  for  argument  and  evidence,  when  the  defei 
counsel  consented  to  a verdict  for  the  amount  claiuu 
also  to  pay  the  plaintiff’s  taxed  costs. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Margate. — The  Margate  Town  Council,  < 
25th  nit.,  decided  to  purchase  the  Water 
pany’s  property,  and  to  take  the  supplj 
their  own  hands.  The  sum  agreed  upon  i 
value  to  be  paid  for  the  acquisition  is  59,0 

London. — At  a meeting  of  delegates  fro 
various  vestries  and  local  Boards  of  the  i 
polis,  held  last  week  at  St.  Martin’s  V 
hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Church^ 
Watherston,  for  the  purpose  of  considers 
metropolitan  water  supply,  the  foil 
resolution  was  proposed  : — “ That  whereas 
complaints  have  for  some  time  past  bel 
pressed  in  the  various  localities  in  the  l 
polis  supplied  by  the  water  companies 
regard  to  the  increase  of  the  water-rateE 
out  apparent  justification,  it  behoves  th< 
sumers  to  institute  inquiry  and  collect  ini 
tion,  with  a view  to  obtain  the  means  of  e» 
the  adjustment  of  the  burden.”  In  the  * 
sion  which  followed,  the  meter  system  t 
supply  and  charge  of  water  was  advc 
Several  of  the  delegates  condemned  the 
ciple  of  charging  according  to  the  ri 
value  of  the  property,  and  it  was  sugi 
that  a deputation  should  wait  upon  the  i 
Secretary,  with  a view  of  asking  him  t- 
the  matter  in  hand  as  a great  public  dull 
independently  of  the  Metropolitan  Boil 
Works.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  «j 
unanimously.  It  was  also  resolved  that, il 
that  certain  inequalities  prevail,  not  only! 
pound  rate  of  charge,  but  also  in  the  x 
incidents,  viz.,  the  graduated  scale  charji 
baths,  water-closets,  high  service,  and: 
matters ; and  that  by  a return  of  the  = 
politan  Board  of  Works,  the  rateable  vi 
the  metropolitan  parishes,  which  in  188j 
11,283,6632.,  was  in  1876  increased  to  moi< 
double  that  sum,  namely,  33,111,3132.,  j 
showed  that  the  income  of  the  water  con' 
must  have  enormously  increased  in  the  it  I 
“ This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  de 
that  each  of  the  vestries  and  district  •( 
should  obtain  a copy  of  the  Act  of  the  pari 
water  company  which  rates  their  parish,:1 
trict  Board,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  e 
conferred  upon  the  company  for  the  pi 
and  that  such  vestries  or  district  Boards 
obtain  from  some  of  their  chief  con 
information  showing  in  what  way  those  f 
are  exercised,  as  to  annual  value  and  otbi, 
and  what  have  been  the  nature  and  r,‘ 
amount  of  any  late  increase  in  the  rate 1 
that  such  information  as  early  as  posi ; 
forwarded  to  St.  Martin’s  Vestry-hall.r 
delegates  present  were  then  formed  intoil) 
mittee  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view. 
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OBITUARY. 

ij?.  J.  King. — Mr.  Richard  John  King,  an 

|,ry  and  voluminous  and  pleasant  writer 
ient  religious  foundations,  folk-lore,  &c., 
1 Crediton  on  the  10th  ult.  He  was  the 
liof  the  six  volumes  of  “ Hand-books  to 
lihedrals  of  England,”  published  by  Mr. 

| - during  the  years  1861-69.  The  parts 
if  to  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester 
iiblished  in  a separate  volume  under  the 
ithe  “ Three  Choirs,”  and  in  1873  he  pub- 
‘ii  similar  volume  on  “ The  Cathedrals  of 
S’  Many  of  Mr.  Murray’s  County  Hand- 
grere  also  written  by  him. 


OLD  LONDON. 

I laborious  and  useful  volume  of  Mr. 

1821,  descriptive  of  the  parish  of  St. 
n-the- Fields,  contains,  besides  engravings 
Ims,  seals,  and  autographs,  a plan  of 
icrish, — circiter  A.D.  1250, — which  shows 

ITyburn-road,  now  Oxford-street,  with 
lows,  subsequently  the  pound,  at  the 
1.  Great  Russell-street,  leading  to  Red 
ields,  and  the  Bpace  between,  north  of 
ireet,  consisting  of  the  Pittance  Croft, 
W.  Russell  ; Blemundsbury,  and  Hos- 
ands,  with  buildings  extending  eastward 
north  of  Little  Turnstile  in  Holborn. 
are  seen  on  the  north  side  of  Broad- 
|nd  Holborn  with  a rivulet  behind  them, 

I-  ig  from  Great  Russell-street,  west  end, 
lospital.  North-west  of  this  street  is  a 
)se  with  a mansion,  bounded  on  the  west 
ienham-court-road.  On  the  south-west 

I High-street,  a triangular  plot  contained  i 
pital  of  St.  Giles,  and  below,  separated 
it  is  now  Denmark-street,  another  plot  is 
Cbounded  on  the  south  by  Castle-street, 
jjuns  from  St.  Martin’s-lano  to  Drury-lane. 

I plots  and  houses  are  Bhown  as  Campo 
wich,  &c.,  between  Drury-lane,  and  Cam- 
Inplariorum,  or  “Fikate’s  Fields,”  a large 

I now  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  In  Holborn, 
Drury-lane,  a stone  cross  is  seen, 
treet  is  now  Long  Acre,  and  the 
U Great  Queen-street  is  shown  in  this 
ij’lan  2 shows  this  parish,  A.D.  1570,  with 
i-ches,  1631,  1734;  and  it  includes  the 
I - garden  wall,  extending  from  St. 
|i-lane  to  Drury-lane.  North  of  Holborn 
thpton  House  is  seen  on  the  site  of  the 
ijde  of  Bloomsbury-square.  South  of  a 
Niow  Monmouth-street,  appear  Cock  and 
■Is,  now  Seven  Dials.  This  plan  seems 
;;om  Aggas,  1560,  and  Hogenberg,  1574. 
ijlouse  is  seen  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
qid  a few  houses  appear  at  the  upper 
k<o  on  the  other  side  of  Broad-street,  and 
[!>  to  “ Fickett’s-fields”  on  the  north  side  of 
I.  Plan  3 denotes  the  boundaries  of 
(p’s  parish,  circiter  A.D.  1300.  This  plan 
it  from  Gray’s-inn-lane,  opposite  the  site 
|'ld  Temple,  to  Tyburn-street,  and  south- 

I)  St.  Martin’s  Churchyard.  Red  Lion 
ay’s-inn  fields  occupy  the  space  from 
iinn-lane  to  Blemundsbury.  Eastward 
rtattesfeld,”  which  extends  southward  to 
*and,  the  Blackfriars,  now  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
k Cotterell-garden  or  Coneygarth,  appear, 
pv-square,  and  a road  is  seen  which  runs 
'(•eat  Turnstile  to  the  Strand.  An  oblong 
Km  Herlirum’s  garden,  is  now  occupied 
lohester  - rents,  bounded  eastward  by 
ijlor’s-laneor  Newe-street,  Serjeants’  Inn, 
ii  Rolls,  being  seen  below,  with  Clifford’s 
4d  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  eastward  of 
!'  Novi  Templi. 

'(  are  views,  also,  in  this  volume  of  the 
■nead  Inn,  in  Dyot-street,  which  flourished 
ireigu  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  Totten  or 
^ Hall,  the  residence  of  William  de  Totten- 
'the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  was  known 
■jently  as  the  Adam  and  Eve  public-house, 
yorth-west  angle  formed  by  the  New-road 
‘i  Hampstead-road.  I find  also  views  of 
i>w,  Dyot,  and  Thanet  houses,  as  these 
kd  sixty  years  since,  the  latter  being  in 
|lus8ell-street.  Newcastle  House,  at  the 
lost  corner  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  and 
Queen-street,  A.D.  1686,  is  engraved  at 
; and  several  houses  situate  in  Great 
street,  at  p.  250.  These  are  mentioned 
lant  (“  London,”  p.  149),  and  in  Evelyn’s 
«■”  _St.  Giles’s  Hospital  was  founded  by 
Matilda  for  forty  lepers,  in  1101,  and  be- 
■ l.D.  1166  and  1189.  Henry  II.  granted 
IJ,r  in  Hs  favour.  The  name  of  St.  Giles- 


in-the-Fields,  to  distinguish  this  churoh  or 
hospital  from  St.  Giles  of  Cripplegate,  &c., 
was  applied  originally  in  the  deed  of  gift  of  the 
hospital  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Lord  Lisle.  Stowe 
stated,  1595,  “ On  the  High-street,  Holborn, 
have  ye  many  fair  houses  builded, — lodgings  for 
gentlemen,  inns  for  travellers,  and  such  like,  up 
almost  to  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.” — Survey,  ed. 
1595.  The  plan  at  p.  108,  in  Parton’s  volume 
shows  modern  St.  Giles,  A.D.  1815,  before 
recent  alterations,  and  the  destruction  of  The 
Rookery  and  Aldewych  Highway  or  Drux-y-lane, 
may  be  derived  from  Saxon  Aid,  old,  and  Wych, 
a village,  hence  Wych-street,  at  the  south-east 
end  of  Via  de  Aldewych.  A Mr.  Weedon,  bar- 
rister of  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1698,  issued  plans  for 
the  building  of  a beautiful  range  of  buildings,  to 
form  an  eastern  row  of  houses  in  Lincoln’s  Inn- 
fields,  with  official  chambers,  &c.,  being  prefer- 
able to  the  old  black  wall,  and  profitable  for  its 
rent.  The  plans  included  a chapel  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  with  waterworks  at  each  corner. 
But,  as  I stated  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxxvi., 
No.  1865,  not  until  1735, — 8 aun.  Geo.  II., — 
was  there  any  inclosure  here.  In  the  Orub. 
street  Journal,  I find  this  paragraph,  viz. : — 
“ Yesterday  [the  10th  of  June,  1736,  old  style] 
they  began  to  plough  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  in 
order  to  raise  tho  ground  and  make  it  fit  for  the 
walks,  &c.,  and  the  said  square  being  almost 
railed  up  with  iron  rails,  several  workmen  are 
ordered  to  begin  on  the  basin  next  week.” 
Plan  3,  p.  161,  includes  Maypole -lane  at  the 
bottom  of  Drury-lane,  and  a cross  in  the  Strand, 
below.  C.  C. 


“ ART  FOR  ART.” 

Sir, — My  attacks,  if  my  arguments  deserve 
so  strong  an  epithet,  are  generally  directed 
against  what  I conceive  to  be  error,  and  not 
against  persons.  I am  tolerably  free  from 
malice,  and  I scrupulously  avoid  naming  names 
if  that  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Whenever  writers  are  rash  enough  to  leave 
the  highway  of  common  sense  for  the  bye-ways 
of  rhapsody,  they  are  sure  to  follow  these  mis- 
leadings  into  the  slough  of  inconsistency  and 
error.  Your  most  recent  correspondent  on  “ Art 
for  Art  ” follows  his  leader,  and  therefore  soon 
flounders  in  misapprehensions  and  misconcep- 
tions. Let  him  logically  carry  his  premisses  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions.  He,  like  other 
rhapsodists,  is  fond  of  alluding  to  the  Divinity  in 
his  writing,  as  if  he  were  His  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  Genius  with  the  enthusiasts  is  always 
divine.  Let  us  grant  them  that  it  is,  and  what 
must  be  the  logical  conclusion  ? Why  this : 
that  genius  is  most  genius  when  it  is  moBt  God- 
like. Now,  sir,  is  it  more  God-like,  according 
to  our  human  apprehensions,  to  do  things  with 
conscious  foreknowledge,  or  with  unconscious 
instinct,  like  brute  beasts  ? Does  the  Almighty 
abandon  himself  unconsciously  to  his  work  ? 
Need  I pause  for  a reply  ? 

The  Liverpool  lecturer,  however,  gave  ex- 
pression, if  your  report  be  correct,  to  two  oppo- 
site  and  contradictory  opinions.  In  one  place 
he  is  for  conscious,  and  in  another  for  uncon- 
scious, well-doing.  I only  noted  the  incon- 
sistency ; and  I was  then,  as  I am  now,  ready 
to  give  him  credit  for  holding  the  more  sensible 
doctrine  of  the  two.  I can  also  admire  his 
chivalrous  defence  of  the  artist  of  his  election. 
I am  only  at  issue  with  him  as  to  his  choice 
of  weapon.  Sophistry  is  but  a weak  lance  at 
best,  and  one  which  is  sure  to  be  shivered  at 
the  first  tilt  against  the  breastplate  of  Truth. 

“Art  for  Good.” 


The  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Improvement  Act. — At  the  inquiry  at  the 
office  of  the  Westminster  District  Board  of 
Works  into  the  Great  Peter-street  (Westminster) 
improvement  scheme  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  Mr.  Biron,  for  the  Board  of  Works, 
stated  that  the  area  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with 
was  bounded  by  Great  Peter-street,  by  St. 
Matthew-street,  by  Rochester-buildiDgs,  and  by 
St.  Mary’ 8 School.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  in 
the  place  of  the  buildings  now  covering  the  site 
a block  facing  Great  Peter-street,  six  stories  in 
height.  There  would  be  accommodation  for 
180  persons,  there  being  thirty  tenements  of  one 
room,  thirty  others  of  two  rooms,  or  ninety 
rooms  in  all.  With  regard  to  the  expense,  the 
cost  of  the  clearance  was  set  down  as  11,0001., 
and  the  site  when  cleared  it  was  calculated 
would  be  worth  3,5001.,  leaving  a net  cost  of 
7,5001.  to  be  borne  by  the  Board. 


THE  STREETS  AND  SNOW. 

Sir, — I noticed  in  your  number  for  the  1st.  the 
remarks  from  the  editor  of  the  Fireman  respect- 
ing means  of  melting  snow.  Isaw  the  apparatus 
he  refers  to,  but  think  the  best  and  most  perfect 
method  is  that  adopted  by  the  City  authorities, 
and  which  they  have  had  in  use,  more  or  less, 
for  some  time  past,  in  Fore- street. 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  construction  of 
the  apparatus,  which  I have  ascertained  “ is 
heated  by  gas  and  worked  by  one  man,”  but  the 
plan  is  to  open  one  of  the  sewer  entrance-flaps 
in  the  pavement,  down  which  the  snow  is  dis- 
charged, “ being  carted  from  the  different 
streets,”  and  apparently  dissolved  and  allowed 
to  run  into  the  sewer. 

I feel  certain  that  if  a sufficient  number  of 
these  arrangements  had  been  ready  for  use,  we 
need  not  have  had  the  City  streets  in  the  dis- 
graceful state  they  were  after  the  last  fall  of 
snow,  which  certainly  was  heavy,  but  of  a very 
short  duration.  Pedestrian. 


FROST  AND  MORTAR. 

Sir, — Referring  to  tko  letter  from  “ Contractor,”  in  your 
issue  of  the  2 ind  ult.,  I also  should  feel  obliged  if  somo 
gentleman  would  kindly  inform  me  of  any  test  case  on  this 
subject,  as  Portland  cement  rendering  on  outside  work, 
which  I had  executed  in  October  and  November  last,  is  now 
coming  off  in  large  pieces.  The  concrete  covering  the  slopo 
of  excavation,  put  on  in  October,  is  also  badly  cracked,  the 
crack  extending  from  the  t p to  tho  bottom  of  the  slopo 
(about  25  ft.).  The  maintenance  of  the  work  still  lies  witli 
the  contractor.  Is  he  therefore  bound  to  repair  all 
damage,  no  matter  though  that  damage  was  not  caused 
through  bad  material  or  workmanship  ? C.  E. 


WESTMINSTER  AND  PIMLICO  INDUS- 
TRIAL EXHIBITION. 

— -The  Committee  of  this  Exhibition  have  received  a 
handsome  offer  from  Mr.  T.  Christy,  F.L.S.,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Lice  Stock  Journal,  of  extra  prizes  to  exhi- 
bitors of  tho  best  designs  for  conveyiug  live  poultry  and 
eggs.  There  are  probably  many  other  gentlemen  among 
our  leadiug  employers  of  labour  who  would  be  glad  of 
such  an  opportunity  as  will  be  afforded  by  the  coming  exhi- 
bition to  encourage  skill  in  design  and  excellence  of  work- 
manship in  various  branches  of  handicraft,  by  also  offering 
special  prizes.  Perhaps  some  of  tho  City  companies  might 
see  their  way  to  do  the  same.  Our  Committee  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  such  persons,  and  to  make  their  offers 
widely  known  as  soon  as  possiblo. 

H.  E.  Fox,  Chairman  of  Committee 
of  the  Industrial  Exhibition, 

70,  Warwiok-squnre. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Manchester.  — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Manchester  School 
of  Art,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful students  in  the  examination  previously 
held,  took  place  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Grafton,  presiding.  The  report  of  the  committee 
submitted  stated  that  the  work  of  the  school 
has  been  well  maintained.  The  committee 
observe  with  regret  that  the  income  of  the 
school  is  again  less  than  its  current  expenditure. 
To  maintain  it  in  efficiency  they  hope  to  be  aided 
by  additional  subscriptions,  to  restore  the  balance 
of  the  annual  financial  statement.  As  a valuable 
contribution  towards  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  institution,  with  means  to  supnlement  the 
fees  from  students,  the  committee  desire  to 
record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  liberality 
of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  bart.,  who  has  trans- 
ferred to  trustees,  on  behalf  of  the  Bchool,  shares 
of  the  value  of  1,000Z.  in  the  Whitworth  Land 
Company,  Limited.  Since  the  last  annual 
meeting  the  building  committee  have  been 
much  occupied  with  forming  the  art-treasures 
exhibition,  settling  with  the  architect  I Mr. 
George  T.  Redmayne)  the  final  design  for  the 
new  building,  and  continuing  the  canvass  for 
subscriptions.  In  the  last  report  the  general 
design  of  the  new  building  for  the  Bchool  of  art 
was  referred  to  ; the  committee,  however,  regret 
to  find  that  the  continued  depression  of  the  trade 
of  the  district  has  interfered  with  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  funds  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  have  thought  it  advisable  to  reoonsider  the 
scheme,  and  have  determined  to  erect  a building 
which,  though  architecturally  less  ambitious, 
will  contain  all  the  accommodation  essential  for 
the  school,  as  well  as  the  gallery  for  an  art 
museum  connected  therewith,  and  this  they 
hope  to  commence  during  the  spring.  With 
respect  to  the  building  fund,  the  amount  sub- 
scribed now  amounts  to  16,722 1.  10s. 

Southwark. — On  the  28th  ult.  the  first  general 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the 
Southwark,  Greenwich,  Stepney,  Nine  Elms,  and 
Woolwich  Science  Classes  took  place  at  the 
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St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School,  Southwark. 
These  classes,  conducted  by  Mr.  Parton  Parry, 
are  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  includes  geometrical, 
machine,  architectural,  freehand,  model,  and 
perspective  drawing,  together  with,  speakiDg 
generally,  all  branches  of  pictorial  art  which 
have  a bearing  on  skilled  mechanical  industry. 
The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers. 


WOOD-PAVING  IN  CHELSEA. 

The  Chelsea  Vestry  have  decided  to  expend  a 
large  sum  in  laying  down  wood  pavement  along 
the  main  thoroughfare  within  their  district. 
At  their  last  meeting,  the  Committee  of  Works 
recommended  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  be  asked  to  sanction  a loan  of  20,0001. 
for  wood-paving,  commencing  at  the  North-end 
of  Sloane-street,  and  ending  at  Park-walk, 
Chelsea,  including  Sloane-squaro.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  recommendation  of  the  committea 
haviDg  been  moved  and  seconded,  the  proposi- 
tion was,  to  a certain  extent,  discussed,  Mr.  Cole, 
one  of  the  members,  observing  that  Sloane- 
street  had  only  recently  been  put  in  repair,  and 
the  roadway  would  last  a couple  of  years.  He 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Vestry 
borrow  10,000J.  to  lay  down  wood-pavement  in 
such  parts  of  the  parish  where  the  roads  require 
thorough  repair.  The  amendment  was  nega- 
tived, and  the  motion  for  power  to  borrow 
20,0001.  to  lay  down  wood-pavement  along 
Sloane-street,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  carried  by  a large  majority. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Canterbury. — At  a meeting  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  on  the 
26th  ult.,  the  surveyor  (Mr.  Hall)  presented  a 
report  upon  his  interview  with  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
C.B.,  who  had  looked  over  Mr.  Hall’s  plans  for 
disposing  of  the  sewage,  and  had  approved  of 
the  modified  plan  for  irrigation  which  was 
adopted  at  a former  meeting  of  the  committee 
a short  time  ago.  The  committee  now  resolved, 
after  considering  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  report,  to 
recommend  the  Council  to  carry  out  the  plan  in 
question. 

Prestwich. — On  the  27th  ult.  Colonel  Ponsonby 
Cox,  R.E.,  attended  at  the  Local  Board  offices, 
Prestwich,  to  hold  an  inquiry  respecting  an 
application  of  the  Board  for  powers  to  put  in 
force  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  with 
reference  to  certain  land  required  by  them  for 
the  purification  of  the  sewage  of  the  district. 
The  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Drinkwater, 
whose  property  it  was  proposed  to  utilise  for  the 
purpose  of  the  sewage  works,  were  represented 
by  Mr.  Kirkman.  The  plans  of  the  Board’s 
Bcheme  were  laid  before  the  inspector.  Mr. 
Kirkman  said  that  the  objection  of  the  trustees 
was  that  the  scheme  would,  by  a road,  cut  their 
estate  in  two,  which  was  very  objectionable. 
They  suggested  two  other  sites,  one  near  Messrs. 
Buckley’s  works,  and  the  other  near  Bradley 
Fold.  The  inspector  said  he  was  bound  to  con- 
sider the  site  stated  by  the  Local  Authority,  and 
unless  there  was  some  fatal  objection  he  would 
have  to  recommend  it  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  so  that  the  provisional  order  could  be 
issued. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Foord. — A new  church  at  Foord,  an  out- 
standing district  of  the  parish  of  Christ  Church, 
Folkestone,  was  consecrated  on  February  3,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Dover.  The  church  which,  when 
complete,  will  consist  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel, 
organ-chamber  and  vestries,  tower  and  spire,  is 
built  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  the  material 
being  local  ragstone  laid  in  random  courses,  with 
Box-ground  Bath-stone  dressings,  the  internal 
walls  beiDg  lined  with  rich-coloured  red  brick- 
work, coursed  with  grey.  The  roofs  are  of  fir,  left 
clean  without  stain  or  varnish.  The  windows 
are  glazed  with  varied-tinted  cathedral  glass, 
and  are  provided  with  ventilating  casements. 
The  walls  are  built  hollow.  The  seating  is  of 
red  deal,  varnished  only.  The  font  is  of  Caen 
Btone,  with  richly-carved  and  moulded  caps 
and  Peterhead  granite  shafts  on  a base  of 
Robinhood  stone.  The  church  is  lighted  by 
gas-jets  round  the  caps  of  the  arcades.  The 
heating  with  hot  air  has  been  carried  out  by 


Mr.  John  Grundy,  of  Tyldesley,  near'  Man- 
chester. The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Rowland  Barker, 
architect,  London  ; Mr.  Burgess  Reeves,  archi- 
tect, Folkestone,  acting  as  clerk  of  works.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  & D. 
Baker,  of  Folkestone,  at  a cost  of  about  3,5001. 

Wensham. — The  parish  church  of  Wensham, 
near  Chard,  has  just  been  re-opened  for  divine 
worship,  after  undergoing  repairs  and  altera- 
tions. The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  work- 
men in  the  employ  of  Viscount  Portman,  who 
have  been  paid  out  of  the  fund  subscribed  for 
the  purpose.  Mr.  W.  Hodder,  “ foreman  and 
architect  ” (!)  to  Lord  Portman,  superintended 
the  work. 

Staverton. — Under  the  superintendence  and 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  archi- 
tect to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Staverton,  near 
Totnes,  has  been  restored.  Its  roof,  quite  new, 
is  of  the  local  wagon-shape,  and  of  pitch  pine. 
Its  timbers  are  richly  decorated  in  colour,  the 
ribs  and  purlins  painted,  and  the  carved  bosses 
at  the  intersections  gilded.  Over  the  chancel 
proper  the  panelled  boarding  is  varnished  only, 
but  within  the  sanctuary  the  ground  is  of  a 
beautiful  blue,  spangled  with  golden  stars.  The 
roof  springs  from  wall-plates,  in  which  are 
carved  patera,  and  at  the  western  end  springs 
from  corbels  of  stone,  upon  which  are  sculptured 
representations  of  angels  in  attitudes  of  adora- 
tion. The  floors  are  laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles ; and  by  four  steps  of  Robin  Hood  stone 
the  ascent  is  made  to  the  altar.  The  Btalls  are 
of  English  oak,  having  carved  poppy  - head 
terminations.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  are 
plastered  and  stuccoed  a quiet  colour.  The 
reredos  is  in  the  main  of  moulded  and  carved 
stone,  having  a central  compartment  of  wood 
highly  decorated.  The  stone  and  wood  carving 
and  sculpture  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter ; and  Mr.  Chudleigh,  of 
Newton  Abbot,  is  the  contractor  for  the  restora- 
tion generally. 

Manchester. — St.  John’s  Church,  Deansgate, 
Manchester,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restora- 
tion. It  is  ono  of  the  old  City  churches.  A 
clean  sweep  has  been  made  of  the  boxed-up 
pews,  three-decker  pulpit,  desks,  and  most  of 
the  old  fittings  on  the  ground  floor.  The  design 
included  a new  chancel,  keeping  the  present 
sanctuary  as  its  western  bay,  and  adding  to  other 
bays  to  the  east.  The  new  chancel,  carried  out 
eastwards,  is,  however,  not  yet  undertaken,  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  funds,  and  for  other 
reasons.  An  inner  chancel,  or  “ chorus  cantorum,” 
has,  however,  been  formed  within  the  existing 
walls.  From  the  floor  of  the  old  shallow  chancel, 
or  sanctuary,  a broad  platform  has  been  raised, 
towards  the  west,  about  15  in.  above  the  nave 
floor  level.  Surrounding  this  on  three  Bides 
(save  an  opening  on  the  west),  is  a screen  of 
oak  panelling  surmounted  by  a railing  of  light 
open  wrought-iron  work.  North  and  south  of 
the  chancel  are  ranged  carved  oak  stalls  and 
snbsellaa  with  two  detached  prayer-desks  of 
corresponding  design.  The  fronts  of  the  boys’ 
desks  and  the  prayer-desks,  and  some  of  the 
stall-ends,  are  enriched  with  elaborate  tracery. 
The  whole  of  the  choir  fittings  are  of  oak.  The 
four  principal  stall-ends  terminate  in  pedestals 
Qn  which  stand  carved  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  facing  west.  On  the  ends  of  the 
boys’  desks  are  figures  of  angels  kneeling,  each 
bearing  a scroll  with  words  indicative  of  the 
Evangelist  above.  The  Communion-table  (the 
gift  of  Mr.  Richard  Hanby)  is  of  oak,  open- 
framed. It  stands  upon  a double  foot-pace, 
which  has  curbs  of  fine-grained  stone,  and  is 
inlaid  at  the  top  with  encaustic  tiles.  Above 
the  oak  panelling  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are 
decorated  in  colour  and  gold,  with  a banded 
diaper  and  four  vesica  - shaped  panels,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  the  Creed.  The  plaster-groined 
ceiling  of  the  apse  is  also  decorated  in 
colour  and  gold,  and  is  powdered  with 
stars.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  body 
of  the  church  require,  and  are  to  have,  a corre- 
sponding, but  far  less  elaborate,  treatment  aB 
soon  as  the  funds  permit.  The  brass  lectern, 
which  stands  about  7 ft.  high,  and  is  approach  d 
by  a flight  of  three  steps,  will  be  temporarily 
used  as  the  pulpit.  This  lectern  was  specially 
designed  and  manufactured  for  St.  Johu’s 
Church  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry.  The 
font,  the  work  and  the  gift  in  1876  of  Mr. 
William  Goldstraw,  has  been  removed  from  its 
* position  in  the  central  aisle  to  a more  convenient 


site  near  the  north-west  door.  Low  open  bi 
have  been  provided  for  the  congregatic 
for  the  most  part  these  benches  have 
formed  out  of  the  old  oak  pews.  •*> 

Paddock. — All  Saints’  Church,  Paddoc 
been  reopened,  after  alterations  and  adc 
The  old  vestries  and  east  walls  have 
entirely  removed,  a new  chancel  and  v 
built,  and  the  south-west  porch  pulled 
and  enlarged.  These  additions  have 
designed  in  the  style  predominant  abo' 
reign  of  Edward  I.  (A.D.  1300),  and  ar 
turally  classfied  as  late  or  transition  11 
English.”  The  planning  of  the  addition 
follows  : — A large  chancel  arch  has  been  f 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  and  beyoi 
a new  chancel  and  vestry  built,  the  ii 
dimensions  of  the  chancel  being  30  ft.  1c 
22  ft.  wide,  and  on  the  precentor’s  sid 
vestries  are  placed,  one  for  the  clergy  a 
other  for  the  choir,  communicating  wil 
adjoining  each  other.  On  the  opposite  i 
the  chancel  is  the  organ-chamber  or  < 
Double  arches  in  pairs  are  formed  betwe 
chapels  and  the  chancel,  and  these  arch 
filled  in  with  pitch  pine  polished  screens 
8 ft.  high,  leaving  the  upper  portion  of  tl 
openings  entirely  open.  The  floor  of  the  c 
is  raised  two  steps  from  the  level  of  the 
floor,  and  here  are  placed  the  choir 
wrought  out  of  English  oak,  and  the  sta 
richly  carved,  the  precentor’s  desk  be 
open  tracery  carved  panel  work,  and  the 
of  the  desk  Bcreens  to  the  choir-stalls  o 
side  are  carved  and  pierced  to  match  ; tl 
boards  (or  manuals)  of  the  organ  are  pi 
the  north  chapel  screen,  so  that  the  orgai 
at  his  instrument  along  with  the  choir, 
the  altar-table  is  a stone  “ super-altar  ” ei 
in  face  with  seven  cross-croslets,  and  thi 
shelf  supports  the  reredos,  executed  in 
different  coloured  marbles.  The  exect 
this  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Brooke, 
mason.  The  east  window  is  filled  i 
painted  glass,  which  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Crosland,  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  B 
& Westlake.  The  whole  of  the  nave  hi 
reseated  with  pitch-pine  benches,  with  n 
panelled  stall  ends.  These  panels  of  st: 
have  drapery  carvings,  and  the  front  l 
have  pierced  panelling  to  correspond  w 
choir-stalls  and  precentor’s  desk.  Each 
fitted  up  with  umbrella-stands,  supp 
Messrs.  Heaps  & Co.  Fresh  air  is  supp 
means  of  “Tobin’s”  patent  tubes  let  i 
walls  ; these  were  supplied  and  fitted  by  < 
Harding,  of  Leeds.  The  warming,  lighti 
tiling  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  the  or,< 
moval  of  the  font,  reseating  the  gallery,  c 
and  hassocks,  have  been  subscribed  foif 
congregation  and  the  friends  of  the  chui 
cost  about  1,200£.  The  new  chancel,  v 
and  all  other  alterations  and  additio 
entirely  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Croslai! 
and  have  cost  about  3,500J.  The  wliolei 
works  have  been  designed  and  carried  or 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  John  i 
Sons,  architects,  Huddersfield  and  De 
by  the  following  contractors:  — Mee 
Graham  & Sons,  masons  ; Mr.  James  (• 
joiner;  Mr.  Geo.  Garton,  plumber;  Mr.l 
plasterer;  Messrs.  Goodwin,  slaters;  ;| 
Heaton,  painter;  and  the  heating  at > 
by  Messrs.  W.  & S.  Thornton,  all  of  B; 
field. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  j 

Pewsey.  — On  the  23rd  nit.  a newPr 
Methodist  chapel,  capable  of  seating  L 
sons,  was  opened  in  this  village.  The  t! 
has  been  erected  from  designs  prepared! 
W.  Baverstock,  architect,  Marlborough,  t 

Manningham. — The  foundation  stone  o3 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Heat  I 
Manningham,  has  been  laid  by  Mr. 
Holden,  mayor  of  Bradford.  The  edb 
be  erected  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lo.< 
style  of  architecture,  from  designs  il 
Thomas  Howdill,  of  Leeds,  and  the  es* 
cost  is  '4,000i.  When  completed,  the  j 
will  provide  accommodation  for  1,000 
pers. 

Edinburgh. — For  some  time  past  the  'll 
Free  Church  congregation  have  be 
shipping  in  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Cl* 
street,  in  consequence  of  their  own. 1 
being  badly  lighted  and  ventilated,  a, ' 
insufficient  for  their  wants.  They  ha'i 
ever,  secured  from  the  City  Impr* 
Trustees,  a piece  of  ground  lying  betw-i 1 
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Hand  Guthrie-streefc,  and  upon  this  ground 
iroh  is  to  be  extended,  and  offices  erected 
ijjg  to  the  plans  prepared  by  MessrB.  It. 
bn  Shiells  & Thomson,  architects.  These 
, iow  the  old  south  gable  to  be  removed, 
ij  church  extended  to  accommodate  130 
witters.  There  are  two  halls,  vestry, 
W room,  and  other  offices  included  in  the 
pments,  besides  improved  means  of  en- 
i ind  exit  to  the  church.  The  work  is  now 
.ling. 


VARIORUM. 

I ‘Practical  Cabinet-maker,  being  a Col- 
of  Working  Drawings,  with  Explanatory 
* by  a Working  Man”  (Wyman  & Sons), 
ll  found  very  ueeful  by  young  workmen, 
flfully  into  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
»)ly  written  and  illustrated,  and  even  in 
of  art  the  designs  are  very  much  better 
e title  gives  us  reason  to  expect.  There 
;ood  common  - sense  uprightness  and 
^forwardness  about  them  which  deserve 
iion.  The  furniture  made  well  after 

Patterns  would  last. “The  City  of 

Directory  for  1879  ” maintains  its  right 
food  opinion  we  have  always  expressed 
The  section  devoted  to  the  public  com- 
rof  which  particulars  of  every  company 
City  of  London  are  recorded ; and  the 
Companies’  Guide,  giving  the  officers  of 
7 Guilds,  with  the  history  of  their  halls, 
3,  arms,  charities,  and  schools,  are  espe- 
ateresting ; and  the  volume  includes  a 
5ured  map  on  a large  scale,  expressly 
d,  and  showing  clearly  every  street, 

, railway,  with  the  boundaries  of  each 
id  parish,  together  with  latest  street 

sments. As  preparing  for  publication, 

ol.  octavo,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
r of  “A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  de- 
» Promote  the  Knowledge  and  Appre- 
of  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Art,”  by 
Copland  Perry.  This  work  is  designed 
itate  the  Btudy  of  a very  important 
in  the  civilisation  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
ote  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
lains  of  ancient  art.  The  author  has 
ken  this  task  in  connexion  with  the 
i for  the  formation  of  a Museum  of  Casts 
la  Antique,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in 

I "use  of  Lords,  promised  to  take  into 
ble  consideration  during  the  last  recess. 

• Victoria  Magazine  is  brightened  up  by  a 
3ry  from  the  pen  of  Emilia  Aylmer  Blake, 
ily  Love.”  It  Bhows  much  knowledge  of 
(an  heart,  and  holds  closely  the  attention 

Jader. Another  Dictionary  ! We  are 

I that  Messrs.  Griffith  & Farran  will 
with  the  April  magazines,  Part  I.  of  “A 
al  Dictionary  for  Architects,  Civil  Engi- 
Surveyors,  Sculptors,  Archmologists, 
Clerks  of  Works,  and  Building  Artifi- 
Dntaining  a copious  vocabulary  and  prac- 
planation  of  the  usual  terms  current  in 
hitectural  profession  and  allied  trades, 
•servations  and  illustrations,  by  Wyvill 
risty. 


glisallanm 

taage  in  Dublin. — At  the  monthly 

(:  of  the  Dublin  Municipal  Council  on  the 
t.,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Local 
faent  Board  in  reference  to  the  request 
i Corporation  that  the  Board  should 
l|end  a loan  of  35,000J.  to  the  Corpora- 
11  the  purpose  of  completing  the  sewer 
jf  the  city.  Before  submitting  the  appli- 
Jo  the  Public  Works  Commissioners  they 
Isirous  to  be  enabled,  in  the  first  place, 
ify  the  Commissioners,  in  writing,  that 
'?3  falls  within  the  provisions  of  sub- 
1,  2,  and  3 of  the  238th  section  of  the 
Health  Act,  1878,  and  that  the  require- 
Nf  those  sectiens  had  been  observed.  In 
f!;Qal  Report  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
*or  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1878,  it 
: .ed  that  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
‘like  termed  “ Urgent,”  upon  which  ifc  was 
? to  expend  15, 443 Z.,  could  easily  be 
I'y  APr‘l  “ext,  and  an  examination  and 
iof  the  sewers  “ Not  urgent  ” could  be 
'iced  as  soon  as  the  others  were  com- 
4nd  would  be  completed  in  five  or  six 
The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Public 
Committee  to  draft  a suitable  reply. 


The  Royal  Albert  Hall. — Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  delivery  here  of  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Preeco  on  Electric  Lighting. 
Wednesday,  May  1,  will  be  the  date,  and  as  the 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  are  kindly  co- 
operating with  the  Council  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  exhibition  of  various  systems,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  a very  complete  expo- 
sition, and  a brilliant  evening  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Several  entertainments  have  been 
arranged  for.  On  the  13th,  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  Choral  Society  gave  a successful  concert  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s  wedding; 
on  (this)  Saturday,  15th,  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
Amateur  Orchestral  Society,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  will 
give  their  first  concert  for  the  season,  with 
good  assistants.  On  St.  Patrick’s  day,  the  17th, 
will  be  given  a grand  Irish  Festival,  with 
numerous  singers.  On  the  19th  there  will  be 
an  entertainment  and  speeches  in  aid  of  the 
Home  for  Little  Boys,  near  Farningham,  and 
on  the  19th,  in  the  afternoon,  an  Opera  Concert 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Carter. 

Worcester  Dwellings  Improvement  and 
Land  Company. — The  fourth  general  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.  The 
report  of  the  directors  stated  : — 

"The  dwellings  comprising  Sfc.  Albau’s-square,  and  for- 
merly known  as  the  Worcester  Model  Dwellings,  have 
been  uniformly  well  let  throughout  the  year,  aua  the  six 
freehold  dwelling-houses  situate  in  Lower-street-walk, 
Tallow-hill,  whieli  were  purchased  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  have  been  repaired,  and  much  improved,  and  are  now 
all  let  at  an  advance  of  rent.  Additional  laud  has  been 
sold  at  Upper  Mitton  and  former  purchases  completed. 
The  Firs  estate,  situate  close  to  the  town  of  Bromyard, 
and  containing  about  18  acres  of  land  eligible  for  building 
purposes,  has  been  purchased  during  the  year,  and  about 
one-half  of  it  has  been  laid  out  in  suitable  lots,  several  of 
which  have  been  sold,  but  as  possession  cannot  be  obtained 
until  March,  none  of  the  purchases  have  yet  been  com- 
pleted.” 

A dividend  at  the  rate  of  7£  per  cent,  per 
annum  was  declared. 

The  National  Gallery. — In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Ritchie  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  whether  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  blistering  of  several  of  the 
paintings  in  the  new  rooms  in  tho  National 
Gallery  ; and  whether  he  could  state  the  cause, 
and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent 
further  injury.  Mr.  Gerard  Noel  said  during 
the  severe  frost  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain 
an  even  temperature  in  the  large  room  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  it  was  due  to  tho  over- 
heating on  one  or  two  occasions  that  the  blister- 
ing took  place.  The  paintings  affected  had 
been  removed  to  another  room,  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  Mr.  Burton  had  informed  him  that 
no  irreparable  damage  had  been  done  to  tho 
pictures. 

Value  of  Property  in  the  City. — On  the 

28th  ult.  the  block  of  buildings  in  Fleet-street, 
near  Chancery-lane,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Dunn 
& Duncan,  stationers,  was  sold  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  by  Messrs.  Farebrother, 
Ellis,  Clarke,  & Co.,  under  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  property  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Fleet-street,  between  the  Law 
and  General  Insurance  Office  and  Dick’s  Tavern, 
and  occupies  aground  area  of  1,660  superficial 
feet,  the  buildings  themselves  being  old  and  in 
a rather  dilapidated  state.  The  property  is 
freehold.  The  biddings  for  the  property  were 
very  spirited,  commencing  at  7,000Z.  It  was 
eventually  sold  for  12,000Z.,  that  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  8Z.  per  foot. — Metropolitan. 

The  Bradford  Borough  Surveyorship, — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Street  and  Drainage  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bradford  Corporation,  a resolution 
was  passed  recommending  to  the  Town  Council 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox  as  borough 
surveyor.  There  were  eighty  applications  for 
the  vacancy,  which  wero  ultimately  reduced  to 
seven.  Mr.  Cox  at  present  holds  the  office  of 
deputy  surveyor  to  the  Bradford  Corporation. 
The  final  appointment  of  surveyor  will  probably 
not  take  place  until  April. 

Sir  J.  Whitworth  at  the  late  Paris 
Exhibition. — Three  Orands  Prix  and  a Gold 
Medal  were  awarded  to  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth. 
Two  of  the  former  were  for  Whitworth’s  lathes, 
machine  tools,  measuring  instruments,  and 
screwing  apparatus ; and  one  Grand  Prix  was 
for  fluid  pressed  steel,  the  principal  exhibits  of 
which  were  a cylinder  lining,  an  air-vessel  for 
torpedoes,  and  a hollow  screw-propeller  shaft. 

Royal  Society. — Tho  President’s  conversa- 
zione will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  April  30th. 
A reception  was  held  on  March  12th,  and  there 
will  be  another  on  April  2nd. 


Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  C.B.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  British  Royal  Commission  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  was  entertained  at  a dinner 
given  in  his  honour,  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 'on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  and,  in  recognition  of  his^ser- 
vices,  he  was  presented  with  a testimonial  con- 
sisting of  an  address  illuminated  and  engraved 
on  vellum  and  handsomely  bound,  a cheque  for 
3,500  guineas,  and  a diamond  Maltese  cross  for 
Lady  Cunliffe  Owen. 

Pictures  at  Manclieater.  — The  special 
feature  of  Messrs.  Agnew’s  tenth  annual  exhi- 
bition of  pictures,  just  opened  at  their  galleries) 
Exchange-street,  is  the  appropriation  of  one 
room  to  works  by  Early  English  masters.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney,  Opie,  George  Morland, 
Old  Crome,  Richard  Wilson,  and  Sir  A.  W. 
Calcott  are  among  the  masters  whose  works  are 
on  view. 

Tire  Free  Library,  Bradford,  and  also 

the  Liberal  Club,  have  been  fitted  with  Messre. 
Robert  Boyle  & Son’s  patent  self-acting  air- 
pump  ventilators,  and  we  understand  the  ven- 
tilation is  pronounced  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Female  School  of  Art.  — H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide  will  present  the  prizes, 
on  Tuesday,  March  18tb,  at  the  University  of 
London,  Burlington. gardens. 


TENDERS 

Revised  tenders  for  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  at 
Notting-hill,  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Maryleboue.  The 
whole  of  the  works  to  be  executed  in  two  years.  Messrs* 
II.  Saxon  Snell  k Son,  architects  : — 


Mowlem  & Co. 

Braid  k Co 

Lovatt 

l’erry  k Co 

Cowland,  Bros 

Crockett 

Shaw  

Wall  Bros,  (accepted) 
Chappell 


116,850  0 0 
115,760  0 0 

115.000  0 0 
113,915-  0 0 
113,794  0 0 
110,875  0 0 

109.000  0 0 
108,860  0 0 


For  puRing  down  four  cottages  io  Green-street,  Bethnal* 
green,  and  erecting  three  houses  and  shops  on  the  site,  (or 
Mr.  K.  Keymer.  Mr.  J.  Harris,  architect  : — 

Kidule  k Sons  £1,495  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 1,173  0 0 

Beal 1,451  0 0 

1,380 
1,325 


Walker  .. 

Judd 

Thorpe 

Barrow  .. 
Seymour .. 
Russell 


1,220 

1,139 

1,050 

1,019 


0 0 
0 0 


For  Benacre  Rectory,  SulTolk. 
Phipson,  architect 

Cornish  & Gaymer  

Dowuiug 

Morris 

Hawes 

' i (ac  sept  ed) 


For  South  Cove  Rectory,  SulTolk. 
Phipson,  architect 

Cornish  A Gaymer  

Downing 

Morris 

Hawes 

Grimwood  (accepted) 


Mr.  R.  Makilwaine 

...£2,087  0 0 
...  2,010  0 0 
...  1,9 V0  0 O 
...  1,820  0 0 
...  1,755  0 0 

Mr.  R.  Makilwaine 

.£1,370  0 0 
. 1,320  0 0 
. 1,180  0 0 
. 1,181  0 0 
. 1,152  0 0 


For  four  shops,  The  Grove,  Stratford,  E.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Soub 

llosking  Bros £3,527  0 0 

Perry  X Co 3,131  0 0 

North  Bros 3,401  0 0 

Norton 3,397  0 0 

Morter 3,321  0 0 

Marr  3,298  0 0 


For  drainago  works  for  fifteeu  houses,  Pen'cn-place^ 
Newington-butts,  for  the  Rent  Guarantee  Society  : — 

Ricketts £116  O 0 

Wilson  130  0 0 

Wookey 120  0 0 

Frost  & Co.  (accepted) 106  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  seven  houses,  at  Stoke  Newington*. 
Mr.  Robert  Blackmoro,  architect  : — 


utr 

N’iblett 

Parker  k Evans 

Lane 

Surridgo 


..£1,355  0 0 1 
863  0 0 
813  0 0 
793  0 0 
705  0 0 
655  0 0! 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a house  at  Kenley,  near 
Caterhain.  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bouner,  architect : - 

Burman  £950  0 0 

Kirk 835  0 0 

McCowan  830  0 0 

Higgs  797  0 0 


For  building  factory  and  stabling  at  Lady  well,  S.E. 

Mr,  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect  : — 

Somerville  k Hill £?87  0 O 

Hart 972  0 0 

Staines  & Sou  936  0 0 

Burman  910  0 0 

Kirk 675  0 0 

Smeaton 859  0 0 

Jerrard  817  0 0 


For  new  roads,  sewers,  &c.,  at  West  Hill,  Hastings,  for- 
Mr.  G.  Clement  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Sayer.  Messrs.  Cross  & 
Wells  and  A.  G.  Colpoys,  architects.  Quantities  by. 
Messrs.  Cross  & Wells  : — 

King £1,490  0 0 

Longhurst  1,312  0 0 
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For  additions  and  alterations  to  “ Hernelee,”  Lymo 
Regis.  Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley,  architects  : — 
Randall  & Son  (accepted)  £1,050  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Grafion  Arras,  21,  Grafton-street, 
Filzroy- square,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Butters.  Mr.  James 
Robert  Furnias,  architect : - 

Edgson  £410  0 0 

White 3%  0 0 

Anley  387  0 0 

Homan  3'4  0 0 

Bishop 327  0 0 

Edgley  (accepted)  307  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse,  5 and  6,  Paternoster- 
row,  for  Mr.  Walter  Smith.  Messrs.  Taylor  & Locke, 
Architects : — 

Braid  iG wynne  £l,9C0  0 0 

Howard  4,869  0 0 

Rider  & Son  4,638  0 0 

Brass  4,584  0 0 

Morter 4/83  0 0 

Heards 4,071  0 0 

Conder 4,061  0 0 


For  pneumatio  malting  and  stores,  for  Messrs.  Flower  & 
Sons,  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Mr.  Wm.  Hull,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 

Builder’s  Work.  Ironwork. 


Selby  £3,469  O 

Lascellcs  3,110  0 £1,600  0 

Goddard  & Massey  3,200  0 1,240  0 

Green  & Bon. 3,127  0 — 

Mills  3,014  0 1,363  0 

Bailev 2,985  0 — 


Kimberley 2,935  0 

o .it  a 


Aiugerieu  u — 

Dans,  J.&T 2,788  0 — 

King  2,733  0 1,358  0 

Bromage  2,030  0 

.Now  & Co — 1,286  0 

BretteU — 1,253  0 

Mobbs  — 1,242  0 

Rice  & Co — 1,223  0 

Lucy  & Co — 1,16)  0 

For  the  whole. 

Smallwood £4,141  0 0 

Hodson  & Facon  (accepted) 3,869  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Brunswick  Hotel, 
West  Worthing,  8ussex 

Patching  & Son £498  0 0 

8newin 47)  0 0 

Bennett  409  0 0 

Smith  400  0 0 


For  repairs  at  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  Old 
Kent-road.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect 

Pritchard  £367  10  0 

Wood 365  0 0 

Butler 323  0 0 

Hayworth  231  0 0 

Heraee  (accepted)  258  9 0 


For  the  erection  of  a caretaker's  residence  at  the 
Channelsea  Schools,  Stratford.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & 
Rons : — 

North,  Bros £413  0 0 

Hosking,  Bros 439  0 0 

Page  428  0 0 

Reed  392  10  0 

Gregor  (accepted)  359  0 0 

For  new  staircases  and  alterations,  at  3,  Castle-court, 
Birehin-lane,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Prior.  Mr.  Geo.  Jeffery, 
Architect : — 

Frost  & Co.  (accepted)  £132  12  0 

Heeps 60  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘ B.  M— E.  M.— R.  B.  A.  W.  -G.  H.  S —Dr.  P.-H.  H.-R.  M.  P.— 
iH.  E.  F.-S.  T.— L.  K.  * Co  — J.  J.-C.  A Wr.-F.  E.  T.-A  Constant 
Beider.— 3.  H.  C.— W.  L.  8.— F.  W.  II. —Mr.  P.-W.  P.— E.  S.— 
Dr.  B.— J.  P.  W.  (we  are  always  glad  to  receive  information).— 
W.  C.  (tl  stands  by  force  of  gravity,  and  is,  there  is  no  doubt,  per. 
«ctly  safe)  — Dr.  C.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
publication. 

Wo  aro  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  Gd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8pecial  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract",  Sales  by  Auction, 
«kc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 


8ITUATION8  WANTED. 

FOUR  Linen  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 5s.  Gd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  Gd. 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  ail  cases  be  culled  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOE  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 


For  ••  Situations  Wasted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

8tampe  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  oy  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payablf 
at  the  Poet-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
COPIES  ONLY* should  be  sent.  ’ * recoimnen 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER”  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  It 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  13s.  per  annum 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarryruen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 

SIMPLICITY  IN  SANITATION 
OEWAGE  POISONING:  How  to  A 

in  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Way. 

By  EDWARD  T.  BLAKE,  M.D.  M.R.C.8.  F.B.H 
Freely  Illustrated  by  Woodcuts.  Price  Oue  Shi 

HARDWICKS  A BOGUE,  192.  Piccadilly.  W. 

VIJE ALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SER 

V V NEW  VOLUMES  and  NEW  EDITIONS. 

BUILDERS'  and  CONTRACTORS'  PRICE  BuOKforl 
CLARK  A LAW  S CONSTRUCTION  of  ROAD3  A STUBS 
DAVIDSON'S  HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  Ac.  ... 

BUCHANS  PLUMBING 

MaX  TON'S  ENGINEERING  DRAWING  

field's  grammar  of  culouring  

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  ("ORDERS,”  “STYLES, "a 

"DESIGN")  5 

ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  (VII RUVIUS,  G WILT, 

ABERDEEN) 

ANCIENTaud  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  (1  vol ) ... 

ALLEN'S  COTTAGE  BUILDING  

WIGHT  WICK’S  BINTS  to  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS 

HAMMONDS  PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYING 

TREDGOLD  A TARN’S  CARPENTRY  and  JOINERY 

DESCRIPTIVE  PLATES  to  the  above.  4L»  

BEATON'S  QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS  ..... 

DOBSON'S  ART  OF  BUILDING 

DOBSON  S MANUFACTURE  of  BRICKS  aud  TILES 

BUOOKS'S  ERECTION  of  DWELLING-HOUSES 

*.»  Complete  Lists  of  WEALE'S  SERIES,  now  comp 
WORKS  in  SCIENCE  and  EDUCATION,  post-free  on  aprf 
CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  SUtiouers'  Hall- court 

Boulting1  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
ihe  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
[lminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 

Aspfialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Latest  Edition  (1876)  8?o.  pp.  L400,  price  52*.  fid. 

ri  WILT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  A 

VjT  TECTURE.  Historical, Theoretical,  and  Practical  fi 
with  more  than  1,100  Engraving!  on  Wood  by  R.  Bran 
Drawings  by  J.  S.  Gwilt,  Revised,  with  Alterations  and  co. 
Additions,  by  WYATT  PAPWORTH,  Fellow  of  the  Roya 
of  British  Architects  : additionally  Illustrated  with  nearly 
Engravings  by  O.  JKWITT,  and  nearly  200  other  WoodouU 
London:  LONGMANS  A CO. 

Asphalte. — The  SeyBsel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oonrees,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  Btables,  oow- sheds  and  milk- rooms, 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SE 
This  day,  I2uio.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  limp  cloth 
cloth  boards.  5s,  (postage  4d.) 

Tj^UEL : its  Combustion  and  Ec 

1 ' Consisting  of  Abridgments  of  Treatises  by  C.  W 

LIAMS  and  T.  8YMES  PR1DEAUX.  With  extensive  Ad 
Rec«ut  Practice  in  the  Combustion  and  Economy  of  Fus 
CLARK.  C.E.  M Inst.C.E. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-con* 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stook  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car. 
marthenshire.  [ Advt.] 

Becond  Edition,  Cloth  8ro.  price  3s.  post-free.  BEV 

TMPKOYED  System  of  BOOK-KEE 

1 Specially  adapted  for  Builders  and  Contractors.  By 
of  the  Birkbeck  Prize.  “Has  been  adopted  by  some  Bui 
excellent  results.''— Builder,  11th  January,  1879. 

" A concise,  accurate,  aud  complete  guide." — Building  A 
BEVI3  A CO.  8.  St.  Martiu’a-place,  Charlng-ciois,  Lo 

TMPOBTANT  to  ARCHITECT 

JL  8TUDKNT8. 

ALFRED  TARRANT,  SO,  BEDFORD-STRBET,  Cor 
haring  purchaaod  the  entire  remainders  of  the  two  to 
portaut  WORKS,  recently  published  by  the  late  Firm  ol 
(Limited),  is  enabled  to  offer  them  at  the  following  lo 

Published  at  41.  4s.  offered  at  18s. 

ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCHES  fr 

CONTI  N ENT.  Views  and  Details  from  France.  Italy,  an 
By  WILLIAM  NORMAN  SHAW.  100  plates  foUo,  half 

edges. 

Published  at  31. 13«.  Gd.  offered  at  I He. 

SPECIMENS  of  MEDIAEVAL 

TECTURE,  chiefly  selected  from  examples  of  the  twelf 
treath  centuries  in  France  and  Italy.  By  W.  EDEN  J 

1 00  plate* folio,  half  bound,  cut  edges. 

London  : ALFRED  TARRANT,  50,  Bsdford-street,  Corf 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

Roofing  Slates.— REDUCTION  in  PRICES. 
Builders,  before  ordering  elsewhere,  would  do 
well  to  write  for  prices  to  T.  R.  ROBERTS, 
SLATE,  BRICK,  and  TILE  MERCHANT, 
CONWAY.  Quality  cannot  be  excelled.  All 
kinds  and  sizes.  Also,  SLATE  SLABS,  SILLS, 
CISTERNS,  HEARTHSTONES,  &c.,  very 
cheap. — [Advt.] 

0 1 A will  be  given  by  Advertise 

7^/  1 V/  complete  copy  of  R.  and  J Adam's  " Works 
lure,"  published  about  1790.  — ARCHITECT,  51,  I 
London,  W.C. 

To  Sewer  Contractors.  — POLING 
BOARDS  FOR  SALE,  22  ft.  poles,  short  deal- 
ends,  lathwood,  and  fire-wood.  Lowest  possible 
prices,  including  cartage  to  works,  or  all  metro- 
politan goods  stations. — GEORGE  JEWETT, 
Plough  Bridge,  Commercial  Docks,  S.E. — [Advt.] 

Waterlow  Bros.  & La 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

LAW,  GENERAL,  & MAMEAC1 
STATIONERS, 

23,  24,  & 25,  BIRCH1N  LANE 
28,  29,  & 30,  LIME  STREET,  E.O. 
Factory:  65,  WILSON  8T.,  FINSBURY,  1, 

LITHO  G RAPIIY. 

Builders’  Quantities,  Specifications,  Estimates,  i 
and  Reports,  Lithographed  in  the  best  S' 
on  the  most  favourable  terms.  r 
When  required,  a set  of  Quantities,  Tenders,  f 
Lithographed  in  a few  hours. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  GIVEN  FOR  LONG 
Plans  of  Estates  for  Sale  by  Auction  exec 
despatch. 

Plans  for  Railway  and  Public  Companies. 
Plans  and  Sections  for  Deposit  Lithographed  t 

LAW  LITHOGRAPHI 

Briefs,  Abstracts,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Repo 
Precedents,  See.  Law  Writing  and  Engrossing.! 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Prices  on  appli; 

Helliwell’s  Patent  New  System  of  Im- 
perishable Glazing  without  Putty,  suitable 
for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  kinds  of 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  All  wood- 
work is  covered,  and  no  outside  painting  is 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimonial  to 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  better  Tes- 
timonial you  can  require  from  me  than  the  fact  that 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed  other 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is  nothing 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,  Harrold 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Erighouse,  York- 
shire, and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  [Advt. 

M1CHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 

* Q CHARLES  0 COLLINCE'S  0 PATENV'fl 

^ pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
‘%sfc!  ^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

« /I  Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 

j and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

USl  36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

n.STS’SX  LONDON,  S.E. 
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MR.  BANISTER  FLETCHER'S  NEW  TEXT  BOOK, 

T IGHT  and  AIR, 

1 1 IN  TABULATED  FORM. 

London:  B.  T.  BATSFuRD.  52.  High  Holbom. 

8vo.  Sewed.  Price  Is. 

OOURNEMOUTH  DRAINAGE  : Yindi 

I ' cation  of  the  Rock  Concrete  Tubes,  by  the  Manufacturers 

HENRY  SHARP,  JONES,  & CO.  Bourne  Valley  Pottery,  Poole 
Dorset. 

London : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  46.  Charing-croM. 

r AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE-BOOL 

-1  J for  1679.  Price  4s. 

London  : KELLY  k CO.  51,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-lnn 
fields,  W.C.  ; SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  St  CO.:  and  all  Eook 
■oilers. 
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HT  no  period  during  the  last 
half- century  has  the  con 
dition  of  the  productive 
industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom  afforded  occa- 
sion for  graver  considera- 
tion than  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  possible 
to  go  further.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  circum- 
Is  affecting  this  part  of  our  national  life 
jiver  been  so  full  of  menace.  It  is  not  of 
•jis  and  positive  suffering  that  we  speak- 

I it  there  has  been,  on  former  occasions, 
ally  within  certain  localities,  or  among 

Irsons  employed  in  certain  industries,  more 
at  present  exists.  Again,  on  former 
1 ions,  as  about  forty-two  years  ago,  as  well 
arlier  periods  of  our  history,  the  tone  of 
ty  between  different  classes,  or  supposed 
|mt  interests,  has  been  more  loud  and 
i]  than  is  now  generally  the  case.  Of 
!e  and  open  mischief  (although  both 
f.in  and  Liverpool  are  beginning  to  contri- 
jitheir  quota  to  the  criminal  section  of 
If),  there  has  as  yet  been  but  little.  Why 
ijifc  may  bo  asked,  do  we  regal’d  the  present 
'int  as  one  of  evil  augury  and  persistent 
he  ? 

i answer,  unfortunately,  is  not  far  to  seek- 
[|  single  morning  newspaper  is  now  published 
ut  containing  some  contribution  to  that 
I Wo  see,  in  every  part  of  England,  and  in 
i department  of  industry,  discontent,  diffi- 
i and  all  those  evils  which  characterise  a 
!j'  market,  or  a decline  in  the  demand  for  com- 
|ies.  That,  no  doubt,  ugly  phenomenon  as 
ias  been  seen  before,  if  not  to  so  wide  an 
ir  But  the  part  of  the  case  which  to  us 
l mo9fc  alarming  is  tho  total  and  resolute 
;ess  with  which  those  who  are,  in  the  first 
■i  tho  most  interested,  turn  their  backs  on 
: fcual  fact. 

ire  is  one  point  on  which,  and  that  not 
1 r twice  alone,  we  have  expressed  opinions 
1 very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  mass 
je  working  classes.  We  refer  to  the 
Jce  on  human  life  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
‘ political  economists.  Questions  which  we 
-often  aud  often  raised  are  now  brought 
cuously  to  the  fore.  The  most  philo°so- 
* writers  of  tho  day  are  putting  the  ques- 


tion in  plain  words.  Is  political  economy  a 
science  at  all  ? Does  it  discover  truths,  or 
only  drivel  out  truisms  or  platitudes  ? And  the 
reply  which  is  forming  in  tho  alembic  of  public 
opinion  is  to  tho  effect  that,  while  the  original 
investigation,  by  Adam  Smith,  of  the  elements 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  is  a work  of  high  philo- 
sophical value,  the  more  pedantic  successors  of 
that  great  man,  in  their  efforts  to  give  to  his 
views  an  extension  which  is  foreign  to  their 
uature,  have  only  elaborated  a psendo-science> 
which  breaks  down  whenever  it  is  expected  to 
operate.  Thus,  persons  speak  of  “ the  great 
law  of  supply  and  demand”  with  the  same  sort 
of  reverence  with  which  they  speak  of  some 
great  moral  or  religious  tenet.  We  have  not 
been  alone  in  showing  that,  while  there  is  a 
relation  between  the  two  which  is  like  the  rela. 
tion  between  convex  and  concave  (reference  to 
which  comes  under  the  head  of  truism  or  of 
platitude),  no  effort  has  ever  been  intelligently 
made  to  show  how,  when,  or  where,  either  one 
of  these  conditions  produces  or  affects  the  other 
in  any  manner  that  can  be  predicted  or  anti- 
cipated. 

What  we  have  ourselves  arrived  at  as  matter 
of  pure,  though  very  simple,  logic,  the  great 
mass  of  tho  industrial  classes  of  this  country 
have  arrived  at  by  the  short,  straight  cut  of 
practical  experience.  They  have  seen  that,  in 
certain  journals  there  was  advocated  a sort  of 
worship  of  capital.  They  have  seen  that  this 
worship  required  victims,  and  that  those  victims 
were  usually  to  be  furnished  from  their  own 
ranks.  They  have  seen  that  when  any  question 
arose  involving  a large  and  generous  policy, 
the  journals  and  writers  in  question  instantly 
denounced  this  as  fatal  to  the  cult.  Offer  a man 
a helping  hand,  and  you  are  denounced  as 
“ pauperising  ” him.  Whatever  was  most  harsh, 
most  narrow,  most  mechanical,  whatever  most 
fully  ignored  all  the  motives  of  human  action, 
except  a base  and  sordid  passion  for  gain,  has 
been  held  np  as  the  inflexible  law  of  nature. 
Against  this  we  have  argued,  as  publicists  ; and 
against  this  the  great  mass  of  the  industrial 
classes  have  revolted,  simply  in  their  capacity 
of  human  beings. 

Now  the  point  which  at  the  present  moment 
appears  to  us  so  extremely  full  of  menace  is, 
that  the  working  classes  appear  to  be  resolved 
to  show  that  the  political  economists  are,  after 
all,  in  the  right.  They  are  about  to  allow  those 
rules  and  laws,  which  we  have  always  admitted 
to  be  operative,  unless  they  were  checked  by 
other  influence,  to  have  their  full  swing.  We 
fear  that  the  result  will  he  to  establish  a very 
frightful  corollary  to  the  main  propositions  of 
the  author  of  the  “ Wealth  of  Nations.” 

What  do  we  see  everywhere  P There  is  no 
need  to  pick  and  choose.  The  extraordinary 
cheapness  of  wheat  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  time  which  is  almost  without  precedent. 
According  to  the  Gazette,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  throughout  England  and  Wales  last  week  , 
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' was  no  more  than  38s.  Id., — a price  rarely,  if 
■ ever,  witnessed  by  the  present  generation.  It 
is  true  that  thie  cheapness  renders  lower  wa^es 
adequate  to  the  support  of  a family, — but  what 
state  of  business  in  general  is  indicated  by  such 
a price  for  wheat  ? This  is  only  one  point, — 
rather  a bye-signal,  it  may  be  said,  than  a main 
feature  in  the  case, — but  let  it  not  for  a moment 
be  forgotten. 

Let  us  take  another  extract  from  the  same 
journal,  which  comments  on  the  price  of 
wheat: — “The  strikes  which  disgraced  Liver* 
pool  on  the  8fch  of  February,  and  the  military 
precautions  there  rendered  necessary  by  tho 
attitude  of  the  men  on  strike,  show  how  little 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  masses  of  the 
population  in  the  past  quarter  of  a century  of 
extraordinary  prosperity.  These  Liverpool  riots, 
following  close  upon  the  outrages  committed  at 
Blackburn  last  summer,  afford  evidence,  we 
fear,  that  the  morale  of  the  working-classes  is 
unchanged.”  These  are  not  our  words.  They 
are  not  pleasant  words.  But  the  question  is. 
are  they  true  ? We  can  only  say  that  we  shall 
be  too  delighted  if  we  are  enabled  truthfully  to 
contradict  them. 

London  keeps  pace,  to  some  extent,  with 
Liverpool.  It  is  computed,  says  the  journa' 
from  which  we  before  quoted,  that  about  2,003 
of  the  men  employed  in  the  London  engineering 
trades  have  already  gone  out  on  strike.  And 
already  have  the  police-courts  disclosed  the 
violence  with  which  those  who  wish  to  work  in 
peaco  have  been  treated.  The  contention  of 
the  London  engineers  is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
one  of  extreme  menace  to  tho  future  welfare  of 
British  industry.  While  the  skill  required  in 
the  working  engineer  is  high,  there  is  hardly 
any  department  of  human  production  in  which 
steam  does  so  much,  and  man  so  little,  com- 
paratively speaking,  towards  the  output  of  a 
factory.  All  that  can,  by  the  most  zealous 
friend  of  the  English  workman,  be  claimed  iQ 
his  behalf,  as  his  peculiar  advantage  in  the  exe. 
cution  of  work  of  this  nature,  is  superior 
finish.  Of  that, — not  only  in  small  and  delicate 
work,  but  in  machines,  and  in  fittings  of  a 
certain  magnitude, — the  English  workman  has 
somewhat  of  a monopoly;  and  purchasers  are 
usually  ready,  and  rightly  so,  to  pay  something 
j more  for  finish.  Bub  there  is  a limit  to  this  dis- 
position, and  unfortunately  it  is  a receding 
limit.  The  man  who  bought  a Belgian  machine 
because  it  was  considerably  cheaper,  when 
delivered  in  London,  than  an  English  machine 
would  have  been,  did  it  at  first  reluctantly.  He 
missed  the  exactitude  of  proportion,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  extra  metal,  the  perfect  smooth- 
ness of  external  angles  aud  faces,  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  pride  himself.  “I  would 
cheerfully  have  paid  something  more,”  he  will 
say,  “ for  an  English  engine;  but  I had  no  certi- 
tude; and  the  difference  asked  was  too  much.’ 
Yes;  but  the  next  machine  that  he  requires  ho 
will  take  more  readily  from  the  foreigner.  And 
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if  he  wants  more,  and  more,  he  will  cease  to  ask 
for  an  English  price  at  all,  or  to  trouble  himself 
about  an  English  finish.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  who  requires  the  best  work,  the 
purchaser  has  become  demoralised.  And  that 
demoralisation  is  proceeding,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  at  a frightful  rate. 

Again,  there  is  the  peculiarly  unhappy 
feature  in  the  London  strike,  that  it  has  been 
originated,  we  will  not  say  at  all  in  bad  faith, 
but  still  in  a manner  of  which  the  public  have 
some  cause  to  complain.  “ All  over  the  country,” 
is  the  report,  “ wages  are  being  cut  down,  and 
workpeople  discharged.  There  is  a superabun- 
dance of  people  seeking  employment.”  It  was 
in  anticipation  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
that,  some  months  ago,  the  London  engineering 
firms  attempted  to  avoid  reducing  the  wages  < f 
their  hands.  They  proposed  that  the  men 
should  return  to  the  old  hours  of  labour.  The 
proposition  was  met  by  the  most  instant  and 
determined  opposition.  Wages,  it  was  admitted, 
must  rise  and  fall ; but  short  time,  once  gained, 
was  not  to  be  impaired.  It  was  owing  to  this 
very  determined  opposition  that  the  employers, 
after  some  little  delay,  came  to  the  alternative 
reduction ; one  that  would  be,  at  the  same  time, 
less  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  more  prejudi- 
cial to  the  working  man.  On  that  point  they 
are  met, — not  indeed  professedly  as  a matter  of 
principle,  but  on  the  ground  of  expediency  and 
of  want  of  necessity  for  change, — with  an 
equally  unflinching  denial.  And  her^,  we  fear,  the 
dispute  is  about  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
that  very  tribunal  of  which  we  have  been  contest- 
ing the  jurisdiction,— to  the  hard,  inflexible,  in- 
human action  of  the  laws  of  economic  balance. 

But  the  main  point  which  causes  us  alarm  is 
one  as  to  which  it  is  inexplicable  to  find  how 
little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  working 
men.  It  is  the  universality  of  dispute.  There 
may  be  cases  where  masters  are  grasping, 
where  reductions  are  uncalled  for,  where  a 
little  firmness  will  have  a good  result,  and  so 
on.  But  no  one  who  walks  on  two  legs  can,  one 
would  think,  be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that 
employers  throughout  the  country  have  engaged 
in  a general  and  iniquitous  league  unnecessarily 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  workpeople.  Yet 
of  two  things  one  must  be  true.  Either  the 
employers  of  England, — colliers,  ship-owners, 
ship-builders,  engineers,  cotton-spinners,— and 
other  capitalists,  have  entered  into  a conspiracy 
which  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked,  and  which  is 
as  certain  to  be  exposed  to  public  detestation  as 
it  is  ridiculously  contrary  to  fact ; either  this, 
or  there  must  be  some  great,  pressing,  general 
cause  which  has  produced  an  unconcerted  but 
inevitable  community  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  great  body  of  what  are  called  the  employers 
of  labour,  but  who,  as  far  as  the  public  are 
and  concerned,  are  only  themselves  the  master 
and  foremen  labourers. 

From  50,000  to  00,000  men  were  reported  to 
be  on  strike  at  Liverpool.  Not  only  engineers, 
boiler-makers,  and  firemen,  but  coal-heavers, 
labourers,  and  sailors  have  joined  in  the  mad- 
ness. Carters  stand  idly  by  their  teams.  Troops 
are  called  out  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
industrious  workmen.  “ Never,”  said  Mr.  David 
Maclver,  M.P.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  “ was  thero  a 
more  hopeless  struggle  than  that  in  which  the 
men  are  now  engaged.  If  the  ironworkers  were 
to  succeed,  it  would  drive  the  iron  trade  from 
Liverpool,  a3  it  had  already  been  driven  from 
the  Thames.”  Mr.  Mac  Iver  might  have  added 
that  unless  some  new  complication  of  the 
political  face  of  Europe  should  drive  the  country 
into  yet  more  active  preparations,  the  impending 
discharge  of  a very  large  body  of  workpeople 
from  our  dockyards  and  arsenals  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed.  The  London  engineers  will  feel 
the°  effect  of  this,  even  sooner  than  those  of 
Liverpool.  But  it  is  not  shipbuilding  alone  that 
will  suffer.  If  riot  and  mutiny  are  to  fix  the 
rate  of  wages  in  her  dockyards,  farewell  to  the 
commerce  of  Liverpool.  At  Blackburn,  the 
workers  of  three  mills  resolved  to  come  out  on 
strike  on  the  13th  current.  At  Baugor  the  men 
employed  in  the  buildiug  trade  struck  against  a 
proposal  to  extend  the  hours  of  labour.  At 
Dundee  the  striko  of  the  mill-workers  has  only 
been  closed  by  the  resumption  of  work  at 
reduced  prices.  Wo  might  extend  the  list  ad 
infinitum.  Week  after  week  our  own  columns 
echo  the  like  statements  frem  every  part  of  the 
kino-dom.  What  blindness  can  have  stricken  the 
working  people  of  England  that  they  should 
thus  in  every  corner  of  the  country  quarrel 
with  their  bread  and  butter  ? 


Political  economy,  if  rightly  followed  out  as  a | 
system  of  inductive  inquiry,  would  render  such 
a state  of  things  as  this  impossible.  If  those 
statistics  which  we  are  now  commencing  to 
collect  were  exhanstivelygathered  aud  published, 
month  by  month,  in  a well-digested  form,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  predict  the  effect,  six 
or  twelve  months  hence,  of  the  advance  or  the 
decline  of  productive  price,  in  any  industry, 
within  say  five  per  cent.  It  is  within  the  capacity 
of  the  human  intelligence  to  do  this.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  Government  would  be  only 
discharging  its  duty  to  the  country  if  it  gave  a 
much  greater  activity  to  its  statistical  action. 
But  who  would  be  the  better  ? Who  would 
study  the  returns  ? Who  would  read  the  fiery 
signs,  full  of  menace  as  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  of  the  Babylonian  king,  if  they  did  not  like 
the  meaning  ? When  wTe  see  that  the  very 
extension  of  the  line  along  which  the  fight  is 
now  waging  has  not  been  comprehended  by  one 
of  the  combatant  parties,  or,  that  if  it  has  been 
observed,  its  import  has  been  wholly  misunder- 
stood, we  very  much  fear  that  no  effort  of  the 
true  political  economist  will  have  any  avail  in 
preventing  the  hardest  of  lessons. 

And  if  so, — what  will  bo  the  result?  The 
hard,  inflexible  tribunal  of  abstract  balance  of 
prico  will  come  into  function.  All  that  the  most 
mechanically-minded  writers  have  foreboded 
will  have  full  swing.  The  exceptions  which  we, 
and  those  who  think  with  us,  have  made  as  to 
the  unchecked  operation  of  the  simple  question 
of  price,  will  be  swept  away.  Aud  why  ?— Be- 
cause we  have  always  urged  that  other  motives 
besides  the  base  desire  to  gain  as.  much  money 
to-day  as  possible  actuated  mankind.  Because 
wo  have  credited  our  fellow-creatures  -with  a 
little  more  sagacity  and  a little  more  fore- 
thought than  they  seem  now  to  possess.  Because 
we  did  not  think  that  one  of  the  most  famous 
fables  of  antiquity  would  have  to  be  re-written 
in  England  iu  1879.  The  man  who  killed  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs  did,  indeed, 
realise  the  egg  that  the  bird  was  about  to  lay. 
A universal  strike, — and  that  is  not  far  from 
the  actual  state  of  the  country, — resembles  the 
chasing  of  the  precious  goose  into  the  yard  of 
a greedy  neighbour. 

If  the  sharp  bitter  issue  could  be  tried  by  one 
trade  or  industry  alone,  if  any  hope  could  be 
entertained  that  the  result,  whatever  it  was, 
would  be  accepted  as  settling  the  main  question 
in  dispute,  for  ten,  for  five,  or  even  for  a Bingle 
year,  we  might  look  on  with  less  concern.  It  is 
true  that  loss  would  be  great,  and  suffering 
more.  But  something  would  be  gained  at  the 


But  when  a general  phenomenon  of  so  black 
and  menacing  a nature  as  a general  fall  in  the 
demand  for  produce,  and  a general  attempt  to 
reduce  productive  cost  by  reducing  wages  all 
over  the  country,  has  no  apparent  effect  on  any 
body  of  working  people, — when  the  result  of 
struggles  with  which  wo  openly  sympathised 
has  been  identical  with  that  of  struggles  which 
we  openly  condemned,  what  hope  is  left  ? What 
but  the  sharp  teaching  of  hunger  will  induce 
men  to  try  any  and  ascertain  the  ruling  facts  ? 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  verdict  of 
the  cmrt  which  is  now  invoked  is  as  irreversible 
as  it  is  pitiless.  A trade  that  is  chased  from  a 
country  to-day  cannot  be  coaxed  back  to-morrow. 
We  cannot  but  say,  in  the  plainest  a3  well  as  in 
the  most  sorrowful  language,  that  the  perma- 
ment  welfare  of  England  is  at  this  moment  in 
greater  jeopardy  from  the  intestine  struggle  of 
labour  with  itself  than  it  ever  was  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Roses. 

We  are  not  now  attempting  to  decide  the 
merits  of  any  particular  case.  We  have  not 
before  us  either  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the 
Liverpool  docks,  compared  with  the  number  of 
able-bodied  men  employed  and  out  of  employ 
in  Lancashire ; or  the  average  earnings  of  the 
London  engineers,  coupled  with  the  state  of  the 
payments  at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  other 
places  where  great  works  are  about  to  be  discon- 
tinued. What  we  look  at  is  the  universal  aspect 
of  wage  warfare,  showing  the  certitude  of  the 
action  of  some  common  and  mighty  cause,  that 
drives  the  producers  of  England,  as  a rule,  to 
try  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  ; and  the 
utter  failure  on  the  part  of  a portion  of  these 
producers  to  see,  mark,  or  understand  the  cause 
of  that  general  movement. 

“ Mind  your  own  business,”  we  almost  fancy 
we  hear  the  working  man  reply.  “Is  it  not 
likely  that  we  know  best  what  we  are  about? 
You,  Mr.  Builder,  may  represent  the  opinion  of 
a dozen  men,  or,  may  be,  a hundred,  or  a few 


hundreds.  We  are  five  millions.  We  are 
people.  We  know  what  we  want,  and  we  m 
to  have  it.”  Alas ! if  such  be  the  replj 
friendly  counsel ! We  have  shown,  in  a mar 
that  is  impossible  of  contradiction  by  any 
acquainted  with  the  simple  rules  of  arithmc 
in  recent  numbers,  how  the  history  of 
steam-engine  has  been  the  history  of  the  con 
of  the  workman  against  his  best  friend 
most  valuable  slave.  To  this  moment  that 
is  disregarded.  But  the  contest  is  now  t 
gether  changing  ground.  The  rivalry  that  ( 
existed  between  the  British  and  the  for 
workmen  is  being  displaced  by  the  rivalry 
exists  between  the  British  and  the  for 
factory.  Questions  of  wages  are  epherm 
Day  by  day  they  do,  and  must,  settle  tl 
selves.  They  settle  themselves  at  a ten 
cost,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  not  very  long  a' 
it.  A few  weeks  usually  terminates  a st 
one  way  or  another.  Three  quarters  of  a ye: 
a period  of  exceptional  duration  for  such  a 
test.  But  meantime  the  deeper,  graver,  i 
vital  question  is  also,  silently  bub  certa 
advancing  towards  its  solution.  Every  mon 
publication  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shows 
progress  of  that  question,  and  for  the  last 
years  it  has  been  unquestionably  a dow 
progress,  as  far  as  England  is  concei 
The  working  men  are  correct  in  their 
that  the  question  of  the  hours  of  labor 
one  of  far  more  importance  to  their  class 
that  of  the  rate  of  wages.  It  is  also  ! 
important  to  the  country.  And  it  is  as  ce: 
as  any  deduction  from  ascertained  fact  ca 
that  as  freedom  of  intercourse  more  aud  : 
breaks  down  the  barrier  of  distance, 
equalises  the  burdens  and  the  advantagi 
European  peoples,  the  command  of  the  ma 
of  the  world  will  fall  to  the  people  who  dis 
most  individual  industry,  and  to  the  much: 
that  is  kept  in  motion  for  the  greatest  nu: 
of  hours  in  the  year. 

Great  as  is  the  evil  of  the  contest  as  tow 
cruel  a 3 will  be  the  suffering  involved 
allowing  it,  on  the  hardest  lines  of  the  pol 
economists,  to  settle  itself,  instead  of  settli 
by  a little  practical  sagacity,  the  evil  i; 
small  compared  to  that  wider  source  of  co 
to  which  we  now  hear  little,  but  the  resul 
which  become  every  year  more  disastrously : 
rent.  Wo  mean  the  evil  of  keeping  our  enor 
steam  power  idle  for  so  many  hours  in  the  t 

A kindly  correspondent  from  the  wo1 
classes,  and  an  able  one,  too,  reproachit 
gently  for  some  previous  obrervations,  w 
like  tendency  to  these,  says, — Surely  the  Bu' 
of  all  journals,  after  what  it  has  said  and: 
for  the  struggling  thousands,  cannot  clesi: 
lessen  the  wages  of  the  hand-workers,.  \ 
lengthen  their  hours  of  labour  ? Desiri 
Certainly  not.  But  what  does  our  desr 
such  a case  avail  ? We  may  wish,  we  da 
heartily  and  earnestly,— that  every  man  js. 
have  time  to  develop  and  enjoy  himself  as  a 
that  he  should  have  a good  piece  of  beef  it 
fire,  and  a nest-egg  in  the  Savings  Bank 
will  all  the  wishing  in  the  world  bring 
about?  Sentiment  and  good-will  are  u 
here.  Facts  must  be  looked  in  the  face:: 
civilised  Europe  is  playing  against  us,  at, 
less  we  are  as  alert,  instructed,  and  baton 
ing  as  our  opponents,  we  must  lose  the  gari 


Traction  Engines  on  Highways. 

Oswestry,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  ft 
quarry  proprietor,  was  summoned  befor'j 
county  magistrates  by  the  District  Higi 
Board,  under  the  23rd  section  of  the  Higl 
and  Locomotives  Act,  1878,  for  the  recovt: 
500 1.  damages  done  to  a certain  highway 
district  of  the  Board  between  Porthywae 
Penybont,  a distance  of  four  miles,  by  use; 
traction-engines.  The  defendant’s  solicitoi 
tended  that  defendant’s  use  of  the  roac 
legitimised  by  the  Act  of  1861.  He  a 
that  the  Act  of  1878  was  never  intend 
override  that  of  1861,  and  that  the  res 
bility  should  fall  upon  the  locality  in  whii 
engines  were  used,  and  which  benefited  by 
use.  Another  point  was  that  the  road  had:- 
been  properly  constructed,  and  that  the  n j 
had  been  done  in  a lavish  and  extrav 
manner.  Several  witnesses  were  called  oil ! 
sides,  and  in  the  result,  the  bench  unanin  [ 
made  an  order  against  the  defendant  fi ' 
payment  of  the  500J.  claimed,  and  30s.t  • 
but  stayed  execution  to  give  the  defends 
opportunity  to  appeal. 
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lj  SCOTT’S  LECTURES  ON  MEDIAEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  two  volumes  which  have  been  published 
der  the  general  title  of  “ Mediaeval  Architec- 
ts,” are  now  collected  (as  the  fuller  descrip- 
i|n  on  the  title-page  informs  the  reader)*  the 
itures  delivered  at  various  times  at  the  Royal 
-|ademy  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Scott,  in  his  capacity 

■ Professor  of  Architecture.  All  these  have 
Reared  in  full,  at  the  times  when  they  were 
aivered,  in  our  own  columns.  Their  collection 

o a two-volume  book  is  fully  justified  by  the 
E|erest  and  value  of  the  lectures  and  the 
tiount  of  information  they  include,  not  only 
lion  the  Gothic  style  generally,  and  according 
q accepted  views,  but  on  special  points  in  its 
jjtory  and  development,  in  regard  to  which 
Ijjcial  suggestions  are  to  be  found  derived  from 
Jieptional  observation  extending  over  a long 
of  study  of  the  author’s  favourite  field  of 
whitecture.  The  book  was  the  last  thing 
jich  received  the  author’s  personal  supervi- 
ijn,  he  having  examined  and  approved  of  proofs 
I a number  of  the  illustrations  only  two  or 
ree  days  before  his  death. 

: »Te  may,  therefore,  regard  this  work  no  longer 

■ the  light  of  a set  of  isolated  lectures,  but  as 
0 final  summing  up  of  the  theory  of  the  study 
t|l  practice  of  architecture  to  which  Scott  had 
looted  his  life.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  book 
|illustrative  and  descriptive,  some  of  the  sec- 

Eis  also  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  critical 
sideration  of  Gothic  architecture  as  a basis 
modern  practice,  so  that  the  book  becomes 
|ja  certain  extent  a “ confession  of  faith  ” in 

rird  to  principles  of  architecture,  as  well  as 
illustrative  history.  We  may  glance  over 
rj  book  in  the  first  place  in  its  illustrative 
■acity. 

ii'rom  an  historical  point  of  view,  we  have  here 
pstory  within  a history.  In  the  first  volume 
■]  historical  portion  of  the  work  commences 
!Jh  the  “Rise  of  Mediteval  Architecture”  in 
Epope  generally ; the  second  volume  commences 
'Jh  “ Early  Architecture  in  Britain.”  The 
i(atment  of  the  rise  of  Medimval  architecture 
sjludes  a statement  of  its  circumstances  and  of 
U relation  to  preceding  styles  such  as  is  now 
Hally  accepted  as  representing  the  outline  of 
B)  most  interesting  phase  of  architectural 
lory,  as  correctly  as  we  can  formulate  it  from 
| testimony  of  ancient  monuments  and  the 
^elusions  to  be  drawn  from  their  characteristics 
■construction  and  design ; and  it  may  be 
ijerved  that  for  much  of  what  is  said  on  this 
<ject  in  the  lectures  their  author  was  largely 
(jebted,  like  every  other  recent  student  of 
tihitectural  history,  to  the  Bteady  labours  aud 
bad  and  comprehensive  deductions  of  Mr. 
Hgusson  in  this  country,  and  of  M.  Viollet-le- 
P iu  Prance.  In  speaking  of  the  development 
faulting,  however,  the  author  brings  out  more 
jiuly  and  fully  than  is  sometimes  done  in 
jating  of  this  subject,  the  great  importance  of 
i|  introduction  of  the  vaulting-rib  as  governing 
I design  of  the  vault,  reducing  this  to  a 
qblem  of  the  accommodation  of  leading  lines 
construction  instead  of  vaulting  surfaces,  and 
lowing  a far  more  free  and  independent  treat- 
iQt  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  their  planes  of 
ilination.  In  the  following  chapter  (Lec- 
0 IH-)  we  may  note  again,  as  especially 
loificant  and  clearly  put,  the  passage  sugges- 
3 of  some  of  the  main  causes  which  led  to  the 
option  in  France,  more  especially  than  in  any 
>er  country,  of  the  systematised  development 
,the  completely-vaulted  masonic  cathedral 
jhitecture  out  of  the  timber-roofed  basilica 
«ich  was  its  lineal  ancestor.  The  matter  lay, 
is  Scott,  between  France  and  Germany,  as 
»'  two  representatives  of  the  successors  of 
tirlemagne’s  power  in  its  kingly  and  its 
iberial  phases  respectively.  Italy  was  too 
«ch  influenced  by  her  proximity  to  Classic 
iinuments,  and  England  had  too  recently  risen 
Din  her  position  as  a conquered  country  to  take 
i first  place  in  such  a movement.  But  Ger- 
iny  had  already  made  her  great  architectural 
Ivement,  and  produced  results  of  which  she 
“’ht  well  be  proud,  and  which  it  has  often  been 
-retted,  we  may  add,  by  historians  of  archi- 
fural  sfcyle>  that  she  did  not  follow  up 
Its  full  development,  instead  of  falling  (as  she 
•fsequently  did)  into  an  inferior  adaptation  of 
umch  Gothic  forms.  Up  to  this  period  the 
]tot  trance  under  tho  royal  power  had  not 
■\n  able  to  erect  structures  worthy  of  her  posi- 
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tion  as  the  great  representative  power  of  Western 
Europe. 

“The  immense  influence  gained  just  at  this 
time  by  the  French  monastic  establishments,  as 
well  as  their  schools  of  learning  and  science,  and 
still  more  the  increase  of  the  regal  power  under 
the  wise  government  of  Louis  VI.,  and  by  the 
annexation  of  the  Southern  provinces  through 
the  maiTiage  of  his  successor,  brought  about  the 
commencement  of  the  great  building  period  in 
France,  a little  before  tho  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  active  genius  of  the  people 
decided  the  rest.  The  oonsequence  was  that, 
though  the  refinement  and  perfecting  of  the 
Romanesque  architecture  went  on  uniformly  in 
all  the  countries  I have  named,  and  though  its 
transition  into  the  Pointed  style  is  as  distinctly 
national  in  England  and  Germany  as  in  France, 
the  precedence  as  to  the  tune  at  which  the  grand 
advance  was  made  must  be  unhesitatingly 
awarded,  I will  not  say  to  France  (for  some  parts 
of  it  were  peculiarly  tardy),  but  to  that  district 
of  France  round  Paris,  the  focus  of  the  royal 
power, — that  portion  of  it,  in  fact,  which  was 
immediately  under  regal  government,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  great  vassals  of  the 
Crown.  We  must  further,  in  justice,  admit  that 
though  each  country  had  its  own  transition, 
founded  directly  upon  its  own  national  and  even 
local  variety  of  Romanesque,  each  was  also  in 
some  degree  tinged  and  influenced  by  the  early 
developments  arrived  at  in  the  royal  domain  of 
France.” 

This  influence  of  tho  regal  power  in  deter- 
mining architectural  development  in  France  is 
an  interesting  example  of  the  frequently  close 
connexion  between  architecture  and  political 
condition,  often  unsuspected  until  it  has  been 
traced  out  by  a parallel  consideration  of  the 
architectural  and  political  history  of  a country.* 
Another  suggestion  which  is,  we  believe,  due 
entirely  to  the  author  himself,  is  that  there  was 
a closer  artistic  connexion  between  France  and 
Constantinople  than  that  of  mere  indirect  influ-  . 
ence  through  the  intercourse  of  travel;  that,  in  : 
fact,  Byzantine  carvers  may  have  been  employed 
on  many  of  the  capitals  which  (in  the  South  of 
Franco  especially)  retain  so  long,  and  in  so  i 
marked  a manner,  the  characteristics  of  Byzan-  - 
tine  form  and  feeling.  Two  other  points  we  ( 
notice  in  Scott’s  sketch  of  the  development  of  : 
the  Mediaeval  style,  which  are  a little  out  of  the  i 
line  of  the  central  and  generally  understood  i 
facts  with  which  these  chapters  necessarily  deal  i 
for  the  most  part.  One  is  the  suggestion  of  the  ■ 
desire  for  increased  height  in  tho  buildings  as  a ] 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the  ] 
pointed  arch.  This  is  put  thus, — “ If  you  take  i 
the  internal  bay  of  a Norman  cathedral,  and  i 
simply  set  yourself  the  task  of  increasing  its  1 
height  in  a given  proportion,  the  result  will  be  1 
a Gothic  bay,  for  the  arches  cannot  participate  1 
in  the  increased  elevation  without  becoming  ’ 
pointed.”  This  we  do  not  altogether  see,  though  < 
the  remark  is  certainly  worth  consideration.  r 
The  variations  in  proportion  of  height  in  Norman  1 
buildings  are  very  great,  and  the  effort  after  a I 
lofty  nave  (as  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury).  ] 
seems  to  have  been  made  often  enough  with-  < 
out  leading  to  any  suggestion  of  the  pointed  j 
arch.  We  should  rather  put  it  the  other  t 
way,  and  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  e 
arch  for  constructional  x-easons  suggested  c 
and  at  the  same  time  furnished  opportunity  t 
for  an  increased  height,  and  a more  marked  i 
vertical ity  of  design.  The  other  remark  we  c 
noted  is  in  regard  to  what  Scott  terms  the  ( 
“ immense  practical  utility  ” of  the  mullioned  1 
window,  but  what  we  should  rather  term  s 
“ artistic  utility,”  as  what  the  remark  refers  to  a 
is  this,  that  it  rendered  possible  the  formation  a 
of  windows  of  any  width  which  might  be  e 
wanted,  without  injury  to  the  beauty  of  the  t 
building.  “This  is  the  great  use  of  the mullion,  s 
to  enable  you  to  use  wider  windows  than  you  a 
could  use  without  it, — indeed,  to  render  their  u 
width  unlimited  ; and  the  consequence  of  the  d 
invention  was  the  introduction  of  windows  in  I 
some  cases  not  less  than  30  ft.  or  more  in  d 
width,  and  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  height,  and  that  s 
without  appearing  to  make  any  unseemly  gap  if 
in  the  walling,  which  would  otherwise  have  p 
been  the  case  with  a window  of  one-sixth  the  a 
size.”  This  is  a strong  point  in  favour  of  the  n 
mullioned  window,  often  overlooked  by  those  a 
who  object  to  Gothic  as  deficient  in  light,  aud  ir 
is  here  put  in  a very  forcible  and  practical  tl 


* This  connexion  between  the  architecture  and  the 
monarchical  power  of  France  is  also  the  subject  of  com- 
ment by  Yiollet-lc-Duc,  who  states  the  same  conclusions 
in  a slightly  different  manner. 


n manner.  We  may  also  commend  to  the  notice 
of  readers  the  chapter  following  the  conclusion 
is  of  the  first  set  of  seven  lectures,  and  entitled 
ts  “ a digression  on  windows.”  This  is  new 
d matter,  and  not  a lecture  previously  delivered, 
■r  and  brings  together  some  important  facts  in 
e the  practice  of  the  Medimval  architects  in 
h regard  to  windows,  especially  as  to  the  situa- 
e tion  of  the  glass-plane  and  its  relation  to  the 
n external  and  internal  design  of  the  window ; 
h not  new,  but  here  followed  out  more  consecu- 
e tively  and  formally  than  we  have  before  seen 
them. 

e So  rapid  are  the  changes  of  architectural 
u fashion  now  that  the  chapters  in  this  book 
s which  treat  of  Gothic  architecture  at  large  in 
y relation  to  the  uses  of  the  present  day  and  its 
fitness, — the  rationale  of  the  whole  subject,  in 
3 fact,  from  a practical  point  of  view, — seem 
y already  out  of  date  ; we  may  say,  in  one  sense, 
s unfortunately  so,  siuce  the  fashions  which  have 
t supplanted  that  of  English  Gothic  are  certainly 
1 not  an  advance  upon  it,  architecturally  speak- 
s ing.  It  is,  unfortunate,  however,  that  ideas  are 

- stereotyped  in  this  book  which  were  only  the 
a offspring  of  a passing  enthusiasm,  and  will 
t hardly  be  accepted  now  as  representing  the 
, broadest  and  most  comprehensive  judgment 
a which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
i Among  these  is  the  argument  in  favour  of  Gothic 
j architecture  asa“  Christian  style”par  excellence, 
f revived  in  Lecture  I.  of  the  series.  This  idea 

is,  in  fact,  an  utter  illusion  and  misapplicaticn 

- of  terms,  appealing  to  false  sentiment  and  im- 
3 perfect  generalisation  of  history.  The  architec- 
3 ture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  if  people  like,  a 
1 church  style ; at  least,  it  was  a style  of  which 
i all  the  principal  monuments  were  churches  and 
? monasteries,  and  the  great  development  of  which 
f owed  its  existence  to  the  power  aud  ambition, 

) or  aspiration,  of  great  churchmen.  But  it  may 
i be  doubted,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  the 
I peculiar  ascetic  enthusiasm  of  the  times  had 

■ really  any  direct  influence  on  the  style  of  the 
i architecture  ; it  gave  rise  to  the  expenditure  of 
I money  on  great  buildings  ; but  if  any  other 

paramount  influence,  such  as  that  of  a suc- 
i cession  of  rich  and  selfish  despots,  had 
(as  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire), 
i operated  to  tho  expending  of  great  sums  of 
! money  on  show  palaces,  there  seems  little  reason 
i to  think  that  the  architectural  expression  aud 
design  of  Mediaoval  buildings  would  h ive  differed 
in  any  appreciable  planner  from  what  it  actually 
* was,  though  their  plan  would  have  been  diffe- 
. rent.  Their  design  and  detail  arose  from  the 
i purely  architectural  development  of  previous 
i styles,  aud  were  almost  certainly  not  felt  as  in 
any  peculiar  degree  religious  at  the  time  the 
i buildings  were  erected.  And  what  is  quite  cer- 
i tain  is,  that  the  social  and  religious  temper  of 
i the  times  in  which  these  cathedrals  were  built 

■ was  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  those  which 
characterised  Christianity  in  its  normal  shape. 
There  is,  in  short,  not  the  least  more  ground 
for  applying  the  term  “ Christian  architecture  ” 
to  the  Western  Mediaoval  styles  than  to  the 
Byzantine ; each  is  Christian  equally  in  a 
certain  conventional  sense  of  the  word, 
and  yet  Christianity  in  these  two  cases 
took  utterly  different  forms  of  architectuial 
expression,  in  each  case  governed  by  causes 
connected  almost  entirely  with  architectural 
tradition  or  neighbourhood,  and  only  in  the  most 
indirect  and  partial  way  influenced  by  religious 
creed.  A much  better  recommendation  of 
Gothic  architecture  as  a bi  sis  of  modern  practice 
lies  in  what  is  said  in  the  same  chapter,  and 
said  very  well,  in  regard  to  its  intrinsic  beauty 
and  fitness  as  a noble  : nd  complete  style  of 
architecture;  though  here  again  a pari  unable 
enthusiam  carries  the  author  a little  too  far  in 
the  abstract  importance  he  attaches  to  Gothic 
sculpture,  and  in  such  exaggerated  expressions 
as  that  in  regard  to  Gothic  mouldings  standing 
unrivalled  “ for  variety,  depth,  and  refined 
delicacy  of  the  profiles  of  the  mouldings.” 
Depth  of  moulding  is  only  a relative  excellence 
dependent  on  conditions  of  climate,  and  tho 
statement  about  unequalled  delicacy  of  profile 
is  nearly  absurd,  when  we  think  of  the  Greek 
profiles,  and  remember  that  in  Gothic  mouldings, 
as  every  one  knows  who  has  cymagraphed  a good 
many  of  them,  even  the  simple  circular  curves 
are  not  correctly  executed  in  many  cases  : and 
indeed  the  material  did  not  admit  of  executing 
the  refined  curves  of  the  Greek  architect,  even 
if  they  had  been  so  designed  by  a draughtsman, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  obviously  were, 
sketched  out  by  hand,  with  little  regard  to 
theoretic  correctness  of  curve. 
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Quitting  mere  details,  and  regarding  these 
lectures,  as  we  said  above,  as  the  summing  up 
of  the  author’s  ideas  upon  Gothic  architecture 
from  the  modern  point  of  view,  we  may  turn 
for  a moment  to  some  of  the  remarks  upon  the 
broader  view  of  the  subject  embodied  in 
lectures  i.,  ix.,  and  xviii.  Lecture  ix.  deals  with 
the  study  and  practice  of  Gothic  architecture, 
urging  that  the  study  of  old  examples  and  the 
execution  of  new  work  should  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
having  investigated  as  much  as  possible  the 
actual  details  of  construction  (and  not  of  design 
alone)  in  ancient  work,  “ you  will  do  well  to 
consider  whether  there  are  or  are  not  practical 
faults  in  the  old  work  which  we  should  do  well 
to  remedy.”  Even  this  is  a great  step  from  the 
uureasoniog  admiration  and  reproduction  advo- 
cated by  the  earlier  school  of  Pugin.  To  carry 
out  this  co-operation  of  practical  work  and  the 
study  of  old  examples,  the  student  is  recom- 
mended to  “ note  down  any  puzzle  you  fall  into 
in  your  work,  and  any  doubt  as  to  how  a per- 
plexity is  to  be  got  over,  and  any  uncertainty 
r. hat  may  occur  to  you  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
treating  a particular  feature,  so  that  when  you 
next  go  out  sketching,  you  may  have  a list 
of  questions  for  which  you  have  to  seek  for 
practical  answers  from  the  old  architects  them- 
selves, still  speaking  to  us  and  instructing  us 
through  their  works.”  Well,  yes,  one  may  say, 
if  your  main  object  is  to  reproduce  the  senti- 
ment and  feeling  of  Mediaeval  architecture  in 
combination  with  modern  building ; but  even 
then  the  practical  instruction  to  be  specially 
derived  from  this  source  is  only  about  points  in 
design.  If  the  question  is  really  about  a 
practical  difficulty,  the  student  will  be  more 
likely  to  find  a solution  from  modern  engineers 
than  from  Medieval  builders;  orif  thedifficulty 
is  (as  it  often  is)  how  to  combine  the  use  of 
Mediaeval  features  and  expression  with  some 
modern  requirement  of  building,  that  seems  to 
us  a sentimental  and  self-imposed  difficulty,  not 
a practical  one.  The  stringent  remarks  in 
regard  to  restoration  will  be  thought  by  many 
to  read  oddly  in  comparison  with  their 
author’s  own  practice.  A literary  defect, 
prominent  throughout  the  volumes,  is  carried  to 
excess  in  this  chapter, — the  constant  italicising 
of  words,  to  an  extent  which  is  as  annoying  to 
the  reader  as  it  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  eighteenth  lecture,  the  concluding  one  of 
the  series,  “Architectural  Art  in  reference  to 
the  Past,  Present,  and  Future,”  embodies  an  his- 
torical summary  of  architecture  combined  with 
a kind  of  plea  or  apology  for  the  revival  of 
styles,  as  having  been,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  Classic  and  the  Gothic  Renaissances,  a spon- 
taneous movement,  and  not  a fashion  delibe- 
rately selected  and  taken  up  ; and,  to  a certain 
extent,  this  is  true.  In  regard  to  the  Gothic 
Renaissance,  Scott  certainly  had  a right  to 
appeal  to  his  own  experiences  and  feelings,  and 
he  assures  us  that,  with  himself  and  others  who 
took  it  up,  there  really  was  no  organised  action, 
and  that  no  one  engaged  in  it  ever  thought  of  it 
being  a “movement”  at  all.  And  the  almost 
painful  efforts  which  the  lecturer  seems  to  have 
made  to  assume  the  position  of  an  unbiassed 
exponent  cf  architectural  style  must  certainly 
be  recognised,  though  one  can  hardly  admit  that 
they  were  successful.  He  goes  through  the 
form  of  recommending  Classic  architecture  as 
an  alternative,  but  it  is  a very  half-hearted 
recommendation,  and  the  wish  that  it  should 
not  be  taken  literally  is  obvious  enough.  In  the 
first  lecture  upon  the  claims  of  Mediaeval 
architecture  upon  our  study,  a consideration 
which  is  often  overlooked  by  students  of  spe- 
cially favourite  forms  of  architectural  Btyle, 
namely,  that  our  subject  is  art  rather  than 
antiquity,  is  well  and  usefully  brought  forward. 
“ The  fact  that  the  types  from  which  we  have 
to  study  have  grown  old  is  accidental,  their 
merits  and  their  value  are  perfectly  irre- 
spective of  their  age,  and  would  have  been 
as  great  had  they  been  erected  in  our  own 
day”  ; though  the  natural  deduction  from  this, 
that  the  object  of  studying  the  style  should  be 
to  improve  our  artistic  power,  and  not  to  repro- 
duce merely,  is  not  brought  forward.  Another 
point  is  touched  upon  in  this  lecture,  also  often 
overlooked  by  students  of  Mediaeval  architec- 
ture, from  which  again,  however,  the  rational 
deduction  is  hardly  drawn.  After  urging  that 
Medimval  architecture  should  be  studied  even 
for  the  mere  sake  of  acquainting  ourselves  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  iu  the  whole 
history  of  art,  he  adds,  “It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  our  day  that  in  it  alone, 
of  all  periods  of  the  world’s  history,  the  arts  of 


all  preceding  time  are  studied  and  their  history 
understood,  and  strange  would  it  be  if  we  should 
neglect  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  that  noble 
style  which  prevailed  among  our  own  fore- 
fathers, and  whose  glorious  monuments  surround 
us  on  every  side.”  This  last  conclusion,  of 
course,  “ goes  without  saying”;  but  obviously 
the  main  deduction  from  this  modern  critical 
standpoint  in  regard  to  architecture  must  be, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  ever  be  in  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  the  art  as  those  were 
who  practised  it  in  the  Mediaeval  times  in  an 
intuitive  and  uureflective  manner,  depending 
simply  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
worked,  and  on  the  natural  sequence  of  one  effort 
after  another  to  correct  defects,  and  to  carry 
further  and  further  the  particular  form  of  art 
of  which  alone  they  were  practically  cognisant. 
In  place  of  acting  from  intuitive  tendency,  we 
have  to  choose  out  of  the  mass  of  materials  and 
precedents  of  which  we  are  now  cognisant,  and 
to  turn  them  all  to  account  in  the  production  of 
works  which  are  no  longer  determined  by  any 
necessary  sequence,  but  must  be  the  result  ol 
deliberately  applied  thought  and  of  critical 
selection  and  elaboration. 

And  it  is  this  very  consideration  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  body  of  lectures 
before  us  does  not  occupy  quite  the  ground 
which  lectures  on  arclii'ecture  at  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  Royal  Academy  should  occupy  in 
the  present  day.  So  far  as  Scott’s  lectures  were 
concerned  with  the  exposition  of  the  facts  and 
history  of  Mediaival  art,  hardly  anything  could 
be  better,  and  no  person  perhaps  could  have 
been  better  qualified  to  deliver  such  lectures 
i than  he.  But,  taken  as  a whole,  these  volumes 
certainly  do  constitute  not  only  an  exposition, 
I but  an  advocacy  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  so 
j far  we  hold  that  their  author  took  up  a posi- 
tion not  logical  even  iu  addressing  the  general 
public  of  to-day,  and  hardly  even  defensible  iu 
addressing  the  students  of  a central  educational 
institution  for  the  arts.  Those  who  attended 
them  must  have  learned,  and  those  who  read 
them  may  now  learn,  a great  many  facts  about 
this  school  of  architecture,  put  together  and 
illustrated  with  a complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  But  they  certainly  seem  to  us  over- 
weighted in  one  direction  for  the  place  where, 
and  circumstances  under  which,  they  were  given, 
and  we  should  have  feared  that  the  continual 
addressing  of  the  Academy  students  by  a pro- 
fessor of  architecture  with  such  a manifest  bias, 
— a bias  which  even  some  conscientious  but  cer- 
tainly not  very  marked  efforts  at  a more  com- 
prehensive view  hardly  availed  to  conceal  or 
weaken, — must  have  resulted  in  fettering  and 
narrowing  the  ideas  of  those  who  listened  to 
them  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  modern 
architecture,  and  the  relative  value  of  other 
styles  quite  as  important  as  that  to  which  their 
late  lecturer  had  given  all  his  labour  and 
sympathy. 

A word  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  illus- 
trations added  to  the  published  edition  of  the 
lectures.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  very 
well  selected  and  instructive  in  all  the  cases, 
especially,  where  they  are  given  as  illustrations 
not  so  much  of  particular  buildings  as  of  points 
of  marked  interest  and  significance  in  the  history 
and  development  of  the  art.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, satisfactory  iu  all  points.  They  are  mostly 
! executed  by  the  photo-lithographic  process, 
which  has  been  so  much  glorified  of  late  as  a 
medium  for  architectural  illustration.  This 
method  certainly  has  great  advantages  in  respect 
of  its  economy  in  proportion  to  the  results,  and 
it  has  also  a certain  degree  of  “ tone  ” somewhat 
analogous  to  that  produced  in  etchings,  though 
not  nearly  so  delicate.  But  we  cannot  say  these 
illustrations  do  anything  to  create  a belief  in 
the  superiority  of  this  system  over  engraving  as 
a means  of  illustrating  books  of  this  class,  a 
superiority  which  is  often  assumed  at  present 
as  a recognised  fact.  Some  of  the  impressions 
are  very  clear  and  very  pleasing  in  effect, 
especially  the  details  of  ornament,  &c. ; it  is  in 
such  points  that  photo-lithography  comes  out 
best.  But  a good  many  are  more  or  less  misty 
and  uncertain  in  appearance,  especially  where 
effect  of  shadow  is  aimed  at ; aud  they  are, 
besides,  overshaded  aud  hatched  with  lines  in 
a style  which  has  become  common  among 
draughtsmen,  and  produces  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a picturesque  effect,  but  which  to  our  think- 
ing is  scratchy,  ragged,  and  unsatisfactory  in 
effect,  and  a great  descent  from  the  careful 
and  “ severe”  style  of  drawing  which  used  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  a high  class  of  archi- 
_ cectural  illustration.  There  are  some  curious 


inaccuracies  in  the  illustrations,  which  we  ca 
hardly  suppose  passed  under  the  eye  of  tb 
author,  and  which  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
were  completed  rather  hurriedly  and  withor 
sufficient  attention,  after  his  death,  and  in  orde 
not  to  delay  the  publication.  The  most  curior 
of  these  is  the  small  interior  view  of  St.  Fron' 
Perigueux  (ii.,  272),  which  is  shown  wit 
Romanesque  or  semi-Gothic  clustered  pieri 
quite  unlike  its  actual  design,  and  not  agreein 
with  the  section  on  the  same  page,  and  with 
perspective  of  more  domes  than  could  be  see 
from  any  point  of  the  interior.  In  the  plan  c 
Durham  Cathedral,  also,  the  piers  of  the  nav 
are  only  about  half  the  right  proportional  are; 
giving  the  idea  of  a late  Gothic  church  rath? 
than  a Norman  one.  The  restored  plan  of  t1; 
Abbey  Church  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  omits  th 
important  point  of  the  deflection  of  the  axis  l 
the  choir  from  that  sf  the  uave  (which  ma 
be  easily  seen  from  some  of  the  bases  that  ai 
still  in  situ),  as  at  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  TL 
bulk  of  the  drawings,  however,  we  have  n 
doubt  have  been  carefully  and  correctly  done, 


SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
NATIONAL  OR  ENGLISH  ART  THEATR1 

BY  J.  R.  PLANCHE,  SOMERSET  IIERALD.  I 

The  desirability  of  the  establishment  of 
theatre  iu  London  “ not  wholly  controlled  t 
the  predominant  taste  of  the  public,”  we 
eloquently  advocated  by  Mr.  George  Godwi 
editor  of  the  Builder,  in  his  speech  as  chairms 
of  a meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage 
ment  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  their  rooms  in  Coudui 
street,  when  the  late  Dr.  Doran  delivered  h 
lecture  “ For  and  against  Shakspeare,”  and  tl 
question  then  mooted  has  since  been  unan 
mously  answered  in  the  affirmative  at  the  Soci 
Science  Congress  at  Cheltenham,  where  M 
God  win  reproduced  his  arguments,  strengtbenc 
by  the  cordial  support  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  M 
Hermann  Vezin,  and  several  others  eminent 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subjei 

A considerable  number  of  gentlemen,  we 
wishers  to  the  cause,  including  many  of  t 
theatrical  profession,  having  both  publicly  ai 
privately  expressed  their  approval  of  the  ma 
object  of  the  movement,  the  views  of  somei 
the  original  promoters  of  it  are  now  formulat; 
for  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  interest 
in  its  success. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  declare  * 
explicitly  as  possible  that  no  rivalry  or  compel; 
tion  is  contemplated  with  any  existing establisl 
ment,  the  objects  of  the  direction  of  the  pr; 
posed  theatre  being  strictly  limited  1.  To  tl 
restoration  to  the  stage  of  the  master-pieces  ■ 
the  great  dramatists  of  the  last  three  centuria 
which,  with  some  very  few  exceptions,  have  be< 
either  wholly  neglected  or  spasmodically  revive 
by  modern  managers,  and  are  unknown  to  tl 
present  generation  of  playgoers.  2.  Tho  prj 
duction  of  original  plays  of  the  highest  clas 
which,  for  commercial  or  other  reasons,  have! 
notwithstanding  their  intrinsic  merit,  bee 
unable  to  obtain  representation.  And  3.  Tlj 
general  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  hi 
trionic  art,  and  the  welfare  and  respectability 
its  professors.  It  is  believed  that  these  objecj 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  foundation  of<: 
theatre  on  the  model  of  the  “ Theatre  Frau^ait! 
at  Paris;  but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expert 
that,  although  thousands  upon  thousands  a; 
annually  voted  by  our  Parliament  for  tho  sn: 
port  of  academies,  museums,  school-boardf 
and  other  institutions  connected  with  art  ai 
education,  it  would  sanction  the  appropriatiu 
of  the  smallest  subsidy  in  aid  of  an  art  in  whi; 
are  combined  the  graces  of  all  the  others,  ai 
of  a school  which,  for  educational  purposes,  sc i 
passes  any  as  yet  existing. 

In  default,  therefore,  of  such  assistance  free 
Government,  at  any  rate  at  present,  as  i 
afforded  to  the  National  Theatre  in  France,  t!,i 
stability  of  a National  Theatre  in  England  mu 
be  assured  by  annual  subscriptions  amounts 
to  a sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  natural  expena 
and  guarantee  the  direction  from  loss,  and  t 
company  from  a calamity  of  too  freque 
occurrence, — the  choice  between  taking  ha 
salaiies  aud  a sudden  termination  of  their  e; 
gagements,  perhaps.in  the  middle  of  the  seasc 

As  the  raising  of  such  a fund  is  necessari:- 
the  first  step  to  be  taken,  and  as,  unless  sat; 
factorily  effected,  the  project  must  fall  to  t. 
■'round,  it  may  be  held  useless  to  enter  into  i 
exj  lanation  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  suggests 
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lie  fund  should  be  employed  and  the  theatre 
inducted  ; at  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
jithoutsome  information  on  those  subjects,  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  any  one  to  subscribe, 
ihe  following  propositions,  embodying  the  prin- 
pal  points  of  the  scheme,  are  therefore 
Xispectfully  submitted  to  the  public  for  con- 

I deration. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  20, OOOZ.  would 
*3  amply  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  expenses 
a season  of  eight  months,  or,  more  strictly 
peaking,  thirty-two  weeks,  commencing  at  the 
ud  of  October,  and  terminating  at  the  end  of 
line.  This  estimate  is  formed  on  the  rough 
lulcnlation  that  the  total  average  daily  expendi- 
, ire  would  not  exceed  100Z.  or  600Z.  weekly 
p,200Z.)  at  starting,  that  expense  being  natu- 
ij.lly  reduced  by  the  gradual  increase  of  scenery, 
i|:esse?,  and  decorations  available  in  future 
Basons,  the  original  cost  of  which  must  be 
i.'frayed  during  the  preceding,  and  would  even- 
.\ally  constitute  a valuable  property. 

The  subscribers  to  this  fund  to  be  considered 
roprietors,  who  should  have  a first  charge  on 
ie  receipts  of  the  theatre  of  three  per  cent. 
;r  annum  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  sums 
dividually  subscribed,  and  in  whom  should 
i vested  the  property  .of  every  description 
dunging  to  the  theatre,  before  or  behind  the 
irtain.  They  should  have  power  to  appoint  the 
easurer  of  the  theatre  and  box-office  keeper, 
id  be  legally  secured  against  any  responsi- 
bly beyond  the  amount  of  their  original  sub- 
ription.  Their  privilege  to  be  limited  to  their 
irsoual  free  admission  to  any  part  of  the  house 
fcfore  the  curtain,  except  private  boxes,  with 
ie  liberty  of  securing  a seat  in  advance  of  the 
Irformance. 

[(Assuming  the  sum  raised,  the  next  step  would 
)|i  the  possession  of  a theatre  the  auditorium  of 
tjhich  was  capable  of  accommodating,  without 
[convenience,  at  moderate  prices  (say  stalls, 
I.;  lower  boxes,  5s. ; upper  ditto,  3s.  ; pit,  2s. ; 

; .d  gallery,  Is.),  a sufficient  number  of  persons 
| produce  a receipt  of  not  less  than  250Z.  per 
i presentation,  at  periods  of  special  attraction, 
►.elusive  of  private  boxes,  the  number  of  which 
fcmld  have  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
instruction  of  the  theatre. 
nThe  general  control  of  the  theatre  to  be 
iercised  by  a board  of  directors,  say  seven  in 
fjimbei’,  none  of  whom  should  be  either 
aamatists  or  actors,  but  men  of  acknowledged 
Bainence  in  litei-ature  and  art  obtainable,  and 
(.Bose  names  and  character  would  be  a sufficient 
[|surance  to  the  public  that  their  councils 
raid  be  guided  by  sound  judgment,  cultivated 
|ste,  and  strict  impartiality.  Their  services 
fould  be  gratuitous.  Their  privileges, — the 
>pointment  of  the  acting  manager,  free  access  at 
I times  to  every  part  of  the  house,  and  a com- 
ibdious  private  box  for  their  joint  occupancy, 
ilxfc  not  for  disposal. 

iThe  acting-manager  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
rmation  of  the  company,  the  appointment  of 
o stage-manager  and  his  suboi’dinates,  the 
iads  of  the  scenic  and  mechanical  departments, 
lie  master  aud  mistress  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
,e  musical  directoi’,  all  salaries  being  submitted 
i the  board  of  directors  for  sanction  previously 
• the  signature  of  an  engagement, 
i The  acting  manager  to  select  the  plays  for 
'■presentation  (the  board  of  directors  having  the 
>wer  of  veto),  and  decide  on  the  days  for  their 
induction  and  repetition.  Also  to  make  out 
the  bill  of  the  play,”  which  should  contain 
piply  the  title  of  the  piece,  the  name  of  the 
xthor,  the  distribution  of  the  charactex’s,  the 
me  of  performance,  aud  the  prices  of  ad- 
jission,  or  other  necessary  information. 
iJWith  respect  to  the  time  of  performance,  in- 
j-pendently  of  the  rapidly  increasing  favour 
ith  which  morning,  or  n ore  correctly  speaking, 
.ternoon  represen  ations  appear  to  be  regarded 
the  public,  there  are  many  and  veiy  im- 
'rtant  advantages  attending  such  a practice, 
jaich  induce  the  promoters  strongly  to  recom- 
eud  its  adoption  by  the  directors  of  a National 
jieatre.  First  of  all  the  inestimable  one  to  the 
Itor,  whose  daily  labour  terminates  at  an  early 
ur  in  the  evening,  leaving  the  remainder  of  it 
i be  devoted  by  him  to  repose,  recreation,  or 
Bdy,  according  to  his  inclinations,  and  afford- 
p klm  valuable  opportunities  of  visiting  other 
■oatres,  and  witnessing  the  impersonations  of 
6 . rao8fc  distinguished  artists,  English  or 
reign.  To  the  public  the  advantages  are 
' ually  considerable.  The  hours  from  three  to 
f P-.m-  ai'e  specially  those  which  are  most  at 
e disposal  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  for  all 
Usses  the  convenience  of  morning  dress,  par- 
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ticularly  in  bad  weather,  the  liberty  obtained 
for  social  or  domestic  enjoyment  in  the  evening, 
aud  the  ability  to  reach  even  a distant  home 
without  the  risk  of  “ missing  the  last  train," 
especially  wThen  accompanied  by  children,  an 
anxiety  which  not  only  deti’acts  from  the 
pleasure  of  the  spectators,  but  constantly  com- 
pels large  parties  to  rise  and  hurry  from  their 
seats  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  both  actors  and  audience,  as  well 
as  regret  to  themselves,  must  sui'ely  be  obvious 
to  every  one.  Still  this  is  a point  which  would 
remain  open  for  discussion. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  suggest  the 
mode  by  which  the  subscriptions  and  receipts 
should  be  apportioned  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  institution. 

Taking  the  aforesaid  estimate  of  the  weekly 
expenses  as  fairly  correct,  the  first  sum  to  be 
provided  would  be  the  interest  on  the  20,0001. 
subscribed,  amounting  to  600Z.,  which,  for  the 
better  security  of  the  proprietors,  it  is  proposed 
should  be  taken  from  the  receipts  at  the  doors 
daily.  Excluding  Passion. week,  Ash  Wednes- 
day, and,  6ay  four  or  five  days  before  Christmas, 
the  number  of  play-days  in  the  season  would 
amount  to  180,  aud  the  deduction  to  about  20Z. 
per  week,  which  must  be  regarded  as  rent. 

We  now  come  to  the  working  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  the  largest  portion  of  which 
would,  of  coui'se,  be  the  salaries  of  the  company 
and  its  officers.  Here  we  arrive  at  a point  on 
which  thei’e  will  px-obably  be  more  difference 
of  opinion  than  any  other.  It  being  imprac- 
ticable, in  the  first  instance,  to  place  the  actors 
engaged  in  this  projected  theati-e  in  a relative 
position  to  the  Membres  S ocidtaires  of  the 
Theatre  Framjais,  the  question  is  how  nearly 
we  can  enable  them  to  approach  it  beneficially, 
both  as  affects  their  pecuuiai’y  and  professional 
interests. 

As  it  is  the  avowed  intention  to  avoid  to  the 
extent  of  their  power  any  cause  for  the  hostility 
of  contemporary  managements  by  competition 
with  them  in  the  market  for  the  services  of 
popular  artists,  the  promotei’s  Buggest  that 
the  highest  salary  should  not  exceed  25Z.  or  30Z. 
per  week.  Actors  and  actresses  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  individual  atti’action,  can  and  do 
command  double  such  sums  are  not  expected  to 
reduce  their  terms  for  the  love  of  art  or  the 
cultivation  of  it  in  others.  The  principal  object  of 
the  national  theatre  is  the  education  of  the  pro- 
fession as  much  as  that  of  the  public,  and  its 
promoters  confidently  believe  that  there  are 
hundreds  on  the  metropolitan  and  provincial 
stages  who  only  l’equire  the  opportunity,  under 
judicious  guidance,  to  developethe  latent  genius 
that  is  smouldering  in  their  souls.  Every  day 
the  list  is  increasing  of  young  and  intelligent 
women  and  men  who  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  press  and  the  experienced  playgoer,  and 
independently  of  them,  the  list  of  supporters  of 
a proposed  national  theatre  includes  members 
who  have  already  won  their  spurs  as  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  fur  them  to  do  so  in  the  class 
of  characters  to  the  intei-pretatiou  of  which 
they  have  been  limited,  and  which,  whatever 
their  merits,  are  not  to  be  named  in  comparison 
with  those  in  the  standard  drama  of  this 
country  which  they  have  the  laudable  ambition 
to  prove  they  are  xvox-tby  to  illustrate. 

To  them  and  all  who  ai'e  inclined  to  volunteer 
in  this ‘•forlorn  hope,”  as  some  consider  it,  of 
the  English  stage,  the  following  propositions, 
founded  on  the  usages  of  the  “ Theatre  Fran9ais  ” 
are  offered  for  their  consideration.  As  no  play, 
however  attractive,  would  be  repeated  any 
number  of  days  consecutively,  the  same  prin- 
cipal performers  would  not  bo  called  upon  to 
appear  more  than  twice  or  three  times  in  the 
wreek.  If,  however,  any  of  them  should  be  re- 
quired to  strengthen  the  cast  of  pieoes  per- 
formed on  alternate  days,  they  would  in  addition 
to  their  fixed  salary  receive  a stipulated  sum  per 
diem,  on  the  pi’iuciple  of  the  French  theatre, 
known  therein  as  their  “ feu  ” ; and  it  is  also 
suggested  that  the  membei-s  should  have  a bene- 
ficial interest  in  the  success  of  the  institution  by 
a distribution  amongst  them  of  one-third  of  any 
profits  resulting  from  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
pei’centage  according  to  the  annual  amount  of 
their  fixed  salary;  the  other  two-thirds  being 
appropriated,  one  to  a fund  to  be  called  the 
directors’  fund,  to  provide  for  casualties  or 
extraneous  expenses,  and  the  other  to  the 
formation  of  a fund  for  the  gradual  paying  off 
of  the  subscribing  proprietors,  with  a view  to 
eventually  transferring  the  entire  property  of 
the  theatre  to  the  members  for  their  sole  use 
and  benefit. 


It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  details 
affecting  minor  though  not  less  important 
arrangements,  as  they  must  depend  upon  the 
adoption  or  modification  of  the  above  pro- 
gramme, which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
provisional  committee,  which  has  been  already 
formed,  and  to  all  well-wishers  to  the  move- 
ment. 


BREWERIES  IN  LONDON. 

The  art  of  brewing  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  is  among  the  inventions  of  the  Northern 
nations  of  Europe ; for  though  Herodotus  tells 
us  in  his  Histories  (ii.  77)  that  the  Egyptians 
made  a di-iuk  of  barley,  there  is  no  proof  that 
any  such  liquor  was  imported,  or  even  the 
custom  followed  by  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans, 
who,  living  in  lands  where  the  vine  grew  plenti- 
fully, made  wine  and  water  their  usual  drink. 
Hence  Tacitus  remarks  that  the  Germans  of  his 
day,  in  lieu  of  sacrificing  to  Bacchus,  manu- 
factured an  intoxicating  beverage  made  out  of 
wheat  and  barley ; and  Virgil  in  his  Georgies, 
in  like  manner  tells  us  that  our  Scythian  and 
German  .forefathers  made  themselves  comfort- 
able during  the  long  winter  frosts  in  their  under- 
ground caves,  on  a liquor  which  certainly,  to 
judge  from  his  description,  must  have  been  ale 
or  cider,  or  something  of  the  kind.  His  words 
are, — 

“ Hinc  noi  fern  luiio  ditcnnf,  et  vifea  Ice'i 
Fennen'o  alqne  at-idis  imitantur  poculi  sorbin." 

The  Saxons,  too,  appear  to  have  had  various 
drinks  of  the  same  class;  some  being  made 
from  grain,  as  “ mum,”  and  some  from  honey, 
as  metheglin ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  early  fame  acquired  by  the  men  of  North 
Germany  for  their  beer  and  ale  was  a cause  of 
their  importation  of  it  into  England,  either  in 
the  shape  of  the  liquor  itself,  or  else  in  that 
of  the  original  recipe.  We  know  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  towns  of  Liibeck  and  Rostock 
stood  very  high  for  their  “ double  beer  or  Bruns- 
wick mum,”  as  it  afterwards  came  to  be  called. 

But,  although  Liibeck  and  other  German 
ports  might  manufacture  the  very  best  beer  in 
Europe,  and  indeed  exported  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  nearly  three-quarters  of  a million  of 
barrels,  very  little  found  its  way  to  the  Thames. 
Our  citizens  knew  well  what  they  were  about, 
and  they  could  and  did  produce  so  good  an 
article  even  in  London,  that  they  would  not 
allow  the  German  beer  to  enter;  at  all  events, 
they  put  upon  it  a very  heavy  duty  per  barrel, 
which  proved  a virtual  prohibition. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  London  breweries 
were  situated  on  the  river  side,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Tower,  for  the  convenience  of 
a water-supply  at  a time  when  hydraulic  and 
engineering  science  was  in  its  infancy.  St. 
Katharine’s  by  the  Tower  was  especially  famous 
for  its  breweries.  Honest  John  Stow  tells  us 
that  “ one  Geoffiey  Gate,  in  King  Hem-y  VII.’s 
days,  spoiled  the  brewhouses  at  St.  Katharine’s 
twice,  either  for  brewing  too  much  to  [tho  taste 
of]  their  customers  beyond  the  sea,  or  for 
putting  too  much  water  into  the  beer  of  their 
customers  that  they  served  on  this  Bide  of  the 
sea,  or  for  both.”  Hence,  the  “ Beere  House  ” 
figures  prominently  between  the  Tower  and 
St.  Kathaiine’s  in  Ralph  Aggas’s  map,  and  also 
in  the  map  of  London  given  in  the  “ Civitates 
Orbis”  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Tho  “Old 
Swan,”  too,  between  London  Bridge  and  Queen- 
hithe,  is  mentioned  by  both  Stow  and  Strype  as 
a great  brewhouse  in  their  day.  Another 
especial  haunt  of  the  brewers  was  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river,  namely,  the  Bank- 
side  in  Southwark.  Hence  Stow  was  not  far 
wrong  when  he  wrote  that  the  brewers  of  his 
time  for  the  most  part  remained  “ near  the 
friendly  waters  of  the  Thames.”  It  has  long 
been  established,  however,  that  this  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Thames  water  is  a mistake, 
equally  good  beer  being  obtained  from  the  New 
River  and  from  private  wells. 

We  fear  it  must  be  owned  that,  whether 
from  the  nature  of  our  climate  or  from 
other  causes,  the  English  have  always  been 
addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  that 
Fitzstephen  is  not  far  fi’om  the  truth  when  ho 
states  that  “quaffing”  is  “an  ancient  vice  of 
the  Londoners  ” ; at  all  events,  he  is  confirmed 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  says  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  English  were  “ universally 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  continuing  over  their 
cups  day  and  night.”  The  monasteries  were 
always  remarkable  for  having  good  wine  and 
ale,  the  latter  of  which  they  brewed  with  great 
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fkill  and  care.  “ The  best  wine,”  writesHollings- 
head,  “ was  called  vinum  theologicum,  because 
made  in  religious  houses  ” ; and  doubtless  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  ale  aud  beer  also, 
for  they  generally  went  together,  as,  for  instance, 
at  the  installation  feast  of  George. Nevill,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
when  the  guests  had  set  before  them  “ 300  tuns 
of  ale  and  100  tuus  of  wine.” 

But  ale  and  beer  are  of  far  greater  antiquity 
in  England.  After  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture by  the  Romans,  they  became  the  common 
drink  of  these  islands,  as  they  had  been  of  the 
Celtic  peoples  on  the  Continent.  “ Beer  or 
whey  ” is  mentioned  as  the  drink  of  St.  Finian, 
bishop  of  Meath,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century ; and  Isidorns  and  Orosius,  a century 
earlier  still,  thus  describe  it, — “ The  grain  is 
steeped  in  water,  and  made  to  germinate  ; it  is 
then  dried  and  ground ; after  which  it  is  infused 
in  a certain  quantity  of  water,  which,  being 
fermented,  becomes  a pleasant  warming, 
strengthening,  and  intoxicatiug  liquor.”  This  ale 
was  commonly  made  of  barley  or  wheat,  oats  or 
millet.  Its  taste  must  have  been  very  different 
from  that  of  modern  ale,  for  no  hops  were  used 
in  its  manufacture,  though,  no  doubt,  their 
absence  was  supplied  by  various  bitters.  The 
Danes,  when  in  Ireland,  are  said  to  have  used 
heath  in  brewing  their  ale.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  modern  and  exotic  beverages  as  tea  and 
coffee,  some  kind  of  ale  or  beer  was  the  cus- 
tomary drink  at  all  the  meals  of  our  ancestors 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the 
Plantaganet  kings,  aud  that  its  use  wa3  as  well 
known  and  as  general  then  as  it  was  subse- 
quently under  the  Tudors.  When  we  read  that 


Chaucer  grows  eloquent  occasionally  upon  j sights  of  London  that  it  was  honoured  by  a vis 
the  subject  of  “ a draught  of  moist  and  corny  ; from  George  111.  and  his  queen, — a visit  whic 
ale,”  and  Skelton  has  sung  the  praises  of  that ; has  become  historic  because  it  is  immortalise 


liquor,  as  might  have  been  expected ; but  the 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age  have  little  to 
say  in  its  praise,  or  indeed  about  it  at  all. 
“ Our  ancestors  drank  sack,  Mrs.  Quickly.” 
Shakspeare,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
speaks  of  it  rather  compassionately  as  “ that 
poor  creature,  small  beer.”  The  truth  is  that 
although,  as  we  have  shown,  a sort  of  ale  and 
beer  was  known  long  before,  it  appears  that 
our  forefathers  were  only  just  beginning  to 
learn  the  art  of  brewing  drinkable  beer  in 
Shakspeare’s  time. 

The  exaltation  of  ale,  which  is  so  common 
with  later  writers,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
our  oldest  literature;  for,  as  Charles  Knight 
remarks,  “ The  ale  of  olden  time  must  have 
been  at  best  but  a sorry  tipple.  Hops  came 
into  cultivation  in  this  country  only  about  1524; 
before  that  time  brewers  made  a shift  with 
broom,  bay-berries,  and  the  berries  of  ivy, — 
sorry  substitutes  enough.  From  the  trial  of 
Beau  Fielding,  and  also  from  other  sources,  it 
would  appear  that  an  inferior  sort  of  liquor, 
called  “ oat-ale,”  was  in  use  in  ordinary 
families. 

But  it  was  the  invention  or  discovery  of 
“ porter  ” that  gave  the  crowning  life  to  the 
trade  of  the  brewers  in  London,  which  is 
regarded  with  reverence  by  nations  in  all  the 
five  quarters  of  the  globe  as  the  birthplace  of 
that  beverage.  The  history  of  its  birth  is  thus 
recorded  in  the  Quurterh  Review  for  1354  i— 

“ Prior  to  the  year  1730,  publicans  were  in 
the  habit  of  selling  ale,  beer,  and  ‘ two-penny,’ 
and  the  thirsty  souls  of  that  day  were  aeons 


a gallon  of  the  best  “spiced”  ale  could  be  ] tomed  to  combine  either  of  these  in  a drink 
bought  in  London,  fifteen  years  before  the  , called  ‘ half-and-half.’  For  this  they  proceed  to 
Norman  Conquest,  for  eightpence,  and  common  : ‘ spin  three  threads,’  as  they  called  it,  or  to 

have  their  glasses  filled  from  each  of  the  three 
taps.  In  the  year  1730,  however,  a certain 
publican  named  Horwood,  to  save  himself  the 


aie  for  half  that  sum,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  was  a constant  and  large  demand  for  it. 
And  in  the  days  of  the  eighth  Henry,  beer  and 
wine  formed  as  certainly  part  of  the  breakfast 
in  great  houses  as  tea  and  coffee  do  now,  and 
even  for  the  ladies.  “ A quart  of  beer”  and 
a “ quart  of  wine  ” figure  both  on  flesh-days  and 
on  fish-days  on  the  breakfast-table  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Northumberland  iu  that  reign  ; 
for  their  daily  menu  is  detailed  in  the  “ House- 
book”  of  the  Percy  family.  Queen  Elizabeth 
also,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  drank  ale 
and  beer  for  breakfast;  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  believing  that  her  examplo  was  not 
followed  by  her  loyal  subjects.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever,  to  state  that  Mr.  Brayley,  iu  his  “ History 
of  London,”  expresses  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  use  of  beer  was  not  generally  introduced 
in  London  till  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

After  the  introduction  of  hops  from  the 
Netherlands,  which  is  generally  thought  to  date 


trouble  of  making,  or  rather  of  drawing,  this 
triune  mixture,  brewed  a liquor  intended  to 
imitate  the  taste  of  the  ‘three  threads,’  and  to 
this  he  applied  the  term  ‘ entire.’  The  concoc- 
tion was  approved,  and,  being  puffed  as  good 
porters’  drink,  it  speedily  came  to  be  called 
porter  itself.” 

Those  who  are  curious  on  such  subjects  will 
find  the  gradual  growth  of  the  be^r  trade  in 
Loudon,  traced  from  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  to  that  of  George  III.,  in  the  Annual 
Regis  ter  for  1760.* 

Half  a century  ago,  the  twelve  principal 
brewers  in  London  brewed  no  fewer  than  2,100,000 
barrels  yearly.  “The  quantity  of  malt  wetted 
by  all  the  brewers  in  London  in  the  year  1S3R,”  as 
we  learn  from  Charles  Knight’s"  London,”  “was 
'54,313  quarters;  the  quantity  wetted  by  the 


from  the  beginning  of  the  same  reign,  the  quality  illustrious  twelve,  526,092  quarters.  According 


of  the  malt  liquors  drunk  in  London 
very  much  improved,  and  they  became  much 
more  extensively  used.  Aud  this  is  probably 
what  Mr.  Brayley  mean3  to  assert.  Shortly 
afterwards,  according  to  Baker’s  “ Chronicles,” 
“ during  the  Dutch  war,  the  English  learned  to 
be  drunkards,  and  brought  the  vice  so  far  to 
overspread  the  kingdom  that  laws  were  fain 
to  be  enacted  for  repressing  it.”  Into  these 
laws,  however,  we  shall  not  enter;  but  merely 
add  our  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  tea  and 
coffee, — those  novel  and  effeminating  drinks,  as 
they  were  at  first  considered,  did  more  thau  all 
the  legislative  and  repressive  acts  of  kings  aud 
Parliaments  to  keep  the  consumption  of  malt 
liquors  within  reasonable  bounds, — at  all  events, 
among  the  better  classes  of  society.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  incidentally  that  beer  was  first 
made  an  article  of  excise  by  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament  in  1643. 

From  the  information  gleaned  by  Stow,  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  there  were  about  twenty-six  brewers  iu 
the  City,  suburbs,  and  Westminster,  about  half 
of  whom  were  English,  the  other  half  being 
foreigners.  The  circumstance  of  half  of  the 
London  brewers  in  the  sixteenth  century  bein^ 
foreigners  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
hops  were  imported  at  that  time ; and  probably 
along  with  the  hops  there  came  to  England  some 
practical  brewers  who  understood  their  U3e. 
Hops,  as  we  all  know,  were  grown  in  large 
quantities  near  the  Hanse  Towns  of  Pomerania 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  beer 
was  one  of  their  staple  exports. 


to  this  proportion,  the  number  of  barrels  of  beer 
brewed  iu  London  at  the  above-mentioned 
period  could  not  havo  fallen  far  short  of 
3,000,000.  The  beer  manufactured  for  exporta- 
tion and  country  consumption  may  be  assumed, 
in  the  meantime,  to  have  been  balanced  by  the 
importation  of  Edinburgh  and  country  ales,  and 
Guinness’s  stout.  In  1836  the  population  of  the 
metropolis  was  estimated  at  1,500,000.  This 
would  give,  hand  over  head,  an  allowance  of 
two  barrels  (or  76  gallons)  of  beer  per  annum 
for  every  inhabitant  in  the  metropolis, — man, 
woman,  and  child.”  Returns  of  the  malt  and 
other  ingredients  used  by  the  brewers,  either  in 
London  or  the  country,  are  no  longer  published  ; 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that,  iu 
spite  of  missionaries,  philanthropists,  aud  tem- 
perance associations,  the  proportion  of  beer 
drunk  towards  the  number  of  its  consumers  has 
largely  increased.  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  barrels  of  beer  brewed  in  London  iu 
1S78  must  have  numbered  over  6,000,000. 

In  the  Post-office  Directory  for  1879  there  are 
enumerated  upwards  of  150  brewers  in  London, 
uot  including  the  outlying  suburbs.  At  the  head 
of  them  stands  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  & Buxton,  with  Messrs. 
Barclay  & Perkins  and  Messrs.  Meux  as  second 
and  third.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Whitbread,  in 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  it  became  so  much  one  of  the 


in  the  mock-heroic  lays  of  “ Peter  Pindar.” 

In  1806,  Messrs.  Whitbread’s  is  described  i 
the  “Picture  of  London”  as  the  “large: 
brewery  in  the  metropolis,”  the  year’s  brown: 
of  porter  being  above  200,000  barrels.  “ Thei 
is  one  cistern,”  says  the  account,  “ thatcontaii 
3,600  barrels;  and  there  are  fortv-niue  larj 
oak  vats,  some  of  which  contain  3,500  barrel: 

27  ft.  in  height,  and  22  ft.  in  diamete 
There  are  three  boilers,  each  of  which  holi 
about  5,000  barrels.  One  of  Mr.  Watt’s  stear 
engines  works  the  machinery.  It  pumps  tl 
water,  wort,  and  beer,  grinds  the  malt,  stirs  tl 
mash-tubs,  and  raises  the  casks  out  of  the  cellai 
It  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  seventy  horse 
though  it  is  of  a small  size,  being  only  a 24-i 
cylinder,  and  does  not  make  more  noise  than 
spinning-wheel.  Whether  the  magnitude 
ingenuity  of  contrivance  is  considered,  tl 
brewery  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  that 
to  be  anywhere  seen  ; and  little  less  than  half 
million  sterling  is  employed  in  machinery,  buil 
ing,  and  materials.” 

Mrs.  Brunton,  in  her  account  of  a visit 
Meux’s  brewery  in  Tottenham-court-road,  abo 
thirty  years  ago,  says  that  one  of  the  cas 
shown  to  her  was  70  ft.  in  diameter  and  cc 
10,0001.  “ The  iron  hoops  on  it,”  she  adt 

“ weigh  eighty  tons  ; and  wo  were  told  that 
actually  contained  when  we  saw  it  18,0 
barrels,  or  40,0001.  worth  of  porter.  Anotl 
contained  16,000  barrels,  and  others  less 
measures  down  to  4,000.  There  are  abo 
seventy  casks  in  the  store.” 

The  brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins, 
Co.,  in  Southwark,  owing  to  its  great  extent,  a 
to  its  connexion  with  the  Thrales  and  Dr.  Jol 
son,  has  attained  perhaps  a greater  celobr: 
than  all  the  other  London  breweries  togeth 
The  vats  in  this  establishment  are  nearly  200 
number,  the  smallest  containing  600  barrels 
beer,  and  the  largest  3,300  barrels,  measuri 
36  ft.  in  diameter  at  top,  40  ft.  at  the  both 
(or  125  ft.  in  circumference),  and  40  ft.  in  lieig 
Altogether,  they  must  hold  more  than  150, ( 
ban-els;  and  the  number  of  casks  (butts 
barrels),  many  of  them  filled,  amount  to  sor 
thing  over  64,000.  Messrs.  Barclay  & Perkir 
brewery,  we  need  scarcely  add,  is  a gri 
attraction  for  visitors  to  London,  and  more  es 
cially  for  foreigners,  and  the  “ visitors’  boo 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  names  of  mt 
eminent  personages.  One  of  the  best-reme 
bered  visitors,  perhaps,  is  the  notorious  Hun 
rian  woman-fiogger,  Marshal  Ilaynau,  who,! 
1850,  came  to  inspect  the  wonders  of  the  pis 
but  was  very  speedily  and  unceremouiou: 
ejected  by  the  draymen. 

Having  thus  far  dealt  with  the  number 
breweries  of  London  in  the  present  day,  it  n 
not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  the  supply  f 
demand  of  the  national  beverages  in  bygr 
times.  The  number  of  ale-houses  and  tave- 
rn the  various  parts  of  London,  as  we  know,  t 
limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  under  our  ear: 
Tudor  sovereigns ; but,  in  spite  of  any  regv 
tion,  they  continued  to  increase  so  rapidly  t’ 
their  growth  was  made  a matter  of  complr, 
among  the  grievances  noted  by  Lord  Chance* 
Bacon  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Reference  on  t 
subject  was  also  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  w, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  magistrates  of  Sots 
wark  and  Lambeth,  suppressed  above  200  i 
houses  in  their  several  jurisdictions;  and 
example,  Northouck  tells  us,  was  followed  si- 
nfter  by  the  magistrates  of  Westminster  and: 
other  places  round  London.  Comparing  the  at 
numbers  with  those  of  the  publich  roses  wl 
now  exist,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  tl 
breweries  which  were  required  to  meet  a 
wants  of  our  ancestors  must  have  beenn, 
few,  the  average  number  being,  at  the  pren 
time,  about  one  to  thirty  publichouses  a 
taverns. 


* Ale  talces 
Britons  gave  i 
we  hare  in  Di 


;ni  the  Danish  word  oeli ; the 
mie  of  kicrtt or  cwrw,  for  which 
corruption,  curmi , 


* In  England  alone,  the  barrels  of  beer  of  aindnds  on 
which  duty  was  paid  by  the  public  brewers  in  17S6,  were 
11,254, 403 ; in  1.329  this  number  had  increased  to  7,335,200. 
The  excise  returns  of  malt  consumed  by  the  London 
brewers  iu  1S35  mention  5,620,204  bushels,  which  would 
yield  about  2,SOO,000  barrels  of  beer.  Beer  privately 
brewed  was  not  geuerally  subjected  to  duty. 


Newhaven  71  arbour. — On  Saturday  las! 
official  visit  of  inspection  was  made  to  the 
works  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Newlu-. 
Harbour  Directors.  The  inspection  compri 
the  dredging  operations  now  going  on  in 
channel  of  the  harbour,  and  also  the  const 
tion  of  the  sea-wall  under  the  cliff  at  the  ro- 
of the  harbour.  The  works  generally,  vr 
are  being  carried  out  under  the  superintend^ 
of  Mr.  F.  D.  Banister,  the  engineer  to 
Brighton  Railway  Company,  are  in  a forwi 
condition. 
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TEE  PICTURE  SEASON. 


j.T  this  season  of  the  year,  whether  onr  minds 
! [filled  with  rumours  or  the  sad  realities  of 
I,  or  all  our  interest  be  absorbed  by  the 
.surable  exactions  of  prosperity,  or  the  de- 
usion  of  surrounding  difficulties,  journalists 
brive  to  fiud  space  to  tell  beforehand  some- 
I ig  relating  to  the  pictures  that  may  be  ex- 
ed  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere 
i 'ng  the  comiDg  months, 
hears  ago,  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  the 
cjit  painters,  the  famous  R.A.s  whose  pic- 
s delighted  a former  generation,  endea- 
' red,  with  the  greatest  caution,  to  keep  secret 
subject  of  the  picture  with  which  they  were 
tNlfc  to  astonish  the  world  during  the  early 
imer  months,  and  many  remember  the  mys- 
n)us  and  di plomatic  silence  invariably  observed 
i ihe  subject  by  the  popular  leaders  of  art  in 
ulsimple  un-electric-lighted  days  of  William 
[i|3  reign. 

6fi  the  present  day  we  get  to  know,  in  some 
i or  other,  long  before  our  exhibitions  open, 
ijt  Millais  and  what  Leighton  intend  to  con- 
d ite  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  we  are  pre- 
■ id  beforehand  with  some  description  of  the 
[incoming  works  by  painters  little  less  known, 
vi  how  even  our  most  prosperous  painters  have 
■rived  to  exercise  their  skilful  hands,  even 
lilie  Bilence  of  their  studios,  in  the  elaboration 
heir  happy  thoughts  during  the  last  sad 
jlths  of  serious  anxiety  to  the  whole  of  Eng- 
B,  would  be  a mystery  to  us  did  wo  not  re- 
iser how  many  thoughtful  men  in  the  past 
■need,  during  times  of  turmoil  and  trouble, 
bound  works  that  could  alone  be  created  in 
ills  and  days  of  undisturbed  study. 

0 go  no  further  back  in  the  history  of  art 
t\  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  fiud  that 
lias  during  Gericault’s  exile  in  London  that 
lainted,  in  a large  room  at  the  Egyptian 
pj,  his  famous  picture,  the  glory  of  French 
ithe  “ Raft  of  the  Medusa ,”  and  in  later 

during  the  attack  of  Rome  by  the 
li  ch  in  1848,  George  Mason  and  many  other 
*pers*  did  excellent  work,  which  shows  no 
||3S  of  divided  interests. 

,)gain,  in  1871,  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
li  Ger6me  painted  as  carefully  as  is  his  wont, 
U s little  studio  in  Victoria-road,  Kensington, 
i':several  other  famous  French  painters  found 
iV|iselves  in  London  executing  not  unappre- 
irid  work  on  the  shores  of  “ perfidious 
Bon.” 

rut  English  painters  for  the  last  twenty  years 
i ) must  have  so  thoroughly  associated  them- 

1 03  with  the  sympathies  and  instincts  of  our 
U busy  mercantile  world,  that  it  becomes  a 

0 ;er  of  wonder  that  they  should  not,  like 
[!!•  manufacturing  friends  in  these  hours  of 
ujse,  have  some  suspicion  that  their  market 

1 t have  been  slightly  overcrowded. 

ft  it  without  knowing  exactly  what  our 
ters  have  been  doing  during  the  last  sad 
tn  months  of  the  winter,  we  can  imagine  the 
IP.  R.  A.  saying, — What  modern  nation  does 
i )yve  its  artistic  culture  to  the  Greeks  ? and 
l ting  for  us,  notwithstanding  the  troubles  of 
,idme,  a magnificent  picture  of  the  Birth  of 
irva,  the  goddess  springing  from  the  head 
! lUpiter,  and  receiving  from  the  surrounding 
I and  men  the  reverence  due  to  her  august 
ou ; and  we  can  imagine  the  exquisite  grace 
1 10  composition  of  these  figures,  and  the 
i ate  tints  and  tones  of  their  perfectly 
i ied  draperies,,  reminding  us  of  the  art  to  be 
in  the  remains  of  the  wall  pictures  from 
Julaneum,  or  of  the  more  elaborate  and 
' 3 studious  work  of  Mantegna  at  Padua. 

: lynter,  following  also  with  a Classic  subject, 

eturn  of  the  Argonauts,”  wherein  we  see 
1 ,Q  standing  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  Argo, 
us  glittering  spoil,  Jason  still  grasping  his 
i-  for  the  protection  of  his  beloved  Medea, 
mger  erect  and  full  of  courage,  but  with 
cast  down  and  filled  with  tears,  her  mind 
' pied  with  anxiety  at  the  deed  which  has 
done,  and  foreboding  of  the  future  ; on  the 
3 a dragon  twisted  and  wound  in  many  a 
a out  a pine-tree,  his  heavy  head  resting 
i tbe  earth,  Medea  has  put  him  to  sleep, 
thus  the  golden  fleece  was  stolen;  the 
J father,  CEtes,  in  the  distance  flourishing 
i aming  torch,  and  Absyrtus  lashing  along 


‘h.°,  "hole  siege  George  Thomas,  on 
mnnliiaf  k'!0W"but  uble  “Hists,  resided  in  fi, 
"Upplied  to  the  Illustrated  London  News  a seri 
rations  that  will  always  be  regarded  as  the 
rn  realisations  of  Roman  life  in  the  ninete 


the  steeds  of  his  father’s  chariot,  the  dust  oi 
whose  wheels  darkens  and  subdues  the  sur- 
rounding objects. 

Priusep  may  paint  for  us  Midas,  the  weak 
Lydian  kiug,  encircled  by  his  beautiful  maids, 
rejoicing  at  having  captured  a graceful  faun  : 
or  Mcore  might  provide  for  us  a number  oi 
lightly-dressed  maidens  passionately  singing  and 
bringing  offerings  to  the  ivory  statue  of  Venus  : 
or  Watts  might  paint  for  us  an  illustration  oi 
Anacreon’s  famous  ode,  “ Paint  me,  0 Painter,’’ 
rendered  so  sweetly  by  Moore.  We  are  sure  to 
see  from  historic  Yeames  some  well-considered 
seventeenth-century  subject;  from  Millais  we 
should  not  bo  surprised  to  see  painted  with  mar- 
vellous power  a portrait,  ever  henceforth  to  be 
renowned,  of  John  .Bull,  in  all  his  glory,  and 
perhaps  another  picture,  a magnificent  land- 
scape, with  some  such  title  as  “A  Fragment  of 
the  Old  Forest.” 

From  Marcus  Stone,  “ The  Return  of  Cimabue  ” 
from  Sta.  Novella,  Fiesole  in  the  distance ; 
lovely  maidens,  with  their  lovely  hands  no 
longer  playing  their  lutes  and  citheras ; Cimabiie 
gracefully  surrounding  his  magnificent  white 
dress  in  the  ample  folds  of  his  mantle,  and 
dejectedly  expressing  a consciousness  that  the 
praise  he  had  that  day  received  was  scarcely 
done  to  a painter  who  knew  of  the  existence  of 
his  young  pupil  Giotto. 

From  Hunt  we  would  like  to  see  one  of  his 
noble  landscapes,  illustrating  some  of  the 
many  suggestive  scenes  of  Wordsworth’s 
poetry;  and  from  Frith,  the  “Clearing-house” 
at  the  last  hour,  or  the  Stock  Exchange  at 
a moment  of  excitement,  and  so  on,  pictures 
from  all  our  old  friends  down  to  the  humble 
painters  who  have  not  yet  found  out  that  they 
are  famous,  and  who  are  only  trying  to  work 
out  whether  they  are  able  to  do  anything  they 
can  safely  repeat,  anything  for  critics  to  discover 
sufficient  merit  in  to  string  a column  upon  of 
praise  or  condemnation,  in  the  style  that  seems 
to  have  the  effect  of  making  any  painter  famous 
for  a season. 

Should  we  ever  see  these  pictures,  we  hope 
the  critics  will  remember  that  the  true  artist 
rests  firmly  and  securely  upon  himself ; his 
endeavour,  his  mark,  is  the  highest  aim  of  art ; 
in  his  own  estimation  he  will  ever  be  far  from 
that  aim,  and  will  maintain  that  he  has  as  yet 
accomplished  but  little,  no  matter  how  excellent 
his  work  may  be,  or  how  high  his  consciousness 
of  superiority,  in  reference  to  the  world,  may 
reach. 

Dilettanti  (or,  as  Goethe  translates  the  word, 
“ botchers  ”)  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to 
strive  towards  an  aim,  not  to  see  what  is 
beyond,  but  only  what  is  beside  them.  On  this 
account  they  are  always  comparing,  are  for  the 
most  part  extravagant  in  their  praise,  unskilful 
where  they  blame,  have  an  infinite  deference  for 
their  like,  thus  giving  themselves  an  air  of 
friendliness  and  fairness  which  is,  in  fact,  only 
to  exalt  themselves. 

Let  critics,  who  should  all  revere  the  name  of 
Marc  Musurus,  remember  rather  the  kindly 
words  of  that  most  laborious  and  studious  of  all 
the  Greek  collaborators  of  Aldus  the  elder,  in 
his  preface  written  to  the  first  printed  edition  of 
Aristophanes  (1498)  : — “It  is  for  you,  readers, 
to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  our  task,  and 
excuse  those  errors  which  in  the  course  of  our 
labour  have  escaped  our  notice ; the  details  must 
not  be  scrutinised  with  the  minuteness  of  the 
money-changer.  Happy  possessor  of  so  many 
works  already  published,  it  is  by  exciting  the  zeal 
of  those  who  direct  this  benefactor  of  our  exist- 
ence, the  printing-press,  that  the  world  of  letters 
will  see  books  issue  in  crowds  from  the  work- 
shops of  Aldus,  for,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  it  is 
to  praise  that  the  arts  owe  their  progress.” 


Waste  Lands. — Messrs.  Dowsett  & Woods, 
land  agents,  show  us  that  they  have  been  seeking 
for  some  little  time  to  bring  waste  lauds  into 
the  market  so  as  to  lead  to  their  cultivation. 
They  advocate  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
the  step,  in  a periodical  issued  by  them.  Al- 
though, as  they  candidly  admit,  their  motive 
is  partly  a selfish  one,  much  good  might  be 
effected  by  such  endeavours.  One  of  their  corre- 
spondents suggests, — 

“The  formation  of  a company,  with  a capital  of  500.000L, 
with  power  to  increase  to  l .oOO.OOOL,  in  1<M.  shares,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  suitable  tracts  of  waste  lands, 
bringing  them  into  a certain  progressive  stage  towards 
cultivation,  such  ns  fencing  aud  draining,  and  then  reselling 
such  lots  as  may  be  advisable,  some  large,  some  small,  so 
as  to  suit  all  parties;  also,  with  power  to  grant  certain 
parts  on  leases.” 


THE  NIGHT  LIGHTS  OP  OLD  LONDON. 

CANDLES  AND  OIL. 

When  Dr.  Johnson,  about  a century  ago, 
prophesied,  “ One  of  these  days  the  Btreets  of 
London  will  be  lighted  by  smoke,”  he  little 
thought  that  within  some  fifty  years  afterwards 
his  bhiptonian  prophecy  would,  to  a certain 
extent,  be  realised ; that  the  very  street  in 
which  the  remark  was  made, — Fleet-street, — 
would  be  the  first  Loudon  City  street  lighted  by 
gas,  and  that  the  adjacent  Whitefriars  would  be 
one  of  the  earliest  homes  of  gas  manufactui’e  in 
the  metropolis.  And  yet  it  was  within  but  a 
few  years  after  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Dictionary  is  said  to  have  made  the  remark, 
that  many  ingenious  and  scientific  men  were 
pondering  over  the  “ ways  and  means”  of  more 
effectually  lighting  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  And  then,  again,  more  than  three  score 
years  and  ten  later,  science  is  still  being  strained 
to  its  greatest  limits  in  tbe  endeavour  to  find 
out  a still  better  method  than  that  which  has 
been  the  great  illuminator  since  the  days  of 
oil  and  the  Georges. 

Ruminating  over  these  matters,  it  has  occurred 
to  us  to  give  a couple  of  chapters  upon  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  lighting  up  “ still 
increasing  London”  from  the  earliest  times. 
Many  of  our  notes  have  lain  slumbering  for 
years  ; they  were  jotted  down  and  laid  by,  and 
only  thought  of  when  the  flash  of  the  electric 
light  came  across  our  path.  We  think  our 
readers  may  be  amused  in  perusing  them,  and 
we  know  they  will  learn  a few  facts  “ not 
generally  known”  both  as  regards  the  primitive 
candles  and  oil  and  the  more  modern  gas, — 
especially  some  curious  incidents  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  latter  system.  Seventy- 
nine  years  have  brought  about  many  changes  in 
London,  and  yet  it  is  not  that  number  of  years 
ago  that  gas-lighting  was  practically  an  unknown 
illuminator ; for  Winsor  was  full  of  his  experi- 
ments in  Green-street,  Grosvenor-squaro ; Dr. 
Henry  was  lecturing  to  wondering  audiences  at 
Manchester  ; and  Samuel  Clegg  was  construct- 
ing an  apparatus  for  lighting  up  the  first 
establishment  with  gas,  near  Halifax ; while 
Murdoch, — to  whom  so  much  credit  is  due, — 
was  also  experimenting  and  carrying  out  his 
designs  at  the  celebrated  works  of  Boulton  & 
Watt,  at  Birmingham.  And  yet  the  progre  s 
wo  have  made  in  seventy  years  has  not  been  of 
that  remarkable  nature, — so  far  as  the  lighting 
up  is  concerned, — that  we  should  have  expected, 
seeing  what  progress  we  have  made  in  other 
ways,  — although  “enlightened”  Parliaments 
and  Special  Committees  are  ever  sitting  and 
reporting  for  the  benefit  of  “the  people”  at 
large. 

It  i3  not  our  purpose  to  give  a history  of 
candle  and  oil  manufacture,  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  our  readers  to  know  that  Alfred  the  Great  is 
supposed  to  have  used  a case  of  horn  and  wood, 
in  which  is  placed  a candle  of  wax,  the  burning 
of  3 in.  of  which  told  him  the  flight  of  time, — 
one  hour. 

Our  retrospect  shall  commence  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  I.,  six  centuries  ago,  and  at 
that  date,  ho  having  taken  the  franchises  of  the 
City  into  his  own  hands,  aud  finding  the  watch 
aud  ward  instituted  by  Henry  III.  very  incom- 
plete, issued  special  ordinances  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens,  including  the  parade  of  armed 
persons  through  the  streets  and  thorough- 
fares of  the  City.  These  watches  were,  as  may 
be  supposed,  very  necessary  ; for  in  those  tur- 
bulent times  it  was  often  no  easy  task  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  quiet  in  the  little  space  which  then 
comprised  London, — between  Newgate  and 
Aldgate,  and  Moorgate  and  the  Thames.  The 
precise  character  of  “ the  City  -watch  ” i3  de- 
scribed in  the  old  records,  and  the  earliest  is 
curiously  dated  1379,  exactly  500  years  ago. 
The  mayor  ordered  each  of  his  brethren,  the 
aldermen,  to  attend,  with  a certain  number  of 
the  men,  “ good  and  true,”  of  their  wards,  and 
meet  him  at  nine  of  the  clock  on  the  eve  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  “at  Smethfeild,”  each 
man  to  be  armed  with  bacinet  and  gauntlets  of 
plates,  with  axe  in  hand,  and  arrayed  in  red  and 
white  cloaks,  and  each  aldermau  to  provide 
“ three  or  four  iron  cressets  burning.”  What 
these  cressets  were  like  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  our  readers  inspecting  the  one  still 
preserved  in  the  Armoury  of  the  Tower  of 
London.  They  were,  in  fact,  fires  or  tar-ropes 
burning  in  iron  swivel  baskets,  fixed  to  the  tops 
of  poles ; and  when  the  order  came  to  the 
aldermen,  in  13SG,  to  meet  the  mayor  in  St. 
Paul’s-churchyard,  it  contained  the  suggestive 
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addendum,  “because  of  the  wars  at  present 
existing,  and  for  the  view  and  report  of 
strangers.”  At  that  date,  and  for  centuries 
Inter,  every  person  living  in  or  passing  through 
the  City  was  known,  and  if  he  was  not  so,  he 
was  not  only  well  watched,  but,  most  likely, 
was  sent  to  the  Compter,  until  he  satisfied  his 
gaoler  who  and  what  he  was. 

The  first  one  who  appears  to  have  commenced 
a regular  lighting  up  in  the  city  streets  after 
dark  was  Sir  Ilenry  Barton,  citizen  and  skinner, 
twice  lord  mayor,  and  one  of  its  worthies.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  mayoralty,  1117, — the  first 
alter  the  battle  of  Agincourt, — he  gave  direc- 
tions for  lanterns  to  be  hung  out  from  the 
houses  in  the  principal  streets  between  All- 
hallows  and  Candlemas  (All  Saints  day,  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  February  2),  but  even  then  it  was 
only  during  the  early  portion  of  dark  evenings 
that  this  was  considered  necessary,  and  this 
antiquated  method  of  illumination  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  the  celebrated  John  Stow. 

It  is  now  within  a few  months  of  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  viz.,  in  1480,  that  we  find  a very 
interesting  entry  in  tho  accounts  of  the  ward- 
robe expenses  of  Edward  IV.,  which  will  to 
certain  extent  prove,  in  a few  words,  more  than 
wo  might  be  able  to  show  were  we  to  write 
columns  of  garnished  “ table  - talk,”  for  it 
exhibits  a curious  picture  of  London  travelling 
after  dark  at  that  date.  “ To  William  Whyte, 
talough  chaundler,  for  iij  dozen  and  ix  lb.  of  pis 
candell  for  to  light  when  the  king’s  highnesse  and 
good  grace  on  a nyght  come  unto  his  saide  great 
wardrobe,  and  at  other  divers  tymes, — price  of 
every  lb.,  Id.”  To  properly  understand  this 
entry,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
wardrobe  of  the  king’s  was  then  situated  in 
Doctors’  Commons  (hence  the  name  of  Wardrobe 
Flace  there),  and  that  all  was  open  country 
outside  the  City  gates ; Whitechapel,  Shoreditch, 
Clerkenwell,  and  Holborn  being  truly  “ in  tho 
suburbs,”  and  even  the  Strand,  the  royal  road 
to  tho  Palace,  was  unpaved  and  bordered  with 
groves  of  trees,  and  gardens  of  the  town  houses  of 
the  few  favoured  prelates  who  selected  the 
position  for  their  dwellings  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Parliament-house.  And  only  a few  years  later 
the  history  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  informs 
us  that  the  top  of  the  steeple  was  constructed 
to  admit  a glazed  lanthorn  with  candle  lights  in 
it,  “ whereby,  during  the  winter,  travellers  to  the 
City  might  have  the  better  sight  thereof,  and 
not  to  miss  of  their  way  ! " A very  laudable 
idea,  no  doubt,  but  in  practice  we  are  afraid  it 
proved  far  from  effective,  except  acting  as  a 
beacon  to  travellers  of  the  Dick  Whittington 
stamp,  as  they  might  be  trudging  through  the 
open  country  down  Highgate  Hill.  Still,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  “the  watch”  was  neg- 
lected or  was  useless,  for  the  City  records  give 
many  interesting  entries  showing  it  to  be  in 
good  working  order,  the  crafts  (the  city  com- 
panies) being,  in  1483,  ordered  to  “ watch  nightly 
from  eight  of  the  clock  at  night  unto  six  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  and  mete  in  the  Chepe.” 

There  was,  however,  a civic  celebration  which, 
during  the  period  it  lasted,  was  one  of  the  most  gor- 
geous spectacles  of  the  olden  time  in  old  London. 
It  was  called  tho  setting  of  the  marching  watch 
on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  is  depicted 
to  us  by  Stow,  the  chronicler.  He  describes  how 
the  houses  of  the  City  were  shadowed  with  green 
birch  and  garnished  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
with  lamps  hung  before  the  doors,  in  the  win- 
dows, and  across  the  streets.  The  watch  num- 
bered some  2,000  men,  variously'  dressed,  700  of 
whom  bore  those  cresset  lights,  held  aloft  and 
blazing  in  the  iron  swivel  baskets,  like  the  one 
we  see  in  the  tower.  There  were  240  constables 
dressed  in  bright  harness,  some  overgilt,  and 
every  one  had  a scarlet  jornet  or  pu ter  cloak,  with 
“ a chain  of  gold  ” round  his  neck.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  henchmen,  with  minstrels  before 
him,  and  a cresset  borne  by  his  side.  And  with 
the  cavalcade  rode  the  Lord  Mayor,  sheri £Fs, 
wealthy  citizens,  and  city  officers,  all  dressed  in 
their  best,  and  well  horsed  with  wiflers  (pipers), 
drummers,  trumpeters,  “ demi-lances  on  great 
horses,  gunners  with  hand-guns  or  half-hakes, 
archers  in  coats  of  white  fustian,  signed  on  the 
back  and  breast  with  the  City  arms,  their  bows 
bent  in  their  hands,  with  sheaves  of  arrows  by 
their  sides,  pikemen  in  bright  corslets/’  &c., — 
the  special  attendants  on  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  being  clad  in  bright  armour,  bearing 
arms  and  torches,  not  forgetting  the  chief  magis- 
trate’s own  giant,  the  ancestor  of  our  Guildhall 


wondered  at,  seeing  that  no  pageantry  of  modern 
times  can  be  compared  with  it  ? 

And  wo  are  told  that  “Bluff  King  Hal,”  in- 
cog. and  clothed  in  one  of  the  coats  of  his  own 
body  guard,  came  into  the  City  specially  to 
view  the  show,  and  to  see  for  himself  the  civic 
doings  in  the  year  1510.  It  must  have  been  a 
gorgeous  exhibition  to  see,  and  particularly 
picturesque  in  some  of  those  narrow  thorough- 
fares of  the  old  City,  the  darkness  for  the  nonce 
made  into  day,  the  display  of  banners  and 
flowers  and  tapestry,  the  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, and  the  playing  of  “ sweet  music,”  with 
the  welcome  to  all  country  cousins  given  by 
their  Cockney  relatives,  tho  wild  ’prentice  lads 
forgetting  their  clubs,  and  making  merry  instead. 
Henry  VIII.,  having  seen  tho  muster,  naturally 
looked  with  some  degree  of  fear  upon  the  con- 
gregation of  so  large  a number  of  persons  in  the 
City  at  one  time,  aud  although  he  suggested  to 
the  citizens  the  necessity  of  preventing  a re- 
currence, nothing  was  effected  until  1539, 
when  more  than  16,000  persons,  in  bright  har- 
ness, with  coats  of  white  silk,  or  cloth,  aud  chains 
about  their  necks,  met  in  the  fields  near  the 
village  of  Mile  End,  and  marched  in  procession 
to  Westminster  and  back.  This  was  a settler 
to  the  King’s  timidity.  Such  a mob  was  to  him 
beyond  a joke,  for  the  greatest  ci-y  in  the  world 
had  not  then  the  privilege  of  boasting  its  three 
millions  of  people,  its  staff  of  police,  or  its  ways 
and  means  of  quelling  insurrection.  And  so  the 
King  forbad  the  next  year’s  setting  of  the  watch, 
and  a great  blow  it  was  to  the  citizens,  for  a 
chronicle  of  the  date  tells  ns  they  had  “ propared 
divers  pageantes,  with  lights  and  other  things, 
for  to  have  had  the  seyd  watche,  and  had  noe 
knowledge  till  two  days  afore  Midsomer  that  yt 
should  not  be  kept,  which  was  a greate  losse  to 
poore  men.” 

As  this  festival  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
lighting  up  of  old  London,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  our  readers  for  us  to  give  a few  extracts 
from  the  records  of  the  City,  especially  from 
the  books  of  one  of  the  companies  who  were 
always  the  paymasters  for  the  pageantry.  For 
instance,  in  1539-40  the  Ironmongers  paid  38s. 
as  their  proportion,  and  this  was  for  600  cresset 
lights,  costing  15s.  ; ten  cresset  and  two  badge- 
bearers,  “ for  the  labor  for  bering  and  holding 
the  cressets  both  nights,”  12s. ; one  dozen 
straw  hats,  10d.;  making  twelve  escutcheons, 
12d. ; attendance  of  two  men  watching  the  lights 
two  nights,  2s. ; mending  four  cressets  and  two 
newpynes,  6d.;  carriageof  the  cresset-light  twice 
to  the  hall,  4d.  ; four  bowmen,  for  two  nights, 
8d. ; four  dozen  poynts,  3d. ; bread  and  drink 
for  the  cresset-bearers  and  watchmen,  two 
nights,  Sd. ; miscellaneous,  2s.  8d., — 38s. ! But 
some  eight  years  after  this,  one  of  the  popular 
lord  mayors,  none  other  than  the  uncle  of  the 
founder  of  our  London  Royal  Exchange  and 
Gresham  College,  thought  proper  to  temporarily 
revive  the  old  pageantry ; but  it  only  lasted  for 
his  year,  1518.  The  books  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company  have  similar  entries  to  those  already 
quoted  ; but  there  are  other  items  of  interest 
worth  recording.  For  instance,  four  bows  cost 
and  “four  sheffe  of  arowes  with  their  casses 
and  gyrdylls,”  10s.  ; sixteen  yards  of  “ whytt 
cotton  for  the  bowe-men’s  cotts,”  8s.;  “payd 
to  Wymon  the  smythe  for  makyng  of  ij  new 
cresetts,”  3s. ; a staff  for  a cresset,  one  penny, 
and  one  dozen  Btraw  hats  oost  eighteen - 
pence!  Now  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  year  1548  was  really  the  last  year 
of  the  “watch”  festival  in  London;  but  in 
looking  over  the  accounts  of  the  City  company 
before  quoted  (the  Ii’onmongers’)  for  the  year 
156S,  we  have  been  surprised  to  find  evidence 
of  another  revival  of  the  custom,  and  this  was 
actually  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
after  the  forbidding  of  it  by  Henry  VIII.  The 
entry  in  the  books  reads: — “Paide  to  xx  men 
that  were  liarnyses  of  Midsomer  night,”  20s. ; 
eight  men  that  bare  the  cressets,”  8s.;  five 
badge-men,  5s. ; “ borrowing  of  xx  guilt  halberts 
out  of  the  Tower,”  20s. ; sixty-three  stone  of 
cresset  light,  31s.  fid. ; “ for  birche  to  sett  at  the 
halle-doore,”  4d.:  total,  41.  4s.  lOd.  For  the 
provision  of  which  the  company  received 
precept  from  the  Lord  Mayor  in  these  words : — 
“ There  shall  be  a standing  watch  in  the  city  on 
the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  And  these  are 
to  command  you  for  that  service  that  you  have 
twelve  cresset-bearers,  and  a convenient  number 
of  bag-bearers,  with  sufficient  lights  for  that 
night,  every  one  of  them  having  a straw  hat 


The  watch  and  ward  of  the  City  was  als 
carried  out  with  equal  precision,  tho  gates  bein 
closely  guarded  by  day,  and  shut  for  the  night- 
after  dark.  The  books  of  the  Merchant  Taylor 
Company  for  October,  1571,  show  that  a precej 
was  received  by  them  to  appoint  ten  of  the 
members  to  join  ten  of  the  Vintners, — to  supp 
two  men  for  each  City  gate  and  postern  betwet 
the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  five  in  tl 
evening  “ watchyng  and  liavinge  continuall 
duringe  the  sayde  tyme  a vigillant  eye  to  t 
and  everye  such  suspect  and  idle  p’sones  as  sho< 
passe  and  returne  in,  at,  and  by  the  same  gat 
and  upon  suspicion  to  staye  and  examine  thei 
and  so  manye  as  they  shall  fynde  suspect  at 
faultie  to  commit  to  warde  under  safe  custoc 
untill  our  pleasure  shall  be  knowne.”  Tl 
custom  of  guarding  the  City  gates  did  n 
entirely  die  out  until  the  Corporation  passed : 
order  throwing  them  open  day  and  night  on  ai 
after  the  1st  of  November,  1753. 

It  was  in  October,  1599,  that  the  City  cai 
to  the  resolution  of  appointing  “ a substaunci: 
standinge  watch.”  An  Act  of  Common  Coun 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  hang  out  cam 
lights  between  the  hours  of  six  and  eight  eve 
evening  during  the  months  between  Octol 
and  March  ; and  a very  primitive  lighting  up  t 
and  yet  it  would  appear  of  sufficient  importai 
to  the  makers  of  tallow,  whose  trade  began 
suffer  through  strangers  taking  it  up  now  tl 
more  of  tho  fat  was  required  to  illuminate  t 
streets,  added  to  the  large  exportation  beyc 
sea.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  one  of  tb 
petitions  stating  that  these  strangers  “ buy  t 
the  choyso  and  best  suett  (which  is  fitter  to 
preserved  for  the  feeding  and  nourishing  of  ma 
bodye  than  for  those  uses),  bringing  all  peo 
to  such  curious  nycenes  that  the  verye  poor 
sorte  will  bnrne  no  candells  but  made  of  sui 
stuffe  as  is  aforesaide.”  Whether  this  provis 
of.  candlelight  for  the  streets  of  London  cau 
Nicholas  Spicer  to  leave  to  the  city  of  Exe 
in  1609,  an  annual  sum  of  40s.  for  candlelig 
in  that  city  on  dark  nights,  and  6s.  8d.  yes 
for  the  bellman,  wo  know  not,  but  it  is  cerl 
the  latter  functionary  became  quite  an 
portant  personage  in  London,  for  the  bar  nee 
constables  of  the  marching  watch  now  g 
place  to  the  venerable-looking  watchman  v 
halberd  and  lantern,  who  was  destined  to  bel 
subject  of  much  ridicule  for  a century'  la 
Our  lamented  friend,  Charles  Knight,  speak 
him  as  one  who  “ had  to  deal  with  < 
listeners”;  and  Dekker,  a contemporary  ca 
him  “ the  child  of  darkness,— a man  that 
no  men  to  wait  upon  him,  but  only  a dog ; : 
that  was  a disordered  person,  and  at  midn 
would  beat  at  men’s  doors  bidding  them  in  m 
mockery  to  look  to  their  candles  when  i 
themselves  were  in  their  dead  sleep.”  An\ 
he  paraded  the  City  Btreets  he  cried  aloud,- 

“ Lanthorn  and  a whole  candle  light ! fl 

Hang  out  your  lights  ! Hear  ! ’’ 

Our  friend  Knight  says  “ The  cry  of 
watchman,  ‘ Hang  out  your  lights,’  was 
exhortation  to  the  negligent,  which  probably  1, 
answered  only  by  snores,  equally  indifferer 
their  own  safety  and  the  public  preservav 
A worthy  mayor  in  the  time  of  Queen 
provided  the  watchman  with  a bell,  with  w 
instrument  he  accompanied  the  music  oi 
voice  down  to  the  days  of  the  Commonwe’ 
The  statutes  of  the  streets  in  the  time  of  E 
beth  were  careful  enough  for  the  preserve) 
of  silence  in  some  things.  They  prescribed!1 
‘ no  man  shall  blow  any  horn  in  the  nigh 
whistle  after  the  hour  of  nine  of  the  clock  ir 
night  under  pain  of  imprisonment;’  and, ’1| 
was  a harder  thing  to  keep,  they  also  forbni 
man  to  make  any  ‘ sudden  outcry  iu  the  stiii 
the  night,  as  making  any  affray  or  beating 
wife.’  Yet  a ’privileged  man  was  to  go  a 
knocking  at  doors  and  ringing  his  alarum,): 
intolerable  nuisance,  if  he  did  what  he  I 
ordered  to  do.”  It  is  of  such  a night-wU 
that  Milton  speaks  : — • 


friends,  whose  presence  was  always  required  at ! with  cresset  lights,  together  with  some  officers 

every  City  festival.  The  fame  of  this  “ march- 1 of  your  company,  to  go  to by  6even  at 

ing  watch”  soon  got  abroad, — and  is  it  to  be  night  on  the  said  eve,”  &c. 


“ the  bellman’s  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  tho  doors  from  nightly  hare 


while  Herrick  satirises  still  further,  making 
watch  exclaim : — 


“ From  noise  of  scare-fires  rest  ye  free, 
From  murders  benedieite ; 

From  all  mischances  that  may  fright 
Your  pleasing  slumbers  in  the  night, 
Mercy  secure  ye  all,  and  keep 
The  goblins  from  ye  while  ye  sleep. 
Past  one  o’clock,  and  almost  two, 

My  masters  all,  * Good  day  to  you  ! 1 ” 


But  a print  of  the  time  of  the  first  Janl 
more  explicit,  for  it  illustrates  a watcl 
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| fall  costume,  and  underneath  the  following 

Hies  s — 

J “ A light  here,  raaitls,  hang  out  your  light, 

And  sec  your  horns  be  clear  and  bright. 

That  so  your  candle  clear  may  shioo 
Continuing  from  six  to  nine, 

That  honest  men  that  walk  along, 

May  see  to  pass  safe  without  wrong.” 

. Now  it  does  seem  strange  that  the  greatest  city 
ithe  world  should  have  been  contented  with  such 
i antiquated  lighting  up.  And  yet  it  was  so,  and 
ijntinued  in  this  state  for  the  best  part  of  acen- 
t vy  more.  Paris  was  no  better,  for  lanterns 
i ere  not  introduced  there  until  1667.  In  London, 
i ’ wever,  there  were  certain  scientific  individuals 
work,  some  trying  one  thing  and  some  another, 
i |d  all  hoping  against  hope  to  bring  about  a 
Boper  system  of  illumination.  Oils,  candles, 
d lamps,  were  patented  during  the  first  fifty 
i jars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  nothing 
<i  real  practical  use  towards  lighting  up  the 
Bi'eets.  The  first  printed  specification  under 
iia  official  head  of  candle  manufacture,  was 
■anted  to  one  Edward  Biddle,  March  18,  1636, 
»o  “ hath  informed  us  that  there  is  a groater 
; noyance  in  and  about  the  Citties  of  London 
Vid  Westminster  through  the  casting  forth  all 
t't  of  victuall  bones  into  the  street,”  and  he, 
Ibrafore,  proposed  a new  way  of  extracting 
^low  from  these  bones,  which  was  allowed  him 
1C  fourteen  years,  paying  the  king  50Z.  per 
Inum  for  the  privilege,  and  “ the  rate  of  six- 
t ace  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
Utuall  bones,  viz., — one-third  part  thereof  to 
jkih  person  or  persons  as  shall  save  them,  and 
B)  other  two  parts  unto  such  poor  people  as  at 
icj)  nominacyon  of  the  churchwardens  of  the 
kpective  parishes  within  our  said  Citties  of 
bpdon  and  Westminster,  and  four  miles  round 
i )ut  the  same,  shall  gather,  and  bring  them  to 

Sue  convenient  place  to  be  weighed.”  The 
ond  candle-making  patent  is  dated  1640; 
third,  1770.  Under  the  official  heading  of 
mp3  and  Lanterns,  the  first  patent  is  datod 
1 >7 ; the  second,  1684;  and  the  third,  1721; 
t/ile  under  the  head  of  ‘‘Production  and  Dis- 
bjmtion  of  Light,”  the  first  is  dated  1675  ; the 
,lond,  1683 ; tho  third,  1704 ; and  fourth, 
i ’S;  and  it  is  of  these  four  we  shall  have  to 
liak  presently. 

J.’hat  the  inhabitants  of  London  were  fully 
visible  of  the  remarkable  disadvantages  they 
toured  under  may  be  gathered  from  the  diaries, 
.ners,  and  other  evidences  still  extant.  Per- 
is the  most  interesting  record,  however,  is 
l be  found  in  two  wills  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Rjrogativo  Court.  The  first  is  that  of  John 
l.rdall,  citizen  and  Grocer  of  London,  dated 
ii!'6,  and  proved  in  December,  1658,  while  the 
iilond  is  the  bequest  of  John  Cooke,  citizen  and 
lihmonger,  proved  in  February,  1663.  Wardall 
ji,s  a good  benefactor  to  his  company,  and  was 
■ied  in  tho  Church  of  St.  Botolph,  Billings- 
>e.  He  was  the  owner  of  no  less  than  nine- 
( a houses  in  and  near  Walbrook,  which  he 
Bbcially  bequeathed  to  various  persons,  but  it 
> inly  one  of  these  houses  that  relates  to  our 
Bject.  He  left  to  the  Grocers’  Company  one 
issuage  “ called  or  known  by  the  name  or  syne 
''the  White  Bear  in  Walbrook,” — the  house,  we 
, ieve,  now  known  as  No.  23  in  that  street, — 
ibn  trust  to  pay  (among  other  things)  the 
ireh wardens  of  the  aforesaid  parish  of  St. 

■ itolph  four  pounds  yearly,  out  of  which  “ there 
[ il  be  provided,  and  by  the  said  churchwardens 
mayntayned  and  kept,  one  good  and  sufficient 
u and  glasse  lanthorne,  of  like  bigness  as 
w it  is,  with  a candle  of  no  lesse  size  or 
^nesse  than  three  in  tho  pound,  therein  to  be 
i t and  kept  burning  and  lighted,  for  the  direct- 
j of  passengers  to  goe  and  come  with  more 
huritio  to  aud  from  the  waterside  all  the  night 
g,  the  same  lanthorne  from  time  to  time  at 
times  to  be  fixed  and  fastened  at  the  north - 
>t  corner  of  the  said  parish  church  of  St. 
:tolph”  from  St.  Bartholomew’s  (August  24) 
Ladyday  (March  25)  “ every  yeare  yearlye 
r ever,”  and  to  be  kept  lighted  “ from  six  of 
5 clocke  every  evening  untill  six  of  the  clock 
3ry  morning,”  twenty  shillings  yearly  to  be 
id  to  the  sexton  for  looking  after  the  lantern, 
d the  residue,  if  any,  to  be  reserved  for 
)airs.  Now  this  bequest  has  been  often 
oted,  but  never  before  in  the  actual  words,  we 
heve,  and  neither  is  it  generally  known  that 
irdall,  by  a codicil,  specially  stated  that  the 
mte  Bear  was  then  let  to  one  Thomas  Frewan 
the  annual  rental  of  16Z.,  but  being  “ worth  a 
2ater  summe,”  lie  ordered,  upon  the  expira- 
'Q  of  the  lease,  “the  rent  be  raysed  to  the 
ft  value»  and  the  whole  rent  then  as  nowe  to 
0 aud  for  the  use  aud  profitt  of  the  said 


Almsmen  of  the  said  Worshipful  the  Grocers’ 
Company,  and  for  no  other  uses  whatever.” 

But  John  Cooke,  the  Fishmonger,  in  1663,  left 
to  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Michael’s,  Crooked- 
lane,  in  which  parish  he  dwelt,  this  special 
bequest,  “ That  the  said  churchwardens  and 
vestrymen  and  their  successors  shall  every 
yeare  yearly  disburse  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings  for  the  maintenance  of  a lanthorne 
and  a candle  lighted,  to  be  of  eighte  in  the 
pound  att  least,  to  be  kept  hanged  out  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Michael’s-lane,  next  Thames- 
streete,”  from  Michaelmas  (September  29th)  to 
Lady-day  (March  25th),  “ betweene  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten  of  the  clock  at  night  until  the  hours 
of  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morniug,  for 
affording  light  to  passengers  and  travellers 
goinge  throughe  Thames-streete  and  through 
the  said  lane.”  Now,  although  St.  Michael’s 
parish  has  been  pretty  well  obliterated  since 
the  erection  of  new  London  Bridge,  and  the 
church,  with  the  famous  Boar’s  Head  Tavern  of 
Shakspeare’s  day,  long  pulled  down,  the  site  of 
the  tavern  being  where  the  King  William  statue 
stands ; yet,  we  believe,  these  20s.  are  still 
paid  towards  maintaining  a lamp  thereabouts. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  year  1662  that  things 
began  to  change  in  earnest ; an  improvement 
was  effected  upon  the  “ lighting-up  system, 
which,  although  far  from  perfect,  was  yet  pro- 
gressive. A clause  in  the  Act  passed  that  year 
ordered  that  every  householder  within  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster  whose  house 
adjoined  the  high-street,  should,  from  Michael- 
mas to  Lady-day,  nightly  “ set  or  hang  out 
candles  or  light  in  lanthorns  or  otherwise,  in 
some  part  of  his  house  next  the  street,  to  en- 
lighten the  same  for  passengers,  from  such  time 
as  it  shall  growe  darke  until  nine  of  the  clock 
in  the  evening,  upon  paine  to  forfeit  the  sum  of 
Is.  for  every  default,”  and  this  order  was  ex- 
tended by  another  Act  in  1690  “ until  twelve  of 
the  clock  in  the  night,”  under  the  penalty  of  2s., 

“ excepting  such  person  or  persons  as  shall 
agree  to  make  use  of  lamps  of  any  sort,  to  be 
placed  at  such  distances  in  the  street  as  shall  "be 
approved  of  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace.” 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1675,  a patent  was 
granted  to  Richard  Reeves,  gentleman,  for  “ The 
Arte  of  Casting  and  spreading  of  light  by  a new 
and  unusual  figure  of  foiled  glasse,  polished 
without  grinding,  with  pipes  of  glasse  to  hold 
candles  or  lamps,”  and  this  patent  was  followed 
by  another  to  Anthony  Vernotty,  dated  the  1st 
of  August,  1683,  for  “a  new  way  of  enlighten- 
ing the  streets  aud  passages  of  this  or  any  other 
citty,  towne,  or  place  of  concourse  in  the  dark 
seasons  of  the  evening  and  night,  by  a new  sort 
of  lanthorn  and  lamps,”  which,  said  the  patent, 

“ hath  been  seen  and  approved  of  by  us,  and  is 
now  used  in  our  palaces  of  Whitehall  and 
Windsor.”  In  these  patents  we  begin  to  see  the 
real  commencement  of  a practical  lighting  up, 
and  to  the  Corporation  of  London  is  due  tho 
“improvement.”  It  would  appear  that,  in 
order  to  raise  the  Orphans’  Fund  of  the  City, 
created  in  1694,  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
granted  certain  privileges  in  return  for  certain 
rentals  or  premiums.  Among  these  was  a lease 
for  twenty-one  years  from  Midsummer,  1694,  to 
Sir  Charles  Kara,  knt.,  John  Stanyan,  esq., 
Philip  Neve,  esq.,  John  Lillye,  gent.,  and  others 
who  were  interested  in  the  new  Company 
producing  the  “ convex  light,”  throwing  out 
extra  rays  of  light  wherever  required,  which 
company,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  600 Z.,  were 
privileged  for  that  term  to  light  up  “all 
publick  places  withia  the  City  and  liberties 
thereof,”  and  which  lease  was  confirmed  by  Act 
of  Parliament  the  same  year.  The  company 
immediately  commenced  operations,  and  appear 
to  have  extended  their  work  to  public  buildings, 
for  among  tho  payments  in  the  books  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  then  situated  in  South- 
wark, we  find  this  entry, — “ To  the  patentees  of 
convex  lights  for  their  lamps  lighting  the 
hospital,  half  year  to  Ladyday,  1695,  six  shil- 
lings,” proving  that  the  charge  was  made  in  the 
samo  style  as  the  gas  company  make  theirs 
now.  Before  the  lease  of  169 4 -expired,  Queen 
Anne,  on  the  9th  July,  1704,  granted  a patent  to 
Richard  Cole,  gentleman,  for  “ a new  and  extraor- 
dinary way  or  invention  of  forming  glasses  in 
conicoll  figures  and  lamps  peculiar  to  himself, 
that  will  to  admiration  increase,  disperse,  and 
cast  light  equally  and  certainly  at  all  con- 
venient distances  never  before  used  or  known, 
and  no  ways  subject  to  the  glaring  aud  in- 
certainty of  the  lights  now  chiefly  used,”  while 
another  patent  was  granted  to  Michael  Cole,  of 


Dublin, — a relative  of  Richard,  wo  presume, — 
on  the  7th  August,  1708,  for  “ a new  kind  of 
light  (quite  different  from  any  yet  in  use),  com- 
posed of  one  entire  glass,  of  a globular  shape, 
with  a lamp  which  will  give  a clearer  and  more 
certain  light  from  all  parts  thereof,  without  any 
dark  shadows,”  the  usual  fourteen  years  being 
granted  in  each  case,  but  not  to  interfere  in  the 
City  of  London  with  the  1694  lease,  expiring  in 
1715.  This  globular  oil-lamp  of  Michael  Cole’s  was 
exhibited  at  the  door  of  the  St.  James  Coffee- 
house, in  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  and  is  by 
him  spoken  of  in  special  terms. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  Hara  and 
others,  Alderman  Sir  Samuel  Gerrard,  bart., 
and  Sir  Fisher  Tench,  of  Low  Leyton,  had 
another  granted  to  them,  empowering  them,  at 
an  annual  rental  of  4001.,  for  twenty-one  years 
from  Midsummer,  1715,  “ to  provide,  maintain, 
and  keep  in  good  and  sufficient  repair  and  fit  for 
use,  suoh  a sufficient  number  of  the  said  convex 
lights,  otherwise  called  lamp-lights,  in  good- 
ness, bigness,  form,  and  fashion  like  unto  those 
which  now  are  by  them  left  in  the  Guildhall 
of  the  said  city  as  sample,  as  shall  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  lighting  all  the  publick  places, 
streets,  and  lanes  of  the  said  city  and  liberties 
thereof,  so  that  the  lights  may  extend  to  and 
reach  each  other ; and  so  always  as  there  be  not 
allotted,  or  appointed  to  be  lighted  by  each 
lamp,  more  than  eight  front  houses  of  a side  in 
the  great  streets  of  the  said  city,  nor  more  than 
nine  front  houses  of  a side  in  tho  less  or  smaller 
streets.”  And  these  were  to  be  fitted  with 
cotton-wick  and  rape-oil,  “ to  give  a sufficient 
clear  light  every  dark  night,  (that  is  to  say) 
every  night  between  the  second  night  after  each 
full  moon  and  the  seventh  night  after  each  new 
moon,  from  the  29th  day  of  September  to  the 
25th  day  of  March,  yearly  ”;  the  lamps  to  be 
cleaned  daily,  lighted  from  dark  till  twelve 
o’clock,  and  “ shall  be  dressed  and  snuffed 
twice  every  such  night ! ” He  who  was  to  do 
the  snuffing  was  to  wear  a badge  of  brass  or 
pewter,  by  which  he  should  be  recognised.  All 
the  expenses  of  breaking  the  ground,  fixing 
posts  and  lamps,  were  to  be  borne  by  Gerrard 
and  Tench,  who  were  to  be  fined  5s.  for  any 
default.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1716,  an 
Act  of  Common  Council  confirmed  this  lease, 
and  made  it  compulsory  also  upon  every  house- 
holder whose  house  was  rated  at  or  above  10Z. 

“ to  hang  out  one  or  more  lanthorn  or  lanthorns 
with  sufficient  cotton  - wick  caudles  lighted 
therein,  on  the  outside  of  their  respective 
churches,  houses,  doors,  and  gateways  next  the 
streets,”  for  the  like  period  between  six  and 
eleven,  under  a penalty  of  Is.  each.  Thus,  it  is 
seen,  certain  contractors  had  tho  privilege  of 
erecting  the  lamps,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  provide  some  as  well ; and  yet  we 
fail  to  see  how  the  contractors  made  it  “ pay,” 
as  we  do  not  find  what  rent  was  charged  the 
inhabitants,  or  how  Gerrard  was  able  to  provide 
the  lamps  and  pay  the  400Z.  a year  as  well, 
unless  the  householders  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase the  lamps  of  the  leaseholders. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  bo  a little 
interesting  to  dwell  awhile  upon  candles,  which, 
as  may  be  supposed,  were,  with  oil,  the  only 
illuminators  of  the  period.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment granted,  for  five  years  from  the  1st  of 
May,  1710,  a special  tax  of  Id.  per  pound  on  all 
imported  wax  candles,  aud  ^d.  on  those  made 
of  tallow.  Home-made  was  taxed  the  same  ; 
factories  to  be  registered ; concealing  candles, 
20Z.  fine;  all  found  in  private  melting-houses 
forfeited  ; 5Z.  penalty  for  selling  elsewhere  than 
in  shops  and  markets ; and  all  6tock  on  May  1 
to  be  registered  under  a penalty  of  50Z.  and  for- 
feiture. During  the  continuance  of  tho  Act  no 
person  to  use  inside  a dwelling-house  “ any 
lamp  or  lamps  wherein  any  oyl  or  fat  (other 
than  oyl  made  of  fysh)  within  Great  Britain, 
shall  be  burnt  for  giving  light,  under  the  penalty 
of  40s.  for  every  offence,”  and  that  all  small 
rushlights  made  by  any  persons  for  use  in  their 
own  houses  only  and  not  for  sale,  and  6uch  rush- 
lights only  once  dipped  in  grease  or  kitchen- 
stuff,  and  not  through  tallow  melted  or  refined, 
were  exempted  by  the  Act.  In  looking  over  the 
records  of  the  past,  it  is  curious  to  note  the 
quaint  evidences  of  “ after  dark  ” customs  con- 
cerning candles.  Thus,  at  the  trial  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  in  1696  the  House  of  Commons  actually 
proposed  and  carried  a question  “ that  candles 
be  brought  in,”  and  this  was  made  a standing 
order  of  the  House  in  1717,  the  serjeant  being 
required  always  to  produce  them  “ when  day- 
light shall  be  Bhut  in.”  In  1701  the  address  of 
, a person  was  given  as  living  “ two  doors  from 
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the  glass  candle-lamps  at  the  White  Hart,  near 
Pall  Mall, facing  the  Haymarket,”  while  Nicholas 
Carew,  when  ho  went  to  take  leave  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1705,  entered  among  his  expenses  the 
modest  item,  “ Paid  for  candles,  2d.”  All  these 
items  are  trivial  in  themselves,  and  yet  remark- 
ably suggestive  of  the  good  old  times. 

In  1736,  Gerrard’s  lease  expired,  and  we  find 
the  Corporation  in  anything  but  an  amiable 
mood  abont  the  working  of  it.  The  imperfect 
lights  had  brought  about  serious  robberies  and 
■other  crimes, — the  very  aim  they  had  in  grant- 
ing the  lease  being  frustrated.  Ancient  statutes 
specially  provided  against  noises  in  the  night, 
the  blowing  of  horns,  and  fighting  after  nine 
o’clock,  and  gave  the  people  tho  watch  to  go  the 
rounds  to  see  the  law  obeyed,  and  yet  these  very 
watchmen  were  permitted  themselves  to  wake 
the  slumbers  by  their  “ Past  two  o’clock : a 
very  foggy  morning”  cry,  their  bell-ringing, 
their  fast-expiring  candle-lanterns,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  their  age, — for  they  were  chiefly  old, 
worn-out  men,  who  assisted  greatly  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  one  great  end, — protection  to 
the  criminal.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  grave 
assaults,  such  as  Dryden  suffered  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  “ Mohocks”  inflicted  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  made  the  peacable  citizen 
tremble,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to 
find  the  Corporation  in  1735  declaring  that 
“ seeing  the  great  defects  in  the  present  lessee’s 
lighting  the  streets  of  the  City,  we  have  thought 
proper  of  having  them  lighted  in  a much  hotter 
manner  in  the  future,”  viz.,  from  August  to 
April  until  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  With 
this  resolve,  advertisements  were  issued  for  con- 
tractors to  take  the  lighting  for  twenty-one 
years, — tho  lamps  to  be  within  thirty  yards  of 
each  other,  and  “ even  with  the  posts  of  the 
foot  passage”  in  the  great  streets,  and  thirty-five 
yai-ds  in  the  smaller, — and  in  this  proportion  we 
find  that,  while  the  old  method  only  used  1,000 
lamps,  the  new  one  actually  increased  the 
number  to  4,000 ! 

Now  this  was  certainly  a desirable  improve- 
ment, but  the  proposition  appears  to  have  been 
more  easily  made  than  carried  out.  There 
were  three  committee  meetings,  and  at  each 
three  firms  tendered,  but  although  they  offered 
to  carry  out  the  contract  at  a less  rate  each 
time,  the  price  could  not  be  accepted  by  the 
committee.  One  firm  offered  to  accept  the 
work  if  they  wore  allowed  to  tax  the  house- 
holders above  101.  rental  at  9s.,  8s.  6d.,  or  8s. 
per  annum ; the  second  firm  offered  at  10s.  or 
9s.  provided  they  were  not  obliged  to  fix  lamps 
where  the  inhabitants  were  too  poor  to  pay; 
while  the  third  agreed  to  provide  3,000  lamps, 
and  to  fix  at  8s.,  if  the  Corporation  paid  them 
4,8001.  per  annum ! Here  was  a glorious  state 
of  things  indeed.  The  citizens  were  greatly 
puzzled  what  to  do,  and,  after  several  meetings, 
at  last  resolved  to  carry  out  the  work  them- 
selves. That  it  was  the  wisest  act  we  have  not 
tho  least  doubt,  and  subsequent  events  proved 
them  in  tho  right.  An  Act  was  passed  em- 
powering them  to  erect  lamps,  light  them  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  also  public  buildings  (except 
hospitals),  vacant  spaces,  &c.  And  with  such 
spirit  did  they  set  to  work  that  the  first  assess- 
ment was  made  by  the  Common  Council  in 
September  for  three  quarters  of  a year  ending 
Chiistmas,  the  rate  charged  being — every  house 
under  101.  per  annum,  3s.  6d. ; 101.  to  201.,  7s.  6d. ; 
201.  to  301.,  8s. ; 301.  to  401.,  9s.  6d. ; and  above 
401.,  12s.  In  1755  the  tax  was  made  at  a fixed 
rate  of  4d.  in  the  II.  on  the  rental,  and  the  lamps 
were  increased.  Seven  years  later  the  City 
fouud  it  cheaper  to  contract  for  the  lighting,  and 
they  let  it  at  the  rate  of  II.  12s.  per  lamp;  for 
they  had  reported  that  the  houses  assessable 
numbered  14,014,  the  cost  of  lighting  had  been 
21.  Is.,  while  the  cost  of  fixing  had  been  14s.  6d. 
each  lamp.  But,  after  all,  the  first  cost  was  the 
cheapest,  for,  as  Entick  says,  “ The  City  of 
London  is  better  lighted  [this  was  in  1766]  than 
any  town  or  city  in  the  known  world ; whether  we 
consider  the  goodness  of  the  lights,  the  number 
of  tho  lamps  which  amount  to  more  than  5,000, 
or  the  hours  of  time,  which  is  above  5,000  hours 
in  the  year.” 

All  this  “lighting  up”  was  by  oil,  and  the 
process  had  given  quite  an  impetus  to  the  lamp 
trade.  The  old  lamp-maker  became  quite  an 
institution,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reminiscences  of 
tho  past  to  note  that  the  oldest  of  that  business 
in  existence  has  but  only  x-ecently  come  to  an 
end.  This  was  long  known  as  Mansfield’s,  in  the 
Kingsland-road,  Shoreditch,  and  was  established 
as  long  back  as  1740, — four  years  after  the  cor- 
poration carried  out  the  first  real  lighting  of  the 


City.  The  last  proprietor,  Mr.  Thomas  Denham, 
died  in  September,  1877.  It  seems  hard  to  have 
to  part  with  the  last  link  of  a remarkable  chain, 
— a chain  that  bound  together  the  night-lights 
of  London  in  the  present  and  the  past. 

The  Westminster  Lighting  Act  was  not  passed 
until  the  year  1762,  so  that  the  linkmen,  with 
their  “ pilfering  band,”  kept  up  their  good  old 
pranks  long  after  Gay  studied  “ the  art  of  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  London.”  Carriage-folk,  it  is 
true,  kept  their  liveried  footmen  with  flambeaux, 
afid  rolled  home  during  the  still  small  hours 
almost  by  this  light  alone;  for  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  streetlights  to  go  out ; 
and  it  was  the  lamplighter’s  perseverance  in 
trimming  tho  City  lamps  that  caused  Dr.  John- 
son to  express  his  Shiptonian  thoughts.  The 
antiquated  and  aristocratic  ago  of  flambeaux  is 
still  kept  in  memory,  for  the  hornlike  extin- 
guishers, made  of  iron,  may  be  found  to  this 
day  existing  on  many  of  the  doorposts  and  rail- 
ings of  tho  West-end  mansions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  squares  and  Whitehall,  exhibiting 
in  many  instances  the  holes  of  time,  where  the 
burning  light  had  been  thrust,  vividly  recalling 
those  “ time-honoured  days  ” of  the  “ good  old 
times”  of  tho  Bow-street  “runners,”  the 
“ Charleys,”  tho  “box”  which  Tom  and  Jerry 
delighted  to  overturn,  and  the  dimness  of  those 
venerable-looking  oil-lamps  which  existed  as  late 
as  1839.  In  April  of  that  year  Byng  wrote  to  the 
poet  Moore, — “ Are  you  aware  that  Grosvenor- 
square  is  at  length  completely  lighted  with  gas  ? 
Aro  these  new  lights  preparatory  to  taking 
office  ? ” 

But  gaslighting  in  London  had  already 
become  an  established  fa^t  forty  years  ago,  and 
our  next  article  will  givo  some  new  and  in- 
teresting notes  upon  its  discovery,  and  its  first 
application  as  the  Night-light  of  London. 


UNEARTHED  HISTORY. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Public  Works  made  known  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  practically  consider 
the  question  of  the  Tiber  and  the  engineering 
difficulties  that  turbid  river  involves.  The 
announcement  has  revived  the  expectations  of 
all  artistic  enthusiasts,  from  the  prospect  of  the 
archeological  discoveries  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  ; indeed,  the  old  hope  has  again  been 
raised  that  the  seven-branched  candlestick, 
which  tradition  stateB  to  have  been  thrown  into 
the  Tiber  at  the  Ponte  Molo,  will  be  found,  as 
the  weight  of  this  historic  priceless  treasure  will 
have  sunk  it  too  deep  in  the  thick  mud  to  allow 
of  its  having  been  washed  seawards  further  than 
St.  Angelo.  Since  the  day,  in  fact,  when  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  subscribed  a large  sum  for  the  dredging 
of  the  Tiber,  such  confident  hopes  have  nob  been 
expressed  in  Roman  society. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  various  other 
improvements  being  earned  out  by  the  new 
Government  in  Rome  itself  are  disclosing  daily 
fresh  objects  of  interest  ; no  rival  to  the 
Laocoon,  it  is  true,  has  yet  been  discovered,  but 
numerous  remains  of  antique  and  Medueval 
Rome,  which  recall  all  the  extraordinary  history 
of  the  Eternal  City,  so  many  relics  of  w'hich  have, 
only  within  a few  years,  been  dragged  from  the 
obscurity  of  centuries  of  neglected  safety. 

We  ourselves  have  seen  unearthed  from  a 
narrow  vicolo  in  the  Campo  Marzio  the  splendid 
and  now  highly-polished  cipollina  column  that 
stands  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  supporting  the 
Madonna  raised  by  Pio  Nono  to  commemorate 
the  newly-established  doctrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  For  several  days  we  watched 
this  extraordinary  column  in  its  slow  progress 
through  the  narrow  streets  from  its  resting- 
place  in  the  Campo  Marzio,  where  it  had  reposed 
with  an  unknown  history,  certainly  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  centuries. 

And  now  in  the  excavations  necessary  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  Yia  Nazionale,  another 
Roman  relic,  dating  from  the  first  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  has  been  discovered,  a mosaic 
pavement  in  perfect  condition,  not,  from  all 
accounts,  of  any  very  great  artistic  merit,  not  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  famous  Palestrina 
mosaic,  but  a mosaic  tnuch  resembling  those 
pavements  found  from  time  to  time  in  London  in 
the  course  of  City  improvements,  and  the  chief 
interest  connected  with  which  is  unquestionably 
its  unusual  state  of  preservation. 

From  the  pages  of  an  Italian  contemporary, 
the  Illustrazione  Italiana,  we  obtain  some  of  the 
following  details,  the  first  that  have  as  yet 


appeared  regarding  this  interesting  discovery 
more  ample  account  of  which,  doubtless,  1 
Shakespeare  Wood,  the  accomplished  Rom 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  will  shortly  bri 
before  English  readers. 

It  was  at  the  point  whore  the  Yia  Della  Pilo 
meets  the  Vicolo  de’  Colonesi  that,  in  the  cou: 
of  the  excavations  above  referred  to,  the  mos 
was  laid  bare.  Although  of  the  early  years 
the  first  empire,  and  therefore  now,  at  the  lea 
eighteen  centuries  old,  such  is  its  perfect  con 
tion  and  brightness  that  the  work  might  hs 
been  executed  yesterday. 

From  ifcs  position,  it  is  possible  that  i 
mosaic  formed  the  pavement  of  part  of  a priv. 
house,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  determ 
the  plan  of  this  building,  the  space  laid  bare 
the  excavations  being  too  narrow  to  allow 
further  research.  The  fact  of  some  remaim 
coccio  pinto. — a species  of  red  pavement  t 
Veneziana,  used  especially  in  the  atrii  and  pi 
styles, — being  found  in  the  direction  of  the  ‘ 
Della  Pilotta,  has  led  to  the  supposition  t 
the  house  had  its  entrance  on  this  side,  and 
room  of  which  this  mosaic  formed  the  pavem« 
was,  if  not  a stanza  di  passaggio,  or,  as  we  sho 
say,  a passage,  at  least  a room  for  enterfct 
ment.  Not  being  closed  in  any  way  on 
opposite  side  which  looks  towards  the  ris 
ground  of  the  Tre  Cannelle,  and  being  situa 
in  this  direction  alongside  a room  with  a moi 
pavement  all  black,  and  of  greatly  infe; 
artistic  merit,  and  with  ample  communical 
on  this  side,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
house  had  its  entrance  on  the  opposite  sidi 
the  Yia  Della  Pilotta  and  the  room  with 
pavement  recently  discovered.  Communicai 
with  the  atrium  and  peristyle  was  the  tabliv 
cecus,  a portion  of  the  house  almost  exactly 
responding  to  the  modern  Spanish  patio. 

But  leaving  this  question  to  be  determiuei 
the  archaeologists,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
mosaic  discovered  represents  in  colours 
bright,  and  almost  uninjured  by  time,  a sir 
Greek  pattern  interspersed  with  small  squq 
which,  breaking  the  line,  produce  an  admin 
harmonious  whole, — a design  by  no  means  m 
but,  as  we  have  said,  in  a surprising  stai 
preservation.  In  course  of  time  the  mosaic 
be  exhibited  in  the  Museo  Capitolino.  I 
possible  to  discover  to  whose  house  this  : 
once  belonged  ? It  is,  we  are  afraid,  a p 
difficult  to  decide.  Certainly  to  some  prin 
dwelling;  for  iu  this  part  of  the  city,  in 
early  years  of  the  Empire,  also  at  the  cloi 
the  Republic,  only  rich  and  powerful  fam 
lived. 

It  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Belgravr 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  of  those  days,  that'll 
that  most  virtuous  and  peace-loving  of  knip 
immortalised  by  Cicero,  Titus  Pomponius  Att 
who,  next  to  Socrates,  must  be  considered 
most  humane  and  benevolent  of  all  the  g 
men  of  classic  times,  and  of  whom  Corni 
Nepos,  his  friend,  has  left  us  such  an  invalo 
biography.  And  as  the  neighbourhoods  of  ef 
city,  like  all  things  in  this  world  habert 
the  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages  chose  for  > 
home  these  pleasant  slopes  of  the  Quir 
where  soon  rose  the  stronghold  and  stout  t: 
of  the  Colonna  family,  even  before  Martii 
in  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  'I 
menced  their  existing  palace. 

Only  a few  steps  distant  from  the  recen 
discovered  pavement,  rises,  iu  the  precinC’ 
the  interesting  convent  of  Sta.  Caterinadi  S 
the  torre  delle  Milizie  (the  absurdly-ci 
“Tower  of  Nero”  of  the  guides),  built  ii 
thirteenth  century  by  Pandolfo  della  Subi 
senator  of  Rome;  while  at  no  great  disti 
and  more  towards  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
exists  one  of  the  fortified  towers  of  the  t 
family,  which  from  950  to  1250  gave  six  ]:] 
of  their  line  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

How  many  memories  are  recalled  and  <1 
unearthed  in  the  course  of  a demolition  like: 
necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  Via  Nazior 
Not  least  interesting,  the  foundations  of 
are  believed  to  be  the  first  walls  of  Romei 
been  laid  bare,  though  future  investigation 
decide  this  somewhat  doubtful  point,  as  als; 
history  of  several  other  Classic  re  maim 
covered  within  the  precincts  of  the  Coi 
Palace  gardens,  now  green  with  their  luxu 
and  famous  pines  and  box-trees  which  gr<: 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  These  ; 
of  a time  gone  by  recall  the  antique  spier 
of  the  past,  the  days  of  Leo  X.,  when  in 
gardens  met,  among  many  others,  round  Cal 
da  Bibbiena,  the  author  of  the  “ Calanl 
Francesco  Berni,  Angelo  Colocci,  Fran 
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ia  Molza,  and  Pietro  Bembo,  the  too  intimate 
nd  of  the  much-maligned  Lucrezia  Borgia 
I the  Morosina,  the  favourite  of  Leo  X.  and 
cent  VII. ; and  the  many  happy  hours  that 
loria  Colonna,  after  divine  service  in  the 
>el  of  S.  Silvestro,  passed  in  company  with 
uielangelo  and  her  numerous  friends,  not 
: ; cherished  among  whom  was  the  Portuguese 
nature-painter  of  literary  renown,  Francesco 
ijlanda. 

1 these  associations  and  freshly  revived 
■lories  of  a past  so  interesting,  are  called  up 
(discovery  the  result  of  the  opening  up  of 
"new  street,  the  Yia  Nazionale,  a sort  of 
tjnwell-road,  that  traverses  the  ancient  South 
;;3ington  of  Home,  adding  a renewed  interest 
ue  neighbourhood  of  Hilda’s  Tower,  and  the 
(-cote  over  which  Hawthorne,  in  his  “ Trans- 
lation,” has  thrown,  witb  all  English  and 
firicau  readers,  so  weird  a spell. 


] ARCHITECTS’  LIABILITIES  TO 
BUILDERS. 

jie  point  discussed  in  the  case  of  Stevenson 
■atson,  which  was  reported  in  the  Builder  of 
(week  (March  15),  is  of  such  great  profes- 
nl  importance  that  it  may  be  touched  on 
p.  For  though  it  is  stated  that  this  case  is 
|)  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  still,  for  the 
lint  at  any  rate,  there  is  a direct  decision 
dh,  until  it  is, — if  it  ever  is, — overturned  by 
feher  tribunal,  must  be  considered  as  strict 

ie  real  gist  of  that  decision  may  be  stated 
'■  alf  a dozen  words.  It  is,  that  nothing 
ipt  maid  Jides, — that  is,  legal  wrong-doing, 

tiud,  as  it  is  often  termed, — can  give  a right 
tion  to  a builder  against  an  architect  who  has 
1 ve  certificates  in  respect  of  the  work  done. 

I is  to  say,  where  the  common  clause  is 
that  all  disputes  between  the  builder  and 
-owner  are  to  bo  settled  by  the  architect, 
flwhen  the  builder  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
atect’s  certificate,  and  the  architect  makes 
dnistake  in  so  doing,  he  is  not  liable,  unless 
^1  fraud  or  dishonesty  can  be  proved  against 
( Now,  undoubtedly,  this  is  a very  startling 
1 it  must  bo  confessed,  rather  alarming 

I Ion  for  builders.  Wo  do  not  for  a moment 
_ose  that  the  great  body  of  architects  do 
ubring  to  the  performance  of  such  duties, 
Iher  that  of  settling  disputes  between  the 
je-owner  and  the  contractor,  or  the  passing 
tho  builder’s  accounts,  the  most  painstaking 
sand  the  strictest  sense  of  duty.  But  there 
u negligent  persons  in  every  profession, 
I there  is  nothing  which  makes  a man 
i)  careful  than  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
l.ly  liable  to  pay  damages  to  another  if 
oes  that  which  is  entrusted  to  him  with- 
B proper  and  reasonable  care.  Because 
is  the  way  the  law  now  stands,  as 
lunded  by  Lord  Coleridge : — “ Where  the 
sise  of  judgment  or  opinion  on  the  part  of  a 

II  person  was  necessary  between  two  persons, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  two  such  opinion 
(idgmcnt  had  been  wrongfully  or  negligently 
ucised,  no  action  could  be  maintained  against 
ii'son  standing  in  the  position  of  third  party” ; 
vin  another  place  it  is  stated  that  the  posi- 
of  the  architect  is  strictly  analogous  to  that 
-Jn  arbitrator.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  laBt 
ft,  we  strongly  doubt  whether  Lord  Coleridge’s 
i ment  will  be  upheld  when  it  reaches  the 
ft  of  Appeal.  An  architect  is  not  in  the 
>3  position  as  an  arbitrator : the  latter  is 
,i']y  a judge  appointed  and  chosen  by  two 
;>sing  parties  to  decide  certain  disputes 
feen  them.  He  comes  into  the  matter  only 
m it  reaches  au  acute  stage,  and  when  there 
,3me  question  or  questions  which  must  be 
ded  by  some  kind  of  judicial  machinery, 
itthe  architect  is  in  a different  position.  He 
/nployed  by  one  party  to  do  certain  work, 
from  the  beginning  he  acts  as  the  agent  of 
(party  in  ,the  interest  of  that  party,  and — we 
■n  it  in  no  unfriendly  sense — against  the 
irest  of  the  other  party.  If  the  builder  does 
. use  proper  materials,  it  is  the  architect’s 
■ness  personally,  or  by  a clerk  of  the  works, 
ee  that  the  right  materials  are  substituted, 
when  it  comes  to  the  last  stage  of  all,  and 
uas  to  certify,  and  for  that  purpose  to  ex- 
1, oe,  the  builder’s  work  and  accounts,  he  has 
net  m what— again,  we  repeat,  we  do  not 
jm  it  in  any  offensive  way— can  but  be  termed 
. 8 “anner,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  a carefully 

ucal  manner  towards  the  builder.  The  archi- 
:■  is  thus  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 


owner’s  agent,  and  the  clause  as  to  his  settling 
disputes  does  not  put  him  by  its  own  force 
alone  in  a judicial  position. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  the  architect  has  to  settle 
disputes,  he  does,  probably,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  fill  the  position  of  arbitrator ; but, 
because  he  does  so  in  regard  to  this  part  of  his 
duty,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  he 
does  so  in  regard  to  the  certifying  and  passing 
the  builder’s  work  and  accounts.  He  is  a 
person  who,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  has 
undertaken  to  perform  a certain  duty,  for  neg- 
ligence in  which  he  may  be  liable  to  an  action. 
We  have  no  intention  of  taking  our  readers 
through  the  various  legal  decisions  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  this  matter,  but  wo  may  briefly 
point  to  the  case  of  Turner  v.  Goulden,  9 L.  R., 
C.  P.,  17,  in  which  the  defendant  was  engaged 
as  a valuer  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  ascer- 
tain the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  latter  on  the 
purchase  of  the  goodwill,  stock,  Ac.,  of  a busi- 
ness, and  in  this  instance  it  was  decided  that  an 
action  could  be  carried  on  against  the  valuer. 
Now  the  architect  in  certifying  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a valuer.  The  man  who  values  fifty 
bales  of  goods  must  exercise  his  judgment  as  to 
their  quality,  market  price,  and  so  on ; and  the 
architect  mupt  exercise  his  judgment  as  to 
the  goodness  of  the  materials,  the  proper 
finish  of  the  structure,  and  so  forth,  and,  there- 
fore, as  it  seems  to  us,  the  decision  in  the  case 
we  have  just  mentioned  is  applicable  to  such  a 
case  as  that  of  an  architect  called  on  to  pass 
a builder’s  accounts  and  certify  as  to  his  work. 
As  we  have  already  said,  we  think  the  character 
of  an  architect,  when  he  has  to  settle  disputes 
and  also  to  certify,  is  double  in  its  nature,  and 
that  the  fact  of  his  having  the  character 
of  an  arbitrator  in  the  first,  does  not  neces- 
sarily give  him  such  in  the  second  instance. 
And  there  does  seem  to  arise  from  this  state  of 
things  a double  duty  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect, namely,  an  implied  duty  to  act  with  due 
and  proper  skill,  so  that  the  house-owner  shall 
suffer  no  injury  by  his  negligence,  and  a duty  of 
the  same  kind  towards  the  builder,  so  far  as  he 
has  to  do  with  him.  Undoubtedly  the  first  duty 
is  an  implied  part  of  the  contract  with  the 
house-owner  ; of  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
question.  We  quite  confess  that  there  are 
difficulties  as  to  the  second  duty,  because  it  is 
not  a general  one  owing  to  all  the  world,  nor  yet 
an  implied  condition  arising  out  of  a contract ; 
but  it  must  be  considered  as  a duty  arising  out 
of  the  architect’s  general  engagement,  coupled 
with  his  knowledge  of  what  is  required  of  him 
in  his  employment.  This  seems  to  be  a view 
which  will  commend  itself  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  which  is  ever  desirous  of  avoiding  techni- 
calities, and  of  taking  a common-sense  and 
equitable  view  of  matters.  In  most  cases,  of 
course,  this  sort  of  a dispute  need  not  and  does 
not  arise,  but  certainly  it  seems  to  us  that 
builders  would  be  on  the  safe  side  were  they  to 
insert  a clause  in  the  contract, — in  view  of  this 
recent  decision,  that  the  house-owner  is  to  be 
liable  for  all  losses  incurred  by  the  builder  in 
consequence  of  any  negligence, — not  error  of 
judgment, — on  the  part  of  the  architect  in  cer- 
tifying. Of  course,  it  would  still  lie  upon  the 
builder  to  make  out  an  affirmative  case  of 
negligence,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  a 
task  of  Herculean  difficulty.  Of  course,  as  is 
evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  judgment  we 
have  been  commenting  on,  maid  jides  will  at  once 
give  a right  of  action  of  the  builder  without  any 
express  proviso,  but  unless  this  judgment  is  re- 
versed, it  must  be  considered  as  settled  law 
that,  except  for  real  dishonesty  in  certifying,  the 
builder  has  no  remedy  against  the  architect. 

In  this  same  case,  too,  it  was  urged  that  the 
builder  might  and  could  demand  the  reasons  for 
the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  architect,  but 
here,  again,  the  Court  was  against  the  builder. 
As  to  the  legal  soundness  of  this  view  and  its 
propriety,  we  do  not  think  there  can  be  two 
opinions.  It  would  open  out  a vista  of  endless 
disputes  if  the  architect’s  reasons  were  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  as  long  as  he  has  carefully 
and  honestly  exercised  his  judgment,  that  is  all 
which  either  party  can  require  from  him.  In 
this  sense,  indeed,  the  architect  preserves  some 
of  the  attributes  of  a judge,  because  no  judge 
is  ever  required  to  state  his  reasons.  Indeed, 
the  fewer  reasons  a judge  gives,  very  often  the 
better,  especially  where  he  is  not  a member  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  otherwise  it  may  be  his 
fate  to  have  those  above  him  arriving  some- 
times at  his  conclusions  for  opposite  reasons. 

Upon  this  point  it  is  really  unnecessary  to  say 
more.  We  think  our  readers  will  admit  the 


soundness  of  this  part  of  the  case.  Still,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  readers  of  the  Builder  should 
have  both  parts  of  the  case  laid  before  them, 
not  enveloped  in  the  technical  clothing  of  a 
legal  report.  The  case  is  one  deserving  of 
attentive  consideration  by  professional  persons, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  so  important 
a professional  point  will  be  decided  once  for  all 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  not  left  standing, 
without  further  discussion,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  a rather  weak  court  in  the  Common 
Pleas  division,  given,  as  the  judges  themselves 
stated,  in  haste,  and  without  mature  considera- 
tion. 


ANOTHER  SALE  AT  HORSEMONGER.LANE 
GAOL. 

The  second  sale  of  the  materials  of  Horse- 
monger-lane  Gaol,  by  Messrs.  Horne,  Eversfield, 
& Co.,  took  place  last  week,  w’hen  the  materials 
on  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  were  dis- 
posed of,  which  included,  amongst  other  portions 
of  the  building,  the  chapel,  the  whole  of  the 
intex-ior  fittings  fanning  a portion  of  the  mate- 
rials sold,  together  with  the  large  bell  in  the 
roof,  for  which  there  was  a close  competition, 
several  parties  being  desirous  of  becoming  its 
possessor.  The  materials  comprised  ninety- five 
lots,  the  number  of  brinks  being  estimated  at 
1,000,000, and  there  were  alsoupwardsof  five  tons 
of  lead,  in  addition  to  the  stonework  and  timber. 
There  was  an  active  competition  amongst 
builders  for  the  bricks,  which  realised  exception- 
ally good  prices,  it  having  been  ascertained  in 
taking  down  the  materials  of  the  west  wing 
which  was  sold  about  three  weeks  ago,  that, 
although  the  prison  was  erected  upwards  of 
eighty  years  ago,  the  bricks  are  in  very  good 
condition,  and  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
ordinary  class  of  bricks  manufactured  at  the 
present  day.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  day’s 
sale  amounted  to  1,0761.,  which,  added  to  the 
Bum  realised  at  the  first  sale, — 1,2001., — makes 
the  amount  already  received  for  the  portions  of 
the  gaol,  so  far  sold,  2,2761.  There  will  be  two 
more  sales,  one  in  April,  and  the  final  sale  in 
May,  when  the  remaining  portion  of  the  mate- 
rials will  be  disposed  of,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  entire  site  of  the  six  acres  will  be  fully 
cleared,  and  ready  for  building  purposes  early 
in  June.  Judging  from  the  sums  so  far  received 
for  the  materials,  it  is  estimated  that  the  aggre- 
gate proceeds  will  reach  about  6,0001.,  only 
about  half  of  the  structure  having  yet  been 
sold.  Large  numbers  of  labourers  are  at  pre- 
sent at  work  in  clearing  away  the  west  wing, 
which  will  occupy  some  considerable  time,  as 
the  walls  are  of  great  thickness  and  solidity. 


THE  “ MADRID  ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW.” 

The  editor  of  tho  Revista  de  la  Arquitectura 
National  y Exlranjera,  Don  Mariano  Belmas,  has 
. published  a translation  of  the  Notes  in  Madrid 
| which  recently  appeared  in  our  pages,  with 
running  comments.  With  the  view  of  compli- 
menting our  correspondent,  Don  Belmas  describes 
! him  as  an  Englishman  by  origin,  but  not  at  all 
by  character  ! The  Revista  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  Madrid  Central  Society  of  Architects, 
is  published  in  Madrid,  and  appears  to  be  ably 
conducted. 


THE  LAW  ON  PARISH  CHURCHYARD 
DRAINAGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity of  Bridgwater  last  week,  a legal  point  of 
considerable  public  importance  was  discussed, 
in  reference  to  the  liability  for  the  expense  of 
draining  the  parish  churchyard  of  Puriton,  the 
condition  of  which  was  repi-e6ented  to  be  such 
as  to  be  a public  nuisance,  the  water  from  it 
percolating  into  the  wells  of  water  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  The  Clerk  stated  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  on  the 
subject,  and  the  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  the 
nuisance  complained  of.  It  was  pointed  out, 
however,  that  church  - rates  having  been 
abolished,  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  had  no 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  such  a purpose,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  ratepayers  were  likely  to 
object  to  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  parish. 
The  Clerk  was  directed  to  take  further  legal 
advice  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  the  nuisance 
continues. 
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WEOUGHT.IKON  LIGHTHOUSES. 

In  describing  in  our  last  number  the  wrouglit- 
iron  lighthouses  in  the  Red  Sea,  we  referred  to 
the  paper  upon  them  by  Mr.  Parkes,  invol.xxiii. 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
reading  of  that  paper  (Nov.  1863)  reference 
was  made  to  two  more  lofty  structures  of  n 
similar  character;  one  of  the  height  of  144  ft., 
erected  several  years  before  on  the  Florida  Reef, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  W.  P.  Lewis ; the 
other,  of  which  we  now  give  an  illustration, 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ebro,  and 
having  a height  from  the  mean  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  centre  of  the  light  at  its 
summit  of  about  169  ft.  This  lighthouse  has 
its  details  very  minutely  described  and  illus- 
trated in  a paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Henderson 
Porter,  in  January,  1861,  at  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  Birmingham,  to  whom 
we  are  in  part  indebted  for  the  following  account 
of  it. 

The  Spanish  Government,  as  represented  by 
the  President  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers 
for  Public  Works, — the  late  Don  Lucio  del 
Valle, — had  determined  to  erect  three  iron  screw 
pile  lighthouses  upon  the  flat  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ebro:  one  to  serve  as  a leading 
light,  visible  at  a distance  of  twenty  miles;  and 
the  other  two,  smaller,  to  mark  the  positions  of 
the  two  natural  harbours  of  refuge,  at  Baiia 
and  Alfaques,  formed  by  the  configuration  of 
the  coast  and  of  the  flat  delta,  called  the  Isla 
de  Buda,  dividing  the  two  channels  by  which 
the  river  meets  the  sea. 

The  Florida  Reef  Lighthouse  had  been  studied 
by  Don  Lucio  as  the  type  of  a structure  to  be 
erected  on  the  Isla  de  Buda  for  the  leading 
light ; but,  in  his  opinion,  the  tubes  of  cast  iron, 
of  which  the  principal  uprights  of  the  Florida 
Lighthouse  are  formed,  suggested  insecurity  in 
a fabric  so  lofty,  and  likely  to  undergo  the 
vibration  or  tremor  to  be  expected  on  the 
occasion  of  great  storms.  Therefore,  in  iu- 
viting  Mr.  Porter  to  submit,  for  the  approval  of 
the  Direction  General  of  Public  Works,  detailed 
drawings  of  his  views  of  how  the  lighthouses 
should  be  constructed,  he  stipulated  that  the 
piles  and  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  super- 
structure should  be  of  wrought  iron. 

The  total  weight  of  the  superstructure,  in- 
cluding the  lantern,  is  about  180  tons,  of  which 
40  tous  may  possibly  be  sustained  by  the  central 
pile,  leaving  17£  tons  to  be  borne  by  each  of  the 
eight  external  piles,  forming  an  octagon  of 
56  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  ground  on  which  these  foundation 
piles  are  placed  is  a bank  of  sand  and  detritus  [ 
brought  down  by  the  river,  and  although  there  ( 
already  existed  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  j 
sustaining  power  of  “Mitchell’s”  screw  piles  o 
under  similar  circumstances,  it  was  thought  I 
well  to  have  ample  margin  for  contingencies.  « 
Thus,  while  the  sustaining  power  of  these  screws 
in  a foundation  of  sand  has  been  found  to  be 
equal,  in  tons,  to  six  times  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  screw  in  feet,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  adopt  screws  of  4 ft.  in  diameter  fixed 
upon  Bolid  hammered  wrought-iron  piles  of  S in. 
in  diameter,  and  to  provide  for  entering  them  to 
a depth  of  30  ft.  into  the  sand.  These  piles, 
forged  in  one  length,  are  reduced  at  their  upper 
ends  to  7 in.  for  a length  of  22  in.,  at  which 
point  a collar  is  welded  to  the  body  of  the  S-in. 
pile,  and  upon  this  rests  a cast-iron  cap, 
fashioned  to  receive  the  feet  of  the  wrought-iron 
uprights  of  the  superstructure  and  the  girders 
of  puddled  steel  which  unite  them  liorizontallv. 

It  turned  out,  in  the  work  of  erecting,  that 
the  great  length  of  pile  could  not  be  forced 
further  into  the  dense  sand  than  26  ft.,  and  the 
portions  remaining  above  were  therefore  braced 
together  diagonally  between  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  caps  of  the  piles, — as  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
length  of  the  piles  proved  to  be  of  importance  ; 
for,  as  occasionally  happens  with  large  rivers  of 
great  length  flowing  through  mountainous  coun- 
tries and  debonching  upon  flat  coasts,  the  rivei 
suddenly  changed  its  course  at  its  month,  and 
the  lighthouse,  which  was  intended  to  stand  upon 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  had  the  ground  scoured 
out  from  between  its  piles  to  an  extent  to 
render  necessary  the  throwing  between  and 
around  them  large  quantities  of  stone  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  ; and,  whereas  it  was 
intended  to  have  been  entered  on  foot,  it  soon 
became  an  affair  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
reach  it  by  a boat.  The  isolation  thus  occasioned 
rendered  necessary  an  addition  to  the  dwelling, 
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;ao  lightkeepers,  and  the  lower  story  of  the 
'F  shown  in  the  sketch  was  then  added, 
^determining  the  form  for  the  eight  wrought- 
|nprights  that  rise  from  the  base  of  56  ft. 
jjiameter,  and  converge  to  an  octagon  of 
10  in.  at  the  snmmit,  the  tubular  form 
Ijther  circular  or  angular)  was  discarded,  on 
[lint  of  the  impossibility  of  protecting  the 
'per  Burfaoe  from  corrosion ; moreover,  it  was 


not  considered  an  economical  form  in  first  cost 
for  such  dimensions  as  the  circumstances  seemed 
to  require ; and  the  connexions  of  the  several 
lengths  of  a pillar  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
horizontal  and  other  framing,  seemed  to  be 
attended  with  more  expense  and  less  simplicity 
than  was  desirable.  The  solid  circular  form 
presented  a minimum  of  surface  for  exposure  to 
oxidation,  and  for  the  wind  to  act  upon;  but 


the  weight  of  the  material  would  have  been 
costly  in  the  dimensions  that  would  have  been 
necessary,  its  price  per  ton  being  considerably 
beyond  that  of  ordinary  sizes  of  bars  and  plates, 
and  the  form  offered  no  economy  in  the  several 
connexions.  It  was  then  decided  to  form  these 
uprights  of  a solid  fiat  bar,  12  in.  by  1 in., 
having  on  either  side  an  obtuse-angled  angle- 
iron,  of  4 in.  by  5 in.  by  £ in.  thick ; and 
these  three  bars,  being  riveted  together  with 
rivets  of  1 in.  in  diameter,  spaced  6 in.  apart, 
gave  simplicity  and  economy  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  thG  longitudinal  connexions,  with 
lateral  stiffness  in  the  pillar  itself,  and  with  the 
desired  facility  of  rigid  connexion  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  framing,  horizontal  and  diagonal. 
The  section  of  pillar  here  described  is  in  no 
portion  of  less  thickness  than  three-fourths  of 
an  inch,  and  all  parts  of  it  can  bo  conveniently 
inspected  and  carefully  scraped  and  repainted 
when  necessary.  At  a height  of  5 ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  platform  that  carries  the  upper  dome- 
shaped dwelling,  the  centre  bar  is  reduced  to 
9 in.  in  width  for  the  remainder  of  the  height, 
the  thickness  of  1 in.  being  preserved  through- 
out. The  sectional  ai’ea  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  upright  is  24,  and  the  upper  portion  21 
square  inches.  The  connexion  of  the  several 
lengths  of  pillar  is  very  simple  and  strong  ; the 
angle  irons  “ break-joint  ” 6 ft.,  passing  respec- 
tively 3 ft.  above  and  3 ft.  below  the  meeting 
ends  of  the  centre  bars  of  flat  iron  ; cover-plates 
3 ft.  long  are  used  at  the  junctions  of  the  angle 
irons,  and  at  those  of  the  centre-bar.  For  con- 
necting these  main  uprights  horizontally,  octa- 
gonal and  radiating  beams  and  frames  of 
“ channel  ” iron  and  of  girder  or  “joist”  iron 
are  employed,  stiffened  with  angle-iron  bracing. 

Upon  the  central  pile  is  stepped  a cast-iron 
hollow  column,  31  ft.  in  height,  from  which 
point  radiate  the  series  of  beams  that  support 
the  platform  of  the  dome-shaped  dwelling;  and 
a similar  arrangement  sustains  the  other  portion 
of  the  dwelling  beneath.  From  the  upper  of 
these  platforms  rises  the  wrought-iron  cylindrical 
shell,  6ft.  6 in.  iu  diameter,  containing  the  circular 
staircase.  This  cylinder  is  of  plate  iron  i in. 
thick,  and  above  the  dome  of  the  house  the 
plates  are  8 ft.  2 in.  in  length,  corresponding 
to  the  distance  of  16  ft.  4 in.  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  successive  stages  of  horizontal 
framing.  The  stairs  are  of  cast-iron,  and  at 
every  revolution  a double  width  of  tread  is  pro- 
vided as  a landing. 

The  beams  of  the  lantern  platform  are  of 
plate-iron,  15  in.  in  depth,  rigidly  attached  to 
the  central  cylinder,  and  to  the  eight  main 
uprights,  and  their  angle-irons  are  continued 
outwards  to  an  octagonal  frame  18  ft.  in 
diameter,  surmounted  by  a wrought-iron  railing. 
The  flooring  of  this  lantern  platform  is  cf 
wrought-iron  chequered  plates,  riveted  down 
npon  the  radiating  beams. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  space  formed  in 
the  sides  of  this  octagonal  structure  is  crossed 
diagonally  by  tie-bars,  and  that  similar  tie-bars 
radiate  obliquely  from  the  central  staircase 
tower  to  the  external  uprights,  and  each  fitted 
with  a right-and-left-hand  screw  coupling, — 
these  ties  are  attached  to  the  tower  midway 
between  the  tiers  of  horizontal  framing ; eight 
of  them  ascend  and  eight  descend  to  the 
junctions  of  the  framings  with  the  corner  pillars. 
By  this  arrangement  the  weight  of  the  central 
tower  and  stairs  is  sustained  at  intervals  in  the 
height  of  the  structure  by  the  eight  corner 
pillars,  and  but  partially  by  the  dome  and 
central  pile.  The  sets  of  eight  descending  rods 
assist  with  other  portions  of  the  framing  in 
preventing  any  distortion  of  the  general  fabric. 

Iu  the  general  construction  of  this  lighthouse, 
Mr.  Porter  had  to  consider,  not  only  rigidity  in 
all  parts  of  the  structure,  and  the  character  of 
the  foundation,  but  the  importance  of  simplicity, 
convenience,  and  safety  in  the  process  of  erect- 
ing abroad  and  in  a very  isolated  spot.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  the  jointing  of  the  several  lengths 
of  the  external  corner  pillars  was  arranged  to 
admit  of  each  stage  or  tier  of  horizontal  framing 
being  permanently  attached  to  the  pillars  at  a 
distance  of  5 ft.  below  the  centres  of  their 
joints.  The  lower  angle  - iron  cover-plate  is 
thereby  some  6 in.  clear  above  the  horizontal 
framing,  each  stage  of  which  thus  afforded,  with 
the  addition  of  a few  scaffold-boards,  a most 
secure  and  convenient  platform  upon  which  to 
place  the  materials  for  the  succeeding  lengths  of 
external  pillars  and  central  tube  with  its  stairs. 
The  junctions  of  all  these  parts  of  the  structure 
were  thus  conveniently  riveted  and  bolted 
together,  the  diagonal  tie-bars  attached,  and 
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their  degree  of  tension  adjusted  with  accuracy. 
In  this  way,  the  central  stairs  rising,  pari  passu, 
with  the  other  portions  of  the  fabric,  a perma- 
nent and  secure  means  of  ascending  and  gaining 
access  to  these  platforms  of  framing  wras  pro- 
vided as  the  work  proceeded;  and  the  small 
window  openings  are  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  a 
person  passing  conveniently  from  the  interior  to 
the  platform  nest  below  it,  giving  thus  facility 
for  periodical  inspection  and  painting  of  all  parts 
of  the  fabric. 

The  light  exhibited  upon  this,  the  “Buda” 
lighthouse,  is  of  the  “ second  order  ” : it  is  a 
revolving  light  of  the  kind  known  as  dioptric,  of 
Fresnel’s  system,  and  giving  bright  flashes 
at  intervals  of  a minute.  The  “Bana”  and 
Alfaques  lights  are  fixed  lights  of  the  third  and 
sixth  order  respectively.  The  light -rooms, 
lanterns,  and  lights  were  provided  by  Messrs. 
Chance;  the  light-room  of  the  “Buda”  is  a 
twelve-sided  polygon,  7 ft.  high,  of  cast-iron, 
npon  which  is  fixed  a sole-plate  projecting  1 ft. 
on  the  outer  side,  all  round,  forming  a narrow 
footway  for  the  convenience  of  the  light-keepers 
in  cleaning  the  lantern  above  it.  This  lantern 
is  8 ft.  high,  and  composed  of  twelve  gun-metal 
stanchions,  bearing  a gun-metal  cornice,  up  n 
which  is  placed  a double  dome  of  copper,  fixed 
npon  eight  gun-metal  rafters. 

The  Florida  Reef  Lighthouse  above  referred 
to  is  at  Key  West,  and  is  rectangular  on  plan. 
There  is  another  lighthouse  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, of  cast-iron  tubular  piles  and  uprights, 
but  octagonal  on  plan,  upon  the  “ Coffins 
Patches”  Reef,  Florida.  This  latter  is  described 
in  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  Vaughan  Merrick,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  March,  1856. 
Its  height  from  the  rock,  upon  which  eight  cast- 
iron  discs  of  8 ft.  in  diameter  support  the  cast- 
iron  tubular  piles  and  standards,  is  to  the  water 
level  10  ft.,  and  thence  to  the  focal  plane  of  the 
Fresnel  light,  of  the  first  order,  137  ft.  Its 
diameter  at  the  base  is  56  ft.,  and  at  the  lantern 
gallery,  15  ft.  The  weight  is  given  as  about 
300  tonB.  Our  example,  the  “ Buda”  lighthouse 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  thus  remains  the  mosl 
lofty  and  the  lightest  of  its  kind  as  yet  con- 
structed. It  is  due  to  Mr.  Merrick  to  notice 
that  his  paper  recognises  the  English  origin  of 
this  class  of  structure  upon  Mitchell's  screw 
piles,  while  he  claims  for  America  the  disc 
foundation  upon  rock. 

Cast-iron  Lighthouses. 

We  add  illustrations  of  some  cast-iron  light- 
houses, constructed  (in  1865)  for  - the  Russian 
Government. 

The  “ Kuno”  is,  in  height,  73  ft.  from  base  to 
gallery;  the  diameter  at  the  base  being  18  ft. 
10  in.,  and  at  the  summit  9 ft.  3 in.  The 
“ Werder  ” is  of  the  same  proportions,  and  the 
system  of  construction  with  cast-iron  plates  is 
shown  in  figure  No.  3.  As  the  meeting  surfaces 
of  these  plates  are  carefully  faced  or  planed, 
the  faintest  possible  trace  of  the  joints  can  be 
discovered  on  the  exterior  : they  are  made  more 
conspicuous  in  our  woodcut  for  the  better  illus- 
tration of  the  subject.  The  circular  apertures 
for  the  window-frames  are  bored  and  faced  by 
machinery;  the  window- frames,  with  their 
hinges  and  fastenings,  are  like  those  of  the 
doors,  also  of  brass. 

The  floors  are  formed  of  wronght-iron  beams, 
covered  with  chequered  plates  of  the  same 
material,  having  their  edges  planed. 

The  small  “ Worms  ” tower  is  of  similar  con- 
struction ; its  height  from  base  to  gallery  is 
38  ft.,  and  its  lower  and  upper  diameters, 
respectively,  13  ft.  5 in.  and  9 ft.  3 in. 

In  speaking  of  lighthouses  of  this  kind,  the 
name  of  the  late  Mi’.  Alexander  Gordon  should 
be  mentioned  as  that  of  one  of  the  earliest 
constructors. 


New  Piers.— The  Board  of  Trade  have  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Commons  that  a pro- 
visional order  has  been  made  sanctioning  the 
construction  of  a new  pier  at  Ramsgate,  com- 
mencing near  the  entrance  to  the  “ Etablisse- 
ment,”  and  extending  seaward  for  about  600  ft. ; 
also  for  a pier  at  Westgate,  extending  from  the 
cliff  seaward  for  about  1,000  yards;  also  that 
provisional  orders  have  been  or  will  be  made  for 
a floating-dock  at  Penzance,  and  for  piers,  quays, 
sea-walls,  or  other  harbour  works  at  Cromarty, 
Fortrose,  Lybster,  St.  Anne’s  (Lytham),  Skeg- 
ness, Strachur  (Loch  Fyne),  Totland  Bay,  and 
Whitehall,  Stronsay.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
Board  of  Trade  require  a modification  of  the 
powers  for  which  application  was  made. 


THE  PULSOMETER,  THE  CONTRACTOR’S 
PUMP. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialities,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  provide  appliances  specially  designed 
for  use  in  individual  trades  is  undoubtedly  on 
the  increase.  One  of  the  special  requirements 
of  the  contractor  is  a means  of  readily  raising 
the  gritty,  sandy,  or  muddy  water  usually  met 
with  in  foundations,  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  with- 
out the  expense  for  repairs  incidental  to  the  use 
of  more  or  less  complicated  machinery.  Another, 
but  very  similar  requirement,  is  a means  of 
keeping  deeper  excavations,  such  as  wells,  free 
from  water  during  the  process  of  sinking,  or 
of  emptying  the  cylinders  now  so  largely  used 
in  the  foundations  of  bridges  and  important 
buildings.  There  are  many  cases,  especially  in 
the  first  of  the  operations  we  have  alluded  to,  in 
which  chain-pumps  or  centrifugals  can  be  and 
are  advantageously  employed,  but  each  of  these 
systems  has  its  disadvantages;  the  cost  of 
fixing,  and  difficulty  of  altering  as  the  work 
deepens  in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  the 
trouble  of  the  strap,  the  impossibility  of  lower- 
ing the  pump  as  the  water  recedes;  and  in  both 
there  is  the  necessity  for  an  engine  which  has, 
no  matter  how  awkward  the  ground  may  be,  to 
be  placed  within  a small  distance,  and  in  an  exact 
relative  position  to  the  pumping  apparatus. 

A form  of  pump  which  can  be  very  quickly 
fixed  at  any  distance  from  the  boiler,  which 
requires  the  intervention  of  no  steam-engine, 
and  which  will  raise  to  any  required  height 
water  containing  a large  per-centage  of  sand, 
without  being  stopped  or  injured  by  the  process, 
is  thus  a great  desideratum  in  the  cases  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  requirements 
we  have  mentioned  appear  to  be  met  by  the 
Pulsometer,  an  apparatus  to  which  we  called 
attention  a year  or  two  ago,  before  it  was  much 
known  in  this  country. 

The  favourable  opinions  we  then  expressed 
have  heen  amply  justified  by  the  rapid  success 
the  invention  has  attained,  and  the  extent  to 
which  contractors  and  builders  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  affords  a proof  of  the  need 
that  was  felt  for  some  simple  apparatus. 

It  is  now  no  longer  a novelty  to  find  a pump 
hung  down  a narrow  opening  on  a rope  or  chain 
in  a confined  space  where  five  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  considered  impossible  to  place 
any  pumping  apparatus,  and  to  have  it  continue 
for  days  and  nights  together  to  work  without 
attention,  the  steam  and  discharge  being  added 
to,  length  by  length,  as  the  water  recedes. 

One  instance  which  has  come  under  our 
notice  of  its  very  satisfactory  use  in  a position 
in  London,  where  it  can  be  readily  seen  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  may 
be  cited  as  evidencing  its  special  fitness  for  the 
operations  to  be  performed,  and  we  consider  it 
to  possess  sufficient  general  interest  to  deserve 
special  notice.* 

In  the  rebuilding  at  the  corner  of  Spring- 
gardens  of  Messrs.  Drummond’s  Bank,  by  Messrs. 
Waller  & Son,  contractors,  of  Belgrave-square, 
the  foundations  had  to  be  carried,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  to  a depth  below  the  road 
level  of  30  ft.,  and  so  large  a quantity  of  water 
was  met  with  that  steam  pumping  became 
necessary,  and  it  was  decided  to  use  the  pulso- 
meter.  A small  well  already  existed  on  the 
premises.  This  was  tubbed,  and  the  pulsometer 
placed  above  it,  simply  resting  on  a couple  of 
pieces  of  timber,  and  a cast-iron  rising  main, 
3j  in.  diameter,  is  taken  up  from  the  pump  to 
a height  of  30  ft.,  and  then  carried  across  to  a 
tank  placed  at  a height  of  32  ft.  on  the  scaffold- 
ing which  is  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  building.  Steam  is  brought  to  the  pulso- 
meter by  a small  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler  of 
the  portable  engine  used  for  grinding  mortar, 
&c.  Two  suctions  were  made  use  of  whilst  the 
concrete  foundations  were  being  got  in  ; one  of 
these,  still  used,  draws  its  supply  from  the  well 
above  alluded  to ; the  other,  which  was  flexible, 
and  60  ft.  long,  was  taken  to  whatever  part  of 
the  excavations  the  water  was  found  to  flood. 
Separate  sluice-valves  are  fixed  to  the  two  suc- 
tion-pipes, so  that  either  may  be  shut  off  at 
will.  The  pump  discharges  into  the  right-hand 
tank  at  the  rate  of  about  8,000  gallons  of  water 
per  hour,  and  so  heavily  charged  with  sand  was 
this  water,  whilst  the  excavations  were  pro- 
ceeding, that  this  tank  was  rapidly  filled  with 


* We  allow  the  proprietors  to  give  a pictorial  illustration 

of  their  useful  apparatus  in  our  present  issue.  The  works 
are  at  Battersea,  and  the  offices.  Cl,  Queen  Victoria-street. 


sand,  which  had  to  be  constantly  remo 
buckets.  As  a supply  of  clear  water  1 
purposes  was  required,  the  left-hand  tan 
arranged  to  receive  the  clear  water  fro 
first  tank  by  a pipe  connecting  the  two 
at  the  top, — that  which  is  not  required  n 
away  by  an  overflow-pipe.  The  clean 
thus  obtained  suffices  for  all  the  operati 
the  building,  so  that  there  is  no  need  c 
supply  from  the  main. 

There  is  no  necessity,  owing  to  the  rapii 
theVacuum  formed  by  the  pulsometer,  for 
ing  the  sand  from  the  suction-pipes  of  the' 
as  is  usual  when  dirty  water  is  raised  by 
other  pumps,  and  no  stoppage  takes  placi 
withstanding  the  very  large  quantity  ol 
which  has  accompanied  the  water.  A lal 
attends  to  the  stopping  and  starting  c 
pulsometer,  but  as  long  as  it  has  water  to 
it  requires  no  attention  of  any  kind.  Altoj 
we  think  that  few  contractors  who  lia^ 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  arrangemen 
hesitate  to  adopt  so  satisfactory  and  sir 
means  of  keeping  down  the  drainage  into  fc 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  of  utilising  sc 
the  surplus  water. 

Several  other  works  recently  accomplish 
the  pulsometer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  L 
might  be  cited,  amongst  them  the  sinking 
first  part  of  aw'ell  for  the  Lion  Brewery  Con: 
where  large  quantities  of  gravel  had  to  bo  r: 
a well  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  successfully! 
under  similar  conditions,  the  pulsometer 
performing  the  part  of  an  excavator  as  w& 
pump ; and  a well  recently  sunk  in  the  built 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  A! 
Hook  & Oldrey,  who  express  themselves  as: 
pleased  with  the  adaptability  of  the  pulsd 
for  pumping  water  in  confined  spaces. 

We  do  simple  justice  when  we  comme: 
Pulsometer  Engineering  Company  for  the  e 
they  have  shown  in  perfecting  and  brl 
into  use  this  pump. 


NORTH  PORCH,  WESTMINSTER  AB 

In  May,  1878,  there  appeared  a notice:] 
restoration  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
porch,  originally  designated  Solomon’s  i 
no  doubt  from  its  extreme  elaboration  of< 
tecture  and  sculpture.  This  porch  hat 
mutilated  and  disguised  by  a subsequent; 
which  seems  to  have  borne  the  same  nam 
was  attributed  to  the  period  of  Richa! 
This  second  porch  was  removed  early  i 
eighteenth  century,  and  further  mutilatii 
suppression  followed  ; not  the  least  of 
were  the  raising  of  the  floor  of  the  £ 
thereby  destroying  the  grand  proportionsi 
original  openings,  and  the  omission  of  thel 
ment.  On  cutting  away  the  restoration  i 
eighteenth  century  a diligent  search  waf 
for  any  missing  features,  several  of  wliic 
found,  most  of  them  confirmatory  of  those; 
the  late  Sir  Gilbeit  Scott,  with  his  prj 
judgment  and  experience,  had  been  a 
supply. 

It  was  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  wish  to  pi 
next  with  the  main  central  entrance,  audn 
ings  and  estimates  were,  under  the  direct 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  submitted  ; butr ; 
afterwards  thought  advisable  to  proceec-Jj 
the  west  portal  of  the  porch,  and  leav 
central  portal  to  a subsequent  period. 

The  west  portal  was  commenced  early  irsj 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  madeit! 
jambs  of  the  doorway  are  of  Purbeck  man  i 
which  some  parts  even  now  retain  a p> 
surface  where  they  have  been  covered 
adjacent  stonework.  There  will  be  a i‘ 
lintel  resting  on  marble  corbels  and  c£  i* 
Against  the  jambs  will  be  stone  statues/h 
on  corbels  corresponding  with  those  in  the  i ! 
and  front  of  the  porch. 

These  features,  in  conjunction  with  theu 
oak  doors  covered  with  ornamental  iro  • 
will  produce  an  effect  of  dignity  and  hi  i 
and  there  will  be  good  reason  to  reta: £ 
designation  which  the  reverence  of  oui 
fathers  bestowed  on  these  entrances, — " 
mon’s  Porch.” 

Many  pieces  of  wrought  marble  andi £ 
have  been  found,  confirming  the 
fulness  of  Sir  Gilbert’s  design.  Whs e 
whole  area  in  front,  inclusive  of  the  elH 
portal,  is  lowered  to  the  proper  and  o 
level,  then  the  full  proportions  of  this:  fl 
front  will  be  appreciated.  This,  it  is  ■ 
will  soon  lead  to  the  lowering  of  the  surl 
St.  Margaret’s  Churchyard,  or,  at  least,;  6 
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rn  part  near  the  abbey,  and  also  the 
ng  of  the  enclosure  of  the  north  green, 
I,  although  partially  done  some  years  ago, 
requires  to  be  deepened  to  show  the 
sses  and  their  base-moulds  in  their  proper 
I’tions. 

works  are  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
& Sons,  of  Westminster,  who  have  for 
rears  past  been  employed  upon  the  resto- 
of  the  Abbey  Church  and  Chapter-house. 


MEDIAEVAL  PABIS  # 
ure  herself  seems  to  have  selected  the 
ns  of  several  of  the  great  capitals  of  the 
One  has  but  to  look  at  the  map  to  see 
his  principle  applies  to  Constantinople, 
l,  Cairo,  Madrid,  and  some  others ; for, 
lome  cities  are  situated  by  mighty  rivers 
carry  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  their 
and  warehouses,  others  are  placed  in 
entral  but  less  accessible  positions,  in  the 
entres  of  the  countries  of  which  they  are 
le  key  of  defence  and  chief  seat  of  govern- 

Paris,  which  has  been  styled  the  capital 
world  in  one  sense,  possesses  none  of 
attributes,  none  of  these  .advantages  ; for 
either  central  in  position,  nor  can  that 
3tream  on  whose  banks  it  is  placed  assist 
ter  by  natural  defence  or  commercial 
How,  then,  does  it  happen  to  be  the 
of  France  ? The  reason  must  be  sought 
ire.  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and 
might  claim  these  natural  advantages 
ill  I have  alluded,  but  Paris  can  only 
he  accident  of  history.  That  little  island 
centre  of  the  Seine,  to  which  a small  and 
tribe  would  flee  as  a last  place  of  rofuge 
i enemies,  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
yes  would  erect  the  gayest  and  brightest 
of  the  civilised  world. 
tro9pective  glance  at  its  first  recorded 
will  materially  assist  us  before  approach- 
subject  of  the  paper, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Bomans,  was 
with  populous  towns,  and  Csesar,  in  his 
ible  campaign,  had  to  take  800,  regularly 
ig  some  of  them.f  Paris,  or,  as  it  was 
lied  by  the  invaders,  Lutetia,  fell  before 
jinant,  Labienus,  of  the  proconsul,  at  the 
if  a single  combat.  Camulogenus,  the 
the  confederated  tribes,  thought  it  too 
cant  to  defend,  and  set  fire  to  its  hovels 
il  and  clay.  Cmsar  afterwards  allowed 
> be  rebuilt,  but  accorded  neither  the 
e of  a colony  nor  a municipium  or  Julian 


The  early  traditions  of  Christianity  at  this 
point  throw  a little  light  on  the  obscurity.  Vic- 
torious, a bishop  of  Paris,  was  present  at  the 
council  held  at  Cologne  (A.D.  316),  and  Paul, 
another  bishop,  was  nresent  at  a council  held  at 
Paris  to  affirm  the  divinity  of  Our  Lord  against 
the  Arians;  and  Prudentius  bnilt  a church  on 
the  island  of  the  city  and  dedicated  it  to  Our 
Lady.  Bemains  of  this  church  were  discovered 
in  1847.  This  church  was  afterwards  sump- 
tuously rebuilt  by  Childebert  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  remains 
discovered  in  1817,  and  preserved  in  the  Palais 
des  Thermes,  are  those  of  Childebert’s  basilica, 
and  not  that  of  Prudentius,  for  Fortunatus  has 
handed  down  a description  which  would  agree 
with  those  remains,  which  consist  of  portious  of 
a mosaic  pavement  and  three  columns  of  Aqui- 
tanian  marble,  one  of  which  is  nearly  complete, 
with  astragal  and  cap,  figured  in  the  “ Itincraire 
Aroheologique  de  Paris,  par  M.  de  Guilhermy.” 

In  extent  the  Boman  city  of  the  Parish  occu- 
pied the  islands  of  the  Seine,  and  was  connected 
with  the  right  and  left  banks  by  two  bridges  on 

j.1 4.1 . n . i J ° , ,, 


A.D.  888,  and  fixing  his  seat  at  Paris  in  the 
centre  of  tho  fiefs  who  had  always  obeyed  the 
authority  of  the  Counts  of  Paris,  such  as 
Meaux,  Melun,  Provins,  Etampes,  Chartres,  and 
Poissy,  this  little  confederation  soon  became  the 
centre  of  a great  kingdom,  whose  origin  was  to 
a great  extent  caused  as  much  by  the  great 
ethnical  division  of  races, — the  Celtic  popu- 
lation of  ancient  Gaul,  and  the  Teutonic  races 
of  Germany, — as  by  the  personal  courage  of  the 
Counts  of  Paris. 

You  will  now  understand  my  statement  that 
the  capital  of  France  owes  its  origin  to  an 
accident.  By  the  irony  of  fate,  Paris,  that  city 
which  above  all  others  has  rendered  itself 
famous  for  its  hatred  of  its  rulers,  especially  its 
kings,  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  house  of 
Capet,  now  dethroned  and  in  exile. 

But  a period  of  repose  succeeds  these  wars 
and  invasions,  and  Paris,  enlarging  its  borders, 
now  begins  to  present  an  appearance  which  it  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  describe.  Literature 
and  the  arts  once  more  begin  to  assert  their 
sway.  Crushed  out  as  they  had  been,  and  ex- 


tho  site  of  tho  present  Pont  de  Change  and  the  | tinguishcd  to  all  appearances,  on  the  banks  of 
Petit  Pont,  from  the  two  extremities  of  which  the  Tiber,  in  the  ashes  of  Imperial  Borne,  they 
branched  the  two  main  ways  to  the  north  and  | ro-appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  the 
south.  The  Palais  des  Thermes  would  natu-  J schools  of  Paris  transmit  an  honourable  reputa- 
rally  be  the  villa  residence  of  the  Boman  pre-  i tion  to  posterity.  Peter  Lombard,  William  of 
feet  “extra  muros”  on  the  left  or  southern  Champaux,  Peter  Comestoe,  and  the  illustrious 


| not  dwell  longer  upon  this  period  of  the 
iof  the  chief  town  of  the  Parisii,  but  will 
another  period,  when  one  begins  to  see 
!arly  through  these  early  mists,  and  one 
,n  firmer  and  safer  ground, 
jia,  or,  as  it  must  be  now  first  named, 
liter  a period  of  comparative  repose, 

] again  in  the  front  about  the  end  of  the 
Isntury  of  our  era.  Christianity  had 
lipid  progress  in  those  forests  lining  the 
F the  Seine.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
ire  St.  Denis  of  France,  had  preached 
pel  and  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
jlppressed  and  ground  down  by  a heavy 
:to  imperial  Borne,  the  inhabitants  at 
hade  common  cause  with  some  neigh- 
jtribes,  and  rose  in  arms  against  the 
of  the  world.  Maximienus  Hercules, 
■id  with  Diocletian  (A.D.  286),  soon  sup- 
j'his  last  effort  of  the  barbai’ian  races,  and 
an  to  shed  a civilising  influence  the  arts 
!ty  destined  in  after-ages  to  play  so  im- 
U part  in  their  diffusion  elsewhere.  Con- 
Chlorus  (A.D.  292-306)  built  a palace 
.ere  Julian  the  Apostate  afterwards  lived 
; years,  and  to  this  day  remains  of  this 
,:o  to  be  seen  in  the  Palais  des  Thermes, 

|i  Cluny,  and  here  he  was  proclaimed 


bank,  and  on  the  northern  or  right  bank,  close 
to  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  have  been  dis- 
covered from  time  to  time  the  remains  of  a largo 
cemetery  which  we  know  must  have  been 
“extra  muros.”  From  this  time  follow  a 
number  of  legends,  which,  however  interesting, 
are  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  this  paper ; a 
siege  of  five  years  by  the  Franks  and  tho  Huns, 
under  Attila  himself,  in  which  the  tutelary  saint 
of  Paris,  St.  Genevieve,  figures  conspicuously, 
is  one  among  many,  but  in  relief  against  this 
shadowy  background  stand  the  figures  of  Olovis 
and  Clotilda. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  city  had  grown ; no 
longer  confined  to  the  islands  of  the  Seine,  it 
occupied  a considerable  tract  on  each  bank  of 
the  river.  Churches  had  multiplied,  Childebert 
had  founded  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  afterwards 
St.  Germain  des  Pres.  Clotaire  and  Charibert 
esteemed  Paris  their  capital,  but  the  latter 
having  left  two  daughters,  the  kingdom  of  Paris 
was  absorbed,  and  one  hears  but  little  of  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty. 

Under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  Paris  was 
abandoned  by  the  first  monarchs  of  this  race. 
Charlemagne,  the  mighty  emperor  of  the  west, 
fixed  his  seat  of  dominion  nearer  to  the  Germau 
portion  of  his  vast  dominions,  and  Paris  was  left 
to  the  government  of  counts.  The  names  of 
several  have  been  preserved.  Louis  le  Debon- 
jiaire,  A.D.  814,  visited  Paris,  and  inspected  the 
abbey  churches  of  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  Ger- 


Abelard,  here  attract  scholars  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  form  colleges,  increasing  the  size  of 
the  city,  and  forming  a quarter  of  their  own 
on  the  left  bank,  still  known  to  these  days  as 
the  Latin  Country,  or  Quarter. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  turn  to  the  testimony 
of  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  visited  Paris  in  1176.  He  thus  writes  : — 

“ Parisius  cum  viderum  victualiam  copiam,  Lictitiam 
populi,  reverentiam  cleri,  et  totiua  ecclesiue  ruajestatum  et 
gloriam  et  varias  occupationes  philosophantium,  ndmiratus- 
velut  illam  scalam  Jacob,  cujus  summitus  ccelum  tangebat, 
erat  quo  via  asceudentiura  et  deacendentium  angeiorum,. 
coactus  sum  profiteri  quod  vere  Dominus  est  in  loco  ipso 
et  ego  nesciebain.  lllud  quoque  poeticum  ad  meutem 
rediit  (felix  exilium  cui  locus  esto  datur).’’ 

Although  I have  heard  many  of  my  country- 
men extol  Paris  in  the  warmest  terms  of  admi- 
ration, John  of  Salisbury  outvies  all;  to  liken  it 
to  Jacob’s  ladder,  by  which  angels  ascended  and 
descended  to  and  from  heaven,  is  rather  a 
comic  application  of  Biblical  knowledge ; per- 
haps if  he  had  lived  in  these  times  and  seen  the 
Paris  of  to-day,  he  might  have  turned  to  the 
Classics  for  a quotation,  and  with  the  ladder 
still  in  hfs  mind’s  eye,  muttered  something; 
about  facilis  descensus  averni. 

Louis  le  Gros,  occupied  as  he  was  during  hia 
reign  in  reducing  to  obedience  the  great  vassals 
of  the  duchy,  to  consolidate  his  kingly  power, 
occupied  himself  very  little  in  the  adornment  of 
his  metropolis,  but  under  Philippe  Auguste- 
great  progress  was  made. 

The  vast  suburbs,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
faubourgs,  which  had  originally  sprung  up 
around  the  principal  roads  leading  from  the 
capital  and  around  the  large  abbeys,  and  which. 


'•  365,  Valentinian  visited  it  and  his  son 
and  it  was  from  Paris  that  the  latter 
1 his  expedition  against  the  Allemani, 
;i  Paris  that  he  (A.D.  379)  marched 
laximius,  who  had  usurped  the  empire, 
■m  the  expedition,  and  from  that  time 
eased  its  hold,  and  fell  back  on  to  its 
to  make  its  final  stand  against  the 
ig  hordes  who  threatened  its  very 
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elhierry,  Histoire  des  Gaulois,  t. 
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main  des  Pres,  and  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 

Etienne,  Childebert’s  basilica,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  before. 

The  repose  of  the  city,  undisturbed  during  the  in  the  event  of  war,  would  have  become  a pressing 
internecine  warfare  waged  by  the  sons  and  sue-  danger,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  enclosed 
cessors  of  Charlemagne  for  the  division  of  the  within  the  walls.  These  faubourgs  were  those 
empire,  was  now  soon  to  be  troubled  by  those  , of  St.  German  l’Auxerrois,  the  beautiful  Bourg, 
fearful  pests  the  Ncrse  pirates.  From  845  to  ! the  Abbey,  Thibourt,  the  cultivated  fields  of 
8S6  A.D.  it  was  but  one  succession  of  pillages  j Saints  Catherine  and  Gervaise,  and  the  hermit- 
and  burnings  by  these  miscreants  ; bought  off,  | age  of  Notre  Dame  des  Bois.  Philippe  before 
as  in  Saxon  England,  for  a time,  they  only  re-  starting  for  the  Holy  Land  ordered  the  citizens- 
turned  to  commit  fresh  ravages  and  extort  fresh  I to  build  a wall  provided  with  towers  and  gates, 
ransoms.  and  this  was  commenced  on  the  north  side  first, 

To  prevent  them  from  ascending  the  Seine  a ! and  completed  in  1208,  and  afterwards  the  south 
bridge  was  built  much  about  in  the  position  of  side  was  taken  in  hand  at-d  completed  about 
the  present  Pont  des  Arts,  by  command  of  j the  end  of  his  reign. 

Charles  the  Bald  the  piers  were  of  masonry,  ! In  all  views  of  old  Paris,  the  Tour  de  Nesle 
with  wooden  drawbridges  between,  and  pro-  forms  a very  bold  and  striking  object  ; the 
tected  by  a tower.  This  bridge  was  very  stoutly  gate  next  to  it  is  that  called  tho  Porte  de  Buci, 
defended  by  the  Parisians  during  an  attack  and  j then  follow  in  order  St.  Germain,  St.  Michael, 
siege  by  the  Normans,  A.D.  8S6,  which  lasted  St.  Jacques,  Papal  Gate,  St.  Marcel,  St.  Victor, 
for  some  time,  and  during  which  the  sufferings  j and  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  wall  and 
of  the  inhabitants  were  terrible.  Count  Bobert  the  river  was  probably  another  tower,  similar 
and  Eudes  and  the  Bishop  Gozlin  particularly  | to  that  of  Nesle;  crossing  the  river  and  the 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  truly  heroic  island  of  St.  Louis,  the  next  is  the  Tour  Bar- 


defence, — neither  the  first  nor  the  last  which 
Paris  was  fated  to  undergo. 

Disastrous  as  these  repeated  inroads  must  have 
been,  yet  they  had  this  effect, — they  consolidated 
the  power  of  these  Counts  of  Paris,  who  little  by 
little  broke  away  from  the  crumbling  empire 
left  by  Charlemagne,  and  adding  to  their  former 
title  that  of  dukes  of  France,  gathered  around 
them  a nationality  especially  Frankish  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Norman  invaders  and  the 
German  emperors,  whose  sway  they  once 
acknowledged. 

Eudes  was  recognised  as  king  at  Compiegne, 


beau,  then  follow  the  gates  of  St.  Paul,  Bau- 
doyer,.  Barbette  Braquelde,  St.  Martin,  St. 
Denis,  another  not  recorded,  close  to  St. 
Eustache,  then  Montmartre,  Coquilliere  St. 
Honore,  ending  at  the  river  with  a large  tower 
at  a corresponding  point  to  the  Tour  de  Nesle, 
these  two  towers  forming  the  defences  of  the 
bridge  at  each  end.  By  this  arrangement  the 
great  tower  of  the  Louvre  was  excluded;  ib 
formed  a strong  fortification  of  its  own, 
resembling  our  own  Tower  of  London.  The 
royal  residence  was  situated  on  the  lie  de  Cite, 
at  its  western  extremity,  but  from  its  unpleasant 
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surroundings,  — the  mud  of  the  streets,  the 
cries  of  hawkers,  and  the  rolling  of  wheels, — 
Philippe  was  so  annoyed  that  the  first  edict 
for  cleaning  and  paving  the  streets,  was 
issued.  We  have  another  parallel  in  London 
to  this : our  royal  residence  was  at  Westminster, 
and  when  abandoned  by  the  sovereign,  the  great 
courts  of  justice,  over  which  the  monarch  was 
presumed  to  preside  in  person,  remained  as  at 
Paris,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  now  located 
where  it  had  always  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial, in  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Kings ; La 
Sainte  Chapelle,  and  a few  outer  walls,  such  as 
the  Conciergerie,  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  the 
clock  tower,  and  one  or  two  other  towers  alone 
mow  remain  of  this  palace.  More  fortunate 
than  Westminster,  it  has  preserved  its  beautiful 
chapel,  while  that  of  St.  Stephen’s  was  burnt  in 
the  last  fire,  leaving  only  the  crypt,  restored  by 
Sir  Charles  Barry ; but  Westminster  has  pre- 
served its  grand  hall  and  cloisters,  while  the 
walls  only  of  the  great  hall  of  the  French 
palace  remain  in  the  present  Salle  des  Pas 
Perdus.  Philippe  Augustus,  finding,  as  before 
mentioned,  that  the  aucient  palace  was  no 
longer  a convenient  or  salubrious  abode,  from 
the  contiguity  of  houses,  built  the  great  tower 
of  the  Louvre,  and  fortified  it  with  all  the  art 
that  military  soience  was  then  capable  of  (A.D. 
1204).  It  possessed,  like  all  other  feudal 
fortresses,  a great  central  tower  or  keep,  114  ft. 
in  circumference  by  96  ft.  high,  and  the  usual 
collection  of  towers  and  walls  forming  outer 
and  inner  bailies  or  wards,  and  was  used  princi- 
pally as  a State  prison,  and  was  kept  pretty 
well  occupied.  Among  the  principal  prisoners 
immured  within  it  were  Forrand,  Count  of 
Flanders;  Enguerrand  de  Coucy;  two  other 
Counts  of  Flanders,  Guy  and  Louis;  Jean  IV., 
duke  of  Brittany  ; Charles  II.,  king  of  Navarre ; 
Le  Captal  de  Buch;  and  many  others,  all  for  the 
crime  of  lese  majestd. 

Reference  has  been  made  before  to  the 
bridges  spanning  the  river, — the  two  ancient 
ones,  Le  Grand  et  le  Petit  Ponts,  and  the  one 
built  by  Charles  the  Bald. 

Le  Grand  Pont,  which  afterwards  received 
the  name  of  Pont  au  Change,  or  Change  Bridge, 
from  the  money  changers  who  fixed  their 
quarters  on  it  (for,  like  Old  London  Bridge, 
these  Paris  ones  were  all  covered  with  houses), 
was  defended  on  the  right  bank  by  a fortress 
called  the  Grand  ChJlet,  while  a similar  struc- 
ture on  the  left  bank  protected  the  entrance  to 
the  Petit  Pont.  The  bridge  of  Notre  Dame  was 
first  called  Pont  de  la  Planche  de  Mibray,  abojit 
which  there  is  the  following  story.  It  had  been 
rebuilt  in  1413,  but  gave  way  in  1 199,  and  the 
Provost  of  the  Merchants,  corresponding  to  our 
Lord  Mayor,  was  put  in  prison  with  the  sheriffs 
for  gross  carelessness  in  not  looking  after  the 
bridge  and  taking  proper  precautions  for  public 
safety.  Several  skilled  bridge-builders  and 
master-workmen  from  Tours,  Orleans,  Amboise, 
Lyons,  and  other  places,  were  called  in  to  give 
their  advice,  and  to  make  a representation  or 
drawing  of  a new  bridge.  But  a foreigner, 
Brother  John  Jocundus,  of  Verona,  obtained  the 
first  premium,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  two 
Frenchmen  carried  it  out.  The  Pont  St.  Michael 
was  the  next  in  antiquity.  All  these  preceded 
the  Pont  Neuf,  not  commenced  until  1578. 

The  first  wharf  or  quay  was  commenced  in 
1312,  by  order  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  It  extended 
from  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  to  the  Tour 
de  Nesle. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centary,  the 
churches,  parochial  and  otherwise,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  cathedral,  the  abbeys,  and  other 
conventual  churches,  were  thirty-six  iu  number. 
In  the  He  de  Cite  there  were  forty-three  sti’eets, 
2S2  streets  in  the  quarter  of  the  right  bank, 
seventy-six  Btreets  on  the  left  bank,  and  eight 
others  extra-mural ; the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  estimated  at  215,861,  of  whom  11,727 
rateable  and  paying  taxes  lived  on  the  right 
bank,  1,241  in  the  city,  and  2,232  on  the  left  bank. 
A citizen  of  Paris  was  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  city,  to  build  or  buy  a 
house,  and  to  live  there  or  in  the  city  from  All 
Saints’  to  St.  John’s  Day,  or  at  least  leave  his 
wife  there  if  he  ware  married,  or  his  servant  if 
otherwise.  During  the  fine  weather  ho  might 
absent  himself,  but  for  the  principal  feasts  of 
the  Church  both  he  and  his  wife  were  to  return, 
unless  they  oould  legally  attest  to  a necessity 
for  absence. 

Paris  was  formerly  only  the  seat  of  a bishop, 
and  so  continued  from  the  time  of  St.  Denis  to 
A.D.  1622;  it  was  one  of  the  suffragan  sees  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  but  Louis  XIII. 


obtained  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.  a bull  erecting 
it  into  an  archbishopric,  which  his  successor 
very  largely  endowed,  and  created  it  a dukedom 
and  a peerage  of  France.  The  ceremonies 
attending  the  installation  of  a bishop  were  very 
magnificent;  the  provost  and  sheriffs  met  him 
on  his  entry  into  the  city,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  principal  portal,  where  he  took  the  oaths. 
They  were  all  on  horseback,  aud  the  bishop  on  a 
white  palfrey. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Paris 
would  alone  occupy  a whole  evening.  The 
description  must  necessarily  here  be  rather 
brief.  Reference  has  before  been  made  to  the 
Basilica,  erected  by  Childebert  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  fabric. 

Gregory  of  Tours  distinctly  says  that  there 
were  two  churches  very  close  to  one  another, 
one  situated  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  the 
proto-martyr,  the  other,  a little  to  the  north- 
east, to  St.  Mary. 

In  A.D.  829,  the  Council  of  Paris  assembled 
in  the  nave  of  St.  Stephen’s,  which  was 
the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  of  the  two. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Etienne  de  Garlande, 
who  died  1142,  made  considerable  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  Suger,  the  famous  abbot  of  St.  Denis, 
adorned  it  with  some  magnificent  stained  glass, 
and  it  gradually  eclipsed  in  splendour  its  more 
ancient  neighbour,  St.  Stephen. 

Maurice  de  Sully  had  hardly  attained  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  when  he  determined  to  unite 
these  two  cathedrals  into  one,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  existing  Notre  Dame  in  1163, 
Pope  Alexander  III.  himself  assisting  ; in  1182  it 
was  sufficiently  advanced  that  the  High  Altar 
was  consecrated  by  Henry  the  Papal  legate,  and 
Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  same 
who  dedicated  our  Temple  church  here 
London,  and  had  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  a crusade,  officiated  in  the  new 
choir ; but  at  the  death  of  Maurice  in  1196  the 
choir  was  not  completed,  as  in  his  will  he  directs 
5,000  livres  towards  the  lead  roof  to  be  paid. 

The  works  actively  progressed  under  his 
successor,  Eudes  de  Sully,  1197  to  1208,  and  in 
the  latter  year  the  great  west  front  was  com- 
menced, under  Peter  of  Nemours,  in  1218. 
The  last  remains  of  the  old  basilica  of  St. 
Stephen  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
south  transept.  Under  Philippe  Auguste  the 
west  end  was  completed  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
gallery  connecting  the  two  towers,  and  the  mag- 
nificent appearance  of  this  front  influenced  the 
rebuilding  of  the  two  transept  fronts,  which 
before  were  of  a sterner  and  less  elaborate 
description. 

An  inscription  on  the  south  transept  attests 
that  the  work  was  undertaken  by  Jean  de 
Chelles,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Christ, 
1257-  The  north  transept  and  first  chapels  and 
the  Porte  Boriga,  abutting  on  the  transepts, 
followed,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  towers  aud 
the  intermediate  gallery  were  completed  very 
shortly  afterwards. 

The  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  centuries  saw  a great 
change  in  the  original  grand  and  simple  plan  of 
the  cathedral.  Jean  de  Paris,  archdeacon  of 
Soissons,  left  a large  sum  for  the  addition  of 
the  lateral  chapels  of  the  nave  between  the 
buttresses.  Those  around  the  ambulatory  of 
the  apse  date  from  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  ; as  do  many  other  considerable 
changes,  both  internally  and  externally,  which 
totally  altered  the  original  severe  style.  M. 
Viollet  le  Due  has  very  carefully  shown  all  these 
n the  “ Dictionnaire  Raisonne." 

The  present  appearance  of  this  truly  grand 
cathedral,  which,  in  spite  of  the  storms  of 
seven  centuries,  and  those  other  storms,  even 
more  destructive,  of  human  passion  and  violence, 
and  robbery  and  wrong,  is  marvellously  majestic. 
The  stern  and  simple  grandeur  of  its  west  front, 
incomplete  as  it  may  be  without  its  crowning 
spires  (and  long  may  it  remain  so),  still  domi- 
nates over  the  Paris  of  to-day,  as  it  did  over  the 
Paris  of  the  Middle  Ages,  lifting  itself  up  like 
a rock,  and  defying,  as  it  were,  the  surging 
waves  of  tumult  and  strife,  which  have  been 
successively  dashed  against  its  base.  It  has 
looked  down  upon  the  strife  of  Burgundians  and 
Armagnacs,  and  excesses  of  the  Cabocheans,  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  fatal  fea3t  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, the  League  and  the  Fronde,  the  military 
glories  of  the  “ Grande  Monarque,”  Louis,  the 
infinitesimally  Little,  that  awful  eighteenth  cen- 
tury of  shame  and  its  dire  retribution,  the 
Terror,  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  dramatic 


spectacular  extravagances  of  Napoleon ; it 
looked  down  upon  all  this  through  the  age 
it  still  looks  down  upon  “Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity.”  Silently  it  teaches  to'a  thoughl 
world  that  lesson  of  eighteen  centuries, - 
Fall,  the  Redemption,  the  Judgment,  sculpti 
with  all  the  art  that  religion  could  prompt 
mind  to  conceive  and  the  hand  to  execi 
sermons  in  stones  that  even  the  most  unleai 
as  they  run  may  read. 

The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Germain  des  I 
both  ia  point  of  size  and  antiquity,  ranks 
mportance  to  the  cathedral.  Situated  at 
extreme  south-west  of  the  city,  it  was  once 
side  the  walls,  but  the  frequent  depredat 
of  the  Normans  caused  it  to  be  enclosed 
fortified  and  defended  by  a moat. 

Childebert,  on  his  return  from  a victoi 
campaign  against  the  Visigoths,  was  moveo 
St.  Germain,  bishop  of  Paris,  to  found 
abbey,  to  preserve  the  relics  which  he 
wrested  from  them,  and  amongst  these  wax 
tunic  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  day  on  whic 
died  St.  Germain  dedicated  it  to  the  Holy  (; 
and  St.  Vincent.  St.  Germain  dying  very: 
after,  such  miracles  took  place  at  his  ton 
the  oratory  of  St.  Symphonian,  in  the  cry 
the  great  church,  that  he  soon  became  mo 
fashion  than  St.  Vinceut,  and  the  church  wap 
afterwards  called  by  his  name.  Nothing 
knowledge  remains  of  the  Bplendid  buildit 
the  first  home  of  the  Benedictines  in  Paris 
surrounding  the  church,  with  the  exception 
pile  rebuilt  during  the  Renaissance  foil 
abbot’s  lodgings,  but  the  church  remains 
very  perfect  state,  although  shorn  of  two  r 
spires. 

The  plan  is  that  of  a large  transoptal  ol  j 
with  apse,  ambulatory,  and  radiating  chsl 
towers  in  the  very  unusual  position  of  flat 
the  choir  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  trai 
and  a large  western  tower  and  spire. 

It  served  as  a place  of  sepulture  for  a 
kings  and  queens  of  the  Merovingian  dy 
until  Dagobert  founded  and  built  the  abl‘ 
St.  Denis,  which  became  in  after- year 
Westminster  Abbey  of  France.  The  refe 
built  by  the  same  architect  as  the  i 
Chapelle,  Pierre  de  Montereil,  was  looket 
as  the  most  magnificent  anywhere ; i 
vaulted,  115  ft.  long,  32  ft.  wide,  and  47  fi 
to  the  vault.  Close  adjoining  to  this  vr 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  only  rivalled  by  the 
Chapelle.  Internally,  the  nave  of  the  I 
church  consists  of  five  bays,  then  the  trai 
of  only  two  bays  in  depth,  a choir  of  fouij 
and  an  apse  with  five  bays  and  apsidal  cl 
of  very  small  projection.  Unfortunate! 
the  architecture,  it  has  been  painted  alF 
utterly  destroying  all  interest  in  it,  alii 
imparting  another  from  the  excellence: 
.painting  by  the  late  Hippolyte  Flandrirr 
date  of  the  work  in  the  nave  is  el 
century,  that  of  the  choir  slightly  later,' 
Pointed  arch,  in  conjunction  with  th9  c: 
first  makes  its  appearance.  Pope  Alexanoj 
dedicated  the  church  in  1163,  and  theli 
certain  similarity  in  the  magnificent! 
caps  of  the  columns  in  the  choir  to  those 
nave  at  Notre  Dame.  I am  sorry  to  ac  j 
many  of  the  caps  of  the  nave  are  modem 
originals  are  in  the  Museum  at  the  H6tel(J 
but  as  they  have  all  been  more  or  less: 
and  painted,  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  C| 
which  are  ancient  and  which  are  3 


Turned  into  a manufactory  of^  saltpetre:! 

,iori| 


that  demoniacal  period  of  the  Revolutions 
pretty  nearly  utterly  destroyed,  and  wotfl 
shared  the  fate  of  its  superb  abbey  bi  i 
Many  of  the  royal  tombs,  which  were  firs® 
ported  to  the  Museum  of  the  Little  Aug£ 
were  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Denis.  :■ 
closing  this  very  brief  description  of  th  J' 
old  abbey,  there  are  one  or  two  point  3 
calling  attention  to.  The  first  is  t ji 
marked  deviation  of  the  choir  from  the  V 
the  nave ; secondly,  the  very  rare  A 
marbles  worked  up  in  the  columns  of 
forium  stage,  evidently  the  remains  of  i? 
bert’s  basilica  ; and,  lastly,  it  was  in  tt  jf 
of  this  abbey  (for  the  old  abbots  had  pi*, 
sei^norial  rights)  that  those  horrible  m a 
first  commenced,  giving  rise  to  that  si,fl 
term,  Septenibrisds,  applied  by  those  de  ra 
the  revolution  to  the  horrible  work 
month.* 


Obituary. — Mr.  Lewis  Stride,  j,>e 
Bedford-row,  died  suddenly  on  the  12tl 


his  56th  year. 


, arch  22,  1879.] 
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ANAL  AND  CULVERT  TABLES. 

peso  tables*  Mr.  Jackson  aims  at  extreme 
;cy  in  calculating  the  velocity  and  quantity 
ler  flowing  in  rivers,  water-courses,  and 
■s.  Hitherto,  only  the  two  chief  condi- 
F a stream  have  been  taken  into  account, 
(e  mean  radius  of  its  cross  section,  or  its 
:lic  mean  depth,  and  the  hydraulic  inclina- 
)'  the  stream  produced  by  the  force  of 
jr  acting  on  the  mass  of  water ; it  being 
jiood  that  it  is  a stream  of  water  in  train 
ch  reference  is  made ; if  the  stream  be 
t;rain  the  length  also  is  taken  into  account. 
|ckson  complains  that  English  engineers 
regard,  so  exactly  as  is  desirable,  the 
on  of  the  surfaces  over  which  the  water 
as  the  bods  of  rivers  and  streams,  the 
|3  and  sides  of  water-courses  and  conduits, 
> internal  surfaces  of  pipes  and  culverts  ; 

I has  based  upon  the  investigations  of  Herr 
of  Berne,  a series  of  tables  constructed 
modification  of  Kutter’s  formula,  in 
very  great  exactness  is  aimed  at.  MM, 
and  Bazin  had  in  1865  advocated  that 
s in  contact  with  running  water  should 
rated  into  four  degrees  of  roughness,  as 
Y smooth  surfaces  of  pure  cement  and 
timber ; (2)  smooth  surfaces  of  ashlar, 
>rk,  and  ordinary  planking;  (3)  mode- 
mooth  surfaces  of  sections  constructed 
le  ; and  (4)  sections  in  earth  of  all  kinds. 
b Herr  Kutter  adds  a fifth  degree,  viz., 
i in  earth,  blocked  with  detritus,  or  over- 
vith  vegetation;  but  it  is  so  evidently 
ble  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water 
uch  conditions  with  anything  like  accu- 
at  formulae  applied  to  such  conditions 
of  no  use  at  all.  In  any  such  case  some 
eans  of  gauging  the  water  would  have 
esorted  to  than  that  of  attempting  to 
n the  sectional  area  of  the  stream  and 


tigating  recorded  experiments  and 
c observations,  Herr  Kutter  extended 
joing  degrees  of  roughness  to  twelve  in 
and  assigned  values  to  them  of  their 
g effects  upon  a stream  of  water.  They 
a the  following  order  and  relative 

flaned  timber,  9 ; plaster  in  pure  cement, 
.ter  in  cement,  one-third  sand,  11 ; un- 
imbcr,  12  ; ashlar  and  brickwork  in  good 
p,  13 ; canvas  lining  on  frames,  15 ; 
b good  order,  17 ; rubble  in  a damaged 
P;  canals  in  very  firm  gravel,  20;  rivers 
ills  in  earth,  in  perfect  order  and  regimen, 
v free  from  stones  and  weeds,  25  ; rivers 
’s  in  earth,  in  moderate  order  and 
moderately  free  from  stones  and 
0;  rivers  and  canals  in  earth,  in  bad 
ltd  regimen,  overgrown  or  impeded  by 
| 35. 

j’en  this  extended  classification  does  not 
Jr.  Jackson,  and  he  desires  that  it  be 
jl  to  include  earthenware,  glazed  and 
jl;  cast  and  wrought  iron,  painted  or 
.and  in  various  conditions ; but  for  the 
he  classifies  artificial  materials  for 
Intercourses  as  follows,  viz. : — 
tooth  plaster  and  glazed  material,  10. 
iilar,  brickwork,  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
iazed  pottery,  13. 

|)ble,  17. 

f.nals  in  very  firm  gravel,  in  perfect 
d regimen,  he  assigns  a relative  value 
;or  canals  in  earth,  above  the  average 
. and  regimen,  22\  ; for  canals  in  earth, 
|au'  working  average  order  and  regimen, 
jcanals  in  earth,  below  the  average  in 
jl  regimen,  27  V;  for  canals  in  earth,  in 
(id  order,  slightly  damaged  and  partially 
|m  with  weeds  and  obstructed  bv 
1 30.  J 

ilues  derived  by  Kutter  from  experi- 
i natural  channels  are  as  follow  : — 
fivers,  including  the  Lech,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Ohio,  all  described  as  being 
f fr00  from  obstruction,  from  20  to  24 '3 ; 
i other  rivers,  including  the  Seine,  the 
j Speyer,  the  Saone,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
' j'’u^r0m  ^ ^'4;  six  other  rivers, 

;!d  by  detritus,  from  30  to  35. 
jtificial  channels,  Kutter  has  three, 
j m !n  cement ; three  in 

,nd  brickwork,  from  12  9 to  13 -3  ; 
i in  rubble,  varying  from  14’5  to  23  ; 

' ratnoied  ground,  from  16  3 to  19 ; 
ismd  Cuh-crt  Tables,  based  on  the  Formula  of 
ft  co?  A-  JaCk80n’  A-M-I'C-E.  London: 


'and  nine  watercourses  in  earth,  varying  from 
18-4  to  33. 

There  are  wide  differences  in  the  nature  of 
the  surfaces  over  which  water  flows,  but  it  has 
not  been  usual  in  this  country  to  take  account  of 
them.  Whether  the  surface  be  clay  or  gravel  in 
rivers  and  waterconrses,  brick  or  stone  in  water- 
courses and  conduits,  or  cast-iron  pipes,  the 
same  co-efficient  of  velocity  has  been  applied 
except  that  in  the  case  of  pipes  coated  with 
pitch  some  allowance  has  latterly  been  made 
for  increased  velocity  due  to  extreme  smooth- 
ness of  surface.  Gaugings  of  large  volumes  of 
water  flowing  through  pipes  thus  coated  have 
shown  that  the  quantities  are  somewhat  greater 
than  the  usual  formulre  would  indicate  ; but  this 
has  been,  probably,  in  the  majority  of  cases  an 
allowance  not  actually  made  in  dimensions,  but 
conceived  as  a set-off  to  some  of  the  inevitable 
inequalities  of  a line  of  pipes. 

In  the  case  of  a rough  bottom  and  sides, 
such  as  rubble  or  rough  stone  pitching,  an 
allowance  is  made  in  the  dimensions  according 
to  judgment  of  the  degree  of  roughness ; and, 
indeed,  with  all  the  attempted  accuracy  of  Herr 
Kutter,  it  must  ultimately  be  a matter  of  judg- 
ment in  each  case  as  to  what  co-efficient  to 
apply.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
refinements  of  the  author  are  too  extreme,  or 
call  for  too  much  time  in  finding  the  mean 
velocity  of  a stx'eam  of  water ; for  accuracy  of 
measurement  of  water  is  highly  desirable,  but  it 
does  seem  to  be  practically  of  little  use  to  cal- 
culate very  nicely  the  retarding  influence  of 
different  kinds  of  surface  of  a watercourse  unless 
at  the  same  time  equal  exactness  of  measure- 
ment of  the  dimensions  of  the  channel  can  be 
obtained. 


MOVABLE  BRIDGES. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  11th  of  March,  the 
paper  read  was  on  “ Movable  Bridges,”  by  Mr. 
James  Price,  C.E.  The  term  “Movable" 
used  as  being  more  general  in  its  application 
than  any  other.  Such  bridges  mostly  occurred 
where  delay  of  traffic  was  to  bo  avoided.  Hence 
rapidity  of  movement  and  minimum  of  repairs 
should  be  sought.  There  should  be  no  unneces- 
sary weight;  for  this  reason  steel  was  preferred 
to  iron  as  a material,  saving  25  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  parts  strained.  Movable  bridges 
were  divided  thus  : — 1st,  bascules  ; 2nd,  springs; 
3rd,  traversing;  4th,  lifts;  5th,  pontoons. 

1st.  Bascules  were  illustrated  by  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  Ouse  at  Selby,  erected  in  1839. 
The  largest  of  this  kind  bad  been  opened  at 
Copenhagen  in  1867.  Overhead  beam  bascules 
were  much  used  in  Holland,  the  beams  being 
usually  of  timber.  The  author  had  erected  a 
large  single  flap  bascule  over  the  Shannon,  to 
carry  a railway;  the  floor  was  open,  to  let  the 
wind  through  when  the  flap  was  raised  ; it  acted 
well.  2nd.  Swing  bridges  formed  the  most 
mportant  class,  and  all  large  structures  in 
Europe  and  in  America  belonged  to  thiB  type. 
Double  passages  were  preferred,  as  obviating 
heavy  counterpoise  and  wind  stress;  instances 
of  both  occurred  in  the  South  Bridge,  Hull. 
Swing-bridges  were  classified  thus  : — Those  that 
turned  on  rollers  only;  those  that  turned  on 
rollers  and  a centre  pivot ; those  swung  entirely 
on  centre  pivots  ; those  lifted  on  a water  centre 
and  tilted  ; those  relieved  by  hydraulic  pressure 
acting  upwards  at  the  centre;  and  floating 
swings.  Unlimited  hydraulic  power  available 
for  turning  was  not  conducive  to  obtaining  light 
and  well-designed  structures.  The  earliest 
swing-bridges  were  of  timber;  then  cast-iron 
was  employed  ; and  now  they  were  universally 
of  wrought  iron.  The  Brest  Bridge,  having  two 
leaves,  spans  the  largest  passage  crossed  by  any 
movable  bridge  : it  turned  on  rollers.  To  the 
same  class  belonged  also  the  railway  bridge 
over  the  River  Ouse,  at  Goole,  which  was  almost 
the  largest  railway  movable  bridge, — it  crossed 
two  passages  of  100  ft.  span  each.  There  were 
several  bridges  of  this  kind  at  Birkenhead.  The 
Duke-street  bridge  rested  on  rollers  5 ft.  in 
diameter  ; it  was  not  balanced  over  the  centre, 
and  was  difficult  to  open.  Athloue  Bridge,  over 
the  Shannon,  had  rollers  only  8 in.  in  diameter  : 
it  worked  badly.  The  great  majority  of  swings 
turned  on  rollers  aud  a centre  pivot,  including 
all  the  large  American  bridges ; the  most 
notable  was  the  Raritan  Bridge,  a double  swing, 
with  two  passages  of  216  fc.  in  width  each. 
This  bridge,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Keystone  Bridge  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
peculiar  for  being  lifted  entirely  off  its  abutment 


supports,  thus  needing  no  wedging  up.  To  this 
class  belonged,  also,  the  tilting  bridges  generally 
adopted  in  France,  at  Dunkerque,  Gravolines, 
Havre,  Cette,  and  Toulon.  The  same  type  had 
likewise  been  adopted  in  North  Germany.  The 
principle  might  be  described  thus The  whole 
bridge  being  slightly  out  of  balance,  each  1.  af, 
or  the  heavy  end,  was  set  up  by  various  methods  -r 
and  when  the  abutment  support  was  withdrawn,, 
it  dropped  on  two  or  more  wheels,  the  main 
weight,  however,  being  carried  by  the  centre 
pivot.  A bridge  of  peculiar  construction  had 
been  erected  at  Grimsby,  to  carry  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway ; ffj 
had  no  tail  end  or  counterpoise  ; it  was  anchored 
at  the  pivot,  and  bore  with  a pressure  of  122? 
tons  on  a pair  of  wheels  near  the  edge  of  the 
passage.  The  Dutch  type  belonged  to  those 
turned  entirely  on  centre  pivots.  They  were  to 
be  seen  at  Rotterdam  and  Velsen,  on  the  North 
Sea  Canal.  The  girders  were  under  the  road- 
way ; and  the  point  of  support  was  brouglifc 
above  the  centre  of  gravity  by  means  of  a long 
cone  passing  up  between  the  girders.  In  those 
lifted  on  a water  centre  and  tilted,  the  leaves 
were  slightly  out  of  balance.  When  the  centre 
was  raised  by  hydraulic  pressure,  the  bridge 
tilted  so  as  to  bear  on  wheels.  In  some  cases, 
as  at  Leith  and  at  the  Albert  Dock,  Hull,  the 
tail-end  was  heavier,  and  dropped  with  its 
wheels  on  to  a tramplate.  Or,  as  at  Marseilles, 
Millwall,  Stobcross  (Glasgow),  &c.,  the  tail-end 
was  lighter,  and  rose  in  tilting  till  its  wheels 
bore  against  the  underside  of  an  inverted  tram- 
plate  fixed  round  its  sweep.  The  dimensions 
and  arrangements  of  the  Leith  and  Marseilles 
bridges,  which  were  constructed  in  the  same 
year  (1874),  were  compared.  Swing  bridges, 
relieved  at  the  centre  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
were  represented  by  the  Tyne  Bridge,  which 
was  the  largest  and  most  perfect  in  this  country, 
having  two  passages  of  110  ft.  each.  Floating 
swings,  as  constructed  by  the  author  in  Dublin, 
were  used,  one  to  cari’y  a double  carriage-road, 
and  the  other  a single  line  of  railway;  the  latter 
acting  also  as  a turn-table  for  wagons,  so  as  to 
shoot  them  acx’oss  the  dock-entrance.  The  prin- 
ciple was  to  support  nearly  all  the  weight  on  a 
submerged  buoy,  which  turned  on  a centre  pivot 
on  the  bottom.  These  bridges  were  effective, 
and  suitable  for  places  where  the  foundation 
was  bad.  Traversing  bridges  required  much 
power.  The  larger  ones  were  represented  by 
the  bridge  at  Swansea,  over  the  River  Tawe,  in 
which  the  heavy  end  was  across  the  passage. 
In  swmg-bridges  that  turned  on  rollers,  by 
withdrawing  the  supports  from  the  long  end, 
the  tail-end  rose  till  the  wheels  came  level  with 
an  upper  traversing  rail,  upon  which  the  bridge 
was  l-olled  back.  In  the  case  of  the  Millwall 
Dock,  the  centime  was  raised  by  hydraulic  power, 
and  the  light  end,  which  crossed  the  passage, 
was  held  down  by  horns,  that  prevented  its 
rising  ; hence  the  heavy  end  rose  to  the  proper 
level  to  be  rolled  back. 


CONCRETE  BRIDGES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  c<f 
Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  a paper,  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Jackson,  was  read.  Mr.  Jackson 
said : — 

For  some  years  I have  used  concrete  in  the 
construction  of  county  bridges,  in  the  West 
Riding,  county  Coi’k,  the  span  of  the  arches 
varying  from  20  ft.  to  35  ft.  ; and  in  one  in- 
stance, wliei’e  a foundation  could  not  be  obtained 
without  going  to  considerable  expense,  I con- 
structed an  arch  of  45  ft.  span,  with  a rise  of 
7 ft.  6 in.,  the  thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  crown 
being  3 ft.,  and  at  the  springing,  4 ft. 

Conci’ete  has  one  great  advantage  over 
masonry, — viz.,  after  floods  a few  pounds  will 
•epair  any  damage  that  may  arise  to  the  founda- 
tions; whereas  in  a stone  bridge  one  stone 
loosened  at  the  bottom  of  an  abutment  or  pier 
will  often  cause  the  destruction  of  a great  por- 
tion, or  perhaps  the  whole,  of  the  structure. 
The  foundations  can  also  be  constructed  in  a 
more  simple  manner. 

The  plan  I adopt  is  to  drive  a row  of  piles 
6 in.  by  6 in.,  3 ft.  apart,  marking  out  the  form 
of  the  footings,  and  then,  as  the  gravel  is 
scooped  out  to  a firm  bed,  placing  1 J in.  sheeting 
as  the  excavation  proceeds.  Grass  sods  will 
always  keep  the  foundations  sufficiently  free  of 
water  in  summer  weather  to  enable  the  work- 
men to  keep  tolerably  dry.  The  water  must 
then  be  let  into  the  compartment,  so  as  to  form 
still  water ; for  on  no  account  must  concrete  be 
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<put  iuto  a space  where  there  is  any  running 
water.  As  large  a quantity  of  concrete  as  can 
foe  made  must  be  made,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
of  broken  Btones — broken  so  as  to  pass  through 
■a  ring  2 in.  in  diameter, — three  of  coarse  gravel 
«,nd  sand,  to  one  of  cement,  and  the  whole,  when 
well  mixed,  must  be  placed  gently  in  the  water, 
through  a square  tube,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
cement.  It  is  a good  plan  to  divide  the  space 
for  the  foundations  into  three  or  four  compart- 
ments, in  order  that  the  concrete  may  be  carried 
above  the  water-line  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. After  the  cement  has  been  raised  above 
■the  level  of  the  water,  large  stones  may  be  put 
into  the  concrete,  and  the  whole  well  rammed. 
When  the  foundation  has  become  firm,  the  out- 
line of  the  bridge  is  to  be  formed  with  li-in. 
sheeting,  firmly  secured,  and  the  work  proceeded 
with.  The  concrete  is  now  to  be  made  in  the 
proportion  of  four  of  broken  stones,  two  and  a 
half  of  gravel,  screened  through  an  inch 
-screen,  and  one  and  a half  of  sand  to  one  of 
cement,  and  about  one-third  of  clean,  large, 
rough  stones  bedded  through  the  work,  and  all 
well  rammed.  When  the  concrete  has  been 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  springing,  it  is 
-advisable  to  allow  the  work  to  rest  as  long  as 
possible,  as  concrete  does  not  come  to  a full  set 
-for  months  after  it  has  been  made,  when  it  is 
used  in  any  large  body.  The  centreing  can  now 
be  put  up;  it  must  be  very  firm.  I invariably 
divide  the  arch  into  five  parts  ; the  haunches  on 
both  sides  are  first  executed,  the  joints  always 
radiating  to  the  centre,  then  the  centre,  and. 
^after  allowing  a sufficient  time  for  setting,  the 
spaces  are  filled  in.  The  old  work  must  be 
freely  wetted  before  the  concrete  is  continued. 
Packing  is  used  iu  the  haunches,  but  not  in  the 
compartments.  Workmen  are  apt  to  be  so  very 
-careless,  that  I think  it  better  not  to  run  the 
risk  of  dirty  stones  being  used : besides,  there 
is  more  elasticity  in  the  concrete  without  the 
stones.  As  soon  as  the  concrete  has  hardened, 
the  boarding  should  be  removed,  to  allow 
the  air  to  act  on  the  concrete.  About  six 
weeks  must  be  allowed  before  the  centres  are 
• eased.  A careful  examination  must  then  be 
made  to  see  if  any  cracks  have  taken  place ; 
if  so,  they  will  be  found  to  take  a vertical  direc- 
tion, generally  at  the  springing.  The  concrete 
at  the  crack  must  be  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
U,  about  6 in.  wide  at  the  bottomland  from 
12  in.  to  18  in.  at  the  top,  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  sheeting,  and  the  space  carefully  filled  in 
with  concrete  well  rammed.  The  surface-of  the 
arch  must  be  finished  off  with  a thin  coat  of 
•cement  and  fine  sand  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  3, 
and  provision  made  in  the  haunches  to  prevent 
the  lodgment  of  water.  The  arch  can  be  either 
-coated  with  tar,  well  boiled,  or  abed  of  puddle  9 in. 
thick  carefully  worked  over  the  whole  surface. 
The  parapet  walls  can  be  either  9 in.  or  12 in.  thick, 
instead  of  18  in.  or  20  in.,  as  in  rubble  masonry. 
Concrete  parapets  cannot  be  thrown  down  in 
the  wanton  manner  that  the  ordinary  rubble 
masonry  ones  are  subject  to  by  idle  people  and 
schoolboys,  &c.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
attempts  to  destroy  the  copings  of  the  concrete 
bridges,  but  in  no  instance  have  they  succeeded 
dn  doing  any  mischief  beyond  a few  slight 
marks,  although  in  derision  they  are  called 
Btirabout  bridges.”  Another  advantage  is  the 
facility  for  corbelling  out  angles ; also,  bridges 
■on  the  skew  can  be  carried  out  without  any 
•extra  expense. 

In  making  concrete,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken.  The  materials  must  be  scrupulously 
•clean,  and  all  large  smooth  stones  in  the  gravel 
broken.  The  gravel,  &c.,  and  cement  should  be 
(first  thoroughly  mixed  when  dry,  and  then 
gently  wetted  with  clean  water,  out  of  a water- 
ing-pot with  a fine  rose,  and  well  mixed  as  the 
watering  proceeds.  The  concrete  must  not  be 
made  too  wet, — about  the  consistency  of  good 
mortar.  It  is  the  general  practice  to  use  too 
much  water  and  too  little  mixing  when  the 
materials  are  dry. 

In  conclusion,  I cannot  too  strongly  impress 
on  beginners  the  necessity  of  having  the  material 
osed  perfectly  clean  and  sharp,  the  materials 
well  mixed  when  dry,  then  carefully  moistened, 
and  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  strong  mortar. 
That  the  Btones  used  in  packing  should  be  rough 
and  clean,  and,  before  using,  well  watered, 
thrown  on  the  concrete,  and  then  well  rammed. 
The  concrete  should  also  be  well  rammed.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  a space  of  fully  3 in.  should 
be  between  each  stone.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
try  two  or  three  samples  of  the  cement,  as 
cement  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  being  exposed 
to  wet  and  damp  in  its  transit. 


EAILWAY  TO  INDIA. 


A paper  was  read  before  the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers’  Society  by  Mr.  Haughton, 
C.E.,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  on  the  subject 
of  “ A Railway  to  India,”  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver, 
F.R.I.B.A,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Haughton  exhibited  a map  showing 
the  regions  to  be  crossed,  taking  Constantinople 
and  the  town  of  Shikarpore,  on  the  River  Indus, 
as  the  terminal  points  of  the  railway;  he  spoke 
of  the  suggested  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  from 
Scanderoon  or  Swadia,  on  the  mainland  opposite 
the  horn  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  with  its  possible  extension 
along  the  Mekran  coast  to  Kurrachee,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  as  being  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  the  terminal  points  named,  and  as  being 
objectionable  because  of  passing  through  a 
region  destitute  of  towns  after  passing  Bussorah  : 
such  a line,  while  forming  a perhaps  useful 
strategical  road  to  India,  entirely  failed  to  tap 
the  larger  centres  of  population  and  trade  of  the 
countries  intervening  between  Europe  and  India, 
viz.,  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  He  preferred  a 
railway  passing  through  Sivas  and  Diarbekir, 
in  Asia  Minor  (where  it  would  cross  the  Taurus 
range  of  mountains),  Mosul  and  ICefri,  in  Turkish 
Arabia,  with  a short  branch  to  Bagdad,  crossing 
the  Gates  of  Zagros  range  on  the  Persian 
frontier,  and  going  through  the  Persian  towns 
of  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  Teheran,  Shahrud, 
and  Mushed,  crossing  the  Afghanistan  frontier, 
and  passiug  through  Herat  and  Candahar,  and 
through  the  Bolan  Pass  into  Shikarpore,  a 
station  on  the  Indus  Valley  Railway.  Such  a 
line  would  open  up  the  most  populous  and 
traffically- valuable  districts  of  Persia,  towards 
which  country,  as  well  as  towards  India,  Russia 
is  hastening  every  day. 

Colonel  Sir  Arnold  Kemball  wished  to  impress 
on  the  meeting  the  vastness  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. He  believed  it  would  be  of  much  import- 
ance in  view  of  the  interests  of  England  and  of 
India,  and  of  great  value  in  opening  up  the 
trade  of  Turkish  Arabia. 

Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders  said  the  importance 
of  such  a line  of  railway  could  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  that  he  thought  the  route  indi- 
cated on  the  map  would  be  eventually  that 
selected  for  a railway  to  India. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITION  WITH  ENGLISH 
WORKMEN. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  of  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company,  lately  addressed  a letter  to  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  thanking  his  lordship  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed.  “But,” 
says  Mr.  Burns,  “ mercifully  remedial  as  all 
material  and  temporary  help  must  be  to  the 
hitherto  diligent  and  deserving  classes,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that 
such  eleemosynary  aid  must  sooner  or  later 
cease,  and  wo  shall  have  to  look  to  a more 
healthy  and  permanent  source  of  support  for 
those  of  the  working  classes  who  desire  to  earn 
their  livelihood  by  honest  toil  and  wholesome 
labour.  I would,  therefore,  venture  to  address 
the  working  men,  through  your  lordship,  and 
ask  them  to  take  to  heart  what  came  to  my 
personal  knowledge  when  inspecting  the  work 
being  done  on  board  the  new  Cunard  steamship 
Gallia.  That  vessel  is  being  supplied  with 
parquetry  made  in  Belgium,  for  the  cabin  floor 
on  the  main  deck.  It  is  being  laid  by  Belgian 
workmen,  who  on  Saturday  were  faithfully  and 
diligently  doing  their  work,  when,  at  one  o’clock, 
the  hour  at  which  our  home  workmen  leave  the 
p,  these  Belgians  specially  asked  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  continue  at  their  work 
until  dark.  I inquired  if  these  men  were  paid 
overtime,  but  was  unhesitatingly  told  that  they 
were  not,  but  only  received  reasonable  wages 
for  their  labour,  and  that  their  sole  object  in 
spontaneously  desiring  to  be  allowed  to  work 
beyond  the  usual  early  hour  ruling  on  the 
Clyde  was  to  get  the  job  finished  without 
delay.  Here,  now,  is  a fact  for  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  our  working  men.  It  is  but  a 
speck  in  what  is  now  going  od,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  this  country  and  to  the  increasing 
distress  of  our  artisans,  for  I might  cite  the  fact 
that  the  entire  panelling  of  the  Gallia’s  cabin 
has  been  executed  by  Japanese  carpenters,  and 
that  the  ironwork  of  the  office  in  which  I now 
sit  was  made  in  Belgium;  and  instance  after 
instance  could  be  given  of  how  all  nations  are 
competing  with  us,  not  only  as  regards  the 
1 manufacture  of  articles  used  in  their  respective 


countries, — hitherto  to  a great  extent  su 
by  Britain,  — but  the  artificers  of  f 
countries  are,  in  spite  of  us,  advancing  in 
own  country,  and  compelling  us  to  e 
them,  simply  because  they  can  do  our  w< 
well  and  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  dc 
our  own  workmen.  What  does  this  bring 
but  that  the  arbitrary  curtailment  of  the 
of  labour  is  a snare  and  a delusion  to  our: 
ing  classes,  and  the  sooner  they  cast  f 
winds  the  doctrino  of  those  who  are  ini 
upon  them,  the  better  for  themselves  Pi 
doctrine  tells  the  working  man  that  he  i 
not  work  more  than  fifty-one  hours  5 
week.  That  doctrine  is  nuts  for  the  foi 
to  crack,  and  is  ruining  our  country  a 
countrymen.  It  must  be  obvious  + 
unbiased  man  that  the  demands  of  our 
men  are  fast  becoming  so  unreasona 
to  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  emplo> 
accede  to  them,  and,  unless,  by  the  i 
foreign  workmen,  unfettered  by  trade-un 
or  otherwise,  there  can  be  obtained  a fail: 
work  for  a fair  day’s  pay,  British  cap 
will  simply  have  to  abandon  the  develop! 
commercial  industries  for  sheer  lack  of  i 
to  conduct  them  profitably.  Hero  we  a 
time  of  languishing  trade,  and  spring  con1 
with  our  working  men  throwing  dow> 
tools  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  n 
o’clock  on  Saturdays,  when  I and  hunt! 
men  are  in  the  thick  of  our  work,  ami 
never  pretend  to  compete  with  the  wori| 
were  to  be  circumvented  by  mechij 
limited  hours  of  labour.  I hold  strong 
every  working-man,  in  the  ordinary  sent; 
word,  may,  by  his  own  merits,  rise  to  a>; 
tion  ; but  never  will  he  do  so  if  he  ef 
himself  to  hard  and  fast  rules,  which? 
face  of  them,  are  irrational  and  contf 
every  principle  of  free  trade  and  free  a'  * 
have  not  a word  to  say  against  increase  ca 
Let  every  man  get  as  much  as  he  can.  il 
ill  always  be  paid  for  according  to  itiU 
but  if  the  British  working-man  does  not! 
live  in  a fool’s  paradise,  let  him  realisii 
self  that  people  of  other  nations  w I 
when  he  is  sitting  still,  and  that,  tliel  1 
behoves  him  to  rouse  himself  to  the  J 
plation  of  stern  necessity,  and  hold  his  | 
his  country’s  own  before  the  time  coni 
he  may  be  forced  to  emigrate  for  j| 
profitable  work  in  the  mother  countnl 
above  all  things,  let  the  honest  artisan  eq 
and  independently  upon  his  own  ■ 
shunning  the  contamination  of  fellow-?! 
whose  desires  of  self-indulgence  wouldljj 
to  enforced  idleness,  and  avoiding  the  J 
allurements  of  men  who,  for  the  salfl 
gain  which  they  themselves  secure,  ii», 
respectable  operative  to  sacrifice  II 
nendence.” 


THE  PICTON  READING-ROCfl 
LIVERPOOL. 

It  was  announced  at  the  last  meet  ! 
Liverpool  Town  Council  that  within  i 
month  or  six  weeks  the  town  will  be  in  ]i# 
and  enjoyment  of  a new  public  bowl 
Picton  Reading-room, — which  will  n'-H 
tself  confer  a great  benefit  upon  th<| 
but  will,  by  its  name,  worthily  com  i| 
the  services  which  Councillor  J.  A.  1 t 
for  so  many  years  past  been  render!? >1 
town  in  promoting  the  study  of  art 
and  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
inhabitants.  Long  may  he  survive  t V 
the  usefulness  of  the  institution  withuf 
name  has  (by,  we  believe,  the  unaniid 
of  his  fellow  citizens  as  represented  ill* 
Council)  been  so  honourably  associated 

The  new  Reading-room  forms  a fit  1J 
tion  between  the  Walker  Art  GallerlJj 
Free  Library  and  Museum.  The  i* 
stone  of  the  building  was  laid  so  fi'ft 
December  2nd,  1875,  the  ceremony  i 
formed  by  Mr.  Picton. 

The  building  itself  is  a circular 
The  roof,  which  is  surmounted  in  thcti'r 
a corona  surrounding  a circular  skyl:  ft' 
by  itself  alone  lights  the  building,  Ma 
ment  of  a circle,  and  presents  the  ap;rc 
a vast  cupola.  The  simplicity  of  tfc 
is  preserved  interiorly,  the  vast  hall  t 
the  space  of  the  building  being  nnlj® 


single  support  for  the  roof  or  for  any 
* ~3S — " to  HE 


tion  of  the  structure.  According 
pool  Post,  the  floor  and  roof  are  eac 
in  a remarkable  manner  upon  m f 
girders,  which,  springing  in  one  cai 
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ms,  and  in  the  other  from  the  top  of  the 
Inverge  upwards  to  the  centre,  where 
of  the  girders  are  secured.  In  the 
i,  supports  branching  from  the  arched 
laBtaiu  the  floor.  The  material  used 
j in  the  construction  of  the  Reading, 
(somewhat  similar  to  that  employed  in 
logs  at  each  side  and  in  St.  George’s 
|oh  fronts  the  three  structures.  Cefn 
|;he  material  for  the  most  part  used, 
) stone  being  adopted  for  some  portions, 
ose  of  harmony  is  stiil  further  served 
tyle  of  architecture  adopted  for  the 
the  particular  characteristics  of  which 
i most  prominently  in  the  front  eleva- 
e building  is  in  the  Corinthian  order  of 
chitecture,  which  corresponds  with  the 
the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  the  Tree 
and  St.  George’s  Hall.  From  the 
ouble  flight  of  steps  conducts  to  a lofty 
i,  which,  reaching  the  full  height  of  the 
is  round  the  front  elevation,  and  affords 
communication  with  the  Walker  Art 
n the  oue  hand  and  the  Free  Library 
iher.  Besides  this,  there  are  iuternal 
nations  with  each  of  those  buildings, 
lipal  entrance  to  the  room  is  under  the 
i.  There  is  no  excess  of  ornament  upon 
>f  ihe  building.  At  the  top  the  wall 
relieved  by  a cornice  with  floriated 
ved  on  the  frioze.  The  roof  is  covered 
zinc. 

iat  hall  which  forms  the  reading-room 
broken  floor  space  of  100  ft.  in  diameter, 
ight  of  nearly  70  ft.  At  a moderate 
from  the  floor,  which  is  of  pitch  pine, 
enclosed  by  an  ornamental  iron  balus- 
,’ounds  the  room,  and  is  approached  by 
cases.  At  the  back  of  the  gallery  the 
lined  with  bookcases,  having  movable 
l Tonks’s  patent  principle.  The  book- 
disposed  not  only  in  the  gallery,  but 
r it.  Besides  the  cases  against  the  walls, 
ing  bookcases  radiate  from  the  walls, 
|!iced  with  triplet  pilasters  of  the  Doric 
(•ved  in  oak.  Beneath  the  projections  in 
y are  thirteen  coils  of  hot-water  pipes 
jg  the  hall.  These  are  covered  over 
[mental  ironwork,  and  surmounted  with 
which  enable  them  to  be  used  as 
jfrom  which  the  books  will  be  distri- 
,n  harmony  with  the  roof,  the  seats  for 
|rs  will  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the 

i ot  yet  decided  whether  the  building 
jghted  with  gas  or  by  electricity.  Much 
l anticipated  in  the  ventilation  of  the 
j which  fresh  air  will  be  admitted  by 
imtilators,  which  open  out  above  the 
Ihich  surrounds  the  timber-work  at  the 
pe  gallery.  The  special  use  to  which 
Pent  of  the  building  will  be  put  has  not 
determined  upon.  The  original  design 
idise  the  lower  hall  for  an  aquarium,  for 
ntion  of  which  the  basement  was,  in 
jially  built.  The  idea  of  an  aquarium, 
j seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
i suggestion  is  to  adapt  the  basement 
|ure-room,  seats  in  amphitheatre  style 
langed  around  from  the  level  of  the 
ithe  depth  of  the  excavations. 

Pgh  Yates  is  the  contractor  for  the 
iand  Mr.  Henry  Firth  for  the  internal 
I The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried 
ithe  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
Ir.  Cornelius  Sherlock,  the  architect  of 
pr  Art  Gullery. 


lorfork  Window  in  Ely  Chapel. — A 

ted  window,  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of 
lias  been  recently  erected  at  the  east 
St.  Etlieldreda’s  Church,  Ely-place, 
i The  five  great  lights  of  the  window 
igures  of  St.  Etheldreda,  St.  Bridget, 
)h,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and,  in  the 
pning,  Our  Lord.  They  are  represented 
l entered  their  life  of  Heavenly  glory, 
ise  figures,  and  in  intentional  contrast, 
scenes  from  the  humble  life  of  Our 
i earth.  The  tracery  is  filled  with 
Id  arehaugels,  the  latter  with  their 
, the  former  playing  various  instru- 

i music.  The  details  are  copied  from 

ii  found  amid  the  ruins  of  the  church, 
liter,  from  Merton  College  Chapel] 
lul  other  places.  The  work  was  de- 

the  late  Mr.  Lonsdale  and  Mr.  F. 
oarriod  out  by  Messrs.  Saunders  & 
ill-street,  Bloomsbury. 


A VISIT  TO  A MINING  DISTRICT 
IN  CHINA. 

Mb.  G.  J.  Morrison,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  has 
recently  contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers’ Society,  entitled  “ A Visit  to  a Mining 
District  in  China.”  The  paper  contains  so  many 
interesting  details,  especially  as  to  the  Chinese 
method  of  working  coal-mines,  that  we  print 
the  greater  portion  of  it : — • 

In  China, — that  great  land  of  undeveloped 
wealth, — there  are  villages  and  whole  districts 
where  all  the  men  one  sees  are  covered,  I might 
almost  say  clothed,  with  coal  dust,  for  they 
wear  little  else  in  summer,  and  where,  as  there 
are  no  railways,  one  meets  long  trains  of  coal- 
laden mules,  asses,  or  camels,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  country. 

About  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of 
Pekin,  runs  a river  called  the  Hun  Ho.  This  is 
a shallow  river,  fordable  in  many  places  in  dry 
weather,  but  after  heavy  rains  it  is  subject  to 
great  floods,  which  make  its  passage  difficult 
and  dangerous  even  by  a ferry-boat.  There  is, 
however,  one  bridge  across  it  which  is  always 
available. 

Pekin  is  situated  on  an  immense  plain,  but 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Hun  Ho  the 
country  becomes  hilly.  Mount  Conolly,  as  it  is 
called  by  foreigners,  which  rises  to  a height  of 
5,000  ft.  or  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest 
peak  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
whole  of  these  hills  abound  in  coal,  and  the 
district  is  generally  termed  by  foreigners  the 
Chai  Taeng  district,  from  the  name  of  a village 
about  forty  miles  from  Pekin,  and  near  which 
some  of  the  best  coal-mines  are  situated.  Being 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  August,  1877,  I had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  one  of  a party  to  visit 
these  hills.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Nicolson, 
of  the  Diplomatic  service;  Mr.  Brenan,  of  the 
Consular  service  (who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  colloquial  language),  and  myself. 

Having  started  early  one  Monday  morning, 
we  crossed  the  Hun  Ho  by  a ferry  at  a village 
called  Ma  Yu,  and  at  once  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain-road  leading  to  the  mines.  By  ten 
o’clock  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Ta  Yao, 
or  great  mine,  situated  about  eighteen  miles 
west  of  Pekin,  and  1,050  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  mines  here  are  not  worked  as  most  mines 
are  in  England,  by  shafts  sunk  vertically,  but 
by  “ adits  ” or  entrances  from  the  side  of  the 
hill,  as  is  sometimes  done  at  home.  The  people 
look  for  some  place  where  the  seam  of  coal 
crops  out  at  the  surface.  They  then  begin 
making  a tunnel  about  4 ft.  wide,  and  4 ft.  6 in.  j 
high,  carefully  lining  the  side  and  roof  with 
timber,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  earth  falling 
in,  and  they  work  on  in  this  way  until  they  have 
arrived  at  good  solid  coal,  with  firm  rock  above 
and  below,  the  portion  near  the  surface  being 
generally  more  or  loss  loose  and  broken  up. 
When  they  are  fairly  in  the  solid  coal,  they 
begin  working  out  coal  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
as  well  as  in  front.  If  they  were  to  work  out 
a large  ai’ea  without  taking  any  precautions, 
the  roof  would  fall  in  ; they  therefore  place 
temporary  props  of  timber  where  they  are 
working,  and,  in  addition,  they  carry  forward 
their  main  road  by  carefully  continuing  the 
timber  work  of  the  tunnel,  and  also  on  each 
side,  outside  the  timber,  building  a wall  of  the 
rubbish  which  is  excavated  with  the  coal,  so 
that,  even  if  the  roof  of  any  portion  of  the 
working  falls,  they  are  sure  of  having  a road 
through  which  they  can  reach  ihe  solid  coal 
further  in.  The  coal,  when  originally  deposited, 
was  no  doubt  level,  but  since  that  date  there 
have  been  great  upheavals  of  the  strata,  and 
much  of  the  coal  now  lies  at  a very  steep  angle, 
sometimes  as  much  as  sixty  degrees  to  the 
horizontal.  The  road  or  tunnel,  therefore, 
following  as  it  does  the  seam  of  coal,  is  some- 
times flat  and  sometimes  steep,  and  as  various 
local  causes  make  it  convenient,  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  to  carry  the  road  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  it  happens  that  the  main  road 
in  an  old  mine  is  as  crooked  as  a corkscrew. 
There  is  yet  oue  other  peculiarity.  Although 
the  tunnel  is  begun  so  large  that  a man  can 
enter  by  stooping,  it  often  happens  that,  when 
the  seam  is  thin  and  the  roof  and  floor  com- 
posed of  hard  rock,  the  miners  grudge  the 
expense  of  cutting  it,  and  the  road,  therefore, 
gets  lower  and  lower  until  the  final  limit  is 
reached  of  a road  so  low  that  a man  can  only  just 
crawl  through  it.  Now,  having  come  to  see  the 
mines,  I was  determined  to  enter  into  one  and 
see  the  workings  for  myself.  We,  therefore, 


addressed  ourselves  to  some  miners  whom  wo 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ta  Yao.  At  first 
they  thought  it  was  all  a joke,  and  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  they  could  be  persuaded 
that  I was  in  earnest.  Then  they  said  it  was 
impossible  ; that  one  foreigner  had  tried  some 
years  previously  and  had  failed  ; that  I would 
ruin  my  clothes,  and  made  various  other  objec« 
tions,  but  finally  we  prevailed.  And  so,  divest- 
ing myself  of  most  of  my  clothing,  I took  a 
lamp  and  prepared  to  follow  my  guide  to  the 
depths  of  the  mine.  The  lamp  was  a curiosity 
in  its  way.  In  principle,  it  was  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  open  lamp  used  in  the  Scottish  mines; 
but  in  general  appearance  it  resembled  a teapot 
without  a handle.  It  was  carried  by  a string 
passed  round  the  head  ; and,  being  globular,  it 
rolled  about  a great  deal,  and  as  it  must  have 
weighed  over  1£  lb.,  it  was  a serious  addition  to 
the  troubles  of  the  journey. 

On  entering,  I found  that  all  along  the  floors 
there  was  laid  a ladder  about  2 ft.  wide,  having 
good  large  rungs  8 in.  or  9 in.  apart.  The 
ladder  was  roughly  made,  but  was  tolerably 
level  on  the  upper  surface.  My  guide,  who  at 
first  took  a fatherly  interest  in  me,  at  once 
signed  to  me  to  walk  on  the  rungs  of  the  ladder, 
and  not  to  let  my  foot  slip  between,  as,  in  the 
event  of  there  being  a hole,  I might  break  my 
leg.  Very  soon  the  road  got  so  steep  that  I had 
to  sit  on  the  ladder  and  let  myself  down  gently, 
catching  the  rungs  with  my  heels ; then  it 
became  so  steep  that  I had  to  turn  my  face  to 
the  ladder  and  descend  in  the  ordinary  way. 
For  about  GOO  yards  the  road  was  of  this  varied 
description,  but  rather  steep  on  the  whole.  I 
estimated  the  total  fall  in  this  distance  to  be 
about  500  ft.  This  part  of  the  journey  was 
tolerably  easy.  The  roof  was  seldom  less  than 
3 ft.  or  3 ft.  6 in.  high,  so  that  the  only  difficulty 
consisted  in  passing  the  coal  drawers,  to  whom 
I shall  refer  presently.  After  the  first  600 
yards,  however,  the  affair  changed.  The  road 
twisted  a good  deal,  sometimes  was  up-hill, 
sometimes  down,  and  sometimes  level,  and  the 
roof  was  very  low.  The  total  length  of  this 
portion  was  1,000  or  1,200  yards  ; and  the  total 
fall  must  have  been  between  100  ft.  and  200  ft. 
Along  almost  the  whole  of  this  it  was  necessary 
to  go  on  hands  and  knees  or  hands  and  feet ; but 
this  was  not  the  worst.  In  several  places  the 
roof  was  so  low  that  I could  not  go  on  hands  or 
knees.  I am,  unfortunately,  a trifle  larger  than 
an  ordinary  Chinese  miner,  and  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  place,  I probably  required 
one  or  two  inches  more  space  than  I should 
otherwise  have  done,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  roof  is  not  smooth,  and  if  one  thinks 
he  can  crawl  under  a projecting  Btone,  and  is 
mistaken,  he  will  be  painfully  reminded  of  his 
error  by  the  loss  of  a large  piece  of  Bkin  from 
his  back,  if  he  is  not  more  seriously  hurt. 
There  was  but  one  way  for  it,  and  that  was  to 
lie  on  my  face,  stretch  out  my  arms,  and,  rest- 
ing my  weight  on  my  hands  and  elbows,  drag 
myself  forward.  There  were  two  or  three 
places  where  I had  to  do  this  for  a length  of 
twenty  yards  at  a time,  and  I was  very  glad 
when  I arrived  at  the  working  face,  a distance 
of  about  a mile  from  the  entrance,  and  still 
more  glad  when  I again  reached  the  fresh  air, 
after  having  spent  about  three  hours  below 
ground.  The  coal  which  is  here  being  worked, 
is  a description  of  anthracite,  but  not  so  hard 
and  clean  as  some  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill.  The  seam  in  this  mine  is  only  1 ft.  9 in. 
to  2 ft.  thick. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  of  working.  Being  ignorant 
of  the  language,  I could  ask  no  questions,  and 
as  all  old  workings  are  full  of  rubbish,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  with  certainty  what  was  done 
last,  or  what  is  about  to  be  done  next.  The 
main  road  running  from  the  surface  was  crossed 
at  certain  intervals  by  roads  running  at  right 
angles.  The  miner  ascends  from  the  road  to  the 
working  face,  and  cuts  away  some  coal,  which 
he  rolls  down  hill  to  the  road,  whence  it  is  taken 
away  by  the  drawers.  While  this  is  going  on 
he  is  obliged  to  put  temporary  props  to  support 
the  roof,  and  after  a certain  time  these  become 
so  numerous  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the 
coal  reaching  the  road,  and  for  this  reason  the 
cross  roads  are  placed  at  the  distance  which  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  most  convenient. 
While  the  miner  is  working  between  the  cross 
roads,  the  main  road  is  carried  lower,  and  a new 
road  is  opened,  and  another  miner  is  set  to  work 
there.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  all  this  goes  on  with  regularity.  There  are 
faults  and  other  difficulties  to  encounter.  Some- 
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times  the  coal  is  too  thin  to  pay,  and  in  an  old 
mine  the  workings  are  most  irregular;  but, 
judging  from  what  I saw,  this  is  the  arrange- 
ment aimed  at.  At  the  working  faces  only  the 
coal  is  cut  away,  neither  floor  nor  roof  being 
touched ; the  space  in  which  the  miner  works  is 
therefore  only  1 ft.  9 in.  high.  It  is  hard  to 
wriggle  about  in  such  a place,  and  the  difficulty 
of  working  is  very  great.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  output  of  the  mine  does  not 
much  exceed  two  piculsfor  each  miner  perday.  A 
picul  ought  to  contain  100  catties  of  1^  lb.  each ; 
but  the  wretched  practice  exists  in  China  of 
having  piculs  of  120,  140,  or  even  200  catties, 
just  as  at  home  we  have  stones  of  different 
weights.  I imagine  the  output  in  this  case  was 
about  3 cwt.  per  miner. 

The  tools  used  by  the  miner  are  chisels  about 
12  in.  long,  and  £-in.  thick,  and  a small  hammer. 
With  these  he  cuts  holes  in  the  coal,  and  after- 
wards breaks  off  lumps  of  considerable  size  by 
means  of  wedges.  Th’e  pick  is  very  little  used 
in  these  mines,  although  it  is  used  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal-mines  a few  miles  distant.  The 
coal  is  drawn  to  the  surface  in  baskets  fixed  to 
sledges.  Each  basket  contains  about  100  lb. 

A man  or  a boy  draws  the  basket  by  a leather 
strap,  which  passes  along  his  back  over  one 
shoulder,  and  back  again  between  his  legs  to  the 
basket.  He  progresses  on  hands  and  feet,  and 
draws  the  load  after  him,  the  sledge  passing 
smoothly  enough  over  the  ladder,  whether  the 
ground  is  levelled  or  inclined.  When  the  ladder 
is  steep  the  process  looks  dangerous,  as,  if  the 
man  were  to  slip,  or  anything  to  give  way,  the 
man  behind  would  almost  certainly  be  killed. 
The  maximum  work  of  a man  is  four  journeys 
per  day.  In  returning  to  the  surface  where  the 
road  is  steep,  the  drawer  sits  on  his  basket  and 
slides  down  the  ladder,  using  his  heels  to  guide 
himself,  and  to  regulate  the  speed. 

The  mines  here  are  never  troubled  with  water. 
When  any  appears,  as  it  does  occasionally,  the 
miners  stop  work  for  a few  days,  and  it  runs 
away  through  the  fissures  in  the  strata.  The 
ventilation  is  effected  through  openings  to  the 
surface  at  various  places,  which  I understood 
were  either  old  entrances,  or  places  where  the 
workings  had  come  to  the  surface.  It  was 
stated  distinctly  that  in  this  mine  no  special 
air-courses  were  cnt.  On  the  day  of  my  visit 
the  temperature  of  the  mine  was  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  external  air,  and  natural  venti- 
lation would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  mine  fresh; 
but  they  told  us  they  sometimes  used  fans  below 
ground, — “something  like  winnowiug-machines,” 
about  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  diameter. 

They  said  that  with  thirty  miners  and  thirty 
drawers  the  output  of  the  mine  was  about 
sixty  piculs,  which  I take  to  be  about  four  tons 
and  a half.  The  wages  of  the  men  are  three  tias 
(about  Is.  Id.)  per  day,  and  of  boys  two  tias 
(about  9d.).  This  coal  sells  at  the  mine  at  three 
tias  and  a half  a picul.  This  would  appear  to 
be  a losing  game,  but  the  profit  is  made  on  the 
difference  between  the  miners’  picul  and  the 
selling  picul.  The  mines  are  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  we  were 
told  that  they  paid  nothing  to  Government, 
except  a yearly  present  of  small  amount  to  the 
local  magistrate. 

After  hearing  this,  I fancy  most  people  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  Chinese  know  so 
much  and  effect  so  little.  The  system  of  working 
is  not  unscientific,  and  only  differs  in  detail  from 
our  long  wall  system  at  home.  Although  we 
place  our  fans  for  the  ventilation  of  collieries  at 
the  surface,  still,  in  the  construction  of  headings, 
&c.,  they  are  often  placed  below.  The  Chinese 
would  probably  be  nnable  to  cope  with  large 
quantities  of  water ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  within  a century  our  own  Cornish  miners 
failed  in  this,  and  only  succeeded  through  the 
assistance  of  outsiders,  of  whom  Watt  was  the 
chief.  But  with  all  this  knowledge,  here  is  a 
mine  which  has  been  worked  for  100  years,  and 
where  the  workings  extend  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  with  a daily  output  of  four  or  five  tons. 

The  great  want  below  as  above  ground  is  that 
of  roads.  I am  tolerably  safe  in  6aying  that 
there  is  no  drawing-road  in  any  coal-mine  in 
Great  Britain  like  the  one  I have  described. 
There  are,  doubtless,  air-courses  as  small,  but 
then  men  only  pass  through  them  occasionally. 
The  worst  roads  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cornish 
mines,  where,  unfortunately,  it  is  a common 
thing  for  the  miners  to  take  more  than  an  hour 
to  get  from  the  surface  to  their  working  places, 
and  the  owners  comfort  themselves  by  thinking 
that  in  old  workings  nothing  better  can  be  ex- 
pected, and  by  trying  to  believe  that  it  is  the 


miners’  time  and  strength  that  are  sacrificed, 
and  not  theirs. 

Dreadful,  however,  as  is  the  life  of  these  poor 
Chinese  miners,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
they  appear  to  be  discontented.  Their  wages 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  them  with 
plenty  of  good  food  and  with  houses  to  live  in, 
and  as  they  wear  no  clothes  below  ground,  and 
very  little  in  summer  above  ground,  their  tailors’ 
bills  cannot  be  serious  matters.  They  are  always 
civil  and  ready  to  chat  and  joke  with  any  one, 
and  here,  as  over  the  greater  part  of  China,  a 
foreigner  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  common 
people,  unless  either  intentionally  or  acci- 
dentically  he  offends  them. 

I believe  I am  correct  in  stating  that  women 
are  never  employed  in  Chinese  mines.  In  this 
respect  the  Chinese  are  far  in  advance  of  the 
Japanese,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  Sicilians 
and  some  other  western  nations,  in  whose  mines 
much  of  the  drawing  is  done  by  girls.  I have 
seen  dozens  of  naked  Japanese  men  working  in 
the  same  mine  with  women,  whose  clothing  was 
just  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  mine  just 
described  there  is  a low  range*of  hills,  and  after 
passing  these  the  scenery  is  very  fine.  The 
numerous  coal-mines  occasionally  mar  the 
landscape;  but  someof  the  cliffs  are  magnificent. 
The  roads  are  execrable,  taking  one  up  and  down 
hills  at  almost  impossible  gradients.  Mules  and 
asses  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden  that  can  use 
them,  and  wheeled  traffic  is  impossible.  Twenty 
miles  a day,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  hard  work. 

The  following  day  we  reached  Chai  Tang, 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Pekin,  and  we  visited 
some  of  the  bituminous  coal-mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  seams  which  we  saw  ai-e6  ft.  or 
7 ft.  thick,  and  there  are  some  much  thicker. 
The  mines  appear  to  be  worked  on  the  pillar  and 
stall  system  ; that  is  to  say,  large  pillars  of  coal 
are  left  to  support  the  roof,  and  these  are  worked 
out  when  any  portion  of  the  mine  is  about  to  be 
abandoned.  Here  they  construct  artificial  air- 
courses,  and  also  employ  “ brattices,”  or  parti- 
tions of  timber  or  similar  material,  to  divide  the 
passages  in  two,  so  that  the  air  may  travel  in 
along  one  division,  and  out  along  the  other. 
When  asked  about  fire-damp,  they  replied  that 
they  were  troubled  with  it  occasionally,  and  in 
some  neighbouring  mines  there  had  been  ex- 
plosions  killing  people ; bnt  they  added,  “ these 
only  occur  when  the  air  does  not  circulate.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  have  not  a 
great  deal  to  learn  in  the  theory  of  mining. 
The  want  of  roads  is  not  so  much  felt  in  these 
mines  as  in  the  thin  anthracite  seams.  These 
seams  are  high,  and  the  mines  have  not  been 
worked  so  long.  One  drawer  can  bring  out 
about  a ton  a day,  and  one  miner  can  get  as 
mnch.  The  tools  used  are  picks  with  one  head, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of  an  “J,  and  not  of 
a T-  We  "were  told  that  the  price  at  the  pit 
mouth  was  6s.  a ton,  but  I believe  it  is  often 
sold  as  low  as  4s.  The  cost  of  carriage  to 
Pekin  is,  however,  30s.,  so  the  coal  is  dear 
enough  there. 

About  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Pekin  we 
came  upon  a Roman  Catholic  village  of  800  or 
1,000  inhabitants,  called  Sang  Yu.  Not  far 
from  this  village  we  came  upon  a mill  for 
grinding  wood  and  other  materials  to  make 
joss-sticks.  These  sticks  are  about  twice  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  pencil,  and  rather  thinner, 
and  of  a light  brown  colour.  They  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  images  in  the  temples,  and  when 
lighted,  smoulder  slowly,  giving  off  a slight  and 
not  unpleasant  odour.  The  mill  was  driven  by 
a horizontal  water-wheel, — a description  of 
turbine.  The  wheel  was  8 ft.  or  10  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  spokes  were  flat  and  very 
wide.  The  water  issued  from  a spout,  and  im- 
pinging on  the  spokes,  drove  the  wheel  round. 
The  whole  available  fall  of  the  water  was  not 
utilised,  but  as  the  axle  of  the  wheel  formed 
the  vertical  axle  of  the  mill,  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  gearing  whatever,  and  nothing  that 
required  skilled  labour  to  erect,  or  was  likely  to 
get  out  of  repair;  and  as  there  was  abundance 
of  water  power  to  be  had,  the  arrangement  was 
very  creditable  to  the  designer. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  Imperial  tile 
manufactory  at  Lien  li  ku,  about  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Pekin.  Here  all  the  yellow  tiles 
and  bricks  required  for  Imperial  buildings  are 
made,  as  also  large  numbers  of  green,  blue,  and 
other  coloured  tiles,  for  various  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  material  used  is  a hard  blue  shale, 
nearly  as  hard  as  slate.  This  is  allowed  to  lie 
in  heaps  for  some  time.  It  is  then  ground  to  powder 
by  granite  rollers,  on  a stone  floor  30  or  40  ft. 


in  diameter.  The  powder  is  then  storedt 
and  taken  to  the  works  as  required, 
nary  work  the  powder  is  mixed  withi 
proportion  of  water,  and  moulded  id 
bricks,  which  are  laid  out  to  dry 
hours,  after  which  they  are  dealt  wi 
modellers.  When  bricks  are  to  have  a 
on  them,  say,  for  coping  a wall,  th< 
the  operation  is  as  follows.  Two  pieceai: 
each  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  moul 
placed  upright  on  a slab.  The  clayli 
placed  between  them,  and  two  mem 
mouldings  roughly  along  with  chisel i) 
then  apply  straight-edges  to  test  the; 
of  their  work,  and  finally  rub  the  eii 
moulds  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
make  mouldings  at  home.  The  brio; 
passed  to  a third  man,  who  cuts  any 
holes  in  it,  and  to  a fourth,  who  trims . 
repairs  any  defect.  The  more  ornami) 
and  bricks,  representing  fabulous  aniis 
are  first  roughly  moulded,  and  a; 
finished  off  with  tools  exactly  similai 
used  for  modelling  in  clay  in  Europe.  3 
this  work  has  some  pretension  to  artir. 
All  the  bricks  and  tiles  are  baked 
and  then,  after  having  the  glaze  pijj 
baked  a second  time.  All  the  worn 
this  manufactory  appears  to  be  first 
the  number  of  people  employed,  whel| 
busy,  is  about  500. 

Much  of  the  work  we  saw,  parbi<; 
moulding  of  coping  bricks,  could  no 
executed  easily  by  machinery  ; but  £< 
labour  is  so  cheap,  I doubt  if  any  5 
could  be  gained  by  its  introduction 
example  of  the  paradoxes  to  be  seer 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  bri>! 
deserve  to  rank  with  the  highest  clas 
cial  building  materials  in  the  world; 
reach  the  capital,  distance  fifteen  1 
being  carried  on  camels  or  mules. 

The  Chinese  manners  and  customs,  1 
of  thought,  differ  so  entirely  from 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  e; 
general  opinion  regarding  them, 
contrary  views  are  stated  by  peopl&i 
perfectly  on  other  subjects,  and  eve> 
person  is  sure  to  bestow  encomiums  if 
at  one  time,  and  to  speak  of  thetj 
better  than  savages  at  another,  in  a t 
most  perplexing.  For  instance,  thi) 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consists  l 
coins,  varying  in  value  in  different  di  1 
generally  worth  about  of  a penny  el 
coins,  however,  diffei  8 > much  in  size, 
that  it  takes  more  time  to  select  andti 
of  them  than  to  perform  the  same  oj  1 
1,000  sovereigns.  Is  it  wonderful; 
one  set  of  people  are  fond  to  talk  of  t 
able  system  of  the  Chinese,  which  d 
poorest  person  to  get  the  advantagi 
of  the  market  in  buying  a single  . 
others  can  only  look  upon  it  as  a 
wasting  the  time  of  hundreds  of  tl 
Bhroffs  (or  money-counters) , who  migiii 
employed,  and  for  extorting  fromii 
classes  payments  under  the  name  cl 
to  an  amount  which  is  absolutely)! 
Again,  every  particle  of  night-soil  it 
and  employed  as  manure  on  the  fiell 
one  man  can  talk  of  nothing  but  thei 
bearable  nuisance  caused  by  the  coil*8 
distribution  of  this  unsavoury  stuff,  :aj 
speak  only  of  the  science  and  industrial 
by  the  people  in  utilising  the  valuabif 
which  civilised  nations  allow  to  ruivi 
These  differences  may,  to  some  es  ^ 
plained  by  saying  that  one  set  of  W 
inclined  to  look  at  the  ends  aimejt/l 
another  set  look  more  at  the  meatfm 
but  I fear  it  will  be  long  before  tijtl 
writers  on  China  cease  to  present  cc  m 
which  appear  inexplicable. 

On  one  point  most  people  are  agre'-w 
is,  that  of  all  the  defects  of  China,  w 
of  internal  communication  is  one  of  trtl 
They  have  a few  bridges,  some  useid*l 
bridge  at  Foochou,  over  the  river 
a work  of  considerable  magnitude; '?< 
ornamental  (like  the  marble  bridi*? 
Palace  in  Pekin,  which  is  unquestioir^ 
elegant  structure)  ; but  while  a feri  '*£ 
talk  of  such  works  as  evidences 
and  public  spirit,  most  people  can  t 
them  to  be  monuments  of  disgraceij  ’f 
which  knows  what  such  things  ar  44 
' will  not  take  the  trouble  to  repairs 
and  build  new  ones  ! 

Of  roads,  I may  say,  although  : ‘e 
forced  to  employ  the  word  occa"  S 
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on-existent.  It  is  the  fashion  among 
; present,  when  they  cannot  find 
ords  to  express  their  meaning,  and 
I suspect,  when  they  are  not  very 
the  meaning  they  wish  to  express,  to 
rds  from  some  other  language.  Any 
ring  the  tracks  through  China,  may 
if  he  makes  use  of  the  Chinese  name 
it  is  a fact,  and  one  for  which  I am 
hat  it  has  no  equivalent  in  English. 


3IETY  OF  LADY  ARTISTS, 
ibition  in  Great  Marlborough-street 
l the  present  occasion  835  paintings 
'igs,  and  would  be  better  as  an  exhi- 
!f  of  them  were  taken  away,  so  large 
■n  of  them  are  small  and  indifferent 
3.  Nevertheless,  it  is  good  that  the 
T should  be  afforded  for  the  sale  of 
those  who  are  struggling  not  to  be 
3 are  striving  to  obtain  skill  and 
nongst  the  oil  paintings,  No.  252, 
Voll,”  by  Ellen  Montalba,  stands  out 
of  great  merit,  characteristic  and 
So.  2G5,  “ The  Private  View,”  is  an 
pecimen  of  Miss  Louise  Swift’s  skill 
rayal  of  dogs.  Two  other  paintings 
ne  clever  lady  (293  and  718)  also 
•tice.  “ A Windy  Day,”  by  Hilda 
422),  is  only  slightly  short  of  being 
t work.  Mrs.  Louise  Jopling’s  large 
The  Five  Sisters  of  York  ” (278),  has 
before.  Continuing  amongst  the  oil 
i picture  by  Mrs.  Croudace,  “ Pilgrims 
i to  Kieff,  Russia"  (345)  is  valuable 
il  representation  of  the  people  them- 
sketches  on  the  spot, 
the  water-colour  pictures  will  be 
capital  works  by  Margaret  Rayner 
bledon  Church  ”) ; Louise  Rayner 
iiss  Market,  Edinburgh,”  813)  ; Mrs. 
Mrs.  Naftel,  Mrs.  Champion  (“  Mar- 
18)  ; Annie  Wilson,  F.  Assembaum 
’hunderetorm,”  272),  Mrs.  Yal.  Brom- 
aers. 

the  features  of  the  exhibition  is  a 
Miniature  Portraits  on  Ivory,”  by 
)per  (685).  Mrs.  Cooper  has  been 
n some  of  her  subjects,  and  has  ren- 
l beautifully.  No.  629,  “ More  Free 
sme,”  by  the  same  lady,  is  a clever 


(SAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
gorge  Hamilton,  M.P.,  on  Monday 
the  medals  and  other  prizes  won  by 
If  the  South  Kensington  Schools  in 
land  national  competition  of  1878. 
r,  R.A.,  Director  of  the  Art  School, 
tie  prize-winners  were  students  of  the 
i at  South  Kensington, — one  for  male 
f female  students, — the  schools  being 
iition  with  each  other,  and  with  all 
\e  United  Kingdom.  Explaining  that 
lition  among  the  students  in  training 
lal  scholars  was,  on  account  of  the 
I advantages  they  enjoyed,  separate 
>f  the  general  students,  he  enumerated 
i distinctions, — one  silver  medal,  two 
lals,  and  thirteen  Queen’s  prizes  of 
'nia  the  national  competition,  besides 
vizes  of  books  won  in  the  local  prize 
i all,  eighty-two  prizes.  The  students 
(and  national  scholars  competing  for 
istinctions  obtained  three  gold  medals, 
i)r  medals,  twenty-one  bronze  medals, 
7 Queen’s  prizes  of  books.  In  the 
a for  prizes  open  to  all  students  in 
jal  Art  Training  School,  the  awards 
3n  silver  medals,  and  twenty-one 
lizes  of  books,— a grand  total  of  171 
ne  number  of  individual  students 
'he  schools  during  the  year  had  been 
hom  384  were  male,  and  465  female 
fIn  the  third  grade  or  highest  exa- 
I'-wenty  - nine  of  the  students  had 
ho  teachers’  certificate.  The  fees 
oted  to  3,8321.,  of  which  sum  3161. 
i evening  students,  and  the  balance 
iday  students.  Mr.  G.  Morton  had 
gold  medal  for  a life  study.  A great 
ut  in  the  life-school  had,  he  believed, 
>m  the  rulo  now  enforced  of  limiting 
lowed  for  drawing  a subject  from  the 
Hhe  power  thus  gained  of  grasping 
lal  features  of  the  object  was  of  great 
; to  the  students  in  the  life-room, 
time  was  necessarily  limited.  But 
lid  to  say  that  the  students  of  these 


schools  had  not  gained  the  gold  medal  for 
studies  of  the  antique,  and  that  they  had  been 
beaten  by  the  Edinburgh  School,  and  also  by 
the  Bloomsbury  School  of  Art, — a school  com- 
posed entirely  of  ladies.  The  general  standard 
in  the  South  Kensington  Schools  was,  however, 
now  considerably  above  that  of  three  or  four 
yeai’s  ago.  In  the  modelling  class  they  had 
carried  off  all  the  prizes  worth  anything.  He 
rejoiced  at  this  because  he  thought  he  saw  a 
prospect  of  a general  improvement  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  art  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  lay  at  the  base  of  industrial  arts  even  more 
than  drawirg,  yet  for  some  years  past  it  had 
been  in  the  very  lowest  condition,  not  only  in 
these  schools,  but  through  the  country.  Much 
of  the  improvement  here  was  owing  to  the 
excellent  teaching  of  M.  Dalou. 


FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Tiie  theatre  at  the  London  University  was 
filled  on  Tuesday  last  with  the  students  and 
their  friends,  to  receive  the  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide,  who  had  undertaken  to  present  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  candidates.  A report, 
read  by  Mr.  Francis  Bennoch,  hon.  secretary, 
showed  that  a great  deal  of  work  of  a very  high 
standard  had  been  turned  out  by  the  pupils  of 
this  school.  In  April  last,  2,026  drawings  and 
seventeen  models,  the  work  of  143  students, 
were  forwarded  to  South  Kensington.  Of  the 
national  awards,  eight  prizes  were  gained  by 
Bloomsbury  students,  and  in  local  awards  the 
Queen’s  scholarship  and  gold  medal.  In  the 
local  Science  and  Art  Department  examination, 
thirty-eight  students  obtained  fifty-one  awards. 
Eight  of  the  students  had,  within  thirteen 
months,  been  admitted  as  students  to  the  Royal 
Academy  schools. 

The  Princess  Mary  handed  the  prizes  to  tho 
large  number  of  successful  students,  among 
whom  Miss  E.  M.  Spiller  took  the  Gilchrist 
Scholarship  of  50Z.  and  other  prizes ; Miss 
M.  K.  Benson,  the  National  Gold  Medal  for  a 
study  from  the  antique ; Miss  A.  E.  Hopkinson, 
the  Queen’s  Gold  Medal  and  other  prizes ; and 
Miss  E.  M.  Lovell,  the  Queen’s  Scholarship  and 
other  prizes.  Miss  Alice  Hanslip,  Miss  Rose 
Lovering,  and  Miss  Maud  Ashley  West,  also 
received  important  prizes. 

This  ceremony  over,  the  Princess  Mary  read 
an  address  to  the  students,  in  which  her  Royal 
Highness  said, — “ It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I observe  the  National  Gold  Medal,  open  to 
all  schools,  the  highest  award  you  can  gain,  has 
this  year  been  taken  by  one  of  you,  now  ad- 
mitted a student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  There 
is  no  branch  of  art  that  does  not  kindle  in  mo  a 
deep  interest ; but  there  is  none  I love  more 
than  that  for  which  England  is  so  pre-eminently 
famous, — her  water-colours.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  pleasure  I notice  that  several  prizes  have 
been  gained  in  this  branch.  Sculpture  is  a 
branch  of  art  that  requires  serious  study  of  tho 
classic  past,  and  therefore,  while  encouraging 
the  students  in  this  branch  to  persevere 
zealously,  I would  ask  the  patrons  and  sup- 
porters <3f  this  school  to  assist  them,  as  far  as 
in  their  power  lies,  to  travel,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  great  art- 
treasures  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Would  that  I 
could  see  here  in  London,  for  your  ad- 
vancement and  encouragement,  a gallery  for 
the  study  of  sculpture,  such  as  is  now  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  chief  towns  in  Germany, 
and  quite  recently  in  Paris.  I cannot  end  with- 
out offering  my  congratulations  to  Miss  Gann 
and  her  staff  on  the  success  that  has  crowned 
their  labours.” 

The  Rev.  Sir  Emilius  Bayley,  Mr.  George 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Bowdler,  Mi-.  0.  Forster  Hay- 
ward, F.S.A.,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  Mr.  H.  S.  Bick- 
nell,  and  other  old  friends  of  the  school,  were 
present.  

The  Morley  Club,  Nottingham.  — Mr. 

Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  on  the  7th  inst.  opened 
the  Morley  Club  premises  in  Nottingham,  the 
building  being  at  the  corner  of  Shakspeare- 
street  and  Melbourne-street.  The  building  has 
been  erected  by  a number  of  shareholders, 
calling  themselves  the  Morley  House  Company, 
ft  consists  of  four  stories,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  to  form  a caf4.  One  wing  is  occupied  by  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  i he  other 
provides  accommodation  for  the  Morley  Club, 
fn  the  top  story  are  several  bed-rooms  intended 
to  afford  a lodging  for  strangers.  The  architect 
of  the  building  is  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton,  the  builders 
being  Messrs.  Thomas  Fish&  Sin. 


VALUE  OF  GROUND  RENTS  IN  THE 
CITY. 

Ox  Tuesday  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,.  & 
Co.  submitted  for  sale,  at  the  Mart,  several 
valuable  freehold  ground  - rents  of  property 
situated  in  Fann-street,  Golden-lane,  and  White- 
cross-street,  Barbican.  Tho  aggregate  annual 
value  of  the  several  ground-rents  offered  was 
I.702Z.,  and  consisted  of  eleven  lots,  large  ware- 
houses and  other  new  buildings  having  recently 
been  erected  upon  that  part  of  tli3  property 
situated  in  Fann-street  and  Golden-lane,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Golden-lane  improvements.  The 
first  lot  offered  was  a freehold  ground-rent  of 
154Z.  per  annum  in  Fann-street,  containing 
2,500  superficial  feet,  which  was  sold  for  3.S00Z. 
The  second  lot,  also  in  Fann-street,  containing 
900  superficial  feet,  and  tho  ground-rent  78 Z. 
per  annum,  was  sold  for  1,900Z.  For  lot  3, 
at  the  north  corner  of  Golden-lane  and  Fann- 
street,  containing  2,400  superficial  feet,  with  a 
ground-rent  of  155Z.,’3,800Z.  were  offered,  but  the 
lot  was  withdrawn.  The  next  four  lots  were 
all  in  Fann-street.  Lot  4,  the  ground-rent  of 
which  was  86Z.  per  annum,  realised  2,180Z.  ; lot  5, 
ground-rent  8SZ.,  sold  for  2,170Z. ; lot  6, 
ground-rent  90Z.,  fetched  2,2S0Z. ; and  lot  7, 
ground-rent  76?.,  sold  for  2,000Z.  The  next  lot 
was  at  tho  south  corner  of  Golden-lane  and 
Fann-street.  A large  public-house,  called  the 
Golden  Anchor,  has  recently  been  erected  on 
th9  site,  the  ground-rent  being  150Z.  per  annum. 
3,800Z.  were  offered  for  this  lot,  at  which  sum  it 
was  withdrawn.  The  next  three  lots  were 
ground-rents  of  property  in  Whitecross-street. 
The  first  of  these  lots  contains  an  area  of  3,560  ft., 
the  ground-rent  being  435Z.  per  annum.  It 
realised  10,900Z.  The  next  two  lots,  the  ground- 
rent  of  one  being  208Z.  per  annum,  and  the 
other  180Z.  per  annum,  were  withdrawn,  5,200Z. 
and  4,400Z.  respectively  only  having  been 
offered  for  them.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  lots 
sold  amounted  to  upwards  of  25,0001. 


OPENING  OF  ARTESIAN  WATERWORKS 
AT  LEAMINGTON. 

A new  source  of  water  supply  for  Leaming- 
ton has  been  inaugurated  with  considerable 
ceremony.  The  new  artesian  waterworks,  which 
have  cost  about  20,0001.,  were  formally  opened. 
There  are  two  large  shafts,  with  bore-holes  at 
tho  bottom  of  each,  and  altogether  a supply  of 
about  a million  gallons  of  water  per  day  has 
been  secured,  and  is  now  being  furnished  to  the 
town.  Dr.  Bostock  Hill,  analyst,  pronounces 
the  water  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  It  is 
stated  that  the  old  supply,  which  was  from  the 
Learn,  was  impure,  and  frequently  caused  much 
dissatisfaction.  The  opening  of  the  works  was 
made  the  occasion  for  a public  procession  to  the 
wells,  where  the  Mayor  received  the  keys  from 
the  contractors,  and  formally  declared  the 
works  opened. 


REFACING  ST.  JAMES'S  CHURCH, 
KENNINGTON  PARK-ROAD. 

From  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  the 
Kennington  Park-road  frontage  of  St.  James  s 
Church  has  just  been  refaced.  Tho  old  and 
dilapidated  front  has  been  replaced  by  a bold 
and  handsome  elevation,  the  general  face  of 
which  is  in  red  brick,  with  terra-cotta  and  Mans- 
field stone  dressings  and  ornamentation.  In 
the  centre  there  is  a wide  deeply  recessed  arched 
entrance,  immediately  above  which  a band  or 
string  course,  in  terra-cotta  panelling,  sur- 
mounted by  Mansfield  stone,  is  carried  across 
the  frontage.  The  Mansfield  stone  serves  for 
the  sills  of  three  lofty  Gothic  windows,  the 
central  window  being  higher  than  the  other  two, 
and  on  either  side  are  recesses.  Above  the 
windows  the  elevation  is  still  further  carried  up 
as  a gable  having  a coping  in  terra-cotta,  and 
a balustrade  about  3 ft.  in  height.  In  the  centre 
of  the  elevation,  at  the  apex,  there  is  a niche, 
containing  a full-length  sculptured  figure  of  St. 
James,  in  stone.  At  the  north  and  south  angles 
the  frontage  presents  small  towers.  Mr.  W. 
Downs,  of  Hampton-street,  Walworth,  is  the 
con t actor. 


New  Thames  Tunnel. — The  construction  of 
the  Thames  subway  between  North  and  South 
Woolwich,  which  has  been  in  abeyance  for  some 
time,  is  at  length  commenced.  The  contract 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Walker,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  tunnel  will  be  completed  and 
open  for  foot  traffic  before  the  end  of  the  yeur. 
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SANITARY  MATTERS  AT  WEYMOUTH. 


ALLEGED  DANGEROUS  CORNICE. 


A meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  Weymouth  has 
been  held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  to 
consider  a report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  borough  from  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  make  an  investigation 
into  the  Banitary  condition  of  the  town.  The 
report  was  an  exhaustive  one,,  and  strongly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sewage  of  the 
town  should  be  diverted  from  the  breakwater 
and  harbour,  and  taken  direct  into  the  sea. 
Dr.  Fezaid,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
several  other  medical  men,  sent  in  a joint  report 
endorsing  the  views  of  Professor  Corfield,  and 
letters  were  read  from  others  to  the  same  effect. 
The  result  was  that  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : — 

“Resolved,  that  Dr.  Corfield  having  amongst  other 
things  been  asked,  by  order  of  this  Authority,  ‘ what 
suggestions  can  be  made  by  way  of  remedying  the  offensive 
smells  complained  of,’  this  Authority  do  adopt  the  words 
of  the  reply  thereto,  viz.,  to  'divert  the  sewage  entirely 
from  the  breakwater  and  harbour  ’ ; and  that  this 
Authority  do  instruct  the  Town  Clerk  to  call  a committee 
meeting  of  the  whole  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  this 
borough  on  one  day  of  the  ensuing  week,  and  from  week 
to  week  if  necessary,  to  consider  and  settle  means  for 
arriving  at  a scheme  to  carry  the  same  reply  or  suggestion 
into  effect." 

It  is  some  years  since  we  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  this  divergence,  but  whether  the 
sewage  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea  is  another 
question. 


At  the  Marlborougli-street  Police-court,  the 
owners  of  Nos.  4 and  6,  Oxendon-street  (the 
Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society),  hav3  been 
summoned  before  Mr.  Newton  under  the  Dange- 
rous Structures  Act,  Mr.  W.  Napier,  on  behalf 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  requiring 
an  alleged  defective,  insecure,  and  dangerous 
overhanging  top  cornice  to  bo  taken  down,  or  to 
be  tied  down  with  iron  chain  band,  or  secured 
by  some  other  means. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  district  surveyor,  said  he  had 
examined  the  structure  in  Oxendon-street,  and 
found  that  it  was  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
removed  or  properly  secured,  the  mortar  having 
no  cohesion.  It  was  a matter  of  about  20 2.  to 
the  company,  but  of  peril  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Frost,  surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  cornice  was 
insecure. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  surveyor,  was  called  for  the 
defence,  and  ho  gave  general  and  technical 
reasons  to  show  that  the  structure  was  not 
dangerous. 

The  case  having  been  adjourned  for  a week, 
the  owners  agreed  to  do  all  that  was  required. 
Mr.  Newton  said  that  being  so,  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  decide  that  the  structure  was  dan- 
gerous and  to  make  an  order  for  proper  means 
to  be  taken  to  make  it  secure  within  fourteen 
days. 


A SEWAGE  DIFFICULTY  IN  WALES. 

Wiiat  may  be  regarded  as  a serious  difficulty 
in  reference  to  the  sewerage  of  two  of  the  towns 
in  North  Wales  has  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  a dispute  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  local  authorities  of  the  two  towns  in  question 
respecting  the  right  of  the  foreshore  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Menai  Straits.  The  Cor- 
poration of  Conway  have  decided  upon  carrying 
out  a system  of  sewerage  works,  and  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  do  so  they  have  applied  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  their  sanction  to  a 
loan,  which  the  Board  have  refused,  on  the 
ground  that;  .the  Corporation  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
foreshore,  alleging  that  such  right  is  vested  in 
the  local  municipal  body.  A similar  difficulty 
has  unexpectedly  arisen  at  Beaumaris,  on  the 
opposite  sideof  the  Straits,  where  the  Corporation, 
as  at  Conway,  claim  the  foreshore  under  an 
old  charter,  whilst  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 
other  hand,  assert  their  right  to  it.  The 
sanction  to  a loan  for  sewerage  purposes  at 
Beaumaris  has  thus  been  refused  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  those  which  have  occurred  at  Conway, 
the  result  being  that  the  sewerage  of  the  two 
towns,  which,  it  is  said,  is  urgently  required  in 
both  cases,  cannot  for  the  present  be  effected. 


DRAIN  ACE  DETAILS. 

The  Bournemouth  Commissioners,  having  re- 
cently adopted  the  model  bye-laws  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  with  a few  addi- 
tional clauses,  passed  the  following  resolution, 
viz. : — 

“ That,  taking  into  consideration  the  large 
number  of  plans  and  sections  for  new  buildings 
(on  an  average  about  twenty  sets  per  month), 
and  to  save  the  time  of  architects  and  builders, 
and  their  own,  the  surveyor  be  instructed  to 
prepare  an  index  of  the  bye-laws,  and  a sheet 
showing  the  details  of  house-drainage,  &c.,  and 
that  the  same  be  lithographed  for  the  use  of 
ratepayers.” 

Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews,  surveyor  to  the  Bourne- 
mouth Commissioners,  has  carried  these  orders 
out  in  a very  efficient  manner.  The  circulation 
of  similar  sheets  of  details  in  all  the  districts 
could  not  fail  to  have  a good  effect.  We  are,  of 
course,  aware  that  it  has  been  already  done  in 
some  of  them. 


Civil  Service  Estimates  : Public  Works 
and  Science  and  Art.— The  estimates  for  the 
Civil  Services  and  Revenue  departments  for  the 
year  1879-80,  just  issued,  show  that  the  estimate 
for^  Class  I.,  public  works  and  buildings  for 
18/9-SO,  is  set  down  at  1,333,6202.  against 
1.426,8982.  for  187S-79,  showing  a decrease  of 
93,2782.  In  Class  IV.,  education,  science,  and 
art,  the  estimate  is  set  down  at  4,152,6411., 
against  3,852,3902.  in  1878-79,  or  an  increase  of 
300,2512. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

BRETT  V.  LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Bdrchell  and  a special 
jury  were  occupied  on  the  14th  inst.  to  a late 
hour  in  assessing  the  value  of  2 acres  3 perches 
of  land  at  Willesden,  about  a mile  beyond  the 
junction. 

The  case  was  one  of  some  interest  to  builders 
and  landowners  near  London. 

The  piece  of  land  in  question  was  a portion  of 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Brett,  a minor,  and  the  claim 
was  nominally  by  Messrs.  Le  Marchant  and 
others,  his  trustees,  against  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  aud  Mr.  Moorsom  appeared 
for  the  claimants,  and  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  E.  S.  Roscoe  for  the  railway  company. 

The  two  acres  lay  close  to  the  River  Brent, 
and  immediately  adjoining  the  railway  embank- 
ment, and  were,  in  fact,  required  for  additional 
coal-sidings.  The  formal  claim  was  2,3502.,  but 
the  amount  actually  claimed  at  the  hearing  by 
the  counsel  for  the  claimant  was  1,9002.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  company  had  paid  into  court 
7502.,  the  amount  at  which  the  land  had  been 
assessed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  taken  by  the  company  before 
the  case  was  heard,  but  the  company’s  counsel 
said  that  the  real  value  was  5002. 

The  very  large  discrepancy  between  the 
figures  of  the  two  parties  was  kept  up  by  the 
evidence  of  a number  of  eminent  surveyors,  who 
were  called  by  the  claimants  and  the  company. 
But  it  appeared  that  the  claimant’s  surveyoi's 
considered  that  the  land  would  be  covered  with 
802.-rental  houses  in  ten  years,  and  assessed  its 
value  accordingly.  The  witnesses  for  the  com- 
pany said  that  the  time  when  this  land  would 
come  in  for  building  purposes  of  any  extent  was 
yet  quite  in  the  distant  future,  and  was  too 
remote  for  reasonable  calculation,  and,  more- 
over, that  this  actual  bit  of  land  was  so  damp, 
and  liable  to  flooding,  that  it  would  never  be  fit 
for  anything  but  accommodation-ground. 

The  jury  viewed  the  spot,  aud  finally  assessed 
the  amount  to  be  paid  at  770 2. 


TRUSTEES  OF  HATTON’S  CHARITY  V.  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

This  case  was  tried  at  the  Middlesex  Sheriffs’ 
Court,  Red  Lion-squax'e,  on  the  11th  inst.,  before 
Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell  and  a special  jnrv. 

The  claim  amounted  to  3,2002.,  for  the  free- 
hold of  two  old  houses  in  Gray’s  Inn-road,  near 
Liquorpond-street,  required  for  the  Gray’s  Inn 
impx'ovements,  and  an  offer  by  the  Board  of 
2,4002.  had  been  refused.  It  was  now  alleged 
that  the  amount  was  40  per  cent,  beyond  the 
value  of  the  property. 

It  appeared  that  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  the  wife  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Hatton,  left  by  her  will,  dated  1645,  500 2.  ' 
for  the  poor  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  of  that  sum 
2502.  had  been  invested  for  the  Middlesex  poor.  Two 
houses  in  Gray's  Inn-lane,  and  the  25 02.  had  produced  a 
clear  income  of  101)2.  a year.  It  was  stated  that  at  the 
present  price  of  Consols  it  would  take  3,2401.  to  realise  a 
similar  amount. 
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The  difference  in  the  opinion  of  the  “expert” 
on  the  present  occasion  was,  as  usual,  very  eon 
One  side  put  the  value  at  2,9002.,  and  the  oth 
1,5002.  Ten  per  cent  for  c 'mpulsory  sale  was  to 
Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell,  in  placing  the  ea 
the  jury,  told  them  that  as  the  offer  had  not  beeni 
they  were  to  put  out  of  consideration  all  sentir 
the  purpose  for  which  the  money  was  to  be  ap: 
amid  the  conflict  of  opinion  of  the  surveyors  an; 
to  arrive  the  best  way  they  could  at  the  value  o. 
perty,  irrespective  of  the  offer  or  of  the  char  it;: 
the  sum  they  awarded  would  be  devoted. 

The  jury,  after  a consultation  of  half  an  houn 
the  compensation  at  2,775 1.  The  award,  being  i 
offer,  will  carry  costs. 


CARTER  V.  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  RA 
COMPANY'. 

This  case  was  heard  in  the  same  coun 
12th  inst. 

The  claim  was  for  a little  more  than  two  a 
thirteen  acres  at  Fulham,  required  by  the  raik 
company  would  cut  through  the  land  leased  at  £ 
to  the  claimant  as  a market  garden,  and  the. 
question  was  the  amount  of  “ consequential  dt. 
bo  given.  The  garden  yielded  a net  protit  of  f i 
302.  a year  per  acre,  and  by  the  severance  the  •. 
would  be  depreciated.  The  point  was  to  w 
would  the  cutting  of  the  railway  injure  the  pro; 

The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  an  hour,  ussesse, 
pensution  at  7662. 


A CAUTION  TO  JERRY-BUILD, i 
The  Edmonton  Local  Board  have  ij 
been  instrumental  in  making  an  exact 
builder  in  Tottenham,  who  was  found’ 
houses  in  that  locality,  and  using  a cl 
which  could  not  be  called  mortar.  TIT 
in  question,  Frederick  Bryen,  was  E! 
before  the  Edmonton  magistrates,  at  i! 
Sessions,  on  Monday  last,  for  an  in&j 
of  the  building  requirements  of  t j. 
Board.  Mr.  Crowne,  clerk  to  the  Ell 
peared  in  support  of  the  summol 
Do  Pape,  surveyor  to  the  Local  Bom 
that  he  had  visited  the  houses,  n<  H 
built,  and  found  that  the  defendant,  il 
using  the  quality  of  mortar  require! 
Board,  was  making  use  of  a substaml 
ing  for  the  most  part  of  road  sweeping:;! 
was  a very  trifling  admixture  of  wbatiH 
call  mortal-,  but  the  chief  ingredJ 
nothing  more  than  street  sweepings, r; 
gether  unfit  to  use  for  building, 
could  be  safe  in  which  such  a subsl 
used. 


The  magistrates  severely  condemner 
duct  of  the  defendant,  and  fined  bin 
costs,  expressing  their  regret  that  t 
not  inflict  a heavier  penalty. 


F.  W.  JACKSON’S  “ A 1 ” COMI'J 
ENGINE  AND  MORTAR  MI.T 
These  machines,  designed  specialil 
a great  want  felt  by  railway  and  o if 
contractors  for  a light,  compact  manfl 
can  be  removed  from  place  to  pla<!  J 
unfixing  or  disconnecting,  and  at  the  i(| 
possessing  the  same  advantages  as  thfl 
portable  engine  and  mortal’- mill,  havefl 
great  success.  The  mills  are  of  the  rl 
“Al”  type,  commended  in  our  pti# 
years  ago.  The  bridge  framework  is  id 
possesses  the  utmost  rigidity  and  stnli 
proper  compensating  gear  is  provided® 
and  tear.  The  crushing  gear  is  effel  j 
turns  out  first-class  mortar.  The  e1*. 
light  and  strong,  and  attached  din  \ 
boilers,  whereby  the  vibration  of  the 
little  felt,  and  does  no  injury,  thelf 
the  thrust  of  the  engines  being  tak-f 
boilers  by  suitable  stay-rods.  A sn 
wheel  is  attached  to  the  lay-shaft,  b Ml 
which  the  power  of  the  engine  can 
for  sawing  and  other  purposes  (who  * 
quired  for  grinding).  The  boilers  :.■[« 
multitubular  type.  The  whole  is  mal 
strong  timber  carriage,  with  wrought-n¥ 
axles,  and  strong  cast-iron  trolley-w  ) 
lock  to  fore-carriage  and  shafts  forVi 
can  be  conveyed  from  place  to  #1:7 
ordinary  portable  engine.  These  mac:  * 
now  stood  a test  of  over  seven  ye:a 
which  time  they  have  been  advantagtifi 
ployed  on  some  of  the  large  railway*’ 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  also  on  n 
public  and  private  buildings  in  Lone.1" 
country.  k 


Royal  Scottish  Academy. — Thdfl® 

the  late  Mr.  G.  Paul  Chalmers,  E > 
amongst  other  legacies,  left  1,0002.  til''* 
Scottish  Academy. 
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COMPETITIONS.  j The  Mr.  Edward  Hoblyn  Pedlar  mentioned 

I was  the  author  of  the  “Anglo-Saxon  Episco- 
i Public  Buildings.  — At  the  last  pate  of  Cornwall.”  There  is  also  another 
the  Darlaston  Local  Board,  the  i memorial  window  in  the  east  end  of  the  north 
ldings  Committee  recommended  the  chancel  aisle.  Both  windows  aro  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes.  The  Lectern  is  the 
gift  of  the  Restoration  Committee’s  chairman. 
The  pulpit  is  an  old  Jacobean  one,  bearing  the 
date  1630.  The  contractor  for  the  restoration 
was  Mr.  Thus.  Lang,  of  Liskeard,  and  the  archi- 
tect, referring  to  him  in  his  speech  at  the  opening 
luncheon,  said: — “Our  builder  has  carried  out 
his  work  in  a thoroughly  honest  and  satisfactory 
manner.”  Mr.  H.  Hems  executed  the  carving 


public  offices,  to  include  the  neces 
for  the  clerk,  surveyor,  collector,  and 
•f  nuisances,  and  Board-room ; and 
library,  reference  library,  reading, 
all  the  necessary  rooms  and  offices 
duct  of  the  business  of  the  library, 
por  reported  that  he  had  prepared 
or  architects,  and  tho  total  cost  of 
is  was  not  to  exceed  4,5001.,  and  the 
ompeting  architect  would  be  engaged 
t the  works  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent, 
unt  of  the  contract.  It  was  resolved 
port  be  received  and  acted  upon. 
son  Hospital,  Spalding. — The  designs 
in  competition  for  the  erection  of  the 
Johnson  Hospital,”  Spalding,  were 
b week.  The  Lincolnshire  Chronicle 
of  the  60  designs  sent  in,  about 
arked  by  the  trustees  as  “selected 
consideration.”  Included  amongst 
selected  are: — No.  35,  G.  G.  Hoskins, 
No.  54,  Alfred  Smith,  Warwick  ; 
Idard  & Paget,  Leicester;  No.  32, 
Naylor,  Derby;  No.  26,  Holtom  & 
ieds  ; No.  48,  Browning  & Molecey, 
and  No.  28,  Weatherley  & Jones, 
rho  submit  an  alternative  plan,  with 
Marshall’s  Uircular  System” ; No.  49, 
London  ; No.  16,  Read  & Wightman  ; 
rles  Bell,  London ; 47,  G.  T.  Ship- 
Dereham  ; No.  2,  “ Modicus  ” ; and 
pnsend,  Peterborough.  It  is  stated 
istees  are  likely  to  take  professional 
juide  them  in  coming  to  a decision, 
s have  offered  a premium  of  501.  for 
finally  selected.  The  late  Miss 
Fairfax  House,  Spalding,  was  the 
donor  of  the  funds  for  tho  hospital. 


BUILDING  LAND  IN  GREAT  QUEEN 
STREET. 

Ox  Tuesday,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse- 
yard,  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co.  offered 
to  let,  on  a building  lease  for  eighty  years,  the 
freehold  site  in  Great  Queen -street,  opposite 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  upon  which,  until  recently, 
stood  the  Home  for  Destitute  Boys;  together 
with  the  site  and  six  houses  in  Parker-street,  in 
the  rear,  the  whole  covering  a ground  area  of 
about  6,014  ft.  The  property  was  described  as 
being  well  adapted  for  the  erection  of  premises 
for  a large  manufacturing  or  mercantile  firm, 
printing-office,  or  for  au  institution,  hotel, 
theatre,  or  lecture-hall.  The  first  offer  made 
was  300?.ayear,450?.a  year  being  ultimately  bid. 
There  was  no  further  advance,  and  the  property 
was  withdrawn  after  a bid  of  500£.  a year  on 
behalf  of  the  vendors,  the  auctioneer  stating 
that  the  biddings  did  not  nearly  reach  the 
annual  value  of  the  site. 


THE  INCLINATION  OF  CHANCELS. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  February  15th  there 
is  a discussion  on  Mr.  Penrose’s  “ Notes  on 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,”  which  took  place  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects held  on  the  previous  Monday.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  the  President  asked  why 
the  declination  of  the  axis  of  a church  (where 
it  existed),  if  due  to  accident,  as  the  previous 
speaker  had  suggested,  “ should  always  be 
found  towards  the  north.”  Mr.  Penrose,  in 
bringing  the  discussion  to  a close,  corrected  the 
remark  of  the  President,  by  stating  that  there 
were  instances  in  which  the  deflection  was 
towards  the  south,  bringing  forward,  as  one  case 
known  to  himself,  the  church  at  Wisbech. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  interest  if 
other  examples  be  brought  forward.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  mention  that  the  church  of  this 
parish,  a late  Norman  one,  has  the  axis  of  the 
chancel,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  dis- 
tinctly inclining  towards  the  south,  and  the 


LISKEARD. 

sh  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin, 
ned,  after  restoration,  on  tho  12th 
tho  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
rch  in  Cornwall,  save  those  of  St. 

Bodmin,  and  SS.  Finbar  and 
Fowey,  it  has  a nave  measuring 
a chancel  40  ft.  in  length  ; while 
south  aisles  run  the  whole  length 
1 chancel  alike,  and  another  aisle, — 
lapel  possibly,  — measuring  some 
as  out  from  the  south  aisle.  The 
I exceptionally  fine,  and  the  trans- 
[08  which  separate  the  nave  and 
It  the  chancel  and  chancel  aisles 
usely  to  the  general  good  effect, 
ant  style  of  the  church  is  Early 

ar;  but  the  tower,  57  ft.  high,  is  j 

onceded  to  bo  Norman.  It  is  not  same  statement  holds  good  of  the  chancel  of  the 
old  towers  of  St.  Germans,  and  fino  church  of  St.  Leonard,  in  the  adjacent  town 
adition  says  that  at  one  time,  of  Bridgnorth.  I hope  this  letter  may  call  forth 
kermans,  Liskeard  possessed  two  others  on  the  same  topic. 


A drawing  still  exists,  giving 
fiew  of  the  church  in  the  reign 
VIII.,  and  therein  two  towers  are 
lied.  The  present  work  of  restoration 
rried  out  at  a cost  of  something  over 
ilor  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R. 
(itect,  London,  himself  a Cornish 
Iworks  embrace  the  removal  of  the 
» loft  and  partition  that  formerly 
i!  tower  arch,  aud  cleaning  off  the 
I by  which  the  latter  has  been  for 
lited.  Fifteen  out  of  the  seventeen 
13  now.  The  roofs  are  also  new,  but 
ition  is  mainly  of  a structural  cha- 
ff of  the  internal  decorations  and 
iig  left  until  a future  day.  A new 
iber  has  been  built  out  from  the  north 
He.  . It  is  intended,  when  money 
1 mise  the  chancel  floor  above  the 
lei  of  the  nave,  to  erect  parclose 
ween  the  chancel  and  its  aisles,  deco- 
i.erarium,  &c.  The  floor  and  seats 
The  intersections  of  the  ribs  and 
1 the  roof  are  all  stopped  by 
lies,  of  which  there  aro  about  400. 

I memorial  window  of  four  lights  in 
aisle,  representing  the  meeting  of 
|l  Jesus  after  the  death  of  Lazarus. 
'ie  inscription  : “In  loving  remem- 
Edward  Hoblyn  Pedlar,  who  died 
ih>  1863;  Sarah  Pedlar,  who  died 
! 1870 ; and  Mary  Pedlar,  who  died 
P»>j  1854,  erected  by  their  surviving 


Horatio  J.  Ward. 
Horville  Vicarage,  Bridgnorth. 


LAND  AND  LABOUR. 

Sir, — There  is  one  aspect  of  tho  question  not 
yet  touched  upon,  which,  being  a fact,  seems  to 
me  even  more  serious  than  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  in  this  country.  It  has  become 
notorious  that  not  only  is  the  land  now  under 
tillage  very  inefficiently  cultivated,  but  a less 
area  is  being  cultivated  year  by  year.  The 
statistics  for  last  year  are  not  yet  to  hand,  but 
in  1877  there  were  only  49,77S,676*  acres, 
against  49,905,556  acres  in  1876,  aud  49,826,041 
acres  in  1875.  Last  year,  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  at  which 
food  from  other  countries  can  be  imported, 
farmers  have  been  unable  to  make  a sufficient 
profit  to  induce  them  to  continue  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  lands,  and  we  hear  from  many 
counties  of  farms  to  be  let,  which  cannot  obtain 
tenants  upon  the  terms  demanded.  I hear, 
upon  what  appears  to  be  good  authority,  that 
this  state  of  things  prevails  much  in  Kent  and 
the  Midlands,  where  we  have  some  of  tho 
finest  land  in  England.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
some  3,500  acres  given  up  by  his  tenants  ; and 
the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  at  his 
estate  at  Enville,  near  Stourbridge,  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-seven  farms,  has  twenty-four  of 
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them  vacant.  Some  good  land  near  Birming- 
ham, belonging  to  Mr.  Muntz,  of  Umberslade, 
has  been  out  of  occupation  for  these  five  years 
past,  and  a neighbouring  farmer  tells  mo  that 
the  land  thus  left  idle  bears  splendid  thistles 
5 ft.  high.  This  land,  and  much  adjoining,  lets 
for  some  45s.  to  50s.  per  acre  per  annum,  and 
yet  farmers  are  unable  to  get  enough  crops  off 
it  to  pay  them,  because  the  game  is  strictly 
preserved.  The  land  is  so  entirely  given  up  to 
hares  and  rabbits,  that  the  cereal  and  green 
crops  are  used  up  in  their  feeding,  so  that  what 
remains  after  them  is  scarcely  worth  tho 
gathering.  Aud  the  poor  suffering  farmer  ig 
unable  to  move  hand  or  foot  to  rid  himself  of  his 
destroyers.  Ho  must  either  “submit  or  resign,” 
aud  he  is  adopting  the  latter  alternative,  and 
the  land  is  becoming  a wilderness.  Much  has 
been  said  in  support  of  this  condition  of  things. 
Men  eminent  in  Parliament  consider  it  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has  told  ns  that  we 
“ mi*st  preserve  the  game,  as  that  ensures  the 
residence  in  the  country  of  superior  wealthy 
people,  who  cannot  live  in  the  country  without 
it.”  Again,  Mr.  Greene,  M.P.,  says  If  the 
game  is  not  preserved,  what  are  you  to  do  with 
your  friends  after  breakfast  ? Why,  they  will 
be  reduced  to  smoking  all  the  morning.”  And 
so,  in  his  view,  there  are  not  sufficient  attrac- 
tions in  a country  life,  and  that  if  the  amount  of 
game  is  reduced,  no  other  alternative  than 
sm  iking  is  left  to  fill  up  life’s  void. 

Wliab  a contrast  is  presented  by  our  cousins 
across  the  water,  where  the  industrial  crisis  ha3 
been  severely  felt.  There,  no  such  restrictions 
exist  as  prevent  profitable  cultivation  of  the 
land  by  all  who  desire  it,  and  as  a result  we 
find,  that  during  the  past  year  at  least  100,000 
families  have  changed  their  occupation  to  the 
tillage  of  land  from  other  pursuits,  bringing 
20  millions  of  acres  more  under  cultivation  than 
was  the  case  in  1877.  And  yet  their  population 
was  very  little  in  excess  of  our  own  at  the  last 
census. 

I have  often  thought  what  a great  effect  upon 
tho  building  trade  would  be  produced  by  free 
trade  in  land.  Instead  of  crowds  of  men  seeking 
work  without  finding  it,  we  should  scarcely  for 
years  to  come  be  able  to  get  building  work  done 
as  rapidly  as  was  required.  I do  not  think  wo 
can  conceive  the  beneficial  change  which  would 
come  over  the  face  of  the  country  by  a redis- 
tribution of  our  people  over  the  surface  of  the 
land.  And  then  how  much  better  would  be  the 
physique  of  the  meu  themselves.  For  years 
past  I have  observed  a deterioration  in  that 
respect,  detrimental  to  both  meu  and  master. 
A return  to  a country  life  will  restore  that  loss, 
and  our  countrymen  become  in  the  future,  as 
they  were  in  the  past,  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  humanity.  E.  Grimes. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGE3. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  inserting 
the  following  query  in  the  next  issue  of  your 
paper  ? 

If  an  architect  is  asked  to  draw  plans  for  a 
house  to  cost  a certain  sum,  say  ex.  gr.  1,600?., 
and  it  is  found,  when  tenders  come  in,  that  it 
cannot  be  built  for  less  than  1,7501 , can  the 
architect  charge  commission  on  this  latter  sum, 
or  only  on  the  stipulated  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended ? Clericus. 

Why  not  on  the  larger  sum,  if  all  be 
done  in  good  faith  ? If  competent  and  respect- 
able builders,  with  the  exact  “ quantities  ” of  a 
building  before  them,  cannot  agree  as  to  its 
probable  cost  within  30,  40,  and  even  50  per 
cent.,  how  can  an  architect  (not  paid  for  look- 
ing accurately  into  the  question  of  cost,  be  it 
remembered)  be  expected  to  pronounce  pre- 
cisely ? 


ARE  OUR  OLD  RAILWAY  BRIDGES 
STRONG  ENOUGH  ? 

Sir, — The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  paper 
you  published  a fortnight  ago  (p.  260)  on  “ The 
Fracture  of  Wrought  Iron,”  I consider  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  travelling  public. 

Two  years  ago  the  same  warning  was  given 
in  a paper  read  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers’  Society.  I take  liberty  of  sending 
you  my  copy,  and  trust  you  will  continue  to 
give  the  matter  your  serious  attention,  as  the 
weights  of  locomotives  have  wonderfully  in- 
creased since  the  days  of  the 

Old  “Rocket.” 
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Water  Supply.  — The  Corporation  of  Derby 
have  agreed  to  purchase  the  Derby  Waterworks. 
The  Derby  Improvement  Bill,  which  is  being 
promoted  by  the  Corporation  this  session, 
included,  amongst  other  matters,  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  this  undertaking.  The  sum  agreed 
to  be  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Water- 
works is  351,300k 

~ The  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act. — 
Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  one  of  the 
Government  inspectors,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Guildhall,  Derby,  on  the  11th  and  12th  inst.,  on 
the  Derby  improvement  scheme  under  this  Act, 
by  which  the  Corporation  propose  to  clear  a site 
in  the  centre  of  Derby  which  has  been  reported 
upon  as  an  unhealthy  area.  The  scheme  pro- 
vides for  the  retention  of  sufficient  land  within 
the  area  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  in  flats  or 
otherwise,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes  from  time  to  time  displaced.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  unhealthy  area  will  be  widened, 
and  two  new  streets  constructed  through  the 
The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  is  esti- 


mated at  86,000?.  The  area  included  in  the 
scheme  is  7 acres,  and  the  estimated  net  cost, 
after  deducting  the  value  of  the  surplus  lands 
available  for  re-sale,  is  38,000?.  Mr.  Clement 
Dunscombe,  C.E.,  is  the  engineer  for  the 
scheme. 


have  even  proposed  to  convert  this  arid  ground 
into  woodlands.  Water  is  certainly  rare,  but 
there  are  many  valleys,  caused  probably  by  sub- 
terranean watercourses  which  European  genius 
might  easily  bring  to  the  surface.  Finally, 
there  remains  the  opposition  of  the  natives. 
They  are  not,  however,  considered  very  danger- 
ous, with  the  exception  of  the  Touareg  tribe, 
who  only  number  about  75,000.  Skilful  diplo- 
macy might  also  convert  these  men  into  friends 
instead  of  foes,  and,  at  the  worst,  they  would  not 
be  more  redoubtable  than  the  Red  Indians,  who 
occasionally  Btop  and  plunder  travellers  on  the 
Pacific  line.  Indeed,  M.  Duponchel  constantly 
compares  his  proposed  Trans-Saharian  railway 
with  the  great  lino  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  financial  considerations  are  not  described 
in  so  confident  a tone.  The  venture,  it  is 
admitted,  is  not  sufficiently  enticing  to  be 
supported  exclusively  by  private  enterprise ; 
but  a State  that  can  easily  borrow  at  4£  per 
cent,  could  justifiably  undertake  a work  that 
must  ultimately  greatly  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  at  large.  When  we  consider  that 
in  Soudan  a bullock  is  scarcely  worth  more  than 
4s.,  while  salt,  on  the  other  hand,  will  some 
times  fetch  as  much  as  6d.  the  pound,  we  can 
at  once  realise  the  large  trade  that  easy  rail- 
way communication  would  open  out. 


RAILWAYS  IN  THE  DESERT. 

It  is  argued  that  the  French  Republic,  now 
definitely  and  happily  established,  ought  to 
distinguish  itself  by  great  and  pacific  enter- 
prises, including  tho  more  active  and  extensive 
colonisation  of  Africa.  The  great  nations  of 
Europe,  notably  England  and  Russia,  are  extend- 
ing their  colonial  possessions  on  all  sides,  and 
unless  France  follow  their  example  she  will 
ultimately  bo  eclipsed  by  the  growing  power  of 
her  neighbours.  Fortunately,  France  possesses 
an  excellent  opening  for  colonisation,  by  which 
she  may  add  greatly  to  her  own  wealth  without 
in  any  way  disturbing  the  interests  of  others. 
There  are  300,000  French  emigrants  in  Africa, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  governing  and 
dominating  two  millions  and  a half  of  Arabs. 
Our  position  at  the  Cape  Colonies  is  not  nearly 
so  favourable  as  that  of  the  French  in  Algeria ; 
though  the  colonisation  of  the  Cape  began  in  tho 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  French  have  been 
masters  of  Algeria  for  only  thirty-five  years. 

French  ambition  extends,  however,  far  beyond 
the  comparatively  small  colony  of  Algeria.  We 
are  reminded  that  they  possess  an  excellent  : 
pied  & terre  on  tho  Western  coast,  and  it  is  : 
now  boldly  suggested  to  unite  the  colony  of 
Algeria  with  that  of  Senegal.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  nothing  less  than  the  great  Sahara  desert 
to  separate  the  two  countries,  but  we  have  it  on 
tho  high  authority  of  M.  A.  Duponchel,  the 
chief  engineer  of  tho  Government  Committee 
on  Roads  and  Bridges  (fonts  et  chausstes),  that 
this  gigantic  obstacle  can  be  easily  overcome. 
In  a very  interesting  work,  entitled  “ Le  Chcmin 
de  Fer  trans-saliarien,  Jonction  coloniale  entre 
VAlgdric  et  le  Soudan,"  the  whole  scheme  is 
worked  out,  and  certainly  deserves  conside- 
ration. Ho  urges  that  the  colonisation  of  the 
Soudan  should  be  the  work  of  France ; that  it  is 
separated  from  Algeria  but  by  a distance  of  550 
leagues,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  crossing  the 
Sahara  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
line  proposed  by  M.  Duponchel  would  start  from 
Algiers  and  reach  the  Nigernear  Ramba.  Here 
it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  two  short 
branch  lines  of  about  300  kilometres  in  length, 
the  one  to  Timbuctoo  so  as  to  gather  the  trade 
from  the  Higher  Niger  district,  the  other  branch 
liue  would  run  to  Bourroum,  which  would 
embrace  the  commerce  of  the  Lower  Niger, 
The  entire  line  across  the  Continent  would  be 
2,574  kilometres  in  length,  a third  running 
through  districts  already  conquered  or  explored. 
Nor  would  this  be  an  expensive  line  to  construct  ; 
there  would  be  no  money  required  to  compensate 
holders  of  land,  and,  as  the  country  is  generally 
flat,  there  would  be  no  great  engineering  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome. 

The  movable  sand  of  the  Sahara  i.-,  perhaps 
tho  chief  obstacle,  ti.-ujii  M Duponchel  main- 
tains  that  the  soil  of  the  desert  is  hard  and 
firm;  it  is  only  c >vered  by  a thin  layer  of  sand 
the  remnants  of  former  rocks.  In  certain  places 
this  sand  has  accumulated  and  formed  unsafe 
hillocks,  which  would  have  to  be  avoided. 
There  is  also  far  more  vegetation  in  the  desert 
than  generally  credited,  and  certain  naturalists 
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A Fair  Correspondent,  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  right  feelings  which  are  just  now  com- 
mon property,  sends  us  the  enclosed,  forgetful 
for  the  moment  of  the  limits,  of  our  scope.  If 
one  or  two  of  the  lines  halt  a little,  the  spirit 
does  not:  we  yield  to  the  infection,  and  let 
Heart  take  the  place  of  Art  for  the  space  of 
two  and  thirty  lines. 


Charge,  soldiers  all,  for  England ! We  can  but  fight  or 
die  ! 

The  foe  around  us  closes  fast ; Lo ! see  the  darkling 
o-morrow’s  dawn  shall  break  o’er  this  far  Afric 


And  ere 
land. 

All  will  be  lost  save  honour,  run  out  life’s  go' don  sand. 
But  wc  euu  leave  to-day  a mark  for  future  years  to  tell 
How  Britons  love  their  country,  aud  how  her  true  soi 


fell!’ 


The  words  are  hardly  spoken,  — like  a storm  the  foe 
train'd  to  bloody  fight,  a hundred  quite  tc 


The  guns  arc  spiked,— the  gunners  dead;  round  the 

nortal  valour  'gainst  such  odds  can  aught  but  death  Commodious  warehouse. 


STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
PROVINCES. 

Derby. — On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  Mon 
held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town-hall,  Derb: 
ing  a petition  presented  by  the  sanitc 
rity  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  issue  of  a provisional  order,  ei 
them  to  put  in  force  the  powers  of  ; 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act  with  resji 
purchase  and  taking  of  certain  lam 
improvement  of  St.  Peter’s-street  ano 
The  Sanitary  Authority  bad  also  a 
permission  to  borrow  1,360?.  for  work 
improvement.  Mr.  Jones  (clerk  to  tfc 
Authority)  Btated  that  the  applicat 
pally  referred  to  the  improvement  o 
and  a portion  of’St.  Peter’s-street.  T 
in  reference  to  the  last-named  streo 
the  Green  Man  inn  and  some  pren 
back  of  it,  situate  on  the  south  nj 
Peter’s  Churchyard.  A portion  of  Bi 
already  widened,  and  the  Authority 
take  up  the  improvement  at  tho  poii 
was  left  off,  and  continue  it  as  far  i 
street.  The  1,360?.  mentioned  in 
was  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
Wardwick,  opposite  Bass’s  Free  Li 
the  view  of  widening  the  street,  a' 
the  sum  of  100?.  for  building  a wall: 
perty.  There  had  been  an  arbitral 
rence  to  the  taking  of  property  belof 
committee  of  tho  Mechanics’  Ins: 
widening  the  Wardwick,  but  the  arb: 
decided,  without  referring  to  the  i 
give  7,500?.  The  Sanitary  Author 
quired  1,000?.  for  the  purposes  oft 
provement  in  Albert-street. 

Nottingham. — An  alteration  is  r 
which  will  effect  a great  improve1 
junction  of  Heathcote-street  and 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  cornel 
occupied  by  a public-house  called  ‘ 
Trumpet ; but  Mr.  H.  G.  Jallani 
chant,  has  commissioned  Mr.  S.  Dut] 
architect,  to  take  improvements  in 
will  clear  away  the  public-honsel 
A new  building  will  be  erected  on>J 
back  from  the  corner.  On  the  gi;M 
is  proposed  to  provide  three  largifl 
above  them  large  rooms,  60  ft.  lofl 
wide,  suitable  for  lace  warehoused 
for  professional  men,  these  suitifl 
being  approached  from  the  street! 
flight  of  steps.  Facing  Heathcofcl 
occupying  that  end  of  the  proper* 


oppose; 

But  the  colours,  aye  the  colours ! England’s  colours 
saved  must  be, 

Nor  these  black  devils’  touch  degrade  tho  emblem  of  the 
free ; 

So  brave  young  Melville  grasps  tlie  flag,  and  wraps  it 
round  his  heart, 

Resolved  nor  life  nor  death  itself  shall  make  him  with  it 
part. 

Coghill  and  he  fight  on  their  way  these  human  barriers 
through. 

See  what  these  lion  hearts  can  dare,  these  lion  hearts 


n do ! 


And  whilst  a thousand  savages  press  on  his  blood  to 


drink, 


Panting  and  wounded,  dying,  he  has  reached  tho  river's 
brink, 

Where  the  cold  waves  receive  and  bear  him  gently  to 
the  shore, 

And  his  comrades  meet  liis  body,  the  flag  still  floating 


And  on  his  calm  pale  face  a light  not  shed  from  land  c 


But  a gleam  from  the  heavenly  city,  light  of  eternity  ! 
And  his  name  shall  live  in  story,  his  fame  be  sung 


As  long  as  we  honour  valour 


fight  with  ruth  'gainst, 
so  young,  shrined  in  our 
young  when  for  the  nobler 
when  greed  of  gold,  or  lust  of  what  earth 


e feel  v 


e made  foi 


country’s  heart ; 

’T  is  not  all  death  to  die 
part ; 

And  in  ai 
brings, 

Like  plague-spots,  lie  on  hearts 
better  things. 

One  deed  like  this  can  purify  and  teach  us  still  to  sec, 

That  life  counts  not  by  length  of  days,  but  ‘true 
nobility.’ 

Like  that  young  hero  may  we  hold  our  colours  strong 
and  fast. 

Our  faith,  our  honour,  and  our  truth,  unsullied  to  the 
last.  C. 


The  Ladies'  Work  Society.— A ball,  under 
the  patronage  of  their  Royal  Hignesses  the 
Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome),  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  on  behalf  ot'  the  Ladies’  Work 
Society,  is  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  8,  at 
Willis’s  Rooms.  Any  who  desire  to  help  this 
usefnl  society  could  obtain  information  from 
the  Vice-President,  Mrs.  W.  Playfair,  at  31, 
George-street,  Hanover- square. 


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTl'l 


Rivers  Conservancy  Bill. — This  ll 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  oiifl 
the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond* 
the  establishment  of  river  conserif 
by  giving  power  to  ten  or  more  ? I 
owners  of  any  district,  to  any  exici 
vancy  Board  or  any  Sanitary  Authc  h 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  f *1 
set  up  a Conservancy  Board  in  the  9 
Local  Government  Board,  having  i ij 
motion,  is  to  direct  a local  public  i 0 
made.  If  the  Local  Government  £ J 
fled  that  a case  has  been  made  opt* 
a provisional  order  to  set  np  a 3 
Board,  and,  for  tho  purpose  of  me!! 
pense  which  will  have  to  be  incnrnK 
provisional  order  is  opposed  inPipf 
Local  Government  Board  are  to  b ji 
take  from  the  promoters  of  the  schcA 
takiug  that  they  will  appear  tcr^ 


order.  Tho  number  of  the  Board  v.rf 


the  provisional  order.  The  I 

)i* 


constituted  of  two  descriptions  oi 
first,  of  life  members ; aud,  secontS 
members.  The  former,  who  must  I :u 
of  the  district,  are  to  number  oni?: 
Board , and  vacancies  among  them, 
or  death,  are  to  be  filled  up  by  thd/jj 
The  second  class  of  members  will  be  4 
sanitary  authorities  for  a period  o:ji8 
If  there  is  to  be  only  one  elects:# 
must  be  a landowner;  if  there  lr$ 
one  member,  then  one-half  the  elei.1^ 
must  be  landowners.  The  duties: '? 
so  constituted  will  be  to  cleaner  - 
deepen,  and  otherwise  improve  thj*7 
rivers,  and  the  boards  will  have 
move  all  obstructions  and  to  enfoi.^r 
ties  of  riparian  owners.  They  W'ljfl 
to  frame  bye-laws,  to  have  peri« 
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3 catchment  basing,  and  to  carry  out 
ms  of  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  Pre- 
lt  is  also  proposed  to  give  a Con- 
oard  power  to  levy  a general  rate, 
at  view  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
the  uplands,  the  intermediate  lands, 
lands.  It  is  proposed  that  the  rates 
rads  should  in  no  case  exceed  one- 
whole  rate.  Tenants  are  to  be 
leduct  from  their  rents  one-half  the 
them.  Powers  aro  taken  for  the 
If  certain  lands  from  the  rate  if  they 
aud,  on  the  other  hand,  where  lands 
d so  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
' what  had  beon  done,  they  may  be 
dingly.  Power  of  appeal  to  the 
nment  Board  is  reserved  to  owners, 
hole  district  is  benefited  in  a saui- 
! view,  it  must  all  contribute  to  the 
t is  also  provided  that  two  or  more 
• combine  for  the  purposes  of  the 

’ Liability. — In  the  House  of  Com- 
isday  evening,  the  Attorney- General 
ve  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  amend  the 
? to  the  liability  of  employers  for 
tained  by  their  servants.  He  re- 


pews (with  their  very  rich  early  fragments)  ; the  pulling 
down  of  the  large  Wren-like  north  aisle  built  a century  and 
a half  ago,  in  excellent  repair,  and  the  mainspring  of  light 
and  cheerfulness  to  the  whole  building;  to  replace  it  by  a 
so-called  “restoration”  of  something,  the  like  of  which 
has  never  yet  existed  there,  with  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
window  power  of  the  present  structure,  and  in  the  face  of 
absurd  grumbling  about  a “general  gloom”;  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  picturesque  western  stone  stairs  leading  up  to 
the  gallery  and  the  ringing-floor  in  the  tower  ; the  lower- 
ing of  the  floor  of  the  untouched  south  porch,  to  the  loss 
or  derangement  of  its  ancient  stone  benches  ; the  tearing 
down  of  the  chancel  arch  so  correspondent  with  the  screen 
beneath  and  the  roof  above,  and  the  substitution  of  a high- 
soaring  new  arch,  utterly  incongruous  with  its  near  sur- 
roundings. 

As  “ Veritas  ” has  nothing  to  say  about  these  weighty 
matters,  I fear  we  can  but  cherish  a faint  hope  that  the 
Restoration  Committee,  or  their  supporters,  will  have 
supped  full  of  horrors  some  time  before  the  end  of  this 
chapter  of  iniquities  is  reached. 

A Mkmbeu  of  tub  Society  fob  tith 

PllOTKCTION  OF  AXCIBNT  UuiLDIXGS. 


A SAD  CASE. 

®IR:  Thirteen  years  ago  you  kindly  permitted  me  the 
use  ot  your  columns  for  an  appeal  to  the  building  trade  in 
iurtlierance  of  a scheme  to  found  an  institution  for  the 
relict  ol  necessitous  clerks.  By  its  powerful  aid  machinery 
was  set  in  motion  that  since  has  been  rendering  assistance 
to  all  comers. 

The  earliest  moments  of  that  Society  were  carefully 
atched  by  its  first  three  members,— one  an  old  valued 


the  Rnhiert  had  hpon  invontio-ntorl  serva?t. to  ai*  eminent  building  firm,  which,  failing,  brought 
...  e SUDject  nacl  been  investigated  on  suicidal  tendencies,  and  which  terminated  fatally.  The 
;ttee,  and  had  Since  been  under  the  ; second,  on  whose  behalftke  third  appeals,  became  a'partner 
1 of  the  Government,  and  they  had  ln.11  Loudon  building firm,  which  has  carried  out  many  pro- 
3onclusion  verv  similnr  tn  tint  nf  rnlnent  w°r,cs  both  in  town  and  country.  Great  losses, 

louctusion  veiy  Bimilar  to  that  Ot  painful  operation.,  «popl«y,  deprivation  of 

tee.  It  was  thought  that  those  : speech,  suspension  of  business,  and  its  concomitants,  have 
die  managers  of  a corporation  or;  “rou«llt  die  man  of  sixty,  with  a wife  and  two  daughters, 
Should  be  nlared  in  the  nnsirinn  nf  oP-e,u7't  on  the  slender  resources  of  his  sister.  The 

, , , DO  placed  m the  position  ot  Sov.otrhe  partlj  instrumental  in  forminc  cannot  ...i.t 

I tnnlndod  ,n  tho  ™l-»-  1 Mastership^  preejnde.  : it.  fund,  cannot  he  applied 


included  in  the  category  of  fellow-  j him.  ,r  t 

3 that  if  an  injury  were  occasioned  otherwise  than  to  the  objects  it 
gligonce  the  corporation  would  be 
thor  under  companies  or  in  private 


1 r i n,S°«-e  temP°™ry  assistance  has  been  rendered  through 

ts,  the  persons  entrusted  with  P!e  vflorts  ol  that  kind  friend  to  all  the  trado  institutions, 


would  be  considered  servants  in 
d if  they  were  guilty  of  negligence 
oned  injury,  the  company  or  the 
aid  bo  liable.  He  did  not  know 
separation  of  mauagers  from  work- 
itisfy  the  demands  that  were  made, 
it  think  it  possible  to  go  further  in 
(e  liabilities  of  masters. 


" 

I THE  PROPOSED 

Ion  op  prestbury  church, 
PAR  MACCLESFIELD. 

i the 


is,”  who  addresses  j 
I scheme,  does  not  perfor 

h ’ 


(p.  205) 

. , . , his  duty  in  a very 

he  launches  against  me  wholesale  accusa- 
wtatementsand  false  assumptions,  mis-state- 
jlse  charges,  and  wilful  misrepresentations,” 
ih  sneers  at  ray  supposed  “old  age.”  I 
.restoration  of  his  manners  should  demand 
on,  for  everything  I wrote  was  either  a 
the  promoter’s  pamphlet  or  a legitimate 
Ite  statements.  1 must  add,  too,  that  I am 
a writer  selected  for  the  reponsible  task  of 
icumeut  who  informs  us  that  “ Geometrical 
> introduced,  when  no  such  thing  is  con- 
hen  calls  it  a lapsus  pennie  simply, 
y gratified  to  learn  from  “ Veritas  ” that 
r and  above  the  west  gallery  floor  (which 
'ill  be  retained,  even  though  their  raison 
) disappeared  in  the  mUlee;  that  the  stone 
1 will  be  replaced ; that  the  little  eiindle- 
aved;  that  the  small  piece  rf  stained  glass 
(low  of  the  north  aisle  will  bo  refixed, — 
small  mercies. 

jfru  of  the  nave  arcades  will  not  be  inter- 
wns  ns  to  the  pier  caps  that  we  felt  the 
lion  : can  he  guarantee  their  safety  ? 
ping  eighteenth-century  chancel  screen  is 
.cei>t  in  its  present  position.”  Now,  the 
rl  to  it— presumably  with  abusive  intent  - 
•gan,”  &c.,  and  muttered  mysteriously  of 
d with  pagan  emblems  and  other  decora- 
, for  a Christian  temple."  Jliitc  illas 


Thos.  Stirling.  I have  seen  the  case : an  energetic  man 
nearly  speechless  and  destitnte.  Pecuniary  assistance  is 
needed.  The  day  of  adversity  has  come  to  him  who  in 
years  gone  by  helped  to  aid  the  destitute,  the  widow,  and 
the  latherless.  Though  living,  that  voice  is  hushed,  anil 
they  that  knew  him  best  plead  bow  a cause  for  him  who 
olt  had  done  the  like  for  others. 

Aid  or  promises  ol  support  will  be  forwarded  by 

T.  Pbto  Ward,  Lower  Edmonton. 


SHELL  BURNING. 


Sib, 
would 

dtbri*,  which 

making  lime, — the  diflieulting  being  to  get  a draught 
through  it.  The  fuel  must  be  coal  or  peat,  as  wood  is  un- 
obtainable in  the  vicinity.  W P 


I should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
••form  me  if  there  be  any  means  of  burning  shell 
c - coarge  san<] 


filet,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
i but  simply  blocked,  it  appears : 


not 


bad 

petter  than  we  feared, 
p “ the  battlements  of  the  tower  arc  to 
!e  they  are  dangerous,  and  not  renewed, 
I assumed.”  This  is  exactly  what  I pleaded 
: nd  the  pamphleteer  distinctly  says  (p.  11) 
arapet  requires  renewing.”  “Veritas  "tells 
i of  intermediate  pinnacles  remain  on  all 
lr.  I know  they  do  ; that  is  to  say,  their 
.Uio  evidence  of  the  building  itself 'is  dead 
!' fiavnig  been  erected.  Medimvul  builders 
odify  or  abandon  their  original  intentions 
tout  being  ashamed  of  the  primary  con- 
jtroying  its  traces;  but  our  destructive 
jiush  in  where  these  constructive  angels 

Ucly  gives  out  that  “the  plinth  of  the 
'tended,  to  he  altered  in  connexion  with 
iff8'  it  • .',a^raoro  can  any  audacious 
than  tlns.J  Surely  when  wo  shall  have 
l and  tracened  windows,  and  a Medimval 
I1'1  a Cla3sl,c  wall-veil,  a something 
iieied  to  secure  the  awe-stricken  admira 
iiuskin  et  hoc  genus  omtie  to  the  contrary 

its  in  my  remonstrance,  which  you  kindly 
,.st  lust.  (p.  238), and  towliic'.i  “ Veritas" 
Rations  or  excuses,  were,  t ie  wholesale 
arch  of  its  tino  old  oak  gallery  aud  nave 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Tamworth. — The  builders  of  Tamworth  have 
given  the  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  joiners 
notice  of  reduction  in  their  wages  of  £d.  per 
hour,  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  April  next. 

Alloa.  — Last  week,  the  majority  of  the 
journeymen  joiners  of  Alloa  came  out  on  strike 
against  a reduction  of  £d.  per  hour.  On 
Monday  last,  however,  they  resumed  work 
on  the  masters’  terms.  This  is  the  third 
reduction  of  ^d.  per  hour  within  the  past  few 
months.  The  wages  will  now  be  6d.  per  hour. 

T/ie  Glass  Trade. — The  Glass-mrkers  in  the 
Birmingham,  Stourbridge,  and  Dudley  districts 
received  notice  from  their  employers  on  Satur- 
day of  a 15  per  cent,  reduction  in  their  wages 
from  that  day  fortnight.  The  manufacturers 
state  in  the  notice  that  they  are  compelled  to 
give  it  “ in  consequence  of  the  present  deplora- 
ble condition  of  the  trade,  produced  by  forei'o-r 
competition  and  other  causes,”  it  being  “ abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  trade  is  to  be  carried  on, 
that  the  cost  of  production  be  materially 
diminished.”  The  movement  for  a reduction 
appears  to  be  a general  one,  and  it  is  excitiDg 
much  interest  in  the  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Scotch,  and  other  glass-making  districts. 

Greenoclc. — The  Greenock  operative  joiners,  it 
is  stated,  are  to  be  asked  shortly  to  accept  a 
farther  reduction  of  Id.  per  hour  on  their  wages. 
Their  present  wage  is  7d.  per  hour. 

Thurso. — The  Caithness  Flagstone  Quarrying 
Company  and  the  Thurso  Co-operative  Pave- 
ment Company  have  reduced  the  pay  of  their 
workmen  be  about  2s.  per  week. 

West  Bromwich.  — At  a conference  of  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  of  West  Bromwich,  Wed- 
nesburv,  Oldbury,  aud  the  surrpunding  towns, 
it  has  been  resolved  that  the  standard  wages  be 
7.Jd.  jjer  hour  from  the  1st  of  June. 


The  War  in  Africa. — Mr.  Wyld  has  pub- 
lished a plan  of  the  attack  on  the  British  Camp 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Norwich. — St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Norwich, 
which  has  been  temporarily  closed  for  restora- 
tion, was  reopened  for  divine  service  on  the 
23rd  ult.  The  high  pews  have  given  place  to 
open  seats  of  pitch-pine.  A tesselated  pave- 
ment has  been  laid  down  in  the  centre  and  side 
aisles.  The  old  vestry,  which  occupied  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  church,  has  been  taken 
down,  and  a temporary  one  opened  out  under 
the  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  whole  work  was 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  11.  M. 
Phipson,  architect ; the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Downing  & Sod,  of  Pitt- street,  Norwich. 

Halifax. — The  restoration  of  Halifax  Parish 
Church,  commenced  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  is  reported  to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily 
under  the  direction  of  his  son.  Provision  lias 
been  made  for  the  careful  storing  away — in  a 
fireproof  chamber  built  westward  of  the  old 
vestry — of  the  valuable  records  and  registers  of 
the  church.  The  Halifax  Guardian  states  that 
an  important  point  has  been  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  work  required  for  the  raising  of 
the  roof  at  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  nave,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  square  ceiling  abruptly  cutting 
into  the  crown  of  the  arch  at  each  end.  At  the 
east  end,  a beam  13  in.  by  10  in.  was  found  to 
be  so  utterly  decayed,  that  one  Bide  was  hollowed 
like  a canoe,  and  the  wonder  is  how  the  rotten 
and  time-worn  timber  has  held  in  its  position. 
Before  the  work  is  completed,  it  will  be  well  if 
all  the  timbers  of  this  long  roof  (175  ft.)  are 
carefully  examined.  A few  days  ago  a very 
interesting  fragment  of  carved  screen-work  was 
discovered.  It  had  been  ruthlessly  shoved 
against  the  wall,  and  some  modern  panelling 
placed  in  front  of  it.  It  will  be  incorporated 
with  the  screens  now  being  restored  at  Peter- 
borough, and  once  again  be  exposed  to  view  iu 
the  old  church  of  which  it  was  once  no  mean 
ornament.  r!  he  roof  of  the  south  aisle  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  remove  altogether  the  dormer  light  which 
was  erected  about  120  years  ago,  and  which 
projected  over  the  south  or  Vicar  Holdsworth 
chapel.  No  decision  has  yet  been  come  to  as 
to  the  completion  of  the  extreme  east  end  of 
the  church;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  leredos 
designed  by  the  lato  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will  not 
at  present  be  erected. 

Holcombe  Rogus.— The  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  All  Saints,  Holcombe  Rogus,  having 
been  restored  at  a cost  to  the  impropriators  of 
over  600Z.,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  proceed 
now  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  properly  secure 
all  vaults,  graves,  and  memorial  slabs,  to  relav 
the  floor  (the  passages  with  Minton’s  or  Godwin’s 
tiles  in  plain  colours),  and  to  replace  the  old  and 
incongruous  deal  pews  with  new  seats  of  pitch 
pine,  after  plans  by  Mr.  John  Hayward,  archi- 
tect, Exeter,  and,  this  accomplished,  to  pull 
down  the  old  vestry  and  erect  a suitable  one  in 
the  rear  of  its  present  position,  and  to  make  all 
needful  repairs  to  the  Bath  stone  and  general 
stonework  of  the  exterior  of  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  “point”  the  tower.  The  architect 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  new  floor  and  seats  at 
about  300L,  and  that  of  a new  vestry  at  140J., 
exclusive  of  pnlpit  and  lectern,  while  for  the 
rest,  including  the  churchyard  walls,  200 1.  would 
barely  suffice. 

Cavey'sham. — The  work  of  enlarging  and 
restoring  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter’s  has 
been  delayed,  owing  to  the  continued  frosts,  but 
it  is  now  being  rapidly  proceeded  with.  The 
old  wooden  tower  has  been  demolished,  and  a 
substantial  one,  56  ft.  in  height,  built  of  flint, 
has  been  raised  in  its  place.  The  peal  of  six 
bells  from  the  old  tower  will  be  hung  in  the  new 
belfry.  A new  south  aisle  is  being  erected,  of 
flint  with  stone  dressings,  and  when  finished 
will  be  capable  of  seating  about  130  persons. 
The  ancient  Norman  doorway  is  to  be  re-fixed  ; 
and  the  old  porch  will  be  replaced  by  a larger 
one.  When  the  alterations  are  finished,  the 
church  will  consist  of  a nave  and  two  aisles. 
The  alterations  are  being  carried  out  from  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  archi- 
tects,  Reading,  Messrs.  Wheeler  being  the  con- 
tractors. 

Gamlingay. — Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  architect, 
ha9  reported  on  the  conlition  of  Gamlingay 
Church,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  with  a view  to 
restoration.  The  building  is,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  Perpendicular  periol,  but  the  lower  por- 
tions  of  the  walls  are  of  m ich  earlier  date.  The 
church  externally  is  in  a bad  state  of  repair  ; 
much  of  the  stonework  is  in  a dilapidated  con- 
dition, particularly  the  dressings  of  the  win- 
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dows.  The  roofs  generally  are  in  a fair  con- 
dition ; they  are  covered  with  lead,  and  will  not 
require  a very  large  expenditure,  excepting  as 
to  the  chancel,  the  roof  of  which  is  rough  and 
under-ceiled  with  a flat  ceiling.  The  chancel 
will,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  believes,  require  an  entirely 
new  roof.  The  chancel-screen  is  a rich  example 
of  the  wood-carving  of  its  period,  and  so  are 
the  chancel-stalls,  which  must  be  carefully 
repaired  and  preserved.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed restoration,  with  a new  chancel-roof,  will 
amount  to  3,000Z.  or  3,5001. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 
Keighley. — On  the  22nd  ult.  the  fourth  school 


built  by  the  Keighley  School  Board  was  formally 
opened.  The  building,  which  accommodates 
910  children,  is  situated  at  the  south-west  end 
of  the  town,  in  the  Holy  Croft  district.  Its  site, 
an  area  of  7,200  square  yards,  was  leased  from 
the  trustees  of  the  Waddington  Hospital,  the 
terms  being  that  it  should  be  held  for  999  years 
at  a rental  per  annum  of  3 jd.  per  yard.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of 
Bradford,  so  as  to  favour  the  same  method  of 
classifying  the  scholars  as  was  adopted  in  con- 
structing the  Holy  Croft  School,  a building  of 
similar  size  which  was  opened  a year  ago,  that 
of  dividing  them  into  infants,  mixed  juniors,  and 
mixed  seniors.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of 
a square,  partially  of  two  stories  high.  The 
assembly-room,  which  it  is  intended  to  use  also 
as  a covered  playground  in  bad  weather,  mea- 
sures 54  ft.  by  40  ft.  The  infants’  rooms, 
calculated  to  r ccommodate  300  children,  are 
two  in  number,  and  measure  respectively 


JQ-oohs  Umibitr. 


L’ Emulation : a Monthly  Publication  of  the 

Central  Society  of  Architecture,  Belgium.  J. 

Davis,  201,  Old  Kent-road. 

TnK  first  part  of  this  English  edition  of 
11  L'fimulation  ” is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
the  “ Front  of  the  Belgian  Compartiment,”  at 
the  late  Paris  Exhibition,  which  it  does  in  a 
very  artistic  and  excellent  manner.  If  the  work 
be  continued  in  the  same  style,  it  ought  to  ob- 
tain a good  circulation  in  this  country,  the  price 
being  moderate.  The  plates,  of  large  size,  are 
executed  in  photo-lithography.  The  name  of  the 
building,  which  we  have  quoted,  is  not  the  only 
portion  of  the  letter-press  that  suggests  that  a 
better  knowledge  of  English  might  be  looked  for 
in  the  editor. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Fuel,  its  Combustion  and  Economy”  (Weale  s 
Rudimentary  Series,  Lockwood),  consists  of 
abridgments  of  two  treatises  already  published 
in  the  Series,  with  extensive  additions  on  recent 
practice  in  the  combustion  and  economy  of  coal, 
by  the  editor,  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  C.E.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  book,  at  a purely  nominal  price. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  (provided  a suffi- 
cient list  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained),  “The 
Inventories  of  the  Furniture  and  Ornaments, 
&c.,  in  the  Berkshire  Churches  in  1553,  tran- 
scribed from  the  original  Records,  and  edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Money,  F.S.A.”  The  chief  interest  in  such  re- 
turns is,  of  course,  archaeological ; and  for  this 
reason  it  is  proposed  to  add  such  notes  as  may 


Royal  Literary  Fluid. — The  C< 

have  been  increasing  their  income 
arranging  their  investments.  At  th 
general  meeting,  on  the  12th,  the  Earl: 
in  the  chair,  the  treasurer's  report  sti 
the  permanent  fund  on  the  1st  of  Janus 
consisted  of  33,2001.  Consols.  Of  t 
27,0004.  were  sold  in  May  last,  and  rd 
as  follows : — 10,0001.  in  the  debenture 
the  Lands  Securities  Company,  Lin 
seven  years,  at  4*  per  cent. ; 7,500: 
four  per  cent,  debenture  stock  of  the  L 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company ; 7,5C 
four  per  cent,  debenture  stock  of  tl 
Eastern  Railway  Company.  The  cos? 
purchases  was  26,1301.  3s.  6d.  The  sun 
from  the  sale  of  27,0001.  Consols  was  2fe 
being  a difference  of  1081.  ISs.  6d.,  v 
paid  out  of  the  general  income, — amo: 
fact,  to  an  investment  of  that  sum  o 
income.  The  effect  of  the  transfer  of 
may  be  thus  stated : — Income  from 
purchased,  1,0251. ; dividend  on  Coi, 
8101. ; making  an  increase  of  in conn 
The  sum  now  standing  in  Consols  w i 
producing  an  annual  dividend  of  1 , 


stock  of  the  Newton  property  co. 

-------  ~ nj 


- oe  , 1Q  i*.  mi..  be  thought  requisite  to  the  explanation  of 
25  ft.  by  55  ft.  and  • 7 ' , j several  of  the  terms  used.  A brief  Introduc- 

junior  mixed  department,  for  * S tion,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Commission 

— -.dof a nf  three  rooms,  each  of  which  > t a 


tSSLu  ft*  *T  TheClUf  flott  under  which  the  retu.ne  were  compiled,  will 


devoted  to  the  remaining  department,  and  is 
divided  inlo  four  class-rooms,  each  measuring 
24  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  cost  per  head  for  the  whole 
building  is  about  61.  14s.,  the  aggregate  cost 
being  10,3501. 

Falkirk. — The  Comely  Park  School  has  been 
formally  opened  by  the  Burgh  School  Board. 
The  school,  of  which  the  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Black,  con'  ains  four  class-rooms,  a c' oak-room  for 
the  girls  and  infants,  and  lavatories,  &c.,  for 
both  sexes.  What  is  called  the  mixed  class- 
room me  a:  uxes  54  ft.  by  22  ft.,  aud  is  the  largest 
apartment.  Next  in  size  is  the  infant  school, 
the  dimei  sions  of  which  are  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
there  aie  also  two  other  smaller  class-rooms 
measuring  each  18  ft.  square.  The  following 


also  be  prefixed. 


Misalliwcit. 


Railway  Warehouse  Assessment.— A few 

days  ago  at  the  Assessment  Sessions,  Guildhall, 
Westminster,  was  heard  the  case  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  appel- 
lants, Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  re- 
spondents. Mr.  Staveley  Hill,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Page,  instructed  by  Mr.  Roberts,  for  the 
appellants;  and  Mr.  Grantham,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Castle,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Mills,  Lockyer, 
p-  ir:n.  (Vs,.  (Via  i-oannnBfinf.H  The  nremisfiS 


measure  „ & Mills,  for  the  respondents.  The  premises 

firms  have  been  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  assessed  was  a very  large  warehouse  in  Et don- 

school  : Messrs.  Young  & Beatie,  builders,  street,  part  of  the  Broad-street  goods  station, 

Bo’ness  and  Alloa;  A.  & J.  Main,  joiners^  Fal-  consisting  of  two  basements  and  five  stories 


kirk  ; John  Lamb,  slater,  Falkirk  ; John  Davie, 
plasterer,  Falkirk  ; D.  Draper,  plumber,  Fal- 
kirk; and  John  Graham,  painter,  Falkirk, 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Northampton. — A new  stained  glass  window 


has  been  placed  immediately  over  the  doorway 
at  the  west  end  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church, 
Northampton,  by  Messrs.  W.  & H.  Colledge, 
in  remembrance  of  their  deceased  parents. 
The  subjects  are, — in  the  left  light,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  in  the  Temple  discoursing  on  the  law 
to  a number  of  persons ; and  in  the  right  light, 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Temple  proclaiming  the 
Gospel.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  was  car- 
ried out  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  E.  F . 
Law  & Sons,  architects. 

Teddington. — Six  stained-glass  memorial  win- 
dows have  just  been  placed  in  the  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Teddington,  Middlesex,  four 
in  the  south  and  two  in  the  north  aisle.  The 
windows  are  single-light  ones,  and  contain,  re- 
spectively, the  figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Jude.  The 
■work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Powell, 
Brothers,  of  Leeds,  whose  agents  in  London  are 
Messrs.  Chubb  & Son,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

West  Haddon. — A two-light  window  has  been 
placed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle,  in 
remembrance  of  members  of  the  Slye  family, 
viz.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walter  Slye,  surgeon  ; to  his 
8on’  Mr.  Charles  John  Slye,  the  late  church- 
warden  ; and  to  their  wives.  The  subject  de- 
picted on  the  dexter  Bide  is  an  incident  of  our 
Lord  visiting  the  sick.  The  group  portrayed  on 
the  sinister  side  illustrates  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  This  window  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  James  Ballautine  & Son,  Edinburgh. 


above,  ground  level  connected  by  rails  aud 
bridges  with  the  main  line,  together  with 
hydraulic  machinery  for  hoists,  cranes,  cap- 
stans, &c.,  and  about  45,000  ft.  of  laud  acquired 
for  the  purpose.  The  premises  had  been  assessed 
by  Messrs.  Castle  & Son,  the  vestry’s  valuers, 
as  7,5901.  rateable  value,  to  which  the  company 
objected,  and  required  the  rateable  value  to  be 
reduced  to  5,0004.  It  appeared  from  the  “case,” 
stated  by  the  respondents,  that  the  asst 


ment  committee  had  offered  (without  prejudice) 


8,1674.  15s.  lOd.  in  the  Three  per  Cenl 
producing  an  annual  dividend  of  24  < 
The  Newton  Estate  at  Whitechapel; 
duced  in  rents  during  the  year,  les? 
5s.  4d.,  the  sum  of  2844.  14s.  8d.  Ilj 
year  thirty-five  grants  had  been  mad: 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  1,7404.  j 
receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  3 
the  disbursements  to  2,4664.,  leaving 
in  hand  of  6034.  The  annual  dinner  c 
May  7th  ; the  Lord  Chancellor  will  p ;i 
Roman  Remains  at  Lincoln. — g 
excavations  now  going  on  in  Lincoln  fie 
purposes,  many  relics  of  ancient  L 
been  brought  to  light,  but  none,  ] 
greater  interest  to  antiquaries  tl 
covery  made  last  week,  and  de: 
the  Lincoln  Chronicle.  Whilst  E 
drain-pipes  in  the  Bail,  near  Newpoi 
workmen  uncovered  some  column  bal 
brick  slabs,  about  2 ft.  square,  an: 
shaped  at  the  edges.  These  b 
parallel  with  others,  of  stone,  fot 
Allis,  builder,  in  May  of  last  year 
which  much  discussion  arose  at  the 
rows  of  columns  stand  26  ft.  9 inj 
other,  and  this,  it  is  believed,  was  fc 
the  Roman  road  at  that  point.  ,j 
brick  columns  the  workmen  camel 
pieces  of  stone,  which,  on  beiLg  tak«  I 
found  to  be  missing  portions  of  ffl 
found  last  year.  They,  and  three  ?| 
columns,  have  been  taken  out  andjl 
by  the  Corporation  to  Mr.  Allis,  fil 
tion  in  his  museum.  On  the  13tJ 
workmen  were  continuing  the  excavd 
where  the  columns  were  found  when  a 
into  a cavity,  which  appears  to  be  ^ 
tunnel  or  subway.  It  is  4 ft.  6injj 
and  2 ft.  4 in.  wide.  The  floor  anal 
stono  slabs,  the  sides  of  masonry 
rently  runs  midway  between  the  row 
but  explorations  are  being  made 


to  reduce  the  amount  to  10  per  cent,  to  avoid 
the  costs  of  appeal ; but  it  was  not  accepted, 
and  the  case  was  fully  contested.  B’or  the 
appellants,  Mr.  Clifton  and  Mr.  F.  Yigers  were 
called.  They  valued  the  building  as  a ware- 
house, at  63s.  per  100  ft.  of  floor-space  per 
annum,  including  machinery,  and  at  6d.  per 
foot  for  land.  They  stated  that  the  building 
was  somewhat  extravagantly  built,  and  might 
have  cost  more,  but  that  6id.  per  foot  cubical 
contents  would  be  a fair  price.  Mr.  Castle,  the 
valuer,  said  he  estimated  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing at  8d.  per  cubic  foot,  the  appliances  at  the 
moderate  sum  of  10,0004.,  making  an  outlay  of 
106,0004.,  which  at  five  per  cent,  gave  5,3004., 
and  the  value  of  land  he  had  taken  at  Is.  per 
foot,  which  he  thought  was  really  less  than  its 
value,  and  this  brought  the  amount  up  tothe 
respondents’  figures.  Other  evidence  having 
beeu  given  the  court  dismissed  the  appeal  with 
costs. — Metropolitan. 

“ A Penny  for  your  Thoughts.” — An 
American  newspaper  mentions,  with  something 
like  condemnation,  that  a lawyer  out  there  had 
entered  in  his  bill  against  a client,  “ To  waking 
up  in  the  night  and  thinking  about  your  case, 
5 dollars.”  We  should  not  be  sorry  if  people 
were  better  paid  for  thinking,  whether  in  the 
night  or  the  day,  than  they  sometimes  are. 


where  it  leads  to.  Iu  the  cutting 


being  driven  in  Exchequer- gate  la, 
fresco-paintings,  Roman  pavemeni 
interesting  relics  are  being  turns 
which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  pre6ng 
Another  London  Theatre  d£> 
Fire. — A fire  broke  out  at  a quijl 
o’clock  on  Sunday  evening  in  the  . « 
Theatre,  Whitechapel.  The  flame# 
discovered,  and  probably  originated  Hi 
of  the  building  where  scenery  was  a;!js 
short  time  the  entire  building  W!;" 
and  was  totally  destroyed,  togethe  r 
tiod  of  the  adjoining  premises.  Thd.*1 
been  closed  for  two  iveeks.  Ci  1 . 
reports  that  two  buildings,  one  orfr 
used  as  a theatre,  about  130  ft.  It? 
the  other  used  as  the  dressing-roorjrfc 
60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  were  burnt  out  and n* 
The  fire  seems  to  have  extended  eft 
premises  in  the  rear,  No.  17,  Fiel-’1 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Hodge  & 8<  '8 
finers.  The  four  upper  floors  of  th  ® 
and  stores  were  burned  out,  and 
and  the  two  lower  floors  considera’«jfl 
In  the  manufactory,  which  is  a bul (l 
floors,  about  60  ft.  by  50  ft.,  the 
of  the  three  upper  stories  were: 
Eight  dwelling-houses  were  also  a 
damaged  by  the  fire. 
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;o  the  Hot- Water  Apparatus. — An 

as  held  by  the  City  Coroner  at  St.  Bar- 
•’s  Hospital  last  week,  on  the  body  of 
ned  Frazer,  aged  15,  of  Alderminster- 
mondsey,  who  met  with  his  death  at 
bury-hill  Chapel,  Highbury.  The  evi- 
the  chapel-keeper,  Mr.  Gambling,  went 
hat  the  chapel  was  heated  by  a patent 
• apparatus,  consisting  of  a coil  of  pipes 
(i  water  running  round  the  inside  of  the 
and  heated  by  a furnaco  situated  in  a 
3 at  the  rear  of  the  chapel.  On  Satur- 
;he  furnace  was  lighted  at  four  o'clock, 
ae  o’clock  Frazer,  who  was  employed 
tness,  went  into  the  stoke-hole.  While 
explosion  occurred,  and  he  was  much 
He  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  and 
londay.  In  reply  to  the  coroner,  the 
lid  the  apparatus  had  been  in  use  for 
rs,  and  had  not  been  cleaned  out. 

no  water  or  steam  gauge,  and  the 
vision  for  the  waste  steam  was  an 
po,  by  which  the  steam  was  con- 
Fresh  water  was  sometimes  supplied 
>es  by  unscrewing  a brass  cap.  The 


The  Electric  Light. — -Mr.  Balmauno  Squire, 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  British  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  delivered  a lecture  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  last  week  on 
the  adaptation  of  the  electric  light  to  military 
and  naval  surgical  practice.  The  contrivance 
he  exhibited  consisted  of  a remarkably  small 
light  and  portable  hand-lantern,  containing  in 
a tube  projecting  from  the  back  of  it  (which 
tube  served  also  as  a handle  for  the  lantern)  a 
Jablochkoff  candle.  By  means  of  a screw  con- 
trivance fitted  to  the  tube  the  burning  end  of 
the  electric  candle  could  be  advanced  forward  into 
the  lantern  as  the  caudle  gradually  burnt  back. 
This,  with  two  connecting  screws  for  attaching 
the  electric  wires,  formed  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus.  The  force  required  to  generate  the 
light  he  placed  at  lj-horse  power. 


Forging  an  Architect's  Signature.— At 

the  Bow-street  Police  Court,  on  the  14th  inst., 
a young  man,  named  Alex.  E.  Sutherland,  late 
clerk  to  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  architect,  Fitzroy- 
square,  was  charged  with  forging  a cheque  for 

^ 30f.  on  the  Tottenham-court-road  branch  of  the 

having  shown  that  the  accident  had  i ^*^7  Bank.  It  was  proved  that  the  cheque  was 
hrough  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  pipes  ' Pa*d  to  the  prisoner  by  a clerk  in  the  bank,  who 
) unexplainable  cause,  the  jury  returned  | ^new  him  to  bo  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Plumbe, 
of  “Accidental  death.”  I and  thought  the  signature,  although  slightly 

Central  Association  of  Master  d.i£F,ers”t'w“thatoEth0Ilros,ec'ltor'lrr-Ptambe- 
of  London.— The  committee  of  this  A . farther  charge  was  preferred  against  the 
i have  just  presented  their  annual  ?™°“or  ,ot  ha"”f  ,broken  mt°  tbo  of 

the  members,  ft.  cnnoratnl.te.  tk.  PJambe-  “d  stolen  some  shoes,  collars,  &c. 


the  members.  It  congratulates  the 
n on  the  successful  termination  of  the 
itrike  last  spring,  when  the  union, 
it  did  not  withdraw  its  demands, 
3 members,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  their  work.  The  committee  regret 
oyers  still  hold  aloof  from  the  society, 
lrge  their  friends  to  use  their  efforts 
new  members.  The  London  Associa- 
joined  the  National  Association  of 
adders  of  Great  Britain,  and  have 
ion  a form  of  contract  to  be  used 
t the  country.  A proposal  to  reduce 
wages  had,  for  pecuniary  reasons, 
irawn,  as  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
into  another  conflict  with  the  union, 
aittee  have  been  compelled  to  cut 
Hoses,  and  in  future  Mr.  Henshaw  will 
the  double  duties  of  collector  and 
The  report  is  accompanied  by  a 
sal  in  g for  subscriptions  from  builders, 
lembers  of  the  association  or  not. 

)ol  Architectural  Society. — The 
ieeting  for  the  present  session  of  this 
s held  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the 
titution,  Colquitt-street,  the  president 
y Summers)  in  the  chair.  After  some 
isiness,  Mr.  Montgomery  exhibited  a 
an  which  he  had  prepared  of  the 
■hill  Workhouse,  and  explained  that 
aovered  was  nine  acres.  Mr.  Joseph 
Brved  that  the  dimensions  gave  an 
opulation  of  300  to  the  acre,  and 
t the  mortality  was  very  low  indeed 
workhouse.  Mr.  Montgomery  said 
ition  of  the  workhouse  for  the  last 
averaged  2,500.  The  Chairman  asked 
workhouse  stood  as  compared  with 
her  uuions.  Mr.  Montgomery  replied 
is  the  largest  in  area  in  the  kingdom, 
looked  upon  as  a model  workhouse. 
>w  suggested  that  Mr.  Montgomery 
n?  the  whole  subject  of  the  work- 
dings  before  a future  meeting  of  the 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hay  then  gave  an  explana- 
e proposed  restoration  of  Skirlaugh 
ustrated  by  drawings,  after  which  a 
took  place  on  a paper  on  “ Sanitary 
” which  was  read  at  a former  meeting 
eph  Boult. 

n Engineers  and  Draughtsman. — 

u Association  of  Foremen  Engineers 
'htsmen  held  their  annual  dinner  iu 
|reet  Hotel  on  Saturday  last ; Mi\ 
;5r>  in  tlie  chair.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
onding  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
House  was  a very  difficult  place  to 
but,  fortunately,  they  had  in  the  pro- 
of that  House,  Sir  Stafford  Norfch- 
!tnan  engineer  of  the  highest  honour, 
fvery  member  was  proud.  The  cou- 
iWeen  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
engineering  did  not  end  there.  The\ 

|it  House  many  “ eccentrics,” — he 
:2ntric  politicians,— also  many  “oscil- 
,id  ‘rotary”  politicians,  and  when 
!,  ™and  they  badly  felt  the  want  < i 


The  prisoner  was  remanded. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey. — The  restoration  of 
this  noble  specimen  of  Mediaeval  architecture 
has  been  in  progress  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  is  now  approaching  completion.  A meeting 
convened  by  a National  Committee  appointed  in 
March,  1877,  is  announced  to  be  held  in  the 
Library  at  Lambeth  Palace  on  Friday  after- 
noon, the  28th  inst.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  to  call  attention  to  the  progress 
and  present  position  and  restoration  of  the 
abbey,  and  to  present  a report  of  the  work 
accomplished  since  the  meeting  held  at  Lambeth 
in  March,  1877.  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  who  is 
continuing  the  restoration  commenced  by  his 
distinguished  father,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
will  also  read  a paper. 

The  Electric  Light  at  the  Royal  Albert 

Hall. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
attended  by  General  Lynedoch  Gardiner,  visited 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  Monday,  and  wit- 
nessed the  lighting  of  this  vast  building  by 
electricity.  His  Majesty  was  received  by  the 
Electric  Lighting  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
E.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  Warren 
do  la  Rue,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  Dr.  Mouat,  and 
Dr.  Siemens.  Before  leaving  the  building  his 
Majesty  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
gas  illumination  with  the  electric  lighting,  and 
then  inspected  the  machinery  used  for  producing 
the  light,  the  details  of  which  were  explained 
by  Dr.  Siemens. 

The  Artisans',  Labourers',  and  General 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited. — Since  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  which  led  to  the  collapse 
of  the  late  directorate  of  this  company,  there  has 
been  a feeling  that  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany  would  be  strengthened  by  electing  to  the 
board  of  directors  one  or  more  gentlemen  who,  in 
addition  to  other  qualifications,  should  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  building  construction 
and  matters  connected  therewith.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Judge,  surveyor.  At  a meeting  of  tte 
board  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Judge  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  fill  a vacancy  made  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  John  Pearce. 


Sunday  Art  Exhibitions. — The  president 
and  officers  of  the  “Sunday  Society”  say: — 
“ Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, 
the  proprietor  and  director  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing 
that  the  winter  exhibition  of  drawings  by  the 
old  masters  will  be  opened  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ‘Sunday  Society’  on  the  two  following 
Sundays  :— On  Sunday,  March  23rd,  the  Gallery 
will  be  opened  free  to  the  members  of  the 
‘ Sunday  Society  ’ ; and  on  March  30th,  to  the 
public  by  tickets,  which  will  be  issued  to  those 
applying  by  letter,  and  sending  a stamped  and 
addressed  envelope  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
19,  Charing-cross.” 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Mr.  Gye  has  issued 
a strong  programme,  and  will  commence  opera- 
tions on  Tuesday,  April  8.  We  cordially  wish 
him  success  in  a difficult  undertaking.  Madame 
Patti  will  give  her  aid  ; and  it  is  the  intentiou  to 
produce  two,  at  least,  of  the  following  works  : — 
Massenet’s  Grand  Opera,  “II  Re  di  Lahore”; 
Herold’s  Opera,  “ Lo  Pre  aux  Clercs  ” ; the 
Marquis  d’lvry’s  Opera,  “ Les  Amants  de 
Verone”;  and  Paladilhe’s  Opera,  “Suzanne.” 

Arundel  Castle. — We  hear  that  some  con- 
siderable alterations  and  extensions  are  to  be 
made  at  Arundel  Castle.  The  contracts  taken 
are  (according  to  the  Brighton  Herald)  for  be- 
tween 20,000i.  and  30,000Z.,  and  some  200  or  300 
workmen  will  be  shortly  set  to  work.  It  is 
understood  that  three  years  will  be  occupied  in 
the  works. 

Death  of  Broaflliead. — It  is  stated  that  the 
once  notorious  William  Broadhead,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Sawgrinders’  Union  at  Sheffield, 
and  the  instigator  of  most  of  the  trade-union 
outrages  which  were  perpetrated  there  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  has  just  died 
from  softening  of  the  braiD. 

Freeing  the  Thames  Bridges.  — It  is 
announced  that  the  Albert  and  Battersea  Bridges, 
and  also  Chelsea  Bridge,  will  be  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  free  of  toll,  in  about  six  weeks  from 
the  present  date.  The  sum  agreed  to  be  paid 
for  the  Albert  and  Battersea  Bridges  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  17O,O0OZ. 

Honour  to  a French  Workman. — It  is 
stated  that  a workman  named  Adrien  Maquet 
has  just  been  made  an  officer  of  the  Academy. 
His  trade  is  that  of  a locksmith.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  greatest  authority  on  heraldry  in  France, 
and  he  has  written  several  books  on  historical 
subjects. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  held  oa  Wednesday,  the  19th 
inst.,  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  resigned  the  office  of 
hon.  secretary.  His  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  office.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Cocks  was  elected 
Treasurer. 


Borough  Sui*veyor,  Derby. — At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Derby  Town  Council,  acting  as 
the  Sanitary  Authority,  Alderman  Longdon  pro- 
posed, in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  the  sal  117 
of  the  borough  surveyor  (Mr.  Clement  Duns- 
combe)  be  raised  from  500Z.  to  550 l.,  the  addi- 
tional amount  to  be  applied  in  payment  for  the 
keep  of  the  horse  used  by  that  officer.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  by  the  recent  extension  of  the 
borough  boundaries,  the  public  roadways  under 
the  control  and  care  of  the  surveyor  have  been 
increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent.,  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  23  to  22. 

Old  Oak  Carvings. — Persons  wanting  old 
carved  wood  work  will  find  an  advertisement 
in  our  columns  worth  their  attention.  The 
carvings  therein  mentioned  have  a story,  but  we 
have  not  space  now  to  tell  it  in. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  2S7  and  289,  Old- 
street,  St.  Luke's,  for  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  & Bousfield. 
Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Tally  £1,596  0 0 

Smith  1,500  0 0 

8.  &G.  L.  Mann  1,500  0 0 

Julian  A Co 1,150  0 0 

Frost  & Co 1,386  0 O 

Roberts  1,380  0 O 

Grover 1.317  0 0 

Staines  & Son 1,293  0 0 

Crabb  1,250  0 0 

Maxwell  Bros 1,142  0 0 


For  finishing  villa  residences  at  Anerlcy.  Messrs 
WinaorA  Hancock,  architects.  Quantities  not  supplied  ; — 

Hav  worth  £058  0 0 

T.  & G.  Inwood  805  0 0 

Holt  650  5 0 

8.  A G.  L.  Mann  637  0 O 

Wootton 580  7 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Hutchinson  Memorial  Schools, 
Chcckley,  Staffordshire.  Mr.  Arthur  logleton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Rowley  A Lynex  (too  late)  . 

luskip 

Bradbury  

Gallimolo  

Collis  

Alcoek  A Yates  (accepted  v 
modifications)  


..£1,330 
. 1,202 
..  1,250 
..  1,177 
,.  1,100 
h 

..  1,100 


For  new  sewers  in  Southampton-row,  New  Compton- 
street,  Dvott-street,  and  Smart’ s-buiidings,  for  tho  Board 
of  Works  for  tho  St  Giles’s  District.  Mr.  G.  Wallace,  sur- 
veyor. Quantities  by  Mr.  James  Schofield  : — 

Batch  & Acock £2, "32  0 0 

TToare  & Son 1,700  0 0 

Mowlem&Co 1,700  0 0 

Crockett  1,600  0 O 

Keeble 1,325  0 0 

Neave  A Son  1,295  0 0 

t illingback  (accepted)  1,265  0 0 
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For  infants'  school,  Cliffe-at  ■ II< 
Mr.  Geo.  Ruck,  architect.  Qaaotitii 

Stephenson 

Bridge 

X sylnr 

Oates  

Calleard  & Son  (accepted) 


» National  School?, 
t supplied  :— 


8,0  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Lord  Palmerston  Hotel,  Kilburn, 
for  Mr.  G.  Shield.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect 

Anloy  £917  0 0 

Kiddle 911  0 0 

Marr  928  0 0 

Gann  (accepted)  775  0 0 

Pewterer's  Work. 

Warne £101  0 0 

Edwards  .accepted) 96  10  0 


For  alterations  at  the  Malvern  Works,  Grove-lane, 
Camberwell.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect  : — 

Downs £638  0 0 

Koval  493  0 0 

Salt  0 0 

Edgley  (accepted)  435  0 0 


For  house  at  Earlswood,  Redhill,  for  Mr.  Apps  (lest 
bricks,  ironmongery,  and  excavation) 

Childs £-'30  0 0 

Worsfold  211  0 0 

1 Baguley  2 '8  0 0 

Apted  Bros,  (accepted) 194  0 0 


For  works  in  connexion  with  alterations  to  water-conr9es 
find  tanks  on  the  Sowage  Farm,  8windou.  Mr.  William 
Drew,  surveyor  -. — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

S.  W.  Haines’ £775  0 0 £775  0 0 

"Wiltshire  (accepted)  575  0 0 605  0 0 

Caudle  575  0 0 604  5 C 

C.  R.  Haines  495  0 0 — 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  217,  Upper-street, 
Islington.  Mr.  K.  Parkinson,  architect : — 

Ward  (accepted). 


For  building  the  superstructure  of  Nos.  19,  21,  and  23, 
Ludgate-hill,  for  Mr.  Charles  Samuel.  Messrs.  N.  8. 
Joseph  & Pearson,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 


Mr.  S.  B.  Wilson  :- 

Colls  ft  Son  

Merritt  & Ashby 

Adamson  & Son  

Scriveoer  & Co 

Browne  & Robinson  ... 

Rider  & Son 

Williams  & Son  

Langmcad  & Way  

Brass 

Braid  A Co 

Conder  

Pritchard  (accepted).., 


..£12,877  0 0 
..  11,970  0 0 

..  11,650  0 0 
..  11,630  0 0 
..  11,533  0 0 
..  11,368  0 0 
..  11,321  0 0 
..  11,277  0 0 
..  10,994  0 0 
..  10,986  0 0 
..  10,647  0 0 
...  10,037  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stable  building  and  store-room 
rear  of  29,  High-street,  Notting-hill,  for  Mr.  A.  Brewer  : — 

Adamson  & Sons  £428  0 0 

Clarke  & Mannooch 413  0 0 

Temple  & Forster  337  0 0 

Hobson  376  0 0 

Gritten  (accepted)  370  0 0 


For  park  fencing,  entrance-gates,  &c.,  at  Haling  Park, 
Croydon,  for  Mr,  J.  Watney.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  archi- 
tect -. — 

Lamble  (accepted)  £350  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a tobacco  factory  in  rear  of  No.  27, 
Manse’.l  street,  Whitechapel,  for  Messrs.  B.  Morris  & 
Sons.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect:  — 

Ashby  & Homer  £4,213  0 0 

Read  A Son  4,2  '0  0 0 

Sparks 3,920  0 0 

Sargeant 3,730  0 0 

Jacobs 3,770  0 0 

Oulhwaite  & Sou  3,661  0 0 

Goddard  A Massey  3,599  0 0 

Green  & King  3,550  0 0 

Wootton 3,479  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 3,370  0 0 

Little  3,333  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  public  offices,  Ac.,  at  Kensal  New 
Town,  for  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea.  Mr.  G.  H.  8tayton, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster;  — 

Bull..;. £1.811  0 0 

Raymea  1,797  0 0 

Wall  Bros 1 ,754  0 0 

Keefe  1,723  0 0 

Braid  A Co 1,700  0 0 

Cowland  Bros 1 ,692  0 0 

Bea'e  1,«3S  0 0 

Brass  (accepted)  1,394  0 0 


The  contracts  for  building  three  new  houses  in  Lowther- 
street,  Penrith,  for  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell,  have  been  let  to 
local  tradesmen.  Messrs.  Hctherington  & Oliver,  archi- 
tects. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  i 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  anyj 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicat 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamc 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Cric 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  am 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt,' 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic! 
Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Off 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  nt 
for  damp  oourBes,  railway  arohes,  warehou® 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-aheds  and  milk  ! 
granaries,  tun-roomB,  and  terraoes.  [Ad1 


Wliitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.- 

alates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stook  av 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  part 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.8. 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


THEATRES  IN  JAPAN. 


“The  Builder”  of  April  5 will  contain  an 
illustrated  Account  of  Theatres  in  Japan,  by 
JosiAH  Conder,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the 
College  of  Tokio,  including  A Fac-simile  in 
Colours  of  a View  of  the  Interior  of  a Theatre, 
by  a Native  Artist. 

Orders  for  this  Special  Number  should  be  sent 
early,  through  any  Newsvendor,  or  direct  to  the 
Publisher. 


For  sewerage  at  Harlow.  Essex,  for  the  Epping 


■dinns.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell.  < 

•ngineer — 

Gunn  

£4.361 

0 

0 ! 

Keave  & 8ooe - 

3,243 

0 

0 

Lewis  

2' 959 

0 

0 

Ford  & Norris  

2,920 

0 

0 

8keat  

2.363 

0 

0 

Bell  

2,919 

0 

0 

Taylor 

2,816 

0 

0 

Harvey  

2,760 

0 

0 

Rowley  

2,753 

0 

0 

J aekaon  

2,750 

0 

0 

!'  ft  F.  Wood  

2,732 

0 

0 

Hill  Bros 

2,604 

0 

0 

Hoar  ft  Son  

2,573 

0 

0 

Organ  

2.497 

0 

0 

Potter 

2,19  4 

0 

0 

Gregar 

2 469 

0 

0 

Rowland  Bro9 

2,400 

0 

0 

Marney  

2,399 

0 

0 

2.225  0 0 


0 0! 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloi 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLA. 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINA 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direc 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  K 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.' 


To  Sewer  Contractors.  — 1 

BOARDS  FOR  SALE,  22  ft.  poles,  8b 
ends,  lathwood,  and  fire-wood.  Lowest 
prices,,  including  cartage  to  works,  or  a! 
politan  goods  stations. — GEORGE  J 
Plough  Bridge,  Commercial  Docks,  S.E.— 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

o.— a H — J.  C.—  P.  W.— K.— W.  & P.— W.  ! 


H.-O.  R.-S.  N.  -T.  L.  D -Col.  H — B.  L — W.  H.  4 
-E.  H.  S.-B  8 — C.  G.-E  O — W.  R.  B.-C.  E.  B.- 
V.-J.  & P.— M.  H.  J -W.  G.— T.  B V.-L.  4 W.— 
A.-H.  J.  N.-C.  B.  C.— T.  H.  C.-C.  C.— T.  A G 
i a’retuly  been  tally  replied  to).— E.  P.  (next  w 
uld  ne ml  Hat). 

I*  and  address  of  the  seuder,  not  necessarily  tor 


6*4). — 


» decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Note. — The  responsibility  o 


Bath.  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Healthy  Houses 

Secured  by: 

Buchan’s  Patent  Ventilating  DRAIN 
— For  full  particulars,  see  Advertise 
p.  xxiv.  Sole  Makers  : — J.  & M.  CRAiJ 
clay  Manufac.,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland.- 


MICHELMORE  & R 


Manufacturers  ol 


J 0 CHARLES  QCOLLINGE'SO  P/i 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL 


_ Jng  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  8! 

%/i  xnd  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every 

3 36a,  BOROUGH 

Discount  to  Builders.  T ONTlfli 

Illustrated  List  two  stamps.  -LiV-fiN 


For  additions  to  Nos.  4 and  5,  T.ittle  Windmill-street,  for 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  D.  C.  Nicholls,  architect  : 

Laurenco £1,312  0 0 

Conder 1.225  0 0 

Nightingale  1,192  0 0 

Langraead  & Way 1,111  0 0 

Bywaters 1,089  0 0 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  &' 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - W 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTIL, 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  3 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  <,| 

OFFICES  AND  SnOW. ROOMS  :— : 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER1 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,’ 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ’’'I 
for  Twelve  Stamps.  j 


Roofing  Pelts. — P.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERii 
ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — P.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — P.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LON" 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  Cliaring-cross. — Messrs.  F.  & H.  Francis  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  Arckitects 
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I pprecUtloa  o!  EcgUati  Enthusiasm  : Greek  Arcbitec 


fle  Plating  Works 

ml  Pol. nge  (with  LI  oat  rations)  ... 

)rau. alio  Art  la  Europe 

aili» 

: Architect*'  Benevolent  Society  . 
A St.  Paul's  and  Its  Oarden  . . 


lc  I.lgbt  on  tbe  llolboru  Viaduct  . 

Liability  

• Bridges  agalti 

si  Output 

Thing  in  London  

llnatar  Tobacco-Box 


'i  Appreciation  of  English  Enthusiasm. 
Greek  Architecture. 


ROFESSOR  Adolf  Michaelis, 
of  tbe  now  German  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg,  has 
recently  contributed  an  ac- 
count of  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti  to  ,C.  Yon  Lut- 
Zeitsclirift  fur  bildende  Kunst,  which 
sable  as  a tribute  very  liberally  vouch- 
frorn  that  side  for  the  services  of 
d to  architecture  and  other  arts.  It 
s,  moreover,  many  particulars  very  in- 
usly  collected  and  skilfully  combined) 
might  be  novel  and  interesting  enough 
world  at  large  here,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Society  still  flourishes.  It  is  not 
ral  that  some  curiosity  should  be  felt,  in 
es  where  Governments  undertake  every - 
respecting  a purely  private  and  unpro. 
il  society,  now  well  beyond  the  first 
: of  its  second  century,  which  has  made 
|s  that  justifies  the  terms  in  which  the 
baph  comes  to  conclusion, 
ten  we  look  back  at  the  long  series  of 
folios  which  partly  are  due  to  the  ini- 
of  the  Society,  and  partly  to  its  assistance 
couragement,  we  can  scarcely  over-esti- 
|he  services  of  this  private  society.  The 
idge  of  Greek  architecture  especially  has 
iy  been  promoted  by  it,  but  had  its  very 
ition  laid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
dan  and  Ionian  Antiquities,’  which  brought 
!nd  the  absolute  sway  of  Roman  architec- 
ja  both  theory  and  practice ; moreover, 
list  subtle  refinements  of  Greek  construc- 


tive been  first  appreciated  by  the  labours 
liitects  of  our  own  century,  who  acted  on 
|‘t  of  this  society.”  The  writer  goes  on, — 
> of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
. nation  come  before  us  here  in  combina- 
3nergetie,”  &c.,  compliments  which  it  is 
appropriate  for  us  to  acknowledge  grace- 
Ihan  to  parade.  Within  the  last  week,  at 
e of  the  library  of  the  late  Baron  Heath, 
er  member  of  the  Society,  some  copies  of 
ilications  brought  prices  which  vindicate 
rofessor’s  enthusiasm.  Thus  runs  the 
of  the  sale  at  Christie’s: — “Dilettanti 
7 '■  ‘ Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture, 
5,’  131.;  ditto,  ‘Antiquities  of  Ionia,’ 
!•>  1797-1840,  91.  10s. ; Penrose’s  ‘ Prin- 
|of  Athenian  Architecture,’  1851,  7 1.  15s.” 
he  notice  which  we  are  considering,  Pro- 
Michaelis  has  made  good  use  of  the  know- 
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ledge  which  he  obtained  a few  years  since  by 
personal  visits  to  all  the  private  collections  of 
sculpture  in  England.  Most  of  these  were 
formed  by  the  earliest  members  of  the  Society, 
or  by  their  contemporaries;  and  the  second 
chapter,  on  the  “ Dilettanti  as  Collectors,”  com- 
prises a detailed  history  of  the  progress  and 
fluctuations  of  taste  in  art,  and  also  of  the 
fashions  of  taste,  which  is  highly  instructive. 
Along  with  the  instruction  we  may  attend  to 
some  notes  of  warning.  What  permanent 
mischief  may  ensue  when  the  revolutions  of 
fashion  are  not  watched, — checked  they  can 
scarcely  be,  by  intelligence,  is  shown  by  one 
unfortunate  example.  Lord  Guilford,  who  was 
a Dilettante,  formed  a collection  of  Greek 
sculpture  of  much  interest  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century ; he  died  in  1827,  and  whither  the 
collection  went  in  its  dispersion  or  removal  is 
known  to  no  man.  Most  unfortunately,  one  of 
the  very  prime  documents  for  the  history  of 
sculpture  and  elucidation  of  archaic  mythology, 
— the  Corinthian  puteal,  with  a procession  of 
divinities, — seems  gone  for  ever.  Such  a survey 
as  the  Professor  carried  out  among  private 
collections  has  not  only  the  good  result  of  in- 
forming us  what  treasures  exist  in  the  country, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  put  the  authorities 
who  control  our  National  Museums  on  the  alert, 
to  take  care  on  like  occasions  that  they  are  not 
lost  sight  of,  or,  better  than  all,  that  they  are 
secured  from  further  wandering,  and  safely 
housed  as  property  of  the  nation. 

The  traceless  dispersion  of  Lord  Guilford’s 
collection  is  further  to  bo  lamented,  as  it  very 
probably  comprised  some  of  the  objects  which 
were  obtained  by  the  excavations  of  Yely  Pasha 
at  Argos.  That  one  of  the  inscriptions  which 
were  then  discovered  was  in  Lord  Guilford’s 
possession  is  on  record  ; and  it  is  probable  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  taste  of  the 
period  and  his  own,  he  purchased  along  with  it 
some  of  those  marbles  by  which  it  is  known 
that  the  Pasha  realised  a good  sum.  To  have 
identified  and  localised  some  of  these  would 
have  been  part  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all 
but  the  general  particulars  of  his  “ find  ” of  a 
treasure,  which  was  clearly  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  Dr.  Schliemann  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Mycenae. 

Among  the  abortive  plans  of  the  Society, — 
where  much  seed  is  sown  and  much  flourishes, 
some  of  necessity  must  fail, — is  noticed  a 
scheme,  which  it  propounded  in  1761,  for  the 
formation  of  a comprehensive  gallery  of  casts 
from  the  antique,  “ in  order  that  the  Society, 
in  accordance  with  its  original  purposes,  might 
contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  a public  taste 
for  art.”  Allusion  is  made  to  such  realisations 
of  such  a plao,  as  the  “ glass  palace  ” of  Syden- 
ham and  South  Kensington;  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done,  and  upon  a revised  plan, 
before  London  can  boast  of  setting  before  her 
holiday-makers  and  students  objects  which 
combine  more  influence  upon  taste  with  instruc- 
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tion  and  attractiveness,  than  a gorilla  or  a 
hippopotamus. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1857  there  i3  a 
certain  account  of  the  Society,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  always  graceful  pen  of  Lord  Houghton ; 
but  more  minute  particulars  have  been  derived 
from  a memoir  which  was  written  by  a late 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  but  only  circu- 
lated among  the  members. 

Horace  Walpole  announced  the  establishment 
of  the  Society  to  his  friend,  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
at  Florence,  with  characteristic  sarcasm : — “ A 
new  club,”  he  says,  “ has  lately  been  established 
here,  called  the  ‘ Dilettanti.’  The  nominal 
qualification  consists  in  having  been  in  Italy  ; 
The  real,  in  getting  drunk  there.  The  two 
leaders  are  Lord  Middlesex  and  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  who  all  the  while  they  were  in  Italy 
were  seldom  sober.”  The  habits  of  the  timo 
may  readily  have  suggested  the  easy  sneer. 
Walpole,  nevertheless,  was  a true  dilettante; 
the  most  estimable  direction  of  his  taste  was 
towards  Gothic  architecture,  though  he  had  a 
far  less  adequate  appreciation  of  its  spirit  than 
the  founders  of  the  Society, — the  Townleys, 
Payne  Knights,  Englefields,  and  Hamiltons, — 
had  of  the  works  of  Greek  aud  Roman  art,  to 
which  they  turned  in  preference.  Otherwise 
the  somewhat  small  predilection  of  Walpole  for 
curios  and  rarities  for  their  own  sake,  made  him 
the  very  type  of  ;a  dilettante  in  the  disparaging 
sense  which  such  overdone  estimation  rerum 
mediocriter  utilium,  has  connected  with  the 
title. 

Dr.  Michaelis  duly  records  the  early  agitation 
of  the  Society  for  the  establishment  of  an  Opera 
and  an  Academy  of  Arts,  and  then  pursues  the 
story  of  their  missions  to  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  of  Pars  and  Bedford,  and  Chandler  and 
Sir  William  Gell,  the  publications  of  their  travels, 
inscriptions,  drawings,  and  the  costly  publica- 
tions of  engravings  of  ancient  sculpture  and 
bronzes.  The  two  large  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  of  early  members  of  the  Society  are 
well  known  by  recent  exhibition ; they  are 
among  his  very  finest  works,  and  certainly  his 
most  masterly  groups  ; they  embody  the  very 
spirit  of  the  founders  of  the  institution,  as  ex- 
hibiting a combination  of  refined  sentiment  for 
the  arts  with  thorough  enjoyment  of  genial 
companionship. 

The  publication  of  what  Dr.  Michaelis  justly 
styles  “ the  classical  ” work  of  Mr.  Penrose  in 
1851  is  the  last  of  which  the  Society  is  stated  to 
have  undertaken  the  sole  charge,  completing  a 
total  expenditure  in  furtherance  of  art  of  over 
30,0001.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  a 
further  publication  of  monuments  of  Greek 
architecture  is  at  present  in  progress, — and, 
indeed,  very  far  advanced.  Some  of  the  Society’s 
excavations  on  which  it  is  founded  have  been 
visited  by  the  French  excavators  of  the  Temple 
at  Miletus,  and  as  Dr.  Michaelis  observes,  they 
have  a little  prematurely  incorporated  the  acqui- 
sitions of  others  in  their  publication.  This, 
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however,  hag,  after  all,  been  done  with  the 
incompleteness  that  might  be  expected  under 
such  conditions,  and  is  not  likely  to  supersede 
the  interest ' of  what  is  forthcoming  in  more 
legitimate  form. 

The  Professor  refers  to  the  appendix  to 
Mr.  Cockerell’s  restorations  of  Bassce  and  iEgina 
as  treating  of  the  proportional  system  of  ancient 
temples, — a problem,  he  says,  “ about  the  solu- 
tion of  which  many  have  exercised  themselves 
without,  however,  any  result  that  as  yet  is  satis- 
factory.” The  best  epithet  he  can  afford  for  it, 
therefore,  is  “ scharfsinnige  ” ; but  even  this  is 
much  when  it  comes  from  beyond  sea,  and  may 
fairly  invite  recurrence  to  the  topic.  The  inte- 
rest which  has  recently  been  recalled  to  theories 
of  Greek  design  by  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  sumptuous 
and  laborious  work  may  remind  architects  that 
it  is  high  time  that  the  subject  were  fully  and 
candidly  dealt  with ; and  for  the  proof  of  such 
treatment  of  it  to  be  forthcoming,  in  something 
approaching  to  a common  understanding.  There 
are  certainly  abundant  materials  in  possession 
in  accurate  measurements  of  fine  works, — of  the 
Parthenon  especially, — and  the  questions,  Can 
the  problem  be  solved,  or  is  it  hopeless  ? — If  the 
problem  can  be  solved,  what  is  the  solution  that 
can  be  safely,  and  confidently,  and  usefully 
accepted  ? — should  come  on  for  decision  at 
once,  and  not  be  dismissed  until  satisfactory 
decisions  are  arrived  at. 

Agreement  may  be  safely  assumed  upon  some 
preliminary  points  which  in  times  gone  by  were 
wont  to  be  held  as  fair  matters  of  controversy. 
It  has  become  clear  that  the  finest  Greek  build- 
ings were  not  set  out  upon  the  system  of  equal 
squares,  which  has  been  supposed  by  consider- 
able authorities  to  answer  all  requirements  for 
Gothic  plans.  The  equilateral  triangle,  again, 
has  had  its  opportunity,  but  hopelessly  failed  to 
retain  an  adherent  by  even  a flattering  plausi- 
bility. The  Greek  foot  is  known  to  the  veriest 
fraction,  but  never  measures  more  than  one 
considerable  dimension, — the  breadth  of  a top 
front  step,  or  the  full  length  of  a naos.  After 
.this  we  may  apply  it  to  other  dimensions,  con- 
siderable or  of  details,  and  assume  the  liberty 
of  dividing  it  alternately  decimally  and  duodeci- 
mally,  but  only  to  experience  constant  failure ; — 
strange  contrast  to  what  we  find  to  be  the  case 
when  we  apply  our  own  foot-rule  to  a modern 
building,  from  its  largest  outlines  to  its  most 
subordinate  details  and  ultimate  finishings  and 
fittings.  Furthermore,  the  Yitruvian  canons 
"based  upon  the  modulus  have  been  fairly  tested, 
but  we  are  yet  to  learn  that  any  competent 
authority  has  been  satisfied  that  it  was  given  to 
the  Roman  architect  to  transmit  the  true  theory 
or  even  the  mere  practical  maxims  of  the  genius 
of  Greece. 

The  problem  doubtless  presents  itself  under  a 
double  aspect ; we  have  to  discover,  if  we  can,-- 
a matter  of  archasological  interest  in  the  first 
place,  — what  was  the  system  of  which  the 
ancient  designers  availed  themselves,  when 
some  systematic  guidance  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  for  adopting  one  dimension  rather 
thau  another.  This  is  an  inquiry  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  assume  that  a system  they  must 
have  had,  and  who  so  far  decline  argument 
with  others  who  believe  that  excellence  could 
be  obtained  at  hap-hazard  by  hardy  reliance 
upon  simple  “ scowl  of  brow.”  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  now  that  no  recognition  can  be  allowed  to 
any  system  as  that  employed  by  the  ancients, 
which  does  not  bring  out  accurate  results  and 
determinations  that  are  independent  of  easinga, 
humourings,  and  arbitrary  and  uncomfortable 
remainders.  If  licence  is  to  be  admitted  in  these 
respects,  we  may  have  any  number  of  solutions 
of  the  problem  that  we  please  with  equal  claim 
and  no  claim  at  all. 

After  all,  however,  we  are  not  bound  to  accept 
the  system,  even  of  a Greek  man  of  exalted 
genius,  simply  upon  his  authority,  and  without 
demonstration  that  it  is  appropriate,  sufficient, 
reasonable.  Such  can  any  Bystem  only  be  in 
wirtue  of  being  susceptible  of  varied  applica- 
tion in  harmony  with  varying  conditions  of 
the  architectural  problem,  which  never  are 
exactly  the  same  in  two  cases.  Be  it  granted, 
we  may  say,  that  such  or  such  was  the  system 
that  the  Greek  worked  upon,  it  is  still  a fair 
challenge  for  ns  to  show  reason  good  how  far 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  this  was  the  right 
system.  Objectors  may  be  ready  enough  to 
show  cause  that  right  such  a system  could  not 
be, — that,  as  propounded,  it  involves  essential 
fallacies  and  defects,  and  that  therefore  it  could 
not  be  that  which  was  employed  to  evolve  such 
marvellous  results.  The  retort,  however,  on  the 


other  hand,  would  doubtless  be  as  ready,  that 
when  we  take  into  account  the  marvel  of 
the  beauty  which  was  realised,  a system 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  its  production  must  be  a true 
and  a good  system.  Even  so,  however,  it  still 
remains  for  us  to  concern  ourselves  with  elicit- 
ing, as  best  we  may,  what  were  the  essential 
principles  underlying  it  which  caused  it  to  be 
true  and  good.  Standing  independently  between 
the  two  controversialists,  our  advice  to  an 
investigator  would  be,  to  attack  the  problem  of 
architectural  proportion  from  either  side  in  turn, 
— to  studiously  consider  what  should  seem  the 
rational  requirements  for  the  application  of  pro- 
portion to  design  upon  broad  aud  general  prin- 
ciples, and  then,  whenever  he  gets  hold  of  a 
plausible  analogy  to  examine  how  far  it  baa 
appeared  to  affect  an  executed  design  such  as 
that  of  the  Parthenon,  which  is  an  admitted 
example  of  admirable  effect  in  all  the  respects 
which  proportion  can  in  any  way  influence. 

Thus  far  have  we  been  carried  from  the 
memoir  of  Dr.  Adolf  Michaelis  ; but,  in  truth, 
the  architectural  publications  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  for  which  he  expresses  such  apprecia- 
tion, comprise  all  the  documents  which  are 
required  in  evidence  for  the  decision  of  this 
subject  of  so  high  scientific  and  blended  artistic 
interest.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
nation  which  collected  the  materials  should 
show  itself  equal  to  making  the  best  use  of 
them.  Germany  at  present  seems  satisfied  with 
the  “ Tektonik  ” of  Boetticher  as  exhausting  all 
that  is  most  important  respecting  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  architecture.  So  long  as  that 
prepossession  remains,  we  may  safely  be  assured 
that  no  advance  and  no  help  will  come  from  that 
side.  The  interval  is  our  own  ; let  us  hope  that 
between  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  investi- 
gators, and  the  candour  of  their  critics, — which 
is  the  most  effective  of  all  encouragements, — 
our  own  will  be  the  credit  of  the  successful 
issue. 


THE  CRISTOFLE  PLATING  WORKS. 

The  precious  metals  being  rare,  says  a sen- 
tentious French  writer,  money  and  ornament 
speedily  absorb  them  ; but,  in  all  forms,  they 
retain  an  unalterable  value.  And  it  is  this 
quality  which  distinguishes  them  from  other 
materials,  even  more  brilliant  in  appearance 
than  themselves.  Red  copper,  perfectly  scoured, 
is  more  splendid  than  gold,  and  steel,  at  its 
highest  polish,  more  superb  than  silver.  But 
both  steel  and  copper  may  rust  or  blacken,  and 
be  disfigured  and  worthless  for  ever,  by  the 
action  of  the  elements ; but  for  gold  and  silver 
there  is,  secularly  speaking,  no  decay.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  gilding  and  of  silver-plating, 
but  the  gold-work  of  the  famous  Cristofle  fac- 
tory calls  for  a special  notice.  It  commenced 
with  simple  gilding  upon  wood,  leather,  card- 
board, and  paper,  and  went  on,  through  long 
and  elaborate  processes  of  electro-metallurgy, 
until  the  founders  of  th,e  works  begin  to  bethink 
themselves  of  the  paths  laid  out  by  their  cele- 
brated predecessors,  and  to  believe  that  the 
Cellinis  might  have  their  representatives  yet 
in  modern  days.  Much  experience,  no  doubt, 
was  gained  from  the  records  of  the  voltaic 
battery,  and  the  innumerable  experiments 
arising  from  it ; yet  the  Cristofle  enterprise 
carries  this  industry  above  all  former  heights. 
The  firm  paid,  for  apparent  violations  of  patent, 
millions  (in  francs)  here,  and  millions  there ; it 
fought  through  long  legal  battles  for  rights  and 
patents ; it  gained  medals  from  exhibitions 
beyond  counting;  but  it  never  succeeded  in 
disproving  the  initiatory  rights  of  the  English 
inventors.  So  far,  then,  the  Cristofle  factory 
must  be  regarded  as  a successful  adaptation, 
and  no  more, — flourishing  upon  expired  English 
patents,  but  deserving  of  all  possible  credit  on 
account  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  has  developed 
the  ideas  of  their  originators.  The  importance 
of  this  industry  may  be  suggested  by  a simple 
parallel.  Supposing  the  Cristofle  works  to  have 
been  executed  in  solid  metal,  they  must  have 
withdrawn  two  hundred  millions  sterling  from 
the  national  currency ; as  it  is,  they  have  utilised, 
year  by  year,  about  seven  millions  in  value  of 
the  precious  metals  only.  This,  however,  is  a 
remark  merely  by  the  way.  We  have  nothing 
to  do,  after  all,  with  the  economy  of  the  sub- 
ject,— simply  with  its  mechanical  facts.  But, 
to  begin  with,  let  it  be  understood  that  we 
have  to  consider  a process  which  annually 
covers,  upon  gold  and  silver,  a superficies 
equal  to  many  thousand  square  acres,  as  they 


are  measured  upon  this  earth, — taany  tho; 
acres,  in  fact,  of  superficial  silver  and  i 
The  first  necessity,  of  course,  is  to  get  » 
rust;  then  to  do  away  with  oil  or  grear 
whatever  form  or  to  whatever  extent  it 
adhere ; next,  to  produce  a perfectly  ur 
surface  ; lastly,  to  determine  upon  the  dif 
methods  to  be  adopted,  with  regard  to  ; 
bronze  or  its  kindred  compounds  ; for,  no 
have  different  metals  or  compounds  t 
treated  in  different  ways,  but  their  v 
temperaments,  as  it  were,  have  to  be  consit 
Thus  bronze,  in  its  several  stages,  must 
garded  as  a number  of  distinct  substance 
so  with  brasswork,  through  all  its  stages; 
the  perfection  at  which  it  can  be  improv 
no  gold  or  silver  plating  whatever.  Asst! 
however,  that  the  essential  processes  m : 
gone  through,  after  the  rust  has  been  gotri 
there  is  a sort  of  earth  or  turf  furnace,  tl| 
which  the  metal,  in  the  highest  state  of  :i 
is  passed ; then  its  collection  and  perel 
beneath  the  blows  of  a hammer,  which! 
the  whole  of  the  broken  fragments  into  al| 
afterwards  the  formation  of  another  cij 
rust  of  black  copper,  dispelled  by  a tj 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water;  an:; 
after  a series  of  chemical  baths,  the  n{ 
prepared  for  the  Rosicrucian  legerdemain; 
Messrs.  Cristofle  avow  that  they  rare'ji 
out  from  their  works  a set  of  solid,  or  evei 
solid,  gold  or  silver.  When  they  profetfi 
it,  it  is  of  coui’se  done,  but  the  demand; 
great  for  this  kind  of  luxury  “ in  the  n 
though,  as  we  are  assured,  the  saving  is  ij( 
than  might  generally  be  imagined  betw 
substantial  and  the  imitated  work  of  i) 
latter  more  meritorious,  often,  than  thei 
for  they  require  the  most  minute  watdt 
temperature  in  the  furnace,  of  weigl; 
coming  out  from  it,  of  calculations  as  toil 
true  and  what  is  meretricious  material,  ol  i 
and  brightenings  from  almost  invisible  11 
calculable  quantities.  It  would  be  imp. 
without  an  almost  inexplicable, — by  fip 
descriptions, — account  of  processes,  or 
artistic  illustrations  of  the  works,  tci 
before  the  reader’s  eye,  the  stage  at  wb 
work  takes  practical  shape  in  the  sightl 
nary  intelligence.  The  gold,  or  silver,  I 
been  solved  into  a state  resembling  : 
porcelain  biscuit,  capable  of  any  polish  1 
that  may  be  desired.  The  moulds  ara 
The  metal  may  be  plunged  into  them,  ant: 
into  any  forms,  whether  of  Btatues,  j 
table  centres,  chimney  ornaments,  cloc« 
or  those  thousand-and-one  shapes  its 
“gummed  gilt”  holds  a position.  Evv 
however,  the  prime  work  of  the  Col 
Cristofle  has  not  been  brought 
end.  It  has  to  be  scrubbed  by 
brushes,  revolving  at  the  rate  of  fi'8 
dred  turns  a minute,  and  wetted  wit  ^ 
laginous  water ; every  particle  has  to  o 
in  its  turn,  and  be  accurately  touched  ; 
part  of  the  work  is  carefully  followed  by 
handed  girls,  experienced  at  their  ta8k-ft 
steel  instruments  make  up,  as  a rule,  fc  $i 
ever  is  deficient  in  the  large  machinery.  ! 
girls,  it  may  be  noted,  are  selected  fi 
work  with  the  utmost  care,  so  delici 
elaborate  are  the  tasks  imposed  upor 
I though  their  earnings  rarely  average:  8 
[ half  a crown  or  three  shillings  a day.  T I 
I incapable,  in  fact,  of  performing  tht; 

| required  from  men, — of  hammering  doi 
and  silver  surfaces  into  the  forms  whicK 
required  by  the  artist,  as  his  models  andi& 
in  the  rough  ; of  beating  heavy  mas  H 
hollow  patterns,  between  metal  and  par:, 7 
of  distributing  a mass  of  metal  in  thelj* 
which  gives  a result  [of  luxury.  The  F 
Cristofle,  however,  understand  their  buN 
and  employ  men,  women,  and  girls  acccjfl 
Their  art  is  now  chiefly  directed  to  th  A 
duction, through  gilding  and  silvering  p:  A 
of  fine-art  objects,  wrought  by  the  cl 
decorated  furniture  and  imitative  status  jf( 
especially  of  all  such  objects  of  art,  bea^ 
splendour  as  might  properly  be  represf'W 
masses  of  solid  silver  or  gold.  They  en  i . 
this  end,  an  alloy  of  a combination  p<<?| 
their  own,  or,  rather,  two  combinatioxT 
composed  of  copper  and  zinc,  though  in  iffl 
proportions,  the  first  used,  so  to  speat 
foundation  forms,  the  second  in  the  on'  .>1 
auxiliary  decorations ; these  latter  beitffi 
or  less,  sculptured  with  tools  of  steu1 
originals,  however,  in  each  instance,  :M 
modelled  in  moulds  of  plaster  or  of  wax,:  v\ 
through,  afterwards,  repetition  moulds 
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acibles  of  fire-brick  or  clay  ; and,  even 
iese  testa  have  been  gone  through,  the 
srdeal  is  to  come, — the  working  out  of  the 
ji  by  the  engraver,  or  by  his  slaves,  who 
ink  a pattern  in  steel,  or  else  in  galvano- 
• _ At  this  stage,  the  process,  whatever 
•inciple  adopted,  becomes  extremely 
;ing.  It  sets  steam-hammers  at  work; 
endless  bands  revolving ; it  draws  and 
patterns  upon  otherwise  insensate  sur- 
it  treats  gold  and  silver  as  though  they 
gauze  and  thread,  and  stamps  and 
them  into  the  imitations  of  Middle-age 
iy.  The  alloy  engaged,  even  where 
plating  does  not  come  into  question,  is  of 
iar  kind,  according  to  what  is  actually 
1 as  the  Cristofle  tariff, — copper,  zinc, 
ikel, — the  last  being  valued  as  giving  to 
ire  compound  a more  perfect  whiteness 
greater  durability.  It  may  afford  some 
the  industry  thus  kept  going,  to  say 
'elve  furnaces  are  constantly  at  work ; 

thousand  hundred  - weight  of  the 
nile  metal  ” are  brought  under  the 
lammer  every  day;  that  miles  upon 
f the  glistening  surfaces  are  prepared 
the  space  of  every  twenty-four  hours, — 
is  a silent,  as  it  is  an  unrelaxing  in- 
— and  that,  in  an  ordinary  way,  the 
n of  MM.  Cristofle  can  turn  you  out, 
most  brilliant  uses  of  Parisian  dinner- 
family  plate  at  the  rate  of  a dish-cover 
ie, — sufficient,  assuredly  to  conceal  the 
many  cooks.  But  the  dish-cover,  when 
s out  of  the  machine,  is  a flat  piece  of 
it  has  to  be  tortured  into  an  oval,  or 
‘ or  other  shape ; yet,  leaving  that 
ve  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
s of  this  gigantic  manufactory  for  one 

300.000  dish-covers,  35,000  dessert- 

50.000  coffee-spoons,  and  90,000  dessert- 
and,  as  the  statement  confesses,  “ a 
ubric  of  little  goldsmiths’  work  ” for 
.sins,  sauce-boats,  fruit  services,  and  so 
[Well,  the  Ci’istofle  establishment  em- 
liout  1,500  hands, — nearly  all  skilled, — 

8 about  six  millions  of  francs  a year 
138  and  wages,  not  a single  tenpence  of 
i'e  may  rest  assured,  is  thrown  away. 

[>  to°.  it  bas  brought  withiu  the  scope  of 
ations  the  application  of  aluminium, 
ith  copper,  to  objects  of  art,  and  the 
!>f  the  experiments  in  this  direction  has 
)re  than  satisfying  to  those  by  whom 
•e  originated.  There  has  been  a long 
[between  the  French  and  the  English 
jpect  to  gold,  bronze,  electro-plate,  and 
■ted  work,  relatively  to  the  art  industry, 
(industrial  art,  now  common  objects  of 
I- to  both  nations  ; and  it  must  be  matter 

l on  each  side,  whichever  puts  a foot 
lin  advance,  that  the  true  principle  shall 
t lead ; so  that  we  welcome  these  reports 
Cristofle  factories,  whether  of  gold 
F in  their  purity,  or  in  their  mellowed 
ons  to  the  necessities  and  customs  of 
> pointing  to  prizes  within  reach,  and 
*th  winning  when  won. 


|rchitectural  foliage* 

t'DRED  foliage  when  well  and  snccess- 
'faftod  upon  architecture  never  fails  to 
: uhance  its  richness  and  elegance.  This 
|i  accordance  with  all  the  most  perfect 
fients  of  architecture,  as  seen  in  the  best 
uch  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
,3s t ages,  whether  they  are  the  remains 
the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Goths, 
I'bers.  This,  probably,  will  be  conceded 
Put  question,  and,  although  I have  read 
|3re  on  two  former  occasions  upon  the 
ioject,  architectural  foliage  being  an 
and  an  interesting  one,  I need,  I am 
f f . n°  further  apology  for  again  bring 
lubject  before  you. 

'Unately , foliage  is  not  unfrequentlv 
:or  ornamental  purposes  in  the  worst 
manner ; but  when  well  designed,  and 
i upon  correct  principles,  not  overlaying 
ecture  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 

^Ympr‘nS  the  cbaracter  of  those 
l which  it.  may  be  added.  There  are, 

rn7au7/aSeS  where  ifc  i8  often  iniudi- 

I teDd  ’ . th0re  ha3  b0en.  “ 

C 7 fur  it  pi  .in 

In  numerous  instances,  1 am 

i»menS«df  Bll“‘  M.,ch  ant" 


aware  that  there  is  a fatal  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foliated  ornamentation,  because  of 
its  expense  and  costliness ; but  we  not  unfre- 
quently  see  very  elaborate  attempts  at  decora- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  intricate  moulded  work, 
costing  evidently  large  sums  of  money,  which 
add  but  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  building. 
There  are  other  cases,  however,  which  are  still 
more  serious,  where  carving  and  sculpture  of  the 
highest  class  are  added  in  the  most  profuse 
manner,  but  where  the  money  and  labour  are 
entirely  thrown  away,  because  such  decoration 
is  applied  upon  an  improper  or  false  principle. 

In  all  early  forms  of  art  we  find  plain  sur- 
faces  invariably  used  for  the  development  of 
painting  or  sculpture.  In  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Assyrian,  walls  were  made  eloquent  by 
hieroglyphics  and  sculpture  embracing  animal 
and  vegetable  forms.  In  the  Indian,  Persian, 
Moresque,  and  the  Arabian,  we  observe  that  the 
same  principle  was  adopted,  and  that  the  build- 
ings  and  other  works  of  these  nations  were 
literally  covered  with  elegant  combinations  of 
foliated  form,  and  plain  moulded  work  is 
scarcely  to  be  found.  Yet  all  these  elaborate 
enrichments  were  not  added  to  or  upon  the 
works,  but  were  taken  out  of  them,  and,  there- 
fore, they  did  not  destroy  their  breadth  or 
character. 

It  is  in  Greek  architecture  that  we  first  see  a 
development  of  plain  surface,  where,  although 
friezes  and  pediments  were  enriched  with  match- 
less sculpture,  still,  architraves,  cornices,  and 
walls  were  left  plain  and  bare,  or  were  enriched 
only  with  plain  moulded  forms.  Tho  Greeks, 
however,  appear  Boon  to  have  disliked  the 
appearance  of  many  of  their  plain  surfaces, 
and  supplied  the  deficiency  by  painting.  The 
Erechtheum  was,  I believe,  the  first  temple 
erected  in  Athens  where  the  mouldings  and 
friezes  were  enriched  by  foliated  sculpture.  This, 
coming,  as  it  probably  did,  a few  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  Parthenon,  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  may  have  caused  a sort  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
temple,  on  account  of  its  comparative  plainness, 
and  thus  may  have  arisen  a wish  to  correct  this 
by  the  addition  of  painted  decoration.  They 
then  covered  their  plain  architraves  with  the 
meander,  their  unsculptured  mouldings  with  the 
anthemion  and  other  ornaments,  and  the  lacu- 
naria  of  their  ceilings  with  the  star  or  arrange- 
ments of  foliated  forms.  Having,  as  we  all 
know,  done  so  much,  I have  no  doubt  that  they 
also  enlivened  their  walls  with  scenes  from 
Grecian  history,  although  no  remains  of  such 
paintings  may  be  found  at  the  present  day. 

The  Homans  carried  out  the  enrichment  of 
their  mouldings  with  sculpture  to  a greater 
extent  than  the  Greeks,  and  they  [also  enriched 
them  friezes  with  many  fine  arrangements  of 
foliage  associated  with  animal  form.  But 
besides  these,  they  enriched  many  of  their  plain 
surfaces  with  sculptured  foliage,  as  in  the  archi- 
traves of  their  entablatures,  as  well  as  the 
coronas  and  soffits  of  their  cornices.  Showing 
also  their  increased  partiality  for  foliage,  they 
greatly  developed  and  perfected  the  Corinthian 
capital ; but  not  only  that,  they  added  foliage  to 
the  Ionic  capital,  producing  what  has  been 
called  the  Composite,  and  so  considerably  en- 
hancing its  beauty  as  an  enriched  capital.  They 
panelled,  too,  some  of  their  pilasters  with  grand 
and  magnificent  foliated  scrollwork.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  with  the  exception  of  these 
last,  this  decoration  must  have  been  placed  at 
too  great  an  elevation  to  have  been  properly 
seen.  It  was  left,  however,  to  tho  modern 
Englishman  to  carry  out  these  antique  styles 
devoid  of  all  enrichment  or  sculpture,  except 
long  lines  of  bare  moulded  form.  He  is  the 
only  artist  who  deliberately  sits  down  and 
wastes  his  time  over  the  contours  of  quirks  and 
ogees,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  plasterer’s  mould 
runs  his  entablatures,  and  borders  all  his  win- 
dows and  doors  with  his  surprising  combina- 
tions of  mouldings.  His  plain  surfaces  are 
relieved  only  by  scratching  upon  them  lines  to 
indicate  colossal  blocks  of  stones.  Happily  this 
phase  of  architecture  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

I would,  however,  call  your  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  improper  application  of 
decorative  sculpture.  We  have  been  told  by 
one  whose  authority  upon  such  points  cannot  be 
too  highly  valued,  the  late  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  as 
well  as  by  others,  and  I suppose  we  all  acknow. 
ledge  it  to  be  true,  “ that  construction  should 
be  decorated,  and  that  decoration  should  never 
be  purposely  constructed.”  Yet  we  constantly 
see  buildings  erected  where  the  so-called  deco- 
rations are  added  to  or  applied  upon  the  nrchi- 


tecture,  as  if  the  very  opposite  were  the  rule 
Buildings,  in  many  instances,  have  become  over- 
loaded by  applied  ornament,  instead  of  its  being 
formed  naturally  out  of  the  construction.  Fes- 
toons and  swags  of  gigantic  size  are  pinned  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  walls  by  pateras  or  lions’ 
heads,  and  tied  there  by  impossible  ribbons; 
while  little  window  pediments  are  broken  in  the 
centre  in  order  that  their  cornices  may  be  piled 
up  with  immense  loads  of  sculpture  or  foliage. 
In  many  modern  French  ceilings  festoons  of 
papier  m&chd  are  frequently  introduced,  actually 
hanging  away  from  the  ceiling,  looped  up  by 
their  extremities.  Surely,  if  enrichment  is  a 
portion  of  architecture,  and  an  integral  part  of 
it,  no  greater  violation  could  be  imagined  than 
thus  to  separate  or  hang  it  up,  as  if  ready  to  fall 
upon  the  spectator’s  head.  Unfortunately  there 
is  a precedent  found  in  antique  architecture  for 
these  applied  forms.  The  Corinthian  capital  is 
not  a composition  which  grows  out  of  and  forms 
a part  of  the  column  itself,  like  the  grand  old 
^&ypkian  capitals ; but  all  the  parts  are  applied 
or  added  outside  the  bell,  which  is  the  actual 
capital,— a circumstance  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  has  greatly  aided  the  labours  of  the 
modern  plaster-caster,  but  it  is  not  composed 
upon  such  principles  as  should  be  the  rule  in 
architectural  ornamentation. 

. I*1  wil1  be  considered,  no  doubt,  very  fas- 
tidious, and  even  presumptuous,  upon  my  part 
thus  to  condemn  a form  of  capital  which  has 
received  the  support  of  so  many  centuries.  I 
am  not,  however,  the  first  to  point  this  out ; but 
the  object  is  not  so  much  to  find  fault  with  the 
Corinthian  capital,  which  doubtless  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  admired,  and  be  most  faithfully 
copied  for  many  generations  to  come,  but  to 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  defect  which,  more 
or  less,  runs  through  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture ; and  although  it  may  not  be  a very 
prominent  fault  in  antique  examples,  yet  it  has 
given  rise  to  most  unfortunate  results  in  modern 
times. 

No  period  in  modern  English  architecture  is 
more  justly  noted  for  foliated  carving  than  that 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  Grinling  Gibbons. 
For  skill  in  workmanship,  dexterity  of  manipu- 
lation, and  close  imitation  of  nature,  this  period 
stands  perhaps  higher  than  any  previous  or  later 
one.  It  is,  however,  extremely  unfortunate 
that  so  much  of  this  remarkably  beautiful 
carving  should  be  afterwards  applied  and  added 
to  the  construction  which  it  is  intended  to  enrich. 
Ornament,  to  be  true,  must  be  subservient  to 
the  purpose  and  to  the  architectural  forms  of 
tho  work  itself.  The  features  themselves  should 
be  enriched,  and  as  a general  rule  ornament 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  material, — sunk 
below  the  surface  and  not  laid  upon  it.  A work 
may  be  literally  covered  with  ornament  which 
will  immeasurably  aid  the  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tecture when  used  in  its  legitimate  plaee,  as  in 
the  walls  of  the  Alhambra ; or,  to  take  a more 
humble  but  not  less  striking  example,  in  the 
elaborately  carved  but  simple  form  of  an  Indian 
sandal-wood  box, — it  is  enriched  without  any- 
thing  being  added  to  it,  or  altering  its  primitive 
form  or  construction. 

The  great  effect  of  modern  ornamentation  is 
tha,t  it  is  so  often  represented  as  if  it  had  weight 
in  itself,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
hang  it  up,  or  that  it  should  stand  upon  its  own 
base,  as  in  many  of  the  otherwise  very  beautiful 
Italian  arabesque  pilasters. 

The  festoon,  as  a means  of  ornamenting  a 
work,  has  been  used  in  French  and  Italian 
Renaissance  more  than  any  other  form,  but  it  is 
essentially  a bad  one,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  forms  of  con- 
structed ornament.  From  its  very  nature  it  is 
added  to  the  thing  ornamented,  and  it  is  formed 
of  an  artificially-constructed  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous flowers  and  fruit.  Unfortunately,  it 
appears  to  have  been  coming  into  fashion  again 
of  late.  Its  origin,  there  cannot  be  a doubt, 
was  derived  from  the  Roman  altars,  which  were 
decorated  in  the  earliest  times  with  the  actual 
heads  of  the  animals  which  were  sacrificed. 
These  were  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  altar, 
and  festoons  of  flowers  were  looped  uu  from  the 
horns  and  tied  with  ribbons.  These  were  after- 
wards carved  upon  the  altars  in  stone  or  marble, 
and  from  them  the  same  decoration  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  friezes  of  the  temples.  It 
therefore  became  a precedent  for  architectural 
decoration,  and  has  been  used  ever  t-ince  in  every 
conceivable  position.  In  festooned  bands  round 
buildings  ; under  windows  and  over  windows ; 
over  doorways ; over  arches  and  between  arches ; 
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between  capitals  or  attached  columns  or 
pilasters ; hung  from  eye  to  eye  of  voluted 
capitals  and  consoles,  as  well  as  on  ceilings  and 
on  mosaic  floors, — in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any 
position  in  which  the  festoon  has  not  been  used. 
Again,  festoons  are  not  only  made  up  of  all 
manner  of  flowers  and  fruit,  strung  together 
without  any  cohesion  of  parts,  but  of  nearly 
everything  that  can  be  imagined,  such  as 
musical  instruments,  books,  dead  birds,  Bhell-fish, 
and  a multitude  of  other  objects,  as  well  as  the 
ever-indispensable  ribbon. 

Grinling  Gibbons  appears  never  to  have  been 
able  to  get  on  without  festoonB,  ribbons,  and  drops 
or  pendants  in  his  work.  The  example  of  a panel 
from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  a good  specimen  of 
this.  It  is  executed  in  the  usual  manner  that  he 
adopted  for  nearly  all  his  most  important  works, 
that  is,  it  is  carved  in  lime-tree  and  planted 
npon  an  oak  panel.  The  composition  is  rich  and 
bold,  but  somewhat  confused,  and  at  first  sight 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  composed  cannot  be 
clearly  distinguished.  In  the  centre,  as  we 
perceive,  there  are  a pair  of  cross  trumpets  tied 
together  by  a ribbon.  Then  there  are  in  the 
upper  part  interlacing  scrolls  of  a conventional 
type  peculiar  to  Gibbons, — for  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  deserves  more  credit  than  for  any 
other  part  of  his  work, — but  to  which  I will  refer 
presently.  Out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  scroll 
(I  am  now  explaining  one  half  of  the  panel) 
there  drops  a swag  or  festoon  of  small  flowers, 
either  periwinkles  or  primroses,  which  runs  to 
the  upper  angle  of  the  panel,  and  from  whioh, 
hung  to  a single  flower,  drops  perpendicularly  a 
bunch  of  trilobed  leaves,  forming  the  end  of  the 
design.  But  besides  this,  there  is  a larger  and 
bolder  Bwag,  which  is  in  much  higher  relief  than 
any  other  part,  extending  from  the  knot  of  the 
ribbon  at  the  junction  of  the  trumpets,  sweep- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  panel,  and  going  right 
up  to  the  extreme  angle  again,  from  which  the 
smaller  festoon  and  drop  hang.  This  is  repeated 
in  the  other  half  of  the  design,  all,  except  the 
scrolls,  being  supposed  to  be  hung  up  by  arti- 
ficial means.  A portion  hangs  from  the  scrolls, 
but  how  they  and  the  angle  flowers  are  sup- 
ported does  not  appear. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  scrolls  is  that,  instead 
of  the  leafage  forming  a sheath,  as  in  nearly  all 
classical  foliage,  it  grows  out  of  the  stem  itself,  or 
arises  from  the  other  side  of  the  stem,  as  in  the 
examples  from  St.  Mary  Abchurch.  The  leafage 
is  from  nature,  taken  evidently  from  the  haw- 
thorn, and  in  some  cases  from  the  celery-leaved 
crowfoot.  In  richer  work,  as  at  St.  Paul’s,  the 
leaves  are  double, — that  is,  one  lapping  over  the 
other.  A defect  in  these  latter  scrolls  is  that 
they  grow  in  two  directions, — that  is,  out  at 
both  ends,  which  might  have  been  easily  avoided. 
Some  of  the  best  and  richest  of  Gibbons’s  scroll- 
work of  this  kind,  of  great  excellence  and 
beauty,  is  to  be  found  in  some  richly  orna- 
mented and  pierced  oakdoors  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  I have  not,  how- 
ever, any  sketches  of  them. 

The  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  festoons  are  all 
accurately  and  very  beautifully  copied  from 
nature,  consisting  of  peonies,  anemones,  crocuses, 
primroses,  tulips,  peaches,  peas,  and  other  fruits. 
All  are  separated  and  disconnected,  except  occa- 
sionally, by  some  faintly  carved  lines  or  strings 
at  the  back.  No  part  is  growing,  but  is  in 
“ still  life,”  and  each  is  separately  fastened  in  its 
place  by  means  of  screws,  nails,  and  glue;  and 
where  the  fruit  or  flowers  are  in  very  high 
relief,  they  are  not  worked  out  of  one  solid  piece 
of  lime-tree,  but  are  formed  of  different  layers 
of  wood,  about  2 in.  thick,  placed  one  upon 
another.  Fig.  1 shows  the  plane  sur- 
face for  the  reception  of  the  next  layer  of 
flowers.  There  is  no  undercutting,  properly 
so  called,  as  the  whole  is  backed  off  behind,  and 
shaped  previously  to  its  being  planted  on  the 
ground,  which  gives  the  work  as  much  relief  as 
if  it  consisted  of  actual  flowers.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  oak  scroll-work  which  I have 
mentioned  as  that  from  St.  Mary  Abchurch, 
and  that  of  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  is  all  carved  out  of  the  solid. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  panel  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  made  up  in  two  different  styles 
— the  natural  in  the  festoons,  and  the  conven- 
tional as  seen  in  the  scrolls.  Now  this  manner 
of  mixing  up  the  natural  and  conventional  is 
common  to  most  of  the  foliated  work  of  the 
Renaissance  period.  Natural  ivy,  vine,  oak,  and 
other  leaves,  as  well  as  fruit,  are  introduced 
occasionally  among  foliage  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  purely  architectural,  and  in  such  an 
incongruous  manner  that  they  never  properly  ( 


amalgamate  with  the  other  portions  of  the  com- 
position. Gibbons  went  in  boldly  for  nature  in 
his  own  style,  and  whenever  he  adopted  the 
natural  he  made  the  conventional  quite  sub- 
servient. But  in  the  French  and  Italian,  the 
natural  is  usually  introduced  as  if  it  were  only 
an  accessory.  There  were  some  exceptions,  as 
in  the  border  round  Ghiberti’s  doors,  which  was 
entirely  natural ; but  as  a rule  nature  was  intro- 
duced but  timidly.  There  are  many  examples, 
however,  even  among  Roman  work,  where  natural 
foliage  was  thoughtfully  and  most  artistically 
followed  and  worked  out,  as  in  the  example  from 
the  stem  of  a fountain,  in  white  marble,  found 
near  Tivoli,  but  now  in  the  British  Mnseum.  A 
spiral  line  is  formed  round  the  shaft  or  column 
by  a serpent,  and  a branch  of  ivy  grows  up 
from  below,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the 
coils  of  the  serpent  in  a very  graceful  manner. 
The  natural  flow  of  the  leaves,  with  their  long 
foot-stalks,  and  the  bunches  of  berries,  are  most 
faithfully  and  artistically  rendered.  Even  the 
little  buds  in  the  axilB  of  the  leaves  are  intro- 
duced, showing  with  what  minute  attention  they 
observed  nature.  The  leaves,  alBO,  are  plain  and 
undivided,  as  they  invariably  are  in  nature,  when 
found  near  the  flower. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  in  Roman 
work  where  nature  has  thus  been  studiously 
followed  ; more  particularly  in  carvings  from  the 
vine,  oak,  and  ivy.  Now  what  I want  to  eluci- 
date by  this  is,  that  as  there  have  been  artists, 
even  in  ancient  times,  who  have  made  a close 
and  successful  application  of  nature  to  art  by 
entirely  throwing  over  the  conventional  treat- 
ment of  their  time,  that  we,  in  the  present  day, 
should,  like  the  ancient  Roman  who  sculptured 
this  beautiful  stem  of  a fountain,  throw  aside 
all  architectural  precedents  for  foliage,  except 
the  principles  upon  which  they  worked,  and 
boldly  make  our  applications  directly  from 
nature.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  we,  like  many 
of  the  Renaissance  workers,  who  also  strove  to 
re-introduce  nature,  are  so  bound  by  conven- 
tional rule,  that  we  are  not  likely,  from  this 
timid  mode  of  proceeding,  to  succeed  but  in  a 
partial  degree,  and  by  adopting  two  different 
manners  we  must  fail  in  harmonising  them. 

But  artists  and  carvers  are  told  by  architects, 
and  one  hears  it  continually  held  up  as  law,  that 
foliage  for  architectural  purposes  must  be  highly 
conventionalised,  that  it  must  not  be  too  natural, 
and  so  on.  I was  in  a church  the  other  day, 
which  had  been  lately  restored,  and  I remarked 
to  the  clergyman,  “ Why,  what  commonplace 
designs  all  your  new  poppy-heads  are.”  “Oh, 
yes,”  he  replied,  “ our  architect  prefers  them, 


the  carver  wanted  tc 
some  of  them  differs 
the  architect  woul 
allow  him  to  do  e 
would  insist  upon  hii 
ing  the  old  ones.”  1 
manner,  which  is  oi 
common  a case,  \ 
constantly  trying  tc 
citate  the  orname 
former  ages.  This  p 
never  lead  to  any  goor 
and  will  bring  y 
nothing  but  disappoif 
For  whether  we  es 
design  in  the  style 
Greek,  or  the  Roti 
in  Gothic  (for  insta 
in  the  manner  of  t 
beautiful  foliage  of  tU 
English  period),  : 
much  we  may  admh: 
works,  they  are  all  i | 
the  past,  and  we  m i 
by  any  mode  of  C0'| 
adaptation  make  t’j 
plicable  to  the  nr; 
century.  There  is j 
fore,  a paramount  n 
for  again  having 
recourse  to  naturu 
main  element  of  tj 
tiful  for  architectural 
The  best  posilil 
foliage  upon  a buihl 
in  friezes,  moulding* 
courses,  panels,  anc 
Indeed,  it  is  in  pa; 
we  find  the  greatest 
ment  for  foliage  j 
panels,  I include 
and  all  ornamental 
panels.  In  all  case 
I could,  I would 

most  ; important  sculptured  decoratid 
down  as  possible  in  a building, 
throw  away  work  by  placing  it 
to  be  properly  seen.  Not  that  I wo^ 


the  upper  parts  plain,  but  I would 
ornament  of  a much  more  simple  chai 
arranged  to  suit  the  respective  heightl 
are  many  instances  where  beautiful 
been  thrown  away  in  this  manner, 
example  of  this  is  the  position  of  the  Pa- 
frieze  in  the  Parthenon.  In  the  first- 
must  have  been  in  a very  bad  light, 
the  angle  at  which  it  had  to  be  viewa 
steep  and  acute  as  to  have  made  it  a 
sibility  ever  to  see  it  properly.  SimL 
were  made  in  Mediaeval  buildings.  A 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  sculpture  of  > 
Choir  as  it  should  be  seen  from  the 
although  one  is  enabled  to  get  a bettet 
it  by  ascending  into  the  triforium. 
when  there,  you  still  look  up  and  findi| 
elaboration  of  the  work  continues  as  b 
so  that  when  the  eye  reaches  the  bosi 
groining  you  discover  that  they  are  j u 
cately  wrought  and  as  highly  finishet 
parts  below  which  are  close  upon  the 
the  eye. 

In  designing  foliage  we  have  chiefly  t! 
to  study, — form,  and  light  and  shade, 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  decide  u 
leading  or  setting-out  lines  of  the  coil! 
And  whether  these  consist  of  the  sc 
the  branched,  the  radiating,  or  any  ot 
they  must  intersect  and  divide  the  sptp 
filled  in  the  same  manner  that  the!  f 
veins  de  the  surface  of  a reticulated'u. 
portion  must  be  left  unprovided  for,  : r 
must  harmonise  with  the  bounding  .»i] 
architectural  lines  of  the  work  itseliilS 
should  be  laid  out  upon  a geometiii 
somewhat  regular  and  symmetrical  ,ii 
we  can  but  partially  obtain  any  assn i 
this  purpose  from  nature.  But  there  ill! 
general  ideas  that  we  can  gather,  sc  ■ 
scroll  lines  we  see  in  tendrils  and  91 
plants,  the  various  modes  of  branol.7 
reticulation  of  leaves,  and  the  ra  D 
flowers.  Architectural  foliage  shouldiiffi 
natural  growth,  and  not  be  formed  wii  ” 
fruit,  and  leaves  picked  and  separated:^ 
In  the  Greek  antefixal  ornaments  the  1 j 
; the  plant  is  plainly  set  forth;  first  in  T 
leaves  issuing  from  the  ground,  and  th : 
flower-stems  growing  out  of  them,  con:#?! 
{ isecl  by  spirals  and  crowned  with  ti(j5 
I In  the  early  Gothic,  as  in  the  exat.p 
Stone  Church,  the  scroll  form  grows  c 1 
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[it  the  back,  and  the  different  branches 
ut  leaves  in  a natural  manner  until  the 
tirface  is  covered.  Crooked  forms,  such 
ind  in  nature,  must  be  altered  to  the 
:al  or  angular,  or  a combination  of  both, 
aid  remember  also  that  upright  lines 
t life,  hanging  or  drooping  lines  decay 
;h. 

g decided  upon  the  leading  lines  of  our 
le  next  process  is  to  clothe  them  with 
lowers,  and  fruit.  Here  it  is  that  we 
ig  to  our  aid  that  variety  and  beauty  of 
h which  nature  supplies  us  so  bounti- 
es a general  rule,  all  well-marked  and 
at  lobed  leaves  are  most  applicable  to 
such  as  the  irregular-lobed  leaves  of 
ithus,  thistle,  hawthorn,  oak,  and  the 
hemum  ; radiating  leaves,  as  the  horse 
, cinque-foil,  vine,  and  maple  ; or  those 
ve  separate  leaflets,  as  the  trefoil,  rose, 
acacia.  Perfectly  plain  leaves,  such  as 
, box,  laurel,  and  olive,  are  also  very 
where  simplicity  and  breadth  of  form 
ired  ; or  the  more  complicated  can  be 
to  their  first  simple  form.  Nature  pro- 
this  manner  herself,  as  will  be  seen  by 
•al  outline  of  the  rose-leaf,  the  leaflets  of 
tain  the  form  of  the  heart-shaped  leaf, 
lings-in  upon  the  more  simple  forms 
v other  leaves  follow  the  same  rule.  In 
the  Maranta,  nature  has  herself  painted 
) of  more  complicated  leaves  upon  the 

mostly  assume,  more  or  less,  the  forms 
metrical  figures, — the  Laurestinus  that 
jica.  The  Cineraria  Maritima  is  of  the 
mral  form,  but  is  cut  into  deeply- 
lobes,  of  the  same  type  as  the  oak. 
ound  leaves  still  retain  the  general 
the  more  simple  ones.  The  dock  has  a 
n oval  form,  which  is  found  again  in 
ly  crenate-lobed  leaf  of  the  greater 
. The  heart-form  is  seen  in  the  black 
ad  violet,  and  again  in  the  leaflets  of 
*•  The  main  ribs  of  the  leaf  of  the 
rony  assume  very  beautiful  flowing 
viug  a strong  resemblance  to  the  lines 
jek-honeysuckle.  In  the  violet,  the  ribs 
different,  and  branch  from  the  midrib, 
the  bryony  they  flow  gracefully  from 
>f  the  leaf  where  it  joins  the  foot-stalk, 
id  ivy  approaches  very  closely  to  the 
d mallow  leaves  are  of  the  same 
contour.  The  water  avens,  or  Heria 
, from  which  the  Early  English 
said  to  be  taken,  gives  a very  simple 
I’he  clover  gives  a very  perfect  trefoil, 
y three  heart-shaped  leaflets.  The 
point  of  the  leaf  of  the  sow-thistle 
triangle,  which  is  seen  again  in  the 
jves  of  the  ivy.  The  ivy  assumes  three 
arms  during  its  growth  : the  triangle, 
p or  lozenge,  and  at  length,  in  its  full 
pnt,  the  pentagon.  The  terminal 
the  cow-parsnip  approaches  closely  to 
ial  square.  The  five-pointed  form  is 
Ined  by  separate  leaflets,  as  in  the 
pwer  leaf  and  the  cinque-foil.  Fig.  2 


the  leaf  flows  tangentially  and  smoothly  out  of 
the  foot-stalk.  Most  of  the  conventionalised 
architectural  foliage  is  in  this  manner,  as  in  the 
Early  English  (Fig.  3).  This  difference  in  the 


form  of  leaves  involves  a different  treatment 
in  the  composition  of  foliage  for  architectural 
purposes. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  follow  natural 
leaves  literally, — they  may  be  simplified ; modi- 
fied to  make  them  more  symmetrical,  or  altered 
to  fill  any  particular  form ; their  outlines  may 
be  changed  by  adopting  various  cuttings,  or 
differently  formed  lobes.  Fig.  4 is  the  type  of 
the  Greek  acanthus. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  2. 

1 the  hawthorn  leaf,  divided  principally 
lobes,  with  other  minor  divisions  ; 
legant  state. 

■re  two  modes  of  treating  leaf-form, 
ot  retain, Bg  the  natural  contour  as 
y nnct  it,  moro  especially  in  older 
n tne  maple  and  vine,  which  start  off 

il,Qnpt(.iailg  e or  curve  from  the  leaf- 
'he  other  mode  is  that  as  Been  some- 
“S lea™.  M nt  the  hawthorn,  where 


As  I have  already  shown,  Nature  works  upon 
certain  broad  principles,  aud  sets  out  all  her 
forms  upon  a plain  and  simple  geometrical  foun- 
dation. What  is  done  with  leaves  may  be  also 
done  with  flowers,  or  leaves  may  be  substituted 
for  petals.  Variety  of  form  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  insects,  birds, 
animals,  and  the  human  figure,  which  frequently 
give  additional  interest  to  the  composition,  with 
the  happiest  result. 

The  light  and  shade  of  foliage  is  a matter  of 
vast  importance,  and  one  that  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently considered.  We  can  obtain  also  but 
partial  assistance  in  this  study  from  Nature. 
Carvers  usually  overdo  the  shadows  on  the 
surface  of  leaves.  If  they  are  engaged  upon 
Gothic  work,  they  will  tumble  the  surface  about 
like  a sea  in  a storm,  after  the  manner  of  the 
later  Gothic  carving,  until  all  beauty  of  outline 
is  lost.  If  it  is  a Classic  leaf  they  are  working 
upon,  they  will  groove  and  hollow  it  up  until  the 
whole  surface  is  full  of  lines.  In  my  working 
drawings  I always  indicate  the  modelling  of  the 
leaves,  which  I usually  keep  very  simple,  but  it 
is  very  seldom  that  I can  get  the  carver  to 
adhere  to  the  simplicity  I aim  at.  When  carving 
is  placed  upon  a ground,  as  in  a panel,  the  treat- 
ment of  that  ground  in  high  relief  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  low  relief  the  carving 
depends  more  upon  outline,  and  not  so  much 
upon  light  and  Bhade,  because  such  works  are 
usually  placed  near  the  eye  ; but  in  high  relief 
the  case  is  very  different:  then  the  ground 
should  be  treated  like  the  background  of  a 
picture,  and  the  darkest  and  most  intense  tones 
be  produced  by  it  ; the  highest  and  most 
brilliant  lights  should  be  obtained  by  the  convex 
surfaces  of  the  foliage,  and  the  hollows  be  trusted 
to  for  the  half-tints.  With  this  scale  of  light 
and  shade  between  the  darkest  shadow  of  the 
ground  and  the  brightest  lights  on  the  foliage 
the  artist  has  to  work  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  a painter  would  if  he  wero  painting 


in  monoohrome.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
how  these  are  balanced  and  distributed.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  shadows  on  the  leaves  are 
made  too  broad  and  deep,  or  too  numerous, 
they  must  reduce  the  amount  of  light,  and 
the  value  of  the  shadows  on  the  ground  be 
destroyed  because  they  amalgamate  with 
those  on  the  surface. 

The  conventional  treatment  of  architec- 
tural foliage  depends  more  upon  the  skilful 
management  of  the  light  and  shade  than 
upon  almost  anything  else.  In  adapting 
Nature,  the  forms  of  the  leafage  may  be 
followed  very  closely,  b*ut  its  geometrical 
distribution  and  the  treatment  of  the  light 
and  Bhado  are  the  principal  means  of  trans- 
forming it  into  conventionalised  architec- 
tural ornament. 

The  amount  of  undercutting  is  another 
point  which  requires  great  consideration. 
Some  carvers  take  an  infinity  of  trouble, 
and  laboriously  undercut  every  part  j but 
this  is  a mistake.  Some  portions  do  not 
require  to  be  undercut  at  all,  but  should  be 
made  to  unite  and  melt  away  into  the  ground 
itself,  in  order  to  soften  the  edges  of  some 
of  the  deepest  tones,  and  to  lose  the  outline 
of  minor  parts,  so  as  to  raise  the  value  and 
sharpness  of  others.  By  this  mode  of 
partial  undercutting,  also,  we  see  that  the 
work  is  actually  a part  of  the  panel,  and 
not  laid  in,  as  is  still  too  common  in  wood- 
carving. Where  the  work,  however,  is  much 
raised  from  the  ground,  it  should  invariably  be 
undercut,  so  as  to  avoid  thick,  clumsy  edges  to 
the  leaves. 

We  obtain  many  valuable  hints  for  shadowing 
from  the  backs  of  natural  leaves,  as  they  are 
usually  more  convex  than  the  fronts.  The  dried 
horse-chestnut  leaf  gives  a very  excellent  sug- 
gestion for  the  raising  the  centre  of  the  leaf 
surrounded  by  a hollow,  which  is  often  of  great 
use  in  practice.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkably 
similar  to  some  of  the  moulding  of  the  leafage 
in  Gothic  carving.  The  artist  also  requires  to 
Btudy  the  general  balance  of  his  light  and  shade, 
so  that  one  is  not  too  important  for  the  other. 
As  a general  rule,  he  usually  errs  by  creating 
too  much  shade.  He  should  remember  that,  in 
this  country,  we  require  strong  contrasts,  and 
if  the  work  is  internal,  such  as  in  a roof  or 
groined  ceiling,  he  can  hardly  make  his  lighc 
and  shade  too  strong. 

The  nature  of  the  material  in  which  the 
enrichments  are  executed  is  another  matter 
requiring  thought.  It  is  evident  that  a dull, 
heavy  sandstone  needs  a very  different  treat- 
ment to  a bright  white  crystalline  marble,  and 
deal  has  to  be  handled  differently  from  oak,  and 
box,  again,  differently  from  either.  I have 
found  that  square  block  carving  has  looked 
remarkably  well  in  rough,  coarse-grained  sand- 
stone, and  has  the  advantage  of  never  getting 
clogged  up  with  Boot,  as  we  so  often  find  is  the 
case  in  our  large  cities,  and  it  always  looks  well 
when  placed  at  a considerable  height. 

For  great  heights  very  little  surface  carving  is 
necessary,  and  foliage  will  frequently  look  all 
the  better  for  being  left  perfectly  square  and 
flat,  so  as  to  give,  according  to  the  distance,  the 
utmost  value  to  the  difference  between  the  light 
and  shade.  What  is  crude  and  unfinished  when 
near  the  eye  will  appear  bright,  sharp,  and 
sparkling  when  placed  at  the  height  for  which 
a due  calculation  has  been  made  for  the  effect 
intended  to  be  produced.  This  is  a matter  of 
very  great  importance,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all,  thought  of.  Immense 
labour  may  be  often  saved  by  properly  con- 
sidering this  point  when  designing  or  carving 
ornament  to  be  placed  at  a considerable  eleva- 
tion. One  way  in  which  the  due  amount  of 
carving  or  intricacy  of  parts  can  be  studied 
for  various  heights  is  this.  Let  the  carver  take 
his  position  on  the  ground  in  a position  from 
which  the  enrichment  can  be  best  Been,  after 
having  set  up  a model  at  the  height  at  which  it 
is  to  be  placed.  Let  him  then  with  a pencil, 
stretched  at  arm’s  length,  mark  off  upon  it  the 
size  of  the  enrichment  as  seen  from  that  point. 

If  he  puts  this  size  upon  paper,  and  begins  to 
sketch  in  all  the  parts  of  his  ornament  as  ha 
intends  carving  it,  he  will  soon  perceive  what  to 
omit.  If  the  height  be  considerable  he  will  find 
that  he  cannot  draw  in  all  the  work,  and  that 
he  can  improve  the  sketch  by  omitting  half,  or, 
perhaps,  three  parts  of  it.  What  is  necessary 
in  the  sketch  will  be  a guide  for  what  is  neces- 
sary in  the  carving. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  a portion  of  a narsley 
leaf,  which’  in  nature,  as  you  all  know,  is  a par- 
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ticularly  complicated  one,  and  we  determine 
with  this  to  fill  a small  triangular  panel  for  a 
position  near  the  level  of  the  eye.  We  first  of  all 
decide  upon  the  geometrical  lines  upon  which  it 
is  to  be  set  out,  as  I have  before  now  explained. 

In  this  case,  these  are  simply  the  three  lines 
branching  from  the  centre  to  the  angles  of  the 
triangle.  We  then  proceed  to  follow  the  natural 
leaf  in  its  number  of  divisions  ; but  as  we  want 
to  secure  a greater  amount  of  light  on  the  sur- 
face than  is  possible  upon  the  natural  leaf,  we 
give  it  a broader  character,  and  adapt  the 
outline  to  the  form  of  the  Bpace  to  be  filled,  as 
far  as  we  may  consider  necessary  for  the  effect 
we  desire  to  produce.  The  three  leaflets  we 
make  branch  from  a central  flower,  instead  of 
flowing  from  a thin  foot-stalk.  The  flower  of 
the  parsley  grows  in  clusters  or  branches,  con- 
sisting of  a large  number  of  florets,  but  each 
individual  floret  is  very  small  and  insignificant 
in  itself.  This  mode  of  flowering  is  therefore 
represented  by  a central  cluster  of  florets  ; 
although  they  are  here  necessarily  reduced  to 
Beven,  instead  of  showing  a large  and  indefinite 
number,  yet  the  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the 
natural  example.  This  bunch  of  florets  is  made 
of  a globular  form,  so  as  to  form  the  principal 
light,  and  the  centre  of  each  leaflet  in  hollowed 
into  a slight  concave  surface  to  produce  the 
half -tints,  from  the  boundary  of  which  the 
lobes  flow  towards  their  extremities  with  a 
gradual  hollow  curve.  There  is  a very  slight 
channelling  of  the  lobes  from  their  mid-ribs  as 
well,  but  only  sufficient  to  give  a Boftened  tone 
to  the  shades.  The  greatest  amount  and  the 
deepest  shadow  is  obtained  from  the  ground, 
which  should  be  of  a deep  convex  section,  so  as 
to  place  the  enrichment  in  a kind  of  basin. 

If  further  simplicity  be  necessary  for  the 
panel  from  its  being  placed  at  a greater  height 
from  the  eye,  the  leaf  may  bo  reduced  in  the 
number  of  its  divisions,  and  the  ribs  omitted 
altogether,  yet  retaining  the  principle  of  the 
parsley  leaf,  and  the  light  and  shade  may  be 
kept  the  same  as  before.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
carry  the  reduction  of  parts  still  further,  to 
uit  a yet  greater  elevation,  it  may  be  again 
simplified,  while  retaining  the  same  kind  of 
light  and  shade.  All  three  examples  are  equally 
taken  from  the  parsley,  and  each  strictly 
adheres  to  the  natural  law  of  simplification,  as 
shown  us  by  Nature  herself.  In  fact,  the  leaves 
will  be  found  of  these  more  Bimple  forms  if  the 
parsley  is  minutely  examined  while  the  leaves 
are  in  their  young  state.  If  Nature  simplifies 
her  forms  in  this  way  we  cannot  be  wrong  in 
following  her. 

The  principles  upon  which  leaves  are  divided 
in  nature  are  continually  being  intermingled, 
although  the  power  of  Nature  is  so  great  that 
each  individual  plant  retains  its  own  character- 
istic form.  Not  so  in  art.  After  a considerable 
amount  of  practice,  and  study  of  Nature,  you 
will  draw  yonr  leaves  without  immediate 
reference  to  Nature  : they  will  be  in  accordance 
with  her  laws,  but  one  form  will  intermingle 
with  another,  until  you  will  scarcely  know  your- 
self for  what  leaf  you  intend  it.  That,  however, 
need  not  distress  you,  as  your  object  is  not  to 
copy  Nature,  but  to  work  upon  Nature’s  laws. 
Thus,  your  simple  lilac  leaf  may  become  ternate, 
as  in  the  hepatica;  doubly  ternate,  as  in  the 
creeping  crowfoot ; triply  ternate,  as  in  the 
celery ; until,  when  you  desire  it,  you  arrive  at 
the  intricacy  of  the  parsley,  which  is  still  upon 
the  triple  principle  of  division.  Nature  carries 
out  the  principle  even  upon  the  same  plant,  as 
in  the  ivy, — where  the  leaves  next  the  flower  are 
perfectly  plain  and  undivided,  the  young  leaves 
upon  the  leaf-stems  are  ternate,  which  further 
develope  in  the  older  leaves  into  a pentagonal 
form.  The  pentagonal  principle  is  again  carried 
on,  from  the  ivy,  through  the  maple,  which  has 
subdivided  lobes,  the  vine  and  hop  serrated,  the 
cinque-foil,  where  it  becomes  five  distinct  leaflets, 
and  to  the  horse-chestnut,  in  which  it  arrives  at 
seven  leaflets.  So  that  by  adopting  the  principle 
you  need  not  necessarily  follow  any  particular  or 
individual  leaf.  This  was  the  mode  the  Greeks 
pursued  with  the  acanthus  leaf.  They  did  not 
follow  the  leaf  literally,  but  embraced  the  prin- 
ciple which  runs  through  the  thistle,  the  holly, 
and  other  sharp-lobed  leaves. 

One  point  more  I must  notice  before  con- 
cluding, and  that  is  the  foreshortening  of  finials 
and  other  objects  when  placed  at  a height  on  a 
building,  and  the  necessity  of  proportioning 
them  so  that  they  appear  to  the  eye  of  the 
desired  height  when  in  their  elevated  positions. 
Many  sculptors,  I am  aware,  do  make  proper 
allowance  for  this  when  executing  statues  to  be 


placed  on  the  parapets  and  pediments  of  lofty 
buildings,  but  it  is  seldom  attended  to  for 
minor  objects.  Some  of  the  early  French 
finials  are  very  ably  proportioned  in  this  respect, 
and  I have  an  example  in  which  a due  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  foreshortening,  in  a 
finial  from  the  interior  of  the  lady-chapel  at 
Ely.  It  is  from  the  upper  canopies,  where  it  is 
placed  at  a considerable  height.  It  is  greatly 
elongated  beyond  the  ordinary  proportion,  and 
the  berries  above  the  lower  range  of  leaves  are 
raised,  and  stand  clear  above  them ; although  the 
modelling  of  the  leaves  is  rather  in  excess,  the 
ribs  upon  the  surfaces  are  omitted.  This  elon- 
gation is  not  only  observable  in  the  finial,  but 
also  in  the  canopy  itself,  which  is  of  a much 
more  lofty  proportion  than  any  of  those  which 
are  nearer  the  level  of  the  eye. 

In  the  finials  to  the  canopies  of  an  oak  screen 
I have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  same 
principle,  by  arranging  their  height  in  accord- 
ance with  the  position  they  have  to  occupy.  I 
have  also  opened  them,  so  as  to  catch  the  light 
through  the  foliage,  that  they  may  not  appear 
heavy.  Where  you  have  no  ground,  and  the 
work  is  pierced,  these  piercings  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  much  as  if  the  work  was  upon  a 
ground,  except  that  these  openings  are  light, 
and  the  ground  is  dark.  The  light  and  shade 
of  the  carving  must  be  in  due  proportion  to  the 
piercings. 

Having  now  glanced  rapidly  at  the  incon- 
sistent and  improper  mode  of  applying  foliage 
to  architecture,  by  overlaying  it  upon  the  work; 
to  the  literal  copying  of  Nature  in  a purposeless 
way,  by  collecting  a variety  of  flowers  and 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  putting  them 
together  in  an  indiscriminate  manner,  as  in 
festoons  and  pendants  ; I have  proceeded  to 
show,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  that  there  are 
ample  opportunities  for  introducing  foliage  into 
architecture,  and  that  there  are  abundant  mate- 
rials for  the  purpose  of  the  artist  in  Nature, 
which  have  never  yet  been  in  any  great  degree 
exhausted, — that  the  source  is  a vast  and 
boundless  one,  containing  anever-endiug  variety 
of  beautiful  form.  Nature,  however,  is  so 
prolific,  and,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  so 
wayward  in  her  manner,  that  a mere  glimpse 
at  a few  leaves  or  flowers,  or  a mere  picking  up 
of  a natural  form  here  and  there,  is  worse  than 
useless.  It  is  the  principles  that  we  have  to 
search  for,  and  these  are  hidden  uuder  ev^ry 
variety  of  form  and  manner.  We  can  no  more 
detect  her  secrets  by  a mere  casual  examination 
of  her  outside  form,  than  a burglar  can  reach 
the  contents  of  a strong  room  by  merely 
examining  the  outward  form  of  a lock.  There 
is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  to  sit  down  patiently 
to  draw  one  form  after  another,  until  we  at 
length  arrive  at  a complete  scale  of  all  Nature’s 
variety  of  form, — of  her  regularity  and  irregu- 
larity,— of  her  geometrical  uniformity,  and  of 
her  apparent  utter  want  of  plan  or  design  in 
her  manner  of  growth.  We  see  that  throughout 
all  her  works  she  never  by  any  chance  imitates 
herself, — for  no  two  leaves,  even  upon  the  same 
branch,  were  ever  yet  found  precisely  alike, — 
and  yet  the  Bame  forms  are  continually  running 
throughout  nature,  until  we  may  almost  imagine 
that  Nature  does  nothing  more  than  reproduce 
herself,  and  the  casual  observer  can  see  but 
little  variety  in  all  her  forms. 

It  will  be  discovered  also  that  whether  we 
examine  natural  forms  in  this  country,  or 
whether  we  obtain  them  from  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  the  earth,  we  can  see  nothing  new, 
DOthing  fresh;  from  whatever  country  we 
obtain  them,  we  find  that  Nature  is  still  at 
work  upon  her  old  forms, — at  one  time  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  at  another  upon  a microscopic 
one,  but  when  we  search  below  the  surface,  we 
arrive  at  certain  art  principles  upon  which 
Nature  works,  and  which  alone  are  of  any  worth 
to  the  true  artist.  I believe  that  there  is  more 
truth  in  the  words  that  the  poet  wrote,  than  he 
himself  knew,  when  he  said  : — 


JAPANESE  DRAMATIC  ART  IN  EU 


Not  least  interesting  among  the  many  e 
effects  of  this  nineteenth  century  has  bi 
revolutionary  manner  in  which  the  who 
tory,  politics,  art,  and  literature  of  Japa 
within  the  last  generation,  bo  freely  ad 
after  centuries  of  tranquillity,  the  moder 
ence  of  European  civilisation.  In  excha 
which  advantages  we  Westerns  have  as 
availed  ourselves,  to  the  delight  of  the  Ja 
of  the  whole  field  of  archaic  art  whiot 
few  years  since  was  confounded  in  the  n 
the  many  with  perhaps  the  older  worki 
Chinese.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  flool 
formation  poured  upon  us  within  the  V 
years  by  the  works  of  travellers  of  alb 
(the  last  of  which  works,  by  a lady,  ' 
life  in  Japan,”  seems  to  have  been  insut 
praised),  we  now  know  probably  as  f 
can  be  known  concerning  the  Japanese, » 
knowledge  comes  to  us  together  with  i 
tainty  of  the  sad  fact  that  European  civ 
is  already  working  its  influence  for  eviv 
art  of  the  nation. 

At  a time  when  so  many  of  the  prifj 
Japanese  industry  are  familiar  to  tb 
throughout  Europe  and  America,— we  ;• 
to  say,  thanks  to  the  universal  exhih: 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  energy^ 
Japanese, — a new  native  importation  >| 
us  from  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun.  l 

In  inverted  sequence,  a Europeanised  il 
drama  has  for  some  time  past  been  imr 
expected  by  the  Parisian  artistic  worM 
fully,  however,  as  this  piece  has  been  if 
it  is  alone  in  its  novelty,  wo  cannot  (J 
fessing,  that  it  can  vie  with  the  ger; 
grace,  and  beauty  of  the  troupes  of  ■ 
dressed  Japanese  conjurors  and  acrobi 
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within  the  last  few  years,  have^been  thj| 
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to  eclipse  the  time-honoured  marvels 
generations,  we  have  been  accustomeon 

our  hippodromes. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  within  a short  il 
Theatre  de  la  Gaiete  at  Paris  has  mej 
genuinely  artistic  and  literary  succj 
Japanese  drama  by  a Japanese  authcfl 
those  many  Europeanised  gentlemen  wl 
see  on  the  Boulevards  or  in  Regent-st  jj 
produced  with  the  most  scrupulous  cad 
learn  from  the  Rdpublique  Franqaise,  fa 
costume  and  scenery.* 

Mdlle.  Marie  Dumas,  whose  taste :| 
are  well  known  to  the  theatrical  woPj 
having  brought  before  the  Parisiffi 
the  Greek,  Roman,  English,  Russian!! 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Danish  drama. 


Italian,  opamou,  -^1 

made  known  to  the  European  worldj 
1 j — r<t> 


resting  and  archaic  drama  of  JaJ 
prepare  the  public  for  an  exhibition  cl 
a character,  Mdlle.  Dumas  some  wd 


a tuiuatioi,  “■’J"'"  — — — I 

called  in  the  aid  of  the  well-knowntj 


“ All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good." 

[Of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper  we  publish  a report  on  another 
page.]  __ 


Excavations  are  being  made  among  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tirnova,  and  they 
are  yielding  interesting  results.  Part  of  an  old 
chapel  has  been  exposed  ; its  frescoes,  which  were 
comparatively  uninjured,  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  tenth  century. 


M.  Philippe  Burty,  who  for  more  thl 
years  has  studied  with  care  theii 
industry,  and  literature  of  the  Emplt, 
Rising  Sun.  The  lecture  he  then  il 
and  which  evidently  interested  tl  j1' 
prepared  the  way  to  the  proper  und:  ¥ 
of  the  Japanese  dramatic  art,  so  diffdjl 
rules  from  our  Western  art. 

The  Japanese  theatres,  according  tc| 
are  built  specially  with  a view  to  m.\ 
customs.  The  spectators  arrive  on  t ?j 
at  sunrise  and  seat  themselves  in  the  ik 
hero  they  Bit,  eat,  drink,  chat,  and  srrf. 
representation  lasts  till  the  evening® 
sumed  the  following  day,  and  in  f r 
even  the  day  after.  It  is  not  c# 
imagine  that  a dramatic  entertainnrix! 
under  such  conditions  can  scarcely  iff 
rapid  actions, — such  analyses  or  iS 
character  as  we  are  accustomed 
Plautus,  in  Calderon,  Moliere,  or  Shfi^ 

To  the  general  outline  of  some:$ 
incident  which  has  almost  always  fen 
vengeance  of  murder  or  some  insult,  Iff 
a number  of  scenes  which  are  more  e:.c 
nectedjwith  the  plot,  but  which,  taken 
form  in  themselves  complete  tables .n 
of  Shakspeare’s  plays  can  alone  b'IS 
as  giving  an  idea  of  this  process,  tho;i  , 
much  shorter  Beenes. 

In  addition  to  this  national  dram;  ^ 
men  and  young  boys  dressed  as  w<  _ 
are  others  exclusively  occupied  Iff 
others,  again,  where  the  actors  only  ■ — 

* “ Tamato,"  a drama  by  Masana  Maida,  a.^ 
national  Japanese  legend. 
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e words  are  read  by  another  person, 
prding  to  the  part,  changes  his  voice, 

i many  caseB,  is  very  remarkable. 

b stage,  to  which  there  are  two  en- 
p planking  which  traverses  the  two  sides 
jase,  a singular  blending  of  realism  and 
finality  is  to  be  seen.  The  scenes  are 
[with  extreme  rapidity,  and  by  means 
pie  but  ingenious  mechanism ; while 
i’S  preserve  their  relative  attitudes  for 
(linutes,  lighted  by  a servant  who  walks 
pm  with  a torch  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
sane.  Or,  again,  the  death  agonies  of 

10  has  committed  suicide,  last  often  for 
r of  an  hour  without  a groan  or  a 
mg  neglected,  while  at  his  side  another 
|ady  dead  and  cold,  having  died  to  the 
on  of  his  audience,  rises  to  his  legs  and 
line  the  side-scenes,  strikingly  remind- 
if  the  amusing  Tilbury  Fort  scene  in 
,ic.” 

course  of  his  lecture  M.  Burty  gave  the 
>f  a characteristic  Japanese  Vaudeville 
police  officer  arrests  three  men  who, 
to  the  laws,  he  finds  playing  at  cards 
en  street.  They  beg  him  not  to  take 
)re  the  justice  ; he  relents,  for  Japanese 
l are  human,  and  eventually  plays  with 
ers.  At  first  he  gains,  always  the  old 
n finally  loses  everything, — his  money, 
his  hat,  his  coat,  down  to  his  official 
|he  governor,  who  happens  to  pass  on 
f inspection,  finds  the  subordinate  in 
plight,  and  instantly  orders  him  to 
el  himself,  a sentence  he  immediately 
to  carry  out  with  a minuteness  and 
hich  call  down  on  him  thunders  of 

w for  some  idea  of  the  native  drama 
lito,”  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  a 
in,  and  interpreted,  not  by  Japanese 
Ifortunately,  bub  by  Parisian  actors. 
|rtain  rises  on  the  interior  of  a tea- 
b.  charming  child  dances  a stately 
while  a companion  marks  time  on  a 

11  sings.  Some  Samurais  are  drinking, 
ie  same  time  arrange  the  detail  of  a 
b the  Bpies  of  the  prince  who  has  dis- 
Ithe  rebels  of  their  homes,  narrowly 
iiem.  Tos8iho,  the  chief  of  the  con- 
leigns  drunkenness,  and  is  carried  off 
ise.  His  friends  are  at  first  deceived 
|?e ; they  visit  him  by  night  to  obtain 
formation.  He  receives  them,  and  in 
ir  beyond  a tragedian  of  the  Coburg 
n its  best  days,  his  friends  inform 
I the  hour  of  vengeance  has  at  last 
l Masana,  one  of  the  conspirators,  is 

I to  carry  to  a distant  city  the  signal 

Isana  delays  on  his  road  in  the  arms  of 
? wife,  and  in  the  embrace  of  his 
iThe  fatal  hour  has  struck,  and  he  has 
pis  mission.  The  other  conspirators  be- 
po  be  at  his  destination.  They  go  to  the 
his  mother  to  bring  her  news  of  the 

ii  they  learn  that  her  son  is  still  there ; 

I him  with  abuse,  at  which  Masana  is 
mt  of  killing  himself,  when  his-  mother 
i hand.  “ Save  the  honour  of  the 

she  cries  ; “ it  is  I who  ought 
id  stabbing  herself  to  the  heart,  she 

ece,  so  simple  in  its  action,  yet  so 
in  its  details,  without  ever  verging  on 
1 of  declamation,  produced  no  little 
the  audience,  many  of  whom  laughed 
‘ as  they  rarely  do  in  our  modern  plays. 
en  seine  was  as  brilliant  as  a page  of 
no  numerous  Japanese  picture-books 
ive  been  so  much  admired.  The  cos- 
ide of  the  most  sumptuous  and  lightest 
nailed  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
iese  society. 

J'he  interpretation  of  this  novel  piece  by 
irie  Damas  and  the  companyunder  her 
bnt,  it  seems  to  have  met  with  general 
i'D,  the  costumes  especially  evoking 
ation  of  the  public ; in  fact,  if  we  are 
1 competent  critics  in  regard  to  this 
:iese  drama,  never  since  the  days  when 
i mounted  his  “Acis  and  Galatea" 

• care>  assisted  as  he  was  by  Stanfield 
rts,  or  Charles  Kean  produced  his 
Dries  of  historical  plays,  has  the  stage 
itified  with  costumes  so  rich,  acces- 
(COBtly,  and  mise  en  scene  so  closely 
;ng  reality.  The  piece,  in  fact,  promises 
P°P“larifcy  the  Parisian  realistic 
the  ‘ Assommoir,"  which  we  hear 
o the  manager  in  the  course  of  the 


first  month  the  large  sum  of  183,000  francs,  and 
which  we  know  is  shortly  to  appear  both  in 
New  York  and  London.* 


PRINSEP’S  “INDIA." 

Under  the  rather  high-sounding  title  of  “ Im- 
perial India,”  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep  has  made  an 
amusing  and  very  readable  bookf  out  of  the 
record  of  his  experiences  during  his  recent 
visit  to  India  to  collect  materials  for  a large 
picture  commemorative  of  the  formal  assump- 
tion of  the  Imperial  title  in  India  by  our  sove- 
reign. In  despite  of  the  title,  the  book  is  not 
meant  very  seriously,  and  any  one  who  takes  it 
up  to  get  “ useful  information  ” will  be  (shall  we 
say  agreeably  ? ) disappointed.  This,  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  is  of  course  nothing 
against  the  book.  The  author  was  not  writing 
a history  of  India,  nor  a critical  review  of  Indian 
Bociety,  but  lively  accounts  of  the  places  and 
people  he  saw  during  a tour  made  under  circum- 
stances very  advantageous  for  introducing  him 
to  experiences  out  of  the  way  of  most  casual 
visitors  to  India.  His  object  being  chiefly  to 
paint  rajahs  who  were  present  on  the  occasion 
commemorated,  of  course  he  saw  a good  deal  of 
the  native  potentates  in  private,  and  describes 
their  appearance,  manners,  habits,  and  sur- 
roundings with  great  frankness  and  particu- 
larity ; and  we  have  no  doubt  the  book 
has  fulfilled  its  purpose  of  amusing  many 
people  considerably,  including  its  author.  We 
might,  perhaps,  have  wished  for  a little  more  of 
the  impressions  of  nature  and  art  which  one 
would  have  expected  would  have  forced  them- 
selves even  upon  a “be-rajahed”  artist;  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Prinsep  regards  that  as  “shop”  ; 
and  as  to  that  he  was  at  liberty,  no  doubt,  to 
please  himself,  and  to  mention  what  did  interest 
him  rather  than  what  he  or  others  thought  ought 
to  interest  him.  We  fear,  however,  that  good 
taste  must  pronounce  the  author  to  be,  in  print  at 
all  events,  somewhat  too  much  of  a “rattle” 
even  for  this  not  very  serious  r6le  ; not  only  is 
he,  as  Lamb  said  of  some  one,  “f-f-f-ull  of 
f-f-f-un,”  but  we  fear,  in  his  contempt  for  the 
dull  sobrieties  of  bookmaking,  he  has  run  into 
the  other  extreme  of  something  approaching 
slang.  It  is  not  considered,  for  instance,  very 
“good  form”  to  speak,  even  in  conversation, 
of  persons  of  eminent  position  in  society  as 
“swells”;  but  to  print  such  a phrase  over  and 
over  again  as  the  general  classifying  term  for 
the  native  dignitaries  of  the  country,  and  that 
in  a book  likely  to  circulate  in  India,  seems  very 
bad  taste.  There  are  some  other  expressions  in 
the  book  which  would  do  well  enough,  perhaps, 
in  a talk  in  the  smoking-room ; but  when  a man 
puts  things  into  print,  even  with  no  desire  beyond 
amusing,  he  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  one 
of  the  maxims  of  Polonius — 

“ Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.” 

What  is  rather  amusing,  certainly,  is  that  Mr. 
Prinsep  seems,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  own 
account,  to  have  treated  rajahs  much  in  the 
same  style  in  which  he  writes  of  them,  and  to 
have  made  himself  at  home  with  them  every- 
where. The  long  connexion  of  his  family  with 
India,  of  course,  enabled  him  the  better  to  do 
this,  or  to  find  out  how  to  do  it.  He  regards 
the  rajahs  as  made  for  hie  picture:  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  very  bitter  against  them  for  their 
want  of  punctuality  in  regard  to  their  appoint- 
ments for  sittings,  or  their  excess  of  punctuality 
in  leaving,  which  comes  to  nearly  the  same 
thing.  The  Viceroy  imagined,  apparently,  that 
if  Mr.  Prinsep  was  at  the  ceremony  he  could, 
with  that  opportunity  and  with  short  sittings 
during  the  ensuing  week,  when  most  of  those 
concerned  would  still  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
get  all  he  required  for  his  picture  before  the 
visitors  had  dispersed.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected Lord  Lytton  to  have  had  clearer  ideas  as 
to  the  work  necessary  for  a big  picture ; it  is 
needless  to  say  that  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Prinsep. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  for  it  but,  as  he 
puts  it,  “ to  track  the  sajah  to  his  lair,”  and 
there  seize  and  paint  him  ; and  this  succession 
of  unpunctual  rajahs  in  hot  presence-chambers 
seems  to  have  (not  unnaturally)  tried  the 
artist’s  temper  a good  deal.  His  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  building  and  gardens 

* In  our  next,  ns  already  announced,  wo  shall  publish  a 
description  of  a theatre  in  Japan,  with  plans  and  views, 
both  internal  and  external. 

t Imperial  India  : an  Artist’s  Journals.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Sketches  taken  at  the  Courts  of  tho  principal 
Chiefs  in  India.  By  Val,  C.  Prinsep.  London  : Chapman 
& Hall. 


of  the  Taj  Mahal  apparently  derived  its  keenest 
edge  from  its  contrast  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  daily  work.  “The  smell  of  roses 
instead  of  betel-nuts  and  frowzy  rajahs  ; the 
wild  shrieks  of  the  kite,  the  cooing  of  doves 
instead  of  the  noise  of  tom-toms,  or  the  gurgle 
of  hubble-bubbles.  Nature,  in  fact,  and  Art. 
Ah  me!  in  a day  or  two  I must  ‘rajahfy’ 
again.”  This  comes  nearest  to  being  pathetic 
of  any  passages  that  we  have  noticed  in  the 
book.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
author  was  painting  in  the  gardens,  he  noticed 
that  hundreds  of  our  soldiers  tramped  in  to  see 
“ one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,”  as  one  of 
them  called  it.  One  man,  pointing  to  some 
scaffolding  put  up  for  repairs  round  one  of  the 
minarets,  said,  “ It  reminds  me,  Bill,  of  Lich- 
field Cathedral : they  was  always  a-doing  some 
repairs  to  that,  I remember.”  The  author’s 
American  friend  said  he  should  like  to  have  it 
in  New  York  to  show,  at  fifty  cents  a head. 
Such  are  the  various  ways  in  which  one  object 
affects  different  minds. 

Some  other  particulars  about  other  buildings 
at  Agra  have  architectural  or  artistic  interest. 
One  room  in  the  palace  was  decorated  with 
ornamental  flowers  painted  on  marble.  But 
“the  hand  of  the  English  engineer  has  been 
here.”  One  corner  of  the  room  was  repainted 
at  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  visit,  to 
Bhow  H.R.H.  what  it  was  like  when  new.  “ Ye 
gods,  what  a sight ! — The  most  tinselly  gold,  the 
crudest  reds  and  yellows,  the  coarsest  possible 
work.  If  this  is  what  it  was  when  it  was  new, 
let  us  have  no  more  like  it ; let  us,  at  least,  have 
what  is  picturesque  and  beautiful  to  delight  the 
eye  as  long  as  there  remains  the  trace  of  a 
pattern.  Let  us  keep  up  the  building,  and  keep 
out  the  rain.  But  for  Heaven’s  sake,  0 ye 
higher  powers  who  direct  such  matters,  Bpare 
us  the  decorations  of  the  unartistic  and  the  wild 
imaginings  of  the  engineer,  which  are  not  only 
horrible  in  themselves,  but  replace  the  beautiful 
traces  of  former  art.”  Truly,  we  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Prinsep  here.  An  engineer  in  such  a 
building, — an  English  engineer,  at  all  events, — 
is  a more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  a lion  among 
the  ladies.  Touching  upon  another  palace  in 
Agra  fort,  the  author  says  it  has  been  re- 
stored much  better,  the  restoration  being 
merely  that  of  masonry  detail : “ to  restore  a 
building  stone  for  stone,  when  there  is  a pattern 
to  go  by,  is  much  easier  than  to  restore  a 
decoration,  for  colour  is  more  subtle  than  stone.” 
So  it  is,  perhaps,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Prinsep  that  the  eye  of  the 
architect  might  possibly  find  just  as  much  to 
blame  in  the  masonic  restoration  as  the  eye  of 
the  painter  found  in  the  painted  restoration. 
Painters  always  think  architecture  is  such  easy 
work  ! At  the  palace  of  Akbar  “ the  ruins  are 
superb.  Red  sandstone,  almost  as  good  as 
marble,  is  the  material  universally  employed, 
and  not  a bit  of  wood  for  floor,  rafter,  or  roof, 
have  I found.  This  red  sandstone  takes  a 
wonderful  finish,  and  seems  very  easy  to  work. 
Court  after  court,  pavilion  after  pavilion,  have  I 
seeD,  all  wonderfully  wrought  over  with  ingenious 
and  elaborate  patterns,  and  all  as  fresh  and  sharp 
in  detail  as  the  day  they  were  done ; only  here 
and  there  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  build 
a prop  to  support  the  great  weight  of  all  this 
stone  on  the  roof.”  At  the  Taj-Mahal  the 
author  saw  the  water  run  into  the  great  tanks 
(which  had  recently  been  lefc  empty  on  account 
of  leakage)  as  a special  courtesy  to  himself  on 
the  part  of  the  gentleman  who  looks  after  the 
garden.  “The  long  reflection  of  the  white 
marble  much  improves  the  magic  of  the  effect,” 
as  one  can  well  imagine.  The  gardens  are 
particularly  well  managed.  “ There  are  two 
rose  gardens  and  lawns  quite  English,  with  good 
turf  ” ; and  a tree  is  shown  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  flourishing  (a  cotton  tree)  before  the 
Taj  was  built. 

Their  highnesses  of^India  seem  to  have  found 
sitting  for  their  portraits  a great  bore,  even 
with  the  prospect  of  immortality  in  Mr.  Prinsep’s 
picture.  One  of  them  said  it  was  worse  than 
the  hardest  day’s  pooja  (i.e.,  says  the  author, 
“praying”)  he  had  ever  done,  and  added  half 
good  humouredly  that  “ he  got  nothing  for  it.” 
The  capability  of  understanding  the  process 
seems  to  have  been  very  variously  developed. 
Some  sitters  who  were  taken  in  profile  could  not 
by  any  argument  be  made  to  understand  why 
they  should  be  painted  with  only  one  eye,  and 
seem  to  have  half  thought  there  was  a covert 
insult  intended.  Others  were  very  liberal  in 
their  praise,  when  the  first  Btages  of  the  study 
were  got  over  : “ I did  not  think  I should  like  it 
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at  first,  bnt  now  I like  it  only  too  well,”  was  the 


expression  in  one  case.  The  ladies  seem  to  have 


been  the  most  agreeable  to  deal  with  (where  are 
they  not?).  H.  H.  Jumna  Bae,  the  Maharanee 
regent  of  Baroda,  had  only  her  sweetest  smiles 
for  the  artist,  accompanied  by  the  expression  of  a 
williugues-i  to  sit  a-  long  as  he  liked.  The  author 
has  shown  his  appreciation  by  painting  her 
picture  in  words,  as  well  as  by  the  engraving 
in  the  book.  She  was  a tall  slender  woman, 
still  very  pretty  (the  Maharanee  is  about  twenty- 
five,  it  is  understood ; which  is  middle-age,  we 
suppose,  for  an  Indian  lady).  “ She  had  on  a 
dark  blue  muslin  sarree , through  which  one 
could  distinctly  see  her  olive  brown  skin.  Indeed, 
to  the  waist  she  was  virtually  naked,  except 
that  across  her  breasts  she  wore  a rather 
coquettish  red  and  gold  embroidered  staylette. 
Her  hands  and  feet  are  unusually  beautiful, 
even  in  this  land  of  lovely  extremities.  Both 
are  arranged  with  the  greatest  care ; every  nail 
is  carefully  marked,  where  the  flesh  ceases  to 
adhere,  with  a semicircle  of  henna;  and  on 
each  great  toe  she  has  two  rings,  and  one  on 
each  little  toe.  Unlike  the  other  women  I have 
seen  in  India,  her  eyes  are  untouched  with 
black ; she  wears  no  nose-ring ; only  in  the 
centre  of  her  forehead  there  is  a beauty  mark, 
a kind  of  tattoo,  of  delicate  blue,  and  on  her 
cheek  and  chin  a single  spot  of  the  same  colour  ; 
and  her  jewelry,  though  handsome,  is  not 
garish  or  vulgar.”  The  lady  thus  sympathe- 
tically described  is  shown  in  the  engraving 
seated  with  knees  up  on  a chair,  her  feet  rest- 
ing on  its  front  edge,  the  disposal  of  the  volu- 
minous drapery  rendering  the  attitude  far  more 
dignified  and  graceful  than  one  could  have  sup- 
posed possible.  As  depicted  here,  she  is 
certainly  a very  pleasing-looking  woman,  and 
looks  a thorough  lady  iu  spite  of  her  attitude. 
Her  little  daughter,  of  five  years  old,  Tara  Bae, 
is,  if  the  sketch  of  her  on  page  325  is  faithful, 
as  sweet-looking  a little  maiden  as  could  any- 
where be  found. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  the  opinion  of  an 
English  painter  on  a “ nautch.”  The  author  is 
anxious  to  disabuse  his  English  readers  of  the 
idea  that  there  is  anything  improper  about  the 
entertainment.  We  surmise  that  there  are 
nautches  and  nautches ; certainly  the  one  he 
describes  and  illustrates  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  pretty  entertainment,  and  as  harmless  as 
anything  well  could  have  been.  One  hundred 
women  danced  round  in  a stately  measure  in  a 
garden  by  torchlight,  the  light  glittering  all  the 
time  on  bangles,  armlets,  and  anklets.  Every 
now  and  then  the  great  drum  in  the  centre  gave 
a boom,  when  the  women  all  threw  up  their 
arms  together;  and  in  the  middle  of  all  this, 
the  moon  rose  behind  the  dark  masses  of  trees 
in  the  garden.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the 
author  was,  as  he  observes,  “ never  more 
fetched.”  He  says  he  should  like  to  make  a 
picture  of  it.  We  very  much  hope  he  will,  and 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  also  be  “fetched.” 

The  various  portraits  of  the  artist’s  sitters, 
chiefly  rajahs,  which  embellish  the  book,  are, 
as  one  would  expect  in  an  artist’s  book,  admi- 
rably engraved,  and  exceedingly  interesting 
from  the  picturesqueness  of  the  costumes  and 
the  admirable  rendering  of  personal  character 
and  manner.  A very  pretty  one  also  is  the  por- 
trait of  “ Begoo,  a Kashmerian  nautch-girl,” 
whom  some  of  us  have  already  noted  on  the 
walls  of  the  last  Koyal  Academy  exhibition. 


AN  APPEAL. 

architects’  benevolent  society. 


8nt, — In  consequence  of  Mr.  Mocatta’s  (the  chairman) 
remarks  at  the  recent  general  meeting  of  the  Society  (see 
Builder,  March  loth,  1879,  page  293),  urging  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  the  invested  capital  on  account 
of  our  frequently  being  unable  to  deal  with  all  the  distress- 
ing cases  coming  before  the  Council  in  a way  adequate  to 
the  needs  and  deserts  of  the  applicants,  I have  had  a letter 
from  one  who  is  serving  on  our  Council,  and  who  kuows  the 
good  work  done  there,  offering  to  make  a donation  to  the 
Society  of  100/.,  if  fourteen  other  gentlemen  can  be  found 
to  do  the  like  within  three  months,  so  as  to  raise  our 
funded  stock  to  5,00  l. 

May  I ask  the  favour  of  your  giving  this  fact  publicity  ii 
the  columns  of  your  paper  ? 

J.  Goldicctt  Tuej.-bb,  Hon.  8ec. 


Albert  Hall. — In  order  to  meet  tbe  wishes 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  been 
pleased  to  signify  his  intention  of  being  present, 
the  date  of  the  lecture  on  the  electric  light,  and 
exhibition  of  electric  lighting  apparatus,  has  been 
changed  from  Thursday,  1st  May,  to  Wednesday, 
the  7th  May. 


A GLANCE  AT  ST.  PAUL’S  AND  ITS 
GARDEN. 

So  much  is  doing  in  and  about  the  great 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,— additions  and 
alterations,  if  not  restorations,  both  materially 
and  ornamentally,  that  it  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  glance  for  a moment  into  the  past  of  it,  at 
its  early  beginnings,  and  first  building.  We 
have  good  means  of  doing  this,  both  from 
knowledge  of  the  great  church  itself,  and  from 
the  notes  about  it  in  the  Parentalia,  or  memoirs 
of  Wren  when  surveyor-general  of  the  royal 
buildings.  These  memoirs  were  compiled  by 
his  son,  Christopher,  from  a large  number  of 
original  papers  and  records.  It  may  be  noted, 
in  passing,  that  this  Parentalia  contains  not 
only  the  records  of  Wren’s  life  and  doings,  but 
is  a family  history,  and  has  in  it  memorials  of 
Matthew  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely,  Christopher 
Wren,  dean  of  Windsor,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
architect  himself  ; also  collections  of  records  and 
original  papers,  and  affords  an  interesting  insight 
into  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  worked, 
and  into  the  surroundings  and  motives  of  those 
who  lived  and  worked  with  him.  Our  present 
purpose  is  to  note  a few  things  concerning  the 
building  and  designing  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  to 
perhaps  hint  at  what  Wren  would  have  done  had 
he  himself  completed  his  work,  or  had  he,  in 
this  our  day,  so  different  from  his  own,  had  the 
same  work  to  do.  The  “ garden  ” now  in  course 
of  forming  round  the  great  church  must  needs 
call  public  attention  to  it  and  to  its  specialities. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  the  first  place  how  very 
little  Wren  thought  of  the  old  Gothic  cathedral, 
for  when  making  an  accurate  survey  of  the  old 
church,  “ even  to  inches,”  he  takes  note  of  the 
inaccuracies”  of  the  Gothic  builders,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  how  negligent  they  had  been. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  Normans.  Every- 
thing, almost,  seems  to  have  been  done  wrong, 
and  he  fails  to  note  what  would  appear  to  have 
been  but  too  evident,  the  infinite  inventiveness 
of  the  Gothic  builders,  and  the  strange  aspect 
of  the  whole  building,  especially  as  surrounded 
as  it  then  was,  by  the  quaint  streets  and  narrow 
ways  of  the  antique  town.  They  were  never 
true,  he  remarks,  in  their  levels,  and  the  build- 
ing was  found  to  consist  in  great  part  of  old 
materials,  which  the  founder,  Mauritius,  Bishop 
of  London,  “ had  procured  from  William  I.,  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  Tower.”  The  great 
pillars  were  without  any  “ graceful  manner,” 
and  the  thick  walls  were  “ without  judgment.” 
Cornices  they  could  not  have,  for  want  of  larger 
stones.  Altogether,  Wren  could  not  be  said  to 
have  found  anything  in  or  about  the  old  Gothic 
cathedral  to  go  by  or  to  inspire  him,  nor  did  he 
learn  anything  by  the  study  of  it.  All  this 
careful  survey  and  planning  was  made  in  1666, 
some  months  before  the  Great  Fire,  which  pro- 
vided Wren  with  his  so  many  opportunities. 

There  is  much,  very  much  more,  to  be  noted 
here,  in  this,  Wren’s  first  survey  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  patch  up  the  old  cathedral, 
but  we  can  hardly  note  them  all,  curious  as  they 
are.  All  his  careful  work,  so  far,  was  needless, 
consequent  on  the  Great  Fire,  which  necessitated 
the  building  a new  cathedral  altogether.  What 
is  here  more  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  laying 
out  of  the  new  streets  and  ways  round  and  about 
St.  Paul’s  more  in  harmony  with  it  and  the 
style  of  architecture  it  was  to  be  built  in,  and 
better  fitted  to  the  times  in  which  Wren  himself 
lived  and  worked. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  the  first  difficulty,  viz., 
as  to  funds, — “ shortness  of  funds,” — which 
compelled  the  Commissioners,  in  their  directions 
to  Wren,  to  order  him  to  “ contrive  a fabrick  of 
moderate  bulk,  but  of  good  proportion,  a con- 
venient quire,  with  vestibule  and  porticos,  and 
with  a dome  conspicuous  above  the  houses.”  A 
long  body,  with  aisles,  was  thought  impertinent. 
But  even  this  did  not  please  all,  for  it  was  not 
thought  stately  enough,  many  contending  that 
for  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  city  of 
London,  such  a church  ought  not  to  be  exceeded 
in  magnificence  by  any  church  in  Europe ! 
Hence  it  was  that  Wren  merely  for  “ discourse 
sake,”  and  to  satisfy  the  world,  “ drew  more 
sketches  ” larger  and  more  beautiful  and  more 
conformable  to  the  best  style  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architectures.  But  even  these  did  not 
satisfy,  and  Wren  then  at  last,  and  to  begin, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  cathedral  form,  as  it 
was  termed,  but  so  rectified  as  to  reconcile  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  Gothic  to  “ a better 
manner  of  architecture,”  with  a cupola,  and 
above  that,  instead  of  a lantern,  a lofty  spire. 
It  was  to  have  two  large  porticos.  Thus 


was  the  work  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  & 
at  last  determined  on,  his  Majesty  King  t 
approving  all  that  was  proposed.  We  r 
the  result,  imperfect  though  it  be,  of  w! 
then  so  carefully  thought  out,  and  J 
executed. 

But  our  more  immediate  object  her. 
make  note  of  the  proposed  laying-out  i 
streets  and  ways  immediately  round  an 
St.  Paul’s,  and  to  call  a moment’s  atter 
the  planning  and  architectural  character 
spot  on  which  the  cathedral  stands.  It  is 
to  note  how  different  all  this  now  is  fr 
which  it  would  have  been  had  Wren,  a- 
tect,  had  his  own  way,  and  completed  hi 
The  old  line  of  streets  and  ways  won 
totally  disappeared,  and  no  vestige  of  < 
age  London,  or  recollection  of  it,  cou 
been.  But  as  things  are  now,  at  the  I 
moment,  the  ground  is  thickly  built  u 
the  narrow  and  even  picturesque  street,?) 
noBter-row, — is,  indeed,  a bit  of  old  Lon> 
Now,  this  is  all  very  curious  when  v i 
to  consider  it,  for  Wren,  with  his  Gi'j 
Roman  proclivities,  and  his  dislike  of: 
was  compelled  to  work,  more  or  less,  in 
way.  His  cathedral  stands  on  a Gotl- 
and the  very  iron  railings  round  and 
—which,  by  the  way,  are  very  admin 
signed  and  wrought,  and  have  quite  | 
tectural  character,  — are,  as  it  w ; 
boundary  lines  of  a Gothic  structure,  so;| 
on  plan,  and  even  awkward,  are  the  l’c 
make  round  the  building,  not  followingrl 
of  the  walls  of  it,  and  now  ending  as  tl 
the  west  front,  or  their  line,  rather,  J 
by  the  low  marble  posts  or  pedestal 
hardly  seem  to  form  a part  of  the  ger* 
of  the  churchyard  in  which  the  ; 
stands.  How  far  the  garden  will  helil 
remains  to  be  seen.  A difficult  prob.j 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  one  which  mi 
puzzled  the  architect  himself.  Had  V| 
pleted  his  work  in  his  own  way  he  wood 
less,  have  formed  round  his  cathedral:! 
regularly-drawn  boundary  line,  enclc 
haps,  a small  Campo  Santo,  that  me 
priate  and  impressive  of  cathedral  c 
yard  inclosures.  I 

Wren’s  cathedral,  iu  his  own  day 
satisfy  all,  and  nought  that  even  he) 
would  or  could  have  done  so.  Now 
difficulties  are  certainly  not  less  thair 
were,  though  they  are  different  in  : 
Paul’ 8 has  undergone  not  a few  altera 
tractions,  and  additions,  some  of  tl 
little  surprising.  The  whole  interior: 
was  but  a few  years  ago  painted,  thr! 
times  in  good  oil  colour,  thus  desfc: 
natural  colour  and  impressiveness  an: 
ness  of  the  interior,  as  we  thought, 
since  happily  been  all  of  it  careful 
away,  and  it  is  in  the  future  conte- 
“ decorate,”  or  adorn,  if  that  be  a bi 
the  wholo  interior.  To  help  this  it  is 
now  and  then,  as  occasion  offers,  a nei 
glass  window  is  added.  These  addt 
are,  as  a matter  of  course,  if  not  t 
necessity,  the  productions  of  some  ei 
of  glass-painters  and  church-decortgc 
would  ask, — will  such  windows  over,.:* 
in  the  distant  future,  be  the  prod» 
painter  ? Michelangelo  was  a painti 
painted  with  his  own  strong  arm  an.-; 
vaulted  roof  of  the  Sistine.  Raffa , 
painter,  and  he  drew  and  painted  tl  tjj 
frescoes  so  familiar  to  Academyir 
Correggio  was  a painter,  and  all  knci 
did.  Indeed,  what  would  the  work) 
without  these  evidences  of  the  pow*:>i 
and  hand  of  these  men,  and  such  ai « 
to  speak  at  present  of  more  archaic  B 
doings  and  efforts,  humbler  may  bo, 
true  and  wonderful,  from  the  days  oijn 
down  to  the  present  hour.  We  have  d 
far  enough  for  it.  More  than  one/ 
offers  itself  to  us  here,  bnt,  forbettj 


difficulty  details,  wo  can  but^imagin^ 


effect  of  one  of  the  aisles  of  Pt.  I.jl 
be,  supposing  nought  decorative  weV 
the  fair  face  of  the  stonework  b< . _ 
time  and  nature  to  colour  anew  ea<io 
glass-filled  windows  alone  were 
say  not  how, — by  a painter,  the  s-ffl 
being  veritable  work,  as  the  sair:;  ^ 
canvas  would  be  if  to  be  exhibited  •. 
Academy  Show  on  a first  Mond:/ 
Is  work  such  as  this  possible  in  th<  • 
and  if  not,  why  not  ? How  muchi  . 
be  done  yet,  or  rather  begun,  u: 
Cathedral,  both  interiorly  and  exteri; 
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pssons  would  such  work  read,  not  alone 
jts  and  workmen,  but  to  the  publio,  who 
jly,  as  things  now  are,  at  results  ? 


MYCENAE. 

0 period  have  the  buried  treasures  of 
;y  been  brought  to  light  in  greater 
ace  than  has  been  the  case  within  the 
v years.  While  the  eighteenth  century 
he  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
heir  ashes,  and  restored  them  once  more 
ight  of  day,  the  nineteenth  century  has 
rered  the  great  cities  of  Assyria,  and  has 
la  flood  of  light  on  ancient  Greek  and 
history.  Among  the  most  striking  addi- 
lioh  archmological  research  has  made  to 
wledge  of  the  ancient  classical  nations  of 

the  results  already  achieved,  and  the 
aow  in  process  of  achievement  under  the 
e of  Dr.  Schliemann,  at  llinm  and  at 
>,  or  under  his  fellow  countrymen  who 
luring  at  Olympia,  will  ever  hold  a most 
nt  place. 

icting  the  explorations  at  Mycen®,  Pro- 
idler  recently  delivered  in  Berlin  an 
containing  some  interesting  remarks, 
sente,  he  observed,  we  found  a rare 
j of  architectural  remains  which  are 
|sly  associated  with  certain  mythical 
In  ancient  Thebes,  conflagrations 
cthquakes  had  destroyed  the  monu- 
)f  its  ancient  civilisation.  Of  Orcho- 
hero  is  nothing  left  beyond  a dozen  blocks 
e,  the  last  remains  of  the  so-called 
3 treasury.  But  the  fate  of  Mycen® 

1 more  fortunate.  Of  its  great  antiquity 
eader  of  Greek  history  was  aware. 

was  already  old  at  the  period  when  we 
■nt  anything  of  ancient  Greece.  In  the 
iPausanias  there  was  nothing  beyond 
| Mycen®.  Fortunately,  the  ruins  and 
of  its  ancient  glory  had  not  been  dis- 
|>y  later  generations.  How  long  these 
had  stood  before  they  fell  into  ruins  we 
|now.  There  we  still  found  the  strong 
jicircling  and  supporting  the  two  en- 
to  the  royal  stronghold,  one  of  which 
is  was  the  well-known  “Lion  Gate.” 
ppot  we  were  confronted  by  prodigious 
If  Cyclopean  masonry,  here  standing  in 
fines  and  rows,  there  isolated  and  single, 
jhey  were  wanting  it  was  possible  nevor- 
Jitill  to  distinguish  the  foundations,  their 
ii  being  generally  indicated  by  a very 
growth  of  grass.  In  Mycen®  all  the 
|f  the  ancient  Ach®an  architecture  are 
[ted.  But  for  every  relic  still  left,  we 
bnigma  to  solve. 

| was  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
(beauties  presented  at  this  spot.  From 
jde  of  sovereigns,  from  this  acropolis,  we 
ilown  upon  the  charming  landscape  of 
|In  the  remote  distance  we  perceived  the 
jch  was  for  the  most  part  tranquil.  On 
:h  to  the  right  lay  Myl®,  with  its  copious 
(while  on  the  left  was  Nauplia.  Further 
jiched  mountain  after  mountain,  each 
‘ tho  other  in  beauty.  It  was,  however, 
Mighold  itself  which  had  most  interest 
(awakening  in  us,  as  it  did,  splendid 
,18  of  the  time  of  the  Argives,  and  of 
|0  of  Perseus,  from  which  dominion  passed 
i hands  of  the  descendants  of  Pelops. 
ndour  .endured  but  for  a short  period, 
gamerunon  came  the  Dorio  immigration, 
pen®  became  a lifeless  city.  Down  to  the 
ptury  it  preserved  its  independence.  A 
pie  after  this  it  began  to  enjoy  its  long 
found  slumber,  its  sleep  of  death, 
ngh  within  the  past  century  the 
I felt  in  these  places  by  classical 
pgists,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
pre  visited,  began  to  increase,  it  was 
jime  before  any  progress  was  made 
i investigation.  It  was  only  the  spade 
(la  render  effectual  assistance  here.  Dr. 
ann  took  up  the  task  of  showing  that 
(Hellenic  heroes  mentioned  in  the  poems 

■ f’  Yere  nofc  mere  poetical  fictions,  but 
(H  characters ; and  this  he  did  by  exca- 

the  various  localities  mentioned  by 
i He  commenced  with  Ithaca,  but 
I any  very  satisfactory  results.  Then  he 
D k*161'0  discovered  those 

, jvmch  he  has  denominated  the  treasure 

waged  by  this  Bnccess,  he  now  turned 

■ the  ardour  of  his  nature  to  Mycenro, 
August,  1876,  he  began  to  execute  his 


plan  of  excavating  every  place  which  Pausanias 
had  seen,  including  the  house  of  Atreus,  of 
Agamemnon,  and  of  Cassandra.  He  then 
thought  it  his  duty  to  seek  for  the  tombs  out- 
side Mycen®.  After  a preliminary  reconnais- 
sance in  1874,  the  fact  was  made  out  that  the 
greatest  depth  of  rubbish,  a depth  of  8 metres, 
was  in  a part  of  the  so-called  treasury.  After 
a short  time  Dr.  Schliemann’s  exertions  were 
crowned  with  the  most  splendid  success.  Within 
the  suspected  limits  he  found  several  tomb- 
stones, and  at  last  he  discovered  five  rocky 
basins,  while  a sixth  was  turned  up  after  his 
departure.  The  delight  so  widely  felt  at  this 
success  found  expression  in  numerous  telegrams, 
and  was  thoroughly  well  founded.  An  abundance 
of  gold  articles,  weapons,  and  ornaments  were 
brought  to  light  j and  although  they  were  often 
badly  preserved,  and  did  not  answer  to  our  ideas 
of  the  goldsmiths*  art  in  ancient  times,  they, 
nevertheless,  formed  a discovery  of  the  very 
first  order  of  importance. 

In  these  objects  Dr.  Schliemann  considered 
that  ho  had  acquired  not  merely  a number  of 
treasures  of  antiquity  in  general,  but  he  was 
persuaded  he  had  found  the  treasure  of 
Agamemnon  in  particular.  Dr.  Schliemann 
broke  off  his  work  here  too  early.  Fortunately, 
however,  Dr.  Davis,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Greek  Government  as  Dr.  Schliomann’s 
colleague,  remained  behind  and  continued  the 
excavations,  which  led  him  to  the  discovery  of 
the  sixth  tomb.  The  chief  question  we  have 
now  to  decide  is  this, — Are  the  tombs  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  found  really  the  tombs  of  the 
house  of  Atreus  or  not  P This  can  only  receive  a 
reply  when  wo  have  carried  out  a thorough 
analytical  examination  of  the  ancient  architec- 
tural remains  themselves. 

Mycen®  consists  of  two  fortified  hills,  with 
an  upper  castle  and  a lower  castle,  united  by 
the  saddle  of  the  two  hills.  That  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  Agamemnon’s  grave  is  a 
vaulted  cupola  of  monumental  strictness  of 
design,  the  construction  of  which  is  in  a high 
degree  surprising,  and  which,  in  point  of  mas- 
sive grandeur,  can  only  bo  compared  to  the 
structures  raised  by  the  Pharaohs.  The  building 
rises  up  in  the  form  of  thirty-two  circles,  one 
placed  upon  another.  In  the  doors  we  see  sup- 
porting-beams of  enormous  weight.  One  block 
alone  is  calculated  to  weigh  2,200  cwt.,  which 
is  three  times  heavier  than  any  stone  which  has 
ever  been  used  in  any  building  in  Berlin. 

The  approach  is  through  a passage,  36  metres 
long  and  6 metres  broad,  walled  up  on  both 
sides.  The  entrance  itself  is  formed  by  a gate 
flanked  by  two  columns  and  adorned  with  a 
wreathed  cornice.  One  peculiar  phenomenon  is 
that  the  shafts  of  the  columns  grow  broader 
upwards.  The  entire  architectonic  arrange- 
ment and  the  internal  bronze  decoi'ation  point 
without  any  doubt  to  Carian  models.  The 
second  vault  is  destitute  of  the  precious  deco- 
rations such  as  are  found  in  the  first;  but  the 
exterior  is  similar.  Both  structures  make  so 
imposing  an  impression  on  the  beholder  that 
they  announce  the  power  of  the  ruling  race 
which  built  them  more  eloquently  than  could 
be  effected  either  by  song  or  story. 

What,  then,  we  must  now  ask,  was  the  object 
of  these  Greek  structures  ? They  were  treasure- 
houses,  says  one  party.  A second  party  affirms 
that  they  were  tombs.  Others  see  in  them 
fountain-houses,  and  others  again  round  temples. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  eleven 
of  these  globular  structures  found  in  various 
localities  in  Greece, — a proof  that  they  form  a 
distinct  phase  in  Greek  architecture.  As  regards 
the  theories  put  forth  respecting  their  purpose 
we  may  without  hesitation  reject  the  two  last 
above  mentioned.  Everything,  too,  is  against 
their  having  been  treasure-houses. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  in 
these  structures  we  have  to  do  with  mausoleums, 
with  the  tombs  of  princes.  Every  trait  tells  us 
that  this  was  the  exclusive  programme  of  the 
architect, — the  dark  vault,  the  noble  approach, 
and  the  hillock  in  front  of  it.  This  is  the  well- 
known  type  of  the  tombs  of  princes.  On  close 
examination,  however,  we  discover  good  ground 
to  ascribe  the  two  kinds  of  tombs  to  two 
different  epochs.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
one  is  a completer  and  more  developed  form  of 
the  other.  The  column  at  the  “ Lion  Gate  ” 
symbolises  the  ruling  house,  the  lions  being  its 
guardians,  so  that  the  ornamentation  may  be 
taken  to  mean — “ The  king’s  tomb  stands  under 
the  protection  of  the  gods.”  The  lions  in  relief, 
the  Lion  Gate,  and  the  vault  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  epoch.  Taken  in  connexion  with  old 


Greek  story  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  first  of  the  two  buildings  belonged  to  the 
first  dynasty,  and  the  more  developed  structure 
to  the  second  dynasty  of  sovereigns.  The  first 
tomb  may  be  that  of  Atreus,  the  second  that  of 
Agamemnon.* 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  than  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question  is  the  fact  that  out  of 
the  bosom  of  the  Hellenic  soil  proofs  have  come 
to  light,  showing  that  centuries  of  Greek  his- 
tory preceded  the  rise  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric 
orders  of  architecture.  The  architectural  art 
of  Mycen®  had  its  original  home  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  it  was  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against 
the  Doric.  The  bold  attempt  at  the  cupola 
with  square  blocks  of  stone  masonry  was  pre- 
ceded by  earlier  attempts  in  brick.  But  this 
latter  kind  of  building  was  at  home  in  Sardis,  in 
Western  Asia  Minor ; and  it  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  the  art  of  building  in  brick  was 
brought  over  thence  to  Mycen®,  and  was  sub- 
sequently superseded  in  the  latter  locality  by 
stone  masonry.  Another  point  about  these  art- 
treasures  unearthed  by  Dr.  Schliemann  is  that 
they  all  agree  in  bearing  a certain  Egyptian 
character,  and  point  to  a time  when  the  west 
and  east  coast  were  under  Carian  dominion. 

From  this  brief  glance  at  the  monuments 
and  times  hero  x-eferred  to,  it  is  clear  that  a 
part  of  the  older  Greek  civilisation  has  been 
preserved  for  us,  and  we  may  confidently  assert 
that  arch®ological  and  architectural  science 
has  yet  much  to  learn  from  the  western  por- 
tions of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  from  Greece 
itself. 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ON  THE 
HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 

Tub  announcement  of  the  fact  that  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  resolved  not 
to  continue  the  electric  lighting  of  the  Hol- 
born  Viaduct  will  not  be  very  much  of  a sur- 
prise to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have 
carried  out  for  themselves  the  train  of  thought 
BUggested  in  our  recent  articles  on  the  cost  of 
light,  and  on  the  fallacy  of  expecting  to  obtain  a 
costless  power  ( Builder , Nos.  1,8/3,  1,875).  The 
broad  facts  that  work  means  cost,  and  that 
when  work  has  already  been  partly  done  by  the 
subtle  chemistry  of  nature,  and  by  the  slow 
operation  of  cosmical  forces  for  many  thousands 
of  years,  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  take  advantage 
of  the  result  than  to  attempt  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  for  ourselves,  have  always  seemed  to 
us  calculated  to  modify  the  expectations  enter- 
tained by  some  persons  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  very  elegant  inventions  of  MM.  Gramme, 
Jablochkoff,  and  a large  circle  of  able  and  de- 
serving inventors.  Do  what  we  will,  we  come 
back  to  coal  as  the  source  of  our  motive  power. 
And  hitherto  it  has  proved  more  advantageous 
to  apply  directly  the  luminiferous  properties  of 
natural  minerals  to  the  production  of  light  than 
to  apply  their  calorifio,  that  is  to  say  their 
motoi’,  properties  in  the  production  of  light  in  a 
less  direct  mode  than  by  the  simple  process  of 
combustion.  We  are  bound  to  add,  however, 
that  the  cost,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Haywood,  has 
certainly  much  surprised  us  in  the  face  of  some 
considerable  experiments  which  are  being  made 
under  our  own  eyes,  and  concerning  which  there 
will  be  more  to  say  hereafter. 

The  sum  of  the  facts  reported  by  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, on  which  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
have  come  to  their  decision,  is  briefly  as  follows. 
Sixteen  electric  lights  were  lighted,  for  Bixty- 
four  nights,  from  sunset  to  midnight,  giving  an 
average  of  seven  hours  per  night.  The  cost 
was  51.  per  night,  which  comes  to  a little  over 
lOd.  per  light  per  hour.  These  lights  replaced 
eighty-four  gas-lamps,  some  of  which  were 
lighted  after  midnight.  The  cost  of  the  gas- 
lamps  per  hour  was  but  little  over  one  farthing 
each.  The  cost  of  electric  lighting  for  a year, 
at  these  rates,  would  be  3,0721.,  and  that  of 
gaslighting,  for  the  same  time,  4191.,  making 
the  cost  of  the  former  Beven  times  and 
a half  that  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Haywood, 
however,  estimates  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  electric  source  of  light  at  about  seven 
times  that  of  gas.  But  the  question  of  the 
number  of  the  centres  or  distinct  foci  of  illu- 
mination, here  comes  in  ; and  it  is  one  of  essen- 
tial, and  indeed  of  controlling,  importance.  The 
efficiency  of  the  electric  light  increases, — that  is 
to  say,  its  relative  cost  decreases, — in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  focal  points.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  by  some  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  in- 
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crease  in  the  illuminative  power  is  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  work  done  in  producing  it ; 
so  that  one  lamp  of  100  carcel  power  would  emit 
as  much  light  as  100  lamps  of  ten  carcel  power 
each.  Whether  this  be  a correct  estimate  or 
not,  we  have  in  the  present  instance  the  fact, 
that  the  foci  of  illumination  supplied  by  the 
street  lamps  are  very  nearly  six  times  as  nume- 
rous as  those  of  the  electric  lamps.  Taking  this, 
for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  to  be  the  exact 
proportion,  each  street-lamp  has  to  illuminate 
only  one-sixth  of  the  area  lighted  by  each 
electric  lamp.  The  light  given,  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  its  illuminated  area,  by  the  former, 
would  thus  be  thirty-six  times  more,  as  com- 
pared to  the  light  actually  produced,  than  that 
shed  by  the  electric  light,  at  its  extreme  limit 
of  area.  Thus  to  produce  an  equable  illumina- 
tion, in  the  portions  of  area  most  distant  from 
the  lamps,  a sevenfold  intensity  would  be  only 
one-fifth  of  that  required.  And  this  is  speaking 
of  the  utilised  light,  apart  from  any  loss 
by  opal  globes  or  by  repeated  reflections. 
This  photometric  disadvantage  of  few  points 
of  light  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
such  cases  as  lighthouse  beams,  where 
the  intensity  cannot  be  too  great.  But 
for  domestic  use,  and  for  street-lighting,  the 
human  eye  needs  protection  against  too  great 
intensity.  No  means  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
covered of  producing  the  electric  light  in 
quantity  rather  than  in  tension.  If  that  could 
be  done,  as  is  the  case  in  other  branches  of 
electric  science,  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
would  be  altogether  altered.  But  it  is  feared 
that  a certain  electric  tension,  and  a certain 
minimum  intensity  of  light,  are  conditions  of 
the  production  of  the  light  at  all.  The  force 
required  to  produce  it  is  great,  and  it  is,  we 
apprehend,  a force  of  high  tension.  When  the 
Gramme  machines  are  first  made  to  revolve,  they 
do  so  with  perfect  ease  ; and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  slightest  motive  power  would  suffice  to 
keep  them  in  very  rapid  revolution.  But  the 
moment  the  light  appears,  a strong  pull  is  felt 
in  the  machine,  quite  equal  to  that  caused  by 
throwing  the  Btrap  moving  a system  of  machinery 
from  the  loose  on  to  the  fixed  pulley  of  a steam- 
engine  shaft.  The  work  done, — not,  as  it  is 
improperly  stated,  even  by  scientific  men,  in  con- 
verting motion  into  electricity, — but  in  extract- 
ing, by  mechanical  agency,  an  intense  dose  of 
electricity  from  the  electrosphero  of  the  earth, 
is  very  great,  and  is  measurable  in  horse-powers 
proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  each  focus  of 
light. 

It  will  be  a worthy  task  for  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  to  invite  definite  communications 
as  to  the  application  of  the  electric  light  to 
lighthouse  illumination.  The  greatest  range 
attained  by  any  lighthouse  in  the  world  may  be 
taken  at  thirty-six  miles,  corresponding  to  an 
elevation  of  the  focal  plane  above  the  sea  of  about 
1,000  ft.  At  that  distance,  we  apprehend  that 
the  differences  in  visibility  between  an  electric 
light  of  100  carcel  power  and  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  Argand  lamps  yet  adopted,  would  be 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  former.  On  the  other 
hand,  a spare  set  of  oil-lamps  would  always 
have  to  be  kept  ready  in  case  of  any  mishap  to 
the  electric  apparatus.  Then  the  question  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  practical  experts,  how 
far  there  would  be  accommodation  in  a sea 
tower,  such  as  we  have  recently  described,  for 
the  Bteam  engine,  Gramme  machines,  and  stores 
of  coal  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  light ; 
and  how  far  the  constant  tremor  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  steam  engine  might  affect  either 
the  masonry  of  the  tower,  or  the  delicate 
machinery  of  the  lantern.  On  lighthouses  fixed 
on  shore  these  considerations  would  probably 
be  of  little  weight ; but  for  the  sea  towers, 
which  we  regard  as  lighthouses  par  excellence, 
they  are  of  very  great  moment. 

We  shall  hope  to  have  the  means  of  com- 
paring the  results  of  the  experiments  made  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  those  now 
concluded  by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 
Fairplay  is  being  given  to  the  new  invention  j 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Haywood’s  report  seems  to 
show  that  desire  for  its  success  in  which  all 
scientific  men  must  sympathise.  We  hope  that 
in  any  of  those  discussions  on  the  subject  which 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the  publication  of  the 
result  of  these  experi  ments,  the  point  that  we  have 
just  raised  as  to  quantity  and  tension  of  electri- 
city may  receive  due  attention.  The  question 
of  the  distribution  of  the  light,  and  the  propor- 
tion between  quantity  of  light  at  given  points 
and  area  to  be  illuminated,  is  a purely  geo- 
metrical one,  a3  to  which  there  can  be  no 


difference  of  opinion  among  educated  men, — 
educated,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  rudiments  of 
geometry.  But  the  question  of  intensity  of 
light,  or  the  radiant  foci,  and  of  the  tension  of 
the  electric  current  required  to  produce  such 
light,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  such 
current,  is  one  that  we  have  not  hitherto  seen 
treated  with  the  lucidity  that  its  importance 
demands.  In  the  difference  between  tension 
and  quantity  lies  one  of  the  main  essential 
differences  between  the  study  of  mechanics,  as 
ordinarily  understood,  and  that  of  what  we  may 
venture  to  term  electro-mechanics. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  useful  statistics  will  be 
forthcoming  at  the  lecture  on  the  electric  light 
and  exhibition  of  apparatus,  fired  to  take  place 
at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  7th  of  May. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY. 


Two  kinds  of  difficulty  attend  the  execution  of 
any  change  in  existing  laws.  One  is  inherent. 

It  is  a difficulty  too  often  overlooked  by  legis- 
lators, in  which  case  it  is  pretty  sure  to  avenge 
itself  upon  litigants.  This  difficulty  arises  from 
the  enormous  mass  of  statute  and  of  judge-made 
law  now  existing,  and  from  the  unexpected 
mode  in  which  a change  introduced  in  order  to 
effect  one  object  may  be  found  to  effect  some 
other  very  different  object.  This  danger  is 
inseparable  from  the  construction  of  laws  by 
assemblies  of  men.  It  is  generally  so  far  appre- 
ciated in  this  country  that  few  new  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  considered  by  a lawyer  to  be  quite 
intelligible  until  Borne  trial  has  led  to  the  de- 
livery from  the  Bench  of  a judicial  decision  on 
the  subject,  fixing  the  purport,  limits,  and  effect 
of  the  new  law,  under  the  pretext  of  declaring  the 
mind  of  the  legislators. 

The  second  kind  of  difficulty  arises  from  the 
spirit  of  party,  or  from  the  wish  to  alter  a law 
in  accordance  with  one,  or  with  another,  set  of 
political  opinions.  We  will  term  the  first  the 
legislative  difficulty  ; the  second  the  constitu- 
tional, or  political,  difficulty.  It  is  obvious  that, 
with  our  present  system  of  legislation,  the  effect 
of  the  latter  dispute  is  very  greatly  to  enhance  the 
former  source  of  confusion,  if  not  to  render  wise 
legislation  on  a much-debated  point  impossible. 

The  case  of  employers’  liability  is  one  that 
very  fully  illustrates  the  above  remarks.  The 
subject  in  itself  is  one  involving  broad  and  im- 
portant questions  of  public  policy,  as  well  as, 
at  times,  instances  of  private  hardship.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  OHr  existing 
industries  have  grown  to  their  actual  vigorous 
maturity  under  the  law  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  change.  That  the  operation  of  this  law  has 
occasionally  involved  great  hardship,  not  to  say 
injustice,  is  freely  admitted ; but  the  question 
for  decision  is  how  far  public  policy  and  private 
hardship  are  inseparable,  or  how  far  it  may  be 
possible  to  provide  against  the  latter,  without 
running  counter  to  the  former.  That  the  public 
welfare  is  to  be  the  first  thing  to  consult  is  the 
ruling  principle  of  our  law,  and  the  negative  of 
such  a principle  means  revolution.  It  means 
this  according  to  the  same  rule  on  which  it 
was  once  said,  “All  protection  means  robbing 
somebody  else.”  However  far  we  may  be 
disposed  to  admit  the  justice  of  that  fortunate 
apophthegm,  every  private  interest  is  subservient 
and  secondary  to  the  public  interest,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  constituent  parts  are  inferior  to 
the  whole.  There  may  be  a conflict  of  private 
interests : there  often  is.  That  course  which  is 
most  beneficial  to  the  greatest  number  of  the 
more  important  private  interests  is  that  which 
is  most  in  accordance  with  the  public  welfare. 

The  Attorney-General’s  Bill  to  amend  the  law 
of  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  sustained 
by  the  servants  in  their  employ  is  at  least  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  legislative  difficulty  of 
this  case.  It  is  felt,  and  we  think  justly  felt, 
that  in  cases  where,  owing  to  negligence  or 
parsimony  of  a large  employer  of  labour,  injury 
is  sustained  by  any  of  those  in  his  employ,  it 
should  be  no  bar  to  the  recovery  of  damages 
that  the  immediate  agent,  who  inflicted  the 
injury,  was  a fellow  servant.  But  the  principle 
here  is  clear.  It  must  be  in  some  way  the  act 
of  the  principal,  or  an  act  for  which  he  is 
morally  responsible,  as  being  that  of  his  trusted 
representative,  which  was  in  fault,  in  order  to 
justify  any  claim  on  the  principal  for  redress. 
Thus  in  such  a case  as  the  use  of  a rope  for, 
hauling  miners  up  a shaft  after  such  rope  had 
become  frayed  or  worn,  or  the  application 
to  the  shaft,  in  the  first  instance,  of  an 
unsound  rope,  or  a rop9  of  too  small  size, 


there  is  a degree  of  fairness  in  the 
tention  that  the  principal  should  be  resp 
ble  for  the  damage  caused  by  the  breaktu 
the  rope;  and  that  the  fact  that  the  en 
driver,  or  the  man  who  fitted  the  rope,  t 
fellow-servant  with  the  miners  injured  bl 
fracture  should  not  be  a bar  to  a claim  o: 
part  of  the  latter  for  compensation.  But  i 
engineman  were  intoxicated,  not  being  a p; 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  want  of  sobrieti 
if  the  banksman  dropped  a block  of  coal  a 
miners  ascending  the  shaft,  there  could  t 
equity  or  justice  in  making  the  principal  re 
sible  for  the  damage  ensuing.  This,  we  t 
is  the  true  solution  of  the  knot  of  the  quest3 
the  guilty  participation  of  the  principal  n 
cause  of  the  accident, — using  the  term  “gt1 
in  a wide  sense,  so  as  to  include  any  negl 
the  best  precautions  ordinarily  taken  in  s: 
cases,  and  the  making  the  trusted  represen! 
of  the  principal  bind  the  principal  in  liabhj 

No  doubt  there  would  be  great  difficult;, 
framing  a new  law  as  to  do  j astice  to  all  p 
But  we  think  the  principle  which  we  hav  i 
tured  to  suggest  is  the  only  one.  And  we] 
that  this  is  what  is  intended  as  the  basis  i 
Attorney-General’s  Bill. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  1 
Unions  Congress,  however,  have  taken  a! 
rent  view  of  the  case.  They  have  deoidej 
the  Bill  of  the  Government  is  not  satisf!:! 
and  they  have  resolved  “ that  no  mof 


dealing  with  the  law  of  employers  for  irf 
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sustaiued  by  their  workmen  would  be  ar 
as  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  questior* 
it  admitted,  as  a ground  of  defence  in  anyj 
brought  for  recovery  of  damages  in  res«'! 
bodily  injury  or  loss  of  life,  that  the  pert 
whose  neglect  the  injury  or  loss  of  lij 
alleged  to  have  been  caused  was  wor:* 
common  employment  with  the  person  s 
or  injured.” 

The  country  owes  a debt  of  gratitudil 
above-named  committee  for  having  so  dif 
formulated  the  grounds  on  which  they,  si 
their  power  and  influence  may  reach,  1, 
solved  to  insist.  That  ground  is  unmis 
No  less  unmistakable  is  the  fact  that  II 
tical  difficulty  thus  added  to  the  legal  d 
of  the  case  tends  towards  one  of  two  rests 
would  either  make  legislation  impossl 
the  continuance  of  great  industries  impl 
For  it  would  place  the  employer  at  thel 
not  only  of  every  combination  of  hiswN 
but  of  every  ill-disposed,  revengeful,  oil 
nant  workman.  Reverting  to  the  casnl 
mentioned  of  the  fall  of  a heavy  object  I 
shaft  to  the  injury  of  men  in  the  shafii 
of  .that  kind  are  not  without  preceded 
have  even  heard, — and  that  not  in  vague ■ 
only, — of  cases  where  the  object  throvfl 
the  shaft  was  a man.  In  such  a caej 
action  were  brought  against  the  ownetl 
mine,  the  resolution  of  the  committSH 
debar  him  from  his  first  ground  of  defer  I 
is  it  difficult  to  see  that,  if  a prinoipl 
made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  all  his  sffl 
the  responsibility  would  be  so  great  t J 
but  reckless  and  improvident  persons  fjfl 
found  to  undertake  it. 

The  precise  terms  of  the  resolution,  ll 
are  such  as  to  contain  within  themsea 
elements  of  their  own  condemnation.  1 
unions  committee  will  tell  us  that  tjfl 
attempting  only  the  removal  of  an  arhH 
law-made  obstacle  to  justice.  Let  l!S 
with  them  that  this  a good  principle.  <g 
do  they  propose  to  effect  this  ? By  int  f11 
an  entirely  new  artificial  and  law-madeiB 
in  another  direction.  On  what  gi 
natural  right  can  it  be  pretended  that  fi 
B,  fellow  servants  of  C,  are  working  >jf 
and  A kills  B,  B’s  representatives  have 
for  compensation  from  C ? A was  their1 
A is  the  responsible  party.  To  hold  C in 
liable  is  not  a matter  of  common  justici  jj 
or  would  be,  only  the  result  of  arbitral 
ridiculously  unjust  law.  Show,  as  * 
before,  that  negligence  on  the  part  Gift 
contributed  to  the  misdeed  of  A,  an«‘® 
fairly  be  held  liable  as  a contributor  to  M 
chief, — the  degree  of  his  contributia  'l1 
matter  of  evidence.  But  the  first  p:  jr 
bring  to  book  is  A.  It  may  be  said  tt  91 
no  means  of  paying,  and  that  C has.  t 
is  merely  to  say,  “ We  will  take  the  mom  ®l 
ever  we  can  find  it,  if  not  in  one  man’ 
in  that  of  another.”  Any  proceeding  tb  ^ 
spring  from  natural  justice  (or,  we  spe? 1 
correction  from  the  legal  profession,  front: . 
law)  must  begin  with  A.  His  ability  oij 111 
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costs  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
legal  responsibility. 

will  not  charge  the  trade  unions,  either 
jy  or  by  insinuation,  with  an  attempt  by 
jivind  to  damage  so  far  the  position  of  all 
j employers  of  labour  as  to  lead  to  the 
aent  of  capitalists  from  industrial  occupa- 
-to  the  benefit,  may  be,  of  co-operative 
itions.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
svents  in  America,  this  has  been  distinctly 
ated  as  one  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
rking  men  are  to  combine.  And  we  must 
at,  whatever  be  the  aim  or  intent  of  the 
ttee,  some  such  result  would  follow  if  this 
ion  could  take  effect  in  a corresponding 
i of  the  law. 

we  wish  to  point  out  clearly,  and 
illy  to  our  industrial  readers,  that  two 
3 do  not  make  a right.  The  committee 
to  strike  out  from  our  statute-book  a 
Dal  ground  of  defence.  At  the  same  time, 
sr  to  be  fair  and  just,  they  must  strikeout 
irresponding  technical  ground  of  action, 
latter  must  be  decided  on  one  of  two 
)les,  — either  natural  right  or  public 
As  to  the  latter  we  have  spoken, 
ve  have  further  admitted  that  for 
lake  of  public  policy  it  may  be 
Die  to  make  the  employer  of  labour 
Bible  to  those  in  his  employment  in  a 
x which  is  stretching  his  true  natural 
sibility.  But  it  will  not  do  to  hold  with 
tunds  and  to  run  with  the  hare.  Even 
jarful  scarecrow,  the  capitalist,  is  not  to 
de  a mere  banker  for  all  in  his  employ, — 
sposits  being  not  theirs,  but  his  own. 
person  by  whose  neglect  the  injury  or  loss 
was  alleged  to  have  been  caused  ” is  the 
i to  whom  the  killed  or  injured  fellow- 
lan  or  his  representatives  have  in  the  first 
ce  to  apply  for  compensation.  If  this 
i can  throw  the  blame,  or  any  portion  of 
another,  that  is  his  look  out.  That  is  the 
il  state  of  the  law.  The  question  of 
on  employment  comes  after.  It  is  an 
ial  question.  It  is  not  free  from  difficulty ; 
here  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  a sound 
pie  involved,  the  declaration  of  which 
reduce  all  difficulties  to  those  of  adminis- 
3 detail.  The  resolution  whicli  we  have 
ffltirely  ignores  the  primary  facts  of  the 
and  could  have  no  practical  result  if 
□ out  but  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of 
bd  capital  from  industry. 


THE  THAMES  BRIDGES  AGAIN, 
c unexpected  revival  of  the  high-level 
be  for  a bridge  over  the  Thames  near  the 
i’,  by  the  resolution  of  the  Metropolitan 
jl  of  Works  to  proceed  in  their  application 
jarliamentary  sanction,  in  opposition  to  the 
imendationof  their  own  Works  Committee, 

I of  the  features  of  the  past  week.  It  is 
|338  necessary  for  us  here  to  repeat  our 
pr  observations  on  the  subject,  for  the 
in  that  the  gist  of  the  greater  part  of  them 
pen  very  fairly  represented  by  the  Standard 
leading  article  on  the  24th  inst.  The 
lition  that  exists  between  the  requirements 
!>e  east  and  west  water  traffic,  and  the 
|i  and  South  land  traffic;  the  question  of 
ightening  the  strain  on  London  Bridge  by 
|rovision  of  another  crossing  ; the  inutility 
e measure,  in  any  case,  without  an  enor- 
j outlay  in  a corresponding  widening  of 
Approaches  ; and  the  difficulty  which  the 
lit  to  a sufficiently  lofty  height  above  the 
i would  oppose  to  the  use  of  the  proposed 
L'e  for  heavy  traffic,  are  fully  referred  to  by  our 
iimporary.  To  this  have  to  be  added  the  facts 
(the  experience  of  the  two  tunnels  already 
|>  under  the  Thames,  and  the  direction  of 
[lain  lines  of  traffic  towards  the  west  on  both 
.s  of  the  river,  are  not  encouraging  as  to 
[itility  of  a new  crossing  at  the  proposed 
To  this  may  again  be  added  the  hypo- 
leal  character  of  the  estimates  for  so  novel 
lucture  as  a steel  arch  of  the  magnitude 
Dsed,  together  with  adequate  approaches ; 
llatter  probably  forming  the  most  serious 
ients  of  the  cost.  The  Standard  adds  the 
ption  of  the  military  authorities  to  the  com- 
;1  of  the  Tower  which  would  be  given  by 
i a structure.  This  objection  is  not  disposed 
r the  remark  that  there  are  already  lofty 
.ings  overlooking  that  post.  In  the  case  of 
great  military  emergency  such  buildings 
_d  be  either  occupied  or  destroyed.  It  would 
lifferent  in  the  case  of  such  a structure  as  a 


bridge,  the  hostile  occupation  of  which  would 
render  the  Tower  perfectly  untenable. 

On  the  other  hand,  attention  cannot  be  too 
often  directed  to  the  evidence  which  we  have 
more  than  once  cited  from  Sir  John  Rennie 
himself,  the  engineer  of  London  Bridge,  which 
shows  that  to  throw  great  additional  weight  on 
the  foundations  would  be  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion to  the  bridge  itself ; and  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  spot  on  which,  against  his  own 
desire,  the  engineer  was  compelled  by  the  City 
authorities  to  build  the  bridge,  any  extension 
of  the  foundations  is  a matter  of  practical  im- 
possibility. It  may  be  a good  thing  to  have 
these  matters  thoroughly  thrashed  out  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee.  But  it  is  more  than 
questionable  how  far,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling  and  public  business,  adequate 
attention  can  be  commanded  for  the  investiga- 
tion. We  should  like  to  see  some  adequate 
statement  as  to  traffic,  such  as  we  have  before 
shown  to  be  necessary,  brought  before  the 
public,  and  especially  before  the  ratepayers, 
before  the  latter  are  involved  in  a costly  Parlia- 
mentary contest.  And,  in  any  case,  we  must 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  London  Bridge  is 
unrepresented.  Its  natural  Conservators,  the 
City  authorities,  seem  bent  on  improving  it  out 
of  existence.  Parliament  has  hitherto  stood  in 
the  way.  But  Parliament  may  hesitate  con- 
tinuously to  oppose  the  City,  unless  the  real 
facts  as  to  the  foundation  of  London  Bridge  are 
made  publicly  known.  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest 
that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  are  two 
bodies  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments,  and  most  useful 
public  works  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  either  or 
both  of  these  bodies  might  prove  the  turning- 
point  as  to  the  salvation  or  destruction  of  the 
bridge  ? 


OUR  MINERAL  OUTPUT. 

Largely  dependent  as  Britain  is  for  her 
commercial  greatness  on  her  mineral  treasures, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  statistical 
works  annually  issued  should  be  the  official 
“ Mineral  Statistics,”  which  tell,  tardily,  the 
extent  to  which  those  mineral  treasures  are 
drawn  upon.  Our  knowledge  is  brought  down 
by  the  recent  publication  to  last  year,  and  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  glance  at  the  latest  issue. 
Our  coal  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  our  pro- 
dace,  and  we  draw  on  it  to  a larger  extent  and 
value  than  all  the  others  combined.  It  appears 
that  last  year  the  coal  production  of  Britain 
was  134,610,763  tons,  and  this  was  drawn  from 
3,770  collieries.  From  the  great  coalfield  of 
the  north  the  output  for  the  year  was  rather 
less  than  in  its  predecessor,  the  total  now  being 
31,210,400  tons,  of  which  South  Durham  fur- 
nishes by  far  the  larger  proportion.  In  the 
north-west  we  have  Cumberland,  with  a pro- 
duction of  1,515,783  tons,  whilst  three  collieries 
in  Westmoreland  yield  1,791  tons.  Cheshire 
has  an  output  of  645,500  tons;  Lancashire, 
from  its  northern  and  eastern  portions,  yields 
8,735,055  tons,  and  from  the  west,  8,886,476  tons. 
Yorkshire  is  becoming  one  of  our  largest  contri- 
butors to  the  coal  production  of  the  country,  yield- 
ing last  year  from  the  West  Riding  15,952,400 
tons,  and  from  the  North  Riding  8,150  tons  only. 
Derbyshire  draws  6,975,550  tons ; Nottingham- 
shire, 3,895,750  tons ; W arwickshire,  930,850  tons ; 
and  Leicestershire,  1,149,590  tons.  Staffordshire 
yields  from  the  north  4,149,975,  and  the  southern 
district  (including  part  of  Worcestershire), 
9,841,191  tons.  Shropshire  contributes  927,580 
tons ; and  Gloucestershire,  1,194,726  tons ; 
whilst  Somerset  and  Devon  yield  together  only 
666,500  tons.  Monmouthshire  has  an  output 
of  4 350,785  ; and,  coming  to  North  Wales,  we 
find  that  its  total  is  2,479,580  tons, — Denbigh- 
shire contributing  more  than  half,  and  Flint- 
shire the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  South  Wales 
is  enlarging  its  output  materially,  Glamorgan- 
shire alone  now  raising  11,889,600,  whilst 
Carmarthen,  and  others  with  small  output, 
bring  the  total  for  that  part  of  the  Principality 
to  12,634,335  tons.  Scotland  yields  18,320,074 
tons,  its  western  district  giving  towards  that 
6,867,701  tons  from  222  collieries,  and  the 
eastern  the  larger  aggregate  and  proportionate 
remainder  from  305  collieries.  The  51  coal-pits 
in  Ireland  yield  138,722  tons,  and  thus  the  total 
output  of  the  kingdom  is  formed.  Generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  in  the  coal 
trade  has  been  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
collieries  on  the  average,  and  the  reports  of  the 
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mine  inspectors  show  that  there  is  a larger 
average  output  for  each  collier  employed,  so 
that  to  this  extent  there  is  increased  economy 
of  production  in  recent  years. 

Turning  now  to  the  production  of  ironstone, 
we  find  that  the  amount  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  16,692,802  tons.  Cleveland  con- 
tinues to  be  the  largest  producer,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  value.  Her  production  last  year  is 
given  as  6,284,545  tons ; Northamptonshire  has 
1,049,806  tons ; Cumberland  has  an  output  of 
1,351,441  tons ; and  from  the  mines  in  the 
Furness  district  there  were  produced  993,012 
tons.  These,  with  Lincolnshire  with  508,749 
tons,  are  the  only  large  producers  of  iron  from 
mines  not  under  the  Coal-mines  Regulation 
Act.  There  are,  however,  produced  from  Wilt- 
shire 79,176  tons  ; from  Somersetshire,  51,927 
tons ; Gloucestershire,  92,974  tons ; South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  77,320  tons ; whilst  some 
smaller  contributions  bring  up  the  total  to 
10,768,075  tons ; and  with  the  iron  ore  from 
mines  worked  under  the  Coal-mines  Regulation 
Act,  5,921,727  tons,  the  total  production  of 
Great  Britain  is  formed.  The  value  of  the  last 
class  of  ore  is  much  in  excess  of  the  other,  and 
the  total  of  all  kinds  is  6,746,668k  To  this, 
however,  there  is  added  a comparatively  small 
amount  of  iron  ore  imported,  and  thus  there  is 
smelted  in  the  United  Kingdom  over  18,250,000 
tons.  This,  at  541  blast  furnaces,  was  converted 
with  15,342,445  tons  of  coal  into  6,608,664  tons 
of  pig-iron, — 1,888,991  tons  being  produced  in 
England,  982,000  tons  in  Scotland,  and  the 
remainder  in  Wales.  Of  tin  ore,  it  may  be  said 
that  14,142  tons  were  produced  in  the  year  from 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  value  being  stated  as 
572,763 1.  Of  copper  ore,  73,141  tons  were  pro- 
duced, the  value  being  returned  at  262,2701. ; 
and  of  lead  ore,  chiefly  from  the  Northern  dis- 
trict, and  from  Wales,  Yorkshire,  and  Shrop- 
shire, 80,850  tons,  of  the  value  of  1,123,952k 
Zinc  ore  is  returned  as  worth  86,151k,  and  the 
extent  of  the  production  as  24,405  tons.  This 
comprises  the  chief  of  our  minerals,  and  it  is 
evident  to  what  a large  extent  we  draw  upon 
the  stores  that  have  been  so  long  laid  up  for  our 
use. 

There  are,  however,  a few  other  figures  given 
in  the  official  returns,  which  may  be  briefly 
quoted.  Of  iron  pyrites,  the  production  was 
43,948  tons,  and  the  estimated  value  28,2251. ; 
of  arsenic  3,S09  tons,  value  30,420J. ; whilst  of 
manganese,  which  is  yearly  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable  for  its  use  in  connexion  with  the 
steel  manufacture,  we  only  produced  3,038  tons, 
value  7,958k  The  gold  is  returned  as  worth 
181.  only ; the  silver  ore,  927 k ; and  the  uranium 
ore,  Ilk  Tho  clays  included  in  the  list  are 
chiefly  got  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  Eng- 
land : the  tonnage  for  the  year  was  2,961,155 
tons,  and  the  value  592,231k'  Salt,  chiefly  from 
Cheshire,  was  produced  to  the  extent  ^ of 
2,735,001  tons,  and  to  the  value  of  1,504,250k 
There  were  a few  other  kinds  of  minerals  pro- 
duced, which  bring  up  the  total  value  for  the 
kingdom,  including  all  those  stated,  to  the  hand- 
some total  of  58, 398,071k, — a sum  which,  how- 
ever, is  about  300,000k  below  the  estimated 
value  of  the  produce  for  the  previous  year.  The 
falling-off  does  not  so  much  arise  from  diminished 
value  of  the  minerals  as  from  diminished  quan- 
tities of  one  or  two  classes.  Incoprolites  and  phos- 
phatic  nodules  the  declension  is  most  marked, 
there  being  a fall  of  about  400,000k  in  the 
value ; and  it  is  to  this  that  the  manure  manu- 
facturers trace  their  very  much  greater  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  supplies. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  drawing  generally 
in  increased  quantities  upon  our  resources  of 
minerals,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that 
with  this  there  is  an  increased  use  of  the 
power  thus  obtained.  In  our  coal  supply,  this 
is  especially  the  case,  for  there  is  not  only  an 
increased  economy  in  the  household  use  of  coal, 
but  in  the  iron  manufacture  and  in  the  raising 
of  steam  power,  there  is  now  a very  great 
economy  in  the  use,  and  whilst  this  is  the  case, 
the  enlarged  production  is  not  wholly  to  be 
regretted.  It  is  true  that  there  is  still  very 
great  waste  in  the  use  of  fuel,  and  that  especially 
in  its  use  for  steam  purposes  there  is  a need  for 
very  great  economy,  for  only  a very  small  pro- 
portion  of  the  theoretical  power  in  coal  is  used 
now,  and  hence,  whilst  this  is  the  case,  the  in- 
creased output  cannot  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. The  fact  is  well  known  that  much  oi 
our  industrial  prosperity,  not  to  say  supremacy, 
depends  upon  our  mineral  resources,  and  that 
the  husbanding  of  these  is  needful,— that  is  to 
say,  not  the  reduction  of  the  output,^  but  0 
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THE  BUILDER. 


obtaining  of  the  greatest  amount  of  power  from 
the  quantity  used.  The  valuable  returns  which 
have  furnished  the  figures  above  quoted  assist 
in  directing  public  attention  yearly  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  by  showing  the  extent  to  which  we 
draw  upon  our  reserves  of  stored  power,  and  by 
indicating,  in  some  slight  measure,  a little  of 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  they  give  data 
by  which  some  idea  of  the  uses  and  the  waste 
is  obtained  from  year  to  year. 


[March  29,  1 


THE  OLDEST  THING  IN  LONDON. 

Duking  this  last  chill  carnival,  perhaps  the 
most  oppressive  and  dismal  ever  known  in 
Venice,  while  the  forced  festivities  crowded  the 
Piazza  of  San  Marco,  the  Piazzetto,  and  the 
Molo,  in  spite  of  the  east  wind  whirling  round 
in  gentle  eddies  the  pumpkin-seeds,  the  spent 
harmless  weapons  of  the  season’s  revelries,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  gay  f&tes,  the  gor- 
geous ceremonies,  and  cruel  executions,  the  two 
antique  and  famous  columns  of  the  Piazzetta, 
during  their  comparatively  short  stay  in  Venice 
of  600  years,  have,  season  by  season,  looked 
down  upon,  antique  among  innumerable  relics 
•irsggGfi  . from  countries  whose  history  is 
coeval  with  the  events  of  Scripture ; and  in 
addition  to  the  impression  made  by  this  reflec- 
tion, it  was  equally  impossible  not  to  feel  how, 
far  more  carefully  and  deliberately  than  we 
Londoners  with  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  the  Vene- 
tians of  twenty  generations  since  considered 
the  important  matter  of  the  setting-up  of  these 
Syrian  monuments. 

The  dissatisfaction  at  the  position  and  treat- 
ment of  the  so-called  Cleopatra’s  Needle  may 
mirly  be  said  to  be  universal, — ■“  mislaid,”  as  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  not  long  since 
observed,  “ on  the  parapet  of  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment,” and,  “ placed  in  such  a manner  as 
to  defy  and  set  aside  all  the  eternal  fitnesses  of 
things  msthetic,  adorning  nothing,  emphasising 
nothing,  and  by  nothing  emphasised,— placed, 
as  it  were,  parenthetically  between  two  high- 
ways, perhaps  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the 
world,  but  neither  of  them  leading  up  to  it,  but 
rather  hurrying  past  it.” 

When  we  consider  how  long,  and  with  what 
respect  antiquaries  have  regarded  the  London 
Stone,  a venerable  relic  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  near  which  lived  the  first  mayor 
London  ever  had ; itself  the  centre  of  that  superb 
system  of  military  Roman  roads  remains  of 
which  still  awaken  the  interest  of  archmologists  • 
when  we  consider  the  antiquity  of  this  hoary 
shapeless  relic,  or  the  interest  and  equally 
venerable  character  of  the  Coronation  stone,— 
the  Irish  relic  dragged  to  Scone,  and  thence  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  more  than  five  centuries 
ago,  and  roundly  declared,  according  to  monkish 
authority,  to  be  the  same  stone  which  served 
Jacob  as  his  pillow;  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
traordinary  interest  that  antiquaries  attach  to 
the  tn-lingnistic  Eosetta  stone,  discovered  in 
Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Bous- 
sard,  and  giving  the  key  to  the  mysterious 
language  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions— reflect, 
mg  that  that  stone  was  fashioned  only  a oen. 
tury  and  a half  or  so  before  the  Christian  era  ■ 
when  we  compare  the  age  of  these  famous 
stones,  which  we  treasure,  with  that  of  the 
Obelisk  only  so  lately  set  up  in  London,  and 
which  shows  us  its  legible  surface  more  than 
d.OOO  years  of  age,  something  more  than 
ordinary  respect  is  due  to  Cleopatra's  Needle 
as  the  oldest  of  things  even  in  London. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a monument,  the 
thick  veil  of  mystery  and  distant  tradition 
seems  torn  away  which  separates  us  from  the 
comparatively  early  days  when  the  Phoenicians 
traded  with  the  Cassiterides,  and  London  was 
but  a small  hamlet,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  when  the  wild  boar  and  the  bear,  the 
wild  ou  and  the  wolf,  prowled  through  the  woodB 
of  Hampstead.  In  the  presence  of  the  obelisks 
which  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  even 
the  Classic  myths  of  the  early  king,  of  the 
Eternal  City  and  all  the  history  of  Rome's 
rums  seem  but  mere  dreams;  all  the  mysterious 
origins  of  Byzantium  shrivel  as  a scroll  when 
we  remember  that  these  imperishable  monu- 
ments, as  they  stood  in  all  their  glory,  un- 
touched m the  land  where  they  were  erected 
were  recalled  in  one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring 
of  the  traditions  of  that  forty  years'  long  travel 
°t  the  Israelites  through  the  desert,  the  column 
of  fire,  the  pillar  of  cloud.  And  doubtless  the 
fugitives,  as  they  followed  the  guidance  of  this 


mysterious  beacon,  must  have  recalled  its 
strange  resemblance  to  the  antique  obelisks 
they  had  left  in  the  laud  of  their  bond-stricken 
fathers. 

It  cannot  but  be  a matter  of  regret  to  every 
one  to  see  the  evident  haste  with  which  so  im- 
portant a relic  as  Cleopatra’s  Needle  was  set  up, 
and  the  extraordinary  want  of  artistic  consider- 
afci°u  given  to  its  pedestal ; and  an  additional 
grief  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  to  all  true 
archaeologists,  that  for  any  purpose  whatsoever 
the  monolith  should  have  been  mutilated. 

Why  should  not  the  precedent  established  in 
Venice  six  hundred  years  ago  have  been  carried 
out,  and  the  broken  or  irregular  portions  of  the 
base  of  the  obelisk  have  been  made  regular,  if 
that  was  desirable,  with  some  stone  as  nearly 
resembling  the  Syenite  as  possible  ? By  this 
means  additional  height  might  have  been  given 
to  the  monument.  It  is  not  too  late  even  now 
to  do  this,  so  far  as  what  is  left  is  concerned, 
and  thus  the  unsightly  rounded  base  of  the 
monolith  may  be  made  to  cease  to  give  rise,  with 
any  justification,  to  “ a jeer,  a sneer,  or  a fear.” 

Venetia. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  TOBACCO-BOX. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Westminster  must  certainly  be  reckoned  its 
tobacco-box,  well  known  locally,  bnt  little  known 
generally. 

It  is  an  interesting  relic  of  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  and,  according  to  “A  Brief 
Account,”  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Noble,  recently  pub- 
lished, has  now  being  rescued  from  comparative 
seclusion,  and  become  for  the  time  celebrated 
in  more  ways  than  one,  having  been  exhibited 
before  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  and  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  Noble  gives  us  in  a few  pages  a singular 
history.  It  appears  that  a Mr.  Henry  Monck,  a 
past  overseer  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster 
(1713),  purchased  at  Horsefair  a small  oval- 
shaped box,  which  he  used  to  take  with  him  to 
a tavern,  where  he  met  his  brethren  of  “ The 
Past  Overseers’  Society,”  and  there  he  evi- 
dently proved  himself  a “ jolly  good  fellow”  by 
supplying  his  friends  with  tobacco  out  of  the 
friendly  box.  The  society  seems  to  have  been 
a convivial  club,  which  was  founded  early  in 
the  last  century,  and  numbered  between  fifty 
and  sixty,  and  to  them  Mr.  Monck  gave  the  trifle 
for  their  joint  use,  a fact  duly  recorded  by  his 
friends  by  a silver  rim  affixed  to  it  in  1720. 
From  that  date  nntil  the  present  year  succes- 
sive overseers  have  each  added  a silver  plate, 
and  as  each  plate  has  required  space  to  fix  it  on, 
so  the  box  had  to  be  supplemented  by  others 
being  built  around  it,  until  the  present  year 
sees  no  less  than  seven  cases  or  boxes,  being  the 
original  and  six  outer  ones, — the  former  being 
4£  in.  long  and  3£  in.  wide,  £ in.  inside  depth, 
and  13 { in.  round,  while  the  seventh,  octagon  in 
shape,  is  5 ft.  round  and  3 ft.  high  ; the  original 
box  weighing  some  10  oz. ; the  last  nearly 
50  lb. ; and  tbe  whole  about  a hundredweight ! 

The  first  plate  (omitting  locals)  represents  on 
the  inside  of  the  original  lid  a bust  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  surrounded  with  trophies  em- 
blematical of  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1746,  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  William  Hogarth.  The  last  three  plates  re- 
present the  Proclamation  of  the  Queen  as 
Empress  of  India,  the  erection  of  the  Cleo- 
patra Needle  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and 
the  Loss  of  the  Princess  Alice  steamship.  Be- 
tween 1746  and  1878  each  year  is  duly  re- 
corded on  plates,  some  of  which  are  very  well 
engraved,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Trial  of  Admiral  Keppel,  1779 ; the  Battle 
of  the  Nile ; the  Proclamation  of  Peace, 
1802;  the  Volunteers  in  Westminster  Abbey’ 
1802 ; the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815 ; the  Trial 
of  Queen  Caroline ; the  Exhibition  of  1851 ; and 
a number  of  well-engraved  portraits.  Two 
engraved  plates  represent  two  interesting  events 
in  connexion  with  the  box, — the  delivering  of  it 
from  the  past  overseer  to  his  successor,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  decreeing  the  restoration  of  the 
box  to  the  society  after  the  celebrated  trial  of 
1796,  about  which  Mr.  Noble  gives  an  interesting 
note.  It  appears  also  that  in  1785  the  box  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  lost  through  a burglary  at 
the  house  of  the  then  overseer.  Had  it  been 
stolen,  it  would  have,  without  doubt,  found  its 
way  to  the  melting-pot. 

After  its  restoration,  it  was  ordered  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  future  “in  the  iron  chest  of 
the  dark  vestry  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,”  but 
how  long  this  good  resolve  was  acted  upon  we 


know  not.  Among  the  present  condit 
which  the  overseer  holds  it  are  that 
produced  at  each  annual  meeting; 
original  box  shall  contain  at  least  thr 
tobacco ; that  if  the  tobacco  is  not  fc 
the  overseer  is  to  be  fined  six  bottle 
and  that  if  the  box  is  not  forthcoming 
additional  ornament  on  it  the  fine  : 
200  guineas. 

As  the  present  Church  of  St.  Margr 
minster,  is  under  the  process  of  restoi 
Noble  has  written  the  account  of  this  i 
box  in  aid  of  the  funds.  The  book  is  g 
with  a large  Photograph  of  the  Box 
published  by  Mr.  John  Archbutt,  i 
street,  Westminster,  at  the  sum  of  f 
the  profits  are  to  be  devoted  to  a f. 
we  wish  the  publication  a good  sale.  . 

We  may  mention  that  William  C; 
first  English  printer,  was  buried  iE 
garet’s  Church  exactly  400  years  ago.; 


THE  GRAND  HOTEL,  CHARING 
This  building,  which  has  rece 
described  at  some  length  in  this  jo 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Ar 
Association,  and  also  in  the  report 
read  before  the  same  body  by  Mr.  F. 
one  of  the  architects,  occupies  a posi 
to  none  in  London.  It  stands  on  j 
site  of  Northumberland  House,  belon; 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  ] 
million  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberli 
proportion  of  the  ground  forming  tl 
The  area  on  which  the  hotel  standf 
nearly  20,000  superficial  feet. 

The  ground-floor,  facing  Charing 
the  Avenue,  is  designed  for  a series  < 
shops,  having  an  average  area  of  4( 
with  spacious  basements  and  van 
Owing  to  the  fall  of  the  ground  to 
south,  so  great  an  altitude  is  given  t 
the  shops  that  handsome  mezzani 
will  easily  be  obtained. 

On  the  ground-floor  of  the  hotel  are  tl 
buffet,  with  grill-room  under,  the  gra 
dining-room,  and  spacious  secondai 
rooms ; the  smoking-room,  with  bil 
under;  large  serving-rooms  ; the  prin. 
case;  and  an  elaborately-finished  eni 
and  vestibule. 

On  the  first-floor  are  a large  drawin 
ladies,  a general  library,  and  five  suitei 
and  bed  rooms,  with  necessary  coi 
attached.  The  remainder  of  this  flo 
whole  of  the  five  floors  above  are  d: 
between  200  and  300  rooms,  having  £ 
area  of  300  ft. 

At  the  Northumberland-street  ei 
building  is  the  kitchen  department,  , 
space  on  the  first,  second,  third,  a 
floors.  On  the  top-floor  a large  unoco: 
has  been  reserved  for  the  erection  of 
should  such  an  important  addition  t< 
blishment  be  considered  advisable. 

The  character  of  the  elevations  • 
determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  thd 
curved  sweep  between  Charing-crosc 
Avenue  has  added  to  the  difficulty  of  p 
architectural  combination,  and  the  nen 
a sevenfold  division  of  stories  prev' 
bold  or  massive  treatment ; while  the  v 
ground-rent  forbad  the  sacrifice  of  ar 
the  area  in  recesses  which  would  ] 
very  desirable,  and  by  which  the  mo 
the  front  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  Italian  style  was  chosen  as  oft 
least  difficulty  in  producing  a sj 
result,  and  the  high  Mansard  roofs  fid 
composition  will  take  off  the  hor. 
which  would  otherwise  be  too  conspici 
The  work  in  the  foundations,  and  ij 
ground-line,  was  executed  by  Mr.  E: 
the  contractors  for  the  superstrncl 
Messrs.  Merritt  & Ashby,  of  London-]! 
are  under  engagement  to  complete  tbi> 
by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  The  I 
are  Messrs.  F.  & H.  Francis  and  Ji 
Saunders.  The  clerk  of  the  works,  -i 
architects,  is  Mr.  G.  Holloway,  and  M 
is  the  builders’  general  foreman. 


Work  for  Russian  Surveyoi 

announced  that  no  furnished  apar 
henceforth  be  had  at  St.  Petersb 
plans,  showing  the  situation  of  the 
the  doors  of  entrance,  have  been 
handed  to  the  police.  This  measure 
to  facilitate  arrests. 
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eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
ate  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
ly  evening  last  at  Conduit-street,  Mr. 
is  Barry,  president,  in  the  chair.  The 
lance  was  very  small. 

following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
leclared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz.: — As 
Mr.  William  Oakley  (Associate),  of 
is-street,  St.  James’s  ; and  as  Associates: 

J.  Martin,  Darlington;  Mr.  S.  R.  J. 
South  Lambeth;  Mr.  F.  E.  F.  Bailey, 
11 ; and  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey,  Moorgate- 

r Gropius,  Government  architect,  Berlin, 
lected  by  acclamation  an  Honorary  and 
iponding  Member. 

Secretary,  Mr.  William  H.  White, 
iced  several  donations  of  books,  including 
bole  of  Captain  Shaw’s  works  on  “ Fire 
j,”  “ Fires  in  Theatres,”  &c.  In  moving 
of  thanks  to  the  various  donors,  the 
ent  referred  to  the  extreme  value  to  the 
non  of  Captain  Shaw’s  works. 

.-oiling  then  read  his  paper  on  “ Architec- 
oliage,”  which  we  print  on  other  pages, 
ir  with  some  illustrations, 
le  discussion  whioh  followed, 

Had  field,  of  Sheffield,  moved  a vote  of 
to  Mr.  Colling,  who,  as  was  well  known, 
thorough  master  of  his  subject.  With 
i deal  of  what  had  been  said  in  the  paper 
lr.  Hadfield)  agreed  most  cordially, 
jh  he  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
t at  length.  He  thought  that  Mr. 
’s  labours  and  researches  were  bearing 
the  improvement  which  was  visible  in 
ctural  carved  work  generally  in  this 

jssor  Kerr,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
said  Mr.  Colling’s  study  of  foliage  had 
ir  many  years  known  to  them,  and  his 
on  the  Bubject  had  been  universally 
ed.  It  was  a subject,  however,  which  it 
ficnlt  to  discuss,  because  it  was  one  which 
sxtremely  difficult  to  reduce  to  anything 
Josopliy.  Mr.  Colling  had  given  numerous 
es,  and  had  exhibited  his  powers  of  in- 
tion  very  remarkably ; but  he  had  not 
ed,  and  probably  he  would  not  like  to 
, that  he  had  reduced  his  system  of  in- 
tion  to  anything  like  its  laws.  He  had 
i them  to  Nature,  and  there  he  left  them, 
t seemed  to  him  (the  Professor)  that 
Ivere  one  or  two  considerations  upon 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  attempt- 
Icontradict  Mr.  Colling,  he  might  dwell, 
int  was  that  of  the  scale  of  natural  pro- 
ffiich  were  to  be  imitated.  It  seemed  to 
ie  speaker)  that,  granting  the  proposition 
ture  was  to  supply  us  with  materials  for 
lament,  we  must  accept,  as  part  of  the 
tion,  the  scale  of  the  natural  products 
ve  were  to  imitate.  For  instance,  if  we 
p parsley-leaf,  or  the  leaves  of  the  horse- 
jit,  the  dock,  the  thistle,  or  even  the 
ly  trefoil  clover,  we  we^e  scarcely  at 
to  reduce  or  enlarge  all  of  them  to  one 
jicause,  according  to  Mr.  Colling,  we 
jproceed  on  the  assumption  that  Nature 
jfect  in  her  design,  and  the  scale  of  the 
was  obviously  part  of  it.  At  the  same 
p thought  Mr.  Colling  had  very  clearly 
iut  that  in  all  natural  foliage  the  same 
6 of  form  might  be  seen  at  work,  though 
rent  scales,  so  that,  recognising  another 
|®  laicl  down  by  Mr.  Colling,  viz.,  the 
py  conventionalising  according  to 
itances,  it . would  be  interesting  if  he 
pay  how  it  was  possible  to  get  over 
realty  of  reproducing  natural  products 
ierent  scales  to  those  possessed  by 
I nature.  Again,  if  we  were  to  imitate 
, n stone,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  copy 
'leaves  to  a nicety  in  such  a material  ? 
ot  seem  to  be  a fact  that  those  forms 
ature  had  dictated  to  us  in  the  tissues  of 
ives  of  plants  were  inappropriate  for 
etion  m such  a material  as  stone  P It 
course,  possible  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
|nal  by  conventionalising.  Then  he  came 
13081  tion  that  in  architectural,  or  rather 
j'turesqu6  foliage, -i.e.,  foliage  which  was 
|eiy  part  of  the  architecture,  but  of  the 
il  ’TCOaventionali8m  was  an  essential. 
i!V carving  in  boxwood  or  ivory, 

, delicate  and  dainty  ornament  for 
lfc.^as  allowable  to  cony  nature 
% as  possible  ; but  when  oarviig,  on  a 


piece  of  architecture,  foliage  which  should  be  of 
the  essence  of  that  architecture,  conventionalism 
was  indispensable.  The  Greeks,  who  would  be 
admitted  to  be  masters  of  artistic  conception  and 
execution  in  every  way,  universally  conven- 
tionalised their  foliage  ; and  although  when  we 
came  to  look  at  Mediaeval  carvings, — admitting, 
as  we  were  bound  to  do,  the  exquisite  nicety  of 
the  work,  especially  that  of  the  thirteenth 
century, — we  saw  a much  more  naturalistic 
impulse  than  that  which  prevailed  in  Greek 
work,  yet  even  the  Mediaeval  carvers  had  to 
resort  to  conventionalism.  Their  work  was 
much  more  naturalistic  in  design  than  the  work 
of  the  Greeks,  although  much  more  conven- 
tionalised than  the  mere  naturalistic  foliage  of 
the  present  day  would  be.  Probably  no  one 
would  now  hesitate  to  condemn  the  festoons 
and  swags  of  the  corrupt  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, although  at  the  present  moment,  in  what 
was  called  the  “ Queen  Anne  ” style,  not  only 
were  those  who  were  masters  of  that  style 
(if  any  men  were)  compelled  to  use  extremely 
foolish  swags  and  festoons,  but  they  were  com- 
pelled to  develope  them  in  red  brick, — a mar- 
vellous instance  of  what  the  human  mind  could 
be  brought  to  do  when  once  it  laid  hold  of  a 
vicious  principle.  Mr.  Colling,  however,  had 
gone  on  much  higher  ground  than  anything  of 
that  kind,  and  had  suggested,  where  he  had  not 
actually  laid  down,  principles  of  art  as  applied 
to  architectural  carving  which  showed  how 
ridiculous  it  was  to  carve  in  red  brick.  One 
point  upon  which  Mr.  Colling  might  be  asked  to 
say  a word  was  the  introduction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  architecturesque  carving  into  terra 
cotta.  Now,  as  Mr.  Colling  was  probably  well 
aware,  there  were  two  principles  upon  which 
terra  cotta  might  be  used.  One  was  the  prin- 
ciple whereby  the  terra  cotta  was  taken  from 
the  mould,  burnt  in  the  kiln,  and  used  as  it 
was  moulded ; the  other  was  the  principle  upon 
which  the  terra  cotta  was  sophisticated, 
trimmed,  modified,  improved,  undercut,  or 
otherwise  manipulated  after  it  had  come  from 
the  mould.  Those  two  principles  or  methods  of 
treatment  were  suggestive  of  a decided  artistic 
difference, — a difference  which  would  be  found 
to  prevail  in  the  use  of  ornament  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  materials,  such  as  plaster,  for 
instance,  where,  he  apprehended,  the  cast  orna- 
ment should  differ  in  character  and  treatment 
from  that  which  was  modelled  with  the  tool. 
In  conclusion,  the  Professor  thanked  Mr.  Colling 
for  his  paper,  whioh  was  one  of  great  practical 
and  artistic  value,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
much  esteemed. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  Mr.  Colling’s  paper 
had  introduced  to  the  members  a very 
interesting  architectural  detail,  but,  after  all, 
only  a subordinate  one  in  the  work  that  the 
architect  had  to  do.  The  first  consideration  of 
architects  should  be  not  so  much  directed  to  the 
superficial  decoration  of  their  compositions  as 
to  their  proportion  and  contour.  If  these  were 
unsatisfactory,  no  amount  of  ingenuity  in 
carving,  whether  realistic  or  conventional,  would 
make  compensation.  He  thought  Mr.  Colling 
had  spoken  rather  depreciatingly  of  mouldings  ; 
but  he  (the  Chairman)  for  one  had  always  been 
taaght  that  refinement  in  the  profiles  of  mould- 
ings was  a distinguishing  feature  in  the  works 
of  every  architect  of  taste.  He  was  disposed  to 
attach  a great  deal  more  importance  to  the 
study  of  mouldings  than  to  any  amount  of 
carving.  He  ventured,  pace  Professor  Kerr  and 
Mr.  Colling,  to  make  some  little  apology  for  the 
much-abused  festoon,  which,  though  it  certainly 
did  not  represent  growing  flowers,  as  in  the  cane 
of  capitals,  yet  it  represented  flowers  plucked 
and  fastened  together  in  festoons,  as  used  for 
the  decoration  of  buildings  on  festive  occasions. 

It  was  far  from  his  desire  to  unduly  decry  the 
taste  which  had  been  developed  of  late  years  for 
naturalistic  carving ; but  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  he  knew  of  some  cases  in  which  that  taste 
had  been  allowed  to  run  wild  to  an  extent  which 
had  entirely  disguised  the  architectural  forms. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Colling,  in  reply,  said  that  Professor  Kerr 
had  not  correctly  represented  his  views  as  to 
scale.  His  (Mr.  Colling’s)  principle  was  to  take 
anything  he  chose  from  natural  foliage,  and 
reduce  it  or  enlarge  it  in  carving  to  any  scale 
desired.  Why  should  he  not  do  so,  due  regard 
being  paid,  of  course,  to  the  position  which  the 
carved  work  would  occupy  ? In  nature  the 
leaves  of  a particular  plant  or  tree  were  not  all 
of  one  size.  Nor  did  he  advocate  or  practise 
the  copying  of  any  natural  forms  in  foliage  to  a 


nicety.  Taking  a few  leaves  of  one  particular 
tree,  they  would  all  be  found  to  differ  more  or 
less  from  each  other,  although  each  possessed 
the  general  characteristics  common  to  all  of 
them.  Therefore  there  was  ample  room  for 
variety  of  treatment  and  for  individuality  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  carver.  He,  of  course, 
had  not  intended  to  disparage  mouldings ; but 
he  would  say  that  there  was  too  often  a disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  architects  to  give  themselves 
up  entirely  to  mouldings.  We  had  seen  the 
Doric  order  carried  out  a great  number  of  times 
in  England,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  main 
entrance  to  Euston  Station,  almost  invariably 
without  a vestige  of  sculpture.  That  was 
going  to  the  opposite  extremity  to  that  depre- 
cated by  the  President.  He  objected  to  carved 
festoons  because  such  features  were  originally 
artificial  and  extraneous  ornaments.  Architec- 
tural decoration,  it  appeared  to  him,  should  form 
a part  of  the  architecture, — which  a festoon 
never  could  do.  As  to  carved  foliage  being 
allowed  to  run  wild,  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  paper  to  show  how  to  curb  it  and  keep  it 
within  proper  limits.  He  did  not  advocate  a 
distinctly  naturalistic  treatment  of  carving  to 
the  exclusion  of  conventionalism,  for  every 
carver  would  conventionalise  in  his  own  way. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  next  meeting  would  take  place 
omthe  21st  proximo. 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  Architectural 
Association,  by  permission  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
John  Gibson,  visited  the  large  and  important 
building  now  in  course  of  completion  in  North- 
umberland-avenue,  Charing-cross,  for  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  visitors  were  received  by  Mr.  Alfred  Meeson, 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  W.  Hankins,  the 
representative  of  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  of 
Gray’s-inn-road,  who  have  the  building  in  hand. 
Those  gentlemen  very  courteously  conducted 
the  visitors  over  the  building,  and  gave  what 
explanations  were  necessaiy.  With  a fore- 
thought which  is  as  commendable  as  it  is  rare 
on  these  occasions,  the  numerous  and  very 
complete  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  detail 
drawings  were  already  laid  out  on  tables 
in  a large  and  well-lighted  apartment  when 
the  visitors  arrived.  The  building,  which 
is  Italian  in  style,  has  a frontage  of  be- 
tween 50  ft.  and  60  ft.  to  Northumberland- 
avenue,  and  a return  frontage  of  150  ft.  to 
Great  Scotland-yard.  The  average  depth  of 
the  building  is  about  60  ft.  The  building  is 
faced  with  Portland  stone,  and  has  a quadrant 
at  the  junction  of  the  Avenue  and  Scotland- 
yard.  The  height  of  the  building  at  this  corner, 
from  the  pavement  level,  is  62  ft.  to  the  top  of 
the  cornice,  and  73  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  roof ; 
but  as  there  is  a fall  in  Scotland-yard,  the 
building  is  several  feet  higher  at  the  end  nearest 
to  Whitehall.  The  building  contains  basement, 
ground  floor,  and  five  floors  above,  and,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Building  Act  as  to  limit 
of  cubical  capacity,  is  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal-sized  blocks  by  two  party-walls,  com- 
munication from  block  to  block  being  ob- 
tained on  each  floor  by  means  of  doorways 
fitted  with  double  iron  doors.  Each  block 
has  its  own  staircase  and  rising  gas  and  water 
mains.  Concrete  has  been  put  in  to  a depth  of 
40  ft.  in  some  places,  and  there  is  a bed  of  that 
material  6 ft.  thick  under  the  whole  area  of  the 
building,  covered  with  a layer  of  Seyssel 
asphalte.  The  basement  includes  large  strong- 
rooms and  a boiler-room, — the  boilers  being  for 
the  heating  apparatus  which  is  to  be  provided 
in  addition  to  open  fireplaces.  The  rest  of  the 
basement  is  appropriated  to  a large  wholesale 
packing-room,  together  with  warehouses  for 
“ sheet  stock,” — i.e.,  printed  but  unbound  works. 
The  ground-floor  contains,  at  the  Northumber- 
land Avenue  end  of  the  building,  a large  and  well- 
lighted  retail  shop,  directly  approached  through 
a large  doorway  at  the  corner  of  Scotland-yard. 
This  shop  is  53  ft.  long,  38  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft. 
high  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  will  be  provided 
with  bookcases  on  the  ground  level  and  with 
others  in  a gallery  running  round  two  sides 
of  the  shop.  Access  will  be  obtained  from  this 
shop  to  the  principal  staircase,  which  latter 
will  also  be  approached  by  the  principal  private 
entrance  in  Scotland-yard,  so  that  access  may 
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be  had  to  the  board-room  on  the  first  floor 
without  the  necessity  of  passing  through  the 
shop.  The  ground-floor  also  contain*  ihe  space 
allotted  to  the  Grants  Department,  together 
with  manager’s  rooms,  warehouses,  and  store- 
rooms. Carts  and  vans  will  draw  into  and  out  of 
the  bnilding  through  two  gateways  approached 
from  Scotland-yard,  and  the  floor  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  on  a level  with  the  tail-boards 
of  the  vehicles.  In  this  part  of  the  building 
there  will  be  lifts  running  from  the  basement  to 
the  top  floor.  The  first  floor  contains,  partly 
over  the  retail  shop,  the  Board-room,  53  ft.  long, 
22  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling  ; 
secretary’s  room;  committee-rooms;  editors’ 
rooms ; accountants’  and  clerks’  offices ; ware- 
house for  bound  books,  &c.  The  second  floor 
includes  a suite  of  apartments  for  the  house- 
keeper or  for  a resident  official,  the  rest  of  the 
floor  being  appropriated  as  a warehouse  for 
bound  books.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors 
will  be  almost  entirely  used  for  warehousing 
sheet  stock  and  light  bound  books.  Internally, 
the  building  presents  nothing  particular  in  con- 
structive features.  The  principal  staircase  is  in 
Cliff  Wood  stone,  and  of  the  other  two  staircases, 
one  will  be  of  teak,  and  the  other  of  iron. 
There  are  no  fireproof  floors  whatever,  and  in 
those  parts  of  the  building  used  for  warehouse 
and  storage  purposes,  the  wooden  joists  will  not 
be  concealed  by  lath  and  plaster.  The  building 
consists  merely  of  the  external  and  party-walls, 
interspaced  with  a network  of  iron  columns  and 
girders  on  each  floor.  The  whole  of  these 
columns  and  girders  have  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Cubitt  & Co.,  the  builders,  at  their  works  in  the 
Gray’s-inn-road.  The  building  is  well  advanced, 
and  will  be  completed  in  June;  and  probably  the 
Society  will  migrate  from  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  in 
August.  


MEDIAEVAL  PARIS* 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city,  Clovis,  the  first  king  of  the  Franks, 
on  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  founded  a 
basilica  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  Clotilda  completed  it,  and  Clovis  was 
here  interred.  Like  St.  Germain  des  Pr&s,  it 
received  its  name  from  a similar  cause.  St. 
Genevifeve,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  was  here 
interred,  and  from  the  miracles  done  at  her 
tomb  in  the  ninth  century,  the  building  received 


Of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  close  to  the  Halle 
aux  Vins,  no  vestige  now  remains.  It  had  been 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Frantjois  I.,  and  must 
have  exceded  in  size  and  magnificence  the 
Church  of  St.  Eustaohe,  which  it  probably 
resembled.  Its  stained-glass  windows  were 
the  most  splendid  in  Paris,  and  its  treasury 
rivalled  St.  Denis  in  richness.  Here  were  pre. 
served  the  hair  shirt,  combs,  gloves,  and  coif  of 
St.  Thomas  s\  Becket.  In  a very  fine  bird’s-eye 
view  of  Paris,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  for  the  time  when  made  singularly  accu- 
rate, this  noble  abbey,  with  its  spires,  forms  a 
very  striking  object  in  the  south-east  quarter  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 

The  Grey  Friars,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
France,  the  Cordelieres,  had  a monastery  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rue  Pascal,  outside  the  walls. 
The  church  has  been  demolished,  but  there  are 
remains  of  the  buildings  in  the  modern  hos- 
pital. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Anthony  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, but  has  given  its  name  to  that 
quarter  of  Paris  known  as  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine. 

The  best  preserved  of  all  these  monastic 
institutions  is  that  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields,  originally  outside  the  walls,  but 
afterwards  included  in  the  new  extension  of  the 
City  by  Charles  V.  It  is  certainly  well  worth  a 
visit  from  all  students  in  architecture.  The 
church  and  monastic  buildings  are  now  the 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Trades.  The  refectory  is 
nsed  as  a library,  and  the  nave,  partitioned  off 
the  choir,  was  full  of  agricultural  and  other 
machines  when  I last  saw  it  in  October.  The 
nave  is  without  aisles,  is  very  wide,  and  has  an 
arched  timber  roof,  the  windows  being  very 
high  up  in  the  walls.  The  choir  is  earlier,  of  a 
solemn  Romanesque  character,  apsidal,  having 
seven  bays,  with  ambulatory  and  radiating 
chapels.  This  part  of  the  church  is  not  in  the 
best  of  repair,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  gain 
admittance,  the  building  being  used  as  store- 
sheds.  The  easternmost  chapel  is  of  a very 
unusual  plan,  reminding  one  something  of  the 
ace  of  clubs.  The  chief  glory  is  the  noble 
refectory,  now  nsed  as  a library ; it  is  divided 
down  the  centre  by  a range  of  very  slender 
coinmns,  and  has  in  its  north  wall  a pulpit  like 
that  at  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire.  The  proportions 
of  this  building  are  singularly  beautiful.  Like 
the  nave  of  the  adjoining  church,  it  has  been  so 
plentifully  bedizened  with  colour  that  a great 


her  name  instead  of  its  former  one.  But  less  , . 

fortunate  than  St.  Germain,  the  church  has  portion  of  its  architectural  interest  has  gone, 
entirely  disappeared.  The  Rue  Clovis  passes  | Most  of  the  priory  buildings  remain,  but  they 
over  the  exact  site  of  the  church,  but  the  tower  1 have  been  so  built  in  and  altered,  that  it  is 
which  was  on  the  south  side  has  escaped  | difficult  to  recognise  them.  The  cloisters  here 
destruction.  In  the  second  court  of  the  Ecole  ! were  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris,  but  these, 
des  Beaux  Arts  are  preserved  the  capitals  of  j with  the  lady  - chapel,  chapter  - house,  and 
the  columns  of  the  nave.  The  church  stood  in  I archive  tower,  had  been  rebuilt  by  the 
the  immediate  proximity  of  the  parish  of  St.  1 monks  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Etienne  de  Mont.  It  possessed  a nave  with  aisles  . It  was^  founded  by  Henry  I.  in  1060,  in  honour 
(no  transepts),  and  an  apsidal  choir  with  * L J r'nTr,r' 


radiating  chapels,  the  most  eastern  being 
square.  It  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ; but  the  capitals  of  the  nave, 
before  referred  to,  are  evidently  earlier.  The 
nave  and  aisles  seem  to  have  been  covered  with 
one  roof,  as,  from  a view  given  in  the 
“ Itineraire,”  showing  the  west  end  in  connexion 
with  St.  Etienne,  the  gable  is  divided  by  but- 
tresses into  three  compartments;  the  lower 
stage  has  three  doorways,  the  centre  being 
much  loftier  than  the  side  ones,  with  a wheel- 
window  over,  and  narrow  lancets  over  the  side 
doors ; then  a horizontal  Btring  running  right 
across ; and  above,  two  lancets  with  a wheel 
above,  flanked  by  two  small  lancets  not  central 
with  those  over  the  side  doors.  Of  the  abbey 
buildings  large  portions  still  exist,  worked  into 
the  modern  Lycee.  The  three  courts  still  exist ; 
the  chapter-house  and  refectory  are  compara- 
tively perfect.  The  church  was  proposed  to 
have  been  removed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV., 
when  the  enormous  new  church  of  St.  Genevieve 
was  built  a little  to  the  west  of  the  old,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  Pantheon,  but  was  not 
finally  destroyed  until  1804  to  1807.  The  very 
beautiful  effigy  of  Clovis,  which  was  the  work 
of  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  removed  to 
St.  Denis. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  most  sump- 
tuous in  Paris,  and  often  carried  in  procession 
round  Paris  to  avert  any  threatened  misfor- 
tune (and  of  which  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  gives  a 
view  in  the  “Mobilier”),  was  melted  and  broken 
up  in  1793,  but  did  not  realise  much  for  the 
Revolutionary  cash-box. 


of  St.  Martin  ; and  Philippe,  his  son,  completed 
it  and  placed  it  under  the  Government  of  the 
great  Abbey  of  Cluny,  to  whom  it  was  affiliated. 
The  refectory  and  the  lady-chapel  are  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Pierre  de  Montereuil. 

Notre  Dame  des  Champs  was  a very  ancient 
priory  church,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Benedictines  from  the  eighth  century,  but  was 
ceded  by  them  to  the  Carmelites  in  1604.  It  was 
a spacious  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
under  it  extended  a vast  crypt.  It  was  outside 
the  walls,  in  the  Rue  d’Enfer,  and  was  utterly 
destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  The  Order  of 
Mount  Carmel  have  since  returned  to  the  site, 
and  fixed  their  abode.  In  the  year  1710,  after 
thirty-six  years  of  what  was  really  one  life-long 
penauce,  died  within  these  walls  Sister  Lonise 
de  la  Misericorde,  once  known  as  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  la  Valli&re,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 

During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen 
turies  a large  number  of  convents  were  built. 
In  all  countries  the  orders  of  the  Dominicans, 
Carthusians,  Franciscans,  Celestines,  Jacobines, 
Augustines,  and  Capucines  were  at  the  height 
of  their  popularity  ; and  here  in  Paris,  as  else- 
where, it  was  considered  to  be  the  ‘ 1 correct  thing  ’ ’ 
to  be  buried  in  their  churches.  Time  will  not 
allow  me  to  describe  their  various  convents,  as 
so  much  yet  remains  to  describe  of  the  churches 
and  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  still 
exist.  But  I must  not  pass  over  the  convent  of 
the  Jacobins,  on  the  south  side,  between  the 
gates  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  James.  Their 
church  was  built  for  them  by  St.  Louis,  and, 
like  most  of  the  churches  of  this  order,  con- 
sisted of  two  parallel  naves.  There  was  one 


* Read  before  the  Architectural  Association,  on  the  14th 

inst.,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  A.R.I.B.A.  (see  p.  317,  ante). 


peculiarity  connected  with  this  convent:  the 
refectory  and  “ parloir  ” projected  through  the 


city  wall,  and  formed  externally,  as  see 
the  fosse,  a square  embattled  tower.  J 
these  churches  of  the  various  orders  wi 
ceedingly  rich  in  tombs  of  the  noble  anc 
trious  dead.  Many  of  the  effigies  hav 
preserved,  and  taken  to  St.  Denis.  The 
quite  a school  of  art  of  French  sculptui 
the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  s 
Two  religions  orders,  both  of  which  pi 
very  important  part  in  the  history  of  il 
and  were  represented  in  Paris  by  their  i 
chief  houses,  deserve  some  notice.  I al 
the  Knights  Templars  and  the  Knip 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  former  had’ 
Bplendid  preceptory,  rivalling  the  Chateat 
Louvre  in  its  military  aspect  of  crenellatu 
and  towers,  aud  its  immense  central  . 
donjon.  Outside  the  first  walls  of  I 
became  so  formidable  in  a military  aspe 
it  was  included  in  the  subsequent  wall 
Charles  V.  After  the  suppression  of  th.i 
attended  as  it  was  by  such  dreadful  si 
and  cruelties  to  the  unfortunate  knigh 
buildings  passed  into  the  possession, 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  in  1 
Their  church  was, of  course, like  all  thee 
belonging  to  this  order,  circular  as  to  b 
with  a long  choir.  The  Temple  in  Paf 
the  slight  sketch  given  by  M.  Viollet-le-'i 
not  equal  in  beauty  to  our  London  a 
although  it  might  have  been  larger.  I 
the  keep  of  the  Temple  that  the  d 
Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Madam 
beth,  sister  to  the  King,  Madame  Ro;l 
King’s  daughter,  Duchess  d’Angoulemeq 
young  Dauphin,  went  through  that  lo' 
which  only  terminated  in  the  death  ol 
one,  the  Princess.  The  keep  was  desi 
1805,  and  the  last  portions  of  this  one 
edifice  were  removed  in  1853.  T 
mandery  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  wa 
opposite  side  of  the  city,  and  was  not  t 
beauty  to  that  of  the  Templars.  Theil 
called  St.  John  Lateran,  was  close  to 
de  Cluny.  It  was  but  very  recently.! 
last  remains  of  those  buildings  were  <|j 
Its  barn,  in  two  divisions,  divided  by. 
and  beautifully  vaulted,  was  removed' 
The  tower  of  the  Grand  Commander  of  > 
was  in  a very  perfect  state  until  then,  i 
effort  was  made  to  save  it,  but  withoa 
Some  fragments  have  been  preserve 
Musee  de  Cluny. 

Parish  Churches. — In  that  small  S] 
prised  in  the  Island  of  the  City,  noti 
the  cathedral,  a monastery  of  the  B 
nor  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  there  were  no  i 
seventeen  churches,  all  of  which  hav; 
appeared,  only  leaving  very  rare  trace 
cases  behind.  The  lie  de  Cite  was  thl 
populated,  the  streets  were  exceeding: 
and  the  very  bridges  were  thronged  w: 
— even  in  the  Middle  Ages  immensely 
inhabited  by  mauy  families, — a chal 
of  Paris  to  this  day.  Gone  are  the  o 
St.  Denis  du  Pas,  St.  Denis  de  1: 
Sc.  Christopher,  St.  Genevieve  des  A 
Pierre  aux  Bceufs,  St.  Landre,  St.il 
Symphorien,  St.  Pierre  des  Arcis,  £ 
St.  Michael,  St.  Jean  de  Rond,  St.  A 
Barthelemy,  St.  Germain  le  Vieux, 
leine,  and  I believe  quite  recently,  i 
left  of  the  churches  of  the  Barm 
Eloy  and  St.  Marine.  The  cath 
La  Sainte  Chapelle  are  the  onl; 
religious  edifices  left  on  the  island: 
le  Rond  occupied  a very  similar  j 
relation  to  the  cathedral  as  the  Cho 
Gregory  did  to  Old  St.  Paul’s,  or  a ft 
garet’s,  Westminster,  does  to  the  i 
nearly  touched  the  north-west  tower., 
churches  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  t 
thirteenth  centuries.  Surrounded; 
modern  buildings  of  the  Hdtel  Dieui 
beautiful  twelfth-century  church  of 
le  Pauvre,  difficult  now  of  access,  aj 
as  the  private  chapel  of  the  hospitj 
pains  should  be  spared  by  the  lover; 
architecture  to  see  this  little  gem.  ij 
has  been  made  before  to  the  frequujj 
change  of  dedication  in  Paris.  Thd* 
to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated  wa it 
the  Martyr,  but  towards  the  end  of  u‘; 
century  another  St.  Julian,  the  Confefii 
of  Mans,  called,  from  his  wonderful 
Julian  the  Poor,  was  substituted.  i;t9 
now  of  six  bays,  was  almost  rebu:rr 
and  was  then  shorn  of  two  bays  ■ _ 
end  to  enlarge  the  courtyard.  A . ch ' ^ 
supported  on  clustered  columns,  diva  J 
the  choir,  which  is  entirely,  with  its 
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fth  century.  It  is  apsidal  in  plan,  with 
jes  of  windows  in  the  apse,  the  lower 
oulded,  with  clustered  shafts,  and  the 
ainly  splayed.  The  first  portion  of  the 
of  two  bays,  with  sexpartite  vaulting  in 
In  the  clearstory  is  a coupled  lancet 
with  internal  columns  and  arches.  The 
of  the  cylindrical  columns  supporting 
|iys,  and  the  carving  throughout,  are  of 
p masculine  and  vigorous  type,  similar 
loter  to  the  choir  of  St.  Germain  des 
l Notre  Dame.  I noticed  in  the  Inter- 
Exhibition  a project  for  rebuilding  the 
it  was  supposed  to  be  formerly.  One 
i a wholesome  dread  of  “ restoration,” 
rstood  by  our  neighbours  across  the 
, that  one  would  prefer  the  process 
together  dispensed  with  in  this  case, 
large  parish  church  is  close  by, — 
irin’s.  These  ancient  churches  of 
which  exist  to  this  day,  are  all 
3 in  style.  Their  chief  glory  is  the  old 
glass  which  exists  in  most  of  them, 
point  deserving  of  attention  in  them  all 
jlever  planning.  No  site  was  too  difficult 
irregular.  St.  Severin’s  was  almost 
rebuilt  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
jenturies.  The  three  last  bays  of  the 
the  west  end  are  earlier,  as  is  the  lower 
the  tower,  which  is  at  the  north-west 
When  the  church  of  St.  Pierre-aux- 
ras  destroyed,  one  of  the  doorways  was 
here,  and  now  serves  as  the  west  door, 
s is  about  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
The  plan  consists  of  a nave  and 
the  same  internal  height  (externally 
of  the  choir  is  higher),  double  aisles, 
external  range  of  chapels.  Attempts 
iide  to  give  a Classic  character  to  the 
ind  columns  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
,ulted  throughout,  The  stained  glass 
very  fine,  and  deserves  close  attention. 
) to  the  eastern  facade  of  the  Louvre  is 
e church,  formerly  collegiate,  of 
irmain  l’Auxerrois,  not  named  after 
main  of  Paris,  but  St.  Germain  of 
. It  formerly  held  first  rank  after  the 
tl,  and  was  most  richly  endowed.  The 
consisted  of  a dean,  a chanter,  thirteen 
and  eleven  chaplains,  or,  as  we  should 
n,  minor  canons.  In  1744  the  chapter 
ted  to  that  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
lhas  since  been  parochial.  In  plan  it  is 
n,  but  the  transepts  do  not  project 
'the  double  range  of  aisles.  It  is  210 
ifeet  in  length  by  120  ft.  wide.  The 
s only  four  bays,  the  choir  the  Bame, 
|)n  in  the  apse.  The  tower  at  the  south- 
j;le  is  the  earliest  part  of  the  fabric ; 
lows  the  central  portion  of  the  west  door, 
remainder  dates  from  the  fifteenth  and 
jh  centuries ; but,  as  at  St.  Severin’s, 
|3  were  made  to  alter  its  pointed  arches 
(itered  columns  to  the  fashionable  style 
seventeenth  century.  There  formerly 
in  this  church  a very  beautiful  choir- 
>r  rood-loft,  designed  by  Pierre  Lescot 
ved  by  Jean  Goujon.  It  was  destroyed 
and  some  of  the  fragments  are  pre- 
in  the  Louvre.  There  is  some  exquisite 
|S8  in  the  rose-windows  and  clearstory 
is  of  the  transepts.  The  modern  glass, 
[nearly  all  the  .lower  windows,  is  of 
1st  description.  M.  Lassus  was  the  archi- 
kployed  in  the  general  restoration  which 
irch  has  undergone.  The  signal  for  the 
kassacre  of  St.  Bartliomew  was  given 
re  belfry  of  the  church.  It  existed  in 
i*6,  for  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the 
,a.  It  was  then  called  St.  Germain-le- 
SS.  Leu  and  Giles,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
;er  old  church  of  the  same  style, — Late 
iyant.  St.  Nicholas  des  Champs,  close 
:‘riory  of  St.  Martin,  is  curious  from  the 
of  styles,  and  is  singularly  imposing 
:s  immense  size  and  height.  It  is  of 
id  plan,  without  transepts.  St.  Laurent’s 
|Jar  again.  The  famous  architect, 
re,  remodelled  the  church  in  the 
;ng  fashion  of  his  time,  but  the  key- 
i of  the  vault  are  worthy  of  atten- 
iSt.  Merry’s,  in  the  south-east  district, 
;be  visited ; for,  although  very  late  in 
it  having  been  rebuilt  in  1520,  and 
I in  1640),  it  still  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
arge  cruciform  church,  having  a nave  of 
!’s,  a choir  of  three  bays,  and  seven  bays 
•pse.  There  are  two  aisles  on  the  south 
the  nave,  only  one  on  the  north,  but 
lies  have  chapels.  Two  architects  of  the 
>f  Stodtz,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
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beautified  it  in  the  style  of  that  age.  Here  the 
stained  glass  is  very  fine,  but  sadly  fragmentary. 
A portion  of  one  window  has  been  removed  to 
make  good  another.  St.  Gervais,  so  conspicuous 
an  object  looking  eastward  towards  the  lie  de 
Cite  and  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  is  an  imposing 
structure,,  from  its  height  and  size ; but  I am 
afraid  of  wearying  you  with  descriptions  so 
similar  in  character.  St.  Medard’s  is  principally 
remarkable  for  its  continuous  mouldings  and 
curiously-carved  key-stones.  The  churchyard 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  extraordinary 
religious  fallacies  similar  to  that  of  the  Shakers 
of  our  days.  A sect,  called  Convulsionists,  per- 
formed most  extraordinary  antics  about  the 
tomb  of  a deacon  named  Paris.  Such  was  the 
scandal,  that  the  cemetery  was  closed,  giving 
rise  to  that  witty  epigram, — 

“ De  par  le  Roy 
Defense  a Dieu 
De  faire  des  miracles 
En  ce  lieu.” 

I have  left  the  churches  of  St.  Eustache  and 
St.  fitienne  de  Mont  for  the  last ; for  these  two 
churches  are  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  parish  churches  just  described.  In  St. 
Eustache  the  old  Pointed  style  has  died  out,  but 
has  imparted  in  a most  remarkable  manner  its 
characteristics  of  plan,  arrangement,  vaulting, 
&c.,  on  a building  which  is  really  Classic  in 
detail.  In  St.  fltienne  the  Pointed  style  still 
prevails  as  far  as  the  arches,  which  rest  on 
cylindrical  piers,  the  mouldings  dying  into  them. 
The  axes  of  the  nave  and  choir  here  are  not 
parallel.  Between  the  nave  and  choir  is  a wonder- 
ful architectural  tour  de  force , in  the  shape  of  a 
jub6,  or  rood-loft,  with  winding  staircases,  and  the 
stained  glass  is  the  finest  in  Paris.  Both  here 
and  at  St.  Eustache  there  is  a curious  arrange- 
ment of  clearstoried  aisles,  worthy  of  study 
by  those  who  have  to  build  town  churches. 
St.  Eustache's  is  the  largest  church  in  Paris  after 
the  cathedral,  and  is  certainly  very  beautiful. 
I know  of  no  interior  which  can  surpass  it  in 
dignity.  Debased  and  bad  as  the  detail  may 
be,  yet  the  effect  is  dignified  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  an  interior  which  one  can  never  forget ; 
while  all  the  other  Late  Pointed  churches 
fade  out  of  memory  from  their  similarity  to 
each  other.  This  interior  is  the  only  one 
which,  to  my  mind,  leaves  a lasting  impression. 
Some  ancient  mural  paintings  of  the  Renais- 
sance have  been  discovered  in  one  of  the 
chapels.  The  west  front  is  still  incomplete. 
Passing  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  towards 
the  city,  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la 
Boucherie  forms  a very  prominent  object. 
Isolated  as  it  is  now  in  the  centre  of  a 
square,  it  was  once  in  the  very  densest  neigh- 
bourhood. The  church  to  which  this  magnifi- 
cent tower  was  attached  has  entix’ely  dis- 
appeared. The  plan  was  very  irregular.  It  had 
been  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Francois  I.,  having 
been  completed  in  1522 ; and  was  destroyed  in 
1797,  the  tower  being  preserved  for  a shot 
tower,  though  the  image  of  St.  James,  which 
terminated  one  of  the  pinnacles,  was  precipi- 
tated to  the  ground.  The  tower  was  purchased 
by  the  City  for  250,000  francs,  and  carefully 
restored,  and  forms  as  striking  an  object  in 
modern  Paris  as  it  did  in  Mediaeval  Paris. 
Behind  the  H6tel  de  Ville  formerly  stood  a very 
large  and  fine  church, — St.  Jean  en  Greve  ; it 
had  two  fine  western  towers,  one  surmounted  by 
a spire.  The  extension  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
now  occupies  this  site.  Of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  and  its  famous  cemetery  nothing 
now  remains.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rue  St.  Denis.  There  are  a number  of  old 
views  of  this  fearful  cemetery.  Surrounded  by 
a Bort  of  cloister,  in  the  centre  was  a pulpit 
something  like  Paul’s  Cross,  and  several  stone 
crosses  marking  separate  places  of  sepulture  for 
communities.  The  upper  parts  of  the  cloisters 
in  the  roofs  were  used  for  charnel-houses,  and 
the  old  prints  show  these  literally  packed  with 
bones  and  skulls,  of  which  a very  liberal  supply 
lay  scattered  about  in  the  enclosure.  It  had  its 
fosse  commune,  in  which  coffins  were  stacked, 
only  separated  by  a sprinkling  of  soil.  On  the 
walls  of  the  cloister  was  painted  the  “ Dance  of 
Death,”  and  over  the  portal  of  the  church  the 
legend  of  the  three  dead  and  the  three  living. 
This  cemetery  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  must  have  been  a perfect  Golgotha  ; 
yet  the  surrounding  arcades,  all  damp  and 
humid  as  they  were,  were  filled  with  the  stalls 
of  linendrapers,  dressmakers,  print-sellers,  and 
public  scribes.  Claude  le  Petit,  in  some  verses 
called  “ Paris  Ridicule,”  gives  a graphic  descrip- 
tion of  these  horrible  charnel-houses.  The  Church 


of  St.  Paul,  near  the  Bastille,  has  entirely  dis 
appeared.  The  H6tel  de  St.  Paul,  a very 
beautiful  palace  of  enormous  extent,  was  close 
by,  and  the  church  was  very  much  embellished 
and  enlarged  by  the  successive  sovereigns  who 
were  necessarily  parishioners.  The  font  in 
which  Charles  V.  and  Charles  VI.  were  baptised 
has  been  preserved.  Two  very  illustrious 
persons  were  here  interred, — Jean  Nicot,  the 
first  introducer  of  tobacco,  to  whom  I am  sure 
the  thanks  of  posterity  are  due ; and  Rabelais.  The 
Church  of  Sc  Honore  has  left  a name  only  behind  ; 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  the  churches 
of  St.  Andre  des  Arcs,  St.  Benoit,  St.  C6me,  St. 
fitienne  des  Gr&s,  and  St.  Marcel  have  all  gone. 
In  closing  this  account  of  the  parish  churches, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a comparison  between 
them  and  our  London  churches.  The  enormous 
size  of  these  Parisian  examples  strikes  one 
with  astonishment,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mediaeval  Paris  was  much  more  densely 
populated  ; a greater  number  of  people  lived  in 
a given  area.  Each  house  teemed  with  life 
from  “ cave  ” to  “ grenier,”  from  cellar  to  loft. 
Separate  dwellings  for  each  family  have  always 
been  the  rule  in  London.  Another  feature  is  the 
enormous  quantity  of  old  stained  glass  still 
left  in  the  churches.  Paris  never  felt  the  fury  of 
the  iconoclasts  as  some  other  parts  of  France  ; 
indeed,  it  was  the  excesses  committed  else- 
where by  the  Huguenots  which  exasperated  the 
Parisians  to  wreak  that  fearful  vengeance  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  period  of  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion was  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and,  considering  the  fearful  excesses  of  those 
mobs,  bent  upon  eradicating  every  souvenir 
which  would  remind  them  of  the  past,  it  is 
surprising  that  Paris  should  still  contain  so 
much. 

The  ancient  H6tel  de  Ville  occupied  the  same 
position  as  the  present  building;  the  centre 
portion  of  the  west  facade  was  then  represented 
by  three  gables  with  traceried  windows,  flanked 
by  two  turrets  with  spires  and  vanes,  and  was 
supported  on  the  ground  floor  by  stone  pillars. 
It  was  more  generally  known  as  the  House  of 
the  Pillars  than  as  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A very 
quaint  view  is  preserved  of  this  building,  with 
the  whole  place  in  which  it  is  situated,  called 
the  Place  de  la  Grieve, — in  the  centre  of  which 
the  last  dread  sentence  of  the  law  was  carried 
out, — and  such  sentences  were  pretty  frequent  in 
those  days. 

The  situation  of  the  ancient  palace  on  the 
lie  de  Cite  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  only 
remains  to  describe  the  palace,  a great  deal  of 
which  still  exists,  although  masked  by  modern 
buildings  of  the  principal  law-courts  of  France. 
The  chief  gem  of  this  palace  was  the  chapel, 
happily  still  existing,  and  known  as  La  Sainte 
Chapelle,  from  the  extreme  sanctity  of  the  relics 
purchased  from  Baldwin,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  St.  Louis,  and  here  preserved.  The 
principal  of  these  relics  are  the  Crown  of 
Thorns  and  portions  of  the  true  Cross.  The 
chapel  is  of  two  stories,  and  the  undercroft  or 
crypt,  like  that  of  St.  Stephen’s,  at  West- 
minster, is  level  with  the  ground,  not  beneath  it. 
The  chapel  is  apsidal  in  plan,  without  aisles. 
There  are,  first,  four  compartments,  each  filled 
with  superb  four-light  traceried  windows,  and 
boldly-projecting  buttresses ; and  then  an  apse 
divided  into  seven  compartments,  with  two-light 
windows,  vaulted  throughout  in  each  story,  and 
externally  surmounted  by  a high-pitch  leaden 
roof,  with  a central  fl6che  of  carved  oak  and 
lead  work.  This  is  but  a meagre  description, 
but  doubtless  the  building  is  so  well  known  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  more.  If  one 
desired  an  example  of  perfection  in  our  special 
art  of  architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages  wo 
should  find  it  here,  for  in  this  building  the  subtle 
beauties  of  proportion,  scientific  skill  in  con- 
struction, harmony  of  parts,  and  splendour  in 
decoration,  are  as  distinct  witnesses  of  that  per- 
fection in  those  days  as  the  Parthenon  is  of  the 
perfection  attained  in  the  days  of  Pericles  and 
Phidias. 

Facing  the  quay  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Barillerie  is  the  ancient  clock-tower,  and  con- 
tinuing westward  from  that  are  several  old 
walls  and  towers,  especially  that  known  as  the 
ConQiergerie,  where  Marie  Antoinette  was  im- 
prisoned prior  to  her  death.  The  immense  hall 
called  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  lately  burnt  by 
the  Communists,  was  formed  within  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  great  hall.  Unlike  Westminster, 
to  which  it  bore  some  resemblance  in  other 
respects,  it  was  divided  by  a range  of  columns 
down  the  centre.  At  one  end,  corresponding  to 
the  dais,  was  the  table  of  white  marble,  where 
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the  king  formerly  dined,  surrounded  with  the 
great  vassals  of  the  crown ; and  at  the  other 
end  was  an  altar,  erected  by  that  most  miserable 
of  monarchs,  Louis  XI.  The  palace  covered  a 
very  large  extent  of  ground,  and  in  the  fatjade 
facing  the  Rne  de  la  Barillerie  was  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Michael  of  the  Palace.  Close  ad- 
joining to  the  Sainte  Cliapelle  was  another 
beautiful  little  building,  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1610 ; it  served  as  sacristies  and  muniment- 


rooms. 

Of  the  Palace  of  St.  Paul  nothing  remains  ; 
and  of  the  many  splendid  palaces  or  hotels  of 
the  nobility,  only  the  H6tel  de  Cluny,  a portion 
of  the  H6tel  de  Sens,  and  a fine  square  tower 
belonging  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgoyne.  One  of 
the  finest  of  these,  the  Hotel  de  la  Tremouille, 
has  only  disappeared  within  these  few  years. 
The  Mairie  of  the  Fourth  Arrondisement  occu- 
pies a portion  of  an  hdtel  formerly  belonging  to 
the  captain  of  the  watch. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  colleges  of  Paris 
formed  a very  important  quarter.  They  have 
now,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sorbonne,  nearly 
all  gone  ; but  a few  remain,  diverted  to  other 
uses.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fearful  feuds 
which  rent  Paris  in  pieces  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  they  would  all  have 
been  in  as  active  a Btate  as  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  this  day.  Religious  differences 
also  contributed  to  their  decadence.  The  col- 
leges were  always  on  the  side  of  the  liberties  of  ■ 
the  Gallican  Church  against  ultramontane  en- 
croachment,  and  when  the  Court  and  clergy  j 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  the  | 
strife  was  too  unequal.  Dante  studied  here,  j 
The  names  of  the  most  famous  of  these  colleges  | 
were  those  of  the  Sorbonne,  Narbonne,  Bayeux, 
Seez,  Harcourt,  Bernardins,  which  latter  had  a 
particularly  fine  church,  founded  by  Stephen  of 
Lexington,  an  Englishman.  A portion  of  the 
buildings  exist,  used  as  a fire-brigade  station,  j 
The  college  of  Cluny  had  been  designed  by 
Pierre  de  Montereuil,  and  would  have  vied  with  j 
the  finest  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; traces 
remain,  and  some  tombs  ax-e  in  the  Musee  de  : 
Cluny.  The  college  of  Beauvais  preserves  its  ' 
chapel,  a very  beautiful  model  for  a college  , 
chapel,  now  desecrated.  There  were  many  , 
others  of  less  renown. 

In  the  H6tel  de  Cluny,  that  most  perfectly  . 
preserved  of  all  these  ancient  buildings,  the ! 
eye  rests  on  Roman,  Gaulish,  Merovingian,  and 
Carlovingian  relics,  discovered  from  time  to  j 
time.  Antiquities  of  Norman  and  Early  Medi- 
eval times  are  strewn  around.  Every  age  has 
left  its  mark  behind,  and  the  student  in  arclii-  1 
tecture  and  ecclesiology  has  no  difficult  task  in 
tracing  the  progressive  history  of  Paris  from 
age  to  age,  perhaps  with  regret  for  that  which 
is  lost,  not  by  the  decay  of  time,  but  by  the 
violence  of  those  paroxysms  of  fanatical  fury 
which  have  so  often  disfigured  the  face  of  fair 
Lutetia. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Birch  for  his  paper.  The  Medieval 
antiquities  of  Paris  were  unfortunately  few  and 
far  between,  and  generally  hidden  away  in  such 
a manner  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  casual 
visitor,  and  even  of  those  who  resided  there  for 
some  years.  Comparing  Paris  with  a French 
provincial  town,  such  as  Bourges,  there  were 
very  few  ancient  remains ; while  in  Bourges, 
for  instance,  the  proportion  of  old  to  new  build- 
ings would  be  (say)  one  to  twenty,  in  Paris  the 
proportion  would  be  probably  one  to  2,000.  He 
(Mr.  Spiers)  was  not  aware  that  any  portion  of 
the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  destroyed  during  the 
Commune  dated  further  back  than  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Mr.  Birch  said  the  walls  were  older. 

Mr.  Spiers  said  that,  if  so,  they  must  have 
been  encased.  Even  those  who  had  been  long 
resident  in,  and  were  tolerably  familiar  with, 
Paris,  would  occasionally,  in  passing  along  the 
new  boulevards  which  had  been  pierced  through 
the  city,  get  glimpses  of  old  buildings  the  exist- 
ence of  which  they  had  never  suspected, — not, 
as  a rule,  Mediaeval  buildings,  but  buildings 
200  or  300  years  old,  and  affording  valuable 
and  interesting  examples  of  the  old  domestic 
architecture  of  Paris.  Mr.  Birch  had  very 
properly  called  the  attention  of  students  to  the 
points  of  most  interest  and  value  to  them  in  the 
buildings  which  he  had  described.  For  instance, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  the  student  might 
learn  valuable  lessons  in  proportion,  although 
the  detail  was  certainly  not  of  the  best.  In  the 
Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  the  Renaissance 
carving  was  well  worthy  of  attention.  He  cor- 


dially agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  by 
Mr.  Birch  as  to  the  value  of  the  Cluny  Museum, 
part  of  which,  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  was  of 
Roman  date,  and  very  faithfully  showed  the 
arrangement  of  Roman  baths  such  as  those  of 
Caracalla.  A visitor  to  the  Museum  could 
become  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  details 
and  furniture  of  Gothic  houses  from  the  fifteenth 
century  onwards.  In  fact,  the  Museum  con- 
tained a large  variety  of  objects  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  the  architectural  student. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  that  Mr.  Birch’s  paper 
would  be  of  great  value  to  students  when  they 
next  visited  Paris,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  a 
mass  of  architectural  information  not  to  be 
found  in  “ Murray.”  One  fact  with  reference 
to  the  old  buildings  of  Paris,  and  French  towns 
generally,  which  deserved  attention,  was  the 
careful  way  in  which  the  authorities  looked  after 
them.  It  was  true  that  these  old  buildings 
often  had  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for 
modern  improvements, — Paris,  for  instance,  as 
every  one  knew,  had  been  perfectly  riddled  with 
new  streets,  entailing  the  removal  of  many  his- 
torical buildings  ; but  in  every  such  case  careful 
drawings  were  made,  and  some  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  were  preserved  in  museums 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Elkington,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said 
it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  so  much  of  old 
Paris  still  remained,  in  spite  of  revolutions  and 
modern  improvements. 

Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt  said  that  it  appeared 
from  Mr.  Birch’s  paper  that  the  majority  of 
the  old  buildings  remaining  in  Paris  were 
ecclesiastical,  the  only  exceptions  being  the 
Cluny  Museum,  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  one  or 
two  others.  The  churches  seemed  to  be  very 
debased  in  style.  As  to  some  of  the  Late 
churches  which  had  been  pointed  out,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  realise  that  they  were  old  build- 
ings at  all,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  concealed  by  colour.  It  was  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  such  a beautiful  building  as  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  should  have  suffered  so  fearfully 
as  it  had  from  that  cause.  The  colour  on  the 
walls  and  that  of  the  stained  glass  did  not 
harmonise  at  all ; and  the  building  seemed  to  be 
kept  more  like  a “ show-place  ” than  anything 
else.  It  was  lamentable  to  find  that  so  many  of 
the  churches  which  once  existed  on  the  lie  de 
Cite  had  passed  away.  The  destruction  of 
churches  which  had  taken  place  in  this,  the 
centre  of  Paris,  was  far  greater  than  had  taken 
place  in  London.  We  had  more  churches  of 
archeological  interest  in  London  (notwithstand- 
ing the  Great  Fire)  than  existed  in  Paris. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  the  Association  was 
particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Birch  for  his  paper, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  interesting  informa- 
tion it  contained,  but  because  Mr.  Birch  had,  on 
an  emergency,  come  forward  with  it  a fortnight 
earlier  than  he  had  promised. 

Tho  motion  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Birch  briefly  replied,  expressing  his  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Jones,  and  others, 
for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  him  in  pre- 
paring plans,  &c.,  in  illustration  of  the  paper.* 


ON  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 


FOREMEN  ENGINEERS  AND  DRAUGHTSMEN. 


At  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  festival  of 
the  London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers 
and  Draughtsmen,  Mr.  Richard  Christopher 
Napier,  C.E.,  presided. 

In  reply  to  a toast  proposed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Newton,  the  president  of  the  Association, 
“ Engineering  Employers  in  Town  and  Country,” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey,  C.E.,  of  Salford,  responded. 
He  said  that  he  could  not  forget  what  Manchester 
engineers  owed  to  London.  Accuracy,  precision, 
and  fine  finish  in  our  machinery  had  been  in- 
herited from  Maudslay  and  other  old  London 
engineers,  for  scarcely  a well-known  name  in 
Lancashire  could  be  named  without  *our  being 
convinced  of  the  fact.  Hick,  of  Bolton,  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth,  that  grand  old  image- 
breaker  Richard  Roberts,  and  many  others,  had 
received  their  first  apprenticement  to  sincerity 
and  fidelity,  which  are  the  proper  terms  for 
accuracy,  and  which,  above  all,  he  claimed  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Manchester- 
made  machines  at  the  present  day.  These 
recollections  inspired  him  with  confidence,  for 


* In  first  part  of  Mr.  Birch’s  paper,  printed  in 
Builder  last  week,  for  “Porte  Boriga”  (p.  318,  middle 
column),  read  Porte  Kouge. 


as  Mr.  John  Bailey,  his  father,  had  been  c 
identified  for  years  with  the  many  inve: 
of  old  Richard  Roberts,  he  claimed,  with  t 
pride  of  ancestral  dignity  and  blood,  to 
London  and  rejoice  where  grew  the  familj 
He  had  never  before  addressed  so  infhr 
an  audience,  representing  so  many  impc 
interests.  He  ventured  to  say  a few  wor 
the  present  commercial  depression.  S 
speakers  had  alluded  to  it ; and  many  mi 
tin's  country, — that  is  to  say,  minds  wort 
title, — are  turned  in  that  direction.  Theil 
a more  profound  unanimity  of  purpose  in 
thoughts  than  in  anything  which  had  en 
the  attention  of  man  for  many  long  yea* 
was  proper  that  we  should,  with  all  hut 
with  all  care,  and  with  a proper  sci: 
spirit,  inquire  into  the  causes  of  our  w 
prosperity.  It  might  do  us  some  good  td 
with  a melancholy  spirit,  but  than  to  him 
matter  of  doubt ; but  wo  have  been  gro- 
and  debasing  ourselves.  We  have  lain  dii 
the  gutter  and  requested  to  be  kicked ; y 
the  foreigner  at  our  meetings,  through  thei 
in  the  senate,  and  at  the  street  corner*] 
we  were  being  beaten ; that  the  imperial'] 
of  Englishmen  to  be  considered  the  mai 
turers  and  merchants  of  the  world  was  ; 
ing ; that  our  glory  was  departing  frd; 
This  was  advertising  ourselves  in  a i 
improper  manner,  for  we  clearly  tq 
foreigners  to  go  to  the  United  States,  i 
any  other  foreign  country  for  goods,  hi 
they  could  be  bought  cheaper  and  betteij 
than  here.  It  was  stupidity  bo  profound  ] 
became  almost  grotesque  if  it  were  not.f 
painful  side  of  the  subject,  and  that  w £ 
it  was  untrue,  its  only  result  being  to  agft 
the  disorder.  All  sorts  and  manners  ti 
not  engaged  in  trade,  ventured  an  o « 
members  of  Parliament  and  prelates  ha  | 
advice  which  should  be  accepted  at  itifl 
just  as  coals  from  a particular  pit  have  a| 
but  so  much  has  been  said  about  Unitedd 
competition , a fe w words  may  be  useful.  J 
we  exported  from  England  of  manufactuid 
to  the  value  of  19,000,0001.  sterling.  The  Aul 
exports  for  the  same  period  came  to  1/>.J 
The  exports  of  machinery,  such  as  agrion 
mowing,  sewing,  and  other  machines  iU 
country,  came  to  7,600,0001.,  thosejj 
America  came  to  1,500,0004.  Some  t o 
all  the  sewing-machines  used  in  Europe  * 
in  the  whole  world,  were  made  in  thel« 
States  ; they  sold  at  high  prices,  but  dnil 
past  few  years  the  trade  in  sewing-macljj 
the  United  States  manufacturers  had  <1 
decreased  in  this  country.  It  is  as  weliol 
that  for  a long  time  the  machine  that  tM 
retail  in  New  York  at  81.  was  sold  retail* 
shops  of  Liverpool  at  64.,  both  machined 
made  at  one  works  in  America.  This  kfl 
on  price  was  the  result  of  English  comp# 
At  last  the  competition  became  unbearaii 
what  did  the  chief  sewing-machine  malil 
They  acted  like  wise  men,  and  built  facti<! 
Glasgow,  in  Coventry,  in  Manchester,  ai  >r 
here  to  employ  Englishmen,  for  that  ill 
only  way  they  knew  of  to  meet  the 
English  competition.  Howe  established! 
so  did  Singer,  and  others  have  followed.  ! 
ture  to  make  this  assertion,  that  in  t 8 
and  shoe  manufacturing  districts  of  1 tf 
Bristol,  Northampton,  Stafford,  and  at  Luf 
the  machines  made  by  Englishmen,  ana# 
English  prices,  are  the  only  machines  >S 
being  bought.  A great  deal  had  been  s&  H 
American  padlocks.  They  were  not  as  tjf 
an  English  lock;  they  were  no  better  ? 
and  it  was  simply  American  ingenuity  d * 
in  getting  our  papers  here  to  advert;! 
wares  without  payment.  When  our  wc  'B 
were  so  full,  four  years  ago,  that  engindi* 
and  machines  could  not  be  got  for  love  o>i$ 
foreign  nations  began  to  compete ; i % 
Bailey  said  he  sent  to  Boston  and  Phil*  *1 
even  for  lathes  and  chucks,  and  slide-re; JC 
at  what  cost  ? At  fully  30  per  cent,  mt  ia 
they  can  be  purchased  in  this  country.  ; 
of  American  make  were  being  sold  so  11 
ago  at  20s.  and  25s.  each,  but  that  has  ; ® 
for  you  can  get  them  now  at  15s.  and.i'f 
each;  and  if  any  one  will  order  a d<  .. 
will  have  25  per  cent,  discount,  and  “ 
for  cash  in  a month,  and  these  are  heai  r 
better  made  than  the  flimsy  things  ff*jj 
other  side  of  the  water.  About  ou 
manufactures  much  has  been  said.  jb 
we  put  together  all  the  Americans  send1  H 
add  up  all  things  made  from  fibre;  a; 
with  weft  or  warp  ; everything  havin  ‘8 
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ill  and  latitudinal  meshes,  everything  with 
Is,  composed  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 

h,  — all  those  things,  from  a yard  of  calico 
lloor-mat, — add  them  all  together,  and  a 
i-mill  can  be  found  where  I come  from 
Ilford,  that  produces  more  in  value  than 
i'nited  States  export  in  the  year.  So 
! for  competition  in  that  direction.  Then 
i turn  to  our  iron  manufacturers,  who 
It  be  accused  of  lethargy  ; but  they  can  be 
ijd  of  having  a disinclination  to  deal  in 
unces  of  iron,  they  can  be  accused  of  a 
;o  do  their  business  in  a wholesale  manner; 
•hen  they  have  been  busy  on  fixed  patterns 
lave  felt  disinclined  to  alter  their  rolls  and 
methods  of  manufacture  for  an  order  even 
e whole  iron  in  a town-hall,  or  for  all  the 
•s  of  an  exchange ; and  even  when  trade 
d,  certain  patterns,  produced  to  special 
■ions,  may  be  had  cheaper  from  one  place 
another ; and  very  often  in  these  little 
i those  who  keep  the  worst  set  of  books 
he  order,  and  execute  and  pay  for  the 
ial  in  the  bankruptcy  courts.  We  have 

of  Belgian  competition;  we  have  heard 
lers  for  girders  being  executed  at  Is.  a 
dow  ours ; but  what  about  the  balance- 
i of  those  firms  who  have  so  acted  ? On 
anchester  Exchange  printed  calicoes  have 
Dffored  at  low  prices,  and  of  a quality, 
C and  colour  that,  according  to  Ruskioite 
would  only  please  those  men  whose  in- 
iwero  sanguinary,  and  whose  tastes  were 
undeveloped  or  deformed ; these  were 
1 at  low  rates  by  American  bankers,  but 
r supplies  could  not  be  got  at  the  same 
, for  reasons  which  will  be  seen.  There 
the  monotony  of  uniformity  in  a pawnshop 
may  be  found  in  a Manchester  soft  goods 
onse.  This  country  is  the  birthplace  of 
I).  Man  can  think  only  when  the  body  has 
There  never  was  rest  until  Englishmen 
d it  by  placing  in  bondage  the  great  black 
the  steam-engine.  Thus  has  the  mind 
ed  the  body,  and  thus,  if  we  are  sincere, 
sve  benefit  still  further  the  whole  human 

I doubt  not,  through  tho  ages  one  increasing 
urpose  runs, 

l the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen’d  by  the 
rogresa  of  the  suns.1’ 

3 at  the  present  moment  so  revolutionising 
on  manufacture  that  shortly  steel  will  be 
>r  here  than  iron  in  any  other  part  of  the 
We  have  to  disestablish.  Now  I must 
Mr.  Bailey)  pronounce  for  disestablish- 
I By  that  is  meant  the  destruction  of  the 
ley,  that  monument  of  profligacy  and 
ince,  the  chimney  that  wastes  90  per  cent, 
p coal ; the  chimney  that  soots  our  archi- 
e ; the  ugly  pile  that  makes  sallow  and 
he  faces  of  out  women  and  children,  and 
ps  the  fair  face  of  nature.  This  must  be 
ft  of,  and  heat  and  energy  must  be  used  on 
jific  principles.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
lg  all  things  by  first  principles ; the  heat 
' be  used  direct,  and  boiler-makers  be  done 
Iwith.  He  then,  in  a vivid  manner,  de- 
id  the  electric  light,  and,  amid  roars  of 
ter,  said  it  was  a clumsy  waste  of  energy, 
iuly  one  step  in  advance  of  the  poor  troglo- 
lof  the  old  stone  age,  who  got  a light  by 
|>n  with  a wooden  drill  and  a stone.  In 
jiBion,  the  speaker  said  of  the  foremen 
eers  that  he  knew  of  no  force  or  process 
would  be  such  a definite  mental  measure 
|it  of  the  gradual  advancement  of  a foreman 

i. nager.  Neither  accident  of  birth,  nor  the 
hce  of  friends  or  relations,  nor  the  value  of 
| looks,  would  do  any  good  in  climbing  the 
ts  that  lead  to  the  chieftainship  of  an 
'eering  workshop ; only  the  knowing  ones, — 
ji  was  the  origin  of  our  ancient  kings’  title, — 
^those  whose  genius  and  industry,  and 
Ity  and  sincerity,  were  marked  by  strong 
of  individuality,  ever  attained  the  honour- 
J distinction  which  many  in  that  great 
|nco  possessed. 


iShakspeare  Portrait. — A portrait,  said 
r Shakspeare,  has  been  discovered  at 
jey.  It  has  been  insured  for  5,0007.,  and 
been  packed  and  shipped  for  England, 
over,  it  is  said  to  be  the  missing  portrait, 
has  upon  it  Jun,  Jan,  or  Jon,  1611.  We 
i seen  a photo  from  the  portrait,  which 
■its  a bright  and  intellectual  look.  It  must 
good  preservation.  The  picture  will,  how- 
ave  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  on  its 
Ial.— W.  C.  T. 


BYE-LAWS  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACTS. 

As  our  readers  know,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  is  empowered,  by  the  Metropolis 
Management  and  Building  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1878  (41  & 42  Yict.,  ch.  32,  sec.  16),  to 
make  certain  bye-laws  as  to  the  sites,  founda- 
tions, materials,  and  modes  of  construction  of 
buildings  in  the  metropolis,  “for  securing 
stability,  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  health.”  The  statute  provides  that 
such  bye-laws,  or  any  amendment  or  repeal 
thereof,  shall  be  advertised  once  at  least  in  each 
of  two  consecutive  weeks,  in  two  or  more  news- 
papers circulating  in  the  metropolis,  and  that 
any  person  affected  by  any  such  pro2DOsed  bye- 
law may  forward  notice  of  his  objection,  which 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  before  the  bye- 
laws are  confirmed.  In  the  Times  of  the  28th 
of  January  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
advertised  the  bye-laws  which  they  have  made 
under  the  Act,  and  gave  notice  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  months  they  would  apply  to  the 
Home  Secretary  to  confirm  snch  bye-laws.  So 
tardily  as  to  be  “ almost  in  time  to  bo  too  late,” 
a number  of  builders,  principally  carrying  on 
business  in  the  suburbs,  have  discovered  that, 
as  they  allege,  their  interests  and  those  of  the 
public  will  suffer  by  the  confirmation  of  the  bye- 
laws, as  such  confirmation  will  give  to  them  all 
the  force  of  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Acts. 
Accordingly,  a public  meeting  of  builders,  to 
consider  the  “ oppressiveness  ” of  the  proposed 
bye-laws,  was  held  at  tho  Guildhall  Tavern, 
Gresham-street,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the 
number  of  persons  present  being  from  120  to  150. 

Mr.  Morgan  Howard,  Q.C.,  was  called  upon  to 
preside,  although,  as  a “ non-combatant,”  he 
judiciously  refrained  from  entering  into  the 
technicalities  of  the  subject,  confining  his 
remarks  to  the  expression  of  his  opinion  that 
if  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  any  of  the 
bye-laws  framed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  unnecessarily  or  unduly  exacting, 
and  likely  to  prejudicially  affect  the  interests 
of  builders  and  the  pnblic,  the  Home  Secretary 
would  not  sanction  them.  Indeed,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Board,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  public,  were  only  concerned  to  promote 
the  public  welfare,  and  that  if  any  reasonable 
objections  could  be  urged  against  any  of  the 
bye-laws,  they  would  probably  withdraw  or 
modify  their  proposals. 

Mr.  J.  Goodman  moved  the  first  resolution,  as 
follows : — 

“That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  several  of  the 
bye-laws  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
are  unnecessarily  stringent  aud  oppressive,  and  if  strictly 
enforced  would  seriously  add  to  the  cost  of  all  buildings, 
and  thereby  increase  the  rents,  especially  of  those  houses 
occupied  by  the  middle  and  working  classes.” 

He  observed  that  he  had  not  met  with  one  prac- 
tical man,  whether  architect,  surveyor,  or 
builder,  who  had  not  condemned  the  pro- 
posed bye-laws  as  impracticable  in  their 
working  and  oppressive  in  their  bearing.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said, — unkindly,  unwisely, 
and  injudiciously  said,  — more  especially  by 
local  journals,  with  regard  to  what  were  termed 
“jerry”  builders;  and  he  was  very  grieved 
indeed  to  see  that  so  respectable  a paper  as  the 
Builder  should  have  lowered  itself  by  using 
that  woi’d.*  Now,  he  disliked  “jerry”  building 
as  much  as  any  man.  He  abominated  a bad 
building  as  he  abominated  a bad  sovereign.  To 
many  of  the  proposed  bye-laws  no  opposition 
would  be  offered;  but  there  were  others  which, 
if  sanctioned,  would  render  large  tracts  of  land 
around  London  utterly  valueless  for  building 
purposes.  For  instance,  the  first  bye-law 
provided  that  if  land  had  been  raised  by 
shooting  (upon  it  road-slop  or  refuse  of  any 
kind,  such  land  should  not  be  used  for  building 
until  the  whole  of  such  rubbish,  slop,  or  refuse, 
had  been  removed.  They  looked  upon  that  as 
a very  great  hardship, — although  perhaps  not 
one  of  them  might  be  interested  in  land  of  that 
description.  Why,  many  building  sites  around 
London  could  never  have  been  built  upon  at  all 
unless  they  had  been  raised  by  such  means ! 
The  second  clause  of  the  first  bye-law  pro- 
vided that  the  site  of  every  house  or  building 
should  be  covered  with  a layer  of  concrete  6 in. 
thick.  He  contended  that  such  a stipulation 

* Tho  word  has  been  used  in  the  Builder  in  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Goodman  and  subsequent  speakers  used  it, — 
to  denote  bad  or  “scamped”  building,  whether  as  to 
materials  or  construction.  We  take  occasion  to  say  that 
during  tho  latter  part  of  last  year  we  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  discussion  of  these  bye-laws,  so  that  the 
builders  who  are  now  moving  might  liave  known  long  ago 
what  was  proposed. 


was  most  arbitrary.  It  might  be  all  very  well 
to  enforce  such  a provision  on  an  unhealthy 
site,  but  there  was  neither  common-sense  nor 
wisdom  in  making  it  compulsory  to  use  a layer 
of  concrete  when  building,  for  instance,  upon  a 
good  hard  bed  of  gravel, — which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  obviated  the  necessity  of  concrete  in 
such  a position.  The  third  section  of  the  same 
bye-law  provided  that  the  footings  of  the  walls 
of  every  house  or  building  should  be  laid  on  a 
bed  of  concrete  not  less  than  1 ft.  thick,  and 
projecting  6 in.  on  each  side  of  the  lowest 
course  of  the  footings.  That,  again,  was  a most 
unnecessary  and  oppressive  stipulation.  The 
fourth  section  of  the  second  bye-law  stipulated 
that  “ the  mortar  to  be  used  must  be  composed 
of  good  lime  and  clean  sharp  sand  which  shall 
have  been  properly  washed.”  Why,  he  ventured 
to  say  that  no  one  in  that  meeting,  although 
many  of  them  had  had  upwards  of  thirty  years’ 
experience,  had  ever  known  of  washed  sand  being 
used  for  making  mortar  in  building  ordinary 
houses.  That  bye-law  evinced  a want  of  thought 
and  an  absence  of  practical  knowledge  that  would 
be  a disgrace  to  a bricklayer’s  boy.  Excellent 
mortar  could  be  made  of  burnt  ballast  and  brick 
rubbish  in  lieu  of  sand  ; but  the  magistrates, 
owing  to  their  want  of  practical  knowledge,  were 
entirely  led  by  district  surveyors,  or  perhaps  by 
Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  in  deciding  what  was 
or  was  not,  mortar.  There  would  have  been 
some  sense  in  enacting  that  the  mortar  used  in 
building,  of  whatever  materials  it  might  be 
made,  should  be  of  a certain  minimum  strength. 
The  same  bye-law  contained  the  laughable  pro- 
vision that  the  external  walls  of  every  house 
“shall  be  built  of  good  square,  hard,  sound,  and 
well-burnt  bricks,”  and  it  went  on  to  say  that 
“ malms”  might  be  used  for  arches.  The  effect 
of  that  would  be  that  never  more  could  a malm 
front  be  built.  Another  provision,  quite  as 
absurd,  was  that  hard,  square  stocks,  well 
burnt,  shall  be  used  for  all  foundations.  Now, 
if  it  were  possible  for  a brickmaker  to  make  all 
bricks  perfectly  bright  and  square,  such  a stipu- 
lation would  be  all  very  well ; but  why,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  was  practical,  were  imperfectly- 
squared  bricks,  no  matter  how  hard  and  well- 
burnt  they  might  be,  no  matter  how  well  adapted 
to  resist  pressure  and  to  preclude  damp  from 
rising, — to  be  prohibited  from  being  used  in 
foundations  ? Where  were  all  the  irregular 
shaped  bricks  to  go  ? The  fifth  section  of  the 
second  bye-law  seemed  to  have  been  framed 
chiefly  in  the  interest  of  Portland  cement  manu- 
facturers. He  would  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  those  modifications  of  the  bye-laws  which 
were  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  trade  and 
to  the  public  interests,  as  they  would  be  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
meeting,  and  would  be  laid  before  the  Home 
Secretary.  He  strongly  denounced  the  fourth  bye- 
law, which  provides  that  in  every  case  in  which 
proceedings  may  have  been  taken  by  the  district 
surveyor  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  any  of  the 
bye-laws,  a fee  of  10s.  shall  be  paid  to  the 
district  surveyor.  That  was  a most  retrograde 
movement,  and  reduced  the  district  surveyor  to 
the  position  of  an  informer.  He  also  condemned 
the  fifth  bye-law,  as  to  the  deposit  by  builders 
with  district  surveyors  of  the  plans  of  every 
building  or  addition  they  put  up.  Such  a pro- 
vision was  most  vexatious.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  houses  had  been  erected  by  prac- 
tical men  without  any  plans  on  paper.  The 
practical  man  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  carried 
his  plans  in  his  eye.  Another  bye-law  proposed 
that  “there  shall  be  paid  to  the  district  surveyor, 
in  respect  to  his  supervision  of  every  concrete 
building,  a fee  one-half  more  in  amount  than  the 
fee  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under  the 
Building  Act  for  new  buildings  or  additions.” 
Why  P Was  such  a stipulation  intended  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  concrete  ? Did  it  involve 
more  trouble  and  labour  to  inspect  a concrete 
wall  than  one  of  brick  P In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Goodman  said  they  were  there  to  oppose  these 
bye-laws  because  they  were  impracticable  and 
inexpedient,  and  because,  while  adding  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  houses,  they  constituted  a perfectly 
unwarranted  interference  with  free  trade  and 
liberty  in  building. 

Mr.  F.  Sutton,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
provoked  some  laughter  by  confessing  that  he 
was  so  young  and  inexperienced  a member  of 
the  trade  that  he  never,  until  the  other  evening, 
heard  of  the  term  “jerry”  builder.  He  opposed 
the  bye-laws  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  in  the  interests  of  the  publio 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  building  trade. 
Such  regulations  would  add  from  15  per  cent. 
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to  20  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  houses  for 
the  poorer  and  lower  middle  classes.  They 
as  a trade  were  willing  to  do  all  that  was 
reasonable  to  conduce  to  the  public  health  and 
safety,  but  would  oppose  all  unnecessary  restric- 
tions and  trammels,  which  could  only  have  the 
effect,  seeing  that  wages  were  20  per  cent, 
higher  in  London  than  in  the  country,  of  driving 
investors  away  from  building  operations  in 
London.  Upon  increased  cost  of  building  in 
London  increased  rent  and  rating  would  follow, 
and  how  were  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to 
meet  such  increased  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Hyde  supported  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Higham  proposed  the  second  resolu- 
tion,— 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  no  further  restric- 
tions should  be  placed  on  buildings,  either  by  Parliament 
or  by  any  local  authority,  than  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  health  and  the  public  safety.” 

He  denounced  the  bye-laws  as  “paternal” 
legislation  and  espionage,  and  suggested  that 
they  would  be  all  very  well  if  they  were  per- 
missive instead  of  compulsory.  But,  even  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  such  regulations  were  for 
the  public  welfare,  why  confine  them  to  London  ? 

Mr.  W.  P.  Goulding  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  said  that  the  proposed  bye-laws  seemed  to 
be  a cross  between  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Act  and  the  Adulteration  Act. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Williams  moved  the  third  resolution, — 

“ That  a Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Goodman, 
F.  Sutton,  E.  Yates,  J.  Williams,  IV.  P.  Gouldiug,  S.  J. 
Jerrard,  S.  Sausom,  E.  P.  Nunn,  C.  Hunt.  VV.  Garside, 
W.  Hudson,  and  E.  "Wills,  be  appointed  (with  power  to 
add  to  their  number),  to  represent  to  the  Home  Secretary 
the  opinions  of  this  meeting,  and  to  urge  upon  him  the 
importance  of  not  sanctioning  the  proposed  bye-laws 
unless  such  modifications  be  made  therein  as  may  be 
suggested  by  the  Committee." 

He  said  that,  speaking  as  a brickmaker  as  well 
as  a builder,  if  “grizzles”  were  not  saleable 
(because  not  usable  under  the  bye-laws)  the 
price  of  “stocks”  would  be  something  like  60s. 
per  thousand. 

Mr.  E.  Yates  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
urged  that  the  trade  ought  not  to  be  fettered 
by  such  bye-laws  as  those  proposed.  The 
question  was  far  more  one  for  the  public  than 
for  the  builders,  for  the  bye-laws  would 
add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  house-building,  and 
consequently  rentals  would  be  increased.  To 
the  builder  it  did  not  much  matter  what  mate- 
rials he  put  into  his  houses  so  long  as  he  got  his 
money  for  them.  He  knew  there  was  a prevail- 
ing idea  that  speculating  builders  made  a lot  of 
money  by  building  bad  houses,  but  such  an  idea 
was  fallacious,  for  what  class  of  tradesmen 
appeared  iu  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  such 
numbers  as  the  builders  of  “ jerry  ” houses  did  ? 
The  fact  was,  the  builder  who  provided  a good 
article  was,  as  a rule,  more  prosperous  than  the 
man  who  “ scamped  ” his  work.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
had  framed  these  bye-laws  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, but  they  did  not  understand  what  they 
were  doing.  Their  stipulations  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  Bix  and  eight 
roomed  houses  from  15  percent,  to  20  percent.; 
and  to  pay  the  increased  rental  which  would 
result,  the  children  would  have  to  go  shoeless, 
and  the  cupboard  would  be  without  bread  and 
cheese.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  the  bye-laws 
would  be  to  half-starve  a man  and  his  family  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  live  in  a well-built 
house.  He  contended  that  the  cheap  houses  so 
much  in  demand  satisfied  the  public. 

Mr.  Higham  having  announced  that  a com- 
munication had  already  been  made  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  asking  him  to  withhold  confirmation 
of  the  bye-laws  until  the  committee  had  repre- 
sented to  him  their  case  against  them,  the  reso- 
lution was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Goodman  proposed  the  fourth  reso- 
lution : — 

“ That  an  association  be  now  formed,  to  be  called  the 
* Suburban  Builders’  Association,'  to  protect  the  trade 
against  oppressive  legislation,  and  to  take  up  all  cases  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Association  where  the  official 
surveyors  endeavour  to  act  oppressively  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws.  Subscriptions  to  be  not  less  than 
10s.  per  annum  (firms,  11.  Is.)  ; and  that  the  committee 
appointed  in  the  former  resolution  be  the  first  committee 
to  organise  the  Association.” 

He  said  that  such  a society  as  that  contemplated 
in  the  resolution  was  the  thing  that  had  long 
been  wanted  amongst  builders.  While  they  were 
willing  to  comply  with  all  reasonable  require- 
ments of  the  law',  they  must  be  united  in  their 
determination  to  resist  all  arbitrary  and  high- 
handed interference  with  them  by  district  sur- 
veyors and  others.  At  the  same  time,  the 


builder  who  refused  to  conform  to  just  and 
proper  requirements  in  building  would  be 
tabooed  by  the  society. 

Mr.  W.  Garside  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  enthusiastically  carried. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  customary  vote  of 
thanks,  the  chairman  promised  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  obtaining  due  consideration  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  bye-laws ; and  a large 
number  of  those  present  having  enrolled  their 
names  as  members  of  the  new  Bociety,  the 
meeting  terminated. 


STATE  OF  SYDNEY. 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  with  reference 
to  a letter  we  printed  some  little  time  ago,  says, 
“ We  find,  occasionally,  that  disparaging  and 
unfair  remarks  concerning  us  are  permitted  to 
appear  in  respectable  English  journals,  and  that 
the  defects  of  the  colony  are  ostentatiously  dis- 
played. We  can,  no  doubt,  live  down  the  former, 
and  the  remedy  for  the  latter  is  to  remove  them, 
seeing  that  they  afford  so  much  scope  for  un- 
favourable oriticism  j”  and  then  wisely  adds, — 
“ We  ought  to  do  this  as  far  as  possible  before 
we  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visitors 
who  will  flock  to  the  International  Exhibition.” 
The  Herald  continues  : — “ A few  months  ago  a 
writer  in  the  Builder  gave  a description  of 
Sydney  from  a professional  point  of  view.  He 
Bpeaks  of  the  place  as  the  queen  of  English 
cities,  and  remarks  that,  on  landing  at  the  Cir- 
cular Quay  a person  is  in  the  midst  of  some  of 
the  noblest  architecture  in  the  empire.  He 
comments  on  the  distance  from  the  harbour  to 
the  railway  terminus,  and  upon  the  ‘ atrocious 
streets,’  and  almost  everything  connected  with 
building  he  condemns  in  unmeasured  terms, 
such  as  might  be  expected  only  from  a man 
who  had  accepted  a losing  contract.  The  roads 
of  the  city  are  certainly  very  rough  and  very 
dirty,  but  it  is  not  true  that  ‘ they  are  made  of 
sandstone.’  The  city  pavements,  he  says,  are 
flagged  ‘ with  the  same  disintegrating  stone.’ 
This  is  true  to  a large  extent,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  they  are  exceedingly  irregular.  All  these 
things,  however,  may  be  remedied  with  little 
delay.  The  roads  may  be  put  into  fair  order 
and  kept  decently  clean  ; and,  so  far  as  the  foot- 
paths are  concerned,  the  city  council  will 
deserve  severe  condemnation  unless  they  see 
that  the  principal  pavements  are  put  in  perfect 
repair.  Many  persons  imagine  that  the  reason 
why  the  footpaths  in  the  principal  streets  are 
defective  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  impecuniosity 
of  the  city  council.  This  is  not  so.  In  many 
cases  the  badness  of  the  pavements  represents 
only  neglect  of  duty.” 

“ Referring  generally  to  the  building  trades, 
the  writer  ia  the  Builder  says  that  in  this 
respect  ‘ the  conceit  of  the  Sydneyite  ’ i3  par- 
ticularly noticeable, — that  the  good  example  set 
by  London  is  derided, — that  the  Sydney  people 
‘go  their  own  way  about  building,  and  make  a 
sorry  mess  of  it.’  Here  is  a mixture  of  truth 
and  error,  and  we  fancy  that  visitors  to  our 
International  Exhibition  will  be  more  inclined  to 
admire  than  to  discredit  the  building  capabilities 
of  a people  who  have  been  able  to  rear  the 
elegant  and  substantial  business  and  public 
edifices  which  meet  the  eye,  and  the  suburban 
dwellings  which  give  evidence  of  taste  and 
refinement.”  ....  “It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  we  are  sadly  in  want  of  a Building 
Act,  and  we  imagine  that  the  irregularity  of 
Sydney  architecture  is  one  of  the  things  which 
will  forcibly  impress  our  visitors.  They  will 
wonder  how  it  is  that  we  can  permit  the 
existence  of  anomalies  such  as  may  be  witnessed 
on  every  hand.  Time  will  not  admit  of  an 
immediate  rectification  of  this  matter,  but  it  is 
one  of  those  things  which  ought  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  without  un- 
necessary delay.”  .... 

“ There  is  one  point  upon  which  we  cannot 
join  issue  with  the  writer;  we  must  admit  that 
our  sanitary  arrangements  are  ‘ shamefully 
bad’  and  far  inferior  to  those  prescribed  by 
Moses.  For  many  years  past,  though,  the  neces- 
sity for  municipal  and  sanitary  reforms  has  been 
fully  admitted  here.  We  have  always  been 
going  to  do  the  work  required,  but  it  is  not 
actually  commenced.  Articles  like  that  to 
which  we  have  referred  may  answer  useful  pur- 
pose if  they  stimulate  us  to  proper  action.” 

This  is  the  right  spirit  in  which  to  receive 
such  observations  as  those  of  our  correspondent, 
who,  according  to  the  Herald,  is  not  so  very  far 
wrong  after  all.  We  ask  the  people  of  Sydney 


to  believe  that  we  fully  appreciate  and  ad: 
the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  col 
and  that  in  admitting  or  making  comment 
any  apparent  shortcomings,  we  are  but  i 
tinuing  the  course  we  pursue  in  the  mo 
country,  with  the  same  anxious  desire  n< 
damage  and  annoy,  but  to  aid  and  improve.’ 


SANITARY  WORK  IN  ITALY. 


Now  that  Rome  is  no  longer  a sourci 
political  discord  and  civil  war,  but  has  ai: 
become  once  more  the  capital  of  Italy,  we1 
anticipate  with  some  confidence  the  i 
realisation  of  reforms  that  will  have  a prai 
influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  Romans  fcl 
' ms.  Something  must  be  done  to  incil 
the  salubrity  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  renei 
re  worthy  of  taking  its  rank  among  |J 
great  capitals  of  Europe  which  are  the  sen 
legislative,  scientific,  and  artistic  prop! 
Should  the  capital  of  Italy  long  remain  su» 
to  malaria  and  endemic  diseases,  arising 
imperfect  administration,  defeated  politi 
who  regret  the  ancient  regime  will  not  1 
derive  arguments  against  the  triumph  of  If 
principles  from  the  continued  prevalence  o> 
ventible  disease.  Hence  many  Italians 
manifested  a Btrong  desire  to  participate  : 
sanitary  progress  achieved  by  the  v: 
nations  of  Europe.  No  sooner  had  the 
great  French  sanitary  associations  been  foi 
than  a number  of  Italians  joined  the 
ment,  and  displayed  a considerable  enthui 
The  Societe  Fran9aise  d' Hygiene,  ant 
Societe  de  Medecine  Publique  et  d’Hygi&nt 
fessionnelle,  both  boast  of  a large  numb 
Italians  in  their  long  lists  of  members.  F: 
when  the  second  International  Congre 
Hygiene  met  in  Paris,  the  Italians,  profits 
our  own  unreadiness,  seized  the  opportui 
securing  for  Italy  the  honour  of  acting  a 
at  the  next  Congress.  Of  course  we  are 
that  the  condition  of  Italian  towns, 
a sanitary  point  of  view,  is  absolutely  la 
able  ; but,  we  note  also,  and  with  pleasure) 
symptoms  of  awakening,  which  give  t 
promise  of  at  least  partial  improvements. 
the  Condotti  doctors  of  Italy,  though  theil 
received  no  special  instruction  in  nl 
relating  to  hygiene,  are,  through  the  agq| 
their  National  Association,  making  laii 
efforts,  first  to  raise  their  social  position 
acquisition  of  necessary  knowledge;  se< 
to  render  real  service  in  the  sanitary  admb 
tion  of  their  respective  municipalities^ 
however,  the  efforts  of  these  medical  <!i 
are  not  supported  by  new  and  more  etr  i 
sanitary  legislation,  the  results  will  b<!y 
meagre.  Again,  the  eminent  physician! 
held  a Medical  Congress  at  Turin,  in  tbll 
1876,  devoted  a considerable  portion  oiil 
time,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Toso! 
Rome,  to  the  discussion  of  practical  quji 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  public  jtfl 
— the  drainage  of  cities  and  the  pollultt 
water-courses  holding  prominent  place  n 
these  subjects.  The  Congress,  before  p*S 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  which  •rJi 
what  exemplifies  the  feeling  of  the  meml rr. 
“ The  section  of  Public  Medicine,  while  life 
nising  that  the  bad  repute  of  the  clii 
Rome  is  not  based  on  a thorough  knowli 
the  facts  of  the  case,  nevertheless  urged 
the  Government  and  Municipalities  theneil 
of  studying  carefully  the  hygienic  positiifH 
special  features  of  the  various  districts 
kingdom.  To  all  these  authorities  apph 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  initiating  wise  reflli 
of  preparing  intelligently  the  required  sta^l 
of  clearing  away  all  that  can  occasion 
and  compromise  the  public  health.” 

As  a more  permanent  effort,  we  must  all® 
the  formation  of  an  Italian  Society  of  H; 
Dr.  G.  Pini,of  Milan,  is  one  of  its  most  activi  b 
bers,  and  from  him  we  learn  that  the  S 
has  been  divided  into  eight  sections,  each  if!1 
taking  to  study  more  particularly  a specia® 
of  the  general  subject.  The  first  sec  ;JB 
devoted  to  general  and  experimental  hy  U 
the  second  discusses  all  laws  relating  ID 
preservation  of  public  health  ; the  third, ' ft 
or  domestic  hygiene;  the  fourth  embrao 10 
wide  question  of  the  spread  of  diseas  ^ 
demies,  &c. ; the  fifth  studies  the  si  5 
measures  calculated  to  cure  existing  d If 
the  sixth  section  is  busy  with  the  care  otm 
hood,  the  sanitary  condition  of  school: je 
seventh  investigates  the  effects  of  various  s> 
crafts,  professions,  on  the  health  of  the  w 5 • 
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nally,  the  eighth  section  collects  sanitary 
ics,  and  topographical  and  medical  evi- 
ooncerning  the  health  of  nations.  From 
numeration  of  the  duties  of  these  various 
jis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Italian  Society 
jiene  has  adopted  a broad  and  well-con- 
programme.  If  the  studies  so  admirably 
id  out  can  be  carried  to  a practical  issue, 
ay  anticipate  many  beneficent  results. 
;unately,  in  Italy,  perhaps  more  than  else- 
there  are  two  almost  insurmountable 
les  in  the  way.  The  first  and  most  diffi- 

0 overcome  is  the  fatal  ignorance  and 
rence  of  the  masses,  the  second  the  lack 
Is  to  defray  the  cost  of  sanitary  improve- 

bemporaneously  with  these  meetings  and 
demonstrations,  we  have  a marked  in- 
in  the  number  of  works  published  bear- 
•ectly  or  indirectly  on  sanitary  matters, 
from  such  periodicals  as  Professor  Paolo 
gazza’s  newspaper  entitled  II  Medico  di 
vo  might  mention  Dr.  Ferretti’s  “ Medical 
raphy  of  the  Province  of  Florence,”  the 
of  Dr.  Brugnoli  (of  Bologna)  on  the 
,r  epidemics  from  1872  to  1876 ; the 
ations  of  Dottori  Ramello  e Brambilla 
Turin)  on  “ Communal  Administra- 
ind  the  Vaccination  Question”;  then 
iralli  (of  Florence)  has  a work  on  the 
ate  of  the  Trentino,”  and  there  are  many 
books  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
rajia  della  Citta  di  Roma  is,  however,  the 
nportant  of  all  these  works.  It  is  published 
the  general  direction  of  the  Italian  Sta- 

1 Bureau,  and  is  the  collective  work  of 
imong  the  most  competent  specialists  of 
sninsula.  This  volume  gives  us  some 

of  what  has  been  done  and  attempted 
September,  1870,  and  explains  the  excep- 
difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  before 
shall  be  free  from  endemic  malaria.  In 
mografia  we  find  this  question  treated  by 
t variety  of  authors.  Signor  F.  Giordano 
jhapter  on  the  topographical  and  physical 
on 8 of  Rome  and  the  Campana.  Con- 
ions  relating  to  malaria  are  also  embodied 
I treatises  on  the  agriculture  and  pasture 
of  tho  province  of  Rome ; these  again 
i in  Signors  E.  Rey  and  G.  Sormani’s 
ations  on  the  causes  of  death.  When 
| Mantovani  summarises  the  geological 

Pm  of  this  celebrated  country,  when  Signor 
cchi  studies  the  course  of  the  Tiber,  and 
G.  San-Ferrari  resumes  the  results  of 
fological  observations,  one  and  all  supply 
sant  data  to  those  who  are  bent  on  re- 
g the  sanitary  condition  of  Rome  and  the 
kgna. 

the  very  outset,  wo  notice,  however,  a 
j>d  effort  to  prove  that  Rome  is  not  an 
’thy  city.  Signor  Baccelli  urges  that 
tare  only  certain  quarters  of  the  town 
! should  be  avoided,  and  that  only  daring 
mths  of  J une,  J uly,  August,  and  September, 
lioubt  these  assertions,  we  are  told  to  look 
I children  brought  up  in  Rome,  any  of 
! are  so  perfect  from  a physical  point  of 
Ithat  they  constantly  serve  as  artists’ 
r This  is  a most  fallacious  argument, 
ularly  as  the  death-rate  of  Rome  varies 
B5  to  36  per  1,000.  We  have  in  London 
thy  quarters  where  the  death-rate  has 
estimated  at  52  per  1,000  ; yet  the  death- 
ly the  metropolis,  as  a whole,  may  be  put 
ironghly  at  22  per  1,000.  All  that  can  be 
|3  that  Romo  would  probably  become  a 
ly  town  if  there  were  money  enough  to 
:pli8h  the  great  sanitary  works  which  are 
i%  recognised  as  indispensable.  The 
1 of  the  Tiber  must  be  elevated ; the 
P tllafc  create  damp  must  be  captured  at 
source  and  diverted  into  canals  that  will 
le  of  them  harmlessly.  These  works  are 
pre  necessary  as  the  population  of  Rome  is 
stly  destined  to  increase  at  a rapid  rate.  In 
here  were  218,000  inhabitants;  the  follow- 
tar  the  number  was  estimated  at  256,000, 
i exceeded  262,000  in  1876.  If  this  rate  of 
lission  continues,  two  generations  will  suffice 
se  the  population  to  1,000,000.  There  are 
jearly  1,000,000  inhabitants  in  Berlin,  but 
ictual  capital  of  the  German  Empire 
:ly.  possessed  a population  of  180,000  at 
I'ginning  of  the  century, 
litever  may  bo  said  in  favour  of  tho 
|i’"  18  1,11  possible  to  deny  tho  unhealthi- 
L,  tho  surrounding  country.  Most  wisely 
foperly,  the  first  care  of  the  Government, 
tho  capture  of  Boms  in  1870,  was  to  issue 
; mission  of  inquiry  as  to  the  host  means  of 


redeeming  the  outlying  rural  districts.  The 
reports  of  these  commissioners  served  as  the 
basis  of  a project  for  the  irrigation,  &c.,  of  the 
province ; and  another  project,  due  to  Parlia- 
mentary initiative,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
the  18th  of  May  last,  but  has  not  yet  been  approved 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  proposed  to 
dry  up  the  marsh  land,  and  remove  the  stagnant 
waters  of  Ostia,  Maccarese,  Tatari,  Stracciappe, 
and  the  low  valleys  of  Almone,  Pantano,  and 
Baccono.  A series  of  canals  will  be  constructed 
to  take  the  waters  at  their  sources,  and  distri- 
bute them  according  to  the  requirements  of 
agriculture,  preventing  thus  the  stagnation  so 
injurious  to  health.  The  expense,  it  is  sug- 
gested, should  be  borne,  half  by  the  State,  a 
quarter  by  the  province,  and  a quarter  by  each 
commune.  The  land-owners  will  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  in  proportion  as  their  property 
will  have  increased  in  value,  and  this  contribu- 
tion will  go  to  reduce  the  general  taxation. 
But  a great  portion  of  this  land  belongs  to 
aristocratic  families  who  have  neither  men  nor 
money  to  cultivate  it  properly,  and  it  is  there- 
fore suggested  that  the  landowners  who  cannot 
work  their  land  in  an  effective  manner  should 
be  compelled  to  sell,  at  a moderate  rate,  small 
plots  to  farmers  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work  hard  on  the  soil. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  DALE  ABBEY. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  tho  Burton-on-Trent 
Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  author  of  “ Notes  on  the  Churches 
of  Derbyshire,”  gave  an  account  of  the  recent 
excavations  at  Dale  Abbey.  Mr.  Cox  prefaced 
his  remarks  by  a brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  foundation  of  the  abbey.  Serlo  de  Grenden, 
lord  of  the  manor,  about  1160  founded  a 
monastery  of  Austin  Canons  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  oratory.  He  also  persuaded  his  god- 
mother to  build  a church,  undoubted  traces  of 
which  had  been  found  in  the  recent  excavations. 
But  after  the  church  was  built  the  canons  took 
to  idle  habits  and  cultivated  a liking  for  the 
royal  deer,  which  led  to  their  removal.  Six 
canons  from  the  abbey  of  Tupholme,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, were  then  invited  to  Dale,  and  the  abbey 
was  thus  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Prasmon- 
stratensian  Order.  They  remained  there  for 
about  seven  years,  but  the  funds  for  their  support 
being  limited,  their  prior  took  to  coining  false 
money,  and  the  abbot  of  Tupholme  thereupon  re- 
called them.  The  abbey  was  next  occupied  by  five 
canons  from  Welbeck,  also  a Praamonstratensian 
House,  but,  after  a stay  of  five  years,  during 
which  they  met  with  nothing  save  misfortunes, 
they  returned  to  their  Nottinghamshire  home. 
These  various  failures  to  establish  a monastery 
were  taken  very  much  to  heart  by  William  de 
Grendon,  brother  of  Serlo  de  Grendon,  who, 
with  his  relatives,  made  another  attempt  by 
endowing  the  monastery  with  the  whole  of  the 
manor  of  Stanley,  and  nine  canons  of  Newhouse, 
the  chief  establishment  of  the  Prmmonstraten- 
sian  Order,  were  persuaded  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Dale.  They  built  a large  and  substan- 
tial church,  and  in  the  recent  excavations  suffi- 
cient evidence  had  been  found  that  it  was  a 
cruciform  church  with  a central  tower.  From 
that  time  to  the  Dissolution  those  canons  and 
their  successors  remained  there,  and  did  a 
good  work  in  their  day  and  generation.  By 
means  of  a large  plan,  Mr.  Cox  then 
described  with  great  minuteness  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological 
Society  to  unearth  the  remains  of  the  Abbey. 
Up  to  six  months  ago  he  said  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  lofty  arch  of  the  east  win- 
dow standing  in  the  middle  of  a large  grass 
field.  About  5 ft.  of  earth  was  removed,  and 
they  then  came  to  the  foundations  of  the  chancel 
or  choir,  two  aisles  or  chapels  on  the  south  side, 
a chapel  on  the  north  side,  the  central  tower, 
the  chapter-house,  and  the  north  and  south 
transepts.  The  nave  and  north  aisle  had  yet  to 
be  excavated,  but  over  that  portion  were  cot- 
tages and  an  orchard,  so  that  the  work  would 
be  a very  expensive  one.  The  finding  by  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope  of  a plan  of  the  abbey  drawn  by 
Dr.  Stnkeley  in  1730  led  the  society  to  under- 
take the  excavations,  and  he  (Mr.  Cox)  thought 
they  had  been  amply  repaid  by  the  excep- 
tionally interesting  nature  of  the  discoveries. 
For  instance,  they  had  found  the  high  altar, 
with  the  exception  of  the  topstone,  just  as  it 
was  used  by  the  monks  for  300  years,  and  they 
had  also  found  remains  of  a number  of  monu- 
ments, effigies,  brasses,  bosses,  mouldings,  an 


immense  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  a par- 
ticularly rich  and  varied  series  of  encaustic 
tiles  of  over  fifty  patterns. 


THE  EARL  OF  CARNARVON  ON  GREEK 
ART. 

On  Saturday  last  Lord  Carnarvon  distributed 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Classes  at  Newbury.  In  the 
course  of  the  address  which  he  subsequently 
delivered,  he  said  that  nowhere,  he  thought, 
was  it  possible  for  his  hearers  to  find  higher 
models  or  be  led  into  a higher  field  of  study 
than  by  looking  into  the  history  of  the  ancient 
school  of  Greek  art.  He  would  remind  them  of 
three  great  rules,  so  to  speak,  which  weto 
familiar  to  Greek  artists  of  old,  and  which  even 
an  English  audience  devoted  to  modern  science 
and  art  might  perhaps  do  well  to  lay  to  heart. 
First,  that  the  highest  and  chief  law  was  the 
production  of  beauty.  It  was  so  strongly  felt 
by  the  Greek  mind  that  in  many  of  their  actual 
studies  and  Utopias  they  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  sights  of  deformity  or  unseemliness 
were  to  be  exhibited  to  their  population.  For 
instance,  when  it  was  necessary  to  represent 
pain  in  sculpture  or  painting,  the  Greek  artist 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  veil  the 
sight  in  its  offensive  form.  When  death  was 
introduced,  it  was  rarely  introduced  in  the  mani- 
fest and  rather  coarse  form  with  which  we  in 
these  days  were  familiar  with  it.  It  was  gene- 
rally symbolic.  It  was  sometimes  represented 
by  a serpent  creeping  out  of  a jar,  sometimes 
by  a broken  column,  and  sometimes  by  the  figure 
of  a man  departing  on  a journey.  That  was 
the  first  law  which,  as  he  took  it,  ruled  the 
mind  of  the  Greek  artist.  The  second  law,  no 
doubt,  was  one  worthy  of  inculcating  upon  a 
modern  audience.  It  was  that  the  combination 
of  that  which  was  beautiful  and  that  whioh 
was  useful  was  perfectly  practicable  and  pos- 
sible. The  great  Latin  philosopher  Cicero 
devoted  a chapter  in  one  of  his  most  famous 
books  to  this  subject.  He  not  only  laid  down 
this  rule  in  the  broadest  terms,  but  he  instanced 
it  and  illustrated  it  first  of  all  from  nature.  He 
pointed  to  the  tree,  with  its  stem,  boughs,  and 
leaves,  and  argued  how  in  each  of  these  cases 
the  purpose  of  utility  and  the  charm  of  beauty 
were  absolutely  united.  He  took,  again,  the 
case  of  a ship,  with  its  masts  and  spars,  as  well 
as  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  lines,  and 
deduced  from  it  that  same  combination  of 
beauty  and  utility.  He  (Lord  Carnarvon)  was 
afraid  that,  had  Cicero  lived  in  our  day,  he 
would  hardly  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion 
from  our  ironclads  and  turret-ships,  for,  how- 
ever serviceable  they  might  be  in  war,  for  uphold- 
ing the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  country,  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  conduce  to  the  purpose 
of  the  lines  of  beauty.  The  third  rule,  and  not  the 
least  important  to  his  mind,  was  this, — that  in 
art  as  in  other  studies  they  could  not  attempt  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  study  and 
laborious  work.  This  was  true  in  all  times.  It 
was  recognised  by  the  ancients,  and  it  had  been 
enunciated  over  and  over  again  by  the  greatest 
of  moderns.  The  education  of  the  ancient 
Greek  sculptor  was  one  of  a most  laborious  and 
painstaking  kind.  He  was  required  to  study 
geometry ; there  were  mathematical  canons  laid 
down  for  him,  and  scientific  treatises  that  he 
was  required  to  master,  and  he  (Lord  Carnarvon) 
apprehended  that  he  was  obliged  to  work  as 
hard  as  a pupil  in  the  hardest  scientific  class 
that  could  be  found  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
There  was  but  one  thing  more  in  that  study  of 
science  and  art  which  they  had  to  set  before 
them.  He  prayed  them  to  remember  that 
besides  the  mechanical  act  of  drawing,  painting, 
and  modelling  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
there  was  another  branch  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  that  was  the  history  of  art  itself.  No 
history  could,  he  thought,  be  more  varied  or 
mere  interesting.  There  had  been  times, 
countries,  and  races  in  which  art  had  been  the 
simple,  unconscious  expression  of  feeling.  There 
had  been  other  countries,  again,  and  times  and 
races,  where  it  had  been,  he  would  not  say 
untrue,  but  at  the  same  time  a very  conscious 
expression.  Again,  there  had  been  times  when 
it  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  feelings  of 
religion,  that  they  might  say  that  it  had  almost 
grown  out  of  religion.  There  were  other  periods, 
when  it  was  allied  to  the  opposite  of  religion. 
Those  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  subject, 
those  who  worshipped  and  studied  art,  and  those 
who  stood  at  her  altars,  in  however  lowly  and 
humble  capacity,  should  remember  what  the 
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fountain  was  from  which  it  sprang,  and  what 
the  object  was  it  set  before  them,  to  endeavour 
and  strive  to  the  utmost,  whatever  their  gift 
might  be,  great  or  small,  mighty  or  mean,  so  as 
to  employ  that  gift  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
spirit  of  that  cause  in  which  they  were 
labouring. 


THE  NEW  RIVER  COMPANY’S  WORKS 
AND  THE  PROPOSED  PURCHASE  OF  THE 
WATER  COMPANIES. 

At  a large  Bale  of  shares  in  the  New  River 
Company,  which  took  place  at  the  Auction 
Mart  last  week,  allusion  was  made  in  the 
particulars,  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  to  the 
Company’s  new  works,  now  in  progress,  and  also 
to  ! he  subject  of  the  proposed  purchase  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies  generally.  In 
reference  to  the  New  River  Company’s  addi- 
tional works,  at  present  in  course  of  execution, 
it  was  stated  that  the  company  were  progress- 
ing with  the  sinking  of  a well  at  Turnford,  and 
that,  to  provide  for  the  increasing  demands  of 
their  district,  the  company  had  made  several 
important  additions  to  their  contributory  works, 
so  as  to  effect  a separation  of  the  different  levels 
of  the  service  into  convenient  zones,  and  to  add 
to  the  power  and  manner  of  communication 
by  which  their  different  stations  are  enabled  to 
assist  one  another.  The  new  works  at  Hornsey 
include  five  filter-beds,  of  a joint  area  of  five 
acres  and  a third,  and  one  of  these  is  already 
completed.  Four  powerful  engines,  which  have 
been  in  course  of  construction,  are  likewise  com- 
pleted. A high-eervice  reservoir  at  Crouch- 
hill,  capable  of  holding  12  million  gallons  of 
water,  with  about  thirteen  miles  of  large  mains, 
as  lines  of  communication  between  the  filter- 
beds,  and  for  connexion  with  existing  pipes,  are 
also  in  course  of  construction. 

As  regards  the  proposed  purchase  of  the 
various  Metropolitan  Companies  by  the  Board  of 
Works  it  waB  observed  that  such  purchase, 
which  a short  time  ago  seemed  imminent,  was 
no  longer  one  of  the  pressing  topics  of  the  day, 
but  it  would  likely  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
public  for  many  years  to  come,  as  it  had  done 
for  many  years  past ; but  when  the  time  arrived 
for  the  transfer  of  these  undertakings  a very 
liberal  basis  of  payment  would  have  to  be 
adopted.  The  New  River  Company  would 
assuredly  be  dealt  with  on  an  exceptional  prin- 
ciple, because  by  its  acquisition  alone  the  needs 
of  all  London  could  be  met  in  the  desired  way. 
The  capitalisation  of  the  bounding  income  of  the 
New  River  Company  would  probably  recoup  the 
proprietors  on  the  full  amount  of  their  invest- 
ments, and  still  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  landed  and  house  property. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  total  proceeds  of 
tho  sale,  which  comprised  forty-six  lots,  con- 
sisting of  95th  and  190th  parts  of  King’s  and 
Adventurers’  shares,  and  twenty  1001.  new 
shares,  realised  29,4001.,  the  95th  and  190th 
parts  of  the  King’s  and  Adventurers’  Bhares 
being  sold  for  9451.  and  4751.  each  respectively, 
and  the  1001.  new  shares  for  3251.  each. 


THE  NEW  SADLER’S  WELLS  THEATRE. 

A large  body  of  workmen  are  at  present 
actively  employed  in  the  rebuilding  of  Sadler’s 
Wells  Theatre,  preparatory  to  its  opening  by 
Mrs.  Bateman,  the  new  lessee,  who,  by  an  an- 
nouncement in  front  of  the  building,  states  that 
the  opening  will  take  place  at  Easter,  but 
although  the  new  structure  is  in  an  advanced 
state  towards  completion  it  is  improbable  that 
it  will  be  finished  until  about  Whhsunside.  Not- 
withstanding that  this  historic  dramatic  edifice 
waa  only  recently  internally  reconstructed,  the 
new  lessee  determined  upon  the  rearrangement 
of  the  whole  of  the  theatre,  both  externally  and 
internally,  and  this  is  now  being  carried  out 
from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Phipps,  architect. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding the  inner  walls  and  other  structural 
portions,  has  been  removed,  as  well  as  parts  of 
the  main  outer  walls,  and  the  whole  is  under- 
going reconstruction,  embracing  new  and  in- 
creased approaches  and  staircases  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house,  with  improved  means 
of  entrance  and  exit  to  meet  the  present 
requirements  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  well 
as  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  under  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Amendment  Act  of  last  session.  That 
portion  of  the  structure  at  the  east  end,  forming 
the  stage,  machinery,  and  scenery  section  of  the 


building  has  been  entirely  re-erected,  admitting 
of  the  stage  being  much  enlarged  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  old  building,  the  whole  of  a 
former  open  area  or  courtyard  at  the  extreme 
east  end  having  now  been  taken  in.  It  is  carried 
up  to  a height  of  about  70  ft.,  giving  ample 
space  above  the  proscenium  for  working  the 
machinery  connected  with  the  scenes,  whilst  a 
deep  basement  under  the  stage  will  be  provided 
with  similar  apparatus.  As  regards  the  audi- 
torium part  of  the  theatre,  the  capacity  of  the 
new  building  will  considerably  exceed  that  of 
its  predecessor.  The  old  roof  will  be  removed, 
and  the  building  raised  in  height  to  the  extent 
of  about  15  ft.,  admitting  of  the  construction  of 
additional  tiers,  the  new  theatre  having  two 
galleries.  The  interior  fittings  and  decorations 
are  intended  to  be  elegant  and  artistio,  whilst 
externally  the  new  building  will  present  a 
greatly  improved  architectural  appearance. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  of  the  Albert  Works,  Lam- 
beth, is  the  contractor  for  the  new  building. 


VALUE  OF  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY  IN 
THE  STRAND. 

Last  week,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse- 
yard,  Messrs.  Glasier  & Sons  offered  for  sale 
the  leasehold  business  and  residential  premises 
at  the  corner  of  the  Strand  and  Villiers-street, 
by  direction  of  Mr.  James  Attenborough,  the 
lessee.  The  property  was  described  as  one  of 
the  most  choice  and  exceptionally  good  sites  for 
commercial  purposes  in  the  metropolis,  contain- 
ing five  lofty  floors  above  the  street-level,  in 
addition  to  dry  and  well-ventilated  basements, 
the  superficial  area  of  the  whole  being  nearly 
1,200  ft.,  exclusive  of  the  portions  under  the 
public  footways.  The  premises  were  Btated  to 
be  held  by  Mr.  Attenborough  for  a term  of 
forty-three  years  from  Dec.  25,  1856,  at  the 
nominal  rent  of  204i.  per  annum,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  expenditure  by  him  of  a large  sum 
in  alterations  and  improvements,  and  were  now 
moderately  estimated  to  be  worth  1,0001.  per 
annum.  Twenty-one  years  and  a half  of  the 
term  were  unexpired  at  Christmas,  1878.  In 
introducing  the  property,  the  auctioneer  stated 
that  Mr.  Attenborough  had  expended  upwards 
of  7,000 1.  in  entirely  rebuilding  the  premises. 
He  observed  that,  should  the  purchaser  not 
require  the  premises  to  carry  on  business  him- 
self, the  property  could  easily  be  let,  either 
separately  or  as  a whole,  for  considerably  more 
than  1,0001.  a year.  The  first  offer  made  was 
6,5001.,  and  no  advance  upon  8,9001.  being 
offered,  the  property  was  withdrawn  at  9,0001., 
the  auctioneer  observing  that  it  had  not  reached 
its  value  by  a considerable  sum. 


INTENTIONS  AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  Council  have  nominated  the  following 
Fellows  as  suitable  for  the  offices  of  president, 
vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and  other  members 
of  council,  during  the  official  year  commencing 
May  5th,  1879,  and  terminating  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  1880 : — ' 

President. — John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  Senior  Vice- 
President. 

Vice-Presidents. — Thomna  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  Vice- 
President  ; Edward  Middleton  Barry,  E.A.,  Past  Vice- 
President  ; Horace  Jones,  Past  Vice-President. 

Members  of  Council*  — Anderson,  John  Macvicar  ; 
Blomiield,  Arthur  William,  M.A.  ; Brandon,  David, 
F.S.A.,  Past  Vice-President;  Brooks,  James;  Cates, 
Arthur;  Christian,  Ewan,  Past  Vice-President;  Clarke, 
Joseph.  F.S.A.,  Past  Vice-President;  Currey,  Henry, 
Past  Vice-President;  Drew,  Thomas,  R.H.A.  (Dublin); 
Gibson,  John,  Past  Vice-President ; Hansard,  Octavius; 
Hansom,  Charles  Francis  (Bristol)  ; Honeyman,  John 
(Glasgow);  I' Anson,  Edward,  F.G.S.,  Past  Vice-President; 
Knowles,  James  Thomas ; Pearson,  John  Loughborough, 
A.R.A.,  F.S.A. ; Porter,  Frederick  William;  St.  Aubyn, 
James  Pearse;  Vulliamy,  George,  Past  Vice-President; 
Waterhouse,  Alfred,  A.R.A.,  Past  Vice-President  ; 
Worthington,  Thomas  (Manchester). 

Honorary  Secretary. — Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  F.S.A., 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Past  President. 

Secretary.— William  Henry  White,  Secretary. 

The  paper  to  be  read  on  the  21st  of  April,  by 
Sir  James  Watson,  is  entitled  “ Improvements 
in  Glasgow  and  the  City  Improvement  Acts : 
Origin  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.”  The 
discussion  of  the  paper  will  follow  immediately 
after  the  reading.  Though  the  paper  practically 
refers  almost  exclusively  to  Glasgow,  it  opens 
grave  public  questions  relating  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act, 
1875,  and  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  (1868) 
Extension  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  as  well 


as  to  the  Metropolitan  Street  Improver 
Act,  1877. 

With  a view  to  better  following  the  wo 
of  these  and  cognate  Acts,  the  Council : 
made  application  to  the  Metropolitan  Boa 
Works  to  be  favoured  with  copies  of  all 
and  schemes  relating  to  projected  Art- 
Dwellings  deposited  by  that  Board  in  the  1 
of  Commons. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  Couc 
this  Institution  have  arranged  a second  sei 
supplemental  meetings,  for  the  reading  an 
cussion  of  papers  by  students,  which  a 
take  place  on  the  following  Friday  evenir 
seven  o’clock : — 

March  28. — “ An  Account  of  some  of  the  East  II 
Waterworks  Company's  Extensions.”  By  G.  L.  F. 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Member  of  Council,  will  presi' 

April  4. — “ The  Tidal  Wave  in  the  River  Humbert 
A.  C.Hurtzig.  Mr.  Abernethy,  Vice-President,  will  p 

April  18. — “The  Construction  of  Locomotive  B 
By  R.  H.  Read.  Mr.  Berkley,  Member  of  Counci 
preside. 

April  25. — “The  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Dj 
Systems  of  Permanent  Way.”  Bv  Richard  M.  Pari 
Mr.  Brunlees,  Vice-President,  will  preside. 

May  2. — “ Gas  Puriflcation.”  By  T.  N.  lvirkha  i 
Mr.  Poole,  Member  of  Council,  will  preside. 


EIGHTS  OP  ADJOINING  OWNEBl 

BRYANT  V.  LEFEVRE  AND  OTHERS.  J 

This  case  was  before  the  Court  of  App 
the  22nd  inst.  It  was  an  appeal  (| 
defendants  from  a judgment  of  Lord  Colij 
the  appeal  having  been  heard  on  the  fcjj 
December  before  the  Lords  Justices  Bra i| 
Brett,  and  Cotton. 

The  action  was  by  the  owner  of  a i 
against  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  hoc] 
raising  his  roof  so  as  to  overhang  the  plal 
house  and  prevent  the  free  passage  of  a a 
so  to  make  his  chimneys  to  smoke,  &c| 
plaintiff  proved  that  his  house  had  b(| 
more  than  thirty  years  free  from  such  oil 
tion,  and  that  the  defendant  by  raising  t; 
of  his  house,  which  was  as  old  as  the  pla 
had  caused  such  obstruction,  and  the  jury: 
there  was  a nuisance. 

Lord  Justice  Bramwell  now  delivered  the  judf 
the  Court  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  the  appellant 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  established  bug 
elusive  right  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  hi 
nor  had  he  established  a case  of  nuisance.  No  su  i 
could,  they  Baid,  be  gained  merely  by  actual  etl 
for  twenty  years.  There  was  no  analogy  between 
claim  as  this  and  a twenty  years’  claim  of  light,  w 
in  itself  anomalous,  but  was  always  limited  to  p 
apertures  or  windows ; whereas  the  present  clai 
only  be  barred  by  building  high  walls  all  round' 
was  no  evidence  of  a nuisance.  The  plaintiff's  reff 
to  build  higher. 

Lord  Justice  Cotton  delivered  a judgment  toll 
effect  (concurring,  however,  in  the  reasons  given  1 
Justice  Bramwell),  being  of  opinion  that  there  had 
interference  with  any  legal  right  of  the  plaintiff. 

Judgment,  therefore,  for  the  defendant  on  the  ai 


THE  LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  T! 
ON  HOUSE  REPAIRS. 

IMPORTANT  CASE. 

A case  of  considerable  importance,  a! 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses,  was; 
at  the  Wandsworth  County  Court  lasts' 
Mr.  Antoine  Castelberg  brought  an . 
against  Mr.  Kenyon  to  recover  two  s 
9t.  19s.  6d.  and  34t.  10s.  respectively,  umfl 
following  circumstances  : — The  plaintiftfl 
a house  belonging  to  the  defendant,  for 
years,  subject  to  a covenant  on  the  parfctB 
tenant  to  keep  the  premises  in  as  goodiw 
of  repair  as  they  might  be  on  his  taking  :F| 
sion,  reasonable  use  and  wear  only  ex;"1 
The  work  in  respect  of  which  91.  1 ^ 
was  paid  by  the  plaintiff  in  repairuMfl 
cleansing  water-closet  and  repairing*  gffl 
was  done  in  pursuance  of  notices  from  tifw 
veyor  of  the  Local  Board  under  the  Me*  ,s 
Local  Management  Acts,  and  the  Nu^ 
Removal  Acts ; and  the  work  in  res™ 
which  the  34J.  10s.  was  paid,  viz.,  connea*r 
drains  with  the  main  sewer,  and  laying 
from  the  main  of  the  water  company,  wi 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  made  up 
plaintiff  by  the  magistrate  at  the  Wane  VI 
Police-court,  under  the  Nuisances  Remoiu(i 
of  1855.  The  plaintiff  had  made  applici’W 
the  defendant  to  execute  the  works  in  q JB 
but  the  defendant  had  always  refused  to  y 
with  such  request,  and  disclaimed  all  lia  “ 
respect  of  the  matter,  the  result  being  tv  t 
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I]  under  compulsion  from  the  local  autho- 
ad  executed  them  at  his  own  cost,  and 
Ijitended  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover 
Ijount  paid,  having  been  compelled  to 
|)|ie  outlay. 

[rie  part  of  the  defendant  the  facts  were 
United,  but  it  was  contended  that  as  there 
l express  covenant  by  the  defendant  to 
jj  beyond  those  mentioned  in  a letter 
UI  to  in  the  agreement,  no  such  covenant 

13  implied. 

Deputy -Judge  (Mr.  John  Scott)  in 
Ibis  decision,  said  that  in  the  absence  of 
trees  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
' repair,  none  could  be  implied.  There 
o oovenant  on  his  part  to  repair  generally, 
aintiff  was  without  remedy  for  the 
jit’s  failure  to  do  that  which  he  had  not 
ted  to  do.  The  9Z.  19s.  6d.  was  paid  b 
ntiff  for  repairs  voluntarily  done  by  him, 
t in  consequence  of  any  proceeding 
igainst  him  by  the  sanitary  authority ; 
to  the  34Z.  10s.,  it  was  paid  by  the 
not  to  the  use  or  at  the  request  of  the 
nt,  or  in  discharge  of  a duty  cast  upon 
mdant,  but  for  work  done  by  the  plain- 
bedience  to  an  order  made  upon  him  as 
Judgment  was  given  for  the  defen- 
ith  costs ; but  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
on  Wednesday  last,  granted  a rule  nisi 
side  the  judgment,  and  enter  it  for  the 

ienant  should  have  taken  proper  advice 
irdering  the  work  to  be  done. 


ORARY  BUILDINGS  UNDER  THE 
(5TKOPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

ibeth,  Mr.  Timewoll,  late  proprietor  of  Clapham 
kit  tin"  Rink,  appeared  in  answer  to  a summons 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  charging 
non-compliance  with  a notice  given  as  to  its  cou- 
Mr.  Beattie,  assistant-solicitor  to  the  Board, 
in  support  of  the  summons  ; Mr.  Macrae  Moir, 
defended.  The  defendant  had  obtained  a licence 
Board  for  the  building,  for  two  years,  as  an 
building.  The  licence  not  having  been  renewed, 
l called  upon  him  either  to  make  the  building  in 
ie  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Parsons,  the  district 
or  to  pull  it  down. 

,crao  Moir  submitted  that  the  Court  had  no  juris- 
tnd  that  whatever  order  was  made  as  to  the  place, 
<a  a public  building,  the  defendant,  who  had  parted 
interest  to  a Mr.  Clench,  and  was  likewise  a bank- 
id  not  comply  with  it. 

eattie  pointed  out  a number  of  sections  in  the 
itan  Building  Act,  and  the  point  arose  whether 
cence  to  build  for  two  years  the  powers  of  the 
ire  reserved  and  to  be  exercised  as  in  respect  of  a 
|in  the  course  of  erection. 

llison  eventually  dismissed  the  summons.  He 
mid  not  see  his  way  to  make  the  order  required 
oard,  as  he  could  not  say  after  a licence  had  been 
laud  the  place  completed,  that  it  was  in  the  course 

En.  He  would  grant  a case  if  asked  to  do  so. 
attic  said  the  question  was  one  of  importance, 
ould  submit  the  matter  to  the  Board. 

II  


“ART  FOR  ART.” 

i— Will  you  allow  me  space  in  your  columns 
1 Bw  remarks  on  two  letters  which  have 
'lid  there,  signed  “ Art  for  Good,”  in 
lithe  writer  accuses  Mr.  T.  H.  Hall  Caine 
ilfcradicting  himself  in  his  lecture  on 
>ii,  delivered  in  Liverpool,  Jan.  28th.  I 
lie  willing  to  believe  that  “Art  for  Good” 
cerably  free  from  malice”  (though  the 
Ithat  requires  insisting  on  by  its  pos- 
Is  at  least  open  to  question),  and  suppose 
Is  accusation  arises  from  want  of  com- 
I ion  of  the  lecturer’s  meaning ; and  my 
i tion  is  strengthened  when  I find  he  can 
!and  art  insisted  on  'for  “pleasure’s 
or  “ religion’s  sake,”  or  “country’s 

* but  “art  for  art’s  sake  is  sheer  non- 
N:  that  is,  he  can  understand  the  artist 
^ for  a reward,  whether  given  by  reli- 
Natriotism,  or  pleasure,  but  the  labour 
r'slds  itself  up  wholly  to  the  glorifying  of 
5J°t  with  no  thought  of  self  to  darken  or 
' that  “ Selbft-todtung  ” which  is  the 
be  glory  of  the  highest  natures,  that  is 
monsense  ! ” To  the  Puritan,  Raffaelle’s 
5 Madonna  seems  a materialised  impiety, 
■is  most  prayerful  masses  a torrent  of 

sound,  drowning  the  God  they  glorify ; 

* wonder,  then,  “ Art  for  Good  ” fails  to 
‘ibo  meaning  of  the  passage  he  calls  con- 
U|17>  since  in  that  passage  the  “ sheer 
li'e  ’ of  art  for  art  is  clearly  enunciated. 
Dt  your  nature  be  pure,  and  then  away 

df-consciousness,  for  only  when  the  artist 
7s  self-consciousness  can  art  fully  attain 
'until  then  she  is  only  artistic  religion, 
78 in,  or  pleasure.  Such  seems  to  me  the 
Signification  of  the  lecturer’s  words,  and 


when  “Art  for  Good  ” indulges  in  the  reductio  ad 
absurduin  argument  he  convicts  himself ; for  not 
only  does  he  endeavour  to  wrest  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “ accident  ” from  the  Bense  in  which 
it  is  used  by  the  lecturer,  but  he  apparently 
forgets  the  great  stress  Mr.  Caine  lays  on  the 
character  of  the  artist’s  nature : — “ The  artist 
has  never  at  any  time  divorced  his  moral  nature 
from  his  artistic  instinct,  and  cannot.  The 
ethical  significance  may  have  been  always  the 
accident  of  his  work,  but  it  has  been  always  the 
essence  of  his  nature.”  And  his  exhortation 
to  artists  to  look  closely  that  the  personal 
nature,  which,  without  purpose  of  their  own, 
permeates  their  work,  is  such  as  will  bear  fruits 
of  good  meaning  ” it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  more  plainly,  and  I imagine  even  “ Art 
for  Good  ” could  scarcely  class  murder  as 
among  the  “ fruits  of  good  meaning  ! ” “ Art 

for  Good  ” says, — “ Whenever  writers  are  rash 
enough  to  leave  the  highway  of  common  sense 
for  the  byeways  of  rhapsody,  they  are  sure  to 
follow  these  misleadings  into  the  slough  of  in- 
consistency and  error.”  And  I would  retort, 
whenever  writers  intent  on  proving  their  cause 
pick  out  a few  phrases  at  random  from  a pas- 
sage, they  are  sure  to  misapprehend,  and 
probably  parody,  its  meaning,  as  “ Art  for 
Good”  has  done  in  this  case.  I think,  too, 
there  is  great  need  to  pause  for  a reply  when 
he  asks,  with  that  air  of  proprietorship  in  the 
Deity  his  school  seems  so  fond  of  assuming, 
“ Does  the  Almighty  abandon  himself  uncon- 
sciously to  his  work  P”  I have  not,  with  all 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  penetrated  so  far  into 
the  secrets  of  God  as  to  be  able  to  answer,  as 
those  writers  on  “ The  Strategy  of  Providence  ” 
and  “Mechanism  of  the  Universe”  could,  no 
doubt,  glibly  do  ; but  having  some]  slight 
acquaintance  with  art  and  man,  I fully  believe 
no  great  work  of  the  one  was  ever  produced  by 
the  other  while  self-consciousness  filled  his 
mind  and  excluded  that  consciousness  of  art 
which  is  the  true  inspiration  to  achievement  in 
her  realms.  I cordially  agree  with  “ Art  for 
Good’s”  last  remark, — “Sophistry  is  but  a 
weak  lance  at  best,”  &c.,  and  would  beg  him 
for  the  future  to  try  to  understand  before  con- 
demning. 

“ Pray  look  better,  sir,”  quoth  Sancho  : “ those 
things  yonder  are  not  giants,  but  windmills.” 

Evelyn  Pyne. 

SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT’S  LECTURES. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
review  in  your  last  issue,  wherein  you  refer  to 
a sketch  of  St.  Front  at  Perigueux,  vol.  ii., 
p.  272,  as  not  agreeing  with  the  section,  and 
“ shown  with  Romanesque  or  semi  - Gothic 
clustered  piers,  and  with  a perspective  of  more 
domes  than  could  be  seen  from  any  point  of  the 
interior.”  This  sketch  is  really  the  well-known 
church  at  Angouleme,  and  the  inaccuracy  has 
arisen  from  an  error  in  the  press  sheets,  the 
titles  of  three  of  these  small  views  having  been 
transposed  (pp.  272 — 276) ; they  should  read  : — 
Fig.  445,  Angouleme ; fig.  448,  Notre  Dame  du 
Pont,  Clermont;  and  fig.  450,  St.  Front,  at 
Perigueux. 

The  plan  of  the  Abbey  Chnrch  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s,  you  Btate,  “ omits  the  important 
point  of  the  deflection  of  the  axis  of  the  choir 
from  that  of  the  nave.”  The  engravings  in  the 
“ Arobteologia,”  vol.  iii.,  p.  311,  do  not  show  any 
deflection,  neither  does  the  “ Journal  of  the 
Archaaological  Association,”  vol.  xxi.,  p.  40, 
from  which  the  plan  in  question  appears  to  be 
taken. 

The  illustrations  are  produced,  not  by  photo- 
lithography, as  stated,  and  deplored,  but  by 
zinco-typography.  Had  the  former  method 
been  employed  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  printed  the  illustrations  with  the  text. 

W.  Saml.  Weatherley. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  PAYMENTS. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  point  out, 
through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  that  the 
action  of  the  London  School  Board  in  suspend- 
ing the  payments  due  to  builders  is  not  only  an 
inconvenience  to  the  builders  concerned,  but 
will  result  in  an  increase  of  expense  to  the 
ratepayers.  Because,  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ments amounts  to  a breach  of  contract  with 
the  builders,  who  will  very  naturally  and  pro- 
perly expect  to  be  repaid  for  the  loss  of  interest 
on  money  due,  for  the  loss  consequent  on  stop- 
page of  works,  and  for  any  increase  in  market 
1 prices  of  materials.  H.  C.  Bevis. 


BLOOM  ON  TILES. 

Sir, — Our  hall  tiles,  “Craven,  Dunnill,  & 
Co.’s,”  are  always  covered  with  a white  matter  ; 
it  sweeps  up  like  snow,  and  the  tiles  are  covered 
again  soon  after.  Tiles  in  churches  are  often  bo. 
What  is  the  cause  ? Will  any  reader  suggest  a 
remedy  ? I asked  the  builder  what  would  re- 
move grease  spots  or  stains  from  the  tiles.  He 
could  not  tell  me ; so  it  is  useless  to  ask  him  a 
remedy  for  the  other  difficulty.  L. 


BELLS. 

Raunds. — The  peal  of  bells  at  Raunds  Church 
was  rung  for  the  first  time  on  the  10th  inst., 
after  being  put  in  good  and  safe  ringing  order 
by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Sons,  of  Loughborough. 
The  two  large  bells  had  been  re-oast,  and  the 
whole  peal  re-hung. 

Llandaff. — A Llandaff  correspondent  informs 
us  that  only  seven  of  the  peal  of  eight  bells 
now  being  placed  in  the  north-west  tower  of 
the  cathedral  are  new  ones,  the  eighth,  or  tenor 
(weighing  nearly  23  cwt.),  having  been  in 
constant  use  for  many  years. 


^ouhs. 

The  Twelve  Egyptian  Obelisks  in  Rome : their 
History  explained  by  Translations  of  the  In- 
scriptions upon  them.  Edited  by  John 
Henry  Parker,  C.B.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  8vo.  Oxford,  1879. 

The  Nestor  of  archasologists,  and  historian  of 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  has  now  published  a 
second  edition  of  his  monograph  on  the  obelisks 
in  Rome.  We  were  compelled  to  point  out  a 
few  inaccuracies  in  speaking  of  the  previous 
edition,  but  this  did  not  prevent  us  from  strongly 
commending  it  as  a whole.  The  general  subject 
of  these  monumental  erections  has  much  occu- 
pied the  public  attention  in  England  for  the 
last  two  years,  since  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  and 
Mr.  John  Dixon,  C.E.,  first  undertook  the  trans- 
port of  the  Cleopatra  Needle  from  the  sandy 
beach  of  Alexandria,  where  it  had  lain  half 
embedded  and  trodden  upon  by  passers  by  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  and  conveyed  it  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Thus,  what  had  hitherto 
been  only  imperfectly  thought  of  by  the  gene- 
rality of  our  population,  and  known  only  by 
books,  is  now  palpably  before  our  eyes,  and  Mr. 
Parker’s  volume  developes  the  history  of  the 
twelve  at  Rome,  transported  thither  from  Egypt 
by  the  munificence  of  its  emperors  to  adorn  its 
Circi,  Mausolea,  and  other  principal  monuments. 
They  were  thus  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  reminded  them  of  the  extent  of 
their  conquests  and  power,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  their  rulers. 

Our  author  begins  with  a brief  summary  of 
the  history  of  these  obelisks.  The  earliest  dates 
from  the  twenty-first  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  recalling  the  time  of  many  of  the  patriarchs 
as  Abraham,  Jacob,  Lot,  Melchisedec,  and  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
latest  has  upon  it  the  cartouches  of  Apries  or 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  588  to 
569,  and  to  whom,  in  his  second  year,  the  Jews 
fled  for  protection,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  carrying  with  them  the 
prophet  himself  by  force.  The  popes,  emulating 
the  example  of  the  Roman  emperors,  set  up  the 
obelisks  in  their  present  positions,  Sixtus  Quintus 
being  thej  first,  in  A.D.  1585, ^and  followed  by 
his  successors,  Innocent  X.,  Alexander  VII., 
Clement  XI.,  and  by  Pius  VI.  as  late  as  1792. 
The  one  on  the  Pincian,  erected  in  honour  of 
Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina, 
was  put  up  in  1S22  by  Pius  VII. 

Dr.  Birch  translates  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
Lateran  obelisk,  originally  set  up  by  Thothmes 
III.,  and  completed  by  Ramses  II.,  who,  with 
rare  modesty,  did  not  arrogate  to  himself  the 
honours  due  to  his  predecessor.  Originally, 
the  hieroglyphs  on  obelisks  were  cut  in  one 
central  vertical  line,  but  frequently,  succeed- 
ing rulers  added  others  on  each  side  of  the 
central  line,  thus  forming  three  lines  of  in- 
cisions. They  were  very  barren  of  information, 
and  were  confined  to  the  record  of  the  names 
and  personal  attributes  of  the  special  king, 
mixed  up  with  maxims  and  blessings  of  the 
gods,  the  central  line  being  more  deeply  incised 
than  the  later  ones.  Mr.  Parker  then  gives  in 
extenso  the  paper  on  obelisks  read  before  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  the  illus- 
trations, and  which  treats  of  their  purpose,  pro- 
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portion  a,  and  position.  An  engraving  repre- 
sents the  Pylon,  or  huge  gateway  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  with  the  avenue  of  sphinxes,  colossal 
statues,  standards,  and  obelisks,  the  effect  of 
which  must  have  been  very  imposing,  enhanced 
as  was  this  frontispiece  to  the  forecourt  by  the 
embellishment  of  large  incised  battle-pieces, 
and  decorated  with  brilliant  pigments.  The 
Egyptian  temples  cover  a vast  area ; court  suc- 
ceeds to  court  encircled  with  porticos ; there 
are  large  halls  and  chambers  shaded  from  the 
burning  light ; the  columns  are  often  gigantic 
in  dimension,  with  capitals  of  various  form,  and 
with  the  shafts  profusely  embellished  with 
coloured  forms.  Their  sculpture,  however,  is 
stiff,  angular,  and  square,  without  grace  or 
movement,  and  the  bodies  are  mostly  terminated 
by  the  heads  of  monkeys,  cats,  rams,  owls,  and 
other  animals.  Their  paintings  are  generally 
devoid  of  artistic  composition,  a mere  flat  com- 
bination of  objects,  imposing,  however,  by  their 
size  or  the  Bolemn  mode  of  treatment  as  for 
sacred  subjects.  The  whole  of  their  pictorial 
or  sculptural  art  is  a conventional  treatment  of 
form  and  colour,  whereas  their  architecture  is 
simple,  majestic,  and  sublime.  The  Nile,  the 
great  highway  of  Egypt,  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  the  monolithic  obelisks,  on 
huge  vessels  or  rafts,  from  the  quarries  of  Syene 
for  hundreds  of  miles  down  to  Memphis,  Helio- 
polis, and  other  towns  of  Lower  Egypt,  where 
they  were  ultimately  Bet  up  before  their  temples. 
At  Memphis,  once  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  consequently  embellished  by  finest  monu- 
ments, as  we  may  judge  from  the  Pyramids  and 
subterranean  tombs  still  seen  at  Mithra-Nanev, 
the  modern  village  which  now  occupies  a small 
portion  of  the  area  once  covered  by  the  antique 
town,  one  granite  fragment  alone  still  exists  in 
a ditch.  It  is  some  30  ft.  long,  part  of  a gigantic 
figure. 

Mr.  Parker’s  work  also  contains  a valuable 
paper  communicated  to  the  “ Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,”  by  the  accomplished 
Egyptologist,  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  enters  largely  into  the  peculiarities  of 
obelisks,  and  the  hieroglyphics  by  which  they 
are  covered  and  illustrated  are  learnedly 
described.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
memorials  of  remote  ages  contain  very  little 
information  of  an  historical,  apolitical,  or  an  archi- 
tectural nature,  but  are  full  of  religious  refe- 
rences to  the  gods,  and  adulatory  recitals  of  the 
titles,  virtues,  and  power  of  the  prince  by  whom 
the  pyramid  was  set  up.  At  the  end  of  this 
essay  is  the  engraving  of  a remarkable  and 
unique  scarabmus  discovered  by  Dr.  Birch 
in  the  British  Museum  collection,  containing 
the  representation  of  an  obelisk  showing 
Thothmes  III.,  the  king,  one  of  whose  obelisks 
we  have  now  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
represented  in  the  character  of  the  god  Harma- 
chis.  The  scarabaaus  is  a steatite,  covered  with 
a bluish  green  glaze,  and  about  j in.  long, 
pierced  for  setting  as  a ring.  The  hieroglyphs 
are  in  two  compartments,  having  a sphinx  in 
the  upper  one  : in  the  lower  is  the  obelisk  with 
the  king  in  a royal  garment  worshipping  the 
obelisk. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  eight  views  of 
obelisks,  copied  from  photographs,  which  repre- 
sent these  monoliths  with  their  surroundings. 
The  author  has  had  ten  copies  only  struck  off 
in  a quarto  form,  for  presentation,  with  the 
actual  photographs  of  the  plates,  and  some 
others  not  contained  in  the  smaller  editions. 
The  history  and  description  here  given  of  the 
twelve  Roman  obelisks,  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  the  visitor  to  the  Eternal  City,  will 
increase  the  pleasure  with  which  they  will  be 
viewed. 


Early  Drawings  and  Illuminations : an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Illustrated  Manuscripts, 
with  a Dictionary  of  Subjects  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  Walter  De  Gray  Birch, 
F.R.S.L.,  Ac.,  and  Henry  Jenner.  London: 
S.  Bagster.  1879. 

The  real  value  of  this  book,  the  product  of  two 
of  the  senior  assistants  in  the  MS.  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  lies  in  the  catalogue 
given  of  manuscripts  or  illuminations  which 
illustrate  special  subjects,  and  which  are  grouped 
according  to  the  subjects  they  illustrate,  and 
the  press  number  in  the  Museum  Library  given. 
Thus,  if  we  want  to  find  specimens  of  ornamental 
borders,  we  look  under  the  head  of  “ Borders,” 
and  find  a list  of  the  press  marks  of  manuscripts 
classified  according  to  date  and  country  (for 
“ Borders  ” is  a very  large  item),  and  so  we  go 
on  to  illustrations  of  Bridges,  of  Buildings,  of  . 


Carriages,  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet  of 
subjects  to  be  found  in  the  great  world  of  illu- 
minated manuscript  lore.  The  value  of  such  a 
catalogue  to  students  wishing  to  look  up  a 
special  subject  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment : 
the  wonder  is  that  such  a publication  has  not 
appeared  before  now,  and  we  hope  we  may  take 
this  book  as  one  of  the  signs  that  there  is  a 
stirring  among  the  dry  bones  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  there  is  going  to  be  some 
more  decided  recognition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  take  charge  of  its  treasures  that  their  real 
object  is  to  be  made  useful,  and  not  to  be 
merely  kept  uninjured  on  shelves.  When  a 
man  does  know  what  he  wants  at  the  British 
Museum,  there  will  be  all  courtesy  and  attention 
in  providing  him  with  it;  but  it  really  has 
seemed  to  us  that  the  authorities  were  desirous 
to  keep  people  from  finding  out  what  there  was 
there,  for  fear,  we  suppose,  things  should  be  too 
often  and  too  much  asked  for.  In  the  print- 
room,  for  example,  the  superstition  is  still  kept 
up  that  not  a word  is  to  be  told  any  visitor  that 
may  indicate  to  him  what  there  is  that  will  help 
him  or  interest  him.  If  he  knows  or  guesses  that 
such  and  such  a thing  is  there,  and  asks  boldly 
for  it,  it  is  produced ; but  if  he  asks,  for 
instance,  what  drawings  of  the  Italian  school 
are  there,  he  will  get  no  information,  he  will 
merely  be  told  to  name  what  he  wants  to  see. 
If  he  asks  for  a catalogue,  there  is  no  such 
thing.  A catalogue  of  the  prints  was  published 
some  time  since  independently  of  the  authorities, 
at  a considerable  price ; and  we  presume  the 
volume  before  us  does  the  same  thing,  on  the 
same  kind  of  footing,  for  a portion  of  the  MS. 
room.  But  what  a strange  thing  it  is  that  a 
collection,  the  only  value  of  which  is  for  refer- 
ence, should  be  kept  perdu  in  this  way,  and  not 
the  slightest  official  attempt  made  to  inform  any 
one  as  to  what  is  and  is  not  there. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  photographs  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  illuminated  pic- 
tures in  the  collection ; these  are  an  addition  to 
the  book  which  takes  it  a little  out  of  the  cata- 
logue groove,  and  will  be  valued  by  many  ; but 
this  feature  in  the  volume  might  have  received 
a little  more  care  and  consideration ; there  is  a 
numbered  index  of  the  plates,  but  the  plates 
are  not  numbered,  are  in  a different  order  from 
the  index  numbers,  and  some  which  are  named 
are  not  given,  and  others  given  which  are  not 
named.  It  is  curious  that  gentlemen  capable  of 
giving  such  toil  and  attention  to  the  making  up  of 
the  catalogue  should  have  refrained  from  giving 
the  small  amount  of  ordinary  attention  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  avoid  such  mistakes  as 
these.  The  comments  on  some  of  the  drawings  are 
odd,  and  attach  far  too  much  artistic  importan  § 
and  value  to  them  j their  value  is  almost  wholly 
archaeological.  In  commenting  on  the  plate  of 
“ Alexander  and  the  Elephants,”  it  is  observed 
that  the  elephants  “ do  not  very  much  resemble 
the  animal  as  at  present  known  ” ; as  if  the 
type  of  elephant  might  have  changed  since  the 
fifteenth  century  from  a long-necked  animal, 
with  a cloven  hoof,  to  the  elephant  of  the  present 
day.  That  would  be  evolution  of  species  with  a 
vengeance.  Nevertheless  students  should  be 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  De  Gray  Birch. 

The  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt : a Monograph. 

By  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  F.R.C.S.  Mac- 
millan & Co.  1879. 

This  is  a reprint,  in  a very  neat  form,  of  the 
essay  which  Mr.  Haden  originally  wrote  as  a 
preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Rembrandt  Etchings,  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club.  We  commented  upon  the  exhibition 
and  upon  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  at  some 
length  at  the  time,  noticing  some  of  the  new 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  very  probable  and 
reasonable  suggestions  which  Mr.  Haden  made 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
some  of  the  etchings  and  the  part  which  Rem- 
brandt’s pupils  probably  took  in  finishing  or 
reproducing  works  of  this  kind.  The  remarks 
on  page  9 as  to  the  utter  triviality  of  attaching 
special  value  to  a few  impressions  taken  before 
some  final  correction  had  been  made  or  a date 
added,  and  then  calling  these  “first  states”  and 
“ second  states  ” (whereas  they  are,  says  Mr. 
Haden,  merely  “trial  proofs”),  are  very  season- 
able as  well  as  sensible.  The  man  who  hunts 
up  impressions  before  date  or  with  an  incorrect 
line  not  taken  out,  and  gives  double  price  for 
them,  is  the  very  person  who  should  not  be 
called,  as  he  generally  is,  a “connoisseur,”  as 
he  is  the  person  who  does  not  know,  if  one  may 
judge  by  his  proceedings,  in  what  the  highest 
value  of  an  original  work  of  art  consists. 
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An  appendix  to  the  essay  is  concerns 
the  author’s  case  against  a gentleman, 
Middleton,  who  has  been  writing  abou) 
brandt,  and  who,  Mr.  Haden  avers,  has 
plundered  his  ideas,  and  re-issued  them  i 
very  similar  language,  claiming  them  as  1 
original  thoughts.  We  cannot  express  at 
tive  opinion,  of  course,  on  an  ex  parte  stat 
but  it  certainly  appears  as  if  Mr.  Had 
good  reason  to  complain. 


VARIORUM. 

The  first  number  of  Mr.  Edmund  t 
new  venture,  Time,  gives  promise  oi 
success.  Shakspeare  is  made  to  add  I 
title  Time, — 

“And  Life, — 

Time’s  Fool,”  J 

and  the  articles  in  the  budget  Bhow  the  a 
is  correct.  The  variety  is  remarkat 
eluding  social  essays,  biography,  poet:q 
commencement  of  a novel  by  two  strong  i 
shorter  stories,  complete  in  themselves,  ! 
important  chapter  on  Art-Education  in  li 
which  ought  to  bear  fruit.  Mr.  Yai! 
issued  the  best  first  number  we  have  el 
many  a day. 


SElttallaiua. 

Condition  of  Galata. — The  editor] 

Constantinople  Messenger,  adopting  one. 
old  headings,  “ Fever  Dens  and  Plague.1 
giveB  a striking  picture  of  the  miaeraij 
dition  of  some  of  the  streets  of  Pi 
Galata.  He  continues : — “ But  this  is  not'i 
any  one  have  business  at  the  Custom-h| 
pass  through  any  of  the  side  lanes  tie 
from  the  tramway  route  to  the  waterei 
the  accumulations  of  filth  he  has  to  ei.. 
are  simply  abominable.  If  streams  of 
occasionally  flow  down  the  larger  strer 
at  least  6erve  to  carry  off  some  of  t' 
obnoxious  elements  of  the  vile  compou 
thus  cleanse  the  localities  after  a fashit 
these  lanes  are  never  washed,  even  w« 
They  stink  after  the  heaviest  rains.  Ed; 
and  alley  is  a veritable  den  of  fever 
however,  is  not  the  worst  that  Galata) 
Cross  the  tramway  route,  and  go  thre 
district,  filling  up  the  angle  between 
Stop-street,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  i 
International  Post-office, — it  is  like  jum: 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  This  dr 
crowded  with  habitations  of  the  wo 
racter,  and  swarming  with  inhabitants 
lowest  class.  The  accumulations  of  m 
physical  filth  are  appalling.  No  serious  i; 
are  made  to  purge  it  of  the  one,  or  to  swi  ( 
the  other.  So  thick  are  the  heaps  of  >jf 
above  the  rough  stone  pavement  in  sornij 
that  an  Irish  peasant  would  raise  a cap# 
of  potatoes  in  front  of  his  street  do<i* 
happened  to  find  himself  sojourning  foil 
season  in  the  locality.  Here  we  have  fe  >i 
in  abundance,  and  the  whole  district  coipl 
a chronic  plague-spot,  in  which  pestf* 
being  perpetually  generated,  to  spi 
intervals  over  the  whole  city.” 

Destruction  of  Monuments,  ,ltf 
Church. — A well-known  antiquary  propufl 
demns  some  recent  proceedings.  He  vi 
Among  the  ancient  Bacred  monuments  til 
from  their  places  in  Strood  Church  is  ll 
incised  slab  of  the  highest  interest,  bei»rt‘ 
thirteenth  century,  and  resembling  in  esP 
character  one  of  the  celebrated  Cobhauf# 
engraved  and  described  by  Mr.  Wallet 
slab,  I am  informed,  has  been  engn  i* 
Gough,  and  it  is  also  noticed,  I believtH 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  (old  series).  E’ir. 
bably,  the  desecrators  who  destroyed  $ 
or  lowered  it  into  the  vault  relied  on  the,  w 
which  attends  all,  high  as  well  as  lo  V 
they  can  no  longer  distribute  ricijA* 
patronage.  But  it  is  not  so  with  oth<  i9' 
ments  buried  in  the  vault,  which  ai 
assured,  connected  with  families  yet.11; 
The  general  belief  is  that  a church  iaiW 
security  for  monuments  of  the  dead,  litt 
is  more  delusive.  Nothing  stands  in  th-»f 
“ improvement,”  which  is  often  mei.*1- 
whim  of  a vicar  or  rector. 

The  Royal  Society. — The  list  of  caf  ^ 
for  election  into  the  Royal  Society  b’ff 
printed.  They  are  fifty-three  in  nunnv 
for  the  most  part  already  highly  disting 
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h Archaeological  Association. — The 
eting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  19th 
en  it  was  announced  that  the  Council 
ipted  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and 
ion  of  Great  Yarmouth  to  hold  the 
of  the  year  at  that  town.  Visits 
paid  to  Burgh,  Caistor,  Blickling  Hall, 
and  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
closing  at  Norwich.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
xhibited  a German  glass  apostle  cup, 
ral  relics  of  old  London,  from  recent 
ins,  including  a silver  bottle,  which  had 
aed  in  a lathe  in  its  fabrication.  Mr. 
ay  described  similar  excavations  in 
rk,  and  produced  a large  collection  of 
rticles  found  in  them.  The  Rev.  S.  M. 

reported  the  discovery  of  remark- 
nan  remains  which  have  just  been 
to  light  by  the  new  drainage  works  at 
Seven  brick  bases  or  pedestals  were 
ictly  opposite  the  building  discovered 
•,  and  supposed  to  be  the  prmtorium. 
ired  to  conjecture  that  they  were  for 
pon  them  the  sacred  standards  of  the 
artered  in  the  city.  They  were  4 ft.  6 in. 

2 ft.  broad,  and  have  been  demolished, 
isselated  pavement  has  been  found  near 
equer-gate,  and  elsewhere  traces  of  the 
ewers  of  large  size  and  capacity  have 
with.  The  first  paper  was  on  “ Ancient 
by  Mr.  A.  Syer-Cumiug.  After  re- 
' statements  made  that  these  articles 
ecent  date,  he  adduced  evidence  to  show 
were  well  known  to  the  Romans.  The 
jxamples,  however,  in  this  country  and 
trope  appear  to  have  been  of  leather, 
lat  material  being  shown.  It  was  in 
ounty  Cork  so  late  as  1820.  A large 
)f  examples  of  brass  dating  from  1500 
libited.  They  were  mostly  found  in 
and  some  of  the  seventeenth  century 
3riptions.  Several  ladies  who  were 
roduced  other  examples  of  high  work- 
and  finish.  The  second  paper  was  by 
Prebendary  Scarth,  F.S.A.,  descriptive 
“man  sepulchral  inscription  recently 
Bath,  where  several  remarkable  dis- 
have been  made  in  course  of  the 
work. 

ron  Trade.— Messrs.  Shaw  & Thom- 
sir  “Iron  Trade  Circular,”  say, — “ The 
sns  with  undoubtedly  better  prospects 
ater  degree  of  confidence  than  we  have 
me  years.  Capitalists  could  not  invest 
property  than  iron  at  present  prices, 
iall  be  much  surprised  if  prices  are  not 
'/  higher  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

— The  annual  production  is  now 
tons,  and  the  total  stocks  at  present 
id,  Middlesbrough,  Staffordshire,  and 
not  exceed  1,200,000  tons,  or  about 
half  months’  reserve — a comparative 
ch  any  moderate  increase  of  demand 
ckly  sweep  away.  But  even  this  stock 
reater  than  it  really  is.  In  ordinary 
;f  at  least  of  this  quantity  would  be  in 
of  merchants,  founders,  and  dealers, 
ijat  present  utterly  bare  of  stock,  and  j 
b from  hand  to  mouth,  many  havinc  I . • , 

'd  to  deliver  even  what  they  have  not j tl0n  “nd  rep°rt' 

!it.  The  price  of  Middlesbrough  No.  3,  ' Liverpool  Exhibition. — According  to  the 
ched  32s.  6d.  per  ton,  has  advanced  to.  Report  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  upon  the 
ton  free  on  board.  Scotch  pig-iron  eighth  Autumn  Exhibition  of  Pictures  in  Liver- 
|which  fell  to  42s.  6d.  have  advanced  pool,  the  works  exhibited  numbered  1,062.  Of 
^d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow.  Bessemer  this  number  970  were  on  sale,  and  236  were  sold 
is. — About  130,000  tons  have  been  con-  f°r  sums  amounting  to  7,3401.  7s. ; included  in 
lor  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. ! this  amount  being  the  purchase  of  Mr.  H. 
if  opened  at  51.  10s.  per  ton,  receded  to  Herkomer’s  “Eventide,”  bought  from  the 
If-  ton,  and  has  since  advanced  to  51.  artist’s  easel.  Included  in  the  sales  also  are 
h Bessemer  steel  rails  were  sold  in  1873  three  works  purchased  by  the  Corporation  for 
jf 221.  per  ton.”  j the  permanent  collection,  viz.  : — “And  when  did 

: u ..  » ,,  you  last  see  your  Father  P ” by  W.  F.  Yeames, 

V S “A7 War  Despatch  at  the  Hotel  de 

§ Sf  the  SreS.i,lm7  w ^dnesday,  Villa  " by  A.  C.  Gow,  and  “ Gathering  Bait,"  by 
il  in  the  chain  a,  "t"/  I J-  Anmonier  The  admissions  by  payment  have 

been  nearly  6,000  in  excess  of  last  year. 

Cost  of  Roads. — The  surveyor  to  the  Vestry 
of  Chelsea,  in  a recent  report,  says,  — “The 
first  cost,  maintenance,  and  cleansing  of  wood 
for  a period  of  fifteen  years  would  amount  to 
31s.  3d.  per  yard,  whereas  the  maintenance  and 
cleansing  of  macadam  for  a similar  period  would 
be  42s.  6d.  per  yard  at  least.  It  is,  therefore, 
apparent  that  a very  considerable  money  saving 
would  be  effected  duririg  that  period  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  wood  pavement,  independently  of 
the  advantages  obtained  by  the  superiority  of  a 
silent  pavement,  and  the  absence  of  frequent 
repairs,  so  annoying  in  the  case  of  business 
premises  where  a macadam  road  exists.” 


Too  much  Horseflesh. — According  to  an 
American  paper,  Professor  T.  P.  Wilson  has 
found  out  why  civilisation  is  a failure.  It  is 
because  there  is  too  much  horseflesh.  In  the 
course  of  a lecture  delivered  in  Cincinnati,  he 
remarked  that  the  cities  of  America  had 
reached  their  last  milestone  of  progress.  There 
has  not  been,  he  added,  a practical  improvement 
in  those  cities  for  twenty-five  years.  Not  that 
they  are  not  growing  larger,  but  that  there  has 
not  been  an  advance  in  the  benefits  and  plea- 
sures of  city  life.  The  way  we  make  our  cities 
now  is  to  take  some  horses  and  build  houses 
around  them.  Our  cities  are  geometrically 
right,  but  sesthetically  wrong.  Why  are  our 
cities  built  straight  ? So  that  the  horse  may 
have  a place.  The  use  of  the  horse  in  all  our 
large  cities  is  a blunder.  By  a better  power  we 
can  move  people  for  three-fifths  less  than  we 
pay  now,  and  in  less  than  half  the  time.  What 
the  Professor  gravely  purposes  to  do  is  to  take 
away  the  horses,  pave  the  cities  with  asphalte 
or  gravel,  cover  the  streets  with  green  grass, 
ornament  them  with  shade  trees  and  flowers, 
have  cars  running  on  steel  rails,  do  all  the  work 
of  transportation  with  a new  motive  power  in 
one-half  the  time  and  for  one-fifth  of  the  money, 
consume  all  the  smoke,  and  render  American 
cities  the  gardens  of  the  world  ! 

The  Master  Builders’  Association. — With 
reference  to  the  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
London,  which  we  published,  we  are  informed 
that  the  passage  A proposal  to  reduce  the 
men’s  wages  had  for  pecuniary  reasons  been 
withdrawn,  as  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
enter  into  another  conflict  with  the  union,”  is  not 
correct.  The  following  are  literal  transcripts 
from  the  report  : — “ They  [the  committee] 
would  congratulate  the  Association  on  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  1 masons’  strike  ’ last 
spring  ; when  the  ‘ masons’  union,’  although  it 
did  not  withdraw  its  demands,  allowed  its 
members  under  certain  conditions  to  return  to 
their  work.  As  the  shops  had  been  filled  with 
men  brought  by  this  Association  from  other 
localities,  this  permission  came  a little  too  late.” 
“ It  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Association  is  now  entirely  free 
from  debt.” 

The  Proposed  New  Building  Regulations 
for  Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  Town  Council 
held  an  extraordinary  meeting  on  the  21st  inst. 
to  consider  the  proposed  new  building  regula- 
tions for  the  city.  It  was  intimated  by  the 
clerk  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  transmitted 
the  report  of  the  Sheriff  Clerk,  who  stated  that 
while  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  general  scope 
of  the  proposed  order  was  good,  and  the 
principles  it  embodied  were  sound,  he  could  not 
recommend  its  adoption  without  important 
changes  in  detail,  and  without  adequate  pio- 
visiou  for  compensation.  The  Lord  Provost 
remarked  that  there  were  now  only  two  courses 
open  to  them, — either  to  amend  the  order  on  the 
lines  indicated,  or  to  withdraw  it  altogether. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  matter  should  be 
remitted  to  the  Health  Committee  for  considera- 


te chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
[jncanson  on  “ Storing  Water,”  which 
'<h  the  construction  of  large  storage 
The  author  commenced  by  stating 
Jples  on  which  the  yield  and  capacity 
[pirs  are  determined,  showing  the  most 
sil  proportions  between  the  two  factors ; 
jr  .0Q  to  consider  the  actual  construction 
[pirs,  the  usual  practice  of  hydraulic 
being  fully  described.  Special  reference 
to  the  Yarrow  reservoir  belonging  to 
■joool  Corporation ; and  the  paper  con- 
N pointing  out  the  necessity  for  some 
((scheme  for  utilising  the  mountain  or 
j '.nets  of  England  and  Wales  for  the 
towns.  A discussion  followed. 


Edinburgh. — At  a meeting  held  the  other 
day  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders’ 
Association  the  question  of  wages  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  such  of  the  employers 
as  could  get  men  to  work  for  6d.  per  hour  should 
pay  this  rate  of  wages;  while  in  those  cases 
where  hands  could  not  be  had  at  that  figure;  the 
present  standard  of  7d.  per  hour  should  ba 

given. At  a general  meetingof  the  Edinburgh 

and  Leith  Master  Plumbers’  Association,  held 
on  the  19th  inst.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  the  operatives  Id.  per  hour, 
to  take  effect  from  the  31st  inst. 

Needful  Notice.  — The  Local  Government 
Board  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Wilton 
Local  Board  to  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  is 
exposed  by  the  existing  arrangements  of  water- 
closets  being  supplied  from  drinking-water  pipes, 
and  they  have  urged  the  Wilton  Board  to  avert 
the  danger,  by  requiring  that  every  water- 
closet  shall  receive  its  water-supply  through  a 
cistern  or  service-box.  Notice  has  accordingly 
been  given  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Local  Board 
and  their  surveyor  (Mr.  Bothams)  offer  any  in- 
formation that  may  be  needed. 

Fires. — A telegram  from  Akyab  states  that 
on  Saturday  the  native  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  half  a million 
sterling. — Early  on  Wednesday  morning  Clumber 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  four 
miles  from  Worksop,  was  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  by  fire.  A great  many  valuable 
pictures  have  been  destroyed.  The  whole  of 
the  centre  of  the  house  is  gutted,  only  the  bare 
walls  are  standing,  and  at  present  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  damage.  The  origin  of  the  fire 
is  not  known. 

Artistic  Furniture. — Messrs.  Orme  & Sons, 
of  Manchester,  are  offering  120i.  in  five 
premiums  for  designs  of  billiard-tables,  &G. 
They  add, — “ Competitors  not  gaining  a prize 
may  allow  their  drawings  to  remain  with 
Messrs.  Orme  & Sons  permanently,  who  agree 
to  pay  2i  per  cent,  on  all  tables  made  from  such 
design,  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  award.” 
The  judges  are  Mr.  W.  J.  Muckley,  of  the  Man- 
chester School  of  Art  ; Mr.  E.  Salomons, 
architect ; and  Mr.  James  Lamb,  cabinetmaker. 

Obituary. — The  death  on  the  21st  inst.,  at 
No.  23,  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  fs 
announced  of  Mr.  W.  Valentine  Bartholomew, 
aged  80  years,  flower-painter  in  ordinary  to  her 
Majesty.  For  many  years  his  drawings  of 
flowers  were  an  attraction  at  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  was  a brother  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bartholomew,  the  arohitect. 

Stoke-upon-Trent  Sewerage.  — The  first 
premium  of  1501.  offered  by  the  Stoke-on-Trent 
Council  for  the  best  scheme  of  dealing  with  the 
town  sewage  has  been  awarded  to  the  scheme 
jointly  submitted  by  Major-General  Scott  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  of  Ealing;  and  the 
second  award  of  100  J.  to  Messrs.  Bailey  Dentou, 
Son,  & North,  of  London.  The  scheme  adopted 
comprises  irrigation,  downward  filtration  and 
subsidence,  and  chemical  treatment. 

The  Society  of  British.  Artists. — The 
Society  of  British  Artists  have  secured  per- 
manently their  old  galleries  in  Suffolk-street, 
where  their  exhibitions  will  be  held  in  future. 
Their  exhibition  for  the  current  year  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  on  Monday,  the  31st  inst. 
Mr.  Edward  Freeman  has  been  elected  to  the 
keepership  of  this  Society. 


TENDERS 

For  rebuilding  shops  and  oiBcesin  Clieapside,  London. 
Messrs.  Ford  & llesketb,  architects 
itb  & Co 


Fish 

Brass 

Scrivener  & Co 

Adaruson  & Son  . 

Condor  

Browuc  & Robinson  .. 

Ashby  Bros 

Patrick  & Son 

8haw  

Lawrance  (accepted).., 


..  £33,342  0 0 
..  33,1  H 0 0 
..  32,277  0 0 
..  31,476  0 0 
..  31,376  0 0 
,.  31,130  0 0 
. 31,001  0 0 

,.  30,702  0 0 
,.  29,131  0 0 
29,296  0 0 
. 28,435  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Pynes,  Exeter,  the  seat  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote,  bart.  Mr.  James  Jerrnau, 
architect  : — • 

Scadding... £190  0 0 

Dennis,  Short,  & Milford 137  12  0 

Stephens  & Son 4i7  0 0 

Blake  436  0 0 

Reynolds 43  5 0 0 

Oibbard  (accepted) 395  0 0 

For  alterations  at  199,  Hackney-road,  for  Mr.  J. 
Thurston.  Mr.  W.  W.  Clark,  architect:  — 

Parrish  (accepted)  £2-47  10  0 
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For  counter  and  cabinet  fittings,  at  the  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners, Queen's-road,  Chelsea,  for  Mr.  Browu.  Mr,  H.  J . 
Newton,  architect : — 

Godden  (accepted)  £255  0 0 

Lamps  and  Gasjittings. 

Hodge  & Co.  (accepted.) 


For  stabling  and  lofts  in  rear  of  Corporation-buildings, 
Farringdoa-road,  fur  Mr.  Gerard.  Mr.  F.  Adam  Smith, 

architect „ „ 

Bamferd £40o  0 0 

Clark  Bros 390  0 0 

Beale  335  0 0 

Royal  377  0 0 

Sharmaa ••  313  0 0 


For  new  wing,  alterations,  &c.,  to  Homefield,  Merton, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  R.  Harland.  Mr.  Alfred  Jowers,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  John  M.  Gritten  : — 

Carter  & Sou £2,397  0 0 

Conder 2,291  0 0 

Longmire  it  Burge  2,238  0 0 

Amer  1,990  0 0 


For  repairing  nine  houses  at  Wickham-street,  Hoxton, 
for  Mr.  Mace 

Taylor  & Parfitt  (accepted) £139  0 0 


For  cemetery  chapels  and  lodge,  Dudley,  exclusive  of 
boundary-walls  and  laying  out  grounds.  Mr.  Ernest  Long, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect  : — 

Wood  A Son  £-.700  0 0 

Thompson  1,520  0 0 

llnxton  1,400  0 0 

Walkerdine  1,395  0 0 

Fryer  1,369  0 0 

Hall  1,350  0 0 

Walker  (accepted)  1,291  0 0 


For  eight  houses  in  Tincent  square,  Westminster,  for 
Mr.  J.  Franks  : — 

Hatfield  A Son  

Kirk  & Randall 

Williams  & Sons  

Merritt  & Ashby  

Aitohison  A Walker 

Pickeragill  Bros 

Patman  AtFotheringham 
Green  A King  (accepted) 


6,544 

6,475 

6,475 

6,341 


0 0 1 


For  alterations  and  addition*,  erection  of  ovens,  Ac.,  at 
No.  117,  Gower-street,  for  Mr.  M.  Silver.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Witherington,  architect : — 

First  Set  of  Tenders. 

Dnvereux  

Whiteley  

Hayworth  

Second  Set,fo i 

Staines 

Priestley 

Tajdor  & Parfitt  


..£2,965  0 0 

2,671  0 0 

2,242  0 0 

e Work. 

2,476  0 0 

2,110  0 0 

1,999  10  0 

1,995  0 0 


For  forming  roads,  drainage,  Ac.,  on  the  Hither-green 
Estate,  Lewisham,  for  Professor  Attfield.  Mr.  Charles 
Young,  surveyor.  Quantities  nut  supplied  : — 

Corno  £1,063  0 0 

Champion  1 ,050  0 0 

Woodnam*  Bros 931  0 0 

Wilmot  A Co 906  0 0 

Warne 870  0 0 

Merrett  825  0 0 

Inpacke  702  5 9 

H.  Woodhams  690  0 0 

Budd  630  10  0 


For  erecting  two  cottages,  with  laundry  adjoining,  r 
water  and  sewage  tanks,  drained  into  brook,  at  Woodfield- 
near  llarliold.  Mr.  T.  Taylor  Smith,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Pipe  : — 

Fairhead £793  0 0 

Ginn  737  0 0 

Ireson 675  0 0 

Bentley  633  0 0 


For  bui’ding  detached  villa  in  Margery  Park-road, 
Forest-gate,  for  Capt.  P.  Thompson. ^Mr,  J.  F.  Wesley, 
architect  :— 

Ti'.lett £1,144  0 0 

Walker  1,125  0 0 

Holland  1,118  0 0 

Harris  A War  drop  1,098  0 0 

Limn  1,050  0 0 

Palmer  A Son  1,040  0 0 

Houghton  995  0 0 


For  alterations  to  shop  in  Bow-road,  for  Mr.  G.  Emery, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Wesley,  architect:— 

H carle  A Son £937  0 0 

Wood  913  8 0 

Palmer  A Son  891  0 0 

Curtis 879  0 0 

Harris  A Ward rop  846  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 840  0 0 

Holland  839  0 0 

Johnson 817  0 0 


. „ d public 

Forest-gate,  Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  Jones.  Mr.  J.  F.  Y 
architect : — 

Poulson  £747  0 

Palmer  A Son  740  0 

Harris  A Wardrop 735  0 

Holland  722  0 

Walker  660  0 

Taylor  A Parfitt  649  0 


CHABGES  FOB  ADVERTISE!! 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRBNTT 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENT: 

Six  linea  (about  fifty  words)  or  under . 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 

Term*  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8pe 
tisemeuts  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  l< 
he.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder, "r 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  called  1: 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBBRi 

For  “ Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  6iL  > 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.^ 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to-: 
auy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  S| 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath.  Stone  of  Best  Quality! 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Li 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchant 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and: 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  £ 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  t 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  an 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & CO.' 
Sele  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM! 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  a 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


For  three  houses.  Victoria-road,  Blackheath. 

Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect : — 

Penny  £4,105  0 0 

Gerrard  3,977  0 0 

Staines 3,1-84  0 0 

Barman  3,780  0 0 

Higgs  3,732  0 0 

Kirk 3,725  0 0 

McGowan  3,353  0 0 


Boulting1  Freestone  and  Ham  HJi 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  a 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  appl) 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hil 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  ( 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [A 


For  rebuilding  8 & 9,  Ivy -lane,  Newgate-street.  Mr.  W. 
Wimble,  architect;  — 

Gillett  £5,103  0 0 

Hoare  k Son 4,4  4 4 0 0 

Bcrivener 4,420  0 0 

Ramsay  4,396  0 0 

Brass  4,343  0 0 

Falkner  4,195  0 0 

W.&F.  Croaker 4,076  0 O 

Lawrance  3,876  0 0 

Mortar 3,783  0 0 


For  the  reinstatement  of  Roy's  Wharf,  Stepney,  for  the 
Commercial  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Messrs. 
Davis  & Emanuel,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Foster: — 

Brass  £2,520  0 0 

Grover  (accepted)  1,984  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  proposed  new  offices,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Portsea  Island  Union,  Portsmouth. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Houghton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Foster  : — 

Quick  £5,675  0 0 

Roberts  5,550  0 0 

Hurbidge  5,529  0 0 

Damon 5,153  0 0 

Hide  Bros.  & Cook  4,985  0 0 

Hay  ter 4,415  10  0 

Evans  Bros 4,400  0 0 

Earwicker  4,300  0 0 

Lewis  (accepted)  4,110  0 0 

White  4,050  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  new  road  and  line  of  sewers  on 
the  Earlsfield  Estate,  Wandsworth  Common,  for  Mr. 
R.  Da*is.  Mr.  T.  J.  Lynes,  surveyor:  — 

Nowell  & Robson £ 7,700  0 o 

Neave  Si  Sons  6,348  0 0 

Clark  5,997  3 4 

Hampton 5,586  18  0 

Aviss  6,498  0 0 

J.  Neal  6,283  0 0 

R.  & G.  Neal  (accepted) 5,266  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  Catholic  Church,  St.  Maryehurch, 
Torquay,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  P.  Chatto.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Han- 
som & Son,  Architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Smith : — 

Eddies  (accepted)  £10,133  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  J.-J.  G.-F*lr  Play.— K.  W.  A P.— Mr.  F.-H.  F.-H.  P.  F.— 
H.  F.  B.— C.  Y.-J.  M.  H.  G.— W.  A.-W.  A F. 

J.  F.  W.— W.  H.  R.— T.  & F.— W.  A Co.— E.  F.— G.  H.  B.— T.  B.  V.— 


I.  H.— C.  L.— E.  P.-J.  S.— H.  V.-F.  A A.— D.  X.-T.  C.  N.— G.  F. 
— E C.-M.  W.— W.  S.  W.-O.  M.  S.-W.  S.  W — T.  R — O.  A Sons.— 
T.  A A. — G.  A F. — A.  H.  B.  (it  is  necessary  that  list  of  names  and 
amounts  Bhould  be  sent  i(  iuseition  be  desired).— J.  W.  B.  (unread- 
able).— H.  H,  (cheque  has  been  forwarded).— P.  L.  (ipply  to  the  clerk, 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  E.C.).—  Sixteen  Years'  Subscriber  (must  look  to  his 
book.).— G.  M.  (uext  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  roust  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


add  re; 


Aspkalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  :■ 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & U 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ail 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Mettl 
Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  ij 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest)! 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareh-: 
flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow- sheds  and  mi 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraces.  [ 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slatu 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock 
immediate  delivery. — For  further 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  B 
marthenehire.  [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  (i. 
Manufacturers  of  ENASIELLED  8 1 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URIll 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  di,  I 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  |J 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldinf.1 


To  Sewer  Contractors. 


BOARDS  FOR  SALE,  22  ft.  poles,  J 

■cjj 


ends,  lathwood,  and  fire-wood.  Low< 
prices,  including  cartage  to  works,  or  i-j 
politan  goods  stations. — GEORGEY 
Plough  Bridge,  Commercial  Docks,  S.Bj 


.4 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. — DAYLIGHT  REFLECTS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLEC.l 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London^ 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION, 


Voi.  XXXVII.  No.  1187. 


@lt t §uiMq, 

fttTOJDAr.  Ap„IL  g 1P71. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Japanese  Theatre,  called  Shintomiza 

Interior  of  a Japanese  Theatre  during  the  Performances  (Coloured  Plate) *' " ® 

Plans  of  the  Shintomiza  Theatre,  Tokio.— Drawn  by  M.  Ohara,  Student;  Josiah  Conder,  direxit ..." ' ’ 
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The  Night  Lights 
of  Old  London. 


LTHOUGH  the 
primitive  days  of 
lighting  London 
practically 
pired  with  the 
introduction  of 
gas,  — when, 
threescore  and  ten 
years  ago,  the 
first  application 
was  made  to  Par- 
liament to  sanc- 
tion its  use  as  a 
new  illuminator 
thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis, — yet  it 
B borne  in  mind  that  the  “ new  light  ’’ 
illy  known  a century  earlier,  and  only 
science  to  help  to  make  the  wonderful 
•y  useful.  How  science  had  to  combat 
blic  opinion  we  shall  presently  tell,  and  it 
seen  that  even  in  the  vaunted  days  when 
III.  was  king,  there  was  as  much  preju- 
tihe  minds  of  the  human  race  against  gas  as 
Hire  is  likely  to  be  against  the  electric  light. 
Ht  to  be  wondered  at  ? seeing  that  it  has 
Giighteen  hundred  years  to  bring  into 
i|ie  most  of  our  inventive  faculties,  and 
fe  vast  majority  of  all  our  discoveries,  and 
hns  have  been  brought  into  practical  use 
[jthe  last  threescore  and  ten  years  of  the 
Ban  era ! 

(ave  already  shown  that  the  night  lights 
Loudon  consisted  successively  of  candle 
nd  oil,  and  that  the  streets  continued 

Iiminated  down  to  the  commencement  of 
■sent  century.*  There  are  some  of  our 
old  enough  to  remember  the  dim  oil 
P which  shed  its  mocking  light  across 
Vath  as  they  trudged  home  during  the 
ja  of  those  days  when  railways,  steam - 
* ?aa7  aQd  telegraph  were  unknown  to  the 
tof  London.  And  although  many  friends 
' 11  to  mind  the  commencement  of  gas- 
lif,  there  are  many  incidents  connected 
^ 6 now  illuminator’s  early  days  which  will 
i v even  to  the  best  informed  in  such 
' i. 

iidiscovery  of  gas,  like  many  other  dis- 
s,  arose  by  mere  accident,  and  not  by  a 
V'f  experiments.  Miners  had  known  of  the 
liability  arising  from  coal  gases  long 
'Ithe  days  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  it  had 
Occurred  to  them  to  utilise  it.  Such  a 
!:vs  not  attempted  until  the  dawn  of  the 
V century.  The  earliest  account  of  the 
■ ry  is  to  bo  found  in  the  “ Philosophical 
■ ctionB”  for  the  year  1667,  and  is  quaintly 
j A description  of  a Well  and  Earth  in 
^hire  taking  fire  by  a Candle  approached 
Imparted  by  Thomas  Shirley,  esq.,  an 


* See  p.  395,  ante. 


Eye  Witness.”  The  writer  tells  us  he  was 
returning  to  his  house  at  Wigan  in  February, 
1659,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  water  in 
a spring  in  Mr.  Hawkley’s  grounds,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  on  the  Warrington  and 
Chester  road,  was  burning  like  oil.  Whereupon 
he  and  half  a dozen  friends  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  and  applying  a burning  candle,  the  water 
gave  forth  a flame  at  a particular  spot,  but  not 
in  the  ditch  which  ran  from  the  spring.  Neither 
did  the  water  burn  when  taken  up  in  a dishful, 
although  “ the  water  at  the  burning  place  did 
boyle  and  heave  like  water  in  a pot  upon  the  fire, 
though  my  hand  put  into  it  perceived  it  not  bo 
much  as  warm.”  This  led  Mr.  Shirley  to  look 
minutely  into  circumstances.  “ The  boyling  I 
conceived  to  proceed  from  the  irruption  of  some 
bituminous  or  sulphureous  fumes,  considering 
this  place  was  not  above  thirty  or  forty  yards 
distant  from  the  mouth  of  a coal-pit  there.  And 
indeed  Wigan,  Ashton,  and  the  whole  country 
for  many  miles  compass  is  underlaid  with  coal- 
Then  applying  my  hand  to  the  surface  of  the 
burning  place  of  the  water,  I found  a strong 
breath,  as  it  were  a wind  to  bear  against  my 
hand.”  Whereupon,  says  he,  “ I caused  a dam 
to  be  made,  and  thereby  hindering  the  removal 
of  fresh  water  to  the  burning  place,  I caused 
that  which  was  already  there  to  be  drained 
away ; and  then  applying  the  burning  candle  to 
the  surface  of  the  dry  earth  at  the  same  point 
where  the  water  burned  before,  the  fumes  toolc 
fire  and  burnt  very  bright  and  vigorous." 

Although  this  discovery  was  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  occupy  a place  in  the  Royal 
Society  Transactions,  nothing  further  was  printed 
until  1733, — that  is,  sixty-six  years  afterwards, 
— when  Sir  James  Lowfeher,  having  occasion  to 
sink  a pit  for  draining  one  of  his  principal 
collieries,  near  Whitehaven,  we  are  told  that  “a 
vast  quantity  of  damp  corrupted  air,  which 
bubbled  through  a quantity  of  water  spread 
over  a part  of  the  pit,  and  made  a great  hissing 
noise,  at  which  the  workmen  being  somewhat 
surprised  held  a candle  towards  it,  and  it 
immediately  took  fire  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  burned  very  fiercely.”  Of  course, 
the  workmen  were  considerably  alarmed,  clear- 
ing themselves  at  once  from  the  pit,  “ having 
first  extinguished  the  flame  by  beating  it  with 
their  hats.”  After  further  details,  the  writer 
states  that  this  damp  air  being  put  into  a 
bladder  and  tied  close  was  carried  away,  and 
after  some  days  was  “ pressed  gently  through  a 
small  pipe  into  the  flame  of  a candle,  took  fire, 
and  burned  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  as  long  as 
the  bladder  was  gently  pressed  to  feed  the 
flame,  and  when  taken  from  the  candle,  after  so 
lighted,  continued  burning  till  there  was  no 
more  air  left  in  the  bladder  to  supply  the 
flame.” 

Here,  then,  wo  see  the  principle  of  the  present 
gas  light  explained  in  a few  words, — and  this 
was  nearly  a century  and  a half  ago.  But 
before  1691,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton,  the  Dean  of 
Kildare,  had  written  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  a 
letter,  in  which  he  calls  gas  “ the  spirit  of  coal.” 


The  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  Sloane  col- 
lection, but  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  in  1739.  Dr.  Clayton  enters  fully 
into  the  method  of  compressing  the  inflammable 
air  into  bladders  from  a reservoir,  and  then 
pricking  a hole  in  the  bladder  with  a pin,  and 
putting  a lighted  candle  to  the  opening,  which 
“ at  once  took  fire,  and  continued  burning  until 
all  the  spirit  was  compressed  out  of  the  bladder.” 
And  yet  it  was  only  occasionally  that  men  of 
science  woke  up  to  test  the  peculiarities  of  “the 
bubbling  flame  ” and  “ spirit  of  coal.”  In  fact, 
it  was  not  until  1792,  a century  and  a quarter 
after  the  publication  of  Shirley’s  discovery, 
that  the  importance  of  gas  was  demonstrated, 
as  a means  of  lighting,  by  none  other  than 
William  Murdoch,  at  the  out-of-the-way  end  of 
England, — Redruth,  in  Cornwall.  After  numerous 
experiments,  he  lighted  up  his  residence  and 
office,  not  forgetting  a portable  bladder,  by 
which  he  lighted  himself  and  his  carriage 
as  he  passed  along  the  Cornish  roads.  Long 
after  ho  left  the  district,  amusing  tales 
were  told  of  the  Redruth  magician  and  his 
wonderful  light,  and  the  consternation  of  the 
natives  may  be  easily  imagined,  but  cannot  bo 
described.  Removing  to  Birmingham,  Murdoch 
tells  us  he  constructed,  at  Messrs.  Boulton  & 
Watts’s  factory,  at  Soho,  “ an  apparatus  upon 
a larger  scale,  which,  during  many  successive 
nights,  was  applied  to  the  lighting  of  their 
principal  buildings,”  by  which,  he  adds,  “ I may, 
without  presuming  too  much,  claim  both  the  first 
idea  of  applying  and  the  first  actual  application 
of  the  gas  to  economical  purposes.”  This  was 
in  1798,  at  or  before  which  date  he  had  proposed 
to  Mr.  Watt  to  get  a patent,  but  the  actual 
wisdom  of  which  proposal  Mr.  Watt  did  not 
agree  with.  Any  way,  the  experiments  at  Soho 
cost  the  firm  more  than  4,000(.,  and  in  March, 
1802,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens» 
the  Soho  factory  made  a general  illumination  by 
means  of  a rod,  40  ft.  long,  and  a burner  at  each 
end,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  first  public  exhibi- 
tion of  gas.  Mr.  Clegg  tells  us  “The  operation 
was  simply  effected  by  fixing  a retort  in  the 
fireplace  of  the  house  below,  and  then  conducting 
the  gas  issuing  from  thence  into  a copper  vase. 
This  was  the  only  gas  used  on  that  occasion,  the 
rest  of  the  manufactory  being  illuminated  by  the 
usual  small  glass  oil-lamps,  and  not  with  the  gas, 
as  has  been  erroneously  stated.”  As  the  elder 
Clegg  assisted  at  this  exhibition  we  suppose  he 
is  entitled  to  speak  to  the  facts. 

A year  later  further  improvements  took  place 
at  the  factory;  but  it  was  not  till  1805  that 
anything  was  done  to  make  gas  applicable  for  in- 
door purposes.  In  the  same  year  that  Dr.  Henry 
was  lecturing  upon  chemistry  and  expounding 
the  use  of  the  newly-discoverfd  light,  the 
cotton-mills  of  Messrs.  Phillips  & Lee,  near 
Manchester,  were  lighted  up  with  1,000  burners. 
There  was,  it  seems,  a bitter  rivalry  between 
Murdoch  and  his  pupil  Clegg ; for  the  former 
was  experimenting  at  Phillips  & Lee’s  factory, 
while  the  latter  was  at  that  of  Mr.  Lodge.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a neek-to-neck  race 
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and  at  last,  writes  Mr.  Clegg,  “ the  cotton- 
mill  of  Mr.  Henry  Lodge,  at  Sowerby  Bridge, 
near  Halifax,  was  lighted  with  gas  a few 
nights  before  that  of  Messrs.  Phillips  & Lee,” 
the  men  working  overtime,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  first  lighting  up.  With  this  evidence 
of  the  practical  utility  of  the  new  light  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  London  refused  to  remain 
much  longer  in  the  dark. 

It  would  appear  that,  by  a letter  dated  Paris, 
November  8,  1801,  addressed  to  the  Soho 
Factory,  a Frenchman,  M.  Le  Bon,  “ had 
lighted  up  his  house  and  gardens  with  the  gas 
obtained  from  wood  and  coal,  and  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  light  up  tho  city  of  Paris.” 
From  him  one  Frederick  Albert  Winsor,  a German, 
is  said  to  have  derived  important  ideas,  and  which 
to  a great  extent  he  carried  out  in  the  vacant  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  in  Green-street,  Gros- 
venor-square,  although,  it  must  be  said,  Winsor 
appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  practical  me- 
chanical knowledge.  However,  through  many  dif- 
ficulties, he  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
very  important  changes,  resulting  in  his  obtaining 
a patent  dated  the  18th  of  May,  1S04,  id  which, 
describing  him  as  “ of  Cheapside,  London, 
merchant,”  he  is  allowed  to  exercise  and  use  his 
invention  called  “An  improved  oven,  stove,  or 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  inflam- 
mable air,  oil,  pitch,  tar,  and  acids  from  and 
reducing  into  coke  and  charcoal  all  kinds  of  fuel, 
which  is  also  applicable  to  various  other  useful 
purposes,”  and  by  means  of  which  “ the  inflam- 
mable gas  or  air,  being  purified  from  that  carbon 
so  pernicious  to  respiration  and  dwellings,  may 
be  led  and  conducted  in  a cold  state  through 
tubes  of  silk,  paper,  earth,  wood,  or  metal  to  any 
distance  in  houses,  rooms,  gardens,  places,  parks, 
and  streets,  to  produce  light  and  heat.”  This 
patent  he  supplemented  by  others  in  1807, 
1809,  and  1813,  the  latter  being  for  special 
kinds  of  burners,  and  describes  himself  as  of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  barrister-at-law. 

The  patent  dated  Westminster,  7th  February, 
1809,  is  of  a somewhat  remarkable  charac- 
ter, for  while  it  fully  describes  the  nature 
df  the  invention,  there  is  quite  a little  history 
given  of  the  progress  made  in  gas-lighting  to 
that  date.  Mr.  Winsor  is  described  as  of  Pall- 
mall,  Middlesex,  esquire,  and  the  patent  is  for 
certain  improvements  upon  my  former  patent 
oven,  stove,  or  apparatus  for  carbonising  all 
sorts  of  raw  fuel  and  combustibles,  and  re- 
ducing them  into  superior  fuel  of  coke  and 
charcoal,  as  well  as  for  extracting  and  saving 
during  the  same  process  tho  oil-tar,  pyroligneous 
vegetable  acid  and  ammoniacal  coal  liquors,  and 
for  extracting  and  refining  all  the  inflammable 
air  or  gas,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  disagreeable 
odour  during  combustion,  and  rendering  the  gas 
itself  salutary  for  human  respiration  when 
properly  diluted  with  atmospheric  air  and 
various  methods  of  applying  the  above  several 
products  to  useful  purposes.”  His  specification 
tells  us  : — “ The  gas-light  apparatus  consists  of 
two  principal  parts,  the  one  to  carbonise  coals, 
&c.,  and  extract  tho  smoke  by  heat,  and  the 
other  part  serves  to  cool,  decompose,  and  refine 
the  smoke.  Both  vessels  must  be  made  air-tight 
to  obtain  a perfect  analysis  of  coal  or  other 
fuel  and  combustibles.”  And  he  remarks  that 
philosophers  have  hitherto  tried  but  failed  to 
analyse  fuel  on  a largo  scale  because  of  the 
expense  and  difficulty.  “ Since  my  first  patent 
in  1804,”  continues  he,  “ and  my  publicly 
Tecommending  the  introduction  of  coke  and  gas 
jfghbs  by  numerous  advertisements,  enlarged 
iron  retorts  and  huge  gasometers  have  been  and 
are  now  made  use  of  in  some  manufacturing 
towns  ” and,  adds  he,  his  present  invention  is 
so  entirely  different  to  everything  yet  attempted, 
that  in  proof  thereof  he  gives  an  interesting 
series  of  references  to  all  the  printed  accounts 
of  previous  gas-light  exhibitions.  After  detail- 
ing his  invention  in  full,  he  continues,  “ The  gas 
may  be  used  in  ornamental,  movable,  and 
flexible  branches,  issuing  from  the  condensing 
pedestals,  such  as  has  been  shown  in  a great 
-variety  at  the  Lyceum  in  1804,  in  Green-streetin 
1805,  and  in  Pall-mall  since  1806,  to  the  present 
time.  In  Green-street,  by  means  of  two  small 
stoves  placed  on  each  side  of  the  kitchen  fire 
made  with  coke  and  one  separate  condenser,  the 
gas  was  conducted  into  the  parlour  and  second- 
floor  above  it.” 

This  exhibition  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Strand,* 
naturally  caused  a large  amount  of  excitement, 
for  Winsor  not  only  lectured  on  the  merits  of  gas, 
but  gave  practical  evidence  of  its  usefulness, 


* History  seems  to  repeat  itself : the  electric  light,  in  its 

new  form,  was  first  popularly  shown  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 


notwithstanding  many  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, such  as  being  connected  with  assistants 
not  always  ready  to  help  him,  and  the  impure 
nature  of  the  gas  itself,  the  smell  of  which 
caused  a dislike  among  the  audience,  however 
much  they  appreciated  the  light.  Even  at  that 
time  the  actual  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  old 
and  now  system  was  detailed,  for  while  the  old 
oil-lamp  lighting  at  Phillips  & Lee’s  factory  cost 
2,0001.  a year,  the  new  gas  light, — and  a better 
light  too, — had  only  cost  600J. ! Then,  again,  to 
show  how  opinions  differed,  while  the  most 
enlightened  chemist  of  his  day,  Humphrey 
Davy,  declared  that  the  adoption  of  gas  in  the 
metropolis  would  cause  a terrible  explosion,  the 
insurance  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered Phillips  & Lee’s  factory  so  much  safer 
by  its  use  than  when  candles  were  employed 
that  they  did  not  object  to  the  system. 

It  was  in  1805  that  Winsor  started  by  circular 
his  project  for  “The  National  Light  and  Heat 
Company,”  which  offered  “ a mine  of  wealth  in 
Britain,  and  would  add  to  the  despair  of  our  foes 
their  devices  for  our  ruin.”  “ Two  houses  are 
now  fitting  up  as  a standard  for  a general  intro- 
duction of  gaslights  now  clarified  to  their 
utmost  brilliance.  The  51.  deposit  will  suffice 
for  realising  the  plan  in  London  and  its  environs, 
and  all  further  sums  wanting  will  prove  but  a 
small  deduction  from  speedy  profits.  The  official 
experiments  as  tho  basis  of  my  greatly  under- 
valued estimates  will  be  repeated  to  any  number 
of  subscribers.”  He  supplemented  this  circular 
by  several  others  in  1806  and  1807,  in  one  of 
which  he  maintains  that  his  company  is  of  more 
solid  a character  than  any  other,  for  “ it  exceeds 
in  benefits  the  water  companies  by  gaining  four 
valuable  products  from  the  destruction  of  a 
great  nuisance, — that  of  smoke.”  He  says  that 
three  years  before,  10,000Z.  were  subscribed  by 
one  hundred  subscribers  to  form  a coke  com- 
pany, “ because  many  of  those  gentlemen  were 
fully  persuaded  that  my  coke  being  introduced 
would  alone  make  their  fortunes.”  And,  although 
the  nominal  sum  of  50,000L,  in  51.  shares,  was 
mentioned  for  the  company’s  capital,  and  hints 
thrown  out  that  over  500Z.  a year  could  be 
easily  earned  by  each  shareholder,  it  took  much 
patience  and  perseverance  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  the  scheme  was  not  a bubble. 

However,  it  was  in  the  year  1807  that  London 
street  folk  were  made  to  realise  the  actual  pro- 
gress in  gas-lighting,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
Winsor's  defects  in  a practical  chemical  know- 
ledge, he  certainly  was  not  defective  in  perse- 
verance. In  that  year  was  exhibited  the  first 
London  street-lighting,  and  that  was  in  Pall- 
mall.  The  new  company,  which  had  its  offices 
at  Nos.  97  and  98  in  that  thoroughfare,  lighted 
up  one  side  of  the  street  on  the  2Sth  of  January, 
and  on  the  king’s  birthday,  June  4th,  both  sides. 
In  the  evidence  given  before  a Parlimentary 
committee,  it  was  stated  that  the  length  of  gas- 
pipe  in  Pall-mall  was  1,700  ft.  in  the  south  side ; 
that  the  new  gaslight  was  equal  to  eighteen  of 
the  old  lamps ; that  two  chaldrons  of  coal  would 
keep  800  of  Winsor’s  burners  a-light  for  eleven 
hours ; and  that  adapting  a house  in  the  street 
for  a stove  would  cost  500Z.  Tho  first  outdoor 
experiment  had  been  by  conveying  a pipe  to  the 
top  of  the  house  from  which  issued  a single 
flame,  but  tho  novelty  of  which  naturally  drew 
vast  crowds.  Winsor  then  proposed  to  light  the 
whole  parish  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  for 
26,5 16Z.  This  would  include  65,500  ft.  of  iron 
piping,  six  stoves  in  various  parts  of  the  parish, 
with  two  men  and  a boy  at  each.  There  were 
2,200  street-lamps  in  the  parish,  each  costing 
25s.  per  annum.  They  would  be  placed  70  ft. 
apart,  the  old  lamps  being  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft. 
But  with  all  the  dazzling  advantages  held  forth, 
andsix  months’  elaborate  experiments,  the  public 
declined  to  be  so  sanguine  of  the  success,  and  as 
a result,  after  a loss  of  something  like  10,0001., 
the  National  Light  and  Heat  Company  came  to 
an  untimely  end. 

From  Pall  Mall  the  spirit  of  illumination  ex- 
tended itself  to  a less  aristocratic  thoroughfare, 
Golden-lane,  where,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1807, 
the  brewery,  and  part  of  Whitecross  and  Beech 
streets  was  lighted  up.  But  although  every 
means  was  tried  to  get  a favourable  reception 
for  the  gas,  everything  failed  until  1809,  when 
the  Chartered  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  with 
a capital  of  200,0001.,  applied  to  Parliament  for 
an  Act  of  Incorporation  “ for  procuring  coke,  oil, 
tar,  pitch,  ammonial  liquor,  essential  oil,  and 
inflammable  air  from  coal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.” Of  course  great  opposition  met  the 
application  from  Murdoch,  Watt,  and  others, 
and  a failure  of  the  first  attempt  was  the 


consequence.  But  in  the  following  yea 
company  applied  again,  when  special  cone 
being  incorporated,  which  stipulated  the 
streets  of  London,  Westminster,  and  South 
should  be  lighted  cheaper  by  gas  than  wi 
the  Bill  was  passed,  and  a charter  direci 
be  granted  within  three  years.  The  con: 
however,  found  out  that  they  had  made 
calculations,  for  laying  down  pipes  in 
minster  alone  was  found  to  entail  an  expe; 
150,0001.,  while  experiments  and  purcha: 
wharf  at  Cannon-row  would  cost  at  least  4A 
more.  Yet,  nothing  daunted,  they  perse) 
and  immediately  after  they  obtained  the  tr 
one  years’  charter,  which  is  dated  the 
April,  1812,  the  company  purchased  si 
Peter-street,  Westminster,  Brick-lane,  l,i 
fields,  and  Curtain- road,  Shoreditch,  ai! 
about  making  gas  in  earnest. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
all  the  extrordinary  events  in  con' 
with  the  introduction  of  gas  into  the  str< 
London,  but  we  think  a few  facts  lonp 
forgotten  may,  at  this  point  of  our  narratj 
introduced.  We  think  it  will  interest  u; 
our  readers  to  read  one  of  the  advertisi) 
issued  by  the  company  immediately  afte 
first  failure  to  get  a charter  in  1809.  !J 
Thousand  Pounds. — Wanted,  Two  or:f 
Partners,  in  a most  capital  and  im 
concern,  being  the  sole  establishment 
kind  in  Europe,  that  will  bring  in  from 
to  20,OOOZ.  per  annum,  and  more  than 
that  sum  in  a few  years.  This  will  be 
by  an  exclusive  patent  during  fourtei 
and  is  expected  afterwards  to  be  farther 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Each  Partnei 
advance  5,000Z.  The  concern  is  so:} 
respectable  that  the  first  nobleman  m 
honourably  hold  a share  in  the  face:! 
world,  it  being  a public  and  private  b 
the  human  race,  as  well  as  of  very 
national  advantage.  Every  communicat 
be  fairly  and  candidly  given  to  Principal 
who  may  apply  by  letters  (post-paid 
Smittman,  Esqre.,  and  left  at  181^ 
Holborn.”  Even  at  the  present  d 
persons  are  aware  that  this  interestin 
tisement  related  to  the  first  London  G 
pany.  That  there  were  some  Londone 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  light,  andr| 
the  means  of  advertising  themselves,  i 
by  several  shopkeepers  introducing  thel 
their  shops  and  using  brackets  of  an  a 
form.  The  company  having  laid  the! 
from  Curtain-road  to  the  City,  celebrt 
event  by  a dinner  at  the  New  Londoni 
and  gaily  decorated  the  place  for  the  > 
Then,  again,  a Mr.  Gregory,  of  Norton 
lighted  his  shop  and  house  by  means  o 
and  fanciful  devices,  among  which  were 
in  the  act  of  smoking,  holding  in  hid 
lizard  with  lighted  gas  issuing  from  its 
a glass  Chinese  vase,  with  starli: 
glass  chandelier,  and  two  images  on  the 
piece  of  his  Bitting-room,  which  natnrall 
in  1813  as  much  excitement  as  did  tt 
tion  of  the  new  electric  light  at  Messrs 
Shoreditch  establishment  in  1878. 
individual  to  take  up  gas-lighting  in  it 
days  was  Mr.  Ackermann,  at  No.  101 
who  in  1812,  with  Mr.  Clegg’s  assista# 
it  in  his  library,' ’warehouse,  printing-o;# 
dwelling,  by  which  he  saved  at  leas:;* 
year.  It  was  during  its  first  exhibits! 
that  a lady  of  title  called  upon  him  arsf 
a large  sum  for  the  lamp,  desiring  L 
home  in  her  carriage,  not  thinking 
process  of  producing  the  flame  acta 


And  Messrs.  Lloyd,  thimble-makers,  c,g{ 


street,  Southwark,  used  the  gas  for  ; 
purposes  about  the  same  time.  It  ma.M 
stated  that  the  success  of., Mr.  Clegg;* 
lighting  up  Ackermann’s  premises  caua  f3 
be  engaged  by  the  Chartered  Compan;:d? 
neer  at  their  works.  “ At  this  time,”  $ 
“ the  company  wa3  nearly  on  the  poim  ^ 
lution.r  .....  lighting  a town  withiifl 
still  thought  a visionary  scheme.  Sir  I ?! 
Davy  considered  the  idea  so  ridiculoitt 
asked  if  it  were  intended  to  take  th  ,10 
St.  Paul’s  for  a gasometer  ? To  which  :|fi 
replied  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  efr 
gasometers  would  not  be  much  less,  H91 
now  (1841)  made  100.  ft.  diameter  frfl 
deep  ! ” What  would  pur  famous  LiSf 
said  had  he  lived  to  our  time  tu 
gasometer  of  the  Imperial  Compaq'  ■ 
parish  of  St.  Pancras,  which  is  618  ft.  f 
Like  all  new  things}  as  it  is  a pi^ 
have  them  condemned  before  being  1 
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it  ifc  was  with  gas.  The  company  tried 

B overcome  prejudices,  fitting  up  houses 
x>s  free  of  expense,  and  instructing  Mr. 
e<  make  a particular  burner  to  overcome 
Scruples  of  the  insurance  offices.  When 

Ii  were  being  laid  down  in  the  passages 
louse  of  Commons,  the  architect  sug- 

Iiat  there  should  be  at  least  5 in.  space 
them  and  the  walls,  under  the  belief 
pipes  got  red  hot ! while,  because  manu- 
i did  not  seem  inclined  to  make  welded 
1 musket-barrels  attached  to  each  other 
■ sd ! Added  to  which  the  company’s 
rhich  had  cost  101.,  would  not  sell  for 
a series  of  unfortunate  mishaps  at  the 
d not  improve  matters  by  a long  way. 
i things  and  many  more  made  the  pro- 
gas-lighting  in  London,  during  the  first 
s,  a very  slow  one  indeed, 
the  City  itself  at  the  date  of  which  wo 
file  things  were  beginning  to  assume  a 
squally  progressive,  there  were  several 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas  perhaps  of 
nterest.  Among  the  ingenious  inhabi- 
Fleet-street  was  a William  Knight, 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frederick 
of  Ludgate-hill,  erected  an  apparatus 
urpose  of  making  the  new  light.  It 
readily  imagined  that  the  process  was 
greeble  one  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ntly  in  May,  1813,  ho  was  indicted  for 
ancc.  Those  now  living  may  not  be 
lat  these  experiments  wore  carried  on 
:rr  of  183,  Fleet- street,  Fetter-lane,  and 
nt  generation  will  no  doubt  smile  when 
i the  presentments  of  the  St.  Dunstan's 
•f  the  21st  December,  1813,  which  Mr. 
)ble  has  extracted  from  the  original 
|j  and  obligingly  communicated  to  us, 
h is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  : — 


r-  upon  their  oath  present  William  Sturt,  ( 
eet-street,  in  the  said  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-ii 
u the  said  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  in  tb 
jr  continuing  by  the  space  of  three  months  no 
ad  until  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  presentmen 
of  gaslight,  and  making  and  causing  to  be  mad 
i fires  of  coal  and  other  things  for  the  purpos 
and  upon  the  premises  situate  as  aforesaid,  an 
id  fires,  and  also  with  divers  materials,  liquid, 
itions,  making  and  causing  to  be  made,  sendin 
emitting  thereout  divers  great  quantities  c 
enaive,  and  stinking  smoke,  smells,  and  vapour; 
hereof  the  air  there  during  all  the  time  afore 
nd  yet  is,  filled  and  impregnated  with  diver 
1 offensive  stinks,  and  smelis  and  vapours,  an 
'-houses  near  the  same  wero  and  are  thcreb 
lad  become  uuhealthful,  unwholesome,  and  ur 
> to  his  Majesty’s  subjects  residing  thercir 
and  repassing  in  and  near  the  same.  And  is 
ance  in  the  said  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in-tlu 
f which  said  nuisance  so  continued  by  the  sai 
pturt  as  aforesaid,  one  William  Knight,  th 
“tccupier  of  the  said  premises,  was  indicted  a 
of  the  Peace  h olden  in  and  for  the  said  Cit. 
and  which  said  indictment  stands  adjourned 


and  Sparrow  had  already  taken  steps  t 
the  gas-lighting  in  the  City,  and  th 
. pitched  upon  for  their  works  wa 
Selassie  ground,  — Whitefriars.  M: 
1 his  “ Memorials  of  Temple  Bar,  wit 
fjiount  of  Fleet-street,”  describes  full 
:Hcal  character  of  the  district.  Her 
I monastery  of  the  Carmelite  Monks,  o 
•]0  Friars,  founded  so  long  ago  as  A. I 
!id  here  was  the  “Alsatia”  rendere 
Oy  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Here  in  the  goo 
i;}  the  nobility  and  gentry  did  not  scor 
r md  here,  upon  the  very  site  of  the  sut 
"jasworks,  stood  the  celebrated  theatre 
jjefriars,  Dorset  Gardens,  and  Salisbury 
llhe  last  of  the  playhouses  disappearin 
q Then  the  ground  was  occupied  by  th 
- er  Company  for  offices,  who  in  turn  sol 
i.srs.  Sparrow  & Co.,  subsequently  know 
] City  of  London  Gas  Light  and  Cok 
I’i*  who,  armed  with  the  necessar 
■ xmmenced  here  their  extensive  work 
lurpose  of  lighting  the  City, 
jristmas  morning,  1814,  the  first  publi 
din  the  City  between  Temple  Bar  an 
h end  of  Cheapside,  and  Newgate-stree 
" n ®ars>  with  all  adjacent  thoroughfares 
igurated,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  followin; 
Fithe  gas  was  introduced  into  the  house 
is.  A public  print  of  the  time  tells  us 
jichinery  and  apparatus  are  most  com 

Philosophically  arranged ± 

. light,  combined  with  a steadiness  o 
hich  was  never  before  acquired.  Bu 
<works  had  not  been  in  existence  ver 
ore  Sparrow  & Knight  were  indictei 
'usance  the  old  indictment  being  sti! 

their  head.  They  pleaded  that  the- 
ju  making  experiments  at  great  cost 
ey  trusted  would  prevent  further  com 
;vncl  the  cause  stood  over  until  January 


1816,  upon  the  understanding  that  in  the  mean 
time  all  should  be  satisfactorily  arranged, — and 
the  result  was  that  nothing  further  was  heard 
of  it.” 

After  an  existence  as  a private  firm  for  some 
three  years,  “ An  Act  for  better  Lighting  the 
Streets  and  Houses  of  the  Metropolis  with  Gas” 
was  passed  the  23rd  of  May,  1817,  which  incor- 
porated Frederick  Sparrow,  Henry  Sparrow, 
James  Lynn,  Timothy  Tyrrell,  and  sixteen 
others,  as  “The  City  of  London  Gaslight 
and  Cuke.  Company”  for  a term  of  forty-six 
years,  giving  them  power  to  raise  a capital  of 
200,0001.,  iu  100?.  shares,  within  five  years,  and 
“ to  make  inflammable  air  or  gas,  and  also  coke, 
oil,  pitch,  tar,  asphaltum,  ammoniacal  liquor, 
and  any  other  products  to  be  obtained  from  the 
manufacture  of  such  air  or  gas,  and  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  same  respectively  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  think  proper.” 

Retracing  our  steps  a few  years,  we  must  again 
quote  Mr.  Clegg’s  description  of  the  early  days  of 
the  first  gas  company— the  Chartered.  In  1813, 
his  father  commenced  the  works  at  Peter-street, 
Westminster.  The  ground  on  which  they  were 
erected  was  a swamp  nearly  on  a level  with  the 
Thames,  and  formerly  overflowed  by  the  river. 
It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  sink  for  a tank  ; 
an  iron  one  was  too  expensive ; hence  the  pro- 
duction of  Clegg’s  revolving  gasometer,  also  too 
expensive  for  general  use.  Government  in- 
spected the  woi-k,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
others  recommended  that  do  gasomoter  should 
contain  more  than  6,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  ! And 
it  was  a great  evidence  of  their  supposed  judg- 
ment when,  a few  months  later,  an  explosion 
took  place  here,  shattering  the  windows  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  severely  injuring  Mr.  Clegg. 

“On  the  31st  of  December,  1813,”  writes  our 
informant,  “ Westminster  Bi-idge  was  lighted 
with  gas.  It  soon  became  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion,  and,  while  the  novelty  lasted,  was  a fash- 
ionable promenade.  The  lamplighters  were 
much  startled  by  the  new  system,  and  refused 
to  act,  and  Mr.  Clegg  had  himself  to  light  the 
lamps,  for  a few  nights.”  On  the  1st  of  April 
following,  the  old  oil-lamps  were  removed  from 
St.  Margaret’s  parish,  and  gas  burned  for  the 
first  time,  this  being  the  first  parish  to  apply 
to  the  company  for  a contract.  Hundreds 
followed  the  lamplighter  with  his  torch,  and 
when  Mr.  Grafton’s  hand-lantern  was  invented, 
it  was  thought  to  be  another  stride  in  the  right 
direction.  Then,  later,  came  the  man  with  box 
of  matches  and  ladder,  and  now  the  only  instru- 
ment which  the  lamplighter  uses  is  the  “ mag- 
netic” wizard-looking  wand.  Of  course,  the 
old  oil-lamp  contractors  complained  loudly 
against  the  innovation.  At  one  meeting  between 
them  and  the  parish,  one  of  the  guardians  told 
them  their  oil-lamps  gave  no  light.  This  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  correct;  but  the 
contractor  had  his  reply  ready.  His  contract 
stipulated  they  were  to  be  kept  lighted  from 
sunset  to  sunrise ; but  the  body  of  light  re- 
quired was  not  contracted  for  !‘  Strong  preju- 
dices long  continued,  and  among  the  earliest 
battles  between  the  chartered  company  and  the 
parishes  was  the  right  and  the  power  of  erect- 
ing the  lamp-posts.  When  the  allied  sovereigns 
visited  England  in  June,  1814,  the  gas  devices 
at  the  illumination  were  very  brilliant.  The 
Chinese  pagoda,  erected  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  canal  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and 
lighted  up  with  10,000  gas-jets,  was  a brilliant 
sight,  and  luckily  a “private”  lighting-up 
showed  royalty  its  beauty  ; but,  on  the  night  of 
the  general  illumination,  Sir  William  Congreve 
having,  against  advice,  let  off  some  fireworks 
near  it,  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  wooden  erec- 
tion, which  burnt  the  whole  to  the  water’s  edge. 
It  was  very  unfortunate  for  the  gas  company, 
who  had  not  the  lai-gest  number  of  friends,  for  a 
report  soon  spread  that  it  was  all  through  the 
dangerous  gas.  At  the  banquet  on  lord  mayor’s 
day,  in  the  following  year,  the  Guildhall  was 
first  lighted.  “ The  profuse  delicacies  of  the 
table,  the  waving  of  feathers  and  sparkling  jewels 
of  the  ladies,  the  mild  splendour  of  the  gas, 
shedding  a brightness  clear  as  summer  noon, 
but  undazzling  and  soft  as  moonlight, — altogether 
formed  a magnificent  combination  worthy  the 
inauguration  of  the  presiding  citizen  of  the  day.” 
Those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  light- 
ing up  of  this  fine  hall,  with  its  thousands  of 
gas-jets  and  its  long  celebrated  “Copeland”  star 
in  more  modern  times,  will  fully  believe  the  City 
made  a step  in  reform  over  sixty  years  ago  in 
substituting  gas  for  the  primitive  wax  candles 
and  oil. 

With  respect  to  the  'general  lighting  up  of 


public  buildings,  the  post,  Thomas  Moore,  went 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  on  May  6th, 
1822,  to  see  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  lighted,  and 
seven  theatres  were  also  illuminated  the  same 
year,  the  last  to  adopt  gas  being  the  Haymarket, 
in  April,  1853,  the  original  proprietor  by  his 
lease  stipulating  that  only  oil  lamps  should  be 
used.  The  first  church-clock  lighted  with  gas- 
was  that  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  23rd  of 
April,  1827,  and  its  iuventor  received  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  second 
church-clock  illuminated  was  that  of  St.  Bride’s, 
Fleet-street;  the  third,  Whitechapel;  and  the 
fourth,  Islington.  We  have  been  told  that 
Shoreditch  Church  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if 
not  the  first,  lighted  up  in  the  interior, — it  being 
for  a long  time  thought  it  would  be  a profane 
innovation  to  allow  gas  within  sacred  precincts. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  the  last  outdoor  place 
to  adopt  gas  was  Grosvenor-square,  and  that  was 
just  forty  years  ago. 

In  1815,  by  patent,  dated  December  9th, 
Samuel  Clegg,  the  Chartered  Company’s  engi- 
neer, brought  out  his  “Improved  Gas  Appa- 
ratus,”— the  first  gas-meter.  The  “ dry”  gas- 
meter  was  patented  in  1834.  At  the  time  of 
Clegg’s  retirement  from  the  Gas  Company,  in 
1817,  their  three  stations  produced  300,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  using  twenty-five  chaldrons  of 
coal  daily ; the  City  Gas  Works  used  three 
chaldrons,1  and  by  computation  the  whole  pro- 
duced gas  for  76,500  Argand  lamps,  each  lamp 
equal  to  six  candles.  In  1819,  Messrs.  Taylor 
& Martineau  erected  an  apparatus  at  Ap..the- 
caries’Hall  for  making  oil  gas,  and  in  May,  1821, 
the  Whitechapel  and  Bow  Works  adopted  the 
invention,  as  did  also  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
Whitbread’s  brewery,  and  the  Argyll-rooms. 

Early  in  1822  a Royal  Commission  was  issued 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  gas-lighting,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  have  a 
summary  of  the  facts  produced  in  evidence. - 
There  were  three  companies  supplying  L mdon. 
The  Chartered,  who  had  fifteen  gasometers  at 
Peter-street,  twelve  at  Brick-lane,  and  bi’x  at 
Curtain-road  ; total,  thirty-three.  The  City  had 
eight  at  Whitefriars.  The  South  London  (after- 
wards the  Phcenix)  had  six  at  Bankside.  The 
total  number  of  the  gasometers  was,  therefore, 
forty-seven ; total  contents,  917,940  cubic  feet 
of  gas ; to  make  which,  33,158  chaldrons  of  coal 
were  carbouised,  producing  41,447  chaldrons  of 
coke.  There  were  22,819  bushels  of  lime  used 
annually  in  purifying,  and  the  mains  (or  pipes) 
covered  210  miles  of  ground ! The  Chartered 
Company  supplied  8,749  public  lights  and  21,886 
private  ones ; the  City,  2,413  and  5,423 ; the 
Bankside,  1,000  and  3,038.  The  Chartered  sup- 
plied 8,586  houses  and  172  public  buildings, 
including  seven  theatres.  The  extent  of  ground 
covered  by  the  three  companies  ranged  from 
Brompton  to  Islington,  Kingsland-road,  White- 
chapel, Dockhead,  Camberwell-gate,  and  Marsh- 
gate,  Lambeth.  The  South  London  Company 
which  commenced  operations  in  1816  in  a retort- 
house  at  Bankside,  subsequently  (says  Mr.  Z. 
Colburn)  occupied  by  Messrs.  Reunie  as  a boiler 
shop,  was  incorporated  as  the  Phcenix  iu  1824, 
and  afterwards  extending  their  works  to  Green- 
wich and  Vauxhall.  The  Imperial  was  the  next 
company,  established  in  June,  1821,  who 
erected  works  at  St.  Pancras,  Hackney-road, 
and  Fulham.  Then  followed  in  due  order  of 
time  the  Ratcliff,  1823;  the  Independent,  at 
Haggerstone,  1825;  the  Equitable,  at  PimlioC| 
1830;  the  South  Metropolitan,  in  the  Kent- road, 
1834;  the  Commercial,  at  Stepney,  1840;  the 
Surrey  Consumei-s,  at  Rotherhitbe;  the  Western, 
at  Kensal  Green,  1849;  and  the  Great  Central, 
at  Bow  Common,  in  1850-1, — in  all  thirteen 
companies  owning  nineteen  works,  all  of  which, 
except  two,  were,  a dozen  yeai’s  ago,  within  four 
miles  of  Charing-cross.  It  was  estimated  in 
1861  that  they  carbonised  882,770  tons  of  coal 
annually,  making  over  eight  thousand  millions 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  was  sold  (except  one 
eighth  lost  by  leakage)  for  1,411,7881.  The  total 
capital  employed  amounted  to  5,602,9001. ; the 
profit  from  which,  exclusive  of  iuterest  paid, 
was  stated  to  be  410,6971.  At  the  end  of  1874 
the  gas  rental  was  2,606,8181.,  and  the  thirteen 
companies  supplied  gas  to  54,109  lamps,  running 
over  2,500  miles  of  streets,  each  light  equalling 
a dozen  candles.  Half  a century  previously  there 
were  12,000  public  lights  which  cost  15s.  per 
1,000  feet  of  gas,  or  nearly  four  times  as  much. 
And  another  half  a century  eai'lier  London  was 
compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  4,000  lamps, — or 
something  like  fifteen  times  less  number  than 
those  employed  in  lighting  the  London  Metro- 
politan sti’eets  in  this  present  year  of  1879. 
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la  the  year  1827  a great  commotion  occurred 
in  the  City  of  London,  through  the  report  that 
the  Corporation  were  about  giving  their  contract 
for  lighting  to  a new  company.  The  Indepen- 
dent and  British  Companies  offered  to  supply 
gas  25  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  other  com- 
pany, and  give  a pnrer  gas.  The  same  principle 
appears  to  have  actuated  the  Chartered  in  1833, 
in  St.  James’s,- Westminster,  who,  when  opposed 
by  the  Equitable,  dropped  their  price  25  per 
cent.  In  1817  the  General  Gas  Act  was  passed, 
and  in  December,  1819,  the  Great  Central  Com- 
p my  prayed  the  Court  of  Sewers  to  be  allowed 
to  supply  the  City,  which  being  allowed  by  deed 
signed  on  February  12th,  an  Act  was  passed  on 
July  3rd,  1851,  upon  this  condition,  that  the 
Company  was  only  to  supply  the  City  (the 
district  about  their  works  at  Bow  being  lighted 
by  the  Commercial),  and  never  charge  more 
than  Is.  per  1,000  ft.  There  was  a wild  oxcito- 
ment  in  the  City  during  the  time  the  new  com- 
pany was  battling  for  the  favour,  aad  squib3 
were  flying  about  in  all  directions.  One  of 
these  is  before  us,  and  its  title  reads  as  pro- 
mising as  its  text, — “ City  of  London  Gas 
Bubble!  Tho  Reign  of  Cant  and  Humbug 
exemplified  in  the  Career  of  Jeremy  Diddler, 
late  M.P.  for  Kennicgton,  the  Gas  Philanthropist, 
with  the  Life  of  Hangus  Scum,  of  Scotia,  &o. 
By  the  Greatest  Writer  of  the  Age.” 

We  have  now  brought  our  subject  down  to 
modern  times.  The  latter  history  of  gas  i3  well 
known  to  our  readers,  and  gas  legislation  i3  no 
new  thing  in  the  acts  and  deeds  of  our  Parlia- 
ment houses.  But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  doings  in 
connexion  with  the  companies,  the  great  amal- 
gamation by  the  Chartered  Company  in  18G9 
with  other  companies  was  the  most  wonderful. 
The  late  Chartered,  now  known  as  the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company’s  works,  at  Barking  Creek, 
must  be  considerably  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  first  pile  for  them  was  driven  on  the  19th 
of  November,  in  that  year,  by  Mr.  S.  Adams 
Beck,  the  governor,  from  whom  the  new  home 
of  the  London  gas  manufacture  has  been  named 
Beckton.  We  have  been  told  that  250,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  were  excavated ; about  90,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  filled  in,  and 

40.000  cubic  yards  of  clay  puddle.  There  were 
25,000,000  of  bricks  used,  50,000  cubic  feet  of 
stone,  60,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  40,000 
tons  of  iron, — the  total  cost  being  about  three- 
quarters  of  a million  of  money.  The  total 
ground  area  is  150  acres,  with  1,500  ft.  of  river 
frontage.  There  are  1,080  retorts,  consuming 

1.000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  producing  10,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  pipes,  4 ft.  in  diameter, 
are  carried  from  Barking  to  Westminster  under- 
ground, a distance  of  Hi  miles;  and  in  order  to 
reach  the  works,  which  are  in  the  marshes,  a 
road  was  constructed,  60  ft.  wide  and  about 
three  miles  long,  to  connect  the  old  town  with 
the  new.  Thus  in  a few  words  we  have  shown 
that  while  the  company  was  the  first,  so  it  is 
now  the  greatest.  The  old  gasworks  at  Curtain- 
■road,  St.  Luke’s,  and  Whitefriars  have  disap- 
peared,— the  Corporation  of  London  purchased 
the  latter  site  for  170,000Z., — and  their  dis- 
appearance has  not  been  a grief  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. We  should  not  object  to  all  the 
■other  companies’  works  being  removed  into  the 
marshes.  And  yet,  seventy  years  ago,  who 
would  have  dreamt  that  the  much-abused  gas 
would  have  obtained  uch  a hold  of  the  people 
-of  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  it  has  done?  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
prophet  when  he  said, — “ One  of  these  days  the 
streets  of  London  will  be  lighted  by  smoke.” 
What  will  they  be  lighted  with  a hundred, — nay, 
a score, — of  years  hence  ? 


THE  NORMAL  COST  OF 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  CONSIDERED  AS  AN 
ARCHITECTURAL  INQUIRY. 

A correspondent  writes  to  us  to  ask  how  far 
the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  would  enable  that  body  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  such  questions  as  that  now  so 
unsatisfactorily  pending  between  the  London 
School  Board  and  the  Local  Government  Board, — 
questions  that  are  so  seriously  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  building  trade.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  for  a moment  intimated  that  that  body, 
any  more  than  any  other  architectural  referee, 
can  have  any  opinion  to  offer  as  to  points  on  the 
legal  status  of  which  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  have  advised  in  opposition  to  one 
another.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to  that  is, 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  recent  legislation 


appears  to  be  as  vague  and  contradictory  as  are 
the  respective  rights  of  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siastical Courts.  But  under  the  questions  of 
law,  of  form,  or  of  procedure,  lies  a very  im- 
portant architectural  question.  The  body  which 
has  been  created  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  London  has  incurred  large  ex- 
penses, and  is  prepared, — or  it  may  be  more 
correct  to  say,  is  desirous, — to  incur  more,  on 
a basis  of  cost  per  scholar  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  considers  to  be  wasteful  and 
extravagant.  The  question  is  not  one  of  light 
moment,  or  one  which,  supposing  it  to  be  settled 
up  to  the  present  year,  will  not  recur.'  It  is  one 
which  must  be  expected  to  make  its  appearance, 
if  not  annually,  at  least  every  four  or  five  years, 
ag  lonf  as  London  maintains  its  present  rate  of 


increase. 

The  total  population  of  the  district  of  the 
London  School  Board,  at  Midsummer,  1878,  was 
estimated  at  3,577,30  k The  estimated  number 
of  children  contained  in  the  total,  if  the  ratio  in 
London  be  the  same  as  the  average  ratio  for 
England  and  Wales,  was  73 1,900,  between  five  and 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  183,600  between 
three  and  five  years  of  age;  in  all,  918,500. 
Out  of  this  estimated  total,  287,616  children 
attended  Board  Schools  in  1878,  of  whom  178,173 
were  under,  and  109,543  were  over,  ten  years  of 
age.  Taking  together  all  elementary  schools, 
public  and  private,  other  than  those  of  the 
Board,  the  total  very  closely  approached  that  of 
the  Board  Schools,  — being  287,112,  — thus 
yielding  a gross  aggregate  of  574,728  children 
educated  out  of  a presumed  number  of  918,500. 
But  in  the  difference  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  in- 
cluded all  the  more  tenderly-cared-for  children 
of  the  more  comfortable  classes,  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 
Nor  doe3  it  at  all  appear,  from  the  statistics 
collected  by  the  Board,  how  many  children 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  are  educated  ir 
schools  that  are  not  described  as  “ elementary.’ 
The  present  school  accommodation  is  said  to  be 
adequate  for  472,921  children.  The  Board  esti- 
mate the  actual  deficiency  of  accommodation  at 
this  moment  at  123,296  places,  towards  the 
providing  of  which  they  desire  to  provide  at 
once  37,601  places. 

These  figures,  if  somewhat  vague,  are  large 
enough  to  show  the  great  architectural  im- 
portance of  the  question  of  school  provision.  If 
we  take  the  number  of  children  actually 
educated  in  the  Board  schools  (which  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  thoroughly  reliable  figure  out  of  the 
whole  series)  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  and 
consider  the  population  of  London  as  continuing 
its  recent  rate  of  increase,  and  doubling  in  forty 
years,  provision  will  have  to  be  made  annually 
for  room  for  7,000  additional  children.  It  is 
thu3  clear  that  the  question  of  the  outside  cost 
per  place  that  should  be  allowed  for  building 
new  schools  is  one  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  done, 
and  is  doing,  we  must  look  forward  to  the  steady 
annual  outlay  of  something  like  70.000J.  in  new 
schools,  merely  to  prevent  the  children  of  the 
olasses  which  now  frequent  the  Board  schools 
from  suffering  from  want  of  accommodation. 
And  this  is  entirely  independent  of  the  question 
whether  1,230,0001.  or  more  is  not  at  this 
moment  required  to  make  up  the  accommodation 
now  actually  needed.  If  this  be  so,  a3  the 
School  Board  intimates,  the  70,0001.  per  annum 
of  future  building  outlay  will  be  raised  to  above 
100,0001.  per  annum. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  ques- 
tion of  allowable  cost  per  head  is  one  of  very 
great  public  importance.  It  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  architectural  question  ; from  a 
second,  but  no  less  important,  point  of  view,  it 
is  a ratepayer’s  question.  Accusations  of  ex- 
travagance, we  regret  to  observe,  are  somewhat 
freely  bandied  about.  It  would  be  more  to  the 
point  if  the  disputants  would  provide  such 
figures  as  would  enable  public  writers  or  profes- 
sional authorities  to  Bpeak  distinctly  on  the 
subject.  The  Education  Department  state,  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Patrick  Cumin,  of  March  25th, 
that  the  estimates  submitted  to  them  by  the 
School  Board  for  the  buildings  (which  appear 
to  have  been  put  in  hand  contrary  to  the 
warning  given  by  themselves)  were  not  ap- 
proved. We  cite  this,  not  as  bearing  on  the 
questions  which  lie  outside  our  line  of  inquiry, 
but  as  a proof  that  the  superior  authority 
regards  the  School  Board  as  too  costly  in  its 
plans.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Works 
for  the  Westminster  District  have  held  a special 
meeting  “ for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
extravagant  administration  of  the  London 


School  Board,”  and  have  carried  a re; 
implying  the  adoption  of  that  chargf 
very  same  number  of  the  journal  that 
the  above  facts  contains  also  the  admil 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Schoo. 
that  hitherto  cheques  for  the  purchase; 
have  not  been  paid  to  the  vendors  r 
agents,  but  made  out  to  the  order  of  the  s 
of  the  Board.  This  is,  to  say  the  least 
very  loose  way  of  doing  business.  A f# 
further  down  comes  a debate  as  to 
incurred  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Co< 
in  fitting,  out  the  Shaftesbury  training 
and  a resolution  complaining  that; 
liabilities  had  been  incurred  by  the  co 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Be 

Now  all  this  is  very  unfitted  to  o 
public  confidence.  If  we  may  bo  all; 
opinion,  the  vice  lies  not  so  much  in  a 
of  zeal  or  of  good  intentions  on  the  pan 
School  Board,  or  of  any  of  the  oonllictint 
rities,  as  in  the  attempt  to  settle  pro 
questions  by  amateur  judges.  We  ki 
there  is  a very  strong  feeling,  on  thej 
individual  architects,  as  well  as  of  e; 
against  anything  that  may  tend  in  anij 
limit  their  free  personal  responsibility 
interfere  between  them  and  their  client 
when  the  pablic  is  a client.  But  we  -; 
those  interested  whether  the  dignity 
ence  of  every  architect,  as  a membu 
profession,  would  not  be  enhanced,  rat; 
diminished,  by  his  giving  a hearty  fj 
that  kind  of  corporate  action  which,  if  i 
time,  would  have  been  enough  e»; 
prevent  such  costly  disputes  as  thosel 
we  have  referred  ? 

On  the  occasion  of  the  introduction)! 
feature  into  our  public  institutions,  inn 
large  amount  of  building  of  a mcii| 
character,  how  much  contest  would  1« 
avoided  by  the  prescription,  in  the  firstii 
of  normal  professional  regulations.  T 
case  of  schools,  the  elements  of  cubv 
be  allotted  per  scholar,  and  of  thelfi 
scholar  at  which,  on  certain  condition!; 
but  not  ornate  building,  that  space:! 
provided,  ought  in  the  first  instance  tc 
mined.  As  to  this,  the  cost  of  land,  i 
is  an  element  out  of  the  power  of  the. 
to  oontrol.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
ought  to  a certain  extent  to  control 
bution  of  the  building.  When  th 
extremely  costly,  as  in  central  pan, 
metropolis,  a greater  expenditure  on  fo 
and  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  mi 
true  economy,  as  enabling  the  architr 
in  vertical  measurement  some  of  thi 
which  he  has  to  pay  so  highly  per  yi 
Thus  regarded,  the  keeping  down  t 
the  building  being  a sine  qud  ni 
economic  balance  between  the  heighs 
area  of  a school  might  be  struck.  ' 
now  offering  an  opinion  as  to  the  pi 
to  be  allowed  per  sitting.  That  is  pi 
point  on  which  we  think  that  full  p 
discussion  is  desirable.  What  wo  ai 
as  far  as  possible,  to  see  carried  out  is  4J 
discussion  should  be  conducted  to  a 4 
issue,  and  that  suoh  issue,  stamped! 
authority  of  the  general  assent  of  the  i^i 
should  be  held  to  be  decisive  as  to  sue! 
as  that  now  in  dispute  between  tjl 
Board  and  tho  Local  Government  Birt 
the  propriety  of  the  estimates  ado[HJ 
least  recommended,  by  the  former. 

We  have  taken,  in  our  preceding  cf 
the  price  of  10J.  per  sitting  as  the  E 
of  an  elementary  school,  not  from  a! 
prejudge  the  case,  but  as  affording 
mate  mode  of  stating  it.  We  think  t-^B 
correct  in  saying,  however,  that  this  i J 


which  the  Local  Government  Be;* 


should  not  be  exceeded.  That  may,  ^ 


(without  further  information)  be  a *' 
It  is  one  as  to  which  the  Local  6ij| 
Board  can  only  form  a second-har  *9 
that  i3  to  say,  that  they  must  adop  y 
in  the  opinion  of  their  own  adviser  ejB! 
Oa  the  contrary,  the  School  Board  m "J 
equal  confidence  in  their  own  advisei  / 
be  of  opinion,  in  the  same  second-hat  rfl 
that  121.  or  151.  per  scholar  is  a pr  jjl 
ance.  What  we  see  then  is,  twouapi^ 


and,  as  far  as  the  point  of  issue  ia:^ 


amateur,  bodies,  who  are  really  figh' 
pablic  cost,  the  battle  of  two  advidj  i 
sets  of  advisers,  who  are  not  broo 
foreground.  This,  we  think,  is  a3  unfa-* 
those  advisers  as  it  is  for  the  board:  ^ 
] for  the  public.  In  providing  half  i 1 
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a difference  in  normal  allowance  of  a 
sr  Bitting  means  half  a million  of  public 
lore  or  less  wasted.  This  is  not  a 

I to  decide  in  the  dark.  It  is  one  on 
lost  architects  of  a certain  experience 
ave  something  to  say.  Possibly  they 
ot  all  say  the  same  thiDg.  If  so,  that 
ws  that  the  case  is  one  of  those  rare 

II  in  which  it  is  true  that  in  the  multi- 
d counsellors  there  is  safety.  It  is 
i le  that  an  open  discussion,  among 
» of  such  a point  as  the  proper  cost  of  a 
llo  be  built  with  public  money  for 
■try  scholars  of  the  humbler  classes  in 
ijshould  fail  to  arrive  at  a very  definite 

I The  least  that  it  could  do  would  be  to 
certain  classes  of  building,  as  to  archi- 
ll finish  and  ornament,  for  which  a 
■•rice  per  cubic  foot  should  be  paid, 
ll  no  means  assert  that  such  should  be 
)J  in  all  parts  of  London.  While  we 
.hat  a frugal  simplicity  is  called  for 
dings,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a certain 
to  the  architectural  character  of  the 
pay  be  desirable,  and  may  raise  the 
ore  costly  neighbourhoods.  That,  how- 
Bjne  of  the  points  as  to  which  consulta- 
"nquired.  It  would  be  a very  happy 
our  metropolitan  architecture  if  a 
lich  is  very  discreditable  Bomewhere, 
lome  persons,  whoever  they  may  prove 
»uld  lead  to  a greater  unity  among  pro- 
men  ; a greater  deference  paid  by  each 
of  the  learned  profession  to  the  profes- 
hich  he  is  a member;  and,  above  all, 
reprobation  of  the  dangerous  fallacy 
i a matter  of  taste,  or  a point  of  inso- 
“nculty  to  decide,  whether  free  schools 
i built  at  101.  or  at  151.  per  head,  or 
■the  largest  sum  that  can  be  squeezed 
Re  public  pocket  should  be  made  to  pro- 
llihe  accommodation  of  400,000,  500,000, 
10  children.  Something  like  the  latter 
■appears,  as  far  as  facts  are  accessible, 

$ point  now  at  issue. 

1st  be  obvious  with  how  much  more 
M the  professional  adviser  of  such  a 
i the  School  Board  would  bo  clothed  if 
||ible  to  refer  to  accepted  professional 
tin  in  any  other  case.  “ It  is  the  opinion 
lirofession,”  he  would  be  able  to  say, 
>y  put  on  record,  that  for  the  pur- 
l elementary  schools  a simple  design, 
lit  resembling  that  erected  at  such  a 
Bisually  adequate,  and  that  buildings  on 
i*e  and  principle  may  be  erected  at  so 
■r  seat.  On  the  other  hand,  when  oir- 
nes  call  for  something  of  a more  orna- 
Diature,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
lof  buildings  represented  by  bo  and  so. 
,lof  that  style  is  about  so  much  per  seat, 
ibcide  on  the  degree  of  ornamentation, 
jto  the  locality,  for  the  buildings  now 
^bsideration,  I will  prepare  the  designs 
(dance  with  your  decision.”  The  posi- 
«e  architect,  in  such  a case,  would  be 
Uble.  The  decision  of  the  Board  would 
Med  to  a definite  issue,  as  to  which  each 
[•might  be  called  upon  to  give  a reason 
( >te.  The  question  whether  the  accom- 
r of  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be 
lor  otherwise  would  not  be  settled  by  a 
'I,  or  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  A.  was  an 
'■  for  Palladian  and  Mr.  B.  for  Cinque- 
bhitecturo.  If  a Board  wished  to  pay 
Ilspective  they  would  have  to  do  so  with 
■a  open.  We  approhend  that  a manifest 
I and  that  not  at  all  involving  what  is 
Mr  unseemly,  would  be  the  result  of  this 
'i»f  putting  the  right  saddle  on  the  right 

-'  be  added  that,  as  far  as  any  Board  of 
Jiional  men  is  concerned,  the  only  safe- 
st they  can  have  as  to  keeping  within 
cost  is  first  to  prescribe  the  expendi- 
lll  then  to  entrust  to  competent  archi- 
ll design  and  execution  of  buildings  on 
uite  basis.  To  receive  plans  and  esti- 
" all  very  well ; but  it  is  a proceeding 
*18  the  experience  of  all  public  works 
l,3  anything  but  certain  as  a mode  of 
|'ig  expenditure.  Even  if  actual  con- 
O entered  into,  the  question  of  extras 
Miays  be  an  open  one,  and  one  as  to  the 
nt  of  which,  without  injustice  either  to 
I:  itself  or  to  the  builder,  a body  of  em- 
i'san  only  be  sure  that  they  are  not  likely 
‘unexpected  expense,  by  adopting,  in  the 
ance,  such  rules  as  we  have  above  indi- 
■'In  a word,  when  buildings  of  great  cost 
•uitude  are  to  be  erected,  at  the  public 


expense,  it  is  by  fitting  the  design  to  the  money 
to  be  laid  out,  and  not  by  selecting  a picturesque 
or  otherwise  meritorious  design,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  execute  it  at  a given  estimate,  that 
the  true  objects  of  ut  li ty  and  economy  can 
alone  be  with  certitude  attained. 


OUR  ANCIENT  MONUMENTAL  CHAPELS 

Thk  case  now  pending  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  Fitzalan  Chapel,  attached  to,  or  forming 
part  of,  the  parish  church  of  Arundel,  is  one  of 
no  slight  moment  as  regards  the  protection  of 
many  of  our  most  interesting  ecclesiastical 
monuments.  As  to  the  individual  case,  pending 
its  decision,  we  must  of  course  say  nothing  that 
might  be  thought  likely  to  intimate,  or  to  affect, 
the  course  on  which  legal  acumen  will  finally 
decide.  But  though  differences  of  a religious 
nature  have  in  this  case  precipitated  a conflict, 
it  will  bo  well  that  the  state  of  the  law  should 
be  mado  clear  with  reference  to  all  similar 
claims.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  archi- 
tectural relics  in  England  are  either  tombs  in 
chnrohes,  or  mortuary  chapels,  in  or  attached  to 
churches  of  different  grades,  whether  parochial, 
collegiate,  or  cathedral.  We  may  instance 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  the  Countess  of 
Richmond,  to  the  north  of  the  chancel 
of  Christchurch  abbey  church,  but  under 
the  roof  of  the  chancel,  as  to  which  there  has 
been  some  recent  question.  Another  very 
interesting  chapel  is  that  of  the  Bedford  family, 
attached  to,  and  opening  into,  the  parish  church 
of  Chenies,  Bucks,  but  quite  independent  as  a 
building.  This  chapel  is  rich  in  monuments, 
reaching  back  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  indeed,  as  regards  some  effigies,  to  the 
Crusades.  The  care  of  the  excellent  rector, 
Lord  Wriothesley  Russell,  which  has  repaired 
and  beautified  the  church,  has  only  continued 
the  family  tradition  of  the  reverent  custody  of 
the  chapel.  But  no  question  could  arise  in  this 
case  as  to  the  use  of  this  consecrated  building 
for  parochial  purposes.  A like  remark  may  be 
made  as  to  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  More 
family  (now  fallen  to  the  spindle,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  More-Molineux  family),  at  Guild- 
ford. In  the  building  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  to  which  this  chapel  is  attached,  a 
pierced  screen,  with  the  openings  fitted  with 
plate  glass,  allows  the  interior  of  the  More 
Chapel  to  form  a part  of  the  visible  interior  of 
the  church,  without  in  any  way  opening  the 
private  freehold  of  the  More-Molineuxes  for 
parochial  usage.  A singular  effect  has  at  times 
been  produced  by  this  introduction  of  a novel 
material  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  plate 
glass.  In  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
probably  when  dew  forms  on  the  back  of  the 
thick  plates  in  the  more  chilly  atmosphere  of 
the  chapel,  the  lights  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
surplices  of  the  choir,  are  reflected  on  the 
chapel  screen  ; and  a ghostly  service  in  the  More 
mausoleum  appears  to  accompany  the  vespers 
of  the  church.  As  the  choir  leaves  the  chancel, 
the  whole  chapel  becomes  alive  with  a multitude 
of  departing  forms. 

Again,  we  may  cite  the  Darrel  Chapel 
attached  to  Ramsbury  Church,  but  not  under 
the  roof  of  the  nave,  as  to  which  we  are  happy 
to  have  been  told  that  some  remarks  in  our 
columns  some  years  ago  have  led  to  the  removal 
of  at  least  the  most  prominent  marks  of  neglect 
and  disrespect  to  which  we  formerly  alluded. 

In  all  these  cases  there  has  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  same  motive,  although  that  motive 
has  been  carried  out  in  two  somewhat  different 
modes.  The  motive  was  to  secure  the  repose  of 
the  remains  of  the  founders  or  benefactors  of 
churches  or  chantries  beneath  the  consecrated 
roof,  with,  a view,  in  most  cases,  to  the  per- 
formance of  religious  services  for  the  bouIs  of 
the  departed.  Whether  we  take  an  external 
chapel,  as  the  Darrel  Chapel,  or  an  internal  one, 
of  which  we  have  well-known  examples  at 
Westminster,  the  building  was  a chantry,  with 
its  own  altar,  piscina,  and  often  priest,  attached. 
The  rules  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not 
adverse  to  the  erection  of  different  altars  under 
the  same  common  roof,  or  to  the  contempo- 
raneous performance  of  mass  at  the  several 
altars. 

With  the  change  in  the  rite  introduced  at  the 
Reformation,  the  separate  services  of  all  these 
mortuary  chapels  came  to  a close.  The  inten- 
tions of  the  founders  of  those  which  were  built 
in,  or  as  prolongations  or  extensions  of,  cathe- 
dral or  parochial  churches  were,  however,  so  far 
respected  that  such  chapels  have  Biuce  th&t 


time  been  maintained  as  parts  of  the  edifice  of 
the  church.  Certain  family  rights  may  have 
still  been  reserved,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of 
the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  in  the  Percy 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  while  the 
Percies  claim  the  right  of  sepulture,  the  chapel 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  abbey.  It  ia 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Dean ; and  if 
required  for  any  portion  of  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  church  is  at  his  disposal  as  much  as  any 
other  part  of  the  sacred  edifice.  And  this  is  only 
one  out  of  several  chapels,  in  this  abbey  alone, 
including  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edward. 

Here,  then,  seems,  to  be  a good  reason  for  the 
opinion  that  no  exclusive  proprietary  right  can 
be  held  to  exist  in  ancient  chapels  which  have 
become  portions  of  parochial  or  cathedral 
churches  by  the  long  prescriptive  usage  of 
opening  into  them  in  such  a manner  that  one 
service  may  be  common  to  the  chapel  and  the 
rest  of  the  church.  Protection  has  been  accorded, 
in  times  when  protection  was  needed,  to  build- 
ings of  this  nature  which  are  so  attached,  while 
others  of  no  less  antiquity  and  beauty  were,  in 
many  instances,  ruthlessly  swept  away.  The 
rite  of  the  Reformed  Church  has  preserved  the 
chantry  tombs  of  ancient  benefactors.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  retributive  respect  is  due  to  the 
site  which  should  forbid  the  attempt  to  show  it 
the  disrespect  of  attempting  a fresh  severance 
of  the  chantry  chapels  from  the  churches,  now 
that  there  is  no  especial  danger  attaching  to 
their  isolated  existence.  Such,  we  take  it,  is  the 
verdict  of  true  reverence,  and  the  opinion  of 
true  taste.  We  Bhall  look  with  interest  to  see 
whether  such  is  also  declared,  in  the  case  of 
what  has  long  served  as  the  chancel  of  Arundel 
parish  church,  to  be  the  law  of  England. 

In  all  these  and  the  like  questions,  public 
policy  declares  that  property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights.  It  has  taken  long  and  per- 
severing effort  on  the  part  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
and  his  friends  to  interpose  some  Blight  check 
(as  to  which  he  has  our  heartiest  goodwill)  on 
the  ruthless  barbarism  which  has,  within  the  last 
century,  swept  from  the  ground  so  much  of  price- 
less value,  including  monumental  relics  at  Ave- 
bury. It  cannot  be  admitted, — even  if  it  prove 
to  be  law  it  is  not  right, — that  any  individual  or 
family  should  have  the  power,  not  only  to  use,  but 
to  destroy  (or  to  ensure  the  destroyal  by  neglect 
of)  what  are,  in  fact,  national  monuments.  The 
sanction  of  hoary  antiquity  should  be  respected 
even  by  those  who  do  not  regard  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  ohurch.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  nation  should  make  its  voice  heard.  If  it 
be  made,  as  it  has  been  made  by  direct  legis- 
lation, a crime  to  destroy  testamentary  papers, 
how  much  more  may  the  law  be  called  on  to 
forbid  the  wanton,  or  the  heedless,  destruction 
of  the  yet  more  precious  testaments  wrought  in 
stone  and  tabernacle  work  by  our  ancestors  ? 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  attempt  to  with, 
draw  from  the  use  of  the  public  service  of  the 
Church  chapels  and  chantries  which,  in  fact 
(whatever  be  the  case  in  law),  have  long  formed 
portions  of  the  sacred  structure,  is  a proceeding 
somewhat  akin  to  the  destruction  of  ancient 
monuments. 

We  would  put  it  |to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that 
it  is  doing  an  ill  service  to  his  own  fame,  not  to 
say  to  his  own  faith,  to  oppose  to  the  good  work 
of  erecting  the  cathedral  of  St.  Philip  the  not 
good  work  of  attempting  the  disfigurement  of  an 
ancient  chnrch,  venerated  by  his  ancestors,  and 
of  which  the  existing  rite  is  followed,  not  only 
by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but  by  a 
noble  branch  of  hi3  own  house. 


Coal  Shipping  Machinery. — Mr.  Graham 
Smith,  C.E.,  of  Westminster  - chambers,  has 
recently  invented  and  patented  an  apparatus  for 
shipping  coal  which  appears  to  have  much  to 
recommend  it.  An  ordinary  coal-train  as  it 
arrives  on  the  quay  is  composed  of  every 
description  of  wagon,  and  the  coal-hoists  as  at 
present  constructed  cannot  deal  with  these 
without  a considerable  amount  of  sorting  and 
arrangement  of  trucks  on  the  quays.  This 
involves  labour,  and  the  maintaining  and  work- 
ing of  many  points,  sidings,  and  turntables. 
Mr.  Smith’s  apparatus  dispenses  with  these,  and 
is  understood  to  be  capable  of  discharging  an 
ordinary  coal-train  as  it  arrives  on  the  quay. 
He  simply  brings  a line  of  rails  parallel  with 
the  coping  line  through  his  machine,  and  places 
a turntable  on  the  rising  and  falling  platform. 
Consequently,  it  does  not  matter  at  whioh  end 
the  wagon  tips,  or  in  what  position  it  is  run  on 
to  the  machine. 
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A COLLECTION  OF  REPORTED 
DECISIONS  RELATINS  TO  ARCHITECTS, 
SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

BY  E.  S.  ROSCOE,  BARRISTER.  AT  - LAW. 

Our  columns  frequently  contain  reports  of 
litigation  arising  out  of  building  contracts,  and 
we  are  frequently  asked  for  information  upon 
points  in  which  some  legal  decision  is  involved 
We  therefore  considered  that  it  would  be  of  use, 
or  at  any  rate  of  interest,  to  our  readers,  if  they 
could  possess  a short  epitome  of  the  decisions 
which  have  been  reported  since  the  year  1/56 
c mceming  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders. 
There  are,  of  course,  numerous  cases  to  be 
found  involving  principles  affecting  these  classes 
of  persons  in  which  architects  and  builders  are 
not  actually  concerned.  With  some  exceptions, 
which  are  much  to  the  point,  such  decisions  are 
not  included  in  this  collection.  It  thus  almost 
entirely  contains  only  cases  in  which  architects, 
surveyors,  or  builders  have  been  immediately 
concerned. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Roscoe,  barrister-at-law,  has  under, 
taken  to  execute  this  work  for  us,  and  to  add  a 
few  short  notes  explanatory  of  some  of  the 
decisions. 


When  a builder  brings  an  action  against  the 
house-owner  for  sums  due  in  respect  of  work 
done,  and  the  architect  has  certified  for  a sum 
less  than  that  which  is  claimed,  the  house-owner 
must  plead  the  fact  of  such  certificate  having 
been  given  in  an  action  at  law,  and  not  seek  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  continuation  of  the 
action  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice. — De  Worms  v.  Mellier,  16 
L.  R.,  Eq.,  554  (1873). 


When  an  architect  fraudulently,  and  in  collu- 
sion with  the  house-owner,  withholds  a certificate 
that  the  builder  has  executed  his  work  in  a satis- 
factory manner,  such  builder,  if  the  architect 
has  made  the  contract  with  him  as  agent  for 
the  houseowner,  can  sue  the  architect  for 
damages. — Ludbrooke  v.  Barrett,  46  L.  J.,  C.  P. 
D.,  798  (1877) ; 36  L.  T.,  N.  S-,  616. 

[The  principle  of  this  judgment  would  seem  to 
be  applicable  to  a case  where  the  houseowner, 
and  not  the  architect,  had  made  the  contract 
with  the  builder  if  fraud  could  be  proved 
against  the  architect.  See  next  case;] 


Tiie  builder  may  under  similar  circumstances 
sue  the  architect,  even  if  the  contract  were 
entered  into  with  the  house-owner  and  not  with 
the  architect. — Per  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  Stevenson 
v.  Watson,  W.  N.,  March  22,  1879,  p.  52. 


certificates. 

When  it  is  stipulated  in  a contract  between 
a builder  and  a house-owner  that  payment 
shall  be  made  after  the  architect  has  certified 
that  the  works  are  properly  completed,  it  is 
a condition  precedent  to  the  establishment 
of  a claim  by  the  builder  against  the  house- 
owner that  such  certificate  has  been  given  by 
the  architect. — Morgan  v.  Birnie,  9 Bingham, 
672  (1833). 

[Confirmed  in  1850  by  Milner  v.  Field,  3 Exch., 
829 ; 20  L.  J.,  Ex.,  63,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
even  if  the  certificate  is  withheld  by  fraud,  the 
builder  cannot  recover  against  the  house-owner 
if  he  pleads  the  fact  that  a certificate  has  not 
been  given,  but  that  the  builder  has  his  remedy 
by  an  action  for  damages ; but  this  is  not  in 
accordance  with  Batterbury  v.  Yyse,  2 H.  & C., 
42;  32  L.  J.,  Ex.,  177.] 


ciple  rather  than  the  narrower  rules 
Common  Law.] 


When  an  architect  carelessly  and  negl 
performs  the  work  required  to  give  a cer 
so  that  the  builder  does  not  receive  all 
properly  due  to  him,  he  cannot  bring  ar 
against  the  architect  if  no  fraud  is  all 
Stevenson  v.  Watson,  Weekly  Notes,  Mt 
1879. 

[it  is  believed  that  this  case  will  go  be 
Court  of  Appeal,  sa  that  the  above  is  a 
definition  of  the  law,  subject  to  the  dec 
the  Court  of  Appeal.] 


THE  RIGHT  OF  WATER  C0MPAN1 
STOP  THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATE 


The  architect  may  certify  byword  of  mouth, 
unless  the  contract  between  the  builder  and 
house-owner  expressly  stipulates  that  the  cer- 
tificate shall  be  in  writing. — Roberts  v.  Watkins 
14  C.  B.,  N.  S.,  592;  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.,  291  (1863), 


The  builder  may  bring  an  action  against  the 
house-owner  for  the  sums  due  to  him  for  work 
done,  though  the  architect  has  not  given  a 
certificate,  if  such  certificate  has  been  withheld 
by  the  fraud  of  the  architect,  in  consequence  of 
collusion  with  the  house-owner  and  by  his 
procurement.  — Batterbury  v.  Yyse,  2 Hurl. 
& C.,  42  (1863)  ; 32  L.  J.,  Ex.,  177. 

[Cf.  Scott  v.  The  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 

Giff.,  216,  where,  since  no  collusion  or  cor- 
ruption was  proved,  the  suit  by  the  contractor 
against  the  corporation  was  dismissed ; and 
Bliss  v.  Smith,  34  Beav.,  40S.  The  principal 
decision  is  further  confirmed  by  a dictum  of 
Erie,  C.J.,  in  Goodyear  v.  The  Mayor,  Aider- 
men,  and  Burgesses  of  Weymouth,  35  L.  J., 
C.  P.,  12.]  


A certificate  that  the  work  has  been  done  in 
a satisfactory  manner  means  a document  or 
expression  which  states  this  fact,  directly  or 
indirectly ; and  a letter  from  the  architect, 
merely  enclosing  a builder’s  account  checked  by 
him,  is  not  a certificate. — Morgan  v.  Birnie, 
9 Bing.,  672  (1833). 


An  architect’s  certificate  is  valid  without 
reference  being  made  in  it  to  the  amount  that 
may  be  due  to  the  builder  [unless  there  be  any 
special  provision  in  the  contract  that  the  amount 
due  shall  be  stated  in  the  certificate]. — Pashby 
t*.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Birmingham, 
3 C.  B.,  2 (1856). 


When  it  is  stipulated  in  the  contract  between 
the  employer  and  contractor  that  a written 
order  must  be  given  for  extra  work,  and  no 
such  written  order  is  given ; yet,  if  the  archi- 
tect at  the  end  of  the  engagement  makes  a 
certificate  allowing  such  extra  work,  it  is  con- 
clusive and  final,  unless  his  conduct  has  been 
fraudulent. — Goodyear  v.  Mayor  of  Weymouth, 
35  L.  J.,  C.  P.,  12  (1865). 


Certificates  given  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  order  that  interim  payments  by  way  of 
advances  may  be  made  to  the  contractor  by 
the  employer  are  not  final,  but  are  merely  state- 
ments of  the  weight,  &c.,  and  contract  price  of 
materials  on  the  ground  ; and  the  payments 
made  under  these  certificates  are  altogether 
provisional,  and  subject  to  readjustment  at  the 
end  of  the  contract. — Tharsis  Sulphur  Co.  v. 
McElroy,  3 App.  Cas.,  1010  (1S78). 

[This  and  the  preceding  case  when  read 
together  seem  to  contain  in  a short  form  the 
effect  of  certificates  in  regard  to  written  orders 
for  extra  work.  Compare  also  Lamprell  v.  The 
Billericay  Union,  18  L.  J.,  Ex.,  283  (1849).] 


When  the  conduct  of  the  architect  has  not 
been  discreet,  impartial,  and  fair,  in  giving  cer- 
tificates, so  that  the  builder  is  a loser  thereby, 
the  latter  may  bring  an  action  against  the  house- 
owner for  his  charges. — Pawley  v.  Turnbull,  3 
Giff.,  70  (1S61). 

[The  following  was  the  form  of  the  decree  in 
this  case  : — “ It  appearing  from  the  evidence 
that  the  defendant  Hay  (the  architect ) acted 
improperly  and  unfairly  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  contract  in 
the  pleadings  mentioned,  declare  that  the  plain- 
tiff is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendant 
Turnbull  ( the  house-owner)  the  full  amount  of 
2,5901.,  the  contract  price,  and  the  sum  of  1901. 
for  extra  work.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case  certifi- 
cates had  been  given,  but  that  they  were  not 
fairly  made ; in  the  previous  case  of  Batterbury 
v.  Yyse  the  certificates  had  been  withheld 
altogether. 

It  is  scarcely  'necessary  to  observe  that  if 
similar  conduct  in  the  architect  had  been 
proved  which  was  injurious  to  the  house-owner, 
and  the  architect  had  given  certificates  which 
showed  more  money  due  to  or  work  done  by  the 
builder  than  was  in  fact  the  case,  the  house- 
owner, on  the  principle  underlying  these 
decisions,  would  be  able  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  architect  for  any  losses  sustained 
thereby.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  case 
of  Pawley  v.  Turnbull,  supra,  is  not  very  easily 
reconciled  with  that  of  Clark  v.  Watson,  18 
C.  B.,  N.S.,  278;  34  L.  J.,  C.  P.,  148  (1865), 
which  was  an  action  by  a contractor  against  his 
employer  for  the  amount  of  his  charges,  and  it 
was  averred  that  the  work  had  been  properly 
done,  but  that  the  surveyor  “ had  wrongfully 
and  improperly  neglected  and  refused”  to 
certify.  The  Court  held  the  allegations  were 
not  sufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  succeed. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Court  did 
not  consider  the  word  “wrongfully”  equivalent 
to  “ fraudulently.”  But  in  Pawley  v.  Turnbull 
there  was  nothing  actually  fraudulent,  that 
deceitful,  but  merely  the  grossest  unfairness 
towards  the  builder  of  an  open  character,  a 
plain  violation  of  duty;  considering,  however, 
that  the  rules  of  Equity  are  now  to  prevail  in 
all  the  courts, — the  doctrine  of  Pawley  v.  Turn- 
bull, — which  was  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  would  seem  to  be  the  governing  prin- 


There  is,  probably,  no  doubt  that  v 
certain  number  of  years,  the  me 
and  most  of  the  large  towns  in  Engli 
manage  their  water  supply  through  the 
cipal  representatives.  This,  as  many 
readers  are  aware,  is  already  the  case  it 
to  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  and  sor 
towns,  and  it  is  obviously  the  right  .] 
that  the  municipalities  should  contro 
portant  a branch  of  town  work  as  the  ej 
water  for  domestic  and  public  purpr 
saying  this  it  is  not  to  be  assumed;! 
necessarily  approve  the  Bill  promoted  ', 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  b 
our  minds,  apart  from  other  object) 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  sjl 
enough  to  occupy  it  without  taking', 
burdens  on  its  shoulders,  nor  is  it  a reait 
sentative  body,  subject  to  the  direct  p 
the  public  in  the  same  way  as  the  p 
body  of  a great  provincial  town  such, 
pool.  While,  therefore,  we  in  Londoii 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  are  still  i 
upon  water  companies  for  our  supply  <5 
water  we  use,  it  is  of  importance  r 
pass  without  notice  any  decision  conne 
the  relative  rights  of  water  compauie 
public  in  connexion  with  the  supply! 
especially  for  domestic  purposes. 

Quite  recently  a decision  of  some  ii 
has  been  given  by  the  Common  Pleae 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  upon  thij 
in  the  two  cases  (tried  together)  of  tht 
Waterworks  Company,  appellants,  v. 
respondent,  and  the  Same  v.  Corbrifi 
case  at  present  is  only  briefly  noted  in  ti 
but  the  main  point  of  the  decision 
apparent,  and  we  should  add  that  botl 
really  identical.  By  section  74  of  f 
works  Clauses  Act,  1847,  10  & 11  Yic 
is  enacted  that  “ if  any  person  sup  i 
water  by  the  undertakers  (that  is, Id 
company),  or  liable,  as  herein  or  in  ’.(j 
Act  provided,  to  pay  the  water-rate,  jj 
pay  such  water-rate  at  any  of  the  sa 
payment  thereof,  the  undertakers  tl 
company)  may  stop  the  water  fro'  i 
into  the  premises  in  respect  of  vtl 
rate  is  payable,  by  cutting  off  tbj 
such  premises,  or  by  such  means  tj 
dertakers  shall  think  fit,  and  mtl 
the  rate  due  from  such  person  if : 
201.,  with  the  expenses  of  cutting  offlf 
and  costs  of  recovering  the  rate,  ii  M 
manner  as  any  damages,  for  the  if$ 
which  no  special  provision  is  made,  £,£ 
able  by  this  or  the  special  Act ; or  if  S 
due  amount  to  201.  or  upwards  the  cl 
may  recover  the  same,  with  the  efl 
cutting  off  the  water,  by  action  in  a: 
competent  jurisdiction.”  Now,  in  re :r 
section  we  may  say  that  we  questki 
this  principle  of  allowing 
water  from  premises  at  all 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  t , - _ 

power  to  intrust  to  a company  supply^ 
with  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  a >| 
be  remarked  that  by  stopping  the..0 
water  the  health  of  a whole  hous  1. 
even  of  a neighbourhood,  may  b iv 
Further  than  this,  it  is  not  as  if  1 .K 
paid  for  water  according  to  the  a m 
sumed,  as  gas  is  paid  for  by  the  m ^ 
Thus  a poor  man  may  say  thsl. " 
he  is  strictly  economical  with  his 
that,  in  fact,  a company  are  cutting  r ti 
supply,  because  he  cannot  pay  at  - 
great  deal  more  water  than  he  ac  ^ 
It  may  be  answered  to  this  that  if  . 
not  or  cannot  pay  for  an  article  l 
consumes  by  using,  the  supplier  of 
is  in  no  way  bound  to  give  him. 
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> paid  for  tliat  ■which  he  has  already  con- 
Bub  ib  is  obvious  bhab  waber  does  nob 
, on  the  same  basis  as  obher  articles  of 
ise.  It  is  in  effect  a natural  element  open 
use  of  all  mankind,  and  which,  by  the 
cies  of  modern  civilisation,  must  in  town 
iplied  by  some  artificial  means  and  by 
;hird  parties.  A woman  in  a country 
may  go  to  the  village  pump  a dozen 
n the  day,  and  she  pays  nothing  for  the 
but  the  same  person  in  a town  is  mulcted 
fear  in  a certain  sum  before  sho  can 
iJvhat  her  country  sister  obtains  without 
And  it  is  not  in  principle  the  actual  water 
1,'ich  the  companies  make  a charge,  ib  is 
9 cost  of  bringing  the  water  to  the  house- 

Is  door  wiLh  a certain  margin  of  profit 
luch  work  as  an  industrial  undertaking, 
lould  it  be  forgotten  that  water  com- 

Ihavo  full  power  to  obtain  the  payment 
r rates  by  proper  legal  process,  and  we 
it  is  impolitic  to  place  such  arbitrary 
in  the  hands  of  companies  whose  officials 
ely  to  use  them  often  without  discrimi- 
as  the  case  which  we  are  now  discussing 

these  observations  we  will  now  proceed, 
occupiers  of  the  two  houses  in  question 
isly  to  those  who  were  the  litigantparlies 
presont  case  had  failed  to  pay  their  rates, 
nsequently,  under  the  74th  section,  which 
e already  set  out,  the  company  cut  off  the 
supply.  Then  the  new  tenants  (the 
}S  in  this  case)  very  naturally  did  not  see 
itice  of  paying  the  arrears  of  rates  not 
m them,  and  claimed,  upon  tendering  the 
yhich  would  beoome  due  from  them,  to 
le  water  again  supplied  to  their  houses, 
owever,  the  company  refused  to  do,  and 
)on  the  new  tenants  summoned  the  com- 
before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of 
d for  penalties  for  neglecting  to  supply 
to  their  houses  after  the  rates  in  respect 
i new  supply  had  been  tendered.  The 
of  the  tenants  arise  out  of  section  43  of 
; already  mentioned,  and  so  far  as  ib  is 
il  to  this  point  ib  runs  as  follows  : — “ If 
lertakers  (the  company)  neglect  or  refuse 
iish  to  any  owner  or  occupier  entitled 
his  or  the  special  Act  to  receive  a supply 
)r  during  any  part  of  the  time  for  which 

Ies  for  such  supply  have  been  paid  or 
d they  Bhall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of 
d shall  also  forfeit  to  the  Town  Comrnis- 
and  to  every  person  having  paid  or 
Id  the  rate,  the  sum  of  40s.  for  every  day 
ywhich  such  refusal  or  neglect  shall  con- 
after  notice  in  writing  shall  have  been 
Bo  the  undertakei’3  (the  company)  of  the 
f supply.”  The  magistrate  decided  in 
of  the  persons  whom  we  have  called  the 
3upiers,  and  against  his  decision  the  com- 
ppealed.  Now,  wo  said  in  commenting 
propriety  and  justice  of  allowing  water 

Siies  to  cut  off  the  supply,  that  it  was  a 
liable  to  be  misused,  and  we  venture  to 
Ijhat  this  is  a real  example  of  an  abuse  of 
jbraordinary  powers  vested  in  the  water 
'jiies  in  this  respect.  It  is  really  wholly 
ubecause  A has  not  paid  his  water-rates, 
^vho  succeeds  him  in  his  tenancy  shall  have 
br  until  he  has  paid  the  debts  of  A,  a total 
jjir  to  him.  There  is  no  likeness  between 
Accession  and  that,  say,  of  a son  succeeding 
Restate  of  his  father.  There  a just  legal 
^le  compels  him  to  pay  the  debts  of  his 
H1)  for  the  man,  says  the  legal  maxim,  who 
1)3  the  benefits  must  also  bear  the  con- 
bit  burdens.  It  would  really  be  a waste 
jp  to  argue  this  point  further,  it  is  so 
9ly  clear.  When,  however,  the  case 
ipefore  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  the 
[jdecided  that  there  was  no  power  in  the 
iporks  Clauses  Act  by  which  the  company 
■i8  compelled  to  put  on  the  supply  again, 
?3y  therefore  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
pate.  It  is  added,  however,  in  the  report 
< case,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  yet  only 
f note,  that  “ the  Court,  however,  ex- 
an  opinion  that  the  appellants  (the 
ipompany)  had  no  right  to  withhold  the 
;;of  water  until  the  arrears  of  rates  had 
1 aid.”  . By  this,  we  presume  the  Court 
'that  if  the  supply  had  not  been  cut  off 
1 at  it  could  not  be  stopped  as  against  a 
occupier,  if  he  did  not  pay  up  the 
1 duo  from  his  predecessors  ; because 
i company  had  no  right  to  keep 
bply  stopped  in  respect  of  the  arrears  due 
;be  last  occupier,  tho  decision  of  the 
■fate  was  right.  In  regard  to  the  correct- 
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ness  of  this  decision,  regarded  from  a legal  point 
of  view,  wo  do  not  propose  to  Bay  anything. 
But  it  is  obviously  a hardship  that  one  occupier 
of  a house  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  debts 
of  his  predecessor,  who  may  thus  snap  his  fingers 
at  his  creditors.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more 
obviously  unjust.  But  the  point  is  one  worthy 
of  consideration  by  those  who  are  concerned 
with  houses,  as  is  also  the  whole  principle  of 
stopping  tho  supply  of  wa‘.er  in  case  of  the  non- 
payment of  water-rates. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A NATIONAL 
THEATRE. 

It  cannot  fail,  we  feel  sure,  to  have  surprised 
a very  large  number  of  the  persons  who  in  the 
present  day  take  a genuine  interest  in  the  popu- 
larisation of  the  arts,  that  there  should  exist 
more  than  one  opinion  regarding  the  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  a National  Theatre  in 
England,  similar  to  that  which  France  has  for 
so  many  generations  enjoyed,  and  which  is  so 
well  known  to  the  world  as  the  “Theatre 
Frangais.” 

In  the  public  expression  of  these  views,  few 
opinions  for  and  against  the  project  are  more 
entitled  to  our  esteem  and  attention  on  such  a 
subject  than  those # of  Mr.  Blanche,  a namo 
endeared  to.  the  whole  artistic  world  by  old 
associations.  More  than  half  a century  since, 
Mr.  Planche  was  positively  the  first  Englishman 
who  gave  to  tho  world  in  a tangible  and  con- 
secutive form  tho  correct  authorities  from  which 
stage-managers  could  place  on  their  boards  the 
historical  characters  immortalised  by  Shaks- 
peare,  in  costumes  such  as  inquiry  shows  us 
were  worn  by  the  men  of  the  days  represented. 
And  who  that  has  passed  more  than  middle  age 
cannot  recall  the  early  classical  plays  of  Mr. 
Planche,  which  afforded  a thorough  enjoyment 
to  the  most  critical,  and  which  could  not  fail, 
were  they  now  revived,  to  please  the  correctly 
fastidious.  Such  an  authority,  therefore,  as 
Mr.  Planche  should  be  listened  to  even  in  the 
merest  point  of  detail,  and  in  carrying  out  the 
project  of  the  establishment  of  a National 
Theatre,  the  namo  of  J.  R.  Plancho  should 
stand  by  acclamation  at  the  head. 

Still,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  differ  in 
respect  to  the  opiuion  that  Mr.  Planche  and 
others  have  expressed,  that  the  first  great  diffi- 
culty connected  with  such  an  institution  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  overcome  ? 

To  attempt  at  once  to  obtain  Parliamentary 
interest  and  a grant  for  such  a purpose  would 
bo,  indeed,  a difficulty  at  the  present  time 
almost  insurmountable ; but  how  many  enter- 
prises have  been  carried  to  a point  approaching 
perfection  long  before  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  the  protection  or  the  aid  of 
the  State  ? 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  although 
strictly  instituted  under  royal  patronage,  with 
the  understanding  in  its  early  years  that  the 
State  would  supply  its  pecuniary  wants,  ha3 
never  received  any  assistance  beyond  tho  use  of 
galleries  free ; and  from  its  very  first  year  of 
inauguration,  more  than  a century  since,  has 
been  completely  self-supporting.  In  the  society 
of  those  days  a few  earnest  men,  like  all  of  us, 
it  is  true,  with  diffierent  views,  and  one  or  two 
discontented  members,  formed  an  association 
amongst  themselves,  which  has  arrived  at  a 
position  which,  in  spite  of  repeated  opposition 
and  some  shortcomings,  yearly  increases  in 
importance. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  a dramatic 
society  with  aims  the  most  ambitious,  should 
require,  in  its  early  days  of  formation,  any  very 
large  funds  to  soon  place  it  on  a proper  level,  a 
level  which,  with  success,  could  be  easily  raised; 
in  fact,  any  very  large  amount  at  the  outset  of 
such  a society  would  most  probably  be  fatal  to 
its  prosperity.  The  results  that  throughout 
ages  have  been  arrived  at  from  small  begin- 
nings are  scientifically  aud  morally  proverbial ; 
and  surely,  if  a society  like  that  of  the 
“ Arundel,”  or  several  other  similar  associa- 
tions, commencing  by  a few  subscribers  of  a 
guinea  each,  have  contrived  to  supply  not  only 
their  members,  but  the  world  at  large,  with 
such  numerous  reproductions  of  noted  works, 
why  should  not  a dramatic  society,  commencing 
with  small  but  adequate  means,  hope  some  day, 
by  proper  management  of  its  affairs,  by  judi- 
cious conduct  in  council  and  committee,  by 
strict  economy  and  watchfulness  in  all  matters 

* See  Builder,  p.  392,  ante,  , 
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of  detail,  by  the  avoidance  of  erroneously  calcu- 
lated large  gains,  and  by  a sincere  desire  for 
the  promotion  of  the  best  art,  hope  in  time  to 
arrive  at  a condition  which  might  place  an 
English  theatre  on  an  altitude  as  high  as  that 
at  which  the  Thefitre  Frangais  arrived  in  its 
best  day  ? And  let  those  who  have  but  little  idea 
of  how  high  the  altitude  must  have  been  visit, 
as  often  as  they  are  able,  the  performances  of 
the  company  of  the  Th&itre  Frangais  that 
London  society  is  about  to  enjoy  during  the. 
next  coming  months. 

The  simplest,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
severe,  reproaoh  that  a"ny  competent  French 
critic  brings  against  our  stage,  and  against  all 
our  art,  is,  to  use  their  own  untranslateable  ex- 
pression,— one  that  we  in  the  present  day  of 
desire  for  preserving  ought  certainly  to  appre- 
ciate,— our  want  of  a consewaloire.  Now,  if  by 
carrying  out  in  some  way  the  proposition  for  a 
national  theatre,  we  can  arrive,  no  matter  in 
what  time,  at  something  like  what  is  understood 
by  a conservatoire,  the  gain  to  the  future  would 
be  incalculable. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  fatal  to  such  an 
undertaking,  as  it  is  fatal  to  all  art,  that  the 
first  thought  should  be, — “ Is  tho  thing  likely 
to  be  a commercial  success  ?”  Of  course,  if  a 
national  theatre  is  to  be  projected  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  at  any  time  to  realise  the  enormous 
gains  that  we  are  told  certain  dramatic  per- 
formances occasionally  secure,  that  would  be 
entering  into  competition  with  the  business  of 
the  dramatic  world,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
so  much  mixed  up  with  other  interests  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  scientifically  separate 
the  component  parts. 

One  point  it  would  be  important  for  the 
society  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  however 
humbly  it  might  commence,  it  should  look  for- 
ward to  a future  as  much  as  possible  resembling 
the  famous  Theatre  Frangais,  with  the  ends 
and  aims  of  which  all  those  interested  in 
theatrical  matters  must  be  perfectly  acquainted. 

But  as  such  a project,  to  work  easily,  un- 
doubtedly requires  the  command  of  a large 
capital,  the  society  could  only  hope  in  the  first 
place  to  try  how  far  there  exists  a sufficient 
proportion  of  the  English  public  who  desire  to 
see  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  the  realisa- 
tion on  the  stage  of  the  best  dramatic  works. 

The  first  performance  of  a society  com- 
mencing in  this  way  might  take  place  in  some 
small  theatre  hired  for  the  occasion ; the  press 
alone,  after  the  first  performance,  would  furnish 
a mass  of  information  and  a statement  of  opinion 
that  would  be  invaluable,  giving  the  project  at 
once  a popularity  that  could  not  fail  to  secure 
it  in  the  first  place  the  necessary  pecuniary 
means  of  subsistence. 

If  the  already  existing  provisional  committee 
could  form  into  a society  sufficiently  strong, 
how  perfectly  delightful  might  not  even  its 
beginnings  become,  the  members  all  impressed 
with  this  idea,  at  least,  that  a theatrical  library 
(that  at  the  French  theatre  is  famous)  is  an 
essential;  that  absolute  correctness  in  every 
matter  of  historical  and  social  detail  in  the 
scenery  and  the  costume  should  be  observed  in 
the  production  and  performance  of  every  play; 
that  those  actors  only  should  be  required  to  take 
any  share  in  the  society  who  are  fully  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  by  work,  by  practice, 
and  by  study  alone,  is  any  good  art  to  be 
acquired;  that  absolute  obedience  to  the  mana- 
gerial portion  of  the  undertaking  is  necessary  ; 
and  that  ability  may  be  shown  as  easily  in  the 
minor  parts  as  in  the  principal  characters. 
With  such  an  understanding  and  accord  between 
the  members  and  those  they  engage  to  assist 
them,  the  possibility  of  any  unseemly  disagree- 
ment which  some  critics,  with  reason,  bring 
forward  as  a fatal  objection  to  such  an  under- 
taking, would  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

In  connexion  with  the  society  ehould  also  be 
established  a dramatic  school,  or  conservatoire, 
on  principles  resembling  the  French  conservatoire. 
Schools  of  this  nature  exist  in  every  country  on 
the  Continent.  The  want  of  them  leads  to  such 
erratic  and  unforeseen  results  in  England  on  the 
professional  ranks.  From  this  school,  after  an 
examination  for  entrance  and  a succeeding  period 
of  technical  dramatic  instruction,  the  actors 
and  actresses  might  be  drafted  off  on  to  the 
stage  to  fill  those  parts  for  which  their  special 
talont  and  study  may  have  fitted  them.  Compe- 
tent traditionalists  in  dramatic  matters  are  to 
be  found  in  every  country,  and  by  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a conservatoire  it  would  be  strange 
if  a somewhat  higher  standard  of  dramatic 
taste  than  now  exists  would  not  be  fostered. 
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The  complaint  has  with  reason  been  made,  that 
in  the  present  day  our  rising  actors  and 
actresses  neglect  the  older  and  more  Classio 
plays  and  their  delightful  traditions  for  the 
fascinations  and  apparent  ease  of  the  modern 
dressy  comedy. 

Should  the  society  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  be  able  to  point  to  even  om  aotor  or 
actress  of  genius  who  had  been  fostered  by 
their  training,  it  would  be  no  small  matter  of 
pride,  while  on  their  own  boards  the  society 
could  (as  in  the  Theatre  Framjais)  invariably 
ensure  a first-rate  company,  with  from  time  to 
time  a genius  with  an  enormous  ability  for 
work. 

As  a minor  detail,  but  one  which  merits 
attention  in  studying  to  bring  before  the  public 
some  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  National 
Theatre,  we  would  venture  to  submit  that  the 
precedent  established  long  ago,  and  strictly 
adhered  to  by  the  French  Theatre,  might  at 
first  be  followed,  in  the  absence  of  an  orchestra. 
That  for  the  performance  of  the  really  artistic 
•drama  equally  artistic  music  is  necessary  is 
evident ; but  the  expense  of  such  an  orchestra, 
as  all  professional  persons  know  well,  is  not 
small,  and  the  sum  which  would  thus  have  been 
appropriated  might  be  more  usefully  devoted  to 
'the  careful  production  of  the  pieces.* 

With  the  proposal  that  the  scheme  of  the 
■National  Theatre  should  be  commenced  on  a 
small  scale,  and  therefore  more  easily  rendered 
iperfect  in  its  details,  and  then,  judging  by  the 
reception  if  the  plan  meets  with  public  appro- 
bation ; with  the  further  suggestion  of  the 
establishment,  in  connexion  with  the  society,  of 
a dramatic  conseri’atoire  on  correct  principles, 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  existing  oppo- 
sition to  the  scheme  will  be  considerably 
lessened,  and  in  course  of  time  that  England 
will  be  able  to  boast  the  possession  of  a National 
Theatre,  powerful  only  for  elevation  and  delight. 


DERBY. 


The  great  emporium  of  the  Midlands  unites 
the  dignity  of  age  with  the  vigour  of  youth : its 
history  is  ancient  and  honourable,  and  its  growth 
has  not  ceased,  but  taking  advantage  of  its  posi- 
tion it  has  become  the  heart,  if  not  the  brain, 
of  a vast  and  rich  district.  It  is  the  Issachar 
of  towns,  which  has  seen  that  the  land  is 
pleasant,  and  has  bowed  its  “ shoulder  to  bear 
and  become  a servant  unto  tribute.”  Its  past 
has  benefited  greatly  from  the  great  railway 
Bystem  with  whose  fortunes  its  own  are  so  largely 
interwoven,  and  with  whose  prosperous  present 
it  has  also  prospered.  Into  the  troublous  past  it  is 
needless  to  peer.  Derby  is  now,  emphatically, 
an  industrial  town,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
revert  to  the  legends  of  church  building  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  to  the  schools  founded  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Henry,  nor  to  the  brawls 
of  generations  resolved  long  ago  into  their 
elemental  dust.  Since  the  days  when  the  silk 
manufacture  was  planted  there,  and  the  original 
silk-mill  began  to  exert  its  influence  on  the 
commerce  of  the  district  and  even  of  the 
country;  from  those  wherein  porcelain  manu- 
facture was  introduced,  the  “white  biscuit”  of 
the  town  first  known,  and  the  trade  of  the  town 
began  to  widen  and  broaden,  the  future  of 
Derby  has  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted 
growth, — not  only  in  bulk,  but  in  all  the 
essentials  of  towns,  and  in  some  which  are 
deemed  accompaniments,  but  Bhould  be  none 
the  less  necessaries. 

Let  us  look  at  Derby  as  it  was  a little  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  and  then  contrast  it  with 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  we  shall  see 
not  only  the  extent  but  also  the  nature  of  the 
growth.  In  1833  Derby  flourished,  but  in  a 
miniature  method  to  what  it  now  does,  for  the 
facilities  of  traffic  and  travel  were  of  the  olden 
type.  Silk  in  various  shapes  formed  one  of  its 
chief  manufactures,  porcelain,  spar,  and  marble 
industries  were  then  of  comparatively  greater 
importance  than  they  now  are ; rolling-mills, 
tin-plate  mills,  bleaching-grounds,  cooperies,  and 
corn-mills  were  then  of  subsidiary  importance, 
and  the  extensive  railway  works  were  not.  The 
form  of  government  was  the  “ mayor,  nine 
aldermen,  fourteen  brethren,  and  fourteen 
capital  burgesses”;  the  court-leet lingered,  and 
the  court  of  requests  was  still  in  existence. 
There  were  five  parishes,  and  two  then  new  and 
“ very  ornamental  ” chapels  of  ease,  whilst  eight 


* By  the  absence  of  the  orchestra  several  lines  of  stalls 
re  also  gain'd,  an  advantage  which  more  than  one  theatre 
n London  has  been  quick  to  understand. 


or  nine  shades  of  dissent  were  represented  in  the 
town,  having  their  “ local  habitations.”  The 
rich  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture  given 
by  Mr.  Strutt  was  then  lodged  in  St.  Peter’s- 
street ; the  Mechanics’  Institute  was  young,  and 
the  population  of  the  borough,  including  parts 
of  parishes  which  overlapped  its  boundaries, 
was  then  only  29,708.  Coaches  and  carriers 
formed  the  means  of  conveyance,  but  the  vans 
of  the  Pickfords  and  Wheatcrofts  found  Derby 
a convenient  centre,  and  these  firms  had  located 
themselves  there,  and  were  carriers  by  water 
also.  Turning  again  to  trade,  we  find  the 
bankers,  even  the  known  and  esteemed,  were 
the  lrongate-located  firm  of  Crompton  & 
Newton,  the  Derby  & Derbyshire  Co.,  Evans  & 
Samuel,  and  Samuel  Smith  & Co.  Hosiery 
and  similar  manufacturers  were  found  there  in 
plenty,  with  lace,  thread,  and  tape  makers ; clogs 
were  made,  marble  shaped,  ten  silk  manufac- 
turers had  their  factories  there,  and  there  was 
the  usual  gathering  of  miscellaneous  trades. 
Its  institutions,  its  charities,  and  its  appearance 
were  of  the  olden  types ; and  though  there  had 
been  a steady  progress,  it  was  slow,  and  it  by 
no  means  foreshadowed  either  what  the  town 
would  become,  or  what  was  the  institution  it 
would  nurse  into  commanding  proportions. 
Unquestionably,  the  prime  mover  in  the  changes 
which,  in  forty  years,  have  come  over  Derby 
has  been  the  system  of  railways  of  which  it  is 
the  centre  ; for  they  have  not  only  permitted 
the  growth  of  many  of  the  old  industries,  but 
they  have  been  also  the  prolific  parents  of  more. 
Thus  the  population  has  grown  until  at  the  last 
census  it  wa3  49,810;  and  there  had  been 
considerable  growth  in  its  iron  industries, 
and  to  some  considerable  extent  in  those  of  its 
silk,  cotton,  and  porcelain  manufacturers.  Its 
oounty  takes  high  rank  amongst  those  pro- 
ducing certain  classes  of  iron  ores,  and 
includes  the  Butterley  and  other  famous  iron- 
works; it  has  274  collieries,  with  an  output 
of  7,000,000  tons  of  coal ; its  hundred  lead 
mines  yield  5,000  tons  of  lead  ore  yearly  ; and 
from  the  traffic  these  yield  itstraversingrailways 
largely  benefit.  When  by  the  formation  of  a 
little  Hue  of  railway  intended  to  join  some 
of  the  mineral  districts  of  the  Midland 
counties,  thirty-3even  years  ago,  the  fouu 
dation  of  the  Midland  Railway  was  laid,  there 
was  little  thought  of  its  future  extent,  and  as 
little  of  the  effect  upon  Derby.  That  small 
nucleus  has  given  place  to  a company  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  world’s  carrying  systems, — to 
one  in  which  65,207,0001.  is  invested  ; which  has 
the  princely  revenue  of  6,500,000i.  yearly ; 
which  pays  about  2,000,000i.  yearly  in  salaries 
and  wage3  ; whose  system  stretches  over 
1,500  miles,  and  whose  shareholders  number 
more  than  25,000.  Its  chief  offices  are  at  Derby, 
and  there  are  its  vast  locomotive  and  carriage 
shops,  and  its  stores;  whilst  impingingon  the  city, 
paper-mills,  foundries,  and  works  of  so  many 
kinds  are  all  more  or  less  contributed  to  by  and 
contributory  to  the  vast  Midland.  Lead  and 
tin  are  melted  and  worked,  soap,  silk,  cotton, 
porcelain,  and  spar  are  amongst  the  varied 
industries,  with  a dozen  others  on  which  Derby 
depends.  Nor  is  this  growth  and  industrial 
greatness  unrepresented  by  additions  to  the 
architectural  and  other  attractions  of  the  town. 
Its  churches,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic, 
include  some  the  proportions  of  which  are  mag- 
magnificent  ; and  among  its  chapels,  its  schools, 
marts,  and  other  public  buildings,  there  are 
some  good  architectural  specimens.  It3  new 
recreation-ground  and  the  beautiful  Arboretum 
furnish  lungs  such  as  many  larger  towns  might 
envy.  And  these  are  only  the  outcome  of  the 
vast  amount  of  life  and  sentiment  stimulated  by 
a score  of  societies,  and  contributed  to  by  more 
than  one  or  two  munificent  benefactors,  whose 
wealth  has  been  increased  by  the  growth  of  the 
industries  of  the  town,  and  who  have  given  it 
back  green  fields  and  splendid  erections  in 
return.  Looking  on  Derby,  whilst  the  spires  of 
All  Saints’  and  St.  Alkmund’s,  the  embattled 
tower  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  tower  of  the  Town-hall, 
and  the  circular  shot-tower,  rise  from  the  mass 
of  buildings  and  works,  there  is  more  than  one 
green  oasis  in  the  aggregation  of  erections,  and 
the  streak  of  the  Derwent  running  near  the  rail 
is  seen  out  into  the  woods  and  parks  that 
Btretch  out  Belper- wards. 

The  industrial  future  of  Derby  should  be  a 
bright  one  ; for  its  situation  gives  it  a command 
of  some  trades  ; and  the  varying  nature  of  its 
industries  subjects  it  less  to  the  fluctuations  of 
trade  than  are  towns  dependent  upon  one  class 


progress  is  not  marked  by  the  bounds  1 
towns  planted  in  the  midst  of  great  min 
centres  sometimes  make ; it  has  Bhown  a ste 
rate  of  progress,  accelerated,  indeed,  sinoe 
Midland  days,  and  that  rate  bids  fair  to 
tinuo.  Unquestionably,  the  town  is  to  a li 
extent  bound  up  with  the  future  of  the  g 
railway  of  which  it  is  the  headquarters; 
since  that  railway  acquired  practical  con; 
tion  by  the  formation,  first,  of  its  costly  es 
sion  to  London,  and  then  of  its  great  roir 
the  North,  its  prospect  has  been  an  assured- 
and  yearly  its  calls  upon  its  locomotive 
carriage  works,  and  its  other  contributory  in 
tries,  are  greater,  so  that  a larger  expend: 
of  material  and  of  labour  is  needful,  and  a! 
centres  there  is  an  ever-expanding  deman' 
work.  On  that,  on  the  facilities  for  industr; 
position  and  its  water  privileges  give  it,  ai 
the  fame  and  skill  it  enjoys  and  has  acqn 
the  industries  of  Derby  rest  securely,  an? 
them  it  may  be  safely  anticipated  that  the 
a steady  growth  in  prospect  for  ths  future  t, 
the  honourable  past  of  the  town. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY,  PALL  MAI 


The  twenty-seventh  annual  Exhibitici] 
Mr.  Wallis’s  Gallery,  which  opened  this  ii 
is  not  a remarkable  one  as  exhibitions  go.1 
only  one  of  the  four  centre  pieces  is  c-i 
highest  class  of  excellence.  This,  hov* 
Muller’s  picture  of  the  “ Market  Place,  C,l 
(70),  lent  by  the  Austrian  Government,  ii 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  have  no* 
it,  as  one  of  the  mo3t  uncompromisingly 
representations  of  every-day  Eastern  lifl 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  remarkable  at  the 
time  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hardnei 
paintiness,  no  obtrusion  of  technical  i 
merely  for  its  own  sake  or  to  show  the  papi 
cleverness  of  manipulation.  The  style  is  < 
and  massive,  the  study  of  character,  bothll 
race  and  the  individual,  fully  successful! 
aims.  The  painting  represents  a large  and  i 
group  of  dusky  persons  of  the  lower  ordeo 
gregated  outside  (apparently)  the  wallslj 
city,  talking,  bargaining,  and  recommendiriji 
wares.  It  is  curious  to  compare  this  s 
with  the  general  run  of  representations 
noble  Arab  (for  these  people  are,  if  not  u 
Arabs,  at  least  of  the  same  race  and  a 
which  give  us  a melodramatic  handsome? 
tain  style  of  man  with  wonderfully  polish 
richly  tinted  skin,  with  this  depiction  of 
a painter  who  has,  at  all  events,  nothing 
dramatic  about  his  work.  Not  that  theli 
as  shown  in  this  picture,  is  contempt! 
repelling;  but  he  is  most  distinctly  not ' 
and  hardly  picturesque,  except  in  a vet 
dued  sense ; and  the  colour  is  a somewh?) 
or  dusty  brown,  instead  of  that  glowing* 
hue  with  which  painters  delight  themso 
often.  One  or  two  small  naked  childrci 
very  large  heads,  very  large  stomachs,  a 
weak  legs,  contribute  additionally  to  mon 
enthusiasm  for  this  typo  of  mankiadi 
artist  has  succeeded  in  producing  a grou<| 
is  effective  in  composition  and  at  the  sail1 
apparently  unforced  and  unstudied ; a re 
rather  than  a picture.  The  painting  oi  $ 
heavy  walls  and  towers,  with  the  bakl 
light  upon  them,  is  very  fine  ; it  is  selti 
sees  a picture  so  thoroughly  solid  in  exe4 

The  only  other  of  the  central  works  fcl 
is  the  well-meant  but  not  satisfactory  H 
by  M.  Gysis,  “ Napoleon  Gefangen ! ” f 11 
representing  Napoleon,  but  a group  ol  jt 
people  in  a queer  narrow  street,  receive 
calling  out  to  each  other  the  great  ne:1'' 
do  not  clearly  make  out  the  whereabou^ 
country)  of  the  scene ; it  looks  rather  < M 
than  German  : either  supposition  would'j 
the  story  that  is  told.  The  moment  is  iB 
interesting  one  for  the  painter,  but  i r 
hardly  feel  that  he  has  made  the  most  a 
does  not  impress  us  with  any  reality.  I.1 

After  Muller’s  picture,  the  chief  in  5 
the  collection  lies  in  a good  many  sms J 
which  are  not  prominently  placed ; if  w f 
Spring’s  rather  larger  work,  “ Catechisr  0 
which  certainly  might  have  had  a cei 
tion  in  place  of  some  others  that  seei:*1] 
honoured ; it  is  a work  remarkable  l ?f 
humour,  and  very  fine  in  execution, 
the  email  genre  works,  those  of  Seif  a 
pre-eminent.  This  artist,  starting  oriji  J 
the  line  of  E.  Frere,  and  certainly  u: 
inspiration  of  that  charming  painter  of' r; 


of  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  its  rate  of  may  be  airly  said  to  have  surpassed  h ,a 
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jjjnts  from  the  Fair”  (15),  and  “A  Sad 
[p”  (23),  are  perfect  as  renderings  of 
feature,  half  ha  morons  in  the  first-named 
B— nnconscionsly  humorous,  that  is,  for  the 
factors  are  as  serious  as  possible  in  the 
Ration  of  their  weighty  concerns ; in  the 
li  where  a little  girl  is  comforted  by  a 
fy  bigger  boy  for  the  fall  and  breakage  of 
.,1k  -jug,  there  is  a real  pathos  and  tender- 
suite  removed  from  the  mere  sentimental, 
i c’b  feeling  for  colour  is  fine,  too, — much 
Bio  than  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  recont 
Ip  of  peasant  life.  Frere  himself  is  not, 
£S,  quite  at  his  best  in  his  little  picture  of 
'jfonng  Artist,”  pretty  as  it  is.  Among 
► of  child  and  peasant  life,  we  have  one 
jfcnaus,  “ Spring  Blossoms  ” (44),  which  is 
Mote,  not  only  for  the  characteristic  figure 
jchild  gathering  flowers  in  the  long  grass, 
Ip  pleasant  fact  of  finding  a picture  by 
■tie  artist  with  some  landscape  and  light 
lightness  in  it,  in  place  of  the  substratum  of 
Oeutral  tone,  on  which  most  of  his  figures 
)en  displayed.  Even  his  “ Spring,”  how- 
not  a very  bright  or  vivid  Spring  from 
[ lish  painter’ 8 point  of  view.  The  more 
| aspect  of  peasant  life  are  exemplified  in 
treton’s  “LaGIanense”  (150),  a single 
if  a sturdy  but  melancholy-looking  young 
comingladen  from  the  corn-fields,  and  ina 
rork  by  Sadee,who  owes  his  inspiration  to 
perhaps  too  palpably.  The  latter  painter 
esenfeed  by  one  work,  not  at  his  best, 
s no  large  battle  picture,  but  a consider- 
imbor  of  those  small  military  episode 
js  of  which  there  are  so  often  good 
ms  to  be  found  in  this  gallery,  and  in 
(French  artists  especially  succeed  in  so 
;ely  realising  the  actual  facts  of  combat 
tary  situation,  as  in  Sell’s  small  work, 
Attack  ” (159),  where  the  soldiers  are 
Sown  prone  on  their  stomachs  in  the 
now  to  fire  from  under  cover  of  a wayside 
and  in  Medard’s  “ Preparing  for  an 
' (55),  showing  a pioneer  party  trench- 
ross  a bare  road,  and  pulling  down 
tqually  bare -looking  trees,  to  assist 
defence  ; it  cannot  be  to  prevent  their 
g cover,  for  their  trunks  are  as  bare 
lirly  as  thin  as  whip-stocks.  There  is  one 
liier,  a little  figure  that  wonld  be  remark- 
■der  any  other  name  than  that  of  its 
but  as  a Meissonier  it  passes  as  average, 
landscapes,  by  Windmaier  and  others,  have 
to  them,  especially  some  of  Heffner,  which 
(Lutiful,  though  slight;  “Evening”  (49) 
Italy  little  thing,  in  the  highest  style  of 
S|pe  art,  bo  far  as  feeling  and  treatment 
Bcerned.  Bockmann’s  small  representa- 
'J “ A Market-day  in  Hungary”  (61),  is 
[jthose  works  (somewhat  rare)  which  at 
(Ipress  us  with  their  truth  and  reality  in 
[toting  the  scene  and  people  which  it 

Ites ; and  another  little  work  by  Pasini, 
ng  the  Gazelle  ” (73),  is  at  once  ludicrous 
J<08t  touchiog;  the  little  antelope  bounding 
hie  road,  followed  by  two  horsemen  in  a 
fiillop,  a dog  as  mad  on  one  side,  and  a 
[tnshing  at  the  prey  with  outstretched 
jbn  the  other  side : the  gazelle  stands  a 
lance. 

e are  some  brilliantly  (or  gaudily)  painted 
Subjects  that  are  sure  to  be  looked  at,  but 
belong  to  a very  clinquant  style  of  art, 

' not  interest  us.  We  should,  however, 
ti  with  appreciation  the  very  pretty,  more 
^'etty,  “ German  Lady  of  the  Eighteenth 
Ik,”  by  Kaulbach  (11).  This  artist  has 
* several  small  - size  heads  under  this 
'.Ihe  present  is  life-size,  very  rich  in  colour, 

| ngh  presenting  no  intellectual  interest, 

' inly  a very  charming  object,  and  a fine 
5*'  execution  in  painting. 


lOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

society  has  gone  back  to  its  old  rooms  in 
kplace,  having  probably  found  the  Conduit- 
tooms  a mistake.  The  public,  for  some 
1 will  not  find  out  these  rooms.  The 
'!  is  very  persevering  under  a good  many 
tf  discouraging  results  ; and  we  are  glad 
ibat  the  effort  which  has  evidently  been 
:'°  re-open  the  Suffolk-street  exhibition 
■ good  show  is  not  unsuccessful.  The  ex- 
,l.  is  a very  much  better  one,  even  in 
|3-ion  to  the  larger  number  of  works  exhi- 
bhaQ  the  more  limited  one  in  Conduit- 
;.ast  year.  Of  course,  some  of  the|good 
are  the  contributions  of  outsiders ; 


on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
smaller  things  we  noticed  bears  the  name  of 
an  R.A.,  and  ia  that  connexion  is  almost  in- 
credible. Among  the  members’  contributions 
is  a beautiful  work  by  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Knight, 
“Manorbeer  Castle,  near  Tenby”  (43),  a not 
very  large  paintiig,  containing  some  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  landscape  art : the  old  castle 
stands  out  grandly  in  the  middle  distance,  which 
is  broadly  painted  and  full  of  atmosphere;  the 
smoke  from  chimneys  near  streaming  upward 
in  parallel  columns  is  a little  incident  that  helps 
to  give  the  character  of  the  day ; the  foreground, 
a stream  and  water-plants,  is  carefully  studied, 
as  also  the  gulls  that  fly  about  near  the  fore- 
ground and  are  sharply  relieved  against  the 
landscape.  Other  works  by  this  artist  are  all 
good.  Mr.  Clint's  “ Calm  Evening  ” (79) 
recalls  another  generation  of  landscape-painters, 
who  had  also  their  ways  of  painting,  and 
their  receipts  for  effect ; very  good  in  their 
day,  but  a trifle  passde  now ; still,  one  rega  ds  a 
work  of  this  kind  with  an  affectionate  lingering 
of  the  memory  over  old  days.  We  do  not 
remember,  at  this  moment,  much  about  Mr.  E. 
Ellis  or  his  former  work  here,  or  is  he  a new 
member  ? Anyhow,  he  is  an  acquisition  in  this 
year’s  exhibition ; all  his  landscapes  have  power, 
and  a broad,  artist-like  style;  “On  the  York- 
shire Coast”  and  “A  Forage  Party  ” in  par- 
ticular. The  latter  (119)  is  a bit  of  English 
country  landscape  refreshing  in  its  light  and 
air  and  truth  of  tone  ; it  is  true  that  it  suggests 
an  imitation  of  the  manner  of  another  painter, 
but  it  is  a very  good  manner.  The  same  artist 
has  a large  and  rather  rough,  but  very  powerful 
study  in  the  water-colour  room,  “ After  Sunset 
in  North  Wales.”  Among  figure  subjects  we 
must  be  allowed,  fora  moment,  to  pass  over  the 
members  and  give  the  first  mention  to  a distin- 
guished outsider,  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  whose  painting 
of  Corporal  Trim  making  the  first  suggestion  to 
his  master  of  the  mimic  fortifications  (30)  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  delicate  humour,  so  far  at 
least  as  regards  Uncle  Toby,  whose  face  as  he 
just  begins  to  take  in  the  glorious  idea  of  the 
Corporal  shows  a kind  of  infinite  hope  and 
expectation  whijh  is  delightful.  Trim  does  not 
quite  satisfy  us,  but  every  one  will  have  his  own 
notion  of  the  immortal  corporal,  no  doubt.  The 
picture  is  an  admirable  piece  of  colour  as  well 
as  of  character.  Sir  John  is  always  surprising 
us  by  exhibiting  a new  turn  of  talent,  and  we 
are  quite  obliged  to  him  for  showing  so  satis- 
factorily that  he  can  do  something  besides  the 
class  of  picture  from  which  he  made  his  repu- 
tation, but  which  he  has  surpassed  now  by  works 
of  much  greater  interest  and  value.  We  fear 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  figure 
pictures  as  a rule,  but  there  are  some  good 
things.  Mr.  Gadsby’s  “Tired  Out”  (261),  is  a 
very  charming  painting  of  a little  girl  who  has 
fallen  asleep  on  the  floor;  pretty  in  attitude  and 
expression,  and  fine  in  colour.  Mr.  Caffieri’s 
drawing-room  interior  called  the  “ Music  Lesson” 
(13)  cannot  be  passed  over,  but  it  is  not  pleasing. 
The  colours  are  harsh,  the  young  ladies  (still 
worse)  are  vulgar;  the  old  music-teacher  at 
the  piano  is  the  most  successful  figure,  or  rather 
head,  for  his  figure  is  not  seen.  Mr.  Gordon  has 
taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  interest  us  in 
the  young  man  who  is  asking  “ an  anxious 
question,”  or,  rather,  the  anxious  question,  of  a 
pretty  young  woman  in  long  mittens,  and  not 
unsuccessfully ; there  is  a good  deal  of  feeling 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  expressed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  both  figures;  but  why  the  ghastly 
colour,  or  want  of  colour,  over  the  whole  ? The 
two  people  look  as  if  they  had  no  blood  beneath 
their  skin  at  all.  A small  painting,  by  Mr.  F. 
H.  Potter,  “ Twilight  ” (299),  is  very  successful 
in  realising  its  intention  ; there  is  a figure  of  a 
young  woman  in  dark  dress,  standing  by  a low 
lire,  with  nearly  her  back  turned  to  the  spec- 
tator, chimney-piece  and  ornaments  dimly  seen 
in  the  dusk;  there  is  something  very  suggestive 
in  this.  In  the  south-west  room,  Mr.  Burr’s 
life-size  study  of  a worthy  agricultural  “ From 
Norfolk”  (530)  should  be  looked  at,  as  also  Mr. 
Tom  Griffiths’s  “ Sunset  on  the  Moors  ” (531), 
Mr.  Stuart  Lloyd’s  “The  Abbey  Trees”  (473), 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett’s  “ A Bavarian  School 
Board  Commissioner”  (461),  a painting  which 
must  be  intended  as  a lesson  to  the  London 
School  Board,  whose  inspectors  have  been  much 
anathematised  for  their  lack  of  the  suaviter 
in  moclo.  The  Bavarian  Commissioner  is  a 
gentle-looking  “sister”  in  long  cloak  and  hood, 
by  whom  it  would  be  a privilege  to  be  inter- 
viewed. Miss  B.  Meyer’s  very  clever  little 
painting  of  “ My  Neighbours  in  Rome,”  1 


should  not  be  overlooked.  Another  work  by 
Mr.  Burr,  * Words  of  Comfort  ” (125),  though 
somewhat  smearily  painted,  has  good  qualities 
in  feeling  and  character.  Mr.  Morgan’s  very 
clever  picture  of  boys  tugging  against  each 
other  under  the  title  “ English  and  French  ” 
(153),  we  eeem  to  have  seen  before,  possibly  in 
a water-colour  form;  and  Mr.  Faed’s  little 
painting,  “ Rest  ” (69),  a charming  little  thing 
beautifully  finished,  is,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a 
small  replica  of  a picture  that  has  been  in  the 
Royal'  Academy. 

,,  . ere.  a great  many  very  good  bits  of 

“ still  life,”  that  favourite  and  most  useful 
means  of  study  on  the  part  of  young  artists ; 
among  them  one  by  Miss  Jessica  Hayllar,  deal- 
ing with  the  unpromising  subject  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  a glass  of  beer,  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. Among  the  water-colours  we  were  par- 
ticularly struck  by  two  works  by  a lady,  whose 
name  is  new  to  us,  Miss  Ada  Bell,  “ Departing 
Day”  and  “The  Incendiary”  (565,  686); 
these,  though  small  works,  are  really  very  grand 
in  style,  the  former  especially,  and  Bhow  a quite 
unusual  force  and  originality  of  manner.  There 
are  some  nice  bits  of  terra  cotta.  Mr.  M'Clean’s 
bust,  oalled  “A  Study  from  Life”  (782),  pre- 
sents an  admirable  likeness  of  a lady  whoso 
face  has  been  loDg  a familiar  one  in  what  may 
be  called  intellectual  London  ; there  is  another, 
bust  also  under  the  same  title  and  by  the  same 
artist ; and  an  ideal  head  by  Mr.  MullinB  is 
named  “ The  Lady  in  Comas,”  and  has  a sweet- 
ness and  purity  of  expression  sufficiently  in 
keeping  with  the  title. 


OFFERED  PRIZES,  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Particulars  and  conditions  for  the  guidance 
of  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  session 
1879-80  have  been  issued,  and  may  be  had  of 
the  Secretary,  price  3d.,  or  by  post  4d.  The 
prizes  offered  are  : — 

(1) .  The  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  : value 
401. 

(2) ..  The  Soane  Medallion  and  the  sum  of  50 1. 

(3) .  The  Tite  prize  : value  30L 

(4) .  The  Grissell  (Gold)  Medal. 

(5) .  The  Institute  (Silver)  Medal  and  Five 
Guineas. 

(6) .  The  Institute  (Silver)  Medal  and  Ten 
Guineas. 


THE  JUBILEE  HALL  FOR  BRUSSELS. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  existence  of 
Belgium  as  an  independent  kingdom  will  be 
celebrated  with  much  magnificence  next  year, 
and  already  arrangements  are  being  made  in 
preparation  for  the  event.  Among  these  it  has 
been  resolved  to  erect  a grand  Jubilee  Hall  in 
Brussels,  where  the  crowning  festival,  including 
a graud  banquet  and  other  entertainments,  will 
naturally  be  held.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  on  the  25th  ult.,  brought  in  a money 
Bill,  demanding  a sum  of  1,800,000  francs,  or 
72,0001.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  hall  in 
question,  and  the  Lower  Chamber  voted  the 
grant  by  a majority  of  forty  - six  against 
eighteen.  After  the  jubilee  it  is  intended  to 
employ  the  building  as  a National  Museum  of 
Art,  and  to  deposit  therein  a collection  of 
products  of  art  industry  belonging  to  the 
Government,  and  arranged  somewhat  in  imita- 
tion of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


Tlie  German  Athenaeum. — In  the  rooms  of 
this  Institution,  51,  Mortimer-street,  Portland- 
place,  which  seeks  to  provide  for  the  Germans 
in  London  much  intellectual  gratification,  has 
been  lately  exposed  a large  and  powerful  picture 
by  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  titled  “ Light,  Life, 
and  Melody.”  It  represents  a number  of  peasants 
of  the  Tyrol  drinking  beer,  and  enjoying  them- 
selves under  the  verandah  of  an  inn,  while  one 
in  the  centre  plays  on  the  zither,  the  country 
being  seen  without.  It  is  executed  in  water- 
colours, with  all  the  force  and  richness  of  an 
oil-painting.  The  high  lights  are  all  produced., 
with  the  penknife,  and  the  execution  is  at  pre- 
sent to  some  extent  coarse  and  incomplete,  but 
it  is  unquestionably  delightful,  and  a work  of 
genius.  It  will  probably  be  exhibited  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery. 
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THEATRES  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  JOSUH  CONDER, 

Prcfenor  of  Architecture  to  the  Imperial  College  of 
Engineering,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Few  Japanese  buildings  have  a more  frail  and 
temporary  appearance  than  the  theatres,  possess- 
ing no  architectural  pretensions,  and,  devoid 
even  of  the  picturesquely  curved  and  over-sail- 
ing roofs  which  give  an  elegance  of  outline  to 
most  of  their  other  large  buildings.  Their 
weuenl  appearance  is  that  of  a broad  squat- 
looking building  of  wooden  construction,  with  a 
wide  central  roof  of  flat  pitch,  a clearstory,  and 
lower  lean-to  roofs  at  the  sides.  The  large  roof 
has  generally  a low  continuous  lantern  running 
along  the  top  to  admit  air  and  light.  The  walls 
are  constructed  of  a framing  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  timbers  filled  in  with  lathing,  clay, 
and  plaster,  having  weather -boarding  nailed 
upon  the  outside.  The  windows  are  oblong 
openings,  with  wooden  bars  placed  either  verti- 
cally or  horizontally,  closed,  in  bad  weather 
only,  by  sliding  shutters,  having  paper  lights, 
which  are  placed  towards  the  inside  of  the 
reveals. 

A gay  appearance  is  given  to  the  otherwise 
insignificant  fa£ade  by  means  of  large  placards 
heavily  framed,  which  are  hung  in  profusion  in 
front,  and  decorated  with  large  representations 
of  Beenes  from  the  play,  in  bright  harmonious 
colours.  Some  of  these  posters  extend  from 
the  ground  to  the  eaves  ; and,  in  addition,  there 
are  often  a number  of  bright  flags  on  poles 
fixed  in  the  pathway.  The  theatres  of  a 
Japanese  town  are  generally  placed  together  in 
the  same  district ; and  about  them  are  several 
large  tea-houses  (hotels),  whence  it  is  usual 
to  procure  one’s  ticket  and  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  seats  and  refreshments. 

With  the  Japanese,  as  with  the  ancient 
-Greeks,  the  performance  of  a play  is  the  matter 
of  a whole  day,  the  theatre  opening  at  about 
Bix  in  the  morning  and  closing  at  dusk.  This  is 
broken  by  frequent  and  tedious  intervals  be- 
tween the  acts,  when  the  audience  adjourn  to 
the  tea-houses,  or  take  their  meals  in  the 
theatre.  The  building  is  entered  from  the  end 
facing  the  stage,  through  a sort  of  central  hall, 
containing  racks  for  depositing  umbrellas,  dogs, 
and  generally  serving  the  purpose  of  a cloak- 
room. On  either  side  of  this  entrance  are 
rooms,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
manager  and  his  officers,  and  others  to  the 
actors!  The  actors  have  rooms  at  both  ends  of 
the  theatre.  There  are  also  private  entrances 
in  the  front  communicating  with  some  of  these 

Between  the  entrance,  with  its  adjoining 
rooms,  and  the  auditorium,  or  main  body  of  the 
building,  is  a passage,  running  from  side  to  side, 
leading  to  the  staircases  aud  side  passages. 
Direct”  admission  is  gained  into  the  pit,  across 
tho  main  passage,  by  two  doorways,  between 
which  is  a row  of  small  compartments,  closed 
in  towards  the  entrance,  but  opening  on  to  the 
theatre,  looking  towards  the  stage.  These 
rooms  are  some  of  them  occupied  by  dealers  in 
.programmes  or  provisions,  and  others  by  police, 
who  attend  to  preserve  order.  L , , 

The  pit  holds  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
audience;  for  the  raised  and  supported  seats  at 
the  Bidesand  end,  which  correspond  to  European 
box-seats,  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 
The  pit-seats  con-ist  of  a great  number  of  low, 
box-like  divisions,  placed  upon  a floor  sloping 
slightly  upwards  from  the  stage  end.  lbe 
incline  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  divisions 
are  about  4 ft.  square,  and  are  intended  each 
for  the  seating  of  five  people,  squatting  upon 
the  mat-covered  floor. 

There  are  two  passages  through  these  seats 
from  entrance  to  stage,  one  on  either  side,  and 
these  are  sometimes  used  in  passing  from  seat 
to  seat ; but  access  is  obtained  to  any  part  of 
the  pit  by  x/alking  along  the  low  divisions 
between  each  compartment,  the  edges  being 
made  flat  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  simple  mode  of  communication 
there  are  one  or  two  cross  passages  of  a plank’s 
width ; these,  as  well  as  the  principal  side 
passages  being  always  at  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  seat  divisions,  and  consequently  on  the 
same  level  as  the  stage,  and  of  the  shoulders  of 
the  audience  seated  in  the  pit. 

The  main  passages  referred  to  are  also  used 
by  the  actors  during  the  performance,  who  ofteD 
approach  the  stage  from  the  front  of  the  theatr.- 
where  they  have  several  dressing-rooms.  Some 
times  an  actor  will  stop  to  speak  or  act  in  this 
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passage  in  the  midst  of  his  audience,  addressing 
his  fellow  actors  on  the  stage  across  the  people. 
The  passage  on  one’s  left  hand  as  one  faces  the 
stage  is  called  the  main  passage.  It  is  wider 
than  that  on  the  opposite  side,  and  more  used. 
There  is  also  a corresponding  underground 
passage  beneath  it,  and  a trap-door  to  admit  of 
sudden  appearances  and  disappearances.  This 
lower  passage  communicates  with  a wide  space 
below  the  stage,  where  are  appliances  for  hoist- 
ing connected  with  several  trap-doors  in  the 
floor  of  the  stage.  A magician  or  ghost  can 
thus  disappear  quickly  from  the  stage,  and 
appear  amidst  the  audience ; or,  what  often 
happens,  a hero  or  victim  slain  upon  the  stage 
will  rise  in  a transformed,  ghostly  apparition 
in  the  passage,  illumined  by  a coloured  light. 

Some  very  pleasing  scenic  effects  are  obtained 
by  the  nse  of  the  upper  passages  ; sometimes  a 
gaily-dressed  procession,  or  an  armed  suite  of 
attendants,  approach  the  stage  in  a long  line, 
with  all  the  slow  ceremonial  and  etiquette  which 
belong  to  the  customs  of  old  Japan.  At  other 
times  an  exit  will  be  made  imposing  by  a large 
train  of  followers  ; a farewell  parting  will  be 
lengthened  out  by  lingerings  and  looking  back ; 
or,  may  be,  some  favourite  low  comedian  will 
give  full  play  to  his  comic  strut,  action,  or 
grimace,  as  he  makes  his  entrance  or  his  exit 
across  the  long  passage.  This  peculiarity  has 
seemed  worth  dwelling  upon,  as,  by  reason  of  it, 
certain  representations  can  be  obtained  which 
decidedly  improve  the  effect  of  the  play,  aud 
which  are  more  or  less  impossible  in  European 
theatres,  where  approaches  must  be  sudden,  and 
a slow  arrival  or  far-off  action  can  be  suggested 
only  by  distant  sounds  behind  the  stage  from 
invisible  supernumeraries,  or  by  exaggerated 
expressions  of  expectation  or  alarm  on  the  part 
of  the  actors  upon  the  stage.  To  assist  this 
conventionality,  and  to  carry  out  still  further 
tho  idea  of  the  all-pervading  nature  of  the 
scene  in  a Japanese  theatre,  strips  of  painted 
canvas,  continuing  the  stage  scenery,  are  often 
hung  to  the  fronts  of  the  upper  boxes  and 
galleries  running  all  round  the  theatre. 

An  example  of  this  may  be  given  by  reference 
to  a portion  of  a favourite  play,  in  which  is 
represented  the  embarkation  of  a prince  from 
his  own  castle  town. 

When  the  scene  opens,  a boat  lies  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  floor  of  the  stage  being  covered  with 
painted  canvas,  representing  a sandy  beach 
in  front  and  water  touching  the  prow  of  the 
boat,  and  extending  behind  to  the  back  of  the 
stage.  The  prince  and  his  suite  having  entered 
the”  boat,  it  is  moved  by  means  of  the  turn- 
tables of  the  stage,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
canvas  representing  the  water  is  drawn  forward, 
the  sandy  beach  disappears,  and  the  whole  stage 
represents  Bea.  Then,  gradually  along  the  sides 
of  the  upper  boxes  strips  of  canvas  painted  as 
water  are  drawn  by  cords,  until  at  length  on  the 
further  gallery-front  facing  the  stage  is  seen 
the  representation  of  the  distant  shore  and 
castle  town.  This  forms  a fitting  and  expressive 
accompaniment  to  a long  farewell  soliloquy 
from  the  boat,  the  prince  addressing  his  native 
home  which  he  is  leaving  behind  him.  Thus  a 
vivid  reality  is  given  to  a change  in  the  scene  of 
action.  The  idea  which  it  seems  to  suggest  to 
the  audience  is,  that  they  have  in  reality  fol- 
lowed their  hero  to  his  next  abode,  leaving  with 
him  the  last  scene  behind  ; and  not  that  he  has 
left  them  in  the  forsaken  town  to  be  transported 
mysteriously  to  the  next  scene  of  action.  The 
two  or  three  outermost  rows  of  pit  compartments 
slope  considerably  upwards  on  either  side  and  at 
the  back.  Outside  these  seats  are  more  spacious 
compartments  running  all  round  the  theatre  in 
a single  row.  These  are  the  lower  box  seats, 
and  at  their  front  are  occasional  wooden  posts 
supporting  the  floor  of  the  upper  tier  above 
them.  They  are  closed  in,  and  entered  by  doors 
at  the  back.  Some  height  above  this  upper  tier 
of  boxes,  and  just  beneath  the  long  low  clearstory- 
windows,  is  a light  and  narrow  gallery  supported 
from  the  wall  on  brackets. 

This  gallery  appears  to  be  used  only  for 
attending  to  the  windows,  being  approached  by 
a ladder  staircase,  and  being  too  frail  to  sup- 
p irt  a number  of  people.  At  the  back  of  the 
boxes  on  either  side  are  the  two  outer  passages 
for  communication  with  these  box-seats,  and 
corresponding  passages  above  for  the  upper 
seats.  One  of  the  lower  passages  has  a central 
screen  dividing  it  longitudinally  into  two,  the 
portion  nearer  the  outside  being  used  by  those 
actors  who  wish  to  pass  unnoticed  from  end  to 
end  of  the  theatre.  The  back  portion  of  the 
pit  opposite  to  the  stage  is  covered  by  an  upper 


gallery,  on  a level  with  the  upper  boxes,  v 
extends  back  over  the  hall  and  rooms  roun 
entrance.  At  the  two  extremities  of  thisgE 
are  several  small  rooms  for  stores,  and  a sc 
oratory,  with  a shrine,  where  it  is  usual  fo 
proprietors  and  actors  to  supplicate  su 
from  some  deity. 

The  appearance  of  the  whole  inside  of 
theatre  is  extremely  plain,  and  devoid  of  : 
or  ornament.  The  large  tie-beams  of  the. 
of  heavy  unsquared  timber,  are  generally  v 
below  a rough  boarded  ceiling.  In  some  ( 
the  boarding  is  placed  below  the  tie-beams 
is  slightly  ornamented  with  thin  ribs.  Tlieh 
timbers  of  the  roof  contrast  greatly  witl 
frail  posts  and  filling-in  which  form  the  wi 
support.  The  fronts  of  the  upper  seats  ao 
gallery  front  have  sometimes  a moulded  i 
rail,  with  moulded  or  carved  supports,  b 
other  respects  tho  interior  has  few  embe 
ments,  except  in  the  scenery  and  hangm; 
the  stage. 

Considerable  room  is  taken  up  by  the  i 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fv 
end  of  the  building.  In  addition,  there  • 
few  actors’  dressing-rooms,  bath-rooma 
small  staircases  leading  to  the  principal  3 
above.  These  upper  rooms  are  larger 
occupy  a portion  of  the  space  which  be  i 
given  to  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  mow 
scenery  and  working  the  turntables,  ij 
principal  actors  have  separate  dressing-roc; 
a hair-dresser,  and  quite  a number  of  attene 
there  is  a larger  room  common  to  inferior* 
These  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  stage  ( 
some  cases  arranged  in  three  low  stories.  3j 

The  staircases  of  approach  from  one  fl  i 
an  other  consist  of  two  strings  with  treat; 
no  risers  or  handrail,  placed  to  a steep  sloj 

The  height  of  tho  stage  opening  is : 
16  ft.  from  the  stage  floor,  which  is  about 
below  the  eye  of  those  seated  in  the  front) 
pit.  The  platform  of  the  stage,  which  : 
inclination,  comes  well  forward  beyomji 
curtain  opening,  forming  a wide  passec 
front  communicating  with  the  passages  tip 
the  pit.  The  stage  is  provided  with  oneil 
concentric  turn  tables  coming  out  to  thel  ■ 
and  by  the  revolution  of  these  the  sc  ii 
sometimes  quickly  changed.  The  front! 
will  hide  the  scene  behind,  which  is  prepe; 
readiness,  and  then  the  whole  is  moved  r<E 

The  representation  of  an  interior  seem 
the  stage  as  we  should  make  it,  namely  l> 
verting  the  whole  stage  into  a single  ri 
means  of  side  and  back  scenes,  is  neia 
tempted,  and  is  scarcely  necessary  on  d 
of  the  facility  of  representing  exteriijj 
interior  together.  A Japanese  house  lil 
rooms,  is  often  only  of  one  story,  and  is  ill 
thrown  entirely  open  in  the  front. 

Even  in  the  cold  weather  it  is  quite  ofl 
to  see  the  whole  front  of  a house  throwiij 
open  by  removing  or  sliding  back  thi?i 
paper  slides  ( shojis ),  of  which  nearly  tb*| 
front  consists.  In  stormy  weather,  eith;  ! 
blinds  are  hung  outside  of  the  paper  si  ij 
else  the  whole  is  closed  in  by  wooden  ail 
called  amados  (rain  shutters)  placed  49 
keeping  out  light  and  air,  a small  qua.  | 
light  being  admitted  from  some  smal 
windows,  or  by  a small  portion  in  front  n<  4 
quite  shut  in. 

In  palaces  or  the  residences  of  men  <n(J 
the  rooms  are  grouped  together  and  th  n 
surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  a wide  1>' 
passage  reached  by  a flight  of  woode-E 
from  the  grounds.  This  passage  is  sotW 
double  the  outer  and  narrower  portion,  b i 
balustrade  corresponding  to  the  handrat-aj 
steps,  and  the  inner  portions  bounded  h« 
filled  in  above  with  plaster,  and  suppori*) 
eaves  of  the  roof.  The  spaces  between 
posts  are  often  entirely  open,  but  they  “ 
filled  in  with  shojis  and  amados. 

The  internal  posts  of  the  passage  foru 
walls  of  the  rooms  can  also  be  filled  it!3! 
open  according  to  the  weather,  so  that  Cm 
summer’s  day  the  whole  interior  can  be  ,T 
open,  presenting  a vista  of  matted  rooi  n 
groups  of  posts.  J 

It  is  such  a view  as  this  that  is  givei 
audience  in  a theatre.  The  whole  frou  B 
of  a house  is  represented  on  the  stai^' 
ground  to  ceiling  line,  by  means  of 
wooden  construction  somewhat  smaller, 
than  an  actual  building.  The  front  thro: , 
will  present  to  view  the  interior  rooms  t ^ 
the  acting  takes  place,  prolonged  so 
into  the  semblance  of  a vista  of  ro> 
means  of  painted  scenes  at  the  back. 
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SECOND  STORY  PLAN  AT  THE  BACK 


SCALE  OF  FEET 


SHINTOMIZA  THEATRE,  TOKIO. Draum  by  M.  Ohaka,  Student;  Josiah  Cokder,  iirexit. 
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The  perspective  of  such  painted  scenes  is 
mostly  correct,  erring  rather  in  being  too 
sudden.  The  turntables  upon  which  such  con- 
structions are  placed  enables  them  to  be  quickly 
moved  to  the  back  by  a half  revolution,  reveal- 
ing the  next  scene,  which  will  have  been  mean- 
while prepared  behind  it.  On  the  front  part  of 
the  stage,  side-scenes,  shrubs,  or  flowers  will  be 
placed  to  form  a foreground.  The  stage-curtain, 
generally  having  some  simple  conventional 
device  in  colour  upon  it,  is  drawn  forward  by 
attendants  at  the  close  of  the  scene. 

At  the  left-hand  side  of  the  stage  is  a space 
for  the  orchestra,  who  play  drums,  flutes,  and 
stringed  instruments,  and  who  partly  explain 
the  acting,  and  comment  upon  it,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  chorus. 

In  addition  to  this  orchestra  there  is  a little 
gallery  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  stage,  some 
10  ft.  from  the  ground,  in  which  two  musicians 
are  seated,  who  accompany  the  performance. 
One  of  these  men  plays  a stringed  instrument 
(scimisen),  and  the  other  accompanies  the  music 
at  intervals  with  singing  and  intoned  exclama- 
tions. They  are  sometimes  visible  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  sometimes  screened  by  cane  blinds, 
through  which  they  can  see  without  being  seen; 
for  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  watch  the  move- 
ment of  actors  upon  the  stage. 

An  ordinary  theatre  has  no  proper  provision 
for  artificial  lighting,  for  the  performance  gene- 
rally takes  place  only  during  the  daytime,  when 
the  place  is  lighted  by  side  and  end  windows 
just  below  the  eaves. 

In  case  of  a play  being  prolonged  till  after 
dark,  a miserably  inefficient  light  is  obtained 
by  a row  of  candles  placed  in  front  of  the  stage ; 
besides  which  a candle  fixed  to  a rod  is  carried 
about  by  an  attendant,  and  held  in  front  of  the 
particular  actor  who  is  speaking,  in  order  better 
•to  illuminate  him. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  presence  on  the 
stage  of  sundry  boys  dressed  in  black,  with 
loose  black  caps,  indicating  that  they  are  to  be 
supposed  invisible.  They  crouch  about  behind 
the  actors  to  remove  from  the  stage  anything 
that  is  to  be  dispensed  with,  or  to  place  a low 
seat  or  support  under  an  actor  who  has  to  take 
-up  a position  for  any  length  of  time.  Most  of 
the  plays  enacted  are  taken  from  Japanese 
history,  and  a visit  to  the  theatre  is  now  the 
best  opportunity  of  realising  the  customs,  habits, 
etiquette,  and  costumes  of  ancient  times. 

It  is  said  that  the  representations  may  be 
relied  upon  as  correct.  With  the  profession 
of  an  actor,  as  with  other  professions  in  this 
•country,  the  business  has  hitherto  been  here- 
ditary, and  instruction  has  been  personally  given 
or  handed  down  in  manuscript.  This  accounts 
to  a great  extent  for  the  want  of  really  good 
and  exhaustive  treatises  upon  the  dramatic  and 
ether  arts,  in  which  the  people  have  shown 
at  times  remarkable  skill.  The  dramatic  art  of 
Japan  may  be  said  to  hold  the  same  comparison 
with  our  modern  European  drama,  as  Medimval 
decorative  painting  does  with  the  highly 
naturalistic  picture  of  to-day.  The  story  is 
told  forcibly ; the  action  of  body  and  of  feature 
is  what  we  should  call  exaggerated ; the  im- 
pression of  sorrow  or  despair  is  aided  by  weird 
doleful  music,  and  by  the  sympathetic  wailing 
cf  the  chorus ; and  sometimes  acute  feminine 
grief  is  pictured  by  a dance  in  which  the  hands 
are  wrung  and  the  body  writhes  in  painful  action, 
accompanied  by  sobs  and  snatches  of  wild  song. 

There  are  dances  expressive  of  grace  and 
beauty,  of  humour,  or  of  grief;  unnatural  per- 
haps, but  unmistakably  highly  effective  in  draw- 
ing the  sympathy  of  the  spectators  and  con- 
ventionally assisting  the  effect  of  the  play.  So 
forcible  is  the  effect  produced  that  a foreigner, 
unable  to  follow  much  that  is  said,  will  find  him- 
self worked  into  sad  or  pleasurable  excitement 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  action  of  the  play. 

The  accompanying  plan  and  rough  perspective 
sketch  represents  a theatre  lately  built  in  Tokio, 
in  which  the  old  style  of  construction  has  been 
somewhat  improved  upon.  The  plan  is  similar 
to  the  ordinary  form,  such  as  has  been  described, 
though  somewhat  larger  in  size. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  rooms  for 
actors  are  upon  the  upper  floor  behind  the  stage, 
and  they  are  figured  according  to  the  number  of 
mats, — the  ordinary  way  of  describing  the  size 
of  a room  in  Japan.  The  mats  measure  about 
3 ft.  by  6 ft. 

The  boarded  passages  between  the  rooms  are 
shown  by  fine  parallel  lines  indicating  floor-  I 
board  joints.  It  will  be  observed  that  a large 
open  space  is  reserved  for  the  stage,  and  that 
ihe  space  allotted  to  the  orchestra  is  very  small.  1 


The  left-hand  side  passage  is  divided  down  the 
centre  by  a screen,  in  order,  as  already  mentioned, 
to  provide  private  communication  for  the  actors 
from  end  to  end  of  the  theatre.  The  “ hon  hana 
michi,”  or  main  passage,  through  the  pit  seats 
has  an  underground  passage  below  it. 

The  walls  are  constructed  of  wooden  quartering 
filled  in  and  covered  on  both  sides  with  plaster. 
Portions  of  the  external  walls  are,  in  addition, 
covered  with  large  black  tiles,  laid  flat  with  a 
bold  cement  roll  at  the  joints,  giving  these  parts 
a chequered  appearance.  The  external  wood- 
work is  lacquered,  and  the  roofs  are  orna- 
mented with  a heavy  ornamental  ridge  and 
terra  cotta  finials.  The  windows  are  filled  in 
with  glass.  Iron  is  used  to  a small  extent  on 
the  inside,  both  as  ties  in  the  roof  and  also  in 
the  form  of  iron  posts  to  support  the  galleries. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  is  the  in- 
troduction of  gas  into  the  building.  Foot-lights 
and  top  lights  are  fixed  to  the  Btage,  and  two 
large  chandeliers  hang  from  the  ceiling  over  the 
centre  of  the  theatre,  as  shown  in  the  interior 
view. 

This  enables  the  proprietors  to  give  night 
performances,  which  hitherto  have  been  next  to 
impossible.  This  theatre  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate about  2,000  Japanese. 


TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN  BELGIUM  : 
THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ST.  LUKE  AT  GHENT. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  on  Friday,  the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence,  president,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  W.  H.  James  Wealo  read  the  following 
paper  on  “ The  Schools  of  St.  Luke  at  Ghent  ” : 

My  acquaintance  with  Belgium  extends  back 
to  1819.  At  that  time  there  was  no  public 
interest  whatever  in  architectural  matters. 
Whenever  any  new  building  was  erected,  or  any 
old  one  restored,  the  local  papers  uniformly 
lavished  the  most  extravagant  praise  on  the 
authors  of  the  work.  The  only  point  that 
occasionally  excited  remarks  of  a different 
nature  was  the  cost  of  these  works.  I think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  from  1849  until  185S 
the  only  criticism  of  Belgian  architecture  that 
had  appeared  in  the  country  was  contained  in 
two  pamphlets  by  an  English  architect,  then 
resident  in  Bruges,  Mr.  Thomas  Harper  King, 
with  whose  “ Study  Book  of  Medimval  Archi- 
tecture” many  of  you  are  doubtless  acquainted  ; 
these  related  more  especially  to  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  Bruges,  the  plans  of 
which  were  considerably  modified  in  conse- 
quence. In  his  translation,  or  rather  adapta- 
tion, of  Pugin’s  “ Contrasts,”  to  which  he  made 
considerable  additions,  were  some  very  just 
remarks  on  modern  Belgian  work,  but  at  the 
time  of  publication  these  excited  little  attention. 

In  1858  I commenced  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  critical  articles  on  the  restoration  of 
public  buildings  of  the  country.  These  drew 
some  attention,  and  when,  in  1860,  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Monuments  was  reorganised,  I, 
though  a foreigner  who  had  but  recently  settled 
in  the  country,  was  named  a member  of  the 
Provincial  Committee  of  West  Flanders. 
Hoping  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  so-called  restorations,  I seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Commission  at  Brussels  in  1861  to  read  a 
memoir  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Public  Monu- 
ments of  the  country.  This  memoir  raised  a 
regular  storm,  not  only  in  the  architectural 
world,  but  in  several  of  the  leading  journals, 
and  for  several  weeks  I carried  on  a paper 
war  with  some  half  a dozen  opponents.  Of  the 
seventy-two  members  of  the  Commission,  two 
only,  like  myself  members  of  provincial  com- 
mittees, thoroughly  espoused  the  line  I had 
taken  up,  whilst  about  a dozen  more  gave  me 
their  more  or  less  partial  support.  The  Central 
Commission  of  Brussels  and  the  entire  body  of 
Government  architects  became,  of  course,  my 
bitter  opponents.  The  two  members  who  were 
with  me  were  the  Baron  John  Bethune,  of 
Ghent,  and  M.  Jules  Helbig,  of  Lifege.  The 
former  of  these  two  gentlemen,  years  before, 
had  one  day,  whilst  copying  the  well-known 
picture  of  the  “ Elevation  of  the  Cross,”  by 
Van  Dyck,  in  the  Church  of  our  Lady  at 
Courtray,  been  accosted  by  Welby  Pugin.  The 
young  Bethune  became  his  cicerone  in  the 
church  and  town,  listened,  at  first,  with  some 
astonishment  to  the  English  architect’s  remarks 
and  criticisms,  the  point  of  which  awoke  a 
sympathetic  echo  in  his  mind,  and  between  the 
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two  there  sprang  'up  an  intimate  frien< 
which  led  to  M.  Bethune’s  taking  up  thi 
of  devoting  his  life  to  art.  He  came  o' 
this  country,  studied  glass-painting  and  t 
work  with  the  Hardmans,  and  furniture 
architecture  with  Pugin.  He  became  the  ! 
of  Belgium,  and  has  for  many  years  not 
designed  and  carried  out  a number  of  buili 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  but  has  des 
and  directed  the  execution  of  a vast  nv 
of  articles  of  furniture,  in  stone,  wood 
metal,  and  himself  designed  and  execu 
large  amount  of  stained  glass.  There  is  no 
architect  in  Europe  whose  work  resembles  P^ 
so  much  as  bis.  My  other  adherent,  M.  E 
u an  artist,  who,  after  studying  painting  i 
Diisseldorf  Academy,  has  gradually  takem 
aud  more  to  study  the  Mediaeval  painting  i 
Low  Countries,  aud  to  imitate  with  gri 
success  the  style  of  the  best  artists  o 
fourteenth  century. 

For  three  people,  who  met  once  a ye' 
carry  on  a struggle  with  a powerful  bod;; 
the  Central  Commission,  and  at  tho  same 
to  contend  with  local  opposition  with  any  i 
chance  of  success,  was  out  of  the  question 
last  we  determined  to  try  and  form  a s> 
composed  exclusively  of  Medievalists,  a 
September,  1863,  we  founded  the  Guj 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Luke,  for  the  stut; 
Christian  art  and  the  propagation  of  itel 
ciples.  This  guild  meets  every  year  inii 
town  either  in  Belgium  or  one  of  the  neigl 
ing  countries.  The  sessions  last  a week.i 
mornings  are  devoted  to  the  examination; 
monuments  and  works  of  art  of  the  localii 
neighbourhood,  the  evenings  to  readingpapei 
discussions,  partly  on  the  buildings  and  Oj 
examined  in  the  morning,  and  partly  ona 
particular  art  question  proposed  at  the  prjj 
meeting.  It  was  by  members  of  the  i 
that  the  great  Loan  Exhibition  of  Ecclesii.j 
Art  was  got  up  and  carried  out  at  MecbJ 
1864,  and  which,  owing  to  its  taking  pli 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  Congress,  didj 
than  anything  to  propagate  a taste  for  Medl 
art  among  both  clergy  and  laity,  the  oil 
logical  arrangement  of  the  specimens  of  c’i 
vessels  aud  furniture  there  exhibited  ll 
been  adopted  with  the  especial  view  of  sbJ 
the  superiority  of  Mediceval  art. 

The  smaller  loan  exhibition  of  BrugJ 
1S67,  was  also  got  up  by  the  Guild,  an^ 
and  the  annual  meetings  in  different  t 
brought  recruits  to  our  cause.  Our  vievij 
gained  ground  ; but  those  of  our  numbe 
were  architects  or  designers  had  the  gi 
difficulty  in  getting  their  ideas  carrie- 
Designs  put  into  other  hands  were  mode; 
and  classicised  in  their  execution,  and  v 
that  this  would  continue  to  be  the  case  a 
as  art- workmen  received  their  education 
academies,  all  carried  on  according  tfl 
Government  system. 

In  1864  one  of  our  guild  members,  wbj* 
brother  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  ll 
took  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  a pi1 
age  for  young  workmen,  found  two  boy Pf 
very  much  wished  to  learn  drawing.  Th'S 
struck  him  that  he  might  introduce  this  1 4 
of  instruction  with  good  result ; and  ll 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  committee,  hi 
menced  a drawing-class,  for  which  he  l!i 
prepared  the  models.  Other  boys  soon  >8 
it,  and  the  class  increased  little  by  little. 
members  of  the  guild  who  resided  in  I* 
were  naturally  interested  in  the  work,  at  '- 
moted  it,  some  by  pecuniary  aid,  otbel! 
taking  part  in  teaching.  In  1869  tho  19 
which  had  greatly  increased,  was  remove* 
the  patronage,  and  constituted  a separated 
but  still  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soc.4 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  The  regular  directrf 
the  class,  henceforward  known  as  the  >4 
of  St.  Luke,  was  confided  to  the  Brotb’f 
Christian  Doctrine,  and  in  1870,  when  tft 
opened,  ia  rooms  of  its  own,  110  pupilqrft 
admitted.  In  1871  the  rooms  were  eular  li 
library  and  a collection  both  of  casts  and'* 
quities  commenced,  whilst,  in  addition 
class  teaching,  a course  of  lectures  on  sym,* 
was  given.  In  1872  the  average  numi’^ 
pupils  attending  the  classes  held  every  eyS 
had  increased  to  160,  and  the  attendance 
special  class,  held  on  Sundays,  for  those  '9l 
occupation  hindered  them  from  frequenti  ^ 
evening  school,  to  70.  A series  of  lectu^ 
construction  were  given  this  year  by  M.  iff 
Verhaegen,  who,  after  having  passed 
amination  as  civil  engineer  before  the  G ** 
ment  jury  with  the  highest  distinction “ 
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: the  profession  of  architect.  In  1875 
(lings  now  occupied  by  the  school  were 
*jed.  They  are  of  red  brick,  in  the 
■Domestic  style  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
lii  deigned  by  pupils  of  the  school.  The 
Js  adorned  with  a simple  polychromatic 
ira.  They  were  opened  in  1876,  in 
[par  jthe  evening  attendance  rose  to  200, 
u Sunday  attendance  to  100.  The  art 
*18  received  a very  valuable  addition  in 
rla  of  a large  collection  of  drawings  of 
fof  Mediccval  furniture  bequeathed  to 
idoI  by  one  of  its  earliest  founders 
ids,  M.  Florimond  van  den  Poele,  de- 
li the  Convent  of  Yive,  near  Bruges,  and 
jaior-house  of  Schelderode,  whose  special 
Jir  designing  metalwork  had  led  us  to 
jreat  things  from  him,  when  his  useful 
eas  closed  by  death,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
i i 1877  the  new  buildings  were  enlarged. 
*3  now  in  the  evening  school  350  boys, 
i lie  Sunday  class  120. 

3 a School  of  St.  Luke  was  commenced 
lierp  by  M.  Belpaire,  engineer ; M.  Hen- 
cpupil  of  Leys,  and  the  author  of  the  fine 
(I  the  “Stations  of  the  Cross”  in  the 
[Ll  and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph  at 
1;  M.  Baeckelmans,  architect  of  several 
ijle  churches;  M.  van  Ryswyck,  gold- 
id  metal-worker, — all  members  of  our 
Hut  this  school  is  not  under  the  care  of 
ners  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
nr  school  was  established  at  Tournay 
IB  management  of  brothers  trained  at 
tided  by  two  members  of  our  guild, — 
Sisclee  and  M.  Cloquet,  and  a fourth  at 

B that  before  the  close  of  the  present 
ifth  will  be  in  working  order  at  Lifege. 
uhave  much  liked  to  have  been  able  to 
^e  you  specimens  of  the  pupils’  work 
|ich  year  of  the  course,  which  occupies 
i ,rs.  This,  however,  was  not  possible, 
live  here  the  set  of  models, — fifty  in 
iwhich  form  the  first  or  elementary 
: ?he  method  adopted  differs  from  that 
9 used  in  Belgium.  The  objects  are  in 
fcline  on  a black  ground,  easily  seen  at 
*e,  and  intended  to  be  reproduced  on  a 
t black-board, — a better  system  for 
iH  than  that  ofjdrawing  on  white  paper, 
ut  is  to  form  the  eye  of  the  pupil  as 
i nd  as  easily  as  possible  by  enabling 
me  at  once  the  defects  in  his  work,  so 
frmay  himself  try  and  improve  his  copy 
Waiting  for  the  master  to  correct  it. 
fiasses  in  the  school  at  Ghent  are  now 
they  include  architectural  drawing 
■struction,  ornamental  drawing  and 
(figure  drawing  and  painting,  the  com- 
rirse  in  each  class  extending  over  seven 
lils  I have  before  said,  the  regular  daily 
H is  confided  to  the  Brothers  of  Christian 
who  are  aided  by  members  of  the 
1(3  general  supervisor  and  director  being 
ft.ent,  M.  John  Bethune. 

>i  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  in- 
ti carried  on  in  a similar  spirit,  but  the 
Him  of  which  is  to  form  art-workmen, 
nmile  from  the  town  of  Ghent,  on  the 
rlCourtray,  in  a small  village  named 
bigge,  is  an  orphanage  for  boys,  built 
Iwed  by  a wealthy  cotton-manufacturer 
I;,  M.  Joseph  de  Hemptinne.  It  is  a 
bdrangular  brick  building,  erected  from 
li;ns  of  M.  John  Bethune,  with  an  elegant 
bious  chapel,  the  chancel  of  which  is 
Bacorated.  The  fittings  and  furniture 
hut  the  entire  establishment  are  in  the 
Flemish  style.  Economy  has  been 
Nitudied,  and  everything,  with  the  one 
Ba  of  the  altar  and  chancel  of  the  chapel, 

■ lely  simple,  but  far  more  solid  than  the 
'irun  of  fittings  in  institutions  of  this 
^fc,  owing  to  the  careful  attention  given 
N detail,  the  general  effect  is  extremely 
'ad  even  casual  observers,  after  having 
'rough  the  buildings,  come  away  im- 
11  with  the  grandeur  of  the  general  effect. 
Manage  contains  over  300  boys,  almost 
'nf  ordinary  labourers.  It  is  under  the 
of  Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The 
u is,  of  course,  thoroughly  religious, 
it  all  in  accordance  with  popular  current 
!,he  present  day.  Those  boys  who  show  no 
1 for  art  are,  in  addition  to  reading, 
cyphering,  and  elementary  geography, 
hardening,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  or  some 
| anual  labour.  But  all  those  who  show 
"osition,  and  the  proportion  is  large,  are 
;o  become  art- workmen.  At  the  age  of 


from  twelve  to  fourteen  very  many  of  them  are 
able  to  draw  from  Nature,  and  show  an  amount 
of  feeling  that  is  quite  remarkable  at  so  early 
an  age.  Instead  of  engaging  skilled  masters  to 
teach  the  boys,  which  would  have  been  expen- 
sive, and  probably  have  led  to  no  satisfactory 
result,  a far  better  system  was  adopted.  Two 
brothers,  of  the  name  of  Blanchaert,  one  a stone 
carver,  the  other  a oarpenter  and  wood  carver, 
were  indemnified  by  M.  de  Hemptinne  for  re- 
moving their  workshops  from  Heusden  to  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  orphanage.  Blan- 
chaert, the  stone-carver,  is  a well-informed  but 
quaintly  simple  peasant.  Thanks  to  my  late 
regretted  friend,  Sir  John  Sutton,  Blanchaert  in 
his  younger  days  travelled  over  great  part  of 
Europe  studying  the  choicest  specimens  of 
Medkeval  sculpture.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  join  our  guild.  In  his  workshop  are  now  some 
fifty  boys  and  young  men  engaged  in  carving 
statues,  reredoses,  pulpits,  fonts,  &c.  In  bis 
brother’s  workshop  are  some  fifty  more,  who 
make  every  description  of  furniture,  from  the 
simplest  stool  to  the  most  elaborately-carved 
credence  or  cabinet.  The  plan  pursued  has 
turned  out  advantageously  to  all  concerned. 
The  masters,  who  formerly  could  not  depend  on 
the  regular  attendance  of  their  men,  — on 
Mondays,  for  instance, — and  were  affected  by 
strikes,  can  couut  on  regular  attendance  on 
every  working  day,  whilst  to  the  boys  the  advan- 
tage of  working  for  a long  number  of  years 
under  the  same  direction  is  immense.  In  other 
ways,  too,  they  derive  special  benefit.  The 
wages  they  earn  are  paid  to  the  institution,  a 
certain  sum  being  deducted  for  their  keep,  as 
also  a percentage  for  buying  off  those  who  may 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  drawn  as  conscripts 
for  the  army  ; the  remainder  accumulates,  and 
is  given  to  them  on  leaving  the  orphanage  when 
they  are  grown  up. 

There  is  also  a workshop  of  decorative  paint- 
ing under  the  direction  of  M.  Ad.  Bressers.  A 
foundry  for  works  in  brass  and  other  metals 
has  now  been  at  work  three  years.  Here 
lecterns,  tabernacle  doors,  candlesticks,  and 
other  articles  in  latten,  are  turned  out  in  all 
respects  equal  to  old  work.  A bookbinder’s 
shop  has  also  been  established,  and  a smith’s 
forge  for  works  in  wrought  iron  is  in  contempla- 
tion. The  whole  colony  leaves  a decidedly 
favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
visitor,  carrying  him  back  in  thought  to  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  good  old  times  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

These  schools  have  been  started  and  carried 
on  by  men  who  believe  that  exclusivism, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  exclusive  study  of  Christian 
models, — is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a regene- 
ration of  art.  And  so  Classical  and  Renais- 
sance, or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  them,  Pagan  and 
Paganised  Christian  art,  are  rigidly  excluded. 
Nob  only  that,  but  in  the  schools  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  is  exclusively  directed  to 
Christian  art  of  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Continent. 

All  ancieut  art  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  people,  and  by  an  attentive  study  and 
analysis  of  its  characteristics  we  can  arrive  at 
a clear  idea  of  their  religion,  morals,  and  man- 
ners. Indian  and  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman 
art,  are  all  alike  in  this  respect.  When  Chris- 
tianity permeated  and  changed  society,  there 
gradually  grew  up  a new  art  which  went  on 
developing  itself  in  a regular  and  logical  manner, 
until  its  progress  was  arrested  by  the  so-called 
Renaissance.  These  schools  aim  at  reviving 
the  traditions  of  Christian  art,  and  for  this 
reason  exclude  all  that  is  antagonistic.  For 
although  in  classical  models  there  is  doubtless 
much  grandeur  and  a great  deal  of  beauty,  yet 
even  in  the  best  Greek  art  you  will  seek  in  vain 
for  a single  type  of  the  two  fundamental 
virtues  of  regenerated  Christian  society, — 
Humility  and  Chastity.  Where  faith  and  morals 
are  wanting  there  can  be  no  hope  of  ever 
attaining  the  degree  of  perfection  which  our 
ancestors  reached  in  the  Middle  Ages,  far  less 
of  surpassing  them ; for  art,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  great  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
is  nought  else  but  the  manifestation  of  beauty, 
and  beauty  is  the  splendour  of  the  glory  of  God 
revealed  in  His  creatures.  Christian  artists 
should  be  guided  by  this  teaching,  which  explains 
the  antagonism  between  the  two  schools,  the 
Christian  school  which  draws  men  towards  the 
supernatural,  towards  their  Creator;  and  the 
realistic  school  which  drags  them  down  towards 
creatures.  The  one  seeks  for  beauty  in  Nature, 
and  tries  to  reproduce  its  works  with  the 
greatest  perfection ; the  other  rises  higher,  and, 


looking  to  the  source  of  eternal  beauty,  tries  to 
derive  some  rays  of  glory  from  it. 

To  become  Christian  artists  we  must  com- 
mence by  being  thoroughly  Christian.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  this  first  principle  lies  the  secret 
of  the  vigour,  strength,  and  influence  of  the 
schools  of  St.  Luke.  Many  eyes  are  now  fixed 
and  many  hopes  founded  on  them,  which,  I feel 
sure,  will  not  be  disappointed.  I began  by 
saying  that,  twenty  years  ago,  Belgium  was,  in 
art  matters,  behind  England  in  every  respect.  I 
will  end  by  saying  that,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
she  is  now  ahead,  in  having  schools  founded  on 
true  principles. 


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  RESTORATION. 

In  view  of  the  re-opening  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  in  September  next,  a public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  March  28,  with  the  object  of 
calling  attention  to  the  progress  and  present 
position  of  the  restoration  of  the  abbey,  and  to 
present  a report  of  the  work  accomplished  since 
the  meeting  held  at  Lambeth  in  March,  1877. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  who,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said 
that  the  restoration  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  was 
a work  which  should  specially  commend  itself 
to  the  country  at  large.  Parish  churches  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  if  they  needed  restoration,  could 
be  restored,  as  a rule,  by  the  contributions  of 
those  who  were  locally  interested,  as  they  were 
not  generally,  either  in  character  or  size,  build- 
ings beyond  the  power  of  the  parish  and  the 
neighbourhood  to  deal  with.  Our  cathedrals, 
on  the  other  hand,  known  as  they  were,  far  and 
wide,  as  national  monuments,  were  yet  felt  to 
be  in  a peculiar  sense  the  property  of  the  county 
or  diocese  in  which  they  were  situate.  The 
case  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church,  however, 
was  dissimilar  to  either  of  the  cases  to  which  he 
had  referred.  While  it  was  to  a great  extent 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  town  of  Tewkesbury, 
it  did  not  command  such  wide  interest,  except, 
perhaps,  historically,  as  a cathedral,  and  in 
effecting  its  restoration  it  was  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  country  at  large.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood  in  using  the  word  “ restora- 
tion.” He  was  one  of  those  who  were  conserva- 
tive in  such  matters.  The  venerable  building 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  kept  in  good  repair;  in 
the  second  place,  any  disfigurements  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  it  should  be  removed;  at 
the  same  time,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
restorers  not  so  much  to  carry  out  their  own 
fancies  as  to  reverently  restore  what  they  found. 
That,  as  he  took  it,  was  the  right  view  of 
restoration,  and  it  was  to  be  gi-eatly  regretted, 
he  thought,  that  that  view  had  been  departed 
from  in  some  so-called  “ restorations”  through- 
out England.  In  the  present  restoration  of 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  however,  he  believed  that 
no  fault  of  the  kind  was  likely  to  be 
found.  He  believed  that  the  work  was  safe 
in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  it  was  placed: 
that  their  desire  was  to  act  in  the  spirit  he  had 
described,  and  to  hand  down  the  building  to 
future  ages  in  a proper  and  satisfactory  condi- 
tion as  a monument  of  the  piety  and  skill  of  our 
ancestors. 

The  vice-chairman  of  the  Restoration  Com- 
mittee, the  Rev.  Hemming  Robeson,  vicar  of 
Tewkesbury,  presented  a report  showing  what 
had  been  done. 

Earl  Beauchamp  moved  the  first  resolution, — 

“ That  this  meeting,  haying  heard  the  report  of  the 
Restoration  Committee,  detailing  the  works  which  have 
been  carried  out  during  the  past  two  years,  desires  to  ex- 
press its  entire  satisfaction  with  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  and  cordially  invites  the  co-operation  and  aid 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  a work  of  such  great  and 
natioual  importance  as  the  careful  and  judicious  restoration 
of  the  largest  existing  abbey  church  in  this  county.” 

Lord  Sudeley  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Reginald  Yorke,  M.P.,  moved : — 

“ That  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  be  added  to 
the  National  Committee,  and  that  a London  Sub-committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  funds  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  works,  be  formed,  to  consist  of, — 

(Name. « to  be  added  to  National  Committee) : — Rev.  Canon 
Barry,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomlield,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Coote,  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  Mr.  J.  F.  France, 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.,  Mr.  B.  A.  Paice.  Mr. 
R.  B.  Prosser,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  and  Mr.  W.  White, 
F.S.A. 

( London  Sub -commit tee)  .—The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Lord  Sudeley,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  Mr.  Beresford-Hope, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Agg-Gardner,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Price,  M.P., 
Mr.  J.  Reginald  Yorke,  M.P..  Mr.  F.  Ouvry,  Rev.  Canon 
Barry,  Mr.  Thos.  BlashiU,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  Mr, 
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II.  C.  Code,  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrcy,  Mr.  J.  F.  France,  Mr. 
8.  W.  Kerahaw,  M.A.,  Mr.  B.  A.  Puice,  Mr.  R.  B.  Prosser 
Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  and  Mr.  W.  White.” 

This  resolution,  having  been  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  P.S.A.,  was  also  carried. 

Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott  then  read  a paper,  which 
we  print.  


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY* 

I cannot  proceed  without  first  expressing  my 
high  sense  of  the  privilege  I feel  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  restoration  of  such  a glorious 
building  as  the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury.  It  is, 
indeed,  a spirit-stirring  work,  and  my  best 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  committee  for 
the  confidence  they  have  placed  in  me.  It  is 
my  earnest  intention  to  pursue  the  course  laid 
down  so  clearly  by  my  father  during  the  years 
he  was  engaged  on  the  work,  acting,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  in  the  same  spirit  of  true  con- 
servatism by  which  he  was  always  inspired,  and 
which,  in  this  case,  is  happily  shared  in  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  the  committee  themselves. 

The  abbey  is  built  mainly  in  two  styles  of 
architecture, — Norman,  of  a very  plain  kind, 
and  a beautiful  variety  of  Middle  Decorated. 
The  Norman  abbey  was  founded  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  consisted  of  a long  nave 
with  aisles,  transepts  united  by  a grand  central 
tower,  and  a choir  also  with  aisles,  terminating 
in  an  apse,  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory,  from 
which,  no  doubt,  projected  chapels,  as  they  did 
also  from  the  eastern  walls  of  the  transepts. 

The  two  chief  characteristics  externally  (both 
of  which  still  remain)  must  have  been  the  grand 
central  tower,  richly  arcaded,  and  surmounted, 
as  it  then  was,  by  a wooden  spire ; and,  what 
must  have  given,  as  it  does  now,  especial  in- 
dividuality, the  remarkable  western  front,  the 
central  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  one  vast 
arch  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  re- 
cessed in  seven  bold  orders.  This  was,  no  doubt 
originally  filled  in  with  a number  of  Norman 
windows,  but  of  these  wo  have  now  no  record. 
This  feature  is  still  the  one  which  distinguishes 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  from  all  others,  and  the 
most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  its  peculiarity  and  boldness.  Its  present 
appearance  is  much  injured  by  the  I033  of  the 
gable  which  rose  above  it  till  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  all  the  high  roofs  were  unhappily 
swept  away,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  building. 
Internally,  the  building,  which  was  in  these 
early  days  exceedingly  plain,  had  a ourious 
feature,  which  it  possessed  in  common  with 
Gloucester  and  Pershore,  of  remarkably  tall 
columns  and  arches  in  the  nave,  contrasting  with 
very  low  ones  in  the  choir. 

The  building  continued  as  its  Norman 
founders  left  it  for  some  200  years,  when,  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century  an  astonishing  change 
took  place. 

In  the  nave,  this  was  confined  to  the  insertion 
of  tracery  windows  throughout,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  stone  groining  for  the  flat  or  coved 
wooden  ceiling,  the  same  being  done  in  the 
transepts ; but  iD  the  choir  a far  greater  altera- 
tion was  effected.  The  ambulatory  was  first 
taken  down,  and  rebuilt  somewhat  further  out, 
and  from  it  were  projected  the  most  beautiful 
Beries  of  chapels  to  be  found  in  this  country, 
except,  indeed,  at  Westminster.  All  of  these 
now  remain,  with  the  exception  of  the  lady- 
chapel,  which  was  on  a far  larger  scale  than 
the  others,  and  which,  from  the  precious 
fragment  of  its  west  end  still  existing,  must 
have  been  a building  of  extreme  beauty.  The 
date  of  these  works  must  have  been  early  in  the 
century.  Immediately  afterwards  the  whole  of 
the  choir  was  pulled  down,  the  Norman  columns 
only  being  left,  and  rebuilt  in  the  richest 
variety  of  the  prevailing  style.  A lofty  clear- 
story was  orected,  consisting  of  seven  noble 
windows  of  the  finest  design,  which  are  still 
filled  with  their  original  stained  glass.  The 
groining,  too,  was  of  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  building, 
within  and  without,  is  of  almost  unequalled 
elegance  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  new 
walls  were  of  the  same  height  as  the  old  ones  ; 
but  the  roof  was  arranged  slightly  lower  than 
before,  bo  as  to  allow  of  the  addition  of  the 
beautiful  parapet,  which  is  now  unhappily 
almost  ready  to  crumble  away.  At  this  time, 
and  subsequently,  the  eastern  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  further  enriched  by  a magnificent  series 
of  chantry  chapels  and  monuments.  The 
spectator  is  bewildered  with  their  number  and 

* By  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  read  at  the  Lambeth  Palace 
Meeting,  as  already  mentioned. 


variety.  These  alone  are  sufficient  to  place ' 
Tewkesbury  in  the  very  first  rank  among  our 
great  churches  in  point  of  historical  interest. 

Two  more  peculiarities  relating  to  the  interior, 
which  distinguish  Tewkesbury  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  remain  to  be  mentioned.  The 
marked  contrast  between  the  noble  simplicity 
of  the  nave  and  the  exceeding  richness  of  the 
eastern  portions  is  the  first.  This  is  very 
striking,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  two  are 
brought  into  harmony  by  groining  of  a some- 
what similar  character  being  continued  through- 
out the  whole  length  is  worthy  of  especial 
observation.  The  other  feature  to  which  I 
allude  is  one  which  has  always  struck  me  most 
forcibly.  It  is  the  very  unusual  proportions  of 
the  interior.  No  building  of  this  nature  with 
which  I am  acquainted  gives  such  a remark- 
able impression  of  breadth  and  expanse.  This 
is,  no  doubt  due  to  the  height  being  in  such  a 
small  ratio  to  the  width.  But  it  is  the  breadth 
of  the  building  which  strikes  the  observer,  and 
certainly  not  its  want  of  elevation. 

Although  the  abbey  belongs,  as  I have  ob- 
served, mainly  to  two  periods  only,  yet  the 
shortest  notice  would  be  imperfect  if  nothing 
were  said  of  the  exquisite  work  belonging  to 
the  thirteenth  century  adjoining  the  north 
transept.  There  was,  at  first,  a Norman  apsidal 
chapel  here,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth 
and  again  in  the  fourteeuth  century;  but  just 
beyond  this,  in  an  unusual  position,  namely,  at 
the  extreme  north  east  angle  of  the  transept, 
there  still  remains  a most  beautiful  little  build- 
ing, dating  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Early  English  period,  th, ugh  with  subsequent 
alterations.  This  can  be  shown  to  have  formed 
the  chancel  of  the  small  church,  the  nave  of 
which  ran  across  the  north  front  of  the  transept. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  with  much  probability, 
that  it  was  erected  to  form  a lady  chapel,  for 
the  use  of  the  parishioners.  The  design  of  its 
nave  can  still  be  traced  with  some  accuracy, 
and  it  must  have  been  a feature  almost  unique, 
and  of  the  greatest  beauty.  Should  its  resto- 
ration ever  become  possible,  it  would  be,  indeed, 
a charming  addition  to  the  abbey,  and  one,  I 
cinnot  doubt,  of  great  utility. 

Having  now  said  a3  much  as  seem3  to  be 
required  about  the  abbey  itself,  I will  proceed 
to  describe  the  works  we  have  in  hand,  and 
those  which  are  proposed,  taking  them  in  the 
order  adopted  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  whole  of  the  nave  has  been  cleared  of 
the  modern  plaster  and  whitewash  which  dis- 
figured it,  and  all  defects  in  the  stonework  have 
been  made  good.  This  refers  to  the  interior. 
What  is  of  special  interest  here,  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vaulted  ceiling ; but  as  this  is 
spoken  of  in  detail  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  I will 
touch  on  it  very  briefly.  The  bosses  of  the 
groining  when  first  uncovered  showed  signs, 
though  not  very  distinctly,  of  their  ancient 
decoration,  and  it  was  at  th9  time  determined 
to  restore  them.  The  r suit,  however,  was  un- 
successful, and  the  treatment  was  stopped  after 
two  bays  had  been  so  dealt  with.  The  carving 
of  the  bosses  throughout  this  roof  is  of  the 
highest  value  and  interest,  the  subjects  of  the 
central  range  consisting  of  scenes  from  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  while  the  two  side  rows  are  occu- 
pied with  angels  bearing  censers,  or  playing 
upon  musical  instruments.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  artistic  feeling  displayed  in  these  sculptured 
bosses ; but,  from  their  being  in  most  cases 
hardly  more  than  sketches,  it  quickly  appeared 
that  any  treatment  of  them  in  full  colour  tended 
only  to  obscure  their  design,  and  to  emphasise 
their  incompleteness.  So  much  was  this  felt, 
that  for  a considerable  time  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  who  had  given  the 
matter  much  consideration,  as  it  was  my  own, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  attempt  no  decoration 
whatever.  The  greater  part  of  the  ceiling  was, 
therefore,  left  plain ; but  the  effect  from  below 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  at  length 
Mr.  Parry  proposed  a method  of  treatment 
which  he  has  now  carried  out  in  a portion  of  the 
groining.  I have  seen  this  within  the  last  few 
days,  and  for  my  own  part  I desire  to  express 
my  great  admiration  for  the  skill  and  judgment 
shown.  Such  is,  also,  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  committee,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
treatment  shall  be  continued  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  nave. 

The  floors  of  the  transepts,  ambulatories,  and 
chapels  have  been  made  thoroughly  good  in  all 
respects. 

The  Decorated  chapel,  east  of  the  north 
transept,  is  in  course  of  careful  reparation,  the 
cost  of  which  is  being  borne  by  the  Provincial 


Grand  Lidge  of  the  Freemasons  of  Glo 
shire.  There  are  also  some  pressing 
being  carried  out  in  the  Early  English 
to  the  north  of  this,  to  which  I have  i 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  anything  like  ct 
restoration. 

The  next  item  ment’onel  in  the  rep 
comprehensive  one.  It  alludes  to  the  ohc 
and  screens,  the  font,  pulpit,  &c.  Of  the 
stalls,  a sufficient  numbor  remain  to  c 
the  back  row  on  both  Bides  of  the  new  s 
ment.  In  addition  to  these,  consideraV 
tions  of  the  stall  backs,  or  screens  whi 
above  them,  are  also  in  existence.  T1 
interesting  works  of  the  fourteenth  c 
and  were  probably  executed  just  after  tt 
pletion  of  the  choir.  It  has  been  ded 
restore  the  Btalls  to  their  original 
beneath  the  tower,  and  to  erect  abot 
these  ancient  screens.  Unfortunately,! 
sufficient  length  of  the  latter  remains 
north  side,  and  this  alone  has  been  ord: 
the  committee,  the  funds  not  being  s 
for  the  new  screen  required  on  the  soc 
Eventually  it  will,  of  course,  be  neoer 
add  the  second  row  of  seats  for  the  chc 
as  well  as  book-rests,  but  at  present  thidj 
the  arrangement  must  bo  temporary,  t,i 
expenditure  needed  for  the  complete  re-!i 
ment  of  the  choir  amounting  to  batwe 
and  800.'.,  of  which  the  committee  are  o 
to  undertake  a very  small  portion  at  pr 

As  regards  the  choir  screen,  varia 
posals  have  been  made,  but  the  only 
prepared  have  been  for  a low  enclosure i 
mental  character.  A wooden  model: 
most  recent  design  has  been  made  bc 
effect  may  be  well  considered.  It  is,  1 
my  own  opinion  that  this  church  shorn 
tually  possess  a high  choir-screen,  of  vt  i 
design,  but  sufficiently  elaborate  to  acccj 
the  ancient  fittings.  I sincerely  hope 
may  some  day  be  possible. 

lVo  come  now  to  tha  foot,  of  which! 
ing  is  exhibited.  It  at  present  const] 
base  and  shaft  of  Decorated  date,  oa:| 
bowl  of  very  mean  appearance,  probabltl 
ing  to  tho  eighteenth  century.  A new  .r 
been  designod,  agreeing  in  .-ty’e  withthij 
part.  It  will  be  ia  Purbeck  or  somi! 
marble.  The  font,  thus  completed,  J 
surmounted  by  a lofty  wooden  cover  i|| 
nacle  work,  the  design  of  which  Ifl 
founded  on  an  ancient  fragment  of  folk 
century  woodwork  remaining  in  the  i 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  over  th| 
which  is  now  being  c irried  out  by  Mffl 
the  contractor  for  the  Restoration  worki 
glad  to  say  that  this  font  canopy  hil 
forth  a rivalry  in  generosity,  two  donoa 
been  willing  to  bear  its  cost. 

With  respect  to  the  pulpit,  I have  or  jj 
that  one  is  very  much  needed,  and  1^ 
essential  that  it  should  be  a3  far  asisi 
worthy  of  this  grand  building. 

The  report  next  refers  to  the  repell 
the  seven  windows  of  the  choir  clea^l 
well  as  the  restoration,  Bhould  it  belli 
desirable,  of  the  Eedilia  and  tha  oheir  crl 
chapels.  As  regards  these  chapels,  it  a,f 
me  that  it  would  ba,  on  the  whole,  tjs 
course  to  leave  them  without  anything:^ 
plete  restoration.  Some  slight  rep  ■ 
actually  required  and  should  be  uni£ 
but  nothing  beyond  this  appears  to  me  wl 
The  case  of  the  sedilia  is  different,  th 
a necessary  part  of  the  furnitnre  of  th:? 
Happily,  the  greater  portion  remaiilj 
design  is  most  noble  and  characterises 
think  it  would  be  well  to  complete  th  cl 
restoration  of  the  clearstory  wiadoxfl 
forms  a part  of  the  external  roparatisi 
stonework.  Happily,  in  proportion  titf 
of  the  building,  not  very  much  wori  t 
nature  is  necessary,  nor  do  I consider 
be  wise  to  do  more  than  is  absolutely" 
One  work  connected  with  this  shoulc  tli 
tioned ; namely,  the  roof  of  the  sout; 
the  nave,  which  is  in  a very  bad  state;  1 
and  needs  retiling,  as  well  as  other  rep» 

The  last  item  mentioned  is  the  rercr 
resolution  has  been  come  to  by  the  c 
on  this  subject,  nor  has  it  been  forirsf 
sidered  by  them.  After  one  of  myi?* 
Tewkesbury,  I prepared  a sketch-desigfti 
purpose,  but  entirely  upon  my  own  mill : 
a drawing  founded  on  this  is  in  the  r« 
object,  however,  has  been  mainly  itn 
opinions  on  this  subject.  I cannot  h(  It 
that,  considering  how  the  choir  is  fla  u 
noble  series  of  chapels  and  towering  m»,ei 
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ever  look  complete  until  its  eastern 
j is  occupied  by  a reredos  as  dignified 
' them,  though  it  would  indeed  be  vain 

0 equal  them  in  beauty.  The  drawing 

1 doubtless  needs  more  consideration, 
ill  be  especially  necessary  to  give  any 
rected  here  a considerable  amount  of 
racter,  introducing  among  its  sculptures 
n:  those  eminent  personages  with  whom 
^>ry  of  the  abbey  is  so  intimately 
1 ■ 

1 other  points  need  alluding  to.  The 
rch  is  now  being  carefully  repaired,  and 
finished,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  the 
ptuons  iron  gates  which  have  stood  in 
l with  it  for  the  last  150  years  will  be 
though  their  level  will  be  lowered 

! ground.  Some  further  expenditure 
ecessary  here  in  the  provision  of  new 
t this  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon, 
or  of  the  nave  has  now  been  entirely 
ito  its  ancient  level  with  a very  good 
'he  Btep  which  wo  discovered  to  have 
[he  position  of  the  ancient  rood-screen 
jparated  the  conventual  from  the  parish 
king  restored. 

a few  words  require  to  be  said  about 
111.  The  position  finally  decided  on  for 
lied  in  the  report,  is  beneath  the  north 
'the  central  tower,  above  the  screen 
'Ithe  back  of  the  stalls, — a drawing  of 
inexion  with  them  is  Bhown.  The  fine 
i will  be  strictly  preserved, — a very 
llition  being  made  to  its  lower  part  to 
; to  its  new  position.  It  is  of  great 
1 beauty,  and,  from  its  details,  must  be 
e earliest  in  tbe  country, 
hen  is  an  account, — I fear  a very  dull 
the  works  either  in  hand  or  contem- 
All  are  of  importance,  and  indeed,  of 
necessity,  but  the  means  at  the  disposal 
ommittee  compel  them  at  present  to 
Ua  considerable  proportion  of  them.  It 
lir  to  be  hoped  that  the  publicity  now 
[yen  to  this  good  work  may  lead  to 
|al  help  being  received. 


3 STUDY  OF  ECCLESIOLOGY. 
iJjl’s  ecclesiological  society. 
augural  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
ifuesday  evening  last,  in  the  Chapter- 
lb.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  There  was  a 
nndanoe.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
10.  Shuttleworth,  M.A.,  chairman  of  the 
Ijvho  said  that  it  was  a “ hopeful  ” omen 
.'Society  had  been  able  to  induce  Mr. 
|l-Hope,  who  was  a leading  member  of 
S Ecclesiological  Society,  to  give  the 
111  lecture  ; another  “ hopeful  ” omen 
tt  the  initials  of  the  Society  were 
^ These  two  favourable  omens  would, 
lid,  counterbalance  the  somewhat  un- 
tie circumstance  that  the  date  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Society  was  obliged  to 
jjtor  the  First  of  April, 
jsresford  Hope  then  proceeded  to  give 
fl'SS  on  “ The  Study  of  Ecclesiology.” 
ved  that  as  an  old  labourer  in  the  work 
W Ecclesiological  Society,  he  felt  it  to  be 
‘l  honour  to  be  invited  to  take  part  in 

• what  he  hoped  and  believed  would 
B be  a vigorous  young  offshoot  from  the 
[wee.  It  was  just  forty  years  ago, 
"t  few  days,  that  two  undergraduates 
'yon  their  college  tutor  at  Cambridge, 
*u  idea  which  had  struck  them  of  found- 
jciety  for  the  study  of  Gothic  architec- 
ts church  art.  The  tutor,  kindly  sympa- 
li  all  things,  accepted  his  pupils'  sugges- 
Smpered,  no  doubt,  with  a timely 

that  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  was 
; best  way  to  obtain  good  places  in  the 
f[ty  triposes.  That  warning  was  not 
[|3r  heeded,  and  the  consequence  was 
[to  were  martyrs  to  ecclesiological  study 
Cambridge  triposes  of  those  days.  Of 
•undergraduates  referred  to,  one,- -John 
tfeale, — had  now  departed  this  life,  the 
■ihe  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  vicar  of  All 
|j  Margaret-streot, — was  happily  still 
[to  us.  They  were  joined  in  their 
■3e  by  such  men  as  Paley,  the  great 
't,  and  the  late  Archdeacon  Freeman,  of 
In  course  of  time  the  Society  relin- 
j m?8  ^r8t  an^  somewhat  incongruous 

* ,,  6 Cambridge  Camden  Society,”  and 
; ‘ The  Ecolesiological  Society,”  and 
■ less  restrictive  title  it  was  enabled  to 


enlist  the  co-operation  of  many  distinguished 
Oxford  men,  among  whom  was  the  late  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne.  Now,  the  members  of  the 
St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society  should  ask 
themselves  what  they  proposed  to  do.  Did 
they  propose  to  visit  a certain  number  of 
churches,  unintelligently,  though,  perhaps,  agree- 
ably P He  was  sure  they  did  not,  and  that  he 
spoke  for  them  all  when  he  said  that  their  pur- 
pose was  to  take  up  in  earnest  the  study  of  the 
science  of  ecclesiology,  and  maintain  and  develop 
it.  Now,  what  was  the  science  of  ecclesiology  ? 
It  was  the  science  of  worship,  carried  out  in  all 
its  material  developments.  Ecclesiology  was 
ceremonialism,  and  a good  deal  besides.  It  em- 
braced within  its  scope  the  buildings  which  were 
erected  for  worship,  and  all  the  accessories  and 
adjuncts  pertaining  to  such  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  service  of  worship  itself.  It  was  the 
vehicle  whereby  many  arts  were  made  sub- 
servient to  one  great  end,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  end  demanded  the  employment  of  the  highest 
art,  whether  in  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, or  decoration.  The  science  of  ecclesiology, 
too,  included  one  of  the  most  recondite  branches 
of  archaeology,  viz.,  liturgiology.  It  also  included 
the  study  of  church  music,  hymnody,  organs, 
&c.  He  was  very  glad  to  be  informed  that,  at 
the  outset,  it  was  proposed  by  the  council  of 
the  Society  to  commence  by  directing  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  architectural 
aspects  of  the  great  programme  which  they 
had  before  them.  Other  branches  of  study 
would  follow  in  due  course.  But  groat  caution 
would  have  to  be  exercised  in  so  controlling  the 
current  of  study  as  not  to  letth^so  who  were  de- 
voted to  one  particular  branch  of  it  unduly  mono- 
polise the  proceedings  of  the  Sooiety.  One  section 
of  members,  perhaps,  would  be  music-mad, 
another  section  vestment-mad,  another  preach- 
ment-mad. Each  branch  of  the  study  of 
ecclesiology,  each  phase  of  it,  had  its  place  in 
the  great  whole,  and  should  be  kept  in  due 
subordination  thereto.  Mr.  Hope  then  pro- 
ceeded to  refer  to  the  great  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  ecclesiology  during  the  last  forty 
years,  and  compared  the  past  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  parish  churches  of  the  country. 
With  the  view  of  showing  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  things  when  he  was  a lad,  ho  quoted 
from  his  work  on  “ Worship  in  the  Church  of 
England  ” hi3  quaint  description  of  Dorking 
parish  church  as  it  then  was,  utterly  unfitted, 
as  he  contended,  for  the  orderly,  reverent,  and 
effective  conduct  of  divine  worship.  Dorking 
Church  as  it  was,  was  but  a typical  instance  of 
the  then  condition  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
churches  all  over  the  country.  And  not  only  out- 
wardly and  visibly  in  the  condition  of  our  churches 
themselves  was  to  be  found  this  improved  appre- 
ciation of  ecclesiology,  but  it  was  to  be  met  with 
in  society,  even  at  the  most  casual  gathering. 
In  fact,  a new  atmosphere  seemed  to  surround 
clergy  and  laity  of  all  parties,  and  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  architecture  and  church  art  was 
becoming  common.  Reverting  more  imme- 
diately to  the  work  which  the  Society  had  set 
itself  to  do,  Mr.  Hope  advised  the  members  to 
direct  their  studies  with  the  view  of  realising  to 
themselves  what  was  the  perfect  type  of  a 
church  as  a whole.  In  visiting  churches,  the 
great  temptation  to  members  of  such  societies 
as  the  one  he  was  addressing  was  to  run  about 
after  detail, — to  canvass  this  brass,  criticise  that 
tomb,  admire  that  window,  or  criticise  that  other 
window.  That  sort  of  thing  was  all  very 
well  as  far  as  it  went,  but  those  who  did 
it  missed  their  point.  What  members  of 
such  societies  should  do  when  they  visited 
churches,  should  be  to  “ inventory,”  as  it  were, 
everything  that  they  saw,  and,  according 
to  their  respective  notions,  sum  up  the  whole, 
with  the  view  of  seeing  how  far  the  various 
parts  made  an  ideal  whole.  The  Camden 
Society  used  to  provide  its  members  with 
printed  outline  schemes,  to  be  filled  in  with  the 
particulars  of  plan,  construction,  arrangement, 
details,  decoration,  &c.,  of  all  churches  they 
visited,  and  the  members  made  it  almost  a 
point  of  honour  never  to  visit  an  out-of-the-way 
church  without  filling  up  one  of  those  outline 
schemes,  and  docketing  it  in  the  archives  of  the 
society.  The  observation  and  precision  called 
forth  in  the  filling  up  of  such  papers  afforded 
very  good  practice  to  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  another  result  of  such  a custom 
was  to  accumulate  a large  amount  of  useful  par- 
ticulars, calculated  to  be  of  service  in  the  absence 
or  destruction  of  all  other  records.  In  this 
connexion,  he  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
members  the  duodecimo  “ Handbook  of  English 


Ecclesiology,”  by  Neale, — a work  which  was 
now,  perhaps,  out  of  print,  although  a few 
copies  might  possibly  be  found  at  Masters’s  or 
elsewhere.  That  little  work  was  published  by 
the  old  society,  and  gave  a sort  of  inventory  of 
an  English  church  in  its  various  forms.  Another 
thing  he  would  earnestly  advise  students  of 
ecclesiology  to  do  was  to  visit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  compare  one  with  another,  churches 
old  and  churches  new, — for,  happily,  it  was  no 
longer  invariably  the  case  that  it  was  only  pos- 
sible to  visit  new  churches  with  the  view  of 
learning  what  to  avoid.  Among  many  new 
churches  worthy  to  be  visited  for  such  purposes 
of  comparison  might  be  named  Mr.  Butterfield’s 
All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  Mr.  Pearson’s  new 
church  in  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  and  the 
same  architect’s  St.  Augustine’s,  Kilburn. 
In  the  City  itself,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting old  buildings  which  the  members  could 
visit  was  the  Church  of  Austin  Friars,  the  nave 
(the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  building)  of 
which  was  so  ably  restored  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Lightly,  a talented  youug  architect  who 
was  prematurely  cut  off  by  death.  It  was  a 
very  fine  specimenjof  fourteenth-century  Gothic, 
and  had  served  as  the  model  for  two  very 
notable  churches, — Pugin’s  St.  George's  Cathe- 
dral, Southwark,  and  Carpenter’s  Church  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster- square.  St. 
Saviour’s  or  St.  Mary  Overie,  Southwark;  the 
conventual  Church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate ; 
St.  Katherine  Cree;  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill  ; 
Wren’s  only  Gothic  Church,  St.  Mary  Alder- 
mary  ; St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill ; St.  Giles’s, 
Cripplegate ; and  many  other  churches,  would 
afford  material  for  s’udy  by  the  members 
of  the  Society  in  London  itself,  to  say 
nothing  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  were  St.  Alban’s,  Waltham  Abbey, 
Windsor,  and  other  places  affording  material 
for  study.  The  lecturer  next  referred  to  the 
marked  development  within  recent  years  of 
ecclesiology  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  witnes.-ed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  new  cathedral 
of  St.  Mary,  Edinburgh ; Mr.  Burges’s  Cathedral 
of  St.  Finn  Barr,  Cork  ; and  the  movement  now 
widely  spreading  in  Ireland  amongst  the  clergy 
for  providing  chancels  and  similar  adjuncts 
where  they  did  not  exist.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Hope  exhorted  his  hearers  not  to  attempt  to 
compare  the  incomparable,  and  pointed  out 
how  any  attempt  to  compare  St.  Paul’s  in 
London  with  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  would  be 
unfair  to  both  those  fanes.  They  wore  both  in 
the  Italian  style,  it  was  true,  and  each  had  a 
dome  in  the  middle ; but  there  the  comparison 
must  end.  He  suggested  that  the  Society  might 
do  well  to  encourage  the  making  of  sketches  of 
the  buildings  visited  by  its  members,  the  best 
of  such  sketches  to  be  preserved, — possibly  to 
prove  of  very  great  value  at  some  future 
period. 

Major  Heales  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hope,  who  might  bo  called  the  Nestor  of 
ecclesiology. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  take 
up  the  study  of  ecclesiology  ab  initio,  and  to 
study  a church  as  a whole  before  going  into 
details. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, 

Mr.  Bereford-Hope  responded. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman,  said  that  although  he  must 
agree  that  there  had  been  a great  advance  in 
church  art  during  the  last  forty  years,  and 
although  the  aim  of  the  present  day  in  such 
work  was  no  doubt  far  higher  than  it  used  to 
be,  much  remained  to  be  done,  for,  unfor- 
tunately, even  now  the  standard  of  art  employed 
in  church  decoration  was  an  exceedingly  low 
one.  Such  work  ought  to  be  more  generally 
entrusted  to  architects  and  artists  rather  than 
to  tradesmen  and  tailors. 

Mr.  Bumpus  seconded  the  motion,  and  the 
proceeding  came  to  a close. 


Sadler's  Wells  Theatre. — With  reference 
to  the  notice  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  in  our 
last  issue,  we  are  asked  to  say  “ the  contractor 
is  Mr.  E.  Nightingale,  but  not  the  firm,  at 
Albert  Works,  Lambeth.”  The  staircases, 
corridors,  and  upper  floors,  are  to  be  fire- 
proof on  an  improved  principle,  and  are 
being  constructed  in  cement  concrete,  as  a 
separate  contract,  by  Messrs.  Charles  Drake  & 
Company. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  LIGHTHOUSES. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  25th  of  March,  the 
paper  read  was  on  “ The  Electric  Light  applied 
to  Lighthouse  Illumination,”  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Douglass,  C.E. 

In  1857  experiments  were  tried  at  Blackwall 
with  the  electric  light,  produced  by  the  first 
magneto- electric  machine  of  Holmes ; and  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1858,  the  electric  light, 
obtained  by  Holmes’s  second  machino  and  a 
“ Duboscq”  lamp,  was  shown  on  the  sea  for  the 
first  time  from  the  South  Foreland  High  Light- 
house. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1862,  the  Trinity 
House  exhibited  the  electric  light  permanently 
at  Dungeness  Lighthouse,  by  Holmes’s  magneto- 
electric machines  and  lamps.  The  works  for 
the  production  of  the  light  were  described,  and 
the  first  cost  and  maintenance  given.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  electric  luminary  was  about 
twelve  times  and  a half  that  of  the  oil  luminary. 
The  cost  per  unit  of  light  per  hour  was  0'1165d. 
for  the  oil,  and  0 1294d.  for  the  electric  light. 
Frequent  falling  off  of  the  latter  light  occurred, 
and  the  oil  light  had  occasionally  to  be  substi- 
tuted. Shortly  afterwards,  the  French  Light- 
house authorities  established  the  electric  light 
at  Cape  La  Heve,  with  the  magneto-electric 
machines  of  the  Alliance  Company  of  Paris. 
The  Souter  Point  Lighthouse  was  lighted  by 
electricity  in  January,  1871.  The  light  was 
adapted  to  a dioptric  apparatus  of  the  third 
order.  A lower  light  from  the  same  luminary 
as  the  upper  one  was  adopted  here  for  the  first 
time.  The  optical  apparatus  for  both  lights 
was  designed  by  Mr.  James  T.  Chance,  M.A., 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  A “ Holmes  ” fog  trumpet 
apparatus  wa3  also  worked  from  the  same 
engines  as  the  electric  apparatus.  The  total 
cost  of  the  works  was  18,000Z.  The  cost  of  the 
electric  luminary  per  candle  per  hour  was 
0056d.,  being  rather  less  than  half  of  the  cost 
per  unit  at  Dungeness.  The  maximum  inten- 
sity of  the  beam  from  this  apparatus  wa3  about 

700.000  candles.  The  Trinity  House  next  esta- 
blished the  electric  light  at  the  South  Foreland 
High  and  Low  Lighthouses,  in  January,  1872. 
The  apparatus  for  the  production  of  the  light 
consisted  of  two  steam-engines  of  20  effective 
horse-power,  four  Holmes’s  improved  magneto- 
electric machines  and  lamps,  and  two  dioptric 
apparatuses  of  the  third  order  for  fixed  white 
light.  The  cost  of  the  additional  works  for  these 
lights  was  14,800Z.  The  intensity  of  the  full 
power  beam  from  the  High  Lighthouse  was 
about  twenty  times  that  of  the  old  first  order 
dioptric  oil  light.  The  relative  cost  per  unit  of 
light  was  as  100  oil  to  30'6  electric.  In  1873 
the  Trinity  House  adopted,  for  the  Lizard  Light- 
houses, Siemens’s  dynamo-electric  machine  and 
lamp,  and  a siren  fog  signal.  These  were  driven 
by  three  of  Brown’s  caloric  engines,  each  of 
10  effective  horse-power.  The  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional works  for  these  lights  was  14,936Z.t  and 
the  annual  maintenance,  including  interest  on 
first  cost,  amounted  to  2,365 1.  6s.  4d.,  against 
1,016Z.  7s.  lid.  for  the  oil  lights.  The  intensity 
of  the  fall-power  beam  of  each  light  was  about 

330.000  candles,  being  211£  times  the  intensity 
of  the  oil  light.  The  relative  cost  per  unit  of 
light  was  100  oil  to  1404  electric.  The  suc- 
cessive improvements  in  the  electric  machines, 
and  in  the  means  of  driving  them,  had  reduced 
the  cost  of  the  electric  light  at  the  Lizard  to 
one-ninth  of  that  at  Dungeness,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  light  produced  at  the  Lizard  per  pound 
of  coke  consumed  was  increased  twenty  times. 

The  continued  growth  seaward  of  the  shingle 
point  at  Dungeness  led  to  the  removal,  in  1876, 
of  the  original  electric  light  apparatus,  and  the 
substitution  of  a low  flashing  oil  light  and  siren 
fog  signal  for  both  lighthouses. 

The  author  gave  statements,  showing  the 
comparative  focussing  compactness  of  the  light- 
house luminaries,  which  had  been  referred  to, 
for  utilising  in  optical  apparatus,  viz.,  the  lights 
produced  by  oil,  coal  gas,  and  electricity.  The 
focussing  superiority  of  the  electric  luminary, 
compared  with  the  best  of  these,  wa3  as  616 
to  1.  Statements  were  given  of  the  comparative 
average  cost  and  annual  maintenance  of  a single 
lighthouse  (shore  station)  in  this  country,  with 
colza  oil,  mineral  oil,  coal  gas,  and  electricity,  a9 
the  illuminating  agents,  both  with  and  without  a 
first-class  20-horse-power  siren  fog  signal.  For 
a maximum  degree  of  light  equal  to  the  single 
or  combined  intensity  of  the  luminaries  of  the 
Lizard,  the  cost  of  the  more  perfect  electric 
luminary  per  UDit  of  light  provided  was  about 


•535  and  -5L  respectively  of  that  of  coal  gas,  and 
about  and  respectively  of  that  of  mineral 
oil,  at  their  maximum  intensities.  With  higher 
intensities  of  the  electric  luminary,  the  cost  per 
unit  would  be  more  in  its  favour,  no  further 
addition  to  the  working  staff  being  necessary. 

From  experiments,  it  might  be  assumed  that, 
with  the  atmosphere  so  impaired  for  the  trans- 
mission of  light,  the  oil  luminary,  at  its 
maximum  intensity,  would  be  fairly  visible  at 
the  fog  signal  range  of  two  miles  ; the  electric 
luminary  at  its  double  Lizard  intensity  of  16,500 
candles,  would  be  visible  at  about  four  miles. 
Further,  that  on  more  frequent  occasions,  when 
the  oil  luminary  would  be  visible  at  about  eight 
miles  and  a half,  the  electric  light  would  be 
visible  at  the  full  range  of  seventeen  miles. 


THE  “ SUBURBAN  BUILDERS  ” AND  THE 
NEW  BUILDING  BYE  LAWS. 


Sir, — As  it  is  a public  duty  to  prevent  mis- 
conception or  deception  from  being  successful, 
even  for  a short  time,  I hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  put  a few  brief  queries  to  those  whom  it  may 
concern.  The  prime  promoters  and  supporters 
of  the  so-called  “ Suburban  Builders’  Associa- 
tion,” if  honestly  acting,  cannot  be  wronged  by 
the  following  interrogatories,  which  they  are  at 
liberty  to  answer  if  they  care  to  do  so ; but, 
whether  or  not,  it  may  be  found  that  the  queries 
here  put  embody  their  own  answers.  The 
silence  that  will  be  observed  in  some  quarters 
respecting  these  queries  will  be  considered 
ominous,  and  that  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
spells — Jacta  est  alea  “ Jerry.” 


certain  locality,  by  a member  of  the  Royal  Ins 
British  Architects,  to  be  named,  with  the  fur 
dition  that  the  report  should  be  published  in  t 
press,  along  with  the  names  of  the  builders  ? 

Is  it  true  that  the  above  queries  are  generally  a 
• ' ’ ■*  " 


to  suburban  speculative  buildings  on  all  side 
metropolis?  And  if  so,  are  they  likely  to  be  ans 
the  parties  iudicted  by  any  other  than  a general  c 
Lastly,  is  it  not  true  that  men  who  sell  and  hav 
years  adulterated  goods,  have  been  obtaining  mot 
false  pretences?  And  if  so,  can  “ jerry”  builden 
are  engaged  in  a less  dishonest  employment? 
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QUERIES. 

Is  it  true  that  the  mcetiug  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern, 
as  reported  in  the  Builder  and  other  papers,  had  its  rise 
in  a certain  district  of  East  London,  and  was  got  up  in  the 
interest  of  well-known  speculative  builders,  long  engaged 
in  peculiar  methods  of  building,  both  in  Middlesex  aud 
Surrey,  but  principally  iu  the  cast  aud  north-east 
districts? 

Is  it  true  that  the  principal  promoters  and  prime  movers 
in  this  panic  movement  are  large  parish  and  rubbish  con- 
tractors, owners  of  huge  “shoots,"  which  some  of  them 
are  at  present  letting  to  “jerry " builders  to  operate 
upon  ? 

Is  it  true  that  ono  or  more  of  them  have  purchased 
monster  “shoot  ” areas  in  parishes  situated  in  the  boroughs 
of  Hackney  and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  that  one  of  these 
large  areas  is  now  nearly  built  over,  and  that  building 
operations  are  at  this  moment  being  speedily  pushed  for- 
ward on  the  other  ? . 

Is  it  true  that  while  ono  of  these  “shoot”  areas  was 
being  levelled  up  with  more  rubbish  lately,  another  portion 
was  levelled  down,  because  it  contained  a substratum  of 
sand?  And  was  not  this  sand  carted  away  and  sold,  and 
fresh  rubbish  substituted  for  the  previously  solid  ground  ? 

Is  it  true  that  on  this  shoot-ground  a large  number  of 
houses  of  the  “run-up"  kind  was  erected  during  the  late 
year,  and  have  not  some  of  the  builders  thereon  been 
cautioned  several  times  by  the  district  surveyor  for  open 
infringement  of  the  Building  Act,  and  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  foundations  and  wretched  mortar  ? 

Is  it  true,  as  already  reported  in  the  Builder,  that  the 
Poplar  District  Board  of  Works  have  lately  been  iustru- 
mental  in  successfully  putting  a stop  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  colony  of  buildings  intended  to  be  erected  ou  another 
rubbish-shoot  in  the  same  locality,  aud  are  not  a number 
of  canal  barges  at  present  engaged  in  bringing  dredged 
river  stuff  for  the  purpose  of  levelling  up  portions  of 'the 
same  shoot  ? 

Is  it  true  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  so-called 
“ Suburban  Builders’  Association  ” know  the  facts  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  that  one  or  more  of  them  have  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  condemned  ground  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
celling it  out  in  lots  to  speculators  ? 

Is  it  true  that  several  of  those  who  attended  the  Guild- 
hall Tavern  meeting  arc  interested  otherwise  in  east  uud 
north-east  London  districts  in  speculative  building,  as 
small  brickmakers,  as  well  as  builders,  and  that  the  bricks 
they  make  are  used  mostly  on  their  own  grounds,  and  bv 
their  friends  engaged  in  the  same  class  of  buildings  ? 

Is  it  true  that  respectable  builders  iu  Loudon  would  not 
use  the  class  of  bricks  in  question,  and  that  the  makers 
“ni‘  “ builders  are  those  principally  interested  in  the 
land,  the  shoots,  and  the  parish  dust  and  rubbish  con- 
tracts, by  which  those  building  plague-spots  are  created  ? 

Is  it  true  that  available  low  laud  or  shooting-ground  is 
becoming  yearly  more  diflicult  to  procure  within  a reason- 
able distance  of  the  City  to  suit  dust-contractors  ; and,  to 
meet  this  want,  is  it  not  the  practice  of  rubbish  contractors 
and  small  brickmakers  to  purchase  a piece  of  cheap  land  to 
excavate  for  briekmalrimr  • n^vr  »«  in.  fnr  . 


At  a meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  It 
the  president,  Mr.  Henry  Sumners,  1, 
the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Joseph  Boult’il 
read  at  the  last  meeting,  entitled  “ 
Nescience.”  He  said  Mr.  Boult  had  n 
very  startling  statement  that  the  death 
181-1  and  1878  was  the  same,  and  furth 
overcrowding  did  not  necessarily  tend  m 
creased  death-rate  ; he  should  very  muoi 
have  some  light  thrown  upon  these  state 
Dr.  Drysdale  (visitor)  said  that  Mr, 
paper  was  a very  valuable  one,  but  hi 
doubtless  excuse  his  saying  that  he  hah 
with  a paradoxical  statement,  that  tli 
rate  was  still  as  high  as  in  1841.  That! 
the  fact;  and,  besides,  Mr.  Boult  wr 
doubt,  admit  that  if  nothing  had  been;( 
the  way  of  sanitary  reform  since  li 
death-rate  would  now  be  something  f<  1 
contemplate.  In  fact,  Mr.  Boult  hadii 
ledged,  with  admiration,  the  great  effot 
had  been  made  by  the  town  of  Liverpct 
cause  of  sanitary  reform.  In  truth,  tli 
been  so  great  that  we  were  rather  apt  i 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  donol 
get  impatient  of  the  subject;  so  it  netl 
startling  assertion  of  Mr.  Boult  tci 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  reman 
so  much  to  be  done.  Mr.  Boult  vil 
correct  as  to  the  fallacious  nature  of  thelS 
computations  upon  which  the  death-:!*! 
calculated.  Likewise  in  his  position  >1 
word  over-crowding  covered  a mulu 
fallacies,  and  in  particular  that  it  was  ifl 
synonymous  with  density  of  populEg 
acre.  In  the  question  of  health  depeij 
building,  all  the  accessory  causes  oti 
must  be  set  aside.  If  people  were  id 
palaces  built  in  a perfect  paradise, 
situation  was  concerned,  and  at  the  s d 
deprived  of  sufficient  food  and  clotbi 
would  die  just  as  much  as  in  hovels.  I 
put  away  all  talk  about  poverty,  (fl 
intemperance,  as  mere  “ bunkum”  in  cl 
the  present  question.  The  late  Mr.  Neqj 
an  excellent  authority, — laid  it  down! 
more  than  200  persons  should  be  allowJ 
on  one  acre,  and  certainly  by  securing 
go  a long  way  to  prevent  the  more  gl&lf 
of  over-crowding.  But  to  carry  out  s, 
is  not  enough,  and  Mr.  Newlands  wcl 
been  the  last  man  to  stop  there,  t,L 
builders  to  do  as  they  liked  while  keepllj 
the  letter  of  a hard-and-fast  line  like  jl 
it  is,  we  see  great  tracts  of  ground  l il 
covered  with  long  lines  of  dull,  unii  P 
streets  of  small  houses  of  low  elevaticl 


excavate  for  briekmaking ; next,  to  use  it  for  a short  time  ; 
and  linally,  to  let  it  for  building,  the  original  purchaser  in 
some  cases  acting  as  the  brickmaker  and  the  builder,  and 
" — — the  solicitor? 


Is  it  true  that  some  of  the  promoters  and  supporters  of 
this  new  and  desperate  venture  (though  they  have  wisely 
kept  their  names  in  the  background)  are  members  of 
vestries,  district  boards,  and  guardian  boards,  as  well  as 
being  energetic  “jerry”  builders;  and  if  so,  does  it  not 
show  that  such  local  representation  is  a most  grievous  and 
lamentable  calamity  ? 

Is  it  true  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  through 
its  district  surveyors,  are,  to  a great  extent,  fully  aware  of 
the  practices  of  suburban  builders  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
is  it  not  right  aud  proper  that  itshould  be  further  informed, 
in  the  interest  of  the  unsuspecting  many,  of  the  ways  and 
means,  and  motives  of  several  of  these  “injured  inno- 
cents ” who  are  now  protesting  too  much  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  have  not  come  before  the  public  with  clean 
hands  ? 


Is  it  true  that  “ scamped  ” building  implies  bad  building 
m workmanship  and  materials  ? And  how  many  of  those 
suburban  builders  who  met  a few  days  ago  are  prepared  to 
permit  an  examination  of  one  or  more  of  their  houses  ' 


by  needy  and  scamping  builders,  j,| 


within  the  above  law  as  to  density  of  j i 
per  acre,  and  neglect  other  essentials  11 
The  authorities  should  require  the  b ^ 
blocks  of  houses  on  complete  sanitary q;8 
by  competent  and  responsible  archit:^ 
as  the  Ash  field-street  blocks  of  Messr.;fi| 
those  of  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Col# 
London.  These  blocks  being  built  1$ 
to  gain  space  and  pure  air  by  eleva:^ 
a much  denser  population  for  the  grto*' 
stand  on  than  the  above  limit  of  Mr.  1’flJ 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  as  b t 
the  houses  of  the  rich.  The  sarp  0 
might  be  kept  open  as  gardens,  boult-  h 
play-grounds,  to  the  great  advantap., 
inhabitants  of  these  blocks,  as  well  » 
beauty  and  amenity  of  the  town  in  ge  1 
Mr.  Montgomery,  in  the  course  of  flJ  / 
elaborate  statement  said, — As  to  th  M 
question,  I quite  concur  with  Mr.  B H 
the  uselessness  of  the  tabular  stat 1 
areas,  population,  and  number  of  P' v 
acre  in  twenty-three  cities  and  boroui 
United  Kingdom,  issued  by  the  autho.  lj 
Registrar-General,  for  the  purpose  of  C) 
as  to  density  of  population  or  death-t  . 
said  statement  is  not  only  useless,  bu  ^ 
misleading.  For  example,  Dublin  is  t 
have  an  area  of  10,050  acres,  with  a di 
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j-,666,  or  31-3  persons  per  acre ; it  is 
jthat  the  municipal  boundaries  are  taken 
llhe  towns  except  London  and  Dublin,  but  it 

Ily  a mistake  to  include  within  the  city  of 
a largo  area  of  more  than  6,000  acres  of 
an  district  outside  the  municipal  boundary, 

I populated  as  compared  with  the  city,  for 
irpose  of  comparison  with  Liverpool, 
w,  or  Manchester,  which  are  stated  with 
ice  to  their  municipal  boundaries, 
lowest  density  of  population  in  Liverpool 
•5  persons  per  acre  in  Castle-street  and 
ter’s  Wards,  and  the  highest  was  180'5 
:e  in  Everton  Ward  ; while  in  the  city  of 
the  lowest  was  40  per  acre  in  North 
,nd  Usher’s  Quay  Wards,  and  the  highest 
per  acre  in  Royal  Exchange  Ward,  the 
e for  the  whole  city  being  68'6  per  acre, 
irasted  with  1033  in  Liverpool, 
irting  to  the  Registrar- General’s  tabular 
ent  of  areas  and  population,  take  the 
Norwich,  which  comprises  7,172  acres, 
inicipal  bounday  being  somewhat  circular 
•ly  4 miles  diameter,  the  portion  built  on 
li.nly  about  an  average  of  mile  square, 
lj’  1,500  acres,  while  all  the  x'emainder, 
Sj  6,000  acres,  will  be  open,  rural,  horti- 

!.l,  and  suburban  land  sparsely  populated, 
at  possible  use,  then,  is  it  to  say  that 
:h  ha3  an  average  population  of  ll'-l  per 
jit  is  really  about  56  per  acre  on  the 

Ied  portion. 

Iso  as  to  Leeds,  the  extended  boundary  of 
is  7 s miles  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
:rom  north  to  south,  its  average  length 
eadth  being  about  6 by  5£  miles,  about 
ire  miles,  having  an  area  of  21,572  acres, 
:h  the  proportion  of  land  built  on,  closely 
ickly  inhabited,  is  only  about  miles 
[•'  or  about  4,000  acres,  and  with  a popula- 
j 3 11,860,  less  31,860  for  the  rural  districts, 

Ierage  per  acre  would  be  70,  instead  of 
in  the  Registrar- General’s  statement.  A 
Cl  examination  of  most  of  the  towns  quoted 

(show  the  utter  absurdity  of  comparing 
l such  a manner  wifh  Liverpool,  where 
close  of  1868,  out  of  5,210  acres,  only 
vere  unbuilt  on,  and  at  the  end  of  1S78 
trill  be  only  about  750  acres  not  built  on. 
fling  from  this  subject  to  Mr.  Boult’s 
^ent,  “ That  the  death-rate  for  the  whole 
!<!  borough  in  the  present  day  may  be 
jisd  as  not  less  thau  35  per  1,001,  and 
■•re  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  borough, 
till  the  expenditure  and  improvements 
nhave  been  made,  is  identical  with  that  of 
: -ish  in  1842,  before  the  Health  Act  was 
tbd  or  any  of  the  improvements  effected, 
then  Dr.  Duncan  gave  the  death-rate  in  the 
H as  1 in  2875,  or  35  per  1,000.”  I think  it 
jb  r jgretted  Mr.  Boult  did  not  consult  the 
'bed  reports  of  the  medical  officer,  Dr. 
ij,  before  ho  wrote  that  paragraph. 

(the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Taylor  I have  been 
ied  with  his  report  for  1877,  and  some 
i|i  in  reference  to  the  yet  unpublished 
fl  of  1S78.  In  the  report  for  1877,  page  5, 
f ated  that  the  death-rato  of  the  borough 
i'6'4  per  1,000,  and  the  average  of  the 
-ling  ten  years  was  29  3 per  1,000.  The 
4 in  the  parish  were  7,022,  and  in  the  out- 
"hips  6,832,  and  these  figures,  calculated 
it  estimated  population,  would  give33-3  per 
for  the  parish  and  21  per  1,000  for  the 
Iwnships ; and  a reference  to  the  tabular 
}iient  which  I have  given  for  Liverpool  will 
[the  death-rate  in  the  several  wards  for 
land  1878,  by  which  it  appears  that 
«n,  although  having  ISO  persons  to  the 
ijhad  only  a death-rate  of  20  per  1,000  j 
ijthe  low-lying  districts  in  Scotland,  Yaux- 
Lt.  Paul’s,  and  Exchange  Wards,  although 
n densely  populated,  had  death-rates  vary- 
Ibm  32-3  in  1877  to  46  6 in  1878.  Everton, 
^ubt,  owes  its  salubrity  to  its  favourable 
don  ou  sandstone,  on  the  crest  and  slopes 
r/ill,  having  by  its  gradients  facilities  for 
1 apid  removal  of  surface  and  other  itn- 
les,  and  most  of  its  streets  running  from 
Sjto  east,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
*jig  and  purifying  breezes,  when  the  atmo- 
j3  is  heavy  and  sluggish  and  filled  with 
ft  of  disoase  in  the  Yauxhall-road  and  Mary- 
fl  districts,  where  the  people  exist  on  wet 
[[foundations,  or,  still  worse,  ou  artificial 
■’ations  of  waste  chemical  and  decomposing 
Hil  and  vegetable  rubbish,  and  where  fresh 
[palates  slowly.  At  page  4 of  Dr.  Taylor’s 
t is  a tabular  statement  which  shows  that 
’J  twelve  years  from  1866  to  1877  inclusive, 
1 eaths  from  diarrhoea  had  diminished  from 


1,145  in  1866  to  605  in  1877,  and  those  from 
fever  had  dropped  from  1,523  in  1866  to  382  in 
1877,  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  in 
a very  remarkable  manner  that  the  sanitary 
operations  carried  on  during  that  period  had  been 
of  a very  beneficial  character. 

Besides  over-crowding,  dirt,  bad  food,  bad 
clothing,  exposure,  and  intemperance  there  are 
other  causes  of  a climatic  character  which  affect 
the  death  rate.  Low  temperatnre  in  winter, 
deficient  rainfall,  and  sultry  weather  in  summer 
contribute  largely,  along  with  the  other  circum- 
stances mentioned,  to  swell  the  death  rate, 
especially  io  the  low-lying  districts  where  the 
houses  are  crowded  on  the  land,  and  the  people 
crowded  in  the  houses. 

Mr.  Boult  (quoting  from  the  reports  of  Drs. 
Parkes  and  Sanderson,  in  1871),  says  the  death- 
rate  in  Rodney-street  was  1071  per  1,000,  and 
iu  Sawney  Pope-street  55‘86,  or,  relatively,  say 
11  and  56  per  1,000.  Sawney  Pope-street  is 
one  of  six  selected  streets,  namely,  — Lace- 
street,  Adlington-street,  Henry  Edward-street, 
Bispham-street,  Addison-street,  and  Sawney 
Pope-street,  to  which  special  reference  was 
made  by  the  doctors  in  their  report.  Taking 
the  district  from  the  centre  of  Lace-street  to 
the  centre  of  Sawney  Pope-street,  and  from  the 
centre  of  Staudish  street  and  Marybone  to  the 
centre  of  Fontenoy-street,  its  area,  including  the 
streets  in  it  and  half  those  adjoining,  is  about 
29,700  square  yards,  or  5}  acres,  on  which  there 
are  538  houses  (including  a few  public-houses), 
the  population  of  which  was  said  to  be  about 
5,000  persons  in  S.  and  P.’s  report.  This  would 
give  810  persons  to  the  acre  (S.  and  P.  said 
about  1,000)  and  55  square  yards  for  each  house, 
and  taking  7 persons  to  the  house  it  would  be  8 
square  yards  for  each  person,  which  was  the 
same  as  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Newlands,  in  1863, 
in  the  Yauxhall-road  and  Hornby-street  district, 
where,  on  an  area  of  13,720  square  feet,  or  1,525 
square  yards,  there  were  190  persons,  or  605  to 
the  acre  (see  Mr.  Nowlaud’s  Report  of  1869, 
page  21). 

Now,  taking  a block  of  Rodney-street  between 
Mount-street  and  Leece  and  Hardmau  streets, 
its  area,  including  Rodney-street  and  half  those 
adjacent,  is  26,700  square  yards,  or  5£-  acres; 
on  it  there  are  forty-eight  houses  and  twelve 
stables. 

Rodney-street  contains  88  houses,  and  in  1S71 
the  population  was  607,  which  gives  an  average 
of  rather  less  thau  7 per  house,  which,  for  the 
48  houses  iu  the  block  I have  taken,  would  be 
336  persons,  and  for  the  12  stables  take  36 
horse3,  or  372  living  beings  on  the  5|  acres, 
equal  to  83  per  acre  ; and  taking  the  4S  houses 
and  12  stables  on  the  26,700  square  yards,  we 
get  an  average  of  415  square  yards  for  each 
building,  or,  rejecting  the  stables  we  have  556 
squaro  yards  for  each  house  and  its  appur- 
tenances, as  contrasted  with  55  yards  for  each 
house  in  Sawney  Pope-street  district;  aud 
reckoning  persons  and  horses  at  372  to  48  houses, 
or  8 beings  per  house,  we  have  70  square  yards 
for  each  living  being  in  Rodney-street,  as  against 
8 yards  for  each  person  in  Sawney  Pope-street. 

If  we  suppose  the  houses  to  be  crowded  on 
the  land,  and  the  people  crowded  in  the  houses 
in  Rodney-street  in  the  same  proportion  (nearly 
ten  times)  as  in  Sawney  Pope-street  district,  we 
would  have  the  death-rate  rapidly  rising  from 
11  per  1,000  to  probably  three  times  that  amount, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  situation  and 
foundation  or  subsoil.  The  overcrowding  of 
houses  on  the  land,  and  people  in  the  houses, 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  a mo3t  important 
factor  in  pi-oducing  a dirty,  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  people  aud  their  homes,  especially  in  the 
low-lying  districts,  aud  when  aggravated  by 
other  disease-producing  causes,  a high  death- 
rate  must  be  the  result. 

On  looking  at  the  Ordnance  map  of  Liver- 
pool, surveyed  from  1815  to  1848,  aud  published 
in  1850,  we  notice  very  large  open  spaces  of 
uncovered  land,  especially  on  the  north,  east, 
and  south  sides,  and  when  wo  look  at  the  map 
of  1879,  nearly  all  covered  with  buildings,  we 
see  at  once  how  much  has  boen  done  to  over- 
crowd the  land,  and  we  can  imagine  in  what  a 
vitiated  and  dangerous  atmosphere  wo  would 
have  to  live  and  breathe  if  it  were  not  counter- 
acted by  the  large  and  beneficial  sanitary  w'orks 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  thirty  years. 
I find  from  the  borough  engineer’s  reports  that 
there  were  59,647  new  houses  erected  in  the 
borough  from  1841  to  1878  inclusive,  aud  that 
from  1872  to  1S73  inclusive,  there  -were  taken 
down  2,115  houses.  The  papers  containing  the 
numbers  palled  down  previously  to  1S72  have 


been  mislaid,  but  as  the  houses  on  the  sites  of 
the  railway  stations,  &c.,  and  portions  of  the 
docks  were  pulled  down  since  1841,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  from  1841  to  1871  at  least  8,000 
may  have  been  removed  for  all  purposes,  or 
over  10,000  from  1841  to  1878,  leaving  49,000 
or  upwards,  of  additional  houses  since  the  time 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Duncan’s  report,  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Boult.  In  1841,  there  were  45,385 
houses,  and  a population  of  286,487 ; in  1879, 
there  are  probably  twice  as  many  houses,  and 
almost  twice  the  population  on  the  same  area, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  but  for  the  immense 
sanitary  works  of  various  sorts,  — drainage, 
sewerage,  paving,  water  supply,  court  improve- 
ments, examination  and  cleansing,  examination 
aud  closing  of  unhealthy  cellars,  &c., — it  would 
be  difficult  to  live  at  all  in  some  of  the  less 
favoured  parts  of  the  town. 

From  all  I have  stated  I think  it  is  very 
evident,  indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  sanitary  works  of  the  past  thirty 
years  have  greatly  contributed  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  borough,  and  to  diminish  the 
death-rate,  and  when  Mr.  Boult  considers  that 
instead  of  35  per  1,000  being  the  normal  death- 
rate  of  the  borough,  and  3'5  per  1,000  higher 
than  in  1S39-41,  the  death-rate  in  1877  was  only 
26-4  per  1,000,  and  for  the  previous  ten  years 
only  29  3 per  1,000,  aud  when  he  reflects  on  the 
facts  stated  as  to  the  areas  and  population  of 
the  districts  referred  to  he  will  bo  inclined  to 
greatly  modify  his  statement  on  page  75,  “ that 
all  the  sanitary  efforts  during  the  past  thirty- 
six  years  have  been  misdirected,”  and  he  will 
admit  that  what  may  not  bo  over-crowding  in 
Everton  at  180  per  acre,  or  in  the  Ashfield  and 
St.  Martin’s  Cottages  at  550  to  650  per  acre, 
becomes  very  great  overcrowding  in  Sawney 
Pope-street  and  similar  districts  at  840  to  1,000 
per  acre,  and  that  such  overcrowding,  although 
not  the  sole  cause  of  increased  mortality,  is  yet 
a very  powerful  factor  with  others  in  causing 
it;  if  we  can  diminish  overcrowding,  wo  wil 
diminish  one  cause  of  a great  deal  of  home  and 
personal  dirt  and  impurity. 

Mr.  E.  Nugent  Baid  he  had  written  to  the 
Registrar- General,  and  had  obtained  the  death- 
rates  iu  the  three  large  towns,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Glasgow,  for  the  eleven  years,  1868 
to  1878  inclusive.  They  were  as  follow  : — 

DEATH-RATE  PER  THOUSAND  OF  POPULATION. 


Years.  Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Glasgow. 

1868  

30-4  .... 

....  336  

1869  

304  .... 

....  30-7  

..  34-0 

1870  :... 

330  .... 

....  299  

..  29-6 

1S71  

352  .... 

....  313  

..  32  9 

1872  

272  .... 

....  28-7  

..  28-4 

1873  

259  .... 

....  30T  

..  29-1 

1874  

321  .... 

....  305  

..  311 

1875  

27-5  .... 

....  300  

..  28-6 

1S76 

276  .... 

. ..  29-2  

....  27-4  

..  25-3 

1878  

29-4  .... 

....  279  

..  249 

Average 

2956 

29-94 

2904 

On  page  70  of  Mr.  Boult’s  paper,  the  death-rate 
for  rural  districts  is  stated  to  be  18  per  1,000, 
and  for  urban  districts  26.  From  the  Registrar- 
General’s  reports  he  found  that  from  1847  to 
1S76  inclusive,  the  death-rate  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Wales  was  19'8  per  1,000^ 
and  for  1876  only  18  6 ; in  urban  districts  24'8, 
aud  for  1876  22  8,  whilst  in  1847  it  was  29,  aud 
in  1849  30  per  1,000. 

The  President  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
give  the  discussion  a more  practical  turn.  He 
had  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  in  days 
gone  by  the  Corporation  had  deliberately  allowed 
night-soil  to  be  deposited  on  land  which  was 
afterwards  built  upon  without  its  having  been 
removed ; as  the  greater  portion  of  such  land  in 
Liverpool  was  clay  land,  the  rain,  after  soaking 
through  the  night-soil,  could  not  possibly  get 
away,  and  in  hot  weather  was  bound  to  produce 
a result  most  detrimental  to  the  health.  He 
was  buildiDg  a church  at  Kirkdale,  upon  the 
site  of  which  he  had  found  cart-loads  of  tinned 
meats,  cabbage-stalks,  &c  , and  in  the  immediate 
proximity  a row  of  houses  had  been  built,  the 
foundations  being  built  in  a trench  scratched 
out  in  this  deposit  of  night-soil.  He  shuddered 
to  contemplate  the  result  during  the  first  summer 
weather  we  had ; if  such  things  were  allowed, 
we  should  have  a high  death-rate,  regardless  of 
medical  officers  of  health,  registrar-generals,  oi 
auy  oue  else.  , , 

Mr.  Nugent,  continuing  his  remarks,  said  that 
some  years  since  Alderman  Bennett  had  called 
attention  to  a large  district  at  the  east  end  of 
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the  town,  where  houses  were  being  erected  on 
similar  deposits  to  those  alluded  to  by  the 
President.  He  himself  remembered  seeing 
Windser-street,  at  the  south  end,  some  years 
back,  entirely  formed  of  night-soil  deposits  5 ft. 
to  6 ft.  deep,  and  this  overlay  a clay  formation, 
the  land  having  been  excavated  for  brickmaking 
purposes.  This  was  in  1871  or  1872.  In  1874 
the  street  was  paved ; in  1877  the  water-pipes 
were  laid  down  in  it;  and  in  September,  1878,  one 
of  these  burst,  owing  to  a subsidence  in  the 
road,  caused,  he  imagined,  by  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  among  the  night-soil,  of  which 
it  was  composed.  The  result  was,  the  road  and 
side-walk  sank  considerably,  and  the  walls  of 
two  houses  were  undermined  and  cracked  from 
top  to  bottom.  Mr.  Boult’s  paper  embraced 
many  social  and  national  questions.  He  had 
expressed  a desire  to  see  good  houses  built  for 
the  working  classes  at  a rental  of  Is.  6d.  per 
week.  He  thought  this  would  be  best  achieved 
by  building  the  houses  higher.  Queen  Anne’s 
Buildings,  in  London,  though  built  for  a better 
class,  were  eleven  stories  high.  Why  should 
houses  for  the  labouring  classes  not  be  so  built  ? 
Mr.  Boult  had  also  referred  to  the  windows  of 
bedrooms  being  as  a rule  only  opened  at  the 
lower  part  ; they  should  not,  however,  be 
opened  at  the  top  only,  but  the  oorrect  plan 
was  to  open  them  both  top  and  bottom,  and 
thus  secure  a thorough  circulation  of  air. 

The  discussion  was  adjourned  till  April  2nd. 


BLOOM  ON  TILES. 

Sir, — “ L.”  complains  that  a white  matter 
covers  the  face  of  the  tiles  in  his  hall.  This  is 
probably  caused  by  the  vitriol  in  the  cement 
beneath  rising  up  through  the  floor.  It  will 
continue  to  do  so  so  long  as  any  of  the  chemical 
remains  therein.  Let  the  settlements  be  brushed 
off  wherever  they  appear,  and  have  patience. 
In  those  parts  of  England  where  red  brick  is 
used  for  ground-floor  reoms,  in  lieu  of  the  usual 
stone  or  boards,  many  thrifty  housewives  scrub 
thoir  floors,  once  a week  or  so,  with  stale  milk, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  bright  this  application 
makes  the  bricks  look.  “ L.”  may  take  a hint 
therefrom,  and  wash  the  tiles  occasionally  with 
milk.  The  application  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous. Harry  Hems. 


Sir, —We  observe  in  your  last  publication  a 
etter  signed  “ L.,”  in  which  the  writer  states 
hat  his  hall  tiles  (Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co.’s)  are 
always  covered  with  a white  matter  which 
sweeps  up  like  snow,  and  that  the  tiles  are 
covered  again  soon  after.  This  white  substance 
is  an  efflorescence  of  lime  that  arises  from  the 
nature  of  material  in  which  they  have  been  laid. 

The  foundation  for  tiles  should  be  cement 
conorete  brought  to  a level  surface  by  a coating 
of  not  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
of  pure  Homan  or  Portland  cement,  and  on  the 
foundation  so  prepared,  when  sufficiently  dry 
and  hard,  the  proper  material  for  laying  tiles  is 
the  best  Portland  cement,  mixed  with  good 
clean  sharp  sand  : then  this  white  deposit  dis- 
appears after  a few  cleanings. 

It  often  is  the  case  that  builders,  from  in- 
experience, or  a notion  of  mistaken  economy, 
lay  tiles  in  lime,  and  then  the  efflorescence 
described  will  certainly  arise. 

We  know  no  remedy  but  taking  up  the  tiles 
and  relaying  them  with  the  proper  material. 

Grease  spots  may  be  removed  by  a brush 
with  soft  soap  and  warm  water.  Most  other 
stains  may  be  cleaned  by  the  application  of  a 
diluted  solution  of  muriatic  acid  and  water, 
rubbed  on  with  pumice  stone,  taking  care  to 
wash  off  the  acid  quickly,  or  it  will  decompose 
the  cement  on  which  the  tiles  are  laid. 

Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co.  (Limited). 


The  National  Coffee  PubHc  - Houses 
Society. — -We  would  willingly  aid  the  committee 
of  this  sooiety  in  calling  attention  to  the  move- 
ment now  taking  place  for  establishing  ooffee 
public-houses,  the  time  having  arrived  for  carry- 
ing it  forward  in  a large  and  comprehensive 
manner.  What  has  been  done  proves,  as  the 
committee  say,  beyond  question  that  they  are 
not  only  self-supporting,  but  a great  commercial 
success,  thus  doing  away  with  the  idea  that 
charitable  assistance  is  needed.  It  has  been 
determined  to  form  a society  with  adequate 
capital,  and  under  the  control  of  a board  of 
management  that  will  command  universal 
confidence.  Capt.  W.  Hugh  Phipps  is  the 
honorary  secretary. 


BACKING  UP  THE  EDDYSTONE  LIGHT- 
HOUSE. 


the  atmosphere  and  water  (which  is  alwa' 
the  case  in  course  of  time), — I would  advi 
decayed  mortar  to  be  soooped  oat  about 
then  the  joints  well  filled  with  fine  as) 
mortar,  using  little  more  lime  than  the 
mixture. 

I have  found  the  above-named  asphalt 
Crete  the  best  and  cheapost  for  stoppir 
encroachment  of  a river  on  its  banks:  thus 
the  bank  to  about  45  degrees,  then  covei 
asphalte-concrete  from  6 in.  to  1 ft., 
rather  wetter  for  the  bottom.  If  it  is  tfc 
that  the  bank  is  likely  to  be  undermined,: 
trench  as  deep  as  can  be  for  the  water,  ui 
gravel  and  well  saturated  for  the  botto; 
likewise  if  the  water  is  deep  alongside  i 
bank. 

The  same  material  can  be  used  for  many 
public  works,  such  as  culverts,  abutmem 
piers  of  bridges,  facing  them  with  stone  k 
angles  of  abutments,  and  at  the  end  ; 
piers  lay  boulder  stones  out  of  the  streau 
coarse  asphalte  mortar,  and  with  co 
inside  from  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  in  thickness,  acc. 
to  the  height  of  the  work.  Arched  bridg 
be  built  with  the  same,  by  making  a 
frame  for  arches  and  the  sides,  using  the  t< 
boulders  for  the  arch,  the  small  end  dowivl 
Let  the  frame  remain  till  it  rots  avrayi, 
asphalte  will  have  hardened  to  bear  any  j 
and  will  last  for  ever. 

I maintain  that  all  the  work  that  is  doiii 
the  asphalte  concrete  and  mortar  will  be  I 
everlasting,  as  no  water  nor  atmosphere] 
any  circumstances  has  any  destroying!] 
upon  it,  of  which  any  of  your  scientific  m i 
can  satisfy  themselves  by  experiments,  j 
Erick  j 


WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — As  the  workmen  are  at  the  roadit 
the  bridge  again,  would  it  not  be  as  welbr 
it  laid  so  as  to  incline  to  the  centre,  so  tv 
slush  should  run  there  instead  of  the  sidiij 
present?  A slight  incline  would  effedi] 
Would  not  the  wooden  blocks  be  beffll 
the  soft  earth  as  at  present  in  the 
which  is  ground  up,  and  runs  to  either  srjj 
the  deep  gutters,  and  splashes  the  pasaj] 
The  footways  are  very  narrow  for  the  ino 
traffic,  which  at  [present  is  quite  twentya 
what  it  was  when  the  toll  was  in  existenc-a 
bridge  will  prove  a constant  expense  t| 
more  solid  roadway  is  made.  The 
granite  is  dangerous,  as  the  vehicles  thro, I 
on  the  footway  if  they  happen  to  rurj 
soft  ground  on  to  the  granite  blocks  fesj 
each  side  of  the  roadway.  Several  person^ 
knowledge  have  been  struck  by  them,  ij 
it  would  have  proved  less  expensive  in  iji 
have  relaid  the  footway  with  another  m gi 

The  granite,  although  now  re-chippijl 
wear  quite  smooth  in  less  than  five  yer^ 
will  be  as  dangerous  as  before.  Some 
that  it  lasted  many  years  before,  b j 
there  was  no  traffic  compared  to  now  a 
future.  It  was  dangerous  for  many  yearc(( 
the  company’s  time. 

If  anything  can  possibly  be  done  to 
the  refuse  of  the  road  in  wet  weathitll 
being  thrown  on  the  foot-passengers,  I IjB 
your  paper  will  earn  the  thanks  of  tl  >9 
thousands  who  are  compelled  to  hurry  (jlj 
bridge  daily.  W.  1(3 


A Circus  on  Pire. — On  the  25th 
alarming  and  destructive  fire  broke  I'd 
Keith’s  Circus,  in  Princess-street,  Derbyr'l 
exact  site  where  Harris’s  Music  Hall  she. 
same  fate  in  1873.  The  circus  had  oil# 
been  completed.  Monday  evening 
opening  night,  when  the  house  was  e4! 
almost  to  suffocation.  Everything  pa  0 
successfully ; the  place  was  closed,  \M 
turned  off,  and  all  appeared  to  be  left  iitffc 
an  old  man,  named  YVilliam  White,  bein’  o 
charge  of  the  building  as  night  wa  a 
Nothing  was  noticed  until  about  a qr  d 
five  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  ti  4 
building  was  observed  to  be  enveloped  ii  & 
of  flames.  About  a quarter  to  six  o’c<^ 
roof  of  the  place,  which  had  by  this  tim-  0 
become  gutted,  fell  with  a tromendoul  4 
and  this  seemed  to  act  almost  as  an  extin ,e 
for  the  flames  were  soon  subdued.  YY  “ 
firemen  could  get  about  the  ruins  an  lf 
they  discovered  the  skeletons  of  no  fei  iS 
twenty-one  horses  and  ponies,  donkey,  tv 
and  several  monkeys,  and  the  charredrH1 
i of  the  unfortunate  watchman,  William  ’• 


The  following  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  London. 
The  writer,  who  dates  from  Nelson,  New 
Zealand,  requests  us  to  publish  it. 

In  “ Chambers’s  Journal,”  of  May  31,  1878, 
the  fourth  paragraph  in  the  article  “ The  Month, 
Science,  and  Art,”  reads  thus  : — “The  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  have  published  their 
usual  yearly  list  of  subjects  on  whioh  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  papers  for  reading  at  their 
meetings,  &c.”  The  fifth  is  as  follows  “ One 
of  the  subjects  is  improvements  in  the  Light- 
house, by  which  we  are  reminded  that  a new 
lighthouse  at  Eddystone  is  talked  of.  The  pre- 
sent structure  was  built  by  Smeaton  in 
1756-59,  and  ever  since,  as  long  before,  as  indi- 
cated by  name,  the  sea  has  been  wearing  away 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  and  now  threatens 
to  undermine  the  foundations.  The  tower  would 
be  built  on  an  adjacent  rock,  with,  as  we  may 
believe,  all  the  best  improvements  in  construc- 
tion and  lighting.” 

When  I read  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  I was 
a great  deal  surprised  that  suoh  a wearing  away 
should  have  been  permitted  to  go  on  for  so  long 
without  attempts  being  made  to  stop  it  and  pre- 
serve such  an  immensely  beneficial  structure 
from  certain  destruction,  which,  if  permitted, 
would  cause  so  large  a loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty before  a new  one  could  be  constructed 
that  I shudder  to  think  of  it.  When  I know  your 
Institution,  and  many  other  kindred  ones,  con- 
tains so  many  clever  and  ingenious  engineers 
and  scientific  men  of  repute,  I wonder 
some  should  not  have  hit  upon  a method  of  stop- 
ping the  wearing  away  of  that  rock ; yet  the 
thing  is  very  simple,  and  when  once  done  will 
thoroughly  resist  any  power  of  the  sea  under 
any  circumstances  for  ever.  If  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  such  immense  importance  to  the 
maritime  service,  not  only  of  English,  but  of  all 
other  nations,  I would  not  have  ventured  to 
intrude. 

The  innumerable  experiments  that  I have 
made  with  coal  tar,  in  order  to  utilise  it  and 
find  out  its  combinations  with  other  materials, 
to  make  what  is  known  to  the  scientific  men  as 
asphalte,  show  the  following  proportions  are  the 
best,  coal  tar  ten  gallons,  sifted  slack  lime  one 
peck,  the  tar  and  lime  to  be  mixed  together 
first  in  all  cases.  If  gravel  or  rubble  is  satu- 
rated with  the  above  mixture, — the  former  in 
all  cases  to  be  thoroughly  dry, — I call  that 
asphalte  concrete ; if  fine  sand  is  mixed  with  it 
that  I call  asphalte  mortar.  I think  all  the 
members  of  your  Institution  know  well  that  the 
above  material  is  perfectly  impervious  to  the 
water  ; therefore,  if  let  down  into  the  water, 
it  soon  becomes  a solid  mass,  resisting  all  the 
power  of  water  as  well  as  atmosphere.  Any 
wall  built  with  good  stone  and  asphalte  mortar 
is,  without  doubt,  an  everlasting  wall.  I have 
arrived  at  the  above  conclusions  after  many 
experiments  and  immense  labour,  both  physical 
and  mental.  Therefore  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  if  asphalte  concrete  is  let  down  on  the 
western,  south-western,  and  southern  side  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
now  stands,  to  such  distance  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  it  will  assuredly  stop  the  wearing 
away  of  the  rock,  and  if  the  present  tower  is 
good,  or  not  damaged  much,  I would  respect- 
fully recommend  the  adoption  of  the  above 
plan,  instead  of  building  a new  tower  on  the 
adjacent  rock,  which  I know  personally  is  not 
well  suited  for  the  purpose,  besides  entailing  an 
enormous  expense.  If  the  asphalte  concrete 
plan  is  adopted  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  tar  is  used  in  satu- 
rating the  gravel,  the  more  it  spreads  out  at  the 
bottom,  and  vice  versd,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
that  it  becomes  all  the  more  solid  and  cohesive  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  waves  and  time.  And, 
if  the  preservation  of  the  rock  and  the  present 
tower  is  decided  on,  I would  recommend  that  an 
additional  strength  be  given  to  the  tower,  by 
surrounding  the  lower  part  with  masonry  over- 
sailing towards  the  top.  The  stones  should  not 
be  large,  but  of  good  quality,  and  well  jointed 
on  the  outside  face,  and  well  bedded  in  asphalte 
mortar.  The  object  of  it  is  twofold;  the  one  to 
strengthen  the  tower,  the  second  to  save  the 
force  of  the  waves  against  the  structure,  and 
prevent  the  wash-up  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  and  the  lantern.  If  the  stone  of  the 
tower  above  the  proposed  addition  should  show 
looseness, — I mean,  if  the  cement  has  been 
vitiated  by  the  combined  destructive  agencies, 
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j ALBERT  INSTITUTE,  WINDSOR. 

i foundation-stone  of  this  long-postponed 
g was  laid  on  the  28th  ult.,  under  good 

I.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  land 
ught  and  paid  for  many  years  ago,  the 
ii  it  being  600Z.,  and  beyond  that  there 

I balance  left  in  hand.  The  subsequent 
ptions  have  raised  the  fund  to  2,400Z. 
ijratract  for  the  new  building  has  been 

(after  open  tender,  by  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
idenliead,  for  4,4001.,  for  which  sum, 
l|ng  the  lighting  and  warming  arrange- 
» the  building  is  to  be  completed.  The 
Ig  will  have  to  be  furnished,  which  will 
1'  a further  cost,  of  which  we  are  not  at 
; in  possession  of  any  estimate.  From 
ires  we  have  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Drk  of  the  committee  has  been  by  no 
completed.  They  still  rely  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor, 
'building  has  a frontage  of  about  70ft. 
is  Sheet-Btreet,  and  consists  of  three 

I comprising  a great  hall  for  public  en- 
ments  (with  artistes'  rooms  in  connexion 
ith),  lectures,  &c. ; a library,  reading- 
.nd  ladies’  reading-room  ; a museum,  art 
ence  class-rooms,  committee-room,  care- 
quarters  ; stores  and  warming-chamber 
msoment,  and  the  customary  accessories, 
ji  lavatories,  cloak-rooms,  Ac.  The  main 
30  is  in  the  centre  of  the  facade,  the 
ij-room  being  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
• and  ladies’  reading-room  on  the  left ; 
jiiately  in  front  of  the  visitor,  the  great 
(entered  by  two  ample  doorways,  between 
I it  is  proposed  to  place  a bust  of  her 
Sy  the  Queen.  The  great  hall  is  66  ft. 
1'13  ft.  wide,  and  25  ft.  high,  and  will  ac- 
i;date  500  seats,  exclusive  of  the  gallery 
i le  entrances.  In  connexion  with  the 
ibe  to  the  platform  (which  is  removable 
n occasion  of  a ball  or  as  may  be 
lie)  are  the  artistes'  dressing  and 

K rooms.  The  building  has  been  so 
ijupon  the  site  that  the  hall  will  be  lighted 
|h  sides  by  rows  of  windows,  whilst  at 
ft  will  be  illumined  by  three  large  sun- 
in  the  crown  of  semi-elliptical  ceiling, 
prior  of  the  hall  has  not  been  decora- 
Itreated  with  architectural  features  for 
nsons, — the  first  being  that  the  funds  at 
i/inmand  of  the  committee  would  not  at 
l|;  warrant  such  treatment  on  a satisfac- 
^ile ; and  the  second  being  that  it  is  hoped 
fblete  the  interior  of  the  hall,  at  least,  by 
fim  of  chromatic  decoration,  in  conjunc- 
’■ith  the  fast-becoming  famous  Windsor 
”7)  which  would  be  more  effective  than  any 
r architectural  accessories,  and  for  which 

S.rfaces  offer  the  necessary  opportunities, 
rming  and  ventilation  of  the  hall,  its 
■ os,  the  provision  of  ample  means  of 
I have  all  been  the  subjects  of  atten- 
ijFrorn  the  central  vestibule  a wide  stone 
|!se  leads  to  the  art  and  science  class- 
f,on  the  first  floor ; these  are  separated  by 
f|8eam,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
g.  .Of  the  upper  floor  it  need  only  be 
flat  it  provides  for  a resident  caretaker, 
Emprises  rooms  for  recreation,  for  com- 
•j  meetings,  and  for  such  other  purposes 
ili  and  circumstances  may  suggest.  The 
1 'al  front  is  designed  in  the  style  of  the 
1“  century  of  English  Gothic  architecture. 

; :ing  executed  in  red  brick,  with  dressings 
iarmly-tinted  freestone,  and  will  be  em- 
Jd  with  carving  sparingly  introduced.  In 
tontre  of  the  premier  itage , and  on  a 
•ial  in  a richly-carved  and  canopied  niche, 
•ie  of  the  Prince  Consort  is  intended  to 
if.  appropriately,  the  place  of  honour 
nchitects  are  Mr.  H.  F.  Bacon  and  Mr.  E. 
3 Bell,  of  London. 

..oay  mention  that  Mr.  Henry,  the  director 
■ Windsor  Tapestry  Works,  has  given  as 
lotribution  to  the  work  the  decoration  of 
Hies’  reading-room,  and  a fine  subject  in 
l'y  for  the  hall;  and  Mrs.  Richardson- 
brhas  given  a life-size  marble  statue  of 
inoe  Consort,  to  be  executed  in  Rome, 
'‘sly  for  the  building. 


Livingstone's  Statue  in  Glasgow. — 

,|Qze  colossal  Btatue,  by  Mossman,  of  Dr. 
/stone,  has  been  erected  on  the  west  side 
i-ge-square,  Glasgow.  The  statue,  a very 
:*ae,  represents  Dr.  Livingstone  with  a 
n one  hand  and  a cap  in  the  other.  This 
itnirbeenth  statue  in  George-square. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  LABOURERS  AND 
THEIR  HOMES. 

Sir, — Your  readers  will  probably  remember 
some  sketches  of  the  wretched  farm  labourers’ 
hovels  of  West  Chiunock  iu  the  Builder  of 
December  7th,  1872,  through  a visit  paid  by 
your  correspondent,  in  company  with  myself,  at 
the  commencement  of  that  winter.  I have  just 
visited  the  spot  whore  tho3e  two  cottages  stood. 
Of  course  they  have  been  pulled  down,  and 
equally  of  course  no  others  have  been  pub  in 
their  place.  It  is  easy  enough  to  cause  land- 
owners  to  destroy  bad  dwellings,  but  very  diffi- 
cult to  induce  them  to  repair  old  cottages  or 
erect  new  ones.  I think  at  that  time  I stated 
they  belonged  to  Lord  Portman.  This  was 
indignantly  denied,  but  it  came  out  that  they 
belonged  to  Lord  Ilchester.  That  they  could 
not  deny  the  wretchedness  of  the  hovels  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  razed  them  to  the 
ground.  Some  neighbouring  dwellings  have 
been  patched  up  with  new  thatch,  bub  cottages 
are,  generally  speaking,  in  a wretched  condition 
in  that  neighbeurhood  to-day.  I wish  you  could 
see  the  state  of  the  dwellings  surrounding  the 
two  churches  of  West  and  Middle  Chinnock, — 
churches  only  a few  yards  apart, — whether  they 
belong  to  Lord  Portman  or  Lord  Ilchester  I 
know  not ; but  what  the  clergy  and  their 
families  think  of  such  habitations  is  still  more 
in  the  clouds  of  mystery  ; hovels  where  families 
huddle  in  one  room, — ay,  in  one  bod, — with- 
out a water-closet  among  the  whole  of  them. 
There  are  hole3  in  the  ground  truly,  and  posts 
with  cross  bars  artfully  contrived  to  answer  the 
purpose, — and  these  in  sight  of  the  very  church- 
doors.  You  see,  sir,  you  cannot  catch  theso 
landowners  very  well ; they  chop  and  change 
this  kind  of  property  so.  Many  will  say,  “ Oh  ! 
these  are  squatter  cottages.”  Yes,  many  of  them 
were,  and  how  have  they  been  taken  from  the 
squatters  ? You  are  aware,  sir,  that  for 
centuries  past  the  nobility  and  gentry  have 
been  annexing,  conveying,  taking  in,  and 
possessing  themselves  of  the  people’s  common 
lands.  Churoh  property,  especially  that  of  the 
old  Roman  church,  of  course,  has  been  served  in 
the  same  way,  so  that  not  only  the  squatter, 
who  has  exercised  his  legal  right  of  building 
him  a homestead  on  the  common,  but  batches 
of  small  peasant  proprietors  have  been  dis- 
established in  this  way.  The  steward  sends  on 
a man  with  two  shillings  to  the  cottager’s  wife, 
telling  her  that  she  may  keep  one  if  she  will 
give  the  other  to  a man  who  will  call  for  it.  The 
man  who  receives  the  shilling  gives  a receipt 
for  it  to  the  woman  iu  the  name  of  the  neighbour- 
ing landowner,  and  by  thi3  many  a “ pepper- 
corn ” rent  has  often  been  proved,  and  property 
of  this  humble  description  has  come  into  the 
hands  of  first  one  and  then  the  other  nobleman, 
as  they  generally  let  this  kind  of  property,  or 
sell  a lease  of  it  to  a neighbouring  landowner, 
and  this  constitutes  a title  in  after  years.  Thus 
it  is  that  estates  have  grown  to  such  enormous 
proportions.  There  are  roads,  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  in  extent  in  a straight  line  through  the 
Ilchester  and  Portman  estates — high  roads  that 
are  so  narrow  through  taking  in  the  green  road- 
side patches,  that  wagons  cannot  pass  one 
another,  but  have  to  wait  at  the  oros3-roads  or 
a gate  side  in  order  to  pass.  So  hungry  after 
real  estate  are  our  landowners,  that  not  a patch 
of  village  green,  or  a single  specimen  of  inde- 
pendent cottage  property  will  remain  in  the 
country  after  a few  more  years.  Then  the 
police-gamekeepers  have  so  much  power  placed 
in  their  hands,  that  if  any  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  found  on  common  lands,  even  to  old 
women  gathering  dried  sticks,  they  are  prose- 
cuted under  the  game  laws. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Newell,  of  Chiselborough,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Yeovil  sanitary  authorities,  com- 
mented upon  by  you,  takes  care  not  to  mention 
the  name  of  hi3  noble  patron  in  connexion  with 
the  cottages  of  which  he  complains,  and  the  con- 
sequent depression  of  the  people.  Depression  ! 
Why  I saw  last  week,  in  Mr.  Newell’s  parishes 
(for  he  is  a pluralist),  people  more  degraded 
than  the  Zulus  or  the  Kaffirs.  Some  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Newell’s  parishioners  are  cretins,  arising, 
perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  the  cottages 
are  unsupplied  with  drinking-water,  there 
being  no  supply.  I observed  a pump,  that 
would  have  been  the  sole  supply  of  several 
cottages  but  for  a running  brook  of  surface- 
drainage  water.  I do  not  know  to  what  qualm 
of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  rev.  gentleman 
to  attribute  his  application  to  the  Yeovil  Board. 
He  had  for  some  time  opposed  any  and  every 


attempt  of  mine  or  other  friend  of  the  Union  to 
alter  this  state  of  things,  and  was  probably  not 
aware  of  the  publicity  that  would  attend  his 
application.  The  united  livings  of  Chiselborough 
and  West  Chinnock  were  worth,  in  1S30,  from 
1,100Z.  to  1,200Z.  per  annum  ; and  though  the 
population  of  the  villages  has  been  terribly 
decimated,  we  do  rot  generally  find  the  parsons 
take  any  harm.  I notice,  whenever  we  go  to 
hold  farm-labourers’  meetings  the  clergy  of  the 
State  Church  get  up  counter  attractions.  I have 
known  the  farmers  and  parsons  to  give  the  men 
a supper,  to  keep  them  away ; but  they  have 
eaten  up  their  suppers,  and,  instead  of  staying 
to  drink,  they  have  come  to  the  meeting  in  a 
body.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
are  interested  in  any  attempts  to  batter  their 
condition,  when  a woman  assured  me  last  week 
in  public  that  her  husband  could  only  earn  83. 
per  week  at  farm  labour,  with  which  to  main- 
tain seven  children,  his  only  perquisite  being 
drink  during  extra  work.  This  is  much  about 
the  price  now  from  Sherborne  to  Taunton,  and 
on  to  Dartmoor.  I notice  that  the  noble  land- 
owner  of  Chinnock  ha3  put  up  a very  fine  public- 
house  there,  whether  to  entioe  the  labourers  to 
spend  their  evenings  from  home  I know  not. 
Canon  Girdlestoue  said  that  in  consequence  of 
the  wretched  dwellings  the  English  labourer 
spent  his  evenings  in  a pot-house,  and  was  buried 
in  a pauper’s  grave. 

Sir,  there  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  men,  whether  they  agree  with 
me  on  the  whole  or  not,  that  the  decay  of  our 
peasantry  is  a very  serious  fact.  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Boyle  has  stated  in  his  Blue  Book  that 
the  population  of  the  rural  West  had  decreased 
one-third  in  twenty  years  ! In  a time  when 
our  export  trade  is  being  menaced,  and  all 
branches  of  industry  seem  paralysed,  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  think  of,  that  those  who 
cultivate  our  land  and  fight  our  battles  are 
absolutely  dying  out.  Meanwhile  the  land  is 
not  producing  a third  of  the  food  it  is  capable 
of  doing,  and  the  savings  of  the  country  are 
rapidly  going  abroad.  In  the  neighbourhood 
I have  mentioned  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  the  labouring  man  to  obtain  a 
small  allotment  of  land.  When  he  does  get  it, 
he  has  to  pay  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the 
farmer.  Then  he  is  turned  out  of  it  at  the 
caprice  of  the  steward  when  he  has  got  his  land 
made  into  garden-ground.  At  Chiselborough 
lately  nearly  all  the  small  farmers  were  turned 
out  in  order  to  make  up  a large  farm.  The 
pretended  reason  was  that  the  chief  farmer 
had  a wheatstack  burnt  down,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  find  out  the  culprit  was  to  evict 
all  the  inhabitants.  I have  heard  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  and  the  thumb-screws  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  but  I was  not  aware 
that  this  kind  of  torture  was  practised  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  I 
had  not  caused  a great  exposure  of  all  this, 
Chiselborough  would  have  been  almost  empty 
of  inhabitants  by  this  time,  and  I never  heard 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newell  or  any  other  clergy- 
man remonstrated.  But  the  best  of  it  was, 
that  no  incendiary  act  was  committed,  as  the 
cause  of  the  fire  was  pronounced  by  practical 
men  to  be  spontaneous  combustion,  owing  to 
dampness  and  green  weeds  amongst  the  wheat. 

But  I must  not  weary  your  readers  with 
further  details  of  the  misery  of  the  people  and 
the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors  in  our  rural 
districts.  We  shall  hold  our  grand  annual 
demonstration  in  the  Frying-pan,  Ham  Hill, 
Yeovil,  Somersetshire,  within  sight  of  Chisel- 
borough, on  Whit-Monday,  June  2nd  next,  when 
some  very  ugly  facts  will  be  openly  stated  before 
the  20,000  persons  who  will  congregate  there,  if 
the  weather  will  allow  them. 

George  Mitchell, 

“ One  from  the  Plough.” 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I have  had  the 
following  statement  made  to  me  by  a young 
man  of  Chinnock,  who  is  workingin  London,  and 
doing  well. 

“My  father’s  house  is  at  East  Chinnock,  and 
is  called  Rot’s  (Rat’s)  Castle.  It  contains  one 
room  below,  paved  with  broken,  stones.  You 
can  look  between  the  flooring  boards  of  the  two 
little  bed-rooms  which  form  the  ceiling, — that  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  ceiling,  but  only  the  floor- 
boards whitewashed.  The  windows  are  about 
one  foot  square.  In  wet  winters  the  water 
comes  half  way  up  the  legs  of  the  chairs.  In 
summer  there  is  a perfect  pest  of  fleas.  There 
are  two  tiny  bed-rooms  above,  separated  by  a 
thin  partition,  very  shaky  and  rickety,  and 
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there  is  not  room  above  or  below  for  an  ordinary 
man  to  stand  upright  in.  The  thatch  forms  the 
sole  covering  of  the  house  ; not  a trace  of  ceiling 
or  plaster.  There  are  holes  in  the  thatch  that 
let  in  the  daylight  and  the  rain.  The  doors  are 
unprovided  with  any  fastening.  There  is  no 
grate,  but  only  a hearth  for  horning  sticks  and 
turf.  A close,  earthy,  unhealthy  smell  is  always 
perceivable  in  this  dwelling.  There  is  no  W.C., 
— a hedge  hard  by  forming  the  only  arrange- 
ment for  decency  for  men,  women,  and 
children.  There  is  a hole  dug  in  the  ground 
from  which  the  drinking  - water  has  to  be 
obtained,  or  there  is  a small  stream  of  surface 
drainage  near.  The  farm  upon  which  the 
occupant  works  is  rented  from  Lord  Portman  by 
a chairman  of  the  Yeovil  Board  of  Guardians. 
Wages  vary : lately  8s.  to  9s.  per  week.  Is.  3d. 
to  pay  for  cottage.  Scarce  any  garden. 
Nothing  extra  in  harvest  unless  by  piece-work. 
Education  such  that  scarce  any  adults  can  read 
or  write,  the  Church  Catechism  being  almost  the 
sole  education  of  the  place.” 


WAGES  AND  WHEAT. 

Sir, — A high  rate  of  wages  and  general 
prosperity  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
a low  price  for  corn,  or  any  of  the  other  neces- 
saries of  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  one 
of  the  main  results  of  onr  inventive  genius  and 
industry  that  food  should  be  so  plentiful  that 
none,  even  the  poorest,  might  want.  To  show 
that  this  is  so  by  example,  I will  quote  a letter 
just  received,  written  in  New  Zealand  since 
Christmas,  which  reports  wheat  selling  there 
as  low  as  4s.  per  bushel,  and  quarters  of  lamb, 
weighing  about  8 lb.  each,  ticketed  in  the 
butchers’  shops  at  2s.  6d.  each,  and  labour  of 
all  kinds  everywhere  in  demand  at  high  prices. 
Farm  labourers  are  wanted  at  10s.  per  day  of 
eight  hours ; pick  and  shovel  men,  9s.  per  day  ; 
bricklayers  and  joiners,  15s.  per  day,  and  so  on. 
Women’s  labour  in  the  same  proportion.  Dairy 
girls,  35Z.  to  40Z.  per  year ; hotel  girls,  40Z.  to 
52Z. ; and  experienced  servants,  30Z.  to  60?.  per 
year.  Charwomen  get  4s.  per  day  and  their 
food.  And  imported  goods  are  not  much  en- 
hanced in  value  by  import  duty,  which  is  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  most  goods.  The  reason 
there  is  at  the  present  moment  so  much  poverty 
and  misery  in  this  country,  which  abounds  in 
wealth,  is  that  the  wealth  is  so  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. The  laws  favour  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  by  the  comparatively  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many  ; hence  we  find,  as  the  records  of 
the  Probate  Court  testify,  that  some  persons  in- 
herit and  accumulate  wealth  which  they  cannot 
nse,  to  the  detriment  of  the  many,  who  are 
reduced  to  want. 

A word  as  to  systematic  under-employment  of 
machinery.  I have  already,  by  your  favour, 
pointed  out  that  our  mills  might  be  kept  run- 
ning longer  hours  without  increasing  the  work- 
ing time  of  the  operatives,  by  working  shifts, 
say  two  of  eight  hours  each  per  day,  the  first 
from  six  a.m.  to  two  p.m.,  and  the  second  from 
two  p.m.  to  ten  p.m.  The  Factory  Acts  will 
have  to  be  altered  to  permit  of  this,  and  no 
great  hardship  would  accrue  to  the  operatives. 
The  same  might  easily  apply  to  mines.  But  can 
you  sell  the  increased  product  ? 

We  have  a report  from  Low  Moor  of  ma- 
chinery working  there  in  the  production  of 
textile  fabrics,  which  wants  no  human  super- 
vision, and  so  works  all  day  and  night  too. 

E.  Grimes. 


ART  FOR  ART. 

Sir, — The  question  under  discussion  is  notone 
of  “ goody-goody,”  but  of  common-sense  and 
of  logic.  In  the  report,  in  these  pages,  of  the 
lecture  referred  to,  I found  it  stated  in  one 
portion  of  it,  if  I recollect  rightly,  that  the 
artist  should  be  self-conscious,  and  in  another 
that  he  should  not.  This  appears  tu  me  to  be 
slightly  contradictory.  Art  talk,  however,  has 
become  so  paradoxical  of  late  that  such  opposite 
statements  may  not  be  commonly  regarded  as 
inconsistent.  So  much  for  what  is  called  my 
“ accusation.” 

The  leading  points  of  my  opponents’  creed  are 
few,  and  may  be  summed  in  the  following  brief 
sentences  : — “ It  is  more  god-like  not  to  know, 
than  to  know  what  you  are  about  ” ; “ Religion', 
and  morality  at  their  best  are  instincts  ” ; “ Self- 
knowledge,  so  highly  extolled  by  the  sages, 
would  be  a mistake  ” ; “ Instinct  and  not  reason 
should  be  our  guide.”  All  that  I can  say  upon 
this  latter  tenet  of  my  adversaries  is,  that  if 


instinct  were  a better  guide  than  reason  we 
might  expect  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  be  more 
religious  than  men, — horses  to  kick  over  their 
traces  on  Sundays,  and  to  whip  men  in  every- 
thing, literature  and  fine-art  included. 

But  what  shall  wo  say  for  the  logic  and 
consistency  of  your  last  Saturday’s  champion 
of  Art  for  Art,  and  of  unconscious  in  preference 
to  conscious  morality,  when  he  writes  thus  : — 
“ See,”  says  he,  “ that  your  nature  be  pure  ” ! 
See ! why  that  is  self-consciousness  at  once. 
That  seeing  implies  the  looking  to  your  nature, 
the  possession  of  that  self-knowledge  which 
knows  whether  that  be  conformed  either  to 
good  or  evil.  I at  least  can  give  a reason 
instead  of  an  instinct  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
me.  But  have  I not  already  said  enough  ? 

Art  for  Good. 


KITCHEN  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir, — No  answer  having  appeared  to  my 
inquiry  in  your  impression  of  January  18th  last, 
asking  for  a valve  to  a kitchen  boiler,  which, 
not  requiring  lifting  and  attention,  would  be  a 
real  security  in  the  case  of  overpressure  coming 
on  gradually,  rather  than  a delusion,  I enclose 
an  account  of  an  attempt  to  meet  the  want 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Farey,  of  the  firm 
of  Donkin  & Co.,  with  permission  to  send  it  to 
you. 

His  plan  is  to  construct  a weak  place  in  the 
boiler  where  it  may  burst  harmlessly. 

He  describes  the  boiler,  to  which  he  attached 
the  apparatus,  as  made  of  Lowmoor  iron  $ in. 
thick,  and  welded,  and  as  having  a calculated 
bursting  strain  of  3,600  lb.  per  square  inch. 
Allowing  for  defective  welding,  &c.,  it  would,  in 
his  opinion,  bear  safely  a pressure  of  500  lb., 
while  the  lowest  estimate  of  many  practical 
men  is  360  lb.  In  an  ordinary  house  in  which 
the  bath  is  in  the  first  story,  and  the  boiler  in 
the  basement,  the  pressure  on  the  boiler  is  15  lb. 
per  square  inch.  If  then  a weak  place  is  con- 
structed, which  will  yield  with  a pressure  of 
150  lb.,  the  boiler  will  be  sure  to  burst  here, 
before  it  does  elsewhere,  and  will  not  burst 
here  unless  the  pressure  is  ten  times  greater 
than  the  boiler  has  ordinarily  to  bear.  The 
weak  place  is  constructed  by  attaching  aj  to 
the  return  pipe  about  12  in.  from  the  boiler,  and 
connecting  it  with  a vessel  placed  under  the 
floor  (or  anywhere  near  the  boiler  where  it  may 
burst  safely).  The  vessel  is  formed  of  3 in. 
lead  pipe,  having  an  indent  worked  down  in  a 
lathe  all  round  it  to  the  thickness  of  ^ in.,  and 
having  the  end  closed  with  lead  worked  dome- 
shaped. This  vessel,  Mr.  Farey  finds  by  re- 
peated trials,  will  burst  with  a pressure  of 
150  lb. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  construct- 
ing a chamber  under  the  floor  where  the  end  of 
the  vessel  may  blow  off,  and  the  steam  escape 
harmlessly,  while,  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
boiler  through  neglect  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Farey 
considers  it  would  leak  long  before  it  would 
burst  with  a pressure  of  150  lb. 

Even  with  this  vessel  (I  may  add)  Mr.  Farey 
thinks  a bath  boiler,  of  the  kind  described,  “ a 
dangerous  contrivance,”  though  more  so  without 
it.  Horace  Field. 


MYCENLE  MEASUREMENTS. 

Sir, — In  the  account  given  in  your  last  week’s 
publication  concerning  Dr.  Schliemann’s  recent 
discoveries  at  Mycenm,  the  entrance  passage  to 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  is  stated  to  be  six 
metres  broad  (19  685  ft.),  and  36  metres  long 
(118T13  ft.).  These  admeasurements  evidently 
correspond  with  thirteen  Primitive  or  Egyptian 
cubits  of  18216  in.  (19'734  ft.)  and  78  of  the 
same  cubits  (118' 101  ft.),  thus  showing  that  this 
measure  was  in  general  use  at  that  early  age  ; 
the  other  cubits  being  the  offspring  of  the  great 
Pyramid  were  exclusively  Egyptian,  and  it  is 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  any  connexion  will  bo 
found  to  exist  between  them  and  the  architec- 
tural remains  of  ancient  Greece. 

W.  Hayden. 


LADDERS’  SLIPPING. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  a very  simple  plan 
to  prevent  the  many  accidents  arising  from  the 
slipping  of  ladders  would  be  to  make  the  lower 
end  of  the  ladder  of  a suitable  form  to  receive 
a short  steadying  plank  in  the  direction  of  the 
ladder’s  width,  on  edge.  This,  when  once  ad j usted 
and  secured,  would  make  slipping  sideways 
almost  an  impossibility.  R.  Inwards. 


SPIRAL  SLIDE  RULE. 

Professor  Geo.  Fuller,  C.E.,  of  Q 
College,  Belfast,  has  invented  a new  fo 
slide-rule  for  arithmetical  calculations, 
seems  to  us  to  improve  and  extend  so  g 
the  capabilities  of  that  instrument,  as  to  3 
it  extremely  efficient  for  the  calculatioi 
quired  by  the  architect,  both  as  regards  f 

The  rule  consists 
cylinder  (d)  that  c 
moved  up  and  dowr 
and  turned  round,  a, 
(/),  which  is  held 
handle  (e).  Upor 
cylinder  is  wound  in  ai 
a single  logarithmici 
Fixed  to  the  handle! 
index  (Z>).  Two  oth 
dices  (c)  and  (a),  whc 
tance  apart  is  the 
length  of  the  co 
spiral,  are  fixed 
cylinder  ( g ).  This  c? 
slides  in  (/)  like  a te: 
tube,  and  thus  enab;, 
operator  to  place  th 
dices  in  any  require 
tion  relative  to  (d) 
stops  (o)  and  (p)  ) 
fixed  that  when  thi, 
brought  in  contact,  i 
dex  (6)  points  to  thf 
mencement  of  the  set 
and  (m)  are  two  scai 
one  on  the  piece  c 
the  movable  indict 
other  on  the  cylinder: 
In  the  ordinary  fo:: 

rules  are  either  stra 

i 1 o o|  | circular,  and  fact 

\ handling  has  pra 

] I confined  the  fori 

/ l about  2 ft.  in  lengi 

/ \ the  latter  to  about: 

/ \ diameter.  These  { 

[ C I the  logarithmic  £ 

I | length  of  from  1 ft. ' 

V J and  consequently  til 

ber  of  divisions  on  i j 
Seale,  3 in.  to  a foot,  very  limited.  It  wihfl 
by  the  expedient  ado 
winding  the  scale  in  a helix  round  a cyu 
is  very  much  enlarged,  in  fact  so  muchi 
it  is  41  ft.  8 in.  in  length,  and  thus  allotli 
divisions  upon  it  without  any  crowdin' 
marks.  Results  can  thus  be  easily  cl 
that  is  by  those  who  have  mastered  thb 
mont,  to  c,  l j p part  of  the  whole,  an  : 
mation  which  is  amply  sufficient  for  a . 
tectural  calculations. 

Another  point  which  seems  to  veryn 
facilitate  calculations  by  this  rule  is  i 
reading  of  the  scale  is  by  means  of  indi. 
not  by  a second  scale,  as  in  the  usual : 
rule.  Those  who  have  worked  with  tt  3 
will  have  often  been  troubled  with  the  o| 
of  reading  or  placing  a number  that  l 
tween  two  marks  on  one  scale  against ; 
falls  between  two  marks  on  the  other.  . 

By  means  of  a scale  marked  on  the  1 
index,  and  one  on  the  cylinder  ab: 
logarithmic  scale,  any  power  or  roo| 
number  is  easily  obtained;  so  that  *' 
various  operations  of  arithmetic  can 
formed  by  means  of  the  rule. 

On  the  fixed  cylinder  of  the  rule  are' 
tables,  thought  most  useful.  One  set  it 
gives  the  equivalent  decimal  fraction* 
various  fractional  English  weights  and  rr.f* 
These  will  very  greatly  aid  the  takid  fi 
quantities  both  of  weight  and  measure-iio 

The  rule  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  St  j. 
Great  Turnstile. 


and  exactitude. 


A Good  Example. — A little  events 
nexion  with  the  production  of  our  i f? 
number  of  the  22nd  ult.  is  deserving  of  ^ 
showing  as  it  does  that  the  old-fashione  ffl 
of  mutual  respect  between  employ  A 
employed  of  the  old  school  has  not  (> 
Messrs.  Wyman  & Sons,  the  printers  win 
we  have  been  long  connected,  took  tl  ** 
tunity  of  acknowledging  the  many  J’ 
vices  of  two  of  their  employes,  Mr.  W.  Iw 
and  Mr.  Bate,  the  chief  of  the  compos  m 
and  the  “reader”  respectively  of  thei 
by  presenting  to  each  of  them  a hand3c  ^ 
with  a suitable  inscription,  as  a token  ai 
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FITZALAN  CHAPEL,  ARUNDEL. 

E DUKE  OF  NORFOLK  V.  ARBUTHNOT. 

iase,  which  involves  questions  of  con- 
' archaeological  and  architectural 
and  upon  which  wo  have  commented 
ler  page,  was  tried  in  the  Common 
vision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
jre  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  (with- 
ry)  last  week.  The  arguments  and 
occupied  several  days.  The  action, 
i form  is  one  of  trespass,  is,  in  fact, 
to  try  the  right  of  ownership  to  the 
Chapel,  which  forms  the  east  end  of 
ent  and  well-known  parish  church  of 
>las,  Arundel. 

aintiff,  relying  mainly  on  an  extensive 
bis  family  for  400  years,  asserts  that 
ding  is  his  absolute  private  property ; 

1 Rev.  George  Arbuthnot,  the  defendant, 
that  the  building'is  part  of  the  great 
if  the  parish  church,  and  that  he  has  a 
srefore,  to  have  free  access  to  it,  both 
ind  as  parishioner.  On  the  part  of  the 
some  very  interesting  ancient  docu- 
ave  been  produced’  in  evidence  with 
of  supporting  his  case,  that  the 
s a private  chapel.  On  the  other 
is  contended  for  the  defendant  that 
r name  of  Fitzalan  Chapel,  under 
e duko  describes  the  building,  has  no 
snce,  the  contention  being  that  it  is  part 
llegiate  church,  which  was  founded  in 
of  Richard  II.,  and  the  greatest  stress 
the  aspect  of  the  church  and  building 
lich,  considered  architecturally,  and 
ito  consideration  the  position  of  the 
ulpit,  the  high  altar,  and  the  traces  of 
tainly  once  was  the  rood-loft  in  the 
re  inconsistent,  it  is  alleged,  with  any 
n one  distinct  building.  The  duke,  on 
: hand,  points  to  the  iron  gateway, 
ith  the  fabric  itself,  which  from  the 
Bhut  out  the  church  from  the  chapel, 
'hich  his  ancestors  have  always  kept 
and  he  contends  that  the  documents 
the  case  bear  out  his  contention  by 
;hat  the  Fitzalan  Chapel  was  part  of  a 
diich  was  built  by  his  ancestor  and 
! to  the  Holy  Trinity,  while  the  church 
sated  to  St.  Nicholas,  whose  name  it 
to  bear  to  this  day. 

the  witnesses  called  for  the  defendant 
William  Butterfield,  the  well-known 
who  said  he  had  prepared  plans  of  the 
J3  it  was  at  three  different  periods, — 
Sr  the  Dissolution,  and  before  and  since 
pt  restorations.  Taking  the  ground- 
/as  the  plan  of  an  ordinary  cruciform 
[jvith  a longer  chancel  than  usual  in  a 
fiurcli.  There  was  nothing  in  the  church 
ji'l  which  architecturally  suggested  that 
lan  Chapel  was  anything  else  but  the 

I The  iron  screen  or  grille  was  very  un- 
English  churches,  and  this  was  a very 
kind  of  screen.  The  gates  were  of  un- 
Ith,  and  the  screen  was  unusually  open, 
ness  being  carried  down  to  the  ground, 
re  remains  of  a rood-loft  at  the  front  of 
ng  between  the  chapel  and  the  church, 
bis  positive  proof  of  a rood-loft.  There 
Jains  of  a pulpit,  coeval  with  the  pier, 
Ruth  transept.  The  pulpit  was  in  a 
!j)lace,  supposing  it  was  a single  church, 
j'  in  the  south  transept  would  have  no 
■ i with  this  pulpit.  The  altar  must 

|:n  one  of  several  others.  The  chief 
ild  always  be  seen  from  the  pulpit, 
•ed  from  his  examination  that  the  nave 
jjeel  must  be  taken  together  as  part  of 
..  building.  The  lady-chapel  was  of  the 
' ,0  as  the  chancel.  The  structure  be- 
Ue  lady-chapel  and  the  chancel  was 
';of  it,  at  one  period, 
ir  witness  ou  the  same  side  was  Mr. 
i Holmes,  solicitor,  and  town  clerk  of 
who  said  he  was  a native  of  Arundel, 
j solicitor  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
>,ted  churchwarden  in  1854,  and  had 
.*■  80  ever  since.  The  iron  screen  was 
Ipe  same  as  now,  within  his  recollectioti. 
/imngs  and  bolt  were  on  the  parish  side ; 
;*olo  on  the  chancel  side.  It  was  always 
Rth  a padlock  and  chain.  He  remeni- 
R old  wooden  framing.  The  fastenings 
■irely  under  the  control  of  the  church- 
8 whether  the  gates  were  open  or 
tended  on  the  time  of  the  year.  They 
*,e.n  in  summer,  and  folded  right 
the  arches.  He  lia4  opened 
nselt  a great  many  times.  He  had 


been  to  the  old  organ-loft,  but  he  did  not  recol- 
lect an  opening  in  the  woodwork.  The  windows 
in  the  south  transept  had  been  repaired  in  his 
time  by  the  parish.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had 
never  paid  for  any  repairs  to  the  transept. 
There  was  a wooden  partition  separating  the 
north  aisle  from  the  lady-day  chapel.  Above 
there  was  an  opening  of  lattice-work,  6 ft. 
square,  above  the  door.  The  lattice-work  was 
enclosed  within  doors,  which  were  shut  or  open 
as  the  churchwardens  directed.  In  1852  the 
whole  was  blocked  up. 

Lord  Coleridge  has  taken  time  to  consider  his 
judgment. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

CARR  V.  HARRISON. 

This  case  was  heard  at  the  Sheffield  County 
Court,  on  March  26th,  before  Mr.  T.  Ellison, 
judge.  It  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Martin 
Carr,  Change-alley,  architect,  against  Dr.  Geo. 
Harrison,  St.  James’s-row,  to  recover  421.  for 
work  done.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  ho 
drew  up  plans  and  specifications  for  two  dwell- 
ing-houses at  Ranmoor,  Sheffield,  by  the  defend- 
ant’s instructions.  When  tenders  were  sent  in 
for  the  buildings,  the  cost  was  considerably 
more  than  the  defendant  anticipated  ; he  aban- 
doned his  purpose,  and  subsequently  sold  the 
land. 

The  defendant  first  intended  to  build  a detached  dwell- 
ing to  reside  in,  for  which  the  plaintiff  made  him  preli- 
minary sketches,  and  gave  an  approximate  estimate.  This 
plan  was  abandoned,  and  another  plan  made  for  two  semi- 
detached houses,  when  another  estimate  was  given,  but 
tho  plans  were  rejected  on  account  of  cost.  The  plaintiff 
then  prepared  sketches  of  less  expensive  houses,  but  were 
not  accepted  by  the  defendant,  as  he  considered  something 
better  should  be  built.  A final  set  of  plans  were  made, 
and  approved,  and  instructions  given  to  prepare  specifica- 
tions and  quantities,  and  advertise  for  tenders.  The  lowest 
tender  was  I,20l)Z.,  on  which  the  claim  was  based,  2.)  per 
cent,  being  charged  for  plans  and  specifications,  and  1 per 
cent,  for  quantities. 

For  the  defence,  it  was  submitted  that  51.,  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  plaintiff,  was  sufficient  compensation, 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  being  several  hundred  pounds 
more  than  the  defendant  intended  to  pay. 

4fiie  building  rules  of  tho  estate  were  produced  to  prove 
that  the  price  of  a pair  of  houses  on  that  particular  part 
should  be  ot  the  value  of  3)0/. 

His  Honour,  in  summing  up,  said  that  as  he  (the  judge) 

*dl e58*'OOi i n t,  all  such  rules  fixed  a minimum  price  only. 
Ihe  defendant,  who  was  a retired  gentleman,  wished  to 
include  a greenhouse  in  addition  to  a good  library,  &e 
and  could  not  expect  to  have  these  things  provided  for  the 
amount  stated  in  the  defence. 

J udgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  claimed,  with 
costs.  Mr.  Harold  Thomas,  instructed  bv  Mr.  Samuel 
Allen,  was  for  tho  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  G-attv,  instructed  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Hiude,  Smith,  & Co.,  defended. 

CURRAN  V.  PEACOCK. 

This  was  a claim,  brought  in  the  Warrington 
County  Court,  by  Mr.  Robert  Curran,  architect 
and  surveyor,  carrying  on  business  at  War- 
rington, against  Mr.  Ralph  Peacock,  brickmaker, 
for  twelve  guineas  for  preparing  plans,  &c. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  stated  that  a Mr.  Manley  saw 
Mr.  Curran,  and  instructed  him  to  prepare  some  plans  for 
some  cottages  on  some  laud,  for  the  purchase  of  which  he 
was  then  negotiating.  Mr.  Manley  ultimately  had  sonic 
conversation  with  Mr.  Peacock,  the  present  defendant,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  ho  called  upon  tho  plaintiff  ac- 
companied bv  Mr.  Peacock,  and  told  him  that  he  had  re- 
linquished his  right  to  the  land,  and  had  handed  it  over  to 
the  defendant,  Mr.  Peacock,  who  would  pay  him  (plaintiff) 
lor  preparing  the  plans.  Mr.  Peacock  assented.  Mr 
Curran  completed  the  plans.  Ho  subsequently  did  other 
work  m connexion  with  them,  and  submitted  them  to  the 
Corporation  for  approval.  Mr.  Peacock  called  upon  Mr. 
Curran  afterwards,  and  tho  plans  were  modified  in  some 
particulars.  They  were  ultimately  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration, which  fact  was  made  known  to  the  defendant  by 
the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  had  never  denied  his  liability 
until  recently,  when  he  appeared  to  throw  the  debt  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Manley. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  William  Maulev,  builder,  said  he 
thought  of  taking  the  land  at  first.  'He  ordered  Mr. 
Curran  to  make  the  plans. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 


YORK. HOUSE  WATER-GATE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  a report  was  presented  by  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  re- 
commending that  the  opening  up  of  Bucking- 
kam-slreet,  Strand,  to  tho  ornamental  garden 
of  the  Victoria  Embankment  should  be  carried 
out  by  tho  raising  and  opening  of  the  York- 
buildings  Water-gate,  and  the  committee  were 
empowered  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry 
this  recommendation  into  effect. 

This  will  involve  the  virtual  destruction  of 
the  gate  as  a work  of  art,  and  will  obliterate  an 
interesting  landmark  in  the  history  of  London. 
In  its  present  condition  York  Gate  serves  to 
indicate  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient  palaces 
that  once  adorned  the  Strand,  as  well  as  marking 
the  former  extent  of  the  river  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  Embankment. 
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The  London  of  the  Restoration  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  there  are  but  few  relics  re- 
maining of  what  London  was  after  the  Great 
Fire.  In  York  Gate  we  have  one  of  these  relics, 
and  it  seems  incredible  that  anybody,  and  espe- 
cially a body  entrusted  with  the  municipal 
government  of  the  metropolis,  should  propose  to 
disturb  this  curious,  and  in  fact  unique,  struc- 
ture, to  deliberately  falsify  local  history  by 
putting  it  to  a purpose  for  which  it  was  never 
intended,  and  to  render  that  which  is  now 
venerable  ridiculous. 

The  gate  is  in  nobody’s  way,  and  the  plea  of 
public  convenience,  which  sealed  tho  fate  of 
Temple  Bar,  cannot  be  urged  in  the  present 
instance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  may 
be  induced  to  reconsider  their  determination, 
and  will  not  spend  the  public  money  on  a 
scheme  which  will  benefit  nobody,  and  will 
grieve  every  artist,  antiquary,  and  topographer. 

Londoner. 


PARTY-WALLS. 

RILEY  V.  INGOLDBY. 

In  this  case,  before  the  Master  of  Rolls’  Chief 
Clerk,  the  question  was  decided  on  Friday,  the 
21st,  as  to  who  was  entitled  to  receive  the  value 
for  the  outer  half  of  party-walls.  The  decision 
was  as  follows, — Where  the  mortgagor  grants 
the  land  demised  to  him  and  the  messuage 
thereon,  and  the  outer  party-wall  is  built  as  to 
half  only  on  the  land  demised,  the  mortgagor  as 
builder  is  entitled  to  take  the  amount  which  the 
builder  of  the  adjoining  property  would  have  to 
pay  in  respect  to  the  half  party-walls. 

William  Riley. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

In  connexion  with  this  Institution  a dinner 
was  held  at  tho  Guildhall  Tavern  on  Wednesday 
evening  last.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider  occupied  the 
chair,  and  was  supported  by  about  a hundred 
gentlemen. 

In  proposing  tho  toast  of  the  evening, 
“ Success  and  Prosperity  to  the  Builders7 
Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,”  the  chairman 
traced  the  history  of  the  Institution  from  its 
origin  some  thirteen  years  since.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  the  basis  of  the  Institution  was 
threefold, — Firstly,  builders’  clerks  not  above  the 
age  of  fifty-five  years,  who  had  been  for  not  less 
than  five  years  occupying  that  position,  were 
eligible  for  pensions  of  25Z.  a year,  and  201.  a 
year  to  widows.  On  this  ground  alone  he 
thought  a subscription  would  be  found  a 
thoroughly  good  investment  of  money.  Then  the 
Institution  had  given  500  guineas  for  two  pre- 
sentations to  orphan  schools,  and  two  orphans  of 
builders’  clerks  had  been  elected  to  the  benefits 
thereof.  A third  and  most  important  feature 
was  the  granting  of  temporary  relief.  To  enable 
a man  to  overcome  some  pressing  difficulty,  and 
to  bridge  over  an  emergency,  was  help  of  the 
best  kind,  and  he  believed  no  feature  of  the  In- 
stitution bad  been  more  advantageous  than  this. 
The  cases  which  had  been  assisted  had  been  care- 
fully inquired  into,  and  none  but  the  members 
of  the  committee  knew  of  the  temporary  diffi- 
culties of  the  applicants  for  relief.  Why  was  it, 
then,  that  the  institution  did  not  receive  better 
support  from  the  class  sought  to  be  benefited  ? 
In  the  “ London  Directory  ” might  be  found  the 
names  of  some  1,400  builders  and  others  of 
cognate  trades  in  business  in  the  metropolis. 
Assuming  that  at  least  half  of  them  employed 
a single  clerk,  the  Institution  ought  to  look  jor 
aid  to  some  700  builders’  clerks,  whereas  it  was 
actually  supported  by  some  fifty  subscribers  in 
that  body.  If  any  builder’s  clerk  saw  anything 
in  the  Institution  to  object  to,  or  anything  in 
the  management  to  complain  of, Jor  that  might  be 
improved,  let  him  call  on  the  committee  at  27, 
Farringdon-street,  E.C.,  and  they  would  under- 
take either  to  convince  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, or  to  admit  their  own  error,  and  endeavour 
to  correct  it.  The  committee  did  not  desire 
the  Institution  to  be  a begging  charity,  but 
self-supported  by  those  most  concerned  in  its 
welfare,  while  he  felt  at  the.  same  time  that 
it  was  well  deserving  of  support  by  the  builders 
themselves,  and  of  a place  among  the  charities 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Howard  Colls  proposed  the  health  of  the 
“ Architects  and  ’ Surveyors,”  for  whom  Mr. 
Franklin  replied. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  proposed  “The  Em- 
ployers," on  whose  behalf,  and  also  in  the  name 
of  the  Past  Presidents,  Mr.  Plucknett  responded. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  5,  18! 


The  Secretary,  Mr.  II.  J.  Wheatley,  read  a list 
of  donations  promised  in  the  room,  which, 
headed  by  the  chairman  with  twenty  guineas, 
amounted  to  14 il.  17s.,  besides  some  subscrip- 
tions,— an  announcement  received  with  cheers. 

Other  toasts  followed. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Edinburgh. — Some  months  ago  (says  the 
Scotsman ) the  Society  of  High  Constables  of 
Edinburgh  resolved  to  assist  in  the  scheme  for 
the  decoration  of  the  restored  choir  of  St.  Giles’s 
Cathedral,  by  filling  in  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  clearstory  with  stained  glass.  The  window 
selected  was  the  easternmost  on  the  north  side 
of  the  clearstory,  and  on  the  14th  inst.  the  glass 
was  placed  in  position.  The  design  embraces 
two  shields — one  in  each  light, — representing 
the  arms  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  royal 
standard  of  Scotland.  Both  shields  are  sup- 
ported by  crossed  Constables’  batons,  while 
beneath  are  also  batons  and  the  insignia  of  the 
Society.  The  window  was  designed  and  made 
by  Mr.  D.  Small,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh. 

Collghurst. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
erected  in  St.  James’s  Church,  Collyhurst,  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Roper,  a 
native  of  Manchester,  who  was  for  seventeen 
years  a missionary  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
The  subject  is  the  “ Baptism  of  the  Eunuch.” 
The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Magee  & Co. 

Winchester. — The  daughters  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mayo  have  placed  a memorial  window  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  to  the  memory  of 
their  father  and  brother,  who  followed  the  same 
profession.  The  glass  is  from  the  firm  of 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  window  has  six  lights, 
and  in  these  are  placed,  in  the  upper  three,  St. 
Swithin,  bishop;  St.1. James  the  Great,  the 
partner  of  St.  Peter  ; and  William  of  Wykeham, 
bishop.  


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


neighbourhood.  There  are  north  and  south 
transepts,  each  about  14  ft.  square.  In  the 
south  transept,  the  vestry  and  choir  accommo- 
dation is  situated.  From  the  centre  of  the 
building  rises  a wooden  bell-turret.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  nearly  250  persons.  The 
work  has  cost  about  800/. 

New  Shoreliam. — It  is  stated  it  is  shortly  in- 
tended to  utilise  Mr.  Edwardes’s  gift  of  3001.  to 
this  church  (which  he  made  nearly  twelve 
months  ago),  by  carrying  out  his  desire  of 
seeing  the  windows  along  the  south  aisle  made 
of  similar  style  to  those  along  the  north  aisle, 
which  were  carried  out  in  1S76,  together  with 
the  general  restoration  of  the  fabric,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect, 
Brighton. 

Upleadon. — The  ancient  church  of  Upleadon, 
lying  about  eight  miles  from  Gloucester,  be- 
tween Newent  and  Hartpury,  was  re-opened  on 
the  6th  ult.,  after  restoration.  Its  peculiar 
tower,  some  80  ft.  high,  of  timber  and  brick- 
work running  in  black  and  white  vertical  lines, 
with  bluntly-pointed  roof  of  Blate,  stands  up  a 
conspicuous  landmark  for  many  miles  of  widely 
undulating  country  around.  The  nave  and 
chancel  of  the  church  are  built  of  stone, 
with  stone  tile  roofing.  The  building  having 
beoome  greatly  dilapidated,  particularly  the 
tower,  steps  were  taken  last  year  to  raise 
a fund  to  carry  out  the  necessary  repairs, 
and  to  put  the  structure  into  a fit  state  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect,  was  consulted,  and  the 
necessary  plans,  &c.,  were  prepared,  and  con- 
tracts amounting  to  about  5001.  were  entered 
into  by  Mr.  Fowles,  builder,  of  Hartpury,  Mr. 
Dick,  of  Derby,  being  clerk  of  the  works.  In 
September  last  the  church  was  closed  and  the 
work  commenced.  The  work  includes  a new 
chancel  arch,  and  a re-construction  of  one  side 
of  the  timbered  tower,  which  contains  two  bells. 
The  floor  has  been  laid  with  red  tiles,  and  sub- 
stantial new  seats,  of  dark  deal  and  varnished, 
have  been  fitted  on  a raised  timber  flooring. 


road,  Bristol,  in  the  rear  of  Colston’s 
houses,  St.  Michael’8-hill,  have  been  cor 
They  were  endowed  by  Alderman  Be 
who  died  in  1818.  The  buildings  are 
Queen  Anne  style,  and  have  been  desi; 
Messrs.  Foster  & Wood.  The  central  bl 
pair  of  wings  form  three  sides  of  a quai 
the  fourth  side  being  alow  boundary  wa 
road.  The  material  employed  is  brie 
freestone  dressings,  mullioned  window: 
eaves,  and  a roof  of  red  tiles.  The  faija 
central  pediment  inscribed  with  the  m 
date  of  foundation,  while  the  arms  of  A 
Bengough  are  inserted  just  below.  Th' 
have  their  own  porches,  and  an  inde 
entrance  is  provided  for  every  pair  of  a 
the  ground  floor,  with  a staircase  from 
trance  to  the  corresponding  suites  abon 
ground  floor  and  first  floor  are  divided' 
well-aired  and  lighted  suites  of  three ) 
living-room,  bedroom,  and  scullery.  1 
tract  has  been  substantially  carried': 
Messrs.  Forse  & Ashley,  for  about  5,5( 
E.  Sheppard  executed  the  carving,  and, 

Parker  & Bush  laid  out  the  lawn. j 

clock,  chimes,  and-bells  of  the  Bristol  G 
School,  have  just  been  completed.  Theyb| 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillett,  Blan?j 
of  Croydon.  The  clock  strikes  the  he! 
a bell  of  8 cwt.  0 qrs.  26  lb.,  and  chimeaj 
quarters  on  four  other  bells — the  sameii 
Westminster  palace  and  St.  Mary’s,  ? 
bridge,  the  time  being  shown  upon  i 
copper  dials,  with  gilt  figures  and  min  i 
black  ground,  fitted  in  a drum  on  cast-ill 
mental  brackets  projecting  from  the  ft  I 
tower.  The  chime  part  of  the  cloco 
structed  on  Gillett  & Bland’s  newprineir 
movable  steel  pins ; so  that  the  chimuj 
adjusted  or  altered  at  any  time  with  tht. 
facility.  The  bells  have  a total  yt 
27  cwt.  2 qrs.  13  lb. 

The  total  cost  of  the  clock,  chimes,  * 
has  been  over  400/. 


Shedfield. — The  new  parish  church  of  Shed- 
field,  Hants,  is  now  complete,  save  the  erection 
of  the  tower  and  spire  and  some  of  the  internal 
fittings.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  so  long 
ago  as  May,  1875.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Colson  & Son,  of  Winchester,  and  the  work  has 
been  carried  out,  under  their  superintendence, 
by  Messrs.  Knight  & Son,  builders,  of  High- 
street,  Wickham.  The  building  is  in  the  Deco- 
rated style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  south  aisle, 
chanosl,  and  south  transept.  Local  stone  is  used 
for  the  walling,  whilst  the  dressings  are  of  Bath 
stone.  Within,  coloured  bricks  are  used  con- 
siderably, with  Bath  stone  for  dressings.  An 
arcade  of  four  bays  divides  the  nave  from  the 
south  aisle,  and  on  the  north  side  is  an  arcade 
and  five  similar  bays,  the  most  westerly  one 
being  that  opposite  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  and  porch.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone, 
octagonal  in  shape,  and  standing  upon  a central 
shaft  of  the  same  material,  and  six  outer  columns 
of  polished  green  marble.  The  pulpit  is  erected 
in  memory  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  late  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  and  of  Thomas  Fosbery,  M.A., 
one  of  his  chaplains.  The  chancel  arch  springs 
from  clustered  shafts  with  carved  capitals,  and 
these  and  the  rest  of  the  carved  work  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  internal 
fittings  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  but  these  are  not 
yet  complete.  The  roofs  are  of  timber,  open, 
and  unvarnished.  The  nave  roof  rests  upon 
vaulting  shafts,  supported  by  carved  stone 
corbels.  The  clerk  of  works  during  the  main 
portion  of  the  work  was  Mr.  H.  A.  Amey. 

Seaforth. — The  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Sea- 
forth,  has  been  re-opened,  after  renovation  and 
alterations  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Doyle,  architect,  Liverpool.  The  whole  of  the 
eld-fashioned  box-pews  have  been  removed,  and 
replaced  by  open  pitch-pine  seats,  giving  ac- 
commodation for  100  more  persons.  The  former 
gallery,  which  extended  round  the  edifice  and 
ran  out  towards  the  centre,  has  been  done  away 
with,  and  a new  gallery  erected  and  placed 
back  a distance  of  8 ft.  The  cost  of  the  works, 
which  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Holme  & 
Nicol,  of  Liverpool,  amounts  to  something  like 
2,000/. 

Carlton. — On  the  13  th  ult.,  the  parish  church 
of  Carlton-in-Cleveland  was  re-opened,  after 
restoration.  In  fact,  the  old  building  has  been 
almost  entirely  demolished.  The  new  edifice 
which  (according  to  the  Yorlc  Herald ) is  con- 
structed from  designs  prepared  by  the  vicar 
(the  Rev.  G.  Sanger),  is  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
and  oomposed  of  freestone,  from  quarries  in  the 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Exeter. — The  new  Rougemont  Hotel  is  now 
completed,  and  only  remains  to  be  furnished. 
It  was  commenced  two  years  ago  on  the  site  of 
the  old  city  prison,  and  overlooks  the  Queen- 
street  station.  The  building,  which  has  been 
erected  by  a joint  stock  compauy,  is  of  brick, 
with  white  Beer  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
floor  of  the  large  central  hall  of  the  hotel  is  of 
encaustic  tile,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Craven, 
Dunnell,  & Co.  The  hall  is  60  ft.  long,  20  ft. 
wide,  and  about  30  ft.  in  height,  running  up  to 
the  level  of  the  second  floor.  It  is  supported 
to  the  level  of  the  first  floor  by  Doric  columns, 
and  above  these  the  support  is  continued  by 
Corinthian  columns.  A corridor  runs  around  the 
central  hall  on  the  first  floor.  The  coffee-room 
is  situated  in  the  wing  that  juts  out  into  Queen- 
street.  Its  length  is  60  ft.,  width  30  ft.,  and 
height  19  ft.  Four  Doric  columns  carry  the  box 
girders  which  form  the  panelled  ceiling.  The 
approach  to  the  first  floor  is  by  means  of  a grand 
staircase  6 ft.  wide.  At  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case the  window  is  to  be  filled  by  Mr.  Drake,  of 
Exeter,1  with  a stained-glass  representation  of 
the  royal  visit  to  Exeter,  when  the  King  gave 
the  name  of  Rougement  to  the  Castle.  The 
kitchen  is  among  the  twenty-five  compartments 
in  the  basement,  and  here  two  large  ranges  have 
been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Garton  & KiLg,  and  the 
same  firm  is  also  about  to  fit  up  the  laundry 
and  its  extensive  steam  drying-room.  It  is 
intended  to  erect  stables  at  the  back,  and  also 
a large  room  for  balls  and  concerts.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ware, 
A.I.C.E.,  of  Exeter,  the  quantities  being  taken 
out  by  Mr.  Charles  Gould,  of  London.  The 
building  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  James 
Matcham,  of  Plymouth,  with  Mr.  Hallet  as 
foreman,  and  Mr.  William  Gill  has  been  the  clerk 
of  the  works.  The  plumbing,  electric  bell 
apparatus,  and  gas  fitting  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
E.  Whipple,  Plymouth ; the  glazing  has  been 
executed  by  Cashmore,  Bristol ; the  lifts  supplied 
and  fixed  by  Waygood  & Co.,  Leeds  ; the  kitchen 
and  laundry  fittings  by  Garton  & King,  Exeter; 
the  paper-hangings  by  Bradley  & Sons,  Exeter; 
and  the  locksmiths’  work  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
S.  Pearse,  Exeter.  The  hotel  is  to  be  opened  for 
business  by  May-day.  The  cost  of  the  building 
has  been  about  21,000/.,  and  the  furnishing  will 
co  R another  5,000 i.  or  6,000/. 

Bristol. — Bengough’s  Almshouses,  Horfield- 


YARIORUM. 

“ The  Extravaganzas  of  J.  R.  Plat* 
(Somerset  Herald).  Testimonial  edit! 
are  very  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  pi 
publish  immediately,  in  five  volumeii 
plete  edition  of  that  portion  of  Mr.  i 
Dramatic  Works  with  which  his  reputi 
dramatic  author  is  more  particularly  dj 
we  moan  the  Extravaganzas  which  a >( 
cases  out  of  print,  whilst  one  or  twts 
have  never  been  published.  Mr.  Plfl 
undertaken  to  revise  and  correct  eaCEi 
the  press,  and  to  contribute  prefatorpl 
giual  notes,  which  will  comprise  muciij 
tion  respecting  the  many  celebrated  jW 
connected  with  the  representations  pi 
form  an  interesting  record  of  thel 
London  theatres,  their  managers  and  ijt 
for  a period  extending  over  sixty  yf^ 
editing  of  the  Extravaganzas  has:t 
trusted  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Dillon  Croker,  }» 
Mr.  Stephen  Tucker  (Rouge  Croixi^ 
entire  profits  will  be  presented  to  bi 
author.  It  will  be,  in  fact,  aTestimonjl 

“ The  Ogam  inscribed  Monumeii 

Gaedhil,”  in  the  British  Islands,  b f,i 
Richard  Rolt  Brash,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  edr;j 
Geo.  M.  Atkinson,  is  about  to  be  pn  «* 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bell  & Sons.  We  agree 
writer  that, — “ The  antiquaries  and  i ft 
of  Great  Britain  should  feel  as  deephS 
in  this  subject  as  those  of  Ireland/4 
be  remembered  that  twenty-three  Ogi.J 
tions,  identical  with  the  Irish  exact 
been  discovered  in  England  and  :ri 

twelve  in  Scotland.” Here  is  a U 

from  the  Leisure  Hour  as  to  Pa<i® 
Blue-Books: — “Mr.  John  Walter,  r.'a 
recent  debate,  said  that  a vast  sum  i f* 
annually  upon  the  printing  of  unnectoB 
books,  some  of  which,  two  or  thre:^ 
thickness,  and  costing  hundreds  of 
print,  contained  nothing  but  a mass  of?  S' 
tabular  matter.  It  was  certain  thatli. 
30,000/.  might  be  saved  under  this  ' ! 
every  year,  without  any  detriment  n*? 
vice  of  the  country.  Of  the  thousar:^- 
books  annually  printed,  by  far  the  ifl 
is  sold,  unread,  as  waste  paper.  C ^ 
give  as  an  example  of  many.  A 1 
occupies  apartments  in  the  house  ct 
duiing  the  season.  A week  or  tw  1 
end  of  the  session  various  circulars 
from  dealers  offering  to  buy  waste  p ' 
are  handed  to  the  butler,  who  sells- 
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i The  amount  is  large  enough  to  be 
an  ample  fee  from  the  Scotch  M.P.  to 
pier  for  his  service.  A few  of  the 
s send  the  volumes  to  publio  libraries 
er  places  where  they  may  be  useful  to 
stituents,  but  the  majority  of  members 
[eir  servants  to  dispose  of  them  as  waste 


Itsallanm 


lings  from  Shakspeare. — For  years, 
eodore  Martin  (and  Helen  Faucit  before 
p chief  favourite  at  Glasgow ; and  she 
pived  there  great  ovations.  All  this 
(irtin  remembered  when  distress  fell 
any  of  the  inhabitants,  ruined  by  the 
k failure,  and  kindly  offered  to  give  a 
from  Shakspeare  in  aid  of  the  fund 
r their  relief.  The  offer  was,  of  course, 
accepted,  and  was  carried  out  on  the 
t in  the  Queen’s  Rooms,  before  a large  and 
" audience.  It  was  an  immense  success, 
igow  press  describe  the  event  in  glowing 
With  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
d a voice  of  incomparable  range  and 
rs.  Martin,  without  help  from  stage 
K,  read  her  selections  from  ‘ Romeo  and 
ilind  the  ‘Merchant  of  Venice 'with  a 
6:  Btyle  that  was  marvellous  in  its  effects, 
lirtin  has  in  her  nature  more  of  the 
}jon  and  witchery  of  the  poetic  spirit 
7 artist  we  have  known ; and,  con- 
7,  her  melodious  breathings  of  the  love 
jtween  the  lovers  in  the  finest  love-play 
vorld  were  perfect  poetry  set  to  the 
perfect  utterance.  Mrs.  Martin  read 
Casket  Scene  and  the  Trial  Scene  from 
erchant  of  Venice,’  and  both  were 
sees.  In  both  the  artist  showed  again, 
before,  that  she  has  perfect  mastery 
J subtlest  winds  of  feeling  as  over  the 

I;  gusts  of  passion.”  The  result  of  the 
jluding  the  esteemed  lady’s  own  sub- 
i was  to  add  5002.  to  the  relief  fund. 

Il3,  Easy  and  Uneasy. — Consider  for  a 
Bwhat  is  needed  in  a common  chair  that 
:'uit  its  purpose.  It  should  be  strong 
ito  be  sat  upon  without  need  of  any 
uiution  on  the  part  of  the  sitter,  and  yet 
■be  so  light  as  to  admit  of  being  easily 
BNow,  in  most  drawing-rooms,  a heavy 
iiwho,  probably,  most  desires  to  seat 
|r  herself, — has  to  pick  and  choose  in 
llsscape  a catastrophe.  It  will  not  do  to 
3 first  seat  that  offers,  and  even  if  it 
ttor  a perch,  the  sitter  must  be  careful 
»n  back.  Lightness  has  been  so  studied 
blchairs,  that  only  the  slimmest  ladies 
ithem.  They  do  not  suit  even  a thin 
ito  has  a trick  of  lounging.  They  are 
Hosts,  but  not  for  honest  flesh  and  blood. 
Ij.8  absurdly  unscientific  ? A very  little 
kjength  in  construction  would  add  but 
ijfcibly  to  their  weight,  and  relieve  every 
li'ast  from  apprehension  when  he  desires 
lilted.  They  might  be  just  as  handy, 
afe.  Then  look  at  chair-backs.  Fashion 
oes  some  upright,  and  sacrifices  comfort 
iiisical  demand  of  taste.  Backs  are  in- 
0 be  leaned  against,  but  who  can  lean 
spine  is  at  right  angles  to  his  thighs  ? 

¥ elbows,  too.  They  are  meant  to  rest 
8 he  sitter,  and  should  thus  be  at  least  flat, 
yhtly  channelled.  The  arm  of  the  chair 
' the  converse  of  that  of  the  man.  If 
‘Ind,  his  arm  perpetually  slips  off  when 
rest  it;  and  yet  there  are  chair-elbows 
8®  not  only  slippery  and  narrow,  but 
Hod  on  the  surface.  The  most  fashion- 
T at  present  rather  discards  the  padded 
Ivhich  catches  the  elbow  and  prevents 
tiding  off.  Perhaps  a broad,  flat-padded 
‘J  the  arm  of  the  chair  best  fulfils  its 
to  steadily  supporting  that  of  the  sitter, 
jision  of  chairs  with  spring-seats  is, 
vnistake.  They  are  not  only  exception- 
Vn8>  kQt.  they  convey  the  idea  that 
v:  your  being  welcome  to  sit  dowD,  yon 
",  continually  pushed  off.  When  you 
■self  on  one  you  are  conscious  of  having 
-me  opposition.  The  only  thing  to  be 
Jeir  favour  is  that  when  you  want  to 
Jiave  a shove  up.  The  ideal  chair,— the 
;est,— should  have  as  little  padding  as 
JJut  accommodate  itself  to  the  human 
"anfcs  fco  be  rested ; and  I have  often 
why  some  enterprising  and  scientific 
' maker  has  not  produced  a more  ana- 
Jrticle. — Leisure  Hour. 


Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — On  Tues- 
day night  last  a meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
its  rooms,  9,  Conduit-street,  the  President,  Dr. 
Samuel  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
chair.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Harry  Rylands,  read 
a paper  by  Professor  Lushington,  on  “ The  His- 
torical Inscriptions  of  Seti  I.  in  the  Temple  at 
Karnak.”  These  inscriptions  and  sculptures 
record  the  victories  of  Seti  Meneptah,  or,  as  he 
is  most  commonly  called,  Seti  I.,  who,  on  coming 
to  the  throne,  assumed  the  name  of  Ramenma, 
otherwise  read  Menmara,  although,  according  to 
the  sacred  syntax,  the  name  of  the  sun-god  Ra 
was  wont  to  be  written  first.  He  reigned  fifty- 
one  years,  beginning  about  B.C.  1455,  in  Pro- 
fessor Lushington’sopinion.  These  hieroglyphical 
annals  are  to  be  found,  along  with  many  valuable 
records,  in  the  great  temple  of  Ammon  Ra,  at 
Thebes.  This  magnificent  sanctuary  is  more 
ancient  than  any  other  Theban  building,  dating 
from  the  earliest  Pharaohs  of  the  great  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  between  which  and  the  Nineteenth,  to 
which  Seti  I.  belonged,  many  centuries  inter- 
vened. As  the  sacred  metropolis  of  the 
Theban  kings,  they  had  already  vied  with  each 
other  in  ornamenting  it  with  fresh  architec- 
tural glories,  sculptures  statues,  and  obelisks. 
Seti  I.  conceived  the  idea  of  nearly  doubling  its 
size,  and  began  to  build  the  Great  Ha  l,  with 
its  hundred  columns,  and  to  enrich  it  inside  and 
outside  with  innumerable  sculptures.  He  did 
not  live  to  complete  this  chef  d’ceuvre  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  but  it  was  completed  by  his  son, 
Ramses  II.,  styled  the  great,  the  Sesostris  of  the 
classical  historians.  Owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  many  of  the 
historical  bas-reliefs  are  lost ; but  there  still 
remains  a copious  chronicle  of  Seti’s  victories, 
beginning  on  the  northern  side,  and  relating  to 
the  Pharaoh’s  conquests  in  the  earliest  years  of 
his  reign.  They  give  representations  of  lakes, 
fortified  towns  in  a state  of  siege,  and  all  the 
various  incidents  and  scenes  of  the  battle-field. 
Rivers  are  characteristically  delineated,  the 
Nile  being  indicated  by  its  crocodiles  and 
peculiar  fishes,  while  a bridge  serves  as  a com- 
munication with  the  opposite  bank,  showing 
that  the  Nile  was  already  bridged  at  that  early 
period. 

Harvey  Tercentenai-y  Memorial.  — The 

models  for  the  statue  of  Harvey  which  it  is 
proposed , to  place  at  Folkestone  have  been 
on  view  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  models  were  three 
in  number,  distinguished  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
and  C.  It  is  intended  that  the  statue  shall  be 
of  bronze  and  the  pedestal  of  granite.  Model  A 
represents  Harvey  in  gown  aud  cap  as  a doctor 
of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  is  looking  down  at  a heart  lying  upon  a 
table  ; in  his  right  hand  is  a pencil,  and  his  left 
hand  holds  a note-book,  in  which  he  seems  to 
be  about  to  write.  The  figure  in  B is  upright, 
the  head  erect,  and  the  right  hand  placed  on  the 
breast,  as  if  to  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 
In  the  left  hand  is  the  heart  of  some  creature. 
The  doctor’s  gown  is  worn,  but  in  C it  is  thrown 
aside  upon  a table.  In  this  last  model  a dead 
deer  is  placed  on  the  ground,  as  it  were,  behind 
the  figure.  The  anatomist  is  looking  downward 
at  a heart  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  is  a 
dissectiug-knife.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
commission  for  the  statue  shall  be  intrusted  to 
Mr.  A.  Bruce  Joy,  who  is  the  designer  of  the 
model  marked  B.  Mr.  C.  ^B.  Birch,  the  author 
of  one  of  the  pother  designs,  has  given  more 
consideration  to  the  pedestal  than  is  apparent 

the  selected  design. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — It 

is  understood  that  the  “ 1851  Commissioners  ”■ 
have  determined  to  take  possession  of  the 
Gardens  at  South  Kensington : in  fact,  that 
they  have  formally  demanded  it  and  have  been 
refused.  The  law  courts  will  probably  be 
appealed  to  to  settle  the  precise  legal  position 
of  the  two  bodies.  The  future  appropriation  of 
the  land  is  unsettled. 

Our  Manufacturers. — The  mainspring  of 
a successful  manufactory  is  a chief  who  knows- 
every  process  of  the  trades  carried  on,  the 
rationale  of  all  that  has  to  be  done,  and 
who  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  mechanical 
laws,  and  that  amount  of  combined  mental 
and  manual  dexterity  which  but  few  possess. 
We  cannot  expect  the  present  generation  of 
manufacturers  to  learn  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Formerly  a lad  was  put  to  work,  and, 
if  he  was  not  taught  scientific  principles,  he 
at  least  became  a competent  workman  before 
he  became  a master.  But  now  this  is  all 
changed.  Lads  do  not  enter  the  shops  and 
work  at  the  machine  or  the  bench ; they  come 
in  leisurely  as  “ young  gentlemen,”  and  take  a. 
little  light  amusement  at  office  work,  and  then 
blossom  forth  into  masters, — of  what  ? Not  of 
the  trades  their  workpeople  carry  on.  If  they 
had  a thorough  training  in  mechanics,  and  were 
made  competent  draughtsmen,  there  would  be 
some  hope  of  them.  But  they  are  not  so 
trained : in  fact,  they  know  nothing  that  is  of 
any  practical  use,  and  are  really  entirely  de- 
pendent on  their  workpeople,  instead  of  being 
what  every  manufacturer  should  be,  the  master 
craftsman  of  his  factory.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  are  large  capitalists  who  own  successful 
manufacturing  concerns,  although  they  have  no 
technical  skill.  This  is  true,  but  such  men  are 
owners,  not  masters : the  real  masters  are  the 
managers,  and  such  men  do  frequently  possess 
the  requisite  skill,  and  are  in  fact  chosen  be- 
cause they  have  it. — Martineau  and  Smith’s 
Hardware  Trade  Journal. 


TENDERS 

For  new  schools  for  360  infants  in  Laygate-lane,  for 
the  South  8hields  8chool  Board.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C. 
Connel.  Messrs.  Oliver  4 Lceson,  architects 


City  of  London  Scliool  Competition. — 

Notwithstanding  the  exacting  nature  of  the 
demands  made  upon  competitors  by  the  con- 
ditions of  this  competition  (commented  upon  in 
the  Builder  for  March  1st,  p.  226,  ante),  we 
learn  on  authority  that  no  fewer  than  fifty-three 
architects  have  sent  in  designs,  several  indi- 
vidual competitors  having  each  submitted  two, 
and  even  three,  alternative  designs  ! We  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  when  the  designs  will 
be  on  view,  or  whether  the  committee  will  seek 
he  aid  of  a professional  referee. 


A New  Synagogue. — The  new  West-end 
Synagogue  in  St.  Petersburg-place,  Bayswater, 
illustrated  by  us  recently,  was  consecrated  on 
Saturday  by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Green,  minister  of 
the  Central  Synagogue.  This  makes  the  tenth 
temple  of  the  United  Synagogue.  It  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  21,0002.  The  interior  is  still 
unfinished.  It  affords  seats  for  800  persons 
The  marble  mosaic  pavement  here  was  laid 
by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  Newman-street. 


Scott  4 Son... 

Inglia  4 Reah 

Pnngle 

Bruce  

Smith  

N’ichol  

Shotten,  Bros 

Mackey  

A.  A P.  Marshall 

Atkinson  & Co 

Rimpson  

Heppcl 

Armstrong  

Harwood ..... 

Robson  4 Tremble  

Richardson  & Co 

Kennedy  4 Son 

Middleiuis8,  Bros 

Elliot  

Atkin  & Co 

Robson  

Town,  Bros,  (too  late).. 

Harvey 

Holliday  & Christie 

Shell  

Grisdalo  

U.  Atkinson  

Miller  

Suddards 

N.  & R.  Keeil 

Hirst  & White  ... 

Thompson  

Allison 


..£4,103  10  0 
. 4,089  0 0 
. 3,932  12  5 
3,889  0 5 
. 3,886  8 4 
. 3,855  7 lO 
3,839  9 4 
3,827  0 0 
3,819  13  0 
3,782  8 O 
3,688  3 5 
3,676  14  7 
3,612  2 0 
3,600  0 O 
3,596  16  0 
3,591  13  1 
3.582  15  3 
3,567  0 0 
3,539  0 0 
3,622  17  9 
3,500  15  4i 
3.492  18  0 
3,490  8 4 
3,469  18  3 
3,462  1 2 

3,451  0 0 
3,450  0 0 
3,420  " 
3,110 


3,39 


1 1 


3,259  0 
3,253  5 
3,250  13 


For  stabling,  cart-shed,  smithy,  workshop,  ftnd  dwelling- 
house,  at  Hammersmith,  for  the  Fulham  Board  o& 


Lucas  & Sou 
Julian  4 Co. 
Dickenson  .... 

Wagner  

Braid  4 Co 

Mears  

Beal  

O'Keeffe  

Raymes 

Huituu  4 Co.  . 

Scott 

Newton  4 Triggs  . 


..£6,630  0 0 
. 6,570  0 0 

. 6,100  0 0 
. 6,250  0 0 
. 6,180  0 0 
. 6,100  0 0 
. 6,988  0 0 
. 5,955  0 0 
. 6,899  0 0 
. 6,816  0 O 
. 6,663  0 0 
6,350  0 0 


Aitchisou  4 Walker*  5,225  0 

* Accepted  conditionally. 

For  premises  in  the  London-road,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  C._ 
Bowman.  Messrs.  Rutley  4 BlackweU,  architects, 
quantities  supplied 

Smith  4 Son  £2,919  0 0 

Baker  2,870  0 0 

Taylor 2,809  0 0 

Colls 2,760  ‘ 


Nro 


Smart  . 


2,600 

1,835 

Accepted  with  modifications. 


0 0 
0 0 


For  three  villa  residences  in  Thurlow-road,  Dulwich,  foe 
Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  James  Miller,  architect: — 

Higgs  £2,977  0 0 

Hatton  4 Co 2,958  0 0 

Mould  2,800  0 0 
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For  alterations  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  new 
billiard  room  ut  the  Marquess  Tavern,  C'anonbury,  for 
Mr.  Tullet.  Mr.  James  Miller,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — - 

Bridgeman £550  0 0 

Taylor 499  0 0 

llansell  4*2  0 0 

Colt 405  0 0 

Hatton  & Co 456  0 0 

Bishop  417  0 0 

Hobern  395  0 0 


For  schools,  German  Church,  Hooper-square,  Leman- 
street,  E.  Messrs.  T.  & W.  Stone,  architects  : — 

Hunt £1,120  0 0 

Adcock 1,000  0 0 

Wagner  950  0 0 

Forest 941  0 0 

Palmer 873  0 0 

Johnson  (accepted)  863  0 0 

For  St.  Boniface  (R.  C.)  School,  Whitechapel.  Mr- 
John  Young,  jun.,  architect: — 

Braes  £1,873  0 0 

Conder 1,815  0 0 

Morter 1,743  0 0 

Bangs  1,695  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  1,550  0 0 

Lawrance 1,519  0 0 

For  alterations  of  St.  James’s-road  and  bridge  over 
Bricklayers’  Arms  Branch  at  Mercers’  crossing,  for  the 
South-Eastern  Railway 

Hatton  & Co £13,540  0 0 


For  sis  houses,  Walthamstow.  Mr.  John  Young,  jun., 
architect  .— 

Hunt £3.818  0 0 

Ellis 3,455  0 0 

Abraham  ...» 3,400  0 0 

Outhwaite  3,320  0 0 

Lawrance 3,150  0 0 

Palmer 3,076  0 0 

For  new  roads  and  sewers  at  Walthamstow.  Mr.  Barn- 
bridge,  surveyor  : — 

Bloomfield £1,300  0 0 

Pizzey  (accepted)*  1,135  0 0 

* With  another  road  added,  extra,  £575. 

For  new  roads  and  sewers  at  Ealing : — 

Nowell  A Co £7,998  0 0 

Killingback 7,8-90  0 0 

Jackson  7,800  0 0 

Pizzey  (accepted) 7,599  0 0 

Crockett  (withdrawn) 6,731  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  four  pairs  of  semi-detached  residences 
at  West-road,  Eastdown  Park,  Lewisham.  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Banks,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  ; — 

Gorrum  £3,726  0 0 

Eaton  3,480  0 0 

Staines  & Son 3,472  0 0 

Sharpe  A Kverard 3,215  0 0 

For  works  at  the  Imbeciles  Asylum,  lOarentb,  Kent,  for 
the  Mauagers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District. 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects:  — 

Rain-water  reservoir  (150,000  gallons),  sewage-screeniDg 
tank,  &c. : — 

Braid  & Co,  (accepted)  £1,142  4 9 

Drainage  work  as  per  schedule  of  prices:— 

Braid  & Co.  (accepted). 

For  alterations  to  laundry  at  the  Infirmary,  Marloes- 
road,  Kensington,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  A.  A c 
Harston,  architects : — 

Clements  A Co.  . £667  0 0 

Fraser,  Bros 594  0 0 

Benham  (accepted) 430  0 0 

For  factory  at  Hatton-garden,  for  Messrs.  H.  & E 
Watts.  Quantities  supplied  by  architect.  Mr.  G.  A 
Burn,  architect : — 

Browne  A Robinson £3,588  0 0 

Thomas  & Butland  ...  3 628  9 0 

Marks  3,4fi8  0 0 

Bamtord  3,245  0 0 

Heyworth  3,245  0 0 

Pritchard  3,135  0 0 

Cook 3,100  0 0 

ScnvenerACo 2,841  0 0 

For  new  Convent  and  Chapel,  Do  Bon-Secours,  Cork. 
Air.  D.  J.  Conkley,  architect  : — 

Delaney  (accepted) £8,000  0 0 


For  house  at  Highfields,  Leicester,  for  Mr.  S.  Faire. 
Mr.  E.  Burgess,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Thorni- 
er oft  : — 

Hutchinson  A Son £1,035  0 0 

Major  1,031  8 6 


For  the  erection  of  stable  and  entrance-porch  to  a house 
in  Eilison-road,  Streatham,  for  Mr.  C.  Howard.  Mr.  It. 
Cruwys,  architect 
Mundy... 

Evans  ... 

Holland 
Holcomb 

Simons 135  0 0 

Gatiield*  116  0 0 

* Accepted,  with  modifications. 


Mundy 

Evans  

£198 

195 

Holland  

151 

Holcombe  

1W 

For  alterations  and  reparations  to  Oulton  Cottage, 
No.  1,  Streatham-place,  Brixton-hill,  for  Mr.  E.  Janes, 
sen.  Mr.  R.  Cruwys,  architect : — 

Mason,  Gillman,  A Smart  * £150  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  additions  to  217,  Regent-street,  for  Messrs.  B.  W. 
Knight  A Co.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect  : — 

Mitchell  A Gibbon  £615  0 0 

Turraut  A Sons 595  0 0 

Grpcn  

Oxford 

Manley  

Bywaters,  Bros 


For  the  extension  of  the  Hall-bv-thc-Sea,  Margate,  for 
Mr.  George  Sanger.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect : — 

Bushell £4,200  0 0 

Green  4,173  0 0 

Pii'amor  A Son 3,988  0 0 

Hulls 3,976  0 0 

Denne  3,043  0 0 

Adcock 3,536  0 0 


For  erecting  two  houses  in  Church-road,  Cliftonville, 
Brighton,  for  Messrs.  H.  A L.  Young.  Mr.  Benj.  Nuun, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Lockycr  £5,410  0 0 

Cheesnian  6,260  0 0 

Parsons  5,185  0 0 

Chappell 4,980  O 0 

Barnes 4,880  0 0 

Dean  4,800  0 0 

Ockenden  3,973  0 0 

Nurcombe  (accepted)  3,350  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a residence  and 
stabling  at  fcsher,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  Frewen.  Mr.  Geo. 
Sherrin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Blom- 
fleld  : — 

Dove,  Bros £3,670  0 0 

Oldridge 3,658  0 0 

Sargeant  3,554  0 0 

Rider  A Son  3,608  0 0 

rver  3,188  0 0 

Hall  A Sons  (accepted)  3,090  0 0 


For  building  four  houses  and  shops  at  Shern  Hall-street, 
Walthamstow.  Mr.  Slack,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Whitmore  A Kennard  : — 

Boyd  A Co £2,600  0 0 

Huff 2.618  0 0 

Sayer 2,569  0 0 

Costen 2,472  0 0 

Jones  2,401  0 0 

Lane 2,420  0 0 

Lintleld 2,337  0 0 

Nibblet 2,198  0 0 

Burt 2,187  0 0 


For  making  up  roadways  (roadwork  only)  of  Herries- 
street,  Lancefaeld-street,  Mozart-street,  Beethoven-street, 
and  Dart-street,  Kensal  New  Town,  for  the  1’estry  of 
Chelsea.  Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton,  surveyor  to  the  Vestry  : 

Hayden,  jun .'....£3,990  0 0 

Boyer  3,650  0 0 

Brass  3,795  0 0 

Is  owell  A Robson 3,780  0 0 

Neavo  3,020  0 0 

Qeorge 3,475  0 0 

Baxter 3,120  0 0 

Stockwcll  (accepted)  3,215  0 0 


For  alterations,  repairs,  and  decorative  work  at  No.  26, 
West  8mitlifield,  lor  Mr.  Charles  Bown.  Mr.  F.  11. 
Hayes,  architect : — 

Wilson £355  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons  349  0 0 

Chamberlen,  Bros 318  0 0 

Lidstone  A Son  (accepted)  329  13  0 


For  constructing  sewer  alongside  the  Greo 
Railway  to  Edmouton,  for  the  owners  of  t lie 
Park  Estate,  Enfield.  Mr.  T.  Taylor  Smith, 
Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  William  H.  Pipe  :— 
Docwra  £635 


Duffield  Cemetery. — In  list  of  tenders  in  ] 
Builder  (p.  358),  for  “cemetery  chapels  1 
Dudley,"  (Mr.  Ernest  Long,  architect),  read  11 
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Sanitary  Warnings  from 
High  Places. 

N the  destructive  course 
of  the  cholera  through 
India,  it  was  remarked 
by  some  observers  that 
the  pestilence  seemed  to 
come  from  below.  Not 
only  were  the  inmates  of 
houses  at  the  foot  of  a hill 
attacked  sooner  than  those 
towards  the  summit,  but 
the  fowls  and  other 
small  animals,  naturally 
abiding  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  sickened  and 
died  somedaysbefore  dan- 
gerous  symptoms  broke 
out  in  the  human  inhabit- 
ants. If  this  statement  be 
thoroughly  reliable,  it  is 
of  no  little  value,  both  as 
affording  a warning,  and 
as  indicating  in  what 
direction  the  sanitary 
engineer  should  look  in 
his  precautions  against 
yger  intimated.  Exhalation,  in  one  word, 
\)1  events,  one  sign  or  cause  of  danger,  in 
slid  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  remedy 
mischievous  exhalation  is,  not  only 
jo,  but  proper  regulation  of  the  entire 
'dgime.  Baking  ground,  in  some  cases, 
Yed  even  more  sickly  than  swamps. 

\\  not,  however,  from  the  lower  levels, 
Shysically  or  socially  regarded,  that  the 

Irious  warnings  to  provide  against  future 
f now  come.  The  remark  which  has 
■ban  once  been  made  in  our  columns  of 
which  that  subtle  and  dangerous 
which  now  takes  the  form  of  diphtheria, 
that  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  chooses 
0itn8  among  the  very  flower  of  society, 
bived  fi’esh  illustration.  In  the  past  few 
(fatal  blows  have  been  struck  in  two 
louses,  in  that  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
! and  in  that  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 

1 alarm  thus  caused  is  intensified  by  the 
: tion  how  many  of  those  who  could  so  ill 
:ied  have  been  carried  off  within  the  last 
rs,  from  the  palace  and  from  the  castle, 
ii.isease  which  we  profess  to  believe  is 
ible  by  the  engineer. 

'to  be  hoped  that  the  true  lesson  will  be 
■ rom  these  repeated  appearances  of  whafc 
.it  regard  as  malarious  diseases  iu  the 
^ ^uxury-  It  would  not  be  unworthy  of 
iety  of  Arts  to  direct  a special  investiga- 
the  subject.  If  we  venture  on  a few 
it  is  rather  as  indicating  the  line  of 
i that  the  public  welfare  seems  to 
' ’ t^an  as  afc  a11  anticipating  the  result 
nquiry  of  which  the  need  has  become 
| 'gent. 

1 isposition  to  attacks  of  this  nature  may 


prove  to  be  either  personal  or  local.  It  is  not 
clear,  but  it  may  be  suspected,  that  there  is 
some  element  at  work,  in  the  present  state  of 
civilisation,  which  renders  the  more  gently  nur- 
tured, or  more  highly  cultured,  members  of 
society  specially  unfitted  to  resist  malarious 
influences.  Connected  with  this  must  be  borne 
in  mind  the  manner  in  which  the  external 
atmosphere  is  more  and  more  kept  out  from 
our  houses.  Doors  and  windows  close  better, 
draughts  are  more  carefully  excluded,  than  of 
old.  Appliances  are  introduced  for  artificially 
warming  the  passages  and  vestibules,  the 
natural  function  of  which  places  is  to  afford  a 
graduated  transition  from  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  a chamber  to  the  external  temperature, 
j Clothing  is  much  more  complex  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  In  the  time  of  our  grand- 
fathers  a man  was  called  a puppy  if  he  wore  an 
j overcoat.  What  would  those  hardy  gentlemen 
, have  said  to  the  “ Ulsters  ” of  the  present  day  P 
or  the  sealskin  jackets  and  coats  ? Human  habit 
I is  so  much  modified  by  circumstances,  that  the 
i adoption  of  all  these  safeguards  against  an 
| occasional  chill  may  have  a direct  tendency  to 
lower  the  resisting  power  of  the  constitution, 
j And  there  are  well-known  facts  that  square 
with  this  view.  Such  is  the  influence  on  the 
j constitution  of  the  prolonged  heat  of  tropical  or 
: sub-tropical  countries.  Even  in  Italy,  where 
; the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  96°  Fahr. 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  this  effect  is 
j more  perceptible.  Those  who  can  fly  to  moun- 
I tain  heights  or  cool  spots  invariably  do  so  for 
about  six  weeks  in  the  summer ; those  who  can- 
j not  do  so  (we  now  speak  of  foreigners  resident 
I in  Italy),  disregard  the  first  hot  season,  and 
| laugh  to  see  the  natives  slowly  slinking  from 
shade  to  shade,  and  never  moving  without  an 
umbrella, — truly  so  called,  when  used  not 
| against  rain,  but  against  sun.  The  second 
j season,  however,  becomes  more  serious.  The 
third  still  more  so ; and  a succession  of  sum- 
mers, even  as  far  north  as  Naples,  is  a very 
severe  trial  to  an  Englishman  or  a German.  The 
body  seems  to  dry  np,  the  hair  to  become  like  hay, 
and  old  age  to  advance  with  untimely  speed. 
No  one  who  has  had  experience  of  the  matter 
will  deny  that  this  is  the  general  rule.  The 
inference  is  not  unnatural  that  the  greater  com- 
fort, as  we  regard  it,  at  all  events  the  more 
sustained  heat,  which  we  are  steadily  giving  to 
our  abodes,  is  really  tending  to  lower  our  con- 
stitutional power  of  resistance,  not  only  to  the 
great  tonic,  cold,  but  to  those  influences  against 
which  that  tonic  has  the  prime  function  of 
strengthening  the  frame. 

When  we  note,  further,  that  it  is  so  often  in 
the  palace  and  the  noble  mansion  that  the  out- 
burst of  the  fatal  malady  occurs,  this  view  of 
the  case  is  yet  further  supported.  The  first 
point,  therefore,  for  the  inquiry  of  the  scientific 
physician  is,  how  far  do  greater  habits  of  luxury, 
avoidance  of  cold,  late  hours,  gas,  carriage 
exercise  in  lieu  of  walking  or  of  riding,  and 
luxury  of  food,  sap  and  undermine  the  vigour  of 
the  individual,  and  thus,  in  an  increasing  ratio, 


the  vigour  of  the  race  ? And  if  this  prove  to  be 
the  case,  is  there  no  Lycurgus  to  be  found  to 
raise  the  cry  of  “ Health  before  ease  and 
luxury  ” ? 

The  second  point  regards  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  our  houses  themselves.  This  is  a different 
thing  from  the  effect  of  luxury  on  the  frame. 
It  may  be  possible,  or  at  all  events  conceivable, 
for  a great  house  to  be  so  built,  and  so  tended, 
that  a given  temperature,  let  us  say  66°  Fahren- 
heit, may  be  constantly  maintained  through 
vestibules,  corridors,  staircases,  and  rooms  ; and 
at  the  same  time  that  the  ventilation  shall  be 
such  as  to  change  the  air  with  sufficient  rapidity* 
and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  poisonous 
gas.  But  in  our  variable  climate  the  cost  of  the 
provisions  for  this  purpose  would  be  great,  and 
the  necessity  for  constant  supervision  would 
demand  attendants  of  a high  degree  of  education 
to  be  detailed  for  this  special  service.  As  it 
is,  warmth  is  too  frequently  secured  at  the  cost 
of  pure  air.  The  products  of  the  combustion  of 
gas,  and  the  minute  quantities  of  gas  (where  this 
mode  of  lighting  is  allowed  in  sitting  or  sleeping 
room)  that  escape  unburnt,  either  from  the 
pipes,  the  fittings,  or  the  burners,  are  constantly 
vitiating  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Our 
own  experience  is  that  plants  will  never  thrive 
in  a room  in  which  gas  is  burnt.  If  such  be  the 
effect  on  the  vegetable  tissue,  what  must  be  the 
case  with  the  more  delicate  tissue  of  the  lungs  ? 
We  know  houses  where  sore  throat  is  frequent, 
almost  constant,  during  the  winter,  and  from 
which  we  believe  that  it  might  be  banished  by 
cutting  off  the  gas,  and  having  the  windows 
regularly  opened  in  all  weathers. 

Then  there  is  the  great  danger  attendant  on 
the  water-closet  system.  We  are  not  about  to 
propose  any  Utopian  remedy.  We  do  not  deny 
that  in  this  system  we  have,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  best  yet  discovered  for  the  removal 
of  the  ddbris  of  organic  change  from  large 
cities.  But  it  will  not  do  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  system  is  attended"  with  great 
danger.  The  slightest  irregularity, — stoppage, 
leakage,  frost,  want  of  water,  too  much  water, 
incurs  the  risk  of  turning  a fatal  exhalation  of 
sewer  gas  into  the  house.  Sometimes  this 
arises  from  external  causes  alone,  quite  beyond 
the  control  of  the  residents.  An  irruption  of 
gas  may  occur  iu  offensive  quantities.  This, 
horrid  as  it  is,  is  far  less  dangerous  than  a more 
subtle  and  gradual  escape.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
very  effort  to  ventilate  the  sewer  that  provides 
a stream  of  fatal  gas  to  dribble  down  an  unused 
chimney,  or  to  lurk  under  the  eaves  of  the 
attic  stories.  Sometimes,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially in  large  hotels,  it  is  sheer  neglect.  We 
know  one  instance  in  one  of  these  buildings, 
which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  particularise,  of 
this  nature.  A child,  heir  and  hope  of  his 
family,  was  staying  with  his  parents  at  this 
place  for  a day  or  two.  The  mother  discovered 
the  neglected  state  of  one  of  the  closets,  to 
which  the  child  had  been  taken,  and  the  family 
left  the  house  forthwith.  It  was  too  late ; the 
seeds  of  the  malady  had  been  so  An,  and 
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diphtheria  very  soon  carried  off  the  only  hope  of 
his  parents.  We  speak  of  one  instance  within 
our  immediate  circle  of  acquaintances,  and 
within  a very  few  months.  How  many  deaths 
are  due  to  the  like  cause?  How  many,  for 
that  matter,  to  this  identical  source  of  mis- 
chief ? 

In  referring  to  this  we  may,  it  is  true,  he 
reverting  to  advice  formerly  given  in  our  own 
pages.  The  story  of  sewer-gas  poisoning  is  not 
new.  But  it  is  none  the  less  important  to  bring 
the  subject  before  our  readers  in  its  proper  con- 
nexion. We  are  attempting  to  account  for  a 
very  threatening  phenomenon.  It  is  one  that 
has  for  some  time  been  denounced,  but  that 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  virulence,  from  year 
to  year.  The  evil  must  be  either  essential,  or 
accidental.  It  must  spring  either  from  the 
increased  power  of  mischief,  or  from  the 
decreased  power  of  resistance.  In  our  opinion 
it  is  due  to  the  combined  influences  of  both 
causes.  Habits  of  luxury,  or,  if  we  may  even  not 
go  so  far  as  that,  habits  of  delicacy,  are,  we  fear, 
impairing  the  constitutions,  especially  of  the 
richer  classes.  The  provision  for  those  habits 
is  affecting  the  salubrity  of  our  dwellings. 
That  both  these  influences  are  to  some  extent, 
at  work,  we  think  is,  undeniable.  Is  it  not  high 
time  that  the  matter  should  be  looked  in  the  face  ? 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  house  ventila- 
tion, the  scheme  has  recently  been  put  forward 
of  a large  and  lofty  chimney,  connected  with 
a block  of  houses,  which  by  its  draught  should 
sweep  and  purify  the  entire  block.  There  is 
something  very  fascinating  in  this  idea,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  practically  aware  of 
how  well  chemical  works  can  be  kept  pure  by  a 
lofty  chimney.  It  may  be  well  to  look,  for  a 
few  minutes,  at  the  leading  facts  that  would 
determine  the  size  and  number  of  such  chim- 
neys. We  lately  gave  a brief  account  of  the 
highest  chimney  in  the  world,  one  of  468  ft.  high, 
at  the  Port  Dundas  works,  Glasgow.  The 
circular  area  of  the  tube  of  this  chimney,  at  the 
top,  is  under  88  square  feet.  This  chimney  was 
built  with  a taper,  the  propriety  of  which  is  ques- 
tionable, as,  in  order  to  utilise  the  larger  part  of  the 
diameter  a higher  velocity  is  requisite  through 
the  narrower  part  of  the  chimney,  while  the 
disposition  of  the  air  will  be  to  lose  velocity  as 
it  cools.  But,  taking  the  88  ft.  of  area,  and 
allowing  a velocity  of  33  ft.  per  second  (which 
is  equal  to  22i  miles  per  hour,  or  that  of  a stiff 
gale)  to  be  attained,  118,800  cubic  feet  of  air 
would  pass  through  the  aperture  per  minute. 
As  a check  on  that  calculation  we  take  from 
Mr.  D.  K.  Clark’s  valuable  “ Manual  of  Rules, 
Tables,  and  Data  for  Mechanical  Engineers  ” 
(p.  927),  the  maximum  quantity  of  air  dis- 
charged per  minute  by  a Guibal  fan,  working 
at  Staveley  Colliery,  of  30  ft.  diameter  and  10  ft. 
wide,  which  is  110,005  cubic  feet  per  minute.  To 
attain  the  speed  of  33  ft.  per  second,  a pressure 
of  15  5 lb.  per  square  foot  must  be  maintained. 
The  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  required  for  the 
consumption  of  one  ton  of  coal,  of  average 
quality,  is  313,600  cubic  feet ; so  that  a chimney 
of  the  area  indicated,  provided  such  a draught 
could  be  maintained,  would  effect  the  consump. 
tion  of  a ton  of  coals  in  a little  under  three 
minutes,  or  22  tons  of  coal  per  hour.  Taking 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  the 
combustion,  we  obtain  close  upon  100  tons  per 
day,  or  146,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  If  we 
allow  a ton  of  coal  per  unit  of  the  population 
per  annum,  this  would  require  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  such  chimneys  for  the  whole  of  London. 

But  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  question  of 
ventilation,  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  how  inefficient  this  powerful 
draught  would  be  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
our  present  wasteful  and  inconvenient  chimneys. 
According  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  in  his  first 
lecture  on  sanitary  engineering  (p.  2),  23,000 
cubic  feet  of  ordinary  air  are  required  per 
individual  per  twenty-four  hours  in  order  to 
keep  the  vitiation  of  the  air  below  1 per  1,000, 
at  which  point  impurity  becomes  perceptible  to 
the  nose.  Allowing  only  eighteen  hours  to  be 
spent  within  doors,  either  in  bedrooms,  houses, 
or  offices,  we  shall  find  that  the  S24  million  cubic 
feet  passing  through  the  hypothetical  chimney 
in  that  time  would  only  provide  for  the  ventila- 
tion requisite  for  a little  over  47,000  human 
beings.  Three  times  as  much  ventilating  power, 
therefore,  is  required  for  keeping  the  chambers 
of  a house  pure,  as  is  requisite  for  maintaining 
combustion  of  coal  at  the  allowance  of  one  ton 
per  inhabitant  per  annum.  And  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  products  of  combustion  of  gas  or 
other  artificial  lights. 


We  need  not  add  together  the  two  quantities  ; 
as  the  partially  vitiated  air  would  to  a great 
extent  serve  for  combustion.  But  all  things 
considered,  it  would  seem  that  a chimney 
possessing  as  high  a power  of  draught  as  we 
have  named,  would  be  requisite  for  at  least  from 
every  33,000  to  40,000  of  population,  supposing 
the  whole  of  the  ventilating  arrangements  to  be 
brought  under  proper  control  by  its  means.  As 
to  the  details  of  these  arrangements,  we  cannot 
at  present  find  space  for  discussion.  But  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  from  400  ft.  to  740  ft.  per 
minute  is  the  rate  of  ventilation  which  is 
effected  in  mines ; the  upcast  pit  having  the 
former  rate  of  draught,  and  the  velocity  in  the 
several  channels  varying  inversely  as  their  areas. 
The  point  where  the  above  considerations 
practically  bear  on  our  present  subject  is  this. 
The  removal  of  air  from  a house  that  is  requisite 
to  ensure  a due  ventilation  for  sanitary  purposes 
is  so  much  more  considerable  than  the  removal 
which  is  due  to,  and  effected  by,  the  combustion 
of  the  amount  of  fuel  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  dwelling,  that  special 
attention  should  bo  directed  to  the  subject 
in  all  large  houses.  Chiefly  is  this  the  case  in 
those  houses,  whether  large  or  small,  in  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  housekeeper  to  maintain 
a high,  or  a moderate  but  invariable,  tempera- 
ture, through  all  parts  of  the  house,  in  the 
winter  season.  This  can  only  be  done,  with 
safety,  by  warming  the  air  as  it  enters ; and 
the  question  is,  whether  either  this  or  any 
other  mode  of  keeping  up  the  temperature  of 
the  vestibules  and  corridors  is  not  a direct 
invitation  to  disease.  We  suggest  that  it  is  so,  in 
two  modes.  Eirst,  that  the  resisting  power  of 
the  frame  is  lowered  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
invariable  temperature.  While  persons  remain 
within  the  house,  the  aiiration  of  the  blood 
and  the  animal  vigour  will  be  abated ; and  on 
going  out  the  cold  will  bo  more  keenly  felt,  and 
very  possibly  more  injuriously  felt,  than  if  the 
passages  had  been  cool.  The  other,  and  entirely 
independent,  question,  is  that  of  the  risk  that 
there  is  in  all  highly  - warmed  houses  of 
slighting  the  proper  ventilation.  The  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  is,  of  course,  so 
much  direct  poison,  unless  removed.  To  this 
have  to  be  added  all  other  sources  of  impuiity, 
products  of  combustion,  gas  resulting  from  the 
course  of  the  organic  functions,  emanations 
from  the  pet  birds  or  other  animals,  and,  most 
dangerous  of  all,  infiltration  of  sewer  gas.  A 
wholesome  thorough  draught  is  the  only  safe- 
guard against  this  domestic  malaria  ; and  very 
few  are  the  instances  in  which  this  is  to  be 
ensured  without  the  utmost  regularity  and  care 
as  to  freely-opened  windows.  Those  who  know 
what  Belgian,  German,  and  even  French  hotels 
are  in  this  respect,  will  be  likely  to  form  the 
opinion  that  palaces  and  noble  mansions  may  be 
made,  and  very  frequently  are  made,  far  less 
safe  and  salubrious,  especially  for  the  young, 
than  were  the  rude  and  draughty  nooks  in  the 
halls  and  castles  of  our  ancestors,  or  than  our 
very  modest  cottages  in  the  present  day. 
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The  New  Patent  Bill. — Messrs.  W.  P. 
Thompson  & Co.,  patent  solicitors,  point  out  a 
few  grave  defects  in  detail  which,  uncorrected, 
may  nullify  all  its  advantages  of  longer  duration 
of  patents  and  of  lessened  stamp  duties  in  pro- 
visional protection.  It  enacts  that  every  inven- 
tion shall  be  published  in  extenso  before  a patent 
is  granted.  The  inventor  has,  therefore,  to  part 
with  his  secret  before  he  knows  whether  he  will 
be  protected  beyond  the  preliminary  twelve 
months,  and  with  a very  great  chance  indeed  of 
getting  no  patent  at  all.  Any  person  after 
reading  the  specification  can  oppose  a patent, 
and  has  the  option  of  opposing  before  either  the 
law  officer,  as  at  present,  or  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  involving  the  applicant  for  letters 
patent,  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  estimated 
expense  of  from  150J.  to  1,0001.  or  more,  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  which  cost  (even  if  he  gain 
the  case)  will  the  inventor  be  repaid  in  taxed 
costs.  It  will  consequently  lie  in  the  power  of 
a capitalist,  with  opposing  interest,  to  stop  a 
poor  man  from  obtaining  a patent  altogether. 
The  501.  stamp  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  is 
retained  as  heretofore.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
chance  of  dog-in-the-manger  patents,  of  which 
there  are  and  have  been  extremely  few,  and 
these  of  very  little  importance  or  inconvenience, 
the  Bill  obliges  patentees  to  grant  licences  on 
such  terms  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being  may  consider  fair.  This  involves  worse 
evils  than  the  one  it  is  designed  to  rectify. 


We  gave,  some  time  ago,  a few  remarks 
the  plans  of  old  London  which  form  a part, 
only  a small  part,  of  the  remarkable  collec: 
of  illustrations  belonging  to  Mr.  Crace,  > 
which  were  then  just  arranged  in  the  gallel 
on  the  Queen’s  Gate  side  of  the  Exhibit 
rooms  at  Kensington.  The  collection  has  : 
for  some  time  been  open  to  the  public,  frei 
charge,  but  seems  for  some  reason  to  1 
attracted  very  little  notice,  consideiungt 
remarkable  and  unusual  interest. 

The  collection  comprises  more  than  3 
maps,  engravings,  and  drawings,  the  mapi 
the  number  of  367,  being  placed  together  : 
separate  room,  and  the  others  very  systen 
cally  arranged  on  the  walls  and  on  screen 
one  of  the  larger  galleries,  commencing  i 
general  views  of  London,  after  which  the  it 
trations  relating  to  special  localities  or  buildi 
are  grouped  together.  The  views  comm] 
with  three  fac-similes  from  illuminated  ftj 
two  from  copies  of  Matthew  Paris  in  the  Bri] 
Museum  and  at  Cambridge  (1236),  andi; 
from  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  Hi 
The  first  two  are  little  more  than  symbol 
representations,  the  first  furnishing  an  illu 
tion  of  the  great  importance  then  attache 
the  Tower,  of  which  a rude  kind  of  sketi 
given  with  the  title,  in  old  French,  “ Le  Ch. 
de  Toure,  l’Encree  e la  Clef  de  la  riche  Is 
Engleter.”  There  is  also  a rude  illustrati 
“ La  Iglise  de  Set.  Pol.”  The  third  dra- 
framed  with  these,  gives  a most  intere 
view  of  the  Tower,  evidently  intended 
faithful  pictorial  representation  of  it  at 
period,  and  probably  in  the  main  an  acc: 
one,  allowing  for  archaisms  of  perspei 
Beyond  it  is  seen  London  Bridge,  and  thd 
of  the  tide  through  the  arches  in  a ser: 
“ rapids,”  for  so  many  centuries  a chai 
ristic  of  Thames  scenery,  is  carefully  s 
in  the  view.  No.  372  is  a drawing  oi 
usual  interest  and  artistic  merit ; it  is  a 
by  Whittock  of  the  well-known  dri 
by  Antonio  Yan  den  Wyngaerde,  about 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  gives  a 
of  London  taken  from  the  Sui'rey  side  o 
river,  and  extending  from  Whitehall  to  G 
wich,  where  the  palace  built  by  Henry 


and  called  Placentia,  makes  the  prom 
object.  This  view  was  obviously^  into 


as  an  accurate  representation,  and  the  fi 
its  being  made  by  a Dutch  draughtsmi 
strong  presumption  of  its  truthfulness,  so  tht 
may  here  see  very  precisely  the  appearar 
London  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
the  picturesque  effect  of  London  Bridge 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  city  in  the 
minster  direction.  St.  Paul’s  is  shown  wit  I 
spire  ; most  of  the  views  of  the  cathedral  11 
the  fire  are  subsequent  to  the  demolition  c 
spire  by  lightning,  and  show  the  tower: 
The  drawing  of  this  large  panorama,  10.1 
length,  is  superior  to  that  of  a good  many 
subsequent  views,  some  of  which  are  fearfr* 
wonderful.  Among  the  eccentricities  of 
part  of  the  collection  are  some  views  of  Lii* 
attached  to  equestrian  portraits  of  James  Ijl 
Charles  I.,  the  City  being  seen  under  the  ill 
of  the  horse  as  a distant  background.  Iff 
next  in  point  of  interest  is  a large  panoul 
view  by  Hollar  in  1647,  and  there  is,  fti, 
on,  a pretty  large  French  panoramic  :(| 
published  by  Jallot,  of  Paris,  in  1678,  in  1 1 
the  architectural  characteristics  of  the  rtc 
cipal  buildings  are  given  in  a most  ami 
style,  and  the  roofs  which  cap  the  four  i!h 
turrets  of  the  Tower  keep  are  representednt 
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kind  of  Oriental  bulbous  domes,  a m 
of  showing  them  which  seems  to  i[3 
been  accepted  as  correct,  and  imitataj 


several  subsequent  illustrators.  The  gatew 
the  bridge  on  the  Surrey  side  is  repres-  ■. 


with  quite  a forest  of  pikes,  bearing  tra 
heads,  on  its  roof.  We  next  have  a i)4 
of  drawings  representing  “ London  on  Firt1  . 
English  artists,  and  “ London  im  Brandi  r. 
Dutch  artists,  who  (as  we  noticed  in  spe  i 
of  the  plans  before)  seem  to  have  taken  U 
interest  in  the  catastrophe  and  to  have  V 
great  wish  to  have  a hand  in  replanning  ■ 
city.  These  drawings  show  the  celeb, 
catastrophe  from  various  points  in  a 
striking  manner,  and  in  some  cases  seem 
the  result  of  careful  observation  on  the  if 
others  are  doubtless  more  or  less  iynagi;  • 
The  majority  are  panoramic;  one  exhibits  ' 
south  prospect  of  London  as  it  lay  in  rums:  ■ 
,i  . j — jr.i  ifififl  ” a view  from  fcx 


that  dreadful  fire  in  1666,” 
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irk  showing  the  distant  effect  of  the  heaps  of 
rat  buildings : among  the  more  detailed  views 
,a  very  interesting  and  truthful-looking  one 
graved  in  1811  from  a picture  of  the  period 
i,  the  fire ; and  one  very  theatrical  view  by  Da 
/,utherbourg  of  the  burning  city  seen  under  one 
<the  arches  of  London  Bridge  ; this  is  obviously 
mere  piece  of  scenic  invention.  Among  the 
<ws  published  shortly  after  the  fire  is  one  (423) 
jiich  has  a special  interest,  not  alluded  to  in 
»)  catalogue,  in  the  fact  that  the  distant  view 
, St.  Paul’s,  though  very  small  in  scale  and 
lly  sketched,  obviously  represents  Wren’s  first 
(iign  for  the  central  feature,  with  a much 
;ter  cupola  and  high  spire-like  lantorm  As 
i view  is  of  the  date  of  1670,  only  four  yeara 
jer  the  fire,  the  design  of  the  cathedral  must 
Jcourse  have  been  obtained  from  Wren,  or 
|m  his  drawings  through  other  hands.  The 
jportance  attached  to  the  new  churches  is 
rious  from  such  views  as  those  numbered 
( and  438,  dated  respectively  1720  and  1732, 
Iwhich  the  spires  and  towers  of  the  new 
jirches  are  shown  on  an  absurdly  exaggerated 
<le  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

IJnder  the  heading,  “ General  Yiews — 1740  to 
0,”  we  find  a very  fine  view  on  a large  scale 
0),  bearing  the  following  title,  “ A long 
iw  of  London  and  Westminster,  taken  from 
J Scheve’s  Sugar-house,  opposite  to  York 
jjse,  from  Mr.  Watson’s  Summer  - house, 
osite  to  Somerset  House,  from  Mr.  Everard’s 
jnmer-house,  opposite  St.  Bride’s  Church,  and 
n Sc.  Mary  Overy’s  Church,  Southwark.” 

I'  date  is  1749  ; the  engraving  is  a fine  one  in 
iit  of  effect,  besides  giving  the  impression  of 
jig  carefully  and  correctly  executed.  A view 
i reverse  way,  showing  the  southern  bank 
p)>  and  dated  1807,  appears  to  be  taken  from 
(thumberland  House  Garden,  a part  of  which 
us  the  foreground.  There  are  in  this  part 
■her  collection  two  very  good  water-colour 
78,,  one  representing  London  from  West- 
ater  Bridge  to  the  Adelphi,  and  the  other 
|i  St.  Paul’s  to  the  Custom  House  (450-1), 
in  iu  1837  by  Col.  Yates,  whose  name 
pars  several  times  in  the  exhibition,  and 


Iseems  to  have  been  a very  accomplished 
painstaking  topographical  artist, 
je  now  come  to  “ Views  on  the  Thames,” 
;eaeuting  special  points  more  in  detail, 
img  the  set  headed  “Millbank,”  is  a view 
•Parley  (458),  “ From  Millbank,  near  the 
peferry-road,  looking  towards  Lambeth 
ce,”  dated  1816,  and  which  is  valuable  as 
long  the  origin  of  the  names  which  are  still 
prved  in  streets  and  lanes,  the  aspect  of 
fh  is  now  so  completely  out  of  keeping  with 
;old  names.  We  have  here  an  old  timber 
f standing  in  open  waste  ground  adjoining 
jidy  lane,  little  more  than  a cart-track.  The 
V numbered  475,  date  1841,  is  taken  from 
j nearly  the  same  place,  and  shows  Millbank 
i'.  walled  wharf.  The  Westminster  Palace 
j'ings  are  only  of  moderate  interest,  but 
j3  included  under  the  head  of  “ Westminster 
ge”  are  of  much  excellence  and  value.  The 
in  the  list  (494)  is  dated  1751,  and  bears 
characteristic  title  “ An  Exact  Prospect  of 
;magnificent  Stone  Bridge  at  Westminster, 
i1  a View  of  the  Abbey,  Lambeth  Palace, 
Gather  Buildings,  &c.,  up  the  Biver  Thames.” 
Jnext  is  a drawing  by  Canaletti,  showing 
ce  Centre  Arch  of  Westminster  Bridge  when 
iling.”  Among  a good  many  othels  which 
ave  not  space  to  mention,  there  is  one  of 
date  of  1S19  (514),  a drawing  marked  as  by 
lall,  engraved  by  Hewell,  which  gives  a 
i rkably  good  view  of  the  old  red -roofed 
38  which  formerly  stood  where  the  present 
'••minster  Palace  now  stands.  Next  comes  a 
i ehall  series,  headed  by  an  engraving  by 
V > representing  “ Palatium  Begis  prope 
mum,  vulgo  Whitehall,”  followed  by  a 
A representing  various  designs  for  fire- 
13  °a  t^e  river  at  Whitehall,  which  would 
to  have  been  at  one  time  a recog- 
l'  Jva7  °f  doing  honour  to  the  sovereign, 
i of  these  (534)  was  the  design  of  Sir 
xm  Thornhill,  and  is  thus  described  with  a 
>l  ?f  quaint  loyalty,— “ The  exact  draught 
0 firework  that  was  performed  on  the  River 
ies,  July  7th,  1713,  being  the  thanksgiving 
,,  fcJe  Peace  obtained  by  the  best  of 
I13-  A ' ork-gate  series  follows,  containing 
very  good  drawings,  among  others  a view 
;>rk-gato  from  Buckingham-terrace,  just  on 
-rest  hand  of  the  foot  of  Buckingham- 
Jl’.f'  Pre.t1ty  Rawing,  showing  quite  a rural 
tfide  walk  with  an  avenue  of  trees,  and 
'ren  and  nursemaids  promenading : date 


1784.  “ The  Tower  of  York  Buildings  Water- 
works, showing  the  Construction,”  is  the  subject 
of  another  print ; the  feature  in  question  being 
the  large  timber  tower  which  appears  in  so 
many  old  views  in  this  part  of  London,  almost 
on  the  site  of  the  Charing-cross  Station.  ‘‘A 
View  of  London,  taken  on  the  Thames  near 
York  Stairs”  (546),  shows  the  Adelphi  and 
Somerset  House  as  the  latter  appeared  before 
the  construction  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  This 
latter  forms  the  subject  of  several  illustations, 
the  first  one  being  a coloured  print  showing  the 
scene  at  the  opening  of  the  bridge  in  1817,  on 
the  18th  of  June,  taken  “from  the  top  of  Holy- 
land’s  Hotel,  Salisbury  Wharf,”  and  which 
shows  that  there  was  an  effort  to  make  the 
ceremony  worthy  of  the  event  which  the  name 
of  the  structure  commemorated. 

Old  and  new  Somerset  House  are  respectively 
illustrated  by  a considerable  number  of  drawings 
and  engravings,  among  which  Paul  Sandby’s  fine 
water-colour  drawing  of  old  Somerset  House 
(589)  is  one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  a view  of  the  inner  court  of  old 
Somerset  House,  at  the  time  it  was  being  taken 
down  (593) ; this  is  dated  1776,  and  Bhows  part  of 
the  new  building  as  it  now  is,  with  the  old  one  in 
course  of  demolition.  Among  the  new  Somerset 
House  illustrations  is  a fine  water-colour  drawing 
by  Thos.  Malton  (1796),  giving  a good  ideaof  the 
aspect  of  the  building  from  the  river  before  the 
existence  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  We  pass  a few 
illustrations  not  of  special  interest  of  tho  Temple, 
and  come  to  a considerable  number  connected 
with  Blackfriars  Bridge  ; the  first  of  which  is  a 
very  fine  engraving  by  Piranesi,  from  a drawing 
by  “ Robert  Mylne,  architect,”  showing  one  of 
the  arches  in  course  of  construction,  with  a 
careful  representation  of  the  centering;  and 
there  are  several  other  illustrations  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge,  as  well  as  of  this  and 
Southwark  Bridge  treated  from  the  picturesque 
point  of  view.  A view  of  Nelson’s  funeral  pro- 
cession by  water  from  Greenwich  to  Whitehall 
is  a very  interesting  reminiscence  of  a great 
national  ceremony,  though  a bad  and  incorrect 
drawing  as  far  as  topography  and  buildings  are 
concerned.  The  drawings  illustrating  old  and 
new  London  Bridge  are  of  great  value  and 
interest,  the  more  so,  of  course,  on  account  of  the 
ancient  and  intimate  connexion  of  this  bridge 
with  the  history  of  the  city.  The  old  bridge, 
with  its  masses  of  houses  overhanging  the  water, 
was  the  pride  of  the  Londoner  of  the  period. 
We  have  first  a view  drawn  in  Elizabeth’s  time, 
but  not  published  till  1624 ; this  gives  a very 
complete  idea  of  the  bridge  as  it  then  was,  and 
a little  relic  of  household  ways  among  its  inha- 
bitants, as  a bucket  at  tho  end  of  a cord  is  let 
down  from  one  of  the  top  windows  to  draw  up 
water  from  the  river,  which  then  was,  we  may 
suppose,  water,  and  not  sewage.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  nearly  all  these  old  views  the  name 
of  the  river  is  engraved  upon  its  surface,  usually  in 
Latin;  in  this  case  the  draughtsman  has  been 
even  more  precise,  lettering  it  “ Tame-Isis 
Fluvius,  vulgo  Temms.”  The  next  engraving 
gives  elevations  (rather  than  views)  of  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  bridge,  in  1710,  with  an 
historical  account  of  the  various  London  bridges, 
and  a couplet  claiming  for  it  the  honour  of 
being  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  world.  “A 
View  of  London  Bridge  before  the  late  Altera- 
tions ” (651),  from  a picture  by  Samuel  Scott 
in  1757,  is  a capital  spirited  engraving,  with 
much  freshness  and  life  in  the  treatment  of  the 
water.  The  alterations  referred  to  consisted  in 
removing  the  houses  and  making  a wide  arch  in 
the  centre  for  the  accommodation  of  the  river 
traffic.  While  this  was  being  carried  out  in 
1758,  a temporary  wooden  bridgeway  was 
erected  over  the  part  that  was  undergoing 
alteration,  which  it  seems  took  fire  and  was 
burned  completely.  We  have  next  the  drawings 
of  old  London  Bridge  without  the  houses ; the  en- 
graving 655  shows  that  after  they  were  removed 
the  cutwater  piers,  which  in  the  old  views  are 
carried  the  full  height  of  the  bridge  and  form 
the  base  for  tho  houses,  were  taken  down  nearly 
to  high-water  level,  and  a new  balustrade  and 
cantilever  cornice  in  Classic  style  were  placed 
at  the  road  level.  In  this  engraving  the  wide 
centre  arch,  formed  by  the  removal  of  one  of 
the  piers,  is  shown  ; but  there  is  auother  point 
of  considerable  interest  in  this  illustration,  as 
regards  the  history  of  the  bridge.  The  slightly 
projecting  piers  which  are  left  where  the  cut- 
water piers  formerly  were,  are  ornamented  with 
Gothic  tracery,  two  panels  and  a mullion,  with 
a quatrefoil  in  the  head  ; they  are  badly  drawn 
and  do  not  give  a good  representation  of  Gothic 


work,  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  those 
who  altered  the  bridge  in  175S,  and  added  the 
cantilever  cornice,  would  at  the  same  time 
have  thought  of  making  a Gothic  archi- 
tectural decoration  between  the  arches  in 
keeping  with  their  character.  And  the  only 
alternative  seems  to  be  that  this  was  the 
original  aspect  of  the  Medimval  bridge  when 
first  built,  and  that  the  cutwaters  were  carried 
up  subsequently  in  order  to  support  the  houses 
afterwards  built  on  the  bridge,  and  when  they 
were  removed,  the  old  design  was  again  un- 
covered and  perhaps  more  or  less  repaired  and 
reinstated.  Two  excellent  water-colour  drawings 
by  Major  Yates  (the  same  artist  whose  name 
we  see  as  Colonel  Yates  elsewhere)  show  the 
old  bridge,  as  further  altered  by  the  widening 
of  other  arches  in  order  to  relieve  the  naviga- 
tion till  the  new  bridge  was  built ; these  are 
dated  1827  and  1830,  and  a drawing  by  W. 
Knight,  1827,  shows  this  work  in  process  in  a 
more  engineering  and  less  picturesque  type  of 
drawing.  Of  the  same  date  and  by  the  same 
draughtsman  is  a fine  drawing  of  the  first  arch 
of  the  new  bridge  in  process  of  erection  ; there 
are  also  various  drawings  showing  the  process 
of  the  demolition  of  old  London  Bridge  ; and  a 
good  many  illustrations  of  the  new  one,  showing 
its  construction,  the  ceremony  of  opening  it 
(which  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of  “field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold  ” over  again),  and  views  of  it 
from  various  points.  These  three  sets  of  illus- 
trations form  together  a most  interesting  group 
of  constructive  and  pictorial  records  of  three  of 
tho  phases  of  our  metropolitan  bridge : what 
will  be  its  next  phase  ? “A  question-  to  bo 
asked.” 

We  can  only  mention  here  a set  of  views  of  tho 
Tower,  which  are  but  of  partial  interest,  because 
the  real  history  of  the  Tower  had  virtually  closed 
before  the  period  of  illustration  set  in  ; views  of 
Billingsgate,  and  the  Custom  House,  and  of  St. 
Katherine’s  Docks,  with  sketches  of  some  of 
the  queer,  tumble-down  old  houses  which  were 
disestablished  to  make  way  for  the  docks.  Wo 
may  just  allude  to  the  illustrations,  so  interest- 
ing to  the  historian  of  manners,  of  the  two  frost 
fairs  held  on  the  Thames  in  16S3  and  1814;  tho 
frost  in  the  latter  year  having  been  a part  of 
the  great  visitation  of  cold  which  had  a year  or 
two  before  destroyed  the  French  army ; in  refe- 
rence to  this,  one  booth  or  tent  in  one  of  the 
drawings  bears  the  sign,  “ The  City  of  Moscow,” 
while  another  exhibits  the  comprehensive  motto, 
at  once  patriotic  and  businesslike,  “ Wellington 
for  ever, — good  Ale.”  We  have  more  to  say  in 
regard  to  particular  buildings,  some  altered  and 
some  gone,  of  which  so  many  are  illustrated  in 
the  collection. 


ART  CLUBS. 


It  is  quite  certain  that  the  increasing  interest 
in  art  will  cause  art  clubs  slowly  to  multiply, 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  every  pro- 
vincial town  of  any  size  will,  like  Liverpool, 
possess  its  art  club.  Such  clubs  are  more  likely 
to  multiply  in  the  provinces  than  in  London,  for 
they  serve  two  different  purposes,  to  unite  those 
who  are  interested  in  art,  and  to  fill  a social 
gap  which  does  not  exist  at  all  in  London,  where 
the  ordinary  social  clubs  are  so  numerous. 
That,  from  every  point  of  view,  the  increase  of 
these  clubs  is  very  desirable  there  can,  we 
think,  be  no  question  at  all,  for,  regarded  from 
the  very  lowest  point  of  view,  what  can  be 
more  praiseworthy  than  that  men  should  unite 
to  discuss  artistic  matters,  or  even  only  to  eat 
their  dinners  amidst  a conversation  on  painting 
and  sculpture  rather  than  upon  the  most  likely 
horse  to  win  the  Derby,  or  who  was  the  greatest 
belle  at  the  last  assembly  ball  ? Perhaps  the 
idea  of  a score  of  gentlemen  in  a provincial 
town,  seated  round  a club  table  discussing  with 
their  viands  art  for  art’s  sake,  or  the  latest 
work  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  is  somewhat  an  ideal 
picture,  not  very  likely  to  be  realised  ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  considering  the  matter  seriously, 
that  when  the  majority  of  or  all  the  company 
have  one  object,  at  any  rate,  in  which  they  take 
a common  interest,  that  object  is  most  likely, 
if  not  to  be  the  basis  of,  yet  strongly  to 
tinge  their  thoughts  and  conversation.  Put 
a dozen  lawyers,  or  a dozen  clergymen,  or  a 
dozen  men  with  strong  political  interests, 
round  a table,  and  the  great  mass  of  conversa- 
tion will  be  upon  legal,  clerical,  or  political 
subjects.  Put  a dozen  lovers  of  art  together, 
and  though  they  may  have  pitched  battles  over 
current  theories,  yet  art  will  after  all  be  the 
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staple  dish  of  the  intellectual  entertainment.  But 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  what  it  is 
that  should  give  art  clubs  their  raison  d'etre. 
The  first  principle  which  it  seems  to  us  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  may  have  to  do 
with  art  clubs  is  that  they  should  be  perfectly 
catholic  in  their  aims  and  system.  There  should 
be  no  narrowness  in  their  composition,  and  all 
crotchets  should  be  put  down  with  a strong  hand. 
That  is  to  say,  they  should  consist  not  only  of 
amateurs  who  may  be  able  to  handle  a brush 
themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  picture  collectors 
simply,  but  of  artists,  of  persons  who  gather 
together  pictures,  and  of  those  who  take  a true 
interest  in  art,  even  if  they  cannot  actually  use 
the  pencil  themselves,  or  if  they  have  not  in- 
comes  which  will  allow  them  to  indulge  in 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  danger  indeed  that  this  class,  which  often 
has  in  it  most  thorough  lovers  of  art,  may  be 
excluded  by  a combination  of  the  technical  and 
the  collecting  elements.  And  an  art  club,  to 
justify  its  name,  at  any  rate,  in  provincial  towns, 
should  contain  every  class  of  person  animated 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  art.  It  follows,  therefore, 
to  deduce  one  practical  consequence  from  this 
argument,  that  the  subscription  should  be  always 
as  moderate  as  possible. 

But  when  we  say  that  art  clubs  should 
embrace  all  who  are  interested  in  art,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  painters  and  sculptors 
are  not  the  only  exponents  of  art.  Thus  art 
clubs  should  take  care  to  encourage  architecture 
and  architects,  and  if  they  do  this,  we  conceive 
that  they  will  be  fulfilling  functions  of  the 
utmost  possible  utility.  It  is  too  much  the  case 
that  in  provincial  towns  some  people  do  not  con- 
sider architects  as  belonging  to  the  great  fellow- 
ship of  artists  ; they  fancy  that,  like  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  they  are  persons  who,  chiefly  by 
the  hands  of  clerks,  copy  certain  designs, 
which  they  keep  in  their  drawers  ready  for 
display  when  they  are  asked  for  plans,  and 
whose  occupation  is  wholly  mechanical.  It 
is  too  true,  we  are  afraid,  that  the  facts 
are  not  always  such  as  to  correct  this  im- 
pression. But  be  that  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial,  both  for  architects  and  the 
public,  or  amateurs  in  other  subjects,  than  that 
architects  should  take  their  place  in  any  pro- 
vincial art  club  that  exists,  so  long  as  they  come 
up  to  the  other  requirements  of  the  club.  Art, 
of  course,  also  contains  art  of  a dramatic  kind, 
but  we  are  afraid  that  in  its  manner  of  fulfil- 
ment dramatic  art  does  not  at  the  present  day 
join  hands  sufficiently  with  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  as  always  to  give 
lovei's  of  the  stage  a right  to  join  with  ordinary 
lovers  of  art,  in  its  narrower  sense,  in  a common 
social  union.  When  the  art  club  is  established 
on  a wide  basis,  it  is  obvious  that  in  some  places 
it  may  be  apt  to  degenerate  into  a social  fellow- 
ship simply,  to  the  neglect  of  the  severer 
forms  in  which  an  art  club  should  develop  itself; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ocher  places  it  may  lose 
those  social  traits  which  are  both  pleasant 
and  attractive,  and  become  too  much  of 
a merely  artistic  society  whose  members 
become  no  more  than  organisers  of  art  exhibi- 
tions or  lectures.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intelligent  discussion  of  artistic  sub- 
jects, the  comparing  of  notes  of  tours  in  search 
of  the  picturesque,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
points  which  may  glance  out  under  the  pleasant 
glow  of  social  intercourse,  may  largely  dissemi- 
nate an  intelligent  love  of  art.  For  nothing  is 
more  suggestive  than  the  discussion  of  points 
with  a man  equally  interested  in  the  main  object 
of  the  conversation,  but  who  regards  it  from  a 
different  standpoint,  and  in  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  a man  who  has  given  himself  up 
to  some  particular  phase  of  art,  more  may  be 
learnt  than  in  poring  for  a whole  day  over  a 
volume  of  criticism  from  the  accomplished  pen 
of  some  artistic  critic.  But,  again,  to  be  sociable 
is  not  everything ; for  an  art  club  should  seek 
to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  art,  and  to 
exercise  a controlling  influence  over  artistic 
matters  which  may  come  upon  the  tapis  within 
the  range  of  its  membership.  Thus,  it  should 
be  the  organiser  of  exhibitions ; it  should  seek  to 
cultivate  local  talent;  it  should  collect  a first- 
class  library,  embracing  all  sides  of  the  literature 
of  art ; and  it  should  act,  if  possible,  as  the 
Mentor  of  local  bodies  who  may  have  been  will- 
ing or  unwilling  to  solve  some  artistic  problem. 
The  Liverpool  Art  Club  has,  in  this  matter  of 
exhibitions,  shown  a judgment  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  to  be  followed  by  other  art  clubs 
when  they  come  into  existence ; for  it  is  rc  ally 
only  by  local  exhibitions,  and  local  exhibitions  ^ 


not  of  a promiscuous  and  essentially  popular 
kind,  but  directed  with  knowledge  and  critical 
acumen,  that  provincial  populations  can  ever 
really  be  properly  educated  in  art  matters  as 
they  should  be.  It  is  unnecessary  on  this  point 
to  say  more.  But,  again,  as  we  all  know,  it  is 
often  difficult  for  a young  and  rising  artist  to 
obtain  that  popular  appreciation  without  which 
he  may  starve.  Thus,  it  is  at  once  possible  and 
right  that  local  art  clubs  should  do  what  they 
can  to  encourage  and  to  assist  rising  talent, — as 
again,  by  occasionally  having  small  exhibitions 
for  local  artists  alone,  and  by  many  other  means 
which  we  cannot  go  into  here.  Then,  as  regards 
art  libraries,  how  many  men  in  a provincial 
town  before  going  for  a holiday  on  the  Continent, 
or  after  returning  from  it,  would  be  glad  to 
consult  works  connected  with  artistic  matters. 
Such  a book  as  Mrs.  Heaton’s  “ Life  of  Albrecht 
Diirer,”  for  example, — and  we  merely  take  this 
as  the  first  which  comes  into  our  mind, — should 
be  read  by  any  one  who  has  the  most  skin-deep 
love  of  art  who  may  be  about  to  visit  the  grand 
old  tower  of  Nuremberg. 

“ Here  where  art  was  still  religion,  with  a simple  reverent 
heart, 

Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  Evangelist  of 
art.” 

But  how  many  in  a provincial  town  can  obtain 
such  a book  unless  they  possess  a thorough 
library  of  artistic  literature,  and  who  expects  to 
find  books  of  reference  in  artistic  matters  at 
the  circulating  library  which  dispenses  the 
intellectual  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  ? 
Of  course,  in  towns  such  as  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  a free  library  to  some  extent 
answers  this  latter  object.  But  it  is  a very 
different  matter  to  possess  books  of  artistic 
worth  in  common  with  a number  of  other  per- 
sons as  partly  one’s  own  property,  ready  for 
reference  at  any  moment,  to  going  to  a large 
library,  oven  so  admirable  a one  as  is  to  be 
found  in  many  large  English  towns.  Therefore, 
it  comes  to  this, — that  there  is  cleai'ly  room  for 
art  clubs  to  exercise  a most  useful  influence, 
social  and  artistic,  in  the  larger  provincial  towns 
in  England  in  those  ways  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  and  also  in  the  obvious  way  of  assisting 
public  bodies  in  fulfilling  some  of  their  duties. 
If,  for  example,  a statue  is  to  be  erected  to  some 
deceased  worthy  of  public  or  local  fame,  and  an 
art  club  exists  in  the  city  in  question,  it  should 
be  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  site  or  of  the 
sculptor,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  some  of 
its  leading  members.  This,  again,  is  a point  into 
which  we  cannot  enter  at  length  ; but,  again,  it 
is  one  which  is  obviously  in  favour  of  the  growth 
of  art  clubs  in  the  provinces.  That  they  will 
increase  we  have  no  doubt  at  all,  and  therefore 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  founded  on 
a broad  basis,  and  will  keep  plainly  in  view 
their  artistic  and  social  aims.  There  are  many 
towns  in  England  now  quite  ripe  for  these 
societies. 


THE  SLATE  QUARRIES  OF  ANGERS. 

These  are  among  the  most  ancient  slate 
quarries  in  Europe,  and  still  their  yield  is  in- 
cessant, and  appears  to  be  illimitable.  But  the 
legends  associated  with  them  are  of  no  practical 
interest  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  they 
emerge  into  history.  They  were  then  celebrated 
for  supplying  a material  which  beautified  the 
roofs  of  nearly  all  the  more  important  public 
edifices  in  France,  and  gave  a tone,  indeed,  to 
the  national  architecture.  The  space  spread 
over  by  these  works  is  of  enormous  extent,  and 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  “ blue  rock,”  where 
fresh  openings  have  to  be  made  is  in  proportion, 
huge  superincumbent  masses  of  materials  pos- 
sessing no  value  whatever  in  commerce  having 
to  be  removed.  The  excavation  thus  opened 
is, "in  parts,  nearly  1,000  ft.  deep,  with  ascents  and 
descents  by  means  of  “ giants’  staircases”  hewn 
in  the  walls,  as  well  as  by  scaffoldings,  which 
notwithstanding  their  solidity,  seem  frail,  in 
consequence  of  their  height.  The  first  process, 
upon  opening  a quarry,  is  the  erection  of  a 
wedge-shaped  wall,  very  thick,  whence  a 
descent  slopes  down,  by  regular  stages,  until 
a point  is  reached  where  it  must  become  per- 
pendicular. Between  the  wall  and  this  point  is 
thrown  out  a timber  framework,  at  the  outer 
extremity  of  which  is  the  apparatus  for  hoisting, 
regulated,  of  course,  in  these  days,  by  steam 
power.  In  these  stupendous  scaffoldings,  any 
other  material  than  wood  is  rarely  employed, — 
lightness  and  flexibility,  combined  with  strength, 
being  the  objects  aimed  at ; and  experience  has 


proved,  in  this  instance,  that  heavy  ironw 
masonry,  press  perilously  upon  the  only  f 
tionB  that  can  be  found.  Even  the  mac 
is  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  m< 
the  pit,  as  it  may  be  termed,  so  that  a 
deal  of  the  labour  seems  to  be  almosl 
matically  done,  by  pulleys  working  over  \ 
sometimes  not  less  than  30  ft.  in  diametei 
set  of  engines  faces  another,  east  and  -n 
about  a hundred  yards’  distance,  and,  of  < 
both  must  be  employed,  for  a long  time, 
great  cost,  before  the  slate  itself  is  re 
The  next  process  is  to  blast,  east  and  w 
either  end  of  the  quari*y,  a ditch,  three  < 
yards  deep,  supplemented  by  others,  of  ; 
capacity,  running  north  aud  south.  Whei 
have  been  finished  off  by  the  pick-axe, 
remains  a vast  block  to  be  attacked,  froi 
sides.  Horizontal  holes  are  pierced  in  thi 
vertical  holes  at  their  extremities,  anc 
after  mass  is  dislodged  by  means  of  gunp 
Such  is  the  nature  of  this  most  useful  rot 
such  the  skill  of  the  artificers  engaged 
notwithstanding  the  incessant  explosi 
record  of  ten  years  shows  only  one  man 
and  six  wounded,  in  consequence  of  them 
blocks  thus  detached  are  now  dealt  w 
hand,  with  heavy  hammers  and  liard-p 
spikes,  and  one  by  one,  with  mar 
rapidity,  the  slabs  or  “flakes”  fab 
wards,  in  regular  heaps,  until  a su 
number  have  been  accumulated  for  f< 
away  by  the  tumbrils  which  have  replac 
primitive  hods.  Arrived  at  a particula 
they  are  loaded  into  large  oblong  boxt 
drawn  up  by  cranes  to  their  second  dosti 
— a small  but  solid  platform,  moving  o 
These  processes,  of  course,  are  varied  i 
instead  of  working  in  “ the  open,”  the  e 
men  have  to  excavate  their  way  throup 
terranean  passages  and  chambers,  const; 
in  fact,  one  stage  or  floor  of  quarrii 
another.  The  hardness  of  the  substance; 
the  danger  of  these  underground  working 
from  the  Bame  cause,  floodings  are  ex’ 
rare.  In  this  latter  class  of  work,  opt] 
are  commenced  by  sinking  shafts,  modi 
broad  and  deep,  and,  from  these,  carry- 
ward  four  corridors,  answering  to  the  ti 
above,  at  right  angles  with  each  othei 
same  processes  are  repeated,  but  the  quj 
of  gunpowder  used  are  lessened,  lea 
“faults”  in  the  superincumbent  mass; 
render  it  possible  for  an  explosion  to  : 
down.  It  is  a happy  circumstance  cot 
with  a slate  quarry  that  it  is  darkenet 
such  terrors  as  those  which  belong  to  t! 
mine ; the  galleries  are  illuminated  by  g 
every  quarryman,  working  underground, > 
an  uncovered  light  in  his  hat.  There  are 
over,  no  mephitic  or  suffocating  exhala 
any  kind. 

In  excavating  these  subterranean  qr 
the  plan  is  to  hew  out  parallel,  but  it 
series,  of  square  chambers,  with  a breil 
rock  between  them,  nearly  equal  to  tha:i! 
is  hewn  or  blasted  away.  In  a diagramll 
fore,  they  present  the  appearance  of  l ! 
staircases,  reared  one  over  another,  all  pi 
symmetrical  and  uniform  in  size.  ThI 
ever,  is  a peculiarity  of  the  works  at . * 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  excavafci* 
ployed  below  constitute  a separate  and  dii 
c'ass  from  those  employed  above,  or  in  tl 
of  day.  They  require,  for  any  one  ami 
of  entering  their  body,  a considerable  ncit 
with  the  payment  of  a fee.  A candidate  * 
been  accepted,  appears  before  his  1 
comrades,  with  sundry  fragments  of  f ! 
with  string  about  his  legs,  and  there  ij:; 
with  a generous  consumption  of  white  vs  ' 
which  the  proprietors  pay.  Formerly:*! 
exactions  were  mischievously  multiplied,;  i1 
the  young  apprentice  was  fined,  so  to  sp  c 
every  grand  occasion  of  life,  from  tl 
appearance  of  a beard  upon  his  chin  ' 
celebration  of  his  marriage.  Ultimati  ‘ 
enters  one  of  the  “ societies,”  consisting  q 1 
twenty  men  each,  which  deal  in  the  dat  ' 
duce  of  their  hands  with  the  represental  ^ 
the  company  above.  A distribution  of  < 
however,  takes  place,  as  a rule,  only 
six  months,  and  the  earnings,  throughc  1 
year,  may  be  said  to  average  rather  le  1 
2s.  6d.  per  day.  Such  classes  of  laboui  * 
are  not  recognised  as  genuine  quarrying 
only  as  their  assistants,  receive  daily  wi 
the  extent  of  nearly  2s.,  though  thert  * 
distinct  difference  between  their  summi 11 
their  winter  earnings.  They  used  . ** 
called  “hodmen,”  but,  as  already  sug; 11 
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j part  of  their  toil  is  now  performed 
I means  of  machinery.  Nevertheless,  it 
pond  impossible,  for  purposes  of  traction, 
(dispense  with  horses  altogether,  and  a 
(lidorable  proportion  of  the  tumbrils  are 
jvn  by  powerful  Anjou  horses,  driven  by 
jlron  clad  in  goatskin  and  wearing  enormous 
jhern  hats.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  the  slate 
Iks  are  piled  under  shelter  of  slanting  straw- 
jes,  thick  and  strong,  where  the  “ splitter  ” 

!in  all  seasons,  almost  completely  exposed 
ie  weather.  He  first  divides  the  block,  next 

Iplits  the  masses  thus  separated,  into  rough 
:s  ; hi3  tools  are  a heavy  steel  chisel,  and  a 
) wooden  mallet ; the  dexterity  required  is 
! of  seeing,  instantly,  where  the  slab  will 
p ea*ily  separate,  and  also  that  of  judging 
ffcber  the  quality  is  such  as  will  yield  large 
jices — which  are  proportionately  paid  for— 
jinly  the  smaller  kinds,  for  ordinary  use. 
sr  implements  and  other  processes,  of 
se,  are  brought  to  bear,  but  their  recapitu- 
n would  necessitate  details  of  too  minute 
nicality.  The  “great  Angevine  slate”  is 
rded  by  many  as  the  fiuest  in  the  world, 
in  comparison  with  the  Welsh  and 
fish ; yet  these  are  mere  traditionary 
rations,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  as  some- 
; remarkable,  that  the  only  engine-wrought 
s brought  from  Angers  are  of  a quality 
id,  on  the  Bpot,  “English”;  it  is  one  which 
yield  to  neither  the  slater’s  edging-tool 
o his  plane.  Counted,  measured,  examined 
to  quality,  the  slates  are  stacked  in 
usands,” — a thousand  and  forty  to  each, — 
despatched  to  the  market  for  the  l'oofing  of 
building  whatsoever  throughout  France, 
a farm-house  to  a town-hall,  and  two 
red  millions  of  “leaves”  a year  are  computed 
i produced  by  the  great  quarries  of  Angers. 
,eet  the  ever-increasing  demand,  a mann- 
iry  of  metallic  rope  has  been  established  in 
jeighbourhood,  while  it  is  in  prospect,  for 
pure,  to  erect  steam  saw-mills  to  supersede, 

fne,  at  any  rate,  of  the  processes,  handwork, 
ially  in  the  production  of  billiard-slabs,  of 
i,  with  all  their  appliances,  the  famous 
|3  of  St.  Leonard,  close  to  the  quarries,  can 
Iforth,  in  perfection,  no  more  than  three  a 
In  France,  slate  takes  the  place  of  marble 
l1  any  respects;  the  flooring  of  baths  and 
P>  numerous  architectural  forms,  clock- 
j,  garden-seats,  and  tables,  casketp,  mangers, 
i 80  forth  ; and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
r it  in  the  shape  of  railway-sleepers,  while 
jie  reconstruction  of  the  Palace  of  the 
|fe  it  has  been  largely  introduced. 


( THE  adornment  of  cities. 

jis  worthy  of  note  that  in  two  such  active 
jsntres  as  Paris  and  London,  two  artists 
jiinent  as  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  and  M.  Viollet- 
jo  should  be  attracting  the  attention  of 
irtistic  public  by  the  expression  of  their 
considered  views.  It  is  a coincidence  of 
Tn  not  a little  noticeable  that  almost  at 
ame  time  Mr.  Barry  was  remarking  on  the 
j.ragement  afforded  to  the  arts  in  the 
Je  Ages  by  the  popular  power,  and  stating 
Inatural  it  was  “ that  democratic  commu- 
/’  ruling  by  and  for  the  people,  should 
'8S  with  satisfaction  the  employment  of 
,3  funds  for  purposes  which  aim  at  giving 
ire  to  the  greatest  number,”  and  referring 
;>  large  sum  spent  by  the  French  on  their 
?get  des  Beaux  Arts,”  M.  YiolIet-le-Duc, 
.valuable  report,  had  drawn  the  public 
tion  to  the  necessity  for  a more  strict 
yment  of  a portion  of  this  budget  in  the 
;;ion  of  giving  the  greatest  “pleasure  to  the 
sst  number.” 

Hioularly  0n  the  adornment  of  our  citieB 
itecture,  by  statuary,  by  monuments 
,ing  local  history  and  traditions,  M.  Viollet- 
' exPresses  warmly  his  opinion,  an  opinion 
■ should  be  studied  as  closely  by  English 
.‘Tal  bodies  as  by  those  of  Frnnoo 


,»pal  bodies  as  by  those  of  Fraoce. 
'Tra!rtlS,t,,',|l0se  oomPetenoe  is  well  known 
L / lollet-le-Dnc  in  his  report  has  carried 
I? mission  committed  to  him  for  considera. 

, itu  an  independence  and  a broadness  of 
L***  .'“’I0,  j.uat'y  met  with  universal 
( l lndeed>  the  suggestions  of 
Uion  ?nalthh'te0t  bB  carried  °“‘>  “ complete 
E“  ? the  sy8tem  ”t  municipal  fine  art 
ustiatmn  cannot  fail  to  take  place,  and 
U™  ”7  P««d™t  of  the  Special  Fine 
: 1m  ^ CMt»E”ary  (an  art  critic 

has  long  been  connected  with  the 


Siecle),  there  is  every  possibility  of  M.  Yiollet- 
le-Duc  being  energetically  supported. 

As  equally  impressed  as  Mr.  Barry  as  to  the 
increased  and  increasing  power  of  the  people 
over  their  own  affairs  which  all  modern  history 
records  (a  sentiment  which  from  the  walls  of 
the  Academy  sounds  strange),  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc 
establishes,  by  a series  of  plausible  and  un- 
deniable arguments,  that  only  a jury  or  com- 
mission, elected  by  the  ratepayers,  should  have 
a right  to  pronounce  in  the  choioe  of  those 
works  of  art,  and  the  artists  to  carry  them  out, 
intended  for  the  embellishment  of  the  capital ; 
such  a commission  would,  in  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc’s 
opinion,  have  a more  authentic  and  regular 
authority  than  the  commission,  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  of  a 
number  of  personages  whose  preferences  and 
exclusive  bias  are  too  well  known. 

A point  of  no  especial  interest  to  English  readers, 
but  which  cannot  fail  to  rouse  some  excited 
discussion  in  France,  was  the  reference  of  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc  to  tho  delicate  point  of  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Republic  about  to  be  erected  on 
the  Place  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  for  which  monu- 
ment M.  Viollet-le-Duc  does  not  hesitate  to  claim 
that  the  figure  should  be  in  possession  of  all  its 
attributes : conspicuous  among  these,  the  cap 
of  Liberty,— an  emblem  which  M.  Viollet-le- 
Dnc  claims,  with  much  show  of  reason,  is  no 
more  soiled  by  historical  a°8ociations  than  are 
the  crown  or  the  cross,  under  guise  of  which 
such  cruel  massacres  and  martyrdom  have  been 
enacted. 

To  analyse  exhaustively  the  contents  of  M. 
Yiollet-le-Duc’s  remarkable  report  would  be  to 
enter  with  him  into  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  art  under  all  its  forms  in  Paris, a 

city  which,  according  to  his  words,  still  awaits 
an  art  which  may  be  considered  popular  : ever 
since  the  Renaissance  the  fine-arts  have  become 
aristocratic,  and  seem  to  have  only  sought 
patronage  aud  favour  from  those  in  power,  the 
rich,  and  the  ennobled. 

M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  would  further  demand  special 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  lamentable  “ nudity 
of  the  squares  and  public  promenades  of  Paris,” 
against  which  he  eloquently  protests  in  the 
name  of  the  interests  of  local  history,  rich  in 
suggestive  ideas  and  biographical  traditions  of 
personages  “ whose  memory  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  present  and  the  future  to  venerate.” 

Tho  vestry-halls  and  schools,  in  the  opinion 
of  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc,  suggest  themselves  natu- 
rally as  edifices  eminently  suited  for  decora- 
tion,— not  alone  in  the  interest  of  public  plea- 
sure, but  of  popular  instruction.  “ Each  parish 
(and  this  is  not  one  of  the  least  attractions 
that  a city  offers)  possesses  its  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy owing  to  tho  industries  of  which  it 
forms  tho  centre,  or  by  the  nature  of  its  in- 
habitants or  its  history.  Are  there  not  a 
thousand  interesting  and  instructive  incidents 
in  eaoh,  suitable  to  furnish  suggestions  to  tho 
artists  employed  by  the  municipality  to  adorn 
their  city  ? 

In  every  town  each  neighbourhood  is  able  to 
contribute  its  quota  of  historical  and  biographical 
memories,  its  traditions  of  honourable  struggles 
and  victories  to  make  up  the  history  of  the 
nation ; in  the  public  walks  might  be  repro- 
duced the  more  striking  incidents,  while  what 
would  form  a more  interesting  addition  than 
that  the  vestibules  and  staircases  of  the  muni- 
cipal buildings  should  bo  adorned  with  por- 
traits and  with  views  of  disappearing  monu- 
ments aud  edifices  of  the  parish  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? 

Somewhat  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
expressed  not  long  since  by  the  new  P.R.A 
in  unison  with  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  thinks  that  the  artistic  works  executed 
for  the  municipality  should  be  submitted  to 
competition,  the  only  principle  which  it  appears 
to  him  Bhould  be  carried  out  in  commissions  of 
importance. 

It  is  a pity  that  this  report,  to  the  instruc- 
tive nature  of  which,  and  its  warm  and  eloquent 
language,  we  have  done  but  small  justice, 
should  engender  bad  feeling.  With  some  it 
will  raise  a smile,  with  others  a tone  of  irony  ; 
but  one  or  other  (we  speak  of  France)  it  cannot 
fail  to  do  in  a society  where,  as  a leading 
French  journal  not  long  since  remarked,  “aca- 
demic tutelage  is  the  supreme  consecration  of 
talent  and  glory. 

Should,  however,  the  Paris  municipality 
allow  itself  to  follow  tho  directions  of  so  able  a 
leader  as  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  it  will  before  long 
rejoice  at  the  successful  results  of  his  initiative. 
Soon,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  eminent 


artist,  it  will  have  gathered  round  it  a ple'iad  of 
independent  artists,  whose  work  will  prove  that 
it  has  acted  wisely  in  abandoning  old  official 
traditions,  and  in  disposing  of  the  resources  at 
its  command  on  its  own  responsibility. 

It  is  scarcely  at  such  a period  of  crisis  as 
that  through  which  we  in  England  are  passing 
that  our  public  can  be  expected  to  approach  iu 
the  proper  state  of  mind  the  discussion  of  the 
embellishment  of  our  cities,  but  that  a proper 
understanding  should  exist  on  the  matter  is  as 
necessary  in  England  as  in  France. 

Among  all  our  heavy  rates  and  taxes,  we 
have  never  been  called  upon  to  contribute  as 
largely  for  the  adornment  of  London  as  our 
neighbours  the  French,  for  Paris  ; indeed,  there, 
provincial  tax-payers  have  more  than  once  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  of  their  having  to  supply 
the  metropolis  with  funds  to  lay  out  in  adorn- 
ments which  they  can  never  hope  to  see.  The 
world  has,  however,  now  learnt  that  not  only 
has  great  taste  been  exercised,  but  that  shrewd 
business  tact  lias  been  shown  by  the  French  iu 
the  employment  of  their  well-gathered  capital. 

When  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  complains  of  the 
nudity  of  the  squares  and  public  walks  of  Paris, 
what,  we  should  like  to  know,  would  that 
eminent  critic  have  to  say  with  regard  to 
London,  where  statues  and  other  memorials 
of  famous  inhabitants,  — what  a list  any 
one  neighbourhood  of  London  could  furnish  ! 

are  rarely,  if  ever,  erected,  except  by  special 
and  public  subscriptions. 

Among  the  many  valuable  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Barry,  in  the  third  of  his  interesting  Royal 
Academy  lectures  of  this  year,  one  at  least 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated, — When  a public 
feeling  for  art  is  weak,  the  wealth  of  a nation 
is  diverted  rather  to  selfish  gratification  than  to 

the  public  gain With  us,  artistic  taste  has 

been  more  a matter  of  individual  education  and 
culturo  iu  the  case  of  tho  few,  while  it  has  been 
neglected  as  an  element  of  national  prosperity. 
It  has  not  been  so  elsewhere.  Art  has  been 
cultivated  by  our  neighbours,  the  French,  not 
only  from  inborn  taste,  but  also  from  calculated 
policy.  We  are  now  complaining  of  foreign 
rivalry  of  trade,  and  calling  out  for  technical 
education.  Perhaps  it  may  at  length  dawn 
upon  some  of  our  rulers  that  an  educated 
national  taste  may  even  bo  a matter  of  com- 
mercial importance. 

May  not  those  who  stand  a little  higher  than 
“ tho  British  workman  ” take  to  heart  tho  words 
of  Prince  Leopold,  who  has  so  eloquently  em- 
phasised the  importance  of  more  thought  in  tho 
work  than  wo  all  do?  And  is  not  Mr.  Punch's 
serious  squeak  too  true  ? — 


“ Many  a gift, — 

Intelligence,  taste,  temperance,  and  thrift, 
Deftness,  adaptability,— is  found 
Riper  ou  foreign  thun  ou  English  ground.” 


The  British  workman  may  at  least  take  to 
heart  the  advice, — 


Stint  bounce  and  beer;  face  the  now  time’s  n< 
Aud  look  abroad  for  lessons  aud  for  friends.” 


NORTHERN  GLASS  MANUFACTURE. 
One  of  the  oldest  industries  of  the  North  of 
England  is  that  of  the  glass  manufacture  ; and, 
excepting  the  mineral  and  chemical  trades,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive.  With  the  early 
history  of  the  trade,  the  North  is  intimately 
connected  and  honourably  associated,  and  with 
its  development  it  is  as  much  so,  for  ordinary 
glass  for  window  purposes  traces  its  rise  back 
to  the  monasteries  on  the  rivers  Wear  and 
Tyne ; and  Bede,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
states  that  a contemporary  of  his,  the  Abbot 
Benedict,  sent  for  “ artists  beyond  the  seas  to 
glaze  tho  monastery  at  Wearmouth.”  At  Shields, 
at  Sunderland,  and  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the 
manufacture  took  root,  and  flourished.  In 
South  Shields  the  excise  returns  showed  that 
down  to  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  the 
excise  duty  there  was  a larger  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  king- 
dom; Sunderland  is  the  birthplace  of  rolled 
plate-glass,  and  the  same  town  claimed  to  make 
one-fourth  of  the  sheet-glass  produced  in  the 
country ; and  tho  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  of 
stained  glass,  and  of  glass  bottles  is  very  large 
in  the  district  between  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Tees.  But  it  is  in  recent  days  that  the  glass 
manufacture  has  known  its  greatest  changes, 
and  it  is  to  these  days  that  we  may  more 
generally  address  ourselves. 

Glancing  first  at  the  glass  bottle  trade  in  the 
North,  it  may  be  said  that  it  dates  back  fur 
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nearly  two  centuries  on  the  Tyne,  and  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  river  was  deemed  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  manufacture,  fuel  being 
very  cheap,  and  a fluvial  deposit  long  used  in 
the  manufacture  abounding.  More  simple  mate- 
rials were  substituted,  and  the  industry  Bpread, 
and  now,  not  ooly  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear, 
but  in  Stockton  and  Hartlepool,  bottle-houses 
have  been  commenced.  In  1862,  there  were  in 
the  North  no  fewer  than  47  bottle-houses,  and 
their  produce  yearly  was  about  4,230,000  dozen 
bottles ; there  was  an  extension  of  the  producing 
capacity  in  successive  years,  and  in  1873  there 
were  fifty-three  houses  in  full  work,  employing 
about  2,000  persons,  and  having  an  output 
of  nearly  12,000,000  dozens  of  bottles  yearly. 
Since  that  date  the  trade  has  known  dulness, 
which  has  been  so  generic  in  the  North, 
and  now  it  is  estimated  that  house  after 
house  has  been  closed,  until  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  those  in  operation  five  years  ago  are 
now  at  work,  whilst  the  number  of  workmen  and 
the  production  are  shorn  in  similar  proportion. 
The  demand  has  fallen  off,  both  at  home  and 
abroad, — the  consumption  of  certain  kinds  of 
wiDe  and  bottled  beer  having  apparently  de- 
clined ; but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
lowest  limit  has  been  nearly  reached,  and  that 
there  will  be,  as  a consequence,  an  early  acces- 
sion of  activity  into  this  branch  of  the  glass 
manufacture  of  the  North.  On  the  Tees  and 
at  Hartlepool,  where  this  is  the  chief  branch  of 
the  glass  manufacture,  the  effect  has  been  felt 
with  some  severity,  but  with  the  stoppage  of 
the  increase  of  stocks  in  hand,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  is  the  dawn  of  a better  day  for  the 
localities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  not  only  has  there  been  a closing  of  a few 
of  the  bottle  houses,  but  there  has  also  been  to 
some  considerable  extent  an  accumulation  of 
stocks  which  will  need  time  and  better  demand 
to  clear  out. 

In  regard  to  flint-glass,  the  manufacture  in 
the  North  is  first  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert  Mansell, 
who  established  works  for  its  production  in 
Newcastle  about  1616;  but  the  manufacture 
has  declined  Horn  its  ancient  importance,  and 
the  production  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear,  when 
last  assessed  by  a competent  authority,  was  put 
at  about  ten  million  pounds  weight  yearly,  and 
the  wholesale  value  was  stated  at  200,000J. 
Both  this  and  the  allied  industry  of  sheet-glass 
(the  latter  of  which  was  introduced  as  a manu- 
facture into  this  country  by  Mr.  Chance  and 
Mr.  Hartley,  of  Sunderland)  have  not  progressed 
at  the  same  rate  as  some  other  branches  of  the 
industry.  The  sheet-glass  manufactories  in  the 
North  are  few  in  number,  but  the  extent  of  the 
manufacture  of  one  or  two  of  them  is  great,  the 
production  of  two  some  years  ago  being  esti- 
mated at  60,0001.  yearly  in  value. 

In  regard  to  plate-glass,  the  district  has 
attained  some  eminence,  “blown  plate-glass” 
having  been  made  for  at  least  two  centuries  in 
South  Shields,  whilst  rolled  plate-glass  was  first 
produced  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hartley,  at 
Sunderland,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  dimen- 
sions as  a manufacture.  Of  other  kinds  of  glass 
made  in  the  North,  the  stained  only  need  be 
named,  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Wailes,  in  New- 
castle, having  attained  eminence.  Passing  from 
these  rough  gleanings  of  fact  from  many 
sources,  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  been 
in  the  past  a very  considerable  amount  of  evil 
results  in  the  glass  manufacture  from  the  com- 
binations of  workmen,  one  branch  of  the  industry 
having  been  practically  driven  from  one  of  its 
centres  by  the  efforts  of  the  unions  ; but  at  the 
present  time  the  glass  trade  as  a whole  is  suffer- 
ing more  from  the  effects  of  the  commercial  de- 
pression than  from  any  other  cause.  In  some 
parts  of  the  North  there  is  an  almost  absolute 
cessation  of  building  operations,  and  this  very 
naturally  affects,  to  a large  extent,  glass  manu- 
facture. There  are  other  allied  causes  of  de- 
pression; and  failing  to  find  a demand  for 
bottles,  for  instance,  the  manufacturers  made 
largely  for  stock,  and  as  demand  has  continued 
to  fall  stocks  have  risen,  until  it  is  found  that  a 
temporarily-restricted  production  is  inevitable. 
This,  then,  is  the  present  position  of  the  glass 
manufacture  in  the  North,  in  common  with  many 
other  Northern  industries.  It  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  a patient  waiting  for  a recovery 
from  the  present  prostration  of  the  trade,  but 
with  this  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ' 
future  of  this  special  industry  in  the  North.  It 
has  at  its  doors  unlimited  quantities  of  many  of 
the  raw  materials,  and  its  vast  seaboard  and 
navigable  rivers  give  to  it  facility  not  only  for 
cheaply  obtaining  full  supplies  of  other  mate- 


rials, but  also  of  placing  the  product  on  the 
great  highway  of  commerce  without  cost.  Its 
historic  fame  in  the  manufacture  is  of  use  to 
it,  and  the  skill  of  its  manufacturers  gives  to  it 
great  advantage.  Moreover,  the  area  of  the 
consumption  of  glass  in  the  North  is  widening, 
and  though  it  has  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
with  a united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers and  those  they  employ,  the  trade 
might  enter  into  a fresh  lease  of  prosperous 
trade.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  requirements  of 
the  glass  manufacture,  for  the  reverse  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  checks  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  trade  in  the  past.  With  unlimited  facilities 
of  manufacture,  with  a wide  field  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  manufactured  article,  there  should 
not  be  the  possibility  which  prevails  of  suc- 
cessful foreign  competition.  That  this  is  known 
is  a fact  too  patent  to  the  trade,  and  to  over- 
come it  there  is  needed  less  of  the  friction 
which  is  given  too  often  by  the  unions,  the 
results  of  which  are  seen  in  the  closed  “houses” 
and  smokeless  cones  on  some  of  our  northern 
rivers.  The  cost  of  production  must  be  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  new 
markets  will  be  found  if  with  the  lower  prices 
resultant  there  is  also  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  product.  The  bagpiper  of  Bujalance,  ac- 
cording to  Longfellow’s  “ Student,”  asked  a 
“ maravedi  for  playing,  and  ten  for  leaving  off,” 
and  in  like  manuer  the  effects  of  the  disastrous 
policy  so  long  pursued  in  the  glass  trade  linger 
long  after  the  policy  itself  may  be  altered. 
But,  with  greater  unity  of  effort,  the  future  may 
show  better  results  than  the  present. 


TREASURES  OF  THE  HERALDS’ 
COLLEGE. 

The  building  in  Doctors’-commons  which 
serves  as  a home  for  the  heralds  who  form  the 
College  of  Arms,  has  been  so  often  described 
that  we  need  not  repeat  its  details  here.  But  a 
few  notes  on  its  chief  contents  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

First  and  foremost,  Garter  King  of  Arms  and 
the  colleagues  who  form  his  “ Chapter,”  are  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  noblest  genealogical 
and  heraldic  libraries  in  the  kingdom  ; it  is  rich 
in  foreign  as  well  as  in  English  genealogy  and 
armoury. 

In  the  Record-room  are  some  500  volumes  of 
the  heralds’  “ Visitations,”  dating  from  1528  to 
1687 ; records  of  all  national  Royal  ceremonies, 
funeral  certificates,  Royal  warrants  and  those  of 
the  Earl- Marshals,  licences  for  changes  of 
names,  grants  of  arms,  old  rolls  of  arms,  records 
of  founders’  kin,  &c.  Then  there  are  the 
“Talbot  Papers  ” and  the  “Arundel  Manu- 
scripts ” ; besides  innumerable  monumental 
inscriptions,  and  wills;  all  being  documents 
of  authority  received  in  every  court  of  law  as 
evidence,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  College  is  also  rich  in  manuscripts  ancient 
and  modern.  Among  those  of  earlier  date  may 
be  specified  a pedigree  of  the  Saxon  kings  from 
Adam,  enriched  with  pen-and-ink  illustrations 
(temp.  Henry  VIII.)  ; a volume  in  the  hand- 
writing of  “ the  learned  Camden,”  who  was 
created  Clarencieux  in  1597 ; and  some  most 
valuable  materials  in  MS.  for  the  history  of  the 
College  of  Arms,  by  John  Anstis,  an  eminent 
English  antiquary,  who  was  created  Garter 
King  of  Arms  in  1718.  He  had  been  presented 
by  Queen  Anne,  four  years  previously,  with  a 
reversionary  patent  of  the  place  of  “ Garter,” 
but  having  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  I.,  as 
being  a favourer  of  the  exiled  family,  ho  was 
imprisoned  at  the  very  time  that  the  office  fell 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Sir  Henry 
St.  George,  and  Anstis  obtained  the  post  only 
after  a long  and  bold  struggle.  The  pedigrees 
of  such  noble,  though  nntitled,  families  as  have 
their  arms  and  descents  recorded  here,  are 
kept  in  a long  series  of  volumes  wholly  manu- 
script, in  which  are  duly  entered,  year  by  year, 
the  births,  alliances,  and  other  changes  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  nature  to  modify  them, 
and  to  render  them  of  value  for  any  legal 
purposes  that  may  arise,  and  in  which  such 
documentary  evidence  can  be  made  available. 
Here,  too,  the  visitor  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  an  “ open  sesame  ” in  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  some  leading  member  of 
the  College,  may  see  in  the  gallery  over 
the  library  the  veritable  sword  and  dagger 
which  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  James  IV. 


of  Scotland,  who  fell  fighting  on  the 
Flodden.  The  sword-hilt  has  been  en 
and  Btill  shows  traces  of  gilding;  wl 
dagger,  the  hilt  of  which  is  similarly  c 
is  still,  to  all  appearance,  a strong  and 
able  weapon.  The  length  of  the  blade 
15  in.  Another  interesting  relic  preser 
is  the  plain  turquoise  ring  which,  tradit: 
the  French  Queen  sent  to  James,  beg§ 
to  ride  a foray  in  England.  Rea 
“ Marmion”  will  not  have  forgotten  th( 
of  this  lady’s  ring,  how, — • 

“ . . . . The  fair  Queen  of  Franco 
Sent  him  a turquoise  ring  and  glove. 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love 
For  her  to  break  a lance,"  &c. 

These  objects  are  valued  heirlooms  of  t 
of  Howard,  whose  “bend  argent,”  as  Mr. 
tells  us,  “received  the  honourable  augm 
of  the  Scottish  lion,  in  testimony  of  the 
displayed  by  the  gallant  soldier  wl 
manded  the  English  forces  on  that  me 
occasion.” 

Among  the  pictorial  treasures  of  the 
are  authentic  portaits  of  Sir  William 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  both  of  who 
the  office  of  Garter;  Sir  John  Vanbru 
architect,  “ Clarencieux  ” ; Sir  John  I 
“ Norroy  ” ; the  Eai’l  of  Arundel  (who  bee 
to  the  College  the  Arundel  MSS.) ; 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh;  Henry  Chitting  (‘ 
Herald  ”)  ; John  Chai'les  Brooke  (“  £ 
Herald  ”),  who  left  a valuable  collection 
for  the  use  of  the  College,  and  who  was 
to  death  in  a crowd  at  the  Hay  market 
in  1794;  Hawker  (“Clarencieux”);  Jc 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  his  tabard ; Si 
Bigland  (“  Garter  ”)  ; Peter  Ld 
(“Norroy”);  John  Warburton  (“Som: 
and  Ralph  Sheldon,  who  bequeathed 
College  about  500  folio  volumes,  known 
“ Vincent  MSS.” 

The  Warwick  Roll,  a series  of  figures  <; 
earls  of  Warwick  from  the  Conquest  to  t 
of  Richard  III.,  executed  at  the  clos 
fifteenth  century,  by  Rouse,  a celebrar 
quary  of  Warwick ; a Tournament  Roi 
time  of  Henry  VIII. ; and  a Book  of  Eil 
ment,  executed  for  Prince  Arthur,  thd 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  died  young,  are  a 
seen  here.  This  last-mentioned  work  i 
have  been  compiled  in  order  to  teach  thij 
of  heraldry  to  the  young  prince. 

Like  all  other  “ Colleges,”  the  socie 
which  we  now  write  holds  its  regular  “ CH 
or  meetings  of  its  members,  at  which 
important  business  that  is  submitted 
opinion  of  the  College  is  formally  trai 
Its  proceedings  are  secret  and  confiden 
its  president  is  in  theory  the  Earl  Maro 
practically  Garter  King,  who  has  a cast 
on  any  question  brought  under  the  no  tin 
“ Chapter  ” when  the  votes  of  the  mem 
evenly  balanced. 

Here  are  discussed  and  settled  all  app 
for  changes  of  family  names  and  the  ass 
of  new  ones  ; all  grants  of  new  arms  H 
cants,  and  also  “ the  correction  of  arms 
ensigns  of  arms,  usurped  or  borne  unjuf 

Like  those  of  the  Houses  of  Parliame 
the  time  of  Cave  and  Johnson,  its  proi' 
unreported,  so  that  any  eloquent 
within  these  sacred  walls  is  lost,  caret  $4 
sacro  ; and  we,  to  whom  the  privilege 
specting  the  art-treasures  and  handiwoiv 
“gentle  craft”  of  our  heralds  has  been  aiH 
should  indeed  be  ashamed  to  repay  their  1 
and  attention  by  betraying  the  “ secrel! 
prison-house.” 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  thefancift  * 
assumed  by  the  various  heralds  have  e 1 
all  their  reason  and  meaning.  “Gar.; 
instance,  is  so  called  from  being  the  ohi|( 
in  connexion  with  the  Most  Noble  Ordt 
Garter;  and,  for  the  dignity  of  that  nil 
was  made  a sovereign  within  the  Officer! 
over  all  tho  other  officers,  subject  to  tb  1 
of  England,  by  the  name  of  “ Garter, <i| 
Arms  of  England.”  The  other  Kings  ;i* 
are  “Norroy”  and  “Clarencieux,”  thel'j 
so  called  from  “ North  Roy  ” or  Kin; 
Northern  Provinces,  and  the  latter  a 1 
Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  King  Edv.  ■ 
in  commemoration  of  whose  birth  the  \ * 
instituted. 

The  six  Heralds  are  named  reap* 
“Somerset,”  “Chester,”  “ Windsor,”  i.H 
mond,”  “ Lancaster,”  and  “ York  i * 
singular  as  it  may  Beem,  they  have  m £ 
connexion  with  the  districts  from  wh- 
take  their  titles.  There  have  been  at  * 
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i.riods  other  heralds,  whose  titles  are  now  laid 
'ide. 

The  other  officers  of  the  College  of  Arms  are 
le  Pursuivants,  four  in  number;  these  are 
jsignated  “ Rouge  Dragon,”  “ Portcullis,” 
*}lue  Mantle,”  and  “ Rouge  Croix.”  The  name  of 
Rouge  Dragon,”  as  we  learn  from  Chambers’s 
lEncyclopoodia,”  is  taken  from  the  supposed 
sign  of  Cadwaladyr,  the  last  king  of  the 
Htons,  ancestor  of  Henry  VII.  The  red  dragon 
*is  also  sometimes  used  by  Henry  VII.  as  a 
ipporter.  “ Portcullis  ” is  so  named  from  a 
dge  of  the  same  monaroh.  “ Blue  Mantle,” 
iitituted  by  either  Edward  III.  or  Henry  V., 
so  styled  “ in  allusion  to  the  blue  robes  of  the 
der  of  the  Garter,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  colour 
■ the  arms  of  France.”  The  title  of  “ Rouge 
oix”  is  derived  from  the  red  cross  of  St. 
iiorge,  the  patron  saint  of  England.  The  last- 
!med  pursuivant  is  generally  considered  to 
tar  the  most  ancient  of  the  official  titles  con- 
noted with  the  College. 

In  former  times,  one  Herald,  or  “King  of 
'ms,”  had  jurisdiction  in  all  heraldic  matters  in 
to  North  (as  hinted  above),  and  another  in  those 
ithesouthof  the  Trent, — “ Norroy”  taking  cog- 
•:ance  of  the  former,  and  “ Clarencieux  ” of  the 
ter;  but  this  distinction  is  no  longer  observed, 
arly  200  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
(raids  made  their  last  “ porlustrations  ” of  the 
Evinces,  and  held  their  courts,  and  summoned 
'^tenders  and  other  offenders  before  them.  A 
IV  returns,  however,  as  Mr.  Noble  informs  us 
his  “ History  of  the  College  of  Arms,”  were 
'de  as  late  as  1704.  It  may  not  be  possible, 
'der  the  altered  circumstances  of  modern 
iiety,  to  revive  their  dormant  powers, — for 
;iy  have  never  been  abolished  by  any  Act  of 
kliament, — but  it  is  certain  that  the  investi- 
ie  of  Garter  and  his  brethren  with  some  of 
<]'  “royal”  authority  of  ancient  time  would 
iult  in  the  suppression  and  extinction  of  pre- 
fders,  whether  to  English  baronies  or  to  French 
drquisates : and  in  that  case  the  tradesmen 
: the  West  End  and  charming  and  well- 
lllowed  widows  would  be  less  open  to  the  artful 

inoatures  of  “Lord  de  B ,”  of  “Monsieur 

qBarou  C ,”  and  of  “ Monsieur  le  Due  de 

y^-)”  men  whose  most  appropriate  title  is 
(ihevalier  d’Industrie.”  E.  W. 


■I  • A DRIVE  IN  VENETIA. 
another  link  between  our  own  royal  family 
<1  one  of  the  oldest  names  of  European 

• ility,  has,  within  a few  days  revived  the 
irest  of  all  good  subjects  in  the  ancient 
•litions  of  the  Hohenzollerns ; while  her 
•jesty,  in  visiting  Northern  Italy,  will  pass 

few  April  days  of  quiet,  snatched  from  the 
ictions  of  her  position,  on,  for  her,  doubly 
n88io  soil,  the  home  of  her  ancestors,  the 
Qe  of  the  long  contests  which  have  rendered 
» names  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 
poric. 

lore  than  one  famous  “ castled  crag,”  in  the 
(rse  of  her  Majesty’s  drives,  so  different  to 
so  at  Balmoral,  at  Osborne,  or  at  Windsor, 
1 tell  the  tale  of  those  struggles  of  the  dark 

■ 3 whose  principal  actors  Dante  has  immortal- 
1,  and  with  whose  fortunes  her  Majesty  is  so 

• mately  connected. 

<iut  not  so  very  far  away  from  the  shady 
res  of  Lago  Maggiore,  in  a corner  of  Venetia 
tling  under  the  last  towering  heights  of  the 

■ s,  hidden  away  from  the  ruthless  gaze  of  the 
inary  tourist,  lies  an  ancient  castle,  whioh, 
!uld  her  Majesty,  as  report  has  it,  reach 
'dee,  it  would  afford  her  no  little  pleasure  to 

'verlooking  the  great  plain  of  the  Trovisan 

• k,  and  in  the  distance  the  towers  of  the 
■ide  of  the  Adriatic,”  this  picturesque  castle, 
*,  venerable  Castello  St.  Salvatore,  is  still  occu- 
1 * by  the  descendants  of  the  Collalto  family, 
ch,  at  the  time  of  our  Conquest,  built  their 
iress  on  these  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps ; a 
'dly  of  some  relationship  with  her  Majesty,  as 
i dynasty  of  the  Hohenzollerns  whioh  reigns 
r the  German  Empire,  and  the  family  of  the 
/altos,  spring  from  the  same  Longobard 
•k  and  still  bear  the  same  arms,  a scutcheon 
'vtered  black  and  white. 

•uring  these  lovely  spring  days,  when  her 
I . y reaches  Venetia,  no  more  delightful  ex- 
'3ion,  nor  at  the  same  time  one  less  hackneyed, 

• u 0/°Und  ^an  a drive  to  the  Castello 
.alto,  for  few  even  among  the  Italians  ever 
. thl8  beautiful,  untouched  corner  of  the 
vmce.  From  all  time  one  of  the  enjoyments 


of  the  Venetian  nobility  has  been  a trip  to 
terra  firma,  and  a change  from  the  easy  action 
of  the  gondola  to  the  rumble  of  a coach  along 
the  roads  that  lead  from  the  coast  to  the  larger 
towns  inland.  The  rich  Venetian  patricians, 
chiefly  in  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  last  century, 
charmed  with  the  mild  climate,  the  smiling 
nature  of  the  country-side,  and  the  running 
streams  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Treviso,  had 
each  there  his  villa,  and  clustering  in  the 
plain  that  slopes  from  the  mountains  to  the 
lagoons,  even  now,  deserted  as  are  almost  all  of 
these  charming  summer  residences,  with  their 
verandahs,  their  spalliere,  their  pergole,  their 
fountains,  and  their  statues,  the  plain  still  pre- 
sents much  the  appearance  of  a vast  suburb  of 
some  great  city. 

And  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  it  was  to  these  pleasant  villas,  on  the 
Piave  and  the  Brenta,  that  the  Venetians  rowed 
across  the  calm  lagoons,  and  passing  from  the 
“ grand  canal,”  with  all  its  wealth  of  palaces, 
cut  through  the  familiar  “ canareggio  ” of  the 
gondoliers  and  passed  the  beautiful  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  dell’  Orto,  near  the  Franciscan  convent, 
with  its  dear  old-fashioned  garden,  which,  only 
Blightly  changed,  serves  as  the  “Orto  Botanico” 
of  Venice,  and  so  out  on  to  the  lagoons,  by  the 
canal,  to  Mestre,  marked  by  dark  clusters  of 
piles ; passing  many  a barge  laden  with  produce, 
or  the  ferry  with  its  loads,  which  now  hurry 
along  the  railroad.  And  then,  onoe  landed, 
“jumbling,”  as  Beckford  described  it  a century 
ago,  “over  craggy  pavements,”  to  their  villas 
on  the  “ terraglio,”  which  in  the  autumn  was  all 
ablaze  with  the  fashion  of  Venetian  “society.” 

And  now  the  same  road  may  be  taken  along 
the  “ terraglio,”  between  grand  villas  and 
gardens,  peopled  with  statues,  past  the  famous 
villa  which  in  the  early  days  of  this  century 
was  occupied  by  Byron’s  friend,  the  witty 
Isabella  Albrizzi,  who  used  to  hold  bere  her 
literary  and  artistic  court ; through,  the  quiet 
village  of  Mogliano,  and  past  the  villa  Alla.Vida, 
on  which,  now  many  years  ago,  Lady  Seymour, 
the  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  has  left  the  im- 
press of  her  English  tastes ; and  many  another 
pleasant  country-house,  and  so  into  Treviso,  with 
merely  a glance  at  the  painted  faQades  of  the 
deserted  old  palaces,  the  cool  portici,  the  im- 
posing church  of  S.  Nicolo,  the  old  Duomo,  and 
the  Campanile,  and  out  of  the  beautiful  city  gate 
of  S.  Tommaso,  and  the  long  line  of  Fra  Gio- 
condo’s  fortifications,  with  the  clear  blue  water 
of  the  moat,  and  so  on  to  the  hard  chalk  road 
to  Udine.  Again,  past  villas  and  gardens,  and 
under  cool  plantain  trees,  with  the  snow-covered 
mountains  in  the  distance  not  so  far  off,  and  out 
to  the  left  the  dark  purplish  brown  of  the  forest 
covered  Montello,  through  Spresiano,  and  by 
the  old  wooden  bridge  across  the  blue,  shallow 
Piave,  in  its  broad  torrent  bed,  at  this  season 
almost  dried  up ; and  there,  at  last,  rising  in 
the  middle-ground,  relieving  on  the  blue  Alps, 
the  Colie  di  S.  Salvatore,  and  on  its  peak  the 
castle  of  the  Collalto  family;  past  an  old 
deserted  convent,  with  an  antique  ruined  church 
and  belfry,  and  inside  the  garden. wall  a group 
of  dark,  aged,  hoary  cypresses,  and  stretching 
out  before  one  the  whole  panorama  of  the 
Venetian  Alps,  with,  on  their  slopes,  many  a 
quiet  town  and  village,  Asolo  and  Montebelluno, 
Conegliano,  and  its  old  castle,  and,  far  away, 
Udine,  and  up  among  the  gorges  Belluno  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Cadore  country. 

And  now  begins  the  only  up-hill  pull  in  all 
the  journey;  no  serious  matter,  and  before  five 
minutes  are  past  the  traveller  is  rewarded  with 
a view  of  the  whole  Trevisan  plain  stretching  for 
miles  and  miles  to  west  and  south  and  east.  An 
important  situation,  chosen  with  the  usual  skill 
of  the  old  builders,  commanding  a view  of  all  the 
approaches  for  leagues  and  leagues  around. 
A chapel  is  passed,  in  every  part  of  which 
are  quartered  the  black  and  white  escutcheons 
of  the  family  on  the  sixteenth-century  altars, 
with  their  quaint  stamped  leather,  on  the 
tombstones,  and  above  the  door;  and  now  at 
last  we  are  on  the  terrace,  with  its  glorious 
view,  after  passing  along  a wall  in  whose  shade 
bloom  at  this  season  thousands  of  untouched 
violets  scenting  fragrantly  the  air,  in  innocent 
mockery  of  the  crenellated  and  machicolated 
battlements  which  tower  above  them. 

A peep  in  through  the  huge  gateway  shows 
us  in  the  distance,  beyond  the  long  line  of  out- 
houses, the  studied  results  of  the  peaceful 
gardener’s  art,  the  cut  arbutus  on  the  inner 
terrace  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  castle  ; 
a town  it  almost  seems,  with  its  clustering 
houses,  one  of  which  has  oven  a frescoed  faijade ; 


and  there  still  exist  the  antique  drawbridge 
guarded  by  two  grim  Btone  lions  standing  as 
sentinels  at  the  entrance  of  the  antique  court- 
yard which  bears  on  its  face  the  traces  of  all 
the  numerous  architectural  styles  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  from  the  early  military  days 
of  the  dark  ages  down  to  the  decadence  of  the 
rococo ; the  old  terrace  on  which  even  now  the 
stately  ch&telaine  appears,  and  receives  her 
visitors,  as  was  the  wont  of  her  courtly  ancestors 
in  centuries  gone  by ; the  external  staircase 
with  its  graceful  colonnettes,  the  quaint  bronze 
handles  to  the  doors,  the  pointed  windows,  and 
the  arches,  speaking  of  one  age,  the  broad  steps 
with  their  entrance  to  the  deserted  wing,  not 
unlike  our  own  Haddon  Hall,  telling  us  of  a later 
period ; and  still  earlier  the  stout  walls  covered 
thickly  with  bushy  ivy  ; but  most  interesting  of 
all,  the  ancient  chapel  whose  interior  is  one 
blaze  of  fresco  work,  whose  walls  in  part  glow 
with  the  work  of  no  mean  pupils  of  Giotto;  but 
even  more  lovely  and  more  interesting,  the 
handiwork  of  a maestro  himself,  Pordenone. 

That  these  works  should  have  remained 
unknown,  or  so  insufficiently  appreciated,  even 
if  known,  seems  astonishing,  when  Padua  for 
generations  past  has  been  so  famous.  It  was 
with  no  little  truth  that,  nearly  half  a century 
since,  the  antiquary  Crico  remarked  of  these 
same  works  of  Pordenone  that  they  were  gems 
that  merited  being  set  in  gold.  They  have  never 
even  been  photographed,  and  the  diligence  of 
the  Arundel  Society  seems  not  yet  to  have 
promised  their  reproduction  for  their  appre- 
ciative subscribers. 

In  one  wing  of  the  old  castle,  now  disused  by 
the  family,  the  spacious  staircases  and  halls 
which  tell  of  times  gone  by  are  hung  with  the 
family  portraits  of  the  ancestral  heroes,  and, 
as  in  all  such  collections,  not  a few  warlike 
champions  of  a period  when  painting  was  still 
in  its  second  infancy,  and  yet  portraits  alone 
distinguishable  from  the  rest,  by  a somewhat 
greater  bizarrerie  of  costume  and  armour  ; such 
series  as  we  have  all  seen  in  Holyrood  and  many 
another  ancestral  palace.  Rusty  locks  are 
turned,  and  huge  shutters  thrown  back  and 
silent  halls  traversed,  and  there  is  the  armoury 
apparently  resplendent  in  specimens  of  the 
Italian  armourer’s  artistic  skill ; if  so  inch-thick 
with  rust  and  neglect,  and  sadly  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  the  whole  having  been  vamped  up 
to  satisfy  the  pride  of  some  seventeenth-century 
Collalto,  it  is  only  too  true  that,  as  one  is  told 
apologetically,  the  best  pieces  have  been  taken 
by  the  owners  to  their  own  more  comfortable 
portion  of  the  castle. 

Peeps  from  windows  here  and  there  show  the 
distant  views  or  the  battered  towers  and  fortifi- 
cations close  at  hand.  Romantic  neglect  and 
deathly  liveliness  hang  over  the  apartments 
once  so  brilliantly  occupied,  and  which  seem 
absolutely  to  require  the  starched  costumes  and 
manners  of  the  past  to  fill  them.  The  castle, 
circled  with  its  stout  walls,  and  purposely  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  humanity,  is  an  anomaly 
which,  now  that  our  advanced  civilisation  has 
seen  the  advantages  of  association,  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  revive. 

The  purplish  blue  of  the  mountains  deepen- 
ing each  moment  as  the  sun  wanes,  tells  of  the 
decline  of  the  day ; another  glance  at  the  old 
ivy  walls,  the  old  courtyard,  the  draw- bridge, 
and  the  battlements,  and  a roll  down  the  steep 
hill  brings  us  to  the  level  of  the  plain  below, 
and  soon  the  old  castle  stands  out  with  its 
slender  tower  relieving  in  the  orange  blaze  of  the 
setting  sun  on  the  dark  background  of  the  moun- 
tains, throwing,  were  that  possible,  an  additional 
romance  round  the  picturesque  home  of  so  many 
poetic  traditions.  Still,  as  the  visitor  trots  away, 
the  castle  keeps  in  sight,  and  with  it  the  beau- 
tiful neighbouring  town  of  Conegliano,  Cima’s 
birthplace ; and  far  away  to  the  left  the  little 
village  of  Asolo  clustering  round  its  castle  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Venetian  Alps. 

A rumble  across  the  wooden  bridge  of  the 
Piave,  and  a trot  on  the  good  hard  roads,  and 
soon  the  lights  of  Treviso  appear  in  the  evening 
haze.  The  officers  of  the  dazio  must  be  asleep 
at  the  old  Porta  S.  Tommaso,  as  they  fail  to  rush 
out,  the  city  seems  deserted,  a rattle  through 
the  streets  and  past  the  portici,  and  out  on  the 
shady  “terraglio”;  another  glimpse  at  the 
snugly-hidden  villas,  and  soon  in  the  distance 
the  lagoons  come  again  in  sight, — a change 
from  the  rumble  of  the  roads  to  the  rolling  of 
the  gondola ; a glance  at  the  grand  old  Friulian 
mountains,  towering  far  out  on  the  left,  their 
highest  peaks  lighted  up  with  the  last  rays  of 
the  golden  sunset,  the  low  water  in  the  lagoons 
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crisped  with  the  evening  breeze,  at  this  season 
still  chilly;  a few  belated  gulls  fluttering  down 
among  the  roods  of  the  marshy  ground  ; a light 
religiously  kept  burning  ia  the  tiny  Madonna’s 
tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  the  lagoon  ; and  then 
Venice  again  in  sight,  and  the  sombre  trees  of 
the  Orto  Botanico  ; darkness  and  quiet  in  the 
canals,  a gliding  light  or  so  from  some  gondola 
lantern  ; in  the  antique  palaces  scarcely  a win- 
dow lighted,  with  the  exception  of  the  princely 
public  reading-room  of  the  Palazzo  Querini. 

It  is  a contrast  that  no  other  part  of  the  world 
but  Venetia  can  afford, — such  a transition  from 
the  stately  deserted  old  palaces  of  the  Venetian 
nobles  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  ocean,  to  the 
Wedueval  fortress  situated  far  away  up  in  the 
blue  Venetian  mountains,  and  still  occupied  by 
descendants  of  its  original  founders,  relations 
of  the  royal  Hohenzollern  family. 


NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  THE  ROMANS. 

Not  long  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  pro- 
bably under  Numa,  the  high-priest  was  enjoined 
to  write  the  chronicle  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
keep  upon  metal  tablets,  and  to  exhibit  them 
publicly,  so  as  to  enable  every  one  to  inform 
himself  regularly,  perhaps  once  a week,  of  all 
that  had  lately  happened.  Not  only  recent 
events  were  made  public  in  this  manner, 
orders  of  the  government  were  also  posted  up  ; 
and  we  thus  have  in  these  Annales  Maxi  mi  per- 
haps the  first  outlines  of  a newspaper,  an  official 
newspaper  too,  and  in  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
the  prototype  of  all  journalists. 

The  original  form  remained  unchanged  for 
perhaps  four  or  five  centuries,  until  the  compila- 
tion of  this  newspaper,  which  among  news- 
papers has,  it  may  be  said,  up  to  the  present 
time,  had  the  greatest  longevity,  came  to  an  end 
with  the  high-priest  editor,  P.  Mucius,  and  was 
replaced  by  a daily  paper,  the  Acta  Populi 
Romani  Diurna,  to  which  under  Cmsar  the 
Acta  Senatus  were  added. 

The  Roman  public  were  now  informed  daily 
of  all  that  happened  from  day  to  day,  especially 
of  the  important  discussions  and  resolutions  of 
the  .Senate,  and  thus  we  see  Rome  actually  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era  in  the  possession  of 
two  eminently  political  newspapers.  The  pas- 
sion of  debate,  the  discussions  on  the  welfare 
of  people  and  state,  were  thus  brought  right  into 
the  street,  and  were  there  continued  perhaps 
with  more  liveliness  than  in  the  midst  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  body. 

Notwithstanding  this  vehicle  of  pnblicity, 
which,  however,  by  no  means  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a free  organ,  as  it  was  subjected  to  a 
certain  supervision,  or  “ censure,”  as  we  now 
call  it,  the  old  republican  constitution  was 
unable  to  maintain  itself  permanently.  The 
fundamental  base  of  the  Roman  state,  which 
was  directed  against  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
man  and  against  the  fountain-head  of  all  lasting 
existence  and  well-being,  against  work  and  the 
rights  of  property,  rendered  the  existence  of  a 
free  constitution  impossible.  A state  which  recog- 
nises towards  other  states  only  one  law, — that 
of  force, — must  finally  itself  bo  struck  by  this 
withering  agent  and  shaken  in  its  very  founda- 
tions. Rome,  which  gave  laws  to  the  whole 
world,  no  longer  was  permitted  to  legislate  for 
itself.  It  governed  no  longer ; it  was  governed. 
A Roman,  not  Rome,  was  the  master. 

We  need  feel  therefore  no  surprise  when, 
with  the  advent  of  the  empire,  we  witness  a 
change  in  the  institution  of  newspapers.  The 
amalgamation  of  the  two  newspapers  into  an 
official  gazette  may  be  only  an  exterior  sign, 
but  it  is  not  devoid  of  significance ; for,  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Acta  Seiiatus,  the  necessity 
of  supplying  information  from  the  Senate  was 
dispensed  with.  This  body,  although  it  existed 
only  in  form,  and  had  become  a nursery  of 
servility,  was  yet  adapted  to  keep  alive  in  the 
people  the  memory  of  other,  freer  times ; and 
this  knowledge  of  sapping  the  consciousness  of 
its  power  in  the  people  was  henceforth  the 
secret  aim  of  the  Roman  official  gazette.  Fully 
recognising  the  great  influence  of  the  “ press,” 
the  emperors  cultivated  it  most  assiduously, 
laid  great  importance  on  its  publication,  and 
took  care  to  disseminate  it ; for  copies  of  the 
official  gazette  were  sent  to  all  the  provinces 
so  that  we  may  safely  say  that  the  first  news- 
paper read  in  Great  Britain  was  a Roman 
one.  In  Rome  itself  the  news  published 
daily  was  diffused  very  quickly.  Every  book- 
seller employed  people  who  took  copies  and 
made  extracts ; these  were  then  sent  to  sub- 


scribers in  the  city  and  the  provinces,  copies 
being  besides  exhibited  in  the  booksellers’ 
shops.  But  many  private  persons  also  employed 
copyists,  and  thus  we  may  easily  picture  to  our- 
selves how  in  the  hall  where  the  tabulce  dealbatce 
— the  wooden  tablets  coated  with  gypsum  upon 
which  the  official  gazette  appeared — were  ex- 
hibited there  ebbed  and  flowed  a life  very 
similar  to  that  we  may  now  witness  on  special 
occasions  before  the  publishing  offices  of 
evening  papers,  or  at  the  more  important 
railway  bookstalls,  when  the  public  are  im- 
patiently awaiting  their  issue.  Probably  in 
the  times  we  are  speaking  of  there  may  have 
been  in  the  front  row  the  copyists,  eager  to  take 
possession  of  the  stone  seats  and  tables  ; behind 
them  was  the  crowd,  consisting  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population,  and  as  soon  as  the 
tablets  were  exhibited,  one  may  have  voluntarily 
undertaken  the  office  of  reader,  and  announced 
with  a loud  voice  the  news,  of  which  there  was 
never  a soarcity.  There  was  no  want  of  “ war  ” 
nows ; the  battles  and  captures  of  fortified 
places  were  given  in  detail ; gladiatorial  fights, 
strange  phenomena,  popular  festivities  found 
description  ; municipal  notices,  law  intelligence, 
births  and  deaths,  marriages  and  divorces,  as 
well  as  adoptions,  formed  standing  heads,  by  the 
side  of  much  sought  after  choice  tit-bits  of  anec- 
dotes and  stories.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the 
official  gazette  was  filled  with  court  news, 
celebrations,  and  ceremonies;  the  journeys  of 
the  emperor  were  also  given  in  detail ; every- 
thing in  his  favour  was  placed  in  prominent 
places,  and  everything  done  to  concentrate  the 
interest  of  the  people  upon  this  one  point  in 
particular.  So  many  subjects  of  conversation 
were  suppliod  to  the  people  by  this  manifold 
character  of  the  contents,  and  the  many  little 
stories  and  tales,  and  their  thoughts  so  success- 
fully diverted  from  important  affairs  of  state 
towards  trivial  matters  by  the  announcement 
and  accounts  of  popular  fetes,  that  everybody 
submitted  to  this  seeming  existence  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  meagre 
announcements,  always  submitted  to  the  most 
severe  censorship,  of  debates  and  resolutions  of 
the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  no  copy  of  the 
official  gazette  has  been  preserved  to  us ; we  are 
able  to  gather  its  contents  as  described  above 
only  from  the  quotations  of  contemporary 
authors,  who  not  uufrequently  referred  to  those 
gazettes,  and  incorporated  extracts  from  them 
with  their  writings.  From  the  latter  it  appears 
that  advertising  also  was  an  established  insti- 
tution at  that  early  time  ; for  the  official  gazette 
published  not  only  public  auctions  and  building 
contracts,  but  also  private  announcements  of 
births,  deaths,  weddings,  &c.,  which  were  in- 
serted probably  only  for  payment. 

Thus  we  notice  the  appearance  in  Rome  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago  of  a newspaper  which 
agrees  in  its  essential  particulars  with  our 
present  journals.  None  of  the  requirements 
and  characteristics  of  a newspaper  were  wanting; 
it  published  regularly  information  of  every 
description.  The  modern  system  of  newspapers 
which  took  its  rise  in  the  middle  ages  in 
Germany  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  after- 
invention,  which  became  all  the  easier  as  the 
invention  of  printing,  together  with  the  curiosity, 
or,  if  we  prefer  it,  the  desire  for  knowledge  of 
humanity,  led  by  itself  to  the  quick  and  cheap 
multiplication  by  this  method  of  more  important 
events. 

Newspapers  declined  with  the  decadence  of 
Rome,  and  they  were  and  remained  buried  under 
the  heap  of  ruins  into  which  the  repeated 
irruptions  of  the  “ barbarians”  changed  the  city. 

A slight  reflection  of  them,  however,  con- 
tinued to  shine  for  some  time  at  the  court  of 
Byzantium,  where  the  flatteries  of  courtiers 
were  deposited  in  the  Breviaria  Principum  and 
the  Registra  Scribarum.  This  last  flutter  of  the 
spirit  of  newspapers  wa3  extinguished  in  that 
frightful  epoch  in  Europe  which  for  centuries 
saturated  the  soil  of  all  countries  with  gore, 
spread  everywhere  the  horrors  of  war  and 
murder,  of  desolation  and  destruction,  and  drove 
all  people  from  their  native  land.  When  finally 
the  storm  flood  had  returned  to  a bed  where 
life  flowed  more  smoothly,  the  troubadours 
became  the  carriers  of  news,  as  formerly  in 
grey  antiquity,  and  crossed  the  countries  until 
the  time  when  through  the  black  art  of  Guten- 
berg and  Caxton  they  found  their  occupation 
gone. 

In  a lecture  delivered  quite  lately,  Professor 
Morley,  of  University  College,  London,  advanced 
the  opinion  that  “ there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a newspaper  in  ancient  times,  the  first  germ  of 
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those  productions  having  been  planted  ii 
Middle  Ages.”  If  the  Professor  only  loc 
the  form  in  which  newspapers  now  appej 
is  right ; but  readers  of  our  article,  whicl 
in  type  before  the  lecturer  spoke  on  the  sul 
will  agree  with  us  that  newspapers  did  ex 
one  shape  long  before  the  time  fixed  up. 
the  lecturer.  The  words  of  Professor  M< 
presuming  him  to  be  correctly  imported, 
“ the  newspaper  owed  its  rise  to  a custom  ’ 
prevailed  in  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  centi 
reading  aloud  in  a public  place  a manui 
sheet  of  news  of  general  interest,  prepar 
the  authorities,  the  sum  paid  by  such  as 
to  hear  the  reading  of  this  document  bein 
gazzetta,  a fractional  coin  then  current,  > 
has,  from  this  association,  given  its  na' 
the  Gazette,” — might  lead  some  to  the  concl 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  eustc 
the  Romans,  a supposition,  however,  whicl 
be  summarily  dismissed. 


THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERS’  DINNEI 

That  clause  in  the  modern  code  of  > 
manners  which  prohibits  what  is  called  “ 
ing  shop  ” at  the  dinner-table,  has  sprang 
the  very  natural  desire  to  set  up  a firm  b 
against  boredom.  To  those  who  have  en 
the  company  of  very  eminent  men  indei 
eminent  as  wholly  to  disregard  the  ri 
question,  the  value  of  the  regulation  iai 
apparent.  Years  ago  there  was  one  of  1 
men, — not  only  conventionally  but  realbl 
nent, — whose  constant  introduction  of  tl 
subject  on  which  he  knew  more  than  a 
world  beside  (which  happened  to  be  Egy 
mummies)  made  his  presence  at  tho  d1 
table  a matter  of  absolute  terror  to  his  f 
guests.  But  while  fully  admitting,  wit!i 
rising  men  at  our  universities,  that  the  mai 
introduces  “shop”  at  dinner  ought  1| 
“ sconced,”  there  are  certain  limits  to  thd. 
Thus,  at  great  civic  banquets,  when  the  h 
of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  is  proposed,  th< 
pany  would  be  grievously  disappointed  i 
Premier  were  to  give  a speech  referring 
delights  of  rural  life,  and  the  Chancellor 
Exchequer  were  to  follow  with  a disquisit 
butterflies.  And  so  at  the  annual  dinne 
body  of  men  who  have,  or  are  supposed  tot 
so  much  of  the  future,  not  of  this  countri 
but  of  the  world,  in  their  hands,  as  the  It 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers,  we  cannot  but  thin 
it  would  be  either  straining  a point  of  etiq 
or  making  n very  serious  blunder,  to  diseu 
position  of  the  monument  on  Fish-street-h 
the  fact  that  the  Thames  continues  t 
through  London,  without  any  reference,  ho 
general,  to  the  advance  of  the  year,  or  ■ 
age,  in  tho  great  warfare  of  physical  s 
against  practical  barbarism,  and  even  i 
subject  of  the  most  urgent  physical  wants 
day. 

The  allusions,  for  they  were  little  mol 
some  of  the  speakers  to  the  great  featu 
the  science  of  the  day  were  happy.  C 1 
Stanley’s  expression  of  a hope  that  the  civ 
military  branches  of  the  profession  may  gc 
in  hand  was  one  of  these.  The  remembra!;; 
the  French  work  in  the  Crimean  war  wi! 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  some  of  our  readeijf 
this  part  of  the  subject  the  primary  leal! 
be  borne  in  mind  is  the  madness, — we  ca«: 
no  word  short  of  it, — of  entering  on  any  ( 
and  complicated  work,  whether  it  be  th«i  • 
struction  of  a tunnel  or  the  conduct  of  a 
paign,  without,  as  a first  preliminary,  pro  15 
the  means  of  telegraphic  communication.!: 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith’s  reply  for  the  Nav;  j 
characterised  by  the  tact  and  practical! i 
sense  of  which  the  right  honourable  gent  1 
so  frequently  gives  proof.  His  reference  : 3 
appointment  of  a civil  assessor  on  the  • 
mittee  of  Inquiry  into  the  explosion  on  J 
the  Thunderer  was  naturally  well  receiv.  f 
the  company.  It  was,  of  course,  not  necdii 
to  say  that,  instead  of  one  question  having  3 
settled,  two  have  been  opened,  by  that  rep' s 
to  which  attention  is  now  anew  being  din  ■ 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  referred  to  the  Capei ' 
graph  Line  as  shortly  to  be  completed,  and  1 3 
necessity  of  economy  in  public  works  if  ? 
colonies.  It  was  no  more  than  the  trot: 6 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared  when  b: ' 
eluded  with  the  remark  that,  though  histoE? 
young  as  compared  with  the  Church,  thei  » 
or  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  profession  (>  3 
civil  engineer  “ will,  in  respect  of  work: 3 
knowledge  and  general  accomplishments,:  • 
pete  favourably  with  many  of  them,”  anc  & 
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is  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  her  engineers  | the  whole  of  this  folly  revived.  Our  last  number 
at  Great  Britain  owes  much  of  the  welfare  of  brought  into  conjunction  a report  of  a paper 


irself  and  her  colonies. 

The  thoughts  and  words  of  Mr.  Roebuck  were 
the  House  of  Commons  rather  than  of  his 
ists.  Mr.  Lowe,  having  on  former  occasions 
: o may  have  thought)  said  enough  as  to  the 
ture  of  the  engineer,  took  the  opportunity  of 
yiDg  a sharp  word  as  to  the  literature  of  the 
jiokstalls,  in  behalf  of  which  Mr.  A.  Trollope 
Jok  up  the  cudgels.  Mr.  Chas.  Barry  took  a posi- 
in  of  which  the  importance  should  not  be  over* 
iked,  iu  urging  that  the  aesthetic  side  of  public 
irks  cannot  be  neglected  without  public  loss 
|d  injury.  The  veteran  Professor  Owen  spoke 
1 the  organic  engineering  of  the  vertebrated 
Jngdoni  of  animals,  a subject  which  owes  so 
ach  illustration  to  his  own  labours.  On  the 
|iol&  the  chairman  was  well  supported.  It  is, 
i course,  important  on  such  occasions  to  avoid 
y questions  that  might  divide  opinion.  Still, 
ore  are  some  points,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
e of  mail  communication  with  India,  the  con- 
pancy  of  our  river  valleys,  and  the  advance 
be  made  in  steam  communications  other  than 
pe  of  the  railway  (whether  by  the  tramway 
‘ the  traction-engine)  to  which  wo  should  have 
jpected  to  have  some  mention  made.  The  one 
bat  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that,  though  a 
tint,  the  profession  of  the  engineer  is  as  yet  a 
lint  iu  the  cradle. 


m ECCLE3IOLOGICAL  CRAZE  AGAIN. 
{Many  of  our  readers,  of  course,  remember  all 
lout  the  almost  insane  passion  for  and  devotion 
^everything  in  the  shape  of  Mediaeval  church 
/niture  and  arrangement  which  not  unnaturally 
king  human  nature  for  what  it  is)  accom- 
aied  the  artistic  revival  of  Mediaeval  architec- 
[0  in  our  younger  days.  The  doings  of  the 
imdeu  (subsequently  the  Ecclesiological) 
Tiiety,  their  righteous  indignation  over  the 
st  trivial  departures  from  rubrical  direction 
historical  precedent,  were  the  butt  of  some 
.ho  few  writers  of  that  period  who  were  too 
ependent  to  be  carried  away  with  the  stream  ; 
ile  the  unhappy  church  architect,  on  the 
ter  hand,  was  too  often  the  butt  of  the 
slesiological  Society,  and  could  not  depart 
m the  orthodox  form  of  moulding  for  the 
'iod  he  was  imitating,  or  put  a piscina  in  the 
_png  place,  without  the  chance  of  the  infer- 
ence of  an  amateur  clerical  dogmatist,  and  of 
!ug  held  up  to  ridicule  at  the  next  meeting  of 
society.  Some  of  the  architects  snapped 
lir  fingers  at  this,  and  laughed  in  their  turn  ; 
tie,  as  wo  well  know,  felt  irritated  to  the  last 
;ree  at  this  ecclesiological  espionage  and  self- 
_i8titutcd  paternal  government.  There  was 
’ doubt  a point  of  view  from  which  Buch  a 
Hematised  overseeing  might  be  considered 
'liseworthy,  or,  at  least,  defensible.  If  it 
a once  to  be  admitted  that  the  one  thing 
idful  in  architecture  was  to  reproduce 
ctly  a certain  Btyle  of  architecture  and 
‘niture  belonging  to  a certain  century, 
'n  perhaps  the  establishment  of  a society  to 
k after  this,  from  pure  enthusiasm,  might  be 
yarded  as  an  unselfish  association  for  the 
;)lic  good,  and  the  mutual  banding  together  of 
’.dents  in  order  the  more  thoroughly  to  investi- 
yo  and  reproduce  the  style  of  a thing  that 
's  exclusively  admired,  might  be  considered  as 
‘y  a proper  zeal,  in  the  spirit  of  the  healthy 
xim,  “ whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth 
}D°  well,”  even  if  it  be  only  Medimval 
hiicry.  For  a good  many  years  past,  how- 
r,  there  has  certainly  been  a growing  convic- 
i in  the  minds  of  educated  men  that  this  kind 
thing  was  not  worth  doing,  and  the  import- 
■•e  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  bad  gradually 
,d  out, — stabit  nominis  umbra, — even  in  the 
s of  lovers  of  Medimval  architecture,  who 
an  gradually  to  see  that  it  was  the  architec- 
'o  that  was  admirable,  as  a matter  of  style 
design,  rather  than  the  Medievalism  ■*  and, 
ept  with  a few  old  stagers  belonging  to  the 
|;  generation  rather  than  the  present,  it  was 
itly  understood  recently  that  ecclesiology 
f a “*atter  of  very  secondary  interest,  and 
! nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  architecture. 
ifc  novv  actually  appears  as  if  we  were  to  have 


!lovpr  nr  f'.o  -'nstal,-e'  no  niore  enthusiastic  student 
M ,;  u"U  “rch«ecture  to  bo  found  anywhere  iu 
C™!l  Vhe  lut0  Mr'  Edmund  Sharpe,  but  he 
is  in  any^n^'in  conslstent  repudiated  the  idea  that 
- s>  in  any  special  sense  a clerical  study,  or  a Dronertv 
> clergy  re, her  then  of  ,h.  laily.  The  J53SX 
Kt?1' P'0Pl8  Wl‘°  n“'e'r'to°l1  subject, 


read  at  the  Architectural  Association  by  Mr. 
Weale,  on  the  school  of  St.  Luke  at  Ghent,  and 
that  of  the  first  meeting  of  a new  Ecclesiological 
Society  formed  under  the  auspices  of  some  of 
the  clergy  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  At  the  latter 
meeting  an  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  who,  as  all  our  readers  knowr,  was  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  old  society.  It 
would  bo  far  from  our  wish  to  say  anythin^ 
otherwise  than  cordial  in  regard  to  an  old  friend 
of  the  architectural  profession  like  Mr.  Hope, 
but  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  think  he  is 
acting  the  part  of  a true  friend  to  the  younger 
generation  of  architects  and  amateurs  in  advising 
them  deliberately  to  take  up  again  a form  of 
study  which  has  proved  barren  of  anything  but 
mere  Medimval  imitation,  once  for  the  time  the 
fashion,  but  now  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  so. 
Indeed,  we  are  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Hope  is 
looking  at  the  present  through  the  spectacles 
of  the  past  when  he  draws  a picture  of 
the  improved  appreciation  of  ecclesiology  at 
present,  proof  of  which  is  to  be  met  with,  he 
avers,  in  society,  “ even  at  the  most  casual 
gathering.”  That  Mr.  Hope  should  think  so  is, 
perhaps,  not  unnatural,  when  we  consider  that 
persons  who  take  a lively  interest  in  a subject, 
and  have  been  much  occupied  about  it,  are  sure 
to  meet  frequently,  whether  “ casually  ” or 
otherwise,  just  as  the  amateur  of  blue  china  iu 
Punch,  when  he  was  invited  by  the  duke  who 
had  a similar  mania,  found  the  rest  of  the  com. 
pany  consisted  entirely  of  his  “ blue  ’’-collecting 
friends.  And,  of  course,  the  many  who  are 
aware  of  Mr.  Hope’s  deservedly  prominent  posi- 
tion as  an  eccloi-iologist  will  be  not  unlikely  to 
wish  to  get  his  ideas,  when  they  have  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  him,  on  a subject  with  which 
his  name  has  been  so  much  connected.  We  can 
hardly  suppose,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hope’s  idea 
as  to  the  greatly  increased  interest  iu  the  sub- 
ject in  general  society  is  likely  to  have  been 
based  on  a quite  fair  test.  We  can  only 
say  that  our  own  experience  would  lead  us 
to  a very  different  conclusion,  and  we  have 
met  with  no  reason  for  supposing  that  there 
is  any  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject 
except  among  a certain  set  of  people  closely 
connected  by  position  or  predilection  with  what 
we  may,  we  suppose,  call  the  Ritualistic  party ; 
for  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a party, 
and  with  very  strong  party  views  and  prejudices. 

Passing  from  that  question,  what  is  it  really 
which  Mr.  Hope  and  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological 
Society  want  ? As  far  as  we  can  make  out 
from  the  report  of  their  meeting,  they  want 
deliberately  to  begin  over  again  a phase  of 
dilettantism  which  has  been  gone  through  already, 
which  has  done  any  good  which  it  could  do, 
and  which,  in  the  view  of  most  thoughtful 
people,  is  a thing  already  entirely  out  of  date. 
The  Ecclesiological  Society  as  originally  started 
was,  perhaps  we  might  say,  an  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  times,  and  it  did  this  good  (amid 
a great  deal  of  nonsense)  that  it  directed  atten- 
tion to  a neglected  field  of  archsoology,  and  it 
improved  church  architecture  for  the  time,  so 
far  as  this,  that  even  mere  imitations  of 
Mediteval  churches  were  better  than  the  bald 
ugliness  of  the  places  of  worship  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  But  this  work  has  been  done; 
its  value  at  best  was  only  temporary,  and  what 
we  are  now  looking  for  is  the  rational  study  of 
church  architecture  in  regard  to  the  future,  not 
the  past.  It  is  really  utterly  absurd  to  begin  over 
again  all  this  solemn  farce  of  visiting  churches, 
note-book  in  hand,  and  tabulating  all  their  cha- 
racteristics in  order  to  arrive  at  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  church.  If  the  Ritualist  or  Mediaeval 
party  represented  Society,  and  were  likely  per- 
manently to  do  so,  it  would  be  another  thing ; 
very  possibly  they  think  that  they  do,  but  they 
are  quite  mistaken ; society  at  large  will  not  be 
governed  by  their  crotchets,  and  does  not  want 
their  imitation  Mediaeval  churches,  of  which 
there  are  already  far  too  many  in  the  country, 
representing  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
wasted  on  unreal  archaeological  playthings. 
What  sensible  people  want  now  is  to  see  the 
modern  architect  able  to  produce  a fine  and  im- 
pressive building  suitable  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  his  own  day  ; and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  churches  are  to  be  excluded  from 
this  category, — why  a man  is  to  make  any  other 
class  of  building  as  good  as  ho  can  according  to 
the  best  modern  theories  and  experience,  but 
when  he  comes  to  build  a church  he  is  to  be  told 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  reproduce  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  a former  type  which  arose 


under  conditions  perfectly  different  from  those 
which  affect  architecture,  and  which  should 
affect  church  planning,  in  the  present  day. 

The  suggestions  which  arise  out  of  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Weale,  above  refei’red  to,  involve  an  even 
more  dire  mistake.  We  have  here  the  account 
of  a deliberately  formed  society  to  make  a col- 
lection of  modern  workmen  into  a collection  of 
Medimval  monks  (seepage  377,  ante).  A set  of 
youths  are  put  under  the  direction  of  some 
people  who  are  called  “brothers  of  Christian 
doctrine,”  are  instructed  in  Medimval  art,  and 
(apparently)  in  that  alone,  sent  about  Europe  to 
copy  Mediieval  detail,  brought  back  to  work  at 
Medimval  decoration;  so  that,  in  Mr.  Weale’s 
words,  “ the  whole  colony  leaves  a decidedly 
favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor, 
carrying  him  back  in  thought  to  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  good  old  times  of  the  Middle 
Ages.”  As  a climax,  we  read  in  the  next  sen- 
tence that  the  exclusive  study  of  Chx-istian  models 
being  considered  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a 
regeneration  of  art,  all  Renaissance  or  “ Pagan  ” 
art  is  rigidly  excluded 

Are  we  never  to  be  rid  of  this  nonsense  ? 
Here  is  a man,  apparently  possessed  of  ordinary 
mental  faculties,  actually  recording  the  “ favour- 
able impression  ” produced  by  seeing  a whole  set 
of  people  living  a sham  life,  and  pretending  to  be 
Medimval  artists ; and  then,  of  course,  comes 
that  eternal  cant  phrase  about  the  “good  old 
times,”  which  some  peoplo  never  seem  tired  of 
parroting,  as  if  it  were  a sort  of  charm.  And 
then,  better  than  all,  we  actually  read,  in  the 
succeeding  sentence,  that  “ all  ancient  art  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  people.”  And  so, 
by  way  of  getting  an  art  which  is  a natural  out- 
come of  the  people,  an  artificial  system  is  set 
going  to  bring  them  all  into  a state  of  mind  and 
habit  totally  unnatural  to  them, — a complete 
masquerade,  by  way  of  putting  them  in  the 
condition  to  produce  genuine  art ! To  see  these 
notions  seriously  urged  again,  to  see  again  the 
old  fallacy  about  art  being  impossible  without 
faith  and  morals  (i.e.,  the  particular  faith  and 
morals  of  a particular  period)  again  displayed, 
after  the  warning  already  given  by  the  utter 
collapse  of  the  pietistic  schools  of  Overbeck  and 
others,  is  enough  to  make  one  despair.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  that  the  architectural  pro- 
fession can  take  the  place  in  public  estimation, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  intellectual  public,  which 
it  might  and  ought  to  take,  as  long  as  those  who 
profess  it  accept  such  mere  dreaming  as  this  in 
place  of  the  practical  part  of  architecture  in 
modern  life.  Societies  and  professional  men 
who  band  themselves  together  in  cliques  to  carry 
out  and  encourage  each  other  in  these  fantasies 
may  be  very  well  pleased  with  themselves,  but 
if  they  took  any  trouble  to  find  out  what  Society 
in  the  wider  sense  thinks  of  them,  their  eyes  would 
perhaps  be  opened.  It  is  no  doubt  in  a groat 
measure  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  all  this  moon- 
shine that  modern  architecture  appears  to  so  mauy 
people  a thing  not  worth  either  respect  or 
attention.  Iu  spite  of  the  ugliness  of  most  of 
their  structures,  the  engineers  are  thought 
highly  of  by  most  of  the  strongest-minded  men 
of  the  day,  because  they  are  giving  their  abili- 
ties to  the  work  of  their  own  time,  and  are 
doing  what  people  really  want  to  have  done. 
The  architectural  profession  is  happily  not  with- 
out its  representatives  of  the  same  type,  but 
they  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  more 
demonstrative  people  who  exhibit  architecture 
to  the  public  as  a mere  thing  of  faded  fancies 
and  pretences,  and  in  so  doing  go  far  to  make 
the  whole  subject  of  architecture  “ a scorn  and 
derision  to  them  that  are  round  about.” 


Health  of  the  Toxteth  District. — Accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  Mi’.  Hall,  the  sur- 
veyor, it  would  appear  that  this  district  for 
several  years  has  been  making  considerable 
progress  iu  buildings,  especially  of  the  better 
class,  and  the  year  which  has  just  ended  shows 
that  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  has  been 
fully  maintained.  The  total  number  of  plans 
submitted  during  the  year  was  320,  as  compared 
with  199  in  the  previous  year.  The  surveyor  in 
his  report  also  dwells  with  satisfaction  on  the 
continued  good  health  of  the  district.  On  this 
point  he  says, — “ Whilst  the  death-rate  in  the 
borough  of  Liverpool  has  been  very  high,  and 
the  death-rate  in  some  of  the  most  healthy  and 
favourite  places  in  the  kingdom  lirs  increased 
during  the  past  year,  the  death-rate  in  this  dis- 
trict has  been  very  low,  for  there  were  but 
seventy-nine  deaths  during  the  whole  of  the 
year,  being  under  ten  per  1,000. 
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TARNISHING  DAY  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Tite  gentlemen  who  very  little  more  than  a 
century  since  framed  the  lawa  that  have  suc- 
cessfully regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  but  little  dreamt  of  the  accumulated 
blame  and  censure  that  have  been,  year  after 
year  since  1768,  heaped  upon  the  governing 
body  of  our  great  artistic  institution.  Nothing 
could  be  much  more  unreasonable  than  to  enter- 
tain for  a moment  the  belief  that  the  early 
members  of  the  R.A.,  any  more  than  the 
present  existing  professors,  could  have  any 
peculiarly  selfish  aim,  or  desire,  to  injure  any 
one,  or  could  indulge  in  any  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  prudential  desire  for  their 
own  protection,  although  it  may  be  admitted 
that  their  method  of  dealing  with  non-members 
of  their  society  has  been  at  times,  perhaps,  con- 
fined within  too  narrow  a circle  to  fulfil  entirely 
our  idea  of  human  perfection;  certainly,  each 
succeeding  government  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
since  the  early  days  when  good  King  George 
reigned,  and  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  occupied 
the  same  chair*  now  filled  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  has  manifested  but  little  disposition 
to  make  any  change  in  the  laws  in  any 
way  relating  to  their  affairs,  and  especially 
to  those  laws  which  regulate  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion. 

For  many  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  it  was  considered  by  “ out- 
siders ” an  enormous  injustice  that,  during  the 
month  between  the  time  of  “ sending  in  ” the  pic- 
tures and  the  artistically  historical  first  Monday  in 
May,  the  Royal  Academicians  and  the  Associates 
should  alone  have  the  privilege  of  “ touching  ” 
and  of  “re-touching,”  of  “glazing”  and  of 
“ scumbling,”  of  “ heightening  ” and  “ sub- 
duing,” of  washing  and  of  varnishing,  and  what- 
not, to  the  supposed  tremendous  advantage  of 
the  Royal  Academic  works,  and  to  the  imagined 
fatal  effect  by  contrast  to  the  surrounding  works 
by  “ outsiders.” 

We,  however,  rather  suspect  that  if  the  ex- 
perienced painters  that  the  Royal  Academy  has 
created  within  the  last  hundred  years  could  be 
consulted  on  the  question  of  varnishing  and  re- 
touching at  the  Royal  Academy,  few  would  be 
found  to  encourage  the  belief  that  it  was  a safe 
thing  to  retouch,  ever  so  deftly,  or  to  make  any 
very  serious  alteration  in  a picture,  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  during  any  of 
the  busy  days  and  hours  between,  say  the  5th 
or  6th  of  April,  and  the  last  days  of  that 
month. 

Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  an 
advantage  to  the  painter  to  be  admitted,  for 
ever  so  short  a time,  in  those  shiny  days,  to 
varnish  or  “ oil  out  ” the  often-elaborated,  if 
not  sufficiently-considered  picture,  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  wo  have  certainly  seen  pictures 
at  the  Royal  Academy  that  appeared  at  least  to 
require  some  additional  use  of  the  brush,  and 
that  brush  the  familiar  duster. 

After  a prolonged  wail  of  complaint  from  out- 
siders at  the  injustice  of  the  Academic  period 
of  retouching,  a slight  concession  was  made  by 
admitting  a limited  number  of  non-members  on 
their  application  to  the  proper  authorities, 
who  courteously  granted  permission  to  them 
to  “retouch”  or  varnish  their  pictures  if  they 
thought  proper  ; and  at  a later  period  a limited 
number  of  circulars  were  distributed,  the  pre- 
sentation of  which  admitted  the  painter  “on 
one  day  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  ” 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  own  work. 

At  the  present  day,  and  for  a few  years  past, 
artists  whose  works  have  been  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  are  informed  by 
advertisement  that  they  can,  if  they  please, 

* inspect”  their  works  on  the  Wednesday  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition ; the 
Academicians  and  the  Associates  receiving  by 
post  a large  card  affording  them  the  same  inte- 
resting information. 

At  the  varnishing-day,  outsiders  do  not  meet 
many  of  “ the  forty,”  not  a few  of  whom  we 
suspect  find  it  anything  but  an  agreeable 
reunion;  for  what  between  the  ill-concealed 
chagrin  of  those  painters  whose  works  have 
been  badly  placed,  and  the  very  spare  minority 
whose  pictures  are  “ on  the  line,”  and  the  large 
number  of  unhappy  painters  who,  having  one 
picture  placed,  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
that  their  best  work  has  been  rejected,  and  so 
on,  the  poor  haDgers,  at  least  on  this  day,  are 
sadly  tried  ; but  really,  to  do  them  justice,  they 


* A Chippendale  chair,  by  the  way. 


have  generally  made  such  excellent  use  of  their 
years  of  academic  training  up  to  this  point  of 
supremacy,  that  they  rarely  seem  at  a loss  for 
the  cool  tone  of  indifference,  a kind  word  of 
sympathy  te  the  injured,  or  for  the  ready, 
graceful  congratulations  to  the  successful 
painters,  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

And,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  painter  on  the 
varnishing-day,  whose  work  has  been  well  hung, 
and  who  experiences  the  peculiar  elevation  that 
a picture  “ on  the  line  ” creates,  is  the  artist 
most  to  be  condoled  with  ; for  if  he  be  well  in- 
structed, he  is  certain  to  be  disgusted  with  the 
appearance  of  his  own  work,  and  just  as  certain 
will  the  hopes  that  are  raised  above  the  pleasant 
level  of  his  picture  be  followed  by  a feeling  of 
depression. 

On  the  whole,  the  artists  at  the  Royal  Academy 
on  the  varnishing-day  conceal  their  elation  or 
mortification  as  well  as  most  of  us  on  trying 
occasions,  and  congratulations  in  the  room  are 
frequent  and  hearty,  whenever  the  work  of  a 
familiar  brother  painter  is  conspicuous  for  its 
merits. 

The  last  generation  of  artists  who  year  by  year 
made  their  appearance  at  the  Royal  Academy  on 
varnishing-day,  were  not  a little  remarkable  for 
that  peculiarly  artistic  aspect  which  consists  in 
an  assumed  indifference  to  the  generally  received 
notions  regarding  “ get-up,”  and  especially,  it 
has  been  remarked,  could  an  artist  be  known 
by  the  length  of  his  hair  and  the  unusual  breadth 
of  his  hat-brim,  in  addition  to  which  a generally 
sad  appearance  of  dustiness,  not  to  say  seediness, 
which  in  a measure  warranted,  in  a commercial 
country  like  ours,  the  ill-sounding  designation 
“ poor  artist  ” whenever  the  prosperous  classes 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  workers  who  know  or 
ought  to  know,  that  life  is  short,  art  long, 
experience  fallacious,  and  judgment  difficult. 

Now-a-days  the  “ poor  artist  ” not  only 
brushes  up  his  canvasses  with  especial  care, 
but  the  rest  of  his  “ shoddy,”  and  in  appearance 
is  as  bright  and  shining  on  varnishing-day  and 
in  his  own  studio  as  the  best  of  his  buyers ; 
and  on  looking  over  the  addresses  of  the  wielders 
of  the  brush  or  chisel  in  the  last  pages  of  the 
Royal  Academy  catalogue,  it  is  found  they  no 
longer  linger  about  Newman  and  Charlotte 
streets,  as  they  did  in  the  beloved  days  when 
Mr.  Pendennis  tried  to  be  an  artist,  but  have 
contrived  to  find  quarters  quaint  and  costly, 
and  truly  in  pleasant  places,  both  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood  ; and  varnishing-day  at 
the  R.A.,  instead  of  representing,  as  of  old,  a 
preparatory  day  for  cleaning  up,  say  1,000, 
pictures,  of,  at  an  average,  30L  apiece,  now 
represents  the  business-like  totalling  up  and 
looking  after  a collection  of  saleable  property, 
valued,  we  should  think,  at  something  not  far 
under  a quarter  of  a million,  70,0001.  or  80,0001. 
of  which  may  be  fairly  calculated  to  go  year  by 
year  into  Kensington  alone,  to  repay  the  “ poor 
artists  ” who  shed  so  golden  a glory  upon  that 
favoured  suburb. 


“A  PORTFOLIO  OF  ANCIENT 
ENGRATINGS.” 

In*  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  above 
title  wo  have  many  misgivings ; it  is  copied 
textually  from  the  announcement  of  the  con- 
tents of  Fraser’s,  from  that  inviting  list  of 
the  magazines  which  appears  so  regularly  at 
the  commencement  of  each  month.  But  the 
promise  of  an  article  on  “ A Portfolio  of  Ancient 
Engravings  ” holds  forth  a treat  more  than 
usually  novel  in  the  careful  pages  of  Fraser's. 

What  these  so-called  “ancient”  engravings 
may  be,  we  have  before  reading  the  article  con- 
jectured upon.  Residing  almost  in  the  cradle  of 
the  engraver’s  art,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Venice,  and  in  a city  where  the  Dominican 
Francesco  Colonna,  the  friend  of  Aldus,  passed 
so  many  years  of  his  interesting  life ; within 
a few  miles  of  Feltre,  the  birthplace  of  Panfilo 
Castaldi,  whom  the  Milanese  typographers  have 
claimed  as  the  instructor  of  the  metal-worker 
Faust,  ofMayence;  in  the  fatherland  of  Maso 
Finiguerra,  the  possible  discovery  of  a number 
of  “ancient”  engravings,  it  may  be  imagined, 
is  somewhat  interesting.* 

Can  they  be  impressions  from  the  ornamen- 
tation of  some  pre-historic  Celts,  or  the  cherished 
bone  implements  of  the  Cave-dwellers  ? Are 
they  the  impressions  from  some  Cambodian  or 

* Since  this  was  written,  the  article  named  in  the  adver- 
tisement, which  set  our  correspondent  in  a foreign  country 
thinking,  has  appeared ; we  are  disposed,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  his  suggestive  inquiries  will  not  be  found  unin- 
teresting. 


I Sanskrit  temple  or  some  Assyrian  or  Eg 
monument,  from  some  Cypriote  ton 
Grecian  or  Roman  vase,  from  some  one 
few  mystic  Etruscan  mirrors  which  we  tr 
in  our  British  Museum,  or  from  some 
monument  or  Scandinavian  relic  of  the 
ages  ? The  word  “ ancient  ” rouses  nc 
interest ; we  have  no  necessity  to  t 
Hallam  to  learn  that  ancient  history  end; 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  abo 
fifth  century.  Can  these  engravings  be  p 
such  an  epoch  ? Shrewd  suspicions  are 
by  the  mention  of  the  “ portfolio.”  Are 
impressions  on  papyrus  or  on  vellum, 
some  of  that  superb  paper  which  we  i 
some  of  the  fourteenth-century  MSS.,  and 
so  closely  imitates  parchment? 

That  the  French,  where  we  should  sp 
old,  might  use  the  word  ancien,  the  II 
antico,  is  certain,  and  here  probably  is  t 
to  the  puzzle.  May  it  not  be  possible  tfc 
are  to  hear  about  a portfolio  of  early  engre 
to  use  a term  more  correctly  applied  to 
none  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  prc 
previously  to  the  latest  years  of  the  ] 
Ages  ? 

But  even  as  early  engravings,  it  can 
bulky  portfolio,  unless,  of  course,  some 
superbly-illustrated  books  of  the  end  i 
fifteenth  century  have  been  broken  up. 

The  historical  precedence  of  engravinj 
be  accorded  to  the  woodblock.  Some 
since,  the  oldest  woodcut  of  known  datel 
St.  Christopher  of  1423  ; soon  after  anotl 
was  found  with  the  date  1418,  one  of  the 
sures  of  the  Bibliotbcque  Royale  of  Bri 
but  more  recently  Henri  Delaborde  discc 
and  described  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux', 
a woodcut  of  1406.  But  all  three  prir 
absolutely  wanting  in  any  artistic  qui 
they  are  purely  objects  of  archma 
interest. 

Three  nations  dispute  the  merit  of  the: 
tion  of  engraving, — Italy,  Germany,  andi 
ders ; but  none  have  a better  artisticii 
than  Italy  in  the  “ Coronation  of  the  Vi 
the  plate  of  which,  engraved  by  Mast! 
guerra  in  1452,  is  treasured  in  the  Ull 
Florence,  and  the  only  existing  proof  1 
forms  one  of  the  most  precious  gems  of  th( 
Library;  as  do  the  sulphur  prints,  by  the! 
master,  of  our  British  Museum,  which  are  ■ 
together  with  the  so-called  “ Benvenuto  t 
Cup  ” and  Albert  Diirer’s  unique  “ Death- 
Virgin.” 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  imagine  th: 
taking  an  important  place  in  the  portfoli 
works  of  such  artists  as  Giovanni  Dei,  o: 
grino  da  Cesena,  whose  monogram  is  one; 
best  known  among  the  few  niellatari ; < 
Francia  of  Bologna,  the  merit  of  whose- 
drew  the  attention  of  Raimondi  and  tht 
ration  of  Raffaelle ; perhaps  some  work  e 
Marc  Antonio  himself,  though  so  few  .- 
works,  as  a n iellista,  are  known  away  fror> 
or  the  precious  collection  at  Genoa,  of  the 
Durazzo. 

Certainly  the  portfolio  must  contain)) 
works  by  the  early  masters  of  Florence 
predestined  city  which,  after  having  pr]il 
the  noblest  works  of  the  painter  and  arcl  i 
art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  to  precel 
other  Italian  cities  in  the  art  of  the  engre  i 
which  it  was  the  cradle ; as  if  the  tw<  • 
arts,  called  upon  to  aid  each  other  in  per  t 
friendship,  were  to  see  the  light  under  th  ' 
benign  sky. 

Certainly  there  must  be  in  the  portfolio! 
specimen  of  the  first  engravings  on  met ; 
duced  in  Italy,  and  which  may  be  found  1 
“ Monte  Santo  di  Dio”  of  1477,  and  in  a: } 
edition  of  “Dante”  of  1481,  the  drawi  ; 
which,  we  have  Vasari’s  authority,  we. 1 
nished  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  who  assist  1 
engraver,  Baccio  Baldini,  to  whose  ex  & 
hand  Bartsch  has  attributed  not  a fe  f 
prints,  some  lovingly  fac-similed  in  i 1 
Ottley’s  “ History  of  Engraving.”  Thd  * 
dignity  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Sibyls.  '■ 
at  the  time  of  their  publication  met  wi 
an  enthusiastic  welcome,  is  doubtless  e 
sented,  as  also  some  works  by  Antonir  11 
juolo,  the  contemporary  of  Maso  Finigner.  * 
who,  metal-worker  and  niellista  like  him,  - - 
such  surprising  ability,  not  alone  as  an  en  * 
but  as  a painter.  Does  the  portfolio  if 
even  one  of  the  only  three  prints  know;  3 
by  him,  the  Hercules,  the  Centaurs,  Q 
“ Struggle  of  the  Ten  Nude  Figures  ’’  ? 


* March  1,  1869. 
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Will  the  portfolio  yield  some  print  by  Filippo 
tipi,  only  so  recently  proved  to  have  handled 
,i  burin  ? or  by  that  beautiful,  graceful  artist, 
Ibetta,  of  whom  in  his  lengthy  chapter  on  the 
inrentine  engravers,  Vasari,  strangely  enough, 
<,kes  no  mention,  and  who,  one  of  the  oldest 
■ the  engravers  of  the  school,  may  be  con- 
ered  the  last  of  the  early  (not  “ancient”) 
isters  ? 

Or  may  we  come  upon  some  specimen  of  the 
rk  of  those  Italian  artists  who  left  Italy  for 
tj  court  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IF.,  under 
ij  guidance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Andrea 
'1  Sarto,  and  who,  accompanied  by  a crowd  of 
n-avers,  founded  the  School  of  Fontainebleau, 
.I  important  in  the  history  of  art,  and  from 
lose  works  and  from  the  engravings  those 
>,ists  brought  with  them  from  Italy,  Jean 
Mijon  and  Germain  Pilon  may  have  drawn  so 
imy  of  their  graceful  conceptions  ? 

Or  shall  we  light  upon  some  works  of  that 
fit  of  professional  engravers  in  Italy,  the 
iduan,  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  few  rare  copies 
liwboso  unfinished  “ Triumph  of  Julius  Ccesar,” 
- the  Christ,  and  the  Descent  into  Purgatory, 
')  among  the  precious  treasures  of  the  great 
i lections  of  Europe  ? 

Shall  we  see  some  rare  early  Venetian 
leavings  from  the  masters  inspired  by  Mari- 
na ? Let  us  hope  to  see  described  some 
ork  by  that  little-known  engraver,  Gerolamo 
licetto,  the  friend  of  Gian  Bellini,  and  whose 
re  works  can  scarcely  be  seen  out  of  Paris  ; 
i.cre  the  national  collection  treasures  a “ Judith 
«1  Holofernes,”  and  a “ Bacchus”  of  amazing 
liuty. 

lAs  a portfolio  it  will  be  incomplete  if  it 
>03  not  contain  at  least  one  specimen  of 
n strangely  characteristic  work  of  the  learned 
ialio  Campagnola,  in  whose  rare  etchings  we 
successively  the  influence  of  Albert  Diirer, 
i Giorgione,  of  Gian  Bellini,  and  Mantegna, 
il  who  was  the  first  engraver  to  adopt  the 
yiteggiatura,  or  the  cribli  " method.  Nor 
bull  there  be  wanting,  rare  as  they  are,  some 
hcimcn  (perhaps  a proof  of  the  “ Sacrifice  of 
Sraham’)  by  Benedetto  Montagna. 

May  not  the  contents  of  this  portfolio  show 
l*so  who  believe  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  never 
Bodied  either  the  burin  or  the  etching-needle 
<lmve  been  in  error  ? Or  may  we  not  find  some 
jje  barbarously  torn  out  from  a copy  of  that 
cst  precious  of  volumes,  the  work  on  Santa 
tironica,  printed  at  Milan  in  1518,  and  three 
■he  illustrations  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
lion  drawn  by  Leonardo’s  follower,  Luino  ? 

Shall  we,  if  the  portfolio  is,  as  it  should  be, 
tided  into  the  various  schools,  among  the 
Irks  by  the  Bolognese  Bchool  find  some  work 
IRaibolini,  known  as  II  Francia,  and  of  whom, 
«a  niellista,  wo  have  already  spoken  ? or  shall 
'i  find  described  some  work  by  Francia’s 
ipily  Marc’  Antonio  Raimondi,  who  eventually 
name  the  founder  of  the  Roman  school  of 
gravers,  and  who,  under  Raffaelle’s  directions, 
Jiduced  so  many  of  that  master’s  drawings, 
ich,  thanks  to  the  autotype,  the  world  at  large 
jiow  able  to  enjoy.  Marc’ Antonio  alone  repro- 
iced  drawings,  and  never,  directly,  a picture 
3 ltaffaelle, — a fact  to  be  noticed,  as  his  works, 
•prived  of  pictorial  effect,  have  seemed  to  many 
ibe  wanting  in  tone. 

:|3hall  we,  again,  among  the  works  of  the  more 
8'thern  artists  from  the  Low  Countries,  come 
lion  any  “ ancient  engravings  ” ? Some  illus- 
ion from  one  of  tho  four  editions  of  the 
nous  Speculum  Humance,  or  the  “ Poor  Man’s 
pie,”  or  the  many  works  adorned  with  wood- 
ss  produced  iu  the  Low  Countries,  at  Amster- 
ui  or  at  Antwerp,  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
>ider  the  influence  of  the  Florentine  art  of  the 
iirt  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy?  Is  there  a 
irk  by  Jacob  Cornelisz  or  Johann  Walter 
Isen  ? or  of  that  rare  engraver  on  metal  who 
jars  no  other  name  than  the  “ Engraver  of  the 
hr  1480,”  and  whose  works  may  be  seen  at 
;)  Amsterdam  Museum  ? 

(Do  wo  fiud  described  any  of  Lucas  Van 
lydon’s  beautiful  works,  so  carefully  considered 
;their  perspective  and  drawing  ? Do  we  have 
«r  attention  drawn  to  the  value  of  his  en- 
uvings  in  the  history  of  costume  and  architec- 
.'o  ? Do  we  have  described  tho  series  of  the 
itggars  and  peasants  which  inaugurated  that 
biite  series  of  such  subjects  which  in  later 
jars  Teniers,  Ostade,  and  Dusart  were  wont  to 
lot  so  characteristically  ? Have  we  here  any 
liukg  of  DirckVan  Staren,  for  instance,  the 
Luke  iu  his  painting-room ; or  of  Alaert 
*tas,  the  copyist  of  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Hans 
ham,  Aldegrever,  and  Diirer  ? 


Can  it  be  possible  that  this  portfolio  contains 
any  German  engraving  produced  prior  to  1160, 
for  if  so,  it  may  indeed  be  termed  “ ancient.” 
Perhaps  we  have  some  work  of  Pfister  of  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  whom 
M.  Leon  Labordo  has  told  so  much.  Naturally 
we  have  described  a number  of  German  en- 
gravings of  a later  date,  for  in  no  country  more 
than  in  Germany  was  the  engraver’s  art  prac- 
tised at  this  time, — interesting  works,  even  if  far 
from  beautiful. 

Certainly  we  have  Michael  Wohlgemuth 
represented  by  some  of  his  superb  works,  the 
Apocalypse,  or  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  and  with 
him  Lucas  Cranach,  the  well-known  friend  of 
Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Frederick  the  Wise ; of 
course  we  see  the  works  oxecuted  under  tho  art- 
loving  Emperor  Maximilian;  Hans  Burgmair’s 
well-known  “ Triumph,”  and  his  friend,  Hans 
Chauflein’s  Theutrdaclc,  or  some  of  the  rare  copies 
of  the  saints  of  the  imperial  family ; perhaps 
more  than  one  work  by  that  crowd  of  engravers 
of  Maximilian’s  court  whose  names  have  only 
so  lately  been  determined  ? 

Have  wo  any  work  of  Diirer’s  pupil,  Hans 
Baldnng  Grim,  the  Swede,  of  whom  Jackson,  in 
his  “Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving,”  tells  us  that 
he  kept  by  him  all  his  life  a lock  of  hair  of  his 
master  Diirer  ? 

Have  we  some  work  of  TJlric  Vaechtlein, 
Griin’s  contemporary,  or  of  that  list  of  German 
engravers,  too  long  to  describe,  Jost  Amman, 
Heinrich  Aldegrever,  Albert  Altdorfer,  Hans 
Sebald  Beham,  whose  beautiful  works  collectors 
have  so  long  prized  ? Holbein,  of  course,  with 
his  interpreter,  Hans  Lutzelburger,  takes  an 
important  place  ? 

So  much  for  the  early  Gorman  wood-engravers, 
many  of  whom  are  better  known  as  engravers 
on  metal.  Do  we  find  described  some  rare  print 
by  the  master  of  1466,  or  of  more  than  one  other 
anonymous  and  modest  artist  of  that  “ ancient  ” 
period  ? Martin  Schongauer,  of  course,  is 
represented  by  more  than  one  of  his  well-known 
priuts,  and  with  him,  Albert  Glockenton,  and 
Israel  Van  Mecken,  whose  works  are  so  quaint 
and  valuable  as  records  of  costume,  as  also  those 
of  Mair,  while  Diirer  and  the  little  masters,  of 
course,  are  amply  described  ? 

And  what  “ancient  engravings”  of  English 
origin  can  this  portfolio  contain  earlier  than  tho 
late  Caxton  Exhibition  showed  tho  world  ? 
Caxton,  we  are  afraid,  is  our  only  “ ancient” 
master,  and  of  his  works  we  cannot  know  too 
much. 

With  regard  to  Ffench  engravings,  the  port- 
folio cannot  show  anything  more  “ ancient  ” 
than  the  rude  block  prints,  playing-cards,  and 
such-like,  which  possess  more  an  antiquarian 
than  an  artistic  interest.  Perhaps  we  have 
some  page  torn  from  the  rare  publications  of 
Antoine  Verard  printed  by  Dupre  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  “ Dance  of  Death  ” 
of  the  same  publisher,  of  1485,  or  the  works  of 
Simon  Vostro  of  the  same  period ; of  Philippe 
Pigouchet,  Kerver,  Gilles,  Hardouin,  Eustache, 
Godart,  or  liegnault,  whose  works  preceded  and 
led  tho  way  to  the  Italian  influence  of  the  six- 
teenth-century Renaissance,  of  which,  as  sculp- 
tors, Jean  Goujon  and  Germain  Pilon;  as 
architects,  Jean  Bullant,  Philibert  Delorme, 
and  Pieire  Lescot;  as  painters,  Jean  Cousin 
and  Clouet  (or  Janet),  — formed  such  noble 
interpreters,  and  afforded  such  excellent  ex- 
amples to  the  engravers.  Among  these  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  portfolio  contains  a specimen 
by  “Petit  Bernard”  whose  works  met  at  the 
time  with  such  vogue.  Without  numerous 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  art  of  the  ornamen- 
talist  in  the  headings  and  tailpieces,  and  title- 
pages  of  the  books  of  this  period,  the  portfolio  is 
wanting  in  a branch  of  the  engraver’s  art  that 
has  at  all  times  produced  beautiful  results ; 
such  works  as  the  “ Figures  de  l’Apocalipse  ” 
(Paris:  Estienno  Groulleau,  1547),  and  the 
translation  of  Francesco  Colonua’s  “ Dream  of 
Poliphile  ” (Paris,  1546),  in  which  are  repro- 
duced, and  adapted  to  tho  French  tastes,  the 
exquisite  woodcuts  of  the  original  work  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Aldi  in  1499. 

The  productions  of  the  wood-engraver’s  art  in 
Frauce  later  than  this  become  numerous,  and 
can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  “ ancient.”  Among 
the  engravers  on  metal  it  is  possible  to  find  not 
a few  rare  prints, — the  Madonna  with  Christ, 
by  Bernard  Milnet,  for  example,  and  Breiden- 
bach’s  interesting  work  on  the  Holy  Pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  published  at  Lyons  in  1488,  iu 
which  we  see  reproduced  in  copper-plate  the 
wood-cuts  published  two  years  previously  at 
Mayence.  Nor  should  there  be  wanting  a 


specimen  of  the  work  of  Natale  Gamier,  copyist, 
as  he  is,  of  his  German  contemporaries. 

Doubtless,  there  is  fully  described  some  work 
by  Jean  Duvet,  of  Langres,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  French  engravers  on  metal,  perhaps  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  or  the  Loves  of 
Henry  II. ; or  some  work  of  Claude  Corneille  or 
Jean  de  Gourmont  from  Lyons,  where,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  flourished  such  a noble  school 
of  wood-engraving.  Should  the  portfolio  yield 
a print  by  Jean  Cousin,  it  contains,  indeed,  an 
interesting  collection,  for  in  the  few  works  by 
this  archaic  painter,  wo  find  all  the  elegance 
and  noble  expression,  the  truth  and  elevated 
sentiment,  which  breathe  in  the  superb  and 
sadly  mutilated  statue  of  Admiral  Chabot,  by 
the  same  artist,  which  forms  so  great  a treasure 
of  the  Louvre  Renaissance  Court. 

Into  the  fascinating  field  of  French  art  and 
engraving  in  the  sixteenth  century  our  limited 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter.  After  having 
passed  over  as  rapidly  as  so  interesting  a subject 
would  permit  the  productions  of  the  early 
engravers  of  Italy,  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
France,  we  find  ourselves  fairly  out  of  the 
“ancient”  period  of  the  history  of  engraving. 

M. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HEAVY  GUNS. 

Few  names  have  the  authority,  on  matters 
relating  to  Ordnance,  of  that  of  Colonel  Sir  W. 
Palliser.  It  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  wo 
find  that  distinguished  officer  expressing,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  on  the  2nd  inst.,  the  same 
opinion  on  the  cause  of  the  explosion  on  board 
the  Thunderer  that  we  expressed  in  these 
columns  on  the  occurrence  of  that  disaster. 
Notwithstanding  the  care  of  the  committee,  and 
the  reported  unanimity  of  their  conclusion,  it 
has  all  along  been  to  us,  as  it  has  been  to  Sir 
W.  Palliser,  simply  inconceivable  that  the  loading 
arrangements  of  the  38-ton  gun  should  have 
been  so  defective  as  not  to  indicate  the  position 
of  a projectile  in  its  barrel  by  the  distance  of 
5 ft.,  the  Bpace  occupied  by  the  charge. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  argue  or  to 
weigh  probabilities  ; we  have  a question  to  ask, 
and  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat  incredible  that  no 
one  should  have  yet  proposed  it.  And  we  have 
a word  to  say  as  to  that  revolution  in  the  con- 
struction of  heavy  ordnance  which,  according  to 
certain  newly-converted  euthusiasts,  will  eusuo 
from  the  fracture  of  the  Armstrong  gun. 

The  question  is  this.  The  charge  of  a 38-ton 
gun  is  not  only  a very  bulky,  but  also  a very 
costly  affair.  Five-and-twenty  pounds  sterling, 
we  believe,  is  the  least  that  each  discharge  costs. 
Even  if  this  be  an  exaggeration,  can  it  be  the 
case  that  projectiles  of  such  weight  and  in- 
dividual value  are  simply  pitched  into  the  hold 
of  a vessel  like  so  many  hundredweights  of  coal, 
more  or  less,  and  fired  away  as  the  captain  may 
direct,  without  note  or  register  ? If  so,  we  pay 
les3  attention  to  the  arms  on  which  our  national 
safety  depends  than  we  do  to  penny-pieces  in 
tho  revenue  accounts.  But  if,  as  we  would  fain 
take  for  granted,  a register  be  kept  of  tho 
receipt  and  of  the  expenditure  of  warlike  stores 
of  this  great  value,  why  has  not  the  simple  pro- 
cess been  adopted  of  counting  the  projectiles 
now  on  board,  and  comparing  the  number  with 
that  of  the  discharges  ? If  there  can  be  the 
possibility  of  making  a mistake  as  to  a monster 
charge  of  this  kind,  it  is  obvious  that  the  gunnery 
accounts  must  be  in  an  eminently  unsatisfactory 
condition.  A debtor  and  creditor  account  ought 
to  be  kept.  If  it  is  not,  we  beg  to  ask,  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  why  it  is  not  ? If  it  is,  we 
ask,  whether  there  is  an  uncounted  shot  missing  ? 
The  reply  ought  to  be  easy. 

With  regard  to  the  constructive  question,  we 
are  not  about,  with  a former  zealous  advocate 
of  the  coiled  gun,  to  wheel  round  and  declare 
that  ingenious  mode  of  fabric  to  be  against  the 
principles  of  mechanism.  Neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  we  disposed  to  admit  that,  having 
been  once  adopted  in  the  service,  this  method 
must  be  taken  as  unquestioned  and  un- 
questionable. Two  points  of  great  importance 
yet  await, — in  our  view, — decision.  The  one  is, 
is  it  possible  that  the  hydraulic  loading  apparatus 
can  be  such  as  to  allow  the  men  who  use  it  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  position  of  the  shot  they  put 
in  a gun  by  as  much  as  5 ft.  ? If  that  be  the 
case,  the  sooner  the  loading  apparatus  is  turned 
overboard  the  better.  The  second  is,  arriving 
as  best  we  may  at  the  estimate  of  the  force  that 
rent  the  gun  asunder,  would  a steel  gun  have 
been  rent  by  such  a force  ? We  are  making 
rapid  strides  in  the  manufacture  of  steel, — far 
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more  so  than  in  that  of  ordnance.  The  iron  age 
of  the  world  is  on  the  wane.  Iron  is  almost 
played  out,  or  only  to  be  valued  (as  Telford 
valued  rivers  as  feeders  of  canals)  as  the 
material  for  making  steel.  We  have  various 
kinds  of  mild  steel  now  procurable  at  half  the 
price  per  ton  that  we  have  known  paid  for  iron 
rails,  if  Dot  for  less.  We  have  yet  to  hear  the 
last  word  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth’s  method  of 
casting  steel  under  pressure.  The  interest  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd 
of  April,  was  vividly  excited  by  the  samples  of 
Cleveland  steel  adroitly  sent  for  their  informa- 
tion. While  wo  would  deprecate  any  hasty 
action  or  any  interested  cry  against  the  massive 
and  costly  weapons  of  which  we  now  lament  the 
first  very  alarming  failure,  we  must  remember 
that  the  case  of  Steel  versus  Iron,  if  hitherto  un- 
settled, will  be  brought  into  Court  again,  and 
that  the  question  of  the  future  is  not  likely  to 
be,  “Shall  we  make  iron  guns  or  steel  guns?” 
but,  “ What  steel  should  be  used  for  our  heavy 
ordnance  ? ” 

In  this  state  of  inquiry,  it  will  bo  with  much 
satisfaction  that  men  interested  in  mechanics 
will  hear  of  the  appointment  of  a new  com- 
mittee on  heavy  guns,  to  consist  of  two  naval 
officers,  one  Royal  Engineer,  three  Royal  Artillery 
officers,  and  one  officer  of  the  Indian  Artillery ; 
with  the  indispensable  proviso  that  none  of  these 
officers  shall  have  any  personal  or  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance.  The 
question  whether  a better  gun  can  be  obtained 
is  one  as  to  which  we  are  promised  that  a most 
searching  examination  will  be  made.  Of  course, 
the  question  of  material  will  be  one  of  the  very 
first  to  attack.  The  statement  of  Lord  Sudeley 
to  the  effect  that  a new  6-in.  4-ton  gun  has  a 
greater  penetrative  power  thau  an  old  9-ton  gun 
(old  by  ten  years),  and  a new  11-ton  gun  more 
power  than  an  old  35-ton  gun  ; and  that,  while 
the  projectile  from  an  old  18-ton  gun  would 
pierce  the  sides  of  the  Hercules  at  500  yards, 
one  from  the  new  lL-ton  gun  would  produce  the 
same  effect  at  2,000  yards’  distauce,  is  extremely 
suggestive.  It  points  to  the  fact  that  the  pene- 
trative power  of  a shot,  and  its  battering  power, 
or  the  total  force  of  its  impact,  are  two  different 
things.  It  is  the  former,  it  seems  to  us,  that  is 
the  chief  requisite  for  naval  ordnance.  The 
question  of  breech-loading  ordnance,  to  which 
the  coiled  gnu  system  was  opposed,  will  also 
come  before  the  committee.  When  we  find  that 
a person  possessed  of  the  official  knowledge 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  “ two  years  ago 
thought  that  the  guns  of  the  navy  were  models 
of  construction,” — an  opinion  which  his  grace 
does  not  say  that  he  has  yet  modified, — it  is 
evident  that  very  much  good  work  may  be 
expected  from  a committee  of  men  “possessing 
the  broadest  views,  and  special  competence  to 
form  and  express  an  opinion.”  The  reports,  we 
are  glad  to  observe,  will  be  mado  direct  to  the 
Admiralty  and  to  the  War  Office,  and  inventors 
whose  inventions  are  under  consideration  will 
bo  communicated  with  by  the  committee. 


A PAPER  DOME  FOR  AN  OBSERVATORY. 

Ax  astronomical  observatory  has  been  erected 
for  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  U.S. 
In  maturing  the  plans  and  supervising  the 
erection  of  the  building,  says  Professor  Greene 
in  the  “American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,” 
I have  introduced  an  improved  method  of  con- 
structing revolving  domes,  a brief  account  of 
which  may  not  be  without  interest. 

While  making  the  preliminary  inquiries,  I 
ascertained  that  a dome  of  the  dimensions 
required,  constructed  in  any  of  the  methods  in 
common  use,  would  weigh  from  nine  to  ten 
tons,  and  require  the  aid  of  cumbersome 
machinery  to  revolve  it.  It  therefore  occurred 
to  me  to  obviate  this  objection  by  making  the 
frame-work  of  wood,  of  the  greatest  lightness 
consistent  with  the  requisite  strength,  and 
covering  it  with  paper  of  a quality  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  boats ; 
the  principal  advantages  in  tho  use  of  these 
materials  being  that  they  admit  of  great  per- 
fection of  form  and  finish,  and  give  extreme 
lightness,  strength,  and  stiffness  in  the  structure, 
— prime  qualities  in  a movable  dome.  A con- 
tract was  accordingly  made  with  Messrs.  E. 
Waters  & Sons,  of  this  city,  tho  well-known 
builders  of  paper  boats,  for  the  construction  of 
the  dome,  and  they  have  carried  out  the  under- 
taking with  great  skill  and  success. 

The  dome  is  a hemisphere  with  an  outside 
diameter  of  29  ft.  The  frame-work  consists 
primarily  of  a circular  sill  which  forms  the  base, 


and  two  semicircular-arch  girders  set  parallel  to 
each  other,  4 ft.  apart  in  the  clear,  and  spanning 
the  entire  dome.  These  are  firmly  attached  to 
the  sill  aud  kept  in  a vertical  position  by  means 
of  knee-braces.  The  sill  and  girders  are  of 
seasoned  pine,  the  former  being  S?  in.  wide  by 
3 1 in.  thick,  and  the  latter  each  4i  in.  by  3 in. 

The  paper  covering  of  the  dome  is  made  in 
sixteen  equal  sections,  such  that  when  set  up 
side  by  side,  their  bases  on  the  sill,  and  their 
extremities  meeting  at  the  top,  they  form  a 
complete  hemispherical  surface.  The  frame- 
work of  each  section  consists  of  three  vertical 
ribs  of  pine,  each  3J-  in.  in  width,  and  J in. 
thick,  one  at  each  side,  and  one  midway  be- 
tween, and  meeting  at  the  apex.  The  paper 
was  stretched  over  this  framework  as  follows  : — 
A wooden  model  of  full  size  being  made  of  that 
portion  of  the  dome  included  within  one  of  the 
sections,  with  a surface  truly  spherical,  the 
framework  of  a section  was  placed  in  its  proper 
position  on  the  model,  so  that  its  outer  edges 
formed  part  of  the  same  spherical  surface,  and 
covered  with  shellac  where  it  was  to  bo  in  con- 
tact with  the  paper.  The  sheet  of  paper  cut  in 
the  proper  form  was  then  laid  on  the  model 
while  moist,  the  edges  turned  down  over  the 
side  ribs,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a hot  chamber 
and  left  until  thoroughly  dry.  In  this  way  the 
several  sections  were  dried  in  succession  over 
the  same  model.  The  paper  used  is  of  a very 
superior  quality,  manufactured  especially  for 
the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Crane,  Brothers,  of 
Westfield,  Mass.  Its  thickness  after  drying  is 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  it  has  a struc- 
ture as  compact  as  that  of  the  hardest  wood, 
which  it  greatly  excels  in  strength,  toughness, 
and  freedom  from  any  liability  to  fracture. 

After  being  thoroughly  painted,  the  several 
sections  were  ready  to  be  set  up  side  by  side  on  the 
sill,  and  connected  together  by  bolting  through 
the  adjacent  ribs.  Tho  space  between  the  arch 
girders  being  left  uncovered  on  one  side  from 
the  sill  to  a distance  of  2 ft.  beyond  the  zenith, 
the  upper  ends  of  the  sections  required  to  be 
cut  off  and  accurately  fitted  to  the  girders.  The 
joints  between  the  sections  were  mado  weather- 
proof by  inserting  a double  thickness  of  heavy 
cotton  saturated  with  white-lead  paint.  The 
adjacent  side  ribs  were  then  bolted  firmly 
together  through  the  paper  and  cloth,  the  lower 
ends  attached  to  the  sill  by  augle  irons,  the 
upper  ends  bolted  to  the  girders,  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  paper  turned  under  the  sill,  and 
securely  nailed.  The  joints  were  afterwards 
painted  over  on  the  outside.  As  the  entire  surface 
exposed  is  free  from  nail-holes  or  other  abrasions 
in  the  paper,  the  structure  promises,  with  an 
occasional  coat  of  paint,  to  last  for  many  years, 
and  to  form  an  effective  and  serviceable  roof. 

The  4-ft.  opening  between  the  arch  girders  is 
covered  by  a shutter,  which  is  also  of  paper 
Btretched  over  a wooden  frame.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  about  2 ft.  at  the  lower  extremity, 
this  shutter  is  in  a single  piece.  Attached  to 
its  sides  are  a series  of  iron  rollers,  which  run 
on  a railway  track  of  band  iron  laid  down  on 
the  girders,  by  which  means  the  shutter  can  be 
moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  dome.  The 
wooden  sides  of  tho  shutter  have  iron  flanges 
attached  to  their  lower  edges,  which  project 
under  the  railway  tracks,  making  the  whole 
weather-proof.  The  shutter  is  opened  and 
closed  by  means  of  a windlass  and  wire  rope. 

The  weight  of  tho  dome  and  its  appurtenances 
is  about  4,000  lb.  It  is  supported  on  six  8-in. 
balls,  which  roll  between  grooved  iron  tracks 
and  can  be  easdy  revolved  by  a moderate  pres- 
sure applied  directly,  without  the  aid  of 
machinery. 


ARTISANS'  DWELLINGS. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  4th  inst.,  a report  was 
submitted  by  the  works  and  general  purposes 
committee,  reporting,  with  reference  to  the 
letter  from  the  Homo  Office  transmitting  a copy 
of  a letter  from  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  and  an 
altered  form  of  tender  for  sites  for  artisans’ 
dwellings  under  the  Metropolitan  Street  Im- 
provements Acts,  1872,  that,  in  tho  opinion  of 
the  committee,  it  would  be  desirable  to  insert  a 
proviso  that  the.Superintending  Architect  may 
extend  the  time  for  completion  of  buildings  in 
cases  of  strikes,  lock-outs,  or  unfavourable 
weather,  but  that  they  consider  it  inexpedient 
to  assent  to  the  remainder  of  the  proposed 
alterations;  and  recommending  that  the  Home 
Office  be  informed  accordingly. 

Mr.  E.  Dresser-Rogers,  in  moving  the  adop- 


tion of  the  report,  remarked  that  on  momi 
one  occasion,  at  the  request  of  the  xje 
desiring  to  tender  for  this  land  for  the  pi  )e 
of  artisans’  dwellings,  the  Board  had  xJl 
their  conditions,  and  had  met  tho  partia  f 
most  liberal  spirit.  Again  represeutationiB 
made  by  this  particular  company,  and  thin 
mittee  having  gone  into  the  matter  oncq* 
recommended  some  further  concessions.  In 
quite  sure  the  Board  had  an  earnest  dei; 
give  every  possible  facility  for  the  erecto 
improved  dwellings  for  the  artisan  classed 
at  the  same  time  he  thought  the  rate,  p 
ought  to  know  that  tho  cost  of  these  dwfy 
would  come  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  :}■ 
largo  extent.  The  conditions  were  so  prej  ij 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  that  a verj ' 
portion  of  the  cost  must  necessarily  fallq 
the  rates.  The  Board,  however,  was  di 
to  help  on  the  matter  in  every  way  as  i,j 
possible.  The  motion  was  carried. 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRIC 
COPENHAGEN. 

The  erection  of  a new  National  TheaiA 
Copenhagen  at  one  time  was  a question  e:| 
great  interest  amongst  the  inhabitants 
Northern  capital.  However,  its  solution 
satisfactorily  effected,  as  our  readers  v i 
able  to  judge  by  the  illustration  we  give  4 
issue  of  the  handsome  building  provide1! 
designs  for  which  were  supplied  by  the i i 
tects  Vilhelm  Dalilerup  andOve  Petersen.* 

The  edifice,  the  appearance  of  which  l| 
represented  by  our  illustration,  may  be  d* 
into  three  parts, — the  theatre  proper,  theil 
block,  and  the  part  of  tho  building  conb 
shops  and  warehouses.  The  theatre  itse 
three  principal  entrances  in  the  great  ; 
turned  towards  Kongens  Nytorv  (King’s-sc 
through  which  tho  portico  is  reached,  whd 
ticket  office  is  placed.  From  the  portico 
doors  open  into  tho  vestibule  proper,  wh< 
broad  staircase  leads  up  to  the  boxes, 
corridors  connect  the  vestibule  with  thei 
which  enclose  in  a semicircle  the  auditon 
the  theatre. 

In  the  centre  portion  of  the  lateral  fl 
there  are  covered  approaches  for  car« 
staircases  leading  from  the  vestibule  to  tl> 
and  second  tiers,  aud  from  the  side  1 
towards  Tordenskjold-street  a separate: 
case  to  the  royal  box.  A great  staircase 
from  the  foyer  already  mentioned  to  the  s 
floors,  in  such  a manner  that  the  first  and  £ 
tiers  have  a common  staircase,  while  the: 
tier  and  the  gallery  have  two  staircase? 
and  special  exits  to  Tordenskjold-stree; 
towards  the  H6tel  du  Nord.  Cloak-room 
provided  in  all  the  foyers,  as  well  as  refresh: 
places  on  the  several  floors.  Sitting  accc< 
dation  is  provided  for  about  1,700  persons.) 

The  stage  is  80  ft.  wide,  and  is  supplied 
every  arrangement  for  promptly  suppn 
fires.  Round  it  are  grouped,  in  the  v; 
floors,  dressing-rooms  for  actors  and  si 
with  rooms  for  singing  and  dancing  cl 
Behind  the  stage  are  foyers. 

The  intermediate  building  is  placed  ati 
Heiberg-street,  in  such  a manner  that  a 
drive  for  cai'riages  and  two  smaller  pa9 
lead  from  the  H6tel  du  Nord  to  Tordensi 
street.  In  that  part  of  the  building  we  ale 
dressing-rooms  and  spacious  corridors  cor, 
iog  the  property-rooms  with  the  stage. 

The  part  of  the  buildings  appropriated) 
cipally  for  warehouses  contains  on  the  gr 
floor  shops  facing  towards  Tordenskjold-? 
and  the  H6teldu  Nord.  In  the  mezzaninei 
are  placed  the  offices  of  the  theatrical  mai 
ment.  A concert-room  with  entrance-h; 
also  provided  in  this  part  of  the  building)! 
the  remaining  stories  there  are,  besides  pair 
rooms  and  carpenters’  shop  adjoining,  ward.’ 
rooms  and  tailors’  shop.  The  warehouse  1" 
ings  abut  immediately  against  a neighbour! 
crowded  with  buildings. 


Value  of  Land. — Property  in  Croj 
known  as  the  Friends’  School  Estate,  was 
by  Messrs.  Podmore  & Martin  at  the  Mali 
the  2nd  inst.,  in  two  lots.  Lot  2,  8a.  lr. 1 
of  freehold  building  land,  near  East  Cro. 
Station  and  the  High-street,  sold  for  13,! 
Lot  1,  while  including  school  buildings  covi 
an  area  of  more  than  14,000  superficial  ; 
and  a number  of  dwelling-houses  and  fli 
brought  14,050Z. 
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BRITTAS  : QUEEN'S  COUNTY,  IRELAND. — Plan  of  Oround  Floor. 


TTAS:  QUEEN'S  COUNTY,  IRELAND. 

|,E  man.siou  known  as  Brittas,  shown  by  the 
.npanying  illustration,  is  being  erected  for 
■ Hiirs  of  the  late  Captain  Dunno,  and  is 
itol  in  the  Queen’s  County,  Ireland,  in  the 
I o a arge  old  well-wooded  demesne,  com- 
: '"g  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
uoding  country. 

|e  now  house  replaces  aone-storied  thatched 
g>  which,  in  its  day,  was  very  picturesque, 

L_5  aR-?s  kad  keen  the  residence  of  the 
'•e  family. 

9 new  building  is  faced  with  punched 
’ c“t-8fcon®  dressings.  The  ground 

cuut^ns  the  usual  suite  of  rooms  for  a 
j T!ts  a11  the  rooms  being  large  and 
an  i«h°niha n*fnd,8taira  are  1,'ghbed  from  the 

tn  nil  0 teho  k,tchcn-  which  ^ only  one 
• . ovv  ventilation.  The  upper  floor 

i ns  about  fifteen  bedrooms. 

has,  been  undertaken  by 
ms,  of  Sligo  for  obont  7,700 1.  Messrs, 
ymes,  of  Dublin,  are  the  architects. 


:1toThe°£  H-  B-  Wheatley 

oost  Of  J°y°  rSoClety>  hM  beeu  appointed 
- E Aaslatant  Secretary  of  the  Society 


ETRUSCAN  TOMBS. 

In  connexion  with  a paper  on  an  Etruscan 
tomb  found  at  Palestrina  by  Signor  Barbarini 
in  1876,  read  before  the  British  Archeological 
Association,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A?,  on 
the  2nd  inst., 

Dr.  Phene,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  tomb,  though  Etruscan,  was,  like  several 
others  which  he  enumerated,  in  the  ancient 
country  of  Latium  and  not  in  Etruria,  illustrated 
by  drawings  made  by  him  on  the  spot  plans 
of  ancient  Etruscan  cities,  and  elevations  of 
different  examples  of  construction  in  them, 
as  well  as  the  different  classes  of  tombs, 
viz.,  those  cut  into  the  sides  of  natural 
hills,  and  subsequently  intentionally  concealed  ; 
those  carved  externally,  on  the  face  of  vertical ! 
cuttings  on  hill-sides,  and  which  were  made  ( 
decorative  features  of  the  various  districts  I 
in  which  they  are,  whole  valleys  having  their  ^ 
sides  so  sculptured  in  the  artificial  face  of  j 
natural  hills  of  rocks,  and  which  assimilate  to 
those  at  Telmessus,  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, — • I 
these,  he  pointed  out,  abound  in  the  neighbour-  ^ 
hood  of  Castel  d’Asso,  Norcliia,  Bieda,  &c.,  in  j 
the  districts  between  Viterbo  and  CivitaVecchia;  ! 
and  finally  the  artificial  tumuli  or  mounds  of 
enormous  dimensions,  surrounded  in  Etruscan  | 
examples,  with  a wall  of  masonry,  with  doors  j 


I around  leading  to  chambers  and  passages,  but 
1 which  also  like  the  splendid  examples  at  Agylla, 
Ccere,  or  Cervetri,  between  Rome  and  Civita 
' Vecchia,  bad  concealed  chambers  like  those 
j in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  mounds  at 
I Sardis,  in  Lydia,  while  the  facades  and  archi- 
i tectural  decorations  of  the  valley  tombs  were 
\ entirely  deceptive,  the  doors  having  no  means 
of  opening,  and  the  entrance  being  effected  by 
I small  and  often  concealed  apertures  beneath 
them  or  at  the  side  of  a chamber.  After 
: exhibiting  drawings  of  the  frescos  and  devices 
iu  the  different  tombs,  Dr.  Phene  showed,  also 
1 by  drawings  made  on  the  spot,  the  similarity 
i between  the  latter  constructions  and  some  in 
j Lydia,  near  Smyrna,  so  that  the  facade  decora- 
i tion  and  the  tumulus  both  had  their  counterparts 
j iu  Asia  Minor,  which  lay  between  the  far  East 
and  Italy,  and  each  of  which  had  again  their 
counterparts  in  the  topes  and  sculptured  rocks 
of  India. 

The  first  class  appeared  the  most  ancient  of 
those  of  Etruria,  viz.,  the  carved  and  concealed 
chamber  in  the  natural  hill,  generally  a round 
one,  which  was  probably  adopted  by  the  Pelasgic 
Colonies  from  Greece,  piior  to  the  occupation 
by  the  Pelasgic  Lydians.  All  the  three  classes 
of  tombs  abounded  in  serpent  emblems  of  a 
very  marked  character,  and  many  facts,  not,  be 
believed  hitherto  considered,  led  him  to  think 
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that  the  disputed  points  about  the  Pelasgi  and 
Rfriirians  might  be  reconciled  without  abandon- 
i„„  any  of  the  traditions  as  to  the  immigra 
of  the  Lydians.  The  latter,  coming  from  the 
south-east,  would  naturally  bear  across  by  the 
islands  bo’  well  known  to  the  Phcemctans  to  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  where,  coasting  .«<»”& 
ancient  port  and  town  of  Tarquinu,  to  which 
the  Tuscans  traditionally  refer  the  origin 
their  polity  and  civilisation  would  soon  be 
reached.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  Pela.g 
from  Greece  would  probably  seek  -a  shorte 
course.  There  was  evidence  that  the  Etruscans 
bad  passed  through,  and  indeed,  m some  cases 
occupied  and  built,  cities  in  the  more  eastern 
and  southern  part,  of  Italy.  Their  presence  m 
Tnscnlnm  and  Palestrina  or  Prmneste  inLatmm 
was  an  example,  and  Bologna,  the  ancient 
Pelsina,  was,  according  to  tradition,  built  y 
them  as  one  of  the  twelve  cities.  East  of  the 
Apennines,  the  well-known  Roman  roads,  Via 
Appia,  Via  Latina,  Via  Valeria  and  the  Via 
Elaminia,  appear  to  have  been  all  formed,  in  p , 
at  least,  on  old  Etruscan  ways. 

Appia  the  only  serpentine  portion,  which  tv  as 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  Etrnscan 
roads,  is  that  adjacent  to  the  well-known  tombs, 
called  after  the  Horatii  and  Curatii,  which 
tombs  are  undoubtedly  Etrnscan.  The  access 
to  Western  Italy  from  the  Adriatic,  by  way  ot 
Fogria  and  Carapobasso,  is  almost  free  from 
mountainous  passes,  and  the  voyager  in  early 
day 8 would  hardly  lose  sight  of  land,  if,  sailinD 
from  the  western  part  of  Greece  by  the  Iomau 
Islands,  lie  sought  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  as  we 
moderns  now  do,  or  as  the  Romans  did  when 
they  formed  the  enormous  Via  Appia  terminating 

1DIn  that  part  of  the  Morea  to  which  he  referred 
was  a very  remarkable  place,  little  known  even 
to  the  ancients,  and  which  was  probably  the 
ancient  settlement  from  which  the  °, 

Messenia  originated.  Pansanias  gives  a doubttui 
account  of  its  origin.  He  says  it  was  built  in 
the  third  age  after  Pelasgus.  The  city  is  called 
Phigalia,  and  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Phmalus,  whom  the  superstitious  represented  as 
having  sprung  from  the  ground.  In  any  case  its 
antiquity  was  immense,  and  its  Becluded  position 
kept  it  very  little  known,  even  to  the  earlier 
Greeks.  In  this  strange  place  seem  to  be  found 
just  those  links  in  the  evidence  which  are 
wanting  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Lydia. 
The  Etruscan  mounds  often  inclosed  high  towers. 
These  were  both  square  and  round,  and  Phigalia, 
the  place  alluded  to,  stands  alone  as  having 
these  forms  of  towers  placed  together  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  south-east  part  of  Italy  a some- 
what similar  round  tower  is  in  every  garden  of 
importance  to  this  day.  In  the  very  centre  of 
what  appeared  to  him  the  most  sacred  spot  of 
Phigalia,  where  there  is  a construction  of 
masonry  in  the  form  of  a vast  serpent  (drawings 
from  the  spot  being  exhibited)  is  a round  tower 
similar  to  that  of  the  Etruscan  circular  tumulus 
next  to  the  two  bearing  the  names  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curatii,  and  adjoining  the  ancient  piece  of 
road  before  mentioned,  while  natural  tumuli, 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  artificial  Etruscan 
ones,  appear,  as  the  drawings  illustrated,  to  have 
been  highly  respected  at  Phigalia. 

Dr.  Phene  stated  that,  next  in  importance  as 
containing  these  ancient  tombs,  after  the  locali- 
ties he  had  referred  to  in  Etruria,  was  the  district 


. hh^loas  is  pat  down  at  five  millions  and  a 
hf ' S the 

riots  arising  out  ot  tne  strih-t-  ° , Q__  ,, 

weeks,  from  July  16th  to  August  5th,  18/7,  the 
Tost  to  the  country  directly  is  reckoned  at 
13,000,0001.  sterling  in  positive  loss  in  proporty 

“S*”jThe  most  evil  effects  engendered  by 
strikes  is  the  ill-blood  and  bad  feeling  which 
remains,  oven  after  work  has  been  resumed 1 1 
aud  when  strikes  are  from  the  direct  action  of 
teade  unions,  as  they  generally  are , in  this 
country,  the  difficulty  is  only  laid  by  for  a 
time,  to  be  resumed  on  the  first  available  oppore 
tunitv.  The  arbitrary  action  of  many  of  these 
trade  unions,  and  the  submissive  manner  in 

which  their  orders  are  received  and  obeyed,  is  one 

of  the  most  surprising  things  of  the  present  time. 

A man  gives  up  his  liberty,  and  places  himself 
unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  irresponsible 
despots,  whose  first  act  is  to  reduce  him  to  the 
level  of  the  meanest  and  least  valuable  artisan  of 
his  class.  The  union  shipwrights  who  caulk  ships 
decks  at  Palmer's  shipbuilding  yards  at  Jarrow 
are  a good  instance.  Tlio  union  men  recently 
struck  against  a man  named  Bnrdon,  who  by 
diligence  managed  to  distance  his  fellow  woik- 
men° in  the  amount  of  caulking  he  did  in  a day, 
and  was  remonstrated  with  by  them.  As  he 
refused  to  shorten  the  length  of  his  work,  the 
men  took  umbrage,  held  a meeting,  and  the 
union  passed  a resolution  that  lie  should  not  he 
allowed  to  work  at  the  trade  for  three  years. 
As  the  masters,  however,  would  not  discharge  the 
mau  Burdon,  the  men  were  ordered  out  on  strike. 

Another  instance  of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
unions  was  in  the  case  of  a builder  building 
some  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  on  the 
clay,  where  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  effects  of 
damp.  He  invented  a very  ingenious  large 
hollow  brick,  and  commenced  building  his  houses 
with  them.  It  soon  occurred  to  the  workmen 
that  they  were  building  these  houses  very 
quickly,  and  they  reported  the  matter  to  the 
union,  who  sent  special  officers  to  investigate, 
on  whose  report  orders  were  sent  not  to  use  any 
more  of  those  bricks.  With  great  difficulty,  and 
by  paying  fees  to  the  union  and  extra  wages, 
the  builder  at  length  obtained  permission  to 
complete  the  house  nearly  finished. 

It  is  well,  when  we  can,  to  see  ourselves^  as 
others  see  ns.  The  correspondent  of  a Neyv 
York  monthly  publication  writes  from  this 
country  as  follows : — “ There  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  the  original  and  principal  cause  of  the 
depression  in  all  the  branches  of  industry  in 


Lies  ne  iidu  reiei i iu  iu  jju  ui ui,  no  uuu  uiouipu 
formed  by  the  triangle  of  the  towns  of  Orvieto, 
Perugia,  and  Chinsi,  drawings  from  all  of 


The  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  ia  a speech  made" 
in  the  middle  of  last  month,  stated  that  i 
opinion  the  distress  of  that  town  was  owinpii 
great  measure  to  the  trade  unions  of  Shell 
ft  was  within  bis  knowledge  that  a veryi. 
contract  had  been  offered  to  an  extensivefl 
of  manufacturers.  The  firm  had  taken  i 
similar  contracts  previously,  and  on  i 
those  contracts  they  had  lost  money.  I 
the  third  was  offered  them  they  called  A 
workmen  together  and  told  them  that  if.) 
would  accept  10  per  cent,  redaction  the:' 
would  take  the  contract,  which  would  gu I 
employment  to  the  men  for  twenty  weeks,  i 
workmen  considered  the  matter,  and,  aftei  i 
discussion,  agreed  to  do  the  work  ; bi.i 
loaders  of  the  union  now  stepped  in,  an.: 
tinctly  told  them  they  were  not  to  acce:n 
10  per  cent,  redaction.  The  consequent?:, 
that  the  order  is  now  being  executed  in  Ben 
and  the  working  classes  in  Sheffield  are  an  ,j 
to  that  extent.  | 

Machines  for  the  manufacture  ot  cal 
springs  were  sent  over  to  this  country,  bu;' 
tabooed  by  the  union,  with  the  result  tl  J 
machines  were  sent  back  to  Bolgum 
carriage-springs  are  now  being  made  wit  -, 
there,  and  imported  into  this  country,  t 
known  also  that  “grinders”  who  had  been  w.J 
longer  than  the  trade  unions  thought  got. 
on  the  following  day  found  that  their  toi 
be ?n  removed,  because  of  the  action  ta . 
the  men  in  working  longer  hours  than  thtj 
permitted.  It  was  a matter  of  very 
regret  to  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  to  f ■ 
trade  unions  doing  so  very  much  to  prev<: 
expansion  of  the  trade  of  Sheffield.  I 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cleveland  InstiH 
Civil  Engineers,  held  last  December,  il 
Head,  one  of  the  leading  manufactn 
Middlesbrough,  moved  and  supported! 
excellent  speech  the  following  resolution. 

1.  “That  whilst  recognising  the  iit, 

bearing  which  the  Imperial  policy  of  1 
ment  must  ever  have  upon  trade,  this  mo 
of  opinion  that  the  present  depression  if 
due  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
would  have  produced  similar  effects  v 
the  political  conditions.”  I 

2.  “ That,  considering  the  proval 
extravagance  and  thriftlessness  amoi 
ducers  of  all  grades  in  1870  and  the  i 
years,  and  the  enormous  waste  ot  tin 
took  place  through  strikes  and  restrt 
anions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  < 
commercial  enterprise  should  have  becoi 
nigh  extinct.” 

3.  “ That  the  only  wise  course  tor  p 
— whether  employers  or  employed- 
adopt  is  to  cease  craving  for  higbei 
and  to  unite  in  cutting  down  cost  of  prj 
and  adapting  ideas  and  habits  to  the! 
state  of  things.” 

4.  “ That  the  nine-hours  movement, 
nominally  a success,  was  in  reality, 
first,  a great  economic  failure ; that  is,i 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  workmen  tbt 
That  the  present  scarcity  of  emplO'1 


aepressiuu  m an  luo  uiaumga  w ... 

England  1b  directly  traceable  to  the  arbitrary  That  cue  presem  —.-v  --  --pj. 
regulations  ot  trade  nolens,  which  have  acquired  largely  due  to  its  operation,  and  that  il 
a much  more  perfect  system  of  organisation  be  abolished  without  delay.  ..  I 

i ....  .t i „i.„>>  tt n (mono  fVioiiv  T wish  to  draw  your  atten 


which  were  exhibited. 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  THE  PRESENT 
DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE. 


In  the  course  of  a paper  on  this  subject,  read 
by  Mr.  B.  Francis  Cobb,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Andrew  Cassell  in  the 
chair,  the  author  said, — 


tue  aumor  saiu, — 

Reference  has  been  made  to  workmen  going 
on  strike,  and  while  the  subject  of  strikes 


UU  D LI  IMlj  a LIU  wuilc  tile  fcUOJoUu  Ul  bLllh.es  la 

one  which  is  mere  fitted  for  an  entire  paper 
than  for  Bnch  brief  notice  as  time  will  nermit 


j as  time  will  permit 
oi  ni  tins  ; yet  it  is  oovionsly  so  important 
a factor  that  it  would  be  improper  not  to 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
depression  of  trade.  The  action  of  a strike  is 


depression  oi  iraae.  me  action  ot  a strike  is 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  most  absolute  waste 
that  can  be  connected  with  commerce  and  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Among  the  actions  within 
the  control  of  men,  only  war  can  be  more  wasteful 
in  its  effects.  It  is  so  everywhere,  although  it 
is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  United  States 
has  undergone  this  baneful  experience.  Speaking 


here  than  anywhere  else.”  He  traces  their 
development  in  recent  years,  and  states  the 
general  results,  and  adds,  “a  yet  more  serious 
cause  serves  to  enhance  the  cost  of  production, 
and  is  one  result  of  the  arbitrary  regulations  of 
the  trade  unions.  I refer  to  a system  of 
virtually  handicapping  labour  by  a rule  which 
does  not  allow  a unionist  to  work  with  a will. 
However  much  skill  he  may  possess,  or  however 
willing  he  may  be  to  work  rapidly,  he  is  for- 
bidden to  accomplish  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  work  in  the  usual  time,  because  it 
might  derogate  from  the  interest  of  his  less 
skilful  or  less  williug  brother  unionist.  The 
same  regulation  exists  in  all  trades  where  it  is 
at  all  practicable.”  The  writer  farther  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  “ the  English  seem  to 
be  in  such  a perfect  state  of  lethargy  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  realise  that  their  manufac- 
turing monopoly  is  fast  vanishing  from  them, 
and  that  the  nation  which  is  acquiring  it  shows 
a very  fair  prospect  of  retaining  it.” 

Of  course  we  may  say  that  this  last  is  an 
American  way  of  putting  it  for  publication  in  a 
New  York  journal,  but  there  is  the  fact  than  the 
Americans  are  manufacturing  goods  which  they 


I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the! 
tions,  although  the  third  may  be  forer 
subject  of  thia  paper— which,  I mu. 
yoa,  deals  only  with  causes,  not  0 
time  will  not  permit  of  any  comm* 
them  to-night. 


■Wakefield  Borough  Surveyor.-. 

Pagan,  G.E.,  who  for  more  than  lour 
has  occupied  the  position  of  borough} 
under  the  Wakefield  Corporation  w 
end  of  the  present  month,  retire  fronn 
tion,  in  order  to  undertake  higher,  thou 
duties,  in  widely  different  scenes  an: 
stances,  he  having  been  selected  by  t> 
Office,  out  of  a number  of  candidat; 
post  of  Colonial  Surveyor  and  Re- 
public Works  Department  in  the  Lou 
Gold  Coast.  The  salary  attached  to  : 
8001.  per  annum,  along  with  free  pas:: 
free  quarters  are  provided.  As  then* 
need  for  the  office  to  be  filled,  Rr. 
probably  leave  England  in  the  eai 
May.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  1 
office  here  has  witnessed  the  maugi 
completion  of  many  works,  which, 

. . i 1 . ..  Imnn  r\f  crrp.at  1 mi 
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previously  purchased  in  this  country,  they  are  coinpiebiuu  m . 

bearding  the  unionistic  terrorism  of  Sheffield  on  themselves,  have  been  ° Sre 
its  own  ground,  and  they  have  entered  the  lists  the  aggregate,  such  as  e p ° 

as  our  competitors  in  almost  every  foreign  I the  extension  of  the  main  rai  g 
market  in  the  world.  1 others. 


. 
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E NEW  WORKS  OS'  THE  SILICATE 
’AINT  COMPANY  AT  CHARLTON. 
Monday  last  the  new  and  extensive  works 
id  by  the  Silicate  Paint  Company  at  Charlton 
‘inaugurated”  by  a visit  of  inspection  paid 
m by  a number  of  gentlemen  representing 
of  the  sanitary  and  scientific  associations, 
ler  with  many  representatives  of  the  press, 
ow  works,  which  are  situate  on  the  Kentish 
of  the  Thames,  just  above  Woolwich,  have 
erected  at  a cost  of  25,0003.,  from  the 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
t Turner,  architect.  They  may  be  roughly 
bed  as  forming  three  sides  of  a parallelo- 
partially  enclosing  a quadrangular  space, 
centre  of  which  are  a tall  chimney-shaft 
t number  of  furnaces  for  calcining  the 
ial  produced.  The  woi'ks  cover  nearly  an 
if  ground,  and  although  they  are  capable 
ning  out  50  tons  of  “ Griffiths’s  patent 
r and  50  tons  of  silicate  and  enamel 
per  week,  the  premises  will,  it  is 
lit,  have  to  bo  enlarged  before  very  long, 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  demand 
|e  company’s  productions, — a fact  which 
3 volumes  for  their  excellence.  Space 
served  for  the  contemplated  extension 
i premises.  The  works  are  replete  with 
lewest  and  most  approved  machinery 
finding  and  mixing  the  zinc  white  and  the 
s coloured  pigments,  and  the  visitors  spent 
very  instructive  hours  in  going  through 
Irious  departments.  One  room  is  devoted 
production  of  the  company’s  well-known 
:ceedingly  valuable  “ petrifying  liquid,”  for 
liog  damp  and  moisture  from  walls.  This 
ration  is  made  with  silica,  gums,  &c.  ; and 
i far  end  of  the  room  were  seen  the  huge 
t here  the  ingredients  are  mixed  and  stirred 
am  power.  Nearer  at  hand  are  some  disc 
ng-mills,  where  the  preparation,  which 
m the  appearance  of  a thick  paste,  is 
I and  rendered  more  pliable.  It  is  mixed 
rater  or  oil,  and  can  afterwards  be  diluted, 

! purchaser’s  pleasure,  with  either  oil  or 
: or  both  together,  and  is  then  used  as  a 
non-poisonous  distemper.  This  liquid 
en  used  in  the  School  Board  schools,  and 
ueat  number  of  hospitals,  workhouses, 
firmaries.  The  eastern  wing  of  the  rnanu- 
y contains  a great  number  of  granite 
unners  and  other  grinding  and  mixing 
: Separate  shoots,  descending  from  the 
above,  supply  the  ingredients  to  each 
In  this  upper  apartment,  which  was 
[uently  visited,  are  some  curious  revolving 
JS  for  mixing  the  powderod  colours;  and, 

! this  has  been  accomplished,  they  are 
1 into  tho  shoots,  together  with  the  requi- 
jnount  of  oil,  so  that  the  machines  below 
Instantly  and  regularly  fed.  In  the  upper 
are  also  a number  of  large,  but  somewhat 
k drying-trays,  30  ft.  long,  heated  by 
I,  whereby  the  moisture  remaining  in  the 
lial  they  contain,  is  evaporated.  To  return 
p room  below,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
powder,  as  it  falls  into  the  mixer,  and 
it  has  had  time  to  combine  with  the 
Occasions  a slight  fine  dust,  which 
illy  permeates  the  air,  settles  on  the 
s of  the  workmen,  and  would  most  in- 
J injure  them  if  it  contained  load.  This 
pkougli  its  constant  inhalation  is  not  to  be 
d,  is  in  itself,  according  to  remarks  made 
(•  Bartlett  at  the  subsequent  ddjednert  as 
;ious  as  flour-dust.  In  this  room,  also,  by 
•de  of  huge  stone-crushers  and  a new 
of  granite  roller-mills,  may  be  seen  a 
iate  of  the  small  hand-mill  with  which 
mat  industry  was  started.  Beyond,  but 
n the  same  wing  of  the  building,  is  the 
no-room,  with  one  of  Clayton’s  large  and 
•ful  horizontal  engines ; while  in  a neigh- 
ng  compartment  are  three  large  Cornish 
The  production  of  “ Griffiths’s  Patent 
i”  which  is  manufactured  by  the  Silicate 
Company  for  Messrs.  Griffiths,  Fletcher, 
rdoe,  commences  on  the  roof  of  the 
y.  On  all  sides  are  enormous  lead-lined 
fully  exposed  to  the  air,  and  resting 
10  iron  and  concrete  roof.  Indeed, 
hole  of  this  part  of  the  building  had  to  be 
ucted  on  purpose  with  these  materials, 
s to  support  the  enormous  weight 
3 raw  material,  much  of  which,  in  the 
of  stacks  of  old  roofing  zinc,  was  stacked, 
for  conversion  iuto  paint.  Sulphuric  acid, 
is  used  in  large  quantities  for  dissolving 
nc,  is  double  the  weight  of  water.  This 
ind  also  muriatic  acid  are  blown  by  an 


air-pump  from  below  into  the  tanks  through 
vulcanite  pipes.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is 
conveyed  to  another  series  of  tanks  in  the 
room  below,  where  the  iron  and  other  impurities 
are  taken  from  it  by  a process  which  is  a 
chemical  secret.  These  impurities  form  a sort 
of  “ cake  ” at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  This 
has  to  be  removed  at  stated  intervals,  when  it 
is  placed  in  a peculiar  kind  of  press,  which  is 
used  for  extracting  whatever  zinc  may  be 
remaining.  In  a side  room  there  are  some 
enormous  iron  vats,  in  which  chemical  com- 
pounds are  boiled  by  the  action  of  steam ; and 
then,  descending  to  the  next  floor,  troughs  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  convey  the  zinc  liquor 
into  another  series  of  tanks.  The  period  has 
now  arrived  when  the  liquid  zinc  must  be  re- 
converted into  a solid  substance ; and,  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  mixed  with  a preparation  con- 
taining sulphur,  &c.,  and  a precipitate  results. 
Descending  to  the  ground-floor,  the  precipitate 
is  collected  into  large  wells,  whence  it  is 
pumped  by  steam-power  into  filter-presses. 
The  pressure  in  these  machines  is  30  lb.  to  the 
square  inch  ; and,  after  a little  of  this  treatment, 
the  cakes  of  solid  “ White  ” are  removed.  It 
now  possesses  something  like  the  body  with 
which  the  paint  is  made,  but  the  process  is  far 
from  finished.  The  cakes  of  the  zinc  precipitate 
must  be  burnt  to  nearly  a white  heat  in  furnaces 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  and  then 
thrown,  while  hot,  into  cold  water.  Thus  a 
hard,  white,  and  innocuous  substance  is  obtained ; 
but  it  has  to  be  rendered  manipulate.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  first  placed  into  wash-pans,  where 
it  is  stiiTed  and  levigated  until  no  impurities 
remain.  The  powder,  after  this,  is  consolidated 
once  more  by  being  passed  through  another  series 
of  presses,  where  the  water  is  squeezed  out. 
From  these  last,  or  finishing  presses,  the  cakes 
of  white  pigment  are  conveyed  to  a large  drying- 
room,  where  they  are  exposed  on  iron  racks 
capable  of  holding  seventy  tons  of  the  pig- 
ment, which  has  now  become  the  celebrated 
“ Griffiths’s  Patent  White.”  It  need  only  be 
mixed  with  oil  to  be  ready  for  use,  and  we  have 
a non  - poisonous  paint  of  the  purest  white, 
possessing  far  greater  body  than  the  lead 
paints  which,  on  sanitary  grounds  alone,  it 
ought  to  supplaut.  “ Griffiths’s  White,”  unlike 
white-lead  paint,  never  becomes  transparent, 
but  always  retains  its  opacity  ; it  will  not  yield 
to  the  action  of  noxious  gases  or  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; it  will  not  blister,  even  when  heated 
in  a furnace,  and  therefore  will  stand  any 
climate,  and  is  consequently  specially  adapted 
for  the  painting  of  ships,  iron  structures,  walls 
of  hospitals,  houses,  &o.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  furnace  and  the  yard,  a fireproof  and 
separate  building,  made  of  iron  and  concrete, 
may  be  visited.  In  this  workshop  the  “enamel 
paints  ” are  manufactured.  For  this  a copper 
was  originally  employed  that  held  three  gallons  ; 
now  the  coppers  hold  100  gallons,  and  are 
constantly  in  use.  We  cannot  detail  the  pro- 
gress of  this  manufacture,  as  it  is  a secret  pi-o- 
cess;  but  we  undei’stand  that  the  enamel  paints 
are  made  by  an  adroit  combination  and  skilful 
manipulation  of  silica  and  extremely  hard  gums. 
The  west  wing  of  the  building  is  divided  into 
various  rooms  for  packing  and  storing  the 
paint,  but  there  is  also  one  room  where  the 
colours,  all  of  them  non-poisonous,  are  made. 
They  comprise,  among  other  shades,  some 
emerald-tinted  greens,  free  from  arsenic.  The 
drying-room,  which  is  close  at  hand,  can  hold 
twenty  tons  of  colour.  In  this  part  of  tho 
building  there  is  also  a chemical  laboratory, 
where  experiments  and  improvements  are  con- 
stantly attempted  and  samples  analysed  by 
the  company’s  chemists.  The  varnish-room  is 
kept  at  an  even  temperature  by  steam-warm- 
ing pipes  that  run  round  the  fifteen  five- 
hundred-gallon  vats.  Tramways  run  in  all 
directions  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  these 
goods  from  the  various  parts  of  tho  building 
and  along  the  pier  jutting  out  into  the  river  from 
the  northern  frontage  of  the  premises.  Goods 
can  thus  readily  be  shipped  for  foreign  countries, 
or  taken  by  barges  to  the  Company’s  London 
wharf  (Dowgate  Wharf).  The  railway  station 
is  also  close  at  hand ; and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
doubtful  if  a better  site  could  have  been  chosen. 
The  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  premises 
were  Messrs.  Yernon  & Erving. 

The  visitors  were  courteously  conducted  over 
the  premises  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Lucas  (the  company’s  chemist),  and  Mr. 
Knight  (the  foreman  of  the  works),  from 
all  of  whom  the  visitors  received  much  in- 
, formation  as  to  the  details  of  the  processes  of 


the  manufacture  of  the  company’s  products. 
Mr.  Griffiths,  after  exhibiting  some  of  the  paints 
manufactured  by  the  company,  amongst  others 
the  “ Silicate,”  in  its  various  shades  aud  colours, 
and  also  some  beautiful  enamel  paints  that 
have  the  appearance  and  gloss,  and  almost  the 
hardness,  of  porcelain,  showed  the  visitors  a 
series  of  experiments  with  his  latest  production, 
“ Griffiths’s  Patent  White,”  or  Sulphide  of  Zinc 
Paint.  After  explaining  that  there  were  five 
cardinal  points  to  be  observed  in  a really 
valuable  paint, — its  covering  power  or  “ body,” 
its  opacity,  its  whiteness,  its  power  to  retain 
that  whiteness  in  the  presence  of  gases,  and  its 
durability, — the  great  covering  power  of  this 
paint,  in  contrast  with  pure  carbonate  of  lead, 
was  clearly  shown  on  four  boards  painted  black, 
aud  of  equal  size,  each  measuring  46  square 
feet.  Exact  weights  of  pure  carbonate  of  lead 
and  of  three  different  qualities  of  the  “ Patent 
White  ” were  weighed  out  and  oil  added. 
A decorator  then  applied  them  to  the  boards 
with  the  following  results  : — 

Covering  Power. 

Tho  White  Lead  and  oil  actually  used 

weighing  9 oz.=100  per  cent. 

GrilEths's  Patent  White,  marked  A, 

actually  used  weighing 51  or. =180  ,, 

GrilEths’s  Patent  White,  marked  B, 

actually  used  weighing 5 oz.=139  ,, 

GrilEths's  Patent  White,  marked  C, 

actually  used  weighing oz.=236  „ 

The  opacity  of  the  lead  was  manifestly  inferior 
to  any  of  the  other  three  samples.  The  colour 
of  the  boards  when  covered  with  Griffiths’s 
paint  was  of  the  purest  white,  the  one  covered 
with  white-lead  looking  quite  yellow  by  its  side. 
Then  came  the  question  of  its  permanence  of 
colour,  and  this  was  clearly  shown  by  Mr. 
Griffiths  in  some  further  experiments.  Boards 
painted  with  lead  and  the  “ Patent  White  ” were 
subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  quickly  turned  the  lead  a dark  brown 
or  coffee  colour,  but  the  “Patent  White”  was 
unaffected  in  the  least.  The  durability  of  the 
pigment  to  resist  heat  was  as  fully  demon- 
strated by  two  pieces  of  iron  being  coated 
with  lead  and  the  new  white,  aud  then  put 
into  a red-hot  furnace  for  a few  minutes. 
The  lead  entirely  disappeared,  but  “ Griffiths’s 
Patent  White  ” came  out  from  this  severe  test 
perfect  in  colour  and  in  substance. 

At  the  dejeuner  which  followed  the  inspection 
of  the  premises, 

Mr.  Griffiths,  the  senior  partner,  presided. 

Mr.  Chaloner  (editor  of  Iron ) and  Dr.  II.  C. 
Bartlett,  F.C.S.,  spoke,  from  practical  experience, 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellence  of  the 
products  of  the  company,  as  also  did  a gentle- 
man from  the  Royal  Arsenal,  at  Woolwich, 
where  these  paints  are  being  at  present  used  ; 
and 

Mr.  Griffiths,  responding  to  a toast  given  in 
his  honour,  said  : — I have  to  thank  you  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  partners  for  tho  honour  you  have 
conferred  upon  us  by  a visit  to  our  works,  and  I 
take  it  as  a proof  that  you  recognise  the  efforts 
we  are  making  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  science. 
No  doubt  many  of  you  are  aware  that  this  com- 
pany does  not  allow  poisons  of  any  description 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  its  paints,  and 
therefore  the  tenant  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
health  of  his  family  when  the  Spring  painting 
begins.  The  working  painter  will  not  be  absorb- 
ing an  accumulative  poison  into  his  system, 
which  will  undermine  his  own  health  and  that 
of  his  little  ones,  nor  will  tho  men  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  pigments  shorten 
their  lives  as  is  the  sad  case  in  works  where 
lead  pigments  are  produced.  I lately  heard 
of  one  manufacturer  in  the  North  of  England 
who  confessed  that  he  lost  either  a man  or  a 
woman  every  week  from  his  works  through 
lead-poisoning.  When  I first  introduced  non- 
poisonous  paints,  some  ten  years  ago,  I had  to 
fight  a hard  battle  against  the  most  deep-rooted 
prejudice.  Nothing  but  lead  would  suit  the 
trade  or  the  consumer.  The  general  public 
were,  apparently,  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  ; 
but,  still  I per-evered,  even  against  the  wishes 
of  my  partners  at  that  time,  and  fought  the 
battle  step  by  step;  but  it  was  a hard  and,  I 
can  assure  you,  a very  expensive  struggle.  I 
found  my  greatest  friends  were  those  persons 
who  advocated  sanitary  reform,  and  but  for 
them  I might  have  been  beaten ; still,  I perse- 
vered, the  Press  advocating  the  adoption  of  my 
paints  from  a humanitarian  and  public  health 
point  of  view.  The  beginning  of  this  manufac- 
ture was  very  small.  We  commenced  in  a room 
in  Liverpool,  with  one  small  hand-mill.  After 
the  paints  had  been  thoroughly  tested  by  a few 
practical  men,  we  took  large  works  in  Seel- 
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street.  The  goods  seemed  to  grow  in  favour, 
thanks  to  some  hard  pushing  for  their  introduc- 
tion not  but  what  there  were  plenty  ot  faults  in 
the  manufacture  of  paints  made  from  a new  sub- 
stance like  silica,  which  took  time  and  study  to 
remedy.  Another  engine  and  boiler  had  to  be 
added  "to  these  works,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
had  to  treat  with  our  right-hand  neighbour  for  a 
part  of  his  premises.  This  addition,  however, 
proved  insufficient,  and  we  had  to  take  suppli- 
mentary  works  close  by  for  the  manufacture  ot 
the  “ enamel  paints,”  which  I had  just  before 
introduced.  Seeing  the  evil  results  from  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  lead  paints,  I had 
directed  my  attention  to  producing  a white  taat 
should  take  the  place  of  lead,  and  in  1S70  and 
1S71  I commenced  experimenting  to  find  some 


BUILDINGS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
SOUND. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Musical  Association,  which 
was  held  last  Monday  evening  at  their  rooms  in 
Harley-street,  W.,  Mr.  Cecil  C.  Saunders  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Construction  of  Buildings  in 

Relation  to  Sound.”  

Mr.  Saunders  said,— Tho  difficulties  which 
beset  architects  in  meeting  the  requirements 
demanded  of  them  has  always  had  a tendency 
to  iucrease  rather  than  diminish  with  the  growth 
of  civilisation.  A strong  building,  which  should 
be  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  au  enemy,  oi  a 
durable  building,  which  should  serve  as  a monu- 
ment to  the  owner’s  greatness,  wa3  once  all  that 
was  required.  Soon,  however,  the  aesthetic 


ButotancTibatT.d  power  or  j feeling  beganto  assert  itself,  and  the  beauty  of 


body  as  carbonate  of  lead,  and  that  afioild  be  as  I Ate 

SM  tl^r \ of  W*  and  a, 

substance  used  daily  in  our  houses,  our 


-3  uua  I had  to  be  considered ; buildings  were  wanted 

“ Griffiths’s  Patent  White.”  It  is  a zinc,  but  not 
a oxide, — it  is  an  oxi-sulphide  of  that  metal, — 


and  has  over  100  per  cent,  more  coverm; 
properties  than  either  lead  or  oxide  of  zinc ; the 
colour  is  of  the  purest  white,  and  that  colour 


at  the  same  time,  care  bad  to  be  taken  that  the 
health  and  comfort  of  those  using  them  were 
preserved.  And  now,  in  regard  to  a large 
section  of  edifices,  comprising  churches,  chapels, 
lecture-rooms,  concert-halls,  theatres,  and^  the 


colour  is  ot  tue  purest  wnite,  anu  i#imi#  luiuu.  ; — * ~ • 

cannot  be  attacked  by  gasee.-even  ..Iphnntod 


hydrogen  will  not  affect  it;  and,  above  all,  it  is 
non-poisonous.  As  soon  a3  I introduced  my  new 
white  we  found  the  premises  in  Seel-street  too 
small,  and  we  had  to  negotiate  with  our  left- 
hand  neighbour,  and  eventually  took  the  whole 
of  his  block.  The  business  continued  to  grow, 
especially  the  export  trade,  and  we  saw  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  build  works  of  our 
own,  and  here  we  are ! We  have  spent  close 
upon  25,0001.  on  these  premises  in  which  we  are 
assembled,  and  wo  anticipate  before  long  to  be 
compelled  to  extend  still  more,  as  tho  foreign 
as  well  as  our  own  Government  are  taking 
to  our  productions.  Amongst  other  orders 
we  have  a contract  now  for  tho  supply  for 
twelve  months  of  the  Imperial  Navy  of  Gjr- 
many.  When  the  plant  for  the  production  of 
Griffiths’s  patent  white  is  finished  we  shall  be 
the  largest  producers  of  white  pigment  in  the 
kingdom : our  “ output  ” will  be  50  tons  per 
week  of  this  sanitary  paint  alone,  and  we  shall, 
I hope,  in  like  proportion  help  to  mitigate  those 
dreadful  results  arising  from  lead  poisoning  re- 
ported daily  in  our  Government  dockyards  and 
in  our  hospitals.  The  French  Government 
during  the  Exhibition  called  an  International 
Health  Congress,  at  which  about  eighteen 
nationalities  were  represented ; and  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  brought  forward  during  that 
congress  by  the  representatives  of  the  French 
Government,  Messrs.  Gubler  and  Napias,  was 
“ how  to  diminish  the  dangers  incurred  by  work- 
men where  white-lead  and  other  poisonous  sub- 
stances are  employed.”  They  little  anticipated 
at  the  time  that  not  only  could  the  evils  be 


hearing  accommodation  of  the  best  character  to 
the  largest  number,  and,  of  course,  at#  the  least 
cost.  I do  not  mean  that  this  subject 
has  only  of  late  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  building ; for  we  know  from  archaeo- 
logical researches,  at  least,  some  of  the  means 
that  were  adopted  by  ancient  nations,  but  with 
the  growing  appreciation  of  and  the  desire  to 
hear  good  music  has  come  in  a great  measure 
the  modern  importance  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
T.  Roger  Smith,  in  his  work  upon  the  “Acoustics 
of  Public  Buildings,”  says: — “In  all  branches 
of  architectural  practice,  but  iu  none  so  much 
as  in  that  branch  now  under  consideration, 
rules  and  principles  never  did,  never  will,  and 
never  can,  supersede  the  necessity  for  intelli- 
gence, judgment,  tact,  experience,  and  some- 
thing of  intuitive  perception  in  their  application. 
The  most  successful  architects  will  tell  you  that 
their  judgment  of  the  probable  acoustic  effect 
of  this  or  that  arrangement  is  as  much  or  more 
the  result  of  a sort  of  instinct, — a kind  of 
internal  perception  of  what  will  do  or  what  will 
not  do,  as  it  is  of  the  application  of  a code  of 
laws  or  a set  of  rules.”  ' After  a sentence  such 
as  this,  you  will  readily  understand  the  timidity 
with  which  I shall  approach  anything  like  a 
complete  reduction  of  ascertained  facts  to  rules 
for  guidance;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I am  not 
without  hope  that  I may  bring  some  facts  before 
you  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  of  practical 
use  and  service. 

The  construction  of  buildings  of  the  class  for 
enabling  large  numbers  of  persons  at  once  to 
hear  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  the  best 


diminished,  but  entirely  obviated,  by  a far  advantage  may  be  considered  under  six  primary 


euporior  substance  ; and  when  Professor 
Lutchaunig  and  Dr.  Phipson  rose  and  read 
their  papers  upon  my  invention  it  was  hailed 
with  the  greatest  delight,  and  caused  quite 


heads  or  divisions,  which,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  treated  of  entirely  separately,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  very  intimately  associated.  They  are, 
-size,  shape,  proportion,  situation  of  the  singer 


sensation  of  relief  and  pleasure.  I had  or  orchestra,  materials  employed,  and  the  bear- 
a letter  a few  days  ago  from  the  president  of  j ing  of  all  these  upon  the  kind  of  music  to  be 
the  jury  of  the  International  Exhibition  in- 1 performed.  It  is  desirous  to  keep  the  last  in 
forming  me  that  the  French  Government  mind  during  the  whole  of  our  investigations.  It 
are  sending  over  a gentleman  to  inquire  into  1 is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  a concert-hall 
the  manufacture  of  this  substance  ; but,  close  1 might  be  built  in  the  best  possible  way,  but  of 
to  Pari-',  one  of  my  partners  has  erected  : such  large  dimensions  that  parts  of  a pianoforte 
works  for  its  production,  and  in  a very  1 solo  would  be  inaudible  to  some  of  the  listeners ; 
short  time  he  will  be  able  to  supply  “ La  Bello  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  fill  a room  so 
France  ” with  all  she  may  require.  I am  j full,  bo  to  speak,  of  sound  as  to  destroy  all 
now  about  to  retire  from  active  business  and  pleasure  which  the  audience  might  have  expe- 
from  the  Company,  having  seen  it  well  and  rienced  from  less.  And,  then  again,  there  is  a 


firmly  established,  and  having  had  a good  many 
years’  very  hard  work,  but  I leave  behind  me 
good  and  energetic  partners  who  I know  will 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  extend  the  sale 
of  non-poisonous  paints,  and  promote  the  cause 
of  sanitation.* 


Cornisli  Serpentine. — Amidst  the  prevailing 
distress  in  Cornwall  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  that 
there  is  one  district  which  has  a chance  of 
maintaining  its  prosperity.  The  Lizard  Serpen- 
tine Quarries,  which  have  been  closed  for  two 
years,— thus  depriving  the  architect  of  the  nse 
of  a beautiful  polished  material, — have  lately 
been  re-opened  by  a practical  marble  mason  in 
London,  and  are  now  in  full  work. 


* We  allow  the  Silicate  Paint  Co.  to  insert  a pictorial 
Lustration  of  then  new  works  here  described. 


great  charm  in  the  long  continued  reverbera- 
tion to  be  heard  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  other 
bnildings  of  somewhat  similar  construction.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  a building  equally  well  adapted 
for  the  hearing  by  a large  number  of  both  slow 
music  and  rapid  ; or,  at  all  events,  of  both  loud 
and  soft.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  size  of 
a concert-room  depends  more  upon  the  amount  of 
disposable  funds  than  anything  else,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  a small  room  will  not  be  so 
liable  to  acoustical  defects  as  a large  one. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  every  listener 
must  have  from  five  to  six  square  ieet  in  area, 
and  a3  music  should  be  good,  and  good  music 
should  be  beard  in  comfort,  six  square  feet  is 
not  at  all  too  much  to  give  to  each  seat, — i.e., 
including  passages  between  one  part  and  an- 
other. This  will  give  an  area  of  6,000  square 
feet  for  1,000  auditors,  or  30,000  square  feet  for 


5,000,  which,  I think,  is  almost  the  gr 
number  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  fel 
good  music  well.  While  size  depends  soi' 
upon  tho  consideration  of  money,  the  sh1 
a concert-hall  is  too  frequently  subservif 
that  of  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  ia 
placed ; and  here  it  is  that  the  architect : 
make  use  of  all  his  ingenuity  and  the  t' 
fertility  of  his  resources,  in  order  to  obte; 
largest  amount  of  accommodation  upon  t ! 
at  his  disposal.  But,  if  the  fates  are  M 
unpropitious,  the  usual  shape  for  a concej 
is  a rather  long  rectangle  ; if  for  a large 
ence,  galleries  are  introduced  at  the  err 
perhaps  at  the  sides,  the  orchestra  :■ 
placed  opposite  the  end  gallery.  Nov1 
form,  although  for  a moderate  - sized  cl; 
room  it  has  its  advantages,  for  a larg, 
has  serious  drawbacks.  If  it  be  very  I 
largo  number  of  the  audience  aro  i 
great  a distance  from  the  performers  tfc 
waves  of  sound,  interrupted  as  they  ! 
heads  and  bonnets,  do  not  reach  the  mil 
tant  listeners  in  anything  like  their  ■: 
crispness  and  force.  If,  on  the  other  ha 
room  is  very  broad,  there  is  a tendency  t" 
as  tho  sound  which  travels  direct  to  the  ij 
from  the  orchestra  comes  to  him  also  ft! 
side  walls  by  a more  circuitous  route,  gi' 
not  au  obvious  echo,  an  undefinedness  ar 
of  decision  throughout.  This,  of  course 
not  be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  tho  hal 
height  of  the  room  has  also  to  bo  com 
bearing,  as  it  does,  directly  upon  its  ac: 
properties,  and  the  height  can  only  be  re 
torily  considered  in  reference  to  the  cod 
the  ceiling.  What  is  called  a wagomj 
ceiling,  i.e.,  one  formed  upon  a sogmei 
circle,  might  be  most  distressing  to  the  sir 
if  he  bo  placed  in  the  centre  from  w' 
circle  is  described  he  will  receive  an  echo! 
force,  which  will  probably  be  sufficient#: 
vent  bis  exercising  his  power  to  the  el 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  made  re 
As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  judge,  a 
room  has  great  disadvantages,  parr 
when  associated  with  a high  and  vaulted 
In  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster,  r 
an  octagon,  with  Bides  of  about  21  ft. 
groined  roof,  the  echo,  when  the  room  ii 
repeats  itself  so  perfectly  and  quid! 
it  becomes  a prolonged  reverberatiom 
much  so  as  that  by  singing  in  moderate 
succession  three  or  even  four  notes  in  i 
the  whole  chord  resounds  for  a com 
time.  One  of  the  most  successful  p 
hearing  that  I know  of,  which  approai 
circnlar  shape,  is  Surrey  Chapel,  in  tl 
friars-road.  This  has  sixteen  equal  sid 
gallery  all  round,  and,  I believe,  was 
accommodate  1,400  persons.  It  has  win 
round  it,  both  above  and  below  the  gal; 
roof  over  the  centre  portion  is  hernia 
with  a small  lantern  at  the  apex.  Thl 
is  almost  free  from  echo,  but  it  requires-' 
ful  voice  to  fill  it. 

Great  height  in  a concert-room  apper 
disadvantageous  to  the  hearers,  except 
a singer  feels  iu  a lofty  room  at  such  £ 
tago  as  to  sing  better,  or,  at  all  eve 
more  comfort  than  in  a low  one. 
suggest  that,  having  due  regard  to  pi 
perfect  ventilation,  a concert-room  shot! 
higher  than  is  necessary,  and,  althou 
aro  remarkably  good  concert-halls,  w 
circular  ceilings,  yet,  as  a rule,  this  1 
not  appear  to  bo  so  successful  as  a flal 
Writing  upon  concert-rooms,  Mr.  H.  1 
Statham  says  : — “ As  a general  rui 
cannot  be  really  enjoyed  in  rooms  above 
limit  of  size,  certainly  not  music  t 
delicacy  of  execution  and  expression.: 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  possible  to  en 
than  2,000  persons  at  the  outside  tc 
orchestral  symphony  with  full  eujoys 
realisation  of  the  intended  effect.  ’ 
due  respect  for  Mr.  Statham,  I feel  V, 
inclined  to  combat  his  suggestion,  ai 
that  I have  little  doubt  but  that  5,0C 
in  a properly  - constructed  building,; 
orchestral  symphony  with  full  enjoy 
appreciation  of  the  most  delicate  pc 
regard  to  the  advantages  resulting  fro 
of  large  concert-halls  over  that  of  sm; 
to  put  the  matter  npon  wider  £ 
Christian  grounds,  the  humanising  k 
music  would  be  experienced  by  morer 
iu  direct  proportion  to  the  opportun 
them  of  hearing  it.  In  considering  t 
concert-rooms,  the  first  question  that 
“ How  far  the  sound  designed  to  be 
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;j  ” By  far  the  greater  portion  of  sound, 
jpeak,  goes  upwards  into  the  air,  and  but 
.,1  part  is  directed  towards  the  hearing 
l|  A resonant  wall  or  sound  reflector,  placed 
Jore  within  the  limits  of  the  voice,  will 
She  effect  of  re-enforcing  the  sound  be- 
i|it  and  the  speaker  or  beyond  him  to  some 
! As  to  the  extraordinary  modifying 
[pe  upou  the  intensity  of  sound  which  is 
jad  by  light,  this  I confess  myself  unable 
lunt  for  or  to  explain.  Perhaps  when  the 
vie  force  of  light  is  bettor  understood  than 
ient,  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a scientific 
■| for  the  remarkable  fact  that  I have  just 

j height  at  which  a ceiling  should  be 
M depends  upon  the  necessity  for  venti- 
i:,nd  other  matters,  but,  as  far  as  acoustics 
jeerned,  I would  say  a ceiling  should  be 
as  practicable  if  the  aim  be  to  carry 

Iar  in  a horizontal  direction.  Every  foot 
itional  height  lessens  the  horizontal 
i.e  to  which  the  sound  can  be  carried,  and 
jiently  the  number  of  possible  hearers. 
Id,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
]ions  between  the  length,  breadth,  and 
ijof  a room  have  some  influence  upou  its 
" advantages.  I am  strongly  tempted  to 
Liat  in  a very  large  hall  the  proportions 
comparative  unimportance ; and,  indeed, 
jfe  very  good  concert-rooms  the  propor- 
;;f  which  are  anything  but  simple;  and 
yially  of  two  rooms  of  exactly  the  same 
Lons  oue  is  successful  and  the  other  the 
w The  position  of  the  performers  on  the 
ijra  is  one  which  ought  to  engage  our 
ij'n,  as,  although  little  regard  is  bestowed 
l-  usually,  a great  deal  of  the  possible 
/fulness  of  a cod  cert-hall  is  attributable 
■j  Let  us  fall  back  upon  a square  room 
liunded  corners,  and,  in  defiance  of  pre- 
uxl  notions  of  symmetry,  let  us  put  the 
i..-a  in  one  corner.  We  will  suppose 
I'chestra  to  bo  capable  of  seating 
ijirformers.  Of  course,  the  orchestra 
Ijnust  rise  tier  above  tier  up  into 
j}e  the  building.  An  organ  is  a very 
l.ilmost  indispensable,  adjunct;  therefore, 
uiave  an  organ  by  all  means.  But,  let 
'jiter  part  of  the  body  of  the  organ  be 
j]  tho  orchestra,  with  say  the  choir  organ 
ible  above,  so  as  to  permit  the  ceiling 
lis  low  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
|f  tenors  and  bassos  may  be  diffused  per- 
■ver  the  whole  building.  Light  for  the 
■.a  and  chorus  should  be  obtained  from 
kirner  or  electric  light  in  the  extreme 
L the  ceiling,  so  shaded  as  to  be  of  the 
Service  to  the  performers,  but  unseen  by 
lenco.  The  light  would  be  thrown  from 
the  chorus  and  orchestra,  so  as  to  give 
l.0  beat  possible  advantage  from  it. 

^ ion  would  also  bo  gained  by  the  same 
perforations  in  tho  ceiliDg,  ribs, 
a‘°e-  % placing  the  orchestra  in  the 
n tho  emiding,  we  obviate  the  difficulties 
.so  from  its  position,  either  at  the  end  of 
all,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  side  of  a wide 
lery  few  of  tho  auditors  could  receive  a 
Tound, j.e.,  a direct  and  an  echoed  sound, 

, be  fcaG  case  if  the  orchestra  were  put 
'jentre  of  one  side  of  the  room  ; and  the 
ii  distance  between  the  listeners  and  per- 
I'^nn61111117  lessened-  The  auditorium 
R &,(;00  P^sons)  may  have  a circular 
r“e“fc>  60  as  to  give  every  one  a direct 


offered  in  zinc,  which  would  be  nearly  as  cheap, 
and  perhaps  more  efficacious  oven  thau  wood. 
Tho  ceiling  might  be  divided  by  circular  and 
radial  beams,  perforated  for  ventilation,  and  re- 
conciling the  eye  to  the  somewhat  novel  distri- 
bution of  parts  in  the  hall.  With  regard  to  the 
walls  and  their  covering,  those  immediately  at 
the  back  of  the  orchestra  should  be  lined  with 
whatever  will  give  the  greatest  possible  reflec- 
tion to  sound.  I believe  glass  to  be  as  good  for 
this  purpose  as  anything  commonly  U3ed.  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  power  possessed 
by  looking-glasses  of  reflecting  sound.  Large 
plates  of  looking-glasses  on  the  walls  adjoining 
the  orchestra  would  increase  the  effect  as  well 
as  the  consciousness  of  power  of  the  performers. 
The  glasses,  however,  should  not  be  bedded  in 
flannel,  as  is  usual,  but  allowed  to  vibrate  with 
every  note,  reflecting  it  with  the  same  accuracy 
as  they  would  a beam  of  light.  With  regard  to 
the  remainder  of  tho  walls,  I would  recommend 
boarding  or  cement.  Good  Portland  is  hard  and 
elastic,  and  although  cement  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  resonant,  it  affords  a highly  reflecting 
surface  for  souud.  Stone  would  be  better,  but 
its  great  cost  is  almost  prohibitive. 

If  solo  or  quartet  performances  are  contem- 
plated in  this  model  hall,  a movable  screen 
behind  the  players  or  singers  might  be  arranged, 
so  as  to  reinforce  the  sound  in  its  forward  direc- 
tion, and  enable  the  whole  audience  to  enjoy 
fully  tho  musical  treat  to  be  thus  offered  them. 
This  screen  should  be  of  two  thicknesses  of 
wood  upon  quartering,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  the 
greatest  possible  resonance,  and  a sounding-board 
at  tho  top,  inclined  slightly  upwards,  would 
materially  assist  in  the  forward  direction  of  the 
softer  aud  more  delicate  sound.  Many  halls  are 
spoilt  by  excess  of  reverberation  or  by  echo, 
e.g.,  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  A large 
room  when  empty  always  echoes,  and  the  best 
way  of  avoiding  echo  is  by  a good  programme 
and  low  prices  ; but  if  there  is  a probability  of 
a sparse  audience,  part  of  the  hall  only  should 
be  used,  heavy  curtains  being  suspended, 
wherever  necessary,  from  hooks  in  the  ceiling 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  lighting  of  the 
concert-room  is  a subject  of  great  importance, 
and  the  sources  of  light  should  be  many  in  the 
auditorium,  and  as  near  the  audience  as  prac- 
ticable. Electric  lighting  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
but  tho  time  may  soon  come  when  numerous 
small  carbon  points,  hanging  by  almost  invisible 
wires,  shall  take  the  place  of  the  present  cum- 
brous gasfittings  to  which  we  have  to  look  for 
light. 


- • -- - --  vub  a u. 

•id  therefore  a better  hearing,  of  the  per- 
I he  circles  should  be  described  from 
linear  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  and 
if8  01  the  seats  should  be  so  arranged  as 
.ose  sit'ing  in  the  rear  should  have 
acuity  m 8eeing  and  hearing  over 
is  of  those  in  front,  the  seats  in  the 
“6je  opposite  to  the  organ  beine 
TS  ,!£h  as  the  top  of  the  orchestra.  It 
•jJadiiy  seen  how,  under  this  arrangement, 
’id  travelling  along,  or  rather  being  re- 
£ X vei7  obfcuse  angle  by  the  ceiling, 
il  l , 86  i‘“rera  who  are  at  tho  greatest 
» i 0l6f  >y  as  ,t  will  those  nearer  to  the 
. Aa  to  tho  materials  of  the  hall 
f o is  necessary  in  their  choice.  Regard! 
L °'.™  0a"°g,as  tha  Breatest  means  of 
Jlnsion  and  condnction,  I would  certainly 
41l“  hoards  being  carefully 
“ntl  together,  so 

S'piastL-  onB  Ia,,ge  soundtag. 

ssiblo  e'lr  m thB  “tomary  sense,  is  the 
jssib  e ceding,  and,  m fact,  is  one  of  the 
r?  non-conductors  of  sound  used  in 
An  alternative  to  the  use  of  wood  is 


“THE  PROSPECTS  OF  A NATIONAL 
THEATRE." 

Under  this  heading  the  Theatrical  Editor  of 
the  Sunday  Times  has  made  another  good  effort 
in  favour  of  a scheme  we  have  much  at  heart. 
We  reprint  some  portions  of  his  remarks : — “ It  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  converts  to  the  views 
of  those  who  advocate  a subventioned  theatre  in- 
creases in  augmenting  ratio,  and  that  some  men 
of  importance  are  yearly  added  to  the  cohort 
that  has  long  fought  tho  battle  of  au  enlightened 
and  an  educated  stage.  At  no  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  agitation,  and,  indeed,  since  a 
period  much  earlier — for  we  are  not  boasting  in 
saying  we  were  among  the  first,  if  not  the  fi°rst, 
openly  to  recommend  a scheme  of  the  kind- 
have  we  ceased  to  keep  the  matter  before  the 
public,  and  we  have  watched  the  growth  of  au 
agitation  which  Government  will  before  long 
feel  itself  bound  to  respect.  One  by  one  leading 
journals  have  spoken  favourably  of  the  idea. 
The  daily  journals  have  consented  to  speak 
patronisingly  of  those  who  have  worked  in  its 
bohalf,  and  more  distinctly  literary  and  artistic 
journals  like  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Builder, — 
the  latter,  under  the  direction  of  its  editor,  Mr. 
G.  Godwin,  working  with  special  zeal, — have 
kept  the  matter  prominently  before  the  public.” 

“ Not  loDg  since,  in  a volume  by  an  influential 
member  of  the  Conservative  party,  Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane,  the  expediency  of  establishing  an 
institution  like  the  Coinedie  Frantjaise  was 
shown.  Private  enterprise  is  interested  in  the 
pursuit,  and  we  have  more  than  one  scheme 
before  us  which  aims  at  obtaining  from  private 
liberality  what  Government  is  too  timid  to 
grant.  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh  has  published  at  his 
own  expeuso  a ‘ Scheme  for  the  Establishment 
of  a National  Theatre  (somewhat  similar  to  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise)  by  the  Formation  of  a 
National  Dramatic  Institute  from  amongst  real 
and  influential  patrons  of  the  Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature,  a,nd  eminent  Artist(e)s  earning  their 


living  thereby.”  In  a recent  number  of  the 
Builder,  meanwhile,  Mr.  Plancho,  the  Somerset 
Herald,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  workers 
in  this  line,  has  given  the  world  the  particulars 
of  a scheme  not  wholly  dissimilar,  which  must 
carry  all  tho  weight  that  its  author’s  talent  and. 
experience  justify  in  assigning  it.  We  would 
gladly  give  Mr.  Planche’s  scheme  all  possible 
publicity.  The  entire  reading  public  of  England, 
however,  may  see  it  in  the  important  journal  iu 
which  it  appeared.  We  should  be  glad,  too,  to 
assist  iu  any  way  in  giving  all  assistance  to  the 
scheme  if  ever  an  effort  is  made  to  put  it  into 
operation.  It  is  not,  however,  all  we  want,  nor 
all  we  think  we  shall  get.  We  must,  of  course, 
be  thankful  for  a sum  like  20,000Z.,  which  Mr. 
Plancbe  puts  down  as  adequate  for  the  com- 
mencement of  au  experiment,  but  only  because 
when  once  a sum  like  this  is  obtained  wo  aro 
sure  to  obtain  more.  Still  our  great  faith  is  iu 
the  ultimate  success  of  an  appeal  to  Govern- 
ment if  only  the  agitation  is  maintained.  Pay- 
ment for  an  educated  stage  cannot,  of  course, 
be  urged  upon  Government  as  an  urgent  neces- 
sity, and  wider  and  more  enlightened  views  than 
are  common  in  high  quarters,  are  necessary 
before  it  can  be  regarded  as  a thing  of  high 
importance.  Such,  however,  it  is.  It  may, 
meanwhile,  be  maintained  that  no  movement 
which  has  once  found  such  supporters  as  this  of 
which  we  speak  has  ever  failed  ultimately  to 
commend  itself  to  the  general  public,  aud  so  to 
come  upon  Government  in  the  end  as  a com- 
mand.” 


THE  STRENGTH  OF 

DIFFERENT  THICKNESSES  OF  MORTAR 
JOINTS. 

In  No.  31  of  “ Professional  Papers  on  Indian 
Engineering,”  edited  by  Major  A.  M.  Braudretli, 
R E.,  particulars  are  given  of  some  experiments 
made  at  Narora,  Lower  Ganges  Canal,  on  tho 
strength  of  different  thicknesses  of  mortar 
joints,  by  Lieut.  E.  W.  Ores  well,  R.E. 

The  different  thicknesses  of  mortar  joints  to 
be  tested  were  ^ in.,  £ in.,  £ in.,  £ in.,  $ in.  A 
level  site  close  to  the  weir  sluices  was  selected 
(as  the  blocks  of  brickwork  were  afterwards  to 
bo  put  into  the  talus  of  that  work),  and  five 
rows  of  brickwork  bars  built,  15  ft.  x 2 ft.  G in. 
x 2 ft.  6 in.,  each  row  containing  ten  bars,  and 
numbered  A to  E.  Mortar  joints  in  row  A were 
ad  tV  row  B j in.,  and  so  on,  in  order 

mentioned  above,  row  E being  £ in.  The 
foundations  for  these  bars  were  made  l ft.  deep. 
The  centre  10-ft.  portion  of  the  foundations 
being  of  bricks  laid  in  mud,  the  end  2 ft.  6 in. 
portions  of  bricks  laid  in  mortal-,  a thin  layer  of 
mud  was  spread  over  tho  whole  surface  of  tho 
top  of  foundation,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
adhesion  whatever  between  the  superstructure 
and  the  foundations. 

The  bricks  were  sand-moulded  kiln-burnt, 
were  carefully  gauged  and  sorted,  so  that  each 
bar  might  bo  built  with  the  required  joint,  and 
still  the  total  dimensions  of  bar  as  directed  bo 
attained.  Tho  mortar  used  was  two  parts  steam 
ground  coal-burnt  kankar  lime  to  one  part  sand, 
mixed  with  water  in  a country  bullock  “ chakki.” 
The  joints  in  every  direction  were  carefully  kept 
of  the  required  thickness,  and  English  bond  was 
employed.  The  bars  were  all  completed  in 
August,  1877. 

In  May  and  June,  1878,  the  brickwork  of  the 
central  10-ft.  portion  of  the  foundation  was 
removed,  and  the  bars  were  simply  supported  at 
both  ends  by  the  2 ft.  6 in.  pillars.  In  order  to 
break  the  bars  two  stone  slabs  2 ft.  6 in.  x 6 in.  x 
6 iu.  were  placed  1 ft.  apart  on  the  top  of  tho  brick- 
work and  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  bar. 
Across  these  21-ft.  rails  were  laid,  and  over  these 
other  rails,  till  the  load  caused  the  bar  to  break 
across.  The  line  of  rupture  varied,  but  was  always 
somewhere  between  the  slabs  of  stone.  It  was 
observed  that  the  average  breaking  - weight 
required  was  greatest  in  tho  row  C,  or  of  bars 
with  4-in.  joint;  this  average  diminished  slightly 
for  the  i in.,  and  was  less  again  for  the  T‘ff-in.  joint, 
ihe  thick  joints  a-in.  and  £-in.  gave  very  poor 
results,  the  average  breaking- weight  being  about 
two-thirds  of  that  for  the  £-in.  joint.  The  bar  that 
gave  the  highest  result  was  No.  4 B of  the  i-in. 
joint.  Tho  general  result  appears  to  be  that 
i-iu.  joint  makes  the  strongest  work,  aud 
should  be  employed  in  preference  to  the  finer 
joints. 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  that  if  a longer 
period  of  time  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  before 
the  trial,  the  i-in.  and  £-in.  joints  might  possibly 
have  given  better  results. 


the  builder. 


[April  12, 187: 


THE  BRONZE  PANELS  AT  CARPENTERS 
HALL. 


The  prizes  offered  by  the  Carpenters  Com- 
pany hire  been  awarded.  The  sunt  panels, 
proposed  to  be  filled  with  bronze .castings,  arem 
the  north  front  of  tbeir  new  hall  (a  view  of  which 
appeared  in  onr  last  volume)  at  the  corner >?U“; 
don-wall  and  Thro^morton-avenne.  Rust  mated 
piers  support  the  large  Corinthian  columns 
which  go  round  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 
The  panels  are  ou  the  faces  of  these  piers,  the 
field  of  the  panel  being  2 ft.  4 in.  and  the  bei0 
over  13  ft.,  depth  S in.  Heads  of  Wykeham, 
Michelangelo,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Wren  occupy  key- 
stones of  the  lower  windows,  and  Bupply  the 
only  figure  sculpture  on  the  faqade  at  present. 
The  problem  was  left  wholly  to  the  designers; 
the  only  suggestion  being  that  the  lower  parts 
of  the  panels,  which  start  at  about  6 ft.  above 
the  pavement,  should  be  kept  plain,  so  as  not  to 
tempt  boys  to  damage  them.  _ 

The  first  prize  has  been  gamed  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Sons,  who  submitted  two  designs.  The 
selected  one  begins  at  the  top  with  the  arms  ol 
the  company ; then  has  compasses,  square,  rule, 
hammer,  Ac. ; below  these  is  a figure-panel 
with  a workman  adjusting  a plane,  and  another 
fixing  a panel;  a small  medallion  of  Wren  is 
interposed  before  the  branching  foliage  at  the 
bottom  is  reached.  Much  modification  in  the 
desigu  will  be  necessary  in  execution,  in  ordor  to 
suit  the  large  scale  of  the  rusticated  piers  and  of 
the  stone  mouldings.  The  drawing  is  clever,  and 
the  design  is  fitted  for  casting  in  bronze. 

The  second  prize  has  been  gained  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Coulson.  His  designs  are  of  consider- 
able vigour,  and  shown  by  able  drawings  in 
brown  colour,  with  cast  shadows  in  grey.  The 
semicircular  top  of  the  panel  is  filled  with  a 
large  human  mask, — perhaps  rather  out  of 
place,  as  there  are  portrait-heads  just  above. 
Then  come  mitre-boxes,  centre-bits,  compasses, 
chisels,  and  other  tools,  strung  together  on 
drapery  hanging  from  the  chin  of  the  mask. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  objects  in  high 
relief,  in  front  of  objects  in  high  relief,  the 
ledges  for  lodgment  of  water,  and  generally  the 
difficulties  of  taming  the  desigu  into  bronze,  are 
probably  not  so  noticeable  in  a drawing  as  they 
would  be  when  modelling  was  begun.  The  use 
of  bronze  in  a London  building  in  thi3  way  is 
probably  a first  experiment,  and  something  will 
be  learnt  when  it  is  made, — the  stone  architecture 
can  hardly  be  loft  untouched  elsewhere,  when 
these  pieces  of  dark  metal  have  been  cut  into 
the  basement  piers.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  problem  submitted  to  the  designers  in  the 
competition  ; they  had  to  design  panels  for  the 
basement  of  a building  massive  to  heaviness  in 
its  detail,  to  give  a treatment  bold  and  rigid, — 
thoroughly  metallic  ; showing  also  distinct  con- 
sideraiion  of  the  lines  and  charaoter  of  the 
architecture.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
all  the  competitors  failed ; it  is  enough  to  note 
that  the  successful  ones  have  not  wholly 
succeeded. 


which  has  been  properly  washed,  or  grit>  in 
proportion  of  one  of  lime  to  three  of  sand 
or  grit ; ” and  he  regarded  the  rules  as  placing 
unnecessary  restrictions  upon  builder s He 
also  criticised  the  powers  given  to  the  district 
surveyors  under  the  rules.  Mr.  Coopo  said  he 
held  that  it  was  important  that  houses  for  the 
working  classes  should  not  only  be  constructed 
with  a due  regard  to  the  necessities  of  health 

but  that  they  should  be  cheap,  m ordei  that 
rents  should  be  kept  down.  He  biew  that  in 
some  parts  of  London  houses  had  been  so  built 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  healthy 
dwellings;  but  ho  thought  that  consideration 
should  bo  given  to  the  point  that  while  care 
taken  to  guard  against  such  erections,  there 
should  not  be  rules  to  prevent  the  erection  ol 

cheap  houses  for  the  poorer  classes. 

Mr.  Goulding  declared  that  if  the  bye-laws 
were  enforced  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  brick- 
work would  be  15  per  cent,  on  its  present  price. 
As  it  was,  the  trade  had  to  compete  severely 
with  foreign  importations  of  building  materials, 
and  these  laws  would  make  that  competition 
keener  still.  Especially  was  that  so  as  regarded 
the  use  of  sand  in  making  up  mortar,  lhey 
would  greatly  limit  the  supply  of  201.  a-year 
houses.  He  complained  of  the  large  powers  the 
laws  vested  in  the  district  surveyors,  and  par- 
ticularly asked  that  section  2 might  be  altered 
to  meet  that  complaint.  At  present,  if  tho 
surveyor  found  fault  with  the  site  on  which  a 
house  was  to  be  built,  he  was  entitled  to  an 
extra  fee  for  doing  so;  and  such  laws  only  held 
out  an  inducement  to  the  surveyors  to  find  fault 
with  work  whether  there  was  occasion  for  it  or 
not.  Ho  urged,  also,  that  magistrates  should  not 
bo  fettered  as  the  laws  proposed  in  regard  to 
the  infliction  of  minimum  fines,  but  that  the 
matter  should  be  left  to  his  absolute  control  as 
to  whether  he  would  fine  or  not.  He  asked 
Mr.  Cross  to  use  his  influence  in  the  matter,  and 
return  the  bye-laws  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

The  Home  Secretary  answered, — All  1 can 
say  is,  of  course  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  have 
prepared  these  bye-laws  for  my  consideration, 
which  under  their  statutes  and  powers  they 
have  a right  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  safety  and  the  health  of  the  people  under 
tho  Act  in  question.  Whether  the  objections 
you  raise  to  any  of  those  bye-laws  bIiow  that 
they  are  too  stringent  for  those  purposes  for 
which  we  have  given  tho  Board  powers  is  the 
question  which  we  will  give  onr  consideration 
to.  More  than  that  at  present  we  cannot 


a°ree  with  the  majority,  on  the  singl, 
sufficient  ground  that  there  is  not  room 
statue  at  the  place  named,  and  that  it 
there  be  a most  injurious  obstruction.  T 
in  Piccadilly  previously  named  for  it,  ta’ 
a small  portion  of  the  Green  Park,  wou.l 
much  better  place  for  it. 


OBITUABiY. 

Miss  Eliza  Meteyard,  author  of  the 
Wedgwood,”  and  other  works,  died  i 
residence  in  Stanley-place,  South  Lamb 
the  4th  inst.,  aged  63.  She  was  the  dt: 
of  Mr.  Moteyard,  a surgeon  practising  at  & 
burv.  Her  first  work,  “ Struggles  for 
was  published  in  1845,  and  was  followed  : 
by  a prize  essay  on  “ Jnvenile  Depravityi 
published  in  succession  several  stones,  a 
tributed  a leading  article  to  the  first  nui 
Douglas  Jerrold’s  Newspaper,  and  Ji 
himself  appended  to  that  article  the  si ;; 
of  “ Silverpen,”  under  which  nom  de  ptui, 
Meteyard  contributed  extensively  to 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  magaagj 
addition  to  her  charming  stories  enforc 
domestic  virtues,  she  also  wrote  on  ext) 
burials  at  a time  when  public  cemcterm 
few  and  far  between,  and  took  her  plad 
ranks  of  sanitary  reformers  when  sanitai;. 
was  less  fashionable  than  it  is  at  the  prosi' 
But  Miss  Meteyard’s  uiagnum  opus  v 
doubtedly  her  “ Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwi; 
which  she  embodied  the  results  of  m'any  yi 

telligentaudpainstakingresearch.carrien 

an  absorbing  enthusiam  for  all  that  re 
the  great  potter.  The  “ Life  of  Wedgwoai 
succeeded  in  1871  by  “ A Group  of  Engk 
in  which  the  story  of  the  younger  We* 
and  their  friends  was  told ; and  in  .; 
peared  tho  “Wedgwood  Handbook.  J 
other  works,  illustrated,  describing  Woe 
choicest  productions,  liavo  also  emplojl 
Meteyard’s  pen,  and  her  death  has  inri 
. “ T.ifo  ” from  will 


The  deputation  then  retired. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS. 


Ox  Monday  a large  deputation  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  Suburban  Builders’  Association, 
headed  by  Sir  James  Lawrence,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Octavins  E.  Coope,  M.P.,  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Cross  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Lushington),  at 
the  Home  Office,  Whitehall,  to  present  a me- 
morial, praying  the  Home  Secretary  not  to 
prove  the  bye-laws  passed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  carrying  out  the  Metropolis 
Management  and  Building  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1878,  on  the  ground  that  the  bye-laws 
were  vexatious  to  the  building  trade,  and 
would  prevent  in  the  future  the  erection  of 
artisans’  dwellings. 

The  deputation,  it  was  Baid,  did  not  represent 
the  large  builders,  but  the  meu  who  by  their 
brains  had  made  their  own  way.  Sir  James 
Lawrence  declared  that  some  of  the  bye-laws 
made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  govern  the 
erection  of  buildings  were  impracticable,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  them  out.  He 
objected  to  the  rules  that  concrete  was  to  be 
used  in  all  cases  under  walls,  and  that  the  filling 
up  of  holes  under  houses  to  be  built  was  to  be 
with  “ hard  brick  rubbish,  or  other  similar  ma- 
terial.” He  also  objected  to  the  provision  that 
“good  square,  sound,  and  well-burnt  bricks” 
should  be  used  for  the  internal  walls  as 
well  S3  for  the  external  walls,  and  to  the 
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regulations  for  the  composition  of  the  have  to  be  found  for  the  statue. 


BYRON’S  STATUE  AND  THE  ST.  GEORGE’S 
(HANOVER  SQUARE)  VESTRY. 

The  name  and  genius  of  Byron  were  rather 
freely  handled  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  St. 
George’s  Vestry  in  connexion  with  the  statue 
proposed  to  be  erected  to  tho  memory  of  the 
poet.  The  Committee  of  the  Works  of  the 
Vestry  had  recommended  that  an  application 
from  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  for  permission  to  put 
the  national  memorial  statue  of  Byron  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  “ Pierrepoint’s  Refuge  ” 
at  the  top  of  St.  James’s-street,  be  complied 
with,  and  Mr.  Walker,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  that  there  had  been  some  oppo- 
sition manifested  on  theological  grounds,  and 
also  because  the  statue  would  narrow  the  road- 
way. He  considered,  however,  that  it  would  be 
an  ornament  to  tbo  parish.  The  motion  having 
been  seconded,  a long  and  rather  acrimonious 
discussion  followed  on  the  matter,  in  the  course 
which  several  speakers  opposed  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood complained  that  the  statue  would  obstruct 
the  traffic.  The  base  would  be  of  marble,  and 
was  a present  of  the  Greek  Government. 

Amongst  the  speakers  in  opposition  was  Mr. 
Morris,  who  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
decided  block,  and  he  objected  to  a refuge 
erected  by  a philanthropist  being  replaced  by 
a statue  of  a misanthropist,  and  thought  the  best 
place  for  it  would  be  the  middle  of  Seven  Dials. 

Earl  Powis  supported  the  motion,  contending 
that  the  question  of  theology  should  not  be 
imported  into  the  discussion. 

The  motion  was  eventually  lost,  twenty  voting 
for  it,  and  thirty-three  against  it.  Consequently, 
as  matters  stand  at  present,  another  site  will 


„ edition  of  tjie  “Life,” 
was  expected,  and  to  the  completion  of  v 
looked  forward  with  zest  for  tho  repos 
was  to  follow.  Her  literary  labour 
recognised  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  upon  who! 
she  was  awarded  a pension  of  60L,  w 
afterwards  increased,  in  response  tc 
influential  memorial,  by  the  present  Go 
to  1001.  per  annum.  Dean  Stanley  al 
at  her  disposal  the  cottage  in  which 
resided  for  the  last  two  years.  • 

A fortnight  before  Miss  Meteyard  s 
death  we  received  a letter  from  her  a 
formation  as  to  the  Literary  Fund  for 
who  had  fallen  into  trouble,  and  adding 
will  have  seen,  I dare  say,  the  announ; 
the  death  of  my  valued  old  friend 
Howitt.  The  Howitts  formed  an  info 
of  my  life  for  many  years,  and  there 
sorry  that  the  first  link  in  tho  chain 
His  wife,  should  I survive  her,  I t 
much.  You  and  I are  younger,  still 
begin  to  recognise  that  our  generation  > 
away;  not  regretfully,  however.  j 
done  our  work  to  the  best  of  our  ah 
need  not  regret  to  give  up  to  newer; 
newer  time  those  causes  for  whiuii. 
laboured.”  , . 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hatfield.— The  death  of  • 
Hatfield,  architect,  of  the  United  < 
announced.  The  following  minute  adop 
trustees  of  the  American  Institute  ol  -> 
will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  ' 
Hatfield  was  held  “ The  Board  of 
assembled  for  the  first  time  since 
desires  to  express  in  a public  macne 
of  regret  at  the  loss  which,  through 
of  its  chairman,  R.  G.  Hatfield,  esq.,  the 
the  architectural  profession  ot  t ms 
the  public  have  sustained.  To  Mr., 
untiring  interest  in  the  conduct  o . 
of  the  Institute,  a large  measure  ot  u 
and  influence  was  due,  and  ms ■ 
honourable  practice  of  architecture 1 
small  weight  in  establishing  the  p® 
tho  profession  now  enjoys.  ine 
trustees  gratefully  calls  to  mind  tn 
all  Mr.  Hatfield’s  intercourse  with  it 
have  been  marked  with  uniform  cou 
that  his  temperate  counsel  and  const* 
won  from  them  an  nnqualihea  r 


Anthony  Panizzi,  formerly  and 


mortar,  good  lime  and  clean,  sharp  sand,  | We  have  ho  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  quite 


oil  + — - ... 

years  principal  librarian  at  the  HritiB 
died  at  his  residence,  31,  Bloomsbury 
Tuesday  afternoon,  in  his  82nd  year. 
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CITY  OP  LONDON  SCHOOL. 


PROPOSED  EXPERIMENTS  ON  COWLS. 


Ir, — I trust  you  will  do  your  best  to  in- 
iico  the  Committee  in  favour  of  a public 
ibition  of  the  drawings,  &c.,  both  before  and 
I'  the  selection,  in  accordance  with  the  Insti- 
i suggestions.  Tew  of  us  know  what  our 
gonistB  have  done, — we  should  much  like  to 
i r, — and  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  we 
ild  not  have  that  small  enjoyment  as  a 
]rd  (perhaps  the  sole  reward)  for  our  labours, 
ne  supposes  there  is  going  to  be  any  unfair 
|ug,  so  that  argument  need  not  be  urged, 
l-rust  you  will  be  able  to  notice  our  work 
re  the  selection  is  made.  Press  notices  are 
^infallible,  but  they  are  very  consoling  to 
iietitors.  A kindly  acute  critic  used  to  the 
K,  looks  keenly  at  everything,  and  says 
; ho  must  say,  and  gives  as  much  satisfac- 
as  any  one  can  hope  to  give  who  has 
ed  opinions,  and  knows  how  to  make  them 
. to  other  people.  I say  nothing  lengthy 
it  modest  merit,  and  the  word  of  appre- 
lm  in  season, — those  interesting  fields  have 
s worked  over  a little  too  zealously.  Modest 
l is  hardly  likely  to  have  covered  so  large 
Mnount  of  double  elephant  in  the  time 
red;  but  even  middle-aged  men  of  business 
< o see  their  virtues  noticed  in  print  by  some 
ivhose  words  are  weighted  with  knowledge, 
-.i  the  appointment  of  a professional  referee, 
ijharacter  of  the  building  seems  absolutely 
pmand  it.  There  are  so  many  cardinal 
s.  The  position  of  the  great  hall  and 
3vel  of  its  floor,  for  instance,  have  no  doubt 
i mined  the  arrangement  of  many  designs, 
hperly,  should  have  ruled  them  all.  Settling 
tvajs  into  this  hall  and  out  of  it  is  one  of 
jnost  important  problems  recently  set  to 
stects  for  solution.  A large  portion  of  the 
ille-class  schools  yet  to  be  built  will  be 
fed  by  the  decision  in  this  case.  Then  the 
sruction  of  a special  type  of  class-room,  and 
Ipetition  twenty  times,  and  the  introduction, 
irtaiu  places  of  special  differences;  the 
£m  of  placing  the  main  entrance  rightly, 
jrefereuce  to  the  interior,  it  being  the  single 
iucg  to  the  whole  building ; the  influence  of 
adjoining  buildings,  of  their  altitude  and 
t;  the  overlooking  windows  on  the  east 
lary  of  the  site;  the  use  of  the  subway 
inding-stage  ; the  drainage  as  affecting  the 
a levels  ; — these,  and  a host,  indeed,  of 
1 ical  difficulties  as  well,  need  to  be  appro- 
v'd clearly.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  expect 
.ne,  except  a professional  person,  to  grasp 
p think  of  all  at  once,  in  the  way  that  is 
sary  in  order  to  decide  which  will  be  the 
building  for  the  purpose  when  executed  on 
Re. 

j’haps  a word  of  apology  ought  to  be  put  in 
'! after  your  judicious  warning  and  protest, 
[i-shing  madly  into  this  contest,  and  spend- 
;nergy  and  money  without  stint  upon  it. 
t money  calculation,  every  word  you  have 
' is  sober  truth,  and  the  folly  of  our  pro- 
n in  not  rendering  such  things  impossible, 
jlemn  compact  among  ourselves,  is  some- 

i dreadful  to  think  of.  But  the  desire 
Ao  part  in  such  a contest  is  a little  too 

to  be  resisted  by  the  aid  of  sound  sense 

ii  good  advice.  To  deal  with  a problem 
ling  so  many  problems, — to  have  the  hope 
juencing  many  decisions  in  the  future  in  the 
i of  secondary  education,— this  sort  of  thing 
rury  in  its  way,  and,  apparently,  must  be 
:.ly  paid  for,  or  dispensed  with  altogethei*. 
d a reformer  may  arise  who  will  securo 
duxury  to  architects  at  a reasonable  price 
i earnest  wish  of 

A Competitor 

la  the  City  of  London  School  Competition. 


yal  Institution.— The  Friday  eve 
ier  lagt  'veek  was  Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.S., 
ijtor  of  the  radiometer,  and  a large 
.int  audience  assembled  to  hear  him. 
j_es  laid  before  them  a remarkable  seric 
yments  in  a remarkably  perfect  i 
fg  mainly  to  the  passage  of  the  elec 
P through  a vacuum  equal  to  aboi 
an  atmosphere,  and  showing 
;<t  to  which  the  current  is  amenable” 
j.iet  applied  outside  the  vessel.  The 
; ents,  results  of  long  investigations, 
fe  lef,s  interesting  because  the  lecti 
'impelled  to  admit  at  the  close  that 
)cai  applications  of  the  facts  establis 
•,  ,afc  P^sent  obvious.  These  are  usu 
orjt  or  succeeding  labourers. 


The  sub-committee  appointed  to  test  the 
cowls  exhibited  at  Leaminaton  made  a report, 
it  will  be  remembered,  which  called  forth  many 
opposing  statements,  as  well  in  our  pages  as 
elsewhere.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  inquiry 
to  other  appliances  for  ventilation  besides  those 
already  submitted  to  trial,  and  by  permission  of 
the  Royal  Society  the  experiments  will  be 
carried  out  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Kew. 

The  council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  have 
passed  a resolution  appointing  Capt.  Douglas 
Galton,  C.B. ; Mr.  Rogers  Field,  B.A. ; and  Mr. 
W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  as  a committee  to  undertake 
such  investigation  with  a view  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  detailed  results.  The  expense  of  the 
contemplated  inquiry  will  be  considerable,  and 
it  is  sought  to  raise  the  requisite  fund  by  special 
subscription  among  those  interested  in  the 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject.  Sub- 
scribers of  a guinea  and  upwards  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  a copy  of  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments when  published.  About  170Z.  are  already 
subscribed. 

Our  chief  object  in  mentioning  this  intention 
is  to  suggest  that  persons  interested  in  the 
investigation  who  have  any  useful  suggestions 
to  make  on  the  subject  should  communicate 
with  the  committee  so  as  to  assist  in  obtaining 
a satisfactory  and  useful  investigation.  It  will 
scarcely  be  claimed  that  the  “ Sanitary  Institute 
of  Great  Britain,”  so  called,  has  the  confidence 
of  any  large  section  of  the  public,  but  the 
gentlemen  named  for  the  present  inquiry  are 
competent  and  reliable  persons,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  investigation  they  are  about 
to  make  should  be  conducted  in  the  way  most 
likely  to  obtain  valuable  results. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ipswich  Corn  Exchange. — The  corporation  of 
Ipswich  having  offered  a premium  of  fifty 
guineas  for  the  best  set  of  plans  for  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  Public  Hall,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  be  used  as  a Corn  Exchange,  seven  archi- 
tects responded,  and  from  the  plans  sent  in  the 
committee  selected  the  set  bearing  the  motto, 
“ Tria  Juncta  in  Uno,”  and  the  town  council 
has  resolved  that  the  premium  be  awarded  to 
that  design.  It  was  found,  on  breaking  open 
the  envelope  accompanying  the  design,  that  the 
successful  competitor  is  Mr.  Horace  Cheston,  of 
Great  Winchester-buildings,  London.  By  this 
plan  it  is  proposed  to  lengthen  the  present  hall 
to  the  southward,  making  it  150  ft.  in  leno-tb, 
so  as  to  secure  an  area  of  7,550  superficial  feet. 
This  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
present  saloon,  and  also  the  acquirement  of  a 
triangular  strip  of  land  adjacent.  At  the  back 
of  the  stage,  at  the  south  end  of  the  enlarged 
hall,  is  provided  a “ crush ’’-room,  with  cloak, 
room,  &c.,  and  above  it  a saloon  similar  to  that 
now  existing.  The  other  competitors  were  Mr. 
William  Eade,  Ipswich  (motto,  “ Utility  and 
Economy”);  Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon,  Ipswich 
(“Bona  Fides”);  Messrs.  Wright  & Wright, 
Ipswich  (“Postulata”) ; Mr.  Henry  Luff,  Ips- 
wich (“Economy”)  ; Mr.  Henry  Elliott,  London 
(“Excelsior”);  and  Messrs.  Scott,  Gibby,  & 
Barnard,  London  (“  Grosvenor”). 

Ipswich  Museum,  Free  TAbrary,  and  School 
of  Science  and  Art  Buildings. — The  Museum 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  have  decided 
to  invite  architects  to  send  in  competitive 
designs  for  their  proposed  new  buildings.  The 
Museum,  in  one  or  more  rooms,  is  to  have 
an  approximate  area  of  4,400  square  feet. 
The  free  library  is  to  consist  of  library  with 
1,000  square  feet  area,  a reading  - room  of 
equal  size,  and  a committee  - room  of  450 
square  feet  area.  The  School  of  Science  is  to 
have  a laboratory  of  550  feet  area,  stores  of 
125  ft.,  class-room  800  ft.,  with  master’s  prepa- 
ration-room  adjoining,  225  ft.  The  School  of 
Art  is  to  consist  of  elementary  class-room  600  ft., 
advanced  class-room  750  ft.,  and  paiuting-room 
500  ft.,  communicating  and  divided  by  curtains, 
ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  cloak-rooms,  each  100  ft., 
rooms  for  models,  casts,  &c.,  300  ft.,  and  master’s 
room  ISO  ft.  The  principal  elevation  is  to  be 
toward  High-street.  The  estimate  of  the  cost 
is  not  to  exceed  7,0001.  For  the  best  design  a 
premium  of  50 1.  is  offered,  to  merge  in  the  com- 
mission if  the  author  be  employed  to  carry  out 
the  work ; for  the  second  best  design  a premium 
of  251.  is  offered. 

Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. — The  Governors, 
at  a recent  meeting,  selected  the  plan  submitted 


by  Messrs.  Hayward  & Son,  Exeter,  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  at  Horsdon,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  work  could  be  executed 
within  the  sum  specified, — 11,0001. 

Kenilworth  Sewerage  Works. — The  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  Kenilworth  have  awarded  to  Mr. 
G.  A.  Lundie,  C.E.,  Cardiff,  the  first  premium 
of  501.  for  his  scheme  for  the  sewering  of  the 
town.  The  works  are  estimated  to  cost  about 
5,000Z.,  and  the  sewage  is  proposed  to  be  dealt 
with  on  eight  acres  of  land  by  intermittent 
downward  filtration.  The  Local  Board  adver- 
tised for  plans,  and  there  were  twenty  com- 
petitors. 


THE  “JERRY”  BUILDER. 

“Hit  him  hard!”  “Why  not?”  may  be 
remarked.  “ He  has  no  friends.  Is  he  not  a 
‘ speculating ’ or  ‘jerry’  builder?  Does  he  not 
use  mud  for  mortar,  build  on  ashes,  make  bad 
drains,  employ  1 hedge  carpenters  ’ and  ‘ baa- 
lamb sashmakers,’  put  on  locks  that  will  not 
act,  use  ‘ veaumonteague’  and  other  villanous 
dodges  for  hiding  inferior  work  ? Does  he  not 
get  shown  up  in  Fun  and  other  comic  papers  ? 
Is  he  not  the  terror  of  district  surveyors,  the 
despair  of  local  Boards,  and  his  very  name  a 

bye- word  and  reproach?  Does  he  not ” 

“ Stop,  my  friend ; not  quite  so  fast.  I grant 
you  my  friend  the  ‘jerry’  builder  is  the  cause 
of  much  discomfort  and  disappointment  both 
to  occupiers  nud  purchasers  of  houses,  but  whilst 
he  has  probably  made  some  lunatics,  a few  sui- 
cides, and  hurried  numbers  to  untimely  graves, 
by  feveis  caught  through  defective  draius,  or 
colds  from  terrific  draughts,  he  is  at  times  as 
much  sinned  against  as  sinning,  having  been 
educated  up  to  his  present  depraved  condition 
by  those  in  the  background  who  should 
know  better.  Besides,  think  of  those  he  has 
benefited,  of  the  scheming  landowners  he  has 
made  happy,  who  can,  as  they  recline  in  easy 
chairs,  in  well-appointed  mansions  (not  erected 
by  ‘Fielders,’  but  built  in  the  best  manner), 
with  calm  delight  mentally  view  the  terrace  of 
houses,  the  ‘attractive  villas,’  now  standing 
where  before  a waste  howling  wilderness  only 
existed,  and  which,  at  high  ground-rents,  will, 
badly  built  as  they  are,  last  quite  long  enough 
for  their  purpose.”  Yes,  this  is  the  roason 
why  so  much  speculative  rubbish  is  “ run  up.” 
Too  much  encouragement  is  given  for  the  cover- 
ing of  land,  in  many  cases  with  houses  scarcely 
subject  to  a surveyor’s  certificate  for  the  lease. 
The  sites  not  unfrequently  carefully  prepared 
for  years  as  a rubbish-shoot  for  the  crop  of 
houses  to  afterwards  spring  forth. 

No  conscientious  surveyor  will,  of  course,  lend 
his  aid  to  further  such  schemes,  and  I remember 
with  pleasure  that  many  years  since  I was 
associated  with  a gentleman  who  resigned  his 
appointment  because  his  client,  in  au  un- 
reasonable haste  to  cover  his  estate,  would  pass 
inferior  work  against  bis  surveyor’s  advice. 
Would  this  example  were  taken  to  heart  by 
those  who  are  “ their  own  surveyors  ” : the 
result  would  be  most  satisfactory,  and  much 
bad  building  would  be  prevented.  Then,  look 
at  the  system  of  advances  made  to  sometimes 
really  worthy  industrious  men,  who,  having  a 
little  capital,  are  coached  along  for  a time,  and 
finally  squeezed  dry  by  wealthy  proprietors  of 
the  soil;  often  resulting  in  the  victim  dying 
broken-hearted  at  seeing  his  savings  and  years 
of  labour  expended  in  vain  ; or,  should  he  get 
over  the  disappointment,  who  can  wonder  at  hi3 
becoming  a “jerry”  builder  of  the  worst  type, 
and  doing  to  others  as  he  has  been  done  by  ? 

Those  of  your  readers  who  are  practical  mon 
will  at  a glance  realise  the  truth  of  the  abovo 
remarks,  and  any  effort  made  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  will  much  please 

One  who  would  put  the  Saddle  on 
the  Right  Horse. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  Oxford,  has  received  from  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Italian  Minister,  General  Menabrea, 
the  gratifying  announcement  that  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy  had  appointed  him  Cavaliere 
of  the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  in 
l’ecognition  of  his  ingenious  and  learned  re- 
searches in  recovering  the  true  history  aud 
topography  of  ancient  Rome,  from  its  ruins  and 
old  Roman  traditions,  instead  of  following  some 
recent  extravagances  of  other  archmologists, 
which  denied  the  existence' even  of  the  Kings  of 
Rome. 
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NEW  SUBURBAN  BUILDINGS  AT 
WANDSWORTH. 

100  acres  of  land  at  Wandsworth, 


Prison  and 


About  ---  -- 

situated  between  Wandsworth 
Garrett-lane,  is  immediately  to  be > laid  out  for 
the  erection  of  villa  residences.  This  land  was 
recently  purchased  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Robert  Davis,  of  Earlsfield  House,  Wandsworth 
Common,  and  the  preliminary  step  of  draining 
the  estate  and  laying  out  the  roads  is  just  about 
to  be  taken,  the  making  of  the  principal 
road,— which  is  to  be  called  Earlsfield -road,— 
and  drainage  works  in  connexion  having  been 
contracted  for  by  Messrs.  R-  * ®;.N?al!  of 
Wandsworth,  for  the  sum  of  5,2661.  The  designs 
and  plans  for  laying  out  the  estate  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Lynes,  architect,  and 
according  to  these  designs  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  will  be  confined  to  residences  ot  the 
villa  class,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  about 
1,000/.  They  are  all  to  have  frontages  of  about 
40  ft  , with  grounds  in  the  rear,  extending  to  a 
depth  of  some  200  ft.,  each  house  standing 
within  grounds  about  a quarter  of  an  acre  in 
extent.  When  completed,  we  understand  that 
the  estate  will  contain  about  300  of  the  resi- 
dences indicated  above. 


ever  convenient  ic  waa  that  the  arch  oyer  the 
railway  should  be  built  over,  no  title  could  be 


upon  their  funds,  had  had  great  difficult 
keeping  together.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
obstacles,  they  had  connected  with  the  cc 
at  the  close  of  the  year  fifty-five  societies,:] 
three  distinct  trades,  and  16,576  members 
metropolitan  districts.  With  regard  t< , 
pression  in  our  industries,  statements  in  ! 
instances  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  ai 
ing  employers  an  excuse  for  lowering  the  ”, 
of  workpeople  and  to  clamour  for  an  extc 
of  the  hours  of  toil.  This  had  been  do  > 
those  employers  whose  business  it  was  Y 
had  an  increasing  and  exceptional  demand! 
who  had  been  able  to  obtain  almost  fancy  I 
for  their  work.  In  plenty  of  cases  withi. 
council’s  knowledge  many  employers  loudi: 
their  demand  for  a reduction  of  wages1 


THE  ADVERTISEMENT  HOARDINGS  AND 
THE  LISIEHOUSE  VESTRY. 

It  incidentally  transpired  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Limehouse  Vestry  that  the  V estry  intend 
to  discountenance  advertisement  hoardings  in 
the  building  of  their  neiv  vestry-hall,  which  has 
just  been  commenced. 

Mr  Whitford,  the  senior  overseer,  said  the 
overseers  and  churchwardens  were  strong  in 
their  objections  to  hoardings  of  this  character, 

and  to  the  unfair  ev“'01!  ot  ^ETOodsum  their  demand  tor  a reduction  or  - 

and  although  they  could  ,g  , of  tjie  ! immensely  reduced  rates  for  the  ra 

by  letting  the • hoard**  ^ ? i£\hut  had  not  reduced  one  jot  their  pric, 

new  vestry-hall,  they  ,n°h  T1  e manufactured  articles.  In  fact,  many  empij 

example,  and  therefore  refused  t ^ He,  ^ making  ^ ^ ^ .q  ^ 

question  of  assessing  dis cussed  in  larger  profits  than  in  times  of  general  prosj 

hoardings  in  the  parish  w , Th  efforb  to  lower  wageg  had  over  an 

the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  tnac  wiui 
regard  to  the  proceedings  which  had  been  taken 
the  overseers  found  there  was  a difficulty,  and 
that  a similar  question  had  been  tried  in 

another  parish,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  ot  ( ^ fi  togefcker  for  mutaal  protect, 

Queen’s  Bench  was  adverse.  imnnrtant 1 the  prospect  of  labour  was  gloomy  i' 

Mr.  Petto  tatd  tbo  qeestmn  wn  un  .mpo.tant , ^ P ^ P,  ^ shipton  J Be0/0J 


again  been  shown  to  be  unwarrantable,  ay 
reasons  for  doing  so  were  without  theleastfc: 
tion.  It  was,  therefore,  the  imperative  d: 
the  industrial  population  to  draw  more  r; 


one,  for  many  of  the  best  sites  in 


SALE  OF  A BUILDING  ESTATE. 

One  of  the  largest  sales  of  building  land 
within  the  metropolitan  area  which  has  for 
some  time  past  been  held,  took  place  at  the 
Auction  Mart  last  week,  when  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Sons  offered  upwards  of  100  acres  of  land  at 
Willesden,  comprising  the  freehold  estate  of  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  and  which  was 
described  in  the  particulars  as  being  situated 
within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  Willesden  Junc- 
tion and  the  Harrow-road  station  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  with  extensive  frontages,  and 
ripe  for  development  for  building.  The  property 
was  divided  into  eight  lots,  the  first  lot  consist- 
ing of  a freehold  cottage,  together  with  two 
acres  and  two  roods  of  land,  aud  which  was  sold 
for  1,610/.  The  second  lot,  consisting  of  a large 
and  commodious  farmhouse,  together  with 
twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  realised  10,990/. 
Lot  three,  containing  three  roods  of  building 
land,  was  sold  for  950/.  The  next  lot,  contain- 
ing an  area  of  a little  more  than  six  acres, 
opposite  to  the  Harrow-road  station  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  and  which,  the  particulars  stated, 
could  be  at  once  profitably  utilised  for  building, 
realised  3,480/.  Lot  five,  immediately  adjoining 
the  last-named  lot,  and  containing  eleven  acres, 
said  to  be  ready  for  immediate  building  opera- 
tions, was  sold  for  5,5001.  Lots  six  and  seven, 
containing  respectively  twenty-four  acres  and 
twenty-six  acres  of  meadow  land,  were  bought 
in,  the  one  lot  at  6,600/.  and  the  other  for  7,0001. 
The  last  lot,  which  was  a small  one,  containing 
little  more  than  half  an  acre  of  meadow  land, 
was  sold  for  300/.  The  aggregate  area  of  the 
lots  sold  was  about  forty-eight  acres,  and  tho 
proceeds,  22,830 Z. 


Ullc,  IU1  UIO.UJ  — . , 

disfigured  by  these  unsightly  hoardings,  which 


were  let  for  large  sums,  and  were  a great  source 


of  profit  to  the  owners. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Metropolitan  Board  ot 


Works  had  appreciated  the  difficulty,  and  had 
sought  powers  to  rate  hoardings  under  their  new 
Buildings  Act  Amendment  Bill. 


UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 


the  ensuing  year,  the  meeting  unanin; 


passed  a resolution  expressing  sympathy 
the  engineers  now  on  strike  “ in  resisti-j 
employers’  imposition  of  an  unjust  and  urn 
sary  reduction  of  wages,”  and  trusted! 
London  trade  societies  would  join  the  cj 
and  assist  to  form  an  effectual  protections 
interests  of  labour. 


A summons  against  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club,  taken  out  by  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  was  heard  the  other  day  at  Marlborough- 
street  Police  Court. 

Mr.  Napier  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  and  stated 
that  the  summons  was  taken  out  against  the  trustees  of 
the  Club  for  having  erected  a wrought -iron  ventilating 
shaft  from  the  kitchen  to  tho  roof  of  the  building,  a height 
ofubout  10  ft.,  and  for  having  fixed  the  same  against  the 
walls  in  an  insecure  manner,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be  a 
dangerous  structure  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Griffiths  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Club,  and 
admitted  that  no  notice  had  been  given  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor, uor  had  special  application  been  made  as  required 
by  law. 

Mr.  Kerr,  tho  district  surveyor,  deposed  that  the 
structure  was  of  a dangerous  nature. 

Some  technical  matters  having  been  discussed  by  the 
magistrate  and  the  professional  gentlemen, 

Mr.  Newton,  at  the  conclusion,  suggested  that,  as  the 
defendants  had  not  complied  with  the  law  and  were  liable 
for  penalties,  the  matter  sliou'd  stand  adjourned  for  a fort- 
liglit  to  give  time  for  the  necessary  precautions  to  be 
rarried  out. 

The  suggestion  was  agreed  to  by  all  parties  concerned. 


CLOCKS  AND  BELLS.  - 
Earl  Stonham. — The  bells  in  the  tower  r 


Stonham  Church  have  recently  been  rob 
Messrs.  George  Day  & Son,  church  belllf 
Eye,  Suffolk. 

Maidstone. — A clock  and  bell  have  ju 
placed  in  the  tower  of  St.  Philip’s  t 
Maidstone.  They  are  the  productions  of  . 
Gillett,  Bland,  A Co.,  of  the  Steam  Clock  1 
and  Bell  Foundry,  Croydon.  The  clock: 
the  hours  upon  a bell  of  8cwt.  2qr.  171 
Bhows  the  time  npon  three  5 ft.  6 in.  6 
iron  dials,  the  figures  and  minutes  be: 
The  clock  is  so  constructed  that  chimes 
added  at  any  future  time. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Chester. — On  Saturday  last  several  hundred 


‘ SUPERFLUOUS  LAND.” 


THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
AND  COST. 


This  was  a summons  (in  the  Chancery  Division) 
under  the  Vendors  and  Purchasers  Act,  raising 
a curious  question  of  railway  law  upon  the  sale 
of  the  surface  of  land  contiguous  to  Hammer- 
smith Station,  over  the  railway,  for  the  purpose 
of  building,  and  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 
The  property  was  sold  as  superfluous  land,  and 
the  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  vertical 
slices  over  the  railway  were  superfluous  land 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  the  only  Act  under  which  the 
company  was  authorised  to  sell.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  a short  time  since  the  con- 
verse case  was  argued  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls, — namely,  whether  a railway  company 
could  part  with  a right  of  way  under  arches  over 
which  the  line  was  built,  and  his  lordship  refused 
to  interfere  in  favour  of  a person  who  claimed 
such  right  under  a guarantee  from  the  company. 

Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Strickland  appeared 
for  the  purchaser,  who  disputed  the  power  of  the 
company  to  make  a title ; Mr.  Pearson,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Roberts  for  the  company.  ’ 

His  Lordship  held  “ superfluous  land  ” meant 
land  which  carried  with  the  ownership  of  it  the 
right  to  the  soil  to  the  middle  of  the  earth,  and 
all  rights  of  property  to  the  sky  above.  How- 


men  employed  by  the  Chester  Hydranlic  Engi- 
neering  Company  went  out  on  strike.  The  men 
recently  submitted  to  a reduction  of  2s.  a week 
from  those  receiving  over  30s.,  and  Is.  from 
those  receiving  20s.  and  under  30s. ; but  last 
week  notice  was  given  by  the  managing  partner 
of  the  firm  of  au  intention  to  introduce  rules 
which  the  men  consider  obnoxious,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  piecework.  Failing  to  obtain 
a modification,  the  men  gave  a week’s  notice,  on 
the  expiration  of  which  they  stopped  work 


VARIORUM. 

“ Tiie  Grammar  of  Lithography  ” (W 
Sons)  is  a practical  guide  for  the  art 
printer  in  commercial  and  artistic  lithi 
and  chromo-lithography,  photo-lithograf 
lithographic  printing.  It  is  the  work  a 
petent  practical  man,  Mr.  W.  D.  Richnr 
the  information  given  may  be  depended: 
connexion  with  this  work  we  may  ment 
there  are  some  points  wherein  lith 
possesses  distinct  advantages  over  ■ 
lithography  for  the  purposes  of  the  arch: 
draughtsman.  If  drawings  be  mao 
transfer  tracing-paper,  as  described  ini 
VII.,  they  may  be  transferred  with  a rf 
much  inferior  to  drawings  direct  upc 
The  draughtsman  maybe  his  own  lithe 
and  instead  of  elaborating  bis  perspect 
Whatman  paper,  may  do  it  npon  the  lith 
tracing-paper  without  waiting  for  the  bri 


Dowla's. — A redaction  in  wages  to  the  extent  light,  so  necessary  for  the  photo-lith 
of  7i  to  10  per  cent,  has  been  made  at  Dowlais  process.  For  some  work  he  may  drj 


Ironworks.  It  will  affect  nearly  2,000  men. 

Ashton. — The  strike  of  bricklayers  and  stone- 
masons in  Ashton  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
practically  at  an  end,  the  masters  having  filled 
up  nearly  all  the  vacant  places  with  workmen 
from  other  districts  at  the  reduced  wages. 

Employers  and  Trade  Unions.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  London  Trades’  Council  was 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Rose  Tavern,  Old 
Bailey,  when  the  yearly  report  of  the  council 
was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  George  Shipton. 
It  set  forth  that  depression  in  many  branches  of 
industry  had  been  intensified  and  continued 
throughout  the  past  year ; that  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  workmen,  while  wanting 
bread  for  their  families,  could  maintain  the  sub- 
scriptions to  their  societies,  and  it  was  no  matter 
for  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  association  should  be  less  than  was 
the  case  twelve  months  ago.  It  was  probable 
that  some  unions,  through  the  exceptional  call 


ordinary  stout  glazed  writing-paper  w: 
graphic  ink,  and  have  it  transferred  to 
zinc,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  w 
In  the  new  “ Hand-book  of  the  Bible,” ! 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  theb 
chronological,  and  metrological  parts  of 
will  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Conder,  w. 
tributionB  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Magazine,  and  the  University  Magazine 
jects  connected  with  Talmudic  and  i 
literature  are  well  known  to  students 
matters.  The  topography,  and  account 
ners  and  customs,  are  written  by  Lieut 
R.E.,  the  author  of  “Tent  Work  in  Pi 
Complete  tables  of  tho  measures  anc 
of  Syria  wTill  be  given  in  the  work,  and  the 
tural  relics  of  the  country  will  be  descr 
The  April  number  of  the  Nineteenth  C 
remarkable,  the  writer  of  every  arti 
eminent.  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem,  what 
be  the  opinion  of  it  as  compared  yr 


pril  12,  1879.] 
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("by  the  same  hand,  will  sell  several  edi- 
jpf  the  number.  Mrs.  E.  I.  Barrington 
K:es  the  question,  “Is  a great  School  of 
lijsiblein  the  present  Day?’’  and  obligingly 

iB  to  the  opinion  that  it  is. The  Lancet, 

iig  of  the  sanitary  state  of  St.  Petersburg, 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  munici- 
ibf  St.  Peterburg,  the  question  of  cleans- 
j city  was  uuder  consideration.  From  the 
[dings  of  the  meeting,  it  would  appear 
►lie  large  sums  devoted  annually  to  such 
»!of  cleansing  as  were  executed,  were  spent 
I:  wholly  upon  the  streets  and  open  places, 
•he  maintenance,  in  fact,  of  a neat  and 
r • appearance  of  the  city,  and  not  upon 
jentials  of  the  removal  of  domestic  filth, 
il”  as  the  latter  form  of  cleansing  was 
[d,  it  had  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the 
holders.  As  a consequence,  very  much  of 
rxious  matters  inevitably  formed  in  in- 
El  places  found  a way  into  the  canals  of 
jjy,  canals  from  which  ice  is  collected  for 
ilservation  of  provisions,  and  for  using  with 
[i;  the  wharfs,  moreover,  were,  in  effect, 
[brivies,  from  which  the  filth  also  got 
[j;e  into  the  canals.  Now,  it  happens  that 
iderable  proportion  of  the  population  of 
t!y  has  no  other  water-supply  than  what 
ij’ed  from  these  canals,  which  are,  in  fact, 
ii,  containing,  moreover,  as  it  would  appear, 
)aab  strong  sewage.  The  augmentation  of 
i s and  mortality  in  the  city  at  the 
jjch  of  spring  has  arrested  the  attention  of 
Uperor,  and  it  is  assigned  to  the  anxiety 
i baa  been  displayed  by  the  municipality 
Ei.’  the  streets  of  snow.” 


Ultsallaiwa. 

tmen's  Perquisites  : “ Tots.”  — The 

I;:  Collins  n.  The  Vestry  of  Paddington, 
b the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  before  the 
* hief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  on 
Jl  inst.,  and  which  may  be  known  hereafter 
i ‘ dustman’s  case,”  raised  a rather  nice 
in  as  to  what  is  included  in  dustmen’s 
fits  to  carry  away  ashes,  dirt,  refuse,  and 
fl.  The  case  had  arisen  in  this  way : — 
llintiff  had  entered  into  a contract  with 
'stry  to  take  all  the  dust,  ashes,  and 
I which  should  be  collected  and  removed 
)iin,  within  the  parish  for  a year,  which 
1 Id  to  him  for  the  sum  of  6d.  a cartload, 
jiy  contracted  with  him  that  they  would 
V'  expense  deliver  and  deposit  the  breeze, 

1 an  a brickfield  of  his  at  Shepherd’s-bush. 

I ;stry  collected  the  contents  of  the  dust- 
1 id  it  was  the  duty  of  their  men  to  take 
stents  of  the  dustbins  out  of  the  bins,  put 
tiito  carts  sent  by  the  Vestry,  and  then 
i iem  to  the  brickfield.  The  contents  of 
htbins  consist  chiefly  of  cinders  and  ashes 
h'  sweepings  of  the  houses  ; but  they  also 
< a number  of  articles  of  more  or  less 
thrown  away  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
>;3r  their  servants.  The  dust-heap  accu- 
>ll  in  the  brickfield  would,  at  some  time  or 
i'iie  sifted,  in  order  to  separate  the  cinder, 
i and  ashes,  which  are  used  in  brick- 
In  the  course  of  this  process  the 
R question,  which  in  the  business  are 
is  “tots,”  are  separated,  and  those  of 
'bne  kind  being  collected  together  are 
“•*,  and  upon  a large  contract  like  the 
b are  of  considerable  value.  The  articles 
Sa  very  miscellaneous  kind ; but  among 
'It  valuable  are  broken  white  glass,  bones, 

\ of  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals,  and 
kndles.  Throughout  the  period  covered 
Contract  the  dustmen  employed  by  the 
bin  collecting  the  contents  of  the  bins 
•ore  or  less  in  the  habit  of  picking  over 
1 ;ents  of  the  bins,  of  abstracting  portions 
7, lore  valuable  articles,  of  putting  them 
uks  of  their  own,  and  of  selling  the 
Lso  abstracted  for  their  own  benefit.  The 
j^or  at  the  close  of  the  year,  having  paid 
ifcry  3001.,  bought  an  action  to  recover 
80  Vestry  a sum  of  1,5001.,  the  alleged 
“ theso  “tots”  during  the  same  period, 
'('  being  that  they  were  withheld  from 
jthe  dustmen  of  the  Vestry,  and  that  the 
J were  responsible  to  him  for  the  value. 
£try  denied  any  such  liability,  and  the 
have  judgment  in  their  favour. 

'eimle  Surveyor  of  Roads.— In  the 
ke  Division  of  the  East  Riding  of  Tork- 
03  magistrates  have  appointed  Mrs  Ann 
1 os  surveyor  of  roads  for  the  parish  of 
•'rindalyth,  on  the  Wolds. 


The  Building  Trade  in  Edinburgh,  Statue  to  William  Tyndale. — A committee 
according  to  the  Edinburgh  Property  Review,  has  been  formed  for  the  erection  of  the  memorial 


continues  in  a very  depressed  state.  “ With  the 
exception  of  the  New  Medical  School,  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral,  and  a few  other  and  much  smaller 
buildings,  little  work  is  going  on,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  large  numbers  of  men  are 
going  about  idle.  The  mason-work  at  the  In- 
firmary being  nearly  finished,  and  the  erection 
of  several  tenements  having  been  abruptly 
stopped  for  want  of  funds  to  complete  them, — 
the  banks  and  investment  companies  declining 
at  present  to  make  any  further  advances, — the 
immediate  prospect,  after  a long  and  excep- 
tionally severe  winter,  is  one  of  the  gloomiest. 
Stone-dressing  machinery  being  in  use  at  the 
larger  works,  there  is  not,  even  at  the  best,  so 
great  a demand  for  manual  labour  as  formerly. 
The  men  are,  in  many  cases,  suffering  great 
hardship ; and  an  endeavour  is  beiog  made  to 
induce  the  executive  of  their  trade  society  to 
vote  2,000Z.  or  3,000Z.  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
a thousand  of  them  to  the  colonies,  with  the 
view  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieving  the  market  of  so  much 
surplus  labour.  The  wages  of  those  in  employ- 
ment range  from  6d.  to  7d.  an  hour  ; but  we  are 
informed  that  many  good  workmen,  to  secure 
employment,  are  offering  themselves  under 
these  rates.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  better 
weather,  matters  may  soon  assume  a more 
favourble  aspect.” 

Proposed  Smithfield  Flower  Market. — 

At  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
held  at  the  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding, 
Mr.  Isaacs,  chairman  of  the  Markets  Committee, 
stated  that  the  ground-plans  of  the  new  fruit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  market  at  Smithfield  were 
ready,  and  those  for  the  superstructure  would 
be  ready  shortly.  Mr.  Lusher  presented  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  ward  of 
Farringdon  Within,  asking  the  Court  to  take 
such  immediate  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Holborn  Valley 
Improvement  Act,  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  lodging- 
houses  for  the  poorer  classes  upon  some  portion 
of  the  vacant  sites  belonging  to  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  Bedford,  in  supporting  a resolution  to  refer 
the  petition  to  the  Improvement  Committee, 
urged  that  the  Corporation  had  not  erected  a 
sufficient  number  of  dwellings.  The  dwellings 
they  now  had  accommodated  1,000  persons,  who 
paid  4 per  cent,  on  the  outlay  incurred  in  the 
erection  of  the  houses,  while  the  Corporation 
borrowed  the  money  at  3|  per  cent.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  expense  to  the  Corporation  in  the 
matter.  That  was  a great  contrast  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  connexion  with  the  Golden-lane 
scheme  under  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act,  where  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers 
of  removing  the  present  houses  and  erecting 
others  would  average  200Z.  per  head  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  accommodated.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  Ideal  Dwelling  House.— The  last 
but  one  of  the  Mayfair  Drawing-room  series  of 
lectures  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Ernest  Turner, 
architect,  on  the  3rd  inst.  in  the  presence 
of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  and 
a fashionable  audience.  The  lecturer  gave 
examples,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  of  sanitary 
defects  too  commonly  found.  Methods  of  ex- 
cluding sewer  air  from  dwelling-houses  without 
recourse  to  expensive  patents  were  described. 
After  calling  attention  to  statistics  proving  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  aud  its  bearing  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  community,  practical  sng- 
gestions  were  made  with  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  drainage,  water  supply,  warming 
and  lighting  of  existing  houses.  A Bimple 
method  of  preventing  water  from  freezing  in 
cisterns,  by  means  of  a branch  from  the  expan- 
sion pipe  of  the  hot- water  cistern,  was  shown. 
The  dangers  to  health  arising  from  dust-bins 
were  alluded  to,  and  the  system  of  collecting 
dust  in  London  was  condemned.  The  National 
Health  Society  propose  organising  a series  of  lec- 
tures to  working  plumbers.  Suggestions  should 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  44,  Berners-street. 

Sanitai*y  Appliances. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  will  be  held 
this  year  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  We 
understand  the  new  plant-houses  have  been  set 
apart  for  an  exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances 
and  inventions  of  a hygienic  or  engineering 
interest,  the  management  of  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  a special  sub-committee,  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Shaw,  B.E.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  architect, 
honorary  secretaries.  | 


statue  to  William  Tyndale  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment in  London,  where  a site  has  been 
granted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  committee  for  this  memorial  proposes  to 
raise  the  money  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  total  expenses  will  be  from3,000Z.  to  4,000Z. 
As  it  is  wished  to  spread  the  interest  of  tha 
scheme  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible,  con- 
tributions of  any  amount  will  be  welcomed. 
The  bankers  are  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  & 
Co. 

M.  Viollet  le  Due  has  submitted  to  tha 
Municipality  of  Paris  a scheme  for  securing 
uniform  time,  which  is  likely  to  be  adopted. 
Twelve  centres  will  be  established  at  mairteo- 
and  churches,  from  which  branch  wires  will  bo 
carried  to  fourteen  other  public  buildings.  Tho 
twelve  centres  will  be  connected  with  a clock  at 
the  Observatory.  The  cost  of  installation  is 
estimated  at  80,000  franos,  and  the  management 
will  be  intrusted  to  the  Telegraph  Department^ 
the  annual  expense  being  7,500  francs. 

The  Holloway  College,  Egham. — Tenders 
are  being  prepared  for  Mr.  Holloway’s  new  col- 
lege for  ladies,  to  be  built  at  Egham.  The 
design  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  and  the  quan- 
tities have  been  taken  off  by  Mr.  C.  Batstono, 
and  are  unusually  elaborate,  extending  to  nearly 
1,700  pages,  of  which  some  200  pages  are  ex- 
planatory sketches.  The  bills  of  quantities 
have  been  lithographed  by  Messrs.  Sprague  & 
Co.  The  competition  is  confined  to  twelve 
selected  firms. 

Church  Building. — On  Saturday  last  the- 
first  stone  of  a chancel  for  St.  Swithin’s  Church, 
Lincoln,  was  laid  by  Mr.  N.  Clayton,  of  the 
firm  of  Clayton  & Shuttleworth.  The  chancel 
will  cost  2,5001.,  of  which  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Shuttleworth  contribute  1,400Z. 

The  Brighton  Spring  Exhibition  of 
modern  pictures  in  water-colours  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  Thursday,  April  10th.  It  consists 
of  597  drawings. 


TENDERS 


I.issainan 

Stephenson 

Jones  & Son  

Evison 

8elby  

Jones  & Co 

Matherby  

l.ovatt  

Barlow 

Rowley  & I.yoex  

Cressweil  & Harrison  .. 

Smith  

Robbins  

W or wood  

Bowen  

Dawson  & Bradwey 

G.  J . & J.  Fox  

Mills  

Robinson 

Trow  & 8ons  

Widdowson. 

Foxon  & Son 

Bromage 

Hartley  

Cooper 

K.  Smith 

Gascoyne  (accepted)  .. 


..£6,750  0 0! 
,.  6,561  0 0 
,.  6.360  0 0 
..  6,700  0 0 
..  5,650  0 O 
..  6,460  0 0 
..  6,425  0 0 
..  5,275  0 0 
..  6,210  0 O 
. 5,100  0 0 

..  6,106  0 0 
..  6,031  0 O 
..  4,057  0 O 
..  4,943  0 O 
,.  4,867  0 0 
..  4,832  0 O 
,.  4,8 16  16  » 

,.  4,694  0 0 
. 4,740  0 0 
4,655  0 o 
,.  4,520  0 O 
,.  4,519  0 0 
..  4,433  0 O 
. 4,333  0 0 
,.  3,095  0 
. 3,959  0 


0 01 


Accepted  for  Wesleyan  minister's  residence.  Knotting- 
ley.  Mr.  William  Watson,  architect: — 

Walker,  Bros,  (excavating,  brick, 

aod  stone)  £350  18  0 

8pe«rs  & Appleyard  (carpenter 
and  joiner) .. 


Johnson  (plumbing, 

iron,  &c.) 

Driver  (plastering) 

Pycock  & Son  (slating)  . 
Naylor  (paioting)  


glaring, 


80  0 0 


For  alterations  to  shop  premises  at  Goole,  for  Mr.  R.  J. 
Wake.  Mr.  William  Watson,  architect: — 

Tasker £175  0 0 

Gyles  165  0 0 

Hunter  (accepted)  151  18  6 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  North  End-road, 
Fulham,  to  accommodate  600  children,  for  tho  School 
Board  for  Loudon.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  T.  Thornton  Green 


by  A 

Marslund .. 

Higgs  A Hill 

Shepherd 

Jerrard  

Thompson  

Aitchison  A Walker.., 

Brass  

Hook  & Oldrey 

Hobson  

Wail  

Tongue  (accepted)  ... 


5,550  0 
5,541  0 
5,377  0 
6,232  0 
6,173  0 
6,177  0 
6,158  0 
6,110  0 
5,008  0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  house,  West-road,  East- 
down  Park,  Lewisham.  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Sharpe  & Everard  £596  0 0 
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street,  Beading,  for  Mr-  E 
i Albury,  architects  : — 

Strong  Brothers  .... 

Simonds  

Higgs  

Sheppard 

Searie  

Filewood  ;accepted) 


;roe; 


For  new  road,  Westwood  Park  Estate.  Southampton 
forMr.  W.  Winn.  Mr.  James  Lemon,  C.E.  Quantities 

*>.«  • » 

»•"**»" 5$  o o 

Batten  (accepted) 


For  rebuilding  35,  Bucklersbury,  for  Mr.  W.  Conolly. 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Motley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Linsdell  & Giffard  : <-7  S96  0 0 


Messom  . 

Greenwood 

Falkucr  

Hart 

Adamson  k 8ons  

Scriiener  A Co 

Browne  & Robinson .. 
Merrit  k Ashby  ...... 

Rudkin..... 

lligga  & Hill  

Perry  & Co 

Brass  

Prebblo  

Bangs  X Co. 


6,990  1 

6,890 

6,834 


6,757 

6,683 

6,373 

6,33-4 


0 0 


For  riokioe  mil,  to.,  «t  th.  Sow  IoOrm.rr,  Not*.*, 
hill,  for  the  Parish  of  8t.  Marylebone.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  k Son,  architects  : 

Kastell  k Son 

Pontifex  k Wood 
Tilley 


..£4,128  0 0! 
..  4,013  0 0 
. 1,618  13  0 ! 


For  supplying  and  fixing  pumps  for  ditto  r- 
Poutifex  A Wood *'!>1 


t k Wood.. 
Lambert  k Sons  ... 

Turner  A Co 

May  Bros 

Stone  A Co 

8cott  A Son  

Dalo  

Benkam  & Sons 

Tilley  

Potter  A 8ons  


5 0 


For  rebuilding  9 and  10,  Goldsmith-street,  E.C.  Messrs. 
Ford  & Heaketh,  architects  0 


Ferry 

Merritt  & Ashby  

Lawrence 

Brass  

Boyce  — • 

Mark  

Morter 

Scrivener 

Crabb  

Browne  & Robinson... 
Couder  (accepted)  ... 


3,965 

3,798 

3.763 


3,700  0 
3,500  0 
3,361  0 
3,320  0 
3,291  0 
3,119  0 


For  wine-vault^  .tv.,  -luuior  Army  and  Mary  Club.  Mr. 
A.  Bedborougb,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
R.  L.  Curtis  A .Sons:- 

Sprake  A Foreman  ° “ 

Colls  A Son 1.3-1  0 0 

Greon  A King  (accepted)  1,315  0 0 


For  three  small  houses  on  the  Guildford  Park  Estate, 
Guildford,  for  Mr.  John  Spencer.  Mr.  Henry  Peak, 

architect  p—  £1,007  0 0 

W.  Swayne 784  10  0 

Mason  718  0 0 

Strudwick  713  0 0 

T.  8wayne  (accepted) /10  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Lim. 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  D1 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kiri 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [ 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all: 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  1 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COM) 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  1 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  i 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill: 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  anyi 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicai; 

CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Ham 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E._  Crii. 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Adv 


For  pair  of  small  villas,  St.  John’s,  near  Woking  Station, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Martyr.  Mr.  Henry  Peak, 

""““Ctrl  «»  0 

Whitburn  ... "7  0 0 

Butt 594  10  0 

Harms  630  ® 

Harris  (accepted)  347  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  at  Somerford  street, 
Bethnal-green,  to  accommodate  1,000  children,  for  the 
School  Board  /or  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Thornton  Green 

Boyce  (accepted)  £14,395  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop  at  Brentford,  for 
Dr.  J.  Duncan.  Mr.  Edward  Maynard,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Carless  0 0 

Beauchamp  856  0 0 

Sweet  A Loder 839  0 0 

Brunsden  (accepted)  825  0 0 


.-.  £953 


For  semi-detached  residences,  St.  James’s  Estate, 
Hereford,  forMr.  J.  B.  Evaus.  Mr.  E.  H.  Liogen  Barker, 
architect 

Coleman  Bros 

Bowers  

Edwards 

Welsh 

Balcombe  

Ko wherry  

Sandford 

Giles  (accepted)  


Hollies  and  Shops  at  Walthamstow. —The  architect  of 
the  houses  and  shops  at  Shern  Hall-street,  Walthamstow, 
for  which  tenders  were  published  in  last  week’s  Builder, 
Mr.  Robert  Blaclanore,  not  “ Black.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  E.  -Rev.  W.  C.-C.  H.  M.— H.— 3.  F.  C.— W.  E — E.  L.  B. 

G.  A.  8.— G.  G.  & Sons.— 9.  H.— F.  E.  & San.— C.  G.  M — B.  C. 

E.  P.— B.  L.— T.  P.— T.  C.  N.— A.  H.-F.  W.— W.  D— S.  k Co.— 
a.  H.— J.  W.  S.— E.  I.  B.— F.  (no).— W.  H.  F.  (next  week).— A.  G.  C. 
Frlakney  (next  week). 

All  statements  ot  facts.  list*  ot  tenders,  Ac.  mast  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaarily  for 
publication.  , 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 

duly  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  an 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 


No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt- 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Oft 
Poultry,  E.C.—1 The  best  and  cheapest  m 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehous) 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Ab 


Wkitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.- 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stxj 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  avail^ 
immediate  delivery.— For  further  part 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwon,  R.8. 
oiarthenshire.  [Advt.J 


ilh  t) 


870  0 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Hounslow. 
Mr.  James  Weir,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
May  lard : — 

Dove  Bros £2,575  0 0 

Sawyer 2,414  0 0 

Rider  A Son  2,428  0 0 

Nve  2,413  0 0 

Manley  2,337  0 0 

Hiscock  2,293  0 0 

Hobson  2,287  0 0 

Todd  2,128  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Stanway  Church,  near 
•Colchester,  Essex 

Poole  A Sons £3,290  0 0 ! 

Thompson  2,492  0 0 

Grimwood  A Son  2,679  0 0 

Grimes  1,957  9 5 

Saunders  & Son 1,865  0 0 

Dobson  1,393  0 0 ! 


For  repairs  to  sewer  outlet,  Shirley,  Southampton.  Mr. 
James  Lemon,  O.E. : — 

Bull £363  0 0 

Batten 339  15  0 

Simms  337  0 0 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Btx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4*.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  word-t) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  Beriea  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract*,  Sales  by  Auction, 
he.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is.  dd. 

Each  additional  Line  (about  ten  words) 0a.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  ••  The  Builder, " 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  :— 

For  *•  Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6iL  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•,*  8tampa  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Peat-office,  King-street,  Coven t-gardeu,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends 
COPIES  ONLY  should  w * 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Glol 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLA 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINA 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direc- 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  K 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  ? 


To  Sewer  Contractors.  — I 

BOARDS  FOR  SALE,  22  ft.  poles,  ah* 
ends,  lathwood,  and  fire-wood.  Lowest 
prices,  including  cartage  to  works,  or  al 
politan  goods  stations. — GEORGE  J 
Plough  Bridge,  Commercial  Docks,  S.E.— . 


Helliwell's  Patent  New  System: 
perishable  Glazing  without  Putty,; 

for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  1 
work  is  covered,  and  no  outside  pa 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testin 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  bei 
timonial  you  can  require  from  me  than  thel 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  remov 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,: 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighous 
shire,  and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  . 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

■ THE  BUILDE  R ” la  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
»ny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum. 


1 prepaid.  Remittances  payable  at 


Designs  efficiently  prepare 

ROUGH  SKETCHES  orotherwlae.  PERSPECTIVE 


and  COLOURED,  or  ETCHED,  in  the  best  style.  Term,: 

MR.  M.  TAYLOR, 

No.  2,  BURTON-CRESCENT,  RUSSELL-SQUARB 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. — DAYLIGHT  REFLECTC 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REELECT 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London, 

N.B.  DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Vot.  xxxvrr.  No.  1889. 


,v,  Aren,  19,  1879. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Vestibule  of  the  French  International  Club 428 

The  French  International  Club,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. — M.  Sauffroy,  Architect 429 

New  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Stuttgart.— Oberbaurath  J.  von  Egle,  Architect 432 
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Architects 
in  Ancient  Egypt. 


NEW  chapter  is  it 
course  of  addition 
||  BL  .)  to  the  history  o: 
/X.  0 0.7/  architecture.  Tin 
|]  1 honourable  desire 
on  the  part  of  tht 
architect,  to  live  ir 
his  works,  and  tc 
hand  down  to  re. 
mote  posterity  his 
^ name  as  that  of  the 

designer  and  executor  ol 
noble  monuments,  is  not  a 
thing  of  yesterday.  Ancient 
history  gives  us  examples  oi 
{node  in  which  early  artists  sought,  some- 
13  openly,  sometimes  by  a masonic  craft. 
J-ernalise  their  names.  It  is  true  that  we 
If  more  of  the  sculptors  than  of  the  archi- 
j °f  Greece;  but  the  probability  is  that 
ias,  Pmonius,  and  other  great  temple 
iaers  were  also  consulted  as  to  the  struc- 
| But  the  formal  commemoration  of  the 
itect  as  a great  public  officer,  the  declara- 
jof  his  high  official  dignity,  the  long-derived 
gree  of  his  family,  these  are  new  additions 
.he  records  of  the  art.  And  of  them  the 
tint  scholars  who  are  giving  voice  to  the 
* 8^ent  hieroglyphics  and  hieratic  writings 
''gypt  are  now  providing  us  with  details  as 
j'esting  as  they  are  unexpected, 
that  obscure  age  of  antiquity  (in  the  lan 
•;e  of  its  great  interpreter,  Brugsch)  whei 
Symmetrical  building  of  the  pyramids,  anc 
well-constructed  rooms  of  the  sepnlchra 
iQbers  demanded  a high  intelligence  and  i 
.al  hand,  the  office  of  architect  was  the  occu 
im  of  the  noblest  men  at  the  king’s  court 
» aoh  s architects  (the  Mur-Ket),  who  wen 
i1  the  number  of  the  king’s  sons  and  grand 
i were  held  in  high  honour  ; and  the  favoui 
ie  king  at  times  gave  them  wives  from  th( 
.filters  of  the  royal  house.  At  no  period  o: 
>ry  was  the  connexion  between  the  king  anc 
Ihuilder  so  intimate  as  in  ancient  Egypt 
fii'at  care,  not  only  of  a new  sovereign,  bui 
!rery  head  of  a noble  house,  on  coming  to  his 
srty , was  to  build  himself  a safe  and  durable 
J,e  in  wllich  to  pass  that  long  slumber  o: 
lyears,  at  the  end  of  which  he  expected  tha 
iionl  would  return  to  his  carefully-mummified 
T ' long  vexed  puzzle  of  the  pyramid 

sposed  of  by  Herr  Brugsch  in  a very  simpli 
jliod.  He  says  that  the  construction  of  thes< 


rnous  masses  of  masonry  were  long 
ble  puzzle,  even  to  experts ; but  that  rec 
joveries  have  enabled  the  Egyptian  schc 
i^rip  off  the  shell,  and  to  arrive  at  the  ken 
jording  to  their  annual  usages  and  custo; 
Egyptians,  while  they  dwelt  in  health  i 


vigour,  in  the  light  of  Ra,  the  Sun  God,  were 
ever  mindful  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  the 
abode  to  which  He  hastened  at  sunset,  to  return 
with  the  morning  beam,  and  to  which  they  them- 
selves were  bound,  for  a longer  night,  to  be 
followed  by  a brighter  morning.  Not  only  was 
the  tomb  prepared  for  the  rest  and  preservation 
of  the  body,  which  was  held  to  be  as  necessary 
to  tho  enjoyment  of  the  future  life,  as  its  support 
and  comfort  were  essential  to  the  prolongation 
of  actual  existence,  but  the  Egyptians  held 
(according  to  this  writer),  that  the  soul  was  in 
some  manner  bound  to  the  buried  body,  though 
it  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  grave  during  the 
day-time  in  any  form  it  chose.  If  this  be  cor- 
rectly rendered,  it  is  a curious  inversion  of  our 
own  doctrine  as  to  ghosts,  with  whom  the  night 
is  regarded  as  the  period  of  freedom. 

It  was  a natural  consequence  of  this  belief 
that  a grave  should  be  sunk  deep  in  the  rock, 
and  that  a chapel,  or  sacrificial  chamber,  or 
even  a series  of  apartments,  should  be  erected 
over  it ; often  richly  adorned  with  painting  and 
with  sculpture,  as  becoming  an  eternal  dwelling, 
not  destitute  of  elements  of  pleasure  and  joy. 

In  the  tombs  of  the  nobles  the  hand  of  the 
artist  was  often  arrested  by  the  death  of  him 
for  whom  the  work  was  destined.]  [Sometimes 
we  find  sketches  in  red  chalk  on  the  bare  walls, 
which  the  painter  has  not  been  called  on  to  fill 
up  with  his  bright  and  varied  colours.  Fre- 
quently whole  or  half  works,  or  unfinished 
portions  of  an  otherwise  complete  picture,  bear 
witness  to  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  work  by  the 
death  of  the  owner.  But  the  enormous  series  of 
inscriptions  required  to  show  honour  to  a sove- 
reign was  so  great,  that  it  was  needful  to  take 
great  care  to  avoid  interruption  to  the  artist. 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  a Pharaoh  mounted  the 
throne,  he  gave  commission  to  his  architect  to 
plan  his  tomb,  and  to  quarry  the  stones  to  be 
employed  in  its  erection.  The’ kernel  of  the 
future  edifice,  to  use  the  picturesque  language 
of  the  German  savan , was  raised  on  the  lime- 
stone soil  of  the  desert,  in  the  form  of  a small 
pyramid  built  in  steps,  of  which  the  well-con- 
strncted  and  highly-finished  interior  formed  the 
eternal  dwelling  for  the  king.  In  this  his 
granite  sarcophagus  was  laid,  ready  open,  on 
the  rock-cut  floor.  If  this  great  building  was 
completed  before  the  Pharaoh  for  whom  it  was 
destined  was  called  on  to  occupy  it,  a second 
covering  was  added,  stone  by  stone,  to  the  out- 
side of  the  nucleus  building.  This  complete,  a 
third  was  added,  or,  if  time  allowed,  a fourth. 
Thus  the  longer  was  the  reign  of  the  king  the 
greater  wa3  the  mass  of  his  never-resting 
tomb.  At  last,  when  no  further  extension  was 
thus  required,  a casing  of  hard  stone,  polished 
like  glass,  was  fitted  accurately  to  the  steps  of 
the  pyramid,  and  covered  the  vast  mass  of  the 
king’s  sepulchre,  presenting  a gigantic  triangle 
on  each  of  its  faces. 

We  give  this  theory  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 


not  offering  any  opinion  of  our  own  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  a now  one ; we  have  met  with 
it  before ; but  it  is  adopted  by  a man  to  whom 
the  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt  are  more 
familiar  than  are  the  churches  of  London  to  the 
ordinary  Londoner.  More  than  seventy  of  such 
pyramids,  we  are  told,  once  rose  on  the  margin 
of  the  desert,  each  telling  of  a king,  of  whom  it 
was  the  tomb  and  the  memorial.  Had  not  a 
great  number  of  these  buildings  been  destroyed 
to  the  very  foundations,  and  had  the  name  of 
the  builders  been  accurately  preserved,  it  would 
have  been  easy,  the  German  writer  says,  to 
have  shown  by  calculation  tbe  natural  relation 
existing  between  the  size  of  the  pyramid,  and 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  the  sovereign  whom  it 
entombed.  This  theory  is  one  which,  supposing 
it  will  bear  investigation  as  a structural  matter 
(which  it  cannot  be  impossible  to  test),  offers  a 
ready  and  intelligible  explanation  of  the  varying 
bulks  of  these  unique  structures.  By  way  of 
test,  we  may  observe  that  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  Souphis,  or  Cheops,  to  whom  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  attributed,  is  given  in  Manetho’s  list 
of  kings  at  sixty-three  years.  His  successor, 
Souphis  II.,  to  whom  what  is  called  the  pyramid 
of  Cephrenes  is  allotted,  is  credited  with  a sixty- 
six  years’  reign ; and  Mycerinns,  or  Mencheres, 
who  is  third  in  the  series,  has  also  a reign  attri- 
buted to  him  of  sixty-three  years.  Those  dates, 
however,  require  verification.  When  we  come 
to  monarchs  of  whose  dates  we  have  certain 
knowledge  the  well-cut  temple  tombs  seem  to 
have  replaced  the  pyramids  as  sepulchres.  On 
the  famous  Turin  papyrus  the  sixty-three  years’ 
reign  of  Mencheres  sinks  to  twenty-four,  and 
the  same  length  is  given  to  it  on  the  table  of 
Abydos.  But  Souphis  is  no  less  mulcted  of  his 
period,  being  reduced  to  twenty-one  years  on 
the  table  of  Abydos,  and  to  seventeen  on 
that  of  Saccarah.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
sole  reign  of  a king  may  be  indicated  by 
the  longer  term,  and  his  joint  reign  with 
his  predecessor  or  his  successor,  or  with 
both  (a  common  Egyptian  custom),  by  the 
latter.  In  that  case  while  the  briefer  period 
would  be  most  important  to  the  chronologist, 
the  longer  term  would  be  that  of  chief  interest 
to  tho  architect.  The  dimensions  of  the  pyra- 
mids in  question,  as  measured  by  Colonel  Yyse, 
are  45075  ft.  in  height  by  746  ft.  in  width  at 
base,  for  the  first ; 447-5  ft.  by  69075  ft.  for  tho 
second ; and  203  ft.  by  352  88  ft.  for  the  third. 
B at  even  here,  comparison  is  perplexed  by  tho 
assertion  that,  1,000  years  after  the  date  of 
the  Pharaoh  Menkara  the  Pious,  or  Mencheres, 
Queen  Nitocris  took  possession  of  his  pyramid 
(which  is  called  in  the  texts  HIR,  or  the  high, 
one),  and  “doubled  the  dimensions  of  tho 
monument,”  placing  her  own  sarcophagus, 
carved  in  bine  basalt,  in  a chamber  above  that 
of  the  king,  and  covering  the  whole  structure 
with  polished  granite.  HeiT  Brugsch  says  that 
according  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Perring, 
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ihe  engineer,  it  certainly  appears  that  the  third 
pyramid  his  been  reconstructed  and  incrta  ec>. 


He  has  not  stopped  to  explain  how  far  its 
dimensions,  as  above  quoted,  on  that  theory,  are 
c insistent  with  the  indication  of  time  to  De 
afforded  by  its  size.  . . , . 

In  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  years  ot  the 
Kin  ' Darins  I.  of  Persia,  the  last  scion  of  a lme 
of  twentv-two  architects  has  perpetuated  his 
name,  Klinum-ab-ra,  in  different  places  on  the 
cliffs  of  the  Valley  of  Hammam-at,  as  well  as  in 
the  quarries  of  Silsilis.  It  will,  perhaps,  hardly 
interest  our  readsrs  to  be  told  the  twenty-one  un- 
pronounceable Egyptian  names  of  his  ancestors, 
•which  ascend,  through  the  reigns  of  the  twenty  - 
Bixth  and  five  preceding  dynasties,  to  Bok- 
em-Khunsu,  chief  burgomaster,  about  B.C.  1-OU 
Of  these,  three  are  designated  as  “ Architect  of 
-r-- .1  t .......  ” ‘Wino  n.dd  the  title 


of  “ Commander  ” to  that  of  “ Architect  ; five 
add  that  of  ” chief  burgomaster  and  one  is 
prophet  and  high  priest  of  Amon,  king  of  the 
Gods.  The  Editor  of  the  English  translation  of 
“ The  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs”  is 
hardly  a proficient  in  genealogical  study,  for  he 
makes  the  grandfather  of  Bok-en-Khunsu  to 
have  been  Imhotep,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
third  dynasty,  or  1566  years  before  Rameses  III., 
the  first  king  of  the  twentieth  dynasty.  There 
ig  no  doubt  some  meaning  concealed  under  this 


3tooa  memorial  “ as  a mark  of  gratitude  " to 
Ilia  name.  He  is  represented  in  black  granite, 
in  an  attitude  of  repose,  and  on  bis  right 
shoulder  is  the  significant  inscription  Men 
kem  email  apiu,”  or,  “ There  were  not  knnl 
written  his  ancestors.”  In  the  inscription 
Semnut  is  represented  as  thus  speaking,  in  the 
first  person:  “I  was  a distinguished  man,  who 
loved  him  ” (that  is,  the  queen,  who  affected  the 
masculine  title)  “ and  who  gamed  for  himself 
the  admiration  of  the  lord  of  the  country.  He 
made  me  great  in  the  country ; he  named  me  as 
the  chief  steward  of  his  house,  and  as  the 
governor  of  the  whole  country.  So  have  1 
become  the  first  of  the  first,  and  the  c erk  of 
the  works  of  all  the  clerks  of  the  works.  -The 
inscription  ends  with  the  words,  “ I have  uvea 
under  the  Lord  of  the  Country,  the  King  Ma-ka- 
ra.  May  he  live  for  ever.”  The  works  of 
Semnut  have  outlived  queen,  dynasty,  and 
nation,  bat  these  ruins  yet  tell  of  the  fame 
of  the  great  architect  who  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Moses. 

A peculiar  interest  to  the  architect  of  the 
present  day  attaches  to  these  solemn  echoes 
from  the  darkness  of  the  past.  Our  own 
imaginations  may  be  more  profoundly  affected 
by  the  Bhadowy  arches  of  Westminster  or  of 
St.  Ouen,  or  by  “ the  vast  and  wondrous  dome, 
to  which  Diana’s  marvel  is  a cell:  Christ’s 


13  no  aouDC  some  meaning  owtaicu  uuuu  ^ - - , , „ 

inexplicable  (statement,  but  we  fail  to  find  it  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr  a tomb, 

. ‘ . ti  *ii  in*  i _ i.  ii.  lCrmr.l  tliflii  urn  Vi  XT  flip  TlvloneS.  tflO  tar 


pointed  out.  Possibly  ^distant  though  lineal  | they  aro  by  the  TOat  pylonea,  the  tapenng 

descent  is  only  intended;  but  the  vertical  obelisks,  and  the  pamtedmtaglu  of  the  Egyptian 

lines  are  drown  ns  ia  the  case  when  the  ; temples.  But  apart  from  the  question _of  taste, 


xv.-i  find  that  latter  on  the  wonder,  as  well  as  on  the  admira-  cave  back  into  the  bright  light  of  d y,  , 


feels  the  greatness  of  antiquity  in  its  all  pow>; 
ful  might.  It  was  not  clever  calculation,  jj 
profit,  nor  ability,  but  the  most  elevated  feel* 
of  gratitude  to  God,  that  caused  such  a wij 
to  be  executed ; a work  worthy  of  and  fit 
the  immortal,  inconceivable,  almighty  Diety 
whom  the  ancients  dedicated  it  in  high  venti 
tion  for  the  Everlasting  and  Incomprehensib-j 
The  name  of  the  place,  now  expressed  in 
tongue  of  the  Arabs,  is  Abu  Simbel,  that 
‘ father  of  the  sickle  ! ’ None  of  the  sitfe- 
figures,  which  stand  out  from  the  wall  of  r 
like  giant  forms  of  the  olden  time,  and,  wit- 
disdainful  smile  upon  their  lips,  look  down  li- 
the pigmy  race  at  their  feet,  carry  any  embt 
in  the  hand  which  can  in  the  least  degree: 
compared  to  a sickle.  More  correct,  beca, 
there  is  a foundation  for  it,  is  the  designa; 
Ibsambul,  for  it  has  a direct  relation  to  n 
ancient  name  Psampolis,  which  in  old  Gr 
times  travellers  gave  to  this  wonderful  pi: 
that  is,  the  City  of  Psam.  This  last  designa^ 
indeed,  came  from  the  old  Egyptian  nami 
the  place,  Pimasis  or  Pimas,  Pimsa,  from  w 
the  Greeks  formed  the  more  euphonious  n 
or  Psampolis. 

We  must  refrain  from  entering  the  templn 
admire  the  wall  pictures  in  the  freshest  eolct 
and  to  see  here  the  Khita,  there  the  Liby 
here  the  Negroes,  there  the  Phoenicians,  fa 
beneath  the  sword  of  Ramessn  the  God.  C 
must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  wandei 
through  the  halls  of  the  gods,  and  reading: 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  and  pillars,  and  on  I 
enormous  memorial  tablets.  After  long  wa^j 


oourt,  under  the  ear, lest  pasties, we  Mthat  j -f^web  -ftSg  | “^^0^ " tuiued  wit^r.coulou^ 


the  names  of  nine  royal  architects  have  owl... — , , , 

the  destroying  hand  of  time,  and  are  still  pre-  ; man,  who  very  likely  may  have  steadied  the 
served.  The  first  of  these  is  Heka,  architect  of  , infant  steps  of  Moses  as  he  tottered  over  the 
the  Pharaoh  Senofern,  who  was  the  eighth  king  ; marble  pavements  of  his  royal  adoptive  mother, 
of  the  third  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  and  Queen  Hatasont,  yet  more  full  of  a vivid  Ute 
who  is  the  twenty-fifth  king  of  Egypt  mentioned  than  are  some  of  our  own  ecclesiastical  build- 
on  the  monuments.  This  date  is  approximately  ings,— not  to  speak  of  others,— reared  within 
given  as  B.C.  3766,  or  5,615  years  ago,— a very  , the  present  century  ! These  great  architects 
respectable  period  of  time  for  the  preservation  built  for  an  earthly  eternity.  Earthquakes 
of  a high  professional  reputation.  Among  his  have  shown  themselves  jealous  of  the  well- 
successors  are  Sem-nofer,  married  to  a king’s  balanced  durability  of  their  work.  The  hatred 
granddaughter,  named  Amon  Zefes;  Khufuhotep,  i and  the  cupidity  of  man  have  been  more  destruc- 
husband  of  the  king's  daughter,  Hontues ; Merab,  ] tive  than  earthquakes.  The  sweeping  sand  of 
a king’s  child,  son  of  the  Pharaoh  Khufu,  other-  ; the  desert  ha3  been  powerless  to  injure  the 
wise  Souphis,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  ; delicate  ornamentation  of  Semnut, — rather  has 
who,  therefore,  lived  about  3500  B.C. ; Pirson,  it  acted  as  a friendly  veil  to  protect  his  work 
husband  of  Khenshut,  of  the  blood  royal ; Ti,  a from  obscure  desecration..  During  the  whole 
man  of  low  extraction,  but  married  to  the  lady,  long  term  of  the  Egyptian  Monarchy,  which, 

Nofer  Hotep,  from  the  woman’s  house  of  the  from  the  close  of  the  27th  Dynasty,  that  of  the 

king;  and  Hapu  and  Meri-ra-ankh,  under  the  Persian  kings,  stretches  back  over  a period  of  _ 

Pharaohs  Teta  and  Pepi,  of  the  sixth  dynasty  ; 4.050  years,  there  have  been  two  points  of  sculptor  from  the  life,  Pau-er,”  has  immort. 
the  last  of  whom  is  as  recent  as  B.C.  3233,  or 1 culminating  grandenr.  These  were  the  reigu  himself.  Great  names,  these,  thus  sta 
only  5,112  years  ago  ! of  Ramses  Miamun,  B.C.  1407  to  1341 ; forth  from  the  darkness  of  the  long-burieo 

To  these  majni  nominis  unibr. b should  be  1 and  the  reigns  of  Thothmes  II.,  Queen  Makara,  Bat  till  the  name  of  the  architect  of  Ibsl 


almost  overpowered  by  the  indescribable 
pressiou  of  our  own  insignificance.  WeV 
experienced,  in  the  gigantic  tomb  of  a i 
long  passed  away,  some  portion  of  that  nan:| 
feeling  which  moved  our  forefathers  of  c 
their  innermost  being  at  the  sight  of  the 
hideous  of  all  dwellings  made  for  the  godi. 
wonderful  rock  temples  of  Ibsambul.”  , 
The  name  of  the  architect  of  IbsamV 
unknown.  That  of  the  architect  of  the  R 
eeum  of  Heliopolis  is  recorded  in  two  in 
tions  on  the  quarry  to  the  north  of  the  si 
Pyramid  of  Gizeh.  Of  these,  one  runs,—, 
architect  of  the  city  of  Pira  (the  sun) 
The  other,— “The  architect  of  the  bet: 
temple  of  Ramessu  Miamun,  in  the  great  tt 
of  the  Ancient  One  (a  surname  of  the  Sa: 
Ra),  Mai,  a son  of  the  architect  Bok-en- 
of  Thebes.”  Below,  in  like  manner,  i 


added  that  of  Semnut,  the  son  of  Ramses  and  j and  Thothmes  III.,  of  which  the  divisions 
Ha-nofer,  the  friend  and  the  architect  of  one  of  are  not  exactly  known,  but  which  extend 
the  most  famous  personages  in  Egyptian  history,  | from  about  B.C.  1617  to  B.C.  1516.  Of  the 
the  woman-king,  Ma-ka-ra,  otherwise  known  as  latter  monarch,  who  covered  Egypt,  from  Tanis 
Hatasont.  First  associated  with  her  brother  in  the  Delta  to  Ibsambul  in  Nubia,  with  temples 
and  husband,  Thothmes  II.,  then  reigning  for  ; of  a splendour  that  seemed  to  be  the  work  of 
many  years  alone,  and  finally  associating  with  enchantment,  we  know  the  name  of  one  of  the 
herself  her  younger  brother,  Thothmes  III.,  this  | architects.  This  was  Amen-men-ant,  the  “ archi- 


shall  be  recovered  we  must  rank  as  first  <( 
“royal  fellowship  of  death”  the  architi 
Makara,  the  woman  king,  Semnnt,  “ 
ancestors  were  not  recorded  in  writing.  . 


OLD  LONDON  AT  SOOTH  KENSINC 

. „ , , , Tiie  interest  of  the  collection  of  illustE 

great  princess  completed,  on  a magnificent  scale,  tect  and  chief  of  the  policemen,”  who  super-  of  old  London,  referred  to  in  our  last  n 
the  noble  stage-temple  of  Der-el-bakri.  The  , intended  the  restoration  of  the  splendid  temple  (p.  390,  ante),  grows  with  what  it  feeds  o: 
buildings  “ are  some  of  the  most  tasteful,  most  | of  Ptah,  in  Memphis,  and  the  building  of  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  we  are  imp 
complete,  and  brilliant  creations  which  ever  left  ' great  propylou  to  that  temple,  called  Merin-ma.  with  its  extraordinary  value  to  all  wb 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  artists.  They  are  A pictured  family  group,  now  in  the  collection ! interested  in  the  history  of  London.  E 
specimens  of  the  matchless  splendour  of  Egyptian  j of  antiquities  at  Naples,  preserves  the  names  of  regard  to  those  items  of  the  collection  ofi 
art  history,  whether  we  consider  the  treatment  of  | twenty  of  the  members  of  this  family,  including 
the  stone,  as  to  form  and  proportion,  or  the  rich-  j chief  priests  of  Amon,  of  Ptah,  and  of  Khem, 
coloured  decoration.  Even  in  their  ruin,— a of  Montha,  of  Hermonthis,  and  of  Heliopolis, 
melancholy  heap  of  works  destroyed  and  ” TT  ’ ' , . . - . 

thrown  together, — these  remains  exert  a power- 
ful charm,  even  on  the  experienced  son  of  the 
new  time.” 


The  walk  of  the  Temple  of  Der-el-bakri  are 
covered  with  pictorial  representations  of  the 
chief  courts  of  the  queen’s  reign,  including  her 
famous  expedition  to  India,  and  the  return  of 
ambassadors  from  the  Holy  Land  of  Punt, 
laden  with  golden  rings,  ivory,  precious  balsams, 
odoriferous  woods,  living  plants  of  the  incense- 
tree  (planted,  like  orange-trees  in  our  green- 
houses, in  tubs),  nut-woods,  resins,  ebony, 
objects  in  ivory  inlaid  with  gold,  paint  for  the 
eyes,  leopard  skins,  greyhounds,  long-tailed 
monkeys,  and  dog-headed  apes.  The  festive 
decoration  of  the  temple  itself  to  the  tutelary 
deities  Amon  and  the  heavenly  Hatbor,  of  whom 
the  royal  brother  and  sister,  lords  of  Egypt, 
were  accounted  to  be  the  earthly  representa- 
tives, is  also  delineated  on  these  storied  walls. 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  after  the  death 
of  her  great  architect,  Queen  Hatasont  raised 


copies  are  accessible  elsewhere  in  librarh 
museums,  it  is  no  ordinary  advantage  t< 
so  many  of  them  placed  in  convenient: 
as  well  as  Hora,  architect  and  chief  priest  position,  and  of  course  many  people  wh« 
of  Anhur  of  Thinis  or  This;  and  his ! easily  see  them  here  will  not  be  likely 
brother,  Amsn-men-ant  himself,  “ Leader  I them  in  any  places  more  difficult  of  d 
of  the  Mazai,  chief  architect,  and  leader  \ which  is  the  more  reason  for  making  tb 
of  foreign  people.”  The  dignity  of  his  of  snch  an  opportunity, 

family  is  great.  It  ....  — ... 


was  connected  with  the 
royal  family  of  Ethiopia.  But  of  the  numerous 
works  of  Rameses  there  must  have  been  many 
architects.  No  professional  name  is  as  yet 
connected  with  Ibsambul;  of  which  Herr 
Brugsch  thu3  enthusiastically  speaks  : “ There, 
in  Nubia,  on  a solitary  wall  of  rock,  far  removed 
from  the  dwellings  of  men,  in  hoary  antiquity, 
a temple  was  hewn  to  the  great  gods  of  the  land 
Egypt,  Amon  of  Thebes,  Ptah  of  Memphis, 
Hormakhu  of  Heliopolis,  and",  as  a fourth  united 
with  these,  the  new  god  Ramessn-Miamun, — hewn 
a.3  if  by  enchantment,  for  this  is  the  proper  word  : 
so  bold,  so  powerful,  so  exceeding  all  human 
measure,  as  if  giants  had  turned  the  bare 
rocks  into  a living  work  of  art.  Standin; 
before  this  work,  achieved  by  the  hands  of  man, 
the  thoughtful  child  of  our  modern  age  first 


We  cannot  pretend,  in  fact,  to  go  half  tl 
even  the  most  interesting  of  these  p 
records,  and  the  collection  must  be  se| 
studied  as  a whole  to  be  appreciated.  _W 
make  a few  more  note3  on  some  of  the 
illustrated.  We  broke  off  our  last  remarl 
a reference  to  some  records  of  the  frost  f 
the  Thames,  and  find  the  same  subject  cr 
up  among  the  set  of  illustrations  of  Hy  f 
where  there  is  a lithograph  showing  the 
of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  jun.,  in  driving  a v: 
four  horses  over  the  Serpentine  for  a wa 
January  17,  1826  ; a kind  of  bravado 
rently  in  fashion  in  the  early  part  of  the  c< 
Not  that  this  is  a matter  of  special  inte 
only  occurred  to  ns  as  a parallel  to  the 
frost  illustrations  ; and  in  general  the  Ken: 
Palace  and  Hyde  Park  sets  in  the  collect 
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so  interesting  as  many  of  the  rest.  One  of 
jdby’s  half-satirical  illustrations  of  the  camp 
[yde  Park  in  1826  is  to  be  found,  but  there 
a good  many  of  this  subject  by  him,  if  we 
iake  not,  which  in  general  convey  the  idea 
j;  the  encampment  hardly  cond  uced  to  the  order 
eoornm  of  the  neighbourhood.  What  are  of 
e interest  are  the  Kensington,  Knightsbridge, 
(Piccadilly  set  of  drawings.  Here  wo  can  trace 
I gradual  transmutation  of  the  country  road 
the  great  town  thoroughfare,  the  gradual 
ppearance  of  one  after  another  relic  of  the 
ner,  state,  now  long  ago  forgotten.  We  see 
jold  half-way  house  between  Kensington  and 
jdon  (837)  as  it  stood  in  1811  (and  till  quite 
nt  times),  and  the  old  entrance  into  Hyde 
Is  from  Kensington  as  it  existed  in  the  same 
•,  flanked  by  a red-tiled  shed  which  had  pro- 
ly  been  there  before  the  gateway  was  made, 
be  and  other  bits  of  the  satno  period  and 
jhbourhood  are  illustrated  in  small  water- 
irs  by  C.  Bigot,  which  are  admirable  from 
Jrtistic  point  of  view,  topographically  careful 
,ill  appearance),  and  displaying  great  truth 
line  and  local  colour.  Drawings  by  the  same 
I in  the  “ Knightsbridge  ” set  are  equally 
resting ; also  some  bearing  the  name  of 
tl.  Shepherd,  showing  the  old  Rose  and 
?n  Inn  at  Knightsbridge,  the  Turnpike  at 
je  Park  Corner,  and  the  old  houses  in  St. 
rge’s- place  near,  one  of  which  was  the 
jlonce  of  Liston.  The  drawings  by  Shep- 
mostly  made  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
i are  among  the  gems  of  the  collection.* 
ie  are  a great  many  of  them,  some  of  which 
(ball  have  occasion  to  mention,  and  they  are 
iict  specimens  of  tho  art  of  water-colour 
ring  applied  to  architectural  and  topo- 
ijhical  illustration,  and  worth  attention  on 
jaccount  alone.  They  exhibit  the  tones  and 
ire  of  various  materials  with  great  truth, 

, without  the  slightest  harduess  or  over- 
ly Included  amongst  the  Knightsbridge 
/ings  is  one  of  old  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
lit  appeared  in  the  fields  at  the  corner  of 
Ivenor-place,”  the  centre  part  having  been 
■nally  Lord  Lanesborough’s  house,  with  the 
,s  added  to  enlarge  it  as  a hospital  in 
5.  Next  to  this  we  notice  Tattersall’s  Yard 
,796,  with  Sir  J.  Ladd  driving  four  horses 
,d  it, — “ a coach-and-four,”  in  fact, — appa- 
*7  as  a test  of  proficiency  in  Jehu-ism. 
old  Hyde  Park  turnpike  receives  further 
itration  among  the  “ Hyde  Park  Cornel  ” 
(and  the  progress  from  rusticity  to  classicism 
^iriously  set  forth  here : there  is  first  the 
.jentranco  into  Hyde  Park  in  1756,  with 
lien’s  Apple -Btall”  at  the  gate,  and  a 
ill  inn  known  as  the  “ Hercules  Pillars,”  a 
ifence  apparently  to  its  position  at  the 
,it  of  London  ; next  comes  tho  old  turnpike- 
, a completely  country-road-looking  turn- 
'i  removed  from  the  end  of  Clarges-street  in 
f (marking  tho  gradual  extension  of  Picca- 
f westward  as  a street),  and  Apsley  House 
t appeared  in  1786;  then  a view  in  1792 
rs  the  turnpike  as  rebuilt  from  a design  by 
llollaud,  in  somewhat  more  formal  but  still 
* unpretending  style  ; there  are  two  or  three 
;s  of  this,  one  showing  a curiosity  of  the 
'Sj  “ Collier’s  Southampton  Coach  on  eight 
<sls,”  an  experiment  which  the  horses  can 
lly  have  enjoyed.  Then  we  have  “ The 
1 entrance  into  Hyde  Park,  from  Piccadilly, 
jurton,  architect;  Shepherd,  del.,” under  date 
and  four  years  later  a view  of  the  same 
,|Fmg  also  “ New  Apsley  House,”  the  com- 
P form  of  the  mansion  which  a French 
(or  so  happily  described  as  “ No.  1,  London.” 

•1  woodcuts  near  this  represent  the  fixing  of 
1]  unfortunate  equestrian  statue  opposite  to 
,house;  and  as  we  look  at  the  representation 
!he  huge  horse  and  rider  dragged  aloDg  the 
] amid  a crowd  of  people,  with  the  telescope, 
pointing  theatrically  over  their  heads,  we 
r another  French  commentary,  that  of  tho 
[irai  officer  who  gazed  at  tho  statue  for  some 
]>  and  then  ejaculated,  “Nous  sommes 
fees?!'  . 

pong  the  bits  from  the  Piccadilly  neighbour- 
wo  pick  out  two  beautiful  little  drawings, 
fhepherd,  of  the  North  and  South  Fronts  of 
Jonslm.e  House,  ag  alfcpred  by  Mr_  Barfcor) 
rd)  5 a>3 0 tho  south  front  of  Burlington 
jse,  y Buckler  (930)  ; and  two  stages  in  the 
fry  ot  another  familiar  spot  are  shown  in 
jpnerd  s two  drawings  of  the  view  of  Sir 
,pas  Uarge’s  house,  as  it  appeared  before 


tor°«fn!irnS?  are’  of  course’  c°Pies  of  older  ilh 

Other  data  DS3’  °r  reBtoraUon3  of  the  sites  she 


Sackville-street  was  built,  and  a view  in  that 
same  street,  described  as  “ the  longest  street 
in  London  without  a turning.”  Sackville-street 
has  been  cut  very  short  since  then ; it  formerly 
ran  right  up  to  Oxford-street  in  a straight  line, 
very  nearly  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  present 
line  of  Regent-street.  Of  course,  Shepherd’s 
water-colours  in  this  case  are  copies  of  old 
views.  St.  James’s  Palace  and  the  Mall  are 
illustrated  by  many  interesting  drawings. 
Among  the  Pall-mall  drawings  is  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg’s  house  on  the  south  side  of 
Pall-mall  (996),  which  amusingly  reminds  one 
of  the  changes  of  fashion  in  architecture.  It 
was  removed  only  in  1852,  and  was  a model 
specimen  of  the  class  of  red  brick  house  which 
has  now  become  the  rage  ; had  this  mansion 
only  been  left  a few  years  longer,  it  would  have 
become  an  architectural  classic ; but  its  fate 
was  sealed  too  soon,  and  it  was  removed  as  an 
“old  building.” 

The  older  stage  of  Carlton  House,  connected 
as  the  name  is  with  ideas  of  luxury  and  dis- 
play, shows  a building  curiously  at  variance 
with  our  associations  ; a staid  square  prim  block 
of  red  brickwork,  with  regularly-spaced  win- 
dows, suggesting  to  the  modern  mind  an  alms- 
house. This  is  the  1790  house,  the  actual 
carcass  of  what  afterwards  became  the  well- 
known  princely  mansion,  having  been  cased  with 
stone  in  1794,  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor  (who  cer- 
tainly made  a dull  thing  enough  of  it),  and  then 
colonnaded  subsequently  under  Holland.  The 
precursor  of  all  these  various  Carlton  Houses 
is  also,  however,  illustrated  in  a water-colour 
drawing  of  1734,  showing  the  house  as  it  was 
when  iu  the  occupation  of  “ Frederick,  Princo 
of  Wales,”  the  father  of  George  III , an  irregular 
and  rather  picturesque  group  of  buildings  sur- 
rounding a court-yard.  The  close  relation 
between  the  character  of  buildings  and  of  the 
time  and  society  they  belong  to  could  hardly  be 
better  illustrated  than  in  this  collection  of 
Carlton  House  drawings. 

What  is  this  old  brick  warehouse,  so  carefully 
and  lovingly  coloured  in  a drawing  of  Shepherd’s 
(1023)  P That,  gentle  reader,  is  no  less  a place 
than  Al mack’s,  once  the  chosen  meeting-place  of 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  London,  tho  desired 
haven  into  which  entiy  was  only  to  be  obtained 
by  the  most  select  of  the  select ; here  it  is, 
a bare  brick  wall  with  large  round  - arched 
windows  with  neither  impost  nor  architrave, — 
so  they  built  ball-rooms  in  1765,  when  this  was 
built;  and  which  you  still  may  see  in  King- 
street,  St.  James’s ; and  after  all  it  might  be 
urged  with  some  show  of  reason  that  ball-room 
architecture  is  essentially  an  internal  archi- 
tecture. More  interesting  to  the  architect, 
though  hardly  more  beautiful,  ii  the  small 
water-colour  of  Vanbrugh's  old  opera-house 
built  in  1705  (1028),  a street  front  with  three 
doorways,  and  three  oval  blank  windows  in  the 
attic,  all  built  in  brick  in  the  most  ponderous 
rusticated  style.  The  views  of  the  old  and  the 
present  Haymarket  Theatres  are  to  be  found  in 
this  portion  of  the  exhibition  ; the  old  theatre, 
renewed  in  1821  (under  Nash),  stood  next  door, 
up  the  street,  to  the  present  one,  and  was  not 
i-emoved  till  the  new  one  was  built;  it  had 
a low -columned  portico,  which  seems  to  have 
given  the  hint  or  suggestion  for  the  present  one. 

The  illustrations  of  St.  James’s  Park,  and  the 
buildings  on  its  eastern  side  are  legion,  and  it  is 
very  curious  to  follow  the  changes  in  the  build- 
ings in  these  various  views,  at  the  same  time 
that  one  may  observe  that  they  keep  very  much 
upon  the  same  lines  of  laying  out,  and  are  so 
still  in  great  measure, — those  south  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  at  all  events.  There  are  several  drawings 
by  Canaletti,  who  illustrated  this  part  of  London 
largely  ; one  showing  the  Horse  Guards  before 
the  addition  of  the  cupola,  and  one  after.  A 
large  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Park  and  West- 
minster gives  a very  good  idea  of  the  general 
laying  out  of  the  district  about  1720;  among 
other  things  we  see  Queen-square  (the  Grosvenor- 
square  of  its  day,  and  so  introduced  in  a recent 
play  at  one  of  our  theatres),  with  the  wall  that 
separated  it  from  Park-street  and  closed  up  tho  end 
of  the  square,  and  the  statue  of  good  Queen  Anne 
as  a centre  ornament  in  the  middle  of  the  wall. 
The  wall  subsequently  gave  way  to  a railing, 
and  the  Queen  Anne  statue  was  placed  against 
one  of  the  houses  on  the  south  side,  and  finally 
this  railing  was  removed  and  the  whole  levelled 
through,  not  so  long  since,  and  given  the 
collective  name  of  Queen  Anne’s  Gate.  In  this 
view  is  seen  also  the  rotunda  of  the  old  cockpit 
on  the  south  side  of  Birdcage-walk,  the  recollec- 
tion of  whioli  is  still  preserved  in  the  “ Cockpit- 


stairs,”  which  give  access  from  Birdcage-walk 
to  Little  Queen-  street  at  this  point. 

A curious  little  chapter  in  the  history  of  what 
may,  in  a certain  6ense,  be  called  architec* 
tural  design  is  illustrated  in  a set  of  drawings 
of  firework  exhibitions  in  or  near  St.  James’s 
Park.  These  are  views  of  the  “ magnificent 
structure  erected  by  special  order  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  general  peace  of  1748,”  though 
the  actual  display  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
off  till  April  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
attended  with  a disaster  then ; for  part  of  the 
frail  structure  took  fire,  and  two  arches  of  it 
had  to  be  pulled  down  in  the  midst  of  the  fire- 
work exhibition,  in  order  to  save  the  rest.  This 
is  the  subject  of  a separate  illustration,  accom- 
panied by  very  sarcastic  comments,  and  entitled, 
“ A Whim  for  Posterity  to  Laugh  at.”  It  is 
singular  (or,  perhaps,  it  is  not,  considering  the 
nature  of  such  constructions)  that  tho  only 
other  great  firework  exhibition  of  the  kind  in 
this  park  had  a similar  drawback.  This  was  in 
1814,  when  a “ Temple  of  Concord  ” was  erected 
(a  trifle  too  soon),  and  a Chinese  bridge  and 
pagoda  were  placed  across  the  canal  in  St. 
James’s  Park,  also  for  an  effect  of  illumination. 
In  (his  case  also  the  temple  took  fire,  an  incident 
which  is  again  the  subject  of  a separate  illus- 
tration. We  must  pass  over  a number  of  draw- 
ings of  Buckingham  House  and  Palace,  and 
come  to  the  illustrations  of  Pimlico  and  the 
Ranelagh.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  refer* 
ences  to  the  Ranelagh  in  English  stories, 
satires  and  plays  of  the  last  century ; few  know 
where  it  was,  or  what  it  was  like.  They  may 
learn  all  about  it  here.  It  was  a great  covered 
rotunda  or  “ amphitbeatrical  building,”  erected 
about  1748  at  Pimlico,  and  was  the  same  kind 
of  thing  to  the  London  world  that  the  “ Pump- 
room”  was  to  Bath;  socially,  that  is  to  say,  for 
there  were  no  “waters”  to  drink.  It  was 
probably,  however,  less  select  than  the  Pump- 
room.  It  must  have  been  really  a capital  place 
to  idle  away  time  in  in  bad  weather.  It  formed 
a circle  about  130  ft.  diameter  in  the  internal 
floor  space,  the  loges  with  which  it  was  sur* 
rounded  forming  a ring  of  building  about  20  ft. 
in  thickness  round  the  central  area.  The  roof 
was  partially  carried  by  a central  pier,  after  the 
mannei  of  Westminster  Chapter-house.  One  of 
the  interior  views  shows  the  “ company  at  break- 
fast,” so  that  one  may  conclude  it  was  possiblo 
to  spend  all  the  day  in  the  Ranelagh  if  one  felt 
socially  inclined.  In  the  neighbourhood  were 
tolerably  extensive  gardens,  canals,  and  “Jenny 
Whim’s  bridge,”  a very  picturesque  timber 
structure  ; there  was  also  the  Spring  Garden 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  “Spring  Gardens”) 
with  a circular  lawn  and  a fountain  in  the 
midst,  and  a thatched  rustic  tea-booth  on  one 
side.  Really  we  doubt  if  there  is  anything  so 
good  as  Ranelagh  at  present ; but  it  outlived  its 
repute,  and  was  all  swept  away.  Tothill  fields 
and  Millbank  neighbourhood  have  received  con- 
siderable historical  notice  in  our  columns;  tho 
rapidity  of  the  changes  in  this  part  of  London  is 
forcibly  shown  in  the  sketches  here,  compared 
with  their  dates  ; the  “ new  Millbank  Peniten- 
tiary ” was  erected  in  1815  in  the  midst  of  fields. 
The  Tothill-street  sketches  should  be  valuable  just 
now,  for  the  south  side  of  the  street  will  not  be 
left  much  longer ; the  aquarium  engulphed  tho 
north  side  some  time  since.  To  the  view  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster  (No.  1,222), 
is  appended  a kind  of  apology  for  the  design, 
with  a suggestion  that  a settlement  in  the 
foundations  had  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  building  as  originally  intended ; the  draw- 
ing is  by  Coney,  and  the  suggestion,  we  presume, 
is  also  his,  but  ground  for  it  is  not  obvious. 
Westminster  Abbey  is  illustrated  by  two  curious 
views  from  the  hand  of  Hollar;  hard,  frigid 
perspectives,  frightfully  incorrect  in  detail 
(regarded  as  representations  of  Gothic  work), 
and  standing  on  nothing, — that  is  to  say,  there  is 
no  shadow  and  no  terra  Jirma  undor  the  building, 
merely  blank  paper.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think,  however,  that  they  are  not  complete  as 
the  artist  intended  them.  These,  of  course, 
show  the  Abbey  without  the  towers  : tho  latter 
are  first  shown  iu  a view  of  Maurer,  dated  1742, 
and  which  also  shows  the  present  imitation 
Gothic  treatment  of  the  lowest  stories  of  the 
towers,  with  very  slightly  recessed  trefoil  arches  ; 
previously  to  this  the  lowest  story  is  plain 
masonry.  This  therefore  was,  we  must  con- 
clude, another  bit  of  Wren’s  futile  attempts  at 
Gothic  detail,  though  we  suspect  few  persons 
have  credited  him  with  it.  The  next  drawing 
to  this  is  a curiosity  in  its  way;  it  is  a print 
representing  a geometiieal  elevation  of  Llio 
a 
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west  front  of  the  Abbey,  “ drawn  from  actual 
measurement,  by  0.  Middleton,  dated  180- , it 
is  a very  careful  delineation,  for  a time  when 
measured  drawings  of  old  buildings  certainly 
wore  not  very  often  made.  Among  lie  Old 
Sanctuary,  4a,”  set  are  two  water-colour  draw- 
by  Shepherd,  representing  Judge 


house  or  two,  but  becomes  intolerable  when 
multiplied  for  half  a mile.  In  the  way  of  large 
i . 'u: — - jug  not  so  destitute  ; unci 


ings. 


Jeffreys’s  House  in  Duke-street,  now  known  as 
Delahay-street ; one  of  the  views  looks  into  the 
street,  and  the  other  into  the  Park,  but  the 
titles  have  been  transposed.  This  house,  now 


the  property  of  a well-known  engineer,  is  one  < 

‘ ‘ i y_j. Vinucuii  nr  t.r 


separate  buildings  we , , 

F : Westminster  Palace  and  the 


we  can  imagine  - ...  . „ 

National  History  Museum  and  the  Albert  Hall 
making  a very  good  figure,  when  our  de- 
scendacts  collect  their  old  prints  and  sketches, 
and  exhibit  the  further  course  of  London  de. 
velopment  down  to,— say  the  twenty-third  cen- 
tury.  


15,0001.  per  week.  The  money  now  in  hand 
not  stated,  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  ab( 
figures,  that  no  efficient  support  for  a strike; 
the  magnitude  now  threatened  oan  for  amornc 


the  finest  and  most  interesting  houses  of  the 
period  in  London,  and  has,  we  were  glad  to 
hear,  been  specially  exempted  from  the  decree 
for  clearing  the  ground  north  of  Great  George- 
street  for  new  public  offices. 

We  find  ourselves  near  the  end  of  our  space, 
with  enough  subjects  left  to  remark  upon  to  fill 
a number  of  the  Builder:  we  must  just  notice 
in  the  briefest  manner  some  of  the  subjects 
farther  illustrated.  The  history  of  Whitehall 
is  very  fully  given.  It  will  surprise  many  to 
see  what  the  Scotland  Yard  Guard-house  was 
like  at  so  modern  a date  as  1824, — a mere  kind 
of  rustic  tavern.  The  entrance  to  Scotland 
Yard  from  Whitehall  at  the  same  date  is  shown 
in  a drawing  by  T.  Chawner,  who  also  made 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  an  “ improved 
entrance,  which,  like  a good  many  improved 
things,  contrasts  unfavourably  with  what  it 
supplanted.  The  views  of  Charing-cross  and 
the  Strand  vary  very  much  in  the  ideas  they 
give  a3  to  the  width  of  the  old  Strand ; some 
representing  it  as  very  wide,  others  as  very 
narrow,  all  as  very  picturesque.  An  old  timber 
house  palled  down  in  1725  (No.  1438)  13  quite 
exceptional  in  this  respect,  and  well  worth  taking 
an  idea  from.  The  old  Olympic  Theatre  is  the 
subject  of  several  illustrations,  and  it  is  quite 
surprising  again  to  see  how  rustio  an  erection, 
as  we  should  now  call  it,  was  considered  suitable 
for  a London  theatre  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  (1805  is  the  date).  It  is  a low 
building,  mostly  timber,  and  really  reminding 
one  very  much  of  the  exterior  of  that  Japanese 
Theatre  which  we  illustrated  a week  or  two 
back.  In  connexion  with  Covent  Garden,  which 
is  illustrated  by  many  views,  in  all  which 
St.  Paul's  iu  that  square  (Clarissa  Harlowe’s 
church)  is  a prominent  object,  we  are  reminded 
that  this  church  was  the  rallying  point  for  the 
Westminster  elections  ; in  fact,  one  view  shows 
the  candidates  as  addressing  the  mob  from  a plat- 
form in  the  portico  of  the  church  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  colonnade.  A large  and  very 
interesting  print  (No.  1574)  shows  the  West- 
minster election  of  1796  ; in  this  case  the  hust- 
ings are  erected  in  front  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
centre  of  them  stands  Charles  James  Fox,  “ fat 
and  well-liking,”  addressing  a crowd  of  electors  : 
many  of  the  personages  in  this  are  portraits. 
The  two  prints  of  a previous  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  when  new  (1S09)  and  of  the  burning  of 
the  same  in  1856,  are  amusing  as  showing  the 
vagaries  of  architectural  illustration;  in  the 
latter  the  Doric  columns  of  the  portico  have 
attained  a proportion  of  some  twelve  diameters 
in  height, — it  was  time  they  should  be  burned 
before  growing  alarmingly  higher.  But  we 
must  break  off,  leaving  with  no  more  than  a 
word  of  mention  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  Tower,  the  Bank,  the  Guild  Hall,  the 
Mansion  House,  the  old  commercial  establish- 
ments of  London,  the  old  Halls  of  the  Trade 
Guilds,  some  of  them  still  as  represented  here, 
others  long  since  rebuilt  in  a more  sumptuous 
manner, — and  almost  numberless  other  matters 
of  architectural  and  historical  interest  to  be 
found  in  this  unique  collection. 

One  is  a little  set  reflecting,  after  going 
through  it,  on  the  essential  difference  between 
old  London  and  new  in  the  matter  of  architec- 
tural variety  and  picturesque  interest.  A good 
deal  of  this  is  association,  no  doubt ; but  one 
cannot  help  thinking,  after  all  allowance  has 
been  made  for  that,  how  very  few  of  the  build- 
ings recently  erected  will  be  likely,  when  it 
come 3 to  their  turn  to  figure  a3  parts  of  what 
will  then  be  “ Old  London,”  to  have  the  same 
degree  of  either  picturesque  or  historical  in- 
terest as  many  of  these.  In  regard  to  streets, 
for  example,  we  have  contracted  such  a habit  of 
building  new  streets  in  a formal  manner,  like  so 
many  castings  from  the  same  mould  put  down 
in  a row,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
one  finding  any  interest  in  their  representation 
in  future.  Some  of  these  new  streets  and  roads 
are  almost  worse  than  the  Harley-street  and 
Gower-street  type,  because  more  pretentious; 
the  shortness  0f  their  style  sight  pass  with  a 


THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  DURHAM 
COAL-MINERS. 

That  “There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil  ” is  a reflection  which  the  greatest 
writer  in  English  literature  put  into  the  mouth 
of  his  most  carefully-drawn  hero,  as  uttered  in 
that  hour  of  dread  expectation  which  preceded 
the  almost  unhoped  for  victory  of  Agincourt. 

It  is  a reflection  from  which  a man  of  brave  and 
constant  temperament  may  not  unfrequently 
derive  fresh  courage.  Few  years  in  modern 
history  have  produced,  in  the  first  quarter  ot 
their  revolution,  so  much  to  test  the  courage,  or 
to  try  the  temper  of  Englishmen,  as  has  already 
been  the  case  in  1879.  And  for  the  great  evil 
now  involving  the  county  of  Durham  in  gloom 
and  distress,  the  hope  that  it  may  develop  this 
“ soul  of  goodness  ” is  almost  the  only  one  that 
we  can  see  ground  to  entertain. 

Od  the  6th  of  April  the  intelligence  was  tele- 
graphed  from  Durham  that  a general  strike  ot 
colliers  had  been  averted  by  the  acceptance,  by 
about  10,000  men,  of  the  redactions  made  by 
their  employers  in  the  rate  of  wages,  which 
amounted  to  10  per  cent,  for  surface,  and  15  per 
cent,  for  underground,  labour.  Two-thirds  ot 
the  pitmen,  however,  had  decided  to  strike 
rather  than  go  to  work  at  the  reduced  rates, 
and  ninety  pits  were  thus  thrown  out  of  work. 
There  are  about  300  collieries  in  the  Durham 
coalfield,  and  the  Durham  Miners’  Association 
numbers  between  40,000  and  45,000  members. 
The  association  had  proposed  the  reference  of 
the  question  to  arbitration,  but  to  this  tho 
masters  would  not  agree.  A ballot  was  then 
taken  on  the  subject  by  the  association,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon  it  was  found  that  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  were  in  favour  of  a strike.  On 
Saturday  mass  meetings  were  held  by  the 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  on 
Sunday  the  expectation  seemed  to  prevail  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  masters’  terms  by  a third 
of  the  collieries  would  lead  to  the  general 
resumption  of  work.  But  in  the  course  of 
Monday,  the  7th  of  April,  it  transpired  that 
more  than  6,000  of  the  10,000  men  who  on 
the  Saturday  had  voted  against  the  strike  had 
come  over  to  the  side  of  the  majority  ; so  that 
only  about  4,000  of  the  miners  who  had  received 
notice  were  then  at  work,  those  on  strike  being 
nearly  25,000.  Many  of  the  men  employed  on 
the  ironworks  are  also  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  strike  of  the  colliers. 

Another  mass  meeting  was  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th.  It  was  then  stated  that, 
between  1871  and  1874,  the  rate  of  the  wages 
of  the  miners  had  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  but 
that  redactions  subsequent  to  1874  had  amounted 
to  414  per  cent.,  so  that  the  reductions  now  pro- 
posed would  place  the  men  in  a worse  position 
than  they  held  before  1871. 

On  the  8th  it  was  telegraphed  from  Durham 
that  the  number  of  the  men  on  strike  had 
increased  to  30,000;  and  that  fears  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  were  very  generally  felt. 
On  the  12th  the  number  had  iucre  lsed  to  35,000. 
Tho  correspondent  of  the  Standard  supplies 
some  details  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Miners’ 
Association,  which  show  that  any  general  and 
prolonged  strike  must  occasion  very  great 
distress.  During  the  years  1S75,  1876,  and 
1877  the  income  of  this  great  body  steadily 
declined,  while  the  demands  upon  it,  on  the 
contrary,  as  steadily  increased.  In  1877  the 
income  stood  at  33,290?.,  while  tho  expenditure 
within  the  year  had  been  60.513Z.,  or  27,223 1. 
more  than  the  income.  The  income  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1874  was  35,4141.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1878  it  was  only  19,2 14Z.,  or 
16,211Z.  less.  But  the  expenditure,  which  during 
the  former  period  had  been  18,6231.,  had  risen 
for  the  second  period  to  39,551Z.,  showing  an 
increase  of  20,9291.  The  deficiency  was  made 
up  by  drawing  upon  the  deposits.  At  this  rate, 
it  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Crawford,  the  miner’s 
general  secretary,  that  the  available  resources 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  To  pay  the  bare  strike 
allowance  contemplated  by  the  rules  of  the 
association,  of  10a.  per  week,  will  require  some 


be  anticipated. 

There  can,  we  fear,  be  little  doubt  that 
occasion  is  one  of  great  gravity.  On  either  e[i 
wo  find  statements  made,  of  contradict 
nature,  the  exactitude  of  which  it  is  difficult 
verify.  Mr.  Wharton,  chairman  of  Qaan' 
Sessions  in  the  county  of  Durham,  at  a rec 
electoral  meeting  thus  expressed  himsellx 
“ Trade  unionism  had  done  more  to  bring  abh 
the  present  condition  of  England  than  anyth' 
else  that  he  knew  of.  Instead  of  a ui 
of  separate  classes,  there  should  be  a comid 
union  between  masters  and  men.  Trade  un 
as  at  present  conducted,  was  a great 
bitter  curse  to  England,  more  especially  at : 
present  time,  and  the  action  of  the  unionists; 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  had  done  mom 
bring  about  the  present  depressed  conditio! 
things  than  anything  else.  Durham  pit|- 
were  a set  of  hardworking  and  good  sor- 
fellows,  but  he  waB  bound  to  confess  that  U! 
were  more  easily  persuaded  and  led  astray  11 
any  other  class  in  the  community,  and  he  I 
sorry  that  they  had  been  now  so  easilyjj 
astray  by  their  so-called  friends  and  guiQ,( 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  speakers  t 
mass  meeting  held  on  Good  Friday  declare  «. 
the  men  were  working  at  Is.  6d.  per  day ; 
they  are  at  starvation  point;  and  that  a re 
tion  of  15  per  cent,  is  one  which  they  nerl 
can  nor  will  stand,— as  “ they  had  rather  stt 
in  idleness  than  work  and  starve.” 

Nov,',  an  utterance  like  this,  whether  co-< 
or  not,  does  not  look  like  the  result  of  a :< 
politic  effort  on  the  part  of  wire-pullers. 
men  cordially  speak  their  own  feelings*! 
much  is  that  the  case  that  when  the  miners, 
arranged  the  meeting  in  question  had  pun 
seconded  a resolution  in  favour  of  arbitrfi 
a miner  in  the  crowd  proposed  that  they  slj 
go  in  for  “ no  arbitration  and  no  reduction,  1 
that  the  chairman  declared  this  amendmej 
be  carried.  , j 

One  thing  we  think  is  undeniable,  and  tn, 
that  the  action  of  trade  unions,  whethe. 
good  or  for  evil,  has  been  over-estimated  r, 
its  efficacy.  Unionism  may,  perhaps,  h 
a rise  of  wages  when  prices  are  rising,  i 
not  materially  prevent  a reduction  when.1 
are  falling.  The  one  great  feature  of  bht 
not  in  England  only,  bub  over  the  world,  \\ 
decline  of  consumption,  the  inability  c 
consumer  to  pay  for  what  he  formerly 
sumed.  If  we  find  English  orders  gaffl 
Germany  or  to  Belgium,  there  is  : 
ground  for  the  statement  that  they  are  i 
there  by  our  strikes.  But  if  we  fiud  Gil 
and  Belgian  productions  falling  off  as  mu! 
English  productio  :p,  it  is  clear  that  our  e 
cannot  account  for  1 this.  Let  us  tw 
item  in  illustration.  In  the  years  18/0, ' 
and  1872,  the  United  States  const): 
altogether  19,398  miles  of  railway,  ( 
average  of  6,266  miles  per  annum.  Ini 
1876,  and  1877  they  constructed  in  alii 
miles  of  railway,  or  about  one-third  < 
former  length.  No  doubt,  much  of  the 
required  for  these  lines  was  made  in  Au 
But  tho  total  American  make  of  pig-iron,’ 
in  the  first  year  averaged  2,244,UIM. 
averaged  2,225,000  tons  in  the  three  last-- 
ycars.°  It  is  therefore  clear  that  a very 
rial  decline  in  the  demand  for  English  ira 
thus  for  English  coal,  must  have  occurred 
1871  to  1877.  Wherever  we  look  wo  R 
same  kind  of  action,  and  we  are  driven  i 
conclusion  that  famine  and  pestilence  in  di 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  more  especial 
diversion  of  the  labour  of  four  or  five  n 
of  the  pick  of  the  working  classes  frd 
culture  of  the  soil  to  the  destructive  w 
of  war,  have  exerted  a more  potent  effee 
oven  the  most  embittered  disputes  1 
man  and  master.  That  such  disputes  agg 
the  evil  we  do  not  doubt.  But  that  t 
chaining  of  the  demon  of  war  by  co 
nominally  Christian,  during  the  last  t 
of  a centnry,  has  done  more  to  cheek  ■ « 
sumption,  and  thus  the  production,  of  tin 
o£  human  industry  than  any  other  cs 
a suggestion  that  we  Bhould  like  to  60 
debated. 


Fire. — On  the  10th  inst.  a destrncfci 
occurred  at  the  saw-mills  of  Messrs. 
Glover  & Co.,  Ormside-street,  Old  h.ent-r, 
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1C0URAGEMENT  OE  MOSAIC  WORK  IN 
ARCHITECTUEE. 

tVir-L  there  be  a revival  of  the  mosaic  art  in 
b time  ? And,  if  so,  what  direction  will  it 
:e  ? There  are  those  who  believe  that,  prac- 
ally,  the  “ mosaicist  ” has  for  ever  been  super- 
led  by  the  mural  painter;  but  there  are 
era  who  insist  that  hia  work  belongs,  in 
lity,  to  architecture,  and  should  constitute  a 
ft  of  it.  Illustrations  from  the  churches  of 
ily,  Florence,  and  Venice, — especially  those 
lm  St.  Miniato  and  St.  Mark, — show,  certainly, 
light  in  which  the  Italians  of  the  ripest 
dern  age  regarded  this  sort  of  “ painting  in 
;ae  ”j  but  it  has  never  been  established,  from 
•ir  writings,  whether  they  looked  upon  it  as 
|ering,  like  blocks  of  marble  or  stone,  into  the 
,ual  composition  of  the  structure,  or  only  as  a 
face  encrustation  of  beauty,  scarcely  less 
:erficial  than  the  colouring  of  a fresco.  The 
* systems  of  ornamentation  were,  no  doubt, 
val,  albeit  that  the  painter  generally  looked 
upon  the  worker  in  mosaic  as  one  who 
ictised  a semi-barbarous  art.  His  disdain,  of 
rse,  was  retorted,  since  the  artist  in  those 
ling  and  solid  materials  believed  that,  while 
i labours  of  his  rivals  must  perish,  in  the  lapse 
,ime,  those  of  his  own  hands  might  endure, 
sjparatively  speaking,  for  ever.  It  cannot  be 
ied  that  of  the  mosaics  and  the  pictures 
,ch  remain  to  us  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
i;  former  exhibit  fewer  signs  of  decay,  if, 
ied,  any  signs  of  decay  at  all,  in  the  absolute 
:o  of  the  term.  Those  of  the  twelfth  century, 
uct,  remain  in  some  instances  iD  undiminished 
ity,  sido  by  Bide  with  the  other  architectural 
Iptatious  of  glass,  enamel,  vitreous  artificial 
.hies,  tiles,  and  bricks,  emanating  from  that 
,’lowiug  and  inventive  period ; but  the  sub- 
;ces  then  known  as  pastes,  mastics,  and  so 
P>  gilded  or  not,  have  for  the  most  part 
lubled  away,  though  the  plasterer’s  work  at 
iAlhambra  survives  almost  intact,  except  in 
examples,  scattered  through  the  South  of 
ice.  But,  if  we  look  for  the  antiquity  of 
art,  as  architecturally  applied,  it  disappears 
J distance  far  beyond  all  oxtant  monuments 
3lics — as  in  the  pavements  of  the  Palace  of 
<ier,  though  a few  fragments  are  supposed  to 
M been  dug  up  from  amid  the  buried  magni- 
uce  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  it  should 
jince  lie  remembered  that  forged  mosaics, 
fabulous  antiquities  assigned  to  them,  are 
ug  the  commonest  impostures  in  the 
psity-markets  of  Europe.  It  is  unquestion- 
I,  however,  that  the  recent  excavations  on 
site  of  Hadrian’s  villa,  at  Rome,  brought  to 
p some  perfect  specimens,  and  that,  after 
jtransfer  of  the  empii-eto  an  Eastern  capital, 
i110  largely  took  the  place  of  marble 
jjihe  eni’ichment  of  Byzantium.  It  was 
tie  that  a fresh  splendour  was  conferred  upon 
art  by  the  introduction  of  those  flashing 
;en  grounds  of  which  the  Arabs,  centuries 
tma<le  such  superb  use  in  the  decoration 
leir  unparalled  Andalusian  palace.  Thence 
<art  passed  into  Sicily,  whence  it  emigrated, 
jonoe  more  re-appeared  in  the  Italian  penin- 
f The  Moors,  indeed,  who  made  almost 
iy  art  their  own,  adopted  this  one  with 
,'ht,  and  left  trophies  of  it,  not  in  Spain 
ipi  but  in  Turkey,  India,  and  even  Asia 
pr ; they  never  abandoned  it,  indeed,  until 
pntire  genius  of  their  race  collapsed,  while 
Christian  artist  was  rapidly  giving  it  up  in 
ur  of  fresco  and  painting.  But  its  solid 
p'ds  remaiu  in  St.  John  Lateran  and  St. 
Aencc-beyond-the- Walls  at  Rome;  in  that 
jnparablo  tomb  in  the  great  Cathedral  of 
u08,  at  Mon  reale,  and  Martorana,  and  St. 

<.a  Arco-Cceli.  Here“we  have  a distinction 
■rent  between  the  purely  decorative  and  the 
^tantial  architectural  purpose  with  which 
i art  is  employed,  between  pavements  of 
jilated  porphyry,  serpentine,  white,  and 
marbles,  and  variegated  splendours  of 
il3’.  deposed  in  dazzling  contrast,  like  the 
.unations  on  the  borders  of  a Missal,  or 
ted  windows  on  an  opaque  background. 
;'dinary  colours,  it  was  very  eai'ly  recognised, 
ji  never  be  employed  for  the  decoration  of 
i ments ; there  were  none  in  existence  that 
a withstand  the  tread  of  feet ; it  was  neces- 
i,  therefore,  to  ornament  the  floor,  whether 
a^iace  or  temple,  with  materials  not  less 
inng  than  the  stone  or  marble  frames  in 
'i?  „ 6T,We~e  8efc>  and  glass  or  vitrified 
! ,’  aaPaMe  of  taking  and  retaining  any  tint 
tally  supplied  the  want,  though  singular 
Avagances  were  often  indulged  "in,  as  when 


the  Romans  trod  on  the  resplendent  heads  of 
their  own  heroes,  and  no  difference  was  made 
whether  the  mosaic  was  designed  to  ornament 
a floor  or  a ceiling.  But  there  will  be  rudenesses 
in  art,  even  amidst  its  highest  luxuiues ; and  it 
is  certain  that  the  Christian  inheritors  of  this 
ideal  work  rarely  misapplied  it  in  a similar 
sense.  They  resorted  to  it,  in  fact,  as  a substi- 
tute for  painting,  as  a relief  from  stucco,  as  the 
eai'liest  of  the  Roman  basilicas  testify.  Never- 
theless, that  they  applied  it  to  architectural 
uses  also  is  shown  by  the  pavements  in  the 
ancient  monastic  churches  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  the 
Trastevere,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Zenon,  and  some 
still  older  abbatial  edifices  in  which  the  ground, 
when  newly  wrought,  must  have  glowed  with 
gold,  shining  through  a surface  of  many-coloured 
glass.  In  the  choir  of  St.  Clement’s,  the  floor 
was  of  red  and  green  porphyry,  interlaced  with 
gem-like  traceries,  made  of  minute  pieces,  in- 
finitely variegated,  the  materials  being  imported 
from  Africa,  though,  unless  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  use  was  made  of  light,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  meaning  of. a coi-ruscating  pavement 
in  a crypt.  Gradually,  the  decoration  of  the 
floor  grows  up  the  walls,  and  in  that  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  broad 
spaces  are  covered  with  beautifully  vai-ied 
marbles,  not,  however,  embedded  in  the  masonry, 
but  encrusted  upon  it.  Yet  by  many  the  appella- 
tion Mosaic  was  refused  to  these  heavy  architec- 
tural elaborations,  and  given  only  to  the  mimic 
pictures  in  stained  glass,  long  ago  destroyed, 
that  shone  on  the  gates  of  bronze.  Indeed, 
there  was  a long  controversy  as  to  the  strict 
significance  of  the  term.  A wider  interpreta- 
tion of  it  was,  no  doubt,  allowed  when  the  Latin 
architects  commenced  applying  this  species  of 
decoration  to  the  exteriors  of  their  edifices. 
The  sacred  figures  which  the  Pagans  grouped 
in  sculpture  in  front  of  their  churches  the 
Christians  mosaicked  on  the  fa9ades  of  their 
churches,  though  these  are,  perhaps,  better 
described  as  tesselations  of  granite,  chalcedony, 
and  marble.  But,  in  the  noble  porch  of  St. 
Lawrence-beyond-the-Walls,  at  Rome,  exquisite 
mosaics  in  enamel  were  inseparably  blended 
with  the  wrought  stone  of  the  arches  and 
columns,  and  indubitably  took  their  place  in 
the  architecture  proper  of  the  edifice.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  a rare  example,  but  by  no  means 
unique.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
indeed,  the  art  is  spoken  of  as  indispensable  to 
ecclesiastical  structures,  and  not  merely  were 
the  floorings  of  the  nave  and  choir  thus,  so  to 
speak,  jewelled,  but  we  are  told  of  “ white 
marble  tables,  ranged  away  from  the  altar, 
and  supported  on  pilasters,  enriched  with 
mouldings  and  mosaic.  Piei’ced  screens  of 
marble,  too,  were  erected,  with  knots  at  tho 
tops  of  the  arches,  “ made  fanciful  by  bits  of 
curiously  coloured  glass.”  The  principle  hero 
asserted  was  acknowledged  a few  centuries 
later,  when  “ mosaics  ” came  within  the  section 
“ Ai’chitecture,”  in  the  English  Intei'national 
Exhibition  of  1862.  M.  Baile,  moreover,  in 
1865,  declared  that  for  the  future  every  public 
structure  reared  in  France  should  be  enriched 
by  the  mosaic  art,  which  had  long  lain  obscure, 
but  which  only  needed  encouragement  to 
prosper  again,  as  a beautifying  power  in  the 
hand  of  the  architect  not  less  than  in  palmiest 
days  among  the  Orientals  and  the  Romans.  Of 
course,  there  are  opponents  of  this  view, — 
authorities  who  di’ead  lest  any  such  l-evival 
should  . introduce  a taste  for  fi’ivolous  and 
fantastic  ornament ; but  it  is  not  likely  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  now  suggested,  it  would 
ever  spread  widely  in  England,  for  mosaic  is 
essentially  amongst  the  art-luxuries  of  clear, 
bright,  and  dry  climates.  The  most  conspicuous 
modern  use  of  them  that  has  been  made 
is  in  the  hall  and  lobbies  of  the  new 
Opera  Comique  at  Paris ; but  there  the  flooring 
is  composed  of  square  tiles  in  terra-cotta, 
covered  with  a mosaic,  the  material  of  which  is 
wood,  articulated  in  exceedingly  small  pieces, 
and  vividly  coloui’ed.  These  multitudinous 
pieces,  besides  being  dovetailed  where  it  was  pos- 
sible, are  held  together,  as  an  experiment,  by  a 
sort  of  gum-lacquer;  but  the  work  can  hardly 
claim  recognition  as  one  of  art  in  any  degi’ee. 

Where  we  really  find  mosaic  entering  into 
architectui-e  is  in  the  churches  and  the  newly- 
disinterred  racecourse  of  Constantinople,  the 
square  of  Don  Pedro  at  Lisbon,  the  high  altar 
of  St.  Martin  d’Ainay  at  Lyons,  the  Kaabah  of 
Mecca,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Sicilian  Monreale, 
St.  Paul’s  at  Nlmes,  the  ancient  abbeys  of  Ostia, 
the  pavements  of  Pompeii,  tho  chapels  • if  Palermo, 
Otriooli,  and  Preneste,  the  remains  of  a Roman 


villa  lately  discovered  at  Salzburg,  and  of  a 
Roman  fountain  at  Toulouse ; the  altars  of 
St.  Denis,  the  Abbey  of  Treport,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Ravello.  At  Ani,  in  Southern  Italy,  a 
beautiful  arch  was  found,  fallen,  the  interior 
surface  of  which  was  completely  lined  with 
mosaic  composed  of  delicately-tinted  fragments 
of  lava,  laid  on  a basis  of  lead, — a material,  by 
the  way,  which  has  often  entered  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  artificial  kinds,  and  is 
believed,  when  judiciously  mingled,  to  have 
greatly  enriched  their  colour.  Nowhere,  how- 
ever, perhaps,  has  the  “ mosaicist  ” carried  his 
work  to  such  a pitch  of  perfection  as  in  tho  old 
examples  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  He  has  used 
little  glass,  but  marble,  agate,  jasper,  aventurine, 
and  malachite,  since  imitated,  all  the  world 
over,  by  the  potter,  tile-worker,  and  com- 
pounder of  paste,  but  never  appixtached  for  fine- 
ness or  beauty.  Still,  glass  has  always  been  an 
element  in  the  Venetian  mosaics  of  the  more 
delicate  varieties,  and  it  was  a boast  among  tho 
craftsmen  of  the  old  Republic  that  they  could 
dye  it  of  10,000  different  colours,  and  lay  their 
hands  upon  each  or  any  of  these  so  soon  as  tho 
idea  of  it  was  presented  to  their  minds.  Tho 
artificers  who  ai'e  constantly  employed  at  tho 
Vatican  pretend  that  they  have  inherited  in 
these  mattei'S  the  Venetian  secrets ; but  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  are  not  lost  to  tho 
modem  Venetians  themselves.  It  is  abundantly 
proved,  however,  that  this  pi-ocess  has  been  em- 
ployed at  different  epochs,  not  merely  as  a sub- 
sidiary art,  but  as  necessary  to  the  plans  of  archi- 
tects, where  their  work  has  been  of  the  more  florid 
and  emblazoned  type  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine,  in  a warm  and  transparent 
Italian  climate,  anything  more  exquisite  than 
this  addition  of  colour  to  form,  of  perpetual 
prismatic  lights  in  contrast  with  the  opaque 
monotony  of  white  marble  or  grey  stone,— 
glimpses  as  of  jewelled  recesses,  high  altars 
shining  with  no  meretricious  gewgaws,  but  built 
up  fx-om  the  first  and  designed  to  last  in  real 
and  typical  beauty,  and  surfaces  broken  by 
interspersed  grounds  of  gold  glittering  through 
enamel,  and  walls,  as  well  as  windows,  re- 
flecting colour.  M.  Husson  goes  beyond  this. 
He  affirms  that,  in  future,  all  public  edifices 
Bhould  be  more  or  less  polychrome  in  aspect, 
and  he  would  produce  this  result  less  by  the 
use  of  paint  than  by  that  of  mosaic ; he  would 
insist  upon  this  moi’e  particularly  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  fabrics  ; he  would  not  merely 
floor ; he  would  line  them  with  artistic  decora- 
tion, applied,  if  not  in  masses,  at  any  rate  in 
borders,  as  in  the  baptistery  of  Florence,  and  at 
San-Miniato.  These  Italian  types  are  divisible 
into  three  ; the  pavements  of  the  Roman 
basilicas  divided,  after  the  fashion  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  into  vast  com- 
partments, very  rich,  broad,  and  magnificent ; 
the  “ encrusted  ” pavements,  or  walls,  of  Tuscany 
and  Lombardy,  more  brilliant  and  varied,  but 
less  imposing;  and  the  floors  of  terra-cotta  tiles, 
glistening  with  lines  and  circles  of  enamel,  such 
as  rarely  met  with  out  of  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories. The  Florentine  floor  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a sumptuous  carpet,  upon  which  has 
been  woven  an  ever-varying  pattera  of  incon- 
ceivably luxurious  colours.  At  San-Miniato  this 
tapestiy  in  stone  or  enamel  extends  from  the 
highest  step  of  the  altar  to  the  lowest  step  in 
tho  doorway,  but  the  figures  are  moi’e  geometric 
in  the  Florentine  than  in  the  Roman  examples. 
The  precision  of  the  work,  and  the  hardness  of 
the  material,  iu  the  best  preserved  parts,  have 
been  the  subject  of  admiration  for  ages,  and, 
wherever  the  architect  had  a chance,  he 
bn’ghtened  the  ascending  pile  with  a touch  of 
similar  exuberance.  Tho  domes  of  Sienna  and 
Lucca  are  also  marvellous  illustrations  of  mosaic 
in  its  architectural  form,  these  not  being  simple 
patterns  of  ornament,  but  pictures  in  a Beries, 
representing  the  Christian  Legend,  especially  as 
foreshadowed  in  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. To  a similar  use,  with  an  equally  splendid 
result,  has  mosaic  been  put  in  the  famous  dome  of 
Orvieto,  where  it  assumes,  howevei*,  somewhat 
of  an  Oriental  chai’actei',  through  the  intensity 
of  its  richness,  surpassed  only  by  the  work, 
seven  centuries  old,  in  the  Lombard  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Pavia,  the  names  of  many  among 
whose  ai-tists  have  not  been  brought  down  to 
our  days  by  fame.  These  latter  sometimes  bear 
a considerable  resemblance,  in  the  disposition  of 
their  mosaic  flooi1,  wall,  and  columnar  decox'a- 
tion,  to  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Cluny,  at  Autun, 
and  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Front,  at  Perigueux. 
Indeed,  there  are  fx-agmentary  repetitions  of 
them  ’lxroughout  the  old  provinces  of  Poitou  and 
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Auvergne.  Their  ornaments,  however,  are,  as 
a rule,  of  highly-glazed  pottery,  the  surface  ot 


which  seems  transparent.  Whether  or  not, 
therefore,  we  are  to  witness  a revival  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  of  this  wonderful  art,  so 
favoured  in  all  times,  it  has  certainly  had  a 
history  as  variegated  as  itself,  and  being  one  ot 
those  arts  which  easily  associate  themselves 
■with  many  others,  its  connexion  with  archi- 
tecture was  a natural  one. 


here  grown  into  giant  sword-blades,  measuring 
S ft.,  9 ft.,  and  even  10  ft.  in  length.  The  stem 
that  bears  the  flower  aloft  is  of  ten -Oft.  and 
30  ft.  high,  and  forms  very  useful  and  straight 
timber.  The  stately  dignity  of  this  plant  affords 


a strange  contrast  to  the  erratic,  clumsy,  almost 
- - ~c  no  which  also 


A HUN  THROUGH  ANDALUSIA, 

Tiik  journey  from  Madrid  to  Cordova  cannot 
be  undertaken,  at  least  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out experiencing  a certain  degree  of  emotion. 

At  last,  and  after  many  days’  patient  sojourn 
iu  dusty,  uncomfortable  railway  carriages,  the 
traveller  is  promised  a glimpse  at  the  most 
fertile  and  the  most  romantic  region  of  Spain. 
But  iu  this,  as  in  many  other  circumstances,  the 
fast  must  precede  the  feast.  The  denuded 
province  of  La  Mancha  must  be  crossed,  and 
all  the  genius  of  Cervantes  cannot  reconcile  us 
to  the  tawny,  arid  wilderness,  the  monotonous 
steppes,  that  separate  Madrid  from  the  garden 
of  Spain.  Nevertheless,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  remain  in  this  province,  a few  hours’  outlook 
upon  its  scorched  land  and  rocks  may  well  be 
endured.  Nor  need  the  interest  of  the  journey 
depend  solely  on  reminiscences  of  Don  Quixote. 

At  Vadollano  station  trains  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise and  a certain  unusnal  bustle  remind 
us  that  this  is  the  junction  for  the  celebrated 
mines  of  Linares,  which,  from  the  time  of 
Hannibal  to  the  present  day,  have  retained 
their  renown  for  the  copper  and  lead  they  con- 
tain.  The  oldest  mine  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is,  consequently,  the  worst  ad- 
ministered ; but  those  mines  which  are  managed 
by  Englishmen,  notably  “ La  Tortilla,”  directed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Sopwith,  C.E.,  are  compact  and 
economically  worked. 

After  passing  this  junction,  the  traveller  may 
begin  to  look  out  for  the  Andujar  station,  where 
the  curious  porous  clay  drinking-vessels  called 
alcarrazas  or  jarras  are  made.  These  are  com- 
posed of  a peculiar  clay  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  which  has  the  property  of  keeping 
water  cool  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 
They  are  at  once  original,  artistic,  useful,  aud, 
above  all,  wonderfully  cheap.  Some  specimens 
may  be  seen  at  South  Kensington,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  very  unfamiliar  to  English  eyes, 
and  would  make  suitable  presents  as  mementos 
of  a journey  in  Spain.  This,  we  may  add,  is 
a fact  which  should  be  noted.  The  difficulty  of 
buying  a typical  present  in  Spain  must  have 
beset  many  travellers.  The  shopkeepers  are 
often  absolutely  offended  if  a stranger  asks  for 
some  Spanish  article.  “ We  only  deal  in  goods 
imported  direct  from  London  or  Paris,”  is  the 
proud  reply.  Far  from  being  flattered  by  our 
demand  for  some  specimens  of  Spanish  industry, 
several  tradesmen  expressed  their  indignation 
at  our  supposing  they  would  have  the  bad  taste 
to  keep  anything  Spanish  in  their  warehouses. 
Even  the  few  objects  sold  that  were  of 
doubted  Spanish  make,  bore  a spurious  French 
or  English  mark.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
Spanish  lace,  which  is  very  dear,  and  not  as 
good  as  either  French  or  Belgian  lace  ; and  the 
Spanish  wrap  or  huge  scarf  is  also  very 
characteristic,  but  could  not  possibly  be  worn 
in  England,  though,  if  the  shape  were  a little 
altered,  it  would  make  an  excellent  and  original 
table-cover.  Mantillas  can  naturally  be  obtained 
all  over  Spain,  ranging  in  price  from  Is.  3d.  to 
more  than  1001.  One  of  our  travelling  acquaint- 
ances was  particularly  anxious  to  sell  us  some 
Spanish  mantillas,  which,  he  assured  us,  were 
most  artistic  and  exceptionally  cheap ; for,  as 
ho  explained,  he  was  the  local  agent  of  a 
Nottingham  manufacturer!  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  venture  to  repeat  that  the  traveller 
should  not  fail  to  secure  some  specimens  of  the 
alcarrazas  sold  at  Andujar;  he  will  not  have 
many  other  opportunities  of  purchasing  a typical 
present  to  bring  home  from  Spain. 

Andujar  has  also  the  advantage  of  being 
situated  beyond  the  despoblado  steppes  of  La 
Mancha.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  and  surrounded  by  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  Andalusia.  Of  this  vegetation 
the  aloe  and  the  cactus  are  the  most  remark- 
able. The  little  aloe  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  England,  generally  growing  indoors, 
with  a leaf  measuring  a few  inches  in  length, 
constitutes  the  formidable  hedges  which  encom- 
pass the  farms  of  Andalusia.  Its  leaves  have 


absurd  appearance  of  the  cactns, 
makes,  not  only  an  excellent  hedge,  but,  by  its 
abundant  production  of  prickly  pears,  supplies 
a wholesome  staple  food. 

An  hour  or  two  more,  and  the  train  slowly 
approaches  Alcolea,  and  a splendid  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  historical  bridge  where  General 
Prim  defeated  the  troops  sent  out  to  meet  him 
by  Queen  Isabella  in  1868.  Our  Spanish  fellow 
travellers  respectfully  raised  their  ha,ts  as  they 
passed  the  battle-field  where  the  reign  of  this 
obnoxious  sovereign  was  brought  to  an  end.  At  ter 
the  station  of  Alcolea  is  passed,  we  can  look 
back  at  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Horen  a, 
while,  in  front,  on  an  isolated  and  conical  hill, 
stands  the  Moorish  castle  of  Almodovar,  where 
Pedro  the  Cruel  hid  his  treasure.  The  dithculty 
of  building  this  formidable  castle  at  such  a 
height,  and  on  such  a seat,  is  self-evident,  and 
its  threatening  aspect,  its  historical  and  gloomy 
antecedents,  convey  a most  romantic  impression 
to  the  imagination.  At  last  the  large  station  of 
Cordova  is  reached ; a rickety  coach  conveys  us 
to  the  Pases  del  Gran  Capitan,  and  we  find 
ourselves  comfortably  installed  at  a modern 
hotel  in  the  ancient  city  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians called  the  “ Gem  of  the  South.”  To 
read  the  remarkable  history  of  this  town  would 
lead  the  visitor  to  anticipate  much  that  cannot 
be  realised.  We  might  look  forward  to  the  con- 
templation of  rich  Roman  and  Moorish  remains, 
improved  and  preserved  by  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tian civilisation.  Unfortunately  there  has  been 
more  nominal  Christianity  than  real  civilisation. 
The  Goth  and  the  Vandal  have  left  their  stamp 
here  as  elsewhere  in  Spain,  obliterating  and 
destroying  the  precious  monuments  that  testified 
to  the  superiority  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Moors,  who,  under  Abderahman,  gained  posses- 
sion of  Cordova  in  756,  set  an  example  which  the 
Christians  failed  to  follow.  They  caused  the 
Roman  aqueducts  to  be  restored,  they  repaired 
and  maintained  in  good  order  the  Roman  bridge, 
and  this  excellent  work  was  not  checked  by  the 
reflection  that  they  differed  in  creed  and  in 
manners  from  the  form  of  civilisation  that  had 
preceded  them.  The  Christians,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  do  riotbing  better  than  cover  with 
whitewash  the  art-works  of  the  Moors,  and 
allow  the  practical  engineering  of  the  Romans  to 
fall  into  ruin.  The  contemplation  of  Cordova 
in  its  present  condition  should  be  a source  of  the 
bitterest  humiliation  to  any  refined  and  cultivated 
Spaniard.  What  has  become  of  the  300  mosques, 
the  900  aromatic  baths,  the  600  inns,  the  luxu- 
rious private  dwellings,  and  the  million  intelli- 
gent inhabitants  who  for  generations  thronged 
to  the  city  of  Cordova  when  it  was  governed  by 
the  Moors  ? Where  are  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  physic,  medicine,  and  astronomy, 
and  the  library,  consisting  of  600,000  volumes, 
which  Abderahman  founded?  There  remain  a 
few  inhabitants  who  in  numbers  only  equal  five 
per  cent,  of  the  former  population,  many  of 
whom  cannot  even  read,  while  nearly  all  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  natural  sciences.  To  the 
learning  of  the  Moors  centuries  of  Christian 
fanaticism  and  ignorance  have  fallen  as  a blight 
upon  this  once  wealthy,  prosperous  town,  and 
reduced  it  to  its  present  state  of  inanition  aud 
decay.  In  England  many  old  towns  have  sunk, 
but  only  to  make  room  for  neighbouring  cities 
which  responded  better  to  the  modern  exigencies 
of  commerce.  If  York  is  no  longer  the  capital 
of  Northern  England,  Leeds,  Liverpool, — the 
great  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  manufacturing 
cities, — compensate  a hundred -fold  this  gradual 
extinction  of  a few  Mediaeval  cities.  In  Anda- 
lusia we  find,  however,  no  such  compensating 
change  at  work.  On  all  sides  there  are  traces 
of  former  greatness,  but  there  is  little  promise 
of  modern  progress.  The  country  has  not  stood 
absolutely  still ; but  the  improvements  are  so 
trivial  when  compared  with  the  achievements 
of  neighbouring  nations,  that  we  can  hardly 
take  them  into  account.  It  is,  indeed,  sur- 
prising that  a people  surrounded  by  the  vestiges 
of  a great  civilisation  to  stimulate  their  ambi- 
tion have  attempted  so  little,  and  depended  for 
their  few  achievements  on  the  aid  of  foreign 
enterprise  and  capital.  Here  in  Andalusia  the 
peasant  and  small  farmer  are  still  content  to  use 
the  rude  plough  which  can  bo  found  sculptured 
on  Egyptian  monuments  thousands  of  years 
old ! J 


All  these  complaints  must  not,  however,  M 
the  reader  to  infer  chat  Cordova  is  not  wort 
visit.  In  spite  of  wars,  of  Spaniards, j 
Vandalism,  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  there : 
noble  remains  still  extant  to  testify  that 
Moors  have  a distinct  claim  to  be  ranked  air, 
those  who  at  one  time  led  in  the  vanguanj 
civilisation.  The  town,  indeed,  re  tains  i; 
African  appearance,  which  is  more  marked  ti 
any  other  place  in  Andalusia.  Its  little  nan 
lanes,  which  are  used  in  the  stead  of  stre 
devoid  often  of  pavement,  and  with  no  roon-j 
a causeway,  lead  past  Moorish  houses  that* 
totally  unlike  European  dwellings.  It  woul: 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  interes 
than  a ramble  through  these  shady  little  st-rd 
where  two  mules  would  find  it  a matter  of 
culty  to  pass  abreast.  Tho  whitewash  sen) 
it  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between  thi 
and  the  modern  houses,  but  the  great  maji 
are  of  the  Moorish  type,  with  only  a few,  > 
in  some  cases,  no  windows  giving  on  tec 
street.  Through  the  trellis-work  of  the  j 
iron  gate,  however,  which  is  the  substitute  I 
street-door,  we  can  obtain  a glimpse  of  thek 
open-air  court,  with  its  cool  colonnade  all  rci 
and  its  fountain  sparkling  amidst  flowers  d 
centie.  Here  and  there  arabesque  work  s? 
itself  even  through  the  whitewash  ; ij 
occasionally,  and  by  the  side  of  the  i 
artistic  though,  half-obliterated  remains  ol 
description,  there  is  a gaudy  daub  of  mn 
paint,  so  offensive  in  stylo,  so  barbaroq 
execution,  that  it  is  impossible  to  belie* 
inhabitants  possess  the  smallest  power  oj 
oernment  between  what  is  grotesque  and  clj 
and  what  is  refined  and  beautiful.  j 
anomalies  are  a perfect  revolution,  am 
innate  want  of  taste  they  illustrate  affo' 
painful  contrast  when  compared  with  the  i 
sense  of  artistic  perception  wo  have  beli 
the  habit  of  admiring  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  French  people.  .1 
might  be  spent  agreeably  in  the  street 
Cordova  seeking  for  half- concealed  . bil 
arabesque  work,  for  remains  of  Moorish  il 
tecture,  but  the  search  would  involvi) 
discovery  of  so  much  barbarism,  so  much: 
loss  destruction,  that  many  persons  wouj 
to  preserve  that  equanimity  of  temper  nec< 
to  perfect  enjoyment. 

In  spite  of  its  Moorish  appearance,  Cd 
is  not  only  a Christian  city,  but  boasts  t 
enjoys  the  special  protection  of  the  Arct 
Raphael.  A column  formed  of  grey  g 
with  a Corinthian  capital  of  gilt  bronze: 
aloft  the  figure  of  the  Archangel  Raphael 
though  somewhat  diminutive  in  size,  is 
sented  in  a very  aggressive  attitude  as  i 
sword  in  hand,  to  defend  the  city.  this  i 
ment  is  altogether  peculiar ; its  sub-basemer 
rockwork,  on  which  may  be  discerned  a 
tree,  a horse,  a lion,  and  the  most  eccentn 
monster.  Above,  and  supporting  the  g 
column,  is  a small  tower  of  rose-coloured  gl 
while  hanging  in  front  is  the  scroll  wi’ 
inscription  informing  the  faithful  tha] 
Archangel  descended  in  person  and  to1 
oath  that  henceforth  the  city  should  en- 
special  protection.  From  this  point 
Guadalquiver  is  easily  reached  and  cros- 
means  of  the  old  Roman  bridge.  This- 
structure  is  crumbling  away,  and  the! 
walls  that  form  an  enbankment  to  the  « 
either’  side  of  the  bridge  are  also  yield1 
the  effects  of  time.  On  the  little  ledge,  bt 
these  walls  and  the  water  of  the  riv: 
describable  and  repulsive  town-refuse  if 
tered,  contaminating  the  air  and  the  watt 
destroying  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  oi 
the  other.  Not  to  look  too  closely  into 
matters,  we  hastened  to  the  other  side, 
river  so  as  to  contemplate  the  town  i 
position  where  distance  might  lendi 
enchantment  to  the  view,  and  in  this,  al 
we  were  not  altogether  disappointed. 
Guadalquiver  is,  of  course,  a snare  8 
illusion.  Thr  banks  are  of  mud  and  the 
muddy.  In  width  the  river  is  insignifica: 
does  not  convey  the  impression  of  fore 
majesty  which  distinguishes  so  many 
watercourses.  But,  rising  above  its  ei 
ment,  tho  time-honoured  walls  of  the 
Moorish  mosque  instantly  attract  the 
while,  in  the  foreground,  in  the  very  bed 
river,  the  remains  of  the  Moorish  watt 
show  how  well  the  Moors  knew  what 
make  of  the  surrounding  natural  adva 
Above  tho  earthy  coloured  lino  of  the  cru 
city  wall,  series  of  houses  built  on  the 
ground  form  straight  lines  of  irreproi 
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fifce,  divided  by  the  peculiar  brownish  grey  tiles 
|Andalusia.  Now  and  then,  an  alcove  or  shel- 
led colonnade  gives  a shade,  a dot  of  black, 
ithis  glittering  scene,  for  the  whole  town  is 
ited  by  the  vivid  rays  of  the  sun,  while  far 
;;he  background  the  mountains  join  a sky  of 
i purest  blue.  The  square  Moorish  look-out 
era  surmount  the  comparatively  straight 
'8  of  houses,  and  here  and  there  the  stately 
m-treo  waves  its  graceful  branches  over  the 
•ace  and  roof.  But  these  trees,  which  were 
ported  into  Spain  by  Abderahman,  are  not  so 
iatiful  at  Cordova,  though  they  were  first 
Inted  here  by  the  Amir  himself,  and  one  of 
i)greatest  delights  was  to  watch  their  growth. 
Nearer  at  hand,  and  forming  a gateway  to  the 
Ige,  there  is  a Doric  arch,  built  by  Herrera, 
the  site  of  the  old  Moorish  gate.  The 
levos  are  said  to  be  by  Torrigiano.  The 
mps  of  cattle,  the  droves  of  pigs,  the  strauge- 
dng  peasants  and  cattle-drivers  who  daily 
(s  under  this  gate,  are  most  picturesque, 
iugh  somewhat  dirty  when  examined  at  close 
•rters.  The  bridge  is  consequently  not  only 
t best  place  for  a general  view,  but  for  a 
tier  Btudy  of  the  life  and  bustle,  such  as  it  is, 
,he  town.  We  can  here  gaze  at  the  Catholic 
ihedral  rising  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
ithomedan  mosque,  and  trace  the  outline  of 
? Giralda  against  the  blue  sky,  detect  through 
A opening  of  the  street  rising  from  the  bridge, 
( slim  Churriqueresque  column  raised  in 
lour  of  St.  Michael,  close  to  the  large  block 
»nildings  where  the  Inquisition  held  its  courts 
^extinguish  what  life  and  independence  of 
Ht  still  remained  in  this  unfortunate  country. 


GERMAN  ARTISTS  IN  ROME. 

ft  A RIVAL  TO  THE  VILLA  MEDICI. 

jN  these  busy  days  of  April,  when  London 
i Paris  are  both  already  looking  forward 
p expectation  to  the  opening  of  their  great 
tseason,  and  the  works  for  the  Royal  Academy 
l the  Salon , which  have  been  so  painfully 
pared  during  the  last  long  murky  winter,  are 
jig  skilfully  arranged  by  the  hangers,  the 
tiau  artistic  public  has  again  had  its  atten- 
!■  drawn  to  the  promise  of  a like  annual 
jibition  in  their  capital;  but,  judging  by  the 
;timents  expressed,  and  the  delays  that  ensue, 
i artistic  influence  of  Milan,  which  has  now 
orig  and  so  justly  been  considered  the  moral 
jital  of  Italy,  can  be  traced  in  quiet  but 
lermined  opposition  to  the  artistic  efforts  of 
hi  political  capital. 

• ix  years  ago  the  project  of  building  a palace 
tierve  as  an  annual  art  exhibition  was  dis- 
ed ; and  in  1874  the  first  competition  for 
architectural  plans  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
i Historic  Collegio  Romano  of  days  gone  by, 
sLiceo  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti  of  now  “ united 
y.”  For  reasons  which  it  would  take  too 
<bh  space  to  enumerate,  the  difficulties  in  the 
<ice  of  the  approved  plan  occupied  the  jury 
nth  after  month,  till  finally,  after  an  amusing 
’■  by  no  means  too  creditable  delay,  the 
nsel  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  called  in  to  give 
^ecision  on  the  controversy ; but  again  dis- 
•jeement  producing  further  difficulties,  the 
lister  of  Fine  Arts,  in  the  dilemma  not  long 
Te  decreed  the  promised  award  of  eight 
usand  francs  to  the  Roman  architect  Piacen- 
’*  & choice  which  the  artistic  world  of  the 
;ital  has  highly  approved.  But  the  long 
ssey  of  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  not 
i by  any  means  over.  More  than  once  it  has 
vQ  announced  that  the  first  stone  would  shortly 
<aid,  but  the  day  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
id ; worse  still,  the  project  has  found  in 
t'ernment  circles  many  serious  obstacles  on 
part  of  those  who  fear  a too  great  centralisa- 
of  the  arts.  The  Government  has  been 
(iced  to  advance  only  a very  small  sum  for 
^project,  and  if  the  municipality  of  Rome  does 
; make  up  the  deficiency,  there  is  more 
d a possibility  that  some  time  must  elapse 
lire  Rome  has  a palace  for  its  annual  fine-art 
jibition. 

jut  if  the  Municipality  supplies  all  the  funds, 
ipalace,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman 
:Ple,  will  be  ^entirely  Roman,  and  in  this 
<icer  the  chief  object  of  the  original  proposal, 
palace  destined  for  an  annual  exhibition  of 
fan  aJfc>  as>  for  instance,  in  France  and 
r.01’  French  and  English  art,  the  Salon 
l the  Royal  Academy, — would,  it  can  easily 
<een,  be  unfulfilled. 


While,  therefore,  we  may  safely  entertain 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  likelihood  of  Rome  yet 
having  an  annual  art  exhibition,  a far  more 
feasible  proposal  reaches  us  from  Germany  in 
the  expressed  desire  that  the  German  artists, 
who  have  held  for  so  long  a period  an  eminent 
position  in  Rome,  may  have, — as  the  French  for 
more  than  two  centuries  havo  had,  first  at  the 
Palazzo  di  Nevers  and  now  at  the  beautiful 
Villa  Medici, — a permanent  “art-home”  in  the 
Eternal  City. 

The  proposal  has  met  from  all  the  friends  of 
German  art,  with  warm  approval ; the  necessity 
for  the  German  students,  of  the  establishment 
of  such  a home,  is  now  making  itself  felt  every 
day  ; the  extraordinary  influence  on  the  artistic 
mind  which  a sojourn  in  Rome  seems  so  in- 
variably to  effect,  it  is  foreseen,  will  be  even 
more  strongly  accentuated  by  the  institution  of 
this  “ home.”  The  increased  expense  of  living, 
tho  want  of  painting- rooms, — or,  as  we  call  them, 
“ studios,” — which  strangely  enough  is  felt,  of 
all  cities  in  the  world,  in  Rome  ; the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a proper  intercourse 
between  the  artist  and  the  public,  the  obstacles 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  works  produced,  together 
with  the  depression  from  which  German  artists, 
in  common  with  their  brethren  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  now  suffering,  speak  warmly  in  favour 
of  the  proposition  above  referred  to. 

To  aid  the  artists  as  far  as  lies  within  their 
power,  the  German  Government  has  taken  up 
the  project,  which  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the 
Reichstag. 

It  is  intended  that  the  future  home  of  the 
German  artists  in  Rome  shall  serve  as  a pleasant 
meeting-place,  not  alone  for  the  profession,  but 
for  strangers.  In  addition,  a certain  number  of 
studios  will  be  established  for  the  especial  use 
of  German  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects, 
while,  as  in  tho  French  Academy,  professional 
instruction  will  be  afforded,  and  an  exhibition- 
room  set  aside. 

Tho  project  having  reached  this  advanced 
stage,  the  German  artists,  in  looking  about  for 
the  site  of  their  future  “ art  home,”  have,  with 
no  small  amount  of  that  shrewd  common-sense 
which  characterises  their  nation,  suggested  the 
quaint  and  historic  old  CasaZuccaro,  familiar  to 
all  Roman  visitors,  and  so  delightfully  situated 
on  the  PiDcio,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  artistic 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital, — a house  whose 
traditions  are  intimately  connected  with  more 
than  one  famous  name  in  the  history  of  art, 
Italian,  German,  and  English,  and  in  which  we 
ourselves  are  especially  interested,  having  re- 
sided three  winters  within  its  walls. 

The  house  which,  within  a short  time,  to  our 
our  own  knowledge,  had  remained  actually  in 
possession  of  a lineal  descendant  of  the  original 
owner,  Federigo  Zuccaro,  has  been  lately,  after 
so  many  centuries  of  regular  succession  from 
father  to  son,  put  into  the  market  for  sale.* 
Old  Federigo  Zuccaro,  as  all  readersrof  Wal- 
pole’s “ Anecdotes,”  will  remember,  amassed 
his  fortune  as  a painter  in  England  in  the 
distant  time  of  “good  Queen  Bess,”  and  far 
more  than  one  charming  portrait  of  the  beauties 
of  those  days  we  must  thank  him.  How  he 
came  to  leave  his  own  happy  country  and  come 
to  our  shores  to  live  con  quelle  bestie  di  Inglesi, 
as  Torreggiano  had  already  not  very  politely 
termed  us,  according  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
readers  may  learn  from  the  ever-interesting 
pages  of  Walpole’s  “Anecdotes.” 

When  Zuccaro  returned  to  Italy  and  to  his  old 
employment  in  Rome,  “ he  built  a house  for 
himself  on  the  Monte  di  Trinita,  adorned  with 
four  portals,  and  painted  on  the  outside  in  fresco 
by  his  own  hand,”  while  the  interior  was  also, 
as  can  still  be  seen,  beautified  by  the  facile  brush 
of  the  painter.  And  a noble  house  it  was  that 
the  knowing  old  Italian  built, — a house  that 
still  stands, — one  of  the  justly-esteemed  sights 
of  Rome,  and  the  sala  of  the  piano  nobile  of 
which  we  well  remember  hearing  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Cockerell  citing  as  one  of  the  most 
beautifully-proportioned  rooms  in  Rome,  that 
city  of  palaces  and  princely  residences. 

And  here,  in  this  delightful  home,  old  Zuccaro 
founded  his  academy  of  paintmg,  the  expense 
of  which  eventually  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
him,  and  here  in  the  Tempietta,  as  the  house  is 
still  sometimes  called,  Claude  in  later  days  lived ; 
indeed,  to  many  people  the  house  has  always 
been  interesting  merely  as  “ Claude’s  ” house. 
Salvator  Rosa  has  additionally  hallowed  the  spot 


* This  lineal  descendant  was  a lady,  whose  husband,  for 
tradition's  sake,  assumed  the  name  of  his  wife,  Zueeari, 
and  so  the  receipts  for  the  by  no  means  minute  monthly 
rents,  regularly  sent  in  to  tho  lodgers,  were  signed. 


by  his  presence  for  many  years  in  a portio11 
of  the  Tempietta.  The  whole  neighbourhood, 
in  fact,  teems  with  artistic  traditions. 

In  the  quiet  old  Via  Sistina,  opposite  the 
Tempietta,  the  entrance  portal  to  which  almost 
hangs  over  the  whole  of  Rome  beneath,  lived 
that  most  interesting  of  all  the  early  Royal 
Academicians,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  before  Na- 
poleon seized  the  pope’s  city.  Immediately 
below  the  house  in  the  Piazza  Mignanelli  resided 
for  many  winters  the  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  whose  rooms 
havo  been  occupied  for  the  last  half-century, 
aud  are  still  in  tho  possession  of  that  favourite 
painter  of  Italian  subjects,  Mr.  Penry  Williams. 

But  tho  Casa  Zuccaro  bears  traces  of  its 
artistic  occupants  of  even  a more  recent  period 
of  art  than  that  of  Claude  and  Salvator  Rosa, 
the  frescoes  of  the  Life  of  Joseph,  which  at  the 
time  that  the  German  Consul-General  Bartholdy 
occupied  the  Tempietta,  he  employed  his  fervent 
young  countrymen,  Overbeck,  Voit,  Schadow, 
and  Cornelius,  to  paint  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  house. 

Since  those  days,  the  Casa  Zuccaro  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  favoux-ite  residences 
of  the  numerous  strangers  visiting  Rome  for 
the  delightful  winter  season.  It  was  in  the 
rooms  decorated  by  Cornelius  and  his  young 
friends  that  the  distinguished  American  writer 
on  art,  Mr.  Charles  Perkins,  some  years  ago 
established,  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  a small 
school  of  art,  unfortunately  exclusively  for 
Americans,  he  having  been  himself  discourteously 
refused  permission  to  study  in  the  small  English 
Academy,  on  theground  that  its  bye-laws  allowed 
only  two  Americans  to  study  at  the  same 
moment,  these  two  admissions  having  already 
been  granted  to  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Perkins, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  author  of  that 
almost  exhaustive  history  of  Italian  sculpture, 
which  obtained  for  him  the  distinguished  honour 
of  being  appointed  corresponding  member  of  tho 
French  Institute.* 

In  later  years,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  occupied 
the  same  rooms,  indeed,  a very  little  inquiry 
would  show  how  many  enthusiasts  in  art,  since 
the  days  when  Zuccaro  built  his  pleasant  homo 
on  the  Monte  di  Trinita,  have  dwelt  therein. 

It  is  this  interesting  house  that  the  German 
artists  in  Rome  have  proposed  to  occupy  as 
their  “ art  home.”  The  price  that  has  been 
asked  is  some  12,0001.,  while  another  4,0001.  or 
5,0001.  will  be  ample  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
number  of  “ studios  ” and  a few  necessary  re- 
pairs. “The  opportunity,”  remarked  not  long 
since  the  German  llluslrirte  Zeitung,  “ we  hope 
will  not  be  lost,  to  place  such  a treasure  under 
the  management  of  the  German  Government, 
and  thus  ensure  for  German  art  in  Rome  a com- 
fortable aud  suitable  academy. 

Were  it  not  for  the  depressed  state  of  com- 
mercial affairs  in  our  own  country  at  this  mo- 
ment, this  is  the  time  for  England  to  arrange  to 
have  her  academy  in  Rome  settled  in  a some- 
what more  creditable  establishment  than  that 
it  has  now  occupied  since  the  days  when  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
first  endowed  it. 

Or  why  should  not  the  Royal  Academy  (whose 
actual  president  has  passed  so  many  instructive 
and  happy  hours  within  the  dusky  walls  of  tho 
English  Academy  in  Rome)  be  petitioned  to 
invest  in  this  manner  a small  portion  of  tho 
accumulated  funds  at  their  disposal  ? 

France  has  had,  ever  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  her  Academy  in  Rome  (for  many  years 
there  has  also  been  a French  Academy  in 
Athens),  why  should  not  England,  who  has 
now  proved  to  the  world  how  high  an  artistic 
position  she  holds,  have  also  in  Rome  a worthy 
counterpart  to  the  beautiful  Villa  Medici,  where 
a not  a few  of  the  famous  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects  whom  France  has  produced  have 
spent  so  many  happy,  profitable  hours. 


Important  Triangulation.— One  of  the 
greatest  trigonometric  works  that  have  ever 
been  undertaken  is  the  union  of  the  Spanish 
and  Algerian  Surveys.  The  Spanish  engineers 
are  stationed  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  upon 
Mt.  Tetica;  the  French  at  Fillaoussen,  near 
Nemours,  and  at  Ben  Sabra,  near  Oran.  The 
latter  are  under  the  orders  of  Commander  Perier, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes. — Der  Technilcer. 

* It  was  in  the  Casa  Zuccaro  that  lived  for  many  years 
Gibson's  friend,  Dr.  Dealcin,  the  author  of  tho  “ Flora  of 
the  Colosseum,” — a work  familiar  to  all  botanists,  and  not 
a few  English  residents  in  Rome  will  remember  his  kind 
services,  and  the  excellence  of  his  character. 
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the  villa  clara  at  baveno. 

While  within  the  last  few  weeks  our  English 


journals  have  been  amusing  not  a small  portion 
of  the  English-speaking  public  of  the  two 
hemispheres  with  minute  accounts  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  de- 
parture of  the  Queen  for  Italy  seems  chiefly  to 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  admirably  consti- 
tutional nature  of  our  form  of  government,  which 
at  such  a moment  of  excitement  as  the  present 
allows  of  the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  But  in 
Italy  much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  visit 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  newspapers 
have  daily  reported,  graphically,  all  the  move- 
ments of  her  Majesty,  in  spite  of  the  strict 
privacy  desired.  A Milan  paper  of  high  stand- 
ing has  given  our  Queen,  in,  for  a wonder,  cor- 
rectly-spelt English,  a “Welcome  Victoria,  a 
“ name,”  continues  the  article,  “ familiar  and 
popular  with  the  whole  world,  as  the  model  of  a 
constitutional  queen,  as  the  model  of  a wife,  as 
the  model  of  a mother.” 

From  one  of  the  many  excellent  Milan  news- 
papers, the  Pungolo,  we  extract  some  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  Queen’s  stay  at  the  \ ilia 
Clara,  which  we  feel  sure  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  some  of  our  readers. 

Needless  to  describe  the  already  known  par- 
ticulars  of  her  Majesty’s  arrival,  and  the 
admirable  (on  however  small  a scale  they  may 
appear  when  read  in  detail)  preparations  made 
for  her  reception  in  the  postal  arrangements, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  police.  On  this  latter 
force,  by  the  way,  no  little  trouble  has  been 
thrown  by  the  fear  of  a possibly  unmanageable 
invasion  of  that  scourge  of  the  forestieri  in  Italy, 
the  beggars;  especially  as  her  Majesty  bad  made 
known  that,  in  addition  to  wishing  the  entire 
absence  of  any  demonstration,  that  absolute 
quiet  must  be  secured,  and,  above  all,  that  she 
was  not  to  be  pestered  by  the  usual  crowd  of 
beggars  and  mendicants  who  infest  Italy.  This 
last  wish  was  certainly  humiliating  for  the 
Italians,  but  was  justified  by  the  annoyance 
endured  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  to  whom, 
when  iu  1863  she  visited  Lake  Como,  no  less 
than  700  petitions  were  presented,  without 
taking  iuto  account  the  legion  of  the  blind, 
the  cripples,  and  the  destitute  who  literally  be- 
sieged her  every  time  she  went  out  for  a walk 
or  drive. 


since  “with  an  old  lady  in.the  village  who  still 
remembers  the  young  princess,  and  who  told  me 
that  she  was  a brisk,  lively  little  girl,  fill  of 
vivacity,  with  magnificent  blonde  hair  tailing 
over  her  shoulders.”  The  old  lady  also  remem- 
bers how  even  then  the  young  princess  was 
looked  upon  as  the  successor  to  William  IV. 

“ The  Princess  Victoria  was  lodged  in  those  days 
at  the  Albergo  della  Posta,  and  occupied  room 
No.  12,  where  sleeps  now  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  house  (no  longer  an  hotel),  Dr.  Adami.” 

Another  retrospective  particular  connected 
with  her  Majesty  and  Baveno.  Eight  years 
after  the  time  which  wo  have  above  referred 
to  in  1837,  the  Princess  Victoria  had  already 
been  crowned  Queen  of  England.  The  young 
queen  had  soon  to  be  married,  and  as  the  choice 
was  no  unimportant  one,  a grand  f&te  was  held  at 
London,  as  some  few  Btill  among  us  will  remem- 
ber, and  to  this  fite  were  invited  all  those  princes 
who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  young  queen  of 
England.  Two  of  these  princes,  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  a Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadc, 
on  their  pleasant  way  to  our  hospitable  shores, 
rested  at  Baveno;  both  put  up  at  the  same 
Albergo  della  Posta,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  occupying  respectively — a particular 
for  the  precise  historian  cf  the  future — rooms 
36  and  48. 

The  two  rival  princes  stayed  some  days  at 
Baveno,  unable,  as  happens  to  so  many  strangers, 
to  leave  its  beautiful  scenery,  and  when  in  the 
course  of  their  walks  the  princes  met,  they 
courteously  exchanged  salutations. 

Everybody  knows  which  of  the  two  was  pre- 
ferred, for  the  memory  of  the  good  Prince  Albert, 
and  his  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
adopted  country  will  remain  fixed  in  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen  for  manj  a generation  to  come. 

Verona. 


existed  in  the  construction  and  endowment  fj 
tanks  or  reservoirs  in  India ; the  donation 
lands  in  a highly-cultivated  state  by  the  kin! 
of  Babylon  to  the  priests  of  certain  temples  ; a 
the  lavish  donation  of  cattle,  poultry,  and  land* 
property  by  the  Pharaohs. 

But  the  second  religious  mania  or  form 
expression  of  devotion  is  the  building  of 
pagoda.  The  Burmese,  like  the  Mahommedar 
have  the  habit  of  neglecting  to  carry  out  t 
repairs  which  weather  and  time  may  reno; 
necessary  in  these  edifices,  and  so  the  Irrawad 
may  be  said  to  bo  lined,  at  short  intervals,  I: 
pagodas  iu  various  stages  of  glorious  i'reshn 
or  crumbling  decay.  In  connexion  with  the  la 
donation,  Lieut.-Colonel  Phayre,  who  was  I; 
leader  of  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Burmalw 
1855,  has  furnished  some  interesting  mattei 
the  translation  of  aland  grant  inscription,  whj 
he  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pugan,  on  the  Ii 
waddy.  This  inscription  is  inscribed  or1 
stone,  and  written  in  the  native  Burmese", 
a very  vernacular  dialect,  having  only  a i 
Pali  words  of  a technical  nature  inserted.  j 
The  inscription  records  the  extreme  revere . 
of  the  donor  for  the  “three  treasures  ”-j 
Buddha,— “ Buddha  himself,”  “his  law,”  '] 
his  ministers.  In  the  fulness  of  his  heart! 
bestows  on  the  priests,  the  agents  of  Budo 
and  his  law,  a plot  of  “ fifty  measures  of  : 
land.”  This  grant  the  pious  devotee  has  m 
in  order  that  “ pure  milk  and  honey  ” may 
available.  fll 

In  addition  to  the  land,  which  was  probabl; 
that  time  of  transfer  in  a state  of  cultivation,.! 
inscription  informs  us  that  the  pious  Bn: 
gave  also  all  the  agricultural  implements  net 


As  for  the  Villa  Clara,  which  was  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  her  Majesty,  it  is  by  this 
time  well  known  to  the  English  public;  its 
beautiful  position  on  the  slope  of  the  Monterone, 
where  the  Lago  Maggiore  forms  a kind  of  gulf, 
stretching  out  before  Baveno  ; far  away,  on  the 
opposite  shore,  rising  majestically,  Monte  Ferro ; 
on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  are  the  cedars  and  the 
cypresses,  the  lemon  and  the  orange  trees,  the 
magnolias  and  the  laurels,  of  the  beautiful  Borro- 
mean  Islands,  in  which  genial  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  could  not  make  up  his  mind,  so  great  a 
lover  of  nature  was  he,  to  lay  the  scene  of  that 
most  delightful  of  the  eighteenth  century 
romances,  the  “ Nouvelle  Heloise,”  for  he  knew 
the  history  of  the  islands  and  how  they  had 
once  been  bare  rocks,  transformed  by  art  into 
paradises  of  greenery.  Every  one  who  has 
visited  Lago  Maggiore  knows  the  lovely  position 
of  Baveno,  and  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the 
scenery. 

And  here  it  is  that  the  Villa  Clara  rises,  a 
princely  bourgeois  dwelling,  with  its  adjoining 
buildings  (not  least  among  these  the  church), 
extending  like  an  amphitheatre  to  right  and 
left. 

Commenced  some  thirty  years  ago,  or  there- 
abouts, the  Villa  Clara,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Charles  Henfrey,  the  well-known  engineer, 
has  been  built  and  rebuilt  several  times,  its 
ovyner  never  having  expressed  himself  contented 
with  its  effect ; indeed,  tradition  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood whispers  how  something  considerably 
more  than  100,0001.  sterling  has  been  laid  out 
on  the  villa.  It  can  be  easily  imagined,  as  in  all 
such  cases,  the  result,— an  architectural  whole, 
the  epoch  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  specify. 
The  villa  is,  in  fact,  on  a first  glance,  a colossal 
painted  red-brick  Swiss  ch&let. 

In  addition  to  the  \ ilia  Clara  was  taken  the 
adjacent  Villa  Durazzo,  for  her  Majesty’s  suite 
while  the  Hotel  Belle  Vue  received  a few  dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  first  time  the 
Queen  has  visited  Italy.  This  is  scarcely  the 
case.  As  long  ago  as  1829,  when  her  Majestv,' 
then  the  Princess  Victoria,  was  only  ten  years 
old,  she  wa3  at  Baveno.  “ I have  spoken,” 
wrote  a correspondent  to  the  Pungolo  some  days 


sary  for  the  tillage  of  the  said  land,  and  appeu. 


THE  LAND  LAWS  OF  BURMAH. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  various  systems  of  land  legislation  and 
tenant  right  which  are  in  vogue  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  may  be  pleased  to  compare  the 
system  which  exists  in  the  west  of  Asia,  which 
we  have  already  described  in  these  columns, 
with  one  which  exists  in  the  south-east  of  Asia, — 
that  is,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burmah. 

In  the  geographical  and  geological  character 
of  the  laud  of  Babylonia,  and  that  of  Burmah, 
there  are  many  similarities ; both  are  the  growth 
of  alluvial  accumulation  from  the  rivers  which 
flow  through  them.  The  Irrawaddy,  with  its 
immense  body  of  water,  equal  to  if  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  Ganges,  carries  down  with  it  an 
immense  quantity  of  alluvial  Bediment,  which  as 
it  nears  its  mouth,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
long  low  islands.  Like  the  rivers  of  Western 
Asia,  in  the  rain  season  it  rises  to  a height  of 
50  ft.  above  its  average  summer  level,  covering 
an  immense  extent  of  the  country  on  either 
bank,  and  depositing  a deep  covering  of  rich 
alluvial  sediment.  The  result  of  the  annual 
inundation  in  Burmah  is  a similar  system  of 
landmarks  to  those  in  vogue  in  both  Babylonia 
and  Egypt.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  under 
cultivation  in  native  Burmah  is  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  rice,  which  is  richly  watered  both  by 
the  main  artery,  the  Irrawaddy,  and  by  the 
tributary  streams  from  the  slopes  of  the  Arracan 
range  of  hills.  The  result  of  this  thorough 
water  subdivision  is  exactly  similar  to  the  canal 
system  adopted  in  the  Tigro-Euphrates  valley. 
Stone  landmarks  and  the  irrigation  canals  were 
the  boundaries  selected  to  mark  each  individual 
estate. 

The  Buddhist  creed  being  the  State  religion 
of  the  land  of  the  Lord  of  Many  Elephants,  the 
pious  devotees  of  this  creed,  as  in  India  and  the 
Celestial  Empire,  seek  to  show  their  devotion  to 
the  “ oft-incarnate  saint  ” by  bequeathing  to 
his  temples  some  legacy  or  gift. 

The  selections  of  these  devotees  of  the  land 
of  Burmah  appear  to  range  between  two  forms 
of  offering  ; one  we  may  consider  extremely 
sensible,  and  tending  not  only  to  the  eternal 
welfare  of  the  donor,  but  also  to  the  good  of  the 
nation ; the  second  is  by  no  means  so  meritorious 
from  a secular  point  of  view.  The  first  form  of 
religious  bequest  is  the  donation  of  the  land  to 
the  priests  of  some  temple  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  crops  of  rice  for  the  religious  bodies 
and  the  poor  dependent  on  them.  This  form  of 
devotion,  which  was  often  practised,  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  land,  and  gave  great 
encouragement  to  agriculture,  at  the  same  time 


benefiting  the  priests  and  poor.  

A similar  system,  equally  productive  of  good,  I A.D.  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Chinese. 


to  the  grant  is  the  following  inventory 

“Digging-spades,  50”;  “broad  spades,  ii 
for  storing  the  rice-grain,  which  resemble'! 
spades  in  use  in  the  corn  warehouses ; .j 
planks,” — these  are  used  to  preserve  the  sii 
rills  or  ridges  which  regulate  the  irrigaticj 
the  fields;  “ 50  ploughs,”— these  are  prob.| 
the  rough  wooden  ploughs  ; “ sickles,  110,” 
for  cutting  the  rice-stalks;  and  lastly,  “ 50  e> 
rakes,”  for  the  formation  of  the  ridges  ana 
distribution  of  the  grain.  The  summary  of' 
gift  in  the  inscription  states,  “ That  is  ii 
410  objects,  including  the  50  measures  of  lai 
an  item.”  . I 

Like  the  land-donors  of  Western  Asia.i1 
pious  devotee  of  the  Golden  Buddha  attache 
his  inscription  the  following  litany  of  bless 
and  curses  on  the  heads  of  those  who  assi; 
oppose  his  good  work. 

(Regarding)  “ This  my  good  work,  the  J 
who  have  assisted  me, — 

May  they  remain  a hundred  years. 

But  of  this  my  good  work, 

The  loose  destructive  men,  who  make  8 
with  it, 

May  the  earth  swallow  them  up. 

May  the  thunder-bolts  strike  them. 

May  the  clergy  and  laity  avoid  them. 
May  tigers  devour  them. 

May  crocodiles  eat  them. 

May  they  be  destroyed  to-day. 

May  their  blood  harden  and  become  corn 
May  calamity,  enmity,  and  evil  ovei 
them. 

May  all  their  projects  come  to  nought.  . 
May  they  die  with  giddiness  (sun-stroke) 
May  they  have  a disgusting  stench  ii 
body  with  much  disease. 

May  evil  follow  them  day  and  night.”  w 
We  are  at  a loss  to  know  whether  to  a< 
the  palm  for  scorching  invective  to  the  relii 
devotee  of  Buddah  or  Bel,  to  the  iuhabitai 
Eastern  or  Western  Asia,  but  it  is  certain 
is  a curious  similarity  between  the  systemfi 
the  only  divergence  is  in  the  local  instrur 
of  punishment.  The  crocodiles  and  tige 
Burmah  are  but  the  “ hyenas  and  lions”  ( 
Babylonian  legend.  In  tho  Michaux  ston* 
same  curse  of  disease  and  putrefaction  : 
voked  on  the  head  of  the  injurer  of  the 
“ The  death  by  giddiness  ” or  sunstroke  fin 
equivalent  in  the  leprosy  which  would  visi 
sin  of  a Babylonian  trespasser. 

Of  course  this  Burmese  grant  cannot  cot; 
in  the  point  of  antiquity  with  the  terra- 
title-deeds  of  the  Courts  of  Babylon,  its 
being,  according  to  the  learned  translator, 
1189,  or  about  three  hundred  years,  afte 
foundation  of  Pugan.  In  its  turn  Pagan  ha 
many  other  Burmese  cities,  been  the  capi 
the  empire,  and  was  so  from  its  foundation 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  in 
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g of  Burmah  had  slain,  probably  in  one  of 
jje  fits  of  drunken  indignation  of  which  we 
ie  just  had  so  shocking  an  example,  an 
joassador  sent  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of 
|na.  To  fortify  the  city  against  the  invading 
nese  host  who  came  to  avenge  the  insult  the 
a pulled  down,  so  the  annals  of  the  city  say, 
irly  6,000  temples.  But,  as  the  invaders 
roached,  his  courage  decreased,  and  he  fled, 
ndoning  the  city,  which  was  occupied  and 
Iced  by  the  Ohiuese.  In  February,  1826,  the 
;ish  troops,  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
le  encamped  here. 

ibis  inscription  which  we  have  noticed  here  is 
resting,  in  furnishing  another  example  of 
.extreme  reverence  which  is  attached  to  the 
ilmark  or  deed  of  gift  among  all  nations, 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  elaborate 
liments  from  Babylonia  and  Egypt. 


COLLECTION  OF  REPORTED  CASES 
AtlNG  TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 
AND  BUILDERS. 

BY  E.  S.  ROSCOE,  BARRISTER- AT- LAW.* 


COMPLETION  OF  WORKS. 
Time  of  Completion. 


iien  it  is  agreed  between  a builder  and  his 
Joyer  that  the  work  shall  be  completed  by 
jiecified  date,  and  that  if  it  is  not  so  com- 
3d  a sum  shall  be  paid  by  the  builder  to  the 
loyer  in  respect  of  every  day  which  elapses 
.'the  specified  time,  until  completion,  and  the 
iloyer  orders  extra  work  to  be  done,  so  that 
ispeoified  time  is  exceeded ; such  order  for 
wl  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  stipulation,  but 
I entitles  the  builder  to  have  an  allowance 
p in  respect  of  the  days  necessarily  occupied 
fie  execution  of  the  additional  work. — Le^ge 
larlock,  12  Q.  B.,  1015  (1848). 
j'ompare  this  case  with  that  of  Jones  v. 
[elm’s  College,  Oxford.] 


:(IEN  a builder  contracts  to  complete  a certain 
: by  a specified  time,  and  also  alterations  and 
jpions  subject  to  the  original  conditions,  and 
i the  periods  for  completing  the  alterations 
jixtras  shall  not  exceed  the  period  first  named, 
j.  bound  to  complete  the  work  by  the  time 
iified ; and  even  if  this  is  an  impossibility  he  is 
J0  for  tho  penalties  agreed  onor  other  damages 
pnsequence  of  such  non-completion  by  the 
< fixed  on. — Jones  v.  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
,li.,  Q.  B.,  115;  40  L.  J.,  Q.  B.,  80  (1870). 
bis  case  exemplifies  the  way  in  which 
lers  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  busiuess 
:r  into  stipulations  which  may  turn  out 
jly  one-sided;  and  it  further  shows  that 
1 this  happens  the  law  will  not  help  them, 
use,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Justice  Hannen’s 
|tnent,  “ if  a man  does  in  direct  terms  enter 
a contract  to  perform  an  impossibility 
3ct  to  a penalty,  he  will  not  be  excused 
iuse  it  is  an  impossibility.”] 


uere  there  is  an  agreement  by  a contractor 
unpleto  work  by  a specified  date,  and  subse- 
tly  another  agreement  to  do  extra  work 
in  a reasonable  time,  and  such  extra  work 
• mixed  up  with  the  original  work  that  the 
lr  can  only  be  completed  at  the  same  time 
ue  former,  this  waives  the  original  condition 
> prevents  the  employer  fi’om  suing  for  any 
Ities  consequent  on  the  non-completion  of 
work  by  the  time  originally  fixed. — Thorn- 
f Neats,  8 C.  B.,  N.  S.,  831  (1860). 

this  and  the  two  preceding  cases  be  taken 
cher,  they  seem  to  show  clearly  enough  what 
law  is;  the  agreement  in  this  case  is  a 
4-ceable  precedent.] 


Substantial  Completion. 

Men  work  under  a building  (or  other)  coi 
'■  has  been  substantially  completed  (that  i 
Mie  small  portions  of  the  work  are  unfinished 
■builder  is  entitled  to  receive  payment.- 
!i3  v.  Godwin,  3 Bing.,  N.  C.,  732  (1837). 
*his  principle  may  be  qualified  by  the  fa> 
i there  is  a term  in  the  contract  which  foru 
jHdition  precedent  to  payment,  such  as  tl 
',g  of  a certificate  by  an  architect.  Se 
ko  v.  Butt,  8 E.  & B.,  739.] 


Prevention  of  Completion. 
iHEn  a builder  undertakes  to  complete  a work 
?1Ven  fclme>  and  SQch  completion  within  such 


given  time  is  prevented  by  some  act  of  the  em- 
ployer, the  builder  is  not  liable  for  any  damage 
in  consequence  of  such  non-completion. — Holme 
v.  Guppy,  3 M.  & W.,  387  (1838). 

A builder  or  contractor  may  bring  an  action 
against  his  employer  for  preventing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  and  thereby  causing  him 
damage,  and  it  is  no  defence  to  such  an  action 
to  say  that  the  non-exercise  of  due  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor  “ was  not,  in  the 
opinion  and  according  to  the  determination  of 
the  architect,  caused  or  occasioned  by  the  acts 
of  the  employer  or  his  architect.” — Roberts  v. 
Bury  Improvement  Commissioners,  5L.  R.,  C.  P., 
310;  39  L.  J.,  C.  P.,  129  (1870). 

[The  meaning  of  this  decision  may  be  made 
clearer  by  the  following  statement.  By  the  terms 
of  the  contract  the  architect  may,  for  various 
reasons  specified  in  the  contract,  give  further 
time,  or  the  employer  may  put  an  end  to  the 
contract,  if,  according  to  tho  opinion  of  the  archi- 
tect, the  contractor  does  not  exercise  due  dili- 
gence, and  make  due  progress.  The  employer 
does  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  and  the  con- 
tractor brings  an  action  for  being’prevented  from 
completing  the  contract.  To  this  the  employer 
pleads  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  architect  the 
contractor  did  not  make  proper  progress.  To 
this  the  contractor  replies  that  the  alleged  fact 
of  his  not  making  proper  progress  was  caused  by 
the  default  of  the  employer  and  his  architect  in 
supplying  plans  and  drawings  and  in  setting  out 
land,  &c. ; to  which  again  the  employer  rejoins 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  architect, 
there  was  no  default  on  his  part.  To  say  this  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  architect’s  authority, 
and  is  a question  to  be  tried  as  a matter  of  fact. 
Hi3  authority  extends,  subject  to  the  provisions 
in  tHe  contract,  to  giving  an  Opinion  that  the 
contractor  is  not  proceeding  with  due  diligence, 
but,  as  in  law  a man  cannot  take  advantage  of 
any  non-fulfilment  of  a condition  the  perform- 
ance of  which  has  been  hindered  by  himself,  it 
is  perfectly  allowable  for  the  contractor  to  rely 
upon  the  fact,  subject  to  proof,  that  the  non- 
fulfilment  had  been  caused  by  the  act  of  the 
employer  or  his  servant.  And  compare  dicta  of 
Lord  Campbell,  in  Muuro  v.  Butt,  8 E.  & B.,  739.] 

When  a person  contracts  to  do  an  entire 
work  for  a specific  sum,  he  can  recover  nothing 
until  the  work  is  completed,  or  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  employer  that 
the  work  was  incomplete,  or  unless  there  is  some- 
thing to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  parties 
have  entered  into  a fresh  contract. — Appleby  v. 
Myers,  2 L.  R.,  C.  P.,  651 ; 36  L.  J.,  C.  P.,  331 
(1867). 

[This  case  shows  the  principle  of  several  of 
the  above  cases.] 


SCARBOROUGH. 

Where  the  '‘sea-wind  sang,  shrill,  chill,  with 
flakes  of  foam,”  as  is  Morte  d' Arthur,  on  the 
wild  north-eastern  coast  is  one  of  the  best-known 
of  our  health-resorts, — Scarborough.  It  has 
given  up  almost  the  only  claim  that  it  had  to 
position  as  an  industrial  centre,  and  it  is  more 
and  more  a bathing-place  and  a summer 
resort.  Dating  back  as  a borough  to  the  distant 
days  of  Henry  II.,  having  in  its  old  castle  the 
ruins  that  tell  of  the  antiquity  of  the  town  and 
the  iniquity  of  some  who  ruled  it,  and  possessing 
in  its  fine  old  parish  church,  and  in  other  of  its 
buildings,  proofs  of  its  age,  Scarborough  has  of 
recent  years  grown  not  because  it  has  attracted 
great  industries  to  itself,  or  because  it  has 
become  a great  railway  centre,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  position,  its  natural  and  acquired 
attractions,  and  its  gaiety  in  its  season.  It  is 
true  that  its  disposal  of  some  of  its  charms  is  a 
meretricious  one ; but  to  adopt  a fitting  simile, 
all  is  fish  that  comes  to  the  net  of  this  sea- 
enriched  town,  and  it  has  no  ground  to  complain 
of  the  result  of  its  efforts  to  please. 

Forty  years  ago  Scarborough  was  rather 
more  than  a bathing-place.  A veracious  chro- 
nicler who  visited  it  could  enumerate  168  vessels 
as  belonging  to  it;  could  tell  of  the,  even  then, 
few  cargoes  of  Baltic  and  American  timber  that 
were  annually  imported  ; could  point  to  ship- 
building and  tho  manufacture  of  cloth  as 
amongst  the  chief  industries,  and  could  refer  to 
the  “few  coal-mines  and  the  many  quarries”  that 
were  then  worked  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Even  the  fine  bridge  to  the  “ Spaw  ” was  boasted 
of,  with  the  grand  reservoir  that  had  been 
formed,  to  give  a “ copious  supply  of  water  to 


the  town  ” ; a railway  was  projected,  to  join  the 
Leeds  and  Selby  one  ; a slipway  was  also  con- 
templated, with  warehouses,  bonding-yards,  and 
others  of  the  essentials  of  ports.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  was  in  the  olden  style, — 
bailiffs,  coroners,  chamberlains,  recorders,  and 
common  - couneilmen,  forming  the  corporate 
body  and  courts  of  session,  and  manorial  courts 
were  held.  At  that  date,  the  partly-ruined 
parish  church,  the  then  new  Christ  Church, 
and  five  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  com- 
prised the  ecclesiastical  structures  ; and  the  only 
other  notable  building  was  that  of  the  museum. 
Even  then  Scarborough  was  noted  as  the  resi- 
dence of  no  small  number  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  schools  were  many ; there  were  a couple 
of  boat-builders,  one  shipbuilding  firm,  and  three 
or  four  sailmakers ; half-a-dozen  circulating 
libraries  furnished  mental  food  for  visitors  and 
townspeople ; sixty  or  seventy  lodging-houses 
were  enumerated,  and  professors  were  almost 
as  plentiful  as  shipowners.  Travel  and  traffic 
were  served  by  five  coaches  running  regularly, 
and  an  extra  one  during  the  summer ; there  were 
about  a dozen  carriers ; three  vessels  sailed  to 
London,  and  one  each  to  Hull  and  Newcastle, 
and  these  formed  the  means  of  conveyance  of 
the  town.  The  population  of  the  parish  was 
about  8,760,  and  its  rate  of  increase  was  barely 
130  in  the  decade.  It  had  handsome  and 
spacious  streets,  beautiful  terraces,  its  springs 
were  known  and  its  waters  famed,  and  as  the 
years  passed’  on,  and  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  were  afforded  to  the  town  it  began  to 
grow,  to  cast  off  in  a large  degree  its  double 
character,  and  to  become  simply  a health- 
resort. 

Scarborough  figures  still  in  the  list  of  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  but  the  number  of  entries  and 
sailings  yearly  are  from  six  to  nine,  and  the 
tonnage  is  about  1,200  annually;  183  vessels 
are  still  registered  as  owned  by  it.  It  launches 
occasionally  little  wooden  vessels  of  some  50 
tons,  and  it  is  still,  to  some  extent,  a good  fishing 
station.  It  owns  214  boats,  registered  under 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  requiring  over  1,100  men 
and  boys  to  work  them  ; it  has  820  regular,  and 
about  200  occasional  fishermen  ; but  practically 
these  industries  are  stationary.  The  coal-pits 
are  disused,  and  the  quarries  are  of  less  im- 
portance ; and  it  may  be  said  that  Scarborough 
does  not  maintain  its  position  as  a purely  in- 
dustrial town,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  have  been 
expeoted,  seeing  that  it  has  become  more  and 
more  a servant  of  pleasure  and  pleasure-seekers. 
Its  population  had  advanced  to  24,259  at  the 
last  census,  and  summer  largely  swells  those 
numbers.  With  the  growth  in  numbers,  there  is 
a fully  equal  growth  in  the  essentials  of  town 
life, — in  organisations,  religious,  philanthropic, 
educational,  and  corporate.  Long  ago  its  cor- 
poration became  a real  representation  of  the 
people ; and  in  recent  years  it  has  added  a body 
for  tho  oversight  of  the  education  of  its  youth, 
whilst  the  older  organisations  for  allied  purposes 
have  grown  in  influence,  if  not  in  numbers.  Its 
churches  and  chapels  are  equal  to  those  amongst 
the  most  ornate  of  towns  of  similar  size  in  its 
broad  county  ; and  they  are  kept  in  countenance 
by  literary  and  other  institutions’  homes ; whilst 
the  erections  for  the  use  and  the  gratification  of 
the  pleasure-seekers — from  the  oldest  bath  to  the 
aquarium,  are  all  that  could  be  looked  for.  The 
stately  streets  of  two  score  years  ago  have  been 
added  to,  the  Spa  has  been  beautified ; some  of 
the  hotels — notably  the  Grand — are  amongst 
the  most  massive  and  imposing  of  those  of  hotel- 
loving  towns  ; and  from  the  dominant  castle,  or 
from  some  of  the  terraces,  the  views  are  most 
magnificent.  Scarborough  has  cultivated  its 
attractions,  and  spread  them  out  to  its  visitors 
in  regal  style.  It  subsists  on  its  beauties  and 
on  its  • sea  breezes ; and  therefore  it  has  the 
keenest  desire  to  improve  itself  and  to  attract 
to  itself  from  a wider  range  those  for  whose 
pleasure  it  so  largely  lives.  Although  it  offers, 
it  does  not  give  itself  up  to,  dolce  far  niente  ; on 
the  contrary,  there  are  life  and  activity  in  it ; to 
it  pleasure  is  business,  and  round  the  jolly  dame 
its  populace  throngs  to  sell,  to  bargain,  to  let. 

Other  health  resorts  have  sprung  into  fame, 
and  exclusive  Saltburn  at  one  time  threatened 
to  inflict  no  small  danger  on  Scarborough, — • 
joined  to  [the  apprehension  that  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  latter  was  not  what  it  should  be. 
These  apprehensions  have  vanished,  and  Scar- 
borough flourishes  whilst  Saltburn  advances. 
It  is  true  that  Scarborough  is  slightly  lacking 
in  public  spirit,  or  the  link  in  the  coast  line 
between  it  and  Whitby  would  have  long  ago 
been  completed,  and  a new  route  would  have 
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[April  19,  1879.' 


' Si  and  though  Scarborough  has  not  stood 


BituatioD,<she  is  laggard  in  the  race,  in  neglect* 


contiennously  to  the  facilRies  for 

reaching  the  “ Queen  o the  North  Wrthrn 


comparatively  short  distance  are 
populous  inland  towns  who  fumrsh,  .t  ie  true, 
streams  of  visitors  to  the  seas.do!  but  that 
number  might  be  many  times  multiplied  with 


a score  of 


proper  facilities  for  travel  and  proper  attention 
L T L nf  those.  With  an  unlimited 


to  the  health  and  tn 
the  enjoyment  of  no  small  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, onr  health-resorts  should  be  more  than 
the  places  of  recreation  for  the  comparative 
few ; and  they  should  be  made  ready  of  access, 
and  able  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
many;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  before 
these  things  of  beauty  are  “joys  for  ever, 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  common 
people.” 


COLLIERS’  COUNTY. 


places  from  whence  their  former  importance 
has  departed,— villages  known  in  Roman  days, 
and  decaying  towns,  such  as  Oorbndge  ; evi. 
dences  in  cold  millB  and  and  dismantled  fur. 
naces  of  the  passing  away  of  later  industries  ; 
and  over  all,  in  fertile  fields  nnd  long  rolls  of 
pasture-land,  signs  of  tho  domination  of  agricnl- 
ture  with,  at  unfrequent  intervals,  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  newer  dwellings  t°  show  where 
the  wealth  of  the  eastern  towns  builds  its  nests. 
Turning  north-east,  we  traverse  the  scene  of 
many  a raid  ; the  map  is  scored  by  the  track  ot 
a few  rivers,  but  the  great  roads  are  few  and 
direct,  and  not  till  a large  tract  of  country  is 
passed  does  any  considerable  town  present 
itself.  Central  Northumberland,  indeed,  is  as 
yet  undeveloped.  There  are  rolling  moors,  bleak 
and  dead  in  winter,  but  blooming  in  the  summer 
months  in  all  the  hues  that  flowers  ferns, 
heather,  and  gorse,  can  give  them ; dales  such 
as  those  through  which  “Jock  o the  Side 
rode;  hills  that  are  dwarfed  to  mere  rising 
ground  in  comparison  with  the  “ cold  Cheviots 
of  the  north;  and  ancient  farmsteads  and  hamlets 
dotted  here  and  there  in  gaunt  greyness.  Mor- 


and  the  locality  of  the  “ Keel  Row,”  is  chan< 
whilst  the  Side  is  losing  its  old  character ; j 
the  dwindling  of  the  keelmen,  the  growth, 
the  towns,  and  the  importation  of  people  f : 
other  parts,  are  so  changing  the  populace, 
it  is  only  when  a boat  musters  its  myriadi, 
Tyneside,  and  the  well-known  “burr”  float’ 
the  air,  that  the  ancient  peculiarities  of  c 
people  are  brought  to  mind.  These  are  som 
the  prominent  points  of  Northumberland,  j 
tamed  down  into  a commercial  county  from* 
wildness  of  its  past.  The  fair  white-win 
peacemaker  has  flown  over  the  land,  and  sv; 
away  the  lawlessness  of  the  North,  giviE 
its  stead  a peaceful,  staid  population,  tern 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  rolled  down  a little  of 
quaintness  of  the  South,  substituting  a c 
mercial  keenness  which  has  given  their  dis: 
a proud  pre-eminence  in  Northern  com  menu 


SIR  ANTONIO  PANIZZI  AND  TEE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM  READING  - ROC. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  an  emm 


No  part  of  the  kingdom  more  fally  proves 
that  Burke’s  “age  of  bargaining”  has  come, 
and  none  more  fully  shows  tho  change  from  the 
past  to  the  present,  than  does  the  border-land 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Not  only  was 
that  border- land  the  region  of  the  ballad-writers, 
but  it  was  also  that  of  the  events  they  depicted, 

0f  the  raids  and  the  reivers,  the  harryings 

and  the  huntings,  the  battles  and  the  betrayals 
of  old.  It  is  peopled  in  memory  by  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  old,  tho  streams  run  as  they 
ran  of  old,— often  blood-tinted  ; there  are  the 
long  moors  and  high  hills  in  the  prospect,  but 
the  animation  in  it  is  small ; life  centres  in  the 
little  dales,  and  the  farmsteads  have  the  sur- 
roundings which  fit  them  for  mimic  sieges  ; and 
now  and  again  there  is  in  the  landscape  the  dull 
red  streak  of  fire.  In  addition  to  men  of  mortal 
frame,  there  are  “ wee  men,”  fairies,  and  ghosts  ; 
and  instead  of  a world  of  reality,  we  are  in  one 
of  romance,  in  which  each  familiar  object  “doth 
suffer  a sea  change.”  The  tokens  of  the  presence 
of  tho  nineteenth  century  fade  away  ; and 
though  some  of  its  marvellous  powers  are  want- 
ing, the  endurance  of  the  men  and  women  make 
partial  amends  for  that  loss,  whilst  over  all  tho 
land  the  glamour  of  fancy  is  thrown.  The 
whole  of  the  Border  counties,  indeed,  might 
have  light  thrown  upon  their  past  from  the 
ballads  that  survive,  telling  in  qnaint  and 
pleasing  Btrains  the  customs,  the  modes  of  life, 
and  the  passions  of  their  olden  inhabitants. 
Prom  Carlisle  to  Berwick,  and  from  Rookhope 
to  Damfries,  we  are,  in  fact,  in  the  home  of  the 
ballad-singer,  and  his  is  one,  and  not  the  least 
pleasing  of  its  histories.  In  no  part  of  that 
historic  border-land  have  we  more  varying 
scenery,  or  a greater  contrast  marked  between 
the  past  and  the  present  than  in  Northumber- 
land. 

Though  shorn  of  the  proportions  it  once  had, 
the  “county  north  of  the  Humber”  comprises 
its  1,800  square  miles, — sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  popular  idea  that  it  is  one  immense  coal-pit 
is  ill-fonnded.  It  is  true  that  coal-mining  is,  as  it 
has  been  for  generations,  the  prominent  industry, 
but  beyond  it  Northumberland  possesses  exten. 
sive  manufactures ; its  claims  to  historical  re- 
membrance are  great,  and  often  unique ; and  its 
services  to  modern  civilisation  have  been  many. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  locomotive,  the  practical 
birthplace  of  railways,  and  of  screw  Bteam 
colliers;  its  rivers  are  commercial  streams 
widely  known  ; its  factories  for  engines  and 
guns  are  world-renowned  ; even  its  local  songs 
have  enduring  fame ; and  what  philologist  or 
musician  is  ignorant  of  its  dialect  and  “ bnrr," 
or  has  not  brought  up  the  memories  of  the  Tyne 
to  the  lilt  of  “ Weel  may  the  reel  row?”  Yearly 
the  great  Northern  coalfield  turns  out  its  six 
million  tons  of  coal,  and  this  fact,  and  the  allied 
one  that  the  Tyne  is  now  onr  chief  exporting 
river,  has  induced  the  prevalent  belief  that  coal 
dominates  over  Northumberland;  but,  as  we 
may  eee,  it  has  a varied  aspect,  as  well  as 
changing  and  extensive  industries. 

Take  a map  of  Northumberland  and  mark  on 
it  the  limits  of  the  coalfield ; a wedge-shaped 
tract  from  Warkworth  to  Tynemouth,  and  two 
isolated  patches  at  8cremerston  and  Plashetts 
cover  only  a small  portion  of  the  county,  beyond 
which  there  is  a region  legendary,  historic, 
agricultural.  Travelling  westward  by  Tyne- 
side, we  have  a glimpse  of  one  of  the  phases  of 
life  the  great  northern  county  shows,— that  of 


peth  is  sheltered  in  its  vale,  unchanged  . by 
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generations,  except  by  its  contiguous  collieries 
Rothbury  is  struggling  into  repute  as  a health- 
resort  ; and  Alnwick  recalls  the  memories  ot 
tho  Percys,— of  “ Hotspur  and  his  gentle  Kate. 

Still  northward,  and  the  coast  is  wilder,  the 
inland  scenery  bleaker,  until  Bamborough,  from 
its  headland,  looks  over  where  “glooms  the  dark 
broad  sea,”  or  Wooler  is  frowned  down  upon  by 
the  Cheviots,  or  as  of  yore,  day  dawns  on  Nor- 
ham’s  castled  steep.”  In  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
borderland,  Chillingham  projects  its  cattle; 
Yetholm  keeps  its  remnants  of  the  Gipsies’ 
Faas  ; Humbledon  tells  meekly  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Douglas  ; and  Berwick  is  big  with  antiquity 
and  stories  of  struggles.  A sturdy  race  dwells 
along  the  windings  of  the  Tweed  and  by  tho 
declivities  of  the  Cheviots ; but  their  nature 
partakes  of  that  of  their  winters,  frosty  but 
kindly.  In  the  north,  the  great  herds  of  sheep 
and  cattle  gather  ; the  fertilising  rivers,— Tyne, 
Coquet,  and  others, — sweep  down  the  dales, 
through  the  woods,  and  make  the  equivalent  to 
sunshine  in  a shady  place, — fertility  amongst 
the  bleakness  of  the  moors  and  the  barrenness 
of  the  hills. 

But  the  special  characteristic  of  Northumber- 
land and  of  its  populace  is  to  be  seen  in  its 
south-eastern  part, — amongst  its  coal  mines,  and 
in  and  around  the  scenes  that  mark  the  course 
of  the  Tyne.  The  coal  measures  of  Northumber- 
land have  been  long  worked,  and  the  signs  of 
that  protracted  working  are  visible  in  the  pits, 
in  the  disused  workings  whose  shafts  are  still 
crowned  with  disused  engine-houses,  and  occa- 
sionally with  the  old-fashioned  “gin”  long  ago 
substituted ; and  in  the  scarred  aspect  of  the 
country,  the  green  fields  being  marked  with 
huge  pit -heaps,  unsightly  rows  of  colliers’ 
cottages,  and  other  visible  proofs  of  the 
domination  of  coal.  The  metropolis  of  this 
northern  pitlandis  the  town  called  by  its  natives 
“ canny  Newcastle,”  and  there  are  few  sights 
more  picturesque  than  it  shows  at  night,  though 
in  the  day  the  smoke  that  arises  from  a hundred 
factories  spreads  murkily  over  its  dull  roofs. 
Looking  down  from  the  grand  bridge,  the  course 
of  the  river  is  marked  by  the  waving  line  of 
lamps,  by  the  lights  in  the  vessels,  the  glow  from 
many  a riverside  factory ; and,  haply,  by  the 
blast-flame  from  some  distant  furnace,  rising 
pale  and  blue  into  the  gloom.  For  miles  down 
the  river  there  is  a rugged  range  of  scattered 
houses,  of  chemical  works,  rolling-mills,  glass 
factories,  and  warehouses ; whilst  the  turbid 
stream  is  pressed  by  the  keels  of  many  a vessel, 
keel,  and  boat.  That  stream  has  become  his- 
toric, for  it  flows  by  the  scene  of  many  an 
industrial  problem  successfully  solved ; it  passes 
by  the  works,  still  carried  largely  on,  where  the 
Stephensons  built  their  first  engines,  by  the 
great  ordnance  works,  chemical  works, — the 
largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world, — and  through 
a long  line  of  glass  and  earthenware  works, 
shipyards,  potteries,  engine  works,  mills,  and 
furnaces,  docks  of  great  magnitude,  and  col- 
lieries noted  as  that  of  Wallsend,  whose  fame 
endures  long  after  its  coals  have  been  worked 
out.  Add  to  this  picture  that  great  proof 
of  engineering  skill,  the  high-level  bridge ; 
the  two  great  towns  on  the  two  banks  of  the 
river,  with  their  architectural  beauties  ; and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Tyneside  scenes.  Grainger  and  his 
successors  have  changed  the  appearance  of  the 
1 old  town ; Sandgate,  the  Wapping  of  Newcastle, 


belief.  If  a wrong  statement  be  once  prin 
-..-a  vr>rrw  ih  ntirl  it.  lives  on. 


succeeding  writers  copy  it,  and  it  lives  on,  u 
of  other  statements  which  have  been  mao! 
set  it  right.  This  is  exemplified  in  the II 
graphical  notices  of  the  late  eminent  libr . 
of  the  British  Museum,  Sir  Antonio  Pal 
elicited  by  his  lamented  death ; and  where 
amount  of  credit  has  been  given  to  hi  i 
respect  of  the  Reading-room  there,  to  whic^ 
must  venture  to  say  he  is  not  entitled.  .| 
the  Tivies , in  a leading  article  (April  9th), il 
applauding,  justly,  Panizzi’s  efforts  to  mak 
library  more  accessible  to  students,  sai 
“And  the  Reading-room  itself,  which: 
enabled  admittance  to  be  granted  to  so  '■{ 
students,  and  is  not  the  least  of  the  wond>; 
this  metropolis,  was  due  to  his  inventive  go 
As  long  as  this  readiDg-room  remains  no  x 
ment  can  bo  necessary  to  preserve  the  fai 
Panizzi ; aud  if  in  the  lapse  of  time  this: 
hospitable  hail  of  Btudy  should  bo  abandon* 
would  certainly  remain  the  typo  of  nil  s: 
edifices.”  And  again,  in  a biographical  )i 
in  the  same  issue, — “ On  the  subject  of 
logues,  both  alphabetical  and  analytical,  o, 
plan  and  design  of  the  Reading-room  v 
bears  his  name,  and  which  will  long  stu 
monument  of  his  constructive  genius,  P 
had  to  carry  things  somewhat  with  thel 
hand.”  He  is  here  credited,  it  will  bei 
with  both  tho  design  and  construction  c 
apartment,  but  in  truth  he  had  nothing  i 
with  either.  The  original  proposition  was; 
by  onr  esteemed  and  accomplished  frient 
late  Professor  Hosking,  and  we  published  hi 
in  1850.*  He  had  submitted  it  to  the  Tr. 
in  1849,  Baying  with  it, — “My  projeetc 
build  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrangular  i 
enclosed  by  the  present  main  buildings  i 
Museum,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
panying  plan,  a modified  copy  of  the  Pai’ 
at  Rome,— that  is  to  say,  of  the  cupola-ci. 
Rotunda  known  by  that  name,— as  near: 
full  size  as  possible  consistently  with  the  i 
the  area  and  the  height  of  the  present  build: 

The  design  actully  carried  out  tbroug 
persistence  of  Sir  Antonio,  then  Mr.  P 
was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Sydney  Smirk 
is  illustrated  by  plan  and  view  in  our  v 
for  1855.+  In  after  years  we  received  i 
from  Smirke  on  more  than  one  occasion 
plaining  of  the  absurd  attribution  of  the  i 
to  Panizzi. 

Both  our  old  friends  have  passed  away, 
would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  those  whe 
the  truth  to  claim  for  them  what  is  theirs. 


The  Cochin  and  Travancore  Railv 

In  the  Builder  for  January  25th  last,  p.  1 
mentioned  that  the  scheme  for  making  tb 
way,  in  connexion  with  the  extension  of  ' 
Harbour,  had  been  revived.  The  last  mai 
from  India  brings  news  that  arrangemer 
in  progress  for  the  formation  of  a comps 
carrying  out  the  work.  The  line  will  be 
four  miles  long,  and  will  form  a junctiol 
the  Madras  Railway  at  Shoranoro.  The 
proposed  is  through  Mooloocary,  W attakani 
Trinlirvnr  OnrflTiemTn.  Chundamunsalum,  1 


Trichoor,  Oorangnm,  Chundamungalum, 
Eyampuly,  Narakel,  and  Cochin.  Mr. 
Hudson,  formerly  attached  to  the  eng 
staff  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
Cross,  is  the  engineer  of  the  proposed  lit 


* See  Builder,  vol.  viii.,  p.  293. 
t See  pp.  133,  138,  139. 
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(MAN  ANTIQUITIES  AT  LYDNEY  PARK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


iriiE  account  of  the  remains  at  Lydney  Park, 
iiently  published,*  is  an  interesting  addition 
the  printed  records  already  existing  of  the 
jrks  left  by  the  early  occupants  of  this  country, 
len  the  Roman  constructions  in  Lydney  Park 
ire  first  regularly  explored  (at  the  beginning 
this  century),  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Bathurst, 
ler  taking  accurate  plans  and  drawings  of  the 
eral  rooms  as  they  successively  came  to  light, 
jnposed  a detailed  description,  in  two  parts, 
the  villa  and  the  temple.  His  work  displays 
Jch  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  anti- 
ties, is  well  arranged,  and  written  in  a good 
le ; but  it  has  been  considered  as  carried  out 
too  great  a length,  and  too  discursive,  for 
i purpose  of  the  present  publication.  Others 
Ve  therefore  worked  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
ill  been  edited  by  Mr.  C.  W.  King,  who  has 
led  some  theories  which  greatly  increase  the 
rarest  attaching  to  these  remains, 
u’he  Roman  station  in  Lydney  Park  is  situated 
.nut  a mile  and  a half  from  the  river  Severn, 
the  western  side,  about  nine  miles  above  its 
<fluence  with  the  Wye,  and  about  twenty 
ios  below  Gloucester.  It  is  probable  that  the 
jarflowed  nearer  to  Lydney,  in  former  times,  by 
Jleast  half  a mile,  for  a large  tract  of  alluvial 
und  is  known  to  have  been  formed  by  depo- 
sition from  the  river  within  the  last  150  years, 
if  tradition  reports  that  the  water  once  came 
; within  a short  distance  of  the  church  at 
flnev. 

i.’he  position  which  the  Romans  here  occupied 
i a very  commanding  one,  and  communica- 
lii  might  be  held  from  thence  by  signals  with 
r fortresses  which  they  are  known  to  have 
|i  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  such  as 
ise  at  Painswick,  Selsley-hill,  and  elsewhere, 
'he  Romans  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
jnmits  of  two  hills  now  comprised  within  the 
<k  at  Lydney.  The  larger  of  these,  usually 
ed  the  Camp-hill,  has  an  area  of  850  ft.  by 
i ft. ; the  smaller  is  nearly  circular,  and  not 
rve  sixty  yards  across. 

s'he  larger  fortified  area,  where  the  principal 
Jiains  have  been  found,  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
l surface  having  a gentle  slope  upwards  from 
th-west  to  north-east.  The  buildings  were 
.oed  chiefly  at  the  lower  or  south-east  end 
Ithe  inclosed  space.  The  outer  wall  is  very 
Iqual  in  Bize,  and  irregular  in  position,  so 
inot  completely  to  surround  any  part  of  the 
jldings.  The  remaining  part  of  the  area, 
jept  ou  the  west  side,  where  the  declivity  is 
v steep,  is  bounded  by  a mound,  formed 
narently  only  of  earth  and  such  stones  as 
•Ijht  be  mixed  with  it.  On  the  north,  where 
l ridge  of  the  hill  is  prolonged,  there  was  a 
ip  fosse,  with  some  indication  of  a second 
"and. 

•’his  hill  was  long  known  popularly  by  the 
lae  of  the  Dwarfs’  Hill,  [from  the  notion  that 

I buildings  were  the  work  of  fairies,  always 
imposed  to  be  a diminutive  people.  When  the 
<iite  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Benj.  Bathurst  in 
' 3,  all  this  part  was  overgrown  with  bushes ; 
^ there  were  walls  remaining  about  3 ft. 
hve  the  ground,  particularly  in  a part  called 
■ Dwarfs’  Chapel:  where  this  was  situated 
jiot  now  known.  Many  large  coins  and  other 
equities  were  then  found  ; and  the  mother  of 

T.  Bathurst  was  fond  of  scratching  on  the 
'face  and  employing  little  girls  to  pick  up 
f ancient  articles  she  met  with,  many  of 
jich  she  is  said  to  have  sent  to  a friend  in 
■hdon.  At  that  time,  about  1770,  the  walls 
re  not  half  bo  high  as  in  the  time  of  Mr.  B. 
;hurst. 

Jr°  regular  investigation  of  these  remains  was 
v*r  made  until  the  year  1805,  when  some  holes 
v lnS  been  dug  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
.es,  which  brought  to  light  the  foundations  of 
walls,  it  was  resolved  by  the  late  Right  Hon. 
'Bathurst,  who  then  owned  the  property,  to 
jitinue  the  excavations,  in  order  to  trace  out 
i direction  of  these  walls,  and  the  form  of  the 
ldmg  to  which  they  belonged.  This  work 
y carried  on  for  several  years,  one  workman 
jy  being  usually  employed  upon  it.  Every 

I I was  measured  as  it  was  brought  to  light, 
laid  down  on  paper ; and  every  pavement 

3 carefully  copied,  until  the  whole  range  of 
Sidings  had  been  discovered. 


;n!7pl'  qUlt"'S,ut  Lydney  Park,  Gloucester 
hurtf  MlAUn‘?v?.i.Wx-rk  ol  tbe  Kev-  William  1 
n“  With  Notes  by  C.  W.  King,  K 


It  would  appear  from  the  extent  of  the  build- 
ings, the  elegance  of  some  of  the  pavements, 
the  hypocausts,  and  the  painted  stucco  with 
which  the  walls  were  adorned,  that  if  this  spot 
was  first  occupied  as  a military  station,  it 
gradually  became  the  settled  residence  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  gathered  around  the 
dwelling  of  the  proconsul,  or  other  officer  of 
high  rank. 

The  series  of  coins  found  here,  extending 
from  Augustus  to  Arcadius,  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  station  was  occupied  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Britain,  while  the  large  number  of  them  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  place  must  have  been 
vacated  in  haste;  and  the  marks  of  fire,  with 
pieces  of  melted  lead  found  among  the  ruins, 
make  it  probable  that  the  whole  was  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  never  again  occupied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  buildings  extended,  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north  and  south,  entirely  across  the 
hill,  the  extreme  walls  on  either  side  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  declivity.  The  whole  breadth 
in  this  direction  was  300  ft. ; the  utmost  length 
across,  nearly  east  and  west,  was  315  ft. 

The  hypocausts  found  were  merely  to  warm 
the  various  apartments;  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  baths.  This,  says  Mr.  King,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  book,  was  the  usual  method 
for  warming  houses  of  the  better  class  in  cold 
climates,  for  the  Romans  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  fireplaces  having  chimneys  ; 
the  focus  of  poorer  dwellings  being  simply  a 
fire  made  in  the  middle  of  a room  with  a hole 
in  the  roof  above  for  the  escape  of  smoke. 
Julian,  in  his  “ Misopogon,”  tells  a curious 
story  that  well  illustrates  the  custom.  Residing 
in  Paris  during  a very  severe  winter,  he  would 
never  allow  his  bedchamber  to  be  warmed, 
“ although  this  could  have  been  done  by  means 
of  fire  under  the  floor,  as  the  houses  in  that 
region  are  generally  constructed.”  But  the  frost 
growing  still  harder,  he  was  forced  to  submit; 
but  fearing  lest  heating  the  flues  suddenly 
should  bring  the  damp  out  of  the  walls,  he 
ordered  a brazier  of  live  coals  to  be  carried  in, 
and  narrowly  escaped  suffocation  from  the 
fumes. 

One  of  the  buildings  exposed  is  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  a temple,  the  extreme  length 
of  which  is  93  ft.,  the  breadth  76  ft.  The 
remains  of  such  buildings  in  Britain  have  not 
been  very  frequently  found,  though  altars  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  various  deities  are 
not  unusual.  Yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  when  esta- 
blishing their  authority  over  the  British  tribes, 
to  promote  the  erection  of  these,  as  well  as 
other  public  buildings.  We  are  told  by  Tacitus, 
says  Mr.  Bathurst,  from  whose  account  we  are 
condensing  these  particulars,  that  Agricola  took 
great  pains  to  encourage  the  building  of  temples, 
public  rooms,  and  private  dwellings,  in  order 
to  civilise  the  natives,  and  deter  them  from 
their  warlike  propensities.  It  is  believed  that 
this  building  was  a temple,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  three  inscriptions  having  been  found 
within  it,  two  of  which  are  on  bronze  plates, 
the  third  on  lead.  These  are  evidently  votive 
tablets,  and  were  probably  suspended,  or  nailed 
to  the  wall,  in  some  part  of  the  building. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  each  of  the  tablets 
now  under  consideration  the  name  of  the  god  is 
spelled  differently.  The  execution  of  one  of 
them,  however,  seems  superior  to  the  others, 
besides  that  the  writer  of  it  has  a prtenomen, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  been  of 
higher  rank  and  better  education  than  tbe 
others.  So  that,  taking  his  reading  as  the 
most  correct,  it  is  concluded  by  the  writer  that 
this  temple  was  dedicated  to  a god  named 
Nodon  or  Nodons. 

The  tablet  of  lead  bears  a curious  inscrip- 
tion, which  may  be  thus  translated: — “To  the 
god  Nodens.  Silvianus  has  lost  a ring.  He  has 
given  the  half  part  to  Nodens.  Allow  health  to 
none  amongst  (those)  who  bear  the  name  of 
Senicianus  until  he  brings  (it)  even  to  the 
temple  of  Nodens.” 

The  question  naturally  arises,  whether  such  a 
deity  as  Nodons  or  Nodens  was  ever  heard  of  in 
Roman  mythology,  and  this  is  discussed  at  some 
length.  Was  he,  it  is  asked,  a British  divinity, 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  as  they  sometimes 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  regard  to  the  gods 
of  the  countries  they  conquered  ? Examples  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  inscriptions  on  Roman 
altars  found  in  Cumberland. 

Another  conjecture  identifies  Nodon  with 
iEsculapius,  the  god  who  presided  over  the 


medical  art,  and  whom  the  Romans  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks. 

On  the  dedicatory  inscription,  which  is  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  us,  worked  in  the  tesselated 
pavement  of  the  Temple,  the  copies  hitherto 
published  are  supposed  to  be  very  incorrect  in 
the  first  and  last  portions.  They  give  for  the 
opening  four  letters  no  more  than  n.  or  D.  a., 
and  read  the  concluding  letters  as  interamnate. 
But  now,  with  the  aid  of  the  accurate  drawing 
made  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  some  addi- 
tional forms  can  be  with  certainty  restored,  and 
the  whole,  Mr.  King  thinks,  may  be  read  as 
follows : — 

“ neo  Maximo  irerum  plavivs 
senilis  pk aeses  URbigionit 
EX  8TIPIBVS  POSSVIT 
ojjRklante  victoeino  ixter- 
prete  ZariNE.” 

“ To  the  greatest  God,  for  the  second  time, 
Flavius  Senilis,  Head  of  the  Religion,  has  erected 
this,  from  voluntary  contributions,  the  Director 
of  the  works  being  Yictorinus,  interpreter  for 
the  Latin  tongue.” 

Mr.  King  proceeds  to  justify  this  interpreta- 
tion, the  most  important  facts  of  which  are  now 
proposed  for  the  first  time ; but  we  cannot 
attempt  to  follow  him,  but  confine  ourselves  to 
his  observations  on  “ the  director  of  the  works,” 
Victorious,  a fresh  name  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  ancient  architects  known  to  us. 

“ Victorinus,”  possessing  neither  nomen  nor 
pranomen,  says  Mr.  King,  was  necessarily  a 
plebeian,  though  at  the  same  time  freeborn. 
The  name,  Victorinus,  being  very  popular  in 
Gaul,  we  may,  without  giving  too  much  scope 
to  fancy,  suppose  him  to  have  been  an  architect 
or  engineer  who  had  come  over  in  the  train  of 
Agricola  with  the  view  of  pushing  his  fortune 
in  the  fine  field  just  opened  to  ingenious  people, 
by  the  newly  kindled  taste  of  his  barbarian 
cousins  for  the  arts  of  peace.  Agricola  himself 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Massilia,  and 
ever  retained  a high  respect  for  the  system  of 
mental  culture  there  pursued. 

“ This  brings  me  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  under- 
taking,— in  what  manner  the  lost  letters  following  inter 
are  to  be  restored.  • Interamnate  1 has  been  adopted  in 
previous  publications ; but  a careful  examination  of  the 
coloured  plate,  and  a comparison  of  the  imperfect  charac- 
ters with  those  well  preserved  in  the  rest  of  the  inscription, 
will  convince  every  one  accustomed  to  such  work  that  the 
concluding  letters  are  tine,  and  cannot  by  any  ingenuity 
be  tortured  into  ate. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  conclud- 
ing words  had  described  the  profession  of  Victorinus  ; to 
follow  the  precedent  we  have  in  the  case  of  his  employer, 
designated  above  as  ‘ Pricses  Religionis.’  On  these  grounds 
I boldly  propose  to  read  ‘ Interprete  Latine,’  ‘ Interpreter 
f"r  the  Latin  tongue’;  a form  of  expression  justified  by 
the  common  usage  of  ‘ loqui  Latin£,’  ‘ interpretari  I atine.' 
Fanciful  as  this  explanation  may  at  first  appear,  it  is  based 
upon  strong  and,  to  my  mind,  convincing  arguments.” 

Tbe  interpreter,  viroipriTTig,  was  an  officer 
attached  to  every  Grecian  Oracle ; where, 
indeed,  his  services  were  absolutely  indispensable 
to  enable  the  consultor  to  profit  by  the  divine 
counsel  communicated  in  the  disjointed  ravings 
of  the  Pythia,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  or  in 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night.  The  most 
remarkable,  as  well  as  most  ancient,  notice  of 
this  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the  “ Iliad,” 
where  Homer  addresses  Jupiter  as  “ Pelasgian, 
sovereign  of  wintry  Dodona ; around  dwell  thy 
interpreters  the  Selli,  with  feet  unwashed,  and 
having  the  bare  earth  for  bed.”  The  scholiast 
adds  that  their  office  was  to  explain  the  re- 
sponses of  the  god,  and  that  they  were  the 
highest  order  of  priests  belonging  to  the  place. 

Victorinus,  Mr.  King  thinks,  was  clearly  a 
man  that  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything;  like 
Juvenal’s  half-starved  Greek,  he  was,  as  cir- 
cumstances demanded, — 

“ Augur,  schcenobates,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes,” 
and  shone  in  every  capacity. 

To  his  taste  and  skill  the  numerous  tesselated 
floors  of  the  villa,  with  their  graceful  and  varied 
patterns,  bear  ample  testimony,  and  lead  us  to 
form  a high  opinion  of  the  temple  that  rose  up 
under  his  direction  (although  nought  of  its  archi- 
tectural features  now  survives),  pillars  and  en- 
tablature having  (as  the  absence  of  even  their 
fragments  proves)  been  constructed  of  oak. 

Such  a universal  genius  was  the  very  man  the 
times  called  for;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
“worked  the  oracle”  to  the  greater  glory  of 
the  prophetic  powers  of  ancient  Nodens,  to  the 
edification  of  all  comers  to  his  shrine ; and, 
above  all,  to  the  increased  profit  of  his  patron, 
who  may  very  well  have  been  one  of  those 
Britons  whom  Agricola  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
said  their  natural  abilities  were  superior  to  those 
resulting  from  education  in  the  Gauls, — of  whom 
Caesar  himself  has  commended  the  ingenuity 
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and  aptitude  for  iiuitatiog  the  works  of  more  | 
civilised  people.  . . . , . 

Before  dismissing  this  inscription  (the  most 
important  of  its  kind  ever  discovered  for  the 
remarkable  facts  in  our  early  history  which 
may  with  good  reason  be  deduced  from  its 
terms),  Mr.  King  calls  particular  attention  to 
the  support  of  his  theory  as  to  its  date  which 
the  lettering  itself  affords.  Many  of  the  cha- 
racters slope  considerably  from  left  to  right, 
which  is  a peculiarity  of  early  Latin  writing, 
but  is  never  found  in  inscriptions  of  later  date 
than  the  first  century  of  the  empire  ; from  which 
time  downwards  all  the  straight  lines  are  per- 
fectly vertical.  The  general  character  of  the 
writing  in  this  dedication  may  be  compared  with 
that  preserved  to  us  in  the  announcements  scrib- 
bled upon  the  house- walls  of  Pompeii,  and  goes 
far  to  indicate  the  same  period.  And  a similar 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  coins  scat- 
tered over  the  site  of  the  Temple. 

We  have  said  enough  to  justify  our  assertion 
of  the  interesting  nature  of  the  volume,  and 
need  only  add  that  it  includes  plans,  and  illus- 
trations of  the  pavements  and  of  many  of  the 
other  objects  found. 


UNCLAIMED  PRIZES  AND  THE 
TROCADfiRO. 

The  21st  of  April  is  the  date  fixed  for  the 
adjudication  of  the  works  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a park  on  the  Trocadero.  The 
project  for  the  partial  though  permanent  preser- 
vation of  this  portion  of  last  year’s  Great  Exhibi- 
tion comprises  the  re-opening  of  a public  road 
across  the  Blope  or  hill  known  as  the  Trocadero. 
The  palace,  which  crowns  the  summit,  will 
remain  the  property  of  the  State,  as  the  Muncipal 
Council  decided,  at  a recent  sitting,  that  the 
city  could  not  undertake  the  maintenance  of  this 
public  building.  The  gardens  are  to  be  preserved, 
as  also  the  aquarium,  and  the  cost  of  this  and 
the  necessary  alterations  is  estimated  at  14,8801. 
The  gardens  and  aquarium,  however,  belong  to 
the  town,  as  it  is  only  the  palace  itself  which 
has  been  given  up  to  the  State.  Considerable 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
gardens,  as  they  are  still  encumbered  by  all 
manner  of  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  which 
belong  to  the  National  Lottery,  and  have  not 
yet  been  removed  by  the  winners.  There  are 
also  two  hot-houses,  which  not  only  contain 
innumerable  flowers  won  by  ticket-holders,  but 
are  themselves  prizes  as  yet  unclaimed  by  the 
winners.  Fortunately,  a very  ingenious  scheme 
has  been  suggested  and  adopted  to  escape  the 
present  difficulty.  A trustee  has  been  appointed 
who  will  proceed  to  sell  all  the  prizes  that  have 
not  been  claimed,  and  will  keep  the  money 
they  may  fetch  at  the  disposal  of  the  owners  of 
the  winning  tickets,  should  any  of  these  latter 
at  last  make  up  their  minds  to  claim  their 
rights.  The  probabilities  are  that  many  are 
not  yet  aware  that  they  have  won  anything. 
The  flowers  that  are  likely  to  spoil  will  be  sold 
at  once,  while  the  others  will  be  kept  for  three 
months  more,  which  is  the  legal  delay  allowed 
to  the  holders  of  tickets.  Perhaps  some  winners 
are  purposely  waiting,  as  they  know  that  good 
care  is  taken  of  the  plants,  and  that  they  are 
consequently  increasing  in  value  ! 


THE  COST  OF  THE  PARIS  HOSPITAL 
Contracts  have  been  concluded  for 
maintenance  in  proper  repair,  during  the  th 
years  comprised  between  the  dates  of  April  ] 
1879,  and  March  31st,  1882,  of  all  the  buildii 
belonging  to  the  “Assistance  Publique” 
Paris.  These  are  divided  into  five  sections 
districts,  and  comprise  eighteen  hospiti 
tmrteen  asylums  or  homes,  and  a number 
offices  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  of  assistai 
to  the  wounded,  bake-houses,  cellars,  and  sto 
for  the  making  and  warehousing  of  bread,  wi 
medicines,  Ac.  distributed  to  the  poor  by  i 
State.  The  cost  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  establishments  in  good  repair  dur 

124  ^0ihCOming  thfee  year3  13  eatim*ted 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  while  taking  th 
figures  into  consideration,  that  the  system 
out-door  relief  finds  universal  favour  in  Pa 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a workhouse.  Hospii 
and  asylums  for  the  insane,  incurable  cases  ; 
chronic  diseases  abound,  but  the  idea  of 
prisoning  an  able-bodied  pauper,  and  break 
up  his  home,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  Fre 
conception  of  charity  and  of  economy  in 


matter  of  pauperism.  Hence  the  heavy  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  such  establishments 
is  our  English  workhouses  is  avoided;  and  con- 
sidering  the  thrifty  habits  and  the  sense  of 
dignity  that  characterise  the  French  working 
Masses,  the  free  distribution  of  out-door  relief 
does  not  tend  to  increase  pauperism.  All  over 
Paris,  hospitals  relieve  the  sick ; no  letters  of 
recommendation  are  required,  no  certificate  as 
to  respectability  or  good  character  is  demanded  ; 
it  suffices  that  the  applicant  should  be  poor  and 
suffering,  and  the  arms  of  charity  are  opened. 
In  each  arrondissement  there  is  a Bureau 
d* Assistance  Publique,  where  out-door  relief  is 
<riven,  and  a regular  system  organised  for  pro- 
viding medical  assistance,  nurses,  medicines,  &c. 
to  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  hospital.  Such  is, 
in  a few  words,  the  Paris  poor-law  system,  and 
oUch  the  cost  of  maintaining  in  repair  the 


CO-OPERATIVE  STORES,  RADCLIFFE. 

The  new  stores  are  now  completed  and 
opened  in  all  branches,  and  they  afford  a striking 
instance  of  the  beneficial  power  of  combina- 
tion of  working  men  in  achieving  desirable 
social  results. 

The  building  is,  in  reality,  an  addition  to  the 
original  stores,  which  occupied  three  shops,  now 
amalgamated  in  the  general  arrangement.  The 
whole  area  of  the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by 
shops  devoted  to  the  grocery,  flour,  butchery, 
drapery,  shoemaking,  clogging,  furnishing,  con- 
fectionery, and  tailoring  trades,  and  to  entrances 
to  the  upper  stories,  and  to  cart-entrance  and 
hoist. 

The  grocery  trade  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
society,  and  to  this  department  a large  shop  has 
been  devoted,  64  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  two  rows  of 
counters  down  the  sides,  and  a row  of  seats  for 
the  convenience  of  customers  in  the  centre.  In 
most  of  the  shops  the  fittings  have  been  espe- 
cially designed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  trade, 
and  the  idea  of  economy  of  labour  in  distribu- 
tion has  been  present  in  every  arrangement. 

The  secretary’s  office  and  board-room,  each 
30  ft.  by  22  ft.,  are  upon  the  first  floor.  As  the 
approach  to  these  rooms  is  four  times  in  the 
year  subject  to  a great  crush  of  shareholders 
going  to  receive  their  dividends,  a commodious 
entrance  and  staircase  have  been  provided,  and 
upon  these  occasions  the  crowd  of  approaching 
aud  departing  persons  is  divided  by  iron  stan- 
dards and  cords  into  a long  queue,  which  often- 
times extends  the  length  of  the  two  passages 
and  staircase,  even  to  the  street  door. 

The  library,  news-room,  and  conversation- 
room  are  always  marked  features  in  co-operative 
premises,  and  have  in  this  instance  received 
especial  care.  The  news-room  is  a well-lighted 
room,  52  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  a panelled  pitch- 
pine  ceiling,  furnished  in  pitch-pine  with  news- 
paper-stands, tables,  seats,  writing-desk,  refer- 
ence library,  &c.,  all  especially  designed  for  the 
room.  The  library  and  conversation-room  are 
arranged  in  convenient  juxtaposition,  the  whole 
forming  a comfortable  place  of  resort.  The 
remainder  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  store- 
rooms for  the  grocer,  and  show-rooms  for  the 
draper’s  shop.  This  latter  apartment  is  fur- 
nished in  blaok  and  gold. 

An  important  feature  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment is  the  provision  made  for  the  general 
public  in  the  matters  of  assembly-rooms,  club 
and  tea-rooms,  &c.  The  large  assembly-room 
is  110  ft.  long,  44  ft.  wide,  with  platform  and 
orchestra  capable  of  accommodating  240  per- 
formers. There  are  three  large  retiring-rooms 
to  accommodate  performers  at  this  end  of  the 
room,  and  two  large  anterooms,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  general  entrance  of  the  other  end. 
The  main  staircase  is  of  stone,  6 ft.  wide,  lead- 
ing directly  down  to  the  street,  with  an  exten- 
sive vestibule)  or  landing  at  the  top,  and  ample 
lavatory  accommodation  on  the  lower  land- 
ings. 

At  the  head  of  the  secretary’s  stairs,  and 
adjacent  to  the  platform  entrance  to  the  large 
room,  is  the  small  assembly-room,  43  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  with  open  pitch-pine  roof  and  lavatories 
and  anteroom  communicating  directly  with  it. 
This  room  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful 
for  educational  purposes,  such  as  science  and 
art  and  other  advanced  evening  olasses.  It  is 
also  let  for  small  evening  parties,  but  its  especial 
use  is  the  accommodation  of  workmen’s 
benefit  clubs,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

The  exterior  design  does  not  call  for  much 
comment ; it  is  a neat  brick  building  with  stone 
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dressings.  Decoration  wherever  introduce 
composed  of  combinations  of  ordinary  r 
bricks. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  local < 
tractors  at  a total  cost  of  nearly  15,0001., (i 
the  plans  and  under  the  superintendent; 
Messrs.  Maxwell  «to  Tuke,  of  Bury. 


FRISKNEY  CHURCH,  NEAR  B0ST0I 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Friskney  Church  is  being  restored,  an  i 
tween  the  nave  arches  and  on  tho  clean 
have  been  found  several  figures  painted: 
dently  of  ancient  date.  They  have  had  thi 
four  coats  of  whitewash,  each  of  which  h: 
be  removed  with  a great  deal  of  care.  :■ 
Rev.  H.  J.  Cheales,  the  vicar,  writes  thus  :ii 

“ The  discovery  of  these  relics  of  ai 
ecclesiastical  art,  after  long  burial  be  - 
thick  coats  of  whitewash,  is  in  the  hi 
degree  interesting.  Here  the  pious  a 
four  or  five  centuries  ago,  dedicated  week 
week  his  untiring  effort  and  sanctified  talc 
the  adornment  of  his  beautiful  church,  and 
rich  and  graceful  must  have  been  the  efftl 
these  spandrels  of  colour  continued  along)! 
lofty  wall  from  east  to  west  of  the  entire  n 
story,  the  figures  grouped  between  each  c: 
noble  arches  of  the  nave,  and  all  surmount 
a long  canopy  level  with  the  brackets  W 
nave  roof. 

Upon  a ground  of  flesh-colour  tint  thil 
lines  are  drawn  in  narrow  crimson,  the  fa  I 
much  dignity  and  sweetness,  though  v: 
quaint  simplicity  of  character.  The  loci 
hair  are  usually  mingled  with  auburn,  1,| 
some  cases  are  indicated  by  curves  of  a n 
blue  grey.  A rich  brown  and  green  sea 
indicate  some  specially  ornamented  robes,  t 
usually  the  crimson  line  alone  is  employe) 
is  difficult  as  yet  to  arrive  at  an  idea  e 
general  design,  but  one  group  is  very  c! 
marked,  a Madonna  crowned  by  Angel' 
each  spandrel  are  figures,  the  heads  enc 
by  a nimbus,  some  with  curious  vestments; 
group,  with  horses’  heads  in  the  backgror 
very  curious. 

The  vicar  will  be  exceedingly  obliged  c 
formation  or  suggestions  from  any  one  e 
enced  in  restoring  old  mural  paintings,  an 
more  so  by  skilled  help  in  the  tedious  ana 
cult  process  of  removing  the  many  coe 
whitewash  without  injury  to  the  inter, 
subjects  which  he  hidden  beneath  them.”  . 


THE  REBUILDING  OF  CHEAPSIEl 

Amongst  the  improvements  in  our  streets  t 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  different  parts' 
City,  there  are  none  more  observable  or  st 
than  those  which  have  for  some  time  pasr 
going  forward  in  Cheapside  and  the  Pol 
extending  almost  the  entire  length  of  thisi 
thoroughfare,  from  St.  Paul’s  on  the  west  e 
i Mansion  House  on  the  east.  It  may,  ii 
not  inaptly  be  said  that  almost  the  wht 
this  great  artery  is  in  course  of  reconstril 
A fortnight  ago,  continuously  along  a r 
nine  houses  and  shops  on  the  south  side,  a. 
distance  east  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  to  be  se 
ominous  announcement,  “ Expiration  of  I 
Premises  coming  down  ” ; and  now  a hot 
has  been  erected,  and  the  work  of  dome 
commenced.  Amongst  the  occupants  of  < 
premises  were  Messrs.  Collard  & Collare 
well-known  pianoforte  manufacturers.  1 
rebuilding  the  premises  will  all  have  imp 
frontages,  stone  being  substituted  for  tl 
brick  elevations  which  have  disappi 
Immediately  to  the  west  of  these,  a loft; 
building,  with  an  ornamental  Btone  fronta 
almost  completed.  Passing  along  on  the  I 
side,  more  particularly  in  the  Poultry,  ’ 
has  been  widened,  the  thoroughfare  pr< 
one  unbroken  line  of  new  buildings,  th 
block  between  the  comer  of  Old  Jewrj 
Ironmonger-lane,  being  at  present  in  con 
erection. 


Ramsgate  Improvements  Competiti 

We  understand  that  Mr.  James  Abernethy, 
Y.  P.  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineer 
been  appointed  by  the  Ramsgate  Town 
missioners  to  adjudicate  the  premiums  i 
competitive  designs  sent  in  for  the  pre 
Ramsgate  Improvements,  involving  a nev 
connecting  the  East  and  West  Cliffs. 


VESTIBULE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INTERNATIONAL  CLUB. 
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THE  FRENCH  INTERNATIONAL  CLUB. 

The  old  clubs  of  Paris  (few  in  number)  are 
likely  to  receive  some  check  to  their  prosperity 
by  the  appearance  of  a new  comer,  “ The 
French  International.”  Though  opened  but  a 
few  jponths  Bince,  its  success  has  been  un- 
precedented, *thanks  to  the  energy  and  expe- 
rience of  its  founder  and  director,  M.  Dupressoir. 
Here,  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
hospitably  entertained,  and  will  find  the  best 
and  most  agreeable  society,  enjoying,  it  is 
asserted,  at  the  same  time,  the  ease,  comfort,  and 
luxury  of  their  own  homes.  The  building  is 


situated  in  the  centre  of  “ the  gay  city,”  on  the  j 
Boulevard  des  Capucines,  close  to  the  Opera,  on 
a site  formerly  occupied  by  the  “ Lyons  Credit 
Company.”  The  work  of  transformation  was  I 
confided  to  M.  Sauffroy,  who  has  proved  his 
capacity  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  cope  with 
difficulties,  and  in  this  instance  he  has  produced 
a chef  d’ceuvre. 

The  vestibule  of  the  club  is  of  polished  oak, 
with  a staircase  in  the  Henry  II.  Btyle,  which 
conducts  to  the  first  story ; here  there  are 
saloons  and  billiard-rooms  in  the  Moorish  Btyle, 
which,  .from  their  peculiarity,  form  a striking 
contrast  ■ to  the  grand  reception  - saloons  in 


Louis  XVI.  style.  These  latter  occnpy  the 
of  the  facade,  where  there  is  a balcony  c 
siderable  length. 

On  the  second  story  the  rooms  are  distr 
in  a similar  manner  as  on  the  first,  and  di 
principally  to  recreation.  When  showing  i 
tor  over  the  club,  M.  Dupressoir  reserv 
crowning  surprise  for  the  last,  in  conductir 
to  the  salle-a-manger,  situated  in  one 
wings  of  the  building.  Here  the  archit© 
“worked  wonders,”  adopting  the  Renai: 
style  for  decoration  ; and  though  he  hai 
lavish  of  his  material,  nothing  distresses  t 
but  all  is  exceedingly  harmonious  and  effe 
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fine  Gobelin  tapestry  (seventeenth  century) 
rs  a gigantic  panel  in  a richly-sculptured 
,ie.  A monumental  chimneypiece  at  the  end 
jie  salle  reminds  one  of  the  palaces  of  Fon- 
nbleau  and  Blois  and  a few  other  ancestral 
:eaux  which  have  been  respected  by  time — 
revolution. 

1 honorary  committee,  composed  of  gentle- 
|belonging  to  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
ully  watch  the  interests  and  respectability 
,e  club.  Under  their  auspiceB  musical  fites 
Organised,  and  other  amusements  of  an  intel- 
;al  and  refined  nature  are  provided  for  the 
ibers  of  the  French  International  Club. 
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TEMPLE  BAE. 

|*>  -^3  y°u  have  been  good  enough  to 
ion  my  Dame  in  connexion  with  Temple 
and  to  print  the  extract  I sent  you  from 
l.nquest  Book  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West 
j.ng  to  the  presentment  of  one  of  the  early 
|on  experimenters  “ in  the  art  and  mystery  ” 
s manufacture,  I venture  to  send  you  the 
[ring  description  of  an  interesting  medallion 
1i  the  Corporation  has  just  had  cast  from 
•d  lead  which  covered  the  roof  of  the  now 
Jlished  City  Gate. 

b medallion  is  circular  in  shape,  12  in.  in 
inference,  by  nearly  an  inch  deep,  incased 
(Strong  bronze  frame,  and  weighs  a trifle 
' lb.  Under  a thick  plate  glass  covering 
:i  a finely  executed  profile  of  the  Western  or 
Id  side  of  Temple  Bar,  the  gates  of  which  are 
iiented  closed.  Beneath  is  inscribed  “ Sir 
:en,  Arch1,”  with  the  City  arms,  and 
iames  of  the  artists  who  have  had  to  do 
1 the  production  of  the  medallion,  — 
■; Mabey.  sculp.”  “Foot  and 
| Fecit.  ’ The  whole  is  surrounded  with 
Otion  : “ Temple  Bar : erected  1672,  de- 
ted  18/8;  this  effigy  of  it  was  struck 
.e  lead  formerly  on  the  roof ; ” with  mono- 
F the  present  City  architect,  Mr.  Horace 
j The  medallion  having  been  executed 
I orders  from  the  City  Lands  Committee, 
•me  of  a resolution  passed  by  the  Court  of 
on  Council,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
ave  made  this  work  of  art  a really  useful 
a paper-weight,  which  I can  testify, 
f a C0Py  before  me  in  that  capacity  ■ and 
j)  honour  of  being  the  recipient  of  this,  to 
:>ubly  interesting  souvenir,  I am  indebted 
Ijkmdness  of  the  Corporation  through  the 
pan  of  their  Committee,  Mr.  George 
1 Your  readers  may  see  the  medallion 
the  other  Corporation  medals,  in  a glass 
i the  Guildhall  Library. 

! history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of 
f Bar  bas  already  been  chronicled  in  the 
]'  bat  1 may»  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  give 
mary  of  its  last  days.  At  a Court  of 
:)n  V0Qncil>  lJeld  tbe  15th  of  November, 

.'7  virtue  of  a reference  to  committee  by 
urt  on  the  27th  of  September,  it  was 
:d  to  pull  down  the  Bar  forthwith,  with 
■:eptkm  of  the  abutments,  and  on  the  21st 
isements  invited  “ applications  from  public 
and  other  persons  for  the  immediate 
f the  building ; tenders  to  be  sent  in 
1-th  of  December.  Before  this  day 
H however,  viz.  on  the  29th  of  November, 
Petatigable  citizen,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bedford, 
name  is  also  so  closely  associated  with 
servation  of  Epping  Forest,  obtained  in 
ire  ot  Common  Council  a noble  victory  : 
vention  of  the  sale  of  the  materials  ; and 
inoion  was  passed  that  the  Corporation 

h£U ,tfS\dowu  the  Bar.  number  the 
(about  1,000),  and  place  them  temporarily 
jntilsuch  time  as  the  abutments  could 
„iovedj  and  a deeiBion  come  to  where  to 
' fc“e  pteway.  The  near  completion  of 
Bank  buildings  of  Messrs.  Child  & Co. 
j'  . 'T  .Courts  will  enable  this  resolution 
irned  into  effect  very  shortly. 
iMBday,  December  11,  the  first  scaffolding 
StrMd  side.aed  by  the  end 
, the  process  of  numbering  was 

,l„  On  tbe  2nd  of  January,  1878,  the 

5t  W cornice  of 

t front,  and  by  the  10th,  all  the  masonry 
|i  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  present  abut. 

. as  removed.  The  next  day  all  the 
jOf  the  centre  arch,  together  with  the 
fie  oTv° ’ a“d“ Sccday, tbe  13th, 
ionned  h 8S’  wh,oh  had  >>een  tempol 
lopped,  was  resumed . Tbe  following  day 
« pavionrs  at  work  making  g00|  the 
7,  which  was  widened  on  the  north  side. 


These  few  notes  may  prove  an  interesting 
addition  to  such  of  your  readers  as  may  possess 
a J°f  my  “Memorials  of  Temple  Bar,” 
pubhshed  ten  years  ago,  and  of  which  I hope, 
one  of  these  days,  to  supply  an  enlarged  edition. 

T.  C.  Noble. 


ON  ETCHING. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  three  lectures  upon 

Hadeng  FR  'cT rl  bsenSira”bJ1Ic  Seymour 
Haden,  E -R.C.S.  The  course  was  divided  into 
the  history  the  practice,  and  the  printing  of 
etchings  In  entering  upon  the  subject,  on 
which  Mr.  Seymour  Haden’s  reputation  as  an 
etcher  gives  him  the  highest  authority  to  speak, 
the  lecturer  sa.d  that  his  desire  was  the  advance- 
m®nfc,°;i,art-  aad  t0  share  with  others  the  pleasure 
which  the  accidental  opening  of  a sealed  book, 
so  ^ speak  enabled  him  to  enjoy,  to  restore 
something  that  had  been  lost,  to  put  right  some- 
thing that  had  gone  wrong  for  200  years,  and 
to  explain  what  needed  explanation.  An  excel- 
lent notice  of  the  lectures  will  be  found  in  the 
Times  of  the  12th  inst.  We  take  from  it  the 
portion  relating  to  the  practical  part  of  etching, 
which  Mr.  Haden  illustrated  by  diagrams  show- 
mg  the  difference  between  the  engraved  line  and 
the  etched  line,  the  one  as  produced  by  the 
triangular  cutting  edge  cf  the  tool  called  a 
burm  which  removes  a portion  of  the  metal  at 
each  stroke,  the  other  as  effected  by  the  corro- 
sive action  of  a chemical  agent  upon  the  line 
laid  bare  by  the  drawing  of  the  point  on  the 
resin- coated  place.  A th.rd  process  employed 
by  the  etcher  is  that  called  “ dry  point,”  which 

I8  in+fci!rm!duate  1?etween  engraving  proper 
and  the  etching  by  a chemical  “ mordant,”  and 
this  consists  in  incising,  roughening,  and  other- 
wise disturbing  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  a 
sharp  style,  but  without  removing  any  portion 
of  its  substance.  The  first  of  these  methods 
was  used  by  the  early  engravers,  Schiien,  Diirer, 
Marc  Antonio,  L.  V.  Leyden,  &c.  It  was  slow, 
laborious,  inartistic,  and  devoid  of  tempera- 
mental qualities,  and  not  suitable  for  invention, 
as  it  consisted  m the  mechanical  movement  of 
the  instrument  against  the  plate  and  the  plate 
against  the  instrument.  This  Mr.  Haden  demon- 
strated by  showing  on  the  plate  how  the  engraver 
works  by  moving  it  on  a hard  leather  pad  with 
the  left  hand  while  using  the  burin.  The  etching 
by  use  of  a biting-in  agent  is  done  in  two  wavs  : 

1.  By  the  use  of  nitrous  acid,  the  plate  be'ino- 
placed  in  a bath  and  removed  so  as  to  watch  the 
acrion  and  stop  it  by  varnish  where  it  has  bitten 
sufficiently,  returning  it  to  the  bath  afterwards 
till  the  biting  is  complete.  This  he,  therefore 
distinguished  as  “the  interrupted  method.”  2 
By  using  a biting. in  agent,  composed  of  chlorate 
ot  potass  and  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  proportions 
by  weight  of  from  three  to  four  of  chi.  pot.,  20  • 
hyd.  chlor.  and  water,  76  parts.  This  he  terms 
the  continuous  method,”  because  it  allows  the 
drawing  on  the  varnished  plate  to  be  done  on  the 
plate  while  in  the  bath.  It  has  this  advantage, 
that  by  commencing  with  the  foreground  objects 
and  proceeding  next  to  the  middle  distance,  and 
last  to  the  distance  and  sky,  the  parts  first 
drawn  are  more  bitten  in  than  those  in  the 
successive  planes  of  the  subject,  and  thus  a 
gradation  of  values  and  aerial  perspective  is 
obtained  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  mordant. 
Mr.  Haden  showed  this  process  by  every  step 
upon  a zinc  plate,  etching  the  drawing  before 
the  audience  in  little  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  handing  it  to  his  assistant  to 
clean  off,  so  that  the  work  might  be  seen.  The 
plate  was  afterwards  printed  from,  and  the  im- 
pression shown  at  the  next  lecture.  The  draw- 
ing upon  the  plate  is  in  each  method  made  in 
hues  and  touches  of  equal  thickness;  any 
connections  which  are  thought  necessary  may 
be  made  before  subjecting  the  plate  to  the 
“ biting-in  ” of  the  interrupted  method,  by 
stopping  out  with  the  varnish  of  “Brunswick 
black” ; excess  of  biting  is  prevented  by  the 
same  means,  and  enforcement  of  lines  is  ob- 
tained by  the  direct  application  of  the  undiluted 
mordants,  or  by  protecting  the  free  surface  of 
the  plate  with  fresh  varnish,  carefully  leaving 
the  parts  which  require  more  biting,  and  then 
submitting  it  to  the  action  of  the  mordant  a 
second  time.  The  “ biting  ” is  of  great  import- 
ance, it  is  the  painting  of  the  picture ; as  its 
conception  is  the-art  manifestation  of  the  poet 
side  of  the  etcher’s  character,  so  on  it  depends 
colour-  and  effect,  and  the  art  manifestation  of 
the  painter  side.  Some  etchers  have  one  with- 
out the  other,  and  the  union  of  the  two  is  rare 
Samuel  Palmer  has  both,  Meryon  also,  Whistler 


one  side  only , Herkomer  and  Hook  both  these 
facnRies  in  fair  degree.  There  is  also  great 
individuality  in  the  “ biting-in.”  Turner’s 
bitings  of  the  Liber  are  remarkable  for  force 
and  mastery,  as  we  see  in  some  plates  drawn  by 
him,  but  not  bitten  in  ” by  him,  such  as  “ The 
larmyard,  ’ and  some  neither  drawn  nor  bitten 
by  Turner,  such  as  the  “Grande  Chartreuse.” 
Mr.  Haden  prefers  the  continuous  method,  and 
a-mong  other  reasons  that  it  is  free  from  the 
ebullition  which  the  action  of  the  nitrous  acid 
pioduces,  and  which  interferes  with  the  view  of 
the  work,  and  is  not  liable  to  atmospheric  and 
electrical  interference,  which  sometimesprevents 
and  renders  uncertain  the  nitrous  acid  mordant. 
The  great  difference  in  form  and  properties 
between  fche  line  or  sulcus  of  engraved  plates 
and  those  etched  by  the  dry  point  or  the 
mordant  was  explained  by  the  diagrams,  show- 
ing the  result  of  Mr.  Haden’s  long  and  accurate 
investigation.  The  incision  of  the  burin  bemg 
wedge-shaped,  with  the  narrow  point  down 
could  only  contain  less  and  less  ink  as  the  sur- 
face  of  the  plate  was  worn  down  in  the  process 
of  rubbing  adopted.  It  was  thus  that  copper- 
plate impressions  grew  pale  and  lost  richness,  a 
defect  which  was  met  by  the  employment  of 
steel,  admitting  of  thousands  of  impressions  of 
equal  strength.  Thus  as  much  as  45,000Z.  worth 
of  impressions  had  been  taken  from  one  plate. 
The  cavity  eaten  out  by  the  mordant  in  the 
etcfied  plate  was  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the 
engraved  plate;  the  diagram  showed  it  to  be 
hollowed  out  and  larger  below  than  at  the  open- 
ing at  the  surface,  as  if  a slit  were  made  in  the 
top  of  a tunnel.  This  is  caused,  Mr.  Haden  had 
discovered,  by  the  mordant  continuing  its  action 
on  the  sides  of  the  cavity  but  not  on  the  surface 
protected  by  the  varnish.  Thus  the  containing 
power  of  the  sulcus  was  greater,  and  the  colour 
depending  on  this  shape  and  volume  rich,  strong 
and  positive,  with  accent  and  freedom.  But  its 
durability  was  small,  as  the  eaves,  so  to  speak, 
ol  the  cavity  wore  away,  and  then  the  mouth 
became  more  open  and  the  line  consequently 
thick,  coarse,  and  blotchy,— the  plate,  in  fact, 
being  destroyed.  Hence,  perhaps,  a hundred 
impressions  was  about  the  limit  of  endurance 
tor  an  etched  plate.  The  durability  of  dry- 
point  plates  was  extremely  small;  the  sulcus 
was  shallow  and  delicate,  the  raised  edges  giving 
the  rich  “burr”  soon  breaking  away,  and  the 
impressions  becoming  gray,  all  the  beautiful 
richness  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  peculiar  to  such 
work,  vanishing  rapidly  and  inevitably  with 
repeated  printing.  Several  very  beautiful 
examples  of  dry-point  by  Mr.  Haden,  with 
others,  were  exhibited  on  the  screen.  The  dry- 
point  method,  Mr.  Haden  remarked,  was  adopted 
by  Rembrandt  wholly  during  the  third  period  of 
his  career,  when  his  strength  and  surety  of 
hand  enabled  him  to  do  away  with  the 
tediousness  of  the  “biting-in”  process.  Had 
he  known  of  the  continuous  process  now 
followed  he  would  presumably  have  adopted 
that.  The  printing  of  etchings,  Mr.  Haden 
remarked,  required  the  printer  to  be  an  artist 
ot  his  craft ; few  were  gifted  with  the  delicacy 
ot  hand  and  touch  which  belonged  to  the  organi- 
sation-of  an  etching  printer.  The  steel-plate 
printer  might  attempt  to  print  from  an  etched 
plate,  but  he  was  sure  to  fail,  as  his  method  of 
rubbing  the  ink  into  and  off  the  steel-plate  was 
fatal  to  the  etching.  In  concluding  the  course, 
the  lecturer,  in  forcible  terms,  pointed  out  how 
the  profession  of  ait  was  only  too  closely  allied 
now  with  trade  combinations,  and  that  it  would 
never  regain  its  independence  and  self-respect 
which  have  been  lost  while  thus  shackled  and 
intimidated.  It  was  true  its  gains  were  out  of 
all  proportion  to  those  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. When  he  heard  of  2,000  guineas  for 
a portrait,  3,000  for  a landscape,  he  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  asked  himself  if  he  ought  not  to  be 
getting  4,0i;0  guineas  for  curing  a fever  10  000 
for  a pleurisy,  and  50,000  for  saving  a life  l’  It 
was  said  that,  abnormal  as  this  seemed,  it  would 
still  go  on ; but  he  was  told  that  the  high- 
pressure  of  the  last  fifteen  years  can  no  longer 
be  kept  up,  that  the  inevitable  reaction  is 
setting  in,  the  bubble,  inflated  to  bursting,  wants 
but  a touch  to  be  goue.  He  wished  that  these 
words  could  supply  that  touch,  and  that  the 
days  of  art  for  art’s  sake  could  come  back  to  us 
again. 


Torquay  Fever  Hospital.— The  Local  Boai< 
have  invited  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  of  London,  t. 
visit  the  town  and  advise  upon  the  best  sche’m. 
for  the  proposed  fever  hospital. 


[April  19,  187S 
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H NEW  IiOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
STUTTGART. 

, | erection  ot  a new  Roman  Catholic  church 
iiittgart  became  necessary  when,  in  conse- 
Idj  of  the  great  addition  to  the  population, 
limber  of  Catholics  residing  in  the  capital 

i f Wiirtemberg  had  increased  in  such  a 
(ip  as  to  render  the  existing  church  inade- 

ii  The  church  in  the  Untere  Konigsstrasse 
jed  sitting  accommodation  for  but  900 
n|s  out  of  a congregation  of  12,000. 

| old  Catholic  church,  as  it  is  still  to  be 
f ii  the  Konigsstrasse,  stood  formerly  in  the 
tile,  the  residential  quarter  created  by 
JiCharles,  and  was  moved  to  exclusively 
jjfcanfc  Stuttgart,  in  1808,  by  order  of  King 

• Sack.  The  want  of  a Catholic  church  had 
ilitself  felt  also  there  after  the  duchy  of 
ijmberg  had  been  made  an  electorate,  and 
ljain  into  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
•fry  added  by  Napoleon  I.  contained  a 
) tion  for  the  greater  part  Romanists. 

j!  means  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
i)i  have  taken  some  considerable  time  to 
j!.  The  building  committee,  having  at  last 
bberally  assisted  by  gifts  from  the  royal 
ii,  tho  state,  and  the  town,  was  enabled  to 
jloperatious  in  1871,  the  time  of  erecting 
iuilding  being  calculated  at  four  years. 
Buns  were  designed  by  the  court  architect, 
fcqrath  J.  von  Egle.  They  received  the 
i ize  at  the  German  Art  Exhibition  held  at 
la  in  1876. 

1'ichurch,  as  the  illustration  shows,  is  cruci- 
< It  is  divided  into  nave  and  two  aisles, 
[ngth  of  the  church  is  180  ft.  clear ; the 
Jbf  the  nave  is  61  ft. ; and  the  greatest 
d of  the  transept,  105  ft.  The  site  selected 
jlted  of  the  church  standing  free  on  all 
liiThe  style  is  the  Geometric.  The  building 
dial  chosen  was  Iveuper  sandstone,  of  a 
imost  white;  the  carving  is  in  grey  sand- 
fi  This  has  produced  a blending  of  colour 
9 ely  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
leaking  of  the  architecture  of  Stuttgart 
Drmffir  article,  we  remarked  how  extremely 
I e city  was  in  church  steeples  until  but 

* -’ears  ago.  This  fact  made  the  profile  of 
hvn  appear  all  the  flatter  as  the  picture 
Jirrounded  by  a rich  frame  of  well-wooded 
LThe  new  church,  by  its  two  equal-sized 
>1  s,  was  the  first  to  effect  somo  change  to 

ijiyaiognomy  of  the  town,  which  was  all 
re  striking  as  the  two  towers  in  question 
1 ht  in  colour,  in  contrast  with  the  surround- 
> of  houses.  The  illustration  reproduces  the 
l] ter  of  the  principal  front  of  the  church. 

!<  ide  entrances  correspond  to  the  three 
'"al  portals  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  The 
i.,  like  the  centre  one,  have  covered 
Hs;  that  of  tho  nave  projects  as  a vesti- 
> The  gallery,  placed  in  the  gable  of  the 
‘Detween  the  lanterns  of  the  two  towers, 

V food  effect.  The  steeples  are  each  210  ft. 
Tat  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
Ipt  rises  a ft&che.  The  church  is  full  of 
Itwenty-five  windows  being  placed  in  the 
Pjnaye,  and  aisles.  The  largest  are  the 
Ijincipal  windows  of  the  transept  and  the 
* v over  the  organ.  These  three  are 
f ,‘1'y  attractive  by  their  delicate  tracery, 
i nv  of  light  is  tempered  by  the  stained- 
pjindows.  The  groined  vaulting  displays 
*|  both  the  colour  and  joints  of  the  brick- 
f4sed.  The  vaults  are,  besides,  adorned 
Hcoes. 

[ V00D  PAYING  FOR  CHELSEA. 

paving  of  the  King’s-road  with  wood  has 
* source  of  much  discussion  at  the  Chelsea 
, and  even  now,  though  the  question  may 
11  sidered  settled,  there  is  discontent.  Last 
? !on8iderable  well-founded  demurring  took 
efore  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
was  adopted.  That  committee  had 
_ appointed — “ with  power  to  act  ” — to 
. he  details  of  the  scheme,  and  “ to  make 
Jrangements  for  the  supply  of  blocks  as 
i ! I,n  cT8*1  expedient,  at  a price  not  exceed- 
ing. 6d.  per  1,000  blocks  delivered  under 
ract  deed.”  The  committee  construed 
j )0]v®r  act  ” into  a permission  for  them 
i 1 contract  involving  an  expendi- 

4,OOOZ.  or  5,OOOZ.  without  submitting  the 
; to  open,  competition.  Although  the 
''i  accepted  is  precisely  similar  in  amount 
maximum  fixed  by  the  Board,  some  mem- 
unk  that  before  definitely  accepting  a 
- involving  so  large  an  outlay  they  should 


have  invited  tenders  in  the  usual  way,  instead  of 
selecting  three  favoured  firms.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  a responsible  firm  is  ready  to 
supply  the  blocks  at  a much  lower  price.  The 
estimated  outlay  for  the  paving  is  16,625 Z.,  with 
a further  sum  of  9751.  for  alterations  in  air- 
gratings  and  gullies.  The  surveyor  is  to  receive 
as  extra  remuneration  2d.  per  yard  superficial. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

For  some  time  past  a very  loud  cry  has 
been  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Totten- 
ham and  Edmonton  respecting  the  character 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  erection  of 
houses ; and  so  rapidly  has  this  spread,  that 
the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health  have 
begun  to  take  active  measures  against  those 
infringing  their  bye-laws.  The  effect  of  this 
activity  and  zeal  for  the  health  of  the  parish 
may  be  gathered  from  tho  following  case,  which 
was  heard  lately  at  the  Edmonton  Police-court 
on  Monday  last,  and  has  created  considerable 
intei'est  amongst  builders  generally  : — 

Arthur  Jukes,  of  13,  Buckingham-road,  Wood-green, 
was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  Tottenham  Local 
Board  of  Health,  for  that  ho,  on  the  19th  ulf.,  did  begin 
to  erect  certain  new  buildings,  to  wit,  four  dwelling-houses, 
situate  in  Tewkesbury-road,  Seven  Sistera’-rond,  the  foun- 
dations oi  which  did  not  rest  upon  solid  ground,  or  upon 
concrete,  or  upon  some  other  solid  substructure  as 
required  by  Bye-law  104  of  the  Local  Board. 

Mr.  Crowne  (clerk  to  the  Local  Board)  appeared  in 
support  of  the  summons,  and  briefly  stated  the  facts  of  the 
case,  before  calling  the  surveyor  to  prove  the  offence.  He 
also  read  the  bye-law  relating  to  the  offence,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  walls  of  all  new  buildings  shall  rest  upon 
solid  ground  or  concrete,  or  some  solid  substructure.  In 
the  defendant’s  case,  certain  materials  had  been  used  for 
the  foundations  which,  out  of  courtesy,  they  might  call 
concrete,  but  to  which  tho  term  could  not  be  applied 
seriously.  Tewkesbury-road  was  one  of  the  new  roads  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  Seven  8isters’-road,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  Woodberry  Hotel. 

Mr.  De  Pape,  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  was  then 
called  and  produced  samples  of  materials  used  by  the 
defendant,  and  which  consisted  of  earth,  stones,  and  im- 
properly-burnt clay.  . These  were  being  mixed  aud  thrown 
into  tho  trenches,  which  were  only  6 in.  deep  instead  of 
12  in.,  and  the  bricks  were  at  once  laid  without  any  time 
whatever  being  allowed  for  the  material  to  settle.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  make  concrete  from  such  rubbish, 
which,  at  its  full  value,  was  not  worth  5s.  per  cubic  yard, 
while  approvod  concrete  would  cost  about  10s.  6d.  per 
cubic  yard,  so  that,  roughly  calculating  the  difference, 
defendant  saved  about  4 1.  10s.  on  each  house  by  the  use  of 
improper  materials  for  foundations.  The  defendant  asked 
if  the  material  in  use  would  not  make  good  concrete  if 
properly  “screened”;  but  the  surveyor  said  it 
possible  to  screen  such  material  as  that  produced. 

. . ^r-  Crowne  said  it  was  only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
if  foundations  of  houses  were  to  be  of  such  material,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  houses  themselves  to  stand  any 
time.  The  penalty  for  the  offence  was  51.,  and  in  the 
event  of  its  being  continued  any  time  after  due  notice  being 
given,  a further  penalty  of  40s.  per  day.  On  the  20th  of 
March  (the  day  following  the  samples  being  taken),  notice 
was  sent  to  the  defendant,  warning  him  against  a con- 
tinued use  of  the  improper  material,  but  since  then  tho 
buildings  had  been  proceeded  with.  Tho  Board  had  no 
wish  to  show  a harsh  spirit  towards  the  defendant,  as  he 
had  not  previously  offended,  and  therefore  it  was  thought 
that  one  summons  would  suffice  for  the  four  houses,  and 
be  the  means  of  checking  a repetition  of  the  offence  com- 
plained of. 

Defendant  said  that  some  time  after  Mr.  De  Pape  left 
the  premises  a city  surveyor,  who  was  acting  for  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  four  houses,  visited  the  place,  and  upon 
being  told  of  Mr.  De  Pape’s  proceedings,  said  the  concrete 
was  good  enough,  and  that  he  would  accept  it.  Where  he 
(defendant)  came  from  (Barrow-in-Furness,  Lancashire) 
builders  were  not  in  the  habit  of  using  concrete,  they  built 
simply  upon  the  rocky  foundations ; he  had  built  over 
1,000  houses,  and  never  was  iu  conflict  with  a local  Board 
before,  and  his  present  ofi’enee  was  certainly  committed  iu 
ignorance. 

Tho  Chairman. — Havo  you  taken  out  this  concrete  ? 

Defendant. — I have  not. 

T he  Chairman.— Is  it  your  intention  to  do  so  for  these 
four  houses  ? 


days  for  the  continuing  offence,  which  would  make  the  total 
penalty  25/.,  together  with  costs.  He  might  say  the  Bench 
were  determined  as  far  as  they  could  to  put  an  end  to  such 
houses  as  those  just  complained  of,  and  which  in  a very 
short  time  must  become  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Builders,  however,  were  now  aware  of  the  law,  and  if  they 
persisted  in  running  the  risk  of  using  bad  materials  they 
must,  of  course,  bear  the  consequences.  If  there  should 
be  any. further  complaints  he  should  advise  Mr.  Crowne  to 
take  out  a summons  for  each  house,  so  that  if  a person 
were  building  twenty  houses,  and  au  offence  against,  tho 
bye-laws  were  proved,  the  penalty  of  51.  per  house  aud  4 's. 
per  day  would  certainly  be  enforced. 

The  money  was  subsequently  paid. 


Well,  it  will  simply  ruin  me  if  I have  to  pull  down  these 
houses,  as  they  are  built  up  to  the  bedroom  windows. 

Mr.  Doe. — You  talk  about  ruining  yourself  if  you  have 
to  pull  the  houses  down  ; but  what  about  ruining  the  pur- 
chaser ? 

Defendant.— When  a man  buys  houses  he  is  supposed  to 
do  so  with  his  eyes  open,  and  if  he  is  ruined  that  is  his  busi- 
ness. W ith  respect  to  the  value  of  good  concrete,  however, 
the  real  difference  between  the  approved  and  the  produced 
material  was  so  little  that  it  would  be  madness  to  put  the 
bad  material  iu ; in  fact,  it  would  not  cost  10/.  to  use  good 
material  for  the  four  houses. 

Mr.  Golf  (magistrate’s  clerk)  explained  to  the  Bench 
that  the  offence  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  continuing  so 
long  as  the  houses  shall  remain  on  the  foundations  com- 
plained of. 

Mr.  Howard  asked  if  there  was  a clause  in  any  Act  by 
which  defendant  could  be  compelled  to  pul1  down  these 
houses  ; but  Mr.  Crowne  said  that  matter  would  have  to  be 
considered. 

The  Chairman  said  the  case  had  been  clearly  proved,  and 
there  was  the  less  excuse,  inasmuch  as,  according  to 
defendant’s  own  showing,  the  difference  between  sufficiently 
good  concrete  and  the  bad  material  was  trilling.  At  the 
present  time  a large  number  of  houses  were  being  built  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  essentially  necessary  that 
they  should  be  built  upon  stable  foundations,  and  not  upon 
material  called  concrete,  but  which  was  so  indifferent  that 
it  was  scarcely  fit  to  build  a pigstye  upon.  Defendant  was 
given  due  notice  of  the  offence,  aud  yet  he  continued  to  use 
the  condemned  material,  and  proceeded  with  the  buildings  • 
the  Bench  would  therefore  impose  the  full  penalty  of  5/.  for 


THE  LIABILITY  FOR 
WORKS  EXECUTED  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT,  1875. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a new  statute  appears 
among  the  Acts  of  Parliament  touching  rights 
of  property  without  coming  in  some  way  or 
other  under  the  notice  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  desirable  than  not 
that  such  Acts,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
their  provisions,  should  as  soon  as  possible  be 
criticised  from  the  Bench ; for  this  often  pre- 
vents a large  number  of  disputes,  much  vexa- 
tion, aud  abortive  and  expensive  litigation  which 
the  public  never  have  the  chance  of  noticing. 

Therefore,  when  the  case  of  The  Swindon 
Board  of  Health  v.  Hinton  was  quite  recently 
decided  by  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  it  was 
satisfactory  to  find  a point  of  some  doubt  iu 
relation  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (38  & 
39  Viet.,  c.  55),  cleared  up,  so  that  both  sanitary 
authorities  and  house-owners  will,  so  far  as  tho 
scope  of  this  decision  goes,  be  no  longer  in 
doubt  in  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  to  their  rights, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  their  liabilities.  So  far  as 
the  facts  of  this  [case  go,  tho  matter  lies  in  a 
nutshell ; but  it  will,  first  of  all,  be  well  to  give 
the  material  parts  of  the  150th  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  showing  what  is  the  power 
of  urban  sanitary  authorities  in  certain  events. 
Tho  section,  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Where  any  street  within  any  urban  district, 
or  the  carriageway,  footway,  or  any  other  part 
of  such  street  is  not  sewered,  levelled,  paved, 
metalled,  flagged,  channelled,  and  made  good, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  ths  urban  authority,  such 
authority  may,  by  notice  addressed  to  the  re- 
spective owners  or  occupiers  of  the  premises 
fronting,  adjoining,  or  abutting,  on  such  parts  as 
may  require  to  be  sewered,  Ac.,  require  them  to 
sewer,  Ac.,  within  a time  to  be  specified  on  such 
notice.  If  such  notice  is  not  complied  with,  the 
urban  authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  execute 
the  works  mentioned  or  referred  to  therein,  and 
may  receive  in  a summary  manner  the  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  so  doing  from  the  owner  in 
default,  according  to  tho  frontage  of  their  re- 
spective premises,  Ac.” 

This,  then,  being  the  law  as  laid  dawn  by  the 
recent  Act  of  Parliament,  the  facts  were  that 
a person  named  Hinton  had  been  required  to 
pave  a portion  of  a footway  at  Swindon  opposite 
three  houses  which  were  his  property.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  and  the  Board  of  Health,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  powers  under  the  above  section, 
had  the  work  done  by  their  own  men.  But  be- 
fore the  completion  of  this  work  Hinton  had 
transferred  the  houses  in  question  to  another 
person  of  the  name  of  Deacon.  But  under  the 
250th  section  of  this  same  Act  the  Board  are 
empowered  to  recover  tho  expense  of  work  done 
by  them,  in  pursuance  of  the  57th  section  from 
the  owner  of  the  premises.  This  section,  so  far  as 
it  is  material  to  the  decision  of  this  question,  is 
but  short.  “Where  any  local  authority  have 
incurred  expenses  for  the  repayment  whereof 
the  owner  of  the  premises  for  and  in  respect  of 
which  the  same  are  incurred  is  made  liable 
under  this  Act,  such  expenses  may  be  recovered, 
together  with  interest,  Ac.,  from  any  person  who 
is  the  owner  of  such  premises  when  the  works 
are  completed  for  which  such  expenses  have 
been  incurred.”  Hinton  very  naturally  refused 
when  called  upon  to  pay  to  do  so,  saying  that 
Deacon  was  the  owner  in  default,  so  far  as  pay- 
ment for  the  expenses  was  concerned.  The 
magistrates,  however,  agreed  with  the  view  of 
ihe  Board  of  Health,  and  made  an  order  upon 
Hinton  to  pay  the  required  sum.  He  appealed 
to  the  Sessions,  where  the  magistrates’  decision 
was  reversed,  and  thereupon  the  question  came 
before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  who  also 
decided  that  Hinton  was  not  liable.  And,  in- 
deed, it  seems  obvious  that  this  decision  is  in 
accordance,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  with 
common  sense  and  justice,  and  is  clearly  right 
from  a legal  point  of  view.  Because  the  words 
of  the  257th  section  are,  to  our  minds,  perfectly 


tho  infringement  ol  the  bye-law,  aud  40s.  per  day  for  ten  j plain  and  clear;  “ the  owner  of  such  premises 


the  builder 
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when  the  worts  are  completed  Beams  to  ns 
about  as  obvious  a collocation  of  words  as  it  is 
possible  to  find.  The  very  fact  that  the  words 


S when  completed”  are  inserted  clearly  removes 
all  ambignity,  and  has  in  itself  a distinction 
which  would  not  have  existed  if  merely  the 
words  “ the  owner”  had  been  found  m the  Act. 
And,  of  coarse,  too,  it  is  clear  that  the  person 
who  gets  any  benefit if  benefit  there  be, -from 
the  new  sewering,  flagging,  or  other  works,  is 
the  person  in  occupation  at  the  time  of  the  com. 
pletion  of  the  work.  Moreover,  any  hardship 
in  the  shape  of  unexpected  demands  on  the  new 
owners  purse  need  not  exist,  because  before 
takiu"  a house  in  respect  of  which  such  a liability 
as  arose  in  this  case  will  be  incurred,  the  new 


In  order  to  render  the  exhibition  as  complete 

as  possible,  and  historically  illustrative  of  the 
entire  subject  of  electric  lighting,  the  Council 
of  the  Albert  Hall  request  the  co-operation  of 
all  those  who  are  in  possession  of  objects, 
whether  of  past  or  of  present  interest,  m direct 
connexion  with  the  subject,  and  they  invite 
them  to  communicate  thereon  with  the  manager 
of  the  hall.  


RAINE’S  ASYLUM  AND  SCHOOL. 

PROPOSED  SALE  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  AND  FREEHOLD. 

The  Guardians  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East 
contemplate  tho  enlargement  of  the  workhouse 
Charles-street,  Old  Gravel-lane,  and  with  the 


owner  can  make'private  ' ’arrangements  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  object  they  have  been 
original  owner  that  he,  and  not  the  new  owner  : in  communication  with  he  trusteea  of  Rame  s 
is  to  pay  for  these  works  ; in  fact,  he  requires,  if  Chanties  for  the  purchase  of  the 
he  wills,  it  to  be  indemnified.  If  he  does  not  do  belonging  to  the  charity  adjoining  the  work- 
this,  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  he  should  house. 

. , i — .i.jutu  TTt.v»an  fin.Tiitu.rv  the  last  meeting  of  the  guarc 

mnnication  was  read  from  Mr.  Taylor,  clerk  to 


Authority  [[ tte  ; ta  an  ro(J  to  any  trustees  of  the  charities,  stating  that  at  a 

a ’ . . . , *,  i: 1 11 n pounl  n t.irvn  hnrt  hpfin 


At  any  rate,  tain  ueuisiuu  puto  — — j mo  u* mi.—  — — - . . w , , , 

doubt  which  may  have  hitherto  existed  in  regard  meeting  of  the  governors  a resolution  had  been 
to  the  liability  of  an  old  aud  new  owner,  and  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  trustees  were 
considering  how  often  builders  and  others  are  willing,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Charity 
disposing  of  houses  near  which  public  works  of  Commissioners,  to  accept  the  sum  ol  b.UUUi.  tor 
this  class  are  being  executed,  it  is  well  that  a the  freehold  of  the  asylum  and  school  belonging 
true  knowledge  of  the  law  on  this  point  should  to  the  charity.  The  guardians  have  agreed  to 
exist  in  the  public  mind.  consider  the  offer  at  a special  meeting. 

We  understand  that  in  the  event  of  the  offer 

being  accepted,  and  the  property  being  sold  to 
OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS.  tbe  guardiauB,  tbo  trustees  of  Raine’s  Charities 


The  east  wing  of  the  new  Law  Courts  having  are  desirous  of  purchasing  land  in  the  country 
been  completed,  it  will  be  opened  for  business  for  the  erection  of  a new  asylum  and  schools, 
on  Monday  next,  the  first  day  of  Easter  term,  the  district  in  which  the  schools  are  at  present 
when  the  masters,  registrars,  and  other  officers  situated  being  so  dense  y popu  ated,  and  sui- 
of  the  Chancery  division  will  take  formal  lounded  by  dock  and  other  works  of  a similar 
possession  of  the  apartments  in  this  portion  of  character. 


the  building.  During  the  last  fortnight  a large 
number  of  joiners,  carpenters,  and  others  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  fitting  up  the  several 
offices,  which,  from  their  large  number,  is  a 
work  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  in  order 
to  ensure  their  completion  for  occupation  on 
Monday  next,  relays  of  workmen  have  been  em- 
ployed both  day  and  night,  including  the  holiday 
week.  At  present  the  law  offices  of  the 
Chancery  department  are  scattered  in  Chancery- 
lane,  and  the  neighbourhood,  which  has  hitherto 
been  felt  as  a great  inconvenience,  but  after 
Monday  they  will  be  concentrated  under  one 
roOf  iu  the  new  building,  the  principal  approach 
being  through  the  gateway  under  the  tower  in 
the  Strand.  Within  the  last  few  days  the 
ornamental  Gothic  arcade  between  Bell-yard  and 
the  western  boundary  of  the  east  wing  has  been 
fully  exposed  to  view,  and  the  removal  of  the 
unsightly  remaining  north  buttress  of  old  Temple 
Bar  is  now  all  that  is  required  to  complete  the 
Strand  eastern  elevation  of  the  Courts.  Its 
non-removal  is  said  to  be  owing  to  some 
differences  or  misunderstanding  between  the 
Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 


THE  NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
ARCHITECT. 

At  the  Northumberland  Easter  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  Moot  Hall  Committee  reported  that 
there  had  been  seventy-three  applicants  for  the 
post  of  county  architect,  and  they  recommended 
the  appointment  to  be  made  from  the  following 
three  gentlemen  : — Mr.  John  Cresswell,  archi- 
tect to  the  Corporation  of  Manchester ; Mr. 
Robert  J.  Johnson,  Newcastle;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  Newcastle.  The  salary  is  2501.  a year, 
together  with  all  actual  travelling  expenses,  and 
a commission  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  first  estimated 
cost  of  all  new  baildings.  All  county  buildings 
will  be  placed  under  the  architect’s  charge,  and 
he  is  to  personally  inspect  and  report  upon  them, 
and  is  to  reside  in  Newcastle.  Mr.  Cresswell 
was  almost  unanimously  appointed. 


artists  should  have  expressed  delight  jwiii 

exhibition,  and  that  the  Paris  Figaro  shonlcli 
described  the  British  Art  Section  as  ‘ an 
and  a charm.’  ” i 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  desej. 
and  differentiated  the  various  art-schools, 
Boston,  U.S.,  to  St.  Petersburg,  finding in;i 
all  palpable  evidences  of  French  inflif 
“ Some  six  or  eight  years  ago,”  he  said,  “ .t 
closed  the  art-schools  which  had  flourish 
long  at  Warsaw,  and  told  the  Polish  sti  i 
if  they  wished  to  study  art  they  must  cc« 
St.  Petersburg.  Students,  however,  ws 
Polish  or  Russian,  did  not  find  at  St.  Peteu 
what  they  wanted,  and  accordingly  theji 
to  Paris,  where  they  did.”  Siemiradsli 
painter  of  the  “ Living  Torches  of  Nero:- 
undoubtedly  Western  in  his  method,  altt 
Oriental  enough  in  his  choice  of  Bubjectsi 
Veretschagiu,  another  of  their  great  pai 
it  is  well  known,  was  a pupil  of  Gerome.  >i 
in  the  modern  Spanish  revival  creafoi 
Fortuny,  and  in  the  Munich  school  15 
hitherto  so  peculiarly  Germau,  Mr.  IJ 
Robertson  saw,  at  least  in  several  of  its  se 
evidences  unmistakable  of  the  univerro 
gard  in  which  the  masters  of  Gallio  ai* 
held.  America  he  compared  with  Italy: 
much  as  the  aesthetic  instinct  of  the  ii 
sought  for  expression  more  in  plastic  tl 
pictorial  art.  American,  like  Russian,  ij 
were  keenly  assimilative,  and  some  of  t s 
art-criticism  in  the  English  tongue  hah 
penned  by  Americans. 

Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  closed  a freq1' 
applauded  and  very  successful  lecture  if 
vivid  description  of  Becker’s  grand  pic: 
Rizpah  scaring  away  the  birds  of  prey  fr: 
bodies  of  the  “seven  men  of  the  sous  t| 
whom  David  bad  delivered  into  the  handil 
Gibeonites,  who  hanged  them  on  the  hilt) 
the  Lord,”  and  concluded  in  these  n 
“ Gallic  art  embraced  within  itself  all  it 
and  all  schools,  whether  familiar  or 
classic  or  romantic,  large  or  little  ; and  kj 
as  to  a home  and  a shrine,  flock  eag; 
pilgrims  from  every  land.  There  is  nc; 
able  thing  in  the  heavens  above  or  in  tl  ( 
beneath,  in  the  imagination  of  man  ox  j 
storied  incidents  of  his  race,  which  Fra’, 
not  essayed,  and  essaying  has  not  a<| 
She  is  the  true  inheritrix  of  the  art  tr: 
and  art  glories  of  the  Renaissance.  ’ ‘ • i 


LECTURE  ON  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 


With  the  view  of  elucidating  the  leading 
practical  and  scientific  points  in  connexion  with 
the  system  of  electric  lighting  as  compared  with 
other  means  and  methods  of  producing  artificial 
light,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  have 
arranged  for  the  delivery  of  an  illustrative 
lecture  on  the  general  subject,  associated  with 
concurrent  exhibitions  of  the  various  schemes  of 
electric  lighting,  the  mechanical  adaptation  of 
the  different  magneto-  and  dynamo-electric  pro- 
cesses, together  with  gas-motor  engines  adapted 
for  driving  such  machines,  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  7th  of  May  next,  and  that  the 
exhibition  shall  remain  open  until  the  end  of 
the  week.  The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Tele- 
graph Engineers  h?.ve  appointed  a working 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Council  of 


CONTEMPORANEOUS  ART. 


“ART  FOR  ART.”  • 
Sir, — If  “ Art-for-Good”  will  refer/ 


In  the  lecture  on  “ Contemporaneous  Art,  as 
illustrated  by  tho  Great  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878,”  which  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  delivered 
before  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  their  Rooms  in  Conduit- 
street,  he  summed  up  British  art-character- 
istics in  this  wise, — “Modesty,  in  the  main, 
the  choice  of  subject,  tho  familiar 
being  preferred  to  the  far,  but  in  either  case 
with  a quiet  reserve  of  force  which  State 
encouragement  might  call  into  active  play ; and 
a sense  of  colour  which,  with  like  opportunity 
for  development,  might  become  grand.  In  the 
portraiture  of  Nature,  whether  literal  or  ideal- 
ised, British  artists  have  always  commanded 
respect,  and  within  such  limits  as  they  work 
they  are  not  to  be  beaten  by  any  country.” 
After  citing  Jobn  Brett’s  method  of  treating  the 
sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hamilton  Macallum’s 
on  the  other,  the  lecturer  alleged  that  no  French 
artist  had  as  yet  attained  to  a like  perfection, 
either  in  the  one  method  of  handling  or  in  the 
other,  although  emulation  of  both  had  been 


the  Albert  Hall  in  organising  the  exhibition;  and  , ....... 

the  undertaking  is  sanctioned  by  the  direct  frequently  attempted.  As  masters  of  bru9hwoi’k 


personal  interest  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  j and  colour,  he  pointed  to  John  Everett  Millais  and 
rince  of  ales,  president  of  the  Albert  Hall  John  Pettie;  and  as  a designer  and  one  skilled 

I . ornnraf.inn.  wnn  hoa  cmriilivl  v.;.-.  — . : - _ ■ i • . „ . . - ... 


Corporation,  who  has  signified  his  intention  of 
being  present. 

The  inaugural  lecture  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  M.  InBt.  C.E.,  electrician 
to  her  Majesty’s  Post-office. 

Success  may  be  predicted  for  the  exhibition 
by  the  assent  of  the  representatives  of  most  of 
the  electric  light  systems  to  be  represented  at 
it, — such  as  the  Siemens,  Gramme,  Lontin, 
Wilde,  Jablochkoff,  Rapieff,  Wallace- Farmer,  and 
others. 


in  all  Academic  knowledge,  and  filled  with  a 
Classic  imagination,  chastened  and  yet  sublimed 
by  modern  thought,  and  with  a solemn  sense 
of  the  exceeding  preciousness  and  sanctity  of 
art,  he  named  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  regarded  Gregory  and  Herkomer 
as  foremost  among  the  coming  young  men,  and 
thought  the  British  Fine  Art  Section  surpassed 
the  expectations  of  every  one.  “ Let  us  declare 
onr  unmixed  satisfaction,”  said  the  lecturer, 
“ that  Meissonier  and  other  eminent  French 


report  in  your  columns  of  Mr.  Caine’s  la 
he  will  find  that  he  does  not  “ recollect  ii 
when  he  accuses  the  lecturer  of  saying 
place,  “ that  the  artist  should  be  self-oc- 
aud  in  another  that  he  should  not.”  Tl 
really  used  were  these : — “ We  canno 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  either 
artistic  self-consciousness  can  inspire  t 
work,  or  even  so  much  as  nestle  at  then 
We  know  that  men  have  consciously  y 
great  work  for  the  praise  of  achievemi 
for  the  expression  of  religious  feeling  ;c 
cling  to  the  belief  that  the  noblest  and  i 
been  done  when  the  artist  has  forgotten: 
pose  and  yielded  himself  up  with  abandt . 

mood Nevertheless,  all  art  is  es 

self-conscious.”  And  allow  me  to  su 
“Art-for-Good,”  that  artists  will  see: 
contradictory  in  this  passage,  and  will' 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  d 
between  the  artist’s  consciousness.  3 
nature  is  pure,  and  his  consciousnesi 
ethical  aim  in  his  work,  which  lattet 
moral  or  artistic  self-consciousness,  w. 
inspire  no  true  art-work.”  The  n 
deliberately  subordinates  his  'art  to  ai 
purpose,  in  that  moment  ceases  to  be  t 
and  becomes  a mere  preacher,— doii 
perhaps,  in  his  own  small  way,  but  the. 
good  of  the  written  text,  instead  of  tb< 
less  good  of  the  unwritten  flower, 
artist  must  reproduce  what  he  sees,  not 
thinks  he  ought  to  see:  once  let  t. 
consciousness,  that  feeling  of  what  oug 
take  possession  of  him,  and  his  art  is  : 
the  words  of  Ruskin,onthat  supreme  art 
speare,  “ to  do  any  good  or  get  any  go 
common  sense  of  good,  was  not  to  be  v 
permitted  range  of  work.  He  must  b 
without  anger,  utterly  without  purpose  i 
for  him,  the  founding  of  institutions,  tb 
ing  of  doctrines,  or  the  repression  o 
Neither  he,  nor  the  sun,  did  on  any: 
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soy  rose  together,  receive  charge  from 
rjaker  concerning  such  things.  They  were 
n them  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good ; 
n!i  behold  unoffendedly  all  that  was  upon 
iltb,  to  burn  unappalled  upon  the  spears  of 
uind  undisdaining  upon  the  reeds  of  the 
nj  The  artist  must  be  perfectly  uncon- 
K'f  good,  or  evil,  as  affecting  his  art,  and 
u>ne  can  he  reach  her  sublimest  heights, 
, (laving  behind  the  darkened  circles  of 
.iiiont  and  pain,  stand  once  more,  with 
i;ud  Dante,  “ quindi  uscimmo  a riveder  le 
an  Logic  and  common  sense  are  valuable 
03,  but  bad  masters  ; since,  as  Hegel 
oidly  says,  “ the  heart,  the  emotional  part 
ijs  spiritual  nature,  is  recognised  as  that 
j(an  and  ought  to  come  into  possession  of 
db.”  And  “Art-for-Good,”  following  what 
!|3ives  to  be  their  light,  misses  both  them 
W truth  beyond  them  ; one  part  of  which, 
M only,  it  is  their  function  to  unveil.  As 
'ofinition  of  our  creed,  I can  only  say  the 
i.  are  quite  new  to  me,  and  1 believe 
Iknown  nor  recognised  by  any  one,  save 
jir-Good  ” himself,  whose  imagination  in 
ip  leaves  poor  common  sense  far  behind, 
*lo  out  of  sight  altogether ! I shall  leave 
motion  from  what  he  imagines  to  be  our 
Unchallenged ; my  object  being  to  vindi- 
Ul)  doctrine  of  art  for  art,  as  enunciated  by 
Bne,  from  a mistaken  charge  of  contra- 
il not  to  discuss  reason  versus  instinct; 
v:ay  conclude  with  the  saddened  words  of 
no  has  devoted  his  life  to  art  and  art 
ET9,  “ Every  day  convinces  me  more  and 
oat  no  warnings  can  preserve  from  mis- 
Winding  those  who  have  no  desire  to 
Ipd-”  Evelyn  Pyne. 


asked  for  a case,  but  they  refused,  and  he  gaYe  notice 
ol  appeal,  and  then  read  the  law  showing  that  persons 
interested  in  a case  could  not  sit  and  adjudicate  upon  it, 


i WEYMOUTH  DRAINAGE. 
frSomo  years  ago  the  Local  Board  of 
if  finding  that  Weymouth,  to  hold  her 
']  a first-rate  watering-place,  must 

• eased  of  good  drainage,  decided  to 
1 1 the  services  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  the 

but,  after  having  obtained  his 
' and  probable  cost  of  draining  Wey- 
T'hey  rejected  him  and  employed  Sir 

* )de,  who  was  not  a sanitary  engineer, 
E caused  a dam  to  be  placed  across  our 
»!3r,  and  turned  the  so  wage  into  the  liar- 
f ere  it  remains  until  the  tide  flows  in,  and 

II  carried  up  over  the  dam  into  the  back- 
ed also  into  other  people’s  property, 
Spausiug  great  nuisances  to  accumulate. 
f|:al  Board,  after  spending  upwards  of 
tbn  this  scheme  of  drainage,  are  called 
8jtke  Local  Government  Board  to  remove 
Jige  from  the  harbour,  and,  in  fac*,  re- 
'"the  systom  of  drainage  here,  which,  in 
.liability,  will  call  for  the  spending  of 
■JO.OOOL 

■local  Board  was  warned  that  they  were 
Jj'ong,  yet  they  persisted  in  spending  the 
F moDe7  [on  a scheme  which  they 
^ D°k  answer>’  at|d  now,  having 
Wke  sowage  into  private  timber- pounds 
!;  to  other  people,  they  have  issued 
Pies  against  the  parties,  to  try  and 
F hem  to  remove  the  sewage  from  their 
Jounds.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
“ard,— namely,  Messrs.  Robens,  Lundie, 
■ledge,— are  also  magistrates  for  the 
and  are  the  plaintiffs  in  the  action, 
y have  determined  to  sit  and  try  and 
rieir  own  case.  Is  there  an  instance  of 
■nption  on  record,  where  plaintiffs  have 
■- nec*  their  own  cases  ? Q. 

?.|tATION  OP  WEYMOUTH  V.  BETTS  & CO. 
fcZawr0e0fmef1,?,\theJ)th-  hefo™  tb°  magis- 

mSSSt  mbb*  ’ T,llbot.  Drew, 

TBoard1  Si  j b°  -V0  1,ltter  being  members  of 
It  in  chf-  d per?,st‘1K'  03  phuntiffs,  they  were 
r .\B  s!ttmK  a«‘l  adjudicating  upon  the  case) 


8lhn'*rmtr-‘“Lm8J'vero  V10  causc  of  the  sewage 
fddio  bench  "tP|10,Unda’  • a,nd,  tbe  solicitors  having 
era.fnnh’  ,h.e  magistrates  retired,  and,  after  a 
fnto  com-tC°nUnl  w Upon  11  decison.  a»d 

gfbV 

L Mp  t?p"' W thpir 

fe.Mr  it.  ! . , ' “d  !"  brother 

BiSbnttd  ro  «f"  the  plain. 

him  fr?m  .11  nuisance,  thev  bo  prohibited 
|e  thi  dm  ‘ “e  Urn  into*  the  baek- 

h”' 1 k”°',n  11,0 

Lffs  there  would  n„?T°  f”  lh“  c0”d“l  of 
- 0 would  not  be  any  nuisance  existing 

c;  Howard,  solicitor,  for  tko  defendants,  then 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  COST 
OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

In  a recent  issue  you  refer  to  the  question  of 
the  cost  of  the  school  buildings  of  the  London 
School  Board,  and  suggest  that  it  might  not  be 
impossible  for  some  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession to  decide  what  should  be  the  average 
cost  of  such  buildings. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  remind  you  that,  apart 
from  the  mere  expression  of  professional 
opinion,  there  are  some  practical  data  at  our 
disposal  which  should  show  conclusively  at  what 
cost  the  London  Board  Schools  can  be  built.  I 
enclose  a list  of  some  twenty-four  schools 
erected  for  the  London  School  Board  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  what 
I may  term  “Outside  Architects,”  as  distin- 
guished from  the  permanent  architect  of  the 
Board.  The  cost  of  these  schools  is  taken  from 
the  Board’s  printed  statements,  and  includes  in 
all  cases  the  architect’s  commission.  These 
buildings  all  provide  exactly  the  same  super- 
ficial area  per  child  as  the  schools  now  being 
erected  ; they  are  all  substantially  built  and 
well  finished,  and,  in  point  of  architectural 
treatment,  will,  I think,  compare  favourably 
with  the  more  recent  buildings.  Theso  schools 
provide  accommodation  for  26,358  children  at 
a cost  of  209,245 1.,  or  71.  I83.  9d.  per  child. 
As  the  work  was  executed  during  the  prosperous 
years  of  1872  and  1873,  it  cannot  be  pleaded 
that  prices  were  lower  than  now. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
average  cost  of  a large  number  of  schools, 
covering  consequently  many  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, arising  as  to  foundations,  &c. ; so 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  these 
schools  are  put  upon  the  same  terms  as  those 
now  being  erected  for  tbe  Board. 

As  the  architect  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  schools  thus  erected,  I trust  that  you 
will  find  space  for  this  communication,  showiu" 
what  has  been  done,  and,  in  my  judgment,  what 
may  be  done  in  the  future.  As  you  very  clearly 
point  out,  tbe  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  to  be  provided  for  renders  it  inevitable 
that  the  building  of  additional  schools  will  be 
necessary  every  year,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  reasonably 
definite  standard  of  cost  should  be  ascertained. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remind  you  that  tbe 
schools  now  being  built  for  the  London  School 
Board,  together  with  those  erected  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  have  averaged  in  cost 
over  112.  per  child,  and  that  the  cost  is  still 
increasing,  in  many  schools  amounting  to  as 
much  as  12 1.  and  13Z.  per  head. 

Thos.  W.  Aldwtncklk. 


Sin, — Some  valuable  information  upon  tliie  subject  was 
C^en,  during  a brief  period,  under  your  heading  of 
“ Tenders.” 

The  liuilJer'a  tenders  were  divided  into  “ cost  of  build- 
ings, residences,  fence-walls,  and  laying  out  playgrounds,” 
&c-  4 he  cost  of  the  sites  was  added,  and  the  number  of 
children  provided  for,  and  thus  the  price  per  head  was 
readily  tabulated.  If  it  had  been  continued  it  would  have 
been  most  useful  in  such  a discussion  as  you  have  pro- 
posed. Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  some  of  those  whose 
practice  in  this  kind  of  work  has  been  extensive,  to  give, 
in  a form  which  you  might  suggest,  their  experience  of  the 
cost,  ot  such  buildings  and  works,  both  under  School  Boards 
and  under  the  Voluntary  system  ? QuEnr 


and  Mrs. were  constantly  complaining  of 

dyspepsia.  My  friend  somewhat  disturbed  by 
these  frequent  complaints,  and  perhaps,  too, 
somewhat  irritated  by  the  dyspeptic  symptoms 
which  were  beginning  to  manifest  themselves 
in  himself,  could  at  last  bear  these  complaints 
no  longer  without  remonsti’ance,  and  exclaimed, 
“ The  cause  is  simply  this,  we  eat  too  much  ! ” 

The  Archbishop,  leaning  over  towards  Mrs. , 

said,  “ Do  you  hear  what  Mr.  says  ? He 

says  we  eat  too  much,  and  upon  my  word  I 
believe  him  to  be  quite  right.”  My  friend, 
receiving  this  encouragement,  continued,  “ There 
is,  to  begin  with,  the  breakfast,  with  all  kinds 
of  viands,  cakes,  &c. ; then  there  is  the  abun- 
dant luncheon,  offering  a variety  to  tempt  the 
appetite ; and  then,  to  crown  all,  there  is  the 
late  dinner,  with  its  numerous  dishes,  its 
delicacies,  its  fruits,  and  its  choice  wines.  Can 
any  one  bo  moderate  in  either  case  under  the 
weight  of  temptation  ? What  is  the  conse- 
quence P the  digestive  organs  are  daily  over- 
taxed ; the  mischief  from  this  cause  accumu- 
lates ; the  whole  system  is  at  last  thrown  out 
of  gear  and  corrupted.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  a timely  self-denying  ordinance,  or  disease 
and  premature  death.  The  fact  is,  that  people 
of  great  means  “ live  to  the  top  ” every  day. 
Consequently  there  is  no  reserve  force,  for  this 
is  all  consumed  in  endeavouring  to  surmount 
the  weight  of  difficulties  daily  presented  to  it. 
And  when  the  morbid  reaction,  the  low 
vitality  comes,  where  can  the  physician  find 
resources  P Ordinary  stimulants  are  of  no 
avail,  the  system  has  been  satiated  with  them. 

If  people  would  live  moro  simply,  establish 
sumptuary  laws  to  abate  the  temptations  of 
their  tables,  and  only  live  to  “ the  top”  now 
and  then,  we  should  have  very  little  illness. 
Epidemics  would  be  easily  and  quickly  stamped 
out,  for  there  would  be  little  predisposition,  and 
remedies  would  prove  of  greater  efficacy. 
Privation  is  also  a cause  of  disease,  as  are  also 
the  irregularities  and  excesses  of  the  less  well- 
to-do.  Hippocrates  knew  the  great  secret  of 
health,  even  in  the  ancient  days,  when  he  said 
“ cibi,  potus , somni , omnia  moderata  sint.” 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

Sir,— We  owe  a deep  obligation  to  the  Builder 
for  its  persistent  advocacy  of  sanitary  legisla- 
tion. But  for  the  Builder , we  might  have  gone 
on  in  the  old  drowsy  style  for  auother  century. 
And  I trust  when  the  entire  body  politic  shall 
have  rubbed  its  eyes  into  wide-awakeness,  that 
it  will  not  forget  to  give  honour  where  honour 
is  due. 

Still, . sir,  you  are  fully  aware,  as  your 
leader  in  last  week’s  issue  6hows,  that  there  yet 
remains  much  room  for  investigation  in  these 
matters.  The  health  of  stable  - keepers,  of 
sewer  explorers,  the  exemption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Ghetto,  duifing  the  awful  visitation 
of  cholera  in  Rome,  prove  that  we  have  not 
yet  grasped  tbe  evil  by  the  throat.  In  my 
opinion  the  causes  of  epidemics  lie  more  in  the 
mistreatment  and  misconduct  of  human  life 
than  iu  all  the  external  mischiefs  put  together. 

An  old  and  very  outspoken  portrait-painter, 
who  had  been  a visitor  at  the  great  bouses  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  told  me,  that  be 
was  once  staying  at  an  archbishop’s.  His  Grace 


FROM  CHISELBOROUGH. 

Sir, — Mr.  George  Mitchell,  in  a long  letter 
which  yon  recently  published,  makes  frequent 
mention  of  my  name.  Allow  me  a little  space 
to  clear  up  a fow  of  his  mistakes.  He  calls  me 
a pluralist.  He  may  call  me  what  he  likes,  but 
that  will  not  make  me  one.  The  two  villages 
of  Chiselborough  and  West  Chinnock  form  but 
one  benefice,  and  have  done  so  from  time  imme- 
morial. He  states  that  the  value  of  the  living 
was  iu  1830  from  1,100Z.  to  1,200Z.  per  annum*. 
The  rent-charge  (as  he  or  any  one  else  might 
easily  know)  was  commuted  at  407Z.  Is.  8d., 
and  there  are  beside  glebe  rents  yielding  105Z. 
I give  the  gross,  without  deducting  rates,  out- 
goings, or  payments  for  clerical  assistance. 

He  claims  that  my  zeal  for  sanitary  improve- 
ments and  better  cottages  is  suspiciously  recent, 
and  objects  that  I did  not  bring  up  Lord 
Uchester’s  name  iu  reference  to  the  condition 
of  some  cottages  not  belonging  to  him.  Why 
should  I ? I wish  Lord  Ilcliester  and  every 
other  owner,  whether  titled  or  not,  would  look 
carefully  to  the  condition  of  their  cottage  pro- 
perty, and  I have  been  urging  this  in  more  ways 
than  Mr.  Mitchell  knows  of  for  mauy  a long 
year.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mitchell  ought  to  do  me  the 
justice  to  remember  that  years  ago,  in  answer 
to  a private  letter  of  his,  I urged  him  to  take 
up  the  condition  of  cottage  property  generally 
iu  the  rural  districts  as  the  most  pressing  0f 
labourers’  questions. 

The  cottages  owned  by  labourers  (whether 
originally  squatters  or  not)  are  our  worst,  and 
so  they  are  elsewhere.  Surely  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  friends  would 
buy  them  up  and  rebuild  them,  and  so  shame  the 
noble  landlords,  whom  I do  not  wish  to  shield  if 
they  do  not  do  their  duty ; but  who  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  tho  condition  of  what  does 
not  belong  to  them.  One  word  more.  About  a 
year  since  tbe  straw  from  a wheat  stack  (be- 
longing to  the  principal  farmer  in  this  parish) 
which  had  been  thrashed  out  in  the  previous 
week,  was  burnt,  and  as  the  fire  was  dying  down, 
a fearful  blaze  was  seen  about  a mile  off,  and  it 
was  found  that  a fine  double  hay-rick  on  the 
same  farm  was  burning.  We  are  asked  to  believe, 

“ on  the  authority  of  practical  men  ” (names  not 
given),  that  these  fires  (they  took  place  in  March, 
mind  you)  were  caused  “ by  spontaneous  com- 
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bastion,  owing  to  dampness  and  green  weeds. 


cr  LU  uaujpunno  — O , , 

Well  we  maj  be  “ cretins,"  and  more  degraded 
than’znlns  or  Kaffirs,”  in  tact,  tools  generally  ; 
but  really  (even  if  cooked  up  m the  frying-pan 
by  George  Mitchell  himself),  we  cannot  quite 
swallow  that.  C.  Frederick  Newell. 

Rectory,  Chiselborough. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOE.  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

Sir  —As  there  seems  to  be  an  impression 


crowing  up  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  the 
above  Society  is  actuated  by  feelings  of  disre- 


aoove  outicny  •>  . w » . 

card  for  the  structural  preservation  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  as  such  an  impression  is  likely  to 
u 9 . . p . 'll.  *l.ra  imnnrt.#nk  OhlPCtS 


“THE  ECCLESIO LOGICAL  CRA.ZE 
AGAIN.” 

Sjr  — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  a few  words 
in  reference  to  an  article  in  your  last  issue, 
entitled  “The  Ecclesiological  Craze  Again  r 
I think  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society 
has  rather  a different  object  from  the  society 
first  started  under  the  name  of  Cambridge 
Camden.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  aim 
should  have  been  so  misunderstood,  and  although 
the  writer  of  your  article  considers  ecclesiology 
is  “ a form  of  study  which  has  proved  barren  ot 
anything  but  mere  Mediroval  imitation,  such  a 
statement  ought  not  to  pass  unchallenged.  Any 
“ educated”  man,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  a few  of  the  noteworthy  churches 
recently  built  in  London  (independently  of  those 
in  the  provinces)  will  certainly  not  fiud  them 
copies  of  Mediaeval  buildings,  but  that  they  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  times,  and  display 
considerable  originality  of  treatment.  I would 
point  to  such  examples  as  St.  John  s,  Red  Lion- 
square  ; St.  Augustine’s,  Kilburn ; St.  Mary 
MagdaleLe’s,  Paddington ; or  St.  Colnmba  s, 
Kingsland.  Will  any  one  pretend  to  say  that 
one  of  these  works  could  be  in  the  least  mistaken 
for  a Mediaeval  building,  though  happily  coi  - 
ceived  in  the  true  Mediaeval  spirit  ? May  that 
spirit  never  die ! I scarcely  know  what  the 
writer  means  by  “ Society,”  a body  composed  of 
heterogeneous  religious  denominations  (and 
denominations  of  no  religion  whatever).  If 
this  is  “ Society,”  its  recommendation  of  the 
proper  kind  of  church  to  build  is  of  little  value. 
The  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
honestly  hold  to  the  strength  of  their  convic- 
tions,—in  fact,  all  within  her  pale,  whether 
“Ritualists,  High,  Low,  or  Broad  Church,” 
know  what  their  requirements  are.  As  for 
cariog  what  “ Society,  in  the  wider  sense,” 
thinks  of  such  matters,  that  is  not  of  the 
slightest  importance.  Ecclesiologists  can  hold 
their  own,  and  pursue  the  even  tenour  of  their 
way,  leaving  “ Society  ” to  exercise  sway  in  its 
legitimate  sphere. 

Surely,  instead  of  ridiculing  the  idea  of  young 
men  engaged  in  the  City  desiring  to  know  some- 
thing about  ecclesiology,  such  a laudable  wish 
should  be  commended.  The  clergy  of  St.  Paul’s, 
who  have  bo  exerted  themselves  to  make  the 
cathedral  services  really  useful  and  adapted  to 
the  masses,  have  gone  further  in  good  work,  and 
encouraged  the  prosecution  of  a Btudy  which  is 
surely  likely  to  elevate  the  character.  I am 
convinced  that  no  idea  is  further  from  the 
minds  of  the  promoters  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Eccle- 
siological Society  than  to  foster  an  undiscrimi- 
nating admiration  of  all  Medimval  work,  as  it 
is  their  intention  to  also  study  modern  churches. 

Edmund  B.  Ferrey. 


seriously  * interfere  with  the  important  objects 
which  they  have  in  view,  I have 


been  requested 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  to  ask  you  to 
insert  their  most  emphatic  denial  of  any  such 
sentiment  on  their  part.  The  urging  on  the 
of  the  necessity  of  doing  structuial 
repairs  to  ancient  buildings  in  time  to  prevent 
decay,  and  keep  out  wind  and  weather,  is  one 
of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Society,  and  they 
have  on  seve-al  occasions  had  to  deplore,  in  the 
cases  of  ancient  buildings  brought  under  their 
notice,  that  money  which  ought  to  have  been 
expended  on  the  structural  repairs  has  been 
worse  than  wasted  in  utterly  destroying  the 
beauty  and  historical  value  of  the  interiors. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

William  Morris,  Hon.  Sec. 


no  further  than  the  last  ten  years,  619’ 
have  been  killed  and  1,018  injured,  mj 
whom  -were  outside  the  works  at  whit 
explosions  occurred,  and  had  no  control  wlr 
over  the  boilers,  and  no  voice  in  their  mj 
ment,  but  were  compelled,  through  no  fif 
their  own,  to  live  near  to  or  pass  by  bad' 
structed  or  old  worn-out  boilers,  whicl 
owners  had  no  right  to  use.”  Mr.  Mason 
that  it  would  be  for  the  public  good 
the  Legislature  to  interfere  and  enfon 
adoption  of  periodical  inspection,  and  t 
enact  that  an  investigation  should  bo  d! 
every  boiler  explosion,  whether  fatal  or  ;i 
some  court  independent  of  the  coroneij 
more  competent  to  deal  with  the  s<  r 
questions  connected  with  steam-boiler. f. 
sions.  “ While  legislation  is  delayed,  li, 
being  lost.  In  the  year  1878,  forty-five  | 
were  killed  and  seventy-two  others  injur 
steam-boiler  explosions,  and  this  notwithsu 
the  general  depression  of  trade  which  il 
diminished  the  number  of  boilers  in  wi 
no  doubt  diminished  the  number  of  exp 
The  average  of  the  last  ten  years  is  62 
and  102  cases  of  personal  injury  per  anc-i 


NEW  LIGHTS  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Sxr( — You  recently  gave  us  a retrospect  of 
the  “Light  of  other  days,”— the  next  genera- 
tion will  smile  when  they  read  of  the  present 
dark  age.  . 

A few  nights  ago  I fell  pondering  on  the 
electric  lights  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  1 
thought  how  easily  electric  lights  could  bo 
suspended  over  the  centre  of  the  Thames  at 
any  desired  height.  What  a boon  to  commerce, 
especially  below  bridge,  where  every  tide  and 
hour  is  of  vast  importance  ! The  light  refracted 
on  the  river  would  be  reflected,  and  thus  illume 
afar. 

No  engineering  difficulties  need  be  appre- 
hended.   


KITCHEN  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 


8iB_We  are  quite  astonished  at  Mr.  Horace  Field's 
letter’  in  the  Guilder.  Wo  have  for  many  years 
used  occasionally  a safety-valve  provided  with  a disc  ol 
copper,  firmly  screwed  and  cemented,  which  would 


luiu  tuupci,  hi . , . . 

break  and  allow  steam  to  escape  long  before  there  could 
be  an  explosion  occasioning  danger  to  life  or  limb.  Such 
a safety-valve  discharges  tho  steam  up  the  chimney  where 
the  copper  is  burst. 

Allow  us  to  say  that  we  consider  dangerous  explosions 
to  be  invariably  due  to  the  injudicious  use  of  stop-cocks  by 
inexperienced  engineers,  and  which,  by  some  accident,  are 
left  closed  when  they  ought  to  be  open.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  explosions  through  the  stopping  of 
pipes  by  frost,  or  by  the  deposit  of  mineral  matter,  nre 
really  impossible,  but  we  think,  on  d priori  grounds,  that 
it  must  be  so.  We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  personally 
investigating  any  ease,  as  the  explosions  appear  to  hav 
bceu  almost  confined  to  the  county  of  Lancashire. 

Fbbdk.  Edwabds  & Sons. 


STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Tiie  last  report  of  the  National  Boiler 


Sib,— I read  in  your  impression  of  the  12th  of  April 
last  au  article  headed  *•  The  Ecclesiological  Craze  Again, ’’ 
which  is  both  amusingly  and  cleverly  written,  but  which 
is  made  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  certain  erroneous  state- 
ments as  to  the  objects  and  views  of  the  St.  Paul's  Eccle- 
siological Society,  and  by  bracketing  it  with  Ritualism 
and  Mr.  W.  James  Weale's  own  particular  views  on 
ecclesiastical  art.  thereby  giving  a totally  wrong  impres- 
sion to  your  numerous  readers,  ot  whom  for  the  last  nineteen 
years  I have  been  one.  I trust,  with  that  fairness  which 
has  always  characterised  your  pages,  that  you  will  kindly 
insert  the  following  statement  as  to  its  real  objects  and 
aims.  The  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  is  started 
wiih  the  intention  and  object  of  the  non-professional  study 
of  ecclesiology  in  all  its  branches,  and  for  occasional 
Saturday  afternoon  visits  to  museums,  churches,  Ac.,  under 
professional  guidance.  Medievalism  will  not  be  the  one 
object  of  its  attention,  as  assumed  by  the  writer  of  the 
article.  The  comprehensive  study  of  ecclesiology,  em- 
bracing the  history  of  all  the  arts  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity for  nineteen  centuries,  is  surely  a sufficiently  wide 
and  liberal  basis  to  acquit  the  Society  of  any  intention  of 
devoting  itself  to  the  exclusive  study  of  one  particular 
phase  of  art.  Lastly,  the  only  point  of  resemblance  to 
the  old  Ecclesiological  Society  is  the  accident  of  the 
name  ; in  no  other  way  can  this  new  society  he  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  old,  and  that  there  may  be 
no  misconception  on  this  point,  and  to  allay  all  unnecessary 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question, 
I enclose  the  list  of  vice-presidents  and  officers. 

OXB  OP  THE  COMXUTIEB. 


RE  PRIZE  WATER-TAPS. 

Sib,— Will  some  correspondent  kindly  inform 


Insurance  Company  says  that  “ since  this 
company  was  established  in  July,  1864,  up 
to  tho  end  of  the  past  year,  no  fewer 
than  789  explosions  have  been  reported,  by 
which  954  persons  were  killed  and  1,590  injured. 
No  boiler  insured  with  this  company  exploded 
in  1878,  and  no  life  has  been  lost  by  explosion  of 
any  boiler  inspected  or  insured  by  us  for  about 
nine  years  past.”  This  being  the  case  the 
company  are  certainly  justified  in  adding, — 
“ This  result  is  a most  gratifying  contrast  to 
the  sad  disasters  above  recorded,  and  also  most 
encouraging,  as  it  proves  that  our  service  has 
been  of  great  value  to  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  it.” 

That  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property  entailed  by  boiler  explosions  are  entirely 
preventible  by  the  adoption  of  proper  precau- 
tions and  supervision  is  also  proved  by  the 
experience  of  the  Manchester  Steam  Users’ 
Association.  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  the  president, 
writes  : — “ The  experience  of  the  Association, 
which  extends  over  the  last  twenty- live  years, 
shows  that  steam  - boiler  explosions  are  not 
accidental, — that  they  do  not  arise  from  any 
mysterious  cause  that  has  not  as  yet  been 
ascertained ; that  they  are  not  unavoidable ; 
but  that  they  may  be  prevented  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  by  competent  periodical 
inspection.  The  members  of  the  Manchester 
Steam  Users’  Association,  who  adopt  that 
simple  precaution,  enjoy  immunity  from  explo- 
sion year  after  year.  Not  a single  person  has 


through  your  columns,  what  award  has  been  made  by  the  u n V , * PerSOn  GaS 

4 ienna  Municipality  in  regard  to  the  open  competition  for  ever  been  killed,  nor  has  a Single  person  ever 
the  beat  tap  for  preventing  water-waste  in  houses?  been  injured  by  any  boiler  guaranteed  by  the 

J.  T,  R.  | Association  while,  beyond  its  ranks,  to  go  back 


THE  HUNSTANTON  CONVALESCf 
HOME. 

The  new  and  permanent  building  ' 
institution  (which  was  established  in  If 
grateful  memorial  of  the  Prince  of  Wi’ 
covery  from  his  long  and  well-nigh  fata» 
was  opened  on  Easter  Monday  by  th>’ 
and  Princess.  The  building,  which  ) 
forty  beds,  has  been  erected  at  a cost  o: 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  ' 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  and  presided 
institution,  has  given  the  fourth  part, 
the  Early-English  domestic  style,  and 
built  by  Mr.  Southgate  from  the  desig: 
Hutchinson,  of  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Colma 
latter  place,  acting  as  clerk  of  the  woi 
material  is  the  warm,  rich  carr-stone,  e 
Le  Strange  estate  at  Snettisham,  of  w 
houses  at  Hunstanton  are  generally  bul 
in  this  case  relieved  with  white  and  r i 
and  Ketton  stone.  There  are  three  gan 
dormer  windows  in  the  high-pitched  si:  • 
but  the  main  floors  are  only  two  in  n 
the  first  floor  and  that  on  the  grou:, 
day  rooms  and  the  beds  for  cripples  ai. 
the  dormitories  are  above.  One  wing  i| 
to  men  and  the  other  to  women.  In  tl  i 
is  the  dining-room,  which  trends  outtt 
and  forms  the  connecting  link  between' 
or  main  building  and  the  range  of  kitci 
offices  at  the  hack,  parallel  to  the  front 
Thus  the  ground-plan  of  the  house  rese 
letter  H-  The  maia  building  ia  1 
length,  42  ft.  in  depth,  and  44  ft.  hi 
rooms  in  the  main  building  are  named; 
towns  which  have  contributed  the  furni' 
towns  of  March,  in  Cambridgeshift 
borough,  and  Bedford  gave  the  fnrniti 
sleeping-rooms.  The  oak  dining -t- 
birchen  chairs  of  the  common  dining-r; 
provided  by  Hunstanton.  Mr.  Mason,: 
ford,  presented  the  kitchen  fittings,: 
Home  has  profited  by  many  other  gifti 
The  forty  beds,  for  instance,  werei 
answer  to  a special  appeal  by  forty 
the  several  places  mentioned. 

Old  Hunstanton  and  the  adjoinin.i 
village  of  St.  Edmund’s  seem  to  hai 
hands  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion.' 
the  latter  place  that  the  new  Home  ie 
The  mildness  of  its  climate  has  gi 
Stanton  a rapid  access  of  fortune  sine 
way  made  it  accessible.  Twenty  7 
there  were  two  houses  at  St.  Edmund: 
cottage  of  a journeyman  bricklayer, : 
an  inn,  to  which  pilgrimages  were  1 
admire  the  sea,  and  to  Bpy  out  “ Bostoi 
as  the  beautiful  and  lofty  tower  c 
Church  is  locally  called.  It  is  seen 
Edmunds,  twenty-one  miles  away  a 
Wash,  just  to  the  northward  of  the 
light  traced  on  the  broad  estuary  by  tl 
sun.  The  journeyman  bricklayer  1 
Times)  has  now  built  fifty  villa  resid; 
the  Convalescent  Home ; St.  Edm. 
become  Hunstanton,  and  the  village  ’ 
vicarage  stands  has  retired  into  co 
obscurity  under  the  name  of  Old  H 
There  are  nearly  300  houses  and  1,000 
in  the  new  sea-side  resort.  It  was  v 
year  by  120,000  people,  has  a monst 
pier,  a newspaper,  a cliff  company, 
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Niterworks,  and  13  agitating  for  a Local 
- The  freshness  of  all  this  prosperity  is 
fpd  by  the  name  of  the  newspaper,  which 
|d  the  Hunstanton  Telephone;  but,  St. 
id’s  has,  nevertheless,  a very  interesting 
Jiique  record  in  the  past. 


CLASS  GAUGES  OF  BOILERS. 
ir  Sciiebesta,  of  Vienna,  has  patented  an 
lenient  in  the  glass  gauges  of  boilers 
i s as  ingenious  as  it  is  practical.  In  a 
c which  the  inventor  recently  delivered  at 
it  the  disadvantages  of  the  old  gauges 
lointed  out.  At  present,  in  the  case  of 
nosion  of  the  gauge,  the  stoker  is  exposed 
1 /ere  scalding  or  to  other  injury  from  the 
ri'B  of  glass  flying  about.  Even  the  pre- 
l|  of  surrounding  the  gauge  by  wire  work 

It  act  as  a protection  in  case  of  accident, 
puld  the  gauge  explode,  it  is  quite  im- 
Mi  to  approach  the  boiler  for  the  purpose 
:Wug  off  the  cocks  without  running  great 
a t frequently  happens  that,  in  the  effort 
kit  off  by  means  of  some  instrument  close 
t i,  the  head  of  a cock  is  knocked  off,  when 
i'  ler  will  empty  itself  even  below  the 
rfif  the  fire-box. 

tibia  according  to  the  inventor,  has  been 
N,  by  his  contrivance,  which  consists  in 
tyrtion  of  a safety-valve  in  the  lower  head 
hglass  gauge  through  which  the  water 
ij  In  the  safety-valve,  a ball  lies  loose, 
bin  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
ejpon  the  water  from  above  and  its  own 
■ remains  still  as  long  as  the  gauge  is 
bj  The  water  will  pass  quietly  over  it,  and 
Suction  of  the  channel  cannot  take  place, 
9'0  repeated  blowing  out  of  the  pipe  by 
jt'hich  every  conscientious  boiler  attendant 
i;to  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
(prder  to  convince  himself  of  the  efficient 
kf  the  glass  gauge,  every  particle  of  dirt 
P'emovod. 

d a glass  gauge  provided  with  a safety- 
jirst,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  from 
leases  at  the  moment  of  bursting,  the 
j)ts  from  below  on  the  indolent  state  of 
U,  presses  the  lattor  against  the  upper 
t of  the  valve,  and  so  closes  it.  All 
k.hus  ceases,  as  no  water  can  escape  ; the 
kut  quietly  turns  off  the  cocks,  and  re- 

tho  broken  glass  by  a new  one,  without 
ting  the  work  of  the  boiler. 


‘|B  RIDGE  AND  UPPER  SWINFORD 
NEW  CEMETERY. 

Knew  cemetery  has  been  consecrated  by 
S lop  of  Worcester.  The  area  is  11  acres 
irabouts,  a little  over  4 acres  and  3 roods 
kbeen  allotted  for  consecration.  The 
v have  been  laid  out  and  the  buildings 
H by  Mr.  Smalman  Smith,  architect  to 
tjrdj  the  previous  designs  sent  in  compe- 
jjwing  been  set  aside.  The  chapels  are 
»j  min  plan,  the  consecrated  portion  being 
jast,  and  the  unconsecrated  portion  on 
? of  a central  tower  with  entrance  and 
IVtals.  There  are  two  vestries  and  a 
flThe  spire  is  100  ft.  in  height,  and  is 
L with  English  oak  cleft  shingles.  A 
fbf  the  interior  is  lined  with  brown  and 
rone.  The  chapels,  lodge,  and  enclosure 
Pve  been  built  with  brown  stone,  the  gift 
f*i  • Amphlett,  of  Clent,  and  6,452  tons  of 
lerial  have  been  used.  Bath  and  Grinsell 
rpons  are  used  for  the  dressings  and 
‘‘lings.  The  exposed  roof  timbers  and 
Ihare  of  pitch-pine,  varnished  ; cathedral 
“ ised  for  the  windows,  and  Marr’s  tiles 
.iloors.  Provision  has  been  made  for  one 
* hi.  Only  a portion  of  the  carving  has 
Pie.  The  style  of  architecture  is  that  of 
^metric  period.  Mr.  S.  Guest  is  the  con- 
dor the  chapels  and  lodge,  and  the  stone 
In  m the  work  has  been  provided  by  the 
?|  There  are  9,000  grave  spaces  in  the 
"r-  The  Board  have  borrowed  7, 500£.  to 
cost  of  the  cemetery ; of  which  the 
.host  1,1231.,  and  the  teuaut’s  interest  in 
The  contract  for  the  two  chapels  and 
Jhounted  to  2,500Z. 


! ,cky  Stonemason.— It  is  stated  tlwt 
K 'vlU  °E  the  Iate  Mr-  Hatton,  ot  Mao- 
- John  Hatton,  a stonemason  in  the  em- 
nto£ Messrs.  J.  Collins  & Soo,  Warrington, 
possession  of  about  80,000 1. 


FUTURE  BOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

Barrow-in-Furness  is  making  a practical 
effort  to  raise  the  future  stand? rd  of  borough 
surveyors.  This  rising  town  has,  no  doubt 
owing  to  its  rapid  growth,  felt  the  importance 
of  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  duties.  The  Town 
Council  have  decided  to  adopt  the  following  re- 
gulations with  reference  to  its  articled  pupils  in 
the  Borough  Surveyor’s  department : — 1st.  That 
the  Corporation  receive  a premium  of  50J.  with 
each  pupil.  2nd.  That  the  pupil  serve  four 
years  without  any  salary.  3rd.  That  the  pre- 
mium of  50J.  be  dispensed  with  if  the  pupil  has 
passed,  or  undertakes  to  pass,  the  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  London  University  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  being  articled.  We 
are  quite  disposed  to  believe  that  the  above 
examination  is  a most  excellent;  preliminary 
educational  test  for  pupils  entering  engineers’, 
architects’,  or  borough  surveyors’  offices. 


“ROUS  MEMORIAL”  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Fredk.  W.  Roper  submitted  his  designs 
for  these  buildings  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Committee,  on  the  7th  inst., 
when  the  drawings  were  approved,  and  the 
works  ordered  to  be  begun, — the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Bates,  of  Stevenage  (5,253 1.),  being 
accepted.  The  buildings  will  occupy  a square 
acre  of  land,  the  gift  of  Sir  R.  Wallace,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rutland  and  the  Station  roads, 
Newmarket ; and  will  consist  of  a hospital  for 
ten  patients,  with  two  blocks  of  almshouses, 
each  to  accommodate  five  aged  persons,  planned 
to  form  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  in  the 
centre  of  which  will  be  placed  a Btatue  of 
Admiral  Rous. 


THE  SHAFTESBURY  PARK  ESTATE, 
BATTERSEA. 

FRANKENBERG  V.  THE  ARTISANS*,  LABOURERS*,  AND 
GENERAL  DWELLINGS  CO. 

This  case  has  been  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  and  is  of  some  interest,  bearing  as  it 
does  on  the  extensive  frauds  committed  upon 
the  defendant  company  by  its  late  secretary 
aud  chairman  of  directors,  Swindlehurst  and 
Baxter  Langley.  The  plaintiff  claimed  a large 
sura  of  money  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  to 
the  company.  The  defendants  admitted  that 
the  goods  were  supplied,  but  stated  that  they 
were  not  ordered  by  the  proper  officers,  that 
the  prices  were  unfair  and  unreasonable,  and 
that  the  contracts  were  entered  into  in  fraud 
and  collusion,  and  the  defendants  sought  to 
recover  back  the  money  so  overpaid. 

Mr.  Kemp  said  that  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  a 
foreigner,  but  had  carried  on  business  as  a dealer  in  oils, 

Eaint,  and  glass  for  many  years  in  this  country,  and  lately 
e had  dealt  in  ironmongery,  lie  brought  this  action  to 
recover  from  the  defendants  3,000/.  and  upwards  for 
goods  supplied  by  him  to  the  defendants.  It  appeared 
that  in  1867  the  Artisans',  Labourers',  and  General 
Dwellings  Company  was  established,  and  they  first  com- 
menced operations  by  purchasing  the  Shaftesbury  Park 
Estate,  Wandsworth,  which  at  the  time  belonged  to 
a gentleman  named  Spence.  The  plaintiff  hud  had 
business  transactions  with  Spence,  and  through  that 
gentleman  ho  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  houses 
were  about  to  be  erected,  and  afterwards  he  became 
acquainted  with  a persou  named  Swindlehurst,  who,  it 
appeared,  was  at  that  time  manager,  secretary,  aud  n 
director  of  the  new  company,  aud  who  had  the  general 
control  and  supervision  of  the  erection  of  the  houses  on 
that  estate,  the  purchase  of  the  goods,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  company.  He  first 
entered  into  a contract  with  a person  named  Parsons, 
but  it  not  beiug  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Swindlehurst,  Parsons  was  got  rid  of,  and  the  company 
commenced  building  on  their  own  account,  Swindlehurst 
superintending  the  building,  and  making  contracts  with 
a variety  of  persons  to  complete  the  buildings,  and 
amongst  others  with  the  plaintiff,  for  oils,  glass,  and 
paint.  Swindlehurst  complained  about  this  time  of  the 
high  prices  for  ironmongery  supplied  by  the  contractor, 
and  said  that  he  could  not  get  the  articles  supplied  as  ho 
wanted  them.  A man  named  Mash  superintended  the 
plaintiff ’s  oil  and  glass  business,  and,  being  acquainted 
with  the  ironmongery  trade  also,  he  suggested  that  he  should 
obtain  the  prices  of  ironmongery  required  by  the  defendant, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  should  tender  for  supplying  them. 
When  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  the  quotations,  he  sub- 
mitted his  prices  for  the  supply  of  the  goods  to  Swindle- 
hurst. Some  negotiations  took  place  between  the  parties, 
which  resulted  in  goods  being  ordered  and  supplied  and 
paid  for,  the  accounts  being  settled  on  the  first  Monday  in 
the  month,  after  they  had  boon  examined  and  checked  by  a 
persou  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  I11  1875  the  de- 
fendants purchased  the  Queen’s  Park  Estate  in  the  Harrow- 
road,  and  in  that  year  the  plaintiff  applied  to  be  allowed  to 
supply  the  goods  required  in  the  ereclion  of  500  houses'  at 
first  decided  to  be  built.  In  1876  the  company  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  plumbing  work  that  was  being  done  in 
these  houses  by  contract,  and  that  becoming  known  to  the 
plaintiff,  he  sent  in  a contract  for  doing  the  plumbing  work 
..1,000  houses  at  41.  10s.  per  house,  but  the  samples  sent 
in  lor  that  price  Swindlehurst  did  not  consider  sufficiently 
good,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a second  tender  was 
sent  in,  and  accepted,  at  41.  17s.  6d.  per  house.  The 


plaintiff  also  supplied  the  paint,  oils,  and  glass  for  these 
houses.  The  oils,  paint,  and  glass  were  supplied  at  the 
market  prices,  and  so  was  the  ironmongery,  except  a few 
articles  that  might  bo  picked  out  as  being  high. 

Mr.  J ustice  Field  said  that  ho  had  carefully  attended  to 
the  learned  counsel’s  statement,  and  he  had  also  carefully 
examined  the  statement  of  defence.  Looking  to  the 
enormous  number  of  articles  that  had  to  bo  inquired  into 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  charges,  ho  did  not  con- 
sider it  a fit  case  for  a jury  to  try,  and,  therefore,  he  should 
exercise  his  power,  and  order  it  to  be  referred. 

Mr.  Kemp  said  at  some  stage  of  the  case  the  accounts 
would  have  to  be  investigated.  There  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  referring  it  if  the  defendants  had  not  made  a 
charge  of  fraud  against  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Russell,  Q.C.,  said  the  defendants  were  anxious  to 
have  the  opinion  of  a jury  on  the  points  in  dispute.  They 
were  agreed  that  if  the  ease  should  become  a question  of 
price  only,  it  would  have  to  be  referred.  His  case  was 
that,  if  200  instances  were  taken  of  the  principal  articles 
supplied,  he  could  show  that  the  plaintiff'  had  put  a profit 
on  them,  on  the  manufacturer’s  charges,  varying  from  95 
to  500  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kemp  replied  that  might  be  so,  but  if  they  took  the 
general  average  of  all  the  articles  supplied,  there  was  only 
a net  profit  of  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  a jury 
to  try  the  case,  and,  therefore,  ho  made  an  order  under  the 
57th  order  of  the  Judicature  rules  that  the  caso  should  bo 
referred  to  the  official  referee,  with  liberty  to  apply  to  him 
(tho  learned  judge)  at  chambers. 

The  caso  was  thon  referred,  tho  learned  judge  certifying 
for  a special  jury. 


A STRIKE  DEMONSTRATION  IN  HYDE 
PARK. 

On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  various 
metropolitan  trade  organisations  marched  in 
strong  force  to  Hyde  Park.  The  demonstration 
was  nominally  intended  as  a manifestation  in 
favour  of  those  of  the  London  engineers  who 
have  now  for  two  months  been  on  strike  against 
a proposal  to  reduce  their  wages;  but  was 
directed  in  the  main  to  a general  confederation 
of  all  the  organisations  of  the  labouring  and 
artisan  classes,  in  defence,  as  it  was  termed, 
of  “ the  rights  of  labour.”  Besides  representa- 
tives of  the  engineers,  there  were  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Bookbinders’  Society,  the  Labourers’ 
League,  the  London  Pattern-makers,  the  Amal- 
gamated Tailors,  the  Ironfounders,  tho  Boiler- 
makers, the  Operative  Masons,  the  Southwark 
Radical  Club,  the  Westminster  Democratic  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Riggers. 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  tho  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
who  was  elected  to  the  chair,  said  that,  con- 
sidering the  weather  and  the  comparatively 
small  area  of  the  operative  engineers’  quarrel 
with  their  employers,  the  large  numbers  as- 
sembled was  proof  of  the  widespread  interest 
that  the  artisan  classes  of  London  were 
taking  in  the  matter  of  this  trade  dispute.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  demonstration  was 
about  a small  matter, — that  it  concerned  only 

1.000  men  and  their  families ; but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  men,  now  resisting  the 
unjust  demands  of  their  employers,  were  resist- 
ing reductions  of  wages  which  were  aimed  at 

7.000  or  8,000  men  ; for  if  the  1,000  men,  whose 
employers  desired  two  months  ago  to  enforce  a 
reduction  of  wages,  had  submitted  to  their  em- 
ployers’ demands,  the  7,000  or  8,000  would, 
through  the  operations  of  a small  body  of  em- 
ployers, have  been  reduced  to  the  same  level. 
The  amount  of  reduction  was  only  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 
per  man  per  week ; but  if  the  1,000  men  had 
not  resisted,  the  reduction  would  have  become 
general.  Hence,  those  who  were  in  work  should 
feel  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  subscribe  a 
part  of  their  earnings  to  support  those  who 
were  out. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants,  moved  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  meeting  of  the 
industrial  community  of  London,  the  action 
taken  by  a section  of  the  iron  trade  employers 
in  associating  to  enforce  a reduction  of  7^  per 
cent,  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen  was  quite 
unjustifiable  ; and  while  the  meeting  tendered 
their  heartfelt  sympathy  to  those  resisting  this 
oppressive  action,  they  pledged  themselves,  by 
means  of  their  organisations  and  individually, 
to  give  such  material  assistance  as  should  enable 
those  on  strike  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a success- 
ful issue. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  of  the  Operative 
Masons,  and  secretary  of  the  Trade  Unions 
Congress,  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  great  power  of  the 
employers  of  labour,  both  from  their  capital 
and  organisations,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interests 
of  labour,  to  federate  the  organisations  of  labour, 
and  that  funds  should  be  formed,  to  which  everv 
workman,  society  or  non-society,  should  be  in- 
duced to  contribute,  so  as  to  enable  the  working- 
classes  to  resist  unjust  action  on  the  part  of  the 
employers.  The  speaker  urged  that,  from  the 
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comber  of  " labour  disputes  ” arising  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  it  was  evident  » 
organisation  of  employers  existed.  These 
organisations  of  employers  were  directed  by 
men  of  great  intelligence,  and  they  could  only 
be  successfully  combated  by  the  federation  of 
the  employed.  Such  a federation  would  include 
the  whole  of  the  Bkilled  industrial  classes  of  the 


Botlf  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Castleisland  Roman  Catholic  Church— Out 
of  seven  designs  sent  in  for  the  Castleisland 
new  Catholic  Church,  that  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Coakley 
has  been  selected.  The  proposed  new  building 
will  cost  8,0001.,  and  will  consist  of  nave,  aisles, 
transept,  chancel,  and  two  side  chapels,  with 
vestries  and  music-choir  communicating  with 
the  existing  convent.  A tower  and  spire 
is  to  be  placed  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
building,  and  is  to  be  150  ft.  high.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  in  the  Early  Geometric  Gothic. 
The  nave  arcade  will  be  supported  on  polished 
Aberdeen  red  granite  columns,  with  Bath  stone 
carved  caps ; the  exterior  is  to  be  built  of  lime- 
stone. 

Ipswich  Post-office— The  designs  sent  in  by 
twenty-two  architects  in  competition  for  the 
premium  of  fifty  guineas  offered  by  the  Cor- 
poration  for  the  best  elevations  of  the  new  Post- 
office  to  bo  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Corn  Exchange,  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
Council-chamber  at  the  Town-liall.  According 
to  the  Suffolk  Chronicle  (which  journal,  in  a 
supplement  published  on  Tuesday  last,  gives  a 
detailed  notice  of  the  designs),  the  task  the 
competing  architects  had  before  them  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  provision  of 
elevations,  for  the  Post-office  committee  of  the 
Corporation  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  Post- 
office  authorities,  fixed  upon  the  plans  of  each 
of  the  floors  so  far  as  the  Post-office  portion  of 
the  building  is  concerned,  and  the  plans  were 
also  given  of  the  public  offices  at  the  back,  but 
some  little  latitude  was  permitted  to  the  archi- 
tects in  respect  of  these.  The  conditions  set 
out  that  the  public  entrance  to  the  Post-office 
is  to  be  from  the  Cornhill ; this  entrance  will 
lead  into  the  public  office,  which  is  to  occupy 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Cornhill  front, — from 
the  King-street  corner  to  beyond  the  entrance  ; 
to  the  east  of  this  is  the  post-master’s  room. 
Through  the  public  office,  and  lighted  by  windows 
from  the  King-street  Bide  of  the  building,  and 
by  a well  sky-light,  is  the  sorting-office.  Upon 
the  first-floor  is  to  be  accommodation  for  the 
telegraph  department  and  the  letter  carriers’ 
sorting-office,  and  in  the  basement  store-rooms, 
battery-room,  letter  - carriers’  kitchen,  and 
various  offices.  The  “ public  offices,”  at  the, 
south  or  old  Herb-market  end  of  the  block  of 
buildings,  are  to  consist  of  three  stories,  with  a 
basement,  in  which  are  to  be  separate  cellars, 
&c.,  for  each  story.  The  first-floor  it  is  proposed 
to  let  to  the  School  Board  for  offices,  and  it  is 
thought  that  one  of  the  other  sets  of  offices 
may  be  occupied  by  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  and 
the  other  by  the  Borough  Surveyor.  Another 
condition  is  that  the  cost  is  not  to  exceed  6,0001., 
a condition  which  has  been  disregarded  by  some 
of  the  competitors.  It  was  absolutely  laid 
down  that  the  style  of  the  Post-office  must  be 
Classic,  in  harmony  with  the  Town-hall.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Post-office  Committee  have 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  design  which 
they  will  recommend  to  the  Town  Council  for 
the  premium,  but  they  have  not  at  present 
reported,  and  a suggestion  has  been  thrown  out 
bygone  of  the  competing  architects,  who  says, 
“ Should  the  Corporation  seek  the  assistance  of 
a well-known  architect  in  selecting  a design  it 
will  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the  compe- 
titors.” To  this  the  Chronicle  adds  that  it 
would  also  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
pablic. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

North  Shields.  — The  North  Shield  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  propose  to  provide  a system 
of  water-supply  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Cow- 
pen  Mr.  Dinning  is  the  engineer.  The  outlay 
proposed  is  only  200!.,  but  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor, 
one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors, 
has  recommended  that  tile  works  be  carried  out 
on  a more  extended  Beale,  with  larger  pipes,  isc. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  Newcastle  Co  want, 
commenting  on  the  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Builder  (p.  364),  as  to  the  right 
of  water  companies  to  stop  the  supply  of _ water, 
says  : “ We  do  not  so  much  object  to  having  the 
supply  cut  off  because  we  do  not  pay.  What 
we  object  to  is  a water  company  not  furnishing 
a supply,  and  then,  when  it  is  able,  threatening 
to  cut  ic  off  unless  the  water  withheld  be  paid 
for,  as  not  unfrequently  happened  in  Newcastle 
lately.”  , _ . 

Langwathby. — The  Penrith  Union  Rura.  Sam- 
tary  Authority  have  just  completed  works  of 
water  supply  for  the  village  of  Langwathby. 
The  Bupply  is  from  a spring  of  water  at  Moor 
Breast,  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  village. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  supplied  is  about 
300,  and  the  total  length  of  mains  is  3,500  yards. 
There  is  a small  reservoir  at  the  head,  and  in 
the  mains  are  sluice,  air,  and  wash-out  valves. 
In  the  village  there  are  several  fire  hydrants,  in 
connexion  with  which  leather  hose,  stand,  and 
jet-pipes  have  been  furnished,  so  that  Lang- 
wathby possesses  excellent  means  for  extinguish- 
ing fires,  as  well  as  having  a complete  and 
ample  water  supply.  Nearly  all  the  proprietors 
of  houses  have  already  had  the  water  laid  into 
their  premises,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for 
adopting  the  objectionable  expedient  of  publio 
taps.  Messrs.  Watson,  Gin,  & Co.,  of  Glasgow, 
were  contractors  for  the  supply  of  cast-iron 
pipes;  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Woods,  & Co.,  of 
Salford,  for  the  valves  and  hydrants  ; and  Mr. 
J.  Jackson,  of  Penrith,  plumber,  for  the^ execu- 
tion of  the  works. 


schedule  of  quantities  exceeded  Messrs- 
& Beesley’s  estimates  to  the  extent  of  1,.\ 

Evesham. — At  a special  meeting  cj 
Evesham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  h.i 
the  7th  inst.,  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pritcharli 
for  the  drainage  for  the  village  of  Harv 
which  has  suffered  severely  from  an  ep; 
of  diphtheria,  were  submitted,  and  ordcr 
be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Bor[ 
approval. 

Withington. — It  is  expected  that  ill 
visional  order  empowering  the  WithiogtojJ 
Board  to  carry  out  their  drainage  schei< 
shortly  come  before  Parliament.  An  . 
with  regard  to  the  proposal  was  helc, 
Government  inspector,  and,  though  some i. 
tion  to  the  scheme  was  offered  in  the  dis . 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  a favourable  report 
matter  has  been  received  from  the  Local  t;i 
ment  Board.  The  Local  Board  believe  , 
they  are  allowed  to  carry  out  their  Bel , 
contemplated  it  will  cost  20,0001.  less  tha:i 
the  alternate  scheme  of  joining  in  tl 
of  the  Manchester  Corporation.  Thd 
propose  to  intercept  the  sewage  at  a give 
in  the  township,  and  construct  a drain 
which  it  can  flow  by  gravitation  on  a; 
land  of  70  acres  at  Chorlton  Ees,  at  C 
cum-Hardy,  where  it  is  proposed  to  utihi 
the  irrigation  process. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


New  Aquarium  and  Assembly-roomr 
Lower  Grounds. — These  buildings  were  M 
opened  on  Good  Friday.  Some  partlcj 
them  were  published  in  the  Builder  so 
back.  Over  the  Aquarium  are  a largo 
rant,  picture  gallery,  <fcc.  The  Asseml 
adjoins  the  Aquarium,  and  is  220  ft.  1»! 
87  ft.  wide.  The  buildings  have  been' 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nadel 
The  Assembly  - n 


, — , tect,  Birmingham.  . 

. _ _ Mr.  Watson,  of  Penrith,  been  built  by  Mr.  Bloor,  and  the 

engineer  to  the  Sanitary  Authority,  designed  which  is  not  yet  finished,  has  been  entr 
and  superintended  the  works.  The  total  cost  "r  1 ,r“  mi  ""  T>'"* 

was  5681. 


SANITARY  SHORTCOMINGS. 


Glontarf. — The  “horriblejspectacle”  presented 
by  Killester  Graveyard;  near  Clontarf,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Freeman’s  Journal.  The  graveyard, 
it  seems,  was  closed  in  February,  1877,  against 
further  interments,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  other  burial-ground  has  been  provided. 
Notwithstanding  threatened  penalties,  human 
remains  have  been  clandestinely  interred,  or, 
rather,  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
“ The  whole  place,”  says  the  Freeman,  “ is 
strewn  with  the  fragments  of  decaying  mor- 
tality.” Coffins  lie,  in  many  instances,  on  the 
ground,  rather  than  in  it.  “ All  over  the  damp 
brown  earth  and  amongst  the  tall  weeds  are 
scattered  fragments  of  mouldering  coffins  and 
discoloured  bones.  Bits  of  broken  tombstones 
and  battered  coffin-plates  are  littered  about  in 
all  directions.  Some  of  the  coffins  are  a few 
inches  above  the  surface,  others  lie  level  with 
the  ground.  The  lids,  in  many  cases,  have  been 
wrenched  off  with  apparent  violence, — how  it  is 
needless  to  inquire, — and  the  open  coffins  are  so 
many  little  bits  of  festering  corruption.  The 
dead  seem  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  place 
almost  as  carelessly  as  rubbish  is  tossed  upon  a 
dust-heap.”  What  have  the  sanitary  authorities 
been  about  ? 


Rebuilding  in  Paris.— According  to  the 
French  newspapers,  the  Government  have  under 
consideration  a proposal  from  M.  Gamier,  the 
architect  of  the  Ope/a-house,  for  rebuilding  the 
Conservatoire  so  as  to  accommodate  twice  the 
number  of  pupils.  The  new  scheme  embraces 
a theatre  with  1,500  seats,  and  lecture-rooms. 
M.  Gamier  estimates  the  cost  of  fulfilling  his 
wishes  at  8,000,000  francs.  French  Govern- 
ments aro  not  so  afraid  of  spending  money  in 
buildings  and  monuments  as  ours  are. 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE. 

Redd  itch.  — The  dead-lock  in  which  the 
drainage  question  here  has  been  involved  since 
1877,  when  the  scheme  of  Messrs.  Gotto  & 
Beesley  was  adopted,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
9,0001.,  led  to  an  official  inquiry  by  an  officer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  was  held 
on  the  4th  inst.  The  members  of  the  Local 
Board  did  not  appear,  but  were  represented  by 
their  clerk,  Mr.  H.  C.  Browning,  who  admitted, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  that  they  were  de- 
faulters, so  far  as  they  had  not  carried  out  the 
scheme  of  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley.  The  reason  of 
the  delay  was  that  the  money  asked  for  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  was  insufficient ; in  fact,  the 
amount  required  would  be  much  nearer  12,0001. 
than  8,0001.,  the  sum  granted.  Tenders  for  the 
work  were  received  by  the  late  Board,  and  the 
lowest  tender  that  could  be  received  was  10,000Z., 
while  the  highest  was  16,000 1, 5 also,  that  the 


Mr.  J.  Garlick.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker 
street,  has  supplied  the  gas  and  h 
apparatus;  Messrs.  Boswell,  Son,  & 
Clement-street,  the  brackets  and  fitting 
electric  light;  and  Messrs.  Duvallon  f 
Oozells-street,  the  engines  and  boi® 
decorations  have  been  carried  out  by  Ml 
Five  Ways.  It  is  expected  that  the  A 
which  will  be  under  the  managed® 
Lloyd  (formerly  of  the  Crystal  Palace; 
opened  at  Whitsuntide. 

Small  Heath  Park.  — The  park  _ 8 
Heath,  presented  to  the  town  by  Mist 
was  formally  opened  by  the  Mayor  oi 
inst.  In  extent  it  is  a little  over  4 
the  land  gently  undulating,  and  contain, 
fine  oak  and  other  trees.  On  a slight  c 
in  the  centre  has  been  erected  a reft' 
room  of  polished  pine.  A large  artifi 
has  been  provided  for  boating,  &c.  Tb 
plied  with  water  from  a well,  which: 
posed  to  further  utilise  as  a source  of  i 
some  swimming-baths.  The  park  is  si 
a large  densely-populated,  and  increa 
trict,  and  one  furthest  from  the  othen 
the  town.  It  has  a frontage  to  the  C 
road  of  350  yards,  and  is  bounded  or 
by  the  Wordsworth-road.  The  buildil 
been  erected  by  Mr.  J.  Dowse,  of  Y icton 
Small  Heath;  the  cai-riage  drives  ai 
have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Currall 
of  Icknield  Port-road  ; and  the  fencing! 
supplied  by  Mr.  John  Elwell,  of  SI 
street.  The  total  cost  of  laying  out 
has  been  about  10,0001.  Mr.  A.  Rot 
had  the  supervision  of  the  work. 

The  Cost  of  the  New  Council  Hoi 
Birmingham  Town  Council  having  ma 
cation  to  the  Local  Government  Boat 
Section  303  of  the  Publio  Health  Act* 
partially  repeal,  alter,  or  amend,  by  p 
order,  “ The  Birmingham  Improveir 
1851,”  so  as  to  enable  the  Corporation 
and  re-borrow  the  sum  of  150,0001.  for  • 
the  cost  of  the  erection  and  complet 
new  Council  House,  and  of  paying  off: 
contracted  with  this  object,  Mr.  C.  Nea 
one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ii 
attended  on  the  10th  inst.  to  hold  £. 
into  the  subject-matter  of  the  said  ap 
Mr.  R.  Chamberlain  stated  that  the  Cc 
already  spent  approximately  100, 00( 
had  been  expended  on  the  building  and 
and  it  was  estimated  that  before  the 
i were  completed  150,0001.  would  be 
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.ijssent  the  Council  were  borrowing  the 
DOZ.  under  sanction  of  the  Lords  Com- 
i lers  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Municipal 
[Higes  Act,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
ljiould  bo  repaid  in  thirty  years.  If  the 
c'l  wero  to  borrow  the  150,000Z.  in  the  same 
jtere  would  be  an  annual  charge  of  interest 
-,i  four  per  cent.,  or  6,000Z.,  and  a sinking 
ejf  one-thirteenth  of  the  amount,  which 
f’be  5,000 1.  This  would  make  the  total 
itlfor  the  buildings  11,OOOZ. ; whereas,  on 
rfier  hand,  if  the  Council  obtained  the 
iia  which  they  sought,  and  borrowed  under 
Kvisional  order  of  the  Local  Government 
d they  would  have  to  pay  the  interest  of 
fl  and  an  annual  sinking-fund  of  22  per 
rt.vhich  would  amount  to  only  330Z.,  and 
^discharge  the  total  cost  in  seventy-five 
M Mr.  S.  Tonks,  who  attended  to  oppose 
jolioation,  said  he  understood  nine  years 
r.vhen  the  erection  of  the  buildings  was 
sliscussion,  that  the  total  cost  would  not 
t 76,OOOZ.,  and  ho  had  been  somewhat 
U at  double  the  sum  being  required, 
dly  tho  Council  had  had  additions  to  make 
original  plans  in  consequence  of  the 
>';ion  of  the  water  and  gas  departments, 
fl),000Z.  was  a far  larger  amount  than 
tjeasonably  to  be  spent  upon  the  buildings. 


MANCHESTER  MATTERS. 

1st  Accommodation. — The  new  building 
is  being  constructed  as  an  extension  of 
tolesale  fishmarket  at  Shudehill  is  almost 
t;;ed,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in 

(three  months.  This  building  is  similar 
;o  the  existing  wholesale  market,  and  is 
) Ion  one  Bide  by  a number  of  shops.  The 
(market  at  Campfield  is  now  being  en- 
ipy  iron  girders,  and  the  work  of  con. 
itjn  will  be  completed  in  a few  weeks. 
B.f  has  been  placed  on  the  upper  market, 
G flagging,  &c.,  still  requires  to  be  done. 
Biticipated  that  this  market  will  be  com. 
JjQ  about  months.  No  arrangements  of  a 
ft  character  have  yet  been  made,  but  it  is 
5)1  (says  the  Manchester  Courier ) that  the 
lt)i  Deansgate  fronting  the  Upper  Camp- 
tllrket  will  shortly  be  removed,  and  that 
place  will  bo  erected  an  arcade,  a portion 
I i will,  it  is  believed,  be  devoted  to  the 
H j of  a free  lending  library. 
aer  Parle  for  Salford. — Another  public  park 
9, 'I'd  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  It 
Sjed  in  the  densely- populated  district  of 
j*  md  when  it  is  finished  the  inhabitants 
i'f'd  will  have  a choice  of  four  pai'ks  in 
|o  Bpend  a leisure  hour.  The  park  is 
Lid  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
r :i  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  chief  gardener  of 
I1  k.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  middle 
L'ke  Park  will  be  ready  for  opening. 
ijiion  of  King-street. — The  corporation  of 
ftster  are  about  to  effect  a much-desired 
'jment  in  King-street,  by  the  removal  of 
property  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  so  as 
_ : thoroughfare  through  to  Charlotte- 

it  With  this  object  the  old  cloth  ware- 
L Messrs.  John  Munn  & Co.  has  recently 
®illed  down.  Other  property  has  been 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  a short 
N new  street  will  be  formed. 


way  of  the  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  dock,  one  of  the  dock-gates  fell,  and  the 
water,  which  at  the  time  was  standing  about 
24  ft.  deep  in  the  dock,  rushed  out  with  great 
force,  carrying  away  about  20  yards  of  the  west 
pierhead,  which,  having  been  stripped  of  the 
protecting  masonry,  offered  but  little  resistance 
to  the  current.  The  west  gate,  in  its  fall, 
knocked  the  east  gate  out  of  its  proper  position ; 
but  it  is  still  standing,  in  a dilapidated  state, 
and  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
appears  also  to  be  in  a somewhat  critical  posi- 
tion. The  large  blocks  of  masonry  of  which 
the  west  wall  was  composed  having  fallen  into 
the  entrance  to  the  dock,  a complete  stop 
has  been  placed  upon  navigation,  and  about 
twenty  vessels  are  blocked  in.  The  cause  of 
the  accident  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained, but  the  general  surmise  is  that  the  sill 
of  the  dock,  owing  to  some  gradually  increasing 
defect,  had  burst  up,  and  the  water  thus  gaining 
access  to  the  foundation  of  the  wall  got  behind 
it  and  bulged  it  in.  It  is  believed  that  it  will 
cost  between  20,000Z.  and  30,0001.  to  repair  tho 
damage. 


SURYEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Accrington. — Mr.  F.  Stocks  has  been  appointed 
assistant  surveyor  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  of  Accrington. 

East  Ham. — Mr.  J.  Coleman  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  East  Ham  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Maidenhead. — At  a meeting  of  the  Maidenhead 
Town  Council,  on  the  4th  inst.,  an  application 
from  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Ingram,  for  an  increase 
of  Balary  to  175Z.  was  discussed.  Tho  general 
feeling  was  that  the  services  of  the  surveyor 
should  be  retained,  but  that  the  application 
was  premature.  It  was  resolved  to  give  150Z. 
to  the  end  of  Mr.  Ingram’s  first  year  of  engage- 
ment, and  then  consider  the  matter  again. 

Wakefield  — On  tho  motion  of  Alderman 
Gold  thorp,  seconded  by  Councillor  Lupton,  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pagan,  borough  surveyor, 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Hesling  was 
unanimously  appointed  surveyor,  at  150Z.  per 
annum. 


ACCIDENTS. 

•t®  3rd  inst.  the  front  of  some  premises 
'"vere  being  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in 
M-street,  Landport,  fell  in  with  a loud 
parrying  with  it  a largo  portion  of  the 
|Uke  adjoining  houses.  Two  apprentices 
. journeyman,  named  G.  Colestream,  bo- 
Jo  Bristol,  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The 
33  weye  s°on  extricated,  and  without 
^sustained  serious  injury,  but  it  took 
U couple  of  hours  before  the  man  could 
l ed.  He  was  much  bruised  and  cut,  and 
? keyed  to  the  hospital  in  a critical  con- 
V The  accident  occurred  through  adding 
r the  building  without  taking  down  the 


CATHEDRAL  ORGANS. 

Gloucester. — It  is  stated  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  postpone  the  consideration  of  any  large 
scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral  organ,  on  account  of  the  depressed 
6tate  of  trade  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  improbability  of  beiDg  able  at  the 
present  time  to  raise  the  funds  which  will  be 
necessarily  required  for  such  a purpose. 

Hereford. — In  December  last  the  precentor, 
succentor,  and  organist  recommended  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford  some  additions 
and  improvements  in  the  cathedral  organ,  to 
cost  about  700Z.  Mr.  H.  Willis,  organ-builder, 
was  requested  to  make  a close  examination  of 
the  organ,  and  to  report  thereon.  He  estimated 
1,300Z.  for  a total  reconstruction  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  certain  important  additions  which 
could  not  be  made  except  on  a re-disposition  of 
its  several  parts.  The  dean  and  chapter  have 
accordingly  increased  their  subscription  from 
100Z.  to  250Z.,  and  the  dean  will  also  give  100Z. 
The  subscription-list  amounts  to  1,280Z.  19s.  6d. 


bulge  inwards. 

_ ) 4th  inst.  an  accident  occurred  at  the 
Sewerage  Works,  caused  by  the  snap- 
beam.  Four  men  were  thrown  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  40  ft.  One  of  them 
•skull  fractured,  and  the  others  are  in  a 
j*  us  state. 

Jtuight  ago  a serious  accident  hap- 
!fj  the  Silloth  Dock.  Through  the  giving 


^oolts. 

A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Glass  Vessels  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum ; with  an  Intro- 
ductory Notice.  By  Alexander  Nesbitt,  F.S.A. 
Chapman  & Hall.  1878. 

This  is  another  of  the  sumptuous  catalogues  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  serves  to 
remind  us  not  only  how  beautiful  aud  interest- 
ing aro  the  specimens  of  ornamental  glasswork 
in  that  collection,  but  how  poor  and  uniuterest- 
iug,  artistically  speaking,  is  the  greater  part  of 
the  glass  made  and  used  by  us  in  the  present 
day  in  Europe.  The  establishments  of  Salviati 
at  Venice,  and  of  Powell  at  Whitefriars,  are 
examples  of  revived  taste  aud  talent  in  this 
beautiful  manufacture,  but  they  are  exceptional, 
and  so  is  the  use  of  their  products  except  with 
those  who  professedly  cultivate  artistic  character 
in  their  houses  and  utensils, or  with  those  wealthy 
few  who  buy  everything  that  has  any  specialty 
to  recommend  it.  For  the  rest,  money  is  spent 
on  glass  largely,  and  a great  deal  of  high  finish 


expended  on  it,  but  with  no  result  for  the  most 
part  but  to  produce  what  is  handsome  in  a 
common-place  kind  of  way.  Two  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  beauty  in  glass  manufacture,  the 
capability  of  the  material  to  receive  and  in- 
corporate with  itself  colouring  matter  with  rich 
and  lustrous  effect,  and  its  ductility  under  the 
hand  when  in  course  of  manipulation,  are 
almost  left  out  of  sight  in  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  glass  which  is  in  daily  use  among 
modern  civilised  people.  Something  may  be 
said,  no  doubt,  for  the  beautiful  purity  of 
effect  of  first-class  colourless  glass,  which  is 
what  nothing  else  can  imitate  or  replace ; but 
then  neither  can  anything  else  replace  the  rich 
semi-transparency  of  coloured  glass,  except  only 
the  most  costly  precious  stones,  and  in  neglect- 
ing it  a great  source  of  daily  pleasure  to  the 
eye  (not  to  say  the  mind  even),  is  thrown  aside. 
This  is,  however,  a venial  fault, — a fault  of 
omission  only,  in  comparison  with  the  prepon- 
derating prevalence  of  the  system  of  treating 
this  really  ductile  material  (for  so  to  the  manu- 
facturer it  is),  as  if  it  were  a hard  substance 
only  capable  of  being  rigidly  treated  by  cutting 
and  engraving;  passing  over  its  tractable 
stage,  and  only  attacking  it  in  its  intractable 
and  rigid  state.  Consequently,  our  modern  glass- 
shops,  instead  of  being  stores  of  rich  colour  and 
beautiful  spontaneously-inspired  form,  present  a 
glitter  of  stiff  formal  objects,  in  certain  set 
types,  and  with  little  that  can  be  called  real 
design  in  them.  We  do  not  say  but  that  there 
has  been  an  improvement  of  late  years  upon  old 
types  in  the  matter  of  table  glass,  and  a good 
deal  may  be  seen  which  is  not  vulgar  or  offensive 
to  good  taste ; but  we  do  not  seem  to  get  further 
than  that;  we  rarely  meet  in  ordinary  shops 
with  anything  that  is  of  artistio  value  in  idea  or 
execution,  or  that  has  the  stamp  of  originality, 
or  conveys  the  idea  that  the  artificer  enjoyed 
making  it,  or  which  pleases  and  stimulates  the 
fancy.  Yet  there  was  a time  when  nations  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  less  civilised  than 
we  now  are,  could  give  a life  and  interest  to 
their  smallest  glass  utensils,  simply  because 
they  were  made  according  to  a natural  and  in- 
dividual taste,  and  the  thing  was  an  art  and  not 
a trade.  We  must,  of  course,  allow  something 
for  the  influence  of  association  in  judging  of  old 
things;  yet,  after  deducting  all  that  we  can 
have  a right  to  deduct  on  that  account,  look  at 
those  three  pieces  of  Egyptian  glass  illustrated 

the  coloured  plate  facing  page  2 of  Mr.  Nesbitt’s 
catalogue  : have  we  any  chance  of  finding  any- 
thing in  our  own  shops  so  characteristic  and 
rich  in  colour  and  design  as  these  ? And  yet 
the  elements  of  the  ornamental  treatment 
aro  simple  enough ; there  is  nothing  very 
costly  or  elaborate  about  them.  But  they 
were  made  when  glass  was  treated  in  the  natural 
manner,  when  every  piece  bore  the  impress  of 
the  workman’s  sensitive  and  shaping  baud.  As 
in  so  many  other  manufactures,  we  have  lost 
the  artistic  element  in  proportion  as  we  have 
elaborated  mechanical  means  of  execution  and 
finishing.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  deduced  even 
from  the  study  of  the  few  selected  examples 
chromo-lithographed  in  this  catalogue.  It  loses 
none  of  its  force  when  we  contemplate  the  col- 
lection as  a whole  in  the  cases  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  prevalence  of  a feeling  for  colour, 
and  of  a free  and  infinitely  varied  fancy  on  the 
part  of  the  makers  in  regard  to  form  and 
character,  forcibly  contrasts  with  the  trade-like 
spirit  illustrated  in  our  modern  manufacture. 

The  introductory  essay  co  the  catalogue  is 
a very  comprehensive  and  well- written  one, 
neither  too  long  nor  charged  with  fine  words  and 
enthusiasm  (which  cannot  be  said  of  tome  of 
the  Kensington  catalogues).  There  are  some 
interesting  details  in  regard  to  the  first  employ- 
ment of  artists  from  Murano  in  England,  who 
seem  to  have  puzzled  the  natives  here  consider- 
ably. A letter  is  also  quoted  from  one  Armigill 
Waade,  dated  from  “ Belsys,”  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  in  1565,  concerning  the  wants  and  diffi- 
culties of  a Netherlands  glass  artist,  one  Cor- 
nelius de  Lauuoy.  “The  man,”  says  Waade, 

“ no  doubt  ys  at  great  charges  ; he  thought  he 
might  have  had  his  provisyons  in  England  as  in 
other  places,  but  that  will  not  bo.  All  our 
glasse  makers  cannot  facyon  him  one  glasse, 
tho’  he  stood  by  them  to  teach  them.  So  as  he 
ys  now  forced  to  send  to  Andwarp  and  into 
Hassia  for  new  provisyons  of  glasses,*  his  old 
being  spent.  The  potters  cannot  make  him  one 
pot  to  content  him.”  Some  of  us  have  as  much 

By  the  “ provisyons  ” seems  to  be  meant  a supply  of 
glasses  for  decorating,  which  wa3  probably  Launoy'a 
specialty. 
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fflfficnity  in  getting  pleased  now,  and  perjMP* 
with  as  much  reason.  When  we  think  to  have 


i as  uiuuu  inuoo.. — . 

onr  " provisions  of  glasses  " m England  such  as 
• i fvnivr  “ that  will  not  bo, 


„8  wish,  we  find,  too  truly,  * 
except  to  a very  limited  extent. 


VARIORUM. 

Charles  Roach  Smith  continues  the 


publication  of  his  “ Collectanea  Antigua,”  with 
surprising  persistency  and  usefulness.  1 art  n. 
of  the  seventh  volume  of  this  work,  the  second 
title  of  which  explains  its  scope,  “ Ancient 
Remains,  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Customs, 
aud  History  of  Past  Ages,”— has  just  now  been 
issued.*  In  the  present  part  Hr.  Roach  Smitn 
continues  at  some  length,  and  with  many  illus- 
trations, his  account  of  “ British  Oppida  and 
Roman  Castra.”  The  part  also  includes  a very 
interesting  notice  of  the  great  find  of  coins  and 
altars  at  Procolitia,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman 
wall,  by  Mr.  Clayton.  The  number  of  coins 
secured  is  13,487,  but  as  many  were  stolen  the 
full  number  found  cannot  be  computed  at  fewer 
than  15,000  ! Mr.  Roach  Smith  agrees  with  those 
who  think  that  they  were  placed  here  for  con- 
cealment through  a sudden  alarm  or  panic,  and 
were  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  votive  offerings 
deposited  from  time  to  time  over  along  series  of 
years.  Many  of  them  are  beautiful  works  of 
' i tt  n.in.  Uhl  a “ Condition  of  Malta” 


(G.  Kelly  & Co.j,  Mr.  S.  Plimsoll,  M.P.,  gives  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  homes  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  working-classes  there,  in  cellars, 
or,  more  properly,  caves,  one  under  another, 
excavated  in  the  soft  sandstone  rock  under  the 
houses.  The  condition  of  these  foul  dens,  into 
which  no  daylight  penetrates,  is  frightful.  As 
a matter  of  course,  the  death-rate  is  as  high  as 
these  cellars  are  low.  This  has  been  known  for 
years,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  stop  the 

waste  of  life. Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  is  about  to 

publish  “ A Memory  of  Thomas  Moore,”  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1821.  The  centenary  of  the  poet  is  to  be 
commemorated  in  Dublin  on  the  23th  of  May. 
With  reference  to  this  celebration  some  interest- 
ing papers  by  Mr.  C.  Clinton  Hoey  have  been 
reprinted  from  the  Irish  Builder  (Dublin  : Peter 
Roe),  under  the  title  “ Moore’s  ‘Juvenilia’:  our 
National  Poet  and  his  Schoolmaster.”  The 
pamphlet  includes  Associations  of  Aungier- 
street,  Dublin,  in  which  Moore  was  born. 


gUsccllanra. 


The  Affairs  of  the  Aitisans',  Labourers', 
and  General  Dwellings  Company,  which, 
for  the  past  two  years,  have  been  in  a transi- 
tional state,  seem  to  be  again  beginning  to 
engage  attention.  The  Commercial  World  says, 

“ During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  business 
career  the  company  paid  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  5 and  6 per  cent,  per  annum  on  paid-up 
capital.  Last  year  the  dividend  was  2 per  cent, 
only,  and  on  Friday  we  find  a dividend  of  4 per 
cent,  was  declared.  This  dividend,  the  chair- 
man told  the  meeting,  had  been  fairly  earned, 
and  we  do  not  doubc  the  fact.  But,  as  during 
the  past  two  years  very  little, — indeed,  we  might 
say  comparatively  next  to  nothing, — has  been 
done  by  the  company  in  building  operations, 
whereby  alone  in  former  years  its  present  rental 
income  was  created,  it  follows  that  the  revenue, 
out  of  which  the  dividend  of  4 per  cent,  is  now 
to  be  paid,  is  derived  from  the  rents  of  houses 
built  almost  entirely  on  the  company’s  estates 
prior  to  the  past  two  years.  This  fact  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  It  cannot  even  be  obscured,  much 
less  put  out  of  sight.  We  might  go  further  and 
say,  that  if  the  building  activity  which  charac- 
terised the  first  ten  years  of  the  company’s 
career,  and  which,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
was  pursued  under  great  financial  difficulties 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  had  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  two  years, — in  lieu  of  the 
dormant  attitude  which  has  been  maintained,  as 
if  the  aim  was  to  show  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  a mistake, — by  this  time  Queen’s  Park  would 
have  been  completed,  and,  meanwhile,  a dividend 
of  5 per  cent,  could  have  been  paid  to  the  share- 
holders with  the  same  ease  as  in  former  years.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  not  under  the  same 
circumstances.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  the 
directors  are  looking  more  sharply  into  accounts 
than  they  did  formerly. 


* It  is  obtaiuable  through  the  anthor,  whose  address  is 
Strood,  near  Rochester,  Kent;  as  are  also  some  of  the  back 
volumes. 


Preparing  Macadam  for  Roads.  At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hall,  on 
S Modern  Machinery  for  Preparing  Macadam.  for 
Roads  ” The  author  described  the  virions 
machines  in  use  in  some  of  the  leading  quarries 
and  other  works  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 

machines  were  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  in 
describing  them  the  author  commenced  with 
the  original  Blake  Stone-Breaker,  which  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1862,  and  he 
followed  the  successive  developments  down  to 
the  present  year.  The  author  confined  lumself 
to  those  machines  which  bad  been  practically 
snecessful,  and  wbiob,  he  said,  inolnde  Blake  s 
improved,  Archer’s  original,  Ord  aud  Maddison  s, 
Smith  and  Roberts’s,  Madderson’s,  Marsden’e, 
Archer’s  latest,  Hope’s,  and  Hall’s  “ Multiple 
Action”  machines.  The  points  of  excellence 
aud  difference  were  explained  by  the  author, 
who  defined  the  requirements  of  a machine 
necessary  for  the  production  of  perfectly  cubical 
machine- broken  stone  for  road  purposes.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  called  to  the  importance 
of  dealing  with  stone  in  large  quantities  by  an 
improved  disposition  of  the  various  machines, 
in  order  to  secure  a better  form  of  metal,  with 
less  waste  than  is  usual  under  the  ordinary 
working  conditions,  and  reference  was  made  to 
those  works  where  the  plan  had  been  more  or 
less  closely  followed.  The  development  of 
various  expedients  for  cubing  the  stone  was 
noticed,  and  the  results  (so  far  as  they  could  bo 
arrived  at)  given  of  the  working  of  each.  The 
author  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  fix  definitely 
the  cost  of  producing  macadam  by  machinery, 
which  should  be  true  in  all  cases,  as  circum- 
stances tended  very  greatly  to  modify  it.  He 
found  from  authentic  sources  that  the  cost 
ranged  from  25  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  machine-broken  as  against  hand- 
broken  macadam. 

Rooms  over  Stables— At  an  inquest  held 
by  Dr.  Hardwicke  concerning  the  death  of 
Emily  Susan  Hulbert,  18,  Susan  Hulbert, 
mother  of  the  deceased,  said  that  she  occupied 
rooms  over  stables  at  16,  Colville-mews,  Bays- 
water,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Bacon,  a cab 
proprietor,  and  in  whose  employ  her  husband  was 
for  some  time.  About  a month  ago  the  deceased 
complained  of  bad  smells  from  the  stable?,  and 
was  taken  with  pains  in  her  arms,  followed  by 
eruptions.  She  was  admitted  to  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  and  stayed  there  till  her  death,  on 
Wednesday,  the  9th  inst.  An  infant  child  died 
just  before  the  deceased  went  into  the  hospital 
from  farcy  and  glanders,  and  she  believed  that 
the  deceased  died  of  the  same  complaint.  She 
had  occnpied  two  rooms  and  a loft  for  about 
eight  months  with  her  husband  and  four 
children.  The  sta>rcase  leading  to  their  rooms 
was  in  the  stables,  and  near  the  stairs  the 
horses  were  fed  and  watered.  Several  horses 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  stables  to  be 
killed,  and  three  had  boen  killed  ont  in  the 
yard.  Dr.  A.  S.  Brown,  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
said  that  death  was  caused  by  blood  poisoning 
arising  from  farcy  and  glanders.  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  Dudfield,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Ken- 
sington parish,  said  the  place  was  in  a very  bad 
condition,  and  that  when  the  stable-door  was 
shut  all  the  foul  air  must  go  up  into  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  family.  No  notices  had  been 
given  either  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works,  or  the  police,  as  required 
by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  The  Coroner 
said  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  had  been  great 
neglect  somewhere.  The  inquest  was  adjourned 
for  the  production  of  further  evidence.  Some 
years  ago  we  gave  many  instances  of  illness 
and  death  resulting  from  living  over  stables. 
The  Mews  of  death  is  a bad  addition  to  be  made 
by  modern  times  to  the  ancient  Nine  ! 

Rcyal  Italian  Opera.  — Signor  Nouvelli 
who  made  his  debut  in  Flotow’s  Marta  last  week, 
showed  himself  to  be  a very  agreeable  singer  and 
useful  addition  to  the  company.  Ho  has  a good 
presence,  acts  naturally,  and,  in  spite  of  great 
nervonsness  on  the  first  occasion,  satisfied  the 
house.  Mdlle.  Thalberg  obtained  an  encore  in 
the  Italian  version  of  "The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer,” but  was  less  successful  in  the  “ Spinning 
Wheel”  quartet.  Graziani’s  Plunket  is  too 
well  known  for  its  excellence  to  need  mention. 
Mdlle.  Schou  and  Signor  Yidal,  two  other  new 
vocalists  who  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Huguenots  on  Tuesday  evening,  proved  them- 
selves excellent  singers.  Mdlle.  Cepeda  was  an 
admirable  Valentina,  and  Signor  Gayarre  sang 
well  the  music  assigned  to  Raoul. 


Compensation  Case.  — At  the 

Court,  Red  Lion-square,  on  the  20th  d 


case  of  Seyforth  r.  The  School  Board  for  1- 
was  heard.  In  this  Air.  Seyforth,  of  (' 


sought  an  award  of  501L  12s.  as  compe 
for  injury  sustained  by  being  deprived  y 
houses,  Nos.  84  and  86,  Park-walk,  (,-■ 
held  on  lease,  thirteen  years  and  a half 
are  unexpired.  Mr.  W.  B.  Rodgers,  of  bji 
of  Rodgers  & Chapman,  surveyors,  &c.,  I 
thought  an  outlay  of  90L  on  the  two , 
would  bring  them  up  to  tbo  value  of  1 
year  each.  He  considered  that  the  rem,, 
worth  on  the  6 per  cent,  tables  nine  yeaji 
chase,  to  which  should  be  added  the  usua. 
cent,  for  compulsory  sale.  The  valuel 
fixtures  he  had  assessed  at  411.  19s.  U[ 
Driver,  surveyor,  &o.,  thought  1001.  wow 
to  bo  spent  to  put  the  houses  in  ordinary^ 
able  order.  On  both  houses  he  conside, 
claimant’s  prospective  rent,  over  ana 
what  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  under  hij 
was  equal  to  451.  a year.  He  estimn 
total  compensation  due  to  the  clain, 
4781.  10a.  Mr.  Henry  Richards,  surve^ 
thought  the  two  houses  would  let  for  50^ 
each,  and  that  the  claimant  was  enfej 
compensation  amounting  to  5161.  On  t 
the  School  Board,  Mr.  F.  T.  Gals  worthy 
firm  of  Chinuock,  Galsworthy,  & Chimn. 
called.  The  houses,  if  put  in  a good  >| 
thought  would  let  at  451.  a year  each  a 
they  stood,  were  not  worth  more  than  -ij 
a year.  That  gavo  a profit  rental  of  20ij 
for  the  two  houses,  or,  roughly,  200l)j 
value  of  the  under-lessee’s  interest.  . 
Eiloart,  surveyor  and  land  agent,  agr, 
tbo  previous  witness.  For  tho  purpose* 
compensation,  he  had  given  the  claic 
improved  rental  of  the  houses  for  ) 
years,  which,  at  nine  years’  purchase,  t 
Mr.  S.  Walker,  of  St.  Stephen’s  - o'- 
Telegraph-street,  thought  the  housa| 
only  401.  a year  each.  Taking  the  e 
rental  of  201.  a year  at  nine  years’  j’ 
and  adding  10  per  cent,  for  forced  salet 
a total  of  2001.  ; including  the  fixtures^ 
estimate  was  2461.  In  the  result,  . 
awarded  the  claimant  a sum  of  2881’ 
politan. 

Sheffield  School  of  Art.— Tho  ann 

versazione  of  the  Sheffield  School  oi : 
which  we  have  always  felt  interested,*1 
place  on  the  23rd  inst.,  when  the  prizd 
distributed.  The  Sheffield  School  h 
stood  high  amongst  the  schools  of  art 
Britain,  and  none  have  beaten  it  as  re1 
ultimate  success  of  old  students,  of  w 
bers  have  gone  forth  and  made  a name  i 
selves.  The  late  Alfred  SteveDS,  the 
of  the  Wellington  Memorial  in  £ 
Cathedral,  was  closely  associated  wit 
its  earliest  commencement ; and  the  lati 
Skyes  was  successively  a pupil  ai 
master  thereat,  remaining  there  ! 
appointment  at  South  Kensington.  . 
cessors  of  that  artist  at  the  Museui' 
Reuben  Townroe  and  James  Gam 
Sheffield  School  of  Art  men  ; so,  too,  8 
Innocent  & Brown, — skilful  architeu 
score  or  more  of  School  Board  seb 
most  pleasing  architectural  features  i 
Sheffield.  Hugh  Stannus,  the  decO' 
Harry  Hems,  the  carver,  are  both  o 
George  Theaker,  head  master  of  t 
wood  Institute,  Burslem  ; Pigott,  thi 
Glassby,  the  sculptor ; and  many  oth# 
ably  known  hail  from  the  same  sc 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  past  as  well 
students  will  take  place  at  the  conven 
Salters’  Hall,  Droitwich.  — •- 
erected  by  Mr.  J.  Corbett,  M.P.,  was  i 
the  15th  inst.  The  building  is  adjac; 
Raven  Hotel,  to  harmonise  with  wt 
been  built  in  the  half-timbered  style’ 
Wood  & Sons,  of  Worcester,  from  desii 

H.  Fagg.  The  construction  is  of  bril 
and  rough-cast.  The  St.  Andrew-st 
tion  has  a projecting  flSclie  to  acco» 
bell  in  connexion  with  a clock  wind 
posed  to  insert.  The  hall  internally 
long  by  60  ft.  broad,  and  is  calcula* 

I, 500  persons.  The  height  is  19  ft 
to  roof-plate,  and  35  ft.  to  the  apex.c 
building.  The  roof,  open  to  the  tu 
three  spans, — two  of  16  ft.  each  and  r 
The  hall  has  galleries  on  three  sides, 
bett  arms  appear  over  tbo  platforff 
of  the  Salters’  Company  iu  the  !•’ 
window. 
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*btion  against  Fire  in  Music  Halls, 
murrey  Sessions,  Newington-causeway. 
libers  of  the  Committee  for  Finance 
Hiral  Purposes  reported  that  the  regula- 
I'Dvn  up  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  ol 
[Is  a protection  against  fire  at  music 
lling  too  stringent  and  expensive,  they 
|ied  others  more  simple  and  inexpensive, 

(mmended  the  Court  to  adopt  the  fob 
All  doors  and  barriers  to  open 
Mi ; all  gangways,  passages,  and  stair- 
titended  for  the  exit  of  the  audience  to 
Entirely  free  from  chairs  or  any  other 
tjons,  whether  permanent  or  temporary. 
i|le  supply  of  water  with  proper  appli- 
liir  extinguishing  fire  to  be  provided  on 
anises.  All  fixed  and  ordinary  gas- 
pr.  to  be  furnished  with  efficient  guards. 
id;e  metal  gas-pipes  to  be  used.  An 
ijinspection  to  be  made  by  the  county 
M'.  No  structural  alteration  to  be  made 
flthe  sanction,  in  writing,  of  the  Justices 
V?etby  Sessional  Division  in  which  the 
3! is  situated,  in  Petty  Sessions  assembled. 

of  the  regulations  to  be  sent  to  all 
[keeping  music  or  dancing  halls,  and  the 
> be  supplied  to  every  person  applying 
^tv  licence.  A certificate  from  the  Metro- 
■Board  of  Works  to  be  produced  as 
B.”  The  Committee  likewise  proposed 
It*  county  surveyor  should  inspect  all 
Wid  dancing- rooms  outside  the  metropolis 
by  the  Court,  report  as  to  the  struc- 
Mirations,  and  examine  all  places  to  be 
as  to  their  efficiency.  The  report  was 

5'othard  Tunnel. — A serious  difficulty 
ilirred  between  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel 
if  Company  and  the  contractor,  M.  Favre. 
if'pany  wished  to  mortgage  all  the  works 
Bue  and  those  of  the  tunnel.  M.  Favre 
i'l  to  this  because  it  imperilled  his 
R.  The  company  then  changed  the 
J)f  operations.  The  contractor,  being 
n complete  the  work  at  a fixed  date,  had 
l-l  the  materials  for  the  entire  lining  of 
iliel.  The  company  determined  to  lino 
Biel  only  at  intervals  of  from  4 to  70 
t.vith  gaps  of  equal  extent.  The  mate- 
bjady  prepared  become,  therefore,  par- 
fifcleas ; the  security  of  the  navvies  aud 
N-Uinel  is  seriously  endangered,  for  the 
if:  the  soil  renders  a continuous  lining  as 
as  ever,  and  the  contractor  can  no 
l ake  use  of  his  boring-machines,  for  the 
H of  the  tunnel  will  vary  according  to 
bit  is  to  be  lined  or  not.  The  company 
l:ely,  it  is  alleged,  placed  obstacles  in  the 
Hvr’s  way,  with  a systematic  attempt  to 
throw  up  the  work,  so  as  to  enable 
l.hany  to  take  possession  of  the  tunnel 
Inde  it  in  the  mortgage  promised  to  the 
it:  from  whom  they  obtained  an  advance 
3<  3,000,0001.  By  order  of  M.  Favie 
b the  workmen  lately  employed  in  the 
tunnel  were  discharged.  Great  oxcite- 
I'Vails  on  the  subject  at  Berne. 

Rations  and  Foundations  in  Sand. — 
[•i  has  published  an  interesting  note  upon 
int  harbour  improvements  at  Dunkerque 
6/elines.  There  are  ten  sluices  for  con- 
Ijhe  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  the  districts, 
t.ns  purposes  of  maritime  and  domestic 
♦i,  as  well  as  for  the  wants  of  the  military 
Sind  for  defensive  operations  in  time  of 
Sjio  sluices  are  built  in  a soil  which  is 
Shade  up  of  pure  sand,  of  flour-like  fine- 
‘»j:hing  to  a depth  of  15  or  20  metres  (16'4 
'(ards)  below  the  lowest  tidal  levels.  The 
fiere  all  executed  by  the  help  of  coffer- 
■j1 preference  to  dredging,  and  the  pre- 
were  so  thorough  that  it  was  always 
Fjwork  in  dry  sand  even  at  the  lowest 
9)in  levels.  The  total  cost  was  less  than 
it  it  would  have  been  by  the  whole 
'■;'f  dredging,  and  the  saving  of  time  was 
j tli0  same  ratio. — Ann.  des  Ponts  et 


■"S  Conference. — A conference  of  dele- 
rum  trades  councils  and  societies  not 
1 with  councils  was  held  in  Manchester 
i D to  consider  a proposal  put  forth  by 
• Chester  and  Salford  Council  for  the 
I' i of  an  alliance  of  councils  for  the 
1 f the  trade  interests,  for  giving  advice 
(itance  in  cases  of  disputes,  and  as  a 
ans.of  communication  between  different 
‘meties.  The  conference  resolved  that 
isirable  to  form  such  an  alliance,  and 
*|‘  submit  propositions  to  their 
“il  societies. 


An  Electric  Light  Moderator.  — An 

arrangement  for  regulating  the  power  of  the 
electric  light  for  scenic  effects,  the  joint  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  T.  W.  Grieve,  the  scenic  artist,  and 
Mr  J.  J.  Poole,  has  been  patented  by  the  former 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Electric  Light  Medium.” 
The  fiual  trial  of  the  medium  took  place  on  the 
LOth  inst.,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Siemens 
Brothers,  at  Charlton.  The  light  as  first  ex- 
hibited was  shown  from  a clear  glass  lautern, 
with  a band  of  ground  glass  some  3 in.  deep 
round  the  centre,  which  prevents  the  glare  from 
the  incandescence  of  the  carbon  points  meeting 
the  naked  eye.  It  gave  out  a pure  white  light 
of  great  brilliancy,  equal  to  an  average  of  6,000 
caudles.  Upon  a signal  the  lantern  was  inst  intly 
covered  over  and  enclosed  underneath  by  a close- 
fitting  shade  of  deep  red-coloured  glass,  which 
reduced  the  power  of  the  light  by  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  its  intensity.  This  shade  was  as 
quickly  removed,  and  the  lantern  again  en 
veloped  by  a green-coloured  shade,  causing  a 
fine  moonlight  effect  to  pervade  the  whole  of 
the  building.  The  two  shades  were  afterwards 
simultaneously  lowered,  giving  sufficiently 
darkening  effect  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  scenic  arrangement.  Amongst  the  advan- 
tages that  would  attend  the  use  of  the  electric 
light  in  large  public  buildings,  and  theatres 
especially,  the  oppressive  heat  aud  foul  air 
generated  by  gas  would  be  avoided,  and  there 
would  be  no  injury  to  the  decorations. 

The  Roman  Remains  at  Lincoln. — 
Amongst  the  finds  to  which  wo  have  recently 
alluded,  a Roman  m illiarium,  or  milestone,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  progress  of  the  drainage 
works  in  the  Bail  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  It  is 
a tall,  square  pillar,  with  chamfered  angles, 
7 ft.  4 in.  high  by  1 ft.  4 in.  across.  The 
inscription,  which  is  rudely  scratched,  rather 
than  incised,  on  the  face  of  the  stone,  contains 
the  names  of  Marcus  Victorious  Piavvonius, 
one  of  the  thirty-seven  tyrants  of  Trebellius 
Pollio,  who,  having  previously  been  colleague  to 
Postremus,  is  reckoned  as  the  third  of  the 
military  usurpers  who  in  succession  assumed 
the  government  of  Gaul  during  the  rebellion 
against  Gallienus,  the  imbecile  son  of  Valerian, 
after  his  fall  in  the  Persian  campaign,  A.D.  260. 
Victorinus  was  assassinated  A.D.  268,  after  a 
reign  of  a little  more  than  a year.  The  date  of 
this  recent  trouvaille,  says  the  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
may  therefore  be  safely  placed  in  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Perfect  Roman  milestones  are 
of  such  great  rarity  in  England  that  consider- 
able interest  attaches  to  this  discovery,  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  only  one  other  inscrip- 
tion is  at  present  known  in  England  bearing 
the  name  of  Victorinus.  This  was  found  near 
Neath,  in  Glamorgan. 

Paul's  Cross.  — It  will  be  remembered 
1 that  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  iu  the  course  of  a paper 
, recently  read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
| Architects,  referred  to  theprobability  of  discover- 
ing some  indication  of  the  site  of  what  was  once 
j kuown  as  “ Paul’s  Cross.”  An  opportunity  for 
| search  was  offered  by  the  works  recently  com- 
menced for  laying  out  aud  impi’oving  the  churcli- 
! yard,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that,  early  in  the 
present  month,  at  the  precise  spot  indicated  by 
| Mr.  Penrose,  and  at  a depth  of  6 ft.,  the  work- 
j men  came  upon  the  platform  upon  which  the 
superstructure  originally  stood.  It  was  known 
1 to  be  octagonal  in  form,  and  the  foundation  now 
| laid  bare  exactly  corresponds  to  this  form,  as 
! correctly  as  the  site  corresponds  with  the  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  still  extant. 

Sewage  Utilisation  at  Wrexham.  — Mr. 
Isaac  Shone,  C.E.,  mayor  of  Wrexham,  recently 
invited  a number  of  engineers  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  solution  of  the  sewage  problem 
to  Hafod-y-Wern  Farm,  Wrexham,  to  witness 
his  patent  “Pneumatic  Sewage  Ejector”  in 
action.  Advantage  was  taken  of  an  overflow 
opening  in  the  main  sewer,  and  the  raw  sewage 
was  conducted  direct  to  the  ejector,  which  lifts 
the  sewage  to  an  adjoining  field  over  40  ft. 
above.  The  air-compressor  engine  is  placed 
about  a third  of  a mile  from  the  ejector,  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  distance  makes  no 
difference.  Mr.  Shone  will  continue  his  experi- 
ments for  about  three  months. 

The  Birmingham  Free  Libraries  Fire. — 
The  surveyors  appointed  by  the  Free  Libraries 
Committee,  Messrs.  Martin  & Chamberlain,  and 
the  assessors,  Messrs.  Thomas  Naden  & Sons, 
representing  the  Lancashii’e  and  the  Yorkshire 
Insurance  Companies,  have  completed  their  in- 
vestigations, and  the  total  amount  of  the  damage 
sustained  is  valued  at  20,063Z.  5s. 


A Caution  to  Carpenters. — At  the  Surrey 
Sessions,  on  the  9th  inst.,  a carpenter  was  con- 
victed of  stealing  some  pieces  of  wood  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Cook,  contractors,  who  employ 
some  300  men.  The  prisoner  said,  when  the- 
wood  was  found  in  his  basket,  that  the  pieces 
were  only  “odds  and  ends.”  Mr.  Hardman,, 
the  chairman  of  the  Bench,  told  the  jury  that 
they  had  had  the  courage  to  find  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  stealing  some  trifling  articles,  and  he 
was  glad  of  it,  as  he  hoped  that  other  working- 
men would  abstain  fi-om  taking  such  articles. 
Where  some  hundred  men  were  employed,  it 
became  a sei'ious  matter  to  employers.  He  sen- 
tenced the  prisoner  to  one  week’s  hard  labour. 

The  English  Timber  Trade. — According 
to  the  Timber  Trades  Journal  the  present  state 
of  the  home  timber  market  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Those  who  sold  early  in  the  season  had  to 
submit  to  considerable  sacrifices,  and  many  of  the 
lots  were  “ bought  in  ” in  order  to  ti'y  them  again 
later  on.  The  trade  is  even  now  more  depressed 
than  it  was  then,  and  prices  are  not  likely  to 
advance  this  season.  In  some  of  the  southern 
counties  the  timber  which  was  cut  and  sold  two 
years  ago  is  not  yet  cleared  out  of  the  planta- 
tions. This  is  clearly  locking  up  capital  in  a 
ruinous  manner,  as  there  i3  not  only  a charge  of 
interest  annually  accumulating,  but  the  timber 
itself  is  depreciating  in  value  from  exposure  to 
the  changes  of  a variable  climate. 

Large  Contract  for  Steel  Rails. — The 
Highland  Railway  Company  have  just  entered 
into  a contract  for  5,000  tons  of  steel  rails.  The 
price  is  4Z.  7s.  6d.  per  ton  at  the  makers’  woi-ks. 
Competition  for  the  contract  was  very  keen, 
and  the  successful  offerers  are  the  West  Cum- 
berland Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Workington. 
Herr  Krupp,  of  Essen,  was  among  the  com- 
petitors for  the  contract,  and  his  offer,  after 
stipulating  to  deliver  the  rails  free  of  charge  or 
freight  in  this  country,  was  within  2s.  per  ton 
of  that  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
pany. The  price  of  steel  rails  five  yeai’s  a go 
was  from  16Z.  to  18Z.  per  ton. 

The  Tees. — At  a meeting  of  the  Tees  Con- 
servancy Commissioners,  on  the  7th  inst.,  at 
Stockton,  Mr.  Isaac  Wilson,  M.P.,  chairman* 
announced  that  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners had  agreed  to  gi-ant  the  Tees  Con- 
servancy an  immediate  loan  of  30,000Z.  for  their 
breakwater  on  the  mortgage  of  their  revenues, 
at  4 per  cent.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners had  also  resolved  with  respect  to  the- 
Tees  Conservancy’s  application  for  a further  loan- 
of  5O,O0OZ.  for  dredging,  to  send  down  Mr. 
Rendel,  C.E.,  to  ascertain  whether  dredging  was- 
necessary  to  make  the  Tees  a harbour  of  refuge- 
and  shelter. 

Sunderland  Stonemasons.  — A general 
meeting  of  the  operative  stonemasons  of  Sun- 
dei'land  has  been  held  to  consider  a proposed' 
induction  of  wages.  It  was  agreed  that  the- 
wages  be  8d.  per  hour  for  bauker  hands,  and 
SJd.  for  setters.  By  this  43  remain  at  work, 
aud  eight  are  stated  to  have  come  out  on  strike. 

The  Missing  MS.  from  Gloucester 
Cathedral. — Abbot  Froucester’s  MS.  Chronicle,, 
which  was  subtracted  more  than  fifty  years  ago- 
fx’orn  the  library  of  the  cathedx-al,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  possession  of  a bookseller  at 
Berlin.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  recovered 
this  valuable  work  at  a large  cost. 

The  Flint  Glass  Trade. — The  wages  dis- 
pute in  the  Midland  districts  has  been  amicably 
adjusted  by  a compromise.  The  masters  gave 
notice  for  a 15  per  cent,  reduction,  and  the  men 
offered  to  submit  to  a reduction  of  7i  per  cent,, 
to  which  the  mastei’s  have  now  agreed. 


TENDERS 

For  new  leeture-hall  and  class-rooms,  Church-street1, 
Reading,  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Aiburv,  architects 

Burnieoat  £1,736  0 0 

Collier 1,779  15  0 

Wicks 1,777  0 0 

Higgs  1,760  0 0 

Filewood  1,749  0 O 

Sheppard  1,740  0 0 

Bearle 1,725  0 O 

6iinonds  (accepted)  1,652  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  houses  and  shops  at  Harliogton, 
Middlesex,  for  Mr.  B.  B.  Philp  : — 

Kcarley  £627  0 0 

A.  & B.  ilansoa  506  0 O 

Keen  & S ms ..  421  11  0 

For  the  rebuilding  of  the  Opera  Tavern  and  shop  nd- 
joiuing,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  lor  Messrs.  Sootts  X. 
Bayer.  Mr.  Treacher,  architect  : — 

Beale  £5,278  0 0 

Wheeker 6,100  0 0 

Bartley  5,045  0 0- 

Pveritt 4,953  0 0 

Kirk 4,019  0 0 

Gill  4,862  0 0 


442 _ . 

Ycr  worthouso.  Christchurch,  M.  Met.. 

Ba,t°L thlBra— -• £ioW2  0 »’ 

: B;SJ  S 2 

ESiwK-ieV-...:......  jjjg  » ° 

™==E:::::  S&  »°  S 

= °« °» 

SSS£&zz-=  S5  ! « 

Jenkins  A Son  1 *.867  ? « 

SSSt^7..zz=z  8jK  » 2, 

BLashford  (acceptod)  11,855  0 0 . 

For  the  erection  of  warehouses,  White  Horse-yard, 
Holborn,  for  Messrs.  Saunders  & Son.  Messrs.  Cadogan 
.&  Dunk,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

‘ Alternative 

estimate. 

Mark  £3,997  £ “ 

Shurmur  3.942  3.949 

Carter 3.897  3,862 

Morland  & Nixon  3,83*  3,<9o 

Jacobs  3,810  3.8  0 

Macey&Son  3,7*9  *fil5 

Hauhraan 3.591  3,63* 

Langmead  & Way  3,485  .........  3, *35 

For  drainage  works  at  Morton,  in  the  district  of  Chester- 
field Union,  Derbyshire,  for  the  Sural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Messrs.  Rollinson  & Son,  engineers  : — 

Club  ley  & Stringfellow  £71*  0 0 . 

Spencer  700  0 0 

Taylor 640  1*  7 

Wheeldon 632  18  6 

Tomlinson  Bros 610  0 0 

Oxley 600  0 0 

Cropper 695  0 0 

Win  gad,  Wem,  & Rogers 592  0 0 

Ooodyeare  A Co. 674  7 * 

Stevenson  559  0 0 

Holmes  628  0 0 

Roe  A Phillips 5.7  19  0 

S.  A J.  Hudson  (accepted)  *90  0 01 

For  sewers,  St.  George’s,  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Wm. 
.Dawson,  surveyor : — 

Contract  No.  1. 

Bell  £1,7*0  0 0! 

Osborne  1,717  3 11 

Haynes  1,706  14  8 

Krauss 1,516  14  3 

Mere  weather 1,5*5  13  6 

Ramble  1,426  8 0 

Monks  (accepted) 1,317  1*  9 

Gillam  & Bnttau 1,313  2 0 

Jones  1,21*  15  0 

Gaskell  1,189  16  6! 

Contract  No.  2. 

Haynes  £69  ) 0 0! 

Bell 511  0 0 

Mereweather 617  10  0 

Osborne 5 '6  0 0 

Gaakell  471  14  0 

Rumble  448  10  0 

Krauss  419  10  0 

Monks , 'accepted)  379  10  0 

Gillam  A Brittan 379  10  0 

J ones 3 46  10  01 

Contract  No.  3. 

Haynes  £367  10  0 ! 

Kirby  A Hickory 308  14  0 

Osborne 303  14  0 

Mereweather 301  7 0 

Bell 300  0 0 

Rumble  264  12  0 

Monks 242  11  0 

Jones  237  12  0 

Krauss  203  19  0 

Gaskell  202  5 B 

Gillam  A Brittan  (accepted) 176  8 0! 

Contract  No.  4. 

Haynes  £697  0 0 ! 

Gaskell  450  7 6 

Kirby  A Hickory  421  16  0 

Bell 408  0 0 

Mereweather  4*7  16  3 

Osborne 392  6 10 

Rumble  382  15  0 

Krauss  291  8 9 

Jones  261  17  0 

Gillam  A Brittan  (accepted) 258  0 o 

Monks 2E3  18  9 ! 
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For  the  erection  of  artisans'  dwellings,  York-road.N  , 
for  the  Combined  Estates  Company,  Limited  Mr.  E.  J . 
Paine  and  Mr.  A.  Bradley  Rooke,  joint  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied 

Temple  A Forster £4.0*8  0 0 

Greenwood 3,/98  0 O 

Dove  Bros 3,77o  u o 

Patman  A Fothcringham  3,694  0 0 

Williams  A Son  3.63o  0 0 

Hobson  3,687  0 0 

Goodman  3,673  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  3,462  0 0 

Grover 3,422  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  to  Nos.  27,  29 
31,  and  33,  Yeoman’s-row,  Brompton-road.  Mr.  Allred 
Wright,  architect:- 

Stoner 0 ,0 

Phelps  A Rice  0 0 

Cade  A Thompson  610  10  0 


For  the  erection’ of  house  in  8tation-road,  Tring,  for 
Mr  J G Williams.  Mr.  W.  Huckvale,  architect  : — 

8 haw  £3,350  0 0 

Honour  3,097  0 0 

Cooper 2,993  10  0 

Fincher  A Smith  (accepted) 2,72*  15  0 


For  re-building  Nos.  119,  120,  and  120a,  Oxford-street. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  J 
Thacker  : — 

Bywaters  £10,337  0 0 

Boyce 10,153  0 0 

Brown  9,699  0 0 

Clemenco 9,280  0 0 

Brass  8,980  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  8,700  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISE! 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRKNT 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 

Terms  for  aeries  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8pc 
tiseinents  ou  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales 
Sc.  may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ..... 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  hut  must  in  all  caaoa  be  called  Ji:, 


Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX.  18  AS  UNDER  • 1 

For  “ Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 3d.  i; 

For  all  other  Advertisements  ...... 6d.ii. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSAI  r 
Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sumn 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Ore 
it  the  Pest-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  !■ 
DOUGLAS  FOU RDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-sfc.- 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION/ 


••THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied direof  from  the  O 
sny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  18».  , 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


For  the  erection  of  new  purifying  houses,  for  the  West 
Ham  Gas  Company.  Mr.  E.  H.  Thorman,  engineer. 
Quantises  by  Messrs.  Frankland  A Andrews 


Crabb  .. 

Perry  A Co 

Julian  A Co 

Bangs  A Co 

Cox  

F.  A F.  J.  Wood  (accepted).. 


. £3,300  ■ 
2,640 
2,640 


2,583 

2,563 


For  building  four  houses  and  shops  at  Peckham-rye. 
Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H, 
Lovegrove : — 


Buck  laud  

Lidstone 

Greenwood 

Ty  reman 

Stevenson  

Martin  A Wells 

Nibblet  

Linfield  

Smith  

Slowmau 

Shapley  

Wilkins  

Fisher 

Cullum  (accepted)  . 


..  £3,200 
..  3,070 
..  3,063 


2,925 

2,850 

2,839 


2,573 

2,460 

2,375 


0 0 


0 0 


For  the  Rous  Memorial,  Newmarket.  Mr.  Fred.  W. 
Roper,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ladds  : — 

Total,  including 
Hospital.  Almshouses.  Boundary-walls 
and  Drainage. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Li) 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchant® 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and:| 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  E 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  J 


Bath  .Freestone  in  Blocks  of  i 

warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  am. 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & CO! 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM] 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  a 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


1 Ham  Hi 


Doubting  Freestone  and 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  ai 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applif 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hfl 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  C 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [A 


Asphalte. 

Soyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava, 
White  Asphaltes. 

1£.  STODART  & 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Art 


..£1,361 
..  3,421 
3,373 


Kirlc  A Randall  . 

Hook  A Oldrey  . 

Thoday  A Son  , 

Tooley  3,200 

Saint  A Son 3,036 

J.  A G.  M.  Bates  2,949 
Potter  2,925 


..£1,939 
..  1,853 


1,70*  0 
1,6*4  8 
1,614  0 


..£6,049 
5,975  0 
5,895  4 
5,564  0 
6,338  0 
6,253  3 
6,170  0 


For  additions  to  No.  8,  New  Burlington-stroet  : — 

Bywaters  £425  0 0 

Priestley  357  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  D.-S.  H.-B.  & A. — L.  * W.-E.  A.  D.  G.-S.  8.— S.  M.  A Co 
W.  M.-S.  R.  A 9m.— H.  H.-R.  T.-R.  W.-G.  P.  P.-F.  T.-W.  D. 
-R.  Y.-G.  n.  B.-A.  R.  P.-A.  W.-A.  B.  R.-G.  W.-E.  B.  F. 
-R.  M.  P.-W.  H.  H.-T.  G.-.A.  A B.  H.— F.  W.  R.— L.  de  A J.- 
Fairplay  (see  list  of  charges  published  by  Institute  of  Architects. 
Some  surveyors  agree  to  accept  a lower  charge  than  the  ordinary  one 
If  the  builder  be  unsuccessful). 

All  statement*  of  facts,  llate  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
.«  j necessarily  for 


Aspnalce. — The  Seyesel  and  Meta 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn), 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beBt  and  cheapest 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareho 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  mi 
granarieB,  tnn.rooms,  and  terraces.  {?■ 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slate 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  » 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  av 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  p 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R 
marthenahire.  [Advt.] 


) and  address  of  the  sender, 


by  the 
publication. 

We  are  compelled 
addresses. 

Novel— The  responsibility 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  wi 


decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  0 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  S3! 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URII 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  dii 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  t 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Moulding 


To  Sewer  Contractors.  — 

BOARDS  FOR  SALE,  22  ft.  poles,  e 
ends,  lath  wood,  and  fire -wood.  Lowe 
prices,  including  cartage  to  works,  ori 
politan  goods  stations.  — GEORGE 
Plough  Bridge,  Commercial  Docks,  S.E 


Eoofing  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOROUS,  BARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PER 

ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OP  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — F,  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OP  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  35  6 to  36  9,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LON 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 
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* “ The  Home  of  Sennacherib .” 

H E traveller  who 
has  wandered 
from  the  tourist- 
trodden  paths  of 
the  East,  and  ro- 
solved  to  pass  the 
rubicon  of  the 
Euphrates,  leav- 
ing behind  him 
tbe  guide  - and  - 
dragoman  - haunt- 
ed  shrines  of 
Syria,  may  truly 
be  said  to  have 
entered  into  won- 
der-land. On  the 
west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  with 
the  last  sight  of 
5 is  of  Mabug,  the  traveller  leaves  behind 
\ the  old  associations  of  ruined  cities.  No 
[i  vill  lines  of  graceful  columns  and  ranges 
■hted  battlements,  richly  clothed  in  their 
li)n  with  creepers  and  fringed  with  the 
Pji-blossomed  oleander,  stimulate  his  ima- 
»i  to  day-dreams]  of  restoration.  Never- 
^ right  and  left  of  him,  as  he  wanders 
Whe  fertile  plain  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  he 
p around  him  the  graves  of  buried  cities, — 
f'vhich,  thirty  centuries  ago,  were  rich  in 
t'.nd  herds,  and  whose  kings  were  vassals 
Iponrts  of  Assyria.  On  either  bank  of  the 
C'igris,  as  his  raft  is  whirled  round  and 
l)>y  the  eddies  and  rapids  of  that  stream, 
$1  see  rising  from  the  plain  the  dome- 
fe]  mound  and  circling  rampart  of  sandy 
jjjich  mark  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  town 
!}•  When  at  last  his  swift-borne  raft  is 
by  the  boat-bridge  which  crosses  the 
tn  opposite  the  busy  town  of  Mosul,  the 
IJsp  will  see  spread  out  before  him  in  all 
Sllrandeur  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh : — 
circle  o’er  whose  desert  ring 
I’ie  shapeless  mounds  their  darkening  shadows  fling, 
Kt  desolation— far  as  eye  can  seo 
ejorn  and  lifeless — once  was  Nineveh.” 


' ere  as  he  stands  on  the  flat  roofs  of  tl 
vof  the  busy  Moslem  city,  with  all  i 
hid  turmoil  of  bazaar  and  street,  he  ci 
^ ea<l  out  before  him,  in  weird  deeolatio 
t remains  to  tell  of  ancient  Nineve 
1 it,  in  the  mind’s  eye,  how  plainly,  ev< 
1'Iark  and  shapeless  mounds,  can  , he  trai 
J ra  of  that  great  city.  Here,  along  i 
‘ a line  of  ramparts,  once  laved  in  tl 
c i the  sacred  Trigris,  but  now  deserted  l 
^;de  stream,  he  can  see  rising,  abrupt  bi 
* the  mounds  which  mark  thesepulchri 
halls  of  Nimrod.  The  northern  ar 
L i oval  in  shape  and  pointed  inward 
a the  city,  marks  the  Bite  of  the  gre; 
5 Nineveh, — a lofty  terraced  moan 

P owned  by  the  stately  palaces  and  templi 
ions  of  Sargon.  Here  was  the  home  of  Sei 


* ib,  the  lion-hearted  king,  which,  on  the 
pastern  end  of  the  mound,  oast  the  shadow 
traces  and  colounades  in  the  clear  stream 


of  tho  Tigris.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a northern  wing,  rose  the 
still  more  rich  palace  of  the  heroic  warrior- 
king,  Sardanapalas,  now  to  be  recognised  in  the 
warlike  grandson  of  Sennacherib,  the  great 
Assur-bani-pal  (B.C.  668). 

Too  long  has  this  warrior  been  the  toy  of 
poets  and  tool  of  fiction- workers.  His  history, 
as  writ  in  the  hard  stones  of  his  palace,  and  on 
the  imperishable  clay,  prove  him  to  have  been 
no  effeminate  flower-clad  monarch.  Hardy  and 
fearless  in  his  wars  against  Egypt,  Babylon,  and 
the  rnde  mountaineers  of  Elam,  ho  may,  in  the 
hours  of  his  well-earned  peace,  have  lapsed  into 
the  dream  of  luxury-lulled  repose ; but  the 
records  of  law  and  justioe,  of  state  decree,  and 
royal  call  to  arms,  which  he  has  left  us  in  the 
annals  of  his  palace,  show  that  there  was 
needed  no  Salimenes  to  call  him  from  the  arms 
of  Grecian  slave  to  rule  his  people  right.  Re- 
bellion met  with  its  stern  antidoto  in  the  iron 
bands  of  warriors,  headed  by  no  intriguing 
deputy,  but  led  on  to  victory  by  himself, 
their  lord  and  king.  Such  was  the  monarch 
whose  palace  has  furnished  the  rich  treasures 
which  now  decorate  the  British  Museum,  and  it 
was  that  palace  which  in  all  its  majesty  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  Koyunjik  mound.  On  the 
north  may  be  seen  the  line  of  ramparts  which  are 
broken  here  and  there  by  irregular  projections, 
which  mark  where  once  had  been  the  watch- 
towers  overlooking  the  fertile  plain.  One  large 
opening  in  this  chain  of  mounds,  flanked  by 
small  eminences  rising  above  the  line  of  ram- 
parts, indicates  the  site  occupied  by  the  great 
city  gate,  the  "Arc  de  Triomphe  ” of  Nineveh, 

The  enceinte  of  Nineveh  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  stream  of  the  Khosr-su,  which 
flows  through  the  enclosure,  washing  all  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Koyunjik  mound. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  city  the  line  of 
the  western  wall  is  broken  by  tbe  smaller  mound 
called  the  Nebby  Yunus  or  Tomb  of  Jonah} 
which  marks  the  sites  of  palaces  and  temples 
erected  by  Sennacherib  and  his  successors. 
Toward  the  east,  in  regular  lines,  the  traveller 
will  see  the  ruins  of  the  strong,  fortified  walls 
and  ramparts,  ditches  and  outpost  towers,  which 
formed  the  strength  of  Nineveh,  fitly  styled  by 
her  chroniclers  the  “ Supreme  Fortress,”  “The 
Mighty  City  beloved  by  Istar,  Queen  of  Battles.’* 
The  rich’carved  columns  and  shady  colonnades, 
the  circled  steps  of  Roman  amphitheatres,  and 
the  dark  caverned  depths  of  early  Christian 
catacombs,  may  have  furnished  tho  traveller 
with  hours  and  hours  of  pleasant  dreams. 
Time  after  time  he  may  have  enacted,  in  bis 
mind’s  eye,  tho  scene  which  made  these  build- 
ings the  wonders  of  a bygone  age.  But  now,  as 
he  gazes  on  these  relics  of  a far  more  ancient 
home,  and  sees  before  him  the  ddbris  of  twenty 
centuries,  with  a wholly  different  aspect  to  all 
the  former  tableaux  of  decay,  his  dreams  are 
different,  and  there  comes  over  him  a feeling  of 
strange  awe  and  wonderment  as  he  stands  be- 
fore this  silent  City  of  the  Dead.  Arab  tradi- 
tion, and  scant  fragments  from  sacred  and 
secular  writers,  have  hallowed  this  spot,  and 
thus  his  memory  carries  him  back  to  the  wild 


legends  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and  perhaps 
of  the  conquering  Sennacherib,  who  swept  with 
his  iron  hosts  the  land  of  the  faithful  Hezekiah. 

Half  a century  ago  the  traveller  in  these 
regions  gazed  on  this  mound,  with  no  greater 
stimulant  to  his  thought  than  the  scant  notices 
of  Scripture,  and  the  wild  fabrications  of  Ctesias 
and  other  classio  fiction  writers ; and  he,  like 
his  Arab  brother,  had  nothing  to  guide  him. 

“ Beyond  tradition’s  oral  tale, 

Or  gleams  of  truth  like  waving  sunlights  pale, 

Tho  Arab  knows  not,  though  around  him  rise 
The  sepulchres  of  earth's  first  monarchies.” 

But  the  very  spirit  of  wonder  and  fascination 
which  had  inspired  so  many  with  a desire  to 
tear  back  the  veil  of  dust  and  ddbris,  and  lay 
bare  the  treasures  hidden,  at  last  found  a true 
disciple  in  Sir  Austen  Layard,  to  whom  all  the 
world  of  arts  and  science  owes  the  “ resurrection 
of  Nineveh,”  and  it  was  he  who  at  last  broke 
the  spell  of  centuries  of  slumber  which  had 
wrapped  its  greatness  aud  its  glory. 

No  longer  need  the  archmologist  or  historian 
depend  on  the  contradictory  stories  of  such 
writers  as  Ctesias,  Herodotus,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  Let  him  who  would  read  the  story  of 
Nineveh,  and  know  its  streets  and  palaces,  its 
kings  and  people,  turn  to  the  annals  which  for 
centuries  have  lain  deeply  buried  beneath  these 
tumuli,  and  which  now  form  the  guide-books  to 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Of  all  the  lands  which 
have  been  tho  seats  of  early  empires,  and  from 
which  have  spread  in  regular  lines  colonies,  and 
settlements,  bearing  civilisation  and  culture  to 
the  world  around,  none  more  clearly  indicates 
in  its  topography,  its  growth  and  history.  By 
the  sequence  of  cities  which  the  traveller  will 
find  as  he  starts  on  his  journey  down  the  rivers 
of  Mesopotamia,  he  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
passing  step  by  step  through  a long  range  of 
centuries.  Starting  with  tho  tetrapolis  of 
Nimrod,  in  the  delta  of  the  rivers,  wo  find  city 
following  city  in  regular  order.  Erech  (Warka), 
Ur  (Mughier),  Akkad,  Calneh  (Niphur),  and 
Babylon,  each  succeeded  one  another  in  regular 
sequence  as  the  metropolis  of  the  southern 
empire.  In  time  the  “ stay-at-home  ” primitive 
population  of  Babylonia,  the  Turanian  Akka- 
dians, like  the  Chinese,  whom  they  resemble  in 
so  many  points,  became  blended  with  another 
race,  the  roving  Semite,  the  forefather  of  the 
Bedouin,  and  commerce  became  the  incentive  to 
spread  out  towards  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
"setting  sun.”  Aesur  (Kileh  Shergat),  Calah 
(Nimrud),  Nineveh  (Koyunjik),  became  caravan 
stations  along  the  banks  of  tbe  water-way,  the 
Tigris,  the  “river  of  fertility.”  Gradually  in 
regular  sequence,  as  in  the  southern  land, 
these  newly-founded  colonies  became  the  me- 
tropoli  of  the  early,  middle,  and  late  Assyrian 
empires. 

From  very  early  periods,  however,  Nineveh 
was  celebrated  for  its  temple  dedicated  to  Istar, 
or  Ashtaroth,  the  Assyrian  Yenus,  which  from 
time  to  time  had  been  richly  endowed  by  the 
early  kings  of  Assyria,  especially  those  who  had 
passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  conquer  the 
fertile  regions  of  Syria. 

Although  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  empire 
Nineveh  does  not  come  into  prominence  unt 
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the  middle  empire  (B.O.  885-700),  when  it 
shared  with  Calah  the  seat  of  government. 

During  the  reign  of  Assumazirpal  and  me 
son  Shalmaneser  III.  (B.O.  850),  the  contem- 


sothat  the  lower  conrsee  of  the  mound  must  ’ ments,  reports,  verifications  of  material. 

have  been  much  undermined.  used,  and  orders  for  material,  it  is  ev.den 


uaiuiauDcoi  v / ■ . 

porary  of  Jehu,  Nineveh  often  was  the^royal 


residence,  especially  daring  the  long  series  of 
wars  against  Syrian  tribes,  when,  from  its 
northern  position,  and  its  suitable  situation  for 
the  collection  of  troops,  it  became  more  useful  as 
a military  centre.  Still,  however,  the  southern 
city  remained  as  the  capital  de  facto , and  the 
seat  of  the  administration  of  government. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  middle  empire 
that  Nineveh  began  to  assume  the  prominence, 
which  it  ever  afterwards  retained,  as  the  queen 
city  of  Western  Asia.  _ 

Sargon,  the  father  of  Sennacherib,  had  been 
chief  military  commander  of  the  weak  and 
short-reigned  monarch,  Shalmanesar  IV.  (B.O. 
725),  the  last  ruler  of  the  middle  Assyrian 
empire.  Sargon,  the  tartan,  was  a member  of 
one  of  the  aristocratic  houses  of  Assyria,  and 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  entire  control  of 
the  army,  which,  in  “ the  days  when  might  was 
right,”  enabled  him  to  step  firmly  to  the  throne. 
This  accession  or  usurpation  of  the  Assyrian 
throne  took  place  in  B.O.  721,  marking  the 
foundation  of  the  grandest  line  of  Assyrian 
kings,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Augustan 
age  of  the  empire.  His  character  as  a military 
despot  only  held  back  the  rebellion  of  his 
people  by  the  gilded  cup  of  victory  which  he 
kept  ever  to  their  lips,  and  his  partly  Baby  lonian 
origin  caused  him  to  live  away  from  Nineveh 
and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  empire,  and  to 
build  a residence  for  himself.  He,  therefore, 
chose  to  erect  for  himself  a palace  at  a distance 
of  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Nineveh,  on 
the  site  of  an  out-post  called  Dur  Sargina,  or 
“ Fort  Sargon.”  Here,  with  the  spoil  of  his 
numerous  campaigns,  the  king  built  for  himself 
a royal  abode  “ bright  as  the  sun  of  Heaven,” 
and  from  it  at  various  times  he  paid  state  or 
religious  visits  to  Nineveh,  Calah,  or  Babylon. 

It  was  from  the  ruins  of  the  suburban  palace 
of  Dur-Sargina,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 
the  Arab  village  of  Khor-Sabad,  that  M.  Botta 
obtained  the  splendid  series  of  sculptures  which 
now  form  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 
The  palace  town  of  Dur-Sargina  appears  never 
to  have  been  the  official  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  although  in  B.C.  68S  it  supplied  its 
epoDym  as  one  of  the  chief  fcities  in  routine  to 
be  archon  of  Nineveh.  Calah  appears  to  have 
still  retained  its  character  of  the  official  capital. 

On  the  death  of  Sargon,  in  B.C.  705,  Sen- 
nacherib, his  eldest  son,  came  to  the  throne, 
assuming  the  reins  of  government  at  a grand 
coronation  festival,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  the 
month  Ab  (July  16tb),  B.C.  705.  Sennacherib, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  afEairs  of 
state  previously  to  his  accession,  came  to  the 
throne  with  a determination  to  make  Nineveh 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  to  restore  it  to 
all  its  grandeur  and  render  it  worthy  of  its  title 
of  “ the  Great  Fortress,  the  beloved  city  of 
Istar,  within  which  aro  all  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses.”  Situated  as  Nineveh 
was,  on  the  Tigris,  the  main  artery  of  Assyria, 
this  able  general  saw  that  it  was  better  adapted 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  extensive  military 
operations  which  he  had  to  carry  out.  To 
render  the  city  worthy  to  be  the  capital  and 
abode  of  royalty,  Sennacherib  determined  to 
restore  its  temples  and  palaces  from  the  decay 
into  which  they  had  fallen.  The  state  of  neglect 
and  ruination  which  reigned  at  Nineveh  had 
rendered  it  totally  unfit  to  be  the  royal  abode, 
and  in  his  inscriptions  Sennacherib  very  clearly 
describes  the  state  in  which  he  found  it. 

“ The  river  Tebilti,  a rapid  stream,  which  in 
its  course  the  ground  within  the  city  had  cut 
away. 

The  palace  mounds  were  burnt  and  scorched 
with  the  sun. 

For  a long  time  storms  on  the  palace  had  come 
and  by  a great  flood  in  its  foundations  openings 
were  made,  and  its  platform  broken  up.” 

rhe  river  Tebilti  (Flowing),  which  had  under- 
mined the  palace  mound  by  its  force,  and  flooded 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  was  an  artificial 
canal  which  entered  the  city  enclosure  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity,  being  fed  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Khosr-su.  This  stream  ran 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  great 
palace  mound,  and  when  its  embankments  be- 
came neglected,  and  its  streams  flooded  by  the 
winter  rains,  it  speedily  washed  away  much  of  the 
foundation-courses  of  the  terraces  and  embank- 
ment. The  western  face  at  the  same  time  had 
suffered  from  the  violence  of  the  river  Tigris 


The  moisture  absorbed  by  the  foundation- 
course  had  caused  cracks  and  fissures,  and  pro- 
bably landslips,  to  occur  in  the  great  platform, 
which  rendered  it  unsafe.  There  is  somewhat 
of  a pathetic  tone  in  the  words  in  which  the 
builder  king  describes  the  neglect  and  disregard 
with  which  his  ancestors  had  treated  the  palaces 
and  temples  of  this  great  city.  . 

“ Those  of  ancient  time,  the  kings  who  had 
gone  before  mo,  my  predecessors  in  the  dominion 
of  Assyria  and  the  guidance  of  the  offspring  of 
Bede.  ... 

And  through  an  unbroken  series  of  years  in  its 
wide  entry,  the  tribute  of  the  kings  of  the  four 
quarters  they  received  within  it.  _ 

Not  one  among  them  of  the  interior  of  this 
palace  as  an  abode  of  dominion  the  smallness 
know,  and  his  heart  did  not  desire  to  repair  the 
circuit  of  the  city  or  widen  the  streets. 

To  excavating  the  river  and  the  planting  of 
trees  his  heart  was  not  drawn  or  his  attention 

But  as  the  pious  king  speaks  of  the  divine 
command  which  he  had  rooeived  as  to  the  work 
of  rebuilding  Nineveh,  we  see  in  what  a sacred 
light  he  regards  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  City. 

“ To  me,  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  to  the 
doing  of  this  work  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  my 
attention  was  directed  and  my  mind  brought.” 

The  weak  state  of  the  empire,  wrecked  by 
rebellion  without  and  sedition  within,  had  so  im- 
poverished the  kings  that  they  had  not  the  rich 
spoil  and  myriad  captives  to  lavish  on  this  work 
of  restoration.  Tiglath  Pilieser  II.  (B.C.  742), 
the  last  wealthy  monarch  of  the  Middle  Empire, 
had  poured  out  all  or  the  greater  part  of  his 
wealth  upon  the  southern  city  of  Calah,  where 
he  had  built  a rich  palace  for  himself.  He 
appears,  from  records  found  on  the  spot,  to 
have  done  some  little  towards  the  beautifying 
of  Nineveh,  especially  the  Temple  of  Istar. 
But  with  Sennacherib,  who  had  just  come  into 
the  rich  legacy  of  his  father’s  conquests,  it  was 
very  different.  The  spoils  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Armenia,  the  wealth  of  Babylonian  priests  and 
nobles,  and  the  treasures  of  the  princes  of  Elam, 
with  many  thousand  captives  whom  his  father 
had  transplanted  to  Assyrian  provinces,  were 
all  awaiting  his  royal  decree  to  commence  the 
work  of  his  heart,  and  the  desire  of  the  gods. 
The  decree  had  gone  forth  that  Nineveh  should 
be  rebuilt,  and  throughout  all  the  land  was  busy 
preparation. 

The  captive  tribes  of  Chaldeans  and  Aramean6, 
the  hardy  Minni  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Van, 
with  the  border  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  were  mar- 
shalled by  the  stern  task-maBters,  and  drove  by 
drove  flocked  into  Nineveh.  From  the  wooded 
slopes  of  Lebanon  and  Amanus  the  royal  foresters 
sent  down  the  blocks  of  rich  polished  cedar. 
The  strong  pine,  the  cypress,  and  the  light,  but 
pliant,  palm  were  laid  under  contribution  for 
the  royal  abode.  From  the  quarries  of  the 
Zagros,  and  the  steeper  Armenian  hills,  came  the 
marble  and  alabaster,  while  from  the  regions 
round  the  city  came  the  gypsum  which  formed 
the  chief  material  for  decoration. 

When  we  examine  the  documents  from  which 
the  full  details  of  these  great  works  of  the 
builder  king  are  gathered,  we  notice  a very 
curious  fact.  The  barrel-cylinder,  usually  known 
as  the  Bellino  cylinder,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  contains  so  full  an  account  of 
the  restoration  of  the  palace,  is,  on  an  exami- 
nation, found  to  be  dated  in  the  “ month  Sebat 
[September],  in  the  eponym  of  Nabu-irba, 
prefect  of  Arbela.”  This  officer  we  know  from 
the  canon  of  archons  of  Nineveh,  presided  over 
the  city  in  the  year  B.C.  702,  or  the  third  year  of 
Sennacherib’s  reign.  This  cylinder  was  found 
in  the  foundation  course  of  the  palace,  and  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  if  the  stupendous  works 
here  recorded  were  completed  in  the  third  year 
of  the  king's  reign,  they  must  have  been  com- 
menced some  time  previously  to  his  accession. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that  the 
detailed  account  of  the  works  here  given,  which 
agrees  in  all  the  chief  points  with  the  Taylor 
cylinder,  written  in  B.C.  691,  or  ten  years  later, 
was  in  reality  a specification  of  the  works  to 
be  carried  out.  This  cylinder  contains  events 
recorded  in  the  Bavian  rock  text,  which  was 
compiled  in  B.C.  691,  or  later,  and  which  relates 
to  the  extensive  series  of  waterworks  con- 
structed by  Sennacherib  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Nineveh.  From  the  numerous  small 
tablets  from  Nineveh,  Calah,  and  Babylon,  which 
relate  to  the  repairs  and  additions  to  royal  and 
sacred  edifices,  and  which  comprise  measure- 


there  was  attached  to  the  royal  housel 
very  important  official  staff  under  the  cl<; 
works. 

The  details  of  the  royal  works  which 
come  to  hand  in  the  copious  inscripti< 
Sennacherib,  are  all  the  more  interesting  bj 
they  happen  to  be  accompanied  by  one  t 
large  whole-plate  illustrations,  drawn  by  1 
who  saw  the  works  in  process  of  being  c 
out.  The  sculptured  slabs  which  now 
the  south  side  of  the  Koyunjik  gallery-; 
British  Museum,  form  a series  of  largi 
plates  which  very  clearly  illustrate  the  1 
which,  in  the  year  B.C.  701  and  following: 
were  in  progress  on  the  site  of  Nineveh.  i| 
we  Bee  most  vividly  depicted  the  scene; 
was  daily  presented  to  the  spectator  who  1 
the  works.  Within  the  enclosure  are  to  V 
the  workmen  and  bands  of  captive  slaves, d 
in  unbroken  line,  hour  after  hour,  to  ra  i 
lofty  mounds  on  which  were  erected  th 
palaces.  The  river  is  alive  with  small: 
the  boats,  constructed  of  skins  aud  twigsii 
ing  to  and  fro  the  workmen.  Alongsio 
temporary  quay  is  moored  a vessel,  ha 
half-barge,  on  which  is  placed  a poci 
block  of  stone,  which  has  been  floated 
from  some  adjacent  quarry,  and  which  r. 
ing  to  be  submitted  to  the  hands  of  th 
sculptor,  to  be  moulded  into  one  of  thosi 
wearied  warders  ” of  the  royal  porfcu 
another  sculpture  we  see  one  of  those 
protectors  of  the  royal  paths  being  drs 
the  united  strength  of  great  bands  of  cl 
into  its  position  on  the  mound.  In  the  l 
tions  the  royal  architect  thus  specifr 
wondrous  statues : — 


* Doors  of  Liyari  wood,  plated  with  shining  brill 
I fastened  aud  hung  in  their  gates ; 

From  white  alabaster,  which  was  seen  in  the  i 
of  Balada,  winged  bulls  and  great  lions  I mi 
On  the  right  and  left  I placed  them.” 


In  another  text  the  king  calls  them  “gw 
of  the  royal  paths,”  and  it  is  evident  th- 
were  regarded  as  divinities,  for  the  nii 
both  lions  and  bulls  have  the  prefix  of  o 
attached  to  them. 

The  splendid  bronze-covered  gates  whid' 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Balawi] 
enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  splendid  : 
which  gave  entrance  to  the  royal  dwell!  - 
before  which  the  nations  of  the  Eastern 
poured  out  their  tribute  and  offerings,  fj 
brazen-plated  doors,  which  were  to  be  fc 
Assyria  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  bell 
Christian  era,  were  evidently  the  origfflj 
brazen-plated  walls  of  Grecian  edifices. 
almost  contemporaneous  with  these  braze 
of  Sennacherib’s  palace  we  have  the  f 
chambered  treasury  of  the  Sikyonir 
Olympia,  which  is  described  by  Pausan; 
the  bronze  temple  of  Athene  Chalkio: 
Sparta,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the; 
tion  was  by  plates  of  bronze  attached; 
stone  walls.  In  the  heroic  epic  of  Hd 
have  bright  copper  walls  of  the  palaces  : 
noos  and  Menelaos ; and  in  the  treat 
Atreus,  at  Mycenae,  there  have  been  fori 
brazen  nails  which  held  the  plates  dec! 
the  walls. 

In  the  specification  of  his  works  givei 
Bellino  cylinder,  the  royal  architect  stat 
carefully  that  “ of  the  written  records 
name  160  tipki  of  the  surface  of  its  ir 
wrote,  and  beneath  its  foundation  I 1 
future  time.”  This  evidently  refers  to  tl 
sculptured  slabs  bearing  illustration® 
wars  and  brief  inscriptions,  and  also  to  tl 
or  cylinder  which  was  placed  in  the  fori 
course.  In  another  passage  in  this  sara 
der  these  foundation  records  aro  most  act 
described.  “ The  ancient  cylinders,  v< 
which  from  old  times  with  writing  w 
pressed,  its  lines  were  ruled,  its  enclosuu 
was  fixed.”  The  king  speaks  most  i 
tially  of  these  ancient  foundation  recordj 
he  discovered  and  which  he  replaced  wi 
care.  It  is  perhaps  to  a similar  revel- 
his  records  by  his  successors  that  we  , 
preservation  of  these  cylinders,  which 
so  much  of  the  story  of  buried  Nineveh.! 

The  address  to  his  successors,  which  fc 
prologue  to  this  incription,  is  very  iutere: 

“ That  palace,  from  its  foundation  to 
I built  and  perfected. 

Inscriptions,  the  writing  of  my  name,, 
in  it. 

In  after  days,  among  the  kings,  n 
whom  Assur  and  Istar 
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j the  government  of  the  country  and  people 

i proclaim  his  name, 
pen  the  palace  becomes  old  and  decays  may 
[jitter  prince  its  decay  repair. 

,ie  inscriptions  written  in  my  name  may  he 

, altar  may  he  raise,  sacrifices  may  he  offer, 

V place  may  he  restore  it. 

ijsur  and  Istar  his  prayers  shall  hear. 

He  destroyer  of  my  writing  and  my  name 
i|.y  Assur,  the  great  lord  father,  of  all  the 
,i  as  an  enemy  oppose  him. 
ipptre  and  throne  may  he  take  from  him, 
iaay  he  destroy  his  life.” 

^jis  address,  which  was  the  standard  legal 
^nation  to  these  foundation  records,  is,  per- 
il one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  the  conser- 
•jn  of  the  law  in  its  phraseology.  In  the 

ii  tablet  from  Kileh  Shergat,  which  contains 
prescription  of  Samsi  Rimon  II.  (B.C.  1300), 
l^hich  is  written  in  the  old  archaic  or  black 
i type  of  Assyria,  we  find  the  same  formula 
ppnly  mere  local  variations.  In  the  cylinders 
nyal  texts  of  all  the  Assyrian  kings,  from  the 
itpf  Tiglath  Pilieser  I.  (B.C.  1120),  until  the 
iiof  the  last  feeble  kings,  the  sons  of  Assur- 
bal,  who  died  struggling  for  the  throne, 
tad  this  formula.  In  some  examples  the 
lings  or  cursings  are  largely  increased,  and 
aiteresting  for  their  poetic  nature.  In  a 
ti.  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was 
irered  by  Mr.  Rassam,  in  his  expedition  of 
1:3,  we  have  the  following  interpolation  : — 

J ho  this  tablet  shall  see,  and  curses  upon 
itll  utter,  Istar,  the  Lady  of  War  and 
fa>)  his  weapons  shall  she  break,  shall  injure 
bind  spoil  him. 

:who  this  tablet  shall  see,  and  shall  take 
i the  faces  he  shall  clean,  and  victims  he 
i ilay  before  it,  and  then  to  its  place  shall 
r;e  it ; Assur  the  great  lord,  his  prayers  shall 
par  to,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  kings  in 
bace  of  the  onset  [of  battle]  the  courage 
Bi  heart  he  shall  find  for  him.” 

^ custom  of  offering  victims  before  the 
tyl  tablets  of  his  ancestors  here  recorded  by 
^cherib  calls  to  mind  the  worship  of  the 
h among  the  Classics  and  the  offerings  to 
I'bral  tablets  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 

H these  beautiful  words,  poetic  in  their 
Lai  language,  and  containing  much  of  the 
tg  of  the  Hebrew  psalmist,  the  royal 
Ler  of  Nineveh  and  its  palaces  bequeaths 
Land  their  treasures  to  his  descendants. 
Ji  beautiful  to  note  the  simplicity  of  the 
1 gy  of  this  final  bequest  of  the  king. 
i|ir  and  Istar  shall  hear  his  prayers,” 
ipr,  the  great  lord,  father  of  all  the  gods,” 
Sjpunish  his  neglect.  Assur,  the  national 
hrch,  the  deification  of  the  nation,  the 
t W excellence,  shall  hear  his  prayer,  if  he 
sir  bis  father’s  records ; but  if  pride  and 
B|mC0  shall  so  fill  his  heart  as  to  seek  to 
I.::t  and  destroy  the  annals  of  his  prede- 
b?,  theu  that  same  Assur,  both  abstract 
Jjuaterial,  as  the  nation,  shall  avenge  the 
■‘  thus  given  to  its  heroic  kings.  Istar,  the 
Er,  the  queen  of  love,  shall  favour  his  suit 
Vnany  a fair-faced  bride.  In  war,  she,  as 
?j  queen  of  battle,”  as  the  Bellona,  and 
j|  Victrix,  shall  shower  upon  him  the  crowns 
t tory.  Inspired  by  her  favour,  and  con- 
*1  with  her  support,  he  shall  have  courage 
Mdness  to  attack  all  opponents.  But  rich 
(iipricious  in  her  love,  so  was  she  the  “ war’s 
“j  queen,”  stem  and  unrelenting  in  her 
Lauce.  With  broken  weapons,  smitten 
fl  and  spoiled  of  all  his  rich  treasures,  he 
^litand  forth  as  one  who  respected  not  the 
ms  who  begot  him. 

; v grand  was  the  legacy  which  the  hcro- 
abequeathed  to  those  who  should  rule  the 
Li  of  Assur.  The  commencement  of  his 
|!Jsaw  Nineveh  a ruined  and  almost  desolate 
“ Its  palaces  were  wrecked  and  weather* 
“jits  streets  and  squares  neglected,  and  the 
jb.trolled  floods  had  swamped  its  lower  town. 
Low  what  a change  has  the  builder  king 
f'jht  about  in  his  beloved  city.  From  the 
l'  of  the  rapid  Tigris,  now  banked  and 
fulled  between  broad  quays,  there  rise  in 
hy  grandeur  the  broad-terraced  mounds,  on 
■'  tower  high  to  heaven  the  palace  homes 
T king  of  nations : — 

se  eaves  with  gold,  whose  walls  with  vermeil  blazed  : 
f aisIef  on  aisles  in  lustrous  long  array, 

' Opal  domes  that  flash'd  a blending  ray  : 
ie  lnnged  palms  for  ever  waved  a shade 
■'gay  deck'd  roof  and  eheqner’d  colonnade  ; 

■ o sheeny  fountains  danced,  there  hung  ou’hUh 
uterraeed  garden's  leafy  tracerv,  ° 

imany  a dreamy  paradise  bet  ween 
1 d mid  the  glare,  calm  isles  of  dewy  green." 


Nor  had  the  father  of  his  people  neglected  the 
wants  of  those  he  ruled.  From  the  slopes  of 
the  Zagros  he  had  drawn  the  sweet  waters,  and 
by  skilfully-contrived  canals  he  had  brought 
them  down  to  Nineveh.  Along  its  banks  were 
lines  of  verdant  trees,  and  all  the  fair  plain,  now 
rich  in  culture,  was  divided  among  the  sons  of 
Nineveh. 

“ Oh,  gorgeous  vision  ! when  this  sunlit  plain, 
Rippled  in  golden  seas  of  ripening  grain." 

The  period  of  depression  which  had  preceded 
the  accession  of  the  Sargonide  dynasty,  had 
caused  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  Assyrian 
population  to  neglect  the  works  of  irrigation 
which  once  fertilised  the  plains  of  Nineveh. 
The  canal  banks  were  broken  and  washed  away, 
the  channels  were  blocked  with  drifted  sand 
and  debris,  the  whole  land  thirsted,  and  the 
rains  from  heaven  failed  to  supply  the  necessary 
quantity. 

In  the  reck  inscription  at  the  village  of 
Bavian,  about  twenty  miles  from  Nineveh,  the 
KiDg  Sennacherib  tells  us  of  the  great  works 
which  he  carried  out  in  the  construction  of  the 
“ Royal  Waterworks  and  Irrigation  Company  ” 
of  Nineveh.  The  king  speaks  of  the  works 
which  he  had  completed,  or  was  completing,  in 
Nineveh : — 

“ At  that  time,  of  Nineveh  the  site  I enlarged, 
the  tower  and  outer  rampart,  which  in  former 
times  did  not  exist,  anew  I caused  to  be  made 
and  erected  skilfully. 

The  conduits  which  were  without  streaming 
waters. 

And  the  princes  and  men  [of  Nineveh]  for 
drinking-water  did  not  know,  and  to  the  rains 
of  heaven  were  turned  their  eyes.” 

The  Assyrian  king,  aided  probably  by  an  ex- 
tensive staff  of  civil  engineers  and  Babylonian 
canal  builders,  set  about  the  important  task  of 
regulating  the  water  supply  of  Nineveh. 

Amid  the  cool  and  shady  glens  of  the  Tiayari 
range,  the  western  branch  of  the  Zagros,  the 
king  found  the  rich  flowing  streams  from  which 
to  cool  the  thirst  of  Nineveh.  The  site  where 
stood  the  small  town  and  temples  which  sur- 
rounded the  great  reservoir  of  Nineveh  is  now 
marked  by  the  village  of  Bavian.  This  spot  was 
explored  by  Sir  Austen  Layard,  who  found  there 
the  remains  of  the  buildings,  temples,  and 
reservoirs  which  had  marked  the  site  of  the 
royal  waterworks.  There  was  every  indication 
that  the  various  streams  which  had  flowed  from 
the  rocky  Blopes  had  been  carefully  collected 
and  stored  in  reservoirs  or  basins.  The  lower 
one  of  these  basins  had  a fountain  from  which 
the  water  issued  into  a larger  i-eservoir,  the  de- 
coration of  which  is  very  interesting.  From 
the  centre  of  an  oval  the  water  poux's  out  in  a 
regular  stream  into  a neatly-cut  basin,  which, 
overflowing,  the  water  falls  into  the  main 
reservoir.  On  either  side  of  this  orifice  are  two 
rampant  lions,  and  one  cannot  help  conti'asting 
the  whole  arrangement  of  this  group  with  the 
rampant  lions  on  the  Lion-gate  at  Mycemo. 
There  is  the  same  lank  drawing  of  the  figure, 
and  a somewhat  close  resemblance  to  the  dog  in 
the  work  which  led  archfeologhts  to  note  the 
Assyrian  featui-e  of  the  work  at  Mycenae.*  The 
sculptures  and  bas-reliefs  at  Bavian  show  very 
clearly  that,  like  all  the  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes 
of  the  land  of  rivex-s,  these  woi’ks  wei-o  dedicated 
to  the  Assyrian  Neptune, — the  god  Hea.  The 
chief  bas-relief  represents  the  great  Isdubar  or 
Nimrod,  the  protegi  of  Hea,  slaying  the  liou, 
and  he  is  attended  by  his  boon  companion,  the 
satyr  Hea  bani.  “Hea  created”  the  Pan,  or 
river  god  of  Assyrian  mythology. 

From  this  fertile  spot,  which  was  possibly  a 
favourite  summer  retreat  of  the  Assyiian  king, 
by  a series  of  skilfully-constructed  canals  the 
waters  were  conducted  to  Nineveh. 

The  king  utilised  the  natural  bed  of  the 
Khosr  river  to  a considerable  extent,  at  last 
conveying  the  waters  into  the  moat  and  ditches 
of  Nineveh  by  a short  junction  canal. 

“ (a.)  Eighteen  canals  I caused  to  be  dug,  to 
the  midst  of  the  Khusur  (Khosr-su)  I directed 
their  channels. 

(6.)  To  the  interior  of  Nineveh  a canal  I 
excavated,  their  waters  I caused  to  descend 
within  it.  ‘ The  fountain  of  Sennacherib  ’ I 
called  its  name. 

I brought  the  mass  of  waters  from  the  land 
of  Taz  [the  fountain].” 

Right  and  left  of  this  main  artery  of  ii’riga- 
tion  the  king  constructed  tributary  canals, 
bearing  fertilising  streams  over  all  the  plain 
which  was  now  rich  in  cultivation. 


* Layard,  “yineveh  and  Babylon,”  p.  215, 


“ Beautiful  plantations  like  Hamanu  (Amanus), 
whioh  were  all  choice  and  select  trees. 

Trees,  the  glory  of  mountains  and  plains, 
within  its  grounds  in  rows  I planted. 

As  regards  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  fields 
in  the  neighbourhood  above  the  oity  of  Sapitan. 

To  the  sons  of  Nineveh  in  divisions  I divided 
and  entrusted  to  them.” 

Within  the  city  enclosure,  now  drained  and 
cleansed  by  the  captive  labourers,  were  the 
broad  streets  and  palaces,  the  market  squares, 
and  on  the  west  side  the  Palais  Royale,  with  its 
stately  towers  and  terraces,  and  its  broad  and 
richly-cultivated  gardens  and  parks.  In  an 
inscription  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  on  the 
Koyunjik  mound,  there  is  one  passage  which 
has  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Assyriolo- 
gists,  in  which  we  gain  an  insight  into  the 
topographical  arrangement  of  Nineveh.  The 
king,  in  speaking  of  the  park  or  paradisus  which 
he  made  in  Nineveh,  Btates, — 

“ At  any  future  time  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  who  ever  his  house  being  old  shall  destroy 
and  anew  shall  build,  if  the  foundations  of  his 
house  into  the  walks  of  the  king  run,  the  top  of 
his  house  into  the  dust  they  shall  throw.” 

The  contract  tablets,  examples  of  which  we 
furnished  in  our  article  on  Babylonian  land-laws, 
showed  the  accuracy  with  which  house  or  landed 
property  was  specified  and  regulated.  The 
examples  there  quoted  proved  the  houses  to  have 
been  arranged  in  streets  or  groups,  and  with 
land  about  them.  It  is  evident  that  like 
Mosul  and  Baghdad,  Nineveh  had  within  its 
enceinte  the  gardens  and  parks  of  the  nobles  of 
Assur,  and  was  not  one  mass  of  clustering 
houses,  or  stone-paved  squares.  Breaking  the 
northern  rampart,  and  forming  the  outlet  to  the 
fertile  plains  along  the  Tigris  bank,  was  the 
l'oyal  gate  of  Nineveh, — a double  gate,  flanked 
both  towards  the  city  and  the  plain  by  gigantic 
human-headed  bulls,  19  ft.  in  height.  Within  it 
were  the  broad  and  roomy  chambers  of  guard, 
and  above  towered  the  “ ziggurat,”  or  watch- 
tower,  which  overlooked  the  plain.  Upon  the 
broad  flags  which  pave  its  surface,  may  yet  be 
seen  the  marks  of  the  chariot-wheels  which 
once  hurried  through  its  portals,  bearing  the 
conquei'or  home. 

Through  this  wide  entx'ance  have  passed 
strange  ci’owds  of  men.  Captive  and  conqueror, 
suppliant  kin  g,  and  strange-featured  and  stranger- 
tongued  ambassadors,  have  passed  this  entrance 
to  Nineveh.  Beneath  its  arches  have  paseed 
the  tribute-bearers  of  Tyre  and  Zidon,  and  the 
humble  embassy  of  the  Hebrew  monarch 
Hezekiah.  Through  it  have  entered  the  triumph 
trains  of  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
and  the  “ sea-bound  ” Cyprus.  The  messengers 
of  the  Lydian  Gyges,  with  their  strange  presents, 
and  speaking  a language  which  “ none  of  my 
people  knew,”  thus  entei’ed  to  the  presence  of 
the  conquering  Assur-bani-pal. 

Yet,  amid  all  its  grandeur  and  power,  there 
was  in  the  “home  of  Sennacherib  ” a solid  omen 
of  the  coming  doom  of  Nineveh.  That  triple 
line  of  ramparts,  more  than  two  miles  in  length, 
those  lofty  watch-towers  and  the  deep  moat 
which  formed  the  eastern  banders  of  Nineveh, 
prophesied  by  their  presence  the  quarter  whence 
would  come  the  doom  of  Nineveh. 

That  powerful  combination  of  the  enemies  of 
Assur,  the  Babylonians,  Elamites,  and  the 
Persians,  Medes,  and  Parthians,  whom  Senna- 
cherib so  terribly  defeated  in  the  historic  battle 
of  Haluli  (B.C.  691),  were  but  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  gi'eat  horde  which,  seventy  years 
after,  made  Nineveh  a heap  of  ruins. 

Those  men  whom  he  so  ci'uelly  defeated  at 
Haluli,  who  saw  the  terrible  vengeance  he 
worked  on  sacred  Babylon,  were  but  the 
ancestors  of  that  rebel  horde  who,  in  the  year 
B.C.  626,  Bwept  down  on  Nineveh  and  wreaked 
a terrible  vengeance  on  the  queenly  city, 
rendering  it  a heap  of  ruins  from  which  she 
never  rose. 

" The  world  grew  old, 

And  slill  tlial  city  slept,  uusouglit,  unknown,  untold." 


Tlie  Cross  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honour : 
Pat  is  Exhibition. — The  Fi’ench  Ambassador, 
the  Comte  de  Montebello,  writes  : “ I have  been 
instructed  by  my  Government  to  make  it  known 
to  several  tradesmen  in  this  country,  upon 
whom  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur 
was  conferred  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
Universal  Exhibition,  that  this  distinction  is 
merely  honorary,  and  should  not,  at  any  rate,  be 
xued  as  a means  of  publicity  or  a recommenda- 
tion for  their  trade.” 
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possession  for  those  who  are  not,  and  have  no 
intention  or  desire,  and  indeed  have  not  the 


The  members  of  the  peerage  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  receive  and  accept  invitations  to  pre- 
side at  anniversaries  of  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental institutions  are  not  numerous.  The 
game  names  catch  the  eye  over  and  over  again  ; 
even  of  these  it  may  be  that  some  may  not 
uncharitably  be  believed  to  respond  from  zeal 
that  is  largely  compounded  of  pure  good  nature, 
combined  with  not  unjustified  confidence  in 
popularity.  Certainly  on  some  occasions  it  is 
not  very  easy  at  first  to  find  the  middle  term 
of  this  syllogistic  combination  of  popular  interest 
and  aristocratical  distinction.  Still  there  are 
cases,  happily,  in  which  men  from  our  highest 
ranks  give  good  proof  that  those  ranks  are  not 
destitute,  in  our  own  day,  of  worthy  successors 
of  the  high  culture  and  liberal  genius  of  noble- 
men of  days  gone  by,  before  an  exaggerated 
head  of  game  was  threatening  to  become  univer- 
sally the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  aristocratic 
ambition,  so  far  as  it  may  not  be  engrossed  by 
the  solid  allurements  of  party  position  and 
influence  and  power.  It  was  said  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  his  later  days,  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  an  officer  who  had 
risen  to  the  appropriate  rank  was  not  necessarily 
equal  to  all  its  most  special  duties,  provided 
only  he  was  also  highly  connected.  The  official 
leaders  of  some  of  our  public  bodies  no  doubt 
seem  to  have  a still  more  assured  conviction 
that  a title  will  be  found  to  furnish  a complete 
set  of  intellectual  and  artistic  graces  and  accom- 
plishments, and  fully  efficient  power  of  expo- 
sition. They  open  their  Peerage  a little  at 
random,  on  the  principle  of  the  sortea  Virgiliancc, 
and  take  what  fortune  gives.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  advance  in  discrimination.  The 
Architects’  Institute  has  for  some  time  dispensed 
with  the  Corinthian  capital  that  was  once  held 
indispensable  ; the  Royal  Society  seems  to  stand 
in  awe  of  being  reminded  of  a former  president 
Royal  Highness,  who  betrayed  how  little  scien- 
tific knowledge  on  his  part  had  brought  the 
crowd  together,  when,  referring  to  the  heat  of 
the  rooms  at  Somerset  House,  he  addressed  the 
Arctic  navigator, — “ A change  this,  Sir  Edward  ; 
more  like  the  South  Pole  than  the  North  ! ” 
Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
worthy  representatives  of  political  power  and 
high  political  principle,  or  of  those  associations 
which  cling  to  the  descendants  of  distinguished 
ancestry,  can  only  prove  that  they  contain 
genuine  sympathy  for  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  pure  or  the  applied,  and  also  have  attained 
to  meritorious  distinction  in  them,  or  even  to  a 
faculty  of  eloquent  expatiation  upon  their  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  and  advantages,  then 
Eocial  benefit  is  by  no  means  trivial  that  accrues 
from  the  courteous  recognition  of  fellowship 
with  those  whose  qualifications  may  be  more 
purely  special.  Somewhere  among  these  con- 
siderations is  to  be  found  the  explanation  that 
the  name  of  Lord  Carnarvon  seems  to  take  its 
place  gracefully  at  the  head  of  a notice  of  a 
gathering  that  in  itself  has  but  little  relation 
to  the  burning  subjects  with  which  he  has 
dealt  in  high  offices  of  state.  The  Antiquaries 
have  not  unfrequently  to  thank  him  for  a lucid 
Bumming-up  of  the  bearings  of  arguments  in  a 
diversified  and  complicated  discussion ; and 
when  we  read  the  announcement  that  his  name 
has  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  translators  of 
“ The  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus,”  a title  is 
established  for  his  being  respectfully  listened 
to  in  his  observations  upon  Greek  art,  and  its 
relation  to  the  art  of  our  times. 

Unconsciously  and  unintentionally  these  re- 
marks have  fallen  into  a tone  of  liberal  and 
candid  allowance,  which  sometimes  warns  us  to 
prepare  for  a revulsion  to  depreciation  and  dis- 
paragement. But  any  apprehensions  that  may 
have  been  excited, — we  will  not  suppose  the 
possibility  of  an  anticipation  of  pleasure  at  such 
a rhetorical  back-stroke, — may  be  dismissed. 
The  observations  which  hi3  lordship  addressed 
to  the  students  of  the  science  and  art  schools 
at  Newbury,  in  distributing  their  prizes,  seem 
to  us  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  worthy  of 
being  even  further  insisted  upon  ; or,  if  that  is 
not  necessary,  they  are  still  so  far  stimulant  of 
collateral  illustrations  as  to  make  it  natural  to 
refer  to  them  as  furnishing  a text. 

Let  us  leave  aside,  then,  the  topics  of  the 
princip.es  of  art  study  which  were  very  justly 
enforced  by  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  and 
pursue  in  preference  the  train  of  thought 
suggested  by  some  sentences  which  referred  to 
the  uees  of  artistic  accomplishments  when  they 


could  be  supposed  to  be  mastered.  And  oven  of 
these  wo  will  leave  aside  the  very  important 
mercantile  aspect,— albeit  the  mercantile  value 
that  cultivated  talent  can  confer  upon  materials 
comparatively  valueless  is  important  enough  in 
other  countries,  and  might  be  so  in  ours,  to 
touch  the  soul  of  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
“ steeped  to  the  lips  in  money-bags  and  ledger.” 
Let  us  dwell  for  a moment  on  the  functions  of 
art  in  the  home,— of  art  as  it  may  be  a joy  and 


capacity  to  be  professional  artists,  or  even  to 
employ  what  secondary  artistic  faculty  they  may 
acquire  in  connexion  with  their  special  voca- 
tions, manufacturing  or  otherwise.  Indeed,  as 
art  schools  extend  and  become  more  and  more 
frequented,  a word  of  warning  may  well  be 
called  for.  To  many  of  the  students  the  dis- 
covery of  what  results  they  can  achieve  after 
diligently  adhering  to  a well-guided  Bystem  of 
training  will  come  as  an  astonishing  and,  it  may 
be,  an  intoxicating  revelation.  It  is  really  quite 
intelligible  if  they  mistake  such  success  as  a 
proof  of  the  possession  of  genuine  talent,  which 
would  be  rash  enough,  or  of  genius  itself,  which 
wore  absurd.  It  is  quite  certain  that  immature 
talent  is  frequently  chargeable  with  productions 
that  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  recognise  as  exhibit- 
ing a germ  of  talent,  and  that  only  the  most 
perspicacious  of  critics  perceive  is  just  set  upon  a 
level  with  work  that  is  the  acme  of  labourers  who 
will  never  get  a step  beyond.  How  easily  may 
these  sanguine  labourers  themselves  be  deceived 
when  even  the  independent  critic  wisely  hesi- 
tates and  is  silent. 

The  self-knowledge  of  such  conscientious  but 
ungifted  workers  may  too  frequently, — does 
unhappily  too  frequently, — come  too  late  to 
save  them  from  launching  on  careers  of  disap- 
pointment. True  it  is  that  a worker  in  art  who 
is  destined  to  very  high  success  has  frequently 
to  endure  the  grief  of  most  varied  and  continued 
failures,  before  he  discovers  in  what  direction 
his  true  and  strong  power  lies.  But  what  is  not 
the  dreary  desert  that  is  traversed  by  one  whose 
certain  destiny  it  is  to  make  certain,  even  to 
himself  at  last,  that  he  is  without  any  origin- 
ating power  at  all.  So  it  is  that  one  of  the 
chief  problems  of  life  is  set  us  to  resolve  at  the 
very  commencement.  Happy  is  he  who  at  an 
early  age  can  know  his  true  artistic  or  non- 
artistic  self.  Friends  here  can  give  but  little 
guidance,  and  critics,  who,  if  not  unfriendly,  are 
under  no  obligation  to  be  friends,  can  give  none 
at  all.  The  student  has  to  rely  upon  something 
like  a faculty  of  divination  that  his  self-con- 
fidence is  bom  of  a living,  if  yet  undeveloped, 
force  within.  It  is  an  observation  of  Adam 
Smith’s,  in  his  book  on  the  “ Moral  Sentiments,” 
— a book  which  has  wisdom  in  every  page,  if  we 
only  discount  the  fallacy  of  the  main  argument, 
— that  fathers  are  often  wrong  in  interpreting 
the  self-confidence  of  sons  to  youthful  self- 
conceit  ; it  is  often  due,  he  says,  to  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  a force  which  is  destined  to  declare 
itself  effectually  in  time.  But  what  a task  of 
self-examination  is  proposed  for  a student  who 
has  to  hold  the  balance  in  his  own  case  between 
the  chances  of  vanity  combined  with  vigorous 
resolution  in  one  scale,  and  lofty  aspirations, 
allied  only  to  “ trembling  hope,”  in  the  other. 
All  the  advice  that  can  be  usefully  given  is, — 
for  the  student  to  apply  with  plodding  resolu- 
tion, on  the  one  hand ; on  the  other,  to  vary  the 
direction  of  such  application  by  occasional  but 
swift  transitions, — to  follow  forth  with  resolu- 
tion every  hint  that  seems  to  give  the  new  light 
of  a pregnant  novelty;  and,  finally,  to  take 
accurate  and  resolute  note  whether  faculty  as 
well  as  facility  manifestly  developes, — and  not 
to  blanch  at  facing  the  fact  when  it  becomes 
too  clear  that  both  are  but  moving  round  and 
round  a tether. 

But  when  artistic  power  at  last  declares  itself 
as  of  such  a character  that  it  caD  never  sustain 
itself  in  the  thin  air  where  the  more  highly  en- 
dowed career  with  safety  and  with  grace, — when 
no  mercantile  application  of  it  is  within  reach, 
any  more  than  any  access  to  the  proper  artistic 
professions, — what  may  be,  what  may  not  be, 
then,  its  contribution  to  the  value  of  life? 
Surely  very  much  in  many  ways,  and  for  many 
various  habits  and  conditions  of  living.  Let  us 
take  an  example  of  a very  usual  musical  expe- 
rience. Music  gives  great  pleasure  to  many 
who  never  could  produce  a note  that  could  be 
called  truly  musical  either  with  their  voices  or 
with  an  instrument,— nay,  not  with  one  of  those 
instruments  which,  like  a flageolet  or  an  accor- 
dion, seem  invented  to  provide  musical  notes 


that  shall  be  capable  of  being  evoked  by  » 
mechanical  action.  Some  delicacy  of  mi  , 
lation  proves  necessary  even  with  these,  at  ■ 
congenitally  incompetent  has  to  fall  back  tdl 
comfort  which  is  well  worth  having,  tl,. 
least  he  derives  pleasure  from  the  harnii 
which  others  can  produce.  He  may  be  sh)| 
sometimes  to  find  that  he  is  not  instantly  ;l 
of  lapses  in  time  at  which  others  flinch  ini ; 
ful  sensitiveness ; but  at  least,  the  betU. 
music  is  the  more  he  enjoys  it;  others a 
find  out  why.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  condit  i 
great  numbers,  and  to  these  great  pleasur: 
be  ministered  by  domestic  performances  ki 
part  of  those  who  are  musicians  up  to  a ci 
point,  though  considerably  below  the  Btai: 
that  would  qualify  them  for  artists.  Why  1 
the  flute,  why  is  not  the  fiddle,  more  freqrv 
heard  in  humble  houses  ? Music  is  fitted  do 
for  solitary  and  for  social  enjoyment.  1 
combined  performance  is  practicable  it  ht 
advantage  of  furthering  the  courtesies  of  b 
enhancing  motives  for  mutual  good  manner 
good  feeling.  This  was  a chief  advantage  a 
the  typical  “ great  moralist,”  Johnson,  n 
nised  in  cards.  But  to  cards  as  a popular  at 
of  amusement  there  are  just  objections,  4 
games  of  chance  are  amusements  fo 
merely  besotted  or  idiotic,  and  the  other  c 
games  into  which  skill  enters  together 
chance,  have  temptations  of  their  own  wht 
world  is  becoming  every  day  more  alii 
There  are  signs  abroad  that  whist,  so  lo 
acknowledged  king  of  games,  can  scarcely 
be  saved  unless  some  even  recognised  id 
which  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  le  I 
ficient  are  authoritatively  proscribed.  Tl , 
fact,  however,  that  a stake  is  naturally  rt 
to  give  zest  to  the  amusement,  removes  :( 
any  title  to  compete  with  truly  liberal  di 
the  occupation  of  liberal  leisure. 

Another  art  which  has  a reserve  of  del 
and  refining  interest  is  that  of  reading 
The  art  of  reading  prose  with  disciplines 
is  rare  indeed,  but  there  is  no  reasonn 
should  be.  Like  the  other  arts,  it  r 
acquired  by  application,  study,  and  tl 
guidance  obtainable.  The  strengthening!’ 
voice,  and  the  attainment  of  full  commam 
resources,  are  preliminary  l'equirements.  3 
the  ancients  there  was  a class  of  professcl 
undertook  to  do  for  the  speaking  void 
others  effected  for  the  strength  and  actl 
the  limbs.  As  a class  they  were  by  nr 
charlatans  ; and  it  is  a pity  that  they  she* 
have  as  skilful  and  experienced  succed 
our  own  time,  available  for  many  mor; 
ever  intend  to  exert  their  voice, — at  the 
in  the  pulpit,  or  in  public  assemblies.  'r. ! 
poetry  well  makes  a much  greater  demac 
natural  and  cultivated  powers  than  the! 
to  read  very  competently  well  even  r 
impassioned  prose.  Great  delicacy  of  int 
is  required  for  the  force  of  metre  to 
indicated,  and  yet  not  insisted  upon  wii 
slavish  observance  as  to  obscure  the  gram 
distribution  of  clauses  and  the  higher  rhyl 
movements  of  feelmg  and  energy.  Agro 
of  the  finest  poetry,  of  course,  demands 
reader  an  unusual  intelligence,  and  a grc 
can  only  be  delivered  effectively  after 
study  and  acquired  familiarity  with  it 
hand.  Even  such  a noble  poem  as  Bro 
“ Cleon  ” would  be  apt  to  be  largely  h 
ligible  if  read  without  such  preliminary 
tion  ; whereas  when  read  aloud  wi’ 
emphasis  and  expression  it  is  lucidity 
Still,  in  the  case  of  poetry  as  of  music,  tt 
mauy  who  naturally  can  make  light  of  w 
difficulties  all  but  insuperable  to  multit1 
others, — and  the  society  need  not  t 
numerous  that  should  include  more  th 
It  would  be  no  trivial  addition  to  the  hr 
bellishments  of  life, — of  what  is  ordinal 
too  generally  is  common-place,  life, — fo- 
ot rest  and  recovery  to  be  frequently  en  i 
and  as  if  by  matter  of  course,  with  a fi 
an  act  of  Shakepeare,  a book  of  Pope’s  “ P 
an  episode  from  11  Paradise  Lost,”  or  a ] 
one  of  the  band  of  our  contemporary  poete 
are  delights  that  the  cheapness  of  lit 
now  makes  accessible  to  all  who  have  c 
wisdom  to  improve  their  opportunities.  = 
And  now  the  materials  of  art  are  ah 
cheap  as  the  resources  of  literature.  1 
every  inducement  for  large  numbers  to  I 
them  as  materials  of  fine  art  in  the  trul 
of  independence  of  any  purpose  to  tnr: 
to  use  in  the  strictly  economical  sense.  : 
Art  were  personified,  perhaps  she  woul 
reason  to  flush  with  indignation  at  findii 
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b)  constantly  recommended  to  favour  on  the 
y hat,  her  proper  title  notwithstanding,  she 
n i reality  useful  art.  Those  who  are  bound 
^•cumstances  as  well  as  by  the  bent  of  their 
X/ments  to  tho  service  of  some  properly 
] art  are  precisely  those  who  will  fly  for 
i , for  enjoyment,  for  reward  that  has  no 
>„!r  ulterior  design,  to  the  cultivation,  such 
may  be,  of  one  branch  of  fine  art  or 
1 ir.  The  art  of  sketching  is  one  which  no 
jundings  make  impossible.  There  is  not  a 
r w in  London  that  does  not  open  upon  some 

5.  or  allow  sight  of  some  effects  that  might 
!,.e  powers  of  the  best  painter  to  do  justice 

6. ad  that  may  fairly  exercise  those  of 
jjierest  beginner.  If  this  may  seem  too 
ni to  say,  draughtsmanship  can  always  find 
i«ts  within  doors,  or  introduce  them.  Greatly 
b'  welcomed  are  those  improvements  in 
H,s  copying  processes,  which  reproduce  bo 
jj beauty  at  so  trivial  a cost ; but  even  those 
appreciate  these  most,  may  feel  pleasure 
»ja  seeing  on  their  walls  performances  of 
ft  own, — mementos  of  scenes  visited  at 
foals,  of  places  of  former  residence,  of 
> 3 endeared  by  domestic  associations. 
]i  is  the  drawing  that  would  hopelessly  sue 
^mission  into  any  public  exhibition  what- 
:\and  hopelessly  would  be  offered  for  sale 
i,iere,  that  nevertheless  contains  merit 
3|b  to  deserve  preservation  even  by  those 
pi.re  indiffei’ent  to  its  origin,  while  it  may 
Utly  treasured  by  those  to  whom  it  is  a link 
it;  association  of  years.  Surely  there  is  no 
rt:  why  the  present  opportunities  for  learn- 
iae  elements  of  drawing  and  painting  should 
«3  so  far  improved, — that  drawing  and 
N colour  painting  at  least,  Bhould  be  among 
Seized  relaxations  of  the  workers  whose 
^active  hours  are  employed  in  very  con- 
*11  labours,  but  whose  anxieties  end  as  the 
biof  daily  labour  come  to  an  end. 

»(-e  is  another  most  advantageous  field  for  the 
nyment  of  art  in  tho  home  by  those  who  can 
3tse  a certain  amount  of  artistic  faculty, 
tn  with  no  more  pretence  to  be  professional 
la  than  a pianist  who  charms  a domestic 
Jhspires  to  be  a central  attraction  at  popular 
Nts  on  any  day  of  the  week.  Very  large 
Us  returns  of  comfort  and  pleasure  deriva- 
Lm  the  investment  of  good  taste  and  spare 
ton  the  adornment  of  ordinary  living-i’ooms. 
k,s,  wall-papers,  dados,  doors,  and  mantel- 
-'i  are  the  ground  and  the  background  of 
n<  the  relation  to  daily  existence  partakes 
l>;le  of  the  importance  that  a painter 
’ ises  in  the  background  of  his  picture, 
■tionally  fortunate,  or  more  probably,  un- 
iately  insensitive,  are  they  who  have  not 
jponscious  of  a serious  reduction  of  com- 
[•jcy  ascribable  to  the  mere  tone  of  colour 
■tsido  lodgings  or  dignified  hotels.  Here 
bischievousness  is  but  moderate,  because 
bsmporary ; and  the  offensiveness  may  be 
Hi  from  before  we  have  been  wearied  into 
Jing,  and  hardened  into  disregarding  it  and 
i ting  it.  It  is  otherwise  in  a home ; yet 
'‘•iany  dull  and  dreary  apartments  might  be 
■;  ned,  how  many  that  are  veritable  cham- 
1 f all  horrible  chromatic  discord,  might  be 
»nised,  if  the  instructions  of  schools  of 
?<°uld  truly  develope  a love  of  beauty  and 
io  of  harmony.  Paper-hanging  and  colour- 
bag  are  arts  quite  as  easily  mastered  as 
ha  ornamental  accomplishments  that  do 
jj.llv  and  ill  what  machinery  is  always 
jp cheaply  and  much  better.  The  power  of 
'realising  a magician’s  dream  in  a suite  of 
with  ever  fresh  surprises  is  the  privilege 
Alma-Tadema ; but  the  late  Mr.  Bonomi 
in  example  of  how  very  simple  might  be  the 
? and  the  expedients  that,  with  good  taste  to 
fllconld  superinduce  vivacity  and  elegance 
h ery  plain  and  moderate  preparation.  It  may 
* that  when  good  taste  is  postulated  we  are 
r'g  the  whole  artistic  question ; we  are  taking 
Wanted  as  forthcoming  the  very  condition  of 
m t’he  possibility  is  most  precarious.  For 
7iere  is  no  help.  In  one  respect,  no  doubt, 
■Y  be  said  that  inasmuch  as  all  our  sugges- 
jjproceed  on  the  too-readily. granted  assump- 
"at  there  is  a vast  expanse  of  bad  taste 
eveloped  spontaneously,  that  if  not  snper- 
■hcan  scarcely  be  aggravated,  the  danger  in 
iaso  is  unimportant.  But,  of  course,  it  is 
^understood  from  what  has  been  premised 
< is  for  good  taste  of  considerable,  though 
Jjecisely  of  merchantable,  value  that  a field 
<:erciso  is  being  indicated.  The  subject  is 
« abstractedly,  theoretically,  specula- 
1 bufc  lfc  may  be  frankly  said  that  no  more 


is  suggested  than  has  been  witnessed  in  prac- 
tice and  approved  by  most  welcome  and  gratify- 
ing suocess, — the  transformation  of  what  had 
been  playfully  known  as  a “ den  ” into  a bright 
and  cheerful  haunt.  Flowers  slightly  but  grace- 
fully thrown  upon  panels  ; mouldings  defined  by 
a few  painted  lines  of  varied  breadth  ; the 
colour  of  the  walls  that  was  under  command 
happily  adjusted  to  relieve  the  fixed  condition 
of  the  carpet ; ruthless  suppression  of  the  more 
valuable  but  inharmonious  material  of  a sofa- 
cover  ; ambitious  carving  of  the  mirror-frame 
relegated  to  absolute  seclusion  : little  more  than 
this  and  the  work  was  done.  The  very  progress 
of  such  a work  is  a discipline  and  an  experience 
of  the  highest  value ; for,  even  when  consider- 
able taste  and  manipulative  skill  are  employed, 
failures  will  occur, — improvements  will  recom- 
mend themselves.  We  know  not  whether  such 
a true  domestication  of  art  in  a number  of 
homes  within  the  circle  of  the  influence  of  an 
art  school  will  not  be  a still  higher  triumph  for 
it  than  standing  even  very  high  indeed  in  the 
list  of  recipients  of  gold  and  silver  and  bronze 
medals  and  honourable  mentions. 


THE  TRUE  SCALE  FOR  MINERS’  WAGES- 

Both  parties  to  the  great  contest  in  Durham 
admit  a certain  deference  to  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 
Were  no  such  admissions  made,  the  fact  could 
hardly  bo  doubted.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a danger  that  the  acknowledgment  may  be  pro- 
posed as  a payment,  and  that  the  desire  to 
avoid  public  reprobation  may  be  stronger  than 
the  real  intention  to  take  any  counsel  from  by- 
standers. 

The  men  are  said,  by  one  report,  to  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  general  unanimity  of  the  press 
against  them.  As  far  as  those  regrettable  in- 
stances of  violence,  which  are  as  natural  attend- 
ants on  a great  labour  conflict  as  sharks  are  on 
the  course  of  a ship  with  illness  on  board,  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  unanimity, 
and  that  not  in  the  press  only,  but  in  the  public 
sense  and  in  the  public  will.  Beyond  this,  we 
think  that  the  most  general  outcome  of  the 
sense  of  the  press  has  been  the  expression  of 
wonder  at  the  time  selected  for  the  strike, 
owing  to  the  apparent  absence  of  such  promise 
of  support  as  alone  would  give  it  a chance  of 
success.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so.  In  our 
own  remarks  we  have  not  expressed  any  opinion 
as  to  what  we  may  call  the  politics  of  the  con- 
test, for  the  good  reason  that  we  have  not  before 
us  that  full  and  complete  information  on  which 
alone  anything  like  a judicial  decision  can  with 
any  propriety  be  based. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  suggest  that 
the  party  which,  in  its  own  intelligent  conscious- 
ness, feels  most  clearly  that  it  is  in  the  right, 
would  do  well  to  make  an  open  and  candid 
appeal  to  the  great  assize  of  public  opinion  ; and 
that  not  by  coloured  statements,  or  one-sided 
views,  however  honest.  We  do  not  want  to  hear 
any  more  opinions,  either  from  the  Coal  Owners’ 
Association  or  from  the  Miners’  Association. 
In  point  of  fact,  abstraction  being  made  of  all 
colouring  or  clothing,  the  two  parties  have 
joined  an  issue  which  it  is  quite  possible  to 
decide,  if  the  evidence  is  brought  into  court. 
And  we  take  leave  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  this  can  be  done,  so  as  to  carry  fall  con- 
viction, at  least,  to  persons  like  ourselves,  who 
know  something  of  work  and  something  of 
wages. 

We  ask  either  party,  and  especially  the  party 
most  conscious  of  right  rather  than  of  might,  to 
publish  three  simple  documents,  on  which  the 
public  and  the  press  may  form  their  own  con- 
clusions. Let  any  Durham  colliery,  that  is  not 
disturbed  by  exceptional  causes,  be  taken  as  a 
specimen.  Let  a month’s  pay-sheet  of  that 
colliery, — say,  for  instance,  that  for  March  in 
each  of  the  years  1867,  1873,  and  1879, — be 
published.  Added  to  the  pay-sheet  should  be  a 
statement  of  the  quantities  of  coal  raised  in  the 
month,  and  the  average  market  price.  The 
importance  of  the  former  item,  as  bearing  on 
the  question,  may  bo  estimated  fi-om  the  fact 
that  in  1867  each  miner  on  the  average  won  315 
tons  of  coal  in  the  year.  In  1873  he  won  only 
273  tons ; in  1874  only  249  tons.  What  he  won 
in  1879  we  are  not  aware. 

Per-centages  are  all  very  well  for  those  who 
understand  them.  But  it  is  clear  that  very 
different  ideas  are  held  of  what  they  mean. 
By  the  plan  we  propose,  every  one  accustomed 
to  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  will  be 


able  to  make  out  for  himself  what  were  the 
average  earnings  of  the  whole  colliery  popula- 
tion, and  what  the  detailed  averages  of  the 
underground  and  surface  labour,  in  the  years  we 
have  named,  and  also  what  return  the  colliers 
gave  for  their  pay.  One  bit  of  positive  evidence 
of  this  nature  will  be  worth  whole  libraries  of 
speeches ; and  if  the  information  is  refused,  the 
public  will  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  that 
simple  fact. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  miners  have  no  copy 
of  pay-sheets.  In  that  case  wo  ask,  what  in- 
formation of  the  kind  can  be  obtained  from  the 
records  of  co-operative  associations  ? Again, 
the  masters  may  say  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
give  the  details  of  their  several  works.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  mines  should  be  pointed 
out  by  name.  All  that  the  public  will  require 
are  definite  and  reliable  facts,  on  which  to  base 
their  own  judgment.  If  the  scientific  press  is 
to  act  as  a jury,  it  should  be  enabled  to  come  to 
a conclusion  on  evidence,  apart  from  the  plead- 
ing of  counsel  on  either  side.  If  in  each  year 
we  have  indicated  we  had  the  total  payments  in 
labour  in  a selected  colliery  ; the  total  number 
of  hours’  work  of  men,  above  and  underground  ; 
the  total  number  of  hours  for  which  the  engines 
were  at  work ; the  tonnage  of  coal  raised  ; and 
the  average  selling  price ; we  should  probably 
have  all  that  is  necessary.  The  detailed  pay- 
sheet would  be  the  most  convincing  document ; 
but  the  abstract,  if  signed  by  a name  or  names 
that  afforded  a pledge  for  accuracy  and  good  faith 
would,  no  doubt,  answer  the  purpose.  The  im- 
portance of  this  contribution  to  the  public 
knowledge  of  the  matter  will  be  obvious  from  a 
little  reflection. 

From  1871  to  1874,  tho  miners  admit,  wages 
rose  from  100  to  150.  In  the  same  three  years 
tho  yield  of  our  collieries  fell  from  318  to  249 
tons  per  man  employed,  or  very  nearly  22  per 
cent.  The  difference  to  the  coal-owner,  there- 
fore, in  his  expenditure,  was  not  50  but  72  per 
100.  Nor  does  this  represent  tho  whole  of  his 
loss.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
hours  for  which  the  engines  are  at  work  were 
diminished,  say,  for  example,  from  60  to  54  hours 
per  week,  a further  loss,  amounting  to  10  per 
cent,  on  the  returns  of  the  plant  and  fixed 
capital  of  the  collieries,  was  incurred.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  outlay  of  the  master  being  in- 
creased by  only  the  50  per  cent,  nominal  increase 
of  wages,  it  was  increased  in  those  three 
years  by  at  least  72  per  cent.,  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  the  production  per  man  at  the 
higher  wages ; and  if  short  time  was  added 
(which  we  rather  think  will  prove  to  be  the 
case),  the  cost  to  the  master  was  doubled, 
or  nearly  so,  during  the  inflation  of  those 
years. 

The  diminution  in  the  output  per  man  was 
Bteady,  year  after  year,  from  1867,  when  it  was 
315  tons,  to  1874,  when  it  was  249  tons.  In  1875 
it  had  risen  to  253  tons ; and  this  is  the  last 
year  for  which  we  have  the  figures.  It  is  clear 
that  the  diminution  of  wages  from  150  to  105J, 
and  then  to  90£,  will  not  put  the  proprietors  of 
our  collieries  in  as  good  a position  as  they  were 
in  iu  1871,  if  the  output  of  coal  per  man  is  only 
78  instead  of  100,  and  the  time  for  which  tho 
machinery  is  at  work  is  reduced  from  60  to  54, 
that  is  from  100  to  90.  The  men  will  be  paid, 
no  doubt,  9£  per  cent,  less  than  was  the  case  in 
1871.  But  they  will  be  earning  for  the  masters 
32  per  cent,  less, — supposing  the  selling  price  to 
be  the  same.  But  the  price  for  coal  at  the  pit- 
mouth,  which  has  reached  the  maximum  of 
15s.  6d.  per  ton,  is  now  quoted  at  4s.  7d.  per 
ton. 

This  brief  precis  of  the  admitted  facts  is  enough 
to  show  how  idle  it  is  to  beat  about  the  bush, 
and  for  one  party  to  complain  of  the  other, 
while  the  real  knot  of  the  question  is  unsolved. 
In  our  opinion  a very  short  day’s  work  is  the 
proper  thing  for  mining  work.  But  this  is  only 
economically  possible  by  the  shift  system.  We 
have  before  shown  that  if  three  shifts  succeed 
one  another,  so  as  to  keep  the  engine  and  ma- 
chinery always  at  work,  the  best  economic 
results  are  attained  for  all  parties.  Next  in 
advantage  is  a double  shift,  working  for  sixteen 
hours  in  all.  But  if  the  time  be  shortened,  the 
work  per  man  reduced,  and  shift  work  not  em- 
ployed, it  simply  becomes  a question  of  the 
market  price  of  coal,  how  soon  it  is  better  per- 
manently to  abandon  a colliery. 

We  shall  be  most  happy  to  insert  any  correc- 
tions of  the  above,  furnished  by  either  party, 
on  the  one  condition  that  they  are  put  into 
definite  form,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  numeric 
valuation,  in  the  mode  above  sketched  out. 
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A MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  ttaro  should 


XT  18  ail  open  huoo.. — 

be,  forming  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  a Ministry  of  Health.  Dr.  R.cbardson 
pleads 'earnestly  before  the  public  that  there 
should  be  such  a ministry*  Whether  it  ought 
to  be  established  or  not  depends  upon  what  it 
could  do,  and  what  the  people  legitimately 
desire.  If  it  can  and  will  fulfil  the  proper  needs 
of  the  people,  it  is  clearly  desirable  that  it  should 
be  established.  Let  us  first  see  what  Dr 
Richardson  says  upon  the  subject.  The  addresses 
are  nine  in  number,  viz.,  a Ministry  of  Health ; 
a Homily  Clerico-Medical ; Learning  and  Health ; 
Vitality,  individual  and  national;  Registration 
of  Disease ; William  Harvey ; the  World  of 
Physic  ; and  Ether-drinking.  He  says  that  the 
basis  of  a ministry  of  health  is  already  laid  in 
the  office  of  the  Registrar- General. 

It  is  by  a modification  of.  and  additions  to, 
this  department,  as  it  now  exists,  that  the  new 
official  and  governmental  institution  should  be 
established.  The  department  should  be  no  longer 
for  mere  registration,  but  should  include  all  that 
relates  to  health.  In  addition  to  the  duty  of 
collecting  the  registrations  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  it  is  proposed  that  the  ministry  of 
health  should  collect  the  registration  of  disease 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A complete  system 
of  registration  would  be  established,  not  only  for 
the  diseases  which  affect  human  kind,  but  the 
diseases  affecting  animals  and  plants  in  every 
locality.  It  would  include  also  the  meteoro- 
logical returns,  the  coroners’  returns,  the  work 
now  carried  on  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and,  in  addition,  it  would  collect 
the  leading  facts  of  the  reports  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  kingdom,  into  a form  which  would 
servo  as  a permanent  history  of  the  results  of 
sanitary  progress.  There  would  be  brought 
under  the  same  direction  the  adulteration 
reports,  factory  supervision,  prison  and  police 
supervision,  and  supervision  of  public  works. 
The  Council,  it  is  proposed,  should  have  for  its 
members,  in  addition  to  the  Minister  of  Health, 
a statistician,  a physician,  a factory  surgeon  or 
physician,  a chemist,  a veterinarian,  and 
sanitary  architect  and  engineer. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  a necessarily  close 
relationship  between  the  functions  of  the  clergy- 
man and  the  medical  man.  In  making  his  first 
inquiry  into  this  relationship,  Dr.  Richardson 
asks  where  are  the  relationships  the  closest  ? 
When  should  they  be  of  accord  in  practical 
labour  ? Where  can  they  join  to  do  work  together 
in  the  same  spirit  without  interfering  with 
special  functions  ? On  what  ground  do  they  still 
remain  both  priests  and  physicians  ? If  we 
could  see  this  land  of  union,  we  should  see, 
indeed,  a land  of  promise  for  the  world. 

In  the  combined  study  of  the  inter-relation- 
ships of  clerical  and  medical  functions  in  things 
which  relate  to  both  physical  and  mental  health, 
they  6tand,  says  Dr.  Richardson,  on  common 
ground,  for  it  is  their  combined  function  to 
check  physical  and  mental  evils  at  their  roots. 
Their  common  labours  concentrate  in  the  study 
of  all  deranged  conditions  of  mind  and  of  body, 
of  sins  and  diseases  in  past  and  present  genera- 
tions. The  clerical  and  medical  functions  inter- 
relate when  they  are  directed  to  the  suppression 
of  all  vices  which  bring  in  their  train  physical 
disease.  The  minister  of  religion  cannot  convey 
his  meaning  to  the  mind  of  a man  whose  senses 
are  unfitted  for  the  reception  of  the  pure,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  holy.  On  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, Dr.  Richardson  speaks  very  strongly 
against  the  modern  system  of  forcing  children 
to  learn  what  they  naturally  cannot  compre- 
hend, making  of  them  mere  machines  of  know- 
ledge at  the  best;  never  of  wisdom  ; too  often 
of  such  flimsy  knowledge  even  that  they  had 
been  in  after-life  better  without  it,  seeing  what 
injury  is  done  to  their  physical,  and  also  mental, 
health,  in  acquiring  it.  It  is  his  business,  he 
says,  to  declare  that  at  this  time  health  and 
education  are  not  going  hand  in  hand  ; that  the 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint. 
To  see  the  errors  that  prevail,  and  not  to  speak, 
were  to  be  silent  upon  errors  which  would  lead 
a nation  into  trained  feebleness,  which  would 
lead  to  new  generations  springing  out  of  that 
feebleness,  and  to  the  propagation  of  a com- 
munity incapable  of  illumination  by  any  great- 
nesses of  the  past.  The  writer’s  argument  is 
that  the  present  modes  of  education  for  the 
younger  population,  and  for  the  older,  are  not 
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compatible  with  healthy  life;  and  that  educa- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  producing  the  mental  pro- 
duct that  is  required  for  the  steady  and  powerful 
progress  of  the  nation.  . ._  . 

The  influences  modifying  vitality  divide  into 
three  classes ; first,  there  is  a class  which  is 
largely  uncontrollable,  as  it  includes  the  great 
accidents  of  nature  ; secondly,  there  is  a class 
of  influences  which  is  largely  controllable,  but 
which  produces  as  yet  also  a calculable  mortality. 
These  influences  are  of  the  nature  of  floating 
poisons  which  pass  from  man  to  man,  and  even 
from  the  inferior  animal  to  man.  They  are 
already  to  some  extent  brought  under  the 
governance  of  science,  and  the  author  believes 
thev  will  be  ultimately  suppressed  “ by  the 
vigilant  learning  and  art  of  a profession  which 
will  never  rest  until  it  has  shielded  the  world 
from  these  attacks  on  its  vitality.” 

Then  there  is  a class  of  influences  which 
spring  from  individual  causes  of  error,  and 
which  of  all  others  are  most  potent  for  evil. 
They  depend  upon  errors  in  the  individual  life 
which,  multiplied  by  imitation  and  training, 
become  the  self-inflicted  wounds  of  the  nations. 
These,  after  all,  it  is  said,  are  the  chief  sources 
of  reduction  of  vitality  to  its  present  low  status. 

In  their  presence  the  art  of  the  physician  is 
powerless.  Dr.  Richardson  considers  that 
cremation  is  simply  impossible,  as  a geueral 
principle,  at  this  imperfect  stage  of  civilisation, 
although  in  cases  where  persons  might  desire  it 
for  themselves  it  might  be  permitted,  under  an 
exceedingly  wise  legislative  supervision.  Im- 
provements in  the  manner  of  burial  are  what  he 
recommends,  quoting  the  remarks  of  Mr.  P.  H. 
Holland,  that  dry  open  soils  are  the  best,  and 
that  dense  clay  soils  are  in  all  respects  unde- 
sirable. 

In  recognising  the  necessity  for  the  registra- 
tion of  all  diseases,  our  author  would  yet  confine 
the  registration,  at  present,  to  epidemic  diseases. 

“ When  we  look  round  at  the  progress  which  lias 
been  made  towards  the  perfect  comprehension 
of  these  disorders,  we  see  no  system  as  yet 
developed  or  developing  that  promises  anything 
like  a successful  attainment  of  objects  as  bene- 
ficent as  they  are  great.  The  majority  of 
observers,  indifferent  as  to  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, are  content  to  rest  their  exertions  on  the 
remedial  department  of  their  art, — in  curing 
those  conditions  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
permitted.” 

It  is  well  that  physicians  have  come  to  see 
what  we  in  the  Builder  and  orally  have  said  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a century, — that  for  the 
health  of  the  people  we  want  more  than  medi- 
cine ; we  want  the  prevention  of  that  generally 
low  state  of  health  which  disqualifies  men  for 
doing  a good  day’s  work  without  distress ; for 
enjoying  their  meals,  their  pleasures,  their 
night's  rest;  and,  in  short,  their  life  as  a whole. 
Who  has  not  observed  the  makeshift  way  in 
which  men  do  their  work, — say  in  the  building 
trades? — how  they  shuffle  over  it,  and  seem  to 
have  no  pride  or  pleasure  in  it,  in  progress  or 
when  done.  The  disqualification  we  mean  is 
caused  in  many  instances  by  over-drinking ; 
but  besides  that,  another  cause  is  the  wretched 
homes  in  which  the  working  population  live  ; 
the  unclean  water  which  alone  they  can  procure ; 
the  bad  air  they  breathe;  and,  as  a consequence 
of  all  these,  the  miserable  condition  of  every- 
thing around  them  at  homo.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  would  hold  out  to  working  men  delu- 
sive hopes  of  being  taken  care  of.  Rather  we 
have  continually  held  that  without  their  own 
honest  endeavours,  industry,  and  sobriety,  all 
legislation  on  their  behalf  must  fail,  but  we 
recognise  their  right  to  have  such  laws  enacted 
as  shall  ensure  the  possibility  of  living  healthily 
in  the  community  of  men. 

Whether  justice  is  done  them  in  that  respect 
we  do  not  ask  of  any  one,  for  we  know  it  is  not. 
Nevertheless,  we  say  to  working  men,  have 
patience,  abide  your  time  and  live  soberly, 
without  anger,  and  then  you  may  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  you  can  live  cleanly  and  healthily. 

That  some  men  will  not  live  healthily  though 
they  have  room  enough  for  health;  have  good 
water  and  plenty  of  it  for  every  purpose  of 
health  ; and  have  good  air  all  day  and  all  night, 
is  so;  but  for  those  who  would,  if  they  could, 
live  healthily,  it  is  necessary  that  these  things 
be  provided ; and  they  cannot  be  provided  by 
individuals.  Those  who  speak  from  mere 
impulse  might  say  of  a working  man  living  in  a 
town  and  receiving  good  wages, — why  does  he 
not,  as  the  first  thing  to  do  upon  receiving  good 
wages,  improve  his  house  ? We  muBt  go  a long 
. way  back  to  find  the  reason  why  he  doe3  not. 


He  has  probably  been  brought  up  in  immoBi 
and  learnt  his  vices  young  ; his  father  ant 
forefathers,  as  well  as  himself,  have  lived  u 
no  proper  authority  while  they  were  yo 
freedom  has  naturally  degenerated  into  lie 
and  the  idea  has  become  inborn  in  the  pi 
that  no  authority  is  to  be  tolerated.  j: 
might  be  proper  to  the  occasion  if  wo  i 
prepared  to  admit  that  we  are  degeneratin': 
wisdom,  and  that  the  faculty  of  hope  is  de 
ing  from  us,  along  with  faith  and  charity. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GLASGOW,  AND  : 

CITY  IMPROVEMENT  ACTS.  ; 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARTISANS*  DWELLINGS  AC'Tf 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  if  we  \ , 
seek  to  elevate  the  great  mass  of  our  induiii 
population  in  our  large  cites  throughout!, 
kingdom,  we  must  endeavour  to  provide  "i 
with  comfortable  dwellings.  If  the  hot1! 
the  working  man  be  cheerless,  dark,  anci. 
wholesome,  the  result  will  naturally  be  to  i 
him  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  an  ii 
often  to  the  public  house.  A strong  feelijl 
this  has  long  existed  in  Scotland,  and  wit’!1 
view  of  furthering  it,  movements  have  i 
made  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  espe . 
so  in  the  latter,  and  the  movements,  alt:i 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  two  often  injud: 
conduct  of  the  workmen  themselves,  with  i 
strikes  and  trade  unions,  have  been  atti 
as  I hope  to  show,  with  beneficial  r< 
Every  stranger  who  visits  Scotland  mi 
struck  with  the  difference  existing  betwes 
dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Scotlcp 
compared  with  those  in  England.  In  Ei 
they  generally  reside  in  self-contained  i 
buildings,  whereas  in  Scotland  they  r 
entirely  live  in  large  stone  tenements  dc 
into  separate  flats,  with  more  than  one ) 
on  each  flat.  But  a still  more  striking  cc 
consists  in  the  fact  that  a large  number | 
in  narrow  lanes  or  closeB  in  the  older  pi 
the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  and  alliji 
many  of  these  lanes  have  been  removed:1: 
are  still  a considerable  number  inhabited  li 
class  of  the  population.  The  old  style  of 
ing  was  to  erect  large  stone  tenements  fi 
the  street,  with  gardens  behind,  but  as  p. 
tion  increased  large  blocks  of  houses  cai 
be  built  on  the  site  of  these  garden, 
stretching  back  as  far  as  from  200  \ 
280  ft.  Dividing  these  high  tenements 
narrow  passages,  or  closes  of  from  3 ft.  t 
wide.  This  system  of  building  long  pr<]| 
throughout  the  large  towns  of  Scotland.  ,] 
In  a work  published  in  1736  giving  a 
of  Glasgow,  the  author,  Mr.  McUre,: 
enumerating  the  eleven  streets  which  thtl 
Btituted  the  entire  town,  compares  it  to  ij 
with  teeth  on  each  side,  the  streets  formi  j 
centre  or  wood  of  the  comb,  and  the  te 
each  side  representing  the  narrow  lai 
closes.  Maps  published  in  1776  and  180G 
that  in  the  part  of  the  city  then  built  (an: 
the  population  amounted  only  to  about; 
thousand)  this  system  then  prevailed 
looking  into  this  one  is  tempted  to  inquir: 
could  be  the  reason  which  induced  parties 
ground  was  comparatively  cheap,  to  re 
such  a style  of  building.  In  all  probal: 
was  resorted  to  for  protection  durii 
troublous  times  which  so  long  existed  i: 
land,  when  families  lived  in  masses  to 
themselves  from  the  raids  of  hostile  clans 
oppression  of  the  feudal  barons.  Tht 
history  of  Glasgow  is  interesting.  Orign 
was  a bishopric  founded  by  David  I.  n 
who  built  a magnificent  cathedral,  andi 
endowed  it.  Houses  gradually  clustered' 
it ; a university  was  founded  in  1450,  w 
population  amounted  to  1,500.  As  pop 
increased  ground  rose  in  value,  and  b 
taking  advantage  of  the  old  system,  and 
without  any  Building  Act  to  prevent  the4 
up  almost  every  inch  of  available  groum 
centre  of  the  city.  The  houses  in  thesi 
and  laneB  were  long  occupied  by  resp 
people,  but  gradually  deteriorated,  er 
ticularly  so  from  and  after  1847, , by  ac  n 
population  from  the  rural  districts  of 
bringing  with  them  habits  which,  howe 
nocuous  among  the  open  bogs  of  Irelanl 
quite  unsuited  to  the  densely  crowded  pa 
large  city.  This  class  took  possession 
closes,  and  greatly  increased  the  overert 


* By  Sir  James  Watson. 
Institute  of  British  Architect! 
as  elsewhere  mentioned. 
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)me  of  these  closes  from  600  to  800  people 
i to  he  huddled  together. 

1866,  when  the  Improvement  Act  passed, 
density  of  the  population  in  some  parts  of 
iity  amounted  in  some  cases  to  GOO,  and  in 
i’S  to  about  1,000  per  acre.  The  state  of 
:;s  may  easily  be  conceived  under  such  cir- 
otances.  The  houses  in  these  closes  were 
rally  old,  dark,  and  ill-ventilated,  without 
lent  breathing  space,  and  without  family 
mmodation,  there  being  only  one  ash-pit, 
to  each  close, — sometimes  even  for  two 
ls  ; and  when  fever  or  small-pox  broke  out, 
Results  were  appalling.  The  moral  effect 
heed  was  not  less  disastrous.  Many  of  the 
nal  classes  took  up  their  abode  in  them, 
,Qg  away  the  more  respectable.  Scenes  of 
and  disorder,  assault  and  robbery  with 
ice,  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in 
al  cases  murders  were  committed, 
rjch  was  the  state  of  Glasgow  when  the 
aration,  instigated  by  Mr.  Blackie,  then 
Provost  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Carrick,  the 
Jirohitect,  formed  the  design  of  applying 
jj,rliament  for  power  to  purchase  and  pull 
whole  blocks  of  these  buildings,  to  sweep 
»r  these  narrow  closes,  to  open  streets 
.'gh  the  most  densely-populated  portions  of 
ity,  and  to  see  that  in  lieu  of  these  old  and 
(:hed  houses,  buildings  should  be  erected, 
ij’acant  spaces  arranged  for,  so  as  suitably 
ijovide  for  the  growing  wants  of  the  city, 
[ji  were  made,  with  the  necessary  books  of 
lance  for  the  streets  to  be  re-formed  and 
5ing8  to  be  taken  down,  and  to  every  house 
[jluled  notices  were  given,  and  an  Act  of 
i iment  applied  for.  The  area  of  overbuilt 
'id  thus  scheduled  extended  to  eighty-eight 
ij,  being  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  town 
jQ  in  the  map  of  1800.  The  plans  showed 
(formation  of  forty-five  new  streets  or  en- 
f;d  thoroughfares.  Powers.’  were  sought 
ijpend  1,250,000Z.  on  the  purchase  of  these, 
fo  take  down,  rebuild,  or  sell,  in  conformity 
( the  plans  of  the  new  streets  or  enlarged 
Tnghfares.  Powers  were  also  sought  to 
w money  on  security  of  the  buildings,  and 
Expose  a tax  on  the  rental  of  the  city  (to  be 

■ by  occupiers)  of  6d.  per  pound  for  five 

and  3d.  per  pound  for  ten  years.  The 
‘passed  almost  without  opposition  in  the 
;j>n  of  1866.  Immediately  thereafter  a 
Kiitteo  was  appointed,  over  which  I presided 
.he  following  six  years.  A tax  of  6d.  per 
4il  was  imposed  for  the  first  year,  and  a 
ij  credit  for  45,000L  was  arranged  for  until 
ras  was  collected  and  money  borrowed  on 
oity  of  the  trust.  A judicious  person  (Mr. 
ij))  wa3  appointed  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
; 1 of  property  privately,  and  as  most  of  the 
lings  were  old  and  dilapidated,  and  the 
,r9  willing  to  dispose  of  them,  the  committee 
iieded  in  securing  a considerable  amount  of 
• (rty  at  very  moderate  rates.  By  the  end 
gie  first  year  they  found  themselves  in  pos- 
Un  of  property  to  the  extent  of  50.512Z., 
i.aed  at  from  ten  to  fourteen  years’  purchase 
iwellings,  and  eighteen  to  twenty  years’ 
l,ia8e  for  shops.  By  this  time  loans  began 
vme  in  freely  at  four  per  cent.  The  6d.  tax, 
III  had  raised  a great  amount  of  dissatisfac- 
^nd  grumbling,  was  reduced  to  4d.  for  the 
';d  year,  at  which  it  continued  for  four 
i|.  The  purchasing  went  on,  and  by  the  end 
i§e  second  year  a large  amount  of  property 
i ;>een  secured.  Such  owners  of  property  as 
(willing  to  deal  at  moderate  prices  had 
5 property  purchased,  while  those  whose 
'•nds  were  exorbitant  were  left  over.  A rule 
laid  down  that  no  great  improvement 
.d  be  begun  in  any  one  place  which  would 
' ace  the  value  of  the  adjacent  property, 
.the  whole  buildings  required  for  such  im- 
^tnent  were  purchased,  and  the  adherence 
Y8  rule  has  tended  much  to  the  success  of 
\nterprise.  For  the  first  two  years  nothing 
;ier  was  attempted  than  putting  the  dweli- 
ynto  a fair  state  of  repair,  and  opening  up 
of  the  long  closes  by  the  removal  of  a 
1 on  of  the  back  buildings,  so  as  to  secure 
jlient  breathing  space,  and  playground  for 
children.  The  pressure  of  the  6d.,  and 

■ wards  of  the  4d.,  tax,  without  the  neces- 
l,changes  being  seen,  gave  rise  to  a regular 
Lde  against  the  committee.  We  were  repre- 
' d as  ruining  the  city,  and  told  that  the 
1 'T  our  operations  were  stopped  the  better. 

■ ur  quarterly  meeting,  however,  we  were 
Red  to  explain  everything,  and  the  good 
''  of  the  public  ultimately  prevailed.  The 
1 (edings  of  the  committee  were  narrowly 


watched  by  builders,  and  when  they  understood 
that  large  clearances  were  about  to  be  made, 
and  remembered  how  little  had  been  done  for 
years  in  the  erection  of  workmen’s  houses,  they 
immediately  commenced  operations.  The  rage 
for  building  workmen’s  houses  went  on  from< 
year  to  year,  whole  streets  of  new  houses  sprang 
up,  until  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand.  The 
committee,  at  first  fearing  that  sufficient  house 
accommodation  might  not  be  found  for  the  dis- 
placed population,  purchased  two  large  lots 
of  building  ground  in  the  vicinity,  costing,  in- 
cluding sewering  and  laying  out  of  streets  and 
squares,  80,661£.,  to  give  off  to  builders  for 
erecting  workmen’s  houses  at  moderate  rates. 
The  plan  succeeded,  and  resulted  in  a profit  of 
15,000£. 

In  about  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  commenced  the  demolition  of  some  of  the 
old  and  dilapidated  buildings  which  had  been 
purchased,  such  tenements  as  were  dons  of  fever 
and  disease,  and  haunts  of  the  criminal  classes, 
being  taken  down  at  once.  This  demolition 
process,  however,  required  to  be  gradual,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  to  the  sheriff  before 
ejecting  more  than  500  persons  of  the  labouring 
class  that  an  equal  amount  of  house  accommo- 
dation suitable  for  such  class  existed  or  had 
been  otherwise  provided.  In  this,  however, 
there  was  no  difficulty,  as  the  erection  by 
private  enterprise  of  the  new  went  on  much 
faster  than  the  demolition  of  the  old.  The 
clearance  thus  effected  by  the  committee,  aided 
as  it  was  by  certain  railway  operations  requiring 
similar  treatment,  had  soon  a marked  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly 
on  that  of  the  children,  whereby  the  mortality, 
particularly  of  the  latter,  was  considerably 
lessened. 

For  the  first  fonr  years  the  attention  of  the 
committee  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  pur- 
chase of  property  and  removals  already  alluded 
to.  The  rest  of  the  property  was  put  into  a 
sufficient  state  of  repair  and  let  so  as  to  secure 
a proper  income.  By  1870  the  property  secured 
amounted  in  value  to  735,0001.,  and  the  money 
expended  to  764,0631.,  and  in  1871,  931,2311. 
In  1871  the  Act  was  extended  five  years,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  chief  constable  reports  as 
follows  : — Through  the  operations  of  the  City 
Improvement  and  the  Union  Railway,  the  city 
has  been  cleared  of  the  foulest  dens  of  profligacy 
and  crime,  and  their  occupants  scattered  among 
a population  breathing  a purer  atmosphere, 
thereby  affording  facilities  to  the  police  for 
bringing  the  vicious  to  justice  more  easily  and 
certainly  than  when  the  whole  formed  a con- 
centrated and  combined  colony  of  ruffianism.”* 
Fears  were  at  one  time  entertained  that  the 
dispersion  of  the  low  class  to  other  parts  of  the 
city  might  contaminate  those  places,  but  these 
fears  were  found  to  be  groundless.  On  the 
contrary,  our  sanitary  inspectors  have  repeatedly 
reported  that  the  condition  of  the  displaced 
population  lm9  been  improved,  and  that  although 
paying  higher  rates  for  better  honses  in  other 
districts,  they  are  satisfied  of  the  advantages  of 
the  change. 

About  this  period,  1871,  the  improvements 
began  to  be  carried  out  by  the  sale  of  the 
ground  with  its  buildings  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  plans  laid  down  by  the  city  architect.  Care 
was  taken  not  to  put  much  in  the  market  at  one 
time,  and  the  prices  exceeded  their  expecta- 
tions. In  all  cases  the  ground  has  been  disposed 
of  by  public  sale.  The  result  of  the  committee’s 
proceedings  to  the  present  time  may  bo  enume- 
rated as  follows  : — 


Property  Bought 
aud  Paid  for. 

Ground  Sold 

In  1872 

...  £985,159  ... 

£124,307 

„ 1873 

...  1,087,365  ... 

180,762 

„ 1874 

...  1,241,353  ... 

513,112 

„ 1875 

...  1,315,008  ... 

565,136 

774,091 

„ 1876 

...  1,431,593  ... 

„ 1877 

...  1,487,362  ... 

883,634 

„ 1878 

...  1,538,971  ... 

921,538 

The  property  ha9  been  all  acquired  by  private 
negotiation  with  the  exception  of  three  jury 
trials.  The  result  of  the  operations  has  been 
to  reconstruct  large  portions  of  the  city.  Wide 
and  handsome  streets  with  spacious  shops  and 
dwellings  have  in  many  cases  taken  the  place 
of  narrow  streets,  and  lanes  of  old  and  dilapi- 

* Between  the  years  1867  and  1873  there  is  a diminution 
in  the  total  cases  of  crime  annually  reported  of  3,030. 
Total  cases  reported  to  the  police  in  1867,  10,899  ; in  1873, 
7,869, — difference,  3,030 ; and  this  in  face  of  an  increase  of 
population  of  57,453.  Since  then  the  numbers  have  fluc- 
tuated, but  any  increase  is  slight  taking  into  account  the 
increase  in  population. 


dated  buildings.  Narrow  closes,  whence  the 
criminal  classes  were  wont  to  issue  nightly 
in  quest  of  prey,  are  now  all  but  unknown,  and 
respectable  dwellings  and  warehouse  premises 
have  taken  their  place.  Fever  dens  have  been 
removed,  and  by  aid  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
the  death-rate  in  these  districts  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  death-rate,  which  was  on  an  ave- 
rage 29  in  1,000  in  1866,  was  reduced  to  25  per 

1.000  in  1876,  a saving  of  life  in  a population  of 

500.000  equal  to  2,000  annually.  Last  year  the 
average  was  26  per  1,000,  notwithstanding  the 
unusually  severe  weather  during  the  last  months 
of  the  year.  There  are  still,  however,  portions 
of  the  city  requiring  reconstruction,  which  are 
being  attended  to  by  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  change  produced  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  city  by  these  operations.  It  is 
proper  to  mention  that  ground  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  was  found  to  be  too  high  in 
price  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  workmen’s 
houses.  The  buildings,  therefore,  which  were 
erected  there  on  the  site  of  those  pulled  down, 
have  consisted  chiefly  of  shops  and  warehouses, 
along  with  dwellings  for  the  middle  classes. 
Those  built  for  the  working  class  have  been 
erected  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  where  the  sites  were  less  costly. 

The  following  letter,  which  I have  received 
from  Mr.  White,  our  assistant  master  of  works, 
will  explain  the  average  specimen  of  the  class 
of  workmen’s  houses  lately  erected  : — 

“ 21th  March,  1879. 

Sir  James  Watson,  St.  Vincent-strcet. 

Dear  Sir,  — I send  herewith  two  tracings.  Plate  8 is 
the  plan  of  building  erected  by  the  magistrates  and  council 
iu  Wurwick-strcet,  which  is  60  ft.  iu  width.  It  consists  of 
four  flats,  each  flat  having  two  separate  dwellings  of  two 
apartments  and  seullery.  The  arrangement  is  one  of  the 
best  that  exists;  the  upartments  are  Targe,  the  ceilings  of 
good  height,  viz.,  10  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  building 
45  ft.  6 in.  The  free  space  requisite  is  three-fourths  of 
this  height  ; actually  it  is  much  greater,  as  the  plan  shows. 

Plate  9 is  the  plan  of  building  erected  in  Dalmarnock- 
road,  a street  of  60  ft.  in  width.  The  ground  flat  is  occu- 
pied by  two  shops,  each  of  which  has  at  the  back  an  apart- 
ment which  may  be  used  as  a dwelling.  The  three  upper 
flats  have  three  separate  family  dwelliuga  on  each  flat,  two 
of  them  having  two  apartments,  and  the  centre  one  one 
apartment.  The  single  apartment  I do  not  approve  of,  my 
opiuion  being  that  there  should  bo  no  separate  dwelling  of 
only  one  apartment.  The  height  of  the  building  is  45  ft., 
the  ground  flat  having  a height  of  12  ft.,  the  others  of 
10  ft.  The  free  space  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the 
Police  Act,  is  three-fourths  of  the  height. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  care  taken  by  the  Court  in 
examining  plans  to  see  that  the  arrangements  for  dwelling- 
houses  are  as  complete  as  possible,  in  some  instances  it  is 
rendered  unavailing  on  accouut  of  houses,  consisting  of 
three  and  four  or  more  apartments,  and  which,  when  the 
plans  passed  the  court,  were  shown  as  and  intended  to  bo 
occupied  as  one  dwelling,  being  converted  into  single 
apartmeuts.  If  the  proprietors  were  bound  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Court,  it  would  not  allow  such  alterations 
without  suilieient  means  of  ventilation  being  provided. 

I am,  your  obedient  Servant, 

John  White.” 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  that,  by  a 
clause  in  the  Glasgow  Police  Act,  obtained  in 
1866,  no  building  in  which  there  are  sleeping 
apartments  is  permitted  to  be  erected,  unless 
there  be  a free  space  in  front  of  the  window 
equal  to  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  height  of 
the  wall  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  streets 
formed  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  width 
of  the  street  must  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
building.  Where  there  are  no  sleeping  apart- 
ments, it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to 
allow  the  building  to  be  higher  than  the  width 
of  the  street  by  one-fourth.  In  the  old  streets, 
however,  formed  previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  there  is  no  such  restriction  as  the  width  of 
the  street  regulating  the  height  of  the  building. 
The  consequence  is  that  large  tenements  in 
which  there  are  no  sleeping  apartments  have 
been  erected  in  soveral  of  our  narrow  streets, 
thereby  excluding  to  a large  extent  the  sun- 
shine, air,  and  light  of  heaven. 

The  restriction  as  to  the  free  space  in  front 
of  and  behind  all  buildings  in  which  there  are 
sleeping  apartments,  amounts  on  an  average  to 
about  30  ft.  of  open  ground.  As  far  as  the  space 
in  front  of  the  building  is  concerned,  it  is  well 
adhered  to ; but  as  regards  the  space  behind, 
the  Act  is  frequently  evaded  by  parties  who 
are  proprietors  on  both  sides  of  a square 
erecting  tenements  with  a space  of  30  ft.  be- 
tween the  buildings  in  place  of  60  ft.,  which 
would  be  required  if  the  buildings  belonged  to 
different  parties.  Thus  the  30  ft.  is  made  to 
do  double  duty.  This  is  felt  to  be  particularly 
objectionablo  as  regards  what  are  called  hohow 
squares,  where,  as  they  are  closed  on  all  sides, 
there  is  a total  want  of  air  circulation. 

A very  salutary  regulation  was  introduced 
into  the  Police  Act,  requiring  all  apartments  to 
be  of  such  a size  as  to  admit  a certain  amount  of 
cubic  feet  of  open  space.  The  words  of  the  Ace 
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are  os  follow,  allowing  the  difference  in  regard  to 
houses  built  previously  to  the  passing  of  the 


Act,  and  those  built  subsequently 

“ If  such  dwelling-house  consists  of  one  apart- 
ment, and  was  used  as  a separate  dwelling 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  nnless  it 
contains  at  least  700  cubic  feet  of  space,  or,  it 
it  was  not  so  nsed,  unless  it  contaius  at  least 
900  cubic  feet  of  space. 

If  such  dwelling  consists  of  only  two  apart- 
ments, and  was  used  a3  separate  dwelling 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  unless  it 
contains  at  least  1,200  cubic  feet  of  space,  or,  if 
it  was  not  so  used,  unless  it  contains  at  least 
1,500  cubic  feet  of  space. 

If  such  dwelling  consists  of  only  three  apart- 
ments, and  was  used  as  a separate  dwelling 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  unless  it 
contains  at  least  1,800  cubic  feet  of  space,  or, 
if  it  was  not  so  used,  unless  it  contains  at  least 
20,000  cubio  feet  of  space.” 

This  is  exclusive  of  closets,  presses  and 
recesses  not  exceeding  4 ft.  in  depth,  and  not 
having  a separate  window  therein. 

By  a subsequent  clause  powers  are  given  to 
persons  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Police  from 
time  to  time  to  enter  any  dwelling-house  which 
consists  of  not  more  than  three  apartments,  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring,  in  cubic  feet,  the 
space  contained  therein,  and  to  mark,  on  or 
over  the  outside  of  the  door  of  any  such  dwell- 
ing-house (if  the  cubic  contents  thereof  do  not 
exceed  2,000  ft.),  or  to  affix  thereto  a ticket,  on 
which  are  marked,  in  such  position  and  style  as 
the  Board  see  fit,  the  number  of  such  cubic  feet, 
and  the  number  of  persons  exceeding  the  age  of 
eight  years,  who,  without  a breach  of  the  pro- 
vision after  mentioned  may  sleep  therein. 
This  provision  is,  that  when  apartments  are 
nsed  for  sleeping  in  by  a greater  number  of 
persons  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  person  of 
the  age  of  eight  years  or  upwards  for  every  300 
feet  of  space,  or  of  one  person  of  an  age  less 
than  eight  years  for  every  150  cubic  feet  of  space 
contained  therein,  every  person  so  using,  or 
offering  to  be  used,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  5s.  a day  during  which  it  is  so 
used. 

For  the  enforcing  of  these  regulations,  a stall 
of  sanitary  inspectors  is  constantly  employed  ; 
and,  from  the  tickets  placed  on  the  doors,  they 
are  able  to  report  all  cases  in  which  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  have  not  been  complied 
with.  The  owners  of  the  houses  found  offend- 
ing are  summoned  before  the  police  magistrate  ; 
are  at  first  admonished  and  warned  ; and,  if 
again  found  offending,  a fine  not  exceeding  10s., 
or  five  days’  imprisonment,  is  imposed. 

The  overcrowding  which  existed  previously  to 
the  passing  of  this  Act  may  be  learned  from 
the  fact  that,  of  58,003  houses  visited  in  1866, 
the  year  the  Act  passed,  no  less  than  4,948 
were  found  overcrowded ; and  such  at  that  time 
was  the  scarcity  of  workmen’s  houses,  that  the 
police  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  regula- 
tions with  effect.  The  number  summoned  that 
year,  therefore,  only  included  those  of  a very 
aggravated  nature, — viz.,  953.  In  1847,  the 
superintendent  of  police  reported  in  regard  to 
the  numbers  living  in  lodging-houses  of  a low 
class,  that  were  he  strictly  to  enforce  the 
Lodging-House  Regulations,  he  would  turn  out 
6,000  persons  nightly  to  the  streets.  Since  the 
Improvement  Act  came  into  operation,  how- 
ever, with  the  erection  of  whole  streets  of  houses 
for  the  working  classes,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  figures  how  greatly  and  gradually 
this  overcrowding  has  decreased,  although  from 
the  nature  of  the  population  it  will  always  to  a 
certain  extent  exist. 

From  1871,  the  cases  brought  before  the 
Police-conrt  for  overcrowding,  after  the  magis- 
trates began  strictly  to  enforce  the  regulations, 
were : — ■ 


House,  the  Master  of  Works  for  the  City,  the 
Fiscal  or  Public  Prosecutor,  and  a legal  Assessor. 
No  building  can  be  erected  until  the  plans  are 
submitted,  examined,  and  sanctioned  by  this 
Court ; and  all  alterations  affecting  the  exterior 
of  any  building  must  also,  before  being  executed, 
pass  this  Court.  A supervision  is  kept  over  all 
buildings  in  course  of  erection,  and  when  build- 
ings become  dangerous  they  are  required  by  the 
Court  either  to  be  rendered  safe  or  taken  down. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  can  only  be  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Session ; and  such  is  the  care 
taken  in  these  decisions,  that  very  few  are  ever 
appealed.  This  Court;  has  proved  of  the 
crreatest  service  to  the  community. 

° It  is  evident  that  no  lasting  benefit  can  be  de- 
rived from  Improvement  Acts,  unless  care  be 
taken  by  sufficient  building  regulations  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  evils  as  these  Acts 
are  intended  to  remedy.  In  vain  need  we  spend 
money  to  lessen  the  density  of  the  population,  if 
builders  are  to  be  allowed  to  place  erections  on 
every  available  inch  of  ground  ; and  in  vain  do 
we  seek  to  improve  the  health  and  comfort  and 
morality  of  the  people  unless  we  secure  for 
them  a free  circulation  of  light  and  air.  The 
effect  arising  from  the  want  of  such  regulations 
is  shown  by  the  present  state  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  500,000 
people— nearly  half  the  population  of  the  city- 
are  crushed  into  a density  about  double  that  of 
the  most  thickly-populated  districts  of  London. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  that  same  city  of  New 
York  there  are  125,000  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  only  one  iu  ten  of  which  reach  the  age 
of  maturity,  and  where  nearly  all  the  criminals 
that  infest  the  city  have  now  congregated. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  at  what  cost  this  has 
been  effected.  In  a careful  estimate  made  up 
by  mo  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Morrison,  now  the 
intelligent  and  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  Nicol,  the  City  accountant,  we  made 
out  the  whole  cost  of  these  improvements  at 
31st  May,  1877,  to  amount  to  178,462L,  arising 
from  waste  rents,  interest  of  ground  for  a time 
unbuilt  before  being  sold,  Parliamentary  ex- 
penses, and  expense  of  management.  The  result 
was  made  up  as  follows,  viz. : — 


their  old  and  removing  into  the  newly- 
houses. 

Secondly. — By  converting  large  dwelhn 
the  older  parts  of  the  city  into  single  and  dr. 
apartments.  - H 

Thirdly. — By  the  erection  of  model  lod. 
houses,  where  parties  unable  to  keep  a 1 
are  provided  with  lodging,  including  fire,  gas  i, 
cooking  utensils,  at  3-^d.  per  night,  or  Is 
per  week, — Sunday  gratis, — thus  enabling  : 
to  live  with  more  security  and  in  a better  a 
sphere  than  in  their  old  domiciles. . As 
there  has  been  no  case  of  infectious  disease: 

There  are  now  five  of  these  houses  belon 
to  the  Trust,  and  two  more  in  course  of  erec 
Cost  of  the  whole  estimated  at  80,0001.  !!' 
are  all  well  frequented,  and  are  self-suppoi;, 

The  proceedings  I have  described  attr !! 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secre  i 
who  requested  information  as  to  details, 
afterwards  visited  the  scene  of  these  opera 
and  as  the  result  brought  - in  and  passe 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill,  which  promis 
taken  advantage  of  to  be  of  great  value  ii 
large  cities.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted/ 
ever,  that  so  very  few  of  them  have  as  yet 
so,  although  in  many  the  reforms  to  w 
have  alluded  are  loudly  called  for.  It  is  r 
me  to  individualise  these,  but  they  mo; 
known  to  many  of  the  members  of  this  Ins 
The  first  that  stands  out  prominently,  as  r 
by  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens  in  an  able  artit 
“ Macmillan’s  Magazine  ” for  this  month,  t 
City  of  London.  In  this  article,  after  al 
to  the  frightful  state  of  several  district 


points  out  with  great  force  the  necosai 
restoring  the  Act  of  186S  for  the  pulling  d' 


Ground  sold  and  on  hand 
Ground  sold  and  paid  for 


.s  valued £1,647,332 

1,012,504 


Difference £34,828 

So  that  these  pay  for  themselves.  There  have 


been, — 

Taxes  raised  £283,462 

Taxes  to  be  raised  at  2d.  per  pound 80,000 


Deduct  price  of  a public  park 40,000 

Grouud  thrown  into  streets  and  open 

spaces,  valued  at  100,000 

Paving  streets  aud  construction  of  sewers  65,000 


Loss. £158,402 

Contingencies  ...  2 ',000 


The  whole  charge  to  the  city £178,1 


old  houses,  &c.,  to  what  it  was  as  passed^ 
Commons,  whereby  power  was  to  be  gi  • 
municipal  authorities  to  compensate  theli 
for  the  fair  value  under  the  Land  Claust 
and  to  build  workmen’s  dwellings  with  Y, 
borrowed  at  4 per  cent.,  charging  it  for 
upon  the  rates.  This,  however,  should! 
means  supersede  the  putting  in  force  1 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  Much  is  bein' 
to  educate  the  people,  but  I can  cc 
nothing  more  likely  to  frustrate  such  exij 
than  to  have  large  masses,  driven  into  win 
dens  and  hovels  from  which  an  dmeute  it: 
of  bad  trade  or  political  disaffection  miij 
attended  with  serious  consequences*  4j 


On  consulting  with  our  city  architect  as  to 
the  operations  of  the  Trust  since  this  estimate 
was  made  up,  I find  he  considers  that  the 
present  state  of  the  Trust,  if  estimated,  at 
present  will  still  come  very  near  what  I have 
stated. 

The  last  point  to  which  I would  allude  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  displaced  population  has 
been  provided  for.  It  has  been  shown  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Morrison,  that  during  the  first 
ten  years  after  passing  the  Act,  say  until  the 
middle  of  the  year  1877, — 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WA1 
COLOURS. 

We  have  been  a little  disappointed  il 
year  or  two  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Linta 
tributed  to  this  exhibition,  as  compare.| 
what  wo  had  become  accustomed  to  frn 
hand.  There  was  always  the  same  fine: 
and  broad  style ; but  some  of  his  recent 
have  wanted  the  intellectual  interest  whi 
so  exceptionally  characterised  many  of  t 
previous  years.  Any  one  regarding  his  tw< 
ings  in  the  present  exhibition,  which  open 
week,  will  admit  that  he  has  fully  compe 
U3  this  year.  One  of  these  represents  i 
the  first  adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  when 


cajoled  into  giving  a supper  to  an  im 
adventurer  at  the  inn,  much  in  the  san 


The  population  displaced  was  28,965 

Add  natural  increase  of  population  requiring  ac- 
commodation, say  9,000  annually  for  ten  years  90,000 


To  meet  this  there  have  been  provided 


1871  3,143 

1872  1,741 

1873  1,162 

1874  1,540 


187; 

1876 

1877 


1,623 

1,446 

1,247 


1878  1,141 


Thus,  in  1878,  a year  of  great  poverty  and  want 
of  employment,  the  cases  were  not  much  more 
than  a third  of  what  they  were  in  1871.  So 
much,  I think,  for  the  effect  of  the  Improvement 
Act  on  overcrowding. 

The  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  to  which  every- 
thing connected  with  the  erection  and  superin- 
tendence of  buildings  and  formation  of  streets 
is  referred,  consists  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  as 
president  of  the  Guildry  or  Merchantmen,  along 
with  three  master-tradesmen  sent  by  the  Trades 
noose,  three  merchants  from  the  Merchants' 


wilhin  the  municipality 292,302 

Outside  the  municipality  and  within 


half-a-milo  radius  of  the  city,  accom- 
modation for  at  least 100,000 


of  way  that  the  vicar  was  taken  in  i 
Ephraim  Jenkinson’s  admiration  of  his. 
The  humour  of  the  scene  is  perfectly  giv. 
the  one  side  the  expectant  guest  ac 
bowing  low,  partly  iu  mock  homage,  pi 
hide  his  irresistible  inclination  to  laugh.; 
a regular  bravo,  of  the  style  now  survi.vii 
on  the  stage,  in  red  cloak,  and  girt  wit! 
rapier.  Gil  Bias,  seated  at  table,  fact 
spectator,  listens  open-monthed,  with  his! 
holding  tbo  knife  and  fork  upright,  res 
the  table  wide  apart,  as  • if  he  had  bt 


pelled  to  pause  in  the  very  act  of^  at 


183,337 

Showing  that  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand  by  nearly  200,000.  While  this'  pro- 
vided for  all  who  were  able  to  pay  a moderate 
rent,  it  entailed  considerable  hardship  on  a class 
belonging  to  a lower  stratum  who  lived  in  small 
houses  and  rented  at  21.  10s.  to  31.  per  annum  : 
such  as  widows  with  young  children,  old  and 
infirm  persons  earning  small  wages,  hawkers 
and  single  women,  having  the  old  Scotch  inde- 
pendent spirit  that  they  would  rather  starve 
than  go  into  a workhouse.  Accommodation  has 
been  found  for  these,  viz. : — 

First. — By  a number  of  tradesmen  vacating 


bis  meal.  ~Hi3  face  is  expressive  < 
ment  and  a certain  degree  of  alarm.  . 
hardly  yet  begun  to  swallow  the  extri 
compliments  of  the  other  seriously.  • 
behind  him  stands  the  landlord,  w 
hand  over  his  mouth,  to  choke 
laughter.  The  figures  completely  re 
the  humour  of  Le  Sage;  and  not  1 
lightful  in  its  way  is  the  painting  of' 
lection  of  miscellaneous  objects  iu  t 
ground,  among  which  a large  brass 
predominant:  there  is  possibly  too  mu 
picturesque  litter,  even  for  a Spanish  ta 

* The  Number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Inst.1 
taining  this  paper  includes  a large  uumber  01 
and  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost. 
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period.  The  other  work  is  tragic  in  its  aim  : 
entitled  “ False  ” (138),  and  includes  two 
res  only, — a very  disagreeable-looking  man 
red  velvet  costume,  who  is  leaving  con- 
. ptuously  a woman  who  is  seated  on 
left,  her  head  bowed  in  her  hands  in  the 
Zest  despair.  The  figure  of  the  woman  is 
dof  the  finest  and  most  pathetic  things  we 
jj  seen  for  a long  time  ; there  is  expression 
i in  the  dress,  which  falls  in  grand  sculp- 
aque  lines  and  masses.  As  mere  pieces  of 
;tiug,  these  two  works  are  of  the  highest 
i,  but  what  makes  their  value  is,  that  after 
lave  given  all  appreciation  to  the  manipula- 
we  still  find  the  highest  interest  of  the 
c is  beyond  all  that,  and  lies  in  its  intel- 
jial  force  and  feeling.  It  is  a curious  com- 
t on  the  prosaic  and  realistic  character  of 
lish  art  at  present,  that  we  should  have  to 
jtion  this  superiority  of  intellect  over  mere 
nation  as  exceptional ; but  so  it  is.  Perhaps 
; a still  more  curious  phenomenon  to  find 
bd  on  the  line  On  the  same  wall  such  a work 
i Jehu  on  his  way  to  Jezreel.”  At  this  rate, 
nbitions  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  much 
national  influence  in  teaching  a benighted 
|ic  what  is  or  is  not  high  art. 
ijie  of  the  most  ambitious  contributions  is 
. C.  Green’s  “Bartholomew  Fair”  (132),  a 
•.jly-finished  work  crowded  with  small  figures, 
i laying  great  variety  of  character,  the  best 
■p  of  the  whole  being  that  of  the  thimble-rig 
and  his  victim.  The  scene  is  in  front  of  a 
>of  booths,  two  of  them  theatrical,  whose 
names  are  just  parading  themselves  in  front 
ike  the  commencement  of  the  performance. 
.’0  two  groups  of  “poor  players”  in  the 
igrouud  are  among  the  cleverest  parts  of 
iivork,  especially  the  troupe  who  are  dressed 
vMamlet.  Tho  painting  (for  it  is  hardly  a 
I r- colour  drawing  in  the  true  sense)  is  more 
iiing  in  detail  than  as  a whole ; the  general 
1 t is  rather  hard  and  spotty,  and  there  is  a 
ji  of  light  and  atmosphere;  everything  has 
sacrificed  to  minuteness  and  multiplicity 
Retail.  Mr.  Towneley  Green’s  small  work, 
.,b  Reckoning”  (47),  has  higher  qualities, 
gh  meaning  much  less  ; in  fact,  the 
ij'tivo  ” of  the  picture  is  one  that  has  been 
,':ed  threadbare  ; the  artist  has  so  chosen  his 
( id  as  to  afford  him  scope  for  a great  deal  of 
loolour  in  the  costumes  of  the  party,  and 
Ijracceeded  in  contrasting  very  well  the  mere 
less  manner  of  the  young  woman  who  waits 
ijhe  amount  with  the  easy  enjoyment  of  the 
•ig  gallants  who  form  the  company.  There 
1 jo  some  minutely  delicate  painting  of  detail 
C le  table  accessories.  Altogether  this  is  a 
roughly  pleasing  work,  slight  as  its  aim 
be.  Miss  Mary  L.  Gow  strikes  a higher 
/in  her  “Yittoria  Colonna”  (152),  an  in- 
ation  caught,  we  should  Bay,  from  Mr. 
lion;  there  is  want  of  intelligible  motive  or 
i’ient  in  it,  however,  so  much  bo  as  almost  to 
sje  one  think  it  was  painted  merely  as  a 
iiy,  and  named  afterwards.  Mr.  Carrick’s 
fre-subjects  all  have  good  qualities,  but  are 
hiqual  to  what  he  has  done.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
ray  sends  again  some  very  clever  Eastern 
i!'e  sketches ; and  Lady  Lindsay,  of  Bal- 
yS,  a pleasing  head,  entitled  “ A Wintry 
liibg.” 

K landscape  Mr.  Aumonier  and  Mr.  Orrock 
'pre-eminent.  “ Southwold,  Suffolk”  (21), 
me  former  artist,  is  a noble  work,  worthy  of 
■'}  of  the  best  names  in  that  French  school  of 
/scape  art  to  which  it  is  so  much  allied  in 
'rng.  Mr.  Orrock  sends  a good  many  drawings 
and  more  ambitious  than  he  has  usually 
/ibuted ; he  perhaps  a little  too  much 
lats  an  effect  of  wet  and  mistiness  which  he 
imade  his  own,  but  there  is  an  eminently 
; door  and  open-air  impression  produced  by 
. ■vorks,  which  are  full  of  real  wind  and  rain, 
imake  one  wish  for  a waterproof.  Mr.  Hine  is, 
‘ course,  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  he  has 
' ly  been  at  his  best  in  this  exhibition;  tho 
iitumn  Evening  on  the  South  Downs  ” (27)  is 
'e  work,  less  carefully  executed  than  is  usual 
the  artist.  Mr.  Collier,  whose  landscapes 
] been  among  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
^itute  for  some  years  past,  has  also  been  less 
'essful  than  usual  in  his  large  work  “ Wide 
ures  ” (38),  chiefly,  it  seems  to  us,  through 
lying  a little  too  far  the  broad  and  free  style 
kindling  which  he  had  made  such  successes 
before.  Breadth  may  be  carried  too  far ; 
ike  to  bo  able  (at  the  proper  distance,  of 
se),  at  all  events,  to  see  what  each  blot  of 
lar  *3  ™eant  to  convey,  which  we  do  not 
o seem  to  see  in  this  work,  though  it  would 


pass  as  a very  fine  and  free  sketch.  Mr.  Syer’s 
works  are  in  his  best  way ; he  is  as  broad  (or 
rough)  as  Mr.  Collier,  but  he  chooses  subjects 
which  can  be  fully  portrayed  in  this  manner. 
Mr.  Hargitt’s  “ The  Tay  from  Kinnoul  Hill  ” 
(129)  belongs  in  comparison  to  a rather 
matter-of-fact  Bchool  of  art,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  river  winding  over  the  middle 
distance  is  fine,  full  of  light  and  transparency, 
and  giving  a great  idea  of  extent.  Mi-.  Wimperis, 
another  admirable  artist,  seems  again  inclined 
to  “rough  it”  a little  too  much  in  such  a draw- 
ing as  “ On  the  Glaslyn  ” (141).  There  is  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  architectural  subjects, 
some  very  brilliant,  hard,  and  highly  finished, 
as  architectural  representations  very  complete, 
but  that  is  not  what  we  look  for  so  much  in  a 
general  water-colour  exhibition.  Among  smaller 
works  of  architectural  interest  we  may  notice 
Mr.  Hargitt’s  “Ruins  of  Sardis”  (101),  Mr. 
L.  J.  Wood’s  “ Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber” 
(163),  and  Mr.  Hine’s  little  drawing  of  “ Hove 
Church,  near  Brighton,  before  Restoration”  (137) , 
which  the  Society  for  tho  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  should  purchase. 

These  and  a few  other  works  make  the  exhi- 
bition, which  as  far  as  its  best  works  go  is  a 
very  interesting  one ; but  these  are  embedded 
in  a mass  of  mere  “ drawing-master’s  ” work 
which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate,  and  which 
seems  to  become  more  pronounced  and  more 
vulgar  every  year.  If  the  Society  could  weed 
out  about  half  (not  to  say  two-thirds)  of  their 
regular  contributors,  they  would  have  much 
finer  exhibitions, — “ fit,  though  few.”  But  we 
suppose  walls  must  be  covered. 


THE  RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  AT  THE 
COLOSSEUM. 

From  day  to  day  our  acquaintance  with  the 
still  unfathomed  mysteries  of  life  in  classic 
Rome  pi’ogresses. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  been  constantly 
receiving  notices  from  Rome  of  new  investiga- 
tions, which  invariably  lead  to  interesting 
results.  Such,  indeed,  have  been  the  discoveries 
made  within  the  last  generation  that  the  poet 
of  the  future  (who  still  seems  to  rest  in  embryo) 
will  find  in  the  Eternal  City  for  the  exercise  of 
his  imagination  a very  different  Rome  from  that 
which  inspired  Goethe  and  Byron  in  years  gone 
by,  when  the  classic  capital  still  lay  half  buried, 
and  when  its  treasures,  if  suspected,  still  rested, 
covered  by  the  debris  of  ages. 

Of  all  the  monuments  of  the  classic  days  of 
Rome,  certainly  tho  most  familiar  to  the  world, 
through  innumerable  pictured  representations, 
and  literary  and  antiquarian  descriptions,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  Colosseum ; yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  has  remained  almost  the  last  of  the 
Roman  remains  to  attract  the  active  research 
of  the  archasologists.  Till  only  a few  years  ago 
the  grand  old  ruin  stood  just  as  the  neglect  of 
the  early  Christian  and  the  Dark  Ages,  together 
with  the  spoliation  of  the  Mediccval  barons,  had 
left  it,  save  for  those  portions  of  restoration 
which  a few  popes  had  somewhat  ostentatiously 
ordered  ; the  whole  rendered  additionally  beau- 
tiful Ly  a rich  covering  of  almost  untouched 
vegetation,  so  special  in  its  character  that  a 
charming  and  exhaustive  work,  the  “ Flora  of 
the  Colosseum,” — a work  that  should  be,  if  it  is 
not,  known  to  all  botanists, — was  written  some 
years  ago  by  the  once  favourite  English  prac- 
titioner at  Rome,  Dr.  Deakin. 

Once  again  the  attentions  of  arch  ecologists 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  Colosseum,  and  now, 
somewhat  cruelly  perhaps,  we  find  how  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  the  strangers  who  have 
visited  Rome  since  the"  great  days  of  the  classic 
revival  down  to  within  a few  years  have  lavished 
their  fancy  on  a building,  with  the  original  con- 
ditions and  arrangements  of  which  they  believed 
they  were  completely  acquainted,  but  of  which 
in  reality  they  were  woefully  ignorant. 

Through  what  vicissitudes  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre passed,  after  having  served  for  the 
struggles  of  the  gladiators  and  of  wild  beasts, 
and  the  naumachice  so  dear  to  the  Romans,  till 
the  year  523  after  the  Christian  era ; after 
having  been,  in  the  ferocious  days  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  stronghold  of  the  Frangipani 
and  the  Annibaldi ; after  having  been  the  scene 
of  many  a tournament  of  gallant  and  plumed 
knights  at  the  period  of  the  first  Renaissance ; 
after  having  served  as  a stone-quarry  for 
several  centuries,  and  produced  to  the  world, 
among  many  other  children,  three  lovely 
daughters, — the  Palazzo  di  Yenezia  that  of  the, 


Cancelleria,  and  the  Farnese,  which,  grandiose 
as  they  are,  seem  but  pigmies  in  compai’ison 
with  their  parent ; after  Loo  X.  placed  so  stout 
a prohibition  on  this  Vandalism  ; after  having 
been  almost  sanctified  by  that  pontiff  in  memory 
of  the  martyrs  of  the  Christian  faith,  who 
redeemed  with  their  blood  the  dust  of  the  arena, 
first  termed  “ the  Colosseum  ” in  the  eighth 
century  by  our  own  English  chronicler,  the 
Venerable  Bede  ; after  having  seen  Viro  Cruces 
innumerable,  popular  committees,  pontifical 
Zouaves,  and  Italian  lancers  bivouacked  beneath 
its  picturesque  arcades ; after  having  fed  for 
centuries  the  romantic  imagination  of  the  poets 
and  writers  of  every  civilised  country  of  the 
world ; how,  after  so  many  adventures  and 
vicissitudes  this  huge  monument  of  Roman 
splendour  has  become,  until  quite  recently,  an 
almost  undisturbed  pond,  the  home  of  the  frogs, 
is  no  dificult  story  to  tell,  for  it  has  been  so,  since 
the  close  of  1875  and  the  commencement  of 
1876,  when  a series  of  excavations,  to  verify 
and  investigate  the  construction  of  the  founda- 
tions and  the  underground  works  of  the  edifice, 
was  first  determined  on.  Archmologists  havo 
not  a little  of  that  mania  of  the  child  which 
wishes  to  know  what  is  in  its  toy-drum  or  bran- 
stuffed  doll.  Were  an  antique  Roman  to  come 
to  life  by  chance,  as  young  and  as  handsome  as 
if  1,850  years  had  passed  over  him  in  a flash, 
tho  archteologists  (have  we  not  Edgar  Poe’s 
word  for  it  in  the  case  of  his  thrilling  story 
of  the  mummy  P)  would  not  be  content  merely 
with  examining  him  exteriorily,  but  would  cer- 
tainly wish  to  pull  him  to  pieces,  to  see  how  he 
was  made  inside. 

This  said,  bo  it  remembered,  with  all  due 
respect  to  so  important  a science  as  that  of  the 
antiquary, — especially  also  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  that  portion  of  the  profession  who  have 
shown  such  an  interest  in  the  classic  topography 
of  Rome,  a study  which  has  now  given  rise  to  a 
regular  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Romo,  delivered  by  Professor  Rodolfo  Lanciani, 
a highly-esteemed  contributor  to  the  Bolletino 
Archccologico  Municipale , — the  fact  still  remains 
that  since  tho  date  to  which  we  have  already 
made  reference  not  a little  difficulty  has  arisen 
in  the  progress  of  the  excavations,  which  havo 
had,  to  the  eyes  of  the  profane  at  least, 
but  one,  and  that  by  no  means  a satisfac- 
tory, result, — of  seeing  the  whole  floor  of  the 
Colosseum  upset,  and  those  portions  excavated 
filled  with  water  and  peopled  with  noisy 
frogs,  a result  of  evidently  little  service  to 
science,  which  has  already  made  these  much- 
abused  reptiles  a subject  of  prolonged  research. 

In  some  manner  or  other  this  unexpected 
inconvenience  had  to  be  obviated.  To  get  rid  of 
the  water  by  means  of  pumping-machines  was 
impossible,  as  the  more  the  water  was  pumped 
out  the  more  it  entered,  a result  which  pointed 
evidently  to  the  existence  of  underground  com- 
munications between  the  amphitheatre  and  the 
Tiber.  Many  documents  tended  to  prove  this 
belief ; the  only  difficulty  lay  in  the  discovery 
of  their  position.  It  has  been  in  search  of  these 
subterranean  canals  that  the  engineer  Narducci 
has  passed  three  years,  and  expended  no  less 
than  12,000£.  to  14,0001.  sterling. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March  last,  in 
the  presence  of  tho  Minister  Coppino,  the  Senator 
Fiorelli,  the  director-general  of  the  excavations, 
Professor  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  the  topographer  of 
classic  Rome,  and  Duke  Leopold  Torlonia,  the 
waters  of  the  Colosseum  were  admitted  by  a 
small  canal  from  the  basin,  into  the  antique  and 
now  renovated  sewer,  and  so  into  the  new  drain- 
pipe which  runs  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the 
Tiber,  a distance  of  1,192  linear  metres,  or  some 
1,300  yards. 

In  the  little  house  of  the  neighbouring  Orto 
Botanico, — so  called  because  it  is  a garden 
and  not  an  orto,  and,  in  addition,  possesses  no 
character  that  is  particularly  botanical, — were 
exhibited  on  the  [same  morning  a number  of 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  executed  with 
the  utmost  care  by  the  engineer  Narducci,  and 
especially  important  from  an  arch  Ecological 
point  of  view.  In  excavating  over  a large  space 
several  yards  beneath  the  existing  surface  of  this 
part  of  the  city,  which  was  the  centre  of  classic 
Rome,  Signor  Narducci  has  made  a number  of 
discoveries  worthy  tho  attention  of  all  students 
interested  in  the  history  and  life  of  the  city 
when  it  was  literally  the  capital  of  the  world. 

From  these  investigations,  and  from  the 
relation  of  them  made  by  Signor  Narducci 
himself,  we  gain  tho  following  interesting 
facts : — 

That  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
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the  builder. 
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Prisons  there  existed  leaden  conduits  for  the 
supply  of  drinking-water  to  the  city.  This  was 
some  600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
strikingly  proves  the  accuracy  of  those  classic 
anthorities  who  tell  ns  how  this  monarch  (the 
fifth  of  the  kings  of  Rome)  1 laid,  —we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  always  valuable  words 
of  Lempriere,— “ the  foundations  of  the  Capitol, 
and  to  the  industry  and  to  the  public  spirit  of 
whom  the  Romans  were  indebted  for  their  aque- 
ducts and  subterraneous  sewers,  which  supplied 
the  city  with  fresh  and  wholesome  water,  and 
removed  all  filth  and  ordure,  which  in  a great 
capital  too  often  breed  pestilence  and  disease. 

From  the  investigations  made,  it  appears  that 
from  the  epoch  of  the  kings  there  existed  in 
Borne  a regular  Bystem  of  drains  for  the  off- 
flow  of  the  sewage  and  water,  while, — strange 
contrast  in  this  year  of  grace  1879,— modern 
Rome  possesses  no  Bystem  whatever  of  drains, 
an  inconven:ence  of  the  existence  of  which  t e 
eyes  as  well  as  the  nose  too  often  testify. 

Further,  we  now  learn  that  the  system  of 
cloaca;  in  the  time  of  the  kings  was  injured  and 
interrupted  by  later  constructions,  often  carried 
out  at  the  caprice  of  the  emperors,  so  that  the 
water  collecting  in  this  low-lying  portion  of  the 
city,  and  especially  in  the  Colosseum,  rendered 
the  spot  unhealthy  till  the  days  of  Nero  in  tho 
early  years  of  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  also  proved  now  thv.t  the  streets  of  the 
city  were  at  the  time  of  the  kings,  say  600  years 
before  Christ,  at  a level  nearly  30  ft.  below  the 
existing  surface ; also  that  the  road  along  which 
passed  the  uncovered  conduit  was  cut  when  the 
Circus  Maximus  end  the  Cloaca  Maxima  were 
constructed, commenced  599  B.C.,and  terminated 
eighty  years  after. 

As  for  the  off-flow  of  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre, it  was  arranged  by  a series  of  drains 
communicating  with  each  other  and  entering 
those  cloaca e or  sewers  destined  to  collect  and 
carry  away  the  water  from  the  subterraneous 
parts  of  the  amphitheatre,  in  the  direction  of 
the  major  axis  of  which  they  were  placed. 

The  new  works  have,  as  it  may  be  imagined, 
led  to  considerable  outlay,  but  their  importance 
is  not  alone  archaeological,  but  hygienic.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Colosseum,  although  no 
longer  a marsh  as  in  days  gone  by,  has  had  the 
reputation  of  not  being  too  healthy.  The  waters 
which  stagnated  there  until  a few  days  ago 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  beneficent 
exhalations.  But  now  there  is  no  longer  any 
fear,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  unhealthiness 
got  rid  of,  the  effects  will  cease. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  engineers  will  be  turned  to  the 
levelling  and  rectification  of  the  floor  of  the 
arena,  so  that,  in  the  silence  of  the  starlight 
nights,  young  romantic  couples  or  muBing  poets 
may  ramble  over  the  old  building  as  in  times 
gone  by,  without  danger  of  suddenly  finding 
themselves  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  deep 
and  now  uncovered  drains,  and  thus  being  un- 
wittingly called  upon  to  verify  personally  the 
solidity  and  durability  of  the  construction  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

With  the  Colosseum  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  many  of  those  numerous  points  of  doubt 
which  have  long  disturbed  the  minds  of  the 
antiquary  and  the  inquiring  classical  scholar 
cleared  up,  it  will  require  even  less  than  in  the 
past  the  imaginative  mind  of  the  poet  to  pic- 
ture those  terrible  scenes  in  describing  which 
Chateaubriand  and  Byron,  among  many  other 
writers,  have  so  moved  onr  compassion.  The 
Colosseum  then,  indeed,  will  be  (what  it  in 
reality  was  not  when  the  well-known  line  was 
penned), — 

“A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection.” 


ANCIENT  LOCKS  AND  KEYS. 
Whether  locks  and  keys  ranked  among  the 


productions  of  Tubal  Cain,  “ the  inspired  arti- 
ficer in  brasa  and  iron,”  is  not  recorded  m the 
annals  of  metallurgical  antiquities  ; but  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  construction  of  these 
articles  occupied  some  of  the  early  disciples  of 
the  renowned  metal-worker.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment references  to  locks  are  numerous,  particu- 
larly  in  the  chapters  relating  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  prophet  Nehemiah.  The 


or  Jerusalem  u;  ■ 

description  of  Solomon’s  Temple  (1  Kings  ti.) 

“fnldino-  doors.”  which  require  locks 


Dublin. — On  the  12th  inst.  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  formally  unveiled  the  Balfe  memo- 


rial window  in  the  southern  aisle  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  Dublin.  The  movement  to  erect  the 
window  was  set  on  foot  a few  months  ago  to 
remove  the  reproach  to  Ireland  that,  although 
the  composer  had  been  dead  more  than  seven 
years,  there  did  not  then  exist  in  Dublin  any 
monument  whatever  to  testify  to  the  world  that 
Balfe  was  born  in  Ireland.  In  the  Balfe  memo- 
rial window  the  main  portion  is  a figure  of  Erin 
placing  a wreath  of  laurel  on  the  head  of  Balfe. 
The  left  hand  rests  upon  an  ancient  Irish  harp. 
Beneath  is  a lyre.  The  window  bears  an 
inscription,  testifying  to  its  erection  in  memory 
of  Balfe,  by  Robert  P.  Stewart  Knight,  Mus. 
Doc.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Billantine,  of  Edinburgh. 


mentions  “ folding  doors,’  . 

of  a special  character,  and  which  were  doubtless 
made  by  ‘‘Hiram  out  of  Tyre,”  who,  we  read, 

“ was  cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass.  ^ In 
Solomon’s  Song  reference  is  made  to  ‘ the 
handles  of  the  lock,”  and  there  are  other  allu- 
sions in  various  parts  of  the  Sacred  writings 
either  to  locks  or  keys,  notably  in  Judges  in.  aud 
Isaiah  xxii. 

Some  of  the  earliest  classical  writers  tavour 
us  with  more  or  less  descriptive  references. 
Aratns,  for  example,  compares  the  constellation 
Cassiopeia  to  a key,  the  stars  to  the  North  com- 
posing “ the  curved  part,”  and  those  to  the 
South  the  “ handle.”  The  poet  Ariston,  in  his 
“ Anthologia,”  applies  to  a key  a Greek  epithet 
signifying  “ one  that  is  much  bent.”  Callima- 
chus, in  his  “ Hymn  to  Ceres,”  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  keys  of  that  time  were  of  giant  size 
compared  with  those  in  modern  use.  Repre- 
senting the  goddess  in  the  assumed  form  of 
Nlcippe,  he  sings  of  her  priestess  carrying  a 
key  superhumalem,  or  “ fit  to  be  borne  on  the 
shoulder.”  One  can  hardly  imagine,  however, 
that  the  key  used  by  the  fair  Penelope  to  open 
her  wardrobe  was  of  such  huge  dimensions. 
Homer  (Odyssey,  xxi.)  tells  us  that  was  “ a 
brass  key,  very  crooked,  and  tipped  with  ivory. 
The  passage  is  thus  rendered  by  Pope : 

“ A brazen  key  sho  held,  the  handle  turn  d, 

With  steel  and  polish'd  ivory  adorn’d  ; 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  string, 

Forsakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  ring  ; 

The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  turn  round, 

The  bars  fly  back,  the  living  valves  resound ; 

Loud  as  a bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 

So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  released  the  spring.” 

If  it  be  really  true  that  Penelope’s  lock  was 
so  very  noisy, — the  first  rude  conception  of  the 
modern  alarum  lock,  — the  members  of  her 
household  would  doubtless  have  desired  her  visits 
to  her  wardrobe  to  be  “ few  and  far  between.” 

The  Egyptian  lock,  of  which  rude  representa- 
tions are  found  chiselled  among  the  bassi  relievi 
at  Karnak  and  the  Herculaneum,  is  at  the  least 
4,000  years  old.  Its  construction  is  simple,  and 
it  affords  little  or  no  security.  Its  principal 
feature  consists  of  three  pins,  which  being 
pushed  into  an  equal  number  of  cavities  in  the 
bolt  hold  it  fast.  A key  on  the  outside  releases 
the  pins,  which  are  of  various  lengths,  to  which, 
of  course,  the  key  is  made  to  correspond.  Egyp- 
tian locks  were  first  introduced  into  Britain  by 
the  ancient  Phoenician  merchants,  who  traded 
in  Cornish  ores,  and  some  specimens  of  these 
locks  are  to  be  found  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  doubtless  this  descrip 
tion  of  lock  which  is  so  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  early  English  ballads  and  metrical  romances, 
under  the  term  “ Thrilled  upon  the  pin.”  The 
expression  occurs  in  the  poem  “ Glasgerion,” 
the  hero  of  which  was  a Celtic  bard  mentioned 
by  Chaucer.  Bishop  Percy,  in  a foot-note  to 
the  poem,  Bays  ‘‘that  thrilled  upon  the  pin,” 
“ twirled  the  pin,”  and  “ tirled  at  the  pin,” 
seems  to  refer  to  “ the  turning  round  the  button 
on  the  outside  of  a door,  by  which  the  latch 
rises,  still  used  in  cottages.” 

Locks  and  keys  were  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land before  the  time  of  Alfred.  As  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  English  locks  were  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  this  artistio  feature  of  the 
locksmith’s  craft  became  more  conspicuous  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  handles  of  keys  especially  became 
greatly  elaborated,  being  so  entirely  composed 
of  scrolls  and  ornaments  that  they  bore  some 
resemblance  to  network.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  a cross  was  usually  inserted  in  the  key- 
bow,  a very  common  ornament  at  that  period, 
Donbtless  the  English  locksmiths  of  the  time 
were  stimulated  by  the  example  set  them  by 
their  fellow-craftsmen  on  the  Continent.  The 
late  Elihu  Burritt  says,  “ In  the  Middle  Ages 
locks  and  keys  exercised  and  disciplined  the 
finest  mechanical  skill  and  artistic  taste  of  vari- 
ous ingenious  communities.  They  were  not  only 
elaborated  for  security,  but  for  ornament,  and 
j nothing  made  in  these  modern  days  can  ap- 


proach these  unique  productions.  Indeed 
artist  in  iron,  steel,  and  brass  set  to  work 
the  lock  and  key  for  a city  gate,  cathedr 
palace  door,  to  connect  the  memory  of  his  i 
with  the  edifice  for  ever,  or  as  a Raffaelle 
Bit  down  to  a ‘ Madonna’  which  should  at; 
the  reverent  admiration  of  ages  to  come, 
specimen  of  this  Mediaeval  workmanship  is# 
before  us,  in  the  shape  of  a serrure  de  taberii 
manufactured  in  Gaul.  The  escutcheon?; 
rounding  the  keyhole  is  surmounted  by  a r 
sentation  of  Our  Saviour,  and  on  either  sid 
figures  of  guardian  angels.  The  surface  o:l 
lock  is  elaborately  engraved,  the  edges  : 
lined  with  beads  and  scrolls. 

The  Chinese  lock,  dating  almost  from 
days  of  Confucius,  has  “ sliders  or  tumb: 
and  was  originally  made  of  wood.  It  w 
fact,  a crude  embodiment  of  the  principle 
known  in  connexion  with  the  “ lever  >J 
which  affords  the  highest  and  best  foi- 


security. 

Another  lock  of  antiquity  worthy  of  n 
the  “ letter  lock,”  or  combination  padlock* 
lock  is  so  constructed  that  the  letters  oL 
alphabet  may,  by  pre-arrangement,  be  rea 
to  spell  a certain  word,  or  number  of  -i 
before  it  can  be  opened.  Although  app&j 
complex,  the  security  in  this  lock  is  in  n 
very  small,  and  the  invention  has  longi 
regarded  as  more  curious  than  useful.  1 
Dutch  invention,  and  is  several  centuriei 
This  lock  is  alluded  to  by  some  of  the! 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  about  x 
time  they  were  probably  introduced  into  Er 
for  securing  the  despatch-boxes  of  court  co' 
In  Beaumont  & Fletcher’s  play  of  “ The 
Gentleman”  (A.D.  1615),  we  find  this  couf 
«<  a cap-case  for  your  linen  and  your  plate,  I 
With  a Btrauge  lock  that  opens  with  A M E q 


And  the  poet  Carew,  in  1620,  writes,— 


• As  doth  a lock 

That  goes  with  letters,  for  till  every  one  be  kn.l 
The  lock's  as  fust  as  if  you  had  found  1 


Among  what  may  be  called  the  “ curi- 
of  industry,”  locks  and  keys  are  very 
represented.  It  is  related  of  Mark  Seal 
smith  who  flourished  in  Elizabeth’s  tim 
he  constructed  a lock  “ consisting  of  f 
pieces  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass,  all  of 
with  a pipe-key,  weighed  only  two  grej 
gold.”  The  inventive  Marquis  of  Wot 
designed  a lock  in  which  a steel  bar- 
secreted,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  spring  oj 
catch  the  hand  of  any  one  introducing  a;i 
the  right  key,  "as,”  to  quote  his  lordsh 
trap  catches  a fox.”  The  construction  o:j 
with  secret  ways  of  opening  was  a fai 
occupation  of  some  of  the  Continental ; 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  One  sample  oi 
articles  was  known  as  the  “ Apostle  Lock 
elaborate  affair,  having  in  raised  mete 
figures  of  the  apostles,  and  connected  w 
hand  of  one  of  them  was  a secret  spring,; 
being  pressed,  caused  the  holts  of  the  loci 
back. 

As  illustrating  the  extreme  in  the  dim 
of  locks,  we  may  mention  that  at  Willem 
the  greatest  English  centre  of  the  trade, 1 
locks  are  made  out  of  two  threepenny- bit 
the  leading  firm  there  made  for  a fort) 
Malta  some  years  ago  locks  over  5 ft.  in 
and  weighing  nearly  half  a hundred) 
each ! Leglocks  and  handcuffs  are  st 
happily  in  request ; but  the  demand  foil 
for  ‘‘iron  bridles”  and  ‘ ducking-stools,) 
necessary  for  the  chastisement  of  scold; 
we  are  glad  to  learn,  quite  died  out,  aitd 
be  hoped  that  the  world  is  steadily,  if  > 
progressing  towards  the  time  when,  like 
fellow’s  model  village  of  “Acadia,’  it  K 
said  of  the  whole  human  family  that,—  - 
“ Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors  nor  bars 


The  Public  Works  Loans  BiU.— Th<] 
Clerk  of  Birmingham  is  calling  the  atter 
other  municipalities  to  the  provisions  i 
new  Public  Works  Loans  Bill,  which  affe 
public  bodies  having  occasion  to  borrow  1 
It  proposes  to  limit  the  amount  of  loan 
single  borrower  to  100,0001.  in  one  year,; 
alter  the  mode  of  repayment  by  tern 
annuity  to  a repayment  of  instalment 
interest  annually,  which  will  raise  the 
payments  very  considerably  at  the  comi 
ment  of  the  period. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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A CELEBRATED  PRINTING-OFFICE. 

slBOOT  three  years  ago  the  city  authorities  of 
i twerp  acquired  by  purchase  the  printing-office 
lOhristophe  Plantin,  the  eminent  printer  of  the 
i teenth  century,  the  sum  paid  down  for  the 
i acquisition,  priceless  from  an  antiquary’s 
nt  of  view,  being  48,0001.  The  undoubted 
ae  of  the  property  was  pointed  out  at  the 
e;  but  we  are  now  supplied  for  the  first 
ie  with  authentic  and  full  details  respecting 
iby  a work  of  M.  L6on  Degeorge  on  the 
tory  of  this  world-famed  printing-office  and 
collections  contained  within  its  walls. 

.'he  house  itself  as  it  now  stands  is  a large, 
nidsome,  square  building  dating  from  the 
.jenth  century,  the  fa9ade  of  which  was 
stored  in  1761.  It  comprises  a private  resi- 
ce,  the  type-foundry,  the  printing-office, 
Jling-rooms,  library,  archives,  and  a number 
■ffices,  carefully  preserved  in  the  same  state 
j they  were  in  during  the  time  Plantin 
Lurished.  When  entering  through  the  vaulted 
■ sway,  the  square  extending  round  a large 
i]rtyard  strikes  the  visitor  with  a happy  effect. 
J're  are  niches  between  the  windows,  in  which 
busts  of  celebrated  printers  are  placed,  most 
<hem  encircled  by  the  wreaths  of  the  vine 
‘Jch  Plantin  is  reported  to  have  planted  with 
Eown  hands  300  years  ago. 
i :he  oil-paintings  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 
qiable,  and,  with  the  exception  of  six,  are  por- 
j Its  either  of  members  of  the  family  or  of  emi- 
it  persons  in  connexion  with  the  latter  or  with 
i|(  business.  No  fewer  than  eighteen  are 
ttfbed  to  Rubens,  who  was  a frequent  visitor 
iuPlantin’s  house.  In  the  archives  of  the 
fue  are  still  preserved  the  various  receipts 
^signed  for  the  sums  paid  for  the  pictures, 
t!  most  remarkable  of  the  portraits  are  those 
sDhristophe  Plantin,  his  wife,  his  daughter 
■'tine,  his  son-in-law  Moretus.  of  Ortelius, 
i .us  Lipsius,  and  of  Arias  Montanus,  the 
tj-known  editor  of  the  large  polyglot  Bible, 

: ted  for  the  King  of  Spain,  and  still  known 

i he  name  of  the  Polyglot  Antwerp  Bible. 
u,re  are  seventeen  other  portraits,  of  which 
I jiaps  that  of  Balthasar  Moretus, — one  of  the 

’ of  Yandyck, — is  doubtlessly  the  most 
able.  Most  of  the  pictures  are  by  Pombus, 
9i8ome  are  quite  excellent. 

•ae  engravings  are  very  numerous,  very 
Hltiful,  and  for  the  greater  part  also  very 
There  are  many  large  portefeuilles  full 
irjopper-plate  engravings  by  Rubens,  Teniers, 

. dyck,  and  Jordaens ; and  others,  again,  are 
1 with  the  works  of  Cris  de  Passis,  de  Gallo, 
,|)lers,  and  other  engravers,  all  avant  la 
Ke,  and  the  most  careful  impressions.  There 
ifpesides,  a precious  collection  of  original 
jches  of  old  masters,  nearly  400,  of  which 
:j]3n  are  by  Rubens,  and  attested  by  his 
oiature.  The  jewel  of  the  collection,  however, 

• .use  of  its  great  rarity,  is  represented  by 
i engravings  by  Peter  Boel,  entitled  “Diversi 
lilli,”  and  all  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
Nervation.  Next  to  mention  is  “ La  Petite 
''lion,”  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  in  fifteen  plates, 
.aved  by  Van  Leyden,  and,  finally,  sixty 
jrait8  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  the 
lilts  of  Flanders. 

4e  library  contains  10,000  volutnes,  among 
rijsh  are  a great  many  curiosities,  first  being 
itin’s  chief  work,  the  large  polyglot  Bible, 
id  by  Montanus,  of  which  there  are  three 
sjimens  in  this  collection,  one  being  printed 
iji’ellum.  The  work  comprises  eight  large 
g volumes,  and  is  printed  in  Greek,  Latin, 

! few,  Cha-ldaic,  and  Syriac.  The  casting  of 
;ype  and  the  correcting  of  the  proofs  kept 
\vr  people  steadily  at  work  for  four  years,  and 
compositors  had  to  undergo  a sort  of  training 
t themselves  for  this  kind  of  work.  The 
4 expenses  of  printing  were  estimated  by 
. tin  at  40,000  crowns.  Among  the  delights 
ubliographers  are  also  numbered  the  Piaster 
; s,  from  the  year  1459 ; a “ Sacrum  Brevia- 
T from  ^e  printing-press  of  Theod. 
i tens,  of  Louvain,  and  a vellum  “ Cicero  ” 
i|6)  from  the  press  of  Johann  Fust,  as 
as  numerous  editiones  principes  of  the 
tics,  besides  other  curiosities,  a great 
er  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  placards, 
ng  which  some  are  unique,  illustrative  of 
history  of  Belgium. 

ii  manuscripts  there  exist  about  200,  some 
hem  exceedingly  valuable.  In  most  collec- 
3 ot  manuscripts,  writings  of  the  fourteenth 
;ury  are  very  scarce ; but  here  we  find  them 
he  twelfth,  tenth,  and  even  ninth  centuries. 
>ngst  those  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 


most  striking  work  is  an  illuminated  Bible  of 
the  richest  execution.  Its  date  is  1402,  and  it 
is  a rare  treasure.  As  is  to  be  expected,  from 
the  fact  that  Plantin  published  principally 
works  of  classic  literature,  the  majority  of 
manuscripts  are  those  of  Latin  and  Greek 
authors.  Their  writings  were  of  extreme  value 
for  the  collation  of  the  text  and  the  correction 
of  doubtful  or  contested  readings.  This  section 
of  the  “Maison  Plantin’’  by  itself  is  a real 
treasure-house. 

In  the  archives  are  preserved  all  the  account- 
books  of  the  firm  from  its  establishment  down 
to  the  balance-sheets  of  most  modern  date. 
From  1566  everything  referring  to  buying  or 
selling  is  entered  regularly  from  day  to  day. 
Here  we  find  the  large  memorandum-books,  the 
bonds  of  Rubens,  all  the  orders  for  payment  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  as  well  as  remarks  respecting 
business  connexions.  The  books  kept  of  wages 
paid  by  the  establishment  form  the  surest  index 
of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  printing  in  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  for  three  centuries  tell  us  exactly  the 
weekly  pay  of  “clickers,”  compositors,  wood  and 
copper  engravers,  bookbinders,  &c.  But  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  these  archives  are  the 
“ letter-books,”  in  which  the  correspondence  of 
the  house  has  been  preserved.  The  number  of 
remarkable  autographs  is  very  large  indeed,  and 
all  the  letters  are  arranged  chronologically. 
Here  we  find  autographs  of  sovereigns,  eminent 
statesmen,  philosophers,  historians,  and  artists, 
by  the  side  of  the  most  celebrated  printers  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
But  few  of  those  letters  have  yet  been  published, 
and  many  among  them  would  throw  a striking 
light  on  the  literary  world  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  We  have  also  in  this 
collection  royal  diplomas,  inventories,  testa- 
ments, genealogies,  reports  on  business  journeys 
and  family  matters ; the  pearl  among  such 
documents  being  Plantin’s  autobiography,  in 
which  he  has  sketched  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  disappointments  and  successes  of  fifteen 
eventful  years.  One  of  the  above  letters  contains 
an  interesting  fact  from  the  life  of  Plantin. 
The  King  of  France  sent  him  a patent,  appoint- 
ing him  the  “ King’s  Printer,” — an  appointment 
as  lucrative  as  honourable  ; but  Plantin,  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
declined  the  distinction,  and  was  satisfied  with 
being  the  “ Architypographus  ” of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  also 
sought  the  services  of  Plantin,  invited  him  to 
Turin,  and  offered  to  purchase  his  whole  esta- 
blishment at  a price  fixed  by  Plantin  himself,  add- 
ing besides  a bonus  of  1,000  gold  crowns.  Beyond 
this  handsome  offer  he  promised  to  found  new 
and  large  printing-offices  at  Turin,  the  direction 
of  which  was  to  be  entirely  entrusted  to  Plantin, 
carte  blanche  being  accorded  to  the  latter  for 
the  expenses  incurred.  But  nothing  could  entice 
Plantin  from  Antwerp,  and  he  declined  also  this 
advantageous  proposal. 

A few  words  should  be  added  respecting  the 
valuable  collection  of  Sevres,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese  porcelain  in  the  Plantin  Museum. 
There  are,  amongst  other  rarities,  six  cups  of 
“porcelaine  |verte  de  Chine,”  for  which  a con- 
noisseur of  Moretus  offered,  a few  years  ago, 
15,000  francs,  without  securing  them.  The 
collections  of  coins  and  minerals  are  no  less 
valuable. 

But  the  printing-office  itself  is  no  less  interest- 
ing. There  are  still  i-acks  full  of  type  cast 
several  centuries  ago  in  the  foundry  close  by. 
The  “ divisorium  ” [an  implement  unknown  to 
the  English  printer,  the  latter  being  contented 
with  dashing  down  his  “ copy  ” on  a dirty 
“ case  ” ; hence  the  unclean  state  in  which  only 
too  generally  “ copy  ” is  returned  to  the  author] 
still  carries  “ copy  ” in  the  position  most  con- 
venient for  the  compositor,  and  every  requisite 
lies  and  stands  ready  to  hand,  so  that  the  visitor 
is  under  the  impression  that  he  has  dropped  in 
during  “ dinner-time,”  and  that  active  life  will 
soon  flow  again  in  the  rooms  he  is  inspecting. 
As  in  the  region  of  “ cases,” — the  composing- 
rooms, — matters  are  the  same  in  the  press- 
room ; it  looks  as  if  work  was  to  commence  at 
once,  although  of  the  seventeen  presses  which 
Dr.  Thou  observed  in  1576  only  five  are  left. 
Two  date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  but  only 
one  is  in  working  order,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  museum. 

And  what  do  these  cupboards  contain  ? 
Within  them  are  preserved  about  15,000  wood- 
cuts, illustrative  of  the  history  of  three  cen- 
turies of  the  art  of  wood-engraving.  There  are 
“ blossoming  initials,”  as  the  Dutch  called 


letters  decorated  with  flowers,  of  all  dimensions, 
a number  of  head  and  tail  pieces,  vignettes, 
imprints,  and  what  the  French  call  “ culs  de 
lampes.”  There  are  beautiful  illuminated 
initials,  no  doubt  intended  for  a missal,  which 
have  not  been  used  at  all,  while  many  very  good 
drawings  on  wood  wait  for  the  graver.  But  not 
only  are  there  wood-blocks  here  ; there  are  about 
8,000  copper-plates,  carefully  preserved,  among 
them  illustrations  and  handsome  title  - sheets 
of  bygone  times.  In  an  especially  beautifully 
carved  cupboard  are  preserved  the  punches, 
matrices,  and  forms  which  were  the  cause  of 
Plantin’s  fame.  Many  of  them  are  from  the 
hands  of  Guillaume  Le  Ble  and  Claude  Gara- 
mond.  By  the  side  of  all  these  curiosities  we 
find  several  tons  of  new  type,  never  used,  with 
the  dust  of  several  centuries  upon  them  ! 

The  city  of  Antwerp  has  thus  acquired  a 
treasure  which  no  visitor  to  the  town  should  fail 
to  inspect,  and  which  forms  a better  monument 
than  bronze  or  iron  to  the  simple  but  intellectual 
work  of  a family  of  printers. 


ASSYRIAN  STATUETTES. 

When  the  first  instalments  of  the  sculptured 
slabs  from  the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
arrived  at  the  British  Museum,  it  was  noticed 
with  regret  by  many  students  of  sculpture  that 
the  examples  were  almost  entirely  of  the  bas- 
relief  class,  and  this  want  has  never  been  re- 
moved by  subsequent  explorers.  The  few  exam- 
ples of  statuary  which  have  reached  us  are  of  so 
inferior  a kind  as  to  fall  far  behind  the  reliefs 
in  their  workmanship.  The  Babylonian  6tatue 
of  Venus  in  the  Assyrian  vestibule  is  rude,  stiff, 
and  totally  unworthy  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
sculptors  of  Nineveh.  The  statues  of  Nebo 
erected  by  Rimmon-nirari,  in  B.C.  890,  in  Calah, 
have  no  art  treatment  whatever,  and  show  a 
knowledge  of  the  nude  far  behind  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  same  period.  The  statue  of  his  son, 
Assur-nazir-pal,  B.C.  886,  is  small  and  stiff,  and 
the  drapery  exhibits  arrangement  of  a kind  un- 
worthy of  art.  The  face  and  head  are  treated, 
however,  in  a most  minute  and  realistic  style, 
similar  to  that  exhibited  in  the  relievi.  Seeing 
the  want  of  some  treatment  of  the  Assyrian 
figures  in  the  round  of  a higher  class  than  that 
above  mentioned,  Mr.  Hayes,  an  attendant  at 
the  British  Museum,  who  has  attained  some 
celebrity  as  an  amateur  modeller,  determined 
to  take  some  of  the  principal  characters  por- 
trayed in  the  slabs  from  Nineveh,  and  while 
adhering  closely  to  the  facial  expression  and 
adornment  of  the  figure,  he  would  treat  them 
in  the  round.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
has  been  a series  of  three  very  excellent 
statuettes,  which  now  represent  for  the  first 
time  the  figures  of  Sennacherib  (B.C.  705)  and 
his  warlike  grandson,  Assur-bani-pal,  the  Sarda- 
napalus  of  the  Greeks  (B.C.  664).  To  this  pair 
he  has  added  a statue  of  the  Queen  of  Assur- 
bani-pal.  This  latter  is  modelled  from  the  bas- 
relief  in  the  Assyrian  basement-room,  wherein 
the  queen  is  represented  as  banqueting  with 
the  king  in  the  palace  garden  at  Nineveh. 
The  queen  is  clad  in  a long  robe,  ricbly  braided 
and  embroidered,  while  in  her  hand  she  holds,  as 
if  drinking  to  her  lord,  a shallow  cup,  much 
resembling  the  beautiful  silver  cups  discovered 
by  Gen.  Di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus.  The  features 
are  most  accurately  produced,  and  from  them 
we  gain  a strong  idea  that  the  queen  of  the 
warrior  king  was  notan  Assyrian,  but  of  Eastern 
European  or  Cyprian  birth.  The  ai’ms  seem  a 
little  short.  The  statue  of  Sennacherib  shows 
him  clad  in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  triple  tiara 
of  his  princely  office  on  his  head,  and  the  sacred 
bow  of  Istar  in  his  hands ; his  face  and  attitude 
give  a very  pious  but  warlike  son  of  Sargon 
(B.C.  721).  The  statue  of  Assur-bani-pal  is 
modelled  from  one  of  the  finest  portraits  of  that 
monarch,  namely,  that  in  which  he  is  engaged  in 
that  “ pastime  of  kings,”  the  lion-hunt.  The 
king  wears  a close-fitting  tunic,  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a broad  band,  but  cut  away  at  a short 
distance  above  the  knees,  so  that  his  legs, 
clothed  in  leather  greaves,  are  free  from  drapery 
to  impede  his  action.  No  helmet  covers  his 
head,  but  a plain  broad  band  or  diadem  binds 
his  flowing  hair,  and  we  see  before  us,  as  he 
stands  grasping  his  sword,  a very  true  likeness 
of  the  “ Hero  King.”  The  same  artist  has  also 
produced  some  other  facsimiles  of  a winged  and 
human-headed  bull,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
beautiful  bronze  lion  weights.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  have  some  adequate  idea  of  these 
kings,  who  once  ruled  the  myriad  tribes  of 
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• will  find  these  most  interesting  works  of  I was  ^tamst 
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art,  and  by  no  means  unjust  to  the  canons 

Assyrian  art.  , , 

A number  of  these  statues  have  now  been 


produced  from  the  original  clay  models  in  porce- 
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lain  of  a very  fine  colour,  and  the  set  can 
obtained  from  Mr.  A.  Jarvis,  43,  Willis-road,  N.W. 


LYME  REGIS. 

The  towns  of  the  south  coast  perhaps  contrast 
more  with  one  another  than  those  of  any  other 


part  of  England;  for  most  of  these  belong  to 
two  classes,  each  in  direct  contrast  one  with 
the  other.  For  they  consist  of  small  towns, 
once  influential,  nay  even  powerful,  seaports, 
but  which  are  now  mere  collections  of  houses, 
small  towns  little  better  than  villages;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  towns  the  production 
of  modern  requirements,  fashionable  watering- 
places,  whose  area  increases  yearly,  and  whose 
population  may  be  counted  often  by  thousands. 
Such,  for  example,  are  Winchelsea  and  Brigh- 
ton, Pevensey  and  Eastbourne.  Let  any  one 
visit  these  four  places  and  he  will  witness  the 
seaports  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  comparative  de- 
cay, the  watering-places  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury rapidly  increasing,  bnt  each  in  its  own 
manner  characteristic  of  certain  historical  and 
social  phases  in  the  history  of  this  country, — 
each  in  a certain  sense  historical  foot-prints  on 
the  sands  of  time. 

Noticeable  among  the  historical  towns  of  the 
south  coast  is  Lyme  Regis.  It  was  enfranchised 
by  Edward  I.,  and  it  could  aid  the  ambitious 
and  warlike  schemes  of  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors by  supplying  craft  for  the  transport  of  his 
armies  to  France,  and  it  sent  ships  to  the  siege 
of  Calais.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
granted  to  it  the  privilege  of  holding  fairs  and  a 
market ; and  during  the  Parliamentary  and 
Royalist  struggles  it  sustained,  in  1641,  a siege 
of  seven  weeks  from  the  troops  of  Prince  Maurice, 
and  was  only  relieved  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  all  of  which,  in  greater  detail, 
can  be  read  in  Hutchins’s  “ History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  County  of  Dorset”  ; and  when  we 
think  how  Birmingham  was  entered  without  a 
struggle  by  the  Royalist  troops,  and  of  the  value 
of  time  to  the  contending  armies,  it  requires  but 
very  little  imagination  to  think  of  Lyme  as  a 
seaport  of  importance.  Indeed,  before  this 
period,  Leland,  travelling  through  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  described  Lyme 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  " Itinerary  ” in  quaint 
and  suggestive  words.  “Lime,”  he  says,  “ is  a 
praty  market  town,  set  in  the  rootes  of  an  high 
rockky  hille  down  to  the  hard  shore.  This  town 
has  good  shippes,  and  usith  fishing  and  merchaun- 
tice.”  Since  those  days  Lyme  has  lost  its  “ good 
shippes  ” and  its  “ fishing  and  merchauntice,” 
though  Leland's  striking  description  of  its  situ- 
ation remains  strictly  true.  It  lies,  as  he  says, 
at  the  very  roots  of  the  hills ; there  is  no  level 
piece  for  it  to  be  built  on,  and  some  of  its  houses 
are  on  the  lowest  spurs  of  the  hills,  some  on  the 
hard  shore  below  the  proper  hills  themselves. 
On  the  north-west,  on  the  slopes  which  face  the 
south  and  the  long  line  of  rolling  headlands 
which  end  with  the  distant  and  half-visible  Bill 
of  Portland,  a few  houses  of  modern  character 
have  from  time  to  time  been  built,  but  it 
needs  no  stretch  of  imagination,  so  little  has 
time  changed  it,  to  picture  it  as  a seaport  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  whistle  of  the  locomotive  engine  does  not 
reach  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  and  there  is  no 
reasonable  probability  that  the  railway  will  for 
years  traverse  the  five  miles  of  hill  and  vale  be- 
tween Ax  minster  and  Lyme.  Nobody  wants  it, 
and  it  would  only  transfer  a dead  seaport  redolent 
of  the  historical  past  into  a second-class  watering- 
place.  For  we  are  quite  sure  that  Lyme  has  charms 
for  those  who  prefer  peace  and  picturesqueness  to 
noise  and  the  blankness  of  long  esplanades,  and 
it  is  no  small  advantage  to  find  a 


small  advantage  to  find  a place  where 
1 9 of  .lfca  inhabitants  is  satisfied  by 

an  historical  breakwater,  and  does 


when* 232  ft.  of  the  pier  and  447  ft.  of  the 
parapet  were  rebuilt.  Starting  stra.ght  out 
from  the  hard  shore  it  gradually  circles  round 
towards  the  east,  terminating  in  that  direction. 
Thus  vessels  within  it  are  protected  from  south 
and  south-westerly  winds  by  its  encircling 
shelter,  and  the  bay  being  sheltered  froxn  the 
north  and  east  by  the  high  lands  which  bend 
round  to  form  the  east  side  of  the  great  west 
bay,  ships  are  thus  safe  from  all  kinds  of 
weather.  But  at  the  present  day  it  can  only 
contain  a few  coasting  vessels  _ and  fishing 
smacks,  so  that,  as  we  have  said,  its  interest  is 
now  mainly  historical.  For  there  were  days 
when  it  was  considered  a great  harbour,  and 
when  within  the  protecting  folds  of  the  Cobb 
ships  which  were  to  sally  out  to  the  siege  of 
Calais  were  collected,  and  vessels  which  brought 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  his  companions  lay 
within  its  grey  shelter.  It  was  undoubtedly 
planned  with  skill,  considering  the  requirements 
of  Mediaeval  times,  for  it  stood  the  best  of  all 
tests,  it  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
built,  and  within  its  artificial  shelter  the  sailor 
was  as  secure  as  within  the  land-locked  coves  of 
Lulworth  or  Salcombe.  We  could  point  to  more 
ambitious  modern  structures  of  our  own  age  m 
this  branch  of  marine  architecture  which  are 
put  to  shame  by  this  piece  of  Mediaeval  work, 
which  in  its  time  was  eminently  useful.  Compare 
the  usefulness  in  its  own  day  of  Lyme  Cobb  with 
the  uselessness  in  our  day  of  the  breakwater  at 
Port  Erin  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Mediaeval 
engineer  must  receive  due  recognition  for  his 
comparative  skill. 

Architecturally  in  other  respects  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  Lyme.  The  church  is 
noticeable  internally,  indeed,  because  it  has 
some  good  glass  in  its  windows,  and  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  appalling  sights,  from  the 
sheep-pen-like  pews,  the  galleries  planted  across 
the  windows,  and  the  uncared  for  roof,  which 
can  well  be  conceived.  The  public  officials  of 
Lyme,  too,  seem  to  trust  that  visitors  will  also 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  have  what  by 
courtesy  is  called  the  Parade,— a gravel  walk 
by  the  side  of  the  sea  much  more  charming 
than  parades  as  usually  known, — but  though  it 
is  some  little  height  above  the  shore,  it  is  un- 
protected by  any  railings,  so  that  a child  or  a 
drunken  man  will  no  doubt  sooner  or  later  break 
his  neck  by  falling  over  it.  Half  way  to 
Charmoutli,  too,  a landslip  has  fallen,  thus 
leaving  a space  of  thirty  yards  of  the  high  road 
with  a precipice  of  some  height  within  a foot 
of  the  metalled  surface  of  the  road.  But  with 
admirable  forethought,  a person  ere  he  ap- 
proaches this  decidedly  unsafe  place, — to  use 
a mild  word, — is  aware  of  a competitor  with 
one  of  the  telegraph-posts,  and  after  straining 
his  neck  to  see  what  can  be  on  the  top,  he 
reads, — “ By  order  of  the  Commissioners.  This 
road  is  dangerous.”  When  some  driver  with 
a shying  horse  is  precipitated  over  this  little 
precipice,  no  doubt  his  lamenting  relatives  will 
feel  gratified  by  knowing  that  on  a top  of  a 
high  pole  the  local  authorities  had  announced  , 
that  the  road  was  dangerous.  Some  might 
think  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  pur- 
chased another  pole,  and,  instead  of  erecting 
them  in  the  air,  have  placed  them  by  way  of  a 
barrier  where  the  road  was  unsafe.  But  this, 
perhaps,  would  savour  too  much  of  modern  enter- 
prise. Thus  we  think  there  are  many  to  whom 
Lyme  will  well  repay  a visit.  Let  us  conclude 
with  a telling  description  by  a classical  English 
writer,  Miss  Austen, — a description  which  those 
who  recollect  how  much  of  her  story  of  “ Persua- 
sion ” passes  at  Lyme  will  remember  : — “ There 
is  nothing  to  admire  in  the  buildings  themselves  ; 
the  remarkable  situation  of  the  town,  the  prin- 
cipal street  almost  hurrying  into  the  water; 
the  walk  to  the  Cobb,  skirting  the  pleasant  little 
bay  ; the  Cobb  itself,  its  old  wonders  and  new 
improvements,  with  the  very  beautiful  line  of 
cliffs  stretching  out  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
are  what  the  strangers  will  seek ; and  a very 
strange  stranger  it  must  be  who  does  not  see 
charms  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Lyme  to 
make  him  wish  to  know  it  better.  The  scenes 
in  its  neighbourhood,  Charmouth,  with  its  high 
grounds  and  extensive  sweep  of  country,  and 
Btill  more  its  &weet  retired  bay,  backed  by  dark 
cliffs,  where  fragments  of  low  rock  among  the 
sands  make  it  the  happiest  place  for  watching 
the  flow  of  the  tide,  for  sitting  in  unwearied 


Miss  Austen  touches  on  places  in  the  r..| 
bourhood  of  Lyme.  We  may  add  to  her  life 
mentioning  Sir  Henry  Peek’s  new  building 
Rousdon,  a couple  of  miles  or  so  on  the  E:t 
road,  placed  on  a plateau,  with  wide  viewf  i 
the  English  Channel.  For  any  one  interes  ,; 
the  Old  English  style  of  architecture  thelii 
is  worth  a visit : the  houses  and  outbuilcR 
the  lodges,  the  home-farm,  and  the  g£i 
buildings,  all  quite  close  to  one  another,  fa 
very  complete  tout  ensemble. 


A CHRISTIAN  “ ACROPOLIS : 

GERMANY. 
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or  the  longest  iron  pier  within  fifty  miles.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  in  the  last  eentnry,  it  was 
somewhat  freqnented  as  a watering-place  by 
persons  of  rank, -this  Lord  Chatham  frequent!  v 
railed  it  for  the  sake  of  his  health;  Bnt 
Lyme  m its  Cobb  possesses  a work  not  without 

illustrative °of  vr^!,i P°'ot  of  view  aB  tne  now  ot  the  tide,  tor  sitting  in  unwearied 
breakwaters.  For  the  CohK“™  S°“8  a”d  Lth.e  wood5r  5.ar“tie8  of  the  cheer- 


The  “ Acropolis,”  or  high  place  of  the  <m 
ancient  times  was  not  only  the  citadel,  bul  l 
the  site  of  the  chief  temple  ; thus,  at  Ron! 
find  the  loftiest  hill  crowned  by  the  8 I 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  calle< 
“ Ara  Cceli,”  or  Altar  of  Heaven.*  At  A'i 
the  Acropolis  contained  several  temple 
which  the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheum  we 
most  celebrated.  Mount  Zion  was  crows 
the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  and  various  passa 
Scripture  serve  to  show  us  that  the  dedi 
of  high  places  to  religious  purposes  was  n< 
heathen  superstition,  but  one  of  the  ei 
instincts  of  piety  implanted  in  the  heart  o 
and  one  which  has -for  its  authority  and  es 
the  practice  of  the  Author  of  our  religion 
self.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  remarkab. 
Christians  during  earlier  times,  and  in  the! 
Ages,  so  frequently  erected  churches  upi 
highest  hill  of  the  city,  which  was  ge? 
surrounded  by  walls  of  defence  : thus  w 
at  Durham  a complete  example  of  a CK 
acropolis,  whilst,  in  Ireland,  the  “ R 
Cashel”  offers  another  example.  Cli 
Le  Puy,  Beziers,  and  Carcassone,  in  Fram 
Sion,  in  Switzerland,  are  also  excellent) 
pies.  To  name  those  that  occur  in  Italy 
occupy  more  space  than  we  have  at  o 
posal.  Those,  however,  who  know  Ron 
can  call  to  mind  the  striking  situations; 
Pietro  in  Montorio  and  St.  Onofrio. 

Examples  of  the  Christian  acropolis  a 
very  numerous  in  Germany.  At  Feisi 
Bavaria,  a great  rock  rises  from  near  thei 
of  the  town,  crowned  with  the  cathedral,  t 
palace,  and  four  churches.  At  Naumbei 
somewhat  similar  eminence.  Limburg- 
Lahn  is  also  a beautiful  example  ; but  p 
the  most  striking  example  of  a Chiistia 
polis  in  the  whole  of  Germany  is  the  gr; 
called  the  Marienburg  at  Erfurt.  This  m 
markable  natural  platform  is  about  60  f 
completely  isolated  on  every  side,  an) 
rounded  by  a perfectly  level  plane,  whic 
rates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  town.  Ab, 
yards  to  the  north  is  another  somewhat  i 
eminence  called  the  Petersburg;  then 
great  similarity  between  these  two  hilld 
centre  of  the  town  of  Erfurt,  and  the  Ca;', 
and  Palatine  hills  of  Rome.  Both  the  Pete! 
and  the  Marienburg  are  crowned  with  chtl 
but  as  the  former  has  been  converted; 
modern  citadel,  the  towers  and  spires* 
formerly  adorned  the  church  of  St.  Pete 
its  summit  have  been  destroyed,  thou 
church  itself  still  exists.  The  Marienbtl 
been  more  fortunate,  and  retains  its  magi 
crown  of  spires.  The  most  important  b 
upon  the  Marienburg  is  the  cathedral 
remarkably  interesting  church  consists  ol 
and  very  lofty  choir  (1349 — 1354),  shor 
septs,  a nave  and  aisles,  covered  by  one 
mous  roof.  Between  the  transepts  a 
choir  two  bays  of  a former  church  exist,  1 
by  lofty  Romanesque  towers,  which  1 
octagonal  at  about  half  the  height.  A third 
crowned  with  an  octagon  lantern,  is  but 
the  bays.  There  is  a magnificent  tru 
porch  opening  into  the  north  transept,  and 
sive  cloisters,  with  a large  apsidal  chapel  o 
out  of  the  eastern  walk.  Upon  enter! 
cathedral  by  the  west  doorway,  the  view 
appointing,  the  nave  is  rather  poor  fif 
century  work,  and  has  neither  great  1< 
nor  admirable  proportions  to  make  up 
poverty  of  the  detail.  The  plan  of  this  i 
of  the  building  is  extremely  ugly.  Thi 
are  each  double  the  width  of  the  nave 
and  of  the  same  height.  The  square, 
vaulting  is  taken  from  the  width  of  the 
and  when  applied  to  the  nave  it  forms  t 
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* Other  sites  have  been  suggested  for  this  ten 
that  of  the  AraCcBli  seems  the  most  probable,  ttn 
by  some  that  the  temple  of  “ Jupiter  Peretrios  ; 
its  green  chasms  between  romantic  rocks."  | the  “ Ara  Cceli.” 
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long  compartments  running  with  the  axis 
Jo  nave.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 

• this  treatment  in  any  other  vaulted  church ; 
ijjffect  is  certainly  most  unpleasing.  The 
i epts  are  better  architecture  than  the  nave, 
rook  well  on  account  of  the  row  of  handsome 
1 3 on  their  eastern  sides ; two  of  these  altarB 

• from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  one  of 
i|  has  been  illustrated  in  this  journal;  the 
t Jays  of  the  old  Romanesque  nave,  which 
';ow  and  very  narrow,  connect  the  transepts 
•|the  choir,  which  is  entered  through  a rather 
i and  narrow  arch,  fitted  with  a remarkably 
|tiful  screen  of  wrought-iron  dating  from 
•ifteenth  century.  The  first  glimpse  of  the 
M seen  through  this  screen  is  truly  magnifi- 
i : it  is  excessively  lofty,  and  lighted  with 
.lb  Decorated  windows  filled  with  most 
( jiofc  fourteenth-century  glass  in  a perfect 
l|  of]  preservation.  Below  the  side  windows 
ranopied  stalls,  which,  although  partly 
|rn,  retain  enough  of  ancient  work  and 
mg  to  make  them  interesting.  Beyond  the 

on  the  north  side  is  a splendid  credence, 
',a  reredos  covered  with  paintings  said  to 
ir  Van  Eyck.  The  high  altar  and  reredos 
l oor  Renaissance  productions ; but  in  front 
He  altar  is  a very  fine  triple  candlestick, 
jjg  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 


3,5  church  contains  several  interesting  monu- 
®jJ,  some  °f  which  consist  of  stone  effigies 
whops  carved  in  low  relief,  with  the  mitres, 
and  croziers  let  in  in  bronze ; there  is  also 
i y beautiful  little  monumental  tablet  of 
!je,  by  Peter  Vischer.  The  font  and  stone 
B’tery , and  canopy  above  it,  are  of  a singular 
[h,  resembling  slightly  the  English  Jacobean 
H One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
pathedral  is  the  magnificent  porch  to  the 
[j  transept ; this  very  beautiful  structure  is 
»in  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  is  externally 
|ltorie8  in  height.  The  lower  story  is 

!'d  by  double  doorways;  and  the  upper 
four-light  windows ; the  whole  is  crowned 
Ipire  of  lead. 

I cloisters  are  good  examples  of  German 
:’d  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
y.  The  east  wall  is  double,  and  has  a 
3hapel  opening  out  of  it.  There  are  two 
, one  above  the  other,  under  the  choii-. 

1 at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  north 
cathedral  is  the  Church  of  St.  Severus, 
inced  in  the  year  1278,  but  the  greater 
» not  erected  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
ive  has  four  aisles,  and  the  choir  externally 
a group  of  three  towers,  with  an  apse 
tmg  from  the  centre  one.  It  is  a remark- 
interesting  building,  containing  some 
1Dgly  good  furniture. 


llOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

rATION  OF  THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  ACT. 

; thi  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute, 
fci  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
int,  in  the  chair,  the  following  members 
(oalloted  for  and  declared  to  be  duly 
viz._:-As  Fellow:  Mr.  William  Henry 
of  Bristol.  As  Associates:  Mr.  Spencer 
;n  Grant,  London;  Mr.  Walter  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Robert  Clamp,  Hull;  and  Mr. 
Fi  Steane,  Coventry.  As  Honorary  Asso - 
j Sir  F.  P.  Cunliffe  Owen;  Mr.  H.  S. 
, R.A.;  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A. ; and  the 
Hon.  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State 
r Home  Department. 

Secretary,  Mr.  William  H.  White,  read 
.letters  received  from  public  bodies  rela- 
f 1 , SQhject  of  Sir  James  Watson’s  paper, 
metropolitan  Board  of  Worts,  in  answer  to 
i r from  the  Inatitnte  asking  the  Board  to 
»t  them  with  sets  of  plans  of  the  Board’s 
jr8  un,  tbe  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act, 
o say  that  they  had  pleasure  in  comply- 
the  request,  and  in  sending,  in  addi- 
; io  deposited  plans  of  the  proposed  Tower 
i,  ’ Plans  of  balding  sites  to  be  let  by  the 
^ with  conditiongof  letting;  and  a map  of 
^tropohs  showing  the  areas  condemned 
the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act.  A letter 

Ld  t6  Cit*  of  London  was 

, , 8tatlnS  that  Mr.  William  Haywood, 

3 renarprl  ° Colmmis3ioners  of  Sewers, 

' repared  plans  showing  fho  Q 


wrote,  enclosing  a report  of  Messrs.  Ratcliffe 
and  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  on  “ back-to-back  ” 
houses,  but  expressing  regret  at  their  inability 
to  have  copies  made  of  the  plans  referred  to  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  George  Vulliamy,  Superintending  Archi- 
tect to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  said 
that  the  Board  had  given  instructions  to  him  to 
send  to  the  Institute  all  plans  of  their  improve- 
ments, whether  “ local”  or  “metropolitan,”  and 
of  schemes  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act; 
alsoj  plans  of  building  sites  to  be  let  by  the 

Board,  together  with  the  conditions  of  letting, 

which  latter,  he  thought,  were  very  good. 

Sir  James  Watson  then  read  a paper  entitled 
“Improvements  in  Glasgow,  and  the  City  Im- 
provement Acts : Origin  of  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act.”  Of  this  paper  we  print  the 
substance  on  other  pages. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

The  President  observed  that  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  ques- 
tion with  which  Sir  James  Watson  had  dealt 
was  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  his  paper, 
and  had  reference  to  the  dwellings  of  the  very 
poor.  Sir  James’s  paper  showed  how  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  diminishing  overcrowding 
by  demolishing  insufficient,  dilapidated,  and 
unhealthy  buildings,  and  replacing  them  by 
dwellings  which  the  poor  could  afford  to  pay  for, 
and  which  were  healthier  and  better.  In  London, 
the  great  difficulty  was  how  to  house  the  very 
poor;  indeed,  the  difficulty  was  insuperable, 
and  could  not  be  overcome  by  companies  such 
as  that  over  which  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  pre- 
sided, inasmuch  as  the  provision  of  adequate 
and  healthy  dwellings  for  the  very  poor,  at  the 
low  rents  which  they  were  able  to  pay,  was  not 
commercially  remunerative.  Experience  had 
shown  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  housing  the 
artisan  classes  at  remunerative  though  cheap 
rates.  The  various  companies  and  societies 
which  were  doing  this  were  doing  a great  work, 
and  they  ought  to  receive  every  possible  en- 
couragement at  the  hands  of  public  bodies  and 
local  authorities.  For  instance,  companies  such 
as  that  over  which  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  pre- 
sided ought  to  be  helped  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  the  acquisition  of  sites  at  a 
cheap  rate,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages 
which  their  operations  conferred  upon  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  it  would  probably  be  found  to 
be  a paying  policy  in  the  long  run  to  give  away 
the  sites  for  such  buildings,  in  order  that  the 
poor  might  be  properly  housed.  Again,  the  gas 
and  water  companies  should  remember  that 
they  had  social  duties  to  perform,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  charge  for  gas  and  water 
supplied  to  large  blocks  of  model  buildings  on 
anything  like  the  same  scale  as  that  which 
was  applied  to  ordinary  houses.  If  some  such 
ameliorative  prificiples  as  these  could  be  laid 
down,  he  thought  Mr.  Cross’s  Artisans’  Dwell- 
ings Act  would  have  some  chance  of  that  speedy 
success  which  was  essential  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  poor  of  the  metropolis ; and  he  believed 
that  the  public  at  large  would  feel  the  benefit 
of  these  seeming  sacrifices  in  the  saving  of  the 
spread  of  disease,  crime,  poverty,  and  wretched- 
ness which  was  otherwise  inevitable,  as  had 
been  shown  by  Sir  James  Watson.  In  conclusion, 
the  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  MUullagh 
Torrens,  M.P.,  who  had,  in  the  current  number 
of  Macmillan’ s Magazine,  shown  how  the  Act 
of  1868  could,  with  certain  modifications,  be 
made  a much  more  successful  and  useful 
measure  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 

Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens,  M.P.,  said  that  al- 
though no  doubt  the  public  bodies  referred  to, 
and  the  companies  and  societies  similar  to  those 
over  which  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  presided,  could 
do  and  had  done  something  in  the  matter,  their 
efforts  must  continue  to  be  utterly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  What  was 
wanted  was  the  ready  and  effective  assistance 
of  Parliament.  Sir  Thomas  Chambers  and  Mr. 
Goldney  were  now  co-operating  with  him  in 
asking  Parliament  to  reconsider  the  question 
this  session,  and  to  amend  the  Act  of  1868  with 
which  his  (Mr.  Torrens’s)  name  was  identified, 
although  it  was  not  passed  in  the  shape  in 
which  he  introduced  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
altered  in  its  passage  through  Parliament,  until 
its  effect  was  to  destroy  without  rebuilding;  in 
other  words,  it  allowed  local  authorities  to  use 
the  pick-axe,  but  withheld  the  trowel.  The 
result,  after  a lapse  of  eleven  years,  was  that 


■id  under  L iJ ‘hoTing  th®  areas  con-  resalfc>  atter  a lapse  of  eleven  years,  was  that 
fjty  boundaries  8°he“ea  within  lucres  upon  acres  of  ground  (sites  of  former 

3 ready  in  hand'  otlm^H ^°.mmission  unhealthy  dwellings  which  had  been  cleared 
3 sration  The’  I nenl  phemea  beiaS  under  under  the  Acfc).  were  now  lying  vacant,  and  that 
ocal  Government  Board  | in  the  most  thickly-built  localities.  The  very 


fact  that  this  was  the  case  was  a great  scandal, 
and  he  would  leave  it  to  every  one,  whatever 
his  political  and  social  leanings  might  be,  to 
judge  what  must  be  the  terrible  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who, 
3330r^  densely  packed  in  their  miserable  rooms 
than  before  the  operation  of  the  Act,  could  look 
daily  and  hourly  upon  the  waste  ground  created 
by  law,— ground  which  formerly  afforded  roof- 
age and  shelter  of  some  sort,  however  bad.  He 
ventured  to  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary,  to 
whose  keeping  were  confided  the  safety  and 
good  order  of  the  metropolis,  to  go  and  visit, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  inspectors,  the  more- 
than-ever  overcrowded  tenements  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods where  there  were  vacant  sites 
formerly  occupied  by  unhealthy  dwellings,  and 
he  would  there  see  where  the  seeds  of  anarchy, 
disorder,  and  unbelief, — everything  which  we 
had  to  apprehend  in  the  future,— were  being 
sown.  It  behoved  all  interested  in  this  question 
to  use  their  utmost  influence  in  urging  Parlia- 
ment not  to  let  another  session  pass  with- 
out doing  something  towards  providing  an 
effective  remedy  for  this  state  of  things. 
The  Bill  which  he,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Thomas  Chambers  and  Mr.  Goldney,  had 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  was 
intended  to  supply  the  defects  and  omissions  of 
the  Act  of  1868.  They,  however,  were  not 
wedded  to  words,  and  if  the  Bill  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  more  effective  so  much  the 
better.  But  whatever  was  done  must  be  done 
without  delay,  for  masses  of  the  people  were, 
through  the  supineness  of  Parliament,  living  in 
a state  of  horrible  and  miserable  aggregation, 
as  he  should  show  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  7th  of  May.  The  efforts  which  had  been 
made  by  Sir  Sydney  VVaterlow’s  company  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  association  were  very  com- 
mendable, and  agencies  of  that  kind  could  do 
much  where  the  local  authorities  were  willing 
to  co-operate ; but  what  was  wanted  to  cope 
with  the  evil  was  to  impose  upon  local 
authorities  the  duty  to  systematically  remove 
all  unhealthy  and  hopelessly  dilapidated  dwell- 
ings,  and  to  facilitate  their  replacement  by 
habitable  tenements.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
this  duty  would  be  better  performed  by  the 
various  local  vestries  and  district  boards  than 
by  a central  body  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  therefore  the  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  would,  in  that  matter,  proceed 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Act  of  1868,  the  principal 
alteration  being,  that  whereas  the  Act  of  1868 
only  gave  power  to  demolish  unhealthy  dwell- 
ings, the  Bill  of  1879  proposed  to  impose  the 
duty  of  facilitating  the  erection  of  new  dwell- 
ings to  take  their  place.  Mr.  Cross’s  “ Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act,  1875,”  though  an  admirable  aud 
very  well-intentioned  measure,  could  not,  after 
an  experience  of  four  years,  be  said  to  have 
effectually  met  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
It  was  one  of  the  cruellest  pieces  of  hypocrisy 
imaginable  to  sanction  the  removal  by  wholesale 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  for  railway  and 
street  improvements,  or  to  compel  the  removal 
of  unhealthy  dwellings  on  sanitary  grounds, 
and  then  to  say  that  the  working-man  “went 
out  of  town”  to  live.  The  only  effect  of  such 
wholesale  demolitions  was  to  aggravate  the  evil 
of  overcrowding,  for  to  large  masses  of  the  work- 
ing  population  it  was  vitally  essential  that 
they  should  live  within  easy  distance  of  the  fac- 
tories and  shops  in  which  they  were  employed. 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  M.P.,  said  that  he  had 
learnt  a great  deal  from  Sir  James  Watson’s 
interesting  paper.  He  and  others  in  London  had 
been  working  in  endeavouring  to  solve  this 
question  for  almost  as  many  years  as  Sir  James 
Watson  had  been  studying  the  question  in 
Glasgow,  but  in  London  they  could  not  claim  to 
have  attained  success  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
had  been  achieved  in  Glasgow.  He  quite  en- 
dorsed all  that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Torrens  as 
to  the  dreadful  desolation  and  waste  going  on 
in  and  around  the  homes  of  the  poor  through 
ineffectual  legislation.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  as  though  progress  in  this  direction  in 
London  had  almost  come  to  a dead-lock.  Many 
years  ago  he  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  to  try  to  do  something  with  the  waste 
spaces  cleared  some  forty  years  ago  under  the 
Clerkenwell  Improvement  Act,  but  without 
success  ; and  some  of  the  ground  was  still  lving 
idle,  though  situate  in  the  very  heart  of  London. 
Had  the  land  been  given  away,  or  sold  at  a very 
cheap  rate,  for  the  erection  of  blocks  of  workmen’s 
dwellings,  the  ground-rent  which  would  have 
accrued  during  all  those  years,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  which 
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would  have  resulted  from  its  being  covered  with 
buildings,  would  have  amounted  to  more  money 
than  was  ever  likely  to  be  got  for  the  land  now. 
Under  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Improvement 
Act  of  1S72,  eleven  sites  were  set  apart  to  be 
occupied  bv  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  in 
replacement  of  those  taken  down  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  street  improvements.  Seven  years 
had  elapsed,  but  only  three  of  the  eleven  sites 
bo  set  apart  for  the  erection  of  artisans 
dwellings  had  been  let.  The  buildings  on  two 
of  the  sites  were  in  occupation,  and  those  on 
the  third  site  would  shortly  be  tenanted.  It 
■would  be  asked,  “ Why  have  not  the  other  siteB 
been  utilised?”  The  Metropolitan  Beard  of 
Works  had  put  them  up  to  let  time  after  time, 
and  had  spent  a great  deal  of  money  in  advertis- 
ing and  giving  every  possible  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  the  8ite3  were  to  be  let  for  the  erection 
of  workmen’s  dwellings,  but  they  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  price  they  wanted  for  the 
land,  — simply  because  they  thought  fit  to 
make  that  price  such  as  to  be  prohibitive 
of  the  profitable  erection  of  workmen’s  dwell- 
ings as  a matter  of  commercial  enterprise. 
But  during  the  time  thatlandhadbeentolet,  the 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  had 
been  able  to  secure  from  private  owners  sites 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  workmen’s  dwellings 
at  prices  less  than  those  asked  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  for  land  in  the  same  vicinity. 
Of  course  he  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Board  had  a public  duty  to  perform  in  the 
interest  of  the  ratepayers,  but  he  contended 
that  the  course  taken  by  the  Board  in  reference 
to  this  matter  was  detrimental  to  the  rate- 
payers’ interests.  The  improvement  of  the 
assessment  consequent  upon  the  erection  of  large 
blocks  of  model  dwelling-houses  in  place  of  the 
dilapidated  property  removed  would  be  worth 
more  than  the  whole  price  put  upon  the  land. 
But  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  an 
aggregation  of  the  representatives  of  metropo- 
litan vestries  and  district  boards  of  works,  and 
the  representatives  were  apt  to  take  a very 
narrow  view  of  these  large  questions.  It  would 
be  of  no  use  to  tell  the  representatives  of  Ken- 
sington, for  instance,  that  they  ought  to  vote 
for  a motion  authorising  the  letting  of  sites  in 
the  possession  of  the  Board  in  Bethnal-green  at 
a rate  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  profitable 
erection  of  artisans’  dwellings,  on  the  ground 
that  the  rateable  value  of  the  last-named  parish 
would  be  increased  by  some  thousands  of 
pounds.  Sir  James  Watson  had  stated  that  the 
land  cleared  in  Glasgow  under  the  operation  of 
the  Improvement  Trusts  was  obtainable  for  the 
erection  of  workmen’s  dwellings  and  lodging- 
houses  at  30s.  a yard,  and  that  40s.  was 
the  highest  price  that  could  be  afforded 
for  land  for  such  a purpose  in  Glasgow.  But 
such  prices  were  only  about  the  minimum  of 
those  paid  in  London.  The  Improved  Indus- 
trial Dwellings  Company  had  offered  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  twice  as  much  money  for 
land, — much  more  than  was  asked  by  private 
owners, — but  had  been  informed  that  the  prices 
offered  were  not  considered  sufficient.  Sir 
James  Watson  had  shown  that  in  Glasgow  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  more  than  3s.  4d.  a 
foot,  — equivalent,  at  twenty-five  years’  pur- 
chase, to  a rental  of  lid.  per  foot  per  annum, — 
but  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
had  paid  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  foot ; for  in 
some  cases,  where  the  whole  area  of  the  site 
obtained  could  be  built  over  to  the  desired 
height  without  interference  with  the  rights  of 
adjoining  owners  to  the  enjoyment  of  ancient 
lights,  Ac.,  it  would  pay  to  give  that  price  for 
land  on  which  to  erect  blocks  of  artisans’ 
dwellings.  Sir  James  Watson  had  stated  that 
in  Glasgow  they  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  demolition  should  be  very  gradual, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  erection  of  the  new  and 
improved  buildings  proceeded  faster  than  the 
demolition  of  the  old  buildings.  It  was  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  we  could  bring  about  such 
a state  of  things  in  London,  and  he  thought 
that  if  Parliament  would  withhold  the  power  of 
demolition  until  there  was  some  evidence  of 
reconstruction  it  would  be  doing  a good  work. 
Overcrowding  had  only  been  intensified  by  the 
operation  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. 
Another  point  in  Sir  James  Watson’s  paper  was 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  Mr.  Vulliamy  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  that  was 
that  the  ground  cleared  in  Glasgow  was  dis- 
posed of  by  public  auction.  Now  that  was  the 
very  thing  for  which  people  in  London  were 
asking.  It  should  be  put  up  to  auction  three 
times  if  the  Board  thought  it  necessary,  and 


then  it  should  go  for  what  it  would  fetch,— 
which  would  be  its  market  value  for  the  parti- 
cular purpose  of  building  artisans  dwellings. 
There  were  at  present  eleven  sites  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  for  the  erection  of  artisans’ 
dwellings.  How  long  would  it  be  before  those 
sites  were  covered  with  cheerful,  well- ventilated 
houses  for  workmen  and  their  families  ? The 
Board  should  be  compelled  by  Parliament  to  let 
the  land  at  its  market  value  as  sites  for  blocks 
of  workmen’s  dwellings.  Instead  of  it  being 
enacted  that  the  Board  “may”  let  the  land,  it 
should  be  enacted  that  they  “ shall  let  it.  Of 
late  years  the  word  “ may  ” had  been  used  far 
too  frequently  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  He  quite 
endorsed  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  question 
of  water  supply  to  large  blocks  of  model  dwel- 
lings. At  present  the  water  companies  had  by 
far  too  much  their  own  way,  and  their  conduct 
was  arbitrary  in  the  extreme.  Sir  James 
Watson  and  the  municipality  of  Glasgow  were 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  they 
had  achieved,  and  he  (Sir  Sydney)  hoped  that 
London  would  in  the  course  of  a few  years  be 
able  to  boast  of  a corresponding  amount  of 
success.  But  the  success  that  had  been  achieved 
already  had  been  to  a great  extent  owing  to 
facilities  for  borrowing  money  at  a cheap  rate, 
and  he  was  therefore  sorry  to  say  that  by  the 
Public  Works  Loans  Bill,  now  before  Parliament, 
insuperable  difficulties  were  raised  to  the  borrow- 
ing of  money  by  imposing  terms  of  repayment 
which  for  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
would  absorb  more  than  the  5 per  cent,  which 
the  money  was  capable  of  earning  when  invested 
in  artisans’  dwellings.  If  the  Bill  referred  to 
became  law,  it  would,  unless  the  Labouring 
Classes’  Dwellings  Act  of  1866  were  exempted 
from  its  operation,  put  a stop  to  the  beneficent 
work  in  which  his  company  and  kindred  societies 
were  engaged  for  the  provision  of  cheap  and 
healthy  dwellings  for  workmen  as  a matter  of 
commercial  enterprise. 

Mr.  George  Vulliamy,  Superintending  Archi- 
tect to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  said 
that  the  Board  was  as  anxious  as  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow  or  anybody  else  could  be  to  see  the 
vacant  sites  in  question  covered  with  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes.  It  was  not  for  him,  as 
an  officer  of  the  Board,  to  question  its  policy, 
but  he  might  mention  that  he  had  recommended 
that  the  sites  should  be  put  up  to  auction,  as  he 
believed  that  would  be  the  best  course  to  pursue. 
The  schemes  submitted  to  the  Board  under 
Mr.  Cross’s  Act]  were  originally  twenty-two  in 
number,  now  reduced  to  seventeen.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  connexion  with  these  schemes  were 
in  various  stages  of  progress,  and  the  only  clear- 
ance of  old  buildings  yet  made  was  on  one-half 
of  the  area  included  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Whitechapel  and  Limehouse  Scheme. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect,  said 
that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
had  erected  two  blocks  of  dwellings  for 
artisans,  viz.,  Corporation  Buildings,  in 
Farringdon-road,  and  Viaduct  Buildings,  off 
Charterhouse-street.  The  Corporation  had  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  Sir  Sydney  Water- 
low’s  Company,  for  the  first-named  block 
of  buildings  only  paid  4£  per  cent.,  and  the 
other  block  barely  4 per  cent.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  was  true,  the  tenements  were  largely 
occupied  by  married  policemen  belonging  to 
the  City  Police  Force,  from  whom  the  Corpora- 
riou  did  not  exact  quite  so  much  rent  as  would 
be  readily  paid  for  the  same  accommodation  by 
other  tenants.  The  land  for  both  these  blocks 
of  buildings  cost  about  6d.  per  foot  per  annum, 
— a price  which  would  not  admit  of  a fair 
return  on  investments  in  this  class  of  buildings. 

At  this  point  the  discussion  was  adjourned 
until  Tuesday  evening,  when  there  was  a very 
small  attendance. 

The  President  again  occupied  the  chair,  and 
in  re-opening  the  proceedings  referred  to  the 
extraordinary  delay  and  half-heartedness  which 
seemed  to  characterise  the  proceedings  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  Mr.  Cross’s  Act.  Sir  James 
Watson,  in  his  paper,  had  said  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  erect  lodging-houses  for  the  very  poor  in 
Glasgow  on  land  which  cost  more  than  30s.  per 
yard,  or  3s.  4d.  per  foot,  which,  divided  by 
twenty-five  years’  purchase,  would  give  about  l£d. 
per  foot  per  annum.  The  Glasgow  people  seemed 
to  have  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding lodgings  which,  while  within  the  reach  of 
the  very  poor,  gave  a remunerative  return  on  the 
outlay.  This  was  a most  pressing  question  in 
London,  and  any  further  information  which  Sir 
James  Watson  could  give  would  no  doubt  be  of 


great  use  in  that  connexion.  It  would  l , 
resting  to  know  what  was  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  proportion  to  the  grosr. 
received  from  such  buildings  in  Glasgovli 
what  was  the  per-centage  of  “ empties’:;i 
occupied  apartments  per  year  ; how  the  qi 
of  damages  done  by  tenants  was  dealtl 
what  was  the  mode  of  supervision,  and  it, 
and  whether  the  floors  were  fireproo;. 
should  also  like  to  know  what  was  thq, 
space  allotted  to  each  individual  inmate  , 
in  regard  to  the  tenement  dwellings  of  ori  i 
or  three  apartments,  how  overcrowdir;i 
prevented.  In  the  various  blocks  of 
dwellings  in  London  great  care  wasm 
at  the  outset  that  only  the  proper  nun 
persons  should  be  permitted  to  occupy  e 
ing  ; but  what  was  to  be  done  when  the 
increased,  and  when  the  children  gr 
towards  adolescence?  Was  the  family! 
turned  out  on  that  account?  Such  ii, 
seemed  to  be  very  hard,  and  yet  tb 
crowding  of  the  dwelling  by  allowing  i> 
inhabited  by  a greater  number  of  person 
it  could  healthily  accommodate  was  per. 
great  an  evil. 

Sir  James  Watson  said  he  would  r ] 
some  of  the  questions  put  to  him.  He  1 i 
that  it  was  considered  by  the  buil.i 
Glasgow  that  it  would  not  pay  to  ere:? 
buildings  as  he  had  described  in  hisi 
unless  they  could  procure  ground  at  3 
yard;  but  then  .he  ought  to  say  th 
looked  for  a return  of  6 or  7 per  ce 
was  unable  to  give  the  particulars  aske 
to  cost  of  maintenance,  Ac.,  inasmuch: 
Improvement  Trust  sold  the  sites  cle- 
builders,  who  erected  the  blocks  of  d 
as  their  own  speculations,  and  manag&i 
themselves,  so  that  they  alone  could  ^ 
cost  of  maintenance,  supervision,  Ac.  Tb 
were  not  fireproof.  Overcrowding  of  te  j 
was  prevented  in  Glasgow  by  a staff  of  ins; 
who  were  empowered  by  the  Glasgow  P< 
to  enter  any  house  in  which  there  v 
more  than  three  apartments  between  tl! 
of  eleven  o’clock  at  night  and  three) 
morning,  and  persons  offending  by  | 
their  tenements  to-  be  overcrowded  w<| 
moned  before  the  magistrates  and  fined.  i| 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  overc 
was  due  to  the  natural  increase  of  the1 
very  great  leniency  was  shown,  and  t : 
were  only  rigidly  enforced  when  the  o , 
caused  the  overcrowding  by  taking  in  ij 
The  model  lodging-houses  such  as  he:, 
scribed  for  single  men  and  women  j: 
tremely  well.  He  was  connected  -i 
association  which  established  three  u 
houses,  two  for  men  and  one  for  wornei 
of  these  lodging-houses  accommodaq 
inmates,  and  the  charge  was  3d.  per  j 
Is.  6d.  per  week,  including  the  provision 
and  towels  and  cooking  utensils,  and  tb 
a reading-room.  Latterly  the  charge  U 
3 jd.  per  night,  or  Is.  9d.  per  week.  A1 
of  a period  of  thirty  years  they  had  beei 
pay  to  the  persons  who  contributed  tl 
5 per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  whole  ol 
riod,  and  to  hand  over  to  the  Royal  II 
a sum  of  16,0001.,  those  who  found  th 
agreeing  at  the  outset  not  to  take  < 
dividend  than  5 per  cent.  For  the  fi 
or  four  years,  however,  no  dividend  war 
the  time.  He  had  not  the  slightest  do 
such  model  lodging-houses  as  he  had  d 
in  his  paper  would  pay  very  well  in  tb 
polis  if  placed  in  suitable  localities,  and 
managed. 

Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  said  it  vl 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Corporation  of  i 
had  not  itself  engaged  in  the  erection  a 
of  model  dwellings  for  families,  but  on 
provision  of  model  lodging-houses  for  sir 
and  women.  [Sir  James  Watson,  in  ane 
suggestion  made  by  the  president,  here  : 
he  should  be  happy  to  send  to  the  Instiiu 
information  he  could  as  to  the  cost  of  ereo 
maintenance  of  these  lodging-houses  in  G 
Mr.  Honeyman,  continuing,  said  he  sha 
to  restrict  himself  to  the  somewhat  ue 
task  of  fault-finding,  although  the  ■ 
which  he  did  so  would  not  be  misun 
by  Sir  James  Watson,  nor,  he  hoped,  bj 
else.  But,  first  of  all,  he  should  like  toi 
a pleasing  circumstance  in  connexion. : 
improvements  which  had  been  carru 
Glasgow.  When  the  Improvement  . 
obtained,  and  the  areas  decided  upon,  ti 
Council  asked  five  or  six  Glasgow  archi 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be  one)  to  g 
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' professional  opinion  as  to  the  way  in 
■"Ih.  the  selected  areas  could  be  dealt  with 
ifce  best  advantage  in  the  laying-out  of 
its  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
different  kinds.  Each  architect  received 
honorarium  for  his  trouble.  lie  men- 
;r|d  this  because  he  thought  it  afforded 
fxample  which  might  worthily  be  followed 
L her  corporations  and  public  bodies.  One 
l which  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  pub- 
•in  1866,  when  the  Act  was  obtained,  wan 


in  1866,  when  the  Act  was  obtained,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
it  be  effected  under  the  operation  of  the 
would  be  missed  altogether  if  it  were  not 
jpd  out  in  such  a manner  as  to  insure  that 
ihsiderable  part  of  the  areas  dealt  with 
i|d  continue  to  be  occupied  by  the  very 
f-’t.  lie  thought  that  object  had  not  been 
fljd.  The  policy  of  the  Glasgow  Improve- 

3 Trustees  had  been  rather  to  disperse  the 
elation  to  newer  and  better  localities,  and, 
rurse,  a great  deal  could  be  said  for  such  a 
jr»  although  he  considered  it  to  be  a great 
: ke.  The  working  population  of  a great 
rllike  Glasgow  should  be  concentrated  as 
• ■ as  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
j in  which  they  were  engaged,  as  their 
i rsal  to  a distance  involved  great  hardships. 
■'8  a mistake  to  suppose  that  density  of 
Ration  was  necessarily  an  evil.  It  was,  of 
fe,  palpable  to  any  one  who  had  seen  the 
*11  closes”  of  Glasgow,  with  their  huge 
iiients  erected  on  each  side  of  a narrow 
r 'having  a width  of  from  4 ft.  to  7 ft., 
put  the  slightest  regard  to  sanitary  con- 
nces  in  any  way  whatever,  that  in  such 
14  the  density  of  population  would  be  accom- 
rl  by  an  exceedingly  high  death-rate.  But 
nh  large  buildings  were  properly  planned 
nnstructed,  the  experience  of  Glasgow  and 
i'm  had  shown  conclusively  that  a larger 
jjition  might  be  housed  in  such  buildings 
■given  area,  without  detriment  to  health, 

I had  previously  overcrowded  the  slums 
ft  were  displaced  by  the  new  buildings. 
1)1]  air  man  had  suggested  that  the  water 
Cjtoies  should  partially  remit  their  charges  in 
Lt-hat  cheap  dwellings  might  be  provided 
hie  poor  at  a remunerative  rate ; but  he 
jjloneyman)  thought  that  commercial  com- 
£ could  hardly  bo  expected  to  do  that. 
Svhere,  as  in  Glasgow,  the  gas  and  water 
1“  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  he 
!|;it  that  such  blocks  of  dwellings  might 
B'  he  supplied  at  a reduced  cost.  He  did 

n link,  however,  that  it  was  advisable  for 
Rations  to  build  houses  for  the  working- 
PiJ  with  rates  which  they  levied  from  the 
vanity,  if  they  could  possibly  gain  their 
» by  any  other  means.  He  agreed  with 
■mairman  in  thinking  that  public  bodies 
» s the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  might 
r’ably  be  expected  to  facilitate  the  erection 
)nlesome  dwellings  for  workmen  by  grant- 
ed at  reduced  rates,  and  by  holding  out 
? inducements.  But  if  they  did  not  see 
*vay  to  give  direct  encouragement  in  the 

4 on  indicated,  municipalities  and  other 
r could,  at  least,  withhold  the  discourage- 
sicaused  by  the  imposition  of  unnecessary 
|tl0ns  upon  building.  For  instance,  in 
2>w,  every  room  was  obliged  to  be  not 
Gan  10  ft.  high.  Probably  Sir  Sydney 
:lows  Company  would  not  have  suc- 
-'!  had  such  a rule  obtained  in  London.  On 
a'ole,  did  not  think  that  the  difficulty  had 
Hen  solved.  The  model  lodging-houses  of 
4 >w,  excellent  as  they  were,  did  not  provide 

■ igs  for  families  of  the  poorer  class.  As  to 
_ it  of  the  Glasgow  buildings,  his  impression 
at  it  was  about  6d.  per  foot  cube.  It  had 
•3d  to  him,  on  hearing  the  remarks  of  Sir 
5j7  Waterlow,  that  if  the  buildings  erected 
>.’3  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
Jjourld  be  mada  to  pay  a dividend  of  5 per 
c«n  Q,®  of  fche  facfc  thafc  in  London  land 
pm  61.  to  51.  per  yard,  as  against  30s.  in 
w,  there  must  be  some  lesson  which 
i was  able  to  teach  Glasgow,  unless  the 
,igs  put  up  in  London  costa  great  deal  less 
per  foot. 

_ Chairman  said  he  was  enabled  to  give 
per  foot  cube  of  the  sixteen  blocks  of 
gs  erected  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow’s 
y between  the  years  1865  and  1874 
i(ieapest  block  was  built  for  5d.  per  foot 
h pd  p0  ,™ost  expensive  one  cost  8Jd. 
e.iqe8fX  the  si^een  blocks  per  cube  foot 
Ss,f0”07:-6fd.,  6id.,  6*d,  6R,  6id., 

O 71a’  6ia-’  7d"  6d-'  6ia-  5d- 

' /4a.,— the  average  price  being  7d. 


per  foot  cube.  The  Victoria  Dwellings  at 
Battersea,  for  which  he  (the  chairman)  had 
been  concerned  as  architect,  cost  7£d.  per  foot, — 
without  the  provision  of  a separate  water-closet 
to  each  tenement.  The  tenements  varied  in  the 
number  of  the  rooms  they  contained.  They 
were  mostly  two,  three,  and  four-roomed  tene- 
ments, but  there  were  some  single-roomed  tene- 
ments, each  of  which  was  fitted  with  cooking- 
range  and  sink.  There  was  a water-closet  in 
common  to  the  occupants  of  every  four  tene- 
ments. He  knew  that  objections  were  urged 
against  this  plan,  but  to  provide  a separate 
water-closet  to  each  tenement  would  be,  he 
thought,  a refinement  of  delicacy,  and  it  would 
certainly  add  materially  to  the  first  cost  and  to 
the  cost  of  supervision  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  in  some  of  the  blocks  of 
artisans’  dwellings  which  had  been  erected  in 
many  of  the  provincial  towns,  especially  in  the 
North,  it  was  customary  to  locate  the  water- 
closets  in  nests  or  clusters  in  separate  blocks  be- 
tween the  living-rooms,  and  he  believed  that  when 
properly  managed  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory. He  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  some  more  recent  statute  under 
which,  if  the  land  acquired  under  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  were  not  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  workmen’s  dwellings  within 
a period  of  three  years  after  it  had  been  cleared, 
it  could  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  other 
buildings. 

The  Chairman  read  a letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  stating 
that  he  understood  there  was  some  such  subse- 
quent Act  or  clause.  “ It  has  been,  I hope  ill- 
naturedly  suggested ’’(continued  the  Chairman) 
“ that  the  ground  is  offered,  or  pretended  to  be 
offered,  at  a forbidding  price,  so  as  to  keep  it 
vacant  for  three  years,  when  this  clause  will 
become  operative,  and,  in  other  words,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  original  Act  will  bo  entirely 
defeated.” 

Mr.  George  Jennings,  then,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  chairman,  proceeded  to  describe  one  or 
two  of  his  specialities  applicable  to  blocks  of 
model  dwellings.  He  first  of  all  called  attention 
to  his  well-known  patent  sink,  which  is  made 
of  galvanised  iron,  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
ordinary  Btone  sink.  By  a veiy  ingenious  yet 
simple  arrangement,  the  sink  is  convertible  at 
will  into  a trough  for  washing  clothes,  vegetables, 
plates,  and  dishes ; and  it  will  also  serve  as  a 
bath  for  the  baby,  and  as  a lavatory  for  an 
adult.  This  sink  has  been,  and  is  being,  largely 
used,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the  Victoria  Dwellings  at 
Battersea  Park,  where  we  hear  that  it  i3  much 
appreciated.  Mr.  Jennings  also  called  atten- 
tion to  a very  ingenious  water-waste  preventer, 
automatic  in  its  action,  and  entirely  obviating 
the  use  of  the  small  cisterns, — frequently  out 
of  order, — which  are  generally  known  by  that 
name.  The  third  contrivance  to  which  Mr. 
Jennings  drew  attention  was  a new  form  of 
trapless  water-closet. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  failure  to  make  progress  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act  and  similar  statutes  was  due  to  the  absence 
of  anything  like  a proper  system  of  municipal 
government  for  the  metropolis.  Glasgow  had 
shown  what  good  local  government  could  do. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  said  he  had  been  surprised 
to  hear  Mr.  Torrens  express  the  opinion  that  the 
various  local  vestries  and  district  boards  could 
be  best  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  his  Act.  He  (Mr.  Fowler) 
shouldjhave  thought  that  such  a work  could  only 
be  safely  entrusted  to  a central  body.  He 
thought  that  it  was  abundantly  proved  that 
artisans’  dwellings  could  be  profitably  erected, 
aud  stated  that  a speculative  builder,  in  a 
district  of  London  with  which  he  (Mr.  Fowler) 
was  well  acquainted,  had  found  it  worth  his 
while  to  give  as  much  as  7d.  per  foot  per  annum 
for  ground,  upon  which  he  had  erected  some 
fairly-well  built  and  planned  dwellings. 

After  a few  remarks  from  the  Chairman, 

Sir  James  Watson,  in  replying  on  the  whole 
discussion,  admitted  that  the  subject  was  sur- 
rounded by  very  great  difficulties.  He  thought 
that  Mr.  Torrens’s  Act,  even  as  he  proposed  to 
amend  it,  would  be  imperfect  in  so  far  as  he 
entrusted  its  administration  to  the  small  local 
authorities.  Possibly  the  difficulty  might  be 
solved  for  London  by  the  creation  of  a body  of 
Improvement  Commissioners,  drawn  partly  from 
the  Office  of  Works,  partly  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  and  partly  from  the  vestries. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Sir  James 
for  his  valuable  paper. 


WAGES  AND  STRIKES. 


The  strike  of  the  Durham  miners  draws 
attention  markedly  to  the  wages  of  the  miners 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  wages  have  been 
for  some  time  regulated.  There  has  been  very 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  exact  wage 
earned  by  the  miners  in  Durham  ; but  it  seems 
clear  that  at  pits  where  the  county  average  has 
been  earned,  and  where  the  full  amount  of  time 
has  been  made,  the  average  daily  wage  earned 
is  a fraction  over  5s.,  and  remembering  the  state 
of  trade  and  the  low  price  of  coal, — a price 
almost  without  parallel,— this  must  be  said  to 
be  at  least  a fair  average  wage.  In  Durham 
the  difficulty  has  not  so  much  been  the  lowness 
of  the  rate  of  wage ; but  the  fact  that  with  that 
rate  of  wage  there  has  been  a want  of  the 
working  of  full  time.  Hence,  although  the 
average  wage  is  fair,  and  probably  above  that 
of  the  generality  of  our  coal-producing  districts, 
the  actual  earnings  of  the  miners  have  not  in 
all  cases  been  commensurate.  Indeed,  the 
amount  of  the  actual  earnings  of  the  miner  lias 
largely  depended  upon  the  class  of  coal  turned 
out,  the  demand  for  coal  for  coking  purposes 
being  constant  and  not  very  much  diminished, 
whilst  there  has  been  of  recent  years  a very 
great  declension  in  the  demand  for  manufac- 
turing coal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand 
for  household  coal  has  been  steady,  and  there  is 
slow  but  constant  growth  in  the  demand  for 
gas  coal ; but  in  both  these  there  has  been  for 
some  time  an  over-production,  production  that 
is  in  excess  of  a diminished  demand,  because  in 
the  time  of  prosperity  in  the  coal  trade  there 
were  many  collieries  opened  out.  Hence  prices 
are  rather  forced  down  for  these  kinds  of  coal, 
and  the  owners  of  household  collieries  have  of 
late  especially  felt  the  duluess  of  trade  and  the 
very  low  prices  that  have  ruled. 

As  one  iustance  of  the  low  prices  that  rule  for 
coal,  it  may  be  Baid  that  whilst  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  gas  companies  of  the  North  paid  about 
11s.  per  ton  for  coal  used  in  the  year  1875,  in 
the  following  year  the  price  of  coal  had  fallen 
to  9s.  5d.  In  1877  it  was  8s.,  and  last  year  the 
average  was  7s.  4d.  per  ton  for  gas  coal  delivered, 
so  that  from  prices  comparatively  low  there 
has  been  a very  considerable  declension.  It 
may  be  added,  too,  that  whilst  the  average  price 
of  the  whole  of  the  coal  raised  by  the  associated 
coalowners  in  Durham  was,  in  1873,  close  upon 
16s.  per  ton,  it  fell  to  10s.  2d.  in  1874  ; to  6s.  6d. 
in  1875,  and  to  43.  8d.  at  the  present  time, — the 
average,  including  coal  of  all  classes,  raised  and 
sold  at  the  pit  mouth.  It  is  long  since  coal  fell 
to  prices  so  low,  aud  therefore  it  was  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  with  it  a very  considerable 
reduction  in  wages  of  the  miners  producing  coal 
thus  lowered  in  price.  Wages  in  Durham  have 
been  for  two  years  stationary,  because  of  the 
operation  of  a minimum  clause  in  the  sliding 
scale.  When  that  arrangement  was  entered  into 
coal-owners  and  miners  generally  were  of  that 
opinion  that  coal  had  reached  its  lowest  level, 
and  hence  the  addition  of  the  minimum  clause 
to  the  arrangement.  Prices,  however,  fell ; and 
hence  employers,  when  the  time  for  the  renewal 
of  . the  sliding  scale  approached,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a necessary  preliminary  to  that 
renewal  would  be  a rearrangement  of  the  datum 
line  of  that  scale.  It  is  on  the  amount  of  the 
fall,  which  is  inevitable,  that  the  Durham  strike 
has  arisen,  j the  employers  claiming  a reduction 
of  20  per  cent.,  and  the  miners  offering  7£  per 
cent.  Previously  to  the  establishment  of  the 
sliding  scale,  disputes  in  relation  to  wages  in 
Durham  were  referred  for  some  years  invariably 
to  arbitration  ; and  whilst  both  coalowners  and 
miners  affirm  their  willingness  to  submit  their 
claim  in  whole  or  part  to  arbitration,  there  is 
still  a difference  between  the  two, — the  miners 
contending  that  the  whole  question  should  bo 
referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  umpire,  whilst 
the  coalowners  are  willing  to  accept  a reduction 
of  10  per  cent.,  and  to  refer  the  remainder  of  the 
claim  to  arbitration ; but  it  is  evident  that  in 
whatever  method  the  dispute  may  be  settled  it 
must  ensue  in  a partial  reduction  of  wages. 

Durham  produces  nearly  half  a million  tons  of 
coal  weekly  ; and  hence  the  strike  has  produced 
a very  considerable  effect  already.  A very 
large  proportion  of  the  coal  raised  in  Durham  is 
consumed  for  purposes  of  metallurgy,— the  con- 
sumption of  coke  being  especially  large  both  for 
the  Cleveland  blast-furnaces  and  for  those  at 
Barrow-in-Furness  and  in  Lincolnshire.  Thus 
dependent  upon  the  supply  of  coke  from 
Dui-ham,  the  blast-furnaces  were  eai-ly  affected, 
and  through  them  the  iron-mines  of  Cleveland 
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and  the  limestone  quarries  of  Weardale,  the 
great  indostries  of  the  North  being  naturally 
interdependent.  _ For  a time  snpphea  of  coal 


cote  were  drawn  to  some  extent  fro™  fte  few 


collieries  working.  Implemented 

3 but  these  resources  were  naturally  limite  , 
“slack-blast"  and  “ damping.down  were 
itably  resorted  to  by  the  owners  of  some 


STONE  v.  TERRA.  COTTA. 


At  the  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  a discuss, on 
ensued  ns  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of 
usim»  terra  cotta,  some  notice  of  which  we 
obtafn  from  the  report  in  the  American 


b ole  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Detain 
coal  trade  is  the  position  of  the  unassociated 
coalowners.  They  were  not  bound  by  the 
slidinv-scale  arrangement,  and  taking  advantage 
ofthe  state  of  the  labour  market  they  obtained 
redactions  in  the  amounts  paid  for  labour  to  a 

considerable  extent.  And  when  the  associated 
coalowners  gave  notice  of  a redaction,  no i notice 
was  given  by  those  outside  the  association,  so 
that  their  workmen  continned  working  after  the 
general  suspension  of  labour  at  the  associated 
collieries  ; but  when  the  workmen  s strike  be- 
came a patent  fact  the  workmen  at  the  collieries 
not  in  tho  association  very  generally  gave  in  their 
notices  to  leave,  and  worked  them  out.  It  is 
evident  that  these  unassociated  collieries  form  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  united  action  of  the  em- 
ployers, for  they  take  odvantago  of  the  associated 
action,  and  alBo  of  whatever  the  state  of  the 
market  allows.  It  is,  therefore,  a problem  by 
no  means  easy  to  solve,  how  in  an  industry  like 
that  of  the  Durham  coal  trade  wages  should  be 
regulated.  The  old  barbarous  mothod  of  strikes 
is  of  all  the  most  coBtly ; and  the  panacea  of 
arbitration  so  often  urged  is  slow  in  action,  and 
not  economically  brought  about.  The  most 
feasible  suggestion  is  that  of  a sliding-scale  free 
and  unfettered  in  its  operation,  for  the  working 
of  coal  is  an  industry  in  which  the  value  of  the 
labour  is  not  so  much  affected  by  extraneous 
matters  as  in  some  other  trades.  The  price  of 
coal  at  the  pit-bank  is  easily  ascertainable ; and 
there  is  not  that  change  in  the  value  of_  the  pro- 
duct of  a given  colliery  that  there  is  in  the 
product,  for  instance,  of  some  of  the  ironworks, 
where  it  has  been  once  or  twice  attempted  to 
introduce  a sliding-scale.  Such  a method  of 
wage  regulation  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  the  product  of  the  labour  is  as  nearly  costless 
as  possible ; it  is  tolerably  rapid  in  its  execu- 
tion, and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
generally  free  from  abnormally  rapid  action, 
But  whether  by  this,  or  by  any  other  means, 
there  will  unquestionably  be  a greater  need 
now  than  ever  for  the  devising  of  some  means 
of  prevention  of,  the  trade  wars  such  as  that 
which  has  so  materially  affected  tho  North.  ^ 


Mr.  Stone,  referring  to  a passage  in  a paper 
recently  read,  which  spoke  of  the  smallness  of 
the  pieces  of  terra  cotta  as  a reason  why  stone 
wasPpreferable,  said  that  he  had  lately  used 
terra  cotta  in  large  pieces  for  window-caps,  and 
in  other  places,  and  found  the  work,  in  some 
cases  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  long,  well  and  uniformly 
burnt,  straight  and  free  from  distortion,  and  of 
great  strength.  He  could  not  see  why  burnt 
clay  should  not  replace  stone,  especially  m fire 
J . if.  war  narticularn 


proof  construction,  for  which  it  was  particularly 
- .v  ttm connexion  with  brick, 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  ST.  MARY  AXE. 

Two  large  blocks  of  new  buildings  of  a 
mercantile  character  are  about  to  be  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  in  the 
City,  where  several  piles  of  warehouses  and 
otlices  have  recently  been  built,  clearing  away 
a considerable  extent  of  old  buildings,  and 
altogether  changing  and  improving  tho  archi- 
tectural character  of  this  part  of  the  City. 
Preparatory  to  commencing  the  additional  new 
buildings  about  to  be  erected  in  the  locality, 
Messrs.  Horne,  Eversfield,  & Co.  have  this  week 
had  two  extensive  sales  of  building  materials, 
in  order  to  clear  the  sites.  The  first  sale  con- 
sisted of  the  materials  of  a number  of  houses, 
shops,  warehouses,  and  other  premises  in 
St.  Mary  Axe  proper,  upon  the  site  of  which 
new  buildings  are  about  to  be  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Low,  architect, 
Basinghall-street.  The  second  sale  consisted  of 
the  materials  of  a block  of  warehouses  in  Bury- 
street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  the  site  to  be  replaced  by 
a block  of  new  buildings,  for  which  Messrs. 
Hammack  & Lambert,  of  Bishopsgate-street, 
are  the  architects.  Both  sales  were  numerously 
attended  by  purchasers  of  this  description  of 
building  materials. 


Employers  and  their  Servants. — At  the 

“ Law  Amendment  Society,”  1,  Adam-street, 
on  Monday  evening  next,  the  28th  inst.,  a paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  “On 
tho  Bills  before  Parliament  for  extending  the 
Liability  of  Public  Companies  and  other  Em- 
ployers for  Injuries  to  their  Servants,  arising 
from  Accidents,  viz., — 1.  The  Attorney- Gene- 
ral’s Bill;  2.  Mr.  Macdonald’s  Bill;  3.  Earl  de 
la  Warr’a  Bill;  4.  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey’s  Bill.” 
A discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Thos.  Brassey,  M.P.,  will  preside. 


adapted.  Where  used  in  - 

either  perfect  similarity  or  striking  contrast  of 
colour  could  be  obtained  at  pleasure,  and  it 
would  seem  that  tho  modelling  of  the  clay  by 
the  artist’s  hand  before  burning  was  as  artistic 
and  effective  a process  as  tlio  laborious  carving 
of  stone.  He  thought  that  the  recent  fashion  of 
carving  brickwork,  after  laying  in  the  wall,  was 
a step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that  it  was 
more  logical  to  model  the  clay  In  its  plastic 
state,  before  burning,  into  the  forms  required. 

Mr.  Littell  agreed  with  Mr.  Stone  in  regard 
to  the  carving  of  brickwork  after  laying.  As  to 
terra  cotta,  he  had  not  himself  seen  any  which 
was  so  agreeable  to  his  eye  in  texture  or  colour 
as  stone.  As  in  sculpture  a plaster  cast  was  less 
pleasing  than  the  marble  original,  although  the 
orm  was  the  same,  so  with  terra  cotta,  which 
resembled  plaster  in  some  ways,  as  compared 
with  stone  in  architecture.  Another  point  was 
that  to  the  eye,  at  least,  tho  impression  given  by 
terra  cotta  was  that  of  weakness  in  comparison 
with  stone,  and  he  thonght  it  necessary  that  a 
material  should  not  only  be  strong,  but  look  so. 

Mr.  Post  remarked  that  the  durability  of 
terra  cotta  was  shown  by  its  remaining  intact 
in  the  Roman  walls  after  the  walls  themselves 
had  crumbled  away  several  inches.  He  thought 
part  of  the  bad  effect  which  the  use  of  brick 
had  on  the  design  was  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  designer  to  master  his  material.  There  was 
no  inherent  reason  why  a design  executed  in 
terra  cotta  should  not  be  as  effective,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  as  durable,  as  one  carried 
oat  in  stone, — much  more  so  than  one  in  sand- 
stone. He  had  always  brought  himself  with 
reluctance  to  the  execution  of  an  important 
building,  which  ought  to  last  for  ages,  in  sand- 
stone, which  was  certain  soon  to  begin  to  decay, 
and  might  perish  even  within  his  own  lifetime. 
As  to  the  difference  in  beauty  between  the  clay 
and  the  marble  in  sculpture,  he  thought  in 
practice  that  the  clay  models  prepared  to  carve 
from  were  generally  superior  to  the  stone  copy. 
Probably  most  architects  had  seen  clay  models 
which,  as  they  left  the  hands  of  the  artist,  were 
very  fine,  but  were  entirely  spoiled  in  the  repro- 
duction in  marble,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of 
the  material.  He  was  by  no  means  an  advocate 
of  the  substitution  of  terra  cotta  for  stone,  but 
thought  each  was  good  in  its  proper  place. 

Mr.  Robertson  pointed  out  that  the  advantage 
of  carving  on  brickwork  over  terra-cotta  orna- 
mentation of  the  same  kind  was  that  the 
carving  of  the  brickwork  was  done  in  place,  and 
could  be  controlled  with  regard  to  the  effect 
which  it  was  intended  to  have  from  the  place 
where  it  would  be  seen,  while  a terra-cotta 
panel  or  ornament  muBt  be  modelled  and  burnt 
separately,  and  to  some  extent  in  ignorance  of 
what  its  effect  would  be  in  place,  and  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  result  would  be  disap- 
pointing when  the  work  was  set  and  it  was  too 
late  to  alter  it. 

Mr.  Loring  asked  how  Mr.  Robertson  would 
alter  a moulding  cut  on  the  brickwork,  if  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  it  ; or  whether,  if  it 
could  not  be  altered,  there  was  any  way  of 
insuring  that  the  carving  would  be  free  from 
mistakes  ? 

Mr.  Robertson  said  that  mistakes  could  not 
be  avoided  absolutely,  but  that  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a good  effect  was  better  when  the 
designer  could  study  the  execution  on  the  spot, 
than  where  the  material  must  be  wrought  else- 
where and  brought  to  its  place. 

Mr.  Loring  asked  if  it  would  not  do  to  have 
the  Boft  material  modelled  in  place. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought  that  would  be  an 
advantage,  if  practicable. 

Mr.  Loring  considered  it  perfectly  practicable, 
and  that  there  was  no  more  difficulty  in  model- 


ling the  clay  in  the  place  it  was  to  occupy  , 
in  carving  stone  in  place,  with  the  adva<  i 
that  a mistake  in  stone  sculpture  could  r 
rectified,  while  the  clay  could  be  added  t ! 
changed  at  pleasure,  aud  fixed  by  bu < 
when  the  desired  effect  had  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Post  thought  it  would  be  much 
advantageous  to  have  the  clay  modelled 
the  drawing  by  a skilful  artist,  and  then  V 
than  to  entrust  the  execution  to  a journe  : 
carver.  He  felt  safer  with  a man  held  to l1 
conformity  with  the  drawings  by  scctior 
and  careful  indication,  than  in  sending  a ; 
man,  perhaps  skilful  or  perhaps  not,  to  ex 
the  work  in  place  according  to  his  own  * 
He  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  carve  • 
work  so  that  the  joints  would  not  in  the  d 
of  years  he  washed  out  in  a trying  climate 
Mr.  Stone  asked  what  expedient  was  re 
to  in  carving  brick  to  overcome  the  diffir 
arising  from  the  porous  or  cellular  str 
which  most  bricks  exhibited  when  broker)! 
Mr.  Robertson  explained  that  special  i| 
were  made  for  carving,  which  were  homogi 
in  texture  throughout.  # I 

The  President  wished  to  say  a word  iu 
to  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  in  the 
of  the  discussion  on  the  difficulty  of  gettin 
carving  in  stone  or  marble.  He  thought  1 
entirely  practicable  to  get  as  good  sculpt! 
architectural  decoration  as  ever  was  exo 
In  the  public  buildings  in  Pliiladelptl 
sculptured  parts  were  first  modelled  iu  c 
skilful  artists,  and  carefully  corrected  i: 
before  banding  tbem  over  to  the  workrr 
execution.  The  model  was  photograph! 
the  workmen  followed  it  exactly.  I lit 
ture  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington  was  m 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  and  the  design  was  so  ii 
followed  that  the  finished  sculpture  coulai 
distinguished  from  tho  model.  He  x 
there  was  a tendency  to  ignore  the  part 
workman  iu  the  carrying  out  of  a desig; 
had  men  who  could  do  as  good  and  inti 
work  as  the  artisans  of  any  age,  an 
should  be  sought  out  and  their  posi: 
cognised. 

Mr.  Walter  continued  with  some  y. 
about  the  best  kind  of  building  stones  fci 
structures  intended  to  be  permanent,  ii 
opinion,  the  true  marble  was  not  fib  for  bt 
nothing  but  granite  and  dolomite,  or  ma 
limestone,  could  be  depended  upon.  Ai 
employed  sandstones  and  marble  withe 
cient  study  of  their  qualities.  Mar; 
quickly  acted  upon  by  the  acids  in  r 
particularly  by  the  sulphurous  acid  il 
from  burning  coal.  In  the  Mint  at  Philt 
it  was  necessary  to  take  out  the  marble  1 
and  replace  them  with  granite.  No  sti 
would  effervesce  with  acids  should  be 
a building,  nor  any  which,  like  sa 
crumbled  away  with  tho  weather.  D 
unlike  the  ordinary  marble,  was  nnaffe 
acids.  A drop  of  muriatic  acid  on  a 
marble  would  run  through  it,  while  on  > 
it  would  remain  like  water.  The  e 
strength  of  dolomite  he  had  found  I 
experiments  to  be  more  than  three  t 
great  as  that  of  marble.  It  was  dolotni 
was  used  in  the  public  buildings  at  Was' 
and  in  those  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Loring  remarked  that  terra-f 
burnt  clay,  offered  a material  which  c 
be  affected  by  acids,  and  whose  < 
strength  exceeded  that  of  any  stone 
favourable  circumstances. 


A Versatile  Vicar.  — The  Rev.' 
Sanger,  vicar  of  Carlton-in-Cleveland^ 
said  to  be  an  able  preacher,  has  (acco 
a North  Country  paper)  issued  a circuli 
parishioners,  in  which  he  says, 

“I  feel  sorry  for  the  necessity  of  a letter  to  vr 
conduct  in  rebuilding  tho  parish  church,  which  i 
dangerous  after  last  August  gales  that  servicr 
longer  be  safely  conducted  under  its  root,  U 
taken  upon  myself  the  rebuilding,  the  burdens 
fallen  upon  tho  parish.  You  must  all  be  aware  t 
worked  as  few  clergymen  ever  yet  worked  to  . 
church.  I worked  as  a bookbinder,  to  get  tin. 
two  years  : obtained  the  subscriptions,  writing 
2 000  letters;  designed  the  building,  acted 
works  and  contractor,  carved  all  thewvood  i ina 
worked  with  the  men  employed,  and  I ougttt  toi 
to  complete  the  work  in  peace,  not  be  ptibU01 
for  the  benefit  I have  conferred  upon  the  parisli 
a church  which,  for  elegance,  is  second  to  < 
locality." 

We  do  not  know  the  circumstances  whj 
forth  this  “ vindication”  ; but  the  wn 
seem  to  be  aremarkably  energetic  man,  i 
perhaps,  somewhat  over-sanguine  a 
ability  as  an  architect. 
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THE  BELGIAN  JUBILEE  HALL. 

Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  tenders  for 
direction  of  the  hall  in  which  the  fiftieth 
f ersary  of  Belgian  Independence  is  to  be 
t rated,  and  which  is  to  be  preserved  for  the 
] >ses  of  a national  museum  of  art  industry, 
it  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  commis- 
tlrs  and  the  contractors  who  had  sent  in 
t offers.  It  was  found  that  the  highest 
it  was  1,921,500  francs,  the  lowest  1,392,000 
fls,  while  the  Government  estimate  for  the 
i amounted  to  1,555,000  francs.  The  an- 
ipement  as  to  which  was  accepted  has  yet 
i made.  The  commissioners  to  conduct  all 
less  connected  with  this  national  celebration 

appointed  the  previous  week  by  royal 
('0,  and  include  the  burgomasters  of  Brus- 
riAntwerp,  Ghent,  and  Li&ge,  the  Belgian 
H.issiouer  at  the  Vienna  and  Paris  Exhibi- 
ll  and  several  other  persons. 


1-jtPLETION  OF  THE  NEW  HIGHGATE 
INFIRMARY. 

/|0  new  infirmary  at  Highgate,  which  has 
built  for  the  purposes  of  the  Holborn 
d,  and  a view  and  description  of  which 
.'jred  in  the  Builder  a short  time  ago,  is 
completed,  and  is  intended  to  be  formally 
(id  in  the  course  of  a week  or  two.  The 
Lug,  which  has  taken  more  than  two  years 
Let,  is  the  largest  and  most  costly  of  its 
k in  the  metropolis,  the  outlay  upon  it 
Cf  been  about  80,000Z.  At  a recent  meet- 
the  Board  the  building  committee  re- 
pl  that  Messrs.  Snell  & Son,  the  architects, 
Fjceived  notice  from  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Burt, 
untractors,  that  the  building  would  be  given 
Jiby  them  in  less  than  a mouth,  and  the 
Bjects  recommended  that  no  time  should 
hi  in  taking  possession.  It  was  added  that 
2.ial  order  had  been  given  to  the  contrac- 
tuot  to  proceed  with  the  colouring  or  the 
P Dg  of  the  walls,  as  in  this  weather  it 

* be  quite  useless  to  do  anything  of  the 
k util  the  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
&]ition  of  the  building.  At  the  present 

• the  building  committee  are  engaged  in 
5 j ting  the  necessary  officers  preparatory  to 
Speping  of  the  establishment,  and  at  the 
dig  above  referred  to  it  wa3  resolved  that 
h'-r  bo  written  to  the  Local  Government 
I);  asking  for  the  sanction  of  the  Board  to 
[ iary  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  guardians 
W engineer,  and  on  that  being  received  that 
«lle  be  lost  in  taking  steps  to  elect  an 
Her. 


ART  AND  ITS  MOTIVE. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  contendic 
Brriters  whose  notions  are  so  confused,  ar 
* sense  of  inconsistency  is  so  dull  as  tt 
bites  of  “ art  for  art,”  if  it  were  not  for  tl 
V.  public,  who  might  be  led  astray,  an 
‘ 'inking  it  was  learned  and  authoritath 
pe.  When  a correspondent  can  quote  sue 
fage,  as  “ Evelyn  Pyne  ” does  in  la: 
V:  Builder,  and  maintain  its  consistency,  c 
Ment  is  likely  to  be  of  any  avail.  For  th 
•jjiience  of  the  readers  of  the  Builder,  hov 
• , wiif  put  the  two  passages  whic 
jnPyno”  maintains  are  consistent  side  b 
11  Here  they  are  : — “ We  cannot  easily  brin 
11  ’es  to  believe  that  either  moral  or  artisti 
jtnsciousness  can  inspire  true  art- work ; 
idu-theless,  all  art  is  essentially  self-coi 
R These  contradictions  occur  within  th 
bf  ten  lines.  Can  any  one  after  this  affiri 
1 was  [unjust  in  twitting  Mr.  Caine  wit 
Bistency  ? 

elyn  Pyno  ” may  be  unable  to  recognise  th 
. ot  this  clique  when  divested  of  the 
ri,  liouucy  attire,  but  there  they  stand  i 
?i't  tetter,  with  all  this  trumpery  torn  froi 
packs,  and  without  even  a verbal  apron  t 
:‘30  them.  Can  a writer  who  sums  up  th 
J clut7  °f  the  artist  in  that  of  “ paintin 
:,;le  8ees”  bo  considered  at  all  qualified  fc 
w arti  topics  ? The  photographi 

[if,13  E/elyn  Pyne’ s ” artisticideal.it  : 

6 slightest  degree  self-conscious,  and  rei 
uthfully  what  it  sees ! Did  Haffaelle  pair 
lie.  saw  in  his  “ Dispute,”  or  in  his  “ Eel 
f , °l  }a  his  Cartoons  ? Did  Michelangel 
[iwhat  he  saw  in  his  “Last  Judgment”  ? c 
■ udias  carve  what  he  saw  in  the  famor 
is  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  ? Why,  sir,  sue 
■tome  as  that  of  "Evelyn  Pyno"  w„u] 


subject  any  one  who  held  it  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  A B C of  art. 

If  any  artist  may  be  conscious  of  his  own 
virtue,  surely  it  cannot  be  a sin  to  be  conscious 
of  his  picture’s  virtue.  If  a painter  had  no 
conscious  moral  purpose  in  his  work,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  he  would  deserve  any  credit  if  his 
picture  should  fortunately  turn  out  to  have  one. 
A picture,  according  to  the  art-for-art  folk,  may 
have  a moral  purpose,  only  the  artist  must  not 
know  it,  and  nobody  must  whisper  it  to  him,  or 
his  work  will  no  longer  be  a work  of  art.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Irishman  with  a string 
to  the  hind  log  of  his  pig,  who  begged  no  one 
would  whisper  that  he  was  going  to  Cork  as  the 
pig  thought  he  was  going  to  Dublin.  But  if  a 
work  of  art  may  have  a moral  purpose,  and  yet 
be  a work  of  art,  as  my  opponents  have  not 
yet  gone  quite  so  far  as  to  deny,  surely  it 
would  redound  more  to  the  credit  of  the  artist 
if  that  purpose  were  by  design,  and  not  by  a fluke. 
“ Evelyn  Pyne’s”  co-urgers  of  art  for  art  lay 
much  stress  on  genius  being  divine,  but  to  the 
workings  of  the  Divine,  conscious  purpose  has 
always  been  attributed, — and  “ He  saw  that  it 
was  good.” 

Good  heavens  ! are  we  in  this  year  of  grace 
1879  to  be  told  that  the  highest  art  is  to  be  the 
offspring  of  uncontemplated,  unwilled  purpose, 
of  blind  chance,  of  yielding  to  a mood  ! What 
has  the  world  come  to  that  such  nonsense  can 
be  tolerated, — even  pass  current  with  a few? 
This  kind  of  talk  is  really  the  “goody-goody” 
of  the  art-for-art  gossips.  It  would  seem  like 
some  doctrine  of  the  Nirvana,  in  which  life  is  to 
swoon  through  existence  destitute  of  all  manly 
energy  and  purpose.  Art  for  Good. 

*#*  Here  the  correspondence,  so  far  as  the 
lecture  in  question  is  concerned,  may  end.  The 
main  point,  however,  is  still  open  for  independent 
discussion. 


CHISELBOROUGH-CUM-CHINNOCK. 1 

Sir, — The  Rev.  C.  F.  Newell,  rector  of  the 
above  parishes,  says  he  may  be  a “ cretin,”  but 
that  he  most  certainly  is  not  a pluralist.  I 
never  said  that  he  was  a cretin,  although  I men- 
tioned the  existence  of  interesting  specimens  of 
those  unfortunate  people  in  his  district.  If, 
however,  a clergyman  has  the  charge  of  two 
distinct  villages  with  two  churches  I believe  I 
am  right  in  calling  him  a pluralist 

Now  for  the  noble  landowners  between  whom 
Chiselborough  and  Chinnock  are  squeezed  as 
between  the  jaws  of  a vice.  When  the  old 
correspondence  took  place  in  the  Builder,  Mr. 
Newell  said  it  was  not  Lord  Portman’s  estate  upon 
which  the  cottages  complained  of  were  situated. 
Now,  he  says  it  is  not  Lord  Ilchester  who  is  to 
blame.  I see  that  the  Earl  of  Egremont  is 
patron  of  the  living  of  Chiselborough  and  West . 
Chinnock, — perhaps  he  ought  to  share  a little  of 
the  blame.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Newell  evidently 
thinks  his  parishes  have  nothing  to  hope  from 
three  great  earls,  for  he  says  it  would  be  a fine 
thing  if  I and  my  friends  would  buy  up  and  re- 
build these  miserable  cottages.  I dare  say  the 
reverend  gentleman  is  well  aware  that  improve- 
ments and  any  kind  of  enterprise  for  the  well- 
being of  the  people  have  to  come  from  citizen- 
traders  as  a lule,  and  not  from  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  I should  like  to  know  who 
has  property  for  sale  in  these  villages.  Not  the 
labourers,  I am  sure.  The  labourers  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  little  possessions  by  every  kind 
of  paltry  dodge.  Not  only  was  there  the  giving 
of  2s.  to  have  Is.  returned  in  order  to  prove  a 
peppercorn  rent,  but  many  others,  such  as  send- 
ing a whitewasher  or  a thatcher  to  do  a few 
shillings’  worth  of  work,  and  taking  Is.  per 
year  as  payment.  I tried  to  purchase  a house 
in  my  own  native  village  (Montacute)  not  long 
ago,  but  I found  that  money  would  not  buy  it. 
The  place  had  been  bespoken  by  the  land- 
owner’s agent  solely  because  there  should  be  no 
new  proprietor  allowed  in  the  village.  The  story 
of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  a large  double 
hayrick  is  quite  as  good  as  that  such  a stack  was 
fired  from  the  outside.  I should  think  that  rick 
must  have  been  rather  heavily  insured,  and  that 
perhaps  the  bad  times  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  But,  does  the  rector  of  Chiselborough  and 
West  Chinnock  mean  to  say  that,  because  a 
hayrick  caught  fire  one  night,  the  whole 
parish  of  Chiselborough  was  justly  put  under 
sentence  of  eviction,  the  most  convenient  part 
of  which  sentence,  1 will  be  bound  to  say,  has 
been  carried  out  ? And  it  scarcely  tallies  with 
what  Mr.  Newell  implies,  namely,  that  the 
i cottages  are  in  tho  hands  of  small  proprietors, 


that  such  notices  could  have  been  given.  They 
must  have  proceeded  from  one  of  the  noble 
landowners.  I had  some  of  the  most  piteous 
letters  from  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Chisel- 
borough,  begging  and  praying  for  my  inter- 
ference. Why  did  they  not  go  to  Mr.  Newell  ? 
I suppose  they  knew  that  he  was  too  deep  in 
with  the  landowners.  They  applied  to  mo  as 
an  old  neighbour.  I applied  to  Archdeacon 
Denison,  as  a man  of  some  authority  with  the 
clergy,  to  stir  up  his  clerical  brethren  against 
this  cruelty ; but  he  wrote  that,  much  as  he 
sympathised  with  tho  people,  he  was  getting 
too  old  to  be  mixed  up  with  such  affairs. 
a George  Mitchell, 

“ One  from  the  Plough.” 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — The  condition  of  the  monuments  in  this 
“ noble  pile  ” is  not  creditable.  Covered  with 
dust  and  dirt,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any 
ordinary  observer  to  say  of  what  material  they 
are  composed ; and  this  has  been  the  sole  con- 
dition they  have  been  in  for  a long  time  past. 

And  I would  respectfully  ask  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  through  the  medium  of  the  Builder, 
when  the  restoration  of  the  Queen  Anne  statue, 
with  the  figures  surrounding  it,  in  front  of  the 
most  majestic  elevation  tho  world  ever  saw,  is 
to  be  attempted  ? The  condition  of  this  group 
is  perfectly  disgraceful  to  the  cathedral  autho- 
rity and  the  City  of  London. 

Go  to  Westminster  Abbey.  How  striking 
the  contrast.  Tho  marble  monuments  are  kept 
in  the  most  beautiful  order,  free  from  dust  and 
dirt,  and  a perfect  credit  to  Dean  Stanley  and 
the  Chapter. 

As  to  St.  Paul’s,  the  frequent  pulling  down 
and  fixing  up  keeps  the  noble  edifice  in  a con- 
stant state  of  transition,  and  promises  fair  for  a 
permanent  chaos.  R.  Payne. 


TEDDINGTON  CEMETERY. 

The  above  has  now  been  completed,  and  the 
Church  of  England  part  was  consecrated  on  the 
9th  of  April  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
whole  site  is  a plot  nine  acres  in  extent,  five 
acres  and  a half  of  which  have  been  laid  out  for 
present  requirements,  divided  about  equally  into 
consecrated  and  unconsecrated  portions  by  a 
path  18  ft.  wide,  and  with  this  exception  there 
is  not  another  straight  path,  all  being  laid  out 
in  easy  curves,  and  thus  departing  from  the 
gridiron  arrangement  usually  seen. 

The  chapels  are  of  fourteenth-century  Gothic, 
identical  iu  design,  and  connected  by  a covered 
carriage-way  over  the  central  path,  and  spanning 
which  is  a bold  entrance-arch  flanked  by  towers 
(in  which  are  the  vestries),  and  surmounted  by 
octagon  lanterns  and  crocheted  spires.  The 
chapels  are  each  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  internal  dimen- 
sions, lined  with  white  bricks  and  relief-stamped 
tiles  by  Minton.  Seats  are  arranged  stall-wise, 
and  are,  with  the  open  roofs,  all  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  reading-desks  are  of  pitch 
pine,  by  Hammer,  from  the  architect's  design. 

A mortuary  is  provided  fitted  with  slate 
shelving  and  conveniences  for  “ post-mortems." 
At  the  entrance  is  a lodge  containing  office  and 
living-rooms,  toolhouse,  &c. 

The  front  railing  is  by  Handyside  & Co. 

The  material  used  for  the  walling  is  Bargate 
ragstone,  from  Godaiming,  and  Box-ground 
Bath-stone  for  dressings. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Harris  & Bonell, 
of  Teddington,  and  the  whole  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  T.  Goodchild,  architect, 
Adelphi,  London. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — This  Asso- 
ciation having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Yarmouth  to  hold 
their  annual  Congress  in  that  town,  in  August, 
the  Town  Council  has  appointed  a committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  receiving  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Taunton  Town  Council,  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  was  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
Association  and  other  bodies  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  members  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  who  will  hold  their 
1 annual  congress  in  Taunton  in  August. 
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tramways. 

SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  April  21st,  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  V ictoria. 
street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Joseph  Bernays,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr  J.  L.  Haddan,  on  “ The  Essentials  which 
should  govern  the  Construction  and  Working  of 
Tramways.”  The  author  observed  that  when 
tramways  were  first  introduced,  they  were  a 
great  advance  upon  the  ordinary  roads,  but  tha. 
j — .womnnt  nf  rniiflwava  had,  in 


attendance,  and  to  pass  their  children  off  as 

older  than  they  really  were.  The  absence  of 
uiuca  ....  r Tvi/i ronwr  rfin- 


the  modern  improvement  of  roadways  had,  in 
the  present  day,  led  almost  to  a reversal  of 
the  relative  positions  of  road  and  tramway,  in 
America,  the  tramways  were  superior  to  the 
roads,  because  the  latter  were  sacrificed  to  the 
former.  The  tram-rail  there,  moreover,  was 
available  for  the  moderate  ordinary  traffic,  whilst 
the  speed  of  the  tram  service  was  about  -0  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Haddan  alluded  to  the  general 
tendency  to  employ  wood  in  roadways,  and  he 
described  a system  of  construction  by  which  a 
road  could  be  made  with  a perfectly  flat  sur- 
face, and  yet  be  well  drained,  and  which  should 
have  the  tramway  incorporated  with  it. 
tram-rails,  he  said,  would  be  of  wood,  and  the 
roadway  would  be  kept  surfaced  with  grit,  so 
that  the  wood  would  not  form  the  actual  wear- 
ing surface.  This  system  of  tram  and  roadway, 
the  author  observed,  would  be  homogeneous, 
and  would  combine  the  best  possible  road  for 
ordinary  vehicles,  with  a perfect  tramway  for 
special  carriages  at  less  cost  than  the  present 
method  of  construction.  The  author  condemned 
the  indiscriminate  introduction  of  railway  and 
omnibus  principles  into  the  construction  and 
working  of  tramways,  and  described  his  pro- 
posed arrangement  for  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  a tramway  service.  This  consists  of 
a locomotive  engine  to  be  worked  by  steam  and 
air,  the  steam  being  used  for  compressing, 
during  the  journey,  its  own  supply  of  air  as  well 
as  that  which  supplies  the  continuous  motive 
power  for  propelling  the  cars.  By  reversing, 
the  same  driving  mechanism  acts  as  a continu- 
ous brake,  and  the  same  system  is  so  arranged 
that  the  driver  constantly  feels  the  pull  of  the 
train  upon  a regulator  handle.  The  withdrawal 
of  his  hand  from  this  handle  is  to  instantly  cause 
the  steam  power  to  block  the  train.  Thus  the 
brake  mechanism  would  always  be  in  action, 
instead  of  lying  dormant,  as  in  ordinary  conti- 
nuous brakes.  The  author,  in  conclusion,  stated 
what,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  technical,  phy- 
sical, and  administrative  requirements  of  me- 
chanical traction  on  tramways  generally. 


dered  proof  of  ago  unsatisfactory  and  there 
were  constant  difficulties  arising  m this  respect 
which  were  not  easily  remedied.  The  general 
acceptance  of  the  factory  regulations  has  greatly 
lightened  the  work  of  the  inspectors  in  some 
respects  during  recent  years  The  definitions 
of  the  Act  of  1878  alter  the  effects  of  tho  Act  of 
1867,  as  many  establishments  which  were  non- 
textile  factories  under  that  Act  are  now  work- 
shops, and  establishments  which  were  workshops 
are  now  non-textile  factories.  The  enactments 
of  the  new  law,  arranged  as  they  are  methodi- 
cally and  carefully,  embrace  matters  which  had 
no  place  in  the  earlier  Acts.  The  hard-and-fast 
line  is  now  an  undulating  and  elastic  one,  drawn 


to  satisfy  the  absolute  necessities  and  customs 
- vs, l j. — Jooin  different  parts  of  the  king- 


PARLI AMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 


Royal  Parks. — In  the  House  of  Common:' 
the  17th  inst.,  on  the  motion  for  going  i 
Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Dillwyn  ios<f 


of  different  trades  in t - 

dom.  The  time  of  beginning  and  ending  daily 
work,  which  is  almost  indigenous  in  the  cotton 
districts,  would  be  impossible  in  other  places. 
The  lime-washing,  so  necessary  in  a bakehouse 
or  in  a textile  factory,  would  be  useless  at  a 
blast-furnace  or  iron-mill.  The  regular  and  un- 
varying hours  of  work  in  a cotton-mill,  where 
the  rapidly  revolving  machinery  draws  upon  the 
unremitting  attention  of  the  operative  from 
week's  end  to  week’s  end,  would  not  admit  of 
an  extension  of  hours  to  meet  sudden  emer- 
gencies, as  in  the  case  of  occupations  in  which  the 
operatives  have  to  meet  regular  slack  seasons, 
when  short  hours  and  frequently  less  than  half- 
time prevail.  There  are  five  superintending 
inspectors,  the  work  of  whose  several  districts 
has  been  arranged  so  as  to  equalise  as  much  as 
possible  the  work  of  each  inspector,  taking  into 
account  the  density  or  scattered  position  of 
factories,  tha  means  of  access  by  railway,  the 
time  that  would  be  occupied  in  travelling,  &c. 


FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  INSPECTION, 

Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave,  C.B.,  has  issued  | with .chairs, and  will  seat  about  2S0  people,  ex- 


ALL  HALLOWS  TEMPORARY  CHURCH, 
SOUTHWARK. 

From  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  N.McIutyre  North 
a temporary  church  has  been  built  in  Orange- 
street,  Southwark,  which  is  certainly  merito- 
rious.  The  building  is  framed  and  bolted 
together,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  down  and 
re-erected  at  trifling  cost.  Outside  it  is  very 
plain,  with  a three-light  window  at  the  west  end, 
and  a Bmall  bell-cote  projecting  from  the  face. 
The  roof  is  formed  of  boarding,  in  squares, 
screwed  to  the  purlins,  then  covered  with 
felting,  and  slated.  The  roof  is  all  in  one  plane, 
except  at  the  apsidal  end.  The  transepts  (form- 
ing recesses  for  the  harmonium  and  vestry)  are 
very  small,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
within  certain  limits  prescribed  by  the  plan  of 
the  permanent  church.  The  church  is  furnished 


his  first  report  hs  her  Majesty’s  chief  in-  ( elusive  of  the  choir.  The  church  is  warmed  by 
spector  of  factories  and  workshops  for  the  j three  of  George  s Calorigens,  which  answer 
United  Kingdom.  It  states  that,  pending  very  well.  The  vestry  is  warmed  by  a gas- 
the  disenseious  upon  the  Bill  for  consolidating  | stove,  and  has  lavatory,  &c.,  adjoining.  The 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  and  until  the  walls  are  of  brick ; the  lights  have  deal  ch  a in- 
coming into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  fered  frames,  with  oak  cills,  and  are  glazed  with 
last  of  the  new  regulations  embodied  in  the  Act  j lead  glazing.  The  heads  and  cills  are  of  York 
of  1878,  much  of  the  time  of  the  department  stone.  The  boarding  of  the  roof  is  sized  ; the 
was  taken  up  in  preparing  for  the  new  depar-  j remaining  woodwork  is  stained  and  varnished, 
ture.  No  period  could  have  been  more  favour-  ' Mr.  Baguley  was  the  builder  ; Messrs.  Ben- 
able  for  adjusting  incongruities  aad  modifying  ham  & Froude  supplied  the  gasfittings  and  book- 
systems,  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  employment  desk  ; Messrs.  Millar  did  the  gasfitting,  Mr. 
has  been  universally  such  that  but  few  induce-  j Evans  tho  wrought-iron  dog-grate,  &c.  The 
ments  exist  either  for  prolonging  the  legal  hours  ! corona  was  the  gift  of  the  architect ; with  this 
of  work  or  for  employing  children  or  young  exception  the  cost  of  the  whole,  including 
persons  below  the  proper  age.  The  return  of  fittings,  has  been  only  6941. 


prosecutions  may  show  an  apparently  long  list 
of  persons  who  have  been  summoned ; but  when 
it  is  considered  that  every  trade  or  occupation 
in  which  manual  labour  is  exercised  is,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  under  restrictions  more  or 
less  numerous,  and  that  during  a period  of 
depression  the  utmost  efforts  are  made  to  pro- 
duce as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  the  occasional 
indneement  to  “ complete  an  order  under  con- 
tract ” is  very  powerful,  the  list  will,  in  reality, 
not  be  so  heavy.  The  total  snm  imposed  by 
way  of  fines  amounted  to  5081.  12s.  2d.  The 
work  of  factory  inspection  has  become  more  and 
more  varied  and  complicated  year  by  year.  In- 
spection, commencing  in  1833,  was  directed  to 
overcoming  opposition,  which  necessitated  the 
extensively  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  law 
by  fines.  The  duties  of  the  inspector  were 
severe  and  harassing.  Employers  strenuously 
opposed  reduced  hours  of  work ; parents  claimed 
the  labour  of  their  children,  seeking  by  every 
contrivance  to  evade  the  necessity  of  school 


The  Gorleaton  Breakwaters. — Some  years 
ago  the  sea  made  such  encroachments  upon 
Gorleston  beach  and  cliffs  that  the  construction 
of  breakwaters  was  determined  upon,  such  being 
designed  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing 
any  further  scouring  of  the  land,  and  to  protect 
a portion  of  the  South  Pier.  The  work  was  done, 
but  for  some  time  (says  the  Norfolk  Chronicle ) 
it  has  been  known  that  the  object  for  which 
these  structures  were  made  has  not  been  at- 
tained. Still  beach  and  cliff  continue  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  heavy  seas  which  easterly 
gales  roll  into  the  South  Ham  ; and  continually, 
as  soundings  prove,  does  the  depth  of  water 
increase  in  this  vicinity.  Temporary  repairs 
are  necessary,  but  it  is  suggested  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  at  once  to  take  into  con- 
sideration some  large  scheme,  which,  though 
expensive  at  the  outset,  would  he  more  lasting 


and  more  effective. 


move, — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  any  royal  or  i 
park  or  pleasure-ground  which  is  uuremunerativni 
reason  of  its  being  used  for  purposes  of  recreation  or  a 
ment,  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Works,  and  the  amouut  required  1 • 
maintenance  included  in  the  annual  estimates  for 
and  pleasure-grounds,  instead  of  (as  in  the  ease  of  Wi,i 
Great  Park)  being  placed  under  the  Revenue  Depart! 
of  Woods  and  Forests.” 

The  parks,  he  observed,  ought  to  he  so  man 
as  to  be  made  productive,  and  he  hoped 
next  year  her  Majesty’s  Government  would 
their  way  to  carry  his  suggestion  into  effe 
Sir  H.  Selwiu-Ibbetson,  in  reply,  said  that  a. 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  lam 
the  reigu  of  George  IV.,  provision  was  ij 
for  passing  all  the  surplus  revenues  tc; 
Exchequer  after  the  payment  of  expenses. 
by  a later  Act  (14  and  15  Viet.)  a certain  ii. 
her  of  the  parks  were  passed  from  the  cej 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests  to  that  of  theBoiIlj 
Works.  No  such  provision,  however,  was  4 
with  regard  to  Windsor  Park,  the  reason  .( 
that  Windsor  Park  was  looked  upon  to  a c«.. 
extent  as  apart  of  the  royal  residence.  A, 
large  portion  of  the  expense  was  really  ind; 
in  the  interest  of  the  public.  He  refer: : 
the  expenditure  that  was  necessary  for  tin 
tection  of  the  park.  Under  the  good  mi:, 
menc  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  the  revenci 
increased  so  as  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the. 
List,  and  had,  in  fact,  amounted  to  morn 
410,0001.  The  change  advocated  by  thr 
member  might  possibly  reduce  tho  cost  a 
what,  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  :s 
interests,  not  of  the  Crown,  but  of  the  pui 
Maintenance  of  Royal  Palaces  and  .1 
Buildings. — In  Committee  of  Supply,  >,| 
18th  insc.,  on  the  vote  to  complete  the  1 
35,540 1.  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  i 
Palaces,  Sir  G.  Balfour  said  that  the  v 
having  made  a bargain  with  the  Crown,  u 
of  course  adhere  to  it ; but  it  could  q 
denied  that  the  palaces  of  Hampton  >; 
Holyrood,  and  others  were  used,  not  foe 
residences,  but  for  different  purposes, 
not  grudge  auy  rewards  which  might  b t 
to  the  families  of  those  who  had  donemseE> 
the  State,  but  they  might  be  rewarded 
better  way  than  by  apartments  in  the 
Palaces.  They  would  bo  more  benefits 
money  grant.  When  distinguished  st 
came  to  this  country  we  ought  to  have  1 
for  their  reception,  but  now  the  only  plaj 
had  to  go  to  was  an  hotel.  St.  James', 
sington,  and  Hampton  Court  Palaces  o\ 
be  available  for  receiviug  them. — Mr.  (| 
in  reply,  said  he  would  take  the  case  of  H 
Court  Palace.  That  palace  contained^ 
three  or  forty-four  residences  or  separate 
ments,  yet  the  cost  of  all  those  reside® 
only  8501.  a year.  If  the  views  of  t 
member  were  carried  out,  and  lodgings  w: 
vided  elsewhere  for  these  ladies,  ic.  w< 
necessary  to  spend  5,0001.  or  6,0001.  a 
Mr.  E.  Jenkins  said  that  Hampton  Court 
was  not  kept  in  a proper  state  for  1 
palace. — The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 
also  a sum  to  complete  the  vote  of  2,9 

Marlborough  House. The  vote  to  c 

the  sum  of  113,5611.  for  Royal  Par1 

Pleasure  Gardens  was  agreed  to. *T 

of  26,9301.  to  complete  the  sum  requx 
the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  of  the 
of  Parliament,  was  agreed  to,  an  ame: 
to  reduce  the  vote  by  1,7501.,  the  s 
down  for  the  oil-lamps  used  in  the  b: 
having  been  defeated,  though  nobody  I 
to  know  anything  about  the  lau 
which  so  respectable  a sum  was  allotted. < 
ever,  Mr.  Gerard  Noel,  the  First  ( 
sioner  of  Works,  promised  to  look  i 

matter. Votes  to  complete  the  < 

117,2551.  for  the  maintenance  and  re 
public  buildings,  15,8851.  for  the  farm 
public  buildings,  184,3341.  for  the  Reve 
partment  buildings  in  Great  Brita- 
46,7501.  for  County  Court  buildiDgi 

agreed  to. On  the  vote  to  complete  j 

of  22,0181.  for  the  Metropolitan  Poli 
buildings,  Mr.  Whitwell  asked  why  this 
should  not  fall  upon  the  local  rates.-t 
Selwiu-Ibbetson  reminded  the  hon. 
that  the  metropolitan  police-courts  wer 
a local  character  like  police-courts  elsewl: 
belonged,  so  to  speak,  to  the  country  at  la 
their  receipts,  which  amounted  to  some 
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j r,  were  paid  into  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
•jrhe  vote  for  completing  the  sum  of  8,2031. 
flherifE  Court-houses  in'Scotland  was  agreed 
li— On  the  vote  for  completing  the  sura  of 
31001.  for  the  new  Courts  of  Justice,  Mr.  G. 

I said  that  the  Law  Courts  were  divided 
i]  wo  parts,  and  that  the  eastern  wing  was 
[finished  and  ready  to  be  occupied.  In 
BiJr  to  further  questions,  Mr.  Noel  explained 
i the  west  wing  ought,  according  to  the 

I I of  the  agreement,  to  be  finished  in  the 
|L880.  It  was,  however,  at  the  present 
Ci  impossible  to  say  whether  it  would  be 
doted  then  or  not.  Many  circumstances 
Arisen  to  retard  the  work,  the  chief  ones 
1 the  strike  movement  and  the  frost.  He 
rbt  himself  look  forward  to  the  completion 
i building  until  the  year  1881.  It  was  true 
[ be  original  estimate  for  the  construction 
ite  building  was  750,0001.,  but  a second 
»ite  of  826,0101.  was  subsequently  made, 
f'3  did  not  think  that  the  latter  sum  would 
Ibeeded.  The  vote  was  agreed  to,  as  was 
r he  vote  to  complete  the  sum  of  133,5001. 

f-e  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom. On 

tDte  to  complete  the  sum  of  20,7861.  for 
tbienco  aud  Art  Department  buildings,  Mr. 
tel  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  enlargement 
Sketch  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  for  the 
fpf  the  library  at  the  South  Kensington 
nm  would  be  altogether  3,0001.,  of  which 
EiOOl.  would  have  to  be  paid  this  year,  in 
kiurse  of  which  the  sketch  would  be  com- 

B.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  Sir  H. 
l-Ibbetson  stated  that  the  picture  was  an 
frical  illustration  of  war,  and  that  it  would 
fell  worthy  the  fame  of  the  artist.  The 

rvas  agreed  to. A vote  to  complete  the 

'1,7191.  for  the  British  Museum  buildings 

fgreed  to. On  the  vote  to  complete  the 

(of  47,4761.  for  the  Natural  History 
5 m,  Mr.  E.  Jenkins  objected  to  the  growth 
ij  expense  connected  with  this  building, 
Jjoved  that  the  vote  be  reduced  by  5,0001. 
HDmmittee  divided,  when  there  appeared, 
H>  reduction  of  the  vote,  10 ; against,  57  ; 
*:ty  against,  47.  The  vote  was  agreed 
1'- The  vote  to  complete  the  sum  of 
Hi.  for  the  University  buildings,  Edin- 
M was  agreed  to.  On  the  vote  to  com- 
> the  sum  of  17,0621.  for  harbours,  &c., 
tj  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  G.  Balfour 
II  to  know  what  would  be  the  cost  of  repair- 
damage  done  to  Dover  pier  by  storms. — 
^ G.  Talbot  explained  that  considerable 
B e was  done  to  the  works  at  Dover  harbour 
S to  a storm  of  exceptional  violence  which 
itad  on  the  1st  of  January,  1872.  The 
Jthere  were  proceeded  with  gradually,  and 
Jt-ney  required  for  them  was  laid  out  as  it 
Ranted. — Mr.  Wbitwell  wished  to  know 
fjir  the  large  additional  expenditure  about 
{[incurred  for  Holyhead  harbour  was  in- 
( for  making  good  special  damage  or  was 
£ tated  by  the  decay  of  the  works.— Mr.  J. 
l oot  said  that  a breach  made  in  Holyhead 
Ur  by  a heavy  storm  during  the  late  winter 
M bs  repaired.  The  vote  was  then  agreed 
^ wero  also  votes  to  complete  the  sum  of 
rol.  for  rates  on  Government  property  in 
[ Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  complete  the 
•4  10,0001.  for  the  Metropolitan  Fire 

,;e- The  vote  to  complete  the  sum  of 

w'-  for  lighthouses  abroad  was  agreed  to. 

'a  the  vote  to  complete  the  sum  of  23,2161. 
diplomatic  and  consular  buildings,  Sir  J. 
^pid  complained  that  no  suitable  building 
*]en  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  our 
liador  at  Berlin,  and  of  the  excessive  cost 
■ambassador's  palace  at  Constantinople. — - 
fi  *s‘°.el  explained  that  an  attempt  to  pur- 
a suitable  residence  for  our  ambassador  at 
^had  fallen  through  two  years  ago  in  con- 
be  of  the  excessive  price  asked.  The 
b of  maintaining  the  Palace  at  Con- 
jOple.  was  the  same  as  last  year.— Mr 
Jj8  ^bat  the  palace  at  ConstantinopL 
most  expensive  prooertv  abroad  hplonrr 


On  the  21st  inst.,  on  the  vote  for  the  Local 

Government  Board,  Sir  A.  Lusk  called  attention 
to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  metropo- 
litan water  supply,  and  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  matter. — Mr.  Sclater-Bootb 
disclaimed  being  responsible  for  the  public 
health  of  London.  The  Public  Health  Act  did 
not  extend  to  London.  Its  administration  was 
conducted  by  district  Boards,  under  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act,  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  Indeed,  there  was  so  much 
jealously  of  the  Government  action  with  regard 
to  the  public  health  of  London  that  when  he 
proposed  to  place  the  district  Boards  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  members  representing  me- 
tropolitan constituencies  obstructed  the  passing 
of  the  measure.  The  water  supplied  to  the 
west  end  of  London,  and  indeed  all  water  coming 
from  the  Thames,  was  more  or  less  unsatisfac- 
tory ; but  he  believed  the  statements  on  that 
subject  had  been  exaggerated  ; nine-tenths  of 
the  scandalous  cases  of  polluted  water  originated 
in  the  filthy  state  of  the  cisterns  ; and,  upon 
the  whole,  London  was  not  badly  supplied  with 
water.  Under  the  slow  but  gradual  and  real 
operation  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  the 
supply  was  now  purer  than  it  had  been.  The  j 
so  wage  of  Oxford  and  Reading  and  other  towns 
had  from  time  to  time  been  diverted  and  puri- 
fied, and  none  of  it  now  flowed  into  the  Thames. 

On  the  vote  to  complete  the  sum  of  63,6651. 

for  the  Mint,  Sir  A.  Lusk  expressed  the  hope 
that  steps  would  be  taken  to  erect  the  new  Mint 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible. — Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  in 
reply,  said  that  the  Treasury  had  been  in  con- 
tinued communication  with  the  Corporation  of 
London  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a new  site 
for  that  establishment,  and  he  could  only  say  that 
if  the  hon.  baronet  would  use  his  influence  to 
advance  the  negotiations  now  going  on  with  that 
object,  they  would  probably  see  the  desired 
change  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  occur. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION. 

Croydon. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Becken- 
ham Local  Board,  Mr.  Pascall  moved  : — 


, , expensive  property  abroad  belong- 
the  British  Crown.  The  cost  of  the 
^jnance  and  repairs  of  this  new  building 
exclusive  of  a salary  of  4501.  per 
j Pai(l  to  the  superintendent  of  works. — 
■ rard  Noel  said  that  the  superintendent  to 
salary  attention  had  been  called  had  been 
jmed  at  Constantinople  because  the  works 
, fche  Presence  of  a first-class  man.  The 
however,  were  now  complete,  and  the 
Hendeut  was  about  to  bo  withdrawn,  but 
If  stained  upon  the  establish. 

to.0  0ffiee  of  Works,  although  at  a 
P BaJai'.y-  The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 


“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  owing  to  the 
prevalent  nuisances  arising  from  the  Norwood  sewage 
farm,  situate  iu  this  parish,  immediate  action  should 
bo  taken  to  procure  the  removal  of  this  nuisance." 

He  stated  that  the  farm  covered  an  area  of 
66  acres,  and  received  the  sewage  of  about 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  Croydon, 
and  this  mass  of  sullage  was  ponred  into  the 
parish  of  Beckenham,  though  they  had  no  power 
to  control  its  management,  or  to  compel  the  use 
of  proper  precautions  to  prevent  it  becoming,  as 
it  had  become,  a gigantic  nuisance  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Edinburgh.  — The  Works  Committee  of  the 
City  Parochial  Board,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John 
Macrae,  C.E.,  on  the  18th  ult.  visited  the  grounds 
adjacent  to  Craiglockhart  Poorhouse  in  reference 
to  a proposal,  which  has  been  under  considera- 
tion, that  the  sewage  of  the  house  should  be 
turned  to  account  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  As 
the  result  of  the  inspection  which  was  made,  the 
engineer,  we  are  told,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  more  than  enough  of  suitable  ground 
to  use  up  all  the  available  sewage ; and  the 
matter  was  left  in  his  hands,  with  instructions 
to  report  as  to  the  practical  bearings  aud  the 
probable  financial  results  of  the  scheme. 


THE  NEW  BUNHILL  BURIAL  GROUND, 
ISLINGTON. 

The  attempt  to  sell  the  piece  of  freehold 
ground  situated  between  Church-street,  Essex- 
road,  and  Islington-green,  and  known  as  the 
New  Bunhill  Burial-ground,  has  caused  a con- 
siderable amount  of  agitation  amongst  some 
portions  of  the  public  residing  in  the  locality, 
and  not  for  the  first  time.  The  object  in 
endeavouring  to  dispose  of  the  land  was  that  it 
should  be  used  for  building  purposes,  and  to  this 
proposal  objection  was  made  on  sanitary  grounds. 
The  land,  which  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  an 
acre  in  extent,  was  for  some  years  used  for 
interments,  but  closed  for  this  purpose  in 
eommon  with  many  other  burial-grounds  within 
the  metropolis  when  the  establishment  of 
suburban  cemeteries  became  general.  The 
property  was  submitted  for  sale  at  the  Auction 
Mart  on  Friday,  the  18th  instant,  by  Messrs. 
Baker  & Sons,  when  exception  was  taken  as  to 
the  legality  of  selling  the  land,  on  the  ground 
that  the  graves  in  it  had  been  specially  pur- 
chased, and  belonged  to  the  representatives  of 
those  buried  there  ; but  in  answer  to  this  it  was 
stated  that  the  ground  was  private  property, 
and  that  interments  took  place  in  it  subject  to 
the  removal  of  the  remains  whenever  the  land 
might  be  converted  to  other  purposes.  In  reply 
to  the  objection  that  the  subsoil  was  not 
suitable  for  building  upon,  it  was  stated  that 
buildings  had  already  been  erected  on  certain 
portions  of  the  land,  and  that  good  foundations 
wore  possible.  The  particulars  stated  that  the 
site  was  especially  suitable  for  the  erection  of 
model  dwellings,  workshops,  stables,  or  other 
business  purposes.  It  also  transpired  that  the 
present  owners  are  a Model  Dwellings  Company, 
and  that  the  sale  was  by  direction  of  the  first 
mortgagee.  On  the  laud  being  offered,  1,0001. 
was  the  first  bid,  and  1,7401.  being  the  highest 
sum  offered  the  property  was  bought  in. 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

Durentli  Valley. — At  a meeting  of  the  Darenth 
Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board  on  the  8th  inst.,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  sanctioning  the  borrowing  of  a sum  of 
53,000£.  for  works  of  sewerage.  Mr.  Henuell  is 
the  engineer. 

West  Kent. — The  Local  Government  Board, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  243rd  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  25th  section 
of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Act,  1877, 
have  recommended  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  to  advance  the  West  Kent  Main 
Sewerage  Board  a loan  of  40,000J.  The  tunnel- 
ling is  making  rapid  progress.  Mr.  Petworth 
has  been  appointed  an  inspector  of  works,  at  a 
salary  of  21.  10s.  per  week.  Messrs.  Neave  & 
Son  are  the  contractors. 


The  Tower  High-level  Bridge  Bill  has 
passed  the  second  reading. 


UNINHABITABLE  HOUSES  IN  HOLBORN. 

The  Holborn  Board  of  Works  have  resolved 
to  deal  in  a summary  manner  with  a number  of 
dwellings  in  that  district  which  are  not  fit  to  live 
in.  A short  time  ago  Mr.  Isaacs,  the  surveyor  to 
the  Board,  presented  a report  to  the  effect  that 
certain  properties  in  the  district  should  be  dealt 
with  under  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  of  1868.  These  properties  in- 
cluded a number  of  houses  in  Baldwiu’s-gardens 
and  Dorrington-street,  which  the  surveyor  stated 
were  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  ought  to 
be  demolished.  The  report  also  stated°  that 
there  were  other  houses  in  Dorrington-street, 
Fullwood’s-rents,  and  Feathers-court,  which 
were  likewise  in  a condition  dangerous  to 
health,  but  he  considered  that  they  could  be 
rendered  fit  for  human  habitation  by  the  exe- 
cution of  certain  repairs,  which  he  specified  in 
detail.  At  their  last  meeting,  the  Board  con- 
sidered this  report,  and  also  a letter  which  had 
been  received  from  Messrs.  Vigers,  surveyors, 
stating,  on  behalf  of  the  freeholder  of  the 
houses  in  Dorrington-street,  that  ho  waj  pre- 
pared to  clear  the  site  if  the  Board  would  assist 
him  in  getting  rid  of  the  tenants.  On  the  sur- 
veyor to  the  Board  being  appealed  to  with 
reference  to  this  letter,  he  said  the  course  he 
would  recommend  the  Board  to  adopt  was  to 
order  the  immediate  demolition  of  No.  1,  and 
No.  2 would  most  assuredly  follow.  After  some 
discussion,  the  Board  passed  a resolution  for  the 
immediate  demolition  of  the  houses  in  Bald- 
win’s-gardens  and  Fullwood’s-rents,  and  also 
decided  to  act  upon  the  surveyor’s  suggestion 
with  reference  to  the  houses  in  Dorriugton- 
street.  As  to  the  houses  in  Feathers-court^  the 
Board  agreed  to  allow  the  lessee  two  months  in 
which  to  execute  the  necessary  repairs. 


Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute.— At  a 

meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing, a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Itobt.  Brown,  jun., 
F.S.  A.,  on  “ The  Religion  of  Zoroaster  considered 
in  connexion  with  Archaic  Monotheism.”  Mr. 
Brown  reviewed  the  principal  features  in  the 
system  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  connexion  and 
parallelism  between  the  early  beliefs  of  Iranian 
and  Aryan  Indian.  Noticing  the  original  unity 
of  religious  conception  amongst  the  Aryan 
Family  of  Mankind,  he  deduced  from  the  above 
and  other  considerations  various  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  a primitive  mono, 
theism. 
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THE  BRITISH 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on 
the  16th  inst.  Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  I'.S.A. 
Rrvii  in  the  chair. 

Mr  G Wright,  F.S.A.,  detailed  the  progress 
of  the  arrangements  for  holding  the  Congress  at 
Great  Yarmouth,  and  read  the  programme  of 
places  to  be  visited.  Mr.  J.  Brent,  F.S.  -, 
described  a cap  of  Castor  *»'•  «“» 
been  recently  found  at  the  Pan  Bool,  Whit- 
stable,  a site  which  has  hitherto  only  yielded 
Samian  ware,  affording  evidence  that  this  re- 
markable spot  was  a stonng.place  for  the 
Roman  pottery,  and  not  a manufactory,  lie 
exhibited  also  several  bronze  celts  from .Can- 
terbury, &o.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  the  prehistoric  cha- 
racter  of  some  of  the  articles,  the  Chair, 
man  referred  to  the  numerous  prehistoric 
relics  found  near  London-wall.  Mr.  Myers, 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  a large  collection  of  terra-cotta 
objects  collected  by  him  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Africa,  including  a photograph  of  a remarkable 
aqueduct  at  Algiers,  of  early  Arabic  date, 
recently  destroyed  to  make  way  for  gas-works. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maynard,  who 
produced  an  interesting  series  of  very  early 
articles  from  Cyprus,  among  which  were  some 
of  Egyptian  date  and  style.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  a fragment  of  Gothic  tracery- 
work  in  stone,  blackened  by  smoke,  probably  the 
result  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  It  was  found 
in  some  recent  excavations  at  London-wall. 

The  first  paper  was  by  the  chairman,  and  had 
for  its  subject  the  seasonable  one  of  “ Easter 
Eg^s.”  After  referring  to  the  derivation  of  tho 
name  “ Easter  ’’  from  the  Teuton  goddess,  who 
was  represented  with  eggs  on  her  head,  he 
traced  the  uses  of  eggs  by  many  early  peoples 
and  races.  In  Christian  times  the  Copts  sus- 
pended them  from  the  roofs  of  their  churches. 
They  were  found  in  terra  cottain  Etruscan  tombs. 
In  England  they  were  supposed  to  preserve  the 
owners  from  mischief.  In  early  times  there  was 
abundance  of  evidence  that  they  were  wor- 
shipped by  tbe  Celts,  and  a remarkable  custom 
still  extant  in  Brittany  was  dwelt  upon.  Several 
examples  of  much  interest  were  exhibited ; 
one  with  the  emblems  of  Astarte  and  of  Christ ; 
another  of  iron,  of  Russian  origin,  with  repre- 
sentation of  tho  Ascension ; and  a third  of 
Kentish  origin,  which  had  been  decorated  gaily 
in  colours. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond, 
C.E.,  who  described  with  great  minuteness  the 
present  condition  of  the  Hurlens  in  Cornwall, 
and  the  two  other  supporting  circles,  — there 
being  three  in  all.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  an  elaborate  plan,  which  will  appear  in  the 
“ Journal,”  showing  tbe  position  of  all  tbe 
stones  which  now  exist,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other. 


with  the  engine  in  the  yard.  We  are  told  that 
the  telegraph  instrument  when  set  to  work  opens 
the  stable-door  and  lets  loose  the  horses,  which 
fall  in  on  each  side  of  the  engine  ! The  men 
run  out  of  their  quarters,  attach  the  horses  to 
the  engine,  and  are  on  their  road  to  the  fire  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds.  This  cannot 
be  equalled  iu  Great  Britain  with  the  existing 
arrangements.  The  quickest  time  in  which  the 
Manchester  Fire  Brigade  can  do  the  same 'thing 
is  fifty-fonr  seconds,  bnt  in  this  time  the  horses 
are  harnessed  and  led  from  the  stables. 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  the  principal 
fire  brigades  of  the  wor.d:— Boston  (VS.), 

87.0001.  • Chicago,  95,0001. ; Cincinnati,  54,0001. , 
London,  80,0001. ; New  York, S9'00,?!’ 1 TPaI| • 

100.0001. ;  Philadelphia,  96,0001. ; St.  Louis, 
5S  0001.  ; San  Francisco,  52,0001, ; Manchester, 

6.0001.  ; Liverpool  (a  portion),  4,0001. ; Brussels, 

7!o001. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 


SANITARY  SHORTCOMINGS. 


“ Dairy  Farms  " near  Glasgow— Dr.  J.  B. 
Russell,  Medical  Officer  of  Glasgow,  in  an 
appendix  to  n recent  report  to  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  Police  Board,  gives  an  account 
of  a visit  he  made  to  the  farm  of  Barraston,  in 
the  parish  of  Baldernook,  to  investigate  a case 
of  enteric  fever.  No  evidence,  he  states,  was 
got  that  milk  was  seDt  to  Glasgow  from  tfiB 
farm,  hnt  on  the  24th  nit.  he  sent  the  Food 
Inspector  to  investigate  on  the  spot.  The  in- 
spector’s  report  disclosed  a state  of  matters  at 
this  farm  as  bad  as  could  well  be  conceived. 
On  the  2nd  inst.  Dr.  Russell  received  informa- 
tion which  led  him  to  visit  Barraston.  Describ- 
ing what  he  saw  and  ascertained,  he  says 


° A convenience  is  being  fitted  up  against  the  gable  of 
tho  end  cottage  iu  the  row,  at.  tho  foot  ot  the  bed,  and  close 
to  the  fireplace,  tho  heat,  of  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  transpiration  of  effluvia  into  the  cottage.  There  is  no 
paving  or  surface  drainage  about  the  Farmyard.  The 
position  of  the  manure-pit,  which  originally  was  close  to 
the  gable  of  the  house,  had  been  altered  also,  but  the  pit, 
not  having  been  levelled  up  with  earth,  was  full  ot  foul 
liquid.  The  house  contains  four  small  apartments,  the 
flooring  of  which  was  either  stone  and  bricks  or  earth. 
There  were  six  inmates.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  the 


iiiercwcresiiuiiuiii,cn.  w..  .....  --  ---  - , 

girl  now  ill  of  entenc  fever  lay;  to  the  nght  was  the 
kitchen,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  the  ‘ lappenng-tub. 


FIRE  BRIGADES  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 

In  the  course  of  a long  and  interesting 
account  of  the  Manchester  Fire  Brigade  organi- 
sation, the  local  Courier  compares  the  English 
fire-extinguishing  systems  and  those  at  present 
adopted  by  other  nations.  The  Parisian  Fire 
Brigade  consists  of  nearly  1,500  men,  and 
annually  costs  about  1,150,000  f.  It  is  conducted 
upon  military  principles.  In  Germany  the 
brigades  are  semi-military,  and  some  are 
organised,  as  they  were  once  in  England,  from 
men  in  the  building  trades.  The  Russian  and 
Turkish  brigades  are  conducted  on  a military 
basis.  Recently  the  Constantinople  brigade 
was  re-organised  by  an  Austrian,  and  a much 
better  state  of  things  now  exists.  In  China  the 
brigades  take  flags  and  coloured  lanterns  to  fires, 
and  are  accompanied  by  bands  of  music.  As  in 
Turkey,  the  engines,  which  weigh  only  about  a 
hundredweight,  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  firemen.  The  Japanese  have  taken  a 
strange  though  an  effectual  course  to  prevent 
fires.  Every  one  in  whose  house  a fire  originates, 
accidental  or  otherwise,  is  decapitated,  and  it  is 
stated  that  fires  are  seldom  heard  of  in  Japan. 
The  brigades  of  America  are  very  expert. 
Their  telegraphic  arrangements  are  novel,  and 
remarkably  complete.  Posts  are  fixed  in  various 
parts  of  the  cities,  in  which  there  is  a telegraph 
instrument,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  touch  a 
knob,  when  notice  is  given  to  the  nearest  fire- 
station  that  the  block  of  buildings  opposite  the 
po6t  is  on  fire.  At  the  fire-station  the  men  are 
dressed  and  the  horses  baruessed,  always  ready, 


kitchen,  in  tne  miaaie  oi  ...., 

containing  some  twenty  gallons  of  milk,  covered  with  a 
loose  lid,  placed  there  to  facilitate  fermentation  with  the 
heat.  Looking  to  tho  back  were  also  two  apartments,— 
that  to  the  left  being  the  milk-house,  in  which  was  a bed 
in  nightly  use,  while  that  to  the  right  opened  off  the 
kitchen.  The  mother  was  the  only  female  adult,  and  con- 
sequently nurse,  housekeeper,  and  dairymaid  all  in  one. 
The  cows  were  seven  in  number,  but  only  one  was  in  milk. 
Although  there  is  water  everywhere  about  these  bouses 
there  is  not  a drop  to  drink.  It  is  impregnated  with  iron, 
and  otherwise  unpalatable ; consequently  all  the  water  is 
brought  from  a distance  of  250  to  300  yards  from  a con- 
siderably higher  level.” 

Dr.  Russell  further  states,  that 

" On  the  roadside,  iu  a dry  and  airy  situation,  there  is  a 
row  of  probably  ten  houses  whose  inhabitants  derive  their 
water  from  the  same  source.  I found  in  each  of  three  oi 
these  houses  a case  of  enteric  fever,  ranging  from  three 
weeks  to  one  week  ill,  and  all  of  the  most  decided  type.” 

A state  of  thiugs  more  eminently  calculated 
to  spread  disease  could  not  be  conceived.  We 
see  that  the  tenants  have  been  “ warned”  that 
no  milk  from  the  “ farm  ” must  be  sent  to 
Glasgow, — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  it 
will  be  sent  elsewhere  under  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  premises. 

New  Buildings  at  Gravesend. — At  the  Graves- 
end Petty  Sessions,  the  other  day,  a builder, 
named  Dennis,  was  summoned  for  non-compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  in 
reference  to  the  erection  of  some  new  bouses  in 
Prospect-fields.  Mr.  John  Gould,  the  borough 
surveyor,  deposed  to  the  causes  of  complaint 
chiefly  having  reference  to  the  drainage,  venti- 
lation, and  the  situation  of  the  dnstbin,  which 
was  inside  the  building,  and  immediately  under 
the  cistern.  The  inhabitants  of  these  houses 
would  have  but  a poor  “prospect”  of  enjoying 
good  health. 


Birmingham.  — The  Birmingham  Tr 
Council  have  drawn  up  a series  of  suggest 
for  the  establishment  of  a federation  ofii. 
Trades’  Councils  of  the  Midland  Counties, 
of  the  suggested  principles  upon  whicll 
federation  is  proposed  to  be  based  is  that 
tration  shall  be  attempted  by  all  the  brail 
of  the  federation  before  resorting  to  a strik 
lock-out. 

Staffordshire. — The  strike  in  the  Stafford 
horse-nail  trade  against  a proposed  reducti;. 
3d.  per  day  terminated  on  Monday,  afte 
weeks’  duration,  by  tbe  masters  agreed 
withdraw  the  notice  and  pay  the  old  ra 
wages, — viz.,  3s.  3d.  . 

Glasgow. — The  Operative  Bricklayers  As 
tion  for  Scotland,  including  the  Glasgov; 
Paisley  districts,  have  agreed,  two  m 
before  the  time,  in  consequence  of  the; 
state  of  trade,  that  their  wages  should  l 
duced  Id.  per  hour,  so  that  the  wages  w 
7d.  from  the  present  time  up  till  the  1st  ot 
next  year.  . J 

Edinburgh. — The  committee  appointed  U 
master  joiners  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  1 
met  with  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the:, 
men  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  question  i 
proposed  reduction  of  their  wages,  have 
stated,  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  reso 
passed  at  their  general  meeting,— i.e.,  to  i 
the  wages  to  6£d.  per  hour. 

Dover. — The  master  builders  of  Dover,  i! 
stone,  Canterbury,  Deal,  and  W aimer,., 
formed  an  association  for  tbe  mutual  pro!  I 
of  the  masters  to  meet  the  combinatk 
workmen  against  their  employers.  Mi 
was  elected  president  of  the  association 
Mr.  W.  J.  Adcock,  secretary  ; and  a com. 
of  twelve  was  also  appointed. 

. The  Durham  Colliers. — In  tho  ballot  ta 
Saturday  last  among  tbe  Durham  miners; 
against  the  adoption  of  the  masters’  prop> 
to  close  tho  strike,  222  votes  were  gb 
favour  of  the  masters’  terms  and  21,089  a!) 
— showing  the  immense  majority  of  ■ 
against  the  proposed  terms. 


The  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects,  to  be  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  May,  will  show 
that  “ the  ordinary  income  of  the  Institute  for 
the  year  1878,  including  arrears  and  excluding 
subscriptions  paid  in  advance,  amounted  to 
2,2011.  3s.  lid. ; while  the  expenditure,  includ- 
ing the  outstanding  accounts  (352 1.  18s.  3d.) 
for  the  year  1878,  amounted  to  1,8371.  15s.  4d. 
Thus  the  ordinary  income  for  the  year  has  ex- 
ceeded the  ordinary  expenditure  to  the  amount 
of  3631.  8s.  7d.,  and  the  state  of  the  receipts 
about  the  beginning  of  the  official  year  1878-9 
encouraged  the  Council  to  devote  a sum  of  5001. 
to  the  purchase  of  3 per  cent.  Consols  as  ah 
addition  to  the  invested  capital  of  the  Insti- 
tute." 


NEW  RAILWAY  STATIONS.  ? 
Manchester. — The  new  Central  Station 
Chester,  is  making  progress  towards  com,: 
The  site  covers  an  area  of  10  acres,  ai  ; 
5 acres  more  will  be  taken  up  by  the  app]; 
and  necessary  works  between  tbe  entr 
the  station  and  Deansgate.  Tho  thoroui 
forming  the  boundaries  of  tbe  station  pry 
Windmill-street,  Lower  Mosley-street,  \ 
street,  aud  Great  Bridgewater-street.  T). 
entrance  will  be  in  Windmill-street  end,  the 
being  set  back  from  the  street  line  some 
The  frontage  to  Windmill-street  will  U 
250  ft.  iu  length,  and  the  length  of  the 
covered  by  the  roof  will  be  upwards  oi 
The  substructure  consists  of  fifteen  ai 
30  ft.  span  each,  which  may  probably  bel 
in  the  future  as  a goods  depdt.  The  i 
be  in  a single  span  of  210  ft.  It  is  e 
that  tho  station  will  be  ready  for  use  be 

close  of  tbe  year. The  works  in  cc 

with  the  extension  of  tho  London-road  i 
undertaken  by  the  London  and  North- 
Railway,  commenced  a year  ago,  wi 
hoped,  be  completed  about  Christmas; 
result  the  station  will  be  extended  by  J 
tion  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  ; 
area.  A fence  wall,  10  ft.  high,  bon 
station  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  stn 
tinuing  Fairfield-street  in  a direct  line  to 
opposite  Granby-row,  in  London-road.  ., 
as  possible  this  new  street  will  be  throv 
and  then  Birmingham-street  will  be 
thing  of  tbe  past,  for  it  will  be  coverec 
station  buildings.  A great  deal  of  « 
and  other  property  has  been  demolished 
purposes  of  the  extension.  The  sti 
effaced  are  Swarbrick-street,  Asbto 
Chadwick-street,  Holbrook-street,  Til 
part  of  Worsley-stroet,  and  part  of  Bo; 
street.  The  courts  similarly  dealt  wi 
Ousey’s-conrt,  Cbadwick’s-court,  and 
court.  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Sons 
contractors  for  carrying  out  the  works. 

Queensbury . — Another  step  towards 
pletion  of  the  Halifax  and  Thornton  Rail 
been  taken  by  tlie  opening  of  a te- 
station at  Hole  Bottom,  for  the  bene  ■ 
inhabitants  of  Queensbury.  The  struc 
wood.  The  signals  aud  points  have  be1 
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ty  Messrs.  Saxby  & Farmer.  The  whole 
i has  been  done  by  the  workmen  of  the 
: any,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
1 of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Great 
tjiern  Railway  Company. 


THEATRES. 

■don. — The  Garrick  Theatre  in  Goodman’s, 
i will  shortly  be  re-opened,  after  recon- 
l ion  and  decoration.  The  thoatre  claims 
f descent  from  the  house  in  which  Garrick 
this  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage, 
[iicissitudes  of  the  theatres  which  have 
r.lon  this  spot  were  recounted  in  the  Builder 
V'76  (vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  1239),  when  a view  and 

i cal  account  of  Garrick’s  villa  at  Hampton 

itljiven. There  is  some  talk  of  erecting 

ii  theatre  in  the  Strand  for  Mr.  Toole,  on 
'.e  of  Exeter  Hall,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
1 sh.  Negotiations  which  are  stated  to  have 
)'ja  progress  for  the  acquisition  of  that  very 
litageous  site  (which  is  bounded  by  streets 
j*9e  of  its  four  sides)  are  reported  to  have 
jjmpeded  chiefly  by  the  onerous  condition 
Inolishing  and  rebuilding  the  adjacent 
u,— a large  new  hotel  being  (according  to 
hihj  News ) part  of  the  scheme.  Exeter 
ras  built  just  half  a century  ago  from  the 
1 3 of  Mr.  Dering.  In  the  Builder  for  1850 
?;iii.,  p.  583)  we  gave  an  illustrated  account 
^alterations  which  were  made  in  the  roof, 
i the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Daukes,  arclii- 
f ith  the  view  of  improving  the  Hall  as  a 
iroom.'Mr.  Hollingshead  estimates  the  num- 
Ipondon  theatres  at  fifty;  but  of  these  some 
mtres  only  by  courtesy.  The  increase  in 
rnber  of  London  theatres  of  late  is  remark- 

! the  Court  Theatre,  the  Criterion,  the 
h,  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  the  Folly,  the 
fe,  the  Globe,  the  Op6ra  Comique,  the 
f he  Queen’s,  the  Vaudeville,  the  Aquarium 
failed  the  “Imperial”),  and  the  Royal 
I theatre,  Holborn,  have  all  been  built 
1 ’•  the  last  twelve  years.  The  Queen’s, 
.Or,  has  now  passed  out  of  the  list, 
t\  been  purchased  by  the  Clergy  Co- 
[■ve  Stores  Association.  We  have  already 
1 aed  the  formation  of  a company  for 

* ? a new  theatre  in  Leicester-square,  to 

* d the  “Alcazar.”  Mr.  Edward  L.  Paraire 
A rchitect  of  this  proposed  theatre,  and  has 
H instructions  to  clear  the  site. 

row.— It  is  reported  that  arrangements 
‘'ist  been  made  for  the  ereotion  of  a new 
) in  Glasgow,  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
shall- street  and  Renfield-street,  by  the 
J*  Halls  Company  (Limited),  at  a cost  of 
I0,000L  The  theatre  is  intended  to  ac- 
hate some  2,000  persons.  The  facade  to 
^ihall-street  will  be  in  what  is  called  the 
sQo-Italian  ” style. 


The  new  premises  are  situated  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Sanitary  Wharf,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  what  will  be,  it  is  expected,  some  day  or 
other,  the  Cattle-market.  The  offices  on  the 
lower  floor  include  rooms  for  the  secretary, 
clerks,  &c. ; and  on  the  floor  above  are  the  sale 
and  board  room,  the  whole  being  fitted  with 
hot-water  arrangements  and  other  appliances, 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Clifford  & Sons.  The 
ground  occupied  by  the  building  is  40  yards 
square,  and  externally  the  structure  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  freely  treated,  the  Whitwick 
Colliery  Company’s  terra-cotta  bricks  being  used 
for  ornamental  work.  In  the  interior  the  aim 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  has  been 
to  provide  in  the  best  possible  way  for  the 
business  to  be  carried  on.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lees  Bros. 


| MARKET  BUILDINGS. 
morden.— Mr.  John  Fielden,  of  Dobroyd 
ft  chairman  of  the  Local  Board,  has  l iid  the 
stone  of  a now  covered  market  at  Todmor- 
?«.e  site  of  the  structure  is  on  the  old  market 
B|.  It  will  be  123  ft.  long,  and  81  ft.  6 in. 

one  end,  and  76  ft.  6 in.  at  the  other. 
n have  throe  entrances,  aud  Yorkshire 
-'  ill  l>e  used  in  its  erection.  The  plans 
{pen  prepared  by  Mr.  Rodley,  the  Board’s 
5 ,r,  who  will  superintend  the  carrying  out 
■/.work.  The  market  will  have  eighteen 
L shops  on  three  sides,  and  the  vacant 
» iii -be  taken  UP  by  stalls  ; the  height  of 
‘•Iding  to  the  spring  of  the  roof  will  be 
^The  cost  is  estimated  at  3,500Z. 

! ■■n.-  The  contract  for  the  works  in  con- 
< with  the  South  City  Markets  project 
Lo  taken  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Leeds.  Witli 
.jironment  of  shops  and  warehouses,  the , 
ji  will  cover  the  whole  central  block 
1 by  Exchequer-street  on  the  north 
ireet  on  the  south,  Great  George’s-street 
. /vest,  and  Drury. lane  on  the  east.  The 
Sarket-hall  will  occupy  the  central  portion 
ite.  It  will  have  an  area  of  5,360  super- 
■ irds,  and  will  be  surrounded  internally 
-four  shops.  The  front  elevation  of  the 
: be  m Great  George’s-street,  and  will  be 
n length,  and  four  stories  high. 

.(isJum  —Tho  Bridge  Committee  of  the 
Stion  of  Nottingham  last  week  yisited 
Crott,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
imises  which  have  been  bailt  under  their 
i ond  let  on  lease  to  the  Nottingham 
h-m,  and  Fat  Market  Company,  Limited. 


HALLS. 

Harbome. — A company  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a Masonic  hall  at  Har- 
borne.  They  propose  to  start  with  a capital  of 
5,000L,  in  25£.  shares. 

Southampton. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Masonic  hall  in  course  of  erection  in  Albion- 
place,  Southampton,  has  been  laid.  The  hall  is 
to  be  in  the  Italian  style,  freely  treated.  The 
principal  elevation  faces  Albion  - place,  and  is 
50  ft.  in  length ; the  side  elevations,  facing  the 
Forest  View  roadway,  extend  about  73  ft. 
There  will  be  an  ante-room  or  Chapter  - room, 
26  ft.  4 in.  by  18  ft.  9 in.,  with  a height  of 
11  ft.,  its  bay-windows  overlooking  the  Western 
Shore.  The  lodge-room  will  be  45  ft.  by  30  ft. 
and  18  ft.  high,  and  will  be  lighted  by  two 
lanterns  from  the  roof.  There  will  be  a ban- 
queting-room,  facing  Albion-terrace,  38  ft.  6 in. 
by  25  ft.,  also  18  ft.  high,  together  with  a 
kitchen,  washhouse,  pantry,  and  serving-passage. 
On  the  one-pair  floor,  over  the  ante-room,  will 
be  four  rooms,  and  other  accommodation  for  the 
lodge-keeper.  The  material  used  is  to  be  white 
brick  in  all  the  exposed  parts,  with  dressings 
partly  in  moulded  brick,  and  of  stone  to  the 
architraves  and  pediments.  The  roofs  will  be 
slated  and  tile-capped.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
J.  G.  Poole,  and  the  builder  Mr.  S.  Stevens. 


KENILWORTH  SEWERAGE  COMPETITION. 

Sin,— In  reply  to  the  [advertisement  which  appeared  in 
yonr  columns  some  months  ago,  in  which  the  Kenilworth 
Local  Board  offered  two  premiums  for  schemes  for  sewer- 
ing and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  their  district,  I see 
by  a local  paper  that  a committee  of  five  members  of  the 
Board  examined  about  twenty  sets  of  plans  sent  in,  and 
have  awarded  the  premiums.  I have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  selected  schemes  ; but  I should 
like  to  kuow  from  you  or  your  numerous  readers  whether 
it  is  customary  for  Boards  to  make  awards  in  such  cases 
without  the  assistance  of  a professional  man,  as  was  done 
in  this  case.  I am  also  informed  that  the  plans  have  been 
kept  from  view,  both  of  ratepayers  and  competitors.  Is  this 
right,  or  a general  rule?  If  men  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject  are  to  be  the  judges  in  these  affairs,  I hope  and 
trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  no  engineer  will 
enter  any  competition.  An  Old  Subscriber. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Tamworth. — The  Tamwortb  Rural  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authorities  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  of  Northampton, 
amounting  to  977 1.  2s.  7d.,  for  sinking  the 
pumping-shaft  and  erecting  the  pumping- 
station  at  Hopwas.  Mr.  Henry  Marten,  C.E., 
of  Wolverhampton,  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  operations.  Mr.  Samuel  Spruce,  C.E.,  a 
member  of  the  Rural  Authority,  was  thanked 
for  his  assistance  in  maturing  the  scheme  of 
water-supply. 

Burnley.  — In  a tube-wrell  which  Messrs. 
Le  Grand  & Sutcliff,  of  London,  are  just  com- 
pleting, at  Messrs.  Brown  & Astley’s  brewery, 
Nelson,  near  Burnley,  they  have  tapped  an 
artesian  spring,  at  155  ft.  deep.  The  spring  is 
stated  to  rise  to  the  height  of  37  ft.  above  the 
surfaco,  and  as  it  i3  increasing  in  strength  daily, 
it  is  expected  it  will  shortly  flow  over  into  the' 
tank  of  the  brewery,  which  is  41  ft.  above  the 
surface. 


THE  LARGEST  STONE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Probably  the  largest  detached  stone  in 
Englaud  is  to  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Yorkshire  hills,  about  eight  miles  south  of 
Whitby,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  sea-coast. 
I found,  on  measurement,  this  Bquare  block  of 
solid  freestone  to  contain  350  cubic  yards.  It 
fell  last  summer  from  the  adjoining  high  cliff. 
There  are  others  of  immense  Bize,  but  this  is 
the  largest.  John  Kipling. 


WOOD  ROOFS. 

8m, — Will  any  reader  kindly  inform  me  the  following  :• 
After  having  ascertained  the  strains  on  the  various  parts  of 
a roof-truss,  how  am  I to  get  the  scantlings  of  the  various 
parts  in  a wooden  roof  to  bear  the  strains?  I should  like 
a reliable  formula.  Xil  Desi>boaX£iuai. 


Tlie  Artists’  Volunteer  Corps.— The  38fch 
Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteers  will  give  an  “ Assault 
of  Arms”  on  (this)  Saturday  evening,  gt 
St,  George’s  Hall,  Laugham-place. 


WEYMOUTH  DRAINAGE. 

Sir,— I have  observed  a letter  in  the  Builder 
of  the  19th  inst.,  signed  “ Q.,”  in  which  certain 
statements  are  made  with  reference  to  the 
drainage  of  Weymouth,  which,  if  uncontra- 
dicted, are  calculated  to  create  wrong  impres- 
sions. 

Without  entering  upon  the  merits  of  the  legal 
proceedings  to  which  “ Q.”  refers,  I should  like 
to  be  allowed  to  correct  a few  of  the  errors  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  probably  in  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  and  with  no  desire  to  misrepresent  the 
true  condition  of  affairs. 

I may  mention  that  in  the  year  1871  Sir  John 
Coode,  who,  as  engineer  to  Portland  breakwater, 
had  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
Weymouth,  was  asked  by  the  Local  Board  to 
report  to  them  upon  the  best  means  of  disposing 
of  the  sewage  of  the  borough.  This  he  did,  and 
recommended  that  all  cesspools  should  be 
abolished  and  filled  up,  and  that  the  sewage 
should  be  conveyed  to  one  spot,  which  he  in- 
dicated, through  a series  of  intercepting  sewers, 
and  there  pumped  and  utilised  in  irrigating  laud 
at  a suitable  distance  from  the  town.  These 
proposals  were  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  but  it 
was  afterwards  found  impracticable  to  obtain 
land  upon  reasonable  terms  for  the  formation 
of  a sewage  farm,  and  a precipitation  pro- 
cess was  put  forward  in  lieu  of  it.  In 
each  case,  be  it  observed,  the  sewage  was 
to  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  the 
harbour  and  breakwater.  In  the  mean 
time  the  contracts  were  let  for  the  sewers, 
and  the  pipes  laid  upon  the  basis  sketched  in 
Sir  John  Coode’s  original  report.  At  this  date 
several  systems  of  precipitation  and  other 
modes  of  treating  town  sewage  were  being 
experimentally  tried  by  different  municipal 
authorities,  and  as  the  Weymouth  Board  were 
unwilling  to  embark  in  these  costly  trials,  or  to 
believe  in  the  El  Dorado  held  out  by  numerous 
patentees,  they  decided  to  wait,  at  all  events 
for  a time,  until  some  plan  had  been  devised 
by  which  the  manurial  properties  in  the  sewage 
could  bo  satisfactorily  utilised  upon  the  most 
advantageous  terms,  it  being  then  considered 
that  some  desideratum  of  the  kind  was  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  As  the  sewage  had 
to  be  discharged  somewhere  until  a decision 
had  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  its  ultimate 
disposal,  it  was  determined  by  the  Board  to 
allow  it  to  run  into  the  harbour,  through  which 
there  is  a strong  current,  due  to  tidal  action.  This 
course,  which  was  admittedly  a temporary  expe- 
dient, has  been  in  operation  up  to  this  time,  the 
local  authorities  being  satisfied  with  the  results; 
and  although  there  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  allowing  this  outlet 
for  the  sewage  to  bo  perpetuated  indefinitely, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  general 
soundness  of  the  course  which  the  Board 
adopted,  seeing  that  they  are  now  in  a position 
to  couple  up  the  outfalls  of  their  sewers,  and  to 
concentrate  and  pump,  either  for  conveying  to 
sea  or  for  precipitation,  as  may  be  decided  upon 
for  the  permanent  disposal  of  the  sewage. 

It  is  not  a fact,  therefore,  that  the  system  of 
drainage  which  has  been  adopted,  or  any  material 
portion  of  that  system,  will  have  to  be  re- 
arranged should  the  Board  determine  to  with- 
draw the  sewage  from  the  harbour,  seeing  that 
what  has  been  done  will  form  so  many  links  in 
the  complete  system,  and  will  bo  fully  utilised. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  sewage  from  the  harbour  has 
been  regarded  from  the  first  as  being  the  proper 
permanent  course  to  adopt,  although  a consider- 
able annual  saving  to  the  ratepayers  is  effected 
as  long  as  the  present  means  of  discharge  are 
maintained,  which  obviate  the  necessity  for 
heavy  pumping  charges  as  well  as  the  outlay 
required  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
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of  further  work*.  The  cost  of  the  drainage 
system  already  executed  has  been  leu  than 
y.  j „ .4  on (wvv  no  stated  in  the  letter 


KSflS.,  and  not  30,000!.,  as  stated  in  the  letter 
...  -~»i  m your  issue  of  the  lytn  insc. 


A further  sum  of  about  13,0001.  was  expended 
in  the  construction  of  a dam  across  the  back- 
water,  with  the  object  of  submerging  the  mud 
banks,  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  forming 
a part  of  the  drainage  scheme. 

I gather  from  the  medical  returns  that  tue 
health  of  the  town  was  never  so  satisfactory  as 
it  has  been  since  the  new  sewers  have  been  laid. 

Radipole. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Holyhead. — The  parish  chnroh_  of  Holyhead 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Salford.  — On  Easter  Monday  Mr. 


p ^ mi  . 1 1 I \ momi->nn  ‘ nntion*  and  one  which  fi 


(St  Cybi’s)  was  reopened  on  the  4th  inst.,  after 
restoration,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley  who 
offered  to  contribute  3,0001.,  on  condition  that  a 
Bum  of  2,0001.  would  be  raised  to  meet  it,  thus 
making  a total  of  5,0001.,  which  was  the  esti- 
mate given  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  the 
amount  required  to  complete  the  restoration. 

It  was,  however,  found  that  the  old  oak  roof  had 
to  be  entirely  renewed,  which  would  entail  an 
additional  expense  of  1,0001.  The  Hon.  W.  0. 
Stanley  very  generously  added  a further  dona- 
tion of  1,0001.  to  that  already  made,  and  nearly 
2 0001.  were  subscribed  from  other  sources. 

’ Worcester. — St.  Helen’s  Church,  Worcester,  is 
being  restored.  The  whole  of  the  south  aisle 
wall  has  been  pulled  down,  the  stone  being 
found  in  an  extremely  decayed  state.  It  is  to 
be  entirely  renewed,  as  also  will  be  the  north 
and  Bouth  aisle  roofs.  The  nave  and  chancel- 
roof  aro  to  be  stripped  and  restored  with  oak 
boarding.  The  flooring  will  be  relaid  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  the  old  monumental  stones  remain- 
ing in  their  original  places.  New  seats  are  also 
to  be  provided  when  funds  permit.  The  old 
tower  arch  is  to  be  opened  and  the  vestry  space 
added  to  the  body  of  the  church.  A new  vestry 
will  bo  provided  at  the  east  end  of  the  building. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  Tewkes- 
bury, and  the  architect  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  London. 

Norwich. — The  committee  for  restoring  St. 
Peter’s  Mancroft  Church,  Norwich,  have  re- 
Bolved  to  consult  Mr.  Street  as  to  the  extent  of 
restoration  necessary,  and  as  to  what  portions 
of  the  fabric  require  immediate  attention. 

Bucklani. — The  vicar  and  churchwardens  of 
Buckland,  near  Dover,  appeal  for  funds  for  the 
restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  parish 
church.  The  church  is  partly  Norman,  and 
partly  Decorated ; and  Mr.  Butterfield  has 
undertaken  the  work  of  enlargement,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  3,500J. 

Aston,. — Lord  Leigh  has  consented  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  extension  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  of  Aston  parish  church,  Birmingham. 
The  committee  who  have  undertaken  the  en- 
largement and  restoration  of  the  church  propose 
to  carry  out  the  work  in  sections.  The  first 
section  comprises  the  extension  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  and  necessitates  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  north  and  south  of  the  chancel,  as  well 
as  the  removal  of  the  chancel  itself,  which  will, 
however,  be  re-erected  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  forming  a south  aisle  to  the  new 
chancel.  This  first  section  of  the  work  when 
completed  will  give  about  500  additional  sittings. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  renovate  the  mural 
monuments,  which  will  be  carefully  removed 
and  replaced  on  the  walls  of  the  old  chancel 
when  that  is  re-erected.  The  other  monuments 
and  tombs  at  present  inside  the  chancel  will  be 
packed  in  separate  boxes  and  removed  to  a place 
of  security  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  will  eventually  be  replaced  in  the  old 
chancel.  The  oldest  and  most  interesting  of 
these  monuments,  viz.,  the  stone  figures  of  the 
Arden  family,  of  the  time,  it  is  thought,  of 
Richard  I.,  and  those  of  the  Erdingtons,  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  have  been  removed  from 
the  positions  which  they  originally  occupied  in 
the  north  and  south  aisles  respectively. 


Oliver 

Heywood  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  new  day 
and  Sunday  schools  in  connexion  with  St.  Ste- 
phen’s Parish  Church,  Salford.  The  new  build- 
ings  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  There  will  be  two  floors  On 
the  lower  will  be  a girls’  schoolroom,  60  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  wide ; and  on  the  upper  a room  ot 
similar  dimensions  for  boys.  Each  will  have  two 
class-rooms  and  a separate  entrance.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  H.  Lord,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  of  Salford,  is  the  builder. 

Maidstone.— A.  stone  building,  intended  to  be 
nsed  as  a Sunday-school  and  parish-room,  is  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Peter  s 
Church,  Maidstone.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr  Hubert  Bensted,  architect,  and  the  con- 
tract has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Clements  & 
Wallis,  builders,  at  578t.  , _ , . 

Armagh.  — The  new  Mall  National  School 
Armagh,  adjoins  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
has  been  erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr 
Fullerton,  architect. 


VARIORUM. 

The  “ Manual  for  Overseers,  Assistant  Over- 
seers, Collectors  of  Poor-rates,  and  Vestry 
Clerks,”  by  Hugh  Owen,  jun.,  Barrister-at- 
Law  (Knight  & Co.),  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
valuable  handbook  for  all  these  officers.  We 
have  only  to  mention,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion  that  a new  edition  (the  fourth)  has 
been  issued.  In  the  appendix,  forms  of 

parish  books  and  accounts  are  given. The 

Family  Magazine  points  to  a new  employment 
for  women  : — “Another  field  for  amateur  artists 
opens  in  the  new  fashion  of  painting  bands  for 


in  divisious,  being  one  of  the  most  notable)  i 

central  compartment  of  this  work  repr  , 
the  installation  of  Augustine  as  Archbisl1. 
Africa.  A China  dish,  with  a view  of  Bui  ;• 
and  the  date,  1745,  painted  thereon,  is  u, 
the  objects  in  this  room.  Next  is  the  bladi 
yellow  bedchamber,  hung  with  tapestna 
containing  a state-bed  of  great  age.  Heri« 
the  Gibbons  carving  recurs;  and  the  chi;1 
with  its  adjacent  dressing-rooms,  coi 
pictures  decidedly  worth  notice.  Another 
room,  nearly  square  and  of  good  size,  is,  ■ 
nated  ‘ Queen  Elizabeth’s  Chamber.’  J] 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  maiden, 
ever  visited  Burghley,  albeit  there  is  a j 
in  the  chapel  also  called  after  her,  and  c , 
spots  in  the  park  are  identified  with  hen 
The  bedroom  furniture  may  have  been  bij 
from  Lord  Burghley’s  house  in  Stamford/: 
Elizabeth  certainly  was  entertained,  as  a \ 
from  a distinct  and  precise  entry  in  th<j 
Treasurer’s  diary,  under  the  date  of  Augu- 
1566.  It  is  further  evidenced  that  a f» 
the  house  at  Burghley,— then  the  old  hd.; 
prevented  Elizabeth  from  going  thither  ii 
time,  and  there  is  no  record  of  her  havings 
the  place  at  any  other  period.  It  was  i 
stay  at  Theobalds  that  the  queen  man 
famous  speech  to  her  old  Minister,  sayii 
his  head  and  her  purse  could  do  anything 
it  was  at  Theobalds  that  those  royal  enfea 
ments,  which  cost  Burghley  2,0001.  and 
each  were  given.  The  tapestry  of 
Elizabeth’s  Bedroom,’  so  called  at  Buil 
could  never  have  been  seen  by  her,  at  all  n 
since  it  was  made,  probably  at  Mortlake/t 
fifth  Earl  of  Exeter.  The  subjects  are  tie 
of  Actmon,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  At 
Galatea.  Among  the  pictures  Bassanoi 
composition,  ‘ The  Agony  in  the  Gardi 
decidedly  the  best.” 


A Church  Struck  by  Lightning.— During 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  inst.  the  tower  of 
Henlow  parish  church,  Bedfordshire,  was  struck 
by  lightning.  The  electric  fluid  passed  down 
the  interior  of  the  tower,  rending  and  tearing 
it ; then  took  its  course  through  the  body  of  the 
church,  cutting  up  the  woodwork  of  the  seats 
into  splinters,  and  made  its  exit  through  a win- 
dow in  the  east  end,  which  it  knocked  about 
sadly. 


American  ‘ notion,’  and  one  which  finds  favour 
in  Paris.  I have  seen  most  successful  results, 
the  flowers  represented  being  painted  with  the 
truest  regard  to  Nature.  A magnificent  speci- 
men consisted  of  a cream  satin  dress,  trimmed 
ilh  cream  velvet  bands  portraying  brilliant 
humming-birds,  painted  by  hand.  Black  satin 
bands  painted  with  butterflies  also  formed 
another  beautiful  trimming ; in  fact,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foretell  how  far  this  hand-painting 
may  be  carried  in  embellishing  ladies’  dresses. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  that  this  is 
fashion,  and  that  is  not  fashion;  for  almost 
everything  is  fashion  that  can  be  gracefully 
or  picturesquely  adapted  to  the  time  or 

the  occasion.”  In  a sketch  of  the 

rise  of  the  steam-engine  in  the  April  number 
of  “ Great  Industries  of  Great  Britain,” 
the  writer  says, — “ And  now  occurred  that 
incident  which  nobody  who  describes  the  steam- 
engine  ever  fails  to  relate,  of  the  boy  who 
immortalised  himself  by  laziness.  His  duty 
was  to  turn  the  cock  which  let  the  steam  in  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  one  which 
let  the  cold  water  in  at  the  top,  each  at  its  proper 
nick  of  time,  or  otherwise  the  engine  would 
dash  itself  to  pieces.  It  occurred  to  him  to 
make  the  valves  open  and  shut  themselves  by 
tying  their  handles  with  lengths  of  string  to  the 
moving  beam  overhead,  so  that  he  might  play 
while  the  engine  worked.  Thus  was  invented 
the  scoggan,  from  the  North-country  verb  to  scog 
or  sulk ; and  the  name  of  Humphrey  Potter 
went  down  to  posterity  with  those  of  Newcomen 
and  Watt.”  It  is  surely  unjust,  however,  to  say 
Potter  immortalised  himself  “ by  laziness.”  It 
was  ready  wit  and  ingenuity  that  enabled  him 
to  do  what  he  did,  though  desire  to  escape  a 
monotonous  drudgery  Bet  him  thinking  how  it 

was  to  be  done. We  take  from  the  current 

number  of  “Our  Own  Country,”  a reminder  of 
Burghley  House  : — “ The  old;  ball-room,  or 
Becond  billiard-room,  is  our  next  stage  in  the 
journey  over  Burghley  House.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  painted  by  Laguerre,  who  divides 
with  Verrio  the  questionable  glory  of  having 
covered  vast  expanses  of  ceiling  and  wall  in  this 
mansion  with  attitudinising  gods,  goddesses, 
demi-gods,  nymphs,  and  heroes.  They  sprawl, 
as  Walpole  says,  all  over  1 those  public  surfaces 
on  which  the  eye  never  rests  long  enough  to 
criticise,  and  where  one  would  be  sorry  to  place 
the  works  of  a better  master.’  This  is  truly 
one  sort  of  excuse  for  art  of  the  conventionally 
meretricious  order.  In  the  brown  drawing- 
room we  find  more  of  the  beautiful  limewood 
carvings  of  birds,  flowers,  and  fruit,  by  Gibbons, 
over  the  chimneypiece.  Some  excellent  picture- 
are  in  this  r<>oui : a higly  curious  example  of 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  the  ‘ Life  of  St.  Augustine/ 


SElistcIhmcii. 


Marylebone. — Dr.  Whitmore,  in  lj 
monthly  report,  justly  complains  that  J 
bone  has  no  appropriate  building  in  wh 
coroner’s  court  can  be  held.  “ The  l 
system  of  holding  inquests  at  public-hi 
in  all  respects  highly  objectionable,  a fadi 
very  many  other  parishes  ia  London  a; 
conscious  of,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
erected  buildings  especially  adapted1 
purpose  of  holding  inquests.  Some  fe'll 
ago  this  matter  was  fully  gone  into’ 
Sanitary  Committee,  and  there  was  a 
feeling  that  a building  or  buildings,  p i 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  whicbj 
comprise  a mortuary-house,  a post-sj 
house,  and  a coroner’s  court-house,  oug  : 
erected.  Indeed,  a site,— peculiarly 
priate, — was  selected,  but,  for  reasoned 
need  not  more  particularly  refer  to,  it  d; 
be  obtained.  There  are,  on  an  ayerag; 
220  inquests  held  annually  in  this  par 
that  fact  alone  should  suffice  to  sb 
necessity  of  having  an  appropriate  place 
them  in.  If  St.  Marylebone  waits  bi 
years  longer,  it  will  be  about  the  last  o. 
metropolitan  parishes  to  do  that  wh 
sanitary  and  other  scarcely  less  ir 
reasons,  ought  to  be  done  at  once. 

Pictures  in  Paris. — The  Salon  of  -i 
open  on  May  12th,  nearly  two  weeks  la 
usual.  The  jury  for  the  admission  of  ■ 
s already  at  work  in  the  halls  abo 
readers  of  the  Builder  have  alrean 
informed,  there  has  been  a vital  chan,; 
election  of  the  jury  this  year.  Hitba 
those  artists  who  had  received  medfc 
allowed  to  vote.  The  administration  ti 
extended  the  right  to  vote  to  all  aik 
t-ave  been  accepted  three  times.  A 
MM.  Bounat,  Bouguereau,  Cabanel,  i 
Lefebvre,  &c.,  have  been  re-elected.  . 
cannot  select  more  than  1,200  works  . 
10,000  submitted  to  them.  Every  fra! 
this  year  bear  a plate  indicating  the  s< 
the  picture  and  the  name  of  the  art. 
and  an  illustrated  catalogue  containing 
vings  of  the  best  works,  will  be  the  onl,. 
innovations. 


Institution  of  Surveyors.— At 

meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday  evei- 
28th  of  April,  a paper  will  be  read  L 
Allen  Sturge,  entitled,  “The  Disposa 
Sewage  of  Paris,  with  especial  referen: 
Sewage  Farms  of  Geuuevillier*. 
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'euma-tic  Excavator. — During  the  con- 
cern of  the  Tay  Bridge,  considerable  diffi- 
>>was  experienced  in  sinking  the  cylinders 
to  piers.  At  length,  Mr.  Reeves,  one  of  the 
jjers  engaged  on  that  great  work,  sue- 
id  in  devising  an  excavator  on  the  pneu- 
ic  principle,  by  means  of  which  the  sand 
(Jacked  up  from  within  the  cylinders  and 
Urged  into  hoppers,  the  cylinders  following 
[ the  displacement  of  the  sand.  One  of 
exoavators,  or  sand-pumps,  as  they  are 
filled,  has  just  been  completed  for  the  New 
>1  Wale3  Government,  and  it  is  to  bo  sent 
id  Sydney.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
ijif  cast-iron  cylinders,  4 ft.  in  diameter, 
i4d  on  a staging  and  placed  in  connexion  at 
|;ops  with  an  air-pump,  driven  by  a small 
ill-engine.  The  connexions  are  so  arranged 
iihe  air  can  be  exhausted  either  from  one 
tier  singly  or  from  both  at  the  same  time. 
[Bottoms  of  the  cylinders  are  connected 
ja  suction-tube  3£  in.  in  diameter,  which 
Blown  to  the  sand.  Here,  again,  it  is  so 
i;ed  that  the  cylinders  can  be  worked 
singly  or  in  combination  by  means  of  self- 
t valves.  The  soil  is  discharged  from  each 
per  by  a trap-door  placed  in  its  front.  The 
ft  and  air-pump  are  carried  on  the  same 
iug,  and  the  whole  forms  a very  oompact 
W;ement.  In  operation,  the  engine  being 
k\,  the  air  is  exhausted  from  one  cylinder  ; 
Kid  and  soil  rushing  up  into  the  vacuum 
h:eated  soon  fill  the  cylinder,  the  fact  being 
died  by  a tell-tale.  The  connexion  is  then 
r> between  the  air-pump  and  the  second 
for,  and  that  is  similarly  filled,  during 
rtime  the  contents  of  the  first  cylinder  are 

Irged,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  air-pump  by 
le  the  second  cylinder  is  full,  and  so  the 
fin  continues  alternately  until  the  desired 
»:s  been  attained. 


Black  Mildew  on  St.  Paul's. — Professor 
Liidy,  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  remarked  that 
his  attention  had  been  directed  to  an  article  in 
an  English  periodical  ( Science  Gossip ),  in  which 
the  blackness  on  some  portions  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  is  stated  to  be  due,  not  to  the  effect 
of  smoke,  but  mainly  to  the  growth  of  a hitherto 
undescribed  lichen,  which  would  appear  to 
flourish  only  on  limestone,  and  in  situations  un- 
affected by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Pro- 
fessor Leidy  stated,  according  to  the  Times, 
that  his  attention  was  called  many  years  ago  to 
a similar  black  appearance  on  the  brick  walls 
and  granite  work  of  houses  in  narrow  shaded 
streets,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Delaware 
River.  Noticing  a similar  blackness  on  the 
bricks  above  the  windows  of  a brewery,  from 
which  there  was  a constant  escape  of  watery 
vapour  in  a more  central  part  of  the  city,  he 
was  led  to  suspect  it  was  of  a vegetable  nature. 
On  a microscopical  examination,  the  black 
mildew  in  this  case  proved  to  be  an  alga,  closely 
allied  to  a species  which  he  took  to  be  the  well- 
known  Protococcus  viridis,  and  which  gives  a 
bright  green  colour  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  to 
fences,  and  to  walls,  mostly  on  their  more 
shaded  and  northern  sides,  everywhere  about 
Philadelphia.  Probably  it  may  be  the  same 
plant  in  a different  state,  but  until  proved  to  be 
the  same,  it  may  be  distinguished  as  P.  lugubris. 
It  consists  of  minute  round  or  oval  cells,  isolated 
or  in  pairs,  or  in  groups  of  four,  the  result  of 
division ; or  it  occurs  in  short  irregular  chains 
of  four  or  more  cells  up  to  a dozen,  occasionally 
with  a lateral  offset  of  two  or  more  cells.  By 
transmitted  light  the  cells  appear  of  a brownish 
or  olive-brownish  hue.  In  mass  and  to  the  un- 
assisted eye  the  alga  appears  as  an  intensely 
black  powder.  Can  this  be  the  gonidial  alga  of 
the  undescribed  lichen  of  St.  Paul’s? 


iabited  House  Duty. — An  important 
fire  of  relief  has  been  granted  as  regards 
Hdence  of  the  Inhabited  House  Duty  by 
division  that  where  any  houses,  being  one 
9iy,  shall  be  divided  into,  and  let  in 
ijit  tenements,  and  any  of  such  tenements 
frupied  solely  for  the  purposes  of  any  trade 
Itness,  or  of  any  profession  or  calling  by 
rl  the  occupier  seeks  livelihood,  or  profit, 
hcupiodj  the  person  chargeable  as  occupier 
i house  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  notice  in 
■'  at  any  time  during  the  year  of  the 
foent,  to  the  surveyor  of  taxes  for  the 
fjor  place  in  which  the  house  is  situated, 
tj  the  facts,  and  the  Commissioners  acting 
Ppxecution  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  in- 
“1  house  duties  shall,  upon  proof  of  the 
lo  their  satisfaction,  grant  relief  from  the 
I t of  duty  charged  in  the  assessment,  so  as 
P Sne  the  same  to  the  duty  on  the  value 
Ci  ng  to  which  the  house  Bhould,  in  their 
tv  have  been  assessed,  if  it  had  been  a 
(■pomprising  only  the  tenements  other  than 
Fjs  are  occupied  as  aforesaid  or  are  un- 
? id.  Also  that  every  house  or  tenement 
Vis  solely  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  any 
f r business,  or  of  any  profession  or  calling 
J ch  the  occupier  seeks  a livelihood  or 
H3hall  be  exempted  from  the  duties  by  the 
Himmissioners  upon  proof  of  the  facts, 
l^emption  shall  take  effect  although  a 
or  other  person  may  dwell  in  such  house 
f meat  for  protection. 

Nortliants  and  Midland  Counties 
;iry  Association. — At  the  quarterly 
n?  of  this  Association,  on  the  12th  inst., 

• flor,  of  Witney,  read  a paper  on  “ Our 
ij Supplies,  Public  and  Private,”  dealing 
!pe.  subject  from  a sanitary  inspector’s 
| view.  An  inspector  of  nuisances  should, 

‘j  armed  with  a distinct,  reliable,  and 
Sjady  acquaintance  with  the  Acts  of  Par- 
1 ; which  afford  to  him  the  power  of  action. 
f|uld  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
fjitftculties,  and  have  a knowledge  as  to 
"frious  sources  of  water  - supply,  and 
Vks  necessary  for  making  those  supplies 

Jie  for  domestic  use.  He  should  also 
nderstand  what  constitutes  a sufficient 
and  how  to  prevent  its  being  wrongly 
5 wasted.  Having  alluded  to  the  power 
sanitary  inspector,  if  properly  exercised, 

1 ybr  stated  that  because  the  law  now  said 
'a  inspector  must  be  appointed,  some 
3 ground  down  the  remuneration  to  the 
abbb,  and  paid  the  cheques  quarterly  as  a 
r ' black  mail,”  with  a tacit  understanding 
1 1169.3  °fficer  did  for  the  money  the 
i.he  Board  would  be  pleased.  I 


The  Valuation  Bill. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Essex  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  at  Chelmsford, 
Sir  T.  Powell  Buxton  presiding,  Mr.  W.  Lamb  ton 
Lewis  read  a paper  on  the  Valuatiou  Bill,  and 
moved, — ‘‘That  this  Chamber,  while  approving 
legislation  having  for  its  object  the  more 
equitable  assessment  of  property,  condemns  the 
clauses  in  the  Valuation  of  Property  Bill  which 
fix  the  arbitrary  basis  of  rent  for  the  gross  value, 
the  extensive  powers  conferred  on  the  surveyor 
of  taxes,  and  the  cumbrous  and  expensive  mode 
of  final  appeal.”  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardiner  seconded 
the  resolution.  Captain  Delf  moved,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  A.  S.  Fane  seconded,  the  following 
amendment: — “That  this  Chamber,  while  ap- 
proving legislation  having  for  its  object  the  more 
equitable  assessment  of  property,  disapproves 
the  present  Valuation  of  Property  Bill,  and  more 
especially  those  clauses  which  confer  extensive 
powers  on  the  surveyor  of  taxes,  and  the  cum- 
brous and  expensive  mode  of  final  appeal.”  The 
amendment  was  carried.  It  was  also  resolved, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Holton,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Courtauld,  M.P., — “ That  this  meeting  entirely 
disapproves  the  exemption  of  so  much  of  the 
tithe  from  assessment  as  a clergyman  may  pay 
for  the  services  of  a curate,  proposed  in  the  85th 
clause  of  the  Valuation  Bill.” 

Preaching  from  Afar. — On  Easter  Sunday’ 
a number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  micro- 
phone and  the  telephone  assembled  in  the  Tele- 
graph Office  of  the  Victoria  Railway  Station, 
Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  listening,  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  designed  by  Mr.  Louis 
R.  Crossley,  to  the  devotional  service  and  sermon 
at  the  Square  Congregational  Chapel  at  Halifax, 
Yorkshire, — thirty-six  miles  away.  Mr.  Crossley ’s 
apparatus,  which  is  called  “The  Telephone 
Transmitter,”  and  is  a modification  of  Professor 
Hughes’s  microphone,  was  fixed  low  down 
within  the  pulpit  at  Halifax,  in  order  not  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  congregation. 
Although  such  a position  for  the  instrument  was 
not  what  could  have  been  desired,  much  of  the 
sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Mellor,  and  the  whole 
of  the  singing  and  organ  music,  were  heard  very 
distinctly  by  the  small  “congregation”  at 
Manchester. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle. — The  “ Indestructible 
Paint  Company  ” are  about  to  apply  to 
Cleopatra’s  Needle,  by  order  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  a coating  of  their 
patent  enamel  solution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
is  being  done  under  proper  advice. 

Empties. — According  to  the  Metropolitan, 
empty  houses  at  Brighton  at  the  present  time 
represent  a rental  of  12,000£.  per  annum,  and  a 
dormant  capital  investment  of  half  a million  of 
money. 


Art  Students’  Home. — A home  for  lady 
students  attending  art  classes  and  schools  in 
London  has  recently  been  established  in  a housn 
in  Brunswick  - square,  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Teck  and  the  presidency  of  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutis,  with  a committee  of  management.  The- 
lady  resident  will  communicate  with  any  one 
desirous  of  further  information. 


Oswestry. — Mr.  E.  Bremner  Smith  has  re- 
signed the  office  of  borough  surveyor,  which  he- 
has  held  for  twelve  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
Town  Council  requiring  him  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  Council 
have  resolved  to  appoint  another  surveyor,  at  a 
salary  of  150J.  per  annum. 

A Proposed  Mansion. — Negotiations  are  in 
progress  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  Sanningdale,, 
in  Berkshire,  for  H.S.H.  Count  Gleichen,  upon 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a new  residence 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  D.  Brandon,  F.S.A. 


TENDERS 

For  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Plaistow.  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman^ 
architect.  Quautitie*  supplied  by  the  architect:  — 


Staines  & Son 

Tibhit  

Prout  

Jones  St  Co 

Chapman  

Uibble  

W.  ft  H.  Castle  . 
Parker  & F.vans  ., 
Newton  St  Triggs 
North,  Brothers  .. 

Thompson  

Crisp  St  Tomlin 

Shapley  

Haynes  

Grcgar 

Johnson  A Co 

Beale  

Maley  


..£3,941 

3,750 

3,700 


3,482  0 0 
3,478  0 0 
3,475  0 0 
3,460  0 0 
3,400  0 0 
3,390  0 0 
3,378  0 O' 
3,317  0 O 
3,293  0 0 
3,255  0 0 
3,219  0 0 
2,993  0 0 
2,694  0 0 
2,260  0 0 


For  proposed  new  class-rooms  at  the  Stratfordgrov<* 
School.  Mr.  Joaoph  Rookwood,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Palmer  : — 

Reed  £658  0 0 

Abraham  621  0 0 

Maddison  595  17  6 

North,  Brothers  690  0 0 

Honking*,  Brothers  543  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  (exclusive  of  old  mate- 
rials), at  No.  1,  Royal  Parade,  Chislehurst,  Kent,  for  Mrs. 
Beaumont.  Mr.  John  Farrar,  architect : — 

Lack  £257  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Nos.  15  and  16,  Groat 
Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road,  for  Mr.  W.  T.  Purkiss. 
Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect : — 

Lack  £234  0 0 


For  the  formation  of  roads,  & c.,  on  the  Ley  Spring  Park. 
Estate,  Leytonstone,  Essex.  Messrs.  Hammack  X Lam- 
bert, surveyors  : — 

Hewett  £8,970  0 0 

Maxwell  8,500  0 0 

Bloom  held 8,4>0  0 0 

Cnidus  8,350  0 0 

John  Jackson  8,275  0 0 

Jesse  Jackson  8,000  0 0 


For  the  formation  of  roads  and  sowers,  on  the  Springfield 
Park  Estate,  West  Acton.  Messrs.  Hammack  A Lambert, 
surveyors : — 

Cardus  (accepted)  £4,721  0 0 

For  the  formation  of  roads  and  sewers  on  an  estate  near- 
Bruce-grove,  Tottenham.  Messrs.  Hammack  & Lambert, 
surveyors : — 

Bloomfield  (accepted) £1,142  0 0 


For  the  formation  of  roads,  &c.,  at  East  Dulwich. 
Messrs.  Hammack  & Lambert,  surveyors  : — 

Harris  (accepted)  £1,588  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Grange-mews,  Grange- 
road,  t astbourne,  for  Mr.  Richard  Smith.  Mr.  Amos  Cris- 
ford,  architect : — 

Hounsom  & Sons £920  0 0 

Stevens  (accepted)  650  0 0 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a roof  over  roadway 
between  the  Central  Meat  and  Poultry  Markets,  Smith- 
field,  for  the  Central  Markets  Sub-committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London.  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  archi- 
tect : — „ „ 

Ashby,  Brothers  £2,896  0 O 

Browno  & Robiuson  2,76')  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrcy 2,671  0 0 

Morter  2,473  0 0 

Webster 2,3  )0  0 0 

Perry  A Son  2,239  0 0 

Hart 2,217  0 0 

Conder  2,217  0 0 

Mowlem  2,195  0 O 

Ashby  & Horner  2,153  0 0 

Holland  & Uanneu  1,989  0 0 

ir  the  drainage  of  Brecon,  for  the  Brecon  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Rhys  Davies,  surveyor; — 

Davies  

Piekthall  & Son  

Backerstone  

Batchelor 

Welch  

Gun  

Cowbey  & Son 

Joues&Jebsou  

Thomas  St  Son  

Dickson  

Thomas 

Dodd  

Mackay 


..£10,283 
..  9,846  10  0 

9,724  0 0 
..  9,100  0 0 

..  9,056  0 0 

..  8,771  3 6 

..  8,639  14  8 

..  8,593  0 0 

. 8,500  0 0 

..  8,260  0 0 

..  8,250  0 0 

..  7,700  0 0 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOB 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. — DAYLIGHT  REFLECTO: 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTS 
P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,. 
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E should  be  oblivious 
of  the  tie  that  for  so 
many  years  has  bound 
the  conductor  of  the 
Builder  to  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects 
did  we  fail  to  tell  in 
these  pages  of  the 
pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion with  which  men’s 
faces  at  the  Institute 
banquet,  graced  last 
Saturday  evening  by 
iiasence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were 
' id.  Trivial  as  a compliment  from  high 
*imay  seem  to  over-earnest  people,  un- 
'Jntal  as  a public  dinner  is  said  to  be  by 
|3  devotees  of  art,  we  confess  unreservedly 
.lief  in  the  utility  of  festive  gatherings 
iit  which  was  made  to  welcome  the  Prince 
sjmble  capacity  of  Guest  and  Patron.  From 
’prner  of  this  island  came  members  of  the 
\on  of  architects  to  swell  the  throng  of 
jjhan  250  members  united  within  the 
We  walls  of  the  Modern  Freemasons- 
Meetings  may  sometimes  mark  a recurring 
IJ  or  turn  of  events ; the  results  of  Blow 
I;ition  or  determined  reform  are  there 
often  more  surely  than  by  formal 
I Dns  within  the  compass  of  an  evening 
1 Only  a generation  and  a half  have 

* ice  the  “ British  Architects”  formed  an 
5 8 ; one  of  the  founders  (Professor 
«'on)  was  present  on  Saturday  to  return 
1 for  a graceful  allusion  personally 
■;)d  to  him  by  the  Prince,  and  warmly 
:-;up  by  the  members.  Nevertheless,  a 
!^any  things  have,  within  that  time, 

' ited  not  only  to  make  an  institute,  but 
f th®  character  of  a profession.  Few 
■ow  will  hesitate  to  admit  that,  during 
',tnany  years  of  which  we  ourselves  have 
Jional  experience,  the  state  of  architecture 

1 ountry  and  of  the  profession  of  British 
j ts  has  gradually  risen  ; in  its  course  has 
^closed  the  unmistakable  evidences  of 
1 ment.  We  have  looked  back  through 
L and  volume  at  records  in  the  history  of 
itnte,  at  incidents  of  its  corporate  life 
f lives  of  individuals  who  have  given 

• st  years  to  rear  and  maintain  it.  Nor, 


mindful  of  the  past  and  cognisant  of  the  present, 
can  we  doubt  that  a future  awaits  it  which 
only  the  most  adverse  fortune,  both  as  regards 
rule  and  management,  can  now  irretrievably 
impair. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  remark  was  confirmed  by  the  neces- 
sarily more  certain  information  of  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  that  in  the  year  1834  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  began  life  with  twenty  mem- 
bers. We  know  that  at  the  first  general  meet- 
ing its  council  consisted  of  three  vice-presidents, 
namely  Messrs.  Robinson,  Kay,  and  Gwilt ; of 
two  secretaries,  namely  Messrs.  Donaldson  and 
Goldicutt;  and  of  eight  ordinary  members, 
namely,  Messrs.  Charles  Barry,  Basevi,  Decimus 
Burton,  Fowler,  Hardwick,  Kendall,  Pap  worth, 
and  Rhodes.  The  president  remained  to  be 
elected.  The  first  meeting  of  the  council  was 
held  on  the  10th  of  December,  1834,  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  in  St.  James’s-street, 
and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1835,  Mr.  Secretary 
Goldicutt  reported  that  he  had  been  to  view  a 
large  room  with  two  smaller  rooms  attached, 
at  Covent  Garden  Chambers.  These  rooms 
were  taken,  and  soon  afterwards  the  late  Earl 
de  Grey  was  elected  first  president.  The  newly- 
elected  president  made  efforts  to  obtain  the 
“ patronage  ” of  the  Sovereign,  but  William  IY. 
civilly  declined,  on  the  score  that  such 
a privilege  would  establish  a precedent  which 
might  become  disagreeable.  Towards  mid- 
summer of  the  same  year  Mr.  George  Bailey 
made  a suggestion,  that  the  interests  of  the 
profession  would  be  advanced  by  the  union  of 
the  “Architectural  Society”  with  the  Institute. 
That  junction,  however,  was  not  effected  until 
the  beginning  of  1812.  Five  years  before,  by 
the  medium  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Queen  con- 
sented to  become  patroness,  and  the  date  of  the 
communication  was  the  8th  of  August,  1837. 
Ultimately  the  late  Prince  Albert,  having 
become  patron,  paid  a visit  to  the  Institute> 
and  took  the  chair  both  at  the  council  and 
the  general  meeting,  held  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1843.  Two  or  three  questions  which 
now  vex  the  deliberations  of  the  responsible 
officers  were  even  in  those  early  days  pro- 
minent. The  question  of  rooms,  or  a fitting 
habitation,  was  continually  mooted ; the  Insti- 
tute memorialised  Government  for  permission 
to  occupy  premises  in  Somerset  House, — those 
vacated  by  the  Royal  Academy,  which  had  just 
entered  fresh  quarters  in  Trafalgar-square.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  the  memorial  was 
politely  shelved.  In  the  year  1837  rooms  were 
taken  for  the  Institute  at  16,  Lower  Grosvenor- 
street,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  was  made  an  Honorary  Fellow.  In 
1839  the  Institute  of  Irish  Architects,  by  the 
mouth  of  some  of  its  members,  proposed  to  be- 
i branch  of  the  Institute  in  London. 


unsentimental  professional  men  in  Dublin  who 
believe  the  early  project  not  only  practicable, 
but  to  be  desired.  One  other  circumstance  of 
those  days,  which  may  seem  to  mark  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  present  time,  is  not  with- 
out interest.  In  1836  Professor  Cockerell,  the 
Royal  Academician,  wrote  to  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  Vice-president  of  the  Institute,  expressing 
a wish  to  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
latter,  because  by  the  rules  of  the  Royal 
Academy  he  was  restricted  from  becoming  a 
professional  member  of  any  other  society.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  or  the  wish  granted.  ' In  the 
same  year  two  measures  of  some  importance 
were  introduced  ; the  Transactions  were  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  the  porter— we  have  it  on 
undoubted  authority— was  provided  with  “a 
neat  livery.” 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  give  a history 
of  the  Institute  ; a sketch  of  that  was  drawn  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  and  it  will  be  found  in  one  of 
our  previous  volumes.  Onr  object  is  to  inquire 
whence  has  come  over  it  a change,  Blight  and  un- 
important as  it  may  be  to  the  outside  public, 
but  still  a change  which,  to  observant  workers 
and  critics  within  the  fold,  is  indicative  of 
better  organisation  and  increased  business  P 
Undoubtedly  an  able  and  laborious  President  has 
had  very  much  to  do  in  directing  the  movement 
for  the  better  that  has  lately  marked  the  coarse 
of  the  Institute;  but  even  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
with  all  his  earnest  energy,  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded as  he  has  done  during  the  last  three 
years  had  he  not  been  supported  by  that  ma- 
jority of  the  members  who,  in  1877,  carried  a 
necessary  and  desirable  measure,  if  not  of  re- 
form, at  least  of  improvement,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  It  will  possibly  be  remem- 
bered that  ever  since  the  close  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt’s  presidentship,  when  really  practical  work 
was  accomplished,  a great  deal  has  been  said 
and  more  thought  about  the  state  of  the  Insti- 
tute both  in  a financial  and  a utilitarian  sense. 
In  1874  a suggestion  was  mooted,  and  seriously 
considered  by  a few,  of  raising  the  subscriptions 
and  entrance-fees  of  members  both  in  town  and 
country, — a course  to  which  each  year  of  recur- 
ring deficit  seemed  to  point.  At  that  time, 
while  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  occupied  the 
chair,  evil  days  had  to  all  appearances  set  in. 

A special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  affairs  of  the  Institute ; at 
the  beginning  of  1876  three  special  general 
meetings  were  held  to  receive  that  report. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  committee 
originally  deputed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  finances  had  proceeded  to  raise  questions 
affecting  even  the  Charter  of  Incorporation.  On 
the  7th  of  February,  1876,  the  general  body  of 
members  referred  the  whole  subject,  together 
with  the  report,  back  to  the  Council,  with  a 
request  that  the  latter  should,  in  accordance 


Years  after  a similar  suggestion  was  made,  and  with  the  bye-laws,  invite  all  the  past-presidents 
at  the  present  moment  there  are  still  a few  | and  past  vice-presidents  to  attepd  meetings  of 
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Povmcil  convened  to  discuss  the  matters  in  qnes- 
S began  the  deliberations  afterwards 

cSrman.Mv  John  IVMohoord,  when  Sir  Gilbert 


ScThaving  Vacated  the  chair  of  the  Institute, 
^s  place  wa8s  taken  by  Mr.  Charta  Barry.  Less 


SUyear  elapsed.  . Thejmp=nt  Co^ 


idttee  reported  on  the  12th  of  March,  187 
a special  general  meeting,— that  is  to i say,  the 
Improvement  Committee  submitted  to  the  Insti- 
tute a set  of  revised  bye-laws,  which were 
Bidered  paragrapb  by  paragraph,  till  after  three 
sittings ’those  bye-laws,  forming  the  new  rules, 
were  amended  and  approved. 


r utJ  uaoiui  to  ms*—  — , ,, 

noints  in  the  revised  rules  introduced  by  tbe 
Improvement  Committee ; in  so  doing,  we  may 
add  expression  of  onr  belief,— although,  as  we  are 
bound  to  remind  onr  readers,  there  are  some 
which  we  do  not  approve,— that  in  their  work- 
in"  they  have  been  attended  with  beneficial 
results.  First,  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
members.  Under  tho  old  rules,  the  election  of 
any  person  by  ballot  was  decided  by  s nort 
of  votes,  bnt  after  March,  1877,  one  black  ball 
to  fonr  white  balls  sufficed  to  exclude;  more- 
over. no  election  conld  be  declared  valid  unless 
ten  Fellows  voted.  Under  the  old  rales,  the 
exclusion  of  any  building.trade  element  was 
not  only  incomplete,  bnt  the  compromise  under 
which  the  contractor,  the  art.mannfacturer,  or 
building-tradesman  obtained  admittance  was 
eminently  unsatisfactory;  though  the  incon- 
venience of  the  system  was  rendered  compara- 
tively small  by  tho  very  few  persons  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded.  The  class  styled  “ contributing 
visitors”  numbered  about  a dozen;  these  gen- 
tlemen, admitted  on  sufferance,  were  mulcted 
of  an  annual  subscription,  and  permitted  at 
times  to  swell  the  donation  lists  of  the  Institute. 
Bnt  since  1877,  instead  of  a handful  of  persons 
daily  engaged,  often  under  the  orders  of  pro- 
fessional men,  in  trades  and  manufactures  con- 
nected with  architecture,  a new  class  of 
members  has  been  formed  of  persons  interested 
in  the  study  of  architecture,  but  neither  en- 
gaged in  professional  practice,  nor  in  any  branch 
of  building  as  a trade  or  business.  This  class, 
■which  in  May,  1878,  included  70  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  now  numbers  106  members. 

Les3  than  three  years  ago  the  system  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Institute  funds  was  one  of  the 
ntmost  complication.  An  ordinary  day’s  journey 
sufficed  to  affect  the  contributions  of  members. 

To  practise  or  reside  at  so  many  miles  from  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand  regulated,  so  to  speak,  the 
tariff  of  subscription.  A Fellow  who  spent  a 
year  in  profitable  employment  in  Europe,  India, 
or  Australia,  paid  21s.  per  annum,  instead  of  the 
usual  41.  4s.  paid  by  a Fellow  practising  in 
London  within  a radius  of  ten  miles  from  the 
General  Post  Office.  Again,  Fellows  practising 
outside  that  radius  paid,  instead  of  41.  4s  , only 
21.  2s.  per  annum.  A similar  diminution  was 
made  in  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  were 
called  Country  Associates ; the  town  gentlemen 
of  the  junior  class  contributed  21.  2s.  per 
annum,  the  country  gentlemen,  1Z.  Is.  After  the 
revised  roles  were  issued, — after  the  31st  of 
December,  1877,  the  subscriptions  of  members, 
in  their  respective  classes,  were  equalised. 
Fellows  practising  in  the  great  provincial 
capitals  were  required  to  pay  an  annual  sub- 
scription similar  to  that  paid  by  their  metro- 
politan colleagues ; and  Fellows  abroad,  in 
India  or  in  the  colonies,  were  charged  the  same 
sum.  The  same  thing  was  carried  out  with 
respect  to  the  subscriptions  of  the  Associate 
class,  which  now  are  2Z.  2s.  per  annum  throughout 
the  British  E mpire  and  in  foreign  countries.  The 
members  of  the  new  class  of  Hon.  Associates 
contribute  a similar  sum,  and  their  entrance 
donations,  each  amounting  to  2Z.  2s.,  paid  to  the 
library  trust-fund,  are  expended  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  binding,  &c.  The  “ declaration  ” 
taken  by  the  professional  members  was  revised; 
it  was  made  more  stringent  in  regard  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  “Quantities,”  though  the  new  por- 
tions inserted  were  less  complete  than  had  been 
originally  intended.  The  class  of  students  and 
of  “temporary  students,”  was  abolished,  and 
thereby  the  Architectural  Association  was  freed 
from  an  appearance  of  competition  by  the  In- 
stitute,— a competition  which,  as  far  as  the 
number  of  students  and  the  sort  of  education 
went,  was  less  effectual  than  irritating. 

A small  but  important  alteration  was  made 
in  the  mode  of  nominating  the  Council.  Under 


the  old  rules  the  fifteen  ordinary  members  of 
Council,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  Conned  except  the 
president,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries,  were 
permitted  to  serve  tor  only  three  years  at  most 
The  consequence  was  that  at  the  be„inm  g 
the  session  1S77-78  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Fellows  had  been  or  were  “ members  of  Oonnoil. 
The  custom  seemed  to  be  that  every  Yellow 
should  sit  on  the  Council,  and  direct  the  affa-ms 
of  the  Institute,  in  what  got  to  he  styled 
“his  turn."  The  result  was  inevitable.  Under 
snoh  a system  a time  must  have  come  when  the 
best  men,  or,  rather,  men  best  for  the  purpose, 
would  not  be  found  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It 
had  already  been  whispered  that  tho  chance  of 
a seat  on  the  Council,  instead  of  being  eagerly 
accepted,  was  sometimes  ofEered,  over  and  over 
■ , . oftnn  mnmlipr.  who  nersis- 


a*ain,  to  member  after  member,  who  persis- 
*“-n-  and  at  last  it  was  taken  as  a 


tently  declined,  — 

sort  of  favour  by  an  obliging  practitioner,  often 
astonished  at  the  unexpected  demand.  ine 


improvement  Committee  remedied  this  state 
. r.  . , „P  ...nnnrlnro  wfiS  hotn 


of  things,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  was 
simple  and  satisfactory.  The  out-going  Council 
invited  all  who  had  occupied  the  position  ot 
vice-president  to  take  office.  Fifteen  out  of 
twenty-six  consented  to  do  so  if  elected  by  tbe 
general  body.  If  a few  of  the  seniors — 
Decimus  Barton,  Anthony  Salvin,  David  Mocatta, 
George  Godwin,  F.  C.  Penrose,  James  Fergusson, 
and  others, — are  not  nowin  active  office.it  is 
because  they  voluntarily  decided  to  remain  in 
their  former  honourable  position  of  past  vice- 
presidents.  Those  who  accepted  were,  to  give 
their  names  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  as 
Fellows  Benjamin  Ferrey,  Edward  I’ Anson, 
David  Brandon,  John  Whichcord,  Ewan  Chris- 
tian, T.  H.  Lewis,  John  Gibson,  Jos.  Clarke, 
Charles  Barry,  George  Ynlliamy,  Henry  Currey, 
Horace  Jones,  G.  E.  Street,  E.  M.  Barry,  and 
Alfred  Waterhouse.  Thus,  though  the  measures 
carried  by  the  Improvement  Committee,  and 
perfected  by  the  outgoing  Council,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  polling  all  the  heads  of  the  profession, 
that  committee  got  together  a body  of  men 
esteemed  both  without  and  within  the  ranks  of 
the  British  architects  ; moreover,  the  revised 
bye-laws  had  been  intentionally  framed,  and 
the  intention  was  approved  by  the  special 
general  meeting  which  discussed  the  subject,  so 
as  to  maintain  for  several  years,  if  not  a per- 
manent Council,  at  least  a permanent  majority 
in  the  Council. 

Nothing  could  have  tended  more  to  future 
welfare  than  the  course  then  adopted.  It  was  only 
in  consequence  of  the  reluctance  of  some  of  the 
seniors  to  descend  into  the  ordinary  ranks  of  the 
Council  that  it  became  necessary  to  nominate 
others  who  had  not  been  vice-presidents,  and 
thus  the  House-list  of  1877-78  was  put  together. 
After  it  was  issued  other  nominations  were 
received.  An  additional  name,  that  of  Mr. 
Whichcord,  proposed  by  Professor  Donaldson 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  was  added  to 
the  list  of  vice-presidents  nominated  by  the 
outgoing  Council, — a nomination  which  received 
conspicuous  acceptance  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  general  body,  in  gratitude  for  Mr.  Which- 
cord’s  services  as  chairman  of  special  meetings 
held  in  1876,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Improve- 
ment Committee  of  1877,  returned  him  at  the 
head  of  the  vice-presidents.  In  other  words, 
he  was  elected  senior  vice-president,  the  seniority 
of  the  vice-presidents  having  been  determined 
by  the  new  rules,  under  a bye-law  now  numbered 
26.  After  two  years,  1878  and  1879,  during 
which  the  presidentship  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry  has 
continued,  the  senior  vice-president,  Mr.  Which- 
cord, succeeds  to  the  chair  (that  this  arrange- 
ment will  always  work  well  we  doubt),  and 
Professor  Lewis  becomes  the  senior  vice-presi- 
dent. Thus,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
only  one  new  vice-president  would  have  been 
required,  but  in  consequence  of  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Street,  it  has  been  necessary  to  nomi- 
nate two  members  of  council  to  the  grade  of 
vice-president;  and  in  default  of  independent 
nominations  ;having  been  received,  those  two 
gentlemen  must  hold  office.  The  only  thing  to 
be  decided  on  Monday  as  regards  the  vice-presi- 
dents is  the  order  in  which  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Edward  Barry  and  Horace  Jones  shall 
stand, — their  seniority  having  to  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  votes  given  by  the  general 
body  of  members.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  the  revised  bye-laws  implying  any  order  of 
seniority  among  the  fifteen  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose the  ordinary  members  of  council ; strictly 
speaking,  their  names  in  all  official  papers  should 
be  printed  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  date 
of  election  to  the  Council  added.  Nor  need  ail 


the  thirteen  ordinary  members  of  the  ex1  < 
Council  be  re-elected.  Eight  out  of  the  thili 
can,  if  the  annual  meeting  so  will,  be  super  | 
by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Anderson,  James  Brooks,  A t 
Cates,  Thomas  Drew  (Dublin),  C.  F.  He,: 
(Bristol),  J.  T.  Knowles,  F.  W.  Porter,  and,. 
St.  Aubyn.  But  if  the  meeting  think  that'i; 
thirteen  gentlemen  who  since  1877  have  sun. 
fully,  and  in  a way  never  before  recorded 
Institute  annals,  carried  out  the  work  c j 
Council, — if  tho  meeting  of  Monday  nexti  j 
that  the  thirteen  are  worthy  of  renewed  n 
dence,  then  only  two  new  names  are  requi* ; 
complete  the  Council  for  1879-80. 

That  the  business,  in  which  the  present  Ui 
has  been  aided  by  committees,  has  been  thi  i 
both  large  and  various  may  be  judged  by 
amination  of  the  notice  papers  or  circular  i 
out  after  each  sessional  meeting ; and  if  y i 
rightly  informed  all  the  meetings  which  hav  i 
held  during  the  past  twelve  months  are  nob  i 
recorded.  Nor  need  onr  statement  that  th<  I 
done,  independently  of  the  sessional  meet:  i 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  <| 
the  last  two  years  is  more  earnest  and  lab 
than  it  ever  was  before,  remain,  we  vent  ■ 
think,  unconfirmed  by  the  hundred  ann 
members  who  sat  at  the  Council-table  i!i 
the  changes  of  1877.  Those  who  knew  i 
the  work  of  the  Council  was  then  and  whri 
now,  do  not  hesitate  to  Bpeak  as  theyn 
Ten  years  ago  an  hour  was  the  conver  i 
period  of  a Council  sitting  ; they  met  at 
o’clock  on  nights  of  sessional  meetings  I 
took  place  at  eight  o’clock.  But  durii. 
Wyatt’s  presidency  an  hour’s  deliberatici:! 
thought  insufficient.  The  Secretary  w 
structed  to  call  the  Council  meeting  for  hs 
six.  Ultimately,  and  especially  during  th 
when  committees  for  improvement  werea:. 
two  hours  were  often  insufficient ; and  vr 
is  remembered  that  two  hours  of  Council  n 
meant,  if  duties  were  to  be  faithfully  ex 
another  two  hours  of  paper  and  discuss;: 
life  of  a member  of  Council  on  certain  Mu 
between  six  and  ten,  became  not  only  or 
but  disagreeable.  It  was  so  disagreeab; 
not  unusually  gentlemen  ascending  to  a 
sessional  meeting  were  met  by. other  gegi 
descending  from  a Council  meeting, :! 
hot  haste  for  the  home  where  dinno 
been  “ put  back”  an  hour.  It  is  not  asto: 
therefore,  that,  unless  our  memory  fi 
presence  of  members  of  Council  at  a s 
meeting  used  to  be  rare ; we  have  knovf 
after  year  sessional  meetings  to  occur  all 
the  only  portion  of  the  Council  presej 
sisted  of  President  and  Secretaries.  T1 
is  not  now  the  case  is  largely  duo  toi 
proved  system  and  increased  facilri 
deliberation.  Since  1877  the  Council  ha 
summoned  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  dr ! 
past  twelve  months  it  has  been  usual  to 
President  and  two  or  three  others  ij 
places  as  early  as  half-past  three  o cla 
beginning  thus  early  it  has  been  pos:, 
obtain  that  refreshment  which  at  su" 
mortals,  however  erring,  have  from  timi, 
morial  required.  With  some  a cab 
“ Athenmum”  or  the  “ Conservative,”  a’: 
others  a hasty  run  to  a neighbouring  choii 
have  sustained  the  needs  of  nature  • 
patient;  but  even  the  comparatively  ; 
found  the  exercise  a little  ungenerous 
happy  moment  a “ dinner  club  ” was  c: 
and  launched ; and  now,  between  half-) 
and  eight,  the  Institute  Council  retire  h 
ordinary  human  beings  to  dine.  The 
this  club,  consisting  of  past-president 
vice-presidents,  and  members  of  the) 
council,  is  met  by  annual  subscript^ 
individual  payments ; every  item  of 
tore  incurred  by  what  is  known  as  tin 
Dinner  Club  is  defrayed,  of  course,  front 
sources.  From  time  to  time  the  clubl 
privilege  of  entertaining,  as  a host  reprec 
of  the  Institute,  gentlemen  who  h£ 
invited  to  read  a paper  or  attend  a m 
Conduit-street  ; and  already  colleague 
Franc*-  and  America  as  well  as  from: 
parts  of  England  have  honoured  th< 
with  their  company. 

We  do  not  intend  to  trouble  our  rear 
a repetition  of  details  connected  with 
sent  work  of  the  Institute  of  Architei 
we  desire  to  direct  attention  to  a paragr: 
the  Annual  Beporb  submitted  to  the  gen 
of  members,  and  which  is  to  be  read  on, 
which  treats  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry  s 
behalf  of  the  Institute  and  the  profe.‘ 
that  paragraph  fall  short,  as  it  dot 
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jid  fall  short,  of  the  facts,  it  is  probably 
ause  the  Annual  Report  of  1879  is  not 
t of  an  official  reporting  to  the  Council, 
of  a whole  Council  reporting  to  the 
eral  body  of  members.  Everything  we 
Jr,  and  necessarily  we  hear  agreat  deal  about 
,30  matters,  tends  to  show  that  the  footing 
I at  the  present  hour  by  the  Institute  is 
.ier  than  it  was  barely  three  years  ago.  Its 
j'tions  with  some  other  bodies,  larger  or  more 
pential,  were  then  strained,  and  before  then 
\r  had  been  frequently  threatened.  The 
>rse  is  now  the  case.  If  we  turn  to  the 
iropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Corporation  of 
,don,  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  the 
sal  Government  Board,  or  the  Home  Office, 
i same  thing  is  observable.  There  is  an 
jkrent  desire  on  both  sides  to  please  and 
Jrender  mutual  satisfaction ; and  though 
» harmony  is  doubtless  partly  fostered 
,the  many  representatives  of  other  bodies 
i|  societies  now  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
siitute,  something  more  than  that  was  neces- 
. to  invoke  the  sentiment.  That  something 
: been  the  work  of  the  President.  To  him 
kincipally  due  the  progress  to  which  the 
noil,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  their  Report, 
lie.  The  compliment  paid  him  at  Saturday’s 
[uet  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  proposing 
titoast  of  “ Prosperity  to  the  Institute,”  was 
iless  merited  than  it  was  gracious.  That 
33r,  successful  beyond  anticipation,  was  but 
her  instance  of  the  energetic  care  that 
rBarry  has  bestowed  on  all,  even  the  minor, 
uess  of  office ; for  to  him,  zealously  aided  by 
iHansard,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  H. 
se,  must  be  attributed  the  success  that  the 
i Chief  Justice  chose  to  mark  by  the  phrase 
dprincoly  hospitality.”  Indeed,  many  presi- 
iii  will  come  and  go  through  years  of  useful- 
iin  store  for  the  Institute  of  Architects,  but 
we  are  prophetically  convinced,  will  work 
»r,  or  merit  higher  praise,  than  the  inde- 
xable and  genial  chief  whose  term  of  office 
:tes  on  Monday  night. 
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Conditions  op  life  in  india. 

js  of  interest  to  the  engineer  and  architect 
ling  to  go  to  India  to  know  what  are  the 
:)iions  of  life  and  service  in  that  country, 
ithey  are  very  different  to  those  of  Europe 
most  colonies  may  be  supposed,  because 
Ijh  India  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
■°rld.  Starting  from  one  of  the  Mediter- 
m ports,  the  first  real  contact  with  Oriental 
iiry  and  populations  occurs  in  Egypt,  the 
,ated  delta  of  which,  both  as  to  scenery 
,iG  bousing  and  appearance  of  the  people, 
any  features  in  common  with  the  northern 
I.  of  Hindostan.  But  the  climate  of  Egypt 

El  compared  with  India,  and  can  scarcely  be 
uncongenial  to  the  European  constitution, 
•ny  invalids  it  is  salutary.  At  Suez,  where 
steamers  are  exchanged,  the  passenger  is 
1,30  struck  with  the  peculiar  preparations 
on  board  his  new  vessel  for  a combat 
«3ome  as  yet  undescried  but  apparently 
^hostile  elements.  The  white  is  replaced 
Iwarthy  crew,  the  few  Europeans  belong- 
■J  the  ship  seem  to  have  lost  their  ruddy 
bexion,  and  assumed  a uniform  paleness, 
fgetables  have  a withered  and  stringy  look’ 
‘lie  sheep  are  singularly  thin,  half  dog  and 
joat  in  aspect.  Over  the  dinner-table  hangs 
o brown-holland  fringe,  suspended  from  a 
ling  beam  to  be  turned  to  yet  unknown 
f 1'rom  two  to  three  days  after  quitting 
Where  the  sea  may  at  times  be  too  cold  to 
,i  m,  the  cold  northerly  wind  ceases,  and 
limperature  immediately  rises  above  80° 
.nheit  Owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  land- 
'!  a,r> lts  saturation  with  moisture,  and  other 
')  obscure  causes,  which  require  a close 
■l  ot  thermostatics  for  their  solution,  the 
vea  is  peculiarly  stifling  for  most  of  the 
-tnere  is  not  a breath  of  air  if  the 
J®.  10  moving  with  the  wind,  and  the 
i ,ri8em^ro“  the  fnnnel  in  a perpendicular 

L ifeleTrfUre.may  not  be  ^ove 

* a ~be  heat  is  intensely  felt.  The 
Wn16!1®,',  Pr?curaMe  in  tie  saloon  with 
|L™,'  iolla?d  P'mkal1  vigorously  pulled. 
Jionotony  of  a tropical  voyage  on  which 
s only  one  halting.place  between  Egypt 
iuia,  is  extreme.  J * 

' in®ard8r„tIle  ear,Iisa‘  glimpse  of  the  old 
India  Company's  Sepoy  army.  The 
: sX  ™ ved-eoated  travesties  of  the 
" B0l™r  belonging  to  the  Bombay 


Presidency.  As  in  most  places  near  the  sea, 
the  climate  of  Aden  does  not  strike  the  new 
comer  as  particularly  hot,  and  hiring  a donkey 
he  rides  and  walks  over  the  basaltic  tracks  of 
the  peninsular  fortress  interested  in  what  he 
sees,  and  unmindful  of  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
Ite-embarking  there  are  several  more  oppressive 
days  till  the  coast  of  India  is  reached.  The 
ports  of  call  at  which  the  mail  steamers  first 
touch  are  Bombay  and  Madras ; from  the  latter 
they  go  on  to  Calcutta.  There  is  a considerable 
difference  between  the  aspects  of  the  three 
presidency  towns.  No  sooner  does  the  vessel 
drop  anchor  in  the  bay  which  forms  the  Bombay 
Harbour  than  the  still  air  feels  thick,  and  there 
is  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  being  surrounded 
by  a warmth  of  which  there  is  no  getting  rid. 
However,  the  place  has  from  sea  ward  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  civilised  town  ; and  on 
landing  there  are  piers,  streets,  gas,  and  shops. 
Looking  closer,  however,  life  is  at  once  seen  to 
be  pursued  under  extremely  different  conditions 
to  those  in  a European  country.  It  is  evident 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  white  races  live  in  the 
business  town.  They  leave  it  in  the  afternoon 
tor  detached  residences,  stretching  for  miles 
along  the  hill  sides  which  skirt  the  sea,  or  for 
cottages  which  line  the  beach  behind  the  town. 
Then  amongst  the  crowds  of  people  met  with 
there  are  very  few  Europeans  ; scarcely  any  of 
these  are  on  foot,  and  it  is  at  once  noticed 
that  the  representatives  of  the  pure  white 
races  are  almost  all  young  or  middle-aged 
men.  A mixed  miscellaneous  white  popu- 
lation is  nowhere  to  be  seen  going  freely 
about.  There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
colony  of  Europeans  in  Bombay.  The  higher 
classes  of  society  are  connected  with  the  ser- 
vice of  Government  or  the  practice  of  the  law, 
or  are  members  of  important  European  firms  • 
only  a very  few  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen 
constitute  what  may  be  termed  a middle  class  • 
and  the  less  well-off  Europeans  are  merely 
railway  mechanics,  seamen,  and  pensioned 
soldiers.  The  only  permanent  residents  of  a 
colonial  type  are  the  mixed  races  or  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  amongst  whom  those  of  Portuguese 
origin  are  the  most  numerous.  The  bulk  of  the 
Bombay  population  are  natives  of  India,  of 
course, — Parsis,  Mohammedans,  Mahrattas,  and 
various  castes  of  Hindoos,  with  a few  Arabs 
and  other  races.  There  are  colleges  and  schools 
giving  an  English  education,  so  that  the  clerks 
and  attendants  in  offices  and  shops  are  seen  at 
once  to  be  intelligent  and  well-trained  persons 
for  business  purposes.  But  there  the  ostensible 
effect  of  European  learning  ceases,  and  the 
newcomer  looks  in  vain  for  any  common  ground 
on  which  to  base  a cordial  understanding.  The 
native  seems  to  have  no  interest  apart  from  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  is  soon  clear  that  his  mode 
of  life  bears  no  analogy  to  that  of  a European 
and  that  what  interests  the  one  falls  fiat  on  the 
other.  Of  course,  this  very  much  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  man  for  man,  the  natives  are  very 
much  poorer  than  the  Enropeans.  If  an  educated 
Englishman  had  to  live  upon  an  income  of  25 1. 
to  50i.  a year,  after  having  attained  the  position 
of  a university  graduate,  as  respectable  natives 
usually  do,  there  would  be  small  inducement  to 
cultivate  a taste  for  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
to  dress  well,  to  be  read  in  the  magazine  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  to  possess  a keen  musical 
appreciation,  to  engage  in  the  chase,  or  in 
aquatics,  or  the  agitation  of  political  life.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  natives’  leisure  study  is  first 
and  foremoBt  economy.  There  is  no  comfort, 
according  to  our  ideas,  in  the  ordinary  native 
house.  If  there  were,  he  could  not  live  within 
his  income.  In  a Bombay  street,  though  the 
houses  are  of  several  stories  high,  the  appear- 
ance is  uninviting,  cheerless,  and  it  may  be 
added  dirty.  There  is  generally  no  glass  in  the 
windows.  The  walls  are  grimy  and  black  inside, 
as  if  the  cooking  of  the  family  were  done,  as  it 
probably  is,  in  the  living-rooms.  Furniture  is 
dispensed  with  ; even  clothing  is  chiefly  for  use 
out  of  doors,  and  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  much 
is  worn  in  the  home  circle.  For  even  Brahmins 
and  others  of  the  higher  castes  make  a point  of 
wearing  a scanty  garb,  while  the  labouring 
classes  go  about  less  clad  than  bathers  on  the 
beaches  of  the  English  channel.  Indeed,  a 
person  can,  even  from  the  slummiest  purlieus 
of  a British  seaport,  form  no  picture  of  the 
grimy  retreats  which  the  Hindoo  inhabits. 
Such  a singularly  artless  mode  of  life,  and  nega- 
tion of  all  taste  and  elegance,  is  perfectly  incon- 
ceivable to  a European,  and  so  different  from 
what  civilisation  everywhere  prompts,  that  as 
long  as  it  continues, — and  it  is  to  be  feared  it 


must  last,  complete  agreement  and  sympathy 
between  the  races  is  impossible.  The  natives, 
however,  are  not  so  much  the  worse  for  it  as 
might  be  supposed.  A3  their  residences  are  not 
inviting,— and  even  the  darkest  and  toughest 
skin  is  sensible  of  mosquitos,  flies,  and  insects 
generally,  the  natives  are  outside  in  the  open 
air  as  much  as  possible.  Those  who  can  sleep 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  are  up  most  of  the 
night.  Festivities,  processions,  and  conclaves, 
take  place  then.  There  is  a mildness  and  defe- 
rence in  manners  produced  by  the  very  attrition 
of  constantly  living  in  public. 

Tbo  climate  of  Bombay  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, warm  and  oppressive  throughout  the  year, 
but  the  thermometer  is  seldom  above  85°,  and 
the  sun  is  not  nearly  so  formidable  as  in  places 
inland.  At  the  opposite  Presidency  town  of 
Madras,  where  there  is  about  half  the  rainfall, 
the  sun  is  much  more  powerful,  and  the  heat  is 
during  the  summer  months  almost  unbearable. 
The  thermometer  is  92°  so  early  as  the  month 
of  March,  and  there  is  a bright,  unshaded  sun 
most  days  in  the  year.  Madras  is  at  once  seen 
to  be  a place  having  an  enormous  native  popu- 
lation and  very  little  trade.  The  Europeans  are 
far  more  scattered  than  in  Bombay,  and  are 
found  residing,  for  the  most  part,  in  roomy  villas 
covering  an  immense  aggregate  area.  Going 
out  to  dinner  may  mean  a drive  of  five  miles. 
The  whole  place  is  flat,  with  palms  and  green 
trees  growing  on  land  divided  off  into  patches 
by  hedges,  but  whose  grass  is  dried  up,  yellow, 
and  scanty.  There  are  strong  points  of  simi- 
larity in  the  social  structure  of  both  Madras  and 
Bombay.  In  each  there  is  a Governor  appointed 
from  England,  with  a Council  composed  of  cove- 
nanted civil  servants,  and  the  Commander-in- 
Cliicf  of  the  Presidency  Army.  Next  in  im- 
portance come  the  High  Court  Judges,  of  whom 
the  presiding  judges  are  appointed  from  home, 
under  the  royal  sign  manual.  The  most  striking 
thing  about  these  two  towns  is  that  almost  the 
whole  European  community  is,  directly  or  in- 
directly, supported  out  of  the  taxes  of  the 
country.  The  independent  merchants  and 
bankers  are  exceedingly  few,  and,  till  lately, 
even  the  medicines  required  by  Europeans  were 
provided  by  Government.  Such  a thing  as  a 
European  of  private  means  living,  as  he  would 
do  at  Sydney  or  New  York,  in  the  settlement 
from  choice,  with  a family  about  him,  is  quite 
unknown  in  these  sunny  seaports. 

In  the  time  of  the  East  India  Company,  before 
mail  steamers  took  letters  and  passengers  into 
the  Mediterranean  in  two  or  three  weeks,  most 
of  the  Indian  officials  had  coma  out  young  with 
the  ambition  of  overcoming  climate  and  pre- 
judice, and  making  India  a comfortable  and 
civilised  colony.  Tboy  were  encouraged  in  this 
idea  by  the  singularly  responsible  positions  that 
they  attained  at  a very  early  age,  and  the 
excellent  salaries  enjoyed.  A stimulus  was 
also  afforded  by  the  men  of  mature  genius,  who 
were  sent  out  to  fill  special  offices,  like  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Lord  Macaulay,  in  order 
to  accumulate  an  independence  that  they  could 
not  amass  so  rapidly  in  public  employment  at 
home.  The  consequence  was  that  institutions 
rose  in  the  Presidency  towns,  recalling  by  their 
names  at  any  rate  those  of  British  towns.  Not 
only  museums,  public  parks,  hospitals,  clubs, 
botanical  gardens,  libraries,  but  even  univer! 
sities  were  founded  granting  degrees  in  the 
faculties  of  arts.  The  efforts  in  behalf  of 
education  were  strenuous,  and  urban  improve- 
ments were  well  supported.  The  heads  of  all 
departments  of  Government  were  massed  at  the 
Presidency  cities,  round  the  Governor.  Con- 
sequently the  best  paid  and  most  influential 
persons  were  to  be  found  there,  and  the  tendency 
was  strong  to  look  to  a position  at  the  Presi- 
dency as  the  highest  form  of  promotion.  Literary 
men  brought  out  to  occupy  professional  chairs 
the  leading  medical  men,  the  bishop,  and  a 
representative  body  of  clergy,  all  clustered  at 
the  Presidency.  There  was  thus  a body  of 
experienced,  well-paid,  and  highly-educated 
official  resident?,  with  little  to  do  except  the 
tasks  which  they  chose,  or  British  public 
opinion  incited  them,  t®  set  themselves.  Archi- 
tecture found  in  this  limited  class  its  sole 
patrons,  and  the  only  buildings  in  India  of  any 
consequence  have  been  erected  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  British  community  at  the  three 
Presidencies. 

Education  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
hobbies  of  the  administrators  of  India  living 
at  the  Presidencies.  It  is  singular  that  none  of 
the  colleges  started  under  their  auspices  were 
for  the  education  of  any  members  of  their  own 
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tarn-lies.  These  were  carefully  sent  home  to 

Sltf™tlLnaSet^a\he;impossibiUtyof 
, vague  idea  that  the  mere  .mpartmg  a hterary 

education  would  lead  to  professional  afltonce, 

M it  does  in  the  case  of  so  many  E“r0Pei“Ba 

Sat  sufficient  allowance  was  not  made  »or 

number  of  facts  connected  with  Mia that  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  A handful  of  educ 
white  men  coming  to  a semibarharons  country, 
and  at  once  stepping  into  lucrative  and l proud 
nent  official  positions,  are  apt  to  regard  the 
education  as  the  sole  cause  of  ^ J*™? 
elevation.  But  the  natives  of  India  see  that 
act  merely  are  offices  of  this  kind  very  limited 
iuimmber[but  only  capable  of  being  constituted 
and  thoroughly  well  filled  by  a ^PfJ 
possessing  qualities  that  their  natioua  “ory 
almost  forbids  the  expectation  of  toD«  eve3 
found  combined  in  single  individuals.  As  a 
practical  matter  the  Indian  colleges  only  train 
subordinate  ofiicials.  The  graduates  of  the 
universities  become  clerks  in  the  public  offices l, 
and  the  students  of  the  medical  classes  and  m 
Jho  engineering  schools  become  apothecaries 
and  overseers.  There  are  a few  exception  , 
but  these  are  chiefly  Indo-Europeans,  sons  ot 
warrant  officers  and  army  pensioners,  who 
lave  reached  the  upper  professional  ranks. 
There  are  rare  instances  of  some  natives  ot 
good  status  who  have  gone  to  college  with  a 
Tiow  of  holding  high  office  at  the  courts  of 
native  fendatory  princes.  But  everything  that 
ji  really  worth  having  in  British  India  has,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  been  reserved  for  Europeans. 
Consequently,  Indian  universities  have  little  to 
offer,  except  an  empty  degree.  This  uufortu- 
-aately  is  of  no  great  value  in  official  life,  me 
only  places  open  to  natives  in  which  money  can 
*e  made  are  the  subordinate  collectorships  of  the 
Land  Revenue,  and  the  managing  clerkships  of 
the  Civil  Courts  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  these,  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  native 
habits  and  traditional  practice  are  of  more  use 
than  the  philosophy  of  Plato  or  the  logio  of 
Bacon.  In  India  there  are  universities,  but 
these  are  not  the  passport  to  the  Church,  for 
there  is  no  establishment ; to  the  Army,  which 
h officered  from  Great  Britain ; to  medical 
chargee,  for  these  are  occupied  by  army  Bur- 
geons ; to  engineering,  for  scarcely  one  per  cent, 
of  the  engineers  in  Government  employ  are 
appointed  locally. 

There  are  in  a country  like  India  no  recog- 
nised liberal  professions  supported  by  the 
glasses  of  the  population.  These  are  all  ab- 
sorbed in  Government  agency.  Except  attorneys, 
\hc  Indian  colleges  turn  out,  it  may  be  said,  no 
members  of  any  of  the  usual  learned  proba- 
tions. But  the  annual  examinations  give  rise 
to  eloquent  speeches  every  year,  in  which  the 
advantages  attending  learning  of  the  particular 
*ort  imparted  are  set  out  in  glowing  periods. 
Apart  from  the  incentives  to  mental  cultivation 
and  to  scientific  research  that  the  collection  of 
tbe  leading  minds  of  the  country  at  the  Presi- 
dency centres  produces,  there  is  little  else  of  a 
(spontaneous  nature  to  call  out  spare  energies. 

' Eastern  residents  are  very  fond  of  a dreamy 
jomp.  Much  time  at  the  different  Presiden- 
cies is  taken  up  in  waiting  on  the  Governor  in 
the  case  of  civil  servants,  and  on  the  Com- 
aiander-in-Chief  in  the  case  of  military  men. 
No  opportunity  is  lost.  Some  officials,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  ordinary  means  of  access  to 
Government  House,  are  gazetted  as  having  the 
* private  entree.”  There  are  weekly  breakfasts, 
which  any  official  can  attend,  and  obtain  an 
interview  afterwards.  New  arrivals  have  stated 
places  at  which  to  write  their  names  in  books 
iept  for  the  purpose,  and  a sharp  look-out  is 
xiaintained  that  these  go  their  round  of  calls. 
Military  men,  who  in  England  dislike  uniform 
when  not  obliged  to  wear  it,  are  in  India  perpetu- 
ally putting  it  on.  When  a great  State  official 
departs  by  train  or  steamer  there  is  a rush  of  a 
uniformed  or  fully-dressed  crowd  invited  by 
Gazette  notice  to  the  wharf  or  railway.  Gentle- 
men who  in  their  own  country  have  scarcely 
heard  as  many  guns  fired  in  their  lives,  have 
nine  or  more  saluting  cannon  fired  at  their 
arrival  or  departure.  The  style  of  dress  officials 
are  to  appear  in  is  even  prescribed  by  authority, 
»nd  a civil  servant  coming  to  hear  the  evening 
trass  band  in  an  equivocal  hat  or  comfortable 
Joanging-coat  may  be  ordered  off  the  scene.  In 
this  way  there  is  a high  pressure  of  State  import- 


ance,  always  tending  te Remind  I 


about  India  is,  tb  h ? ol  tho  8I1ffrages  of 

the  efforts  of  se  P , r0comraenda- 

oporation  of  semonty,  a ial  who30  eiact 

tions  upon  been  defined  for  them 

fine  of  employment  to  been  ^ ^ ^ of 

as  soon  as  they  ha  1 . j.f  The  highest 

their  examiners  ^inclusively  set  aside  by 
faw  fofmemtosaof  tbe  covenantee 1 civil  service, 

“‘“owtosen  by  open  corner. 

g.von  to  members  of  “ d idedly  fair  that 

b0  ttfbt^  tbe^dvancement'of  ^country 
Ktlmpfaed^fte  right  .to  tbe  positions 
conferring  most  affinenoe  is  given  awny  »to- 

the  Indian  revenue  engbt  to  Ee  rendered  the 
most  dignified  and  lucrative  of  f B‘“cfc  e“; 

ployments  and  tbe  object  of  ambition  to  tbe 

rising  talent  of  Great  Britain  and  ber  colonies. 

At  Calcutta  there  is  a larger  c»“merc,al 
body  than  either  at  Madras  or  Bombay.  Tbe 
trade  is  very  much  greater  and  more  likely  to 
continue  at  a tolerably  Bteady  level  of  value. 
Raw  produce  is  drawn  from  the  entire  Ganges 
valley,  which  is  the  most  productive  region  of 
tbe  Peninsula  of  India,  and  the  thickest-peopled. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a tidal  river,  and  being 
close  to  the  tropical  line  has  in  some  respects 
a much  better  climate  than  the  other  Presidency 
cities.  Formerly,  when  the  Governor-General 
resided  continuously  at  Calcutta,  the  State  main- 
tained at  the  minor  Presidencies  was  repeated 
on  a much  larger  scale,  as  the  Calcutta  officials 
were  of  the  very  highest  grades.  But  of  late 
the  Government  of  India  have  moved  every 
year  to  tbe  bill  station  of  Simla,  in.  the  Punjab, 
for  about  six  months,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
little  Bhowmade  by  tbe  members  of  tbe  Supreme 
Government.  Calcutta  is  for  half  the  year 
quite  contented  with  the  provincial  gatherings 
at  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal.  British  institutions,  however,  abound 
at  Calcutta,  where  in  name,  at  all  events,  there 
are  all  the  public  establishments  of  a refined 
and  civilised  community.  The  same  conditions 
prevail  as  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
remark  with  regard  to  Madras  and  Bombay. 
The  pure  white  race  have  little  participation  in 
the  various  educational  establishments,  their 
sources  of  ambition  hud  advancement  lie  else- 
where, and  the  colleges  and  universities  are 
still  seen  to  be  engaged  in  the  training  of  clerks 
and  subordinate  agents.  It  is  only  at  one  of 
these  three  presidency  towns  that^  anything 
approaching  an  ordinary  English  life  can  be 
led,  and  where  alone  a mixed  society  can 
be  encountered.  Officials,  certainly,  pre- 
dominate, and,  except  the  European  mer- 
chants, nearly  everybody  i3  supported  by  the 
taxes ; but  there  are  the  bankers,  the  staff  of 
the  guaranteed  railways,  and  the  independent 
clergy,  to  take  the  opposite  side  of  a question, 
and  give  scope  for  the  play  of  argument  on 
official  measure.3.  The  heat  is,  after  the  expense 
of  living,  almost  the  only  objection  to  the 
Presidency  towns.  Residents  dress  as  they 
would  in  a European  capital,  and  if  they  make 
very  much  believe  amuse  themselves  in  a similar 
manner.  They  can  drive  to  their  work,  and  be 
always  back  in  time  for  dinner.  Provisions  are 
plentiful,  and  of  fair  quality;  there  are  excel- 
lent shops,  and  everything  can  be  got.  But 
newly-arrived  architects  and  engineers  can 
seldom  stay  anytime  at  these  agreeable  centres. 
They  are  for  heads  of  departments,  and  there  is 
active  employment  in  them  for  few  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  services.  It  is  besides 
thought  salutary  to  give  the  junior  officials  an 
insight  into  the  genuine  aspects  of  Indian  life 
by  sending  them  at  once  into  the  interior,  where 
the  circumstances  attending  residence  are  very 
different  from  those  at  the  Presidency  towns. 
The  university  man  parts  from  the  stir  and 
mental  activity  there  observable  with  some 
regret,  but  as  yet  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the 
i rest  of  India,  and  the  structure  of  its  social 


and  official  organisation.  The  effect  of  be, 
kept  at  the  Presidency  towns  in  the  early  te 
of  service  is  not  seldom  to  inspire  an  intellig 
reluctance  to  leave  it,  and  a species  of  conter 
for  everything  relating  to  the  wide  territory  t 
side  city  limits.  In  the  case  of  the  archit: 
some  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  a change  is  c 
ceivable,  because  there  are  no  other  la 
Europeanised  cities  in  which  there  is  a po 
bility  of  his  time  being  filled  up  in  the  prac 
of  his  craft.  Indeed,  an  architect  of  sc 
notoriety  who  took  up  an  appointment  ten 
rarily  under  one  of  the  Indian  Governing 
was  asked  to  enter  the  service.  But  upon 
Government  being  unable  to  guarantee  tha 
should  not  be  employed  in  care  of  the  pu 
roads,  he  felt  obliged  to  decline  the  offer, 
return  as  an  architect  to  practise  in  Europe 


THE  REMAINS  OF  A FAMOUS  OR  AC 


Never,  it  may  be  said,  since  the  early  da;i 
the  Renaissance,  when  were  unearthed  so  matE 
the  extraordinary  treasures  that  had  lain  hn  e 
away  from  the  light,  and  thus  saved  froir 
ferocious  barbarity  of  the  Dark  Ages,  j; 
such  extensive  discoveries  of  antiquity  andi( 
historic  days  been  made  as  within  the  lasfci 

^Without  having  exercised  an  influence 
immediately  appreciable  on  our  existent 
that  of  tbe  Classic  revival  of  400  years  ap 
has  been  left  to  the  nineteenth  century  toj: 
reason  for  astonishment  at  the  results  obtsl| 
bv  the  patient  researches  of  its  scientific! 
antiquarian  sons.  It  has  been  reserved  tj 
present  generation  to  learn,  in  the  midi 
archceological  investigations  carried  out  i 
end  to  end  of  the  globe,  from  South  Americn 
Mexico  to  Assyria,  India,  and  New  Zealand 
startling  facts  proved  to  us  by  geologists  l 
while  our  very  grandfathers  considered  th£. 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome- 
acquired  in  their  youth  at  school  and  cn 
told  them  the  secrets  of  existence  as  fans 
as  was  necessary  or  even  possible  in  the  h i 
of  the  world  (a  defect  which  even  still, u 
rrreat  extent,  exists  in  our  educational  sys, 
we  are  only  now,  a result  invariably  accomi 
ing  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  learning 
little  we  know  of  the  history  of  our  planei 
What  would  our  ancestors  have  said  han 
known,  as  we  now  do,  that  by  calculatli 
must  have  taken  at  least  some  nine  milLai 
Years  to  form  a coal-basin  like  that  of  i 
umberland  ; that  all  the  forests  at  present! 
in*  over  England  reduced  to  coal  would ism 
produce  a stratum  only  some  6 in.  in  thiol 
or,  if  told  on  the  trustworthy  authority  i 
John  Lubbock,  that,  calculating  the  dimii. 
of  a cliff  by  atmospheric  action  at  1 m-  » 
century,  the  denudation  of  tbe  Weald, 
twenty-two  miles  in  breadth,  would  i 

150.000. 000  years?  According  to  Biac 
number  of  experiments  made  on  blocks  of 
in  a state  of  fusion  Bhow  that  no  less 

350.000. 000  years  have  been  necessary  to  r 
the  earth  to  its  present  temperaturei 
*eologists,  who  have  calculated  the  time: 
sary  for  the  building  up  of  the  terrestnal  i 
have  arrived  at  a lapse  of  some  600,000; 

700.000. 000  years. 

It  has  been  said  that  few  persons  ha. 
conception  of  the  significance  of  a biUioi, 
here,  even  in  the  consideration  of  millions 
figures  are  calculated  to  awake  feelings  ot 
thing  more  than  surprise,  the  more  so  w 
consider  what  calculable  time  is,  in  com-, 
with  the  abyss  of  past  existence  whicn  i 
vestigations  of  science  have  as  yet  been* 
to  fathom. 

The  discoveries  relative  to  epochs  o 
porary  with  human  life  even  are  diflic 
ordinary  comprehension.  Objects  beari 
mistakably  the  work  of  man's  hand  ha\ 
found  under  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  and,  J 
by  the  thickness  of  the  deposit,  they  s; 
antiquity  of  at  least  72,000  years.  A « 
tion  of  the  same  nature  made  from  staia 
covering,  in  the  first  place,  Roman  rerr. 
pottery,  and  at  a much  lower  depthj 
worked  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  cl 
implements,  mingled  with  the  dtbns 
animals  of  the  antediluvian  days,  eoao. 


• To  be  continued.  . in  « 

+ Mr.  Henry  Bessemer  some  while  since,  in  ■ 

the  Times,  in  a most  simple  manner  brought 

cance  of  a billion  home  to  the 
reader  by  explaining  liow  a billion  shee  _ 
superimposed  upon  each  other,  and  co  47348: 
compact  mass,  would  reach  an  altitude  of  * , 


the  builder. 


May  3,  1879.] 


>r  England,  the  presence  of  man  contem- 
'7  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros, 

i enod  264,000  years  ago,— a modest  figure, 
ver,  compared  with  Darwin’s  calculation 
' . fixes  the  appearance  of  man  on  the  globe 
! 160,000,000  years  ago. 
possession  of  such  startling  facts,  the 
, ologists  have  not  allowed  themselves  for  a 
;at  to  be  discouraged  in  their  labours: 
nl,  the  nations  of  the  world  seem  striving 
. iseworthy  emulation  to  outvie  each  other 
lir  researches. 

rnt  and  sadly  distnrbsfl  as  is  her  modern 
!!',  Greera  has  not  been  behind  the  other 
.countries  in  the  rants  of  arehmolo- 
i nvestigation,  and  within  the  last  few 
l ie  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemonn,  amojv 
tarts™*  haV6  d6lishte<1  th8  archaeological 

ip  recent  news  received  from  Athens,  it 
rt  appear  that  the  Grecian  Government 
,idesirons  to  commence,  in  spite  of  its 
difficulties,  a number  of  useful  public 
; and  "’‘thm  a few  weeks  past  we  learn 
"B  *rrespondeut  of  the  Journal  des  TXbats 
pong  these  projects  a proposal  has  been 
v forward  to  drain  the  historic  Lake 

■ in  that  once  most  fertile  of  Grecian 
U,  Bmotia,  which  now  forms  a portion 
ilia , by  the  accomplishment  of  which 

■ the  dangerous  malaria  there  existing 
I destroyed,  and  an  opening  given  for 
ve  agriculture.  The  worg,  It  wouU 

i m all  accounts,  is  not  of  extreme  diffi. 

*1  that  is  necessary  being  the  cutting  of 
hi  through  a mountain  of  no  great  height 
ivel  of  the  bed  of  tho  lake,  and  thus 

0 the  p to  the  sea.  The  want  of 

1 ininht  hnCh  corr.esPODdent  very  trnly 

Lsjrnt  ,be.  8OT>Iled.  “s  waa  th0  cas0 
tree^7'  built  Versailles,  by  the  soldiers, 
treece  are  conscripts,  and  therefore,  lor 
!;part,  of  agricultural  origin. 

»fer'tChI  Bceo,ti“  ,ok<>i  which  has  been 

fi  Bhutan  °f  aa  oId  Kon>“b 

! shut  in  by  a circle  of  mountains,  tho 

To  famiMar  *°  the  world,' and 
Lf.e,mo8t  are  Parnassus  and 

Ses  T °/  thue  MuS68’  Citheraand 
i ‘he  cl,  ■ °f  ^h080  tributaries  it  re- 
* of  nht‘°  engmeorai  wo  know,  had  cut 

i ot  subterranean  canals ; and  Strabo, 

rthonnk  a °f  Lake  °°Pai®.  ‘oils 

rthquates  had  changed  its  shape.  The 

‘or  of  the  lake  is  some  nineteen 
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researches  of  JIM.  Foucart  and  Wischer,  few  or 
no  remains  of  that  once  famous  and  wealthy 

of  DoIoTm  Ta:#  °“  the  ruin-covered  island 
of  Delos,  M Lebegue  was  rewarded  with  the 
*“'ei7  °j  the  interesting  remains  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,— a number  of  rude  stone 
slabs  roughly  joined,  which  formed  the  temple 
m winch  were  practised  the  rites  of  the  oracle. 
Ihis  primitive  structure,  which,  in  the  solitude 
of  a deserted  island,  still  stands  almost  as  it 
a n™  h<J  inexPelienced  hands  of  its  archi- 
tect 3,000  years  ago,  is  a striking  proof  of  the 
religious  and  simple  faith  of  those  distant  days 
effwf8  iI1.th,H  cay°-  which  the  most  primitive 
tovoth  °f  ihTi*,11  ‘DdastrJ  bad  so  rudely  put 
ogether,  that  the  faith  of  those  early  ages  had 
recognised  the  sie-na  nf  nrnnnio,.  •. 


flan,  k r c • i , .° •u'ju“u  iuopniibiuii,  ana 

tne  belief  in  this  power  remained  till  the  last 
days  of  paganism,  for  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  appealed  to  the  pro- 
phetic advice  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  1 

Even  if  it  is  far  from  the  classic  island  of 
Delos,  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  from  the  craggy  and 
i0™  a.!°Pea  °f  snow-clad  Mount  Pamisus, 
Ind  nierra  the  Bak«  Copais  so  soon  to  disappear, 
and  nesthng  under  this  poetic  home  of  the  tuno- 
* . Nm0i  the  famous  oracle  of  Delphi  at  its  feet 
graat  ‘ransition  to  travel  in  imagination 
to  that  other  famous  oracle  of  ancient  Greece, 
Dodona,  which  has  recently  been  the  scene  of 

archT^er-°f,  T™  than  ordinarily  interesting 
aich Ecological  discoveries,  a valuable  and  ex- 
hanstive  account  of  which  appeared  not  lorn* 
since  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies.  ° 

n°y‘ e't7  and  the  erchteological  value 
that  ft  made'  we  hara  considered 

at  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of 

extract^6]8  *“  Ia{,bef“re  th™  some  explanatory 
Girard’a  admirab^e 


strongly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  tho  scenery, 
or  a god  of  nature  and  of  men,  a god  of  the  air 
and  of  storms,  who  moved  by  his  mysterious 
power  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  animated  the 
watery  which,  from  a cleft  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  gush  out  in  different  directions  and 
torm  the  great  rivers.  It  is  iu  this  region  of 
Mezzovo  that  rise  the  Achelous,  the  largest  of 
Greek  rivers,  the  Araclitus,  and  the  Peneus. 

1 he  sanctuary  of  Dodona  has  only  recently 
been  discovered  by  M.  Carapanos.  The  ruins 
or  tne  sanctuary  have  generally  been  sought 
for  near  the  lake  of  Janina;  tradition  placed 
them  at  Astntza.  About  twenty  years  or  so 
since,  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  a member  of  the 
Ecole  Fran^aise  of  Athens,  led  by  an  explora- 
tion in  'Rr,;..,..,  i.,  a..  • 1 


ExWb’fm0ref  tn1*"7  aa  in  rotrospectire 
n„  *16  ?°Cadcr°  at.Pa™  >ast  T«r, 


i/cbrnd  fl  ° ? ■Je  °f  anti<iai‘y  «isted 
I thfi  •1Sfeng  G,ty>  8uch  as  Orcho- 

L^tonc  E-afc®’  now  8tand  oa]y  a 

' th;,/ ‘daffe8,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
i.  thumed  by  the  attacks  of  fever.  The 

tdavfT  °n  B Bi°r6S  of  the  Iake  were 

raya  1 great.  source  of  wealth  for  the 
■ as  they  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
I m,  ‘ melodious  musical  iustruments 
; - the  wh0l0  of  Greece, -iustrumen  s 
. nt  notes  were  applauded  iu  the  games 
l ‘be  i'Enciu  at  Orchomenes,  at  the 


i.  T , '-'lonomenes,  at  the 

Lettra  8piS'  Md  “eseofthe 


[f  large  and  now  deserted  district  that 
on  Government  propose  to  ntilise,  and 
■i  we  feel  sure,  of  every  one  will  be  in 
o prmsewortby  an  effort,  which  win 
‘"PPiJ-  a few  archmological 


arapaat  arcka=°lofPats  have  been 

with  them  accustomed  ardour  the 

’rov0™00'  ■ A‘h,eaa'  Taaa^o,  the 
'ie  7gsm)>i?P'a-1  MyceD®i  Ephesus, 
;manvH,ra0‘“  islar,da’  cJPraa, 
i r hsL  n “ porho”s  of  tllat  <>aee 
fthe  bee“,  °Uiorod  by  students, 
4 , L .,Zeal  °f  the  bistorio  archm. 
# among  these  searchers  the  French 
,,kens  has  contributed  no  small  share 


'rofeab?Td  Up0n  ti0  Poetic 
'■eon  th  fnt  1 hroece  have,  among 
verv  h “8  . “‘erosting,  for  there 
■if  itsT  b.ase  °f  antique  life,  and  the 
jfitesocal  laws.  At  Delphi,  in  the 


,'ul  progress  nf  l1  haJ.e  been  received 
"mnent  has  be5ntLweX-CaVat,1n8  which  the 
'Be  recently  has  been  J’1Ug  ,0“  \n  tho  ruins  of 
*i  ted  portico  of  the  JVh^Pletely  b,r-°?8ht  to 
: pad  Of  Hercules  a of  , ’ “T  lvhlch  were 
l'he  attic  of  the’TeninltUe  r"'/'Ch  aeems  to 

i!*ph  i . i»»«M  !■ Ir ; anoih" 

,ies  as  an  archer  • n k rL110t  ln  hronze,  repre- 
of  the  first  Greek^epoch.bUCket  ’ 8Ud  thrc0 


wr.  i'ui  • 7 “upauuu  x-ans  last  year, 
no  little  interest  was  arouBed  by  some  of  the 
relics  and  inscriptions  which  bad  come  from  the 
first  excavations  made. 

trarorsing  the  high  road  from  Thessaly  to 

fon™od ''h''  Wr11iC4  in  “a  opposite  direction  was 
followed  by  Julms  Coesar,  and  after  him  bv 
Pompey,  before  the  famous  flght  at  Pharsalia 
and  many  a century  before  those  two  heroes, 
by  the  antique  populations  who  spread  over  the 
Thessalian  plain,  the  road  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined,  from  the 
remarkable  contrasts  its  scenery  affords.  In 
threading  upwards  the  sources  of  the  Peueus 
the  oaks  and  planes,  the  forests  of  beeches  and 
of  pines,  at  the  last  turn  of  the  road,  you  are 
pointed  out,  far  above,  the  rocks  among  which 
ims  the  interesting  monastery  of  Meteores.f 
Still  traversing  the  rich  valley  of  the  beautiful 

olr0mr  iC^eneUS’  With  fche  maJestic  peaks  of 
Ossa  and  of  Olympus,  which  mark  the  site  of 
the  poet-sung  and  lovely  vale  of  Tempe,  across 
the  gorge  of  Mezzovo  the  whole  scene  suddenly 
changes  • rough  aud  rocky  slopes  present  them- 
selves, the  region  which  was  the  antique  Thes- 
protia,  the  centre  of  the  august  and  sombre 
religion  which  presided  over  the  birth  of 
Greece.  It  was  here  that  were  said  to  be  n 
antique  legends  the  fabled  infernal  regions,  and 
there  existed  the  Achernian  marsh,  the  bitter 
Acheron  and  the  “grieving”  Cocytus,  and 
Aornas  under  its  Latin  name  of  Avernus,  where 
Orpheus  evoked  the  dead  ; the  whole  wild  scene 
whence  the  poet  of  the  Iliad,  it  is  believed 
?rf,w  Inspirations  for  his  grand  description  of 
heU.  There  lies  m gloom  the  savage  valley  of 
bouli,  Kako  Souli,— and  opposite  it,  through  a 
khsoura  or  narrow  rocky  cleft,  rolls  a torment 
crashing  between  the  rocks  of  Souli,  the  classic 
Acheron  of  the  poets. 

It  is  near  the  lake  of  Janina  that  was  situated 
the  sanctuary  of  Dodoua,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
sanctuaries  of  Greece,  founded  by  the  Pelasgians 
anterior  to  the  development  of  polytheism,  and 
no  less  venerated  by  the  brilliant  races  who 
succeeded  them.  ■■  Great  Dodonian  Zens,  who 
live  afar,  and  reign  on  the  cold  Dodona,”  such 
is,  at  a decisive  moment  of  the  Iliad,  the  invo- 
cation  of  Achilles  to  Jupiter. 

Dodona.  was  for  the  Greeks  the  first  spot 
where  their  religion  assumed  a definite  form  ‘ A 
detached  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgian  migra- 
tion, which  directed  itself  towards  Italy,  settled 
here,  and  seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea 


The  Cave  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,”  the  title  of  a 
hv7rrrwefirei  th(e  Jrlti,sh  ArchieoWical  Association, 
fw- March  15th  la9t  March>  was  noticed  in  the  Builder 

t For  a description  of  which  see  the  Revue  des  De 
fondes  for  November  loth.  1S77  • and  ;r  ™ 


rp  “ uo  “u  me  important  ruins  near 
laracovista,  the  capital  of  Moloseia,  was  inde- 
pendent enough  to  rogard  these  ruins  rather 
as  those  of  the  sanctuary  of  Dodona.  M.  de 
Olaubry  is  proved  now  to  have  been  correct  in 
nis  sur  mise,  but  the  opinion  of  the  young  traveller 
passed  unnoticed  save  in  a mdmoire  sent  to  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions.” 

In  the  second  edition  (that  of  1873)  of  Dr. 
Rambert’s  “ Itineraire  d’Orient,”  a description 
ot  these  rums  is  to  be  found,  a proof  of  the 
value  of  that  work.  M.  Carapanos  now  brings 
o the  support  of  his  discoveries  a mass  of  un- 
answerabJe  proofs.  He  has  explored  the  ruins 
o laracovista,  and  brought  forward  a number  of 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  oracle  of  Zeus  Naios 
and  Dione,  the  great  divinities  of  Dodona. 

It  was  here,  in  a damp  cold  valley,  that  was 
situated  the  temple.  The  towering  mountain  on 
the  slope  of  which  lie  the  ruins  is  the  Tomaros. 
A small  enclosure,  with  towers  which  rise  from 
c a i7°  10  ffc‘  a^ove  fc,]e  ground,  marks  the  site 
ot  the  ancient  necropolis.  The  large  theatre, 
m such  excellent  preservation  that  the  seats  still 
remain,  we  know  did  not  Berve  for  the  festivals 
ot  the  kings  of  Epirus,  but,  as  inscriptions 
prove,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Naian  games  in 
honour  of  Zeus  NaTos  and  Dione.  Finally,  the 
walls  which  descend  the  slope  from  the  hill  by 
the  side  of  the  theatre  mark  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure,  inside  which  rose  the  different  religious 
buildings,  among  them  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  ruins  of  which  lie  mingled  with  those  of  a 
Uhnstian  church,  which  succeeded  it  in  the 
early  years  of  our  era.  This  enclosure  has  beeD 
carefully  explored,  and  it  is  from  the  excava- 
tions  there  made  that  came  the  objects  exhibited 
at  Paris  last  year,— an  interesting  collection  of 
superb  antique  bronzes,  statuettes,  sacrificial 
utensils,  figures  of  animals  and  human  heads, 
a wealth  of  ornamental  design  which  shows  us 
the  extraordinary  artistic  resources  of  their 
fashioners.  In  several  of  these  objects  the 
artistic  beauty  is  great,  in  spite  of  their  small 
dimensions ; great  in  style,  from  the  evidence  of 
a thorough  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  model 
taken,  and  from  the  firmness  and  freedom  of  exe- 
cution displayed.  It  was  a happy  privilege  en- 
joyed by  these  unknown  artists,  that  of  finding 
to  guide  the  cunning  of  their  skilful  hands,  firmly 
established  traditions,  and  an  hereditary  sens® 
of  ornament  which  their  predecessors  had 
moulded  and  perfected  in  borrowing  from  the 
V.  HaPPy  condition  of  antiaue  existence 
which  offered  to  them,  ready  to  their  hands,  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  inspiration  in  a noble 
mythology,  graceful  and  spiritual,  capable  of 
inspiring  the  noblest  ideals,  and  yet  leaving  free 
to  the  artistic  imagination  a wide  field  of  fancy. 
They  have  created  and  left  to  us  for  all  time 
rich  specimens  of  bronze  work,  from  which  our 
sculptor’s  art,  whatever  may  be  its  own  distinc- 
tive merits,  has  derived  the  greater  part  of  its 
power. 

We  must  refer  those  who  are  more  than 
ordinarily  interested  in  such  researches  to  the 
plates  given  by  M.  Carapanos,  in  which  will  be 
found  the  reproduction  of  all  these  bronzes, 
with  explanations  added  by  more  than  one  com- 
petent authority  in  such  matters.  In  the  same 
pages  are  also  to  be  found  a number  of  inscrip, 
turns,  of  great  classic  and  archaeological  interest, 
borne  of  these  are  public  documents,  others 
private,  relating  to  property  preserved  in  the 
lemple,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks 
who  confided  to  tho  care  of  the  gods  theii? 
family  or  legal  documents  * But  the  most 
numerous  and  interesting  of  these  inscriptions 
are  of  a religious  character.  In  a series  of 
admirably- written  chapters  M.  Carapanos  tells 


•*-yi  11  ueouripuon  oi  wnicQ  see  the  Revue  des  Tew  snm5  m®nnei,>— and  doubtless  both  religions 

Mondes  for  November  15th,  1S77  • and  also  if  wb  °d  th°  CUBto“1  lrora  the  same  source, -the  Mahom*. 

not,  iu  Curzou’s  graphic  aud  valuabTe  w^k  ''  T^lfir  MrLqileSKrMth°  I>erf?etI7  8al'e  and  trusted  repository 
Monasteries  of  the  Levant  ” , he  I for  the  household  possessions  of  any  Mussulman  who  leaves 

I lor  a time  lus  home. 
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Te“ple  andinadd.tion  ha  ooUecta  aU art- 
to own  if  the  wore  rip  and  the  P»“3^ich  are 
ti  in,  end  step  by  step  aU  the  texts  wmo 
connected  with  the  subject  are  carefully  give  • 
The  sanctuary  of  Dodona  rep^entejn  age 
of  (break  religion  even  more  antique  than  tnur. 

Mo  [and  by  good  fortune  a kind  fate  haying 
handed  down  to  our  days  classic  authorities^ 
are  enabled  to  know  approximately _tow  these 
prophetic  revelations  were  made.  Jupitti 
It  Dodona  for  his  first  priests  the  antiqM  Sett, 
whose  austere  life  was  submitted  to i an  asoe 
ticism  which  offers  a strange  contrast  to 
Hellenic  customs,  but  which  • waa  J 

connected  with  the  sombre  characters  of  s 
primitive  a religion.  “ The  Selli,  who  s cep  #) 

the  bare  ground,  and  do  not  wash  their  feet 
said  Homer;  “The  Selli,  ^habitants  ,ef  the 
mountains,  having  for  couch  the  sol  , sa  a 
Sophocles.  The  women  Pleiades,  it  would 
appear,  had  also  for  their  special  function,  fiom 
very  great  antiquity,  the  transmission  of  ora- 

CUAs  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Hero^ot[1S 
priests  and  priestesses  had  interested  the  father 
of  history,  and  in  his  ardour  to  pursue  the 
solution  of  his  religious  problems  ho  ranted 
-v,  v _fi._  i.:,  i.oooin  ;>v  H’.iTTrnf,  and  Gvrene, 


■Rut  still  we  see  no  less  evidence  of  the  vene- 

STufat^r,  Jupiter,  and  in  the  Homeric hymn 

tssnBSEISSd 

Dodona  and  Delphi  to  know  if  it  is  your  >“‘=“8 
for  the  present  and  the  future  to  do  what  I 
counsel  ” Such  are  the  concluding  words  of 
the  plan  of  financial  and  political  reform  pro- 
posed by  Xenophon  to  the  Athenians.  The  twe 
oracles  are  thus  often  associated,  and  so  we  find 
Sm  in  tte  writings  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes 
authors  of  credit  sufficient  to  prove  thevalue 
placed  on  the  prophetic  sanctuary  of  Epirus 
during  the  flourishing  age  of  historic 

When  the  loss  of  her  liberty  shook  all  Greece 
from  end  to  end,  Dodona  had  especially  to  sufler 
from  the  accompanying  dissolution  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  primitive  society.  De- 
stroyed firBt  by  the  Etolians,  pillaged  by  the 
Thracian  allies  of  Mithridutes,  the  temple  was 
only  rebuilt  many  years  after 


a, nuLou  o.  ...,.-.r-'0blem3  he  0™^cd  S century  ofomera,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 

Dodona,  after  his  travels  in  Egypt  and  “ showed  himself  so  favourable  to  the  restora- 

and  he  compares,  according  to  the  custom who  sn° w m . but  what  was  thought  even 

his  theology,  the  traditions  of  those.  *“£“1  Lorse  than  material  loss,  the  once-famed  oracle 
countries,  and  arrived  at  the  conolnsion  at  , Dodonll  foin,l  the  public  faith  in  its  decrees 
formerly  a priestess  of  the  Temple  of  JoP‘to'  “ almost  deaa.  The  Jupitterof  Lucian  complainB 
Ec,-vpt,  at  Thebes,  bad  been  transferred  to  Dodona,  a that  i,;o  lmmo  at  Mona  is  colder 

P**  * i -in  j.j  ^ondi  I m nf  n.  ernrt 


i^oypt,  at.  j.neu«s,  uu,u  ucouuaumo.. - • 

•where  she  bad  founded  the  worship  of  a god 
whom  she  had  honoured  in  her  country.  As  to 
the  revelations  themselves,  they  are  connected 
especially  with  the  manifold  nature  of  a great 
god  of  the  air.  It  was  the  breath  of  an  in- 
visible deity  which  agitated  the  shuddering 
leaves  of  the  sacred  grove  of  oaks,— the  many- 
tongued  oaks,  as  Sophocles  has  called  them.  It 
is  especially  of  these  prophetio  trees  whose 
rustling  murmnr  the  priestesses  interpreted, 
that  the  classic  authors  speak  so  often.  Again, 
it  was  the  breath  of  Jupiter  which  sounded  the 
brazen  bowls  of  the  oracle.  In  later  times,  this 
latter  mode  of  divination  was  modified  by  the 
invention  of  an  ingenious  apparatus,  of  which 
Strabo  and  other  classic  writers  speak  at 
length,  without,  however,  agreeing  perfectly  as 
to  the  details,  but  all  making  mention  of  a 
statue  with  a whip  formed  of  a triple  chain  of 
knuckle-bones ; * this  chain,  by  the  action  of  the 
wind,  struck  the  brazen  vessels,  and  jostled 
them  one  against  another,  and  from  these  dis- 
cordant tones  the  priestesses  drew  their  oracular 
decrees.  So  long  did  these  brazen  vases  re- 
sound that  a Greek  proverb  compares  an  in- 
v eterate  talker  to  the  vessels  of  Dodona. 

It  was,  therefore,  we  see,  from  the  prophetic 
tr  emblings  of  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  oaks,  and 
the  jangle  of  the  brazen  vases,  that  the  divine 
voice  was  heard,  which  the  Selli  and  the 
Pleiades  interpreted  to  the  people.  There 
existed  also  another  mode  of  divination,  the 
murmur  of  the  waters,  in  which,  from  an  analo- 
gous conception,  was  heard  the  voice  of  the 
sovereign  fecundator,  the  god  of  the  damp 
valley  of  Tomaros.  From  the  roots  of  the 
sacred  oaks,  if  we  are  to  believe  a classic 
authority,  sprang  a source  (which  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  fountain  of  which  both  Pliny  and 
Lucretius  make  mention),  whose  icy  waters, 
when  an  extinguished  torch  was  plunged  into 
them,  rekindled  it.  Divination  by  lots  existed 
also  at  Dodona.  The  means  of  consolation,  in 
fact,  were  various,  as  we  see  in  this  privileged 
and  sacred  spot,  the  centre  where  an  archaic 
religion  had  gathered  together  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hellenes,  the  Greeks,  as  Aristotle  calls 
them,  and  where  this  awe-inspiring  worship 
bad  initiated  them  into  the  first  elements  of 
civilised  existence. 

For  centuries  the  most  hallowed  of  Greece, 
the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  consulted  from  all 
parts  of  the  Hellenic  world,  not  alone  by  the 
various  governments,  but  by  private  individuals. 
It  is  true  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  situated  on 
the  confines  of  ancient  Greece,  which  on  the 
north  barely  passed  Mount  Parnassus,  was  even 
more  frequented,  richer  in  votive  offerings  and 
artistic  monuments,  and  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  religions  centre  of  the  Greek  nation.f 


• The  bones  used  to  this  day,  in  all  countries,  in  playing 
the  antique  game  of  “dibs,”  and  which  we  see  pictured  in 


luc  wiuquc  u 1 Ulus,  anu 

the  wall  paintings  of  Herculaneum. 

+ By  the  Greeks  Delphi  was  actually  considered  to  be 
(what  the  Americans  hare  claimed  Boston  tD  be)  the 
*' hnb  of  the  uniTerse."  or  more  nrorwrlv  onenltino  ter  nr 
umbUicui. 


almost  clean,  uwoupwiv.-.. * , 

to  Menippus  that  his  home  at  Dodona  is  colder 
than  the  laws  of  Plato  or  the  syllogisms  of 
Chrysippus.  It  was  not,  however  a complete 
desertion,  and  the  oracle  was,  we  know  by  his- 
tory, consulted  till  the  fall  of  paganism.  Goins 
found  near  the  temple  appear  to  prove,  to  the 
archaeologists  conducting  the  researches,  the 
persistence  of  the  worship  of  Zeus,  Naias,  and 
Dione,  till  a late  date. 

Bat  discoveries  have  been  made,  even  more 
interesting  and  satisfactory,  on  the  nature  oi 
the  consultations  with  the  oracle,  together  with 
the  remains  of  votive  offerings  ; these  discoveries 
of  the  consultations,  memorials  of  the  worship 
of  ancient  Greece,  have  in  themselves  a special 
claim  to  our  attention,  as  to  this  time  their 
nature  has  not  been  thoroughly  known.  At  the 
Trocadero  retrospective  exhibition  of  last  year 
might  have  been  seen  some  of  these  relics, 
consisting  of  small  plates  of  lead,  bearing  epi- 
graphic  characters,  and  from  these  M.  Carapanos 
and  M.  Foucart  (both  skilled  students  in  the  art 
of  deciphering  inscriptions)  have  discovered 
some  curious  revelations  on  the  simple  piety  and 
religious  faith  of  the  ancients.  These  relics 
consist  in  the  first  place  of  a certain  number  of 
demands  made  by  a body  of  the  people  of  some 
district.  For  example,  the  Carcyrians*  ask  to 
which  of  the  gods  or  heroes  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  prayers  to  have  peace  restored  to  them. 
One  has  only  to  read  Thucydides  in  those 
passages  referring  to  this  period,  to  see  how 
interesting  is  such  a consultation  made  at  a 
time  of  discord.  It  is,  however,  difficult,  from 
the  injured  state  of  these  tablets,  to  determine 
their  date  ; the  history  of  Greece  is  full  of  the 
demands  made  by  various  people  to  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  but  it  is  difficult  to  learn  if  they 
were  referred  to  the  oracle  on  these  leaden 
tablets. 

The  consultations  of  private  individuals 
present  an  even  more  striking  character,  and 
one  absolutely  novel  both  in  form  and  subject. 
Several  petitioners  desire  that  wish  common  to 
all  ages,  of  health  and  fortune ; in  these  there 
is  nothing  remarkable,  but  what  is  worthy  of 
note  is  how,  after  some  dream,  a petitioner  rushes 
to  ask  to  what  god  to  pray,  or  on  what  altar  to 
offer  sacrifices. 

Bub  even  more  naive  is  the  "petition  of  a 
shepherd  who  promises  to  Zeus  his  gratitude  if 
he  succeeds  in  rearing  his  sheep.  Another, — 
who  takes  care  to  name  himself, — asks  whether 
it  will  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  choose 
a property  in  town  or  in  the  country.  Agis 
consults  Zens  on  the  subject  of  his  pillows  and 
blankets,  which  he  has  lost  or  bad  stolen  from 
him  ; and  what  numerous  other  demands  would 
have  been  found  had  time  only  spared  them, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine;  but  should  good  fortune 
still  reward  the  explorers,  we  Bhould,  we  are 
afraid,  find  after  all  that  in  the  matter  of  devout 
puerilities  the  moderns  have  invented  but  little. 
In  the  days  of  the  Bomans,  we  have  only  to 


recall  the  devotion  of  the  contemporari:  ■ 
Seneca  to  see  that  they  were  but  little, 
enlightened  than  their  Grecian  predecessors 
indeed,  more  moral.  “ They  murmur  to  Ur, 
of  the  gods,  that  is,  to  their  statues, -wl- 
gnardian  allows  them  to  approach, -the 
shameful  prayers,  and  1!  any  one  listen! I to 
they  say,  they  are  dumb,  and  what  tl( 
ashamed  of  men  hearing  they  do  not  hesil 
let  the  gods  know.”  The  selfish  illusions  i 
piety  of  every  age  etrikiogly  resemblei 

0t  It'wonld  be  cnriouB  to  know  what  thet 
replied  to  such  questions  as  those  oi  Ag 
the  shepherd.  Perhaps  further  research, 
reveal  these  secrets  ; some  replies  have 
found,  but,  unfortunately,  utterly  urns: 
Even  were  the  explorers  fortunate  eno: 
give  to  the  world  all  the  answers,  it  is 
probable  but  that  we  should  only  find  ern 
in  other  words,  that  excellent  advice  <j 
Latin  poet  counselling  the  makers  ot  v 
wish  with  the  healik  of  then-  bodies  the; 
of  their  mind,— “ ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpor,: 

The  interesting  nature  of  the  discovert 
the  publication  of  their  results  by  their. 
M.  Carapanos,  cannot  fail  to  appeal 
classical  scholar  and  historic  or  artistic  , 
logist;  the  religious  life  of  Greece  .. 
origins  as  they  were  fostered  and  deve 
their  primitive  cradle  reappear  in  oj 
reality  in  our  midst,  after  having  lari; 
unthought  of.  In  consecrating  Ins  t 
resources  to  such  a task,  M.  Carapanir 
serves  the  cause  of  his  once  so  glononu 
land. 


* The  inhabitants  of  the  island  now  called  Corfu. 


•room  for  architect  ORE  AS) 

* AS  AN  ARCHITECTURAL  R0< 
Notwithstanding  that  architecture, rj 
and  sculpture  have  long  been  regarded 
sisters  living  in  friendly  relation* 
three  unmarried  ladies  have  not  alw* 
to  each  other  that  amount  of  affectiot 
these  Christian  days  we  have  a right 
from  them.  The  protectors  and  an. 
the  three  great  arts  have  rarely  cor 
perhaps  have  rarely  made  sufficient 
lighten  that  natural  feeling  of  nva 
appears  inseparable  from  the  exero 
practical  uses  of  beauty. 

It  is  impossible,  in  looking  at  an  ear 
beautiful  work  of  architecture,  sucL 
for  example,  in  crumbling  magmrt 
Northern  Italy,  not  to  be  impresses 
conviction  how  difficult  it  become, 
distinctly  the  delicate  line  between  t*. 
the  architect  and  of  the  sculptor  p 
soon  the  skill  of  the  painter  is  caller 
the  aid  of  his  invention  and  colour  tn 
already  all  bnt  perfectly  thoughts 
nious  whole  of  his  brother  artists,  £ 
so  far  has  been  alone  in  brick  or  stort 
We  should  like  to  see  at  the  Roya 
instead  of  one  side  and  one  end  Oi 
room  which  is  now  devoted  to  thfl 
architectural  work,  a hall  or  space  te 
large ; and  for  sculpture  the  demar 
is  even  wider.  Indeed,  excellent  re 
be  found  for  demanding  as  mnci 
sculpture  and  architecture,  and  the 
art  of  the  metal-worker,  and  even  : 
and  useful  art-helpers  immediately 
with  the  practical  part  of  buildup 
devoted  to  the  ornamental  art  ot  < 
which  appears  to  be  becoming  mot 
a decorative  art.  . , 

Could  ample  space  be  promised : 
Academy,  how  interesting  and  c 
tageousit  would  be  to  many  of  us,i 
of  hope  for  the  future,  if  our  arc 
have  the  opportunity,  and  were  wR 
it,  to  show  us  year  by  year  the  e. 
plans  on  a sufficient  scale  to  be 
stood,  of  whatever  they  are  about  1 
in  hope  of  being,  engaged  upon. 

The  architectural  drawings  shot 
diately  seen  in  connexion  with  the  1 
metal-work,  and  a special  catalog 
devoted  to  the  architectural  room,  i 
cal  details  and,  in  as  many  cases  f 
estimates  and  other  useful  prac. 
tion . With  sn  ch  a show  as  this,  tn, 
desire  such  information  would  so. 
form  at  least  as  just  an  opinion  on 
subjects  as  they  are  now  on  that  c 
there  are  thousands  of  people 
lington  House  who  are  in  tact: 
interested  in  architecture  than 
* sister  arts. 
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the  builder. 


architect,  the  ncnlptcux  andlh^painteixworking  | problem*^  tb68  n°fc  preSent  sncl1  a difficult 

Anothflr  wnrlf  nf  tl.Jc  . n ° 
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did  in  the  older  days,  always  consulting  each 
Other  and  those  otherwise  informed,  and  thus 
securing  when  their  work  was  completed  the 
sympathy  and  the  admiration  of  those  whose 
opinion  is  alone  worth  regard. 

a.r,ohl,tecfc  of  thG  present  day  could 
ulfil  the  ideal  expressed  by  Vitruvius,  then 
flierhaps  might  an  enormous  gain  be  made  to  the 
Torld  of  art  by  the  Royal  Academy  being  led 
|y  arch,tects  instead  of  by  painters ; then  would 
ire  see  their  walls  in  the  first  place  archi- 
tecturally perfect,  and  their  ceilings  and  their 
.ecorative  art  the  work  of  the  painter,  as  per- 
octly  in  harmony  as  we  know  it  must  have  been 
i the  time  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  we  actually  see 
m the  early  churches  of  Italy  and  even  in 
jie  decaying  remains  of  a later  period  on  the 
Uernal  walls  of  houses  in  many  cities  of 
Knetia. 

.Much  sad  and  unseemly  bitterness  might  also 
■avoided  if  carefully -elaborated  drawings  were 
iarJy  exhibited  hv  tho  R«„oi  „ 


a , , ' , „ owu»i  wicn  a loving  hand 

Another  w°rk  of  this  artist,  on  one  of  the  screens, 
.0hurch  a?d  Cc”c  dcs  Tilleuls,  at  Crfimieu  ’’ 
■V1  18  ,agam  ■■“orating  to  the  architect  for 
the  peculiar  composition  of  the  said  church,  in 
which  a square  spire  and  lantern  are  set  lozenge- 
w se  on  a tower  semi-circular  in  plan, -about  as 
old  a whim  in  building  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  While  mentioning  architectural  sub- 

ntere  “a7  a'B°  dra'T  attention  to  an 
interesting  and  very  good  little  drawing  by  Mr 

n™  I,gl5i°B  a TielT  of  the  Forum  at 

year.”  “8  0xcarated  “P  to  the  present 

Mr.  Tadema  contributes  two  admirable  little 
works  : one  is  entitled  “ Strigils  and  Sponges  ” 
Ifjj’  a SC°°e  ln  a Eoman  ladies’  bath,  where 
the  figures  are  standing  in  the  water  and  are 
eco»  ®P.laahe^.  by  the  pour  from  a most 
eccentric-looking  fountain,  consisting  of  a sea 
monBter  of  the  dolphin  type,  which  has  en 
tangled  a man  in  its  folds,  head  downwards 


,arly  exhibited  by" \he  Eoyal  Ao^emy "f  Msfeet  t T “ itS  £°ldS'  head  downwardB; 
hatevor  restorations  are  contemplated  Many  Snish  of  ?P-  ™ t.h0Jur  aal]  formilig  the 

i ye  seen  the  l„t. — ... , many  timsh  of  the  fountain.  A bit  of  mosaic  iS  the 

foreground  is  painted  as  only  Mr.  Tadema  can 
paint  it;  the  figures  hardly  strike  us  as  haying 
cuat  unnnoRf.1nnn.Kl17  ...  j y ° 


— „ jiianv 

,7®  B®enK  ^ 1°fcere8fcin&  series  of  drawings 
jbibited  by  the  French  Commission  of  Historic 
cmmnentB.  How  interesting  would  bo  a 
ailar  series  of  English  works,  set  forth  year 
I year.  J 

ilgam,  how  interesting  and  novel  an  addition 
m be  made  to  the  annual  display  of  works 
1,.™hnLt,h„e„?Il.maa.ters;  b7,a  r°°“  dey°ted 


™Lt  ?•  1 h°n?  7 ““‘“I110  aud  long-ago 

aspect  which  he  has  sometimes  realised  in  such 
works.  This  is  better  achieved  in  the  oppo. 
site  drawing,  "Wine  Lovers”  (229),  where 
the  two  figures  are  beings  quite  alien  from 
modern  social  experiences  ; a red-tiled  roof,  seen 

Enron o* h o . .min .->•  i. ..  1. 1 , 1 


Jarohitectnral  drawings  by  deceased  artists  thronS, ““““l  0J‘per,‘0”?08  i a red-tiled  roof,  seen 
i-y  of  ns  can  recall  in  the  possession  of  mm  g w”d0"' behind  the  fignres,  is  a very 
nds  exquisite  architectural  drawings  origiLl  lLml^v  the  dramng’  ‘ho  colour 

CtrSfj'r  efi,bit!on  of  = ?.  ,deiicat8- 

»v  the  architectural  strength  of  the  genera- 
i:  tnat  last  passed  away 


■OCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 
COLOURS. 

-,e  should  be  disposed  to  call  the  ninety- 
god  exhibition  of  this  society  an  exceptionally 
* one;  certainly,  some  of  its  best  members 
■unusually  well  represented.  Two  new 
ubers  have  been  added  to  the  list  who,  in 
J respective  lines,  are  likely  to  do  all 
it  to  the  society.  These  are  Mr.  Herbert 
Marshall,  and  Mrs.  Angell.  The  most  im- 
?nt  contribution  of  the  former  is  a highly 
fissful  study  of  a special  phase  of  atmo- 
S1C  eff®cfc> nnder  the  title  « Sunrise  in  Broad 
|joary  ” (113),  and  is  not  iesa  successful  as 
ivect  architectural  and  topographical  repre- 
lion;  it  is  certainly  not  often  that  wo  see 
)Ogs  so  well  treated  in  combination  with 
-.must  be  called  landscape,  artistically 
^ng,  though  there  is  little  of  nature  but 
Ky.  The  other  new  member,  Mrs.  Angell, 
lertainly  be  a credit  to  the  society  even 
II decidedly,  though  her  art  deals  with  a 
f subject  of  less  intrinsic  interest.  Mrs. 
tj  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  painters  of 
je  m water  colour  whom  we  possess,  and 
! contributions  to  the  present  exhibition 
fls  made  an  effort  to  appear  in  a style 
i ' of  tho  occasion,  with  brilliant  success, 
ptoses  ” (299)  struck  us  as  a little  thick 
ad  in  the  shadows,  though  the  whole  is  a 
J®  pife  of  coloari  but  among  her  other 
Jthe  dead  “Blue  Bird1’  (265),  the  “ Cur- 
J ( 48),  and  the  “ Raspberries  ” (254) 
[mt®  Perfeofc;  indeed,  the  latter  seem 
j ea?abl°  ; we  have  seldom  seen  a more 
J10  Pmce  of  realisation 


Mvc,  Air  L , . •>  uua  wuu  aeucate. 

Mrs.  Allingham,  who  is  to  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a figure- painter,  is  also  quite  at  her  best,— in 
fact,  seems  to  us  to  have  gone  farther  than  she 
has  ever  gone  yet;  for  her  landscapes,  which 
we  certainly  did  not  before  regard  as  her  strong 
point,  show  a marked  advance  : there  is  one  in 
I 1C~  the  object  is  almost  entirely  landscape 
the  figures  bomg  very  subordinate,  which  is 
charming  (5o),  and  mthe  drawing  entitled  “The 
Harvest  Moon”  (169),  in  which  a figure  of  a 
young  reaper  coming  home  forms  the  central 

interest,  the  landscape  is  also  very  beautiful, 
both  in  drawing  and  colour.  As  to  the  figure, 


and*™!6  i°dgm<3nt  that  the  artist,  in  this 
and  one  or  two  similar  works  that  have 
been  exhibited  elsewhere,  has  introduced  no 

mh^’Ththe  spectator  is  himself  the  figure,  and 
enjoys  the  scene  undisturbed.  Mr.  A.  W riant 
has  a noble  work  in  his  view  fro  n Whitby 
Churchyard  ” (130),  one  of  tho.e  drawings  in 

7°  °S°  a Een8B  of  tho  tpwfi  being  a 
work  of  manipulation,  and  only  feel  the  spirit  of 

™ th„  . ,°3.vTC  rea1'7  W0re  iookiag  on  it; 
twilhrht'8  0dnt*nleht8'  th<J  rirer  for  he10"'  in  ‘he 

:’T1' and  tbe  melancholy-looking  church,  a,  d 

The  effect ?6  the  °Iiff  from  wW°h  we  look. 
nahiS  ‘ “S'  °°  ™usual  °”e.  ba‘  i‘  is  completely 

b™h™  r w't-mutbe  powor  of  coIou™  aad 
exTriv  (‘n  t”  hands)  t0  nopi-osent.  Th  is  is 
exoctly  what  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Holman 

Fff™tf  8trailge  “‘tempt  to  give  “Moonlight 

EffectfromBMne.overiookingtbeBiverAndeek," 

where  there  is  certainly  a remarkable  luminosity 

bv  he  Tht  the  c,oud8  that  are  ‘onohed 
by  her  light,  but  the  river  is  palpably  mean- 

andnBt™  the  yertieal  plane  of  the  picture, 
and  not  in  perspective,  and  the  fignres  ou  tho 
terrace  m the  foreground  are,  we  suppose, 
meant  for  a Joke -it  is  to  be  hoped  so,  at  any 
rate.  Among  other  landscapes  are  one  or  twh 
very  fine  ones  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Pripp,  espeeiaily 
m "'hm11  his  admirable 
taoulty  of  giving  the  perspective  and  Beale  of 
hill  country  is  well  illustrated.  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin  s “ Whortleberry  Gatherers  ” is  in  his 
best  way,  and  Mr.  Thome  Waite  has  a noble 
landscape  (17/)  in  a fine  broad  style  a little 
leminiscent  of  De  Wint  in  tone  and  composition, 
but  with  quite  sufficient  individuality.  A 
cunous  study  of  sea  by  Mr.  Macbeth,  in  the 

rwWDe  FlS.in,g-b°at’”  is  w°rth  attention 
(-06),  for  we  think  that,  odd  as  it  looks,  it  is  a 
true  representation  of  the  appearance  of  the  sea 
under  certain  conditions.  Mr.  Naftel,  Mr. 
Dodgson  and  other  well-known  and  able  men 
among  the  older  members  are  well  represented, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  select  anything  for 
special  notice  in  a necessarily  brief  article. 


o x-igiuu*.  -AO  to  cne  ngure, 
we  confess  to  getting  a little  tired  of  the  “noble 
rustic  who  appears  so  continually  in  paintings 
since  Frederick  Walker  glorified  him,  and  we 

nrntnv  Mvn  All.' 1 i . . 


THE  INSTITUTE  DINNER, 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  thg 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held- 


w ,,  1,7.  r (jiuuuBu  mm,  ana  we  •> aj  A1JC,L'U'ULU  or  jontisn  Architerfs  wna  k«t  i 

s br*'  r f ^ — - Ta?era! 
work  which  is  admirable  in  every  point,— in  the  L f ^aee.D'8fcreet-  Mr-  Charles  Barry,  presi- 
graceful  figure  of  the  young  woman,  the  denfc>  occupied  chair,  supported  by  H.R.H. 

'*  3 *be  Prmce  of  Wales  (who  became  patron  of  the 


W 7 . ^ young  woman,  the 

characteristic  attitude  of  the  child  seated  on 
the  grass,  and  the  little  studies  of  geese  in 
retreating  perspective. 

. “f-  Wolhs's, 'powerful  aud  characteristic  sketch 
of  A Quartette  during  the  Terror”  in  the 
winter  exhibition  led  us  to  expect  great  things 
from  his  more  highly.finished  drawing  of  a 
somewhat  similar  incident  in  this  exhibition 
i8adi8apP““‘n.=nt  ’ 


i/  a , ' ur  1C  18  a disappointment : -bU, — many  of  them  from  v 

ii  trir  nt  ” >aad’  s“tiaad. aad  ***. 


unusually 

Lid  -7  B°70e’  to  TOhom  wo  are 


nine  heads  high.  His  other°work’  “AStonio 
receiving  the  Congra,tulations  of  his  Friends  ” 
(14),  is  very  interesting  and  very  original  • the 
grave,  quiet  figure  of  Antonio  coming  down  the 
steps,  and  met  by  a crowd  of  equally  grave  ner 
sonages  in  long  red  cloaks,  is  very  effectively 
contrasted  with  the  group  of  young  gallants 
who  are  looking  sarcastically  after  Shylock,  one 
of  them,  with  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  shouting 
out  some  gibe  after  the  Jew.  Sir  John  Gilbert’s 
Joan  of  Arc”  does  not  succeed  in  impressing 
us  more  than  Joans  of  Arc  in  painting  gene- 
rally do : the  top  of  her  head,  by  the  way,  is 
singularly  flat.  Mr.  Norman  Tayler  is  hardly 
so  successful  as  usual,  neither  is  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd 
whose  garden  scene  (156)  contains  two  figures 
which  are  a palpable  echo  of  the  two  prominent 
ngures  in  Walker’s  “ Almshouses  ” picture.  Mr. 
Buckman  sends  a very  clever  and  spirited  study 
of  railway  navvies  at  work,  with  trucks,  &c., 


. — v — v,«,iAi0  pawun  or  cne 

Institute  in  1862,  in  succession  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort),  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Lord  de 
L'Isle  and  Dudley,  Lord  Houghton,  the  Lord. 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  Frederick  Leigh, 
ton,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  and 
other  gentlemen,  to  the  number,  in  all,  of  about 
2G0,  many  of  them  from  various  parts  of  Eng- 

T 1 . . . ° 


As  ic  is  a notable 


— U1  AAVAUOlUiU 

event,  wo  give  a complete  list,  alphabetically 
arranged,  of  those  who  were  present : — 


[tailed  npou  to  five's  promi’nlnrnle11™  I p“der  J1®  *iUe'  "A  New  ®°ad  f°r  the  ’iron 
‘dor  mainly  of  buildinns,  in  such  aLav  Horae'  1!r'  ,J.'  D'.  Wa‘aon’s  two  studies  of 
fee  not  often  minted  t ^ 7 'yomeo’  aDder  the  ‘dies  “ Absence  ” and  “ The 

yort  Neuve  ” at^  vtej  ( J ‘ZJT  Last,E°8a  of  Sr-”01"'  (»•  «D,  are  beautM 
jdf  gate  and  looking  into  thtlewn  mTcoIo.nr' tl,ouBh  vague  in  sentiment. 

I looking  frnni  +i,„  a-.°  e town,  In  landscape  there  are  some  fine  things 

besides  those  already  mentioned  ; foremost 
among  which  we  should  place  Mr.  H.  Moore’s 
‘Morning  Grey  ” (173),  a perfect  representation 
of  the  incoming  tide  in  the  fresh  early  morning 
crawling  and  creaming  over  a flat  beaoh  in  quiet 
wavelets  whose  successive  sound  we  seem  really 
to  hear,  as  we  also  seem  to  see  their  motion,  a's 
we  stand  before  the  drawing.  It  is  with 


rrr  ^ looting  into  the  town 
iaraUtSf  frT  tbe  town  ‘“wards  the 

* s of  tLT8  IP°CeS ; ia  the  la“0r  ‘ho 

H»£and .tSuitthreThTr;  Z 


Guests.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  E.G  • the  Mar- 
qnis  of  Hamilton,  M.P. ; the  Right.  Hon.  Lord  De  Elsie 
and  Dudley;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England;  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  K.C  B 
Rear-Admiral  Hon.  Henry  Carr  Glyu,  C.B. ; Lieut -Gen’ 
Sir  Daniel  1,-so.a,  K.C.B. ; th»  Higkt  Hon.  Sir  Seymour' 
itzgeraid,  G.C.S.I.  ; Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  bart.  • Sir 
IM.p  CunliiTe-Ower,,  K.O.M.G. ; Sir  Fredrrick  Leiehton 
P.R.A. ; Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  president  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours;  Capt.  H.  P.  8terenaon 
E N.,  C.B.  ; Franoii  Knoiiys,  C.B.;  Christopher  Sykes’ 
M.P.;  XT.  H.  Barlow,  Y.P.  Inil.  C.E„  F.R.S 
»entinB  tho  president  Inet.  C.E.;  Rev.  Canon  Venables 
M A. ; Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  master  of  the  Turners' 
Company;  Alfred  S.  Lnw.on,  muster  of  tho  Skinners’ 
Company;  Edward  A.  Bond,  the  principal  librarian  of  tho 
British  Museum;  John  B.  Monekton,  F.S.A.;  Campbell 
Douglass,  proaident  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  „f  Archi- 
tects; IT.  L Florence,  president  of  tho  Architectural 
Association;  Joku  Robinson  ; and  Basil  Cooper 
Members  and  OJJleere.—G,  Aitehison,  F.  XV.  Albury,  T 
Allen,  J M.  Anderson,  T.  G.  Andrews,  W.  H.  Arbor  T 8 
Archer  E.  Armstrong,  T Arnold,  Dr.  Bacon,  J.  B.  BadoekJ 
P.  E.Bailey  c.  Baker,  T.  1.  Banks,  A.  11.  Barker,  Chas. 
Barry,  C.  E.  Barry,  E.  M.  Barry,  J.  W.  Barry,  XV.  II.  Barry, 

J.  XV.  Beam,  T.  Bedding,  F.  Bneston,  A.  J.  B.  Beresfordl 
Hope,  A.  BieaMey,  A.  W.  Blomfield,  E.  Boardman,  W. 

A.  Boulnois,  J.  R.  Bourne,  D.  Brandon,  H.  H.  Bridgman, 

C.  W . Brooks,  Jas.  Brooks,  8.  BrookB,  R.  H.  Burden  E 
H.  Burnell,  II.  H.  Burnell,  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.  H.  Cai- 
penter,  Arthur  Cates,  F.  Chambers,  J.  A.  Chat  win  Ewan 
Christian,  E.  Clare,  G.  S.  Clarke,  J.  Clarke,  T.  C.  Clarke, 

C.  Clegg,  A.  Cobbett,  W.  G.  Coldwell,  H.  H.  Collins,  C. 
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» c-*  T.ra,H.  ^£^££55 

t . K.  Ealcs,  J-B.  Earle,  . • Ed  d , j.w.Eliisdon, 

**»»•». i- s- w.  s. r«m«,  i- 

i LrrJ;aLI",  c a.  « 

1‘r'^E  A.  Gribble,  B.  Srim  ®.  A-  Gr«  “ 

^ VcH.48.ia  M-  B.  H .48.14,  0.  Httnwd,  C.  F 
fionJry,  L.  llaaneia,  . kslev  C.  F.  Hayward, 

W-r-o-in  TV.  G.  Harrison,  i.  nawk-u.', 

*.  i I,s8.hester,  J.  L.tl.y  B.  I.  *?*£,£* 

B 3 1OT.T.H.  Lewi.,J.E.Li.rael.A.  K.M.cBm»». 
“I  MtSt,  3.  3.  Markliom,  W.  Crider  *'***£ 
«„e„,  J.  D.  Mathews,  G.  W.  Mayh.w,  tt  ■ “““.a, 

“ Mitck.ll,  A.  B.  -Milford,  D.  Moc.tta,  0 H„t.,  B. 

Xrrilt.B.  Nicholson,  A.  G.  Northover  J.  Norton, 

b"”;;,!.  Noyes,  W Oakley,  F.  H.  Oldhm.  H.  Ota er, 
*_  A.  Price,  W.  Price,  H.  Parsona,  E.J.  Fejme,  ■ 

?c»ck.  J.  L.  P-»».  A-  P««». 

Pena..,  J.  S.  Ph.nf,  C.  J.  Phipps,  A.  Porter, , F.  «■ 
Porter,  T.  Porter,  F.  H.  Pownril,  llent.-CoL  1 Pr.nder- 
p Prosser,  J.  1.  Sandal,  F.  X.  Bead.,  C.  BeiUy, 
I M.  Rickman,  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins,  E.  C.  Robms,  ■ • 

ITobinson,  E.  R.  Robson,  F.  TV.  Roper  R.  B.  *°w£ 
g gall  »r,  H.  C.  Sannders,  G.  ScameU,  J.  0.  Scott,  E. 
J«5rf.  H.  N.  Sheffield.  H.  Shenton  ^D  Shepard, 
C ),  Shoppee,  J.  Slater,  C.  Smith,  P.  G.  Smith, 
3,  E Smith,  T.  R.  Smith,  J.  G Smithes  R.  *■  8P“". 
J.  P.  St.Anbyn,  J.  Stevens,  C.  8tone,  G.  E.  Street,  H. 


Roy  aI  HW-- ISSSS"  °- 

the  loyalty,  but  the  ^fJJneeded  of  this  it 

the  world.  11  ?.  fact  that  when,  a few 

would  be  found  “ aYeH  ghnes.  was  lingering 
years  a whole  nation  tang  on 

between  life  and  deat  w ^ m;nntea  aa  they 
the  hours,  nay,  even  and  when  he  was 

Ssbata  t a 

other  membersof  med  their  homage,  for 

trious  W\fjr^m  geemed  to  be  actuated  by 

the  high  ^nd^honourable  belief  that  theutap|h 


Philip  Owen.  With  regard  to  this  J 

Esm 

I will,  therefore,  now  conclude  by  than““8  T* 
for  the  cordial  reception  yon  have  given  n, 
tat  me  thank  you  also  for  the  way  m i wta 
you  have  drunk  the  health  ol I the  F™?»  - 
Wales  and  the  other  members  of  my ^famdy 


Zh”vh  and  honourable  belief  that  their  high  Wales  “hn  Whiohcord,  E.S.A.,  next  proper, 

«elvmoS  thJir  energies  -"ce  0-rten^O--. 


time  his  Royal  H;gta.«.  wl^xe 


aatraris^  -.^c 

exalted  social  rank  to  which  he  was  accnsto  d and  l am  quite  sure  they  will  ex 

theycould  offer  him  the  homage  of  ^ si the  g ' F ^ aich;tect,  for  assuming  that  a, 


exalted  social  raua  , „n  the  nreat  sculptors,  ana  i am  qa,.w 

they  could  offer  him  the  homage  of  aU  the  grea^  an  aIchiteot,  for  aSButnmg  that  a. 

societies  which  existed  in  England  _ . • | tecture  is  the  mother  of  all  the  arts, 

vation  and  advancement  °ll?: wet  tcessary  thatTther  artists  should  see  why,, 


y Smhh  T R Smith,  J.  G.  bnutner,  n.  x.  societie3  WlllCB  ensveu  m isUo.-w-  . , • fP(xfnre  is  the  motner  oi  ,_,l 

; p.sTArtta.  StevenB,  c.  Bl.n.,  G.  E.  Street,  u.  and  adTaaeemeut  of: art,  soienoe  auto-  teetarets  other  avtists  should  see  w® 

.V  IV.  E.  Sioae.B.  T.bber.r,  H.  G.  T.yl.r,  T.  ™t  re3earch,  and  praot.eal  sMl,  who  were  ”““ss  j ^ the  mother  of  the  01 

TV,,,,..:,,  tv.  Thompson,  J . Tbom.on,  J.  Tolley,  J.  G.  R Mntea  in  the  persons  of  the , Presidents  The  reason  is  that  architecture  not ,, 

- Veritv,  G.  Vulliamy,  J.  F.  Wad-  represent,; . , pYater-Colour  Painters  , arts,  msraa  it„  0f  man,  hut  it  .1 

B-  Wallace,  A.  Waterhouse,  Sir  1 the  J J Civil  Engineers,  and  other  supplies  S - wyio  art, -an  art  vi 


la.xiT,  8.  Tanwr,  r.  > ™y,  G.  , uiuamy,  Koyal  Academy,  the  Water-Go,  cm  . 

- o - H.  writer.  Sir  B.  W.U.ce,  A Wriwtoaw.  ^ “=  j^tartta.  of  Civil  Engineers  and  other  snpjdms  a pnhlio  art, -an  art  v, 

V Wfctu.m  T.  H.  Watson,  A.  Webb, C.  L.  Webb,  J.  D.  Rn.;„t;ea  . and  it  had  already  been  his  itse  j , and  m -which  (| 


tndTngta  the  person  at  whose  expen., 
work  was  produced.  When  we  see  thed 
of  the  painter  and  the^  chisel  of 
employed  in  the  decoration  of 
wa  there  see  them  employed  m tneir  n 
vocation  In  days  of  old",  architecture  par 
and  sculpture  went  hand-in-hand, 
often  happened  that  two  or  more  of  thus 
were  practised  by  one  man  For , « 

we  find  that  a great  painter  1 ke 
and  a great  sculptor  like  toeolo  I hsano 


l S.  M.  wnlvr.,  s.  w»„,  w.  H.  Wood,  W.B.W**  were  present  trorn  re“oiation  of  the 

W W»dw„J,  T.  Worthington,  M.  Wy.tt,  T.  H.  Wy.tt,  &ngtam  thaa''aone  PPHe  therefore  gave 

jwd  J.  T'ynne.  honour  „ u-  c H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 

Grace  before  dinner  was  said  by  the  Rev.  them  f h R1  institute  of  British 

LTidlTo^ 

iPuards  was  in  attendance,  under  the  direction  . members^  received^ 

proposing  “The  Heaith  of  ^e  Prince^  W^le^who  wa^reemved  w,_th 
Jhe  Queen,’  said  it  was  a toast  old  as  the  cen-  loud  a P & ^ ^ kjnd  enough 

leries  of  English  history,  and  yet  an  ever  new  m which  your ■ P J?81^  ^ in  which  you  and  a great  scuiptor  ii-  ^..  ---^ 

; ' ? ' for,  year  by  year  as  her  Majesty's  reign  to  ^ve  my  healthy  and ^th®  sincere  Jnd  also  architects  m the > Pal“?  £ ywe  h 

i ad  boon  prolonged,  there  had  been  constantly-  I can  assure  you  that  which  we  look  backhand  which 

recurring  evidence  of  how  truly  the  Queen  was  ! my  p l6aBnre  that  l am  here 

j} 7rso‘her  of  her  people.  Whenever  and  i it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
wheresoever  distress  had  been  among  us,— when  this  evening,  an  in  l have  the 

*-■  couragement  under  trial  had  been  needed,  your  guest,  bu  p f ,,  Roval  In- 

iSn  heroic  efforts  in  civil  life  as  well  as  in  high  honour  to  hold  as  patron  oi  the^  Royal 
military  life  had  stirred  our  sympathies,— m no  stitute  of  Bntish  Arch  te  • , . t 

S*  S Majesty  faded  to  sympathise  and  , •«£ ^ ^mylal^^?^,  wtaCd 

'teteast  having  been  drnnk  with  the  held  it  from  the 

Tie’ President  said  he  had  new  te  ask  the  of  yonr  Institnte  upon  which  oeoasmn  the 
company  to  honour  a toast  of  unusual  import-  father  of  your  president,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  was 
ii.ee  -a  double  toast, -indeed  the  toast  of  the  , present  to  receive  him  as  ™B-pres^nt.  Tour 

ereuing.  He  had  to  ask  them  to  honour  their  President  has  made  some  most  flattermgrema 

royal  guest,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  first  | about  me-far  too  flattering,  I few •.  He  has 

rvpresentative  after  her  Majesty  of  the  royal  i alluded  especially  to  the  late  Faxia  Ex  • 

family,  to  whom  all  Englishmen  were  so  fondly  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  on  this  occasion 
attached,  and  also  as  the  patron  of  the  Insti-  1 perhaps  the  first  public  occasion  since  that  Lx- 
*ute  of  British  Architects,  of  which  most  of  hibition  was  over  that  I have  met^  a laigc 


»U%e  OL  Diil'isu  mv,uiicbi,D,  ”• 

ih-we  present  were  members.  He  might  remark 
ibat.  a3  a member  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
IVincc  of  Wales  might,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed, 
4aT3  chosen  to  pass  his  time  in  splendid  leisure, 
awaiting  the  hour  when,  in  God's  providence,  he 
anight  be  called  on  to  reign  over  us,  certain  of 
it  it  loyalty  which  Englishmen  had  always  been 
jirepared  to  render.  His  Royal  Highness  had, 
lowcver.  adopted  a very  different  course,  and 
lad  chosen  to  identify  himself  heartily,  and  with 
®o  stinted  personal  labonr,  with  all  movements 
■which  had  for  their  object  the  advancement  of 
lia  country,  whether  in  intellectual  or  material 
prosperity.  He  need  only  allude  to  the  most 
xeccnt  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  the 
luadred  opportunities  of  the  kind  he  referred  to. 
Aitbe  Paris  Exposition  it  was  now  a matter  of 
pardonable  pride  for  this  country,  and  of  con- 
gxat  ulations  to  his  Royal  HighnesB,  that  the 
xaited  and  persistent  personal  exertions  he  made 
»ot  only  placed  England  in  the  foremost  rank  as 
regarded  art,  science,  and  commerce,  but  had 
winch  to  do  in  inciting  other  nations  to  make 
ihe  efforts  which  were  needful  to  ensure 


DUCK,  HULL  - 

revive  again.  In  asking  you  to  drink, 
health  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  A^ 
-who  has  to  respond  to  this  toast,  I can, 
recall  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  caree. 
first  great  work,  whieh  appeared  som  & , 
twenty  years  ago,  showed  not  only  his 
a nainter,  but  his  instinctive  sympath 
and  acknowledgment  of  the [““Kfe  j 
art.  He  furnishes  in  himself  a ootab'e 
of  the  excellence  that  can  be  attajne  ' 
a true  artist  in  several  branches  of  a 

plung  on  the  east  wall  of  an  ont-of-, 
church  in  the  Now  Forest,  tad  tta  ! 
which  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  South 
ton  Museum,  show  his  desire  as  o p 
decorate  architectural  work,  a“0 
further  in  contemplation,  and  we  look ) 
wTth  eagerness,  to  the  work  winch  be 
junction  with  Mr.  Poynter  , under, 
the  decoration  of  that  noble  dome  whi 
Ibove  this  great  city.  The  Exhibit. ol 
Academy  two  years  ago 

skilfulness  as  a sculptor  ; and  when^ 


hibition  was  over  mat  a ua-'°  ° 

assembly  of  my  countrymen— to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  thanks  to  that  very 
large  community  which'  assisted  me  in  those 
imnorcant  labours  during  those  two  years,  and 
especially  during  the  one  that  has  just  passed  ““‘“‘^“^stion  ' whlcrconcems  a 
I see  about  me  this  evening  as  many  as  eight  there  i _ 0M0  not  c 

gentlemen  who  were  comprised  in  the  K“?al  “^hv  but  wRh  idvice  suggests 
Commission,  not  to  speak  of  many  others,  some  sympat  y,  snbiect,  I have  san 

of  whom  are  here  this  evening,  who  took  taowleage^ of  the moat  cord, 
diSerent  parts  in  it.  It  has  been  “ "S,!®'  J 

that  that  Exhibition  was  a success,  and  if  tion  ot  Leighton,  who  pn 

I have  been  able  to  do  anything  to  make  it  , ,a  ._Mr.  President,  yof 

so,  I owe  it  to  those  gentlemen  who  assisted  peered,  • and  Gentlemen,-, 

n nvirl  fVinnn  errfint  Jlisnness,  LUV  LIUIU  , ,r,„ 


tie  splendid  success  which  was  achieved.  By 
iecds  like  these,  by  readiness  to  mix  with  and 


SO,  i OWO  10  LU  tuuac  gGUIBGUlGU  .mo  

me  in  those  labours,  and  to  those  great 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  scientific  bodies, 
who  spontaneously  came  forward  to  exhibit 
their  goods  and  products,  and  who,  with  hardly 
any  exception,  responded  to  the  call  that  was 
made  unon  them.  The  work  that  I did  upon 

that  occasion,  gentlemen,  was  really  but  slight,  ?or, pp^'thoroughly1  cle ar^  the  second  i 
and  it  was  one  both  of  love  and  of  peace.  Those  mdee  , ^ Tll0  grst  part  oe 

who  worked  with  me  acted  always  in  harmony,  m some  obscurity. „„  thpi  ^ 


cheeiec.,  dcliu  . * , « tinman  - 

H ighness,  my  Lords,  and  Gentleme  , 
whose  name  is  connected  with  th  to 
„ pine  Arts,”  and  who  is  called  upon 
to  it,  is  'placed,  it  seems  to  me,  m , 
which,  though  it  is  highly  gratify,  I 
is  at  the  same  time  anomalous  and A 
for  though  the . first  portion  * 


WHO  WUl&GU  nivu  AL1C  ttklGG  OHTi o ~ J 

and  I have  to  thank  them  again  for  having  given 
up  so  much  of  their  valuable  time  to  go  to  Paris 
and  assist  in  making  the  Exhibition  the  success 


ana  assist  in  matting  me  jl-auiuiliuu  mug 

•eeas  use  mese,  oy  reauiness  to  mix  witn  ana  which  you  have  kindly  said,  through  the  mouth 
wset  his  future  subjects  in  objects  which  were  I of  your  President,  that  it  was.  I must  not 
all  in  all  to  them,  without  standing  upon  that  1 forget  one  who  is  sitting  at  this  table,  to  whom, 
(Bgnity  which  so  well  became  him,  but  which  1 I think,  all  of  us  are  indebted  more  than  to  any 
aa  one  knew  so  well  as  he  how  to  throw  off,  his  J other  man, — our  indefatigable  secretary,  Sir 


m some  oosouiilj.  * ,?  „ra 

which  is  clear,  is  to  express  the  gr 
he  owes  to  the  gentleman  who  has  du 
high  honour  of  coupling  his  na  S 
toast,  and  I therefore  hasten  to  P® 
at  once  beg  my  old  friend  an 
Street,  to  accept  my  w.arm“V „ 
thanks  for  the  terms  in  which  he 
Ito  do  so, -terms,  I fear,  far  too 


May  3,  1879.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


I cannot  divest  myself  of  a painful  con. 
usncss  that,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
it  me  with  a deep  desire  to  serve  the  cause 
Irt,  they  are  much  in  excess  of  my  merits  ■ 

II  °we  ,the  ™ore  gratitude  to  this  brilliant 
ering  for  the  kindness  with  which  these 
ils  have  been  received.  Up  to  this  point 
jonrse  was  clear  ; but  now  it  becomes  fall  of 

°',fc  ™e  hand.  1 ™eeot  affect 
ihalt  of  the  fine  arts  a vicarious  gratitude 
ae  compliment  paid  them  on  this  occasion  i 
on  the  other,  can  I rush  into  a panegyric 
lie  works  of  my  contemporaries,  strong  as 
.t  be  the  temptation  ; for  here  I should  be 
tag  on  the  province  of  the  proposer  of 
[oast.  Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Street 
mushed  me  with  a cue,  and  I can  assure 
I hat  my  hopes  and  sentiments  are  entirely 
mony  with  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Street. 
Ine,  ‘Jerefore,  with  him,  simply  content 
• f with  the  expression  of  a hope  that  the 
liousness  which  is  gradually  awakening 
l?st  us  as  to  the  necessity  of  high  aims,  and 
r union  between  the  sister  arts,  may  spread 
, crease  to rthe  infinite  gain  and  strengthening 
l ie  arts.  To  this  end  let  us  all  work?  and  we 
; art  no  greater  service,  but  we  must  do 
a sober  spirit,  without  indulging  in 
h or  vain  illusions.  The  tendency  of 

times  is  towards  subdivision  and 
jution  of  labour.  This  is  the  natural 
>ot  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
ftf  knowledge  until,  as  we  now  know,  one 
< subject  of  study  often  demands,  and 
I'er-taxes,  the  concentrated  energy  of  the 
aal  student.  This  tendency  has  made 

!W-Cf?  M6  fc  mnu  art’  and>  nP  t0  a certain 
llustifiably.  The  problems  of  architecture, 
aps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the 
■ns  with  which  architects  have  to  deal 
J more  complex  than  they  were,  and  as 
fll  assuredly  never  see  men  in  whom  all 
.ige  is  concentrated,  so  we  shall  never 
>ee  the  halcyon  days  in  which  painters 
Blfnes  or  sculptors  cathedrals,— days  in 
|0u  were  in  doubt  whether  to  call  a 
; aQ  architect  or  a painter,  or  a Niccolo 
h sculptor  or  an  architect.  Nevertheless, 
mat  absolute  divorce  which  we  see  now- 
tetween  the  arts  is  needless,  is  justified 
jmg  and  is  a reproach  to  us  all.  In 
,nd  at  its  inmost  sources,  art  is  one.  It 
soul  speaking  to  us  through  various 
] the  same  bright  gem  flashing  its  fire 
Y many  facets.  I believe  that  in  propor- 
arfc'8ts  hear  this  vital  truth  in  our 
Dili  be  the  dignity  and  lasting  value  of 
pvements,  and  the  influence  and  autho- 
r,he  noble  arts  you  have  just  toasted, 
aresident,  in  proposing  “ The  Visitors,” 
tja  the  hope  that  their  intercourse  with 
,1ibers  of  the  Institute  might  leave  im- 
on  their  minds,  not  only  of  a pleasant 
-.but  such  as  might  induce  them,  when- 
heir  several  functions  they  might  have 
ith  aichitects,  to  remember  that  they 
Kamsed  as  a society  of  gentlemen,  not 
K hoped  of  artistic  capacity,  but  having 
.first  and  primary  object  the  promotion 
professional  tone  in  their  dealings,  and 

i Si  B0?10,tj'  “fitting  mean  or  dishonour- 
h tolerated  among  their  members.  He 
!,lt  thl?  Pomt  was  especially  worthy  of 

CLW0”48  of  i“Btice<  "*ere,  fififia- 
Sirchitects  as  a class  were  judged  of  by 
.(  s who  wpre  not  fair  representatives  of 
'S°t'  i^LCoaPTled  wifch  the  toast  the 

hredLth^Chl-?lJi!-8tiCe  °f  England;  who 
iped  them  with  his  presence. 

t rd  Chief  Jnstice,  in  responding,  said 
,«  a greater  admirer  of  art  than  him. 
“PPrecrated  architectural  art  and 
’ffT  ”0t  oniy  ministered 
IS  aa.d  ttfi  happiness  of  mankind, 
delated  Itself  inseparably  with  all  the 
^fis  of  our  history,  and  all  the  great 

fei/hT  •E''ery  great  nmintettural 

CS  had  arisen  m the  course  of  time 

■ briyT°tlat?'J  With  B0m°  Particular 

ii  brought  back  to  recollection  some 

,S  "7“?  “pen  which  we  dwelt 
rest,  satisfaction,  or  pride.  Where 

asheB  of  the  great  men  who  had 


479 


passed  along  that  new  building  which  was  to  be 
associated  with  the  great  profession  to  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  belong,  and  looking  up  at  it 
e was  struck  with  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the 
nascent  edifice.  It  would  not  be  finished  in  his 
time  • he  ventured  to  think  Westminster  Hall 
would  last  long  enough  to  outlast  him,  and 
he  should  be  content  that  it  were  said 
,that,  b®  was  the  last  Chief  Justice  of 
Lngiand  who  administered  the  law  in  the 
old  place  called  Westminster  Hall.  Of  that 

h.Wif 1 - hich  WaS  rising  now’  he  Baid  t0 

mself  that  it  would  be  associated  hereafter 
with  the  great  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  and  with 
that  great  change  in  the  law  under  which 
u aW  .and  ecluit7  ceased  to  exist  as 
separate  branches  of  the  judicature.  But  with 
all  this  Westminster  Hall  would  still  retain  its 
own  glorious  transcendent  associations  to  all 
ime.  In  it  in  olden  days  was  administered 
that  common  law  which  had  been  the  founda- 
tion  of  our  liberties.  That  edifice  might  be 
“if  °ver»  •tered  or  modified;  but  it  would 
never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  English- 
men. In  that  hall  had  taken  place  some  of  the 
Which  ilIustrated  and  ennobled 
English  history.  There  treason  had  met  its 
just  doom  ; there  the  intended  victims  of 
tyranny  and  judicial  turpitude  had  triumphed 
over  their  persecutors;  there  his  great  prede- 
cessors,  in  whose  shoes  he  sometimes  almost 
remtfled  to  stand,  had  administered  justice 
through  past  ages  down  to  recent  times.  He 
said  therefore,  that  Architecture,  which  had 
built  up  these  glorious  structures,  in  which  we 
triumphed,  and  which  formed  our  exultation 
ana  our  pride,  was  a science  and  an  art  which 
? “°fc  b®,  to°  highly  appreciated  or  too  much  I 
admired.  That  Institute  stood  at  its  head, 
fostering  and  encouraging  the  great  and  noble 
profession  pursued  by  its  members.  It  stood  upon 
the  confines  of  art  and  science,  combining  both. 1 

,was.  an  *ns<:ltut®  to  which  every  man  must 
look  with  admiration  and  honour,  and  to  have 
been  honoured  by  its  princely  hospitality  was  a 
thing  to  be  remembered  for  the  rest  of  one’s 

The  Prince  of  Wales, -My  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men’xL,e  task  bas  been  deP“ted  to  me  to  pro- 
pose the  last,  though  certainly  by  no  means  the 
least,  toast  of  the  evening.  I only  regret  that 
the  toast  was  not  left  to  one  who  could  do  more 
justice  to  it  than  I can,  and  I feel,  after  the 
eloquent  speech  you  have  just  heard,  that  it 
would  bo  difficult  for  me  to  make  one  in  any 
measure  like  it.  [I  also  feel  some  diffidence  in 
proposing  this  toast,  because  I have  the  honour 
of  being  a member  of  your  body ; but  the  first 
duty  of  all  individuals  who  belong  to  erreat 
societies  like  this  is  that  of  obedience,  and  I 
therefore  beg  to  ask  you,  and  especially  the 
visitors,  whose  healths  have  been  so  cordially 
drunk,  to  drink  with  me  “Prosperity  to  the 
-Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,”  coupled 
with  the  name  of  your  president,  Mr.  [Barry. 

I thank  him  for  having  asked  me  to  this 
interesting  banquet,  and  I may  also  tell  him 
what  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  dine  under 
his  presidency,  which  will  so  shortly  be  over. 

I have  to  give  you,  gentlemen,  the  toast  of  pros- 
perity to  your  Institute.  What  greater  proof  of 
prosperity  could  there  be  than  that,  when  this 
society  was  founded,  forty  years  ago,  you  were 
only  twenty  in  number,  and  now  you  are  750  ? 
Those  figures  speak  for  themselves.  When  we 
look  around  us  to-night,  and  see  gentlemen  who 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King, 
dom,  it  shows  at  once  the  interest  that  is  taken 
in  this  annual  gathering.  It  must  be  a source 
ot  pleasure  to  you,  and  to  all  of  us,  to  see 
amongst  us  one  who  has  been  for  so  many  years 
connected  with  this  Institute  as  Professor 
Donaldson.  He  will  not  be  offended  if  I allude 
to  him  as  the  veteran  architect.  He  has  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  I am  sure  it  is  the  hope 
ot  all  here  present  that  he  may  long  continue  to 
grace  the  board  at  these  annual  gatherings  of 
the  Institute.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
dilate  on  the  position  of  this  society,  so  much 
having  been  said  this  evening;  and  if  I were  to 
dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  matters  connected 
with  the  Institute  I might  be  accused  of  what 
is  vnlguarly  called  “ talking  shop.”  I will 
therefore,  ask  you,  and  those  gentlemen  eepe- 
cially  who  are  here  to-night  as  visitors,  to  drink 
most  cordially  the  toast  of  “ Prosperity  to  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,”  coupling  with  it 
the  name  of  your  president,  Mr.  Barry. 

The  President,  in  responding,  said  that  the 
Institute  was  now  approaching  its  fiftieth  birth, 
day,  and  he  therefore  hoped  it  might  be  deemed 


Is  a‘taiaedt0  “ years  of  discretion."  Fro„ 

the  little  band  of  twenty  members  in  1831  then 
had  attained  in  1879  to  tho  robust  strength  rj 
750  earnest  members,  and  their  growth  wSa  st.iH 

Dlm?g  ‘ie  tim°  past  had 
fayours  to  record  as  granted  to  them  by  Roynit/ 

William  IV.  In  1837  her  Majesty  tho  Queoa 
the  Patt°ness  of  the  Institute ; and  in 
1841  they  were  the  recipient  of  the  like  gracioui 
favour  by  the  late  Prince  Consort , and  thesZJ 
gracious  kindness  was  extended  to  them  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1802.  While  they  tliankaB 
his  Roya  Highness  for  his  good  wishes  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  Institute,  need 
say  how  largely  the  realisation  of  that  hone 

PrFn™e?w”i  In  thanking 

h*  WaIaB  f“r  coupling  his  name  with  ti* 
toast,  he  could  not  but  remember  a circum- 
stance, possibly  interesting  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, as  it  was  to  him,  that  when  bis  IloyaS 
father  became  their  patron  in  1841,  and  in  1S13 
took  the  chair  at  one  of  their  meetings,  he  wax 
welcomed  m the  name  of  the  Institute  by  hi.. 
(Mr.  Barry  s)  father,  then  vice-president,  anal 
now  It  was  tho  high  privilege  of  his  father’s 
eldest  son  to  welcome  tho  eldest  son  of  the  lata, 
beloved  Prince  Consort. 

Professor  Donaldson,  having  been  londVy 

Hinhn  np°w  Ba‘d-— May  please  your  Ruyif 
Highness,  Mr.  Barry,  and  Gentlemen,  I iar 
overwhelmed  by  the  call  of  my  brother  arefai- 
tects.  I was  not  prepared  at  all  for  this  kin-£ 
compliment,  but  I receive  it  with  heartfett, 

■ gratitude.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the  illns- 
trious  architects  who  have  occupied  positions  io 
this  Institute  from  the  time  I had  the  honour  of. 
founding  it.  But  the  hopes  of  the  present  at* 
centred  in  the  future,  and  it  is  for  the  yoon* 

[ architects  who  are  rising  up  now,  distinguish^ 

I by  their  studies  and  by  an  ardent  love  of  o« 

| art,  to  maintain,  as  I am  sure  they  will  do. 
high  position  which  the  Institute  has  attainoi 
tb®  dlstinguished  presidency  of  our  fried 
Mr.  Charles  Barry. 


A COLLECTION  OF  REPORTED  CASES 
RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS 
AND  BUILDERS.* 


BY  E.  S.  ROSCOE,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

Progress  of  Works. 

When  it  is  provided  in  a contract  that  if 
works  shall  not  proceed  as  rapidly  and  sa iis- 
factorily  as  the  employer  requires,  he  ahaE 
have  power  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession 
ot  the  works,  such  a proviso  gives  an  absolute 
and  unqualified  power  to  the  employer  m 
to  do,  according  to  his  own  discretion,  if  fo© 
acts  in  a bond  fide  manner. — Stadhard  v Lee 
3 Best  & Smith,  361 ; 32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.,  75  (1863) 
[This  case  would  seem  to  be  slightly  qualified 
by  Walker  v.  The  London  and  North  Westers 
Railway,  since  in  Stadhard  v.  Lee  no  actaail 
date,  so  far  as  the  report  states,  wa3  fixed 
the  completion  of  the  contract.] 


When  there  is  a clause  in  a contract  thafe  i£ 
the  contractor  (or  builder)  fail  to  proceed  im 
the  execution  of  the  works  at  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress required  by  the  engineer  (or  architect! 
then  that  the  contract  shall  be  void,  and  tfc® 
materials  and  implements  in  the  possession  <£ 
the  contractor  shall  be  forfeited,  &o.,  t&e 
employer  can  only  put  such  clause  in  fonc# 
before  the  precise  date  named  for  the  compte- 
tion  of  the  contract.— Walker  v.  The  Londoa 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company.  6 L W 
C.  P.  D.,  518;  46  L.  J.,  C.  P.  D.,  798  (1876)] 


When  there  is  a clause  in  a contract  that  H 
the  engineer  or  architect  does  not  consider  that 
the  works  are  being  executed  properly  or  witfc 
due  expedition  by  the  contractor  he  shall  nivej 
notice  to  the  contractor  to  alter  improper  work 
and  to  supply  sufficient  labour,  and  to  proce*3 
with  due  expedition  (under  certain  penalties)  a 
general  notice  that  the  contractor  is  to  suppSr 
sufficient  materials  and  labour  and  to  proooeJ 
W1S  du®  exPedifcion.  is  a valid  notice.— PaaW 
v.  ihe  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Dover.  10  Er 
753  ; 24  L.  J.,  Ex.,  128  (1855). 

[It  further  appears  from  this  case  that  if 
builder  is  required  to  do  some  particular  tbW 
then  a special  notice  to  that  effect,  and  acik 
general  one,  is  requisite.  But  the  decision  <£ 
this  second  pomt  was  not  necessary  for  the 


* See  pp.  364,  423,  ante. 


THE  builder. 


[May  3, 1879.’ 


, the  above  ca»e.rbioWBaS 


joflgment  in  Bufficieo’cy  of  the  general 

the  qoest.ro  0 " , dilatoriness  in  the  work 


P wtion  Resumption  of,  M Bouse-owner. 

A hocse-owner,  by  tohlngjssesslro  of  > 
building  upon -whwb  J h a builder,  does  not, 
which  has  b'™  "ec“  performance  of  any  eon- 
by  so  dmng,  waive  top  ^ ti6  bmider, 

ditions  precedent  «H  o{  a special 

nor  does  snch  act  imply  a new  and 

contract  and  ^6  rohsttotio  g B & B., 

implied  Agreement.— munro 

739  (1858).  _ i.Q„nT.fW  in  view  of  the 

[This  case  is  noteworthy  a\g0 

immediately  preceding  dc0»™”’  ;f  a builder 

of  general  ^P^S'ted  by  a!  specified  time, 

leaves  a house  uncompleted  by  P ^ ooad;tion 
which  completion  bl  8 builder  claims 

P-"  thewurkdone  on  to  ground  that 

or,  more  strictly  speaking,  principle 


tramways. 

We  cannot 

ways  will  have  yet  fu  ise  ;f  hereafter 

and  it  wU‘ be  are  not 

the  ton  years  betw,e"n,/“lperiod  of  the  first 
regarded  as  merely  movement  in 

^cvToinTYment  of  the  J wn;n  the 


enunciated  in  tno  auu>«  — - 

may  profitably  be  compared  with  Luca 

Godwin,  3 Bing.,  N.  S.,  744.] 


Property  in.  Building  Materials,  riant,  !fo. 
When  there  is  a clause  in  an  agraetnent  be. 

sBSSSsas 

the  premises,  and  that  no  part  toreo ‘b^be 
removed  without  the  consent  of  the  landowner, 
this  gives  the  landowner  an  equitable  interest 

In  the  materials.TBrown  n Ba  eman,  2 L.  E„ 

^ThiTan^ecntkm  creditor  of  the  bmlder 

"to ‘S 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  cffieisum 
with  that  in  Beeston  v.  Manott  3 Gdt.,  43b 
(186-1),  in  which  the  contract  stated  that  as 
ind  when  any  material  should  he  brought  u^n 
the  Bite  of  the  works  thereupon  it  should  become 

the  absolntepropertyof  the  employer, and  be  and 

be  considered  as  in,  tbeir  possession,  and  that  the 
contractor  should  have  no  property  therein  ex- 
cept theright  of  using  the  material  for  work  upon 

which  he  was  engaged.  It  was  further  stipulated 
that  the  employer  should,  on  the  completion  of 
the  contract,  give  back  the  unused  material  and 
plant  to  the  contractor,  and  further,  that  if  the 
work  should  he  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 


development  of  the tramway  --  ^ 

rnibroSany  which  has  almost  " monopoly 
of  its  own  kind  of  traffic,  has  so  and 

the  comfort  and  conven^ai{  iy  dividendB  of 
looks  so  entirely  to  heliiinK  on  its  com- 

tht'freTheepresent  tramway  arrangements 
except  "on  very  wide  roads  in  £ 

the  metropolis,  Ke  daM^gJ^  ^ yPhicleBi 
the  route,  and  to  tbo  bT  hereafter  scientific  and 
but  that  is  no  reason  y 0£  utilising 

[rS^npTLondon  other  th^those 

ErX1—7of  soloing  through  the 
medium  of  a recent  Parliamentary  paper. 

The  paper  in  question  is  a Re  urn  of  .Street 
and  Road  Tramways  authorised  by  rha 
showing  the  amount  . ^ItW  tramway 

ms: 


receipts  230,0001.  Thus  we  see  that  the  sec 
of  the  conditions  to  which  we  have  allude, 
necessary  for  the  further  development  of 
tramway  system  in  this  country,  namely,  a- 
Serestro  to  capital  expended,  is  here  pres. 
Out  of  all  the  undertakings,  indeed,  m the  Bn 
Kingdom,  wo  find  only  five  worked  at  a 
and  when  we  see  places  of  no  very  large  U 
such  as  Great  Yarmouth,  with  gross  reoej 
amounting  to  4,0551.,  having  not  receipt, 
1 1171 , it  is  clear  that  there  are  yet  a nan, 
of  towns  where  tramways  are  unknown  w, 
will  repay  the  promotion  of  snohnndertak.. 
And  we  should  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  fu, 
of  tramways  is  brighter,  in  view  of  the  at 
tion  of  steam  power  ; for,  though  engines  ,j 
to  bo  bought,  yot  the  cost  and  keep  of  theh., 
in  use  would,  on  the  whole,  be  larger,  we>, 
it,  than  the  cost  of  engines  and  ° i 

30th  of  June  last  there  were  19,200  horn 
use,  and  averaging  each  horse  to  be  worth, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  keeping  som®. 
like  10,000  horses,  also  keeping  up  the  so . 

is  a very  large  item  in  the  general  workmij 
penditure  of  the  tramways.  Of  all  the  tram, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  between  Sir, 
and  Oystermouth  is  the  oldest,  the  Act  t 
creation  having  been  passed  dmung  Bid  re  . 
George  III.  (44  Geo.  III.,  0.  65)  1 hut^v.t. 
sin  vie  exception,  tramways  are  the  grow, 
these  latter  years  of  the  present 
has  been  a period  of  such  unbounded  sola 
and  mechanical  enterprise. 

We  have  not,  as  we  said  at  the  outset* 


antnorisea,  mnx  bud  o 1 1 i oni-v.  Juno  We  nave  nuu,  an  t . 

conveyance  of  passengers  down  *“  ®0thJ“he  more  than  call  attention  to  some  of  the. 
1878,  the  number  of  passengers  c J , flgtlrBB  of  the  return  in  question,  as  to  g, 
working  expenditure,  to. I^he  ahove“ate,  the  details  of  several  of  the  undertakings,, 
during  the  year  ending  with  the  above  oaio  wholly  out  of  the  scope  of  an 

trth  the  number  of  horses  and  car, , m useat  have  been. ^ ^ 

ft*  "?•.  .«riS,,-ld  and  particular  company,  but  -tb , the , to 


but  a sUght  i^resTon  a reader's  mind  and 
therefore  all « shall  do  will  he  to  give  those 
which  are  the  most  striking  and .“^he  whole 
live,  and  we  think  they  show  that  on  the  whole 
the  tramway  movement  has  made  WJ® 
siderable  progress  during  the  last  ten  years, 
bnt  that  its  area  is  still  capable  of  wide  expan 

B'°We  find,  upon  perusing  the  paper  in  question, 
that  there  are— and  it  must  be  remembered  we 
speak  of  nine  months  ago-fifty-mne  "nder“- 
i„Pgs  of  this  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
with  some  exceptions,  each  undertaking  oorre- 
sponds  with  a separate  town  or  district.  ihns 
at  Bristol  there  are  two  sets  of 
Bristol  Corporation  Tramway  and  the  Bristol 
Company's,  but  as  a general  and  almost  univer- 
sal rule  each  line  is  worked  by  a single  under- 
taking. And  when  we  toms  to  ®°™de_r._.,_® 


not  dealing  wmu  bud  - 

particular  company,  but  with  the  to 
movement  as  a whole,  Undoubtedly,  he 
proprietors  of  tramways  in  this  conntn 
yet  much  to  learn  from  their  Gent, 
brethren.  Thought  must  be  taken  to  ado 
size  of  the  oars  to  the  streets  and  traffic! 
the  Bmall  one-horse  oars  in  Munich,  l 
very  frequently,  are  much  better  in  0 
thoroughfares  than  the  huge  and ,1am 
vehicles  which  are  most  in  use  in  this  o 
Signals  as  to  stopping,  well-known  B 
divisions  of  the  classes  of  passengers,  m ■ 
for  giving  standing  as  well  as  sitting  add 
dation  aro  all  worthy  of  close  c0"BldH 
the  tramways  in  this  country  are  to  full 
uttermost  the  purposes  for  which  M 
created.  


taKIBff.  iAUU  WUCU  VYD  dduxv.  — — - 

£ork  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  extent  0f  the  movement  we  find  that  the  amount 
contractor,  and  placed  with  others  who  should  o£  capital  authorised  reaches,  in  round  numbers, 
employ  and  use  the  material  and  plant  in  quos-  I tQ  8ix  mim0Iia  and  a half,  including  that  autho- 
tion,  then  that  compensation  in  respect  of  such  riged  by  ^^33  ana  loans,  and  that  more  tbar 

- 1 1 ,1  l ^,'von  fr\  f ll  O nl 


tion,  tnen  Lnat  cuinpi.-u^.u.Du  ...  ~ --- 

material  should  be  given  to  the  old  contractor. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  considered  that  tho  mate- 
rials could  not  be  taken  in  execution  by  a 
creditor  of  the  employer.  The  importance  of 
both  cases  makes  tho  apparent  difference  note- 
worthy.]   


When  there  is  a clanse  in  a contract  that  if 
the  contractors  become  bankrupt  the  architect 


to  SIX  millions  UUU  u,  nu,., -o 

rised  by  shares  and  loans,  and  that  more  than 
four  millions  of  this  sum  has  been  actually 
paid  up.  . , , , . 

And  of  the  several  undertakings,  wc  find  that, 
exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  Liverpool  has  a 
tramway  company  with  the  largest  capital,  for 
in  shares  and  loans  this  amounts  to  510,000  ., 
and  the  great  Lancashire  seaport  is  followed  at 
a somewhat  modest  distance  by  Edinburgh, 


jiivRiuHMo  ddddx^d  1--  tec^  with  a capital  of  375,0001. 

may  appoint  other  persons  to  complete  the  comjng  to  last  year’s  work,  we  are 

work,  and  shall  have  power  to  seize  and  retain  all  enabled  to 
mnt.prials.  implements,  and  plant,  this  gives  the  nnnmr 


□ HU  utl  > o (lunii  tu  

materials,  implements,  and  plant,  this  gives  the 
employer  a right,  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  contractor,  to  retain  possession  of  the  mate- 
rials, ^cc  , as  against  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
of  the  debtor— In  re  Waugh  e.r  parte  Dickin, 
4 L.  R.,  Ch.  D.,  521 ; 46  L.  J.,  Bank.,  6 (1876). 

[This  case  touched  the  construction  of  Sec.  91 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  but  it  is  noticeable 
in  connexion  with  the  preceding  cases.  This 
decision  should  also  be  compared  with  that  of 
In  re  Winter  ex  parte  Bolland,  47  L.  J.,  Bank.,  52 
(1878)  : here  the  plant,  Ac.,  was  to  be  “ deemed 


■UllUg  BD  XUOM  J — - * 

enaDiea  to  see  the  extent,  so  far  as  the  public 
are  concerned,  of  this  investment  of  the  money 
of  the  public,  and  when  we  do  so  we  find  that 
during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last, 
156,000,000  passengers  were  carried  by  the 
tramways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Undoubt- 
edly, persons  who  drive  carriages  may  complain 
of  the  way  in  which  the  wheels  of  their  vehicles 
get  wrenched  oftentimes  in  the  tramway  lines, 
but  it  is  useless  to  ignore  the  fact  that  these 
figures  show  that  tramways  do  meet  a public 

, J 1 ........  i rl  V*  (linf  TBit  m (TP 


OUR  BLAST  FURNACES. 
Rich  as  Britain  is  in  minerals,  probt 
rich  deposits  she  possesses  have  been 
only  partially  bronght  under  contnttjtn 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  drawn  , 
indicated  by  the  vastness  of  onr  smelti] 
for  one  of  the  chief  of  these.  E13!1™ 
Britain  there  are  nearly  a thottsau 
furnaces,  and  their  recent  history  shot 
tolerable  fnlness  two  of  the^  tendenoie. 
iron  trade, -an  increased  yield  ont  0 
furnaces.  In  not  many  of  our  great  n. 
has  there  been  the  very  great  improver 
development  that  there  has  been  m thel 
plant  of  the  country,  and  m the  in, 
typifies.  For.  years  there  has.  been  t 
experimenting  going  on,  both  in  rega, 
most  economical  size  of  furnaces,  the, 
tions,  the  form,  and  the  nature  of  the 
used  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  introdM 
direction  of  that  which  is  as  the  brea- 
furnaces, — the  blast.  As  the  result, 
experimenting,  there  has  he™  a ve 
change  in  the  furnaces,  whilst  change, 
or  ore,  in  the  form  of  the  demand  a 


<lc -iU  11  should  also  be  compared  with  that  of  figure8  8how  that  tramways  do  meet  a public  or  ore,  in  brought  about,  1 

J Winter  . parte  Bolland,  4,  I..  J Bank.,  o2  J and  wheB  we  consider  that  not  h^SjTtKef  prodnei, 

(1878) , here  the  plant,  Ac.;  was  to  be  deemed  that  fift  places  possessed  tramways  at  the  extent  ! i cha n0e  anintereating,l» 

the  property  of  the  commissioners  for  the  time  , date  o£  this  rBtnrn,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  ties  . n°“ B centreB  in  which, 

bcii " and  it  xt-oa  liplrl  t.Ent.  tViiR  nnlv  cn t.nft  I ...  . j i rr  Tjo  bfctle  in  detail  tne  ueu  L 


— - i > > . inau  moy  piactss  pusaBaaou  womuujo  

lerty  of  the  commissioners  for  the  time  , date  o£  thia  rBtarn,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
and  it  was  held  that  this  only  gave  the  morenient  wiu  yet  expand  very  largely.  Be- 


ueing,  ami  IB  « j.a  UCIU  tuat  turn  buij  gn  • D bud 

employers  (the  commissioners)  a right  of  user, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  plant  necessarily  passed 
to  the  contractor’s  trustee.] 


A Dry  Coating  for  Basement  Walls. — 

Take  50  lb.  of  pitch,  30  lb.  resin,  6 lb.  of  English 
red,  and  12  lb.  brick.dnst.  Boil  these  ingre- 
dients and  mix  them  thoroughly;  then  add 
abont  one-fourth  the  volume  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
or  enough  to  flow  easily,  so  that  a thin  coating 
may  be  laid  on  with  a whitewash  or  paintbrush. 


UCLbd  U1  BliiS  lGLUlllj  IB  ID  — 

movement  will  yet  expand  very  largely.  Be- 
cause, as  long  as  the  great  mass  of  the  public 
support  these  undertakings,  and  as  long  as 
they  pay  a fair  percentage  upon  the  capital 
invested,  so  as  to  absorb  tho  money  of  the 
country,  they  are  quite  certain  to  go  on  in- 
creasing. And  when  we  get  steam  properly 
utilised,  as  after  the  recent  report  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  it  clearly  will  be,  we 
cannot  for  a moment  doubt  that  every  year  will 
see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tramways  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  gross  receipts  of  a.11 


may  be  laid  on  with  a whitewash  or  paintbrush,  the  several  tramways  reached  1,145,000 
Wails  thus  coated  are  proof  against  dampness. — round  numbers),  the  working  expenditure 
Der  Techniker.  | to  868,0001.  (in  round  numbers),  leaving  as  net 


a cnange  m ^d  r 

ties.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  tl 
little  in  detail  the  centres  in  which  ■ 
furnaces  are  located,  and  the  extol  , 

they  are  in  nse.  It  .8  trnw^llMM 
changes  in  progress,  and  that  the  ffl ■ t 
are  in  course  of  change,  but  the  pr 
tho  total  remains  to  a large  extent  an 
Roughly  speaking,  we  produce  aboni 
half  million  tons  of  pig-iron  annually, 
manufacture  about  18,000,000 tons  oto 
about  15,000,000  tons  of  coal,  M 
amount  of  limestone  or  other  flax, 
pig-iron,  about  4,880,000  tons  are  F 
England,  nearly  1,000,000  tons  m Son 

tho  remainder, -three-quarters  of  a m, 

Wales.  Ireland  is  m the  same 


May  3,  1879. 


I'd  to  production  of  pig-iron  ns  it  is  in  the 
lias  chapter  in  regard  to  snakes,—"  There  are 
iblast  furnaces  “ in  Ireland.”  It  may  be  re- 
lied that  the  mere  number  of  furnaces 
lj)d  is  no  guide  to  the  amount  of  production 
lie  district,  but  as  indicative  of  what  has 
ijor  maybe  the  future  of  these  districts 
lilting,  it  may  be  said  that  South  Stafford- 
1 18  credited  with  the  possession  of  the 
n,umb,er  of  furnaces  in  the  official  list 
.nmber  being  US.  Next  follows  North 
Aire  with  89,  Durham  with  70,  Derbyshire 
ib3,  and  Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  each 
I 2h°  Vfsfc  Riding  of  Yorkshire  has  48, 
ii  Staffordshire  35,  Shropshire  23,  Lincoln- 
s'1’ and  Northamptonshire  20.  Gloucester. 
;ias  9,  Wiltshire  7,  Northumberland  4,  and 
lulnre  and  Somersetshire  each  1,  making- 
, tte  English  districts  627. 
rth  Wales,  Denbighshire  has  9,  and 
J«'0  1Q  South  Wales,  Monmouth- 
Glamorganshire,  76;  and  there 
hiddition  13  undefined  anthracite  furnaces, 
i.t  and,  Lanarkshire  owns  90;  Ayrshire, 

Ilffithgowshire,  9;  Stirlingshire,  5-  Fife- 
; and  Argyleshire,  1.  So  that  the  total 
country  may  be  given  as  940.  But  the 
QBSession  of  furnaces  is  no  criterion  of 
..?ut  or  even  of  the  use ; for  in  the  list 
if  mar7  ° d and  obsolete  furnaces,  long 
,d  probably  never  again  to  be  put  into 
i>n,  as  weH  as  others  which  can  only 
ij-ofitably  in  periods  when  low  prices  do 
f lhe  mere  number  of  furnaces  is 
J1’  BmEleCfc  to  the  influence  of  size  and 
■*  , Y16^0-  ai;e  fomaces  existent  and 
of  about  50  ft.  m height,  and  others  of 
that  height,  whilst  the  difference  in 
nensiong  ia  similar,  and  the  difference 
etion  is  even  greater, 
the  use  made  of  this  groat  smelting 
may  be  sa.d  that,  in  Scotland,  about 
Is  ot  the  furnaces  are  in  blast ; in  Wales 
ronothrrd;  and  in  England  about  one 
be  the  present  proportion  of  operative 
*1  O0™  ProcIauiug  district  is  that 
• the  Cleveland  >>  district,  embracing 
ntBh.ro  and  part  of  Durham,  which" 
than  »B«th  of  the  British  furnaces 
nearly  one-thrrd  of  the  pig-iron  made 

fl  m7’_~antd  thlS'  aItbo"Sl1  e third  of  its 
B ees  are  at  present  idle.  The  vastness 
Bluetion  may  be  traced  to  the  cheapness 
, the  fac.hty  w.th  which  it  disposes  of 
largeness  of  ,ts  local  consumption  ; 
i re  the  economical  working,  and  the 
Kif  the  md.v.dual  output  of  the  furnaces 
mmedia  e causes  of  the  conspicuous 
the  district.  Step  by  step,  for  years 
has  increased  its  production,  whilst 
P five  years  the  actual  number  of 
bt  work  has  been  lessening,  but  the  in. 
Ihh-especally  in  the  cubical  capacity, 

Jater  regularity  of  working,  and  the 
tints  in  the  form  of  the  furnaces,  have 
,,  an  enlarged  outfall  from  fewer  fur- 
OP  abundant  stores  of  material,  and 
,0f  °™™yance,  the  district  has 
BjO  enlarge  its  productions,  whilst  older 
!.  he  crude  iron  trade  have  been  obliged 

ttc  rThUS  Northumberland 

I Britain  fh  t0rt0  th°  P«>- 

and  u 7 aS°lent  iron  districts  of 
amfllio  r Staffordshire  produce 

“ « er  S-  “S  °n,y  ’ and  the  Pfoduc- 
icestershire  is  now  more  than  quad- 

.he  comparatively  young  district  of 


builder. 


exportatio^i  of ‘a  part'ofYhe61"  d "kdst  ‘be 

from  the  smeltta^  „[  ? ‘"“h 

proximity  to  a seaport  is  Sso  needfnl  but  a's 
demami  orT 

changes  accrue ‘in  Z’JtLZZ 

sott  ~ 
i 

&thechM“^r^= 
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el  wof  ? “ th°  GUPPli08  of  iron- 
Ithat  th  °r  *°  that  m the  form 
What  the  changes, n the  positions,  com. 
f!  ot  the  centres  is  due,  though  it  is 

W f-!0  “ SOme  cas»8  by 

i conveyance  cheaply.  it  was  t thy 
a of  ironstone 


ssHaa;::ai:'.= 

iaSesMsSa^ 

SiSaaStil 

r/aT 8 the^'6-.  “ "Mob  -orks wMchU^ 

said  that  one-third  of  the  billet-  “ay  he 
eccentric  and  onelird  decide"6, yTad'8  tE 

category1  we" pr^er'to' Ya  part'  ‘be 

partfcuYarTsef  but  thev  Lmer  ratier  *° 

SSSFlfgfp 

reconcile  their  presenc?  w”  tYa  p ofeSxer0 

SpK5£sa6r 

ltne»ndeh63  “'"^rating  the  history  of  Pygma 

i 


" SOld  ^es'r<?3. 
The  hund  refrains, 
l he  goddess  fires, 
lhe  soul  attains. " 


'inf  fi,,x  ;7  .l8  OI  ironstone  in 
i rwaJ  at  f M ,tb°  '’Strict  as  an 
I.™  at  hrstdue;  but  of  late  its  com 

'id  it  to  k°ef  manafact“re  aQd  disposal 
ira field' 7 ,'P  a.  arEe  output  in  the 
[ up  fl  6rsu810n-  0thor  centres 
- ,,P  . adied  causes;  but  it  iq 

iy  nort  on1110  fUtUre  “1B  8itaa‘iou  of 
’ the  fi  0g.am  aesert  a greater 
Int  Atth6’  °*  the  Positio®  °f  the 
: mom  f h6  ‘be  demand 


more  trvn  tr  y me  tae  demand 
[jit  for  converS  “d «» .m.PP'y 


h iinnl  oor.yersi°n  into  steel  is  limited 
Yoo  Ton”1  of  "I. ti<!  imP°rtation  of 
lipr  o . ■ iron  an°aally  from 


nearness  iliko  in  fi  r thls  lm- 
Ulke  to  t}ie  coast  and  to 


Ihtattheriko6,d  °cTas:‘eflS‘ !ud” “ iS 

S^^-sSSS 

example 666 In'1  tb*e"f 8 t°m6-0f  th°  m0St  mark0tl 
ma?t6„rhoa 

was;‘ 

finemeurfhaY  h*™  ^ -6n  07ery  toa0b  of  re 
nnement  that  his  genius  can  suggest  ■ he 

efforr  For0th”Y  W°rk  with  aay  further 
efiort.  Por  the  statue,  it  is  a sufficiently  grace 

ful  figure,  and  the  fact  that  its  forward  Son 
is  too  eager  and  full  of  movement  for  sculpture 
may  be  accepted  as  in  keening  with  8cmPtare 
and  its  sequel.  In  the  tWrTs'Sn'  ‘vent 
the  figure,  m the  absence  of  its  creator  and 

hand  to"  7°  Wh"6  breath  °f  Iif8>  “tending  a 
Land  to  touch  the  marble  heart:  the  RfaL.,* 

loans  forward  passionately  towards  her,  and 


stw^YfaUtsY",6  l^^/Mt™88,  and 

SYhd„ttihn  2 T:™: 

flnrl  lb  tth  drapery,  is  exquisitely  graceful 

Ye‘shma8nYbtod0aB6te 

lithe  limbs,  fnll  lipsYrntfY6  "7  the  thln 

tlfillf 

one  feels  as  if  that0vaPPear  qUlt°  incongru°as 

i-SKt  *&£££?& 

5a,jwsA*«se 

the  antique  rather  than  the  modern  age  and 

amid  curtains  and  furniture  i 

“The  Annunciation we  can  onr;BP“Yha',tgw°f 
cannot  understand  the  motive  for  paTnting  ,‘t 
We  must  confine  ourselves  in  our  present  nofciee 
to  a port  on  of  the  works,  and  wiYtake  some  of 

do  n u3,  Klck  to  this  world  again  Wo 

h wever”  oT  P“it0  aay 

;aC6YateMrwot'l“L1arY;YP,7g6rlYtbY 

YrTnrner ' ™ '* 

factory  style  We  rnav  b°  h‘S  “oat  8atis- 

mg  ofYhi  artI6sTayndta7eYrdi;6h4ee8P7k- 
sCwork.  aSYT*  gal’0ry  t0  me”tioa  bia 

con7tr;Pi‘"lentTheas1Yf6yC7uga1i°tL,th6h0p 

cially  in  the  distance,  and  still  finer  is  a small 

work,  entMed" Twist  Sun  and  mYou  ■' “in 

dScove^^r  Lrofhi^  ‘7  Pai“‘“ 

ssssags s 

pHSSEi 

r*fngs7”oddd‘7“a 

architecture,  by  the  Barone  S uS1 

SSnSSKr# 

priests  coming  dotn  the  broad  ZuTZ  °C 

i/XwkTnglr^m  TnythTng  ““'^“t6  7t‘oT 

Morgan  s “ Motherless  is  a small  picture  “at' 


may  class  with  Mr. 

yein;  the  -'Motherless"  ones  ’ Z ,ghto^ 


vein,  the  -Motherless”  ones  are  „ f . 
calves  which  are  admirably  studied  not  excln  r °f 
due  attention  to  the  landscLo  At.  ^ 


due  attention  to 

S.3,iSfStCC=5 

~SSS»a-iS.“s“Wl 

of  a steamer  at  night,  and  tha  nnint  f IS  d ck 
is  the  contrast  of  the  steamer  r Y/  th°  Work 
and  the  stars  above.  The  latter  'g"ta  °Q  deck 
they  seem  positively  Ye6  £„"•  "0ad0‘fa'. 
from  Tennyson’s  “ In  Memoriam/  commencing^ 

• ii  1 hear  the  U01se  about  thy  keel ’*  6 
is  added  as  a title  to  the  work  - thee,,  t i- 

by1  TlnnjsYS'  poYmffrom^hi™  sngg0st°.d 

taken,  there  is  not  a hint  ° rerse  13 


“AXU  a JJ1UL. 

Ariadne,  whois, however, notqnitesibeautL 
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the  builder. 
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We  have  wore  to  say  in  mg 
contents  of  the  Gallery. 


EDINBURGH. 

TilE  Scramhle  for  hiw:e^io^ these  hard^times^iB 

becoming  exciting.  characterised  by  a 

which  in  this  city  need  to  be  . „ „„„  not 

certain  amount  of  d|  Competitors  do 

without  a spice  of  eSrontery  P in 

6W  erections  It  is  se^edeUPt8d  ^ and  he 

demanded.  ramng  „ ■ trotted  out  as 

architect  of  the  ••proprietors  i kEira 

the  geniosof the .hour wb canperfor  maximum 

a recently- issued  circular  . 


Great  disappointment  has  ^beenjett  afcf  thej 

unsatisfactory  result  ,,  dral  Dr.  Cham- 

E^SKfV  Restoration  Committee, 
reports  aB  follows  on  this  subject : 

We  know  from  history 

persons  were  emombed  here  .1  ffi  £ chanceUor,  1579; 

John,  fourth  Earl  of  At  Jole,  h High  Chanceltor, 

John,  fourth  Earl  of  ^“tr"8e ’accession  oT  James  VI.  to 
and  4 iceroy  of  ScoUand  n Uie  ^og  and  his  grandson, 

the  throne  of  Enslana,  entom  . *„  ti...  remains  of 


THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  POST  OFF! 
BREMEN. 


the  throne  of  t^SSSSS^SSl ' I.  th  .remain?  rf 
the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose,  chepman  Aisle, 

the  marquis  had  not  been nrfoJ"^"e  The  bodi«  of  all 
they  must  be  either  here  o , hive  been  entombed 

the  persona  preliminary  excavation.,  the 

in  leaden  coffins.  Alter  some  P 137g)  at  twelve,  noon, 
ae.reh  toot  plnee  tq-d.y  (10th  Ap  ^ )jDStic|i  General, 
Present,— the  Lord  Erovosi,  i llitect  Mr.  Liudaay 

Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  Mr.  H y»  r ^ Result  very  dis- 
M acker v,  Rev.  Dr.  Lees’u  ijVefoun(j.  It  was  under 
appointing.  Only  one'TaH?tth  Balq  0f  Murrav.  It  con- 
the  modern  monument  of  ^“.^“onffition.  The  inscrip- 
tained  three  leaden  coffins  were  connected 

lions  on  them  seemed  to  lD|0  discovery  was 

with  the  Stewarts,  Earls  of  C 11  tlio  Earl  of 

made  of  the  coffins  of  the  Earl  I ^ 4 of  Montrose. 

Athole,  the  Earl  of  Montro-e,  , ^ut  Ris  not  likely 

Some  further  examinations  sn  be  mad  , b ^ -fc  ^ 


If  those  good  people  of  Bremen,  now  : 
away,  -who  were  wont  formerly  to  peranr 
the  Domsheide,  — a spot  planted  in  : 
fashion  with  lime  and  chestnut  trees,-; 
return  for  another  stroll,  they  would  findc 
a little  altered  in  its  features.  In  18o6  & 
some  monument  was  raised  m the  loc&ji 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden ; in  tl 
sent  decade  the  character  of  the  pla| 
greatly  changed  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
sandstone  facades  of  the  Kunstleryerei: 
(Hall  of  the  Society  of  Artists)  and  the  hi 
(Assembly-rooms);  and,  more  recently- 
the  spring  of  1875,  a new  central  post-ofj. 
been  steadily  rising,  until,  in  the  sun> 
last  year,  it  was  divested  of  its  had 
scaffolding,  and  a boon  was  conferred  d, 
inhabitants  of  the  town  which  they  bj 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Bremen  Post-o.: 


SomefiX- eLmiSmyAl  the  requirements  of  the  great  German  or, 

Loxiniabsl  vanished,  the  Weaer  has  been  remedied.  V 


that  there  will  be  any  resh  dl^°Jery-  i had  Vanished. 

MSSS^a^b.^” 


P1?n,  hare  be»  S3Si&2lKSS?S 


sc uUe ry ^'vash in g -ho use,  servants'  bed-room,  two__  ,g 

pantry,  napery-closet.  coal-ce  la^Ao^-  villa8  eack 

iipimon  that  m the the  ,umof75M. 

h„„;e  can  J?  P?' SooStinuou.  vUlai,  cimh  hou.e 
Gerhne.  aud  m the  case  Boch  hoc*,  mil  resddy 


■bag.  and  in  the  case  ff.  ja.iT  imeh  hnnaeawill  readi 
be  put  up  for  60OI.  .terlmL.  =»e  be  ^ „ 

It  “ 01  re  &i  XX  on  each  house.  The 

Gera'hon'of'tba  caahuuoua  Tihas  is  given  on  the  first^page^ 
of  those  kinds  of  Villa  , r a^y  to  save  their 

outlay  fer^laua  mid  «hieh  usually  — 

to  lix  ptr  cent,  on  the  cost.’ 

Another  phase  of  the  same  spirit  exhibits 
itself  in  the  destruction  of  plate,  substantial, 
unpretentious  buildings,  and  the  substitution  of 
cheap  work  of  a bizarre  description.  George- 
street  seemed  to  be  the  most  unliaely  place  in 
which  to  perform  fantastic  tricks,  yet  there  will 
be  seen  a brand-new  wooden  elevation  ot  the 
most  motley  description.  Genuine  wood  con- 
struction, such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Chester, 
Shrewsbury,  and  in  the  Old  Town  of  this  city, 
is  picturesque  and  beautiful,  but  this  erection  is 

the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  restoration  of  the  southern  portion  of 
St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  is  proceeding  steadily. 
The  principal  part  of  the  work  consists  of  the 
removal  of  galleries,  staircases,  partitions,  &c., 
which  were  erected  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  portion  now  cleared  out  is 
SDacious,  extending  from  west  to  east,  221  ft.  • 
besides  the  south  transept,  it  embiaces  chapels 
both  to  east  and  west,  overlapping  three  bayi 
of  the  chancel  and  nave  respectively. 

One  of  these  chapels  to  the  south-east  of  the 
transept  was  founded  by  Walter  Chepman,  who, 
under  the  auspices  of  James  IV.  and  Margaret 
bis  queen,  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
Scotland  in  1507.  Chepman  died  in  1532,  and 
his  resting-place  was  treated  with  small  con- 
sideration by  the  “improvers”  of  fifty  years 
ago,  having  been  converted  into  a coal-cellar  and 
receptacle  for  heating-apparatus.  In  the  chapel 
itself  the  remains  of  an  altar  tomb  were  dis- 
covered, built  up  in  the  thickness  of  a wall. 
This  was  found  to  he  in  a sadly  damaged  con- 
dition, a flue  having  been  driven  right  through 
it,  and  portions  of  the  sides  having  been  entirely 
cut  off.  It  is  intended  to  restore  this  relic  as 
far  as  possible  to  its  original  condition. 

Next  to  the  chancel,  and  divided  from  it  by 
three  blocked-up  arches,  which  rise  to  a height 
equal  to  those  which  carry  the  clearstory,  is 
the  Preston  Chapel.  In  the  vault  of  this  chapel 
a leaden  coffin  was  discovered,  bearing  the  name 
Brigadier  Cunyngham,  with  the  date  1697.  The 
Brigadier  had  probably  been  an  agnate  of  the 
Dick  CunynghamB  of  Prestonfield. 

The  filling-in  of  the  built-up  arches  is  to  be 
removed,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  shafted 
pillars  made  good.  This  portion  of  the  building 
is  to  be  utilised  by  the  congregation,  and  will 
afford  accommodation  for  about  150  persons. 
There  are  other  two  chapels  to  the  west,  in  one 
of  which  lies  hidden  a mural  shrine,  richly 
carved  with  emblems  of  the  Passion. 


utilatea  remains  ; u » 

The  restoration  is  to  be  actively  earned  on  at 
the  sole  expense  of  Dr.  Chambers,  oiit» 
expected  to  be  completed  in  “MSe  of  next 
summer.  Dr.  Chambers  has  also  >■*'!“»“"  ™ 
readiness  to  undertake  the  ™tora,t.on  of  the 
nave,  provided  the  congregation  of  West  St. 
Giles's  provide  themselves  with  a plaoe  of  wor- 
ship elsewhere.  Were  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Cham- 
bers carried  out,  a very  imposing  interim would 
bo  opened  up,  uniqne  as  to  some  of  its  arrange- 
ments  and  effects. 

To  render  the  restoration  satisfactory,  some- 
thing  would  require  to  be  done  to  the  exterior, 
which  has  been  encased  with  a veneer  by  those 
so  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture as  to  cause  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches 
of  the  large  windows  to  appear  as  if  they  ra 
horizontally,  and  to  introduce  other  features 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 

bUinl853  a sum  of  1,0001.  was  bequeathed  to 
the  magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh,  by 
Captain  Hugh  Reid,  to  form  a fund  with  which 
to  erect  a memorial  to  Bru^e  and  Wallace  in  the 
city.  The  fund  was  to  accumulate  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  now  amounts  to  about 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  memorial  should 
take  the  shape  of  an  ornamental  piece  ot  water 
in  Princes- street  Gardens,  with  statues  in  bronze 
of  the  two  heroes.  ...  . ¥p 

Provision  has  been  made  by  the  late  Mr 
David  Laing,  the  distinguished _ antiquary,  tor 
the  erection  of  another  memorial,  one  comme- 


the  erection  ot  another  memorial,  uu»  ^ . Qtnndimr  clear 

-native  of  the  illustrious  Scottish  hmtonan 


the  requirements  ui  mo  v (I 

upon  the  Weser  has  been  remedied.  1. 
unification  of  Germany  in  1866  came  n 
improvements,  and  one  of  these  was  the 
of  the  building  of  which  we  give  an  lllui 
It  is  located  on  the  former  site  of  the  p 
school  of  the'.city,  whichhasbeen  pulled  d.i 
rebuilt  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  ot  H 
office.  The  area  covered  by  the  latter 
38,000  square  feet.  The  new  office, 
isolated,  consists  of  a principal  buildil. 
an  inner  covered  court,  and  a wing  join; 
which  the  telegraph-office  has  been 
The  principal  building  rises  in  four  st . 
lower  one  of  which  forms  the  basement, 
but  in  the  rear,  in  consequence  of  t 
slope  of  the  soil,  becomes  the  ground  a 
its  whole  length.  There  also  the  coc 
tioned,  which  connects  the  smaller^ 
with  the  principal  one,  has  its  entrance; 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  free  spi, 
edifice,  particularly  in  its  facades  facu 
and  west,  as  well  as  by  its  proportions 
elegance  and  neatness  of  its  detail;! 
imposing  effect,  which  will  be  enham 
the  insignificant  dwellings  opposite  tj 
of  it  have  been  removed.  me  .. 
employed -dull  red  bricks,  ffoml 
Silesia  for  tho  constructive  parts,  Ube 
sandstone  for  the  decorative  portions,,, 
sandstone  for  the  base,  — contnbut, 
little  to  the  good  effect.  In  the  cod  ; 
principal  front  occurs  a lofty  gable,  ail 
corner  of  the  side  facades  two  otb 
The  set-offs  of  these  five  gables  suppe; 
obelisks,  and  griffins,  and  two  colot, 
stone  statues  representative  of  postal 
In  the  two  niches  ot  ■! 


standing  ciear.  -m  ,, 

frontal  pediment  there  are  two  otb 
and  in  the  niche  of  the  upper  pedime; 
post-boy  attired  as  Mercury.  The  topi 
ment  of  the  pediment  is  a gilt  imperial 
If  we  enter  the  building  under  tb 
gable  and  below  the  inscription  3j 
Ober-Post-Direction,”  cut  in  stone,  p 
of  the  richly-carved  doors,  wo  step  it 
bule,  the  round  arches  of  which  are 
by  iron  columns.  On  both  Bides  a. 
rooms,  next  corridors  to  the  right  am 


morauve  ui  me  _ - 

and  poet,  George  Buchanan.  The  design  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  sculp- 
tor, who  has  adopted  a simple  classical  style. 

The  monument  is  square  on  plan,  haying  a 
basement  with  cornice  and  cope,  upon  which 
rests  a square  block  of  stone,  in  one  face  of 
which  is  an  oval  niche,  containing  a bronze  head 
of  Buchanan,  taken  from  what  Mr.  Laing  con- 
siders the  most  authentic  likeness  in  existence. 

The  upper  part  of  the  monument  consists  of 

triangular  pediments  on  each  face  of  the  square.  I ^“^^nce^^the  offices  lying  ti 
The  site  proposed  is  a conspicuons  part  of  the  .fch  g^s  leading. 

Greyfriars’  Churchyard,  which  contains  a con;  ^“fg^^Opposite  to  the  enfa. 
siderable  number  of  interesting  and  picturesque  lead  to  tbe  cjiej  d’ceuvrs  of  ; 

tombstones.  r , hnildinp'  the  covered  court,  a pap 

The  museum  room  in  the  Scott  Momnnent  “m-rounded  on  all  sides  by  ti 

has  been  overhauled  and  ventilated.  Several  w > ^ „ pffect 

interesting  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
collection,  embracing  a bust  of  Kemp,  the 
architect  of  the  monument,  and  presented  by 
the  sculptor,  Mr.  John  Hutchison,  R.S.A. ; the 
old  town- drums  of  the  City  and  CanoDgate 
respectively ; and  ancient  examples  of  arms. 


Banff. — Preparations  have  been  commenced 
f r the  erection  of  a new  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Banff,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
A.  Ross,  architect,  Inverness.  The  site  of  the 
new  church  has  frontages  to  Seafield-street  and 
Seafield-lane.  The  structure  will  be  Gothic  in 
style,  and  will  be  composed  of  freestone  and  the 
blue  whinstone  of  the  district.  There  will  be 


oiue  wmnstone  oi  tne  district.  iuoid 
accommodation  for  250  persons.  The  cost  will 
be  1,740Z.  The  contractors  for  the  erection 


US  A,  I -±U<  . A Lie  AJUlAI.AaA.LUia  AUA  

are, — Mr.  Wm.  Alexander,  Buckie,  for  mason’s 
work  ; Mr.  Gray,  Portsoy,  for  carpenter’s  work ; 
Mr.  Thomson,  Banff,  for  plumber’s  work ; Mr. 
Gibson,  Banff,  for  plasterer’s  work;  and  Mr 
Walker,  Banff,  for  slater’s  work. 


whicn,  surrouuAicAi  uu 
building,  produces  a striking  effect 
ornamentation,  its  two  grand  staire! 
sgraffito  frieze,  designed  by 
which  extends  along  the  entablal 
court,  on  its  shorter  Bide,  to  the  rig 
the  niches  for  receiving  and  diatabn 
to  the  left,  to  those  for  post-office 
newspaper  orders.  The  windows' 
hating  the  letters  are  arranged  inge. 
smaller  and  larger  iron  boxes  be 
them,  the  front  of  which  consists  I 
glass,  with  number,  and  a lock,  w 
opened  from  outside  with  a key  wh» 
the  one  particular  box,  so  that  i 
letters,  who  fetch  them  themHt 
post-office,  as  is  the  general  custom  , 
may  do  so  without  let  or  hmdimB 

sides  of  the  door  leading  into  the! 
Dechanatstrasse  from  the  covered . . 
large  staircases  already  “entl0““S 
Of  dolomite,  and  which  at  the< 
adorned  with  four  candelabra,  an  . 
vases.  These  lead  to  the  upstairs 
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EtEDOS : ALL  SOULS  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  OXFORD. As  Restored  under  the  Direction  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 
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» ,ther  various  offices  are  distributed  over 
f Lind  and  first  stories.  The  second  story 
s official  residences.  Of  special  beauty 
(|  the  salon  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
[,;1  with  frescoes  by  Arthur  Fitger. 

'blans  for  the  extensive  range  of  buildings 
e-rawn  up  by  the  architect  Schwatlo,  of 
0 Tbo  superintending  architect  was 
B;i8ter  Hake.  The  total  cost  was  close 
■30,0001. 


]DULS  COLLEGE  CHAPEL  REREDOS, 
OXFORD. 

^existence  of  this  reredos  was  unknown 
o:3ry  recently.  During  the  restoration  of 
1 ipel  roof  a scaffold-pole  was  accidentally, 
fclrtunately,  thrust  through  the  lath-and- 
|;  eoreen  which  covered  the  face  of  the  wall, 
tiowed  tabernacle-work  behind.  At  the 
& iine  the  process  of  scraping  the  plaster 
0i  collar-beam  was  going  on,  and  Professor 
Hrs,  being  on  the  scaffold,  watched  this 
Sjie  anxious  eye  of  an  archmologist,  for  a 
j ground  with  Middle-Fifteenth  century 
ji’ began  to  appear,  and  ultimately  were 
i;re  the  famous  words, — “ Surgite  mortui, 
tjad  judicium.”  This  awakened  great  in- 
# and  the  removal  of  Sir  James  Thorn- 
it  ctureof  the  “Apotheosis”  of  Chichele,  and 
l a oil  painting  of  the  Noli  me  tangere,  with 
ti  ’ble  surroundings,  was  soon  accomplished, 

B ought  to  the  view  of  astonished  eyes  the 
I ted  remains  of  a beautiful  work  of  archi- 
ed and  sculptural  art,  as  left  by  ruthless 
ii:  and  after  having  been  hidden  for  more 
Bwo  centuries. 

E>i  discovery  created  quite  a sensation  in  the 
ku  and  throughout  the  university.  The  fact 
in  been  made  known  to  Earl  Bathurst,  the 
t 'fellow,  he  at  once  generously  offered  to 
lr,  the  cost  of  its  restoration.  The  services 
KG.  Gilbert  Scott  were  then  called  in,  and 
bered  into  the  work  with  that  zeal  and 

|,r  old  examples  that  so  eminently  distin- 
d him.  Sir  Gilbert  and  his  clever  assist- 
r.  Medland,  used  every  means  to  discover 
Kuts  of  the  work,  and  were  successful  in 
I'  sufficient  detail  to  insure  correct  restora- 
9i  The  backing  of  marble,  putlog-holes, 

8 up  of  niohes,  &c.,  gave  up  their  hidden 
t:,res.  The  whole  of  the  projecting  canopies 
b ien  axed  off  to  a general  surface,  but  the 
ffi.  seems  to  have  had  a better  feeling  than 
k rectors — perhaps  with  an  eye  to  its  resto- 
r— and  had  left  attached  portions  of  pinna- 
fcanopies,  tracery,  groining,  and  so  on,  as  a 
amide  in  working  out  the  design  correctly. 

T hole  had  been  highly  decorated  with  gold, 
»ie,  vermilion,  blue,  green,  &c.,  traces  of 
fo.  were  found  on  the  details  in  excellent 
jpvation.  Portions  of  the  details,  with  the 
Kr  on  them,  have  been  cleverly  inserted  into 
iisvv  work,  giving  the  key  for  a perfect  resto- 
1 1 in  colour  if  thought  desirable.  Although 
■were  so  successful  in  finding  details  of  the 
not  a remnant  of  the  figures  was  dis- 
n ed,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  they 
il  been  formed  in  silver  or  some  other 
1. 

we  reredos  is  built  in  the  wall  as  part  of 
structure  of  the  chapel.  It  was  erected  by 
aibiahop  Chichele  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Ueenth  century,  and  destroyed  in  1549.  On 
Summit  of  the  reredos  is  a seated  figure  of 
'Lord  in  Glory,  supported  by  attendant 
ajls,  on  either  side,  groups  of  nude  figures 
[ ' to  judgment.  The  outline  of  all  these 
left  slightly  raised  above  the  surface.  Then 
ved  the  twelve  apostles,  with  St.  Michael  in 
> Centre.  Second  tier,  Dukes, — York,  Bed- 
Clarence,  and  Gloucester ; Earls, — Shrews- 
:,  Suffolk,  and  Salisbury ; an  archer  of  the 
of  Henry  V.,  and  the  four  Latin  fathers, 
j^on  saints  of  the  chapel,  and  St.  John  the 
;ist  in  the  centre.  The  first  or  lowest  tier 
1 ided  Earl  Bathurst,  the  donor,  Catherine  of 
ice,  Henry  V.,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Arch- 
I op  Chichele,  the  founder  of  the  College, 
ry  VI.,  co-founder  of  the  College ; Arch- 
op  Warham,  John  of  Gaunt,  Bishop  Gold- 
, and  Cardinal  Beaufort.  There  are  eighty- 
i statuettes  representing  the  principal 
ions  in  the  Bible  history.  The  whole  of  the 
res  were  executed, — save  one,  which  was 
lelled  by  Count  Gleichen, — by  Mr.  E.  Geflow- 
of  Camden-road,  Camden-town;  and  the 
lotical  restoration  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
lry  Terry,  architectural  sculptor,  Lambeth- 


THE  THREATENED  CHURCHES 
IN  LONDON. 

In  connexion  with  our  plea  against  the 
threatened  wholesale  destruction  of  churches  in 
the  City, — public  buildings,  the  handwriting  of 
a past  generation,  houses  of  memory, — we  threw 
together,  in  one  prospect,  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  views  of  all  those  which  had  been 
pointed  out  for  erasement.* 

We  have  been  urgently  requested  by  some 
who,  like  ourselves,  deplore  the  probable  destruc- 
tion of  these  interesting  edifices,  to  reproduce 
the  engraving.  This  we  readily  do,  together 
with  the  notes  originally  accompanying  it,  and 
on  a future  occasion  will  point  out  those  which 
have  already  been  pulled  down. 

No.  1 is  St.  Mary’s-at-Hill,  in  Thames-sti'eet, 
of  ancient  foundation,  as  are  all  the  others.  It 
was  injured,  not  destroyed,  by  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  and  was  restored  and  partly  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  between  1672  and  1677. 

No.  2. — St.  Martin’s  Outwich,  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  rebuilt  in  1798  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  P. 
Cockerell.  It  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
mental remains,  brought  from  the  old  church, 
and  churchwardens’  accounts  from  1508  to  1545. 

No.  3. — Allhallows’,  Lombard-street,  rebuilt 
in  1694,  Wren  being  the  architect.  It  has  some 
very  good  carvings. 

No.  4. — Allhallows’  Staining,  where  Princess 
(afterwards  queen)  Elizabeth  stopped  when  she 
left  the  Tower.  It  escaped  the  Great  Fire. 

No.  5. — St.  Matthew’s,  Friday-street,  rebuilt 
by  Wren  in  1685. 

No.  6. — St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate  - street, 
founded  in  honour  of  Helena,  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  full  of  monuments 
and  useful  memories.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  singularly  picturesque  and  interesting. 

No.  7. — St.  S within’s,  London-stone,  in  Cannon- 
street  : was  burnt,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  in 
1680.  Within  a modern  case  against  the  south 
end  of  the  church  shown  in  our  view,  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  famous  “ London  stone.” 

No.  8. — St.  Michael’s  Bassishaw,  in  Basinghall- 
street,  which  being  burnt,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren 
in  1679.  It  contains  a tablet  to  Dr.  Thos. 
Wharton,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
exertions  during  the  great  plague  of  1665. 

No.  9. — St.  Michael’s,  Paternoster,  Tharnes- 
street,  originally  rebuilt  by  Whittington,  who 
was  buried  there.  Those  who  erected  his 
monument  punned  on  his  name,  and  inscribed  it 
“ Richardus  Albificans  Viliam.”  After  the  Fire 
the  present  church  was  built  by  Wren  in  1694  ; 
the  spire  was  erected  in  1713.  There  is  an 
altar-piece  by  Hilton. 

No.  10. — St.  Mary’s,  Somerset,  Thames-street, 
which  serves  also  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Mount- 
haw, — formerly  called  St.  Mary  de  Monte  alto, 
or  Monthaut.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1695. 

No.  11. — St.  Margaret’s,  Pattens,  Fenchnrch- 
street,  rebuilt  (after  the  fire)  in  1687,  by  Wren. 
It  contains  some  good  carving  and  a painting  on 
the  altar-piece. 

No.  12. — St.  Catherine’s  Coleman,  in  Fen- 
church-street,  rebuilt  1734. 

No.  13. — St.  Clement’s,  Eastcheap,  rebuilt  by 
Wren,  in  1686.  According  to  the  register-books, 
the  parishioners  in  1685  gave  the  architect  “ one- 
third  of  a hogshead  of  wine.” 

No.  14. — St.  Mildred’s,  Bread-street,  close  to 
the  new  opening  in  St.  Paul’s-churchyard.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1683,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  interior. 

No.  15. — St.  Anne  and  Agnes,  in  Alderegate- 
street,  formerly  called  St.  Anne-in-the-Willows. 
The  Fire  destroyed  the  old  church,  and  Wren 
built  the  present  structure  in  1680. 

No.  16. — St.  Edmund’s,  Lombard-street,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Fire  and  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1690. 
In  the  old  church  was  buried  John  Shute,  who 
published  “ The  first  and  chiefe  groundes  of 
architecture  ” soon  after  1550.  The  present 
building  contains  some  stained  glass  and  “Moses 
and  Aaron,”  by  Etty. 

No.  17. — St.  Mildred’s,  Poultry,  where 

originally  a tablet  said — 

“ Hero  Thomas  Tus9er,  clad  in  earth  doth  lie, 

That  sometime  made  the  ‘ Points  of  Husbandrie.’  ” 
After  the  fire  the  present  church  was  built  by 
Wren  in  1676.  There  is  a bust  here  by  Nollekens. 

No.  18. — St.  Michael’s,  Wood  - street,  the 
asserted  burial-place  of  the  head  of  James  IV. 
of  Scotland.  The  old  church  was  burnt  in 
1666,  and  the  present  erected  by  Wren  in  1675. 
No.  19. — St.  Mary’s,  Abchurch,  completed  by 

* Vol.  xii.,  pp.  42,  43.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  199  and 
p.  255,  will  be  lound.  two  other  groups  showing  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  churches  within  the  Citj  walls. 


Wren  in  1686.  The  interior  is  very  peculiar 
and  has  carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons  of  wonder- 
ful beauty. 

No.  20. — Allhallows,  Bread-street,  wherein 
Milton  was  christened.  The  present  church, 
was  built  by  Wren  in  1680. 

No.  21. — St.  Peter’s,  Comhill,  traditionally 
called  the  first  church  founded  in  London.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Wren  after  the  Fire,  and  has  a 
carved  oak  chancel  screen. 

No.  22. — St.  George’s,  Botolph-lane,  finished 
in  1674  by  Wren,  in  lieu  of  the  old  structure, 
destroyed  by  the  Fire.  It  contains  a memorial 
of  Lord  Mayor  Beckford. 

No.  23. — St.  Benet’s,  Grace  church- street,  as 
completed  by  Wren  in  1685. 

No.  24. — St.  Olave’s,  Jewry,  suggesting  a long 
story  of  a mysterious  people.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Wren  in  1676,  and  is  the  burial-place  of 
Alderman  Boydell. 

No.  25. — St.  Michael’s,  Queenhithe,  rebuilt  by 
Wren  in  1677.  A doorway  at  the  west  end 
displays  some  carvings,  probably  by  Gibbons. 

No.  26. — St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  on  Fish- 
street-hill  : rebuilt  by  Wren  (after  the  Fire)  in 

1677. 

No.  27. — St.  Peter’s  Le  Poor,  Old  Broad-street: 
rebuilt  by  Jesse  Gibson  in  1792. 

No.  28. — St.  Mary’s  Aldermary,  in  Bow-lane  : 
built  in  1510  by  Sir  Henry  Keble,  called 
“ A famous  worthy  wight, 

Which  did  this  Aldermary  Church 
Erect  aud  set  upright.” 

The  body  of  the  church  being  destroyed  in  1666, 
was  rebuilt  by  Wren,  and  is  a very  curious 
specimen. 

No.  29. — St.  Alban’s,  Wood-street,  restored 
by  Wren  after  the  Fire,  in  the  style  of  the 
old  church.  Inigo  Jones  had  rebuilt  the 
church  a few  years  previously.  Attached  to 
the  pulpit  is  an  hour-glass,  that  the  preacher 
when  he  “ doth  make  a sermon,  may  know  how 
the  hour  passeth  away.” 

A glance  at  the  spires  and  towers  here  brought 
together  suffices  to  prove,  amongst  other  things, 
the  great  fertility  of  design  possessed  by  Wren, 
— and  these  are  not  the  most  important  of  his 
works.  They  all  differ  in  a striking  degree,  and 
suffice  to  render  the  appearance  of  London 
when  viewed  from  a distance  different  from 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Tiie  111th  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  comprises  1,586  works,  of  which  137 
consist  of  medals,  models,  and  sculpture.  It  is 
a very  agreeable  collection,  including,  of  course, 
many  fine  works.  As  our  paper  is  issued  on 
Friday,  we  postpone  our  notices  in  compliance 
with  the  x’equest  of  the  council  that  no  reviews 
should  appear  before  the  private  view.  The 
architectural  drawings  are  116  in  number,  and 
will  have  proper  attention  in  our  next  issue.  The 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy 
have  bought  the  following  pictures  out  of  the 
exhibition,  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey 
Bequest:— 21,  “The  Waning  of  the  Year,”  by 
Ernest  Parton  ; 435,  “ Their  only  Harvest,”  by 
Colin  Hunter;  532,  “The  Swineherd  Gurth,  the 
Son  of  Beowulf,”  by  C.  E.  Johnson ; and  540, 
“ Toil  and  Pleasure,”  by  John  R.  Reid. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S  SURPLUS  BUILDING  LAND. 

Last  week,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse- 
yard,  Messrs.  Prickett,  Venables,  & Co.,  offered 
for  sale  a large  area  of  freehold  building  land 
belonging  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, situated  at  Stroud’s  Vale,  close  to  the 
York-road  and  King’s-cross  stations,  and  adjoin- 
ing  the  buildings  recently  erected  by  the  Vic- 
toria Dwellings  Association.  The  second  lot, 
situated  close  to  the  other,  contained  a much 
larger  area, — 40,000  superficial  feet, — with  two 
frontages,  there  being  several  buildings  on  the 
site,  as  in  the  first  lot,  which  wei'e  included  in 
the  purchase.  The  highest  sum  offered  fox?  the 
first  lot  was  1,0001.,  being  at  the  rate  of  about 
3,0001.  an  acre,  when  the  auctioneer  observed 
that  it  could  not  be  sold  at  that  rate,  being 
worth  considerably  more  for  building  purposes, 
situated  in  such  a locality,  and  that  the  com- 
pany had  had  considerably  higher  offers  for  the 
land,  which  they  had  refused.  The  lot  was  con- 
sequently withdrawn,  as  also  was  the  second  lot, 
the  price  offered  for  it  being  at  the  same  rate  as 
for  the  first  lot,  the  auctioneer  stating  that  there 
were  several  parties  desirous  of  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  the  land  for  building  upon. 
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ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Art -Union  of 
London  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  (by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Henry  Irving).  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  president,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  T.  S.  Watson,  then  read  the 
report  of  the  Council,  the  more  important  parts 
of  which  we  print : — 


The  sum  subscribed  for  the  year  now  closed  amounts 
to  £12,482  8s. 

It  is  a subject  for  congratulation  that,  amidst  the  con- 
tinued depression  of  trade  in  all  paits  of  the  world,  and  the 
disastrous  failures  of  various  kinds,  the  amount  collected  by 
the  Art-Union  shows  so  small  a decrease  on  that  of  last  year. 

At  such  a time,  especially,  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
are  due  to  those  of  their  coadjutors,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
who,  in  the  teeth  of  adverse  influences,  nave  succeeded  in 
making  up  considerable  lists  of  subscribers. 

The  accounts  of  the  year  have  been  audited  by  Mr.  T. 
J.  Geddes,  of  the  Union  Bank,  and  Mr.  W.  Wright,  of 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot  & Co.,  to  whom  thanks  will  be  forth- 
with proposed. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  ; a detailed  account  will,  as  usual,  be  printed 
in  the  report  :— 

Amount  of  subscriptions £12,482  8 0 


Allotted  for  prizes  £6,562  10 

Set  apart  towards  providing 
wotks  of  art  for  accumu- 
lated payments 735  0 

For  print  of  the  year,  alma- 
nack, exhibition,  report, 

&c.,  and  reserve 2,318  4 


his  doors  were  constantly  besieged  by  suitors  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions.  It  must  have  been  galling  indeed  to  the 
great  lexicographer  to  find  himself  unheeded  amidst  the 
motley  group  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  earl 

As  to  the  engraver's  share  in  the  result — we  have  the 
recorded  opinion  of  one  of  the  first  artists,  and  best  judges 
of  the  day,  in  these  words  : — “ I really  don’t  think  it  is  too 
great  praise  to  say  that  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  engraving 
can  be.  All  the  textures  are  wonderfully  rendered,  and 
the  character  of  the  heads  is  exact." 

As  mentioned  in  our  last  report,  the  Art-Union  was 
represented  at  the  great  Paris  Exhibition  by  the  reduced 
copies  in  bronze  of  Mr.  Bell's  “ America,”  from  the  Albert 
Memorial,  and  Mr.  Foley's  fine  statue  of  “ Caractacus.” 
On  this  occasion  England  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
universal  testimony  borne  to  the  unflagging  and  vigilant 
attention  which  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  devoted  to 
the  supervision  of  the  British  section,  and  the  thorough 
grasp  and  appreciation  which  he  displayed  of  most  of  the 
subjects  coming  under  his  notice 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  able  school  of  English 
line-engraving— allowed  to  be  second  to  none— should,  by 
some  misunderstanding  or  mismanagement,  have  been 
almost  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  Exhibition.  The  Art- 
Union,  alone,  could  have  contributed  a noble  collection, 
representing  the  present  state  of  English  art  in  this  parti- 
cular, since  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  never 
been  a time  at  which  two  at  least  of  its  first  professors  have 
not  been  engaged  for  the  society  on  plates  after  our 
greatest  native  painters.  Oldest  of  all  is  Hilton’s  “ Cruci- 
fixion,” the  original  now  being  in  the  Liverpool  Town-hall, 


” by  J 


Agents’  commission  and  charges,  adver- 
tisements, printing,  postage,  rent,  &e.... 


The  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
allotted : — 

1 work  at  £203 

2 works  at 150  each. 


30 


15 


10 


1 Bronze  Group,  ‘‘America.” 

2 Bronze  Statuettes,  "The  Warrior." 

20  China  Tazzas. 

40  Framed  Proofs,  “ Countess  of  Bedford.” 

20  Parian  Statuettes,  “ The  Little  Boat-builder," 
30  Parian  Busts  of  “ The  late  Princess  Alice.” 
100  Portfolios  of  24  Plates  of  Animal  Life. 


Goodall;  "Raising  the  Maypole” 

Well  ” worthily  representing  the  different  phases  of 
F.  Goodall's  genius,  engraved  by  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Mr.  W. 
Hollj  "Claude  Duval”  and  "Ramsgate  Sands”  of  Mr. 
Frith,  ably  reproduced  by  Mr.  Stocks  and  Mr.  Sharpe; 
“Joseph  and  Mary”  of  Mr.  Armytage,  brightly  inter- 
preted by  Mr.  Jeens ; “ The  Smile  ” and  “ The  Frown  ” of 
Webster,  by  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Taylor;  the  " Italy  ” and 
" Venice  ” of  Turner,  by  J.  T.  Willmore  ; Cooke’s  " Dutch 
Trawlers,”  by  Arthur  Willmore,— all  culminating 


grand  plates  by  Stocks  and  Sharpe  of  Wellington  and 
the  wall-paintings  by  Maclise  in  the  Palace 


These,  with  the  prizes  given  to  unsuccessful  members  of 
ten  years'  standing,  will  make  the  total  number  of  prizes 
630. 

For  the  subscribers  of  the  coming  year  the  council  com- 
missioned Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  to  engrave  a plate 
from  the  picture  by  Mr.  Ward,  R.A.,  of  “ Dr,  Johnson  in 
Lord  Chesterfield's  ante-room." 

On  the  16th  of  January  last  a painful  shock  was  felt  ^ 
London,  when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  had 
suddenly  expired  at  his  house  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  Ward  dying,  after  forty  years  of  laborious  and 


popular  work,  is  very  worthy*  of  remembrance"  amongst 
those  to  whom  the  possession  of  positive  artistic  ments 


seems  more  important  than  the  presence  of  the  faults  that 
not  seldom,  accompany  them.  The  leading  features  of  Mr’ 
Ward's  style  and  those  of  the  school  to  which  he  may  be 
said  to  have  belonged, — the  origin  of  which  * - ' • * 


= - : — o—  — — — *s  to  be  traced 

■o."  ilkie  more  than  any  other  artist,  with  a not  inconsider- 
able Hogarthian  element,— have,  of  late,  been  subjected  to 
the  bitter  criticism  of  a school  somewhat  restricted  in  its 
sympathies.  The  school  has  been  characterised  as  the 
smeary  and  the  incomplete,— having  a power  of  suggestion 
rather  than  of  definition,  an  avoidance  of  too  much  elabo- 
ration of  detail  running  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  mere 
cloudy  general  effect, -ignoring  all  necessity  for  exact 
delineation  of  form  and  substance.  To  them  mav  be  com- 
mended the  following  words  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold-  — “ I 
can  recognise,”  hej  says,  "no  occasion  on  which  I would 
reconmiend  an  undeterminable  manner,  or  vague  ideas  of 


any  kind,  in  a completed  and  finished  picture.  The  notion 
of  leaving  anything  to  the  imagination  opposes  a verv  fixed 


e imagination  opposes  a very  fixed 
in  »-t  -^-.t  everything  shall  be 
s if  the  painter  knew. 


refully  and  distinctly  expressed, Knew 

with  correctness  and  precision,  the  exact  form  and  cbarac^ 
ter  of  whatever  is  introduced  into  the  picture.  This 


, . . . . . ,,  , .....  pi.iuto.  iota  is 

what,  with  us,  is  called  science  and  learning,  which  must 
not  be  sacrificed  and  given  up  for  an  uncertain  and  doubtful 
beautv  which,  not  naturally  belonging  to  our  art,  wiU 
probably  be  sought  for  without  success  " ’ 

Po.tMity  do  Mr  Ward  justice.  He  hu  left  , 
??“b“  of works  which  la  country  will  „t  wffibriTw 
die.  W.  MOT,  that  Mr.  Ward  would  hare  feSit»  be 
the  hiebeat  praise  he  could .receive,  rather  than  a reurowh 
for  which  it  was  meant,  that  he  belonged  ton  riSwiT’ 
the  EueBsh  achool.  The  aehucl  of  Fortm,-'  thTS&P 
and  other  eccentric  movements  of  the  lust  / rench> 

left  him  much  as  they  found  £ 7^7’ 

a painter  of  the  lighter  events  of  history  HewfflS 
more  have  thought  of  putting  brush  tn  m.ue  wo.  r no 
having  a definite  story  to  till  than  * S’  WU“?ut 
would  wTite  his  three  volumes  without 


plot.  After  less  ambitious  subjects,  Mr  <•  — 

ablv  noticed  for  his  picture  of  " Dr  Jrh™  l 
Goldsmith's  Manuscript  of  “ The  Vicar  tfwSefWcP”1* 
But  the  picture  which  brought  ttw»  r .i  aLe“eld. 


But  the  picture  which  brought  the  name  of  theartist 
minently  before  the  public,  and  laid  the  foundation  P 


9 foundation" of  his 
i,  ti  t i.-" — r -Mversalthanit  was 
Lord  Chesterfield,”  exhibited  lt°the  Rovaf’Acad°°m 
1845.  The  Lord  Chesterfield,  of  a cental 
patron,  not  only  of  men  of  letters,  but  of  all  wW  wvf 

to  the  affluent  and  powerful  for  WoUgement  £ce 


Nelson,  after 
of  Westminster. 

There  is  a fashion  in  things  of  art,  as  in  all  other  things ; 
and,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  fashion  more  particularly 
to  extol  painters'  etchings,  in  depreciation  of  the  method 
of  burin  engraving.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  set  up  such  an  antagonism.  It 
would  be  just  as  rational  to  pit  oil-painting  against  water- 
colour. Each  has  its  own  merits,  which  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  the  other  not  to  expend  its  powers  in  imitating. 
Because  we  are  wrapt  in  admiration  of  the  hundred 
guelder  Rembrandt,  must  we  be  blind  to  the  charm  of 
Muller's  “ Madonna  de  San  Sisto  ” of  Raffaelle,  or  Raphael 
Morghen’s  “ Last  Supper  ” of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ? It  is  the 
fashion  to  talk  of  an  engraving  as  a mechanical  copy  of  a 
picture,  as  contrasted  with  the  original  work  of  a painter’s 
etching.  The  literal  transcript  by  a schoolboy  of  an  ode 
of  Horace,  for  a punishment,  is  a copy.  The  rendering  of 
the  same  ode  into  elegant  English  verse  by  a Philip 
Francis  or  a Theodore  Martin  is  a translation. 

When  an  engraver  sits  down  before  a painting  to  trans- 
late it  into  a reproduction  in  black  and  white,  the  means 
he  has  at  his  disposal  do  not  more  completely  differ  from 
those  of  the  painter  than  the  English  language  does  from 
the  Latin.  A vast  amount  of  artistic  knowledge,  refined 
taste,  practised  judgment,  and  manipulative  skill  is  re- 
quired when  the  engraver  proceeds  to  determine  by  what 
bold  sweep  of  his  burin,  by  what  delicate  interlacing  and 
cross-lining,  he  shall  characteristically  interpret  the  various 
textures  aud  substances,  as  such  are  expressed  by  colour 
in  the  picture  before  him;  quite  as  much  as  iu  the  case  of 
the  etcher,  who,  by  his  artistically  guided  point,  expresses 
by  means  of  lines,  playful  or  rigid,  adapted  to  the  end  in 
Y'ew,— the  forms  aud  characters  of  the  clouds,  trees 
buildings,  ships,  and  other  objects  in  the  landscape  which 
he  proposes  to  depict. 

The  new  house  in  the  Strand  which  the  Art-Union  has 
had  built  for  itself,  out  of  a fund  especially  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  since  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
business  of  the  society  will  be  transferred  thither  in  about 
two  months  from  this  time.  The  interior  arrangements 
lor  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  society,  and  the  annual 
exhibition  of  prizes,  as  well  as  for  the  permanent  exhibition 
ol  a considerable  collection  of  works  of  art  of  various 
kind^  have  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  architect, 

, ii~ward  Barry,  R.A.,  in  consultation  with  the  Council 
and  officers.  The  Strand  elevation,  though  of 

HI 7P_  will  it  mo—  I.-  li.Y.i _ J J...  • 


. u otrana  elevation,  though  of  no  great 

size,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  prove  an  nddition  to  the  archi- 
tectural  ornaments  of  the  metropolis. 

The  large  number  of  valuable  copyrights  graduallv 
acquired  by  the  Art-Union  renders  anything  relating  to 
the  law  on  the  subject  important  to  the  interests  of  the 
association,  and  the  appearance  of  the  report  of  the  Roval 
Commission  appointed  in  1873  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  iaws  rekting  to  artistic  copyright  demands  some 
Y’fti(*l£.tlU3  reP°rt-  {*■  is  obvious  that  whether  or  not 
Yihi  LCmanfeS  rhoU.  d.1bc  made  in  the  principle  of  copy- 
finnan  , orks,.of  ar.t>  the  present  law  requires  considera- 
tion and  amelioration.  There  now  exists  a copyright  in 
engravings  and  similar  works  for  a term  of  twenty-eight 
date  of  publication,  a protection'  which 
,n  1/3a*  under  8 Geo-  H-  ch-  13-  But  when  we 
come  to  the  more  important  class  of  paintings  and  draw- 
term,of.  copyright  in  those  works  of  art 
“J  a late  \ct»  P?ssfd  in  1862,  the  life  of  the  artist  and 
seven  years  after  ms  death. 

For  sculpture  there  is  a copyright  of  fourteen  years 
and  if  the  artist  is  living  at  the  end  of  that  period  fo/four- 
teen  years  more.  The  absurdity  of  such  irregularities  is 
°^0Ufl-  ,Xt  >s  ridiculous  that  if  two  sculptors  pro- 

fon  yiears  0n<!  one  daJ>  and  the  other  live  for 

fourteen  years  less  one  day,  the  family  of  the  former  should 
haye  copyright  for  another  fourteen  years!™  hile  the 
fmhJri" right!  bttCr  WiU  b*  depr'Ved  alt°gether  of  their 
In  respect  of  pictures  there 


presenYthe  ? t£op^*.  & of  7 picTurl!  At 

S3  «*  “P/'ight  unless  elpre,“y 

Band,  the  ri?ht  ST?"  On  the  otheU 

there  is  an  agreement  to  that  ^ ° e purchaser  unless 
copyright  of  man-  ,{o  that  effect.  In  consequence,  the 
copyngut  of  many  pictures  is  now  lost,  became  neither 


seller  nor  buyer  thinks,  or,  perhaps,  ev*n  knows)! 
steps  requisite  to  secure  protection.  If  the  arti  ' 
think  of  the  matter,  he  is,  probably,  chary  of  dra?.' 
purchaser's  attention  to  it,  because  the  "latter  th  ' 
aggrieved,  and  regards  himself  as  a person  who  ill 
defrauded  of  part  of  the  advantage  in  the  posstssio 
picture  which  he  is  paying  for.  Doubtless,  a const* 
proportion  of  purchasers  would  be  liable  to  take  fr., 
to  feel  annoyance  at  this  kind  of  condition  attachev  ! 
purchase,  and  artists  consequently  prefer  that  thi 
right  should  vanish  rather  than ‘mention  so  del  ■ 
matter.  The  Commissioners,  then,  arrived  atjthecoD- 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a written  agreement  to  the  co  i 
the  copyright  in  a picture  should  belong  to  the  pm 
or  the  person  for  whom  it  is  painted,  aud  follow  the  ‘ 
ship  of  the  work.  Also,  they  would  not  allow  th.  i 
to  make  replicas  ol  his  picture  after  being  sold  .]u 
the  consent  of  the  owner.  With  respect  to  photoi 
engravings,  and  similar  reproductions,  the  properti* 
negative  or  the  plates  would  remain  iu  possessions 
artist  for  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  publication!,, 
cussion  on  many  points  will,  no  doubt,  arise  whet<’ 
reeommendations  come  before  the  Legislature  with" 
to  settling  the  law  on  the  matter,  but,  assumica 
copyright  in  works  of  art  is  desirable,  it  would  ; 
to  be  rational  that  it  should  be  for  a fixed  term  ofr 
rather  than  for  a term  compounded  of  the  life  ■ 
artists  and  so  many  years  afterwards.  There  sureL: 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  publication,  if  the  ill 
of  the  same  to  the  work,  whether  painting  or  sues 
were  made  an  essential  condition  to  the  claim  off 
right. 

It  is  urged  that  the  copying  of  a picture  or  a stall! 
reality  prevented  by  the  ownership  of  the  person  wlij 
se6ses  it,  and  that  if  all  copyright  iu  works  of  at  . 
to  be  abolished  to-morrow,  artists  would  not  be  one  I 
worse;  and  the  Commissioners  state  that  it  has  been1  > 
to  them  that  when  a picture  is  now  sold,  no  mem. 
copyright  is  usually  made.  This  is  quito  contrary  to  ( 
experience.  The  copyright  of  the  majority  of  imp* 
pictures  now  painted  is  reserved,  and  becomes  veno 
the  subject  of  a separate  bargain,  so  that,  in  some'i 
the  amount  received  for  copyright  is  actually  greate 
that  paid  for  the  picture  itself.  Whether  or  not  n! 
changes  result  from  this  Commission,  there  can  be  not 
that  it  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out  the  auoi . 
state  of  the  existing  law,  and  suggesting  its  simplifi.i 
We  can  only  hope  that  a definite  Act  on  the  subje ' 
now  be  passed,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  literary  and  tii 
persons  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  th  l 
position  of  a creator  of  works  in  literature  or  art.  1 i 
be  regretted  that  the  Commission  did  not  cornual 
name  of  one  or  more  artists  of  repute,  from  whom'1 
practical  aid  might  have  been  derived. 

We  may  note  that,  at  an  International  Congress,  ;| 
mbject  of  artistic  copyright  held  in  Paris,  a copyripi 
the  term  of  100  years  was  recommended  ; and  it  wi  f 
posed  that  the  right  of  reproduction  should  not  neceel 
be  involved  in  the  sale  or  the  presentation  to  the  8?, 
a work  of  art,  except  in  the  case  of  portraits  or  stat- 
the  vendor  or  any  of  his  family  ; that  the  assumption^ 
artist's  name  or  mark  should  be  punishable  by  lawl: 
that  an  artistic  international  society  should  be  font 
give  protection  to  natives  and  foreigners  alike,  in<  i 
dently  of  any  commercial  treaties. 

A very  encouraging  evidence  of  the  constantly-incral 
interest  felt  by  the  nation  iu  the  development  of  the  a.1 
instincts  of  the  people  at  large  is  the  frequent  ad  i 
made  to  the  museums  and  institutions  of  various  d 
having  such  development  as  their  object.  In  oui.i 
report  we  noticed  the  important  work,  then  in  progrej 
establishing  a museum  of  great  size  and  complatenet 
the  site  of  the  old  castle  at  Nottingham.  This  wi 
augurated,  with  an  impressive  ceremonial,  by  the  Princ 
Princess  of  Wales,  on  the  2nd  of  July  last.  The  Prim! 
Wales,  in  his  speech,  commended  the  town  of  Nottiii|ti 
for  having  taken  the  lead  in  carrying  out  an  object' 
templated  by  his  father,  the  late  Prince  Consort/:' 
establishment  of  art-museums  throughout  the  U I 
Kingdom.  The  suite  of  galleries  anu  corridors  in) 
Nottingham  building  is  extensive,  and  the  works  coll" 
on  the  opening  day  were  both  various  and  interests 
antique  lace, — J apanese  lacquer-work, — cloisonne  enam  i 
gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewelry,— Wedgwood,  Turnenl 
Adams  ware,— and  rare  objects  from  ,tne  Indian  Mut' 

and  private  collection* 

The  foundation-stone  of  a permanent  gallery.  t<  i 
called  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibii: 
was  laid  at  York  on  the  22nd  of  April  last  year.  A 
manent  picture  saloon  and  galleries  for  temporary  ex 
tions  form  the  chief  features.  Preston,  too,  is  likel 
possess,  very  shortly,  a block  of  buildings,  on  a very  u 
prehensive  scale,  containing  a free  library,  a museum,: 
a gallery  of  art,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  70,(7 
and  will  be  defrayed  by  the  munificent  bequest  of 
Harris,  a gentleman  well  known  in  the  town. 

These  are  only  some  examples  of  the  steps  eontinu 
being  taken  to  provide  art-culture  for  the  people.' 
former  reports,  in  reference  to  the  gloomy  views  hell 
some  persons  as  to  the  influence  of  art  on  manufacture 
this  country,  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  g 
taste  and  refined  feeling  are  not  plant*  of  rapid  groi 
and  in  a soil  left  so  long  fallow  as  ours,  much  time  inus: 
allowed,  much  care  ana  cultivation  must  be  bestowed 
the  tender  seedling.  The  seeing  eye  and  the  forming  t 
are  not  produced  iu  a day ; but  it  cannot  be  denied  i 
much  progress  has  already  been  made,  as  shown  by 
works  elicited  by  the  invitations  of  the  Painter-stainers,' 
Fail-makers,  Turners,  and  other  City  gui'ds,  and  by 
British  productions  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  ; aud  we  t 
hope  that,  when  once  the  impulse  is  given,  and  the  11 
direction  found,  our  progress  will  be  forwards  towi 
excellence,  with  constantly  increasing  power  of  concepV 
and  facility  of  execution. 


Lord  Houghton  then  rose  to  move  that  3 
report  be  received  and  adopted.  He  saidi 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I will  now,  in  a ft 
words,  ask  you  to  accept  and  adopt  the  rept 
which  has  been  made  to  you  of  the  present  ci 
dition  of  this  society,  accompanied  as  it  is 
some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  presa 
condition  of  art  and  artistic  matters.  T 
report  gives  you,  I think,  a very  satisfacto 
financial  statement.  When  you  regard  t 
present  condition  of  commerce,  of  agricultm 
and  of  manufactures,  I think  yon  will  feel  tb 
it  is  a matter  of  real  moral  satisfaction  that  t; 
necessary  economy  which  has  been  forced  upl 
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■i  individuals  and  so  many  families  has 
ilaken  the  direction  of  depriving  them- 
J-'  the  advantages  of  art.  There  must 
tjen  privation,  there  must  have  been 
| . but  that  privation  and  that  economy 
iin  exercised  in  othei  directions,— in  the 
„ of  other  conveniences  and  comforts,— 

( j higher  convenience  and  the  more  noble 
©f  art  have  been  left  still  to  continue, 

Hat  will  still  continue,  to  give  comfort 
insure  to  those  about  us.  The  report 
j to  speak  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  ; and 
(>re  say  that  the  only  thing  I have  to 
(a  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  was 
(i attendance  in  Paris  last  year  deprived 
ne  advantage  and  pleasure  of  presiding 
jr  annual  meeting.  My  place  here  was, 

! on  that  occasion  worthily  occupied  by 
client  colleague  Mr.  Godwin,  so  that  I 
itle  reason  to  regret  my  absence.  At 
inhibition,  as  your  report  truly  says, 

f"  irtists  made  a noble  presence,  and  it  was 
tifying  to  me  to  see  how  their  superiority 
1 received  with  any  amount  of  jealousy 
1 1,  but  was  recognised  by  the  great  con- 
»;y  of  art  as  a matter  of  deep  and  world- 

Itisfaction.  It  was  interesting  to  any 
r to  follow  the  criticisms  upon  the  English 
if  art  as  represented  in  the  Exhibition  ; 
^member  that  there  were  two  words  in 
3be  French  art-critics  generally  described 
(teiencies,  as  they  considered  them,  of  the 
i school,  and  those  words  vrere“effet” 
larti-pris.”  In  trying  to  see  what  they 
(n  the  matter,  I came  to  the  conclusion 
IB  absence  of  effet,  or  what  we  should  call 
i”  in  the  English  school  was  meant  by 
to  designate  the  absence  of  those  great 
jiking  and  prominent  effects  of  light  which  ( 
jnuch  more  observable  in  foreign  art  than 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  foreign 

I does  incline  his  attention  rather  more  to 
icentration  of  the  strong  and  important 
lif  the  picture  than  is  generally  done  in 
fiintry,  where  there  is  more  inclination 
Jibute  the  light  among  the  ordinary  inci- 
|f  the  picture  than  to  concentrate  it  upon 
>'al  feature.  As  to  the  second  criticism, 

(j  ifc  is  due  to  the  inclination  of  the  English 
lie  indulge  very  largely  in  detail.  It  is 
i(ct  no  doubt  of  great  interest  to  the  spec- 
nut  at  the  same  time  of  great  labour  to 
oist  who  surrounds  his  principal  figures 
i,  very  large  number  of  appropriate  and 
sjiy-painted  accessories ; and  there  may 
.ne  -of  our  painters  who  give  you  the  . 
fusion  of  having  wasted  upon  those 
dories  some  of  the  valuable  time  which 
llnight  otherwise  have  given  to  the  more 
ii;ant  parts  of  their  pictures.  These  were 
Wly  adverse  criticisms  on  the  English  school 
n came  under  my  observation  while  in 
land  I think  they  possess  some  interest  j 
ijud  possibly  deserve  some  notice  on  the  i 
i .f,  English  artists.  Your  report  has  also 
iied  on  the  question  of  artistic  copyright, 
:>ou  will  all  feel  that  this  is  a very  difficult 
: Ion ; it  i3  a difficult  question  because  there 
not  only  two  interests  to  be  studied,  but 
b interests  are,  in  a certain  degree,  adverse 
i asts.  If  a man  buys  a fine  picture,  he  likes 
;lve  it  continually  hanging  up  in  his  house, — 
ups  in  the  very  room  which  he  constantly 
pits  ; and  it  is  no  little  discomfort  to  that 
I laser  to  have  his  picture  taken  away  from 
for  a considerable  time  during  the  process 
mgraving.  One  hears  very  frequently  in 
imateur  world  of  the  great  annoyance  and 
iirrassment.  imposed  upon  the  purchaser  of 
(e  work  of  art  by  the  request  of  the  painter 
surrender  it  for  a considerable  time . for 
aving.  I think  some  arrangement  might 
e to  by  which  there  might  be  almost 
mmon  interest  in  producing  the  engraving, 
which  should  in  some  degree  compensate 
ihe  sacrifices  of  the  purchaser  in  giving  up 
30  long  a time  the  pleasure  of  the  possession 
lis  picture.  The  present  effect  of  copyright 
lout  special  agreement  going  with  the  pic- 
1 is  that  the  artist,  having  lost  the  oppor- 
y of  reproducing  the  picture,  and  the  pur- 
ser having  no  particular  inclination  and  no 
ticular  wish  or  reason  to  have  it  engraved, — 
effect,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  public  is  deprived 
;he  reproduction  of  a great  number  of  very 
sresting  pictures  which  would  add  to  the 
alth  of  our  engravings  of  works  of  art.  The 
ention,  not  only  of  the  artistic  world,  but  of 
a Legislature,  will  soon  be  called  to  this  sub- 
it,  and  I shall  be  very  glad  if  I can  contribute 
iany  way  towards  its  elucidation.  I do  not 


know  that  I have  anything  else  to  say  to 

you  but  to  follow  up  what  our  report 
has  said  with  regard  to  the  new  home  m the 
Strand  which  will  now  belong  to  this  Society. 

It  will  be  in  itself,  I think,  a very  interesting 
and  beautiful  building,  and  it  will  also  be,  as  it 
were,  a centre  common  to  all  subscribers,  where 
they  can  go  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the 
business  of  this  society,  and  enjoy,  better  than 
thev  have  perhaps  been  able  hitherto  to  do,  the 
exposition  of  its  works  of  art.  In  the  erection 
of  that  building  every  attention  has  been  paid 
to  economy  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  any 
parts  of  the  building  which  we  may  not  require 
for  our  own  purposes,  so  as  m no  degree  to 
trench  unnecessarily  upon  the  resources  of  this 
society.  I will,  before  leaving  you  to  the  really 
important  interest  of  the  day,  the  drawing  of 
the  prizes,  suggest  to  those  of  you  who  maybe 
fortunate  enough  to  be  prize-winners,  to  be  veiy 
careful  as  to  your  selection  of  pictures.  Remern- 
ber  that  if  you  have  the  good  sense  and  tact  to 
secure  for  your  prizes  such  pictures  as  have  real 
and  not  merely  momentary  interest,  but  a deep- 
continuing  merit  of  themselves,  you  may  make 
as  good  bargains  as  did  the  purchaser,  who- 
ever he  was,  of  “ The  Order  of  Release  and 
“The  Rescue,”  by  Mr.  Millais,  which  were  pur- 
chased for  a few  hundreds,  and  were  sold 
yesterday  for  thousands. 

J Mr.  John  Hopgood  seconded  the  motion  for 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  remarking  that  tne 
fact  that  the  amount  subscribed  showed  so 
slight  a falling-off,  notwithstanding  the  general 
depression,  was  a proof  that  the  public  generally 
valued  the  society  aud  appreciated  the  work  it 
was  doing  in  promoting  the  love  of  art  and  the 
interests  of  artists.  He  believed  that  this  year, 
when  the  society  was  to  take  possession  of  its 
new  home,  would  mark  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  its  existence,  for  the  Art-Union  of 
London  would  now  have  not  only  ‘ a name, 

but  “ a local  habitation.” 

The  motion  having  been  put  to  the  meeting, 

■was  carried  unanimously.  . 

Mr.  Francis  Bennoch,  F.S.A.,  m moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  Mr. 

! Lewis  Pocock,  F.S.A.,  aud  Mr.  Edmund  E.  An - 
' trobus,  F.S.A.,  for  their  unwearied  efforts  in 
1 promoting  and  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  the 
I Association,  said  that  although  the  number  of 
j subscribers  was  not  quite  so  large  as  was  the 
1 case  last  year,  it  was,  nevertheless  very  lar  e 
considering  the  times  in  which  we  lived.  The 
falling-off  in  the  number  of  subscribers  had 
chiefly  arisen  among  their  friends  at  the  Anti- 
podes. The  people  of  Australia  had  been  passing 
through  a time  of  deep  trial  in  consequence  of  a 
succession  of  years  of  rgreat  drought  but  he 
believed  that  when  their  present  anxieties  were 
removed  by  the  return  of  prosperity  and  abun- 
dance,  the  subscribers  to  the  Art-Union  of 
London  would  be  as  numerous,  and  even  more 
numerous  than  ever.  The  success  which  bad  been 
attained  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
services  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  who  day  by 
day  and  week  by  week  were  constantly  at  the 
office  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  sub- 
scribers. These  gentlemen  to  a large  extent 
formed  a purchasing  committee  on  behalf  of 
absent  members  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
draw  prizes,  aud  so  satisfactorily  did  they  per- 
form that  duty  that  as  far  as  he  (Mr.  Bennoch) 
remembered  he  had  never  heard  of  a single 
complaint  by  such  absent  prize-winners  as  £ 
the  works  which  had  been  chosen  for  them.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Pocock  was  one 
of  two  gentlemen  then  on  the  stage  who  were 
present  at  the  birth  of  the  society,  the  other 
gentleman  being  Mr.  Godwin. 

Mr.  James  Hopgood  briefly  seconded  the 

motion.  , , , 

Professor  Donaldson  thought  it  was  only 
right  that  the  labours  of  their  secretary,  Mr. 
Watson,  should  be  recognised,  and  he  therefore 
asked  that  Mr.  Watson’s  name  should  be  included 
in  the  resolution.  Without  m the  least  dero- 
gating from  what  was  owing  to  the  honorary 

secretaries,  he  would  say  that  every  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  asso- 
ciation would  admit  that  to  the  energy  and  zeal 
which  Mr.  Watson  brought  to  bear  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  much  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  society  was  due. 

This  suggestion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
motion,  thus  amended,  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  moving  the  next  resolution, 
said :— The  resolution  I have  to  move  is  to  the 
effect  of  giving  thanks  to  two  ladies  for.work 
! that  they  are  about  to  perform  ; but  previously 
1 1 would  ask  your  permission  to  say  just  halt  a 


dozen  words  on  another  point,  and  to  answer  an 
objection  which  has  been  raised  by  an  influential 
flection  of  our  subscribers  within  the  last  few 
weeks  as  to  the  character  of  our  picture  prizes. 

Some  twenty  gentlemen  engaged  in  public  offices 
have  addressed  a letter  to  the  Council  suggesting 
that  there  should  be  allotted  fewer  pictures  worth 
90L,  lOOt.,  and  2001.,  and  more  of  the  value  of 
30t.,  401.,  and  50t.,  with  the  view,  of  course,  of 
giving  a larger  number  of  prizes,  and  so  of 
pleasing  a larger  number  of  subscribers.  Now, 

I can  assure  those  gentlemen,  and  I think  they 
will  almost  take  it  for  granted,  that  this  question 
has  been  already  well  considered,  year  after 
vear,  by  your  Council.  Critics  of  the  Art-Union 
usually  forget  one  of  two  things.  The  Council 
have  to  spend  the  money  confided  to  them  in 
the  best  possible  way  for  the  advancement  ot 
art : but  they  have  also  to  offer  such  a pro- 
gramme from  year  to  year  as  to  obtain  that 
money  in  the  first  instance.  Now,  on  the  one 
side  we  [have  liberal  men  who  say,— and  they 
said  it  more  strongly  and  more  persistently  at 
the  commencement  of  this  society  than  they  say 
it  now,— “ Take  all  the  money  subscribed  ; buy 
half-a-dozen  very  fine  pictures  by  the  best  artists, 
aud  encourage,  therefore,  the  highest  sort  of 
art  and  then  distribute  those  half-dozen  pictures 
amongst  your  thousands  of  subscribers  Had 
that  advice  been  taken,  the  result  would  pro- 
bably have  been  that  in  the  following  year  we 
should  have  had  no  “ thousands”  to  spend  in  any 
wav.  This  policy  was,  to  a certain  extent,  tried 
some  years  ago,  and  entirely  failed.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a certain  number  of  large  prizes,  so  that  able 
artists  may  have  an  object  in  view,— an  mduce- 
ment  to  apply  themselves  to  the  painting  of 
pictures  requiring  time  and  thought,— it  is  also 
necessary  to  have  a certain  number  of  smaller 
prizes  which  will  serve  to  bring  on  the 
recruits  in  art, -for  without  recruits  we 
should  have  no  veterans,— and  at  the  same 
time,  to  bring  a considerable  number  of  sub- 
scribers. Therefore,  the  Council  have  always 
had  to  Bteer  between  these  two  points, 
and,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  have  endea- 
voured to  meet  the  wishes  and  act  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  While  speaking  of  critics,  I cannot  help 
saying  one  word  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Art- 

Union  of  London  is  occasionally,— m fact,  almost 

constantly,— ignored  by  a certain  Bchool  of 
critics.  At  a Social  Science  Congress,  not  very 
long  ago,  a paper  was  read  on  the  best  means 
of  introducing  art  into  the  homes  of  the  people. 
You  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it  is  a positive 
fact,  that  neither  the  reader  of  the  paper  nor 
any  one  of  the  speakers  pointed  out  the  value  in 
that  respect  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  which, 

I maintain,  has,  more  than  any  institution  what- 
ever, aud  more  than  any  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment, tended  to  send  works  of  art  into  the 
homes  of  the  people,  both  here  and  in  the 
colonies,— in  fact,  wherever  the  English  Ian- 
guage  is  spoken;  and  which  is,  m itself,  the 
most  important  piece  of  machinery  in  existence 
for  effecting  that  work.  Looking  back  at  what 
I the  Art-Union  of  London  has  done,  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  find  its  proceedings  ignored.  But 
for  the  Art-Union  of  London,  the  noble  ait  of 
1 line-engraving  would  have  positively  died  out ; 
but  we  see  what  great  things  have  lately  been 
produced  in  it, -notably,  by  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks, 
in  “ The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher. 
Then,  again,  the  art  of  medal  die-engraving  had 
totally  died  out  in  England,  and  ^s  relegated 
to  buttons  at  Birmingham.  But  the  Art-Union 
has  revived  that  art  also,  and  has  Prod^®d  * 
splendid  series  of  medals  commemorative  of 
British  artists.  The  Art-Umon  was  also  the 
first  to  produce  artistic  statuettes  in  Parian 
statuary,  the  first  of  its  works  bemg  the  repro- 
dnotion  of  Gibson’s  “ Narcissus.  For  what  it 
has  accomplished,  the  Art-Umon  of  London 
deserves  the  fullest  recognition.  The  resolution 
I have  to  move  is  that  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing and  a copy  of  the  volume  of  illustrations 
of  “Lara”  be  given  to  Miss  Caroline  Stewart 
and  Miss  Norbury,  and  to  the  scrutineers  and 
auditors,  for  their  services  in  connexion  with 
the  drawing  of  the  prizes. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Henry  Irving,  esq.,  for  kindly  granting  t e 
use  of  the  theatre  for  the  meeting,  and  to  Mr. 
Loveday,  for  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  audience. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
expressed  regret  that  Mr.  Irving  was  not  present 
to  receive  their  thanks  in  person.  He  referred 
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to  the  high  appreciation  of  the  Society’s  work 
felt  on  the  Continent,  and  spoke  of  the  way  in 
which  lady  artists  were  coming  to  the  front. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion,  said, — 
I beg  to  add  my  own  cordial  assent  to  this 
motion,  and  to  say  that  we  fully  appreciate  the 
interest  of  being  in  this  theatre  by  permission 
of  the  genius  of  the  place. 

The  motion  was  of  course  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, as  was  also  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man for  presiding. 

Lord  Houghton,  in  reply,  said, — I thank  you 
much  for  the  expression  of  your  kindness. 
Perhaps  yon  will  allow  me  to  supply  an  omission 
which  1 made  in  my  previous  remarks.  In  the 
report  there  was  an  allusion  to  a dear  friend  of 
mine  who  is  no  more, — Hr.  Ward,  the  painter. 
I should  not  have  liked  to  leave  this  chair  with- 
out saying  one  word  of  recognition  of  that  dis- 
tinguished and  delightful  artist  and  of  his  ex- 
cellent wife,  who  have  done  so  much  by  their 
works  to  add  to  the  interest  of  English  political 
and  domestic  life.  Their  fame,  I trust,  may  be 
continued  by  their  son,  who  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  artists  of  our  time. 

The  drawing  for  the  prizes  then  proceeded, 
Mr.  Bennoch  succeeding  Lord  Houghton  in  the 
chair.  We  give  a list  of  the  principal  prize- 
winners : — 

200L— Mitchell,  A.,  Ballarat. 

A bronze  Group,  "America." — Walton,  J.,  Torquay. 

A bronze  Statuette,  “ The  Warrior. ” — Dawson.  W., 
Bobe;  Wills,  T.  P.,  Portsea. 

8urb°iton^amman’  ^ ’ Wellington,  CaL ; Yacber,  H., 

t,  ~ Bangham, W.,  Buckingham  Palace-road:  Orchard, 

x1.,  Kiiburn. 

G-»  Billiter-square ; Greenall,  S.,  War- 
ngton  ; Hopper,  — , Stockton  ; Leitch, — , Liverpool: 

1 aylor,  it.,  Dunfermline-  n n tt 


ceston,  Tas. ; 8.  G.  (per  Hopkins,  Pall-mall)  ; Shipp, 
T.  P.,  Granville-place,  Blackheath;  Smith,  T.  M.,  Blein- 
heim,  N.Z  ; SpiLier,  A.,  Stanhope-street;  Yanstan,  E., 
Belfast  Victoria;  Wardman,  H.,  Holbeek. 

A Parian  Statuette,  “ The  Little  Boatbuilder." — Aber- 
deen, J.  G.,  Boscobel-gardens  ; Allan,  J.  H.,  Gutnan  ; 
Bellavont,  VV.  LI.,  Geelong;  Blackburn,  J.,  Hemingfi  Id; 
Coventry,  C.,  Tottenham;  Goydin,  Dr.,  Bradford;  Green- 
field, J.,  Queen  Victoria-street ; Harris,  Tom,  Douglas,  Isle 
of  Man  ; Inderwick,  H.  J.,  Princes-street  ; Jeffrey,  G., 
Tring  ; Kent,  E.  J.,  Curtis;  Marshall,  W.,  Stamford; 
Mill,  G.,  Ckigwrell;  Moore,  H.,  Havering  Hill;  Oster,  A., 
Bonn;  Porter,  Joua.,  Hampstead;  8ilo,  M.,  Belfast; 
Thnmncfln  A R Violm-in  ■ TnroQA  .T  W Fishninnirnra’ 


r\‘’  muue’  " at orman,  u.,  Windsor. 

,Saml->  Newport,  Mon.;  Devenish,  W. 
Bnstol;  Hamilton,  H.,  8tockwell-green  ; Harris,  W.  H 
SHaH!  ™78C!?’  W'*  ®outhamptou ; Lambert,  J., 
""“A  Mr,.  H.  w„  Hanulton,  Vicllri. 
00<b  R.,  Canterbury. 

Wfc-Bon’iwu,  S.,  Gt.  Marlborough-street ; GUes,  W. 
u B "F*  ClerkenwelLgreen ; Kemp,  G 

Smvth  ^w-7’  En’  Birniingham ; Mason,  G.  B.,  Ealing  ; 
Strait  F‘  W'*  Gonstantmople ; Wood,  S.,  Gresham- 

Mrs.,  Berlin;  Dutson,  T.,  Birmingham; 
Kleemnn  Jones-  W.  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

mann  h’  T'  7 AdoJ“de;  Miller,  D-.  Biggleswade;  Neu- 
beth  a'9.hapel,e:  Bearson,  C.  W.,  Port  Eliza- 

S t ucker seh mi  J t J f ?,aTrler  = Shenton,  E.,  Geraldton  ; 
Norwood  ’ L,»  Hare-street ; Thurbum,  Col.,  Upper 


YiSoriaChK’„r’  : Conssen-  J-  F-  Casterton, 

o ,?’,  -herguson,  W.  Moncton,  N.B.  ; Hewitt  T iuo 

C ffcrs4'  W-  s-  ^ olverhampton ; H vde ' 

■on  K.'ll  “T'l  ' St-  ta,  rearson,  J]  Stock* 

rS3$ErsST)&r#:&: 

mau,  C liornea,\lL° rk  Gardner,  J„  tulkeatone;  Keuae- 
sou,  M CmESST'n:  ■?0ll;’0.n.  c-  w„  Mark-lane ; M.w- 
-..“"“““•i..0™*,  a.  A..  Ka.  York ; Osmond,  J., 


Bonn ; Dorter,  Joua.,  Hampstead;  oilo,  JM.,  Belfast 
Thompson,  A.  B.,  Victoria;  Towse,  J.  W.,  Fishmongers 
Hall;  Wilson,  Sir  N.,  Hobart  Town. 

A China  Tazza . — Armitage,  J.  T.,  Glossop  ; Art-Union 
of  Allberg,  Denmark  ; Close,  E.,  Salisbury-street ; Davis 
P.,  Liverpool;  Else,  U.,  Matlock  Bath;  Evans,  It.  K., 
Rotherham;  Foot,  W.,  Pocklington;  Forbes,  Mrs.  Bromp- 
ton;  James,  — , Valparaiso;  Kirkham,  J.,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds;  Luke,  W.  B.  Dartmouth;  Marshall,  H.j  Bar- 
celona; Nicholls,  Mrs.  J.,  Upper-street ; Prior, — , Linton; 
Robinson,  J.,  Grimsby;  Shearwood,  W.  L.,  Cromwell- 
road  ; Walsh,  G.  It.,  Barton-on-H umber ; V\  ebster,  R., 
Kadina;  Wooding,  R.  T.,  Keunington  ; Woodside,  S., 
Cincinnati. 

A Framed  Proof  of  the  Countesi  of  Bedford. — Ailing- 
ham,  Mrs.,  Milton  ; Ainslie,  Mrs.,  Walforth;  Armells,  J., 
Gawler;  Ayres,  C.,  Red  Lion-square;  Belson,  Capt., 
R.N.,  Ramsgate ; Blunsden,  J.,  Grimsby;  Bradly,  H.  W., 
Stoke  Newington-road ; Brittles,  8.  J.,  Tottenham-court- 
road;  Dibbles,  R.  J.,  St.  John’s,  N.B. ; Dickinson,  J., 
Tiverton  ; Elibank,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Linneld  ; Ellerbacb, 
J.  P.,  Liverpool ; Forsbacb,  F.,  Manheim;  Frankell,  F., 
Gawler;  Gegan,  J.,  Maidstone;  Galder,  W.,  Knares- 
borough  ; Goldney,  Rev.  S.,  Lichfield;  Gotch,  II.,  Cob- 
lentz  ; Hodges,  A.  N.,  Lombard-street;  Hodges,  W.  M. 
Bethnal-green;  Holditch,  Rev.,  J.P.,  Linwood ; Hum- 
phreys, R.  H.,  Sevenoaks;  Jones,  C.  W.,  Wavertree; 
Larkin,  Miss  S.,  Hammersmith;  Lavington,  J.  F.,  Old 
Bailey;  Lee,  A.  J.,  Leeds;  Matthews,  H.  8.,  Taranaki  • 
Maudsley,  W.  B.,  Bolton;  Miton,  J.  J.,  Uxbridge-road  • 
M’Koy,  Prof.,  Melbourne;  Pressall,  W.,  Bedford-row- 
Redford  T , bompting;  Reed,  T.  J.  Sunderland  ; Robin- 
son, T.  B.,  Marsden;  8tec,  W.,  Gawler;  Stubbs  J Port 
Elizabeth;  Turnbull,  J.  J.,  St.  John,  N.B.  ; Twenneil 
R.  A Brentwood;  Yerey,  W.,  Hackney;  Winsor.  p’ 
Peckham-rve.  ’ 


Finsbury ; Perez  J‘  A’^ew  Yo£’’  Osmond.  J- 

Th»br^  E SALCT  ‘ °dSm' T"  *"««»> 


anuoron  K.  II.,  Sunderland.  ’ b 
Gie,  'G.CaDe’ffm^^/V?^’'  Gibli°,Y.  W.,  Sydney; 
Nine,  H’.,  EpPping  7=  E‘  E > Birmingham- 

ton,  — , London  Ontario’  s'  l ’ S'0,'^eaP.  Feeds;  Screa- 
C.  S.,  Barkinc’ °Th^:  S7er’,?-  ^ ’ Ralston  ; Tindale, 
Tucker,  W ^Adela^'v1,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

son,  J.  R.  Skinton  - w-  ; IesseI'*  Mrs--  Fouth;  Willdn 
25/.-Beane  P £ Pr'  A/;  Bestead 


ZSI.-Benne1  k Gr- A.,  Plumstead. 

Manchester;  'Conder  A ,ewt<^.  Abhott ; Cartman,  G.  E., 
Hitchman,  J..  Fairr„ 7'°?,  Henry  s-road,  N.W.; 


pitchman,  J.,  F^ford  -llold^  ft  ?Cftry  s'road>  N.W. ; 
Ingall,  W T.  F M w k ’ J''  Dr«den,  Loogton  ; 

JoLi’s,  S.E.  • Mi.ehAn  Masters'  G.  C„  St- 

Moses,  IV.  F Yfli-rri  ’,iPrV-P,'’  " ickham-road,  SE  • 


Anslow, — Cove’n tr’’  ADarhuus ; Arbdge,  Mrs  LpaF 

Hampstead  ; Bunting  t W ’ 7 Aa,e  of  Health, 
Mai, Ion  ; Errington  T Hawt'i  ?Poo] ; Casolanr,  W 

l5Liirng'  8-'  ®outhe7.rt’  J'’  aghburF;  Wilde,  E., 

H . . Gran t h Hin’; ^Barnefl3 *w  d j7'7FUd(,er8fieId  ; Barnes 
Belm  httm)  w ^ Lo  8-  ^B-Eettleby,  Melton  Mowbray- 
Ma  ?„aee  : Chetwood,  8 Wa7h?°nSA°f’K  F'  G - White- 
Maidstone ; Horne,  W p R,  “kth  . Abbey  ; Cos,  W 
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ft0n>  \Y-  Y-.  Sydney;  Job’ s^ch“ond.  Yorkshire ; Jack! 
Mi’m1A|0rn'a|,t'noD  i Barker  7"’  F-ambridge  1 Fumlev, 
linsTl  ' FTcel?na  i Bitt  C ’ oo  "st  'landsWOr,th  5 Bons 
rP8'  j-.  Bishop  s Court  W r'  » 8t‘  Martin  s-lane  ; Phil. 
Shaw,  E..  SonthnA-  1 Hassell,  Mr*  Dari;’  Y U 


w R a °P,8  c°art,  w.c’ . Ru^nxr 1,1  sA“ne  l Bhil- 
8trat’-fivSiO"'  -lp0rt : Smith  ' H T r’.Mf9VrI)arlingtoa  i 
burv  ’ aleQll°e'  S-  G-.  Baluirt;  wevle9MT  b v°-Ug,h- 


w!a:i-  Croxford,  Mrs  Br 

Tnr"-  ciSrn““"g- 

WDdrFi;  7ulh  : Gotch,  BnRer8tVok  7t,9in^a;  Good! 
L lift  on  ; Launders  A nJ  v’iradleF!  Favington.  C F 
brook ; Mendev  R S f F“[ham  1 Fuck,  J?  K W»l’ 
Stratford  , E.  • Morris  T Eenchorch- street ; Maw’  T„7 

Hungerford; 'Richard,  J.  M.’,  GawTer^RiV  T-  A-’ 

* uawler;  Ritchie,  H.,  Laun- 


MINERAL  WHITES  : A MANUFACTURE. 
There  is  a great  manufacture  of  mineral 
whites  at  Meudon,  the  property  of  M.  Emile  do 
Girardin,  whose  name,  however,  is  far  better 
known  as  that  of  a journalist  and  a statesman 
than  as  that  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  these 
works, — the  most  extensive  of  their  kind  iu 
France.  They  produce,  iu  immense  quantities, 
mutation  alabaster,  talc,  and,  indeed,  every 
elaboration  of  white  substance,  the  cost  of 
which,  artificial,  is  less  than  that  of  the  same 
real.  Their  processes  combine  mechanics,  che- 
mistry, and  electricity,  and  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  extreme  finish,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  variety.  The  foundation  of  it  all  is,  no 
doubt,  roughly  speaking,  chalk,  — “ British 
chalk  is  the  French  term,— but  of  a quality 
to  be  rarely  found  elsewhere  in  the  world,— a 
thick  bank  or  ridge  of  it,  glittering  like  marble, 
plastic  as  clay,  friable  as  bread-crumbs.  Its 
existence  was  made  known  by  a simple  accident, 
when  a workshop  was  immediately  established 
on  the  spot,  and  operations  commenced.  A 
grand  discovery  had,  in  fact,  been  hit  upon  — 
a material  immaculately  white,  perfectly  free 
8Cent  °r  ta3t®’,  and  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  innumerable  uses,— of  being  mixed 

du  t CT0hUer,th°in:edQfCed  t0  alm°St  4a]pable 
oust.  I he  thing,  of  course,  was  not  one  of 

toitTn  L?°dern  kD?Wledge>  th0Qgh  references 
to  ltiu  Instory  are  extremely  rare ; but  “ Spanish 

white  was  known  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century, — thou eh  wUli- 
little  , has  n®^er  been  determined,— whfle  ^ 

^oyeB  and  thnf  °f  Ville'L“°P.  near 

d th  fc  of  Cavenau,  near  Orleans 

interest,  therefore,  attaehes  to^the  “Pe°iaiI 

t^t  rs'f  ■ v zziv/t 

in  VrgePetrnn3deanLWeig1  “ -d  plated 

s Vr^ 

l%Trr^^rmd^ 

a hi'trhpr  flnZ  an  f-r<?hl.median  movement  up  to 
rent  aid  of  S.S  tio  “Me- 

et vats,  whSeta  til  , ■ dlalnbntecl  in  a number 
These  LZ  caS  S 


work  to  be  done  is  often  considerabh 
with  the  plastic  putty,  as  it  were 
fragments  of  the  hardest  granite,  that 
utmost  the  teeth  of  the  machinery.  • 
come  the  fears  and  perils  of  the  mans 
Should  a particle  of  this  silex  pass  oui 
softened  substance,  three-fourths  of  < 
has  to  be  gone  over  again.  Such  an 
however,  seldom  happens ; the  trougk 
assiduously  raked  and  searched,  ploi] 
turned  over,  from  sediment  to  froth,  fl 
in  a minute,  to  allow  much  chanoe  l 
elements  remaining  in  them.  It  is  ii- 
ment,  indeed,  that  the  principal  dang 
current  of  pure  water  is  continually  c; 
away,  while  the  precious  “mineral 
remain  in  suspension.  It  was  evident* 
first,  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  1 
unlimited  supply  of  water  would  be 
This  was,  fortunately,  at  hand.  At  a 
50  ft.,  near  to  the  springing  of  the  n 
reef  itself,  a spring  was  touched  whioh  i 
since,  in  unfailing  abundance,  ceased: 
Its  supply,  indeed,  was  more  than  su 
exuberant,  since  a steam-engine  of  ei 
power  has  to  be  kept  in  action,  day  a- 
to  keep  the  workings  clear.  But  this  m 
does  double  duty.  It  clears  the  el 
galleries,  if  so  they  may  be  termed,  ai 
same  time  it  carries  the  product  of  th< 
th0/'  washing-lake.”  Reaching  this,  i 
of  liquid,  heavily  charged  with  “ white 
loaded  with  sand,  of  which  it  must  be  rid  i; 
grain  ; and  to  effect  this  object  the  “ \ 
which  must  not  be  too  much  liquifi 
would  be  difficult  to  dry, — is  forced  tl 
series  of  metallic  sieves,  washed  ana 
again,  microscopically  examined  at  eve 
passed  over  surfaces  of  varying  colours; 
that  the  slightest  shadow  of  a shade  i 
purity  may  be  the  more  easily  detecte 
then  pronounced,  perhaps,  fit  for  ado' 
the  material  of  one,  at  any  rate,  amor 
arts.  But  the  sand  which  has  been  lef 
is  not  entirely  worthless.  It  has  gai: 
siderably  by  the  ordeal  to  which  it  t 
exposed.  It  is  now  fit  to  be  utilised 
shape  of  ornamental  brickwork,  or  of 
stone,  coloured  or  simple. 

The  “ white  ” of  Meudon,  meanwhilt 
on,  still  being  washed  and  purifie 
basin  to  basin,  along  descending  leve! 
an  equally  gradual  process  of  dryiug  i 
necessary,  partly  by  means  of  i 
warmth,  partly  through  free  expo 
the  air.  From  the  tanks  the  “ whit 
floated  upon  the  surfaces  of  tables,  ar 
these  the  real  process  of  pulverisati 
separation  for  distinct  purposes  begins, 
is  no  degree  of  cold,  there  is  no  degree  « 
unfamiliar  in  these  chambers  of  che 
Four  lines  of  railway,  thirty  turn-tables, 
dred  wagons  are  always  ready  to  conve 
the  results,  whenever  the  manufacture  i 
piste;  yet  the  whole  of  the  material  yic 
not  thus  desiccated  to  the  utmost.  In 
proportion  an  allowance  is  permitted  of 
one-fourth  its  weight  in  water,  and  this  t 
will,  remain  sometimes,  after  an  entire 
baking  in  the  hottest  furnace,  with  the 
ance  of  “ fire-wheels,”  and  every  other  an 
known  to  the  expert  mechanicians  of  M 
who  possess  the  repute  among  their  cc 
men  of  comprehending  the  science  of  v 
tion,  as  applied  to  furnaces,  better  tha 
other  artificers  of  France.  The  atmosph 
fact,  has  as  much  to  do  as  either  water  - 
with  the  production  of  these  “ Mineral  W1 
which  have  by  this  time  assumed  the 
described  in  French  chemistry  as  bi-carl 
of  chalk.  It  is  at  this  stage,  we  ai 
formed,  that  the  manufacturers  of  seltzer- 
come  in  largely  as  purchasers,  with  what  t 
upon  the  stomachs  of  the  human  race  gen 
it  might  be  temerity  to  guess.  Hence  the 
rial  is  carried  up  in  slabs  or  tablets,  whit 
once  more,  by  machinery,  reduced  to 
filled  into  sacks,  and  branded  according  to 
general  qualities : — “ white  of  white,”  the 
useful  in  the  fabrication  of  “ fine-art  morl 
that  which  is  used  by  picture  and  n 
framers;  that  which  gives  a false  appea: 
to  mineral  waters,  natural  or  artificial; 
lastly,  that  which  softens  gloves,  or  is  sup] 
to  pearl  the  human  skin.  The  ultimate  pe 
tion,  however,  has  not,  even  now,  been  atta 
I be  powder  has  to  be  prepared  in  the  for 
cakes,  so  delicate  that  a touch  will  turn  i 
into  dust,  with  the  whiteness  of  which  no  ( 
whiteness  can  compare.  Two  children,  r 
pulating  a very  small  piece  of  machinery 
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j along  the  Archimedean  rail  between  thirty 
, forty  thousand  of  these  cakes  in  a day. 

• are  then  packed  in  boxes,  for  Paris  and 
'rest  of  the  Continent,  and  London ; or  in 
’3,  for  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world.  It 
[be  seen  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  two 
Jinal  objects  are  kept  in  view,  the  production 
L absolute  white,  with  which  no  comparison 
loflsible;  and  the  refining  down  of  the 
Jer  to  the  last  degree,  short  of  an  impossible 
dp  ability.  In  the  coarser  states,  however, 
substance  is  valuable  as  applied  to  the 
ling  of  paste  and  card-board,  the  mouldings 
ceiling  ornaments,  and  the  framing  of 
ires,  upon  which  it  holds  the  gilt  with  a 
city  even  greater  and  more  enduring  than 
of  wood.  Some  manufacturers,  however, 
Irder  to  cheapen  an  art  material,  dispense 
ji  the  washing,  and  content  themselves  with 
i the  drying  and  heating  processes,  but 
/,  of  course,  do  not  aim  at  more  than  rough 
Sits.  What  with  the  one  and  the  other, 
jisands  upon  thousands  of  boxes  of  Meudon 
|te  are  annually  sold  to  tanners,  to  glass- 
,:ers,  to  paper-stainers,  to  floor  and  table- 
m makers,  to  waterproof  manufacturers,  to 
ivers  of  billiard  table-cloths,  and  both  to 
aufacturers  of  copper  vessels  [and  those  to 
,tse  industry  copper  vessels  are  essential, 
nee  exports  twenty  thousand  boxes  a year 
(this  material,  of  which  two-thirds  go  to 
[many,  and  consumes  about  as  much  at 
te.  It  is  not  one  which  is  very  ostentatious, 

J yet,  if  considered,  it  has  a character  and 
importance  of  its  own. 

NEW  COLLEGE  AT  BATH. 
f)N  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  April,  the  Duke  of 
Iveland  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
ege  for  Bath,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
»aber  of  the  4lite  of  the  city  and  neighbour- 
Jd,  among  whom  were  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
ills  and  Sir  Arthur  Hayter,  one  of  the  members 
1 the  city.  The  college  is  for  the  education  of 
J youth  of  the  city  and  district,  in  connexion 
Ih  the  Church  of  England.  The  site  of  the  new 
ilding  is  at  Yallore,  and  it  will  be  connected 
>ih  Yallore  Mansion  by  a covered  colonnade  or 
'ister.  It  will  be  built  of  Bath  stone.  The 
jjign  and  plans  provide  for  six  large  class- 
>ms  on  the  ground-floor,  together  with  the 
Jiretary  and  clerks’  oflices,  and  students’  and 
listers’  lavatories.  On  the  first  floor,  ap- 
ijached  by  a wide  and  spacious  stone  staircase, 
la  large  school- room,  33  ft.  by  58  ft.,  with 
‘ree  smaller  class-rooms.  As  the  college 
iireases  it  is  intended  that  the  school-room 
'out  to  be  erected  shall  be  converted  into  three 
her  class-rooms,  and  a large  school-room  is 
janned  in  the  rear.  In  the  basement  are  the 
loitors’  kitchen,  bed-rooms,  and  offices,  with 
llarage.  The  style  of  the  building  is  in  har- 
mony with  Yallore  Mansion,  which  it  adjoins.  In 
j.e  rear  there  will  be  racket  and  fives  courts, 
'i  well  as  special  class-rooms,  and  laboratories 
r the  study  of  chemistry  and  other  subjects, 
large  swimming-bath  will  be  attached  to  the 
'(liege,  and  there  will  also  be  a students 
*nbulatory,  92  ft.  in  length.  A chapel  is  also 
i be  built  in  connexion  with  the  college,  but 
:iat  does  not  form  a part  of  the  present  con- 
tact. The  estimated  cost  of  the  college  is 
5,2001.,  towards  which  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
[as  given  1.000Z. 

i The  joint  architects  are  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Yillcox,  & Wilson,  of  Bath  ; and  Mr.  James  Hine, 
f Plymouth  ; and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  Long, 


» Hertfordshire  “Lock-up.” — The  lock- 
it  Essendon  (according  to  an  extract  from 
county  surveyor’s  report,  published  in  the 
ts  Mercury ) is  a wooden  structure,  containing 
cubic  feet.  “ The  sides  are  formed  of  stud- 
•k  and  boarding,  the  roof  is  Blated.  The  I 
icture  is  raised  from  the  ground  by  brick- 
:k,  and  has  a boarded  floor.  The  door  is 
mg,  but  the  fastenings  are  insufficient ; there 
io  feeding-trap.  The  cell  is  insecure.  There 
no  closet  accommodation,  no  bed-bench,  no 
flight,  no  artificial  light,  no  ventilation,  no 
ans  of  warming,  no  exercising-yard,  and  no 
ans  of  communication  with  the  constable’s 
lidence,  which  is  half  a mile  distant.  The 
1 stands  io  a private  yard,  some  distance  from 
rablic  thoroughfare,  but,  I believe,  the  County 
s aright  of  way  to  it.  The  lock-up  is  situated 
tween  a pigstye  and  a barn.  The  structure 
much  dilapidated  and  the  cell  is  very  damp.” 


MONUMENTAL  BRASSES  IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Tiie  last  published  part  of  the  “ Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
(vol.  vii.,  No.  5)  contains  the  following  notes 
on  the  Monumental  Brasses  of  Gloucestershire, 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  Director 

“In  making  our  review  of  the  monumental 
brasses  of  the  various  counties  of  England,  we 
have  arrived  in  alphabetical  order  at  the  county 
of  Gloucester. 

Though  not  one  of  the  richest  in  such  remains, 
there  are  to  be  found  in  it  many  excellent  speci- 
mens, and  I have  the  satisfaction  of  possessing 
a nearly  complete  series  of  rubbings  from  these 
memorials,  due  in  some  measure  to.  the  long 
residence  at  Gloucester  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Haines,  whose  collection  passed  into  my  hands. 

In  the  MS.  list  there  are  110  entries,  of  which 
I possess  all  but  three,  two  of  these  being  merely 
insignificant  inscriptions.  Of  monumental 
brasses  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  are 
only  six  specimens  in  the  county,  the  earliest 
being  that  of  a lady  of  the  Bradestone  family  at 
Winterbourne,  the  date  of  which  is  about  1370. 

It  has  been  published  by  Boutell  in  his  Series. 
Then  follows  that  of  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  at 
Wotton-under-Edge,  1392.  The  next  is  a small 
half-length  figure  in  civilian  costume  at  the 
Temple  Church,  Bristol,  of  the  year  1396.  We 
then  find  the  brass  of  Sir  John  Cassy  at  Deer- 
hurst,  belonging  to  the  last  year  of  the  century, 
and  two  monuments  to  merchants  at  Cirencester 
and  at  Northleach,  which,  though  their  inscrip- 
tions are  lost,  may  be  dated  about  1400. 

There  have,  however,  been  in  this  county  two 
still  earlier  brasses  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
both  of  which  have,  alas ! now  disappeared.  One 
of  these  was  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  and  repre- 
sented Richard  de  Wotton,  rector,  kneeling  at 
the  foot  of  a cross.  There  are  but  one  or 
two  brasses  of  eoclesiastics  of  this  early  date, 
and  it  would  have  been  most  interesting  to  have 
seen  the  brass  itself.  It  exhibited  the  pecu- 
liarity of  having  a scroll  issuing  from  the  hands 
of  the  figure,  with  an  inscription  of  which  every 
letter  was  separately  inlaid  with  brass.  The 
other  was  a still  more  remarkable  memorial  and 
was  in  memory  of  Sir  John  de  la  Riviere,  1350, 
at  Tormarton.  It  consists  of  a floriated  cross, 
within  the  head  of  which  is  the  knight  holding 
up  a model  of  the  church  which  he  had  founded  ; 
on  the  stem  of  the  cross  appears  to  have  been  a 
helmet,  at  the  base  probably  an  Agnus  Dei,  and 
in  the  angles  shields  of  arms  surmounted  by 
helmets  and  crests.  I have  a rubbing  of. this 
matrix,  which  is  engraved  in  Haines,  p.  exxiv. 

The  brasses  representing  priests  are  not 
numerous,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  peculiarities 
of  costume  especially  worthy  of  notice.  There 
is  a good  figure  of  Robert  de  Lond  in  a chasuble, 
holding  a chalice  and  host,  1461,  at  St.  Peter’s, 
Bristol.  Another  at  Dowdeswell  is  in  a rich 
cope  diapered  with  fleurs-de-lis,  and  with,  a 
royal  rose  and  sun  as  a morse.  The  inscription 
is  lost,  but  the  date  is  probably  about  1520. 

The  figure  of  a priest,  date  circa  1460,  also  in 
a cope,  at  the  Temple  Church,  Bristol,  is  only 
remarkable  for  being  palimpsest  — the  figure 
having  been  cut  out  of  a larger  brass  of  a widow 
lady  of  about  the  same  date. 

The  military  series  contains  two  very  fine 
examples:  one  of  these  represents  Sir  Morys 
Russell  and  his  wife  Isabel,  dated  1401,  and  is 
in  the  church  at  Dyrham.  The  knight  is  in  the 
usual  armour  of  the  period,  and  has  a straight 
baldrick,  to  which  is  attached  the  sword,  with 
elegant  Gothic  canopy  work  on  the  sheath.  His 
wife  has  a peculiar  head-dress,  falling  down  to 
the  shoulders,  on  which  the  ends  rest  like  lumps. 
The  canopy  is,  unfortunately,  mutilated,  but 
incloses  in  the  pediment  the  arms  of  Sir  Morys 
Russell.  The  brass  is  engraved  in  Boutell  s 
Series.  The  next  brass  is  the  monument 
of  Thomas,  fourth  Lord  Berkeley,  who  died 
I in  1417;  but  from  the  style  of  execution 
was  evidently  erected  in  1392,  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  his  wife  Margaret,  who  was 
daughter  and  heir  of  Gerard  Warren,  Lord 
Lisle.  This  brass  is  at  the.  church  at  Wotton- 
under-Edge.  The  armour  is  Bimilar  to  that  of 
Sir  Morys  Russell,  but,  instead  of  the  baldrick, 
he  wears  a belt  with  a long  pendant;  the 
sword  is  unfortunately  gone.  The  head  has 
originally  rested  upon  his  heaume.  The  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  is  a collar  of  mermaids, 
probably  a family  badge.  The  wife  wears  a 
heart-shaped  head-dress  richly  diapered,  and 
resting  on  a cushion ; at  her  feet  is  a lap-dog 
with  a collar  of  bells.  Thomas,  fourth  Lord 


Berkeley,  was  mach  engaged  in  the  wars  with 
France  and  Scotland  ; he  was  also  admiral  of 
the  King’s  fleet,  and,  when  Charles  VII.  of 
France  sent  forces  to  assist  Owen  Glendower, 
he  burnt  fifteen  of  their  ships,  and  took  fourteen, 
on  board  of  which  was  the  Seneschal  of  France 
and  eight  officers  of  note,  whom  he  ma.de 
prisoners.  His  only  child,  Elizabeth,  married 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  The 
brasses  are  laid  in  an  altar-tomb,  which  accounts 
for  their  good  preservation.  The  brass  at  New- 
land  is,  unfortunately,  muoh  mutilated,  and  it  is 
not  known  whom  it  commemorates.  It  repre- 
sents a figure  in  armour,  date  about  1445,  with 
a very  large  beard,  and  resting  his  head  on  a 
helmet,  of  which  the  visor  is  raised ; the  legs 
are  unfortunately  gone.  The  lady  haB  a horned 
head-dress,  and  the  figure  is  much. worn.  The 
most  curious  object  in  the  brass,  is  the  crest, 
which  is  on  an  oblong  panel;  it  exhibits,  a 
miner ; on  his  back  is  a hod,  the  cord  of  w*ncb 
is  held  by  his  left  hand  and  passes  through  his 
girdle  ; in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a pick,  and  in 
his  mouth  a Bupport  for  a candle.  As  Newland 
is  on  the  verge  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  we  may 
assume  that  this  is  a representation  of  one  of 
the  persons  employed  in  those  ancient  mines. 

The  marginal  inscription,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  persons  commemorated,  is  unfor- 
tunately mutilated. 

We  next  come  to  Philip  Mede,  esq.,  and  his 
wife,  at  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol.  He  is 
engraved  on  a quadrangular  plate  and  in  heraldic 
dress,  and  has  two  wives,  one  in  front  and  one 
behind.  One  of  these  wives  appears  to  have 
been  a person  of  family,  as  she  wears  an  heraldic 
mantle, — the  other  not.  Above  the  figures  is 
seen  an  unusual  representation,  a half-length  of 
the  Saviour,  issuing  out  of  clouds  and  sur- 
rounded by  rays.  , T 

The  only  other  military  brass  to  which  I will 
draw  your  attention  is  that  of  John  Tame,  esq., 
and  his  wife,  at  Fairford.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  famous  church  at  Fairford,  so  well  known 
for  its  stained-glass  windows.  The  inscription 
at  the  feet  of  the  figure  is  a rhyming  one,  though 
not  very  poetic,  and  runs  as  follows : r or 

Jesus  love  pray  forme  ; I may  not  pray  now,  pray 
ve  • with  a pater  noster  and  an  aue  : that  my 
paynes  released  may  be.”  The  elegant  form  of 
the  shields  will  be  observed.  This  brass  has 
been  published  several  times,  among  others  in 
the  Cambridge  Camden  Society’s  illustrations. 
There  is  another  brass  in  the  same  church  to 
Sir  Edmund  Tame  and  his  wives,  which  is 
peculiar  for  there  being  a second  monument  to 

the  same  individuals  on  the  wall.  . . 

There  are  several  good  illustrations  in  this 
county  of  judicial  costumes,  the  finest  being 
that  at  Deerhurst,  of  Sir  John  Cassy,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  under  a rich  canopy, 
with  figures  of  saints  in  the  spaces  above.  Ihe 
judge  wears  the  coif,  and  a mantle  lined  with 
fur.  The  head-dress  of  the  lady  resembles  that 
of  Lady  Russell  at  Dyrham,  but  she  wears  a 
curious  gown  without  any  girdle  running  up  to 
the  neck,  where  it  is  fastened  with  buttons. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  wear  mittens.  . Her 
feet  rest  upon  a dog,  evidently  a favourite,  as 
by  its  side  iB  written  its  name,  Terri.  . 

Another  memorial  of  the  same  class  is  at  bt. 
Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol,  being  that  of  Sir  John 
Juyn,  Recorder  of  Bristol  Baron  of,  the  Ex. 
chequer,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  King  = Bench 
who  died  in  1439.  His  dress  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Sir  John  Cassy,  but  the  fur  is  not  indicated. 
In  the  same  church  is  the  brass  of  John  Brook 
sergeant-at-law,  and  justice  of  assize,  in  the 
West  of  England,  for  Henry  YIII.,  1522;  and  at 
Cheltenham  may  be  found  Sir  Wdham  GrevHle, 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  diedJ,y 
At  Rodmarton  is  the  brass  of  John  Edward, 
lord  of  the  manor  and  a lawyer,  who  died  m 

The  most  remarkable  brasses,  however,  in  the 
county  are,  as  must  naturally  be  expected,  those 
of  the  rich  wool-merchants,  for  which  this  part 
of  England  has  been  so  long  famous.  Ine 
earliest  is  a little  brass  of  1390,  already  noticed 
as  in  the  Temple  Church,  Bristol. 

At  Northleach  are  two  large  figures,  believed 
to  represent  a wool-merchant  and  Ins  wife,  of 
the  date  1400.  They  are  engraved  in  Boutell  s 
series.  At  Cirencester,  of  about  the  same  dace, 
is  a large  figure  of  a man,  believed  to  be  a wine- 
merchant  from  his  feet  resting  on  a cask. "J 
his  side  is  his  wife,  and  over  them  a canopy. 
The  whole  monument  is,  however,  muc 
lated  and  worn.  The  finest  brass  of  this  class, 
however,  is  at  Chipping  Campden,  tha . of  W.U. 
Grevel,  citizen  of  London,  ‘flos  mercatorum 
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lanar’  totius  Anglie,’  and  his  wife  Marion,  o: 
the  date  1401.  He  is  represented  in  a tight- 
fitting  dress  with  a handsome  girdle,  from 
which  is  suspended  his  straight  sword  or  ane- 
lace.  Although  his  arms,  — the  well-known 
Greville  coat, — are  scattered  over  the  brass, 
hi3  merchant  mark  appears  in  the  canopy. 
From  this  Greville  have  issued  the  well-known 
family  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  his  wealth  and 
the  estate  that  he  acquired  having  been  the 
foundation  of  their  honours. 

At  Northleach  is  a fine  monument  of  John 
Fortey,  a woolman,  1458.  He  rests  his  feet  on 
a sheep  and  a woolsack ; in  the  margin  are 
some  elegant  wreaths  enclosing  hi3  merchant’s 
mark  and  initials.  In  the  same  church  are 
several  other  memorials  of  the  same  kind, 
though  not  so  remarkable  in  character,  aud 
there  are  several  more  at  Cirencester,  where, 
however,  they  have  suffered  greatly  from 
neglect  and  decay. 

While  on  the  subject  of  brasses  of  this  class, 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  those  of  one  or  two 
f iu*101"8  conntY  Among  these  is  that 

of  Alderman  Cook  and  his  wife,  at  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt,  Gloucester,  a remarkable  brass  consider- 
ing its  late  date,  1544.  He  was  founder  of  the 
school,  and  it  reflects  little  credit  on  the  autho- 
rities that  the  brasses  have  been  removed  from 
the  slab  m which  they  were  fixed,  which  slab 
has  been  buried,  the  plates  fastened  to  a board, 
*°d  °ae  °f  the  pediments  of  the  canopy  has 
recently  disappeared.  The  central  portion  of  it 
encloses  a figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Chapel  °-  the  Trinity  almshouses  at 
? t'arTe  memorials  for  John  Barstaple  and 
his  wife  Isabella,  engraved  about  1411.  They 

thfirmfnnU,nder8f0fi,the  Barsfcaple  almshouses,  and 
fiE®  ? h.r  ^Mentlybeen  erected  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  wife,-  but,  though  these 

tl 7etZZerT^  Rhetors,  no  one  has  taken 

of  Tmtlrnf  £ 1 “f  m the  bla”ks  ot  tee  brass 

of  Isabella  Barstapte,  and  the  canopies  bare  in 
both  cases  disappeared. 

Another  benefactor  is  commemorated  at 
SreHeXb0i“g  Pbi,ip  Earner,  X Ted  tn 
of  sbea?i£  „[epra5e,1‘ed  “ a ™‘h  n pair 
his  feet  l d°«  0,1  a eoshionat 

.ond  bolds  a knotted  staff.  The  in- 
ecnption  is  rhyming,  and  is  as  follows:— 


,o  drf™d 


brasses0  ifS'cL^ofwlic'h1^!  £® 
xbbTo,rAsh3tfar  as  1 “ A:: 

mgton,  Anno  Savage,  1605."  7 "orm‘ 


iDoimg  tuat  i nuuiv.  xne  scuay  or  tne 
human  form  is,  then,  for  the  draughtsman,  the 
most  important  study  to  which  he  can  devote 
himself.  Among  other  advantages,  it  will  lead 
him  certainly,  if  insensibly,  to  indifference  for 
some  qualities  which  at  the  present  day  have 
great  and  the  most  noxious  influence  throughout 
the  country.  Many  of  you  may  think°that 
accuracy  of  workmanship,  exactitude  to  the 
minutest  point  of  colour,  line,  and  texture,  are 
indispensable  in  a good  article.  1 1 is  pardonable 
if  you  do  think  so,  for  the  belief  is  well-nigh 
universal.  But  I venture  very  confidently  to 
tell  you  that  there  are  varieties  withiH  the  best 
works  as  much  as  of  the  very  worst,  and  that 
just  as  God  makes  every  man  and  every  animal 
unlike  his  brother  or  the  rest  of  his  kind,  so  the 
variety  which  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
exact  accuracy  of  execution  is  really  the  highest 
quality  which  any  of  man’s  works  can  have, 
lou  must,  therefore,  train  yourselves  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  insisting  on 
drawing  from  the  life  in  these  sohools  is,  that 
you  may  learn  to  depeud  upon  your  hand  and 
your  eye  for  everything  that  you  draw  and 
design  ; the  more  you  do  this  the  more  certainly 
W1  ,.7.our  work  have  some  good  and  precious 
qualities.  There  is  nothing  that  has  done  so 
much,  and  is  doing  so  much  harm,  to  the  art  of 
design,  as  the  too  frequent  dependence  on 
mathematical  drawing-instruments.  If  a man 
wants  to  design  an  ornament  he  brings  out  his 
dividers  and  his  bow-pencil.  He  divides  out 
his  ornament  with  an  accuracy  which  aggravates 
us  and  never  trusts  to  his  hand  to  draw  a curve 
whilst  he  can  get  his  bow-pencil  to  do  one 
for  him.  The  result  is,  that  his  lines  and  his 
divisions  being  all  perfect,  the  design  has  a 
tameness  and  insipidity  which  deprive  it  of  all 
the  Merest  which  nature’s  irregular  works 
invariably  have.  And  here  I would  caution  you 
against  accepting  as  true  the  attempts  which 
are  again  and  again  made  to  prove  that  the  best 
Greek  ornament  was  entirely  an  affair  of  the 
bow-pencil.  If  you  draw  admirable  curves 
with  your  hand  it  may  often  be  found  possible 
[®d  ,1  succff>™of  ' =entres  which  will  enable 

meet  [ Tn-  who.1 10  0UI™  with  an  instru- 
ment, bat  this  is  quite  a different  thing  from 
the  attempt  to  devise  the  carve  with  instru. 
ments  instead  of  with  the  hand  in  the  first  place. 
Hemember  Giotto's  round  0 and  the  moral 

SSddmw  7 ‘w°beS-  Tbo  g™test  artist 
could  draw  a complete  circle  without  the  aid  of 
an  instrument,  and  this  perfect  power  is  what 
you  must  first  of  all  possess  if  your  hand  is  ever 

ntelVct3  °bedient  so"aa4  of  the 

ntellect,  I could  give  you  any  number  of 

saySffe3But1lhaSfcrati°nv0f  what  1 ha™  been 
S8ask  won  f680ta7e  bardly  necessary,  and  I 
The  erfenf  to  w a6  ™rd  on  this  point. 

Indie  s “Thereto  Pra°tiC®  app1’88  is 
designing  ornament  to  wUchToZ^  Si®  f 

are  especially  prone.  They  aleC [ffi  Tr8 

thm1  the  Sd°Sat POrtim  °f  “n  element,  and 

‘e^tX^:“sgyir£  reisg  aad 


MODES  OF  STUDY. 

SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  OF  ABT 


n older  student  believe  tnT  „ Co^re  i 


exceptionally ^bountifnl111-^3  ,^atnre  has  been  I anothMr'l^tte'SiSrtf^i  merA7^e«tio“nTf 

then,  young7  student  it  ^ 13  0D  7 now  and  i to  mako  a little  labour  l tte“Pfc  kas  been  made 
one  should mice^n^a’ereiW^s—if.^—T  teat  every  the  other the  1 P®88™®'  In 

man  who  has  done  it  ,a  Pleasare  »e 


one  shiuld  accept  a great  d T®88”7  that  ereT 
of  the  teacher  At  w £ T”  ths  authority 
tween  “uch  subfile  !ght'  tbe  difforence  be- 
the  Parthenon  and  thH™  “ I®  B0II,Ptnres  of 
sculpture  of  the  later  Rnm?  P &Ce  °r  affecfced 
ceived.  But  S b»  V**- 


ti  , ttU“  may  not  be  dl. 
draw  frequently  and  caretolvhf  " ISP  ?ade  to 
it  will  almost  ’always  U r ?r°“  tbe  forn»r, 
less  disposed  than  e[er  to  Si*.?  he  wiU  bo 
the  latter  ; and  the  nj  trouble  himself  about 
and  carefully  from  the  i?ablt  drawi“g  weli 
antique  sculpture  gives  /net*  ft?”n  the  parest 
beauty  of  lines  and  crn^eT  Bu?h  ^ °f  tbe 
obtained  in  any  other  wav  with  h “?  cannot  b= 
And  there  is  this  great  n J W .b  equal  certainty. 
that  as  no  line  in  saah  work, 

as  no  figure  seen  in  the  woridra”7  °ther’  a“d 
its  lines  in  anv  nart  j Can  ever  rePeat 

both  being  trained  S’ the  , ndtand  lbe  eT0  are 
perfect  appreciation  of  fo[m  ° t0  tbe  most 
without  that  mathpmntf  T d me’  entirely 
produces  monotonv  and  'is  Wh‘Ch 

evidence  of  povert'v  nf  • ? mosfc  certain 

Poverty  0f  mvention  and  want  of 


man  who  has  done  it  and  hiTh*-™  ■ 
work  reacts  on  the  man  whn  i bappi,nfS9  ln  bis 

proportion  to  its  evident  reakty^Mbd  W 
have  had  before  eaucy.  JN o doubt  you 

examples  of  old  Venetia'n'lh/™111  [T®  t0  time 
refer  to  it  now  aa  ' “d  1 am  lsd  40 

example  of  tho*  • 0rdj1!^  an  admirable 
depends  upon  the  m which  artistic  work 
You  all  know  that1[e  °D  °h‘be  wortmaa- 
glass-maker  and  of  the  EnS*  if  fche,Venetian 
entirely  distinct.  The  latSr h WOrkman  are 

absolute  aniformity  ,b  th0  f„„COn0e‘J-!-  tiat 
perfect  work,  whilst  the  rl  condition  of 
himself  to  obtain 'imrfL-  or“er  never  troubled 
Venetian  g£nC7fet,f  tbe  sort.  The  old 
the  greatest  admiratira  aid™  „a  ’!aj-s  «oited 
each  other  in  their  eagorn^ “nd  °o^ liectors  vie  with 
of  it.  In  spite  of  thf.  J t0  obtam  specimens 
prevailed  that  even  in  ,-rf10?ern  fashions  so  far 
Old  practice  died  ont  andT®  Md  1f,lrano  tee 
entirely  to  the  exertion.  ? Was  0W1“E  almost 
time,-Dr.  SalS.^8  a oar  own 

bas  been  recovered^  H^  °f1?.mode  of  work* 
erea.  He  set  himself  to  make 


. bUDiusHives,  ana  tne  lit 

is  that  I never  visited  any  manufactory! 
a tithe  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I visited' 
works  at  Murano.  For  there  I saw  a nu 
of  workmen  making,  often  out  of  their  ■ 
heads,  and  always  without  any  guide  or  v', 
before  them,  the  most  exquisite  glasses, 
bottles,  and  vessels  of  all  sorts,— no  tw 
them  alike, — all  probably  deficient  in  acct, 
of  dimensions  and  shape,  but  all  of  them 
with  a life  and  spirit  which  can  be  sec  " 
in  no  other  way.  What  Dr.  Salviati  has  i 
able  to  accomplish  at  Murano  we  ought  tai 
ourselves,  to  accomplish  here.  He  °has  i- 
verted  his  workmen  into  thinking  beings, 
endowed  them  with  a new  perception  of  i 
beautiful,  and  has  shown  that  it  is  still  pos:i 
to  revive  in  the  most  real  way  those  don't 
powers  which  we  are  too  apt  to  suppose  li 
impossible  of  revival.  Something  of  the  s’ 
sort  of  credit  is  due  to  potters  who,  likei 
Doulton,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  re’ 
of  the  half-extinct  art  of  the  cotter,  whose  k 
when  well  and  tastefully  thrown  from  a y£ 
is  always  valuable  and  interesting.  Thertc! 
rough  earthen  pots  in  your  museum  which  K 
become  interesting  owing  to  the  varied  ha 
work  of  the  workmen.  The  indifferencJ 
exactness  which  marks  such  works  as  t 
is  equally  admirable  when  good  smith’s  won 
to  be  done ; for  here  if  the  work  is  wroii; 
with  a hammer  it  is  really  better  in  every  r 
that  tbe  marks  of  the  tool  should  be  perceive 
than  that  the  work  should  have  the  dull  nf 
ness  of  cast  work.  This  you  can  see  for  yr; 
selves. if  you  study  and  draw  the  German  c 
work  in  your  museum,  which  you  owe  to 
munificence  of  Alderman  Bragge.  Let  me  qS 
detain  you  for  a brief  space  only  on  anoi 
equally  important  subject,  that  of  colour.  I 
you  may  indeed  obtain  from  your  masters  se> 
general  information,  but  to  achieve  success  ij 
cannot  depend  on  rules,  and  must  again  dejli 
upon  an  eye  cultivated  by  careful  and  constu 
study. of  good  examples.  It  is  true,  howd 
that  in  this  matter  you  must  have  a natn 
instinct  or  taste  for  what  is  good.  No  rules  <: 
no  amount  of  study  will  suffice  to  make  some  3! 
good  colourists.  In  my  judgment,  the  grea'i 
want  of  our  day  is  a due  sense  of  the  valui 
breadth  and  tone  in  colour.  Mere  contrast! 
one  colour  with  another  are  never  so  satisfaefe 
as  the  combination  of  colours  iu  such  a way 
to  produce  delightful  general  impressions'.! 
tone  on  the  eye.  Nature  here  is  the  best  rt 
tress.  There  are  times  when  the  lundsc!’ 
and  foliage  are  full  of  the  most  delightfal  si 
gestions,  and  at  all  times  it  is  a safe  ruleil 
observe  the  way  in  which  colours  are  cc ! 
bined  and  gradated  in  natural  objects— such; 
flowers  and  the  foliage — if  you  desire  to  know  hi 
to  produce  tbe  best  effects.  And  let  me  e 
that  in  colour  and  texture,  just  as  well  as  in  a! 
line,  evenness  and  accuracy  are  not  virtu 
Look  at  a piece  of  really  fine  old  stained  gla 
and  you  will  see  that  no  pains  have  been  tali 
to  secure  evenness  of  tint  in  the  white  or  rn 
or  green  or  blue  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Lc 
at  a really  good  majolica  tile,  or  at  a gc 
Eastern  carpet  or  stuff,  and  you  will  always  & 
the  same  rule  observed.  I shall  go  on  now  > 
give  you  a few  words  of  advice  on  the  mode* 
study  which  you  must  adopt  when  you  leal 
these  • schools,  and  have  to  work  or  study 
yourselves.  Your  main  object  must  be,  a3 
have  shown,  to  make  yourselves  masters  of  th 
art  of  stamping  your  own  individuality  up 
your  work  which  has  always  been  tbe  mark  i 
good  workmen.  This  can,  I believe,  only 
accomplished  by  cultivating  not  only  yonr  ham 
but  by  pursuing  your  studies  till  you  ha 
worked  yourself  into  a state  of  enthusiasi 
about  them.  In  all  good  artists  there  is  som 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  the  fanatic.  To  the: 
their  own  work  is  the  first  thing  in  importane 
and  their  own  mode  of  doing  it  the  one  thing  t 
be  concerned  about.  Many-sided  men  are  pr 
digies,  and  not  often  to  be  met  with;  an 
usually  it  is  better  not  to  aim  at  too  man 
accomplishments,  but  rather  to  devote  yoorse. 
to  the  perfecting  of  one  thing  at  a time,  at  an 
rate.  In  our  great  towps  the  conditions  of  lif 
our  surroundings,  our  dress,  the  very  atmcl 
sphere  itself,  are  all  distasteful  and  distressing 
to  the  artistic  eye.  But  all  of  you  can  occs 
sionally,  I hope,  get  away  from  these  depressiu- 
influences ; and  there  is  one  study  which  yo 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  I think  sc 
premely  important,  and  which  few  men  havl 
better  chances  of  pursuing  than  you  have  i’ 
Yorkshire.  I would  have  you,  then,  wheneve. 
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ill  ifc  possible,  make  yourselves  acquainted 
I me  of  the  examples  of  our  own  ancient 
1 architecture,  of  which  the  Yorkshire 
i als,  abbeys,  and  churches  afford 
ilagnificent  examples.  I would  advise 
Hat  merely  to  make  the  customary 
i and  careless  visit,  but  to  sit  down 
|r,hem,  to  study  their  variations  of  style 
[Jail,  to  read  enough  about  them  to  be  able 
■irstand  them,  and  finally  to  go  to  them 
iiaook  in  hand.  No  study  is  more  im- 
i or  more  interesting.  And  I believe  that 
iurate  drawing  of  ourownMediceval  orna- 
iion  and  detail  will  be  found  to  be  as  good 
ag  as  any  that  can  be  suggested.  The 
||f  art  is  never  so  interesting,  never  so 
jfle,  as  when  circumstances  allow  you  to 
•Under  the  conditions  for  which  it  was 
,ly  dosigned.  "We  look  at  sculptures  or 
jijs  divorced  from  the  buildings  they  were 
1 to  adorn  under  the  gravest  disadvan- 
llnd  in  your  case,  as  with  most  of  us  in 
!;,ntry,  it  is  in  architecture  alone  that  you 
flimine  the  artist’s  work  under  the  very 
•'ns  for  which  he  designed  it,  in  purpose, 
an,  and  surroundings.  And,  as  I have 
jbd  already,  what  I advise  you  to  do  is 
i ely  to  look  at  old  buildings,  but  to  make 
i ires  masters  of  something  of  their  history, 
nearn  so  much  about  the  variations  and 
liment  of  style  in  architecture  as  to  be 
I distinguish  one  from  another  in  a real 
lit"  is  possible  for  a well-educated  man  to 
| hin  a very  few  years,  at  what  date  any 
llld  English  buildings  were  erected.  Try 
(li  to  do  this,  and  you  will  be  quite 
:r,ed  to  find  what  a different  country  it  is 
ui  you  move  and  live.  Things  which  to 
lurant  man,  or  to  the  man  without  edu- 
I >es,  were  dull  and  lifeless,  are  replete 
literest  to  him  whose  eyes  have  been 
r to  their  value.  You  may  say  that  this 
favours  somewhat  of  mereantiquariauism. 
Ite  that  it  does ; but  to  know  anything  of 
|l  you  must  in  these  days  know  something 
iirt  of  former  days,  and  that  is  to  say  you 
li'  somewhat  of  an  antiquary  as  well  as  an 
t;  When  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
)Lou  down  a collection  of  examples  of 
m the  precious  metals,  it  is  important  that 
laid  be  able  to  judge  with  some  accuracy 
lb  relation  which  each  bears  to  the  other. 


IINOXIDATION  OF  IRON  AND  THE 
I|NtG  OF  METALS  WITH  PLATINUM, 
taaper  on  this  subject  read  at  the  Society 
Mr.  L.  M.  Stoffel,  C.E.,  said  the  origin 
(atented  processes,  about  to  be  described, 
ti  inoxidation  of  iron,  the  enamelling  of 
li  and  the  platinum  ooating  of  metals, 
liiucidentally,  out  of  the  researches  in 
i,I.  Dode  had  long  been  engaged,  for  the 
pon  of  chloride  of  platinum  to  the 
% of  glass,  in  a form  that  should  super- 
Ihe  deleterious  mercurial  processes  in 
in  use. 

problem  of  the  inoxidation  of  iron,  or,  in 
bords,  of  the  permanent  preservation  of 
lust  useful  of  metals  from  the  attacks  of 
lis  long  occupied  attention.  The  possible 
lion  for  this  purpose  of  platinum, — a metal 
Eng  the  qualities  of  being  entirely  un- 
by  atmospheric  changes,  — has  not 
i . research.  Nevertheless,  none  of  the 
| ;s  hitherto  made  in  this  direction  can  be 
1 havo  led  to  a practical  result,  or  one 
J ole  to  manufacturing  purposes.  The  two 
•if  these,  namely,  those  of  Professor  Barff 
N*  Bower,  depend  upon  the  production  of  a 
Ifial  coating  of  magnetic  oxide  ; and,  how- 
‘iccellent  in  their  way,  can  scarcely  be 
■i  ornamental.  When  any  other  colour 
;aish-grey  is  required,  they  are  inapplic- 
•id  the  matei’ial  has  to  be  painted  in  the 
-y  way. 

-irto,  the  rendering  of  metallic  objects 
neable  to  rust,  has  been  partially  accom- 
by  means  of  electro-plating, — a lengthy, 
!aud  in  many  cases  inapplicable  method. 
>;or  instauce,  cannot  be  electro-silvered 
1 ■ an  intermediate  coating  of  copper. 
Jier,  cast-iron  articles  placed  in  an  acid 
'<■  a preparatory  step  to  being  subjected  to 
'c  action,  have  their  fibre  irretrievably 
'.rated.  The  first  action  of  the  acids  em- 
■ in  the  ordinary  galvanic  process  is 
'y  to  form  a coating  of  the  objectionable 
i’  rust  upon  the  surface  treated.  On  this 
1 tal  to  be  applied  deposits  itself.  But  the 


layer  of  oxide  beneath  the  outer  covering  of 
metal  is  never  entirely  got  rid  of.  It  is  always 
liable  to  affect  the  outer  surface  of  the  object 
coated,  as  may  be  frequently  observed  in  gal- 
vanised iron,  and  in  all  cases  the  coating  of 
deposited  metal  has  to  be  of  a sufficient  thick- 
ness to  counteract  the  spontaneous  oxidation 
primarily  due  to  the  acid  used  in  the  galvanic 
process. 

It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  M.  Dode,  a 
French  chemist  of  repute,  whose  family  have  for 
several  generations  actively  devoted  themselves 
to  metallurgical  research,  to  perfect  and  patent 
processes  successfully  solving  the  two -fold 
problem  of  the  inoxidation  of  iron  and  the  appli- 
cation of  platinum  to  its  surface  in  a practical 
and  inexpensive  manner. 

" The  first  process,  “ inoxidation  of  iron,”  con- 
sists in  coating,  either  by  means  of  a bath  or  a 
brush,  any  objects  in  cast  or  wrought  iron  (freed 
from  the  damp  they  may  contain  (with  a com- 
position consisting  of  borate  of  lead,  oxide  of 
copper,  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  This  applica- 
tion soon  dries  on  the  surface  of  the  iron,  and 
the  objects  are  then  passed  through  a furnace, 
which  is  heated  from  500  deg.  to  700  deg.  Fahr., 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  articles  under 
treatment,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  a cherry  heat 
when  passing  thi’ough  the  centre  of  the  furnace. 
At  this  point  the  fusion  of  the  metallic  pig- 
ment takes  place ; it  enters  the  pores  of  the 
iron,  and  becomes  homogeneously  adherent 
thereto ; covering  the  objects  with  a dark 
colour,  not  liable  to  change  through  atmo- 
spheric, gaseous,  alkaline,  or  other  influences, 
nor  to  disintegrate  from  the  surfaces  to  which  it 
has  been  applied.  When  any  considerable  depth 
of  inoxidation  is  desired,  the  object  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  composition  for  the  time  requisite 
to  absorb  a sufficient  quantity  thereof.  Corru- 
gated iron  may  be  treated  by  means  of  the 
above-described  coating,  which  supersedes  gal- 
vanising, is  of  lesser  cost,  and  is  producible  in 
several  hues  of  dark  colour.  The  first  process 
wholly  supersedes  painting  and  varnishing,  and 
metallic  objects  thus  treated  are  rendered  im- 
pervious to  rust,  and  hence  are  of  much  greater 
durability.  The  cost  of  application  is  computed 
at  an  average  of  id.  per  superficial  square  foot. 

The  second  process,  “ enamelling  of  metals,” 
consists  in  a repetition  of  the  coating  operation, 
but  with  a pigment  differing  from  that  above 
described,  and  having  for  its  object  the  produc- 
tion of  a smooth  polished  surface,  such  as  is 
obtained  with  thick  enamels.  This  pigment, 
which  is  composed  of  borate  of  lead,  litharge, 
and  essence  of  lavender,  may  be  applied  directly 
upon  metal,  and  it  renders  iron  also  inoxidisable, 
although  not  to  such  a degree  of  perfection  as 
w'hen  preceded  by  the  first  process.  Its  object 
is  to  supersede  enamels,  which  it  does  most  ad- 
vantageously, with  respect  to  cost  and  dura- 
bility, while  furnishing  a smooth  and  even 
surface  for  receiving  and  effectually  protecting 
the  subsequent  economical  application  of  pla- 
tinum or  gold  to  articles  thus  treated.  An 
extensive  variety  of  coloured  enamels  may  be 
produced,  separately  or  in  combination.  The 
cost  of  this  process  is  computed  at  Id.  to  lid. 
per  square  foot  superficial. 

The  third  process,  “ platinum  coating  of 
metals,”  is  applicable  to  both  of  the  inoxidating 
and  the  enamelling  processes,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference of  result : — In  the  first  case  the  pla- 
tinum yields  the  appearance  of  dull  silver,  and 
in  the  second  it  resembles  this  metal  so  highly 
burnished  as  to  render  any  subsequent  polishing 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  dry  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum dissolved  in  ether,  and  held  in  solution 
by  essential  oils,  is  simply  applied  by  means  of 
a painter’s  brush  or  a bath,  according  to  the 
ornamental  effects  desired,  and  by  the  simple 
aid  of  heat  sufficient  to  cause  the  evaporation 
of  the  medium  which  holds  the  platinum  in 
solution,  a heat  not  exceeding  350  to  400  deg. 
Fahr.,  the  platinum  becomes  incorporated  with 
the  inoxidated  surfaces.  The  result  is,  that  a 
relatively  infinitesimal  portion  of  platinum 
suffices  to  coat  a considerable  surface ; while 
this  metal,  being  unaffected  by  atmospheric 
valuations  or  by  the  products  of  combustion  of 
gas,  objects  treated  by  M.  Dode’s  inventions  are 
rendered  unalterable  by  exposure,  or  by  ordinary 
wear  and  tear.  The  cost  of  this  last  process 
varies  from  Id.  to  3d.  per  square  foot  superficial, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  metallic  coat- 
ing applied.  When  it  is  desired  to  produce  a 
highly  brilliant  surface,  two  successive  coats  of 
the  preparatory  enamelling  are  given,  and  an 
increased  quantity  of  the  platinum  solu'ion  is 
applied.  Gold,  similarly  prepared,  may  be  used 


in  lieu  of,  or  in  combination  with,  platinum,  at 
considerably  less  cost  than  when  employed  for 
electro  or  leaf  gilding.  In  the  case  of  plati- 
nising or  gilding  objects  of  polished  metal,  the 
first  coating  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 
No  burnishing  is  required  in  order  to  produce  a 
bright  surface  with  this  process. 

With  reference  to  the  various  degress  of  heat 
which  are  essential  to  the  successful  application 
of  M.  Dode’s  process,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that,  as  the  metal  objects  subjected  to  treat- 
ment are  heated  and  cooled  gradually  by  special 
furnace  arrangements,  and  as  the  maximum 
duration  of  exposure  to  the  greatest  heat  does 
not  exceed  five  or  six  minutes,  no  detrimental 
effect  whatever  can  possibly  ensue. 

By  M.  Dode’s  processes,  which  substitute  heat 
for  galvanism,  the  use  of  acid  is  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  and,  there  being  thus  no  cause  to 
encourage  oxidation,  no  obstacle  is  offered  to 
the  instantaneous  amalgamation  of  the  original 
surface  with  the  applied  metal ; a sufficient 
degree  of  heat  only  is  required  to  cause  the 
evaporation  of  the  substances  by  which  the 
latter  are  held  in  solution  and  fusion.  The 
merit  of  the  discovery  lies  in  the  method  of 
preparing  and  holding  the  various  metallic  pig- 
ments in  solution,  and  in  directly  applying  them 
to  the  objects  under  treatment,  with  no  other  aid 
than  such  degrees  of  heat  as  do  not  affect  the 
condition  of  the  metals  treated.  Compared 
with  electro-plating  and  galvanising,  these  pro- 
cesses, by  reason  of  their  moderate  cost  and  the 
facility  of  their  application,  present  such  advan- 
tageous features  that  a large  field  for  operation 
is  thereby  opened. 

In  fact,  the  field  offered  in  the  industrial 
world  for  the  practical  application  of  M.  Dode’s 
inventions  may  fairly  be  described  as  boundless. 
There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  application  of 
the  processes  save  the  size  of  the  furnace,  and 
hence  they  can  be  applied  with  equal  faoility, 
and  by  common  mechanical  means,  to  a metal 
paper-weight  or  a pillar  letter-box,  to  a door- 
knob or  to  a park-gate. 

By  the  black  or  inoxidating  process  objects 
are  rendered  durable,  by  the  enamelling  and 
the  platinising  processes  absolutely  beautiful, 
and  at  the  same  time  impervious  to  the  effects 
of  outdoor  exposure.  It  is  not  too  far,  perhaps, 
to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  galvanised  iron 
roofs  and  buildings,  in  their  grey  Unsightliness, 
will  be  replaced  by  sheets  o?  soft  glittering 
metal,  pleasantly  refreshing  rather  than  dazzling 
to  the  eye,  when  lamp-posts,  converted  into 
gleaming  pillars  of  silver,  or  gold,  or  bronze, 
shall  reflect  the  lustre  of  the  flame  they  support, 
and  when  pillar  letter-boxes,  street  orderly 
bins,  and  metal  corner-posts  shall  combine  the 
useful  with  the  attractive.  Iron  railings,  too, 
around  public  monuments  and  building,  such  a3 
the  British  Museum,  instead  of  requiring  con- 
tinual coats  of  paint,  or  having  their  spikes 
periodically  covered  with  gold  leaf  at  a great 
expense,  compared  with  the  effect  and  durability 
obtained,  may  be  advantageously  treated  by  M. 
Dode’s  invention  ; for  he  contends  that  by  the 
substitution  of  gold  for  platinum  as  the  outer 
coating  in  his  process,  he  can  produce  the  effect 
of  gilding  at  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  where 
gold  leaf  is  employed,  and  obtain  at  the  same 
time  an  infinitely  greater  durability.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  City  or  cathedral  autho- 
rities to  venture  upon  an  experiment  which 
deserves  trying.  The  railings  round  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  are  to  be  redecorated,  simultaneously 
with  the  improvement  of  the  churchyard.  In- 
stead of  adopting  the  present  expensive  method 
of  gilding,  why  not  coat  them  with  M.  Dode’s 
composition,  at  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  ? 


Building  Extension  at  Brighton. — Not- 
withstanding the  large  number  of  empty  houses 
reported  to  exist  in  Brighton,  we  learn  that  a 
new  estate,  called  the  Elm  Grove  Estate,  has 
recently  been  projected  by  Messrs.  Stevens  & 
Son  and  Mr.  D.  Friend.  The  estate  is  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  Waterworks  Reservoir, 
between  Elm  Grove  and  the  Park-road,  and  has 
been  laid  out  for  the  erection  of  573  houses, 
some  few  of  which  are  already  in  a state  of 
forwardness.  The  Brighton  Herald  says:  — 
“ Seeing  the  demand  for  small  properties  in 
Brighton, — a demand  likely  to  be  much  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act  being  shortly  to  be  put  in  force  by  the 
Town  Council  in  Edward-street,  &c., — the  houses 
on  the  new  estate,  when  habitable,  are  not 
likely  to  stand  empty  for  any  lengthened 
period.” 
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the  financial  kesults  of  the 

GLASGOW  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  statements  made  by  Sir  Jas.  Watson  at 
tbe  InBtitnte  o£  Architects  as  to  the  small  cost 
at  which  the  gronnd  has  been  cleared  is  so 
different  from  the  results  of  similar  proceedings 
in  London  that  further  information  on  the  sub- 
iect  may  be  desirable.  We  print,  therefore, 
some  observations  on  tbe  subject  made  by  the 
Glasgow  correspondent  of  the  Edinb  u/rgh  Property 

“At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  held  in  London  on  Monday 
evening  last,  a paper  was  read  by  Sir  James 
Watson,  of  Glasgow,  on  ‘Improvements  in 
Glasgow  and  the  City  Improvement  Act,’  which 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Sir  James 
was  the  original  convener  of  the  City  Improve- 
ment Trust,  and  is,  consequently,  well  able  to 
handle  the  subject  in  an  exhaustive  and 
thorough  manner.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  contents  of  the  paper,  but  I 
think  Sir  Jame3  is  rather  premature  in  stating, 
as  he  does,  that  the  whole  charge  of  the  im- 
provement scheme  to  the  city  will  be  178.462Z., 
after  absorbing  80,0001.  of  taxes  still  to  be 
raised.  According  to  his  own  figures,  the 
trustees,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  bought 
and  paid  for  property  amounting  to  1,538,9711., 
of  which  there  has  been  sold  ground  realising 

921.5381.,  leaving  on  hand  ground  and  property 
costing  617,4331.,  which  is  still  to  be  realised. 
Of  this  large  holding,  we  know  that  one-third, 

200.0001.,  is  entirely  unremnnerative  at  present, 
and  is  admittedly  not  yielding  Id.  of  revenue. 

I am  sorry  to  say  it  consists  entirely  of  vacant 
ground,  purchased  at  and  held  for  a very  high 
price  5 and  the  cost  of  holding  it  is  alone  equal 
to  a tax  of  at  least  id.  per  pound  annually  on 
the  rental  of  the  city.  This  is  assuming  as 
correct  the  admission  made  by  Sir  James 
Watson  and  his  assistant  convener,  Councillor 
Morrison,  that  the  un remunerative  ground 
amounts  to  200,0001.  only,  but  other  members 
of  the  Trust,  who  are  quite  as  anxious  as  the 
conveners  to  arrive  at  a just  estimate  of  how 
matters  Btand,  maintain  that  the  Trust  holds 
unremnnerative  property  amounting  to  400,000Z., 
and,  if  this  be  so,  it  will  take  one-half  of  the 
whole  annual  tax  to  meet  the  cost  of  holding. 
Owners  of  City  Improvement  Trust  Bonds  should 
make  a note  of  this,  and  inquire  which  of  the 
two  estimates,  the  higher  or  the  lower  one,  is 
nearer  the  mark.  The  discussion  on  Sir  James 
Watson’s  paper,  particularly  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  brought  out  very 
clearly  the  failure  of  the  trustees  to  carry  out 
the  real  business  of  the  Improvement  Trust, 
viz.,  to  provide  suitable  dwellings  for  the  work- 
ing-classes within  the  burgh  proper,  and  which, 
indeed,  I dealt  strongly  with  in  my  letter  of  last 
week.  I recommend  Mr.  Iloneyman’s  remarks 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  your  readers. 

It  seems  the  Improvement  Trustees  them- 
selves  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  hold  their 
ground  at  its  present  high  price,  and  recoup 
themselves  for  the  cost  of  holding  by  the  in- 
crease likely  to  be  obtained  for  it;  but  rather 
than  dispose  of  the  ground  now  at  a rate  which 
would  admit  of  the  erection  on  it  of  workmen’s 
dwellings,  they  prefer  to  hold  on  and  apply  very 
soon  for  an  extension  of  time  and  further  powers 
of  taxation.  This  is  a very  unwise  policy,  I 
think,  and  one  which  the  already  over-taxed 
community  in  the  city  should  resist.  I would 
give  a word  of  advice  to  my  friends  of  the 
Improvement  Trust  to  guide  them  in  the  future 
selling  and  feuing  their  ground,  which  should 
be  carefully  considered,  especially  if  prices  are 
not  to  be  lowered.  Instead  of  converting  the 
whole  price  into  a ground-rent,  as  heretofore, 
there  Bhould  be  a certain  part  payment  in  cash, 
or  grassum,  insisted  upon,  and  the  remainder 
turned  into  a ground  annual  at  five  per  cent. 
At  present  the  high  ground-rent  found  on  all 
properties  built  on  Improvement  Trust,  as  well 
as  on  other  gjoMd,  absorb*,  a large  percentage 
of  the  valneof  theactnal  buildings, andhandica™ 
them  in  the  market.  A glaring  instance  of  this 
is  to  be  found  m a property  built  on  a neigh, 
bonnng  site,  coating  less,  however,  than  the 

prices  of  the  Trust  gronnd,  and  which  is  at 
present  advert, Bed  for  public  sale.  On  an  esti. 

Bit ^Tabo?  a',800'  ' ‘he  * 

Bool;  or  about  31  per  cent,  of  the  annual 

TS™  ; ,-JSJ!,"”“eqnencc,  tle  nPset  price  is 
stated  at  lo.oOOl.— a sum,  we  should  think,  far 
from  sufficient  to  erect  the  buildings  at  the  high 
rates  recently  ruling  in  wages  and  materials. 
Ground  annuals  on  a ratio  such  as  this  are 


entirely  out  of  all  proportion,  and  can  never  be 
considered  as  a first-class  investment,  nor  one 
readily  marketable ; while  the  unfortunate  pro- 
perty itself  groans  for  ever  under  the  incubus 
of  such  a huge  annual  burden.” 


PENGE  YESTRY  HALL  AND  OFFICES. 

The  new  vestry-hall  and  offices  erected  in 
the  Anerley-road,  on  land  purchased  from  the 
North  Surrey  District  Schools,  were  opened  on 
the  30th  of  April.  Externally  the  building  is 
faced  with  white  gault  bricks  and  Bath  stone, 
the  roofs  being  slated.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  offices  are  two  rooms  for  the  assistant-over- 
seer  and  rate-collector,  each  16  ft.  9 in.  by  15  ft., 
waiting-room  16  ft.  9 in.  by  14  ft.  3 in.,  lavatories, 
and  water-closet. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  offices  for  vestry 
clerk,  each  16  ft.  9 in.  by  15  ft. ; committee- 
room,  21  ft.  2 in.  by  16  ft.  9 in.,  with  an  inner  room 
and  anteroom.  Above  the  principal  entrance 
is  a turret  with  illuminated  clock.  The  vestry- 
hall  adjoins  the  office  building,  being  57  ft.  long 
by  27  ft.  wide  and  22  ft.  high  to  the  collar.  It 
has  one  entrance  internally  from  the  offices,  and 
another  externally  for  the  public.  The  roof  is 
open-timbered,  ceiled  at  the  level  of  the  collar 
beam.  The  ceiling  is  of  wood,  in  panels  stained 
and  varnished,  the  moulded  portions  of  principals 
and  cornice  being  picked  out  in  colour.  The 
walls  are  finished  in  trowelled  stucco  for  paint, 
with  moulded  work  in  Keene’s  cement.  There 
is  a movable  dais  or  platform  at  one  end  of  the 
hall,  which  is  intended  for  public  purposes  as 
well  as  ordinary  vestry  meetings. 

The  hall,  and  also  the  staircase  and  corridor, 
are  heated  by  Gundry’B  system  of  warm  air. 
This  system,  providing  for  the  introduction  of 
fresh  warmed  air,  effectually  assists  the  venti- 
lation. 

A separate  dwelling  with  four  rooms,  for 
caretaker,  adjoins  the  offices.  There  are  two 
entrances  from  the  high  road,  with  wrought- 
iron  gates.  The  gas  - fittings,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  are  from  special  designs. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Elkington  & Son,  of  Cannon- 
street,  are  the  architects.  Messrs.  J.  & C. 
Bowver,  of  Upper  Norwood,  are  the  builders. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  was  4,3411. 


THE  NEW  GLASS  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST 

WINDOW  OF  KING’S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Messrs.  John  R.  Clayton  & Alfred  Bell 
have  just  now  completed  a remarkable  work  in 
filling  the  west  window  of  King’s  College  Chapel 
with  stained  glass.  The  design  adopted  is  in 
fulfilment  of  the  original  plan  by  whioh  the 
series  of  subjects,  illustrated  in  the  ancient 
glass  of  the  chapel,  was  intended  to  be  com- 
pleted by  a representation  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. 

In  treating  this  theme,  the  design  in  the  new 
work  has  been  extended  over  the  entire  area  of 
the  window,  which  is  of  nine  lights,  divided  by 
a transom  into  two  tiers.  The  general  idea  has 
been  to  set  forth  the  scene  of  the  Judgment  as 
within  a vast  hall,  of  semicircular  plan,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises,  in  elaborate  architectural 
design,  a canopy  which  penetrates  high  into  the 
tracery-openings  above  the  main  lights.  With- 
out attempting  a oomplete  description,  we  may 
mention  that  in  the  central  light  of  the  upper 
tier  is  seated  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  on  the 
throne  of  J udgment.  On  each  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  and  within  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  great  canopy,  are  groups  of  angels,  jubilant 
with  trumpets,  and  bearing  emblems  of  the 
Crucifixion.  At  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  two  angels 
support  a tablet,  upon  which  is  the  inscription, — 
“ Sedebit  super  sedem  majestatis  sum."  On  the 
right  and  left,  each  in  three  divisions,  the  lights 
are  occupied  by  seated  figures  of  apostles  and 
other  saints  ; the  background  being  here  in  the 
form  of  a semicircular  colonnade,  bearing, 
above  its  entablature,  architectural  features, 
within  which  are  introduced  angels  with  trum- 
pets, &c. 

In  the  lower  tier,  the  central  triplet  of  lights 
displays  the  architectural  basement  of  the  great 
throne.  This  portion  of  the  design  is  treated 
with  elaborate  niches,  containing  figures  of  St. 
Michael  and  two  other  angels,— the  one,  on  the 
dexter  side,  bearing  a lily  and  scroll  inscribed, 

Deus  m judicium  pro  omni  errato  sive  bonum 
sive  malum  illud  sit”  ; the  other,  on  the  sinister 
side,  holdmg  a flaming  Bword  and  a scroll  inscribed 


“ Judicabit  orbem  terrm  iu  cequitate  et  pi, 
in  veritate  sua.”  St.  Michael,  in  the  cei 
in  full  armour.  He  carries  the  scales  otij 
ment,  and  rests  one  hand  on  a cruc  , 
shield.  The  remaining  lights  on  the  lowll, 
are  filled  with  representations  of  the  rec  i 
of  the  blessed  and  the  expulsion  o h 
lost.  A special  feature  of  the  design  is  i 
in  the  lowermost  portion  near  the  centre... 
appears  the  figure  of  the  founder,!. 
Henry  YI.  Ho  rises  from  his  grave 
upward,  and  bearing  in  his  hands  a model, 
chapel  itself,  together  with  a scroll,  on  . 
appear  the  words  “ Miserere  Domine.”  'j 

The  window  is,  as  many  know,  one  . 
largest  in  the  kingdom.  Further  than  tj 
has  a special  interest  in  being  the  onlytj 
the  twenty-five  other  large  windows  iij 
chapel  which  remained  without  staineci, 
till  now.  Moreover,  it  happens  that  iu 
mentary  evidence  exists  that  the  bl 
adopted  for  the  new  window,  viz.,  the  l, 
Judgment,”  was  originally  intended  as  j; 
the  scheme  for  the  entire  chapel. 

Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  have  had  thaw 
hand  for  some  seven  or  eight  years,  ; 
which  time  they  have  had  to  obtain 
specially  made  to  match  the  anoieut  tin! 
study  the  old  glass  with  much  labour  and 
taking,  so  that  the  new  work  should  i 
perfect  harmony  and  tone  with  the  old  w 
far  as  possible.  We  are  by  no  means  of  cl 
that  a close  reproduction  of  old  wort 
desirable  course,  or  indeed  a natural  con 
follow  in  existing  art.  There  was,  howe 
this  case  an  exceptional  reason  why  \ 
course  should  be  pursued.  Becans. 
naw  window  was  made  in  completion  ■ 
series  filling  the  chapel,  and  a work  of  an 
manner  would  have  been  disturbing  s 
jurious  to  the  unity  of  effort  so  desirable, 
case. 

Mr.  Armstead’s  Fountain  at  this  C 
with  statue  of  the  founder,  is  interest® 
is  rare  to  see  sculpture  and  architects 
bined  at  the  hands  of  a sculptor,  and  i 
respect  it  reminds  one  of  how  men  wot. 
former  days. 


BRICKLAYERS’  WAGES  AND  MAI 
BUILDERS. 

A case  of  some  importance  to  build! 
contractors  came  before  the  Judge  of  thci 
ditch  County  Court  a few  days  ago.  A 
layer,  named  Sedman,  sued  Messrs.  Yc 
Ewens,  contractors,  of  London,  Cheltx 
and  Plymouth,  for  the  sum  of  21.  0s.  3d 
one  week’s  wages.  The  defendants  alleglj 
they  had  tendered  the  plaintiff  his  wag 
the  principal  point  was  whether  the  ]i| 
was  entitled  to  charge  at  the  rate  of 
hour.  He  produced  the  rules  of  the  Bricl  ' 
Society,  of  which  he  is  a member,  from 
it  appeared  that  the  master  builders  had: 
to  pay  the  men  9d.  per  hour,  and  that  tl 
to  be  the  scale  of  payment  for  the  futur ; 
the  defendants  it  was  contended  that  thdi 
not  bound  by  any  resolution  adopted  bj 
ference  of  the  builders,  and  that  the, 
accustomed  to  pay  their  men  according  1 
efficiency,  some  being  paid  only  6jd.  ai 
and  others  7d.  and  8d.  They  alleged  tl 
plaintiff  was  only  worth  7d.  an  hour,  ai 
declined  to  pay  him  anything  more.  In 
to  the  Judge,  it  was  stated,  on  behalf 
defendants,  that  they  had  made  no  arran- 
with  the  plaintiff  on  entering  their  emplc, 
and  his  honour  gave  judgment  for  7d.  p« 
the  sum  which  the  defendants  had  te 
being  a judgment  adverse  to  the  plaint! 
practically  for  the  defendants. 


Confessional  Boxes. — The  Chance- 

Cheater  has  just  delivered  a judgment; 
Consistory  Court,  in  which,  while  decre 
faculty  for  certain  structural  alteratiov 
improvements  in  the  church  of  St.  Ma 
Toxteth-park,  Liverpool,  he  says  that, 
same  time,  under  the  bishop’s  direction 
tain  chairs  and  prayer-desks,  screened  fr 
body  of  the  church  by  a projecting  r° 
dently  intended  to  be  used  for  confessi 
must  be  moved,  as  his  lordship  had  direct 
previous  incumbent  to  do  so  as  long  r 
April,  1872.  The  Chancellor  further  di 
that  a second  communion-table,  temp 
sanctioned  by  the  bishop  while  certain  fi 
were  being  put  up,  should  be  removed.  1 
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| « KENILWORTH  SEWERAGE 
COMPETITION." 

'it, — Your  correspondent  of  Saturday  last 
yid  a somewhat  mild  protest  concerning  the 
itthis  competition  was  decided,  but  I think 
jl  had  been  a competitor  his  condemnation 
pi  have  been  rather  stronger. 

^nite  agree  with  your  correspondent  that 
(ifessional  umpire  in  competitions  is  always 
fable,  because  he  not  only  possesses  the 
fliifio  knowledge  necessai’y  to  determine  the 
rvo  merits  of  such  designs,  but  he  is  also 
N from  local  influence  and  crotchets  peculiar 
jiateur  engineers. 

my  opinion,  the  Kenilworth  Local  Board 
:|3me  misgivings  as  to  their  competency  to 
pi  decision  in  the  matter ; because  the  con- 
i' of  the  advertisement  stipulated  that  all 
Sis  should  be  sent  in  under  a motto  or  device, 
Shortly  before  the  plans  were  sent  in  a 
Bid  circular  was  forwarded  to  each  corn- 
er to  the  effect  that  the  plans  might  bear 
liimes  and  addresses  of  their  authors,  thus 

I'  the  Board  a chance  of  fixing  upon  a name 
would  be  much  safer  and  less  troublesome 
electing  a plan  with  no  other  recommenda- 
lan  its  merits ; but,  it  seems,  a strong  pro- 
as raised  against  this,  and  another  printed 
ir  was  issued  stating  that,  in  consequence 
j competitors  objecting,  the  Board  had 
id  to  adhere  to  their  original  advertisement, 
last  printed  circular  informs  the  com- 
es that  “ This  Board  has  selected  for  the 
premium  the  plans  of  Mr.  Lundie,  of 
F,  and  has  accepted  his  tender”  I was 
;ifare  that  the  Board  expected  a tender  with 
Ij'.ans,  because  professional  men  are  not 
Billy  contractors ; but  had  I known  it,  I could 
ijent  in  a tender  from  a respectable  con- 
f*,  who  would  have  borne  out  the  correct- 
lf  my  estimate.  In  all  competitions  dis- 

Itment  must  arise,  but  I do  not  think  any 
raid  be  really  discouraged  if  he  knew  his 
:had  been  tested  by  a competent  profes- 
| judge. 

i at  a loss  to  know  why  the  Local  Board 
i d a scheme  involving  an  outlay  of  5,000?., 
>i3omo  of  the  other  plans  were  estimated 
^exceed  4,000?.  A Competitor. 


RIVER  POLLUTION. 

| Penk. — Complaints  are  made  that  th© 

I'enk  is  becoming  very  offensive  in  th© 
id  district,  owing  to  the  contamination  of 
■ ter  by  the  Wolverhampton  sewage,  the 
fe  of  which  have  been  traced  as  far  down 
B eam  as  Stretton  Mill.  The  attention  of 
Iyer  Commissioners  is  about  to  be  called  to 
object. 

d Irwell. — On  the  25th  ult.  Major  Tulloch, 
jjaeld  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
rjnment  Board,  with  respect  to  an  applica- 
*jy  the  Barton-upon-Irwell  Local  Board  to 
5j?  594?.  for  works  of  sewerage  in  the  district, 
lirveyor  of  the  Board  said  it  was  intended 
|ir  the  sewage  of  the  district  before  it  was 
lj.rged  into  the  Irwell  by  means  of  tanks, 
ans  for  the  erection  of  which  had  been 
>;.-ed  by  Mr.  Barnes,  C.E.,  of  Manchester, 
Ijibmitted  about  two  years  ago.  The  clerk 
that  so  soon  as  Manchester  and  Salford 
prepared  to  treat  their  sewage  before  sending 
' the  Irwell,  the  Barton  Local  Board  would 
•3nce  the  erection  of  their  tanks.  Instead 
gating  their  sewage,  Salford,  which  ought 
tine  of  the  first  authorities  to  be  compelled 
Vat  their  sewage,  had  created  new  sources 
Viet  into  the  river.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
4 Government  Board  compelled  them,  the 
*:i  Local  Board  would  comply  with  their 


ALTERATIONS  IN  TOTTENHAM 
CHURCHYARD. 

By  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Totten- 
|/estry,  it  will  be  seen  that  authority  was 
J to  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  to  apply 
[ faculty  to  authorise  them  to  make  cer- 
■jilterations  in  the  churchyard.  A plan 
V proposed  alterations  was  shown  to  the 
| Qg)  by  which  it  appeared  that  a new  path 
|)e  made  from  Church-lane  in  an  oblique 
Mion  across  the  burial-ground  by  the  yew 
to  the  porch,  and  that  the  one  on  the  north 
r the  chancel  is  to  be  widened  a short 
■ ice.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a boundary. 
,n  the  east  with  three  neat  gates. 


The  cost  will  be  defrayed  by  subscriptions, 
and  it  is  promised  that  in  making  these  altera- 
tions there  shall  be  no  desecration  of  the  graves, 
and  that  all  the  earth  removed  during  the  work 
shall  be  kept  in  the  churchyard. 

The  Vicar  stated  also  that  the  restoration  of 
the  church  cost  12,000?.,  the  whole  of  which 
was  paid  by  subscriptions.  As  regards  the  ivy 
on  the  tower,  the  Vicar  said  he  regretted  that 
some  portion  of  it  had  died  through  the  altera- 
tions, but  he  had  had  fresh  ivy  planted,  and  in 
a short  time  the  whole  of  it  would  be  better 
than  before. 

The  contributor  and  others  are  in  hope  that 
all  fresh  subscriptions  will  be  devoted  to  the 
alterations  and  alleged  improvements,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  will  keep  a watch  over  the 
gentleman  who  would  not  desecrate  a church- 
yard, or  hurt  a fly  or  the  feelings  of  any  one 
opposed  to  his  own,  also  that  he  will  inform 
us  how  short  a time  the  ivy  mentioned  will  be 
growing  before  it  reaches  and  embraces  the 
summit  of  the  steeple  or  belfry,  because  judges 
differ  on  this  point.  Unfortunately  for  the  ivy 
noticed,  it  is  all  nearly  or  quite  dead,  and 
beyond  resurrection,  through  the  bad  judg- 
ment, &c.,  of  somebody  or  nobody,  who  is  gene- 
rally the  party  who  causes  all  kinds  of  mischief 
and  absurdities. 

Lynx  Eye. 


THE  COMING  PRESIDENT. 

Sin, — In  a free  state  it  is  a strange  and 
illogical  proceeding,  as  Peter  Pindar  pithily 
puts  it, — 

“ To  give  the  intelligent  voter  a voice, 

Yet  rob  him  of  even  the  semblance  of  choice.” 

The  practical  working  of  the  new  “ settlement 
of  succession  ” at  the  Institute  (though  I am 
far  from  saying  that  it  is  in  the  present  instance 
at  variance  with  the  law  of  “natural  selection”) 
suggests  that  the  proper  heading  for  the  balloting- 
papers  this  year  would  have  been, — 

“ Under  Whichcord,  Bezonian  ? Speak  or  die ! ” 

Yours  to  command,  A “ Fellah.” 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 


A correspondent  sends  us  the  following  in 
the  shape  of  a printed  handbill,  and  thinks  it 
“literary  if  not  artistic.”  We  present  it 
literally : — 


The  Kent  Art  and  Arohsoloqxs  Mission,  in 
unison  with  ‘The  Mission  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford.’ 

Printed  for  and  published  by  John  Vcre  (John  Moore), 
Architect,  Heir  and  Representave  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Oxford. 

The  First  Mbeting,  1879,  in  aid  of  the  above  Mission, 
will  be  held  in  the  School-room,  near  Saint  Lawrence 
Church,  and  close  to  the  Railway  Station,  Saint  Lawrence, 
on  Thursday,  April  21th,  1879. 

Presided  over  by  John  Verb  (John  Moore),  Architect, 
who  will  read  ‘ The  Rose  and  the  Lilies,  and  tho  Cedens  of 
Lebanon,’  May,  1877. 

The  public  is  respectively  invited  to  attend.  A few 
reserved  seats.  Doors  open  at  half-past  seven  o’clock. 

Ramsgate : E.  Peirce,  Printer  by  Atmospheric  Power, 
Kent  Echo  Machine  Works,  Meeting-street." 


If  this  be  the  result  of  “ Atmospheric  Power,” 
we  trust,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  no  “ echo.” 
The  meeting,  we  are  informed,  was  postponed. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Stow.— Messrs.  Wailes  & Strang,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  have  been  commissioned  to  erect  a 
memorial  window  in  Stow  Church,  Gloucester- 
shire, to  the  memory  of  Quarter-Master  Sergeant 
John  Charles  Bullock,  Natal  Carbineers,  who 
was  killed  at  Isandula. 

Blojield.  — A stained-glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  tho  north  aisle  of 
Blofield  Church.  The  window  is  in  the  style  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  and  contains  three 
life-size  figures  standing  beneath  architectural 
canopies,  the  centre  one  representing  our 
Saviour,  and  those  on  the  right  and  left  Moses 
and  Elias.  The  window  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
J.  & J.  King,  of  Norwich,  and  was  erected  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Tack,  in  memory  of  his  father  and 
mother. 

Lichfield. — A stained-glass  window  in  memory 
of  the  late  Capt.  Webster  has  been  added  to 
St.  John’s  Church,  Lichfield.  The  two  lights 
contain  the  figures  of  St.  John  and  St.  George. 
The  window  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Webster,  and 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & 
Grylles. 

Smethwick. — A new  stained-glass  memorial 
window  has  just  been  inserted  in  the  south  side 


of  the  Old  Church,  Smethwick,  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Smith.  The  subject  is  “Christ  blessing 
little  Children.”  The  window  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Evans,  West  Smethwick. 

Henley -in- Arden. — A stained  - glass  window 
has  just  been  completed  at  Henley-in- Arden 
Church.  It  is  a bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Daniel 
Hopkins,  in  memory  of  his  father.  The  window 
is  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  embraces  five 
lights,  the  extreme  measurements  being  about 
18  ft.  in  height  and  12  ft.  in  width.  In  the 
central  compartment  is  a figure  of  our  Lord 
bearing  the  chalice,  and  in  the  lateral  lights 
figures  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The  tracery 
panels  are  occupied  by  sacred  monograms,  with 
the  Agnus  Dei  and  the  descending  dove,  an  gels  with 
harps  and  other  instruments  of  music.  In  the 
apex  are  figures  of  the  archangels  Michael  and 
Gabriel. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Berry  Pomeroy. — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Berry  Pomeroy,  South  Devon,  has  just 
been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  north 
transept  chapel,  containing  the  monument  of 
the  Seymour  family,  has  been  carefully  cleaned, 
as  also  the  altar-tomb,  whioh  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  remains  of  Sir  Richard  Pomeroy, 
who  rebuilt  the  church  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  south  aisle  was 
added.  The  notable  carved  and  illuminated 
screen,  which  divides  the  nave  from  the  chancel, 
has  been  carefully  treated ; and  the  removal  of 
some  old  pews  and  a quantity  of  dirt  and 
varnish  has  revealed  a number  of  panels  on 
which  are  paintings  of  saints  and  the  four 
doctors  of  the  Western  Church.  Each  face  in 
the  painting  has  been  disfigured,  it  is  supposed 
by  the  troops  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  the  other 
parts  of  tho  figures  are  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. The  nave  and  aisles  have  been  re-seated,  the 
old  high  pews  being  superseded  by  open  seats  of 
pitch-pine,  the  front  and  ends  corresponding 
with  the  tracery  of  the  screen  and  choir-stalls. 
Some  of  the  columns,  which  were  from  1 ft. 
1 in.  to  1 ft.  6 in.  out  of  perpendicular,  have 
been  restored  to  their  original  positions,  and 
each  one  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  result 
being  that  an  inscription  was  discovered  on  each 
of  the  capitals.  Eleven  new  windows,  of  five 
lights  each,  with  tracery,  have  been  inserted, 
and  the  east  window  has  been  lowered  to  corre- 
spond with  that  at  the  western  end.  The  floor 
is  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  new  wagon- 
headed  roof  is  of  American  pine.  The  walls 
have  been  cleaned,  pointed,  and  coloured.  The 
cost  of  the  restoration  is  3,000?.,  and  it  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Jeffery  Michelmore,  architect.  Mr.  Back  has 
been  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Famworth. — On  Easter  Monday,  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  consecrated  the  new  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas,  at  Dixon-green,  Fam- 
worth, which  has  been  erected  upon  a piece  of 
land  given  by  the  Bridgewater  trustees,  at  a 
cost  of  about  8,000?.  It  is  built  of  Yorkshire 
stone,  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  will  ac- 
commodate 630  persons.  It  has  been  erected 
from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Rawson, 
architect,  Manchester. 

Kennardington. — The  parish  church  of  £>t. 
Mary,  Kennardington,  in  the  Liberty  of  Romney 
Marsh,  Kent,  has  just  had  its  tower  partially 
restored,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  architect. 
The  present  church  is  a comparatively  small 
one,  re-arranged  out  of  the  ruins  of  a much 
larger  one,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1559.  It  is  proposed  to  restore 
the  remainder  of  the  church,  the  present  con- 
dition of  which,  and  the  appearance  it  will 
present  when  restored,  have  been  represented 
in  two  pictures  prepared  by  Mr.  Seddon.  One 
shows  the  church  in  its  squalor,  with  plastered 
ceiling  pierced  by  the  iron  stove-pipe,  with  the 
rotton  deal  pews ; and  the  other  shows  the 
windows  re-opened  and  re-furnished  with 
tracery,  and  the  interior  re-furnished  with  screen 
and  decorations  as  proposed. 

Rcmmoor. — The  new  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Ranmoor,  Sheffield,  erected  by  Mr. 
J . Newton  Mappin,  was  consecrated  on  the  24th 
ult.  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  church 
stands  on  a piece  of  elevated  ground  at  the 
entrance  to  what  is  known  as  Ranmoor  Park. 
It  is  Early  Gothic  in  style,  and  has  a spire 
190  ft.  in  height,  springing  from  the  western 
end.  From  the  Ranmoor-road  the  spire  is 
220  ft.  above  the  footpath.  The  church  is 
130  ft.  long.  The  church  will  accommo- 
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date  about  560  persons.  _ The  land  npon 
which  the  church  stands  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
J W.  Harrison,  who  has  also  contributed 
the  cost  of  the  boundary- walls  and  the  laying 
out  of  the  grounds.  The  organ,  by  Messrs. 
Brindley  & Foster,  is  the  gift  ot  Mx.  C.U.. 
Firth.  The  bells  have  been  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  Springfield  House.  The  pulpit  has 
been  presented  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cowlishaw.  It  is 
of  Italian  walnut,  with  bronze  enrichments  and 
ornaments,  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  Green.  The 
font,  of  Ancaster  stone,  with  marble  columns, 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Brittain  (Master  Cutler). 
The  total  cost  of  the  church  and  its  appoint- 
ments is  about  15,0001.  , 

Tinsley. — The  Tinsley  Memorial  Parish  Churcd 
was  opened  on  the  19th  ult.  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  church, 
and  has  been  erected  by  Mrs.  W.  Overend  as  a 
memorial  to  her  first  husband,  Mr.  George 
Hounsfield.  The  style  is  Flowing  Decorated. 
The  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north 
aisle,  organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  The  organ 
has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Brindley  & Foster, 
of  Sheffield.  The  church,  which  will  accommo- 
date about  400  worshippers,  has  cost  about 

5.0001.  , , 

Gloucester. — On  the  22nd  of  December  last 

the  parish  church  of  St.  George,  Gloucester, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  It  had  been 
restored  two  years  previously  at  a cost  of 
5001.  Directly  after  the  conflagration,  a com- 
mittee was  formed  to  arrange  for  the  re- 
building of  the  church.  Mr.  P.  E.  Masey, 
architect,  London,  was  consulted.  He  visited 
the  ruins,  and  prepared  plans  for  the  new  edifice. 
These  were  laid  before  a vestry  meeting,  held  on 
the  23rd  of  January,  and  were  approved.  To 
carry  out  this  work,  it  is  estimated  that  about 

6.0001.  will  be  required.  The  ceremony  of 
laying  the  “commemoration  stone”  of  the  new 
edifice  took  place  on  the  16th  ult. 


erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Roger- 
of  Brighouse,  and  the  estimated  cost  is 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Baddiley. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Baddiley.  The  building  has  been 
erected,  at  a cost  of  7001.,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Dutton,  of  Brindley,  by  Mr.  Huxley,  builder, 
Malpas.  Seats  are  provided  for  132  persons. 

Kilbum. — A new  Bible  Christian  Chapel  has 
been  opened  at  Kilbum  Park.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  500  persons  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  galleries.  The  basement  provides  a school- 
room about  40  ft.  square,  also  kitchen,  with 
tea-boiler,  &c.  The  whole  building  is  heated 
with  air  by  Truswell  & Holden’s  apparatus. 
The  total  cost  has  been  2,5001.  Mr.  W.  Ranger 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Allen,  of  Kil- 
burn,  the  builder. 

Cottingham. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has 
been  recently  opened  at  Cottingham,  near  Hull. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  about  600  per- 
sons. The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style,  the 
material  being  white  bricks,  relieved  with  Bath 
stone.  The  framing  of  the  pews,  pulpit,  gal- 
lery front,  &c.,  is  done  in  pitch-pine,  and  the 
panels  in  clean  white  deal,  all  varnished. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  about  3,0001.,  and 
the  scheme  provides  a large  school  and  class- 
rooms at  the  back  of  the  chapel,  yet  to  be 
erected,  at  a cost  of  about  1,0001.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  W.  Ranger,  and  Mr.  Blackburn,  of 
Hull,  was  the  builder. 

Bournemouth.  — The  memorial  stone  of  the 
new  East  Cliff  Congregational  Church,  Bourne- 
mouth, has  been  laid.  The  new  building  is 
being  erected  on  the  same  site  as  the  old  school, 
in  the  Holdenhurst-road,  the  freehold  of  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  trustees  by  Sir  G. 
Meyrick.  It  will  contain  in  the  basement  a 
school-room,  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  four  class-rooms, 
with  staircase  to  the  church  and  gallery.  In- 
cluding the  gallery,  sitting  accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  650  worshippers,  the  pews  being 
of  pitch-pine.  The  interior  will  be  divided  into 
two  aisles.  The  building  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
white  brick,  with  stone  dressings  and  moulded 
brick  reveals  to  windows.  The  tower  will  be 
90  ft.  high,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  provided 
with  a four-face  clock.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing  will  be  upwards  of  4,0001.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Kemp-Welch  & Pinder,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  R.  Pike. 

Cleckheaton. — The  openiilg  services  of  a new 
chapel  at  Scholes,  Cleckheaton,  in  connexion 
with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  denomi- 


about  2,0001. 

Heptonstall. — On  the  27th  March  the  Baptist 
Chapel  which  has  just  been  completed  at  Hep- 
tonstall Slack,  was  opened.  The  chapel  is  esti- 
mated to  hold  540  persons,  and  has  beeu  erected 
from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Horsfield  & Son, 
architects,  Manchester,  at  a cost  of  2,300 1. 

Manchester.— The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  school  - chapel  in  Plymouth-grove, 
Manchester,  were  laid  on  the  5th  ult.  The 
site  is  at  the  corner  of  Plymouth-grove  and 
Hyde-grove,  and  sufficient  land  has  been  pur- 
chased0 for  the  erection  of  a chapel  to  accommo- 
date 1,000  worshippers.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  chapel  will  cost  10,0001.,  and  as  some  time 
must  elapse  before  such  a large  sum  can  be  col- 
lected, the  circuit  committee  have  decided  to 
proceed  first  with  the  school  - chapel.  This 
building  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Hether- 
ino’ton  & Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle,  and  the 
contract  given  to  Mr.  L.  Webster,  of  Brook- 
street,  Manchester.  It  will  be  in  the  Early 
Gothic  style,  and  constructed  of  Yorkshire 
stone,  without  any  unnecessary  ornamentation. 
Accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  350  per- 
sons. The  cost  of  the  school  - chapel,  with 
vestries  and  keeper’s  house,  will  be  3,5001.,  so 
that  the  entire  scheme  will  involve  an  outlay  ot 
13,5001. 

Northampton.— The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  Church  and  schools  were 
laid  at  Northampton  on  the  1st  ult.  The  build- 
ings will  cover  a superficial  area  128  ft.  6 in. 
long  by  45  ft.  wide.  The  front  will  be  a gabled 
one,  flanked  by  a tower  on  each  side,  with  broach 
spires  rising  to  a height  of  74  ft.  Between  the 
towers  will  be  the  principal  entrance.  Above 
will  be  a large  five-light  window.  Stone  is  also 
used  for  the  shafts,  the  finishing  off  of  the 
buttresses,  and  the  weatherings,  the  remainder 
of  the  front  portion  of  the  building  being  of  red 
pressed  bricks.  Along  the  sides  the  ordinary 
brick  walls  will  be  relieved  by  pilasters  of  white 
brick.  Messrs.  James  Kerridge  & Sons,  Wisbech, 
are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cosford, 
Ladies’ -lane,  Northampton,  the  builder ; the 
foreman  of  the  works  being  Mr.  Gray.  The 
total  cost  of  the  buildings  and  site  will  be 


The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  1 1 
Barrow,  builder,  from  the  plans  and  undt 
direction  of  Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  archi 
Wisbech. 


VARIORUM. 


5,000 1. 
Bedale. 


-A  new  Baptist  Chapel  has  been 
opened  in  Bedale.  The  style  is  Classic.  The 
material  used  is  stone,  from  local  quarries, 
relieved  with  bands  of  blue  Staffordshire  brick. 
The  woodwork  throughout  is  of  the  best  red- 
wood, except  bench-ends,  which  are  of  pitch- 
pine,  stained  and  varnished.  Sittings  are  pro- 
vided for  250  persons,  and  beneath  the  chapel 
is  a large  school-room.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  1,4801.  Mr.  J.  P.  Kay,  Leeds,  is  the 
architect  under  whose  supervision  the  work  has 
been  carried  out. 

Kingussie.  — The  new  Free  Church  at 
Kingussie  has  been  opened.  It  occupies  the 
Bite  of  the  old  church,  and  is  built  of  blue 
whinstone,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Lawrie, 
architect,  Inverness.  The  contractors  for  the 
different  departments  were  as  follows : — Mason’s 
work,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  & Macdonald, 
Kingussie ; carpenters’  work,  Mr.  Laing,  Forres ; 
slaters’  work,  Mr.  Catanach,  Newtonmore; 
plaster-work,  Mr.  Alves,  Forres ; plumber’s 
work,  Mr.  Ross,  Kingussie ; painting,  Mr.  Chis- 
holm, Kingussie. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — On  the  25th  ult.  a new  school  at 
Tanner’s  Hill,  Deptford,  was  opened  by  the 
School  Board  for  London.  The  school  will 
accommodate  180  boys,  180  girls,  and  238 
infants,  and  has  cost  about  7,9001.  It  has  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Wall  Bros.,  of  Kentish, 
town,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
the  architect  to  the  Board.  The  total  cost  for 
each  child  accommodated  was  171.  19s.  4d. 

Wisbech. — The  new  Board  schools  for  girls 
and  infants,  in  Elm-road,  Wisbech,  have  been 
opened.  The  style  is  Early  Pointed,  the 
materials  of  the  elevations  being  white  brick 
and  stone.  The  north-west  elevation  has  a bell- 
tower  terminating  with  aspire  carried  by  shafts 
of  Mansfield  stone  with  foliated  capitals.  The 
school  for  girls  is  54  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide, 
and  two  class-rooms  each  20  ft.  and  18  ft.  wide, 
capable  of  accommodating  200  girls. 


The  “Memory  of  Thomas  Moore,”  by  Mi 
Hall,  F.S.A.,  just  now  published  by  Virtue. i 
is  not  wholly  new,  the  outline  having  al 
appeared  in  Mr.  Hall’s  delightful  “Bo  i 
Memories  of  the  Great  Men  and  Women  e., 
Age  ” ; but  the  author  has  added  to  it  con 
ably,  and  includes  a photograph  from  the 
trait  by  Shee,  which,  not  very  long  ago, ; 
have  cost  all  that  is  asked  for  the  book.  >f 
profit  which  may  accrue  from  the  sale  < 
“ Memory”  is  to  be  added  to  a fond  now > 
raised  for  placing  a memorial  window  n 
church  at  Bromham,  adjoining  Sloperton,  > 
where  the  poet  is  buried.  In  this  “pam.'1 
book”  Mr.  Hall  has  endeavoured  to  do  j: 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Moore,  saying 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with  m t 
the  great  authors  of  the  age : I regard  Mo.’: 
the  one  of  them  all  who  reflects  the  h 
credit  on  the  profession  of  letters — a-i 
one  of  them  all  who  was  most  perfi 
the  several  relations  of  life, — as  huilr 
father,  son,  brother,  friend.”  It  is  eloqc 
and,  what  is  more,  convincingly  written 
The  answer  usually  made  to  the  assertion^ 
immensity  of  the  sam  spent  on  drink  inEi 
is,  “ Yes ; and  the  sums  spent  on  bread  U 
meat  are  also  immense.  There  are  a : 
many  of  ns  and  this  fact,  of  course,  oughjj 
remembered.  The  reply,  however,  cann 
held  good  in  face  of  the  following  figures! 
by  Mr.  William  Hoyle,  “ a Manchester  f 
manufacturer,”  in  his  pamphlet,  “Over-pi 
tion  and  the  Present  Stagnation  of  Ti 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.)  : — “ For  the  fivci 
ending  1862  we  spent  upon  drink  450, (XX| 
or  90,000,0001.  per  annum;  but  for  tl: 
years  ending  1877  we  spent  713,000,00'. 
upwards  of  142,000,0001.  annually,  being  i 
increase  of  263,000,0001.,  or  about  56  pe  l 
in  our  drinking,  whilst  the  population  ht  i 
grown  16  per  cent.  Comparing  the  cor 
of  our  home  trade  in  cotton  goods  for  toll 
period,  I find  that,  whilst  for  the  five 
ending  1861  we  consumed  833,000,000! 
cotton  in  the  home  trade ; for  the  five 
ending  1877  we  only  consumed  769,000,fii 
a falling-off  of  64,000,000  lb.,  or  8 pen 
The  case,  then,  stands  thus,— populate 
creased  16  per  cent.,  drinking  increased  J 
cent.,  whilst  the  cotton  trade,  instead  i| 
creasing,  has  decreased  8 per  cent.”—’ 
Lancet  says,— “ At  the  last  meeting  (| 
Medical  Society,  on  April  7th,  an  inter 
discussion  was  raised  upon  the  ill  effe 
arsenical  wall-papers,  after  a paper  contr: 
by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg.  Amongst  the  speake, 
Mr.  Carr,  C.E.,  who  said  that  bright  colou!: 
be  produced  without  the  aid  of  arsenic,  alt: 
it  is  employed  in  many  manufactures  in  :j 
its  use  is  not  suspected.  He  considers?, 
dangerous  articles  of  this  description  shot 
be  sold  without  a licence  or  notice  of  the; 
ployment.  He  cited  the  occupation  of  : 
japanning  of  tea-canisters  as  highly  dang 
many  of  those  employed  in  the  trade  bein: 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  The  colour  used  in 
Venetian  blinds  is  arsenical,  and  when  the 
becomes  decayed  the  particles  of  colour' 
each  time  the  blinds  are  moved.  He  also  re 
to  the  dangerous  ingredients  used  in  some 
in-door  paints.  He  urged  legislative  ? 
ference  in  the  trades  in  which  these  dant 
colours  are  used,  and  felt  confident  that  Gi 
ment  would  interpose  in  this  matter  if  applitj 
a proper  manner.  Amongst  other  speaker: 
Mr.  Malcolm  Morris  and  Dr.  Brookfield  k 
how  they  had  personally  suffered  severe!; 
arsenical  poisoning  due  to  house-paintinjt 
eventually,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  first-ii 
gentleman,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a comt 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  a deputai; 
the  Government.” 


The 

school  for  infants  is  39  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide, 
, , ,,  , Iwith  gallery  and  class-room,  20  ft.  and  18  ft. 

nation,  have  been  held.  The  chapel  has  been  1 wide,  capable  of  accommodating  150  infants. 


The  Sunday  Society.— The  fourth 

annual  meeting  of  this  society,  establish 
obtain  the  opening  of  museums,  art-ga 
libraries,  and  gardens  on  Sundays,  will  be 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  Freemasons  Tavt 
Saturday,  May  17th,  when  the  chair  will  bd 
by  the  president,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  i 
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ay  3,  1879.] 


Ptsallmwit, 

■ tminster  Industrial  Exhibition 
iings. — The  new  buildings  in  course  of 
[ tt  in  Yictoria-Btreet  for  the  Westminster 
■i-ial  Exhibition  are  progressing.  The 
^gs,  which  are  situated  on  the  south  side 
f.oria- street,  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
SSeddon,  architect.  They  consist  of  a 
jingle,  forming  four  separate  blocks,  each 
■n  length  by  20  ft.  in  width  and  20  ft.  in 
1 enclosing  an  inner  circle  70  ft.  square, 
portion  of  the  site  will  contain  a central 
;)  ft.  in  height,  which  will  be  appropriated 
Nation  purposes  during  the  continuance 
^exhibition,  a platform  being  erected  for 
^hestral  band,  which  will  perform  at  in- 
i daily.  Along  the  centre  of  the  four 
h of  buildings,  which  are  all  intended  for 
ijors ; a table,  6 ft.  in  length,  will  run  the 
length  of  each  block,  with  two  similar 
on  either  side,  3 ft.  in  width.  Outside 
adranglc,  at  each  corner,  there  will  be 
her  small  buildings,  7 ft.  square,  forming 
and  approaches  to  the  maiu  exhibition 

1,'gs.  On  the  extreme  west  side  of  the 
lingle  two  separate  and  distinct  buildings 
i;  appropriated  to  refreshment  purposes, 
lildings  consist  of  timber  framing  with 
lumns,  the  walls  and  roofs  being  formed 
auised  iron.  They  will  be  lighted  from 
le  roofs  and  the  sides,  the  side  windows 
died  in  with  stained  glasB.  The  interior 
all  be  decorated.  The  contractor  for  the 
Ejgs  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Humphreys,  Blackman- 
I Borough. 

aiding  Act  and  the  Metropolitan 
9 of  Works. — At  a meeting  of  the  mem- 
l the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  held 
j|25th  ult.,  the  clerk  laid  before  the  Board 

I:  that  had  been  received  from  the  Home 
transmitting  copy  of  a memorial  from 
itropolitan  and  Suburban  Builders’  Asso- 
, containing  sundry  objections  to,  and 
tious  for,  the  amendment  of  the  proposed 
vs  under  the  Metropolis  Management  and 
ig  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878,  and  re- 

Iig  to  be  favoured  with  the  Board’s  obser- 
1 on  the  memorial.  Mr.  E.  Dresser- 
, moved  that  the  letter  be  referred  to  the 
ijig  Act  Committee  ; but  an  amendment 
roposed  by  Mr.  Richardson  for  referring 
'!;ke  Works  and  General  Purposes  Com- 

I.  The  motion  was  carried. -At  th0 

tig  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  this  Friday, 
Pad,  a report  was  brought  up  from  the 

Iig  Act  committee,  submitting  regulations 
ed  under  the  12th  section  of  the  Metro- 
ijilanagement  and  Building  Acts  Amend- 
■Act,  1878,  with  respect  to  new  theatres 
fjrtain  new  music-halls  for  protection  from 
Ind  recommending  that  the  said  regult- 
Ebe  approved  by  the  Board,  and  that  a 
ad  dated  copy  of  the  same  be  sealed  and 
lit  the  office  of  the  Board  for  inspection,  as 
lad  by  the  above-mentioned  section  of  the 
* 

lira  Metallic  Paving. — At  a recent  meet- 
h the  Streets  Committee  of  the  borough  of 
bll  Town  Council,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Joseph 
llet,  of  West  Bromwich,  was  accepted  for 
llipply  of  from  56,000  to  60,000  square 
'r,of  his  terra-metallic  pavings,  and  it  was 
iked  that  the  committee  had  given  a good 
Ilf  time  to  this  question,  and  had  had  a good 
[;f  experience  with  Mr.  Hamblet’s  pavings, 
fvhich  they  had  always  been  well  satisfied, 
if  were  exceedingly  well  made,  and  the 
llmce  between  his  price  and  the  lowest 
r for  pavings  was  more  than  made  up  by 
^Terence  in  quality.  To  prove  the  wear 
*i  terra-metallic  pavings,  several  samples 
htaken  up  out  of  the  main  street  of  the 
%h,  and  which  had  been  subjected  to  a 
I1  traffic  for  thirteen  years,  and  it  was 
1‘  that  they  were  not  the  sixteenth  of  an 
thinner  than  originally,  and  did  not  betray 
'i  ace  of  wear. 

vated  Railways  in  New  York. — The 

M York  elevated  railways,  which  have 
Lly  been  opened,  are  reported  to  be 
Eng  an  enormous  traffic,  to  the  very 
Vs  detriment  of  the  business  of  the  horse- 
ways with  which  they  come  into  direct 
ifetition.  One  of  these  new  elevated  rail- 
5 ruQs  along  Sixth  Avenue,  directly  over 
' xtk- Avenue  horse-railway,  one  of  the  direct 
'!  to  Central  Park. 


Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engi- 
neering.— On  Saturday,  the  26th  ult.,  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.  (member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Victoria)  and  a party 
of  friends  inspected  the  several  departments  of 
this  school  on  the  occasion  of  announcing  the 
list  of  certificates  awarded  by  the  examiners. 
Subsequently,  Professor  Pearson  presided  at  a 
meeting  in  the  lecture-room,  and  distributed  the 
prizes  and  certificates  awarded  to  the  successful 
students.  In  addressing  the  assembly,  the 
Chairman  stated  that  he  was  much  struck  by  the 
mechanical  excellence  of  the  work  he  had  seen 
in  the  workshops.  He  rejoiced  to  find  that  the 
study  of  engineering  was  being  cultivated  so 
extensively  in  some  of  the  great  schools  in 
England.  In  the  English  race  they  had  a race 
admirably  adapted  for  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, for  it  was  a race  possessing  patient 
industry,  which  was  the  better  half  of  genius. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.  (the  chairman  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company),  on  the  part  of  the 
directors,  thanked  the  gentlemen  who  under- 
took the  examination  of  the  students.  Mr. 
N.  P.  Burgh,  M.E.,  said  that  although  the 
drawings  and  mechanical  details  were  done  very 
well,  there  was  room  for  improvement. 

Tlie  Folkestone  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute  Company. — A company  is  formed  in 
Folkestone  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
furnishing  a commodious  building,  wherein  the 
company  intend  to  establish,  and  carry  on  a 
“ Proprietary  Working  Men’s  Club.”  The  com- 
pany has  been  originated  and  is  being  promoted 
by  working  men,  who  have  for  a long  time  felt 
the  great  need  for  such  an  institution  in  the 
town,  and  who  consider  that  the  only  correct 
principles  upon  which  one  can  be  founded  are 
those  of  self-help,  combined  with  commercial 
enterprise,  confidently  anticipating  that  with 
careful  and  proper  management,  and  under  ap- 
proved rules  and  regulations,  the  undertaking 
must  prove  successful  and  remunerative.  Assist- 
ance is  being  sought  for  out  of  the  town.  The 
architect  of  the  proposed  building  is  Mr.  Reginald 
Pope. 

Compensation  Case.  — Mr.  Under-Sheriff 
Abbott,  on  the  25th  ult.,  presided  over  a special 
jury  at  the  Court-house,  Newington-causeway, 
in  the  case  of  Halls  & White  v.  The  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works,  to  determine  the  compen- 
sation to  be  given  to  surgeons,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  besides  the  leasehold  interest  of 
Wilton  House,  Horselydown,  required  to  make 
improvement!  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tooley- 
street.  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke  were  for  the  claimants,  Halls  & White, 
surgeons;  Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bironfor 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  prin- 
cipal question  was  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  given  for  the  business.  It  was  admitted 
that  there  were  no  other  premises  within  half  a 
mile  to  be  obtained  ; and  on  the  part  of  the 
claimants,  who  had  carried  on  their  profession 
! for  some  twenty  years,  and  had  hundreds  of 
patients,  and  whose  net  income  was  about 
1,600Z.  a year,  it  was  urged  that  by  the  removal 
the  business  would  be  destroyed, (and,  therefore, 
two  years’  profits  were  to  be  awarded.  On  the 
part  of  the  Board,  it  was  denied  that  the  busi- 
ness would  be  materially  damaged.  The  Under- 
Sheriff  pointed  out  to  the  jury  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  claim.  After  an  absence  from  the 
court,  the  jury  awarded  3,648Z.  as  compensation. 


Tlie  Annual  Conversazione  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 

has  been  announced  for  Monday,  the  26th  of 
May.  Mr.  Bateman,  the  president,  will,  by 
permission  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  receive  his  guests  in 
those  Galleries  belonging  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  which  contain  the  varied  and 
extensive  collection  of  engineering  and  naval 
models,  drawing  instruments,  and  machinery. 
Mr.  Bateman  invites  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession and  others  to  supplement  that  collection 
by  the  loan  for  the  occasion  in  question  of  any 
similar  suitable  objects. 

Co-operative  Stores  v.  Small  Tradesmen. 
A correspondent  in  the  City  Press  of  Wednesday 
in  last  week  says, — “ The  * stores,’  I see,  are  not 
to  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Very  naturally, 
as  I pointed  out  would  be  the  case  some  months 
ago,  private  firms  are  meeting  them  upon  their 
own  ground.  Every  one  knows  that  one  can 
hire  a four-in-hand  or  a hearse,  or  buy  a yard  of 
tape  or  twopennyworch  of  pins  at  Whiteley’s, 
but  it  may  be  news  to  some  that  Shoolbred  & 
Co.  sell  not  only  ironmongery,  but  even  sausages- 
I am  not  joking,  for  I have  seen  some  of  them. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  suppress  small 
dealers,  and  the  struggle  may,  ere  long,  be  not 
between  rival  tailors  and  grocers  and  the  like, 
but  between  gigantic  all-round  establishments 
where  anything  and  everything  may  be  bought.” 

Proportion  in  Education. — On  Thursday, 
the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  gave  his  more 
matured  views  on  the  above  subject,  at  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond-street. 
His  first  lecture  on  the  subject  was  delivered  at 
the  same  institution  several  years  since.  It  is 
certainly  a subject  which,  in  these  days  of 
cramming,  deserves  consideration.  The  lecturer 
showed  that  disproportion  was  at  the  root  of  all 
mischief  and  imperfect  work ; that  the  p o- 
eminence  of  the  Greeks  inhered  in  proportion  •> 
that  the  literature  and  art  of  ancient  Greece 
were  distinguished  from  those  of  all  other 
civilisations  by  this  crowning  virtue.  The 
lecturer  believes  that  he  has  recovered  the 
science  on  which  that  Grecian  pre-eminence  was 
based.  The  lecture  was  well  attended  and  well 
received. 

British  Museum  Lectures. — The  last  of 
this  course  was  given  on  Wednesday  by  Mr.  St. 
Chad  Boscawen,  M.A.,on  “Assyrian  Antiquities,” 
giving  examples  of  the  language,  religion,  and 
customs  of  Assyria.  Dr.  Carter  Blake  then 
delivered  a long  address  in  the  Geological 
Gallery  on  “ Fossils  as  a Test  of  Evolution,” 
pointing  out  the  frequent  breaks  existing  in  the 
geological  record  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
anything  like  a connected  series  of  links  between 
the  fossil  and  recent  species.  The  lectures  will 
be  continued  at  Whitsuntide. 

Joking  the  “ Builder.”  — If  our  corre- 
spondents are  not  always  mirthful  themselves,, 
they  may  move  mirth  in  others.  Thus,  our 
philosophical  contemporary,  Fun,  is  led  to 
parley  as  follows: — “ When  the  Bloom  is  all 
awry. — Some  one  has  been  writing  to  the  Builder,. 
complaining  of  bloom  on  the  tiles  in  his  hall. 
If  he  refer" to  the  flooring  his  annoyance  is  com- 
prehensible ; bat  if  hats  be  meant,  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  our  preconceived  notions,  since  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  complain  that  the  1 tiles’ 
in  the  hall  lose  their  bloom  a great  deal  too 
quicxly.” 


Electric  Lighting.  — The  Exhibition  of 
Electric  Lighting  Apparatus,  including  machines, 
lamps,  &c.,  to  be  inaugurated  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  the  7th  inst.,  in  presence  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  promises  to  be  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  that  has  yet  been 
made.  The  introductory  lecture  will  be  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Preece.  The  collection  will 
remain  on  view  till  Saturday  next,  and  on  one 
of  the  intermediate  evenings,  illustrations  will 
be  given.  A series  of  photometric  and  dynamo- 
metric experiments  will  be  made  during  the 
Exhibition  of  Electric  Lighting  Machinery, 
with  a view  of  providing,  if  possible,  a recog- 
nised standard  of  measurement  of  the  electrio 
light. 

A Fine  Turret  Clock  has  just  been  fixed 
in  the  tower  provided  for  it  at  Hurst  House, 
Huyton,  near  Liverpool,  for  Mr.  J.  Evans. 
The  clock,  which  is  from  the  firm  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Benson,  Old  Bond-street  and  Ludgate- 
hill,  chimes  at  the  quarters  the  Cambridge 
chimes  on  four  bells,  and  the  hours  upon  a 
fifth,  which  weighs  5 cwt.  The  dials,  four  in 
number,  are  G ft.  in  diameter. 


Bangor  Cathedral. — The  restoration  of  the- 
nave  and  the  muniment-room  is  to  be  com- 
menced this  week.  The  contracts  received' 
having  exceeded  the  estimates,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  modify  the  plans  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 


TENDERS 

For  the  construction  of  sewerage  and  outfall  works,  Ac., 
at  East  Grinstead,  Sussex.  Messrs.  8:nith  & Austin- 
engineers.  Quantities  supplied 


Batchelor 

Dickson 

Botterill  

Young  A Williams.., 

Cowdrey  A Sons 

Bell  

Pummett  A Sous 

Stiff  

Weston 

Dodd  A Co 

Coker  

Cardus  (accepted) ... 


£10,639  0 0! 


8,282 

7,996 


For  a pair  of  villa  residences,  Eastham-grove,  Forest- 
cate.  Mr.  E.  C.  Stimson,  architect : — 

Hosking 9 2 

North,  Brothers  l,47o  0 O 

Good,  Brothers 1,111  0 0 


500 


For  alterations  at  the  Jolly  Anglers,  No.  227,  Kentish- 
town-road,  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Walter.  Mr.  J . E.  Furmss, 


White 

Darnsford 

Foster  

Whitelaw  (accepted)  . 


Accepted  for  rebuilding  Elsing  Bridge,  Norfolk.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Blyth  £930  0 0 


For  building  a magistrates'  room  at  Terrington,  Norfolk, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Pbipson,  architect 

Farrow  £597  10  0 

Daws  689  0 0 

Willis 565  0 0 

Reeder  551  11  6 

Dve&  Clark 615  0 0 

Sayers 617  0 0 

Nelson  A Son  197  10  0 

Bardell,  Brothers  (accepted)  490.*.0  0 


For  converting  the  Bridewell  at  Wvmondham,  Norfolk, 
into  a police  station  and  magistrates'  room.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipson,  architect  : — 

Colman  & Seinmence £907  0 0 

Cornish  A Gayrner  876  17  11 

Hawes 875  0 0 

Hipperson  (accepted)  ..  719  10  0 


Accepted  for  rebuilding  Mindford  Bridge,  Norfolk. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Hook  £909  0 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  houses  at  Dood's-road, 
Reigate,  for  Mr.  David  Shaw  : — 

Parsons  £593  10  0 

Young  680  0 0 


Apted,  Brothers  (accepted) 531  0 0 


For  new  shop  and  premises,  Broad-street,  Reading,  for 
llr.  E.  Aumack.  Messrs.  Brown  A Albury,  architects 

Bimonds  £1,169  0 0 

Fotlley 1,145  0 0 

8earle  1,116  0 0 

Carter 1,089  10  0 

Denton 1,069  13  0 

East ,986  0 0 

Margetts  (accepted)  950  5 0 

For  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Chorch,  Yarm-road, 
Stockton-on-Tees.  Mr.  A.  J.  Mnrtin,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied : — 

Lazenby  £11,354  0 0 

8mirk 1 1 ,3-  0 0 0 

Craggs  A Benson  11,250  0 0 

Davison 10,948  0 0 

Perks,  Brothers 10,915  0 0 

Dickinson  9,642  0 6 

Adamson 9,253  6 0 

Yeo  8,114  18  0 

For  new  bank  at  Sudbury,  for  Alexanders,  Birkbeck 
A Co.  Mr.  B.  Binyon,  architect: — 

Jennings £2,829  0 0 

*v  anford 2 721  0 0 

Grimwood  A Sons  (accepted)  ...  2,666  10  0 

For  manufactory,  Ac.,  Bromsgrove-street,  Birmingham 
J:  * O.  C.  Hawkes.  Mr.  W.  11.  Ward,  archi.- 
tect.  Quantifies  supplied  : — 

wbarl7  £9, 400  o o 

Barnsley  A Sons  8,868  0 0 

Pritchett  A Davis 8 73)  q 0 

yr£ecp  , * 8,650  0 0 

Bloore 8,600  0 0 

ourman  A Son  g 577  q q 

••••• !!!!!  8^500  0 0 

Mathews  A Sons  8,494  0 0 

Horsley,  Brothers  8,333  0 0 

Brooks  l*.  a a 

Barker  A Son 8 17'’  0 0 

Cress  well  A Hamson 8,0c0  0 0 

7,917  0 0 

M.ni.y yf-  2 J 

U.wion  i BriJiuy  7>>Xt  0 0 

G"Llk  (•oc.pt.Jj  7,550  o 0 
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For  the  erection  of  workshops,  Calcdonianroad,  for 
Messrs  Child  A Hiude.  Mr.  R.  E.  Tyler,  architect  : — 

Edgar  £1,350  0 0 

Steed  1,205  0 0 

Kerry  1,200  0 0 

Goodman 1,175  0 0 

Carter  A Sou 1,131  0 0 

Phillips  994  0 0 

Maley  986  0 0 

Pickersgill ..  975  0 0 


..£818 


For  works  at  the  Grasshopper,  Whitechapel,  for  Messrs. 

Watuey  A Co.  : — 

Wood,  Brothers  

Grimwood  A Sons  

Taylor 741  0 

Anley  665  0 

Ueale  A Sons  649  0 

Stone 614  0 


Accepted  for  works  for  an  elevated  reservoir  at  the 
water-works,  Dorchester,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  W. 
Norman,  engineer : — 

Iron  Work. 

Bull  A Sons  £1,395  0 0 

Bricktcork,  Sfc. 

Bull  A Sons  £1,174  0 0 

Engine  and  Pumps. 

Coalbrookdale  Co £1,890  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  play-shed,  upper  and  lower  fives 
courts,  boundary  walls,  corrugated  iron  fence,  and  terrace 
paving,  for  the  Governors  of  the  Berkhamstead  Grammar 
School.  Mr.  A.  F.  Painter,  architect: — j 

Without  Including 

Ground  Work.  Ground  Work. 

Osborne £1,016  5 0 — 

Monk 921  17  6 — 

Fincher  A Smith 918  0 0 — 

Cook  (accepted) — 922  0 0 


For  new  parsonage  house  atCopthorne,  Sussex,  for  Lady 
Lampson.  Mr.  E.  P.  Brock,  architect:  — 

Mattock,  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  £1,649  0 0 


“'Kgs 
Thoday  . 


Bell 

Hook  A Oldrey  . 


Dobson  

Dove,  Brother 


Keys  A Head,., 

Hearne  

Nightingale  ... 
Everett  


e.  Mr.  Luck,  architect : — 

Brick. 

£13,320  .. 

...  £10,900 

12,995  .. 

11,690  .. 

10,750  .. 

10,456  .. 

10,429  .. 

...  8,889 

10,283  .. 

...  8,983 

9,830  .. 

...  8,360 

9,724  .. 

...  9,356 

9,595  .. 

...  8,780 

9,448  .. 

...  8,646 

8,995  .. 

...  8,890 

the  National  Co-operative 

& Bndgen, 

architects  : — 

Browne  A Robinson... 
Grimwood  A Sons 

Ansell  

Perry  A Co 

Manley  

Stephenson  


..£7,869  0 
,.  7,832  0 
..  7,683  0 
..  7,640  0 
..  7,465  0 


6,897  0 0 


0 0 


For  roads  and  sewers  at  Streatham  Park,  Surrev. 

Messrs.  Hards,  \ aughan,  A Jeukinson,  surveyors 

UaI.  £4,416  0 ' o ' 

4,380  0 0 
4,277  0 0 
3,880  0 0 
3,732  0 0 
3,358  0 0 
3,298  0 0 


Killingback 

Downs  A Co 

Pearson  

Thompson  A Son  (accepted).! 

Dickinson  

Mayo  (withdrawn)  


Hancock,  ju 


2,437  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  shop  premises,  Hert' 
architects  — - ' S"  Neale’  JUU'  Messrs-  hmitli  A Austin’ 

Richardson,  Brothers £415  0 0 

Castle  (amended  tender,  accepted)  230  0 0 


For  laying  additional  water-mains  at  Beneeo  for  the 
Hert  ord  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Messrs.  sSth  A 

Austin,  engineers.  Quantities  supplied  • 

Hudson  .„  £115  0 0 

Hayroent  A Son  ln5  ()  n 

«“■“  («»pi«i) V3  ° °0 


For  labourers’  cottages  on  the  Ponsbourne  estan  • 
Mr.  J.  W.  Carlile.  Messrs.  Smith  A Austin, 
tects  : — 

Hunt  £782  0 Oil 

Ekins  A Sou  (accepted) 674  0 0" 


For  keeper’s  cottage  :— 

Ekins  A Son  (accepted) £265  0 0!: 


For  laying  additional  sewers  at  Hoddesdon,  for  the' 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Messrs.  Smith  A A 

engineers.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Nicholls £160  13  OH 

Hunt  160  0 O'- 
Gray   152  0 0>! 

St  radian  A Co 

Rowley  (accepted)  


O', 


00 


For  building  two  shops  at  Leytonstone,  for 
Richards.  Mr.  J.  Forge,  architect.  Quantities  su 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hudson:  — 

Cocks  £1,927  0 0 

Saver  1,818  0 0 

Hosking  1,627 

Crisp  A Tomlin 1,517 

Wood  1,539 

Sheffield  A Prebble 1,637 


0 ' 


For  building  a veterinary  forge  and  shop  at  High-t 
Stratford,  for  Mr.  M.  H.  Comerford.  Mr.  H.  Ough,: 
tect.  Quantities  not  supplied:— 

C'ogfi 


Clogg  , 

Reed... 

: 

Hearle  A Son  ... 


0 0 


947  0 0 1 


915  0 0 


For  commercial  school  and  residence,  Oakfieldfl 
Croydon,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Torrey.  Mr.  8.  Brookes,  ij 
tect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A Son-.—  I 

Mutch  £2,350  0 0 

Jarrett  2,290  0 0 '( 

Taker  2,289  0 0 

Coles  2,257  0 0 

Legg. 2,219  0 0 

Taylor 2,196  0 0 


For  converting  four  private  houses  into  shops  at  Bt 
road,  Norwood  Junction,  for  Mr.  Osborne.  IM 
Brookes,  architect: — 

A.  Ray,  accepted. 
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Architecture  and  Gene- 
ral Art  in  Unity  and 
Sympathy. 

HE  annual  dinner  of 
the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  had  the  for- 
tune to  precede  that  of 
tho  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  by  a few  days,  and 
in  consequence,  it  has 
been  the  occasion  of  the 
earliest  public  expres- 
sion on  the  subject  of  the 
Til  YVC  Iff cf  ;j  arts  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  since  his  attain- 
ment of  the  president- 
ship which  places  him  in 
the  seat  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  There  was,  it 
may  be  said,  a certain 
moral  fitness  in  this 
coincidence.  If  it  can 
only,  with  daring  in- 
accuracy, be  said  that 
architecture  is  the 
mother  of  the  arts,  it 
may  at  least  claim  to  be 
the  foster-mother,  as  it 
receives  and  gives  appro- 
pi  iato  place  and  shelter 
to  the  production  of  the 
fearfcs,  while  accepting  in  return  very  con- 
cilia enhancement  to  its  own  influence  and 
kjitions.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  historically, 
i -his  it  seems  most  natural  to  do  when 
Ejnity  and  filiation  are  in  question,  we  shall 
l|bly  find  that  when  several  arts  have  con- 

I ed  to  individual  distinction,  it  has  been 
iaintcr  or  the  sculptor  who  has  been  an 
J ect  also,  and  not  the  architect  who  has 
5;ed  with  applause  into  the  exercise  of  the 
>of  sculpture  and  painting.  Giotto  and 
(ulangelo  were  painters  who  made  their 
h in  architectural  design  ; and  we  read  that 
bulptor  Phidias  had  leading  control  of  the 

I I on  the  Parthenon,  not  that  the  architect 
I'is  interfered  with  the  great  sculptural 
! ositious  which  gave  the  last  glory  to  his 

It  would  be  hasty,  however,  to  propound 
'conclusion  as  to  a positive  law  in  this 
1 Jr  j we  should  have  no  right  to  be  surprised 
1 j day  one  who  had  already  made  himself 
' at  name  in  architecture,  were  to  come  for- 
’ and  surprise  and  delight  us  by  equal 
1 eiT  of  graphic  or  plastic  design.  In  like 
3i'er  we  may  be  disposed  to  consider,  having 
1 'd  to  history  and  observation,  that  the  more 
1 ral  process  of  evolution  is  for  a distinguished 
.oer  to  wrest  the  wreath  of  sculpture  from 
foetitors  only  familiar  with  modelling  tool 
•bhisel,  than  for  sculptors  to  suddenly  make 
■ ay  of  marked  excellence  as  either  draughts- 
i or  painters.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
ial  pride  and  predilection  of  Michelangelo 
jelf,  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  who  is  familiar 
i the  Sistine  ceiling  not  to  regard  him  as  a 
ter  first  and  then  a sculptor, — albeit  that 


the  sculptor  of  the  “ Moses”  has  a position  which 
has  to  be  estimated  rather  with  reference  to 
proximity  to  the  ancients  than  the  moderns ; it 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  to  contemporary 
sculptor-painters  whom  we  could  hold  to  range 
with  three  contemporary  painters,  at  least,  who 
have  made  more  than  considerable  mark  in 
sculpture.  Observations  cf  this  nature  have  an 
important  application  that  must  cover  and 
excuse  any  seeming  invidiousness.  If  a student 
of  sculpture  is  wise,  he  will  draw  from  them  the 
conclusion  that  considerable  attention  not  merely 
to  draughtsmanship,  but  to  pictorial  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  and  even  to  harmonies 
of  colouring,  will  bo  of  effective  furtherance  in 
his  treatment  of  his  proper  materials,  whether 
in  the  very  lowest  relief  or  the  boldest  com-  | 
binations  in  the  round.  And  the  architect  no  | 
less  may  take  the  conviction  as  warmly  to  heart 
that  however  he  may  aspire  and  resolve  to  be  an  | 
architect  in  the  first  place  and  above  all,  he  will  ! 
be  so  with  all  the  more  perfection  for  having  j 
gained  command  and  refinement  of  line,  appre-  j 
ciation  of  complex  unity,  and  power  of  antici-  i 
pating  the  ultimate  effect  of  a completed  work 
when  exposed  to  all  “ the  skyey  influences”  of 
shadowed  and  reflected  tints,  by  exercised  study, 
pencil  or  brush  in  hand,  of  the  human  form  and 
all  tho  incidents  and  accidents  of  its  customary 
surroundings. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  by  a certain  degree  of  i 
practical  familiarity  with  allied  arts  that  the  I 
professor  of  any  one  can  be  expected  to  regard 
them  in  his  own  work  with  due  consideration  ! 
and  perfect  sympathy.  As  the  requirements  of  i 
civilisation  develope,  the  problems  of  architec- ! 
ture,  as  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  truly  observed, 
become  more  complex  than  they  used  to  be. 
The  proper  housing  of  the  arts  themselves  and 
works  of  art  becomes  an  element  in  the  function  | 
of  tho  architect,  as  important  as  was  ever  tho  ' 
primitive  demand  for  the  privacy  and  shelter  j 
against  the  weather  of  the  living  occupants  of 
his  constructions.  Not  very  remote,  either  in 
time  or  space,  are  apartments  that  were  built 
for  stately  picture-galleries,  in  which  the  first 
essay  in  banging  pictures  showed  that  the  light 
was  admitted  at  an  angle  which  caused  it  to  be 
so  reflected  from  their  surfaces  as  to  render 
them  invisible.  What  the  fortune  of  sculpture 
has  been  in  almost  every  building,  even  where 
its  introduction  was  anticipated,  it  is  painful  to 
think ; music  has,  perhaps,  fared  on  the  whole 
more  favourably,  if  not  uniformly  so ; but  halls, 
of  which  the  purpose  was  frustrated  entirely  if 
declamation  and  oratory  were  not  audible 
throughout,  have  in  many  most  important  cases 
required  such  alteration  as  to  imply  that  the 
requirements  had  either  been  left  out  of  thought 
entirely,  or  that  thought  had  only  become 
bewildered  iu  endeavouring  to  deal  with  it. 
What  need,  then,  to  speak  of  the  distress  in- 
flicted on  librarians  who  have  entered  after  the 
labours  of  the  architect  have  ceased,  to  find  that 
all  recesses  have  been  so  arranged  that  only  by 
ruthlessly  interfering  with  elaborate  architec- 
tural features,  can  ho  lodge  shelves  of  depth 
and  capacity  to  accommodate  a range  of  quartos  ? 


Why  venture  to  repeat  the  expressions  of 
curators  whose  impatience  has  been  roused  by 
difficulties  unfairly  imposed  upon  them  in  dis- 
playing mere  scientific  specimens? 

Alas ! then,  what  respect  can  it  be  expected 
that  architecture  will  bestow  upon  the  interests 
of  other  arts  when  it  threatens  to  be  forgetful 
of  those  which  it  is  its  own  primary  business  to 
consult, — what  mercy  is  to  be  expected  for  the 
ministry  to  the  graces  of  our  life,  when  the  first 
conveniences  are  insufficiently  consulted  ? Why, 
indeed,  should  we  turn  aside  to  criticise  what 
comparatively  is  in  the  place  of  rhetorical  orna_ 
ment  when  fundamental  logic  is  unsound  ? 

So  we  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  exclaim 
when  offended  by  a conspicuous  failure,  but  let 
a wise  word  of  Socrates  recal  us  to  saner  con- 
sideration. “ What  should  you  say,” — is  his 
inquiry  of  a depressed  collocutor, — “ what  should 
you  say  of  a man  who  has  put  implicit  trust 
iu  another,  and  then  it  may  be  in  another  also, 
and  has  found  that  his  confidence  has  been  be- 
trayed, if  he  should  in  consequence  renounco 
confidence  in  all  mankind,  and  convince  himself 
that  it  were  futile  to  seek  thereafter  for  any 
who  were  trustworthy  ? Should  you  not  say  that 
this  was  the  part  of  a very  narrow-minded 
person,  and  of  one  who  knew  nothing  of  tha 
world,  or  of  how  to  live  in  it  ? Why,  then,  give 
j up  the  search  after  truth  because  one  attempt 
i has  been  baffled  ?”  Quite  as  little  disposed  are 
i we  to  admit  that  architecture  cannot  live  in 
unity  and  sympathy  with  the  other  arts,  un- 
! pleasant  as  their  disagreements  with  her  some- 
j times  are.  On  the  one  hand,  the  complexity 
j growing  on  the  arts  enforces  subdivision ; and, 
on  the  other,  sympathy  between  the  arts  i3 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  any  one. 

The  relations  of  sculpture  and  painting  to  ar- 
chitecture at  present  are  as  contrasted  as  their 
! primary  conditions.  Sculpture  is  tho  most  in- 
timate and  immediate  ally.  Its  assistance  33 
proffered  and  accepted  in  most  pronounced  form 
when  statues  are  introduced  in  niches,  or  snr- 
' mount  Bky-lines,  or  support  entablatures  a3 
: caryatides,  or  when  friezes  with  definite  sub- 
jects range  along  considerable  extents.  Then 
we  have  the  groups  that  fill  up  spandrels  on 
either  side  of  window  arches  or  portals,  beads 
or  figures  upon  keystones,  or  peeping  from 
circlets.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  if  the  architect  is 
to  have  no  voice  in  the  designing  and  style  of 
projection  of  these  subjects ; if  his  leading  line3 
are  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  practitioners  who 
have  no  mercy  upon  the  professor  of  another 
art,  and  are  too  forward  to  renounce  allegiance 
to  him  and  to  all  his  works.  Chantrey  placed 
his  statue  of  James  Watt  in  a chapel  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  with  the  most  unchallengeable 
judgment  as  to  its  favourable  reception  of  light ; 
but  it  is  out  of  square  with  all  the  architecture 
; around,  to  say  nothing  of  standing  a manifesta- 
l tion  of  how  utterly  unconscious  and  unsympa- 
I thetic  the  sculptor  was  with  the  leading  asso- 
i ciations  of  a sacred  locality.  The  window  wa3 
I to  him  a window  admitting  light  into  an  area 
that  might  be  his  own  studio,  or  might  be 
! the  sculpture  tribune  at  the  old  National 
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Gnllery — “ poking  hole, — sad  poking  hole,” — as 
ib  'was  described  by  his  late  majesty  William  IV. 
So  it  is  that  the  interest  of  his  effect  must  de- 
termine the  architect  to  do  his  best  to  select  the 
best  sculptor,  or  to  control  the  best  that  it  is 
allowed  to  him  to  have  as  colleague  or  subordi- 
nate. But  it  is  evident  that  what  control  he 
may  exercise  will  only  get  him  into  further  diffi- 
culties, unless  he  is  qualified  to  appreciate 
sculpture  in  itself,  and  then  in  its  architectonic 
application. 

The  remains  which  have  been  recovered  from 
the  temple  of  Ephesus  exhibit  an  application  of 
life-size  sculpture  in  high  relief  at  the  lower 
drums  of  columns,  that,  as  well  or  ill  designed 
and  executed,  would  make  or  mar  the  architec- 
tural effect  still  more  decidedly  than  any  such 
questionable  attempts  as  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  Olympian  pediments.  The  invention  of  the 
Corinthian  capital,  which  has  had  such  momen- 
tous influence  on  the  subsequent  development  of 
architecture,  was  pretty  certainly  the  invention 
of  a sculptor.  And  what  does  not  architecture 
owe  to  the  exhaustless  variations  of  beauty 
that  it  has  evolved,  through  many  a noble  Com- 
posite type,  and  downward  through  Mediaeval 
shaftlet  and  pier  and  colonnette,  and  in  delicate 
works  of  the  Renaissance,  which  in  refinement 
and  perfection  of  execution  rival  the  works  of 
the  very  sculptors  who  conferred  the  crowning 
graces  upon  the  design  of  the  Erechtheum  ? 

Where  foliage  more  or  less  conventional  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  understood  that  the 
sculptor  may  stand  apart  from  the  architect, 
but  still  the  architect  must  himself  be  the 
equivalent  of  a sculptor, — must  have  his  most 
special  qualifications  as  architect  completed  by 
a certain  sculptural  accomplishment  and  endow- 
ment in  respect  of  another  class  of  enrichment 
of  his  works, — that  is,  in  respect  of  mouldings. 
Among  the  Greeks,  as  with  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  elaboration  and  refinement  of 
mouldings  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  sculp- 
ture. It  was  much  the  same  with  the  Medim- 
vals.  So  long  as  the  fullest  perfection  of  foliage 
did  not  attempt  or  accomplish  much  beyond  a 
dogtooth  or  a ball-flower,  there  was  a distress- 
ing poverty  about  the  combinations  of  arch 
mouldings,  which  was  superseded,  pari  passu, 
with  the  advance  of  general  skill  in  ornamental 
carving.  The  design  of  an  effective  gradation 
of  arch  mouldings,  indeed,  makes  demand  upon 
the  same  appreciation  of  gradated  shadows, — 
the  deepened,  the  cast,  and  the  reflected, — and 
on  the  contrasts  of  smooth  and  sharpened  con- 
tours, that  are  the  very  alphabet  of  sculptural 
management.  In  Classic  architecture  of  the 
highest  class  all  profiles,  interior  and  exterior, 
were  studied  and  finished  with  as  much  care  as 
could  be  bestowed  upon  a statue  ; to  the  dimi- 
nution, the  inclination,  and  the  sloping  of  a 
column,  a degree  of  study  was  devoted  to 
which  the  setting  up  of  a Gothic  compound  pier, 
for  all  its  sectional  complexity,  was  as  simple  a 
matter  as  the  building  of  any  boundary  brick 
wall. 

The  architect  must  be, — the  architect  is, — a 
sculptor  when  mouldings  are  to  bo  designed 
with  appropriate  force  and  delicacy  and  effect ; 
and  there  is  need  for  him  to  be  so,  not  only 
when  he  aspires  to  be  original  in  his  profiles, 
but  even  when  he  is  more  humbly,  modestly,  or 
idly  content  to  borrow  from  the  precedents  of 
which  the  world  of  architectural  records  has 
now  accumulated  such  a store.  Fine  art  is  not 
to  be  borrowed  and  applied  with  any  success 
by  thsse  who  have  not  the  intuitive  apprehen- 
sion and  sympathy  with  fine  art.  If  the  matter 
be  but  so  simple  as  the  transfer, — “convey,  the 
wise  it  call,”— of  a hood-moulding  or  a mulb'on 
whatever  merit  they  possessed  in  their  original 
seat  may  easily  vanish  on  their  way  to  an 
unworthy  misapplication. 

And  there  is  an  indispensable  pictorial  ele- 

a3(  we  1 a3  a sculptural,  in  fully-developed 
architectural  accomplishment.  Of  course,  this 
finds  its  opportunity  and  exercise  chiefly  in  the 
selection  of  materials  that  are  agreeable  in 
colour;  and  m dealing  with  those  of  less  original 
Jhl  tb.l3tfe8Pect>  in  each  manner  as  to  make 
the  best  of  them.  This  is  an  affair  quite  dis! 
tinct  from  any  indulgence  in  applied  colour  — 

tffififK  Pamt;  ? uh&3,  regard  t0  the  original 
tints  of  stone  or  of  brickwork,  to  the  agreeable 
combination  of  stone  and  brick,  or  brick  of 
various  colours,— of  terra  cotta  of  various  tints, 
with  contrasted  brick  or  even  stone,  and  of 

WWho8th^’-  P‘aif  WiJh  P°li9hed,  and  so 
torth.  W ho  that  is  endowed  with  any  pictorial 
sease  does  not  Wily  withdraw  hi seyeeTom 
a structure  where  white  brick  or  cream  coloured 


is  seamed  with  lines  of  charcoal  blackness,  or 
sanguinary  vermilion,  that  as  introduced  are  in 
harshest  discord,  and  suggestive  of  nothing  else 
than  that  a stock  of  odd  materials  was  to  be 
disposed  of  somewhere  and  somehow  ? Poly- 
chrome architecture  attempts  a serious  problem, 
which,  if  not  justified  by  conspicuous  success,  is 
failure  utter  and  irredeemable  ; and  suggests  a 
comparison  not  even  with  anything  so  compara- 
tively dignified  as  a rainbow  disarranged,  but 
rather  with  a harlequin  costume  in  tatters. 

A word,  which  might  be  called  a word  of  warn- 
ing were  it  not  too  late,  applies  to  the  use  which 
architecture  is  naturally  tempted  to  make  of 
the  large  masses  and  beautiful  colour  of  polished 
granites.  As  these  are  frequently  introduced 
for  shafts  of  columns,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
congratulate  the  art  upon  such  an  opportunity 
of  enrichment.  But  the  art  should  rise  to  the 
occasion.  A sensitive  eye  is  offended  by  the 
right-lined  profile,  and  longs  for  the  relief  of 
an  entasis  that  would  have  borne  witness  to 
reliance  for  effect  having  been  cast,  not  entirely 
on  the  brute  material,  but  to  tasteful  study 
having  also  asserted  a right  to  participation 
The  bearing  of  this  remark,  however,  is  sculp- 
tural ; more  allied  to  pictorial  conditions  is  the 
objection  to  the  exhibition  of  masses  of  uniform 
colour,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  that  stands 
alone,  that  blends  neither  with  the  general 
material  of  the  facade,  nor  is  relieved  by  subor- 
dinate contrasting  accompaniments.  What  the 
difficulty  is  may  be  pretty  clear,  and  we  need 
not  make  a mystery  of  it.  The  introduction  of 
coloured  and  polished  shafts  commits  the  archi- 
tect to  a problem  that  is,  in  truth,  of  too  serious 
a range  and  charge  to  be  fully  carried  out ; and 
yet  the  temptation  to  the  adoption  of  the 
material  is  not  to  be  resisted  by  him,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  imposed  upon  him,  whether 
willingly  or  not.  The  incongruity  is  glaring, 
but  the  difficulty  no  less  so.  For  the  bestowal 
of  such  splendour  on  the  shafts  to  be  justified, 
as  much,  at  least,  and  even  more,  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  sculptured  capitals  and 
moulded  bases.  Nothing  less  than  gilding  or 
material  of  metallic  lustre  and  dignity  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  capitals  in  such  associa- 
tion, and  the  bases  should  at  least  be  of  some 
different  and  more  sombre-coloured  marble. 
But  then  there  is  the  frieze  ; then  there  are  the 
carved  Btring-courses  to  be  brought  into  har- 
mony. Evidently  the  problem  is  too  exacting 
for  resources  at  command,  or  if  it  is  not,  at  every 
advance  towards  complexity  the  peril  of  catas- 
trophe threatens  the  timid  as  likely  to  be  more 
serious,  so  the  original  incongruity  is  rested  in. 
It  is  commended  for  that  relative  advantage, 
dear  in  all  arts  and  studies  to  the  mediocrity, 
“ that  either  fears  its  fate  too  much  or  its  deserts 


gruity  that  offends  when  gilding  is  sparsely  di 
tributed  about  highly  decorative  iron  railing 
only  to  emphasise  poverty  by  the  plainness  ■ 
other  parts  with  equal  claim  to  honour. 

_ Some  sensitiveness,  then,  to  the  harmonies  at 
discordances  of  colour  is  all-important  for  tl 
architect ; but  it  may  be  that,  in  one  respec 
it  were  well  to  utter  a caution  against  a liabilil 
to  rely  over-much  on  some  effects  which  fair 
enough  commend  themselves  to  the  painter.  £ 
multifarious  are  the  resources  and  accessorii 
that  enable  a painter  to  modify  a princip 
subject,  that  sometimes  it  appears  to  matti 
little,  when  open-air  subjects  are  in  questio 
what  he  may  choose.  It  may  be  said  wif 
security  that  there  are  very  few  ugly  things,  ar 
probably  no  ugly  buildings,  that  a skilful  paintf 
cannot  make  picturesque.  By  cunning  point  < 
view,  by  dexterous  light  and  shade,  by  artfi 
atmospheric  effect,  and  the  glamour  of  incident; 
colour,  he  can  impart  a charm  to  interiors  or  I 
exteriors  that  no  architectural  student  com 
contemplate  as  architectural  objects  with  cal; 
toleration.  But  it  is  the  business  of  an  architei 
to  make  his  work  architecturally  beautiful  an 
satisfactory  in  itself ; to  rely  upon  the  incoi 
gruity  which  a painter  might  make  much  of,  ft 
a true  architectural  success,  were  as  consistei 
as  to  look  forward  to  an  ultimate  state  of  ru: 
which  might  satisfy  the  painter  still  better. 
no  more  want  our  finished  buildiogs  to  gai 
variety  by  awkwardness  and  inconsistenc- 
than  we  desire  to  be  familiar  in  ordinary  lii 
with  the  moral  obliquities  that  give  interest  I 
the  comedies  of  Sheridan  or  tragedies  of  Shak 
peare.  An  interesting  illustration  in  a recei 
Bu»Mer  furmshes  a case  in  point.  A Christie 
Acropohg,  _ Erfart)  Germany,  — presents,  in 
°!  Con3lderable  oictorial  merit,  a 
architectural  group  that  is  decidedly  picturesqu 


The  picturesqueness  is  not  slightly  assists 
the  contrast  of  the  Romanesque  tower,  v 
flanks  an  octagon  Decorated  lantern,  and  is  i 
posed  between  a fifteenth-century  nave  a' 
fourteenth-century  choir.  But  woe  is 
architect  who  should  take  what  suits  a pa: 
so  well  as  a model.  A painter,  again,  j 
rejoice  in  the  arched  recesses  round  the 
structions  of  the  choir ; an  architect,  awa 
all  contingencies  which  they  imply,  and  r. 
scious  of  all  that  they  contradict,  may  : 
from  them  with  repugnance  in  their  pri 
state,  though  he  may  reserve  his  opinion  i 
how  far  the  secret  of  the  effect  which  t 
produce  may  not  be  due  to  a relation  of  m 
not  unreducible  under  stricter  manageme 
due  architectural  subordination. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  exhibition  of  1879  will  probably  be  : 
nicled  in  most  quarteraas  a good  one,  conta:> 
a larger  proportion  of  really  good  works  • 
for  two  or  three  previous  years,  some  of  their 
rising  men  who  have  not  hitherto  been  p 
nently  known.  There  is,  however,  the  draw; 
(for  it  certainly  is  one  to  most  people)  that  3 
is  no  “ picture  of  the  year,”  no  pre-emin. 
successful  or  striking  work  which  forms! 
central  point  of  attraction : and  the  most  > 
liant  names  in  the  roll  of  Academicians  csi 
be  said  to  be  at  their  best.  The  new  Pres 
has  sent  a number  of  works,  all  of  them  m! 
by  his  extraordinary  finish  of  style  and  eli 
tion,  but  we  can  hardly  Bay  that  any  on 
them  is  a work  of  the  highest  interest,  sum 
could  be  named  with  “The  Juggler,”  or  - 
Athlete.”  The  large  painting  of  “ Elijah  il_ 
Wilderness”  (188)  is  so  exceedingly  cold,  c 
nered,  and  academical  that  one  can  only  m 
it  as,  what  in  point  of  fact  it  presumably 
study  on  a great  scale,  rather  than  a ; 
intended  to  convey  any  new  conception 
regard  to  the  character  it  represents.  ; 
other  works  of  the  president  are  chiefly  b! 
of  female  heads,  or  half-lengths  under  vs: 
names,  “ Biondina,”  “ Catarina,”  &c. ; » 
are  all  marked  by  a kind  of  lazy  sen- 
beauty,  and  all  finished  up  to  that  almost  vi 
smoothness  of  surface  in  the  flesh  whid; 
cannot  but  think  is  carrying  finish  a great! 
too  far  for  the  real  objects  of  painting.  Vi 
reminded  by  them  of  the  remarks  in  Hay 
lectures  on  painting  in  regard  to  the  fa- 
nature  ; how  the  most  beautiful  woman’s n 
would  appear  on  a very  close  inspectict 
have  a certain  coarseness  of  texture,  be! 
“ Nature  allows  something  for  distance, "d 
if  the  face  were  of  the  finish  of  wax  or  >j 
when  closely  viewed,  it  would  be  hard, 
deficient  in  tone  at  a greater  distance,  if 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  defect  of  Sir  Fred 
Leighton’s  system  of  face-painting  as 
developed.  The  finish  is  so  fine  that  it 
bear  looking  at  with  the  eyes  close  tc 
canvas, — indeed,  it  is  hardly  fully  apprec; 
otherwise;  but  then  the  consequence  is  th; 
the  usual  distance  for  taking  in  the  gei; 
impression  of  a painting,  these  heads  look  )| 
waxy,  and  lifeless.  We  hope  that  'next  if 
something  more  equal  in  interest  to  thel 
things  he  has  done  will  be  seen  from  the 
of  the  President  than  any  of  his  contribu 
of  this  year  can  fairly  be  Baid  to  be.  j 

Mr.  P.iynter’8  large  work,  the  “ Nau;; 
and  her  Maidens,”  will  also,  we  fear,  be  fe 
every  one  to  be  a painting  which  has  failfci 
its  aim.  It  is  ready,  in  fact,  difficult  tc  i 
what  point  of  interest  there  is  in  it  at  all,  at  i 
can  only  conclude  that  the  artist  has  been  c 
worked  with  other  responsibilities,  and  has  ; 
unable  to  give  the  best  of  his  mind  and  lal 
to  this  large  canvas.  It  seems  a great  pity; 
so  large  a work  should  have  beeu  undertake 
all,  under  any  circumstances  in  which  the  pa 
could  not  make  it  worthy  of  his  reputation,  w 
it  certainly  is  not.  Mr.  Millais,  whose  cont. 
tions  are  always  among  the  first  things  tha. 
thought  of  on  going  to  a new  exhibition,  is  ) 
like  himself  than  his  two  gifted  brethren' 
mentioned.  His  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (i 
is  in  his  best  style,  and  very  fine  in  every  v 
the  two  portraits  of  ladies  which  he  has  sen i 
not  equal  to  one  that  is  in  the  Grosvenor  Ga 
nor  can  we  regard  his  landscape  this  year  a, 
very  high  interest. 

All  this  is  disappointing,  for  those  three  na 
are  among  those  we  always  look  to  as  the  to: 
of  strength  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  impreJ] 
which  is  nevertheless  produced,  that  tin 
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|ly  a good  year,  says  much  for  the  successful 
mrs  of  some  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
ined  to  equal  fame,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
jnent  names  in  the  Academy  ranks.  Among 
lie  latter  Mr.  Tadema  is  remarkably  good  this 
r,  although  bis  works  are  of  a class  which,  in 
probability,  will  not  interest  general  visitors 
iciently  to  make  thorn  much  talked  about.  If 
(artist  had  the  faculty  of  strongly  expressing 
lanfeelingor  passion  it  can  hardly  bo  doubted 
. he  would  be  facile  princeps  among  the 
jing  painters  of  the  day,  for  as  an  executant 
seems  to  us  to  be  quite  unequalled  in  this 
itry,  which  (fortunately  for  us)  he  has  made 
own;  but  his  paintings  want  the  element  of 
an  interest  and  feeling,  without  which  no 
iter  can  gain  a hold  upon  the  sympathies 
no  majority  even  of  cultivated  people.  The 
.list  work  he  has  sent  this  year  eminently 
titrates  his  power  and  his  weakness  at  once, 
il  called  “Down  to  the  River”  (238),  and  is 
ilrious  experiment  in  perspective  and  com. 
{Lion.  We  are  overlooking  the  Tiber  in  the 
of  imperial  Rome,  in  the  foreground  a 
an  with  children  descends  some  steps,  and 
gored  a boat  by  some  men  whose  heads  appear 
nbelow, — thewherrymen  of  the  period, — who 
} to  the  river  and  recommend  their  boats  ; 
|ie  extreme  right  we  look  almost  down  upon 
head  of  another  lady,  who  has  preceded  her 
jp anion  down  the  stairs,  and  the  top  of  whose 
c alone  is  visible.  What  more  than  any- 
[g  else  makes  the  picture  is,  however,  the 
‘did  painting  of  the  bridge  crossing  the 
, with  its  niches  with  bronze  statues  be- 
'n  the  arches,  its  triumphal  arch  at  the 
|ier  end,  and  the  white  front  of  a temple 
ipring  in  the  sun  still  further  in  the  distance. 

: yellow  calm  water,  reflecting  the  bridge,  is 
(beautifully  painted  ; as  a realisation  of  one 
l*r  of  the  Roman  architecture  of  the  part  it 
.ally  wonderful.  A small  painting,  called 
jpoaa  Festival,”  is  exceedingly  amusing 
i,  it  represents  a family  ritual,  where  a 
.3  is  being  executed  in  a ring  round  a tree, 
yhich  offerings  are  hung,  to  the  accompaui- 
of  flutes  played  by  two  attendants  ; one 
ro  dancers,  a big  man  with  his  back  to  us, 
ijprung  3 feet  from  the  ground  in  the  ardour 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  good  things, 
)s  evidently  about  to  come  down  with  a 
ilk  on  the  flat  of  both  feet.  There  is  some- 
'•  '‘human”  in  this,  after  all,  and  it  is 
Dieting  to  think  that  we  possibly  see  here 
(thing  very  like  the  way  in  which  such 
• I which  sound  very  poetical  in  history, 
j really  performed.  Mr.  Tadema’s  other 
|>  “ A.  Hearty  Welcome,”  contains  beau- 
i,1  painting  of  a Roman  garden  scene,  but 
| af?a'_ni  wo  feel  that  the  expression  of  the 
line  is  merely  subordinate ; the  picture  is 
Bed  only  to  show  the  treatment  of  the 
q>,  and  the  figures  serve  to  give  a name 

is  a new  point  of  interest  in  visiting  the 
emy  now  to  notice  what  has  been  bought 
J the  funds  provided  by  the  Chantrey 
3st,  and  hitherto  the  trust  has  been 
■mistered  with  great  judgment  in  the  main, 
the  Academy  have  carried  out  what  we 
. ime  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  intentions 
ije  bequest  in  making  it  an  opportunity  for 
! rring  distinction  and  encouragement,  as 
i as  more  solid  reward,  upon  rising  artists 
seem  likely  to  do  honour  to  the  English 
'il.  This  end  seems  to  have  been  specially 
p in  mind  in  the  selection  made  from  this 
i;s  exhibition.  The  pictures  purchased  are 
Waning  of  the  Year  ” (21),  by  Mr.  Ernest 
[|)n;  “Their  only  Harvest”  (435),  by  Mr. 

| Hunter;  “The  Swineherd”  (532),  from 
jinhoe,”  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson ; “ Toil  and 
I'u-6  ” ^ Hr.  John  E.  Reid  ; and  “ An 

’ (692),  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wade.  Mr. 
ers  work  is  a great  advance  upon  the 
‘lent  promise  made  by  him  in  last  year’s 
- emy  exhibition  ; it  is  a large  painting 
,;senting  a group  of  toilers  of  the  sea 
.,iously  fishing  up  Beaweed  into  a small 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  work,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  representation  of 
sea,  which  is  remarkably  successful  in 
d to  motion,  tone,  and  transparency,  with- 
•|  nS£?6sting  the  manner  of  any  other  sea- 
Ler  of  the  day,  though  the  feeling  of  the 
, PerhaPs  may  be  said  to  grow  out  of  that 
f 13  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hook’s  paintings, 

>:  especially  in  regard  to  the  figures.  The 
lot  seaweed  already  piled  in  the  boat  gives 
; nities  for  a very  rich  combination  of 
fr  Walcb  is  an  important  element  in  the 


effect  of  the  whole,  and  in  contrasting  with  the 
cold  gleam  of  the  water.  Mr.  Ernest  Parton’s 
name  we  first  took  note  of  as  attached  to  a 
small  but  very  able  and  original  little  landscape 
which  was  hung  unobtrusively  in  one  corner  of 
Gallery  I.  last  year.  He  now  occupies  a central 
place  in  the  same  room,  with  a landscape  which 
is  more  fitted  to  attract  general  attention, 
and  quite  worthy  of  its  place,  though  the  last 
year’s  smaller  work  was  quite  up  to  it  in  real 
merit,  and  perhaps  almost  before  it  in  origin- 
ality. Mr.  Johnson’s  work  is  a large  landscape 
in  a broad  Poussinesque  style,  with  Gurth  and 
his  herd  of  swine  in  the  foreground,  the  animals 
being  admirably  studied,  though  the  predomi- 
nant interest  is  in  the  landscape.  “ Toil  and 
Pleasure  ” is  in  some  respects  a more  strikingly 
clever  and  yet  a less  satisfactory  work  than  the 
others.  It  represents  a group  of  field  labourers, 
men  and  women  pausing  from  their  work  in  a 
tDrnip-field  to  watch  the  members  of  the.  hunt 
getting  over  or  through  the  hedge  of  the  field, 
not  in  a very  brilliant  manner,  as  none  seemed 
to  have  fairly  leaped  it,  but  to  be  dragging  their 
horses  through  anyhow : the  group  of  rustics 
are  admirably  and  thoroughly  studied,  each  has 
his  or  her  own  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
and  their  individual  characters  are  discriminated 
so  carefully  and  with  so  much  point  and  humour 
as  to  give  a remarkably  lifelike  reality  to  the 
group  ; part  of  the  humour  of  the  painting  con- 
sists in  tho  inference  conveyed  in  the  title,  for 
on  the  whole  one  is  induced  to  suppose  that  the 
toil  lies  with  the  huntsmen  and  the  pleasuro 
with  those  who  are  enjoying  their  discomfiture. 
Tho  less  satisfactory  element  in  the  work  is  the 
colour  and  treatment  of  the  landscape,  the  field 
which  forms  the  soene  of  action  especially,  in 
which  the  vegetation  is  pervaded  by  a bright 
unpleasant  green,  and  each  separate  turnip  is 
painted  with  an  obtrusive  minuteness  which 
gives  a spotty  and  garish  effect  to  the  whole, 
and  tends  to  distract  tho  eye  from  the  figures. 
More  reticence  in  detail  would  have  given  a 
more  satisfactory  effort  to  what  is  nevertheless 
a brilliant  and  able  painting.  Mr.  Wade’s 
drawing  is  among  the  water-colours,  and  may 
be  noticed  when  we  come  to  speak  of  them  ; 
they  are  of  more  consequence  than  usual  this 
year. 

We  may  now  take  Borne  of  the  principal 
works  in  the  galleries  consecutively.  Mrs. 
Butler  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson)  appears  in 
Gallery  I.  with  a work  entitled  “ ’Listed  for 
the  Connaught  Rangers”  (20),  a tract  of  Irish 
bog  country,  over  which  come  the  recruiting 
sergeant  and  one  or  two  privates  accompanied 
by  the  two  recruits,  whose  manner  of  looking  at 
the  matter  is  well  contrasted ; one  marches 
defiantly  forward  with  his  pipe  in  mouth  and 
a swaggering  air,  the  other  turns  back  to  take 
a last  look  at  a cottage  seen  in  the  distance  ; 
the  work  tells  its  story  completely,  and  is  inte- 
resting as  being  a step  out  of  tho  range  of  work 
by  which  the  artist  has  hitherto  been  known, 
though  still  closely  connected  with  the  military 
interest.  A painting  of  soldiers’  life  in  full 
operation  effectively  balances  this,  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas’s  “ Gordon  Riots  ” (25),  where  a company 
of  infantry  are  drawn  up  in  the  street  and  the 
front  rank  are  firing  upon  ashouting  mob  whose 
physique,  as  far  as  the  figures  are  made  out  at 
all,  is  too  decidedly  Irish  in  character  for  the 
locality  of  the  incident  represented.  We  can 
hardly  say  the  paiuting  interests  us  very  much, 
though  there  is  admirable  work  in  it ; with  the 
exception  of  the  irate  figure  of  the  mounted 
officer,  there  is  a want  of  real  energy  and  action 
about  it.  “A  Water-Frolic”  (32),  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Macallum,  a coast  scene  with  boys 
bathing,  is  worth  note,  though  it  embodies  an 
effect  of  sunlight  on  a nearly  smooth  6ea  which 
he  has  given  us  rather  often.  Mr.  Calderon’s 
“ Summer  Breezes  ” is  a very  successful  and 
pretty  work,  as  far  as  the  figure  is  concerned, 
which  is  the  three-quarter  length  of  a lassie 
who  is  nearly  blown  along  the  shore  by  a stiff 
breeze  against  which  she  leans  backward  as  she 
walks;  the  action  of  the  figure  and  the  rather 
embarrassed  expression  of  the  face  are 
very  real,  the  sea  cannot  be  said  to 
be  so  : non  omnes  omnia,  Bea  is  not 
Mr.  Calderon’s  specialty.  The  work  of  tho 
highest  aim  in  this  gallery  is  Mr.  Fildes’s 
“ Return  of  a Penitent  ” (63),  in  which,  how- 
ever, we  can  hardly  feel  as  much  interest  as  the 
painter  would  have  us.  A girl  who  has  wan- 
dered from  home  and  from  virtue  has  returned 
to  her  native  village,  and  crouches  on  the  door- 
step of  her  home,  either  afraid  or  forbidden  to 
enter.  The  real  point  of  the  picture  consists  in 


the  various  expressions  and  gestures  with  which 
her  case  is  commented  upon  by  the  village 
quidnuncs  in  the  street ; some  of  the  figures  are 
very  characteristic  in  expression,  especially  the 
women  (whose  comments,  we  may  naturally 
expect,  would  be  the  most  forcible),  but  we  can 
hardly  say  that  the  picture  tells  its  tale  very 
thoroughly.  Mr.  H.  Moore’s  “ By  Stress  of 
Weather  driven”  (75),  is  a grand  confused  re- 
presentation of  a harbour  all  in  foam  and  com- 
motion from  a landward  gale  ; craft  knocking 
about  in  every  direction,  and  all  things  in 
stormy  movement.  Among  smaller  things  in 
the  room,  M.  E.  Fr6re’s  “ Grandmama  et  sa 
petite  Fille  ” (40),  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
specimens  of  his  art  that  we  have  6een  for  some 
time  ; and  Mr.  Marks’s  “ Intellect  and  Instinct  ” 
(73),  is  an  excellent  bit  of  humour,  not  excluding 
other  and  more  specially  artistic  qualities. 

In  Gallery  II.  we  are  brought  to  a halt  by  a 
landscape  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt’s,  “ Leafy  June,” 
illustrated  by  two  lines  from  Andrew  Marvell’s 
poem,  “The  Garden,” — 

“ Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a green  thought  in  a green  shade.” 

The  scene  is  not,  however,  a garden,  but  a 
woodland  nook,  with  a high  bank  or  rock  covered 
with  trees,  whoso  colours  are  reflected  in  a pond 
occupying  great  part  of  the  foreground.  The 
painting  is  a perfect  glitter  of  bright  foliage 
tones  and  catching  lights,  painted  with  that 
uncompromising  force  and  vividness  in  which 
Mr.  Bunt  has  no  rival  except,  perhaps, Mr.  Brett, 
whose  method,  however,  is  so  different  that  no 
comparison  is  possible.  Mr.  Hunt's  painting  is 
one  of  his  most  successful  efforts  of  the  kind,  a 
work  quite  distinct  from  what  any  other  living 
landscape-painter  either  could  or  would  produce, 
and  one  is  glad  to  notice  that  those  concerned 
in  the  hanging  have  at  last  thought  proper,  in 
their  wisdom,  to  give  this  powerful  and  original 
artist  such  a place  as  he  has  a claim  to — a 
claim  long  pertinaciously  ignored  at  Burlington 
House.  Mr.  F.  Morgan,  one  of  the  younger 
artists,  upon  whom  to  some  extent  the  mantle 
of  F.  Walker  may  be  said  to  have  fallen, 
shows  a steady  advance  in  his  country 
landscape  with  figures,  under  the  title 
“Midday  Rest”  (111).  Mr.  Moore’s  sea-piece, 
“ Calming  Down,”  may  be  takon  as  the 
companion  or  sequel  to  his  above-mentioned 
work  in  the  first  room,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  B. 
Davis  exhibits,  in  his  “ Cutting  Forage  on  the 
French  Coast,”  the  usual  qualities  which  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  connect  with  his 
landscape  and  cattle  paintings,  qualities  of  an 
eminently  satisfactory  and  sensible  description, 
though  hardly  those  which  characterise  what 
can  be  called  genius.  A small  work  by  Mr. 
Andrew  C.  Gow,  next  to  this,  “ A Musical  Story 
by  Chopin  ” (134),  has  real  individuality  of 
subject  and  treatment ; it  represents  an  incident 
in  the  childhood  of  Chopin,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  astonished  his  school-fellows  and  tutors  by 
his  extempore  effusions  at  the  piano:  the  incident 
is  completely  told ; the  child,  perched  on  the 
top  of  a very  high  stool,  plays  with  an  earnest 
expression  of  concentration ; the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  other  figures  is  that  of  the  master, 
who,  seated  in  the  background  and  reading,  is 
drawn  away  from  his  studies  by  his  surprise, 
admirably  depicted  in  his  countenance,  at  the 
performance  of  his  young  pupil.  Before  quitting 
Gallery  II.  we  may  return  to  notice  a coa6t 
scene  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Richards,  “Trebnrwith 
Strand,  Cornwall”  (103),  remarkable  for  the 
fine  painting  of  the  sea  in  the  middle  distance. 
Further  remarks  we  must  defer. 


Ramsgate  New  Road  Competition. — A 

meeting  of  the  New  Road  Committee  was  held 
at  the  Paragon  Baths  last  week  to  receive  Mr. 
Abernethy’s  report,  and  open  the  envelopes 
containing  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
premiated  designs.  On  reading  the  report,  it 
was  found  that  Mr.  Abernethy  had  awarded  the 
first  premium  (2001.)  to  the  plan  bearing  the 
motto,  “ The  Desideratum  ” ; the  second  pre- 
mium (1001.)  to  the  plan  under  the  motto  “ Nec 
Timeo,  nec  Spero  ” ; and  the  third  premium 
(501.)  to  the  design  marked  “ Progr&s  ” ; and, 
upon  opening  the  envelopes  accompanying  these 
designs  it  was  fouud  thut  Mr.  A.  Cumings,  of 
Hambleton-villa,  Pembury-road,  Tunbridge,  was 
the  author  of  “ The  Desideratum  ” ; Mr.  George 
Higgin,  3,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  of 
“ Nec  Timeo,  nec  Spero  ” : and  Mr.  J.  Cardwell 
Trounson,  of  27,  Market-place,  Penzance,  of 
“ Progr&s.” 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


The  collection  of  designs  in  Gallery  IX.  con- 
tains  the  usual  amount  of  good  drawing,  but  as 
far  as  we  can  eee,  even  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  originality  or  suggestiveness  in 
regard  to  modern  architectural  treatment,  and 
shows  a more  complete  ignoring  of  plan  than 
we  remember  for  some  time.  In  fact,  the 
exhibition,  as  a whole,  is  thoroughly  dishearten- 
ing to  all  those  who  demand  anything  of  archi- 
tecture beyond  pretty  pictures  and  reproductions 
of  the  detail  and  the  sentiment  of  the  styles  of 
the  past.  Just  here  and  there  are  to  be  found 
Borne  bits  of  original  and  forcible  treatment 
struggling  through  the  trammels  of  anti- 
quarianism,  but  even  these  are  few  and  far 
between.  Most  of  the  drawings  one  can  only 
speak  of  at  all  by  adopting  their  designer’s 
standpoint,  and  regarding  them  solely  as  more 
or  less  successful  imitations  exhibited  in  more 
or  less  highly-finished  or  effective  drawings. 

We  find  hardly  any  prominent  characteristics 
in  regard  to  aim  or  achievement  to  draw  us  in 
the  first  instance  towards  any  special  works  as 
predominant  in  importance,  and  therefore  make 
what  comments  suggest  themselves  in  the  order 
of  numbering ; not,  however,  necessarily  imply- 
ing that  we  are  exhausting  our  comments  in  the 
present  article.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson’s  “ Ken 
Hill,  Norfolk  ” (1,069),  is  an  admirably  coloured 
perspective  of  a red-brick  house,  carrying  out 
with  marvellous  conscientiousness  and  precision 
the  manner  of  the  eighteenth-century  English 
house,  the  characteristic  incongruity  of  the 
period  being  reproduced  even  in  such  practical 
details  as  the  camber  arch  with  a semicircular 
hood-mould  over  it,  the  expression  thus  contra- 
dicting the  construction  in  the  most  prominent 
manner  possible.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield’s 
“Denton  Hall,  Grantham’’  (1,071),  is  practi- 
cally a not  unpleasing  protest  against  this  now 
fashionable  style.  It  is  a perspective  with  a high 
sight-line  (not  quite  “ a bird’s-eye  view  ”)  of  a 
large  and  very  picturesquely-grouped  mansion 
in  Late  Gothic  style,  and  though,  of  course, 
also  imitative,  has  the  merit  of  reproducing  a 
manner  which  is  perfectly  harmonious  and  con- 
sistent with  itself  in  all  its  details,  and  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  fact  that  Gothic, 
even  for  domestic  purposes,  is  not  quite  worked 
out  yet,  and  is,  at  all  events,  capable  of  far 
more  suitable  and  truly  architectural  expression 
for  such  a purpose  than  the  mongrel  manner  of 
building  which  claims  to  supersede  it.  It  is 
only  a pity  that  the  architect  introduced  battle- 
ments to  some  parts  of  the  building, — a feature 
so  entirely  destitute  of  meaning  in  a modern 
house.  Next  to  these  is  a powerful  and  rich- 
toned  water-colour  drawing  of  the  » Interior  of 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel”  (1,070)  by  Mr.  Suggate  ; 
the  detail  of  the  fan-tracery  is  not  quite  suffi- 
ciently made  out,  but  otherwise  it  is  a very  good 
piece  of  architectural  illustration.  The  next  thing 
that  gives  us  pause  is  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Clarke's 
“Church  of  St.  Mary,  Woolwich”  (1,082),  a 
design  for  the  new  arcade  and  new  belfry,  &c. 
The  arcade  might  be  described  as  Classic 
Romanesque  in  type  ; not  quite  Classic,  but  re- 
taining Classic  refinement  of  detail,  with  “com- 
posite capitals  ; the  columns  are  mounted  on 
very  high  octagonal  bases,  which  have  a kind  of 
reference  to  the  line  of  the  gallery  soffit,  up  to 
which,  or  a little  beyond  which,  they  rise;  but 
we  should  have  thought  a more  direct  relation 
with  the  design  of  the  gallery  might  have  been 
Ksalised  with  better  effect.  Mr.  Eldon  Deane’s 

Design  fur  a Convalescent  Hospital  on  the 
Sea  Coast  " (1,088)  is  a highly  picturesque 
drawing  of  a building  forming  three  Bides  of  a 
quadrangle  with  big  boulders  making  a fore- 
ground  on  the  fourth  side;  it  is  Gothio  of  a 

toShtv  tJpe’  and  as  the  Special 

locality  is  not  mentioned,  we  may  presume  it  is 

f^cTeo  f°d7  ofeffect  tha”  a building  designed 
.a  V*  “"^deration  which  mayerouse 
• S!DC®  of  a Plan’  although  without  one  it 


trances  at  the  angles  are  a pleasing  feature.* 
The  selected  design  for  the  Brompton  oratory 
church,  as  also  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott’s  com- 
petition design  for  the  same  (1,099, 1,100),  were 
both  noticed  in  our  columns  at  the  time  of  the 
competition.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  “ New  Offices 
of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company  ” (1,101) 
represents  that  large  red  building  of  decidedly 
Gothic  type  which  has  attracted  a good  deal 
of  attention  recently  on  the  north  side  of  Hol- 
born,  and  was  illustrated  in  our  pages  not  long 
ago ; the  drawing  hardly  indicates  adequately 
the  large  scale  of  the  building,  which  is  a 
powerful  and  effective  contribution  to  our  street 
„ ; t ccU u. i./u  Aft-  Kt-.roof.’n  “Nnrhli.En.at  View 


of  Holmbury  St.  Mary  Church  ” (1,107)  is  a 
pen  perspective  of  a small  church  in  Decorated 
Gothic  stylo,  marked  by  that  solidity  and 
appearance  of  mass  which  this  architect  has  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  imparting  to  small  churches. 
“Lancing  College  Chapel”  (1,108),  by  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Carpenter  and  B.  Ingelow,  is  shown  in 
two  delicate  little  water-colour  perspectives, 
representing  what  appears  to  be  the  interior  of 
an  early  thirteenth-century  crypt.  Mr.  J.  O. 
Scott  shows  some  original  treatment  in  his 
“Tower  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Manchester” 
(1,112),  with  a saddle-back  roof  and  a spirelet 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  ridge.  Mr. 
Emerson’s  “Takhtsingji  Hospital,  Bhoonagar, 
India”  (1,113),  is  a very  good  drawing  of  a 
building  reproducing  Indian  bracket  architec- 
ture. If,  again,  the  author  had  only  given  a 
plan,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  how 
this  style  lent  itself  to  hospital  building;  as  it 
is,  we  see  only  a picture  of  Hindu  architecture. 

The  design  for  the  “Divinity  and  Literary 
Schools  for  the  University  of  Cambridge” 
(1,117),  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  is  one  of  the 
best  drawings,  and  also  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  Gothic  in  the  room,  and  shows  a building 
very  well  suited  in  external  appearance  to  its 
object ; the  style  is  a reproduction  of  late  Gothic, 
but  not  without  original  points.  Mr.  Wyatt’s 
“ New  Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Brompton  ” 
(1,120)  also  looks  like  a hospital ; but  in  both 
these  cases  a plan  would  have  made  all  the 
difference  in  regard  to  our  interest  in  the  draw- 
ings. Mr.  Chas.  Row’s  view  of  the  “ Market 
Hall,  Mechlin”  (1,121),  is  a large  pen-drawing 
of  that  peculiarly  picturesque  structure,  very 
well  treated  as  far  as  the  building  is  concerned : 
it  is  a pity  the  drawing  was  not  made  a little 
more  complete,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
by  a more  effective  and  less  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  foreground.  In  No.  1,125,  we  have 
another  hospital  design,  “ North  London  Con- 
sumption Hospital,”  which  it  appears  to  have 
taken  three  architects  co  produce,  Messrs.  F. 
W.  Tasker,  Battersbury,  and  Huxley : no  plan 
again ; the  architectural  physiognomy,  Eliza- 
bethan, tending  towards  Jacobeanism,  is 
pleasing.  Mr.  Jackson’s  new  interior  of  Lam- 
peter College  Chapel  (1,126)  is  a coloured 
drawing  of  a decorative  scheme,  conceived  in 
good  taste  and  with  some  originality;  it 
includes  the  design  for  the  roof,  organ-case, 
and  new  Btalls  and  canopies : the  latter  are 
kept,  for  the  most  part,  in  a rather  subdued 
neutral  tint,  on  which  some  judiciously  - 
applied  gilding  comes  out  with  good  effect; 
it  may  be  a question,  however,  whether  the 
decided  colour  on  the  panelled  ceiling,  con- 
trasted with  this  subdued  tone  in  the  lower  part 
of  tho  design,  does  not  break  up  the  scheme 
too  much.  We  next  notice  a charming  piece  of 
decorative  design  by  Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  in  his 
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senting  some  originality  in  the  treatment  o 
roof,  the  obvious  and  not  unsuccessful  attc 
to  assimilate  it  to  a round-ai’ched  style  wit 
neglecting  the  conditions  of  timber  construe;. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Fox’s  “ Design  for  a Drawing-iH 
Ceiling  ” (1,135)  is  good  in  a general  way 
a coffered  ceiling,  with  panels  decorate;' 
colour,  but  he  should  not  have  put  landscape 
some  of  the  panels  ; they  are  quite  out  of  p» 
Messrs.  E.  George  & Peto  send,  besides  “ Cott,- 
at  Pinner”  (1,140),  one  or  two  other  drawing 
work  of  the  same  type  as  these,  “ Hillier’s^’i 
houses,  Guildford”  (1,149), being  auother;  t.: 
are  drawings  admirably  sketched  in  brown- 
with  very  artistic  effect,  and  look  absolutely 
old  cottages,  so  that  we  really  did  not  knowatn 
whether  they  were  new  buildings  or  sketch* 
old  ones.  On  the  almshouses  is  an  inscri 
saying  that  they  were  founded  at  such  a 
and  rebuilt  in  1879,  by  the  lord  of  the  m 
&c.,  and  the  aim  of  the  architects  seems  m 
to  make  one  think  that  the  new  house  is  thr 
original  one.  Now,  Mr.  Ernest  George  is  o'? 
the  cleverest  and  most  really  artistic  archil 
of  the  day,  and  has  done  things  which  com  i 
real  originality  with  picturesque  andthorou 
architectural  effect:  it  is  a pity  for  t 
to  take  up  with  this  mere  archaeological  ifl 
building  style.  Mr.  W.  Scott’s  “ Design  ;a 
Provincial  Town-hall,”  we  presume  a tf 
merely,  has  fine  points,  and  is  an  exci  ; 
drawing.  Messrs.  Crace’s  “ Portion  of  C 
Decoration  at  Longleat”  (1,162)  is  rich  in  e: 
but  in  a style  we  can  hardly  admire,  thoui 
is,  no  doubt,  in  keeping  with  the  house.  Ii 
sists  of  heavy  scroll-work  and  gilding,  encV 
panels,  in  which  are  Yerrio-like  figures.  ) 
John  Sulman’s  little  drawing  of  “ Stabli'i 
Caterham  ” (1,165)  is  one  of  the  most  su 
and  sensible  things  in  the  collection ; it  m 
described  as  Domestic  Gothic,  but  make! 
affectation  of  antiquarianism,  and  looks  e:  i 
like  stable  buildings  and  nothing  else.?. 
Webster  sends  an  interesting  and  forcibly 
drawing  of  “ The  Great  Barn  at  Harm 
worth”  (1,171),  a long  building,  with  1 
timber  roof,  looking  like  the  nave  of  a deti 
church.  We  next  notice  Mr.  Norman  S i 
diploma  work,  a beautifully-executed  penpeijt 
tive  of  “ South-westYiew  of  Adcote,  Shropai 
(1,177),  a Late  Gothic  Domestic  building:! 
the  windows  most  picturesquely  grouped;! 
far  more  pleasing  than  the  style  he  has  i 
up  lately ; here,  however,  as  in  Mr.  BlomJ 
house  above  mentioned,  the  battlements  i.i 
one  as  unnecessary  and  incongruous.  W . 
fortunate  enough  to  finish  our  round  with  If 
designs  which  have  some  originality  of  ■< 
ment : the  “ Founders’  Hall,”  of  Mr.  Aiti 
(1,138),  it  is  true,  uses  the  old  pilaster  orde1 
with  certain  small  but  effective  deviations, 
the  orthodox  detail,  and  the  way  the  win) 
heads  are  treated  between  the  pilastej 
effective  and  suitable.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scot: 
done  something  really  original  in  appearan. 
his  “ Facade  for  St.  James’s  Church,  Wes' 
land  Street  ” (1,178),  with  the  bells  visiblyu 
in  a range  of  heavy  open  arches  acros:! 
front,  on  either  side  of  the  clock  turret)! 
idea  of  the  design  would  have  been  done  il 
justice  to  with  a better  and  more  forcible:1 
of  detail.  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee’s  “ Bank  al  i 
cheater”  (1,182),  is  also  very  pictures! 
treated,  the  upper  story  oversailing  on  1 
massive  corbels  in  a very  bold  manner.  I 
We  may  have  some  more  observation! 
make  as  to  some  Domestic  and  other  dei 
passed  over  in  the  present  notice ; thougl 
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say)  on  the  second  story  gives  nearly  the  only 
piece  of  positive  colour.  Mr.  Edis’s  “ 157,  New 
Bond-street”  (1,132),  is  a very  effective  draw- 
ing of  a rich  and  handsome  street  front,  not  in 
very  pure  taste,  but  striking,  and  we  might  say 
showy,  which  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  shop 
architecture.  The  drawing  gives  a more  pro- 
fusely ornamented  effect,  perhaps,  than  is  con- 
veyed  by  the  building  itself.  The  interior  of 
the  ' Dominican  Church,  Waterford”  (1,134), 
by  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child, f is  a highly-coloured 
and  elaborated  drawing  of  a Roman  design,  pre- 
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J t Illustrated  in  the  Builder , vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  381. 


residence,  No.  17,  Moorfields,  held  from  the 
poration  for  an  unexpired  term  of  fifteen  ; 
at  a nominal  ground-rent  of  27 1.  9s.,  were 
on  Wednesday  by  Mr.  Statham  Hobson,  a 
Mart,  for  the  sum  of  3,1501.  Messrs.  Mt 
Scobell,  & Masterman  sold  by  auction  a- 
Mart,  the  freehold  property,  No.  25,  Bushi 
City,  occupying  an  area  of  1,360  ft.  at  pit 
let  under  an  old  lease,  expiring  in  1884. ! 
property  sold  for  6,8001.  Messrs.  Newfc 
Harding  included  in  their  last  sale  the 
residences,  Nos.  59  and  60,  Gibson-srp 
Islington,  let  at  501.  a year  each,  and  held  i 
term  of  forty-eight  years  at  a peppel 
No.  59  sold  for  700i.,  and  No.  60  for  710Z.  1 
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THE  MOSQUE  OF  COEDOVA. 

oar  survey  of  Cordova  we  took  a general 
pi  of  the  town  before  we  ventured  to  visit 
rreatest  of  all  attractions,  the  most  noble 
i;  records  in  stone  and  marble  the  city  bas 
jiible  to  preserve, — that  is,  the  great  mosque 
l We  felt  it  would  be  a mistake  to  enter 
woe  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  cathedral , 
live  oaght,  on  the  contrary,  to  gain,  first  of 
r certain  knowledge  of  the  surroundings, 
inquire  the  local  spirit  which  would  enable 

I .ter  to  appreciate  the  appropriateness  of 
..reat  temple  of  the  Mahommedan  faith. 

* the  stroll  through  the  street,  the  con- 
flation of  the  city  from  the  opposite  side  of 
Stuadalquiver,  which  wo  described  in  our 
mus  article  on  this  subject.  Now,  however, 
(ne  has  arrived  when  we  must  no  longer 
nine  this,  the  most  important  of  all  sights. 
Dow  that  the  mosque  was  built  as  a rival 
in  Caaba  at  Mecca,  and  that  the  most 
i:.  terms  were  offered  to  attract  the  best 
, ers  of  Syria  and  Spain.  Abderahman 
!lit  that  by  opening  an  unequalled  mosque, 
i uld  suitably  inaugurate  his  reign,  and 
ta  dynasty.  According  to  Condo’s  history, 
Imeral  plan  was  drawn  up  by  the  king  him- 

* °d  was  so  conceived  that  the  mosque 
to  resemble  that  of  Damascus  in  design, 
l<  exceed  in  Bize  the  huge  proportions  of  the 
: e of  Bagdad,  and  excel  all  its  splendours, 
fc  destined  to  become  a place  of  pilgrimage, 
.'■.era  Mecca,  and  to  be  the  greatest  temple 
Dmism,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
tfrhich  contains  the  body  of  the  Prophet 
’f.  Indeed,  this  very  relic  itself  was  taxed 
^tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  now 
n,  for  a bone  from  Mahomet’s  arm,  and 
>'  the  original  copies  of  the  Koran,  were 
> t to  Cordova.  Even  to  this  day  it  is 
ifid  among  some  of  the  lower  classes  that 
:iltan  pays  a tribute  to  the  King  of  Spain, 

: • no  Christian  mass  or  service  may  be  held 
Ik  portion  of  the  mosque  especially  dedi- 
fto  the  Prophet.  These  fanatics  conse- 
w call  this  chapel  the  Zancarron,  which  is 
i of  opprobrium,  meaning  “ ass,  jawbone, 

- site  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  a 

and  the  Moors,  with  a sense  of  apprecia- 
ted care  that  should  have  served  as  an 

to  the  Spaniards,  did  not  attempt  to 

II  this  structure  till  they  wore  certain 
I uld  build  something  better.  When  they 
Entered  Cordova,  after  the  battle  of 
»ete,  in  711,  they  divided  the  basilica  in 
towing  the  Christians  to  retain  one  half, 
inverting  the  other  into  a mosque.  In 
Ibderahman  paid  compensation  to  the 
■ins,  and  pulled  the  building  down  to 
loom  for  his  great  work.  This  was  carried 
M with  such  energy  that  the  gigantic 
^re  was  completed  in  twenty-one  years, 
tile  Gautier,  among  other  critics,  was 
jarly  impressed  by  this  fact “ When 
H'ect,”  says  this  astute  French  observer, 
''a  thousand  years  ago  so  admirable  a 
•■  'nd  one  of  Buch  colossal  proportions,  was 
fid  in  so  short  a time  by  a people  who 
'’lace  fallen  into  a state  of  the  most  savage 
^sm,  the  mind  i3  lost  in  astonishment,  and 

■ to  believe  the  pretended  doctrines  of 
^progress  which  are  generally  received  at 
1 sent  day ; we  even  feel  inclined  to  adopt 

1 1'on  diametrically  opposed,  when  we 
‘ os®  countries  which  formerly  enjoyed  a 

* civilisation  that  now  exists  no  longer, 
‘always  regretted,  for  my  own  part,  that 
' )ors  did  not  remain  in  possession  of 
1 which  certainly  has  only  lost  by  their 
J!,n-  Under  their  dominion,  if  we  can 

the  popular  exaggerations  so  gravely 
d and  preserved  by  historians,  Cordova 
ed  200,000  houses,  80,000  palaces,  and 
hs,  while  its  suburbs  consisted  of  12,000 
; i.  At  present  it  does  not  number  40,000 

■ mts,  and  appears  almost  deserted.” 
'ioaching  the  mosque  from  the  bridge,  we 

- he  walls  of  a somewhat  unpleasant  yellow 

At  first  some  disappointment  will  be 


structure,  built  in  1745,  bedaubed  with  a pro- 
fusion of  gilding,  marble,  and  whitewash,  as  if 
mere  glitter  were  synonymous  with  good  taste, 
and  hasten  forward  to  pay  indirect  homage  to 
Moslem  triumphs.  Soon  a larger  door  than  the 
rest  offers  itself,  and  this  temptation  can  no 
longer  be  resisted.  We  pass  under  the  horse- 
shoe porch,  and  find  it  is  the  side  entrance  of 
the  Court  of  Oranges.  Here  are  the  historical 
trees,  with  their  golden  fruit  still  ripening  in 
plenty  amidst  the  leaves  that  look  as  if  they  were 
covered  with  a dark  green  enamel.  This  court 
is  purely  Oriental,  though  the  bronze  plating 
over  the  doors  has  both  Gothic  and  Arabic 
inscriptions,  which  were  restored  at  a compara- 
tively recent  date.  The  court  itself  was  built 
by  Said  Ben  Ayud,  in  937,  and  nineteen  aisles 
of  the  mosque  opened  on  to  the  court,  thus 
giving  the  freest  ingress  to  the  air  after  it  had 
been  cooled  under  the  shade  of  the  orange  trees 
and  by  passing  over  the  fountains  ; but  this  wise 
provision  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  hot 
climate  was  not  appreciated  by  the  Christians. 
They,  on  the  contrary,  walled  up  the  doors 
which  had  been  so  carefully  provided  ; they 
shut  out  the  view  of  the  wonderful  arches, 
colonnades, and  aisles, lighted  by  hundreds  of  silver 
lamps  ; obliterated  the  arches  with  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  veiled  the  arabesques  with  white- 
wash. Now  there  are  only  three  doors  leading 
into  the  mosque,  and  from  the  outside  nothing 
can  be  seen. 


I need ; there  is  no  grand  view  similar  to 
tamed  of  a Gothic  cathedral  rising  in  the 
i of  au  elevated  and  open  space.  We 
Dh,  on  the  contrary,  a comparatively 

&5*y.walli  and  ifc  isonlyky  walking 
shade  for  a long  time  that  the  mao-ni- 
■ the  building  gradually  dawns  upon 
u)  ret  use  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  side 
, nS;  0 ou!  Ieffc  we  pass  with  a hasty 
e episcopal  palace,  a worthless 


The  impression  on  entering  is  very  difficult  to 
define,  and  is  altogether  novel.  We  look  up  in 
vain  for  the  lofty  and  gracefully-arched  nave  of 
the  Gothic  cathedral,  and  we  miss  the  huge 
ponderous  dome  of  the  Roman  architecture. 
But  what  a forest  of  marble  columns  surrounds 
us,  forming  endless  avenues  from  whatever 
point  we  may  look.  If  the  Gothic  cathedral  re- 
minds us  of  lofty  trees  with  branches  high  in  the 
air,  tapering  towards  each  other,  forming  a great 
avenue  with  two  smaller  avenues  on  either  side; 
the  mosque  also  recalls  a forest,  but  it  is  a maze 
of  short,  stumpy,  hardy  trees,  which  com- 
bine, not  to  make  one  great  avenue,  but  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  roads  leading  through  a real 
forest  of  trunks.  Out  of  the  1,200  monolithic 
oolumns  which  formerly  existed  within  the 
mosque,  1,096  still  remain ; it  is,  therefore,  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  columns  equal  in 
number  the  trees  of  a forest.  This  Arabian 
style  of  architecture  may,  consequently,  claim 
the  honour  of  deriving  its  inspirations  from 
nature  with  as  much  reason  as  the  Gothic 
school.  The  comparison  with  the  forest  holds 
good  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  the 
interpretation  of  the  same  idea  is  widely  differ- 
ent. At  Cordova  the  columns  are  so  placed  as 
to  make  nineteen  transepts  and  thirty-six  naves  ! 
Each  nave  and  transept  is  formed  between  rows 
of  superimposed  arches,  some  of  which  cross 
and  combine  with  one  another,  and  from 
whatever  point  we  may  stand  avenues  stretch 
out  just  as  the  spokes  of  a wheel  travel  away 
from  the  axletree.  These  columns,  each  hewn 
out  of  solid  marble,  are  barely  more  than  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  to  the  capitals  ; they  are  full  of  force 
and  elegance,  and  in  stylo  seem  to  be  an 
Arabian  adaptation  of  the  Corinthian  idea.  The 
materials  with  which  they  are  composed  are  also 
remarkable.  The  jasper,  the  porphyry,  the 
green  and  violet  breccia,  may  here  be  admired, 
and  the  archmologist  will  probably  recog- 
nise some  among  them  as  most  ancient,  and 
admit  there  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that 
they  are  remains  of  the  old  Temple  of  Janus 
which  stood  on  this  site  in  the  times  of  the 


Romans  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  fact  that 
this  spot  has  Been  consecrated  to  no  fewer  than 
three  religions,  and  that  the  stones  which  con- 
stitute the  actual  building  have  been  raised  by 
Pagans,  by  Mahommedans,  and  by  Christians, 
adds  in  no  small  degree  to  the  interest  of  the 
surroundings.  The  stones  that  recall  so  many 
religions  also  remind  ns  of  different  countries. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  columns  are  said  to 
have  been  imported  from  Nimes  and  Narbonne 
in  France  ; sixty  came  from  Seville  and  Tarra- 
gona, in  Spain ; while  140  were  presented  by 
Leo,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  The  remainder 
were,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  the  temples 
at  Carthage  and  other  towns  of  Africa.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  if  they 
do  not  match  ; but  this  irregularity  renders,  in 
any  case,  a comparison  with  the  trunks  of  trees 
all  the  more  appropriate.  In  several  cases  the 
shafts  are  so  long  that  the  column  had  to  bo 
sunk  some  feet  below  the  floor,  while  others  are 
so  short  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  add 
capitals  of  disproportionate  size.  The  roof 


upheld  by  these  pillars  was  originally  flat,  and 
is  now  only  about  35  ft.  high,  while  the  width 
of  the  interior  makes  it  look  even  lower. 

The  lowness  of  the  building,  the  scarcity 
windows,  the  dark  rich  colour  of  stained  glass, 
the  contrast  with  the  glare  of  the  Spanish  sky 
outside,  all  help  to  produce  an  impression  of 
great  darkness  when  the  visitor  first  enters  the 
mosque.  This  was  not  so,  however,  in  the 
origin.  The  natural  darkness  of  the  building 
only  added  to  the  light  of  the  800  silver  lamps, 
filled  with  aromatic  oils,  which  illuminated  the 
long  aisles,  reflected  on  the  sparkling  jasper, 
and  the  porphyry.  The  gilt  stars  in  the  ceiling 
shone  by  the  side  of  the  crystal  mosaics,  and 
verses  of  the  Koran  blended  with  flowers  and 
arabesques.  The  soft  light  of  the  lamps 
enhanced  a hundred-fold  this  style  of  decora- 
tion, and  gave  to  the  whole  a rich,  mysterious 
aspect,  admirably  adapted  to  the  solemn  rites 
inherent  to  the  worship  of  Mahomet.  But  all 
this  splendour  remains  only  on  recoi’d.  The 
silver  lamps  have  all  disappeared ; the  Chris- 
tians have  recaptured  the  bells  of  St.  Jago  de 
Compostella,  which  the  Moors  had  won  in 
battle ; and,  turned  upside  down,  had  suspended 
them  with  silver  chains,  so  that  they  might 
serve  as  lamps  to  illuminate  the  Temple  of 
Allah.  The  wooden  flat  roof  which  Abderahman 
had  built  of  cedar  and  larch  has  been  replaced 
by  arches  and  half  cupolas,  and  all  the  magnifi- 
cent decoration  of  the  old  ceiling  has  disappeared. 
The  floor,  on  its  side,  has  been  bricked  over, 
so  that  a part  of  the  pillars  is  concealed, 
and  the  original  fault  of  lowness  in  structure 
i3  intensified.  These  are,  however,  compara- 
tively slight  acts  of  profanation  when  com- 
pared to  the  deed  of  barbarism  committed  by 
the  Bishop  Alonso  Manrique,  in  1523.  Since 
the  year  1238  the  mosque  had  been  converted 
into  a Christian  church,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria ; but  no  one  had  thought  of  pulling  a 
part  of  the  building  down  and  constructing  in 
the  middle  of  this  triumph  of  Arabic  architec- 
ture a ponderous  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  it  stands,  however,  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  mosque,  like  a huge  wart, — a trouble- 
some parasite,  disfiguring  the  Arabian  edifice. 
To  the  credit  of  Spain  it  must  be  recorded  that 
the  greatest  of  Spanish  kings  fully  appreciated 
the  folly  that  had  been  committed  ; and,  to  the 
honour  of  Cordova,  it  should  also  be  stated 
that  the  ayuntamiento  did  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  this  desecration.  It  was  the  bishop 
who  proposed  the  change,  the  chapter  who  sup- 
ported him,  and  the  local  government,  or  ayun- 
tamiento, who  resisted  tooth  and  nail.  Unfortu- 
nately the  king,  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
locality  and  the  splendour  of  the  mosque,  sided 
with  the  bishop,  and  gave  his  consent.  When, 
however,  in  later  years,  he  visited  Cordova,  and 
saw  what  mischief  had  been  wrought,  he  turned 
sharply  round  upon  the  bishop  and  chapter,  and, 
reproving  them,  exclaimed, — “You  have  built 
here  what  you,  or  auy  one,  might  have  built 
anywhere ; but  you  have  destroyed  what  was 
unique  in  the  world  ! ” 

This  comparatively  modern  ohurch,  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  old  and  magnificent  mosque, 
might  elicit  some  admiration,  if  it  had  been  con- 
structed elsewhere,  and  if  visitors  were  not  so 
irritated  and  scandalised  at  its  intrusion  that 
they  refuse  to  be  pacified  by  the  contemplation 
of  its  beauties.  The  fine  brass  balustrades,  the 
splendid  pulpits,  the  Silleria  with  its  109  seats, 
though  a striking  specimen  of  Churriquera  art, 
the  llctablo  painted  by  Palomino,  all  these  things 
fail  to  excite  our  admiration.  It  is  not  for  this 
that  we  came  to  tho  mosque ; the  same  and 
much  better  may  be  seen,  nearer  home.  We  had 
read  Victor  Hugo’s  lines  : — 

“ Cordoue  aux  maiaons  vieillea 

A sa  mosque  ou  l’ceil  so  perd  dans  lea  merveillea," 

and  we  at  once  concluded  that  the  greatest 
marvel  of  all,  though  the  most  unpleasant  of 
sights,  was  precisely  the  introduction  of  all 
these  objects  into  a place  where  they  could  only 
spoil  and  be  spoilt  by  the  force  of  contrast.  A 
few  steps  fortunately  sufficed  to  take  us  away 
from  this  monstrous  anomaly.  We  were  once 
more  surrounded  by  the  Moorish  columns,  and 
fiually  reached  the  Mihrab,  or  sanctuary.  No 
words  can  express  the  beauty  of  the  arabesques, 
and  we  felt  almost  inclined  to  breathe  a prayer 
to  the  memory  of  Alonso  el  Sabio,  who,  in  1275, 
had  the  wisdom  and  liberality  to  sanction  the 
employment  of  two  Moorish  masons  and  two 
Moorish  carpenters  to  keep  the  cathedral  in 
repaii1,  and  decided  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  live  at  Cordova  free  from  all  taxes.  This 
accounts  for  the  excellent  preservation  of  at 
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least  some  of  the  Moorish  remains.  Never  M 
Arabian  civilisation  reach  a higher  level  than  that 
illustrated  by  the  unparalleled  combination  of 
colour  and  the  beauty  of  design  displayed  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Mihrab.  In  gracefulness, 
richness,  and  harmony.it  is  unequalled  and  it 
is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  could  tear 
ourselves  away  to  examine,  at  the  bidding  of  our 
guide,  such  comparatively  insignificant  trifles  as 
the  tusk  said  to  have  belonged  to  an  elephant 
employed  to  assist  in  building  the  mosque. 
Then  General  Concha’s  tomb  must  be  visited; 
close  to  it  are  texts  from  the  Koran,  -which 
have  recently  been  disclosed  by  the  removal  of 
whitewash,  plaster,  &c.,  and  this  leads  us  to 
hope  that  many  other  chefs-d'ceuvre  may  be  thus 
discovered.  These,  however,  must  be  spoilt  to 
some  extent ; as,  for  instance,  the  walls  of  the 
Capilla  cle  los  Reyes  Moros,  where  the  colours  of 
the  arabesques  have  been  tarnished  by  the 
whitewash  with  which  the  Spanish  fanatics 
sought  to  wipe  away  the  memory  of  the 
Hahommedan  creed.  The  bitterness  of  this  con- 
test between  the  Spaniard  and  the  Moor  is 
thoroughly  stamped  on  all  wo  saw  at  Cordova, 
and  must  produce  on  those  who  are  imbued  with 
the  tolerant  feelings  of  this  century  the  most 
unpleasant  impression.  Respecting  neither 
learning  nor  art,  nor  that  which  was  useful  and 
great,  unable  to  appreciate  the  refinements  of  a 
higher  civilisation,  the  Christians,  when  they  at 
last  reconquered  these  southern  provinces,  only 
thought  to  obliterate  the  glorious  memories  of 
the  past,  because  they  were  not  of  their  own 
creating,  and  reflected  honour  on  those  who  held 
a different  creed.  A greater  nation,  and  a 
nobler  race,  would  have  attempted  to  show  its 
superiority,  not  by  destruction,  but  by  achieve- 
ments yet  more  sublime.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
the  inferior  people  who  conquered, — it  was  a 
triumph  of  barbarism  over  civilisation. 


required  materials  or  labour,  he  had  to  make  a 
demand,  or  as  Mr.  Potter  expresses  it,  to  in- 
dent," upon  these  officials,  who  famished  them 
without  giving  any  information  as  to  the  cost 
It  is  natural  that  the  foreign  engineers  should 
not  approve  of  a method  which  so  exclusively 
confines  them  to  the  position  of  special  experts, 
only  called  in  os  far  os  required.  It  is  not  so 
sure  that  the  Japanese  have  not  shown  much 
political  wisdom  by  the  arrangement. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  engineering 
features  of  the  Japan  railways  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  nearly  all 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  country  through 
which  they  pass.  Thus,  when  the  railway  has 
to  be  led  across  what  we  should  call  in  other 
places  a river  valley,  it  is  by  an  ascending  gra- 
client  that  the  river  has  to  be  reached.  in  the 
sections  which  are  attached  to  the  paper  read 
the  line  of  rails  is  very  slightly  raised  above  the 
water-line  in  the  five  instances  which  are  shown 
of  river  bridges.  In  the  case  of  a navigable  river, 
the  cost  of  bridging  would  be  materially  in- 
creased by  this  result  of  the  long  care  given  by 
the  Japanese  to  the  maintenance  of  their  river 
banks.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  going 
on  in  some  portions  of  the  River  Po,  in  Italy, 
and  in  most  rivers  that  are  not  fully  open  to  the 

Our  present  object,  moreover,  is  not  so  much 
to  inqure  into  railway  engineering  in  Japan,  as 
it  is  to  form  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  com- 
petition to  which  the  English  workman  may 
possibly  be  exposed  from  the  Japanese  workman 
Iu  all  features  of  trade  disputes,  the  question  of 
foreign  competition  is  one  which  experience 
shev/s  to  be  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  exert  a 
controlling  influence.  A people  that  depends 
on  free  trade  will  be  unable  permanently  to 
shut  out  free  trade  in  labour.  It  is  thus  most 
important  for  ns  to  learn  exactly  those  facts 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
lias  done  its  utmost  to  prevent  us  from  ascer- 


COMPARAT1VE  COST  OF  LABOUR  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  IN  JAPAN. 

A recent  discussion  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  on  a paper,  contributed  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  descriptive  of  railway  work 
in  Japan,  is  of  interest,  not  only  for  the  infor- 
raation  which  it  gives  of  the  state  and  progress 
of  public  works  among  that  remarkable  people, 
but  also  as  furnishing  facts  which  possess  much 
significance  with  regard  to  the  relative  prices  of 
work  and  wages  in  Japan  and  in  England. 

Since  1S69,  when  the  line  from  Yedo  to  Yoko- 
hama was  commenced,  sixty-six  miles  and  a 
half  of  railway  have  been  completed,  and  are 
now  in  working  order.  The  portions  of  railway 
which  form  this  aggregate  are  : — The  line  from 
Yedo  to  Yokohama,  of  18  miles  long ; that  from 
Kobe,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Japan,  to  Osaka, 
also  a southern  port ; and  that  from  Osaka, 
26  i miles  long,  across  a narrow  neck  of  land, 
to  Kioto,  a central  point  of  great  importance. 
One  hundred  and  forty-two  more  miles  of  line 
are  surveyed  and  laid  out,  the  sections,  working 
plans,  and  estimates  being  complete.  These 
lines  will  put  Kioto  in  direct  connexion  with 
Otzu,  on  the  great  inland  lake  Biwa;  with 
Tsuruga,  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  Japan  ; 
with  Kann,  which  will  hereafter  be  an  important 


taining.  . 

The  prices  which  Mr.  Potter  gives  as  a fair 
average  of  what  good  railway  work  can  be  done 
for  in  Japan  under  the  present  system,  as  far 
as  they  go,  may  be  taken  as  about  equivalent  to 
those  which  obtained  in  this  country  in  the  early 
days  of  our  railway  construction.  Thus  between 
Kobe  and  Kioto  the  price  of  bricks  in  the  kiln 
is  given  as  38s.  per  1,000;  and  timber  of  from 
12  in.  to  18  in.  square,  at  lOd.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  price  of  the  timber,  however,  increases 
rapidly  with  the  length  of  the  stick ; white  pine 
from  24  ft.  to  30  ft.  long  being  priced  at  2s.  8d. ; 
and  teak  of  the  same  length  at  4s.  per  cubic 
foot.  Brickwork  is  priced  at  28s.  the  cubic 
yard,  a Birmingham  price  in  1S35 ; rabble 
masonry  at  29s.  per  cubic  yard,  which  would 
be  high  for  this  country.  Earthwork  is  priced 
at  lOd.  per  yard,  but  as  nothing  is  said  as  to 
“lead”  it  is  impossible  to  derive  much  inform- 
ation from  the  quotation.  If  the  price  includes 
lead  up  to  a quarter  of  a mile,  it  is  close  upon 
English  prices  of  1835. 

While  work  and  materials  are  thus  by  no 
means  much  lower  than  was  the  case  in  England 
when  we  began  our  great  series  of  railway 
works,  the  price  of  labour  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  that  now  current  in  this  country.  The 
workmen,  Mr.  Potter  tells  ns,  are  extremely  in- 


may be  confidently  laid  down  that  there  c 
for  every  country,  normal  prices,  at  which 
greatest  amount  of  good  'work  is  given  b; 
workmen.  Increase  on  these  prices  is  as: 
chievous,  in  the  public  interest,  as  deer-;  i 
The  great  point  is  to  ascertain,  iu  each 
what  the  true  balance  is.  Prices  in  Japai 
low.  But  they  have  to  be  compared,  on  th.|( 
hand,  with  the  cost  of  living  ; on  the  other! 
with  the  amount  of  good  work  which  ! 
carpenter,  for  instance,  will  turn  out  of  ha 
a day  for  Is.  8d.  wages. 

It  should  be  fresh  in  the  remembran 
those  of  our  readers  who  aro  themselves  io 
tically  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
penter  or  the  joiner,  or  with  any  detail  ot . 
builder’s  craft,  that  a competition  to  a cos 
extent  has  already  sprung  up  between  Jap  . 
and  English  labour.  Our  own  columns  ( 
recorded  cases  where  steam  vessels  have  9 
fitted  up  with  woodwork  not  only  preparj 
Japan,  bat  fixed  by  Japanese  workmen  ; m l 
our  readers  have  forgotten  the  remarkablil 
trast  to  which  a correspondent  lately 
attention  as  to  the  interest  displayed  by  fc  i 
and  by  native  workmen  in  the  prompt  con 
tion  of  their  work.  In  America,  iu  spite  J 
resistance  which  threatens  to  become  an  :*! 
opposition,  the  steady,  silent  influx  of  1 j 
labour  is  assuming  proportions  of  very  a;i 
magnitude,  and  the  conflict  between  the'' 
ciples  of  American  Republicanism,  and  thi 
free  trade  and  political  economy,  cannot, :i 
probability,  be  very  loDg  postponed.  It 
these  reasons,  among  others,  that  we  area: 
to  take  every  opportunity  to  throw  light 
question  of  normal  prices.  If  England  coi 
as  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  al 
the  case  a thousand  years  ago,  it  mid 
possible  for  English  workmen,  if  they  a' 
a perfect  organisation,  to  regulate  the 
of  labour.  With  the  Channel,  and  evo 
Atlantic,  bridged  by  steam,  such  a projc 
comes  every  year  more  wildly  impossible, 
is  no  forgotten  nook  of  the  world  from 
competing  produce,  or  competing  labour 
not  at  any  moment  come.  We  are  on  tb aj 
there  can  bo  but  little  doubt,  to  such  an  eel 
tion  of  prices  all  over  the  world  as  nj 
regulated,  not  by  grains  of  silver  or  on 
but  by  the  proportion  of  comfort  and  of : 
in  each  particular  locality,  that  can  bel 
by  so  many  hours’  work.  As  to  the 
tendency  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  u 
which  the  movement  will  proceed  it  is,  of  1 
impossible  to  forecast.  All  that  is  cerij 
the  matter  is,  that  any  violent  attempt  tli 
fere  with  this  self- adjustment  of  prices  r 
likely  to  involve  disaster  and  sufferingf 
therefore,  again,  we  a9k,  what  does  the  Ji 
carpenter,  mason,  or  smith  give,  in  tint 
work,  for  his  wage  of  less  than  two  s; 
a day  ? 


junction  ; and  with  Mya,  situated  at  the  head  telligent  and  industrious.  The  carpenters  are 


of  one  of  the  great  bays  which  so  deeply  indent 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  From  Kanu  a 
line  is  projected  through  the  central  district  of 
Tanaka,  whence  the  rail  runs  on  in  two  direc- 
tions, one  to  Niigata,  on  the  north  coast ; the 
other  curving  round  to  Yedo,  with  a northward 
inland  branch  to  Utsonomya.  This  projected 
group  of  lines  amounts  in  all  to  455  miles, 
making  a total  aggregate  of  66 li  miles.  As 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion,  great 
judgment  appears  to  have  been  showD,  both  as 
regards  the  general  course  of  the  lines  laid 
down,  and  the  selection  of  the  small,  but  busy 
sections  first  opened  for  public  traffic. 

An  especial  peculiarity  of  the  Japanese  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  continue  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  best  services  of  Englishmen  and 
other  foreigners,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
keep  them  so  much  in  the  dark,  with  regard  to 
everything  bat  their  own  especial  duty,  as  to 
leave  the  Japanese  perfect  masters  iu  their  own 
house.  Thus,  while  availing  themselves  of  the 
services — evidently  very  valuable  services— of 
English  engineers  for  their  railways,  the  Japanese 
have  allowed  them  no  control  whatever  over 
expenditure.  A large  staff  of  Japanese  officials 


extraordinarily  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  adze, 
and  until  a person  is  accustomed  to  their  work 
it  is  alarming  to  see  how  they  place  a bare  foot 
on  a bit  of  wood,  and  adze  away  within  an  inch 
of  their  toes.  Ab  to  the  length  of  the  hours  of 
work,  or  the  proportionate  quantity  of  work 
done  in  any  way  that  can  be  measured  (as,  for 
example,  in  superficial  feet  of  timber  sawn),  it 
is  curious  to  remark  that  no  one  took  the 
trouble  to  put  any  question  during  the  dis- 
enssion. 

Three  classes  of  excellence  are  allowed  among 
the  workmen,  the  pay  rising  with  the  class.  Thus 
a carpenter  earns  Is.  3d.,  Is.  5d.,  or  Is.  8d.  per 
day;  a blacksmith,  Is.  3d.,  Is.  5d.,  or  Is.  6d. ; a 
mason  or  bricklayer,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  or  Is.  5d.  ; and 
a coolie  or  unskilled  labourer,  8d.,  10d.,  and  lid. 
These  prices  are  so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  prices  quoted  for  brick- 
work, masonry,  and  earthwork,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  amount  of  labour  actually 
rendered  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  pay. 

The  importance  of  thi3  question,  as  bearing 
on  the  future  of  English  labour,  is  so  great,  that 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  that  either  Mr. 
Potter,  Mr.  Cargill,  who  spoke  with  great 


the  contr.acts>  knowledge  of  Japan,  or  any  correspondent  of 
sad  made  all  the  payments.  When  an  engineer  I „„r  own,  will  throw  light  on  the  anbject.  ' 


CONDITIONS  OF  LIFE  IN  INDIJ 
There  is  such  a complete  difference  hr 
the  Presidency  towns  and  the  country 
that  residents  whose  duties  do  not  ca 
them  to  make  tours,  such  as  Judges  <i 
Supreme  Courts,  advocates,  merchant! 
bankers,  have  little  more  acquaintance 
the  interior  of  India  than  is  to  be  gained] 
rapidly  travelling  to  and  from  one  of  < 
sanitaria.  It  will  appear  farther  on  wb 
should  be  so  little  anxiety  to  go  about  Ii 
pleasure  excursions.  At  the  Preside^ 
civil  engineer  will  easily  observe  that  the 
rewards  of  Indian  service  are  not  attainabi 
profession.  The  secretaryships  to  Govei 
Railway,  and  Public  Works  Departmei 
agency  of  the  Guaranteed  Railway,  c<, 
almost  the  only  positions  he  can  expect  ti, 
which  are  all  as  well  paid  as  are  those  4 
the  upper  administrative  class.  He  vf 
ceive  that  while  aconsiderable  number  of  & 
ments  of  the  higher  order,  such  a3  those 
Political,  Educational,  Forest,  Postal,  an 
graph  services,  are  open  to  members: 
Military  and  Medical  services,  the  Cm 
neer  of  the  Public  Works  Department  is  < 
to  the  restricted  grades  in  the  latter, 
young  officials  of  other  branches  of  the 
are  constantly  selected  for  places  that 
the  most  important  kind  of  offices  un 
Indian  Government,  such  as  resideti 
Political  Agents,  it  would  excite  some  t 
if  a civil  engineer  expressed  a wish  to 
share  in  public  administration.  Iu  aC 


1 See  p.  473t  ante. 
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rliclates  of  the  same  age, — one  a young 
pieman  of  literary  education,  and  the  other 

had  added  to  this  the  theory  and  practice 
ingineering, — the  former,  or  purely  literary 
liidate,  would  be  preferred  by  the  dispensers 
Indian  patronage,  as  if  the  technical  attain- 
its  of  the  engineer  were  an  incumbrance  fit 
eigh  down  the  possessor  through  his  whole 
(it  of  active  service.  In  consequence  of  this 
engineering  profession  takes  a very  moderate 
,lil  prominence  in  India,  as  may  easily  be 
, by  conning  the  lists  of  official  precedence, 
re  is  little  more  trouble  taken  about  the 
ry-arrived  Public  Works  officer  than  gazetting 
1 1 to  his  out-station. 

is  a befitting  time  at  this  juncture  to 
;:o  what  are  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
ilh  an  individual  taking  service  under  the 
Jin  Government  comes.  Some  are  of  a 
jbrsal  nature,  others  appertain  to  the  Public 
ks  Department.  Upou  landing,  the  newly- 
ted  European  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
ir  and  want  of  robustness  that  characterise 
j tenths  of  the  white  race  he  encounters, 
remarks  the  prolonged  stare  at  him  as  he 
as,  as  if  the  distance  between  vision  and 
l-al  perception  was  traversed  slowly.  Be- 
| pallidness,  there  is  a visible  decline  in 
>;h  from  a European  standard  in  most  Indian 
Bents.  This  alteration  is  real,  and  not 
Uinary,  and  it  begins  to  tell  on  a new-comer 
,)on  as  he  gets  into  contact  with  the  Indian 
jjsphere.  A newspaper  has  well  described 
jhat  it  consists,  and  the  passage  is  worth 
loing,  as  it  clears  up  many  things  observable 
'idia  that  admit  of  no  other  explanation  : — 
mb  Englishman  writes  ‘ One  of  the  first  effects  of 
Hjimate  of  the  Indiau  plains,  from  which  probably, 
iiit  may  not  strike  every  one,  no  European  is  exempt, 
/iminuliou  of  the  intensity  with  which  visual  images 
[fapressed  upon  the  brain.  To  a certain  degree  the 
! ith  all  objects,  this  is  especially  the  case  with  an 
i^led  scene.  Though  with  the  eye  we  see,  or  seem  to 
l uch  the  same  ns  ever,  the  brain  seems  to  respond 
vvidly  to  the  impulses  conveyed  to  it  by  the  nerve*  of 
» or,  to  use  a metaphor  which  exactly  tits  the  case, 

E is  so  hardened  as  to  be  susceptible  of  a superficial 
jrion  only,  where  it  would  formerly  have  taken  a 


I I-''”0 The  impressions  conveyed  through  the 

senses  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  climate  in  so 
d a way  ; though  we  are  not  so  sure  that,  something 
same  sort  does  not  happen  in  the  case  of  sound. 
-1  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  deadening  process  does 
ijtend  to  all  the  senses,  and  to  the  nervous  system 

Silly..  The  brain  probably  works  more  slowly  : voli- 
excited  less  easily  ; the  nerves  convey  the  message 
werrate  of  speed,  and  even  the  muscles  themselves 
|d  less  promptly.  If  wo  are  not  mistaken,  a set  of 
tjaients  to  ascertain  the  average  ‘ personal  equation  ’ 
madred  European  residents  of  the  plains  of  India 
Haundrod  of  the  same  class  at  home,  taken  indis- 
yately,  would  show  a result  very  much  in  favour  ol 
ter;  while  a hundred  natives  would  yield  a much 
l.result  than  even  the  former.  The  comparative  slow- 
If  movement  of  the  natives  under  ordinary  circum- 
fs  is  most  marked.  In  every  handicraft,  as  well  as 
Mesa  special  movements  of  ordinary  life,  it  is  pnin- 
Sjbvious.  We  impute  it  to  laziness.  Hut  it  is  some- 
rj.css  culpablo  and  less  remediable  than  that." 

is  a singular  thing  that  natives  of  India  are 
W insensible  to  the  charms  of  landscape. 
>:  Europeans  in  India  scarcely  ever  allude, 

1 't  in  the  most  cursory  way,  to  the  scenery 
be  country.  It  is  carried  so  far  with  the 
les,  that,  while  able  to  follow  a plan,  they 
Unable  to  understand  a picture.  If  a native 
}p“an  whose  education  has  been  solely  in 
Ipernacular  is  given  a number  of  the  Illus- 
London  Neivs,  he  will  turn  the  engravings 
!-e  down  in  looking  at  them,  and  it  is  pro- 
« that  they  convey  no  idea  of  the  scenes 

Ii  they  depict.  When  a European  who  has 
some  years  in  India  revisits  Europe,  as 
'riter  actually  found  in  his  own  experience, 
first  land  in  Europe  he  sights, — for  example, 
iTSe-0niS  P°aitive]y  painted,  so  heightened 
jihe  tints  from  those  to  which  he  is  accus- 
h The  fact  is,  that  the  colouring  of  Indian 
f<ry  only  bears  a resemblance  to  that  of 
Ipperato  climate  for  from  half  to  three- 
hers  of  an  hour  each  day  before  sunrise 
^iully  taken  place.  It  is  only  then  that  the 
has  the  cool  and  grey  quality  which  allows 
ude  and  meadow  to  wear  their  gayer  tints. 
*rrner  times  the  great  attraction  to  India 
.(neither  the  beanty  of  its  scenery  nor  the 
wifulness  of  its  air,  but  that  nominations 
) P/en  awa7  so  far  as  recipients  were  con- 
d for  nothing,  and  a provision  for  life  to  be 
. led  by  satisfying  the  tests  applicable  to  an 
tary  “beral  education,  was  too  excellent  to 
/ aside.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  East 
i Company  in  1858,  aspirants  after  Indian 
■.ntments  have  had  to  depend  upon  their 
^exertions  to  obtain  them,  and  to  go  in  for 
hne  of  occupation  as  they  would  embrace 
^profession  elsewhere.  The  attraction  of 
> which  has  determined  choico  of  the 


country  has  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  been  the 
high  rate  of  pay  obtainable  by  European  public 
servants  in  tho  East.  The  salaries  of  the  heads  of 
departments  and  superior  officers  of  state,  actual 
governors  excepted,  are  not  much  in  excess  of 
those  given  either  at  home  or  in  foreign  countries. 
Where  the  principal  inducement  lies  is  in  the 
salaries  during  the  early  periods  of  service  being 
greatly  beyond  what  are  conceded  out  of  India. 
Where  a young  man  would  consider  himself 
lucky  in  starting  on  150Z.ayear  in  England, going 
to  Iudia  puts  him  in  possession  of  from  400Z.  to 
5001.  a year,  supposing  the  rupee  as  it  once  upon 
a time  was  at  par  of  exchange,  so  that  to  those 
so  situated  as  to  make  a good  income  at  the 
outset  indispensable,  Indian  service  presents 
very  great  enticement.  These  persons,  how- 
ever, are  perhaps  the  last  to  reflect  how  it  comes 
that  the  country  can  afford  to  pay  high  salaries 
to  youthful  servants.  A little  attention  to  the 
altered  prospects  of  longevity  by  going  to 
India  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  question. 
People  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but  they  live 
under  a materially  different  law  of  mortality 
from  that  to  which  they  are  subject  in  a 
temperate  climate.  It  would  appear  that 
between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year  the 
risks  to  life  are  nearly  the  same  in  India  and 
England.  From  the  thirtieth  to  the  fortieth 
those  risks  are  doubled  in  India,  while  during 
residence  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years 
tho  mortality  in  India  is  quadruple  that  of 
England.  After  the  age  of  fifty-five  the  Indian 
civilian  is  superannuated.  So  that  in  reality 
the  Indian  Government  pays  a high  figure  to 
secure  agents,  who,  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  can 
with  comparative  impunity  make  the  same 
exertions  in  the  tropics  that  they  are  capable 
of  at  home.  It  would  not  do  to  stint  them  of 
the  means  of  producing  influential  results  till 
advanced  in  their  career,  with  so  many  chances 
of  their  not  surviving  to  perform  their  task. 
Hence,  Europeans  in  India  cannot  economically 
be  long  kept  in  ill-paid  subordinate  positions. 
If  an  Indian  public  servant  adds  up  the  emolu- 
ments he  has  received  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  fifty-five,  and  the  successive 
incomes  from  twenty-one  to  sixty-five  of  one  of 
his  contemporaries  who  has  remained  at  home, 
he  will  find  the  balance  is  much  closer  than 
might  have  been  supposed. 

It  is  usual  for  writers  and  speakers  about 
India  to  descant  upon  the  great  variety  of 
languages  and  nationalities  in  the  country,  and 
to  say  that  the  native  races  differ  as  much  as 
do  Poles  and  Germans  from  Portuguese  and 
Englishmen.  But  the  engineers  will  find  that 
there  is  a very  strong  general  resemblance 
between  native  habits  and  customs  from  one 
end  of  India  to  the  other,  that  the  races  are 
very  uniformly  represented  in  the  cities  wherever 
he  goes,  and  that  the  peasantry  are  especially 
alike  in  their  situation,  manners,  and  circum- 
stances. Even  the  climate  is  much  the  same  in 
its  effect,  the  houses  have  to  bo  built  on  the 
same  model  almost  all  over  India,  and  the  Hin- 
dustani or  Camp  language,  a composition  of  the 
old  Hindu  dialect,  Persian  Arabio,  and  some 
stray  words  of  English,  is  understood  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  Take  a 
village  of  natives  in  Malabar  and  another  under 
the  Himalayas,  and  there  will  be  only  Blight 
differences,  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  inhabi- 
tants’ existence,  their  dress,  and  their  appear- 
ance. It  is  true  that  there  are  numerous 
languages  in  India,  but  they  no  more  affect  the 
dealings  and  the  political  fusion  of  the  popula- 
tion than  do  the  existence  of  the  Welsh,  Scotch, 
or  Irish  Gaelic  interrupt  the  business  relations 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  distinctions  as 
do  exist  in  India  are  of  minor  importance.  They 
are  chiefly  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  to  the 
newly-arrived  European  every  native  he  meets 
seems  alike.  It  takes  some  time  to  discriminate 
Mohammedan  from  Hindu,  and  actually  in  some 
cases  a person  is  obliged  to  inquire  from  the  in 
dividuals  themselves  who  is  who.  However, 
as  a general  rule,  the  various  castes  and  tribes 
are,  with  a little  practice,  at  once  recog- 
nisable. The  Hindu  is  fleshy,  and  has  a 
round  shaven  face,  while  the  Mussulman  is 
spare,  manly-looking,  and  bearded.  The  low 
castes  are  dark,  and  the  upper  classes  a light 
brown.  In  this  way  there  is  a great  simplicity 
in  the  aspect  of  native  Indian  society,  and  the 
engineer  acquainted  with  natives  in  one  part  of 
the  country  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  people 
throughout  all  the  different  provinces. 

The  East  India  Company  ruled  India  by 
dividing  it  into  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal, 


means  extinct.  All  their  servants  wei'e  ap- 
pointed to  one  or  other  Presidency,  and,  with 
rare  exceptions,  shared  its  fortunes  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  their  term  of  service.  Fresh 
appointments  are  still  made  to  the  Indian  ser- 
vice by  Presidencies.  The  result  was  a great 
deal  of  animated  and  often  wholesome  rivalry. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  Presidencies  are 
more  striking  to  the  European  than  those  pre- 
sented by  the  natives.  Bengal  is  much  the 
largest  Presidency,  and  being  administered  by 
the  Governor-General,  contains  all  the  highest 
appointments  to  be  had  in  India  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  services  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
advancement.  In  consequence,  the  gentlemen 
nominated  to  Bengal  have  a much  better  chance 
of  succeeding  to  one  of  these  than  if  they  had 
gone  to  either  of  the  minor  Presidencies.  For 
instance,  while  there  is  only  one  chief  engineer 
of  the  first  class  each  in  Madras  and  Bombay, 
there  are  seven  engineers  of  that  rank  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  exclusive  of  the  secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Public  Works 
Department.  The  Presidencies  differ,  not  only 
in  extent,  and  the  optical  prospects  they  offer, 
but  in  natural  peculiarities.  The  Madras 
Presidency  being  farthest  south,  is,  of  course, 
the  warmest  throughout  the  yeai\  On  the  east 
or  Coromandel  coast  and  upon  the  plains  of  the  in- 
terior there  is  a hot  sun  nearly  every  day  in  the 
year.  It  rises  about  six  a.m.,  and  acquires  great 
force  by  half-past  eight,  while  remaining  out 
under  it  after  ten  o’clock  is  scarcely  possible 
with  entire  safety.  The  heat  is  simply  furious, 
and  the  sensations  excited  overpowering.  Euro- 
peans cannot  venture  out  of  doors  again  till 
from  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  sets 
about  Bix  p.m.  with  scarcely  any  twilight.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  natives  work  as  a rule 
during  the  same  hours  that  labourers  exert 
themselves  in  a temperate  climate,  namely, 
from  half-past  six  a.m.  to  twelve,  and  from  one 
to  half-past  five  p.m.  Their  constitution  and 
diet  enable  them  to  stand  the  heat.  The  tem- 
perature of  a native’s  circulation  is  at  least  1J 
Fahrenheit  below  that  of  a European,  so  that 
touching  hands  the  former  feels  cool  to  his 
touch.  Besides  being  hot  in  Madras  during  tho 
day,  after  nightfall  the  ground  gives  off  its 
warmth,  so  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
it  is  nearly  as  hot  as  in  the  daytime.  Just 
towards  dawn  there  is  a respite,  and  when  sleep 
is  most  refreshing  it  becomes  time  to  get  up. 
So  much  for  tho  Carnatic  districts.  On  tho 
Malabar  coast  the  climate  is  totally  different. 
There  are  lofty  hill-ranges  which  intercept 
the  clouds  and  condense  the  moisture, 
there  are  sea  breezes,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, cool  nights.  Dense  forests  give  shade, 
and  there  is  a strong  resemblance  to  the  foliage 
and  climate  of  Ceylon.  The  thermometer 
seldom  rises  much  beyond  82°,  and  for  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  half  Sep- 
tember there  is  almost  continuous  rain  during 
night  and  day.  It  is  in  this  region  that  tho 
coffee  estates  are  situated,  and  there  are  places 
which  rather  pleasantly  recall  the  scenes  of  a 
temperate  climate,  and  one  settlement,  Oota- 
camund,  on  the  Neilgherries,  which  is  as  like  an 
English  town  as  India  is  capable  of  producing. 
The  Madras  Presidency  is,  notwithstanding  tho 
heat,  proved  to  be  healthy.  This  is  owing  to 
there  being  no  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  sea,  with  its  purifying 
ozone  and  refreshing  zephyrs.  The  tropical 
seaboard,  though  enervating,  is  always  grateful 
to  the  constitution  of  the  European,  and  the 
moisture  of  the  air  wards  off  the  direst  rays  of 
the  Indian  sun.  This  Presidency  has  the  added 
advantage  of  never  having  experienced  the 
embittering  tragedies  of  the  mutiny  of  1857. 
Hence  the  relations  of  the  Europeans  to  natives 
are  amicable.  The  latter  have  made  great 
strides  in  education,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
business  and  working  classes  speak  English.  In 
fact,  the  process  of  Europeanisation  has  gone 
inconveniently  far,  as  a native  is  not  neces- 
sarily raised  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  by 
eating  and  drinking  like  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Ex- 
pensive tastes  and  habits  are  acquired,  and 
these  indirectly  force  up  the  price  of  living  and 
diminish  the  comforts  that  a European  can 
command  in  more  unsophisticated  Northern 
India.  The  Bombay  Presidency  is  smaller  than 
Madras.  It  has  coast  districts  which  are  situated 
like  those  of  Malabar,  and  are,  indeed,  a con- 
tinuation of  these.  But  the  hills  have  been 
denuded  of  forest,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
sunnier  climate,  but  still  not  unadapted  to  the 
European  frame.  Inland  the  country  is  elevated 


Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  system  is  by  no  some  1,200  ft.  to  1,800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
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has  a clear,  dry  atmosphere,  without  any  ex- 
tremes of  heat.  The  natives  know  little  English 
ns  a body,  and  for  public  intercourse  employ  a 
iirattlino-  form  of  Hindustani  which  goes  straight 
to  the  'point  without  any  of  the  superfluous 
adornments  of  grammar.  The  language  most 
spoken  is  Mahratta,  which  is  one  of  the  purest 
representatives  of  the  old  Sanscrit  extant.  The 
climatic  features  of  the  south  of  India  last  up  to 
about  the  latitude  of  Jubbulpoor,  after  which 
the  Bengal  climate  succeeds.  Most  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency  is  out  of  the  tropics.  This 
makes  a material  difference.  The  year  is 
divided  into  a hot  and  a cold  season,  which 
are  periods  very  distinctly  marked  off.  In 
Madras  there  is  practically  no  cold  weather ; 
in  Bombay  this  only  lasts  for  at  most  two 
months  ; but  in  Bengal  there  are  six  months  of 
cool,  and  in  the  majority  of  localities  sharp  cold 
weather.  The  heat  sets  in  with  the  reaping  of  the 
spring  crops  in  April.  There  are  then  strong 
sirocco  winds  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June. 
The  temperature  in  the  sun  in  vacuo  is  160° 
Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade  110°,  and  the  humidity 
goes  down  to  below  25  per  cent,  of  saturation. 
The  European  sits  all  day  behind  a netted  grass 
screen  in  a shady  room,  with  a fanner  blowing 
in  cold  damp  air.  By  this  means  the  tempera- 
ture inside  a house  is  got  down  to  80°.  But  any 
out-door  exertion  has  to  be  performed  in  one 
that  is  extremely  different,  and  heat  apoplexy 
is  a possible  attendant  of  incautious  exposure. 
In  lower  Bengal  and  the  North-west  Provinces  the 
periodical  rains  set  in  during  the  month  of  June. 
They  bring  relief  from  the  hot  winds,  but  both 
the  day  and  night  temperature  is  still  very 
high, — about  92 3, — with  a clouded  sky,  and  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  much  mitigated.  In  the 
Pnnjab  the  rains  do  not  come  till  much  later, 
and  the  months  of  July  and  August  are  extremely 
trying,  the  mid-day  temperature  being  felt  as 
high  as  120°  in  the  shade  in  tents.  By  the 
middle  of  October  the  cold  weather  has  set  in. 
Mechanical  refrigerators  are  packed  away,  and 
by  New  Year’s  Day  there  is  frost  on  the  ground 
and  snow  visible  on  the  nearest  Himalayan 
ranges.  But  the  sun  between  eleven  a.m.  and 
threo  p.m.  is  always  warm  enough  to  make  the 
European  uncomfortable,  and  he  cannot  sit  out 
of  doors  or  wear  the  same  head-gear  as  he  would 
at  home.  Such  an  improvement  as  this  in  the 
conditions  of  climate  is  not  without  its  effect  on 
a European.  There  is  not  the  feeling  of  weight 
and  uneasiness  which  down  in  Madras  or 
Bombay  makes  the  European  always  think  and 
talk  of  leave  of  absence  to  Europe.  Nor  do  the 
generality  of  Europeans  age  so  rapidly  as  in  the 
south.  A person  of  fifty  or  more  in  Bengal 
has  hardly  turned  grey,  and  preserves  the  ap- 
pearance of  comparative  youth,  while  in  the 
other  presidencies  he  may  chance  to  have  the 
hair  well  turned  to  white,  and  the  aspect  of 
feebleness  due  to  an  advanced  time  of  life.  But 
this  can  be  to  a certain  extent  warded  off  by 
frequent  visits  to  Great  Britain,  which  residents 
in  the  sonth  of  India  are  well  advised  to  make. 
The  clearness  of  the  intellect  is  perhaps  on  the 
whole  better  preserved  southward  than  north- 
ward, and  more  literary  work  used  to  be  done 
in  Madras  and  Bombay  than  in  Bengal.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  fully  as  much  physical  exer- 
tion practised  in  these,  if  not  more,  than  in  the 
north.  Engineers  usually  ride  to  their  work, 
whilst  they  commonly  drive  in  Bengal.  This  is 
partly  because  the  Bengal  sun,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  really  more  injurious  than  where  the  oceanic 
atmosphere  prevails.  The  new  arrival  has  thus 
rapidly  surveyed  the  more  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  India,  as  these  are  presented  on 
landing  at  one  of  the  Presidency  townships. 
There  are  a great  number  of  traits  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  after  acclimatisation  to  the 
interior ; and  in  order  to  understand  the  pecu- 
liarities under  which  Indian  public  works  are 
undertaken,  it  is  necessary  to  delineate  the 
ordinary  routine  of  provincial  existence.  This 
being  largely  seasoned  by  relics  of  the  old  East- 
India  Company’s  system  will  require  a digres- 
sion now  and  again  into  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cancy  of  the  traditions  of  policy  with  which  the 
Public  Works  engineer  is  thickly  surrounded, 
and  an  explanation  of  native  ways  of  thinking 
living,  and  labouring. 


Huntly  will  preside. 


THE  GOLDSMITHS  OF  MEDIAEVAL 
FRANCE. 

The  business  of  a gold  and  silver  smith  held 
a high  rank  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teeth  centuries.  In  the  industrial  census,  as 
embodied  in  the  “ Livres  des  Metiers,”  and  the 
“ Livre  Rouge  Vieille  du  Cbatelet,”  we  find  that 
there  were  in  Paris  at  that  time  8 refiners, 

6 aneliers,  or  gold  ring  makers ; 3 argenteeurs, 
but  translated  by  silver  gilders ; 40  workers  in 
enamel ; 19  coiners  (though  not  in  the  invidious 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word)  ; 14  gold- 
beaters, or  bateeurs ; 253  gold  and  silver 

workers,  including  two  females,  who  followed 
that  branch.  The  profession  embraced  a good 
many  varieties  of  artisans,  such  as,  for  instance, 
those  who  engraved  the  edges  of  pieces  of  money 
and  seals.  It  is  true  that  seals,  which  were  in 
great  request  amongst  the  many  corporations 
and  brotherhoods  of  those  days,  were  properly 
made  by  a special  body  of  workmen  called 
seeleeurs,  but  they  often  fell  into  goldsmiths’ 
hands  as  well,  for  we  find  a notice  to  the  effect 
that  “ Ung  nomme  de  Lachesnel,  orfevre,  con- 
trefist  les  coings  de  la  monnaie  du  Roi  et  ouvra 
des  blans  de  mauvais  aloy” ; and  again, — 

“ Arnold  Bourel,  orfevre  et  graveeur  de  seaulx.” 
In  one  respect,  the  gold  and  silver  workers  were 
strictly  limited,  and  that  was  in  the  trafficking 
in  precious  metals.  This  right  belonged  to  a 
separate  branch  of  “ changers,”  who  had  a 
monopoly  of  it  under  a caution  of  500  livres,  and 
who  often  had  occasion  to  defend  it  vigorously 
against  the  gold  and  silver  smith. 

To  a certain  extent,  France  was  in  those  days 
a producer  of  precious  metals,  gold  being  yielded 
in  tolerable  quantities  from  the  beds  of  the 
Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Yienne,  the  sand  and  silt 
being  washed  and  then  tested  with  mercury. 
This,  of  course,  was  supplementary  to  the  sup- 
plies that  came  from  the  East;  but  as  regards 
silver,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century  valuable  silver  mines  were  worked  near 
Lyons.  Whenever  the  king  determined  upon  a 
new  coinage,  the  precious  metal  required  was 
obtained  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  possible  ; and  to 
help  the  carrying  out  of  this  part  of  the  affair,  all 
business  in  it  was  prohibited  for  the  time, — at 
all  events,  at  any  higher  rate  than  that  fixed  by 
the  changers.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  silver 
was  strictly  limited,  refining  was  forbidden,  and, 
in  fact,  every  possible  restriction  was  put  upon 
the  trade  ; though  an  instance  to  which  this  did 
not  apply  was  where  ecclesiastical  gold-work, 
or  that  for  the  royal  family,  was  in  hand. 
Although  refining  was  a special  branch  of  the 
trade,  goldsmiths  frequently  refined  for  them- 
selves till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so.  Le  Roy,  in 
his  “ Statuts  des  Orfevres-joyailliers,”  does 
not  mention  the  invention  of  the  cupel  as  earlier 
than  1300;  but  the  monk  Theophilus,  whose 
treatise  must  have  been  written  before  that, 
a3  also  Geber,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century, 
both  speak  of  the  refining  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  cupel.  The  purity  of  the  gold  refined  in 
Paris  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  unequalled,  and  the 
penalties  incurred  by  the  goldsmith  who  used 
bad  metal  were  very  severe,  extending  to  im- 
prisonment, the  pillory,  and  banishment,  while 
the  work  itself  was  invariably  destroyed.  The 
use  of  the  hammer  in  goldsmiths’  work  was  very 
similar  to  what  it  is  in  our  own  time,  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture  described  by  Theo- 
philas  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
somewhat  singular,  by  the  way,  that  there 
are  few  specimens  of  Parisian  goldsmiths’  work 
which  throw  any  light  upon  the  style  and  tech- 
nical treatment  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  though  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
numerous  detailed  reports,  which  tell  us  more  of 
the  forms  and  taste  of  their  objects  than  of  the 
minutiae  of  their  work.  Certain  specimens  are 
marked  by  the  words  “ Fa<jon  de  Paris,”  or 
Avignon,  or  Montpellier,  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed in  what  these  styles  consisted,  and  they 
simply  prove  that  certain  styles  were  recognis- 
able by  these  marks. 

A curious  instance  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
trade  proceedings  were  watched  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  while  gilding 
was  permitted,  plating  silver  articles  with  gold 
was  forbidden.  In  1396  a case  occurred  of  this, 
in  which  the  Parliament  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  a cup  or  bowl  of  silver,  to  which  the  artist, 
Albert  le  Grand  byname,  had  attached  a plating 
of  gold.  He  pleaded  that  the  real  nature  of 


Social  Science  Association.— On  Monday 

evening  next,  the  12th  inst.,  a paper,  by  Mr 
Frederick  Hill,  will  be  read,  “ On  Agricultural 
Distress ; with  special  reference  to  the  mode  in 

which  Farm-rent  is  paid.”  The  Mam™  nf  ° — 1 w"*"  real  nature  or 

- P me  Marquis  of  the  metal  was  perfectly  clear  from  the  weight 

‘ khe  cup  and  other  parts ; but  the  Procurator- 


General  decreed  that  the  cup  should  be  hr; 
and  the  goldsmith  expelled  from  the  corpl 
tion.  The  sentence,  however,  was  not  ca 
out,  and  the  artist  was  permitted  to  sel 
work  quietly;  but  plating  was  strictly  forbii 
from  that  time  forth.  Enamelling  was  t 
largely  practised  in  Paris  in  the  thirtei 
century,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  a sp: 
guild,  whose  laws,  drawn  up  in  1309,  are: 
in  existence.  At  that  date  it  comprised  tlii 
eight  master  enamellers  and  an  indefinite  nu: 
of  apprentices  and  artisans.  The  lengti 
apprenticeship  was  fixed  at  ten  years,  au 
work  by  night  was  forbidden.  The  Marqui! 
Laborde,  who  investigated  these  trades, 
that  the  enamel-workers  mentioned  in  the! 
and  reports  were  Parisian  goldsmiths  li 
devoted  a greater  part  of  their  attention  tel 
branch  ; but  this  was  not  the  fact,  and  it  m 
meant  that  the  goldsmith  sometimes  unde) 
to  get  the  enamel- work  completed,  but  ill 
invariably  through  that  particular  [guild' 
goldsmith  paying  the  charges  and  inclu . 
them  with  his  own. 

Jewelry  was  another  auxiliary  trade,  w, , 
while  it  embraced  both  goldsmiths  and  lapid 
yet  formed  a separate  brotherhood,  undei 
title  of  “ Cristalliers  et  pierriers  do  pi. 
naturelles,”  the  first-named  of  whom  hadi. 
exclusive  right  of  mounting  the  stones, 
statutes  of  1355  wore  very  strict,  and  fi 
the  workers  to  cut  crystal  in  the  shape  |1 
diamond;  to  place  spangle  under  an  amethi 
garnet ; to  polish  and  stain  the  stones,  andi, 
cially  quartz,  so  as  to  make  them  pass  forpri] 
stones  ; to  mount  Scotch  pearls  in  gold  and  1 
work  by  the  side  of  Eastern  pearls,  exc  :i 
the  case  of  ecclesiastical  jewelry ; to  set:, 
beads  together  with  fine  stones  in  silver  e 
terie  ; or  to  stick  bits  of  coloured  glass  •; 
the  very  thin  precious  stones,  with  the  it 
doubling  the  apparent  thickness  and  1 
This  last  process  was  known  as  doubm 
voirrines.  In  the  registers  of  the  Corpo]! 
of  Goldsmiths  is  found  the  following  enfej 
“ Item,  en  leur  temps  qu’ils  trouverent  u 
d’or  oil  il  avoit  ‘ un  voirre  ’ et  avoit  fueil 
saphir,  lequelanel  Robert  duMontacelin  avo' 
H un  lombert  et  pour  ce  fut  le  dit  Robert  n 
Chastellet  charjie  du  dit  fait.”  The  prohrj 
of  cutting  crystal  in  imitation  of  the  din. 
proves  that  before  1355  it  was  known  lr 
give  the  facets  to  this  precious  stone.  Ii  * 
a German,  named  Jean  Boule,  set  up  in  Pi ! 
a diamond- cutter,  and  there  were  about  sixli 
the  goldsmiths  proper  who  devoted  them; 
to  the  cutting  of  precious  stones  generally 
The  goldsmiths  also  engraved  on  fine  E<! 
Theophilus  gives  receipts  for  softening  and  j 
ing  crystal,  onyx,  beryl,  emerald,  jasper! 
in  fact,  most  precious  stones.  Together 
the  lapidaries  of  crystal  aud  natural  il 
there  existed  a corporation  of  workers  in  i; 
tion  stones,  both  cutters  and  colourers.  .j 
brethren,  the  true  lapidaries,  looked  si 
after  these  last,  to  take  care  that  they  d 
attempt  to  counterfeit  the  crystal  with  r 
artificial  glass,  and  the  colourers  (wholj 
called  “ verreniers  ”)  were  forbidden  b 
Provost  of  Paris  to  stain  their  glass  wit'j 
or  to  cut  them  into  facets. 

One  curious  feature  in  the  goldsmiths  j 
was  that  they  sold  in  their  shops  a vast  nuni: 
articles  which  could  not  come  under  the 
of  gold  and  silver  work  proper,  but  li 
belonged  just  as  much  to  the  mercerB’  i 
The  Goldsmiths’  Corporation  had  a sts 
feud  with  the  mercers  for  selling  so  i 
articles  of  ornament  or  dress  profusely  deed 
with  gold  and  silver  work,  and  considered 
the  latter  were  trespassing  on  their  dc 
A petition  was  presented  to  the  Parliame 
the  goldsmiths  against  the  farmers  of  thet 
mercery,  so  as  to  try  and  get  an  exempti 
the  tax  on  those  goods  which  seemed  to  ‘ 
it  were,  on  the  common  ground  of  both; 
smiths  and  mercers.  “ Suppose  sans  pre; 
que  en  tells  oeuvres  vendues  par  les  me 
les  d.  fermiers  devissent  preuve  l’impon 
toutes  voies  pour  tells  oeuvres  vendues  p 
orfevres  qui  la  d.  oeuvre  font,  raison  ne 
souffrir  que  il  en  li&vent  imposition.”  In 
the  goldsmiths  sold  a multitude  of  ai 
which  had  but  slight  connexion  with  that  i 
except  perhaps  that  they  contained  a 
gold,  silver,  or  jewel  work  about  them,  su 
game-bags,  purses,  needle-cases,  girdles, 
nets  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  pins,  k 
clasps,  writing-cases,  bottles,  inkstands 
fact,  what  in  the  present  day  won? 
called  nicknacks.  The  goldsmiths  did 
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i:e  these  things,  and  only  added  a little  of 
r speciality  by  decoration  ; but  so  tenacious 
ie  they  of  their  rights,  that  in  1402  they 
ed  upon  a cutler,  named  Heuze,  who  had 
limented  the  handle  of  a dagger  with  some 
)r  beads,  and  did  not  let  him  go  until  he  had 
ossed  before  the  provost  of  Paris  that  he  had 
■ped  the  right  of  the  goldsmiths, 
rnongst  the  other  curious  prohibitions  of  the 
workers’  trade,  they  were  forbidden  to  work 
ight  except  in  the  service  of  the  king,  the 
1 family,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  or  with  the 
ial  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  corporation, 
ry  goldsmith  marked  his  articles  with  a fleur- 
[s  and  his  own  printed  trade-sign,  such  as  a 
a heart,  a tongue  of  flame,  &c.,  which 
me  his  guarantee  to  the  public  that  the 
c was  genuine.  In  1378  there  were  a great 
W impositions  and  infractions  of  the  techni- 
ly  of  the  trade,  and  the  king  therefore 
■ red  the  masters  of  the  Mint  to  break  all  the 
fdeplds  stamps,  and  to  establish  another  of  a 
i '.-de-lis  with  a crown  over  it;  and  no  gold- 
u’s  work,  except  what  was  marked  in  this 
le  manner,  was  accepted  on  the  responsi- 
I ' of  the  Corporation. 


/COLLECTION  OF  REPORTED  CASES 
BATING  TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 
AND  BUILDERS.* 


I BY  E.  S.  ROSCOE,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

Extras. 

|IEN  it  is  stipulated  in  a contract  that  addi- 
0 made  “ by  an  order  in  writing  ” shall  be 
for,  oxtraB  done  without  such  order,  even 
igh  at  the  request  of  the  employer,  cannot 
^aimed  for  by  the  contractor  or  builder. — 
i.ell  v.  Da  Bandeira,  13  C.  B.,  N.  S.,  149- 
j J.,  C.  P.,  68  (1862). 

iibisis  the  leading  case  upon  this  point  of  an 
S’  writing  for  extras.  Bnt  see  Goodyear 
nayor  of  Weymouth,  35  L.  J.,  C.  P.,  12 
v) ; ante,  p.  361,  which  shows  that  if  the 
^tect  has  certified  that  a certain  sum  is  due 
IJjpect  of  extras,  though  no  order  in  writing 
rauired  by  the  contract  has  been  given,  the 
njicate  does  away  with  the  want  of  a written 


,ien  alterations  in,  additions  to,  or  deduc- 
| from  work  originally  engaged  to  be  done 
•f  a contract  are  not  to  be  executed  without 
jtten  order  from  the  employer’s  architect  or 
.leer,  and  they  are  in  fact  executed  without 
if  order,  certificates  under  which  advances 
jjnade  by  the  employer  to  the  contractor 
time  to  time  will  not  do  away  with  the 
pity  for  written  orders,  without  which  the 
.uactor  cannot  make  a valid  claim  for  extra 
'•  Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company 
'Elroy  & Sons,  3 App.  Cas.,  1,040  (1878). 
ihis  case  really  confirms  a still  older  deci- 
v viz.,  Lamprell  v.  The  Billericay  Union, 

. J.,  Ex.,  283  (1849),  and  the  effect  of  it  is  as 
^3  stated.  These  certificates,  given  during 
progress  of  the  work,  are,  according  to  Lord 
tls’s  judgment,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
, simply  statements  of  a matter  of  fact, 
'-•iy,  what  is  the  weight  and  what  is  the 
yact  price  of  the  materials  actually  de- 
•’id  from  time  to  time  upon  the  ground,  and 
payments  made  under  those  certificates  are 
^ether  provisional  and  subject  to  adjust- 
. or  readjustment  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
They  are,  in  fact,  only  notices  that  there 
|fucient  security  for  any  interim  payments 
•ay  Of  advances  which  may  be  made  by  the 
1 oyer  to  the  contractor.  This  case,  therefore, 

'.  not  seem  to  be  irreconcileable  with  Good- 
i\v.  The  Mayor  of  Weymouth,  35  L.  J.,  C.  P., 
i which  the.  certificate  was  a final  declara- 
,oy  the  architect  that  a certain  sum  was  due 
' o contractor,  although  no  written  orders 
ctras  had  been  given  to  him.] 


ien  alterations  and  additions  must  be 
• >nsed  by  the  architect  in  writing,  sketches 
tra  work,  prepared  by  the  architect,  aud 

shed  by  him  to  the  builder,  are  not  suffi- 
i^authonty.  Myers  v.  Sari,  30  L.  J.,  Q.  B.,  9 


. ien  there  is  a contract  to  build  and  co 
: a house  according  to  a specification,  a 
lm ‘total*  necessary  for  the  proper  comp 
/ 3“o11  hof°  omitted  from  the  spec 
o,  the  contractor  is  not  entitled  to  char 


* See  pp.  36-1,  423,  479,  ante. 


for  such  details  as  extras,  though  they  are  not 
mentioned  verbatim  in  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
—Williams  v.  Fitzmaurice,  3 H.  & N.,  844 
(1858). 

[In  this  case,  under  the  head  “ Carpenter  and 
Joiner,”  there  was  specified  the  scantling  of  the 
joists  for  the  floors,  the  rafters,  and  ridge  and  wall 
pieces  ; but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  floor- 
ing,  and  it  was  decided  that  this  could  not  be 
charged  for  as  an  extra.  The  specification, 
coupled  with  the  memorandum  of  agreement, 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  hold 
that  the  contractor  could  have  supposed  that 
the  flooring  was  intended  to  be  an  extra.] 

In  a claim  for  extra  work  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  by  the  original  contract  what  is  included 
within  such  contract,  and  if  this  document  is 
inadmissible  in  evidence  for  the  want  of  the 
proper  stamp,  it  cannot  be  looked  at,  though  not 
actually  required  to  prove  the  extras  them- 
selves.—Buxton  v.  Cornish,  12  M.  & W.  426 
13  L.  J.,  Ex.,  91  (1844). 


THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADES. 

The  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
draws  special  attention  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  industries  of  which  it  is  the  chief  parlia- 
ment, and  which  have  not  only  been  affected 
by  the  general  dulness  in  trade,  but  also  by 
special  causes  arising  from  the  state  of  transi- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  for  some  years. 
Since  the  application  of  the  discoveries  of 
Bessemer  and  Siemens,  the  iron  trade  has  been 
literally  paling  the  ineffectual  fires  of  its 
puddling  furnaces,  and  there  has  been  a con- 
tinual growth  of  the  steel  trade,  which  at 
present  seems  receiving  a very  great  impulse. 
Hitherto  the  steel  trade  has  been  carried  on 
under  difficulties,  — difficulties  chiefly  arising 
from  the  limited  area  in  which  ores  fit  for  use 
in  the  steel  manufacture  have  been  found  in 
England,  but  these  difficulties  are  now  vanish- 
ing,  and  the  age  of  steel  seems  drawing  near 
very  fast  now.  There  have  been  for  years 
attempts  to  utilise  iron  made  from  phosphoric 
ores  in  the  steel  manufacture  : these  were  known 
to  be  scientifically  successful,  and  it  is  now 
stated  on  authority  that  one  of  the  latest  is 
also  commercially  successful;  so  that  the 
metallurgical  problem  of  the  age  is  fairly  solved. 
Henceforward,  if  all  is  true  that  is  claimed  for 
recent  processes,  we  may  look  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  from  which  ores  are  drawn  in 
England  for  the  purposes  of  the  steel  manufac- 
ture, and  to  a falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
foreign  ores. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  is  the  great 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production.  Not 
only  has  this  been  the  case  in  one,  but  in  nearly 
every  branch.  Prior  to  the  strike  in  the 
Durham  coal  trade,  pig-iron  in  Cleveland  had 
reached  the  price  of  34s.  per  ton,  one  unexampled 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  iron  trade;  whilst 
for  finished  iron  the  rates  are  as  low  compara- 
tively ; and  the  fuller  adoption  of  the  direct 
process  in  the  Bessemer  steel  manufacture  has 
brought  down  the  price  until  its  product  is  as 
low  as  iron,  although  hitherto  the  great  bulk  of 
the  ores  for  the  manufacture  of  the  former  have 
been  brought  from  Spain  and  other  countries 
rich  in  purer  ores  than  the  bulk  of  ours.  With 
this  increased  cheapness  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  production,  an  increase  in  some 
branches,  and  a decided  decrease  in  others.  It 
appears  probable  that  steel  will,  for  many  uses, 
supersede  iron.  In  rails  this  is  virtually  done, 
and  it  is  becoming  imminent  in  the  plate  and 
angle  trade,  whilst  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  for  foundry  purposes  ultimately  the  more 
enduring  metal  may  be  preferred.  Hence  it  was 
more  and  more  imperative  that  our  native  ores 
should  be  used  for  the  steel  manufacture,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  this  and  the  further 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  which  will 
spring  from  the  use  of  cheaper  home  ores,  will 
give  an  accelerated  momentum  to  the  change 
which  has  been  slowly  progressing  for  some 
time.  Not  only,  then,  in  Britain,  but  generally, 
there  has  been  a very  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  production  of  steel,  at  the  expense  of  the 
output  of  iron. 

There  has  been  are  duction  of  that  output  in 
two  methods : by  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  furnaces  in  blast,  and  by  some  of  the  number 
in  operation  having  been  turned  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  pig  for  the  converting-fur- 
naces. . This  diminished  production  is  general, 
and  is  in  spite  of  the  enlargement  in  the  average' 


output  of  the  furnaces.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
half  of  the  melting-plant  of  the  kingdom  is  at 
the  present  time  at  work,  and  there  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  any  great  enlargement  of  the 
output  of  iron.  Our  large  export  of  crude  iron 
has  hitherto  enabled  us  to  keep  up  the  produc- 
tion ; . but  although  that  export  is  rather  in- 
creasing now,  it  is  in  anticipation  of  an  injurious 
effect  from  foreign  duties  in  contemplation, 
the  imposition  of  which  would  materially  affect 
this  branch  of  the  trade.  Our  home  consump- 
tion of  crude  iron  is  less,  and  is  likely  still  further 
to  fall  as  the  reign  of  steel  extends, — that  is  to 
say,  of  iron  unpurified  by  the  “ converter,”  or 
some  similar  method  of  expelling  those  vitiating 
elements  which  preclude  its  use  in  the  steel 
manufacture.  In  the  manufactured  iron  trade, 
in  spite  of  prices  lower  than  known  for  long,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  a general  dulness  which 
must  increase,  as  steel  is  used  in  larger  quanti- 
ties in  the  plate  and  angle  as  well  as  the  bar 
trades  ; and  the  consumption  of  iron  being  thu3 
diminished,  the  trade  of  the  puddler  will  be 
more  and  more  in  danger.  The  highly-paid 
labour  necessary  in  the  production  of  manufac- 
tured iron  is  being  less  and  less  in  demand, 
preference  being  given  now  largely  to  a metal 
the  production  of  which  calls  only  for  a limited 
amount  of  labour  of  other  than  an  unskilled 
character. 

The  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  as 
a whole,  is  depressed  by  the  falling  off  of  the 
foreign  demand,  as  well  as  by  the  transition 
from  iron  to  Bteel,  which  is  now  in  progress.  It 
is  evident  that  the  progress  of  the  changes  will 
materially  mould  the  future  of  the  industries  ; 
and  that  another  chief  factor  will  be  the  fate  of 
the  duties  proposed  in  other  countries.  Hitherto 
we  have  had  to  import  a million  tons  of  iron  ore, 
and  should  the  recently-published  processes 
stand  the  test  they  will  now  have  to  meet, — 
that  of  trial  on  a large  scale, — it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  find  that  our  imports  of  ore  will 
show  a large  falling  off,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
larger  demand  for  the  ores  that  have  been 
hitherto  neglected  for  the  steel  manufacture. 
There  will  need  to  be  an  adaptation  of  our  rolling- 
mills  for  plates  and  angles,  as  there  has  been  for 
rails  ; and  there  may  be  a removal  in  part  of 
the  industry  from  some  of  its  ancient  seats  to 
others  nearer  the  sea.  If  we  further  cheapen 
the  cost  of  production, — as  we  shall  when  we 
produce  steel  at  the  present  rates  for  iron,  any 
falling  off  in  our  crude  iron  trade  from  the  effect 
of  foreign  duties  will  be  met  in  some  degree  by 
the  growth  of  our  steel  trade.  We  have  not 
had,  hitherto,  the  competition  to  meet  with  in 
the  plate  aud  angle  manufacture  that  wo  have 
had  in  the  rail  trade,  because  so  large  a propor- 
tion of  the  former  is  used  in  our  own  ship- 
building and  boiler  manufacture,  in  which  we 
retain  still  the  foremost  place.  But  if  this  is 
to  continue  there  will  need  to  be  an  adaptation 
of  those,  later  processes  which  aid  in  economical 
production.  It  is  evident  that  metallurgy  is 
undergoing  a change,  and  the  prospects  of  those 
nations  which  earliest  avail  themselves  in  the 
fullest  degree  of  recent  discoveries  will  be  the 
brightest.  It  is  highly  probable  that  we  lost 
no  small  portion  of  our  rail  trade  by  the  com- 
parative neglect  with  which  many  metallurgists 
here  treated  the  Bessemer  process  on  its  intro- 
duction, whilst  some  foreign  nations  eagerly 
took  it  up.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  folly 
may  not  be  now  repeated  ; for  our  hold  of  many 
markets  is  comparatively  slight,  and  to  retain,  as 
well  as  to  increase  it,  we  need  all  the  aids  that 
science  can  give  to  our  natural  advantages.  In 
the  future,  we  shall  have  to  improve  our  pro- 
ducts as  well  as  lessen  the  cost  of  production; 
and  both  these  are  now  made  possible,  if  we  will 
avail  ourselves  of  the  means. 


Elmore. — The  ancient  church  of  Elmore,  near 
Gloucester,  is  about  to  be  restored,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  F.  S.  Waller  & Son. 
It  is  intended  to  erect  new  roofs  over  the  whole 
of  the  building,  those  existing  being  so  dilapi- 
dated as  to  be  almost  dangerous  ; tore-floor  and 
re-seat  the  church,  using  the  interesting  old  oak 
seats  as  far  as  possible ; to  generally  repair  all 
the  stonework  of  the  walls,  windows,  and  doors, 
and  the  internal  plastering ; to  repair  the  tower 
floors  and  bell  framing,  restore  the  woodwork  of 
the  porches,  and  put  a gutter-course  all  round 
the  church.  A tender  of  Messrs.  Gyde  & Cox, 
of  Pitchcombe,  has  been  accepted  ; the  amount 
is  between  1,5001.  and  1,6001.,  but  the  work  to 
be  at  present  undertaken  will  cost  between 
1,0001.  and  1,1001, 
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THE  SHOREDITCH  NEW  GOODS 
STATION. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  are 
incurring  a very  large  outlay  in  converting 
what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Bishopsgate 
passenger  station  into  a huge  goods  depdt, 
which  will  not  only  occupy  the  area  of  the 
former  station  for  passenger  traffic,  but  will 
also  be  extended  a considerable  further  distance 
northward.  The  railway  level  being  very  much 
higher  than  High  - street,  Shoreditch,  the 
approaches  for  passenger  traffic  were  by  a steep 
incline  from  the  Shoreditch  thoroughfare.  This 
having  been  found  impracticable  for  the  goods 
and  merchandise  department  of  the  company  s 
business,  the  works  now  in  progress  have  been 
so  designed  that  the  entrance  from  High-street 
will  be  on  the  street  level,  the  goods  being 
raised  and  lowered  to  and  from  the  level  of  the 
railway  by  hydraulic  power  after  passing  under 
arches  and  roadways  beneath  the  railway,  now 
in  course  of  construction. 

The  immediate  requirements  of  the  company 
in  connexion  with  their  goods  business,  not  less 
than  the  magnitude  of  the  new  depdt  itself,  have 
necessitated  the  works  being  carried  out  in 
sections.  Before  the  work  is  completed  there 
will  be  five  contracts  in  all,  and  the  first  of 
these,  which  embraces  a considerable  portion  of 
the  south-west  section  of  the  Btation,  including 
about  140  ft.  in  length  of  the  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch, elevation,  is  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
Vernon  & Ewens,  contractors,  of  London, 
Cheltenham,  and  Plymouth.  What  may  be 
designated  the  preliminary  portion  of  the  works, 
before  the  superstructure  from  the  railway  level 
can  be  proceeded  with,  is  unusually  heavy.  The 
old  passenger  station  was  built  upon  arches,  and 
the  directors  have  decided  that  as  the  building 
is  demolished  the  whole  of  these  arches  shall 
also  be  excavated  and  cleared  away,  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  arches  of  a more  substantial 
character.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  design  for 
this  underground  portion  of  the  structure,  where 
all  the  merchandise  will  be  received,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  many  instances  to  excavate 
to  a depth  of  6 ft.  and  8 ft.  below  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  arches,  and  the  construction 
of  these  new  arches,  upon  which  the  floor  of 
the  warehouses, — on  a level  with  the  railway, — 
will  stand,  forms  one  of  the  heaviest  portions  of 
the  works.  They  are  built  at  right  angles,  and 
from  spacious  roadways  intersecting  each  other, 
with  approaches  from  the  thoroughfares,  on 
different  sides  of  the  station,  for  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  goods  lorries.  The  average  span 
of  each  arch  is  32  ft.,  upon  walls  4 ft.  6 in.  in 
thickness,  the  materials  being  Staffordshire  and 
red  bricks  built  in  w.th  cement.  This  part  of 
Messrs.  Vernon  «fc  Ewens’s  contract  has  for  some 
time  past  been  completed,  and  the  superstructure 
is  considerably  advanced,  the  High-street  eleva- 
tion having  already  been  carried  to  a height  of 
45  ft.  This  consists  of  bine  Staffordshire  brick 
piers,  5 ft.  square,  upon  which  will  rest  massive 
iron  girders.  The  upper  portion  of  the  eleva- 
tion,  above  the  ceiling  of  the  warehouses,  will 
be  built  upon  these  piers  and  girders.  It  will 
be  a neat  architectural  frontage,  30  ft.  in  height 
above  the  piers  and  girders  upon  which  it  will 
rest.  It  will  be  built  of  red  brick,  with  a range 
of  white  brick  circular  and  segmental  windows, 
alternately  arranged,  with  white  brick  panels  or 
piers  between  every  third  window.  Above  the 
windows  the  cornice  will  be  in  terra  cotta, 
surmounted  by  a balustrade  of  that  material. 
The  entire  height  of  the  Shoreditch  frontage, 
from  the  street  line  will  bo  75  ft.,  and  when 
finally  completed  will  be  about  400  ft.  in  length, 
extending  from  New  Commercial-street  on  the 
south  to  the  new  Bethnal  Green-road,  just 
opened,  on  the  north.  For  this  extension  the 
company  have  had  to  purchase  a considerable 
amount  of  property.  Those  portions  of  the 
Btation  buildings  above  the  warehouses  facing 
Shoreditch  will  contain  the  manager’s  and 
general  offices  for  the  company’s  clerks.  The 
whole  of  the  station  will  be  covered  in  with  an 
iron  and  glass  roof,  supported  by  lattice  girders, 
resting  on  massive  iron  columns  and  main 
girders,  and  the  weight  of  iron  which  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  whole  of  the  structure 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  for 
Messrs.  Vernon  & Ewens’s  contract  alone  1,000 
tons  have  to  be  supplied. 

In  addition  to  the  new  goods  station  the  com- 
pany  are  also  making  a considerable  extension 
to  their  low-level  line  immediately  adjoinin'* 
from  the  Shoreditch  low-level  station  to  Brick’ 
lane.  The  enlarged  low-level  line  is  bein' 


constructed  on  the  north  side  of  New  Com- 
mercial-street,  and  provides  for  additional 
double  lines  of  rails,  with  new  roadways  and 
approaches.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  this  extension  is  to  relieve  the  Liverpool-street 
station  so  far  as  regards  the  excursion  traffic. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  being  executed  by 
the  company  themselves,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  their  own  officers.  . 

Tho  whole  of  the  works  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Langley,  the  company’s  engineer. 


EXHIBITION  OF  GAS  APPARATUS  IN 
LEEDS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Gas  Committee, 
an  interesting  exhibition  has  been  held  in  the 
above  town  with  the  object  of  demonstrating, 
in  a practical  way,  the  various  uses  to  which 

gas  may  be  economically  applied. 

Some  time  ago  their  engineer,  Mr.  Woodall, 
propounded  a scheme  for  placing  a small  stove 
in  every  house  supplied  with  gas  in  the  borough. 
But  although  this  scheme  met  with  considerable 
favour,  and  was  resolved  upon  by  a majority  of 
tho  council,  it  had  to  be  abandoned  eventually 
out  of  regard  for  another  proposition  which 
occupied  public  attention  at  the  same  time. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt,  and  still  desiring  to 
equalise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  consumption  of 
gas  throughout  the  year,  the  committee  then 
resolved  to  hold  an  exhibition.  Tho  result  has 
been  an  unequivocal  success.  Up  to  Saturday 
last  more  than  20,000  visitors  had  paid  for  ad- 
mission ; and  as,  in  consequence  of  its  popularity, 
the  show  was  to  bo  prolonged  until  Wednesday 
night,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  not  many 
short  of  30,000  people  will  have  been  present. 
From  the  outset  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
break  down  prejudices  in  regard  to  gas  as  fuel. 

The  Corporation,  superior  to  the  cries  of  an 
indignant  public,  granted  the  use  of  their  mag- 
nificent Victoria  Hall  for  the  Exhibition,  which, 
from  the  very  outset,  has  been  used  for  the 
display  of  gas-ovens  of  all  descriptions  in  full 
operation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
quantity  of  meat  has  been  cooked  therein  ; but 
it  is  a fact  that  excellent  dinners,  of  seven  or 
eight  courses,  for  as  many  as  eighty  persons, 
have  been  prepared  daily,  under  the  ken  of  the 
visitors,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  information 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  exhibitors,  would  have 
been  all  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  engineer  relied  throughout  for  the  gas 
required  upon  the  supply  previously  laid  on, 
which  has  proved  amply  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses at  ordinary  pressures.  A 3-in.  wrought- 
iron  pipe  is  carried  under  the  gallery,  and  from 
this  four  2-in.  pipes,  descending  behind  the 
pillars,  are  laid  along  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

The  ovens  and  other  apparatus,  placed  back 
to  back  along  these  lines  divide  the  space  into 
five  avenues,  an  arrangement  which  is  simple  in 
the  extreme,  and  provides  a sufficient  area  for 
unimpeded  circulation. 

During  the  exhibition  a series  of  tests  have 
been  applied  to  the  various  gas-ovens  exhibited, 


the  consumption  equalised  between  summenl 
winter. 

The  price  of  gas  in  Leeds  is  at  present  2s: 
per  1,000,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  mat: 
further  reduction  of  4d.  on  the  1st  of  July.i 
what  low  figure  the  price  will  eventually  c 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  estimate,  but  we\ 
safely  augur  that  Leeds  will  be  one  of  the  :1 
places  influenced  by  the  electric  light,  espec:1 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  illumina: 
power  of  the  gas  supplied  is  equal  to  eighih 
candles. 

In  addition  to  gas  ovens  there  are  nume 
examples  of  gas  fires  producing  an  excel: 
appearance  and  calorific  effect  at  a costs 
exceeding  (at  Leeds)  Id.  per  hour ; and  Mei 
Crossley  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  show  twc; 
engines,  noiseless  and  admirably  designed,  w 1 
work  at  a cost  of  a half-penny  per  horse-pel 
per  hour. 

Apart  from  the  mere  business-like  aspetl 
the  exhibition,  endeavours  have  been  madi 1 
instruct  the  public  in  regard  to  the  process! 
manufacture  of  gas  and  residuals,  by  mean 
excellent  models  supplied  by  Mr.  Hunt,i* 
engineer  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation, dj 
also  a complete  exhibit  of  the  various  substsijj 
and  colours  obtained  from  the  distillatiai 
coal  tar  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Stainsby  & L - 

Messrs.  Harvey  & Reynolds  have  illusti 
to  much  advantage  the  value  of  Mr.  Fletcl 
inventions,  by  the  melting  of  copper  and  c? 
metals  in  small  crucibles  heated  by  gas,  and 
Leeds  Corporation  have  shown  tho  va 
apparatus  and  processes  for  testing  the  illn-i 
ating  power  and  purity.  They  have  also : 
what  they  can  to  show,  through  the  agenil 
a qualified  cook  and  laundress,  what  can 
done  with  the  smallest  stoves,  costing  not  i! 
than  3s.  each. 

Altogether  the  Gas  Committee  have  I 
very  liberal  in  their  arrangements,  and  we\? 
no  doubt  that  they  will  have  their  reward* 
largely-increased  consumption  of  gas  itr 
town.  And  considering  the  present  low  ■ 
of  gas  in  Leeds,  and  prospective  reduction^ 
feel  disposed  to  accept  for  it  the  correctnttl 
the  motto  which  they  display  with  telling  if 
in  front  of  the  orchestra,  “The  Fuel  of? 
Future.” 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  OLYMPIC 


The  excavations  carried  on  at  OlyJ 
during  the  first  week  in  April  show,  we  ai‘ 
formed,  that  the  so-called  Slav  settlement  ctj 
east  and  south-east  of  the  Zeus  temple  1| 
have  been  exceptionally  dense  and  extei* 
This  would  account  for  the  smaller  fragnl 
from  the  western  pediment  being  colli! 
together  in  that  spot.  Very  important  poiji 
of  the  group  of  Alcamenes  have  recently  < 
found  there,  amongst  them  the  trunk  o:i 
boy-stealing  Centaur,  a large  fragment  ti 
recumbent  elderly  female  figure,  the.  ar 
one  of  the  Lapithaa,  who  is  thrusting  his  s 
into  the  breast  of  the  Centaur,  as  well  as:! 


to  determine  their  relative  merits,  both  as  fragments.  The  moulding  of  tho  se 


regards  consumption  of  gas  and  saving  in  meat 
roasted,  the  general  result  of  which  has  been  to 
show  that  a leg  of  mutton,  weighing  101b.,  can 
be  roasted  with  24  ft.  of  gas,  costing  at  Leeds 
less  than  fd.,  with  a loss  of  from  23  to  25  per 
cent.,  calculated  on  the  raw  meat,  and  from  5 to 
8 per  cent,  actual  loss  after  taking  the  dripping 
into  account. 

As  compared  with  the  ordinary  method  of 
Toasting  before  a fire,  this  result  is  strikingly 
economical,  for  a similar  joint  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  loses  as  much  as  one  pound  in 
excess  of  the  waste  in  cooking  in  a gas  oven. 
And  as  cooked  meat  is  worth  not  less  than  one 
penny  per  ounce,  and  the  cost  of  gas  employed 
in  cooking  rarely  exceeds  a penny,  it  follows 
that  the  saving  is  about  Is.  3d.  on  a joint  of 
mutton. 

The  Gas  Committee  are  advised  that  their 
plant  is  only  worked  to  one-fourth  its  capacity 
during  Bix  months  of  the  year,  and  that  a 
reduced  price  of  gas  would  inevitably  follow  the 
extended  use  of  gas  which  the  above-mentioned 
economies  would  warrant.  We  are  informed 
that  during  the  summer  the  sale  of  gas  in  Leeds 
id  about  1,500,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  whereas 
in  winter  the  sale  reaches  more  than  6,000,000  ft. 
Practically  the  corporation  could  make  as  much 
in  summer  as  in  winter ; and  as  the  charge  for 
interest  on  plant  is  nearly  odo  shilling  per 
1,000  ft.  sold,  it  follows  that  a reduction  of  six- 
pence per  thousand  could  be  made  at  once  were 


sculptures  has  commenced,  and  it  is  exp 
that  a considerable  addition  will  be  made  i 
course  of  this  summer  to  the  Olympia  ei 
tion  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Berlin.  That: 
bition  was  reopened  to  the  public  on  May  i 


WOOD  PAVING  AT  THE  NEW  LAV 
COURTS. 

The  Government  authorities  wish  wood  4 
ment  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Strand,  oppoaitj 
new  Law  Courts.  At  last  week’s  meeting  q 
Strand  Board  of  Works  a letter  was  ref 
behalf  of  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  acquainting  the  Ii 
that  that  Department  deemed  it  extre 
desirable  that  the  roadway  of  the  SI 
fronting  the  new  Courts  of  J ustice  shorn 
rendered  as  noiseless  as  possible,  and  that! 
this  view  wooden  pavement  should  be 
stituted  for  the  present  granite  pavement,  i 
Temple  Bar  to  the  west  extremity  of  that 
buildings.  The  letter  stated  that,  as  one' 
tion  of  the  building  would  be  occupied  n 
diately,  the  First  Commissioner  wished 
Board  to  be  informed  that  he  would  be  oh 
by  knowing  whether  the  Board  were  prej 
to  undertake  the  work,  that  Department  mu 
a fair  and  reasonable  contribution  to  the ; 
After  some  discussion  the  matter  wa3  ret 
to  the  Works  Committee. 
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ilCSHIRE  FINE  ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

jc  York  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition 
formally  opened  on  Wednesday  morning 
; We  give  a view  and  plan  of  the  building, 
ijtion  of  the  report  made  by  the  Executive 
ijittee  will  serve  to  show  the  steps  that 
j taken  to  bring  the  undertaking  to  its 
lit  position. 

! the  year  1866  a general  Exhibition  of 
i of  Art  and  Industry  was  held  in  this 
i a a temporary  building  erected  for  the 
lie  in  Bootham.  This  Exhibition  remained 
|il  eighty-six  days,  and  was  attended  by 
D 400,000  persons,  the  receipts  from  all 

Ii  amounting  to  13,000i.,  and  leaving  a net 
e,  after  defraying  all  expenses,  of  1,866 J. 
Bresults  proved  that  our  ancient  city  had 
foions  and  advantages  which  permitted  of 
i and  Industrial  Exhibition  being  held,  not 
rjir  the  elevation  of  the  taste  and  social 
i' of  the  people,  but  with  a pecuniary  result 
jlcouraged  the  repetition  of  the  experiment, 
Hie  committee  was  continued  in  office  to 
l >ut  the  suggestion  contained  in  its  final 
Ij  This  suggestion  was  as  follows  : — * We 
(opinion  that  it  (the  surplus)  will  be  best 
red  in  providing  some  permanent  building 
ll  to  the  encouragement  of  art  and  industry, 
paring  of  an  eligible  site  and  building  for 
libition  of  paintings,  &c.,  would  be  an  ap- 
fte  use  of  the  money,  and  if  insufficient 
rt  purpose,  might  be  supplemented  by  sub- 
Mins  or  shares  bearing  a limited  rate  of 
p.  We  believe  that  the  possession  of  a 
fl?  of  this  description,  and  a frequently 
■Dg  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  and 
ly>  would  be  a great  boon,  and  tend  to 
ijrmanence  to  that  impulse  which  the  late 
► ion  certainly  has  given  to  the  trade  and 
1 ts  of  the  city.’  Many  circumstances 
|p  delay  the  carrying  out  of  this  recom- 
ijion,  and  it  was  not  till  eight  years  had 
ij  that  the  subject  was  revived  at  a 
'M  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  on 
i of  July,  1874,  when  a sub-committee 
^pointed  to  report  generally  on  the  sub- 
Srhe  first  great  difficulty  was  the  site  ; 
rere  very  few  spaces  available  sufficiently 
' md  at  the  same  time  central ; and  the 
: tee  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
« these  none  was  so  suitable  as  the  one 
i:h  we  now  stand,  a piece  of  Crown  land, 
(to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society 
j.nted  as  a garden.  After  long  and  diffi- 
(Kotiations  (in  which  we  were  admirably 
i ed  by  George  Leeman,  esq.,  M.P.) 
■ments  were  concluded  with  the  Com- 
i ers  of  her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests 
to  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  and  a 
Ir  999  years  obtained  at  a cost  of  4,0001. 

« meantime  the  public  spirit  of  the  city 
Is  stirred  that  a loan  fund  of  14,0001.  was 
* 3ed.  The  plans  and  specifications  were 
fed  to  Mr.  E.  Taylor  (the  architect  of  the 
lion  Building  of  1866),  and  the  foundation 
«as  laid  by  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord 
*l  (Mr.  Alderman  Yarey)  on  the  22nd  of 
5lS78.”  The  floor  of  the  Great  Hall  and  its 
*s  are  filled  with  a display  of  manufac- 
toods,  embracing  almost  all  departments 
-6,  the  exhibits  in  the  furniture  and 
1 ing  departments  being  specially  im- 
fl-  To  the  west  of  the  Great  Hall  is  the 
lery  annex,  covering  an  area  of  about 
►square  feet.  In  this  many  very  interest- 
hnufactures  and  processes  are  going  for- 
Jiihe  motive  power  being  a powerful  engine 
gye  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  and  one 
isley’s  “ Otto  ” gas-engines.  Adjoining 
';iat  Hall  on  the  eastern  side  is  a spacious 
1 -room,  w here  from  time  to  time  exhibitions 
8 by  the  limelight  and  chromatic  fountain 
ae  place.” 

.Exhibition  stands  on  a piece  of  Crown 
formerly  known  as  Bearpark’s-gardens, 

. ig  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind, 
’I'arated  from  Bootham  and  Marygate  by 
1|ls  erected  for  the  defence  of  St.  Mary’s 
‘ and  the  houses  built  in  the  abbey  moat. 

' >g  St.  Leonards,  but  standing  back  180  ft. 
be  thoroughfare,  is  the  permanent  build- 
-|i°h  is  two  stories  in  height  at  the  front 
; * back.  The  style  is  Italian,  and 
■ ompletely  finished  the  building  will  take 
: inent  place  among  the  numerous  objects 
rest  the  attention  and  excite  the  admira- 
, ™ visitor  to  this  ancient  capital  of  the 
, lhe  "ont  is  104  ft.  long,  and  consists  of 
• al  pediment  with  tympanum,  flanked  by 


two  wings,  and  an  open  arcaded  portico  or  loggia 
of  five  arches,  with  one  arch  in  return.  Above 
the  ornamental  capitals  of  the  loggia  are  four 
circular  medallions  in  stone,  filled  with  heads 
symbolical  of  Music,  Sculpture.  Painting,  and 
Architecture,  each  represented  by  four  past 
York  worthies,  viz.,  Camidge,  Flaxman,  Etty, 
and  Carr.  On  the  parapet  immediately  above 
are  four  grotesque  terminals,  and  at  the  upper 
corners  of  the  loggia  are  four  carved  pilaster 
panels,  while  the  keystones  of  the  arches  are 
decorated  with  “ swags  ” of  flowers.  Each  end 
of  the  loggia  parapet  is  relieved  with  a draped 
vase  in  stone.  In  each  wing  is  a doorway 
flanked  by  stone  columns  in  pairs,  with  floriated 
capitals,  and  on  each  side  of  the  columns  are 
oblong  ornamental  panels.  Supported  by  the 
columns  is  a parapet  with  balustrade,  having  at 
each  end  a pedestal  for  a single  figure  or  small 
group.  Above  the  line  of  these  parapets  the 
whole  front  is  divided  into  seven  sets  of  panels, 
the  upper  being  semicircular  and  the  lower 
oblong  or  square;  three  are  in  the  central  pedi- 
ment, one  on  each  side  of  it,  and  two  (with 
larger  square  panels  than  the  rest)  in  the  side 
wings.  It  is  intended  at  some  future  time  to 
fill  these  panels  with  some  of  the  many  striking 
events  in  the  history  of  the  city,  the  upper 
panels  in  stone  and  the  lower  in  mosaic.  At  the 
sides  of  the  pilasters  which  support  the  orna- 
mental semicircular  heads  above  the  panels  in  the 
wings  are  niches  for  figures.  When  finished  the 
tympanum  of  the  pediment  will  be  filled  with 
sculpture.  At  each  end  of  the  pediment  are 
stands  for  figures,  and  the  apex  is  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  finial.  Over  the  wings,  the 
upper  portions  of  which  are  connected  with 
the  centrepiece  by  balustrading,  are  massive 
pedestals,  both  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  which 
are  destined  to  receive  grouped  statuary.  At 
suitable  intervals  between  the  main  figures  the 
upper  parapet  is  ornamented  by  ten  draped 
vases  in  stone.  The  general  design  of  the 
building,  as  it  will  appear  when  finished,  is  one 
in  which  dignity  and  repose  are  judiciously 
blended,  and  it  will  lend  an  additional  charm  to 
the  spot  about  which  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
city  are  clustered. 

The  building  is  entered  from  the  loggia  by 
three  central  doorways,  7 ft.  wide,  and,  as  indi- 
cated, by  one  doorway  on  each  side  of  the  portico. 
These  open  into  a central  hall,  38  ft.  by  29  ft., 
having  on  the  right  master’s  room,  lavatories, 
&c.,  and  on  the  left  secretary’s  room  and  con- 
veniences. The  entrance-hall  leads  directly  by 
three  arches,  supported  on  granite  columns,  into 
a central  lecture  or  concert  hall,  86  ft.  long, 
38  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft.  high,  which  has  a curved 
open-timbered  roof.  To  the  right  and  left  the 
lecture  - hall  communicates  with  continuous 
picture  galleries.  That  on  the  right  is  in  three 
divisions,  the  whole  being  85  ft.  by  29  ft.,  in- 
cluding a room  for  statuary,  which  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  gallery  by  the  grand  stair- 
case leading  to  the  saloon  above,  while  the 
gallery  on  the  left  is  in  four  divisons,  and  is 
107  ft.  loug  and  29  ft.  wide  ; both  galleries  are 
26  ft.  in  height.  This  permanent  picture-saloon 
occupies  the  whole  space  above  the  entrance- 
hall  and  adjuncts,  and  is  100  ft.  long,  29  ft.  wide, 
and  26  ft.  high.  Care  has  been  taken  to  render 
this  room  fireproof  on  Homan  & Rodgers’s  system. 
Separated  from  the  permanent  building  by  an 
interval  of  25  ft.  is  the  large  exhibition  hall,  a 
lofty  and  ornate  wooden  structure  200  ft.  long 
and  90  ft.  wide,  with  an  aisle  on  each  side  and 
galleries  20  ft.  wide  above  and  in  front.  The 
semicircular  roof,  relieved  with  ornamental 
timbers,  is  over  60  ft.  in  height.  The  story- 
posts,  which  afford  support  to  the  principals,  give 
off  in  a line  with  the  gallery  front,  and  above 
are  projections  similar  to  those  in  the  roof,  and 
neat  bracketing  underneath  the  gallery  line, 
while  the  spaces  between  the  posts,  all  round, 
are  filled  with  open  trussed  framework  sup- 
ported on  light  arches.  The  gallery  front  is  in 
perforated  woodwork  of  good  design.  The 
organ  is  placed  in  the  west  gallery ; it  is  a fine 
large  instrument, — the  wooden  pipes  by  Telford 
(of  Dublin)  and  the  metal  ones  by  Schultz, — 
which  has  been  purchased  by  the  committee  to 
occupy  the  centre.  The  galleries  are  reached  by 
four  staircases, — two  at  each  end  of  the  large 
hall, — each  6 ft.  in  width,  and  of  easy  ascent. 
The  space  on  each  side  of  the  covered  way 
between  the  permanent  and  temporary  build- 
ings will  be  utilised  for  first-class  refreshment- 
rooms.  That  on  the  left,  25  ft.  by  25  ft.,  is 
intended  to  be  used  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  light  refreshments.  The 
room  on  the  right  has  an  area  of  35  ft.  by  25  ft., 


while  adjoining  it,  and  erected  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  exhibition-hall,  are  a kitchen  and  store- 
room of  ample  dimensions.  A large  cellar  is 
also  provided  for  the  storage  of  liquors.  The 
second-class  refreshment-room,  62  ft.  long  by 
23  ft.  wide,  is  situated  under  the  right  gallery, 
partly  occupying  the  aisle  space  and  partly 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  main  build- 
ing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kitchen  and  store- 
room. This  projection  is  utilised  for  another 
60  ft.  by  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  lavatories,  &c., 
and  the  remainder  of  the  length  of  the  main 
building  on  that  side  is  taken  up  by  a small 
lecture-room  and  ante-rooms.  Underneath  the 
orchestra  retiring-rooms  are  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  musicians.  Additional  ladies’  lava- 
tories constitute  an  extension  of  the  main  build- 
ing at  the  orchestral  end. 

Running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  exhi- 
bition-hall, to  the  left,  is  the  machinery  annexe, 
which  covers  a space  of  ground  190  ft.  long  by 
130  ft.  wide.  The  building  is  in  one  story,  and 
is  divided  into  fourteen  bays,  spanned  by  a roof 
of  five  spans. 

In  the  left  aisle  of  the  exhibition-hall,  adjoin- 
ing the  first-class  refreshment-room,  are  a set 
of  grottoes,  and  the  partition  between  them 
and  the  hall  contains  some  of  the  choice  speci- 
mens of  stained  window  work  which  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  exhibition.  The 
permanent  lecture-hall  is  lighted  from  clear- 
story windows  filled  with  ground  glass,  while 
the  side  galleries  and  temporary  exhibition-hall 
are  lighted  with  Rendle’s  patent  glazing,  the 
latter  having  a continuous  band  of  glazing  10  ft. 
6 in.  wide  over  each  gallery,  and  a band  of  the 
same  width  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  The 
permanent  saloon  has  a long  curved  skylight 
filled  with  ornamental  ground  glass.  Helli  well’s 
patent  glazing  is  used  in  the  skyligLt  of  the 
machinery  annexe,  to  the  extent  of  about 

11.000  feet.  The  temporary  buildings  aie 
chiefly  of  red  and  white  deal,  the  story-posts 
being  of  pitch  pine.  As  it  is  intended  that  the 
exhibition-hall  shall  remain  standing  for  some 
years,  stained  V-jointed  boarding  is  generally 
used  in  the  interior.  The  whole  of  the  wood- 
work in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the 
permanent  and  temporary  buildings  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  Mansfieid,  builder,  York, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  50,000  cubic  feet 
of  timber  have  been  used.  The  other  con- 
tractors are : — Mr.  J.  G.  Hebden,  York,  mason 
work  ; Mr.  G.  W.  Milburn,  York,  the  sculpture; 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  York,  painting ; Mr.  J.  W.  B. 
Lee,  York,  bricklaying ; Mr.  J.  Hawley,  York, 
smith’s  work;  Mr.  Charles  Nelson,  Bradford, 
plumbing ; and  Mr.  Michael  Croft,  York,  plas- 
tering. The  works  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  architect, 
York. 

The  cost  of  the  permanent  and  temporary 
buildings,  which  give  an  available  area  of  over 

55.000  square  feet,  or  25,000  square  feet  more 
than  the  Exhibition  of  1866,  is  estimated  at 
about  24,OOOL,  including  4,0001.  for  the  lease  of 
the  site  for  999  years ; while  to  complete  the 
adornment  of  the  front,  a further  sum  of  1,2001. 
will  be  required.  Towards  this  total  cost  a 
balance  of  2,0001.  was  left  in  hand  from  the 
former  Exhibition,  and  upwards  of  14,0001.  have 
been  promised,  chiefly  by  subscribers  resident 
in  the  city  or  neighbourhood,  thus  leaving  a 
chargeability  upon  the  guarantors  of  some 
9,0001. 

Large  as  is  the  space  at  command  compared 
with  that  in  1866,  the  executive  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  nume- 
rous applicants,  and  in  most  instances  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  curtail  the  allotments. 
The  exhibits  will  be  arranged  in  seven  divi- 
sions, viz. : — 1.  Natural  products ; 2.  Manufac- 
tures— sub-section,  art  manufactures;  3.  Ma- 
chinery ; 4.  Applied  science ; 5.  Educational ; 

6.  Literature  and  antiquities;  7.  Fine  art. 
The  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  have  lent 
a boiler  for  driving  the  machinery  in  the  annexe. 
In  the  fine-art  division  the  collections  of  most 
of  the  county  nobility  and  gentry  will  be  repre- 
sented, the  following,  among  others,  contributing 
works  of  ancient  masters  : — The  Archbishop  of 
York,  Lord  Herries,  Lady  Mary  Thompson 
(Sheriff  Hutton  Park),  the  Hon.  Payen  Dawnay 
(Beningborough),  Sir  H.  Meysey  - Thompson 
(Kirby  Hall),  Sir  Harcourt  JohnBtone,  M.P., 
Mr.  Ralph  Creyke  (Rawcliffe).  In  addition, 
the  whole  of  the  Earl  of  Faversham’s  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  pictures  and  statuary,  in- 
cluding “ Jennings’s  Dog,”  saved  in  the  recent 
disastrous  fire  at  Duncombe  Park,  will  occupy 
a prominent  place  in  this  department.  The 
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Jacquard  loom  will  be  among  the  features  of  I 
interest  in  the  machinery  annexe,  where  all  the  i 
motive  powers — steam,  hydraulic,  electric,  and 
gas — are  represented;  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  has  granted  to  the  committee  a 
loan  of  various  specimens  of  armour  from  the 
Tower  of  London.  A large  area  of  the  wall- 
space  in  the  Exhibition-hall  is  occupied  by 
specimens  of  stained  glass  from  the  works  of 
the  principal  manufacturers. 


THE  STAGE. 

A delicately  nurtured,  educated,  and  well- 
brought-up  young  lady,  who  takes  to  the  stage, 
not  from  necessity,  not  from  love  of  personal 
display,  or  mere  desire  for  excitement,  but  from 
a strong  conviction  that  it  is  her  vocation,  and 
that  she  may  so  best  do  her  duty  to  society,  is 
not  a common  event ; and  it  is  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  we  look  with  special  interest 
at  the  progress  of  Miss  Rosa  Kenney  as  an 
exponent  of  Shakspeare  and  the  classical  drama- 
tists of  this  country.  Miss  Kenney’s  performance 
of  Juliet  is  full  of  promise  ; her  natural  aptitude 
is  remarkable,  and  the  representation  has  a 
charm  of  its  own  which  already  goes  far  to 
indemnify  for  any  want  which  may  be  apparent 
of  that  mastery  of  finesse  and  power  of  inflec- 
tion which  are  to  be  gained  only  by  practice  and 
long  study,  and  has  justly  obtained  for  her  the 
applause  of  a well-filled  theatre  on  two  occa- 
sions. On  Saturday  last  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  she  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Charles 
Warner  as  Borneo,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  as  Mercutio  ; 
and  on  this  Saturday,  the  10th,  she  will  essay  the 
character  of  Pauline  in  “ The  Lady  of  Lyons,” 
to  Mr.  Warner’s  Claude.  We  cordially  wish  her 
success  in  the  intellectual  and  arduous  pro- 
fession on  which  she  has  entered  with  such  hic-h 
aims  and  earnest  resolves.  Our  stage  will  have 
more  such  recruits  by-and-by,  and  it  will  be  the 
better  not  alone  for  the  stage,  but  for  the  people 


St.  Alban’s  Cathedral. — It  is  reported  t 
the  woodwork  of  the  new  high  roof  being  c< 
pleted  and  ready  for  fixing,  the  contractor 
called  on  the  Faculty  Committee  to  decide 
the  covering,  which  was  deferred  in  order  to 
whether  an  adequate  amount  would  be  specii 
subscribed  for  lead.  This  has  not  yet  b 
done,  but  enough  has  been  subscribed  to  ind 
them  to  run  the  risk,  large  as  it  is,  of  doing 
work  in  the  way  that  the  subscribers  gener 
desire,  and  they  have  ordered  lead  according 


THE  SYDNEY  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

We  have  before  now  mentioned  the  Inter- . 
national  Exhibition,  to  be  opened  in  August 
next,  in  Sydney,  and  having  illustrated  in  our 
pages  all  the  Exhibition  Buildings  which  have 
been  erected  since  their  origin  in  1851,  we  give, 
as  a matter  of  course,  a view  of  the  building 
which  has  been  erected  in  Sydney  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  London  offices  of  the  Exhibition  are 
at  3,  Castle-street,  Holbom.  On  the  7th  of 
February,  1878,  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council, 
directed  the  fact  to  be  notified  for  general 
information  that  it  was  intended  to  hold  an 
International  Exhibition  at  Sydney,  in  August, 
1879,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  New  South  Wales.  Medals  and  cer- 
tificates will  be  awarded  to  exhibitors  in  nine 
sections — fine  arts ; apparatus  of  the  liberal 
arts ; furniture  and  other  objects  for  use  in 
dwellings ; clothing,  including  fabrics  and  other 
objects  of  personal  wear ; products  of  mining 
industry,  forestry,  chemicals,  &c. ; apparatus 
and  processes  used  in  common  arts ; food,  and 
cattle  foods ; artisans’  section ; sohool  work. 
Australia  is  fifth  on  the  list  of  purchasers  of 
English  manufactures ; and  New  South  Wales 
is  the  eleventh  State  in  the  world  for  revenue. 
The  population  of  Australia  is  now  2,500,000, 
and  the  import  and  export  trade  is  7O,OO0,O0OL 
Captain  Cook  discovered  the  magnificent  har- 
bour of  Sydney  only  a century  ago.  An  import 
trade  of  about  6,000,0001.  from  the  United 
Kingdom  alone,  and  of  7,000,000z.  from  British 
Colonies,  with  an  export  trade  of  corresponding 
amount,  is  now  conducted  by  means  of  this 
harbour.  The  exports  from  England  in  1876  to 
Australia  were  19,470,0631. 

The  building,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
is  built  in  the  Inner  Domain,  and  designed  to 
snit  a site  of  great  natural  beauty ; overlooking 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  waters  of  Farm  Cove, 
and  the  anchorage  of  her  Majesty’s  Australian 
squadron  ; but,  from  its  rapid  slope,  it  presents 
considerable  difficulties  to  the  erection  of  a 
building  suitable  to  exhibition  purposes.  These 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  facing  the 
building  towards  the  north-east,  following  as 
far  as  possible  the  contour  of  the  ground,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  fall  to  obtain  on  the 
north-eastern  front — as  seen  in  our  view  from 
the  harbour — two  stories,  but  at  the  rear,  or 
south-western  front,  towards  Macquarie-street 
and  Governor  Bourke’s  statue,  one  story. 


In  plan  the  building  has  a nave  800 
and  transept  500  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  am 
high ; surrounded  by  a gallery  25  ft.  wideo: 
side,  and  of  similar  length,  are  aisles  50  K 
and  25  feet  high ; and  on  the  south-it 
side  what  may  be  termed  annexes,  or  co 
tion  of  the  aisle,  450  ft.  by  100  ft.,  2o  ft 
on  the  north-eastern  side  a basement 
1,000  ft.  long,  75  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  higl 
the  intersection  of  nave  and  transepts  t 
dome,  112  ft.  diameter,  and  top  towers: 
square  at  each  of  the  four  main  entrances 
the  horizontal  line  of  the  structure,  ere1? 
afford  a fitting  although  temporary  hoi 
the  rare  examples  of  industry  and  art  fi 1 
various  quarters  of  the  world  and  our 
bouring  colonies.  The  total  floor-space  p: 
is  7i  acres;  the  basement,  1£  acre;  £ 
floor”  4£  acres  ; and  the  galleries,  l.V  acn 
building  is  designed  so  that  it  can  be  e 
or  extended  if  necessary  without  marri 
effect.  The  basement  is  lighted  from  lof’ 
windows,  the  aisles  and  annexes  from  tl 
the  nave  and  transepts  from  the  clefi 
and  the  whole  ventilated  by  a novel  a 
ment  for  the  delivery  of  fresh  air  vertical 

Water  is  laid  on  all  round  the  building! 
and  in,  with  ample  power  of  extinguish* 
on  its  first  ’appearance.  The  electric  li;  i 
been  used  to  enable  the  workmen  to  p 
night  and  day,  to  complete  the  building  i; 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  James  Barnet,  the  ( 
architect,  under  whose  superintended 
structure  is  erected. 

The  foundation,  constructed  of  brickw 
surmounted  by  a superstructure  of  . 
columns,  roofed  and  enclosed  with  iron: 
and  wood,  the  materials  being  so  dispose 
suffer  the  least  waste,  and  with  a view  fc 
being  utilised  again  when  the  building 
moved.  The  erection  was  undertake 
Mr.  John  Young,  with  the  co-operatic 
assistance  of  Messrs.  Hudson,  Brothc 
Sydney.  , 

All  the  space  available  for  the  United  I 
dom  has,  we  believe,  been  applied  for  t 
last  meeting  of  the  London  Committee 
importance  of  urging  npon  exhibitors  the 
sity  of  arranging,  without  delay,  for  tb 
ment  of  whatever  is  intended  for  the  Exl 
was  referred  to,  it  being  stated  that! 
immediately  notified  the  Orient  .Ste* 
Company  would  be  unable  to  provide  a 
notice  the  necessary  tonnage,  or  to  arrai 
j one  or  more  extra  steamers  should  s» 
i rennired. 
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KERNING  THE  FABRIC  OF  THE 
SlURCH  AND  THE  FORM  THEREOF, 
,ctOM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE 
(ND  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY.* 
iiE  title  of  this  paper  may  seem  to  some 
I jer  too  comprehensive  as  to  the  first  part, 
rather  too  abrupt  as  to  the  ending,  objec- 
i 3 reasonable  enough,  but  as  this  is  the  first 
Ijal  working  meeting  of  the  society,  it  has 
Mi  thought  more  advisable  to  give  a rough 
•i general  outline  of  the  subject,  so  that  certain 
nt  points  may  be  carried  in  your  minds, 
i jer  than  to  dwell  upon  details  which  can  be 
itered  hereafter;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
irent  abruptness  of  the  ending,  the  history 
be  taken  up  by  others  at  the  point  men- 
;d  in  the  title,  and  most  probably  dealt  with 
far  more  detailed  manner  than  it  is  possible 
rsb  here. 

We  bear  the  name  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesio- 
Bial  Society,  and  our  intention  is  to  study 
pbsiology  in  all  its  branches.  This  word, 
K)3e  root  is  ecclesia,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
itipound  of  ik  and  koXew,  and  in  St.  John’s 
/ nel,  xv.  16,  we  find  the  term  l^eX^afiriv, 
?};h  we  have  translated  as  “ I have  chosen 
perhaps  better  defining  the  actual 
;^ning  of  the  word  than  the  first  aorist  of 
\e<o  etcaXiaa,  “ called  forth,  summoned,” 
tu  hence  this  word  “ ecclesia,”  now  generally 
ujirstood  as  meaning,  in  its  first  sense,  the 
ulch  and  body  of  the  faithful ; and,  secondly, 
fabric  where  they  assembled, 
n the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  record  of 
<i  temple  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
flighty  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  The 
litic  race  during  the  patriarchal  age  was 
B&dic,  each  tribe  being  really  one  large 
lily,  the  head  of  which  offered  sacrifice  for 
■rest,  and  altars  were  erected  wherever  in 
jn  course  of  their  wanderings  they  found 
3 are  and  water  for  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
[■'when  Israel  went  down  into  Egypt  and 
kjxrned  there,  it  was  not  until  they  had  been 
i :ght  out  into  the  wilderness  that  the  taber- 
to  and  its  services  were  first  ordained  ac- 
] ing  to  the  pattern  shown  unto  Moses  upon 
Ij  Mount,  and  so  it  remained  until  the 
. | of  David,  who,  as  he  sat  in  his  house 
tiedar,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
ft  temple  which  Solomon,  his  son  (B.C.  1015), 
Bwards  carried  out.  In  2 Chronicles  vi., 
mccount  is  given  of  the  solemn  dedication  of 
I temple,  and  in  that  magnificent  prayer  of 
Ibcration  there  recorded  do  we  find  shadowed 

0 the  use  of  the  church  when  the  old  law 
ojbeen  replaced  by  the  new,  how  deep  and 
0|ficant  is  the  meaning  which  we  now  attach 
ns  words. 

(i  the  form  and  appearance  of  that  temple, 
'Ugh  its  dimensions  and  ornaments  are  all 
iSjunutely  described,  nothing  is  known  of  a 
.vunty.  It  might  have  borrowed  forms  from 
H>t, — the  vast  propyleoa,  the  outer  courts  and 
sabers  surrounding  the  inner  enclosure  and 
"'’point  rather  to  Thebes  or  Karnac ; or  it 
t have  copied  Assyrian  or  Chaldean  forms, 
is  the  more  probable. 

:ei  utterly  had  it  been  given  over  to  destruc- 

1 i that  at  the  commencement  of  our  era 
t ing  remained.  The  temple’  at  Jerusalem 

hich  our  Lord  taught  daily  was  of  a far 
pent  character.  Greatly  enriched  and 
i tided  with  superb  additions  by  Herod,  it 
i but  the  shadow  of  what  it  once  was,  and 
' mce  had  even  gone  forth  against  that  that 
me  stone  was  to  be  left'  upon  another. 

3 though  after  our  blessed  Lord’s  ascension 
; aoly  apostles  were  still  to  be  found  pro- 
' ling  the  Gospel  among  its  colonnades  and 
cos,  and  although  they  still  frequented  and 
Ivunded  the  law  in  those  smaller  assemblies 
m to  this  day  by  the  name  of  synagogues, 
t was  on  that  “ upper  chamber  ” at  Jeru- 
Ui  .that  their  thoughts  were  centred,  as 
'7  detail  of  that  memorable  paschal  supper 
; the  divine  ordinance  which  followed  it 
me  indelibly  fixed  in  their  hearts  as  the 
ght  of  how  the  bread  was  broken  and  the 
'taken  and  blessed,  and  those  mysterious 
s uttered,  so  soon  to  become,  by  the  sacrifice 
jalvary,  of  such  deep  and  significant  mean- 
: it  is  to  that  upper  chamber,  where  all  this 
taken  place,  that  in  turn  our  thoughts  should 
erected  33  the  first  visible  church  of  the 
■>  Testament. 

>llow  the  history  of  that  infant  church  : 


tead  before  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiologieal  Socic 
hfrtf/’r  Ap^nl  23r,d>  by  Mr.  George  H.  Birch 
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again  and  again  do  we  find  reference  to  an 
upper  chamber.  When  the  cloud  had  hidden 
their  Lord  from  them  on  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  it  was  to  the  upper  chamber  they 
first  directed  their  steps,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Acts  (v.  13),  and  again  in  chap.  xx.  7,  8, 
where  it  is  said, — “ the  first  day  of  the  week 
when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,” 
it  “ was  in  an  upper  chamber,  and  there  were 
many  lights.”  Such  were  the  first  surroundings 
and  the  first  type  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  a 
place  not  to  meet  in  for  the  purpose  of  expound- 
ing the  law,  or  of  simply  hearing  the  word 
preached ; ic  "was  a place  where  the  first 
Eucharist  had  been  offered,  and  which  was  to 
be  continued  daily  by  those  who  followed  the 
Apostolic  doctrine. 

It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
form  or  decoration  of  such  a chamber;  we  do  not 
require  antiquarian  knowledge  to  tell  us  that  it 
was  the  “ guest  chamber,”  and  therefore  the 
best.  Holy  Writ  tells  us  that,  and  this  type, 
which  had  its  origin  at  Jerusalem,  spread  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  throughout  Syria 
and  into  all  lands.  In  Rome  itself,  where  the 
Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  laboured,  we  have 
this  room  alluded  to,  in  the  Epistles ; it  is  there 
called  “ the  Church  which  is  in  the  house  of 
Priscilla  and  Aquila.”  Now  this  phrase,  the 
“ Church  which  is  in  the  house  of,”  means 
something  more  than  that  body  of  Christians 
meeting  under  the  roof  of  some  wealthy  convert 
to  Christianity  ; it  probably  means  the  oratory 
or  room  in  which  the  divine  mysteries  were 
celebrated.  But  at  this  period  persecution  after 
persecution  sweeps  over  the  infant  Church,  and 
these  little  assemblies  of  the  faithful  are  dis- 
persed ; so  searching  and  so  rigorous  are  these 
persecutions  that  above  ground  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  meet  with  safety,  and  in  the  gloomy 
and  tortuous  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  in  fear 
and.  trembling,  are  gathered  the  remnants  of 
Christ’s  flock,  ostensibly  to  pay  the  last  duties  to 
those  bodies  of  the  holy  6aints  and  martyrs 
whose  life-blood  had  been  shed  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  an  imperial  monster  and  to  gra- 
tify that  craving  and  lust  for  blood  without 
which  the  sports  of  the  arena  were  tame  and 
spiritless  to  the  Roman  people.  This  hiding- 
place  among  the  tombs  and  galleries  of  the 
catacombs  becomes  the  second  type  assumed  by 
the  Christian  Church.  The  tomb  of  the  saint 
becomes  the  altar,  and  the  vision  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  is  realised  on  earth.  “ I saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the 
Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held  : and  they  cried  with  a loud  voice,  saying, 
How  long,  0 Lord,  holy  and  true  ” (Rev.  vi. 
9,  10). 

Of  the  danger  incurred  by  the  Christians  in 
thus  meeting  we  find  several  instances,  as  wit- 
ness that  noble  reply  of  Justin  Martyr  to  the 
Prefect  Rusticus,  who  inquired  of  him,  “ Where 
did  the  Christians  assemble  ?”  “ Where  they 
wish  and  where  they  can:  do  you  think  we 
always  assemble  at  the  same  place  ? The  God 
of  the  Christians  is  not  confined  within  an 
enclosure,  but  he  is  invisible,  and  fills  heaven 
and  earth.” 

Now  there  is  one  curious  characteristic  con- 
nected with  these  subterranean  oratories  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  We  hear 
much  in  these  days  of  simplicity  of  worship, 
and  the  recent  storm  which  was  raised  when  the 
question  of  properly  and  richly  decorating  our 
own  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  will  be  fresh 
in  our  minds;  but  here,  these  underground 
sanctuaries  of  the  very  infancy  of  the  Christian 
Church,  we  find  adorned  with  frescoes.  The 
execution  may  be  rough,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
figure  imperfect,  yet  there  they  are  unmistak- 
ably Christian,  and  contemporary  with  others 
in  the  same  catacombs  of  Pagan  origin.  You 
see,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  perse- 
cutions which  had  compelled  the  congregation 
of  the  faithful  to  flee  to  these  dark  recesses, 
the  tradition  of  the  “ upper  chamber  ” was  still 
preserved,  and  they  tried,  as  far  as  their  scanty 
means  would  permit,  to  make  His  sanctuary 
glorious. 

But  leaving  this  subject  of  the  decoration  of 
the  church  to  be  treated  hereafter  in  a fuller 
and  more  comprehensive  manner,  we  must 
revert  to  the  architectural  form  which  these 
oratories  assumed. 

As  the  traditional  ornamentation  of  the  upper 
chamber  had  been  impressed  upon  the  chambers 
used  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  catacombs, 
so  in  turn  did  these  underground  vaults  exercise 
an  influence  upon  religious  architecture  when 
Christianity  was  able  to  emerge  from  them  into 


the  full  blaze  of  sunshine.  Hence  the  origin  of 
those  vaulted  crypts  so  often  to  be  found  here 
and  on  the  Continent.  In  Rome  churches  were 
built  exactly  over  these  spots  which  contained 
the  tombs  of  the  Holy  Martyrs.  San  Martino 
was  built  over  the  subterraneous  chapel  where 
the  body  of  the  Pope  Saint  Sylvester  reposed. 
Santa  Prassede,  San  Lorenzo,  Santa  Croce,  San 
Sebastiano,  San  Paolo,  fuori  le  muri,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  huge  basilica  of  S.  Peter,  were 
all  over  the  tombs  of  the  several  saints  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated. 

In  those  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed 
of  the  church,  there  were  intervals  of  repose,  but 
the  last  great  effort  of  Pagan  malice,  the  perse- 
cution under  Diocletian,  was  the  most  severe 
and  extensive  of  all,  for  it  even  reached  these 
shores,  and  St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr,  became 
its  first-fruits.  During  these  intervals  Chris- 
tianity was  reviled,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
writings  of  Juvenal,  Pliny,  Apuleius,  and  Tacitus, 
this  last  calling  it  a detestable  superstition,  but 
the  underground  sanctuaries  had  been  exchanged 
for  more  commodious  buildings  above  ground, 
probably  the  houses  of  the  most  wealthy,  such  as 
the  honse  of  Clemens,  of  the  Gens  Flavii,  an  old 
consular  family,  known  now  as  St.  Clement,  the 
third  successor  to  St.  Peter  in  the  see  of  Rome, 
on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  very  ancient 
Church  of  St.  Clemente,  and  partly  under  which 
have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  a still 
earlier,  probably  the  original.  The  house  of 
Pudens,  where  St.  Paul  lodged  on  the  two 
occasions  he  was  in  Rome,  before  he  lived  in  his 
own  hired  house,  now  the  church  of  Santa 
PudenzianaorPudentilla,  the  daughter  of  Pudens, 
incorporated  in  the  present  portions  of  the 
original  house  ; therefore  that  apostolic  saying, 
“ the  church  which  is  in  the  house  of,”  as  before 
alluded  to,  was  no  empty  phrase.  It  is  not 
likely,  or  probable,  that  any  building  erected 
by  the  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  specially 
celebrating  the  Divine  mysteries  would  have 
survived  the  persecution  under  Diocletian. 
That  they  did  possess  churches  we  know,  because 
in  the  account  given  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Laurence  reference  is  made  to  the  prefect  visit- 
ing the  church,  expecting  to  see  there  the 
vessels  of-  gold  and  silver  in  which  he  had  been 
informed  they  offered  libations,  and  also  the 
golden  candlesticks  in  which  they  burnt  their 
tapers  ; and  when  Galerius  persuaded  Diocletian 
to  issue  his  infamous  mandate  at  Nicomedia  the 
very  first  thing  done  by  the  prmtorian  guards 
was  to  pull  down  the  church  erected  by  the 
Christians,  and  to  destroy  every  copy  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  a turning-point  in 
Rome,  let  us  look  back  at  Jerusalem.  Prophecy 
had  been  fulfilled, — not  one  stone  of  that  temple 
had  been  left  upon  another ; Vespasian  and 
Titus,  the  instruments  of  Divine  wrath,  had 
utterly  destroyed  it ; and  those  few  of  the  in- 
habitants who  had  escaped  from  the  general 
massacre  had  been  dispersed  into  all  lands. 
The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  those  last 
days  of  Jerusalem  is  a very  fearful  one.  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  had 
received  a Divine  intimation  to  leave  the  city, 
and  to  retire  to  Pella,  a small  town  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan. 

But  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
Antioch,  Laodicea,  Athens,  Corinth,  Ephesus, 
and  others,  all  possessed  Christian  churches, 
although  nothing  before  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century  can  now  be  actually  identi- 
fied. It  was  the  accession  of  Constantine  to 
the  imperial  throne  which  changed  the  face,  as 
it  were,  j of  the  world,  and  is  the  turning-point 
in  its  history,  to  whose  reign  we  must  look  for 
those  first  manifestations  of  Christian  architec- 
ture. 

Marvellous  as  were  the  productions  of  ancient 
times  in  this  art,  as  exemplified  in  their  temples, 
yet  Christianity  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them ; and  even  when  Christianity  became 
universal  the  temples  of  the  heathen  were  not 
used  for  their  worship.  St.  Paul  had  stood  and 
preached  on  the  Areopagus;  he  had  seen  the 
most  beautiful  temple  of  the  old  world,  the  out- 
come of  the  refined  intellectuality  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Parthenon,  or  the  Temple  of  Pallas  Athene, 
in  all  its  pride  of  position  and  magic  sculpture 
of  Pentelic  marble ; he  had  wandered  through 
the  sacred  groves  of  Athens,  the  violet-crowned, 
wholly  given  to  idolatry,  and  had  preached  from 
that  text  inscribed  on  one  of  the  numerous  altars 
of  that  too  superstitious  city, — Ayvu)UTi{>  “to 

the  unknown  God.”  At  Ephesus,  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  he  must  have  passed  daily  the 
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porticos  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  with  its 
r _ oninmns  Diana,  oi  tne 


samptuous  sculptured  columns, 

Ephesians,  the  great  temple  of  Aphrodite  at 
Corinth,  and  finally  he  had  seen  Rome  m her 
magnificence,  the  baths  and  temples  and 
triumphal  arches,  amphitheatres,  and  the  Golden 
House  of  Nero,  which,  even  now,  in  their  ruined 
grandeur,  strike  us  with  awe  and  admiration. 
The  holy  apostles  and  their  successors  had  seen 
all  these  glories  of  the  old  world,  and  had 
turnod  from  them  as  things  offered  to  idols,  and 
would  have  none  of  them.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  us  and  for  our  times  to  revive  in  a Christian 
church  the  portico  of  a temple  of  Bacchus,  to 
add  to  its  sides  the  caryatides  of  a temple  to 
Erechtheus,  and  to  crown  it  with  the  temple  of 
the  Winds  or  wingless  Victory,  and  to  decorate 
the  exteriors  of  others  with  the  skulls  of  oxen. 
Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  Government 
from  Rome,  as  if  that  city  was  too  deeply  stained 
with  heathenism  and  its  hideous  memories, 
and  founded  at  Byzantium  a new  Rome,  known 
as  Constantinople,  and  it  is  to  these  and  to  Asia 
Minor  that  we  must  look  for  those  buildings  that 
are  purely  indigenous  to  Christianity,  rather  than 
to  Rome,  where  buildings  would  be  necessarily 
adapted  rather  than  originated. 

We  are  now  brought,  then,  face  to  face  with 
these  two  types  of  architecture,  at  their  first 
point  of  divergence,  as  distinct  as  are  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic,  the  East 
and  the  West,  who  adopted  and  developed  these 
types  ; and  it  is  to  the  latter  that  we  must  look 
for  the  types  adopted  for  our  architecture  in 
England,  although  the  East  exerted  no  small 
influence  on  our  Liturgy,  and  can  be  traced 
even  ia  our  architecture. 

As  they  were  contemporary,  it  matters  little 
which  we  first  consider ; but  as,  perhaps,  the 
Western  exercised  the  most  influence,  we  will 
take  that  first. 

Now,  among  the  many  sumptuous  buildings 
of  ancient  Rome,  there  is  one  particular  class 
which  offered  to  the  early  Christian  Church 
certain  advantages  of  plan  and  arrangement 
suitable  to  its  wants,  and  which  was  also  free 
from  the  pollution  of  heathen  rites.  This  class 
of  building  was  called  a Basilica  : the  origin  of 
the  word  was  Greek,  but  why  it  was  applied  to 
these  buildings  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
found ; it  was  generally  used  in  connexion  with 
another  Greek  word  Stoa.  There  were  several 
of  these  in  Rome  (two  in  the  Forum),  and  were 
used  as  law  courts  and  places  for  transacting 
general  business ; the  most  simple  form  was 
that  of  a long  parallelogram,  with  one  or  two 
rows  of  columns  on  each  side,  and  an  apsidal 
recess  sometimes  only  at  one  end,  sometimes  at 
both.  This  was  the  form  adopted  by  the 
Western  Church,  in  preference  to  any  other,  as 
it  lent  itself  more  easily  to  its  requirements. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  name  “ basilica”  was 
adopted  from  the  Greeks  at  Athens,  whose 
second  archon  was  styled  ap\iov  fiaoiXtvg,  and 
the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated  oroa  fiaoiXttog, 
situate  in  the  Athenian  Ceramicus,  immediately 
beneath  the  Pnyx.  According  to  Livy,  it  was 
not  introduced  into  Rome  until  B.C.  182.  In 
the  centre  of  the  apsis  was  seated  the  qumstor, 
or  praetor,  in  a currule  chair,  with  seats  each 
side  for  the  assessors,  or  judices,  and  in  advance 
was  the  altar  for  libations.  St.  John  (xix.  13) 
alludes  to  this  as  Gabbatha,  or  Lithostroton,  the 
“ pavement.”  The  ranges  of  columns  extending 
down  each  side  of  this  hall  were  not  always 
closed  in  by  walls,  nor  was  it  universally  roofed. 
No  secular  basilica  remains  now,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  at  Treves,  in  use  as  a 
Christian  church.  The  early  Christians  adopted 
the  form,  but  not  the  actual  building,  although 
the  same  conscientious  reasons  which  deterred 
them  from  adopting  the  temples  could  not 
apply. 

The  Pantheon  at  Rome  is  the  only  exception 
to  this  rule  as  to  heathen  temples.  It  was  not 
originally  a temple,  but  the  hall  of  some  large 
baths  built  by  Agrippa,  although  undoubtedly 
afterwards  used  as  a temple,  and  a portico  added. 
When  first  used  for  a Christian  church  is 
uncertain,— probably  not  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity. 

To  assimilate  the  basilican  plan  for  Christian 
requirements  certain  modifications  had  to  be 
made  to  meet  them,  and  they  were  carried  out 
in  the  following  manner.  First,  the  three 
orders  of  the  clergy  had  to  be  provided 
for,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ; next  the 
general  body  of  the  faithful,  men  and  women  • 
and,  lastly,  the  catechumens,  or  those  who  had 
not  been  received  into  the  full  fellowship  of  the 
church. 


In  the  apse,  or  semicircular  projection  atone 
end,  usually  the  west,  was  seated  the  bishop, 
and’ on  each  side  of  him  the  presbyters  or  priests, 
facing  east  in  front  of  them,  a little  in  advance 
of  the  chord  of  the  apse,  was  the  altar; 
between  the  altar  and  the  body  of  the  church, 
was  the  place  for  the  inferior  clergy  or  deacons, 
where  the  ordinary  services,  other  than  that  of 
the  Eucharist,  were  conducted ; then  came  the 
congregation,  the  men  on  the  south  side,  the 
women  on  the  north.  If  the  church  possessed  a 
narthex,  or  pronaos,  the  catechumens  and 
penitents  were  located  there.  This  narthex 
was  an  outer  court,  or  portico,  with  three  doors 
of  entrance  into  the  church ; if  this  architectural 
arrangement  did  not  exist,  a curtain  or  veil 
separated  the  catechumens  from  the  general 
body. 

In  celebrating  the  Eucharist  the  bishop  or 
priest  stood  on  that  side  of  the  altar,  w^h  his 
face  towards  the  congregation  and  looking  east, 
a position  which  for  eighteen  centuries  has 
never  varied,  while  the  position  of  the  congre- 
gation has  been  exactly  reversed.  At  St.  Peter’s, 
the  Pope,  when  he  celebrates  at  the  high  altar 
under  the  dome,  does  precisely  the  same  as  his 
predecessors  fifteen  centuries  ago. 

In  the  East,  where  the  basilican  plan,  although 
used,  was  not,  from  various  causes,  universally 
adopted,  perhaps  from  liturgical  reasons,  most 
probably  from  that  freedom  which  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  Christian  world,  Constantinople, 
wished  to  assume  in  the  matter  of  architecture, 
desiring  rather  to  found  a style  entirely  free 
from  the  taint  of  Paganism  than  adopt  one 
associated  with  it,  however  remotely ; but  Con- 
stantine did  not  entirely  dispense  with  the 
basilican  arrangement. 

The  main  feature  of  this  style  introduced  by 
Constantine  was  covering  vast  Bpaces  by  one 
huge  vaulc  or  dome,  out  of  which  opened  lesser 
half  domes,  and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sergius,  at 
Constantinople,  and  again  in  that  ancient 
cathedral  of  the  Christian  world,  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Wisdom  or  Santa  Sophia,  now  alas  ! in 
the  hands  of  the  unbelieving  Mahometan,  to  the 
scandal  of  Christendom.  This  feature  of  vaulting 
is  carried  out  almost  to  an  excess.  At  Ravenna, 
in  the  Church  of  San  Yitale,  we  find  a similar 
complex  arrangement  of  vaults,  but  the  most 
usual  and  most  simple  plan  adopted  by  the 
Eastern  Church  was  that  of  a Greek  cross  of 
four  equal  arms,  with  a dome  at  the  intersec- 
tion, often  square-ended,  and  sometimes  triap- 
sidal,  that  is,  having  three  apses  or  semicircular 
recesses  at  the  east  end.  Unlike  the  Western  in 
this  particular,  the  divine  mysteries  were 
celebrated  behind  a solid  stone  screen,  pierced 
with  three  doors,  the  centre  being  the  largest 
and  widest,  and  provided  with  curtains.  The 
altar,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  throne, 
stands  in  advance  of  the  apse,  but  during  the 
prayer  of  consecration  the  doors  of  the  screen  or 
“ iconostasis  ” are  closed,  and  the  veil  drawn. 
The  space  behind  the  screen  is  called  the 
ayiov  /3»)jx<r,and  the  term  “ altar”  is  applied  not  to 
the  actual  altar,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  space 
behind  the  screen.  The  arrangement  of  the 
seats  for  the  bishop  or  patriarch,  and  priests  or 
elders,  was  the  same  as  in  the  West ; on  the  left 
of  the  central  apse  was  a smaller  one,  containing 
the  table  of  the  Prothesis,  answering  to  our 
credence.  On  the  right  hand  a similar  apse  was 
termed  the  Diaconicum,  and  corresponded  to  a 
vestry  or  sacristy.  In  front  of  the  iconostasis 
was  a space  railed  off  for  the  singers  and  lesser 
clergy  ; beyond  were  the  congregation,  and,  like 
the  Western  church,  provision  was  always  made 
for  the  catechumens  by  a narthex  or  pronaos. 

In  these  two  leading  types,  both  of  which 
have  survived  to  this  day,  and  are  in  common 
use,  one  can  trace  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  ancient  liturgies,  and  it  is  natural  that  in 
the  East,  where  necessarily  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  or  St.  James,  the  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  ancient  liturgies, 
such  as  those  of  SS.  Basil  and  Chrysostom, 
would  be  general,  certain  traditions  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  its  veil  and  holy  of 
holies,  would  slightly  influence  the  ritual 
arrangements. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  has  only  been 
possible  to  summarise,  as  it  were,  the  two 
leading  types  of  church  architecture  ; much  has 
been  necessarily  left  out,  especially  the  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  churches  and  their  contents  as 
described  by  Eusebius  and  others ; but  those 
who  are  curious  on  this  point  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  that  before-mentioned  great  father 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  second  bead  or  divisior  on  which  we  must 


now  dwell  is,  “How  far,  and  to  what  extL 
these  types  of  the  visible  Christian  Church  i 
- fabric  existed  here  in  England  and  in  . 


sister  isle  ? ” 

The  old  tradition  that  Christianity  was  M 
brought  here  by  the  patron  saint  of  our  ot 
cathedral,  that  great  apostle  of  the  Genti  I 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  . 
which,  however  one  would  like  to  believe  it_j/ 
quires  a little  more  evidence  before  it  cani 
taken  implicitly. 

Christianity  was  preached  here  at  a v 
early  period,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  : 
whether  its  introduction  was  due  to  aposti  ; 
labours,  or  whether  it  was  introduced  by  > 
sionaries  from  Gaul  subsequently  to  the  tim 
the  apostles,  the  most  probable  conclusion,  n j 
not  detain  us  now. 

That  our  own  city  of  London  was,  evei;: 
those  days,  no  mean  or  contemptible  cityi'i 
have  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  “Londinifl 
copia  negotiatorum  et  commeatu  maxime  c : 
berrimum.”  (London,  famous  for  its  mil 
merchants,  and  the  abundance  of  its  provisicj 
But  Eusebius  states  that  at  the  council  hel : 
Arles,  A.D.  314  (Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  x.  cap.; 
Eborius,  bishop  of  York,  which,  with  all  ig 
deference,  to  Eusebius,  must  mean,  not  the  n:i 
of  the  man,  but  that  of  his  see,  “Ebor.’J 
Eboracensis,  Restituus,  bishop  of  London,  J 
Adelphius,  bishop  of  Caerleon,  were  all  presS 
that  fact  alone  showing  that  Christianity  J 
so  far  universal  that  even  in  those  early  ti  : 
London  was  possessed  of  a cathedral,  and  <j 
the  whole  country  was  mapped  out  for  e<  * 
siastical  purposes,  and  they  were  also  summu: 
to  attend  at  Nice,  325  ; Sardis,  347  ; and  Ai 
nium,  359.  There  is  something  glorious  ii(| 
idea  that  a bishop  of  London  was  one  of  t'S 
who  drew  up  that  mighty  confession  of  fc| 
the  Nicene  Creed. 

St.  Helena,  the  Empress-mother  of  Conej, 
tine,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a Br. 
princess,  doubtless  favoured  the  land  of  j 
birth,  and  the  Roman  city  of  London  prob, 
possessed  several  churches  other  than  ijj 
cathedral,  but  the  utter  ruin  which  fell  it 
London  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bom^ 
and  the  long  struggles  with  the  Piets  and  SJ 
and  afterwards  with  the  Saxon  hordes,  6l| 
in  the  total  expulsion  of  its  Christian  inli| 
tants.  Theonus,  archbishop  of  London,  x 
Theodicus,  archbishop  of  York,  fled  with  h 
clergy  and  people  into  the  wilds  of  Waleslf 
Cornwall,  to  the  shores  and  rocky  coasfcj 
Brittany,  and  to  Ireland. 

But  we  have  some  traditions  here  in  Lol| 
not  to  be  utterly  ignored.  St.  Peter's-® 
Cornhill  sets  up  a claim  for  remote  antiqii. 
and  again  with  regard  to  St.  Helen’s,  Bisb 
gate,  what  could  have  been  more  naturalii 
that  the  early  Christians  of  this  city  sb 
have  dedicated  a church  to  her  to  whom  4 
owed  so  much  ? That  portion  of  London,  i 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Roman  city,  was  a | 
wealthy  quarter,  as  the  numerous  remainj 
tesselated  pavements  of  villa  residences  ssi 
And  why,  lastly,  was  our  cathedral  ch  i 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul, — a very  rare  dedicat 
These  questions  are  very  suggestive,  and  ) 
all  point  to  a very  remote  and  early  perie 
Christianity,  some  centuries  before  St.  Auguiji 
and  his  monks  ever  reached  these  shores.  -| 
whatever  this  primitive  type  of  church  archil 
ture  and  arrangement  was,  the  succeeding  n 
centuries  of  Paganism,  when  the  worship 
Wodin,  Thor,  and  Friga  replaced  Christiei 
for  the  time,  had  so  utterly  obliterated  it. 
at  the  advent  of  St.  Augustine  it  existed  al  i 
in  tradition  only.  Ireland,  whither  St.  Pa 
had  fled, — for  the  patron  saint  of  the  Emft' 
Isle  was  himself  a Briton, — has  preserved  ei 
very  ancient  stone  structures  dating  from  ti: 
times.  The  plan  of  these  is  generally  a pi; 
lelogram,  divided  into  two  portions  by  an  a; 
but  the  workmanship  is  so  rude  that  it  ist: 
bably  the  reason  why  so  simple  a plan! 
adopted,  and  one  which  could  easily  be  buiL 
rude  and  inexperienced  workmen. 

Wales  possesses  a great  number  of  very  s: 
churches,  consisting  of  only  nave  and  eba 
almost  invariably  square-ended.  In  Corni 
although  showing  traces  of  the  early  Chi 
especially  in  the  curious  dedications  to  saiff 
essentially  British  origin,  the  churches  i 
nearly  all  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 

Brittany,  again,  another  place  of  refug 
the  early  Christians,  although  full  of  monuni 
of  an  age  still  more  remote, — the  megalith 
has  nothing  that  can  positively  be  identl 
Perhaps  Lanleff  may  be ; if  so,  it  is  an  ei 
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1 1 the  rale,  being  circular.  Some  excava- 
jjiat  the  Reculvers  brought  to  light  the  plan 
&!  exceedingly  early  church  ; but  this,  from 
fcisition  in  the  midst  of  a castrum,  would 
pibly  be  Roman,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
churcli  of  St.  Mary,  in  Dover  Castle,  and 
Mother  ancient  church  at  South  Elmham, 
WBungay,  and  again  another  at  Castle 
R ', — all  these  are  within  the  precincts  of 
Ri  prootorian  camps.  The  Reculvers  had 
^considerably  altered  before  it  was  pur- 
)i  ruined  in  the  last  century,  but  there  is 
n|jnt  left  to  show  what  the  original  plan 
v efore  the  additions  in  the  twelfth  and 
d inth  centuries. 

Ji  basilican  type  is  so  apparent  that  some 
Uiaries  would  have  us  believe  that  it  was  a 
iila  and  not  a Christian  church.  It  has  a 
nlivided  from  north  and  south  aisles,  not 
rjumns,  but  by  piers  or  portions  of  the 
£ dividing  the  nave  from  the  chancel  were 
Lofty  arches,  the  centre  being  the  highest, 
Jill  on  two  detached  columns.  The  chancel 
s, dal,  with  two  small  openings  or  doors 
x-micating  with  chambers  at  the  eastern 
nJf  each  aisle,  corresponding  to  the  pro- 
si  and  diaconicum  of  a Greek  church,  and 
11  iole  floor  is  a bed  of  solid  concrete.  At 
R m there  are  no  aisles,  but  the  nave  was 
S|1  at  the  distance  of  27  ft.  from  the  west 
jjflid  partition,  pierced  by  two  nari-ow  lofty 
u and  a central  pier,  the  pronaos  or  nar- 
ji!f  the  Gx'eek  church.  At  Castle  Rising 
i n consists  of  a nave,  41  ft.  by  19  ft. ; 
iljnarrow  arch,  only  9 ft.  wide,  leading  into 
( cel,  13  ft.  square  ; then  another  arch,  9 ft. 

f pening  into  an  apsidal  recess,  15  ft.  by 
1 in. 

x he  authority  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  St. 
^ line  was  advised  by  St.  Gregory  not  to 
the  heathen  temples  of  the  English,  but 
Ifch  remove  the  images  of  their  gods,  to 
rvae  walls  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars, 
Jjposit  relics  in  them,  and  convert  them 

Siristian  churches,  not  only  to  save  the 
3 of  building  new  ones,  but  also  that  the 
l?i  might  be  more  easily  prevailed  on  to 
tUt  those  places  of  worship  to  which  they 
Hen  accustomed. 

A.D.  602. 

iih  this  period  we  do  possess  authentic 
J'i  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

Bi-ugustine,  on  his  ai'rival  at  Canterbury, 
Kme  aucient  church  in  use, — that  of  St. 

1 for  Bertha,  the  queen  of  Ethelbert,  was 
','ttian,  an(i  another  one  in  ruins,  destined 
thcne  the  venerable  mother  church  of  every 
^England,  and  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan 
feihops  of  Canterbury. 

m church,  as  rebuilt  by  St.  Augus'ine, 
’its  so  oonversant  with  the  basilica  of  St. 
51  at  Rome,  would  naturally  present  similar 
l>!8,  and  accordingly  we  find,  from  the 
given  of  it  by  Eadmer,  that  it  was  a 
Ivi  but,  with  one  or  two  unusual  features. 
?'3ssed  both  an  eastern  and  a western  apse ; 
^fiitern  one  contained  the  high  altar,  and 
fliitern,  the  altar  of  St.  Mary.  It  further 
]?ed  two  towel's, — one  dedicated  to  St. 
"iy  on  the  south  side,  thi'ough  which  was 
Q;ance  into  the  church,  and  another  on  the 
Predicated  to  St.  Martin  ; these  towers 
[Loout  iu  the  centre  of  each  side.  It  still 
1>)  carried  out  the  basilican  tradition  in 
J iug  a crypt  ; and  the  bodies  of  SS. 

I'  York  and  Swithin  of  ( Winchester 
f&lplaced  under  the  altars ; and  the 
a chal  chair  iu  the  western  apse  behind 
“xr,  so  that  the  priest  celebrating  mass  at 
ll,lr  of  St.  Mary  had  his  face  to  the  con- 
1-1  on.  Of  coarse,  when  the  celebration 
^ ice  at  the  other  altar  in  the  eastern  apse 
11  itions  were  reversed,  a change  which  has 
B;scome  universal,  and  which  very  probably 
& com  this  proto-cathedral. 

was  the  first  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  a 
B likely  to  exert  an  immense  influence  on 
er  churches  of  the  converted  Saxons 
11  lout  England,  and  to  be  adopted  as  a type, 

11 3uch  manner  did  it  exist  until  1067,  when 
; totally  burnt  by  fire. 

•: cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Win- 
lt  dates  from  a period  even  more  remote 
Hat  of  Canterbury.  Lucius,  king  of  the 
, a personage  whom  some  consider  purely 
Jal;  although  constant  reference  is  made 
' in  very  ancient  records,  founded  it 
• bi,  and  dedicated  it  to  our  Saviour 
■ jJ;  from  the  authority  of  Moracius,  an 
•u  whoso  works  are  now  lost,  we  have  a 


circumstantial  account  of  its  size,  two  Pagan 
temples  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  close 
proximity — Concord  and  Apollo.  The  city  was 
then  called  Kaergwent,  afterwards  Winton  or 
Winchester.  This  church  was  totally  destroyed 
during  the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  but 
was  rebuilt  A.D.  293,  and  rededicated  to 
St.  Amphibalus,  but  on  a smaller  scale.  It  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Saxons,  and  for  the 
period  of  142  years  was  a heathen  temple. 
St.  Birinus,  who  converted  this  part  of  England 
forty-one  years  after  St.  Augustine,  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  it  rebuilt  and  rededicated  (for 
the  third  time)  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

St.  Swithin,  who  died  A.D.  863,  was  interred, 
according  to  his  own  injunctions,  outside  this 
chui'ch,  and  Wolstan  in  his  life  of  him  says  that 
a tower,  capped  with  a roof,  and  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  stood  before  the  lovely  entrance  of 
the  holy  temple  ; between  this  and  the  sacred 
nave  the  body  of  the  saint  was  interred,  for  he 
thought  himself  unworthy  of  being  buried  within 
the  church.  But  it  was  again  rebuilt  and 
rededicated  to  the  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  by  Athelwold,  consecrated  bishop 
A.D.  963.  This  bishop  was  a great  builder  of 
churches.  Ely  and  Medeamstede,  afterwards 
called  Peterborough,  and  Thoi'ney,  all  ex- 
perienced his  benefactions.  Wolstan  gives  a 
poetical  description  of  this  church  and  of  its 
dedication  in  A.D.  980,  which  will  give  a fair 
idea  of  its  magnificence ; and  yet  scarcely  a 
century  had  passed  when  it  was  once  more  de- 
stroyed, and  the  present  one  erected  by  the  side 
of  it,  by  Bishop  Walkelin.  York,  Worcester, 
and  St.  Paul’s  have  similar  histories  attached  to 
them  of  buildings  and  rebuildings,  an,d  these 
instances  are  given  to  show  that  architecture  in 
Saxon  England  was  anything  but  a stationary 
art,  and  that  these  churches  were  built  of  stone, 
and  possessed  aisles  and  chapels,  triforia  and 
clearstories,  and  centi’al  and  other  towers,  and 
that  the  only  reason  why  in  these  days  we 
cannot  absolutely  fix  upon  any  portion  of  our 
bigger  minsters  as  being  Saxonis  that  each  age 
pulled  down  the  work  of  the  preceding  one, 
only  to  replace  it  with  something  better ; but, 
to  dismiss  Saxon  architecture  altogethei*,  and  to 
argue  that  it  never  existed,  and  that  the  build- 
ings were  of  the  rudest  description,  and  gene- 
rally built  of  wood,  as  some  authorities  do,  is  a 
manifest  absurdity  and  a wilful  shutting  of  one’s 
eyes  to  documentary  evidence  so  clear  and  so 
precise.  Thus  what  can  be  clearer  than  the 
following  description  of  the  cathedral  at  York, 
given  by  Flaccus  Alcuinus  ? 

But  a new  structure  of  a wondx'ous  basilica 
was  in  the  days  of  this  bishop  (Egbert)  begun, 
completed,  and  consecrated.  The  house,  of 
appropriate  altitude,  is  supported  by  solid 
columns  set  under  curved  arches.  Within  it 
sparkles  with  admirable  ceilings  and  windows, 
and  in  its  beauty  shines  environed  with  many 
aisles  (or  apsidal  chapels).  It  has  a great 
number  of  apartments  with  distinct  roofs, 
which  contain  thirty  altars,  with  various  orna- 
ments. Two  disciples,  Eanbald  and  Alcuin,  at 
the  command  of  the  prelate,  erected  this 
temple,  and  he  himself  consecrated  it  to  the 
“Alma  Sophia”  ten  days  before  his  death. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  invariably  the  basili- 
can ; but  certain  modifications  began  to  be 
apparent,  both  in  the  structional  plan  and  in  the 
ritual  arrangements.  The  growth  of  monasticism 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  this  : the  necessity 
of  a loDg  choir,  to  accommodate  a number  of 
monks,  and  the  consequent  seclusion  of  their 
altar,  their  part  of  the  chui’ch  being  scx'eened 
off,  necessitated  the  provision  of  an  altar  for  the 
laity,  either  outside  the  screen  or  in  some  chapel 
especially  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  The  cross 
was  very  strongly  mai-ked  in  the  ground  plans. 
The  projection  of  the  transepts  brought  this 
into  greater  prominence,  but  these  changes  only 
affected  the  large  cathedral  churches  and 
monasteries ; the  smaller  parish  churches  were 
still  constructed  on  a modified  form  of  the 
basilican  type,  with  or  without  aisles. 

At  Bi-ixworth  we  have  the  remains  of  a 
Saxon  church,  now  considerably  reduced  and 
modified,  founded  by  Saxulphus  as  a cell 
to  Medampstede  (Peterborough),  circa  A.D. 
700.  The  plan  consisted  of  a nave  of  four 
bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a choir  with 
two  short  aisles  only  half  its  length,  and  a 
semicircular  presbytery  beyond.  The  arches 
are  quite  plain,  and  are  supported  by  square 
piers,  or  rather  portions  of  the  wall,  for  the  pier 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  opening ; the  aisles 
have  been  destroyed,  but  the  foundations  yet 


remain ; they  opened  into  square  chambers  at 
each  end,  communicating  with  the  western  tower 
and  the  choir;  an  arch  separated  tho  nave  from 
the  choir,  and  tho  choir  from  the  presbytery, 
and  a similar  arch  existed  at  the  west  end, 
opening  into  the  tower.  It  vei’y  much  resembles 
the  church  of  the  Reculvers.  Roman  brick  is 
extensively  used  in  both  these  churches.  Tho 
similarity  between  the  two  buildings  is  so 
striking  that  we  must  either  reject  the  lleculvers 
as  being  Roman,  or  Brixworth  as  being  Saxon, 
and  the  evidence  being  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  formei',  it  is  most  probable  that  the  founda- 
tion by  Saxulphus  was  only  a refoundation. 

Scattered  throughout  England  are  certain 
other  architectural  remains  to  be  found  in  about 
120  churches  ; these  remains  are  supposed  to  be 
Saxon,  and  they  generally  consist  of  rude 
balusters,  shafts,  angular  straight-sided  ai'ches, 
flat  strip-like  pilasters,  coi'ner  stones  alter- 
nately long  and  short,  masonry  disposed  in 
what  is  called  herring-bone  fashion,  and  door- 
ways with  plain  stone  semicircular  ai'ches, 
without  any  mouldings  or  enrichments  what- 
ever. Sompting,  Barnack,  Deerhurst,  Earl’s 
Barton,  and  S.  Benet,  Cambridge,  are  all  in  this 
style,  or  show  decided  traces. 

But  we  have  a remarkable  corroboration  of 
the  richness  of  these  Saxon  buildings  in  many 
of  the  beautiful  illuminated  manuscripts  of  tho 
same  period.  They  represent  very  often  build- 
ings showing  all  the  characteristics  of  a style 
called  now  Norman.  Take  as  an  instance  the 
“ Benedictional  of  St.  Ethel  wold”  now  iu  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  in 
these  gorgeous  pages  we  find  in  the  borders  and 
in  the  miniatures  columns  and  capitals  of  which 
we  can  easily  find  the  prototypes. 

This  book  had  been  ordered  by  St.  Ethelwold 
of  a certain  monk  subject  to  him,  one  Gode- 
mann,  and  in  a part  of  the  metrical  dedication 
occurs  this  passage  : — “ He  ordered  also  to  be 
made  in  it  many  arches  elegantly  decorated  and 
fitted  up  with  various  ornamental  pictui'es  ex- 
pressed in  divers  beautiful  colours  and  gold.” 
Ethelwold,  or  Athelwold,  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  history  of  Winchester  Cathedral  as  a re- 
builder of  that  and  also  of  Peterborough, Ely,  and 
Thorney,  and  the  date  of  this  book  must  there- 
fore be  between  the  years  963  and  984;  and  on 
the  last  page  is  represented  a bishop, — probably 
St.  Ethelwold,  or  his  predecessor,  St.  Swithin, — 
giving  the  benediction,  and  at  the  top  some 
architectural  details,  especially  a very  graceful 
bell-tower,  surmounted  by  a weathercock,  show- 
ing the  bells ; and  Wolstan,  whose  poem  has 
been  already  referred  to,  thus  speaks  of  this 
very  tower  : — “A  sparkling  tower,  which  reflects 
from  heaven  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  It 
has  five  compartments,  pierced  by  open  win- 
dows, and  on  all  four  sides  as  many  ways  are 
open.  The  lofty  peaks  of  the  tower  are  capped 
with  pointed  roofs.  Above  these  stands  a rod 
with  golden  balls,  and  at  the  top  a mighty 
golden  cock,  which  boldly  turns  its  face  to  every 
wind  that  blows.” 

But  we  now  approach  a period  always  looked 
upon  as  a turning  point  in  our  history,  that  is 
the  so-called  Conquest  by  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy, — no  more  a conquest  than  that  of 
another  William,  of  Dutch  extraction,  at  a later 
period  of  our  histoi’y  ; and  according  to  almost 
universal  authority,  we  are  called  upon  to  be- 
lieve that  in  a short  period  of  about  fifty  years 
every  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  kiugdom 
was  either  wholly  or  partially  rebuilt,  and  that 
the  arcliitectui'e  of  Saxon  England  was  entirely 
destroyed ; thus  disposing  of  all  the  great 
cathedrals,  and  equally  great  abbeys,  and  some 
thousands  of  parish  churches.  It  might  have 
been  so,  but  does  it  seem  likely  ? Was  the  state 
of  society  sufficiently  tranquil  to  allow  of  this  ? or 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  afford  it  ? Let  others 
answer  this  as  they  can,  but  the  impression 
must  remain  upon  the  mind  of  all  who  consider 
this  question,  thaUin  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these 
pompous  and  eulogistic  descriptions  of  the  uni- 
versal rebuildings  by  Norman  bishops  and  abbots 
were  nothing  more  than  recasings  or  remodel- 
lings of  existing  structures,  and  that  we  still 
possess  in  most  of  them  the  shell  or  carcass  of 
the  original  Saxon  work  overlaid  with  later 
enrichments  and  embellishments. 

A.D.  1066  to  1100. 

No  modification  whatever  of  the  existing 
plan  adopted  by  the  Saxons,  that  is  the 
basilican,  with  transepts,  and  aisles,  and  apses, 
with  surrounding  aisles  and  chapels  for  tho 
larger  chui'ches,  and  naves,  with  or  without 
aisles  and  chancels  and  westei’n  tower  for  thq 
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ordinary  parish  churches,  took  place  on  the  chaDge 
of  dynasty  ; but  there  was  one  feature  -which 

soo/ became  nnirersal,  namely,  yanlting  after 

the  Roman  manner,  that  is,  without  dmgonal 
the  aisles  and  chapels, 


ribs,  at  first  only  over 


the  main  roof  being  still  of  timber,  according  to 
the  old  basilican  tradition.  The  principle  of 
this  vaulting  was  that  of  two  barrel-vaults 
intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles,  a prm- 
ciple  known  and  practised  long  before  by  the 
Romans.  The  semicircular  arch  is  universal; 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  of  that  character 
called  cushioned  cap;  the  bases  are  plain, 
generally  only  of  one  member ; ornament  is  at 
first  sparingly  introduced,  although  as  the 
century  approaches  the  end  it  becomes  redundant, 
giving  to  the  so-called  Norman  style  a richness 
scarcely  equalled,  and  never  exceeded,  by  the 
successive  styles.  The  piers,  which  were  before 
nothing  more  than  one  or  two  plain  orders  in  the 
arches  carried  down  to  the  ground,  and  separated 
from  them  by  plain  chamfered  strings,  become 
now  pillars,  the  arches  of  the  triforia,  iustead 
of  being  of  one  opening,  now  having  two  or  more 
arches  grouped  under  one  containing  arch  ; and 
the  clearstory,  instead  of  having  one  window 
perfectlv  plain  and  only  splayed  internally,  is 
enriched  now  in  the  inside  by  being  placed  in  a 
sort  of  triple  arcade  ; a greater  use  is  made  of 
wrought  stonework,  the  rough  walling  now  being 
universally  ashlared,— that  is,  covered  with  a 
casing  of  wrought  stone  blocks.  The  larger 
churches  are  generally  adorned  with  three 
towers,  sometimes  more,  and  are  surmounted  by 
high  pyramidal  roofs  covered  with  lead.  The 
external  doorways  now  become  of  several  orders, 
each  differently  and  highly  enriched.  Figure 
sculpture  of  a rude  and  archaic  character,  inter- 
spersed with  gryphons  and  dragons  and  rude 
foliage,  now  adorns  the  capitals  ; and,  lastly,  two 
very  characteristic  enrichments,  the  chevron  or 
zigzag  and  the  billet.  The  walls  are  always  of 
i enormous  thickness,  and  the  buttresses  are 


arch  became  better  understood  and  better  ap. 
plied;  the  pure  Pagan  Btyle  of  ancient  Rome, 
with  its  columns  and  horizontal  entablatures, 
gradually  develop  into  a pure  Christian  style 
under  Constantine  ; then  the  partial  eclipse  of 
art  during  those  dark  ages,  only  to  shine  forth 
a^ain  under  Charlemagne,  in  Western  Europe, 
and  under  St.  Wilfrid  here  in  Savon  England; 
and  yet  how  little  have  all  these  changes  inllu. 
enced  the  plan  of  the  fabric,  for  in  the  Savon 
and  Norman  cathedral  or  church  we  can  still 
trace  the  arrangement  of  the  early  basilica,  with 
its  colonnaded  aisles  and  semicircular  apse  and 
wooden  roofs.  In  the  bigger  minsters  the  cross 


may  ameou  uuu  , , - 

alter  it ; the  sober  dignity  of  the  upper  chamber, 
the  best  room,  is  imparted  to  the  church,  the 
best  building  in  the  town  or  village ; the  solemn 
gloom  of  the  oratory  in  the  catacombs  is  repro- 
duced in  the  vaulted  crypts,  and  beneath  the 
altars  still  repose  the  bodies  of  the  saints.  The 
atrium  and  the  cloister  are  identical.  ihe 
narthex  can  be  traced  in  the  gallilees  of  Durham, 
Glastonbury  (and  Ely  in  a modified  form),  and 
in  the  porches  of  the  smaller  parish  churches. 
The  Christian  altar  is  still  the  centre  of  wor- 
ship, and  where  its  highest  acts  are  performed, 
and  the  apostolic  doctrine  perpetuated. 

Christianity  has  stamped  its  seal  upon  this 
early  architecture.  These  venerable  churches 
could  never  be  anything  else  but  temples  of  the 
Lord.  The  stern  and  massive  grandeur  of  a 
Norman  cathedral  or  church  strikes  one  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  Christian  faith  founded 
on  a rock.  Her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy 


hills : — 

“ That  upper  room  is  Heaven  on  earth; 
Within  its  precincts  lie 
All  that  earth  has  of  faith  or  hope, 

Or  Heaven-born  charity.  ' 

Those  tongues  still  speak  within  the  church, 
That  fire  is  undecay’d  ; 

Its  well-spring  was  that  upper  room, 

Where  those  twelve  princes  pray’d." 


of  only  a very  slight  projection. 

In  the  small  parish  churches  the  chancel  arch, 
which  is  often  very  narrow,  has  sometimes  two 
smaller  arches  on  each  side,  and,  following  a 
primitive  tradition,  the  chancels  are  generally 
square-ended.  This  square  end  is  undoubtedly 
an  ancient  British  custom,  perhaps  one  of  those 
traditionary  rules  derived  from  the  Eastern 
Chnrch  before  Roman  colonists  or  missionaries 
introduced  the  apse,  and  in  the  low  chancel  arch, 
and  the  two  others,  as  at  Barfreston,  there  may 
be  just  a faint  reminiscence  of  the  iconostasis 
and  its  triple  doors. 

Kilpeck,  and  one  or  two  other  churches  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  have  this  peculiarity  of 
plan,  a Bqnare  chancel,  and  a second  arch  open- 
ing into  an  apsidal  recess,  resembling  the 
churches  at  Brixworth  and  South  Elmham.  In 
the  great  churches  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  built 
by  Duke  William  and  bis  consort  Matilda,  called 
respectively  the  Abbaye  anx  Hommes  and  the 
Abbaye  aux  Dames,  we  might  have  had  a good 
opportunity  of  comparing  these  buildings  with 
the  work  at  Winchester,  St.  Alban’s,  and 
Rochester,  but  these  Normandy  examples  have 
unfortunately  undergone  some  very  material 
changes  since  their  first  erectiou,  and  recent 
researches  now  prove  that  very  little  remains 
of  the  originals, — the  twelfth  century  having 
remodelled  them.  The  addition  of  the  vaulting 
also  has  entirely  changed  their  appearanco,  for 
the  original  roofs  were  of  timber.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  John,  in  the  White  Tower,  we 
shall  find  a very  early  and  very  pare  specimen 
of  Norman  architecture,  and  again,  in  the  sub- 
structure of  the  dormitory  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  some  early  Norman  work,  the  latter 
being  very  similar  to  the  transepts  at  Win- 
chester. These  two  examples  we  shall  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  on  Saturday  next, 
our  first  field-day,  when  a personal  inspection 
will  give  you  all  a better  idea  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  style  than  the  mere  dry  description 
given  here. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to 
enter  into  the  subject  of  symbolism,  and  how 
far  it  influenced  Christian  architecture,  neither 
has  the  subject  of  the  decoration  of  these  build- 
ings been  touched  upon  ; both  are  subjects  to 
which  your  attention  will  be  hereafter  directed; 
but  from  this  point  at  which  we  have  arrived 
carry  your  mind  back  through  the  thousand 
years  which  have  elapsed  from  our  starting- 
point,  and  mark  how  carefully  primitive  tradi- 
tion ha3  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 
The  outer  forms  and  architectural  ornament 
may  have  changed  and  varied,  the  constructive 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  APPARATUS  AT  THE 
ALBERT  HALL. 


Undoubtedly  the  most  complete  exhibition  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  several  varieties  of  the 
electric  light  which  has  yet  taken  place  in  any 
part  of  the  world  is  the  one  which,  formally 
inaugurated  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  in  the 
presence  of  H.R.n.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian, 
H.S.H.  the  Dnke  of  Teck,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  and  brilliant  (in  more  senses  than  one) 
assemblage,  will  remain  open  until  this  (Satur- 
day) evening.  It  was  a happy  idea  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  to 
practically  apply  the  electric  light  to  the 
illumination  of  that  unique  building,  and,  as 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  observed  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  the  Council  should  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  public  and  of  the  seatholders 
for  their  enterprise  in  the  matter.  The  idea  of 
holding  a comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  powers 
of  the  electric  light  seems  to  havo  naturally 
ensued,  and  the  suitability  of  the  hall  for  such 
a display  as  that  witnessed  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  apparent  to  all  who  were  present. 
In  and  around  the  arena  were  fixed  a number 
of  lamps  for  exhibiting  the  different  varieties 
of  the  electric  light  now  before  the  world. 
Other  apparatus  of  the  most  diverse  kind,  but 
all  haviog  some  relation  to  the  subject  of  light- 
ing, was  exhibited  on  benches  placed  between 
the  various  groups  of  lights,  and  in  each  open- 
ing of  the  arcade  of  the  upper  gallery  was 
placed  a Jablochkoff  light.  As  Mr.  Preece 
proceeded  with  his  lecture  the  several  kinds  of 
light  were  in  turn  exhibited,  generally  without 
any  hitch  or  contretemps  whatever.  The  marvel 
is  that  with  such  a complication  of  wires, 
machines,  lamps,  and  engines,  everything  went 
so  smoothly.  The  labour  of  getting  the  mate- 
rials together  must  have  been  very  onerous,  and 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  owe  much 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  the  subject  than 
in  the  words  prefixed  to  the  programme  by  Mr. 
J.  N.  Shoolbred,  C.E.,  who  has  materially 
assisted  Mr.  Wentworth  Cole,  the  manager,  in 
the  arrangement, — no  slight  job, — of  thejvarious 
engines  and  machines  : — 

“The  council,  in  this  collection  of  apparatus 
in  connexion  with  Electric  Lighting,  have 
endeavoured  to  make  it  embrace  the  entire 
scope  of  all  applications  into  which  electric 
light  strictly  enters  ; and  likewise  as  completely 


means  hitherto  devised  for  the  productii( 
the  electric  light  by  mechanical  means,  tij 
will,  consequently,  be  found  among  the  es^ 
apparatus  superseded  by  modern  improver , 
They  will,  nevertheless,  be  of  interest,  in,  -, 
ing  the  steps  which  have  led  gradually  L 
present,  more  or  less  perfected,  invention 
was  not  until  the  electric  current  was  c . 
able  by  mechanical  means  that  the  use  : ; 
light  from  it  became  at  all  general;  iti  . 
duction  from  the  voltaic  battery,  owing, ij 
costliness  and  the  care  required,  having  eg  ; 
its  use  to  the  lecture  theatre  and  to  a fewf  i 
applications.  The  introduction  of  the  gn. 
improved  methods  now  employed  for  tb  . 
duction  of  electricity  by  mechanical  me 
due  to  the  development  of  Faraday’s  disci - 
in  1831,  that  an  electric-spark  conn 
obtained  by  causing  a soft-iron  bar,  or  a 
having  a coil  of  copper  wire  wound  upoi]n 
approach  and  recede  from  the  poles  of  a ] i 
neut  magnet.  This  discovery,  small  thd. 
seems,  is  the  germ  which,  developed  h 
hand-worked  machines  of  Pixii,  of  Saxi* 
Wilde,  and  others  (some  of  which  are  in  tliq 
sent  collection),  led  up  to  the  large  e» 
machines  of  Nollet,  driven  by  a steam-m 
From  these  machines  it  was  that,  after  cl 
modifications,  Professor  Holmes,  in  IS. 
Paris,  first  produced  in  a practical  form  ill 
tinuous  and  steady  stream  of  eloctricij 
Amongst  the  exhibits  are  some  of  the  tj  ii 
machines  by  means  of  which  this  invent 
troduced,  in  1859,  this  brilliant  luminaci 
onr  lighthouses;  to  bo  closely  followed 
Alliance  Company  of  Paris  with  those 
French  coasts.  In  1867  the  discovery.: 
simultaneously  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstojn 
by  Dr.  W.  Siemens,  of  the  principle  of  ai 
tation  of  electric  currents  by  the  reae. 
electro-magnets  upon  one  another,  added  ti 
class  of  electric  machines  to  those  pf 
known ; since  the  further  necessity  for  >■ 
nent  magnets  was  thereby  dispensed  w i 
the  action  of  two  electro-magnets  upa 
other,  it  was  found,  by  commencing  w 
very  feeble  magnetism  always  latent  ;1 
iron-core,  gradually  intensified  the  i( 
current  produced,  a portion  of  it  beingii 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  rest 
cores  until  it  became  of  very  cousin 
power.  These  machines,  using  electro-ri 
only  in  their  construction,  are  termed  *<3t 
electric,’  in  distinction  to  the  earlier  ones- 
permanent  magnets  of  steel  are  used, : 
which  the  term  ‘ magneto-electric  ’ is 
From  this  date  the  successive  machines  0;i 
of  Siemens,  of  Gramme,  and  of  others,:' 
single  lights,  followed  in  quick  succession) 
about  1875  Lontin,  and,  later  on,  Gi 
devised  machines  suitable  for  the  produn 
many  lights.  It  is  from  the  last-name 
the  well-known  Jablochkoff  candles  are  i 
supplied  ; while  the  former  is  distinguish 
the  method  which  bears  the  inventor’s  nar 
of  the  systems  of  lighting  jnst  referre'! 
well  as  the  Wilde  and  the  Wallace- Farm! 
be  seen  in  operation  in  the  interior  of  t) 
and  the  first-named  al3o  round  a portioni 
corridors ; while  certain  'parts  of  the  « 
of  the  building,  and  of  the  adjoining  n 
will  be  illuminated  by  the  concentrate: 
emanating  from  a Gramme  machine,  a, 
jected  by  a reflector  attached  to  a Serriii 
Most  of  the  best-known  forms  of  lamps,]! 
with  the  electric-light  is  produced,  are  ii< 
in  the  collection ; which  also  contaiitj 
sides,  samples  of  carbons,  conducting-wir 
other  smaller  appliances,  examples  of  i 
meters,  and  of  other  instruments  for  me: 
the  intensity  of  the  light  produced ; or,  i: 
cases,  of  the  electric  current  itself.” 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  alloi 
give  at  this  time  any  detailed  description 
exhibits,  several  of  which  have,  indeei 
previously  described  in  our  volumes,  i 
be  of  interest,  however,  to  state  that  the 
tion  includes  the  following : — 


- , - ’ ouKiu  auu  iiiAowiBo  as  completely 

skill  may  have  improved  as  the  principle  of  the  | representative  a3  possible  of  all  the  various 


WORKING  EXHIBITS. 

West  Arena  Entrance.- Otto  gas  engine.  8-h.p. 
exhibited  by  Crossley  Bros. ; electric  machine  - 
“ A,”  by  British  Electric  Light  Co. 

East  Arena,  Covered  Entrance. — Two  Marshall  3 
steam  engines,  driving  four  Gramme  “ A ” maclnn 
ingapproachtoHall,  by  India  Rubber,  Ae.,  Co. ; o» 
and  Steevens  portable  Bteam-eugine,  driving  i 
Farmer  machine,  by  Anglo-American  Electric  La 
Gramme  “ D"  with"  Brotherhood”  three-cyhnaa 
complete  on  frame,  by  the  War  Office. 

Engine-room : Electric  Machines. — Siemens  sm| 
by  Siemens  Bros.  ; Gramme  multiple  light,  by  tn. 
G6uerale  d’Electricit£ ; Lontin  multiple  hglji.  11 
Harding;  Wilde  multiple  light,  by  the  Electric. 
Co. 


[at  10,  1879.] 
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il-ena  of  Hull  are  the  following  working  exhibits  : — 
[?  Lights.  — Siemens,  by  Siemens  Bros.;  Serrin, 
iv[mann,  Roynier,  and  Higgins,  by  British  Electric 
> orapany  ; Rapieff,  by  National  Electric  Light  Oor- 
k'i;  Wallace,  by  Anglo-American  Electric  Light 
;,uy  ; Iridium  incandescent  light,  by  Anglo-American 
tj  Light  Company  ; Jablochkoff,  by  SociAA  Generale 
Hrioittf ; De  Meritens,  by  Edmuudsou  & Co. ; Wilde, 
iijELetric  Lighting  Co. 


is  how  to  produce  heat.  Heat  can  be  produced 
by  chemistry,  by  the  production  of  electricity, 
and  by  various  other  means.  Here  I have 
the  ends  of  two  wires  communicating  with 
a machine  out  of  doors,  and  when  I bring 
the  wires  into  contact  the  effect  is  very 
feeble.  But  they  always  feel  the  power  of  elec- 
tricity. You  will  observe  that  somebody  has 
come  to  my  aid,  and  by  simply  bringing  those 
two  wires  into  contact  we  produce  heat  by 
electricity.  Now  if,  instead  of  passing  the 
current  through  these  two  wires,  I pass  it 
through  a long  piece  of  platinum  wire,  you  will 
see  that  the  wire  becomes  incandescent,  and 
visible  to  you  all.  Again,  if  instead  of  pass- 
ing the  current  through  the  wire  I bring  it 
across  the  air  without  making  a contact  between 
the  two  pieces  of  carbon,  I produce  what  is  called 
- , the  electric  arc,  because  in  an  electric  arc  the 

teansiteihdS  creat  briar.°T » BpaeTe°f  **■**•- 

>»1). ; Do  Meritons  (snyill  machine)  magneto,  by  Da  ! tbere  an  arCn  ot  liame.  Now,  in  order  that 
Hi;  Schuckert  dynamo,  by  B.  Brain;  Wallace-  you  may  see  this  arc  in  its  perfect  form,  we 

I wm  thr°w™  imago  of  it  upou  a white 

lelaagnetic  iuductine,  by  Tho  Electric  Lighting  ! 8<3reen  nxed  against  the  organ.  Let  us  go  back 

I*  Lamps. — Regulator* ; Siemens  (small  size  and 
n8o),  by  Siemens  Bros.;  Duboscq,  by  Trinity 
' ‘ Holmes  (original  and  improved),  by  Trinity 
by  H.  Chapman  ; Serrin  and  Suisse 


/STRATIVE  EXHIBITS  IN  ARENA  OF  HALL. 

gas-engine,  3J  h.p.  driving,  by  Crossley  Bros. 

une  machine  and  Werdermann  lamp. 

Vic  Machines  .—Saxton,  by  Royal  Institution  ; 
FA  (original  magneto-electric  machine),  by  Trinity 
U Alliance  Co.  (magneto-electric  machine),  by 
ySouse;  Holmes  (original  dynamo-electric  machine), 
pity  House;  Gramme  (magneto),  by  Ladd  ; Gramme 
v “M”  size,  by  India  Rubber  and  Gutta  I’ercha 
o rilde’s  magneto,  by  Royal  Institution  ; Siemeus 

SI  dyuaino-maehiue,  shown  before  Royal  Society), 
ens  ; Ladd  (double  armature)  dynamo,  by  Ladd  ; 
(single-light)  dynamo,  by  Siemens  Bros. ; Siemens 
Jig-light)  dynamo,  by  Siemens  Bros.  ; Gramme 


IChapt , r , 

by  ,tlie  British  Electric  Light  Company  ; Serrin- 
ija  ordinary  form,  b for  sixteen  hours  burning, 
harine  size),  by  P.  Suisse;  Rapieff(four  and  three- 
brms  and  “ Moderator  ”),by  the  National  Electric 
1-rporation;  8errin-Lontin,  do  Mersanne,  by  G.  P. 
<;  Wallace,  Jasper,  and  others,  by  tho ’Anglo- 
la  Electric  Light  Company ; Hand  and  inclined  of 
K kinds,  by  the  War  OIBee  ; Krupp,  by  B.  Brain; 
. by  B.  Brain  ; and  De  Fonvielle,  by  W.  de  Fou- 
□andles  : Jablochkoff,  by  the  Society  Gdndralo 
ioitd  ; Wilde,  by  the  Electric  Lighting  Company  ; 
'tens,  by  De  Meritens ; Hapieff,  by  the  National 
Light  Corporation  ; and.Andrd,  byjG.  G.  AndrA— 
(cent  Lamps:  Reynier,  by  W.  Crooks;  Werder- 
r the  British  Electric  Light  Company  ; Higgins, 
" C.  Hill  ; Iridium  light,  by  the  Anglo-American 
pght  Company  ; and  Mining,  by  G.  G.  AndrA 
I.— Samples  of  manufactures  of  by  Carrd ; Sautter, 
& Co. ; Siemens  ; India  Rubber  and  Gutta 
rompany. 

Metric  Apparatus. — Photometers,  and  6-wick  colza 
(;y  lamp,  by  Trinity  House  ; Bunsen  photometer, 
j udle  sperm-oil  lamp,  by  T.  W.  Keates  ; Bunsen 
' ers,  lamps,  and  standard  sperm  candles,  by  W. 
|id  Wheatstone  photometer,  by  British  Electric 
rapany. 

Apparatus. — Holophote,  by  War  Office;  light- 
"ptric  apparatus,  by  Trinity  House;  projector,  by 
Brothers  ; Harding’s  veiocimeter,  by  Siemeus 
; veiocimeter,  by  R.  Anplegartk  ; instruments 
o the  use  of  the  electric  light  in  surgical  opera- 
G.  Trouvd;  hand-lamp  for  use  in  surgical  opera- 
B.  Squire  ; Bracket-lamp  for  use  in  deutal  opera- 
B,  Squire  ; Grieve's  lantern  shade  or  theatrical 
i,  by  J . J.  C alder ; and  Obach’s  galvauometer, 
is  Brotliers. 

\ting  ll  ires  and  Cables.  — Samples  of  different  kinds 
electric  lighting,  by  Siemens  Brothers  ; British 
jight  Company  ; G.  P.  Harding  (Lontin  lights)  ; 
cneralo  d’Electricitd  (Jablochkoff  candles)  ; and 
Jbber  and  Gutta  Percha  Company. 

Exhibition  was  formally  inaugurated  on 
>Vday  evening  by  a lecture  by  Mr.  W.  H. 

JL  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  opening 
jjpceedings,  said  that  as  senior  vice- 
5<it  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Albert 
£|t  devolved  upon  him  to  introduce 
^audience  Mr.  Preece,  the  electrician  to 


a little  in  our  history  and  start  from  the  year 
1831.  In  that  year  Faraday  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing electricity  by  the  simple  motion  of  wires 

I Chapman,  by  H.  Chapman;  Serrin  and  Suisso  in  the  neighbourhood  or  in  the  field  of  a magnet, 
by, the  British  Electric  Light  Company ; Serrin-  and  through  the  kindness  of  tho  Royal  Institu- 
tion we  have  to-night  on  the  table  in  front  of  mo 
the  very  apparatus  itself  by  which  Faraday 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  spark  from  the 
magnet.  Mr.  Ladd  will  now  turn  that  small 

, „ , rr,  machiue  very  rapidly;  and  in  doing  so  he  has 

ll  by  B.  Brain  : and  Do  Fonvielle,  by  W.  de  Fou-  converted  the  musoular  energy  of  his  arm  into 

eIootr.icil*  which  pr°a,loe  heat  “nd 
>p.tens,  by  Do  Meritens;  Hapieff,  by  the  National  "&ht.  But  man  IS  not  8trong  enough  to  afford 
4|Light  Corporation  ; and.Andrd,  byjG.  G.  AndrA—  the  power  to  produce  Buch  currents  as  will  give 

us  the  electric  light ; we  must  call  in  either 
steam  or  gas  or  some  other  motive  power ; and 
in  order  that  you  may  see  all  these  opera- 
tions, we  have  in  the  arena  Mr.  Crossley’s  gas- 
engine,  which  we  will  now  start,  and  it  will 
work  a small  Gramme  machine.  The  Gramme 
machine  is  now  at  work,  and  the  currents  pro- 
duced by  it  are  conducted  to  yonder  lamp,  and 
there  produce  the  electric  arc,  giving  intense 
heat  and  light.  All  these  operations  will  be 
more  evident  to  you  when  you  have  the  oppor- 

S—  . . » - , VMO...OUO  tunity  of  inspecting  the  machinery  at  the  close. 

instruments  Electric  lighting  by  incandescence  is  illustrated 
toSgaSS:  Jy  lamp  of  Mr.  Werdermann.  There  yon 
p<B.  Squire;  Bracket-lump  for  use  in  deutal  opera-  have  five  pretty  little  lights  produced  by  this 
B B,;  ?qUTre ; Grieve’s  lantern  shade  or  theatrical  principle  of  incandescence  ; and  at  this  table  we 
In',  Broiei.  ; 3 ^.nometor,  will  produce  a light  by  incandescence  by  render- 

ing  that  very  rare  metal,  iridium,  incandescent. 

We  have  in  this  globe  a piece  of  iridium,  about 
3 iu.  long.  Passing  through  it  a powerful 
current  of  electricity  we  produce  a soft  and 
pretty  light.  We  will  also  show  this  metal 
rendered  incandescent  in  the  port  and  starboard 
_ - . [red  and  green]  bow  lights  before  you,  showing 

|T  -p,  , . T,,.  , , . how  the  electric  light  can  be  applied  to  nautical 

B1,  tho  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  opening  purposes.  The  lights,  as  you  will  see,  are  far 

more  intense  than  those  usually  employed,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  more  durable,  for 
iridium  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  not 

« . - — | being  destroyed  by  the  heat  produced.  The 

Kjit-oflice,  who  had  been  kind  enough  to  next  lamps  to  which  I will  call  your  atten- 
7, t°  lecture  upon  electric  lighting.  j tion  are  those  which  are  dependent  for  their 

wreece  said lour  Royal  Highness,  my  j light  upon  the  principle  of  the  electric  arc. 

Sif  liJhf t i^!i  ent  emeu,-— 1 he  greatest  Here  we  have  the  Lontin  lamp,  illnminated  , used  to  illuminate  a street,  and  the  light  afforded 
Wtiwnrsf-  ia  fi  P®88e88  oa  this  earth  is  the  ^ by  currents  produced  from  a machine  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  street  be  sufficient, 
w-o  l 16  ai  • nnorusbbght.  Between  outside  the  building.  I will  also  call  your  atten-  the  light  at  the  “ home  ” end  of  the  street,— i.e., 
Uidmn  , ave  va“ous  sources  of  artificial , tion  to  the  Wallace  light,  which  is  also  dependent  ' ia  immediate  propinquity  to  the  light, — must 

PQ  . °?  01  ’ tall°w,  on  gas, ! upon  the  arc.  This  light  was  the  one  experi-  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  requirements  at  that 

V nlv  ,u  e 1Q  a those  sources  we  ■ mentally  tried  in  the  Liverpool-street  Station  of  end,  and  therefore  there  must  be  waste.  Again, 

Vinn  nf  L f^A  °-r  our  bght  upon  the  ^ the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  it  has  one  | theory  as  well  as  experiment  has  shown  that  to 
I haq  " + Pieoo  ot . coal,  as  you  are  peculiarity  that  makes  it  different  from  the  other  ! economise  your  light  you  must  centralise  it; 

9i>ut  if  we  nf  Pjo^uc0  a lights,  aud  that  is,  that  it  will  last  for  a week.  ' you  must  make  one  machine  operate  upon  one 

a ~ The  other  lights,  as  a rule,  will  only  last  for  a light,  and  by  that  means  secure  as  much  as  you 


electric  “ candle  ” admits  of  one  problem  being 
solved  to  a certain  extent,  and  that  is,  it  allows 
us  to  distribute  the  light;  but  then  the  distri- 
bution of  the  electric  light  means  considerable 
waste.  So  great  is  this  waste  that  the  light  is 
reduced  as  much  as  from  1,500  or  2,000  candle- 
power  down  to  200,  or  less.  The  practice  of 
measuring  light  by  candle-power  is  illustrated 
in  the  centre  of  tho  hall  by  photometers,  which 
are  kindly  exhibited  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  Mr.  Sugg,  and  others.  In  fact,  there 
is  a very  large  quantity  of  apparatus  exhibited 
here  to  which  I caunot  refer,  but  it  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  the  programme  which  has  been 
printed.  [At  this  point,  a little  delay  occurred 
in  the  illumination  of  the  Jablochkoff  lights  in 
the  gallery,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding 
in  signalling  instructions.  Mr.  Preece  therefore 
gave  directions  to  turn  on  the  Wallace  light, 
which  was  controlled  from  the  orchestra  end 
of  the  arena,  and  in  which,  as  Mr.  Preece 
remarked,  they  had  a friend  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  in  their  difficulties.]  It  is  (continued 
the  lecturer)  one  of  the  misfortunes  that  always 
happen  at  lectures  on  the  electric  light  that  it 
generally  plays  one  false  ; but  such  temporary 
failures  are  simply  due  to  over-zeal.  We  -will 
now  show  you  the  electrio  arc  in  another  form, — 
that  of  Siemens’s  holophote  lamp,  which  con- 
centrates the  powerful  light  of  the  lamp  upon  a 
fixed  spot.  This  lamp  is  eminently  calculated 
for  use  in  lighthouses  ; and  in  fortifications,  and 
on  board  ships,  it  will  be  of  advantage  iu  illu- 
minating land  or  sea,  and  in  enabling  a watch  to 
be  kept  against  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  It 
is  going  to  be  used  in  the  Spithead  Forts,  to 
illuminate  the  sea  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  approach  of  torpedo  boats.  The  holophote, 
as  you  will  see,  may  be  turned  round  on  a pivot, 
so  as  to  bring  its  light  to  bear  in  any  direction. 
Now,  having  shown  you  the  different  forms  of  the 
electrio  light,  I will  direct  your  attention  to  its 
practical  application  in  the  lighting  of  this  hall.  In 
the  engine-room  belonging  to  this  establishment 
the  engines  used  for  pumping  water  and  other 
purposes  are  utilised  to  rotate  five  Siemens  ma- 
chines, specimens  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
arena.  These  machines  produce  the  powerful  cur- 
rents which  illuminate  the  five  large  lamps  in  the 
roof.  It  is  a question  among  physicists  as  to 
whether  electric  lighting  by  tho  arc  or  by  in- 
candescence  is  to  be  the  light  of  the  future.  The 
light  produced  by  the  arc  has  been  shown  by 
Professor  Tyndall  to  give  2 i times  the  amount 
of  light  given  by  incandescence  ; but  there  are 
reasons  to  think  that  much  will  arise  from  the 
experiments  that  are  being  made  in  the  produc- 
tion of  light  by  incandescence.  The  latter  light 
has  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
extremely  steady  ; in  the  next  place,  it  is  very 
durable ; and,  lastly,  if  chemists  can  only  succeed 
iu  producing  a metal  or  material  which  can  be 
raised  to  a very  high  temperature,  say  5,000’, 
without  fusion,  the  question  is  solved.  Up  to 
the  present  time  only  one  substance  is  known 
which  will  fulfil  that  condition,  and  that  is 
the  metal  iridium,  which  is  very  rare  and 
very  expensive.  Another  point  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  connexion  with  the  electric  light 
is,  that  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a good 
thing.  If,  for  instance,  the  electric  light  be 


;>ut  if  we,  instead  of  leaving  the  com- 
J to  be  supported  by  the  atmosphere, 
4*ygeu,  we  increase  the  glow  through  the 
fiion  of  increased  heat.  And,  to  give  you 
illustration  of  this,  we  will  burn  a 
vi;  charcoal  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen. 

; here  a flask  full  of  oxygen,  and  we 
it  a piece  of  charcoal  and  introduce 
the  flask,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
' 1 will  burst  into  flame  with  a brilliant 
' pendent  upon  the  mass  of  heat  pro- 
^ Besides  producing  heat,  it  is  very 
T to  have  matter  in  a very  fine  state  of 
j lon  ’ when  intense  heat  is  applied 
iv  ot  this  description  we  increase  very 
*r6  ^PP’y  of  lisbt.  Here  we  have  a 
«•  aud  we  throw  upon  it  some  lyco- 
ion  see  at  once  that  the  application 
to  this  matter  in  its  fine  state  of  sub- 
produces  intense  light.  The  first  pro- 
iat  we  have  to  solve  in  artificial  lighting 


few  hours.  Another  light  that  I will  call  your 
attention  to  is  the  Rapieff  light,  which  is  that 
used  in  the  Times  office.  It  is  a remarkably 
constant  light ; as  a rule,  it  behaves  itself  well, 
but  to-night  it  is  rather  dilatory.  Now  it  has 
burst  into  flame,  and  you  will  see  what  a pretty 
light  it  produces.  In  the  Times  office  there  are 
Bix  of  these  lights,  which  distribute  over  the 
office  a very  fine  bright,  clear,  and  steady  light. 
Tho  next  lights  to  which  I will  call  attention 
are  those  called  “ candles,”  from  the  fact  that 
they  burn  down  like  a candle.  You  are  well 
acquainted  with  this  kind  of  light  from  what 
you  have  seen  in  Paris,  and,  in  London, 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  and  the 
Holborn  Viaduct.  I will  first  direct  your 
attention  to  the  form  of  “ candle  ” which  has 
been  produced  by  Mr.  Wilde.  The  Wilde  light 
is  iu  these  six  white  globes  to  my  left,  and  the 
Jablochkoff  light  is  in  the  gallery.  The  use  of  the 


can  of  the  energy  of  the  machine.  But  in  the 
most  perfect  form  of  light  you  can  only  secure 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  energy  put  into  the 
machine,  and  therefore  to  distribute  this  wasted 
energy  is  to  cause  still  further  waste.  There 
are  many  defects  in  the  electric  light  so  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  it.  It  throws  intense 
shadows ; it  is  flickering  and  unsteady  ; it  occa- 
sionally, at  most  awkward  moments,  hisses, — a 
circumstance  very  disturbing  indeed  to  Bingers, 
especially  when  they  are  on  the  high  notes ; it  is 
also,  in  its  present  form,  not  durable.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  many  advantages.  It 
is  very  brilliant.  If  this  large  hall  were  to  be 
properly  lighted  it  would  require  fifty  Jabloch- 
koff candles,  but  with  only  half  that  number 
you  see  what  a good  light  is  produced.  Again, 
the  eleotric  light  produces  no  smoke,  no  noxious 
vapours.  It  rids  a room  or  a hall  of  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  caused  by  the  burning  of  gas  ; an  d 
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when  yon  remember  that  in  one  hour  every 
person  vitiates  3,000  cnbio  feet  of  air,  and that 
in  the  same  time  every  gas-jet  vitiates  J.OOO 
cnbio  feet  of  air,  you  can  easily  understand 
wbat  a benefit  to  health  tho  introduction  of  the 
electric  light  would  be.  Again,  the  electric 
light  clears  the  atmosphere  of  one  great  source 
of  trouble  in  regard  to  sound.  Professor 
Tyndall  has  shown  that  layers  of  heated  air  act 
as  screens  or  curtains,  and  prevent  sound  from 
bein'*  transmitted  from  place  to  place.  In  each 
of  our  opera-houses  and  theatres  we  have  a row 
of  footlights  in  front  of  the  stage,  throwing 
up  between  the  singers  or  actors  and  the 
audience  a volume  of  heated  air,  which 
prevents  the  passage  of  muoh  of  the  sound 
Clear  away  those  jets  of  gas,  and  use  elec- 


others  dependent  on  incandescence;  we  have 
electric  “ candles  ” and,  in  short,  a collection  ot 
apparatus  connected  with  electric  lighting  such 
as  has  never  before  been  brought  together  in  this 


world.  , . -. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  then  rose  and  said,— 
On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  I wish  to  propose  to  you  a most  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  very  interesting  lecture 
which  wo  have  just  heard,  and  to  express  our 
warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Preece  for  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  explained  to  us  this 
historical  exhibition  of  the  various  experiments 
of  past  years  towards  attaining  perfection  in 
electric  lighting.  But  on  this  occasion  nearly 
all  those  who  appear  before  you  appear  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  especially  I may  say  the 
electric  light,  for  there  was  not  much  time  given 


tricity,  and  you  at  once 

1 ,1  , r _ AI -.4-  non  no  v i nrts . an  fl  T>  I Roe 


SEf1/  ‘SZTW  i to  form  the  "vast  number  of  connexions,  and  piece 

there  is  L theo.tieal  ^ 


stage,  when  it  is  ibe 'dream  of  the  philosopher,  ! 


Next  we  have  the  tentative  stage,  when  it  is  the  j this  evening  has  alsobeenat  agreat  disadvantage 
dream  of  the  capitalist.  Thirdly,  we  have  the  j through  not  havmg  all  the  wire. t jarf  to  hrs 


oone  can  command  properly  unless  all 
laid  to  his  own  hand.  I am  also 
the  eaniialist.  At  present  the  electric  light  is  in  at  a disadvantage,  for  I was  not.  aware. I should 


the  capitalist.  At  present  the  electric  ...  .... , , 

its  tentative  stage.  It  has  been  tried  here,  it  be  called  upon  to  address  you  this  evening;  but 

‘ , 1 • i • T 1 .1 ... ..  ...Itlv  r.i<nnt  nldticnrp  O T1  1!  1 \ 


has  been  tried  there.  It  is  “ no  chicken  " ; it  I have  done  so  with  great  pleasure,  on  my  own 
is  as  old  as  the  century.  It  was  brought  into  part,  to  thank  Mr.  Preece  for  the  trouble  he 

i , » , _ i thin  wi n i tor  fn  no  tfi.Tiur n li 


is  as  Old  as  luh  uemiuij.  ^ naa  — , . ,,  , „ , • v. 

existence  at  the  same  time  as  gas  and  steam,  has  taken  to  explain  this  matter  to  us  to-ni0ht. 
yet  gas  and  steam  are  giants,  while  the  electric  We  have  all  beenjnuch 
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light  remains  a mere  stripling.  But  there  can  the  lecture,  but  by  the  experiments  we  have 

. ° ........  L P n _ ■ 1 Tn  ...itnoom’rrf  t linm  wo  miiRr,  hn.Vfi 


111*1111  reiuttiuo  a uicio  01111(11^15.  " “ ” — 1 , * . * , . 

be  no  doubt  that  the  results  of  the  experiments  | witnessed.  In  witnessing  them  we  must  have 
that  are  being  made  must  lead  to  its  further  noticed  the  progress  which  lias  taken  place  from 


LilItLli  !Ud  muuD  u.aov  ^ . . , * 1 1 

extension.  It  is  already  practically  applied  in  the  first  experiments  which  commenced  with 


one  department,  that  is,  in  the  illumination  of 
lighthouses.  The  Trinity  Board  of  this  country 
have,  with  an  enterprise  which  is  highly  credit- 
able to  them,  seized  upon  this  electric  light 
and  applied  it  to  several  important  lighthouses. 
Other  countries  are  following  our  example, 


the  lump  of  coal  which  lies  before  me  ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  notice  that  the  electric 
light  is,  in  its  application,  still  in  an  imperfect 
state,  and  iu  alluding  to  that  I may  say  that  in 
this  hall  experiments  have  been  made  by  the 
corporation,  and  an  endeavour  has  been  made 


in  this  respect.  Again.it  has  been  used  largely  j to  produce  electric  lighting  here  as  the  light, 
for  naval  purposes.  Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  generally,  in  place  of  gas.  The  result  is 


of  our  ships  are  equipped  with  the  electric  light,  I that  you  see  now.  The  Council  feels  that  this 
and  the  War  Department  are  securing  some  j light  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  it  will  take 


large  and  important  machines,  some  of  which  time  and  further  experiments  before  this  can 
.•ill  be  found  in  this  building.  Again,  the  be  remedied ; and  we  trust  that  the  seat- 


electric  light  has  been  used,  we  may  Bay  holders  and  the  public  will  give  us  their  en- 
practically,  in  this  hall.  But  a very  serious  couragement  that  we  may  ho  able  to  produce 


difficulty  has  cropped  up  with  reference  to  tho  something  which  will  be  thoroughly  satisfac- 
application  of  the  electric  light  to  the  illumina-  tory.  At  the  same  time  our  lecturer  has  pointed 


tion  of  large  halls  of  this  kind,  and  from  a out  to  us  that,  in  one  point,  the  electric  light 
source  whence  we  should  have  least  expected  to  has  received  a thorough  and  practical  applica- 


meet  with  obstruction.  I always  blush  to  name  ! tion,  and  that  is  in  lighthouses.  I believe  that 
it.  It  comes  from  the  ladies ! The  eye  of  the  the  lighthouses  which  the  Trinity  House  has 


lady  has  been  educated  to  adjust  her  dress  to  lighted  by  the  electric  light  are  superior  to  any 
the  yellow  glow  and  the  warm  tint  of  the  gas,  that  have  yet  been  established.  I feel  also 


and  now,  when  the  purer  and  brighter  light  of  1 perfectly  certain  that  the  electric  light  will 
the  electric  arc  come3  into  play,  the  colours  that  form  a very  great  and  powerful  agent  in  pre- 


looked  well  by  gaslight  are  fouud  not  to  look  ! venting  accidents  at  sea.  The  how  lights  I have 
bo  well  by  the  electric  light.  But  let  us  hope  seen  illuminated  by  electricity  to-night  will,  I 


that  the  eye  which  some  years  ago  regarded 
with  complacency  the  enormous  curvilinear 
development  of  the  crinoline,  and  which  has 
now  beoome  accustomed  to  more  scanty  gar- 
ments, will  in  a short  time  get  used  to  the 
purer  rays  of  the  electric  lamp.  We  have  here 
a brilliant  display  of  this  light  in  the  roof.  In 
the  production  of  tho  machine  which  supplies 
the  currents  perfection  has  been  well-nigh 
reached.  From  the  very  best  steam-engine 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  Ehe  fuel  is 
obtaiued ; but  in  the  dynamo-electric  machine 
of  Siemens  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
energy  thrown  into  it  is  converted  into  electric 
currents.  Your  Royal  Highness,  this  exhibition 
is  really  only  illustrative ; it  is  not  iu  any  sense 
competitive.  All  the  gentlemen  who  have  freely 
and  willingly  and  courteously  sent  their  appa- 
ratus here  have  done  so  not  with  the  slightest 
idea  of  competing  with  their  neighbours,  but 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  council  of  this  hall  have  given  them  to 
exhibit  to  the  public  the  results  of  the  trials  and 
experiments  of  the  last  few  years,  and  I am 
Bure  that  I shall  be  only  anticipating  the  Council 
in  offering  our  thanks  to  those  inventors  who 
have  assisted  in  making  this  exhibition  what  it 
is.  In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  call  attention 
to  the  various  classes  of  exhibits.  There  are  in 
this  hall,  and  outside  it,  engines  of  various 
kinds,  exhibited  by  Robey,  Rausomes,  Wallis 
& Steevens,  Marshall,  and  other  firms  ; and 
have  the  Siemens  machine,  the  Gramme  w- 
chine,  the  Lontin,  Wilde,  Wallace-Farmer,  and 
many  other  lights.  We  have  machines  in  every 
Btage  of  their  progress.  The  history  of  the 
whole  subject  is  before  you.  We  have  hand 
machines,  dynamo  machines,  magneto  machines ; 
we  have  lamps  dependent  upon  the  arc,  and 


sure,  prove  of  great  value  to  the  vast 
number  of  steam-ships  which  traverse  the 
seas  at  enormous  speed,  and  prevent  col- 
lisions, which  often  occur  now  from  the 
defective  lights  in  use.  The  application  of 
the  electric  light  to  protect  shqsof  war  from 
being  attacked  by  torpedo-boats,  — the  light 
which  we  have  seen  shown  by  the  holophote, — 
will  be  of  great  importance  in  naval  warfare. 
It  remains  now  for  me  only  to  repeat  what 
Mr.  Preece  has  Baid,  to  thank  those  gentlemen 
who  have  so  kindly  come  forward  to  exhibit 
their  machines  and  instruments  for  the  prod  no- 
tion of  the  electric  light,  and  also  to  say  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  Society  of  Tele- 
graph Engineers  for  their  co-operation  on  this 
occasion.  I have  now  great  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Preece  for  the 
very  interesting  lecture  he  has  given  us  on  this 
occasion. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  rose  and  said, — I have  great 
pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  seconding  this 
vote  of  thanks. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  till  (this) 
Saturday  evening,  and  should  be  visited  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject.* 


Proposed  Municipal  Buildings,  Greenock. 

Complaints  are  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Town 
Council’s  own  harbour  engineer  is  amongst  the 
competitors. 


Readers  who  desire  information  on  the  general  subject 
may  usefully  consult  a volume  just  now  published,  “ On 
Electric  Lighting,”  by  Jai.  N.  Shoolbred.  Hardwicke  & 
nogue,  Piccadilly.— —A  new  edition  of  Noad's  “ Student’s 
leit-book  of  Electricity,”  with  an  Introduction  and  addi- 
tional chapters  byW.  H.  Preece,  has  been  published  by 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.,  Statioucrs’-hall  court. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCH/EOLOGICAL  SO" 
At  a meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  Mo 
the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam.  F.S.A.,  ii. 
chair, 

Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  read  a pap  . 
“The  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Snow-hill.’i . 
observed  that  the  parish  of  St.  Sepu 
appeared  to  have  been  originally  of  vast  e; . 
It  formerly  included  a large  tract  of  land  n i 
the  walls  of  the  City  of  London,  running  li- 
the course  of  Warwick-lane  about  as  fn 
Warwick-square.  The  portion  of  the  ]u 
within  the  walls  was  separated  from  tl.i 
the  Liberty  and  that  in  Middlesex  at  the  L 
lution  of  the  monasteries  in  the  reipj 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was,  with  the  site  of  tha^ 
Friars,  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Shambl'd 
that  of  St.  Ewin,  formed  into  the  new  pa^ 
Christ  Church,  Newgate-street.  Four  <$ 
wills  under  which  the  parish  of  St.  Sep^ 
holds  property  were  proved  before  that  diji 
of  the  parish,  viz.,  that  of  William  of  New 
proved  in  1338;  that  of  William  Cres- 
proved  in  1407;  that  of  Richard  Bry,. 
1411 ; and  that  of  John  Joyner,  1427.  J 
present  Liberties  of  London,  the  parish 
Sepulchre  in  early  times  followed  the  cowl 
the  wall  of  the  City  from  Aldersgate%H 
Ward  until  it  reached  the  parish  of  St.  ]| 
Ludgate ; it  was  then  bounded  by  the,; 
river  until  it  reached  that  part  of  the  II 
which  is  iu  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The 
part  of  the  parish  continued  along  the  cow 
the  Fleet  until  the  limits  of  Clerkenwell  .< 
were  reached,  and  was  bounded  by  that  M 
the  palish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  wU 
now  St.  Luke’s,  Old-street.  This  largo^ 
included  the  Priory  and  Hospital  of  St.  I.. 
lomew,  and  much  of  the  site  of  the  Charter-t 
and  probably  part  at  least  of  the  precinotij 
John  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Hennq 
tracts  of  land  now  the  parishes  of  St.  Ball 
mew  the  Great  and  Less  were  alienate^ 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  as  was,  iu  1371,  muchu 
land  on  which  the  Charter-house  was  ei)p 
St.  Sepulchre’s  parish  as  now  constitute^ 
prises  four-fifths  within  the  Liberties  j 
City  of  London  and  one-fifth  situate 
county  of  Middlesex.  The  first  mention  a 
church  is  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  dedx| 
as  implied,  in  commemoration  of  thflj 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  reign  of  H 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  gave  the  patf 
of  the  church  to  the  prior  and  canons » 
Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield,  which  gift  w 1 
firmed  by  Henry  III.  in  1253.  The  elm 
twice  mentioned  in  the  “ Liber  Custumj| 
edited  by  Mr.  Riley,  pp.  229-30,  237,  undi 
of  31  Edward  I.,  1307.  It  is  also  men 
under  date  1312.  Among  the  Patent  1 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  date  1392,  is  a; 
resting  document,  viz.,  letters  patent  gri 
in  consideration  of  40s.  paid  by  John  St  I 
and  Richard  Assliewell,  “ custodes  fabrici  \ 
sice  Sancti  Sepulchri  extra  Newgate,  L<\ 
licence  to  John  Sexy,  citizen  of  London,  t 
and  assign  one  loft,  with  the  appurtenant 
the  suburb  of  London,  held  of  the  fe' 
burgage,  to  the  same  custodians,  to  It 
them  and  their  successors  towards  the  e 
of  the  fabric  of  the  aforesaid  church  fcii 
This  bequest  has  been  lost  Bight  of  or  a! 
in  later  times.  In  the  year  1338,  Wil-i 
Newcastle-under-Lyme  bequeathed  a co 
able  estate  to  the  parish.  He  gives  andti 
his  tenemeuta  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sep 
after  life  estates  to  his  wife  and  bli 
to  the  vicar  and  four  parishioners  1 
Sepulchre,  “ ejusdem  ecclesice  custodibus 
latter  beiDg  churchwardens  of  the  par: 
the  time  being,  and  their  successors  fo: 
to  found  and  maintain  therewith  a chant; 
chaplain  to  celebrate  mass  for  his  soul ; i' 
directs  that  whatever  shall  be  received loir 
out  of  the  said  tenements  and  their  : 
tenances  beyond  that  purpose  shall  go 
fabric  and  support  of  the  said  church  fd 
The  lands  and  tenements  thus  devie 
William  of  Newcastle  were  at  his  death  1 
in  Giltspur-street,  Christopher-alley,  nea 
born-conduit,  and  Chick-lane.  These  Ian 
now  represented  by  premises  in  West  ? 
field,  Bear-alley,  Parliament-street,  Palaci 
Durham-yard,  and  G re vil le  - street,  I, 
garden.  In  Maitland’s  “ History  of  L( 
the  value  of  the  Newcastle  gift  is  put  d, 
the  sum  of  127L  The  revenue  now  accn. 
the  parish  from  the  property  is  very  co; 
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f!  There  was  no  distinction  in  the  bequest 
j ‘ St.  Sepulchre,  London,”  or  “ St.  Sepulchre, 
Tlesex.”  The  funds  were  to  be  appropriated 
Up  reqnirements  of  the  building,  and  to  that 
f|.  The  question  has  now  arisen  as  to  how 
t arge  income  accruing  from  the  bequest 
g be  expended,  and  under  whose  control.  It 
i ji  accumulation  of  this  money  that  has  led 
t the  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  changes 
alterations  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
twiilding.  Had  there  been  no  money  to 
the  parishioners  might  now  have  had 
fichurch  as  it  existed  for  generations.  If  it 
t een  necessary  to  make  a rate  for  the  pur- 
portocallfor  apublic subscription,  wo  should 
M heard  but  little  of  the  restoration  of  the 
b ng.  Maitland,  in  his  description  of  the 
p,  divides  it  into  two  liberties.  He  has  two 
a nts,  one  for  the  City  liberty,  the  other  for 
liberty  in  Middlesex.  The  officers  for  the 
fiir  are  described  as  being  four  church- 
v ns  and  six  overseers,  and  there  was  a 
r|;  of  1,286  houses.  The  officers  for  the 
Ifl  were  one  churchwarden,  four  overseers, 
Ibonstables,  nine  head-boroughs,  “ four 
jmgers,  who  pay  the  raker  for  cleansing  the 
sis  and  carrying  away  the  ashes  the  sum 
fthty  pounds  per  annum,”  one  beadle,  and 
ratchmen,  and  thero  was  a rating  of  626 
l’s.  This  description  is  from  the  edition  of 
3*  While  there  are  now  two  vestries,  for  the 
jrfnience  of  local  government,  yet,  to  all 
it. s and  purposes,  and  especially  for  those 
bjeir  nature  ecclesiastical,  St.  Sepulchre’s 
pi  cau  be  but  one.  The  early  engravings 
tf\  church  illustrate  the  niche  over  the  porch 
l‘ing  tho  statue  of  Chancellor  Popham;  and 
n!  tho  restoration  of  the  church  was  first 
oinplated  as  regards  the  tower  and  porch, 
ii*  intended  by  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Pettit 
0b,  F.S.A.,  that  a figure  of  the  Chancellor 
8*1  bo  restored  to  its  proper  position  over 
tnter  doorway;  but  it  was  decided  that  the 
nover  the  porch  was  required  for  office  pur- 
pi  therefore  an  oriel  window  was  substituted, 
h injury  of  the  general  design.  The  arms 
ffpham  were  azure,  on  a chief  gules,  two 
tt1  heads  caboased  or.  Stow  says  that  they 
Represented  in  the  windows  of  the  chapel 
B south  side.  In  the  course  of  the  woiks 
tfina  has  been  discovered  in  the  south  wall. 
? 'as  probably  the  situation  of  the  Popham 
f 1.  In  addition  to  the  Popham  Chapel, 
V were  chantries  belonging  to  guilds  or 
Bnities.  Among  other  remains  of  interest, 
Wiscina  belonging  to  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel 
fleen  discovered,  as  has  been  another,  with 
lotions  of  colour  on  the  mouldings,  at  the 
gnd  of  the  north  aisle.  Near  to  this  chapel, 
Sttions  have  been  found  of  the  ancient  rood- 
i1  nd  the  doorway  by  which  it  was  ap- 
plied. The  building,  as  erected  in  1450, 
b';en  described  by  Mr.  Pettit  Griffith.*  The 
ft]  over  the  porch  appeared  to  have  been 
11  is  a schoolroom,  for  in  a will  of  one  John 
W,  bearing  date  1592,  the  testator  described 
Alf  as  “schoolmaster  within  St.  Sepulchre’s 
Cb,”  and  left  his  body  to  be  buried  at  the 
fef  the  stair  leading  up  to  the  schoolroom, 
jjhurch  was  considerably  damaged,  but  by 
“pans  destroyed,  by  the  Great  Fire  of 
1 Im  in  1666.  Since  the  casing  which  covered 
tviginal  walls  has  been  removed,  the  terrible 
Pi  of  the  fire  finds  illustration  in  the  effect 
« left  upon  the  stone.  In  plaoes,  the  stone, — 
Sample,  that  composing  the  magnificent  and 
‘parches  of  the  tower, — has  been  literally 
P:ed  by  the  heat.  The  main  injury  done 
*">  the  interior.  The  tower,  still  one  of  the 
bllandmarks  of  the  City,  was  left  standing. 
Ifcorch  on  the  south  side,  St.  Stephen’s 
and  the  walls  generally,  it  was  pos- 
W|’0  repair.  Soon  after  the  Fire  tho  work  of 
£ ding  commenced,  under  the  direction  of 
S.hristopher  Wren.  He  had  but  to  recon- 
3*  the  interior,  with  a portion  of  the  east 
leaving  the  flanks,  with  their  mullioned 
slws,  perfect,  and  making  use  of  the  old 
^ as  far  as  they  went.  In  Maitland’s 
^bhe  tracery  still  remained  in  the  win- 
‘ and  from  the  engraving  he  has  given 
south  side  of  the  church  it  appears 
'iihe  design  of  the  filling-in  of  the  windows 
£ ^led  those  of  the  porch  still  existing, 
sfal  drawings  of  these  windows,  by  John 
-'ll’,  still  exist,  and  are  in  the  possession  of 
ohn  E.  Gardner,  F.S.A.,  therefore  they 
>chave  been  accurately  reproduced.  It  has 


,(■ ; £“iWer»  vo1:  xx*iii..  P-  755.  A view  of  the  church, 
lotion  re8t0-  toweI  an<l  porch,  accompanied  the 


been  asserted,  and  is  very  generally  believed, 
that  Wren  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  church,  but  this  belief  may 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  no  entry  having  as 
yet  been  found  in  the  parish  books  wherewith 
his  name  can  be  associated.  But  it  may  be 
observed  that,  with  the  vast  number  of  churches 
which  at  this  time  were  confided  to  his  care,  it 
would  by  no  means  be  surprising  for  such  a 
record  to  be  passed  over.  It  is,  however, 
abundantly  clear  that  Wren  was  associated  with 
St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  for  in  his  biography, 
written  by  James  Elraes,  under  the  year  1674, 
we  read  : — “ St  Sepulchre’s,  on  the  north  side 
of  Snow-hill,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey,  which  was 
almost  demolished  by  the  Fire,  began  to  be 
rebuilt  in  1670,  was  finished  about  this  year. 
This  church  has  nothing  remarkable,  either  in 
design  or  execution,  being  only  a restoration  and 
partial  rebuilding  on  its  former  plan.”  But  there 
is,  however,  more  conclusive  evidence.  In  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  there  are  preserved 
the  actual  ledgers  belonging  to  Sir  Christopher, 
and  among  the  accounts  there  appear  the  actual 
sums  paid  over  to  him  by  Dr.  Bell,  the  vicar  of 
the  parish  at  the  time.  Dr.  Coxe,  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  having  been  kind  enough  to  send 
to  Mr.  Price  a copy  of  this  interesting  record, 
we  are  enabled,  by  the  oourtesy  of  Mr.  Price, 
to  print  it.  The  following  is  the  extract  from 
Wren’s  ledger.* 

“BT.  SEPULCHEB’S,  Wir-LIAM  BELT,,  MINISTER. 

Dh. 

Per  money  received  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  account 
of  this  parish  church,  as  by  the  severall  payments  follow- 
ing, attested  by  wituesscs,  do  appear. 

1670.  Aug.  19.  Reed,  then  the  sutuc  of  ...  £1,700  0 0 

«»d  25.  1 500  0 0 

1671.  July  6 20)  0 0 

..  26.  ...  200  0 0 

Sept.  9 600  0 0 

1672.  Aug.  29 305  0 0 

End  of  the  first  state,  &c. 

1671.  Mir.  23 10)  0 0 

July  11 60  0 0 

Aug.  7 60  0 0 

1675.  July  31 60  0 0 

Oct.  7 60  0 0 

1670.  Nov.  15 ].o  0 0 

1677.  July  4 60  0 0 

Sept.  22 43  4 0 

Total £4,993  4 0 

Pee  Contra. 

Per  his  disbursements  laid  out  to  several  workmen  for 
repairing  the  church  as  by  an  order  dated  June  12,  1671, 
£4,993.  4s.” 

That  both  sections  of  the  parish  had  in  this 
troublous  time  to  act  in  concert  over  such 
important  matter  as  the  rebuilding  of  their 
parish  church  is  evidenced  by  the  entries,  care- 
less as  they  appear  to  be,  in  the  Vestry  minutes. 
About  this  period  the  twelve  Tuscan  columns 
were  constructed.  These  are  of  large  dimen- 
sions. They  are  raised  on  octagonal  plinths, 
placed,  in  fact,  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
pillars  belonging  to  the  original  buildiDg.  These 
plinths  were  of  tho  same  height  as  tho  recent 
pewing,  but  now  they  are  out  of  proportion  as 
to  height,  owing  to  the  unnecessary  lowering  of 
the  floor.  Mention  of  these  pillars  occurs  in 
the  parish  books  in  1667,  where  there  is  a minute 
stating  that  the  Vestry  treated  with  one 
Mr.  Marshall  concerning  the  twelve  pillars 
of  the  church,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he 
should  “ prepare  them  with  as  much  Bpeed  as 
he  can.”  These  columns  were  connected  on 
either  side  by  semicircular  arches.  These 
arches  were  not  constructed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  columns,  but  at  a comparatively  recent 
period.  Christ  Church,  in  Newgate-street,  is 
one  of  the  few  churches  having  columns  with- 
out arches.  This  peculiarity  was  altered  at 
St.  Sepulchre’s  when  the  new  roof  was  added 
in  the  year  1835.  The  ceiling  of  the  middle 
aisle  is  slightly  coved,  springing  from  behind 
the  cornice,  and  is  divided  into  seven  compart- 
ments by  horizontal  bands.  The  aisles  have 
groined  ceilings,  ornamented  at  the  angles  with 
doves.  The  galleries  constructed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  at  the  time  of  the  general 
repair  occupied  the  whole  of  both  aisles  except 
the  extreme  eastern  division  on  each  side,  and 
it  was  continued  in  a sweeping  direction  across 
the  west  end,  which  portion  was  sustained  on 
Composite  columns.  The  fronts  of  the  galleries 
retired  behind  the  main  columns;  they  were 
panelled,  each  panel  being  filled  with  carving 
in  relief.  In  1863  alterations  were  made  to 
these  galleries.  Under  date  of  November  9th 
a committee  was  appointed  to  issue  directions  as 
to  the  removal  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  alter,  take 
down,  and  rebuild,  if  necessary,  the  galleries  on 


the  north  side.  In  the  following  year  a similar 
arrangement  took  place  with  respect  to  the 
south  gallery.  In  1686  there  were  repairs 
ordered  to  the  south  porch,  and  a vault  was 
constructed  beneath  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  The 
floor  of  the  porch  was  raised,  the  chancel  paved, 
and  the  church-gate  altered.  The  galleries  have 
now  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  their  removal 
has  led  to  a series  of  difficulties  which  might 
well  have  been  anticipated  in  an  attempt  to 
harmonise  work  constructed  in  1450  with  that  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  gallery  at  the 
west  end  divided  the  Gothic  tower  from  the 
Classic  nave.  This,  of  course,  all  told  its  own 
tale ; it  spoke  for  itself,  and  the  most  ordinary 
observer  could  understand  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion. The  organ,  which  also  stood  in  the 
gallery  of  the  west  end,  shut  out  tho  pointed 
arches  of  the  tower.  All  this  has  been  changed. 
The  organ  has  been  taken  down,  to  be  re-erected, 
it  is  said,  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  It  was  once 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  finest 
instruments  in  London.  It  was  built  by  Renatus 
Harris  and  Byfield  in  1677,  and  had  forty  stops. 
About  forty  years  ago,  a set  of  double  open 
pipes  was  added ; they  were  those  previously 
used  in  the  instruments  erected  for  a great 
musical  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey.*  In  the 
parish  books  there  are  some  amusing  records  of 
squabbles  between  Renatus  Harris  and  the 
churchwardens  concerning  the  building  of  the 
organ.  In  1790  the  church  was  in  a state  of 
decay.  Mr.  Griffith  records  that  in  that  year 
the  walls  were  cased  with  Portland  stone,  and 
all  the  windows  were  taken  out  and  replaced  by 
others  with  plain  semicircular  heads.  The 
battlements  were  taken  down,  and  a plain  stone 
parapet  substituted.  The  roof  of  this  time  was 
wagon-headed.  The  angle  [piers  of  the  tower 
being  weak,  they  were  strengthened  by  insert- 
ing within  the  fine  pointed  arches  semicircular 
arches  and  Bath  stone  Tuscan  columns.  When 
about  to  construct  the  new  roof,  it  was  found 
that  the  columns  on  the  south  side  of  tho  church 
were  considerably  out  of  an  upright  line  (the 
sinking  of  the  side  wall  having  drawn  them 
over),  and  fears  were  entertained  that  it  would 
bo  necessary  to  take  them  down,  by  which  a 
considerable  increase  of  expense  would  have 
been  entailed.  The  architect,  however,  with 
great  ingenuity,  contrived,  by  sawing  each  of 
them  half  way  through  at  the  base,  and  by 
either  introducing  or  i-emoving  a wedge-shaped 
piece,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  force  them  into 
their  proper  position .+ 

To  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper  we  may  return.  Tho  question  was 
asked  by  more  thaa  one  speaker,  “ Did  anybody, 
even  Mr.  Billing  [the  architect  at  present  in 
charge  of  the  works]  himself,  know  what  was 
intended  to  be  done  with  the  interior  of  the 
building  when  the  clearing  out  now  in  progress 
is  finished  ? ” In  reply  to  this  question  Mr. 
Billing  did  not  state  that  any  definite  plan  had 
yet  been  agreed  upon. 


EXHIBITION  OF  CUTLERY. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  last  week  opened  an 
exhibition  of  cutlery  at  tho  hall  of  the  Cutlers’ 
Company  of  London,  in  Cloak-lane,  Cannon- 
street.  The  exhibition,  which  is  the  first  held 
by  this  company,  includes  specimens  of  domestic 
cutlery,  surgical  cutlery,  and  sword  cutlery, 
sent  by  manufacturers  and  artisans  in  London, 
Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  and  a loan  collection 
of  much  interest. 

According  to  the  Master  (Mr.  T.  G.  Pocock), 
previously  to  the  reigu  of  Henry  Y.  there  were 
three  trading  fraternities  or  guilds  in  existence, 
viz.,  the  Forgers  of  Blades  or  Bladers,  the 
Makers  of  Hafts,  and  the  Sheathmakers  ; but  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  these 
were  incorporated  as  one  united  body  by  the 
name  and  style  of  “ The  Master  Wardens  and 
Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Cutlers  of  Lon- 
don.” Various  other  charters  had  been  granted 
from  time  to  time.  That  under  which  the  com- 
pany was  now  governed  was  obtained  from 
James  I.  in  the  year  1607,  and  this  charter  gave 
the  company  power  to  make  ordinances  for  the 
government  of  all  using  the  mystery,  art,  or  trade 
of  cutlers  within  the  City  of  London,  or  suburbs 
thereof,  &c.,  with  right  of  search  and  power  to 
levy  penalties  for  all  deceitful  wares. 

When  we  receive  no  intimation  of  exhibitions 
or  meetings  in  connexion  with  subjects  of  which 
the  Builder  takes  cognisance,  we  are  led  to  con- 

* Godwin's  “Churches  of  London,”  vol.  i. 
t Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  7. 
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clnde  that  they  are  badly  managed,  and  we 
have  usually  found  the  impression  justified. 
Tried  by  this  test,  the  Cutlers  Company  s 
exhibition  is  badly  managed. 


THE  HACKNEY  NEW  INFIRMARY. 

The  new  infirmary  at  Hackney,  proposed  to 
be  erected  on  the  Castle  House  Estate,  adjoining 
the  workhouse,  which  the  guardians  recently 
purchased,  is  to  be  on  the  pavilion  principle,  and 
to  consist  of  four  blocks.  The  plans  having 
been  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  their  inspection,  the  Board  have  re- 
turned them,  suggesting  certain  alterations  and 
additions.  They  advise  the  guardians  that  in 
erecting  the  buildings  the  several  pavilions 
should  stand  at  a distance  of  not  less  than  70  ft. 
apart,  and  that  the  area  of  the  window  space 
Should  not  be  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
rate  of  1 superficial  foot  to  every  70  ft.  of 
cubic  space  in  the  ward  ; the  windows  to  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  about  12  ft.  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  carried  up  to  the  ceiling-level,  or  to 
within  12  in.  of  the  height  of  the  ceiling.  They 
also  suggest  that  there  should  be  some  small 
wards  erected  for  special  cases,  and  that  a ward 
holding  three  or  four  beds,  arranged  in  connexion 
with  each  of  the  larger  wards,  would  be  found 
the  most  suitable  arrangement.  At  their  last 
meeting  -the  guardians  instructed  the  Building 
Committee  to  confer  with  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith, 
the  architects,  respecting  the  suggestion  received 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  advise 
the  guardians  on  the  matter. 


^ favour  of  baths  and  washhouses,  for  their 

great  utility  and  advantages  to  the  community 
were  admitted.  Judging  from  the  working  of 
the  Bermondsey  batbs,  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  baths,  if  built  upon  the 
proposed  site,  would  be  remunerative,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  be  an  ornament  to  the 
road.  In  answer  to  a question,  the  surveyor 
said  that  the  estimated  cost  of  excavation  and 
removal  of  the  bodies  was  1,0001.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  vestry  (Mr.  Bordman)  thought 
a burial-ground  was  a most  ob  ectionable  site 
for  baths.  The  permission  to  apply  for  a faculty 
was  almost  unanimously  adopted,  twenty-three 
voting  in  its  favour,  and  only  two  against  it. 


PROPOSED  CONVERSION  OF  THE 
ST.  KATHERINE’S  DOCKS. 

From  a communication  which  has  just  been 
made  to  the  Corporation,  it  appears  that  the 
directors  of  the  London  and  St.  Katherine’s 
Dock  Company  contemplate  the  appropriation 
of  the  St.  Katherine’s  Docks  to  other  than  their 
present  purposes,  on  the  completion  of  the  ex- 
tensive new  Victoria  Dock  Works,  now  in  pro- 
gress. At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held 
last  week,  a letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Vigors, 
surveyors  to  the  Dock  Company,  to  the  effect 
that,  as  the  question  of  improved  access  to 
Billingsgate  Market,  or  its  removal,  was  now 
before  the  Corporation,  they  begged  to  draw 
the  Corporation’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Company,  having  greatly  increased  the  Victoria 
Docks,  were  in  a position  to  treat  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Corporation  of  St.  Katherine’s 
Docks  as  a site  for  a new  fish-market.  The 
communication  added  that  the  Great  Eastern, 
Great  Western,  and  the  three  northern  railways 
had  direct  railway  communication  with  the 
docks,  while  the  Btreet  improvements  and  pro- 
posed new  bridge  over  the  Thames  would  afford 
good  road  access.  The  communication  is  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Markets  Committee 
of  the  Corporation. 


THE  LONDON  STEAMBOAT  COMPANY. 

PROPOSED  LEASE  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

It  transpired  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  London  Steamboat  Company 
that  there  is  a probability  of  the  working  of 
these  river  Bteamers  being  undertaken  by  a 
private  capitalist  under  a lease.  According  to 
a statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
company,  it  appears  that  Mr.  J.  O.  Lever  has 
proposed  to  lease  the  fleet,  property,  and 
business  of  the  Company  for  a period  of  twenty- 
one  years,  undertaking  to  pay  5 per  cent,  on  the 
200,0001.  preference  stock  now  intended  to  be 
issued,  and  the  sum  of  1,5001.  per  annum  for 
remuneration  of  three  directors,  to  be  elected 
by  the  shareholders,  and  to  represent  the 
Board.  The  chairman  stated  that  after  the 
circular  announcing  Mr.  Lever’s  proposal  had 
been  issued  to  the  shareholders  they  were 
advised  by  their  solicitor  that  sufficient  notice 
had  not  been  given.  Consequently  it  was  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  subject  until  the  next 
meeting.  The  chairman  added  that  the  Board 
of  directors  approved  of  the  offer,  and  that  he 
would  leave  the  shareholders  to  say  whether  it 
was  not  better  to  have  a fixed  guaranteed 
dividend,  extending  over  twenty-one  years,  at 
5 per  cent.,  than  a fluctuating  one. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  FOR 
THE  PARISH  OF 
ST.  GEORGE  THE  MARTYR. 


bearing,  without  attempting  to  grasp  the  in 

of  what  we  are  about,  that  it  cannot  be  wonc; 
at  if  many  seemingly  promising  projects'. 
“ Black  and  White  ” conveys  to  the  superficial 
offhand  Englishman  nothing  but  the  notin' 
black  etchings,  ink,  chalk,  and  charcoal  on  •<> 
paper.  These  means  are  also  associated  i 
mind  with  chiaroscuro  and  Rembrandt.  | 
is  about  the  limit  of  his  mental  concepts 
the  matter,  and  from  this  “ stump  ” stand; 
he  begins  to  “ orate  ” and  write  grandly  015- 
advantages  of  the  study  of  chiaroscuro;  and 
the  hack  critic  sees  a liberal  display  of  blacl 
he  estimates  merit  by  the  quantity  of  “osc<! 
Now  all  this  is  exceedingly  absurd  and! 
sided.  This  absolute  Black  and  Whiteness! 
very  recent  date  in  the  aunals  of  ark 
belongs  par  excellence  to  the  Dutchmen,  'j 
on  the  rule  of  reaction,  sought  solace  * 
scrubbed  floors  and  whitewash  in  positive  ,:i 
and  white  art, — in  etching.  This  was  javi 
which  was  quite  unknown,  in  the  Dutch  n 
to  the  higher  and  far  more  intellectual  Ii , 
school, — the  school  which  ought  to  be  he  : 
as  an  example  to  our  students.  With  the  i; 
Italians,  black  was  not  considered  essei 
either  to  the  development  of  the  design 
the  chiaroscuro,  by  masters  who,  compared!) 
the  Dutch  painters,  were  intellectual  g\ 
Red,  with  the  Italians,  was  far  more  in  it 
than  black ; and,  in  truth,  the  thuuderh 
flashes  of  black  and  white  are  not  neeci 
set  forth  the  higher  forms  of  human  t\ 
requiring  as  these  do  a finer  and  more  pi 
sense  of  composition,  severer  drawing  ri 
defined  human  expression.  The  broad  ej 
of  light  and  shade  are  all  very  well  in. 
way,  but  it  should  bo  remembered  that; 
are  not  the  highest  aims  of  art,  and  if  theL< 
Gallery  is  to  be  a success  it  must  accei^ 
the  higher  forms  of  design  and  drawing 
give  prominence  to  cartoons  and  prepajj 
work  for  the  grander  order  of  invention.  E . 
said  thus  much,  we  look  forward  with  ounl 
interest  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition.  | 


The  authorities  of  the  parish  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr  are  about  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  public  baths  and  washhouses, 
provided  a faculty,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
site  that  has  been  selected,  can  be  obtained. 
At  last  week's  meeting  of  the  vestry,  the  com- 
missioners who  had  been  appointed  by  that 
body  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  requested 
permission  to  apply  for  a faculty  to  build  the 
baths  and  washhouses  for  the  parish  on  the  Bite 
of  the  Lock  Burial-ground,  Old  Kent-road.  Mr. 
Pocock,  in  moving  on  behalf  of  the  commis- 
sioners that  the  required  permission  be  granted, 
stated  that  the  Bite  now  proposed  was  the  free- 
hold of  the  parishioners,  and  situated  in  the 

midst  of  a densely-populated  neighbourhood.  If 

the  faculty  were  obtained,  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  two  large  swimming-baths,  and  a number 
of  men  and  women’s  private  baths,  besides 
washhouses.  One  of  the  swimming-baths  would 
be  93  ft.  loDg  and  28  ft.  wide,  and  the  other 
45  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide.  The  private  baths 
would  consist  of  first  and  second  class,  both  for 
men  and  women.  Attached  to  the  washhouses 
there  would  also  be  drying  - rooms  for  the 
clothes,  with  every  convenience.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  buildings  was  15,0001.  He  added 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  anything  more 


ASPHALTE  v.  YORK  PAYING  IN  FULHAM. 

The  subject  of  asphalte  as  compared  with 
York  paving  has  latterly  engaged  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  Fulham  District 
Board  of  Works.  At  a recent  meeting,  the 
Works  Committee  recommended  that  all  new 
streets  should  be  paved  with  3-in.  York  paving, 
but  this  was  referred  back  to  the  committee  as 
to  asphalte;  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  the  committee  again  reported,  stating 
that  they  had  viewed  the  footways  in  the 
district  laid  with  asphalte,  and  found  it  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  they  now  recommended  that 
each  case  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and  that 
no  asphalte  be  laid  of  a less  thickness  than  f in, 
This  recommendation  gave  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion, during  which  there  was  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Mugford,  one  of  the  members,  said 
that  York  paving  was  much  superior  to  asphalte, 
though  the  latter  might  do  very  well  for  builders, 
whose  interest  in  a street  might  cease  in  twelve 
months.  Another  speaker  thought  the  Board 
should  only  permit  asphalte  in  very  exceptional 
cases.  York  paving  would  last  twenty  years, 
but  the  asphalte  in  certain  roads  in  the  parish 
was  worn  out  in  two  or  four  years.  As  a specu- 
lative builder,  he  would  rather  be  charged  for 
asphalte,  but  as  a ratepayer  he  would  vote  for 
York  paving.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Slattery 
said  the  asphalte  laid  down  many  years  ago  in 
Bond-street  and  Broad-street  was  as  good  as 
new  now.  He  moved  that  the  report  be  again 
referred  back.  It  was  stated  during  the  dis- 
cussion that  5-in.  asphalte  cost  7s.  9d.  per  square 
yard,  and  York  paving  7s.  lOd.  per  square  yard. 
The  report  and  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee waB  ultimately  adopted. 


THE  “ BLACK  AND  WHITE.” 

With  the  exhibition  season,  and  in  its  due 
succession,  the  “ Black  and  White”  will  open  at 
the  Dudley  Gallery.  This  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  instructive  exhibitions  in 
the  metropolis  ; but  it  never  can  be  so  as  long 
as  its  raison  d'Stre  is  misapprehended,  and  the 
claims  of  book  illustrations  and  crude  sketch- 
es take  precedence  of  the  higher  order  of 
design  and  more  ambitious  endeavour.  We  are 
so  absolute,  and  work  upon  a notion  bo  com- 
pletely in  some  narrow  and  immediately  literal 


THEATRES  AND  THE  METR0P0LR 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  ma 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  undo 
provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Managemei; 
Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878  '• — -f 

1. — These  regulations  shall  apply  to  all  theatres,  i 
or  places  of  public  resort  within  the  metropolis,  to  I 
open  for  the  public  performance  of  stag0  plays,  an ; 
houses,  rooms,  or  other  places  of  public  resort vnl. 
metropolis  containiag  a superficial  area_  for  the 
modation  of  tha  public,  of  not  less  than  500  squa^ 
to  be  opened  or  kept  open  for  public  dancing,  m,i 
other  public  entertainment  of  the  like  kind  uni  • 
authority  of  letters  patent  from  Her  Majesty  the',1 
her  heirs  or  successors,  or  of  licences  by  the  Lord' 
berlain  of  Her  Majesty’s  Household,  or  by  any  Jum 
the  Peace,  or  by  any  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  win 
be  granted  for  the  first  time  after  the  22nd  day  of  Jul. 

2.  Drawings  of  Theatres,  M usic-kalU,  t$c.,  to  he  l», 
to  2Ielropolitan  Board  of  Works.—  Every  person  w 
the  first  time  after  the  making  of  these  regulation 
be  either  desirous  of  obtaining  authority  to  op 
house,  or  other  place  of  public  resort,  within  the. 
polis,  for  the  public  performauce.of  stago  plays,  or 
any  house,  room,  or  other  place  of  public  resort, 
the  metropolis  containing  a superficial  area  for  the 
modation  of  the  public  of  not  less  than  60d  square: 
public  dancing,  music,  or  other  public  entertawn 
the  like  kind,  shall  give  notice  of  such  desire 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  notice  must  i 
a statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  suclm 
in  the  premises  so  proposed  to  be  opened,  and  be  j 
panied  by  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  suck  i 
room,  or  place  of  public  resort,  or  of  the  premises  ot: 
such  house,  room,  or  place  of  public  resort  may  for  i 
drawn  to  a scale  of  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  mi 
foot,  and  by  a block  plan  showing  its  position  in  ii 
to  the  premises  adjacent,  drawn  to  a scale  of  not  le 
1 in.  to  20  ft.,  and  in  the  case  of  new  buildingl 
buildings  to  be  adapted  as  a place  of  public  resort 
be  also  accompanied  by  a specification  of  the  work 
executed,  describing  the  materials  to  be  employed.- 
mode  of  construction  to  be  adopted,  together  wil 
other  particulars  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
and  its  officers  to  judge  whether  the  requirements  t 
regulations  will,  when  the  building  has  been  coir 
have  been  complied  with.  The  notice  must  be  also: 
panied  by  a detailed  statement  of  the  respective  n 
of  persons  proposed  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
portions  of  such  house,  room,  or  place  of  public  resi 
i. f the  area  to  be  assigned  to  each  person,  which  sol 
be  less  than  1 ft.  8 in.  by  1 ft,  6 in.  in  the  gallery,  a 
than  2 ft,  4 in.  by  1 ft.  8 in.  in  the  other  parts  ol  thet 
room,  or  other  place  of  public  resort. 

3.  Walls.— Every  such  house,  room,  or  place  on 

resort  shall  be  inclosed  with  external  walls  ol  h: 
stone,  or  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone.  Ah' 
ness  of  such  walls  shall  not  be  less  than  the  ttucfcm 
scribed  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  185o,  to: 
of  similar  height  and  length  in  buildings  ot  the  ttw 
class.  . 

4.  Proscenium  Wall— la  any  house  or  other  p 

...  . . .•  -.Calntro  n 


public  resort,  for  the  public  performance  of  stage  p 

. ’ • hnll  1 A-J  " TirnacAtUU 


where  a proscenium  sfiall  bo  erected,  the  Pr0S.c®“^ 
shall  be  of  brick,  not  less  than  1 ft.  1 in.  in  thiokn^ 
shall  be  carried  up  to  a height  of  3 ft,  above  the  d 
he  carried  down  below  the  staue.  to  the  level  ol  me 
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|Utho  external  walls.  No  openings  shall  be  formed 
n proscenium  wall,  with  the  exception  of  a doorway 
Ms  orchestra,  and  one  doorway  on  each  side  of  the 
i(ir  communication  with  the  auditorium.  These  door- 
nail not  bo  more  than  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  shall  be 
i|,  with  iron  doors,  fixed  without  woodwork.  The 
(ijiortfl  round  the  proscenium  shall  be  constructed  of 
lr  sting  materials. 

iiblic  Staircases,  Corridors,  §c. — The  staircases  and 
h rs  of  the  passages,  lobbies,  corridors,  and  landings 
h ) of  fire-resisting  materials.  Every  staircase  for 
h-l  of  the  audience  shall  be  supported  and  enclosed 
yi:  walls.  The  treads  of  each  llight  of  stairs  shall 
ojiiform  width.  No  staircase,  internal  corridor,  or 
a way  for  the  use  of  the  audience  shall  be  less  than 
<]..  wide.  Every  staircase,  corridor,  or  passage-wa 
Irlise  of  the  audience,  and  which  communicates  witL 
nuion  of  the  house  intended  for  the  accommodation 
f gcr  number  of  the  audienco  than  -100,  shall  bo 
tffjl  in  width  by  6 in.  for  every  additional  100  persons, 
^maximum  width  of  9 ft.  bo  obtaiued.  Provided 
It.  hat  in  every  case  where  the  staircases  are  0 ft. 

I.  upwards  a dividing  handrail  bo  provided.  A clear 
or  gangway,  of  not  less  than  3 ft.  wide,  shall  bo 
lid  round  every  part  appropriated  to  the  audience, 
Diiat  next  tho  proscenium  or  place  of  performance. 
.liiuiork.— All  ironwork  used  in  construction  shall 
jr  ;ted  against  the  action  of  fire  in  such  manner  as 
■required  by  the  Board. 

Viicj  of  Exit.-  In  all  cases  where  a portion  of  the 
i.  is  to  be  accommodated  over  or  at  a higher  level 
iS  ;rs  of  the  audience,  a separate  means  of  exit,  of 
rtu  above  prescribed  for  staircases,  internal  corri- 
I«ipa8sage-ways,  and  communicating  directly  with 
ifl't,  shall  be  providod  from  each  floor  or  level, 
•p  tiers  of  boxes  shall  for  this  purpose  be  reckoned 
I'ias  forming  one  floor  or  level.  One  additional 
nrhe  least,  communicating  with  the  different  levels, 
ibing  directly  into  the  street,  must  also  bo  pro- 

*-•!.— All  doors  and  barriers  shall  be  madeTo  open 

firming.  — In  theatres  and  places  where  the 
idim  and  stage  shall  bo  warmed  artificially,  hot 
I fry.  and  that  at  low  pressure,  shall  be  used,  and 
pjiug  apparatus  shall  bo  placed  in  a position  to  be 
m by  the  Board. 

f^itilution.— All  openings  for  ventilation  shall  be 
q the  plans,  and  properly  described  in  the  speciflca- 
>qse  openings  shall  be  made  in  such  places  and  in 
urner  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board. 
tyrkshops.— No  workshop,  painting-room,  or  dress- 
M shall  be  formed  or  constructed  over  tho  audi- 
tor in  the  space  under  the  same. 

Ujic-rfocL-f,  i}-c. — No  scene-dock,  property-room, 'or 
Ba,  shall  be  permitted  withiu  any  house,  room,  or 
Hqco  of  public  resort,  unless  such  scene-dock, 
gproom,  or  store-room  be  separated  from  the  house, 
Jliother  place  of  public  resort,  by  brick  and  fire- 
■struction. 

Iftfer  Supply. — In  any  case  where  there  are  not  fire 
BSconstant  supply,  there  shall  bo  provided  on  the 
■i  proscenium  wall  or  at  some  other  place  to  bo 
Klby  the  Board,  two  cisterns,  each  capable  of  con- 
*-!;  least  250  gallons  of  water  for  every  hundred 
Pj'  the  audience  to  be  accommodated  in  tho  build- 
in'  maius  nhall  bo  connected  with  these  cisterns, 
ttid  round  tho  whole  circuit  of  the  building,  and  bo 

1.  hydrants  in  such  places  and  manner  as  may  be 
by  tho  Board. 

.—All  gaspipes  shall  be  made  of  iron  or  brass, 
metal  pipes  shall  be  used  in  any  part  of  the 

i ration  of  Buildings. — In  cases  in  which  a house, 
*ther  place  of  public  resort,  forms  a part  only  of 
:,  such  house,  room,  or  other  place  of  public 
;«nll  be  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 

R>per  party  walls  or  party  structures. 

rations  and  Additions. — Notice  shall  bo  given  to 
h«  of  auy  intended  addition  to  or  structural  altera- 
Aw  house,  room,  or  other  place  of  public  resort,  in 
ll'i  which  the  Board  may  have  granted  a certificate 
wet  that  such  house,  room,  or  other  place  of  public 
W s on  its  original  completion  in  accordance  with 
bsing  regulations,  or  otherwise,  in  compliance  with 
tolct,  and  the  conditions  required  by  tho  Board 
m thereto.  Such  notice  shall  be  accompanied  by 
1Jiratious,  and  sections,  showing  such  additions  or 
'hi,  and  also  by  a specification  of  the  works  to  be 
;^iin  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a new  build- 
iiB:ertiScd  for  the  first  time  by  the  Board ; and  tho 
9j)li  if  necessary,  cause  a fresh  survey  of  the  build- 
Jmade. 

Tlimuch  ns  by  section  12  of  the  said  Act,  the  Board 
9<  time  to  time,  in  any  special  case,  dispense  with 
j&dts regulations,  all  applicationsfor  dispensation  or 
“non  must  be  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Board, 
jpin  a statement  of  the  facts  of  the  particular  case, 
jipasons  why  it  is  desired  to  modify  or  dispense 
« regulations  as  applicable  thereto. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting,  held  on 
Monday  evening,  the  5th  of  May,  the  secretary 
read  a letter  from  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A., 
stating  that,  in  consequence  of  his  increasing 
duties  at  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  tender  his  resignation  as  librarian 
of  the  Institute,  an  office  which  he  had  held  for 
eleven  years,  and  which  he  relinquished  with 
great  regret.  Several  members  spoke  with 
great  approbation  of  Mr.  Kershaw,  and  a vote 
of  thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  his  lengthened 
and  valuable  services  was  passed. 

In  reference  to  the  forthcoming  international 
exhibitions,  to  be  held  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
the  president,  Mr.  C.  Barry,  read  the  following 
letter : — 


*tock. — Th9  parish  church  of  Radstock 
fri;  been  reopened,  after  restoration  and 
SI  ebuilding.  The  old  chancel  has  been 

* >wn,  the  east  end  entirely  cleared  away, 
A,  ohurch  extended  about  30  ft.  to  the 
**  3.  A new  chancel  has  been  built,  the 

I ries  removed,  and  a new  roof  has  been 
K pon  the  building.  There  have  also  been 

II  new  organ-chamber  and  vestry.  To 
^ ate  for  the  loss  of  the  galleries,  113 
. U seats  have  been  placed  in  the  church, 
^'jill  now  accommodate  520  worshippers. 
e at  present  only  a north  aisle,  but  it  is 
'1 1 to  place  another  aisle  on  the  south 

necessary.  The  old  church  had  no 
. ^ the  only  portions  of  the  structure 
‘Lmain  are  the  tower,  a portion  of  the 
1 all,  and  the  south  porch.  The  tower 

• been  touched,  with  the  exception  of 
3 ening  and  restoring  the  internal  arch. 

, , hitects  are  Messrs.  Willcox  & Wilson, 
Uiud  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Wall  & 
0 broud. 


“Marlborough  House,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 

21st  April,  1879. 

Sir,— As  President  of  tho  Royal  Commission  for  the 
Australian  Exhibitions,  may  I request  you  to  have  the 
goodness  to  invite  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  lend  me  their  valuable  assistance  in 
promoting  tho  success  of  these  exhibitions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity nfforded  by  these  exhibitions  for  promoting  friendly 
intercourse  with  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  colonies,  for  in- 
creasing and  developing  the  demand  for  works  of  art  and 
industry  produced  in  the  mother  country,  and  for  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  in  general. 

With  these  objects  iu  view,  I would  ask  you  to  bring  , 
under  the  notice  of  the  members  as  soon  as  possible  the 
desirability  of  securing  such  an  exhibition  of  drawings  as 
will  maintain  the  reputatiou  of  British  art  at  the  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  Exhibitions,  where,  I am  informed,  the 
artists  of  Italy,  Franco,  Germany,  and  Belgium  will  be 
well  and  largely  represented. 

The  Exhibition  at  Sydney  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of 
September  next,  and  all  objects  intended  for  it  should  be 
despatched  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  June.  I would 
therefore  request  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  will 
have  tho  goodness  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration  at 
tho  earliest  opportunity. 

It  is  proposed  that  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  in 
Sydney,  the  drawings  should  be  transmitted  to  Melbourne 
for  the  Exhibition  which  is  to  bo  held  there  in  tho  follow- 
ing year. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedieut  servant, 

_ Amjxbt  Edwabd  P. 

The  President  of  tho  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects." 

It  is  understood  that  the  architectual  works 
sent  to  Paris,  together  with  others  that  might 
be  produced,  will  be  suitable  for  exhibition  in 
Australia, — seeing  that  as  very  few  Australians 
were  able  to  go  to  Paris,  these  drawings  would 
be  new  to  them,  and  might  satisfactorily  be 
exhibited  as  illustrations  of  British  Art. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  improvement 
of  the  premises,  a modified  plan  was  proposed, 
which  maybe  carried  out  for  about  1,200L,  with 
800J.  for  fittings  and  furniture,  and  the  Council 
were  empowered  to  proceed  with  the  works. 

The  Council  have  negotiated  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  general  body)  a new  lease  for 
seventy-nine  years  from  the  Architectural  Union 
Company,  at  an  increased  rental  of  100L  a year. 

The  report  of  the  Council  for  the  official  year 
having  been  received  aud  adopted,  the  following 
office-bearers  were  elected  : — 

President. — John  Whichcord,  F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents.  — Thomas  Hnyter  Lewis,  F.S.A., 
Horace  Jones,  and  Edward  Middleton  Barry,  R.A. 
JohnMacvicar  Anderson,  Arthur  William  Blomfield,  SLA., 
David  Brandon,  F.R.A.,  Arthur  Cates,  Ewan  Christian, 
Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Henry  Currey,  John  Gibson, 
Octavius  Hansard,  John  Houeyman  (Glasgow),  Edward 
I’ Anson,  F.G.8.,  John  Loughborough  Pearson,  A.  It. A., 
F.S.A.,  Georgo  Vulliamy,  Alfred  Waterhouso,  A.R.A., 
Thomas  Worthington  (Manchester). 

Honorary  Secretary  .—Tkouma  Henry  Wyatt,  F.S.A. 
Secretary. — William  Henry  White. 

[The  above  firm  the  Council.] 

Treasurer. — Sir  Walter  Rookliffe  Farquhar,  bart.,  Hon. 
Associate. 

Solicitor. — Frederic  Ouvry,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Fellow. 

Auditors. — William  Allen  Bouluois,  Follow,  and  Francis 
Thomas  Dollman,  Associate. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Donaldson  it  was 
resolved  unanimously,  — “ That  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  Institute  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Charles  Barry  for  the  efficient  and  cour- 
teous manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
various  and  specially  important  duties  of  his 
presidentship — including  his  constant  attend- 
ance at  the  Paris  Exhibition — and  by  which  the 
efficiency  of  the  body  has  been  materially  im- 
proved and  its  influence  strengthened.” 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  FOR  INJURIES 
TO  SERVANTS. 


Mr.  Edwin  Long’s  Fine  Picture,  “The 
Pool  of  Bethesda,”  is  on  view  at  Mr.  Arthur 
Lucas’s  Gallery,  Duke -street,  Piccadilly. 
Although  exhibited  in  1876  at  Burlington 
House,  it  was  so  placed  that  comparatively  few 
of  the  visitors  Baw  it,  and  it  now  comes  to  the 
notice  of  the  majority  of  persons  as  a new 
picture.  It  will  make  a delightful  engraving. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society, 
held  on  the  29th  ult.  in  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  read  a paper  “On  the 
Bills  before  Parliament  for  extending  the 
Liability  of  public  Companies  and  other  Em- 
ployers for  Injuries  to  their  Servauts  arising 
from  Accidents, — viz.,  the  Attorney- General’s 
Bill,  Mr.  Macdonald’s  Bill,  Earl  do  la  Warr’s 
Bill,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey’s  Bill.”  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P. 

Dealing  first  with  Mr.  Macdonald’s  Bill,  Mr. 
Brown  said  that  the  Bill  proposed  to  sweep 
away  altogether  any  defence  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment  in  the  same 
service,  or  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  injured 
servant  thoroughly  and  voluntarily  incurred  the 
risk ; and  his  Bill  extended  to  all  servants  in 
all  employments,  and  of  course  to  domestic 
servants.  He  submitted  that  this  great  exten- 
sion of  the  employers’  liability  was  both  unjust 
and  impolitic.  It  seemed  plain  that  they  could 
not  do  anything  more  likely  to  promote  accidents 
than  to  take  off  all  responsibility  from  the  men 
whose  negligence  caused  them.  Mr.  Macdonald's 
Bill  might  also  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a 
vast  number  of  men  who  now  insure  against 
accidents  in  various  friendly  societies  to  with- 
draw their  subscriptions,  and  rely  on  the  em- 
ployer for  indemnity.  The  Attorney- General’s 
Bill  was  aimed  at  railways,  mines,  factories, 
and  other  works.  The  effect  of  this  Bill 
was  to  make  the  owners  of  railways, 
mines,  manufactories,  and  other  woi’ks  liable 
to  their  own  workmen  for  injuries  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  any  “ servant  in  authority,” 
this  phrase  being  carefully  defined  in  the  Bill  so 
as  to  include  all  persons  employed  to  manage 
tho  whole  or  any  part  of  the  works,  but  to 
exclude  all  others.  He  was  unable  to  see  in  the 
Government  Bill  any  sufficient  advantages  to 
justify  the  extension  of  an  inequitable  rule  of 
law  to  a new  class  of  cases,  or  to  atone  for  the 
violation  of  principle  involved  in  it.  Both  of 
the  other  Bills  embraced  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  measure,  and  were  therefore  open 
to  the  same  remarks  ; but  both  of  them  went  a 
good  deal  further,  for  they  would  embrace  not 
only  managers,  but  even  foremen  or  overseers, — 
in  fact,  any  one  who  gave  orders  to  the  men. 
Another  provision  found  in  both  the  Bills  made 
the  employers  liable  for  all  injuries  to  a work- 
man  arising  from  defective  works,  machinery, 
plant,  or  stock.  None  of  the  Bills  contained 
any  clause  to  prevent  a workman  from  con- 
tracting himself  out  of  the  Act.  But  suppose 
they  were  to  enact  that  no  contract  should 
deprive  a workman  of  the  benefit  of  the  Act, 
what  would  be  the  probable  result  ? A large 
employer  would  probably  think  it  necessary  to 
insure  all  his  workmen  against  claims  under  the 
Act  in  some  accident  insurance  society  or  in 
some  friendly  society,  and  to  reduce  the  wages 
by  the  amount  of  the  premium.  Consideration 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  an  insurance  by  the 
workman  himself,  and  not  by  the  employer,  was 
the  only  proper  and  expedient  kind  of  insurance 
for  the  case.  He  had  already  advocated  a 
system  of  compulsory  insurance,  to  which  both 
employers  and  workmen  should  contribute. 

The  Chairman  said  his  conviction  was  that 
under  existing  law  and  practice  the  railway 
companies  did  bare  justice  to  their  men  in 
numerous  cases  of  accident.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  when  an  individual  had  obeyed  an  order 
that  he  was  bound  to  obey,  the  employer  should 
be  responsible  if  that  order  had  been  wrongly 
given. 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  said  the  exception  of 
the  law  was  irrational,  but  perhaps  it  would 
lead  to  show  that  the  law  itself  was  irrational. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  said  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  proved  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  large 
accidents  that  had  occurred  in  the  mines  wero 
traceable  to  the  employers  or  managers,  and 
not  to  the  recklessness  of  the  fellow- workmen. 

Mr.  Graham,  who  stated  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  railway  servants,  gave  the  workmen’s 
view  of  the  question.  They  had  gone  in 
strongly  for  Mr.  Brassey’s  Bill  and  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Macdonald’s ; for  while  they 
believed  those  in  authority  should  be  made 
responsible,  they  did  not  agree  in  a law  making 
the  master  responsible  for  the  act  of  a servant 
to  a servant.  The  Attorney- General’s  Bill  was 
excellent  to  a certain  point,  but  in  defining 
who  the  person  in  authority  should  bo  the  value 
of  the  Bill  was  taken  away.  He  argued  that 
the  Bill  was  simply  an  electioneering  dodge. 
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Mr.  Findlay,  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  said  there  were 
275  000  railway  men  in  the  kingdom.  Ine 
Amalgamated  Railway  Society  in  itself  did  not 
represent  fire  per  cent,  of  the  railway  men. 


WORKMEN  AND  HIRERS. 

ORRIS  V.  SHAW  AND  SON. 

EDWARDS  V.  SHAW  AND  SON. 

Both  these  actions,  in  the  Westminster  County  Court, 


before  Mr.  Judge  Bacon,  were  test  actions  of  importance  to 
employers  and  workmen  in  the  budding  trade  The  plain- 
tills  were  both  bricklayers,  and  the  defendants  builders  and 
contractors  carrying  on  business  in  Page-street,  > cs  - 
minster.  The  JtioS  w„,  brought  in  both  c„e.  to , recorer 
the  sura  of  30s.,  being  for  wages  at  9d.  per  hour,  alleged  to 
be  accruing  due  when  the  plaintiffs  left  the  defendants  cm- 

. . -\r_  II .......  M-hrt  nnnenred  AS  COUH8C 


ployment.  Mr.  Henry  Kisch,  who  appeared  as  counsel  for 
1 - , • .-.I.  1 .u_.  .v,,,  ni.im  n-«o  for  wages  from  the 


ROOFING  slates. 


Sir  — Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper  to  ask  the  question  as  to  the  best 
way  of  uailiDg  roofing-slates  to  the  battens? 
The  practice  in  my  neighbourhood  seems  to  be 
to  hole  the  slate  about  12  in.  from  the  tail,  for 
countesses,  to  get  a lap  of  4 in.  ; consequently 
the  nails  are  only  covered  by  one  slate,  and  that 
only  for  a space  equal  to  the  lap.  The  practice 
in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  country  is  to 
place  the  holes  near  the  head  of  the  slate,  where 
the  nails  are  covered  with  two  slates  instead  of 
one,  and  the  slate  lies  closer  on  the  batten,  and 


more  firmly  attached  to  the  batten,  and  offers 
• ' : — out  the 


by  far  the  greater  chances  for  keeping  ( 
wet  and  the  nails  from  rusting.  I hope  e 


wet  and  the~nails  from  rusting.  I hope  some  of 
your  readers  will  be  able  to  explain  why  so  im- 


the  whole  community,  and  is  not  a benefit, -i 

fined  to  any  particular  class. 

I may  mention  that  at  the  present  tirr-.. 
inhabitants  of  a district  in  Cumberland* 
being  tyrannised  and  deprived  of  their  V 
ways  by  one  who  is  generally  alluded  if 
“ His  Lordship.”  Of  him  it  cannot  bei| 
“ Noblesse  oblige 

James  Geo.  Buckle,  Hon.  Sq 
28,  Essex-street. 


HlistcUsmca:. 


the  plaintiff,  said  that  the  claim  , — , 

Sth  to  the  15th  of  March.  Mben  the  plamtitt  applied  to 
Mr  GoodhaU,  defendants’  agent,  for  the  balance  ho  was 
referred  to  a Mr.  Pugh,  a builder  who  had  taken  the  works 
on  the  Cadogan  Estate  in  Hans-place  under  a sub-contract, 
and  consequently  the  defendants  were  not  liable. 

The  plaintiff  E.  Orris,  called,  said  on  the  11th  ol 
December  he  applied  for  work  on  the  Cadogan  bstal  e,  and 
saw  Char  es  Goodhall  there,  and  was  told  that  he  was 
manager  for  the  defendants,  and  he  could  commence  work 
He  did  so  at  once,  and  remained  there  till  the  lath  ol 
March.  He  had  previously  paid  him  all  sums  as  the  de- 
fendant's agent,  except  the  sum  accruing  due  from  the  Stn 
to  the  15th  of  March.  He  had  all  along  considered  Good- 
hail  as  deputy-foreman  to  the  defendants.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Kisch,  the  plaintiff  said  he  had  never  seen  a Mr. 
Mctherall,  and  had  not  received  any  instructions  from  him, 
but  all  geueral  instructions  were  given  by  Goodhall,  who 
hnd  paid  all  wages  up  to  Saturday,  8th  March. 

In  cross  examination  plaintiff  said  that  he  saw  Mr. 
Pugh  during  the  second  week  ho  was  employed,  and  saw 
Mr.  Metherali  continually  on  the  work,  but.  he  never 
interfered,  as  he  always,  acted  under  the  direction  of 
Goodhall.  Mr.  Pugh  sometimes  paid  as  well  as  Goodhall, 
bu‘.  Mr.  Metherali  never  did.  When  he  applied  lor  his 
money  to  the  defendant  he  was  told  that,  after  tho  works 
had  been  commenced,  Pugh  had  entered  into  a sub-con- 
tract to  do  the  work,  and  ho  must  look  to  Pugh  for 
payment,  as  he  only  was  liable. 

At  this  stage  of  the  ease  Mr.  Ilenry  Kisch  addressed  the 
Court  in  support  of  the  plaintiff’s  case,  and  said  astu" 
was  a test  action  he  should  not  call  the  other  plaintiff, 
his  honour’s  ruling  would  affect  the  interests  of  many  n 
similarly  situated.  _ 

Plaintiff  recalled,  said  the  defendant  had  seen  him 
work,  and  complsiued  that  the  bond  in  the  front  of  the 
work  was  not  correct. 

At  this  stage  of  the  case  the  learned  judge  considered 
there  was  no  liability  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants unless  Mr.  Kisch  could  prove  that  GoodhaU  was  the 
agent  of  Pugh,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  done. 

The  defendants  here  put  in  the  sub-contract  entered  into 
with  Pugh,  after  looking  at  which  his  honour  said  that 
although  it  might  appear  hard  to  the  plaintiffs  to  rule  in 
the  defendants'  faTour,  still  the  law  compelled  him  to  do 
so.  In  future  it  would  be  most  necessary  that  all  work- 
men should  ascertain  by  whom  they  were  really  engaged 
by  calling  at  the  office  before  entering  upon  their  employ- 
ment, ana  ascertaining  whether  or  no  thero  was  a sub-con- 
tract in  the  way. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the  defendants, 
leaving  the  plaintiffs  to  sue  cither  Goodhall  or  Pugh  for 
their  money. 


nortaut  an  alteration  has  been  made. 

An  Observer. 


SAFETY  LADDERS. 

gIR) — i am  greatly  surprised  that  amidst  the 
numerous  inventions  of  modern  times  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race  no  invention  has  yet 
appeared  to  afford  greater  security  to  those  who 
have  to  work  on  ladders,  such  as  bricklayers, 
painters,  masons,  &c.  Now,  when  we  consider 
how  inadequate  for  security  are  the  rounds  of  a 
ladder  to  a man  standing  on  it,  that  he  has  no 
protection  whatever  from  severe  injury  or  death 
if  he  lets  go  that  foothold,  it  does  seem  to  me 
a matter  of  complete  astonishment  that  no 
further  protection  can  be  afforded  him,  something 
in  the  shape  of  a safety  belt  or  an  endless  chain 
or  rope  connected  with  the  ladder,  with  a weight 
suspended  on  the  inner  side,  to  which  a man 
may  attach  himself,  so  that,  should  he  happen 
to  slip,  his  descent  would  be  gradual,  and  danger 
almost  impossible.  I do  think,  sir,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  a safety-ladder,  by  which  a 
man  may  work  on  it  in  security. 

* Joshua  Rhodes. 


WEYMOUTH  DRAINAGE. 


In  a recent  issue  a letter  appears  on  the  above 
signed  “ Radipole,”  who  thinks  the  amount  of 
money  already  Bpent  is  not  exactly  known,  and 
that  the  plan  adopted  by  Sir  John  Coode  is  a 
very  good  one,  inasmuch  as  all  his  outlet-pipes 
are  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  the 
Bewage  at  one  given  point.  Allow  me  to  say 
again  the  sewage  flows  from  the  pipes  into  the 
harbour  and  breakwater,  where  it  is  concen- 
trated by  the  incoming  tide,  and  carried  up  over 
the  dam,  and  the  greater  portion  there  remains 
deposited  on  the  sand,  &c.,  forming  an  intolerable 
nnisanee  at  times. 

The  amount  spent  on  the  dam  has  been  placed 
at  various  amounts,  from  6,000J.  and  upwards, 
but  “ Radipole  ” corrects  all  by  stating  the 
amount  to  be  13,0001.  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  ratepayers.  If  the  dam  was  no  part  of  the 
drainage  scheme,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  putting  it  across  the  backwater, 
now  was  there  any  necessity  for  borrowing 
and  spending  so  large  an  amount  of  money 
on  a system  of  drainage  which  it  was  foretold 
would  be  a failure,  and  as  was  lately  proved 
before  the  magistrates  in  the  case  of  Betts  & 
Co.  by  Major-General  Baugh,  Colonel  Scott, 
Captain  Prowse,  Captain  Neale,  Mr.  J.  Venour, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bennett,  C.E.,  Mr.  Samuel  Jack- 
son,  architect  and  surveyor,  and  Mr.  Tregarther, 
her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  many 
others,  that  the  nuisance  was  caused  by  the  dam 
being  placed  there,  forming  a receptacle  for  the 
sewage,  showing  that  it  is  a failure.  And  all 
that  “ Radipole  ” may  assert  as  to  the  concern 
t ration  and  expenditure  will  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  “ that  the  present  concentration  of  the 
sewage  into  the  harbour  and  backwater  allows 
it  to  speak  for  itself  both  to  nose  and  eyes.” 

’ Q- 


OUR  FOOTPATHS. 

Sir, — A few  months  ago  you  inserted  a letter 
from  me  upon  the  above  subject,  in  which  I 
drew  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Footpaths  Defence  Association  that 
had  been  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
opposing  the  illegal  inclosure  of  public  foot- 
paths and  other  rights  of  way.  The  publicity 
which  my  previous  communication  in  the  Builder 
gave  the  association  has  prompted  me  again  to 
trespass  upon  your  consideration.  The  society 
has,  by  timely  interference,  been  successful  in 
averting  the  threatened  inclosnre  of  several 
footpaths  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  That 
such  an  association  as  the  above  was  a deside- 
ratum is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  applications  for  advice 
and  assistance ; but  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  being  at  present  very  small,  we 
have  not  been  in  a position  to  respond  to  these 
calls  in  a manner  that  we  wish  to  do  in  the 
future.  The  interest  which  has  been  awakened 
dariDg  the  past  two  years  in  “ Our  Footpaths,” 
and  the  consequent  desire  to  preserve  them,  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  permanent  defence 
committees  in  two  or  three  large  provincial 
towns.  There  is  a vast  field  of  operation  open 
to  the  association  were  the  needful  funds  forth- 
coming ; and  I trust  that  those  of  your  readers 
who  are  lovers  of  natural  scenery  will  assist  the 
consummation  of  the  society’s  work  by  becoming 
members,  especially  as  the  subscription  is  merely 
nominal.  In  many  of  the  country  districts 
these  footpaths  were  originally  trodden  because 
of  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  which  they 
disclosed  ; and  it  is  evident  that  if  tke  people 
are  deprived  of  the  beaten  ways  over  which 
they  have  wandered  unmolested  for  generations, 
much  of  the  beauty  of  nature  will  be  denied 
them. 

Although  the  general  public  have  a special 
interest  in  these  footways,  and  derive  no  little 
pleasure  from  their  maintenance,  yet,  notwith- 
standing, the  burden  of  opposing  encroachments, 
&c.,  invariably  falls  upon  impecunious  local 
communities,  who  are  frequently  unable  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds,  when,  as  a consequence, 
footpaths  are  closed  with  little  opposition  beyond 
a mere  formal  protest.  The  wrongs  of  the 
working  classes  have  become  such  an  un- 
palatable theme  that  to  hint  at  them  is  the 
signal  for  inattention.  The  maintenance  of  oar 
footpaths,  however,  although  an  estimable  boon 
to  rural  populations,  is  a privilege  which  affects 


Electric  Lighting. — On  the  25th  ult., . 
Tyndall  gave  evidence  before  the  Selecta 
mitteo  appointed  to  consider  the  subjectof  eln 
lighting,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  presiding.  Th-. 
ness  pointedoutthat  the  Voltaic  battery  hac  t 
proved  to  be  too  expensive  a mode  of  proti{ 
electricity,  as  tho  waste  of  zinc  platen! 
chemicals  was  so  great.  Oersted,  Amper.il 
Arago  followed  with  inventions,  and  the  aru 
between  electricity  and  magnetism  was  dnij 
strated.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of 
single  Siemens  machine  was  capable  of  gi 
experiments  conducted  at  the  South  to:, 
had  been  made  with  a medium-sized  machii; 
the  light  given  amounted  in  round  numli 
6,000°candles.  An  enlarged  machine  wan 
constructed,  but  it  had  not  been  brought 
much  into  operation  of  late,  for  tho  reasefl 
its  power  was  so  considerable  that  it  re  t 
such  great  care  to  prevent  combustion  a 
commutator.  He  did  not  think  a 10,000- j 
machine  could  be  made  to  give  10  lights  o: ;l 
candles  each.  There  was  nothing  in  scieil 
practice  to  show  that  they  could  divic  I 
current  in  that  way  without  losing  a grerij 
of  electricity.  If  the  wires  were  not  of  i| 
conducting  power  there  would  be  a great  j 
electricity.  Certain  impurities  were  pr< ;i 
in  the  burning  of  gas,  and  though  thej 
purities  would  be  produced  in  the  case  o ( 
coal  points,  it  would  not  be  so  much  sc  i 
the  case  of  gas,  for  the  reason  that  the  «1 
of  the  air  was  not  essential  to  the  proiji 
of  the  electric  light,  which  could  belj 
with  great  splendour  in  a vacuum.  A1 , 
carbonic  gas  would  be  infinitely  less  in  ti. 
case  than  in  the  other  ; for  in  one  case 
sence  was  an  accident,  in  the  other  a nec ; 
It  might  be  possible  that  nitrous  acid  wc. 
given  off  by  the  carbon  points,  and  w i 
that  would  injure  books  more  than  gati. 
question  which  deserved  attention;  at  p , 
they  had  not  sufficient  experience  of  it 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Pnleston,  witness  said, 
although  there  were  great  difficulties  in  t: 
of  Edison  applying  the  electric  light  Sj; 
fully  to  domestic  purposes,  one  was  . 
entitled  to  say  he  would  not  be  able  to  ov 
them. 


Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meei 

the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  May  5fi 
R.  P.  Spice,  president,  in  the  chair,  e. 
was  read  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Barker,  on  “ Hy 
Continuous  and  Automatic  Brakes.”  The 
in  introducingithe  subject,  pointed  out  the) 
ability  of  hydraulic  power  for  actuating  ll 
brakes,  and  the  advantages  of  its  applies  i 
this  respect.  He  then  stated  that  in  t:. 
trains  fitted  with  his  hydraulic  brakes,  pi 
then  only  required  that  the  brake  sho 
worked  by  the  guard,  and  not  by  the  i 
although  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  tb 
man  to  work  the  brake,  and  the  author:’ 
quently  adapted  his  brake  to  suit  the 
practice.  The  author  then  gave  a short  cl 
tion  of  his  earlier  form  of  hydraulic  bral 
a [detailed  description,  illustrated  wit 
grams,  of  its  latest  development,  viz/ 
automatic  as  well  as  a continuous  bral 
which  arrangement,  he  stated,  met  i 
Government  requirements.  It  was  stat 
an  express  train  on  the  Great  Eastern  B 
fitted  with  the  latest  development,  was  ' 
cessful  daily  working.  Attention  wa 
called  to  the  importance  of  being  able  ti 
late  the  hydraulic  pressure  brought  to  ti 
the  brake- blocks, — brakes  not  only  be 
quired  for  emergencies,  bnt  for  convent 
traffic.  Taking  into  consideration  thi 
desirability  of  diminishing  the  discon i 
passengers,  the  author  contended  that  tt. 
perfectly  the  power  could  be  regulat. 
more  appropriate  brakes  became  for  the 
requirements  of  railway  working,  and  ti 
hydraulic  brake  fulfilled  the  required  col 
more  perfectly  than  any  other. 


:Iay  10,  1879.] 
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I pal  Society. — The  annual  conversazione 

ci  Royal  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
i&ig,  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
f y,  Burlington  House,  when,  in  response  to 
f jvitation  of  the  president  and  council,  there 
V brilliant  assemblage.  Many  new  inven- 
fcand  works  of  art  were  exhibited.  Mr. 

I I Bright  exhibited  models  of  his  electric 
fj  arm.  A printed  description  furnished  to 
il  sitors  stated  that  the  report  of  the  New 
Fpre  Patrol  Committee  showed  that  the 
pi  t announcement  of  fires  had  reduced  the 

10  to  the  extent  of  76  per  cent,  in  houses 
wed  with  indicators,  as  against  those  not 
fcjvided.  Mr.  Bright  showed  the  plan  of  the 
w he  was  arranging  in  the  west  district  for 
pjindon  Fire  Brigade.  His  electric  plan  can 
bfclied  either  to  communication  from  street 
it:is  to  the  central  or  district  office,  or  by 
natic  action  from  small  instruments  placed 
g1  room  of  a house,  when  the  heat  caused 
fijbonflagration  affecting  the  coiling  of  a 
nfepring  gives  electric  contact.  Among  the 
llnjects  bearing  on  natural  history  were 
Mufceresting  vases  from  Japan,  obtained  by 
Hardner,  F.G.8.,  from  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Eire  what  are  known  as  Satsuma  ware,  and 

11  ,te  the  way  in  which  the  Japanese  can 
wily  represent  fish,  crabs,  and  other  “lower 
bf  of  life,  even  if  they  are  not  so  successful 
uglier  animals  and  the  human  form.  The 
•remarkable  of  the  Japanese  work  was  a 
amlab  stated  to  be  the  largest  slab  of  real 
Ian  ever  made. 

iliing  Signals. — The  operations  in  the 
ir  have  called  attention  to  the  system  of 
uicating  intelligence  by  flashing  signals, 
N^e  led  to  inquiries  for  information  on  the 
I.  We  get  the  following  from  the  En- 
IM  “ The  transmission  of  light  may  bo 
by  different  means.  By  day  a mirror 
Bj  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun  to  be 
[u  for  a very  great  distance, — in  the  case 
ftye,  about  thirty  miles.  The  principal 
Wjy  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  not  only  is  it 
i to  point  the  instrument  truly  on  to  an 
pot,  but  it  is  further  necessary  to  keep 
Jig  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  appareut 
Af  the  sun.  At  Chatham  there  is  a helio- 
aisting  of  a plain  mirror  fixed  on  a theo- 
;tand,  with  a small  hole  through  the 
>f  the  mirror,  and  an  arm,  which  has  on 
fijit.  This  sight  can  be  pointed  on  the 
Tj  object,  and  the  mirror  continually 
Ujso  as.  to  project  its  beams  through  it. 
■perations,  however,  can  only  be  at- 
II  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  A 
Otiore  reliable  method  can  be  adopted  at 
gjhen  a strong  light  is  placed  in  the  focus 
ciirabolic  mirror,  so.  that  the  beams  are 
.in  parallel  rays  in  any  desired  direc- 


Bjkis  is,  of  course,  always  available  on  a 
m clear  night.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
P of  Ekowe  had  any  regular  instrument 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
Put  it  is  easy  to  improvise  one  sufficiently 
^practical  purposes.  The  mirror  to  be 
Hid  for  sunlight  should,  in  the  nature  of 
jhbo  a simple  plane, — a parabola  being 
b ed  to.  a light  which  can  be  fixed  in  its 
P lhe.  difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact, 
Waoticed,  that  the  beam  has  to  be  accu- 
grected  on  the  distant  station,  and  kept 
jspite  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun. 
jf  this  is  the  reason  that  so  much  diffi- 
g been  experienced  in  reading  the  signals. 
X any  pre-arrangement,  well-directed 
hlvould  soon  be  read,  inasmuch  as  the 
tfi'f  flash  would  soon  be  observed  to  be 
mic,  and  any  intelligent  soldier  who  has 
^.ructed  in  telegraphy,  would  be  able  to 
" m.” 

] r s Remuneration. — An  American 
sa/s>  “ Milton  received  §25  for 
Mo  Lost.*  Pope  §10,000  for  his  transla- 
g Homer.’  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  §10  for 
1-  mosfc  famous  poem.  Dr. 

.Aj.j§H,000^for^  Bitter-Sweet  §8,000  for 


Visit  of  the  Architectural  Association 
to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. — On  Saturday  after- 
noon last  a large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  visited  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, and  under  his  guidance  conducted  over 
the  building.  The  carving  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  stalls  of  the  choir,  in  oak  and  lime-tree  wood, 
by  Grinling  Gibbons,  was  seen  to  advantage, 
the  brightness  of  the  sunlight  revealing  to  many 
for  the  first  time  the  remarkable  variety  of  ex- 
pression iu  the  cherubs’  faces.  Dean  Milman’s 
monument,  by  Williamson,  and  that  of  Bishop 
Blomfield,  by  George  Richmond,  R.A., — who 
has  in  this  work  shown  his  skill  as  a sculptor  as 
well  as  a painter, — were  pointed  out.  The 
Munich  windows  in  the  apse  .were,  Mr.  Penrose 
remarked,  not  calculated  to  be  seen  with  good 
effect  from  a distance,  but  on  a near  view  they 
had  merits  which,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowledged. The  wrought-iron  gates  by  Tijou 
having  been  pointed  out,  the  visitors  descended 
into  the  crypt,  of  which  they  found  an  increased 
space  open  to  the  public.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's funeral  car  has  been  removed  from  its 
former  position  near  the  great  sarcophagns  in 
which  is  entombed  the  body  of  the  “ Iron  Duke,” 
to  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  crypt,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  floor  has  been 
covered  with  marble  mosaic  pavement.  The 
morning  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  crypt 
was  glanced  at,  and  having  visited  “The 
Artists’  Corner  ” to  see  the  grave  of  Wren,  the 
members  ascended  to  the  nave  and  thence  to 
the  triforium,  library,  and  dome.  Before  leaving 
they  inspected  the  remains  of  the  chapter-house 
of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  found  last  year  to  the  south 
of  the  present  cathedral.  These  remains  will 
be  carefully  covered  over  and  preserved.  By 
the  alterations  now  in  progress  in  the  “ church- 
yard,” tho  massive  iron  railings  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cathedral  have  been  set  back  some 
7 ft.  or  8 ft.,  making  room  for  the  provision  of  a 
footpath, — an  improvement  which  has  long  been 
needed  at  this  spot. 

Paris  Decorations. — Some  weeks  ago  it 
was  announced  that  Mile.  Alice  Regnault  had 
sold  her  hotel,  in  the  Rue  Balzac,  to  M.  Michel 
Popoff,  the  Commissary  of  the  Russian  section 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  the  furniture 
having  gone  by  the  hammer.  The  hotel  was 
open  to  the  public  for  tho  inspection  of  the 
furniture,  and  the  salons  and  chambres  were 
filled  with  the  curious,  for,  as  Mile.  Regnault 
is  celebrated  for  her  excellent  taste  and  6tylo  in 
dress,  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  she  em- 
ployed these  gifts  in  furnishing  her  dwelling. 
The  walls  of  the  salons  were  in  black  and  gold, 


Liverpool  Builders’  and  Propertjr- 
owners  Association.  — The  third  annual 
dinner  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  25th 
ult.,  the  president,  Mr.  W.  O.  Elias,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  secretary, 
Mr.  O.  Owens)  read  the  annual  report,  which 
showed  the  Association  to  be  in  a highly  pro- 
sperous condition,  a large  number  having  been 
added  to  the  list  of  members  during  the  past? 
year.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  proceeded  with,  the  president  (Mr. 
VV.  O.  Elias)  being  re-elected  by  acclamation, 
lhe  question  of  the  reduction  of  wages  was' 
regarded  with  considerable  interest,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  operatives  was  frequently  ex- 
pressed. It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  thes 
joiners  and  bricksetters  had  reasonably  regarded 
the  necessity  for  the  notice  given  by  the  em- 
ployers six  months  since,  and  that  terms  had 
been  comfortably  arranged  without  semblanca 
of  strike  or  dispute.  Great  firmness  was,  how- 
ever, manifested  in  reference  to  the  masons  and 
plasterers,  who  have  not  as  yet  concluded  terms, 
and  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  bricklayers’ 
and  plasterers’  labourers’  wages  was  regarded 
as  urgent.  The  whole  matter  was  by  resolution 
referred  to  the  newly-elected  committee,  who 
were  also  requested  to  specially  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  assimilation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in 
all  the  various  branches  in  the  trade. 

‘ Wilkinson’s  Improved  Roof  Tile.” — 
The  aim  of  the  patentee  here  has  been  to  furnish 
a tile  roof  of  about  the  same  weight  as  a slate 
roof,  and  to  make  the  tiles  superior  in  finish  to 
any  other  tile  in  the  market.  Thus  by  using  tho 
patent  tiles  it  is  urged  that  a fourth  in  carriage 
is  saved,  also  the  timber  is  not  required  to  be  so 
strong.  There  is  a bevel  on  the  bottom  to  make 
them  appear  thin  and  neat ; also  a continuous 
nib  for  security,  and  to  make  the  tile  lie  true. 
The  tile  looks  not  over-strong,  but  the  proprietor 
guarantees  it  to  be  strong  enough,  to  wear  as 
long  as  any  other  tiles  that  are  made,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  impermeable.  They  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  Streath-im  Public  Hall,  Alperton  Schools, 
a house  at  Oakleigh  Park,  Great  Western  Rail- 
way,  Haggerston-road  Schools,  and  the  Middle- 
class  College,  Hereford,  where  they  have  given 
satisfaction. 

The  Albert  Medal. — The  council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  attended  on  Tuesday  at  Marl- 
borough House,  when  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  president  of  the  society, 
presented  to  Sir  William  George  Armstrong, 
F.R.S.,  the  Albert  Medal  awarded  to  him  “ be- 
cause of  his  distinction  as  an  engineer  and  as  a 
scientific  man,  and  because,  by  the  development- 
of  the  transmission  of  power, — hydraulically, — 


tho  armchairs  and  lounges  covered  with  most  due  to  his  constant  efforts,  extending  over  many 
delicate  stuffs.  The  dining-room,  in  black  and  years,  the  manufactures  of  this  country  have 
green,  opened  into  a arge ^glass-covered  room  or  been  greatly  aided,  and  mechanical  power  bene- 
conservatory,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  Soially  substituted  (or  most  laborious  and  in- 


,000  for  * Bitter  Sweet  , 

; and  §5,000  for  the  « Mistress  of  the 
2 Bouner>  of  the  Ledger,  paid 

St  §0,000  for  a single  poem.  Augusta 
i Uson,  author  of  ‘Beulah,’  has  made 
<|in  eight  years,  out  of  her  novels.  Sir 
Ji’cott  made  §259,000  out  of  his.  Bret 

tenlf10’000  for  ‘ Gabriel  Conroy.’ 
'!bl5,000  for  tho  copyright  of  ‘ Barnaby 
| or  six  months.  Stanley  has  alread. 
,;.§o0  000  for  his  ‘Through  the  Dark 
c i'i  o?.hAa™Peare  Sot  §25  for  ‘ Hamlet.’ 
lfc,  §^0,000  for  ‘The  Shaughrauu.’  ” 


with  a brilliant  chintz,  as  were  the  canapds  that 
encircled  each  end.  In  the  centre  was  a carved 
and  gilded  sleigh  (Louis  XV.)  filled  with 
(lowers,  forming  an  odd  and  original  jardiniere. 
The  state  bed-chamber  was  princely,  the  walls 
being  hung  with  garnet  satin  and  heavy  portieres 
of  the  same,  and  a canopied  bed,  about  7 ft. 
wide,  stood  in  the  centre,  the  hangings  and 
coverlid  also  of  garnet  satin;  the  light  was 
subdued  by  Chinese  screens  at  the  windows,  and 
the  rich  mantle  ornaments  and  works  of  art 
distributed  about  added  to  the  luxury  of  the 
chamber.  . The  dressing-room  was  large  and 
well  appointed,  and  the  bath-room,  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences,  would  have  pleased  the 
eyes  of  a newly-arrived  American.  — The 
Parisian. 

Stamp  Duty  Notice.— A notice  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  in  regard  to  the  law  regulating  the 
stamp  duty  on  agreements  for  letting  furnished 
houses  and  apartments  for  terms  less  than  a 
year.  “The  law  requires,”  the  notice  states, 

“ tliat8uch  agreements  shall  be  stamped  either 
before  or  at  the  time  of  execution  (i.e.,  of  sig- 
nature), and  imposes  a penalty  of  51.  on  any 
person  who  executes,  or  prepares  or  is  employed 
in  preparing,  any  such  agreement  which  is  not 
duly  stamp  id  before  or  at  the  time  of  execu- 
tion, in  addition  to  a penalty  of  10J.  which  may 
be  imposed  on  stamping  the  agreement.  An 
unstamped  agreement  cannot  bo  enforced  in 
any  court  of  justice.”  The  scale  of  duties  is  as 
follows : — Where  the  rent  for  the  whole  term 
does  not  exceed  51.,  Gd. ; exceeding  51,  but  less 
than  10Z.,  jls.  ; exceeding  10Z.,  but  less  than 
151.,  Is.  6d. ; exceeding  15Z.,  but  less  than  20Z., 
2s. ; exceeding  20Z.,  2s.  6d. 


jurious  manual  labour. 

Public  Baths  for  Chippenham. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Chippenham  Local  Board,  held 
on  Monday  evening  last,  tho  plan  of  their  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Lightfoot,  for  the  erection  of  public 
baths  in  the  town,  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the- 
Local  Government  Board  for  approval.  The 
Board  are  borrowing  money  for  the  erection  of 
the  building,  nuder  the  Baths  and  Wash-houBea 
Act. 


TENDERS 

For  tho  erection  of  laundry  and  swimming-bath  at 
Southall  Schools,  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Marylooone. 
Messrs.  H.  Maxon  Suell  & Son,  architects  : — 

Crockett £1,090  0 0 

Wall,  Bros 3,977  0 0 

Kearley  : 3,6fi!)  0 0 

Howard  3,676  0 0 

Taylor 3,590  0 0 

AVoodbridge  3.575  0 0 

Aldin  & Sous 3.554  0 O 

Jones  & Co 3,6t0  0 0 

Beauchamp 3.460  0 0 

Gibaon  (ucccpted)  3, 12)  0 0 


Far  four  cottages  at  Deal,  for  Mr.  D.  M.  Hill.  Mr. 
Edward  \V.  Fry,  architect.  S' o quantities  : - 

Bourne  £«60  0 0 

Knight 9 >2  17  0 

Kedmati 8G9  0 O 

Gibbons  (accepted) 866  15  0 

For  farm  buildings,  cottage,  &o.,  for  the  Trustees  of  the- 
Leith  Estate,  Walmer.  Kent.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Frv,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  the  architect 

l’etts  & Son  £2,780  0 0 

Stiff 2,716  O O 

Bourno 2,375  0 0 

A\'.  & T.  Denne 2,199  0 0 

For  additions  to  entrance-lodge,  Stoke  Farm,  for  Lord' 
Alexander  Gordon  Lennox.  Mr.  Arthur  A'ernon,  archi- 
tect : — 

Silver  (accepted)! £169  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  Workmen's  Club,  Woburn-green, 
Bucks,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Gibbey.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon, 
architect:—  „a  , n n 

q:ivf.r  8o3  0 9 

child wi  o o 

Taylor  A Grist  (accepted) 752  10  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  Hillside,  Wimbledon, 
for  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Wynne.  Mr.  Geo.  McDonell,  archi- 
tect : 

Shaw  (accepted). 

. For  boundarT-wall  and  other  works  at  Polegate,  for 
Mrs.  Carter.  Mr.  Amos  Crisford,  architect 

Stevens  £337  0 0 

Accepted  for  addition,  Ac.,  to  Cromwell  House,  Stock- 
well  Park-road,  Brixton,  for  Mr.  W.  T.  Wiseman  : — 
Maxwell,  Bros £196  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  and  for  sundry  altera- 
-tions  to  three  houses,  Addington-square,  Camberwell,  for 
Mr.  Goodvear.  Mr.  U.  Moxon,  architect  ; - 

Goad  £1,217  0 0 

Baker  1,15)  0 0 

G.  A T.  Fisher »75  0 0 

Shapley  895  0 0 

Perkis' 799  0 0 


For  house,  Wrottesley-road,  Plumstead.  Mr.  Rickwood, 


architect:—  „ 

Johnson  

Harris  

Wilkins  (accepted)  


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Rodney  Head 

touville,  for  Messrs  Combe  A Co.  Mr.  Henry  E.  ( | 
architect : — 

Toms  (accepted) £213  0 0i| 

Bur  Fitting *. 

Toms  (accepted). 


For  pair  of  houses,  Upper  Eglinton-road,  Plumstead. 

Mr.  Rickwood,  architect:- 

Johnson £J.800  X n 

1,285  0 0 

Wilkins  (accepted) 1,135  0 0 


For  house,  Plumstead  Common-road.  Mr.  Rickwood, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied :— 

Kirk  A Randall £1,195  0 0 

Tongue  1,108  0 0 

Harris 985  0 0 

Wilkins  (accepted)  *3o  0 0 


For  building  schools  and  teachers’  residence,  St.  Mat- 
thew's, Surbiton.  Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Northcott,  Son,  A Neighbour:— 

Stone.  Brick. 

Soase  £3,776  £3,456 

Mudie 3,673  3,449 

Clemence  3,570  2,980 

Vare  3,590  2,917 

Hockley 3,460  3,110 

Manley  3,201  2,917 

Hook  A Oldrey  2,980  2,712 

Adkins  2,900  2.649 

Jarvis 2,795  2,535 


For  a pair  of  small  semi-detached  houses  at  Goldworth, 
near  Woking  Station,  Surrey.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  archi- 
tect : — 

Pratt  A Son  £729  0 0 ! 

Clark  630  0 0 

Garnett  617  0 0 

Whitburn  * 690  0 0 


515  0 0 


Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  . 


493  0 0 


For  new  sohool  buildings  at  Wyke,  near  Guildford. 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect: — 

Swayne  (accepted)  £500  0 0 


For  tank  and  retaiding  wall,  Ac.,  Sevenoaks,  for  the 
*'  ‘ Penney,  C.E.  Quantities 


Sevenoaks  Gas  Company.  Mr.  A. 
mpplied  by  Mr.  W.  U.  Barber:— 

White 

Matthews  

Tibbitt  A Adams  

Bottcitll  (accepted) 


. £2,G73  0 
..  2,240  10 
,.  2,170  10 
..  2,140  0 


For  the  erection  of  the  “ Mary  Fletcher  ” Memorial 
Chapel  at  Leytonstone,  Essex.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : — 

Hobson  £5,045  0 0 

"Woodward...  4,919  0 0 

Lucas  A Son  4,566  0 0 

FtaiuesASon 4,560  0 0 

Hunt 4,660  0 0 

llouk  .V  Oldrey 4,529  0 0 

Stephenson 4,512  0 0 

Tnrraut  A Son  4,600  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 4,483  0 0 

Niblett 4,478  0 0 

Chessum 4,421  0 0 

Morter 4,367  0 0 

Gregar 3,939  0 0 


T Crosi 


For  repair  r.g,  painting,  Ac.,  at  221,  N 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Cotton,  architect  : — 

Harris £233 

McLachlan 223  0 d 

Toms  (accepted) . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.-M.  P.-P.  D.-E.  e.-G.  C.— E.  T-W.  D.-D.V  | 

Sous.— Berdmore.— H.  L.— W.  L.— T.  D.— L.— G.  ’&  S.  F.— 1 

R p._ T.  ,G.— T.  H.  H.  C.— T.  P.  W.-8.  R.  L — T.  E.  M- 
(shall  have  attention).— M.  (too  late).— W.  L.  N.  (next  week).  , 
All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accop  ! 
by  tho  name  and  addreBB  of  the  sender,  not  necessa;  i 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  an  . 
addresses. 

Note. — The  reeponslbtllty  of  signed  article*,  ami  papersffl 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMH 


For  rebuilding  No.  123,  New  Bond-street,  and  premises 
Laneashire-court.  Mr.  Marks,  architect.  Quantities 


by  Mr  Shoppeo  : 

Laing  A Son  . 

C«nder  

Colls  A Son  ... 


McLachlan  A Sons 

Maeey  

Braid  A Co 


bhaw... 


..£6.017  0 I 
„ 4,990  0 I 
1 70  0 

..  4,675  0 i 
..  4,5*0  0 i 
..  4,50)  0 
..  4,400  0 ■ 
..  4,377  0 
,.  4,360  0 


Btx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) •■••••  ?-j 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Speerr-1 
tlsemeuts  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract*,  Sales  by 
So.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 1 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) ® 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  " The  Builder,"  ' 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  called/ot. 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements -*d.  P»- 

For  all  other  Advertisements bd.  pe. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY 
Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small 
remitted  by  Cr  v *“ 


For  a detached  house  and  stable,  Ac.,  at  Hooke  Heath, 
Woking,  Surrey.  Mr.  Heury  Peak,  architect  : — 

Whitburn  J £1,550  10  0 

Cli*k  1,330  0 0 

Garnett  1,326  0 0 

Hams 1,175  o 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 1,019  0 0 

Butt  (accepted) 1,045  0 0 


For  additions  anil  alterations  at  No.  96,  High-street, 
Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : — 

Smith  (accepted) £365  7 11 


For  new  building  in  the  Walworth-road. 

Lauder  A Bedells,  architects 

Body  £2,031  6 

uliaras  A Son 1,857  0 

Brown l’780  0 

Grover 1,594  0 

Klkington  1,599  0 

Mars  land 1,555  0 

Downs 1485  0 


Forthe  first  portion  of  a large  church  to  be  erected  in 
the  Albert-road,  Battersea  Park.  Mr.  William  White, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  K.  Crutchloe  ;— 

Adamson  A Sons  £6,464  0 0 

Brown®  A Robinson  6,085  0 0 

Patman  A Fotlieriugham  5,976  0 0 

Dove  Bros 6,870  0 0 

I.athey  Bros  6,863  0 0 

Matey  A Sons  6,733  0 0 


For  new  aisle,  Ac.,  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Loxden, 
Colchester 

Oozzett  £1,267  10  0 ! 

Gardner  A Son 1,033  0 0 

Dobson 9S5  0 0 

Garwood 859  15  II 

Grimes 753  7 0 ! 


Hills  (accepted)  £1,342  0 0 


For  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Plumstead-road. 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Wilkins  £1,271 

Tongue 1,235 

Johnson  1 175 


Mr.  Rickwood, 


For  alterations  at  the  Marlborough  Head,  Marlborough 
road,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  Pearce.  Mr.  W.  Nunn,  archi- 
tect :— 

Kvered  £767  0 0 

Laruble  727  0 0 

Anley  676  0 0 

Grin! wood  A Sons  583  0 0 


milieu  u,  ...  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Ordei 
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Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality.; 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Lim 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants^ 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  I 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Ki 


on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COM) 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSIIAM  ll 
Q CARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  alb 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


For  two  warehouses  in  Heneage-street,  St.  Mary  Axe. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Worley,  architect : — 

Toms  (accepted)  £2,815  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Victoria  Tavern, 
South  Tottenham.  Mr.  F.  Fred.  Holsworth,  architect : — 

Murk  £98)  0 0 

Drew  873  0 0 

Toms  819  0 0 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Kill 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applies! 

CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Harf 
nminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Cr 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Ad*) 


M. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  a. 
White  Asphaltes. 
STODART  & < 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adv. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

CORRUGATED  IRON  ROOFING. 


ESTIMATES  FOR  ABOVE,  EITHER  PREPARED  READY  FOR  FIXING,  OR  FIXED  COMPLETE,  ON  APPLICATION  Tf 

TE.EGQ03H  &s  CO. 

(The  oldest  Firm  in  the  Trade,  Mr.  H.  Treggon  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  Zinc  Roofing  in  this  count 

YORK  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  LONDON, 

AND  23,  JEWIN  STREET,  E.C. 
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Vertical , the  Horizontal , and 
the  Arched. 

iOHE  few  weeks  back,  in 
1 writing  on  the  subject  of 
Architectural  Style  (p.  273, 
ante) , we  referred  to  tbe 
two  opposite,  or  rather 
complemental,  ideas  of  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal, 
as  dominant  in  certain 
I schools  or  classes  of  struc- 
tural design.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  a close  and 
essential  connexion  between 
the  two  ideas.  They  repre- 
sent co-ordinate  elements  in 
space.  To  a certain  extent 
they  are  functions  of  one 
another.  It  is  not  possible 
to  have  a purely  vertical  or 
a purely  horizontal  building. 
Under  any  conditions  a cer- 
tain height  is  required  for  a wall, 
— a certain  breadth  is  required 
for  a roof.  Nor  is  the  compromise 
Kvhich  has  to  be  effected  between  the 
Xiwo  dimensions  which  are  at  right 
TS'gles  to  each  other  always  expressed  in 
»leir  own  terms.  Indeed,  horizontalism 
qjituro  is  more  conventional  or  artificial 
Ifirpendicularity.  To  set  a tent-pole  up- 
d-  a natural  effort,  because  its  stability  is 
‘P'ltest  when  it  is  upright.  But  from  the 
$jn  sheet  which  forms  the  shelter  of  the 
* , to  the  pediment  of  the  Greek  temple 
I tie  lofty  pitch  of  Gothic  roof,  inclined 
ien  far  more  naturally  resorted  to  by  the 
‘ohan  true  horizontal  lines.  Long  level 
Ifi shade  mark  the  eaves  of  a building  or 
§;he  ridge  of  its  roof.  In  domestic 
' is,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  a level  roof  is 
Attained;  but  it  is  attained  for  the  pur- 
f*1' forming  an  additional  story  or  terrace 
tfyp,  and  it  is  attained  at  a very  consider- 
rt  of  constructive  skill. 
fcj3  most  ancient  architecture  of  which 
; any  unbroken  monumental  record, — 
u|Egypt, — the  oblique  line  dominates.  It 
a"  iere  be  said  that  the  incline  is  a com- 
Mbetwocn  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal ; 

’* 110  contrary,  all  that  which  in  Egyptian 
' ! to  some  extent  either  vertical  or 
riiil  seems  to  have  been  developed  out 
1 which  is  inclined.  The  primary  form  of 
i mid  controls  almost  the  whole  series  of 
in  the  architecture  of  Egypt.  It  is 
to  a mere  symbol  in  the  obelisk,  but 
there.  So  it  is  in  the  pylone ; so  in  the 
3olnmniation  of  the  temples.  The  true 
Mine  may  almost  be  called  an  abomina- 
te Egyptians.  Whether  the  form  natu- 
. umed  by  the  tent  has  been  taken  as  the 
'Lheir  architectural  construction,  whether 
“ from  the  excavated  architecture  of  the 
hether  the  stability  that  is  attained  by 


the  form  of  the  pile  in  which  four  spheres  can 
be  readily  arranged  struck  the  mind  of  the 
early  architect,  or  how  he  arrived  at  that  most 
unarchitectural  of  all  architectural  outlines,  is 
uncertain.  But  the  fact  remains,  a face  heavy 
with  all  the  weight  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Far  different  has  been  the  fortune  of  the 
other  compromise  between  the  vertical  and  the 
horizontal,  namely,  the  arch.  In  the  arch  we 
may  be  said  to  have  the  first  original  structural 
idea  conceived  by  the  human  race.  To  support 
a beam  on  polos,  to  rear  a tent,  to  slope  the  roof 
of  a shanty,  even  to  build  a pyramid,  is  a matter 


founded  in  human  nature,  and  therefore  in 
human  history,  that  the  most  venerable  of  un- 
written traditions  ascribes  a mystic  sanctity  to 
the  symbol,  or  to  the  title  of  the  arch.  Wo  are 
not  about  now  to  attempt  a lecture  on  the 
drawing-board ! We  are  not  about  to  refer  to 
the  cedar-hewers  and  builders  of  Hiram,  to  the 
“ lost  word,”  to  the  Temple,  or  to  the  Ark. 
Indeed,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  no 
reconstructor  (on  paper)  of  the  Temple,  whether 
that  of  Herod,  of  Zerubabel,  or  of  Solomon,  has 
had  the  courage  to  vault  it  with  an  arch ; or  as 
referred  to  the  arched  portico  found  on  certain 


that  requires  little  that  deserves  the  name  of  Jewish  coins.  We  wish  to  bring  into  clear  relief 
original  conception.  Birds  have  structural  ' the  originality,  grace,  and  beauty,  of  the  grand 
powers  equal  or  superior  to  rude  work  of  that  conception  of  the  arch.  It  may  not,  in  one 
nature.  Even  the  monkey  is  said,  in  certain  respect,  be  quite  so  good  an  example  of  a pure 
species,  to  have  attained  it.  The  beaver  cer-  j human  invention  as  the  wheel.  But  the  wheel, 
taiuly  has  aimed  at  the  practice  of  horizontal-  though  it  has  no  prototype  in  nature  in  the  form 
ism ; and  foxes,  rabbits,  and  moles  have  learned  in  which  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  may  bo 
how  to  form  tunnels  for  their  abode,  in  antici-  gradually  traced  to  the  roller,  and  thus  to  the 
pation  of  the  lessons  of  human  troglodytes.  J mere  log.  The  arch,  though  it  may  have  been 
The  mere  leaning  of  a stick  against  a tree  suggested  by  such  natural  arches  as  exist, — to 
suggests  the  commencement  of  the  hut.  It  is  cite  one  among  many,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
otherwise  with  regard  to  the  arch.  That  struc-  the  islands  of  the  Sirens,  on  the  lovely  promon- 
ture  may,  doubtless,  have  originated  in  what  wo  tory  of  Sorrento,  or  as  it  expands  in  its  shadowy 
call  accident.  There  are  few  mountain  dis-  vastness  in  the  great  cavern  of  the  Peak, — de- 
tricts,  at  all  events  in  limestone  formations,  of  manded  such  a degree  of  study  and  of  practical 
any  extent,  in  which  natural  arches  are  not  to  geometric  knowledge,  before  it  could  be  repro- 
be found ; spans  which  are  usually,  by  common  duced  on  a scale  of  any  magnitude,  that  it  may 
consent,  attributed  to  an  infernal  architect ; well  be  regarded  as  the  first  great  triumph  of 
the  growth  of  the  qnasi-domioal  roof  of  the  the  human  builder. 

early  “ treasuries,”  formed  by  overlapping  hori-  The  word  arch,  to  an  English  reader,  suggests 
zontally-laid  stones,  ultimately  meeting  at  the  in  these  days  that  simple  and  striking  form  of 
apex,  is  understandable ; but  to  pile  together  the  structure  which  belongs  rather  to  the  pro- 
the  series  of  blocks,  whether  of  wood,  of  brick,  vince  of  the  engineer  than  to  that  of  the  arebi- 
er  of  stone,  that  formed  the  earliest  vonssoirs, — tect.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we  have  now 
to  support  the  lateral  thrust  by  adequate  abut-  principally  to  deal  j but  it  is  pardonable  to 
ments ; to  weight  the  haunches  in  due  propor-  throw  a glance  at  the  former.  One  of  tho 
tion  to  the  curve ; to  seal  the  trembling  balance  earliest  instances  of  a great  arch  in  this 
by  the  wedging  home  of  the  keystone, — all  this,  country, — of  origin  so  near  our  own  times  that 
however  slowly  man  may  have  arrived  at  the  its  construction  has  not  hitherto  been  attributed 
aerial  grace  of  the  Gothic  builders,  springs  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  great  enemy  of  man- 
from  a power  of  origination  which  can  find  kind, — is  that  which  was  thrown  over  the  river 
neither  pattern  nor  followers  in  the  iufrahuman  Taafe,  near  New  Bridge,  in  the  county  of 
world  of  life.  Han  may  take  the  invention  of  the  Carmarthen,  in  the  year  1750,  by  William 


arch  as  a surer  measure  of  his  high  intellectual 
status,  as  compared  with  all  other  terrestrial 
creatures,  than  even  the  use  of  fire.  For  fire 
may  originate,  and  has  originated,  as  legends 
bear  witness,  in  natural  causes.  The  great 
sanctity  that  attended,  in  such  very  distinct 
races  of  men,  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred 
fire,  seems  to  point  back  to  a time  when  the 
means  of  kindling  flame  were  unknown  or  of 
great  difficulty,  and  when,  if  the  light  of  the 
sacred  hearth  were  quenched,  there  was  a pro- 
spect of  a gloomy  and  unrelieved  winter.  It  is, 


Edwards,  a country  mason.  To  many  of  our 
readers  this  bold  and  beautiful  work  may  bo 
familiar,  under  the  name  of  the  Pont-y-tH- 
Prydd.  It  carries  the  road  from  Llantrissent  to 
Cardiff  and  Merthyr.  This  arch  measures 
140  ft.  between  the  abutments,  and  has  a rise 
or  versed  line,  of  35  ft.  The  carve  is  the 
segment  of  a circle,  of  175  ft.  in  diameter.  Tho 
soffit  rises  from  the  water  level  of  the  stream, 
which  is  ordinarily  but  a few  feet  below  that  of 
its  banks.  The  top  of  the  parapet  is  defined  by 
tbe  segment  of  a circle  of  much  larger  radius 


no  doubt,  an  enormous  step  that  was  taken  by  than  the  soffit ; and  where  the  spandrel  formed 
man  in  the  mere  maintenance  of  fire, — a step  - between  the  two  curves  allows,  the  haunches 
to  which  none  of  those  creatures  to  whom  the  j are  lightened  by  three  elliptical  apertures,  which 
warmth  is  as  grateful  as  to  ourselves  have  ! pierce  the  masonry  from  Bide  to  side,  and  which, 
attained,  although  a raven  has  been  executed  on  the  building  of  the  bridge,  were  filled  with 
for  arson.  But  the  guardianship  of  the  hearth  charcoal.  The  roadway  is  only  11  ft.  wide  over 
is  but  a small  matter  when  compared  to  the  the  centre  of  the  arch.  It  is  said  that  Edwards 
invention  of  the  arch.  consulted  Smeaton  on  the  design,  which  was 

It  is,  therefore,  not  without  due  reason,  deeply  mad©  in  order  to  replace  an  elegant  bridge  at 
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three  arches  which  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
floods  of  the  Taafe.  But  by  whatever  counsel 
the  country  mason  may  have  profited,  the  i ont- 
V-tu-Prydd  Bridge  long  remained  a unique 
specimen  of  the  arch-building  skill  of  the  Welsh 
masons.  The  Grosvenor  Bridge,  over  the  river 
Dee,  at  Chester,  with  a span  of  200  ft.,  and  a 
rise  of  12  ft.,  being  a semicircular  segment  of 
140  ft.  radius,  which  was  opened  in  183 1,  was 
probably  the  first  successor  of  Edwards’s  arch 
which  much  extended  it  in  dimensions.  When 
these  light  and  graceful  structures  are  com- 
pared with  the  ponderous  and  yet  unstable 
erections  once  common  in  England,  and  of  which 
old  Bow  Bridge,  as  well  as  old  London  Bridge, 
may  be  cited  as  examples,— bridges  on  which 
the  piers  occupied  as  much  space  as  the  arches, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  high  a flight  was 
t iken  by  the  untutored  native  genius  of  such  a 
man  as  Edwards. 

No  single  arch  in  this  country,  however,  or  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  in  Europe,  equals  in 
majestic  simplicity  and  chaste  elegance  the 
bridge  erected  by  the  Chevalier  Mosca  over  the 
Dora  Riparia,  near  Turin,  of  which  the  versed 
sine  is  only  18  ft.  to  a span  of  117  ft.,  thus 
forming  one  of  the  flattest  segmental  arches  of 
any  magnitude  which  was  ever  attempted 
before  the  great  stimulus  given  to  arch- 
building by  the  introduction  of  the  railway 
system  into  England. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  such  a structure  as  that 
of  the  Dora  Bridge,  perfect  example  of  its  kind 
as  it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  that  we  wish  to 
call  attention  as  the  normal  type  of  the  arch. 
We  now  have  to  regard  the  work  of  the  archi- 
tect rather  than  that  of  the  engineer,  as  affording 
examples  of  the  development  of  the  mode  of 
structure  in  question.  For  the  dwelling-house, 
when  it  assumes  the  magnitude  of  a stately 
residence ; for  public  buildings,  churches,  courts 
of  justice,  palaces  ; for  great  commercial 
centres,  such  as  custom-houses,  docks,  ware- 
houses, the  arch  takes  a form  to  study  the 
true  development  of  which  we  must  again 
turn  to  the  cradle  of  the  builder’s  craft, — to 
Italy.  The  voyager  who  enters  the  harbour 
of  Civita  Yecchia  or  of  Genoa, — the  tourist  who 
drives  along  the  lovely  marine  terraced  road 
that  leads  from  Naples  to  Bairn,  or  who  visits 
the  romantic  little  archiepiscopal  city  of 
Sorrento,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
magnitude  and  grandeur  attained  by  that 
imposing  form  of  structure,  the  semicircular 
vault. 

The  Roman  builders  were  engineers  rather 
than  architects  ; workmen,  rather  than  artists. 
As  workmen  they  were  unrivalled.  Their  brick- 
work, their  rubble,  their  cement,  remains,  where 
it  has  had  a chance,  as  solid  to-day  as  it  was 
the  year  or  the  century  after  it  was  completed. 
It  once  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  explore  a 
pait  of  the  course  of  a subterranean  aqueduct 
which  had  been  constructed  along  the  ridge  of 
the  St.  Angelo  hills  (which  form  the  Southern 
6ide  of  the  Bay  of  Naples),  to  supply  Pompeii, 
or  perhaps  Stabim,  with  water.  The  existence  of 
this  small  tunnel  had  been  forgotten.  It  is  not 
(so  far  as  we  remember)  mentioned  in  any 
classical  author.  But  except  in  such  parts  as 
bear  the  marks  of  violence,  it  is  fit  to  have  the 
water  turned  into  it  to-day.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of 
Jerusalem  that  was  built  by  Pilate,  and  mea- 
sured and  described  by  the  author  of  “ Tent 
Work  in  Palestine.” 

This  excellence  of  workmanship,  however,  is 
accompanied  by  a want  of  artistic  delicacy.  The 
Roman  attempts  to  copy,  or  to  improve,  the 
Corinthian  order  of  the  Greeks,  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  absence  of  that  pure  and  ex- 
quisite taste  of  which  it  is  as  impossible  to 
disguise  the  absence  as  it  is  to  impart  it  to 
those  who  have  it  not.  And  this  exquisite 
delicacy  of  taste  is  connected  with  a metrical 
exactitude  of  detail  of  which  few  persons  have 
any  correct  appreciation.  The  delicate  grada- 
tions of  moulding  or  of  entasis  were  not,  we 
apprehend,  worked  by  the  Greek  builders  by 
eye.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  used  the 
most  exact  geometric  rules,  which  were  kept  as 
an  oral  tradition  of  their  craft,  and  which  are 
thus  only  to  be  rediscovered  by  the  most  precise 
application  of  the  callipers  and  the  scale  to  the 
relics  of  the  Grecian  architecture.  And  we  speak 
with  the  more  certitude  in  this  respect  for  this 
reason.  Sculpture  will  be  generally  regarded 
as  more  of  a “ free-hand  ” art  than  architec- 
ture. If,  then,  we  find  such  minute  geometrical 
of  proportion  in  undoubted  Greek 


exact  measures  of  height  and  of  girth,  we  have 
an  & priori  evidence  that  the  details  of  archi- 
tectural structure  were  at  least  as  carefully 
measured.  Personal  measurement  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  finest  relics  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
some  in  situ,  some  in  casts,  enables  us  to  speak 
with  positive  certitude  as  to  the  exactitude  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Greek  artists  of 
the  grand  age  for  the  human  figure.  The 
“ Canon  of  Polycletus”  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  to  vertical  proportions.  It  has  not  ordi- 
narily been  regarded  as  dividing  the  erect 
figure  more  minutely  than  into  four  equal  parts. 
Bat  it  has  a fulness  and  perfection  of  accuracy 
(as  may  be  recovered  from  the  marble)  so  great 
as  to  enable  the  properly-instructed  student  to 
ascertain  from  a single  dimension  tho  original 
height  of  a statue.  In  the  same  way  the  abso- 
lute measurement  of  the  girths  by  the  modulus 
of  the  foot  comes  down  to  the  taper  of  the  fingers. 
Apply  a measuring-line  to  a Greek  statue,  and 
this  mathematical  relation  becomes  apparent. 
Apply  it  to  a Roman  copy,  and  it  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

It  is  thus  the  more  worthy  of  remark  that  it 
is  to  the  Romans  that  we  owe,  not  indeed  the 
invention  of  the  arch,  but  its  adoption  as  the 
main  crowning  feature  of  their  noblest  build- 
ings. It  is  associated  with  triumph.  Those 
persons  who,  looking  at  our  London  park  gates, 
and  especially  at  that  one  which  is  crushed  into 
ridicule  by  the  ponderous  superimposed  weight 
of  a huge  equestrian  statue, — unhappy  attempt 
to  associate  a sense  of  the  ridiculous  with  one  of 
the  grandest  names  in  our  history, — we  may 
almost  say,  in  history, — may  sneer  at  the  idea 
of  a “ triumphal  arch.”  Let  them  go  as  far  as 
the  Barri&re  de  l’fitoile,  however,  and  they  will 
admit  that,  however  little  they  may  admire,  or 
even  understand,  the  conception,  it  is  capable  of 
producing  magnificent  effect.  And  if  they  go  a 
little  further, — go  to  Rome  itself, — or  go  to  that 
more  southern  city,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  his 
journey  to  Brindisi, — Canosa,  the  bilingual, — 
where  the  solemn  arched  portico  of  Roman 
brickwork  now  stands  in  a cornfield,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a mile  from  the  shrunken  town,  it 
will  press  upon  the  imagination  that  there  was 
a mighty  grandeur  in  the  Roman  arch. 

Grand  as  the  semicircular  arch  is,  when  its 
size  is  considerable,  as  a feature  open  au  jour 
its  effect  is  incomparably  increased  when  it 
casts  a shadowy  gloom.  The  finest  examples  of 
this  that  at  the  moment  recur  to  the  memory 
are  in  certain  vast  vaults,  partly  overthrown  by 
earthquakes,  which  lie  off  the  road  from  Naples 
to  Bairn,  and  which  were  formerly  parts  of 
some  of  the  most  costly  and  luxurious  villas, 
belonging  to  the  great  Roman  millionaires, 
ever  reared  in  the  world.  They  impress  the 
magination  by  their  gloom  ; they  spring  like  a 
lesser  firmament  over  the  head,  a firmament 
that  has  power  to  exclude  the  bright  light  and 
the  torrid  heat  of  the  higher  and  more  aerial 
arch  of  heaven ; for  here,  be  it  remembered, 
lies  great  part  of  the  secret  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  Roman  architect.  He  was  not 
working  for  effect,  or  at  all  events  for  effect 
alone.  He  was  not  rearing  up  an  utterly  use- 
less, and  therefore  unmeaning,  erection.  He 
had  a definite  purpose.  In  that  profound 
shadow,  in  those  spacious  but  sunless  vaults,  he 
provided  a refuge  from  the  heat  of  summer  ; a 
refuge  which  rendered  human  life,  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  Italian  year,  a long  dream  of  luxu- 
rious enjoyment,  to  those  who  had  the  wealth  to 
command  his  services,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  skill.  For  six  weeks  or  two  months  of 
the  y ear, with  the  shade  thermometer  by  day  vary- 
ing from  86°  to  96°  Fahrenheit,  movement,  exer- 
tion, or  even  serious  thought,  becomes  very  trying 
to  the  brain.  Memory  itself  seems  to  fail  under 
that  great  heat.  If  any  business  is  attempted, 
the  one  great  desire  to  be  still,  or  to  get  into 
the  cool  and  the  dark,  renders  it  a condition  all 
but  impossible.  But  to  lie  on  a couch,  in  a 
vast,  dark,  lofty  apartment ; to  have  on  no  more 
garments  than  are  shown  on  the  representations 
in  fresco  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii  of  Campanian 
feasts  in  the  time  of  Augustus  or  of  Tiberius ; 
to  listen  to  the  trickle  of  the  little  jet  of  water 
in  the  atrium,  or  even  in  the  apartment  itself ; 
to  refresh  the  limbs  in  the  bath ; to  take  off  the 
heated  stiffness  of  the  hair  by  the  use  of  scented 
unguents;  to  eat  the  juicy  nespilus;  and  to  weave 
a coronal  of  the  Southern  flowers,  which  include 
many  species  of  the  gorgeous  African  flora,— this 
is  to  enjoy  the  life  of  the  senses  in  its  highest 
intensity. 

Thus  the  arch,  in  its  form  of  the  semircular 


architect,  because  it  was  not  only  a form, 
reality.  It  was  exactly  that  kind  of  strut 
most  suited  to  the  climate  and  the  soil,-, 
which,  therefore,  most  readily  lent  itself  t . 
production  of  true  architectural  effect.  Jut 
a triumphal  arch  erected  as  an  adornment ; 
English  railway  is  a falsehood  in  stone  i 
marble,  a vaulted  hall  in  Italy  is  an  approp  j 
and  valued  truth.  This  prime  ratio  entis  c 
semicircular  arch, — its  use  in  the  form  or 
vault, — led  to  the  reproduction  of  the  for;1 
other  cases  (where,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  ac 
priate),  as  matter  of  congruity.  For  a va  - 
room  the  windows,  if  there  are  any, 
naturally  have  semicircular  heads.  Not,  per  ' 
necessarily;  but  the  only  other  admissible! 
is  the  flat  trabeate  top  to  the  light,  and,i 
for  structural  and  for  aesthetic  reason®* 
adoption  of  the  arch  is  thus  almost  dome* 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  building. 

How  this  grand  form  of  roof  passed  int 
dome,  and  how,  owing  to  the  introductions 
new  and  symbolical  arrangement  of  gr>. 


plan,  it  gave  birth  to  other  forms,  whioh,  < 
broad  zone  of  the  world  of  architecture,:) 


superseded  the  more  primitive  outlinG 
may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  ;i. 
But  there  is  yet  a word  more  to  be  si  ! 
to  the  vaulted  architecture  of  the  Im<l 
Romans. 

Vast  size  of  rooms,  in  the  climate  of  It  i 
a primary  luxury ; nor  is  it  a luxury  fc  i; 
season  alone,  but  for  all  seasons.  A roonu 
by  40  ft.,  and  30  ft.  high,  if  properly  arr  l 
as  to  aspect  and  illumination,  has  this  var 
we  speak  from  experience.  It  is  habitali 
the  year  round.  It  is  cool  and  luxurkr 
Bummer,  care,  of  course,  being  taken  to  ev 
the  direct  sunbeams  by  rush-mats  or  w 
jalousies.  But  it  requires  no  fire  in  v 
proper  care  being  then  given  to  admit  the,; 
day  beams  and  to  exclude  the  northern  cuiu 
It  preserves  so  nearly  a normal  tempeu 
all  the  year  round  that  the  owner  feels  a > 
independence  of  the  outer  weather.  [ 
In  the  great  vaulted  apartments  in  the  It 
bourhood  of  Bairn,  however,  the  "w . 
Romans  were  not  content  with  this  medu 
moderation.  They  sought  the  direct  C: 
effect  of  the  ground.  A partially  subteru 
dwelling  has  a chill  which  is  more  than 
be  anticipated  from  knowing  the  normal) 
perature  of  the  earth.  A very  few> 
below  the  soil  is  enough  to  descend  in  on. 
attain,  we  will  not  say  an  ice-house  teilji 
ture,  but  a refrigeratory,  quite  as  cool  ill 
most  luxurious  can  desire.  Therefore,  ti 
not  so  much  as  a part  of  the  dwelling* 
regarded  as  a structure  built  upon  and., 
above  the  ground  that  the  vault  obtait; 
importance,  as  it  was  as  dividing  the  bask 
from  the  upper  story  of  a large  building:! 
roofing  a retreat  constructed  in  the  gati 
grounds,  independent  of  the  house.  Fc  , 
an  apartment  as  we  have  described,  occi: 
the  centre  of  the  piaino  nob  He,  or  fird 
of  an  Italian  palace,  a timbered  and : 
roof  often  proves  cheaper,  more  securu 
altogether  more  suitable  than  a vault.  1| 
the  roof  of  the  subterranean,  or  semi-ni 
ranean  hall, — whether  that  be  constructs 
the  summer  repose  of  the  luxurious,  or  t. 
long  slumber  of  the  dead,  that  the  vault  / 
more  perfect  fitness,  and  it  is  as  such  < 
has  taken  so  unrivalled  a place  in  the  his  i 
Italian  architecture. 


City  Street  Architecture. — No.  112, 

street  has  been  rebuilt  with  a greatly  im  I 
entrance  to  Poppin’s- court.  Formerly  th> 
riage-way  of  this  thoroughfare  had  a height; 
than  8 ft.  In  the  erection  of  their  buildiri 
owners,  MessrB.  Brentini,'.  voluntarily  ini 
this  height  to  nearly  13  ft.  The  new  bui 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  Knig 
Cornhill,  are  faced  with  the  red-toned  mi. 
now  often  adopted.  The  plain  surfan 
relieved  by  carvings  in  stone.  Beneat 
upper  story  a long  tile  panel, . bordered 
bold  majolica  enrichments,  is  inscribedl 
Poppinjay,”  thus  restoring  tho  name 
ancient  hostel  which  once  stood  near  t 
and  in  a carved  niche  in  the  centre  of  t> 
story  the  poppinjay  (or  parrot)  is  suspec 
a ring.  It  was  here  that  the  town-housei 
abbots  of  Cirencester  stood,  and  the  1 
recorded  by  an  appropriate  tablet.  The  ( 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Roberts  Bro  r 
Islington,  Mr.  Dunn  being  the  clerk  o . 
under  the  architect. 
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1 BRAZEN  SATES  PROM  BALLAWAT. 

period  in  the  long  story  of  Assyria’s  rule 
i bo  so  fitly  styled  the  “iron  age”  as  that 
ill  marks  the  middle  empire,  commencing 
1 n the  tenth  century  and  ending  with  the 
pn  age  of  Sargonide  dominion.  To  the 
jr  irch,  “ the  father  of  all  gods  and  men,”  the 
in’s  ancestor,  the  great  god  Assur,  had  been 
d ited  the  early  empire,  which  rose  round 
b imitive  metropolis  of  Assur  (Kileh  Shergat), 
a Inch  slowly  spread  its  rule  north  and  west 
0 the  fertile  river  land,  reaching  its  zenith 
ii)  reign  of  Tiglath  Pilieser  I.  (B.C.  1120). 
Jlaiall  Semite  colony,  with  its  “city  on  the 
plbank,”*  wa9  but  the  foundation  course,  the 
»f  pedestal,  of  that  colossus  which  in  after 
jo  stood  forth  as  Assur,  the  conqueror  of  all 
JC  This  early  empire,  with  its  pastoral 
k>| schooling  thomselves  in  the  border  raids 
M Akkadian  Babylon  for  mightier  deeds  in 
tf  o come  may  be  fitly  styled  the  “ stone  age 
olsyria.”  A deep  layer  of  historic  dilbris 
8 ites  this  strata  from  that  of  the  iron  age, 
Splintered  fragments  of  tradition,  thickly 
(Nsd  with  legend  and  mythic  dross,  aro  all 
Lfemain  of  the  link  which  bound  the  two- 
lln  the  tenth  century  a soldier  king,  with  a 
bit's  name,  Tiglath  Adur,  “ servant  of  the 
».')d,”  came  to  the  throne  of  Assur,  and 
n iin  dawned  the  new  empire, — the  middle 
Assur.  As  in  the  patriarch  time  of  early 
A*  a,  the  godfather  Assur  had  guided  and 
W the  young  child  of  Babylon,  so  now  the 
ihNergal,  the  “ giant  god  of  war,” — the 
Hies  of  Assur,  — protected  and  guided 
fyuthful  empire.  Calah,  the  new  capital, 
m a well-chosen  position  on  the  east  bauk 
K Tigris,  near  the  mouth  of  the  greater 

iecame  the  metropolis  of  Assur,  and  there 
le  palaces  and  temples  of  Assur-nnzir-pal 
185)  and  his  soldier  son,  Shalmanesar  III. 
[E860).  From  the  mounds  of  Calab, 
[mown  to  the  Arabs  as  Tel  Namrud,  that 
lijxplorer,  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  brought  forth 
JV>cords  of  the  kings  who  ruled  there,  and 
w<n  palace  wall  and  temple  floor  have  left 
licord  of  their  mighty  deeds.  The  pave- 
»ilabs  from  the  temple  of  the  war-god,  on 
til.rth-westorn  extremity  of  the  mound,  have 
fi  bed  us  with  the  folio  edition  of  the  reign 
Sfar-nazir-pal,  and  the  walls  of  his  palace 
pry  in  sculptured  frieze  the  victories  there 
w ed.  The  flank  of  winged  bull,  or  lion,  and 
®lo  of  sculptured  obelisk,  hand  down  to  us 
H’tialsof  his  warlike  son.  But  of  this  latter 
W;ch  two  new  records  have  been  found, 
*1  far  surpass  all  that  had  rewarded  the 
ft  of  former  explorers. 

■icated  as  the  middle  Assyrian  empire  was 
^ r’s  dread  lord,  it  was  but  natural  that 
frsealous  devotees  as  Shalmanesar  III.  and 
b her  should  have  built  to  him  they  served 
‘ e of  sacrifice  and  prayer,  and  it  is  this 
■Assyrian  house  of  Janus  that  Mr.  Hormuzd 
Ijm  has  discovered  during  his  last  visits  to 
Aave  mounds  of  Assyria,  and  from  the  ruins 
itich  ho  has  rescued  the  rich  Porta  Belli 
N.  gave  entrance  to  its  courts.  Nine  miles 
*■1  north-east  of  the  rugged  tumuli  of  Nim- 
;i  le  traveller  will  see  rising  from  the  plain 
1 11  oblong  mound,  crowned  at  either  end 
*Lwo  dome-shaped  eminences  which  mark 
' ins  of  some  crumbled  fane.  This  mound, 

? strange  significance,  has  been  called  by 
■ /abs  Ballawat,  “The  Ruin,”  and  at  a short 
•3e  from  its  southern  entrance  there  has 
up  a village  of  some  thirty  houses,  which 
?!  a similar  name.  This  mound,  now  a 
cemetery,  was  once  the  site  of  the 
*')  city  of  Imgur  Bel,  the  home  of  the  war- 
i1  f Assyria,  and  thither,  across  the  now 
J,ed  plain,  from  the  new  capital  of  Calah, 
JV  year,  in  triumph  passed  the  conquering 
£1  of  nations,  to  render  homage  to  his  pro- 
“ god. 

The  bright  eastern  sun  there  had  flashed 
'fh  weapon  and  bright  armour  of  the  kings 
j ur>  wll°  had  passed  to  this  rich  suburban 
[!!  fc°  r.eildcr  thank-offerings  to  him  who  had 
- ed  the  exploits  of  the  year  with  victory, 
ow  changed  is  all;  where  once  was  life 


The  ancient  name  of  Assur. 


and  wealth  and  beauty  is  now  nought  but  waste, 
decay,  and  death. 

“ The  dying  sun  who  sadly  leaves  the  plnin, 

"With  golden  hands  would  conjure  up  again, 

From  these  sad  mounds,  of  dull  ana  sombre  huo. 
The  raddy  flame,  which  nightly  flash’d  adieu. 

No  temple  tower,  or  brazen  portal  wide, 

Rich  with  the  record  of  a monarch’s  pride, 

Nor  terraced  lawn,  in  wide  and  stately  rank, 
Return’d  him  answer,  ns  to  rest  he  sank. 

Black  night,  oblivious  sable-vested  queen, 

Were  better  mistress  of  this  death-like  scene, 

Po  as  light’s  weary  monarch  laid  him  slowly  down, 
She,  dreaded  queen,  assumes  his  empiro’s  crown. 

A buried  state,  a nation  pa^s  d away, 

Has  nought  in  common  with  the  lord  of  day.” 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  English  surveyors, 
under  Captain  Felix  Jones,  who  surveyed  the 
regions  round  the  Assyrian  mounds,  marked 
the  position  of  Ballawat,  lying,  as  it  does,  about 
nine  miles  north-east  of  Nimroud,  and  fifteen 
south-east  of  Mosul,  and  but  a short  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Shor  Derreh,  a stream 
which  flows  into  the  greater  Zab.  But  Layard, 
who  frequently  visited  the  regions  round  Nim- 
roud, never  seems  to  have  devoted  any  attention 
to  this  site,  which  has  now  proved  so  prolific  of 
records  of  the  past.  The  mound  had  been  for 
some  years  used  by  the  villagers  of  Ballawat  as 
a cemetery,  and  gravos  were  from  time  to  timo 
dug  on  its  surface,  but  nono  until  1875  appear 
to  have  reached  a sufficient  depth  to  touch  the 
treasures  hidden  beneath  the  ddbris.  About 
that  time,  however,  certain  fragments  of  bronzo 
were  discovered  by  a gravedigger  in  the  mound, 
and  as  they  were  seen  to  bear  kitnbd,  or  “ in- 
scriptions,” as  well  as  figures  of  the  infidels, 
they  were  preserved,  and  during  some  expedi- 
tion to  the  town  of  Mosul  were  borne  thither  by 
the  finder.  The  exploration  carried  on  by  Sir 
A.  H.  Layard  and  his  followers  have  taught  the 
turn-penny  natives  that  the  Frangi  have  a value 
for  these  antika,  the  result  being  a far  less 
destruction  of  monuments  than  before.  Some 
of  these  plates  of  bronze  were  taken  by  their 
finder  to  Mosul,  and  were  there  purchased  from 
him.  Two  of  the  largest  fragments,  about  2 ft.  in 
length  and  G in.  in  diameter,  were  purchased  by 
a friend  of  Mr.  Rassam’s,  and  Bent  to  England 
to  him.  They  were  examined  by  an  Assyrio- 
logist,  and  one  fragment  was  found  to  bear  the 
legend,  — Tribute  of  tbe  Zurai  (Tyrians),  and 
Zidunai  (Sidonians) ; while  the  other  fragment 
represented  the  Assyrian  soldiers  cutting  down 
the  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  These  fragments  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  a meetiug  of  tbe 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaoology  in  Conduit- 
street.  Other  fragments,  smaller  than  the 
English  portions,  were  purchased  by  the  French, 
and  aro  now  in  private  hands.  One  of  these 
bears  the  name  of  the  king  Shalmanesar.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  these  fragments  in  Eng- 
land it  was  not  known  from  what  site  they  came, 
and  so  no  further  search  was  made.  During 
his  expedition  to  Assyria  in  1877-8,  for  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  ETnrmii7.fi 
Rassam  was  able  to  trace  the  site  whence  theso 
records  came,  and  by  him  Ballawat  was  first 
explored.  The  labours  of  explorers  ia  Assyria 
since  the  timo  of  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  had  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  site  of  Nineveh, 
few  had  devoted  any  attention  to  Nimroud. 
Mr.  Rassam  commenced  operations  almost 
simultaneously  on  both  sitop,  and  from  the  work- 
men employed  on  the  latter  mound  he  was 
enabled  to  detach  a small  body  to  go  and  tap 
the  site  of  Ballawat.  The  mound  being  the 
cemetery  of  the  village,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  excavate,  but  by  his  perseverance 
and  native  knowledge  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Rassam  was  able  to  avoid  any  direct  riot, 
and  to  lay  bare  portions  of  both  the  north- 
west and  south-east  sides  of  the  mound.  The 
city  or  temple  town  of  Imgur-Bel,  which  the 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  site  show  to 
have  stood  here,  was  erected  cn  a raised  oblong 
mound,  with  its  corners  pointing  to  the  cardinal 
points.  The  circumference  of  the  mound  was 
roughly  estimated  as  about  2,000  ft.,  the  decay 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  erections  on  the 
north  and  south  having  caused  it  to  assume  a 
somewhat  oval  form.  On  the  south-east  side  of 
the  mound  was  found  the  shrine  of  the  god,  and 
a small  temple  attached  to  it.  The  temple  was 
in  greater  part  cleared  for  Mr.  Rassam,  and  its 
plan  ascertained.  Ic  was  small  in  size,  but 
probably  was  richly  decorated  for  the  royal 
worshippers.  It  was  45  ft.  in  length,  and  25  ft. 
in  breadth,  and  the  corners  seem  to  havo  had 
curious  chamfering  buttresses.  Its  axis  was 
nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  at  the  east  end 
was  situated  a chancel,  where  was  the  altar  of 
sacrifice,  standing  8 ft.  from  the  east  wall,  and 


approached  by  four  graduated  steps.  Of  all 
the  Assyrian  edifices  discovered,  there  is  none 
which  at  first  glance  is  so  Christian  in  its  plan 
as  this  temple  of  Nergal  at  Ballawat.  Near 
the  altar  was  found  a tank,  with  drain  for 
carrying  off  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain,  or 
the  wine  and  other  libations  poured  on  the 
altar.  No  trace  was  found  of  the  statue  of  the 
god,  which  had  been  placed  there.  On  the 
north  side,  Mr.  Rassam  discovered  a stone  cist, 
3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.,  containing  inscribed  founda- 
tion-stones of  the  temple.  This  interesting 
safe  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  central  saloon  of 
tbe  Assyrian  gallery  in  the  British  Museum. 
Tho  opening  to  admit  the  tablets  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  face,  and  grooved  to  admit  of  a 
stone  lid  being  placed  over  the  opening.  On 
the  faco  of  the  cist  was  carved  a duplicate 
text  to  that  found  written  on  the  Btone-books 
within. 

From  this  text  we  learn  the  name  of  tlie 
royal  buildor  of  the  shrine,  and  read  his  pious 
dedication  of  it  to  the  warrior  god,  gaining  a 
faint  glimmer  of  the  history  previous  to  his 
reign. 

The  temple  seems  to  have  been  erected,  and 
indeed  the  whole  block  of  buildings  built,  by 
As6ur-nazir-pal  (B.C.  885),  who  commonces  his 
inscription  with  tho  royal  genealogy. 

“ Aseur-nazir-pal,  the  great  and  powerful  king, 
king  of  multitudes,  king  of  Assyria. 

Son  of  Tiglath- Adar,  the  great  and  mighty 
king,  king  of  multitudes,  king  of  Assyria. 

The  son  of  Rimmon  Nirari,  the  great  and 
mighty  king,  the  king  of  multitudes,  and  tho 
king  of  this  same  Assyria.” 

Such  was  the  thrice  royal  pedigree  of  the 
builder  king,  who  records  the  erection  of  a 
“ holy  house  ” to  Nergal,  the  war-god. 

This  opening  passage  is  followed  by  a well- 
drawn  ‘precis  of  the  royal  conquest,  and  a most 
concise  definition  of  the  geographical  limits  of 
Assyria. 

From  the  slopes  of  the  Zagros  to  the  shores 
of  tho  Mediterranean,  “ the  great  sea  of  setting 
sun,”  from  the  rugged  stones  of  the  Syrian  and 
Armenian  hills,  to  the  alluvial  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  he  was  lord  and  master  of  all. 
The  new  Phoenician  and  Syrian  States  had 
rendered  homage  and  service  to  him,  and  the 
wild  rebels, — the  Arabs  or  Bedouins,  called  in 
this  inscription  the  Sukbi,  “ revolters,” — had 
submitted  to  him.  Much  of  tho  southern 
frontier  had  been  recovered  from  Babylonian 
marauders,  and  restored  to  his  rule,  and  wo  may 
perhaps  include  in  these  portions  the  ancient 
capital  of  Assur,  which  has  now  quite  fallen 
from  the  page  of  history. 

The  troubles  which  had  closed  the  early 
empire  had  ruined  and  made  desolate  many  cities 
of  Assyria,  and  among  them  seems  to  have  been 
the  one  which  occupied  the  site  of  Balawat ; for 
the  royal  scribe  states, — “ This  city  anew  I 
built,  aud  the  city  Imgur-Bel  I proclaimed  its 
name.”  Here  he  states,  with  rich  cedar  from 
Lebanon  and  other  precious  woods,  and  the  spoil 
of  his  many  campaigns,  he  built  this  temple, 
and  placed  in  it  the  statue  of  Nergal.  Tho 
text  concludes  with  the  usual  petition  to  his 
ancestors  to  respect  the  records  here  deposited. 

In  the  south-west  portion  of  the  mound  was 
found  a deep  well  of  ancient  construction,  and 
communicating  with  it  and  circling  the  whole 
of  the  pile,  the  explorer  found  a series  of  broad 
aqueducts  or  water- channels.  The  smallness  of 
the  stream  and  these  water-conduits  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  temple  was  surrounded  by 
groves  of  trees  and  gardens.  Interesting  as  the 
discoveries  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  mound 
were  as  restoring  to  us  a most  interesting 
Assyrian  edifice,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the 
monuments  which  were  uncovered  at  the  other 
extremity.  The  brazen  fragments  which  had 
Grst  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Rassam  were 
discovered  on  the  side  of  the  mound,  and  a 
further  search  laid  bare  the  interesting  monu- 
ments of  which  they  formed  part. 

Carefully  removing  the  accumulation  of  ddbri*, 
Mr.  Rassam  uncovered  a strange  brazen  monu- 
ment, which,  as  it  lay  thickly  corroded  with  age 
aud  crushed  and  bent  by  the  weight  of  earth 
above,  was  utterly  beyond  explanation.  Long 
scrolls  of  bronze,  more  than  8 ft.  in  length,  some 
perfect,  some  broken,  but  all  thickly  encrusted 
with  oxidation,  and  crumbling  with  exposure  to 
the  air,  massive  caps  of  brazen-plated  posts,  and 
other  fragments,  all  indicated  that  here  had  stood 
some  grand  trophy  of  Assyrian  kings. 

Owing  to  the  graves  upon  the  mound,  excava- 
tions could  not  be  carried  out  in  so  systematic 
a mauner  as  could  be  desired,  and  so,  instead  of 
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laying  bare  all  tbo  surrounding  space,  Mr. 
Rassam  was  only  able  to  cut  around  a series  of 
test  trenches.  By  means  of  these,  he  discovered 
a second  mass  of  bronze  fragments,  evidently 
forming  a similar  trophy  to  that  discovered  at 
first.  This  second  object  was  discovered  about 
70  ft.  east  of  the  first,  and  other  trenches  brought 
to  light  the  marble  platforms  of  a third  and 
fourth  object  of  a similar  kind.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  by  all  who  would  study  the 
archmology  of  this  interesting  site  that  the 
space  could  not  have  been  entirely  uncovered  so 
as  to  give  the  relation  of  these  great  brazen 
gates,  for  such  they  prove  to  be,  to  each  other 
and  to  the  adjacent  edifices.  Some  idea  of  the 
terrifio  confusion  of  the  remains  may  bo 
gathered  when  we  inspect  the  first  restoration 
of  these  brazen  portals,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Rassam 


of  the  legions  of  Rome,  so  now  the  scrolls  from 
Ballawat  portray  in  a similar,  though  fuller 
manner  the  materiel,  discipline,  and  system  of 
the  hosts  of  Assur. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  deal  with  the 
numerous  places  of  interest  in  the  rich  series 
before  us,  but  as  the  sequence  is  so  well  pre- 
served and  so  instructive,  we  will  in  this 
first  notice  of  the  royal  panorama  Belect  those 
scenes  which  illustrate  the  Syrian  wars  of 
Shalmanesar,  reserving  the  Armenian  and  other 
campaigns  for  a future  notice. 


Syria  and  Assyria. 

The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Tiglath- 
Pilieser  (B.C.  1120)  saw  the  sun  of  the  early 
empire  past  his  zenith,  and  sinking  slowly  down 
and  giving  place  to  the  gloomy  night  of  depres- 
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from  local  study  with  that  which  has  now  sion  and  trouble.  This  decay  of  the  Assyrian 
evolved  itself  after  the  labour  ospended  on  the  empire  must  have  been  rapid,  as  is  always  the 
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remains  by  Mr.  Ready,  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  extraordinary  object  resembling  a set  of 
signal  arms,  without  utility  or  purpose,  has 
given  place  to  a pair  of  well-proportioned  brazen 
gates  capable  of  almost  complete  restoration, 
with  posts,  caps,  Ac.,  in  perfect  harmony. 

Fortunately,  although  crushed  and  bent,  and 


decay  in  Oriental  rule.  As  in  the  human  frame, 
when  poison  enters  the  blood,  quickly  it  spreads 
over  the  frame,  until  it  reaches  the  heart,  and 
death  is  victor.  So  with  an  empire  : the  poison 
of  sedition  and  rebellion,  quickly  spread  by  the 
hot  blood  of  popular  uprising,  at  last  strikes  the 
royal  heart, — so  dies  an  empire.  With  Assyria 


thickly  covered  with  oxidation,  those  gates  were  , dead  or  lying  in  servile  torpor,  we  must  turn  to 
in  bulk  complete,  and  now  that  by  patieut  toil j other  lands  to  gain  the  tesserm  with  which  to 
they  have  been  cleaned,  we  are  able  to  form  a build  the  mosaic  of  the  history  of  Western  Asia, 
very  full  idea  of  their  appearance.  j Less  than  half  a century  saw  the  fall  of  Assyria, 

The  framework  on  which  the  brazen  plates  | and  around  her  rose  a fringe  of  states.  West- 
were  nailed  was  of  cedar  or  pine,  and  consisted  ward  we  turn.  Those  strange  Semitic  colonists 
of  two  large  folding-doors,  each  leaf  of  which  who  centuries  before  had  wandered  forth  from 


was  22  ft.  high  by  7 ft.  wide.  These  leaves 
were  joined  to  the  massive  posts  required  to 
carry  the  ponderous  mass,  which  were  1 ft. 
in  diameter,  and  pierced  throughout  with  a 
wrought-iron  core,  being  crowned  by  massive 
wooden  caps.  The  whole  of  the  framework, 
doors,  posts,  and  caps,  were  covered  with  plates 
of  bronze,  those  on  the  doors  being  richly 
worked,  while  tho  caps  and  shoes  of  the  posts 
were  covered  with  beaten  metal.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  doors  was  by  a series  of  long  bronze 
bands,  2 ft.  wide  and  8 ft.  long,  which  were 
laid  horizontally  on  both  door  and  post,  and 
secored  by  brazen  nails.  These  scrolls  were 
each  divided  into  two  horizontal  friezes  of  sculp- 
tured work,  divided  by  a narrow  band  of  plain 
bronze,  studded  with  the  rosettes  which  deco- 
rated the  nail-holes.  These  bands  of  relievi 
were  about  9 in.  wide,  and  were  treated  in 
r epoussd  work,  finished  with  agraving-tool.  As 
there  were  seven  arms  to  each  leaf  of  the 
double  doors,  we  may  suppose  that  a short 
space  intervened  between  the  plates,  showiug 
tho  rich  polished  cedar  backing,  which  harmo- 
ised  well  with  these  works  of  art. 

These  stately  brazen  portals,  which,  twenty- 
seven  centuries  ago,  fresh  and  bright  from  the 
metal-worker’s  hands,  swung  to  admit  the  con- 
queror home,  may  now  take  their  place  in  that 
long  list  of  Triumph’s  records  raised  by  victor 
kings.  The  stately  halls  of  Karnak,  the  obe- 
lisks and  pylons  which  spoke  of  the  victories  of 
Egypt’s  lords,  the  columns  and  triumph-arches 
of  Roman  victors,  now  find  a fellowship  with 
this  Port®  Triumphalis  of  Shalmanesar,  whose 
brazen  surface  portrayed  in  vivid  tableaux  the 
triumphs  of  the  warlike  king. 

This  long  line  of  rich,  worked  bronze,  wherein 
are  figured  all  the  triumphs  of  the  great  king 
and  his  heroic  soldiers,  may  now  take  its  place 
alongside  of  the  great  war  panorama  of  Seti 
Meneptah  in  the  halls  of  Karnak,  or  of  his  son 
Ramoses  II.  Indeed,  in  the  long  series  of  pic- 
tured victories  here  set  forth,  and  accompanied 
by  short  inscriptions  which  explain  their  mean- 
ing, we  have  a close  resemblance  to  the  sculp- 
tured tableaux  of  Soti  I.,  where  the  scribe,  with 
his  ready  stylo,  aids  to  send  forth  the  record 
of  his  master’s  deeds  of  valour.  Here,  in  the 
historic  scroll  of  Shalmanesar  III.,  which  was 
completed  shortly  after  his  9th  year,  B.C.  851, 
wo  have  set  forth  in  regular  sequence  the 
events  of  nine  years  of  his  reign.  Here  march 
the  armies  forth  to  war,  bright  in  arms  and 
armour,  with  prancing  steed  and  rumblino- 
chariot;  there  in  the  camp  they  rest,  after 
hard-won  fight,  and  captive  kings  reader  homa«< 
to  the  victor.  ° 

In  other  scrolls  we  see  portrayed  the  siege  of 
rebel  cities,  battles  in  rugged  mountain  passes 
or  along  the  river  bank ; here  sea-bound  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  render  tribute  to  the  victorious  king  • 
there  Haute,  Carcbemish,  or  rock-built  Arine- 
nian  towns  pour  their  rich  gifts  in  homage  at 
his  feet.  The  long  winding  ribbon  of  sculptured 
tableau  which  winds  around  the  Trajaa  column 
has  furnished  much  of  interest  to  the  students 


Egypt,  and  conquered  the  fertile  plains  of 
Canaan,  were  now  growing  into  a wealthy 
commune,  forming  the  link  between  the  rich 
ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the  Nilo  Valley. 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  had  given  them  a 
capital  in  the  rock-built  Jebus,*  now  the  “ City 
of  Peace,”  and  his  all-wise  son,  the  rich  and 
enterprising  Solomon,  had  spread  his  in- 
fluence far  and  wide,  from  the  sea-coast  to  the 
river  Euphrates.  Tyre,  under  Hiram,  was  rich 
in  its  merchant  princes,  and  the  Syrian  king- 
doms of  Hamath,  Damascus,  and  Carchemish 
form  important  factors  in  the  polity  of  Western 
Asia.  The  division  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  on 
the  accession  of  Rehoboam  but  added  another 
State  to  the  Syrian  confederation,  which  formed 
a cyclopian  barrier,  closing  the  sea  from  the 
armies  of  Assur.  It  was  this  homogeneous 
mass  of  states  which  faced  the  founders  of  the 
middle  empire,  and  which  at  last  broke  before 
the  iron  bands  of  Assur. 

Assur-nazir-pal  (B.C.  885),  the  warlike  father 
of  the  king  whose  record  is  before  us,  had  cut 
his  way  through  the  Syrian  lines  to  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  the  Setting  Sun. 

“ In  that  day,  also,  to  the  slopes  of  Lebanon 
( Labnana ) to  the  Great  Sea  of  the  land  of 
Phcenicia  (Alcharri)  I ascended.  In  the  sea 
my  weapons  I flashed.  Victims  to  the  gods 
I carried. 

Tribute  of  the  kings  of  the  seashore  of  the 
Tyrians,  Zidonians,  Gebalites.f  Makhaltai, 
Maizai,  Kazai,£  and  the  Phoenicians,  people  of 
Arvad  who  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  I 
received  silver,  gold,  tin, § copperplates  of  copper, 
woven  dresses,  precious  woods,  and  teeth  of  the 
dolphin  ( nakhari ),  the  offspring  of  the  sea  as 
their  tribute  I received.” 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  expedition  of  Assur- 
nazir-pal  in  B.C.  S75,  which  broke  the  Syrian 
confederation  for  the  ti  me,  and  once  more  Assyrian 
weapons,  bright  with  the  gleams  of  victory, 
flashed  on  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
But  it  remained  for  Shalmanesar  his  son  to 
crush  the  league  and  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  allied  Syria ; this  he  did  by  the  great 
victory  of  Kaskar  in  B.C.  854. 

Shalmanesar  came  to  the  Assyrian  throne  in 
B.C.  859,  and,  like  his  father,  he  at  once  plunged 
into  glorious  war.  His  first  campaign  seems  to 
have  been  a tribute-gathering  expedition ; and 
it  was  at  the  close  of  this  march  to  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Sea  that  the  Phoenician  cities  rendered 
him  tribute  and  service,  and  vividly  the  artist 
has  worked  out  for  us  in  tho  brazen  scroll  tho 
details  of  a scene  which  forms  a mile-stone  on 
the  path  of  civilisation. 

“The  Tribute  of  the  Ships  of  the  Tyrians 
and  Sidonians,” — such  i3  the  explanatory  gloss 
written  by  the  scribe  above  his  brother  artist’s 
picture, 


Here  we  see  the  Phoenician  city  built  on  a 
rocky  island  a short  distance  from  tho  shore, 
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fulfilling  exactly  its  description  by  the  Assj 
scribe,  “Tyre  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.”  ”i 
city  is  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  with  but 
towers,  both  wall  and  tower  having  sere! 
battlements  of  the  type  usually  found  ia  ri 
sentations  of  Syrian  cities.  The  towers  w 
flank  the  gate  facing  the  main  land  are  u 
lofty  and  of  greater  strength.  From  this - 
there  slopes  down  to  the  sea  an  inclined] 
whioh  formed  the  landward  wharf  or  qtl 
down  this  the  artist  has  represented  the  Ty 
bearing  tribute  offerings  to  the  ships,  v 
transport  them  to  the  main  land.  Witi. 
genuity  worthy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gi 
tial  Land,  the  artist  has  included  in  one  p* 
individuals, — male  and  female, — a typical  r 
sentation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  Tlik 
come  forth  from  the  city  gate,  bearing 
baskets  or  trays,  with  ingots  of  precious  n 
to  the  ship  beside  the  quay.  But  here  the 
servatism  of  space  ceases,  and  with  very 
siderable  freedom  the  artist  has  placed  b«i 
us  the  whole  scene  which  took  place.  » 
Tyrian  ships  pass  to  and  fro  from  the  I 
land  bearing  the  tribute.  One  we  see  alon  . 
the  quay  beiug  loaded,  another  is  just 
drawn  on  shore  by  some  of  the  carriers  empi' 
by  the  Assyrians.  The  boats  differ  mucin  : 
the  Phoenician  ships,  as  figured  in  the  sculf 
of  Khorsabad,  or  of  Sennacherib  when  repru 
the  flight  of  the  Phoenicians  to  Cyprusr 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  pirates  represr 
in  the  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures. 
high-curved  prow  and  Btern,  and  of  sh. 
draught,  they  resemble  in  many  respect* 
Bbore-boats  of  the  Levantine  ports,  or  the  !« 
tian  gondola,  of  which  they  may  have  bed , 
types.  They  are  rowed  by  two  men,  o,i 
each  end,  with  broad-bladed  and  curved , 
VVe  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  here  w(  - 
not  pictured  to  us  the  “black  ships  o* 
Phoinikes,”  but  only  shore  - boats.  0 . 
shore  we  see  the  Assyrian  king  ar. 
the  procession  of  tribute-bearers,  whr 
being  marshalled  into  its  proper  ord< 
the  soldiers.  Carriers  bring  up  from  theti 
the  trays  of  precious  metals,  the  bales  os* 
and  fine  - woven  linen,  the  brazen  bow: 
caldrons,  and  each  is  placed  in  orderly  seal 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  conqueror. 

The  Assyriau  host  is  drawn  up  on  the! 
probably  on  the  6ite  afterwards  occupied  | 
Roman  Palm-Tyrus,  and  the  king,  surra 
by  a brilliant  group,  has  stepped  frofj 
chariot,  and  stands  in  strict  conformity 
the  courtly  etiquette  awaiting  the  deputan 
submissive  Tyrians.  Among  the  attet 
round  the  royal  person  we  see  the  eunuch 
holds  the  rich  embroidered  umbrella  ov  i 
royal  master’s  head  ; the  armour-bearem 
carries  the  royal  bow  in  its  leather  or  skinili 
the  scribes,  and  military  commanders.  If 
rear  of  the  group  are  picked  troops  sunw 
the  royal  chariot,  with  its  richly-capan 
steeds.  The  king  is  clad  in  his  long  fci 
royal  robes,  rich  with  embroidery  and' 
perhaps  the  produce  of  some  Tyrian  )' 
Before  him  come  the  tribute-bearers,  hea< 
the  princes  of  Tyre,  who  are  introduced  i| 
attending  Assyriau  officers,  and  behind  foil-’; 
tribute-bearers. 

A train  of  eight  men  bear  the  bales  oh 
garments,  folded,  and  bound  with  cords.  1> 
are  the  rich  robes  similar  to  those  Hecabe.. 
with  cared  as  the  produce  of  Sidonian  wc 
Blue  robes,  as  garments  clothing  the  stat; 
the  gods  of  Assyria,  are  mentioned  ill 
earliest  days  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  i: 
the  legends  of  the  hero  Isdubar.  Next 
the  bearers  of  brazen  cauldrons,  the  w: 
the  metal-founders  of  Phcenicia,  the  cu 
Sidonians.  Gold,  silver,  and  tin,  in  ingolii 
bars,  are  carried  by  the  remainder  of  the; 
and  help  to  swell  the  “ tribute  of  the  sli 
Tyre.” 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  frag 
of  bronze,  with  Tyrian  and  Sidonian  tr 
bearers,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Rassam, i 
belong  to  other  scrolls,  or  even  to  a latel 
of  gates,  as  the  brazen  picture  now  bef<! 
on  these  gates  has  come  down  uninjured,  l 

Considered  historically  as  an  event  i. 
history  of  Assyria,  the  tribute  service 
Tyrian  princes  here  portrayed  is  importan 
how  much  does  its  value  increase  when  \ 
it  as  an  event  in  the  history  of  civilis, 
Here  we  see  the  practical,  war-trained  Asl 
a rich  patron  of  the  arts,  and  a 
purchaser  of  the  wares  of  merchants  m 

* See  Layard,  Mon.  Nineveh,  series  i.,  plate  '■ 

1 f Iliad,  vi.,  298—91, 
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•princes  of  the  Trader-land.  The  acute 
Inician  trader  saw  in  his  victor  one  who 
lid  purchase  his  wares  gathered  from  the 
38  of  distant  lands.  Year  by  year  he  came 
|alah,  or  Nineveh,  his  sons  and  young  men 
red  in  the  foundries  and  workshops  of  the 
Ml  patron  of  the  arts,  or  studied  in  the 
l)ls  of  the  priests  the  learning  and  wisdom 
;e  Chaldean  doctors.  To  distant  lands  they 
weir  turn  boro  the  learning  gained,  and  the 
•Dm  and  wealth  of  Assur  were  by  them 
ilid  on  the  distant  west.  In  this  sculp- 
ill  plate  now  before  us  we  have  the  repre- 
H.tion  of  a great  event,  not  only  in  the  his- 
: of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  one  which 
3 a landmark  in  the  sands  of  time. 
‘19  are  other  scenes  in  these  Syrian  ruins 
rh  must  be  withheld  until  a second  notice  of 
-.irich  work  of  art.  Here,  step  by  step,  we 
Urace  the  progress  of  that  grand  victory- 
>ined  campaign  which  in  B.C.  854  broke  for 
ijjthe  great  Syrian  league,  when  Ahab,  Ben- 
od,  and  the  kings  of  Hamath  and  sea-washed 
wicia  made  one  last  stand  against  the  iron 
Is  of  Assur.  The  description  of  these 
ii!8,  and  others  connected  with  them,  will 
Ij  the  subject  of  the  next  notice  of  the 
>}  in  Gates  of  Shalmanesar. 


HI  EMPLOYER  OF  LABOUR  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

J*|E  arguments  employed  by  the  very  import- 
deputation  of  the  employers  of  labour  who, 
if, 9 9th  instant,  waited  on  the  Prime  Minister 
p;o  upon  the  Government  the  withdrawal  of 
a ill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
it'3  Attorney-General  respecting  the  liability 
■pfoyers  for  injury  sustained  by  their  ser- 
f),  afford  a pregnant  comment  on  the  re- 
BJ  we  offered  to  our  readers  on  the  sub- 
j see  p.  299,  ante).  When,  at  the  com- 
■)ment  of  the  session,  the  matter  was  first 
bbfe  under  public  attention,  the  arguments 
f )se  who  wished  for  a change  in  the  law 
rtalmost  exclusively  put  forth.  We  then  in- 
tted  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
and  that  any  attempt  so  to  straia  the  fair 
ihsibility  of  the  employer  as  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  the  scales  of  justice  could  not 
f , be  mischievous  to  the  employed.  The 
•^yers  themselves  have  now  brought  their 
l>  ase  before  the  public,  in  the  serious  form 
(protest  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
iV;uG  attempting,  for  the  moment,  a further 
i’-al  investigation  of  the  question,  it  is  de- 
*'3  to  call  attention  to  the  contention  of  the 
G.'yer. 

r first  speaker  was  Mr.  Knowles,  M.P.,  the 
C nan  of  the  Coal  Trade  Association  of  Great 
f n.  He  spoke,  no  doubt,  from  the  point  of 
T,)f  a single  trade  ; but  it  is  a trade  which, 
“ 75,  employed  525,813  persons  in  the 
V ies  alone  ; to  say  nothing  of  the  large 
frjr  engaged  in  the  carriage,  distribution, 
ft  ale  of  coal.  In  1872,  Mr.  Kuowles  re- 
Wd  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Mines  Regula- 
Hj-ct  became  law  ; a most  stringent  measure, 
k nch  the  agents  aud  managers  of  mines 
tendered  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
■hard  labour,  for  dereliction  of  duty.  So 
?>ent  was  the  Act  that  a manager  could  not 
hjployed  until  he  had  undergone  an  examina- 
Und  possessed  a certificate  approved  of  by 
^ome  Secretary.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
11  Ira,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Knowles,  that  it 

* be  a very  cruel  thing  to  pnt  any  further 
Risibility  on  the  coal  trade.  Experience 
- lught  the  employer,  said  Mr.  Knowles, 
"whenever  disasters  of  a fatal  nature 
Hred  in  the  mines  it  was  always  found  upon 
t-  uation  that  they  might  have  been  pre- 

if  proper  precautions  had  been  taken, 
[•lost  probable  that  we  have  but  an  imper- 
b’port  of  what  Mr.  Knowles  actually  said, 
"i  argument,  thus  baldly  stated,  tells  rather 
J'  to  than  for,  his  own  object.  But  what  we 
( vo  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  case,  as  far 
R operation  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  is 
c ned,  is  this.  The  safety  of  the  men 

I is  on  two  elements,  namely,  the  care  and 

II  ition  of  the  masters,  exerted  through  the 
U;ers>  and  the  corresponding  action  of  the 
11  lual  miners.  As  it  has  been  hitherto 
Gj  wherever  investigation  was  possible 
1 at  least,  is  the  statement)  that  ex- 

* lis,  which  are  the  most  fertile  causes  of 


is  not  against  the  owners  that  any  increased 
stringency  on  the  part  of  the  law  should  be 
invoked.  That,  we  apprehend,  would  be  the 
position  of  the  owners  of  collieries.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  one  of  a grave  nature  ; but 
another  consideration  occurs  to  us,  on  reading 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Knowles,  which  is  one  that 
affects  all  parties  alike.  The  manager  of  the 
coal-mine,  according  to  the  provision  of  the 
present  law,  is  in  a position  of  personal  respon- 
sibility of  a grave  and  serious  nature.  If  to 
this  be  added  the  further  responsibility  of 
having  to  respond  to  any  claim  against  the 
owner  for  damages  in  case  of  accident,  the 
manager  will  be  placed  in  a position  so  am- 
biguous that  it  may  prove  difficult  to  induce 
men  of  sufficient  character  to  undertake  it. 
The  first  object  of  men  and  masters  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  one, — namely,  to  avoid  disaster.  That  the 
Legislature  have  sought  to  attain  by  throwing 
a certain  onus  on  the  managers.  The  idea  of 
avoiding  disaster  is  one  thing,  and  the  idea  of 
obtaining  compensation  is  another.  Of  these, 
one  is  a national,  the  other  a personal,  interest. 
Everything  that  would  tend  to  divert  the 
energies  of  all  parties  employed  to  the  latter, 
rather  than  to  the  former  object,  would  be  an 
injury  to  the  most  important  interest,  and 
this  the  Employers’  Liabilities  Bill  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  employers  of  labour,  calculated 
to  effect. 

Mr.  R.  Baxter  approached  the  subject  from  a 
wider,  but  not  a less  exact,  point  of  view. 
Millions  of  capital,  he  pointed  out,  had  been 
invested  under  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  men  had  been 
engaged  upon  that  basis.  If,  as  under  the 
proposed  Bill,  the  opposite  of  the  present  state 
of  things  was  introduced,  any  defaulting  work- 
man would  at  once  be  able  to  injure  his  fellows 
and  to  ruin  his  employers.  Thus,  supposing 
three  hundred  men  to  be  lost  by  an  explosion, 
in  addition  to  the  very  serious  injury  to  his 
property  (caused  perhaps  by  a Bingle  miner 
resolving  to  indulge  himself  in  “a  smoke,” 
contrary  to  regulation),  the  mine  overseer 
might  bo  called  upon  to  pay  300,0001.  as  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  the  men  killed. 
Such  a measure  would  effect  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  relation  of  capital  and  labour.  It 
may  be  added  that  it  would  be  a revolution 
which  could  have  only  one  out  of  two  results. 
It  would  either  drive  away  solid  realised  capital 
from  industrial  employment,  leaving  open  the 
door,  either  for  co-operative  associations,  which 
have  not  hitherto  permanently  succeeded  in  the 
conduct  of  such  operations,  or  for  rash  specu- 
lators,) whose  action  on  industry  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  ultimately  ruinous ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  compel  all  owners  of  such 
property  as  incurred  risk  of  the  kind,  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  danger,  and  to  make  it 
a part  of  their  agreement  with  the  workmen  that 
the-  provisions  of  the  new  law  should  not  be 
applicable  to  that  special  case. 


be  no  question  whatever,  supposing  a given 
sum, — take  it  at  100,0001.  per  annum,  or  any 
other  figure, — has  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  of 
labour  in  one  of  two  ways, — in  which  way  it 
would  be  of  most  advantage  to  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  all  concerned.  Let  us  regard  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  extracted  by  the  courts  of  law 
from  the  pockets  of  the  mastei’s  for  compensa- 
tion for  fatal  accident,  or,  on  the  other,  as  freely 
offei’ed  in  subscription  for  mutual  assurance. 
In  the  first  place,  a price  of  life  and  suffei’ing, 
somewhat  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  fine,  must 
be  previously  paid.  In  the  second  case,  not  only 
would  the  money  be  paid  without  a contest,  but  the 
worst  cases  of  demand  for  its  application  would  be 
in  all  probability  obviated.  The  more  the  status  of 
the  working  man  is  raised;  the  more  self-respect, 
based  on  a proper  sense  of  the  duty  and  dignity 
of  work,  is  encouraged  ; the  more  good  feeling  is 
raised  between  master  and  men, — the  fewer  will 
be  the  great  disasters.  Such,  at  least,  all  analogy 
leads  us  to  anticipate.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  of  the  direction  of  a serious  effort  on 
the  part  of  industrial  people  to  help  themselves, 
instead  of  running  to  Parliament  on  every  pinch 
for  help  that  Parliament  is,  ten  to  one,  utteidy 
powerless  to  afford,  even  if  it  tried  to  do  so. 
Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 


MORE  ABOUT  PICTURES  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  long  gallery  (III.)  contains  some  of  the 
be9t  portraits  of  this  year’s  exhibition.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  “ Gladstone  ” of  Mr.  Mil- 
lais, and  considerable,  though  hardly  equal,  inte- 
rest will  be  felt  in  Mr.  Ouless’s  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bright  (183),  though  we  doubt  if  we  should 
class  this  as  among  the  artist’s  most  marked  suc- 
cesses. It  may  be  that  the  subject  is  not  a good 
one  in  a pictorial  sense,  the  face  not  presenting 
the  kind  of  character  that  is  effective  in  por- 
traiture. It  is  a thoroughly  faithful  likeness, 
studied  and  finished  with  great  care,  and  strikes 
one  as  a likeness  rather  than  as  a picture.  Mr. 
Ouless  has  a most  telling  portrait,  however,  in 
Gallery  V.,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Gladstone  (395), 
a strongly-marked,  thin,  nervous  face,  the  ener- 
getic expression  of  which  is  admirable,  and 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  portraiture. 
Among  the  leading  portraits  of  the  exhibition  is 
the  group  by  M.  Fantin,  in  the  lectm*e-room, 
" La  Famille  D.”  (1,030),  a group  painted  in  that 
hard  pronounced  style  and  predominance  of  grey 
tones  which  have  marked  other  portraits  by  this 
accomplished  and  original  painter.  His  manner 
results  in  an  absolute  and  almost  pi’osaic  ideal- 
ism of  delineation  which  nevertheless  is 
removed  from  the  category  of  realistic  painting 
by  the  peculiar  and  conventional  tone  of  colour- 
ing. The  effect  is  perhaps  rather  original  than 
agreeable ; interesting  as  a break  in  the  normal 
style  of  portrait-painting,  but  hardly  the  kind 
of  representation  one  would  wish  to  have 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  president  of  the  Fedei’ation  permanently  of  one’s  friends.  As  a specimen 
of  Employei’s  of  Great  Britain,  struck  a new  j of  almost  defiant  (one  might  say)  realism 
keynote,  and  one  which,  if  it  could  have  been  ■ may  be  taken  the  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Thos. 
struck  by  the  opposite  party,  would  at  once  , Stevens,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory  (276),  an  artist 
have  been  accepted  with  acclaim.  He  con-  who  made  a bit  last  year  by  a very  clever 
sidered  that  free  trade  should  exist  in  reference  portrait  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  of  a gentle- 
to  the  employment  of  men.  It  is  true  that  this  I man  in  a rough  shooting-coat,  and  who  seems 
view  of  Mr.  Robinson  is  diametrically  opposed  , accordingly  to  have  taken  to  rough  subjects, 
to  the  general  'action  of  trade  unions.  But  the  i The  painting  is  original  and  powerful  enough, 
question  is,  after  all,  Is  free  trade  a humbug  but  seems  almost  purposely  to  exaggerate  the 
and  a delusion,  or  not  ? and,  if  not,  why  are  the  peculiarities  of  an  obviously  peculiar  sitter, 
workpeople,  who  generally  have  the  causes  of  Still,  Mr.  Gregory  has  a way  of  his  own  in 
danger  in  their  own  hands,  to  apply  for  pro-  portraiture,  and  that  is  a good  deal, 
tection'against  the  masters,  who  have  not  ? ! Mr.  Jas.  Archer,  an  able  painter,  lias  several 

We  shall  not  attempt  either  to  estimate  the  good  specimens  of  his  art.  His  “ Lady  Giffard” 
effect  which  these  representations  are  likely  to  (264)  amongst  them,  is  dignified  and  easy  in 
have  upon  the  Government  or  upon  Parliament,  style.  Mr.  Calderon  sends  a very  pretty  and 
or  to  anticipate  the  replies  which  may  be  successful  family  pieco  (268)  “ A Voyage  Round 
adduced  by  the  advocates  of  a change  in  the  the  World,”  a young  party  and  their  mother 
existing  law.  But  we  point  with  satisfaction  to  | seated  together;  the  individuality  of  expression 

in  the  childi*en  of  different  ages,  and  the  half 
demure  and  staid  look  of  the  elder  girl,  are 
most  happily  and  delicately  rendered.  The 
large  gallery  contains  two  or  three  of  the  most 
original  things  in  the  Exhibition  ; Mr.  Marks’s 
“ Old  Friends,”  for  instance  (251),  where  a 
couple  of  naval  heroes  are  admiring  some  bat- 
tered and  historic  figureheads  of  ships,  which 
look  most  amusingly  classical  and  stolid,  each 
perched  on  the  top  of  a post.  Mr.  Orchardson 
contributes  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  ever 
painted,  “Hard  Hit!”  (257),  a card-playing 
scene,  where  a young  Charles  Surface  is  leaving 
the  room  after  a hard  night’s  card  playing, 
trying  to  adopt  an  indifferent  swagger ; the 
companions  who  have  been  fleecing  him  look 


one  thing  which  was  suggested  by  several 
speeches,  and  which  has  our  most  hearty  good 
will  and  support, — that  is,  the  introduction,  or 
rather  the  extension  of  the  system  of  mutual 
insurance.  The  chairman  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  stated  that  his  company  paid  the 
handsome  contribution  of  15,0001.  a year  to  aid 
the  self-helping  associations  of  their  men.  Any 
tentative  legislation, — and  no  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  can  be  anything  but  ten- 
tative,— that  tended  to  stop  such  solid  benefits 
to  the  workpeople  as  subscriptions  of  that 

...  __  nature,  must  involve  much  loss  and  suffering  for 

Jmjunes,  have  almost  invariably  arisen  very  questionable  benefit.  We  urge  upon  all 
j.!'  0 f*ulfc  of  miners  themselves,  and  from  parties  to  turn  their  attention  to  a ground  on 
neach  of  the  regulations  of  the  mines,  it  l which  they  can  meet  in  common.  There  can 
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bad  enough  for  anything;  the  floor  is  strewed 
with  heaps  of  cards.  The  general  style  and 
scheme  of  colour  resemble  “ Left  by  the 
Tide”  of  last  year;  it  ia  not  a completely  satis- 
factory style,  bat  the  painter  has  made  it 
himself,  and  done  good  things  in  it,— none  better 
than  this.  His  compatriot,  Mr.  Pettie,  is  also 
exceedingly  successful  this  year  in  a larger  and 
also  a more  serious  picture  than  is  his  wont, 
entitled  “The  Death  Warrant”  (220),  a large 
painting,  representing  the  scene  in  a council- 
chamber,  presided  over  by  a poor  young  deli- 
cate boy-ting,  who  has  to  sign  the  death-war- 
rant handed  over  to  him  by  stern  old  men, 
long  hardened  to  such  business.  There  is  real 
and  true  pathos  in  the  sad  revulsion  of  feeling 
of  the  sweet  feminine-looking  lad,  all  the  more 
impressive  that  one  feels  how  historically  true 
it  is,— the  principal  figure,  by  tho  way,  seems  to 
suggest  our  own  Edward  VI.,  though  not  bo 
named.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Pettie  has 
here  managed,  almost  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
perfectly  serious  over  his  subject. 

Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  has  not  been  very  successful 
in  his  “ Death  of  Marat”  (301)  ; the  editor  of 
V Ami  du  Peuple  is  odious  enough,  but  Charlotte 
Corday  is  weak,  and,  moreover,  has  a porten- 
tously long  head.  Near  this  is  a picture  appeal- 
ing (alas,  how  rare  in  an  English  exhibition  !)  to 
the  most  purely  cultured  and  artistic  sympathy, 

“ Lo  Ducat  ” (306),  by  Mdme.  Henrietta  Browne. 
It  is  simply  the  figure,  seated,  of  an  old  man  of 
very  pronounced  aquiline  physiognomy,  in  black 
Bilk  gown,  examining  a gold  coin  through  a 
magnifying  glass.  There  is  not  much  in  the 
subject  per  se  to  interest ; why  is  it  that  we 
look  at  this  picture  with  such  a feeling  of  re- 
freshment? Because  it  appeals  to  a sense  of 
delicacy  of  balance  and  finish  little  cultivated 
among  English  picture-seers,  and  is  completely 
above  tho  mere  prosaic  interest  of  every-day  life 
to  which  alone  so  many  English  painters  appeal. 
Compare  it,  for  instance,  with  Mr.  Leslie's  very 
pretty  work  in  the  same  room,  called  “ Naughty 
Kitty";  each  of  them  represents  an  imaginary 
and  trifling  incident  of  real  life,  but  the  English 
painter’s  work  smells  of  bread  and  butter;  it 
seems  painted  to  amuse  children  and  to  bo 
“ chromo-ed”  for  an  illustrated  paper  ; the  good- 
looking  girl  may  be  any  Miss  Lucy  or  Miss 
Clara  out  of  any  steady-going  respectable  par- 
sonage, without  an  idea  beyond  housekeeping 
and  lawn  tennis ; the  other  is  a figure  that 
interests  and  fixes  one  from  its  profound  signi- 
ficance of  character  and  manner,  as  well  as  for 
dignity,  breadth,  and  completeness  of  style  in 
tho  whole  work.  Mr.  Boughton’s  “Resting- 
place”  (330),  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  has 
done,  in  which  sadness  and  indifference  sit  side 
by  side  as  they  do  in  life;  which,  moreover,  is 
most  effectively  composed,  and  Bhows,  besides 
the  admirable  character  in  the  figures,  very  de- 
licate and  true  painting  of  an  ordinary  bit  of 
English  roadside  landscape.  Mr.  Marks’s  di- 
ploma work,  “ Science  is  Measurement,”  an  old 
naturalist  making  a careful  drawing  of  an  extinct 
bird’s  skeleton,  is  in  his  best  style  of  dry  humour. 
Mr.  Elmore’s  study  called  “ Sabrina  " is  a good 
piece  of  figure-paiuting,  but  it  is  a pity  he  did 


winds  slowly  along  brown  water  under  the  high 
walls  of  a town  : the  effect  of  the  whole  is  fine 
and  solemn,  and  answers  to  the  suggestion  ot 
the  title.  We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Britton 
Riviere  is  at  with  his  large  picture,  and  cannot 
care  for  Mr.  Woodville’s  “Before  Leuthen, 
which  has  been  talked  of  a good  deal,  but  hardly 
tells  its  story,  and  contains  very  curiously- 
drawn  horses.  Some  little  things  in  the  room 
are  very  good  ; notably  a little  landscape  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Jay,  “ Showery  Weather"  (512)  ; a 
« Study,”  by  Mr.  G.  Clausen  (518) ; “ A Stranger 
in  the  Field,”  by  Mr.  Meyerbeim”  (502),  an 
admirable  cattle  painting  ; and  “ Tho  Duet,  by 
Mr.  R.  M'Gregor  (513),  — a children’s  Beene. 
We  may  also  mention  Mr.  nodgson’s  work, 

«« The  French  Naturalist  in  Algiers,”— a good 
specimen,  but  hardly  the  best,  of  his  own  style. 

The  centre  place  of  Gallery  VII.  is  filled  by 
Mrs.  Butler’s  principal  work,  “ The  Remnant 
of  an  Army,”  the  one  man  and  horse  who  found 
their  way  back  to  Jellallabad  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  a whole  army  of  our  troops  in  1842. 
Tho  man  and  horse  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  the  horse  staggering  and  ready  to  drop, 
the  rider  apparently  holding  on  to  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle  with  both  hands  ; in  the  distance 
a party  come  out  of  the  town  gate  to  meet  him. 
This  is  no  commonplace  work,  and  well  main- 
tains Mrs.  Butler’s  reputation.  Mr.  Ouless’s 
“Dr.  Ridding”  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  a 
head-mister  who  seems  well  calculated  to  rule, 
and  there  is  a vigour  and  “ go”  in  the  style  of 
the  painting,  which  suit  the  character  of  the 
head.  Mr.  Croft’s  battle-picture,  Napoleon 
leaving  his  carriage  at  Genappe,  in  order  to  get 
away  on  horseback  (which,  it  seems,  he  did  in 
such  a hurry  as  to  leave  his  hat  behind), 
deserves  more  cordial  mention  than  it  has 
received  in  some  quarters  ; it  is  a very  good  and 
real  fighting  picture,  the  figures  of  the  sturdy 
cool  old  warriors  of  the  old  guard  presiding 
quietly  over  slaughter  in  the  foreground,  and 
keeping  a margin  for  the  Emperor,  are  as  cha- 
racteristic as  possible,  and  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  Napoleon,  betraying  no  feeling  in 
his  face,  but  with  his  passion  indicated  by  the 
clenched  hand,  is  exceedingly  good  ; the  whole 
of  the  details  aro  well  studied.  Mr.  Brett’s 
large  painting  of  Conway,  from  tho  sea,  with 
a rather  affected  title  (643),  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  things  in  the  exhibition  : possibly  the 
landscape  is  almost  too  strongly  made  out,  but 
the  clouds  are  grand,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
specially  notice  the  wonderful  reality  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  sandbanks  and  the  water  from 
which  they  rise,  the  banks  so  solid,  the  water  so 
absolutely  transparent  and  liquid,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  this  is  but  a surface  of  pigments. 

In  the  lecture-room  the  big  works  are  not  the 
best,  it  we  except  Mr.  Wirgman’s  large  portrait 
of  Mr.  Marnock  (951),  which  is  well  painted. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clark  has  a small  picture  full  of 
character,  " Jeane’s  Wedden-day  in  Mornen” 
(915),  only  spoiled  by  the  uninteresting  and 
rather  foolish  look  of  the  bridegroom ; the 
other  figures  are  admirable,  especially  the 
children  admiring  the  modest-Bized  wedding- 
cake.  Mr.  G.  Reid  has  a small  landscape, 


“At  the  Pantomime,”  the  lattor  as  two  g ■ 

illustrations  of  very  disagreeable  phases? 
human  character,  forcibly  rendered.  We  si 
say  something  about  the  sculpture  separatehj 


not  call  it  merely  “ study  of  the  nude  ” : as  an  “ Norbam  ” (936),  down  in  a corner,  well  worth 
ideal  of  Milton’s  lovely  and  chaste  creation  it  is  looking  at ; and  Mr.  Howard  Helmick,  whose 
little  short  of  revolting.  ! name  we  have  noticed  in  the  last  year  or  two 

Gallery  V.  has  for  a centre-piece  Sir  John  ! as  an  admirable  painter  of  semi-humorous 
Gilbert’s  big  canvas  “ The  Return  of  the  ' scenes  on  a small  scale,  has  a very  clever  little 
Victors,”  in  which  a number  of  the  hectoring  ! work,  entitled  “ The  Theologians  ” (1,031).  A 
fellows  on  armoured  horses,  whom  he  has  so  carious  fanciful  piece  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes, 
often  inflicted  on  us,  are  all  filing  past  in  pro-  called  “The  Property-room”  (929),  contains 
cession,  and  let  us  devoutly  hope  we  have  now  some  most  delicate  painting,  but  is  rather  too 


seen  the  last  of  them.  Sir  John  has  shown  us 
lately  how  much  better  and  less  common-place 
things  he  can  do,  and  it  is  too  bad  of  him  to 
fall  back  upon  these  worn-out  tinsel  properties 
again.  The  picture  of  the  room  is  the  “ Sea- 
Birds  Resting-place,”  by  Mr.  Peter  Graham 
(447),  a perfect  triumph  of  realism  iu  the 
painting  of  the  slippery  rocks  and  the  cool 
green  water  stained  by  the  black  Bea-weed 
floating  below  ; one  would  like  to  sit  on  a ledge 
there  and  listen  to  the  « lap  ” of  the  water. 
A very  admirable  portrait  by  Mr.  Storey  (421) 
is  to  be  found  here,  a three-quarter  length  of 
a thin-featured  refined  young  woman  in  a blue 
dress;  there  is  a great  delicacy  of  feeling  in 
this,  and  very  fine  execution.  Mr.  Bridgman’s 
effective  archaeological  picture  of  “A  Royal 
Pastime  in  Nineveh,”  proves  deservedly  very 
attractive;  the  architectural  detail  is  most  care- 
fully studied,  and  the  lion  just  loosed  from  his 
cage  equally  so. 

Mr.  C.  Napier  Heray  strikes  somewhat  of  „ 
new  key  iu  his  “Vespers”  (468),  where  a boat 


ue  in  its  aim  and  meaning  to  be  quite  satis- 
factory.  Mr.  Rooke’s  series  of  small  paintings, 
entitled  “Tvino-  AhnL'c:  P.ntroh'nrF  ” ooam  no 


remarkable  rather  as  studies  of  antique  cos- 
tume and  surroundings  than  of  human  passion, 
though  there  are  very  fine  points;  the  figure  of 
Jezebel,  in  the  scene  where  Ahab  is  rebuked  by 
the  prophet,  is  exceedingly  good ; a handsome, 
tall,  supercilious  woman,  utterly  undaunted  by 
an  attack  under  which  her  husband  cowers. 
The  artist  seems  to  affect  rather  an  antique  style 
in  his  painting,  which,  perhaps,  is  one  reason 
that  he  fails  to  give  an  impression  of  reality. 
Mr.  Long’s  large  painting  of  Vashti  we  cannot 
feel  interested  in. 

t We  can  only  mention  in  Gallery  X.  Mr.  Peter 
Graham’s  remarkable  scene  in  a deep  rift  be- 
tween cliffs  eaten  into  by  the  sea  for  countless 
ages  (1386),  a grand  subject,  hardly  so  well 
painted  as  his  quieter  one  before  mentioned ; 
Mr.  F.  Dicksee’s  large  painting,  “ Evangeline” 
from  Longfellow’s  poem,  which  has  fine  feeling; 
Mr. Frank  Holl’s“  Absconded”  and  Mr.  Barnard’s 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY.  I 
Among  the  first  things  which  we  come  t 
going  round  the  larger  gallery  at  the  Grosvc 
are  some  oil  sketches  of  morsels  of  buildini 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  by  Sir  F.  Leighton.  Ti, 
aro  charming  bits  of  architectural  illue 
tion  from  Capri,  from  Granada,  from  Damast 
and  form,  we  believe,  specimens  only  of  a inm 
rous  collection  of  similar  studios  of  this  embj 
painter,  which  must  bo  of  great  interest  to  air. 
tects,  and  of  which,  we  hope,  more  will  bo  1 
in  future  exhibitions.  The  system  of  grout : 
the  works  of  each  contributor  is  adhered  ::: 
a good  many  cases,  though  not  entirely,  j; 
W.  B.  Richmond,  who  seems  now  to  have  ent: 
transferred  his  allegiance  from  Burlington  EL:, 
to  Bond-street,  is  very  well  represented!, 
several  works,  some  of  them  of  exceptional  ijj 
rest  and  power.  That  which  strikes  us  i 
is  the  half-length  of  a young  girl  in  a bin 
brimmed  hat,  under  the  title,  “A  Studij 
Light  and  Shade,”  the  face  being  part)' 
deep  shadow  from  the  riin  of  the  hat.  The  rd] 
is  a remarkably  successful  and  delicate  s::, 
of  the  modelling  and  tones  of  the  face  tcv 
half  lights.  The  portrait  of  Miss  Ada  V 
Thompson  is  a large  powerful  representati;'. 
a stately  figure  in  white  dress,  seated,  tr<t 
with  statue-like  breadth  and  simplicity,!; 
forming  a very  dignified  aud  monumental  it 
of  portrait.  A small  painting,  under  that 
“Phydilo,”  illustrates  a passage  from  Hora>. 
“ Rustica  Phydilo  ” standing  naked  beforff 
altar  in  the  forest,  with  hands  uplifted, 
attitude  reminding  one  rather  of  the  well-klj 
statue  of  the  “ Boy  praying”  : the  figure  ia  m 
long-legged,  and  strikes  us  as  deficient  in  ii 
nine  character  and  build ; indeed,  at  tho  s 
glance  one  almost  takes  it  for  amalefifi 
but  though  hardly  very  beautiful  in  regtf, 
form,  tho  little  work  is  quite  fascinatitj 
its  purity  and  delicacy  of  colour.  Mr. 
Tadema’s  one  contribution  to  the  exhibit!, 
a portrait  of  Herr  Henschel,  seated  a . 
artist’s  celebrated  piauo,  manufactured 
his  own  designs  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  i 
singer  is  in  the  act  of  accompanying  hi: 
in  a song.  The  likeness  is  good,  but  the  esj 
tion  strikes  us  as  hard,  and  not  one  oil 
most  successful  of  Mr.  Tadema’s  productict 
regard  to  artistic  effect.  Mr.  Dicey’s 
painting,  entitled  “Relics  of  the  Past:  .ij 
in  the  Museum  of  Algiers,”  seems  like  ffi} 
borrowed  from  some  of  Sir  F.  Leighton’au 
traitures  of  Eastern  domestic  architectures 
interest  is  not  so  much  in  the  figures  as  i;[ 
execution  of  the  architecture  and  in  tho  fei 
of  the  broad-leaved  plants,  with  the  light 
seen  through  them.  Mr.  Carl  Hang’s  “ X i 
Warrior”  and  “African  Beauty”  shoij 
usual  well-known  characteristics  in  works  c: 
class  in  their  best  form.  Miss  (?)  S. 
Wortley’s  “ Charing  Cross  Bridge  at  Midnit 
is  an  echo  of  Whistler,  so  far  as  general  i 
is  concerned,  in  which  it  is  very  successfullj 
tho  details  and  proportion  of  the  bridge  ai 
correctly  represented,  and  not  in  proportion: 
each  other,  which  is  a deficiency  of  Borne 
portance  when  the  bridge  occupies  so  prom 
a place  as  a foreground  object.  At  the  e< 
the  room  the  two  sides  of  the  wall  are  occ.. 
by  large  companion  pictures  by  Mr.  t. 
Hills,  “ Ophelia  and  Laertes,”  and  “Nympi 
Young  Satyr,”  of  which  the  latter  is  the; 
fine  and  rich  in  colour,  and  in  a large  an 
manner  in  keeping  with  the  character  ct 
subject ; the  Ophelia  is  less  powerful  iu  i 
and  the  faces  are  deficient  in  marked  chart 
In  the  centre  we  have  Mr.  Richmond  £<: 
represented  by  astrange-looking  and  suffici; 
original  painting  of  “ Sarpedon  borne  aws 
Sleep  and  Death,”  a painting  which,  like. 
Burne  Jones’s  Pygmalion  series,  strikes  out 
Gothic  treatment  of  a classic  legend.  3 
tional  classic  grace  is  quite  ignored  i: 
Sarpedon  is  doubled  up  with  his  boots  (we  bs 
say  greaves)  towards  the  spectator,  his 
supported  by  one  shadowy  figure,  while 
other,  with  wings  pointed  parallel  and  vertn 
draws  him  up  by  the  shoulders  ; which  is 
and  which  is  Death  we  hardly  take  upon 
selves  to  pronounce,  but  the  work,  though 
odd,  and,  at  first  sight,  indeed,  almost  ludi 
in  effect,  improves  on  acquaintance,  at, 
especially  grow  sensiole  of  the  success-. 
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jh  the  feeling  of  motion  ia  imparted  to  the 
p>  who  seem  almost  to  glide  upwards  past 
clouds  which  form  the  background,  and 
ugh  which  they  are  progressing, 
jr.  Herkomer’s  large  water  colour,  called, 
p-  pretentiously,  “ Light,  Life,  and  Melody,” 
have  already  mentioned  when  on  private 
| elsewhere.  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  “ Sirens” 
jraceful  but  weak,  with  nothing  in  them  to 
it  Ulysses’  crew  to  jump  overboard.  Various 
fijf  things  in  this  part  of  the  room  may  be 
- ;d  over,  j ust  noticing  a charming  little  night 
>t  in  Cairo  by  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  and  con- 
lilating  Mr.  Strudwick  on  having  given  up 
::iting  early  Italian  masters  and  painted  a 
•ire  with  a certain  beauty  of  its  own,  though 
[:  not  Keats’s  “ Isabella,”  but  a lady  of  the 
i:irn  artists’  favourito  type,  with  the  usual 
njiair  and  long  chin.  Mr.  Herkomor’s  portrait 
She  Voet  Laureate,  larger  than  life,  and 
ded  in  water-colour,  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
''inly  not  flattering  to  its  subject.  As  to  the 
lorn  of  adopting  water-colour  for  works  on  a 
u 6cale  we  can  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
it;ough,  of  course,  the  experiment  is  interest- 
laud  in  the  larger  picture  of  peasant  life 
laioned  just  now  the  force  with  which  some 
||e  accessories,  such  as  the  tankard  on  the 
w,  are  painted  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
t:,um,  and  shows  a great  success  in  giving  to 
ifjr-colour  the  look  and  the  force  of  oil  paint- 
Ii  Still,  cuibono?  The  oil  painting  would 
Imbly  have  been  better.  Mr.  It.  B.  Browning’s 
pre  will  certainly  not  do,  and  the  less  said 
*:  the  better.  Under  it  is  a very  pleasing 
Knen  of  Mr.  Millais’s  best  style  of  lady’s 
i]  lit,  a three-quarter  figure  in  profile,  digni- 
Htn  attitude,  fine  in  colour,  thoroughly  lady- 
hu  expression ; he  has  been  fortunate  in 
hiter  and  has  done  her  full  justice,  to  all 
prance.  Then  we  find  ourselves  opposite  to 
tt'histler’s  “arrangements,”  of  which  the  por- 
Ipf  Miss  Corder  is  almost  as  good,  in  its  very 
i 3nt  way  ; the  lady  stands  with  her  hat  in 
S*Qd,  and  in  an  attitude  of  immediate  move- 
t as  if  just  about  to  walk  away  from  the 
P'dor ; her  back  is  nearly  turned  to  us  and 
Jfico  seen  in  profile  ovor  her  shoulder  ; the 
5 is  full  of  character,  life,  and  animation ; 
v it  have  been  any  the  worse  for  being 
l id  in  detail  P Surely  not.  This  work 
f/  tho  more  by  contrast  with  the  artist’s 
Jj  large  portrait  of  an  exceedingly  impudent- 
S'g  g‘rl  in  “ tights  ” and  with  a skipping, 
iiand  “ chic  ” written  in  every  line  of  her 
if  aid  figure ; that  it  is  one  of  the  most  du- 
tiable and  vulgar  things  we  ever  met  with 
i.  exhibition  is  an  opinion  which  not  even  the 
w»f  farthing  damages  can  hinder  us  from  ex- 
I ing.  Passing  a good  many  things  of  slight 
) i8t  (for  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  Legros's 
||j  or  genius  we  cannot  find  ourselves 
fcssted  in  his  “ Jacob’s  Dream  ”),  we  find  at 
u top  end  of  the  room  a group  of 
matts’s  intellectual  and  thoughtful  works. 

<■ ',  however,  we  believe  are  no  new  paintings, 
is  the  “ Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ” be  so — we 
it  remember  to  have  met  with  it  before.  This 
•.line  and  very  dramatic  treatment  of  the 
1 -ble,  the  moment  chosen  being  that  when 
if  3us  lias  just  made  the  fatal  look  round,  and 
■Ildiately  the  life  has  departed  from  his 
<*  ed  companion,  and  she  hangs  from  his  arm, 

| ound  her  waist  to  support  her,  a limp  and 
is  body.  The  instantaneous  transforma- 
nts so  forcibly  given,  the  look  of  utter  life- 
' ■ 588  iQ  the  body  of  Eurydice  so  complete, 
sve  almost  expect  to  see  her  glide  from  her 
ind  s arm  and  sink  to  the  ground  : it  is  not 
1 we  see  so  vivid  a realisation  in  painting  of 
f stantaneous  incident.  The  face  of  Fran- 
f'>  .f-he  picture  of  Dante’s  ill-fated  lovers 
Lquisitely  pathetic;  and  if  the  colour  in 
-!r  work  (the  Eurydice  more  particularly)  is 
| what  dead  and  ghastly,  this  is  not  out  of 
ng  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  Mr. 
contributes  several  replicas  in  oil  of 
1 s in  water-colour  which  have  been  seen 
‘ here,  and  of  which  it  need  only  be  said 
that  we  prefer  him  in  water-colour,  and 
vo  that  to  be  his  “ mission.” 

^dy  Lindsay,  besides  other  interesting 
if,  contributes  a very  good  likeness  of 
* >r  Piatti,  a head  only,  in  which  the  some- 
grim  iron-grey  head  so  familiar  to  fre- 
-ers  of  classical  concerts  is  given  with 
r , truth  and  realism  of  character.  M. 

. s group  of  works  strikes  one  quite  curiously 
■ fan  ®xoibition  containing  so  many  paint- 
er which  the  aim  is  nn  nfforltr  nTmnmVn 


If"-  “,D  uim  is  80  utterly  opposite  to 

of  this  painter.  He  has  luckily  not 


peated  his  unfortunate  attempts  at  moral  alle- 
gory ; indeed,  his  paintings  are  about  as 
thoroughly  destitute  of  all  moral  as  could  well 
be  imagined,  and  we  could  even  wish  that  his 
typo  of  realistic  life  were  more  pleasantly 
chosen ; yet  there  is  a certain  satisfaction  in 
seeing  a painter’s  aim,  though  not  a high  one, 
so  completely  realised.  The  three  people 
represented  in  “ The  Rivals,”  two  elderly  men 
conjointly  flirting  with  a red-haired  young 
woman,  are  all  thoroughly  odious,  but  their 
“ odiosity  ” is  so  completely  life-like  that  one 
cannot  help  being  drawn  to  it ; and  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  even  this  vulgar  type  of  girl, 
being  a real  human  figure,  is  not  a sort  of 
refreshment  after  the  number  of  lanky,  senti- 
mental, impossible  damsels  of  whom  the  GroB- 
venor  is  the  chosen  home.  The  best  and  the 
most  pleasing  work  among  those  of  M.  Tissot  is 
“ Going  to  Business,”  tho  elements  in  which 
consist  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  a Hansom  cab, 
its  occupier,  and  tho  Times ; the  cab  drives 
straight  at  us  into  the  front  of  tho  picture,  and 
is  admirably  given,  and  we  opine  that  the  gon- 
dola of  London  is  a sufficiently  characteristic 
and  typical  article  to  be  quite  worth  painting 
well  once  in  a way;  the  picture  may  be  of  value 
to  future  historians,  when  the  Hansom  has 
become  as  classic  as  the  biga.  The  part  of 
St.  Paul’s  which  is  seen  and  forms  tho  back, 
ground  is  also,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  a 
model  of  correct  and  solid  painting  of  archi- 
tecture. 

One  feature  among  the  sculpture  exhibits  in 
the  gallery  (neither  many,  nor  for  the  most  part 
of  much  importance)  is  of  interest,  as  indi- 
cating that  there  is  a disposition  among  other 
painters  to  follow  up  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  lead,  and 
to  lay  a hand  on  the  sister  art.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond  has  contributed,  besides  his  paintings, 
a life-size  bronze  figure  of  a man  running  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  balanced  on  one  foot,  the  other 
outstretched  behind  him,  the  whole  figure  lean- 
ing forward  in  the  impulse  of  the  run.  The 
aim  of  the  work  is  realistic,  though  there  is 
perhaps  a certain  intention  of  giving  an  antique 
type  to  tho  face ; there  is  nothing  to  call 
remarkable  in  it  as  a work  in  sculpture,  but  it 
serves  to  show  that  as  far  as  technical  work- 
manship is  concerned  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  combination  of  two  arts  under  the  hand  of 
one  artist  in  the  present  day,  in  the  manner  so 
common  in  the  great  period  of  Italian  art. 

If  it  were  once  fully  recognised  that  this  line 
of  demarcation  between  classes  of  artists  has 
no  absolutely  necessary  existence,  and  that 
power  of  drawing  need  not  necessarily  exclude 
power  of  modelling,  the  practice  of  modern  art 
would  no  doubt  assume  a very  different  aspect, 
and  the  result  would  in  all  probability  be  very 
much  in  favour  of  originality  in  artistic  produc- 
tion,  and  would  tend  to  habituate  our  artists  to 
wider  views  and  sympathies,  and  prevent  their 
ideas  travelling  so  much  in  a groove  as  those  of 
many  of  even  our  ablest  painters  apparently  do. 
Something  like  this  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Browning  (whose  woiks  are  so  full  of  pregnant 
art  criticism  incidentally  introduced),  in  the  last 
act  or  scene  of  his  well-known  dramatic  poem, 
“ Pippa  Passes.”  But  the  painters  must  not 
have  this  all  their  own  way.  Which  of  our 
sculptors  will  give  us  a picture  ? 


TRANSITIONAL.”* 


What  is  there  in  a name,  that  I should  detain 
you  on  the  threshold  of  my  subject  ? 

In  this  case,  however,  there  is  a good  deal  in 
the  name,  and  something  that  might  be  mis- 
leading, although  more  that  is  appropriate  ; so 
that  some  preliminary  explanation  of  it  appears 
necessary. 

All  architecture,  so  long  as  it  was  a living  art, 
was  in  reality  “ transitional  ” ; it  only  ceased  to 
be  such  when  its  vitality  vanished,  as  it  did  at 
the  close  of  the  period  to  which  this  transitional 
was  the  introduction.  Still,  from  our  standpoint, 
as  heirs  of  all  the  centuries,  we  can  note  certain 
links  in  the  chain  of  its  progress  as  having  been 
exceptionally  “ transitional,” — more  from  their 
relation  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  links 
than  from  any  intrinsic  peculiarity  of  their  own. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  period  I have  to 
explain  to  you  has  specially  obtained  the  above 
name,  and  that  its  applicability  to  it  has  become 
recognised,  and  the  name  consequently  familiar. 

The  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  who,  if  not  its 
original  sponsor,  was  its  most  loving  and  devoted 
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exponent,  has  aptly  called  it  “ the  tomb  of  the 
Romanesque  and  the  cradle  of  Gothic.” 

While  again  reminding  you  that  all  architec- 
ture, speaking  of  it,  historically,  as  a living  art, 
was  an  unbroken  sequence,  with  but  one  cradle 
(Greek)  and  but  one  tomb  (Renaissance),  I will 
adopt  Mr.  Sharpe’s  definition,  so  far  as  to  allow 
that  the  “ Transitional  ” was  the  link  that  stood 
between  the  Romanesque  and  the  Gothic,  and 
I shall  endeavour  to  make  its  character,  as  such, 
and  its  connexion  with  its  predecessor  and  suc- 
cessor, as  clear  as  I can ; and  therefore  now 
proceed  to  point  out  whence  this  “ transition  ” 
sprang  and  whither  it  tended. 

Greece  was  the  cradle  of  refined  systematised 
architecture,  the  elements  of  which  had,  however, 
existed  in  a state  of  chaos  for  ages  previously 
throughout  the  East.  Grand  and  elaborate 
works  had,  it  is  true,  been  built  before  in  India, 
Persia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  but  in  neither  of 
those  countries  had  any  style  been  developed 
which  the  world  could  accept  as  a model  to 
work  upon. 

The  purest  and  most  perfect  art  of  its  kind, 
though  not  the  most  original  or  vigorous  tho 
world  has  seen,  was  unquestionably  that  of 
Greece.  In  its  crucible  the  heterogeneous, 
unassorted  elements  of  the  early  Oriental  world 
were  fused  and  refined,  and  they  issued  thence 
in  a form  systematised  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  time  and  clime  of  that 
highly-gifted  nation,  and  they  became  unacknow- 
ledged canon  of  taste  for  all  ages  to  come. 

The  Romans  had  no  art  of  their  own,  and 
that  of  Greece  became  degraded  in  their  hands, 
and  applied  as  a mere  dress  to  constructions 
with  which  it  had  no  affinity.  They  added  the 
arch,  however,  as  their  contribution  to  the 
repertory  of  this  art.  But  the  Romans  spread 
their  system  of  architectural  veneer,  such  as  it 
was,  over  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world, 
and  though  it  fell  into  decay,  together  with  tho 
Empire  itself,  it  lay,  as  seed  instinct  with  life, 
ready  to  burst  forth  under  the  revivifying  in- 
fluence of  a new  age  and  circumstances,  and  to 
leave,  as  a husk  behind  it,  the  dross  with  which 
Rome  had  encumbered  it.  That  influence  in 
due  time  was  supplied  by  Christianity. 

The  art  of  the  ancient  world  had  been  intel- 
lectual, and  it  had  dealt  with  the  material.  Its 
aim  had  been  a comparatively  low  one,  and 
within  human  compass.  This  had  been  achieved 
by  the  Greeks  in  a manner  approaching  perfec- 
tion as  nearly  as  lay  within  tho  power  of  man 
to  attain.  But  Christianity  added  another  and 
higher  aim,  yet  one  far  more  difficult  to  realise. 
It  sought  the  spiritual  in  art,  and  subordinated 
to  that  tho  intellectual,  which  had  been  tho  final 
goal  hitherto,  and  it  found  material  elements  to 
its  hand  in  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture freely  strewn  around,  and  strove  to 
mould  them  to  its  own  wider  purposes. 

I shall  pass  but  lightly  over  this  portion  of 
its  history,  and  only  to  show  the  connexion  of 
the  several  links  in  this  chain  of  progress  ; my 
object  being  to  point  out  to  you  that  Christiau 
architecture  has  been  ever  in  a state  of  transi- 
tion from  its  rise  to  its  close,  and  that  from  its 
nature  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

It  is  true  that  in  its  infancy  its  steps  were 
faltering  and  slow,  but  they  were  sure, 
being  founded  upon  right  principles.  The  end 
might  have  been  predicated  from  the  beginning, 
just  as  the  contrary  might  have  been  prophesied 
of  the  false  system  the  Romans  had  grafted 
upon  the  Greek  life, — vigorous  life  was  the 
rational  outcome  of  the  one,  as  palsy  and  death 
had  been  of  the  other. 

The  Christians  set  up  the  fallen  columns  and 
entablatures  that  the  Romans  had  used  as 
masks  to  their  structures  for  rational  supports 
to  the  walls  wanted  to  divide  the  naves  from 
the  aisles  of  the  churches  they  at  first  built  in 
imitation  of  basilica).  As  their  vaulted  con- 
struction became  complicated,  and  they  found 
these  no  longer  suitable,  they  gave  each  weight 
its  visible  support,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  com- 
pound piers,  &o.,  which  embody  the  principle 
that  distinguished  their  architecture  through- 
out, and  which  has  been  tersely  summed  up 
thus, — “That  every  artifice  of  construction 
must  be  displayed.” 

Henceforth  it  was  ever  in  a condition  of 
transition,  though  for  a long  period  its  progress 
was  slow.  Commencing  with  the  fourth  century, 
from  the  ruins  of  .heathen  basilica)  and  temples, 
this  Christian-Roman  type  was  modified  when 
transplanted,  together  with  the  Empire,  to 
Byzantium  (A.D.  476)  by  the  purer  Greek  and 
Oriental  influences  lingering  there.  It  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (A.D.  768)  that 
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■ nr  mat  movement  took  place,  though  in  tte 
‘ntermediate  period,  notwithstanding  political 
troubles,  foundation  was  being  laid  both  in  the 
East  and  West  for  the  time  to  come.  Under 
Charlemagne  the  Empires  were  reunited,  and 
the  arts  encouraged,  and  the  style  of  architec- 
ture known  as  the  Romanesque  then  grew  out 
of  the  fusion  of  the  Christian-Roman  and  the 
Byzantine.  This  spread  over  North  Italy  and 
Germany,  along  the  great  highway  of  the  Rhine, 
and  became  the  established  style  throughout 
Christendom;  though,  after  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  arts  somewhat  slumbered  again  till 
after  the  year  A.D.  1000,  which  men  had  dreaded 
as  the  probable  end  of  the  world,  and  till  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  place  of 
the  preceding  anarchy  seemed  to  give  them 
fresh  opportunity. 

With  the  eleventh  century,  Christendom  awoke 
to  life,  and  a change  passed  over  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  Feudalism,  with  its  chivalrous  enter- 
prise, was  the  established  order  of  things  in 
Europe  ; and  the  Romanesque  style  of  archi- 
tectnre  became  a worthy  exponent  of  its 
character.  The  conquest  of  England  was  one 
of  the  most  stirring  incidents  of  the  century, 
but  one  quite  in  harmony  with  the  age ; and  the 
Norman  architecture  which  William  and  his 
barons,  — ecclesiastical  and  military, — intro- 
duced was  a visible  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
and  circumstances  of  the  builders.  Stately 
and  awe-inspiring  were  the  fabrics  of  the 
Church  ; as  haughty  and  alienated  from  the 
people  were  its  priests. 

The  Chapel  of  the  White  Tower  of  London, 
the  work  of  William,  has  a grave  dignity  in  its 
simple  proportions,  which  bespeaks  a need  for 
defence  rather  than  display ; and  the  noble 
names  of  Gloucester,  Norwich,  Tewkesbury, 
Peterborough,  and  Durham,  impress  ns  by  their 
solemnity  and  massive  character,  with  but  small 
aid  from  any  details  of  their  ornament. 

The  twelfth  century,  however,  was  ushered  in 
with  signs  of  a still  mightier  impetus.  Those 
who  returned  from  the  first  Crusade,  which 
Peter  the  Hermit  had  preached  (A.D.  1096), 
brought  back  wider  views  and  new  ideas.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a great  and 
popular  religious  revival  took  place,  which  shook 
the  feudal  society,  already  weakened  by  internal 
discords,  to  its  foundation. 

The  austere  Cistercian  Order  founded  by  St. 
Bernard  (A.D.  1119)  forced  reform  upon  the 
church.  This  new  zeal  found  vent  largely  in 
the  buildings  required  for  the  numerous 
monastic  foundations  which  then  became  a 
rage ; of  these,  1,200  abbeys,  and  no  fewer 
than  3,000  dependencies,  were  owned  by  the 
Cistercian  Order  alone,  and  the  other  bodies  of 
the  Church  emulated  their  example.  In  London, 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  built  upon  a 
stupendous  scale,  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church 
is,  in  many  ways,  a typical  example  of  the  work 
of  this  remarkable  period, — as  its  founder, 
Rahere,  the  Court  minstrel,  was  a striking  speci- 
men of  a class  that  gave  practical  expression  to 
the  fervid  feelings  of  that  time. 

Such  were  the  political  conditions  of  the 
period  the  work  of  which  I have  undertaken  to 
explain ; in  one  sense,  perhaps,  this  is  not  more 
specially  transitional  than  others  in  the  history 
of  architecture  and  art,  but  yet  one  that  has  not 
without  good  reason  obtained  the  recognised 
special  title  of  the  “ Transition,”  in  that  it 
marks  the  point  of  divergence  between  ancient 
feudalism  and  modern  progress,  between  tyranny 
and  liberalism;  and,  in  architectural  detail, 
between  the  use  of  the  round  and  of  the  pointed 
arch,  between  the  prevalence  of  sturdy  sim- 
plicity and  elegant  elaboration  and  splendour  of 
detail,  between  surface  ornament  basking  in 
light  and  recessed  shrinking  into  shadow.  In 
brief,  it  was  the  link  between  the  old  and  the  new 
civilisation  of  Europe. 

This  period  of  the  “ Transition”  may  be  said 
broadly  to  occupy  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  (1145  1190)  and  the  reigns  of  our 
Angevine  kings,  the  Plantagenets,  viz.,  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Stephen 
and  Richard  I.  ^ ’ 

Having  now  given  you  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  sequence  of  the  art  of  architecture,  I proceed 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  same  more 
technically. 

The  Greek  Doric  order  of  the  trabeate  con- 
struction, as  perfected  in  the  Parthenon,  set  the 
canon  for  architectural  proportion,  and  wa3 
suited  for  its  place  and  purpose.  But  Christian 
architects,  for  other  purposes  and  places,  did 
well  to  deal,  as  they  did,  freely  with  this  type 
of  column  and  support.  They  adopted  the 


Roman  arch  instead  of  the  Greek  entablature, 
and  altered  the  proportions  of  the  column  so 
that  in  the  sturdy  Norman  we  find  it  often  but 
two  or  three  diameters  high,  and  in  what  may  be 
called  the  weedy  Perpendicular  its  shafts  are 
as  “ linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.”  In  short, 
they  subjected  their  ancient  precedents  wholly 
to  plain  common  sense,  and  used  them  as  they 
needed.  , , , 

Breadth,  horizontally,  and  repose  had  been 
the  essential  characteristics  of  Classic  archi- 
tecture, and  remained  so,  to  a great  extent, 
until  this  period  of  the  “Transitional.”  The 
characteristics  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  to 
which  that  style  was  the  portal,  and  which  was 
the  logical  result  of  the  common-sense  principles 
followed  by  the  Christian  architects,  were,  on 

the  contrary,  subdivision,  verticality,  and  aspiring 

energy.  The  period  of  the  Transition  was  that 
of  the  struggle  between  these  opposite  ten- 
dencies. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  selected  fivepoints  of  essential 
difference  between  Classic  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, which  it  may  be  as  well  to  recapitulate, 
as  the  details  of  the  struggle  upon  this  Transi- 
tional battle-ground. 

1.  In  Gothic  architecture,  as  opposed  to 
Classic,  the  arch  is  essential,  the  entablature 
not,  and  the  columns  support  arches  instead  of 
entablatures. 

2.  There  are  any  number  of  planes  of  decora- 
tion, one  behind  another, — leading,  with  several 
arches  under  one,  to  tracery , and,  with  arches  of 
different  forms  under  another,  to  foliation. 

3.  The  weights  are  divided  into  as  many  parts 
as  possible,  and  these  are  given  to  independent 
supports,  whence  compound  piers  and  clustered 
pillars  result. 

4.  The  diagonal  pressures  of  the  arch  are 
conspicuously  displayed,  whence  come  buttresses 
and  pinnacles. 

5.  The  dominant  lines  are  vertical  instead  of 
horizontal. 

The  gradual  establishment  of  these  new  prin- 
ciples at  first  in  the  early  Christian-Roman  works 
in  Italy  has  been  well  traced  in  Okeley’s  “ Chris- 
tian Architecture  in  Italy.”  They  had,  however, 
always  to  struggle  in  that  country  (the  fountain- 
head of  Classic)  with  strong  local  influences,  and 
were  never  able  wholly  to  assert  themselves  as 
they  did  ultimately  north  of  the  Alps.  Transferred 
for  a time  to  Byzantium,  and  thence  to  Ravenna, 
they  combined  there  with  strong  original  Greek 
and  Oriental  influences.  In  the  former  case 
the  Latin  cross  plan,  the  basilican  arrangement 
of  nave  and  aisles,  wooden  roof,  and  Roman 
rounded-edged  type  of  foliage  were  followed. 
In  the  other,  the  Greek  cross  plan,  domed  vaults, 
and  sharp  pointed  Greek  typo  of  the  acanthus 
foliage  prevailed. 

But  the  Romanesque,  developed  from  both 
these  styles,  united  distinct  features  of  each, 
and  noble  buildings  arose  in  and  after  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  throughout  Lombardy  and 
Germany,  having  the  Latin  cross  plan,  with 
nave  and  aisles,  with  Byzantine  apses,  with 
semi-domes  and  vaulted  roofs.  In  these  the 
new  principles  were  carried  further,  as  the 
requirements  of  the  vaultings  to  the  compart- 
ments of  naves  and  aisles  demanded,  to  the 
limited  extent  that  the  retention  of  the  round 
arch  permitted. 

The  Romanesque  did  not  spread  to  France 
till  shortly  before  the  time  oE  the  Conquest  of 
England,  when  Byzantine  feeling  had  diminished. 
Few  buildings  in  that  country  claim  higher 
antiquity  than  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Rollo,  in  Normandy  helped  to 
build  Notre  Dame,  Rouen,  and  other  large 
churches  elsewhere.  The  two  abbeys  at  Caen 
wore  completed,  the  one  just  before,  and  the 
other  just  after,  the  Conquest ; Jumi&ges  in 
1067 ; and  St.  George’s  de  Boscherville  in  1057. 
Thence  the  Romanesque  was  imported  to 
England,  where  it  was  wrought  out  with  so 
distinct  and  original  a character  as  almost  to 
form  a style  of  itself,  nearly  free  from  all 
Byzantine  influence,  even  its  Roman  origin 
being  difficult  to  trace;  it  became,  as  it  were, 
a self-contained  and  distinct  style  of  which  we 
may  be  proud. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  details  of 
Romanesque  as  needed  for  our  present  purpose 
of  .comparison  with  Transitional  may,  then,  be 
briefly  summarised  thus : — In  Germany,  where  it 
was  purest,  as  nearest  its  sources,  and  grandest 
in  conception,  though  not  most  beautiful  in  detail, 
numerous  towers  compose  splendid  groupings ; 
its  naves  as  well  as  its  aisles  were  vaulted,  the 
piers  were  large  and  plain ; cylindrical  shafts 
were  not  used.  The  arches  were,  of  course, 


round  only.  Transepts  occur  at  both  end 
the  church,  often  with  apsidal  terminatin 
there,  as  well  as  to  the  east  and  west  end', 
the  nave;  plain  door  and  pier  arches, 
compared  with  English.  The  simple  zig| 
and  triple  billet  alone,  out  of  the  vast  var 
of  English  ornaments  of  the  class,  were  fre. 
used,  and  in  the  shape  of  openings  m 
strange  forms  occurred,  such  as  arches  frinf. 
with  rudimental  cuspings  of  an  Oriental  c 
racter,  and  windows  resembling  in  shape  i 
ace  of  clubs. 

In  France,  the  simple  basilican  type,  with  t 
nave  and  aisles,  prevailed,  with  only  an  east, 
semicircular  apse  ; central  towers,  and  ofl.. 
two  at  the  west  end.  Among  its  ornamente, 
find  the  zigzag,  billet,  chevron,  nail-head,  ca,-: 
fret,  &c.,  together  with  sculpture  of  Byzan/ 
character,  in  which  the  Corinthian  capital  t 
imitated,  but  with  Greek,  rather  than  Ron, 
foliage.  Slight  projections,  recalling  anti, 
pilasters,  were  the  only  buttresses.  | 
masonry  was  rude,  its  joints  large,  its  sti. 
square  and  axe-faced.  It  had  large  circa 
single  pillars,  but  later  square  pillars,  with  sh 
attached.  The  naves  were  wooden-roofed, 
flat  ceilings ; but  the  aisles  were  vaulted,  j 
In  England  the  Early  Norman  was  still  rL 
massive  than  in  France,  though  the  II. 
Norman  was  much  lighter  than  these  (as  in  i 
galilee  at  Durham).  The  great  cylind: 
pillars  were  relieved  with  zigzag  and  oU 
groovings.  It  was  often  most  richly  eg 
monted,  sometimes  with  rude,  vigorous,  ij: 
tesque  carvings,  as  at  Kilpeck,  with  a profc. 
of  various  simple  ornaments,  but  at  others  i. 
exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful  work,u 
sembling  that  in  France,  supposed  to  t 
derived  from  Byzantium,  like  jewelry  ; 
pearled  bands, of  which  there  are  good  exan 
at  Barfrestone  and  Patrixbonrne  in  Kent. 

In  comparison  with  “Transitional,”  the! 
dows,  round-headed  in  both,  are  in  Norman.;; 
and  broad  ; the  pier-arches  plain  and  squf 
edged,  or  with  heavy  rolls  on  the  edges  of  j 
or  more  of  the  orders  of  the  arch.  The  cap 
in  Early  Norman,  are  after  a very  y 
Corinthian  type,  and  the  later  Norman  eq.i 
primitive,  npon  the  Doric  type,  which., 
become  known  as  the  cushion  capital. 

The  Transitional  style  in  France  has  bedi 
well  described  in  the  work  entitled  “Romane; 
and  Pointed  Architecture  in  France,”  that  It 
I cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  folio' 
passage  from  it : — 

“ In  Normandy,  where  the  intermediate  f 
by  which  the  First  Pointed  style  attained 
complete  development  are  to  be  traced  onlu 
an  occasional  and  indiscriminate  mixture  on 
circular  and  pointed  arch,  the  mouldings  of  tl  |. 
the  section  of  the  abacus  and  decoration  ohj 
capital  undergoing,  for  the  most  part,  no  ti 
formation,  this  Transitional  epoch  possesses  •> 
feeble  interest,  and  absolutely  no  claim  to  8k 
tinct  consideration. 

On  overstepping,  however,  the  boundari:, 
this  province,  no  matter  in  what  direction 
discern  abundant  evidence  of  a mighty  cb 
in  the  spirit  of  architectural  creations  ; w( 
cover  a class  of  monuments  which  conduct  u, 
progressive  and  almost  insensible  gradalij 
from  the  first  incomplete  perception  of  a 
principle  of  beauty  disclosed  in  the  poi. 
arch,  to  a system  so  full  of  harmony,  ofsj 
dour,  and  of  grace,  that  were  we  not  familial i 
with  the  stupendous  works  the  art  was  ■ 
destined  to  accomplish,  we  might  well  be 
her  to  have  attained  her  utmost  limits,  and 
nounce  her  incapable  of  sublimer  efforts 
these  her  first  essays. 

The  buildings  referred  to  are  distinguisbe.: 
the  almost  universal  use  of  windows,  still  rc 
headed,  but  drawn  upwards  into  lengthened; 
more  graceful  proportions,  by  pointed  vac: 
in  all,  and  in  many  of  them  by  a peculiar  e? 
celled  domical  ribbed  roof,  doorways  ind 
ently  circular  or  pointed,  enriched  wi 
profusion  of  statues  in  the  sides,  and  « 
sculpture  in  the  arch  mouldings;  a cbara 
istic  capital  of  uncommon  beauty  of  desip 
fantastic  foliage  where  this  is  not  displact 
small  figures ; constant  invariable  monl» 
of  pier  arches  ; west  fronts  broken  into  an  ini 
of  minute  particles,  and  niches  occupiei 
statuary  ; a lavish  use  of  cornices  on  the  i; 
as  well  as  externally;  of  light  and  el< 
sections,  supported  by  corbels  of  inexhant. 
variety  and  great  delicacy  of  workmanship, 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  ornaments  o. 
first  Romanesque  era,  and  in  most  cases  : 
peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  the  church.” 
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ithe  carved  work  in  France  there  is  great 
vy  and  character  in  that  of  the  different 
} ices,  betraying  Byzantine  and  Oriental  in- 
I lies,  the  latter  doubtless  through  the  means 
o i Crusades.  These  were  all  of  a conven- 
tl  character,  and  not  of  the  original  nature 

0 t of  England,  which  was  developed  from 
brlorman  and  a study  of  natural  foliage. 
T was,  however,  a profusion  of  sculpture  in 

1 ',e  of  a highly  conventional  character,  both 
iijire  and  costume,  also  undoubtedly  derived 
f a Byzantine  source, — apparently  imported 
j ogs.  The  transitional  style  in  Germany 
ii  een  carefully  dissected  in  “ Whewell  on 
( an  Churches.”  Some  of  its  special  pecu- 
lies  are  due  to  the  fact  that  vaulting  large 
$ i was  practised  here  at  an  early  date. 
1 g vaulted  the  aisles  during  the  Romanesque 
ji  I,  it  was  then  attempted  to  vault  the  naves 
a but  in  doing  this  difficulties  presented 
tielves,  since  semicircular  arches  would  only 
a .modate  themselves  to  the  covering  of  square 
mrtments.  Consequently  it  compelled  the 
nlto  be  double  the  width  of  the  aisles,  and 
titernato  piers  only  carried  the  nave  vault- 
ii!  these  were  distinguished  by  greater  bulk 
ti  ho  iutermediate  ones,  which  had  only  to 
c their  share  of  the  aisle  vaultings. 

light  from  the  small  windows  of  the  early 
fcaesque  churches  being  found  insufficient, 
In  clearstory  windows  were  introduced.  In 
p of  the  single  window  which  before 
a ed  the  centre  of  each  compartment,  two 
nilater  in  that  style,  placed  near  each  other, 
s rs,  so  as  to  reach  the  central  higher  part 
l?arch. 

ffise  difficulties  and  limitations  were  found 
it  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch, 
fe  enabled  the  breadth  of  the  central  aisle  to 
^longor  necessarily  double  that  of  the  side 
bi  and  to  be  oblong  in  shape  instead  of 
a1;  usually  the  transverse  arch  was  the 
nd  one,  and  the  longitudinal  ones  remained 
itrcular.  Next,  both  these  became  pointed, 
ihg  any  proportion  of  breadth  and  length, 
iirtite  vaulting,  only  possible  with  pointed 
H,  became  common,  with  octo-partite  at  the 
>' igs,  and  a German  peculiarity  of  transi- 
livaulting  was  its  usual  domical  treatment, 
in;  from  the  diagonal  ribs  rising  higher  than 
>hau8verso  and  wall  ribs;  while  an  ugly 
] y of  a domical  vault,  with  face-ribs,  is 
faintly  to  be  met  with.  As  to  plan,  whereas 
Romanesque  apse  had  been  circular,  in  the 
Eitional  it  was  usually  polygonal,  or  the 
t«rere  combined  in  the  same  church.  We 
ipses  and  towers  at  both  east  and  west 
h combined  with  octagonal  cupolas  or  pyra- 
U and  the  termination  of  the  towers  with 
l>;ents  on  each  face  and  pyramidal  roof 
ft  is  peculiar  to  Germany,  though  a few 
b. examples  exist  in  England, 
li  triforinm  was  during  this  period  deve- 
iiifrom  a plain  blank  awkward  space  occa- 
B ly  left  between  the  pier  arch  and  clear- 
* in  Romanesque  churches,  into  a fine  large 
0 gallery,  forming  a second  story  to  the  side 
ft  and  used  as  such. 

fin  clearstory  was  enlarged,  and  filled  with 
windows,  sometimes  triplets,  and  others 
foi'  curious  local  fan-shaped  openings.  But- 
t-  8 of  small  projection,  with  plain  cappings, 
ft  lake  their  appearance. 

>m  these  details  it  will  appear  that,  as 
J hewell  points  out,  the  introduction  of  the 
I ;d  arch  was  by  no  means  at  once  accom- 
1 1 by  all  the  other  changes  which  distin- 
f the  Gothic  from  the  Romanesque.  “ The 
Vi-ms  and  tendencies  lingered  long,  and  were 
r led  gradually,  and  the  Early  German 
P ;ecture  offers  an  image  of  the  conflict  and 
1 ision  of  a revolution  which  is  to  end  in 
rfing  the  prevailing  principles  by  their 
c ites.”  It  never  attained  the  unity  and 
( ouy  remarkable  in  the  contemporary  work 
Lance;  it  was  disfigured  by  many  features 
1 curious  than  beautiful ; and  though  often 
c dingly  grandiose,  was  deficient  in  the  re- 
Lent  which  in  the  “Transitional”  of  Eng- 
’*  was  so  happily  conspicuous. 

3 Transitional  style  in  England  must  cede 
‘ it  of  the  Continent  as  to  priority  ; yet,  like 
1 edecessor,  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  its  suc- 
1 r,  the  Early  English,  it  arrived  at  a higher 
t of  refinement  and  completeness  of  cha- 
’ r than  its  contemporary  style  in  either 
lany  or  France.  It  was  free  from  the 
; !tuess>  bordering  on  the  coarse  or  grotesque, 
h the  one  indulged  in,  and  the  want  of 
stency  which  the  other  showed,  from  the 
ition  of  many  scarcelv-disguised  Classic 


features,  together  with  the  introduction  of 
others  of  prematurely  developed  Gothic.  The 
English  Transitional  is  more  self-contained  and 
harmonious  than  either.  It  is  no  longer  stern 
and  forbidding,  as  was  the  Early  Norman.  It  is 
no  longer  ponderous  and  plain ; on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  so  light  or  graceful  as  to  verge 
upon  flimsiness,  as  was  certainly  often  the  case 
with  the  lovely  Early  English.  It  unites  hap- 
pily the  best  qualities  of  our  art ; and  though 
it  would  have  been  undesirable,  as  well  as  im- 
possible, to  have  arrested  the  tide  of  architec- 
tural progress  at  that  stage,  we  may  and  should 
look  back  to  it  with  keen  admiration,  and  give 
to  it  our  earnest  study. 

In  sketching  its  principal  technical  charac- 
teristics, I shall  do  so  upon  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  “ Seven  Periods  of  Church 
Architecture.” 

Exterior  Coynpartment. 

The  round  arch  still  prevails  in  the  windows 
and  doors,  as  in  Norman,  but  the  windows  are 
higher  and  their  shafts  slenderer.  The  buttresses 
and  base  course  project  more,  and  in  late 
examples  have  sets-off  aud  pyramidal  cappings, 
and  the  walls  are  thinner,  aud  the  masonry 
finer.  Moulded  cornices  are  carried  on  corbels 
of  uniform  profile,  and  the  parapets  have  sloped 
copings.  Generally  increased  lightness  pervades 
all  parts  of  the  building. 

Interior  Compartment. 

The  heavy  cylindrical  columns  to  piers  of  a 
lighter  mass  of  semicircular  shafts  and  square 
edges,  or  slenderer  circular  and  octagonal  and 
clustered  piers,  alternate,  and  sometimes  a shaft 
with  pear-shaped  section  is  substituted. 

The  capitals  still  have  square  blocks  moulded 
down  to  the  circular  form  below,  the  lower  part 
being  hollowed  to  the  circle,  instead  of  being 
full  and  round,  as  in  Norman.  Frequently  they 
have  small  volutes,  forming  the  curled  end  of  a 
plain  leaf  encircling  the  bell.  The  abacus  is 
square,  and  its  upper  edge  square  in  section  till 
late  in  the  style,  when  greater  freedom  obtained. 
The  cushion  capital  is  subdivided  with  inter- 
vening leaves,  and  the  small  cushions  become 
more  and  more  detached,  and  at  last  by 
successive  stages  of  enrichment  become  balls 
of  Btiff  conventional  foliage  peculiar  to  English 
work,  and  leading  by  easy  gradation  to  the 
beautiful  Early  English  foliage.  About  A.D.  1175 
the  importation  of  French  influence,  through 
the  employment  of  William  of  Sens  at  Canter- 
bury, led  to  considerable  modifications,  and  the 
capitals  begin  to  Corinthianise  as  in  France,  and 
the  French  projecting  horn  (crochet)  takes  the 
place  of,  or  is  set  beside,  the  other  types 
described. 

The  pointed  arch  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  the  earlier  buildings  in  arches  of  construc- 
tion, only  as  pier  arches,  or  those  of  the  crossing ; 
the  circular  form  being  retained  for  arches  of 
decoration,  but  later  it  is  used  for  them  also, 
particularly  for  clearstory  windows,  which 
naturally  were  the  last  built. 

The  pier  arches  are  therefore  generally 
pointed,  at  first  obtusely,  and  lately  acutely ; 
the  mouldings  are  few  and  plain  but  lighter, 
usually  a roll  or  pear-shaped  at  the  angle  of 
each  shoulder  of  the  arch,  and  still  maintaining 
the  general  square  section  of  the  soffit,  whereas 
in  Gothic  it  became  angular.  There  is  often  no 
hood-moulding.  The  usual  ornaments  of  the 
previous  Norman  disappear,  except  the  chevron 
occasionally ; and  in  later  examples  the  dog-tooth 
appears.  The  vaulting  shaft  has  usually  the 
pear-shaped  section,  giving  it  great  refinement. 

Plain  pointed  quadripartite  vaulting  some- 
times covers  the  side-aisles,  and  occasionally  the 
central  one,  even  with  circular-headed  windows 
beneath  the  acutely  pointed  wall-ribs. 

To  enumerate  the  chief  even  among  the  noble 
buildings  of  the  Transitional  period  would  bo 
tedious.  The  most  characteristic  of  the  works  of 
the  period  were  the  abbeys  built  by  the  Cistercian 
order  of  monks,  to  whom  was  due  the  religious 
revival  of  which  I have  spoken.  The  whole  of 
their  foundations  were  laid  out  upon  one  general 
plan  at  this  period.  They  were  all  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  and  built  in  the  most  secluded  sites 
that  cou'd  be  found,  in  the  form  of  the  Latin 
cross, — in  England  with  Bhort  choirs  generally 
of  but  two  compartments ; the  east  ends  weie 
square,  in  contrast  to  the  Continental  apse 
fashion  ; the  transepts  were  aisleless,  but  had 
two  or  three  eastern  chapels  to  each;  there 
were  no  lofty  towers  till  a later  date,  but  simply 
a low  lantern  over  the  crossing  with  a pyramidal 
roof.  No  figure-carving  was  permitted  in  them, 


and  there  was  a general  restraint  in  matters  of 
ornament.  The  architecture  was  sternly  simple 
and  practical,  yet  excellent  and  even  elegant ; 
but  always  dignified  in  proportion,  and  neither 
rude  and  clumsy,  nor  frivolous  and  flimsy.  Its 
remains  are  truly  well  worthy  of  Btudy,  and  as 
such  I heartily  recommend  it  to  this  society. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  but  few  examples  have 
been  left  in  London.  But  the  Temple  Church, 
one  of  the  few  examples  remaining  of  another 
characteristic  class  of  its  buildings,  the  round 
churches,  contains,  in  its  western  circular  por- 
tion, one  of  the  gems  of  the  “Transitional” 
architecture  of  England.  It  is,  indeed,  fitted  by 
its  aspiring  and  spiritual  character  to  elevate 
the  mind.  It  thus  justifies  the  claim  I have 
made  for  the  award  of  a higher  place  than  even 
the  intellectual  and  material  glories  of  the  Par- 
thenon secured  for  Classic,  to  that  style  which 
embodies  the  principles  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture. 


THE  SALON  OF  1879. 

TnE  Parisians  this  year,  and  the  strangers 
who  visit  Paris,  will  have,  the  former  an  oppor- 
tunity of  claiming  the  glory  of  presenting  to 
the  world,  and  the  latter  of  having  seen,  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  witnessed,— the  largest  collection  of  bad 
pictures  that  the  ill-directed  industry  and  greed 
of  artists  have  ever  brought  together. 

So  much  art  of  one  kind  or  another  is  dis- 
played in  Paris  that  one  is  disposed  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  some  occult  design  in  the 
vast  display  of  rubbish  this  year  at  the  Salon, 
which,  as  in  former  years,  is  presented  to  the 
public  in  the  most  alluring  manner,  with  the 
fine  old  sixteenth-century  tapestries  adorning 
the  vestibules  and  staircases,  and  the  display 
in  the  rooms  of  magnificently-arranged  plantes 
cl  l' aquarelle,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  nearly 
as  good  this  year  as  usual. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-six  enormous  rooms 
in  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie,  which  were  opened 
on  Monday  last,  and  that  we  have  been  in  former 
years  in  the  habit  of  wandering  through,  four 
large  rooms  have  this  year  been  annexed,  and 
the  whole  display  of  works  of  art  catalogued 
this  year  numbers  5,895, — an  increase  in 
pictures  alone  over  last  year  of  very  nearly  a 
thousand. 

In  former  exhibitions  of  the  Salon,  one  had 
to  brush  up  one’s  historical  and  anecdotal 
recollections  to  properly  understand  the  subject 
of  many  well-painted  pictures,  and  we  have 
often  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  memory, 
or  the  more  recent  reading  of  our  friends,  to 
aid  us  to  understand  the  pictorial  passages  from 
the  history  of  France,  or  for  the  poetry  of  the 
past.  But  this  year  our  acquirements  in  this 
way  are  not  severely  taxed;  for  neither  the 
historical  nor  the  anecdotal  painters  have  taken 
much  pains  either  to  instruct  or  to  amuse. 

Gaston  Melingue’s  “Edward  Jenner  per- 
forming his  First  Experiment  in  Vaccination,” 
— an  admirably-painted  picture, — may  almost 
be  pointed  to  as  the  picture  that  is  to  gain  the 
honour  of  the  Prix  du  Salon;  but  the  judges 
will  find  it  difficult  to  select  more  than  two  or 
three  other  pictures  that  are  likely  to  be  suffi- 
ciently popular  to  gain  the  public  approbation. 
In  fact,  the  larger  pictures  of  great  pretension 
are  rarely  in  any  way  meritorious  this  year,  and 
there  are,  indeed,  even  very  few  small  pictures 
that  have  anything  like  uncommon  interest. 

Without  doubt,  M.  Henri  Lehmann’s  “ Lady  in 
Blue  ” will  become  one  of  the  best  remembered 
pictures  in  this  year’s  Salon;  indeed,  the  smiling 
thoroughbred  gentlewoman  in  blue,  as  she  ap- 
pears from  a little  distance,  whence  she  should  bo 
seen,  is  perfectly  charming,  and  is  as  unlike 
anything  French  as  any  picture  we  have  seen 
for  a long  time,  and  yet,  of  course,  it  will  be  said 
that  the  picture  was  suggested  by  Goupil’s 
“ Lady  in  Brown,”  but  the  “ Lady  in  Blue  ” will 
become  a formidable  rival  for  popular  favour,  and 
will  long  smile  at  us  from  the  canvas,  and  from 
“photogravures,”  in  well-bred  triumph.  Years 
have  passed  away  since  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
from  the  president’s  chair  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
thanked  Mr.  Henri  Lehmann  for  the  honour  he 
had  done  them  by  exhibiting  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  one  of  his  earlier  fine  portraits,  and 
still  Lehmann  is  painting  in  Paris  witli  unabated 
skill,  as  bis  brother  Rudolph  is  doing  in  London. 

Bonnat’s  portrait  of  Victor  Hugo  is  certainly 
inferior  to  his  portrait,  exhibited  two  years  since, 
of  M.  Thiers,  at  which  time,  it  is  said,  Bonnat 
had  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  that  pecu- 
liarly  strong  mode  of  painting  which  has,  after 
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all,  something  in  it  approaching  vulgarity.  We 
rather  fancy  that  tho  portrait  of  Viotor  Hugo  in 
chalk  to  ho  seen  in  another  room,  possesses 
much  more  of  the  character,  and  profoundly 
thought ful  expression  of  the  romantic  author  oi 
“ llernani " and  tho  “Hunchback  of  Notre 
Daine,”  of  tho  uncompromising  republican,  and 
of  the  benevolent  theorist. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  year’s  Salon  to  see  a 
work  by  the  painter  of  “ Home  in  its  Decadence, 
Couture,  who  died  only  the  other  day ; but  the 


Daubigny’s  landscapes  are  much  too  slight  even 

for  tho  present  day,  when  painters  appear  to  be 

. ? fiU  1, lit  tin  OTnrlr  t.l  fiV  can 


trying  to  see  with  how  little  work  they  can 

■'  ° nnnntr  little  Or 


work  is  painfully  commonplace  and  coarse, 
although  still  Bhoiving  the  peculiar  manner  of 
oaintiug  that  led  in  its  day  to  such  splendid 


paintiug  that  led 
results.  ,, 

Cabanel’s  two  portraits  also  have  but  the 
merit  of  business-like  carefulness,  and  even 
Henner's  two  pictures  draw  too  largely  on  oar 
respectful  feeling  for  the  painter  and  his  aims, 
and  not  enough  on  our  admiration  for  the  pic- 
tures themselves.  Daprez’s  “ Capitalists  is 
amusing,  and  exactly  suited  for  photogravures; 
and  as  for  Delance’s  “ Three  Age3  of  Life,”  we 
caunot  say  which  of  the  three  periods,  as  he 
represents  them,  is  the  most  uninteresting.  , 
Benjamin  Constant’s  “ Night  on  the  Terrace 
is  really  a3  vulgar  and  absurd  as  it  is  po-sible 
to  imagine  ; and  Bouguereau’s  “Birth of  Venus” 
is  surprisingly  deficient  in  intellectual  treatment, 
and  not,  as  one  might  have  expected,  too  cleanly 
in  its  painting  for  Bouguereau  or  for  the  subject. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Bastien  Lepage  has 
made  any  advance;  and  although  he  is  now  con- 
sidered the  rising  hope  among  French  painters, 
his  pictures  this  year  are  certainly  not  equal  to 
the  fine  portrait  exhibited  by  him  in  the  Salon 
of  1877,  and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Academy 
last  year.  Of  his  portrait  of  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
tho  care  at  least  with  which  it  is  painted  is 
highly  meritorious ; but  the  portrait,  like  all 
those, — like  the  many, — that  are  now  appearing 
of  that  eminent  actress,  is  pretentious  and 
vulgar,  owing  to  the  evident  attempt  at  strange 
and  unusual  peculiarity.  But  artists,  they  say, 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  other 
people,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  at  all  events  in 
Paris,  is  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  she  pleases. 

Of  Gustavo  Doru’s  enormous  picture  of  the 
“ Death  of  Orpheus,”  all  that  can  be  said  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  another  picture  by  Dore,  rather 
worse  than  usual  and  exceedingly  green  in 
colour. 

Lefebre’s  picture,  “ Diana  Surprised, ” 
which  tho  painter,  we  hear,  has  been  very  long 
engaged,  will  gain  for  him  but  small  additional 
fame ; and  as  for  Herkomer’s  picture,  “ Even- 
tide,” exhibited  last  year  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
it  is  surprising  how  little  it  “tells”  in  the 
Salon,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  surrounded 
with  bo  many  worthless  paintings;  but  its  ugly 
old  women  are  English,  and  ill  understood  in 
Paris,  and  the  picture  altogether  does  not  seem 
to  attract  much  attention  from  the  Parisian 
artists. 

Detaille  this  year  is  not  in  great  force,  and 
we  miss  altogether  the  works  of  Meissonier, 
Gerdme,  Alfred  de  Neuville,  Chaplin  (although 
we  find  a charming  picture  by  his  pupil  Mrs. 
Louise  Jopling),  Clairin,  Tonlmanche,  Stevens, 
Baudry,  Gustave  Boulanger,  Pasini,  Robert 
Flenry,  and  many  others,  all  of  whom  seem  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  anticipation  of  uncon- 
genial contact.  Literally,  it  can  be  said,  there 
is  not  one  fine  landscape  in  the  Exhibition,  only 
two  or  three  sea  and  sky  pieces,  such  as  we 
hare  seen  for  Borne  time,  and  with  which  Artois 
long  ago  made  us  familiar. 

There  are  fewer  nude  pictures  than  usual,  and 
still  fewer  tolerable  attempts,  and  pictures  ex- 
hibiting carefully  selected  and  harmonising 
colours  of  draperies  than  we  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  in  Parisian  galleries,  and  a general 
look  about  the  portraits  as  if  the  painters  had 
been  unable  to  secure  sitters  among  gieat  or 
famous  folks,  and  had  to  content  themselves 
with  second-rate  dressmakers  and  substantial 
grocers. 

Mr.  Sargent,  the  American  painter,  in  his 
portrait  of  his  friend  Carolus  Duran,  bids  fair 
to  secure  a renown  in  his  own  country,  that  will 
add  a fresh  glory  to  that  growing  repablic. 
Charles  C.  Bernier  s large  wood  scene  is,  after 
all,  but  a feeble  Diaz  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and 
Breton  s bead  of  a peasant  girl  is  ugly,  but  truth- 
fnl  Clays  pictures,  as  usual,  are  substan- 


manage  to  get  up  an  effect,  carin^ 
nothing  whether  that  effect  bo  good,  so  that  the 
canvas  be  covered.  As  for  the  portrait  by 
Gonzalez  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  in  a box  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  the  picture  looks  as  much  arum 
as  we  bad  tho  grief  the  other  day  to  see  the  old 
Italian  Opera-house,  which  is  now  being  pulled 
down.  As  for  the  other  followers  of  the  great 
master  Fortuny,  they  appear  to  have  gone  wild 
in  their  mad  search  for  frippery  and  insignificant 
effects  of  contrasting  and  harmonising  tints. 
Fortunately,  however,  tho  Spanish  school  does 
not  appear  to  spread  beyond  the  few  who  have 
so  successfully  followed  in  ths  immediate  foot- 
steps of  Fortuny,  and  whatever  tho  faults  of  tho 
Bchool  may  be,  they  do  not  consist  in  any 
attempt  to  shirk  work  or  inquiry. 

In  this  year's  Salon,  for  the  first  time,  we 
think,  the  work  of  the  men  who  are  called,  or 
call  themselves,  “Impressionists”  exhibits  con- 
spicuously stupidity  and  carelessness,  and  one 
wonders  why  a committee  formed  of  painters, 
sculptors,  and  literary  men  such  as  constitute 
this  year's  selecting  jury,  could  have  been  so 
madly  liberal  as  to  accept  tbe  pictures  they 
have  admitted  for  exhibition. 

Paris. 


tially  painted,  but  as  works  of  art  too  much 
resemble  each  other,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
like  nature,  as  common  people  see  nature,  to 
please  us  all. 


A MUSEUM  IN  RUINS. 

The  stranger  who  arrives  at  Verona  cannot 
fail,  before  he  has  passed  any  great  length  of 
+i,«  n;trr  flml  liimaplF  in  nrnsence  of 


time  in  the  city,  to  find  himself  in  presence  of 
the  old  Roman  Amphitheatre,  or,  as  it  is  now 
usually  called,  the  “Arena,”  which,  not  unjustly, 
has  long  formed  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
interest  of  Northern  Italy.  Many  a happy  and 
profitable  half-hour  may  be  spent  in  wandering 
round  the  grandiose  old  ruin  still  standing  so 
stoutly,  in  spite  of  its  having  been  stripped  and 
pillaged  for  centuries ; or,  as  almost  equally 
interesting,  in  the  network  of  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  pile,  where  at  every  step  the 
most  indifferent  observer  can  detect  relics  and 
fragments  unmistakably  of  a period  when  the 
Romans  were  masters  of  Europe. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Btranger  to  be 
any  time  in  tbe  broad  open  piazza,  over  which 
stands  sentinel  tbe  old  Roman  Amphitheatre, 
and  with  it  its  hideous  brother  building  of  the 
Municipio,  which  does  its  best  to  injure  the  effect 
of  its  senior  by  so  many  centuries,  without 
having  his  attention  attracted  by  the  gateway, 
with  its  quaint  fish-tail  castellations,  disfigured 
by  an  only  too  legible  china  clock-face,  and  near 
it,  on  one  side,  the  Grau  Gaardia,  on  the  other, 
gauntly  staring  through  the  rusty  railings  of  its 
courtyard-gateway,  the  so-called  Teatro  Filar- 


Much  as  the  desire  may  have  taken  hold  of 
us  to  penetrate  to  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
town,  with  their  stately  palaces  and  rich 
Renaissance  doorways  and  innumerable  bal- 
conies, so  familiar  to  the  professional  student, 
there  is  a mystery  and  a romance  hanging  over 
this  old  theatre  that  seem  strangely  in  character 
with  the  home  of  the  legends  from  which  Shak- 
speare  drew  more  than  one  of  his  world-famed 
compositions.  In  the  weed-choked  courtyard 
there  seems  to  lurk  that  spirit  of  neglect  that 
speaks  bo  plainly  a tale  of  want  of  interest, 
while  the  moss-grown  fragments  of  bas-reliefs 
and  inscriptions,  scattered  here  and  there, 
arouse  attention,  even  in  a city  where  at  every 
turn  a quick  eye  is  able  to  detect,  imbedded  in 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  Borne  fragment  of  the 
work  of  ancient  times. 

Under  the  tall,  pseudo-classic  columns  of  the 
inner  entrance  lie  other  remains,  seemingly  un- 
touched. There  is  not  the  appearance  in  this 
old-world  corner,  so  near  the  bustle  of  the  piazza, 
of  its  being  opened  even  one  day  in  the  week 
“ for  a consideration  ” to  tbe  apparently  absent 
custodian.  There  is  no  eager  rush  at  one  by 
that  usually  officious  official  as  one  is  seen,  a 
forestiero,  to  peer  inquisitively  through  the  rusty 
railings,  [or  when  one  inquiringly  passes  along 
the  inclosing  wall,  and  past  the  neglected  but 
stately  entrance  to  the  theatre,  and  so  to  the 
back  of  the  old  place  with  its  quiet  garden, 
through  which  flows  the  Adigetto  at  the  foot 
of  an  ancient  tower,  whose  age’  it  is  almost 
impossible  at  a glance  to  determine,  but 
which  bears  the  local  name  of  the  Wall  of 
Theodoric.  The  appearance  of  neglect  is  only 


has  been  brought  before  the  public  of  Ver 
and  the  consideration  of  its  communal  cui 
sellors. 

And  an  interesting  history  it  possesses,  ■ 
fused  as  it  is  with  that  of  the  Teatro  F) 
monico,  itself  no  stripling,  for  the  mus: 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  such; 
lections  in  Europe.  The  connexion  of 
eminent  antiquary,  Scipio  Maffei,  with 
subsequent  formation,  after  a century  of  e:. 
ence  previously  to  his  time,  takes  us  back  tel 
first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  v 
land  on  which  the  Museo  Lapidario  is  built  i . 
in  1561,  given  by  the  Venetian  Republic  in. 
for  25  ducats  annual  rent,  to  the  family  II:- 
Torre,  and,  some  thirty  years  later,  was  so 
the  city  of  Verona  for  2,300  ducats.  In  1604i, 
property  was  banded  over  to  the  Philharnr. 
Academy,  and  on  this  society  being  absolva 
a later  date  from  its  yearly  rental,  the  Acador 
as  a proof  of  their  gratitude,  presented  to. 
municipality  a white  wax  candle,  orname 
with  its  own  escutoheon  and  the  arms  ofc, 
city;  at  the  same  time  the  society  commei 
to  build  on  the  space  of  ground  given  to  tl: 
their  still  existing  home,  with  a large  hall,* 
the  Ionic  vestibule,  the  design  of  Curtonil 
some  say,  Fontana,  both  pupils  of  the  Behai 
the  Veronese  architect,  Sanmichele. 

The  real  origin  of  tho  Museo  Lapidario  ;i 
be  said  to  be  the  collection  of  antique  ins . 
tious  and  torsi  of  Btatues  which  the  Gi 
Nichesola  had  made  at  his  villa  at  Pontone) 
by  him  presented,  in  1600,  to  the  Philharm 
Academy.  This  collection,  we  loarn  frof 
existing  manuscript,  was  transported  froi: 
Canon’s  villa  to  the  courtyard  of  the  Acad' 
in  number  the  inscriptions  and  fragments), 
some  sixty. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  museum,  as  a musi 
has  existed  ever  since  1600,  an  antiquity) 
few,  if  any,  of  the  great  European  colled^ 
can  boast.  But  in  those  days,  as  now 
museum  was  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect,^ 
the  moss,  as  Venturi  tells  us,  had  already 
menced  to  creep  over  the  old  grey  stones,q 
as  dow,  lying  in  the  courtyard.  Fortunate! 
Phil  harmonic  A cademy  possessed  among  its  i 
bers,  Scipio  Maffei,  one  of  the  most  le; 
initiators  of  that  “ science  ” of  archasolc. 
investigation  which  has  now  arrived  at 
a position,  and  to  which  we  owe  such  a di| 
gratitude  for  having  cleared  away  the  dart 
that  surrounded  the  history  of  tho  pasta; 
1714  Sc'ipio  Maffei  determined  to  take  in  i 
and  arrange  the  museum.  In  a letter  w| 
exists  in  the  library  of  the  Silvestri  famti 
Rovigo,  he  speaks  at  length  of  the  care 
expense  which  this  collection  of  Greek! 
Roman  inscriptions  had  entailed  upon  hi  mi: 

“The  Philharmonic  Academy,”  he  writes  id 
letter  to  Camillo  Silvestri,  “ which  occup; 
sumptuous  home  built  specially  for  its  own; 
possesses,  and  has  possessed  for  many  ye: 
collection  of  some  sixty  or  so  inscriptions,  a?! 
these  not  a few  rare  and  valuable  piece? 
gether  with  some  bas-reliefs  of  great  beaut 
have,  after  much  difficulty,  persuaded  myfif 
academicians  to  drag  from  their  moss  and  nel: 
these  relics,  and  place  them  under  shelte 
Bhall  eventually  arrange  them  in  metho 
order ; but  before  commencing,  I should  lii 
increase  the  collection  as  far  as  is  possibk 
have  already  given  all  my  own  inscription 
Conte  Bevilacqua  has  done  the  same,  and  r, 

other  noblemen What  we  should 

most  would  be  Greek  inscriptions.  The  ro 
why  I prefer  these  arises  from  the  fact  t 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  museums  possei 
more  than  seven  Greek  inscriptions.  We  ah 
possess  ten,  four  we  shortly  expect  to  a» 
and  three  others  we  confidently  reckon  on. 

I am  certain  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  a 
in  such  a cause,  and  awaiting  a reply,  L 
devotedly,  your  obedient  humble  servant,  i 
Scipione  Maff 

Verona,  2nd  December,  1716.” 


O.KUOI-  V-ULII  q - nn.nrp  nr  „ - , , ^°°  tral7  in  accordance  with  facts,  and  within  a 

like  Dante  and  still  lass  likn  V 13  6 £ow  daya  Paafc.  affcer  having  lain  thus  in  disorder 

’ and  still  le.s  hko  Verona;  and  Karl  I for  years,  the  whole  history  of  the  old  museum 


We  can  judge  what  praise  Maffei  dean 
when  we  learn  that  the  collection  and  arrii 
ment  of  the  museum  occupied  this  distingnt 
antiquary  from  the  year  of  the  above-; 
tioned  letter  till  1744,  at  which  timo  was  i 
the  wall  of  the  courtyard  and  rebuilt,  i 
a portico  divided  by  Doric  columns,  a 
choly  specimen  of  the  art  of  that  day.  A 
the  architrave  of  these  columns  may  eti 
seen  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  learned  and  de\ 
Maffei,  and  here  were  gathered  and  proto 
from  the  weather  the  more  interesting  nia 
and  inscriptions. 
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. le  work  terminated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Q century,  a few  years  before  the  death  of 
dpi,  who  died  in  1755.  The  academicians 
iwished  to  name  the  museum  after  its  inde- 
i able  curator  and  founder,  the  Museo  Maffe- 
j|  and  had  even  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
j: le  bust,  together  with  a laudatory  inscrip- 
ll  But  both  honours  Maffei  refused,  content 
stj;he  country  should  enjoy  the  museum  he  had 
1 red  so  many  years  to  form  as  a “ public 
i|um,”  and  in  order  to  make  the  collection 
* ts  treasures  better  known  to  the  world,  he 
j plied,  in  1749,  his  famous  “Museum 
pliense.” 

j ;er  the  publication  of  this  work,  other 
Biles  were  added  to  the  museum,  and  were 
tf'd  whore  room  was  found  for  them,  and 
lii  the  original  classification  was  disturbed, 
(nese  more  recent  additions,  many  were 
iheglected  in  the  courtyard.  During  the 
ij?h  occupation  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
fc'several  of  the  most  valuable  relics  were 
fiborted  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
fl1?  them  the  testament  of  a certain  Dame 
1 tta,  which  was,  however,  returned  at  the 
Slration. 

L811  the  Philharmonic  Academy  was  recon- 
Bjid  and  formed  into  the  existing  Philharmonic 
fry.  the  museum  still  being  under  the  con- 
M the  society.  A complete  catalogue  of  all 
fci'bjects  in  the  museum  is  wanting;  as 
^indeed,  any  clue  by  which  a student  or 
8j?er  may  visit  and  verify  any  of  the  un- 
ited treasures  which  the  museum  contains. 

“ Museum  Yeronense”  of  Maffei  embraces 
a'ihe  Museums  of  Turin  and  Vienna,  and 
other  collections,  while  a corresponding 
l£of  numbers  on  the  walls  is  wanting  ; those, 
t,;ore,  even  who  possess  this  valuable  and 
Dlmrk  would  meet  with  much  difficulty  in 
fc  any  desired  inscription.  The  Marchese 
ip  Muselli,  to  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
bpepared  for  press  a work  containing  alone 
(bf  the  contents  of  the  Verona  Museum,  and 
I<rdo  Targa  had  prepared  another  work  of 
W me  nature.  In  1795,  the  Abate  Tommaselli 
-ted  these  two  manuscripts,  and  presented 
Ifco  the  public  in  a volume  entitled  “Museo 
less  Ridotto  a Maggior  Chiarezza,”  but 
fyork  is  now  rendered  useless,  the  situation 
&my  of  the  inscriptions  having  been  changed. 

ieould  be  eminently  a desirable  task  for  the 
ipality  to  prepare,  with  the  aid  of  a special 
ission,  a careful  catalogue  of  the  museum, 
ft  ms  enable  the  many  students  who  are  in- 
fried  in  such  studies  to  examine  the  various 
Hptions  at  ease,  and  also  to  make  known 
t'se  even  who  may  be  unable  to  visit  Verona, 
fynany  interesting  treasures  which  the 


sire  is  now  every  prospect  that  anintelli- 
ftnanagement  of  the  collection  will  succeed 
friglect  of  years.  In  the  discussion  which 
Occupied  the  municipality  of  Verona  for 
^ .st  few  days,  an  excellent  proposal  has 
Piiut  forward  to  absolve  the  management 
P1  Philharmonic  Society  from  the  very  incon- 
Bi3  duty  it  has  held,  of  the  care  of  the 
karian  Museum,  the  care  of  which  will 
forward  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  muui- 
c,y. 

Joon  as  this  proposal  meets  with  the  neces- 
*bpproyal,  a great  change,  it  is  certain,  will 
j lace  in  the  aspect  of  the  old  museum  and 
«;8B-grown  courtyard.  The  strangers  who 
S rerona,  if  not  this  autumn,  at  least  next 
j-j  > will  be  able  to  admire  one  of  the  till 
" ime  most  unjustly  neglected  glories  of 
a,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  old  Scipio 
will  settle  down  at  length  to  comfortable 
rt’  in  his  tomb  at  Sta.  Maria  della  Scala. 
ma. 


OBITUARY. 

W.  H.  Woodman,  Architect. — The  death 
y'i  gentleman,  late  of  Reading,  took  place 
J'  tlock  on  the  30th  of  April,  at  the  age  of 
even.  Mr.  Woodman  was  at  one  time 
°';h  surveyor  of  Reading,  and  surveyor  to 
;adiog  Local  Board  of  Health ; and  as  a 
Posing  architect,  in  connexion  chiefly  with 
koulton,  designed  and  executed  a number 
t Hidings.  Illustrations  of  several  will  be 
£ m .our  volumes,  including  the  French 
^egatmnal  Church,  Halkett  - place,  St. 
’ ^uclependent  Chapel,  Bridport,  Dor- 
re;  + and  Basingstoke  Cemetery,  Hamp- 
_ chapel  and  lodge-!  ^ 

for  1855,  P.  554.  + Vol.  for  1859,  p.  360. 

I Vol.  for  1859,  p.  761. 


THE  CITY  CHURCHES  AND  A PLEA  FOR 
THEIR  PRESERVATION. 

The  threatened,  nay,  the  somewhat  more 
than  threatened,  wholesale  destruction  of  some 
thirty  of  the  City  churohes  would  seem  to  be 
a matter  of  so  much  import,  and  indicative  of  so 
much  in  the  future,  not  only  as  to  architecture, 
but  of  many  other  things, — hardly  so  much 
thought  about  as  might  be  expected,  consider- 
ing their  import, — that  we  feel  quite  assured 
a few  added  thoughts  about  the  City  churches, 
many  of  them  well  known  to  us  in  detail, 
can  hardly  at  the  present  moment  come 
amiss  ; for  the  more  the  matter  is  cogitated,  the 
more  momentous  and  urgent  does  it  seen,  as 
regards  architecture,  and  especially  London 
architecture.  There  can  hardly  be  seen,  mentally, 
a more  striking  contrast  than  that  presented  by 
the  aspect  of  Old  London  immediately  before 
the  Great  Fire,  and  the  London  of  to-day,  aB 
pictured  in  a modern  map.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  compare  things  so  totally  different, — so  small 
in  dimensions  the  one,  and  so  apparently  bound- 
less the  other ! It  would  be  right  curious, 
indeed,  to  speculate  on  what  the  architect  of 
now  London,  after  the  Fire,  would  say  could  he 
but  bo  present  at  a modern  lecture-table,  some 
eventful  evening,  and  there  recount  his  day’s 
experiences  in  studying  maps  of  London,  and  in 
looking  at  the  huge  City,  say  from  the  top  of 
his  Monument,  whence  so  striking  a view  can 
be  got. 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  define  accurately 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  “ architecture,” — 
where  it  begins,  and  where  the  plain  building 
ends;  for  the  very  roughest  and  most  clumsy 
of  structures  may  and  do  rise  into  “ architec- 
ture.” An  Old  London  street  before  the  Fire, 
and  before  Wren  went  to  work  in  ic,  was  most 
surely  an  architectural  creation,  and  certainly 
picturesque  beyond  anything  we  now  possess  in 
the  most  improved  of  our  modern  highways, 
however  costly  and  “architectural,”  as  that 
term  is  understood.  And  yet  what  was  it  ? It 
may  still  be  realised  in  idea  by  the  mentally 
putting  together  what  few  remains  we  yet  have 
of  single  houses  scattered  about  here  and  there 
in  narrow  byways  and  in  out-of-the-way  and 
tumble-down  streets  and  courts.  A London 
street  before  tbe  Great  Fire  was  a work  full  of 
architecture,  certainly  ; and  Wren,  when  he  went 
to  work  to  rebuild  it,  did  but  follow  in  the  old 
lines,  as  these  very  City  churches  of  his  suffi- 
ciently prove.  No  one  can  pass  through  any 
one  of  the  narrow  ways  in  which  those  churohes 
for  the  most  part  still  are  without  seeing  this, 
and  without  acknowledging  the  influence,  spite 
of  all  disfigurements,  the  old  ideas  of  town 
and  city  planning  and  building,  had  over  and  in 
him.  Thus,  in  the  caring  for  and  in  the  preser- 
vation of  these  City  churches  only  as  build- 
ings, we  are,  first  of  all,  but  preserving  memo- 
rials of  our  capital  City’s  antiquity, — surely  a 
something  worth  the  doing. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  another  and  a greater 
difficulty  than  any  connected  with  architecture, 
or  antiquity,  or  the  picturesque,  in  the  matter 
of  these  City  churches.  It  is  what  to  do  with 
them,  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  expressly 
built  and  designed  being  provided  for  elsewhere. 
In  these  days,  enlightened  as  they  no  doubt  are, 
all  things  are  more  or  less  simply  “ utilitarian.” 
There  is  but  narrow  room,  indeed,  for  mere 
fancies  and  sentiment.  If  a thing  be  of  no 
practical  use  or  purpose,  it  is  quickly  put  aside 
and  forgotten,  and  a something  else  is  found  to 
fill  its  place  of  immediate  and  practical  useful- 
ness. All  these  quaint  and  curiously  designed 
churches  will,  without  doubt,  if  pulled  down, 
make  room  for  shops,  or  warehouses,  or  dwell- 
ing-houses, no  such  valuable  ground  as  that  on 
which  they  now  stand  being  long  left  unoc- 
cupied. Well,  be  it  so.  But  is  there  nothing, 
it  may  be  asked,  in  these  days  of  trade  and 
business,  to  be  allowed  to  mere  human  feeling 
and  sentiment,  and  love  of  the  old  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  historic  memories  and 
the  calling  up  to  remembrance  the  images  of 
things  as  they  were  ? Surely  an  object  here 
and  there,  though  converted  to  no  practical 
purpose,  might  well  exist,  if  but  only  for  thoRe 
who  look  a little  deeper  than  for  the  merely 
utilitarian.  Nay,  may  we  not  add  to  our  plea 
by  affirming  that  all  more  or  less  do  this 
though  they  may  not,  indeed,  know  it,  or  be 
conscious  of  it  ? 

It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  select,  out  of  the 


on  the  list  given  on  page  489,— St.  Mary’s-at-Hil  1 , 
near  Thames-street.  And  here,  in  passing,  we 
may  note  that  there  are  no  more  “ picturesque  ” 
London  ways  than  those  immediately  following 
the  line  of  the  bending  and  winding  river,  and 
of  those  byways  immediately  leading  from  some 
main  thoroughfare  down  to  it.  Wren  would 
seem  to  have  seen  this ; and  most  certain  it  is 
that  this  very  Thames-street,  so  picturesque  in 
detail  of  house-building  in  his  day,  must  needs 
have  impressed  him,  together  with  the  other 
narrow  ways  in  which  so  very  much  of  his  work 
lay,  and  thus  have  influenced  in  no  small  degree 
his  designing  powers,  and  almost  compelled  him 
to  make  of  these  very  churches  what  they  now 
are>  structures  in  one  special  style  of  art 
powerfully  influenced  by  another  and  a different 
one.  We  will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
more  curious  and  instructive  fact  in  architectural 
practice  and  history  than  this  one  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  Gothic  art  and  feeling  of  the 
Middle  Ages  on  the  mind  of  a very  able  and 
clever  man  educated  and  brought  up  under  the 
all-powerful  and  all-potent  influences  of  another 
and  a totally  different  ph  vse  of  art. 

And  hence,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reason, 
we  should  deplore  the  destruction  of  those  City 
churches,  they  giving,  as  they  do,  so  special  a 
character  to  the  City  proper  of  London,  and 
distinguishing  it  from  that  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  buildings,  and  lines  upon  lines  of  streets  and 
ways  which  surround  it.  It  is  the  architectural 
centre  of  the  whole  mass  of  buildings,  and  makes 
London,  indeed,  the  city  which  it  specially  is. 
Since  Wren’s  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
though  London  has  increased  so  enormously, 
there  has  indeed  been  but  very  little,  if  anything, 
added  to  it  in  idea  but  the  great  railway  stations, 

those  huge  and  open  doorways  into  the  country, 

-which  surround  it.  What  Wren  would  have  done 
with  a great  railway  Btation  it  might  be  hard  to 
determine ; but  that  it  would  have  been  some- 
what more  imposing  and  suggestive  than  any- 
thing we  yet  have  about  us  in  London,  we  may, 
we  think,  be  quite  sure  of.  But  this  in  passing, 
and  for  the  purpose  simply  of  evidencing  that 
we  have  nothing,  indeed,  to  throw  away  in  the 
architectural  range  of  things,  no  architecture 
that  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  in  mighty 
London.  Indeed,  may  we  not  go  much  further 
even  than  this,  and  affirm  that  the  worthy 
citizens  of  London  City  have  good  and  ample 
reason  to  be  proud  of  what  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  did  for  them,  and  that  those  outside  the 
City  walls  and  boundaries  have  as  yet  but  little 
to  compare  with  it  ? 

We  might,  indeed,  well  and  usefully  go 
through  the  whole  list  of  the  churches,  each  one 
of  them  remarkable  for  a something  or  a some- 
what, but  must  forbear.  We  would  but  specially 
take  note  of  St.  Mary’s,  Abchurch,  1686,  for  the 
sake  of  the  wonderful  carving  in  it,  and  for  the 
specimens  of  artist-workmanship  it  contains  by 
Grinling  Gibbons, — remarkable  work  truly,  and 
but  rarely  if  ever  excelled.  In  his  own  special 
line  of  work,  Gibbons  was  a master.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  this  special  church  should  be 
religiously  preserved,  and,  we  would  suggest,  left 
open,  under  due  regulations,  for  the  purposes  of 
study.  The  artist- workman,  we  will  venture  to 
affirm,  can  hardly  anywhere  find  carving  better 
worthy  of  study,  and  even  of  copying.  In  our 
great  museums  there  is  none  better,  or  more 
useful,  or  more  inspiring ; and  the  day  will  most 
surely  come,  though  not  perhaps  very  quickly, 
when  such  work  as  may  here  be  seen  will  come 
within  the  range  of  even  Royal  Academy  notice. 
Thus  this  special  church,  if  no  other,  should  be 
preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  workmanship  found 
in  it,  if  for  no  other  purpose.  Here,  then,  is  one 
good  reason  for  preserving  a City  church, — as  a 
school  of  art  for  working  artists  and  “ carvers  ” 
in  wood  and  stone ; and  for  the  purpose  of 
evidencing  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  high 
artistic  and  inventive  power,  applied  to  a good 
purpose,  in  our  own  country,  and  without  being 
borrowed  ! 

It  is  impossible  thus  to  point  to  the  fine 
carviDg  by  Gibbons,  and  to  its  careful  study  by 
students  and  workmen,  as  a motive  for  the 
preservation  of  even  one  of  these  City  churches, 
without  note  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
them  generally  as  simple  objects  of  study  and 
as  schools  of  art  and  architecture.  Surely  we 
may  usefully  bear  in  mind  that  in  other  and 
distant  countries  there  are  not  a few  buildings 
of  which  so  much  has  been  through  all  time 
heard,  which  have  been  suffered  to  remain  t 


many  narrow  ways  in  which  these  condemned  pure  memories  and  memorials  of  past  and  for- 
City  churches  are  situated,  any  one  specially  gotten  times,  or  all  but  forgotten  times.  We 
typical.  We  might,  indeed,  take  the  very  first  | need  not  here  specify  them  in  detail,  — the 
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Athenian  Parthenon  and  the  Roman  Colwenm 
will  of  themselves  suffice.  Both  are  rums,  if 
there  be  any  such  anywhere,  and  both  useless, 
in  all  practical  senses  of  that  word.  But  who 
will  venture  to  say  they  have  done  or  even  now- 
do  nothing?  How  much  has  the  world  got 
through  the  careful  study  and  measurement 
of  them  even  to  the  minutest  detail.  How 
much  do  they  prove  and  teach,  and  how  much 
should  we  miss  them,  useless  as  they  are  and 
purposeless ! More,  very  much  more,  we  need 
hardly  say,  might  here  bo  said,  and  not  a few 
proofs  offered  to  show  how  much  the  world  ot 
humanity  has  gained  by  the  preservation  and 
study  of  what  past  time  has  left  it, —-purpose- 
ess  and  useless  though  it  now,  in  this  actual 
present,  may  seem  to  be. 


THE  ARTISAN  OF  JAPAN  AND  HIS 
WORK. 


In  Japan,  the  skilled  workman  is  socially  the 
superior  of  the  trader,  and  the  carpenter  is 
foremost  and  the  most  important ; in  fact,  he  is 
called  Dai-ku  [great  workman],  and  is  architect, 
builder,  and  joiner;  although  for  the  minor 
branches  there  are  special  terms  used,  and  the 
subdivision  of  labour  is  carried  out  to  a greater 
extent  than  in  other  trades. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a building,  or 
rather  the  series  or  group  of  buildings  that  con- 
stitute a residence  or  a place  of  business,  the 
master  carpenter  is  called  in,  a plan  is  discussed, 
and  the  outline  fixed  upon ; in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  perhaps,  the  estimates  are  prepared, 
at  so  much  per  tsubo  (of  36  superficial  feet), 
measuring  from  the  centre  of  the  corner  up- 
rights ; a plan  is  drawn  to  a large  scale  on  a 
board,  ground-plans,  elevations,  &c.,  the  ken  (of 
6 ft.)  being  the  unit  of  measurement.  The 
ground  is  then  marked  out,  carefully  measured, 
and  levelled  with  a water  level, — this  is  a piece 
of  4-in.  or  6-in.  square  stuff,  which  is  planed  level 
and  square,  with  a groove  in  the  upper  side, 
with  also  a small  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  one 
near  each  end.  Tthe  water  is  poured  into  the 
centre,  and  the  “ level  ” propped  up  until  the 
hollows  at  both  ends  are  quite  full  of  water, 
and  consequently  level.  Of  course,  when  the 
surroundings  do  not  arbitrarily  debar  a choice 
of  frontage,  a southern  aspect  would  be  pre- 
ferred, the  north-east  being  most  objectionable. 
Certain  rooms  would  be  placed  in  “ lucky  ” 
parts,  and  the  astrologer  and  soothsayer  must 
be  consulted.  The  position  of  the  kitchen, 
the  altar  for  the  household  gods,  and  other 
details,  having  already  been  decided  in  accord- 
ance with  well-known  fixed  rules  of  proce- 
dure, a lucky  day  must  be  chosen  upon 
which  to  break  ground  and  commence  the 
foundation.  Unless  a large  building  or  a fire- 
proof storehouse  is  to  be  erected,  the  founda- 
tion will  give  but  little  trouble ; however, 
the  “ ground-worker  ” must  be  next  called  in 
this  is  the  class  similar  to  our  “ navvy,”  and 
from  which  the  “ fire-brigade”  is  chosen.  Should 
a very  solid  foundation  be  required,  piles  driven, 
&o.,  a scaffolding  is  erected,  and  a large  ram- 
mer, made  of  hard  wood,  is  used,  varying  in 
size  according  to  the  circumstances,  with  a 
heavy  iron  band  on  the  lower  end,  and  just 
above  which  a number  of  ropes  are  attached, 
one  for  each  man.  There  are  two  slight  poles 
attached,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rammer, 
used  by  one  of  the  men  above  to  guide,  while 
the  others,  who  are  mounted  on  the  scaffold,  lift 
it  by  the  ropes  and  let  it  drop ; the  foreman 
remains  below  to  guide  the  head  as  it  drops, 
with  the  aid  of  a short  piece  of  rope.  While 
working  at  this  the  men  chant  a chorus  of  the 
most  peculiarly  hideous  and  noisy  character, 
custom,  which,  they  say,  drives  away  the 


cut  in  them  to  prevent  slipping  when  the  house 
is  shaken  by  an  earthquake. 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  the  stonemason, 
or  the  quarryman  that  supplies  him  with  mate- 
rials, to  exhibit  his  skill  here,  but  of  these 
more  hereafter.  They  have  no  idea,  however, 
of  the  “ natural  bed”  of  stone,  facing  it  on  the 
side  most  easily  worked.  j} 

While  this  has  been  doing,  the  “ contractor 
has  been  to  the  timber  merchant  to  arrange  for 
delivery  of  timber  as  required.  The  bulk  of  the 
stock  is  stored  in  shallow  ponds,  stacked  up  so 
as  to  keep  it  completely  submerged,  and  the 
Japanese  tradesman  prefers  the  wet  timber  to 
work  upon.  Timber  is  rough-hewn  into  lengths 
that  will  give  clean  timber  of  6,  9,  12,  15,  and 
18  ft.  lengths,  and  for  square  stuff  a mortice  also ; 
the  large  timber  is  then  taken  to  the  “ works,’ 
and  there  cut  up  into  the  sizes  required  * These 
“ sawyers”  form  a special  branch  of  trade. 

To  prevent  the  timber  splitting  and  warping, 
the  Japanese  take  a half-cut  to  the  centre  and 
parallel  to  the  heart,  and  fill  it  up  with  a slip,  as 
the  wood  dries  and  the  cut  “gapes”  r>r 


evil  demons : certainly  'it  is  frightful  enough  in 
; it  affords  opportunity  for  jests  and  by 


its  way 

no  means  choice  language,  for  these  “ workers 
of  the  soil  are  a very  rough  lot.  The  founda- 
tion is  usually  formed  by  scraping  out  a few 
inches  of  earth  and  ramming  down  some  rubble, 
upon  which  is  laid  a course  of  rough-hewn  stone, 
tbe  ordinary  size  being  about  10  in.  to  11  in 
square,  and  in  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  lengths,  basalt! 
granite,  or  sandstone,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
advisable;  the  latter  is  the  cheapest,  of  course 
Upon  this  is  usually,  in  the  better  class  of  con- 
struction, a course  of  clean-dressed  stone  of 
better  quality,  upon  which  will  rest  the  frame 


in  the  case  of  large  Leavy  roofs,  centre  posts 
are  rested  upon  large  blocks  of  stone  with  a tep 


expands. 

The  carpenters  take  their  measures  from  the 
“ working  plan  ” already  mentioned,  and  the 
roof,  composed  of  rough  crooked  timbers,  is 
placed  together  by  most  builders  as  they  are 
cut,  although  there  are  some  who  scorn  to  do 
so,  depending  entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  their 
plan  and  measurements  ; every  joint  and  every 
piece  is  marked  ready  to  put  together.  When 
the  frame  is  completed,  a lucky  day  is  selected 
to  erect  it,  and  this  is  very  speedily  done,  for 
the  carpenters  and  friends  are  eager  to  set  to 
work  at  devouring  the  good  things  provided 
upon  all  such  occasions. 

The  details  of  the  processions,  the  various 
superstitions,  &c.,  interesting  though  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  cannot  be  introduced  here,  as 
they  would  occupy  too  much  space. 

Most  of  the  partitions  and  walls  of  a Japanese 
house  are  formed  of  sliding  panels,  either  covered 
with  semi-transparent  paper,  or  else  thickly  and 
strongly  papered  on  both  sides  for  inner  parti- 
tions ; some  portions  of  the  inner  partitions  and 
outer  walls  being  of  plaster,  a framework  of 
small-sized  and  split  bamboo  is  used,  upon  which 
mud  and  stiff  clay  are  plastered,  coat  upon  coat, 
at  least  three  coatings,  and  then  finished  as 
necessary. 

The  plasterer  is  the  “ right  hand  ” of  the  car- 
penter, and  ranks  next  him  ; he  is  usually  more 
of  an  artist,  the  better  tradesmen  being  highly 
skilled  in  ornamental  and  fancy  plaster  work. 
Lime  made  of  burnt  shells  is  much  used,  and  it 
is  mixed  with  size  extracted  from  sea- weed  by 
boiling;  outer  walls  are  generally  protected  by 
thin  weather-boarding,  which  is  coloured  with 
lamp-black  and  the  same  kind  of  size  as  that 
already  mentioned.  Broken  shells,  pure  gravel, 
and  coarse  brilliant  sand  are  often  used  for  por- 
tions of  interior  walls  plastered,  and  give  a very 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  room,  as  a contrast  to 
the  neat  matting  and  daintily-papered  screens 
and  panels.  The  roofs  of  dwelling-houses  of  the 
better  class  are  tiled ; they  are  first  boarded 
with  5 in.  pine,  then  thin  split  shingles ; some- 
times the  bark  of  the  cryptomeria  or  retinispora  is 
laid  on  this,  but  invariably  a large  quantity  of 
clay  or  river-mud  is  used  to  “bed”  the 
tiles  in. 

Fireproofs  are  so  successful  in  resisting  the 
fierce  heat,  if  of  short  duration,  that  they  with- 
stand the  sweeping  conflagrations  that  occur  in 
the  Japanese  cities.  A wooden  frame  with  a lace- 
work  of  bamboo  forms  the  foundation  for  a solid 
mud  structure  that  becomes  as  solid  as  a fire- 
brick, and  stands  firm  long  after  the  wooden 
frame  has  decayed. 

The  Japanese  will  remove  a house,  even  one  of 
their  large  heavy  fireproofs,  for  a long  distance. 
Securing  crosspieces  to  the  main  uprights,  they 
raise  it  off  the  foundations  with  a number  of 
long  balks  for  levers,  to  the  ends  of  which  heavy 
stones  are  attached.  The  foundations  removed, 
timber  is  substituted,  and  small  rollers  (about 
2 in.  diameter)  are  used,  planks  of  hard  wood 
being  laid  down,  between  which  the  rollers 
work. 

Brick  and  tile  makers  will  be  mentioned  fully 
hereafter.  We  must  now  return  to  the  finished 
house,  and  see  about  fittings  and  furniture. 

The  mat-makers  keep  a stock  of  mats  ready 
to  be  covered.  These  are  made  of  rice-straw 
which  has  been  beaten  flat  and  woven  and  sewn 
together  until  it  is  about  1 in.  thick,  3 ft.  wide, 
and  6 ft.  long.  This  core  is  covered  with  fine 


matting,  turned  round  the  ends,  and  the  t 
are  bound  with  a coarse  linen  border  1 in.  w: 
black,  or  white  with  spots  for  some  sp> 
purposes.  Considerable  experience  and  j< 
ment  are  required  in  fitting  the  mats  and  la 
them  down,  so  as  to  wear  well.  The  tn 
should  be  with  the  grain,  and  nothing  apj. 
so  unsightly  as  a badly-matted  room.  j 

The  sliding  panels  that  form  a partitiorj 
either  in  pairs  of  3 ft.  each,  or  in  fours,  fillhl 
space  of  either  9 ft.  or  12  ft.  These  are  pap]i 
on  both  sides,  with  a wooden  border.  ) 
method  of  securing  this  border,  without 
appearing,  is  curious,  and,  as  the  horde 
generally  neatly  lacquered,  a matter  of  k> 
consequence. 

The  windows  are  sliding  panels,  outsii 
which  rain-shutters  are  fitted,  to  be  closti, 
stormy  weather,  and  nightly. 

The  aforesaid  panels  are  supplied  by  a bn, 
of  the  carpenters,  and  are  kept  in  stock  e i 
made  and  well  seasoned,  of  all  qualities,  ill 
cheaper  are  made  of  Cryptomeria ; indeed:;) 
wood  forms  the  principal  building  matorial.il 
better  class  of  fittings,  and  some  portio'H 
the  more  expensive  houses,  are  made  of  Elfi 
spora  obtusa.  Fancy  woods  are  used  to  a > 
extent  only. 

In  the  reception  and  living  rooms  there  si] 
variably  a recess,  raised  some  3 in.,  w 
border  of  lacquered  or  fancy  wood,  in  whici,- 
hung  pictures,  and  where  flower-vases:' 
swords  are  mostly  seen  ; in  fact,  it  seemi 
recess  has  been  the  especial  place  for  the  ir 
and  art  objects.  Some  rooms  have  little 
boards,  sets  of  shelves,  &c.,  fitted,  so  that  i 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  dai-ku  to  cb 
his  good  taste  and  ability  as  a designer.  i 

The  Japanese  workmen  and  artists  do  no  i 
ceed  at  random;  there  is  a systematic  tri , 
based  on  ancient  custom  and  precedent ; n 
books,  with  elaborate  instructions,  andi 
gresBive  lessons,  are  cheap  and  accessible  I 
poorest,  for  circulating  libraries  abound.  | 
first  strokes  to  the  finished  drawing,  ar 
each  class  or  style  of  design,  there  are : 
elaborately  illustrated  works  that  cs 
referred  to. 

The  blacksmith  does  not  contribute  largi 
the  ordinary  dwellings,  but  the  metal-v.i 
in  small  articles  is  an  important  person:  tl:; 
a great  amount  of  small  ware  needed  in  tl 
of  hinges,  hasps,  plates  to  hide  comera 
other  joints,  where  the  hand  touches  the  ps 
in  opening  and  closing,  and  in  trifles  abo, 
house. 

The  worker  in  metal  is  without  exot 
the  most  artistic  of  Japanese  tradesmen! 
the  least  dependent  upon  others’  skil 
deserves  special  notice.  Although  the  i 
smith  and  the  nailmaker  are  kindred  bran 
yet  the  latter  is  but  a secondary  perse 
iron  nails  are  not  extensively  used ; even  c 
foreign-made  nails  find  but  little  sale. 

The  house  being  furnished  and  fitted,  a g w 
cleaning  up  precedes  the  grand  ceremo! 
entering  upon  occupation  thereof.  The  o 
of  drawers  (made  of  the  timber  of  the  Pauk 
imperialis ), — of  the  several  members  a) 
family,  each  lady  has  at  least  one,  her  toiletflr 
mirror  stands,  work-box,  &c., — aremovediv 
placed  in  their  appointed  places  behind  all 
panels  in  recesses  specially  constructed.  1 
come  in  the  large  bedding-chest  and  its  corn! 
the  kitchen  f urniture,  and  the  small  stands,  H 
&c.,  for  each  member  of  the  family  has  a : 
utensils,  the  greater  portion  of  all  of  whio: 
of  wood,  lacquered. 


, * tools  used  are  peculiar,  and  deserve  description. 

but  illustrations  only  can  give  any  idea  of  them. 


A PACIFIC  CABLE. 

According  to  the  German  Postarchiv.. 
concession  for  a cable  between  San  Frar 
and  Yokohama  has  been  obtained,  and  the  i 
cessionnaire  is  now  taking  steps  for  seounw 
permission  of  the  Chinese  Government 
continuing  this  cable  to  Tientsin,  and  const 
ing  thence  a telegraph  line  to  Pekin.  * 
would  thus  at  last  be  placed  in  direct  telegr 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.' 
junction  of  the  Chinese  lines  with  the  1 
Siberian  telegraph  line,  perhaps  at  Kia 
would  then  be  only  a question  of  time, 
this  progress,  and  the  prospect,  in  coDseqi 
of  the  events  in  Zululand,  that  the  electric 
will  shortly  encompass  the  Cape  of  Good  > 
from  St.  Vincent,  thence  seeking  for  a conn: 
with  India,  justify  the  hope  that  seven 
the  larger  gaps  still  existing  in  tbe  snbmi 
network  of  telegraphs  covering  our  globe 
soon  be  filled  up. 
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E NEW  CATHEDRAL,  ORENBURG. 

|e  time  ago  a committee  was  appointed 
®j.e  pnrpose  of  collecting  subscriptions  for 
bnstruction  of  an  orthodox  cathedral  at 
) nrg.  This  committee  applied  to  the  St. 
Wburg  Society  of  Architects,  requesting 
b|tter  body  to  issue  a programme  of  com- 
ii|n,  with  a view  of  obtaining  designs  for 
bjroposed  cathedral,  and  inviting  at  the 
a lime  the  members  of  the  society  to  take 
igii  the  competition.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
flithedral  on  a square  of  the  town  of  an 
v e length  of  1,120  ft.  and  a width  of  560  ft. 
apace  allotted  for  the  cathedral,  together 
n he  enclosure  in  which  it  is  to  stand,  is 
8i  in  length  and  210  ft.  in  width.  Accom- 
niou  is  to  be  provided  for  2,000  worshippers, 
Biing  about  2 feet  square  for  each  person 
H congregation.  In  conformity  with  the 
e|  of,  the  programme  elaborated  by  the 
t .ersburg  Architectural  Society,  allowance 
R be  made  in  the  altar-space  of  the  church 
D3  construction  of  the  sacristy  and  the 
I)  library,  the  entrance  to  the  latter  to  be  a 
I te  one.  The  altar-step  platform  in  front 
I iconostasis  was  to  be  no  less  than  7 ft.  in 
d The  church  was  also  to  have  a special 
a room  for  the  verger,  situate  near  the 
Joe.  The  number  of  cupolas  was  not 
Sined,  and  the  choice  of  the  Btyle  of  con- 
tain was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  and 
l)f  competitors,  no  instructions  or  condi- 
io?hatever  on  this  subject  being  issued, 
illvas  proposed  to  do  without  a separate 
W :or  the  peal  of  bells,  of  which  the  largest 
Biot  exceed  11  tons  in  weight,  provision 
I Jging  them  was  to  be  made  in  the  side 
1 1,  and  only  in  a case  of  emergency  was  a 

0 ly  constructed  belfry  to  be  adopted.  The 

1 :al  is  to  be  built  of  ordinary  burnt  brick, 
I istered  over  both  inside  and  out.  In  the 
I prominent  places  in  the  interior,  how- 
phe  walls  are  to  be  lined  with  jasper 
fl:  Jasper  being  found  in  great  abundance 
[fllrenburg  country,  this  mode  of  ornamen- 
■rill  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
|re  to  any  considerable  extent. 

I)  designs  were  sent  in  by  the  time  ap- 
to  the  jury  appointed  by  the  Society  of 
cts.  They  bore  the  respective  mottoes 
'ghise  Steppe,"  “ God  helps  those  who 
tlbmselves,”  and  “ Go  ahead."  The  first 
■'  designs  appeared  at  first  sight  to  satisfy 
liirements  of  the  specification,  the  altar- 
Boeing  sufficiently  roomy ; but  the  form  of 
Ifli  chapels  was  exceedingly  inconvenient 
Bjegant,  and  presented  difficulties  to  artistic 

Iiion  such  as  is  required  for  an  orthodox 
The  fa9ade  of  this  design  was  also  too 
d and  narrow;  the  Bide  cupolas  and 
iterior  forms  were  inelegant  and  unsuc- 
y treated ; and,  besides,  in  the  profile  of 
i#  gn  the  curved  side  portions  seen  behind 
Ijliostases  of  the  side-chapels  produced 
■9able  impression. 

Second  design  was  acknowledged  by  the 
satisfactory  generally, — the  facade  as 
si-ery  good,  and  its  dimensions  as  fully 
*tiDg  to  the  conditions  of  the  specification, 
lisame  time,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
Lias  a want  of  harmony,  one  of  the  prin- 
pj'fects  in  this  design  being  the  existence 
I >s  whence  divine  service  could  neither  be 
j$lor  seen.  The  depth  of  the  altar-spaces 
hlddle  one  of  16  ft.  4 in.  and  the  side  ones 
■ i.  8 in.)  was  declared  insufficient,  and  the 
wisp  platform  in  front  of  the  iconostasis 
to1  narrow. 

"jdesign  selected  (of  which  we  give  an 
D ion),  with  the  motto,  “ Go  ahead,”  fully 
^ i to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  St. 

» urg  Sooiety  of  Architects,  according  to 
^|he  space  for  the  cathedral  with  inclosure 
l at  280  ft.  in  length  by  210  ft.  in 
iC:  The  cathedral  itself,  together  with  the 
fading  up  to  it,  occupying  an  area  of 
b n length  by  116  ft.  in  width,  there  re- 
*'■  space  all  round  of  nearly  50  ft.  up  to 
Closure,  which  will  permit  of  ornamental 
o . being  formed  round  the  edifice.  Accord - 
? the  design,  the  available  parts  con- 
superficial  measurement  of  5,370  square 
id  if  we  add  to  this  the  space  occupied  by 
® 3s,  the  total  area  fully  answers  to  the  re- 
b)nt8  of  the  specification  as  regards  the 
J{|  of  worshippers  to  be  accommodated, 
■‘(design,  on  the  whole,  has  been  approved 
the  jury ; but  they  have  pointed  out 
* : defects,  which  will  be  remedied  in  the 


altar  is  not  sufficiently  deep  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  high  cathedral  service ; while  the 
side  chapels,  although  they  are  of  sufficient 
depth,  are  not  wide  enough.  The  width  allowed, 
12  ft.,  is  not  enough  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  iconostasis,  and  is  insufficient  for  its  artistic 
decoration.  The  sacristies,  of  6 ft.  in  width,  are 
considered  rather  narrow,  and,  having  a passage 
through  them,  are  inconvenient  for  placing  the 
presses  in  them.  The  library  ( bibliotheca ),  not 
quite  5 ft.  wide,  is  too  narrow,  and  it  should  not 
have  been  made  open  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  as 
the  bookcases,  which  will  be  placed  in  it,  and 
which  may  be  rather  high,  will  spoil  the  view  of 
the  altar  from  the  main  body  of  the  church.  The 
general  perspective  of  the  cathedral  is  pronounced 
perfect.  A person  entering  the  church  will  be 
struck  with  the  display  of  artistic  richness,  the 
elaboration  of  the  profile  of  the  design  pro- 
ducing a beautiful  effect.  The  side  entrances 
have  been  very  successfully  placed,  obviating 
draughts  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  They  are 
convenient  both  for  high  cathedral  service  and 
service  in  the  side  chapels.  The  facade  is  con- 
sidered exceedingly  good  and  artistic,  but  it 
would  be  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
to  widen  the  cupola  a little.  The  belfry, 
opening  only  on  one  side,  is  not  quite  practical, 
the  sound  by  this  arrangement  not  penetrating 
equally  all  round  the  building.  But,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  all  these  defects  will  be 
remedied. 

The  author  of  the  successful  design  is  Herr 
B.  A.  Schroter.  He  takes  the  first  premium,  and 
the  second  and  third  prizes  naturally  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  other  two  competing  architects, 
there  being  no  other  competitor's. 

The  whole  affair  appears  to  havo  been  very 
well  and  creditably  managed. 


LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK 
BRISTOL  BRANCH. 

The  building  for  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
South-Western  Bank  is  being  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  Church  of  St.  Werburgh,  lately 
pulled  down  for  city  improvements,  and  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Corn-street  and 
Small. street,  Bristol. 

The  corner  is  intended  for  the  bank  use,  and 
the  remainder  is  to  be  let  out  in  offices,  for 
which  two  separate  approaches  are  arranged, — 
the  one  in  Corn-street  and  the  other  in  Small- 
street.  The  whole  is  being  executed  in  Bath 
stone. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Weir,  of  London ; 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  E.  C.  Howell  & Son, 
of  the  Colston  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Bristol. 
The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  W.  II.  Williams.  The 
carving  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Seale,  of  London. 
The  floors,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  all  of 
Dennett’s  fireproof  flooring. 


LIME  AND  BRICKS. 

In  the  course  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  which  was  held  last 
week  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Edward  Riley, 
F.C.S.,  read  a paper,  entitled,  “A  ready  Means 
of* Moulding  Lime,  and  making  Lime  or  Basic 
Bricks  and  Linings  for  Furnaces,  Converters,  &c.” 

Mr.  Riley  said  that  several  plans  had  been 
SQggested  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  basic 
or  lime  bricks,  for  the  lining  of  Bessemer  con- 
verters and  cupolas,  and  various  attempts  had 
been  made  to  line  the  same  by  ramming  either 
with  lime  or  limestone.  One  difficulty  and 
objection  in  using  limestone  either  for  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  or  for  ramming  is  the 
very  large  loss  in  weight  and  bulk  the  material 
must  sustain  from  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic 
acid  and  a little  water,  the  per-centage  varying 
from  40  to  45  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  the 
shrinkage  in  bulk  being  at  least  from  25  to  35 
per  cent.  The  use  of  quicklime  is  impracticable, 
as  it  is  too  dry  and  pulverulent  in  its  character, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  mix  it  with  water,  on 
account  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  water  on 
the  lime.  It  occurred  to  the  author  that  if  some 
cheap  liquid  could  be  used  that  had  no  chemical 
action  on  the  lime,  it  would  be  possible  to  mould 
the  lime  either  by  ramming  or  by  pressing  it 
into  moulds.  Yarious  liquids  had  been  tried, 
such  as  crude  petroleum  oil,  coal  oil,  and  resin 
oil.  AJ1  these  answered  very  well.  Experi- 
ments were  first  made  on  a small  scale,  by 
mixing  ordinary  lime  with  from  5 to  10  per 


f ■ . _ — v.v.1*  x±j.  imo  cent,  of  crude  petroleum  oil,  and  compressing 

erection.  For  instance,  the  chief , it  by  hammering  in  a small  steel  cylinder  with 


a piston  of  about  in.  in  diameter.  It  was 
found  that  the  cylinders  of  lime,  after  com- 
pression, might  be  at  once  placed  in  an  ordinary 
fire,  the  petroleum  burned  quietly  off,  and  left 
a solid  cylinder  of  lime.  If  burned  at  a low  to 
a bright  red  heat,  no  contraction  takes  place  at 
alL  If,  however,  the  cylinders  are  burned  at  a 
high  temperature,  they  contract  to  a small  extent 
Many  hundreds  of  experiments  have  been  made’ 
with  different  kinds  of  lime,  and  no  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  making  perfectly  solid 
cylinders ; the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to 
see  that  the  lime  is  well  burned,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  exposed  too  long  to  a damp  atmosphere. 
Lime  that  has  been  exposed  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  to  a damp  atmosphere  would  not  give 
satisfactory  results.  Yarious  mixtures  of  burnt 
clay  and  oxide  of  iron  and  other  substances 
have  been  made  with  the  lime.  From  5 to  7‘- 
per  cent,  of  burned  clay  makes  it  much  harder 
after  burning.  An  admixture  of  3 to  5 per  cent 
of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  form  of  blue  billy  also 
consolidates  the  lime,  at  the  same  time  the 
shrinkage  is  increased.  The  above  proportions 
were  used  with  a nearly  pure  lime.  My  experi- 
ments on  a small  scale  being  so  satisfactory, 
I at  once  commenced  to  make  ordinary  bricks* 
using  a Bodmer’s  hand  hydraulic  brick-press* 
which  answered  admirably.  On  submitting  the 
lime  to  a pressure  of  about  one  ton  per  square 
inch,  most  perfect  bricks  were  made,  and  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  could  be  readily  moulded  and 
forced  out  of  the  mould  in  an  hour  in  the  hand 
press ; the  bricks  could  be  easily  handled,  and 
would  bear  shaking  if  taken  hold  of  at  one  end. 
These  bricks  were  made  at  Notting-hill,  and 
had  to  be  carried  on  a man’s  back  and  by  rail 
to  my  laboratory  in  Finsbury-square.  Although 
I have  made  some  dozens  of  the  bricks,  in  no 

case  was  one  broken;  the  only  injury, and 

this  is  of  no  practical  importance, — was  that 
the  sharp  square  edge  on  a few  was  sometimes 
slightly  broken.  The  only  means  that  I had  to 
burn  the  bricks  was  by  using  a small  square 
assay  furnace,  1 ft.  square  and  2 ft.  6 in.  deep. 
After  lighting  the  furnace,  it  was  filled  to  a 
depth  of  8 in.  to  10  in.  with  coke,  broken  small  • 
the  bricks  were  then  placed  on  this  material 
and  burned  at  a moderate  temperature  for 
about  twelve  hours.  The  three  first  bricks 
were  quite  perfect,  excepting  that  one  was 
broken  in  two  with  a sharp  fracture,  probably 
due  to  the  falling  of  the  brick  with  the  coke. 
The  lime  used  was  made  from  Huddlestone 
stone,  which  is  a fine-grained  building  stone  used 
in  London,  the  same  with  which  York  Minster 
is  built.  It  is  nearly  chemically  pure  magne- 
sian limestone.  In  burning  the  bricks,  so  far  as 
my  experience  has  gone,  it  is  better  to  use;a 
moderately  quick  fire  instead  of  a slow,  gradual 
fire.  A small  experimental  converter  about 
20  in.  wide  and  20  in.  deep,  exclusive  of  top 
part  was  rammed  up  with  the  ordinary  mag- 
nesian lime  used  in  Sheffield.  The  lime  was 
ground  in  a mortar-mill  with  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  crude  petroleum  oil.  The  vessel  was 
first  fired  with  a slow  fire,  which  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  upper  overhanging  part  of  the 
converter  crumbly,  and  ultimately  caused  it  to 
fall.  After  repairing  this  damage,  the  fire  was 
relighted,  a gentle  blast  was  put  on,  and  rapidly 
increased  to  a full  blast.  A little  roll  scale  was 
thrown  into  the  converter,  and  it  was  found  that 
a good  hard  glazed  surface  was  formed  after 
blowing  some  hours  with  coke.  From  1 cwt.  to 
2 cwt.  of  Ferry-hill  pig-iron  was  run  into  this 
converter,  first  adding  some  iron  scale  and  lime. 
After  blowing  a minute  or  two,  a few  pounds 
of  a mixture  of  iron  scale  and  lime  wex’e  added. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  this  chilled  the 
metal,  and  after  blowing  for  rather  less  than 
ten  minutes,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  run  it 
out.  A second  charge  was  then  run  in  and 
blown  about  ten  minutes,  but,  from  the  small 
size  of  the  converter,  and  the  fear  of  the  metal 
setting,  it  was  found  necessary  to  run  it  out 
again  before  complete  blowing. 

The  metal  from  the  first  blow  was  so  much 
mixed  with  cinder  and  sand  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  a fair  sample.  In  the  small  converter 
the  head  was  movable,  and  the  lower  portion 
was  first  burnt  with  coke.  It  was  found  that 
the  lining  expanded  and  rose  up  above  the 
edge  of  the  plates.  Some  of  the  metal  remained 
in  the  converter  on  account  of  its  being  chilled. 
The  lining  was  very  solid  and  hard,  and  could 
only  be  detached  from  the  converter  by  driving 
in  a chisel  with  a hammer. 

The  experiments  made  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  carried  out  under  considerable 
disadvantages.  I have  only  within  the  past 
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week  liad  the  advantage  0 1 a kiln,  and  am  still 

SLht\  properly-eonatracted  brick- press  - 


Sheffield,  so  that  the  brioto  may  be^buraed 


where  made.  I have  sacceeded  in  making  and 
burning  several  ordinary  Bessemer  tuyeres  *°f 
an  8-ton  converter  as  nearly  as  posatble  perfect, 
by  simply  ramming  the  lime  in  the  moulds.  The 
kfln  1 7m  using  requires  alteration  so  as  to 
obtain  a higher  temperatnre,  and  the  only 
means  I have  at  present  for  making  the  bricks 
is  under  the  steam-hammer.  The  blow,  how. 
ever  Blight,  makes  the  upper  part  of  the  brick 
scaly,  and  not  solid,  as  when  pressed  by  hydrau- 
lic pressure.  I have  also  found  this  to  be  the 
case  in  my  small  experimental  cylinders.  I 
have  made  a few  experiments  in  moulding  lime 
into  forms  adapted  to  metallurgical  purposes 
such  as  scarifiers,  crucibles,  Ac.,  and  anticipate 
that  my  plan  for  these  purposes  will  be 
especially  advantageous.  As  yet,  however  I 
have  only  made  scarifiers.  I find  that  bricks 
aud  cylinders  made  from  ordinary  Sheffield  lime 
may,  when  burned  at  a high  temperature,  be 
steeped  in  water  without  slaking.  . . 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  bricks 
after  burning : — 

Silica  

Lime  

Magnesia 
Alumina 

Peroxide  of  iron 1'-~ 

Sulphide  of  calcium '5d 

100  55 


8-85 

51-80 

3535 

260 


I regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  short  ex- 
perience 1 have  had  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
aud  tuyeres,  and  other  moulded  forma  of  lime, 

1 am  unable  to  present  to  the  Institute  so  per- 
fect and  practical  a description  of  my  process 
as  I could  wish.  It  was  only  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year  that  I made  my  first  bricks, 
and  my  process  requires  further  time  to  perfect 
and  develop  it.  ,_r  _ , , 

1 hope  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  Mr.  Bodmer  a 
excellent  hydraulic  brick-presses  to  turn  out 
from  six  to  twelve  bricks  a minute  mathema- 
tically true.  These,  I believe,  can  at  once  be 
used  to  line  up  a converter  or  other  furnace. 
The  bricks,  being  perfectly  true  and  square,  can 
be  built  in  almost  without  mortar  or  material 
for  the  joints ; and  I see  no  reason  why  ordinary 
converters  should  not  be  lined  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  burnt  and  glazed  in  another  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Either  the  lining  of 
the  converter  with  bricks  or  by  ramming  seems 
to  me  the  most  ready  and  economical  means  of 
obtaining  a lime  or  basic  lining. 

An  objection  might  be  raised  to  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  crude  petroleum,  viz.,  that  it 
would  materially  increase  the  price. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  sources  of  cheap 
crude  oils, — as  tar  and  resin  oil,  &c., — that  any 
quantity  could  be  produced,  and  if  such  oils  are 
required  in  large  quantity,  it  would  pay  to  distil 
much  of  the  bituminous  shale  that  is  now  thrown 
away  for  the  crude  oil,  extracting,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  solid  paraffine. 


the  blackboard  Mr.  Neale  entered  minutely 
into  the  difficulties  be  had  to  overcome,  and 
his  recital  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  sur. 
mounted  testified, —if  any  testimony  other  than 
that  given  by  his  recently-published  work 
were  needed,— to  bis  indomitable  perseverance 
and  energy.  The  somewhat  dry  and  technical 
narrative  was  enlivened  here  and  there  with 
touches  of  .humour.  The  magic  influence  of 
“ beer  ” in  procuring  ladders,  and  the  allure- 
ments held  ont  by  lithographers  and  admiring 
friends  to  induce  sketchers  to  publish,  were 
noticed  in  passing.  From  what  Mr.  Neale 
stated,  it  would  seem  that  architectural 
students  are  sometimes  induced  to  publish 
their  sketches  in  the  hope  of  growing  rich 
almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  aud 
there  was  much  of  practical  significance  in 
his  advice  “ to  those  who  are  about  to  pub- 
lisb.”  That  advice  may  be  summed  up  thus,— 

“ Don’t ! Or,  at  any  rate,  before  you  do,  take 
counsel  with  ODe  who  has  published.”  Mr. 
Neale  having  discussed  some  points  to  be  borue 
in  miDd  in  making  sketches  for  publication,  con- 
cluded his  paper  with  the  following  interesting 
remarks  on  the  architecture  of  St.  Albau’s 
Abbey: — . 

After  measuring  a large  building  like  St. 
Alban’s,  which  happens  to  afford  good  specimens 
of  work  from  the  Norman  onwards,  one  is  sup- 
plied with  all  the  materials  for  comparisons 
between  work  of  the  same  scale  in  the  same 
materials  in  different  periods.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  consider  for  the  moment  the  subject 
of  proportion.  The  difference  of  expression  in 
the  various  periods  is  very  considerable,  al- 
though the  total  height  aud  the  spacing  of  the 
bay8°differcd  very  little.  The  relation  of  solid 
and  void  is  the  base  of  all  architectural  expres- 
In  a Norman  bay  of  the  nave  the  pier  of 
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At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  the  9th,  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A., 
read  a paper  entitled  “ Notes  on  the  Measure- 
ment of  Old  Baildings,  having  special  reference 
to  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.”  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence, 
president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  an 
unusually  large  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  Neale  commenced  his  paper  by  observing 
that  the  easiest  way  of  telling  his  audience  how 
he  thought  an  old  bnilding  ought  to  be  measured 
was  to  describe  an  actual  instance.  He  could 
not  give  a long  list  of  buildings  which  he  had 
measured  as  thoroughly  as  he  had  St.  Alban’s. 
Measuring  small  buildings  and  parts  of  build- 
ings was  not  what  he  bad  in  view,  bnt  he  wished 
to  take  his  audience  through  the  task  of  com- 
pletely delineating  a building  of  considerable 
size,  and  therefore  he  would  be  pardoned  for 
saving  that  St.  Alban’s  mast  be  for  him  that 
building.  Therefore  without  further  preface 
he  would  describe  what  he  did  there.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  Bhould  here  go  into 
the  description  of  Mr.  Neale’s  labours  at  St. 
Alban’s  with  any  minuteness,  seeing  that 
we  have  already  * referred  in  detail  to  the 
method  pursued  by  him.  Suffice  it  to  Bay 
that  with  the  aid  of  plans  and  diagrams  on 


the  ground  story  or  triforium  is  as  wide  as  the 
arch  carried  by  it.  The  width  of  the  glass  of 
the  clearstory  window  is  only  one-fifth  of  the 
distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  bay. 
Another  valuable  help  to  the  memory  may  be 
supplied  by  the  statement  that  in  each  bay, 
reckoned  from  centre  of  pier  to  centre  of  pier, 
the  area  of  the  openings  is  between  one-third 
and  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  wall 
(more  precisely  ‘293  of  the  total  area).  In  the 
Early  English  bays  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
the  great  piers  of  the  ground-story  are  less  than 
half  as  wide  as  the  arches  between  them.  The 
width  of  the  glass  of  the  two  clearstory  windows 
is  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance from  centre  to  centre  of  the  bay.  These 
windows  supply  nearly  double  (Norman,  30  ft.  ; 
Early  English,  54  ft.)  the  amount  of  lighting 
found  in  the  bays  of  the  Norman  building.  The 
Norman  windows  are  the  widest,  but  the  Early 
English  ones  are  higher,  and  there  are  two  in 
each  bay  instead  of  only  one.  In  each  bay  the 
amount  of  actual  piercing  through  the  wall 
area  is  between  one-half  and  one-third  (more 
precisely  ’421)  of  the  total  wall-area, — reckon- 
ing from  floor  to  plate  of  roof,  and  considering 
the  triforinm  arcades  in  the  light  of  actual 
piercing  of  the  wall-surface.  If  these  propor- 
tions are  borne  in  mind,  the  strong  contrast 
between  the  work  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
and  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  centnry, — 
say  a period  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years, — will  be  seen.  The  architecture 
has  been  lightened  in  every  sense.  The  relation 
between  solid  and  void  has  undergone  so  con- 
siderable a change  that,  in  place  of  the  some- 
what unwieldy  dignity  of  the  earlier  days,  we 
have  graceful,  vigorous  manhood,  full  of  life 
and  spirit,  and, — one  need  hardly  say,  as  this 
is  architecture  of  the  best  class, — with  a suffi- 
cient dignity  of  its  own.  In  the  Decorated 
period  tr>e  proportions  are  not  so  widely 
different  from  those  prevailing  in  the  centnry 
before  as  to  demand  a lengthened  description. 
If  a spectator  could  throw  away  for  a few 
moments  the  habit  of  questioning  about  detail, — 
a herculean  effort  that  I am  afraid  most  archi- 
tects would  find  beyond  them, — and  could 
devote  those  few  moments  to  standing  in  front 
of  the  Early  English  bays,  and  thereafter  before 
the  Decorated  bays  in  the  nave,  he  would  find 
their  general  expression  so  similar  that  he  might 
fancy  he  was  looking  at  two  parts  of  the  same 
work.  The  spacing  of  the  bays,  the  dimensions 
of  all  the  piers,  the  sizes  of  the  openings,  and 
the  scale  of  the  details,  are  similar.  It  is  but 
bare  justice  to  interpose  in  this  connexion  a 
mention  of  the  influence  of  the  Norman  church 
on  all  the  work  that  supplanted  it.  The  height 


that  the  Normans  gave  to  their  walls, 
widths  of  their  bays,  the  sill  levels  of  hi 
clearstory  windows,  the  impost  levels- 
their  ground  - story  arcade,  not  to  8[ 
of  mauy  other  coincidences,  are  cclr 
in  the  work  of  the  thirteenth,  and,  ih 
slight  modifications  (all  improvements,  ha 
noted),  iu  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  cent! 
To  state  the  reason  why  the  proportions  lintf 
sanctuary  differ  so  widely  from  those  ia  the  ,i 
we  should  be  led  through  a lengthy,  a. 
interesting,  bit  of  history  anent  the  thoul* 
and  doubts  and  conclusions  of  the  thirteei 
century  builders.  The  very  capable  artists  $ 
dealt  with  the  sanctuary  did  not  destroys 
they  completely  altered  the  work  which  <fl 
found  in  existence.  They  kept  it,— evid* 
with  great  regret, — merely  because  itB  renn 
would  have  imperilled  the  safety  of  the  ce  1 
tower.  But  almost  every  bay  of  this  ch  i 
has  its  own  interesting  architectural  his< 
deducible  nob  from  records, — the  very  fa 
compilations  of  untechnical  gossips, — b v* 
be  read  clearly  enough  by  the  painster 
student  of  the  language  of  which  construe!- 
proportion,  and  distinctive  detail  are  the  v 
of  power.  The  Perpendicular  period  un- 
represented iu  this  structure  to  the  same  eu 
as  the  three  earlier  periods.  It  cannot  lay  c* 
either,  to  the  very  rare  excellence  and  if 
pleteness  of  some  of  the  work  of  other  el 
The  abbots  commanded  skill  equal  to  their 
of  the  time  in  England,  but  they  directedtl 
efforts  merely  to  the  alteration  and  enrichf 
of  the  structure ; they  were  not  urge  ! 
ambition  to  destroy  and  to  rebuild,  nor  to  • 
additions,  as  their  predecessors  had  i| 
Thus  we  find  changes  constantly  goiupl 
massive  dignity  at  the  first,  then  more  and-- 
lightening  of  the  masses,  grace  gained  andl 
space  parted  with.  The  piers  and  wall-fcf 
occupy  between  two-thirds  and  three-fql 
(really  ’707)  of  the  total  wall  area  of  a 
plete  bay  of  the  Norman  building;  theyt 
pied  less  and  less  as  time  passed  on,  ui 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  thei 
were  reduced  to  comparative  tenuity.;- 
windows  in  the  end  walls  of  the  transept* 
nave  have  an  amount  of  glass  that  woulc* 
filled,  within  some  8 feet,  the  whole  «I 
windows  in  the  Norman  church. 

Let  us  take  up  another  subject,  and  ins  1 
a few  comparisons,  such  as  the  form  of  al1 
In  the  original  Norman  church,  consecratl 


1115,  all  the  arches  are  semicircular.  . 

M 


* Builder,  vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  445,  525. 
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“ The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban,  Hertfordshire.” 


are  semicircular  arches,  worked  to  interlel 
the  slype,  the  work  of  the  late  Norman  pi 
1160.  Such  interlacing  arches  have  rec 
credit  for  suggesting  the  form  of  the  pd 
arch,  but  they  are  not  justly  entitled  sj 
For  I may  remark,  parenthetically,  that 
real  motive  for  the  use  of  the  pointed  arai 
a constructive  one.  The  sensation  of  fri 
peril  felt  for  so  long  during  the  critical  pi 
of  the  underpinning  of  the  great  tower 
Alban’s  in  1871  would  thereafter  allow  rl 
getfulness  of  the  need  for  aiding  great  at' 
carrying  prodigious  loads.  Any  one  whore- 
the  tremendous  risks,  and  saw  from  time  t;l 
the  necessarily  gigantic  shoring,  wouli 
fail  to  bear  the  impression  in  raemod 
memory  began  to  fade.  These  precautions 
necessary  because  semicircular  arches  of 
span  are,  for  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  in  the  centre  ofc: 
spans,  almost  as  flat  as  lintels.  The  ten 1 
to  become  crippled  in  those  parts  was  p 
to  the  minds  of  the  Normans,  and  the} 
stone  largely  there.  This  was  a slight  im 
ment,  by  making  the  wedges  more  mast 
but  was  no  Buch  radical  improvement  a; 
uniform  acceptance  of  the  pointed  ar 
arches  of  construction  some  three-qnarten 
century  or  so  afterwards.  In  the  Early  E 
work  at  St.  Alban’s,  the  arches  are,  w, 
exception,  pointed.  The  advent  of  thi 
Early  English  period, — say  1190, — was  m; 
as  a general  rule  in  England,  by  the  use 
arch  of  which  the  form  was  so  acute  >1 
justifies  the  application  of  the  epithet  “ la 
used  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe ; and  as  the 
advanced  the  extreme  pointedness  gave 
more  frequently  to  arches  struck  with  s; 
radii.  It  may  be  useful  to  some  youthful  sf 
to  remember  that  St.  Alban’s  furnishes- 
exceptions ; for  instance,  the  arches  £ 
western  porches,  and  in  the  western  bays- 
nave,  are  not  nearly  so  acute  as  some  are 
the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  which  art 
than  half  a century  later.  In  the  Perpenq 
work  the  four-centred  arch  is  used,  and ; 
centred  and  elliptical  forms  also  occur.  i 
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ivill  undertake  one  more  comparison  with 
3ii*ce  to  a matter  purely  of  detail, — I mean 
h ngs.  In  the  Norman  poriod  these  mould- 
jj'O  almost  non-existent  in  the  original 
Lure.  Such  stone  as  was  used  was  shaped 
S»0  axe,  and  the  varied  and  delicate  forms 
f ir  times  would  not  have  harmonised  with 
*ad  wall-Bpaces  of  the  Norman  builders, 
r the  chisel  came  into  use,  mouldings 
e ) possible  that  previously  were  quite  out 
| jition.  In  the  Late  Norman  work,  shallow 
j i and  some  beads  (three  forms  in  all) 
ii  i found.  In  the  Transitional  work  in  the 
jve  have  five  independent  forms.  The 
if  c strides  of  fifty  years  produced  thirty- 
uudependent  forms  iu  the  Early  English 
M the  nave.  The  history  of  the  character 

i jldings,  in  about  a dozen  words,  is  : — 
■undercutting,  and  then  a little ; 2.  Much 
umtting ; 3.  Less  undercutting ; 4.  Little 
Jimdercutting.  We  are  now  treating  of 
c undercutting.”  The  deepest  hollow  in 
ic’man  building  measures  ^ in.  from  the 
)i  no.  In  the  Transition  work  there  are 

ii  2 in.  deep  from  the  wall  plane.  In  the 
* do  of  the  nave  there  are  hollows  that 
s lally  5 in.  deep,  measuring  from  a line 
u.  the  mouldings  on  each  side  of  them, 
ni  it  remembered,  these  mouldings  iu  the 
■eriods  are  found  in  work  not  differing 
81  scale,  if  at  all.  The  number  of  separate 
r»f  mouldings  is  about  the  same  in  the 
ej  ed  period  as  in  the  Early  English.  The 
Kj3  in  the  depths  of  the  hollows  is  very 
^.blo.  The  greatest  depth  of  hollow  is 
iiagainst  5 in.  in  the  Early  English  work, 
*nd  in  the  same  way.  In  consequence  of 
o pe  of  the  hollows  being  altered  in  rela- 
v the  mouldings  adjoining,  the  sharpness 
tiadows  is  much  decreased.  Tho  mould- 
to  not  composed  of  regular  carves,  but 
*by  free-hand.  Much  of  the  ease  in  the 
Results  from  this  sweetness  of  line,  where 
B|binations  are  adapted  to  one  another. 
Itict  of  mechanical  harshness,  which  is  one 

crying  sins  of  modern  work, — pro- 

following  almost  slavishly  the  work  of 
toy  masters,— is  avoided.  In  the  Per- 
il ar  work  the  chamfer-plane  is  used  for 
#gs,  and  the  character  of  the  mouldings 
;2t  changed.  For  instance,  there  are  im- 
ttasemenis  in  the  jambs  13^  in.  wide  by 
11 3P-  I could  carry  you  through  com- 
H touching  on  the  elements  and  on  the 
V mts  of  our  art  which  would  extend  this 
fteyond  all  reasonable  limits,— let  this  be 
Slse  for  terminating  abruptly  what  it  has 
lb  much  pains,  but  given  me  much 
K to  write  and  to  deliver  to  you. 

W course  of  the  brief  discussion  which 


Flint  Clarkson  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
b eale  for  his  interesting  paper,  remark- 
S«ib  was  exceedingly  kind  and  generous 
'••art  of  Mr.  Neale  to  give  to  architectural 
,a^  lwge  the  many  valuable  practical 
I ich  lie  was  able  to  give  them  as  the 
iL  his  exceptional  experience.  Mr.  Neale 
J'ougly  identified  himself  with  St.  Alban’s 
l® in<^  the  work  ho  had  done  would  remain 
sfc<8  books  lasted. 

®fton  Webb  seconded  the  motion,  which 
Slported  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Spiers,  and  after 
£ marks  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Neale 
Ti  his  acknowledgments,  and  the  meeting 
? ;ght  to  a close. 


• CHURCH  OF  ST.  SEPULCHRE, 
SNOW-HILL. 

oourse  of  the  discussion  which  ensued 
J eading  of  Mr.  Price’s  paper  * on  this 
it  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  and 
x Archaeological  Society, 

^airman  (Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  F.S.A.) 

the  sacramental  plate  was  of  any 
J and  Yhefcher  the  Replaces  in  the  room 
Hi  porch  were  ancient.  The  will  of  the 
I ®ter«  5uoted  by  Mr.  Price,  was  an 
j,  ’v  lnteresting  document  of  the  time  of 

1 sephs  asked  whether,  in  the  soil  which 
; removed  from  the  body  of  the  church, 
an  remains  had  been  found  ? He  took 
y par; tlie  restoration  of  the  Church 
try  Aldermary,  and  he  conld  only  hope 
He  restoration  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  there 


hildtr,  p.  622,  ante. 


would  be  removed  a great  deal  that  Wren  or 
some  one  else  after  him  had  put  there,  for 
much  of  the  work  was  entirely  out  of  keeping 
both  with  what  tho  church  originally  was  and 
with  what  it  ought  to  be.  No  doubt  Wren 
was  a very  great  man,  but  lie  made  mistakes  in 
dealing  with  churches  anterior  to  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Billing,  the  architect  in  charge  of  the 
works  now  in  progress,  said  that  wherever  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  cart  anything 
away  in  the  shape  of  soil, — and  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  quantity  removed  amounted  in 
all  to  so  much  as  fifteen  cartloads, — the  earth 
had  been  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of 
London.  Indeed,  in  every  possible  way  the 
greatest  care  had  been  taken  that  no  human 
remains  should  be  taken  out  of  tho  church.  Mr. 
Price’s  very  interesting  paper  had  contained 
an  allusion  to  the  south-east  wall  having  been 
rebuilt,  but  he  (Mr.  Billing)  did  not  think  it  had 
been  rebuilt,  for  within  the  past  few  weeks  he 
had  found  the  old  stone  jambs,  but  they  were 
of  an  earlier  character,  as  it  Beemed  to  him, 
than  that  of  the  Perpendicular  building  now  in 
course  of  restoration.  The  east  window  ho  had 
been  requested  by  the  churchwardens  to  pull 
down,  much  to  his  disgust.  In  preparing  his 
plans  he  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  stipu- 
lated as  a sine  qvA  non  by  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens that  the  reredos  should  be  retained. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  the  documents 
which  Mr.  Price  had  quoted  stated  distinctly 
that  Wren  was  engaged  upon  the  reinstating  of 
the  church  after  the  Fire,  because  ho  (Mr. 
Billing)  was  told  that  there  was  a tradition  in 
the  family  of  a parishioner,  named  Hoby,  that 
Wren  refused  to  give  a certificate.  The  work- 
men would  soon  be  engaged  on  the  walls  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel,  in  which  portion  of  tho  church 
it  was  proposed  to  place  the  organ. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  whether  the  Council  of  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society 
were  cognisant  of  what  was  being  done  in  the 
works  now  in  progress  at  the  church  ? As  to 
St.  Mary  Aldermary,  he  was  sorry  that  Mr. 
Josephs’s  energy  did  not  meet  with  that  resist- 
ance which  it  should  have  met  with.  Had  it 
met  with  greater  resistance  a great  many 
interesting  features  of  that  church  would  have 
been  preserved. 

Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A.,  said  that  the 
Couucil  of  the  Society  were  keeping  their  eyes 
steadily  upon  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  and  had 
done  so  Bince  their  report  to  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  in  October,  1873.  He  did  not 
think  that  what  was  done  at  St.  Mary  Aldermary 
could  be  cited  as  a precedent  for  what  was  now 
being  done  at  St.  Sepulchre’s.  At  St.  Mary 
Aldermary,  the  architect,  Mr.  Innes,  prepared  a 
plan  which  was  substantially  adhered  to  through- 
out.  The  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary 
knew  at  the  outset  what  was  going  to  be  done, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  what  had  been 
done  had  been  done  very  judiciously,  and  the 
church  had  been  very  much  improved.  In  that 
church  there  was,  he  believed,  no  alteration  of 
level.  In  fact,  the  two  cases  were  not  at  all 
parallel.  With  regard  to  Wren’s  work  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  he  did  not  think  it 
had  been  much  damaged.  That  church  wasrebuilt 
a very  few  years,  comparatively,  before  the  Fire 
of  London,  and  in  a very  peculiar  era,  when 
Pointed  architecture  was  taking  very  different 
lines  to  those  pursued  by  it  in  former  times. 
The  church  was  rebuilt,  in  fact,  almost  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  not 
rebuilt  by  Wren,  after  the  Fire,  only  repaired 
In  the  recent  “ restoration  ” of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
mary the  fabric  had  been  left  substantially  as 
it  was  left  by  Wren.  What  had  been  removed 
was  no  doubt  cumbrous  stuff,  perhaps  not 
exactly  suited  to  our  modern  ideas  of  church 
architecture.  He  was  proud  to  say  that  the 
masonry  remained  intact,  and  especially  so 
because  the  church  was  one  of  the  two  or  three 
instances  only  in  which  Wren  had  attempted  to 
work  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  works  at  St.  Sepulchre’s,  there  had 
been  no  definite  plan  presented  for  the  “ restora- 
tion”  or  rebuilding  of  the  church.  He  (Mr. 
White)  believed  that  neither  the  architect,  the 
churchwardens,  the  vicar,  nor  anyone  else  knew 
what  was  going  to  be  done.  He  begged  to  move 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  Price,  to  whom  the  Society  owed  a great 
deal  for  his  care  and  watchfulness  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Josephs  seconded  the  motion,  and  in 
doing  so  called  from  Mr.  Alfred  White  the 
explanation  that  his  remarks  as  to  St.  Mary 


Aldermary  had  reference  entirely  to  the  interior 
of  the  ohurch. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  supporting  the 
motion,  said  ho  thought  that  such  a church  as 
St.  Sepulchre’s  presented  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  which  the  architect  could  have 
to  solve.  It  had  been  well  said  that  the  church 
told  its  own  history,  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  would  never  look  thoroughly 
well.  It  would  always  look  a mongrel, — half 
Classic,  half  Gothio. 

Mr.  Coote,  F.S.A.,  made  a few  remarks  on  the 
history  of  the  parish,  which,  he  said,  was 
unique  in  London  with  respect  to  its  church- 
wardens. One  liberty  appointed  one  set,  and 
the  other  liberty  another  set  of  wardens,  but 
although  each  liberty  appointed  the  wardens  in 
its  own  division,  tho  wardens  were  not  for  that 
division  only,  but  for  the  whole  parish. 

Mr.  Billing,  in  the  course  of  some  additional 
remarks,  said  that  tho  eastern  arch  of  the  tower 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  City  of  London, 
both  on  account  of  its  size  and  of  the  character 
of  its  moulded  work.  The  piers  were  of  Kentish 
rag,  and  were  as  strong  as  though  they  were  of 
granite.  Nothing  that  Wren  put  in  St.  Paul’s 
could  be  stronger. 

Mr.  John  Hayes,  a former  churchwarden  of 
the  parish,  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, but  he  said  he  could  not  enter  into  the 
subject.  He  was  no  antiquary,  and  could  only 
say, — J 

“ Gi7e  m<3  the  thing  that's  pretty,  young,  an!  new  : 

The  old  and  ugly  things  I leave  to  you." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  the  author  of  the 
paper,  replied  on  some  of  the  points  raised  in 
the  discussion.  He  said  that  tho  Communion- 
plate  possessed  no  interest  except  such  as 
attached  to  it  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
stolen  by  a former  sexton,  and  afterwards 
recovered  from  the  bottom  of  a pond.  The  fire- 
places over  the  porch  were  modern.  As  to  tho 
question  whether  it  was  true  that  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  was  ever  employed  on  the  building, 
there  surely  could  be  no  better  affirmative  proof 
than  that  furnished  by  his  ledgers.  The  tower 
ami  porch  had  been  restored  by  Mr.  Pettit 
Griffith,  without  any  serious  objection,  and  what 
was  wanted  now  to  make  the  body  of  tho 
church  harmonise  with  the  tower  externally 
was  to  put  a parapet  along  the  nave.  Ho 
thought  that  antiquaries  and  the  public  had 
good  cause  of  complaint  in  tho  faot  that  they 
did  not  know  what  was  going  to  be  done,  nor 
was  any  one  else,  apparently,  able  to  tell  them. 
The  income  now  accruing  to  the  parish  for  tho 
repair  of  the  church  (from  the  properly  of 
William  of  Newcastle)  was  nearly  2,000 1.  per 
annum,  and  it  had  become  a question  how  the 
money  was  to  be  spent  year  after  year.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  go  on  “ restoring  ” the 
church  every  few  years,  but  it  was  of  great 
importance  that  the  works  now  in  progress 
should  be  in  keeping  with  what  had  already 
been  done. 

[We  note  that  the  legal  points  in  dispute  as 
to  the  works  now  in  contemplation  have  been 
argned  before  the  Consistory  Court,  but  judg- 
ment is  deferred.] 


THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY  ON  THE 
HOMES  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  POOR. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Home 
Mission,  which  was  held  last  week,  several  of 
the  speakers  adverted  to  the  sad  condition  in 
which  the  officers  and  visitors  of  the  society  had 
found  tho  homes  of  tho  poor  to  be  in  several 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who  was  present,  incidentally  stated  that 
there  never  was  such  a capital  as  London,  with 
its  4,000,000  of  people  living  in  every  possible 
form,  and  in  many  parts  more  disgraceful  than 
any  other  city.  He  observed  that  there  would 
be  no  hope  for  religion  and  decency  so  lon°-  as 
the  domiciliary  condition  of  the  people  of  London 
and  of  other  cities  remained  as  at  present,  and 
he  therefore  called  upon  the  assembly  not  to 
cease  crying  out  for  an  improvement  of  the 
domiciliary  condition  of  the  people. 

We  can  personally  endorse  what  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury says  on  the  matter.  And  this  is  the  state 
of  things  after  thirty  years’  agitation  on  the 
subject ! 


Westminster  Industrial  Exhibition.— 
His  Royal  “Highness  tho  Prince  Leopold  has 
consented  to  become  president  of  this  exhibi- 
tion, which  will  be  opened  on  Saturday,  the 
24th  inst. 
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the  purpose  op  art. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art 
Exhibition  Building,  illustrated  in  our  last 
■week's  issue,  the  Archbishop  of  lork,  who 
delivered  an  inaugural  address,  in  the  course  of 


In  order  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  the 
use  of  art  to  a people,  and  why  should  we  teach 


UBOUl  tnu  c-'”!'  -, •!  , .% 

it  ? we  must  pause  for  one  moment  upon  the  sou 
of  theory  ; and  of  no  subject,  perhaps,  is  the 
theory  more  debatable.  We  shall  all  agree  that 
art  is  not  mere  imitation.  If  that  were  so,  the 
photograph  of  a building  (I  do  not  say  of  a 
landscape,  on  account  of  the  false  colouring! 
would  be  the  highest  product  of  art.  Because 
the  power  of  imitation  is  requisite  for  the 
painter,  and  is  the  power  most  easy  to  appre- 
ciate for  the  untaught  spectator,  and  because 
realism  is  the  most  prominent  tendency  at 
present,  skilful  imitation  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  art.  It  may  happen  to  be  the 
enemy  of  art.  The  bespattered  boots  of  the 
fallen  Emperor  in  Delaroche’s  great  picture 
attracted  very  often  the  attention  due  to  the 
head  and  bent  figure,  heavy  with  the  weight  of 
a crushed  empire,  with  the  ruin  of  a thousand 
schemes  of  a selfish  life.  Interpretation,  not 
imitation,  is  the  artist's  function.  “ Every 
natural  object,”  says  Victor  Cousin,  “ however 
beautiful,  is  on  some  side  defective.  Here  the 
humble  and  the  hideous  unite  with  the  sublime, 
there  elegance  and  grace  are  separated  from 
grandeur  and  force.  The  features  of  beauty  are 
scattered  and  divided.  To  unite  them,  borrow- 
ing from  one  face  a mouth,  and  eyes  from 
another,  without  any  rule  to  preside  over  the 
choice  and  to  direct  the  borrowings,  is  but  to 
compose  monsters  ; and  when  you  admit  such  a 
rule,  you  thereby  admit  an  ideal  different  from 
all  individuals.  It  is  this  ideal  which  the  true 
artist  forms  for  himself  in  the  study  of  nature. 
Without  the  study  of  nature  he  could  never 
have  conquered  the  ideal;  but  with  it  he  judges 
Nature  herself,  he  corrects  her,  and  he  ventures 
to  undertake  to  measure  himself  against  her.” 
Let  us  take  at  a venture  three  examples,  in  this 
year's  Academy,  of  the  truth  of  this  theory, — 

“ The  Waning  of  the  Year,”  by  Mr.  Barton  ; the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  Millais;  and  the 
Flight  of  Dr.  Brydon,  the  one  survivor  of  the 
Khyber  Pass.  In  one  sense  they  are  imitations 
of  an  autumn  landscape,  of  a statesman's  face, 
and  of  an  exhausted  horseman  and  a Bpent 
horse.  It  is  not  the  imitation,  however,  which 
makes  the  charm  of  each,  and  will  arrest  the 
admiring  eyes  of  thousands  in  the  comiug 
weeks.  No  ; in  the  one  case  the  artist  is  con- 
fronted with  an  autumn  scene,  and  it  speaks  to 
the  artist  of  the  decline  of  the  year,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  its  exuberant  summer  life.  The 
sadness  of  such  a scene,  or  at  least  its 
solemnity,  comes  from  within  ; for  it  reminds 
us  of  the  waning  of  our  own  year  of  life.  The 
thought  of  age,  of  oncoming  winter  and  death, 
all  enter  into  the  artist’s  ideal  of  such  a subject, 
and,  in  consequence,  all  that  tends  to  speak  the 
Bame  feeling  to  other  minds  will  come  naturally 
to  the  pencil,  whilst  features  in  the  real  land- 
scape that  are  void  of  significance,  and  would 
hinder  the  expression  of  the  idea,  will  fall  away. 
So  the  portrait  of  the  statesman  comes  from 
one  who  could  understand  that  he  was  in  the 
presence,  not  merely  of  a strong  and  vigorous 
head,  but  of  one  which  is  the  speaking  record 
of  a long,  earnest,  passionate  career,  marked 
with  its  force,  but  a. so  with  its  sorrows  and 
disappointments.  The  result  is  a portrait  which 
will  never  be  forgotten.  I learn  from  the  Times 
that  some  people  find  that  the  coat  is  thinly 
painted,  and  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been 
bestowed  on  that  indispensable  garment.  The 
Times,  of  course,  rates  that  criticism  at  its 
proper  worth.  I am  free  to  own  that  1 have  no 
recollection  of  the  coat.  The  third  picture,  less 
bound  to  imitation, — for  no  one  would  expect 
that  at  this  distance  of  time  horse  and  man 
Bliould  be  exactly  reproduced, — bears  its  idea 
out  with  even  more  clearness  : alone,  exhausted, 
snatched  out  of  universal  death,  and  sustained 
by  sheer  force  of  will  to  the  end  of  the  desperate 
flight,  amidst  an  arid,  stony  landscape  which 
Bays  “ expect  no  help  nor  shelter,  of  roof  or  tree 
from  me”  ; the  man  has  come  back  to  tell  of  a 
powerful  army  blotted  out,  of  the  shame  and 
humiliation  of  a great  people.  Some  one  will 
say  that,  at  this  rate,  truth  is  sacrificed;  that 
if  the  artist  gives  us  not  true  reproduction,  but 
extracts  and  fragments  of  nature,  he  cannot  be 
trusted.  The  answer,  is,  that  this  is  the  very 
problem  of  art,  to  interpret  nature,  without 


detracting  from  her ; to  give  the  maximum  of 

thought  with  the  minimum  of  loss  of  exactness. 
The  artist  would  lose  his  power,  if  the  landscape 
•were  not  such  as  we  can  see  for  ourselves  ; the 
portrait  would  gain  no  admirers  if  it  were  pro- 
nounced unlike,  exaggerated,  or  distorted.  In 
Hogarth’s  didactic  series,  as  in  ‘ The  Hakes 
Progress,”  the  realism  of  every  picture  is  what 
strikes  us  most.  Just  such  features  were  in 
those  rooms  when  they  were  the  scenes  of  that 
soul’s  tragedy.  And  yet,  on  closer  observation, 
you  see  that  every  feature  is  carefully  selected 
to  conspire  towards  the  common  effect.  It 
would  not  have  been  so  in  reality  ; something  or 
other  would  have  been  found  which  did  not  aid 
the  story,  and  the  artist  must  have  the  benefit 
of  all  the  accessories,  for  he  has  much  to  tell,  and 
little  means  of  telling  it,  only  such  signs  as  he 
can  gather,  without  violation  of  nature,  into  the 
four  corners  of  a limited  canvas.  You  find  in  it 
the  fidelity  of  a Dutch  picture,  and  I find  the 
perfection  of  arrangement : the  combination  of 
these  is  the  artist’s  secret  and  his  triumph.  This 
ideal  of  the  artist,  what  is  it?  whence  does  it 
come  ? Upon  this  tho  world  is  divided.  Is  it  that 
the  world  is  but  the  development  of  an  idea,  and 
that  in  the  mind  of  man  the  idea  exists,  and 
needs  to  be  evoked,  so  that  man  goes  before 
Nature,  interprets  her,  and  knows  what  she 
tends  to  and  strives  towards  with  throes  and 
struggles  throui<h  ages  ? This  transcendental 
view  is  not  in  favour  at  present.  It  is  the  view 
of  Schelling  and  others.  Or  is  the  ideal  no 
more  than  the  abstraction,  by  a cultivated  mind, 
of  the  special  features  of  many  observed  scenes 
of  beautiful  nature  or  beautiful  life  ? I Bhall 
ask  you  to  avoid  the  thorny  path  of  this  discus- 
sion, that  we  may  keep  our  heads  clear  for  the 
works  that  we  are  presently  to  study.  But 
there  are  some  things  on  which  we  can  agree 
and  which  we  can  all  understand.  The  critic 
and  the  artist  are  alike  in  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful ; they  differ  in  the  creative  element.  The 
artist  must  not  only  observe ; he  must  speak.  He 
finds  a necessity  laid  on  him  to  communicate  to 
others  his  ideal  of  beauty.  This  feeling  is  called 
inspiration  ; it  is  the  demon  of  Socrates,  and 
the  word  genius  is  akin  to  that.  Such  a gift  is 
sure  to  carry  with  it  an  element  of  pain ; and 
the  more  intense  the  longing,  the  greater  the 
suffering  is  apt  to  be.  “ Art  is  long  and  life  is 
fleeting ;”  and  the  resources  of  expression  are 
limited.  Ere  the  inner  ideal  can  get  itself 
interpreted,  much  Ftcorn  from  a world  unaccus- 
tomed to  a new  mode  of  interpretation  may 
have  to  be  borne.  Then  artists  must  live  ; and 
to  yoke  Pegasus  to  the  market-cart,  and  to 
snbdne  his  paces  to  such  a use,  is  a degradation. 
Some  defect  of  eye  or  hand  shows  itself,  intract- 
able to  all  teaching;  it  will  fetter  and  hinder 
for  ever  the  artist’s  power  of  expression.  With 
such  limitations  without,  and  such  an  imperious 
call  from  within,  there  cannot  be  unbroken 
peace ; there  must  often  be  exquisite  pain ; 
exquisite,  because  the  whole  temperament  of 
the  artist  is  sensitive  and  finely  tuned. 


CALCIUM  WHITES. 


THE  HERTFORD  COUNTY  GAOL. 


Under  the  operation  of  the  recently-passed 
Prisons  Act,  the  Hertford  Couuty  Gaol,  the 
governor’s  house,  chaplain’s  house,  and  grounds 
were  offered  for  Bale  by  auction  last  week  at 
the  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield.  The 
property  was  described  as  being  situated  close 
to  the  town  of  Hertford,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
buildings,  to  contain  nearly  three  acres  of  excel- 
lent building  land.  The  property  was  sub- 
mitted in  two  lots,  the  first  lot  containing  the 
gaol  and  the  governor’s  house,  comprising 
nearly  two  acres  of  land,  which,  it  was  stated, 
was  admirably  adapted  for  building  operations, 
in  which  the  mass  of  sound  material  in  the 
gaol  buildings  could  be  readily  utilised.  The 
property  was  said  to  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  supplying  the  demand  for  houses, 
which  were  much  wanted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hertford.  In  introducing  the  property,  Mr. 
Fox,  the  auctioneer,  stated  that  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hertford  was  worth  8001.  an 
acre,  when  a gentleman  present  said  the  auc- 
tioneer had  overrated  the  value  of  land  in  the 
locality.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  warmly  rejoined 
that  he  knew  it  was  worth  that  sum,  aud  as 
be  conld  prove  it,  he  was  not  to  be  put  down. 
The  bidding  commenced  at  2,000J.,  and  after  a 
spirited  competition  the  property  was  sold  for 
■4,0001.  The  chaplain’s  house  adjoining,  with 
the  grounds  and  one  acre  of  land,  was  next 
offered,  but  the  highest  bid  being  1,4101.,  the 
property  was  withdrawn. 


The  account  of  tho  preparation  of  Bla 
Meudon,  in  the  Builder  of  May  3,  suggc 
notice  of  whites  derived  from  lime  gene" 
which  will  probably  interest  those  concn 
with  the  employment  of  these  materials.  I 
It  was  even  with  Pliny  a regret  that  in 
portion  as  the  number  of  pigments  incre 
and  more  brilliant  ones  were  introduced1 
seemed  to  decline  from  the  nobility  and  pc 
nence  which  had  characterised  its  earlier 
simpler  phases.  I fear  we  have  at  the  pt 
day  too  much  reason  to  echo  his  complaints 
the  brilliance  and  variety  of  the  modern  pi  ■ 
have  certainly  a tendency  to  blind  the  artisi 1 
due  consideration  for  the  stability  of  his 
The  subject  is  perhaps  of  sufficient  impoi 
for  me  to  give  some  reasons  why  I believer 
whites,  essentially  the  same  as  that  prepat  i 
Meudon,  date  their  use  to  very  ancient  tim 
Chalk  in  greater  or  less  purity  is  foundi 
tifully  in  nature,  and  was  therefore  prop 
one  of  the  earliest  colours  used.  . Someth 
rudest  savages  use  it  among  their  war-p ; 
It  was  one  of  the  four  pigments  to  whi’ii 
early  writers  commemorate,  the  palette  di 
pristine  artists  was  limited.  Theophipj 
indeed,  expressly  mentions  its  employ  me  Ii 
painters.  To  go,  however,  no  further  <| 
than  Pliny,  who  possibly  only  copies  :l 
Theophrastus,  we  find  that  ho  me  : 
among  the  white  pigments  a substance 
doubtedly  little  differing  from  the  chalk  li] 
new  prepared  at  Meudon.  In  book 
chap.  19,  he  tells  us  11  Melinum  is  whitl 
Tho  best  is  supplied  by  the  island  of  Meld': 
is  also  found  at  Samos;  but  this  last-na 
too  fatty  to  be  used  by  painters.  The  l 
engaged  in  obtaining  this  substance  lie 
flat  to  find  the  vein  among  the  rocks.  =t 
the  same  medicinal  properties  as  E r 
chalk.”  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  informs  u 
as  the  result  of  his  analyses,  that  that 
colours  found  at  Pompeii,  and  those  used? 
decorations  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  coneix 
chalk. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  essentially  It 
preparations  have  remained  in  usein  the  ar 
the  Classic  times  throughout  the  Middle 
until  our  own  day.  One  special  use  oil 
was  to  mix  with  size  in  order  to  form  a ;! 
for  leaf-gilding,  which  should  be  haili 
durable,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  i 
burnish.  In  gilding  as  old  as  the  twelfth  c r 
we  find  a white  ground  of  this  sort,  an 
quities  discovered  in  Romo  prove  the  u 
similar  plaster,  or  “ gesso,”  for  the  apply 
of  gold  in  classic  times.  I have  no  doult 
its  use  in  this  way  has  been  handed  d<  I 
our  own  times  as  a “ trade  secret,”  and  ixi 
the  same  as  that  now  employed  by  our  ‘i 
gilders.”  A “ gesso  ” of  this  sort  was  en 
for  gilding  the  backgrounds  of  miniati 
books,  and  often  with  such  skill  as  too:; 
appearance  of  laminas  of  smoothly  pi 
gold.  w 

Illuminated  manuscripts,  indeed,  a 
veritable  ark  wherein  have  been  conserve)’ 
the  tablets  of  art  history  through  the  boi  I 
times  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Careful  .exam  I 
of  these  gorgeous  volumes  will,  I think,  cc 
most  observers  that  a chalk  white  of  grey 
was  used  also  as  a pigment ; for  the  wh 
most  pure  and  brilliant  even  in  the  fineli 
lines.  It  is  difficult  even  with  the  best ?! 
whites  to  execute  lines  of  the  same  fineni: 
delicacy,  aud  yet  body  and  brilliancy, i, 
marvel  at  in  these  reliques  of  an  art  tij 
and  laborious  for  this  age  of  rapidity.  I 
however,  is  more'to  our  present  point) 
these  old  whites  do  not  blacken  and  tax 
white-lead  does  when  used  as  a waten 
Yet  these  ancient  manuscripts  were  ■ 
executed  in  water-colour,  the  mordants  en 
beiDg  white  of  egg,  gum  arabic,  and  o« 
ally  a little  yolk  of  egg  and  animal  s? 
must  be  remembered  that  the  permant 
white  was  not  then  known.  It  is,  of 
true,  that  books  being  formally  closet 
especial  immunity  from  the  injurious  eli 
light  and  of  noxious  gases,  still  this: 
enough  to  account  for  the  wonderful  pt 
tion  of  the  brightest  colours  in  these  ad 
paintings,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  I 
pigments  were  prepared  in  some  caret- 
secret  manner  which  seems  in  some  iust.j 
least,  to  have  surpassed  our  present  pr 
F.  Lefort  (“  Chimie  des  Couleurs”)  saya 
chalk  whites  that  they  “ possess^  moa 
physical  properties  of  zinc  whites.’ 
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]i  manuscript  written,  or  rather  copied,  in 
[{j.rteenth  century,  and  of  an  origin  pro- 
ilinuch  earlier  than  that  date,  and  which 
in  the  British  Museum,  an  Apuleian 
h “ Album  de  Apuleya  ”)  is  mentioned,  and 
Ijlecially  stated  that  this  white  may  be 
i.iwith  orpiment, — a wise  caution  to  the 
t io  substitute  it,  in  such  a mixture,  for 
r!  which  would  react  chemically  upon  the 
pit.  This  must  have  been  a chalk  white. 
( no  Cennini  wrote  his  treatise  on  painting 
•.beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
all  he  describes  a white  pigment  called 
iSan  Giovanni.  I quote  from  Mrs,  Merri- 
ll ran  si  ation, — “ There  is  a natural  white 
l !;  which,  however,  requires  some  prepa- 
fi  It  is  prepared  in  this  manner : — Take 
Pjhite  slaked  lime  ; pulverise  it,  and 
it  nto  a little  tub  for  the  space  of  eight 
^panging  the  water,  and  mixing  the  lime 
d;cr  well  together,  in  order  to  extract 
ii  all  unctuous  properties.  Then  make  it 
ioall  cakes,  put  them  upon  the  roof  of  the 
on  the  sun,  and  the  older  these  cakes  are 
jjjer  they  become.  If  you  wish  to  hasten 
Epess,  aud  have  the  white  very  good, 
toe  cakes  are  dry  grind  them  on  your  slab 
ti,ter,  and  make  them  again  into  cakes  and 
pjn  as  before.  Do  this  and  you  will  see 

Sfectly  white  they  will  become.” 
iregoing  considerations,  I think,  leave 
t that  chalk  whites  have  been  long  in 
!M‘  the  sooner  a good  white  of  the  same 
rlireparod  for  the  aqua/relliste' s palette  the 
‘■hr  for  the  permanence  of  water-colour 
W3'  H.  Wilson. 


M’URTHER  DISCOVERIES  BY 
DR.  gCHLIEMANN. 
fck  journals  publish  a letter  of  Herr 
c.  to  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Berlin 

Illogical  Society,  in  which  the  writer 
i himself  to  the  following  effect  on  the 
■>na  of  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Troy : — 
cmann  is  having  a great  part  of  the 
ftleared  away  entirely,  in  order  to  com- 
jlyxpose  the  ‘Trojan’  city.  In  this 
■>  colossal  masses  of  burnt  material 
ton  laid  bare.  Large  blocks  of  unburnt 
Ptthe  form  of  flat  squares,  which  have 
itill  in  the  construction  of  the  wall,  have 
Pi'nt  to  melting-point ; they  are  com- 
Pazed  over.  To-day  (April  10),  in  my 
■ a new  ‘ treasure  ’ of  gold,  quite 
that  illustrated  in  the  sixth  part  of 
mchrift  fur  JEthnologie,  including  long 
)'  -as  found,  as  well  as  a series  of  gold 
itch  as  were  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
1 I am  consequently  able,  from  my 
fcfjrvation,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth- 
I'f  Schliemann’s  descriptions.  He  is  a 
Wjidefatigable  activity,  and  his  endurance 
tfiverance  are  really  wonderful.  As  M.  E. 
M is  also  staying  here,  the  authenticity, 
* ite,  of  these  last  excavations  is  com- 
flpsured.” 

all  very  polite  and  well  intended  by 
♦chow,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
senses  has  as  yet  pretended  that  Dr. 
ft'nn  did  not  find  the  treasures  he  has 
»!'e  the  world. 


I’CHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Special  business  meeting  called  fi 
t*!he  18th  ult.,  not  having  been  held,  j 
$ nee  of  the  non-attendance  of  a sufl 
nber  of  members  to  form  a quorum,  tl 
^ general  meeting  held  on  Friday  evei 
( 9th  inst.,  was  preceded  by  a speci; 
l Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  president,  in  tl 
’!•'  en  ^ was  unanimously  resolved  to  agre 
4 flowing  alterations  in  the  rules  : — 

—To  insert  after  “ proposal  of  two  members 
E , ?,  nlso  °*  rejecting  any  proposal."  To  ora 
, • li-yery  nomination  shall  be  made  at  a Gener 
' and  to  substitute  for  them  "The  nomiuatic 
it  * le  General  Meeting  in  each  month, 
•a  last  two  words  in  the  Ru'e,  and  to  add,"] 
IVilar  esse,  if  demanded  at  a General  Meeting.  . 
idressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  In  th 
-Vi ion  to  be  postponed  ior  at  least  a fortnigk 
_ o be  given  at  a General  Meeting,  and  sent  i 
>er  ana  Seconder  by  the  Honorary  Secretaire 
Uveek  before  the  election." 


I form  forth0  nomination  of  candidates 
1 laid  before  the  meeting  and  adopted. 

‘i  ordinary  meeting,  Messrs.  J.  S.  Nanson 
‘ Vhitelaw  were  elected  members. 

’ of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  F.  C. 
for  his  kindness  in  conducting  a large 


number  of  the  members  of  the  Association  over 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  the  3rd  inst. ; and  it  was 
announced  that  the  next  visit  would  take  place 
this  Saturday,  the  17th  inst.,  to  the  Highgate 
Infirmary,  situate  at  the  junction  of  Highgate 
and  Archway  roads,  and  recently  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  Builder  (pp.  227-9,  ante). 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the 
Entertainments  Sub-Committee  for  work  done 
in  connexion  with  the  Members’  soirde.  held  on 
25th  ult., 

The  President  announced  that  the  Water- 
colour Class,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Sutton 
Palmer,  would  commence  work  on  the  19th  inst. 
The  Surveying  Class  would  also  be  resumed  very 
shortly,  provided  that  not  fewer  than  twelve 
members  signified  their  intention  of  joining  it. 

Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  then  read  an  in- 
teresting paper,  entitled  “ Notes  on  the  Measure- 
ment of  Old  Buildings,  having  special  reference 
to  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.”  The  substance  of  this 
paper  we  publish  on  another  page. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be 
held  on  the  23rd  inst.,  the  officers  for  session 
1879-80,  will  be  nominated,  and  Mr.  W.  Pen- 
stone  will  read  a paper  on  “ Late  Wrought-iron 
Work.” 


VISIT  TO  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

The  members  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological 
Society  met  on  Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  in  large 
numbers,  at  three  p.m.,  at  the  Temple  Church, 
which  Mr.  Seddon  had  undertaken  to  exhibit 
and  describe  to  them,  permission  having  been 
kindly  granted  by  the  sub-treasurer  and  the 
master  of  the  Temple.  They  were  met  by  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  the  architect  in  charge  of  the 
church,  who  had  been  good  enough  to  hang  up 
conveniently  for  inspection  within  the  church  a 
goodly  array  of  drawings,  both  general  and 
detail,  together  with  the  set  of  drawings  of  the 
Temple  Church  by  his  present  assistant  and 
former  pupil,  Mr.  Langford,  which  have  obtaind 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

After  an  inspection  by  several  of  the  members 
of  the  remains  of  St.  Anne’s  Chapel,  outside 
the  round  church,  to  which  access  is  obtained 
by  an  opening  in  the  pavement  of  the  court, 
Mr.  Seddon  c.mducted  the  party  through  the 
fine  western  portal,  which  is  under  part  of  the 
old  cloisters,  and  now  forms  a porch  to  the 
church.  He  first  read  Borne  extracts  from 
Stow’s  “Survey  of  London,”  which  gives 
interesting  particulars  of  the  order  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  established  A.D.  1118,  for 
the  protection  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Many  noblemen 
throughout  Christendom  joined  this  order,  and 
temples  were  built  for  it  in  every  large  city  in 
England  ; but  this,  the  chief  one  in  London, 
all  being  after  the  form  of  that  at  Jerusalem, 
on  a circular  plan.  The  first  temple  of  the 
order  in  London  had  been  in  Old  Bourne 
(Holborn).  Of  this  some  most  interesting 
remains  were  recently  discovered,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, have  been  since  destroyed.  In  11S5 
this  was  abandoned,  and  the  extant  noble 
structure  commenced  in  place  of  it,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Honorins,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who 
was  on  a visit  to  England  to  endeavour  to 
engage  Henry  II.  in  the  Crusades.  The  round 
part  of  the  church  is  a most  excellent  example 
of  the  architecture  of  the  period  of  the  Transi- 
tion, on  which  Mr.  Seddon  had  on  the  previous 
Wednesday  read  the  paper  to  this  society 
which  we  have  given  elsewhere. 

The  mixture  of  the  pointed  with  the  round 
arch,  the  characters  of  the  splendid  compound 
pieces  of  Purbeck  marble,  the  dignity  and  state- 
liness of  the  proportions  as  compared  with  the 
lovely  but  slighter  work  of  the  Early  English 
portion  of  the  church  eastward,  of  fifty  years 
later,  were  pointed  out,  with  all  the  minutiae  of 
the  details  of  each.  After  the  party  had  care- 
fully inspected  the  whole  of  the  building,  and 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  and  Mr.  Lang- 
ford, and  examined  the  restored  monumental 
effigies  of  noble  companions  of  the  order  (not 
members  of  it)  which  are  on  the  floor  of  the 
round  church,  they  were  taken  over  the  very 
fine  Elizabethan  hall,  which,  with  its  richly  carved 
screen,  was  extremely  admired.  The  party  then 
proceeded  to  view  the  crypt  of  St.  John’s, 
Clerkenwell ; on  the  way  they  passed  under  the 
gateway  of  the  old  priory  of  that  rival  order  of 
the  Templars,  and  were  gratified  to  be  told  that 
the  Order  of  Hospitallers  was  still  in  existence, 
or  had  been  revived,  and  that  Sir  Edmund 


Lechmere  was  the  present  head  of  it,  and  that 
it  had  been  enabled  to  purchase  the  gateway 
and  advowson  of  the  church,  so  that  both  were 
practically  made  safe  for  the  future. 

At  the  church,  where  the  party  was  met  and 
welcomed  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson, 
Mr.  Seddon  resigned  the  conduce  of  the  party 
to  Mr.  Birch,  who  has  written  a paper  upon 
ic,  which  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  this 
journal  for  1876,  and  to  which  we  may  refer 
our  readers  for  information  with  respect  to  thi3 
interesting  relic.  The  crypt  is  on  an  unusually 
large  and  sumptuous  Beale.  What  remains  of 
it  was  under  the  choir  and  its  aisles,  and  is 
partly  of  the  date  of  the  Transition,  viz.,  the 
two  easternmost  bays,  and  the  rest  is  of  Early 
English,  so  that  hero  again  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  Gothic  principles  of  construction 
and  ornament  was  explained  to  the  assembly, 
which  then  broke  up,  well  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  programme  for  their 
meeting  had  been  carried  out. 


ST.  SEPULCHRE’S  CHURCH,  SNOW-HILL. 

Sir, — In  the  concise  and  correct  notice  of 
Mr.  John  E.  Price’s  interesting  paper,  reported 
in  the  Builder  of  last  week,  are  omitted  a few 
points  of  some  importance.  In  consequence  of 
the  damage  by  the  Great  Fire,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  strengthened  the  four  great  piers  support- 
ing the  tower,  by  inserting  semicircular  arches 
and  columns  ; these  have  been  wholly  removed, 
and  without  any  strutting  or  shoring,  until  the 
shafts  have  been  restored.  The  result  is,  the 
tower  has  bulged,  and  the  stone  staircase  is  filled 
with  concrete,  the  bellringers  having  to  ascend 
the  belfry  by  a ladder.  Mr.  Price,  also,  does  not 
mention  that  the  seventeen  bosses  in  the  groin- 
ing of  tho  porch  have  been  wholly  knocked  off 
and  destroyed.  The  windows  now  being  in- 
serted in  the  south  wall  of  the  church  are  of  a 
Flamboyant  character,  and  not  as  designed  by 
Sir  John  Popham ; this  can  be  proved  by 
engravings  and  drawings  in  existence.  It  is 
very  unusual,  and  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
this  interesting  church  should  have  been  taken 
to  pieces  prior  to  “ any  definite  plan  having 
been  agreed  upon.”  The  tenders  for  these  works 
have  been  published  in  the  Builder.  The  highest 
was  12,620£.,  and  the  lowest  accepted  was 
7,275 1. ! The  anticipated  cost  was  6,000 1.  By 
the  time  the  works  are  completed  they  will  cost 
the  same  as  if  the  body  had  been  restored  to  its 
original  state.  W.  Pettit  Griffith,  F.S.A. 


LONDON  CHURCHES. 

Sin, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  reproduction,  in  your  number  of  May  3rd, 
of  the  picture,  “ The  Threatened  City  Churches.” 

I think  I may  claim  an  almost  unique  expe- 
rience, even  among  London  men,  in  the  fact  that 
I have  attended  divine  service  in  nearly  every 
church  within  tho  City  boundaries.  Every 
edifice  represented  in  your  picture  is  familiar  to 
me  ; and  I cannot  but  regret  that  these  build- 
ings should  not  be  preserved  from  the  warehouse 
mania  which  has  set  in  so  strongly.  But  as 
long  as  lovers  of  architecture,  and  even  those 
who  would  wish  to  have  our  City  churches 
spared,  will  not  move  a finger  or  spare  one  penny 
in  their  defence,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ruthless 
speculators,  who  see  only  in  the  sacred  ground 
occupied  by  these  memorials  of  the  past  so 
much  “ eligible  ” building-ground,  will  be 
allowed  to  have  their  destructive  way.  Look- 
ing upon  your  picture,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that 
some, — St.  Mary  Aldermary,  for  instance, — 
have  weathered  the  storm  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  destroy  them.  It  remains  for  us 
jealously  to  guard  the  remainder. 

I am  afraid  you  will  consider  this  letter  but 
an  expression  of  “gratitude  for  good  things  to 
come,”  when  I ask  if  you  cannot  also  repro- 
duce the  other  two  pictures  of  City  churches 
which  you  mention  in  your  article.  Twenty. five 
years  is  a long  time.  Those  who  saw  your 
pictures  then  will  welcome  them  again ; while 
those  who  knew  not  the  Builder  of  that  epoch 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  see  them  for  the  first 
time,  as  I shall.  R.  Clark, 

Secretary  Tyndalo  Memorial  Fund. 


Tlie  Seat  of  War. — War  has  one  advantage, 
it  leads  to  the  study  of  geography.  Mr.  Wylde 
has  published  a now  map  of  British  South 
Africa,  showing  the  successive  acquisitions  and 
the  topographical  details  of  the  Cape  colony. 
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the  builder. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  GERMANY. 


An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
communal  forest  of  Eutingen,  near  Pforzheim 
(Grand-duchy  of  Baden),  on  the  occasion  of  the 
construction  of  a new  roadway  through  it.  The 
workmen,  at  not  quite  1 ft.  below  the  surface, 
came  upon  a male  statue  of  white  sandstone, 
beautifully  formed,  but  unfortunately  without 
head,  and  otherwise  much  injured.  With  it  they 
found  some  copper  coins,  the  point  of  a jayeliu 
iron,  and  a number  of  hollow  tiles.  The  objects 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Grand-ducal  Ar- 
chaeological Collection  at  Karlsruhe,  and  there 
their  undoubted  Roman  origin  was  determined. 
The  sandstone  figure  is  a Mercury,  resting  on  the 
caducous,  and  carrying  in  his  satchel  a kid.  The 
coins  are  Besterces  and  ass®  of  the  time  of 
Emperor  Antoninus  (A.D.  138-161),  and  pro- 
bably of  Trajan  (A.D.  98-117)  and  Commodus 
(A.D.  ISO-193).  The  spot  where  these  objects 
were  found,  together  with  dressed  building 
stones,  is  close  to  a former  Roman  road  leading 
from  Pforzheim  to  Oeschelbronn,  which  at  the 
present  time  still  serves  as  a footpath,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  “ Post  Road.”  It  is 
suggested  that  there  may  have  been  here  (as 
we  find  in  other  places)  a small  sanctum  to  the 
god  of  commerce.  During  the  last  few  years 
various  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Karlsruhe.  Thus  at 
Stettfeld,  in  1875,  at  a spot  called  the  “ Swedes’ 
Fountain,”  the  remains  of  a fountain,  consisting 
of  the  somewhat  mutilated  head  of  a fish-goat 
and  the  upper  part  of  a votive  stone,  with 
the  inscription : — “ In  honorem  divinm  Domus 
mneatores  ” (corps  of  trumpeters)  “ Sueton 
Cmsar  [cohortis  xxvi  voluntariorum  civium 
Romanorum].”  In  another  instance  Count 
Normann  had  some  interesting  Roman  anti- 
caglia  disinterred  in  the  tower  of  his  castle  of 
Obergrombach.  Near  the  castle  of  Ettlingen  a 
fragment  of  a Roman  inscription,  conf,  was 
found  (probably  confluentes),  whence  has 
arisen  the  name  of  Coblenz.  In  digging  for 
the  foundations  of  a new  church  in  Schollbrunn, 
in  1878,  an  altar  covered  with  reliefs  represent- 
ing Hercules  and  Hippolyte,  Minerva,  Mercury, 
and  Juno  (Ceres  ?),  was  met  with.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  Hall  of  Antiquities  at  Karlsruhe. 


A MUSEUM  OF  CURIOSITIES  AND  ITS 
LATE  OWNER. 

For  many  years  past  there  resided  in  Charter- 
house-square a Mr.  Snoxell,  a name  not  unknown 
to  collectors,  Bight-seers,  and  to  a pretty  large 
circle  of  old  citizens.  Early  last  month  the 
ardent  old  collector  and  husbander  of  varied 
and  rare  objects  amassed  during  a long  lifetime, 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  collection 
which  now,  as  we  hear,  is  about  to  be  dispersed 
by  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simpson,  is  certain  to 
command  attention,  if  it  were  only  on  account 
of  the  relics  of  Handel,  which,  according  to  the 
catalogue,  include  not  only  the  watch  and 
original  will  of  the  great  composer,  but  also  his 
portrait,  by  Woolfand,  and  the  hammer  and 
anvil  used  by  Handel  in  composing  the  “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith.” 

Some  years  since  wo  heard  that  the  British 
Museum  authorities,  on  learning  that  Mr. 
Snoxell  had  Handel’s  watch  and  will,  were 
anxious  to  obtain  them,  but  they  were  said  to 
be  equally  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  know 
how,  and  when,  and  where  their  possessor 
obtained  them.  Mr.  Snoxell  volunteered  no 
information  in  respect  to  the  latter,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  remarking  that  he  had 
Handel’s  watch  and  will,  and  that  that  was 
sufficient.  He  also  said  that  it  was  possible  the 
British  Museum  might  obtain  them  after  his 
death,  but  while  he  lived  he  intended  to  retain 
them  in  his  own  possession.  The  catalogue 
includes  singing-birds,  automaton  clocks,  up- 
wards of  600  valuable  miniatures,  and  about 
eighty  paintings,  chiefly  of  subjects  connected 
with  music.  There  are  a number  of  rare  prints 
relating  to  remarkable  places,  subjects,  incidents, 
events  and  characters,  autograph  letters  of  John- 
son, Burns,  Evelyn,  Ac.,  medals,  bronzes,  musical 
instruments,  library  and  standard  works,  and 
sundry  other  articles  and  objects  of  interest.  Mr. 
Snoxell  himself,  though  he  was  not  exactly  what 
might  be  truly  termed  an  eccentric  man,  had 
some  traits  of  eccentricity  in  his  nature.  To 
not*ce  outside  Mb  door  warned  passers  by 
and  visitors  that  there  were  “ no  lodgers  ” within 
and  on  the  landing  without  his  hall-door  there 
•was  framed  a trap  so  constructed  that  the  ancient 


collector  could,  if  he  willed,  by  moving  a cer- 
tain  lover  or  appliance,  have  dropped  a ‘ trouble- 
some customer  ” fully  6 ft.  below  the  previous 
level  of  his  feet.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
late  resident  of  Charterhouse-square  ever  scared 
any  intending  burglars  by  “ letting  them  down, 
or  whether  his  drop-table  was  more  usefully 
applied  in  the  reception  of  goods  intended  for 
the  lower  regions  of  his  odd  museum. 


A NEW  VESTRY-HALL  AND 
FREE  LIBRARY  FOR  BERMONDSEY. 

The  Bermondsey  Vestry  are  taking  steps  for 
the  erection  of  a new  vestry-hall  in  the  parish, 
in  connexion  with  a free  library.  At  their  last 
meeting  the  Vestry-hall  Committee  presented  a 
report,  in  which  they  requested  the  Board  to 
give  them  power  to  purchase  a site  for  a new 
vestry-hall,  free  library,  and  a public  hall,  in 
Tranton-road,  if  the  same  could  be  obtained  at 
a fair  price.  Several  members  of  the  Vestry 
objected  to  the  proposition  being  carried  for- 
ward at  a time  when  the  trades  of  Bermondsey 
were  especially  suffering  from  the  general  de- 
pression, and  it  was  also  urged  that  the  site 
proposed  was  ill  suited.  A resolution  having 
been  moved  to  the  effect  that  the  consideration 
of  the  question  be  deferred  until  the  next 
meeting,  Mr.  Cyrus  Legg,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  observed  that  the  proposed  buildings, 
if  carried  out,  would  cost  the  parish  at  least 
50,0001.,  and  that  under  existing  circumstances 
the  Vestry  was  not  justified  in  incurring  such 
an  expenditure.  The  proposal  to  erect  the  new 
buildings  was,  however,  warmly  supported  by  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  members  present, 
and  after  a long  discussion,  the  request  of  the 
Committee  was  granted.  Steps  will  therefore 
now  be  taken  with  a view  to  the  proposed 
buildings  being  erected. 


NEW  STATION  EXTENSION  AT  LIME- 
STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  alterations  and  extensions  here,  which 
are  now  approaching  completion,  have  occupied 
a considerable  .period  ; and  when  these  are  in 
order  for  regular  traffic,  the  station,  it  is  said, 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
About  three  years  and  a half  ago  the  work  of 
excavation  for  the  extension  was  begun  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  & Thompson,  contractors,  and 
the  difficulty  of  their  work  may  be  imagined 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  cuttings  had  to  be 
made  wholly  through  solid  rock.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Ives,  C.E.,  was  entrusted  with  the  coutract  for 
carrying  out  the  erection  of  the  roof.  Mr.  Ives 
haB  already  made  his  mark  in  this  direction  in 
connexion  with  the  roof  at  Woodside  station,  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  works,  the  bridge  at  Far- 
ringdon-Btreet  station  (where,  in  the  course  of 
seven  months  and  a half,  he  put  up  about  900 
tons  of  iron,  the  whole  erection  costing  37,0001., 
while  between  1,300  and  1,400  trains  passed 
underneath  daily),  and  also  in  his  designs  for 
the  whole  of  the  large  bridges  on  the  Central 
Railway  stations  to  Manchester.  The  actual 
erection  of  the  ironwork  in  the  roof  of  the  ex- 
tension at  Lime-street  was  commenced  under 
his  direction  on  the  6th  of  April,  1878,  and  the 
whole  of  the  roof  has  been  put  up  at  the  rate 
of  three  bays  per  month,  each  bay  weighing 
62  tons,  the  work  including  the  removal  of  the 
ponderous  staging,  which  in  itself  weighed  540 
tons,  from  one  position  to  another ; and  it  may 
be  an  interesting  fact  to  engineers  to  know  that 
one  of  these  bays  was  completed  in  the  short 
space  of  five  days  and  a half.  There  are  alto- 
gether eighteen  bays  in  the  roof, — the  ironwork 
weigMng  somewhere  about  1,800  tons, — in  con- 
nexion with  which  there  will  be  84,000  square 
feet  of  glass,  four-fifths  of  which  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  west  gable  screen,  facing  Lime- 
street,  remains  to  be  done,  but  all  the  work  in 
this  direction  will  probably  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  three  months.  The  roof  is  arched, 
with  diagonal  stmts,  and  flat  bar  bottom  tie-rods. 
The  total  rise  to  the  top  of  the  boom  is  42  ft., 
and  the  rise  of  the  tie-rod  is  25  ft.  The  roof  is 
supported  on  cast-iron  columns,  each  of  which 
weighs  11  tons.  The  columns  of  the  old  station 
and  new  extension  are  braced  together  with  iron 
rings,  so  as  to  give  them  greater  stability.  When 
completed,  as  already  stated,  it  will  cover  the 
largest  area  of  any  station  in  England,  in  two 
clear  spans  of  200  ft.  each.  St.  Pancras  station, 
London,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
now  existing  in  the  kingdom,  is  243  ft.  in  width, 
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as  compared  with  about  410  in  the  Limei-j 
station,  and  the  average  height  of  the  la  i 
82  ft. 

The  whole  of  the  ironwork  has  been  .‘d 
factured  by  the  Darlaston  Bridge  andB,| 
Company,  who  also  supplied  the  irou  for  H 
station;  and  the  glass  was  made  by  Jyi 
Chance  Brothers,  of  Birmingham.  Durin  < 
progress,  Mr.  Stevenson,  chief  engineer;;; 
London  and  North-Western,  and  Mr.  Thc'jl 
assistant  and  resident  engineer,  have  be; 
great  pains  upon  the  proper  carrying  out . i 
great  undertaking. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  SEAMEN’S  ORPIi 
INSTITUTION. 

OPENING  OF  A NEW  SANATORIUM. 

A few  years  ago  a Seamen’s  Orphan  1 ; 
tion  was  erected  in  one  of  the  public  pe:i 
the  east  side  of  Liverpool,  chiefly  by  tl,  | 
scriptions  of  the  local  ship-owners.  A: 
time  ago  an  epidemic  broke  out  amon};; 
children  in  the  institution,  which  almoslm 
its  being  temporarily  closed.  This  ha: 
followed  by  the  erection  of  a sanatorh. 
connexion  with  the  institution,  at  a c , 
4,0001.,  which  has  been  entirely  defral  i 
Mr.  R.  Brooklebank,  one  of  the  oldeli 
largest  shipowners  in  the  port.  The  Hi 
was  opened  by  the  Mayor  recently,  wit'" 
ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  alargega;i 
of  merchants  and  others.  It  forms  a di  n 
block,  but  is  connected  with  the  orpi 
itself  by  a covered  corridor.  The  architii 
design  is  in  keeping  with  the  orphana.i 
constructed  of  the  same  materials,  visf 
bricks,  with  red  brick  window  dr^ 
Internally,  the  building  contains  the  adrnci 
tive  department  on  the  ground  floor,  co  1 
of  the  offices,  the  surgery,  and  medical  cl 
apartments,  together  with  kitchens  anct 
rooms.  The  upper  portion  of  the  buildit 
tains  the  Bick  wards,  with  dormitories  fc> 
children.  It  is  intended  to  apply  the  V 
to  a double  purpose,  and  it  will  be 
teaching  the  girls  in  the  institution  cook} 
laundry  work  when  not  occupied  as 
torium.  In  addition  to  the  two  buildiu 
erected  in  connexion  with  the  instituii 
erection  of  a residence  for  the  chaplain# 
templated. 

The  architect  of  the'  sanatorium  is  M 
Grayson,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  I.? 
Nicol. I 


NEW  POST-OFFICE,  CORK. I 
In  a few  days  the  new  Post-officejj 
George-street,  will  be  handed  over  to  th 
Telegraph  authorities  by  the  builder' 
officials  have  purchased  the  site  of  \ 
theatre.  The  temple  of  Roscius  has- 
away,  and  in  its  place  is  the  practi 
where  letters  are  posted  and  from  win1 
grams  are  transmitted.  This  building  1 
erected  at  a cost  of  8,000J.,  and  thoug1 
all  what  it  should  be  as  regards  exte:i 
pearance,  it  is  Bolid  and  substantial,  .j 
ing  internally  a variety  of  modern  iil 
ments.  The  first  story  is  entirely  of  lit1 
and  the  others  of  local  sandstone,  wit. 
ings  and  cornices  of  the  limestone.  _T. ; 
three  tiers  of  boxes  that  will  be  dispi 
in  the  usual  way,  for  letters,  newspap/ 
On  entering  the  doorway  there  is  a laii 
on  the  left-hand  Bide  of  which  is  a fit! 
60  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  broad.  This  is  cffi; 
“ sorting- room,”  but  for  the  present  at 
of  it  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public 
purchase  of  stamps,  transmission  of  tel 
&c.  The  entire  front  portion  of  the  bu 
devoted  to  the  postal  department,  and 
portion  to  the  telegraph  department.  1 
the  sorting-office  on  the  ground-floor 
telegraph  stores  and  waiting-rooms  i 
messengers.  A noticeable  feature  in  fi 
post-office  is  the  extensive  use  of  concrei 
division  walls,  steps  of  stairs,  arches  an 
are  made  of  concrete,  and  this  is  the  fin 
in  Cork  in  which  every  step  in|a  flight  c 
numbering  nearly  100  steps,  is  composed) 
of  concrete.  The  steps  and  landings  arc; 
concrete,  with  iron  balustrades  and  masi 
handrails.  The  back  room  on  the  firs' 

devoted  to  the  telegraph  department,! 
called  the  “ instrument-room.”  It  is  b 
by  60  ft.  broad,  and  is  lighted  and  ventr 
an  open  roof.  The  first  floor  in  fron 
up  by  the  postmaster’s  and  other  o 
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k story  is  also  occupied  by  offices,  utilised 
flo  employed  in  the  telegraph  department. 
Ilj.lding  was  designed  by  Mr.  Owens,  archi- 
c!  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  contract 
a pried  out  by  Mr.  Richard  Evans,  Cork, 
rues  Williams  was  clerk  of  works. 


BiROPOSED  NEW  ROAD,  RAMSGATE. 
Reported  in  our  last  issue  the  award  of 
Bps  to  competitors  made  by  the  profes- 
Woferee,  Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  A.  Cumings, 
oin  the  first  was  awarded,  thus  describes 
sji, — “ In  submitting  a design  for  the  pro- 
se w road,  I shall  briefly  call  your  attention 
•I  I think  are  the  three  salient  points  to  bo 
r :ed, — (1)  the  route,  (2)  the  construction, 
k the  cost,  hoping  that  I may  succeed  in 
mg  you  favourably  with  the  view  which 
waken  of  the  subject  generally. 

Route. — In  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
fceign,  the  route  of  the  proposed  road 
urn  the  Parliamentary  plan  is  very  nearly 
: , a route  as  can  be  selected.  Certain 
Motions  of  it  are,  however,  recommended, 
d ill  bo  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
^conditions  and  requirements,  and  are  as 
it— First,  the  road  has  been  brought  more 
temth  between  Twonty-steps  and  Albion- 
Hid  secondly,  on  the  East  Cliff  it  has  been 
bl  to  the  edge  thereof.  This  last  altera- 
IpfjgGsted  as  a decided  improvement  on 
Miamentary  plan,  on  the  grouud  that  this 
riof  the  road  being  a sea-view  promenade 
be  as  near  to  the  sea  as  possible,  with- 
al intervening  objects  to  intercept  the 
pimple  means  of  access  to  the  new  road 
bj'ided  from  the  adjacent  street,  and  a 
W>mmunication  established  between  the 
ltd  and  the  sands,  railway  station,  har- 
W.,  by  the  widening  of  Kent-terrace  and 
ifit’he  Military-road  will  be  improved  by 
Jfcghtly  widened  in  front  of  the  proposed 
<3  but  the  Inner  Harbour  will  be  in  no 
jfcted.  The  gradients  of  the  road  are  the 
lathoso  on  the  Parliamentary  plan,  which 
5*t  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 
^Instruction. — The  road  is  proposed  to  be 
ille  between  the  kerbs,  with  two  paths, 
Mt-  6 in.  wide,  and  would  be  formed  with 
ikJllints  or  4 in.  of  gravel,  on  a foundation 
c.’  or  dry  filling ; the  paths  would  be 
u>on  concrete.  Commencing  at  the  west 
i|uow  road  would  be  carried  on  a viaduct 
V:ts  foundations  in  the  Military- road, 
to-duct  would  be  constructed  almost 
tof  concrete,  and  consists  of  seven  bold 
With  their  connecting  piers,  with  a bold 
h;  cornice  over  the  same.  Redbrickwork 
used  in  certain  portions,  as  shown  on 
Rawing.  Passing  on  from  the  east  end 
uiaduct,  the  road  is  carried  over  York- 
« another  viaduct  of  a plainer  and  totally 
^character.  Crossing  Harbour-street  it 

Ift.veen  retaining  walls  until  it  arrives  on 
ng  levels  on  the  East  Cliff  Promenade, 
mentioned  viaduct  and  the  retaining 
uld  be  built  of  concrete,  faced  with 
N:*  -A-  handsome  cast-iron  ornamental 

^runs  throughout  the  length  of  the 
Vh  Portland  stone  pedestals  supporting 
[Standard  lamps  of  a bold  and  orna- 
jjharacter,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
Pice  of  the  road  when  lighted  up  in  this 
IWould  be  highly  satisfactory.  Provision 
xfl  made  in  the  estimate  both  for  the 
bind  drainage  of  the  road. 

, ,)si— The  tender  submitted  with  this 
■S’8  been  supplied  to  the  author  by  one 
1 rst  contractors  in  London,  and  has 
^ led  on  quantities  carefully  taken  out 
gerienced  surveyor.  The  committee  may 
i]  rely  upon  it  that  this  design  can  be  car- 
bit  for  the  sum  named  on  the  drawings  in 
<vhly  complete  and  satisfactory  manner, 
bjclusion,  I beg  to  state  that  I have 
9,)1y  ’gnored  the  idea  of  iron  as 


suitability,  durability,  and  economy,  and  thus 
justify  the  motto  I have  adopted.” 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  40,982?.  14s.  lid., 
exclusive  of  any  sums  to  be  paid  for  purchasing 
property,  or  as  compensation.  We  wonder  if 
41,000?.  would  not  have  been  as  nearly  right  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  accepting  the  office  of 
judge,  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
— “ I shall  be  happy  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
referee  as  regards  the  designs  for  the  premium- 
fee  charged  by  engineers  in  my  position, — viz., 
one  hundred  guineas.”  This  is  information. 


g of  opinion  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  the 
Doth  on  the  ground  of  constant  expense 
' itter  of  repair,  painting,  &c.,  and  also 
i't  does  not  present  that  bold  and 
•Appearance  to  the  eye  that  a stone  or 
h structure  does.  I do  not  think  it 
more  economical  in  the  first  cost  than 
' I whilst  I am  quite  certain  that  for 
\ 100  an“  cheapness  afterwards  it  would 
comparison  therewith.  In  brief,  I beg 
Dr  your  considerate  notice  a design  that 
y1  commend  itself  on  the  ground  of 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CO-OPERATIVE 
STORES. 

CONVERSION  OP  THE  QUEEN’S  THEATRE. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  the 
Queen’s  Theatre,  in  Long-acre,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  University  Co-operative  Association,  by 
whom  it  has  been  purchased,  is  at  present  in 
progress,  and  the  contractors  aro  under,  an 
engagement  to  complete  the  works  by  the  end 
of  June,  when  the  stores  are  to  be  opened  for 
business.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
auditorium  and  stage  departments  of  the 
theatre  have  been  cleared  away,  the  main  walls 
only  remaining,  and  the  entire  area,  which  is 
125  ft.  in  length  and  51  ft.  in  width,  is  being  con- 
verted by  the  erection  of  four  spacious  floors 
and  a basement,  of  uniform  dimensions,  and 
when  completed,  the  aggregate  floor  area,  in- 
cluding four  other  floors  at  the  east  end,  running 
north  and  south  from  Long-acre,  along  Charles- 
street,  will  be  nearly  an  acre  in  extent.  The 
basement  part  of  the  reconstructed  building  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  portion  consisting 
of  cellarage,  and  the  other  for  receiving  and 
delivering  of  goods.  The  floor  of  the  basement 
is  of  concrete,  and  has  a fireproof  ceiling,  also  in 
concrete.  The  several  floors  above  aro  also  of 
fireproof  construction.  The  ground-floor,  which 
is  18  ft  in  height,  has  an  arched  and  vaulted 
ceiling,  resting  on  strong  iron  columns,  and 
consisting  of  iron  girders  aud  concrete,  con- 
structed on  Dennett’s  patent,  the  ceiling  of  the 
second  floor  being  of  similar  construction, 
the  ground  and  first  .floors  being  thus  separated 
from  the  two  upper  floors  by  fireproof  materials. 
The  first-floor  is  the  same  height  as  the  ground- 
floor  below,  and  the  second  and  third  floors  are 
14  ft.  high.  All  the  several  floors  are  supported 
on  iron  columns  and  girders.  The  ground  and 
first  and  second  floors  will  be  set  apart  for  the 
sale  of  goods  in  the  several  departments,  whilst 
the  third  or  top  floor  will  be  used  as  offices  and 
workrooms.  That  "part  of  the  theatre  at  the 
east  end,  which  consisted  of  the  scene-dock, 
painting-rooms,  and  dressing-rooms  has  also 
been  reconstructed  with  four  floors,  which  will 
be  used  for  the  business  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  the  several  floors 
already  described.  The  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, containing  the  principal  entrance  from 
Long-acre,  to  the  box  circles,  together  with  the 
handsome  and  spacious  Btaircase  and  saloons, 
has  not  been  structurally  disturbed,  and  is 
intended  to  be  re-decorated,  whilst  what  were 
the  saloons,  on  a level  with  the  first  and  second 
floors,  are  intended  to  be  appropriated  as  read- 
ing, writing,  and  refreshment  rooms,  for  the 
accommodation  of  members  of  the  association, 
who  will  be  at  liberty  to  spend  their  leisure 
there,  the  arrangements  in  this  respect  giving  the 
association  the  character  of  a club.  This  part 
of  the  building  has  been  entirely  refaced  and 
decorated  externally. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Drury  & Lovering, 
and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall. 


Proposed  Femals  School  of  Art.— We 

understand  that  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward  proposes  to 
supply  a want  which  has  been  greatly  felt  in 
this  country,  in  the  shape  of  a school  of  art  to 
which  ladies  can  send  their  daughters  to  learn 
painting  and  drawing.  For  this  purpose  she 
has  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Cal- 
deron, R.A.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Millais,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A., 
who  have  consented  to  visit  the  school  once  a 
month,  thus  securing  to  the  pupils  an  advantage 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  else- 
where. The  instruction  will  include  oil-painting 
in  all  its  branches,  water-colour  painting,  draw- 
ing, tile  and  china  painting,  and  fan  painting. 
Each  department  will  be  under  the  direct  ma- 
nagement and  supervision  of  Mrs.  Ward,  assisted, 
when  necessary,  by  competent  instructors.  ’ 


THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  ACT  AT 
DERBY. 

ANOTHER  FALLCRK. 

The  Derby  Town  Council  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borough  generally  beheld  with  satisfac- 
tion the  passing  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act 
in  1875,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  deciding 
that  when  an  opportune  time  should  arrive  they 
would  put  it  into  force  in  some  quarter  of  the 
town.  There  was  unanimity  on  the  question 
both  in  the  Council  and  among  the  outside 
public,  excepting,  of  course,  those  who  were  the 
owners  of  buildings  which  were  liable  to  come 
under  the  Act.  Near  the  contre  of  the  town, 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Market-place,  there 
exists  an  area  which  has  been  characterised  as 
“ unwholesome”  time  after  time  in  the  council- 
chamber.  This  area  contains  courts  and  alleys 
of  a narrow,  ill- ventilated  character,  while  the 
houses  are  dilapidated  and  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  The  medical  officer’s  reports  for 
years  past  have  been  conclusive  as  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  something  being  done  to  clear 
away  the  dwellings  which  at  present  exist  on  this 
area.  A committee  was  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council  in  1876  to  report  on  the  best  steps  to 
be  taken  to  effect  a reform.  This  committee  at 
length  prepared  an  exhaustive  report,  which 
was  laid  before  the  Council  on  the  9th  of 
November  last.  It  recommended  the  entire 
pulling  down  of  an  area  embracing  31,761  yards 
super.  Of  this,  7,576  yards  were  proposed  to 
be  used  in  the  widening  of  old  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  streets.  The  total  oost  was  estimated 
at  86,000?.,  52,000?.  of  which  would  be  realised 
by  the  re-sale  of  the  building  land,  thus  leaving 
the  sum  of  34,000?.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates. 
The  above  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  Council  unanimously.  The  matter  was  next 
brought  before  them  on  January  23,  when  signs 
of  wavering  were  shown.  Speeches  were 
made  against  the  project,  and  an  amendment 
proposed,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
time  had  not  come  to  put  the  Act  into  force. 
The  amendment  was,  however,  withdrawn,  and 
the  necessary  formal  representations  were  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  A public 
inquiry  was  held  in  March  before  Mr.  Morgan, 
one  of  the  Local  Government  inspectors.  The 
scheme  was  opposed  by  several  owners  of  pro- 
perty, some  of  whom  urged  that  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  while  others  contended  that  the 
Corporation  were  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  to  secure  good  pro- 
perty at  the  price  of  “ unwholesome  ” habita- 
tions, in  order  that  they  might  effect  some 
street  improvements  at  a little  cost.  As  to 
whether  or  not  this  charge  was  well  founded,  wo 
need  not  venture  an  opinion  ; — anyhow  the,  com- 
mittee decided  at  the  inquiry  to  submit  to  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  scheme.  At  the 
meetings  of  the  Town  Council  held  since  the 
inquiry,  when  the  scheme  has  been  introduced 
for  its  advancement,  there  had  been  sharp  dis- 
cussions and  divisions,  which  had  shown  that 
the  unanimity  of  the  9th  of  November  ha3 
totally  loft  the  Council.  On  the  21st  of  April  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  held,  when  tho 
decision  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (which 
was  favourable  to  the  application  of  the  Act  in 
the  area  proposed)  was  brought  forward.  The 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Committee  also  came  for- 
ward with  a proposal  that  the  Board  be 
asked  if  they  would  allow  the  corporation  to 
divide  the  area  into  three  parts,  dealing  with 
each  part  separately  and  at  different  periods  ; 
also  that  the  Corporation  might  be  allowed  to 
possess  optional  power  as  to  whether  or  not  ic 
should  go  on  with  the  second  and  third  portions 
of  the  scheme,  after  having  dealt  with  the  first. 
The  proposition  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
eight, — forty-four  members  of  tho  Corporation 
voting.  The  Local  Government  Board  refused 
to  accede  to  this  request,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
the  Council  were  called  on  to  decide  whether  they 
should  abandon  the  scheme  altogether,  or  commit 
themselves  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  portion  or 
portions  of  it.  In  a thin  Council  it  was  decided 
by  a majority  of  six  to  abandon  it  altogether. 
The  chief  argument  urged  against  the  carrying 
out  of  the  scheme  by  its  opposers  was  that  it 
would  tend  to  increase  the  already  heavy  rates 
of  the  town.  Also,  they  point  to  the  heavy 
expenditure  which  must  soon  fall  on  the  rate- 
payers on  their  erection  of  a new  lunatic  asylum, 
the  adoption  of  a thorough  system  of  sewage, 
&c.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  total  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  original  recommendation  of  the 
committee  would  only  augment  the  rates  by  ljd. 
in  tho  pound,  and  this  comparatively  small  de- 
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mand  wonld  Dot  tall  on  the  ratepayers  all  at 
once,  as  the  work  would  extend  over  several 
years.  Of  course,  all  the  money  which  has 
been  spent  in  preliminary  work  has  been  thrown 
away,  provided  the  Local  Government  allows 
the  Council  to  abandon  the  scheme  at  this  stage. 
The  Derby  Town  Council  is  noted  for  its  vacil- 
lating proclivities,  but  this  latest  coup  of  theirs 
is  most  inexplicable.  By  it  they  aver  that  they 
made  a mistake  on  the  9th  of  November  ; that 
the  unwholesome  area  near  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  no  cause  of  immorality,  crime,  and 
disease  ; that  the  medical  officer  of  health’s 
reports  are  fallacious  ; and  that  it  is  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  town  to  conserve  with  all  their 
accompaniments  the  foul  courts  and  alleys  in 
the  vicinity  of  Willow-row  and  Walker-lane. 


in  in  response  to  the  Society’s  invitation,  each 
made  a few  remarks,  and  the  discussion  was  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
Ramsay,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  Mr.  Henry  Bright 
(Leamington),  Captain  Douglas  Galton  Mr. 
A.  H.  Brown,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  O.B., 
Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell,  Dr.  Tripe,  and  Dr.  Wilson. 

When  the  Conference  re-assembled  after  a 
brief  interval  for  luncheon,  Mr.  Stansfeld  was 
able  to  be  in  his  place.  The  Conference  con- 
ti  med  sitting  till  past  five  o’clock,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  agreed  to : — 


“ That  thi"  Conference  wishes  to  express  its  entire  satis- 
faction at  the  action  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
applying  to  the  Government  lor  the  appointment  ot  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  a national 
water  supply;  and  earnestly  hopes  that  the  Hovernmeut 
will  take  steps  without  any  delay  to  carry  into  eflect  the 
resolutions  of  last  year’s  Conference. 


CARDIFF  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Cardiff  Corporation  are  promoting  a Bill 
in  this  session  of  Parliament,  called  “ The 
Cardiff  Corporation  Bill,”  for  the  purpose, 
among  other  things,  of  vesting  in  them  the 
undertaking  of  the  Cardiff  Waterworks  Company. 
The  price  agreed  on  for  the  works  is  300,0001. 
The  company  obtained  powers  by  an  Act  last 
year  to  construct  additional  works,  partly  pump- 
ing and  partly  gravitation,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
135,0001.,  to'meet  the  growing  requirements  of 
the  rapidly-growing  population  of  the  town  of 
Cardiff  and  the  outside  districts  within  the  area 
of  the  company’s  supply.  The  Bill  came  before 
a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
24th  and  25th  ult.,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  bart., 
chairman. 

The  only  petition  remaining  against  the  Bill 
was  that  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of 
Llandaff  and  Whitchurch,  which  are  not  now 
supplied  with  water  by  the  company,  but  are 
within  their  area  of  supply.  The  Corporation 
offered  to  construct  the  works  necessary  to 
supply  them  in  the  usual  way,  or  to  deliver 
water  in  bulk  to  them  at  a certain  point,  on 
liberal  terms.  After  hearing  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Jones,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  John  A.  B. 
Williams,  M.  Inst.  C E.,  the  engineer  to  the 
Corporation,  the  Chairman  stated  that, — 


We  shall  publish  some  more  extended  notes 
of  the  Conference  in  our  next. 

We  may  add  that  a “ national  water  supply 
exhibition  is  to  be  opened  this  Saturday  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium.  The  exhibition  will 
contain  the  following  sections  : — 


I.  — Meteorology.— Class  1.  RaiuMl  and  catchment 
basins,  illustrated  by  maps,  plans,  tables,  and  models. 
Class  2.  Instruments,  rain  gauges,  percolation,  evapora- 
tion, and  river  measuring  apparatus,  &c. 

II. — Geology.— Illustrating  the  connexion  between  geo- 
,gical  structure  and  available  supplies  of  water. 

III. — Collection  and  Storage  of  Water.— Plans  and 
modeh  of  existing  waterworks  and  waterworks 


ACCOMMODATION  IN  THEATRE! : 

With  your  consent,  I suggested  in  the  i 
of  the  Builder  (vol.  xxxv.  (1877),  p.  644)1  • 
as  cabs  and  omnibu.-es  were  liceused  to  lij 
certain  number  of  persons,  so  should  theati  > 
bo  licensed.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  tE> 
many  suggestions  made  public  by  you  at  j 
by  one  carried  out.  In  the  bye-laws  isst  7 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (publisLi 
your  last  number),  the  minimum  space  aVfj 
to  each  person  in  any  new  theatre,  musujl 
&c.,  must  not  be  less  than  1 ft.  8 in.  by  1 f , 
in  the  gallery,  and  not  less  than  2 ft.  4tJ 
1 ft.  8 in.  in  the  other  parts.  The  nexb; 
should  be  to  alter  some  of  the  presents 
The  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  (upper  be  ( 
a disgrace  to  civilisation,  worse  than  a ] 


slaver,  for  in  the  case  of  the  theatre  w| 


“ The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  has  been  proved,  and  that  they  agree  to  clause  7 ; 
and  they  consider  that  the  sum  of  4001.  a year,  which  is 
proposed  to  be  charged  to  the  Llandaff  Sanitary  Authority, 
is  a fair  and  equitable  amount,  and  they  will  require  a 
clause  to  be  framed  to  that  effect.” 


progress.  t^d  Development  of  Supplies.- Plans  for 

improved  supply  as  regards  fresh  aources  of  supply  to  the 
metropolis  by  embankment,  &c.,  as  regards  fresh  sources 
of  supply  to  the  metropolis,  as  regards  groups  of  towns, 
and  as  regards  villages  end  isolated  towns  and  districts. 

V. — Distribution  of  Water.- Class  1.  Historical  illus- 

trations of  old  piping,  taps,  valves,  &c.  Class  2.  Modern 
appliances  for  water  conveyance.  Class  3.  Pumping, 
extinguishing  fires,  &c.  Class  4.  Cisterns  and  other  house- 
hold appliances.  „ 

VI. — Water  Examination.— Exhibition  of  appliances 
used  for  chemical  analysis,  in  microscopic  examination, 
and  in  examining  clearness  of  water. 

VII.  -filtering.— Class  1.  Early  attempts  at  filtering. 
Class  2.  Large  filters  for  public  companies,  t lass  3. 
House  and  domestic  filters,— cistern  filters,  table  filters. 

VIII.  — Hardness.— Class  1.  Illustrations  of  the  effects 
of  hardness  upon  washing,  cooking,  and  tea  and  coffee 
making.  Class  2.  Methods  of  testing  hardness.  Class  3. 
Methods  for  lessening  hardness. 

IX. — Disease.— Class  1.  Maps,  plans,  and  statistics 
showing  the  connexion  between  disease  anil  bad  water, 
polluted  water,  unsuitable  water,  and  insufficient  supply. 

X. — Antiquarian.— Class  1 Plans  and  drawings  illus- 
trating early  water  supply  of  London.  Class  2.  Drawings, 
engravings,  and  pictures  generally,  illustrating  buildings 


with  the  hope  of  receiving  a little  eas  ?! 
comfort.  I look  forward  to  the  day  when  1 ! 
hear  that  a rearrangement  of  the  Beats  he:! 
been  insisted  on. 

In  the  dress-circle  of  the  Lyceum,  again 
withstanding  what  has  been  said  of  itr  i 
ments  in  it,  there  are  three  “ places”  o:] 
side,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  back  ill 
which  it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  ma  i 
long  legs  to  sit;  at  any  rafe,  there  wer\| 
places  on  the  opening  night  of  tho  present  ij] 
I have  taken  good  care  not  to  make  a 1 
experiment. 

To  return  to  the  aforesaid  bye-laws,  u 
pity  that  the  last  (17th)  law  (qy.)  wap; 
duced,  because  the  whole  of  the  precedir| 
(qy.)  might  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  1 1 
ing  to  the  personal  or  friendly  positiq 
applicant  might  be  in  with  the  Board,  fl 


The  petition  of  the  Penarth  Local  Board  of 
Health,  whose  district  is  supplied  by  the  water 
company,  was  withdrawn, — a differential  rate  of 
ten  per  cent,  having  been  agreed  to  in  favour  of 
tho  ratepayers  of  Cardiff, — as  were  also  the 
petitions  of  Lord  Windsor  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bute. 


NATIONAL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  annual  conference  on  national  water 
Eupply,  sewage,  and  health,  was  opened  on 
Thursday,  and  continued  yesterday  (Friday), 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill  (chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society)  occupied  the  chair 
in  the  absence  (through  illness)  of  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  and  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  stated  that  in  response  to 
the  offer  of  the  Society  of  one  gold  and  three 
silver  medals  for  the  best  suggestions  for  divid- 
ing England  and  Wales  into  districts  for  the 
eupply  of  pure  water  to  the  towns  and  villages 
in  each  district,  twelve  papers  or  essays  were 
seDt  in ; of  these  the  committee  appointed 
to  adjudicate  upon  them  (Professor  Abel, 
Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
Professor  Prestwicli,  Professor  Ramsay,  and 
Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.),  selected  seven  as 
being  worth  printing  for  circulation  at  the  Con- 
ference. The  committee  were  of  opinion  that 
none  of  the  essays  sent  in  were  worthy  of  a 
gold  medal ; but  they  had  selected  two  which 
they  thought  worthy  of  silver  medals,  viz., — 1, 
the  essay  bearing  the  motto,  “ Better  late  than 
never,”  by  Mr.  Frederick  To  pi  is ; 2,  that  bear- 
ing the  motto,”  “ Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi 
sed  saepe  cadendo,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.s! 
The  committee  thought  that  there  were  many 
points  of  merit  in  all  the  seven  essays  they  had 
selected  for  printing;  but  they  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  two  they  had  selected 
for  awards  were  much  superior  to  the  rest. 

Mr.  Toplis  and  Mr.  Lucas  having  given  the 
Bubstance  of  their  essays,  Mr.  James  Birkett 
Mr  Samuel  B.  Goslin,  Mr.  A.  T.  Atkinson,  and 
Professor  Ansted,  authors  of  other  essays  sent 


•Pollution.— Class  1— Plans  for  preventing  river 
pollution.  Class  2.  Plans  for  preventing  well  pollution. 
Class  3.  Pollution  in  connexion  with  fisheries.  Class  4. 
Diagrams  and  plans  showing  how  pollution  (often  un- 
.spected)  may  occur.  Class  5.  Maps  and  plans  showing 
,e  area  of  extensive  river  pollution. 

XII. — Literature. 

XIII. — Class  1.  Appliances  for  cooling  water  in  summer. 
Class  2.  Waters  artificially  aerated. 


BLOOM  ON  TILES. 

I have  had  some  practical  experience 
laying,  having,  since  March,  1846,  laii 
thousands  with  my  own  hands.  Of  com 
bed  must  first  he  levelled  and  floated  w I 
Crete,  and  Roman  or  Portland  cement  t! 
half-and-half  with  sharp  sand,  taking  « 
wash  off  the  surface  as  the  work  proceed 
coarse  flannel  drawn  over  the  work-'l 
efflorescence  will  soon  show  itself,  and" 
continue  for  a year  or  two.  This  n 
always  washed  off  “ with  plain  water  anc» 
grease,”  as  my  dear  friend  the  late  J 
Minton  once  told  me, — nothing  better.  i| 


AN  INSURANCE  QUESTION. 

MARTIN  V.  COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE. 


This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  from  the  defend- 
ants the  amount  of  two  policies  for  the  sum  of  7b0l.  on 
stock,  plant,  &c.,  in  two  houses  in  course  of  erection  at 
Redesdale-street,  Chelsea.  The  houses  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  were  insured  in  tho  Law  Union  Company's 
Office  by  the  owner.  The  stock,  plant,  Ac.,  were  insured  in 
the  County  by  the  builder.  There  had  been  a former 


1’he  new  policy  for  750 /.,  by  mistake  of  the  agent  of  the 
County,  was  effected  on  the  houses  instead  of  stock,  the 
premium  being  paid,  viz.,  8s.  per  cent.  After  the 


occasionally  show  itself  for  years,  espec 
frosty  weather.  Tile  floors  in  cburcheilr 
be  washed  weekly  if  it  be  desired  to  w 
their  primitive  beauty.  In  private  ' 
whether  glazed  or  plain,  they  should  be  1- 
daily. 

As  for  tiles  on  wall  surfaces,  they  are  •( 
in  with  Keene’s  cement,  gauged  half-.' 
with  freestone  sand.  Glazed  tiles  rarel 
any  efflorescence  ; but  as  it  proceeds  jr.- 
cement  it  will  find  its  way  and  appear, 
joints.  As  for  laying  encaustic  tiles  il 
such  would  be  scamping  the  work. 

H.  . 


WASTE-WATER  COCK. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  an  inquiry  which  aj  i 
in  yours  of  April  19th,  from  <f  ’’ 


“ J.  S.  R.,"i 


John  Thomas  Gkamlici 
Plumber  and  Mainlayer  to  the  : 

Municipality.  W 


YORKSHIRE  FINE  ART  EXHIBIT 


sncEr™ * w™  ?on  tut  ? pr..« . 

County  they  were  willing  to  rectify  the  policies,  provided  '•  guldens  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Anton, 
the  Law  Union  would  allow  them  to  do  so.  Tho  Law  gartner  engineer,  Vienna,  for  the  best  of 
Union  refused  to  recognise  the  error,  thus  the  Patent  °reventing  water-waste  in  houses,  andap* 
Mr.  Roxburgh,  Q.C..  and  Mr.  Plunkett,  appeared  for  j of  300  guldens  to  Mr.  Emil  Schrabetz  II 
plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Chitty,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Burt,  for  ; Best  cock  for  6treet  drinking-fountains, 
defendants.  - m 

From  tho  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  origin- 
ally effected  a policy  on  stock,  Ac.,  in  the  four  bouses  for 
1,0002.,  and  on  February  6th  effected  a further  policy  on 
two  of  the  houses  for  509/.  On  March  26th,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  1,000/.  policy,  a fresh  policy  was  effected  for 
280/.  The  old  policy  for  1,009/.  being  given  to  the  office 
to  copy  from  (they  keeping  the  old  policy).  After  the  fire 
occurred  the  mistake  was  discovered  that  the  last  policies 
were  on  houses  instead  of  stock,  &c.,  but  the  same  pre- 
mium being  paid,  viz..  8s.  per  cent.,  policies  were  shown 
in  court  by  the  Law  Union  proving  that  it  was  not  an  extra 
rate  of  premium.  The  plaintiffs  showed  to  the  contrary, 
by  placing  policies  before  the  Master  of  the  Robs,  by 
which  they  proved  that  the  County  Hire  Office  had  charged  i 
just  double  for  stock  to  what  was  charged  on  the  policy  for 
houses,  with  workmen  therein  ■ nly.  After  a great  deal  of 
evidence  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  policies  in  question  was  a mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  agent,  and  he  did  not  think  the  County  Fire 
Office  should  have  allowed  the  case  to  come.  He  would 
adjourn  the  case  till  Thursday,  in  the  hope  that  the  case 
would  be  settled  by  the  counsel. 

On  Thursday  morning,  May  1st,  before  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  case  again  came  on.  Mr.  Chitty,  Q.C.,  for 
the  defendants,  stated  that  the  Law  Union  withdrew  from 
the  action,  and  would  allow  the  County  to  rectify  the 
policies,  with  the  consent  of  the  Court,  and  would  also  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  action. 


-My  attention  has  been  called  to  anartio 
last  week’s  number  of  the  Builder  wit  h referent 
Yorkshire  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  in  which  the  qni 
my  patent  glazing  (which  was  used  for  the  permain 
of  the  bui  ding)  has  been  omitted.  The  area  glazt 
' ciple  over  the  Lecture  Hall,  Picture  Galleri! 
11,900  superficial  feet.  A I 

W11.  Edqccmbb  aw 


Memorial  Theatre,  Stratford-on! 

A view  of  the  theatre  in  Stratford-oi 
inaugurated  on  Shakspeare’s  birthday  lat- 
he found  in  our  volume  for  1S76  (xxxiV.)»i 
According  to  the  plan  originally  pnbus 
dress  circle  was  very  badly  arranged  for 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  has  been  amended. 
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BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSES. 

ord. — The  work  of  erecting  new  public 
if;  in  Blackfriars-street,  Salford,  has  been 
njmced.  The  site  has  an  area  of  1,155 
rj  yards,  Bituate  between  Blackfriars-street 
,r  ivald-street,  and  was  purchased  at  a cost 
f ter  yard.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of 
T;hs  was  let  to  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  Pondlo- 
Lr  6,0251.,  and  the  contract  for  the  erec- 
ii  the  superintendent’s  house  adjacent  was 
I'to  Messrs.  Lord  & Holland,  contractors. 
'Hiding  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  with 
d'  The  material  used  in  construction  will 

0 k with  stone  and  terra-cotta  dressings, 
blue  slates  and  light  iron  girders  forming 
nif.  The  swimming-bath  for  men  will  be  87  ft. 
: length  and  37  ft.  in  breadth,  the  water 
hieing  80  ft.  in  length  by  25  ft.  in  breadth, 
b .re  to  be  twenty-six  dressing-boxes  on  each 
D the  bath.  The  women’s  plunge-bath  will 
il:t.  6 in.  in  length  and  23  ft.  in  breadth, 
a,e  water-space  33  ft.  in  length  and  17  ft. 
i.dth,  and  in  this  department  there  will  be 
X dressing-boxes.  On  the  ground-floor  it 
dj  intended  that  there  shall  be  twelve 
leclass  slippor-baths  for  men,  and  on  the 
:o  story  there  will  be  eight  first-class 
fybatlis  for  men,  thirteen  second-class 
il  baths  for  men,  and  seven  first-class 
ijjbaths  for  women.  The  buildings  will  be 
ftj  from  designs  prepared  in  the  Salford 
jii  engineer’s  office,  under  the  superm- 
en of  Mr.  Jacobs,  and,  including  the  price 
.land,  &c.,  the  total  cost  is  expected  to  bo 
8,0001. 

ij  ngham. — Some  short  time  ago  the  Baths 
it.shhouses  Committee  of  the  corporation  of 
uiham  resolved  on  increasing  the  bathing 
d imming  accommodation  of  the  town,  and 
hlecided  to  build  a bath  in  Gedling-street 
fitly  large  to  meet  all  requirements.  This 
ttjit  undertaking  has  just  been  completed, 
It-  following  description  will  give  some 
character  : — The  bath,  which  has  been 
Wp  years  an  open  bath,  has  been  covered 
t:3er  the  direction  of  the  committee.  The 
[Hildiug  is  120  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  and 
Wached  by  a broad  flight  of  stone  steps 
W.e  present  ticket-office  at  the  Gedling- 
ttitrance.  The  bath  proper  is  102  ft.  long 
vit.  wide,  with  semicircular  ends,  aud 
■2  led  to  the  proper  height  contains  up- 
«lf  130,000  gallons  of  water.  A con- 
M<supply  of  warm  water  for  this  bath  is 
it  from  the  condensing  engine  at  Mr. 
v<s  works  in  Roden-street,  Mr.  Windley 
Mflaced  this  supply  of  water  at  the  dis- 
the  corporation.  The  roof  is  in  one 
WpO  ft.,  and  is  carried  by  seven  wrought- 
Hs  or  principals,  which  are  semicircular 
The  soffits  of  the  ribs  are  29  ft.  above 
It  of  the  coping  of  the  bath,  and  the  total 
iHf  rib,  including  part  below  the  floor- 
&(  about  95  ft.  Each  rib,  for  a height  of 
We  the  floor-level,  is  of  cast-iron;  the 
Uir  is  of  wrought-iron,  with  open  lattice- 
's latter  giving  the  ribs  a very  light 
” ice.  The  weight  of  each  rib  is  about 
H The  building  is  ventilated  by  means 
flvre  running  the  whole  length  of  the 

- the  top  of  this  louvre,  which  is  nearly 
»'ile,  is  entirely  glazed,  so  that  there  is 
P gkt  as  well  as  ventilation.  Dressing- 
^iiirty-eight  in  number,  and  ajumping- 
Jve  been  provided  for  the  convenience 
1*1 13  using  the  bath,  and  the  woodwork  of 
Wse  are  made,  as  well  as  the  underside 
■laodwork  of  the  roof,  is  stained  and  var- 
' The  bath  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
’|!u  the  kingdom,  and  the  cost  of  the 
; i been  about  2.500Z. 

3w  buildiug  and  roof  have  been  de- 
11  id  constructed  by  Mr.  M.  O.  Tarbotton, 

1 leer-in-chief  to  the  corporation,  and  the 
■M  been  carried  out  under  the  immediate 
[■isndeuce  of  Mr.  A.  Brown,  assistant 

- r ^r-  -ft-  Middleton  was  the  contractor 
general  builder’s  work,  and  Messrs. 

11  & Massey  supplied  the  ironwork.  Mr. 

-d  as  clerk  of  works. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


'slacle  Professorship  at  Oxford.— 

>.  Riohmond,  son  of  Mr.  George  Rich- 
A.,  has  been  elected  to  the  Slado  Pro- 
p of  Fiuo  Arts  in  the  University  of 
> & m u7  fche  resignation  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
C eaPP°iQtm°Qt since  establish- 


Preston  Bagot. — The  parish  church  of  Preston 
Bagot  was  re-opened  on  the  25th  ult.,  after 
restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Chatwin,  of  Birmingham.  As  the  east  end  had 
to  be  taken  down  by  order  of  the  diocesan  sur- 
veyor, the  architect  took  advantage  of  this  by 
extending  the  chancel  a few  yards  and  erecting 
a chancel  arch,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  building.  The  old  east 
windows  have  been  inserted  in  the  new  walls. 
In  place  of  the  red  brick  chamber  at  the  west 
end  for  the  bells  a turret  in  character  with  the 
building  has  been  erected  ; it  is  constructed  of 
oak  and  oovered  with  shingles.  The  old  south 
porch  was  falling  into  decay,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a new  open  porch  of  English  oak. 
The  choir  seats  and  wood  pulpit  have  been  fixed 
temporarily ; it  is  hoped  to  have  new  ones  in 
character  with  the  building.  Several  of  the 
wiudows  of  the  church  are  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  two  small  Norman  lights  in  the 
north  wall  are  to  be  filled  with  glass  by  Messrs. 
Hardman.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Small- 
wood & Co.,  of  Wootton  Wawen  ; the  carving 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Roddis;  and  the  ironwork 
by  Mr.  Wilson;  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis  made 
tbe  altar-cloth  and  dossal  and  the  lamps  which 
aro  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  heating 
apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Hassall  & Singleton. 

Thorpebasseb. — The  York  Herald  says  that  no 
fewer  than  six  churches  in  the  Malton  district 
are  now  under  restoration.  One  of  them,  the 
interesting  little  Norman  church  of  Thorpe- 
baBset,  will  be  ready  for  opening  in  June.  The 
piers  and  arches,  which  were  blocked  up  in  the 
north  wall,  have  been  opened  out.  A vestry  has 
been  added,  separated  from  the  north  aisle  and 
chancel  by  two  arches,  and  spanned  by  a plain 
oak  screen.  The  east  and  west  walls  retain 
their  original  character,  but  the  higher  eleva- 
tion of  the  new  roof  has  necessitated  the  recon- 
struction of  the  bell  tower.  The  roof  is  now  of 
one  uniform  level  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
main  portion  is  covered  with  grey  Westmoreland 
slates,  the  north  aisle  (the  only  one)  with  lead. 
A new  porch  has  also  been  added,  of  open 
woodwork,  on  stone  base;  and  this  will  prove 
a much-needed  protection  to  the  fine  old  Norman 
doorway,  which  has  survived  so  many  restora- 
tions. All  the  windows  in  the  north  and  south 
walls  are  new,  replacing  what  were  really 
“ cottage  ” windows.  In  pulling  down  the  north 
wall  the  workmen  found,  in  two  portions,  a 
sarcophagus,  with  decorated  front.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Brown,  of  York. 

Gloucester. — It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove St.  James’s  Church.  The  church,  which 
was  erected  about  forty  years  ago,  is  a lar^e 
parallelogram,  79  ft.  by  38  ft.,  is  placed  on  the 
ground  north  and  south  instead  of  east  and  west, 
and  has  no  defined  chancel.  There  is  at  present 
accommodation  for  about  640  worshippers,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  to  900  by  adding 
an  aisle  on  the  east  side,  71  ft.  in  length  and 
12  ft.  wide,  and  extending  the  building  towards 
the  south,  so  as  to  provide  a proper  chancel, 
with  aisles  in  which  the  organ  and  choir  can 
be  placed,  to  reseat  the  whole  church,  and  to 
carry  out  various  minor  alterations.  Messrs. 

F.  S.  Waller  & Son  are  the  architects. 

Hockerill,  Herts. — The  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  Hockerill,  was  reopened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  on  the  30th  ult.,  after1  considerable 
enlargement  and  alteration.  This  church,  built 
in  1851,  was  found  insufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  parish  aud  the 
students  from  the  Diocesan  Training  College 
near.  The  additions,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  have  been  an  extension  to  the  length  of 
nave,  new  north  aisle  ; extension  of  south  aisle, 
by  adding  baptistery ; new  clergy  and  choir 
vestries,  and  an  extensive  organ-chamber,  with 
arcaded  frontage  to  chancel.  The  chancel  has 
been  rebuilt  and  extended,  the  arch  and  gable 
over  being  taken  down  and  rebuilt  to  obtain 
extra  height  and  width.  The  small  south  porch 
has  been  removed,  and  a porch  erected  in  a new 
position.  The  columns  of  chancel  arch  and  east 
window  are  of  Devonshire  marble ; the  sedilia, 
credence,  and  piscina  are  of  Ancaster  stone ; 
and  the  floors  are  laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles, 
specially  modelled  from  old  examples.  The 
stained-glass  windows  are  by  Mr.  W.  G. Taylor; 
the  heating-apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Price  & Co. ; 
aud  the  gas-fittings  by  Mr.  Shrivell.  The  cost 
of  the  works  has  been  about  9,000L  The 
columns  of  arcade  and  all  external  dressings 
are  of  Ancaster  stone;  the  internal  dressings 


are  in  Bath  stone  ; and  the  external  walls  are 
faced  with  Kentish  rag-stone,  worked  on  the  Bite 
in  random  coursed  work.  The  contractor  for 
the  whole  of  the  work  was  Mr.  Thomas  Gregory, 
of  Clapham  Junction.  Mr.  J.  White  acted  as 
clerk  of  works,  the  builder’s  foreman  being 
Mr.  J.  W.  Crook. 


VARIORUM. 

We  have  mentioned  before  now  the  little 
“ Health  Primers,”  edited  by  several  well-known 
men,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Hardwicke  & 
Bogue,  of  Piccadilly.  Several  additions  have 
since  been  made  to  the  list,  notably  “ Baths  and 
Bathing”  aud  “ Personal  Appearances  in  Health 

and  Disease.”  These  may  be  usefully  read. 

“ The  Secret  of  a Clear  Head,”  by  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  last-named  series,  Dr.  J.  Mortimer 
Granville  (Hardwicke  & Bogue),  contains  much 
sound  and  sensible  teaching.  We  fully  agree 
with  him  when  he  says, — “ The  head  may  be 
cultured  at  the  cost  of  the  heart ; but  it  is  the 
latter  we  need  most  earnestly  to  purify  and 

elevate.” A good  and  well-known  novel  for 

sixpence  l If  any  doubt  it,  go  to  F.  Warne  & 
Co.,  of  Bedford-street.  “ Notable  Novels  ” is 
the  title  of  the  series,  and  we  have  now  before 
us  “ Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,”  by  Marryat ; 
“ Attila,”  by  G.  P.  R.  James ; and  “ Rory 
O’More,”  by  Samuel  Lover,  as  evidences  of 

the  fact. The  current  Quarterly  includes  two 

articles  which  which  will  be  found  specially 
interesting  by  our  readers,  namely,  “ Michel- 
angelo and  his  Age,”  and  a review  of  “ Brugsch’s 
History  of  Egypt.”  This  was  the  work  which 
produced  our  article,  “Architects  in  Ancient 
Egypt”  (p.  415,  ante).  An  English  version  of 

Brugsch  has  been  recently  published.* 

From  Great  Industries  of  Great  Britain  we  take 
a paragraph  as  to  the  Potter’s  Oven: — “We 
hear  a great  deal  of  the  potter’s  oven ; but  to 
the  uninitiated  it  certainly  gives  no  complete 
conception  of  the  cavernous  structure,  in  which, 
night  after  night,  tens  of  thousands  of  articles 
iu  soft  clay  are  being  burned  into  hard,  brittle, 
resonant,  opaque,  or  semi-transparent  articles  of 
pottery.  Viewed  from  the  outside,  the  oven 
looks  like  a huge  tun-dish,  imitated  in  brick. 
Inside,  when  the  grey  light  from  the  openiug 
high  above  falls  iu  dull  rays,  it  appears  like  a 
massive  domed  cylinder  of  brickwork.  Running 
round  it  is  a kind  of  conical  casing,  also  built  of 
brick,  which  has  the  efEect  of  protecting  the 
kiln  from  the  changes  of  temperature.  The 
kiln  itself,  at  the  opening  above,  merely  joins 
this  outer  casing.  Of  late  years  many  improve- 
ments have  beon  made  in  the  construction  of 
these  kilns  ; and  by  an  arrangement  of  flues,  to 
a great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  they  consume 
their  own  smoke.  There  are  also  means  for 
regulating  the  draughts.  The  oven,  it  should 
be  added,  is  strongly  bound  with  iron  bands, 
and  the  bricks  are  of  the  very  best  fire-proof 
quality.  The  task  of  filling  this  little  cavern, 
called  in  modesty  an  oven,  is  no  light  one.  It  is 
a work  which  engages  the  labour  of  strong  and 
sturdy  men  all  through  the  day.  The  kiln,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  runs  to  a great  height, 
and  the  ‘ seggars’  are  packed  to  the  top.  They 
are  piled  in  rows  one  above  another,  the  flat 
bottom  of  one  ‘ seggar  ’ forming  a cover  to  the 
open  mouth  of  the  ‘seggar’  immediately  be- 
neath it.  The  surfaces  of  the  ‘ seggars  ’ are 
separated  by  a ring  of  soft  clay,  which  acts  as  a 
tight-fitting  joint.  The  oven  is  full  when  it  con- 
tains from  700  to  800  * Beggars,’  and  this  quan- 
tity would  contain  about  30,000  pieces.  There 
are,  however,  some  colossal  kilns  which  will 
receive  as  many  as  2,000  * seggars.’  The  ‘seggars  ’ 
having  been  properly  arranged  and  steadied,  the 
door  of  the  kiln  is  bricked  up,  and,  generally  in 
the  evening,  the  fires  are  lighted.  These  fires 
run  underneath  the  kiln,  aud  in  some  large 
ovens  there  are  as  many  as  ten,  and  never  less 
than  eight.  The  consumption  of  coal  is  neces- 
sarily enormous,  as  much  as  10  or  12  tons  being 
burned  at  one  firing.  After  the  firing  has  lasted 
about  forty-eight  hours, — which  is  the  average 
for  the  ‘biscuit’  fire, — the  oven  is  allowed 
gradually  to  cool ; and  it  is  afterwards  ‘ drawn.’  ” 
We  reprint  from  the  Magazine  of  Art  the  fol- 
lowing as  to  ancient  sculpture  iu  gold  and  ivory : 

— “ Of  all  the  sculpture  of  the  Greek  artists  of 
antiquity  none  was  more  remarkable  than  the 
chryselephantine  statues.  The  Greek  words 
chrusos  (gold)  and  elephantinos  (of  ivory)  indi- 


A History  of  Egypt  under  Pharaoh,  derived  entirely 
from  the  Monuments.  By  Henry  Brugsch  Bey.  Loudon 
Murray.  1879. 
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cate  the  costly  material  of  which  such  sculpture 
was  made.  We  have  not  so  much  as  a frag- 
ment of  any  of  these  statues  remaining,  nor 
have  we  more  than  Bcanty  notices  of  how  they 
were  put  together,  and  what  they  were  like. 
But  they  were  the  most  renowned,  the  oftenest 
seen,  and  the  most  carefully  tended,  among 
thousands  of  objects  of  publio  and  religious 
veneration.  The  materials  are  so  precious  that 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  hear  of  Bnch 
statues  having  been  on  a small  scale.  Ivory 
might  have  been  obtainable  from  mammoth- 
tusks  by  the  Greeks,  and  a good  deal  larger 
than  those  of  the  elephant  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  modern  times.  Such  tusks  were,  perhaps, 
to  be  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as 
they  are  still  found  in  Russia ; but  still  any 
objects  sculptured  in  ivory  we  should  conclude 
must  have  been  of  small  dimensions.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  Gold,  again,  could 
not  have  been  very  abundant  in  Greece ; nothing 
like  what  it  became  in  imperial  Rome  and  in 
Constantinople.  But  these  famous  statues  were 
the  largest  known  (out  of  Egypt).  The  general 
tendency  of  modern  theories  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  though  the  materials  of  which 
sculptors  make  use  should  be  of  fine  grain  and 
pure  whiteness,  Buch  as  Pentelic  or  Parian 
marble,  yet  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  splendour  of  mere  material,  and  that  the 
mind  should  be  directed  rather  to  the  deep  and 
imaginative  beauty  which  the  artist  has  em- 
bodied in  his  sculpture.  Statues  of  gold  and 
ivory  are  to  some  extent  in  contradiction  to 
such  teaching,  true  as  it  is  when  broadly  stated. 
Some  great  authorities  of  our  day  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  think  but  little  of  the  reputed  beauty 
of  these  pieces  of  sculpture.  Except  for  the 
preciousness  and  splendour  of  the  materials, 
these  authorities  do  not  consider  that  they  were 
by  aDy  means  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias  and 
the  other  sculptors  by  whom  they  were  exe- 
cuted. The  marbles  that  have  survived  to  our 
days,  such  as  those  of  the  Parthenon,  have 
lost  any  colouring  material  that  may  once  have 
graced  them,  and  their  beauty  is  such,  and  so 
perfect,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  it  as 
greater  by  any  addition  of  colour.  It  remains 
nevertheless,  true  that  the  greatest  sculptors 
made  gold  and  ivory  statues  as  their  master- 
pieces ; expended  all  their  art  upon  them  ; and 
these  productions  were  accepted  during  many 
centuries  by  the  most  critical  of  nations,  not 
only  as  the  most  precious,  but  also  as  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  sculpture  in  the  world." 


St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. — A handsome 
addition  to  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  is  in  course 
of  construction,  and  is  finished  externally.  It 
consists  of  a library,  practical  class  - room, 
museum,  lift-rooms,  and  offices.  The  frontage 
to  Giltspur-street  displays  a fine  Classic  eleva- 
tion, designed  and  executed  in  the  best  style  of 
that  school  of  architecture.  The  base  is  com- 
posed of  Dalbeattie  granite,  and  is  7 ft.  6 in.  in 
height.  The  upper  portions  consist  of  Portland 
stone,  with  intermediate  Aberdeen  polished 
granite  panels  sunk  and  moulded.  There  is  a 
chaste  cornice  and  balustrade,  under  the  former 
being  the  inscription  “ Schola  Medicinal  Sancti 
Bartholomei,  A.D.  MDCCCLXXYIII.  The  prin- 
cipal room  in  the  interior  is  the  Turnerian 
museum,  26  ft.  6 in.  by  96  ft.  6 in.  The  height 
is  26  ft.  from  the  floor  to  plate  of  roof,  and 
15  ft.  from  the  plate  of  the  roof  to  the  ceiling. 
The  lighting  is  effected  by  a skylight  and  lantern- 
light.  There  are  two  galleries,  which  will  be 
fitted  up  in  the  style  of  those  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln’s-Inn-fields.  The 
practical  class-room  and  library  are  of  about 
nearly  equal  dimensions  with  the  museum.  The 
library,  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  will  have 
one  gallery.  The  staircase  to  the  offices  is  of 
Dalbeattie  granite,  and  the  same  material  has 
been  used  for  the  entrance  steps  to  the  porch. 
The  grand  staircase,  as  well  as  all  the  internal 
stairs,  are  composed  of  choice  Craigleith  stone. 
The  floor  of  the  museum  consists  of  wainscot 
parquetry  in  narrow  widths,  diagonally  laid  with 
pitch-pine  borders.  The  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  offices  and  lift-rooms  is  white 
glazed  brick  facings,  supplied  by  the  Farnley 
Iron  Company,  near  Leeds.  The  building  has 
an  iron  span  roof  by  Messrs.  Moreland  & Son, 
who  also  furnish  the  girders,  which  are  of  unusual 
strength.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  building  thoroughly  fire-proof,  and  the 
whole  of  the  works  are  being  carried  out  by  the 
contractor  in  the  most  efficient  and  substantial 
manner.  The  heating  will  be  by  hot  water,  for 
which  the  apparatus  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Herring  of  Chertsey.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Edward  I’Anson,  Laurence  Pountnoy-hill ; 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Deputy  Brass,  Old-street ; 
the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  G.  Streeter;  and  the 
builders’  foreman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Pearce. — City 
Press. 


glisrtlliuua. 


Mr.  James  Forsyth,  Sculptor. — Wo  have 
pleasure  in  recording  the  formal  opening  of 
Mr.  Forsyth’s  new  premises,  which  took  place 
on  the  1st  instant.  They  are  situated  in  the 
Finchley -road,  Hampstead,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Finchley-road  Station  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway,  and  appear  in 
every  way  fitted  for  the  execution  and  display, 
on  a large  scale,  of  his  art  works.  Wo  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  referring  to  and,  on  several 
occasions,  [of  illustrating  in  this  journal  Mr. 
Forsyth’s  works,  which  are  generally  above  the 
average  of  their  kind.  He  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  enterprise,  in  having  secured  such 
a good  position,  and  on  the  erection  of  such 
large  and  convenient  premises.  They  consist  of 
a dwelling-house  of  four  floors,  flanked  by  a 
gallery  43  ft.  long.  This  gallery  conducts  to 
the  operative  parts  of  the  premises,  through  a 
modelling-room,  27  ft.  high,  to  the  shops  for 
carvers,  masons,  pointers,  and  joiners,  with  a 
yard  in  the  centre  spanned  by  a travelling-crane 
equal  to  20  tons.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  John-street, 
Adetpbi,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Patman 
& Fotheringham  were  the  builders. 

Truro  Cathedral. — A meeting  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  Truro  Cathedral  Fund  has 
been  held  to  inspect  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson  for  the  proposed  cathedral.  The  style 
is  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  there  are  to  be  a central  and  two 
western  towers.  The  length  from  east  to  west 
is  about  300  ft.  F or  the  choir  115  f c.  is  allowed 
and  for  the  nave  165  ft.  Mr.  Pearson  estimated 
the  cost  at  95,0001 , which,  with  10,0001.  required 
for  purchase  of  land,  etc.,  gives  a total  to  be 
raised  of  105,000 1.  The  plans,  which  were  in 
an  unfinished  state,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr 
Pearson,  were  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
nuttee  to  examine  and  report  upon  to  the 
general  committee. 


London  Temperance  Hospital. — The  me- 
morial stone  of  a hospital  in  which  patients  are 
to  be  treated  without  the  use  of  alcohol  has 
been  laid  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P.  The  site 
chosen  for  the  new  hospital  is  a plot  of  ground 
about  100  ft.  by  160  ft.  in  area,  adjoining  St. 
James’s  chapel,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hamp- 
stead-road.  From  October,  1873,  when  the 
Temperance  Hospital  was  opened  in  Gower- 
Btreet,  to  April,  1879,  the  number  of  indoor 
patients  had  been  725,  and  ofj  these  only|  34 
had  died.  The  number  of  outdoor  patients  had 
been  6,655,  making  a total  of  7,380  patients 
who  had  been  under  treatment  in  the  institution. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  builders  would  be  able  to 
complete  their  work  in  the  autumn,  and  that 
the  hospital  might  be  furnished  and  ready  for 
patients  before  the  close  of  the  year.  About 
1,0001.  were  laid  upon  the  memorial  stone  as 
contributions  to  the  cost  of  building  the  portion 
now  commenced,  leaving  about  2,0001.  still  to 
collected  to  make  up  the  Bum  of  11,5001.  re- 
quired for  the  present  contract.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  F.  R.  Barker,  of  Manchester. 

Fire  F revention.— The  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  Shakspeare  Library,  at  Birmingham,  has, 
not  unnaturally,  attracted  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  additional  and  adequate 

annlianr*PR  fnr  tVio  ni-nfonlmn  ,, c • 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— A 

seventy-eighth  meeting,  on  Wednesday,  tbi 
inst.,  the  president,  Mr.  Morgan  E.  Yeatmi : 
the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  the  secrit 
Mr.  J.  Birch,  on  “ Some  recent  Developili 
of  the  Manufacture  of  Mild  Steel  and  its  ir 
cations.”  The  writer,  after  giving  a 
account  of  the  newly-invented  process  of  M" 
Bolckow,  Vaughan,  <fc  Co.  for  making  Besilr 
steel  from  phosphoric  Cleveland  ores,  wh 
ultimately  successful,  as  expected,  promic  i 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  supplant  the  mar; 
ture  of  iron,  proceeded  to  point  out  with  < 
rapidity  the  use  of  steel  had  advanced.  T jj 
years  ago  it  was  scarcely  in  use  for  g«  i 
purposes,  and  now  the  large  demand  for  f-, 
causing  an  amount  of  attention  by  the 
metallurgists  of  the  day,  that  would  of  itsli 
likely  to  lead  to  existing  obstacles  (jj 
removed,  and  the  great  objections  on  the  i 
of  un-reliability,  the  difficulty  of  welding 
liability  of  corrosion,  no  longer  stand  i<>! 
way,  many  of  these  being  now  in  cowl 
removal,  and  their  importance  beingexaggi  I 
by  the  employment  of  steel  without  sufil 
care,  or  by  persons  prejudiced  againaij 
material  from  -previous  experience,  at  r : 
when  the  manufacture  was  not  as  well  ] 
stood  as  now,  the  success  of  the  open-i  i 
Bystem  having  led  to  far  greater  care  1 1 
Bessemer  process. 

Antiquarian  Discoveries  in  GloueJ 
shire. — The  interesting  church  of  Iron 
in  this  county,  is  now  in  course  of  resto  i 
and  the  laying  open  of  the  original  paviii 
long  covered  up,  has  (according  to  the  0 
tershire  Chronicle ) led  to  several  disccijl 
Hidden  under  a Jacobean  tomb,  prob&!| 
about  1600,  was  found  a slab  covering  the  i 
of  a priest.  A small  brass,  which  do : 
bore  the  name  of  the  deceased,  has  disapp 
but  there  are  still  a beautifully  foliatedtt 
in  fine  condition,  and  representations  of  al; 
and  chalice.  Another  slab  is  still  more  it*; 
ing.  As  it  appeared  until  recently,  it  i i 
an  ordinary  tombstone,  in  memory  of  the  si 
in-law  of  a rector,  who  died  early  in  tis 
century.  But  upon  the  workmen  turn 
over  it  proved  to  have  a much  earlier  g 
finely-cut  Latin  inscription  denoting  that; 
covered  the  grave  of  Florence,  wife  of  L 
Poyntz,  lord  of  the  manor,  who  died  i:t 
A peculiarity  of  the  inscription  is  tha; 
giving  the  date  of  death  in  the  me* 
March,  it  adds, — “ juxta  computationem' 
cani.”  Another  slab  discovered, — to  the  n 
of  Hugh  Poyntz,  who  died  in  1604, — als 
the  words  “juxta  comp,”  — the  rest  i 
letters  being  obliterated.  There  seems  i:. 
of  accounting  for  these  words  except  [j 
posing  that  the  Poyntz  family,  being  it 
Catholics,  rendered  this  inferential  obedi).. 
the  head  of  their  Church,  the  correction 
calendar,  known  as  the  New  Stylo,  havin 
made  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  15f 
effigy,  in  armour,  in  very  good  condition/, 
to  innumerable  coats  of  whitewash,  e.i 
the  church,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  ; 
of  Sir  Nicholas.  A female  effigy  of  ab 
same  date  also  survives  the  iconocL 
centuries.  There  are  also  slabs  of  Sir 
Poyntz  and  his  two  wives.  He  was  the; 
of  the  singnlarly-beautiful  churchyard; 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  West  of  England; 


appliances  for  the  protection  of  historic  build- 
ings of  educational  or  other  interest.  At  Oxford, 
it  has  been  resolved  to  equip  the  city  brigade 
with  a powerful  steam  fire-engine  ; and  with  a 
view  to  making  the  most  satisfactory  selection, 
the  authorities,  with  whom  the  matter  rested, 
personally  visited  or  made  inquiries  of  the  prin- 
cipal brigades  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
result  being  that  the  order  was  placed  with 
Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons,  who  obtained 
two  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Tell  s Chapel. — We  learn  from  the  TJmer 
Zeitung  that  the  taking  down  of  the  Tellscapelle 
on  the  \ ierwaldstadter  See  is  proceeding,  after 
the  frescoes  which  it  contained  had  been  suc- 
cessfully removed.  They  are  to  be  placed  again 
in  the  new  chapel,  the  erection  of  which  will  be 
commenced  immediately.  The  bell  of  the  old 
chapel  bore  the  date  1590,  the  oath  taken  on  the 
Riitli  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  being  also 
engraved  on  it, 


West  Derby,  Liverpool. — The  surv 
the  West  Derby  Board,  Mr.  E.  H.  Al 
lately  made  his  annual  report,  from  v 
appears  that  the  total  length  of  roads; 
district  is  sixty-three  miles.  The  nni 
houses  for  which  plans  have  been  submit 
approved  during  the  year,  is  427.  New! 
twenty.  The  population  of  the  district  is; 
the  number  of  assessments,  6,799;  tf 
rateable  value,  174.514Z.  The  health  l! 
district  has  been  very  good  compared 
borough  of  Liverpool,  the  death  rate  beu 
per  1,000.  The  sewage  farm  of  207  ac' 
prospered,  and  shows  a profit  on  working 
the  year  of  632Z.  16s.  3d. 

“ Mowlem  & Co.”— The  testimonial  j 
of  Mr.  Sheriff  Burt,  intended  for  presi 
to  Mrs.  Burt  by  more  than  1,000  wop 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.,  n 
the  sheriff  is  senior  partner,  is  No.  34i 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  It  is  the 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Williams. 

Surveyorsbips. — At  the  last  meetinji 
Toxteth  Park  Local  Board,  Liverpool,  A 
Hall,  jun.,  was  appointed  assistant-surv 
the  Board. 
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alichester. — On  the  30th  ult.  the  memorial- 
ib;»f  the  new  board  school  which  is  in  course 
if)!ction  in  South  Hall-Btreet,  Strange- 
v was  laid  by  Mr.  Joseph  Phythian.  The 
mg,  with  which  considerable  progress  has 
leiiade,  is  situate  at  the  junction  of  South 
I:  reet  and  Lord-street,  Cheetham.  The 
it  as  an  area  of  3,960  square  yards,  having 
Mjes  to  three  streets,  that  to  Lord-street 
a i -ing  76  yds.  6 in.,  that  to  South  Hall- 
fo  78  yds.  29  in.,  and  that  to  Clarence-street 
8 28  in.  The  building  is  of  Gothic  cha- 
& the  principal  facade  fronting  Lord-street, 
n: ensuring  in  length  66  yds.,  having  a 
e feature  and  end  projecting  wings.  In 
b uth  Hall-street  front  is  the  tower,  mea- 
n:  from  the  ground-line  to  the  eaves,  48  ft., 
rii  quick-pitched  hipped  roof,  terminating 
fraught-iron  cresting  and  finials,  the  total 
ai  from  the  ground  being  70  ft.  The  walls 
sully  are  faced  with  picked  common  bricks 
CJ;ht  tint,  and  finished  with  a strong  slate 
ji  ;he  arches  and  moulded  corbelling  to 
ft  md  projecting  windows  being  in  stock 
The  windows  generally  are  finished 
p one  jambs,  mullionsr  and  transoms,  those 
ninain  gables  having  in  addition  geometrio 
sud  heads.  The  ground-floor  is  arranged  for 
if:  and  juniors.  The  upper  part  is  devoted 
rooys  and  girls,  each  department  having 
Hi  entrance,  with  convenient  well-lighted 
»ies,  and  comprising  schoolroom,  56  ft.  by 
Z md  18  ft.  average  height,  and  three  class- 
30  two  of  which  are  19  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft., 
So  17  ft.  by  15  ft.  6 in.,  all  with  a mean 
18  of  16  ft.  The  warming  arrangements 

5 carried  out  by  Messrs.  William  Wilson 
of  Manchester,  and  will  be  by  means 
5rti  fireplaces  and  ventilating  grates.  A 
riitchen,  with  coal  and  fuel  stores,  is 
3)1  in  the  basement.  There  are  three 
playgrounds.  The  schools  are  designed 
gnmodate  1,038  children,  viz.,  300  infants, 

tiors,  261  boys,  and  265  girls.  The  floor 
Hotted  to  each  child  is  10  square  feet, 
Id  cubic  air  space  165  feet.  The  contract 
ftlerection  of  the  building,  including  the 
Wy-walling  and  playgrounds,  but  exclusive 
infoundations,  furniture,  and  fittings,  is 
The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Southern,  contractor,  Salford,  from  the 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  archi- 
!essrs.  Hoyle  & Bennett,  Manchester, 
iwortliy  Houses  in  London. — We  are 
at  the  Court  of  Common  Council  has 
1,1  to  take  into  consideration  the  proposal 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  erect 


W}  tablets  on  noteworthy  houses  within 
a bounds.  It  is  desirable  that  the  present 
feeding  generations  should  be  reminded 
il/ay  of  the  men  whose  works  have  helped 
njle  England  great  in  the  world  of  art, 
B,e,  and  science.  Nor  should  they  be 
to  lose  sight  of  the  ancient  landmarks 
^ity.  Temple  Bar  has  almost  entirely 
jired,  yet  no  defiuite  plan  has,  we  believe, 
pided  on, — though  doubtless  it  will  be, — 
'•ling  those  who  may  come  after  us  to 
the  historic  spot  on  which  it  has  stood 
Pituries.  What,  too,  of  the  sites  of  the 
ft  ty  gates  ? What  visible  record  is  there 
Jjsites  of  Aldersgate,  of  Ludgate,  and  of 
wpportaut  structures,  the  memory  of 
fell  chiefly  kept  alive  by  the  designation  of 
K|oughfares  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
ff  merly  stood  ? The  cost  of  putting  up 
Vnrmaneut  memorial  of  these  structures 
^public  buildings  whose  names  have  been 
^•  ed  with  the  City’s  greatness  would  not 
*ius,  and  no  one  would  begrudge  it.  What 
fc'i  to  point  out  the  precise  locality  of  the 
Si'  which  Milton  lived,  in  the  neighbour- 

0 Aldersgate-street ; or  of  the  place  where 
as  born,  in  Fore-street ; or  of  the  theatre 
ikfriars,  where  many  of  Shakspeare’s 

PM  plays  were  performed? — City  Press. 

n— A picture  of  “ Danae,”  ascribed  to 
_ J *8  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Cercle 
tiue  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris.  Danae 

1 Bented  reclining  in  a voluptuous  pose  on 
3<‘;  beyond  the  drapery,  at  the  back,  is 

ed  landscape  with  the  shades  of  night 
3 mg.  The  descent  of  Jupiter  is  depicted 
v;proverbial  shower  of  gold.  The  same 
and  the  same  model  have  been  several 
Q >ainted  by  the  great  Venetian  master; 

3 lent  example,  to  the  discovery  of  which 
51  s history  is  attached,  Is  remarkable  for 
3 cefulness  with  which  the  subject  is 
*L  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  figure. 


The  Legend  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 

correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  relates  the 
legend  of  Cologne  Cathedral  in  a form  slightly 
different  from  the  one  that  it  usually  wears. 
He  says : — “ As  the  story  goes,  the  inventor 
was  walking  one  day  by  the  Rhine,  trying  to 
think  out  some  design  which  should  be  suffi- 
ciently grand,  and  sketching  his  thoughts  in  the 
8oft  sand  at  his  feet.  At  last  he  was  satisfied, 
and  said,  ‘ It  shall  be  like  that.’  ‘ Oh,  I will 
show  you  a much  better  plan,’  said  a voice 
behind  him,  and  on  turning  he  saw  the  figure 
which  has  become  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
‘ Faust,’  and  to  the  users  of  profane  language. 
With  his  cloven  hoof  this  newly-found  friend 
drew  the  outlines  on  the  beach  with  startling 
rapidity  and  skill.  But  he  had  met  his  match 
in  this  plain  German  workman.  He  was  made 
to  explain  minutely  every  detail,  for  the  tremb- 
ling architect  knew  that  probably  his  own  soul 
would  be  the  price  of  this  knowledge.  Then  he 
said  to  Mephistopheles,  as  he  suddenly  thought 
of  a way  out  of  the  difficulty,  ‘ Your  plan  is 
not  quite  satisfactory  ; I will  not  take  it.’  The 
soft  voice  of  his  hoof-footed  visitor  became  a 
rough  roar.  He  saw  that  he  had  been  out- 
witted. ‘ You  may  build  your  cathedral 
according  to  this  plan,’  he  shrieked,  ‘ but  you 
will  never  finish  it ! ’ This  was  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Satanic  threat  was  not  in  vain. 
Though  multitudes  of  men  have  worked  upon 
it  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  cathedral  has 
never  been  finished.  Now,  as  if  in  despair,  the 
authorities  have  apparently  turned  once  more 
to  the  outwitted  but  revengeful  author  of  the 
design.  The  tiokets  of  a gigantic  gambling 
scheme,  called  the  ‘ Cologne  Cathedral  Lottery,’ 
are  sold  in  every  town  of  the  empire,  and  the 
profits  form  a church-building  fund.  If  the 
famous  black  gentleman  is  ever  influenced  by 
flattery,  and  by  humble  appeals  for  his  assist- 
ance, wo  may  soon  expect  that  the  curse  will  be 
removed  and  the  great  cathedral  completed.” 

Surcharging  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. — At  the  annual  audit  of  accounts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  past  year, 
Mr.  W.  Tucker,  the  auditor  appointed  by'  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
upon  reading  an  item  of  over  16,0001.,  charged 
in  the  accounts  as  expenses  incurred  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Bills  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  the  Board  last  Session  for  the  better  supply 
of  water  to  the  metropolis,  announced  that  he 
had  received  several  notices  of  objection  to  the 
payments  of  such  accounts,  and  that  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  surcharge  the  Board  for 
such  expenditure.  The  auditor  ruled  that  he 
could  pay  no  attention  to  these  combined  oppo- 
sitionists, but  the  objectors  must  appear  before 
him  as  individual  ratepayers  and  state  their 
objections.  Upon  this  one  or  two  of  the  strong 
opponents  in  the  Board,  backed  by  sevoral  rate- 
payers, were  heard  upon  their  objections,  which 
were  combated  by  prominent  members  of  the 
Board.  The  auditor  contended  that  what  the 
Board  ought  to  have  done  was  to  have  procured 
the  resolution  of  Parliament,  which  would  have 
cost  nothing.  He  held  the  expenditure  to  be 
illegal,  and  surcharged  the  Board  the  16,0001. 
It  is  understood  there  is  no  appeal  against  this 
decision. 

Tlxe  Drainage  of  Brecon. — A meeting  of 
the  Town  Council  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  following  agree- 
ments and  contract  in  reference  to  the  sewage 
works,  by  affixing  the  corporate  seal  thereto, 
viz., — Agreement  with  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley, 
as  consulting  engineers ; agreement  with  Mr. 
Rhys  Davies,  as  resident  engineer;  agreement 
with  Mr.  Charles  Harvey,  as  clerk  of  the  works; 
and  contract  with  Mr.  John  Mackay  for  execu- 
tion of  sewage  works. 

Value  of  London  Property. — Property  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Rushworth,  of  Savile-row, 
sold  at  the  Mart  by  Messrs.  Chinnock  & Gals- 
worthy, met  with  remarkable  competition.  It 
consisted  of  houses  and  shops  in  various  streets 
in  Soho,  Regent-street,  and  Paddington,  realising 
29,3401.,  being,  we  are  informed,  20  to  30  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  price  the  property  was 
purchased  at  a few  years  since,  although  the 
leases  of  some  of  the  houses  have  become  con- 
siderably shortened. 

The  National  Penny  Bank,  Limited. — 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Clerkenwell  Branch,  Clerkenwell-road  (at 
the  corner  of  St.  John’s-square),  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  May,  at  four 
o’clock  p.m. 


A Romano-Britislx  Tomb. — A discovery 
has  been  made  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  George 
Palmer,  M.P.,  at  Eling,  near  Newbury.  During 
the  course  of  excavating  for  field  drainage,  the 
workmen  struck  upon  an  arched  vault  or  grave, 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  W.  Monty, 
F.S.A.,  of  Newbury,  to  be  a Romano-Briti  h 
sepulchral  chamber.  The  tomb  lies  north-east 
and  south-west,  and  gives  an  inside  measure- 
ment of  S ft.  in  length  by  2 ft.  in  breadth, 
the  height  of  the  roof  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge 
being  about  4 ft.  The  walls,  which  are  built, 
of  rough  flint  with  bonding  courses  of  brick,  are 
2 ft.  high,  and  as  perfect  as  when  they  were 
first  raised.  From  the  walls  spring  an  arched^ 
peaked  roof  or  cover,  formed  of  the  well-known, 
flanged  Roman  roof  tiles  overlapping  each  other, 
and  set  in  mortar.  Within  this  the  interment 
took  place. 

A Sensible  Workman. — Not  long  since,  the 
remark  was  made  in  the  presence  of  a New 
York  plumber,  that  one  of  his  neighbours  had 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Americati  Plumber 
because  he  knew  all  he  cared  to  learn  about 
plumbing.  With  an  indescribable  expression  of 
disgust,  the  other  observed,  “ That  man  ie 

evidently  a d fool ! I’ve  been  working  all 

my  life,  and  when  I can’t  learn  anything  more 
I want  to  die.”  Michelangelo  said  the  same 
thing  in  other  words. 

Price  of  Land  in  Paris. — Eight  lots  of 
ground  in  the  Rue  des  Pyramides,  near  the 
church  of  St.  Roch,  were  sold  recently.  The 
City  demanded  1,309,650  francs ; they  fetched 
2,396,500  francs,  or  nearly  double.  This  repre- 
sents an  average  price  per  metre  of  1,330  francs, 
or  about  54Z.  sterling  the  yard. 

The  Marble  Doorway  from  one  of  the  old 
palaces  of  Genoa,  which  has  lately  been  acquired 
by  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  at  a cost  of 
750 1.,  has  now  been  set  up  in  one  of  the  arcades 
of  the  North  Court,  where  it  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage. It  is  the  work  of  L.  da  Romenio  da 
Campione,  and  the  date  is  given  as  A.D.  1519. 


TENDERS 

For  building  stable,  Commercial-road,  E.,  for  Mr- 
Smith.  Mr  C.  A.  Legg,  architect : — 

Parrish  (accepted) £168  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  chapel,  Rotherfie’.d.  Mr. 
S.  W.  Haughton,  architect 

I3y  local  arrangement,  £003  0 0 


For  erection  of  two  houses,  part  of  proposed  terrace,  at 
Hanwell,  for  Mr.  F.  Whiting.  Mr.  J.  Norris,  architect 
Hoare  (accepted) £1,340  0 0 


For  proposed  new  warehouse  at  Bankside,  S.E.,  for  Mr, 
Moss  Isaacs.  Mr.  Charles  Sewell,  architect : 


Stevenson 
Martin,  Wills,  & Co. 

Jones  & Co 

Nihiett 

Dickenson 

J.  Smith 

Wise 

S.  & G.  L.  Mann  

Prout  

Laing  & Son  

Castle  

W.  k F.  Croaker 

H.  R.  Wagner  

Sheffield  it  l’rebole  . .. 

Scott  

Stono  


.£1.618  0 0 
. 4,479  0 0 
. 4,363  0 0 
. 4,319  0 0 
. 1.333  0 0 
. 4,291  0 0 
. 4,235  0 O 
. 4,197  0 O 
. 4,100  o 0 
. 4,091  0 0 


3,610  0 
3,473  0 
3,4-16  0 
3.260  16 


For  picture-gallery,  library,  and  sundry  alteratii 

Downside  House,  Leatherhead,  for  Mr.  W.  Lee.  ^ 

Edward  Salomons  and  R.  Selden  Wornum,  architects 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  G.  E.  Bagg 

Dovo  Brothers £5,5eO  0 O 

Holland  A Hunuen  6,475  0 0 

Nightingale  5,233  0 0 

Kinninmont  & Son  6,100  0 O 

bhaw 4,368  0 0 


at 


For  rebuilding  Scottish  Hospital,  Crane-court,  Fleet- 
street.  Professor  Donaldsoo.  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  George  Lansdown  & Harriss  : — 

-in no  oo ft  A ft 


Thorn £6,890  0 0 

Aldin  & Sons 0,633  0 0 

Lawreuce  & Son  6,612  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson  6,450  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  6,356  0 0 

l.nngmead&  Way 6,350  0 0 

Bury  & Co 6,150  0 0 

Kirk&Raudall 6,14)  0 0 

Hobsoo  (accepted)  6,778  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Mansion  House  Tavern,  in  Evelyn- 
street,  Deptford  (exclusive  of  bar  fittiugs),a  shopadjoiniug,. 
and  four  cottages  in  the  rear,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Albert  Vicars,  architect  : — 

Giitnwood  & Sons £5,430  0 0 

Heath  4,650  0 O 

Beale  4,595  0 0 

Kirk 4,542  0 o 

Macey  4,391  0 0 
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For  > p.ir  of  semi-detached  rill..,  io  Waterloo-red, 
ShepLS  Kiel,  Somerset,  for  Mr.  E.  (fare.  Me»ra. 
Budd  & Spire,  architects 

r.  W.  Pullen  (accepted)  £1,363  0 U 

For  shop  and  dwelling-house,  in  High-street,  Shepton 
Mallet,  tor  Mr.  Thomas  Parker.  Messrs.  Budd  & bpire, 
architect  ^ ^ jjmerj  (accepted) £1,450  0 0 

For  a pair  of  semi-detached  residences,  at  West  Shepton, 
for  Mr.  C.  J.  Brsvrn.  Messrs.  Budd  & Spire,  architects  :— 
J.  H.  Pullen  (accepted)  £510  0 0 

For  shop  and  premises,  at  Oakhill,  Shepton,  for  Mr. 
C.  M.  Jones.  Messrs.  Budd  & Spire,  architects 

J.  & S.  Emery  (accepted) £674  0 0 

For  villa  residences,  Arlingt on-road,  Surbiton,  for  Mr.  A 
Hitchcock.  Mr.  Samuel  Mather,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Boxall : — 

Mudie £3,700  0 0 

Wells  3,450  0 0 

Hickinbottom  3,4  VC  0 0 

Hurst  3,393  0 0 

Jarvis  3,135  0 0 

Adkins 3,985  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  Duke-street, 
and  King's-road,  Beading,  for  Messrs.  Holmes.  Messrs. 
Brown  & Albury,  architects 

Sheppard  £1,949  0 0 

Higgs  1,943  0 0 

Pofflev 1,930  0 0 

Bearle  1,900  0 0 

Bimonds  1,897  0 0 

Work  divided  betweeu  Searle  and  Sunonds. 

For  alterations  at  the  “Yorkshire  Grey,”  No.  17,  Lon- 
don-street,  Fitzroy-square,  for  Mr.  Thomus  Sturdy.  Mr. 
James  Robert  Fnrnias,  architect  :— 

Wimple £342  0 0 

Edgley  330  0 0 

Adams 326  0 0 

Sprake  & Foreman  277  0 0 

Steed  Brothers 276  0 0 

White 273  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons  249  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  purifying-house  for  the  Tottenham 
and  Edmonton  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.  Mr. 
W.  H.  H.  Broadberry,  engineer  : — 

Contract  No.  1. 

Clemence  (accepted). 

For  first  section  of  works  for  restoration  of  Shern  Hall, 
Walthamstow.  Mr.  Sextus  Dyball,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner:  — 

Ashby  Brothers  (accepted)  £3,152  0 0 

For  new  building.  Benjamin-street,  Cow-cross,  for 
Messrs.  Crow  4 Sons.  Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Andrews  : — 

Deduct  if  zinc 

instead  of  lead. 

Elsdon  £3,123  £95 

Ashby  & Horner 2,472  120 

Browne  A Robinson  2,43  V 125 

Ashby  Brothers 2,429  1 10 

Condor  2,3  s5  158 

Langraead  & Way 2,3  V2  12  ) 

Brass 2,308  120 

Jarratt  2,24V  75 

For  new  roads  and  drains  on  the  EversGeld  Estate,  8t 
Leonard's  on-Sea.  Messrs.  Fowler  A Hill,  architects  ;— 

Hasson  JCSUG  0 0 

Kmg 775  o 0 

Cruttenden  7^3  0 0 

For  two  houses.  Sale,  Manchester.  Mr.  G.  H.  Courtis 
architect  :— 

Wilson,  8tott,  Ac £2  619  0 0 

W ir.  Stanley 2,18  V 0 0 

“olt 2,436  0 0 

°,one  2,420  0 0 

narrower  2,400  0 0 

Hubert  2 ,330  0 0 

W ilhams 2,2lO  0 0 

Elms  A Evans  2,223  0 0 

Johnson  •••••,,,,*,  2 2'K)  0 0 

Thompson  2*136  0 0 

Macfarlane 2,».98  0 0 


For  rebuilding  public-house  and  twelve  houses.  Paradise- 
street,  Rotherhithe,  for  Mr.  W.  Whale  Messrs.  Snooke  & 
Stock,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdeel  A 


Joselyn  

Browne  A Robinson 

Rider  A Son  

Uollaud  A Uanneu  ... 
McLachlan  A Sons  ... 

Greeuwood 

Wells  

Bangs  A Co.  

Manley 


7,983  0 
7,937  0 
7,980  0 


7,777  0 
7,630  0 
7,665  0 


For  carrying  out  tho  system  of  sewerago  about  to  be 
applied  to  Royeton  : — 

Harris  

Varty  A Honour  


Stapietoi 

Worboys 

Hunt  

Dover  Brothers 

Cowdery  A Co 

Potter 

Stiff 

Needham 

Williams 

Dixon  

Strachan  A Co 

Howland  Brothers 

Coker  

Pattinsou  

Uedhouse  


,..£2,925  0 
..  2,648  0 
..  2,470  0 
..  2,182  0 
..  2,lc9  0 
..  2,119  0 
..  2,030  11 
..  1,995  0 
..  1,987  0 
..  1,975  0 


1,7 


For  a new  jetty  in  the  River  Usk,  to  discharge  ballast 
from  vessels  (exclusive  of  crane),  for  the  Newport  Harbour 
Commissioners.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect : — 

Marrows £1/05  0 0 

Firbank  (accepted) 870  0 0 

Thomas  A Son  850  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  conventual  building,  with  chapel,  ii 
tho  Lillie-road,  West  Brompton.  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  James  Schofield  : — 


For  three  pairs  of  cottages,  for  Mr.  S.  Day,  L . 
head.  Mr.  K.  W.  Moore,  architect;  — 

Brown £1,445  0 

Batchelor  1,059  0 1 

Walker  Q 99V  0 ■ 


For  alteration  at  Railway  Hotel,  Bilvertown,  for  B 
Oustou.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect:—? 

Hoskings,  Brothers  £157  0 1 

Reed  439  0 1 

North.  Brothers  420  0 (' 


123,  ATei c Bond-itreet. — Messrs.  David  G.  Laingil, 
write  to  say  that  the  amount  of  their  tender  was  0 
and  not  6,047/.  as  printed  on  p.  528. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.  M.  W.— D.  W.— E.  A.  L — J.  K.— W.  E.  R.-T.  H.- 
W.  H.-T.  G.-F.  W.-C.  B.-J.  D.-J.  C.  B.-F.  F.  (weoanoi 
plj).— Surveyor  (next  week).— W.  G.  8.— U.  S.— K.  K— C. — 
India  -S.  D.— G.  A.  W.-J.  A.  H.-L.  4.H.-B.  4 S.-H,  4. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  mast  be  occot 
by  the  name  anil  address  of  the  sender,  not  uses 31a 

publication. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  an 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISED!® 


Braid  A Co. . 

Nash  

Shaw 

Higgs  A Hill 

Rider  A Son 

Perry  A Co 

Long  mire  A Burge 

Roberts,  Brothers  

Nightingale 

Macey  A Sons 

Conder  

Lucas  A Son  (accepted)  .. 


. £12,450 
,.  12,000 
,.  11,915 


11,794  0 
11,772  0 
11,624  0 
11,680  0 
11,439  0 
11,393  0 
11,370  0 
11,236  0 
10,770  0 


. £886  12 


For  alteration  to  Yarra  House,  Cleethorpes,  Great 
Grimsby,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Chapman.  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Maughao,  architect : — 

Emerson  

Doughty 

Wilkinson 

Sow den  

Glew  

Fletcher 

Mashford  

Nightingale  A Dauby  .... 


492  10  3 
462  0 0 
434  0 0 
427  14  0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villa  residences.  Grove  Park. 
Chiswick,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Waterhouse.  .Mr.  William 


J ones  A Co 

Simmonds  

Niblett... 

Wagner  

IV  eut  A Perkins 

Ravines  

Bealo  


2,070  0 
2,050  0 
2,048  0 


,.F°f  building  thirty  cottages  on  Hounslow-heath,  for 
Mr.  P.  Mecklenberg  ’ 

Hiseock  £4,000  0 0 ' 

Martin  AW  ells 3^(39  0 0 

Gamage  3*600  0 0 

Dannells 2,910  0 0 

Leonard  2,750  0 0 ' 


p Ft0rwbUuding  five  cottaKes  at  Hounslow,  for  Messrs. 
G.  A W.  Hayes  : — 

Gamage  (accepted). 
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A London  Boolcbindery. 

BBPARING, 
Forwarding,  and 
Finishing  are  the 
| names  of  the  three 
stages  through 
which  a regularly- 
bound  book  must 
pass  between  leaving  the 
printing-press  and  being  ready 
for  the  library-shelf.  In  the 
first  stage  the  sheets  are 
dried,  smoothed,  and  then 
collated  into  distinct  books 
or  quires.  The  binder  then 
begins  his  work,  — and  the 
folded  sheets  are  squeezed 
m,  fly-leaves  are  pasted  on,  and  the  back  is 
Shaping  the  back  follows,  and  forming 
ify  in  the  sides  of  the  mass  of  sheets  in 
l;the  boards  may  lie, — done  by  hammering 
Vik  while  the  book  is  fixed  upright  in  the 
Stress.  Thon  the  boards  are  laced  in, — and 
ids  of  the  bands,  previously  frayed  out,  are 
i down,  and  hammered  flat  and  smooth. 
I;he  head  and  tail  are  cut,  the  volume  is 
p girdled,  the  back  beaten  flat,  and  the  fore- 
tit  with  the  plough  ; when  the  back  rounds 
&gain  the  gutter  of  the  fore-edge  is  formed. 
Ijges  being  coloured,  sprinkled,  marbled,  or 
head- bands,  usually  of  silk,  on  strips  of 
P,  are  put  on  to  fill  part  of  the  space  at  the 
Between  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  the 
jpf  the  boards,  and  to  cover  the  folded-in 
3' of  the  leather.  The  next  process  (the 
ns  patting  the  leather  on  the  covers  ; and 
iiat  the  forwarding  is  completed.  In  the 
fctage  the  finisher  adds  elegance  to  solidity 
plasticity,  — esteemed  the  three  great 

* tes  of  a well-bound  book.  If  he  possesses 
>if  the  quality  of  Gascon,  poor  Roger  Payne, 
f tries  Lewis,  he  does  not  lay  down  his  tools 
I has  confirmed  De  Quincey’s  estimate  of 
Creation  of  the  Farrers,  and  shown  once 
Eithat  “ bookbinding  and  one  or  two  other 
b, stand  on  an  isthmus,  connecting  them  on 
I'a  side  with  the  vast  continent  of  merely 
1 nical  crafts,  on  the  other  side  with  the 

I aller  continent  of  the  Fine  Arts.” 

agh  not  belonging  to  the  higher  forms  of 
llbliopegic  art, — case-binding,  or  “ doing  up 

< in  cloth  or  paper,”  is  really  the  branch  of 

I I which  is  now  so  fecund  as  to  outrival  all 
kher  branches  cultivated  by  bibliopegists. 
1 years  ago  the  printing-press  started  on 
^ areer  of  unlimited  productiveness  which 

< logins  to  shock  some  conscientious  and 
‘ >us  souls.  The  first  iron  press,  Earl  Stan- 
■'  invention  in  1800,  having  a considerably 
1 ;ed  platen,  did  a good  deal  of  work  in  com- 

* n with  the  wooden  presses.  After  Novem- 
1 th,  1814,  the  hand-press  was  nolonger  used 
tinting  the  Times.  On  the  29th  the  number 
^team-printed  by  Konig’s  machine.  From 

to  1823  the  Cowper  and  Applegath  im- 
ments  resulted  in  the  perfecting-machine, 


which  prints  the  sheets  on  both  sides  at  once. 
Rapid  and  cheapened  printing  thus  became  pos- 
sible at  a time  of  increasing  population  and 
increasing  desire  to  possess  books.  The  covers 
were  thought  about  as  well  as  the  contents. 
Mr.  Pickering,  publisher,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Leighton,  bookbinder,  are  usually  credited  with 
the  earliest  use  of  binding  in  cases  in  England. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  first  books  of  impor- 
tance issued  in  coloured  cloth  cases  was  the  1825 
edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  works,  in  seventeen 
volumes.  Before  this,  new  boobs  were  issued  in 
mill-boards,  covered  with  drab  or  dull-grey 
body-papers.  The  title  was  printed  on  a white 
label,  and  pasted  on  the  book.  This  was  a 
genuine  binding  of  a rough  kind,  the  bands 
being  regularly  laced  into  the  boards.  Any  one 
with  a modest  purse  and  a longing  for  a quiet 
hobby  might  do  worse  than  form  a collection  of 
about  100  books  (or  more,  of  course),  just  as 
they  were  ordinarily  issued  by  publishers 
between  1700  and  1850.  There  might  bo  an 
especial  leaning  towards  cheap  books, — certainly 
there  should  be  memorials  of  Donaldson,  Lack- 
ington,  and  Tegg, — and  mingled  with  these 
might  appear  a few  early  editions  of  notable 
books  in  undress  uniform. 

Rapidity  of  production  and  cheapness  were 
the  motives  for  the  introduction  of  the  novelty, 
and  are  among  the  recommendations  nowadays  ; 
though  there  are  others  as  well,  especially  since 
varied  and  tasteful  ornamentation  has  ceased  to 
be  exceptional.  A regularly  - bound  volume 
would  not,  if  treated  fairly,  be  deemed  sound 
and  fit  to  be  used  in  less  than  a week.  Elegant 
finishing  by  hand  must  not  be  named  in  con- 
nexion with  strictly  limited  time.  Spurts  of 
energy  in  casemaking  are  recorded,  such  as  1,000 
volumes  brought  to  the  binder  in  sheets  and  put 
up  in  cloth  covers,  lettered  and  gilt,  in  six  hours. 
No  one  would  recommend  such  a rate  as  this, 
however  convenient  in  a special  instance.  From 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  seven  or  eight  on 
the  night  of  the  next  day, — twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours, — seems  no  excessive  time  to  devote  to 
putting  on  a cover,  which,  if  not  too  heedlessly 
used,  may  last,  with  fair  wear  and  tear,  as 
long  as  the  book  itself.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  done  up  in  the  thirty-six  hours  will  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  building.  One  house 
at  New  York  is  able  to  send  out  10,000  completed 
volumes  a day.  The  number  of  new  books  and 
the  number  of  copies  issued  will  show  the  work 
for  the  binder  at  different  times  better  than  any 
general  statement.  From  1700  to  1756  the 
yearly  average  of  new  books  (including  tracts) 
was  ninety-three.  From  the  English  Catalogue 
of  Books  it  appears  that  in  1874  (a  good  year) 
about  4,500  books  were  published  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  new  editions  of 
works  previously  issued,  as  well  as  the  principal 
books  published  in  the  United  States.  Sweyn- 
heym  and  Pannartz  claim  to  have  printed  up  to 
1472  (they  settled  in  Rome  in  1467)  12,475 
copies  altogether.  Their  editions  of  classical 
authors  numbered  only  275  or  300  copies — 
Airgil,  Cicero,  and  theological  works  550  copies. 
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1,000  or  1,250  copies  used  to  be  considered  a 
good,  and  2,000  copies  an  excessive  edition. 
Donaldson,  of  Edinburgh  (1760-70)  began  to 
publish  cheap  editions,  and  as  an  innovator  got 
well  abused  therefor.  His  followers  have  im- 
proved on  the  examples  set  them,  till  20,000, 
and  even  50,000  copies,  are  struck  off  for  a single 
edition.  One  London  publisher  in  1872  printed 
over  5,000,000  copies  of  books.  Case-binding  in 
cloth,  finished  in  good  style,  may  be  put  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  time,  and  less  than  half  the  cost, 
of  the  cheapest  genuine  binding. 

The  word  “ bindery,”  — a new-comer  in 
England,  though  in  common  use  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States, — has  recently  been  welcomed 
with  something  like  a bonneting  by  correspond- 
ents of  Notes  and  Queries  ; who  have,  however, 
granted  that,  in  default  of  a better  word,  it  has 
a right  to  appear  in  England,  and  implied  that 
it  will  become  acclimatised  in  all  English- 
speaking  countries.  We  have  ventured  to  give 
it  help  here,  and  in  the  illustration  on  p.  570. 
The  building  shown  was  remodelled  and  added  to 
a short  time  ago  by  Messrs.  Diprose  Brothers,  and 
is  now  to  be  added  to  again  by  taking  in  the 
remainder  of  their  property  in  New  Church- 
court.  Some  mention  of  the  original  buildings, 
— of  which  parts  of  the  walls,  floors,  and  roofs 
remain, — should  be  interesting  to  topographers. 
Jacob  Tonson  moved  from  his  old  shop,  “ The 
Judge’s  Head,”  in  Chancery-lane,  close  to  the 
corner  of  Fleet-street,  where  he  had  been  from 
1678,  to  “ Shakspeare’s  Head,  over  against 
Catherine  - street,  in  the  Strand.”  Andrew 
Millar, — who  published  Thomson’s  “Seasons”  in 
1730,  and  continued  to  publish  for  Thomson, — 
who  took  the  principal  charge  of  the  first  pub- 
lication of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  (1755), — of 
whom  Johnson’s  “ I respect,  Millar,  sir ; he  has 
raised  the  price  of  literature,”  is  recorded  by  Bos- 
well under  17 55, — who  published  Hume’s  England 
and  Fielding’s  novels, — carried  on  business  at 
the  same  “ Shakspeare’s  Head,” — 141,  Strand. 
Gaze’s  tourist  offices,  on  the  south  side  of  The 
Strand,  opposite  the  middle  ©f  Catherine-street^ 
— the  windows  looking  towards  the  office  of  the 
Builder, — is  at  the  present  time  called  142,  but 
includes  141  also  ; there  is  now  no  number  141. 
Millar  retired  from  business  in  1767,  and  his 
apprentice  Thomas  Cadell,  who  had  become  his 
partner  in  1765,  succeeded  to  the  business.  This 
was  the  Thomas  Cadell  who  toasted  the  four 
Bees  to  which  he  said  he  owed  his  prosperity, — 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  Blair’s  Sermons, 
Burn’s  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Buchan’s 
Domestic  Medicine.  Cadell  lived  at  141,  Strand,, 
like  his  predecessor.  His  name  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  host  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon, — as 
“ the  Mr.  Cadell,  a respectable  bookseller,”  of 
Gibbon’s  Autobiography,  “ who  undertook  the 
care  and  risk  of  the  publication  [of  the  first; 
volume  of  the  History],  which  derived  more 
credit  from  the  name  of  the  shop,  than  from 
that  of  the  author.”  Old  Thomas  Cadell 
resigned  his  business  to  his  son,  and  to  William 
Davies  jointly,  and  this  was  the  “respectable 
house  of  Cadell  & Davies  in  the  Strand,  which,” 
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a3  Lockhart  put3  it,  “ may  be  said  to  have  first 
introduced  Scott  as  an  original  writer  to  the 
English  public,’’— by  the  publication  in  January, 

1802,  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  “ Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border.”  On  May  1st, 

1803,  Cadell  was  one  of  the  parties  in  **  a con- 
tract for  the  building  of  a stack  of  Warehouses 
in  White  Hart-yard,  Drnry-lane,” — not  quite 
150  yards  distant  from  141,  Strand.  The  build- 
ings were  specially  designed  for  the  storage  of 
books ; and  were  in  more  recent  years  owned 
and  used  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bolin, 
and  thereafter  by  Messrs.  Bell,  his  successors Jn 
the  publication  of  the  Libraries, — up  to  1875, 
when  Messrs.  Diprose  Brothers  purchased  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  their  property. 

The  new  fronts  of  the  buildings,  under  the 
epecial  sanction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  are  formed  almost  wholly  of  cast  iron 
and  glass.*  The  iron  uprights  are  braced  toge- 
ther by  cast-iron  cills  bolted  to  them,  and  are 
held  in  position  also  by  rolled-iron  trimmers 
secured  to  pockets  in  the  stancheons  and  to  the 
main  girders  of  the  floors,  which  are  large 
timber  girders  trussed  with  iron,  supported  on 
cast-iron  + stancheons,  and  with  heavy  fir 
joists  over.  The  builders  employed  were 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Macey  & Son,  of  Milford  Wharf, 
Strand,  for  tho  building,  and  Mr.  S.  Morby,  of 
Dorset-street,  for  the  fittings.  The  ironwork 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  H.  Young  & Co.,  of 
Eccleston  Iron  Works,  Pimlico.  A 12-horse 
power  boiler,  in  the  basement,  supplies  steam 
for  a 10-horse  power  (nominal)  engine,  working 
all  the  machinery  and  the  steam  lift,  also  the 
pumping  for  the  hydraulic  presses.  Glue-melt- 
ing, paste  - making,  and  other  tasks  are  also 
done  by  Bteam  ; and  it  warms  the  building. 
The  machinery  was  supplied,  and  tho  presses, 
blocking  - machines,  &c.,  were  fitted  up  by 
Messrs.  J.  Richmond  & Co.,  bookbinders’  engi- 
neers, of  Kirby-street.  Messrs.  J.  & S.  Flint 
Clarkson,  of  Great  Ormond-street,  architects, 
have  designed  and  superintended  the  works. 

The  references  on  the  plan  show  where  extra 
and  super-extra  bindings  are  carried  on ; but  the 
larger  portion  is  devoted  to  all  the  other  sorts 
of  binding,  in  such  great  demand  at  the  present 
There  are  now  more  extensive  binderies 


temporarily  afforded  house-room,  must  be 
removed  ; and  the  modern  substitutes  for  the 
terrors  of  old  authors  will  flit  before  the  ima- 
gination. Horace,  in  his  excellent  flattery  of 
Augustus,  determined  to  avoid  the  fate  of  ill- 
written  verses, — “ being  carried  into  the  street 
where  they  sell  frankincense  and  scents,  and 
pepper,  and  all  that  is  wrapped  in  the  pages  of 
the  dunce  ” : — 


“In  vicum  vendentem  tus  et  odores, 

Et  piper,  et  qnicquid  chart  is  amicitur  ineptis.” 

Epis.,  lib.  ii.,  269-370 


and  Pope,  in  his  Imitations  “To  Augustus” 
(George  II.),  followed  the  lead,  making  the 
imitation  piquant  after  his  manner,  with  touches 
of  his  pleasing  personality  : — 


“ And  when  I flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
(Like  journals,  odes,  and  such  forgotten  things 
As  Eusden,  Phillips,  Settle,  writ  of  .kings) 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or  fluttering  in  a row. 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  or  Soho.’’ 


both  in  London  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  large 
enough  to  be  fairly  characteristic  of  the  present 
aspects  of  the  trade.  As  a general  guide  to 
architects  and  others  it  will  be  useful  to  note 
that, — in  addition  to  all  ordinary  and  extra 
binding, — abont  2,500  cased  books  a day  can  be 
completed  and  sent  out  from  a building  of  this 
size,  well  fitted  with  modern  machinery  and 
intelligently  used.  Clath  cases  blocked,  plain 
cloth  cases,  paper  boards,  and  paper  wrappers, 
are  the  recognised  divisions  in  this  class  of 
trade.  Purists  somewhat  indignantly  refuse  to 
call  any  of  it  “ binding.”  Their  moral  antipodes 
speak  (with  shame-facedness)  of  “bound  in  a 
wrapper,”  and  with  cheerful  confidence  of 
“ cloth-bound.”  “ Neatly  boarded  in  cloth  ” 
was  a modest  phrase  in  use  in  the  thirties.  It 
happily  does  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our 
duty  to  put  an  end  to  these  disputations.  In 
truth,  since  Mr.  Walter  Shandy  set  forth  his 
opinion  “ that  there  was  a strange  kind  of  magic 
bias,  which  good  or  bad  names  irresistibly  im- 
pressed upon  character  and  conduct,” — judi- 
cious  persons  fight  shy  of  light-talking  even 
about  the  Proper  Names  of  men  or  things. 
Our  duty  at  present  is  to  follow  the  sheets, 
which  aro  to  be  “ done  np,”  from  their  delivery 
by  the  printer  at  the  bindery,  and  to  see  them 
sent  out  in  boarded  cases  ready  for  the  hands  of 
the  gentle  reader, — who  shall  be  assisted  by 
each  process  being  numbered ; and  references 
have  been  put  on  the  plan  to  show  the  way  in 
which  the  work  passes  through  the  various 
floors  of  the  bindery. 

Qnire  Store-rooms.  — When  brought  in,  the 
sheets  will  be  pnt  into  one  of  the  store-rooms, 
which  must  be  provided  in  good  plenty,  and  be 
dry  and  properly  ventilated,— but  not  necessarilv 
well  lighted.  The  parcels  of  enfolded  sheets, 
m wrappers  boldly  lettered  on  the  exposed  sides 
may  remain  on  the  shelves  of  the  store-room  for 
o°i?S  0at  ?E  1(W*0  copies,  perhaps  only 

_, OOO  will  be  pnt  into  covers  at  once,  and  sent  to 
lace  the  critical  and  destructive  world.  From 
time  to  time  other  captives  will  be  freed  from 
the  dusky  prison-house,— by  good  fortune  the 
whole  of  the  first  batch,  and  of  fresh  relays. 
But  the  unappreciative  world  not  rarely  refuses 
to  show  a wholesome  appetite  in  any  reasonable 
time.  Then  the  sheets,  to  which  the  binder  haB 


Now-a-days  large  quantities  of  unused  printed 
paper  go  back  direct  to  the  paper-maker  to  be 
worked  up  again.  Cheap  figured  papers  and 
cotton  stuffs  have  raised  the  souls  of  the  modern 
trunk-makers  above  the  use  of  papers  disfigured 
by  printer’s  types.  Cheese  and  bacon  are  found 
to  have  affinities  for  what  the  trunk-maker 
rejects ; retailers  and  the  domestic  world  appre- 
ciate the  virgin  condition  of  literature  untouched 
even  by  binders.  Butter  retailers  demand  the 
printer’s  more  carefully  finished  productions, — 
which  have  been  cold-pressed  between  glazed 
boards  to  remove  the  impression-marks,  and  to 
brighten  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  ink 
does  not  set-off  after  that,  and  setting-off  is  the 
bSte-noir  of  buttermen  and  of  possessors  of 
engravings.  These  practical  satires  on  ambi- 
tion,— the  work  of  a would-be  conqueror  of 
worlds  returning  to  baser  uses  than  “ patching 
a wall  to  expel  the  winter’s  flaw,” — convey  even 
ruder  rebukes  than  the  dealings  of  the  remainder- 
man,— the  Jas.  Lackington  of  1879, — who  buys 
the  orthodox  three-volume  31s.  6d.  novel  in 
quires  at  Is.  a copy,  binds  it  in  a single  volume, 
and  sells  it  for  2s.  6d. ; trying  thus  the  effect  of 
the  potent  whet  of  cheapness  on  the  appetite  of 
the  public. 

Forwarding  : Women’s  Department. — This  is 
at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  work,  being 
sent  up  in  the  lift,  is  here  carried  to  a certain 
state  of  forwai’dness,  then  sent  down  to  the 
floors  below  to  be  worked  upon  further  by  the 
workmen,  and  after  wards,  passed  down  again  to 
the  ground  story,  for  examination,  packing,  and 
despatching.  A book  ordinarily  passes  through 
seven  processes  in  the  women’s  department.  If 
the  sheets  are  double-crown,  31  in.  by  21  in.,  or 
30  in.  by  20  in.,  as  they  come  from  the  printer, 
two  sheets  of  a crown-octavo  book,  with  pages 
about  7£  in.  by  5 in.,  have  been  printed  together 
for  the  sake  of  rapidity  and  consequent  cheap- 
ness. When  the  sheets  have  been  cat  in  two, 
making  two  sheets  of  crown  15  in.  by  20  in., 
the  folder  puts  the  face  of  the  sheet  which  con- 
tains the  first  page  downwards,  the  bottom  of 
the  first  page  at  the  left-hand  lower  corner.  In 
doubling,  15  in.  by  20  in.  is  made  into  15  in.  by 
10  in.,  then  into  7£  in.  by  10  in.,  and  lastly  into 
7£  in.  by  5 in.  To  suit  this  method  of  folding 
(process  1),  which  is  always  pursued,  there  is 
not  only  a signature,  or  distinguishing  letter 
(as  k),  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  the 
sheet,  but  (simply  as  a guide  to  the  folder) 
there  is  also  a second  signature  (as  K 2)  at  the 
bottom  of  its  third  page.  This  second  signature 
is  seen  at  the  right-hand  lower  corner  as  the 
sheet  lies  open  before  the  folder.  The  whole 
subject  of  signatures,  their  first  introduction, 
variations  in  them  aforetime  and  at  present,  the 
omission,  in  most  cases  of  A,  J,  v,  and  Vf*  double 
signatures, — and  the  allied  subject  of  catch- 
words, their  early  uses,  the  disuse  of  them  at 
present,  odd  instances  of  survival,  as  in  Acts 
of  Parliament,  till  1868,  and  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  to  the  current  number, — would  afford 
ample  material  for  lengthy  gossip, — perhaps  not 
all  of  it  strictly  to  the  point.  Pagination,  direc- 
tions to  the  binder,  and  the  retention  of  old 
names  to  designate  the  shape  of  books,  although 
they  have  long  ceased  to  have  the  old  meaning, 
are  other  tempting  topics.  The  crown  8vo  book 


• See  p.  663  and  p.  670, 


mentioned  above  was  clearly  not  f&rrrty 
sheets  doubled  into  eight  leaves;  at  ■ 
Builder  itself  may  supply  another  illusth 
It  is  a book  of  folio  size  as  names  go,  t: 
would,  according  to  ancient  wont,  mearl( 
pages  to  the  sheet  of  paper.  But  the  u 
GO  pages  of  this  number  of  the  Buildr 
printed  on  three  pieces  of  paper  only.  T1 1| 
pages  in  the  centre  happen  to  resembloR 
folio  pages:  the  sheets  containing  platqi 
usually  kept  of  small  size  in  order  to  ale.; 
careful  printing.  The  next  piece  is  the  in  j 
24  pages ; and  the  outer  sheet  of  paper  is,i 
by  36  in.,  furnishing  32  pages.  Last  ' j 
Builder  was  made  np  of  8 + 16  + 32  = 56  3 
The  reader  will,  perhaps,  lament  over  t 1 
edges,  — one  of  the  novelties  of  the  ce  i 
volume, — which  will  not  allow  himreac; 
with  much  edification,  to  test  the  statement 
the  outer  part  of  this  number  is  16mo.  if 
trained  girl  will  fold  300  sheets  8vo.  perb.i 
an  average.  The  folders  require  a strongs 
properly  they  should  hold  each  sheet  up  m 
light,  and  then  fold  so  as  to  humour  the' 
gins  between  the  printing,  which,  espf 
that  done  with  the  perfecting-machine, 
quently  imperfect  in  the  register.  In  fi ; 
the  edge  of  the  sheet  must  always  be  > 
garded, — sheets  of  paper  are  rarely  exactl’fl 
in  size.  A description  of  a folding-mi-ii 
what  it  can  do,  and  what  it  can  only  atteifi 
not  required  here,  as  hand-folding  is  ssv 
rule  in  England.  An  active  gatherer 
together  in  a day,  according  to  the  signil 
at  least  10,000  sheets  (process  2).  Thee 
knocks  the  sheets  together  evenly  at  he  i 
back,  and  ascertains  that  the  gafcherifl 
been  correctly  performed  (3).  The  hy  t 
press  gives  the  collated  sheets  a pro  f 
lidity  (4).  Revolving  saws  set  to  a gauri 
all  at  once,  three  deep  grooves  or  notchen 
back  for  the  bands,  and  two  shallower  l 
kettle-stitches  (5)  ; and  the  whole  is  re; 
sewing  (6), — a process  to  which  many  :i 
essay  has  been  devoted  as  there  aro  bandu 
sorts,  methods  of  sewing,  working  one  - 
“ sheets  on,”  kettle-stitches,*  and  sewing-u 
to  talk  about.  It  is  possible,  however,  thtll 
subjects  will  be  merely  matters  of  antic 
interest  in  a short  time.  In  a goodly  nuti 
new  books,  issued  during  the  last  two. 
three  pieces  of  wire  may  have  been  nol:i 
the  centres  of  sheets  in  place  of  thread!;! 
Brehmer  wire-sewing  machine  is  now  ini 
use  in  good  houses.  The  sheets  are  see* 
three  pieces  of  webbing,  each  about  an 
width,  by  short  pieces  of  wire.  The  ’d 
simply  cut  into  lengths,  its  ends  doufo 

thus  I 1,  and  the  ends  thrnst  tbroui 

sheets,  and  clenched  by  a side  stroke' 
machine,  which  is  thoroughly  automate! 
the  great  beauty  of  the  most  perfect  sinr 
With  one  machine  the  work  of  four  hand-, 
can  easily  be  done,  and  the  work  is  lill 
be  very  durable.  It  comes  from  Philaal 
and,  although  not  much  bigger  than  U 
developed  sewing-machine,  costs  in  Loudo  l 
2001.  Many  of  the  machines  to  be  used  hi 
binding  have  been  invented  in  the  United 
The  high  price  of  labour  may  be  respi 
for  stimulating  invention  there ; but  in 
do  not  insist  on  supplying  their  own  cc 
men  only,  or  even  first  of  all.  English  pj 
and  case-binders  were  wont  to  reflect  wil- 
placency  on  their  own  powers,  and  till  r ! 
on  the  relative  cheapness  of  labour  here^j 
enabled  them, — although  paying  25  pe 
ad  valorem  duty  and  carriage  to  the  St‘ 
to  undersell  the  citizens  in  their  own  m; 
Byron’s  “ Lara,”  with  Mr.  Birch’s  illusfcu 
recently  cloth-cased  in  this  building  by  1 
Diprose  Brothers  for  the  Art-Union  of  L 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  some  of  ourr; 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  a s 
book.”  In  most  respects  it  was  dealt  \ 
an  ordinary  cloth-cased  book  of  good  clas: 
as  each  page  was  a distinct  piece  of  par 
sewer  had  to  carry  the  stitch  throng 
through  the  gathered  pages  at  a flU 
distance  from  the  back  edge.  aD^  the  1 


The  omission  is  not  merely  a freak,  neither  is  it  to  be 
classed  with  those  instances  of  exclusion  of  set  purpose, — 
resulting  in  no  A in  Chapter  I.,  no  B in  Chapter  II.,  and 
so  on  from  cover  to  cover.  These  perfect  examples  of  the 
“cut  direct,”  rarely  practiced  even  at  this  time  of  con- 
ceits and  crazes,  should  be  in  steady  favour  in  England. 

‘That  resource  of  suUenness  and  shyness”  [the  cut], 
says  Dean  Merrivale,  “is,  I believe,  a strictly  English 
institution.” 


* Kettle-stitch  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of"  chain- 
— if  so  it  does  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  corrupt 
importance  of  stitching  has  by  chance  been  reci 
Thus  we  htve  brochure  (Latin,  brocare;  lr.,  broe 
stitch,  whence  also  brocade),  a.  stitched  work  of  a lei 
Pamphlet  a.so  (iffromLat.  pagina  fi'ata,  a thread, 
or  Fr.,  pa-filel), — any  work  which  does  not  exc- 
sheets  octavo  stitched  together,  but  not  bound. 
(icsi’Tpujv  a garment  of  scraps  stitched  toge  , 
nice  he  n^ilnepii  hut  there  tho  stitching  ia  a ai 


also  be  adluced,  but  there  tho  stitching 
stage  of  tht  manufacture. 
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g I at  the  ends.  Therefore,  it  was  not 
lf,y  to  make  indentations  in  the  back, 
i.  No.  7 applies,  however,  to  cased  books 
[ijp,  which  all  require  stiips  of  Btrong 
uued  on  the  backs  to  hold  them  together, 
y waste-papers.”  Each  book  usually  re- 
Hirecord  by  which  blunders  may  be  traced, 
jut  to  light  later.  On  the  page  with  the 
B,  the  collator’s  mark  in  pencil  is 
j lyin  the  centre,  the  folder’s  at  the  bottom 
t age,  and  the  sewer’s  at  the  bottom  of 
iipage  in  the  book.  After  the  appearance 
i c has  thus  been  reached  to  some  extent, 
ii:  leaves  the  women’s  department,  and 
t)own  the  lift  to  the  next  story. 
hireling  : Men’s  Department. — In  Prance 
'/luiany  good  books  are  very  frequently 
t\  paper  wrappers  (sometimes  not  sewn), 
« ud  afterwards  bound  to  the  directions 
Lvner.  Pasting  on  the  wrappers  is  then 
^additional  piece  of  forwarding  beyond 
ds  been  already  described.  Only  very 
a oks  are  treated  thus  in  England ; but 
Moals  of  magazines  find  their  way  into 

|;azine-wrappering  rooms.  A table  of 
cost  would  run  thus  for  Svo.  s:ze  : — - 
jlgujarly-bound  book,  cheaply  half-bound 
dr,  Is.;  (2)  a cloth-cased  book,  gilded 
liked,  5d. ; (3)  “ paperboards”,  the  pub- 
applying  the  paper  cover  for  boards  and 
a!.,  or  the  whole  cost  of  “ doing  up,”  2|d. ; 
a in  paper  wrappers,  Id.  Process  8 is 
■pressing  the  book  once  again  in  a 
•;  press  (7  to  10  tons  on  acrown8vo.book), 
Kit  the  air  between  the  sheets,  and  prevent 

*’•  Three  edges  of  “ Lara  ” were  cut  with 
otine,  but  the  most  ordinary  English 
to  keep  the  head  and  the  bolts  uncut, 
Vim  (not  cut)  the  tail  and  fore-edge  (9). 
■ back  must  be  glued  to  impart  firm- 
ed a slip  of  strong  canvas  put  on,  nearly 
trs  the  book,  and  extending  about  an  inch 
inside  of  the  back  (10).  At  this  stage 
B'ican  case-binders  cut  the  head,  tail,  and 
a with  the  guillotine,  and  it  seems  likely 
Ii"  will  be  imitated  a good  deal  in  Eng- 
ine future.  English  publishers  used  to 
Elo  be  convinced  that  we  like  to  find  our 

! books  with  our  own  paper-knives,  and 
)lace  in  struggling  with  new  volumes 
^ indishing  and  smelling  our  weapons. 
Hae  labour  of  cutting  has  no  influence  on 
Ush  binder.  The  fore-edge  must  lose  a 
Jtf-inch,  and  the  head  a short  l-8th  inch 
ker  the  sheets  are  knocked  together  at  the 
®rhe  value  of  these  paper-shavings,  ex- 
hr  re-use  in  paper-mills,  would  more  than 
jithe  labour  of  cutting.  The  United 
Nve  taken  paper  cuttings  to  the  extent 
tns  a week  from  England.  Binders  hope, 
ft  that  every  cased  book  will  be  bound 
; and  shiver  in  imagination  at  the  nar- 
.rgins,  after  resewing  and  cutting  again 
A love  of  tall  copies  means — in  the 
Hi.  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  of  every  - 
l*t  the  shape  of  a book,  which  has  the 
k.uue  to  be  started  properly  in  life,  or, 
i ite,  not  to  belong  to  the  Gibeonites  of 
time.  Rounding  the  back  (II),  and 
n(12),  come  next.  The  latter  process  is 
V:  of  an  ingenious  hand-machine.  The 
ftpart  of  a book  being  held  tight  in  a vice, 
Pis  brought  down  on  the  back,  passed 
f.ds  aud  forwards,  making  the  sheets 
U good  deal,  and  a seat  is  thus  given  for 
ds.  Much  of  the  success  of  a case,  its 
Less  and  its  endurance,  depend  on  these 
Besses. 

^ent  Story:  Making  Cases. — In  con- 
1 » of  the  weight  of  the  blocking  and 
*nchines,  a lower  story  is  most  frequently 
< making  the  cases.  No  pains  should  be 
J o give  good  daylight,  especially  in  the 
i case  - making,  and  blocking  rooms. 
' the  millboards  is  process  1.  The  upper 
3r  revolving  disks  are  set  to  distances 
Lpindles,  and  several  cuts  are  made  at  a 
^ with  pairs  of  scissors,  and  the  boards 
3t°  widths  at  a great  pace.  One  machine, 
y steam,  will  cut  50,000  pairs  of  boards 
Aty.four  workin g-hours  of  a week  : — 

, nine  hours ; four  days  of  ten  hours  each 
J to  1 p.m.,  2 to  5,  and  530  to  7’30)  ; 
“y,  5 hours.  Millboards  are  thick  rough 
. low  made  of  old  rope,  junk,  canvas, 
;;  have>  8*nce  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
century,  superseded  the  pasteboards,— 
Paper  pasted  together,— which  about  a 
before  had  superseded  to  a great  extent 
)den  boards  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
■•ds,  usually  25  in.  to  30  in.,  in  packages 


weighing  about  1 cwt.  each,  are  brought  in  by 
the  goods  entrance, — B on  the  plan, — and  stored 
in  the  basement.  “Cloth”  is,  when  it  leaves 
Lancashire,  rough  unglazed  calico  ; mostly  pre- 
pared in  London  for  use  in  binding,  being  dyed, 
stiffened,  and  , passed  through  heated  rollers  to 
give  a lined,  grained,  or  smooth  glossy  surface. 
Bold  Levant  grain  is  used  for  the  “ Lara”  cases. 
The  pattern  embossing,  once  in  use,  but  now  out 
of  fashion,  was  carried  over  the  whole  sheet  of 
cloth,  and  the  pattern  came  on  the  cover  just  as 
it  happened.  Embossing  rarely  enters  into  the 
ornamentation-proper  now,  as  the  blocking 
press  produces  many  of  the  effects  of  hand- 
finishing, and  can  be  used  when  the  case  is 
made.  A case  can  be  put  into  the  presses  for 
blind  and  black  or  other  printing,  and  the  greatest 
accuracy  of  register  secured.  The  cloth  is  sup- 
plied to  the  binder  in  rolls  about  40  yards 
long  and  40  in.  wide,  and  is  cut  (2),  glued  on 
two  boards  (3),  the  distance  of  the  boards  at 
their  back  edges  being  the  thickness  of  the  book, 
and  rubbed  down  with  an  india-rubber  roller  (4). 
The  case  is  then  hung  up  on  a line  to  dry  (5). 
Blocking  is  stamping  in  an  “ arming-press  ” a 
title  and  ornamentation  upon  the  cloth  case,  by 
the  pressure  of  a heated  brass  block  or  stamp. 
For  gilding,  a good  patch  of  the  surface  will  be 
washed  over  with  glaire  (white  of  egg),  and 
gold  leaf  applied  (6).  The  case  being  put  into 
the  press,  the  metal  block  heated  by  gas  jets 
descends  and  presses  heavily  on  the  surface  (7). 
In  the  blind  portions,  bold  Levant  grain  is 
changed  by  this  pressure  into  a smooth  surface 
well  recessed,— and  the  heated  block  fixes  the 
gold  where  the  projecting  pattern  presses  on 
it, — the  rest  of  the  gold-leaf  can  be  rubbed  off. 
The  completed  cases  may  now  be  sent  up  the 
lift  to  the  Cloth-forwarding  Department,  where 
we  left  the  book  after  process  12. 

Cloth-Joru-arding  Department  (continued).  — 
Cover  and  book,  each  at  quasi-maturity,  but  each 
incomplete  without  the  other,  are  then  united 
by  a deft  workman,  who  pastes  the  overhanging 
slips  of  canvas  to  the  case,  and  puts  an  end- 
paper inside  each  cover  (12  + 7 + 1 = process  20). 
Frequently  the  canvas  is  the  only  connexion 
between  the  back  and  case.  In  wire-sewn  books 
the  ends  of  the  webbing  supply  the  attachment, 
the  canvas  backing  being  frequently  omitted. 
The  end-papers  hold  canvas  and  webbing  down. 
“Tight  backs,”  largely  used  for  religious  books 
of  small  size,  have  the  sheets  glued  to  the 
backs,  and  make  very  solid  cases.  But  the 
covering  in  the  case  of  tight  backs  must  be  of 
leather  ; cloth  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
back ; it  must  be  quite  free  everywhere,  or  it 
will  crack  and  tear.  Each  copy  of  “ Lara  ” 
must  go  for  a third  time  into  a press  (21),  and 
remain  there  at  least  four  hours  to  dry  and 
harden  before  it  can  be  passed  down  to  the  lift, 
to  the 

Ground  Story  : Despatching-room,  where  the 
whole  of  the  finished  copies  will  be  carefully 
examined  and  packed  for  delivery.  Some  copies 
of  “ Lara,”  watched  thus  with  some  vigilance 
will  find  their  way  to  every  continent ; but  we 
will  be  content  to  part  with  1,000  of  them  in 
the  bookbinder’s  cart,  and  follow  them  in 
imagination  only  as  far  as  their  temporary 
halting-place,  the  offices  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  in  the  Strand.  Byron  wrote  the  poem 
in  his  rooms  at  the  Albany,  2a,  facing  Savile- 
row.#  A tablet,  properly  inscribed,  and  built 
into  the  north  wall  of  the  house,  would  be  a 
graceful  addition  to  other  memorials.  Mr.  Belt’s 
statue  and  the  new  edition  of  “Lara”  testify, 
half  a century  after  the  poet’s  death,  to  the 
enduring  nature  of  his  influence.  Whether  the 
case-bound  volume  will  prove  “ cere  perennvus  ” 
will  not  be  decided  till  some  centuries  have 
slipped  by. 

* Albany  House  was  converted  into  sets  of  chambers,  and 
the  gardens  built  over  with  additional  suites  of  rooms,  in  1808. 
Byron’s  Diary,  under  28th  March,  1811,  has,— “ This  night 
got  into  my  new  apartments  ” ; and  a note  to  this  in 
Moore’s  “ Byron  ’’mentions, — “ These  were  in  the  original 
house  on  the  ground  floor,  No.  2.”  “ Lara  ” was  begun  at 
the  latter  end  of  May,  1814  : — “ ‘Lara’  is  finished,  and  I 
am  copying  him  ” (letter  from  Byron  to  Moore,  14th  June, 
1814) . At  the  beginning  of  J uly  the  poem  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication.  To  the 
ninety-three  pages  of  the  first  edition  Rogers’s  “ Jacque- 
liue  ” was  added,  making  a volume  of  128  pages,— of  course 
an  octavo  of  graceful  slimness  after  all.  No  names  of 
authors  were  given  on  the  title-page.  The  “advertise- 
ment” of  “Lara”  has  traces  of  the  author’s  peculiar 
modesty,  especially  in  the  conclusion.  “To  the  reader’s  con- 
jecture is  referred  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  knowledge 
of  which  would  be  of  no  service  in  assisting  his  decision  on 
the  failure  or  success  of  the  attempt.”  Time  did  not  bring 
about  a change  of  nature.  “What  do  the  reviewers 
mean?  ‘ Lara  ’ I wrote  while  undressing, — after  coming 
home  from  balls  and  masquerades,  in  the  year  of  revelry 
1814.” — (Letter  of  1822.) 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  sculpture  this  year  at  tho  Academy, 
includes  a good  many  able  and  striking  works 
among  which  two  stand  forth  pre-eminently, 
and  will  unquestionably  have  attracted  the 
notice  even  of  that  unfortunately  large  class  of 
visitors  who,  wo  fear,  hardly  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  sculpture  at  all.  These  are  Mr. 
Simonds’s  “ Dionysus,”  in  tho  lecture-room,  and 
Mr.  Birch  s “ The  Last  Call,”  which  facos  the 
spectator  on  entering  the  central  hall  from  the 
vestibule,— two  works  which  have  the  additional 
interest,  when  taken  in  conjunction,  that  they 
illustrate  respectively  the  ideal  and  the  realistic 
in  sculpture.  Giving  the  first  place  to  the  ideal, 
not  only  on  general  grounds,  but  as  the  form  of 
art  which  is  most  especially  the  province  of 
sculpture,  we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Simonds 
and  the  Academy  upon  the  exhibition  of  a work 
which  gives  more  promise  for  the  ideal  school  of 
sculpture  than  any  work  by  a comparatively 
young  artist  which  has  been  seen  there  for  some 
time.  This  is  a life-sized  figure  of  a naked 
youth,  seated  on  the  back  of  a tiger  sideways, 
and  with  one  leg  drooping  by  the  side  of  the 
animal,  the  motive  of  the  whole  group  a little 
recalling  Dannecker’s  Ariadne,  but  not  so  as  to 
leave  any  room  for  a charge  of  plagiarism. 
Dionysus  carries  the  thyrsus,  which  was  his 
symbol,  and  gazes  on  us  witli  fixed,  passionless, 
almost  melancholy  countenance,  having  nothing 
in  oommon  with  the  “jovial”  type  of 
Bacchus ; the  feeling  of  the  conception  is 
rather  Asiatio  than  Greek,  though  the 
face  is  of  Greek  type.  The  tiger  is  re- 
markably fine ; sufficiently  conventionalised 
to  harmonise  with  the  character  of  the  subject, 
and  to  avoid  any  merely  menagerie  suggestion, 
yet  with  the  leading  points  in  the  animal’s 
framework  and  movement  fully  and  powerfully 
brought  out,  and  the  idea  of  motion  most  success- 
fully conveyed.  The  treatment  of  the  hind- 
quarters of  the  tiger,  and  the  powerful  modelling 
of  the  extended  foreleg  as  seen  from  tho  front, 
are  especially  fine ; and  the  group  will  bear 
looking  at  from  every  point  of  view,  the  most 
favourable  being  perhaps  that  in  which  the  front 
view  of  the  tiger  and  the  side  view  of  his  rider 
are  combined.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  omitted  the  long  paragraph  in  the  cata- 
logue giving  the  history  of  Dionysus,  which  is 
somewhat  too  matter-of-fact  in  expression,  and 
tends  to  remove  the  work  from  the  category  of 
merely  abstract  ideals  to  which  it  really 
belongs. 

Mr.  Birch’s  bronze  group  of  horse  and  rider 
represents  a battle-field  incident,  tho  sudden 
and  simultaneous  death  of  a trumpeter  and  his 
horse,  from  a volley  of  the  enemy,  just  as  the 
former  has  sounded  the  “ charge  ” call  for  his 
regiment.  The  horse  is  in  the  act  of  falling 
violently  forward,  his  forelegs  doubled  under 
him,  and  his  head  twisted  sideways  with  tho 
force  of  the  fall;  the  rider  must  have  at  the 
same  moment  sprung  backward  convulsively 
from  the  effect  of  the  bullet-stroke,  as  he  is 
leaning  back  and  high  up  in  the  saddle;  his 
head  is  thrown  back,  and  his  arm,  from  which 
the  bugle  is  just  falling,  thrown  up  in  the  air. 
One  of  the  best  riders  we  know  has  expressed 
to  us  his  serious  doubt  whether  such  a position 
would  be  possible  for  any  rider  at  the  moment 
of  a horse  falling  headlong  when  in  full  career, 
which  we  gather  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
sculptor  : it  would  seem  probable  that  in  such  a 
case  the  body  of  the  rider  must  inevitably  fall 
forward.  The  point  could,  perhaps,  only  be 
satisfactorily  determined  by  setting  a man  on  a 
horse  and  shooting  them  both  when  at  full 
gallop;  and  thongh  there  might  have  been 
a time  when  such  a sacrifice  would  have 
been  considered  legitimate  in  the  cause  of  art, 
it  could  hardly  be  ventured  upon  now.  So 
we  must  be  content  to  leave  it,  as  we  think  it 
is  at  all  events  a point  open  to  discussion; 
merely  adding  that  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  sculptor  has  given  much  consideration 
to  it,  and  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
attitude  he  has  adopted  for  the  dying  rider 
produces  a finer  and  more  impressive  effect 
than  could  have  been  produced  by  the  headlong 
fall  of  man  and  horse  together,  and  that  there- 
fore we  should  hold  it  justifiable,  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  even  possible,  however  improbable. 
In  other  respects  this  is  a very  fine  and  striking 
work ; a touch  perhaps  of  the  melodramatic 
about  it,  but  a touch  also  of  the  heroic,  and  the 
falling  horse  is  very  finely  modelled,  and  im- 
pi'esses  one  forcibly  with  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  of  sudden  and  helpless  overthrow. 
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Among  the  other  works  in  tho  central  hall  is 
the  marble  of  Mr.  MacLean’s  lone,  o ! wh.c 
the  plaster  model  wa3  in  the  Grosvenoi  Gallery 
me  picibn.  rinfV,ino’  fisnecial  in 


last  year.  There  is  perhaps  nQthing  especM  w 


r Sactiof  the  figure  to.  connect  it  with 
Bui wer's heroine,  who,  however,  is  rather  a vagu 
character  herself:  the  name  does  very  well  to 
symbolise  a figure  representing  a lady,  pa 
excellence,  of  the  Roman  period— a Greek  amid 
Roman  surroundings,  which  is  what  louo 
was.  The  figure  is  seated,  reading ; the  ex- 
tended left  arm,  holding  the  book,  is  a study • in 
itself,  and  is  iffie  most  beautiful  part  ot  tne 
work,  which  generally  is  remarkable  for  a 
serene  refinement  and  repose;  the  drapery 
is  finely  treated,  the  chair  an  admirable 
specimen  of  conventional  sculpturesque  fur- 
niture ; a small  detail  this,  but  one  often  very 
unsatisfactorily  treated.  Another  very  admi- 
rable work  in  the  same  room  is  the  “ Collides 
of  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson:  this  was,  we  believe, 
executed  merely  as  an  ideal  figure,  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  baptised  by  an  eminent  English 
poet,  after  the  name  of  the  creation  of  ano- 
ther poet,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold*  Tho  figure 
is  that  of  a young,  slim  youth,  seated  and  play- 
ing the  lyre,  with  his  head  and  body  thrown 
rather  back  from  the  instrument,  in  an  attitude 
of  poetic  abstraction.  This  is  a nude  figure, 
hardly  representing  the  most  complete  type  of 
bodily  perfection,  as  there  is  something  of  tho 
half-development  about  it  which  belongs  to  a 
figure  not  fully  grown  to  manhood  ; the  attitude 
i3  very  fine  aud  expressive,  and  the  whole  feel- 
ing far  removed  from  the  commonplace  of  mere 
figure  modelling  ; there  is  a Greek  spirit  in  it, 
but  no  mere  repetition  of  Classic  style.  As  a 
contrast  to  this,  we  may  notice  the  “ Sloop  ” of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Saul,  also  a nude  figure,  but  in  this 
case  thoroughly  realistic  ; not  a typical  or  ideal 
representation  of  sleep,  but  a copy  of  a sleep- 
ing woman,  or  a woman  professing  to  be  asleep, 
for  in  fact  she  does  not  seem  so,  there  is  too 
much  about  it  of  the  model  posed  for  the 
occasion:  half-seated,  but  reclining  with  her 
cheek  on  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the  couch. 
This  is  in  many  respects  a fine  specimen  of  life- 
eixe  figure  modelling,  and  we  hold  that  the 
human  figure  is  well  worth  reproduction  on  this 
scale  merely  for  its  own  innate  beauty  of  line 
and  expression,  when  effectively  posed,  as  this 
is:  still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  prosaic 
is  this  work  in  comparison  with  the  last-men- 
tioned. Signor  Torelli’s  child  figure,  “ La 
Vergognosetta  ” (the  little  bashful  one),  is  a 
charmingly  modelled  and  finished  work  in 
marble,  embodying  a very  pretty  and  character- 
istic representation  of  childish  attitude  and 
manner  : the  little  girl  is  holding  up  her  dress 
to  her  face,  and  half-coquettishly  hiding  behind 
it,  the  face  is  very  expressive  of  the  feeling 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  the  limbs  are  beauti- 
fully modelled.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  we  have  seen  this  work  before  in 
London,  at  one  of  the  International  Exhibitions  ; 
if  not,  it  was  something  with  a remarkably 
similar  motif  and  action. 

Among  the  row  of  busts  which  line  the  wall  of 
the  sculpture-gallery  are  some  that  are  marked 
by  great  force  and  originality,  none  more  so  than 
the  bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Tadema,  by  a young 
sculptor,  Mr.  Amendola,  whoso  name  is  new  to 
us.  The  likeness  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
slightly  idealised  with  an  intention  of  giving 
to  it  a Roman  aspect  happily  in  keeping  with 
the  associations  connected  with  the  name  of  its 
subject;  the  portious  of  dress  that  are  shown 
suggest  Roman  costume;  the  head  is  treated 
with  great  power,  possibly  with  a certain 
-exaggeration  of  the  overhanging  brow;  it  is 
sufficiently  a likeness,  but  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  aim  has  been,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  show 
what  Mr.  Tadema  ought  to  look  like  if  judged 
from  his  pictures,  rather  than  to  produce  a 
precisely  realistic  portrait.  There  is  a touch  of 
eccentricity  about  this,  but  still  it  is  a powerful 
thing  that  one  cannot  pass  without  stopping  to 
see  what  it  is.  The  bust  of  Mrs.  Tadema  by  the 
same  artist  we  do  not  like  so  much ; the  mouth 
is  parted  in  a smile,  and  the  teeth  shown  ; the 
effect  of  such  a momentary  facial  expression 
stereotyped  in  a bust  is  not  altogether  happy. 
The  bust  of  Mr.  Pnynter,  by  M.  Dalou,  may  be 
mentioned  after  this,  as  another  specimen  of 
portraiture  of  a painter  by  a sculptor : this  also 
seems  to  aim  at  being  an  idealised  head  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  pose  and  expression  at  least; 
there  is  great  energy  and  individuality  in  it : the 
companion  portrait  of  the  painter’s  wife,  also  by 


M Dalou,  is  very  successful  in  rendering  with 
oreat  delicacy  and  spirit  a countenance  of 
marked  but  refined  character  ; this  is  m every 
way  a completely  successful  portrait  bust, 
equally  excellent  os  a likeness  and  as  a work  of 
art.  Mr.  Lawson’s  bnst  of  Mr.  Pettio  adds 
another  to  the  interesting  list  of  painters 
portraits  by  sculptors  : we  cannot  say 
Mr.  Pettie 


melancholy 


as  he  does  here,  but  the  expression  may 
be  true,  of  course ; the  likeness  otherwise  seems 
’ . i n j-i. „ ...linln  wa  nrp.rfir 


1,  ui  , , r 

a very  good  ooo,  but  on  the  whole  we  prefer 
' 2 6 . . r ir.  TT~ rr-zal  1 near  >t.  f.liA 


“ Collides  ” is  tho  harp-player  and  singer  in  Arnold's 
poem,  Empedocles.” 


Mr.8  Lawson’s  bust  of  Mr.  Howell  near  it  the 
more  interesting  as  representing  a head  ot 
strongly-marked  character  oE  a kind  not  often 
aimed  at  in  sculpture  : it  is  certainly  a marked 
exception  to  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  commonly 
called  a portrait  of  a gentleman,  and  which  often 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  any  one.  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford’s  bust  of  Mr.  Herkomer  makes  another  of 
the  painter-busts  : we  hope  we  shall  have  a.l 
our  painters  soon  “in  the  round,  and  a very 
interesting  collection  it  would  make  to  exhibit 
together;  we  cannot,  however,  very  much 
admire  this  last-named  specimen,  which  strikes 
us  as  theatrical  in  character.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  a life-size  study  of  a female  head  and 
torso,  under  the  title,  “ Lost  Paradise,  by  our 
veteran  sculptor,  Mr.  Bell,  should  be  looked  at ; 
it  is  bidden  away  rather  unfortunately  among  a 
row  of  basts  ; the  figure  is  cut  oil  rather  awk- 
wardly just  above  the  hips;  we  beard  it  called 
“ a woman  in  a waistcoat,”  which  is  rather  the 
effect  that  the  line  where  it  is  cut  off  produces ; 
but  this  says  nothing  against  the  modelling, 
which  is  very  fine : one  does  not  often  see  the 
soft  and  yielding  look  of  the  female  form  so  well 
conveyed  in  sculpture  as  in  this  figure,  with  the 
arms  crossed  over  the  beautiful  full  bosom  ; the 
head  is  turned  up  with  a sad  longing  expression 
in  keeping  with  the  title.  Among  the  smaller 
works  on  stands  in  the  sculpture-gallery  is  a 
very  pleasing  model  of  a seated  figure  sent  in 
competition  for  the  Rowland  Hill  statue  by  Mr. 
E R.  Mullins;  the  attitude  is  realistic,  easy,  and 
natural,  and  it  comes  as  near  being  sculpturesque 
in  style  as  perhaps  can  well  be  managed  with 
figure  of  rather  unpicturesque  type  clad 
every-day  costume.  Mr.  Roche’s  group,  called 
“ Return  from  the  Plough,”  a small  study  in 
bronze  of  a man  with  a couple  of  cart-horses, 
has  a great  deal  of  merit. 

In  the  vestibule  the  two  most  noteworthy 
works  are  bas-reliefs;  at  least,  M.  Dalou’s  large 
decorative  panel  is  called  a “ bas-relief,”  though 
we  should  have  said  “ alto-relief  ” described  it 
more  properly,  and  the  distinction  is  of  impor- 
tance, as  the  conditions  in  the  two  methods  of 
modelling  groups  on  a ground  are  really  so  very 
different.  This  is  a large  circular  panel,  con- 
taining a Satyr  aud  Bacchante  group,  we  sup- 
pose it  would  be  called,  evidently  intended  for 
the  front  of  a building,  and  modelled  in  a large 
and  rough  style  to  allow  for  distance,  so  that 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  ultimately 
to  be  seen  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
judging  of  it.  There  is  no  very  great  interest 
in  the  subject,  which  seems  to  represent 
merely  an  already  drunken  Bacchante,  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  getting  more  juice  of 
the  grape  squeezed  over  her  head  by  the  style 
of  beings  who  in  Rubens’s  pictures  usually 
occupy  themselves  in  that  kind  of  way  (we 
can  imagine  the  female  muttering,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Scottish  lady  in  the  story, 
“ Not  a drap  mair,  neither  cauld  nor  het  ”)  ; 
in  short,  the  thing  must  be  judged  merely 
as  a method  of  giving  sculpturesque  expression 
to  some  part  of  a building,  in  which  light  we 
have  no  donbt  it  would  be  very  successful  and 
very  effective ; the  manner  in  which  the  form  of 
the  recumbent  female  is  made  to  follow  the 
circular  outline  of  the  panel,  without  appearing 
forced  or  unnatural,  is  very  good.  The  other 
work  we  referred  to  is  a bronze  shield,  also  by 
a French  artist,  M.  Ladeuil,  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  (really  in  low  relief)  illustrating  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  ; the  centre  shows  the  cele- 
brated combat  of  Christian  with  Apollyon,  the 
margin  various  scenes  from  Bunyan’s  allegory; 
the  work  is  characterised  by  great  force  and 
spirit,  and  is  completely  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  material  and  the  kind  of  execution 
to  which  it  is  best  suited ; it  is  hung  rather 
out  of  the  way,  for  which  reason  we  the  rather 
call  attention  to  it,  as  it  should  not  be  passed 
over.  Few  of  the  other  works  in  the  vestibule, 
suggest  special  comment ; they  are  portrait 
busts,  mostly  of  the  ayerage  type  ; an  exception 
is  Mr.  MacCarthy’s  interesting  and  highly- 
finished  bust  of  the  late  Recorder  of  London, 


a face  of  strongly  - marked  charao  t 
features,  very  interesting  and  sugge; 
a sculptor. 

On  the  whole,  we  look  at  the  sculp'  ; 
year  with  much  more  satisfaction  than  ifj 
done  for  some  time  back  : there  is  more  ijlj 
of  high  aim,  more  of  ideal  work  and/* 
And  now  a word,  by  no  means  for  the  fin 
on  the  great  injustice  done  to  the  souk 
the  manner  in  which  their  works  are  set’i 
Academy.  While  all  the  rest  of  the  r<lj 
in  a glow  of  colour  aud  gilding  from  the  jj 
pictures  collected  in  them,  tho  seal 
ranged  in  rooms  which,  except  the  cen  fi 
are  absolutely  dingy  ; aud  the  effect  oh  ;|j 
coming  into  the  cavernous  sculpturfif 
after  ranging  the  picture-galleries  is  ;ij 
ghastly,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  p-  i 
depressed  and  repelled  by  it,  and  sta^r, 
little  as  possible.  The  gallery  should  Wrj 
colour  aud  life  given  to  it  by  drape  i 
flowers,  instead  of  being  left  in  the ce*! 
state  in  which  it  is.  Bat  an  even  mom 
drawback  is  the  manner  in  which  mam 
which  ought  to  be  seen  all  round  'art; 
against  a wall  so  that  one  viewonlyirt 
can  be  obtained,  and  much  of 'theili 
as  well  as.  the  possibility  of  fairly  it! 
of  them,  entirely  lost.  We  hefor  l 
attention  to  the  excellent  effect  wH 
sculpture  had,  and  the  favourable?' r6.‘,i 
under  which  it  was  seen,  in  the  galleri  * 
International  Exhibitions  at  South  Kerf; 
and  our  most  strong  opinion  is  that  rj 
thing  Bhould  be  done  at  the  Academy, -’ii 
best  works  in  sculpture,  and  more' El 
those  which  from  their  character  and  "i 
tion  demand  an  all-round  view,  shonldli! 
in  the  middle  of  the  picture-gallery  florit 
light,  on  the  whole,  we  believe  would  1H 
favourable  for  them,  and  tho  other  cf 
would  be  immensely  improved;  they^ll 
brought  under  public  notice  more,. 
seen  more  completely,  and  accompanies 
off  by  the  colour  of  the  pictures.  Eve 
sake  of  the  educational  effect  on  the  pi* 
sculpture  should  be  put  where  their  I 
must  be  drawn  to  it,  instead  of  beings 
together  in  a cold  bare  room.  Thd 
public  are  so  neglectful  of  and  so  ill- 1 
about  sculpture,  that  at  least  ever’ 
should  be  taken  to  induce  them  to  :■ 
attention  to  it,  for  their  own  good  as  w* 
that  of  the  sculptors. 


TWO  SCULPTORS  OF  THE  FH’ 
RENAISSANCE. 


The  influence  of  Italy  was  to  a larpi 
the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  th 
sance  in  France.  “ The  warriors  o ? 
came  back  from  Italy  with  the  wondei* 
South  on  their  lips,  and  her  treasures'! 
hands,”  and  though  the  general  ouu 
freedom  from  purely  Mediaeval  ideas  ii 
general  cause  of  the  whole  Renaio! 
Europe,  yet  the  sentence  which  weha’lt 
from  Mrs.  Pattison’s  recent  work ; 
a short  and  even  eloquent  form,  the  p 
cause  of  the  Renaissance  in  France.  T > 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  and  th' 
reigns  themselves,  became  imbued  with 
to  encourage  art,  like  the  Medici  at  Flor  * 
to  render  themselves  immortal  by  won- 
should  commemorate  their  reigns  '.I 
natural  results  of  the  reaction  from  th 
of  life  which  had  prevailed  for  so  nr 
tnries  in  Europe  was,  at  least  in  Franc; 
on,  so  far  as  art  was  concerned,  by  she , 
motives  of  ambition  and  statecraft  ha, 
the  kings  of  France  to  enter  on  camp; 
Italy,  and  there  meet  with  tho  great 
outburst  which  distinguished  the  Rei 
beyond  the  Alps. 

Of  the  characteristics  of  French  ai 
rally,  whether  in  architecture,  in 
or  in  sculpture,  much  may  be  leai) 
Mrs.  Pattison’s  two  volumes,*  which* 
marred  by  strange  attempts  at  fin0 1 
is  yet  a book  which  contains  a greatr 
research,  a great  deal  of  thought,  and,  v 
authoress  does  not  overwrite  herselt.i 
many  really  eloquent  and  telling  passap 

We  do  not  now  propose,  however, 
into  a discussion  of  all  parts  of  the  ReD 
in  France,  but  to  touch  upon  two  n 
stand  out  very  prominently  at  this  peri 


* “ The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France.”  By 
Pattison.  In  two  volumes.  C.  Kegan  r 
London,  1879, 
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jj.g  Jean  Goujon  and  Germain  Pilon.  They 
n eminently  the  great  French  sculptors  of 
e iaiBsance,  but  they  are  also  pre-eminently 
> in  all  the  characteristics  of  their  work, 

, >n"h  their  one  particular  art,  again,  was 
ve(f  by  the  work  which  had  been  done  in 
j,et,  as  we  have  said,  the  creations  of  both 
[,  en  are,  above  all,  French.  These  artists, 
i n]  hardly  be  considered  apart,  for  they 
|i,  all  intents  and  purposes,  contemporaries, 

Jie  work  of  the  former  extends  from  about 
I,  1572,  whilst  that  of  Pilon  covers  the 
; rom  1542  to  1598.  Of  their  lives,  which 
dig  no  reason  to  suppose  were  pecu- 
iliiventful,  not  very  much  is  known,  for 
t forked  almost  wholly  in  subordination 
• great  architects  of  the  time,  and  it 
qe  to  whom  the  chroniclers  of  the  day 
$e  greatest  prominence.  It  is  De  l’Orme 
i irre  Lescot,  rather  than  Goujon  and  Pilcn, 

An  the  student  of  art  finds  mention  made, 
ijis  in  some  respects  matter  for  admiration 
!•  ese  eminent  artiBts  did  not  endeavour  to 
xodue  prominence  to  their  work  so  as  to 
if  out  of  harmony  with  the  buildings  to 
Ijit  generally  belonged.  It  showed,  in- 
;.i  real  loyalty  to  art,  a perception  that 
» and  not  the  artist  was  the  true  master, 
i]  in  these  days  cannot  be  too  carefully 

■3d. 

mave  said  that  not  much  is  known  of  the 
these  sculptors  ; yet  a tradition  exists  as 
ii9  the  death  of  Goujon  of  a very  striking, 
every  accurate  kind : — “ During  the  black 
¥ St.  Bartholomew,  Goujon,  it  is  said, 
i,  ith  the  chisel  in  his  hands : some  say  in 
»irt  of  the  Louvre ; others,  at  the  hdtel  of 
qmte  de  Poitou,  Rue  de  la  Harpe  ; others, 
ate  was  re-touching  a still  unfinished  por- 
6 the  Fons  Nymphium  ; yet  all  agree  that 
B,  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  great 
Vre,  when  he  thought  he  might  with 

(return  to  his  work.  He  was  on  his  scaf- 
whon  he  was  struck  by  a ball  from  a 
llbus,  and  fell  dead.”  Whether  he  thus 
lad  because  he  was  by  faith  a Huguenot 
;.ow  impossible  to  say:  “his  name  does 
ccur  in  the  lists  published  of  the  Hugue- 
itof  their  slaughtered  brethren,  which  re- 
tothe  fate  of  persons  of  infinitely  smaller 
atanco.”  The  first  time  that  Goujon’s  name 
(tntioned  as  a sculptor  is  in  the  accounts  of 
iiapter  of  Rouen  Cathedral  and  of  the 
Ip  of  St.  Maclou,  for  he  had  executed  the 
l!is  for  the  porch  and  the  fountain,  for 
it;.  he  received  the  sum  of  6 livres  15  boIs. 
Ifj,  too,  we  find  him  executing  marble 
r<ns  in  the  same  church,  and  a “ custode 
flip orter  le  corps  de  nostre  Seigneur .”  Thus 
irsome  of  the  finest  and  most  memorable 
Miastical  architecture  of  France  must 
Ksociated  one  of  the  principal  sculptors  of 
krench  Renaissance.  Work,  too,  by  him  was 
iin  the  church  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois 
- iris.  Then  he  leaves  the  church  for  the 
fion-house,  and  we  find  him  busy  at  the 
i iau  d’Ecouen  for  the  Constable  de  Mont- 
Licy.  But  more  celebrated  creations  of 
dm  are  the  Caryatides  of  the  Louvre, — work 
Id  of  world-wide  fame ; the  Fontaine  des 
tents,  the  bas-reliefs  from  which  are  now 
l e Louvre;  and  the  work  upon  which  his 
t in  modern  days  chiefly  rests,  the  Diane 
heresse,  which  once  rose  out  of  and  above 
Sparkling  waters  of  the  fountain  of  the 
‘ yard  of  the  Chateau  d’Anet,  but  which  now 
1 s in  a gallery  of  the  Louvre,  removed  from 
f icenes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
nts  say,  briefly,  that  it  represents  Diana  the 
| ress  resting  on  the  ground,  grasping  a bow 
*>r  left  hand  and  enoircling  with  her  right 
J the  neck  of  the  antlered  and  timid  stag. 

said  that  in  the  form  of  the  mythological 
less  was  portrayed  the  celebrated  Diane  de 
ers  ; but  be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  graceful 
l onscious  form  of  the  huntress,  in  the  small 
‘ res,  and  the  well-braided  hair  are  visible 
4 ents  of  French  art  in  their  most  obvious 

t ns  now  turn  for  a few  lines  to  Goujon’s 
1 emporary,  Pilon,  a man  of  a longer  career, 
too,  was  one  of  the  workers  at  St.  Germain 
serrois  ; indeed,  for  fifty  years  he  lived  and 
:ed  in  Paris.  About  1586  he  was  busily 
ged  on  a work  such  as  the  sovereigns  of 
! time  delighted  in,  — the  Mausoleum  of 
ri  II.  and  his  Queen  Catharine, — and  upon 
he  seems  to  have  worked  at  intervals  for 
J twenty  years.  The  bronze  figures  of  Henri 
Catharine,  in  full  court  dress,  are  seen 
ling  in  prayer  in  the  flat  roof,  and  four  bas- 


reliefs, — Charity,  Good  Works,  Faith,  and  Hope, 

— are  inserted  at  the  four  sides  in  the  base. 
Then  we  find  him  busy  with  the  monument 
commissioned  by  the  Italian,  lleno  de  Berague, 
Chancellor  of  France,  in  memory  of  his  wife 
Valentina  Balbiani,  another  work  of  a remark- 
able and  noticeable  character.  Next  we  have 
an  “ Image  de  la  Vierge  Marie,”  executed  in 
1586  for  the  Queen  Mother ; but  in  this  Pilon 
is  not  considered  to  have  Bhown  the  same  fine 
qualities  as  in  others  of  his  works.  Lastly,  we 
may  mention  a work  of  a secular,  indeed  of  a 
mythological  kind,  by  which  Pilon,  like  Goujon,  is 
best  known  to  art-students  of  the  present  century. 
This  was  the  group  of  the  Three  Graces,  executed 
about  1560,  and  which  is  held  by  many  to  bo  the 
flower  of  all  his  works.  The  Graces  bore  a 
strange  burden,  for,  standing  back  to  back,  they 
supported  the  urn  which  held  the  heart  of 
Henri  II.  Mrs.  Pattison  describes  this  group 
tersely  and  well.  “ They  are  the  highly  arti- 
ficial rendering  of  a highly-artificial  product. 
Both  attitude  and  expression  are  cultivated, 
polished,  and  finished  ; but  without  truth,  without 
simplicity,  without  honesty.  That  which  Pilon 
Baw  he  mastered  and  reproduced  with  consum- 
mate skill.  These  women  were  such  as  he 
presented  them;  but  over  every  defect  he 
has  cast  the  veil  of  exquisite  grace.”  There- 
fore, again  we  say  that  Pilon,  like  Goujon, 
though  he  was  influenced  by  the  current  of  the 
Renaissance,  yet  was  thoroughly  French  in  the 
character  of  his  work.  Whether  it  is  Diana  or 
The  Graces  which  are  represented,  the  type  of 
form  is  not  ideal;  it  is  graceful,  but  it  is  the 
grace  of  the  court,  not  the  fine  simplicity  of  nature. 
And  further,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  if  the 
whole  careers  of  these  two  sculptors  bo  con- 
sidered, they  must  bo  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  the  great  architectural  works  which  were 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  were,  indeed,  in  this  respect 
but  the  two  chief  artists  of  a band  of  facile  and 
energetic  workmen,  but  it  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a fact  worthy  of  the  fullest  recognition 
that  sculptors  capable  of  producing  the  Diana 
and  the  Three  Graces  could  retain  their  indi- 
viduality, but  yet  give  themselves  up  to  the 
common  performance  of  a great  work  like  the 
adornment  of  the  rich  church  of  St.  Maclou,  or 
the  splendid  structure  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois. 
The  Renaissance  of  art  in  France  thus  had  one 
element  in  common  with  that  of  Italy.  We  see 
Michelangelo  painter  and  sculptor ; we  see 
Leonardo  painter  and  engineer ; and  we  see 
Pilon  and  Goujon  at  once  capable  of  creating 
purely  independent  work,  and  also  of  doing  that 
which  was  to  form  parts  of  a large,  and  so  far 
as  the  particular  piece  of  work  was  concerned, 
often  an  overwhelming  whole.  But  in  con- 
nexion with  French  sculpture,  the  Diane  Chasse- 
resse  and  the  Three  Graces  will  always  keep 
the  memory  of  these  two  sculptors  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  students  of  art  without  going  further 
afield  to  columns  of  pulpits  and  bas-reliefs  of 
tombs,  to  which  these  versatile  men  could,  with 
equal  skill,  devote  their  unerring  chisels.  For 
they  showed,  too,  the  highest  qualities, — con- 
sidering their  time  and  nationality, — of  artistic 
creation,  and  also  equally  noticeable  skill  in  work- 
manship. In  this,  too,  there  is  much  room  for 
thought,  because  apart  altogether  from  the  fact 
that  French  artists  have  generally  been  skilful 
workmen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sculptors  of  the  past  were  men  who  were,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  fine  technical  work- 
men, so  that  not  only  may  students  of  the 
Renaissance  study  the  works  of  Goujon  and 
Pilon  with  interest,  but  the  ordinary  workmen 
will  find  in  them  execution  of  the  most  skilful 
kind  applied  in  most  cases  to  purely  decorative 
design. 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES:  THEIR  PROPER 
RELATION  TO  CONTRACTS* 


Bostel’s  Brighton  “ Excelsior  ” Water- 
Closet.— We  have  a very  good  report  from  those 
who  have  adopted  this  closet,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  T.  D.  Bostel,  of  Duke-street,  Brighton.  The 
invention  consists  of  a valveless  pan,  made  of 
earthenware,  with  a thorough  flush  all  round 
the  pan  (not  from  one  point  only  as  at  present), 
altogether  free  from  metal  fittings,  and  with  a 
simple  arrangement  for  immediate  access  in 
case  of  stoppage.  The  advantages  are  apparent. 
The  make  of  the  pan,  the  absence  of  metal,  and 
the  complete  flush,  secure  the  carrying  away  of 
every  particle  of  impurity.  There  being  no 
mechanical  action,  it  cannot  get  out  of  order ; 
and  if  a stoppage  should  occur  it  can  be  put 
right  at  once.  Moreover,  it  has  the  recommen- 
dation of  cheapness. 


As  you  are  aware,  the  modes  of  measuring 
artificers’  work  vary  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ; and,  still  more  markedly, 
in  other  matters  connected  with  contracting  the 
practice  is  diversified.  In  Borne  localities  the 
quantities  are  taken  out  by  a special  [class  of 
men  variously  styled  quantity-surveyors  or 
measurers,  in  others  by  architects  ; in  some  they 
are  taken  out  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and 
with  elaboration  of  detail,  while  in  others  the 
descriptions  are  general  and  comprehensive,  and' 
the  contractor  is  obliged  to  interpret  the  details 
for  himself ; in  some  it  is  customary  to  base  the 
contract  upon  the  plans  and  specifications  alone, 
while  in  others  the  practice  so  greatly  differs 
that  the  contract  is  based  upon  the  bill  of  quan- 
tities alone,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a speci- 
fication referred  to  at  all.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  defects  exist  in 
many,  if  not  in  all,  the  methods  of  contracting 
for  buildings  now  generally  in  use,  and  it  is 
perhaps  equally  probable  that  each  of  the 
various  methods  possesses  certain  merits’pecu- 
liar  to  itself,  or  more  or  less  common  to  the 
others.  An  earnest  and  unprejudiced  investiga- 
tion into  these  peculiarities,  then,  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  profitable ; and  I am  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  construction  of  a system  superior 
to  any  of  those  now  in  use  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  practicable.  It  is  with  the  desire* that  I 
may  be  able  to  assist,  however  feebly,  towards 
the  realisation  of  such  a consummation^  that  I 
now  address  you. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  various 
modifications  which  have  been  made,  or  which 
ought  to  be  made,  in  the  relative  positions  of 
building-owners — or  proprietors,  as  I shall  cal! 
them — architects,  surveyors,  and  contractox*s,  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  very  specially  to- 
the  elementary  truth,  which  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of,  that  in  contracting,  the  normal  state  of 
matters  is  this  : the  architect,  having  completed 
his  plans  and  specifications,  occupies  in  relation 
to  the  contractor  exactly  the  same  position  a3 
his  client  the  proprietor,  who  might,  in  point  of 
fact,  get  in  tenders  himself  without  the  further 
intervention  of  the  architect.  It  is  generally 
convenient  for  the  proprietor  that  the  architect 
should  get  in  the  tenders  for  him  ; but  in  doing 
so,  the  latter,  if  he  has  followed  his  employers’ 
instructions,  and  represented  what  is  wanted  by 
sufficiently  explicit  plans  and  specifications, 
incurs  no  other  responsibility.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  means  which  the  builder  may 
employ  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  work.  One 
builder  may  measure  the  work  himself,  another 
may  get  some  one  to  measure  it  for  him  ; one 
may  have  it  minutely  measui-ed,  another  may 
do  it  roughly,  or  even  guess  what  the  value 
should  bo.  All  the  proprietor,  or  his  agent  the 
architect,  wishes,  is  an  offer  bond  fide  for  the 
execution  of  the  work  he  has  illustrated  and 
described.  That,  I say,  is  the  normal  relation 
of  the  parties  in  estimating.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  a matter  of  indifference  to  a pro- 
prietor or  his  architect  what  quantities  of  mate- 
rials a contractor  uses  so  long  as  he  executes 
his  work  satisfactorily  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specification  ; the  onus  of  ascertaining 
how  to  do  this  at  the  smallest  cost  rests  upon 
him,  and  competition  with  others  effectually 
keeps  him  firom  careless  or  wilful  exaggeration. 
This  responsibility  was  in  former  days  fully 
accepted  by  contractors,  and  men  who  under- 
stood their  business  thoroughly  had  no  difficulty 
in  tendering  without  the  intervention  of  a third 
party;  moreover,  they  enjoyed  a distinct  and 
legitimate  advantage  over  others  who  were  les? 
competent  or  experienced,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  beneficial  in  many  ways.  Now,  however, 
so  great  a change  has  occurred  in  this  respect 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  in 
any  locality  contractors  able  or  willing  to  tender 
for  a work  of  any  importance  without  bills  of 
quantities.  The  present  generation  of  builders 
has  become  accustomed  to  them,  and  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  many  could  not  give  an  intelli- 
gent offer  without  them.  The  normal  arrange- 
ment, as  1 have  called  it,  is  henceforth  inap- 
plicable, and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is 
impossible  now,  even  if  it  were  thought  desirable, 
to  return  to  it.  But,  and  this  I wish  particularly 
to  emphasise,  it  by  no  means  necessai’ily  follows 
that  the  change  in  the  practice  of  contractors 
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should  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  their  proper 
relation  to  proprietors.  The  change  has  been 
introduced  primarily  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  contractor;  but  the  proprietor  may  and 
ought  to  share  in  its  advantages.  There  is 
evidently  something  radically  wrong  if  its  effect 
is  to  load  the  proprietor  with  expense  and 
responsibility  for  which  he  has  no  equivalent ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  proprietor’s  architect, — 
or,  speaking  for  proprietors  generally,  I may  say 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Institute, — 1>  see  that  we 
do  not  drift  into  the  use  of  a system  which 
must  produce  such  results.  This  duty  is,  I 
think,  brought  home  to  U3  forcibly  by  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  considerations  : — First,  and 
most  directly,  because  it  is  the  proprietor  who 
has  to  pay  for  the  surveyor’s  work.  In  some 
cases  this  payment  is  made  wholly  or  in  part 
through  the  contractor ; but  in  every  case  it 
comes  out  of  the  proprietor’s  pocket,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  whether  he  realises  the 
fact  or  not.  In  one  Bhape  or  another  it  is  a 
charge  which  the  proprietor  must  bear,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  clearly  the  duty  of  the  architect,  in 
the  interest  of  his  client,  to  see  that  the  money 
is  judiciously  expended,  and  that  a fair  equiva- 
lent is  obtained.  A second  reason  why  archi- 
tects should  now  devote  special  attention  to 
this  subject  arises  out  of  the  circumstance  that  I 
iu  times  past  they  have  too  much  neglected  it. 
They  have  failed  to  control  the  development  of  I 
the  system  which,  as  it  exists,  is  eminently  un-  j 
satisfactory,  especially  for  proprietors,  although 
regarded  by  our  profession  with  a complacency 
or  indifference  which  seems  to  me,  I confess, 
astonishing.  A third  reason  for  their  more 
active  interference  is,  that  they  may  control 
the  further  development  of  their  system,  and  by 
their  united  action  counteract  tendencies  which 
are  mischievous,  confine  the  measurer  to  his 
legitimate  province,  and  fully  utilise  his  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor,  who  pays  for 
his  services.  Of  course,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
eee,  such  a course  is  not  incompatible  with  duo 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  contractor, 
lie  is,  and  the  quantity- surveyor  ought  to  be 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  architect,  who 
is  no  more  likely  to  act  unjustly  to  the  one  than 
to  the  other. 

Before  suggestingsome  changes  which  I think 
would  be  advantageous,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  at  some  length  to  the  existing  systems  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  examine 
critically  the  special  features  of  each  which 
bear  upon  our  subject.  I have,  therefore, 
•arranged  my  remarks  under  the  three  following 
heads First,  the  actual  state  of  matters! 
second,  a critical  examination  of  the  prevailing 
systems ; third,  proposed  changes. 

, The  first  of  these  need  not  detain  us  long, 
because  the  members  of  the  Institute  already 
know  a great  deal  about  it.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  modes  of  measuring  and  contracting  in 
some  localities,  and  many  of  you  have  had  ex- 
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figment, — the  arbitrary  transference  of  the 
surveyor’s  services  to  the  contractor  at  a certain 
point.  With  slight  modifications,  which  for  our 
present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  to  mention,  the 
London  system  is  followed  throughout  England 
and  Ireland ; but  generally  tho  interference  of 
the  architect  is  carried  a step  further  iu  the 
provinces;  he  does  not  select  a surveyor  to 
take  out  the  quantities,  but  he  takes  them  out 
himself,  thereby  incurring  serious  responsibili- 
ties over  and  above  those  which  his  position  as 
an  architect  necessarily  entails ; in  fact,  he 
becomes  responsible  both  to  the  proprietor  aud 
the  contractor, — an  anomalous  and  dangerous 
position.  Both  in  the  London  and  the  English 
provincial  practice  the  surveyor  is  paid  by  the 
contractor,  unless  there  is  an  express  agreement 
to  the  contrary. 

The  Edinburgh  system  resembles  that  of 
England  in  many  respects,  the  principal 
differences  being  these : — First,  contractors 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of 
the  surveyor  or  measurer,  as  he  is  called,  who 
is  always  employed  by  the  architect.  Second, 
the  measurer  is  paid  by  the  proprietor.  Third, 
the  schedule  is  referred  to  in  the  contract.  It 
is  lodged  with  the  architect  with  the  various 
items  cashed  and  summed  up,  and  the  rates 
contained  in  it  regulate  tho  cost  of  additions  or 
omissions  which  may  be  ordered  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  It  also  is  a useful  guide  to  the 
architect  in  certifying  for  instalments.  A some- 
what similar  arrangement  is  sometimes  made  in 
England  aud  Ireland,  but  iu  these  cases  the 
priced  schedule  is  generally  lodged  under  seal, 
aud  even  with  this  modification  the  practice  is 
by  no  means  common.  There  are  Borne  other 
shades  of  difference  in  provincial  practice,  but 
no  other  system  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
merit  notice,  except  that  which  prevails  in 
Glasgow  and  tho  West  of  Scotland.  In  Glasgow 
the  schedules  have  superseded  the  specification 
altogether,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  a 
specification  is  never  referred  to  in  the  contract 
at  all.  The  architect  selects  the  measurer,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  the  drawings  and  specification, 
or  such  substitute  for  that  as  he  may  get, 
prepares  a detailed  scliednle  of  quantities! 
Copies  of  this  are  issued  by  the  architect  to 
selected  tradesmen,  who  aro  invited  to  tender  by 
a certain  day.  These  schedules  are  returned  to 
the  architect  with  rates  filled  in  at  each  quan- 
tity, the  amount  extended,  and  the  total  summed 
up  at  the  end.  A letter  accompanies,  or  more 
generally  is  attached  to  the  schedule,  in  which 
tbe  builder  offers  to  execute  the  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  drawings,  and  “ to  the  extent  of 
the  schedule”  for  the  sum  brought  out  by  the 
addition  of  the  extended  prices,  it  being  further 
provided  that  the  whole  of  the  work  shall  be 
measured  after  it  is  finished,  and  whether  it 
turns  oat  to  be  more  or  less  than  estimated  the 
cost  shall  be  (leterinined  by  the  rates  contained 
in  the  schedule  ; or,  where  these  do  not  exactly 
apply,  by  others  strictly  in  proportion  to  them. 
Having  considered  the  various  offers,  the  archi- 
tect writes  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor  accept- 
ing the  one  which  is  preferred,  and  that  com- 
pletes the  transaction  ; in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
there  is  no  more  formal  contract.  When  the 
work  is  in  progress,  and  when  it  is  finished,  the 
measurer  measures  it,  and  prepares  a final 
measurement,  applying  the  schedule  rates  to 
the  various  items,  and  so  bringing  out  the  total 
sum  to  which  the  contractor  is  entitled.  This 
document  is  examined  by  the  architect,  and  if 
e is  satisfied  that  it  is  compiled  in  accordance 
with  the  estimate,  he  signs  it  as  a final  certifi- 
f,6'  ,Half  of,fche  cosfc  of  the  original  schedule 
and  subsequent  measurement  is  deducted  from 

T?8  aCOO™ts-  aa'1  the  proprietor 
hSf  W-f  1 a“'oaat.-tta‘  is,  ostensibly  the 
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ca[es  the  ar°el  Tall6r  t0Wa8  b8'”g  that  5,1  most 
cases  the  architects  prepare  the  schedules  them- 

selves  instead  of  employing  measurers. 

From  tho  foregoing  brief  account  of  the 
existing  state  of  matters,  it  will  be  observed 
that  leaving  out  of  account  the  now  compare- 
lively  rare  cases  ia  which  no  quantities  are 
maP£  in  r thMe  distin°t  modes  o! e.t? 

smohedaglemo0r°mhT  T ^ ^ 

different  relation  to  the^ntracb  InXIrst 

onlyaCusUe  is°t°otra0tM  h‘depen'3»at  °f  it,  and  its 
estimate  t°,ei,abl0  to  *°™  a correct 

prudently 'contract?  In  the  secontUhe^scheiiide 


is  supplementary  to  the  contract;  it  is  £ d 
appendix  regulating  tho  modification:  j 
contract  in  certain  contingencies,  and 


supplying  the  architect  with  information 


.JOi 

i very  useful  to  him  during  the  progress 

fdrV  Tn  f.lio  flinvl  Mm  rrtli,,^,,lrt  .V.  jn 


work.  In  the  third  the  schedule  is  the  d'j 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Now,  sli 
three  modes  of  estimating  have  been  ini.f 
many  years  in  the  largest  centres  of  poj  us 
we  may  reasonably  expect  by  carehj 
sideration  of  their  working  to  obtain 
useful  lessons,  and  this  none  the  less  a.j 
we  may  be  compelled  to  regard  the  Lj 
state  of  matters  as  upon  the  whole  >,] 
factory, — the  existing  diversity  itself,  in', 
unsatisfactory ; but  passing  from  this .( 


, now  take  up  the  second  part  of  my  subji  | 

1 II. — Examine  critically  the  distinctive! 
j teristics  of  tho  three  systems  just  de 
I First,  then,  let  U3  criticise  the  ij 
I system,  with  its  modifications  as  p 
generally  throughout  England  and  <j 
Not  many  years  ago,  before  it  was  cu 
to  supply  quantities,  the  London  rj 
procedure  was  theoretically  right,  thong, 
vvhat  inconvenient  for  contractors  ; th  i 
tect  showed  and  described  exactly  wl 
wanted,  and  left  the  contractor  to  find! 
any  means  he  thought  proper  what,  til 
would  cost.  The  issuing  of  the  quant: 
the  proprietor  or  his  agents,  however,  i 
fundamental  difference.  Ono  good  >| 
remains,  namely,  this, — that  if  no  chailx 
made  after  the  contract  is  entered  into,  i 
prietor  knows  exactly  before  the  work) ; 
menced  whac  he  will  have  to  pay  for  ii  i 
feature,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  :c 
Before  it  became  customary  to  supply  J 
ties,  contracts  were  equally  definite,  :l 
would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  they  wij 
favourable  for  the  proprietor;  on  the  c«J 
the  customary  allowance  for  contingent 
now  probably  been  increased,  and  in  inoi: 
the  definiteness  is  only  obtained  at  an  cu 
gant  cost ; and  I say  so,  although  la 
means  regard  it  as  a thing  of  little  conseij 
Now  I fear  you  will  consider  me  to  be  to 
gant  when  I declare, — as  I am  constrs 
do, — that  I have  failed  to  discover  a ; 


else  about  the  London  system  and  peev. 
it  which  merits  commendation.  Nor  ie  r 


satisfactory  state  of  matters  to  be  wondr 
because  you  have  made  the  radical  misi 
adhering  nominally  to  a principle  whici 
tically  you  ignore,  while  you  havejgi' 
introduced  a practice  which,  if  followed! 
legitimate  issues,  is  antagonistic  to  it;  i 
have  thus  insensibly  drifted  into  a false  p!. 
Hence  naturally  the  confusion  as  to  the  rj 
responsibilities  of  parties  and  the  inconsiu 
and  contradictions  of  legal  opinion  i 
subject.  The  root  of  the  evil, — and: 
many  branches, — seems  to  be  the  illogic<j 
I thiuk,  illegal,  repudiation  of  the  respc 
ties  necessarily  associated  with  the  I 
supplying  quantities.  It  is  clear  that  Id 
and  in  equity  the  party  estimating,  not  ij 
any  voice  in  the  selection  of  a surveyij 
having  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy! 
documents  given  to  him  for  his  guidance)! 
proprietor  through  his  agent  the  art 
ought  to  have  recourse  against  the  propn. 
he  can  prove  that  he  has  been  eitb. 
intentionally  or  deliberately  misled.  T 
deny,  and  this  denial  leads  to  many  obj  i 
able  consequences.  Traditional  usage 
prejudices  bind  you  to  tbe  old  theory  j 
it  is  the  contractor’s  look-out  to  sei 
the  quantities  are  accurate,  although 
know  perfectly  well  that  in  ordinary  c;. 
stances  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  him 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  that,  in  point  e; 
he  takes  the  accuracy  of  the  quantitj 
granted,  either  because  he  has  faith  in 
faith  in  the  surveyor,  or  perhaps  because 
faith  iu  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  c; 
have  a chance  of  contracting  unless  he  ai 
what  you  give  him  for  his  guidance.  As ! 
resort,  you  take  refuge  in  this  expedient 
declare  that  you  are  not,  or  that  you  are : 
be  held  to  be,  responsible ; and  you  roll  t 
sponsibility  over  upon  the  surveyor,  and  tn 
contractor  to  pursue  him  if  he  has  any  i 
Now,  it  is  quite  right  that  the  surveyors, 
be  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  his  wor 
not  to  the  contractor ; for  observe  the  nn 
result  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  preps- 
of  the  bills  of  quantities  and  all  response 
connected  therewith  is  virtually  handed  o: 
men  whose  direct  interest  is  to  victimise! 
client  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  I 
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Jjt  broadly;  but  that  i9  necessary  for 
pi0D, — it  is  still  literally  true.  You  will 
ahrstand  me  to  impugn  the  honesty  of 
yj  surveyors  as  a profession.  Far  from  it. 
|fmy  own  experience  has  led  me  to  form 
if  highest  opinion  of  their  probity  ; but  I 
ge  to  bring  out  clearly  the  actual  relation 
Marbles  and  the  consequent  results.  The 
3*  and  the  contractor  alone  are  benefited 
Quantities  being  excessive.  Every  penny 
Wiarily  added  to  the  contract  price  by  full 
vments  is  a direct  gain  to  both.  The 
tDr  is  not  even  deterred  from  taking  full 
|re  of  such  errors  by  the  fear  of  losing 
j.’aot,  because  he  knows  that  his  fellow- 
■have  all  been  supplied  with  the  same 
flig  ; while  the  surveyor,  being  held  to  be 
♦ant  of  the  contractor,  paid  by  and 
|)le  to  him,  has  obviously  most  powerful 
■anti  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  with  the 
aments,  to  the  direct  prejudice  of  the 
p>r,  who  has  absolutely  no  check  upon 
8iis,  gentlemen,  is  the  position  in  which 
fjly  you  are  quite  content  to  leave  your 

I It  appears  to  me  that  your  interference 
contractor  has  either  gone  too  far  or 
nough.  In  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
]g,  the  experience  of  offerers  came  into 

(safeguard  against  excessive  cost;  but, 
Ratted  from  this,  abolished  competi- 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  quantities, 
e the  amount  of  the  offers  to  turn  on 
variety  of  rates,  you  take  totally 
ground,  and  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
> of  aspect.  In  the  altered  ciroum- 
yne  or  other  of  two  things  seems  to  be 

iiable, — either  the  absolute  accuracy  of 
f quantities  mustbe  guaranteed,  or  some 
ngemont  must  be  adopted  by  which  the 
of  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
ihall  be  secured,  in  spite  of  inaccuracy 
Bis  of  quantities.  Now,  the  first  of  these 
Wres  is  hardly  practicable,  and,  as  far  as 
Wire,  you  have  made  no  attempt  to  face 
fid.  It  is  probable,  indeed  natural,  that 
8on  system,  and  the  Edinburgh  system, 
dnot  essentially  different,  should,  upon 
Is,  work  smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  It 
8)  undue  burden  upon  the  architect ; the 
Brand  surveyor  have,  as  we  have  just 
Hd  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it;  while 

Iirietor,  however  adversely  affected, 
Dthing  whatever  about  it,  and  is  con- 
pay  what  his  architect  certifies  to  be 
lae.  The  absence  of  friction  in  the 
I of  such  a system  is  obviously  no  indi- 

E:  its  harmouious  adjustment,  and  the 
ess  of  proprietors  and  their  complete 
ice  upon  us  for  protection  ought  to 
f*3ry  strongly  to  our  sense  of  duty,  and 
Be  us  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of 

iition.  I must  not  pursue  the  subject 
nder  this  head ; but  this  is  of  the  less 
$nce,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
>ler  defects  and  anomalies  when  treating 
Edinburgh  system,  which  is  affectad  by 
Iti  vicious  principle  of  undefined  or  em- 
Siisponsibility. 

Edinburgh  system,  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
's r the  modification  of  the  contract  in 
«j  ice  with  the  rates  in  the  schedule, 
wrom  the  English  system  as  generally 

II,  but  it  affords  little  (if  any)  further 
>n  to  the  proprietor.  The  question  of 
Ability  is  more  boldly  dealt  with,  but  not 
Ikccessfully.  The  measurer  expressly 
the  schedule  that  its  accuracy  is  not 
Lped, — that  is,  of  course,  either  by  the 
I r or  the  proprietor, — and  contractors  are 
Jia  requested  to  satisfy  themselves  on  that 
which  is  simply  absurd.  Practically,  the 
• rs  take  care  to  measure  the  work  fully, 
licontractor  adds  a percentage  for  con- 
§ es,  and  takes  his  chance  of  being  rightly 
< to  the  cost.  Now  you  will  observe  that 
intent  of  this  fulness  and  this  contingency 
'*ige,  the  proprietor  is  a loser ; he  gets  no 
Vr  either.  But  these  are  small  matters  ; 
11 30  effective  check  on  the  omission  of  por- 
^ work  which,  although  embraced  in  the 
9h  may  have  been  inadvertently  left  out 
^specification,  or  of  works  put  into  the 
&P  by  mistake.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
Ur  inadvertently  doubles  the  number  of 
li’.et  in  the  stone  foundations,  the  con- 
'‘  —executing  the  work  to  the  full  extent 
1 vning  of  the  drawings, — would  pocket  the 
'.the  double  quantity  of  foundations  with- 
1 body  but  himself  being  a bit  the  wiser, 
’gain,  the  unfortunate  proprietor  alone 
1 e the  loser,  and  his  case  is  indeed  a hard 


one ; first  he  pays  the  measurer,  then  he  pays  for 
everything  that  is  done,  and  he  also  pays  for 
everything  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  even  if  it 
has  not  been  done, — that  is,  of  course,  assuming 
that  no  alteration  has  been  made  on  the  plans 
and  specifications  by  order  of  the  architect. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  errors  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
proprietor  may  be  balanced  by  others  in  his 
favour ; but  granting  this, — granting  that  the 
surveyor  is  as  likely  to  make  a mistake  the  one 
way  as  the  other, — observe  where  this  doctrine 
of  compensatory  errors  must  lead  you.  There 
is  a chance  of  errors  being  made  which  shall 
balance  each  other,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  hardly  any  chance  that  two  such  errors  as  I 
have  noted  (and  it  is  not  an  imaginary  illus- 
tration) shall  be  made  in  one  bill  of  quantities. 
It  would  say  very  little  for  the  surveyor  if  they 
did;  but  even  the  assumption  that  they  may 
does  not  relieve  you  from  the  difficulty,  be- 
cause while  it  is  quite  true  that  they  may 
balance  each  other,  there  is  at  least  an  equal 
chanoe  that  they  are  both  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tractor or  both  in  favour  of  the  proprietor.  If, 
however,  you  admit,  as  doubtless  you  will,  that 
a surveyor  only  makes  such  serious  mistakes  as 
this  occasionally,  then  it  necessarily  follows 
that  while  his  first  mistake  seriously  injures 
one  contractor,  his  second  may  as  materially 
benefit  another ; but  the  thought  that  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
afford  either  compensation  or  comfort  to  the 
man  who  has  suffered.  A different  system  is 
required  to  protect  the  contractor  in  the  one 
case  and  the  proprietor  in  the  other  from  serious 
wrong;  it  is  a most  unscientific  procedure  to 
relegate  such  a function  to  chance. 

But  let  me  illustrate  another  set  of  difficulties  , 
which  the  system  cannot  satisfactorily  deal  with  , 
by  an  actual  case.  In  a town,  which  I need  not 
name,  two  banking  companies  resolved  to  erect 
new  offices.  They  employed  the  same  architect, 
and  the  sites  were  contiguous  ; but  in  everything 
connected  with  the  planning  and  contracting  for 
the  buildings  they  acted  independently,  so  much 
so,  indeed, that  they  employed  different  measurers. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  wall  separating  the 
two  offices  should  bo  a mutual  or  party-wall,  but 
inasmuch  as  complete  plans  had  to  be  made  for 
each  bank,  the  party-wall,  of  course,  had  to  be 
shown  on  each  set  and  being  so  shown  it  was  in 
due  course  measured  by  both  measurers.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  the  same  contractor  got  the 
contracts  for  both  buildings,  and  it  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  any  one  till  the  work  was 
done,  that  by  his  contracts  he  had  exactly  twice 
as  much  for  the  party-wall,  as  he  ought  to  have 
had — he  had  erected  both  buildings  according  to 
the  plans  and  specifications,  but  he  had  erected 
only  one  party-wall,  and  was  entitled  to  payment 
for  two.  Tho  contractor  refused  to  submit  to  a 
reduction,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  offered  to 
do  the  work  for  a lump  sum.  He  also  pleaded 
that  for  some  other  portions  of  the  work  the 
quantities  stated  in  the  schedule  were  insuf- 
ficient. Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole 
work  should  be  remeasured  in  accordance  with 
the  Glasgow  system,  under  which  no  such 
difficulty  could  have  arisen.  In  this  case  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  final  arrangement  was 
facilitated  by  the  architect  having  in  his  hands 
the  priced  schedules  according  to  the  Edinburgh 
custom.* 


THE  SURCHARGE  ON  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD 
OF  WORKS. 

What  is  the  value  of  good  advice  ? The 
question  is  one  not  easy  to  answer.  What  may 
be  the  cost,  and  even  the  personal  cost,  incurred 
by  public  men  in  persistently  running  counter  to 
good  advice,  has  received  a very  unexpected 
illustration  within  the  past  few  days.  But  the 
reward  of  the  good  counsellor,  whatever  may  be 
the  practical  value  of  his  counsels,  is  for  the 
most  part  extremely  shadowy.  When  that 
advice  is  laid  before  the  public,  in  columns,  for 
example,  like  our  own,  the  best  response  that  is 
at  first  to  be  expected  is — silence.  Let  the  least 
slip  occur, — the  displacement  of  a figure,  or 
even  of  a letter,  that  has  escaped  the  lynx,  but 
often  over-taxed,  eyes  of  that  important  though 
unkuown  contributor  to  the  service  of  tho 
public,  the  printer’s  reader,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  author  and  of  the  editor, — and  a perfect 
hailstorm  of  corrections,  complaints,  and  expres- 
sions of  reprobation,  beats  upon  the  letter-box. 


* The  remaiuder  in  our  next. 


For  the  least  error  the  retribution  is  prompt  ; 
for  the  most  patent  exposition  of  truth  we  have 
to  wait  long  for  any  response. 

Not,  however,  that  it  altogether  fails  to  come. 
There  is  a stored-up  power  in  good  work  ; and 
sometimes,  when  least  expected,  the  toil  of  the 
public  writer  is  cheered  by  some  gratifying 
proof  that  it  has  not  been  spent  in  vain.  Some- 
times the  recognition  may  come  from  the  Conti- 
nent or  from  the  Antipodes  ; sometimes,  plainly 
and  agreeably,  from  a correspondent  nearer 
home.  But  generally  it  is  on|y  by  watching  the 
slow  advance  which  the  views  long  advocated 
by  a serious  writer  make  in  public  opinion,  that 
any  marks  of  the  utility  of  the  work  are  to  be 
detected.  And  even  then  he  may  often  not  be 
sure  how  much  of  the  good  aud  silent  y fer- 
menting counsel  came  from  his  own  pen,  how 
much  from  the  work  of  fellow-labourers,  un- 
known even  to  himself. 

These  reflections  are  very  naturally  suggested 
by  the  statement  made  in  the  morning  papers 
to  the  effect  that  the  official  auditor  lias  dis- 
allowed the  large  sum  of  16,0001.,  an  outlay  in- 
curred by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
Parliamentary  costs  for  the  promotion  of  their 
Water  Supply  Bill.  We  presume  that  the 
figures  refer  to  the  costs  on  the  present  session  ; 
as  we  are  under  tho  impression  that  the  costs  of 
the  application  for  the  two  coincident  and  incon- 
sistent measures  applied  for  last  year  came  to  a 
much  higher  figure.  Our  readers  will  do  ns  the 
justice  to  admit  that  a very  ordinary  degree  of 
attention  to  the  arguments  which  we,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  adduced  as  to  these  schemes, 
would  have  prevented  the  metropolitan  coun- 
cillors from  incurring  what  proves  to  be  such 
heavy  personal  obligation.  The  expression 
“ the  Board  is  not  afraid  of  cost,”  was  one  on 
which  we  commented  as  a proof  that  a serious 
question  of  this  nature  had  been  approached 
with  a light-heartedness  which  was  not  of  good 
omen  for  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  no  appeal.  How  far  that 
may  be  the  case  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
We  cannot  tell,  at  tho  moment,  whether  the 
members  of  the  Board  who  did  their  utmost  to 
prevent  what  the  auditor  has  determined  to  be 
an  unwarrantable  outlay  will  be  liable  for  their 
quota,  or  whether  the  whole  punishment  is  to 
fall  on  tho  compact  majority,  who  so  com- 
placently set  aside  the  report  of  their  own 
committee  on  the  subject. 

The  advice  of  the  old  judge  to  tho  young  one, 
— never  to  give  his  reason  for  a decision, 
because  the  decision  would  probably  be  right, 
but  the  reasons  advanced  wrong, — is  not  inap- 
plicable in  the  present  case.  Wo  can  conceive 
of  tho  propriety  of  the  decision  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  should  not  have  been  applied  for 
until  some  definite  scheme,  well  considered  in 
all  its  bearings,  had  been  at  least  wrought  out 
upon  paper.  On  the  9th  instant  the  Home 
Secretary  received  a deputation  on  the  subject 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis,  which 
came  to  complain  of  the  arbitary  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  water  companies.  Sir  C.  Russell, 
who  spoko  first,  admitted  that  the  amount  of 
water  at  present  supplied  was  sufficient,  but 
thought  that  there  was  much  waste,  which  could 
be  avoided  by  united  action.  Mr.  Watherston  read 
a memorial,  stating  that  at  least  100,0001.  per 
annum  might  be  saved  in  management  charges 
by  consolidating  the  various  companies,  a 
statement  which,  considering  that  the  total 
amount  paid  for  management  in  1S75  was 
91,4431.,  may  be  called  hopeful  rather  than 
accurate.  Mr.  Beal  endeavoured  to  ensnare 
Mr.  Cross  into  allowingit  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  as  he  had  agreed  to  receive  a deputation 
on  the  subject,  he  meant  to  take  it  in  hand; 
a line  of  argument  the  only  effect  of  which,  if 
persisted  in,  would  be  to  close  the  doors 
of  the  Home  Office  against  deputations 
in  general.  Mr.  Cross,  however,  promply 
repudiated  the  insinuation.  Mr.  Beal  further 
attempted  to  show  how  much  saving  could  be 
effected  if  a property  which  paid  9x  per  cent,  in 
one  part  and  62  per  cent,  in  another  could  be  com- 
pulsorily purchased  at  par,  by  money  borrowed 
for  the  purpose  at  4 per  cent.  This  is  a style  of 
calculation  which  it  must  have  taxed  the  good 
manners  of  the  Home  Secretary  not  to  cut  short. 
It  is  equally  relevant  to  remark  that  if  the  Fund- 
holder could  be  paid  off  at  an  arbitiary  price 
say  at  601.  for  1001.  Consols,  a very  large  sum 
might  be  saved  to  the  nation.  In  fact,  the  art 
of  reckoning  without  the  host  was  carried  to  an 
heroic  extent  by  the  deputation.  But  Mr.  Cross 
pertinently  ramarked, — “You  have  not  supplied 
me  with  any  figures  showing  how  this  can  be 
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accomplished.  Parliament  has  granted  powers 
to  certain  companies,  who  have  laid  out  enormon- 
sums  of  money  on  the  faith  of  those  powers 
Parliament  has  never  interfered  with  such 
powers,  except  in  the  way  of  enacting  Bills  t" 
carry  one  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
As  to  the  capital  of  the  companies,  it  might  be 
easy  to  borrow  the  money  cheaper;  bat  the 
terms  which  the  companies  are  inclined  to  accept 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  considered.” 

The  Home  Secretary  has  here  at  once  put  his 
finger  on  the  blot  of  those  ill-digested  schemes, 
the  hollowness  and  futility  of  which  we  have  all 
along  been  most  anxious  to  point  out.  We  have 
•done  so  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  nothing  can 
eo  much  tend  to  arrest  water-supply  reform,  or 
gas-supply  reform,  as  predatory  attempts  to 
filoh  the  profits  of  the  companies.  Much  has 
been  done  of  late  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
gas  and  of  water,  both  in  the  way  of  securing 
improved  quality  by  scientific  inspection,  and  in 
the  way  of  placing  a limit  on  the  profits  of  the 
companies.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  That  is 
a cause  which  will  always  receive  our  most 
hearty  support.  But  it  is  a cause  which  is 
damaged  and  paralysed  by  what  we  must  call 
predatory  proposals.  Time  is  wasted,  attention 
is  misdirected,  and  real  sanitary  work  is 
stopped,  by  proposals  which,  if  they  do  not 
savour  of  job,  have  at  least  a highly  utopian 
aspect.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  reply  of 
the  Home  Secretary.  Such,  as  Mr.  Cross 
has  now  not  for  the  first  time  intimated, 
would  be  the  feeling  of  Parliament.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  any  technical 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  such  as  the  applying  for  a Bill  (which 
is  the  regular  and  proper  course  for  a public 
body  to  take),  instead  of  asking  for  a resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (which  it  is  not  within 
the  competence  of  a publio  body,  so  far  as  its 
machinery  is  designed,  or  so  far  as  precedent 
is  to  be  relied  on,  to  do),  that  any  disallowance 
of  their  expenditure  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  for  a 
moment  justified.  It  is  on  the  more  just  and 
practical  ground  that  a very  large  sum  of  money 
had  been  laid  out  without  taking  sufficient  pre- 
liminary care  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
the  slightest  chance  of  its  being  laid  out  effec- 
tively. For  a third  time  the  Legislature  was 
asked  to  enact  a new  law,  which,  as  it  was 
sketched,  would  have  been  a Bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  without  any  scheme  being  even  sug- 
gested by  which  that  law  was  to  be  carried  out. 
In  the  former  Bill  provision  was  made  for  paying 
the  companies  for  their  property  in  “ water 
Btock,”  if  they  would  accept  it.  If  they  would 
not  accept  it,  no  provision  at  all  was  made. 
Thus  the  whole  thing  hung  in  the  air,  like  a 
bottle  supported  on  a needle.  It  might  have 
been  at  once  made  plain  by  consulting  any  man 
of  Parliamentary  experience  that  neither  House 
of  Parliament  either  would,  could,  or  ought  to 
pass  such  a vague  and  inconclusive  measure. 
It  is  here,  in  the  imperfect  and  impossible  nature 
of  the  schemes  proposed,  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  proposers  lay ; and  many  persons  have 
expressed  satisfaction  that  a somewhat  stern 
check  should  have  been  placed  on  such  a mode 
of  dealing  with  public  money. 

We  only  hope  that  between  surcharge  on  the 
one  hand,  and  deputations  that  propose  to  add 
two  and  two  together  to  make  six  on  the  other 
nand,  the  cause  of  sanitary  improvement  will 
not  suffer.  The  most  mischievous  opponents  of 
the  reform  we  have  long  advocated  are  the  pro- 
posers  of  wild  and  impracticable  schemes.  In 
all  cases  of  compulsory  purchase  of  gas  or  water 
works,  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  has  to  bo  added 
o the  par  value  of  the  works  as  compensation 
tor  compulsory  purchase.  It  is  certain  that 
uariWnt  will  not  alter  its  mode  of  proceeding 
‘ f “J8  Persons  who  advocate  schemes 

ot  purchase  and  consolidation  either  are,  or  are 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  ART  OF  LIN  I 
ENGRAVING. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  SOCIETY. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  foi 
the  Fine  Arts,  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftu- 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Uses  of  a 
Collection  of  Ancient  Engravings.” 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said, — 
Our  business  this  evening  is  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock  a paper  on  the  uses  of  a collec- 
tion of  old  engravings.  Mr.  Brock,  knowing 
the  great  interest  with  which  I have  long  viewed 
the  subject,  and  sharing  the  regret  which  1 
have  long  felt  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
art  of  line-engraving  in  this  country,  has  asked 
me  to  say  some  dozen  sentences  preliminary  to 
his  lecture.  The  neglect  of  the  art  of  line- 
engraving  is  indeed  singularly  great, — so  much 
so,  that  there  are  now  very  few  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  in  England.  We  have  lately 
heard  much  of  the  revival  of  etching,  and  we 
have  many  admirable  professors  of  that  beau- 
tiful art  amongst  us.  notably  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden,  whose  works  are  all  exceedingly  fine, 
and  many  of  them,  I have  no  doubt,  well  known 
to  you.  But  etching  is  a very  different  thing 
from  line-engraving.  Etching  is  a mode  of  pro- 
duction which  is  itself  the  means  of  showing  the 
artist’s  own  drawing,  but  it  is  not  the  best 
moans  of  reproduction,  of  setting  before  thou- 
sands the  work  of  another, — of  enabling  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  to  enjoy  that 
which,  but  for  proper  reproductions,  would  have 
been  known  to  but  a few.  For  that  purpose 
there  is,  I venture  to  say,  no  art  equal  to  that 
of  line-engraving, — that  art  which  has  made 
Michelangelo,  Raffaelle,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
household  words  to  millions  who  have  never 
seen  any  of  the  works  of  those  masters,  and  the 
great  majority  of  whom  never  will  see  them. 
At  the  present  moment,  in  England,  mezzotint, 
stipple,  woodcuts,  lithography,  photography,  the 
autotype,  the  photogravure,  and  many  other 
rapid  and  cheap  moans  of  reproduction,  serve 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public,  and 
the  result  is  that  publishers  of  engravings, — 
who  are  now  very  few  in  England,  — are 
afraid  to  undertake  the  cost  of  such  works 
of  line-engraving  as  those  I have  mentioned. 
And  in  this  connexion  I think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  but  for  the  persistency  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London  in  producing  and  issuing  a large  en- 
graving (and  sometimes  more  than  one)  in  each 
year,  the  art  of  line-engraving  would  positively 
have  died  out  in  England.  The  Art  Journal  has, 

I am  bound  to  say,  done  a great  deal  in  that 
respect  (aud  in  other  matters  too),  which  has 
not  been  so  fully  recognised  as  it  might  and 
should  have  been ; but  the  engravings  of  the 
Art  Journal  have  necessarily  been  less  import- 
ant than  those  to  which  I have  alluded.  The 
cost  of  line-engraving  is  very  considerable, — 
many  of  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  con- 
siderable. I can  give  you  an  instance,— that  of 
“ The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,”  ad- 
mirably engraved  for  the  Art-Union  of  London 
by  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks  (whom  I am  very  glad  to 
see  present  this  evening),  after  Maolise’s  picture 
m the  Royal  Gallery  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, The  engraving  of  that  work,  and  the  right 
of  engraving,  cost  3.600Z.,  and  the  paper  for  and 
the  printing  of  the  copies  cost  another  3.000Z.,  so 
that,  to  produce  all  the  copies  issued,  6,600 1. 
wore  spent.  Very  nearly  as  much  was  spent  on 
the  companion  engraving  of  the  “Death  of 
Nelson,”  executed  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  Such  being 
the  case,  fine  impressions  of  good  engravings 
are  necessarily  costly  when  produced  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  commerce;  but  then  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  possession  of  a fine  en- 
graving  is  the  next  best  thing  to  the  possession  of 
the  actual  work  of  which  it  is  a translation,— and 
that  this  fact  is  now  being  recognised  will  be 
known  to  those  who  have  watched  recent  sales, 
and  noted  the  high  prices  obtained  for  good  en- 
gravings.  What  is  desired  is  to  lead  the  public 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  this  art  of  line- 
engraving,  so  that  there  may  be  such  a demand 
for  specimens  of  the  art  as  may  induce  publishers 
to  give  commissions  to  engravers. 

Mr.  Brock  then  read  his  paper,  the  first  part 
ot  which  we  print  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  said  he  Bhould  esteem 
it  a great  privilege  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
thanking  Mr.  Brock  for  his  very  interesting 

for  tbe  able  way  iu  which  he  had  set 
torth  the  uses  of  engravings.  Some  of  the 
ways  m which  engravings  might  be  of  nse  had 
'lever,  so  far  as  he  (Mr.  Stocks)  was  aware, 
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occurred  to  his  mind, — probably  because  |i 
.-to  fully  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  engfl 
that  he  had  little  time  to  think  of  the  ma  J 
varied  uses  to  which  the  art  could  be  pul  i 
graving  was  an  invaluable  assistant  in  thi \\ 
of  education.  The  man  of  taste  waft 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  art  than  a 
practical  value,  but  to  the  latter  quali* 
antiquary  was  much  indebted  for  the  ini 
tion  it  gave  him  as  to  buildings,  &c.,  whii  c 
been  swept  away. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  quite  sure  bl 
present  would  agree  with  Mr.  Lumb  Stc  i 
that  expression  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brock  :!u 
interesting  paper,  illustrated  as  it  was  ji 
large  collection  of  engravings  hanging  4 
walls.  He  (the  chairman)  was  exceeding!  j 
that  Mr.  Brock  had  referred  to  the  very  rr.s 
able  collection  of  views  of  old  London,  lif 
ing  to  Mr.  Crace,  and  now  on  view  at  l 
Kensington,  because  he  feared  it  was  not  >m 
as  it  should  be,  or  it  would  be  attended  b is 
persons  than  had  hitherto  visited  it.  Hej 
that  arrangements  could  be  made  where^c 
Brock’8  collection  then  in  that  room: 
remain  there  for  a few  days,  in  order  tfci 
members  of  the  Society  who  were  nnr; 
attend  that  evening  might  have  the  oppo), 
of  seeing  it.  The  trouble  that  had  been! 
by  Mr.  Brock  in  removing  so  many  engn 
from  their  mounts,  and  in  hanging  then 
that  large  room,  deserved  to  be  oomp€3 
for  in  some  measure  by  the  collection  be  i 
spected  by  as  many  persons  as  possible.  .1 
seven  years  ago  it  was  his  (the  chair 
privilege  to  address  a few  observation! 
society  upon  the  condition  of  the  dram 
those  remarks  led  to  a movement,  whk 
still  going  on,  and  which,  he  hoped,:; 
before  long  result  in  giving  to  the 
at  any  rate  one  theatre  not  wholhj 
trolled  by  the  prevailing  popular  tas.: 
one  where  the  highest  works  of  dr: 
art  could  be  represented.  It  would,  Si 
quite  sure,  be  a great  reward  to  Mr.  Broi 
like  manner  what  had  been  said  that  ei 
should  direct  general  attention  to  the  be 
line-engraving  in  the  highest  style  of  fc| 
and  so  provide  that  public  opinion  ar. 
desire  for  the  purchase  of  line-engravings, 
would  enable  publishers  to  spend  money 
engravings  with  something  like  a fair  p: 
of  return  upon  the  outlay.  If  any  onii 
what  was  now  being  done  in  England  t!i 
trate  for  posterity  the  part  which  we  had  ■ 
and  which  we  were  continuing  to  bear.' 
world’s  history,  he  was  afraid  we  shorn, j 
to  admit  that  very  little  of  a high  claiL 
being  produced.  He  begged  leave  to  secomd 
warmly,  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Loftus.  il 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  ac  : 
tion, 

Mr.  James  Edmeston  moved  a vote  of  1 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  and  f, 
remarks  with  which  he  had  prefaced  Mr.  1 
lecture.  With  the  permission  of  the  Sodn 
British  Artists,  who  were  the  present  t« 
of  the  Gallery,  and  who  were  alwayi 
courteous  and  kind,  he  had  no  doubt  tit 
Brock’s  collection  of  engravings  could  rer- 
view  for  a few  days. 


THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1879.  i 

SOME  HISTORICAL  AND  OTHER  PICTURED 

The  immense  number  of  worthless  wor 
only  serves  to  crush  down,  and  render 
difficult  of  discovery,  the  too  few  praisei 
pictures  scattered  here  and  there,— 
produced  in  the  true  spirit,  and  conk 
forcibly,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  with  the 
base  attempts  which  the  committee  hav 
lessly  accepted. 

In  historical  pictures  no  Salon  is  ever  der 
canvasses  large,  colossal,  and  of  ordina 
all  showing  an  effort  to  excel  in  a direci. 
which  the  French  and  Belgians  perhaps: 
consider  that  they  have  no  rivals;  and  h, 
see  historical  subjects  taken  from  the 
period  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  more  1 
days  of  the  Gauls,  down  to  almost  yes' 
One  not  uninteresting  work,  by  a Belgian. 
M.  Delperee,  represents  one  of  the  ma 
seemly  scenes  which  as  late  as  1875  o£ 
between  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  aathort 
Li&ge.  In  the  first  room  on  entering  one 
with  a subject  treated  as  only  the  Frenc: 
capable  of  handling  such  subjects,  He 
Larochejaquelin  and  his  brave  band  of. 
Bretons,  an  incident  of  the  terrible  strugj 
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ialists  and  the  Revolutionaries  of  the  end 
Ust  century;  elsewhere  we  find  another 
1 well-painted  incident  of  the  Vendean 
picture  by  M.  Boutigny.  Cardinal 
in,  with  somo  incident  of  his  typical  life,  is 
te  to  bo  found  in  a French  exhibition  ; 
Me  at  his  house,  doubtless  the  Palais 
V,  better  known  to  the  world  as  the  Palais 
' Cardinal  Richelieu  we  again  meet  in  the 
-sal  of  Mirame,”  also  doubtless  at  the 
loyal. 

ne,  after  speaking  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
led  to  call  a religious  subject  an  histo- 
fident  ? If  so,  we  have,  by  M.  Duez,  a 
lely.painted  and  finely-conceived  picture, 
I compartments,  representing  three  inci- 
ji  the  life  of  St.  Cnthbert.  As  a sharp 
I,  which  their  position  demands,  we  have 
lint  figure  of  Mme.  Tallien,  the  favourite 
pon  I.,  in  the  attractive  costume  of  “ the 
V,”  which  at  this  moment  in  Paris  is 

I becoming  the  fashion.  Far  away  in 
room  we  see  again,  but  painted  in  a not 
table  style,  Mme.  Tallien  with  her  boon 
bus,  Mme.  Recamier  and  Mme.  do  Beau- 
first  presenting  herself  in  public,  in  the 
the  classic  past,  a costume  which  so 
illy  set  off,  if  not  entirely  displayed,  the 
figure  of  the  gay  Revolutionary;  but 
i to  meet  in  this  picture  with  any  of 
ice  which  Debucourt  threw  into  his 
tations  of  that  period. 

3 times  are  no  less  recalled,  though 
n&ise,  in  M.  Ollivie’s  “ Oath  of  Brutus 
i Body  of  the  unfortunate  Lucretia.” 
gman  has  again  presented  to  the  public 
•omEgyptiau  life,  the  “ Procession  of  the 
a,”  painted  with  that  firmness  and  care 
pupil  has  so  successfully  learnt  from 
er,  Ger6me.  Although  the  American 
jroad, — and  their  number  is  legion  just 
'e  at  present  divided  between  the  schools 
and  Munich,  there  is  a decided  pre- 
ahown  on  the  part  of  the  majority  in 
: Paris,  and,  to  judge  by  the  exceedingly 
e figure  that  American  painters  in  this 
don  and  in  the  Royal  Academy  are  now 
they  have  every  reason  to  rest  com- 
n their  belief  that  the  success  which  so 
follows  them  in  many  pursuits  will 
lem  in  the  slow  career  of  art. 

(liking  of  America  it  is  a pity  that  some 
|i  painter  could  not  have  taken,  instead 
irmand-Dumaresq,  the  subject  of  the 
Jr  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  (so  in- 
ly spelt  Saragota  by  the  artist),  and 
jily  serves  to  remind  one  of  the  entire 
Jtny  of  the  sterling  merit  that  old  Colonel 
|l  showed  in  his  pictures  of  that  memor- 
jggle.  A far  more  praiseworthy  repre- 
( of  an  historical  incident  is  the  “ Episode 
jRevolt  of  the  Finland  Peasants  ” at  the 
jhe  sixteenth  century, — a well-painted 
„y  a Finnish  artist,  M.  Edelfelt. 
p brother  of  Gaston  Melingue,  to  whose 
L we  referred  last  week,  Lucien 
I1,  whose  “ Death  of  Robespierre  ” 
fiuch  interest  two  years  since,  we  have 
[■  a fine  subject  finely  treated,  “ Etienne 
Jnd  the  Dauphin,”  one  of  those  turbulent 
1 ge  incidents  in  the  history  of  Paris 
' rough  so  many  centuries  have  always 
sovereign  under  control, 
jj'lingue’s  successful  competitor  for  the 
$alon  of  1877,  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  the 
of  the  “ Death  of  Marceau,”  so  familiar 
; the  world,  through  woodcuts,  photo- 
1,  and  engravings  innumerable,  we  have 
a fourteenth-century  incident  from  the 
fchistory  of  the  Albigensian  Inquisition. 
Flight  into  Egypt,”  by  M.  Merson,  is, 
novel  and  agreeable  presentation  of  a 
j subject, — the  Virgin  and  Child  reposing 
nbraces  of  the  huge  stone  sphinx  while 
i3leeps  by  the  fading  fire,  the  white 
: which  curls  gently  upwards  to  a deep 
' ■us  Eastern  sky  dotted  with  twinkling 
ik  contrast  to  this  peaceful  scene  is  the 
>f  Kramn,”  an  incident  of  Gaulish  history, 
iy  treated.  M.  Vanaise’s  simple  canvas, 

' ting  Louis  XI.  and  his  familiar,  Olivier 
, of  Scott  reputation,  is  no  unsuccess- 
npt  to  recal  those  distant  days ; as  also 
>’8  (a  South  American)  “Philip  II. 
? a Flemish  Deputation  in  his  Cell  at 
aatery  of  Saint  Laurence.”  M.  Roubadi’s 
or  rather  the  famous  duel  scene 
the  Prince  and  Laertes,  is  a most 
work,  ill  hung ; the  action  of  Hamlet  in 
■y  the  throat  the  king  as  he  pours,  accord- 
ie  reading  of  the  words,  the  poison  down 


his  throat,  is  excellent,  and  a deviation  from  the 
traditional  action,  which  Retzch  has  immorta- 
lised, of  the  king  being  stabbed  by  Hamlet.  M. 
Moreau  de  Tours  presents  us  with  a strange 
scene  in  an  incident  from  that  most  strange  of 
all  centuries,  the  eighteenth,  the  crucifixion  of  a 
female  fanatic,  attended  in  her  delirium  by  a 
number  of  persons  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
Louis  XVI.’s  reign. 

An  equally-expressivo  ecstatic  is  the  “ Saint 
Jerome”  by  a pupil  of  Cabanel,  M.  Larrue.  We 
meet  with  this  familiar  ascetic  in  another  pioture 
(by  M.  Carteron),  which,  if  the  sainc  is  not 
painted  with  the  splendour  of  Leighton’s  “ Saint 
Jerome,”  is  more  intellectually  employed,  sur- 
rounded by  a baud  of  earnest  followers  listening 
to  his  inspired  teachings.  To  the  literary  stu- 
dent, such  a picture  as  this  is  even  more  valu- 
able than  to  the  ecclesiastic,  showing  as  it  does 
the  enthusiasm, — as  in  the  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance,— that  the  men  of  those  early  centuries 
displayed  in  studying  the  written  words  of  the 
earlier  moralists. 

An  incident  in  the  revolution  of  1793  is  given 
us  by  M.  Flameng,  a pupil  of  Cabanel, — an 
incident  admirably  painted,  but  which  reminds 
one  too  forcibly  of  M.  Melingue’s  “ Death  of 
Robespierre  ” of  two  years  back  ; the  subject  is 
the  call  to  judgment  and  execution  of  the 
Girondins  from  their  dinner-table,  lighted  by 
the  large  prison-window  of  the  Gonciergerie, — 
the  same  prison  in  which  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  passed  the  last  unhappy  hours  of  her 
life. 

In  our  hasty  lines  announcing  the  opening  of 
the  Salon,  in  last  week’s  Builder,  wo  omitted 
mention  of  Bastion  Lepage’s  larger  picture, 
which,  indeed,  in  the  crowd  of  the  opening  day 
we  had  not  seen. 

The  October  scene  by  this  painter,  in  its 
simple  beauty,  represents  the  most  complete 
result  of  modern  scientific  artistic  observation. 
Never  have  the  peasantry  of  any  country  been 
more  truthfully  and  yet  so  poetically  repre- 
sented ; not  oven  in  the  works  of  Breton,  Mason, 
or  Walker  have  we  ever  Been  the  simple, 
unaffected  beauty  of  healthy  labour  more 
successfully  portrayed,  and  never  have  the 
humblest  objects  in  nature  been  invested  with  a 
more  perfect  atmospheric  glory.  The  cool, 
illuminating  October  light  that  reveals  the  de- 
tails  of  this  unassuming  scene  we  can  only  com- 
pare  with  the  wonders  shown  by  the  mystery  of 
the  microscope. 

In  M.  Luigi  Loir’s  “ Scene  during  the  Inunda- 
tions at  Bercy,”  also,  we  find  the  work  of  an 
artist  whose  manner  of  representing  out-door 
nature,  as  it  appears  to  so  many  of  us,  shows, 
if  we  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  large 
picture  with  the  many  out-door  canvasses  sur- 
rounding his,  how  much  nearer  his  picture 
approaches  nature,  and  how  much  happier  is  his 
newer  mode  of  conveying  his  impressions  than 
the  methods  adopted  by  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors to  produce  their  more  conventional 
pictures. 

If  the  painters  of  such  pictures  as  those  by 
M.  Bastien  Lepage  and  M.  Luigi  Loir  have 
arrived  at  their  present  happy  mode  of  painting 
by  gradual  and  well-defined  scientific  processes, 
and  should  their  methods  be  capable,  like  other 
scientific  inquiries,  of  comparatively  easy  com- 
munication, the  art-students  of  other  countries 
will,  in  larger  nu  mbers  than  ever,  seek  Paris  as 
their  field  for  at  least  instruction  how  to  paint ; 
for  here  in  Paris  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
notwithstanding  the  glaring  faults  of  vulgar 
taste  that  present  themselves  in  more  directions 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  the  mere 
art  of  the  painter,  the  use  of  colours  and  of 
brushes,  whether  on  the  canvas,  the  panel,  or 
the  wall,  is  best  understood. 

Paris. 


“ Westmacotta.” — This  is  the  name  of  a 
material  suitable  for  external  and  internal  deco- 
ration in  lieu  of  ordinary  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  call  it  a process 
for  rendering  casts  impervious  to  water  through- 
out the  mass  and  unaffectable  by  an  impure 
atmosphere.  When  required  to  be  cleansed, 
water,  soap,  and  a brush  may  be  used.  Some 
specimens  can  be  seen  at  Brucciani’s  Galleria, 
in  Russell-street,  Covent-garden ; also  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  Mr.  Miller’s 
“Pleasures  of  Peace”  and  “Miseries  of  War,” 
in  relief,  have  been  subjected  to  the  process  for 
internal  purposes,  which  is  of  a less  complete 
character  than  that  applied  in  out-door  deco- 
rations. 


THE  LIABILITY  TO  BUILDERS  OF 

HOLDERS  OF  A FUND  INTENDED  FOR 
THE  ERECTION  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 
OR  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

It  is  always  a matter  of  regret  when  disputes 
arise  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  churches- 
or  similar  buildings,  but,  unfortunately,  such  dis- 
agreements, as  a matter  of  fact,  too  frequently 
occur.  Very  often  the  persons  who  have  to 
manage  these  affairs  do  not  possess  the  highest 
business  capacity;  very  often  capable  men  who 
may  have  to  do  with  the  matters  cannot  give  to 
them  that  time  and  attention  which  they  would 
do  to  affairs  of  their  own,  and  very  often  not  a 
little  obstinacy  and  bad  feeling  are  displayed, 
which  would  be  quite  astounding  did  we  not 
know  how  continually  they  are  affecting  the 
daily  affairs  of  life.  We  can  indeed  recall 
several  disputes  connected  with  the  erection  of 
churches  which  ought  never  really  to  have 
occurred. 

It  is,  pei’haps,  well,  therefore,  that  any  legal 
rights  and  liabilities  which  are  clearly  ascer- 
tained from  time  to  time  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  should  not  be  passed  over  without  a word 
of  comment.  For  this  reason  we  may  dwell  for 
a short  space  upon  a case  of  some  importance 
which  must  now  be  considered  as  settled  law. 
The  decision  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of 
Williams  v.  Hathaway,  6 L.  R.,  Ch.  D.,  54-1.  It 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  works,  so  well  known 
to  many  of  our  readers,  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  By 
sotting  out  the  facts  very  briefly,  we  shall  lay 
the  foundation  for  any  subsequent  comments. 
By  the  Parliamentary  powers  which  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  obtained  in  1863  they  were 
authorised  to  take  the  Church  of  ‘St.  Luke, 
King’s-cross,  and  for  so  doing  the  sum  of  12,5001. 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  company  to  the  vicar  of 
St.  Pancras  and  the  incumbent  of  St.  Luke’s, 
to  be  applied  by  them  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  providing  a new 
site  and  church  for  St.  Luke’s  district,  with 
power  to  apply  any  surplus  for  parsonage-house. 
Passing  on,  we  find  a site  for  the  proposed  new 
church  was  granted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Christchurch,  and  in  July,  1868,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  Mr.  Williams,  a 
builder,  and  Dr.  Champneys,  the  then  vicar  of 
St.  Pancras,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  the  incumbent 
of  St.  Luke’s,  in  whom  the  building  fund  was 
vested.  Mr.  Williams  agreed  by  this  contract 
to  erect  the  proposed  now  church  for  the  sum 
of  9,3911.,  to  be  paid  by  Champneys  and 
Andi’ews,  “ or  the  person  or  pei’sons  for  the 
time  being  entitled  to  apply  the  said  fnnd,”  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared by  the  architect.  There  was  also  a 
clause  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
above  sum  should  be  paid  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  specification.  By  this  specification 
the  architect  had  power  to  order  alterations  and 
additional  works,  the  price  of  which  was  to  be 
added  to  the  contract  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
woi’k.  Payments  wei’e  to  be  made  monthly  on 
the  architect’s  certificate,  and  payments  for 
additional  works  and  alterations  were  to  bo 
mado  " on  completion  of  the  entire  works,  after 
the  balance  had  been  ascertained  by  the  archi- 
tect.” There  was  also  in  this  agreement  a 
covenant  deserving  of  notice,  that  Champneys 
and  Andrews  agreed  with  Williams,  “ to  the 
intent  (so  far  as  they  lawfully  could  or  might 
bind  such  person  or  persons,  their  executors, 
&c.),  as  aforesaid,  but  not  so  as  to  bind  either 
of  themselves,  or  his  heirs,  executors,  or  ad- 
ministrators, after  he  or  they  should  have  ceased 
to  be  entitled  to  apply  the  said  fund.  Endorsed 
on  this  agreement  was  another,  in  the  same 
terms  and  of  the  same  date,  by  which  Williams 
agreed  to  erect  a parsonage-house  for  2,615Z. 
Thus  the  amount  to  be  expended  on  the  church 
and  house  came  together  to  12,0061.,  which  con- 
stituted the  available  balance  of  the  original 
sum  of  12,5001.,  after  payment  of  the  costs  of 
obtaining  the  Act  carving  out  the  new  district, 
and  authorising  the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ings. 

Now,  one  of  the  first  points  which  strikes  an 
observer  in  regard  to  this  contract  is  its  in- 
cautious character,  so  far  as  the  builder  was 
concerned.  For  here  were  two  agreements  to 
erect  two  structures,  with  power  to  the  architect 
to  order  additional  works  and  alterations  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  yet  the 
original  price  of  the  two  buildings  was  sufficient 
to  exhaust  the  fund  whioh  the  builder  knew,  or 
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should  hove  known,  was  available  to  defray  the 
oost  of  the  work.  To  onr  minds,  such  an  agreement 

was  so  far  as  the  builder’s  interests  were  con- 
cerned, most  foolhardy  i for,  to  the  outward  eye, 
he  placed  himself  under  an  obligation  to  do 
additional  work  for  which  it  was,  on  the  face  of  it, 
possible  he  might  never  be  paid.  And  this 
observation  brings  us  to  the  gist  of  the  case,  tor 
when  the  buildings  were  finished  the  builder 
had  a claim  of  1.500J.  odd  against  the  other 
parties  to  the  contract.  So  that  it  had  happened, 
as  one  might  have  expeoted.  Here  was  1,5001. 
due,— but  from  whom  ? The  building  fund  was 
exhausted.  Mr.  Andrews  was  wholly  unable  to 
pay  the  sum,  even  if  liable ; Dr.  Champneys 
was  dead ; and  so  Mr.  Williams,  by  way  of  a 
dernier  ressort,  brought  an  action  on  the  cove- 
nant against  l)r.  Champneys’ s,  executors,  which 
was  decided  more  than  ten  years  after  the  agree- 
ment. was  entered  into,  with  the  result  that  the 
builder  was  held  not  entitled  to  receive  the  sum 
for  which  he  sued.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
stated  in  his  judgment  that  the  specification 
gave,  as  he  was  sorry  to  say  many  specifica- 
tions did,  power  to  the  architect  to  order  altera- 
tions and  additions.  It  seems  to  us  that 
such  a power  if  reasonably  exercised  is  per- 
fectly wholesome,  especially  in  connexion 
with  churches  where  private  gifts-  may  often 
render  a change  in  the  original  plan  de- 
sirable. The  absurdity  of  such  cases  is  that 
builders  in  their  eagerness  for  business  bind 
themselves  to  do  things  in  a way  in  which  no 
prudent  man  should  do.  The  actual  grounds  of 
decision  were  however  twofold.  The  first  was 
that  Dr.  Champneys  and  Mr.  Andrews  had 
bound  themselves  only  to  be  liable  for  the 
period  daring  which  they  were  respectively 
Ti'car  and  incumbent;  and  next  that  in  any  case 
they  had  agreed  that  their  liability  should 
extend  only  to  the  amount  of  the  building  fund, 
and  that  consequently  they  were  .in  no  sense 
personally  liable  for  any  sum  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  that  fund.  Now  in  this  case  this 
restriction  was  perfectly  good,  but  iu  some 
cases  it  has  not  succeeded.  Thus,  in  a case 
decided  in  1813,  Fnrnival  v.  Coombes,  the 
defendants  were  churchwardens  and  overseers, 
who  could  only  make  a personal  covenant,  and 
they  sought  in  one  clause  to  limit  their  personal 
liability  altogether,  and  next  to  restrict  it 
to  the  amount  of  the  parish  funds;  but  the 
judges  decided  that  to  covenant  personally  and 
then  deny  their  personal  liability  was  repug- 
nant, and  therefore  that  whilst  they  were 
churchwardens  they  were  boi  n i to  pay  the 
builder  who  sued  them.  But  iu  the  present 
case  it  was  clear  that  the  covenant  was  only 
to  bind  the  fund,  and  that  there  was  no 
personal  liability  at  all;  so  that  even  had 
Dr.  Champneys  been  alive  and  been  vicar, 
and  the  fund  bad  been  exhausted,  yet  he  would 
not  have  been  liable  personally  for  any  sums 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  building 
fund.  The  result  therefore  of  the  case,  together 
with  the  older  one  to  which  we  have  referred, 
is,  that  when  persons  are  the  holders  of  any 
Bum  obtained  by  gift  or  otherwise  for  the  erec- 
tion of  churches  or  similar  buildings,  they  must 
be  careful  to  have  the  contract  with  the  builder 
framed  so  as  not  only  to  limit  their  liability  to 
the  time  during  which  the  fund  may  exist,  but 
also  to  make  it  plain  that  they  bind,  not  them- 
selves, but  the  fund.  If  this  is  done  and  is 
plainly  understood  by  all  parties  to  the  contract, 
a great  deal  of  annoyance  and  expense  will  very 
likely  be  saved.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same 
case  seem3  to  show  with  equal  plainness  that 
every  prudent  builder  will  in  such  cases  either 
give  himself  a considerable  margin  within  the 
actual  amount  of  the  fund,  or  else  take  care  not 
to  allow  any  clause  giving  power  to  the  archi- 
tect to  make  alterations, — at  any  rate,  without 
securing  some  guarantee  that  they  will  be  paid 
for.  In  the  St.  Paucras  case  it  seems  obvious 
that  both  parties  were  somewhat  in  fault ; the 
builder  was  most  imprudent  to  bind  himself  by 
such  conditions  as  we  have  mentioned,  and  the 
architect  and  those  for  whom  he  acted  were 
rash  and  by  no  means  justified  in  ordering 
alterations  without  being  sure  that  they  could 
be  paid  for.  Iu  fact,  it  is  clear  they  should  have 
seen  the  church  more  or  less  completed  before 
entering  into  a contract  for  the  parsonage-house 
at  all,  if  there  was  the  smallest  doubt  or 
possibility  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  fund  to 
pay  for  both  church  and  house  as  originally 
planned.  So  that  amidst  this  bungling  the 
lawyer  who  drew  up  the  agreement5  for  the 
clerical  parties  can  alone  view  his  work  with 
the  pleased  composure  of  success. 


THE  WIVES  OF  THE  DURHAM  MINERS. 

The  wives  of  the  Durham  miners  have  come 
forward  to  express  their  own  views  as  to  the 
strike.  They  are  iD  favour  of  its  continuance. 
They  encourage  their  husbands  and  sons  to 
hold  out.  They  are  ready  to  take  their  share  of 
the  hardship.  Nor  is  this  share  by  any  means 
the  least.  Hard  as  it  is  to  work  for  little,  it  is 
yet  harder  to  stay  at  home  waiting  for  the  food 
that  does  not  come.  The  voices,  then,  of  the 
Durham  women  are  entitled  to  a most  respectful 
hearing.  They  come,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  heart ; they  express  the  honest  feel- 
ings of  the  utterer.  But  is  it  quite  so  sure  that 
the  miners’  wives  fully  understand  the  case  ? 
They  quite  understand  the  difference  between 
twenty-five  shillings  a week  and  twenty-one 
shillings  and  three-pence;  but  do  they  quite 
understand  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
twenty-one  shillings  and  three-pence  is  all  that 
the  masters  say  that  they  can  afford?  And 
(which  is  the  main  point)  do  they  understand 
how  much  of  the  reason  for  the  reduction  has 
been  furnished  by  the  miners  themselves  ? We 
do  not  thiuk  that  they  do.  Their  husbands  have 
certainly  not  told  them,  for  they  cannot  them- 
selves be  fully  aware.  Let  them  listen  to  the 
true  story. 

In  the'  years  1805,  1866,  and  1867  every  man 
employed  in  an  English  colliery,  taking  one  with 
another,  raised  a little  more  than^a  ton  of  coal 
a day.  In  the  year  he  raised  315  tons,  which 
comes  to  just  21  cwt.  per  man  per  day,  taking 
300  working-days  in  the  year.  This  rato  of 
work  was  kept  up  for  three  years,  the  work 
done  per  man  in  1866  and  1867  being  rather 
more  than  in  1865. 

Trade,  however,  was  brisk.  Year  after  year 
more  ooal  was  raised,  and  more  was  sold.  In 
1S6S,  26,000  more  men  wore  engaged  in  the 
collieries  than  there  were  in  1865.  In  1871, 
there  were  50,000  more  colliers  at  work  than  in 
1865.  People  began  to  inquire  how  long  the 
coalfields  would  hold  out.  Alarm  was  raised, 
and  the  price  of  coal  ran  up,  till  it  fetched,  at 
the  pit’s  mouth,  more  than  15s.  a ton. 

The  miners  had  their  share  in  the  rise  of  price. 
From  1871  to  1874,  as  they  now  tell  us,  wages 
rose  50  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
miner  who,  in  1871,  earned  4s.  a day,  in  1874 
earned  6s.  a day. 

He  earned  half  as  much  again  for  himself. 
But  how  was  it  for  his  employer  ? The  miner 
was  not  asked  to  work  harder.  He  was  paid 
more  for  his  time,  and  his  part  of  the  bargain 
should  have  been  to  do  at  least  as  much  work 
as  he  did  before.  Was  that  the  case  ? On  the 
contrary,  from  1870,  when  he  did  most  work,  to 
1876,  the  miner  turned  oat  less  coal  for  his 
day’s  wages,  year  after  year.  In  1868,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  raised  21  cwt.  per  day.  In  1876 
he  raised  less  thau  17  cwt.  per  day. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  shortened  the  time  for 
which  he  worked.  This  is  a different  thing 
from  raising  his  own  wages.  It  is  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  It  costs  as  much,  very 
nearly,  for  the  employer  to  keep  his  establish- 
ment open,  if  the  men  will  only  work  fifty-two 
hours  and  a half  in  the  week  as  if  they  were  at 
work  fifty-eight  hours  and  a half  in  the  week. 
But  he  will  do  one-tenth  les3  work  with  his  plant 
in  the  shorter  time.  All  the  cost  of  machinery, 
engine-power,  clerks,  rent,  interest  of  money, 
and  the  like,  will  be  increased  one-tenth,  and 
that  will  be  equal  to  increasing  the  cost  of  ooal 
by  one-twentieth,  or  5 per  cent.,  at  the  pit’s 
mouth. 

Now,  the  miners  say  that  out  of  the  50  per 
cent,  increase  of  wages  obtained  from  1871  to 
1874,  44£  por  cent,  has  been  reduced, — that  is 
to  say,  that  the  4s.  man,  who  was  advanced  to 
6s.,  is  now  paid  4s.  2|d.,  and  a further  reduction 
of  15  per  cent,  would  bring  him  down  to  3s.  7d., 
and  other  wages  in  proportion : and  that,  the 
miners  say,  they  cannot  and  will  not  stand. 

It  is  hard,  no  doubt.  But  is  it  quite  the  fault 
of  the  master  ? Coal,  which  sold  at  15s.  7d.  per 
ton,  will  now  only  fetch  4s.  7d.  per  ton  at  the 
pit’s  month.  It  is  a question  whether  it  can  be 
x'aised  for  that  price.  That  it  can  be  raised  at 
any  considerable  profit  at  that  price  no  one  can 
pretend  to  believe.  The  miner  complains  of  his 
loss  of  less  thau  2d.  in  the  shilling,  as  compared 
with  times  before  1871 ; but  he  forgets  that  he 
only  raises  17  cwt.  instead  of  21  cwt.  of  coal  a 
day.  If  wages  were  reduced  in  proportion  to 
work,  the  4s.  man,  instead  of  the  3s.  7d.  now 
offered  by  the  master,  would  only  receive  3s.  3d. 
And  even  then,  by  refusing  to  work  for  more 
than  nine  hours,  he  is  increasing  the  expenses  of 


the  colliery  by  2Jd.  per  ton  at  the  ver  t. 
He  is  5d.  out  of  4s.  to  the  bad  himself, 
has  made  the  master,  by  short  work  ac4< 
time,  ll^d.  out  of  every  4s.  to  the  bad.  if 
amount  of  argument  will  get  away  frci^j 
ugly  fact. 

The  industrious  and  honest  women  :jf 
county  of  Durham  should  be  told  these  falj 
they  are  told  them,  they  will  perhaps 
their  minds.  When  a man  comes  home  a^ 
his  wife,  “They  are  cutting  down  my 
again,”  let  hi3  wife  say,  “What  work  iy 
give  for  the  wages  ? You  won  21  cwt.  hi 
for  4s.  You  now  grumble  at  being  t* 
3s.  7d.  for  winning  17  cwt.  of  coal.  Put  oi  u 
strength  again, — for  wife  and  bairns, 
good  measure,  and  then  demand  good  pal 
back  to  the  honest  labour  of  1S68 ; and  uj 
the  masters  do  not  meet  you  half  way,  i 
wives  and  mothers  of  England  will  be  vLf 
As  it  is,  we  cannot  say  that  the  blame  ia 
one  side,  or  that  tho  balance  of  loss  has  bi| 
put  ud justly  on  the  working  man.”  '1 


THE  ST.  GOTTHARD  RAILWAY! 

It  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  record  til 
great  enterprise  of  the  St.  Gotthard  a 
and  Railway  is  at  last  in  a fair  way  of-j 
successfully  accomplished,  and  that,  too,  ini 
paratively  very  short  space  of  time,  li 
German  Reichstag  voted  the  money  r<  il 
for  the  supplementary  subvention  to  be  ]d 
Germany  some  time  ago;  and  now  wq 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Italian  a 
ment  will  readily  assent  to  the  call  madtj 
tho  national  exchequer  for  the  same  pi 
The  new  financial  statement  of  the  rd 
company  has  been  acknowledged  as  su;i 
by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  and  thela 
will  soon  be  in  full  swing  again  from  Imi  | 
over  Brunnen  and  Fliielen  to  Gdschenen  eb 
side  and  from  Airolo  to  Bellinzona  d 
southern  side  of  the  mountain.  It  apli 
quite  recently  as  if  a fresh  hindrance  ij 
arise  in  the  course  of  operations;  buiii 
expected  that  the  tension  between  tl« 
tractor,  M.  Favre,  and  the  railway  compai 
be  smoothed  over,  although  that  gentlenlrj 
his  indiscretion  iu  sending  a sort  of  manifril 
which  he  fully  set  forth  his  alleged  grie:  i 
against  the  company)  to  the  members  1 
Italian  Parliament,  gave  rise  to  much  inti 
tion  at  Bern.  This  movement  on  the  p 
the  contractor  looked  very  much  like  ^ 
nceuvre,  and  people  well  remembered  how  > ! 
the  long  Gotthard  crisis,  the  voices  most  it! 
and  persistently  calling  out  for  the  liquid 
of  the  company  hailed  from  Geneva,  from 4 
the  intimate  circle  of  which  M.  Favre  4 
pivot.  It  was  hinted  that  the  Geneva- finin 
in  question  interested  in  the  construction 
great  tunnel  were  anxious  to  induce  the  dl 
Parliament  to  withhold  their  sanction'- i(i 
new  convention  proposed,  in  order  to  oven 
the  reconstruction  scheme,  and  thus  to  I 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  company  a ne-  ■ 
cern  more  profitable  to  the  financial  genfci 
However,  the  works  in  the  tnnnel  havil 
been  resumed,  and  there  is  every  appe> 
that  the  present  arrangement  between 
contractor  and  the  railway  company  w« 
faithfully  carried  out. 

At  this  point  of  the  works,  which,  it  is  j 
hoped,  will  be  the  last  stage  before  theiir 
pletion,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  sc? 
recapitulate  the  history  of  the  operations 
nexiou  with  the  great  work.  On  a fr 
occasion*  we  referred  to  the  steps  taken  t 
Federal  Assembly  for  ascertaining  the  wis 
the  Swiss  people  with  regard  to  this  mat» 
a popular  vote.  That  vote  emphatically^ 
tioned  the  proposal  of  granting  a subsi< 
wards  the  completion  of  the  tunnel,  thoug 
very  cantons  which  will  profit  most  showi 
greatest  reluctance.  However,  their  oppoi 
has  not  affected  the  result,  and  the  enter 
will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  wit- 
original  plans.  It  will  be  remembered  th 
1870,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  sig 
convention  for  the  construction  of  a railway 
the  Alps  by  way  of  the  St.  Gotthard  range,) 
a tunnel  through  the  mountain  commonly  k 
by  that  name.  This  convention  or  agree 
guaranteed  to  the  company  which  should n 
take  the  work  a subsidy  of  3,4OO,O0OZ.,  of 
l,8OO,O0OZ.  was  to  be  paid  by  Italy,  Ger 
and  Switzerland  contributing  each  801 


* See  Builder  of  August  3, 1678, 
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Ijiwiss  portion  of  the  subsidy  was  not  sup- 
| by  the  Federal  Exchequer,  but  by  the 
iji  Central  Railway  and  the  North-East 
j'ay,  the  two  lines  principally  interested 
Jad  benefited  by  the  work,  and  by  the 
ien  cantons  through  which  the  inter- 
nal railway  would  pass.  By  1875  it 
ine  evident  that  the  costs  of  construction 

Jeen  considerably  under-estimated,  from  no 
it  must  be  admitted,  of  the  original  de- 
rs  of  the  undertaking,  but  from  the  unex- 
1 difficulties  met  with  during  the  progress 
a works.  After  tedious  negotiations,  the 
mination  was  reluctantly  oome  to  to  post- 
the  construction  of  certain  branch  lines, 
h highly  important  as  feeders  of  the  trunk 
iy.  It  was  thought  best  to  make  certain 
ices  at  present,  rather  than  blight  the 
pets  of  the  undertaking  for  some  con- 
ible  time  to  come.  Moreover,  the  three 
nments  interested  came  generously  to  the 
the  struggling  company.  The  three 
3 originally  parties  to  the  agreement  came 
arrangement,  in  pursuance  of  which  it  was 
ated  that  they  should  furnish  an  additional 
ly  of  1,120,0001.,  of  which  Switzerland 
;o  pay  320,0001.,  and  Italy  and  Germany 
)0 1.  each.  The  share  capital  and  the 
issued  by  the  company,  amounting  to 
0001.,  and  the  amount  granted  in  subsidies 
4,520,0001.,  the  total  sum  expended  before 
ork  is  completed  will  be  over  9,000,0001. 
5 proposed  by  the  Federal  Council  during 
mmer  session  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  last 
that  the  Confederation  should  relieve  the 
lilway  companies  and  the  thirteen  cantons 
hare  of  the  burden,  and  after  much  oppo- 
the  proposal  was  carried  by  a large 
ity,  but  with  the  proviso  that  a sum  of 
101.  was  to  be  granted  to  the  thirteen 
is,  instead  of  to  the  company  itself. 


JR  ARTISANS  AND  MACHINERY. 
>iUAT,  labour  has  undergone  great  changes 
departments  within  the  last  half-century, 
3mo  more  serious  are  looming,  and  will 
aly  be  witnessed  ere  the  century  closes, 
nery  has  changed  the  direction  of  labour 
nost  every  branch  to  which  it  could  be 
ibly  applied,  though  there  are  a few  special 
lies  still  in  which  thought,  sensitive  touch, 
•tistic  and  executive  finish  are  deemed  to 
ispensable,  and  in  connexion  with  which 
itilisation  of  the  unthinking  machine 
es  no  oncouragement.  Machinery  is  a 
euer  if  it  can  be  kept  constantly  and 
ibly  in  action,  but  while  it  has  a direct 
icy  to  supply  a want,  it  also  creates  other 
. It  cheapens  itself,  it  cheapens  its  pro- 
and  not  rarely,  owing  to  a variety  of 
ial  circumstances,  and  some  of  which  have 
fly  become  apparent,  machine  labour  mul- 
>jl  over  a large  area  reacts  upon  itself,  and 
nfortably  upon  its  users,  and  the  general 
liunity.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  we 
covertly  trying  to  disparage  the  mighty 
fets  that  the  workman  as  well  as  the  master 
• to  machinery,  whatever  be  its  motive 
V,  apart  from  physical  energy  and  applica- 

■ As  effects  must  be  traced  to  causes,  both 
fwithin  our  purview,  and  must  be  touched 
l incidentally  or  otherwise,  as  our  thoughts 
b Machines  are  multiplied  yearly,  and  the 
If-  results  are  organised  and  subdivided 
tir,  or  branches  of  trade,  in  departments 
b)  the  single  craftsman  of  our  younger  days 
l;the  general  executive  and  all-embracing 
>’in  respect  to  a practical  knowledge  of  all 
subdivisions  belonging  to  his  distinctive 

ic  workmen  now,  who  have  a taste  for  in- 
!i.tion,  have  more  book-knowledge  than  their 
bcessors,  but  in  our  large  cities  and  towns, 
'•  as  relates  to  several  distinct  trades,  our 
1 n-s  are  but  artisans  in  part,  instead  of 
1 -ns  as  a whole.  This  is  a serious  di-awback 
1 -lass  of  men  in  a country  said  to  be  over- 
"ed,  and  from  which  hundreds,  from  one 
!l  or  another,  are  often  obliged  to  emigrate 
'Istant  colonies.  The  English  artisan,  in- 
! we  might  write  the  British  artisan  of  our 
- towns  and  cities  of  to-day,  is  seriously 
' ■capped  in  several  branches  of  trade  when 

■ elled  to  travel  through  country  districts, 
migrate  where  he  will  have  to  compete  with 
| general  workman  of  his  own  branch  of 
'f.  The  indicated  evil  may  not  be  one  of 
■(  magnitude  in  the  particular  case  alluded 
'pi  ik  l0  an  evil  for  the  time  being,  and  will 


bo,  until  the  course  of  events  equalises  all  work- 
men in  respect  to  want8,  by  putting  public 
needs  on  the  same  footing  in  foreign  settle- 
ments as  at  home.  A poor  consolation,  perhaps, 
to  the  bread-winner,  who  must  live,  and  sug- 
gestive of  that  homely  proverb  which  says, 
“ Whilst  the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves.” 
We  know  several  branches  of  trade  in  London 
at  the  present  hour  (and  they  are  yearly  in- 
creasing) in  which  the  workmen  are  engaged 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  doing  the 
most  common-place  operations,  requiring  scarcely 
any  thought,  little  skill,  and  they  are  neither 
suggestive  nor  ennobling,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
afford  an  impulse,  save  the  one  still  beginning, 
never  ending  sameness  of  toil  and  object  from 
morning  till  night.  An  active,  contemplative 
artisan-mind  would  soon  sicken  over  such  a 
deadening  repetition  of  unthinking  labour. 
Where  a craving  for  drink,  or  bad  habits,  does 
not  . drown  recollection  of  self,  perhaps  the 
music-hall  or  the  theatre  at  night  is  the  consoler 
in  the  mind  of  the  workman.  If  the  artisan  is 
fond  of  aquatics  or  field-sports,  he  has  a look 
forward  to  pleasure ; but,  save  once  a week  or 
on  holidays,  workmen  in  general  have  not  much 
opportunity  in  our  large  cities  for  field  exercise, 
for  the  ordinary  summer  evenings,  after  work 
and  the  evening  meal  are  finished,  leave  but 
scant  time  to  even  the  young  and  robust  work- 
man to  hie  away  to  the  parks  and  suburbs,  or 
for  a row  upon  the  river.  Machinery,  to  be 
sure,  is  a lightener  of  labour,  as  well  a3  a 
cheapener,  and  herein  to  some  extent  the  artisan 
has  a compensation  if  his  mind  is  otherwise 
relieved  by  constant  employment.  The  latter 
joy  falls  to  the  lot  of  a comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  our  workmen. 

Even  in  the  building  trade,  with  which  wo  are 
more  intimately  acquainted  than  others,  there 
are  constant  shiftings  and  changing  of  em- 
ployers for  a large  number  of  workmen  through- 
out the  year. 

If  the  drift  of  our  argument  or  object  is  not 
fully  understood  as  yet  by  the  reader,  we  will 
speak  still  more  plainly  and  pointedly,  by  saying 
that  the  present  condition  of  labour  in  the 
British  Islands,  on  the  whole,  is  not  conducive 
to  the  improvement  of  handicraft, — even  if 
technical  education  were  further  advanced  than 
it  is  at  present.  In  many  branches  of  sub- 
divided labour  our  artisans  are  working  as  un- 
thinkingly as  the  machines  that  may  be  in  the 
same  workshops,  and  far  less  steadily  and  uner- 
ringly? for  it  needs  thought,  acting  in  unison  with 
the  labour  of  the  hand,  to  enable  the  workman  to 
execute  even  commonplace  work  well ; whereas 
the  thoughtless  machine,  if  properly  adjusted, 
acts  with  precision  in  performing  its  set  work. 
Precision,  however,  in  progressive  operations 
towards  an  end,  does  not  mean  precision  in 
finish,  and  as  a general  rule  machines  do  not 
finish  work  as  a whole.  The  thinking  mind  and 
the  feeling  hand  of  the  executive  workman  are 
necessary  to  completeness  in  all  the  arts. 
We  may  manufacture  by  wholesale,  and  cast 
works  and  objects  as  wo  would  turn  types  out 
of  a matrix,  or  bullets,  bricks,  or  plaster  en- 
richments from  a mould ; but  this  is  not  skilled 
manipulation ; and  even  in  these  and  similar 
operations,  commonplace  as  they  are,  the  hand 
or  hand-appliance  finish  of  the  workman  is 
necessary  to  add  completeness  to  the  work. 
The  machine  never  in  itself  improves  upon  its 
labour  without  the  intervention  of  maker  or 
user.  Defective  operations  suggest  improve- 
ments in  construction,  and  the  user  improves 
upon  the  work  by  various  shades  of  adjustment 
and  by  keeping  the  principal  performing  parts 
of  the  machine  in  proper  working  order.  A 
hundred  or  several  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
hands  less  may  be  required  over  a stated  area 
in  consequence  of  machinery,  but  man,  with  the 
thinking  mind  and  the  ready  and  skilled 
adjusting  or  moving  bone  and  muscle,  is  still  the 
guide,  the  governor,  and  controlling  power.  As 
honey  and  poison  may  be  extracted  from  the 
one  flower,  so  the  substances  of  life  may  be 
made  the  instruments  of  death.  The  children 
of  our  brain,  carried  out  to  their  practical  em- 
bodiment, maybe  our  ruin,  as  well  as  our  salva- 
tion, whether  they  belong  to  the  world  of  mere 
literature  or  to  that  of  the  science  and  the  arts. 
All  great  inventions  are  the  advent  of  great 
reforms,  or,  rather,  revelations,  and  steam- 
power  applied  to  machinery  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a vast  revelation  still  violent  with 
upheavimgs  and  inseparable  from  partial  evils. 
Wo  will  not  attempt  just  now  to  approximate 
the  extent  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  for  both 
co-exist,  and  evil  to  some  must  always  be  asso- 


ciated with  the  progress  of  machinery,  and 
its  introduction  into  new  branches  of  trade. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  more  than  one 
thing.  The  rapid  progress  of  machinery  has 
powerfully  helped,  with  other  auxiliary  causes, 
to  do  away  with  the  system  of  apprenticeship, 
to  subdivide  labour  in  trades,  and  to  make 
skilled  artisans  less  skilled  and  many-sided  as 
general  workmen.  The  organisation  or  sub- 
division of  labour,  though  it  might  make  a 
particular  workman  ready  aud  expeditious  in 
executing  a part  or  piece  of  work  belonging  to 
his  trade,  has  not  added  to  the  concentration 
of  his  thinking  faculties  and  skill  in  the 
character  of  a general  workman.  The  single 
work  in  a distinctive  branch  of  trade,  which  is 
the  outcome  of  several  hands,  no  matter  how- 
well  executed  in  its  individual  parts,  must  lack 
completeness  in  finish,  though  the  want  may 
not  be  apparent  to  the  outsider  or  common 
observer. 

It  will  be  a sad  day  in  our  opinion  for  art 
when  the  duplicate-producing  machine  is  re- 
ceived into  favour  in  its  domain.  There  is  a 
magical  and  wonderful  power  still  in  printers 
type,  but  the  compositor  as  a craftsman  is  but 
a poor  power  without  “ copy.”  Give  the  latter 
to  him  and  mayhap  in  Roman  letter  it  will 
revolutionise  the  world  aud  lift  a slumbering 
school  of  thought  from  a system  of  eclipse 
into  a region  of  light.  Give  to  our  British 
workmen  more  food  for  practical  thought,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  giving  a more  practical 
education.  Stop  at  once  your  minute  sub- 
division of  trade;  it  may  be  profitable  to  large 
speculating  manufacturers,  but  it  is  dwarfing 
the  intellect  of  workmen,  aud  it  is  unmistakingly 
injuring  handicraft  by  making  the  workman  less 
useful,  less  experienced,  and  certainly  less 
thoughtful  and  skilful  as  a whole,  than  he  wa3 
in  bygone  years.  A watch  is  a neat  aud  compact 
piece  of  mechanism  of  its  kind;  but  there  is  no 
distinctive  character  and  individuality  in  it.  It 
is  a compound  of  many  hands,  and  were  not  the 
maker’s  name  or  adopted  figurings  marked  upon 
it,  it  could  not  be  identified  from  a thousand 
and  one  of  similar  makers.  Certain  distinguished 
literary  men  are  recognised  by  their  style ; and 
so  are  the  works  of  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects.  The  individual  and  complete  work- 
man, too,  is  known  by  his  style,  or  rather  by  the 
conservative  finish  of  his  work  ; but  what  crafts- 
man cares,  even  if  he  had  the  skill,  and  were 
allowed  the  time  to  boot,  to  improve  the  finish  of 
the  works  of  others, though  a contributor  himself  ? 
Handicraft  of  a verity,  in  many  branches  of 
trade,  is  at  present  emasculated  ; and  we  have 
pointed  out  some,  if  not  the  chief,  causes.  An 
artist  who  has  no  love  for  his  art  can  never  be- 
come a great  artist.  It  is  so  with  the  workman  ; 
but  while  the  artist  can  still  exercise  discretionary 
power,  the  workman  has  become  a martyr  to 
circumstances ; his  choice  is  becoming  more 
and  more  limited,  and  his  path  is  beset  with 
numerous  obstacles. 

A retracement,  or  a new  departure,  is  neces- 
sary, if  we  would  maintain  the  olden  glory  of 
British  handicraft,  and  particularly  in  its  rela- 
tions with  architecture. 


Overcrowding.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Halstead  Board  of  Guardians  (Essex),  Mr. 
Bromley,  medical  officer  of  health,  reported  a 
case  of  overcrowding  in  the  cottage  occupied 
by  Stephen  Dowsett,  Swan-street,  SibleHeding- 
ham.  There  was  only  one  bedroom,  containing 
650  cubic  feet,  and  it  was  occupied  by  three 
adults  and  three  children,  who  required  1,350 
cubic  feet.  Another  cottage  in  the  same  parish, 
on  the  Halstead-road,  containing  only  one  bed- 
room, with  a cubic  capacity  of  1,010  ft.,  was 
occupied  by  Arthur  Ellis,  aged  17,  and  his  wife  ! 
his  mother  (Mrs.  Rulton)  aud  her  husband,  and 
their  family,  making  a total  of  five  adults  and 
five  children,  who  require  2,250  cubic  feet.  The 
Inspector  said  the  last  case  was  a gross  one. 
Ellis  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when  he  married 
his  wife,  who  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
cottage  was  let  under  the  supposition  that  there 
were  but  two  in  the  family,  but  shortly  after- 
wards Rulton  and  his  family  (who  had  been  pre- 
viously prosecuted  for  overcrowding  in  other 
dwellings)  made  their  appearance,  and  remained 
there  in  spite  of  the  landlady’s  wishes.  The 
Chairman  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  in  Sible  Hedingham  were 
worse  than  any  parish  in  the  union,  and  he 
sincerely  wished  that  steps  could  be  taken 
close  a fourth  of  them  to  human  habitation. 
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HERTFORD  BRITISH  HOSPITAL. 


;r  Las  city  received  a more  admirable 
in  that  which  Sir  llichard  Wallace  has 
ed  to  Paris  in  the  form  of  the  hospital 
■ at  Levallois  (adjoining  Neuilly),  and 

i he  has  dedicated  to  the  memory 
father,  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

I ve  years’  study  the  plans  were  decided 
die  architect  being  charged  by  Sir  Richard 

ii  to  “build  something  that  should  not 
tea  hospital.”  Within  two  years  of  the 
• 'f  the  foundation-stone  the  building  was 
i ed,  and  its  architect,  M.  Sanson,  has 
r out  the  idea  of  the  donor  by  erecting  a 
i which  has  the  appearance  of  a chateau, 
i ing  structure  surrounded  by  verdure,  the 
i smiling  with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the 
Eusical  with  the  song  of  birds.  Those  for 
(the  doors  of  this  house  of  suffering 


“But  for  one  short  hour,’’ 


Ejine  themselves  in  some  fine  ancestral 
t;,  where  the  sun,  the  fresh  air,  the  grass, 
I “balm  of  peace”  will  hasten  con- 
; ce.  Our  readers  do  not  i*equire  to  be 
1 at  an  unhealthy  moral  influence  the 
Pjl  aspect  of  a place  lias  upon  the  minds 
aHicted,  and  how  much  better  it  is  to  let 
rid,  in  every  possible  way,  that  entering 
all  they  are  not  in  the  “ ante-chamber  of 
^ but  on  the  threshold  of  renewed  life  and 

meting  the  Hertford  British  Hospital 

Ire  has  been  taken ; the  interior  walls 
coed  and  impermeable,  and  the  only 
ed  is  the  American  pitch  pine,  its  close 
l(t  offering  any  harbour  for  pestilence, 
Iployed,  as  it  is,  in  its  natural  state,  it 

ti  to  exhale  a healthy  resinous  odour, 
s forming  the  ends  of  the  two  principal 

JS  the  building  give  on  to  perrons  from 
scend  handsome  circular  flights  of  steps 
ag  to  the  gardens.  Entering  the  hos- 
tile front,  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the 
lodge ; a little  further  on,  a study,  which 
sed  as  a refectory  by  the  lady-super- 
t ; on  the  left  is  her  parlour,  and  close 
hapel,  simple  and  neat  in  appearance, 
"case  forms  the  centre  line,  or  so  to 
e axis  of  the  building;  a corridor  open- 
'O  the  right  leads  to  the  dispensary; 

» es  the  laboratory,  and  afterwards  the 
Iflg-room  for  out-door  patients ; for  these, 
■jing-rooms  are  provided,  one  for  men 
uther  for  women.  The  other  portions 
bund-floor  corresponds  with  the  above, 
ae  left-hand  side  of  the  building  are 
■voted  to  baths  and  every  description 
Lathy,  hero  applied  on  the  latest  scien- 
•iiples.  Round  the  bathing  and  douche 
i|nall  and  comfortable  cabins  are  ar- 
‘I'ith  beds  for  the  convenience  of  out- 
puts, who  are  admitted  gratis  on  an 
'im  the  head-physician.  On  the  first 
two  large  wards,  one  for  men 
I other  for  women.*  The  ventila- 
i lb  tamed  by  means  of  friezes  opening 
' r \Q  the  upper  portion  of  the  rooms,  so 
•/okI  draughts.  Smaller  rooms  are 
itfor  serious  cases  requiring  quiet  and 
each  of  these  opens  out  on  to  a terrace 
T°  the  south,  where,  as  soon  as  his 
M permit,  the  patient  is  allowed  to 
’he  balmy  air,  and  enjoy  the  sun’s 
fays-  The  second  floor  is  reserved  for 
federations,  and  for  the  after-treatment 
3 -vho  have  undergone  them. 

| carries  the  patient  gently  up  to  the 
| -room,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
al  bed>  whicb  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
U surrounded  by  a bench  with  steps  for 
‘inmodation  of  practitioners  desirous  of 
’ . any  operation.  The  room  is  lighted 
■windows  looking  north  and  south.  Two 
10  reserved  for  persons  having  under- 
■rations,  and  the  nurse’s  room  is  so 
is  to  enable  her  to  watch  them  both  at 
time  ; each  of  those  rooms  looking  on 
^.j00,  patients  are  carried  on  to  it  in 
her.  On  the  second  story  also  are  the 
irmtendent’s  and  the  resident  doctor’s 
bs;  By  aQ  ingenious  disposition  of 
3,  the  former  commands  a view  of  the 
- sions  of  the  female  department,  and  the 
the  male  portion.  A certain  number 


of  the  beds  are  an  American  invention,  enabling 
the  sufferer  to  lie  or  recline  in  any  position. 
The  furniture  is  Bimple,  solid,  and  suitable.  The 
third  story  is  reserved  for  the  attendants, 
servants,  &c.,  and  the  storing  of  the  linen,  which 
is  of  the  best  and  most  durable  quality.  A wing 
running  out  towards  the  grounds  contains  the 
accessory  offices,  kitchens,  wash-houses,  bath- 
rooms, &c.  These  are  separated  from  the  main 
building  by  means  of  a long  corridor,  through 
which  a current  of  fresh  air  passes  continually. 
This  systom  of  isolation  by  means  of  an  incessant 
current  of  air  is  practised  by  M.  Sanson  on  a 
large  scale  throughout  the  building,  thus  lessen- 
ing the  possibility  of  contagion.  In  front  of  the 
hospital  are  a lawn  and  gravel  walks,  which  lead 
on  either  side  to  the  grounds  reserved  for  the 
convalescent,  the  garden  on  the  right  hand  side 
for  men  and  the  one  on  the  left  for  women,  cor- 
responding with  the  two  large  divisions  of  the 
building.  A large  avenue,  planted  on  both  sides 
with  a thicket  of  quickset  hedge,  divides  the 
gardens,  thus  ensuring  privacy.  This  avenue, 
which  is  terminated  by  a handsome  gateway, 
leads  to  the  mortuary  situated  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  garden,  where  also  are  to  be  found 
closets,  gardeners’  tool-houses,  and  so  on. 

The  worthy  possessor  of  an  immense  fortune, 
Sir  Richard  Wallace  “seems,”  toquote  a French 
journal,  to  “ regard  it  as  having  been  lent,  not 
given,  and  that,  under  God’s  guidance,  he  will 
administer  and  control  it,”  remembering  that 
“he  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord.” 

Every  detail  in  the  hospital  has  been  the 
object  of  careful  study,  and  nothing  has  been 
forgotten,  thanks  to  the  unbounded  generosity 
of  the  donor,  and  the  attention  of  his  architect. 

When  everything  was  ready  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  patients  admitted,  quietly, 
unostentatiously,  without  any  previous  inaugural 
ceremony. 

“Charity  vaunteth  not.” 


! pl  win  0ur  n??' 1 ?umber-  The  hospital 

hVaiiir  add  tha.t.our  has  Seen 
the  Bpeciai  *er- 


ON  THE  USES  OF  A COLLECTION  OF 
OLD  ENGRAVINGS.* 

The  subject  of  ancient  engravings  has  not 
received  from  lovers  of  art  the  attention  which 
its  importance  deserves.  We  collect  paintings, 
statues,  medals.  We  are  beginning  to  consider 
it  desirable  to  make  our  homes  artistic  inter- 
nally, and  even  externally.  Dress,  pottery,  and 
many  still  more  every-day  matters,  obtain  some 
of  the  attention  which  they  need,  and  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  this  is  so.  No 
apology  is,  I am  sure,  needed,  therefore,  for 
bringing  before  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  a subject  which  will 
amply  repay  all  the  attention  devoted  students 
of  art  can  bestow  upon  it.  We  hear  of  the  few 
connoisseurs  of  ancient  engravings  who  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  large  sums  for  small  prints.  We 
hear  of  a plate  with  a broad  margin  being 
valuable,  while  one  with  a narrow  one  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  so.  A few  extra  lines  on  an 
obscure  part  of  one  engraving  makes  its  market 
value  considerable,  while  another  not  so  dis- 
tinguished is  thought  to  be  commonplace.  All 
credit  to  men  of  means  and  leisure  who  have 
devoted  both  for  the  preservation  of  rare  exam- 
ples which  now  enrich  our  museums  and  aid 
research.  However,  these  matters  may  have 
had  effect  in  some  degree  to  deter  men  of  ordi- 
nary means  from  becoming  collectors  of  old 
engravings,  for  collectors  are  undoubtedly  few 
in  number.  This  is  abundantly  testified  to  by 
the  moderate  price  and  the  great  numbers  of 
engravings  that  remain  to  reward  the  collector. 
The  public  at  large  at  present  seem  not  inte- 
rested to  any  great  degree  in  engravings,  old  or 
new,  and  the  modern  art  has  not  the  amount  of 
patronage  that  the  skill  of  the  few  able  en- 
gravers who  remain  to  us  so  thoroughly  merits. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  given,  how- 
ever, to  the  subject  of  etching,  and  the  en- 
couragement shown  to  it  is,  I hope,  evidence 
that  were  the  claims  of  old  line-engraving  (to 
use  a modern  term)  placed  more  frequently 
before  the  public,  more  interest  would  be  shown, 
and  good  results  would  follow.  I have  chosen 
my  theme  purposely  for  the  furtherance  of  this  ; 
and  I propose,  not  any  particular  reference  to 
old  engravings  in  the  abstract,  but  the  uses  of  a 
collection,  believing  that  in  these  utilitarian 
days  a vocation  which  can  be  shown  to  be  of 
actual  service  to  our  every-day  life  has  greater 
claims  upon  us,  deservedly,  and  greater  chances 


By  Mr  E.  P.  Loftua  Brock,  F.S.A.  Bead  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Society,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 


of  commending  itself  to  public  favour,  than  any 
mere  pleasant  and  harmless  feeling  which  can- 
not commend  itself  to  us  on  the  plea  of  utility. 
These  engravings  have  an  educational  value, 
deserving  of  all  attention,  which  I now  propose 
to  show. 

I intend  my  remarks  for  the  numerous  class 
who  know  but  little  of  old  engravings  or  their 
history.  I propose  to  trace  their  history  very 
briefly,  and  then  to  proceed  to  point  out  some  of 
their  uses.  The  interest  centred  in  the  ques- 
tion, Where  did  engraving  originate  ? has  ’a 
great  antiquarian  charm.  I most,  however, 
not  take  time  for  its  consideration,  in  view  of 
the  length  of  the  subject  before  me.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that,  with  the  numerous  incised 
monumental  brasses  constantly  in  the  hands  of 
art-workmen,  and  the  equally  large  number  of 
engraved  cups  and  flagons  ornamented  with 
patterns  of  great  beauty  and  intricacy,  it  seems 
almost  as  a matter  of  necessity  that  the  effect 
of  rubbings  taken  from  these  would  afford  some 
insight  into  the  art  of  engraving,  purposely  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  work  to  judge  of  its  effect. 
We  find  accordingly  that  the  earliest  engravings 
date  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  works  of  the  nature 
referred  to  were  common.  Engraving,  how- 
ever, may  be  said  to  have  become  general  only 
at  the  end  of  this  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth.  It  is,  then,  remarkable  how 
numerous  were  the  artists  practising  it  in  all 
parts  of  Italy,  Germany,  &c. ; and,  indeed,  the 
time  was  remarkable.  The  new  impulse  given 
to  human  learning  may  well  be  styled  the 
“ Renaissance,”  and  excite  the  wonder  of  men  of 
this  age.  On  all  sides, — in  religion,  in  architec- 
ture, painting,  sculpture,  the  study  of  the 
Classics,  in  the  discovery  of  printing,  in  the 
development  of  literature, — alike  in  all  these, 
and  in  many  more,  the  human  intellect  appeared 
to  take  a fresh  accession  of  power.  The  results 
will  live  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Italy  claims 
deservedly  the  honour  of  first  notice  for  the 
number  and  the  diversity  of  its  artists. 

At  Florence,  in  the  northern  cities,  at  Bologna, 
Parma,  Milan,  and,  lastly,  at  Rome,  we  find 
numberless  artists  at  work.  So  numerous  are 
these  that  their  names  even  have  not  in  many 
cases  come  down  to  us. 

A collection  of  Early  Italian  works  alone  is 
of  great  interest,  for  we  may  trace  the  strivings 
of  the  workmen  to  master  the  new  art.  With 
much  done  with  rough  and  hard  outline,  we  find 
the  work  of  artists  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  trace  their  grasping  unskilfully,  it 
may  often  be,  to  develop  the  details ; and  in  the 
result  producing  designs  worthy  of  our  most 
careful  inspection.  We  notice  in  many  in. 
stances  the  contemporary  transcript  of  some 
canvas  or  other  produced  by  some  painter 
whose  name  is  now  a household  word  among  us. 

In  this  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  charms 
of  the  early  engravers.  They  reproduce  to  us 
the  designs  of  the  painters,  and  the  engravings 
seem  imbued  with  their  spirit.  We  know  that 
very  often  the  painters  superintended  and  cor- 
rected the  plates.  Further,  the  painters  them- 
selves were  often  engravers : of  this  more 
hereafter.  As  examples  of  Italian  work,  I 
exhibit  several  plates  by  Marc  Antonio,  Bonasio, 
Caravaggio,  Guido,  Salamanca,  tineas  Vico, 
Ghisi, . the  three  brothers  Caracci,  Agostino 
Veneziano,  and  many  others,  with  examples  of 
later  date,  bringing  down  the  history  of  the 
Italian  school  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  school  of  Germany  deserves  second  rank, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  numbers  and  pro- 
ficiency of  its  engravers,  but  by  chronological 
order.  Indeed,  if  we  include  wood-engraving, 
the  consideration  of  which  I am  bound  by  stress 
of  time  to  exclude  altogether,  it  may  be  that 
the  earliest  engravings  of  Germany  were  some- 
what in  advance  of  those  of  Italy.  Albert 
Diirer,  the  prince  of  engravers ; Aldergave,  his 
follower  ; Lucas  Cranach,  the  master  of  1466  ; 
Schongauer,  and  a host  of  others,  show  the 
interest  with  which  the  new  discovery  was 
followed  in  Germany.  As  specimens,  I have 
taken  at  random,  almost,  some  by  the  brothers 
Sadeler,  Goltzius,  and  many  more. 

The  Low  Countries  amply  merit  the  third 
place  on  our  list.  Indeed,  it  may  be  closely 
questioned  whether  wood-engraving  was  first 
followed  here  or  in  Germany. 

The  names  of  the  earliest  engravers  on  metal 
are  lost  to  ns,  and  we  are  glad  in  prizing  their 
works  to  distinguish  them  as  the  “ Engraver  of 
1480,”  the  “ Master  of  the  Shuttle,”  and  others. 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  the  friend  of  Diirer,  like 
many  other  artists  of  the  time,  praotised  the 


KS;au"Tn  tbe  vast  number  of  plates  pro- 

example  of  the  frequency  with  which  pamteW 
of  high  repute  thought  it  not  beneath  them,  but 
rather  that  they  added  lustre  to  their  ar  , y 
nraotising  equally  that  of  the  engraver.  J an 
der  Velde,  Potter,  Knysdael,  and  other  •11“^1™3 
names  are  ranked  among  this  school  . In  add,. 

tion,  the  works  before  you  are  those  o Oata  . 


nassins?  word,  l am  not  ~ 

speeiaf  pleader  on  behalf  of  the  discovery  of 
Mezzotint  engraving  by  Prince  Rupert,  for 
I think  the  weight  of  evidence  is  agam>t  it. 
Nevertheless,  in  no  country  has  this  style  Ire- 
come  so  thoroughly  adopted  as  in  England.  We 
possessed  a large  number  of  native  artists  who 
appear  to  have  worked  almost  exclusively  in  this 
style  and  the  result  is  a magnificent  scries  of 
work’s  of  great  power  and  beauty.  In  these  we 
have  lively  portraits  of  the  stately  ladies  and  the 
great  men  of  the  litter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  while  their  number  is  continued 


nameaiuoiduaci.i-.r-o  rjat-ndp  century.  while  tneir  uumuoi  .o  

tion.the  works  before  you  are  thoseofOstad  , t y q ^ ^ ei  hteenth  century 

Berghem,  Merian,  Breughel,  Heemskirk,  <*»£  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  and 

M.de  Vos,  Sanredam,  and  many  others  - ^ faces  and  figures  of  Sir 

some  of  later  date,  to  illustrate  the  a Thomas  Lawrence,  are  reproduced  with  a 

beginning  of  this  century.  ,,  | delicacy  and  softness  deserving  of  all  praise. 

The  school  of  France  has  many  claims  on  t eJsentially-native  style  is  still  flourishing 

gratitude  of  print-collectors  : for  ® * I among  ns  jn  all  its  beauty,  and  with  much  more 

this  school  have  produced  a vast  nu  | labofation  0f  detail  than  we  observe  in  the 

■works  of  great  beauty  and  ivers!  y,  , early  works,  and  this  we  owe  to  the  skill  of  the 

character  is  very  much  unhke  those  of  fte  j t remain  to  us.  Would  that  public 

other  schools.  This  is  more  so  in  t __  ^ tbat  I na.trona"e  would  afford  encouragement  to  the 
in  the  earlier  schools,  since  the  influence  of  that  j of  Kne-enfraving.  The 

remarkable  impulse,  the  school  of  Fon  a , j bave  named  are  sufficient  to  show 

had  the  effect  of  introducing  a certain  amount , en rav  I ^ flourishing  condition  in  the 

of  Italian  feeling,  which  is  readily  traced  in  that  thearewas:  omtary.  But  the 

many  of  the  earlier  eixteenth-ceiitui^&rti  works  , nnrly  ^(jie8Sed°a  gireat  increase^and  change 


has  no  record  unless  copied,  beyond  what- 
engravings  furnish  ; and  an  interesting  collec:  j 
might  be  formed  illustrative  of  paintinga  - 
have  entirely  passed  away  from  us.  Here  : 
specimen  is  Titian’s  Peter  Martyr,  destre, 
by  fire  at  Venice  a few  years  ago.  Engray  ; 
have  many  illustrations  of  the  devotion  i f 
fondness  of  their  authors  for  their  work  be]  : 
what  is  shown  on  its  face.  Let  us  notes: 
admirable  plate  by  J.  Sadler,  with  its  ins 
tion  stating  that  it  was  produced  at  the  ap  i 
nineteen.  It  is  a work  full  of  promise,  l.i 
is  a fine  engraving  by  Bartolozzi,  prod 
when  he  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and,  i 
one  of  his  last  works,  produced  at  the  ap 
eighty-two.  It  is  a remarkable  monument: 
human  patience  and  labour.* 


for  a moment  in  an  interval  of  peace.  Although 
the  number  of  early  French  artists  were  not 
few,  their  works  are  not  common.  It  is  different 
with  those  of  later  date.  The  works  of 
Limousin,  Leu,  Millan,  Callot,  Bosse,  Sebastian 
Le  Clerc,  Claude  Lorraine,  Andrieu,  Stella, 
Nauteuil,  Watteau,  and  a host  of  others,  have 
rendered  the  French  school  illustrious,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
we  may  still  find  among  the  living  artists  of 
this  country  some  of  the  best  professors  of  what 
I regret  to  have  to  call  a declining  art. 

Were  we  to  believe  many  Continental  writers, 
England  has  hardly  had  a school  of  engraving. 

It  is  certain  that  its  history  has  yet  to  be 
written  iu  detail,  and  a very  interesting  theme 
it  would  be.  A very  short  acquaintance  with  old 
engravings  would  soon  prove  the  falsity  of 
the  statement,  and  would  show  there  have 
always  been  engravers  in  England.  I am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
were  foreigners,  but  on  taking  up  their  abode 
among  us  a certain  individuality  is  apparent  in 
their  works,  their  styles  being  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  their  clients,  and  I maintain 
that  wo  have  a clear  right  to  claim  these 
foreigners  as  artists  of  the  English  Bchool,  so 
far  as  their  English  works  are  concerned. 
Simon  de  Passe  produced  in  England  many  of 
his  best  works.  His  pupil,  Payne,  was  an 
Englishman,  as  was  also  Faithorne,  of  whose  en- 
gravings any  country  may  be  proud,  who  worked 
almost  exclusively  here.  It  would  be  strange 
were  we  not  to  include  the  German,  Hollar, 
among  our  engravers,  for  this  was  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  and  the  place  of  his  decease. 
Would  that  his  reward  had  been  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  English- 
men for  all  time,  for  we  owe  to  him  almost  all 
we  know  of  the  appearance  of  ancient  London, 
and  of  many  soores  of  old  buildings  which  have 
passed  away.  Dorigny  did  good  work  here,  but 
he  did  not  take  up  his  abode  with  us,  but  it  is 
different  with  Baron  and  Vivares,  and  some 
others.  I am  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is 
too  much  evidence  of  the  public  taste  for  foreign 
artists  rather  than  for.  those  of  our  own  country 
— a taste  which  I am  glad  to  say  is  now  all  but 
gone.  I am  also  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
seventeenth-century  works  of  our  English  artists 
are  often  poor  and  weak,  and  they  rise  seldom 
above  the  rank  of  book  illustrators.  Neverthe- 
less, if  our  school  of  line-engraving  was  thus 
backward  for  want  of  encouragement,  it  most 
worthily  distinguished  itself  in  the  next  century. 
Here,  too,  our  painters  were  engravers  as  well, 
— the  two  arts  went  hand  in  hand.  Hogarth 
engraved  his  own  works  most  worthily,  and  we 
can  readily  trace  how,  in  the  midst  of  other  occu- 
pations, his  busy  graver  could  not  keep  pace  with 
his  prolific  designs.  Grignon  and  others  came  to 
his  aid,  and  the  artists  worked  side  by  side. 
Strange  has  produced  some  of  the  best  en- 
gravings that  Europe  can  show.  Woollett’s 


gravuigs  -Liuiupo  1.0,11  suu  w.  VYOOllettS 

landscapes  are  simply  superb,  and  his  boldly-cut 
shadows  show  results  that  commend  ituimooinoti 
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miauv, .. o 0u^.r  results  that  commend  themselvca 
for  admiration  at  all  time.  Virtue’s  graver  em- 
braced all  classes  of  art-works.  Before  speakin 


of  great  soitness  uuu  uouw,^.  — — — - 
works  of  Bartolozzi  stand  foremost  ; Hyland, 
Cosway,  and  many  others  followed  in  the  same 
style  The  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
centnrv  opened  with  the  works  of  these  worthies 
well  before  the  public,  and  in  deserved  esti- 
mation. My  limits  forbid  my  bringing  before 
your  notice  any  work  of  later  date  than  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  aud  references 
to  t’no  admirable  engravers  of  this  present  cen- 
tury  are,  therefore,  outside  my  purpose. 

Of  other  schools,  I exhibit  a few  Spanish 
engravings,  showing  that  there  was  sufficient 
native  talent  to  have  produced  an  excellent 
school  of  engraving.  However,  their  works 
are  not  well  known,  and  they  appear  to  have 
arisen  at  intervals  apart  from  one  another,  so 
that  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  a continuous 
school  of  engraving  ever  existed.  I exhibit 
one  work  of  Rubiero’s,  and  a few  of  much 
excellence  executed  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

I will  now  proceed  to  note  some  few  of  the 
uses  of  a collection  of  old  engravings.  One  of 
the  uses  is  to  bring  the  best  works  of  the  oli 
masters  to  our  knowledge.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
methodjof  obtaining  their  designs  except  by 
engravings.  Works  more  or  less  modern  have 
ably  illustrated  the  galleries  of  Paris,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England,  but  apart  from  these, 
we  are  dependent  entirely  upon  aucient  con- 
temporary engravings  for  a knowledge  of  the 
rest  of  the  productions  of  the  old  masters. 
Their  numbers  are  so  vast  that  we  can  appeal 
to  them  for  evidence  in  many  ways,  and  may 
bring  to  our  homes  illustrations  of  many  a grand 
work  far  away  on  the  Continent,  or  in  some 
closed  private  collection.  There  is  hardly  any 
painting  of  note  that  has  not  been  engraved 
more  than  once.  The  result  is,  that  the 
authenticity  of  almost  every  painting  is  well 
guaranteed  by  old  engravings.  We  have  seen 
recently  at  South  Kensington  the  “ Vierge  aux 
Candelabras,”  by  Raffaelle,  and  near  it  a large 
collection  ol  engravings  ably  brought  together, 
and  by  various  alterations  of  detail,  suggesting 
that  there  may  be  more  than  one  copy  of  this 
picture.  The  like  could  be  done  again  and 
again.  The  value  of  engravings  as  transcripts  of 
paintings  is  well  before  you,  for  all  here  are  of  con- 
cern pnrary  date,  and  show  the  works  of  Romano, 
Raffelle,  Michelangelo,  of  the  artists  of  France, 
of  Germany,  and  of  England.  Another  point 
deserves  our  notice.  Many  of  these  works  are 
the  productions  of  the  painters  themselves. 
Here  are  some  plates  engraved  by  Guido  Rene. 
Here  are  examples  by  each  of  the  three  brothers 
Caracci,  by  Diirer,  by  Rembrandt,  and  by  many 
others  of  the  old  masters,  whose  works  are 
priceless  on  can v. is,  but  so  well  within  our  reach 
on  paper.  Another  point  must  be  referred  to. 
These  engravings  were  of  necessity  multiplied 
iu  large  numbers.  They  are  on  apparently 
fragile  paper.  This  material  is,  however,  one  of 
the  most  indestructible  in  existence.  Keep  it 
from  fire  and  water,  and  it  is  so  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  engravings  before  you  are  all 
from  350  to  370  years  old,  and  their  condi- 
tion i3  fairly  good.  The  canvas  once  destroyed 


NOTES  ON  THE  PRESENT  ART  J 
REYIVAL.f 

In  taking  up  this  subject,  the  first  thingii 
strikes  us  is  the  practical  tendency  of 
thought  of  the  present  time.  That  it  is  e 
tially  so  cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  the  ew'j 
of  its  critical  functions  it  does  not  excluded 
ters  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  purely  ■ 
tions  of  taste,  notwithstanding  that  mam 
these  are  of  such  an  abstract  nature  thatl* 
might  be  exempted  from  being  measured! 
gauged  by  standards  suitable  enough,  perha]!1- 
unravelling  an  intricate  mathematical  pro  I 
or  explaining  some  of  the  causes  which  » 
produced  the  present  stagnation  of  trad-'- 
which  all  must  admit  to  be  singularly 
plicable  when  attempting  to  define  a subja 
highly  festhetical  in  its  qualities.  J® 
This  phase  of  the  British  mind  has  been-l 
the  theme  of  much  comment  by  our  ijj 
favoured  neighbours  on  the  Continent,  fl| 
good  fortune  has  been  so  much  greater! 
ours  in  respect  of  the  easy  and  ready  rj 
they  have  at  hand  to  the  innumerable  at  t 
ties  and  examples  which  they  possesfl'-iS 
matters  pertaining  to  the  practice  and  st  U 
art.  These  comments  are  not  at  all  flatl( 
to  what  we  deem  the  good  sense  and  stricP 
priety  of  thought  and  action  which  we  gemj 
display  when  called  upon  to  give  our  op  <! 
regarding  other  subjects.  They,  however 
pare  U3  for  the  strong  terms  of  drnuncj 
which  are  applied  to  us  for  our  want  of  i 
ciation  when  judging  of  artistic  work  and  ifc 
and  it  is  all  the  more  humiliating  when  w i 
eider  that  the  most  popular  art  critic  <• 
country  endorses  those  adverse  sentiment;! 

In  the  face  of  these  circu instances 
naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  causes  tl 
loud  outcry  against  our  waut  of  art-synv,! 
In  doiDg  so,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
while  under  the  potent  influence  of  the; 
which  the  works  of  Ruskin  exercise  ov4 
mind  engaged  iu  studying  his  elucidate 
those  theories  which  render  his  wrifcini' 
unique  in  character  and  so  dazzling  in  <i 
tiveness,  that  one  should  not  lose  sight  I; 
practical.  For  the  faculty  by  which  v, 
enabled  to  absorb  material  benefit,  while: 
enjoyment  of  those  visionary  allurement' 
quires  to  be  kept  in  constant  tensions 
under  the  sway  of  this  author’s  power.  I| 
also  be  remembered  that  a nation,  like  a. 
vidual,  should  first,  by  strenuous  andi! 
directed  effort,  endeavour  to  acquire  a sis 
independence  with  all  the  beueficial  t| 
accruing  therefrom ; aud  it  may  be  that! 
in  process  of  rising  to  this  desirable  st» 
might  appear  to  the  merely  superficial  or! 
that  the  loftier  and  more  ennobling  em>' 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  were  being  Jgl 
or  at  least  kept  in  undue  restraint,  wh 
aim  in  view  was  being  accomplished.  To 
whom  fortune  may  have  placed  in  a pi 
far  above  the  necessities  by  which  thet! 
gling  mass  of  humanity  are  beset,  it  migb 
so.  But  they  would  be  forgetful  of  tl 
that  the  like  vitality  which  enables  natic; 
individuals  to  battle  bravely  for  indepei: 
clearly  shows  in  the  strongest  light  then1 
bility  of  taking  up —when  successful 
achievement  of  their  first  aspiration,  the- 
and  truer  intellectual  form  of  existence.) 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstances  h, 
the  solid  advantage,  when  the  contest  is  . 
creating  a better  and  heartier  intellect 
which  is  recognised  as  the  reward  ot  £ 
toil,  while  it  bestows  dignity  to  after-ea 
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es  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  that 
iture  of  the  loftier  faculties  of  the  mind  in 
!ich  art,  in  all  its  aspects,  holds  such  a large 
lire  in  the  varied  relations  which  distinguish  a 
ilily-civilised  condition  of  society, 
lut  while  it  would  be  injudicious  to  go  a tithe 
j.he  way  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Ruskin, 
s,  nevertheless,  very  ovident  that  there  is 
ch  cause  of  regret  for  the  summary  treat- 
lit  which  artistic  matters  invariably  receive, 
i such  an  extent  have  the  ideas  concerning 
pe  things  been  carried  that  one  is  often, — 
n the  strongly  suggestive  observations, — 
le  uncomfortably  conscious  that  the  Christian 
ue  of  possessing  a sympathetic  emotional 
ire  is  looked  upon  and  stigmatised  as  exhi- 
lag  a weakness  of  character  rather  than  as 
Iving  a quality  to  be  emulated. 


discernible  in  lending  expression  to,  the  general 
tone  of  home  life.  For  our  homes  ought  in  the 
very  highest  signification  of  the  term  to  be 
beautiful;  avoiding,  of  course,  any  attempts  at 
meretricious  display,  and  aiming  at  a simple  and 
harmonious  concord  throughout.  With  the 
principles  of  this  art  sympathy  once  inculcated 
a complete  reversal  of  the  old  order  of  ideas 
immediately  takes  place.  Beauty  is  discovered 
where  it  was  scarcely  dreamt  of  before,  and  its 
theory  becomes  intelligible  to  the  average 
student.  His  mind,  becoming  absorbed  in  its 
study,  is  exercised  to  its  utmost  capacity  in 
blending  his  thoughts  with  his  experience,  and 
the  results  are  certain  to  contaiu  that  charac- 
teristic faculty  which  is  never  absent  in  the 
work  of  sincere  thought  of  the  artistic  mind, 

jilt, fortunately,  my  subject,  while  possessing  ! this  combination  "if ’the  ideal  operattag  o^thf 
elevating  influence  of  sentiment,  is  of  a realisation  which  elites  the  ima-inatfon  and 
llonghly  practical  nature,  and  it  will  be  my  ! produces  the  pleasurable  emotion? which  could 
favour  to  show  that  its  adaptability  to . not  exist  were  those  qualities  wanting  let  the 
ern  thought  and  purpose  will  sullioiently  ! object  viewed  be  ever  so  complete  as  a spec? 
ant  . its  being  pronounced  utilitarian  m all  men  of  mechanical  skill.  The  consequence  ot 

Kreviva1  of  art  has, 'ike  all  other  novelties,  degrees  of  activity,  is  that'evim  faworinTuf 
looked  upon  as  an  innovation,  and  received  purely  skilful  effort,  its  presence  is  accepted  by 
le  fee]?P  1 1 -‘h™8  7 irpress-v°  f that  parties  professing  to  be  endowed  with  kee? 
i e feeling  which  usually  awaits  the  un.  : powers  of  critical  observation,-  but  it  is  vatato 
ome  intruder’.  It  has  obtained  at  the  hands  j expect  that  inexpressible  sensation  nf  nlnoc 
pities  censure  of  the  severest  kind,  and  un.  | which  can  only  wXi  up  in  Z nZ  1 

’gt&s  £ ! gee„®rtiful  wk“  ;t  ia  “ »7  5 is 
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EJn7>eh°WUl  m.  pabhc  favour,  in  the  I and  that  again  in  a proportionate  degree  as 
fcation  i has  acquired,  and  the  wonderful  those  talents  are  cultivated  Hen?e  the 
ess  of  its  development  into  an  accepted  and  ' divergent  opinions  of  many  men  of  fhe  highest 

UoZhcT  °f  Z i7  thou.ght.  ^ a Iarg0  mental  attainments  as  to  what  should  constitute 
kn  of  the  educated  classes  m this  country ; the  standard  of  ideal  beauty.  This  state  of 
Especially  so  m the  south,  whore  it  has  matters  will  doubtless  oontinL  as  regards  the 
hJ  an  assured  footing,  carrying  along  with  - ideal.  Bat  the  presence  of  that  which  appertains 
li  unquestionable  testimony  of  manifest  I only  to  the  truly  uifted  in«mW?PP  f 
|s„by  which  it is  stamped  as  a refined  and  be /understood  if  judged  by  Pa  sy?pa°“eto 

critic.  Therefore  the  necessity  of  making  a 
careful  selection  of  men  who  may  be  entrusted 
and  authorised  to  act  for  the  public  in  matters 
of  taste,  as  by  this  means  much  that  is  crude 
and  uncultured  in  the  artist,  as  well  as  in  those 
whose  position  devolves  on  them  the  duty  of 
“““  jy111 1'°“^  having  to  advise  and  arrange  these  matters 
fc/,  *°  -dinary  requirements  of  might  bo  avoided,  especially*^  works  that  are 
,day  life.  No  doubt  m these  homes  there  j destined  to  indicate  to  future  venerations  the 
j formerly  bo  found  every  essential  neces-  ; state  of  art,  and  which,  from  the  importance  of 
tS>rHflaA°°”P leteci;me8ic  arrangement;!  the  subject,  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  pro 
l^en,  there  was  an  utter  absence  ot  artistic  ; ductions  of  our  loading  etP10' 

og,  the  materials  being  present,  but  the  I and  typical  of  the  highest  art  performances  of 
principal  continuing  dormant,  until  the  . the  age.  pe  olmance8ot 

Ice  of  art-knowledge  enabled  the  tutored;  But  what  do  we  find  LinrouiiiwU 
and  eye  to  frame  from  these  elements  1 exporienc?  wd that 
credifaWe  to  good  taste,  and  marking  the  I sublets  of 

: S ^of  ™ ^ ^ 

l correct  appreciation  of  this  expression  j representative  of  our  art  wTedge,  the? 
ithe  evident  indifference  to  the  state  of  : mechanical  work  /mnlnvpd & I?0 

iDtrinSi0  ™1U°  iS  true  geniLSg^ 

!»  «P«ient 

the  advance  of  a living  art  which  can  only  be 
invigorated  by  association  with  genuine  reciprocal 
emotion  and  sympathy,  both  mental  and  mate- 
rial in  their  operations. 

Surely  this  is  a most  undesirable  condition  of 
things,  more  especially  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  large  share  of  encouragement  which  the 
pictorial  or  higher  phase  of  art  obtains,  many 
examples  of  which  we  have,  indeed,  great  cause 
to  be  proud  of,  as  illustrating  a very  powerful 
imaginative  faculty  of  thought.  And  it  is  all 
the  more  gratifying,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  circumstance  that  they  convey  a purely 
national  typical  character.  This  influence,  how- 
ever, is  mainly  operative  within  a comparatively 
narrow  circle,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  with  this 
species  of  art  that  we  are  at  present  dealing  as 
it  may  well  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 


hs,  by  which  it  is  stamped  as  a refined  and 
fcrable  phase  of  art  life. 

■ action  of  the  faculty  is  fully  demonstrated 
1 transformation  presented  and  the  genuine 
^satisfaction  pervading  those  homes  where 
Isthetic  feeling  has  become  a recognised 
lonoured  instrument  in  producing  results 
ke  beautiful  in  design,  and  yet  in  perfect 


..aiLuluSiv  [.uesentea  in  au  its  beauty 
'idscape  that  nature  spreads  before  us  m 
trying,  ever-pleasing  changefulness,  and 
■I  exemplified  in  the  works  of  man  when 
; I by  the  spirit  of  genius.  The  contem- 
11  of  these  must  naturally  incite  emotions 
'can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  presence  of 
: picturesqueness  in  all  domestic  sur- 
Ing8,  which,  to  the  mind  imbued  with  the 
1 ministration  of  external  beauty,  is  de- 
1 as  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
'xperience. 

a the  feeling  of  such  requirements  be- 
| apparent  to  the  individual  sense  of  pro- 
theQ  the  more  active  feeling  of  the 
'ty  of  such  knowledge  being  cultivated 
The  germs  of  its  teaching  are  found  on 
; atlon  to  contain  certain  subtle  principles 
ve  to,  and  which  will  quickly  be  found 


Although  it  is  not  altogether  without  the 
range  of  probability  that  iu  our  efforts  to  im. 
prove  and  strengthen  the  revival,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  accomplish  in  our  houses  and 
homes  results  which  will  go  far  to  render  them 
actual  pictures  and  studies  of  all  that  is  chaste 
and  harmonious  in  design  and  colouring. 
Uniting  iu  perfection  of  detail  those  picturesque 
fragments  which  our  best  artists  seem  to  linger 
over  with  such  fondness  and  admiration,  and  of 
which  the  public  seem  never  to  lose  their  just 
appreciation,  when  placed  before  them  as  a 
pictorial  composition.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
general  acceptance  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word)  of  aesthetic  ideas  iu  the  adornment  of  the 
homes  of  our  countrymen  that  attention  is 
songht  to  be  interested.  We  wait  in  hopeful 
rehauce  that  brighter  and  better  days  will  do 
much  to  bring  about  the  desired  consummation, 
and  meanwhile  apply  our  united  efforts  in  en- 
deavouring to  unolog  the  wheels  of  progress 
which  conventionalism, — amongst  other  equally 
obstructive  causes,  — lias  beeu  the  means  of 
retarding  in  such  a great  measure  : and  that  all 
the  more  so  when  our  hopes  and  wishes  seem  to 
be  within  reach  of  our  grasp.  Indeed,  we  need 
but  to  watch  with  approving  glances  the  gradual 
but  secure  basis  on  which  the  present  revival  is 
founded,  and  on  which  it  is  rising  with  such 
evident  solidity  and  success,  despite  the  fierce 
storm  of  criticism  to  which  it  has  beeu  sub- 
jected, and  out  of  which  it  is  emerging 
strengthened  and  purified. 

That  searching  criticism  should  be  applied  to 
this  art  revival  is  not  only  admitted  as  being  of 
service  to  it,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
it  is  a matter  claiming  to  bear  au  important 
relation  to  the  social  well-being  of  our  country, 
in  order  that  its  all-important  educational  bear- 
ing  may  be  of  such  a character  as  shall  permit 
of  its  honourable  association  with  the  higher 
instincts  of  civilised  life.  For,  if  it  possesses 
the  vitality  assumed,  iu  good  time  its  intrinsic 
worth  will  become  manifest,  and  it  will  throw 
off  all  the  defects  of  crudeness  and  vulgarity  by 
which  it  is  disfigured,  and  stand  forth  as  an  un- 
questionable authority  in  all  matters  relating  to 
decorative  design,  the  appliance  of  colour,  or'tho 
fabrication  of  dress  materials.  It  is  chiefly  by 
its  application  to  those  higher  functions  of  itg 
usefulness  that  my  subject  must  be  tested  ero 
it  can  bo  esteemed  worthy  of  becoming  one  of 
the  active  sensations  of  daily  life.  This  test 
becomes  all  the  more  necessary  when  we  take 
into  account  the  varied  opinions  bo  freely  ex- 
pressed on  all  sides  iu  local  circles  ; for  although 
the  contention  in  the  South  is  by  no  means  at 
an  end,  yet  its  action  is  of  the  most  feeble 
nature,  aud  the  successful  issue  may  be  fairly 
said  to  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  work 
of  its  active  propagation  begun  aud  earnestly 
carried  on.  Its  acknowledgment  as  a practical 
as  well  as  inexpensive  medium  of  art  iu  making 
our  homes  capable  of  being  rendered  as  pic! 
turesque  and  pleasing  to  the  mind  aud  eye  as 
are  those  splendid  mansions  where  all  the  re- 
sources of  wealth  are  at  commaml  is  being 
tacitly  conceded,  and  although  active  opposition 
to  its  progress  may  be  said  to  be  at  an  end,  yet 
there  still  remains  a good  deal  of  what  may  bo 
termed  passive  resistance.  These  difficulties 
are,  however,  merely  iu  accordance  with  what 
has  often  occurred  iu  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  art,  with  which  we  are  too  familiar. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  this  art  revival  in 
England  received  a very  fair  share  of  attention 
from  all  classes  of  thinkers  ; and  while  it  could 
rank  amongst  its  supporters  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  artists  and  architects  of  the  period 
it  also  received  most  arbitrary  and  determined 
opposition  from  a large  number  of  the  artistic 
professions,  who  doubtless,  from  their  success 
in  the  more  familiar  and  prosaic  lines  iu  which 
they  had  so  long  wrought,  fancied  their  posi- 
tions stood  in  danger  of  being  assailed,  and 
perhaps  rendered  valueless  by  the  advance  of 
the  revived  art.  Their  fear  on  this  point  should 
bo  accepted  as  affording  an  explanation  of  the 
lukewarmness  shown  towards  the  progress  of 
the  new  system.  There  is  likewise  unequivocal 
evidence  on  another  important  point,  which  it 
may  be  surmised  had  something  to  do  with  their 
opposition,  and  that  is,  that  the  singularly 
artistic  qualities  of  the  revived  art  demanded 
an  extent  of  capacity  which  many  doubtless 
were  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  possess.  Hence  their  denunciations  of 
the  new  art,  as  they  called  it.  It  was  stigma- 
tised as  clap-trap  and  worthless,  and  also  called 
by  the  innumerable  epithets  aud  expressions  of 
contempt  with  which  any  novel  idea  is  inva- 
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n&bly  assailed,  when  it  is  found  impossible  to 
confute  it  by  argument,  no  matter  Tvhat  its 

mThesermigh  experiences  which  it  had  to  con- 
Jd  wit?  Ld  overcome  in  the  land  of  .ts 
orivin  are  now  to  a certain  extent,  as  already 
stated,  being  re-enacted  in  our  midst,  and  aie 
as  briskly  as  possible  at  work  at  the  present 
moment,  contending  with  hindrances  to  which 
it  must  be  confessed,  it  was  not  subjected  in 
England.  But  the  nature  of  onr  architectural 
characteristics,  being  so  distinctively  different 
from  those  of  the  south,  may  serve  to  explain 
the  primary  source  of  much  of  this  opposition  , 
for  with  us  the  movement  is  labouring  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  represented  as  a 
nnrelv  English  method  of  treatment,  an 
assumption  which  is,  however,  fortunately  easily 
disposed  of,  as  wo  have  several  specimens  still 
extant  of  the  true  picturesque  treatment  in 
interior  decoration,  although  when  placed  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  .South,  onr  ex- 
amples appear,  indeed,  limited.  Por  even  tbs 
castles  and  mansions  of  onr  ancient  nobility 
have  all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  re- 
modelled  within  the  last  hundred  years  ; and, 
as  far  as  pictnresqneness  is  concerned  they 
have  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  correspondingly 
affected.  This  fact  makes  it  all  the  more 
refreshing  to  be  in  a position  to  refer  to  snch 
a unique  specimen  as  that  presented  to  ns  m the 
treatment  illustrated  bo  well  by  Barncluith 
House,  near  Hamilton. 

By  all  who  have  made  this  subject  a study 
this  is  admitted  to  bo  a fair  criterion,  by  its 
completeness  as  an  example  of  graphic  treat- 
ment and  wonderful  preservation  of  what  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  were  in  the  last  century ; 
showing  also  how  this  desirable  end  can  be 
attained  in  the  most  simple  and  natural  manner. 
The  masses  of  colouring  materials  are  formed 
of  leather  and  textures,  the  prevailing  tints 
consisting  of  blue  and  gold,  with  the  curtains  of 
a yellow  tint,  out  of  lemon.  The  margins  of 
the  floors  are  of  a rich  dark  walnut  tone,  the 
woodwork  also  partaking  of  the  same  hues,  but 
modified  in  depth.  The  furniture  keeps  up  the 
harmony  by  its  appropriate  form  and  tone,  the 
general  design  being  what  is  known  as  Chippen- 
dale, and  it  i3  covered  with  charming  bits  of 
textile  stnfl's  of  various  complementary  tints, 
combining  with  the  light  in  breaking  up  the 
masses  of  blue  and  yellow.  The  carpet  is  a 
French  tapestry,  and  maintains  the  prevailing 
hue  of  blue  of  a delft  shade,  forming  an  ex- 
ceedingly chaste  aud  elegant  ground  for  the 
furniture  ; the  whole  producing  that  pleasing 
and  delightful  effect  which  it  is  so  gratifying  to 
the  artist  to  realise  in  interior  treatment  of 
colonr  and  design,  presenting  a subject  found 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  exemplifying  in  a special 
degree  the  illustrative  powers  of  the  simplest 
mediums,  exhibiting  their  capability  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  effects  of  the  pictorial  which  the 
art  revival  aims  at  imparting. 

It  will,  perhaps,  occur  to  many  that  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  which  the  style  of  treatment  alluded 
to  affords,  can  only  fall  to  the  few  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  only  now  considering  the 
question  of  constructing  their  dwelling-house  to 
realise  the  possibility  of  its  partaking  of  all  the 
concurrent  attributes  which  are  combined  in  the 
mode  of  this  highly  artistic  example.  It  is, 
doubtless,  true  with  reference  to  the  general 
external  design,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  respect  of 
the  internal  arrangements,  for  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  has  made  this  an  earnest  study  all 
things  are  possible,  and  may  be  made  conducive 
to  the  attainment  of  pictorial  beanty  and  effect ; 
the  chief  operating  means  consisting  wholly 
in  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  appropriately 
massing  suitable  tints,  and  then  breaking  them 
np  with  just  proportions  of  richer  colour  suffi- 
cient to  improve  the  relative  value  of  each  other, 
and  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  they  must 
appear  constructive,  but  at  the  same  time  un- 
obtrusive, and  useful  only  as  serving  for  a back- 
ground to  the  portable  objects  in  the  apartment. 
Indeed,  they  should  merely  serve  as  a reflective 


inaeeu,  tuey  biiuuiu  merely  serve  as  a rene 
medium,  in  concord  with  the  surroundings,  pro 
ducing  by  their  unity  an  atmosphere  of  in 
describable  artistic  pleasure. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  advanced 
as  an  objection  that  in  the  style  spoken  of  there 
is  an  obvious  tendency  to  gloomy  effects,  which 
are  often  mistakenly,  if  not,  indeed,  ignorantly, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  is 
supposed  to  be  pictorial  interior  treatment. 
Doubtless  this  use  of  colourless  mediums  may 
be  deemed  a safe  resource  when  there  is  lacking 
the  knowledge  of  the  correct  treatment  in  com- 


bination  of  tie  primary  and  tertiary  tones  of 

colour,  and  the  perception  of  being  competent 
to  apply  them  in  harmonious  blending,  by  uniting 
them*  with  their  respective  complementary 
shades,  and  keeping  them  in  due  subjection  in 
their  constructive  relation  and  fitness  to  the 
subject  treated.  It  is  only  through  this  know- 
ledsre  and  correct  perception  that  full  tones  of 
colour  can  bo  brought  into  true  position  as  an 
appliance  for  obtaining  richness  and  harmony, 
and  bestowing  a famished  aspect  to  a room. 

By  this  means  masses  of  colour  that  would, 
taken  by  themselves,— promote  a feeling  ot 
harshness,  even  to  crudeness,  from  their  mcom. 
plete  operation,  are  controlled  and  moulded,  as 
it  were,  to  lend  form  and  richness,  which  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  strict  attention  to  their 
ulterior  purpose,  always,  at  the  same  time, 
having  in  view  the  textile  and  other  accessories 
which  go  to  make  up  the  complement  of  an 
appropriately  furnished  apartment. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I may 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  a still  earlier  example 
than  the  one  quoted,  and  of  a more  dignified 
typo,  namely  the  royal  residence  of  Holyrood, 
where,  particularly  in  Queen  Mary’s  rooms,  are 
exemplified  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  that  period 
when  the  refined  influence  of  its  beautiful 
mistress  was  all  - pervading ; and  fancy  can 
readily  conceive  how  pictorial  it  would  appear 
iu  the  hands  of  her  whose  sad  career  has  cast 
a halo  of  romance  around  its  walls,  and  has 
rendered  it,  in  a manner  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
our  countrymen,  to  which  cause  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  its  being  preserved  to  us. 

The  circumstance  of  our  receiving  from  Eng- 
land the  original  spirit  of  this  art  revival  does 
not  necessarily  preclude  our  retaining  those 
characteristic  features  which  are  familiar  to  us 
from  the  study  of  tho  examples  to  which  I have 
referred.  To  them  may  be  traced  the  source 
whence  the  earnest  silent  workers  who  have 
preceded  us  have  drawn  the  thoughts  which 
have  been  Blowly  unfolding  their  influence 
throughout  the  conatry,  and  making  it  especially 
felt  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  where  their 
works  have  long  since  achieved,  by  their  merit 
alone,  a reliance  and  confidence  in  the  authors,  of 
which  we  are  now  beginning,  in  some  measure, 
to  realise  the  fruits,  and  have  also  proved  in- 
valuable agencies  in  endowing  the  present  move- 
ment with  a vitality  and  strength  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  attained  in  such  a short  period 
had  it  been  the  mere  creation  of  fashionable 
caprice.  Were  the  latter  theory  accepted,  it 
would  certainly  afford  plausible  grounds  for  the 
argument  put  forward  so  prominently  by  its 
detractors,  that  it  hears  evidence  of  being 
simply  a fashionable  mania,  as  its  progress  has 
been  too  rapid  to  be  the  genuine  outcome  of  a 
purely  national  growth,  and  all  such  impulsive 
artistic  ideas  must  be  of  a very  transitory  nature. 

This  reasoning  should  not  be  passed  over 
unnoticed,  as  it  demonstrates  in  a marked 
manner  the  necessity  of  clearing  away  all 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  our  study. 
But  we  can  meet  it  by  pointing  to  the  works  of 
the  earlier  exponents  of  decorative  art,  whose 
presence  remains  with  us,  and  gives  strength  to 
our  position  by  their  suggestive  examples,  and 
to  them  may  be  ascribed  the  rapid  growth  in 
public  estimation  and  appreciation  which  the 
later  revival  has  received. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  injudicious  to 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  prevalence  of  what  is  dis- 
tinguished as  fashionable  mania  in  tho  artistic 
notions  which  pervade  society.  However  much 
the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  must  be 
regretted,  it  should  not  tend  in  any  way  to 
subvert  onr  art  inclinations  on  the  basis  that 
they  want  genuineness ; for  when  wo  recall  to 
mind  the  circumstances  that  invariably  control 
all  states  of  society  on  the  inauguration  of  an 
intellectual  movement,  be  it  of  a religious  or 
artistic  nature,  we  are  reminded  that  these  are 
the  occasions  on  which  the  day-dream  votaries 
are  stirred  up  and  exercised.  But,  fortunately, 
on  these  occasions,  there  are  also  present  men 
who,  by  sincere  study,  are  desirous  and  capable 
of  supplying  a recognised  deficiency  in  that 
perfect  sense  of  enjoyment  which  goes  to  com- 
plete an  ideal  of  comfort  aDd  happiness,  whether 
of  a physical  or  mental  order.  This  desire  is 
father  of  the  thought,  and  the  consequent  in- 
ference clearly  shows  that,  being  the  outcome 
of  a natural  acquirement,  it  will  essentially  be 
deeply  imbued  with  the  strength  or  weakness 
j the  character  of  its  promoters  ; and  as  with 
this  revived  art  we  find  the  patrons  of  its  suc- 
l cessful  development  and  practice  amongst  the 


highest  and  most  cultured  classes,  its  assum]1 

tion  by  the  many  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  e 
from  this  circumstance  the  accepted  artistic  tl 
ccsthetie  novelty  will  assuredly  rapidly  spree1 
and  maintain  its  hold,  particularly  with  thol 
who  reverence  all  ideas  bearing  the  authoritath 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  recognised  proms 
gators  of  what  is  considered  correct  and  fashio: 
able.  . . II 

That  there  are  blind  devotees  who  give  the 
support  to  what  has  the  reputation  of  being  tlj 
right  thing,  without  further  inquiry  or  though 
is  only  too  manifest  to  all  : consequently  the 
patronage  is  of  that  variable  kind  which  oft" 
brings  calamityon  the  object  of  their  admiratioi 
for  il  it  has  the  misfortune  to  rely  on  no  suri: 
basis  than  the  unstable  one  of  their  approvi 
it  is  pretty  certain  to  subside  and  diaajjperi 
in  the  rising  tide  of  the  next  fashionable  mov 
ment.*  


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  j 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE  QUANTITIES  QUESTION. 

At  the  tenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  t: . 
Institute  for  Session  187S-79  held  in  Condr 
street,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Johu  Whir 
cord,  F.S.A.,  took  his  seat  for  the  first  ti 
since  his  election  as  president. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Jet 
Groom  were  balloted  for  and  declared  to 
duly  elected  as  Associates ; and  Mr.  John  Rob- 
Bourne,  of  the  Bedford  Estates  Office,  Bloot. 
bury,  solicitor,  was  elected  an  Honorary  AssocteS 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  William  H.  White, 
nounced  several  donations  of  books,  includ 
several  works  given  by  Mr.  Octavius  Hansa 
member  of  Council,  for  tbe  Loan  Library.. 

Tho  President  called  attention  to  the  limiif 
time  which  was  available  for  the  preparabr 
and  despatch  of  architectural  drawings  for  :t 
Exhibition  at  Sydney  this  year.  It  was  pt 
posed  that  tbe  same  drawings  should,  at  the  cb 
of  the  Sydney  Exhibition,  be  sent  on  to  Meibom: 
for  the  Exhibition  to  be  held  there  next.ye 
and  it  was  desired  that  as  many  as  possible 
the  drawings  exhibited  in  Paris  last  year  she. 
be  sent  to  Australia.  The  Council  felt  that: 
shortness  of  the  available  time  precluded  ttf 
from  taking  the  same  steps  as  those  adopteo. 
reference  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  year}  r 
Mr.  Roger  Smith,  who  was  honorary  secret, 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  represent  j 
Institute  in  this  matter  in  connexion  with 
Paris  Exhibition,  had  been  kind  enough  to  ' 
operate  with  him  (the  President),  and  they  :! 
been  already  in  communication  with  the  C| 
missioners.  . . , 

The  Secretary  then  read  a circular  which  i 
been  issued  in  reference  to  the  matter.  ^ 
Mr.  Charles  Barry  expressed  the  hope  - 
the  members  of  the  Institute  would,  despite 
shortness  of  time,  do  their  utmost  to  mak 
creditable  show  of  architectural  drawings 
the  Antipodes.  The  Institute  had  the  hoii 
to  be  charged  by  the  Commissioners  fori: 
Exhibitions  in  Australia  (as  was  the  case 
connexion  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  ye; 
with  the  work  of  collecting  and  sending  d* 
ings  for  exhibition,  and  that  being  so,  ey 
member  ought  to  feel  it  incumbent  upon  bn 
do  bis  best  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  asked  how  the  draw 
which  might  be  sent  to  the  Antipodes  woulc; 
returned,  or  whether  they  ever  would  be 
turned.  He  understood  that  their  safety  ij 
return  were  guaranteed  only  so  far  as  rega..- 
the  Sydney  Exhibition ; and  it  was  also  a q 
tion  whether,  although  the  owner  of  draw 
might  be  willing  to  send  his  drawings  away 
a year,  he  would  be  willing  to  part  with  t. 
for  two  years.  . . 

The  President  said  the  Commissioners  i| 
only  undertook  to  send  the  drawings  out  tc.j 
Antipodes,  but  they  undertook  to  return  tl 
and  to  insure  them  at  their  (the  CommissionBj 
own  expense  against  all  risk  and  loss.  u 

The  Secretary  said  that  Mr.  Wyatt,  lion.  > 
had  been  requested  by  some  of  the  member 
the  Institute  in  Ireland,  to  announce  that  i; 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  sanitary  apphai 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Mei 
Association,  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  fro 
5th  to  the  8th  of  August  next.  Tho  Seer  . 
also  reported  the  receipt  of  a letter  fro 
W.  W.  Pocock  to  the  effect  that  the  writer 
authorised  by  the  Carpenters’  Company  to; 
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t wliat  remained  of  their  old  hall  in  London- 
11,  including  a Braall  portion  of  Tudor  work, 
I a ceiling  (probably  by  Wren),  would  be  de- 
lished  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
. that  any  members  of  the  Institute  feeling 
icient  interest  in  them  might  have  access  to 
m so  long  as  the  building  is  still  standing. 

'he  President  announced  that  Professor 
laldson  had  presented  to  the  Institute  a very 
rming  collection  of  Wren’s  autographs. 

|.  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Council  of  the 
jatuto  would  take  some  steps  to  urge  the 
ipenters’  Company  to  preserve  the  old  frag- 
its  in  question  if  possible,  to  be  incorporated 
heir  new  hall  or  in  some  other  building, — 
i work  was  constantly  beooming  scarcer;  or, 
ny  rate,  that  the  Carpenters’  Company  and 
, Pocock  should  be  written  to  by  the  Council, 
ng  the  importance  of  making  carefully- 
jsured  drawings  of  the  fragments  in  question, 
4 drawings  to  be  added  to  the  collection  now 
g formed  by  the  Institute. 

the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  seconded 
Mr.  C.  P.  Hayward,  it  was  resolved,  “ in 
3mbrance  of  his  great  services  as  Presi- 
to  ask  Mr.  Charles  Barry  to  allow  his 
rait  to  be  painted  and  placed  in  the  rooms 
iB  Institute,  in  continuation  of  the  series  of 
raits  of  past  presidents.  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
Clarke,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  consented 
1 ict  as  honorary  secretaries,  and  to  receive 
weriptions  for  that  object, 
o’.  John  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  then  read  a 
'it  on  “ Bills  of  Quantities  : their  proper 
/tion  to  Contracts.”  The  substance  of  the 
3 r we  print  on  other  pages, 
ithe  discussion  which  followed, 

".  Wyatt  Papworth  asked  what  was  the  edu- 
tla  of  the  measuring-surveyor  in  Glasgow  ? 

J.  Arthur  Cates  said  that,  obliged  as  the 
ibers  of  the  Institute  must  feel  to  Mr. 
iiiyman  for  introducing  the  subject,  for  the 
iidingly  able  manner  in  which  he  had  dealt 
uthe  subject,  and  for  the  striking  originality 
t iny  of  the  points  which  he  had  brought 
f.rd,  yet  he  thought  Mr.  Honeyman  had 
I a little  too  bold,  and  had  failed  to  fully 
r|i  the  importance  of  some  of  his  words, 
W,  taken  by  themselves,  without  any  quali- 
I m,  had  a very  serious  import,  reflecting  as 
1 did  upon  the  members  of  another  profes- 
B-that  of  the  measuring  surveyor.  He  stated 
t all  responsibility  for  the  quantities  was 
> id  over  to  men  whose  direct  interest  it  was 
tptimise  their  clients.  He  (Mr.  Cates)  sin- 
Pi'  hoped  that  so  sweeping  a statement  as 
I would  not  go  forth  to  the  world  as  autho- 
t by  the  Institute.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
tlioneyman  did  not  intend  his  remarks  to  be 
peeping.  Quite  recently  there  had  been 
r curious  litigation  going  on,— litigation  of 
unusual  character : an  action  against  a 
^respectable  measuring-surveyor,  brought, 

1 7 a contractor  to  recover  for  deficiency  in 
quantities,  but  by  a proprietor  for  excess  in 
Quantities,  the  proprietor  alleging  that  he 
lieen  damnified  by  the  quantities  being 
^considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
1 ial  actually  used.  The  proprietor  alleged 
i hat  had  been  done  by  the  surveyor  with  the 
• 38  intention  of  increasing  his  commission, 
lolour  would  be  given  to  such  a statement 
1,6  of  tlie  expressions  in  Mr.  Honeyman’s 
? were  not  modified,  and  the  Institute 
< factions  ” would  be  quoted  to  the  detri- 
■ of  a highly. honourable  and  respectable 
I’smm  Mr.  Honeyman  had  stated  that  the 
fusibility  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
Lities  was  in  former  days  fully  accepted  by 
hetors, — men  who  understood  their  busi- 
1 ind  who  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
Responsibility;  and  Mr.  Honeyman  seemed 
3r  that  that  was  done  wihLnnf.  r>r.of 


to  say  that  the  bills  of  quantities  were  not  taken 
into  account,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  were  taken  into  account, — and  necessarily 
so.  Mr.  Honeyman  had  staged  that  in  London 
it  was  customary  for  contractors  to  charge  so 
much  for  “ contingencies,”  but  it  had  been  his 
(Mr.  Cates’s)  lot  for  some  years  to  deal  with 
estimates  from  contractors  to  very  large 
amounts,  and  on  no  occasion  whatever  had  he 
seen  in  an  estimate  such  an  item  as  “ contin- 
gencies,” although,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
sometimes  seen  provision  made  for  enabling 
those  for  whom  the  works  were  to  be  executed 
to  get  the  benefit  of  a turn  in  the  market-price 
either  of  labour  or  material.  The  system  in 
vogue  in  London  avoided  contingencies,  and 
avoided  extravagant  cost,  as  completely  as  any 
system  could  do  so.  The  illustration  given  by 
Mr.  Honeyman  as  to  the  party- wall  was  exceed- 
ingly curious,  and  it  could  only  have  arisen  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  both  architects. 
There  were  many  points  in  Mr.  Honeyman’s 
paper  with  which  he  (Mr.  Cates)  fully  agreed. 
The  subject  was  one  which  was  not  quite  new 
to  the  Institute.  At  the  first  General  Conference 
of  Architects,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  then  president, 
introduced  the  subject.*  A committee  was 
appointed  at  the  Conference  to  consider  the 
relations  of  architects  and  quantity  surveyors. 
That  committee  issued  the  following  series  of 
questions  re  the  employment  of  surveyors  : — 

1.  Is  it  d-sirable  that  the  practice  generally  adopted  in 
the  case  of  large  work*  (whereby  a surveyor  is  appointed 
to  represent  the  employer,  and  another  the  builders),  such 
surveyors  being  jointly  responsible  to  the  builder  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  quantities,  should  be  in  any  way  modified  ? 

2.  It  was  suggested  as  a convenient  course  for  general 
adoption  that  the  quantities  should  be  prepared  by  a sur- 
veyor nominated  by  the  architect,  and  who  would  be 
responsible  to  the  employer  for  his  accuracy ; the  builder 
being  relieved  from  any  responsibility  in  regard  thereto. 

3.  The  adoption  of  this  curse  would  go  far  towards 
disconnecting  the  surveyor  from  the  builder,  and  making 
him  the  agent  and  adviser  of  the  employer  in  the  matter  of 
quantities.  &e.  Would  this  be  a system  advantageous  and 
desirable  for  general  adoption  ? 

4.  A suggestion  that  the  bills  of  quantities  shou’d  form 
part  of  the  contract  was  well  received  : architects  in  lead- 
ing practice  mentioned  that  they  had  for  many  years 
adopted  such  a course,  and  found  it  to  work  well,  and  to  be 
equitable  to  both  employer  and  builder.  Are  there  any 
valid  objections  to  the  introduction  of  such  a system  ; the 
dimensions  on  which  the  bills  are  founded  being,  in  such  a 
case,  placed  in  the  hands  of  both  architect  and  builder? 

5.  It  appears  to  be  not  unusual  for  some  architects, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  to  furnish  the  bills  of  quan- 
tities for  works  to  be  carried  out  under  their  own  superin- 
tendence. However  convenient  this  practice  may  be  in 
some  instances,  nre  not  special  precautions  necessary? 
Should  not  the  “ bills,”  in  such  instances,  iuvariably  form 
part  of  the  contract  ? And  from  whom  should  the  architect 
receive  pajment  for  such  quantities? 

6.  It  was  mentioned  as  being  an  ordinary  and  reasonable 
course  that  the  responsibility  of  the  accuracy  of  the  quan- 
tities should  be  thrown  upon  the  builder,  by  fixing  a time, 

ly  one  month  from  the  acceptance  of  the  tender,  during 
hich  he  might  prove  tho  quantities,  but  after  which  no 
objection  would  be  allowed.  Might  not  great  injustice  be 
committed  under  such  a system  ? 

.It  would  be  desirable  to  secure  more  general  uni- 
formity of  practice  with  regard  to  the  taking  out  of  quan- 
tities. How  can  this  be  best  attained  ? 


that  that  was  done  without  cost  to  the 
(•etor;  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  when  the 
. ictor  took  the  quantities  for  himself,  he 
■ s included  in  the  amount  of  his  tender  the 
Rf  making  his  estimate.  The  difficulties 
arose  out  of  the  old  system  had  been 
fly  obviated  by  the  system  now  generally 
1 2d  m London,  whereby  one  gentleman  is 
J ited  to  take  out  tho  quantities  for  the 
t of  all.  Mr.  Honeyman  had  taken  a view 
London  system  which  London  measurers 
1 hard]y  accept  as  correct.  If  the  qnan- 
were  carefully  prepared  the  proprietor 
srtainly  an  equivalent,  and  a very  full 
dent,  for  the  surveyor’s  commission.  He 
he  equivalent  of  all  the  contractors  being 
>on  a level  as  regarded  the  quantities,— 
am  valent  of  an  equal  basis  on  which  the 
let  could  be  founded.  It  was  all  very  well 


At  the  Conference  held  in  1872,  the  committee 
reported  on  the  subject,  and  their  report  was 
issued  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  at  the 
time.  At  the  Conference  it  was  resolved  “ that 
no  resolution  be  passed  on  the  general  recom- 
mendations and  opinions  contained  in  the  report, 
but  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  re-appoint 
the  committee,  with  the  view  of  laying  before 
the  next  Conference  a further  report  containing 
definite  proposals  on  the  subject.”  The  report 
referred  to  was  in  the  following  terms  : — ■ 

“ The  wide  range  of  the  subject,  and  the  varied  opinions 
which  had  been  expressed  at  the  Conference,  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  committee  to  determine  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed ; after  having  collected  a certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion, they  prepared  a series  of  inquiries,  which  were 
circulated  in  the  profession  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  which  sixty  replies  were  received.  These  replies  evince 
a wide  diversity  of  opinion,  arising  from  local  circum- 
stances and  individual  varieties  of  practice,  and  have 
satisfied  your  committee  that  for  tho  present  it  will  not  be 
practicable  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
the  architect  in  dealing  with  * quantities.’  Each  caso  must 
be  governed  by  local  or  personal  considerations,  and  the 
committee  havo  therefore  deemed  it  expedient  to  make 
their  recommendations  and  expressions  of  opinions  so 
general  as  to  meet  these  varying  conditions. 

The  object  to  bo  attained  by  tho  employment  of  sur- 
veyors to  take  out  the  quantities  of  a building  is  to  afford 
the  builders  who  nre  to  tonder  one  uniform  basis  for  com- 
petition, and  to  define  more  exactly  and  accurately  than 
can  frequently  be  done  by  the  general  drawings  and  speci- 
fication tho  exact  amount  and  nature  of  tho  work  to  bo 
executed  ; and  as  no  omploycr  should  desire  to  obtain  from 
his  builder  more  work  or  greater  value,  and  should  not 
obtain  less  than  was  included  in  the  estimate,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  should  have  the  greatest  facility  to 
secure  due  allowance  in  the  ease  of  omission,  it  would 
appear  reasonable  that  the  bills  of  quantities,  which  should 
express  in  an  exact  form  tho  intentions  "f  the  architect  as 
set  out  in  his  general  drawings  and  specification,  ought  to 
form  a part  of  the  contract,  and  bo  dealt  with  as  a recog- 
nised exposition  of  the  responsibilities  of  both  employer 
and  builder. 


The  established  practice  in  London  in  the  case  of  large 
and  public  works,  by  which  one  surveyor  is  nominated  by 
the  architect  to  represent  the  employer,  aud  another  by 
the  builders  to  act  for  them,  giving  the  construction  of  the 
work  and  the  elucidation  of  the  architect's  ideas  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  two  professional  men,  who 
consider  each  question  from  different  points  of  view,  has 
apparently  for  mauy  year3  worked  well;  though  in  many 
eases  the  advantage  derived  from  tho  engagement  of  two 
can  only  be  considered  nominal.  There  is  an  understand- 
ing that  the  surveyors  so  employed  aro  responsible  to  tho 
builder  for  tho  sufficiency  of  the  quantities  supplied,  and 
the  general  drawings  and  specification  prepared  by  the 
architect  being  sufficient,  the  employer  is  guaranteed 
against  any  oxcess  of  cost,  and  the  bui'der  is  held  safe  against 
loss  from  errors  of  quantity.  On  this  system  your  com- 
mittee do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mako  further  remark, 
although  some  objections  havo  been  made  to  it  by  leading 
members  of  the  profession,  who  prefer  to  adopt  the  course 
next  mentioned. 

Many  eminent  architects  have  adopted  the  course  of 
nominating  a surveyor  who  shall  preparo  the  quantities  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and,  as  far  as  tho  builder  is  con- 
cerned, such_  quantities  become  practically  a part  of  the 
contract.  Your  committee  thoroughly  appreciate  tho 
great  advantages  which  the  architect  (and  no  less  the  em- 
ployer) may  derive  from  the  employment  of  a surveyor 
acquainted  with  all  tho  details  ot  design  peculiar  to  the 
architect  and  with  his  general  manner  of  proceeding,  and 
also  how  such  an  arrangement  facilitates  pr  'ceeoings, 
when  time  is  insufficient  for  tho  preparation  of  drawings 
aud  specification  in  such  full  detail  as  would  be  nocessary 
if  a stranger  were  employed  as  the  survey  r.  They  aro, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  this  system  may  in  such  cases 
be  advantageously  adopted,  provided  always  that  the 
builder  be  relieved  from  any  responsibility  as  regards  the 
quantities,  and  that  the  bills  be  considered  as  representing 
the  work  to  be  done.  The  successful  working  of  such  a 
system  must  depend  entirely  on  the  ability  and  position 
of  the  surveyor  .employed,  his  relation  to  the  architect, 
and  the  extent  of  the  confidence  which  the  builders  teuder- 
; may  repose  iu  him. 

It  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  custom  in  the  provinces  for 
the  architect  to  supply  the  quantities  for  the  carrying  out 
of  his  own  designs  ; where  this  is  dono  it  should  be  with 
the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  employer,  and  tho 
quantities  should  form  a part  of  the  contract.  The  archi- 
tect accepts  the  duty  of  providing  the  quantities,  and  should 
not  attempt  to  evade  his  responsibility  by  throwing  on 
tho  builder,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  labour  and  risk  of 
checking  them,  a course  which  your  committee  believe  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  some  cases,  likely  to  lead  to  great 
injustice. 

Your  Committee  aro  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of 
making  the  bills  of  quantities  part  of  the  cont  ract  has  not 
been  fully  considered.  Recoguised  or  not,  the  quantities 
should  be  invariably  referred  to  as  the  interpretation  of  the 
general  drawings  and  specification  : and  in  all  cases  where 
they  are  supplied  to  the  builder  by  the  architect,  or  by  a 
surveyor  in  whose  nomination  the  builder  has  had  no  part, 
aud  who  is  not  responsible  to  the  builder,  they  should  form 
part  of  the  contract.  At  the  same  time,  when  once  it  is 
admitted  that  these  documents  are  to  form  part  of  the  con- 
tract, the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  more  than  one 
surveyor  in  their  preparation  vanishes. 

The  more  general  adoption  of  quantities,  the  extension 
to  country  work  of  the  system  of  measurement  usual  in 
London,  the  gradual  modification  of  local  terms  and  usages, 
and,  not  least,  the  discussions  consequent  on  such  meetings 
as  the  Conference,  will  all  tend  towards  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice ; and  as  builders  become  more  familiar  with  the  Lon- 
don system  of  measurement,  and  the  public  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  bearings  of  the  questions,  as 
to  the  employment  of  surveyors,  and  both  recognise,  when 
such  acquaintance  increases,  the  special  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  system  of 
employing  them,  architects  and  surveyors  will  find  it  to 
the  interests  of  their  employers  to  adopt  a uniform  practice 
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C.  Fowler.  Arthur  Catbs,  ) Acting  Secs. 

J.  Jennings.  T.  M.  Rickman,  j to  Committee 

J.  T.  Knowles. 

Afc  the  Conference  held  in  1874  the  committee 
reported  that, — 

“ The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has  fully  confirmed 
tho  views  expressed  in  this  Report,  aud  the  committee  are 
further  of  opinion  that  tho  diversity  of  metropolitan  aud 
provincial  practice  and  the  varying  circumstances  of  indi- 
vidual cases,  render  it  at  present  undesirable  to  submit 
‘ definite  proposals,’  ” 

Mr.  Honeyman  now  came  before  the  Institute 
with  the  very  definite  proposal  that  in  place  of 
having  one  operation  in  the  measurement  of  a 
building  there  should  be  two  such  operations  in 
order  to  arrive  at  its  cost.  Now  he  (Mr.  Cates) 
contended  that  if  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion placed  in  the  hands  of  the  quantity  sur- 
veyor were  complete,  a competent  quantity 
surveyor  could  easily  ascertain  the  quantities  of 
materials  required  in  the  construction  of  the 
building,  and  probably  more  correctly  than  in 
the  actual  measurement  of  the  completed  build- 
ing, for  clerical  errors  were  much  more  likely  to 
creep  in  in  measuring  a building  in  situ  than  in 
taking  the  quantities  from  carefully-prepared 
drawings.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Cates  said  that, 
while  he  agreed  with  much  that  Mr.  Honeyman 
had  said,  because  a great  deal  of  his  observa- 
tions had  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  report  of 
the  committee,  he  could  not  see  that  he  had 
shown  any  ground  whatever  for  change  in  what 
was  called  the  London  system. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  said  that  any  one  who  had 
followed  Mr.  Honeyman’s  paper  with  care  would 
admit  that  the  very  interesting  and  important 
subject  with  which  it  dealt  had  been  treated 
very  thoughtfully  and  with  much  originality. 

He  did  not  think  he  had  ever  heard  a paper 
read  in  those  rooms  which  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated the  wisdom  of  allowing  a fortnight  to 
intervene  between  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
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the  builder. 
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; interval  was  not  possible  i 


a paper.  Such  an - . 

that  instance,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  adequately  discuss  so  large  and  important  a 
subject  at  so  short  a notice.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Honeyman  had  based  his 
arguments  on  utterly  false  premises,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  London  system  of  practice,  properly 
so  called,  was  concerned.  If  Mr.  Honeyman  s 
premises  had  been  correct,  he  (Mr.  Barry; 
would  follow  to  his  conclusions.  In  his  paper 
Mr.  Honeyman  spoke  of  the  quantity  surveyor 
as  the  servant  of  the  contractor,  and.  therefore, 
as  having  an  interest  in  taking  the  quantities 
“full,”  — in  order,  it  was  presumed,  that  he 
might  be  employed  again.  That  was  hardly  a 
statement  that  ought  to  go  forth  to  the  public 
with  the  authority  of  the  Institute.  He  did  not 
for  a moment  believe  that  the  quantity-sur- 
veyors, as  a body,  merited  such  an  observation. 

He  did  not  believe  that  they  would  knowingly 
“ take  ” any  quantity  that  was  in  excess  ; but 
of  course  they  were  human,  and  made  mistakes 
at  times.  It  appeared  to  him  that  if  Mr.  Honey- 
man's  panacea  for  incorrect  quantities,  the 
measurement  of  the  building,  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  no  immunity  from  mistakes  ; 
indeed,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Cates  in  thinking 
that  mistakes  were  far  more  likely  to  arise  in 
the  measurement  of  a finished  building,  or  of  a 
building  in  progress,  than  in  the  taking  of  the 
quantities  by  a competent  surveyor  from  a com- 
plete set  of  drawings.  Mr.  Honeyman  had  stated 
that,  under  the  London  system,  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  an  appreciable  difference  in  the 
amounts  of  the  tenders  based  on  the  quantities; 
but  it  was  his  (Mr.  Barry’s)  experience  that  it  was 
possible, — and,  indeed,  frequently  so, — for  the 
amounts  of  tenders  for  a given  building  to  vary 
considerably,  and  that  to  a large  extent,  owing 
to  the  desire  of  a firm  to  give  full  employment 
to  its  “ hands  ” at  what  might  be  a rather  slack 
time,  or  by  reason  of  advantageous  purchases 
of  materials  or  plant.  Mr.  Honeyman  had 
treated  somewhat  Bcorufully  the  idea  of  pecu. 
niary  responsibility  on  the  part  of  quantity- 
surveyors  for  the  mistakes  they  might  happen 
to  make ; but  their  guarantee  was  not  quite  so 
shadowy  in  its  nature  as  he  thought  it  to  be. 
He  (Mr.  Barry)  could  quote  instances  where 
surveyors,  having  inadvertently  made  serious 
omissions  in  their  quantities,  to  the  pre- 
judice and  loss  of  the  builder,  had,  without 
hesitation,  paid  the  cost  of  the  work  omitted  in 
their  quantities.  Of  course  it  would  ultimately 
become  a matter  of  simple  honesty  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietor  to  consider  whether, 
seeing  that  he  had  the  work  and  the  material 
in  his  building,  he  should  not  remit  the  cost  of 
it  to  the  surveyor  ; but  he  knew  more  than  one 
case  in  which  the  proprietor  had  been  content 
to  accept  work  which  had  been  paid  for  by  the 
surveyor.  In  his  opinion,  bills  of  quantities 
should  either  have  everything  to  do  with  the 
contract,  or  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Where 
the  bills  of  quantities  were  issued  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  proprietor  or  his  architect,  then  it 
would  appear  to  be  only  just  that  they  should 
form  part  of  the  contract.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  London  system  prevailed  it  was 
equally  just  that  the  quantities  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contract. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  said  that  although  Mr.  Honey- 
man had  described  the  Glasgow  system  some- 
what minutely,  he  had  not  stated  what  it  cost 
to  take  out  the  quantities  in  the  first  instance 
and  then  to  re-measure  the  work  afterwards. 
Although  he  did  not  think  that  the  Glasgow 
system  exactly  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  he  must 
confess  that  there  was  something  very  anoma- 
lous in  nominating  a surveyor  to  take  out  the 
quantities,  and  yet  not  taking  the  result  of  his 
labour  as  the  ground  upon  which  the  tender  was 
to  be  based.  He  thought  it  would  be  a very 
good  thing  if  architects  could  persuade  their 
clients  to  insist  upon  carefully-prepared  bills  of 
quantities  as  the  bases  of  their  contracts. 

Mr  T.  M.  Hickman  Baid  that  he  had  been 
largely  engaged  in  taking  out  quantities  as  a 
branch  of  architecture,  and  not  as  a separate 
profession.  While  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Barrv 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Honeyman  had  not  fairly 
represented  the  London  system,  the  practice 
of  appointing  two  surveyors,  one  on  behalf  of 
the  proprietor  and  one  on  behalf  of  the  builder 
was  rapidly  being  superseded  by  the  practice 
appointing  only  one  surveyor,  and  that  one  sur- 
veyor was  fast  taking  a very  different  position 
to  that  taken  by  the  surveyor  of  a generation 
ago.  He  thought  that  the  measuring  surveyors 
of  London  >yould  hardly  care  to  become 

licentiates  of  the  Institute  ; they  were  pre- 


pared to  take  a much  higher  position  ; and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  sometimes  appointed 
arbitrators  in  preference  to  Fellows  of  the 
Institute.  , 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  said  the  fact  that  the 
laro-e  master-builders  were  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  to  make  the  bill  of  quantities  the  basis 
of  the  contract  should  not  be  taken  by  the 
Institute  as  an  infallible  indication  of  the  best 
thing  to  be  done. 

The  President  (Mr.  Whiclicord)  said  that  had 
there  been  time  he  should  have  offered  some 
observations  on  the  paper,  although  his  remarks 
would  have  been  very  much  on  the  lines  ot 
those  made  by  the  previous  speakers.  The 
paper  was  one  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there 
was  no  time  for  its  further  discussion. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the 
paper  having  been  put  and  carried,  Mr.  Honey- 
man  made  a few  observations  in  reply.  He  said 
that  while  ho  wished  to  bring  out  very  strongly 
the  position  occupied  by  the  quantity-surveyor 
with  regard  to  the  contractor,  yet  he  was 
extremely  sorry  that  his  remarks  should  be 
thought  capable  of  being  misunderstood,  and 
he  should  be  anxious  to  do  everything  he  could 
to  so  modify  the  sentences  complained  of  as  to 
do  away  with  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  impression.  He  was  quite  sure  that  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  accuse  members 
of  the  Institute  of  causing  extra  expense  to 
their  clients  for  the  sake  of  the  extra  commis- 
sion, as  to  accuse  quantity-surveyors  as  a body 
of  taking  their  quantities  “full”  in  order  to 
retain  the  favour  of  the  builders.  The  one  pro- 
fession was  no  more  likely  to  commit  the  one 
offence  than  the  other  profession  was  likely  to 
be  guilty  of  the  other  proceeding.  The  cost  of 
the  Glasgow  Bystem,  for  both  operations,  i.e., 
taking  the  quantities  at  the  outset  and  after- 
wards measuring  the  building,  was  from  li  to 
2i  per  cent.  


necessary  to  ranke  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  peJ 

details  connected  with  it. 

2.  That  these  commissioners  should  be  assisted  byc(. 

potent  legal  and  engineering  advisers.  They  should  ln| 
a ocrmaueut  engineer,  at  a saury  sufficient  to  secui. i 
nuin  of  considerable  experience  iu  hydruu  ic  cngmeeriij! 
and  there  should  be  a consulting  engineer  chosen  from! 
first,  rank  of  engineers  engaged  in  this  class  ol  work.i) 
mav,  however,  be  left  undecided  for  the  present  whev 
each' set  ol'  commissioners  should  have  its  own  consuln 
engineer,  or  whether  two  or  n ore  districts  should) 
grouped  together,  or  whether  there  should  be  only  ono 
perhaps  two,  consulting  engineers  for  the  whole  of  Engl 
and  Wales.  , , , , , . fl 

3.  That  these  commissioners  should  have  charge, 
only  of  the  waterworks  in  their  district,  but  also  of  ■ 
rivers  and  other  waterworks,  and,  in  tact,  that  every  ci 
of  water  falling  in  their  district  should  be  more  ori,? 
under  their  control,  from  the  time  it  fa;ls  on  the  land  u 

All  existing  commissioners  for  i 


CONFERENCE  ON  NATIONAL  WATER 
SUPPLY,  SEWAGE,  AND  HEALTH. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 


As  we  briefly  mentioned  last  week  (p.  552), 
the  annual  conference  on  national  water  supply, 
sewage,  and  health,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  was  held  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  May  15th  and  16th.  The  programme 
included  the  following  heads,  viz. : — 1.  Methods 
of  securing  a sufficient  supply  of  pure  water.  2. 
Evils  of  impurity,  and  consequent  connexion  of 
the  question  of  water  supply  and  sewerage.  3 
Methods  of  sewerage,  &c.  The  object  of  the 
conference  was  stated  to  be, — “ To  discuss 
existing  information  in  connexion  with  results 
of  any  systems  already  adopted  in  various 
localities,  referring  to  the  subjects  of  national 
water  supply,  sewage,  and  health ; to  elicit 
further  information  thereon  ; and  to  gather  and 
publish,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  generally, 
the  experience  gained.”  The  introduction  and 
discussion  of  untried  Bchemes  was  not  per- 
mitted. Special  papers,  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  council,  were  printed  and  circulated 
at  the  conference.  These  were  taken  as  read, 
but  each  writer  of  a paper  was  allowed  five 
minutes  for  stating  the  substance  of  it,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ten  minutes  allowed  for  a speech  on 
the  general  question,  or  any  particular  phase  of 
it.  These  limitations  were  not,  however,  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  first  day’s  proceedings  commenced  with 
the  announcement  by  the  Chairman  (Lord 
Alfred  Churchill,  who  acted  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  conference,  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P.)  as  to  the 
award  of  medals  for  the  essays  sent  in  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Society’s  offer  of  one  gold  and 
three  silver  medals  for  the  best  suggestions  for 
dividing  England  and  Wales  into  districts  for 
the  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  towus  and 
villages  iu  each  district.  We  published  the 
result  of  the  competition  iu  our  last  (p.  552). 

Mr.  Toplis,  the  author  of  one  of  the  two 
essays  to  which  silver  medals  had  been  awarded, 
gave  a resume  of  his  essay.  He  suggests, — 

1.  That  the  country  should  be  mapped  out  into  water- 
shed districts,  each  contaiijing  one  or  more  complete  river 
basins,  and  that  a body  of  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  to  each  district.  These  commissioners  should 
be  nominated  by  Government  with  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment ; they  should  be  men  not  connected  with  the  district 
by  personal  residence,  or  by  having  property  or  business 
in  the  district,  and  their  appointment  should  be  for  life,  or 
at  any  rate  for  a long  term  of  years,  otherwise  they  will 
not  take  sufficient  interest  in  their  work  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it.  A mau  appointed  to  a post  for 
a year  or  two  rarely  cares  to  go  through  the  drudgery 


it  reaches  the  sea.  All  existing  commissioners  for  t 
improvements,  &c.,  must  be  abo  islied,  and  their  autbci 
merged  in  that  of  the  new  commissioners,  whose  dul , 
would  henceforth  be  to  iuitiate  and  carry  out  work  o 
the  improvement  of  river  navigation,  for  the  prevent!!-, 
floods,  &e. 

4.  The  commissioners  must  have  power  to  acquiri 
existin''  waterworks,  and,  if  necessary,  all  canals/y 
With  regard  to  canals,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  advise 
that  the  commissioners  should  acquire  them,  except  w(| 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  a district,  and  t\. 
smallness  of  traffic  on  the  canals,  it  may  be  consul^ 
udvisuble  that  they  should  be  closed. 

The  author  proceeded  to  show  iu  detail! 
duties  of  the  proposed  Water  Commidsioru; 
and  how  they  would  provide  against  pollull 
floods,  storm-water,  and  for  an  abundant  :i: 
wholesome  supply  to  every  inhabited  lious  j 
the  kingdom.  He  suggested  the  formatia.! 
twelve  districts,  specifying  their  bounded 
and  giving  the  estimated  quantity  of  w 
available  in  each.  ..1 

Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.S.,  the  author  of  t 
remaining  essay  to  which  a silver  medal  r 
awarded,  then  gave  a precis  of  his  essay,  i 
proposed  the  formation  of  Watershed  Boil? 
whose  areas  of  administration  should  be  de  - 
mined by  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1 
several  watersheds.  Mr.  Lucas  had  arra' 
the  215  watersheds  given  on  the  Ordnance  J 
into  thirty- six  natural  groups,  “each  of  W 
groups  Btands  so  related  to  the  watershed  bl 
contained  in  it,  that  a statement  of  the  ran 
aud  geology  of  the  group  applies  to  every  Ij 
within  the  group.  Several  of  these  groupr 
single  basins.  The  groups  are  only  foril 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  geology  and  rai  : 
of  the  basins,  and  are  not  suggested  <1 
tricts.’  ” 

The  advantages  of  the  arrangement  pro;! 
were  thus  summarised  by  the  author  : 

1.  The  areas  administered  by  Watershed  Boards:! 
be  large  enough  to  be  properly  dealt  with,  which  the  i 
ing  areas  are  Sot.  2.  The  Watershed  Boards  woult 
the  commissioners  aud  sub  - commissioners  resihi 
their  districts,  familiar  with  their  wauls,  working 
them,  and,  for  this  reasou,  having  amongst  the  ' 
very  highest  scientific  attainments  and  knowledgelM 
qualifications  of  a commissioner  should  be  a mge 
accessible  without  an  amount  of  red  tape  that  now  r ■ 
the  scientific  staff  of  the  Local  Government  Boarj 
great  extent  useless  to  country  districts.  3- 
to  the  interest  of  the  commissioners  to  see  water  M 
properly  carried  out,  whereas  at  present  uobofty 
en-ineer  who  prepares  the  plans  and  carries  out  thi , 
cares  anything  about  it.  4.  The  Local  Government^ 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  beyond  graotu»j 


visional  oruers,  auu,  pe****^,  *** , , , 

their  veto  on  some  scheme.  5.  The  people  « ouldm. 
aud  gladly,  that  they  were  acting  for  themselves  ca 
out  their  own  schemes  of  improvement  in  water  8 
aud  without  the  depressing  sense  ot  the  existed 
superior  authority  immediately  above  them,  always 
to  press  them  rather  faster  than  they  are  mc  med  to 
state  of  things  which  has  produced  a deadiockW  ' 


IjOCUI  UUVCLIIU1C.II  V— — - T_  id 

mainspring  of  action)  and  local  authonUes  b ln  t 
cases  iu  which  the  Local  Government  Board  may  r, 
provisional  order,  the  action  is  not  direct,  hut  there 
commissioner  as  a cushion  in  between  to  bear  the  I. 
and  who,  doubtless,  will  be  well  paid  to  bear  ife  ; 

mi the  real  mamsprmg  m the  provision^  mi  J 


operation  of  the  Watershed  Boards  with  their 
Burners,  would,  no  doubt,  soon  prodnce  tlie  gooa 

ater  supply  of  the  country  ”>  «■  R“ 


placing  the  v 
smallest  part  of  which  is  the  education  of  the  people  ! 
selves  in  sanitary  subjects. 

Mr.  James  Birketfc,  another  essayist,? 
stated  that,  although  not  an  engineer  h» 
l.e  had  prepared  his  project  in  oonsulbatioE  I 
a competent  professional  man,  proposed  toe. 
and  impound  the  rainfall  of  the  hilly  i 
of  Westmoreland  and  the  adjoining  count 
a minimum  low-level  of  600  ft.  above  Ord. 
datum. 


The  rainfall  would  be  collected  over 


i area  of- 


413  squar 


an  wouiu  uo  uu**cv*v** 

miles,  stored  in  reservoirs,  where  , « . 


reference  to  position  aud  strata,  such  could  t- 

erected  by  damming  up  the  valleys,  so  ^ 


erected  by  damming  up  tne  jaueyo,  ^ 

constant  supply  during  dry  weather,  and ed  g L£J 
and  leading  canals  to  the  head  of  a mai  P & 


aud  leading  canals  m ***^  — --  . 

near  Settle,  situated  at  about  ol4  ft.  above 

*Th”'n,ai»  canal  would  then  bo  broughtjoofc 


me  main  canai  wuu>u  mo«*  ,hP  sam 

contemplated,  if  found  necessary,  to  adopt  in 
of  collection  where  the  canal  passes  thro  ga  ft. 
The  main  canal  would  deliver,  at  a level 

1 _ . l.iln  min,  111  1 1 TT1  SUDPlV  ^ . i 


me  mum  uuim  »<**».**  , nfZWv 

Ordnance  datum,  a daily  minimum  supply 
gallous  l'or  the  metropolis.  Reservoirs  wou 
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[id  tlio  ini-tropo’is  at  Harrow,  Highgate,  Hampstead, 
"iara  Park,  Muswell-hill,  .Norwood,  and  Forest-hill, 
supply  of  2' 0,000,000  gnllous  would  be  delivered 
bravilation,  thus  a Hording  ample  pressure  to  supply 
jhydranls  lor  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires  in  the 
est  buildings  in  the  metropolis. 

,ie  surplus  of  water  collected  and  carried  by  the  main 
. I would  be  distributed  right  and  left  of  this  canal  to 
towns  and  villages  standing  in  need  of  water  supply, 
le  main  canal,  as  proposed,  will  have  a fall  of  15  in. 
mile;  it.  will  follow  what  is  called  the  backbone  of 
; jvud ; and  being  always  at  a great  height,  will  bo  able, 
nghout  its  length,  to  distribute  the  waters  it  carries 
■cavitation. 


ir.  Birkefcfc  went  on  to  detail  his  scheme,  of 
di  the  foregoing  is  but  a brief  outline.  As 
Host  and  revenue,  he  states, — 

. a rough  estimate,  the  cost  of  collecting  the  water  and 
inking  ol  the  main  carrying  canal  would  amouut  t > 
ll,l/a,U()0/.  Supposing  that  the  sum  of  threepence 
2XrgC?,  pez\J-0lj0  Elions  for  the  daily  supply  of 
,10,  J0i>  gallons,  the  annual  revenue  derived  by  same 
■ 1 amount  to  over  2,500,0001. 

i r.  Samuel  B.  Goslin  submitted  an  essay,  of 
ilh  the  points  and  suggestions  are  set  forth 
tie  following  summary  : — 

rake  a full  aecouut  of  the  requirements  and  condition 
Ji  peoples. 

; .ake  an  account  and  to  consider  the  best  and  most 
flote  resources  for  the  work. 

draw  out  the  plan  of  division  and  of  district  and  de- 
cent works. 

Farry  out  the  work, 
ppoiut  means  for  payment. 

statistics  and  particulars  to  be  taken  for  every 
f,-as  or  a single  place  now  : this  is  absolutely  neees- 


jfl  present  statistics  are  not  sufficient,  being  too 
R requirements  should  be  anticipated  for  60  or 


|j  Ordnance  Survey  should  be  completed  without 

Iitionnl  Hydraulic  Board  should  be  appointed, 
y water  supply  should  be  under  Government 
or  supervision  and  cnntml 

i" 


- r ..  i lumrui. 

ctall  and  wind-pressure  records  should  be  taken. 
to«r  dm„o„  ore  no„  mode  (hey  will  Imre  to  bo 
d as  parts  ot  a whole  scheme 
luo  arrangement  will  bo  found  ouited  to  very 

lountry  should  be  divided  into  departments  and 


Jepartment  Board  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done, 
must  be  made  to  give  powers 
hes  of  requirements  to  be  embodied  in  the  Bill. 


A.  T.  Atkinson,  the  author  of  another 
proposed  to  divide  the  country  into  dis- 
; but,  he  went  on  to  say, — 

tbnL  bcforehli vision  of  tho  country  into 

■wta  afSUw  . f '■nUch. practieal  benefit  to  the 
, rl“er  subdivision  into  sub-districts  will  be 
Iv’  flf bq»f.^f“re.i.tlu3  can  be  accomplished  with  any 
LLT  i ' th.e  measurcs  recommended  in  the 
ount  of  S-  congress  must  bo  adopted.  A 

rOnnrLdCi  0d  lnPormat.1°n,  in  the  form  of  obser- 
Im™*’  pla?-8’  and  Raugings  exist  in  the  hands  of 
ior  iflM  P0rUh0jS’  enKlnccrs,  and  chemists,  which 
;aif„m„ee?rma4e  Tubllc’  a,ld  "hieh  might  be  ren- 
, i i dr"  ®ymon9  has  for  a great  number 
devoted  himself  most  indefatigably  to  the  enrol- 
in  a^f101180  8tafP  °f  rainPa11  observers,  and  to  the 
ow  thrCOnlPilriS-0t^ of  their  returns.  The  British 
b^,  gh  thu  r Committee  on  the  Underground 
las  done  much  valuable  work  in  a parallel  direc- 
T’-  Ba r»=»  So  pure 
e nr,^1."3  ,°1  ttn  equally  useful  nature;  but, 
of  • 0 'vait  for  a century  at  least,  the 

so  bj<’-’t  ln  v,e'v  must  not  bp  left  to  private 

1, L.  a?  appointment  of  a permanent  commission 
! tmeut  to  investigate  and  collect  facts  connected 
^n„nUpply  ,n  ,vanous  districts  throughout  the 
order  1°  facilitate  the  utilisation  of 
i *9..01  water  supply  for  the  country  at 
shn.,11!  ?8ftb  P ’ an,d  further,  to  strengthen  their 
' , i!  ld  jbe  enac*ed  that  every  corporation,  com- 
lid®»Ae?«’pp  °rhcr  bo<?7  exereisiug  powers  con- 
rtraelit  f ParhaTnt  bp  compelled  to  furnish  to 
utrauit  a copy  of  every  report,  analysis,  plan 
gauging,  or  other  observation  received  by  them  on 
-ct  ol  water  supply. 

•lessor  Ansted  was  also  amongst  those 
Josponded  to  the  Sooiety’s  invitation  to 
fci  essays.  He  made  the  following  sug- 


printed  and  discussed  at  the  conference  was 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Perring,  who  was  not  present. 
The  author  proposes  that  England  and  Wales  be 
permanently  divided  into  twelve  main  sections 
each  one  being  separated  from  those  adjoin- 
by  well-marked  physical  features. 

The  proposed  plan  of  division  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  of  river  basins,  the  lines  of  separation  being,  not  the 
water-sheds,  but  tho  rivers.  All  the  large  and  some  of  the 
smaller  rivers,  therefore,  form  the  boundaries  of  these 
sections,  which  thus  have  low  and  comparatively  level 
ground  at  their  margin.  They  are  traversed  throughout  a 
good  part  of  their  length  by  a central  elevated  lino  of 
water-shed,  or,  in  some  instances,  by  the  main  water- 
parting  ol  the  country.  The  surface  waters  of  each  section 
thus  llow  in  two  directions  from  the  central  lines,  one 
Portion  going,  to  the  river  of  one  basin,  tho  other  into  that 
of  the  adjoining  basin,  or  directly  down  to  the  sea.  As 
the  rivers  lollow  a definite  course,  the  boundary  of  each 
section  thus  circumscribed  is  (with  trilling  exceptions) 
very  clear,  and  in  many  respects  is  to  be  preferred  to  an 
arbitrary  line,  or  to  an  irregular  margin,  such  as  is  pre 
seuted  by  a winding  and  frequently  indistinct  line  of  water- 
shed, which  always  varies  with  the  contour  of  the  higher 
and  more  broken  tracts  of  country. 

Rivers  frequently  follow,  for  a considerable  distance,  a 
course  corresponding,  or  nearly  so,  with  geological  lines  of 
| division ; as  examples  may  be  mentioned  tho  Trent  and  the 
•Severn,  near  the  junction  of  tile  Triassic  and  Liassic 
formations.  The  main  lines  of  water-shed,  on  tho  other 
hand,  frequently  coincide  for  great  distances,  with  geolo- 
gical escarpments,  as  the  Chiltern  Hills  formed  by  that  of 
the  chalk,  and  the  Cotswolds  by  that  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 
i nerelore,  the  sections  having  rivers  for  their  boundaries 
and  mam  water-sheds  for  their  longer  axes,  will  include 
larger  areas  ol  similar  geological  structure  than  the  river 
basins  do,  which,  as  a rule,  have  widely  differing  rocks  on 
opposite  sides,  tho  Thames  being  the  only  noteworthy 
exception.  J 

We  must  break  off  for  the  present  at  this 
point  in  our  account  of  the  proceedings.  We 
may,  however,  here  put  on  record  that  during 
the  second  day’s  sitting  of  the  conference,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted,  viz.:  — 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell, — 

“ That  since  a comparatively  minute  quantity  of  the 
poison  contained  in  the  evacuations  of  enteric  fever  patients 
1,“-v’  u,,ls  believed,  when  subjected  to  conditions  favour- 
aide  to  the  development  of  the  poison,  lead  to  the  soecific 
infection  ol  very  large  volumes  of  water  to  which  it  has 
gained  access,  all  possible  sources  of  exeremental  con- 
tamination inthe  vicinity  of  water-sources  should  be 
rigidly  dealt  with  during  their  construction  or  repair  and 


Moved  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell,  and  seconded 
by  Sir  Henry  Cole, 


That  this  Conference  recommends  the  Council  [of  the 
Society  ol  Arts]  to  arrange  that  a deputation  wait  upon  the 
government  to  urge  tho  necessity  of  taking  further  legis- 
intive,  means  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  pollution  of 
tlio  jLliames  by  sewage.” 


SHALL  OUR  MUSEUMS,  ART 
GALLERIES,  AND  LIBRARIES  BE  OPEN 
ON  SUNDAYS? 


d WnleS  *?*?  pr.inciPal  districts, 

’ Of  od-  1 -of  on,e  complete  river  basin,  or  of 
oi  adjacent  nver  basins  under  similar  physical 


tbese  districts  into  convenient  and 
ijroups  of  moderate  extent. 

(ia„U„ate  f ?,atlles>  relative  positions,  and  extent 
nge  area  ot  all  tho  streams  in  England  and  Wales 
I prm,„rv  „ tributary,  with!.  Sb„,„  catchment 
i«  f a„  i lly  ,.aa  Population,  and  to  estimate  the 
2“c  l Population  with  regard  to  each  stream. 

Kantt^l  rir.8kP0?ltl0n  rith  '>'ftrd  t0  ^unil 

r.i  1 nierJ  a?ln>  !U'd  population  of  all  the 

!>!  England  and  Wales  of  more  than  1,000  in- 


it  wonu  and  sub-diyisions  here  proposed  being 
')  to  coh^t  ,defrable-  for  th°  Purpose  of  wate? 
Kf  the  bv  l,  V t,l,lulate  as  many  trustworthy 
•omn  !i!  n °f  !aeh,  atre,am  as  can  be  obtained.' 
El  alphabetical  index  of  the  streams  and 
Bble  for  1Uft  le  1Sts  ?nd  taLles  suggested  would 
y ble  lor  reference,  should  tho  suggestions  be 


P l.k-h^K10  8-!-°  ofrethe  Ordnance  Survey  River 
tL  b w P°81t}ou  of  every  town  and  every  stream 
iare  d v Lrh',Chi  th<?  div;siona  and  sub-divisions 
hreferenee!  ’ Wd  be  of  8reat  interest  and 


lulyreumming  essay  of  the  seven  selected 
• 0 fcwelve  submitted)  as  worthy  of  being 


Ox  Saturday  last  the  fourth  annual  public 
meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  Sunday  Society 
was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  president,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a large  attendance. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  J udge  (honorary  secretary)  gave 
a resumd  of  the  work  of  the  society  during  the 
year.  The  income  for  1878  was  5391.,  showing 
an  increase  of  73 1.  over  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  work  accomplished  since  the  last 
meeting  had  been  eminently  practical.  In 
London  the  opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
on  five  Sundays,  and  of  tho  Loan  Collection  on 
three  Sundays,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Sab- 
batarian party  to  deny  that  large  masses  of  the 
people  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
opportunities  for  culture  on  leisure  days.  In 
the  provinces  the  work  of  the  society  had  had 
successful  resnlts.  In  Lambeth,  Brighton,  and 
Keswick,  libraries  had  been  opened  on  Sundays. 
The  recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
question  marked  the  advance  which  had  been 
made. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  said : — I shall  endeavour  to  define  the 
chief  objects  which  the  society  seeks  to  attain. 
First,  we  desire  that  Sunday  in  this  country 
should  preserve  its  grand  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  as  a day  of  rest.  We  have  united, 
not  only  to  preserve  this  national  institution,  of 
which,  as  of  others  belonging  to  our  country, 
we  have  reason  to  bo  proud,  but  we  seek  to 
establish  it  on  a surer  basis  by  increasing  its 
utility  and  adapting  it  more  fully  to  the  wants 
of  a changing  society.  I suppose  no  one  cares 
to  dispute  the  statement  that  nine-tenths,  at  all 
events,  of  the  male  population  of  this  country 
are  compelled  to  expend  the  greatest  part  of 
their  physical  and  mental  power  during  six 
days  of  the  week,  in  order  to  obtain  what  is 
understood  by  the  common  term  “a  livelihood.” 
Both  body  and  mind  are  trained  by  such  life  to 
activity,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  both 


are  maintained  in  the  highest  health  by  action> 
provided  always  that  this  be  not  so  intense  as 
to  become  exhausting.  With  hard  bodily  labour 
comes  rude  health ; with  the  trained  hand  and 
eye  comes  the  faculty  of  skilful  workmanship ; 
with  continued  mental  labour  comes  the  culti- 
vated and  subtle  brain.  Now,  for  all  workers 
after  these  various  modes,  rest  is  desirable.  But 
I contend  that  the  rest  they  need  is  in  no  single 
instance  to  be  obtained  by  devoting  an  entire 
day  in  seven  to  attempts  to  concentrate  the 
mental  faculties  on  religions  subjects,  or  to 
arouse  the  religious  sentiments  by  special 
exercises.  So  far  is  an  entire  day  so  spent  from 
being  a day  of  rest  to  any  of  the  labourers 
referred  to,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  to  the  great  majority, — what- 
ever they  may  dare  either  to  say  to  others  or 
to  confess  to  themselves, — a tedious  and  weari- 
some day,  the  close  of  which  is  welcomed  as  a 
relief.  No ; true  rest  is  not  to  be  found  in 
forced  inactivity  of  mind  and  body,  nor  in  con- 
centration of  thought  and  feeling  on  a single 
subject,  however  momentous,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  subject  as  unholy.  Very  little 
knowledge  of  human  physiology, — very  little, 
indeed,  of  human  experience, — teaches  us  that 
real  rest,  relaxation  from  the  six  days’  labour 
of  routine,  is  rather  to  be  obtained  by  engage- 
ment in  interesting  occupations  of  varied  kind. 
VVhile  wo  agree  that  during  the  prime  por- 
tion of  the  day  all  facility  should  be  afforded  to 
assemble  for  religious  exercises  and  instruction, 
we  ask  that  at  least  during  a second  portion 
they  shall  possess  tho  opportunity,— that  is  all 
we  require, — to  visit,  if  they  please,  the  national 
museums  and  treasures  of  art,  and  also  such 
libraries  as  can  be  rendered  accessible,  especially 
those  public  collections  which  they  themselves 
•have  contributed  indirectly  to  make  and  pre- 
serve, and  which  they  have  not  the  means  of 
seeing  on  working-days.  And  I go  further,  and 
say  that  there  is  no  day  in  the  whole  week  so 
appropriate  for  the  study  of  Nature’s  works  and 
the  achievements  of  human  art  as  the  day 
which,  while  entirely  ceasing  from  their  ordinary 
labour,  the  labourers  can  only  call  their  own. 
Now,  I have  reason  to  believe  that  a great  many 
persons  who  do  not  support  this  movement,  and 
who,  indeed,  are  among  those  who  oppose  it, 
agree  in  the  main  with  all  that  I have  said  thus 
far.  They  acknowledge  the  force  of  the  claim, 
and  would  find  little  difficulty  in  granting  all 
chat  we  ask,  provided  only  they  were  sure  that 
other  changes  of  an  objectionable  kind  wonld 
not  certainly  follow.  Thus,  say  they,  if  what 
you  demand  be  conceded,  the  way  will  be  made 
more  easy  to  abolish  altogether  the  distinction 
between  Sunday  and  week-day.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  is  really  the  main  objection  now 
offered  to  our  proposal,  and  it  is  evidently  re- 
garded as  the  most  weighty  argument  against 
us,  since  it  is  constantly  repeated.  Only  the 
other  day  I observed  that  it  was  used  in  public 
by  a very  influential  speaker,  and  evidently 
regarded  by  him  as  decisive.  The  argument  is 
usually  couched  in  some  such  terms  as  these  : — 

“ We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm,”  says  the 
objector,  “ that  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  open 
museums  and  libraries  during  a part  of  Sunday ; 
but  of  this  we  are  quite  sure,  that  if  permission 
to  do  so  be  granted,  in  a very  short  time  the 
Continental  Sunday  will  be  established  in  this 
country.  Only  transplant  the  Continental 
Sunday  to  our  soil,  and  a great  calamity  will 
befall  the  nation.”  In  reply  to  this  oft-repeated 
remark,  let  me  observe  that,  so  far  as  we,  the 
Sunday  Society,  are  concerned,  it  must  be 
already  clear  that  we  are  not  advocates  for 
turning  Sunday  into  week-day,  if  that  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  Continental  Sunday.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  ascertain  if  possible, 
what  this  comprehensive  and  somewhat  vague 
term,  a “Continental  Sunday,”  denotes;  and  I 
think  that  one  very  obvious  fact  is,  that 
some  of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  Continental  Sunday  have  of  late  been 
materially  changed,  according  to  my  own 
experience,  let  me  say  within  about  the  last 
thirty-five  years.  During  that  period  public 
opinion  abroad  has,  according  to  our  views, 
made  it  a better  day  for  the  people,  by  diminish- 
ing employment  of  labour  thereon.  In  Paris, 
and  the  provincial  towns  of  France,  and  in 
Belgium  also,  shops  of  all  kinds  were  formerly 
open, — at  all  events,  during  the  forenoon.  Now 
all  large  establishments  are  closed,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  smaller  ones  are  open,  and  some  of 
these  close  at  midday.  On  the  other  hand, 
houses  for  refreshment, — absolutely  essential 
under  the  habits  and  conditions  of  living 
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the  builder. 
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pursued  abroad,  aud  rendering  unnecessary 
much  domestic  household  . 

accessible  all  the  day.  These  estabtoWnts 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say.  have  a character 
every  way  superior  to  that  of  our  taverns  and 
gin-palaces.  Throughout  Italy  also  business 
operations  are,  perhaps,  even  a little  more 
restricted  than  in  France.  This  gradual  pre- 


fer which,  doubtless,  I am  .not  sufficiently 


“tS"  Aid  I d...  to  oppose,  in  social  con- 
verse or  on  public  platform,  the  claims  of  my 
hard-working  brother  who  has  none  of  these 
things.  I dare  to  vote  in  Parliament  that  the 


gress  has  taken  place,  let  it  be  remarked,  not 


rdeMou°“ng  to"  every'  class  as  part  .of  the 
national  property,  but  well  fitted  to  fnrmshinm 
with  Sunday  recreation  in  the  most  pndW. 


jrresa  nas  uaacu  [imno,  ------  . A 

withstanding  that  the  public  galleries  and 
museums  are  everywhere  open,  and  are  large  y 
frequented  during  at  least  half  the  day.  lue 
chief  and  essential  difference  existing  between 
the  English  and  the  Continental  Sunday,  the 
museums  and  galleries  excepted,  will  consist  in 
the  fact  that  theatres  and  ball-rooms  are  open 
abroad,  and  that  the  mechanical  trades,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  building,  and  also 
agricultural  operations,  are  more  or  less  pursued, 
at  all  events  during  the  forenoon.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  fear  that  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre  and  public  ball-room  will  be  demanded 
as  a result  of  opening  the  doors  of  galleries  and 
libraries  to  the  people  ? I cannot  discern  the 
slightest  ground  for  anticipating  such  a result. 
On  this  matter,  then,  we  cordially  say  to  our 
opponents,  join  us  in  our  effort  to  obtain  objects 
which  yon  agree  are  in  themselves  not  blame- 
worthy, and  we  will  stand  by  yonr  side,  if  need 
be,  to  secure  a day  of  rest  to  the  actor  and  his 


pleasant  form  shall  be leloseS  on  that  very 


utter  platitudes  about  his  souVs  welfare,  when 

I close  every  avenue  to  mental  and  moral  lm 
provement,  except  the  temple  whore  strict 
Sabbatarianism  is  preached,  and  the  public 
liquor-shops  where  .daugerous^^snares  tattto 


making  this  an  all-important  test-questi 
mio-ht  advantageously  bring  a little  pressure 
bear  on  the  candidates  who  seek  their  suffragl 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  in  seconding  the  moth 
said  he  believed  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  convict’ 
on  this  question  was  founded  upon  insufficii 
knowledge  and  information.  He  trusted  t 
the  curtness  of  the  language  of  the  lirst  parf 
the  resolution  would  not  be  disagreeable  to: 
Prime  Minister,  who  argued  the  question  ini 
House  of  Lords  fairly  and  dispassionately, 
if  he  (Mr.  Godwin)  had  it  proved  to 


body  and  soul  await  him. 
which  is  taken  by  thousands  who  seek  for 


that  the  working  classes  were  not  anxious; 
the  opening  of  museums,  gardens,  and  gall? 
on  Sunday,  it  would  not  alter  his  opiuion  tin 
was  most  desirable  that  accessibility  shoulc 
obtained  to  them.  He  happened  to  have  > 
for  many  years,  through  peculiar  circumstat 
' communication  with  large  numbers  of 


themselves  their  liberty  on  Sunday.  Canwe  and  he  bad  n0  hesitation 

lution, — 


, that  would  be  afforded  them  by  the  Su 
a 1 I ooeninK  of  these  places.  He  was  glad  tot 
“That  this  public  meeting  ccngratulates  the  Sunday  F 5 Sunday  organ  recitals  at  the  A. I 

SStad  been  thoroughly  appreciated,  at 
assumed  under  its  auspices  ; it  accepts  the  Society  a member  of  the  Council,  ho  was  m a poi 

' Report  as  most  satisfactory,  inasmuch  “‘iencou-  arrangements  had  been 

S IVret  Mr  Heathjte  Statham  would  ah  , 


Annual 

ri,eb8odet/dec!dvd  to  bring  tin,  question  before  the  Hojim 

Oe  thia  pilot  we  are  at  one,  and  very  of  MpU s»h&  m fhT“pp°r 
few  will  be  against  us.  And  here  I beg  your  House  on  the  5th  inst.,  when,  in  a House  of  126,  there  was 
permission,  as  president  of  this  society,  to  record  only  a majority  of  eight  against  the  motiou  m lavour  01 
an  expression  Sf  grateful  thanks  to 

Lindsay  for  his  generosity  in  opening  tne  ! amon„  the  national  institutions  open  on  Sunday. 
£=.  GSn,y°dJwe  PpSe0th°enplvnaeagye  j Ho  observed  that  their  opponents  would  make 
of  access  to  the  treasures  it  contains,  but  we  it  appear  that  it  was  intended  to  h»w  the 
value  even  more  such  an  assertion  of  the  prin.  British  Museum  open  on  Sunday,  and  to  compel 
cipleB  we  hold,  and  such  an  illustration  of  their  : all  working-men  to  go  there,  whether  they 
applicability  to  practice.  The  magnificent  liked  it  or  not.  But  they  did  not  want  any. 


private  gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  has 
also  been  opened  to  the  public  on  Sunday  after- 
noons,— another  valuable  testimony  in  favour 
of  our  plan,  which  we  gratefully  acknowledge. 
Our  thanks  are  also  equally  due  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
Thomas,  whoso  collection  of  drawings,  made 
by  himself  in  Switzerland,  was  open  on  three 
Sundays  in  October.  But  it  is  a great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  interests  of  the  “ working 
class”  alone  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  if  by 
that  loosely-used  term  it  is  intended  to  denote 
only  those  who  live  by  hard,  manual  labour.  Let 
us  suppose  for  a moment  that  every  man  among 
them  was  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  open 
museums  on  Sunday,  or  even  preferred  them 
to  be  closed, — than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  fact, — still  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  week-day  workers 
who  desire  to  profit  by  those  advantages. 
Why  should  these  suffer  from  the  indifference 
or  prejudice  of  the  former  ? Let  us,  then,  put 
ourselves  for  a moment  in  the  position  of  the 
harder-worked  clerks, — of  those  who  are  con- 
fined in  shops  of  every  grade, — of  the  artisans 
employed  in  more  or  less  Bkilled  labour  of 
different  kinds, — all  of  whom,  although  largely 
occupied  with  physical  activity,  are  required  to 
cultivate  their  intelligence,  and  most  desire  to 
do  so.  This  very  large  class,  not  altogether 
now  without  political  influence,  may,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  exercise  still  more  power  in  the 
management  of  the  State.  That  these  men 
should  be  denied  access  on  their  day  of  rest  to 
the  best  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and 
the  easiest  modes  of  learning  valuable  lessons, 
solely  because  such  access  is  on  theological 
grounds,  and  not  on  moral,  displeasing  to 
another  class,  which  is  well-to-do  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  powerful,  is  an  anomaly  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  is  imprudent,  to  say  the 
least.  In  these  circumstances  the  thoughtful 
artisan,  desirous  above  all  things  to  turn  his 
short  and  valuable  leisure  to  the  best  account, 
feels  keenly  the  profound  difference  which 
exists  between  his  own  condition  and  that  of  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  man  wTho  is  responsible 
for  the  regulations  complained  of.  For  what 
picture,  think  you,  is  drawn  of  the  master  by  the 
man  under  these  conditions  ? May  he  not  put 
such  words  as  these — and  with  absolute  truth — 
into  his  master’s  mouth  ? “ I have  on  Sunday 
the  resources  of  my  clubs,  my  well-appointed 
house  in  town,  my  place  in  the  country,  my 
pleasure  farm  or  park,  my  right  to  visit  Botanical 
and  Zoological  Gardens  ; or,  if  I choose  to  spend 
the  day  at  the  seaside  or  elsewhere,  fast  trains 
are  at  my  disposal  to  bring  me  back  in  time 
to  overlook  my  business.  I have  at  homo  my 
library,  collection  of  art-treasures,  the  society 


thing  of  the  kind.  What  they  said  was,  “ Let 
those  go  who  want  to  go,  and  let  those  stay 
away  who  wish  to  stay  away.”  What  they  all 
wanted  was  a day  of  rest,  not  one  of  absolute 
idleness,  and  not  one  of  drunkenness.  His  idea 
of  rest  was  recreation,  which  was  necessary 
for  all,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  their  climate 
was  not  favourable  to  basking  in  the  sun. 
There  were  few  opportunities  for  working-men 
in  London  to  recreate  themselves.  If  a work- 
ing-man wanted  to  get  away  from  home  on  a 
wet  Sunday  there  was  no  place  for  him  to  go 
but  to  the  public-house.  People  said  working- 


whereby  Mr.  Heatlicote  8 
give  a further  series  of  six  or  seven  rec, 
The  other  day,  Sir  Thos.  Chambers,  r 
speaking  at  what  might  bo  palled  an  oppo). 
society,  made  the  astounding  statement' 
“ according  to  tho  elevation  of  art  was  the  li 
ing  of  morals.”  He  also  said  that  the  stt  1 
works  of  fine  art  never  kept  a man  out  a 
Old  Bailey.  One  would  imagine  that  those  ■; 
Sir  Thos.  Chambers  had  sentenced  had  be 
their  lives  listening  to  the  music  of  Handm 
Beethoven,  or  gazing  at  the  works  of  Fla: 
Michelangelo,  or  Raffaolle.  It  was  not,  hot 
those  whose  tastes  were  improved  and 
aspirations  were  elevated  by  the  study  ot 
of  fine  art  who  formed  the  criminal  classes 
cordially  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  enthusiastically  ad 
and  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Dorches  ter.secon:, 
Sir  Arthur  Hobbouse,  a vote  of  th  anks  was., 
to  Sir  Henry  Thompson  for  his  able  adaro 


PICTURES  OF  NORTHER  HINDI 
Monsieur  B.  Vereschagin  was  resid. 

uuu  w suD  — vow.  o 1 Northern  India  for  two  years,  include 

men  ought  to  stay  at  home  on  Sunday,  but  many  period  of  the  visit  of  his  Royal  Highm 
a case  there  was  in  which  the  working-man  Prince  of  Wales  n"r,"('  ‘ 1 


had  but  one  room,  and  that  not  the  most  com- 
fortable.  Sometimes  the  relations  between 
husband  and  wife  became  what  diplomatists 
Btyled  a “ little  strained  ” on  Sunday,  and  then, 
perhaps,  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get  away 
from  home.  His  impression  was  that  the  open- 
ing of  museums,  &c.,  would  tend  to  diminish 
drunkenness.  The  question  of  prevalent  in- 
temperance was  so  important  that  if  there  were 
a chance  of  removing  that  disgrace  in  some  de- 
gree the  experiment  would  be  worth  trying. 

Mr.  James  Heywood,  F.R.S.,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  thought  it  might,  perhaps,  be  advisable 
to  endeavour  to  get  one  museum,  say  that  at 
South  Kensington,  opened  on  Sunday,  as  an 
experiment.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  result 
would  be  so  favourable  as  to  lead  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  other  museums  and  public  galleries. 

Mr.  Alderman  Mathers,  of  Leeds,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  supported  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  Dundas,  M.P.,  moved  the 
second  resolution. 


w 1S74.  During  this. 

he  made  a large  number  o f ethnologic . 
architectural  drawings  among  which,  > 
from  nature,  are  to  be  found  repress.! 
types  of  almost  all  races  and  castes,  ana* 
tectural  styles  existing  in  No  rthern  India.! 
are  now  in  the  French  Court,  Exhibition 
South  Kensington,  and  deserve  more  at. 
than  they  appear  to  have  received.  M.l 
chagin  brought  home  a complete  assorts 
costumes,  arms,  and  furniture,  by  the  ass 


of  which  he  is  now  engaged  in  preparing^ 


“That  this  public  meeting  maintains  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  not  justified  in  assuming  that  it  would  be  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  extend  to  the 
metropolis  those  opportunities  for  instruction  and  recrea- 
tion which  can  now  be  enjoyed  in  the  suburbs ; this 
meeting  therefore  calls  upon  the  members  of  mechanics’ 
institutes,  workmen’s  clubs,  trade  societies,  and  other 
organisations  to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  them  on 
the  national  council  now  in  course  of  formation  by  the 
Sunday  Society,  in  order  that  it  may  ho  demonstrated  be- 
yond all  question  that  public  opinion  demands  the  opening 
of  the  national  collections  in  the  metropolis  on  Sunday ; 
and  this  meeting  calls  upon  the  electors  throughout  the 
country  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  question  iu  selecting 
candidates  lor  the  coming  general  election.” 


of  pictures,  which  he  proposes  to  call  a ‘P 
Poem,”  illustrative  of  the  stages  of  the  p’ 
of  European  influence  in  the  East.  Then 
last  only  of  this  series  of  pic  tur  cs  are  ex  •. 
The  first  represents  the  sp  acious  inter . 
mosque,  in  which  the  Great  Mogul  fi 
court  are  at  devotion,  and  is  1 0 be,  a3 
the  overture  to  the  introduction  of  Ei 
ambassadors ; and  the  last  is  a large 
minute  representation  of  the  procession 
Prince  of  Wales  through  Jeypur,  w‘ 
Vereschagin  describes  as  the  climax _i 
triumph  of  the  European  idea.  The  1. 
diate  pictures  are  being  prepared  tr  1 
studies  that  surround  the  gallery,  a 
represent  the  leading  incidents  of  modern’ 
history.  


He  referred  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  back  as 
1840,  that  distinguished  reformer,  Mr.  Hume, 
proposed  a resolution  very  similar  to  that  which 
was  proposed  now  upon  this  subject.  What  was 
called  the  “ thin-end-of-the- wedge  ” argument 
was  the  only  one  which  was  opposed  to  them, 
and  that  had  been  shown  to  bo  based  on  entirely 
false  premises.  He  urged  that  at  the  general 
election  which  would  come  at  no  very  distant 


.j’  j,  • , ...  . » „ wuiuu  wouiq  come  at  no  very  distant 

of  educated  friends,  unlimited  sources  of  pleasure  I date  the  electors  of  the  country,  while  not 


Protection  against  Fire.— T he  ret 

the  he  ad- quarters  of  the  Metr  oponw 
Brigade  from  Watling-street,  City,  can 
siderable  anxiety  among  the  inhabitant! 
east-central  district,  more  especially  a- 
considerable  magnitude  have  recently  0. 
causing  great  devastation  before  t h e ore 
could  arrive.  City  merchants  a r e aw 
system  of  self-protection,  and  no  • 
terest  attaches  to  the  fact  of  MeW* 
& Co.,  the  well-known  paper  m 
placing  over  the  whole  of  their  Pr 
Upper  Thames-street  hydrants,  mv  eDte4 
fire-engine  manufacturers,  Mess  rs.  « 

Mason.  Nearly  a dozen  other  U ty 
have  adopted  the  same  principle. 
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I LEICESTER  AND  ITS  TRADE. 
HOEThe’s  traveller,  who  renounced  “many 
!igs  in  order  to  enjoy  more,”  might  have 
!ad  that  enjoyment  on  coming  to  the  centre 
ihe  fair  county  of  Leicester,  on  the  banks  of 
! little  river  Soar.  Dating  back  before  the 
of  the  Romans,  and  having  claimed  for  it  the 
pit  of  being  built  over  by  King  Lear,  it  has 
honour  of  many  tokens  of  antiquity, — 
nan  stones  and  pavements  having  been  found, 
iles  having  been  battered,  historic  abbeys 
ing  vanished,  and  world-noted  inns  having 
!:d  away.  To  Leicester,  Wolsey  came  on  his 
ney  south,  but  took  thence  a more  momon- 
f journey  ; at  Leicester,  the  third  Richard 
ed  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  whilst 
»y  a noted  one  has  there  passed,  and  left 
| tokens  of  his  presence.  The  old  borough, 
:y  with  its  age  and  honours,  has  found  long 
]that  to  stand  still  is  practically  to  fall  back 
ae  rank  of  towns,  and  it  has  in  a considerable 
:ee  cultivated  those  industries  for  which  its 
ifcion  best  fits  it,  and  has  had  now  life  given  to 
i The  changes  it  has  known  have  been  great, 
pave  those  within  recent  times  been  the 
f,  or  those  bearing  less  fruit.  One  of  the 
jirkable  results  is  thac  the  population  of 
25  in  1821,  and  39,306  in  the  following 
p®»  had  risen  at  the  time  of  the  last  census 
<j),200.  The  olden  industry  of  hosiery  is  ex- 
edj  and  there  are  added  thereto,  on  a large 
j>,  the  manufacture  of  elastic  webbing, 

h,  gloves,  cottons,  woollens,  and  shoes. 

(joking  at  Leicester  as  it  was  a little  over  two 
P years  ago,  we  shall  find  that  its  govorn- 
|p  was  the  olden  type, — its  mayor  had  the 
dtance  of  a recorder  and  high  sheriff  as  well 
? bailiff.  There  were  quarterly  courts  of 
ion§  as  well  as  courts  leet  and  baron,  and  a 
Ijt  of  record.  The  “freemen’s  piece  ” gave 
.iese  gentlemen  special  privileges,  and  the 
,of  the  manor  was  then  a personage  of  more 
|i  nominal  importance.  The  town  was  even 
forward  in  the  ranks  of  boroughs, — it  was 
i lighted  by  gas,  it  had  stately  public 
<:es;  its  passing  canal  and  the  Leicester  and 
jinington  Railroad  gave  to  it  many  facilities 
ufiic  then  exceptional.  Amongst  its  five 
<h  churches  some  bore  the  impress  of  the 
jnpaniments  of  the  civil  wars.  It  had  a 
lit  or  more  of  chapels, — Baptists  predomi- 
g therein;  and  its  hospitals,  schools, 

i, ms,  and  charities  were  many.  Turning  to 
ade,  hosiery,  and  especially  the  production 
rrsted  stockings,  was  pi  eminent, — 18,000 
His  of  hose  being  estimated  as  then  weekly 
[.  There  were  bleachers  in  those  days  on 


minor  but  not  unimportant  industries  which 
cluster  in  country  towns.  It  furnishes  the 
example  which  is  so  frequent  in  Britain  of  a 
drifting  of  industry  into  certain  grooves  ; partly 
because  there  is  a favourable  situation,  and 
partly  because  the  outgrowth  of  one  large 
industry  almost  necessarily  brings  others  in  its 
wake.  The  chief  industries  of  Leicester  have 
beon  those  already  indicated,  and  there  are 
necessarily  brought  with  them  other  subsidiary 
trades,— trades  which  contribute  to  the  needs  of 
the  larger  industries.  Trades  are  like  the  in- 
sects in  the  distich,  which  had  “ smaller  fleas  ” 
the  latter  being  attended  by  others  still  more 
small,  and  “ so  on  ad  infinitum:'  It  is  so  in  Lei- 
cester to  an  extent  which  it  is  needless  farther 
to  recapitulate. 

With  this  industrial  grdwth,  there  is  a full 
development  of  those  institutions  which  almost 
invariably  attend  the  growth  of  towns,  and  of 
some  of  the  undesirable  but  inevitable  accom- 


interest  my  brother  architects  in  the  claims  of 
tins  most  deserving  charity,  and,  if  possible,  to 
call  forth  their  bounty. 

*uls,t\Ii!raV0>d  tbe  honour  of  being  appointed  to  succeed 
lu,  ,S‘CLne-7  8n,lirke  in  tho  of  President  of 

the  Architects  Benevolent  Society. 

Jind.  The  generous  legacies  bequeathed  to  the  Charity 
'oar  Jate  members,  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
Uio  former  Wing  lelt  1001.,  ,„d  tta  Ialter  1,0001.  toward, 
our  tunas. 

, 3rd:  ThP  generous  offer  of  Mr.  George  Godwin  to  con- 
i7!  *v!t0  w °n-C0  fourteen  other  contributors  can 

tw  nn<  r ?jC  n s.lmJ,ar  amount  within  three  months,  so 
, °d  caPltal  of  the  charity  might  bo  brought  up 
to  5,000/-  (an  amount  which  would  even  then  contrast  un- 
iavourably  with  the  2o,36oZ.  subscribed  by  the  engineers  for 
a similar  benevolent  purpose). 

Lp  to  the  period  when  the  two  legacies  I have  already 
mentioned  accrued  to  us,  only  two  others  in  twenty-eight 
years  had  been  left,  amounting  in  all  to  22(1/.  The  funds 
, V.p^r0thlend  of  last  year  amounted  to  2,393/.  6s.  8d. 

( Stock  New  Three  per  Cents.)  to  which  there  was  added 

in  January  last  177/.  Is.  2d.,  and  there  will  soon  have  to  bo 
f&J.ed  whatever  additional  stock  Mr.  Johnson’s  bequest  of 
1,000/.  may  produce.  It  is  to  raise  this  fund  to  5,(10'’/.  that 
the  council  now  appeal  to  the  good  feeling  of  our  profes- 
sion. ihe  subscribers  to  this  chnrity  are  only  269,  con- 


• i mi “ ‘“ovaiiuie  accom-  mo  council  now  appeal  to  thi 

pamments.  The  infirmary  is  actively  at  work  . The  subscribers  to  this  uu»noj  are 
With  other  curative  institutions  • scionm  ! “n“utinS  d31f  3a- : what  may  now  be  the  number  of  arclii- 
literature  have  varied  tarn-  .IfS  S2 

Deen  an  ample  growtli  of  the  phases  of  religious  1 an<j ?h}?ldd  be  remembered  that  amongst  the  numerous 
life  and  of  its  extent.  The  Victoria  Park  £ „„„  I , ?ainful  ca3?3  ""hick  c°m®  before  the  council  for  relief, 
of  tho  lun^s  of  the  town  . I 3 006  i a la*£®  Proportion  are  from  tho  outside  of  tho  metropolitan 

z or  tile  town,  and  there  are  recrea-  practitioners,  or  from  members  of  the  Institute.  In  tho 
tion-giounds  and  other  exemplifications  of  green  In3t‘tute  alone  there  are  now  680  fellows  and  associates, 
oases  111  the  midst  of  brick  and  mortar  TliJj'  in  the  Architectural  Association  about  700,  not  mem- 

™a?e\nuo  h“  i^rWag8WOTk9’t,’od™“!' 

ways  aie  known,  and  there  are  other  tokens  of  ■ ™«8t,nn>plhng  to  press  unduly  on  the  generosity  of  those 
the  enterprise  of  the  town  and  of  the  influx  of  SM7®  freadT  30  liberally  subscribed,  nor  is  it  right 
capital  thereto.  Crime  in  the  bnrmfrrl  l ' S shou,Id  do  30  3ee'"S  that  a large  number  of  archi- 

of  tbn  Y L X-  CD0  borong'1  IS  not  tecta  who  could  well  afford  it  neither  subscribe  nor  give  ; 

or  trie  lightest  order  at  times,  as  the  borough  ' but  lf  our  efforts  fail  to  enlist  tho  sympathy  of  these  indi- 
quarter sessions  prove.  The  2,000  nannpra  and  : 7,d  , »ust  as  a last  resource  turn  again  to  the  “ will- 

200  vagrants  weekly  relieved  oW  tut  c f&f  !ta  aid  to  realise  the  important  object 

reiievea  show  that  of  df’Kmng  a funded  investment  of  5,000/.  To  those  who 

povorty  Leicester  has  its  share.  But  there  arc  I WDU  ■'  mconyenient  to  make  prcenl  donation.,  iro 
lighter  gleams  in  the  picture,  as  the  lirovident  I A?11  *lllupomt  to  jho  gei,leroua  examples  of  Mr.  Nelsou  nnd 
associations,  the  savings  banks  nrwq  c-  -I  Mr-  Johnson.  ivnd  ask.them  to  do  likewise— remembering 

assoriations  tofitif  J ,„l -f  t n ! and  8,milar  thffc  annual  subscriptions  will  go  far  to  compon- 

associations  testify  ; whilst  the  character  of  the  aa‘®f°r  the  lack  of  present  donations. 


i r xi  , ’ uo  ^uttracieror  tne 

workmen  of  the  town  must  bo  stated  to  be  as 
high  as  in  towns  of  a similar  extent. 

Wooed  by  more  than  one  railway  company  — 
for  the  Groat  Northern  Company  is  spending 
large  sums  on  the  completion  of  its  lines  com 
verging  near  Leicester,— with  central  position, 
and  great  advantages  for  its  special  trades  tho 
town  should  be  able  very  materially  to  advance 
in  the  future,  and  probably  at  as  rapid  a rate  as 
it  has  done  in. the  immediate  past.  When  one 
or  two  industries  on  a large  scale  are  planted 
in  a district,  it  is  rare  to  find  a falling  off  in  that 
district,  unless  it  arises  from  the  decay  of  the 
trade  from  some  of  the  changes  necessarily 
arising  from  time  to  time  through  the  application 
ot  scientific  discoveries.  The  chief  trades  of 
Leicester  may  be  subject  to  the  momentary 
! caprices  of  fashion,  but  they  are  not  so  subject 
to  those  more  moment-rms  .-I  t 


Island  1 the  bootmakers  were  many  - and  ?“PUCea  °f  fashi™'  lmt  so  subject 

k gloves,  hats,, aces,  yarn ZZgloZtl  0^11^  S ‘f  Vf  “'-“f  “ ^ ** 
h,  and  umbrellas  were  amongst  tho  articles  i + 7i?'  i o b°ot  fcrad®.1f  nofc>  for  instance,  subject 
1 i whilst  speoial  iudustrSs ll  l t!  to , ther evoi lutmns  which  the  iron  trade  of  G(eat 


n 1*1  . e t ulito  (vl  ULIt-o 

'I ; whilst  special  industries  employed  frame 
is  and  stocking-frame  needle-makers, 
li.c  and  travel  were  ministered  to  by  a very 
l numbor  of  coaches  and  carriers,  and  by 
[rater  conveyances,  furnished  by  the  Pick- 
i,  the  Pickerings,  and  tho  Wheatcrofts  of 
jay ; but  though  there  had  been  a cheapen- 
rlf  the  cost  of  fuel  by  the  opening  of  the 
;ay  just  named,  the  trade  of  the  town, 
ft  in  a few  special  articles,  was  very  limited, 
iiestionably  the  position  of  the  county  has, 
’.very  considerable  extent,  dominated  the 
Itcter  of  the  trade  of  the  capital.  Its 
>1  position,  and  the  absence  of  any  large 
i of  minerals  capable  of  being  remnnera- 
’’  worked,  have  kept  from  the  county  certain 
Ntries  which  in  recent  years  have  very 
'iy  swelled  the  trade  of  many  counties  ; 
(he  great  agricultural  regions  around 
-ster  have  given  to  it  other  trades  in  which 
[3  acquired  pre  eminence  over  many  dis- 
• The  shoe  manufacture  has  taken  root  in 
iwn  to  an  extent  almost  undreamt  of  in 
Drthern  regions,  where  the  old  proverb  is 
p T T.here  ia  nothing  like  iron”;  and  some 
e Leicester  establishments  in  the  shoe 
.for  completeness  and  extent,  and  for  the 
ion  of  tho  newest  and  most  efficient 
jtnery,  may  rank  with  the  best  in  the 
om.  In  another  class  of  trade-in  the 
5-web  manufacture,  Leicester  holds  no 
rank ; in  wool  and  in  hosiery  the  trade 
’ town  has  increased  with  the  years  that 
passed  over  it,  and  its  exporting  con- 
■i  seems  to  have  increased  of  late.  Whilst 
may  still  be  looked  to  as  amongst  the 
th0  fc^ades,  there  are  others  which  have 
fuccessfuUy  cultivated.  The  implement 
[Of  the  town  are  noted;  its  breweries  are 
lie  extent ; and  it  has  to  the  full  those 


tj  “uu  uaae  or  ureat 

Britain  has  experienced  within  the  past  score 
of  years,  and  which  it  is  apparently  now  a»ain 
experiencing.  Thus  with  something  like  °sta- 
bihty  m many  of  her  industries,  with  public 
spirit  in  some  of  her  citizens,  and  with  capital 
galore,  the  future  of  Leicester  should  be  pro- 
sperous. It  does  not  appear  likely  to  make 
those  new  departures  in  trade  which  give  such 
great  impetus  to  towns  that  have  been  flourish- 
ing previously ; but  it  is  in  every  way  likely  to 
continue  that  steady  growth  which  it  has  main- 
tained for  so  long,  and  which  has  given  it  no 
mean  rank  in  the  roll  of  inland  towns. 


' ~ - -“V  ‘V  VL  (acovui  UUIIUL1UI 

Iu  reply  to  Mr.  Godwin's  generous  offer  we  have  had  up 
to  the  present  rime  but  five  favourable  responses.  It  is 
true  that  this  offer  may  have  been  very  imperfectly  made 
known  to  the  profession  generally;  nnd  one  of  the  ohjects 
i.  have  in  view  in  this  appeal  is  to  let  so  generous  an  ex- 
ample be  more  publicly  known.  If  wo  iuil  to  get  tho 
number  proposed  at  the  larger  amount,  we  can  but  seek  to 
realise  the  deficiency  by  smaller  donations  : individual 
members  uniting  together  to  make  up  sums  (or  parses)  of 
100/.  each.  I have  Mr.  Godwin's  authority  for  saying  that 
his  otter  will  remain  good  and  the  time  be  extended  to 
six  months  provided  tnat  the  deficiency  be  by  that  time 
made  up  and  duly  invested.  I cannot  believe  that  this 
will  be  found  an  unreasonable  hope. 

XT  T,  Thomas  H.  Wyatt,  President,  A.B.S. 

No.  /7,  Great  Itussell-street. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

AN  APPEAL. 

t the  years  1870>  1871,  and  1872,  when 

I had  the  honour  of  being  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  I ventured, 
in  each  of  the  annual  addresses  which  it  was 
my  duty  to  read,  to  set  forth  tho  strong  aud 
urgent  claims  that  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society  had  upon  the  support  and  sympathy  of 
our  profession.  I stated  in  1871  that  only 
256  architects  throughout  the  Uuited  Kingdom 
subscribed  to  this  fund,  and  of  that  number, 
with  519  (fellows  and  associates)  members  of 
the  Institute,  only  153  members  were  subscribers. 
I regret  to  say  that  in  the  last  of  those  three 
years  I had  to  read  a letter  from  the  secretary 
of  this  society,  in  which  he  said,— “ Up  to  the 
present  time  the  Society  has  had  little  further 
accession  of  funds  in  tho  shape  of  donations  or 
subscriptions  traceable  to  the  appeals  you  have 
made.”  This  result  somewhat  damped  my 
efforts  and  my  hopes,  but  three  circumstances 
which  have  somewhat  lately  occurred  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  I may  once  more  seek  to 


THE  PROPOSED  MUSEUM  FOR 
SOUTH  LONDON. 

The  proposal  is  revived  for  the  establishment 
of  a museum  in  South  London,  and  last  week 
a public  meeting  on  the  subject  was  held  at  the 
Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge,  Colonel 
Beresford,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  During  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place,  it  transpired  that 
Messrs.  Sutton  & Dudley,  the  builders,  had 
offered  the  use  of  the  hall  in  tho  late  Surrey 
Gardens,  provided  a certain  sum  was  spent  on 
the  building,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  other 
conditions  required  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & Dudley 
were  such  as  to  preclude  Government  support. 
Mr.  Andrew  Dunn,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
representation  of  Southwark  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, said,  in  some  remarks  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  museum,  that  the 
City  companies  were  manifesting  great  liberality 
in  regard  to  the  public  education,  especially 
in  regard  to  art  classes,  museums,  technical 
education,  and  libraries  in  connexion  therewith ; 
and  it  had  struck  him  that  if  they  saw  on  the 
part  of  gentlemen  in  whom  they  had  confidence 
earnest  effort  in  South  London,  they  would 
come  forward  with  help.  He  was,  therefore,  dis- 
posed to  urge  that  a body  of  gentlemen  be 
appointed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a suitable  free- 
hold site  for  a museum  for  South  London.  Some 
gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  building  opera- 
tions should  be  consulted  to  ascertain  what  the 
necessary  buildings  would  cost.  Government 
had  given  large  sums  of  money  to  Bethnal- 
geeen,  on  a certain  condition,  that  condition 
bring  that  the  money  should  be  subscribed  in 
the  locality  to  purchase  a freehold  site,  and 
they  had  offered  the  same  for  South  London. 
He  believed  that  if  they  could  secure  the  free- 
hold site  they  would  help  them,  as  they  had 
helped  Bethnal  - green,  and  even  build  the 
museum.  He  therefore  proposed  that  a com- 
mittee  be  appointed  to  use  every  endeavour  to 
find  a suitable  plot  of  freehold  ground  for  the 
erection  of  a library  and  museum.  The  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee named  and  appointed  accordingly. 
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the  midland  railway  company  and 
the  house  demolitions  in 

SOMERS-TOWN. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company,  which,  nnder 
its  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  upward^  of  hve 


years  ago,  baa  been  engaged  daring  the  last 
three  years  in  clearing  away  almost  all  the 
houses  and  other  premises  m Somers-town, 
covering  an  area  of  some  seventeen  acres,  has 
ao-ain,  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  had 
a°  lai-r^e  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
demolishing  more  than  100 other  tenements,  and 
there  has  been  a repetition  of  the  former  out- 
cries by  the  inhabitants  that  they  are  being  un- 
fairly ejected.  The  scene  presented  at  Somers- 
town  at  the  present  moment  is  certainly  one  or 
much  desolation.  Long  ranges  of  streets  ot 
houses  are  roofless.  In  many  cases  the  bare 


walls  only  are  remaining  ; 


other  houses  still 


standing  are  more  or  less  in  a dilapidated  con- 
dition, whilst  several  acres  of  ground  are  still 
covered  with  the  debris  of  the  houses  already 
demolished.  The  compauy  are  clearing  the 
ground  piecemeal,  so  to  speak,  and  it  is  said 
that  something  like  eight  years  will  elapse 
before  it  can  be  all  cleared.  In  the  meantime 
the  trade  of  the  locality  has  been  to  a great 
extent  destroyed,  and  the  shopkeepers  and  in- 
habitants have  been  forced  to  migrate  to  other 
localities.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  progress 
of  the  clearances  now  going  forward  force  has 
had  to  be  used  in  many  instances  in  ejecting  the 
tenants,  and  that  in  several  cases  the  furniture 
was  turned  into  the  streets.  What  the  company 
intend  to  do  with  the  land  when  they  have 
finally  cleared  it  appears  to  be  involved  in 
mystery.  It  has  been  variously  stated  that  it 
is  "to  be  converted  into  a huge  goods  dep6t then 
again  it  was  rumoured  that  the  company’s  in- 
tention was  to  construct  a spacious  wholesale 
vegetable  market ; and  now  a report  is  current 
that  a portion  of  the  ground  is  to  be  turned  into 
a garden  and  recreation-gronud  for  the  use  of 
the  visitors  patronising  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel. 
We  should  be  interested  iu  knowing  what  has 
become  of  the  former  inhabitants. 


NORTH  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY’S 
SURPLUS  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  twenty-first  sale  of  the  surplus  property 
belonging  to  the  North  London  Railway  Com- 
pany took  place  at  the  Auction  Mart  last  week, 
when  twenty- three  lots  were  offered  by  Messrs. 
Beadel  & Co.,  consisting  of  several  plots  of  build- 
ing land  adjoining  the  company’s  railway  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Barnsbury,  Highbury,  Ball’s 
Pond-road,  Dalston,  Shoreditch,  and  Bow.  The 
property  likewise  included  house  and  shop  pro- 
perty in  the  same  localities,  and  also  in  Camden 
Town.  There  was  a very  numerous  attendance, 
including  several  persons  connected  with  build- 
ing, and  the  competition  for  the  various  lots 
was  close  and  spirited,  the  whole  of  the  property 
offered,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  lots, 
being  sold.  The  first  lot  offered  was  a large 
freehold  public-house  in  Chalk  Farm-road,  Cam- 
den Town,  called  the  Carnarvon  Castle,  which 
was  knocked  down  for  4,000Z.  A large  block  of 
freehold  building  land,  close  to  the  Dalston 
Junction  station,  containing  45,000  superficial 
feet,  described  as  very  eligible  for  the  erection 
of  manufacturing  and  business  premises,  was 
sold  for  3,300Z.  There  are  some  buildings  and 
materials  on  the  ground  which  the  railway 
company  undertake  to  remove.  Another  free- 
hold plot  of  building  land,  adjoining  the  first- 
named  lot,  and  containing  an  area  of  2,440 
superficial  feet,  realised  500Z.  A block  of  free- 
hold building  land,  opposite  Bryant  &,  May’s 
match  manufactory  at  Bow,  containing  3,600 
superficial  feet,  and  at  present  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Third  Essex  Artillery  Company, 
was  sold  for  G00Z.  The  other  building 
plots  included  land  in  Great  Eastern-street, 
Holywell-lane,  and  Drysdale-street,  Shoreditch, 
the  prices  realised  for  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty ranging  from  Is.  6d.  up  to  about  4s.  per 
superficial  foot.  Two  ground-rents  of  30Z.  per 
annum  each,  secured  by  house  and  shop  pro- 
perty at  the  Highbury  Station  buildings,  each 
sold  for  760Z.  The  proceeds  of  the  day’s  sale 
amounted  to  upwards  of  17.000Z, 


Growth  of  Hornsey. — Fifty  years  ago  this 


THE  HOUSES  ON  THE  MILK  WOOD. ESTATE, 
AND  THE  SPECULATIVE  BUILDER. 

The  outcry  which  is  at  present  being  made 
bv  a certain  section  of  builders  against  bye-laws 
proposed  to  be  enforced  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  connexion  with  the  Metropolis 
Baildings  Amendment  Act  of  last  session, 
suggests  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  the  com- 
plaining parties  are  entitled  to  much  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  A few  facts  respect- 
in"  the  buildings  on  the  Milkwood  Estate, 
at°  Brixton,  where  considerably  more  than  a 
thousand  houses  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  houses  and  shops  are  run 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  by  a cer- 
tain class  of  builders.  Those  who  may  have 
passed  along  the  various  roads  on  the  estate 
during  the  time  the  erection  of  the  houses  was 
in  progress,  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the 
aunouno3:nent  in  almost  every  dwelling^  it 
was  completed,  “this  house  to  be  sold”;  and 
in  this  respect  the  builder  has,  in  the  main,  been 
successful.  He  has  managed  to  dispose  of  the 
tenements  which  he  has  erected,  to  the  well-to- 
do  artisan  and  the  mercantile  clerk,  who  have 
purchased  them  either  as  an  investment  or  for 
occupation,  and  the  estate  knows  the  builder  no 
more.  As  regards  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  houses  on  the  estate,  however,  it  now  turns 
out  that  it  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  unfor- 
tunate purchasers,  who  find  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  dwellings  in  many  respects  badly 
built,  and  comparatively  worthless,  the  materials 
being  unsound  and  fragile,  whilst  the  structural 
arrangements  as  respects  decency  and  general 
domestic  convenience  are  simply  discreditable. 

Should  any  one  doubt  the  correctness  of 
these  allegations,  let  him  pay  a personal  visit 
to  the  estate,  as  the  writer  of  this  notice  has 
done,  and  examine  and  judge  for  himself.  He 
will  find,  for  example,  in  the  locality  of  Poplar- 
walk- road,  where  some  200  houses  have  been 
built,  that  many  of  them  are  of  the  most  un- 
substantial character,  and  seemingly  dangerous 
to  live  iu.  The  writer  inspected  several  of  these 
houses  of  cards,  in  company  with  the  tenants 
and  some  of  the  purchasers,  and  as  a sample 
of  the  structures,  it  may  be  stated  that  mortar 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  dispensed 
with,  the  material  used  in  lieu  of  that  essential 
ingredient  for  good  and  safe  building  being 
mainly  earth,  with  an  infinitesimal  sprinkling  of 
lime,  the  consequence  being  that  the  so-called 
mortar  is  now  nothing  more  than  dry  dust,  fast 
crumbling  away,  and  during  the  visit  this  fact 
was  illustrated  by  an  ordinary  dinner-knife  being 
easily  passed  through  the  walls  in  several 
places  between  the  different  courses  of  brick- 
work. Fissures  and  cracks  in  the  walls  are 
observable  in  numerous  instances,  and  in  many 
cases  there  are  manifest  indications  that  unless 
substantial  repairs  and  even  rebuilding  are 
undertaken,  the  structures  must  come  to  pieces. 
The  bricks  are  also  of  very  inferior  description, 
whilst  the  woodwork,  including  both  floors, 
windows,  staircases,  and  doors,  is  best 
described  as  being  of  “ green  ” material.  In 
many  cases  the  interior  walls  are  plastered  with 
the  same  “mortar”  as  has  been  used  in  the 
exterior  of  the  buildings,  and  one  of  our  inform- 
ants,— a purchaser, — remarked  that  “ the  paper- 
ing alone  saved  them.”  Another  fact  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  was  the  defective  drainage  and 
sewer  arrangements  of  many  of  the  houses,  and 
we  were  Bhown  two  cases  which  we  were 
assured  were  only  representative  of  many  others 
on  the  estate.  In  these  cases  the  connecting 
drain-pipes  of  the  houses  with  the  main  sewers 
were  constantly  choked  up,  and  this  was  alleged 
to  be  owing  to  the  Board  surveyor  having  been 
deceived  by  several  of  the  builders,  who  instead 
of  connecting  each  house  by  a separate  drain- 
pipe with  the  main  sewer,  had  made  one  drain- 
pipe common  to  a number  of  houses.  Large 
numbers  of  the  houses  on  the  other  different 
roads  on  the  estate  are  of  a similar  character 
to  those  in  Poplar- walk-road,  although  it  is  only 
fair  to  admit  that  some,  especially  of  those  at 
the  south  or  Herne-hill  end,  are  of  a much 
superior  description.  The  cheerless  character, 
however,  of  those  portions  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  a 
constant  change  of  tenants,  until,  like  some 
other  building  centres  of  the  kind  in  Peckham 
and  the  neighbourhood,  the  estate  has  been 
designated  “Slopers’  Island.”  It  i3  to  be  hoped 


THE  MOSQUE  OF  CORDOVA.  ' jj 
gIB) — xn  fija  interesting  account  of  the  Mosqi 


of  Cordova,  published  in  your  impression  of  tl! 
10th  inst.,  the  writer,  as  well  as  M.  Theophiljj 
Gautier,  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  thi 
the  whole  of  this  vast  building  was  erected  t 
Abdu-r-raliman  I.  in  as  short  a time  as  twenty 
one  years.  This  idea,  however,  is  not  correct 
for  tho  first  mosque,  built  between  786-72 1 
consisted  in  plan  of  only  eleven  aisles,  rnnnii, 
from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-one  aisles 
the  direction  from  west  to  east ; and  it  was  r 
till  961-967  that  Hakem  II.  cut  through  t 
southern  wall  and  continued  the  aisles  tweb 
bays  further  to  the  south,  the  central  aisle  to 
minating  in  the  exquisite  Mihrab  and  chape 
rich  in  mosaic.  Later  still, — 988-1001, — i. 
Massour  cut  arches  through  the  eastern  wa 
and  added  eight  more  aisles,  extending  the  whr 
length  of  the  older  building. 

On  a careful  examination,  a month  or  so  ag 
of  the  styles  of  the  three  portions  of  t . 
building,  we  found  that  the  differences  of  di 
are  very  marked  in  the  columns,  capitals,  a 
arches.  In  the  earliest  portion  the  coluni : 

of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  irregularly  plac 

with  regard  to  their  colours,  with  Roman  ai 
Byzautine  capitals  most  richly  and  delicate  j 
carved. 

In  the  addition  of  Hakem  II.  the  columns  e , 
uniform  in  size,  and  the  black  and  red  mar1 
is  arranged  alternately,  the  capitals  be: 
blocked  out  to  the  proportions  and  outlines  I 
the  ancient  Corinthian  ones,  while  the  doub 
semicircular  arches  are  beautifully  construe-!, 
in  brick  and  stone.  There  are  between  th 
arches  (in  the  middle  aisle)  engaged  sei 
octagonal  shafts  of  Btone  corbelled  out, 
most  delicately  fluted  and  carved  in  var, 
interlacing  patterns.  On  these  formerly  reBi: 
the  tie-beams.  The  latest  addition  to  the  e 
is  carried  out  in  a rough  and  inferior  maun 
the  columns  in  some  cases  are  most  irregula;: 
spaced  out,  making  the  arches  of  varied  shay: 
and  the  capitals  are  very  coarsely  blocked  c p 
in  fact,  the  evidence  of  the  building  it;: 
proves  that  it  is  not  of  one  date,  and  that 
old  story  of  the  twenty-one  years  does  not  “l:i 
water.” 

With  regard  to  the  destructive  work  uoum 
the  Christians,  while  deeply  regretting  it, 
is  forced  to  admire  the  ingenuity  aud  skill  eJ  i 
cised  in  providing  the  supports  for  the  w 
and  buttresses  of  the  choro,  and  the  rich  n 
ner  in  which  those  great  blocks  of  masonry  > 
treated,  especially  behind  the  high  altar,  [jj 
there  is  another  great  chapel  introduced  i 
and  destroying  fifteen  bays  of,  Hakem  x 
work,  which  has  nothing  in  its  design  or  del 
which  can  palliate  its  intrusion.  I thoroug 
agree  with  the  writer  that  this  building  mf  i 
the  Christians  of  that  day  appear  the  “int'e 
people.”  R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 


parish  now  building  bye-laws  will  at  least'  be 


THE  THREATENED  CHURCHES  OFT 
CITY  OF  LONDON. 


gIRj  — Feeling,  for  many  reasons,  a g- 
tenderness  towards  those  threatened  churo 
and  believing  their  demolition  would  bo  a l 
and  retrograde  step,  I cannot  resist  the  imp' 
though  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  sir 
they°remain,  I shall  never  again  behold  tl 
to  second  your  protest  of  last  Saturday  ag; 
it; — not  with  any  hope  of  strengthening  y 
you  have  ably  advanced,  but  simply  to  let- 
more  voice  be  heard  in  their  behalf. 

I well  remember,  on  my  first  visit  to  Loi 
now  thirty  years  ago,  the  first  objects  I sol- 
for,  after  St.  Paul’s,  being  Wren’s  parish  chore- 
all  of  which,  from  what  I had  read  of  the 
considered  highly  worthy  of  inspection,  as 
now, — masterpieces  of  planning,  showing 
application  of  geometry  to  architectural 
position  as  it  is  shown,  perhaps,  nowhere, 
and  how  perfect  uniformity  and  symmetry- 


be  called  by  it  out  of  the  most  irreguiay 
. _ .lmio  Without'1 


amorphous  space;  which  alone, 
carving  and  other  valuable  features  ox  y 
° « -.,1 uurimr  not 


is  25  000  Snmo  i • , ,,  , aL  ounaing  Dye-iaws  will  at  least  be 

not  above  10  inhabitants,  now  have  over  2°60of  [buildings  of  .S characte^'™  °E  °ther 


carving  a Liu  uimoi  — . , 

of  them  referred  to  by  you,  and  saying  noi  . 
about  historic  prestige  and  antiquity,  JJ 
render  them  worthy  of  the  land  they  s 
however  valuable. 

Since  this  first  visit  they  have  grow; 
familiar  to  my  eye,  bodily  and  mentau 
household  things,  and  their  steeples  ess 

corrected  pi 


Mr.  Carpenter  has  sent  uo  - ---  ortua. 
I the  mosque  ; and  we  will  make  an  opp 
* publish  it. 


May  24,  1879.] 
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.res  in  that  picture  of  London  which  dwells 
y memory,  and  without  which  it  would 
London  no  longer.  Their  removal  will 
I a lonely  air  to  the  cathedral,  to  which 
ij  servo  as  connecting  links  leading  off  to 
secular  and  ordinary  street  architecture, 
which  will  seem  like  a mother  robbed  of 
^offspring.  It  will  produce  a change  of 
;t  that  will,  I should  fancy,  be  felt  as  a 
ijacholy  one  by  those  who  never  entered 
1 churches  ; something  like  what  would  be 
inted  by  Constantinople  despoiled  of  her 
irets,  or  a park  of  its  trees, 
by  are  not  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
:les  in  the  world.  They  do  not  exhibit 
r and  spire  so  blended  into  one  beautiful 
ouro  as  some  celebrated  Gothic  examp'es. 
i of  the  threatened  steeples  are  without 
‘poetic  element,  the  colonnade,  which  so 
lies  Bow  steeple  and  that  of  Dean  Aldridge 
[ford;  but  they  are  most  of  them  pleasing 
bicturesque  in  outline,  and  all  original 
pimeuts  of  artistic  feeling  for  form,  and 
to  the  true  method  of  working  and 
jiing  beauty  and  originality.  Wren  rightly 
ijthe  spire  (a  Gothic  feature)  small,  and 
lunited  the  pyramidal  to  the  prismatic 
l and  conducted  from  the  square  to  the 
final  prism.  He  made  in  these  structures, 
sieve,  no  misapplication  of  the  Classic 
I j for  nothing  could  produce  a more 
i play  of  light  and  shade,  or  pleasing  out- 
Ijjainst  the  sky,  than  the  kind  of  compo- 
st which  he  aimed,  and  in  two  or  three 
ijoes  most  successfully  achieved.  One  ex- 
C,  that  of  St.  Edmund’s,  Lombard-street, 

| its  spire  concave, — a graceful  feature, 
v of  imitation,  and  most  of  them  an  aerial 
ess  suited  to  their  aerial  position, 
(whatever  their  merits  or  demerits,  they 
te  finishing  points,  pinnacles,  or  finials  of 
[ty,  which  would  be  disfigured  by  their 
pion  as  much  as  would  a Gothic  minster 
■i  levelling  of  its  clearstory  battlement, — 
lit  a disfigurement,  perhaps,  as  the  domo- 
Lf  thirty  whole  streets,  or  the  bombard- 
llif  the  City  from  the  Thames  would  pro- 
jj  And  there  is  not  a man  of  true  taste  and 
ped  judgment  but  would  feel  London  to  bo 
In’er,  and  that  the  land  they  occupy  had 
nearly  recovered  for  any  secular  or  com- 
rl  purpose  by  the  loss  of  such  familiar 
Ij,  which  were  growing,  by  the  “golden 
jf  time”  and  historio  associations,  more 
fating  every  year. 

|p  preservation  i3  the  more  important  as 
iisquo  skyline  is  that  in  which  our  cities 
aficient,  and  especially  behind  Oriental 
ijvhich  far  outshine  ours  in  brilliancy  of 

I rising  iuto  the  air,  as  they  have  done  in 
sness  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
ed  and  covered. 

would  fancy  that  the  odour  of  sanctity 
ittaches  to  buildings  long  devoted  to  the 
of  God,  and  from  which  the  incense  of 
i aud  praise  had  gone  up  to  heaven  for 
renerations,  would  be  a sufficient  shield 
(protection  of  both  churches  and  steeples, 
i.rd  for  this  will,  I fear,  have  an  ill  effect 
i he  minds  of  the  people,  especially  the 
:r  aud  uneducated  classes,  who,*  uu- 
limed  to  make  nice  distinctions,  will 
| S0e  in  the  demolition  of  the  thirty 
IBS  so  many  altars  thrown  down,  so  many 
fa-directed  fingers  put  aside.  While  we 
it  as  a blow  at  architecture  and  as  a slight 
Bat  man,  who  no  doubt  thought  when°he 
^instructing  so  excellently,  that  he  was 
!'  ^or  eternity,  by  the  people  generally  it 
deemed  a blow  at  religion  itself. 

■’W  not  if  it  has  been  suggested  before, 
[.mportant  do  these  steeples  appear  to  me 
|ispect  aud  identity  of  the  City,  that,  if 
i use  could  bo  found  for  the  churches, 
worthy  of  their  character  and  original 
tion  (which  I cannot  think  to  be  the 
'i.ud  their  destruction  is  really  inevitable, 

Id  still  plead  for  the  sparing  of  the 
s,  which  would  occupy  but  little  space 
panson  of  the  whole  sites,  aa  marks  of 
■and  historic  spots,  dear  to  memory  aud 
ILughshmeu  of  any  feeling  for  art  or 
Samuel  Huggins. 


ST.  SEPULCHRE’S  CHURCH,  HOLBORN 
ZZ  VIADUCT. 

Sir,—  A statement  having  been  made  in  the  Builder  of 
last,  week  “ that,  in  consequence  of  the  Great  Fire,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  strengthened  the  four  great  piers  sup- 
porting the  tower  by  inserting  semicircular  arches  and 
columns  beneath,  these  have  been  wholly  removed,  &e., 
the  resu’t  is  the  tower  has  bulged,  and  the  stone  staircase 
13  tilled  with  concrete,”  may  I be  allowed  to  quote  from  » 
minute  of  the  vestry  books  that  “ the  alterations  under  the 
steeple  ’ were  carried  out  iu  the  year  1790,  not  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  as  alleged,  but  sixty-seven  years  after 
Ins  death,  when  the  circular  arches  wore  inserted  within  the 
ancient  Gothic  arches  of  the  tower,  not  with  the  intention 
ol  strengthening  the  tower,  whichit  did  not  require,  but  te 
invest  the  work  with  a Classical  dress,  and  to  cover  the 
surlaee  of  the  damaged  stonework  where  much  caloiuod  bv 
the  ellects  of  the  Fire.  The  tower  has  ‘‘not  bulged,”  bul 
hnding  that  the  western  buttress  to  the  stone  staircisewu1 
out  of  an  upright  (“  had  bulged  ”),  and  that  there  weretwr 
or  more  old  cracks  in  the  masonry  of  this  turret  staircase 
i tlunlr  the  okurehwardens,  upon  my  representation,  and 
exercising  a wise  discretion,  directed  the  lower  portion  to 
be  made  solid,  which  was  carefully  carriod  out  with  brick- 
work in  cement. 

The  groins  generally  in  the  porch  probably  suffered  also 
flatly  at  the  time  of  the  Fire,  aud  later  on  at  the  hand 
ot  the  plasterers,  when  its  ribs  and  carved  bosses  were 
covered  with  cemont.  This  has  been  very  lately  careful!  v 
removed,  and  in  so  doing  revealed  the  sad  havoc  made 
from  the  effects  of  the  Fire,  and  iu  hacking  off  the  surface 
ot  the  stonework  to  receive  the  cement. 

I would  also  ask  to  be  allowed  to  remind  your  readers 
that,  in  reply  to  the  question  “ did  any  body  (even  the 
architect  at  present  in  charge  of  the  works)  know  what  was 
intended  to  be  done  with  the  iuterior?  " which  was  asked 
at  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archeo- 
logical Society,  I there  distinctly  stated  that  there  had 
been  two  faculties  applied  for  by  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish,  and  to  each  of  these  before  they 
could  bo  lodged  at  the  bishop’s  registry  office,  the  plans 
and  specihca' ions  are  required  to  be  prepared  to  accompany 
each  application  for  a faculty  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  works,  which  were  duly  lodged  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  \ lcar-General,  Dr.  Tristram,  with  each  appli- 
cation.  It  is  surely  hardly  worth  alluding  to  again  after 
having  done  so  in  the  Builder  of  September  28th  last,  but 
that  these  misstatements  have  been  inserted  iu  other  papers 
als0-  Artuue  Billing,  a 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Deputy-Surveyor  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire.— The  appointment  of  this  officer  took 
place  on  Saturday  last,  when,  out  of  the  143 
candidates  for  the  office,  seven  met  the  Finance 
Committee  at  the  County  Offices,  Wakefield. 
This  number  was  then  further  reduced,  leaving 
the  appointment  between  Mr.  J.  V.  Edwards, 
borough  surveyor,  Burnley,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Dug- 
dale,  deputy  borough  engineer,  Salford;  finally 
Mr.  Edwards  was  elected  to  the  position,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. The  salary  is  400J.  per  annum. 

Newtown  Local  Government  Board  District. 

Mr.  Charles  Law  Green,  C.E.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
above  district,  resident  engineer,  on  the  con 
structionof  the  extensive  sewerage  and  drainage 
works  for  this  district. 


onal  Water  Supply  Exhibition.— 

ivas  opened  on  Monday  at  the  Royal 
.mi,  Westminster,  an  exhibition  intended 
;rate  the  “ various  points  that  have  to 
in  into  consideration  in  selecting  and 
ining  a pure  ’ water  supply.” 


SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT  JAPANESE 
THEATRES. 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Builder,  a descrip- 
tion of  a Japanese  theatre  was  given,  with  illus- 
trations. The  following  further  particulars  may 
bo  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers. 

The  origin  of  the  stage  iu  Japan  is  generally 
believed  by  the  natives  to  be  the  effort  made 
about  A.D.  1467  to  collect  money  for  the  purpose 
of  re-erecting  a shrine  in  the  province  of  Idzumo, 
dedicated  to  Oanamuchi  * no  Mikoto,  and  which 
had  been  in  existence  for  some  twenty-three 
centuries.  It  was  at  this  shrine  that  the  myriad 
of  divine  spirits  were  said  to  assemble  during 
the  tenth  month  every  year  to  arrange  the 
marriages.  When  the  divines  became  weary  of 
their  task  and  somewhat  careless,  ill-assorted 
couples  were  too  often  paired,  so  much  so  that 
the  bonds  had  often  to  be  severed. 

Okuni  Kabuki,  a woman  who  was  a native  of 
the  district,  wished  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
this  the  great  shrine  of  the  province,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a man  called  Nagoya  San- 
saburo,  erected  a temporary  stage  on  a grass  plot 
in  Kioto  (the  Imperial  city),  and  gave  perfor- 
mances for  the  first  time  in  Japan. 

Although  a temporary  roof  over  the  stage 
appears  to  have  been  general,  even  in  the 
earliest  days,  there  were  few  large  buildings 
especially  erected  and  fitted  up  as  theatres  ; the 
audience  were  accommodated  on  mats  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  in  some  special  cases,  like 
the  modern  wrestling  exhibitions,  the  outer  ring 
of  the  enclosure  would  be  formed  of  tiers  of 
raised  platforms,  each  group  of  visitors  occupying 


these  providing  their  own  material  for  erecting 
temporary  awning  of  matting  or  other  fabric, 
while  those  in  the  centre  would  be  without  any 
shelter,  unless,  indeed,  between  the  acts  or 
during  a shower  of  rain,  when  umbrellas  would 
■»o  spread  by  those  fortunate  in  the  possession 
thereof. 

Both  sexes  do  not  act  together.  There  are 
i few  troupes  composed  of  women  alone,  but 
-.hey  are  not  popular.  Youths  of  effeminate 
sast  of  feature  are  trained  to  take  the  female 
■arts ; and  even  in  private  life  they  affect  the 
iress  and  habits  of  a woman. 

Actoi‘3,  as  a class,  are  looked  upon  as  very 
ow,  socially,  and  are  considered  loose  and  im- 
niral ; yet  successful  “ stars  ” are  made  much 
>f ; travelling  from  place  to  place,  they  often 
•eceive  much  attention  from  the  upper  and 
wealthy  classes,  whilst  the  townsfolk  usually 
live  them  an  ovation,  and  will  go  out  miles  to 
neet  a “ star  ” on  his  way  “ to  town,”  and  carry 
us  chair,— a proceeding  that  in  their  enthu- 
siasm often  becomes  most  uncomfortable  to  the 
ictor.  The  division  of  parts,  disputes,  jealousies 
md  other  minor  matters  behind  the  scenes  are 
very  like  human  nature  under  the  same  circum- 
stances amongst  ourselves,  and  the  “freelist” 
ilso  exists.  There  are  no  encores,  bursts  of 
applause,  and  annoying  interruptions.  Occa- 
sionally the  audience  will  give  way  to  laughter; 
some  tender-hearted  maiden  will  cry  under  the 
influence  of  a pathetic  scene;  once  in  away 
some  Japanese  “man  about  town”  or  friend  of 
the  actor  will  explode  with  some  short  terse 
expression,  such  as  “ Well  done!”  “ Hear  that!” 

“ The  b0st  in  Japan!”  but  it  is  considered  “ bad 
form,”  and  far  from  decorous. 

The  successful  author  is  frequently  employed 
as  a prompter,  usually  so  for  his  own  pieces ; 
while  the  poor  author,  less  successful,  must 
put  up  with  some  subordinate  or  even  menial 
employment. 

Actors  are  said  to  be  a very  superstitious  and 
illiterate  class,  and  as  they  appear  to  inter- 
marry, the  profession  is  almost  an  hereditary 
close  corporation. 

When  the  Tokugawa  Shogonate  power  became 
firmly  established  in  Yedo,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  actors  were  encouraged. 
Saru-waka  Kan-Saburo  was  sent  there,  to  assist 
iu  making  merry  during  the  festivals  given  at 
the  building  of  the  citadel. 

There  is  one  family,  the  descendants  of 
Ichikawa  Danjuro,  which  forms  an  exception  to 
the  low  estimation  in  which  this  class  is  held. 
Members  of  it  are  actors  of  renown  at  this  day 
and  highly  respected.  ’ 

Actors  are  invited  to  feasts  by  their  admirers, 
aud  it  is  not  uncommon  for  ladies,  and  even 
men,  to  take  off  some  outer  garment  and  send 
it,  iu  a moment  of  enthusiasm,  to  the  actor,  to 
be  redeemed  afterwards,  usually  by  a gift  of 
money  considerably  more  than  the  value  of  the 
article. 

To  jot  down  every  curious  particular  that  is 
remembered,  would  take  more  space  than  can 
be  now  spared. 

The  description  in  a former  issue  refers  to  a 
theatre  built  within  the  last  few  years,  in  the 
centre  of  a quarter  of  the  city  at  the  time 
entirely  occupied  with  houses  of  ill  fame,  but 
which,  since  an  extensive  conflagration  destroyed 
most  of  the  buildings,  mainly  depends  upon  its 
proximity  to  the  foreign  settlement  for  its 
prosperity.  p. 


Oanamuclii  is  credited  with  having  introduced  aud 
fostered  the  potters’  and  other  useful  arts  in  Japan. 


INDIVIDUALISM  IN  ART. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  your  co 
lumns,  to  express  my  pleasure  at  the  mannei 
individualism  in  art  was  advocated  at  the 
Sheffield  Art  Schools?  After  such  a demon 
stration  of  this  important  element  in  the  pro- 
duction of  art,  we  will  hope  that  architects  wil 
see  that  the  work  produced  upon  their  building! 
bears  that  characteristic  more  forciblv,  for  there 
are  many  “English  workmen”  who  do  no( 
“ conceive  absolute  uniformity  the  one  condition 
of  perfect  work,”  and  will  be  pleased  to  see  a 
way  out  of  dull  system. 

Surely  there  is  not  much  individualism  in 
the  monotonous  ornaments  and  enrichments 
that  are  repeated,  yard  after  yard,  in  terra 
cotta.  If  such  were  not  not  used  by  architects, 
commercial  enterprise, — which  at  best  is  dis- 
cordant with  the  true  spirit  of  art, — would  find 
a way  to  have  the  same  modelled,  suitable  for 
its  “ situations  and  surroundings.”  But  each 
branch  of  decorative  art  in  architecture  needs 
more  or  less  unhinging  from  mechanism.  Like- 
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, the  artisan  may  lack  muoh .«*  ““ 5 


squired  j but  competition  and  « the  love  of 
^ ” are  the  root  of  much  evil  m thisjxiaUer. 


money 


An  Artisan. 


ASPHALTS  v.  YORK  PAVING  IN 
FULHAM.  . 

SlE— Having:  noticed  tho  article  in  your 
recent  issue  under  the  above  heading,  allow  me 
to  make  tho  following  additional  remarks. 


fto  one  wm  01/ODUi[ro  

of  York  stone  for  paving  purposes : its  great 


It  howler,  has  fraught  into  the  field  many 
- ■ L -s  Victoria  and  other  artificial 


substitutes,  such  as  - - - - . .. 

stones,  tar  pavements,  and  various  asphaltes. 

Eock  asphalte,  however,  Beems  to  bo  its  great 
opponent,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  approxi- 
mately one-third  less  than  York  stone,  and  when 
laid  of  sufficient  thickness,  and  a thoroughly 
good  material  is  used,  it  has  been  proved  to  last 
in  streets  where  there  is  a heavy  traffic  quite 
& i*i u : onn  Ivn  rpnflirecl  at 


seven  , , , 

little  cost,  when  it  will  be  equal  to  when  first 
laid.  York  stone  is  certainly  not  more  durable 
than  this.  , . _ . „ ,, 

With  reference  to  the  asphalte  laid  iu  Fulham, 
had  the  vestry  laid  it  down  | in.  instead  of  \ in. 
in  thickness,  and  adopted  the  plan  usual  with 
most  Boards,  their  pavements  would  bo  in  a 
very  different  condition  from  what  they  now  are. 

After  testing  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  asphaltes,  it  is  usual  for  a Board  to 
enter  into  a contract  with  one  company  to  lay 
their  footpaths,  taking  care  that  a monetary  or 
other  security  is  given  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  work  extending  over  a series  of  years. 
In  Fulham  it  has  been  otherwise.  Tenders  are 
advertised  for  almost  every  street,  and  such  low 
prices  have  been  paid  for  the  work  that  it  is 
not  surprising  the  asphalte  is  worn  out  in  three 
or  four  years,  as  stated  in  your  article. 

Although  an  engineer  is  able  to  judge  a good 
or  bad  piece  of  York  stone,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  judge  asphalte  whilst  being  laid  down. 
Time  alone  proves  its  goodness  and  durability. 

Jno.  Knight. 


for  their  children  at  once.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  necessary  to  close  in  the  front  arches  with 
iron  railings,  the  children  having  access  to  the 
playground  from  the  staircases,  and,  in  a large 
block  where  there  would  be  an  internal  area  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a glazed,  or  partially 
Hazed,  roof,  to  deaden  souud  and  as  a protec- 
tion in  wet  weather.  If  the  plot  were  sur- 
rounded by  streets  on  all  sides  the  external 
walls  to  the  north  and  east  might  be  built  solid 
to  secure  comfort  and  a degree  of  privacy.  Ur 
if  tho  plot  were  sufficiently  large  to  admit  ot  it, 
the  tenements  on  these  Bides  might  commence 
at  tho  street  level  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  advantages  of  this  proposal  would  be, 
that  tho  playground  would  be  provided  just 
where  it  was 'necessary,  for  the  children  would 

be  within  sight  and  care  of  home  ; that  the  land 
would  cost  nothing,  the  only  expense  being  the 
few  constructional  details  alluded  to  above,  viz. 
pillars,  arches,  aud  staircases. 

If  this  idea  should  be  approved  of,  the  com- 
pulsory  provision  of  tho  playgrounds  could 
probably  be  secured,  as  I believe  these  dwellings 
are  usually  built  with  money  borrowed  from  the 
Board  of’  Works,  who  could  adopt,  or  obtain 


RAMSGATE  NEW  ROAD. 

Sm, — ‘With  reference  to  tho  description  of  ray  , 
given  in  your  last  issue,  will  you  be  good  enough  to!  ; 
a slight  correction  in  your  next  by  substituting  “ H 
“ A.”  as  the  initial  of  my  Christian  name  ? 

I would  not  trouble,  you  on  such  au  apparently  tl( ! 
matter,  but  that  I have  a brother  in  the  profesric'i 
• • ■ , r ;=  A <*id  he  hadii 


initial  of  whose  Christian  name  i 
led  to  be  the  auth  r of  the  pi 
any  way  connected  therewith. 


. Ccsii  L| 


DAY  ACCOUNTS. 


Slni As  a surveyor,  having  constant  practice  ;i 

making-up  of  builders’ accounts,  I am  frequently  191 
ished,  on  meeting  different  surveyors,  at  the 


in.  mo  djffe&ia 

opinion  as  regards  the  question  of  charging  a fonjj 
time  in  purely  day-work  accounts.  Some  allow  ii  rfj 
a question,  others  entirely  repudiate  it.  I will  oillr 
lor  the  present  that,  taking  au  account  of,  say  10,, 
week,  the  proCt  is  considerably  reduced,  if  the  for  ;t 
time  is  to  be  thrown  in  gratis.  I should  bo  pleased  A 
some  good  opinion  on  the  matter.  8 veto 


jlloohs. 


power  to  adopt,  a condition  to  this  effect. 


AGENTS’  COMMISSIONS. 

EVERSFIKLD  V.  SPENCE. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Common  Pleas 
Division  by  a house  and  estate  agent  to  recover 
commission  for  work  done  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  between  himself  and  the  defendant. 

The  defendant  being  desirous  of  obtaining  5,000/.  by  the 
sale  of  some  land  at  Willcsden,  emp'oyed  the  plaintiff  to 
lind  a purchaser  on  the  terms  that  if  he  succeeded  he  was 
to  receive  500/.  The  plaintiff  busied  himself  to  earn  this 
commission,  and  succeeded  in  finding  a person  who  was 
willing  to  buy  the  property;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
defendant  had  himself  found  a purchaser  and  disposed  of 
the  estate  by  private  contract.  The  case  was  tried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Grove,  when  it  was  admitted  by  the  plaintiff 
that  he  knew  other  agents  were  employed  besides  himself, 
but  it  was  urged  on  bis  behalf  that  he  had  actually  incurred 
certain  expenses  in  procuring  a purchaser  for  which  he  """ 


A CHEAP  METHOD  OF  DISPOSING  OF 
SLOP  BY  A CONTRACTOR. 

Josefh  Williamson  and  William  John  Charles- 
worth,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Williamson,  the  contractor,  were  summoned 
at  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court,  before  Mr. 
Barstow,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Jordan,  Sanitary  Inspector 
to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  for  dis- 
posing of  slop  collected  in  St.  Panoras,  by 
mixing  it  with  water  pumped  from  the  canal 
on  to  the  Belmont  Wharf,  York-road,  in  tho  occu- 
pation of  their  employer,  and  sweeping  large 
quantities  of  the  slop,  when  mixed,  clown  the 
inlet  of  the  drain,  aud  from  which  large 
deposits  had  been  found  in  the  sewer  at  the 
month  of  Mr.  Williamson’s  drain. 

Mr.  Lnvton  stated  that  the  proceedings  were  taken  under 
the  205th  section  of  " The  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,”  18  and  19  Vic.,  cap.  120,  by  which  a penalty  not 
exceeding  51.  was  imposed  upon  any  scavenger  or  other 
person,  who  might  be  induced  to  adopt  the  cheap  and 


primitive  method  of  disposing  of  slop  ...  . 

putting  such  filth  into  the  sewers  under  the  jurisdiction  ot 


refuse  by 
"etion  of 
profits, 


entitled  to  be  reimbursed,  as  the  defendant  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  give  him  notice  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
required.  It  was  agreed  at  the  trial  that  the  judge  should 
leave  the  question  to  the  jury  whether  the  defendant  had 
acted  reasonably  in  giving  no  notice,  and  the  jury,  in 
answering  the  question,  found  that  he  had  not,  and  gave  the 
plaintiff,— damages,  30/. 

Mr.  Marshall  Griffith,  Q C.  (with  Mr.  Houghton), 
now  moved  for  a new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  damages 
were  excessive  and  for  misdirection. 

The  Court  declined  to  grant  the  rule,  bein*r  of  opinion 
that  real  work  had  been  done  by  the  plaintiff  under  the 
agreement,  aud  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  the  defendant 
to  have  sent  a circular  to  the  different  agents  informing 
them  that  he  had  found  a purchaser.  With  respect  to  the 
damages,  Mr.  Justice  Grove  had  expressed  his  opinion  that 
15/.  or  2')/.  would  have  been  sufficient  compensation;  but 
the  learned  judge  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  amount 
awarded  by  the  jury,  and,  iu  any  case,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sums  was  not  sufficient  ground  for  disturb- 
ing the  verdict  and  granting  a new  trial. 

Bole  refused. 


the  local  authorities,  thereby  increasing  their 
by  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  offence,  which  wa3  laid  for  the  loth  of  April,  18/9, 
was  established  against  each  of  the  defendants  by  the 
evidence  of  tho  inspector,  and  of  Mr.  W.  Jupp,  foreman 

and  horsekeeper  to  Messrs.  Russell  & Co. 

The  foreman  of  sewers,  Mr  Enoch  Browning,  deposed 
to  finding  2 ft.  4 in.  of  deposit  in  tho  sewer  at  the  mouth 
of  the  druin  on  the  I2th  of  April,  1879,  the  deposit  con- 
tinuing a distanco  of  415  ft.  down  the  sewer,  though 
gradually  lessening  in  depth  towards  the  outlet. 

Mr.  Charles  Higgins,  surveyor  of  sowers  and  buildings, 
&c.,  to  the  Islington  Vestry,  also  gave  evidence. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Ricketts  urged  that  the  defendants 
were  only  anxious  to  keep  the  wharf  clean,  and  therefore 
frequently  washed  it  down  ; and  that  they  were  only  doing 
this  when  the  inspector  saw  them  ; and  that  the  deposit  :“ 
the  sewer  must  have  come  from  other  drains  ns  well,  at 
not  altogether  from  Mr.  Williamson’s. 

Each  of  the  defendants  gave  evidence  for  the  other,  and 
directly  contradicted  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Barstow  said  the  offence,  which  had  been  clearly 

§ roved,  was  of  a very  serious  character,  and  it  was  evi- 
ently  the  practice  to  make  the  slop  more  liquid  by  mixing 
it  with  water,  and  then  getting  rid  of  it  by  sweeping  it 
down  the  drain  into  the  sewer,  and  he  should  therefore 
fiict  the  full  penalty  of  51.,  and  2s.  cost  in  each  case,  or,  in 
default  of  payment  one  month's  imprisonment. 

The  10/.  for  penalties,  and  4s.  the  costs,  were  at  once 
paid  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Williamson. 


Dickens's  Dictionary  of  London , 1879.  A . 
conventional  Handbook,  26,  Wellington-^ 
Strand. 

TnE  word  “ unconventional,”  and  the  qui  1 
from  “ Pickwick  " heading  the  titlc-pagiq 
lead  some  to  expect  in  this  little  volum  \ 
ticulars  of  the  “ night-side  ” or  Bohemian  i 
of  London,  which  they  will  not  find.  W • 
selves,  indeed,  looked  for  some  little  a I 
of  tho  minor  social  clubs, — for  exampld 
“ Cocked  Hat,”  “ The  Noyip, mngians/ij 
“Oar  Club,” — but  found  tbem  not,  an 
some  little  account  of  “ Evans’s”  might  1; 
pected  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  tin. 
under  the  general  head  “ Music  Halls.”!! 
being  understood,  it  will  be  found  to  sc] 
large  amount  of  interesting  and  usefal  id: 
tion  not  elsewhere  brought  together.  1, 
may  now  be  wanting  will  be  supplied 
ceeding  editions.  Tho  Art-Union  of  /| 
should  be  mentioned,  also  the  Arundel  & 
The  Artists’  Orphan  Fund  is  iu  the 
charities,  but  we  do  not  see  the  Artists.; 
volent  or  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  j 
house  of  the  Junior  Athenaeum  Club  wi  1 
for  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  not  “Adrian”.; 
“ Nash  of  Bath”  is  not  a correct  descripjj 
the  architect  who  designed  tho  Hay^ 
Theatre.  We  mention  these  two  or  threi : 
observed  during  a hasty  dip  into  Mr.  DU 
useful  little  book,  not  with  any  expres 
surprise,  but  simply  to  help  it  on  towar 
fection.  hi 


PLAYGROUNDS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
THE  POOR. 

Sir, — Considering  the  urgent  remarks  of 
Dr.  Hardwicke  on  this  subject,  at  the  inquest 
on  Heron,  and  the  unsatisfactory  reply  last 
week  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  Mr.  James  in 
reference  to  open  spaces  in  the  metropolis, 
might  not  something  be  done  when  future 
dwellings  for  artisans  are  built?  Some  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  usefal  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  elevated  upon  pillars  and 
arches,  thus  leaving  the  covered  space  level  with 
the  adjoining  streets  available  for  markets, 
public  meetings,  and  other  purposes.  The  old 
town-hall  at  Hereford,  lately  destroyed,  was  one 


of  these.  Adopt  this  plan  in  building  future 

artisans’  dwellings,  and  you  have  a playground  | very  clever  aud  very  arnusiu 


Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. — “ Metem- 
psychosis ” is  the  title  of  a new  development  of 
the  well  - known  optical  illusion,  “ Pepper’s 
Ghost.”  It  was  Bhown  last  week  by  Pro- 
fessor Pepper,  who  took  leave  of  the  audience, 
announcing  his  approaching  departure  for 
Australia  ; but  this  popular  professor  of 
science  for  the  multitude  is  advertised  in  the 
programme  to  appear  a few  more  times ; 
and  in  bis  absence  the  invention  will  bo  shown 
by  Mr.  Walker.  In  tbs  new  entertainment  an 
artist’s  lay-figure  becomes  animated,  descends, 
and  continues  the  painting  which  the  master 
has  begun.  The  substitntion  of  an  actor  for 
the  lay-figure  is  effected  in  a raised  chamber  at 
the  back  of  the  Btage  open  to  the  audience,  and 
it  is  in  this  change  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
invention  is  shown.  The  deception  depends 
apparently  upon  the  use  of  a powerful  light, 
which  projects  an  image  made  visible  to  the 
audience  on  a large  glass,  as  the  lamp  in  a rail- 
way carriage  throws  a fainter  presentation  of 
the  travellers  upon  the  window-pane.  It 


VARIORUM. 

“ Local  Taxation  and  the  Rating  r 
chinery,”  by  Thos.  Fenwick  Hedley  (IU 
Co.),  will  be  found  usefal  by  valuers  andr 
authorities.  It  includes  a report  on  tho 
of  machinery,  and  notes  of  all  the  d’^ 

eases. “House-Plans  for  Everybody 

S.  B.  Reed,  of  the  United  States  (L 
Triibner  & Co.),  should  have  as  a secor 
“ And  Elevations  for  Nobody,”  those  gi 
eo  terribly  ngly.  Builders  in  the  countr- 
ever,  would  find  much  useful  informatiC' 
and  to  emigrants  aud  colonists  it  would 

more  useful. The  number  of  L’Ar 

for  May  18th  is  devoted  entirely  to  a; 
trated  account  of  the  “ Salon  de  Par. 
includes  twenty-six  illustrations,  many  et 
page-size.  The  London  office  is 

street. Messrs.  Chatto  & Windus  at. 

for  immediate  publication  “Church  W< 
Life  in  English  Minsters,”  and  the  : 
Student’s  Monasticon ,”  two  vols.,  with 
and  ground  plans  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wa  1 


Memorial  of  the  late  Lady  Haths 

The  memorial  to  be  placed  in  Lady  Hat 
pariah  church,  is  being  prepared.  I' 
Clayton  & Bell  have  received  instruction 
a window  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  ^ a 
Westminster,  with  stained  glass,  and  tfi: 
has  been  approved.  The  three  pnncipt! 
of  tho  window  will  contain  life-size  rep 
tions  of  Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope,  witi 
beneath  illustrating  acts  of  mercy,  am 
tending  the  sick,  and  teaching  c 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  have  undertaken 
plete  the  work  towards  the  close  of  nex 
The  cost  of  the  window  and  znemon  , 
will  be  about  2501.,  which  will  leavn 
I treasurer’s  hands  a balance  of  about 
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ders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

1st  election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds  of 
titution  took  place  on  Thursday  at  Willis’s 
St.  James’s.  Mr.  George  Dines  presided, 
ivere  five  candidates, — three  men  and  two 
— and  there  were  vacancies  for  two  men 
i>  woman.  The  candidates  were  : Gregory 
t,  aged  75  (second  application)  ; Thos. 
ck  Cooke,  aged  59  (first  application) ; 
ih  Bromley,  aged  68  (first  application) ; 
hCtuIsod,  aged  62,  widow  of  Thomas  Gul- 
licond  application)  ; and  Mary  Ann 
d,  aged  61,  widow  of  Daniel  Ilibberd 
implication).  Shortly  after  three  o’clock 
rutineers  (Messrs.  Thomas  Stirling 
F.  Rider)  announced  the  result  of 
ing  to  be  as  follows : — Cooke,  4,501 ; 

3,035  ; Bromley,  1,077,  plus  75  votes 
i n accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  In- 
h,  to  which  the  candidate  was  a sub- 
i for  thirteen  years,  making  a total  of 
iGulson,  1,561 ; and  Hibberd,  896.  The 
n therefore  declared  the  successful 
tes  to  be  Thomas  F.  Cooke,  Gregory 
r>>  and  Susan  Gulson.  Votes  of  thanks 
Jcorded  to  the  scrutineers  (on  the  motion 
jCruttenden,  seconded  by  Mr.  New) ; to 
ii-checkers  (on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rider, 
p by  Mr.  Richardson),  on  whose  behalf 
bpson  replied;  and  to  the  chairman  (on 
fcion  of  Mr.  Bussell,  seconded  by  Mr. 

Institute  of  Irish.  Architects. — Very 
fable  displeasure  is  manifested  in  Dublin 
Sference  to  the  apathy  shown  by  this 
The  Irish  Builder  says, — “ Is  architec- 
5>  only  profession  in  Ireland,  we  would 
f t is  to  remain  somnolent  and  laggard  ? 
ire  no  architects  in  our  midst  with 
};  courage  and  self-denial  to  step  for- 
id  do  a little  weekly  or  monthly 
\y  labour  for  their  own  credit’s  sake 
of  their  order  ? Is  there  nothing  that 
[done  to  move  from  within  the  inert 
I dogged  sluggishness  aud  selfishness 
j not  do  what  is  right,  nor  let  others  do  it, 
hitting  to  have  itself  decently  removed 
he  way  ? In  domestic  life  one  would 
ir  next-door  or  opposite  neighbours 
[courageously  to  keep  their  credit  up.” 
ire  a few  architects  in  our  midst  who 
lv  would  cheerfully  do  what  they  feel 
in  called  upon  to  do,  if  others  of"  their 
if  but  indifferent  brethren  would  show 
i energy  or  interest.  The  Alpha  and 
ijf  the  whole  matter  is  stagnation,  utter 
a number  of  architects  representing 
aut  their  individual  selves,  outwardly 
!/  themselves  they  are  members  of  a 
institute  of  Architects,  and  fondly  be- 
,aat  the  British  public  cherish  the  same 
■las  themselves.  We  have  over  and  over 
Jppealed  to  the  pride,  the  spirit,  the 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  members 
Lfession ; we  have  published  a journal  to 
i;  them, — to  advocate  their  grievances 
!hd  them  from  the  onslaughtsof  numerous 
ms  amateurs  and  scribblers  in  the  daily 
wit  each  day  we  have  lived  to  witness 
sterility  and  barrenness  on  the  part  of 
litiictural  profession  in  this  city.”  The 
'iment  of  another  architectural  associa- 
^reatened,  we  are  told. 

legislation:  Bills  in  Parliament. 

iipondent  writes, — The  attention  of  all 
(interested  in  the  subject  of  gas  is 
directed  to  the  injurious  provisions 
'clauses  inserted  in  Gas  Bills  now  before 
'nt,  and  to  arrest  which  immediate 
' necessary.  Gas  companies  are  seek. 

1 some  of  the  following  powers,  viz.,  to 
ure,  sell,  buy,  deal  in,  fix,  remove  gas- 
stoves,  &o. ; enter  into  houses,  inspect, 

■ coudemn,  replace,  aud  substitute  such 
1 s,  in  their  opinion,  may  seem  necessary  ; 

4 fines  from  consumers  for  &jy  breach 
mpany’s  regulations,  &c. 
ight  in  respect  of  Architecture  — 
our  readers  who  interest  themselves 
mestion  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Mensuel  de  la  Socidtd  Centmle  des 
?s  (Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  for  January,  Fe- 
Ind  March,  1879),  contains  a valuable 
copyright  in  respect  of  architecture, 
the  Society  by  M.  Ach.  Hermant. 
mn  is  published  by  Ducher  & Co.,  51 
pcoles,  Paris. 


Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  sixty-fourth  anniversary  dinner  of  this 
institution  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  under  the  presi  lency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  company  num- 
bered upwards  of  300.  The  institution  was 
established  in  1814  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
artists,  their  widows  and  orphans,  merit  and 
distress  alone  constituting  a claim ; and  the 
names  of  persons  relieved  are  not  made  public. 
The  institution  is  principally  dependent  upon 
voluntary  subscriptions  to  meet  its  yearly  ex- 
penditure. Ninety-seven  applications  were  re- 
lieved, during  1878,  with  the  sum  of  2,0501.,  in 
sums  varying  from  10Z.  to  80Z.  The  working 
expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  228Z.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  institution  to  January, 
1879,  3,429  donations  have  been  granted,  in 
sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  51,173Z. 
Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  other  societies  connected  with  art  in  London, 
namely,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects,  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and 
the  host  of  others.  During  the  evening  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  to  the  amount  of  2,459Z. 
were  announced. 

The  Stephensons.  — The  house,  No.  17, 
Eldon-place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  built  by  the 
late  Mr.  Burnup,  of  the  Barras  Bridge,  New- 
castle, about  the  year  1815,  and  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family,  has,  by  association,  become 
a place  of  interest  as  the  joint  residence  of  two 
illustrious  men,  viz.,  George  and  Robert  Stephen- 
son (father  and  son),  at  the  time  when  they 
were  commencing  those  labours  which  have  con- 
ferred a boon  upon  the  world.  A few  gentlemen, 
careful  to  preserve  the  connexion  of  these  well- 
known  names  with  their  native  town,  have  in- 
structed their  townsman,  Mr.  Craggs,  to  prepare 
and  fix,  in  the  front  of  the  house,  a tablet  of 
Cornwall  Red  Serpentine  Marble,  bearing  the 
inscription : — 

“The  Residence  op 
GEORGE  AND  ROBERT 
STEPHENSON, 

1S21-5." 

The  first  figures  indicate  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works  in  South-street,  the 
latter  that  of  the  opening  of  the  first  of  the 
local  railways,  the  “Stockton  and  Darliugton.” 

Accident  at  Kensington  Vestry-hall. — 
Mr.  J.  S.  Langham  has  held  an  inquiry  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital  as  to  the  death  of  John 
Douglas,  thirty-five,  an  excavator  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  contractors  engaged  in  building  the 
new  vestry-hall  at  Kensington.  On  Saturday 
last  a heavy  balk  of  timber,  weighing  some 
three-quarters  of  a ton,  was  being  hoisted  to  the 
first-floor  of  the  buiding  by  means  of  a crane, 
when  the  rope,  which  was  of  the  heavy  cable 
description,  supporting  the  timber  gave  way, 
and  the  timber  fell  upon  Douglas,  who  was 
working  beneath,  aud  killed  him  almost  instantly. 
A verdict  of  “ Accidental  Death  ” was  returned. 

Patents.— A Memorial  on  the  Patent  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Government  this  Session  has 
been  presented  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  the  Home  Secretary.  It  says, — “ Your 
memorialists  are  desirous  that  the  present  Bill 
should  pass,  so  that  patent  legislation  may  be 
brought  into  one  comprehensive  Act,  and  to 
remedy  those  other  matters  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  law  which  it  has  long  been  felt 
should  be  altered.  This  Bill  as  it  stands  already 
provides  for  many  such  alterations,  and  is  there- 
fore, in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  one  which 
ought  certaiuly  not  to  be  allowed  to  miscarry.1 

The  Fulham  Smallpox  Hospital.  — A 
crowded  meeting  has  been  held  at  the  largo 
hall,  Lillie-bridge  Grounds,  in  opposition  to  the 
Fulham  Smallpox  Hospital.  Sir  W.  Palliser 
presided.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Limmin 
seconded  by  Mr.  Schofield,  supported  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  and  carried,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hospital  was  detrimental  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  every  exertion  should 
be  used  to  expedite  its  removal.  Every  effort 
should  be  used  to  effect  this. 

Mx*.  and  Mrs.  German  Heed’s  Enter- 
tainment — “ Grimstone  Grange  ” is  announced 
to  be  withdrawn  after  Monday  next,  to  give 
place  to  a new  first  part,  on  Tuesday,  May  27tb, 
entitled  “ 100Z.  Reward,”  written  by  Arthur 
Law,  the  music  by  Mr.  Corney  Grain.  “ Our 
Calico  Ball,”  Mr.  Corney  Grain’s  admirable 
Musical  Sketch,  will  for  a short  time  retain  its 
place  in  the  programme,  and  the  favourite 
Musical  Proverb,  “ Charity  begins  at  Home,” 
will  conclude  the  entertainment.  i 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 

At  the  meeting  on  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Bate- 
man, F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper 
read  was  on  “ The  Improvement  of  the  Bar  of 
Dublin  Harbour  by  Artificial  Scour,”  by  Mr- 
John  P.  Griffith,  C.E.  On  Monday,  May  26th, 
the  President’s  conversazione  will  bo  held  in  the 
Engineering  Galleries  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  On  Tuesday,  May  27th,  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  a paper  on  “ Dock  Gates,”  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Blandy,  C.E.,  will  be  read. 

A Stained-Glass  Window  has  been  placed 
in  the  east  end  of  Great  Bedwyn  Church,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  in  memory  of  his  parents- 
The  window  is  filled  with  a representation  of 
our  Lord’s  Ascension.  The  work  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  of  Garrick-street. 


TENDERS 

For  lecture-hall  and  reading-room,  Ac.,  Walton-on- 
Thame3,  Surrey.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Brown  £1,100  0 0 

Clark  1,060  0 0 

Moou  993  0 0 

Lee  869  0 0 

Faulkner  (accepted)  819  10  0 


For  two  detached  residences,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surroy, 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Add  for 


£5,420  0 
5.000  0 
4,965  10 


Moon 

Lee  

Faulkner 

Brown 

Harris 

Martin,  Wells,  ACo. 
(accepted)  4,500 


0 0 


Plate  Glass. 
£64  4 O 
92  0 0 
46  10  0 


30  0 0 


For  shops  and  offices  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Whorlow,  Lower 
Thanies-etreet,  London.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Deacon  : — 

Greenwood £6,300  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 6,127  0 0 

Ennor,  Julian,  & Co 5,730  0 0 

Perry  A Co 6,476  0 0 

Braid  A Co 6,450  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 6,295  0 0 

Toms  6,100  0 0 

For  alterations  and  decorations  for  Mr.  C.  G.  Halo* 
Austin  Friars,  Loudon.  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  architect:-- 

Burdett  A Co £1,129  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 1,120  0 0 

Colls  A Sons  1,094  0 0 

Ennor,  Julian,  A Co.  (accepted)  870  0 0 


For  shops,  warehouses,  and  dwellings,  in  Fann-street, 
Aldersgate-street.  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  architect : — 

Bangs  A Co.  (accepted)  £3,600  0 0 

For  park  pale  fencing  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  District,  Dareuth,  Kent.  Messrs.  A.  A 
O.  Hurston,  architects  : — 

Iron  Wire,  Rope,  and  Fencing 

Comparfy £1,235  0 0 

Taylor  A Brooker 1,190  0 0 

Beadle  Brothers  (accepted)  1,020  0 0 


For  repairs,  painting,  Ac.,  at  the  Out-relief  Offices, 
M»ry-place,  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Ken- 
sington. Messrs.  A.  AC.  llarston,  architects:  — 

Roberts,  Bros £1,423  0 0! 

Gallon H20  0 0 

Mills 697  0 0 

Lathey,  Bros 690  0 0 

Cowlu.id  Bros 637  0 0 

Carpenter  635  0 0 

Derby  (accepted)  615  0 0! 

For  the  first  portion  of  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Leyton 

Park  Estate,  Leyton.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  A Aldwinckle,, 
surveyors.  Quantities  supplied : — 


Crockett  . 
Etridgo  ., 

Ford  

Jackson 


2,650 
2,0  It 
2,«19 
2,655 


0 0 


For  works  on  the  Cudogan  and  Hans  Place  Estate.  Mr. 
Forbes  Ashdown,  architect: — 

Alteration. 

Killingback  £1,600  0 0 £65  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson  1,525  0 0 35  0 O 

Bell 1,363  11  0 34  3 0 

Keeble  1,310  0 0 41  0 0 

MowlemACo 1,2-13  0 0 36  10  O' 

Ford  A Horn  (accepted)  1,2  j0  0 0 60  0 0 


For  entrance  gate-way,  Pont-street-mews.  Mr.  Forbes 
Ashdown,  architect: — 

Dovey £175  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co.  (accepted)...  120  0 0 


For  stable  in  Pont-street-mews,  for  Mr.  G. 
Mr.  F.  Ashdown,  architect : — 

Dovey £950 


0 0 


For  a’terations  and  repuirs  totwo  mailings  at  WestmiM- 
road,  Ware,  for  Mr.  G.  E.  Foster.  Mr.  G.  H.  Colson* 
architect  :— 

Hunt  £669  0 0 

Hitch  640  0 0 

Castle  (accepted) 634  0 0 


i to  bar.  King's  Head,  Union-street,  Dent- 
R.  Salter.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  arcln- 


For  alter»i 
ford,  for  Mr. 
tect : — ■ 

Hubble  A Trott £219 

Simpson  (accepted) 160 
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For  addition,  to  Cale-itreet  EintiUorr,  Chelsea,  for  Mr. 
J.  Burrctigh.  Mr.  H.  Boberts,  arohitoct^- 


Lathey,  Bros,  (accepted)  £220  0 0 


r or  repau-s,  ....  to  Morland  House,  Harrineton.roiui, 
South  Norwood,  for  Mr.  H.  Still.  Mr.  H.  Huberts, 


0 0 


For  finishing  four  semi-detached  villas,  Chiswick. 

K T^:.“!“f.:l «jg  • ? 

ErtBaai"::::::::::::::::::::::::  fcS  « • 

.Sir...:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  '«  ! ! 


For  the  erection  of  new  business  premises.  Broad-street, 
Beading,  for  Mr.  A.  Farrer.  Messrs.  Brown  & Alburv, 
architects  s—  . 

Searle  £l,42o  0 0 

H.ggs  1,403  0 0 

Simonds  1.397  0 0 

Bast.f. 1,360  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Essex  and  Col- 
chester Hospital,  Colchester.  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Messrs.  George  Lansdown  A 
Harms : — 

Dobson  (reduced  estimate  accepted)  £5,550. 


i the 


For  the  construction  of  new  road  and  sewers 
Bowley  Hill  Estate,  for  the  Corporation  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  Mr.  J.  Lattimer,  surveyor  : - 

Contract  No.  1.  Contract  No.  2. 

Bolland  & Dolby £1,123  1 3! £1,<90  2 3! 

Bobbins 864  16  9 823  13  1 

Urry  672  4 6 790  0 0 

Hughes  654  0 0 805  0 0 

Currull  &,  Lewis  610  0 0 

Law*  551  0 0 ! 

• Accepted  for  both  contracts. 


For  main  sewor9  for  the  Barmouth  Local  Board.  Mr. 
T.  Boberts,  engineer  0, 

PritohuS  "K  S 


Tabiner  . 

Morrow  

W'eyman 

Hunter  •< 

Morton  

Davener 

G.  Owen 

Beardscll  

Davies 

Hughes  

Jones  

Braddock  

1*.  Owen 

Morgan  

8.  Owen  (accepted) 
Jones,  E.... 


320  0 0 


6 0! 


For  forming  new  roads  and  draining  the  same  with  12-in. 
pipes  and  curbing,  upon  the  Harvard  Estate,  Lewisham, 
for  Dr.  John  Attfield.  Mr.  C.  Young,  surveyor 
Second  Contract. 

Woodham  (accepted) £550  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  offices  at  Bush  Hill  Park.Ei 
for  the  owners  of  the  Bush  Hill  Park.  Mr.  T.  T 
architect:  — 

Hampton  (accepted)  £623  0 ( 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
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For  the  erection  of  additional  wards  at  the  Workhouse 
Infirmary,  Alcester.  Mr.  J.  Lattimer,  architect : — 

I'rry £1,108  0 0 

Bourne,  Bros 1,078  0 0 

Compton 1,076  0 0 

Hunt  1,060  0 0 

Girling  A Eborall 1,010  0 0 

Bobbins  989  0 0 

Hughes  A Son  950  0 0 

Smallwood  A Co.  (accepted) 950  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a drill-hall,  club- 
room,  Ac.,  in  the  St.  George’s-road,  Wimbledon,  for  Capt. 
Henry  Webb,  11th  Surrey  Kifle  Volunteers.  Mr.  A. 
-G.  Olley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Barnard  : — 

Scrivener  A Co £2,940  0 0 

Wilson  A Exton  2,810  0 0 

Faulkner 2,705  0 0 

Croaker  2,625  0 0 

Brasier 2,605  0 0 

Nightingale  2,566  0 0 

Harmer  (accepted) 2,498  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Caldecote  Hall,  War- 
wickshire. Messrs.  K.  J.  A J.  Goddard,  architects 

Lovatt £26.672  0 0 

Everett  24,919  0 0 

Webb 34,070  0 0 

Bromwich,  Foster,  A Co 23,746  0 0 

Barnsley  23,373  0 0 

Herbert  22,525  0 0 

Parnell  (accepted)  21,816  0 0 


J.  B.  * Co.  (readers  who  desire  that  our  list*  of  tenders  si 
more  numerous  than  they  are  may  bring  this  about  by  s 
them).— T.  H.  H.  C.  Surcharged  for  newspaper,  containing  a 
W.  A.  B.  (font  to  Mrs.  Ward).— J.  N.— C.  C.  tL— 9.  SQ.M 

j£ g.  F,  C — L.  & W.— Dr.  B. — O.  M- — W.  P.  G.— E.  L.  B.-  i 

W.  W.  L.- W.  G.  A— Mr.  P.— R.  H.  C.— R.  C.— 3.  B — E.  Q.  , 
4 Co.— J.  M.  C.-T.  H.  W.— J.  W.  B.— R.  T— J.  L — B.  * A - , 
W.  J.  8 — w.  A H.-J.  A M.  C.— R.  H.  W.— J.  D.  A Sons.-Cj 
R.  P.-C.  W.  M.  W.  A.  G.  O.— W.  B —St.  Panc-as  Ironworks .... 
j _ c.  C.— T.  R.— R.  J.  A J.  G.— E.  C.—  C.  Y.— C.  C.  (should  >j 
and  amounta). 

All  atatementa  of  facts,  lleta  of  tender*,  Ac.  must  be  acco  jJ 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesss  i 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  book*  an!| 
addressee. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papernj 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Erratum. — In  our  recent  account  of  the  UniversKj 
operative  Stores,  for  “Drury  A Lovering,  architect!; 
Drury  <-)'  Lovejoy. 


For  n 


0 ! 


„ ......  cattle-market,  Kettering,  Northants.  Mr.  It. 

W.  Johnson,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 
Contract  No.  1 .— Buildings, J;c. 

Barnes  £5,160 

Duxbury  A Son 4,122 

Saint  A Soil  3.9 18 

Hicks  3.907 

Margetts 3,600 

Harlow 3,325 

Henson  (accepted)  2,815 

Contract  No.  2.— Ironwork. 


For  a three-story  warehouse,  New-street,  Worcester. 

Plans  and  quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  G.  \V.  Coombe  : — 

Bourne  A Son  £503  0 0 

Beard  499  0 0 

Dixon,  Bros 473  0 0 

Wood  A Sons  470  0 0 

Taylor 462  0 0 

Compton -160  0 0 

Kendrick  (accepted)  425  9 8 


For  the  erection  of  a new  hotel  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Windmill  Tap,  at  8alt  Hill,  near  Slough.  Bucks,  for 
Messrs.  W ethered.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect, 
-Mr.  C.  Carter,  county  surveyor  ;- 


White  A Son  .. 

Hicks  

Barnes 

Wigglesworth  A Son  .. 

Hrettell  A Co.  

Jukes,  Coupon,  A Co.., 

Kice  A Co 

Smith  A Son  

Mobbs 

Salmon 

Wil.iamson  A Sou 

Hill  A 8raith 

Gimson  A Co 

Fletcher 

Lewis  A Son  

K C.  A J.  Keay 

Wallace  (accepted)  .... 


,.£1,506  2 10 
1,311  0 0 
1,300  0 0 
1,270  0 0 
1,172 


l.l 


0 0 


1,100  0 0 


For  building  a house  at  Leytonstono,  Essex. 
Barrat,  architect : — 

Allen  £620 

Judd  660 

Luuu  495 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTJC  jl 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS.*. 

Six  lines  (about  Of ty  words)  or  under i , 

Each  Additional  line  (about  ten  words) ttfl 

Terms  for  series  oi  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8pecl„( 
ttsemeuts  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract*.  Sales  bycl 
Sc.  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher.  I 
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REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Cannot  bo  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  calledfont 
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For  the  erection  of  national  sehoo’s  for  girls  and  infants, 
Buntingford,  Herts.  Mr.  T.  T.  Smith,  architect.  Quan- 


tities supplied 


Lovell  

Hopkins  

Woodbridge  

Heavell 

Hingerlee  

Taylor  & Grist  .... 
Silver  (accepted)  . 


..£1,232 
..  1,233 
..  1,143 
..  1,130 
..  1,159 


Allowance  for 
Old  Materials. 


1,1 


1,137 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Beaufoy  Arms, 
Xavender  Hill,  Wandsworth,  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Earl.  Mr  E 
•Clark,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

By  waters £597  0 0 

Manley  577  0 0 

Smith  533  0 

Green  


479  0 0 


Chinnock  

Cates  

Saint  & Sons  — 

Prout 

Lawrence  

Scales  A Norris. 


Entire  School. 
Brick. 
£1 ,361 


Entire  School. 
Flint  & Brick. 
...  £1,376 


1,145 

1,110 

1,060 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION.  ) 

"THE  BUILDER”  la  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  Ml 
»ny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  pe 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality.b 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Liri 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants^ 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  l 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Ki 


on  application  to  . 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  1! 
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For  the  erection  of  stable  buildings,  &c.,  at  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Gloag.  Mr.  T.  T.  Smith, 
architect : — 

Bentley  £632  0 0 

Hampton  (accepted)  5 10  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Busli  Hill  Park. 
Enfield,  for  Mr.  G.  Cole.  Mr.  T.  T.  Smith,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 

Field  £950  0 0 

Philps  & Bisiker  950  0 0 

Melville  833  0 0 

Hampton  885  0 0 

Fairhead  (accepted)  830  0 0 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  al  1 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any 
Railway  Station.- YOCKNEY  & COM 
Sole  Owners  of  the  COES  HAM  is 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all t 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  H1L1 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  anj 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applied- 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hac: 
Uminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Cr 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — LAdv 


hoofing  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 


'INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFCl 

ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 


Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OP  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron.— F.  Braby  & Co, 

GALYANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LOND 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 


vol  rxxvrr.  No.  1395. 


8 atop  Dai',  Wav  31,  1879. 
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The  Fitzalan  Chapel, 
I and  the  Bight  of  a 
1 Hector  to  Desecrate 
a Church. 


E must  confess  that 
ifc  is  with  no  little 
fiMWJ  disappointment  that 
f/iv.fMl/  / we  bavQ  read,  and 
re-read,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  on 
the  question  of  the 
Fitzalan  Chapel.  We 
are  not,  of  course, 
about  to  commit  the 
impropriety  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion 
on  the  law  delivered 
by  a Chief  Justice, 
[V  especially  if  no  ap- 
/-)  I]  (•  A peal  should  be  raised, 
y But  we  may  venture 
on  a few  remarks, 
. ..  „„ v ..  . notwithstanding,  on 

I a snbiecfc  sucb 

V I l\\  v great  interest  to  all 

members  of  the  ar- 
chitectural profes- 
sion. The  question, 
for  example,  might 
be  raised  whether, 
ase  of  which  we  must  bo  permitted  to 
at  the  common  law  point  of  view  is 
ne  out  of  several  which  may  be  taken, 
ht  not  have  been  more  desirable  to 
the  services  of  an  architectural  assessor  ; 
o hear  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  profes- 
man,  to  pay  him  a high  compliment,  and 
D treat  his  opinion  as  entirely  irrelevant 
case.  Again,  we  may  be  permitted  the 
: that  the  right  of  property  appears  to 
>een  exclusively  regarded,  much  in  the 
ight  as  if  a barn  or  a pig-stye  had  been 
bject  of  contention.  It  is,  perhaps,  un- 
ble  that,  in  a court  of  common  law,  this 
i have  been  the  case.  But  it  only  follows 
very  strong  doubt  may  in  consequence 
vhether  a court  of  common  law  is  the 
tribunal  for  the  decision  of  a question 
ng  so  many  issues.  For  to  us  it  appears 
iere  was  involved  not  only  the  question  of 
Jtary  right,  but  the  question,  which  does  not 
a have  beenraised  in  the  judgment,  whether 
ire  not  certain  implicit  limits  within  which 
ight  can  be  properly  exercised, 
very  names  of  the  parties  to  the  suit 
t one  of  these  possible  limitations.  The 
ay  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
of  Arundel.  That  last  title  is  a highly 
itive  one.  What  is  a vicar?  The  word, 
use  it  in  this  country,  carries  us  back  to  a 
jf  change  and  of  revolution  in  matters 
•astical,  to  which  no  reference,  in  the  sense 
ich  we  speak,  was  made  in  the  judgment, 
et  the  very  tangle  of  the  case  lies,  it  seems 
iu  the  history  of  that  revolution. 


It  is  not  as  Duke  of  Norfolk  that  the  owner  of 
the  Arundel  property  claims  the  building  dis- 
puted. Lord  Coleridge  admits  that  “anyone 
who  looked  at  Arundel  Church  would  come  to 
the  Bame  conclusion  as  Mr.  Butterfield”  ; that  is 
to  say,  that  there  is  a unity  in  the  structural 
character  of  the  church.  The  right  involved  is 
that  which,  so  far  as  the  judgment  allows  us  to 
go  back,  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  the  Prior 
of  Arundel.  This  right,  we  presume, — it  is 
curious  that  it  has  not  been  distinctly  stated, — 
was  that  of  the  rector.  In  1380  the  priory  was 
suppressed,  and  a college,  consisting  of  a warden 
and  twelve  brethren,  was  created  in  its  stead. 
This  is  called  in  the  statutes  the  “ College  of 
the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Arundel.” 
Does  not  that  seem  to  imply  that  the  rights  of 
the  rector  were  given  to  the  college?  At  this 
time,  according  to  the  learned  judge,  “the 
church  spoken  of  in  the  various  documents 
was  the  whole  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
including  what  was  now  claimed  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.”  The  church  of  the  college, 
it  is  admitted,  was  the  same  as  the  parish 
church  of  Arundel.  This  being  so,  we  en- 
tirely fail  to  see  how  there  is  even  an  attempt 
made  to  show  how  the  two  portions  of  the  church 
became  disintegrated.  In  1511,  when  disputes 
arose  between  the  college  and  the  parish  as  to 
the  rep  iir  of  what  tho  legal  documents  describe  as 
one  church,  the  matter  was  settled  by  arbitration. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  the  arbitrators  either 
had  the  wish  or  the  power  to  separate  church 
and  chancel.  Then  came  the  surrender  by  the 
college  to  the  Crown,  and  the  re-grant  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel, — of  what  ? The  word  ecclesia 
is  used ; and  the  question  is  cardinal  as  to  what 
the  college  hat! to  surrender  ? Clearly,  we  should 
presume,  the  rectorial  rights.  As  to  these,  the 
fact  that  since  1514  no  act  of  religious  worship, — 
with  the  important  exception  of  burials, — had 
taken  place  in  the  chancel,  seems  to  us  irrele- 
vant. As  far  as  we  can  follow  the  sketch  of  the 
story  given  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  the  rector  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Arundel ; and  it  is  as 
rector,  and  in  no  other  manner,  that  he  is  owner 
of  the  chancel, — as  representing  the  “ sole  cor- 
poration ” in  whom  certain  rights  are  vested. 

If  this  is  so, — and  there  has  been  nothing 
urged,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  contrary, — 
is  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  proprietory  rights 
of  the  rector  are  absolute  and  unlimited?  If 
so,  what  is  to  prevent  the  rector,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  of  any  parish  church  in  England 
from  walling  off  the  chancel  ? In  the  Greek 
rite  such  a division  of  the  church  is  usual.  The 
choir  is  quite  walled  off  from  the  congregation, 
and  the  clergy  only  issue  in  procession  from  tho 
choir-door  into  the  body  of  the  building  at 
certain  parts  of  the  service.  Supposing  a new 
Hatcham  case  to  arise,  in  which  the  rector  has 
very  strong  views  as  to  the  antiquity  and 
authority  of  the  Greek  rite, — supposing  him,  in 
order  to  carry  out  these  views,  to  wall  off  the 
chancel, — will  he  not  have  a precedent  afforded 
him  by  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Fitzalan 


Chapel  which  it  will  take  some  pains  to  dis- 
allow ? 

We  apprehend  that  something  more  than 
common  law  is  required  to  disentangle  this 
puzzle.  Speaking  as  laymen,  and  under  correc- 
tion, we  should  imagine  that  ecclesiastical 
lawyers  had  something  to  say  to  it.  We  have 
recently  seen  that  the  old  conflict  between  the 
canon  and  the  common  lawyers  is  not  yet  by 
any  means  exhausted.  And  we  cannot  but  think 
that  a decision  in  such  a case  cannot  safely 
ignore  the  rules  of  the  latter.  To  hand  over  a 
building  which  is  admitted  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  a consecrated  edifice  to  a private  owner 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  is  likely  to  call  no 
small  degree  of  attention  to  this  discrepancy  of 
views.  “ The  proof  of  this  building  having  been 
always  private  property  was  as  strong  as  tho 
nature  of  the  case  allowed.”  That  is  one  state- 
ment in  the  judgment.  “The  whole  fabric,  as 
it  now  stood  was  substantially  of  the  same  date 
....  Tho  church  spoken  of  in  the  various 
documents  was  tho  whole  parish  church  of  St 
Nicholas,”  is  another.  To  business-like  persons 
accustomed  to  read  specifications  and  similar 
documents  with  attention,  lighted  by  the  plain 
dictates  of  common  sense, — if  these  two  sen- 
tences of  the  same  judgment  be  read  side  by 
side,  it  follows  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  tho 
right  to  do  as  he  will,  not  with  the  chance 
alone,  but  with  the  entire  church  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

What  we  desire  to  have  explained,  then,  is 
this, — What  are  the  rights  of  the  rector  to  tho 
chancel?  Such  we  consider,  taking  the  judg 
ment  of  Lord  Coleridge  for  our  authority  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  none  other, — are  tho  rights  of  the 
lay  rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Arundel.  These 
rights  are  at  present  vested  in  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  is  also  Duke  of  Norfolk, — a noble- 
man of  illustrious  descent.  But  not  “all  tho 
blood  of  all  the  Howards  ” can  give  to  the 
rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Arundel,  a right,  as  such 
that  he  does  not  otherwise  possess.  How  the 
expression  “private  property,”  apart  from  the 
qualifications  of  rectorial  responsibility,  can 
have  dropped  from  the  learned  judge  is  to  us  at 
present  incomprehensible. 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  case  can  be  satis- 
factorily determined  without  any  reference  to 
the  change  of  rite.  It  may  be,  or  may  not  be, 
true  that  the  law  of  the  Common  Pleas  Division 
shows  nothing  about  rite.  But  it  cannot  be 
argued  that  the  question  is  irrelevant,  or  one 
which  it  is  safe  to  ignore.  Had  there  been  no 
change  of  a religious  character,  it  is  no  doubt 
improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  such  a case 
as  the  present  should  have  arisen.  We  do  not 
usually  find  our  rectors  walling  up  their 
chancels.  We  call  to  mind  many  of  the  noblest  ar- 
chitectui’al  monuments  on  the  Continent,  which 
are  at  the  same  time  sanctuaries,  held  in  the 
highest  veneration,  and  the  mortuary  chapels  of 
lines  which  run  back  to  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Europe.  What  was 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis  ? What  the  chapel 
of  St.  George  at  Windsor  ? In  whom  is  vested 
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the  “ private  property  ” of  King  Henry  "V  II.  e 
Chapel  at  Westminster  ? Without  referring  to 
these  noble  examples,  in  our  own  land,— cases  in 
which  royal  and  noble  lines  have  shown  a pious 
reverence  for  buildings  which  they  considered 
none  the  less  hallowed  for  religious  uses  because 
they  protected  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors, — let 
us  inquire  what  would  have  occurred  in  France, 
in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Belgium,  or  in  Catholic 
Germany  if  a noble  had  asserted  “ private  pro- 
perty ” in  the  chancel  of  a great  church,  and 
had  proceeded  to  desecrate  it  in  the  manner 
of  which  Lord  Coleridge  spoke  with  such 
deserved  severity  in  the  case  of  the  Fitzalan 
Chapel.  It  is  pretty  clear  what  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  would  have  said  in  such  a case. 
Property  or  no  property,  they  would  have  come 
down  on  the  offender  “ for  his  soul’s  good.”  Such 
a procedure  as  the  walling  off  of  a chancel 
would  have  been  impossible  under  the  Roman 
obedience.  It  would  be,  we  should  venture  to 
think,  impossible  in  any  unbroken  order  of 
things  ecclesiastical.  It  is  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  several  breaks  in  the  ecclesiastical  order 
that  occurred  from  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
that  of  Elizabeth,  all  the  troublers  of  the  quiet 
of  the  church  in  our  time  have  made  their 
market.  It  is,  certainly,  extremely  desirable 
that  the  law  of  this  part  of  the  case  Bhould  be 
clearly  and  lucidly  laid  down.  Had  all  the 
parishioners  of  Arundel  remained  in  the 
obedience  of  Rome,  or  had  all  the  lay-rectors 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Arundel,  been  Protestants,  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  the  walling  off  of 
the  Fitzalan  chancel.  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  that  matters  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
in  so  different  a spirit  should  lead  to  the  physical 
opposition  of  the  mason  and  the  locksmith. 
But,  such  beirg  the  case,  it  is  bliuking  the  ques- 
tion to  leave  this  matter  of  rite  out  of  view;  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  not  a syllable  has  been 
said  as  to  the  important  question  of  how  far 
the  entire  ecclesiastical  property  of  England 
has  been  affected  by  the  change  of  rite. 

In  any  event,  that  ecclesiastical  authorisation 
which  is  denoted  by  the  term  “faculty”  is 
required  in  order  to  enable  any  Protestant 
rector  to  interfere  with  the  structural  arrange- 
ment of  a chancel,  which,  notwithstanding,  is 
his  freehold  property.  What  are  the  precise 
steps  that  would  be  taken  to  bring  6uch  a rector 
to  book,  in  case  of  his  asset  ting  his  right  to 
neglect,  or  in  any  way  desecrate  this  chancel, 
there  will  not  be  found  many  clergymen  ready 
to  say  at  a word.  But  that  steps  of  some  kind 
would  be  taken  they  will  all  at  once  admit.  Why, 
then,  should  the  fact  that  the  lay-rector,  or  the 
proprietor  whose  rights,  when  traced  back  to 
their  source,  can  only  be  regarded  as  rectorial, 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Arundel,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  withdraw  him  from  the  ordi- 
nary control,  to  which  all  English  rectors, 
spiritual  or  lay,  are  bound  to  Bubmit  ? 

Had  the  case  even  been  one  of  a building 
specially  erected  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel  for 
mortuary  purposes,  the  question  would  still 
have  been  open,  — “What  character  had  been 
given  to  the  structure  by  consecration  ? ” With- 
out in  any  way  wishing  to  raise  a purely  religious 
question,  there  is  here  a very  important  point 
involved.  Whether  the  common  law  touches 
that  point  or  not,  wo  do  not  profess  to  know  ; but 
that  there  is  a very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject 
in  the  minds  of  people  in  general,  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt.  What  we  should  like  to  know 
is,  how  far  the  common  law  affects  the  matter. 
That  is  a point  neither  to  be  overlooked  nor 
despised.  There  i3  an  old  legal  maxim  nullum 
tempus  occurrit  reji.  Much  more,  we  appre- 
hend, is  that  maxim  applicable  in  the  case  of  a 
consecrated  building.  Nor  do  we  see  that  any. 
thing  can  set  aside  such  a presumption,  unless  it 
be  the  distinct  words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether 
such  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  or  is  not  in  exist- 
e°ce;  u b a11  event9>  none  such  has  been 
cited  by  the  Chief  J U3tice.  On  the  behalf,  then, 
of  the  architectural  profession,  of  the  clem-v 
who  at  times  seek  for  architectural  advice,  and 
of  the  people  of  England,  who  have  a right  to 
the  poor  man  s church,  which  they  will  be  loth 
to  see  relegated  to  the  regions  of  illegal  assump. 

tion'of’these  «p,ana. 

Does  the  English  law  recognise  any  difference 
between  a consecrated  and  an  nnconsecrated 
tnilding  Does  it  recognise  any  difference 
between  the  freehold  right  of  a rector,  as  a ‘cor 
porat'on  sole,”  to  the  chancel  of  his  church  and 
the  right  of  any  indicidnal  to  a pigstye  w hch 
he  has  built,  or  which  has  come  down  to  him 


from  his  grandfather  1 If  there  be  no  difference, 
what  is  to  prevent  any  rector  in  England  from 
doing  as  he  thinks  fit  with  his  chancel  ? If  there 
be  no  difference,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
•<  faculty  ” ? If  there  be  a difference,  how  is  the 
chancel  of  St.  Nicholas,  Arundel,  made  an  ex- 
ceptional case  ? 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  only  difference  is  one 
recognised,  not  by  the  Common,  but  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  question  immediately 
arises,  what  is  the  function  of  the  latter  ? Is  it 
spiritual  alone  ? Is  the  desecrator  of  a chancel 
only  to  be  restrained  by  the  threat  of  excom- 
munication, or  of  some  similar  penalty,  efficacious 
against  those  who  submit,  — utterly  shadowy 
against  those  who  do  not  ? Is  it  optional  for  the 
lay  rector  of  Arundel  to  say  that  he  does  not  admit 
the  spiritual  authority  of  a Protestant  ordinary  ? 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  high  time  that  it  should 
be  authoritatively  stated.  If  it  is  not  the  case, 
it  is  clear  that  some  sort  of  postscript  is  requisite 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
For  if  it  be  competent  to  a Roman  Catholic, 
however  pious,  dignified,  and  illustrious,  to 
ignore  the  exercise  of  powers  such  as  those 
implied  by  the  use  of  the  word  “faculty” 
by  a Protestant  bishop  or  his  court,  it  must  bo 
equally  competent  to  Mr.  Jack  Straw,  or  Mr. 
Wat  Tyler,  or  to  any  supporter  of  Communistic 
or  Nihilistic  views,  to  do  the  same.  And  in  any 
case  of  a lay  rectory,  where  is  then  the  pro- 
tection of  the  building,  or  that  of  the  rights  of 
the  parish  ? 

We  prefer  putting  these  questions  in  their 
naked  simplicity,  to  attempting  ourselves  to 
propose  any  solution.  They  are  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  They  are  not  settled,  but,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  opened,  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Coleridge. 
We  cannot  for  a moment  imagine  that  any  satis- 
faction will  be  attained  until  they  are  settled. 
It  is  of  coarse  always  open  to  any  one  to  advise 
another  person  t j incur  expense  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  first  party  himself.  But  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  Vicar  of  Arundel  will  take,  as 
Lord  Coleridge  seemed  to  anticipate,  the  opinion 
of  a higher  court  on  the  case.  And  as  it  is  one 
that  affects  not  the  parishioners  of  Arundel 
alone,  but  all  those  persons  who  take  interest  in 
the  enforcement  by  the  law  of  the  land  of  the 
inviolability  of  our  yet  remaining  cathedrals, 
and  of  our  numerous  ancient  churches,  it  is  one 
for  which  we  think  it  would  be  highly  proper 
for  a subscription  to  be  eet  on  foot,  in  order 
to  enable  the  Vicar  of  Arundel  to  obtain  an  ex- 
haustive and  fully  authoritative  decision  of  a caBe 
which,  as  we  hope  that  we  have  made  apparent, 
has  hitherto  been  only  half  investigated,  even  if 
it  be  considered  to  be  wholly  settled. 

Englishmen  are  justly  proud  of  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  judicial  bench,  and  of  the  purity 
of  the  ermine.  We  are  happy  to  think  that  at 
no  former  period  of  our  history  was  this  pride 
1 more  fully  justified  than  at  the  present  time. 
Corruption,  or  subserviency  (a3  they  have  been 
but  too  frequently  displayed  in  other  countries 
which  it  is  needless  to  particularise)  are  almost 
I unknown  amongst  us.  In  the  very  case  now 
, under  notice,  the  learned  Judge  showed  a 
remarkable  degree  of  impartiality  by  the  very 
hard, — and  by  no  means  undeserved, — comments 
that  he  bestowed  on  a part  of  the  conduct  of 
the  party  on  whose  behalf  he  gave  judgment : 
using  the  word  “ party,”  not  as  meaning  an 
individual,  but  rather  a line  of  noble  proprietors. 
But  if  it  is  not  from  partiality  that  there  is  any 
danger  likely  to  accrue  to  the  fair  fame  of  the 
English  Bench,  Ave  wish  that  as  much  could  be 
said  of  another  element,  which  tends  at  least  as 
much  to  disturb  the  profound  reverence  that 
should  attend  on  those  who  “ bear  the  balance  and 
the  sword”  of  justice.  We  hardly  like  to  use  such 
words  as  eccentricity  or  crotchet,  or  to  hint  at 
regard  being  paid  rather  to  public  opinion  than 
to  the  exact  requirements  of  an  individual  case. 
But  yet  few  persons  of  literary  habit  and  un- 
biassed judgment  can  have  failed  to  feel,  on 
reading  more  than  one  utterance  from  the 
judicial  bench  within  the  past  few  years,  a sense 
of  profound  disgust,  not  to  say  humiliation.  We 
do  not  include  the  Arundel  judgment  among 
these  cases.  But  we  must  express  a feeling  of 
profound  regret  (supposing  the  report  of  the 
judgment  before  us  to  be  correct)  to  read  such 
a sentence  as  “ The  neglect  of  this  beautiful 
building  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  also  showed  a 
right  of  ownership.”  That  the  arched  carved 
roof  no  longer  exists;  that  the  statues  and 
noble  monuments  of  the  Fitzalans,  including  an 
alabaster  altar-tomb,  should  be  all  in  a state  of 
irt,  neglect,  and  mutilation,”  are  matters 
which  the  architect  no  less  than  the  man  of 


truly  religious  feeliDg  must  deplore.  But 
these  ugly  facts,  which  we  wish  were  speq' 
the  Fitzalan  Chapel,  go  to  show  that  the 
of  Norfolk  is  the  right  proprietor  of  the  buill 
is  to  us  inexplicable.  A more  extraordc: 
case  of  deriving  lucus  a non  lv.ce.ndo  we  n 
remember  to  have  seen. 

In  all  cases  where  an  extremely  novel  pr 
sition  raises  doubt,  it  may  be  of  use  to  re 
the  case,  and  to  see,  as  when  we  look  at  atz 
known  face  in  a mirror,  how  far  theunaccustic 
point  of  view  may  modify  too  hasty  impresu 
Thus  if  the  neglect  of  a building  be  a pr  t 
ownership,  the  care  of  a building  must  be  R 
proof  of  ownership.  If  the  neglect  of  thee 
containing  the  Fitzalan  tombs  by  the  hoil* 
Howard  be  a mark  of  proprietorship,  what 
we  say  of  the  care  taken  by  the  Dukes  of  Be 
of  their  noble  mausoleum  at  Chenies?  0 
argument  here  adduced,  that  care  must  ton 
dence  that  the  reverently-tended  chapel  til, 
a part  of  the  parish  church. 

We  hope  that  we  have  made  plain  our. 
on  this  important  case.  We  are  anxious  t-n 
should  be  so,  because  we  cons'der  that  kj 
subject  of  both  professional  and  national 
rest.  We  desire,  Ave  must  repeat,  to  ofi » 
opinion  ultra  crepidam.  We  do  not  presuq 
question  that  to  be  the  law  of  the  Col,; 
Common  Pleas  which  the  Chief  Justice  t< i 
We  may  think  it  inconvenient  that  in  thu 
there  has  been  a departure  from  our  old 
dents,  and  that  the  public  has  to  take  thei 
a3  well  as  the  law  from  the  same  lips ; 
think  this  case  alone  is  enough  to  sboljj 
inconvenience  of  the  novel  mode  of  proc-i 
But  we  do  not  so  much  refer  to  what  thel. 
has  said  as  to  what  he  has  not  said.  I - 
told  us  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  ttoli 
prietor  of  the  Fitzalan  Chapel.  We  thin, 
that  is  only  a part  of  the  case, — to  our 
the  weakest  part.  What  we  wish  to  undexj, 
is  the  nature  of  his  Grace’s  proprietorship.! 
Chief  Justice  traced  this  to  its  origin,  m , 
the  rights  of  the  former  priors  of  Arundelli 
question  here  is  one  that  imperatively  dei 
“what  was  the  nature  of  the  rights 
they  rectorial,  or  anything  else  ? And,  ih 
thing  else,  how  did  such  right  originate  ?i 
a word  has  been  said  in  the  judgment  as  tsf 
As  regards  the  facts  of  the  case,  this  m 
considered  as  the  cardinal  one.  But  it  ht; 
even  been  raised,  so  far  as  the  report  wo 
seen  goes.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  so  impj, 
a point  should  have  escaped  a reporter  if  j 
had  been  done  to  it.  First,  then,  thispr, 
fact  requires  decision.  Secondly,  comes  to 
graver  point,  “Does  the  law  of  England,  d. 
existing,  whether  settled  by  direct  statutes 
j udicial  decisions,  entirely  set  aside,  overruin 
nullify  ecclesiastical  law  ?”  As  to  this  we  have, 
very  lately,  a dispute  more  acrimonious  than 
ing  between  two  of  the  highest  legal  authoii 
the  one  representing  an  ecclesiastical,  an 
other  a common  law  court.  The  fact  thi 
allusion  was  made  to  a possible  contest  of  i 
diction  in  the  judgment  dees  not  obviate  the  . 
bility  of  such  a conflict.  We  cannot  bu 
that  the  decided  expression  from  the  Benchil 
opinion  that  a part  of  “ the  whole  parish  chiti 
St.  Nicholas,  Arundel,”  is  shown  by  prooi; 
strong  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allowe. 
have  been  “ always  private  property,”  i’. 
which  it  Avill  be  found  impossible  to  leavet 
out  review.  Wo  cannot,  of  course,  expren 
opinion  that  these  two  statements  are  man 
exclusive.  They  form  part  of  the  main  i 
ment,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  consR 
by  the  learned  judge  to  be  mutually  ccnsR 
But  if  it  be  so,  the  new  question  that  it; 
brought  forward  as  to  the  right  of  a P* 
proprietor  to  a parish  church ; the  right; 
private  proprietor  to  disregard  anything  c 
nature  of  ecclesiastical  law ; and  the  vei 
necessary  trouble  and  expense  to  which  rei 
lay  or  spiritual,  are  noAv  so  constantly  ]T 
obtaining  “faculties”  to  do  what  they  wil 
their  own,  imperatively  call  for  full  elucidj 
and  for  being  set  at  rest  by  the  highest  a: 
rity  known  to  England.  These  points  of  re<f 
general  interest  are  rather  confused  thansu 
by  the  recent  proceedings. 


New  Infirmary,  Croydon. — Plans  are  i: 
prepared  for  a new  infirmary  to  be  built  bi 
Guardians  of  the  Croydon  Union,  for  100  , 
The  site  is  about  eight  acres  in  extent.  : 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  will  be  on 
pavilion  principle.  The  architects  are  Me 
Berney  & Monday,  of  Croydon. 
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LD  AND  SILVER  SMITHS’  WORK. 

book  thus  entitled  is  one  of  the  South 
lgton  Museum  catalogue  series,*  of  which 
be  said  “ and  yet  the  end  is  not  ” ; indeed, 
be  doubted  whether  the  making  of  cata- 
will  not  go  on  longer  than  the  building 
will  last,  and  that  the  New  Zealander 
id  the  proof-sheets  of  a now  catalogue 
the  ruins.  The  present  work  yields  to 
i size  and  elaboration  ; it  is,  indeed,  of 
1 bulkiness;  but  that  the  importance  and 
t of  the  subject  may  seem  to  demand, 
catalogue  is  preceded,  like  most  of  the 
by  a general  essay  on  the  subject,  in 
;he  author,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen,  says  that 
attempted  only  to  direct  attention  to 
: the  examples  which  have  been  handed 
d us,  and  to  the  excellent  treatises  which 
te  the  history  of  goldsmiths’  work ; and, 
36,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  do  more 
is  in  any  treatise  occupying  the  place 
reface,  though  (as  in  this  case)  a pre- 
: nearly  200  pages.  The  essay  is  an 
ble  one,  and  includes  as  much  and  as 
nformation  as  could  well  be  got  into  the 
tccupied.  The  writer  starts  from  the 
Dg,  and  bestows  some  consideration  on 
ions  for  the  value  set  on  gold  by  people 
' race  and  period.  In  addition  to  obvious 
its  fine  colour  and  durability,  other 
which  are  less  obvious  to  every  one  are 
rersally-similar  chemical  character  of  the 
herever  found,  and  the  fact  that  sub- 
of  its  bulk  does  not  affect  its  intrinsic 
whereas,  “ if  a diamond  were  divided  into 
irts,  each  would  lose  most  or  all  of  its 
In  speaking  of  the  various  European 
which  gold  has  been  found,  Mr.  Pollen 
icidentally  to  the  reopening  in  1796  of 
Wicklow  gold  workings  (referred  to  in  a 
ioly  tone  by  Moore  as  “our  Lagenian 
vhioh  he  instanced  as  an  illustration  of 
' hopes)  ; the  works  were  destroyed 
the  Rebellion  of  1798,  but  Mr.  Pollen 
i that  they  might  still  be  made  produc- 
lOther  chance  for  Ireland.  Judging  from 
t number  and  the  massive  character  of 
ancient  Irish  gold  ornaments,  it  should 
at  Ireland  must  have  been  productive 
of  the  metal  in  the  days  when  Malaclii 
.e  collar  of  gold ; though,  by  the  way, 
•Licular  piece  of  bullion  was  “ won  from 
d invader,”  and  not  of  native  production, 
b does  not  invalidate  the  conclusion  that 
ent  Irish  nation  must  have  had  much 
dy  to  their  hand,  as  they  could  not  have 
d entirely  on  proud  invaders  for  bringing 
it  is  an  interesting  question, — Is  there 
inch  of  it  left  ? It  would  surprise  those 
bitually  think  of  gold  as  an  exotic  of 
continent,  to  be  told  in  how  many  parts 
)e  it  was  found  formerly  in  considerable 
as.  Few  probably  know  that  gold  has 
bitually  obtained  in  small  quantities  up 
recent  days,  “on  a small  area  of  a few 
niles  north  of  the  road  from  Dolgelly  to 
3h”;  up  to  April  1,  1866,  our  author 
“between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand 
lad  been  found  there  he  does  not  say 
ten,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
;cted  is  a suspicious  one.  The  greatest 
on  of  gold  in  any  European  country  at 
ent  day  is  from  the  western  slope*  of 
. Mountains  in  Russia, 
uching  on  the  various  epochs  in  the 
)f  gold-work,  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  method  and  treatment 
Greek  gold-work,  especially  the  use 
solder  or  other  methods  of  attachment 
lg  very  thin  coats  of  gold  one  over  an- 
>metime8  in  a manner  resembling  some- 
3 effect  of  repousstZ  work,  and  in  joining 
nute  particles  so  as  to  give  a special 
surface.  There  is,  however,  of  course, 
leal  of  ancient  Greek  gold-work,  Buch  as 
;hat  unearthed  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  which 
ve  enough;  and  Mr.  Pollen  seems  to 
e impression  that  after  the  successful 
of  Persia  by  the  Attic  Greeks,  the  latter 
3o  possession  of  gold  in  great  abundance, 
hich,  coupled  with  the  spirit  of  ostenta- 
profuseness  which  always  follows  avic- 
poch,  led  to  such  costly  productions  as  the 
'phantine  Athene  and  other  similar  works, 
olans  were  great  collectors  if  not  great 
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artists  in  gold  (their  line  generally  was  rather 
that  of  wealthy  purchasers  than  of  artistic  pro- 
ducers), and  it  is  curious  to  consider  whither  all 
the  gold  and  silver  they  must  have  possessed 
can  now  have  gone,  and  how  much  of  it  is  in 
existence  in  the  world  in  other  forms.  The 
nearly  indestructible  character  of  gold,  combined 
with  its  capability  of  being  easily  melted  down 
and  entirely  altered  in  shape,  gives  it  a very- ex- 
ceptional place  among  precious  materials ; and 
one  cannot  but  think  how  interesting  it  might 
sometimes  be  to  trace  out,  if  that  were  possible, 
the  history  of  the  metal  forming  an  ornament  of 
gold,  the  various  forms  in  which  it  had  re- 
appeared, and  the  various  rites  or  costumes  which 
it  had  adorned.  On  the  question  as  to  how  much 
gold  the  anoient  nations  really  did  possess,  as  com- 
pared with  our  own  times,  Mr.  Pollen  quotes 
several  calculations,  but  the  data  are  obviously 
very  vague,  and  the  results  correspondingly  at 
variance  one  with  another.  The  estimate  of  Dr. 
Linderman,  director  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  now  in  the 
world,  brings  it  to  about  the  value  of 
2,000,000,0002. ; and  he  believes  the  present 
rate  of  production  to  be  about  1£  per  cent,  on 
the  existing  stock. 

The  Roman  gold  and  silver  smiths’  work,  pro- 
bably in  a majority  of  cases  really  the  work  of 
Greek  hands,  lost  its  Classical  characteristics 
along  with  other  arts  derived  from  Greece,  with 
the  gradual  rise  of  Christianity  and  of  asceticism. 
The  mingling  of  Christian  feeling  and  even  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  with  debased  but  still  perfectly 
recognisable  pagan  ornament  and  symbolism,  is 
a characteristic  of  the  goldsmith’s  art  of  this 
early  Christian  period,  as  it  is  in  so  many  other 
forms  of  work,  and  as  it  became  again  when 
the  Renaissance  arose  in  Catholic  Italy,  and  a 
compromise  had  to  be  made  between  the  revived 
admiration  for  everything  pagan,  and  conven- 
tional recognition  of  the  Church  and  her  symbol- 
ism. But  the  Byzantine  period,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eleventh  century,  showed  the  ascendancy 
of  the  superstitious  over  the  artistic  spirit  in  a 
more  striking  manner.  The  peculiar  character- 
istics of  Byzantine  work  of  this  class  are  thus 
admirably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Pollen  : — 

“The  outlines,  compositions,  and  details 
borrowed  from  antique  architecture  were  much 
used  in  the  larger  Byzantine  gold  work  and 
rolling  acanthus  scrollwork  in  beaten  and  chased 
work  on  smaller  things.  The  shapes  and  out- 
lines are  6tiffer,  heavier,  less  graceful,  and  more 
complicated.  Human  figures  no  longer  repre- 
sent  gods  and  goddesses,  the  images  of  natural 
strength  and  beauty,  the  pride  or  the  passions 
of  mankind.  As  the  old  religion  had  inspired 
the  earlier  art,  so  did  the  solemnity  of  the 
Christian  religion  set  its  mark  on  the  new.  Its 
austerities,  its  strife  with  the  world,  its  con- 
tempt of  pleasure,  its  future  hopes,  found  ex- 
pression in  the  heads  and  bodies  of  prophets, 
apostles,  and  martyrs.  Instead  of  the  smooth- 
ness of  face  aod  roundness  of  limb  of  the 
Greek  artists,  those  of  Byzantium  represented 
the  wasted  shapes  of  hermits,  the  sorrows  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Cross.  Thus  their  art,  besides  its 
technical  shortcoming,  was  severe.  These 
solemn  subjects,  however,  were  set  off  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  hammered  gold,  filagree, 
precious  stones,  and  enamel.  The  splendour  of 
material  used  in  Byzantine  art  deserves  especial 
notice.  It  took  the  place  of  good  designs  and 
refined  details,  for  which  artists  could  no  longer 
be  found.” 

And  that,  we  may  add,  is  the  common  charac- 
teristic of  a semi-barbaric  or  a declining  art : 
the  effect  is  got  by  the  mere  value  of  brute 
matter  instead  of  by  the  amount  of  thought 
bestowed  on  the  design.  This  is  almost  equally 
exemplified  in  the  Bemi-barbaric  art  which  the 
Bond-street  jeweller  produces  at  the  present 
moment.  People  are  offered  armlets,  necklaces, 
and  earrings  of  massive  character,  and  contain- 
ing a great  amount  of  bullion,  and  charged 
accordingly;  the  design  is  a secondary  con- 
sideration. 

The  brief  description  of  the  precious  metal 
employed  in  the  furniture  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  is  of  itself  enough  to  give  a vivid  idea 
of  the  rich  magnificence  of  this  age  of  gold.  As 
is  bo  often  the  case,  a decline  in  figure  design 
was  accompanied  by  great  richness  and  inge- 
nuity  of  merely  ornamental  design ; and  no 
better  and  more  striking  example  of  the  kind  of, 
taste  in  this  respect  which  Byzantine  influence 
gave  rise  to,  and  introduced  into  Mediteval 
Europe,  could,  perhaps,  be  found  than  that  of 
the  great  seven- branched  candlestick  at  Milan, 


a portion  of  the  base  of  which  has  been  appro- 
priately given  as  an  illustration  to  this  portion 
of  the  introduction.  Traces  of  Byzantine  influ- 
ence may  be  easily  detected,  too,  in  that  re- 
markable relic,  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  also  given.  Of  the  early 
goldsmiths’  work  of  this  island,  in  theA  Saxon 
period,  records  and  examples  are  but  scarce  ; of 
that  of  Ireland  there  is  enough  to  raise  the 
regret  of  all  lovers  of  curious  and  beautiful  orna- 
mental art  that  so  much  of  this  which  we  might 
have  had  to  this  day,  has  been  deliberately 
melted  down.  It  is  noted  that  some  of  the 
modern  silversmiths  and  jewellers  of  Ireland 
have  estimated  that  they  have  purchased  as 
much  as  10,0002.  worth  of  this  old  Celtic  gold 
ornament  for  breaking  up.  Among  the  orna- 
ment which  may  be  described  as  semi-barbaric 
in  feeling  there  has  probably  hardly  ever  been  a 
finer  and  more  marked  and  characteristic  style 
than  this,  with  its  fiat  treatment  and  its  endless 
interlacing  bands,  so  suitable  for  producing  a 
rich  effect  without  garishness  or  vulgarity. 

This  and  most  of  the  Byzantine  ornament  was 
what  we  may  call  pure  ornament,  in  which  the 
effect  was  produced  by  richness  of  line  and  surface 
and  distribution  of  forms  very  distantly  borrowed 
from  vegetation, — borrowed  from  it,  in  fact, 
mainly  at  second  hand,  through  the  intervening 
stage  of  Classic  ornament,  itself  usually'  suffi- 
ciently conventionalised.  With  the  great  im- 
pulse which  Western  art  acquired,  and  archi- 
tectural art  especially,  after  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, a great  deal  was  imparted  into  ornamental 
work  which  had  not  before  formed  a part  of  it. 
The  distinct  and  iutentional  reproduction  of 
architectural  forms  in  little,  and  often  with  much 
distortion  and  almost  caricature,  became  a marked 
characteristic^  of  ornamental  work.  The  most 
casual  observer  of  Gothic  work  is  familiar  with 
this  architectural  character  in  woodwork,  for 
instance,  and  knows  how  constantly  the  imita- 
tion on  a small  scale  of  masonic  features, — 
arcades,  buttresses,  and  gables, — runs  through 
the  woodwork  of  the  Medimval  period.  In  fact, 
at  this  period  architecture  was  everything, 
and  penetrated  everything ; and  the  reproduc- 
tion of  architectural  detail  is  carried  not  only 
into  such  semi-constructional  woodwork  as  we 
have  been  just  referring  to,  but  into  the  still 
smaller  objects  of  goldsmith’s  work,  and  ivory 
and  other  carving;  and  the  arch  and  pier  (or 
shaft)  and  niche  meet  us  everywhere.  Mr. 
Pollen  calls  attention  to,  and  gives  illustrations 
of,  this  characteristic:  he  expresses  no  opinion 
in  regard  to  it.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
mention  this  phase  in  ornamental  work  without 
the  observation  that,  highly  interesting  both 
historically  and  in  every  other  way  as  this 
Mediaeval  school  of  architecturalised  ornament 
is,  it  is  aesthetically  an  inferior  school  of 
ornament  ; it  is  U3ed  on  a small  scale  and 
in  materials  quite  different  from  that  in 
which  they  originated,  features  which  have 
little  meaning  and  little  suitability  when 
so  used,  and  the  design  shows  a lack  of  inven- 
tion and  of  a true  perception  of  the  principles 
of  ornament,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
purely  decorative  schools  of  ornamental  work. 
There  were,  however,  articles  in  which  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  convenience  of  prac- 
tical use  kept  the  Mediaaval  artists  from  this 
misappropriation  of  masonic  forms.  Of  these 
none  are  more  admirable  and  more  charac- 
teristic of  their  period  than  the  church  chalices, 
for  a long  period  very  much  the  same  in  their 
general  form,  for  the  same  practical  reason 
which  dictated  that  form  to  begin  with.  There 
has  hardly  ever  been  any  class  of  ornamentally- 
treated  object  more  peculiarly  and  significantly 
suited  to  its  purpose  than  are  these  Mediaeval 
chalices,  with  their  heavy  wide-spreading  base 
giving  so  much  security,  their  stem  with  the 
large  knob  so  convenient  for  the  hand,  and  their 
plain  bowls  in  which  suitable  form  is  alone  con- 
sidered and  surface  ornament  mostly  dispensed 
with,  and  which,  in  their  finely  and  delicately 
curved  lines,  remind  ns, — more,  perhaps,  than 
anything  else  in  Mediaeval  art, — of  the  refined 
taste  and  feeling  which  dictated  the  delicate 
curves  and  outlines  of  Greek  pottery.  The 
lesson  which  these  chalices  read  to  the  orna- 
mental designer  is  exactly  analogous  to  that 
which  is  pointedly  and  effectively  conveyed  by 
Viollet-le-Duc  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  architec- 
ture, in  which  be  illustrates  the  difference 
between  true  and  false  design  by  three  stages 
in  the  changes  of  form  of  an  imaginary  copper 
vessel,  the  first  arising  entirely  out  of  convenience 
for  use,  the  other  two  marked  by  arbitrary 
changes  for  the  sake  of  change,  which  impair 
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the  usefulness  of  the  article,  and  at  the  same 
time  injure  and  vulgarise  its  form. 

Iu  speaking  of  the  goldsmith’s  work  of  the 
full  Clothio  period,  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  author  touches  upon  the 
important  change  made  by  the  introduction  of 
the  figure  into  work  of  this  kind,  not  in  the  rude 
forms  of  the  Byzantine  type,  but  in  what  were 
intended  as  realistic  representations,  and  as  such 
were  fairly  successful,  of  the  figures  of  the 
monastic  and  warrior  society  of  the  times.  He 
points  out  how  the  power  of  thus  designing  and 
executing  figures  iu  small  shrines  and  reliquaries 
was  the  natural  fruit  of  the  impulse  given  to 
sculpture  as  an  accessory  of  architecture  at  this 
period,  and  which  communicated  it  itself  also 
to  ornamental  work  on  a smaller  scale.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  the  real  state  of  the  case ; but  it  is 
worth  remark  that  the  relation  between  sculp- 
ture and  goldsmith’s  work, — a relation  traceable 
in  so  many  periods  of  art, — has  sometimes  had 
an  order  the  reverse  of  this.  The  reader  may 
remember  that  we  drew  attention  to  this  point 
in  reference  to  Dr.  Schliemann’s  great  find  at 
Myceme,  where  the  goldsmith’s  work  seemed  to 
precede  and  give  the  promise  of  the  future 
school  of  Greek  sculpture. 

The  Renaissance  was  marked  by  nearly  as 
much  introduction  of  architectural  design  into 
goldsmith’s  work  as  the  Mediteval  period ; accom- 
panied by  the  same  use  of  purely  ornamental 
form,  as  distinct  from  architectural  detail,  in 
articles  in  which  convenience  of  handling  was  an 
essential  consideration.  Otherwise,  the  Classic 
cornice  and  column  were  everywhere  in  orna- 
mental art,  and  have,  as  we  know,  retained 
much  of  their  hold  upon  it  unto  this  day,  with 
slight  intervals  of  banishment,  after  which  they 
persist  in  reappearing.  The  Spanish  artists, 
as  Mr.  Pollen  observes,  were  especially  archi- 
tectural in  their  goldsmith’s  work  ; we  may  add 
that  the  taste  cut  both  ways  in  the  case  of 
Spain,  and  that  the  architecture  for  a con. 
sidsrable  period  partook  very  largely  of  a gold- 
smith’s character. 

Some  useful  information  in  regard  to  the  Hall 
marks,  and  the  methods  of  testing  gold  and 
silver  in  France  aud  England,  conclude  Mr. 
Pollen’s  very  valuable  and  ably-written  treatise, 
which  deserves  the  praise,  not  only  of  convey- 
ing a great  deal  of  information  in  the  space,  but 
of  conveying  it  in  a clear  and  readable  manner, 
which  cannot  always  be  said  of  treatises  of  this 
kind.  The  catalogue  itself  is  one  of  the  fullest 
of  these  works  which  has  been  brought  out,  and 
gives  a minute,  and  in  many  cases  lengthy, 
description  of  all  the  characteristics  of  make 
and  design  in  the  principal  objects  referred  to, 
with  something  about  their  history,  where  this 
is  known,  and  is  of  any  interest.  Some  of  the 
leading  objects  are  illustrated,  as  in  most  of  the 
previous  catalogues,  one  in  chromolithography, 
but  the  remainder  by  etching,  and  we  notice 
with  interest  that  these  etchings  are  the  work 
of  students  in  training  as  art-teachers  in  the 
. etching-class  at  South  Kensington.  The  ad- 
mirable and  effective  execution  of  some  of  these 
(for  they  are  unequal)  speaks  of  a thorough 
feeling  for  the  peculiarities  of  this  means  of 
illustration,  so  well  calculated  to  give  the  glis- 
tering effect  of  metal-work  : the  beautiful 
Nuremberg  cup,  facing  page  153,  is  a particu- 
larly good  specimen  of  execution,  and  so  is  the 
silver-gilt  vase  facing  page  157.  Our  only 
criticism  againBt  the  book  is  the  one  which  we 
have  brought  forward  before  in  regard  to  these 
catalogues,  their  almost  absolute  practical  use- 
lessness as  guides  to  the  collection  itself,  owing 
to  the  utter  want  of  order  or  arrangement,  either 
in  the  objects  themselves  or  in  their  sequence  in 
the  catalogue.  You  know  from  the  catalogue 
what  is  in  the  museum,  and  you  get  a good 
description  of  it ; but 


before  said,  an  absolute  want  of  ordinary  com- 
mon-sense to  spend  all  this  money  and  all  this 
learning  in  an  elaborate  and  costly  catalogue, 
but  to  neglect  the  one  simple  and  every-day 
desideratum  of  consecutive  arrangement,  so 
that  what  is  named  in  the  book  can  be  identified 
with  the  object  in  the  museum.  Clearness  and 
system  in  arrangement  are  the  first  require- 
ments of  a catalogue,  and  they  are  absolutely 
and  almost  contemptuously  ignored  in  these 
costly  books,  which  are  thus  deprived  of  five- 
sixths  of  their  practical  value. 


MODERN  IDEAL  SCULPTURE : ITS 

PRETENSIONS  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITY. 

The  life-size  bronze  statue  of  a “ Runner,”  by 
Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  which  is  a con- 
spicuous object  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  of  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay,  may  worthily  engage  attention, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  proper  originality 
and  merit,  but  as  encouraging  to  re-open  certain 
questions  as  to  the  possible  future  of  English 
and  modern  sculpture  generally,  which  now  may 
appear  to  have  been  prematurely  put  aside.  If 
there  is  novelty  in  such  a proposal,  it  is  but  in 
harmony  with  the  surprise  that,  for  the  second 
time  within  a short  period,  the  high  distinction 
of  success  in  sculpture  should  have  been  achieved 
by  one  who  is  primarily  a painter.  Neither  in 
the  present  instance,  nor  in  that  of  the  “ Athlete 
with  the  Python  ” of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  are  any  allowances  required  for  the 
work  not  being  that  of  a sculptor  by  exclusive 
training  and  profession.  In  view  of  these  noble 
bronzes,  we  may  rather  wonder  that  sculptors 
so  accomplished  should  display  distinguished 
power  in  painting  also,  than  turn  from  their 
canvasses  to  be  simply  astonished  at  exhibition 
of  a faculty  to  work  also  in  the  round. 

Considering  how  closely  the  work  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Richmond  has  followed  on  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  are  shut  out  from  the  inference  that 
it  is  a mere  outcome  of  impromptu  rivalry  ; in 
that  case  traces  of  crudity  and  incompleteness 
could  not  have  been  wanting  j in  place  of  which 
we  have  before  us  the  unchallengeable  mastery 
of  well-matured  study.  But  no  blame  would 
attach  even  were  it  otherwise;  indeed,  much  the 
reverse.  From  the  competition  of  the  cartoon 
of  Pisa, — nay,  from  the  earliest  days  of  antique 
sculpture, — generous  rivalry  has  been  an  efficient 
incitement  to  success  in  the  arts.  Even  apart 
from  the  stimulus  of  overt  rivalry,  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  for  the  artistic  distinction 
of  an  age  is  the  providential  concurrence  of 
men  of  genius  who  have  reacted  on  each  other 
by  sympathy  or  by  emulation.  Hard,  indeed,  is 
it  for  an  isolated  genius  to  warm  up  a world  to 
appreciation,  independently  of  such  assistance. 
Strings  that  vibrate  most  forcibly  must  be  re- 
inforced and  enriched  by  overtones  and  chordal 
response,  if  they  are  to  tell  as  harmony.  Too 
true  of  a world  ever  tending  to  lapse  into 
effeminacy,  is  what  the  poet  imputes,  or  suffers 
Philip  van  Artevelde  sourly  to  impute,  to  the 
larger  half  of  it, — 


suppose  you  want  to  see 


the  object  itself:  the  catalogue  does  not  give 
you  a hint  where  to  and  it;  yon  may  hunt  in 
yam,  unless  yon  come  across  it  by  mere  chance  ■ 
and  conversely,  if  yon  are  interested  in  a par! 
ticular  specimen  in  the  mosenm,  and  want  to 
learn  more  about  it,  yon  hare  to  tnrn  oyer  the 
whole  catalogue,  and  take  the  chance  of  finding 
it;  for  as  for  arranging  the  objects  in  the  cata" 
logne  ,u  the  order  of  their  preae.nnmbere,  even 
the  lower  numbers  first  and  the  higher  after! 
wards,  that  would  be  far  too  matter-of-fact  and 
simplo  a proceeding  for  South  Kensington.  We 
tested  the  matter,  as  we  have  sometimes  done 
before,  by  looking  for  a particular  object  illus- 
i°  the  catalogue,  and  in 
yoked  tho  .nil  of  three  several  officials  in  au 
ascending  scale, -but  all  in  yain  ; the  thing  was 
not  to  be  found.  It  seems  to  us,  as  we  have 


"An  nnrefleeted  light  did  never  yet 
Dazzle  tho  vision  feminine.” 


The  general  world  requires  its  “stepping- 
stones.”  The  attention  of  the  many  follows  the 
clash  of  competition,  or  only  climbs  to  admira- 
tion of  the  highest,  by  direction  of  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  are  nearer  to  themselves  on 
an  intermediate  level.  For  the  artist  himself 
there  is  much  to  add  spurs  to  industry,  to  in- 
vention, even  in  the  consciousness, — apart  from 
close  and  desperate  rivalry,— that  a second  intel- 
ligence exists  quite  competent  to  appreciate  the 
best,  and  certain  to  make  manifest  lm  sense  of 
it,  whether  in  candour  or  in  pique,  or  in  tho 
truest  homage  of  silent  response  by  reaction  in 
his  art.  Very  far,  indeed,  was  Raffaelle  from 
equalling  in  the  Stanza  the  mastery  of  fresco, 
as  Michelangelo  was  practising  the  art  upon  the 
bistine  ceiling;  but  who  shall  say  how  much  the 
Dispnta”  of  one  master  and  the  “ Sybils  and 
Prophet  of  the  other  may  not  have  owed  to  the 
consciousness  of  impending  comparisons  ? But 
no  comparative  estimate  of  merits  is  here  pro- 
posed to  be  pursued,  however  naturally  it  might 
seem  to  bo  invited ; more  pleasant  and  appro- 
priate is  it  to  follow  clues  of  interest  and  in- 
struction, in  recognising  how  the  motives  of 
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contrasted  subjects  have  fitly  induced  variety 
ot  treatment ■■  J 


T.  either  case  aptly  self-consistent, 

t were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  an  opportu- 

and  Ih0U«dA  m gl7,®U.  °f  8eeinS  the  “ Runner  ” , -x- - _ 

tion  Tf  Athlete”  in  well-disposed  juxtaposi- 1 from  that  one  which  was  associated  wi 
can  scarcely  be  a question  that  each  I name  of  the  victorious  foot-racer  G'orcebuii 


would  be  found  to  gain.  The  statue  t!. 
Frederick  Leighton  is  the  property  c , 
Academy,  and  at  present  visible  as  a Its ; 
South  Kensington, — but  it  is  to  bo  feare  | 
before  long  be  relegated  to  share  the  sec,t 
of  the  diploma  pictures  ; whether  the  dt  r 
and  destination  of  the  “ Runner”  are  decE[ 
know  not ; I can  but  say  that  some  s i 
regrets  will  follow  it,  if  ;t  is  to  disappee ) 
private  possession,  and  only  the  distant  oij 
be  left  of  one  more  passing  glance  in  that  i( 
through  tho  auction-room  of  Christie,  i:j 
seems  the  destiny  of  all  admirable  art  i 
does  not  cross  the  Atlantic  and  finally  s, . 
yond  the  western  wave. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  statue  is  freqii/ 
called  an  “ Athlete  struggling  with  a Pytl  ; 
it  seems  that  it  should  rather  be  called,— <,■. 
get  whether  the  artist  so  called  it, — an  “ J t 
strangling  a python.”  The  man  ht;s 
grasp  firmly  and  effectively  on  the  throat:, s 
choking  reptile.  He  is  no  victim,  like  La-: 
of  a divine  agent  of  punishment,  power.  ) 
mere  rigour  of  tho  hampering  folds  whic  i 
without  crushing  him,  and  aro  unaffected:’! 
grasp.  The  Athlete  has  decisive,  thoug  i 
just  conscious  and  certain,  mastery;  the!: 
which  enwrap  his  limbs  are  so  far  wer.c 
already  as  to  give  no  sign  of  their  irrei.i 
faculty  of  constriction;  so  much  is  suffi 
and  happily  indicated,  albeit  the  conceri: 
power  which  is  salient  in  every  fibre  i. 
figure  declares  the  exactly  culminating]; 
of  the  momentous  conflict. 

Whether  by  process  of  recondite  associrij 
which  the  suggestion  escapes  the  subjeoj 
or  whether  otherwise  in  any  way,  the  i,i 
muscularity  which  is  realised  in  Mi-.  Ricbi.! 
statue  is  most  favourable  for  at  once  bor : 
and  communicating  interest  by  contra:>' 
perilous  exertion  in  absolute  fixity  of  )ji 
the  exercise  of  running  at  full  speed  i ! 
opposed  : it  developes  the  freest  action  oili 
limb,  the  spontaneous  poise  and  balance  oi 
and  body,  the  maintenance  of  unembai  i 
breathing  in  equable  alternation.  One  ci!! 
said  that  in  some  aspects  the  figure  seem; 1 
and  we  hear  tho  same  remark  from  lips  ]ii 
suspicion  of  sophisticated  aestheticism, 
which  the  last  pretension  is  to  be  critirp 
principal  charm,  indeed,  which  attract 
detains  us,  whether  as  conscious  or  unca[ 
critics,  is  the  sense  which  is  conveyed  e, 
active  power  sustained  compatibly  wit; 
sensitive  and  most  composed  vitality.  -i 
afterwards  recall  the  harmonious  outlii 
truthful  tone  of  the  muscles,  the  very  el: 
of  the  expanding  chest  and  of  the  jo(i 
contracted  or  extended,  it  is  almost  ami 
recall  how  entirely  were  lost  to  our  obseli 
at  the  time  the  colour  and  positive  rigii 
the  actual  metal.  We  have,  indeed,  be. 
the  “ spirantia  mollius  ccra”  of  the  pd; 
statue  by  Myron  of  a celebrated  runner,  i 
represented  him  as  coming  in  victorious! 
long  race,  but  only  to  yield  bis  last  exL 
breath  ; Mr.  Richmond’s  figure  is  in  the 
highly-trained  and  fully-exercised  vig- 
height  of  speed  and  in  unruffled  confide 
power  to  the  successful  end. 

The  ancients  regarded  fleet  running  u 
exercise  which  implied  in  its  perfecti:. 
most  happily-developed  and  proportioned 
and  disciplined  vigour.  “ Fleet-of-foot  . 
the  most  characteristic  epithet  of  Achill: 
model  of  all  bodily  force  and  beauty ; and  r 
makes  his  Ulysses,  the  hero  of  his  secon 
a victor  in  a foot-race. 

Rivalry  in  fleetness  of  foot  seems  top 
most  natural  form  of  all  gymnastic  ri:, 
admitting  as  it  does  of  competition  of  m 
at  the  same  time  on  perfectly  equal  term, 
free  from  the  liability  to  angry  exci- 
scarcely  separable  from  rude  personal  vii 
such  as  may  easily  embarrass  wrestling, 
the  very  soul  of  boxing.  Snccess  is  mo3i 
lately  personal  and  individual,  and  is  ni 
tributable,  as  in  the  case  of  horse  and  ( 
racing,  to  be  shared  by  tho  trainer,  the  v 
the  rider,  the  chances  of  place,  or  of  favoi 
ness  of  weather  and  aptitude  of  course. 

The  earliest  Olympic  contest  was  deck 
have  been  the  foot  - race,  however  tra 
might  vary  as  to  whether  Hercules,  or 
mion,  or  the  Curetes  were  the  iostitntor 
The  very  boundary  between  mythical  and 
traditional  Greek  history,  is  marked  oft 
victory  in  a foot-race,  the  first  assignabl 
recorded  name.  The  Olympiads  are  rep 
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■o  may  be  something  more  than  an  apt  con- 
, in  the  suggestion,  that  the  “ Banner  ” of  the 
ijsvenor  Gallery  should  be  styled  Corcebus ; 
lit  may  not  unfairly  be  taken  as  a type  of 
pfulness  for  a new  epoch  in  the  art,  and,  as 
luced,  not  without  significance  at  the  time 
n the  covering  sands  of  Alpheus  and  Cladeus 
ijbeing  removed  from  the  relics  and  records 
he  victories  of  like  kind  of  yore.  So  long  as 
i Olympic  games  continued,  the  footrace  was 
;first  in  order  of  the  contests  that  came  on 
W decided  ; and,  by  a rule  that  has  rarest  ex- 
, lions,  it  was  the  name  of  the  victor  in  it  by 
!h  the  Olympiad  was  thereafter  currently  re- 
d'd to.  The  shortness  of  the  course, — a stadium, 
i(  t the  ninth  of  a mile, — encouraged  the  utmost 
[ijaring  expenditure  of  force  in  swiftness,  the 
ind  for  a reserve  of  staying  power  being  in 
dute  abeyance.  Other  racos  were  contrived 
nit  endurance  of  runners  to  the  test ; the 
ti'os  of  longer  extent,  which  also  involved  a 
fo  turn,  and,  in  one  modification,  was  run 
' the  burden  of  the  heavy  shield.  That  the 
R)bus  of  Mr.  Kichmond  has  only  the  shorter 
1 he  more  trying  course  in  view,  is  apparent 
Ifl  glance.  The  harmonious  relation  of  the 
nr  and  lower  extremities  is  no  bad  com- 
"Vary  on  that  line  of  Homer  which  tells  how 
Ine, to  help  her  favoured  champion,  Ulysses, 
»:e  footrace,  makes  light  and  elastic  not  only 
^!gs,  but  his  arms  above  them, 
ae  success  of  this  work,  however,  as  of  that 
i*r  Frederick  Leighton,  is  insisted  on  herein 
Interest  of  an  ulterior  argument.  Does  not 
achievement  of  such  successes  re-open  the 
«tion  which  has  long  been  assumed  as  nega- 
w closed  ? With  such  evidence  before  us, 
tvo  not  entitled  to  urge  that  ideal  sculpture 
i/erified  possibility  for  the  British  school  in 
Lurday  ? If  sculpture  is  not  to  be  ideal, — 
to  renounce  bald  imitation  of  nature  in 
Inr  of  the  highest  conceivable  perfection  of 
|’®»  sculpture  in  a worthy  sense  ceases  to  be ; 
f is  nothing  worth  unless  ideal.  The  ideal 
|;les8  has  its  gradations;  Teniers  could 
ise  a back  kitchen;  and  what,  ye  gods! 

not  Jan  Steen  idealise  ? Even  sculpture, 
Bilusive  of  all  plastic  art,  cannot  shako  itself 
at  will  from  the  playful  and  the  idyllic, 
i<  sportive  groups  in  Dresden  china,  and 
fative  plaques  of  Wedgwood  jasper.  But 
>i  we  would  range  works  of  sculpture  proper 
Irding  to  order  of  dignity,  assuredly  full- 
».h  figures  in  contemporary  habiliments  are 
I deep  down  towards  the  lower  limits  of  the 
f',  while  works  that  worthily  treat  the  nude 
fa  verge  ever  upwards  towards  the  height 
poetry,  and  who  shall  say  “ where  the 
Jne  progression  ends  ” ? Sculpture  has  the 
fcptage  over  every  other  art  in  its  power  to 
Ur  the  perfections  of  the  human  figure,  the 
’jst  visible  work  of  God,  and  to  forego  the 
f lpt  is  indeed  for  it  to  make  il  gran  rifiuto. 
I'rn  sculpture  has  been  thought  to  be  em- 
fc;.ssed  by  twofold  difficulties  independently 
[hsible  failureof  specific  genius.  We  moderns, 
l,  !aid,  no  longer  have  the  ad  vantage  that  was 
Med  by  the  palmstra  to  the  Greeks,  of 
^ually  studying  the  nude  figure  in  liveliest 
5 air  activity  ; and  then  the  public,  of  which 
Predilections  and  capacities  have  to  be  con- 
oid,— will  make  themselves  considered, — is 
Mod  to  be  as  shy  of  interpreting  poetic  con- 
\ ml  presented  in  marble,  as  of  being  called 
P to  hold  conversation  in  a language  un- 
’ 'ar,  if  not  unknown.  As  regards  the  first 
Lion,  we  may  point  to  what  has  been  done. 
Ilecretof  such  success,  obtained  independ- 

* of  what  was  doubtless  a most  important 
H lay  be  traced  perhaps  to  modern  facilities 
Niatomioal  study  ; certain  artistic  aptitudes 
. gi^en,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how  far 
'i  opportunities  may  not  be  pressed  in  com- 
?;tion  for  other  disadvantages. 

low  contemporary  art  has  shown  that  it  is 
- etent  to  deal  with  success  with  the 

* iure  of  the  nude  male  figure  in  excited  and 
Uicated  action,  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
'j erring  that  sculpture  in  its  appropriate 
' i1  and  realm, — ideal  sculpture, — is  suscep- 
' of  a modern, — of  an  English  revivification. 

the  far  more  difficult  nude  male  figure  is 
1 ired,  there  need  be  no  mistrust  as  to  the 
yd  realisation  of  feminine  beauty;  and  the 
faplished  realisation  of  the  nude  completes 
'condition  of  that  secondary,  but  only 
3|dary,  achievement  of  art,  the  beauty  of 
>ry.  Drapery  in  sculpture,  unless  as 
yary  to  the  action  of  tbe  figure,  and  as 
, s®'ve  the  nude  form,  would  be  but 
■ able  naturalism.  The  supreme  drapery 


of  the  Fates  of  Phidias, — for  Fates,  Moirai,  they 
may  safely  be  declared  to  be,  as  they  have  long 
been,  any  array  of  German  authorities  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding, — the  drapery  of  these 
marvellous  figures,  owes  its  charms  and  its 
supremacy  to  the  fact  that,  as  drapery,  it  con- 
tributes the  utmost  that  drapery  can  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  magnificent,  the  majestic, 
beauty,  that  it  veils. 

That  statues  of  distinguished  men  “ in  their 
habits  as  they  lived”  are  to  cease  from  among 
us,  is  too  much  to  bo  expected ; perhaps  it  is 
more  than  should  be  rightly  hoped  for.  It  is 
conceivable  that  men  with  every  title  to  be  con- 
sidered distinguished,  and  perhaps  great,  may 
look  forward  to  such  a display  of  themselves  as  a 
reward, — may  be  willing  to  accept  the  not  slight 
risk  that  the  habit  assigned  to  them  will,  after 
all,  be  as  little  like  what  they  were  familiar  with 
as  a toga  or  a sagum.  Invention,  which  has  for 
some  time  come  to  a pause  upon  the  combination 
of  one  advanced  leg  in  close-fitting  coverings, 
with  one  in  modest  retirement  behind  the  folds 
of  a plaid  or  a cloak  hanging  over  from  the  arm, 
may  claim  and  be  indulged  with  a further  pro- 
longation of  opportunities.  Coat-seams  and 
boot-heels,  and  puckers  of  gowns,  professional 
and  doctorate,  may  be  presented  yet  for  no  little 
time  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  stand  their 
ground  in  competition  with  the  less  stern  but 
more  authentic  realities  of  guaranteed  originals 
at  Madame  Tussaud’s. 

But  at  least  there  is  now  no  l’eason  why  others 
of  contrasted  predilections  may  not  claim  that 
commemorations  of  merit  can  take  with  advan- 
tage a properly  sculptured  form, — be  ideal  not 
only  in  an  admissible,  but  in  the  highest  sense. 

Doubtless  imagination  must  be  assumed  if  we 
are  to  demand  that  the  merits  and  special  cha- 
racteristics of  a warrior,  a statesman,  a man  of 
science,  or  of  letters,  are  to  be  commemorated 
by  a group  or  by  a figure  which  is  in  nearer 
relation  to  poetry  than  to  our  work-a-day  world. 
But  that  imagination  is  forthcoming  is  postu- 
lated in  every  proposal  for  the  employment  of 
art  of  any  kind.  The  recent  complaint  of  the 
Premier  that  his  ascription  of  imagination  to 
the  British  School  of  Art  had  been  cavilled  at, 
clearly  missed  the  objection  taken  to  his  enun- 
ciation,— clearly,  that  is,  if  we  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  intended  to  construe  dinner-table  words 
not  as  “ chaff,”  but  of  that  truthful  sincei’ity 
said  to  be  equally  at  home  in  wine  and  in  a 
well.  The  cavil  had  another  and  notorious 
application,  and  those  who  had  their  amuse- 
ment out  of  it  before  are  not  likely  to  be  un- 
grateful for  the  story  having  been  refreshed 
and  re-pointed  for  another  course  of  illustrative 
circulation.  Joking  apart,  however,  if  anything 
so  innocent  or  becoming  as  a joke  is  in  ques- 
tion, let  us  exemplify  the  drift  of  our  present 
argument  by  single  sufficient  instances.  The 
reverse  of  Pistrucci’s  Waterloo  medal  is  poetical ; 
the  obverse,  so  far  as  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
profiles  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  is  surely  prose 
itself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  George  IV. 
sovereign,  with  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
These  are  more  successful,  it  may  be  agreed, 
than  the  Achilles  of  the  Park,  by  the  late  Sir 
Bichard  Wescmacott, — a dedication  of  the  ladies 
of  England  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In 
this  case,  certainly,  besides  a primary  incon- 
gruity, there  is  the  not  unimportant  mistake  of 
adapting  the  antique  figure  in  the  act  of  reining 
a spirited  horse,  for  a warrior  in  the  attitude,  in- 
appropriate enough  for  the  occasion,  of  retreat 
and  defence.  But  at  least  in  intention  the  work 
is  worthier  in  aim,  and  even  in  execution,  than 
the  commendatore  who  dreadfully  surmounts  the 
arch  of  Constitution-hill. 

The  further  question,  whether  the  world  we 
live  amongst  will  tolerate,  or  is  worthy  of  high 
art,  in  its  highest  manifestation,  may  seem  to 
bring  us  to  a still  more  dangerous  pass.  On  the 
part  of  the  public,  let  us  speak  plainly.  Have 
artists  given  us  a chance  of  appreciating  high 
art  ? When  artists  have  aspired  to  do  so,  can 
we  say  sincerely  that  the  story  of  rejected,  or 
accepted  and  ill-displayed  works,  would  not 
reveal,  in  some  striking, — some  typical, — proofs, 
that  the  Boyal  Academy  has  not  given  either 
artists  or  public  fair  play  ? The  world  is  a 
complex  world,— Bichardson’s  “Pamela”  and 
Handel’s  oratorios  were  the  rage  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  well  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  should  give  an  opening  to 
genius  that  is  animated  by  artistic  as  well  as 
general  independence,  and  so  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appeal  from  a tribunal  that  is  recruited 
from  a certain  class  to  a judgment  that  it  is  not 
impossible  may  be  superior. 


THE  SALON  OF  1879. 

THE  ANECDOTIC  PICTURES. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  the  numerous  pur- 
chasers of  this  year’s  unusually  bulky  cata- 
logue,* have  read  the  excellent  speech  which 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts,  M.  Bardoux,  delivered  in  June  last,  in  dis- 
tributing the  annual  prizes  for  the  Salon  of 
1878,  a speech  forgotten  and  buried  away 
among  the  already-bound  and  dusty  volumes  of 
the  Journal  OJJiciel  of  the  middle  of  last  year, 
but  brought  again  to  life  among  the  so-called 
“ documents  ” which  form  the  preface  to  the 
catalogue.  We  are  afraid  these  “ documents  ” 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  so  many  prefaces, 
which,  by  all  careful  readers,  however,  are 
never  neglected. 

Uttered  now  nearly  a year  since,  how  far  are 
the  patriotic  sentiments  of  M.  Bardoux  applicable 
to  the  present  Salon  ? It  is  as  true  now  as  then, 
we  suppose, — though  the  statement  is  set  forth 
in  an  amusingly  self-satisfied  and  thoroughly 
French  manner, — that  “ the  whole  of  Europe” 
(the  Minister  might  add,  this  year,  America) 
“crowd  to  Paris  to  judge,  to  criticise,  and 
appreciate  the  creations  of  the  French  national 
genius, — to  France,  the  fatherland  itself  of 
taste,  whose  capital,  Paris,  as  in  that  country 
chosen  among  all  others,  where  grace  united  to 
exquisite  harmony  in  line  and  in  proportion 
carried  art  to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  as 
in  those  famous  cities  where  the  ideal  type  of 
man  was  so  perfect  that  the  noblest  images  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  were  multiplied  in- 
definitely, Paris,  by  the  variety  of  its  artistic 
productions,  by  the  ingenious  fertility  of  its 
masters,  by  its  profound  knowledge  of  life,  re- 
places in  the  present  day,  for  every  one  who 
admires  delicacy  and  elegance,  those  republics 
which  our  dreams  have  so  often  peopled.” 

This,  to  English  ears,  may  sound  high  self- 
praise,  but  it  is  in  France  no  unusual  occurrence 
to  hear  such  language  used  by  Frenchmen  when 
speaking  especially  of  Paris;  though  why  the 
modern  Babylon  of  the  Seine  should  be  termed 
“ the  fatherland  of  taste  ” by  a Minister  of  Fine 
Arts  is  somewhat  inexplicable  when  we  con- 
sider the  claims  in  this  matter  of  Greece,  of 
Italy,  and,  above  all,  of  India.  We  hope  that 
the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  in  his  oration  on  the 
occasion  of  this  year’s  distribution  of  recom- 
penses, will  not  be  tempted  again  to  compare 
his  beloved  Paris  with  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  to  which  he  referred  so  warmly  last 
June ; for  his  comparison  will  approach  the 
“odorous”  in  speaking  of  a salon  such  as  that  of 
this  year,  a salon  which,  as  a demonstration  of 
French  art,  seems  only  to  point  ominously  to  a 
sad  fact  that,  as  the  Government  perfects  and 
increases  the  beauty  and  order  of  its  museums 
and  its  libraries,  an  effect  is  not  produced  upon 
the  class  of  art -students  greatly  for  whose 
benefit  these  museums  have  been  formed.  It  is 
the  numerous  foreign  Btudents  who  certainly,  as 
the  Minister  observed,  “ yearly  crowd  to  Paris,” 
who  seem  to  be  showing  their  French  brethren 
how  efficiently  they  may  be  taught  away  from 
Paris  and  its  schools,  and  how  successful  and 
artistio  may  be  their  education  and  training 
away  even  from  “the  fatherland  of  taste.” 

In  classifying  the  exhibits  at  the  Salon  of  this 
year  in  no  one  of  the  divisions  as  much  as  in 
that  of  the  anecdotic  pictures  is  this  more 
apparent.  Indeed,  the  visitor  who,  without 
referring  to  his  catalogue,  glances  over  the 
3,000  and  odd  oil-pictures  ranged  upon  the  walls, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  on  consulting  at  home 
the  pencil  notes  of  those  works  which  have 
struck  his  attention,  how  many  of  these  are 
produced  by  painters  not  French.  Spain, 
Belgium,  America,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Bussia, 
England,  and  even  South  America,  supply  not  a 
few  of  the  more  praiseworthy  pictures  of  this 
exhibition. 

When  after  passing  up  tho  broad  staircase  of 
the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  the  walls  of  which  are 
decorated  with  Cozette’s  “ Don  Quixote  ” series 
of  Gobelins  tapestry, f one  enters  the  large 
room,  it  is  an  American  picture  which,  as  one 
turns  to  pass  through  the  rooms,  attracts  the 
attention ; a homely  touching  Breton  scene, 

“ The  Beturn,”  in  which  the  bare-foot  boy, 
kneeling  by  the  candle-lighted  bedside  of  his 
dead  mother,  watched  over  by  the  village  curd, 
tells  the  sad  tale  admirably. 

* On  Ascon9ion-Day,  (he  entrance  to  the  Salon  being 
free  (as  it  is  every  Thursday  and  Sunday),  36,073  persons 
visited  the  galleries,  and  1.946  catalogues  were  sold. 

t On  the  other  staircases  are  hung  Lebrun’s  and  Van  der 
Meulen’s  familiar  Louis  XIV.  series,  aud  some  superb 
sixteenth-century  tapestries. 
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By  an  Italian,  Sig.  Nifctis,  is  the  ugly, 
dismal,  old  lady,  selling  matches  under  ODe  of 
the  arches,  presumably  of  Westminster  or 
Waterloo  Bridge,  as  in  the  distance  is  a shadowy 
semblance  of  Huogerford  Bridge;  it  is  a firmly- 
j iain ted  picture,  but  the  model  Sig.  Nittis  em- 
ployed was  scarcely,  we  imagine,  the  original  of 
the  old  story  of  the  reduced  gentlewoman  afraid 
of  her  feeble  cry  of  “matches  for  sale”  being 
overheard. 

By  Mr.  Herkomer  is  a picture  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  features  of  the  Salon  (a 
picture  known  in  England),  “ Eveutide,”  tliongh 
here  again  the  old  ladies  are  not  too  comely  ; and 
as  for  the  tea-Dot  in  the  foreground,  the  cruel 
way  iu  which  the  French  critics  persist  in  only 
seeing  in  it  a coffee-pot  is  wounding  indeed  to 
our  national  pride,  especially  after  M.  Louis 
Blano’s  recently  - published  “ Letters  from 
England  ” have  told  the  Parisians  so  much  about 
our  worship  for  afternoon  tea. 


■ome  eighteen  diplomats,  presided  over  by  a 
papal  nuncio.  Tho  picture  has  a doable  mean- 
ing, evidently,  as  shown  in  the  decrepit  and  by 
ho  means  too  aristocratic  gentlemen,  admirals, 
generals,  and  ministers  clustered  about  the 
room.  A picture,  curiously  in  the  same  spirit 
as  this,  is  M.  Boutet’s  “Diplomatic  Confer- 
ence,” in  which  two  ministers  have  fallen  fast 
asleep  in  their  chairs,  surrounded  by  maps, 
globes,  books,  plans  of  campaigns,  and  numerous 
other  documents,  watched  over  by  the  wakeful 
bust  of  Richelieu  in  the  background. 

Sleeping  from  very  different  reasons  are  the 
two  tired-out  huntsmen  before  the  comfortable 
inn-fire,  from  the  enjoyment  of  which,— in  M. 
Gaudefroy's  picture,— they  are  called  to  dinner 
by  the  welcome  cry  of  two  comely  serving- 
maids,  “ Ces  messieurs  sontservis”:  what  tales 
will  go  round  before  the  dinner  is  cleared  away! 
Of  dangers  which  are  passed,  one  is  reminded 
by  M.  Gide’s  very  amusing  representation  of 


Few  things  would  be  more  agreeable,  we  j Othello  recounting  <o  Bertel* 


imagine,  than  to  ait  down  to  a «le.d-«te,  and  | and  her  father,  presumably  on  th_e_  terraee^of 


those 
scene  which 


gine,  tnan  to  sic  uowu  w a ict*- ^ ‘ r 

over  a eup  of  ten,  too,  with  the  original  of  M.  , some  noble  Venetian  palace,  one  of 
Garrido’a  model,  who  has  thrown  herself  down  on  ridicalons  conceptions  of  Buch  a ' s™ne 
the  sofa  after  a long  afternoon  walk, -a  lady  it  seems  almost  impossible  could 
whose  tasteful  dress  is  equally  tastefully  painted.  ! painted  in  the  present  day,  when  ercnrsio 
M.  Garrido  is  a Spaniard.  The  painters  of  the  new  trains  from  Pans  to  Venice  are  ad  vertised  for 
Spanish  school  this  year  do  not  merit  high  praise  a few  francs  on  every  hoarding  in  the  city.  _ 
f, ,r  their  work,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  Italy  is  recalled  in  more  than  one  pictuie  in 
Casanova's  “ Prince's  Marriage  ” is  indeed  little  this  exhibition,  bnt  in  few  more  successfully 
more  than  a collection  of  extravagantly-painted  I than  in  Mr.  Sargent’s  (an  American)  Under 
frippery  find  flutter,  but  M.  Jimenez- Aranda’s  the  Olive  Trees,”  a reminiscence  of  that  most 
“Sermon  dans  la  Cour  des  Oranges”  of  tho  delightful  of  islands,  Capri. 

Cathedral  of  Seville,  a sceuo  of  the  last  century,  But  numerous  other  pictures  crowd  upon  the 
is  a very  different  work;  thought,  expression,  memory:  those  by  M.  Galliac,  as  also  M.  Pia- 
and  care  are  shown  iu  all  the  figures.  towski  (a  Pole),  both  tell  a moral  tale,  each 

A praiseworthy  work,  by  a yoang  American  representing,  tho  former  in  Etruria,,  the  latter  iu 
painter,  Mr.  Gay.  represents  another  charac-  Ukraine,  the  punishment  which  in  past  times 
t eristic  eighteenth-century  scene,  the  “ Fonciug  ; was  inflicted  on  faithless  spouses.  M.  Ferrier's 
1,-ss  ,n," — a youth,  under  the  shadow  of  the  “ Scene  of  tho  Inquisition”  recalls  the  sad  days 
old  trees  of  the  family  chftteau,  being  instructed  j 0f  the  cruelty  of  that  terrible  body,  and  is  addi- 
in  his  passes,  while  tho  father  aud  brothers  tioually  interesting,  as  the  principal  figure  shows 
learnedly  “as  judges  bear  a wary  eye.”  Another  probably  tho  first  result  of  the  study  of  tho 
lesson  in  the  art  of  self-defence  we  owe  to  ! beautiful  now  Venus  that  has  only  so  recently 
another  American,  Mr.  Blashfield,  a scene  some- ; been  added  to  the  sculpture  gallery  of  the 
what  novel : a number  of  Roman  ladies  practising  j Louvre.  M.  Pousan  reminds  one  of  the  familiar 
in  the  arena  the  manoeuvres  of  the  gladiators.  , piety  of  Louis  IX  , justly  termed  Saint  Louis, 
It  is  a scholarly  picture,  and  an  admirable  in  an  incident  on  the  battle-field,  where  the  king 
pendant  to  Mr.  Bridgmau’s  “ Procession  of  the  ia  represented  as  raising  in  his  arms  the  un- 
Bull  Apis,” — an  Egyptian  scene,  it  need  hardly  buried  body  of  one  of  the  many  unhappy 
be  Btated.  I victims  to  the  famous  Crusado  he  led  against 

But  scenes  from  the  history  and  life  of  such  the  infidel 
early  days,  apart  from  the  ambitious  attempts  | The  French  painters  apparently  have  no 
of  some  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  representation  objection  to  make  the  public’s  flesh  “creep”  in 
of  the  conventional  academic  Roman  subjects,  the  constant  repetition  of  death,  either  in  its 
do  not  abound  in  the  salon;  it  is  chiefly  the  more  calmness  or  its  horrors.  It  is  the  serene  but 
familiar  and  fasciuating  centuries  of  modern  painful  side  of  death  that  M.  Blayn  has  taken 
history  that  attract  the  painters,  and  innume-  ia  his  “ lSpave,”  in  which  the  village  curd,  with 
rab'e  are  the  incidents  in  which  the  seventeenth  a band  of  fishermen  and  women,  are  praying 
and  eighteenth  centuries  are  brought  before  us.  round  the  body  washed  ashore  of  some  unfor- 
There  are  but  few  painters  who,  as  successfully  tunate  mariner  ; the  tale  told  is  sad,  and  one  is 
as  M.  Duez  has  done,  can  recall  the  early  ages  lefc  to  fill  in  the  dreary  outline  of  the  bereaved 
when  St.  Cuthbert,  of  blessed  memory,  worked  family  of  this  brave  toiler  of  the  sea.  Perhaps 
his  homely  miracles  1,200  years  since.  A pecu-  it  is  this  same  group  which  a Hungarian  artist, 
liar  interest  has  always  lingered  round  St.  M.  Bruck-Lajos,  has  so  firmly  painted  for  us  in 
Cuthbert,  the  Scotch  monk,  whose  memory  we  his  picture,  “ Abandoned.”  By  a Russian 
should  venerate  in  Great  Britain  as  highly  as  is  artist,  M.  Chelmonski,  is  a very  characteristic 
venerated  St.  Patrick’s  in  the  sister  isle  : thanks  market-scene  in  Ukraine,  which,  with  his  other 
to  M.  Duez  s noble  conception  of  the  simple-  picture  of  a troublesome  set  of  three  hard- 
hearted English  apo-tle,  the  French  Govern-  mouthed  horses,  succeed  admirably  in  depicting 


ment,  which  has  wisely  purchased  the  picture, 
now  possesses,  perhaps,  the  sincerest  and  most 
traly-paiuted  religions  subject  (the  landscape 
of  which  is  treated  in  a no  less  masterly 
manner),  that  has  been  painted  (may  we  ven- 
ture to  say  ?)  since  the  devout  days  of  Giotto 
and  Fra  Angelica. 

Turning  from  such  honest  solid  work  as  that 
of  M.  Duez,  it  is  not  a little  difficult  to  take 
interest  in  the  representation  of  every-day  life, 
even  when  it  succeeds  partially  in  transporting 
one  back  to  days  not  quite  so  far  distant  as 
those  of  Samt  Cuthbert.  One  has,  however, 
only  to  look  at  M.  Goupil's  charming  pictures 
to  return  to  the  world  of  silks  and  satins ; but 
ic  is  something  more  than  mere  silks  and  satins 
that  M.  Goupil  gives  us  in  his  “ Repos  ”.-  it  is  a 
charming  young  lady-artist  before  her  easel, 
admiring  (criticism,  or  rather  displeasure,  is 
certainly  not  depicted  on  her  beaming  coun- 
tenance) the  canvas  on  which  she  has  evidently 
been  placing  the  last  touches.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  is  Angelica  Kauffmann  ?— the  costume 
is  of  her  period ; if  so,  we  scarcely  require  Miss 
Thackeray  to  explain  to  us  Sir  Joshua’s  admira- 
tion for  the  fair  Academician. 

And  so  we  have  come  back  again  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  not  least  amusrng  amon</ 
the  episodes  taken  from  which  is  M.  Dansaert’° 
(a  Belgian)  “ Monde  qui  s'dcroule,"  a council  of 


the  miserable  nature  of  the  country  they  repre- 
sent. 

In  striking  contrast  is  M.  Arbouin’s  “ Painter 
in  his  Studio,”  a subject  which  carries  one  back 
two  hundred  years  and  more  to  the  quiet  days 
when  painters  studied  hard  in  their  work-rooms, 
undisturbed  by  the  desire  to  mingle  in  the 
social  pleasures  which  now  damage  many  of 
our  painters.  And  no  less  does  M.  Steinheil’s 
“ A Lover  of  Engravings  ” carry  one  back  to 
the  days  when  worthy  burgomasters  called 
upon  their  friends  and  patronised  them  in  the 
genuine  old-fashioned  manner,  and  when,  even 
if  dealers  did  not  exist,  the  burly  merchants 
were  not  ashamed  of  driving  a trade  in 
Rembrandts.  But  though  so  long  a time  has 
passed  away  since  those  receding  days,  the 
Flemings  still  are  able  to  hold  up  their  heads 
even  in  an  exhibi'ion  at  Paris,  as  more  than  one 
picture  here  attests.  M.  Van  Beers’s  “ Laitiere  ” 
is,  if  not  the  subject  of  a very  attractive 
picture,  at  least  a thoroughly  characteristic 
type  of  the  good-looking  women  of  the  Low 
Countries.  In  his  other  work,  a triptych,  there 
is  but  little  to  commend ; the  models  are  to 
the  utmost  degree  strange  and  unnatural. 
Painted  by  a native  of  the  interesting  border- 
land between  France  and  Belgium,  M.  de 
Winter’s  “ Palm  Sunday  ” shows  us  types  of  the 
frontier  people,  the  old  ladies,  with  their  Flemish 


hooded  cloaks  and  silver  clasps,  mingled  vi 
the  more  modernly-costumed  young  ladies  v. 
their  flounces  and  furbelows. 

The  Swiss  artists  send  to  this  year’s  g.i 
more  than  one  attractive  picture.  M.  Ra’ 

“ Drawing  School,”  representing  a numbei 
young  ladies  studying  from  an  Italian  mode!- 
no  unsuccessful  attempt  to  show  the  efforts  nt; 
in  the  present  day  by  the  lady-artists  to  exc. 
an  art,  specimens  of  which  by  whose  fair  handii 
not  quite  so  numerous  on  the  walls  of  the  Sul 
as  they  have  been  within  the  last  few  year, 
those  of  Burlington  House.  By  a Swiss  paiq 
M.  Pata,  is  the  “ Giovannina  Souonini  under 
Torture  of  the  Inquisition,”  a painful  sul' 
recalling  terrible  recollections. 

The  “ Arrest  in  a Picard  Village,”  the  V 
of  a Stockholm  painter,  M.  Salmson; 
praiseworthy : thought  and  care  are  show- 
each  of  the  many  figures  surrouudiug  an’ 
happy  girl  who  is  iu  the  hands  of  two  r 
gens-d’armes.  An  original  and  careful  picl]i 
scene  from  the  Middle-age  customs  of  s. 
mark,  we  owe  to  a Bohemian  artist,  M.  Br 
But  notwithstanding  the  proverb,  “ Those  ! 
drink  beer  think  beer  ” (M.  Brozik  was  boi 
that  most  famous  of  beer  countries,  Pil 
there  is  no  evidence  of  weakness  in  his  pit  [ 
of  the  charming  marriage  custom  of  the  g, 
of  chess  between  a betrothed  couple,  playe 
presence  of  the  families  of  both  “ the  Seigi 
Strange  and  the  beautiful  Dagmar.” 

Two  more  pictures  of  every-day  life  an  . 
trials,  aud  one  of  those  of  the  past  mua. 
noticed  before  we  end  this  article  with  a mei. 
of  the  happily  decreasing  scenes  from  the  j. 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71.  The  first  il 
Buland’s  “Offering  to  the  Virgin,”  iu  which 
simple  piety  of  a young  child  and  that  of  an 
lady  arc  carefully  contrasted.  Perhaps  befon 
younger  of  these  two  devotees  has  passed  t 
years  of  the  life  before  her,  she  will  remei 
the  offerings  she  used  to  make  in  her  vr. 
church,  as  did  doubtless  the  elegant  danc. 
the  Fcnice  of  Venice,  to  whom  wo  recall  hi 
seen  given  a superb  bouquet  in  the  cold  wee', 
last  March, — a present  that  a whisper  ir 
house  stated  had  cost  some  500  francs,  , 
which  same  bouquet  might  have  been  seev. 
following  day  “offered  to  the  Virgin,”  r; 
scenting  with  its  delicious  odour  that  myatei, 
and  holy  side  chapel  of  St.  Mark’s,  where  ft 
many  centuries  repentant  sinners  have  recc: 
consolation.  The  second  picture,  by  M.  0! 
Merson,  [represents  St.  Isidore,  the  ag 
turist,  rapt  in  an  ecstacy,  while  a bean; 
angel  with  pink  wings  is  ploughing  foi 
devout  saint  with  his  docile  oxen.  It  is  apiii 
that  is  deservedly  thought  not  a little  of.  ). 
modern  scene  we  owe  to  M.  Gervex,i; 

Return  from  the  Ball,”  in  which  Madama, 
terly  crying,  lias  thrown  herself  down  oj 
sofa  in  all  her  finery,  while  Monsieur,  wil 
expression  of  being  utterly  bored,  unbai 
h'8  white  kid  gloves.  The  -tale  is  left  ta 
spectator  to  tell,  and  various  certainly  ar 
versions  that  one  may  make. 

With  the  battle-pieces  and  scenes  from: 
tary  life  we  must  close  this  article.  'Ihcse: 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  happily i. 
numerous  than  in  former  years.  It  is  tt 
Castellani,  a Belgian  painter,  that  we  ow 
large  and  spirited  picture  of  the  terrible  stri:, 
of  the  marines  at  Bourget.  M.  Philippotfi! 
whose  powers  are  not  unknown  i i Eogi 
sends  a scene  in  the  defence  of  Chateauduii, 
night  attack  lighted  by  the  flames  of  the  11, 
ing  houses  of  the  town.  M.  Detaille  presen: 
with  one  of  his  carefully-painted  ^and  mi 
scenes,  “ Champigny,  December,  1870,”  in  «i 
a chateau  and  its  garden  are  being  defende, 
a body  of  French  soldiers ; the  old  gar^ 
in  the  foreground,  in  conversation  with  t 
officers  of  the  staff,  is  an  admirable  pie< 
nature,  and  his  simple,  homely  appearam 
the  midst  of  the  sad  havoc  of  his  beloved, 
and  plants,  forms  a Btrong  contrast  to 
seriousness  of  the  bustle  around.  “ Bazeis 
and  its  terrible  battle  is  painted  by  a 
American,  M.  Palliere  : the  curd  who,  m as 
God’s  pardon,  orders  his  small  band  to 
is  a touching  incident.  M.  Medard’s  “ Re  ri- 
is  another  terrible  incident  in  the  horroi 
war ; and  M.  Princeteau’s  clever  trooper, 
Vedette,”  in  the  snow-storm,  with  his  cax- 
ready  cocked,  gives  one  no  pleasant  impre._ 
of  the  duties  of  war. 

So  much  for  the  actual  battle  incidents-: 
M.  Dupray’s  amusing  picture,  the  “ Capi  a * 
we  have  already  spoken  ; M.  Berne  Bale 
“ Sur  le  Terrain  ” is  not  quite  so  amusing-: 
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j;sents  two  troopers  stripped  and  preparing 
) dnel  with  their  long  sabres  in  the  grass- 
[ a moat  of  an  old  chateau  occupied  as  a 
1 ck.  It  is  a return  to  the  more  pleasing 
8 >f  military  life  to  see  M.  Aublet’s  truthful, 
f above  all  diverting,  picture,  “ The  Re- 
nt’s Wash-trough, ” a picture  possessing,  in 
cion  to  its  perfection  of  execution  in  the 
l Mentation  of  actual  facts,  the  amusing  and 
p >le  quality  of  creating  a smile  on  the  face 
ah  most  melancholy  and  blast  looker-on. 
0 picture,  common-place  in  subject,  is  never- 
t s ideal  in  its  artistic  treatment,  possessing 
inigb  degree  the  touch  of  the  artist,  which 
0*3  tho  most  common  material  beautiful, 
niihowing  also  the  difference  between  the 
n the  present  century  and  that  of  previous 
3 s,  in  the  greater  intellectual  research  into 
t ner  actions  of  the  mind. 

| is. 


[ NATIONAL  TORTRAIT  GALLERY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON, 
fls  valuable  gallery  has  been  recently  under 
ti's  of  re-arrangement  under  the  superintend- 
:hf  Mr.  G.  Scharf,  and  will  be  opened  to  the 
3i  on  Whit  Monday  in  its  new  form.  The 
wiion  was  formerly  rather  crowded  in  the 

I rs  gallery  attached  to  it;  the  same  extent 
«'ice  on  the  ground-floor,  and  immediately 
Uli  the  original  gallery,  has  now  been  Ob- 
4,  in  addition,  and  in  consequence  a much 
B^owded  and  better  lighted  arrangement  of 
Intures  has  been  possible.  The  works  which 
Irly  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  to  the  win- 

II  and  with  all  the  disadvantage  of  lighting 
ulat  to  such  a position,  are  now  distributed 
K)  screens,  and  seen  much  more  easily,  and 
8 ter  advantage.  The  portraits  have  been 
Banged  with  careful  regard  to  chronology 
aistorical  relation  ; commencing  at  one  end 
k upper  room  with  the  oldest  pictures,  and 

been  continued  chronologically  to  the 
«ir  end,  the  order  is  continued  in  the 
pte  direction  on  the  floor  below,  till  it  comes 
I;to  the  latest  portraits  nearly  in  the  present 
Bi.tion.  Large  boards,  with  easily  legible 
nations,  have  been  placed  over  each  main 
® specifying  in  general  terms  the  historical 
em  of  the  paintings  comprised  in  that 
Jt  and  the  approximate  dates  between 
h,  their  subjects  lived.  In  addition  to  these 
Cilleries,  there  is  another  room,  one  of  tho 
rli’reshment-rooms  of  the  International  Exhi- 
lil  which  has  been  altered,  so  as  to  be  suit- 
dor  a picture-gallery,  under  Mr.  Scharf’s 
li,on,  and  which  is  filled  with  two  bequests 
^siderable  interest.  These  are  the  pic- 
1 1 which  were  formerly  getting  dusty  and 
l'<  on  the  top  of  the  cases  in  the  British 
|1  m,  and  the  portraits  of  eminent  judges 
h formerly  adorned  Serjeants’  Inn,  and 
W,  on  the  demolition  of  that  brotherhood, 
tepontaneously  and  very  sensibly  consigned 
fcJNational  Portrait  Gallery  as  the  best  use  to 
rtof  them.  The  British  Museum  portraits 
A course  those  of  former  benefactors  or 
'tlient  managers  of  that  institution.  The 
llhich  would  have  come  upon  them  if  left 
?t  original  position  was  illustrated  prac- 
>'  by  some  two  or  three  of  them  having 
Lift  half  cleaned,  so  as  to  Bhow  on  one  side 
Bute  in  which  they  were  when  made  over  to 
■rtrait  Gallery.  They  are  now  in  the  way 
* 3g  well  preserved,  as  well  as  made  more 
Lible.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Scharf  for 
re  he  has  given  to  arranging  an  exhibition 
vi  national  and  historical  interest. 


ilington  House  Colonnade.  — Sir  : 

' a gave  the  Royal  party  a right  loyal 
ftne  on  Saturday,  and  it  was  a pleasant 
Lon  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  to  see 
irking  folk  with  their  children  crowding 
'Albert  Bridge,  still  dight  with  much 
" g,  and  with  its  emblazoned  “ Free  for 
to  enjoy  the  lawns  and  walks  of  Battersea 
' But  it  was  less  pleasant  to  see  some 
f °*  hobbledehoys  making  rough  play  over 
B .’ved  work  and  columns  of  the  famous  colon- 
*of  old  Burlington  House,  which  lie  close 
? Albert  Bridge,  between  the  ride  and  the 
1 in  Battersea  Park.  Could  not  the  loyal 

I iasm  which  was  so  successful  in  decking 
“ mbankmcut  and  the  bridges  be  enlisted 

jrect  this  colonnade,  as  au  approach  to 
i ®ea,  ^om  the  river,  in  commemora- 

I I the  freeing  of  the  bridges  and  of  the 
61  visit  ?— A.  Z. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SMITH 

IN  THE  SIXTEENTH,  SEVENTEENTH, 
AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES* 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Among  the  manipulative  arts  connected  with 
architecture,  that  of  the  smith,  I think,  appeals 
as  strongly  as  any  to  the  aesthetic  mind.  There 
is  a strong  sense  of  individual  power  and  skill 
impressed  upon  one  by  the  contemplation  of 
works  of  beauty  and  ingenuity  developed  from 
the  rough  ore,  which  awakens  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  sympathetic  interest  forming  so  im- 
portant a factor  in  the  constitution  of  an 
“ artistic  ” nature.  The  hand  that  wrought 
the  interlacing  scrolls  and  flowing  leafage,  cen- 
turies ago,  has  left  its  impress  on  the  work  so 
markedly  that  it  seems,  through  them,  stretched 
out  to  us  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  art. 
I do  not  wish  to  compose  a poetical  exordium 
for  my  paper,  but  unquestionably  there  is 
poetry  in  the  subject.  From  the  days  of  Homer 
to  these  of  Longfellow  and  Mackay,  bards  have 
delighted  to  sing  of  the  glowing  forge  and  ring- 
ing anvil,  and  their  music  has  furnished  the 
motif  to  the  great  masters  of  harmony.  Be- 
lieving the  sense  of  beauty  in  art  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  upon  extraneous  asso- 
ciations and  influences,  rather  than  of  a nature 
to  be  analysed  and  scientifically  deduced  from 
inherent  qualities  contained  in  the  objects  con- 
templated, I am  unwilling,  whilst  looking  at 
the  productions  forming  the  subject  of  our  con- 
sideration, to  eliminate  entirely  the  element  of 
sentiment  in  order  to  gain  credit  for  a “highly 
practical  ” paper. 

The  metal-work  of  the  Renaissance  fully  par- 
takes of  the  incongruities,  vagaries,  and  debase- 
ments common  in  the  contemporary  architec- 
ture, so  irritating  to  the  modern  Medievalists 
and  purists,  from  whose  platform  it  is  easy  to 
discover  reasons  why  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  of  this  class  should  not  rank  as  high  pro- 
ductions of  art.  But  speaking  generally  as  to 
the  art  of  the  period,  much  interest  is  awakened, 
and,  indeed,  many  a lesson  may  be  learned, 
from  these  very  vagaries, — the  outcome  of  an 
age  when  the  increase  of  population  was  leading 
to  a spirit  of  restlessness  and  travel,  and  the 
struggle  between  old  formulas  and  new  ideas 
developed  constant  incongruities  and  piquancies 
in  the  vigorous  life  which  is  so  strongly  reflected 
in  the  literature  and  art  of  these  centuries. 
And,  in  the  new  motives  and  fresh  impetus 
given  to  art-workmanship  at  this  time  may  be 
found  ample  field  and  principles  for  study  and 
judicious  imitation,  without  reproducing  extra- 
vagances for  the  sake  of  quaintness,  or  making 
precedenD  of  failures. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  whereas  in  the 
earlier  Gothic  period  the  ironwork  has  a 
character  of  its  own  consonant  with,  but  not  in 
imitation  of,  the  other  architectural  details  of 
the  time,  in  its  later  developments  the  orna- 
mental forms  of  wood  and  stonework  were 
adopted  by  the  smith  and  wrought  with 
wondrous  skill  and  finish,  but  with  a correspond- 
ing loss  of  power.  The  introduction  of  sheet- 
iron  into  use  during  the  fourteenth  century 
brought  other  tools  into  play  than  hammer  and 
tongs,  and  although  the  new  form  of  material 
was  at  first  used  with  the  simple  adaptiveness 
and  propriety  so  characteristic  of  the  Mediasval 
workman,  the  greater  ease  of  manipulation  in 
time  led  to  over-elaboration  and  imitation  in 
lieu  of  natural  treatment  of  the  material.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  the 
work  of  the  smith,  in  locks,  hinges,  railings,  &c., 
with  all  the  detail  characterising  the  contem- 
porary stonework.  Traceries,  crockets,  finials, 
and  foliations  are  executed  by  means  of  over- 
laying plates  in  many  thicknesses  riveted  to- 
gether, chiselled,  stamped,  and  chased.  But  the 
iron  industry  was  now  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  and  assuming  a more  important  place 
than  it  had  hitherto  occupied.  In  the  next 
century  the  southern  forests  of  Germany  and 
our  own  timber  districts  were  glowing  with 
furnaces,  and  with  the  increased  facilities  for 
the  production  of  the  metal  came  increase  of 
power  in  dealing  with  it  as  an  ornamental 
material.  In  the  hands  of  those  artist-workmen, 
who,  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  municipal 
systems,  added  so  much  to  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  great  independent  or  semi-inde- 
pendent  cities  of  Central  Europe,  metallic  design 
was  developed  with  a vigour  and  freedom  which 
left  behind  the  architecture  of  the  age, — then  in 
the  efflorescent  decadence  of  an  exhausted  style. 

* By  Mr.  W.  Penstone.  Read  at  tho  meeting  of  the 
Association  on  tho  23rd  inst.,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 


And  although  this  branch  of  work  partook  of 
the  infusion  of  Classic  detail  with  which,  as 
with  new  blood,  it  was  attempted  to  re-invigorate 
constructive  design  (and  which  did,  indeed,  give 
some  sort  of  new  life),  it  did  so  in  a perfectly 
natural  and  adaptive  manner. 

For  the  best  examples  of  the  work  of  the  six- 
teenth and  sevententh  centuries  we  must  turn 
to  Germany, — certainly  for  the  most  numerous. 
The  great  imperial  city  of  Augsburg  and  its 
neighbours  seem  to  have  especially  fostered  the 
art  of  the  smith.  The  hinges  and  other  iron- 
work on  tho  doors  of  the  Town-hall, — a building 
erected  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Elias  Holl, — are  very  good 
examples  of  the  treatment  of  flat  iron,  cut  into 
scroll  interlacing  patterns,  lined  and  worked 
up  with  the  chisel.  There  is  a peculiar  cha- 
racter about  this  class  of  German  work.  The 
curves  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
tentacles  of  the  star-fish.  Work  of  similar 
character  is  to  be  found  at  the  Dom  Kirche, 
which  also  contains  some  good  railing.  This 
latter,  however,  whilst  showing  a close  grille  of 
excellent  design,  and  a beautiful  corona  of  flow- 
ing scroll-work,  is  spoiled  by  the  extraordinary 
freak  of  representing  at  the  bottom  a platform 
surrounded  by  balusters,  in  perspective,  on  tho 
vertical  plane  ! There  are  two  or  three  railings 
of  much  beauty  enclosing  the  chapels  of  the 
great  Fugger  family  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Ulrich,  the  moulded  baluster-Btandards  of  which 
deserve  attention.  The  railing  enclosing  tho 
Augustus  fountain  is  a very  remarkable  work, 
consisting  of  a much-enriched  corona  of  scroll- 
work,  above  moulded  uprights.  The  cloisters  of 
St.  Anne’s  Church  also  contain  some  good  work. 
At  the  Three  Moors  hostelry,  in  the  same  city, 
in  the  chamber  shown  as  that  of  Antony  Fugger, 
is  an  iron  stove  dated  1532,  ornamented  with 
scenes  from  the  wars  of  Maximilian  I.  Augs- 
burg especially  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  cold- 
chisel  and  chasing.  Besides  sword  and  dagger 
handles  treated  in  this  manner,  detached  statu- 
ettes were  carved  out  of  the  hard  metal.  Con- 
sidering the  much  greater  adaptability  of  other 
and  mixed  metals  for  this  purpose,  and  the  rapid 
oxidation  to  which  iron  is  liable,  one  cannot  but 
consider  such  labour  as  in  a wrong  direction. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  now  at  Longford  Castle,  near  Salisbury. 
It  is  a chair  presented  by  the  city  of  Ausburg  to 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  decorated  with  small 
statues  and  reliefs  representing  events  iu  the 
history  of  Roman  emperors,  most  highly-wrought 
and  chased.  It  is  the  work  of  Thomas  ltuker, 
A.D.  1574.  It  is,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  our 
province  to  take  up  the  subject  of  arms  and 
armour,  which  at  this  period  received  tho 
highest  decorative  skill  of  the  smith  ; and  such 
woiks  as  this  may  be  relegated  to  the  same 
class. 

I do  not  intend  to  make  my  paper  a catalogue 
of  the  chief  works  in  iron,  but  merely  to  point 
out  a few  accessible  examples  which  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  student.  At  Salzburg, 
Austria,  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Peter,  are 
several  grilles  to  tomb  entrances  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  best  of 
these  is  that  of  the  Zillber  family,  1640, — a good 
design,  with  the  prevalent  round  iron  scrolls,  flat 
leaves,  and  repousst  masks.  It  is  this  period, — 
that  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries, — which  I consider  fur- 
nishes the  best  examples  of  iron  treatment, 
fully  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  any  previous 
efforts  of  the  smith  in  Germany,  even  at  the 
best  period  of  Gothic  work.  Most  of  the 
examples  I have  quoted  belong  to  this  era,  and 
much  work  of  this  kind  may  be  found  scattered 
over  Germany.  Nuremberg,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, contains  many  specimens.  One  inte- 
resting piece  is  the  railing  around  the  Schoen- 
brunnen  fountain,  the  work  of  an  Augsburg 
smith  named  Paul  Koen.  This  encloses  a fine 
structure  of  Pointed  work,  and  the  feeling  in 
cuspings  to  cresting  and  buttressed  standards  is 
decidedly  that  of  the  Late  Gothic;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  foliage  and  scrolls  to  standards  is 
of  an  independent  type.  The  grille  itself  is  of  a 
pattern  much  used,— cross  diagonal  bars  form- 
ing a diamond  pattern,  those  in  one  direction 
being  placed  square,  and  in  the  other  edge-wise, 
the  former  passing  through  the  latter.  Scat- 
tered upon  this  ground  are  sprays  of  foliage  and 
geometrical  patterns  entwining  and  inter- 
penetrating the  bars.  Another  example  of 
similar  work  may  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  of  tho 
Architectural  Association  Sketch-book,  in  a 
grille  to  a house  at  Frankfort,  sketched  by  Mr. 
Aldridge  ; and  on  the  same  plate  is  a drawing 
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of  gafceg  to  a chapel  at  Cologne,  which  is  very 
suggestive  in  character,  the  lower  part  being 
filled  in  solid  with  wood  and  flat  iron.  The 
ancient  Nuremberg  houses  contain  many  grilles. 

One  very  fine  one  is  that  to  No.  37,  Winkler- 
strasse.  There  is  a fountain  - enclosure  of 
simpler  character  than  the  Schon-brunnen  in 
the  Ebner-strasse.  Riveting  is  scarcely  resorted 
to  in  this  work.  In  the  flat-iron  the  intersecting 
bars  are  halved  and  welded,  and  in  the  pre- 
valent round-bar  work  they  pass  through  eyes 
in  the  opposing  stalk.  The  branches  are  well 
welded  on,  the  larger  ones  often  uniting  inside  a 
cup  terminating  the  main  stem.  The  lines 
generally  flow  easily  out  of  one  another,  spiral 
patterns  predominating.  The  round  smaller 
stalks  flatten  into  sprays  or  small  leaves,  whilst 
the  larger  terminations  are  cut  from  the  sheet 
into  the  form  of  leaves  or  foliated  masks.  These 
were  often  painted  and  gilt,  or  repousse,  and 
lined  with  the  chisel.  Quaint  forms,  recalling, 
perhaps  representing,  the  gnomes  and  dwarfs 
with  which  Teutonic  imagination  peopled  the 
depths  of  the  forest  and  recesses  of  the  mine, 
are  very  generally  introduced,  being  .boldly  in- 
dicated by  the  chisel  in  the  flattened  iron.  The 
work  displays  a suitable  amount  of  finish,  but 
the  marks  of  the  forge  are  not  obliterated  by 
the  file.  But  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  this 
early  German  Renaissance  work  is  the  beautiful 
flower  termination  so  generally  used,  and  which 
I consider  a triumph  of  just  conventionalism. 
Petals,  stem,  calyx,  leafage,  and  buds  are  repre- 
sented in  an  illustrative  and  general,  rather  than 
an  imitative  manner, — a treatment  more  in 
accordance  with  true  principles  than  the  closer 
renderings  of  specific  flowers,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted as  these  are  found  in  later  work. 
These  terminations  severely  test  the  powers 
of  the  modern  smith  in  reproduction,  being 
formed  by  intricate  pieces  not  riveted  or 
soldered,  but  welded  together  from  the  furnace. 
(Indeed,  there  are  many  operations  of  the  old 
smiths  which  appear  to  have  been  lost,  as,  for 
instance,  that  by  which  the  railings  of  the  tomb 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck  were 
formed.  Here  leafage,  undoubtedly  of  repouss 6 
work,  has  been  applied  to  the  baluster-formed 
uprights  in  such  a manner  that  it  appears  as  if 
wrought  in  one  piece.)  There  is  a very  careful 
drawing,  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Sketch-book,  of  one  of  the  flowers  I have 
been  speaking  of.  At  Munich  some  good  street 
work  still  remains.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame 
formerly  contained  some  very  fine  inclosures  of 
early  seventeenth  - century  work ; but  during 
its  “restoration”  in  1860  these  were  taken  out 
and  probably  destroyed, — a fate  that  has,  I fear, 
too  often  overtaken  ecclesiastical  work  of  this 
description  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Gothic  restoration  movement.  At  Bremn,  on- 
the  Moselle,  there  is,  I believe,  a curious  iron 
pulpit  dated  1663,  but  I have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  illustration  of  it.  From  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  everywhere  the  custom  in  Germany 
to  ornament  tombs  with  iron  crosses, — though 
they  have  been  very  generally  removed,  in  some 
instances  being  preserved  in  the  vaults  belonging 
to  the  burial-ground.  They  were  generally 
painted  in  oil,  and  part  gilt,  and  have  often  a 
small  locked  box  or  reliquary  at  the  intersection. 
A good  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  these 
may  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  collection, 
in  the  form  of  a cruciform  candelabrum;  also 
some  examples  of  cruciform  lamp-suspenders 
used  in  lighting  churches.  Cressets  or  torch- 
holders,  and  other  funex-eal  furniture  in  wrought- 
iron  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
have  been  often  preserved  in  churches  ; and  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne  possesses  some  remarkably 
fine  examples  of  these.  There  is  some  good 
ironwork  in  the  cathedrals  of  Him  and  Ratisbon. 

The  work  of  the  period  I have  been  dwelling 
on  is  characterised  by  a boldness  and  vigour 
which,  later,  became  much  refined  upon.  The 
features  and  details  of  Classic  art,  which  in  Italy 
were  re-developed  with  a refinement  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  ancient  models  and  to  the 
character  of  the  people,  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Northern  smith,  in  their  earlier  intro- 
duction, a very  free  translation,  in  which  the 
element  of  what  may  be  termed  elegance  was 
often  entirely  lost,  whilst  that  of  power  was 
intensified.  A remarkable  exemplification  of  this 
spirit  in  art  will  be  doubtless  familiar  to  students 
of  the  great  master  of  the  German  Renais- 
sance, Albert  Diirer,  whose  sketches  and  adapta- 
tions from  works  of  the  Italian  painters  display 
a total  indifference  to  their  refinements,  and 
exaggerations  of  their  most  forcible  points.  In 


truth,  until  the  seventeenth  century  the  influence 
of  the  revival  was  but  little  felt  in  German 
metal  work,  the  artists  in  which,  taking . a 
departure  from  the  forms  of  the  later  Gothic, 
had  formed  in  the  previous  century  or  so  a 
school  of  their  own,  of  great  originality.  But 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  paralysing  the  industries 
of  Germany,  seems  to  have  stopped  the  full 
development  of  this  national  style,  and  that 
country  never  recovered  her  pre-eminence  in 
this  direction.  The  work  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries 
succumbed  entirely  to  the  Classic  spirit  every- 
where triumphant,  and  except  for  a somewhat 
sturdier  rendering  there  is  little  to  characterise 
this  later  work  from  that  of  other  countries. 
The  execution  is  always  good.  Rich  work  of  the 
heraldic  “lambrequin”  character  was  often 
compiled  by  various  flat  pieces  overlaid  and 
welded  at  the  stem,  but  branched,  twisted,  and 
curved  in  various  directions  as  they  develop.. 

In  Italy,  naturally  the  return  to  classical 
traditions  appears  at  a date  anterior  to  their 
acceptance  in  other  countries.  Thus,  in  the 
well-known  lantern  and  torch-holders  affixed  to 
the  Strozzi  Palace,  these  forms  are  adopted  at  a 
period  when  works  of  the  Pointed  style  were 
being  carried  on  everywhere.  They  are  the 
work  of  Niccolo  Grasso,  about  1480.  The  warm 
climate  of  the  South  led  to  the  extensive  use  of 
balconies  and  railings  and  openwork  window 
panels,  which  may  be  found  in  great  profusion 
in  most  of  the  Italian  cities,  especially  Venice, — 
mostly  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
date.  They  are  usually  of  scroll  treatment,  in 
a combination  of  flat  and  round  iron,  with 
moulded  bands,  devoid  of  applied  or  cut  leaf- 
work,  but  of  an  infinite  variety  of  pattern, — re- 
entering curves  being  very  generally  used. 
Close  diaper  grilles,  with  rosettes,  are,  however, 
frequently  met  with.  In  the  lighter  forms, 
what  may  be  called  “ riband- work  ” is  much 
employed, — the  iron  used  being  of  the  thickness 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  doubling  upon 
itself,  and  confined  to  the  shape  required  by  ties 
of  thin  metal.  Beautiful  chains ’of  this  descrip- 
tion were  used  for  hanging  lamps,  and  are  fre- 
quently picked  up  by  the  fortunate  hunter  in 
bric-a-brac.  Stands  for  majolica  bowls  are 
another  form  in  which  much  fine  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  smith. 

France  possesses  some  very  good  forged  work, 
although  it  is  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  in 
Germany.  This  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolutionists,  who,  however, 
like  our  Ironsides,  are  doubtless  credited  with 
more  destructiveness  than  is  their  actual  due. 
In  the  wholesale  demolition  of  chateaux  and 
desecration  of  churches,  such  easily-removable 
work  as  iron  gates  and  grilles  have,  doubtless, 
disappeared  to  a large  extent.  Paris,  however, 
contains  many  examples  of  fanlight  openwork, 
chiefly  of  a late  date ; but  there  are  two  of 
these,  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  well 
worthy  of  remark.  One  is  from  a door  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  des  Champs, — semi- 
circular in  form,  fixed  in  two  halves  in  a wooden 
frame ; fleur-de-lys  ornaments  cover  the  points 
of  contact  of  the  bars,  and  rosette  terminations 
are  used,  formed  by  many  thicknesses  of  serrated 
sheet  iron.  The  initials  S.  N.  and  S.  J.  occur  in 
the  centre.  A fanlight  somewhat  similar  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Rue  St.  Paul.  The  Louvre  contains 
a work  of  the  smith  which,  like  our  Hampton 
Court  screens,  is  monumental  in  character,  and 
affords  the  best  example  of  this  industry  in 
France  at  its  best  period.  I refer  to  the  two 
gates  in  the  Apollo  Gallery.  Perhaps  some  of 
my  hearers  who  may  be  well  acquainted  with 
French  architectural  literature  may  be  able 
to  refer  me  to  good  illustrations  of  these. 
These  magnificent  specimens  were  discovered 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  at  the  Chateau 
des  Maisons  Lafitte,  in  a sadly  neglected 
state.  They  are  of  late  sixteenth-century  date, 
and  one  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  a French- 
man and  one  of  a German.  They  have  been 
very  carefully  restored,  the  firm  into  whose 
hands  they  were  entrusted  having  practised 
their  workmen  for  months  on  similar  work  before 
taking  them  in  hand, — a contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment of  our  Hampton  Court  screens,  which 
have  been  very  indifferently  repaired.  The 
Louvre-gates  are  of  a purer  classical  type  than 
ours,  and  the  details  of  construction  are  better. 
The  structure  of  the  design,  however,  is  too 
directly  imitative  of  wood-panelling,  and  there 
i3  too  much  repetition  in  the  forms.  These 
possess  much  grace  of  outline,  and  the  top 
panel,  representing  amorini  crowning  Time,  is  a 
most  beautiful  composition.  At  what  was  the 


Lycee  Napoleon  is  a seventeenth-century  gri 
of  good  design,  in  five  panels, — those  at  bott);' 
being  well  filled  with  a pattern  of  many  pai  „ 
the  centre  ones  with  open  upright  bars,  and  aj 
top  large  panel  occupied  by  a shield  surrouno^ 
by  flowing  scrolls.  There  are  some  balcoil 
typical  of  the  thirteenth  century  style  at  L’fic-i 
Centrale  des  Arts, for  merly  the  ancient  Hdtel  Scr 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  i 
lines  of  design  in  iron  follow  very  generally 
contortions  characterising  the  school  of  deed 
tion  termed  “rococo.”  The  applied  leafage 
often  of  bronze.  At  Fontainebleau  is  a wrousi 
iron  railing  of  seventeenth  - century  wc 
manship,  surrounding  the  moat;  and  sire- 
enclosures  may  be  met  with  in  a few  of 
chateaux  remaining  of  this  period.  The  cal 
dral  at  Rouen  contains  a railing  of  the  reigi; 
Louis  XIII.,  enclosing  the  chapel  of  St.  Eustaei’ 
At  Nancy,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  J 
La-Man,  smith  in  ordinary  to  Stanislaus,  fe 
of  Poland,  executed  many  remarkable  work 
iron  which  are  amongst  the  cherished  mc- 
ments  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Lorraine.  T ■ 
have,  I believe,  been  illustrated  in  a spe 
work.  At  Toulouse,  in  the  Museum  Garden 
a well  with  ironwork  of  the  seventeenth  lift 
tui’y,  of  somewhat  eccentric  design.  A sire 
example  of  the  same  period  may  be  foun- 
Mothault,  in  Belgium,  and  there  is  one  in  « 
ndtel  Cluny  at  Paris.  Window  panels  of  sire> 
character  to  the  Italian  ones  we  have  mentioii 
and  altar-rails  of  like  design,  may  be  foun-'- 
provincial  towns,  more  especially  in  the  soutl- 
provinces.  I exhibit  sketches  of  some  from- 
Ferte  Bernard  and  Nogent-le-Retun.  The 
gent  explorer  may  find  some  few  of  the  1 
sign-brackets  remaining  in  Paris  and  o‘ 
cities,  from  which  wore  displayed  the  tr1 
marks  or  insignia  once  in  universal  use  amon 
tradesmen,  but  now  displayed  only  by  pnbli  ■ 
and  pawnbrokers.  These  were  often  of  el 
rate  construction,  as  in  the  example  non 
South  Kensington.  Also,  though  now 
scarce,  there  are,  I believe,  to  be  found  soo- 
the old  “ lanterues  ” of  decorative  charao 
from  which  were  suspended  the  oil-lamps  p 
in  street  lighting,  and  which  acquired  so  ter- 
a significance  during  the  first  Revolution,  i! 

A most  interesting  and  quaint  work  on 
was  published  in  the  year  1627  at  La-Flech'1 
one  Matburin  Jousse,  a provincial  wox) 
smith,  who  also  issued  treatises  on  perspe 
and  carpentry.  It  contains  a number  of  det 
chiefly  for  locks,  keys,  and  similar  work, 
are  marked  by  great  spirit  and  invention,  tf 
original  work  is  very  scarce,  but  it  hi 
believe,  been  partially  reproduced  in  i 
simile.  |HI 

The  elaborate  door-furniture  product!’ 
Italy  and  France  during  the  seventeenth- 
eighteenth  centuries  forms  a subject  in  itselL-i, 
has,  I believe,  been  so  treated  in  a volume  1 
published  in  Paris.  The  knockers  especially 
of  great  variety  and  richness,  containing  i, 
groups  of  figures  executed  in  the  highest  st 
art,  such  as  the  well-known  one  at  the  P-: 
Pisano,  Venice,  representing  Neptune  andi 
' horses.  These,  however,  belong  more  pro;: 
to  the  art  of  the  sculptor  and  founder  th 
that  of  the  smith.  Many  examples  are: 
duced  entirely  by  the  chisel  and  file.  Bi. 
simpler  varieties,  such  as  two  I have  she:; 
at  Caudebec,  will  often  afford  good  hints  f< 
treatment  of  ordinary  work.  There  is  a 
knocker  brought  from  Paris  at  Barnard’au 
Holborn. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  I can  but  just  alia'; 
the  work  in  other  countries.  That  in  the i 
Countries  assimilates  in  character  to  thoFr 
although,  perhaps,  heavier  in  Btyle.  At  L 
near  Brussels,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Denu 
some  good  gates,  date  1760.  At  Brugea 
be  seen  some  few  wrought-iron  finials  tl 
many  gables, — notably,  one  in  the  Rue  dt 
dated  1628.  Spain  possesses  much  reman, 
work  in  iron,  characterised  by  the  ornat. 
displayed  by  its  architecture.  In  Switze 
also  some  fine  work  may  be  found  in  wi 
grilles.  As  I have  remarked  about  the  Gei 
so  in  the  works  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Eng 
and  the  Low  Countries,  the  national  distint- 
in  style  are  but  faintly  marked  from  the  s 
teenth  century.  Scrolls,  masks,  acanthus 
other  leafage,  urns,  spears,  shields,  sword? 
other  forms,  all  modelled  on  distinctly  L 
precedent,  are  used  in  a similar  manner  i 
countries  to ' produce  works  of  great  nc, 
and  beauty,  but  which  often  convey  a set: 
over-elaboration  and  artificial  effects  unsuii 

to  the  material.  In  Germany,  as  we 
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tl  the  rendering  of  this  Classic  detail  is 
i s rather  than  elegant.  In  France,  the 
end  versatile  spirit  of  the  nation  is  dis- 
i by  graceful  combinations  of  curvature 
[*y  adaptations  from  antique  models.  In 
there  is  often  an  affected  quaintness, 
i<n  our  own  country  there  is  to  be  dis- 
a certain  sense  of  fitness,  a degree  of 
lidence,  which  makes  much  of  our  work 
ifaluable  and  suggestive.  But  these 
I ces  aro  of  so  subtle  a nature  that  it 
require  a much  more  exhaustive  paper 
iline  to  analyse  them;  and  we  must 
iter  that  the  interchange  of  work  and 
in  among  the  different  nations  tended 
;i'  obliterate  local  characteristics.* 


It  SUMPTUOUS  PIANOFORTE, 
ii  Mr.  Tadema  set  the  example,  it  seems 
ibrobable  that  the  beautifying  of  the 
ijttse  of  the  pianoforte  will  become  a 
bwith  those  who  can  afford  it.  Messrs. 
[j&  Mansfield,  of  New  Bond -street,  have 
ur  attention  to  one  which  they  have 

Inpleted  for  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  and 
unquestionably  a splendid  specimen  of 
nship  in  wood  inlay.  The  top  of  the  lid 
ated  with  a double  inlaid  band  round 
is,  with  panels  over  part  of  the  surface 

II  by  similar  bands,  and  filled  with  sprigs 
rs  and  foliage  executed  in  inlay ; the 
"e  diapered  in  a small  geometrical 
with  very  good  effect,  along  with  other 
t of  a more  Renaissance  type.  The 
n of  the  diaper-work,  consisting  as  it 
multitudes  of  very  small  pieces,  is  a 
■feet  piece  of  painstaking  workmanship, 
it  of  the  whole  is  good ; the  legs  of  the 
int  seemed  to  us  rather  wanting  in 
and  characteristic  treatment,  their 
m is  hardly  distinguished  from  that  of 
‘ parts  of  the  case  sufficiently ; it  should 
>n  more  constructive, 
commenting  on  the  subject,  however, 
ot  help  suggesting  that  the  value  of 
joration  is,  after  all,  ultimately  in  the 
bod’.ed  in  the  design,  rather  than  in 
•rkmanship,  however  refined.  This  is 
rhat  is  deficient  in  the  present  instance, 
nothing  in  the  design  specially  related 
rpose  of  the  instrument,  nothing,  in  fact, 
.’0  of  any  leading  motive  at  all.  The 
in  is  suitable  to  the  process  employed,  | 
iin  quiet  and  good  taste;  but  it  hardly 
jrth  while  to  spend  a good  many  hundred 
In  producing,  in  a very  costly  manner, 
Ij'f  which  no  more  can  be  said  than  this. 


WESTMINSTER 
■jtNDUSTRrAL  EXHIBITION. 

Be  temporary  buildings  in  Victoria-strei 
i:eon  at  present  an  extraordinary  medk 
jj8  which  have  been  collected  togethi 
|j  above  title,  the  exhibition  being  coi 
n‘  the  bon&fide  work  of  persons  belongir 
•■rking  classes  resident  within  the  Londt 
listrict.”  The  peculiarity  of  the  exhib 
lat  it  does  not  represent  for  the  mo. 
a best  work  of  people  in  the  particuh 
•which  they  have  been  trained,  but  the 
jints  out  of  working-hours.  We  ha\ 
'd  designs  by  a pork-butcher,  glas 
\ ky  a foreman  engineer,  pictures  by 
Unstable,  pencil  drawings  by  a bras, 
land  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  is  ver 
fj  that  the  executants  of  these  contr 
ijhould  have  such  harmless  and  agre< 
U to  amuse  their  leisure  hours,  but  wh 
bo  collected  and  exhibited  passes  ou 
•;f  comprehension.  The  best  portion  c 
riitmn  appears  to  be  the  mechanical  spec 
•pch  are  mostly  made  by  people  engage 
alt  which  they  illustrate.  The  art  ele 
|ho  exhibition  is  what  might  be  expecte 
j sy8tem  on  which  it  is  got  up,  jus 
i0- . There  are  a few  bits  of  modellin 
je  interesting  and  praiseworthy  as  th 
mot  hard-toiling  men  trying  to  get 
■fiiectual  recreation  in  the  laud  of  art 
rge  part  of  the  exhibits  which  com 
■j'°  ai'tistic  classes  is  so  bad  that  w 
j^oucei  vo  that  their  collocation  ca 
;oy  effect  except  to  vitiate  th 
■i  tnose  who  visit  the  collection.  A 
| !auC  specimen  of  what  is  to  be  foum 
may  mention  a large  object  libellousl; 

1 The  remaiuder  in  our  next. 


called  a model  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  “ executed 
in  pure  sugar, — the  largest  ever  made,”  and  we 
devoutly  hope  the  last.  The  mere  admission  of 
such  a monstrosity  as  this  is  enough  to  stamp 
the  undertaking  as  beneath  criticism  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  To  some  it  will  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  a spirit  of  patronage  of  “ the 
lower  orders  ” by  a few  wealthy  and  influential 
people ; but  the  names  of  some  of  those  con- 
cerned forbid  this  belief : it  is  simply  a question 
of  judgment,  and  we  must  be  content  to  differ 
from  them  on  that  ground.  An  exhibition  of 
this  sort  might  be  made  a very  good  thing,  an 
interest  and  an  incentive  to  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  contributors ; but  certainly  this  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  An  exhibition  on  a similar 
footing  of  the  efforts,  in  their  leisure  time,  of 
West-End  people  in  arts  which  they  did  not 
properly  understand  would  hardly  be  spoken  of 
very  respectfully,  though  the  work  would,  no 
doubt,  be  absolutely  better;  and  why  are  “ the 
working  classes  ” to  be  encouraged  to  do  this 
kind  of  thing  in  public,  and  what  good  is  to 
come  of  it  ? 


A NEW  THEATRE  FOR  GLASGOW. 

Mr.  Frank  Matcham  having  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Central  Halls  Company  (Limited) 
to  submit  designs  for  the  erection  of  a new 
theatre  in  Sauchiehall-street,  has  been  appointed 
architect,  and  the  building  is  now  in  course  of 
construction.  The  principal  entrance  (through 
a great  hall  and  staircase)  is  in  Sauchiehall- 
street,  with  minor  approaches  and  exits  in 
Renfield  and  Renfrew  streets.  The  auditorium 
consists  of  orchestra  stalls,  pit  stalls,  and  pit,  on 
the  ground-floor,  with  dress-circle  and  boxes 
above,  and  balcony  and  gallery  over  all.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  architect  provides  crush- 
rooms,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  reth-ing-rooms, 
together  with  Bmoking  saloon  and  refreshment 
buffets  in  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
house.  The  theatre  will  be  fitted  up  with  all 
the  most  modern  improvements. 


VICTORIA  DWELLINGS  ASSOCIATION. 

BUILDINGS  AT  STROUD  VALE,  ISLINGTON. 

This  Association  was  started  in  1876  under 
the  name  of  “ The  Metropolitan  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Association,”  and  imme- 
diately received  the  countenance  and  support 
of  a large  number  of  influential  persons. 

As  our  readers  may  remember,  the  first 
blocks  of  buildings  erected  by  this  Association, 
and  adjoining  Battersea  Park,  were  formally 
opened  in  June,  1877,  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  specially  charged  by  her  Majesty  to  express 
her  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  Association,  and 
to  announce  her  formal  sanction  to  its  change  of 
name  to  the  “ Victoria  Dwellings  Association.” 

The  blocks  of  buildings  at  Battersea  are 
partly  for  artisans  and  partly  for  labourers,  Ac. ; 
they  stand  on  ground  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  a very  moderate  cost,  and  provide  for 
about  950  persons.  They  were  described  in  our 
pages  at  the  time. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  take  on  a long 
lease  a neglected  plot  of  ground  at  Copenhagen- 
fields,  called  Stroud-vale,  occupied  by  a very 
low  class  of  population,  and  in  houses  quite 
unfit  for  human  habitations.  The  old  houses 
have  now  nearly  all  disappeared.  Two  blocks 
of  labourers’  dwellings,  containing  together  440 
rooms,  and  providing  for  over  1,100  persons, 
were  completed  last  year,  and  filled  immediately 
with  tenants ; while  a third  block,  with  380 
rooms,  to  provide  for  about  900  persons  more, 
has  been  begun.  The  memorial  stone  of  this 
new  block  was  laid  with  ceremony  on  the 
21-th  inst.  by  Mr.  R.  Assheton  Cross,  M.P.  The 
entire  group  of  buildings  here  erected,  and  in 
course  of  erection,  by  the  Association  was 
formally  named  by  Mr.  Cross  “ The  Beaconsfield 
Buildings,”  and  we  are  informed  that  applica- 
tions are  already  registered  on  the  books  of  the 
Association  by  persons  sufficient  to  occupy  this 
block  as  soon  as  completed,  which  it  is  expected 
to  bo  by  the  end  of  this  year.  We  will  take 
occasion  to  visit  the  buildings  presently. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  a more  wise  investment 
of  the  money  of  the  people  of  this  country 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  permanent  building 
fully  occupied  by  tenants,  which  have  risen,  and 
will  rise,  under  the  auspices  of  such  associations 
if  capital  is  supplied  to  it  to  an  extent  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
demand ; an  investment  which  may  be  favourably 


contrasted  with  loans  to  foreign  governments,  too 
often  of  the  most  insecure  character,  or  in  aid 
of  enterprises  destined  to  benefit  foreign  popu- 
lations rather  than  our  own,  and  of  which  the 
management  and  success  must  be  a matter  of 
faith  rather  than  (as  in  cases  like  these)  of 
practical  experience  under  the  personal  observa- 
tion of  those  who  invest. 


THE  CHARITY  COMMISSIONERS  AND  THE 
DULWICH  COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

THE  PROPOSED  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  latest  new  scheme  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  the  future  management  of  the 
Dulwich  College  foundation  and  estate  appears 
to  have  provoked  a stronger  opposition  ou  the 
part  of  the  southern  parishes  even  than  any  of 
those  which  preceded  it,  all  of  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  proved  abortive.  By  the  new  scheme 
it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  fees  at  the  Upper 
School  at  Dulwich  College;  to  abolish  alto- 
gether the  Lower  School ; and  to  erect  a new 
school  for  middle-class  education  at  Camber- 
well, in  connexion  with  what  is  known  as 
Wilson’s  Foundation.  It  is  then  further  pro- 
posed, under  the  scheme,  to  expend  90,0001.  of 
the  funds  of  the  college  estate  in  the  erection 
of  new  schools  for  the  four  northern  parishes 
named  in  Alleyn’s  bequest,— namely,  St.  Luke’s, 
St.  Botolph’s,  and  two  others,— and  also  to  expend 

5.0001.  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
schools.  To  all  these  proposals  the  strongest 
opposition  is  being  offered  by  the  southern 
parishes,  and  Parliament  is  to  be  asked  to 
reject  the  scheme  in  its  entirety.  It  is  con- 
tended, as  regards  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
fees  at  the  Upper  School,  that  it  would  prac- 
tically shut  out  all  those  whom  the  founder 
intended  to  benefit,  and  confine  it  altogether  to 
the  wealthy  classes,  whilst  it  is  also  urged  that 
the  Lower  School,  instead  of  being  closed,  ought 
to  bo  improved,  and  brought  into  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  Upper  School.  As  respects  the 
proposal  to  erect  a new  middle-class  school  at 
Camberwell,  in  connexion  with  Wilson’s  Founda- 
tion, it  is  contended  that  no  interference  what- 
ever ought  to  take  place  with  the  last-named 
foundation,  aud  that  with  the  very  large  popu- 
lation of  Camberwell,  and  the  districts  imme- 
diately around  (Camberwell  alone  containing  a 
larger  population  than  the  four  northern  parishes 
combined),  there  is  ample  room  both  for  the 
Lower  School  at  Dulwich,  and  a new  school  at 
Camberwell,  belonging  to  Wilson’s  Charity, 
which  the  trustees  of  that  foundation  contem- 
plate erecting.  It  may  be  observed  that  at  a 
public  meeting  recently  held  in  Camberwell, 
when  resolutions  against  the  scheme  were 
carried,  Mr.  Turney,  chairman  of  the  Camber- 
well Vestry,  and  one  of  the  governors  of  Dulwich 
College,  who  presided,  incidentally  stated  that 
the  College  Estate  contained  about  1,000  acres; 
that  the  present  income  was  something  like 

30.0001.  per  annum ; and  that  by  tho  sale  of 
ground -rents  it  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
something  like  3001.  a year. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  (Scot.), 
in  the  chair.  Some  charming  paintings,  copied 
from  the  rood-screen  of  Westall  Church,  Suffolk, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Walling.  This  screen 
has  a remarkable  series  of  figures  of  apostles 
and  saints,  each  with  his  proper  emblem,  and  of 
fifteenth-century  work.  Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  F S.A., 
exhibited  a small  cylinder  of  Assyrian  date,  the 
inscription  upon  which  was  rendered  by  Mr. 
de  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L.  Mr.  Morgau,  F.S.A.,' 
described  a Spanish  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary’ 
which  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  carried 
by  the  Christians  before  their  armies  during  the 
Moorish  wars.  It  is  about  18  in.  in  height,  and 
is  admirably  carved.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
described  a series  of  fragments  of  Samian  ware’ 
recently  found  in  excavations  near  the  Bank. 
I hey  are  for  the  most  part  ornamented,  and 
are  remarkable  for  showing  traces  of  some  great 
fire  in  remote  times,  many  being  burned  black, 
a peculiarity  which  has  frequently  been  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  London. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Fretton, 
F.S.A.,  “On  the  Antiquarian  Losses  in  Coventry 
during  the  last  150  years.”  The  history  aud 
position  of  all  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  city 
which  have  been  demolished  during  that  period 
were  passed  in  review,  and  the  circumstances  of 
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their  removal  were  dwelt  upon.  Their  demoli- 
tion  was  occasioned  for  the  most  part  by  the 
indifference  of  their  custodians,  who  appear  to 
have  had  no  interest  in  them  as  examples  of 
art.  A similar  record  might  be  made  of  almost 
every  other  ancient  town  in  the  country.  The 
loss  of  the  beautiful  market  cross  and  of  the 
town  gates  was  especially  dwelt  upon.  The 
restoration  of  the  churches  has  resulted  in 
several  ancient  features  being  brought  to  light, 
but  much  unnecessary  “newness”  has  been 
given  to  these  buildings.  _ # 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  principle 
of  removing  the  work  of  the  last  200  years 
in  so-called  restorations  was  condemned  by 
several  speakers.  These  were  evidences  of  the 
history  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  features 
of  the  older  date,  and  should  bo  retained. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  Pinches,  who 
described  the  remarkable  bronze  gates  recently 
brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Balawat, 
nine  miles  from  Nimi'oud.  The  circumstances 
of  the  discovery,  the  position,  and  the  whole 
series  of  the  figures  on  the  bronze  plates,  were 
passed  in  re\iew,  and  were  illustrated  by 
several  admirable  photographs.  The  so-called 
Greek  figures  were  referred  to,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  armour  pointed  out. 


TEE  MONUMENT  TO  FREDERICK 
WILLIAM  III.  AT  COLOGNE. 

The  history  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  which 
•we  give  an  illustration  in  this  issue  is  a some- 
what chequered  one,  for  its  erection,  especially 
in  its  first  stages,  has  seen  more  vicissitudes 
and  given  rise  probably  to  more  heartburnings 
than  are  usual  even  in  the  case  of  public  monu- 
ments. Twice  competition  was  invited,  and 
twice  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee  charged  with  carrying  out  the  construc- 
tion of  the  monument.  It  had  been  resolved, 
as  far  back  as  1860,  to  erect  a statue  to  the 
King  of  the  Eohenzollerns  under  whose  reign 
the  °Rhiue  Provinces  were  finally  incorporated 
with  the  Prussian  monarchy.  When  compe- 
tition was  invited  in  that  year,  thirteen  models 
were  sent  in ; but  not  one  of  them  was  found 
practicable  of  execution.  And  when,  two  years 
later,  competitors  were  once  more  asked  to 
Bubmit  designs,  strangely  enough  the  same  un- 
satisfactory result  followed,  the  committee  not 
beino-  able  to  adopt  one  from  those  submitted. 
However,  something  had  to  be  done;  it  was, 
therefore,  resolved,  in  1865,  to  Belect  two  of  the 
sculptors  who  had  already  sent  in  models,  and 
to  commission  them  with  the  execution  of  the 
monument.  They  were  Gustav  Bliiser  and  Her- 
mann Schievelbein,  both  of  Berlin.  The  former 
was  charged  to  execute  the  equestrian  statue, 
the  latter  the  base,  with  the  figures  surrounding 
it.  Unfortunately,  Schievelbein  died  in  1867, 
and  the  task  of  executing  the  whole  monument 
devolved  upon  Bliiser.  The  latter  drew  up  a 
fresh  and  somewhat  simpler  design  for  the  base  ; 
but  he  also  was  not  destined  to  complete  the 
work ; he  died  early  in  1871.  During  his  life, 
however,  the  equestrian  statue,  the  four  corner 
figures  of  the  base  (Bliicher,  Biilow,  Kleist,  and 
York),  as  well  as  those  of  the  front  and  back 
(Stein  and  Hardenberg),  were  completed,  partly 
also  cast.  After  his  death  the  committee  con- 
fided the  completion  of  the  monument  to  the 
sculptors  A.  Calandrelli  and  R.  Schweinitz,  of 
Berlin.  The  former  undertook  the  execution  of 
the  reliefs  of  the  base,  for  which  the  designs 
were  then  still  wanting,  as  well  as  of  the  upper 
Bocle,  while  Schweinitz  carried  out  the  comple- 
tion of  the  figures  of  the  two  longer  sides.  The 
statues  of  the  one  side  (Schon,  Solm,  Scharn- 
horst,  Beuth,  and  W.  von  Humboldt)  had  already 
been  begun,  those  of  the  other  (A.  von  Hum- 
boldt, Niebuhr,  Gneisenau,  Arndt,  and  Motz) 
were  entirely  the  creation  of  Schweinitz.  Early 
in  1878  the  casting  was  completed,  the  base  of 
Swedish  granite  erected,  and  the  whole  monu- 
ment was  finally  mounted  in  the  same  summer, 
the  latter  work  taking  up  several  months.  The 
unveiling  took  place  on  the  26th  of  September, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Germany,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  other  royal 
and  distinguished  personages. 

The  monument,  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  square  extending  from  the  Gvirzenich 
to  near  the  Rhine,  and  obtained  by  pulling 
down  the  old  Exchange  and  other  buildings, 
is  a very  successful  piece  of  sculpture,  the 
variously  grouped  figures  of  eminent  men  of  the 
reign  of  Frederick  William  III.  conveying  to 
the  German  mind  a vivid  impression  of  the 


history  of  those  eventtui  times.  truno  uuc 
equestian  statue  of  the  king  (above  life-size)  is 
the  principal  feature  of  the  whole,  the  forms 
(over  9 ft.  high)  of  the  warriors,  statesmen,  and 
men  of  letters  surrounding  the  upper  story  of 
the  base  illustrate  the  progress  made  by  the 
Rhine  Provinces  under  Prussian  rule;  the  figures 
of  the  friezes,  on  a somewhat  smaller  scale, 
elucidating  this  still  further.  The  king  is  re- 
presented with  head  uncovered,  holding  in  the 
right  the  sceptre,  the  left  guiding  the  quietly 
stepping  horse.  From  his  shoulders  flows  a 
mantle  covered  with  eagles.  The  face  is  exe- 
cuted with  great  fidelity,  and  exhibits  a noble, 
if  somewhat  serious,  expression.  The  king  looks 
towards  the  east,  towards  the  Rhine,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  he  has  gained  this  much  praised 
and  much  fought  for  river  for  Germany.  The 
front  of  the  base  bears,  supported  by  genii  of 
Justice  and  Lenity,  a tablet  with  the  inscrip- 
tion : “Dem  Konige  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  die 
dankbaren  Rkeinlande.”  (“To  King  Frederick 
William  III.  the  grateful  Rhine  Provinces.”) 
Below  is  the  year  1865.  At  the  four-  corners  of 
the  polished  granite  base,  which  project  to  some 
extent,  are  placed  the  generals  of  the  Wars  of 
Liberation,  Bliicher  and  York,  Kleist  and  Biilow ; 
the  two  former  on  the  eastern  side,  the  two 
latter  on  the  western  side.  Hardenberg,  who 
at  the  time  of  possession  being  taken  of  the 
Rhine  Provinces  was  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
ministry,  occupies  the  place  of  the  front  narrow 
side,  while  Stein  is  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
southern  face  shows  ns  the  figures  of  Gnei- 
senau, E.  M.  Arndt,  Niebuhr,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  the  Finance  Minister  Motz  ; the 
northern,  the  forms  of  Scharnhorst,  President 
Count  Solm,  Beuth,  von  Schon,  and  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt.  Below  this  upper  socle  is  a 
second,  its  sides  filled  with  reliefs.  They  illus- 
trate the  history  of  culture  in  the  Rhine 
Provinces  Bince  1815,  the  most  important  per- 
formances in  the  spheres  of  arts  and  sciences, 
commerce,  industry,  and-traffic  being  typified 
by  their  respective  representatives.  Although 
there  are  forms  among  them  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  closer  limits  of  the  Rhine  Provinces,  but 
rather  to  the  wider  German  fatherland,  this 
has  been  done  with  a view  of  paying  a tribute 
to  the  benefit  the  men  here  represented  have 
rendered  to  the  countries  of  the  Rhine,  always  a 
susceptible  soil  for  advancement  and  progress. 
If,  for  instance,  Borsig,  the  late  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  locomotives,  appears  here,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  supplied  the  first  engines  for 
Rhenish  railways ; further  that  Schinkel  gave  a 
new  starting-point  to  architecture  on  the  Rhine  ; 
that  Dr.  Hufeland  worked  in  the  domain  of 
medicine,  Fichte  and  Schleiermacher  gave  an 
impetus  to  philosophical  studies,  the  poets 
Korner  and  Riickert  by  their  patriotic  songs 
aroused  and  electrified  the  national  feeling  of 
the  Rhinelanders.  Men  like  Haniel  and  Dier- 
gardt,  Stiones  and  Merkens,  Camphausen  and 
von  der  Heydt,  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Kaulbach, 
Schadow,  Lessing,  and  Bendemann,  Max  von 
Schenkendorf,  also  Professors  von  Walther  and 
Welcker,  are  quite  in  their  place  here.  The 
building  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is  brought  to 
mind  by  the  figures  of  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  Cardinal  von  Geissel,  von  Wittgen- 
stein, von  Groote,  Zwirner,  and  others,  while 
Wallraff  and  Boisseree  have  found  places  here 
on  account  of  their  labour  for  Cologne  art.  The 
reliefs  are  extremely  life-like,  and  exhibit  great 
plasticity.  It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned 
that  the  late  King  Frederick  William  IV.  pro- 
claimed Cologne  Cathedral  the  symbol  of  Ger- 
man unity ; his  successor,  the  present  German 
emperor,  has  fulfilled  this  prophecy,  by  making 
that  unification  a reality.  The  cathedral  and 
the  monument  are  two  pearls  in  the  architec- 
tural crown  of  old  Cologne. 

The  total  height  of  the  monument  is  about 
48  ft.  The  equestrian  statue  has  a height  of 
25  ft.,  and  is  consequently  the  highest  in  Germany, 
the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Berlin 
being  only  19  ft.  in  height.  The  total  weight 
of  the  monument  is  about  35  tons,  that  of  the 
equestrian  statue  12  tons. 


Edinburgh.  Architectural  Association. — 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  on  the  21st  inst.,  the  president,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Russell,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper  on 
“Elgin  and  its  Cathedral”  was  read  by  Mr. 
Robert  Menzies.  The  paper  gave  a minute  de- 
scription of  the  cathedral,  and  was  illustrated 
with  views  shown  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
light. 
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THE  PADDINGTON  BRANCH  OF  TI  ' 
LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK.  • 
The  directors  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  m 
having  acquired  the  premises  situated  a 
corner  of  Craven-road  and  Eastbourne-ce)  ! 
determined  to  erect  a new  building  on  that 
for  their  Paddington  Branch,  the  busine  i 
which  had  grown  beyond  the  contracted  1 
bilities  of  their  present  establishment,  .il 
accordingly  instructed  their  architects,  H,i ; 
Isaacs  & Florence,  of  Verulam-buildings,  G:; 
inn,  to  prepare  a design  for  the  prop 
structure,  and,  this  being  approved,  te 
were  received,  and  the  new  building  was-; 
menced  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 

The  ground  floor  is  principally  devoted  ? 
banking  office,  which  is  entered  from  a pr 
ing  porch  at  the  angle  of  the  site  extending 
the  areas  on  either  side.  This  office  is 
long  by  23  ft.  broad,  and  16  ft.  in  heigh1;!, 
an  appearance  of  considerably  greater  lenl 
given  by  the  mahogany  screens  dividing  it 
the  manager’s  room  and  the  waitingi . 
adjoining,  being  glazed  with  clear  glass  foil 
greater  part  of  their  height,  the  lower  pi 
only  being  ground  and  embossed. 

The  counter,  desks,  screens,  and  fi 
throughout  are  executed  in  Spanish  mah 
hy  Mr.  Frederick  Sage,  as  are  also  the  1 1 
wiudow-sashes,  &c. ; the  space  in  front  on 
counter  being  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  j: 

In  the  rear  of  the  clerks’  desk  is  the  I 
staircase  down  to  the  basement,  and  also  t<  i 
for  the  bullion,  books,  and  plate-chestsn 
latter  provided  by  Messrs.  Goddard  & Co.,L 
neers.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  thi 
struction  of  the  basement,  which  contain 
large  strong-rooms,  and  a third,  or  bullion  i, 
approached  through  one  of  the  strong-i: 
only.  This  strong-room  and  the  bullion 
are  lined  throughout  by  Messrs.  Chubb, 
iron  plating,  and  provided  with  strong) 
doors  and  gates.  In  this  floor  are  placl 
messenger’s  room  and  the  clerks’  lavatorio: 
and  each  compartment  is  connected  by  ei 
bells  and  alarms  with  the  manager’s  roa 
the  upper  floors  The  private  entrance 
manager’s  residence  is  placed  at  the  end  u 
side  in  Eastbourne-terrace,  and  leads  tl. 
an  entrance-hall  to  the  principal  staircase: 

On  the  first-floor  are  the  dining  and  di. 
rooms,  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  and  23  ft.  by  16 
spectively,  the  drawing-room  having  in  an; 
a circular  oriel  window  over  the  porch,  1: 
diameter. 

On  the  floor  above  are  three  bedroom; 
principal  one  having  the  oriel  the  same  rl 
below.  The  top  floor  contains  kitchen,  ec> 
and  two  bedrooms,  a service-lift  commuuir 
with  the  lower  floors. 

The  frontages  in  Craven-road  and  Easth; 
terrace  are  executed  in  Portland  stori 
principal  entrance  having  a semicircular-h 
archway  in  red  polished  Aberdeen  granite 
period  chosen  as  regards  the  elevation  is  . 
the  Early  Renaissance,  with  slightly-proj; 
pilasters  on  the  first  and  Becond  floors,  cr,. 
by  a cornice  with  a richly-carved  friezij 
surmounted  by  an  attic  story,  with  smalli 
pilasters  at  regular  intervals,  breaking  1 
pediment  at  the  canted  angle,  and  thet: 
finished  by  an  open  balustrade.  The  ct 
the  pilasters,  panels  to  the  windows! 
spandrels  to  the  porch,  &c.,  are  all  enrich 
carving,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  exu 
by  Mr.  Bromfield. 

Fireproof  construction  has  been  used  A 
ground  and  first  floors,  and  the  works) 
been  substantially  carried  out  by  Messrs^ 
Scrivener  & Co.,  the  contractors.  _ | 

The  total  cost,  inclusive  of  fitting, 
linings  to  strong  rooms,  amounts  to  about 
The  new  branch  will  be  opened  for  basic-.: 
(this)  Saturday  morning,  May  31st. 


WELLINGTON  BARRACKS,  ST.  JAM 
PARK. 

The  chapel  here,  after  being  closed  for 
time  for  alterations,  has  been  again  open] 
service,  and  will  not  be  recognised  by  tho 
knew  it  previously.  A very  large  sum  of  1 
has  been  spent  upon  it,  and  we  may  find  i 
portunity  to  give  some  particulars.  Jhe 
of  all  the  mosaic  work,  stained  glass,  and  <r 
brasses  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clay1 
Bell,  the  execution  of  the  glass  and  1 
mosaics  has  been  by  Messrs.  Salviati 
and  the  whole  work  has  been  under  the  pf 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Street,  R.A. 
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APPBOXIMATE  SCALE  OP  FBBT. 


THE  HERTFORD  BRITISH  HOSPITAL,  NEAR  PARIS. Plan. 


HERTFORD  BRITISH  HOSPITAL. 


id  a plan,  according  to  promise,  to  the 
ind  view  of  the  hospital  founded  in  Paris 
‘chard  Wallace,  given  in  our  last.*  As 
■nged  and  in  use,  the  beds  are  more 
)aced  than  they  are  shown  to  be  on 


OF  QUANTITIES : THEIR  PROPER 
ELATION  TO  CONTRACTS. f 


imarks  I have  made  on  the  English  and 
h systems  evidently  point  to  thisconclu- 
at  both  are  generally  advantageous  to 
>rs  at  the  expense  of  proprietors,  and  that 
i of  matters  is  tolerated  simply  because 
.'s  do  not  understand  the  subject,  and 
4 tliey  rel7  for  protection, 

decided— many  have  not  considered— 
umres  of  reform  are  desirable  or  prac- 
Cases  in  which  contraetors  are  the 
o sometimes  occur,  but  they  are  com- 
7 rare ; because,  as  a rule,  contractors 
f ™ Bir,  own  interests  in  time ; and  it 
“6  case  of  the  Worcester  Guild- 
hich  I shall  further  refer),  succeed  in 
f arrangement  made  which  relieves 
t subverts  the  system.  There  is  no 
hem  except  by  such  subversion;  and 
a systems  under  review  are  strictly 
most  of  us  have  known  cases  of  ex- 
dship  as  they  are  called,— but  which 
more  accurately  described  as  cases  of 
3tice,  in  which  contractors  have  been 
f “T \l01c™tk  which  to  the  certain 
m •i’l  r th®  ProP«etor  and  architect 
rov.ded  for  m the  estimate,  and  the 
Irtnch  was  deliberately  withheld  from 
;Ctor  on  the  plea  that  he  was  bound  to 
L acc°rdmg  to  the  plans  and  specifica- 
iout  reference  to  the  quantities.  In 
mstances  the  case  of  the  contractor 

■3ct  iaU!,T0r!rh0pele8S  and  heIP]oes  if 
t 18  also  the  measurer  and  the  sole 
v ini  * oombination  of  functions 
le  wi?  ?.eprecated>  bQt  ‘t  is  utterly 
le  when  there  is  no  re-measuremem 
!u’  no  lta  leSallfcy  would  seem  as 
ieji8_ita  expediency.  It  seems  to 
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r.  John  Honejman.  See  p.  561,  ante 


me  an  extraordinary  thing  that  any  law-court 
BUould  recognise  or  respect  the  pretensions 
oi  an  individual  who  claims  to  be  at  once  the 
accused  and  the  judge,  a party  in  the  arbitration 
and  the  sole  arbitrator.  By  a recent  decision, 
however,  m the  case  of  Stevenson  v.  Watson,  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  appears  to  be 
ruled  that  an  architect  may  so  act ; and  that 
because  he  must  exercise  “judgment  or  opinion  ” 
in  two  of  these  capacities,  he  shall  be  utterly 
irresponsible  for  his  conduct  in  the  third.  That, 
at  least,  is  how  I understand  Lord  Coleridge’s 
judgment  in  this  case : the  quantities  taken  out 
by  the  architect  and  the  additions  and  omissions 
measured  by  him  may  be  grossly  inaccurate, 
but  because  he  has  to  exercise  “judgment  or 
opinion  as  judge  and  sole  arbitrator  in  his  own 
cause,  the  contractor  must  be  debarred  from 
challenging  his  accuracy,  and  must  be  left  help- 
lessly  at  his  mercy.  Of  course,  in  the  case  in 
point  there  may  actually  be  no  inaccuracy.  I 
express  no  opinion  on  that  subject,  not  having 
seen  the  arguments ; but  the  above  inference 
seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  judge’s  opinions. 

I am  tempted  here  to  refer  to  a remark  which  fell 
from  Mr.  Justice  Denman.  He  said,— “ Ordinary 
acquaintance  with  building  contracts  showed 
that  an  architect  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  caster-up  of  figures,  and  ought  not,  there- 
fore,  to  be  held  liable  for  negligence  where  a 
mistake  in  figures  or  measurements  occurred.” 
that  is  a strictly  fair  and  accurate  statement  of 
an  architect  s position ; but  it  is  not  a strictly 
accurate  statement  of  a measurer’s  position, 
lhe  latter  is  clearly  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
ol  figures  and  measurements,  and  the  architect- 
surveyor  cannot  escape  from  this  responsibility 
by  the  mere  assumption  of  the  two-fold  duty 
without  great  injustice  to  contractors.  In  such 
a case  as  this  of  Stevenson  v.  Watson,  it  may 
for  ever  remain  doubtful  whether  the  contractor 
is  justly  treated  or  not;  but  here  again,  as  in 
my  previous  illustration,  the  remeasurement 
Bystem  would  clear  away  all  dubiety,  and  pre. 
vent  all  chance  of  complications  and  law-suits 
thus  standing  out  in  marked  and  favourable 
contrast  with  the  prevailing  systems  in  England 
and  Edinburgh. 

. The  grand  obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  work- 
ing of  the  systems  as  at  present  practised 
seems  to.be  the  impossibility  of  securing  either 
an  effective  attachment  of  responsibility  or  the 


substantial  results  of  its  due  recognition.  While 
some  legal  authorities  maintain  that  the 
measurer  ,s  responsible  both  to  the  proprietor 
and  the  contractor,  others  hold  that  he  is 
responsible  to  the  proprietor  only,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  contractor.  This  latter  view 
seems  most  consistent  with  the  well-known 
legal  principle  that  one  cannot  at  once  “ appro, 
bate  and  reprobate.”  If  a proprietor  issies  a 
schedule  of  quantities  as  a safe  guide  for  a 
tradesman  from  whom  he  wishes  a tender,  it 
seems  most  consistent  both  with  sound  law  and 
sound  common  sense,  that  he  should  bear  the 
consequences  of  inaccuracies  which  might 
SaCh»  off”eri  otherwise  contractors 
might  be  systematically  swindled  with  im- 

vhdntL,  at  Pres™t  special  agreements  in 
violation  both  of  common  sense  and  law  come 
in,  to  cause  confusion  and  seeming  contradiction 
in  legal  decisions.  Such  ex  pur te  contentions, 
however,  can  hardly  be  justified,  and  at  all 
events  it  will  generally  be  found  in  practice  that 
while  proprietors  are  not  likely  to  hear  much 
about  quantities  which  err  by  excess,  they  are 
sure  to  find  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  any 
serious  deficiencies  by  some  means  or  other 
rolled  over  upon  them.  In  this  connexion  such 
a dispute  as  that  which  recently  arose  regarding 
the  contract  for  the  Worcester  Guildhall  is 
instructive.  In  this  case,  which  was  reported 
m tne  professional  journals  about  six  months 
ago,  it  is  the  contractor,  as  usual,  who  discovers 
that  he  is  aggrieved.  He  demands  a readjust- 
ment of  the  contract  on  the  ground  that  the 
quantities  supplied  to  him  for  his  guidance  in 
makmg  a tender  were  inaccurate,  which  he  is 
prepared  to  prove.  This  seems  a most  reason- 
able  demand  but  he  is  met  with  the  plea  that 
the  bills  of  quantities  were  not  referred  to 
in  the  contract.  This  plea,  however,  was  not 
maintained,  and  ultimately  a new  arrange, 
ment  was  made  with  the  contractor;  the 
proprietors  no  doubt  in  this  case  recognising 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  expecting  thl 
tradesmen  before  offering  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities.  It  will 
always  be  extremely  difiicult  for  proprietors  to 
get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  their  own  act  in 
issuing  quantities;  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for 
them  to  do  so;  and  many  cases  such  as  the 
above  prove  that  in  addition  to  other  burdens 
| which  the  present  system  lays  upon  them  they 
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may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  a 
“ scientific  rectification  ” of  the  contract  at  the 
instance  of  the  contractor ; and  this  notwith- 
standing that  theoretically  they  are  not  responsi- 
ble. As  we  have  seen,  the  payment  of  the 
surveyor  by, — although  it  is  really  only  through, 
— the  contractor  is  held  to  make  him  the  con- 
tractor’s servant  and  so  responsible  to  him.  I 
have  already  shown  how  prejudicial  this  is  to 
the  proprietor’s  interest,  but  besides  that,  it  is 
not  a straightforward  arrangement,  and,  as  we 
should  expect,  misses  its  object.  The  truth  is 
that  the  full  acceptance  of  this  responsibility 
by  surveyors  would  in  most  cases  be  of  not  the 
slightest  avail  either  to  the  proprietor  or  the 
contractor,  because  obviously  a guarantee  of 
accuracy  is  valueless  unless  the  guarantor  has 
adequate  means  to  meet  claims  which  those  to 
whom  he  is  responsible  may  legally  prefer,  or 
rather  substantiate.  Now  I fear  both  pro- 
prietors and  contractors  would  stand  a very 
poor  chance  of  getting  2,0001.  or  3,0001.,  or 
even  2001.  or  3001. —from  the  average  quantity 
surveyor,  however  valid  their  claim  ; and  if  so, 
it  is  clear  that  this  attachment  of  responsibility 
is  merely  fictitious.  Some  have  proposed  that 
architects  should  be  responsible,  but  under  the 
present  system,  with  which  we  are  at  present 
dealing,  architects  are  not  involved  unless  they 
think  proper  to  involve  themselves  by  acting  as 
surveyors, — a practice  which,  under  present 
circumstances,  is  probably  as  objectionable  as 
if  they  also  acted  as  masons  or  joiners,  as  some 
“architects  and  builders”  do;  because  they 
necessarily  put  themselves  into  this  equivocal 
position  : — they  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
pursued  by  the  contractor,  who,  theoretically, 
is  their  master;  and  surely  a contractor  can 
make  an  action-at-law  a more  powerful  lever  for 
moving  the  architect  as  he  pleases  than  a direct 
bribe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  architect-sur 
veyor  alone  can  discover  and  expose  blunders  of 
his  own  which  prejudice  the  proprietor  who  is 
also  his  client,  and  if  the  exposure  of  such 
blunders  would  involve  him  in  a loss  of  several 
hundred  pounds,  I leave  you  to  estimate  the 
chances  of  such  an  exposure  being  made.  The 
position  of  the  architect  as  the  impartial  arbiter 
between  the  contractor  and  the  proprietor  is 
one  of  sufficient  difficulty  and  delicacy  with- 
out  the  interference  of  such  complicated  re- 
sponsibilities, the  effects  of  which,  on  average 
human  nature  at  least,  must  be  vicious  and  de- 
moralising. 

Upon  the  whole,  I think  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  English  and  Edinburgh  systems  are 
inconsistent  with  any  intelligible  theory  of  the 
proper  relation  of  parties,  and  that  the  practical 
outcome  of  both  is  this  To  the  proprietor, 
unproductive  expense,  indefinite  responsibility, 
and  liability  for  payment  of  work  which  he  does 
not  get,  but  which  has  been  either  inadvertently 
or  purposely  measured  in  excess  of  what  the 
plans  and  specifications  require;  to  the  con- 
tractor, great  facilities  for  estimating,  for  obtain- 
ing payment  for  everything  which  he  does,  and 
for  obtaining  payment  for  much  which  he  leaves 
undone. 

The  remaining  system  to  be  considered,  that 
practised  in  Glasgow,  shares  its  favours  more 
equally.  By  it  the  proprietor  is  entirely  re- 
lieved from  responsibility  connected  with  the 
quantities  ; he  is  called  upon  to  pay  only  for 
what  he  gets,  and  the  contractor  gets  paid  for 
what  he  does  and  nothing  more, — nothing  being 
referred  to  in  the  final  measurement  except 
what  has  been  actually  done  and  measured. 

This  mode  of  contracting  is  by  no  means  free 
from  drawbacks,  but  it  is  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  the  proprietor  or 
his  architect  with  the  preparation  of  the  sche- 
dule of  quantities,  and  I can  see  no  escape 
from  it.  It  has  many  excellent  points : for 
example,  it  solves  the  difficult  question  of  re- 
sponsibility which  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing, and  supplies  the  only  substitute  for  a 
\ guarantee  of  absolute  accuracy  which  has  been 
practically  tested.  The  experience  of  many 
years  has  proved  that  this  substitute  is  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the 
circumstances  permit.  The  arrangement  is 
equitable,  and  it  deals  impartially  with  the 
two  parties  chiefly  interested,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  other  systems  do  not.  Even  clerical 
errors  are  as  likely  to  benefit  the  one  as  the 
other,  and  there  is  always  the  check  of  the 
second  measurement  de  novo.  The  result  is, 
that  all  cause  of  quarrel  and  excuse  for  com- 
plaint is  removed,  actions  connected  with  con- 
tracts are  almost  unknown,  and  the  system 
altogether  works  satisfactorily  on  this  solid  and 


intelligible  basis,— the  mutual  convenience  and 
interests  of  the  parties.  The  defects  of  the 
system  have  recently  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion before  the  Glasgow  Architectural  Society. 
They  are  almost  entirely  of  a kind  which  would 
vanish  before  a little  determination  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  architects  and  mea- 
surers ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  some  improve- 
ments will  very  soon  be  introduced.  Passing 
from  this  I must  notice  one  objection  which  is 
often  urged  against  the  system,— namely , that 
it  leaves  a proprietor  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
cost  of  a building  till  it  is  finished  and  mea- 
sured. But  this  is  not  so,  unless  the  architect 
has  neglected  his  duty  in  the  preparation  of 
proper  plans  and  specifications.  But  if  an 
architect  neglects  his  duty  in  this  respect,  the 
proprietor  is  not  relieved  from  this  uncertainty 
by  any  other  system,  as  it  is  then  impossible 
to  foresee  the  probable  extras.  If  it  were 
otherwise  the  objection  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Glasgow  system;  but  if  the  experience  of  a 
hundred  years  proves  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  any  discrepancy  between  the  estimate  and  the 
measurement, — that  practically  there  is  none, 
except  where  it  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  architect  or  the  measurer,— 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  weight  in 
the  objection ; because,  if  the  architect  and 
measurer  do  their  duty,  there  need  be  and  there 
will  be  no  difference  between  the  measurement 
and  the  estimate;  and  if  they  neglect  their 
duty  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  in  justice  both 
to  the  proprietor  and  the  contractor,  there 
ought  to  be  a difference,  and  the  two  offenders, 
or  either  of  them,  should  at  least  suffer  in  their 
professional  reputation. 

It  can,  I think,  be  proved  that  with  equally 
explicit  plans  and  specifications,  there  is 
less  chance  of  the  final  account  exceeding  the 
tender  under  the  system  of  re-measurement  than 
under  any  other;  and  not  only  so,  but  (and  this 
is  an  important  set-off  against  some  uncertainty) 
the  work  is  done  at  lower  rates  than  if  it  were 
not  to  be  remeasured.  It  is  only  in  localities 
such  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  con- 
tractors are  accustomed  to  both  systems,  that  a 
comparison  in  this  particular  is  possible,  and 
there  it  has  been  abundantly  proved.  I have 
been  assured  by  contractors  of  high  standing 
and  long  experience  that  they  invariably  charged 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  more  for  work  which  was 
not  to  be  remeasured,  besides  a considerable 
Bum  to  cover  contingencies  ; so  that,  when  the 
work  is  remeasured,  not  only  does  the  proprietor 
pay  only  for  what  he  gets,  but  he  pays  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  less  for  it ; and  this,  you  will 
admit,  is  a very  substantial  advantage.  Another 
objection  which  may  be  fairly  urged  against  the 
Glasgow  system  is  that  it  has  a tendency  to 
encourage  carelessness  in  the  preparation  of 
the  documents  necessary  for  obtaining  an  accu- 
rate estimate.  Knowing  that  all  will  be  made 
right  at  last,  the  architect  is  tempted  to  pass 
the  plans  on  to  the  measurer  in  an  incomplete 
state,  and  the  measurer  to  assume  quantities 
which,  in  consequence  of  that  incompleteness, 
cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  The  undue  haste 
of  the  architect,  it  is  true,  is  often  the  result  of 
undue  pressure  from  the  proprietor,  who  does 
not  realise  how  necessary  ample  time  is  for  the 
preparation  of  complete  working  drawings.  By 
resisting  this  urgency  we  may  escape  the  danger 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  exercising  proper  autho- 
rity over  the  measurer  we  may  escape  it  on  the 
other.  Of  defects  of  a more  accidental  cha- 
racter I shall  mention  only  two.  One  is,  that 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  system  for  obtain- 
ing estimates  encourage  young  men  to  undertake 
work  on  their  own  account  before  they  are  properly 
qualified  to  do  so.  A man  who  could  not  write 
a specification  himself  gets  an  experienced 
measurer  to  prepare  schedules  for  him,  who 
thus  gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  specifications 
of  others.  Another  defect  is  the  undue  delay 
which  usually  occurs  in  settling  accounts.  This 
is  caused  chiefly  by  measurers  neglecting  old 
work  for  the  sake  of  securing  new  : to  such  an 
extent  is  this  sometimes  carried,  that  I have 
known  premises  entirely  and  satisfactorily 
finished  and  occupied  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  before  the  tradesmen’s  balances  could 
be  ascertained.  This,  1 need  hardly  say,  leads 
to  much  iaconvenience,  and  frequently  to  heavy 
and  undeserved  loss,  both  to  contractors  and 
architects.  I endeavour  to  mitigate  this  abuse 
by  employing  several  measurers,  instead  of  con- 
fining myself  to  one  or  two,  which  would  really 
be  much  more  convenient  and  agreeable  in 
many  respects.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
evil  should  exist  at  all,  and  it  might,  with  other 


abuses,  be  entirely  swept  away,  if  arc! 

would  co-operate  and  take  a more  coft 
control  over  all  the  operations  of  the  mea  ■: 

It  may,  perhaps,  occur  to  some  to  8*1 
another  objection  to  the  By  stem,— nameliii 
it  is  impracticable, — that  it  is,  in  shoijj 
possible  to  re-measure  a large  building 
that  objection  is  very  easily  disposed  of.fj 
not  only  practicable,  but  it  is  constantly 
and  buildings  of  every  size  and  comple'i 
detail  have  been  measured  when  finis;; 
Glasgow  and  neighbourhood  during  ■; 
generations;  that  question,  therefore,  nn 
be  discussed.  I must  now  hasten  on  to  cij 
the  last  division  of  my  subject. 

IIL  Proposed  Changes—  What  I have  rr 
advanced  points  to  these  conclusions 
that  the  usual  practice  in  contracting  is  ral 
defective,  being  based  upon  false  prill 
which  are  inimical  to  the  essential  requitj 
of  any  tolerable  system, — namely,  that  itfl 
insure  justice  to  both  parties  to  the  coin 
and,  secondly,  that  the  practice  of  maki’i 
schedule  the  basis  of  the  contract  M 
measuring  the  work  when  finished,  is 
theoretically,  and  practically  efficient.  | 
be  so,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  tt 
of  our  profession  to  make  considerable  ol 
in  the  direction  of  adopting  the  good  fll 
of  the  re-measurement  system,  eliminate 
bad,  and  guarding  against  its  accidental 
This  involves  an  entire  change  in  the  relij 
the  bill  of  quantities  to  the  contract.  Ii 
if  we  take  any  cognisance  of  the  quantf 
all,  we  must,  in  justice  to  our  clients,  re ; 
them  to  be,  along  with  and  quite  as  m ' 
the  plans  aud  specifications,  the  basis;! 
contract.  I have  not  said  that  that  ccj 
preferable  to  oar  taking  no  cognisance  oil 
tities  at  all ; but  what  I do  insist  upon  t 
we  must  adopt  either  one  alternative! 
other, — either  to  have  nothing  to  do  wj 
quantities,  or  to  have  everything  to  dl 
them ; either  to  allow  the  quantity-surw- 
be  entirely  the  servant  of  the  contracj 
entirely  the  servant  of  the  proprietor 
therefore,  our  servant,  directly  uadi! 
guidance  and  control. 

I have  thought  it  advisable  to  occt 
time  at  my  disposal  to-night  chiefly  in  ei! 
the  errors  of  existing  systems,  feeling  i 
was  impossible  on  this  occasion  both  1 1 
that  part  of  my  subject  with  sufficient  de  • 
also  to  explain  various  modifications  of  <( 
measurement  system  which  might  be 
tageously  introduced.  Besides,  I am  fij 
that  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  details  of  rei 
I fail  to  convince  you  that  reform  is  neeil 
cannot,  indeed,  believe  that  the  member)! 
profession  generally  are  content  with  rj 
as  they  stand.  Recent  discussions  of  i 
societies,  recent  articles  and  correspond) 
professional  journals,  and  recent  opin 
counsel  and  actions  before  our  courts  of  ; 
indicate  at  once  the  existence  of  widr 
dissatisfaction  and  its  justification,  , 
the  time  seems  rapidly  approaching,  if 
not  already  arrived,  when  we  shall  be  coi  I 
todeal  with  the  whole  subject  in  a libe:j 
resolute  spirit.  Meantime,  I shall  only  i 
trespass  on  your  patience  in  the  hope  of «, 
ing  the  scope  of  the  discussion  by  mat 
conclusion,  one  or  two  additional  remarks 
re- measurement  system,  towards  which  vl 
gradually  approaching.  An  ideal  contract1 
secure  for  the  contractor  payment  for  e vet 
he  was  required  to  do  at  certain  pre-ar 
definite  rates,  or,  where  these  do  not  ap 
current  rates  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
secure  for  the  proprietor  full  and  just  va 
every  pe  any  which  he  was  required  topa^ 
this  ideal  is  very  fairly  realised  if  the 
carefully  measured  and  priced  to  begn 
and  again  carefully  measured  and  pncei' 
finished.  The  whole  thing  is  re™£l 
simple  ; there  is  no  mystery  or  difficult; 
it.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  I submit; 
of  the  estimate  and  the  final  measuremft 
piece  of  work  which  has  been  actually 
pleted.  For  convenience  I have  selected: 
small  estimate ; but  the  largest  are  \ 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  are  quite  as 
understood.  It  will  be  observed,  that; 
deducting  half  of  the  measurer’s  fee,  TO 
account  comes  to  7s.  7^d.less  than  thees 
although  it  includes  two  additional  c 
cans  at  6s.  6d.  each,  and  an  extra  quaI; 
felt,  costing  15s.  2d.  For  both  of  these 
the  contractor  gets  paid  at  the  rates  cor 
in  his  estimate,  and  he  is  perfectly  satisni 
question  about  what  ought  to  be  c ar^ 
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3 used,  and  if  any  doubt  should  arise 
whether  the  extra  cans  are  on  the 
on g or  not,  that  being  a matter  of  fact, 

Sot  of  opinion,  is  very  easily  settled.  All 
is  have  good  grounds  for  satisfaction  with 
» an  arrangement ; and  I may  add  that 
t is  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  every 
r.y  of  work  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be 
jjsting,  as  indicating  how  successfully  such 
i ;em  disposes  of  all  legal  difficulties,  and 
yell  it  works  even  with  its  present  defects, 
frention  that  on  taking  a hurried  retrospect 
*.]'  own  experience  since  I commenced  busi- 
iijm  my  own  account,  I find  that  I have 
uted  upwards  of  1,100  tenders  for  the  prin- 

I departments  of  works  connected  with 
igs,  besides  innumerable  offers  for  spe- 
38 ; I have  had  to  cancel  contracts,  to 
lede  bad  contractors,  to  get  rid  of  bank- 
! contractors,  and  arrange  with  their 
liprs  without  allowing  the  interests  of  my 
jbi  to  suffer,  to  make  deductions  from  con- 
ics’ claims,  and,  generally,  to  do  all  the 
dies  of  disagreeable  work  usually  devolving 
Bus  in  connexion  with  such  matters ; but 
Ijwyers  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
l.hese  1,100  contracts,  and  not  one  single 
j at  law  has  emerged  in  connexion  with 
4 A system  capable  of  producing  such 
i would  doubtless,  if  freed  from  its  ad- 
defects,  prove  generally  acceptable  and 
beneficial.  In  this  matter,  however, 
i helpless,  unless  we  act  in  unison,  and  we 
lly  turn  to  such  a body  as  this  Institute 
idance. 

ill  be  observed  that  the  proposed  changes 
*.  I recommend  are, — a radical  change  in 
Ration  of  the  bills  of  quantities  to  the 
ct,  and  subordinate  changes  which  will 
ie  expedient.  I Bhall  now  only  venture 
ation  one  of  these.  Assuming  that  the 
of  re-measuring  is  generally  adopted,  it 
found  that  in  some  respects  the  interests 
litects  will  be  more  directly  affected  than 
ent  by  the  conduct  of  the  measurers,  and 
occurred  to  me  that  many  of  the  minor 
which  we  find  in  the  working  of  the 
i might  be  removed,  and  the  interests  of 
)fession  protected,  if  measurers  were  not 
l to  practise, — in  other  words,  if  they 
at  employed  by  architects, — unless  they 
certificate  of  competency  from  the  Insti- 
; This  at  first  sight  seems  rather  a 
ig  proposal;  but  after  a good  deal  of 
Oration,  I believe  it  to  be  practicable,  and 
:ertain  that,  if  carried  out,  it  would  be 
§ial.  I may  not  now  expound  the  many 
hi  which  support  this  belief,  but  I may 
I:  generally  that,  if  a change  in  the  mode 
i, nating  is  introduced,  Buch  as  I believe  to 
pessary  to  meet  fairly  the  exigencies  of 
l{je,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  rest  entirely 
hie  architects  of  the  country  to  determine 
Hlact  position  which  the  measurer  shall 
Lind  the  functions  which  he  shall  per- 
•I  In  the  altered  circumstances,  indeed, 

‘ cts  might  with  perfect  propriety  mea- 
Sjheir  own  works,  or  even  make  mea- 
k a branch  of  their  business ; although  I 
r ,y  that,  personally,  I regard  such  a course 
Strong  repugnance.  Now,  in  suggesting 
ti  comprehensive  stretch  of  the  Institute’s 
i ity,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I speak 
9 as  a member  of  the  Institute  with  an 
grated  idea  of  its  cosmopolitan  influence. 

{]  very  well  how  far  short  it  comes  of  our 
!j|but  it  is,  nevertheless,  all  we  have  in  the 
1 )f  a national  professional  association,  and 
h-  matters  of  general  interest  it  is  bound 
1 srt  itself,  and  to  direct  and  govern  the 
1 j of  reform.  Were  I not  a member,  I 
1 be  equally  solicitous  that  the  Institute 
l.<  fcake  the  matter  in  hand  ; and  this  feeling 
1 am  sure,  be  shared  by  members  of  the 
•*  lion  throughout  the  country.  It  is  to  be 
>Led  that  every  one  who  is  duly  qualified 
a member.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
Lumensely  such  union  would  strengthen 
1 j-ition  as  a profession,  when  we  come  to 
>•  ractically  with  measures  such  as  these, 
^ affecting  us  all.  I am  confident,  how- 
'•hat  in  introducing  changes  in  our  mode 
racting,  which  may  be  generally  acknow- 
c i to  be  beneficial,  the  Institute  might  safoly 
Lte  upon  the  active  and  hearty  co-opera- 
3 all  members  of  the  profession  throughout 
huntry.  Even  now  the  representative 
,ter  of  the  Institute,  and  its  value  as  the 
T ganisation  which  can  efficiently  deal  with 
L iional  difficulties,  is  more  generally  reco"- 
ihan  it  has  ever  betn  before;  and  I am 


sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  that  recognition 
is  destined  to  be  progressively  more  cordial, 
more  universal,  and  therefore  more  energetic. 


ON  THE  USES  OP  A COLLECTION  OF 
OLD  ENGRAVINGS* 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  old 
engravings  is  that  we  may  trace  the  history  of 
the  world  by  them  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
last  four  centuries.  These  are  no  mere  fanciful 
transcripts,  but  are  true  to  life,  of  contemporary 
date,  exhibiting  faithfully  the  scenes  and  the 
actors.  The  number  is  practically  without 
limit.  Let  us  notice  a few,  to  demonstrate 
their  wide  range.  Here  is  a scarce  print  of  the 
“ Tournament,”  given  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  the 
old  Vatican.-  We  see  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Peter’s  in  progress  in  the  background.  Michel- 
angelo s dome  has  not  yet  been  begun  above  the 
lower  pillars.  The  whole  composition  is  filled 
with  neatly-drawn  figures,  true  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  their  costume  and  armour.  Here  is  the 
congregation  of  cardinals  for  the  election  of  a 
pope,  1505,  and  here  the  whole  ceremony  of  the 
extraordinary  reception  given  at  Venice  to  the 
Doge  Antoine  Priuli,  1628.  The  canonisation  of 
saints,  in  1712,  by  Clement  XI.,  is  finely  ren- 
dered in  Picart’s  plate,  and  Louis  le  Lorrain, 
1745,  records  one  of  the  grand  pageants  pre- 
pared in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin 
of  France  with  Maria  Teresa  of  Spain.  France 
may  claim  the  largest  collection  of  historical 
engraviugs.  Here,  as  examples,  are  two  records 
of  the  f^tes  at  Versailles,  engraved  by  Chasteau, 
1076,  and  by  Le  Pautre.  A charming  engraving 
represents  a bal  masqud  a few  years  later,  while 
Le  Clerc,  lb81,  gives  a true  representation  of 
the  siege  of  Tournay  by  Louis  XI  V.,  an  example 
of  a large  series  of  battle-pieces,  by  various 
artists,  deserving  of  special  mention.  Another 
plate  represents  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI., 
dated  1775,  and  indicates  the  ceremony  with 
wonderful  regard  to  detail.  A sadder  subject 
is  that  of  his  visit  to  the  Hdtel  do  Ville,  1789, 
and  of  much  interest  in  illustration  of  Parisian 
topography.  This  is  followed  by  one  of  the 
beautiful  plates  of  the  series  of  the  coronation 
of  Napoleon,  rendered  in  the  charming  style  of 
the  period.  Another  print  shows  the  translation 
of  Voltaire  to  the  Pantheon,  1791. 

Holland  has  a fine  series  of  engravings  illus- 
trative of  the  progresses  of  William  and  Mary. 
Here  is  a triumphal  arch  at  the  Hague ; there 
is  the  army  at  Arnheim ; and  there  the  oaths  in 
the  English  Parliament.  The  marriage  of  Fran- 
ciscus  Mollo  with  Anna  Maria  Ooms,  1674,  has 
occasioned  a well-engraved  allegorical  print ; 
and  the  dedication  of  the  synagogue  at  Amster- 
dam, 1721,  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  en- 
graver. The  print  is  an  admirable  rendering  of 
the  ceremony. 

The  English  series  demands  passing  notice. 
Here  is  a specimen  of  the  ordinary  book  illus- 
trations of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
done  by  a native  hand.  It  poorly  represents 
the  lying  in  state  of  Queen  Mary,  1694,  “ to  the 
great  greefe  of  all  good  subjects.”  The  recep- 
tion of  James  II.  at  St.  Germains,  1689,  is  well 
rendered  by  a small  Dutch  plate.  Carrington 
Bowles,  1747,  devotes  one  of  the  best  of  his 
numerous  plates  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  which  is  coloured  after 
prevalent  taste.  A print,  dated  1750,  records 
the  action  at  Porto  Bello,  and  the  fashion 
of  English  ships,  while  the  death  of  General 
Wolfe  is  full  of  artistic  treatment,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  composer.  The 
“Volunteers  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin, 
1784,”  recalls  a stirring  time  in  English  history, 
and  of  the  creation  of  a force  which,  revived  so 
lately,  will  still  do  honour  to  our  country. 

“ Victory  ” represents  an  illumination  in  the 
streets  of  Loudon,  with  an  admiring  crowd  in 
the  foreground.  This  review  of  a class  of 
engravings  is  miserably  meagre,  for  the  theme 
is  endless,  and  every  incident  in  history  is  re- 
corded by  the  engraver ; but  how  can  I bring  in 
more  in  the  compass  of  my  time  ? We  may 
trace  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  countries 
by  the  study  of  old  engravings.  I must  only 
indicate  it,  and  produce  a few  very  diverse 
examples.  Here  is  a skating  scene,  drawn  from 
the  life  by  Peter  Breugel,  and  dated  1553.  It 
represents  a severe  winter,  and  a crowd  of 
skaters  are  gathered  in  the  moat  outside  St. 
George’s  Gate,  Antwerp.  Both  moat  and  gate 
have  passed  away,  but  we  see  both  here. 


* By  Mr.  E.  P.  Loitua  Brock,  F.S.A.  See  p.  573,  ante. 


Crowds  of  male  and  female  skaters  are  seen  in 
the  costume  of  the  period,  and  we  may  notice 
the  form  of  the  skaters,  the  hats,  the  cloaks,  the 
game  of  hockey  in  the  distance,  the  child’s  go- 
cart,  and  the  travelling  wagon.  Callot’s  “Fair” 
is  dated  1620.  It  is  a perfect  encyclopedia  of 
the  manners  of  the  people.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Italy,  and  we  may  observe  the  improvised 
jugglers  show,  with  the  snake-oharmers,  the 
open-air  restaurant,  the  hawkers,  the  covered 
booths,  the  design  of  the  open  carriages,  and  a 
thousand  little  matters  of  the  life  and  detail  of 
250  years  ago,  of  which  not  the  least  interesting 
is  the  punishment  accorded  to  a rascally  trader 
who  has  been  detected  in  giving  false  weight. 
He  is  suspended  by  his  hands,  which  are  bound 
behind  him,  to  a gallows,  and  raised  and  low- 
ered, while  the  scales  are  tied  to  his  feet.  The 
English  plate,  the  “ Royall  and  most  pleasant 
Game  of  the  Goose,”  initiates  us  into  a once 
popular  game;  and  the  “ Doctors  in  Labour;  or, 
a new  Whim-wam  from  Guildford,”  recalls  a 
once  wonderful  imposture,  as  well  as  affording 
evidence  of  an  Americanism  which  was  once 
popular  English.  The  “art”  of  advertising,  as 
it  has  justly  been  called,  has  an  apt  illustration 
in  the  curious  trade-ticket  of  Mary  and  Ann 
Hogarth,  “ from  the  old  frock-shop  round  the 
corner  of  the  Long  Walk.”  It  is  designed  by 
W.  Hogarth,  and  is  an  interesting  example  of  a 
large  series.  The  simple  church  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite at  Saltzbourg  indicates  a picturesque 
cemetery  surrounding  it,  with  crosses  and  monu- 
ments of  all  sizes,  of  design  not  now  common. 
The  “ Hag  of  the  Dribble  ” recalls  a once- 
dreaded  superstition,  prevalent  throughout 
Wales.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  has  yet 
thoroughly  died  away.  These  few  examples 
may  suffice  to  show  how  limitless  is  the  extent 
of  the  engravings  for  illustrating  the  events  of 
daily  life  of  all  countries. 

Religious  manners  and  thought  have  their 
illustration  in  an  ample  manner  in  old  engrav- 
ings. To  glance  rapidly  at  this  subject.  Here 
is  a beautiful  plate  by  Nicholas  Boatrizet,  a 
Frenchman  settled  in  Italy,  of  the  Invention  of 
the  Rosary ; there  Marelly’s  coronation  of  tho 
Virgin;  and  there  one  scene  only  in  Vannus’s  life 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna.  Of  miracle  records,  I 
show  a scarce  print  of  the  “ Translation  of  tho 
Holy  House  of  Loretto.”  Angels  are  bearing 
the  house  across  the  sea,  and  we  may  notice 
with  strange  wonder  how  it  settled  down  in 
safety  at  the  place  of  its  rest.  Another  is  a 
Dutch  print,  by  Frederick  de  Witt,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Virgin  at  a ruined  chapel,  with 
a circular  procession  of  pilgrims.  The  miracu- 
lous image  of  “ Our  Lady  of  Roncevalles,”  and 
that,  also,  of  “Our  Lady  of  Reggio,”  may  be 
studied  with  interest.  The  Dutch  plate  of  one 
of  those  fearful  stigmas  to  humanity,  “An  Auto 
da  Fe  ” of  the  Inquisition,  bears  its  record  to  all 
time  of  how  religious  hate  would  erect  the  cross 
of  Christ  on  one  side,  and  a heap  of  faggots  on 
the  other.  A more  gentle  Dutch  print  repre- 
sents the  collection  in  Holland  in  aid  of  the 
persecuted  Protestants  of  Piedmont  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  charms  of 
these  records  is  that  they  are  of  contemporary 
date,  or  nearly  so.  A curious  emblematical 
plate,  by  T.  Cecil,  1632,  of  the  objects  of  our 
Lord’s  Passion,  may  be  taken  in  illustration  of 
the  very  numerous  emblematical  engravings, 
so  common  alike  in  Protestant  and  Catholic 
countries  daring  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

One  of  the  uses  of  old  engravings  is  to  trace 
the  history  of  costume.  A series  will  afford  a 
perfect  record  of  all  the  various  changes  that 
have  occurred,  and  this  applies  to  all  countries 
where  engraving  has  been  practised.  In  the 
fifteenth  - century  engravings  we  may  trace 
exactly  the  costume  of  every  state  of  life  and 
society.  Let  us  examine  a specimen  or  two. 
Here  is  Lucas  Van  Leyden’s  Pilgrims  (1520). 
We  see  the  cockle-shells  and  a pilgrim’s  sign  on 
one  side  of  the  pilgrim’s  cap,  while  on  the  other 
is  his  wife’s  spoon  and  his  own,  illustrative  of 
the  fact  that  at  inns  articles  of  this  sort  were 
not  supplied,  and  had  to  be  brought  by  the 
guests.  He  has  a costrel  at  his  girdle,  and  on 
his  back  is  a wickerwork  pannier  for  his  chil- 
dren. One  child  walks,  having  an  owl  on  its 
shoulders.  Notice  the  boots  and  the  costume 
generally.  T.  Sadeler’s  “ Marriage”  gives  us  a 
faithful  rendering  of  the  sixteenth  - century 
German  costume,  as  does  the  same  artist’s 
“ Marrying  and  Giving  in  Marriage.”  Notice 
the  form  of  the  knives  on  the  table,  and  the 
primitive  mode  of  placing  dessert.  The  “ Fes- 
tival at  Fontainebleau”  fifty  years  later  (1633) 
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introduces  ns  to  an  admirable  study  of  French 
costume.  The  guests  are  all  men,  and  all,  cleric 
and  laic,  including  the  king,  wear  their  hats,— a 
fashion  which  was  highly  popular  indoors  in  all 
places,  and  which  has  not  yet  quite  died  out  of 
our  own  country.  The  serving-men  alone  are 
uncovered.  One  plate  of  Titian  s 11  Costume, 
which  treats  of  that  of  all  countries,  will  afford 
an  example  of  all.  The  attack  upon  travellers 
by  J.  Van  Velde  is  a capital  specimen  of  his 
style,  and  also  a good  example  of  the  costume 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  English  soldier  with 
a caliver  is  one  of  a large  series.  Notice  the 
quaint  costume,  the  iron  or  leathern  helmet,  the 
lighted  match,  the  powder-flask.  The  other 
engravings  before  you  bring  down  the  history 
of  costume  to  the  commencement  of  this 


century. 

No  small  nse  of  old  engravings  is  that  they 
recall  the  men  and  the  women  who  have  passed 
away  from  us.  The  number  of  engraved  por- 
traits may  be  reckoned  by  the  thousand,  and 
they  record  for  us  with  more  or  less  exactness 
the  aspect  of  many  a man  or  woman  whose 
name  is  still  famous  in  England.  They  were 
engraved,  for  the  most  part,  from  paintings 
done  from  the  life,  and  therefore  they  have  con- 
siderable interest  to  us.  Since  it  is  impossible, 
among  so  many,  to  make  anything  like  an 
acceptable  selection,  I have  contented  myself 
to  place  before  you  a small  consecutive  series  of 
portraits  of  ladies.  These  commence  with  line- 
engravings  by  Lombard  ; then  mezzotints  of 
varving  excellence,  but  of  interest  as  examples 
of  the  style  of  Smith,  Simon,  Faber,  Wilson, 
McArdell,  &c. ; while  I have  continued  the  series 
a few  years  past  1800  to  include  some  of  M. 
Mee’s  soft  portraits,  and  a later  style  of  en- 
graving.  We  may  here  trace  once  celebrated 
beauties, — Ladies  Carnarvon,  Middlesex,  and 
Carteret;  the  Countess  of  Essex,  one  of  the 
beautiful  Miss  Grunings,  and  many  others,  are 
here.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  “ Strawberry 
Girl”  is  before  yon,  as  is  also  his  Miss  Farren, 
engraved  by  Fisher,  1781.  The  whole  may  be 
taken  as  illustrative  of  the  'peculiarly  English 
school  of  mezzotint  eugraving,  and  of  interest 
accordingly.  I exhibit  a few  male  portraits 
which  may  commend  themselves  to  our  notice 
for  the  elegance  of  their  pose,  or  for  the  varying 
processes  of  their  execution.  Here  is  a portrait 
of  George  III.,  by  Corbould,  engraved  by  Bar- 
tolozzi,— one  of  a large  class,  where  allegory  is 
introduced  with  admirable  effect.  Why  will 
artists  produce  stiffly-designed  portraits  when 
these  old  engravings  point  out  to  them  a better 
way  ? 

Old  engravings  can  be  appealed  to  by  anti- 
quaries for  records  of  old  buildings  that  have 
1 mg  passed  away  from  us,  while  a magnificent 
collection  can  be  made  of  buildings  which  still 
remain  to  ns.  The  German  and  Dutch  Beries  is 
of  much  interest,  for  the  engravers  produced 
views  without  number  of  the  principal  towns, 
not  only  of  their  own  localities,  but  of  Europe 
in  general.  Here  are  a few  examples.  The 
Bourse  of  Antwerp,  now  burnt  and  rebuilt,  is 
an  almost  contemporary  print,  showing  the 
building  with  capital  detail,  even  to  the  design 
of  the  weathercock.  Merian’s  view  of  Wurtz- 
burg  i3  a fairly  excellent  specimen  of  his  style, 
and  we  can  overlook  the  quaint  old  town,  and 
study  the  design  of  every  building,  its  towers, 
its  castle,  and  the  numerous  churches.  A few 
other  examples  follow,  each  remarkable  for 
recording  the  appearance  of  old  towns  which  are 
now  materially  altered.  Here  is  one  of  Merian’s 
best,— his  view  of  Ratisbon.  Notice  the  perfect 
examples  of  Medimval  fortification,  the  quaint 
entrauce-gates,  the  fortified  bridges.  Here  is 
Oberwesel,  on  the  Rhine,  with  the  now  ruined 
Castle  of  Schonberg  represented  in  its  perfect 
state.  Here  is  Ober-Lahnstein,  and  we  can 
trace  the  original  design  of  the  Marixburg  and 
of  Stoltze  Veste,  two  ruined  castles  which  now 
f.own  upon  the  voyager;  while  to  the  right,  the 
now  beautiful  ruin,  the  Romanesque  church  of 
Nider  Lahnstein,  is  represented  intact.  Some 
of  these,  however,  reveal  a sad  record  of  the 
brutality  of  our  forefathers.  In  many  the 
gallows  is  Bbown  to  be  a prominent  feature  in 
the  landscape, — a permanent  structure, — while 
often  the  movable  wheel,  on  which  many  an  un- 
happy wretch  has  been  broken  alive,  appears  as 
a common  companion.  Merian  gives  us  a capital 
view  of  the  Roman  gate, — the  Porta  Nigra  of 
Treves,  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  and  until  lately, 
in  fact,  crowned  with  the  steeple  of  an  ancient 
church,  and  many  quaint  buildings.  Here 
are  a few  French  examples,  including,  as  a 
specimen,  one  of  Israel  Sylvestre’s  views.  It 


13  of  Orleans,  and  represents  the  churches  and 

buildings  in  ample  detail  as  they  existed  nearly 
250  years  ago.  . 

We  owe  to  an  English  traveller  a view  ot  the 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Nicaise  at  Rheims,  taken 
during  its  demolition  at  the  revolution  of  1/98 ; 
and  to  a German  a good  view  of  the  east  end 
of  Notre  Dame,  with  the  central  jUche  destroyed 
at  the  same  period.  A scarce  view  of  Pans 
shows  the  demolished  church  of  St.  Genevieve, 
with  a lofty  steeple  (the  tower  only  remains), 
and  many  another  demolished  building.  The 
Italian  series  is  of  very  remarkable  interest, 
for  it  commences  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  still  continued.  There  is  a fine  series  of 
views  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  which  date 
from  1550;  but  I show  the  work  of  another 
hand, — very  ancient  views  of  old  St.  Peter  s,  the 
Farnese  Palace,  and  the  Forum.  Michelangelo’s 
celebrated  tomb  is  represented  in  a plate  dated 
1570;  the  design  of  the  intended  Bteeple  of 
St.  Peter’s  by  a plate  not  much  later ; while  we 
can  study  the  condition  of  the  Colosseum  in 
1703  in  Specchi’s  plate.  No  reference  to  en- 
gravings could  be  anything  like  complete  with- 
out  notice  of  Piranesi’s  magnificent  works,  and 
I produce  therefore  his  view  of  St.  Paul’s  with- 
out the  walls,  now  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
rebuilt.  The  English  series  is  sufficiently  large 
to  claim  our  best  attention.  Here  are  some 
specimens  to  show  its  scope.  Hollar  deserves 
our  warmest  gratitude  for  the  number  and  the 
variety  of  his  plates.  A pupil  of  Merian,  we 
can  trace  by  comparison  how  far  he  departed 
from  the  manner  of  his  master,  and  excelled 
him.  Here  is  a reprint  of  his  plate  of  Windsor 
Castle,  which  is  placed  beside  one  drawn  by 
the  celebrated  Kuyff,  and  engraved  by  Kip. 
It  ia  sixty  years  later,  and  we  can  trace  the 
appearance  of  the  keep  before  it  was  raised  by 
Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville.  The  old  church  of  the 
town  is  also  shown.  King  gives  us  a view  of 
Ripon  Minster  with  the  three  spires  ; and  Hollar 
does  the  same,  1G72,  for  Lincoln  Cathedral ; aud 
we  can  well  imagine  the  magnificent  effect  of 
this  grand  old  minster  on  its  lofty  hill,  when 
crowned  in  this  manner.  Harris  preserves  to 
us  the  design  of  the  central  lantern  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  recently  so  ably  reproduced  by  the 
great  architect  who  has  passed  away  from  us. 
He  shows  also  the  spire  on  the  western  tower, 
the  aspect  of  which  calls  for  its  rebuilding. 
Fourgeron  gives  us  a good  print  of  the  ancient 
bell-tower  of  Salisbury,  ruthlessly  aud  un- 
necessarily demolished  in  the  last  century,  lo 
turn  to  London  for  a moment.  Here  is  Hollar’s 
view  of  the  choir  of  old  St.  Paul’s,  and  beside  it 
the  west  front  of  Westminster  without  its  towers. 
1 exhibit  also  Canaletti’s  view  of  old  Ranelagh, 
and  Toms’s  view  of  old  Shoreditch  Church.  I 
will  not  linger  over  London  views,  interesting 
as  they  are,  for  the  Grace  Exhibition  is  still  open 
at  South  Kensington.  To  afford  some  insight 
into  the  number  of  old  engravingB  : Mr.  Grace’s 
collection  in  its  assorted  Btate  numbers  there 
over  1,500  examples.  How  limitless,  therefore, 
must  be  the  number,  when  there  are  so  many 
of  one  city  only  ? Hollar  gives  us  a poor  plate 
of  Hereford  Cathedral,  showiug  a central  spire 
and  the  old  western  tower.  It  is  placed  near 
a view  taken  on  the  day  when  this  ancient  tower 
fell,  burying  the  whole  of  the  front  in  ruins. 
The  engraving  is  a capital  record  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building.  The  brothers  S.  & N. 
Buck  produced  a vast  number  of  views  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  I have  selected 
as  examples  one  of  the  Castle  of  Cambridge, 
now  demolished,  and  the  panorama  of  Reading. 
What  a change  lias  come  over  this  town  ! Here 
are  the  demolished  church  of  Reculver,  the  old 
Bridge  of  Newcastle  - on -Tyne,  the  Cross  of 
Coventry,  and  Mitcham  Church,  all  demolished, 
as  is  also  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Chad,  Shrews- 
bury, which  fell  down  about  1778.  St.  Wini- 
fred’s Well  is  shown  in  a scarce  print,  the  quaint 
sign  of  Schoale  Inn  is  shown  by  another : the 
forlorn  aspect  of  Scarborough  in  1799  is  ably 
shown  by  Lowry’s  plate.  To  show  how  limitless 
is  this  subject,  here  is  the  aspect  of  the  church 
of  the  Recollect  Fathers,  all  the  worse  for  the 
bombardment,  at  Quebec,  by  Grignon,  1761 ; and 
here  is  the  interior  of  the  old  dome  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  now  destroyed,  done  by  an  Italian 
hand. 

To  many  people  one  engraving  is  like  another, 
but  the  various  processes  are  of  much  interest. 
One  of  the  uses  of  old  engravings  is  to  show 
these,  and  with  a few  examples  I will  conclude. 
Here  are  charming  examples  of  line-engraving, 
executed  by  the  graver  on  the  copper  direct, 
by  J.  Sadeler  and  Mallery,  and  one  of  Mellan’s 


wonderful  graver.  I exhibit  his  “Yeronir 

1649.  The  head  of  Christ  is  engraved  1 
circular  line  drawn  by  hand,  commencing  i 
point  in  the  centre,  the  whole  effect  being! 
duced  by  deepening  the  action  of  the  gr 
where  wanted. 

Thourneyser’s  delicate  style  is  Bhown  bn 
Laocbon  ; while  of  etchings,  I produce,  as  sj 
mens,  examples  by  K.  du  Jardin,  1642  ; Ost: 
1611 ; Berghem,  Testa,  Salvator-ltosa,  :i 
Melchoir  Kussel. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Cl 
Lorraine’s  view  of  the  Forum,  1636,  an 
Benedetto  and  Silvatore  Castiglione,  jw 
works  will  amply  repay  examination. 

Rembrandt’s  portrait  of  himself,  1639,: 
fine  plate,  and  completes  a group  of  elchinj., 
great  diversity.  Of  the  processes  of  prim 
in  bistre,  in  tints,  and  in  colours,  there! 
several  examples, — one,  a wood-cut  of  Raffae, 
cartoon  the  “Miraculous  Draught  of  Fist 
1 being  dated  so  early  as  1609. 

I have  already  spoken  of  mezzotint,  ar 
the  style  of  Cosway  and  Bartolozzi.  It. 
mains,  therefore,  but  to  show  a few  Contin/ 
examples  of  this  beautifully-stippled  styh 
have  now  traced  some  of  the  uses  of  ok  i 
gravings.  How  many  more  could  have  4 
mentioned  did  time  admit,  and  how  readily  (i. 
illustrations  could  have  been  given,  even  o:n 
points  that  have  been  thus  hastily  passe, 
review’,!  The  walls  could  readily  have 
filled  with  engravings  bearing  upon  each  o , 
the  subjects  named,  and  examples  might 
been  obtained  of  much  more  artistic  merit lj 
those  before  you.  My  object  has  been,  i 
ever,  simply  to  place  on  the  walls  ord>, 
engravings,  each  of  but  little  iutrinsio 
comparatively,  and  quite  within  the  reach o.. 
collector.  They  are  obtainable  now,  but 
cannot  be  reproduced  as  originals.  The  v, 
is  large,  and.  men  aud  women  of  artistio  tij 
are  on  the  increase.  It  is,  therefore,  not  l j 
that  the  opportunities  of  to-day  will  remai' 
morrow,  and  the  facilities  to  our  handi! 
will  surely  decrease.  When  wo  considerli 
losses  of  art  works  by  accident,  by  decay, 
by  exportation  to  remote  parts  of  the  wor; 
is  evident  that  what  I state  is  capab:; 
demonstration.  I hope  that  what  has 
said  to-night  will  direct  more  attention  oni 
part  of  lovers  of  art  to  these  beautiful  wlj 
aud  that,  in  addition,  this  grand  old  arte 
graving,  which  deserves  so  well  at  our  hau 
reason  of  the  worthy  work  it  has  done:  ic, 
world,  may  have,  itself,  more  interest  shov: 
it.  It  ought  not  to  be  that  in  England,  i 
nineteenth  century,  when  we  talk  so  mu>;; 
art  aud  art  matters,  one  of  its  priri 
exponents  should  be  suffered  to  lauguis 
want  of  patronage. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PRESENT  ART  REYIY 
It  may,  however,  be  accepted  as  a tr 


that  the  existing  revival  is  a hopeful  one,  c 
ing  as  it  does  the  impression  of  genuiueni 
its  artistic  tendencies,  and  showing  u 
takable  proof  of  vigorous  growth.  These ; 
butes  are  in  a great  measure  due  tc 
advanced  studies  and  experience  of  the. 
and  true  features  of  the  art  as  employee 
our  forefathers.  But  care  should  bo  takes! 
it  is  not  rashly  interpreted  tuo  literally,! 
ought  rather  to  serve  as  an  incitement  t 
active  operation  of  our  sentiments,  as 
suggest  to  us  ideas  of  the  prevailing  mo 
thought  and  action  of  those  bygone  days.  : 

Hitherto  the  rare  specimens  which  exi 
the  period  alluded  to  have  been  carefully 
served  either  in  the  homes  of  our  ancient  i 
lies,  or  jealously  guarded  in  our  public  mus: 
for  the  carious  to  look  upon,  and  have  serve 
one  was  sometimes  inclined  to  think,  as  an. 
cation  to  the  designer  of  what  be  should  a 
so  divergent  have  been  the  principles  gove. 
the  art  of  design.  But  this  dubiety  of  fe 
and  taste  has,  we  are  glad  to  say,  altogl 
disappeared,  and  the  museum  has  becom< 
workshop  aud  centre  of  attraction  of  the  ret 

tated  art  thought.  Indeed,  it  is  accepted 

as  a meritorious  act  to  be  able  tu  repro 
literally,  and  apply  to  present  requires 
those  quaint  examples  of  the  past ; and  \s 


is  found  necessary  to  introduce  alteratioi 


some  of  its  less  important  parts,  in 


ord< 


si  mi  m Ul  il.o  icoo  1 , 

adapt  it  to  utilitarian  purposes,  such  c o. 
are  effected  with  a feeling  almost  amoun  u 


) * By  Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar.  See  p.  671,  ade.  ■ 
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i on.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  such  a 
,U  feeling  we  can  easily  recognise  the 
*)jg  of  a living  art,  freely  transmitted 
we  spirit  of  the  past.  The  germs  of  its 
i :s  have  become  deeply  rooted,  and  they 

Siceed  in  creating  a faculty  of  mind 
of  reconstructing  that  ideal  picturesque- 
iii  which  the  artistic  mind  has  poetically 
lobe  domestic  surroundings  of  past  gene- 
i 

x pleasing  reflection  that,  notwithstand- 
llltered  conditions  of  the  times  in  which 
we  are  conscious  of  still  retaining  the 
«if  appreciating  the  lineaments  of  that 
iimd  suggestive  beauty  which  we  may 
Bjs  our  art  heritage. 

03  people  which  the  brilliant  fancy  of 
^ier  Scott  has  conjured  up  to  re-enact  the 
a]  scenes  and  events  of  long  ago,  and  to 
■move  once  again  in  adventurous  career, 
dtraco  the  forms  and  ideals  of  those 
Jf/e  characteristics  of  nationality  of  which 
M3o  justly  proud.  And  surely,  if  word- 
lean  obtain  such  a wholesome  influence 
National  mind  as  has  been  done  by  the 
mf  the  author  referred  to,  in  conferring 
'hi  vitality  on  our  every-day  life,  and 
fting  our  patriotic  sympathies,  with  how 
rolcome  should  the  power  of  appreciation 
W,  by  which  we  are  enabled  worthily  to 
>r,he  presence  of  the  efflorescent  beauty 
Hin  be  produced  by  the  Btylo  of  art  we 
qin  speaking  of. 

If'jive,  indeed,  reason  to  look  with  satis- 
D>n  our  present  position,  however  great 
Irfections  may  be,  when  we  pause  to 
8 the  utter  chaos  out  of  which  our  art 
■mated.  The  blithesome,  healthful, 
Sense  was  absolutely  ignored,  and  what- 
B graceful  and  elegant  was  received  with 
Drive  disregard,  notwithstanding  the 
1 advantages  enjoyed  in  the  great 
ajy  of  the  country.  The  rudiments  of 
■a  have  begun  to  be  understood,  as  its 
■3  are  too  sincere  and  truthful  to  be  over- 
id  Although  where  there  exists  so  much 
j>nx  we  must  be  prepared  to  allow 
llerable  margin  for  deficiencies  as 
l|:he  conception  of  the  ideal  as  in  its 
■X  : sometimes  wo  may  discover  it 
|g  anything  and  everything  except 
find  meaning,  which  become  conspicuous 
absence, — flaunting  in  the  borrowed 
B3,  and  dubbed  with  the  title  of  its 
brtistic  contemporary.  This,  although  a 
■result,  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
Ole  obstruction  to  true  and  thoughtful 
bud  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
twhich  fans  the  flame  of  its  existence, 
red  in  that  unceasing  craze, — the  pursuit 
i ty  for  its  own  sake.  The  nnhappy 
ibrompted  by  an  anxious  desire  to  gratify 
Binds  of  the  novelcy-hunter,  casts  about 
Iforials  iu  every  quarter,  ignorantly  and 
biiuately  mixing  up  all  styles  and 
" f art  iu  his  misdirected  zeal,  bringing 
fiisummatiou  which  must  cause  much 
si  of  spirit  to  the  lovers  of  the  chaste  and 
■1  But  let  us  look  a little  ahead,  and 
Sthis  boundary,  and  we  shall  find  a 
{"aspect  becoming  visible,  from  the  fact 
havived  art  containing  evidence  of  its 
•*  '©  outcome  of  that  which  could  only 
9ifrom  the  incidence  of  its  accessibility 
Uuks  and  conditions  of  society,  thereby 
L)g  us  of  its  vitality,  and  that  it  is  not 
. , t of  forced  and  unnatural  cultivation, 

'f  l it  were  so,  would  quickly  sicken  and 
Wy  collapse.  The  force  of  this  conten- 
Xjpractically  exhibited  in  the  popular 
" Q towards  the  great  uames  in  art  which 
*|3en  iu  our  country.  They  are  regarded 
ejected  as  the  accepted  authorities. 

■ prks  of  these  national  masters  are  now 
fljwith  a reverential  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
§ voured  regions  where  they  are  to  be 
"wing  that  they  are  no  longer  destined 
5 Ipt  iu  the  background ; and  this  feeling 
" sing  with  the  rising  tide  of  their  popu- 
tjvhile  the  unostentatious  work  that  has 
ilong  going  on  has  undermined  the  con- 
U veil  formed  by  the  arbitrary  custom 
" .'oclaimed  that  everything  appertaining 
’ rtistic  must  be  the  product  of  foreigu 

bo  works  of  such  men  as  Wren,  Inigo 
chambers,  and  the  brothers  Adam,  our 
blias  been  enriched  with  architectural 
" nts  of  the  highest  order ; while  in 
0 aati  sculpture,  heading  the  long  list  of 
" names,  we  discern  those  of  Reynolds, 
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Ilogarth,  and  Flaxman ; and  last,  though  not 
least,  in  the  purely  decorative  function,  we  find 
the  names  of  Gibbons,  Chippendale,  and  Wedg- 
wood. 

Those  were  all  men  whose  names  have  thrown 
a flood  of  glory  on  our  land,  appearing  all  the 
more  radiant  to  us  when  contrasted  with  the 
prosaic  baldness  of  the  surroundings ; and  when 
the  full  knowledge  of  their  enthusiastic  and 
triumphant  career  has  become  familiar  to  every 
one  whose  sentiments  are  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  which  animates  their  work,  it  will  unques- 
tionably inspire  a sensation  of  that  enthusiasm 
which  originated  in  those  great  minds.  It  is  to 
the  examples  which  they  have  bequeathed  to 
us  that  all  eyes  are  now  turned,  and  from  the 
genius  they  display,  evincing  the  keen  intel- 
lectual vehemence  of  mind  by  which  they  were 
emulated,  we  can  best  receive  our  conceptions 
of  the  true  in  art,  before  whose  presence  the 
vagaries  of  the  last  sixty  years  must  yield  and 
be  finally  dispelled. 

Surely,  after  such  a long  interval,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  works  of  these  men,  it  would 
appear  incredible  that  the  immature  ideas  ex- 
pressed  by  a contributor  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when 
referring  to  a work  just  then  published  on 
household  furniture  and  interior  decoration, 
should  be  held  by  many  otherwise  progressive 
individuals  in  our  own  days.  The  writer  in 
question  says: — “A  man  of  taste  as  well  as 
leisure  will  show  it  no  doubt  in  his  furniture  as 
well  as  in  his  dress,  but  he  will  infallibly  make 
himself  ridiculous  in  this  counti’y  if  he  makes 
a study  and  an  occupation  of  such  frivolous 
concerns  ” ; adding  further, — “ There  is  in 
England,  we  believe,  a pretty  general  contempt 
for  those  who  are  habitually  and  seriously 
occupied  about  such  paltry  and  fantastic 
luxuries.” 

To  analyse  the  causes  which  could  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  such  crude  ideas  regarding  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  domestic  life  would  be 
a difficult,  as  well  as,  we  fear,  an  unprofitable 
task,  particulai'ly  when  we  reflect  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  germs  aud  salient  features 
which  ai*e  adapted  in  the  revived  style  were 
known  at  the  time.  The  agencies  from  which 
such  ideas  originated  may  perchance  be  found 
in  the  rapid  changes  in  political  circles,  and  the 
enormous  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country 
arising  from  the  great  wars  in  which  we  were 
engaged,  neither  of  these  circumstances  being 
exactly  conducive  to  the  active  practice  and 
generous  patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  This  was 
more  peculiarly  the  case  in  England,  for  although 
Scotland  shared  in  the  afflictions  of  these 
troublous  times,  in  addition  there  was  still  ap- 
parent  that  strong  latent  iconoclastic  impulse 
which  never  ceased  to  prey  on  the  artistic  pro- 
clivities of  the  nation. 

The  repudiation  of  all  pictorial  and  sculptux-ed 
woi’ks  by  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  as  they 
were  presumod  to  afford  facilities  for  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  with  the  system  overthrown, 
strange  to  say,  continued  to  maintain  a hold  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  operated,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  moulding  their  thoughts,  and 
it  still  obtains  a certain  degree  of  power  in  situa- 
tions where  it  might  be  least  expected.  It  is 
a remarkable  illustration,  indicating  how  tardily 
ideas  of  moderation  take  root  in  some  systems 
of  thought.  This,  in  some  measure,  may  account 
for  the  reluctance  displayed  by  the  people  of 
Scotland  iu  approving  of  the  familiar  use  of 
artistic  form  and  colour. 

There  is  also  another  important  feature  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  drawback  referi’ed  to,  aud 
that  was  our  state  of  isolation  from  the  art 
activities  of  our  Continental  contemporaries. 
This  theory  becomes  specially  significant  when 
applied  to  the  marked  impetus  which  was  given 
to  all  matters  of  taste  in  our  midst  by  the 
accession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  British 
throne. 

This  event  marks  a great  epoch  in  the  flow  of 
England’s  prosperity,  and  to  it  may  bo  cer- 
tainly ascribed  that  development  of  taste  for 
and  love  of  the  picturesque  in  the  domestic  sur- 
roundings of  the  British  people.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  germs  of  the 
reanimated  art  fell  in  rich  soil,  for,  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
are  to  be  found  mansions,  of  which  Speke  Hall 
and  Haddon  Hall  form  fair  samples,  illus- 
trative of  a type  of  suggestive  architecture 
that  in  abstract  beauty  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  interior  embellishments 
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and  arrangements  that  I desire  to  direct  atten- 
tion. It  is  highly  improbable  that  tho  luxurious 
products  of  the  East  could  have  found  a place 
in  the  decoration  of  the  English  homes  of  that 
period,  had  it  not  been  for  the  opening  up 
of  a close  relationship  with  the  Dutch,  who,  as 
a nation,  had  long  held  intimate  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  countries  of  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  and  had  become  deeply  impregnated 
with  a liking  for  the  materials  and  forms  which 
characterised  the  works  of  those  highly- gifted 
nations. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  consort,  we 
learn,  showed  a deep  sense  of  their  appi’eciation 
of  the  quaintness  which  was  and  continues  to 
be  a leading  point  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  Dutch.  Prom  this  the  happy  result 
ensued  of  introducing  into  England  that  com- 
plete embodiment  of  domestic  art  in  the  appli- 
cation of  rich  textures,  tiles,  and  woods,  which 
goes  so  far  to  perfect  the  realisation  of  pic- 
torial effect  and  physical  comfort  for  which  the 
natives  of  Holland  are  so  famous.  It  also 
carried  the  further  recommendation  of  being 
presented  to  the  English  people  with  all  tho 
completeness  that  the  lavish  wealth  and  rich 
appointments  of  a prince  called  to  the  English 
throne  had  at  command.  By  this  royal  acknow- 
ledgment, the  acceptance  of  the  imported  art 
became  a matter  which  greatly  interested  the 
genei'al  community.  The  change  to  brighter 
times  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  assui’ance  of  order  and  peace, 
were  hailed  with  every  symptom  of  sincere 
gratitude,  and  the  return  of  confidence  in  their 
rulers  lent  a zest  to  that  peculiarly  English 
virtue,  the  love  of  home,  which  the  people  were 
now  enabled  to  enjoy,  but  which  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns  had  been  the  means  of  rendering 
very  insecure  from  the  prevalence  of  disorders 
at  home  aud  troubles  abroad.  With  the  new 
and  higher  era  a demand  for  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  the  East  soon  sprang  up,  aud 
exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  home 
manufactures  and  produce. 

The  details  of  household  requirements  began 
to  be  fashioned  with  evident  ekill  and  a certain 
degree  of  elegance, — indeed,  all  that  went  to 
make  the  family-hearth  the  rallying-place  of 
home  life,  and  a spot  most  inviting  and  elevating 
in  tone, — was  freely  welcomed.  The  spirit  pre- 
vailing at  that  time  was  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  our  own  experience.  For,  like  ourselves, 
they  had  ignored  in  their  works  in  stone,  iron,  and 
wood  the  materials  for  study  which  lay  around 
them,  and  sought,  instead,  to  discover  that 
novel  style  which  every  generation  in  turn 
fondly  imagines  it  will  be  instrumental  in 
inaugurating,  taking  for  their  models  tho 
ruined  temples  of  Greece  and  the  palatial  l'esi- 
dences  of  “Venice,  neglecting  all  the  while  the 
vast  stores  of  accumulated  artistic  productions, 
the  results  of  the  joint  intellectual  application 
of  thought  and  action  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  in  each  stage  being  fired 
by  motives  all  striving  for  the  grand  aim  of 
creating  monuments  by  which  their  claim  to 
have  been  successful  in  adding  their  quota  to 
the  sum  of  national  prosperity  aud  greatness 
would  be  substantiated. 

But  what  is  the  melancholy  picture  presented 
to  us  by  the  condition  of  architecture,  as  exem- 
plified by  many  of  the  works  that  have  been 
erected  in  our  midst ! To  enumerate  the  styles 
of  art  freely  employed  in  most  inconsistent 
positions,  and  for  purposes  quite  foreign  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  style,  is  unnecessary 
here.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  it  strongly 
illustrates  the  sway  which  the  pursuit  of  novelty, 
for  the  Bake  of  novelty  alone,  obtains,  even 
where  our  highest  faculties  should  alone  be 
called  into  action. 

There  is,  however,  gratifying  proof  that  we 
have  amongst  us  many  who,  despite  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  their  path,  are  engaged  in 
adapting  with  signal  success  for  modern  appli- 
cation in  architecture  all  that  has  been  esteemed 
for  its  historical  picturesqueness.  They  take 
for  their  guides  those  castles  which  studded  the 
cliffs  of  our  coasts  or  nestled  in  the  romantio 
glens.  They  also  find  worthy  studies  of  this  art 
in  the  antique  crow-stepped  gabled  mansions, 
with  their  turreted  staircases,  which  are  found 
in  our  ancient  cities.  These  men  are  worthy  of 
all  success,  for  they  are  fulfilling  the  dictates  of 
the  genius  of  the  race,  if  it  may  be  accepted 
that  there  existed  a genius  in  the  race  which 
conceived  and  fashioned  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Colosseum.  For  however  much  wo  may  neglect 
to  foster  the  aspirations  of  tho  national  in. 
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stincts,  for  the  passing  sentiment  and  appre- 
ciation of  works  which  represent  the  culminating 
triumph  of  other  races,  we  must,  in  the  common 
order  of  things,  if  we  desire  to  be  judged  from 
a Bimilar  stand-point,  exhibit  in  our  works  the 
qualities  which  are  visible  in  theirs.  And  to 
gain  this  distinction  it  is  essential  that  we 
Bhould  adopt  the  means  by  which  they  realised 
their  purpose,  namely,  independence  and  indi- 
viduality ; supplying  an  inference  which  points 
to  the  attainment  of  a higher  object  than 
merely  present  uses.  And  while  treating  of 
this  topic,  it  may  be  received  as  a subject  of 
congratulation  that  there  are  many  amongst  us, 
as  I have  already  said,  who  consistently  emu- 
late those  sentiments,  regardless  of  the  harsh 
expressions  with  which  the  critics  of  the  day 
assail  them  : the  sentiments  referred  to  being 
relied  upon  as  their  guiding  doctrines,  and  daily 
exhibited  in  the  thoughtful  work  which  relieves 
our  longing  eyes  amidst  the  discordant  chaotic 
mass  of  uuthought  so  prevalent. 

To  account  for  this  Babel  of  architecture,  it 
isnecessary  to  recur  to  the  fact  that  subsequently 
to  the  Reformation  there  has  not  existed  any 
party  sufficiently  dominant  and  powerfal  to 
construe  architecture  as  an  element  in  obtain- 


debasing  representations, — especially  after  the 
mind  has  been  agreeably  influenced  by  the 
general  effect  of  the  design, — minute  examina- 
tion revealing  the  fact  that  the  details  are  com- 
posed of  spiritless  work  and  mere  castings. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  crying  objections  to  the 
introduction  and  indiscriminate  use  of  details 
that  require  for  their  delineation  the  highest 
form  of  art  operation.  It  had  far  better  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  this  essential  point  cannot  be 
carried  out.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
backward  influence  that  this  abuse  of  art  mate- 
rial has  upon  the  mind,  when  there  are  not 
the  means,  and  too  commonly  the  absence  of 
inclination,  to  employ  what  is  genuine  for  the 
work.  As  long  as  these  lax  notions  are  admitted 
in  society,  and  are  simply  looked  upon  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  a species  of  unrest  will  be  con- 
tinuously mingling  its  gall  with  what  should 
constitute  the  peaceful  phase  of  our  thoughts 
arising  from  that  source  in  which  pecuniary 
interests  exercise  their  imperious  control,  and 
as  a natural  sequel,  unless  all  the  consequences 
which  this  hydra  can  command  are  boldly  faced, 
the  average  mind  will  soon  become  indifferent 
to  what  is  true  and  genuine,  and  the  fire  of  our 
imaginations  will  be  quenched  in  all  that  we 


ing  a hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  was  delighted  in,  either  of  art  or  literature,  and  will 
the  case  in  pre-Reformation  times,  when  the  be  enervated,  and  quickly  identify  us  with  that 
flories  of  the  Gothic  style  of  art  reached  its  ] which  will  involve  us  in  the  least  share  of 
height.  Then  the  genius  of  all  that  was  artistic  i thought  and  responsibility  rather  than  utilise 
was  conserved  and  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  the  collective  pleasurable  ideas  that  our  ex  pen- 
the  Church  and  the  service  of  religion.  Hence  j ence  could  recall,  and  which  could  be  so  easily 
the  perfection  of  poetic  art  which  inspires  us  * made  familiar  and  act  as  a guiding  medium  in 
with  so  much  admiration.  Although  we  are  all  that  pertains  to  what  is  tasteful. 


conscious  of  the  charm  being  illusory,  when 
we  witness  the  futile  efforts  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  recall  the  spirit  of  the  Medi- 
aeval artist,  there  is  assuredly  no  lack  of 
evidence  to  show  that  great  efforts  have  been 
made,  displaying  much  technical  skill  aud 
careful  study  of  archmological  authorities,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  in  attempting  to  reach  this 
high  aim.  The  very  fact  that  it  emanated  from 
the  cloisters  of  Oxford,  hallowed  by  the  senti- 
ments of  veneration  with  which  tradition  there 
Burrounds  it  in  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent living  and  studying  within  those  ancient 
university  walls, — surely  if  any  vitality  remained 
in  it,  with  these  adventitious  aids  it  should  have 
started  into  vigorous  and  healthy  life ! But 
although  its  employment  failed  to  realise  the 
anticipations  of  its  projectors,  its  application  to 
secular  purposes  soon  became  popular,  as  it  has 
undoubtedly  the  advantage  of  being  the  most 
picturesque  of  external  styles,  and  a highly 
artistic  medium ; but,  as  may  be  readily  con- 
fessed, it  was  no  trifling  matter  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  its  application  to  domestic  pur- 
poses. Nevertheless,  in  the  hands  of  the  artist- 
architect,  it  is  at  once  a matter  of  surprise  and 
congratulation  to  observe  how  the  various  diffi- 
culties have  been  mastered.  It  is  more  in  rela- 
tion to  its  interior  arrangements  that  it  exhibits 
signs  of  inappropriateness.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  for  something  that  would 
fittingly  occupy  its  position  as  an  artistic  and 
architectural  exponent  of  beauty  and  design. 
This  desire  spread,  and  created  an  impulse  in 
favour  of  the  style  denominated  “ Free  Classic,” 
but  more  familiarly  known  as  “ Queen  Anne/ 
The  characteristics  of  this  style  are  that,  while 
retaining  much  external  picturesqueness,  it 
renders  its  interior  arrangements  in  a more 
natural  and  consistent  form,  the  whole  treat- 
ment being  full  of  suggestive  harmony,  avoiding 
all  unnecessary  display  of  detail,  which  in  Gothic 
interiors  was  found  not  only  to  be  inconvenient, 
but  sometimes  actually  objectionable,  and  in- 
variably exceedingly  costly.  The  latter  ob- 
jection, of  course,  tended  very  much  to  place 
an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
its  general  adoption.  It  had  likewise  another 
very  serious  defect  (I  refer  to  the  so-called 
Gothic  type)  in  its  treatment,  namely,  in  the 
temptation  it  affords  the  worker  of  executing 
the  details  in  a mechanical  manner  when  they 
are  especially  dependent  on  these  parts  being 
handled  artistically  so  as  to  give  them  the 
advantage  of  being  individually  capable  of 
receiving  admiration  as  works  of  art,  and  yet  be 
brought  into  control,  and  act  in  harmony  as  a 
whole,  with  the  grand  ulterior  principle  of  the 
design.  This  meretricious  method,  as  we  are 
well  aware,  was  very  much  resorted  to,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  an  inten- 
tion to  produce  effects  which  the  purely 
Gothic  treatment  demanded.  But  any  one  who 
has  studied  carving  in  either  wood  or  stone  will 
readily  understand  the  feeling  of  repugnance 
which  arises  in  the  mind  when  witnessing  such 
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tutor  us  instinctively  to  form  a natural  aversion 
to  everything  that  is  vulgar,  and,  above  all, 
guard  us  from  what  is  either  deceitful  or  pre- 
tentious in  those  surroundings  with  which  we 
endeavour  to  embellish  our  home  circles. 

It  is  so  evident,  from  what  has  been  advanced, 
that  the  Gothic  type  of  art  was  very  inappro- 
priate for  application  to  domestic  purposes,  not 
only  from  its  apparent  unsuitableness,  but  also 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  misused 
in  ignorant  and  pretentious  hands,  that  even 
the  enthusiastic  exponents  of  its  peculiar  style 
hailed  with  acclamation  the  introduction  of  the 
simpler  forms  which  characterise  our  own  Early 
Eoglish  period,  which  has  continued  to  hold  its 
own  throughout  many  changes,  as  it  possessed 
merits  which  were  the  means  of  securing  its 
preservation,  and  rendered  it  a favourite  stylo 
with  those  who  admire  its  constructive  sim- 
plicity  of  form,  whereby  it  becomes  so  readily 
adaptable  for  halls,  dining-rooms,  and  libraries, 
in  which  severity  of  treatment  is  most  accept- 
able. It  also  comes  in  very  happily  as  a medium 
in  developing  the  picturesque  treatment  already 
alluded  to,  not  only  from  its  peculiar  breadth, 
but  also  in  its  freedom  from  being  confined 
to  any  special  architectural  expression.  One 
noticeable  recommendation  it  possesses,  is  the 
facility  it  gives  for  the  exhibition  to  perfection 
of  the  turner’s  work  in  its  details. 

The  rapid  transition  from  the  severe  type  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  to  the  more 
elegant  and  graceful  style  of  the  Free  Classic  or 
Queen  Anne  was  quite  a natural  consequence. 
The  latter  admits  of  higher  and  more  decorative 
kinds  of  wood  being  used,  designed  with  a 
tender  elegance  of  form,  especially  suitable  for 
boudoirs,  drawing-rooms,  and  bedrooms,  de- 
scribed generally  as  Chippendale,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  there  has  been  exhibited  great 
discernment  in  the  employment  of  artistic  talent 
in  producing  designs  which  have  reflected  much 
credit  on  the  manufacturers  ; and  this  was  an 
especial  feature  seen  in  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
and  one  felt  justly  proud  and  gratified  to  observe 
that,  at  last,  the  works  of  our  own  country  in 
furniture  and  textures  were  distinctly  con- 
spicuous, from  their  purely  English  character, 
amongst  the  productions  of  other  nations.  Even 
the  fertile,  imaginative  Frenchman  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  we  can  put  into  shape  a perfectly 
national  style,  with  an  expression  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  and  that  we  can  do  without  his  assist- 
ance in  matters  of  design,  in  which  they  were 
hitherto  allowed  to  claim  pre-eminence.  It  may 
be  further  added  that  it  will  be  a long  time 
before  our  Continental  friends  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  thoroughly  English  spirit  which 
pervades  the  design  and  treatment  of  our  interior 
decoration. 

All  this  success,  however  excellent  it  may 
appear,  is  not  without  its  drawbacks  in  the 
daily  danger  we  are  in  of  being  restricted  by 
the  stereotyped  expressions  that  upholsterers, 
as  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  way 
of  business,  require  those  who  place  them- 


selves in  their  hands  to  adopt;  for  it  is 
less  to  say  how  soon  the  most  genuine  at. 
objects  in  their  origin  become,  when  ope 
upon  in  this  mechanical  manner,  an  ej  1 
instead  of  a pleasure.  And  this  is  all  thei 
to  be  regretted,  as  we  are  conscious  thatf 
unnecessary,  even  from  a mercantile  po 
view,  for  the  upholsterer  to  conduct  busin  1 
this  manner.  Were  he  to  cultivate  a facrui 
artistic  appreciation,  he  could  without  in 
effort  dispose  of  his  goods  to  the  advauta: 
his  reputation  and  credit,  and  with  a feelL. ; 
satisfaction  to  his  client,  who  may  havoi 
ideas  of  his  own  in  matters  of  aesthetic  re:>. 
which  could  be  direotod  into  correct  and.ii 
factory  result,  thus  rising  above  the  « 
transaction  ofj  a mercantile  negotiation^ 
acting  from  a conviction  of  propriety,  ri> 
the  command  of  fashion.  This  could  be  i 
were  it  made  clearly  understood  that  in  s r. 
ing  the  revived  treatment  of  colour  and  d n 
in  the  decoration  of  a house,  it  is  not  r* 
that  every  article  of  furniture  and  the  i 
accessories  should  be  discarded,  in  order  ta 
place  to  the  complete  realisation  of  thn. 
turesque ; as,  by  j udicious  management  iu  ■ 
of  colour  and  the  other  adjuncts,  very  fer| 
in  many  instances  no  changes  would  be  re  iJ 
in  this  respect,  as  with  these  materials! 
rather  be  found  the  sources  whence  the  <i 
of  quaiutness  could  be  produced  when  pr*i 
assorted  with  coloured  stuffs,  and  theii 
arrangement  considered  artistically. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  fain  hope  to  he  i 
last  of  the  not  uncommon  expression,  freq  j 
heard  in  company  from  otherwise  well-inl* 
people,  that  they  have  a preference  to  evert 
white  in  relation  to  the  embellishment  o* 
public  rooms,  and  conveying  in  unmistakak 
guage  their  abhorrence  for  the  employin 
colour  in  such  places.  As  it  often  happen 
expounder  of  those  dogmatical  opinions  !■. 
a lady  dressed  in  purple  and  gold,  furnisa 
proof  of  the  inconsistence  and  the  absurdity 
own  observations,  and  of  her  profound  ign 
of  any  of  the  principles  by  which  she  col 
plain  the  reasons  that  prompted  her  to  ad- 
colours  in  which  she  was  clothed.  So  I 
this  evasive  form  of  treatment  is  practifl 
may  look  in  vain  for  advancement  H 
knowledge  of  the  arts  as  applied  to  hor> 
poses.  For  the  intention  in  decorating  r 
should  be  directed  to  obtaining  the  same 
ment  of  satisfaction  which  is  experienoeii 
are  clothed  in  a manner  that  giver 
entire  feeling  of  personal  comfort.  This! 
we  are  aware,  is  in  a greater  or  less 
present  in  all  civilised  society,  and  is  parti.1 
prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  sr 
decorating  a room  it  should  be  borne  in 
that  the  walls  and  general  appearance  <1 
tended  to  serve  as  a back-ground.  With  s< 
wall  as  a field  for  contrasting  colours 
purple  and  gold,  the  connecting  quality  by. 
the  figure  and  the  ground  would  be  broug 
harmony  is  wanting,  and  it  would  be  imp1 
to  produce  a unity  by  which  the  richnei 
desired  effect  could  be  obtained  withor 
introduction  of  an  atmosphere  of  appr 
tone.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  day  i| 
far  distant  when  the  expression  of  sent 
of  dislike  to  artistic  form  and  colour  ^ 
looked  npon  as  an  indication  of  wealaj 
comprehension,  and  as  such  will  be  ca 
guarded  against.  This  association,  everd: 
of  maintaining  its  reputation  for  taste  an 
in  all  such  cognate  matters,  will  endi 
faithfully  and  consistently  to  aid  in  pro] 
in  every  legitimate  way  the  cause  and  p» 
of  the  art  revival  now  going  on  around  < 
studying  its  capabilities  and  beauties,  ai 
dering  them  in  the  full,  true,  and  sincere, 
of  artistic  appreciation. 


Explosion  of  Gas— A few  days  a- 
Langham  held  an  inquiry  at  St.  Gi 
Hospital  as  to  the  death  of  James  Manm* 
a butler  in  the  service  of  Sir  James  M; 
Hogg,  M.P.,  of  17,  Grosvenor-gardens.  . 
evidence  showed  that  James  Boness,  c 
fitter,  was  called  to  the  house  to  disco 
escape  of  gas.  He  and  Manning,  both  ca, 
lights,  opened  the  wine-cellar  door,  w 
explosion  followed.  Both  were  thrown  i 
ground,  dreadfully  burnt,  part  of  ■ 
clothing  catching  fire.  Manning  was  a» 
the  hospital,  where  he  died.  The  jury  re> 
a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death.  ’ Stran0, 
the  gasfitter  did  not  know  better. 
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INFERENCE  ON  NATIONAL  WATER 
'PPLY,  SEWAGE,  AND  HEALTH. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

iljontinue  our  notes  of  this  Conference.* 
jldiscussion  which  ensued  upon  the  essays 
l ed  in  competition  for  the  Society’s 
) and  of  which  we  have  already  published 
e)3tance, 

Iiohn  Evans,  F.R.S.,  said  he  had  no  doubt 
ue  labour  and  research  which  had  been 
f.bd  by  the  authors  of  the  essays,  and 
mad  resulted  in  the  collection  and  tabula- 
n the  large  amouut  of  useful  information 
B3d  in  the  appendices,  would  have  a useful 

Ii  maturing  practical  moans  for  providing 
jnt, — i.e.,  an  abundant,  pure,  and  cheap, — 
water-supply  throughout  the  kingdom, 
this  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
ary  to  divide  the  country  into  districts, 
i.while  administered  locally,  should  be 
my  controlled  by  the  central  authority  of 
Eal  Government  Board.  The  advisability 
Brseding  existing  water  companies  in  all 
(t  as  very  questionable)  quite  apart  from 

Icial  aspects.  In  many  towns  the  water 
es’  rights  had  been  acquired  by  the 
ii  al  authorities,  and  the  supply  was 
ffljr  satisfactory.  In  other  towns  the 
swas  as  efficiently  carried  out  by  private 

Ies,  and  it  was  needless  to  take  it  out  of 
nds  so  long  as  efficiency  was  maintained, 
featever  else  might  be  done  of  a more 

Siensive  and  national  character,  it  was 
y that  some  alteration  should  be  made 
icidence  of  the  cost  of  providing  water- 
which  at  present  was  very  inequitable 
bd  upon  owners  of  property.  Having 
Line  or  two  instances  of  such  hardship, 

. m3  observed  that  the  schemes  brought 
^ by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
ft.r  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with 
kere  utterly  devoid  of  even  the  most 
itary  principles  of  equity,  and  it  was  not 
Pg  that  they  fell  through. 

|sar  Ramsey  said  he  had  no  doubt  what- 
Rit  if  ever  a large  and  comprehensive 
lof  national  water  supply  were  formu- 
la country  must  be  divided  into  given 
hdrainage  ; indeed,  he  could  not  conceive 
ibher  method  by  which  an  efficient  and 
jut  scheme  could  be  matured.  At  the 
We,  the  geologist  would  be  able  to  point  to 
■ tricts  of  the  country  where  a good  and 
supply  of  water  could  be  obtained  from 
b; Red  Sandstone.  At  Leamington,  under 
Hpralty  of  Mr.  Alderman  Bright,  a very 
frply  had  been  obtained  from  that  source. 
Pj.  J.  Symons  urged  the  necessity  of 
B some  general  and  comprehensive 
ninstead  of  permitting  the  “ scramble  ” 
Las  now  going  on,  and  which  had  been 
2 for  some  years,  for  obtaining  a supply 
A Uuder  the  present  system,  the  cor- 
Kn  or  other  authorities  who  were  most 
tyt  to  say  reckless, — and  powerful  went 
lament  with  gigantic  and  wonderful 
L which  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
Rbther  districts  of  water.  Such  was  the 
&n  the  Thirlmere  scheme,  the  opposition 
® had  been  bought  off,  so  that  Thirlmere 
i 11  time  to  come  the  property  of  Man- 
Ltbsolutely,  and  if  any  towns  north  of 
> ter  and  south  of  Thirlmere  required 
f^m  that  source  they  would  have  to  pay 
I*; or  it  to  the  Manchester  Corporation, 
'hole  series  of  Cumberland  lakes,  there 
three  large  enough  and  high  enough 
uf  the  neighbouring  country  with  water 
'nation,  viz.,  Thirlmere,  Haweswater,  and 
1 sr.  Thirlmere  had  already  been  seized 
3 Manchester ; Haweswater,  it  was 
3d,  Liverpool  had  marked  for  her  own  ; 

!'  waa  only  Ulloswater  left  for  the  supply 
f e large  manufacturing  towns  of  East 
*|9.  What  was  needed  was  the  devising 
3'icheme  which,  while  providing  for  the 
*|the  present  time,  should  not  do  so  at  the 
Lif  future  requirements.  The  sixth  Report 
Q vers  Pollution  Commissioners  contained 
Liarks  as  to  the  unfitness  of  rain-water 
6. rce  of  supply  which  he  could  not  but 
Las  most  extravagant  and  exaggerated, 

3 of  course  he  should  not  like  to  drink 
ain-water.  As  to  entrusting  the  national 
3bply  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Ldered  that  that  body  had  already 
1 than  sufficient  amount  of  hetero- 
ebusiness  to  occupy  its  energies.  The 


water  supply  of  the  country  was  too  large  a 
matter  to  be  made  a mere  department  of  that 
Board.  What  we  really  wanted  was  a Ministry 
of  Health,  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Richardson  and 
others,  and  to  such  a department  would  naturally 
bo  entrusted  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  water 
supply  and  sewerage  of  the  country.  We  were 
too  conservative  in  this  country  in  our  dis- 
inclination to  create  new  offices  and  new  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  in  order  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  time.  We,  in  this 
country  needed  a Minister  of  Health,  and,  in 
consequence  of  recent  progress  in  legislation, 
wo  ought  to  have,  as  the  French  people  had, 
a Minister  of  Education  or  Public  Instruction. 

But  it  was  especially  needful  that  without  delay 
the  great  mass  of  information  and  statistics 
existing  on  this  question  of  water-supply  should 
be  collected  and  collated  for  reference.  This 
work  should  be  undertaken  by  one  of  the 
Government  departments,  and  the  information 
so  collated  should  be  always  accessible  to  all 
interested  in  the  question.  He  thought  that 
these  conferences  were  doing  much  in  the  right 
direction,  and  trusted  that  the  Society  of  Arts 
would  continue  to  hold  them  annually  until 
some  definite  and  comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time,  practical  scheme  of  national  water 
supply  had  been  settled. 

Mr.  Aldermau  Bright,  of  Leamington,  said 
that,  although,  forty  years  ago,  Leamington 
obtained  a tolerably  good  supply  from  the 
brook  which  ran  through  it,  yet  the  progress  of 
modern  civilisation,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
almost  general  adoption  of  water-closets,  in  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  stream  above  Lea- 
mington, had  of  late  years  done  much  to  convert 
the  stream  iuto  au  open  sewer,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  drawing  of  water  from  such  a 
source  was  absolutely  imperilling  the  very 
existence  of  Leamington  as  a health  resort. 

However,,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Professor 

Ramsey,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  on  the  part  w„r„  50me  c 

or  some  or  the  townsmen,  a copious  supply  had  I hose  cases  ill  which  a private  improvement  rate  is  levied, 
been  obtained  by  sinking  down  to  the  New  Red  \ is.a'30  admitted  in  various  local  Acts,  thus  pointing  con- 


ferring the  department  to  the  Office  of  Works, 
with  which  it  had  no  connexion,  by  reason  of  its 
work,  whatever.  It  would  have  been  far  better 
had  it  been  transferred  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  a body  which,  although  it  had  been 
much  found  fault  with,  must  eventually,  in  his 
opinion,  be  invested  with  greater  powers.  Par- 
liament had  at  the  present  time  before  it  a 
measure  of  river  conservancy,  which  took  no 
direct  cognisance  of  water  supply,  although  the 
two  things  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  M.P.,  then  proceeded  to  give 
a resumd  of  a paper  submitted  by  him  “ Oa  the 
Incidence  of  Rating  for  Sanitary  Purposes  in 
Rural  Districts.”  After  dwelling  on  the  opposi- 
tion which  is  now  generally  offered  to  works  for 
sanitary  purposes,  he  suggested  a remedy,  based 
on  an  opinion  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  last  year  on  the 
Public  Health  Act  Amendment  Bill.  In  dealing 
with  the  question  of  water  supply,  the  Com- 
mittee stated  in  their  report  that  after  full 
consideration  they  “ think  that  the  sound 
principle  to  lay  down  is  that  the  water  supplied 
by  a sanitary  authority  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  consumer.  It  is  obvious  that  a fair  charge 
made  directly  on  the  houses  benefited  will  tend 
to  disarm  the  opposition  which  now  arises  on 
the  ground  that  the  cost  of  the  waterworks 
will  be  thrown  on  the  rates.”  In  like  manner, 
said  Mr.  Brown, — 

Let  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  drainage ; and 
when  a house  is  drained,  let  the  cost  of  the  works  be  a 
charge  upon  the  house  which  is  benefited.  But  I shall  be 
told  that  this  would  require  a great  alteration  in  the  law 
of  rating.  No  doubt  this  is  true  ; but  the  principle  is  not 
new.  The  principle  is  found  in  the  Public  Health  Act 
itself  as  regnrds  nuisances;  for  the  cost  of  removing  a 
nuisance  is  borne  by  the  property  to  be  benefited  by  the 
removal  of  it.  The  same  principle  is  in  operation  with  all 
ater  companies,  for  there  the  cost  of  water  is  paid  for  by 
ie  consumers.  As  regards  drainage,  we  find  the  same 
principle  adopted  in  many  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is 
admitted  in  the  Public  Health  Act;  for  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  it  is  possible  to  charge  the  property 
benefited  with  the  cost  of  the  works  in  some  cases, — I mean 


Sandstone,  a distance  of  200  ft.  It  was  found 
that  it  was  possible  to  pump  half  a million 
gallons  per  day  (being  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  gallons  per  head  of  the  population)  without 
getting  within  16  ft.  of  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton  said  that  as  one  of 
the  committee  of  adjudicators  upon  the  essays 
sent  in  he  had  read  carefully  through  them,  and 
he  considered  that  they  contained  many  sugges- 
tions of  the  highest  value  and  importance.  He 
thought  that  the  attention  of  the  meeting  should 
be  drawn  to  the  suggestion  (made  in  Mr. 
Perring’s  essay)  that  instead  of  taking  the 
limits  of  the  watershed  area,  the  rivers  them- 
selves should  be  taken  as  boundaries  of  water- 
supply  districts.  Although  he  thought  that  sug- 
gestion to  be  radically  wrong,  the  essay  was  of 
great  merit,  and  contained  a great  deal  of  sug- 
gestive matter.  The  whole  question  had  now 
come  to  a focus.  Everybody  who  had  any  claim 


lively  to  the  policy  of  extending  the  principle  I contend 
for  into  general  law.  For  instance,  in  the  Hereford  Im- 
provement Act,  1872,  I find  the  following  power  to  levy 
sewer  rates.  I need  not  quote  the  whole  of  the  section, — 
the  important  part  of  it  is  that, -“A  sewer  rate  is  to  bo 
levied  upon  the  houses,  lands,  and  tenements,  the  drainage 
of  which  is  connected  by  pipes  with  any  such  sewer  or 
drain  ;”  aud  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  what  the 
rate  is  for,  the  section  concludes  by  stating  that  the  rate  is 
to  be  in  lieu  of  any  rates  for  making  sewers  under  the 

authority  of  the  Act  of  1854 

But  I shall  be  asked  whether  this  principle  extends  to 
urban  districts.  In  any  closely-built  town  you  find  t he  prin- 
ciple I am  contending  for  is  in  operation,  for  every-  house 
being  drained  or  supplied  with  water  by  the  public  autho- 
rities has  the  benefit  of  such  water  and  drainage,  for  which 
it  has  to  pay  the  rate.  These  are  border  cases,  districts 
which  have  urban  powers,  but  are  rural  in  their  charac- 
teristics ; and  I,  for  one,  do  not  deny  that  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  dealing  with  them.  Again,  it  is 
said  that  it  would  destroy  the  security  on  which  money-  has 
been  lent,— I mean  the  security  of  the  rates  of  the  whole 
parish.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ; for  the  rates  of  the  dis- 
trict would  be  the  ultimate  security,  and  would  be  mort- 
gaged, though  the  rates  on  tho  property  benefited  would 
be  the  first  asset  for  the  repayment  of  the  interest  anH 
principal  of  the  mortgage.  With  reference  to  the  objec 


speaK  with  authority  on  the  subject  seemed  , tion  that,  uuder  the  proposal  I make,  the  areas  might  be 
to  admit  that  it  was  necessary,  fnr  niirnr>R«R  nf  verY  small,  and,  therefore,  the  rating  might  be  high,  I 


See  pp.  552  and  678,  ante. 


to  admit  that  it  was  necessary,  for  purposes  of 
efficient  national  water-supply,  that  England 
should  be  divided  into  districts.  Although  there 
might  be  differences  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
detail,  there  was  a general  concensus  of  opinion 
on  the  main  point.  It  was  also  as  universally 
admitted  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  collect 
and  bring  together  for  reference  the  large 
amount  of  information  on  the  subject  which 
already  exists  in  various  Government  offices,  in 
the  archives  of  many  of  the  learned  societies, 
aud  in  the  scientific  periodicals.  A great  deal  of 
the  most  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Geological  Survey  Depart- 
ment ; and  probably  there  was  no  one  who  was  so 
well  versed  in  the  question  of  underground 
water-supply  as  the  present  Director-General 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  Professor  Ramsey. 
The  Local  Government  Board  seemed  to  be  the 
legitimate  focus  for  the  collection  of  all  this 
scattered  information  as  a preliminary  to  future 
legislative  action;  and  if,  in  the  future,  it  were 
found  desirable  to  create  a Ministry  of  Health, 
the  Local  Government  Board  must  necessarily 
provide  the  framework  on  which  such  a depart- 
ment would  be  devised.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
such  a Ministry  of  Health  should  comprise  the 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  Registrar- 
General,  and  a gentleman  who  should  be  at  the 
head  of  a department  for  recording  rainfall. 
The  Ordnance  Survey  was  origiually  organised 
as  a military  department,  because  its  purpose 
was  to  make  a military  map  of  the  country.  As 
soon  as  that  was  done,  an  Act  was  passed  trans- 


, . therefore,  the  rating 

think  the  objection  is  a good  one  in  those  cases  wher^., 
from  various  circumstances,  the  cost  must  be  great ; and, 
therefore,  I think  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  a limit  of 
charge  upon  the  property  benefited,  aud  any  excess  of 
charge  should  fall  as  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  said  he  concurred 
with  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  having  a 
principal  and  central  seat  of  administration  in 
all  these  matters.  It  was  not  a question  of  the 
centralisation  of  authority,  but  of  centralisation 
of  knowledge  for  the  common  information. 
While  he  would  not  depreciate  the  great  services 
which  had  been  rendered  by  pi  irate  commercial 
enterprise  in  providing  our  great  towns  with 
water, — he  had,  in  fact,  himself  assisted  in  the 
promotion  of  a water  company  at  Manchester, — 
he  confessed  that  he  thought  that  the  water 
supply  of  a town  would  be  better  managed  in 
the  hands  of  a municipality,  or,  at  any  rate, 
managed  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the  public, 
than  in  the  hands  of  a company.  He  thought 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  seeing 
that  nothing  was  being  done  by  Government  in 
the  way  of  securing  a more  efficient  water- 
supply  for  the  metropolis,  was  justified  in  pro- 
moting the  Bills  to  which  reference  had  been 
made,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  very  unfair 
to  surcharge  the  members  of  the  Board  with 
the  expenditure  incurred  in  so  laudable  an  effort, 
even  though  the  Board  may  have  been  in  error 
on  some  points.  He  believed  that  the  counties 
afforded  good  bases  of  operation  for  sanitary 
administration,  aud  he  thought  that  competent 
county  engineers  might  be  appointed  who  would 
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undertake  the  charge,  not  only  of  the  roads  and 
bridges,  but  of  the  water-supply  and  drainage 
of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  leaving  the 
larger  towns  to  the  care  of  the  engineers  ap- 
pointed by  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Wheeler,  C.E.,  of  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, submitted  a paper  on  “ The  Water 
Supply  of  Rural  Districts.  He  pointed  out 

that — • . . . 

By  the  amended  Sanitary  Act  of  last  Session,  whicn 
came  into  existence  a few  months  since,  it  has  become  the 
duty  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  of  this  country  to 
secure  to  every  cottage  and  house  a supply  of  wholesome 
water,  provided  that  such  water  can  be  supplied  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  The  maximum  fixed  by  the  Act  is  a sum 
which  shall  not  entail  a greater  weekly  charge  than  2d.  tor 
each  house,  allowing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 
This  represents  a capital  outlay  of  81.  13s.  4d. 

In  rural  districts,  where  the  houses  are  scattered,  an 
organised  system  of  supply  from  one  general  source,  such 
as  prevails  in  towns,  is  often  impracticable  at  any  reason- 
able cost,  and,  even  whero  practicable  for  the  supply  ot 
houses  aggregated  in  a village,  the  unfairness  of  taxing  a 
whole  parish  for  one  particular  portion,  and  calling  upon 
persons  to  contribute  towards  works  from  which  they 
derive  no  benefit,  is  so  inequitable  ns  to  make  such 
detached  local  supplies  often  impolitic  if  other  means  can 
be  provided.  It  is  quite  possible  to  supply  every  cottage 
and  house  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  country,  however 
isolated,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  water,  at 
a cost  not  exceeding  tho  limit  laid  down  in  the  Act. 

The  minimum  quantity  that  is  sufficient  for  tho  supply 
of  a cottage  or  small  farm-house,  for  all  ordinary  domestic 
purposes,  may  be  takeu  at  13J  gallons  per  day,  allowing  5^ 
persons  as  tho  average  number  to  a house,  and  2J  gallons 
for  each  person.  This,  of  course,  gives  no  margin  for 
water-closets,  baths,  or  other  similar  luxuries,  which  belong 
only  to  a larger  class  of  dwelling.  This  quantity  may 
appear  small;  but,  having  made  extensive  inquiries, 
amongst  cottagers  and  others,  I found  sufficient  evidence 
to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  the  full  quantity  that  was  used 
when  the  water  had  to  bo  baled  or  pumped  from  a tank, 
and  not  left  to  run  to  waste  from  a tap.  Mr.  Easton,  the 
eminent  water  engineer,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Public  Health  Act  Amendment  of  1878, 
stated  that,  os  the  result  of  his  experience  and  inquiries 
amongst  cottagers  in  Sussex,  he  was  satisfied  that  this 
quantity  was  sufficient.  Col.  Cox,  put  the  quantity  at 
3 gallons  a day,  and  the  other  witnesses  agreed  with  the 
estimates  of  Mr.  Easton  and  Col.  Cox,  some  even  putting 
it  ht  less.  In  the  sixth  report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners  is  given  an  instance  of  four  cottages  pro- 
vided with  a tank,  in  which  tho  rain  water  was  collected 
from  the  roofs,  one  of  the  inhabitants  being  a laundress, 
who  used  a large  quantity  of  water,  and  another  feeding 
a number  of  pigs.  The  size  of  this  tank  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  give  lu  gallons  a day  to  each  cottage,  yet  it  is 
stated  that  it  had  never  failed  to  maintain  a sufficient 
supply. 

The  large  quantity  used  in  towns,  varying  from  20  gallons 
to  30  gallons  a head,  is  due  partly  to  manufactories,  street 
watering,  and  Hushing  sewers,  but  principally  to  waste. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  towns  supplied  by  meter  do 
not  average  more  than  seven  gallons  a head,  and  by  the 
test  applied  to  several  streets  in  Brighton,  where  it  was 
found  that  the  supply  did  not  average  more  than  4j  gallons 
a head,  although  the  number  of  persons  to  a house  would 
be  above  the  average,  and  water-closets  and  baths  be  freely 
used. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  after  combating  the  statements 
made  in  the  sixth  Report  of  tho  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners  as  to  the  necessarily  unwhole- 
some character  of  rain-water,  went  on  to  show 
bow  rain-water  could  be  collected  from  the 
roofs  of  churches,  schools,  and  other  buildings, 
and  stored  in  tanks;  and,  further,  bow  the 
roofs  of  a farmstead  might  be  made  to  collect 
sufficient  rain-water  nob  only  for  all  domestic 
requirements  of  the  farmhouse,  but  for  the  stock 
in  the  yards,  &c.  He  also  showed  how,  when, 
and  where,  water  might  be  obtained  from  wells 
and  springs,  and  described  the  mechanical 
means  by  which  the  water  could  be  conveyed  into 
the  villages, — instancing,  in  this  connexion, 
what  has  been  done  at  Sandringham  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  providing  a system  of  water- 
supply  for  his  house  and  tho  cottages  on  his 
estate.  In  conclusion,  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
of  regulating  the  rivers  and  maintaining  the 
water-level,  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  dis- 
astrous floods  which  have  occurred  of  late  years. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  agriculture  from  the  more  general  use 
of  irrigation  by  water. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell,  barrister-at-law,  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  with  the  principle 
advocated  by  Mr.  Brown.  Sanitary  works  could 
only,  as  he  had  said,  be  effected  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  money,  and  that  money  had  to  be  raised 
by  taxation.  Now,  unless  that  taxation  was 
based  upon  equity  and  justice,  it  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  political  and  social  action,  and  created 
an  undue  and  unnecessary  prejudice  against  the 
objects,  however  landable  in  themselves,  to 
which  the  money  raised  by  taxation  was  to  be 
applied.  At  a previous  conference,  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Stansfeld,  had  called  attention  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  some  re-arrange- 
ment  of  sanitary  areas ; and  he  (Mr.  Cress- 
well)  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  this 
latter  question  were  carefully  considered, 
and  the  districts  arranged  with  some  degree 
of  logical  sequence,  one  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  had  made  allusion  would 
vanish.  Although,  perhaps,  it  would  be  uujust 


to  tax  a man  for  water-supply  after  he  had 
already,  at  his  own  cost,  provided  himself  with 
a supply,  it  was  a different  thing  with  regard 
to  drainage,  because,  although  the  man  might 
not  avail  himself  of  the  public  drain  or  sewer 
to  carry  away  the  sewage  of  his  own  house,  yet 
he  could  hardly  reside  in  a district  which  was 
efficiently  sewered  without  receiving  great 
benefit  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  even  though 
the  advantage  accruing  might  be  of  a negative 
kind. 

Dr.  Tripe  said  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brown  was  equitable  enough,  if  only  it  could  be 
carried  out.  As  a medical  officer  of  health 
and  as  an  analyst,  he  (Dr.  Tripe)  was  able  to 
speak  with  emphasis  as  to  the  superiority  of 
rain-water  as  compared  with  the  well-water  of 
villages.  In  the  great  majority  of  village  wells 
a great  deal  of  the  surface  drainage,  containing 
all  kinds  of  poisonous  refuse,  found  its  way  iuto 
the  wells,  with  the  result  of  spreading  disease 
to  an  alarming  extent. 

We  hope  next  week  to  find  space  for  the 
remainder  of  our  notes  of  the  Conference. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of 
Association,  held  on  the  23rd  inst.,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  John 
Cowell  was  elected  a member. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Saxon 
Snell  for  permitting  the  members  to  visit  tho 
new  Highgate  Infirmary  on  a recent  Saturday 
afternoon  ; and  it  was  announced  that  the  next 
visit  would  take  place  on  Saturday  next,  June 
7th,  to  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. 

The  officers  for  session  1879-80  were  then 
nominated,  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  being  proposed 
as  president. 

The  Architects’  Benevolent  Society. 

The  President  (Mr.  H.  L.  Florence)  said : I 
have  now  to  bring  before  you  an  announcement 
with  reference  to  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  pro- 
fessional journals  published  to-day  will  probably 
have  noticed  an  appeal  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
president  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  present  financial  position  of 
the  Society,  which  seeks  to  increase  its  in- 
vested fund  to  5,000J.  To  enable  it  to  do  this, 
1,500£.  are  required,  and  Mr.  Godwin,  the  editor 
of  the  Builder,  has  offered  to  give  100L  if  the 
remaining  1,-100J.  be  subscribed  within  six 
months.  It  has  seemed  to  your  committee  that 
this  would  be  a very  desirable  opportunity  for 
the  Association  to  forward  the  good  work  by 
undertaking  to  provide  lOOi.  of  the  1,500£. 
required,  and  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  men- 
tioned in  the  committee  this  evening  a subscrip- 
tion list  was  started,  and  the  amount  already 
subscribed  or  promised  amounts  to  between 
35£.  and  40L,  so  that  we  are  already  a good  way 
towards  obtaining  the  100£.  needed.  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the  Association 
generally  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this 
special  opportunity,  and  make  a special  effort 
in  bo  good,  a cause.  In  past  years  the 
Association  has  only  subscribed  small  sums 
to  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  given 
in  still  smaller  sums  by  individual  members. 
The  Committee  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society  are  very  anxious  to  speedily  raise  the 
1,5001.  required,  and  I believe  that  we  are  the 
first  of  the  professional  societies  to  move  in  the 
matter.  I think  that  we  shall  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  getting  together  1001.  as  our  quota, 
and  I Bincerely  trust  that  our  example  will  be 
followed  by  other  professional  societies  through- 
out the  country.  Let  every  member  put  his 
name  down  for  what  he  can  afford,  and  induce 
his  friends  to  do  the  same,  and  by  the  time  we 
meet  again,  on  the  6th  of  June,  we  shall  be 
able  to  annonnee  that  we  have  filled  our  sub- 
scription list. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  eaid  he  was  sure  the  mem- 
bers would  all  cordially  support  the  proposition 
of  the  President ; for,  although  adopted  and 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  committee,  the  credit 
of  originating  the  proposal  was  due  to  the 
President,  who  had  himself  headed  the  list 
with  a handsome  amount.  He  hoped  that  the 
members  would  make  it  a point  of  honour 
to  do  all  they  could  to  make  up  the  100J. 
before  the  next  meeting  ; for  the  Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent  Society  was  an  institution 
which  all  architects  ought  to  support,  and  it  had 
been  far  too  loDg  in  want  of  funds  to  an  extent 


which  restricted  its  usefulness,  and  pre-, 
it  from  adequately  meeting  all  the  goc  ( 
deserving  claims  which  came  before  it.  i 

The  'President  announced  that  it  hac  i 
arranged  that  this  year’s  excursion  of  th<„ 
ciation  would  be  to  the  district  around 
A very  attractive  programme  was  in  pi  i 
tion  by  the  Excursion  Sub-Committee,  oi'g 
Mr.  Pink  was  the  honorary  secretary.  | 
would  bo  the  head-quarters  of  the  party. 

Mr.  W.  Penstono  then  read  an  able  an  '■* 
resting  paper  entitled  “Remarks  on  tho 
of  the  Smith  in  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeen. . 
Eighteenth  Centuries.”  Of  this  we  prn 
first  half  this  week,  and  next  week  win 
the  second  half  of  the  paper,  togethelij 
some  notes  of  the  discussion  which  ensue- : 


THE  IRISH  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHIl  i 
DEAD  OR  ALIVE  ? ! 

Sir, — A prominent  paragraph  in  last  1 1 
Builder  generally  charges  the  Irish  L I 
with  a more  or  less  criminal  apathy  a. 
lessness,  on  the  authority  of  the  Irish  h 
I wish  to  raise  no  unfriendly  controvert 
that  enterprising  and  spirited  journal, 
it  says  may  he  all  true  ; at  all  events,  I : 
pared  to  admit  it  as  true,  so  far  as  tl 
Builder  happens  to  know.  It  is,  perh 
its  fault  that  it  knows  no  more.  I woulcr 
state  what  the  Institute  now  is,  and  m 
does  or  tries  to  do. 

There  are  not  many  architects  in  n 
There  may  be  a score  of  recognised  sir? 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  to  “run”  an  In 
There  is  every  possible  distracting  circu 
around  to  prevent  their  holding  crow 
enthusiastic  public  meetings,  or,  in  fi 
general  meetings  at  all.  The  majoritjji 
architects  reside  at  a distance  from  t;« 
There  are  other  diversions  for  them  s 
rous  in  a social  community, — social,  J 
scientific,  musical,  nautical,  artistio,;  4,5 
“Institute  meetings”  have  no  chanceii 
them.  There  is  no  use  in  individual 
trying  to  galvanise  dead-life  in  this  i' 
It  cannot  be  done.  Still  something  may : 
by  every  local  body  of  architects,  i 
small,  for  the  organisation  and  welfaifj 
profession  within  the  range  of  the  possh 
this  tho  Irish  Institute,  with  unpretentij 
stitution  and  proceedings,  still  attemp 
Abandoning  the  ambitious  programme  tl 
stitution  invented,  for  it  forty  years  #1 
now  impossible  of  realisation,  it  has  tn 
attention  mainly  ! to  preserving  an  o 
embodiment,  and  maintaining  the  machk 
standing  council  to  watch  over  the  wel' 
interests  of  the  profession.  It  now  prq 
itself  to  hold  but  one  annual  stated  metj 
the  election  of  council  and  officers,  an  i 
time  an  “ emergency  ” general  meetjm 
members  if  there  is  any  work  to  be  done 
one  wants  one.  The  council  have  for  yt 
with  regularity  and  no  want  of  zeal,  d 
tinue  to  do  so  ; the  members  breakfasts 
ther  before  business  hours,  and  neglectic 
as  it  can  be  avoided,  no  matter  affectingi 
fession.  For  example,  a meeting  was  1 
morning,  but  an  [average  sample  of  the 
ance  and  interest  of  the  agenda.  Tht 
can  be  but  of  little  interest  to  the, 
readers  of  the  Builder,  but  I would  wisl 
them  as  a specimen  for  the  informatia 
Irish  Builder  and  Irish  architects  who  t 
sider  professional  organisation  of  no  ur. 
ever. 

Quorum  present. — John  McCurdy,  I J 
president;  Rawson  Carroll,  F.R.I.B.A.> 
H.  Owen,  F.R.I.B.A.;  Thos.  Drew,  F.B 
Sandham  Symes,  treasurer;  Geo.  C.  He 
secretary;  William  Mitchell. 

“Agenda.— To  nominate  anew  secrets 
could  afford  to  devote  sufficient  time 
greatly  increased  amount  of  corresp 
with  public  bodies  and  individuals  arism 
the  present  conduct  of  affairs. 

To  appoint  a committee  to  take  inv 
action  as  to  the  draft  building  bye-law. 
to  be  imposed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Dublin,  without  any  satisfactory,  coi 
with  architects  or  builders  of  experience 

To  receive  from  the  treasurer  a state 
all  liabilities  discharged,  and  a surpla 
added  to  the  small  vested  assets  of  then 

To  consider  the  best  means  of  increas 
disposing  of  a vested  fund,  and  app 
annual  interest  in  prizes  or  sohotarwn 
to  appoint  a trustee. 
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discusg  the  relations  of  local  members  to 
,oyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
receive  an  offer  from  the  president  of  a 
>f  20/.  to  be  offered  at  once  for  prizes  or 
ijirships. 

i address  the  Postmaster-  General  and  Mr. 
Loll  Henry,  M.P.,  on  the  inconvenient 
tction  of  book-post  packets  to  18  in.  long. 

) discuss  tho  qualifications  of  candidates, 
purrent  questions  of  local  or  personal  pro- 
I nal  interest  as  to  competitions,  &o.” 

^ s appears  to  me  a fair  specimen  of  the 
stof  business  that  may  be  quietly  done  by 
jpuncil  of  a local  society  from  day  to  day, 
lately  and  usefully,  although  not  making 
Irish  before  the  public  aud  the  press. 

Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A. 


'THE  CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE 
[jlTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

< Monday  evening  last,  the  President  of  the 
litiou  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bate- 
jF.R.S.,  was  enabled,  by  the  permission  of 
bmimittee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  hold 
wersnzione  in  tho  engineering  galleries  of 
■mth  Kensington  Museum.  These  galleries 
]n  a largo  and  varied  collection  of  models 
tchinery  and  of  naval  architecture,  of 
collection  revised  catalogues  have  lately 
brepared  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
| To  this  collection  several  objects  of 
interest  were  specially  lent  for  the 
on.  The  company  included  many  dis- 
ced visitors,  in  addition  to  a large  number 
mibers  and  associates  and  their  friends, 
afferent  galleries  were  brilliantly  illumi- 
by  the  electric  light.  In  the  tea-room 
displayed  four  of  Higgins’s  incandescent 
the  electricity  being  produced  by  a 
ic  battery.  The  adjoining  vestibule  and 
jeption-room  were  lighted  by  the  Electric 
ug  Company,  by  standards  fitted  with 
s automatic  carbon-holders,  the  current 
ctricity  being  supplied  by  two  Wilde 
-magnetic  induction  machines,  placed  in 
Jjacent  porch.  The  next  vestibule  was 

II  by  Werdermann  lamps,  the  electricity 
derived  from  a Gramme  “ quantity  ” 
le,  while  the  small  ship-model  room  was 
with  Serrin  lamps,  the  electric  current 
fc  case  being  produced  by  two  “A 
Die  machines.  These  three  machines,  and 
tnps  connected  therewith,  were  lent  by 
ftitish  Electric  Light  Company,  and  were 
by  an  eight-horse  power  Otto  Silent  Gas 

!,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers, 
noothness,  regularity,  and  silence  with 
this  engine  worked  evoked  warm  com- 
fiiions.  The  central  hall  was  illuminated 
fee  electric  lights  lent  by  Messrs.  Siemens 

|rs,the  machines  aud  engine  being  situated 
ft.  away,  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,— 
I)  three  “leads”  proceeded  to  the  lights, 
I'lourth  “lead”  was  employed  to  actuate 
K machine,  to  illustrate  the  transmission 
Iyer  by  electrical  agency,  the  amount  so 
Bitted  being  indicated  by  a Prony  brake, 
editing  of  the  east  or  end  room  was  under- 
lay the  Societe  Generate  d’Electricite,  and 
(jfected  by  six  Jablocbkoff  candles,  the 
L being  supplied  by  a six-ligbt  Gramme 
'lg  machine,  worked  by  a portable  engine, 
t the  special  exhibits  we  may  mention 
>:’s  marvellous  writing  telegraph;  Hamil- 
Ipatent  and  ingenious  dove-tail  cutting 
Me,  exhibited  .by  Mr.  W.  Tighe  Hamilton, 
(famines,  Dublin  ; a number  of  briquettes 
ifrom  tho  sewage  sludge  of  Windsor, 

H Birmingham,  and  Leicester,  exhibited 
1 E.  Monson,  and  stated  to  contain  25  per 
'f  sewage  sludge;  Shakespear’s  Miuers’ 
.yLamp,  exhibited  by  the  inventor,  Lieut. - 
;|  D.  Shakespear,  and  claiming  to  be  the 
‘ and  best  lamp  yet  devised  for  mining 
'(is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  with” 
•ne lamp  without  extinguishing  tho  flame; 
'Ibank’s  automatic  railway  coupling ; 

Ms  ^patent  “steam-quieting  and  blast 
F,r>”  for  steamers,  locomotives,  portable, 

'h  and  stationary  engines,  railway  steam- 
■(  &c.,— the  invention  consisting  usually 
(cylindrical  chamber  of  the  requisite 
*F>  fillecl  with  balls  or  beads  of 
'd  glass,  between  which  the  steam 
s;and  escapes  without  making  the  snorting 
1°  familiar  to  residents  iu  the  vicinity  ol 
yiy  ; model  of  concrete  cylinders  used  iu 
instruction  of  the  quay  walls  at  the 
f JJook>  Glasgow ; Bright’s  electric  fire- 


alarm  apparatus  ; Michele  & Carrington’s 
patent  testiDg-machine  for  cement,  wire,  and 
paper ; Frederick  A.  Sheppard’s  improved  slide 
rule  for  cubing  quantities,  exhibited  by  the 
inventor,  and  made  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley,  of 
Great  Turnstile,  Hoi  born ; the  Mallory  pro- 
peller (the  invention  of  Col.  Mallory,  of  the 
United  States,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perry  F. 
Nursoy),  an  apparatus  for  propelling,  steering, 
and  manoeuvring  steam  vessels  by  meaus  of  one 
and  the  same  apparatus ; specimens  of  Wood’s 
patent  transverse  wrought-iron  sleeper  and  clip- 
chair  for  the  permanent  way  of  railways ; a 
model  of  Mr.  Graham  Smith’s  hydraulic  or 
steam  apparatus  for  shipping  coal,  corn 
minerals,  &c. ; and  a model  of  Messrs.  Watson. 
Willcocks,  & Sir  Frederick  Perkins’s  patent 
automatic  signal-wire  compensator,  now  being 
used  with,  it  is  stated,  satisfactory  results,  at 
the  Chingford  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway. 


A NEW  MORTISING  MACHINE. 

In  these  days  of  competition,  the  attention  of 
all  constructive  trades  seems  to  be  concen- 
trated on  the  discovery  of  machinery  capable  of 
performing  the  maximum  of  work  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  to  this 
end  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  to  the  labour-saving  machines  used  by 
carpenters  and  joiners,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  tools  employed  in  the  making  of  mortises. 
The  last  machine  that  has  come  under  our 
notice  is  “The  Southwark,”  a machine  that 
embodies  two  important  patents,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a “New  Patent  Multiple- Action 
Hand-power,  Mortising,  Boring,  Core-driving 
and  Tenoning  Machine.”  Among  the  advantages 
claimed  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Phillips,  is  the  in- 
genious arrangement  of  the  several  operating 
tools,  which  are  so  placed  in  the  patent  re- 
volving tool-holder  that  the  boring  auger, 
the  chisel,  the  core-driver,  or  the  tenon-cutter 
can  instantly  be  brought  into  position  for  use 
without  any  dismounting,  thereby  effecting 
saving  of  time,  the  wood  requiring  no  further 
setting  for  tho  expulsion  of  the  ddbris  or  core 
from  the  mortise.  .This  patent  tool-holder  is 
capable  of  application  to  hand,  treadle,  or  steam 
machines. 

The  application  of  the  patentedjlever  used  in 
this  machine  is  also  worth  attention ; the  fulcrum 
whence  the  power  is  developed  being  situated 
at  the  upper  end  of  a rocking-arm  or  link 
whose  centre  of  motion  is  in  the  strong  sta- 
tionary frame  of  the  machine,  the  condensation 
of  the  power  employed  is  brought  full  on  to  the 
point  of  the  operating  tool. 


FiK.  1 is  a perspective  view  of  the  tool-holder. 

Figs.  2 nnd  3 are  mechanical  drawings  of  tho  same,  and 
refer  to  the  following  description,— fig.  2 being  a side 
view,  and  fig.  3 a front  view 

Imagine  the  tool-box  A (fig.  3)  is  the  nave  of  a wheel 
with  four  arms,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  all  capable  of  being  turned 
round  on  the  axle  F fig.  3',  and  held  in  desired  position 
by  spring  bolt  G dig  3).  The  auger  is  worked  by  means 
of  a handle,  H,  which  handle  is  also  used  for  reversing  the 
chisel  when  mortising,  and  is  held  in  position  by  the  spring 
bolt  ■ I (tigs  land  2).  To  cut  a mortise,  the  wood  being 
fixed  in  tho  ordinary  manner,  B is  ready  for  boring  if 
required;  when  finished  take  spring  bolt  G in  right  hand 
and  turn  round  D,  tho  chisel,  into  position  ; a'ter  the 
mortise  is  cut,  the  core-driver  E is  brought  into  position 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  mortise  is  thus  finished. 

We  understand  that  both  English  and  foreign 
patents  have  been  secured  by  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Reynolds,  of  Southwark-street. 


Sir,- 


THE  BRAIN  TAX. 

•Under  this  title  I propose  to  fight  the  Patent 


An  English  patent  costs  in  Government  duties  25 /.  within 
the  first  six  months,  then  50/.  within  three  years,  and  then 
10  7.  within  four  years  more;  total  tax,  175/.,  levied  in 
seven  years  for  a patent  during  fourteen  years,  i.e.,  at  the 
rate  of  25/.  a year  for  seven  years. 

Now  a patent  in  America  costs  only  71.,  made  in  one 
payment,  which  gives  rights  for  seventeen  years. 

Thus  are  the  brains  of  Englishmen  handicapped  against 
those  of  their  great  rivals  tho  Americans  in  tho  proportion 
of  175  to  7.  J,  p.  Shakespeab. 


VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 

Thirteen  Freehold  Houses  in  the  Camberwell- 
road. — The  high  price  realised  by  the  above  at 
the  Auction  Mart  by  Messrs.  Rush  worth,  Abbott, 
& Rushworth,  on  Tuesday,  20th  inst.,  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  After  considerable  com- 
petition they  were  sold  for  17,000/.,  i.c.,  about 
28  years’  purchase  on  the  rental,  which  would 
nay  about  3£  per  cent,  only  at  the  present 
rents. 

London  Wharf  Property. — Messrs.  Weatherhall 
& Green  sold  at  the  Mart  the  freehold  wharf 
known  a3  St.  John’s  Wharf,  in  Millbank-street, 
Westminster,  next  but  one  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  having  a river  frontage  of  39ft., 
and  now  let  to  tho  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company 
at  a rent  of  180/.  per  annum,  for  the  sum  of 
7,050/. 

Fall  in  the  Rental  of  Land  in  Scotland. — The 
farm  of  Mains  of  Errol  (says  the  Dundee  Adver- 
tiser) has  just  been  let  for  19  yoars  to  Mr. 
James  Kidd,  Balraachreon,  Meigle,  at  about 
-100/.  below  the  old  rent,  besides  a large  sum 
expended  on  improvements  free  of  interest. 
This  is  said  to  be  one  of  tho  best  farms  in 
Perthshire,  and  is  in  high  condition.  The  re- 
duction of  rent  will  be  fully  40  per  cent.,  aud 
in  about  four  years  20  acres  are  to  be  added 
to  tho  acreage  of  the  farm  without  additional 
rent.  The  North  British  Agriculturist  states 
that  grass  parks  let  recently  iu  the  Huntly  dis- 
trict of  Aberdeenshire  show  a reduction  of  12 
per  cent.,  whilo  grass  parks  let  at  Dumfries 
showed  a reduction  of  from  11  to  upwards  of  50 
per  cent. 

Soho.  — Messrs.  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & 
Chinnock  sold  at  the  Mart,  on  the  13th  inst., 
the  freehold  business  premises,  Nos.  51  and  52, 
Frith-street,  Soho,  at  present  let  at  rents 
amounting  to  181/.  a year,  and  having  a front- 
age of  about  36  ft.,  and  a depth  of  about  80  ft. 
The  lot  sold  for  3,830/.  The  freehold  house, 
No.  62,  Frith-street,  having  a frontage  of  20  ft. 
aud  a depth  of  76  ft.,  and  let  at  110/.  a year, 
was  disposed  of  for  2,320/. 

Leicester- square. — Messrs.  Chinnock  sold  by 
auction  the  freehold  house  and  shop,  No.  59, 
Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  having  a front- 
age of  16  ft.  6 in.,  and  a depth  of  70  ft.,  and  let  at 
85/.  per  annum,  for  2,510/. 

Regent  - street.  — Shop  property,  No.  252, 
Regent-street,  having  a frontage  of  20  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  70  ft.,  held  for  a term  of  thirty-nine 
years,  and  yielding  a net  profit  rental  of 
380/.  a year,  sold  for  6,600/. 

Twickenham. — Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham, 
the  terrace  embankment  of  which  presents  a 
striking  feature  on  the  Thames,  just  above  the 
former  residences  of  the  Orleans  Princes,  was 
sold  at  tho  Mart  by  Messrs.  Rushworth  & Co. 
for  13,100/. 

Shoreditch. — The  three  shops  in  Curtain-road, 
the  corner  of  New  Inn-yard,  and  the  small 
houses  aud  stabling  in  the  rear,  occupying  an 
area  of  about  10,000  ft.,  were  sold  at  the  Mart 
on  tho  22nd  inst.  by  Messrs.  Newbon  & Harding 
for  10,000/. 

Freehold  Ground-rents. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  recently,  tenders 
were  received  for  the  purchase  of  several  free- 
hold ground-rents  and  reversions  in  respect  of 
certain  properties  in  some  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  City.  The  freehold  ground-rent  of 
144Z.  a year  of  No.  14,  Aldgate,  let  on  a lease 
for  eighty  years,  from  1S76,  to  Messrs.  Barham 
& Marriage,  grocers,  was  sold  for  3,610/.,  which 
is  over  twenty-five  years’  purchase.  Taking 
all  the  properties  together,  the  total  ground- 
rents  disposed  of  amounted  to  1,951/.,  whilo 
the  total  sum  realised  was  52,114/.,  which  shows 
an  average  of  very  nearly  26j  years’  purchase. 


CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

A reredos  has  been  erected  in  the  lady- 
chapel  as  a memorial  of  Mr.  J.  F.  France,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow.  It 
follows  in  its  detail  the  rich  local  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  lady-chapel  was 
extended.  The  character  of  this  detail  has 
certain  peculiarities  of  moulding  and  cusping, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  choir  of  Winchelsea, 
and  in  the  tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence  at  West- 
minster. The  design  consists  of  a canopied 
arch,  with  chief  and  subordinatejeuspings  resting 
on  Purbeck  marble  shafts,  and  flanked  by 
richly  crocketed  pinnacles,  the  whole  being  of 
polished  alabaster,  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley.  Under  the  arch  is  a picture 
in  Venetiau  mosaic,  executed  by  the  Venice 
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and  Marano  Glass  Company,  London,  from 
cartoons  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell, 
the  subject  being  the  scene  of  the  words  of 
St.  Peter  to  our  Lord,  “ Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
things  : Thou  knowest  that  I love  Thee.”  Many 
figures  besides  the  two  principal  ones  are  intro- 
duced, including  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


DAY  ACCOUNTS. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  query  of  “ Surveyor,” 
under  the  above  head  in  your  last  week’s  issue, 
I would  say  that  my  experience  leads  me  to 
venture  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the 
foreman’s  time  being  charged  or  not  must  be 
governed  very  much  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  thework  is  being  carried  out,  in  the  absence 
of  any  binding  agreement  made  beforehand. 

If  the  building  in  hand  is  large,  and  the  work 
is  partly  oontract  and  partly  day-work,  I should 
think  it  reasonable  to  charge  the  fair  proportion 
of  the  time  of  the  working  foremen  of  each  trade 
employed  on  day-work,  and  not  to  charge  the 
general  foreman,  whose  time  may  be  assumed 
to  be  sufficiently  paid  for  out  of  the  contract- 
work.  But,  if  the  work  in  hand  consists  entirely 
of  day-work,  it  would  then  be  reasonable,  in  my 
view  of  it,  to  charge  the  time  of  the  general 
foreman ; providing  that  the  prices  charged 
for  the  ordinary  workmen  are  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  on  the  actual  prime  cost.  If  more 
than  10  per  cent,  is  charged,  I should  consider 
t sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  general 
foreman’s  superintendence  in  day-work,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  per  week  mentioned  by  “ Sur- 
veyor.” 

Of  course,  where  there  is  a schedule  properly 
prepared  and  executed  beforehand  providing  for 
any  day-work  required,  such  a document  should 
settle  this  important  query  of  “ Surveyor,”  and 
should  set  forth  that  “ the  prices  charged  for 
the  ordinary  workmen  do  or  do  not  include  the 
general  foreman’s  superintendence.”  N. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ Surveyor,”  in 
last  week’s  issue,  does  not  mention  whether  his 
remarks  refer  to  a working  foreman  on  a job,  or 
simply  to  the  superintendence  of  a general 
walking  foreman. 

The  usual  rule  (though,  of  course,  there  are 
exceptions)  is  to  charge  a working  foreman’s 
time  at  the  same  rate  as  the  mechanic’s ; and 
to  make  no  direct  charge  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  a general  walking  foreman,  as  he  is 
merely  the  representative  of  the  master. 

The  rate  charged  per  hour  for  the  men  must 
be  sufficient  to  include  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  ordinary  supervision.  In  the  11  Builders’ 
Price  Book,”  compiled  by  me,  I quote  lid.  per 
hour  for  ordinary  mechanics,  which  includes 
requisite  general  superintendence  ; but  on  ex-  | 
tensive  works  the  rate  is  sometimes  slightly  ' 
reduced. 

Exceptions  to  the  usual  rule  occur  frequently, 
especially  in  carrying  out  extensive  structural 
alterations,  where  the  mature  experience  and 
careful  oversight  of  a thoroughly  responsible, 
competent,  and  experienced  general  walking 
foreman  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  both  workmen  and  premises  ; and  in 
these  cases  it  is  best  to  make  a direct  charge 
for  extra  superintendence,  or  to  agree  upon  a 
schedule  of  prices  beforehand,  and  so  avoid  sub- 
sequent disputes.  H.  C.  Bevis. 


point  of  fact,  selects  his  men  beforehand,  and 
secures  a due  amount  of  competition  from  those 
whom  he  considers  of  an  assured  position  : con- 
sequently the  ordinary  clause,  above  referred  to, 
has  no  application  either  in  reason  or  otherwise. 
My  understanding  to  this  effeot,  however,  has 
been  somewhat  rudely  shaken  by  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  lately. 

I was  invited,  in  writing,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Marylebono 
Union  to  tender  for  the  erection  of  their  pro- 
posed infirmary  at  Notting-hill,  arid  I accepted 
the  invitation.  On  looking  into  the  particulars 
furnished  I thought  that  the  time  named  for 
completion  required  further  consideration,  and, 
in  sending  in  my  tender,  I drew  attention  to  this 
fact.  The  tender  accepted  on  this  first  occasion 
(mine  was  informal)  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
guardians  thereupon  adopted  the  amendment 
to  the  specification  which  I had  suggested,  and 
a^ain,  in  writing,  requested  me  to  tender  for  the 
work  as  thus  amended.  I did  so ; but,  to  my 
surprise,  my  tender,  although  the  lowest,  was 
passed  over  in  favour  of  one  above  me.  I natu- 
rally sought  an  explanation  of  what  appeared  to 
me  a most  unexpected  proceeding,  and  was 
accorded  an  audience  at  a meeting  of  the  Board ; 
but,  after  bringing  the  matter  fully  before  the 
meeting,  the  only  result  obtained  was  a resolu- 
tion that  I should  be  informed  that  the  Board 
in  accepting  the  higher  tender  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  reflect  upon  me. 

Now,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Guardians, 
in  passing  over  mine,  the  lowest  tender,  after 
they  had  requested  me  to  compete,  were  guilty 
of  a breach  of  faith ; and  that,  if  not  so  already, 
it  should  be  made  an  implied  term  of  every 
invitation  to  tender  that  the  lowest  tender  Bent 
in  compliance  with  the  iuvitation  should  be 
accepted.  John  T.  Chappell. 

Lupus-street,  May  26. 

*#*  We  fully  agree  in  this  opinion ; indeed, 
we  have  always  considered  that,  if  a contractor 
be  invited  to  estimate,  his  tender,  if  the  lowest, 
should  be  accepted  as  a matter  of  course. 


THE  LIABILITY  OF  ARCHITECTS 

At  the  Clerkenvrell  County  Court,  on  the  21st  inst., if 


Mr.  Gordon  Whitbread,  the  judge,  Mr.  Wm.  Scotti 
Junction-road,  sued  Mr 


monger  and  plumber,  of  253,  i 
Chambers,  architect,  of  1,  Queen-street-place,  Cih 
II.  10s.  for  work  done.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  in  la : 
tember  twelve  months  he  received  an  order  from  the  I1 
dant  by  telegraph  to  do  plumbers'  work  to  some  housu 
being  built,  which  he  accordingly  did,  but  when  he  as''p 
the  money  the  defendant  refused  to  pay  him,  saying  t 
was  not  liable,  and  that  ho  must  look  to  the  builder 
he  submitted  that  he  should  look  to  whomever  gave  h*' 
order,  and  handed  in  the  telegram  he  received.  Def.l; 
said  he  was  architect  for  a Mr.  Turner,  who  was  bv 
some  houses,  and  employed  a Mr.  Bates,  who  si 
portion  of  the  work  to  the  plaintiff,  and  he  (defe  > 
gave  the  order  as  architect  in  the  same  manner  as  he^i 
to  any  other  workman  who  was  employed  on  the  bti 
The  plaiutiff,  in  reply  to  a question  asked  by  the  i . 
said  he  had  never  before  seen  the  defendant,  an  : 
knew  him  as  the  architect  of  the  buildings.  His  I 
said  there  was  no  question  about  the  liability  of  t . 
fendant,  for  he  only  acted  as  architect  and  not  as  pri  | 
Judgment  for  defendant,  who  siid  he  did  not  a‘ 


*,*  We  should  advise  architects  to  be  very  car* 
giving  orders  to  tradesmen  employed  on  the  but' 
they  are  superintending,  notwithstanding  this  judgt;. 


THE  CEILING,  CARPENTERS’  HAI 


Sir,— Surely  the  Institute  is  already  in  possessi’" 
drawing  of  this?  At  least,  I seem  to  recollect  seeinj I 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  portfolios  of  the  library,  wkeo 
kindly  allowed  to  examine  them  with  a view  to  thi 
tion  "of  some  drawings  to  illustrate  a lecture, -0 
careful  drawing,  which  would  be,  no  doubt,  of  then 
question.  Edward  IE 


TENDERS  FOR  CHURCHER’S  COLLEGE. 


INFIRMARY  FOR  MARYLEBONE. 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  attention* 
through  your  columns,  to  the  practice  as  to 
dealiog  with  tenders  which  have  been  obtained 
by  express  invitation,  with  a view  to  the  possible 
alteration  of  such  practice,  if  it  appears  to  be 
objectionable  ? 

We  know  that  the  ordinary  form  of  adver- 
tisement for  tenders  provides  that  the  lowest  or 
any  tender  shall  not  necessarily  be  accepted, — 
and  the  object  of  this  provision  is  manifest, 
and  commends  itself  to  prudence  and  common- 
sense  ; for  if  you  invite  the  public  gexerally  to 
competition,  you  may  possibly  have  replies  from 
some  whom  you  would  not  employ  at  any  price  ; 
while,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  other 
side,  no  contractor  need  tender  unless  he  likes. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  individual  con- 
tractors are  specially  requested  to  send  in 
tenders  for  a work.  In  this  case,  I have  always 
understood  that  the  invitation  to  compete 
implies  that  the  contractor  is  approved  of  in 
all  respects,  and  that  the  only  thing  left  open 
is  the  price  for  the  work.  The  advertiser,  in 


listtltenm 


Sir, — May  I ask  you  to  give  publicity  to  the  following 
facts  with  reference  to  the  above  competition,  as  I think, 
in  the  interests  of  both  the  building  trade  and  the  archi- 
tectural professional,  they  should  be  kuowu  ? 

In  reply  to  advertisements  early  last  year  I applied  for 
particulars  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  for  the  proposed 
new  buildings,  and  received  a letter  from  the  architect 
asking  for  references  and  particulars  of  nny  large  works 
had  carried  out.  My  reply  being,  as  I presume,  satis- 
factor}',  I was  informed  that  my  name  had  been  placed  on 
the  list  of  invited  competitors,  which  was  limited  to 
eight,  and  early  last  month  I received  a formal  in’ 
tion  to  tender,  followed  by  bills  of  quantities,  and 
believing,  from  the  care  with  which  the  competitors 
had  been  selected,  that  everything  would  be  straight- 
forward, I sent  in  my  tender.  About  a fortnight  after 
tenders  were  delivered,  I was  requested  by  telegram  to 
meet  the  architect  at  his  office,  and  a letter  from  hira  the 
following  morning  contained  a list  showing  mine  to  be 
next  to  the  lowest  tender,  and  asking  for  particulars  of  my 
estimate  to  see  what  reductions  could  be  made.  At  this 
interview  I was  informed  that  the  lowest  tender  had  been 
unanimous^’  rejected  by  the  Governors  under  the  advice 
of  their  architect,  as  it  was  impossible  the  work  could 
be  done  at  the  price.  Being  the  next  above,  I was  then 
asked  to  reduce  my  tender,  as  it  exceeded  the  amount 
the  Governors  were  prepared  to  pay,  and  was  told  that 
although  a good  job  was  required,  yet,  if  I would  reduce 
my  prices,  every  assistance  would  be  given  by  the  architect, 
although  he  could  not  reduce  either  plans  or  specification. 
I was  further  informed  that  a “respectable”  builder  had 
offered  to  execute  the  work  for  a sum  of  1,4731.  below  my 
tender.  While  declining  the  offer  of  “ assistance  ” from 
the  architect,  I took  time  to  consider  whether  I could 
reduce  my  prices,  and  finding  I could  not  do  so,  I wrote  to 
the  architect  to  that  effect,  at  the  same  time  complaining 
that  another  price  had  been  obtained  after  tenders  had 
been  opened  and  made  known  ; in  reply  to  which  I received 
an  intimation  that  my  letter  had  been  laid  before  the 
Governors,  snd  also  that  the  author  of  the  lowest  tender 
had  attended,  and  pointed  out  that  an  error  i f 1,0001.  had 
been  made  in  the  casting  of  his  estimate,  upon  which  he 
wes  allowed  to  amend  his  tender,  which  was  then  accepted. 

The  injustice  of  this  transaction  is  so  apparent  that  any 
comment  of  mine  is  unnecessary.  I only  trust  to  your  well- 
known  impartiality  to  give  this  a place  in  your  columns. 

Milford,  Surrey.  Robert  Pink. 

List  of  tenders  for  the  erection  of  new  building  for  the 
Governors  of  Churcher's  College  at  Petersfield,  Hants. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmav,  Weymouth,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Nixon 


0 0 


Booth £13,8 

ftevens  & Sons  13,412  0 0 

Gammon  13,108  0 0 

Cox  12,665  0 0 

Pink  12,473  0 0 

Crook y.150  0 0 


Obituary. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Horace  Field.  By  his  decease  the 
Distriot  Surveyorship  of  Putney  and  Roe- 
hampton  has  become  vacant.  Mr.  Hiscocks  has 
been  appointed  surveyor  ad  interim.  The 
election  of  a successor  to  Mr.  Field  was  fixed 
to  take  place  yesterday  (Friday),  the  30th. 


Tlie  Gasfitters  of  London,  aro  petit . 

to  bo  heard  by  couusel  against  the  Londc, 
Light  Company,  who  are  promoting  a h 
Parliament  in  which  they  seek  to  gain  pi 
“ to  manufacture,  purchase,  or  hire  any  j) 
other  fittings,  engines,  stoves,  pipes,  and) 
appliances  for  lighting,  for  warming,  and: 
lating  houses  and  buildings,  for  the  cook 
food,  for  motive  power,  and  for  all  or  any 
purposes  for  which  the  consumption  of  gb 
auy  product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  <r| 
can  be  used,  and  from  time  to  time  to  ento 
any  contract  with  any  person  for  the  salt! 
or  use  to  or  by  such  persons  of  any  su 
and  other  fittings,  engines,  stoves,  pip 
other  appliances.”  The  most  respectable 
in  the  gasfitting  trade  have  made  a corrl 
effort  to  oppose  the  action  of  the  comp : 
asking  Parliament  for  power  to  cre:; 
monopoly  injurious  to  their  interest  and  t: 
the  public. 

Compensation  Case.  — Brooksbank  v 
London  School  Board.  (Before  Mr.  I 
Sheriff  Burchell,  Tuesday,  May  20, 1879).- 
was  a disputed  claim  of  compensation  it 
nexion  with  a small  house  in  Gloucester! 
East,  South  Kensington,  required  by  the  ! 
Board  for  the  erection  of  a new  school  in 
locality.  The  property  was  held  for  > 
forty  years  unexpired  at  a peppercorn,  an 
let  to  a weekly  tenant  at  10s.  per  week 
the  witnesses  for  the  Board,  namely* 
Eiloart,  Mr.  S.  Walker  (Telegraph-street) 
Mr.  F.  T.  Galsworthy  (Chinnock  & Cc 
considered  the  house  rack-rented,  and  esti: 
its  value  at  20Z.  a year,  giving  for  the  pro] 
in  reversion,  subject  to  life  interest  o 
claimant’s  mother,  now  aged  seventy-five  i 
a gross  value  of  2001.,  exclusive  of  the  l 
compulsory  sale  ; whereas  Mr.  Edmond 
Fuller  (Fuller  & Fuller,  of  70,  Queen-sl 
one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  claimant’s  t 
put  the  value  of  the  property  at  390Z.,  or, 
year  rental  value.  The  jury  returned  a y 
for  325Z.,  so  that  the  offer  under  seal  bei 
only  230Z.,  the  Board  will  have  to  pay  the 
of  both  sides. — Metropolitan. 

Tiverton. — A memorial  pulpit  has  jnsi 
erected  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Tiverton, 
building  is  Classical,  and  the  pulpit,  design 
the  Jacobean  style,  harmonises  well  with  li 
roundings.  It  is  of  wainscot  oak,  and  on  p 
hexagonal,  each  angle  being  sustained  by  r 
wrought  brackets.  The  five  cants  ci 
recessed  niches,  in  which  stand  scalp 
figures  in  relief,  representing  SS.  Mat 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  and  Paul.  The  resp 
emblems  of  these  saints  are  also  carved, 
pulpit  is  approached  by  convenient  j 
having  massive  handrails  and  worked  t 
trades.  The  whole  has  been  designed 
carried  out  under  the  immediate  supermteni 
I of  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth,  architect.  Ihe  cl 
' figures  and  symbols  are  by  Mr.  Harry  Het, 
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Vir-Supply  Exhibition,  Royal  Aq.ua- 
jllVestminster. — A great  deal  of  useful 
c Lion  may  be  obtained  from  the  exhibi- 
£!e  of  plaus,  diagrams,  models,  apparatus, 
j.ting  to  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
jj3r  uses.  Few  people  really  know  any- 
j the  various  points  that  have  to  be  taken 
csideration  in  selecting  and  maintaining 
r i”  water  supply,  and  the  spread  of  some 
fcuowledge  that  has  been  obtained  may 
Remove  many  of  the  prejudices  against 
aments,  and  may  show  that  low  water- 
ce  not  the  only  points  that  ratepayers 
jflegard.  The  exhibition  is,  for  convenience 
Edification,  divided  into  thirteen  sec- 
w follows: — Section  I.  Meteorology.  II. 
jj,  III.  Collection  and  Storage  of  Water. 
iJgested  Development  of  Supplies.  V. 
tjtion  of  Water.  Yf.  Water  Examination, 
filtering.  YIII.  Hardness.  IX.  Disease. 
Luarian.  XI.  Pollution.  XII.  Litera- 
*j:iIL  Appliances  for  Cooling  in  Summer, 
JUArtificially  Aerated,  Miscellaneous.  Mr. 
Ujl,  the  well-known  map-publisher  of 
gi cross,  shows  large  maps  prepared  for 
ii  jrs  Pollation  Commission  Sixth  Report; 
4j;ical  map  of  the  United  Kingdom ; a 
jiiphical  map,  coloured  in  various  tints, 
ni  rainfall  varying  from  25  to  75  inches 
•;im  ; a hydrographical  map  illustrating 
sxpstic  water-supply  of  the  United  King- 
qmap  of  polluted  rivers,  illustrating  the 
tiiation  of  water  by  paraffin  oil,  alcohol 
a ;8,  starch  works,  tanneries,  waste  from 
Kbre  from  paper  mills,  &c.  One  very 

IDg  part  of  the  exhibition  is  provided  by 
Gardner,  F.S.A.,  who  has  contributed 
n views,  illustrating  the  old  pumps,  wells, 
g(  rses,  &o.,  of  London,  from  his  well-known 
1 1.  Section  XI.  contains  both  plans  and 
>qs,  among  them  being  illustrations  of 
■Scott’s  Bystem,  worked  by  a company  of 
l(e  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  chairman.  In 
Red  water  section  there  is  a large  show  of 
i^s  by  Barnet,  Son,  & Ashby,  and  crowds 
*les  in  bottles.  The  Abyssinian  well- 
ioparatus  is  shown,  and  Major  Boau- 
f P.,  has  contributed  a rock-boring  ap- 
if  or  water-tunnels.  The  exhibition  is  to 
»or  a fortnight  more. 

[■(Stage. — Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley,  well 
pid  appreciated  in  many  circles,  appeared 
bGaiety  Theatre  on  the  24th  inst.  as 
Bin  some  selections  from  Shakspeare’s 
t1  IV.”  By  face,  figure,  and  manner, 
R as  marked  him  for  the  part,  and  he  has 
R ell  aided  Nature  by  careful  study.  With 

Ijre  practice, — for,  though  an  old  stager 
ogue,  he  is  new  to  the  drama, — Mr. 
ter  will  be  the  best  Falstaff,  all  to 
if  we  have  seen  since  Bartley’s  time, 
ai  play,  Miss  Rosa  Kenney  recited  with 
iliower  and  pathos  “ The  Curse  of 
lui  translated  from  “ Les  Horaces,”  of  Cor- 
h her  father,  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  Kenney. 
»|ney  at  once  laid  hold  of  her  audience, 
H'  reiterated  applause  from  a somewhat 
fdthetic  house.  It  is  understood  that 
jtphleyis  about  to  carry  “Mrs.  Brown” 

J ajf  to  the  Antipodes.  If  his  reception 
1}cord  with  the  wishes  of  the  hosts  of 
9(3  will  leave  behind  him,  it  will  indeed 
tan  one. 

'iig  the  Bridges. — Saturday  last,  the 
^birthday,  was  appropriately  chosen  as 
l ion  for  freeing  five  more  of  the  bridges 
Punect  Surrey  with  Middlesex.  On  that 
Ilibeth,  Yauxhall,  Chelsea,  Albert,  and 
t*ii  bridges  were  declared  by  the  Prince 
Rjto  be  free  of  toll  for  ever.  For  the 
jhus  thrown  open  the  sums  paid  by  the 
Py  Works  were  respectively  36,000?., 

'f . 75,0001.,  and,  for  the  last  two,  170,000?. : 
iiji  total  of  more  than  500,0001.  Wands- 
hridge,  Putney  Bridge,  aud  the  Ham- 
8 Suspension  Bridge  still  remain  to  be 
’W  and  opened  free  of  toll, 
al  Union  of  Carpenters  and 
Pi — On  the  22nd  inst.  the  first  of  a series 
9i)g8  in  important  centres  of  industry  in 
" i with  the  General  Union  of  Carpenters 
ers  was  held  at  the  Manchester  Athe- 
*br  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  society.  From  the  re- 
1 ppeared  that  the  union  was  now  in  its 
, and  that  in  the  last  year  the  expendi 
1 itrikes,  lock-outs,  and  arbitration  ex- 
i'id  amounted  to  nearly  12,000?.,  a sum 
1 bly  in  excess  of  any  other  year  in  the 
* history. 


Intellectual  Life  in  Liverpool. — In  the 

course  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Wesleyan 
Young  Men’s  Literary  Society,  in  Liverpool, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Hall  Caine  said: — Culture  meant 
the  brightening  of  the  social  life,  the  suffusion 
of  those  rare  subtilties  of  the  heart  which  are 
seen  so  to  permeate  the  noblest  types  of  men 
and  women  that  the  commonest  acts  of  life,  its 
mere  courtesies,  are  coloured  by  their  influence. 
It  meant  also  the  heightening  of  the  intellectual 
life.  No  great  town,  the  speaker  said,  appeared 
more  to  stand  in  need  of  the  refining  influences 
of  culture  than  our  own.  Friends  from  southern 
counties  who  have  lived  for  a time  in  Liverpool 
tell  us  that  our  manners  lack  something  of  the 
delicacy,  cordiality,  and  geniality  which  not 
even  the  robustest  Johnsonian  temperament  can 
afford  to  dispense  with.  There  is,  he  added,  no 
great  city  outside  of  London  in  England,  Ire- 
land, or  Scotland,  where  the  facilities  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  intellectual  life  are  so  many,  or 
the  persons  who  avail  themselves  of  those  facili- 
ties so  few.  He  continued  : — I shall  not  be  ac- 
cused by  those  who  know  the  facts  of  unworthy 
motives  if  I say  that  my  own  experience  of 
Liverpool  culture  has  been  on  the  whole 
thoroughly  discouraging.  Liverpool  people 
seem  almost  dead  to  the  attractions  of  the  best 
work  and  the  most  renowned  names.  Liver- 
pool must,  in  respect  of  art  culture,  bend  the 
knee  to  almost  every  other  great  town  in  the 
kingdom.  Birmingham  is  ahead  of  us  in  all 
literary  enterprise ; so  is  Manchester ; and  so 
are  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub. in.  These  , 
cities  are  in  some  respects  leading  London. 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  first  gave  us  the  daily 
newspaper,  Aberdeen  the  school  of  art,  Bir- 
mingham a library  the  British  Museum  could 
not  match,  and  Manchester  has  been  and  still 
abreast  of  the  latest  throb  of  literary  life. 
As  for  us — 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon ; 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

To  say  that  all  this  indifference  to  the  value  of 
the  intellectual  life  was  a little  thing  was,  he 
said,  in  all  the  meaning  of  the  word,  appalling. 

Tlie  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. — This 
museum,  temporarily  located  at  University 
College, — of  which  her  Majesty  the  Queen  is 
patron, — will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  July  next.  The  opening  cere- 
mony will  take  place  on  Saturday,  June  28th. 
when  a meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Botanical 
Theatre,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right 
Hon.  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  The  executive  com- 
mittee,— of  which  Sir  William  Jenner  is  chair- 
man,— rely  on  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the 
support  of  the  new  institution  under  their 
charge.  Of  the  subscriptions  already  received 
they  have  invested  600?.  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
endowment  fund.  In  all,  something  under 
1,100?.  has  been  subscribed,  in  suras  varying 
from  11.  to  50 ?.  Additional  subscriptions  are 
needed.  Manufacturers  and  others  desiring  to 
place  articles  in  the  museum  will  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  forms  on  application  by 
letter  to  the  curator,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge. 

Tlie  Proposed  Demolition  of  Haworth 
Church. — At  a public  meeting,  held  in  the 
Drill-hall,  Haworth,  to  consider  the  proposal 
made  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  John  Wade,  to  pull 
down  the  ancient  church  and  erect  a new  one 
on  the  site,  Colonel  Barres  presided,  and  a 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Empsall,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bradford  Historical  Society, expressing 
the  desirability  of  preserving  the  church  by 
judicious  restoration  or  enlargement.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Taylor, 
of  Haworth,  approving  the  course  taken  by  the 
vicar,  having  regard  to  the  offer  of  Mr.  Michael 
Murrall  to  contribute  5,0001.  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  church.  The  original  resolution 
was  carried  by  a large  majority,  and  it  was 
decided  to  forward  copies  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  the  vicar  of  Haworth,  and  Mr.  Murrall. 
Memorials  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of 
the  church  have  been  extensively  signed  in  the 
district. 

A Secluded  Spot. — A somewhat  remarkable 
residential  property  is  now  in  the  market, 

“ Grasmere,”  Woodberry  Down,  only  five  miles 
from  London.  The  fact  that  justifies  its  name 
is,  that  it  adjoins  an  open  square  mile  of  wood 
and  two  large  lakes  of  the  New  River  Company, 
covering  about  fifty  acres  of  ground.  The  land 
surrounding  being  sacred  to  song-birds  as  long 
as  the  New  River  Company  shall  last.  Mr.  F. 
Statham  Hobson,  of  20,  Coleman-street,  would 
willingly  give  cards  to  view. 


The  Patent  Bill. — On  Tuesday  last,  the 
27th  inst.,  an  influential  deputation  from  the 
British  Association  waited  on  the  Attorney- 
General  at  the  House  of  Commons,  to  present 
him  with  a report,  by  a Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  Bill  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Patent  Law,  now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  deputation  urged  upon  Sir  John  Holker  the 
importance  of  passing  the  Bill  during  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Parliament,  and  suggested  cer- 
tain amendments  which  they  thought  would 
improve  it.  Sir  John  Holker  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Bramwell,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Siemens. 
In  reply,  he  expressed  himself  as  most  desirous 
that  the  Bill  should  pass  into  law,  with  certain 
amendments  which  he  believed  might  be  made 
without  difficulty,  once  the  Bill  had  passed  a- 
second  reading.  He,  however,  reminded  the 
deputation  that  as  long  as  the  Bill  was  opposed, 
the  forms  of  the  House  rendered  it  difficult  to 
make  progress  with  it. 

International  Exhibition  of  Flowers. — 

A meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  one  of  the 
large  rooms  of  the  Albert  Hall,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  holding  an  International  Floral 
Exhibition  in  London  in  1880.  The  last  of  the 
kind  wa3  held  in  1866.  At  Tuesday’s  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  well- 
known  horticulturists,  but  was  not  officially' 
connected  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
it  was  resolved,  with  only  one  dissentient  voice, 
that  the  holding  of  the  proposed  exhibition 
was  eminently  desirable,  and  Mr.  John  Wills, 
F.R.H.S.,  and  Mr.  Fra  ser,  were  appointed  to 
further  the  matter. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  taken 
Coworth  Park,  Staines,  the  seat  of  Mr.  William 
Arbuthnot,  for  the  Ascot  race-week.  Several 
thousand  pounds  have  lately  been  expended  on 
this  residence,  which  has  been  re-modelled  and 
enlarged  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  E. 
Tyler,  architect,  by  Mr.  George  Phillips,  con- 
tractor. 


TENDERS 

For  conversion  of  existing  building  into  five  dwellings,. 
Baguall  Hall  Estate,  for  Mr.  John  Keats.  Quantities 
supplied.  Mr.  VV.  Lamer  Sugden,  architect  : — 

Grosveuor  £750  0 0 

Matthews  Bros.  737  0 0 

Ileuth 690  0 0 

Nadin  590  15  0 

Green  & Hall  505  O 0 

Leek  (accepted)  485  0 0 

Harding  481  10  0 


Grosvenor-str.‘f-t,  Leek, 
applied.  Mr.  W.  Lurner 


F >r  woodwork  of  four  houses  in 
for  M r.  John  Nadiu.  Quantities  s 
Sugden,  architect : — 

Jos.  Hudson 

Jas.  Hudson  

Bayley  & Morris  

Curding  (accepted) 

Green  & Hall  

Wood  Bros , 


139  12  0 


For  two  houses  in  Portland-street,  Leek,  for  Mr.  J.  Nadin. 

Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  W.  Laruer  Sugden,  architect  : — 

Carding  £101  0 O 

Bayley  &.  Morriss  101  5 0 

Jos.  Hudson  98  14  0 

Green  & Hull  95  0 O 

Jas.  Hudson  91  16  10 

Wood  Bros,  (accented)  74  7 6 


For  swimming-baths,  Rochester.  Mr.  George  Ruck, 
architect : — 

If  paved  with  Tiles. 
.£1,608  £ 1,755 


Harman  & Kiug 

Callund  

Goose  

Cutes  

Dover  Bros.  

West  

Naylar  . 


1,629  1,73) 

1,574  1,679 

1,565  1,1-45 

1,513  1,597 

1,439  1,525 

1,417  1,  <95 


Bail  * Gammon  (accepted)  1,392  1,163 


Castle-rc  , . 

Mr.  Jumes  Robert  Furniss,  architect  — 

Bigwood  (accepted)  £316 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  The  Cedars,  Blackwell, 
Bromsgrove,  for  Mr.  Thos  Scott.  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
architect,  Birmingham.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Mathews £1,821  0 0 

Smith  1,694  0 0 

Brazier  & Weaver  (accepted)  ...  1,526  0 0 

Thomas  1,502  0 0 

For  well-pumps,  and  fixing  in  a well  300  ft.  deep,  and  a 
windmill  for  driving  same,  at  Owslebury,  near  Winchester. 
A.  W.  Galbraith,  engiueer 

Warner&Sons £11)  0 0 

Tyler  423  0 0 

Owens  & Co *>5  0 0 

Jackson 397  15  0 

Adams 386  10  O 

l’ontifex  & Wood  383  0 0 

Soper  376  16  4 

Tilley  36  . 17  6 

King  & Wingate  350  0 O 


For  national  penny  bank  aud  artisans’ dwellings,  Clerk- 
euwell  branch : — 

Aitcbison  & Walker,  accepted.] 
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For  shops,  offices,  &c.,  in  Parliament-street,  S. IV.,  for 
Sir  Sidney  H.Waterlow,  Bart.,  M.P.  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Hunt,  joint  architects.  Quantities 
By  Messrs.  Linzdell  & GitT&rd  :— 

Lucas  Bros £6,26)  0 0 

C'arke  & Bracey  0,258  0 0 

Col  a & Sons  ..: 6,099  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons  6,030  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson. 5,957  0 0 

Patrick  A:  Sons 5,934  0 0 

Braid  At  Co 6,790  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 5,636  0 0 

Hills  & Higgs  6,591  0 0 

Brass  (accepted) 6,547  0 0 


For  a new  church  at  Nuthurst,  near  Knowle.  Mr.  John 
Cotton,  architect.  Birmingham.  Quantities  supplied:  — 

Brazier  & Weaver  £2.435  0 0 

Davies  Bros 2, 400  0 0 

Wilson  ft  Son  2,390  0 0 

Robinson 2,?22  0 0 

Smallwood  ft  Co 2,220  0 0 

Partridge  2,17)  O 0 

Barnsley  ft  Son  (accepted)  2,123  0 0 

In  wood  2,117  0 0 


For  village  club  at  Clapham,  near  Bedford,  for  Mr. 

James  Howard.  Mr.  John  Usher,  architect : — 

Potter £012  0 0 

Lilley  690  0 0 

Foster 570  « 0 

Knight  & Boston 500  0 0 

Adams 550  0 0 

Freshwater  (accepted)  639  0 0 


For  Cornhill  Chambers,  Nos.  08  ft  69,  Cornhill,  for 
Messrs.  Lam  plough  ft  Co.  Mr.  Thus.  Harris,  architect 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mann  A;  Saunders  -.  - 

Browne  ft  Robinson  £0,159  0 0 

Brass  7,953  0 0 

Wall  Bros 7,897  0 0 

Fish 7,6  0 0 0 

Hobson  7,420  O 0 

Downs 7,279  0 0 


For  engineers’  works  at  the  new  Workhouse,  Endell- 
street,  including  steam,  hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  steam- 
boilers,  steam-engine,  laundry  machinery,  and  cooking 
apparatus  and  tanks,  for  the  parish  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Giles,  Bloomsbury : — 

Administrative  Endell-street 

Block.  Block. 

Strode  & Co £0,762  0 0 £2,383  10  0 

Mason 0.630  10  0 2,237  18  0 

Fraser.  Bros 6,496  0 0 2,281  0 0 

Rosser  & Russell 6,360  0 0 2,140  0 0 

P.  & W 6,430  0 0 2/70  0 0 

Clarke  6,320  0 0 2,120  0 0 

Smith,  Son,  & Co.  ...  6,195  0 0 1,930  0 0 

F.  G.  ill.  Vigor 6,037  0 0 2,067  0 0 

Berry  ft  Sons  5,723  0 0 1.922  0 0 

J.  a:  F.  May  (accepted)  5,700  0 0 1,810  0 0 


For  Oat-pipes  and  Fitfingt. 

Castle  £719  4 O'.....  £389  16  0! 

Bouslield  620  10  0 412  0 0 

P.  & W 609  0 0 29  ) 0 0 

Pearse  ft  Co 658  12  0 315  11  3 

Morter  652  0 0 312  17  0 

1*.  Brown  552  0 0 271  10  0 

F.  Brown 617  18  6 3 1 15  9 

White  ft  Son  653  13  3 264  18  7 

Rosser  ft  Russell 531  10  0 283  0 0 

Tavlor  515  13  8 270  0 1 

Jones 605  12  0 275  14  0 

Mason 472  6 0 242  1 0 0 

Greene  A Son  4 11  3 6 256  19  0 

Crouch  458  0 0 2217  11  0 

Vaughan  ft  Co 433  19  4 230  7 10 

Smith,  Son,  ft  Co.  ...  410  0 0 212  0 0 

Land  ft  Co 409  16  0 203  12  0 

Clarke 4^6  10  0 204  0 0 

Strode  ft  Co 402  0 0 2(16  18  0 

Berry 372  0 0 184  0 0 

J & F.  May  (accepted)  345  0 0 210  0 0 

Worrell  &'  Co 341  7 0!  185  10  6! 
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For  the  restoration  of  the  old  Council  Cliamli| 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Abingdon.  Berks.  % 
Morris  & Stallwood,  Heading,  architects  — | 

Wyatt  ft  Son 61,331  ll  jl 

Wheeler,  Bros 1,300  CO 

Silver  ft  Sons  (accepted)  1,181  ll 


For  stabling  at  Lansdowne  House,  Heading.  * 
Morris  ft  Stallwood,  architects: — 

Higgs  ft  Sheppard  (accepted) £565  IE. ) 


For  caretakers’  cottages  at  Coley  and  Ei« 
Schools,  f"r  the  Reading  School  Board.  Messsi 
& Stallwood,  architects  : — 

Sea  rle  (accepted) £483  £i0 


For  small  stabling  at  the  new  viearage-house.Jl 

. . t.  . ■ ir nr o.  o._n._Q  r 


r Reading.  MessrB.  Morris  ft  Stallwoij 


field,  n 

tects : — _ 

Silver  (accepted) £213  It.! 


For  building  four  oottages  at  lladstock,  for  1 j 
Wilkins:- 

Cutlcy £913* 

Wheeler 750  J 

Tovey 691.  ■ 

Bird  (accepted)  670  'J 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  the  erection  of  a new  vicarage-house  at  Vowehurcb, 
Herefordshire.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen- Barker,  architect:— 

Sandford £2,010  0 0 

Welsh 1/-94  0 0 

Coleman  Bros.  1,598  0 0 

Godwin  1,553  0 0 

Ro wherry  1,645  0 0 

Watkins 1,499  0 0 

In  wood  1,483  0 0 

Balcombe  1,4.0  0 0 

Giles  (accepted)  1,456  0 0 


For  new  business  promises,  Broad-street,  Reading, 
for  Mr.  J.  Belcher.  Messrs.  Brown  ft  Albury,  archi- 
tects : — 


East 

1,374  17 

0 

,,  (reduced,  accepted)... 

....  1,282  17 

0 

For  new  vicarage,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Marylebone-road, 
Messrs.  Spalding  ft  Evans,  architects.  Quautities  by  Mr. 
George  Fleetwood 

Extra  for 
Pitch-pine. 

Braid  ft  Co £2,285  £luu 

Roberts,  Bros 2,240  40 

Patman  4 Fotheringham  ..  2,175  69 

Ansell  2,100  49 

Temple  ft  Foster  ..  2,' 30  50 

Long-mire  ft  Burge  1,996  87 

Outhwaito  ft  Son  (accepted)  1,946  ......  47 


For  County  Police  Station  at  Windsor,  Berks.  Mr. 

Jos.  Morris,  county  surveyor.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 

Alorris  & Stallwood  : — 

Kearley  £2, 2 0 0 0 

Taylor 2,166  0 0 

Dover,  Bros.,  ft  Co 2,137  0 0 

Kempsell 2,100  0 0 

Silver  ft  Sons 2,' 91  0 0 

Prout  2/77  0 0 

Reavell  2,074  4 0 

Jones  ft  Co 2, ' 38  0 0 

Sim  1,997  0 0 

Crook  1,995  0 0 

Wooubridge  I,ws6  0 0 

Bebington  1,976  0 0 

Naylar  (accepted)  1,912  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  White  Lion  Tavern,  High-street, 
Islingt  n.  Mr.  T.  Sams,  architect:  — 

Williams  ft  Son  £1,034  0 0 

S.  &G.  L.  Mann 1,034  0 0 

Colls  & Son  978  0 0 

Hanley  890  0 0 

Mi-La - hlan  ft  Soa.. 80S  0 0 

Russell  828  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Club,  Hnggerstone.  Mr.  E.  R.  Blatchley,  architect. 
Quautities  supplied-.— 

Anlev  £673  0 0 

Downs  & Co 561  0 0 

Tuylor  ft  I’arlitt  659  0 0 

Steel,  Bros 555  0 0 

Sargeant  (accepted)  r -.  £48  10  0 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  three  houses  in  Copen 


bagen-place,  Limehouso,  for  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Westley, 
architect : — 

Harris  ft  Wardrop  

Taylor  & Parfilt  

Palmer  

Walker  

Williams,  Jones,  ft  Co. 

Curtis 

Braggcr 


719  0 0 
690  0 0 
167  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  Overhill-road,  Dulwich.  Mr.  R, 
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Egyptian  Architecture, 
New  Facts. 


HE  so-called  Middle 
qgm*  Empire  of  Egypt,  oi 
!Ilga"p=g|i  that  period  of  its 
pi  I ! existence  till  the  time 

Lj  of  the  Ptolemies  froir 
the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty, 
presents  a great 
change  in  its  archi- 
tecture. The  temple 
assumed  greater  de- 
velopment, and  the 
original  shrines  were 
^enriched  with  perip- 
irts  and  halls  of  columns  in  a line  of  the 
of  the  shrine.  Before  the  doorways 
iced  towering  obelisks,  one  at  each 
else  colossal  figures  ; and,  when  these 
nting,  huge  tablets,  recording  in  many 
lieroglyphs  the  praises  of  the  founder 
llisher  of  the  temple.  Besides  these 
ms,  the  approach  to  the  building  was 
a dromos  or  avenue  of  sphinxes  or 
tatues,  and  this  last  kind  of  approach 
ied  by  the  Greeks  at  the  shrine  of 
laa.  The  temple  also  had  an  outer  wall 
ite  of  sun-dried  bricks,  the  Greek  peri- 
iThe  energies  and  wealth  of  the  country 
| longer  deveted  to  heaping  up  geo- 
Jiountains  or  pyramids,  but  still  to  the 
Ion  of  colossal  buildings  with  columns 
jilptures  finely  carved  and  brightly 
1 Each  portion  of  the  temple  had  its 
iiate  sculptures.  The  obelisks  repre- 

Ihe  triumphal  columns,  and  the  deoora- 
sculptures  applied  to  the  shafts  of  the 
ilumns  of  the  colonnades  no  doubt 
>d  the  idea  of  the  sculptured  shafts  of 
;ple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  the  subse- 
jiumphal  columns  of  the  Romans  where 
I relief  tells  the  history  of  a campaign. 
,ame  way  the  pylons  or  propylma  of  the 
: n temples  were  the  prototype  of  the 
triumphal  arch,  and  the  sculptures  of  the 
i n propylon  were  essentially  the  repre- 
ns  of  the  wars  and  military  exploits  of  the 
i who  dedicated  them  to  the  gods.  The 
n temple  was  rectangular,  and  there 
3 circular  buildings  in  Egypt  except 
ss,  s’enti,  which  were  domes  like  half  an 
•h  a door  in  the  middle  to  pour  in  the 
nd  which  were  probably  imitated  from 
Qasval  wigwam  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
a of  elevating  these  domes  on  columns 
does  not  appear  in  any  architecture  of  a 
nod.  The  vicissitudes  and  additions  of 
it  temple  of  Karnak  are  well  shown  in 
rk  of  Mariette  Bey  entitled  “ Karnak, 
Topographique  et  Archmologique,”  fo., 
1875,  tracing  its  condition  from  the 
1 dynasty  to  the  Ptolemies.  In  this 
iriette  has  followed  that  of  Lepsius  for  a 
of  the  maps.  It  shows  the  development 
temple  by  the  continued  additions  of 


court-yards  one  after  another  in  the  direction 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  original  shrine,  although 
occasionally  courts  were  added  on  the  side,  and 
at  an  angle  to  the  original  building.  The 
temples,  it  appears  from  the  papyrus  of 
Rameses  III.,  had  groves  and  gardens,  in  which 
were  planted  valuable  exotic  trees,  and  there 
was  a great  lake  or  pond  at  Karnak,  which  was 
essential,  for  sacred  or  other  purposes,  to  the 
service  of  the  temple.  There  was  also  a place 
for  the  reception  of  prisoners  of  war,  who  were 
given  by  the  king  to  the  service  of  the  god  ; and 
there  must  have  been  dormitories  for  the  priests 
and  cells  for  those  who  dwelt,  as  it  appears  from 
the  Greek  papyri,  in  a kind  of  monachism  in  the  i 
temples.  In  all  oases  roofs  were  flat,  but  many  | 
of  the  courts  were  hypsechral.  The  dominant 
type  of  the  temples,  rooms,  and  details  was  the 
rectangle ; the  columns  were  cylindrical,  with 
different  capitals  of  the  lotus  aud  papyrus  flower  , 
to  imitate  the  stem  and  flower  of  these  water- 
plants,  or  else  with  palm  - leaves,  to  make 
the  column  imitate  the  palm.  Occasionally, 
columns  were  replaced  by  caryatid  figures, 
which  carried  the  roof,  and  in  the  rock  temples 
they  represent  the  monarch  and  builder  in  the 
type  of  Osiris.  In  the  temples  of  Atlior,  or 
Aphrodite,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  the  columns  are 
surmounted  by  her  bust,  head-dress,  and  collar, 
and  represent  standards  surmounted  by  the 
head  of  the  goddess.  One  feature  of  Egyptian 
columns  was  sculpturing  the  shaft  with  figures 
in  intaglio,  in  divisions,  a principle  represented  in 
the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesup, 
and  carried  to  its  full  development  in  the 
triumphal  columns  of  the  Roman  emperors  j 
from  an  Egyptian  origin.  In  all  these  works 
the  Egyptians  showed  great  skill  and  artistic 
talent,  but  were  deficient  in  some  details,  and 
their  rectangular  constructions  are  never  per- 
fectly accurate,  either  as  to  the  length  or  paral- 1 
Jelism  of  sides.  Attached  to  some  of  the 
temples,  as  Dendera,  were  crypts,  or  under- 
ground chambers,  recently  discovered  by 
Mariette  Bey,  at  Dendera,  which  contained  the 
valuables  of  the  temples.  Although  the  temples 
were  on  the  largest  scale,  they  were  chiefly  a 
series  of  courts,  the  smaller  part  being  the  naos 
or  adytum,  placed  at  the  end,  and  containing  the 
statues  of  the  deities.  The  approach  to  the 
main  building,  at  the  time  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties,  was  formed  by  a 
dromos  or  avenue  of  sphinxes  and  lions,  and 
these  often  oonducted  the  worshipper  or 
marked  the  passage  from  one  court  to  auother. 
Tbe  profusion  of  columns  is  the  predominant 
feature  of  the  architecture.  Little  or  no  infor- 
mation, however,  is  afforded  by  the  monu- 
ments about  the  names  and  details  of  the 
portions  of  the  temples  beyond  notices  of  a few 
rooms,  such  as  the  mesxen  or  manmesi,  the 
place  of  the  birth  of  the  god,  and  the  expres- 
sions “ hall,”  usx,  for  the  hypmbbral  courts, 
that  of  db  or  “sanctuary”  for  the  adytum, 
and  the  pa  en  s’  a for  the  “archive-room”  or 
“library.”  It  is  not  till  the  Ptolemaic  period 
that  much  information  is  afforded  by  the  in- 


scriptions, and  that  is  by  the  Temple  of  Den- 
derah,  published  by  Duemichen  and  Mariette. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  Entrance  or  Great 
Court  was  called  the  Uskli  Nut  or  “ Hall  of  the 
Goddess  Nut,”  one  of  the  titles  or  forms  of  the 
Goddess  Athor;  that  the  second  hall  was  the 
Uskh  or  “ Hall”  of  “ her  Majesty,”  or  the  same 
goddess.  The  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  a court 
of  chambers  was  called  the  Uskh  Nub  or  “ Gold 
Hall.”  The  chambers  on  the  three  sides  bore 
: the  titles  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
attached,  as  “the  place  or  chamber  of  Birth,’’ 
or  “ New  Birth”;  the  chamber  of  the  boat  of 
the  Goddess  Athor,  the  chamber  of  Denderah, 
the  chamber  of  fire,  that  of  the  god  Ra,  the 
chamber  of  purification,  the  hall  of  iBis,  lady  of 
Athribis,  the  treasury  of  supplies,  the  chamber 
of  the  ark  and  clothes.  Other  halls  had  similar 
descriptions  attached  to  the  chambers  in  them. 
Considering  that  all  the  temples  were  covered 
with  sculptures  aud  paintings,  it  is,  of  course, 
to  some  extent  evident  that  they  must  have 
been  appropriate  to  their  respective  halls  and 
chambers.  These  are  arrayed  in  several  rows 
side  by  side,  and  represent  the  king  standing  on 
one  side  and  the  deity  on  the  other,  accompanied 
by  their  names,  titles,  and  speeches.  Thus  in  the 
lower  row  of  one  of  the  corridors  at  Dendera, 
the  king  offers  his  heart  to  the  Goddess  Athor, 
sistra  to  Athor  and  Horus  of  Edfu,  incense  and 
libations  or  fire  and  water  to  Osiris  and  Isis  for 
a good  inundation,  vases  of  wine  to  Athor, 
flowers  to  the  goddess,  fields  to  Athor  and  her 
son  Horus,  sistra  to  Isis  and  Ahi,  food  to  Isis 
and  Horus  in  a succession  of  pictures,  in  which 
the  goddess  promises  him  in  return  to  beloved  of 
men  and  women,  a good  vintage,  high  inundation* 
and  other  benefits.  In  the  smaller  chambers  the 
pictures  are  equally  appropriate,  the  monarch 
being  depicted  as  offering  valuables  in  the 
treasury,  oils  and  cosmetics  in  the  laboratories. 
One  series  of  sculptures,  however,  prevails  in 
the  temples,  and  is  found  complete  at  Dendera, 
representing,  in  four  compartments,  the  initia- 
tion or  coronation  of  the  king.  The  monarch 
proceeds  dressed  in  royal  costume,  preceded  by 
five  banners,  to  the  temple ; he  then  receives 
the  purification,  or  baptism,  from  Horus  and 
Thoth,  after  that  the  crowns  of  Upper  and 
Loiver  Egypt ; and  finally  presents  himself  before 
the  goddess ; but  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  in 
all  instances,  these  scenes,  although  some  repre- 
sent the  monarch  making  the  first  brick  for  the 
building  of  the  edifice.  The  other  subjects 
found  in  the  temples  are  too  numerous  to 
describe,  embracing  various  religious  scenes. 
The  principal  point  about  the  templeB  is  that, 
although  painting  and  sculpture  rapidly  declined 
under  the  Ptolemies,  and  Roman  architecture 
visibly  improved,  especially  the  shape  and 
arrangement  of  columns  and  architraves,  and 
that  the  names  aud  uses  of  the  various  chambers 
aud  halls  are  distinctly  given  in  the  Ptolemaic 
temples.  The  speos  or  excavated  rock  temples 
disappear  at  this  period  entirely,  and  the  whole 
system  of  the  necropolis  altered  also,  which 
began  to  be  executed  in  another  manner.  It  is 
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remarkable  that  there  are  no  other  remains  of 
civil  architecture,  although  bridges  are  repre- 
sented over  the  Tanitic  or  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  monuments  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  and  that  granaries,  arsenals,  barracks, 
and  fortifications  have  entirely  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  traces  of  the  wall  of 
Sesostris,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  th 
fortified  works  at  Samneh  and  El  Kab,  in  which 
are  found  all  the  elements  of  modern  fortifica 
tion,  the  terre  pleine,  the  rampart,  the  berm, 
ramp,  ditch,  and  sally-port,  and  some  ol 
these  as  old  as  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Several 
of  these  works  were  executed  in  unbaked 
bricks,  and  have  consequently  crumbled 
away.  The  same  applies  to  most  of  the 
walls  which  surrounded  edifices.  These  brick 
walls  had  occasionally  doors  inserted  into  them 
of  another  material,  as  the  granite  door  dis- 
covered in  part  of  the  peribolos  at  El  Kab  ; and 
a kind  of  double  wall  at  Abydos,  discovered 
comparatively  re^ntly,  has  low  buttresses  to 
support  it.  Besides  the  public  buildings  and 
offices  which  have  disappeared,  few  remains 
of  the  domestic  architecture  have  survived. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  origin- 
ally made  of  mud,  with  roofs  of  palm- 
branches  also  covered  with  the  same  substance. 
They  were  rectangular,  with  rectangular 
chambers  at  the  side  of  the  court-yard ; and 
although  they  reached,  according  to  Diodorus,  to 
the  height  of  five  stories,  none  have  remained. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  numerous  founda- 
tions around  the  temples,  that  the  houses  of  the 
great  cities  were  grouped  round  them,  and  that 
the  temples  towered  up  as  modem  cathedi'als 
in  the  centre  of  the  towns.  Although  many 
representations  of  houses  are  seen  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  temples  and  tombs,  showing  that 
the  wealthier  houses  had  extensive  grounds  and  , 
gardens  attached  to  them,  and  that  the  city 
may  have  spread  over  a vast  area,  no  traces  of 
a continuous  street  or  quarter  of  any  city  has 
been  made  out.  From  the  papyri,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  houses  even  of  the  poorer 
persons  or  working  classes  were  approached  by 
avenues  of  trees.  Not  only  do  the  papyri  and 
tombs  give  some  information  about  the  houses, 
but  one,  in  mentioning  the  barber,  describes  him 
as  wandering  from  street  to  street  in  search  of 
employment,  and  the  word  street,  mer,  is  deter- 
mined by  a labyrinthal  line  like  the  Greek 
key-pattern,  showing  that  the  streets  were 
winding,  and  not  laid  out  in  straight  lines, 
crossing  each  other  at  rectangles.  In  fact, 
the  town  may,  in  its  ground-plan,  have  re- 
sembled the  labyrinth  itself,  especially  at  the 
earlier  periods.  Recently  the  wooden  model  of 
a house  has  been  discovered  at  Thebes,  with  its 
columns  and  figures  unfortunately  much  broken 
and  mutilated.  The  Egyptian  house  had  chim- 
neys or  malqufs, — not  for  the  fires,  but  to  catch 
the  north  wind,  to  cool  the  interior.  The  win- 
dows had  mats  or  shutters ; the  doors  were 
often  folding.  The  culinary  operations  often 
represented  in  the  tombs  do  not  throw  any  light 
on  the  arrangements  of  the  architecture  of  the 
kitchen,  except  that  the  cookiog-stoves  were 
detached ; and  of  the  sanitary  arrangements 
there  is  no  information,  modern  excavations  and 
researches  having  been  chiefly  exhausted  on 
temples  and  tombs,  especially  their  spoliation. 
It  is  only  the  great  monuments  which  have 
survived  or  attracted  attention,  and  the  remains 
of  the  houses  of  the  Pharaonic  period  have  been 
built  upon,  or  carried  away  so  repeatedly  and 
successively  that  scarcely  a vestige  of  the , 
original  ground-plan  attests  their  former  exist- 
ence. This,  however,  has  not  been  the  fate  of 
the  sepulchres.  The  pyramid  system  had  been 
continued  till  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  probably 
later,  but  after  the  invasion  of  the  Hykshos  or 
Shepherds,  the  tombs,  instead  of  being  exca- 
vated in  rocks,  and  covered  by  these  geomet.  ic 
mounds,  were  tunnelled  in  rectangular  passages 
in  right  lines  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Bab  el  Molouk,  and  only  diverted  from  the 
right  lines  when  they  came  across  or  near  to  a 
former  sepulchre  which  the  architect  wished  to 
avoid.  These  tombs  at  Thebes  commence  with 
the  eighteenth  and  terminate  with  the  twentieth 
dynasty.  The  entrances  were  afterwards  care- 
fully concealed  and  filled  up,  to  protect  the 
royal  mummies  ; but  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Rameses  X.  sacrilegious  Egyptians,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  papyri,  had  penetrated  the  sepul- 
chres, and  burnt  and  plundered  the  mummies 
and  coffins.  Taking  the  western  valley  of  the  El 
Asassif  in  addition  to  the  Bab  el  Molouk,  twenty- 
four  tombs  of  kings  and  queens  have  been 
discovered,  not  indeed  so  many  as  there  men- 


tioned by  Strabo  showing  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  constructed.  The  tombs  are  long 
rectangular  galleries,  with  recesses  passing  into 
a large  rectangular  hall,  in  which  the  sarco- 
phagus was  deposited.  Some  information  on 
the  names,  dimensions,  and  destination  of  the 
different  parts  of  one  of  the  royal  tombs  is 
afforded  by  a papyrus  at  Turin,  representing 
the  ground-plan  of  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IV.  at 
the  Bab  el  Molouk.  This  plan,  which  is  imperfect, 
does  not  agree  with  the  actual  one  of  the  tomb 
as  given  in  the  “Description  de  l’Egypte,” 
vol.  ii.,  pi.  79,  fig.  7.  The  plan,  however,  has 
some  defects,  as  it  represents  the  hill  on  which 
the  tomb  has  been  excavated  as  granite  instead 
of  limestone.  The  plan  is  accompanied  with 
inscriptions  traced  in  black  in  hieratic,  and 
close  to  the  door,  which  is  represented  bolted, 
is  “ the  position  of  the  door.”  The  length  of 
the  entrance-passage  is  stated  to  be  35  cubits, 
the  breadth  6 cubits,  and  the  height  to  the 
ceiling  9 cubits  4 palms,  decorated  with  chiselled 
work  filled  with  paint.”  The  dimensions  ex- 
tended to  the  outer  door,  for  the  length  of  the 
corridor  is  described  “as  30  cubits,  and  the 
breadth  5 cubits  1 palm.”  At  the  right  side  of 
the  corridor  is  figured  a recess,  described  as  “ a 
niche  of  2 cubits  long,  1 cubit  2 palms  broad, 
and  1 cubit  2 palms  deep.”  These  exist  on  the 
actual  plan.  From  this  corridor  commenced  a 
rectangular  chamber,  entered  by  a door,  which 
is  represented  bolted,  and  which  has  at  the  door 
the  words  “ the  place  of  the  door.”  At  the 
upper  part  is  written,  “ The  waiting-hall,  of 
9 cubits  long,  8 cubits  broad,  and  painted  with 
sculptnres  filled  with  paint.”  The  middle  of 
this  hall  has  “ Passage  of  the  entrance-corridor, 

3 cubits.”  This  hall  by  another,  also  entered 
by  a door,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  is  represented 
the  cover  of  the  sarcophagus  of  the  king,  made 
of  granite,  in  shape  of  a royal  cartouche,  having 
in  relief  the  god  Osiris,  with  Isis  and  Nephthys 
at  his  sides.  The  inscription  on  this  part  of  the 
plan  calls  it  “the  Golden  Hall,” — UskhNub , — a 
term  also  applied  to  the  temple,  “ in  which  he 
“ lies  16  cubits  square  and  10  cubits  high,”  and 
adds  after,  “ painted  with  engraved  sculptures 
filled  with  colours.”  The  following  additional 
remark,  “ decorated  with  subjects  relative  to 
his  majesty  [the  king],  on  four  sides,  and  the 
gods  of  the  lower  hemisphere”  or  “ Hades.”  This 
is  followed  by  a statement  checking  the  dimen- 
sions, as  “ from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
divine  corridor  to  the  Golden  Hall,  136  cubits 

2 palms  ” ; and  this  is  followed  by  another 
relating  to  the  subsequent  portions,  as 
from  the  Gold  Hall  to  the  Silver  Hall,  and  to 
the  most  beautiful  chamber,  24  cubits  3 palms, 
making  160  cubits  5 palms.”  To  this  succeeds 
another  rectangular  chamber,  also  entered  by  a 
door,  with  the  following  description.  The  cor- 
ridor, which  is  in  “ the  place  for  the  sepulchral 
figures,  of  14  cubits  3 palms  long,  5 broad,  and 
6 cubits  2 palms  high,”  with  the  usual  descrip- 
tion of  the  paintings.  At  the  right  side  is  a 
kind  of  side-room,  described  as  “ the  chamber 
where  the  offerings  to  the  god  were  deposited, 

4 cubits  4 palms  long,  1 cubit  5 palms  high,  and 
1 palm  2 fingers  deep.”  This  was  not  closed 
by  a door.  Besides  this,  at  the  right  side  nearer 
the  door,  was  another  rectangular  chamber, 
closed  by  a door  of  10  cubits  long,  3 broad, 

3 cubits  3 palms  high.  In  a line  with  the  cor- 
ridors is  the  last  chamber,  called  “ the  silver 
chamber  or  treasury  of  the  decorations”  or 
valuables,  10  cubits  long,  3 cubits  1 palm  broad, 

4 cubits  high.”  Although  the  plan  does  not 
correspond  with  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
tomb  of  Rameses  IV.,  it  may  have  been  one 
prepared  but  not  acted  upon,  but  still  gives  the 
general  design  of  these  tombs.  The  long  cor- 
ridors for  the  passage  of  the  sarcophagus,  the 
ante-room  ; the  sepulchral  chamber,  in  which 
the  sarcophagus  was  deposited  ; the  room  for  the 
sepulchral  figures  ; and  another  room  for  the 
ornaments  or  decorations ; while  the  niches  and 
rooms  at  the  sides  of  the  corridors  held  other 
sepulchral  objects,  and  completed  the  final 
deposit  of  the  deceased  king.  These  require- 
ments, more  or  less  abridged  or  diversified,  were 
carried  out  in  the  sepulchres  of  queens,  princes, 
and  princesses,  all  of  which,  till  the  close  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty,  pierced  the  solid  calcareous 
rocks  at  the  Theban  necropolis.  Greater  diversity 
prevailed  in  private  tombs,  which  were  con- 
structed at  Gournah,  with  chapels  and  sub- 
terraneous chambers  and  corridors ; but  the  last 
great  sepulchre  is  that  of  Petamenophis,  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  of  great  extent,  and  with 
portions  vaulted  with  arches.  The  tombs  of  the 
monarchs  after  the  twentieth  dynasty  are  un- 
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known,  but  may  be  subsequently  discov  s 
other  sites,  as  Bubustis  or  Sais,  although  :> 
unfortunately,  convincing  evidence  thr»] 
have  been  rifled  and  probably  destroyed.: 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PARTHEJ; 

The  question  as  to  “the  mode  in  wli; 
interior  of  a Greek  temple  was  lighted”  Ilf 
ceived  much  attention  in  Europe,  and  es  | 
in  England;  it  has  been  the  subject  oil 
pamphlets,  chapters,  and  of  discusBionnJ 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Ii] 
those  who  have  put  forth  their  own  vieT!* 
it  with  unfaltering  confidence  can  scarceu 
that  it  still  fairly  remains  a question j-i] 
to  say,  there  is  still  far  more  difference 
spectable  opinions  regarding  it,  than  can 
down  as  that  mere  residuum  of  irrational} 
which  is  ever  invincible  by  most  pe 
braying  in  the  logical  mortar.  It  I 
fectly  fair  for  the  advocate  of  a particii 
original  solution  to  be  confident  that  tl 
will,  at  last,  come  round  to  the  same  at  i 
own  conviction,  and  to  be  a little  impatii 
the  world  moves  so  slowly  towards  so  n 
consummation.  Such,  however,  is  thei 
way,  especially  in  relation  to  a subject 
does  not  involve  responsibilities  of  in 
and  immediate  action.  Still,  when  a q 
merely  abstract  though  it  be,  and  thouf 
some  may  call  merely  a question  of  hi 
art  is  concerned,  it  is  not  the  less  a m 
opprobrium  when  the  question  has,  ii 
considerable  interest,  that  those  who  a 
petent  to  entertain  it  should  thrust  it  i 
carelessness  or  idleness  without  settling 
definite  conclusion.  The  outside  worli 
right  to  require  from  candid  and  consc 
experts  a declaration  of  some  weight  an 
ment.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  t 
forthcoming  in  any  matter,  its  import 
duly  studied,  is  decisive  and  positive,  ei 
the  certainty  of  a particular  solution, 
superior  probability  of  one,  the  equal 
bility  of  more  than  one,  or  the  genera 
tainty  or  insufficiency  of  all.  In  a b 
question  the  issue  is  simple,  and  so  slr 
the  result  upon  a show  of  hands.  The  a? 
ment  of  the  discussion  sine  die,  or  the  sefri' 
of  an  ultimate  appeal  by  a majority!! 
before  a disinterested  court,  imply  neith 
nor  less  than  a serious  intellectual  fla'f 
where.  Otherwise  and  in  other  places  ‘ 
resolution  is  carried  with  difficulty  by  a ei 
on  a close  division,  need  not  argue  moi 
that  other  interests  are  in  question  bes:i 
merits  of  the  ostensible  issue ; but  in  i) 
of  science  it  implies  that  a division  h 
taken  prematurely,  before  the  fruits  of  diso 
have  matured,  and  discussion,  there)! 
bound  to  proceed. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  for  it  but 
up  again  the  discussion  as  to  the  mode  cl 
ing  the  interior  of  Greek  temples,  and  enci 
to  move  it,  if  possible,  one  step  neareil 
least,  a provisional  settlement,  bo  it  tf 
distinct  recognition  of  how  much  we  at  :i 
do  not  and  cannot  know. 

The  immediate  invitation  to  revive  the  ; 
sion  comes  from  beyond  the  Atlantic.  L 
the  papers  of  the  Harvard  Art  Club  is  se: 
from  the  United  States,  entitled  “ The' 
thral  Question.”  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.. 
Thacker  Clarke,  architect,  who  passed  t| 
London  last  year  on  his  way  to  Greek  11 
expend  time  and  labour,  and  much  morel, 
on  an  original  examination  of  Greek  :] 
Doric  architecture  more  particularly.  Et  , 
architects  will  be  found  to  have  left  h 
scanty  gleanings  in  this  field.  The  gi. 
service  which  he  could  render  in  this  di 
would  probably  be  to  present  the  won; 
surveys  of  the  temples  of  Theseus  at  Athd 
the  great  temple  at  Passtum,  execute'  i 
some  approach  to  the  completeness  of  tl 
thenon  of  Penrose.  It  wei’e  sanguine  ini', 
expect,  and  it  probably  is  not  expected,  tl 
monumental  aid  is  still  obtainable  that! 
upon  the  so-called  hypcethral  question! 
bypcethral  question  so-called, — for,  inde« 
title  is  a misnomer  as  applied  to  a 
sion  how  temples  that  are  positively  i 
guished  from  proper  hypaethral  templei 
lighted. 

To  the  mind  of  an  ancient  the  concepts 
temple  did  not  necessarily  imply  anybuih 
all, — at  least,  its  conditions  in  this  difi 
might  be  satisfied  by  a paved  and,  pel 
parapetted  area,  marked  off  as  sacred,  a 
apart  for  sacred  rites ; — that  a naos>  w 
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a dwelling,  a structure  in  which  the 
jof  a divinity  was  housed,  should  be 
’on  such  a site,  and  be  regarded  as 
iy  sacred,  was  natural,  bub  the  open-air 
i retained  its  distinction  as  consecrated, 
juite  in  accordance  with  this  usage  that 
3,  in  his  references  to  the  temple  at 
m,  speaks  of  the  open  courts  which 
Dd  between  the  temple  proper,  or 
1 the  surrounding  porticos, — the  Court  of 
lien,  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  so  forth, 
j hypcothral  temple,  the  temple  in  the 
' as  distinguished  from  that  undercover. 

13  that  had  lost  its  roof,  orthas  from  any 
ances  was  unfinished,  and  had  not 
the  roof  which  was  part  of  the  design, 

I called  hypsebhral  in  the  general  sense 
So  the  sky,  as  unroofed,  or  wanting  the 
t the  spcciGc  hypaothral  temple,  as 
by  Vitruvius,  was  one  which  might 
srnal  colonnades  like  the  Royal  Ex- 
but,  like  that,  was  destitute,  and 
to  remain  destitute,  of  a covering  roof 
central  avenue,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
Such  a temple  was  partially  covered 
artially  uncovered,  and  thus  contrasts 
absolutely  open-air  sacred  places  (sub 
xthraque)  which  in  another  place  he 
ihea  emphatically  as  independent  of 
are,  from  structures  in  true  architec- 
e,  Doric,  Corinthian,  or  Ionic  (1,  2).  It 
rue  that  when  he  describes  the  hypm- 
ple  he  speoiGes  that  it  has  ten  columns 
and  is  dipteral,  &c. ; but  this  is  only 
lay  examples  of  his  way  of  confusing 
eutal  and  the  characteristic.  Our 
ogicians  would  say  that  he  fails  by 
? to  “ quantify  his  predicate,”  and 
■vo  done  better  to  say  “ Decastyle 
ith  rooGess  naves  are  some  hypcethral 
; and  in  the  same  way,  “ Temples  with 
lumns  on  flank  are  some  hexastyles,” 

■e  saved  him  from  implying,  as  he  does, 
mple  which  had  not  this  exact  number 
is  on  flauk  was  a proper  hexastyle. 
the  case  is  clear  enough  to  a careful 
lat  the  characteristic  of  a proper 
temple  was  that  its  central  internal 
r area,  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  thus 
term  hypaethral  has  no  application 
to  temples  that  are  known  or  are 
o have  had  certainly  all  but  entirely 
roofs,  like  the  Parthenon,  or  the 
iEgiua  and  Bassm.  The  possibility 
mgement  for  the  admission  of  light, 

)f  light  and  air,  through  one  or  more 
in  the  roof,  of  limited  extent,  would 
us  to  apply  to  them  the  term  hypaa- 
a speak  of  any  such  limited  or  occa- 
iing  as  an  hypaithrum,  even  if  we  had 
to  coin  such  a noun  at  all,  to  which 
igers  would  have  a word  of  their  own 
therefore,  we  could  agree  that  Mr. 
successful  in  the  attempt  which  he 
most  adventurously,  and  with  com- 
iuduatry,  or  assent  to  any  other 
n that  hitherto  has  found  an  exponent 
sate,  the  determination  of  how  the 
• the  Parthenon  was  lighted  would 
ever,  not  the  “ hypaathral  question,” 
n-hypaathral.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
i to  an  “ hypmthral  question,”  nothing 
md,  in  any  consistent  sense  of  the 
;s.  A temple  designed  to  admit  the 
leaven  freely  at  all  times  upon  its 
■» — a temple  open  to  the  sky, — was 
.and  unquestionably  referred  to  as 
ii  but  that  alone;  and  there,  as  Dr. 
[ould  have  said,  “ is  an  end  on't.” 

Jrds  the  lighting  of  such  a temple  as 
,non,  however,  there  is  a very  serious 
»ecause  it  was  roofed, — for  the  very 
t it  was  non-hypaathral.  We  need  to 
hat  were  the  requirements,  what  were 
ties  in  meeting  these  when  fairly  and 
istimated.  As  regards  the  means  of 
lese  difficulties,  we  may  attempt  the 
>y  considering  by  what  variety  of 
active  at  least,  and  better  or  worse, 
ourselves  attack  the  difficulty  with 
ices  at  the  command  of  the  ancients; 
cantiness  of  remains  it  is  only  Anally 
>npare  conclusions  with  evidence,  more 
iecb  and  positive,  as  to  actual  Greek 


erected,  had  a full  length  of  100  ft.  nearly,  and 
a breadth  of  60  ft.  The  pedestal  was  at  about 
60  ft.  from  the  entrance.  The  opening  of  this 
single  eastern  door  was  about  16  ft.,  with  32  ft. 
height.  No  direct  sunlight  could  ever  enter  by 
this  door,  which,  set  back  more  than  30  ft.  from 
the  edge  of  the  stylobato,  was  also  partially 
covered,  even  in  a direct  line,  by  the  columns  of 
the  shaded  pronaos  and  peristyle.  The  light 
obtainable,  even  at  such  disadvantage,  would 
doubtless  not  be  without  its  value,  but  was 
manifestly  insufficient  for  even  the  general  apart- 
ment, and  absolutely  without  effect  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  statue. 

Now,  the  requirement  for  the  display  of  this 
marvel  of  art  must  be  taken  into  chief  account, 
when  tho  modo  of  lighting  the  naos  is  in  ques- 
tion. Colossal  as  it  was,  it  was  Guished  in  every 
detail  with  tho  most  delicate  art,  from  the  very 
helmet,  with  its  griffins  and  surmounting  sphinx, 
to  the  edges  of  the  sandal  soles,  chased  with  the 
battle  of  centaurs;  the  rested  shield,  both 
within  and  on  the  outer  convex,  and  the  pedestal 
itself,  were. occupied  by  elaborate  compositions. 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  tho  whole  matter  that 
we  may  be  justiGed  in  taking  for  granted,  it  is 
that  such  a statue  in  an  apartment  especially 
designed  for  its  reception,  and  in  the  design  of 
which  Phidias  had  controlling  influence,  was 
most  effectively  displayed  ; aud  displaying 
sculpture  implies  a full  sufficiency  of  light,  and 
what  affects  the  architectural  considerations,  of 
light  that  arrives  from  above. 

It  must  be  frankly  said  that  we  come  here 
upon  a difficulty  that  puts  tho  theory  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  that  the  temple  was  lighted  exclusively 
by  artificial  light,  out  of  court  at  once.  After  a 
review,  which  occupies  his  entire  essay  but  for 
a final  paragraph,  of  difficulties  which  none  are 
disposed  to  underrate,  he  produces  at  last  as 
tho  single  undispersed  residuum  in  his  logical 
crucible,  even  this, — “In  viow  of  these  various 
considerations,  notwithstanding  the  now  general 
belief  to  the  contrary,  I cannot  but  believe  that 
the  Parthenon,  the  temples  of  Olympia  and 
Poseidonia, — in  short,  all  true  Greek  temples, 
were  covered  with  a complete  roof  and  ceiling, 
and  that  the  light  by  which  they  were  illumi- 
nated waa  artificial.”  Mr.  Norton,  of  Harvard 
College,  in  an  introductory  note  to  his  friend’s 
paper,  may  well  be  reminded,  aud  reminds  us  of 
tho  Miltonic  illumination,  in  which — 


“ Many  a row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
IVitli  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a sky.” 


'A  mere  summary  of  considerations  is 
all  that  can  be  ventured  on  here  ; it 
at  little  more  is  required,— nay,  that 
' is  practicable. 

s of  the  Parthenon, — the  main  apart- 
ie  further  end  of  which  the  chrysele- 
statue  of  Athene,  38  ft.  high,  was 


Nothing  less,  indeed,  would  be  needed  ; but  poetic 
imagination  is  more  ready  to  suggest  such  a 
scene  than  arcbmology  to  justify  it.  What 
lamps,  what  torches,  would  be  required,  and 
how  disposed  and  regulated  and  protected  ? Aud 
assuming  light  to  bo  so  obtained,  with  any 
approach  to  sufficiency,  what  was  to  be  arranged 
about  the  inevitable  fumes  and  smoke?  It 
may  be  safely  averred  that  no  assemblage, 
however  unstinted  of  such  ancient  lamps  or 
candelabra,  simple  and  compound,  that  are 
known  to  us  abundantly  enough,  either  in 
remains  or  description,  would  answer  the  re- 
quired purpose,  a purpose  most  assuredly  not 
restricted  to  a single  special  anniversary.  With 
every  expression  of  true  respect  for  the  genuine 
zeal  and  interest  in  the  exposition  of  this  para- 
dox, there  is  no  suppressing  the  conclusion,— 
Solvuntur  risu  tabula Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to 
have  provoked  tho  revival  of  the  notion  by 
alluding  to  it  as  obsolete ; he  will,  perhaps, 
take  warning,  aud  keep  stricter  watch  over  can- 
dour, and  not  again  imprudently  rouse  a fallacy 
that  has  gone  satisfactorily  to  sleep,  by  stepping 
aside  to  give  it  a passing  spurn  as  too  gross  for 
the  most  paradoxically  inclined. 

It  is,  however,  easier  to  denounce  and 
demonstrate  certain  theories  as  impossible  than 
to  settle,  among  several  that  are  iu  competition, 
which  is  moderately  plausible  and  which  most 
plausible.  There  are  cases,  and  this  it  is  to  be 
feared  is  among  them,  when  it  behoves  theorists 
to  be  on  their  guard  with  unusual  caution  ; to 
bethink  themselves  that  explanations  may  be 
possible  yet  scarcely  plausible ; and  even  that 
solutions  which  have  all  probabilities  in  their 
favour,  considering  what  evidence  is  forth- 
coming, may  possibly  be  wrong  after  all,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  evidence  is  iu  itself  not 
decisive  can  only  rank  as  possibilities.  Lord 
Melbourne  is  reported  to  have  said,  “ I wish  I 
could  be  as  certain  of  anything  as  Tom  Macaulay 
is  of  everything.”  All  honour  is  due  to  those 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions  in  any 
case;.  even  when  they  prove  mistaken  they 


have,  at  least,  helped  on  truth  by  challenging  the 
discussion  of  a definite  issue,  and  so  far  clearing 
the  ground ; but  tho  merit  of  such  courage  is 
marvellously  enhanced  when  the  opinion°  has 
been  tested  first  with  industry  and  care;  the 
courage  of  assertion  is  after  all  a virtue  of 
secondary  temper,  if  it  cannot  develop  into  the 
courage  to  modify,  or  even  to  renounce,  under 
due  stress  of  evidence  and  argument.  It  may 
be  seriously  doubted  whether  any  theory  as  to 
the  mode  of  lighting  the  interior  of  the  Parthenon 
has  yet  been  evolved,  that  entitles  its  most  confi- 
dent ad  vocate  to  any  more  positive  confidence  than 
that  it  may  bo  safely  entertained  as  provisionally 
plausible.  We  have  dismissed  the  theory  of 
lamp-light  illumination  as  marking  zero,  if  oven 
that  is  low  enough,  in  the  scale  of  plausibilities ; 
what,  lot  us  consider,  are  the  conditions  to  bo 
dealt  with  by  those  who  recognise  that  the 
statue  of  the  Goddess,  whose  special  mytho- 
logical attributes  associated,  and  evon  went  far 
to  identify  her,  with  the  cope  of  heaven,  could 
only  be  duly  exhibited  to  admiring  Hellas  iu 
radiant  daylight  direct  from  her  own  sky. 

Lateral  windows  we  would  say  there  were 
certainly  none,  were  it  not  for  fear  lest  tho 
positive  assertion  should  be  again  taken  as  a 
challenge  and  provoko  another  paradox.  So  far, 
however,  no  theorist  has  taken  this  view.  The 
light  from  the  door  was  not  only  insufficient, 
but  also  out  of  relation  to  the  statue, — a still 
more  serious  objection,  and  we  are  left  to 
exercise  daring  and  ingenuity  in  introducing 
light  through  the  roof, — introducing  light  and 
excluding  weather,  which,  in  the  country  where 
Boreas  was  fabled  to  have  carried  off  the 
nymph  Oreithyia,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Rain  at  Athens  can  descend  in  a deluge,  and 
architects  who  have  familiarity  with  the 
contingencies  of  scaffolding  in  an  exposed 
situation,  speak  very  respectfully  indeed  of  the 
wind  on  tho  Acropolis.  These  consideratmus 
make  it  difficult  to  give  that  assent  to  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Fergusson  in  this  case,  which  he 
so  constautly  commands,  in  virtue  of  something 
more  than  the  vigour  of  his  dialectic.  His 
section  of  the  Parthenon  (History  of  Archi- 
tecture in  all  Countries,  woodcut  113,  part  i., 
book  iii.  1865)  exhibits  a schome  for  admitting 
the  light  through  a clearstory, — in  his  own  words, 

“ similar  internally  to  those  found  in  all  the 
great  Egyptian  temples,”  but  with  a chauge  of 
arrangement  necessary  to  a sloping  roof.  Tho 
tiling,  in  fact,  is  shown  as  omitted  at  certain 
parts  over  either  aisle,  where  lateral  ridges 
were  to  be  admitted,  while  the  complete  and 
regular  elope  of  the  roof  was  retained  between 
the  openings.  The  design  is  too  woll  kuown  to 
require  further  description.  The  openings  which 
are  shown  seem  much  larger  than  necessary; 
but,  even  if  we  make  this  allowance,  the  ex- 
posure of  the  delicate  fabric  of  the  ivory- 
plated  statue  to  violence  of  weather  would  be 
surely  excessive.  As  the  scheme  is  put  before 
us,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  it  does  not  appear 
what  is  to  prevent  the  freest  penetration  into 
the  interior  of  storm  winds  and  storm  waters. 
There  are  also  difficulties  as  matter  of  structural 
arrangement  in  interrupting  the  tiling,  as  shown 
directly  over  the  side  avenues,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  afford  a course  for  light  in  the  required 
direction. 

The  full  height  from  the  floor  of  the  naos  to 
the  ridge  line  of  the  tiles  is  55-351  ft.  Of  this 
dimension  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  for 
the  height  of  the  apartment  is  44  ft.  The 
height  which  we  have  assigned  elsewhere  to  the 
naos,  on  fully  developed  theoretical  grounds,  ia 
as  near  the  extreme  available  as  43570  ft. 
This  would  allow  nearly  6 ft.  clear  above  the 
crest  of  the  erect  goddess,  which  is  certainly  not 
too  much.  But  barely  enough  space  remains 
beneath  the  rafters,  which  carried  the  tiles  and 
the  top  of  the  side  walls,  for  beams  to  bear  the 
ceiling.  This  ceiling  we  may  consistently  con- 
jectux-e  to  have  been  of  wood,  let  us  say  of  cedar, 
and  coffered  with  richly-designed  lacunaria.  It 
is  also  a fair  provisional  conjecture  that  it  was 
at  least  of  the  same  height  from  the  floor  in  the 
side  avenues  as  in  the  central.  The  ceiling 
which  is  thus  assumed  represents  that  ceiling 
for  effect  and  ornameut  which  Pausanias  speaks 
of  in  the  temple  at  Elis  as  associated  with  the 
true  protecting  roof.  The  height  of  the  apart- 
ment is  properly  taken  to  the  line  of  internal 
cornices  supporting  the  cedar-beams.  The  joint 
thickness  of  these  beams  and  of  the  lacunaria 
has  then  to  be  deducted  from  the  15-354  ft.  left 
above  the  ceiling  at  the  centre.  By  analogy  of 
the  porticos  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  at  least  must  be 
allowed,  and  the  dimension  from  the  floor  thus 
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increased  to  4-7  ft.,  brings  ns,  as  we  have  seen, 
as  near  as  we  can  venture  to  go  to  the  beams 
which  would  rest  upon  the  lateral  colonnades  to 
bear  the  tiles.  Timbers  of  very  considerable 
importance  must  have  spanned  the  nave,  taking 
bearing  above  the  lateral  columns,  and  com- 
pleting a truss  to  be  responsible  for  the  weight 
of  the  marble  roof  above.  In  accordance  with 
the  marvellous  structural  economy  which, 
throughout  the  building,  seems  to  rival  the 
very  organisms  of  nature,  there  is  just  room 
enough  left  for  them  and  no  more. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  verify 
and  set  out  these  measurements  as  given 
by  Penrose,  will  find  that,  consistently  with 
the  low  slope  of  the  roof,  light  could  not 
have  been  admitted  through  interruptions  of 
the  roof  above  the  aisles.  We  are,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem,  thrown  perforce  upon  the 
theory  that  the  light  was  admitted  through 
the  roof,  abdve  the  central  avenue,  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  be  most  appropriate, — is  it 
too  much  to  say,  was  absolutely  demanded  ?- — 
for  direction  and  distribution.  It  is  here  of 
importance  to  insist  upon  the  very  restricted 
ness  of  opening  which  is  required  in  a latitude 
like  that  of  Athens,  for  the  perfect  illumination 
of  a considerable  interior,  and  especially  when 
light  is  to  be  admitted  not  laterally,  but  from 
above.  How  many  of  us  have  observed  the 
extraordinary  diffusiveness  of  light  in  Italy. 
The  cathedral  of  Florence  is  lighted  by  windows 
bo  moderate  and  of  such  sparseness  that  they 
would  leave  a northern  church  of  half  the  size 
in  gloom.  As  it  is,  the  light  is  only  not  in  excess 
because  the  glass  is  not  clear,  but  coloured.  The 
theoretical  opening,  therefore,  is  to  be  reduced 
to  a minimum,  whatever  that  may  be ; it  would, 
of  course,  be  so  placed  as  to  display  the  statue 
and  its  enrichments  most  perfectly, — and,  there- 
fore, not  immediately  above  it, — but  rather  to 
the  front.  The  perforation  then  would  either 
break  the  ridge  line,  or  be  on  one  or  other,  or  more 
probably  on  bo  th  sides  of  it.  As  we  are  specu- 
lating now  of  necessity,  not  as  to  what  must  be, 
but  rather  as  to  what  might  have  been,  we 
prefer  to  take  the  alternative  of  corresponding 
lateral  perforations, — one,  and  one  only,  let  us 
say,  on  each  side.  It  is  thus  more  easy  to 
imagine  a contrivance  for  dealing  with  water- 
shed. It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that 
while  dismissing  any  supposition  as  to  the  burn- 
ing of  either  incense  or  offerings  within  the 
nave,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some 
thought  was  given  to  occasional  ventilation. 

This  consideration,  indeed,  is  cogent  against 
the  application  which  in  itself  were  possible 
enough,  of  lychnites,  or  lapis  specularis,  of 
translucent  slates,  so  permanently  fixed  as  not 
to  necessitate  any  actual  opening.  As  regards 
appearance  in  the  interior,  we  have  only  to 
imagine  that  the  systems  of  coffers  were 
arranged  to  be  symmetrical  about  a pair  of 
larger  openings  j the  light,  in  fact,  would  be 
admitted  through  merely  larger  and  open 
coffers.  The  very  limited  distance  from  the 
summit  of  the  decorated  lacnnaria  to  the  tiling, 
which,  even  at  the  centre  is  only  7 ft.  or  8 ft.,  does 
away  with  cavil  as  to  chimney-like  openings ; 
the  openings  might  easily  be  so  arranged  by 
widening  upwards  as  to  allow  only  the  clear 
sky  to  be  discernible  from  below  beyond  the 
mouldings.  Such  openings  would  be  elabora- 
tions of  the  primaeval  opaion,  or  central  open- 
ing, of  which  there  are  so  many  notices.  We 
are  not  without  certain  illustrations  of  the 
scheme,  that  tell  at  least  as  analogies.  Among 
the  antiquities  of  Palmyra,  in  Wood’s  publica- 
tion, we  see  representations  of  elaborately-coffered 
ceilings,  with  a differentiated  centre,  where  the 
sky  is  shown  as  visible,  and  figures  apparent 
beyond.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  these  are 
representative  of  foregone  facts,  and  familiar 
constructions  on  large  Beale,  whether  the  Par- 
thenon furnished  an  example  or  no.  Resting  in 
our  hypothesis  so  far, — for  with  hypothesis  only 
can  we  deal, — we  may  consider  in  what  way  we 
can  keep  out  the  inroad  of  weather,  and  that 
consistently  with  conservation  of  architectural 
symmetry  and  beauty.  Certain  fragments  of 
marble  tiles  were  found  both  at  Bassie  and 
iEgina,  which  are  so  modelled  as  to  seem  to 
declare  a relation  to  openings  for  admission  of 
ight ; they  will  be  found  figured  in  the  illus- 
tration to  a paper  read  by  the  late  Mr.  John  W. 
Pap  worth,  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Jan.  15,  1866.  But  if  they  betray 
the  fact  of  an  opening,  they  do  not  help  us  to  a 
clear  comprehension  of  how  the  opening  was 
closed  or  protected.  Considering,  however, 
what  ingenuity  the  Greeks  displayed  in  the 


multifarious  adjustments  and  contrivances  that 
complete  the  roof  and  covering  of  the  Temple 
at  Basste,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  assuming 
that  they  could  not  cap  a square  opening  with  a 
rimmed  and  sliding  slab  which  should  be  per- 
fectly weather-tight. 

The  plate  already  referred  to  gives,  moreover, 
two  examples  of  Greek  sarcophagi  which 
present  models  of  a temple,  two  out  of  many 
that  might  be  adduced.  If  we  interpret  this 
evidence  literally, — and  it  cannot  safely  be 
ignored, — it  implies  that  the  offensivenoss  of 
a visible  notch  in  the  roof  was  precluded  by 
a surrounding  box-like  margin  or  attic,  which 
rose  level  at  least  as  high  as  the  line  of  the  roof 
ridge.  This  enclosure,  which  would  accommo- 
date [arrangements  against  weather,  might  be 
expected  to  range  as  oblong  with  the  plan  of 
the  temple,  but  otherwise  need  be  but  of  com- 
paratively moderate  length. 

If  such  a scheme  were  really  employed,  it 
would  abolish  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
an  anomaly,  though  hitherto  unnoticed.  It 
would  give  an  outward  visible  sign  that  the 
nave  of  the  Olympian  divinity  was  not  in  utter 
obscurity.  It  may  fairly  be  considered  that 
some  external  expression  of  the  admission  of 
light  into  an  apartment  of  such  length,  so 
closed  in  and  secluded  by  porticos, — some  hinc 
to  preclude  the  suggestion  of  the  blue-eyed 
goddess  being  immured  in  darkness, — would 
be  satisfactory.  Such  an  indication,  indeed, 
may  be  boldly  challenged  as  aesthetically 
indispensable. 

Thus  have  we  again  thrashed  out  the  subject 
of  the  lighting  of  the  larger  Greek  temples, 
whether  with  the  result  of  distinguishing  some 
stray  golden  grains,  it  is  for  others  to  say.  The 
theory  of  artificial  lighting  may  be  safely 
denounced  as  a will-o’-the-wisp  that  will  tempt 
few  followers  ; but  when  the  advocates  of  other 
views  ask  themselves  candidly  what  after  all 
the  solution  must  be,  not  the  least  ingenious 
perhaps  will  answer,  “ I do  not  know.” 


THE  MARVELS  OF  SEVILLE. 


TnREE  hours  and  a half  suffice  to  convey  the 
traveller  from  Cordova  to  Seville.  The  time  is 
pleasantly  spent,  and  the  journey  Bhould  be 
performed  during  the  daylight,  for  the  scenery 
is  particularly  refreshing  when  compared  with 
what  has  been  endured  further  north.  The 
vegetation  of  Andalusia  unfolds  itself  on  either 
side  of  the  line,  the  olive  and  orange  groves 
nestle  at  the  foot  of  hills  surmounted  by  the 
ruins  of  Moorish  castles  that  still  seem  to 
threaten  the  surrounding  country.  Cormona 
and  its  castle  are  passed,  and  then  the  Alcala 
de  los  Panaderos,  where  the  best  bulls  are 
reared  for  the  arena.  This  town  is  also  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  bread,  but  such  small 
attractions  are  not  likely  to  stop  the  traveller 
who  can  already  obtain  a distant  glimpse  of 
the  Giralda,  rising  high  above  the  “ marvels  ” 
of  Seville. 

“ Quien  no  ha  visto  a Sevilla 
Ho  ha  visto  a mara villa,” 


is  a universal  maxim,  which  is  also  a very 
general  subject  of  dispute.  The  tourist  ap- 
proaches Seville  thirsting  for  the  proverbial 
marvels  which  have  attracted  him  from  a great 
distance,  and  accordingly  he  is  soon  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  Seville  is  a marvellous  city. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  aside  the 
cathedra],  where  are  the  marvels?  The 
Alcazar  is  certainly  wonderful,  but  the  Ayun- 
tamento,  the  Falacio  de  San  Telmo,  the  Torre 
del  Oro,  and  the  Casade  Pilato  are  not  sufficient 
to  j ustify  the  great  reputation  of  Seville.  The 
fact  is  that  the  attractiveness  and  peculiarity 
of  the  city  rest  on  a multitude  of  little  details 
rather  than  on  its  public  monuments.  These 
latter,  we  repeat,  are  remarkable,  but  do  not 
correspond  with  the  extraordinary  reputation 
this  town  enjoys.  Yet  wo  cannot  say  we  were 
disappointed  with  this,  the  capital  of  Andalusia, 
and  of  all  the  places  we  visited  in  Spain  it  is  to 
Seville  we  should  prefer  to  return.  Perhaps 
the  secret  of  its  charms  is  due  to  the  purity  of 
its  atmosphere;  if  its  features  are  not  always 
perfect,  the  beauty  of  its  complexion  is  un- 
impeachable. A common-place  house,  all 
bedaubed  with  whitewash,  which  in  London 
would  soon  become  a grimy  eyesore, 
sumes  the  aspect  of  a fairy  palace  at 
Seville.  The  cheap  whitewash  shines  like 
marble  in  the  brilliant  sun,  and  the  common 
tiles  of  the  roof  borrow  a multitude  of  tints 
from  the  azure  of  the  sky  that  delight  the  eye 


and  fascinate  the  imagination.  We  : 
very  matter-of-fact  indeed,  very  har 
and  resolute,  to  analyse  what  at  a little 
we  cannot  help  admiring.  It  all  seems  r 
ful  that  we  cannot  easily  reconcile  our 
the  closer  examination  that  shall  prove 
have  been  in  raptures  over  the  most 
bricks  and  mortar,  the  cheapest  tiles,  thd 
ornamentation  and  a universal  smear 
wash.  From  the  high  elevation  of  thd 
from  the  other  side  of  a Bquare,  or  look 
at  the  other  end  of  a street,  all  thii 
peared  so  clean,  so  harmonious  in  colon® 
and  bright,  that  it  is  impossible  to  re 
little  of  this  splendour  is  due  to  the  wol 
and  how  much  to  the  magnificence  of  th 
There  Nature  also  provides  striking  vi 
tints,  from  the  silver  grey  of  the  morn 
blue,  too  bright  to  contemplate,  of  noon,- 
toning  down  till  it  reaches  the  unfe 
marine  of  the  starlighted  night.  "U 
variating  influence  the  same  view  cl 
completely  in  aspect  that  it  has  all  til 
of  novelty,  disclosing  at  each  modih 
light  details  not  noticed  before,  new  K 
of  colour,  and  other  reliefs  of  shade. 

The  beauties  of  Seville  are  not,  1 
limited  to  its  climate  and  its  effect  on  l 
and  private  buildings  of  the  town.  1 
life  presents  a multitude  of  picture 
dents,  and  of  curious  peculiarities.  13 
farious  dresses  of  the  peasantry, 
caparisoned  mules,  the  variety  of  pac 
enliven  the  streets.  Some  of  the  pat 
are  made  to  convey  valuable  goodt 
cloths,  curiosities  ; others  are  overtoil 
green  olives  ; while  some  are  chargee 
commonest  of  articles,  such  as  vegetal; 
water-buckets,  and  even  house  refi 
mules,  singly  or  in  droves,  stroll: 
through  the  narrow  streets,  stand  in 
ways,  or  look  into  the  shop-windo^ 
Sierpes.  As  in  this,  the  Regent-street: 
there  is  no  causeway,  these  anims 
freely  in  the  crowd,  and  it  is  necessac 
constant  guard  not  to  come  in  collisio: 
pack-saddles.  In  the  other  streets,, 
are  most  striking  in  appearance.  Ui 
of  the  Sierpes,  which  are  on  the  1 
French  model,  they  have  no  front  x 
doors ; the  whole  is  entirely  open,  tvi 
thin  iron  or  stone  columns  alone  st 
cross  beam  of  the  ceiling  above.  T 
at  the  back  of  the  shop,  the  shopt 
customers,  the  whole  process  of  bar 
fully  exposed  to  the  unimpeded  vit : 
persons  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  str- 
system  has  the  advantage  of  ensure! 
plete  ventilation  of  the  shops,  and  k 
cool  in  summer.  It  is  not  favourable  1 
play  of  goods,  which  can  only  be  hunf 
walls,  ceiling,  and  at  the  sides  and  bi 
Bhop,  where  they  are  not  in  a good  lig’ 
seems  excessively  peculiar,  and,  to  : 
live  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  has  thel 
novelty.  The  crowd,  also,  that  thri 
odd-looking  streets  is  itself  as  rems 
anything  else.  We  have  the  greatest  i 
type.  The  sombre  Spanish  gentle 
veloped  in  his  long  dark  cloak,  shoulc 
Moor  in  bright  blue  loose  breeches  and 
Tunisian  jacket;  the  toreadors,  with 
tight-fitting  black  clothes,  and  long  t 
tails ; the  soldiers,  the  gipsies,  the  pee] 
silk  handkerchief  tightly  fastened  ; 
head,  the  workman  with  a French  ti 
English  tourist  in  an  impossible  Tweed  • 
in  and  out  through  this  cosmopolita! 
tripping  along  on  the  prettiest  feet  in  1 
fully  disclosed  by  appropriately  short  f> 
Andalusian  beauties  add,  by  the  lustr; 
eyes,  to  the  general  brilliancy  of  the  f! 
is  in  all  these  details  that  we  found  i 
city  of  marvels,  otherwise  we  sho1: 
disputed  its  claim  to  that  qualification; 

A certain  element  of  danger  also: 
excite  the  imagination.  Brigands,  am, 
attended  with  violence,  are  such  e: 
rencontres  that  a number  of  persons  (: 
the  streets  fully  armed.  While  the  in. 
of  the  town  carry  their  revolvers  con 
their  pockets,  the  peasant  gaily  and 
trots  into  Seville,  with  a rifle  slung 
back  and  a huge  revolver  protruding  I 
blue  or  red  belt.  The  ride  home  at 
some  outlying  country  farm,  with  thei 
of  the  day’s  business  in  hard  cash  in  hr 
would  expose  the  small  peasant  prof 
untold  dangers  if  he  did  not  make  a fo 
display  of  deadly  weapons.  Even  in  t< 
of  violence  are  frequently  attempt 
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jy  with  success.  While  wo  were  there  a 
house  officer  carrying  some  money  along 
requented  street  was  shot  and  robbed  at 
ock  on  a beautiful  sunny  morning.  The 
j:  a pistol-shot  is  the  signal  for  a general 

|"te:  people  prefer  to  abstain  from  in- 
what  is  the  matter  till  the  thieves  have 
ity  of  time  to  commit  their  robbery  and 
|ood  thoir  escape.  Curiosity  in  such 
3 might  bo  dangerous,  and  no  one  seeks 
the  victim  till  the  perpetrators  of  the 
re  at  a safo  distance.  The  senile 
is  of  the  night,  armed  with  long  spikes 
je  stable  lanterns,  are  much  more 
as  a chorus  in  the  “ Barbiere  di  Seville,” 
ajesty’s  Opera,  than  as  the  protectors 
greets  in  Andalusia.  They  are  useful  in 
tut  the  hours  of  the  night,  so  that  we 
disturb  the  mosquito  curtain  to  strike 
but  the  ringing  of  a church-clock  might 
ie  same  service,  and  in  a language  more 
nderstood,  at  least  by  foreigners.  All 
siderations,  together  with  the  warnings, 
less  exaggerated,  the  traveller  will 
y receive,  give  to  the  whole  town  a 
of  adventure  and  romance.  Tho 
tortuous  streets,  the  barricaded  win- 
ere,  in  the  quiet  of  the  night,  ladies 
i answer  to  serenades  sung  in  ear-nest, 
nhauce  these  feelings, 
pille,  as  at  Cordova,  there  are  many 
houses  remaining  in  perfect  condition, 
ate  is  so  dry  and  equable  that  they 
) sign  of  decay,  though  several  cen- 
1.  These  are  by  far  the  most  appro- 
the  climate,  and  wo  fail  to  understand 
houses  should  be  built  after  the 
ityle  when  this  is  suited  neither  to  the 
rr  habits  of  tho  people,  and  must  tend 
rte  tho  picturesque  aspect  of  the  town, 
'•an  be  more  delightful  than  the  patio, 

1 court,  of  the  Moorish  house,  with  its 
ants,  fountain,  and  azulejos,  or  Moorish 
ho  cool  colonnade  of  marble  pillars 
round  and  serves  as  a sheltered  com- 
n from  room  to  room  gives  the  in- 
of  each  apartment  easy  access  to  the 
ch  in  summer  is  sheltered  by  a canvas 
r9  from  roof  to  roof,  and  is  used  as  a 
pen-air  drawing-room.  The  streets, 
re  Sierpe,  are  also  covered  over  with 
summer,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun, 
thus  assume  the  aspect  of  a lofty 
reavily  charged  with  tobacco-smoke, 
re-echoing  to  the  monotonous  cry  of 
a;  for  in  every  thoroughfare  there 
icholy-looking  men,  more  or  less  in 
ho  stroll  slowly  up  and  down  heavily 
h one  or  two  large  alcarrazas,  from 
ey  extract  draughts  of  cool  water  for 
'arthiug  per  glass.  Here  and  there, 
ever  the  irregularity  of  the  buildings 
i corner  sheltered  from  the  traffic, 
i with  picturesque  awnings  are  esta- 
which  a great  variety  of  refreshing 
beverages  are  dispensed  to  the  over- 
owd.  It  is  a curious  study  for  the 
•n,  whose  mind  is  troubled  by  the 
■k  question,  to  stand  and  watch  the 
hese  little  establishments.  They  are 
ented  than  the  wine-shops,  and  are  con- 
moro  respectable  ; in  fact,  all  classes 
tho  cheap  and  excellent  drinks  pro- 
36  consis  t of  a multitude  of  syrups  mixed 
rold  water  ; of  lemonade  or  orangeade, 
the  fruit  itself,  and  in  your  presence ; 
ata,  a delicious  mixture  of  crushed 
nd  sugar,  which,  when  dissolved  in 
verts  it  into  a milky  substance,  and 
most  delicate  and  refreshing  flavour, 
a we  have  no  wine,  and,  still  less, 
Ivon  tea  and  coffee  would  be  con- 
j)  exciting  for  constant  consumption 
|pf  doors  iu  the  hob  streets.  Yet  we 
' • Many  times,  magnificent  men, — 
land  others,  gipsies,  horse-tamers, — 
rfc>  addicted  to  athletic  exercise,  leap 
porses,  and  drink  with  the  utmost 
V one  of  these  innocent  decoctions, 
i them  would  have  accepted,  even  if 
^ything  stronger;  and  certainly  it 
said  that  this  temperate  regime  did 
iwith  them.  *In  physique  they  were 
>e  most  perfect  men  we  have  ever 
ac^m*l'e-  Agile,  with  well-set 
id  shoulders,  small  heads  and  features, 

Ang  those  of  a Roman  emperor,  they 
^personification  of  life  and  health.  It 
Rising  if  the  daughters  of  such  a race 
Wld-wide  renown  for  their  beauty. 

1 nfc3  aro  the  most  sober  of  people 


though  they  live  in  a land  that  supplies  strong 
wines  to  the  whole  world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  social  and  general 
aspects  of  Seville.  To  these  features  must  be 
attributed  the  interest  which  this  town  has  ever 
excited.  The  architect,  if  he  is  a true  artist, 
will  take  them  all  into  consideration.  To  under- 
stand the  architecture  of  a town  we  should  also 
understand  its  Bocial  life.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  judge  Seville  merely  by  the  stones  with 
which  it  is  built.  Its  cathedral  should  be 
admired  in  the  light  of  its  every-day  existence, 
as  a part  of  a living  thing,  a great  city.  Who 
would  journey  all  the  way  to  Spain  to  examine 
Murillo’s  paintings  without  first  profiting  by 
the  opportunity  of  studying  his  beggars  in  the 
flesh  ? In  these  few  words  relating  to  Seville 
we  have  sought  to  demonstrate  that  in  noting 
the  very  great  difference  existing  between  daily 
life  in  the  capital  of  Andalusia  and  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  England,  new  ideas 
will  be  generated,  new  combinations  of  colour, 
light,  and  structure  may  suggest  themselves, 
bringing  forth  fresh  conceptions  of  beauty. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  THAMES  BRIDGES, 
AND  THE  RESULT,  AS  REGARDED  BY 
THE  ARCHITECT. 

The  freedom  of  the  Thames  bridges  is  a 
subject  that  has  been  so  long  and  so  repeatedly 
advocated  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder,  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  feel  more  than  ordinary 
sympathy  with  tho  expressions  of  rejoicing 
which  made  the  river-side,  from  Lambeth  to 
Battersea,  gay  with  flags,  and  resonant  of 
hearty  cheering,  on  the  Queen’s  birthday. 
Triumphal  arches,  not  reared  at  municipal  ex- 
pense, but  the  free  expression  of  the  voluntary 
system  among  the  riverside  population,  spanned 
the  road  over  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  two  of  their  children 
and  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and 
joined  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
drove  from  Marlborough  Houso  to  Lambeth 
Bridge,  then  along  the  Albert  Embankment  to 
Vauxhall,  on  to  the  Chelsea,  the  Albert  Suspen- 
sion, and  the  old  Battersea  Bridge ; crossing 
each  of  these  structures  on  their  route,  and  each 
of  which  the  Prince  declared  to  be  thenceforth 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 

In  a former  number  of  the  Builder  (Sep- 
tember 23rd,  1876)  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
twenty-one  road  and  eleven  railway  bridges 
which  cross  the  Thames  below  Windsor,  without 
counting  the  two  tunnels  or  the  steam  ferry,  of 
which  so  little  has  recently  been  heard.  Four 
of  these  bridges,  which,  ten  years  ago,  were 
private  property,  namely,  those  at  Kingston, 
Walton,  Staines,  and  Hampton  Court,  were  pur- 
chased for  90,773?.,  and  thrown  open  to  the 
public  between  1870  and  1876.  Waterloo  Bridge 
and  the  Charing-crass  Railway  Foot-bridge  were 
freed  last  autumn  ; and  five  more  bridges  were 
added  to  the  number  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of 
May,  making  eleven  in  all.  Only  three  more, 
viz.,  the  Wandsworth,  Putney,  and  Hammer- 
smith Bridges,  now  remain  to  be  purchased,  and 
a peaceful  revolution  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
properties  and  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  will 
thus  have  been  completed  in  a very  reasonable 
space  of  time. 

The  cost  at  which  these  bridges  have  been 
secured  to  the  public  is  as  follows  Lambeth 
Bridge,  which  it  is  already  hinted  must  not  be 
allowed  to  bo  covered  with  a crowd,  and  as  to 
which  we  may  thus  anticipate  that  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  replace  it  by  a more  sub- 
stantial structure,  cost  36,000?.  Yauxhall 
Bridge,  formerly  known  as  the  Regent’s  Bridge, 
cost  something  over  a quarter  of  a million. 
Chelsea  Bridge  cost  75,000?. ; and  the  Albert  and 
Battersea  bridges  make  up  the  total  cost  to  the 
round  figure  of  536,000?.,  a sum  of  money  which 
has  been,  we  cannot  doubt,  well  laid  out.  Before 
last  week,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  remarked  in  his  address 
presented  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
there  was  no  free  bridge  iu  the  metropolis  west- 
ward of  Westminster.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  none  but  free 
bridges  throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  said  in  reply  to  the 
address, — “The  opening  of  the  five  bridges 
westward  of  Westminster  is  an  important  event 
in  the  annals  of  the  metropolis,  and  I rejoice 
that  you  should  have  chosen  the  Queen’s  birth- 
day to  declare  them  free.  A free  communica- 
tion across  the  Thames  is  an  incalculable  boon 
to  all  classes  of  tho  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of 


the  river,  and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  you 
will  bo  enabled  to  carry  your  promised  work 
into  effect  within  the  specified  time.”  As  to 
this  there  was  but  one  opinion  expressed.  The 
total  cost  up  to  tho  present  time  of  tho  seven 
bridges  as  purchased  for  the  public  was  stated, 
at  a parish  festivity  which  followed,  to  be 
“ something  like  a million  of  money.  Sir  Chas. 
Dilke,  on  the  same  occasion,  anticipated  a fare- 
well to  Old  Battersea  Bridge  (which  can  only  be 
a question  of  time),  in  the  simple  observation 
that  “ the  sooner  they  got  rid  of  it  altogether  the 
better.”  The  erection  of  a suitable  bridge  at 
this  spot  is  a matter  which  before  long  must 
become  urgent. 

The  increase  of  the  traffic  over  Waterloo 
Bridge  was  Btated,  by  Earl  Cadogan,  at  90  per 
cent.  As  this  has  occurred  within  about  eight 
months,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  traffic 
may  be  taken  as  doubling,  within  a year,  from 
the  abolition  of  the  toll.  We  hope  that  exact 
statistics  may  be  published  on  this  score, 
although  now  that  tho  Act  of  Parliament  has 
been  passed,  and  the  measure  of  freeing  the 
bridges  has  been  so  far  carried  through,  there 
is  not  that  object  in  ascertaining  statistics  which 
exists  when  a Parliamentary  contest  is  to  the 
fore.  We  confess  that  we  should  have  ex- 
pected the  increase  in  the  case  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  to  have  been  considerably  more.  One  of 
the  great  points  that  were  urged  in  behalf  of 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  bridge  was 
that  tho  tolls  imposed  at  each  time  of  crossing 
were  prohibitory  on  the  working  people  whose 
abodes  might  be  to  the  south,  and  their  occupa- 
tion to  the  north,  of  the  bridge.  In  this  case 
the  removal  of  the  toll  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do  much  more  than  send  nineteen 
passengers  over  the  bridge  for  every  ten  who 
paid  their  halfpenny.  Such  a result  might  have 
been  expected,  with  some  confidence,  from  a 
reduction  of  the  toll,  say,  from  a halfpenny  to 
a farthing.  Perfect  freedom,  wo  confess  wo 
wore  among  those  who  thought,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do  much  more.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  anything  involving  change 
of  residence  does  not  immediately  come  into 
operation.  There  is  a difference  in  the  air  of 
sprightly  business  occupation  between  the 
Thames  and  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  Station  already,  that  is  highly  signi- 
ficant. And  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find, 
some'few  years  hence,  that  the  traffic  along  this 
main  lino  of  north  and  south  communication 
has  very  considerably  increased. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  already  to  make 
itself  tolerably  clear,  as  to  this  matter  of  river- 
crossing, and  that  is,  that  the  particular 
requirements  of  each  locality  are  very  unlikely 
to  be  long  neglected.  Anything  like  forcing  a 
cross-river  public  traffic  we  may  well  consider 
to  be  impracticable.  Public  wants  soon  indicate 
themselves,  and  modes  of  supplying  them  are  a 
natural  result.  Density  of  population  is  one 
very  great  element  in  such  considerations  ; but 
it  is  far  from  being  the  only  one.  Disposition 
and  occupation  of  populations  are  quite  as  im- 
portant to  consider.  Thus  we  may  see,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  how  the  axis  of  a town  has 
accommodated  itself  to  a certain  line,  some- 
times that  of  a road,  sometimes  that  of  a river. 
Cross  communication,  in  course  of  time,  be- 
comes necessary,  and  springs  up.  But  there  is 
almost  invariably  a great  difference  in  the 
volume  of  the  traffic  which  flows  in  the  two 
directions.  Something  of  this  exists  in  London  ; 
and  although  we  speak  without  any  hesitation 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  movement  now  so 
happily  carried  thus  far,  we  aro  not  without 
some  hesitation  as  to  whether  its  immediate 
effects,  as  regards  the  value  of  property,  or  the 
march  of  the  builder,  will  be  as  marked  as  we 
should  have  anticipated  if  a fuller  volume  of 
traffic  had  attended  on  the  freeing  of  Waterloo 
Bridge. 

When,  as  far  back  as  pre-Roman  times, 
London  was  rising  into  importance,  a ferry  at 
the  site  of  London  Bridge,  and  another  at 
Westminster,  were  ample  for  the  needs  of  the 
population.  The  maintenance  of  a ferry  iu 
those  days  was  a pious  work.  There  is  an 
ancient  and  very  beautiful  legend  of  the  ferry- 
man at  Lambeth,  who  on  a stormy  night 
towards  the  close  of  the  life  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  was  roused  by  two  cloaked  strangers 
and  bidden  to  ferry  them  across  the  Thames  to 
Thorney  Island.  As  tho  man  waited  on  the 
bank  for  their  return,  he  heard  sounds  from  the 
newly  finished,  but  unconsecrated,  Abbey  Church 
of  St.  Peter.  Lights  gleamed  from  its  round- 
I headed  windows  bells  rang  out  from  its  pilas- 
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icred  towers  ; and  the  scent  oE  incense  came  on 
the  westerly  gale.  After  a time  the  twostrangers 
returned,  and  for  payment  to  the  ferryman  only 
advised  him  where  to  cast  on  the  following  day 
his  hook  for  a salmon.  Our  readers  may  re- 
member the  rest.  The  salmon  of  the  Thames, 
like  the  earlier  fish  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  had 
treasure  in  his  mouth, — not  a piece  of  money, 
but  a ring,  from  the  appearance  of  which  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster  recognised  the  fact  that 
the  two  strangers  were  no  other  than  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  John,  who  had  themselves 
taken  the  trouble  to  cross  the  Thames  on  a 
stormy  night  to  consecrat  < the  abbey  which 
should  afterwards  witness  the  bestowing  of  the 
sacred  chrism  on  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England. 

Prom  the  time  when  such  a legend  was 
credited,  or  held  to  be  credible,  to  the  time 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  declared  five  bridges 
to  be  thrown  open  in  one  day,  we  apprehend 
that  the  requirements  of  the  riverside  inhabitants 
of  the  Thames  have  been  very  fairly  met.  We 
now  look  upon  a toll-bridge  as  a relic  of  the 
past.  We  consider  it,  like  a turnpike,  to.be  a 
barrier  to  that  free  circulation  which  is  an 
important  element  of  national  welfare.  Such, 
no  doubt,  is  the  case  at  present.  But  let  us  not 
forget  the  cause.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
builder  of  a toll-bridge  has  been,  in  his  day,  a 
public  benefactor  no  less  than,  before  him,  was 
the  establislier  of  a ferry.  From  1815  to  1835 
the  best  roads  in  tho  world  were  the  self- 
supporting  turnpike-roads  of  England.  Nowhere 
was  there  such  travelling,  nowhere  were  there 
such  horses.  No  one  grudged  the  tolls,  or,  if  he 
did,  be  only  exercised  the  Englishman’s  privilege 
of  grumbling. 

Tho  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  at  turnpikes, 
toll-bridges,  aud  self-supporting  lines  of  road, — 
that  is  to  say,  roads  exclusively  maintained  at 
tho  cost  of  those  who  used  them, — was  George 
Stephenson.  Let  us  not  forget  that.  Tho  rapid 
change  both  iu  concentration  of  population  and  iu 
activity  of  travelling  which  has  marked  the  past 
forty  years,  is  due  mainly  to  the  impetus  given 
by  railways.  In  clearing  away  aDy  remaining 
barrier  wo  are  but  carrying  out  tho  minor 
requisites  of  the  new  system.  We  act  wisely  in 
so  doing ; but  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  tho 
railway,  rather  than  the  road,  which  has  become 
the  main  channel  of  our  arterial  communications. 


DRAWINGS  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS  IN 
PARIS. 


The  Parisian  artistic  body  has,  for  the  first 
time  this  season, introduced  two  innovations  from 
the  banks  of  our  ownThamestotboseof  the  Seine, 
— an  exhibition  of  privately-owned  drawings  by 
the  old  masters,  and  an  exhibition  of  water-colour 
drawings.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  Paris,  no 
annual  exhibition  devoted  exclusively  either  to 
water-colour  drawings  or  to  drawings  by  the 
old  masters  has,  till  now,  been  organised.  The 
special  exhibitions  devoted  to  the  sketches  by 
Ingres,  Prud’hon,  and  Regnault  aroused  at  the 
time  great  interest,  exhibited  as  they  were  by 
the  side  of  the  finished  conceptions  of  those 
favourite  artists.  But  the  means  of  comparison 
that  it  was  then  placed  within  the  power  of  the 
observant  critic  to  make,  a comparison  in  which 
too  often  the  picture  stood  but  poorly  beside 
the  painter’s  original  production, — led  to  no 
expressed  desire  to  see  any  collection  of  studies 
by  the  old  masters, — so  many  treasures  by 
whose  hinds  were  known  to  be  shut  up  in 
private  portfolios. 

And  now  from  the  initiative  of  our  own  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Grosveoor  Gallery,  a few 
private  individuals  have  organised  this  season 
au  exhibition  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters, 
held  in  that  interesting  room  of  the  Hcole  des 
Beaux  Arts  where  each  year  are  shown,  as  tney 
have  been  for  so  many  years,  the  ten  pictures 
from  which  one  is  chosen  as  meriting  the  famous 
Prix  de  Rome.  And  no  little  justifiable  pride  do 
the  Parisians  take  in  their  new  exhibition  ; but 
may  we  not  be  allowed  to  differ  from  that  most 
competent  but  amusingly  self-satisfied  French 
art-critic,  M.  Burty,  when,  in  speaking  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  and  the  Royal  Academy  col- 
lections without  having,  however,  seen  either, 
in  comparison  with  this,  he  remarks  that  “ they 
were  neither  as  well  chosen  nor  so  varied  as  is 
that  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  the  remembrance  of 
which  will  take  long  to  pass  away,  and  which 
before  its  close  will  attract  to  Paris  all  the  great 
art-lovers  of  Europe”  ? 

Tb  js  more  than  likely,  from  the  accounts 


which  will  reach  abroad,  that  many  dilettanti 
will  visit  Paris  expressly  for  this  interesting 
exhibition,  but  none  the  less  the  Parisians,  the 
first  charm  of  novelty  worn  off,  do  not  crowd, 
as  they  do  the  H6tel  Drouot,  the  classic  rooms 
of  the  flcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  by  M.  Charles  Ephrussi  and 
M.  Gustave  Dreyfus  to  make  up  their  exhibition 
from  the  collections  of  the  Due  d’Aumale,  M. 
Gatteaux,  and  MM.  de  Goncourt  among  mauy 
others,  and  even  from  England  by  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Malcolm  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

It  is  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  selection 
of  drawings  by  the  old  masters  attracts  so  little 
attention,  when  we  consider  that  day  by  day 
for  so  many  years  the  extensive  collection  of 
drawings  by  the  old  masters  at  the  Louvre  has 
become,  more  or  less,  but  very  much  too  little, 
familiar  to  the  Parisians. 

We  remember  announcing  in  these  pages, 
about  two  years  since,  that  the  Due  d’Aumale 
intended  to  exhibit  in  Paris  his  costly  collection 
of  drawings  then  lately  arrived  from  England  ; 
but  at  the  time  the  report  was  contradicted,  and 
now  that  these  drawings  have  at  last  been 
brought  together,  the  exhibition  cannot  but 
suffer  from  its  following  so  soon  after  the 
magnificent  displays  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the°  Grosvenor’  Gallery.  Notwithstanding  the 
very  great  value  that  may  fairly  be  attached  to 
a certain  proportion  of  the  drawings  exhibited, 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  in  all  its  force  the  very 
high  praise  bestowed  upon  the  collection  by  the 
Parisian  art-critics. 

Without  doubt  the  main  interest  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  divided  between  tho  collection  of  170 
and  more  drawings  furnished  by  the  Due 
d’Aumalo,  and  by  tho  sixty  or  eighty  drawings 
contributed  by  Mr.  Malcolm  and  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  it  must  bo  owned  that  never  before  have 
works  of  art  been  so  enhanced  by  the  beautify- 
ing aid  of  the  mounter.  We  cannot  think  that 
the  French  critic  is  quite  sincero  in  believing 
that  this  exhibition  is  really  likely,  as  he  states, 
to  attract  the  whole  artistic  world  to  Paris  this 
cold  spring  to  see  a collection  which,  after  all, 
comparing  it  with  the  Buperb  collection  of  the 
Louvre,  is  deficient  in  every  school  represented. 
So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that,  inconceivable 
as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  that  England 
has  contributed  so  many  valuable  Italian  and 
other  drawings  to  the  collection,  only  three 
drawings  by  English  masters,  and  those  three 
more  than  doubtful,  occupy  any  place  on  the 
walls  of  the  Beaux  Arts. 

But,  stranger  still,  although  Frenchmen  are 
willing  in  the  present  day  to  claim  the  eighteenth 
century  as  the  most  typical  French  century  of 
their  history,  and  that  they  are  now  fully  alive 
to  the  glories  of  their  art  at  that  period,  glories 
which  were  not  recognised  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  appreciation  of  which  is  almost  due  to 
the  collection  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  M. 
Lacaze,  in  1869,  the  directors  of  the  present 
Exhibition  have  failed  to  bring  together  any- 
thing like  a complete  series  of  examples  of  their 
own  masters, — a series  admirably  represented 
on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  and  at  a time  when 
literally  every  print-shop  in  Paris  is  filled  with 
etchings,  coloured  aquatints,  and  engravings  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Without  going  out  of  Paris,  without  more 
trouble  than  crossing  the  Pont  des  Arts  to  the 
Louvre  opposite  to  make  comparisons,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  that  the  national  collection 
possesses  finer  examples  of  nearly  every  artist 
of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools  represented 
in  the  collection  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  ; and  not- 
withstanding that  there  has  beenapraiseworthy 
effort  to  fill  up  every  gap  from  the  first  draw- 
ings by  Giotto  and  Van  Eyck  to  the  last  works 
of°  Prud’hon,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that 
there  are  some  sad  omissions,  and  not  a few 
drawings  the  authenticity  of  which  may  be 
doubted.  However  instructive  and  interesting 
it  may  be  to  a few  critics  and  dilettanti  to  com- 
pare and  to  doubt,  to  inquire  into  and  to  discuss 
the  various  peculiarities  of  the  masters,  and  to 
show  why  or  why  not  a drawing  may  or 
may  not  be  an  original,  the  public  who  visit 
such  an  exhibition  are  scarcely  advantaged  by 
the  time  spent  there,  unless  they  can  be  induced 
to  feel  perfect  confidence  that  they  are  bestowing 
their  admiration  on  thoroughly  undoubted  and 
authen'ic  works.  When  this  is  the  case,  when 
studies  by  great  masters  are  exhibited,  the  work 
is  certain  to  be  beautiful,  and  must  prove  to  be 
of  the  utmost  value  for  purposes  of  study. 

It  is  scarcely  desirable,  for  instance,  that  of 
the  three  Giottos  exhibited,  the  two  belonging 
to  the  Due  d’Aumale  should  be  placed  in  such 


painful  juxtaposition  with  the  lovely, f 
belonging  to  M.  Galichon,  unless  the  o-j* 
to  show  the  uninstructed  the  difference  :j 
the  work  of  a great  master  and  that  of  a , 
imitator.  We  would  like  to  see  in  so<  >> 
lection  as  this  purports  to  be  a mm, 
rigorous  exclusion  of  questionable  worki 
The  Pinturicchios  at  the  Louvre  t| 
superior  to  those  exhibited  at  the  Beat, 
it  would  be  difficult  also  to  exceed  in  be  c 
Filippo  Lippis  of  the  national  collection*) 
is  no  example  in  the  Due  d’Aumale’s  c| 
by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  but  in  the  Louvre- 
seen  a magnificent  study  ; while  the  cf 
by  Lorenzo  da  Credi  in  the  national  cif 
are  of  much  higher  interest  than  those'* 
ing  at  the  Beaux  Arts. 

Mr.  Morris  Moore’s  gift  to  the  Louvi 
beautiful  drawing  by  Signorelli  is  sm 
any  of  the  three  drawings  at  the  Bea 
and  the  magnificent  AndrcaMantegna  ej 
bistre,  of  the  Louvre,  is  as  interesting  4 
the  great  master’s  completed  works  at  u 
at  Mantua. 

Beautiful  as  are  tho  two  Fra  Angeliq 
Due  d'Aumale,  they  are  surpassec 
by  that  of  the  Louvre  ; while  the  supejj 
point  drawings  on  red  paper  by  Verrocl| 
national  collection  could  scarcely  bo  sur: 
beauty. 

OE  Verrochio’s  famons  pupil,  Loot 
Vinci,  the  effectively-framed  chalk  he  [ 
Beaux  Arts  is,  after  all,  but  a weak  p i 
in  comparison  with  the  interesting  etu; 
Louvre,  bearing,  as  it  does,  the  trac; 
master’s  hand,  both  in  the  work  an} 
carefully -pricked  outline  followed,  to  fe 
to  its  now  lost  panel.  OE  course,  we  hi / 
that  interminable  series  of  caricatures 
resemble  each  other,  as  also  a fine  i 
studies,  on  one  piece  of  paper,  for  the; 
Anghiari : a sketch,  it  may  bemontioni 
boars  the  familiar  initials  of  Sir  Tho: 
rence.  As  for  the  careful  study  in  to' 
Leonardo,  of  a piece  of  drapery, — 
familiar  to  every  artist, — it  is  unfair, 
out  of  tho  Louvro  any  rival  to  its  be 
proof  of  tho  great  master’s  painful 
attain  perfection.  j 

When  we  reach  tho  drawings  by  Micl 
of  which  there  are  some  thirteen  at  ti 
Arts,  it  is  impossible  not  to  compare  t-j 
those  in  the  national  collection  of  the  ll 
numerous  and  so  instructive  that  one  ie, 
to  believe  that  old  Jabach,  the  original, 
(who  obtained  so  many  rarities  from  t 
at  King  Charles’s  sale),  must  have  court 
means  or  other  into  possession  of  the! 
package  of  sketches  which  a story  tr. 
great  master  begged  his  father  to  very i 
pack  and  send  to  him  from  home.  Of', 
beautiful  specimens  of  Michelangeki 
here  in  Paris  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  it  , 
needless  to  speak,  they  are  in  the  posmj 
Mr.  Malcolm,  and  have  been  already,  i 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  One  not  ftjj 
the  British  public  appears  to  be  the  fir  ,! 
the  “Slaves”  for  the  tomb  of  Juliasl ( 
another  may  possibly  be  a study  for  ,t! 
figure  of  the  “ David.” 

Mr.  Malcolm  and  the  Duo  d’Aumale  . 
Fra  Bartolommeos,  more  than  one  of  thet  ■ 
having  previously  passed  through  the  I 
can  be  seen  by  their  private  marks,  of 
and  Lawrence.  It  is  again  the  Due  . 
and  Mr.  Malcolm  who  own  the  more  ; 
Andrea  del  Sartos,  though  none  of  the; 
equal  in  interest  the  small  and  perfect  u 
red  chalk)  at  the  Louvre  for  the  St.  :t 
the  famous  “ Holy  Family  del  Sacco.  ^ 
sketch,  lent  by  that  most  conscienticiji 
art- workers,  Signor  Castellani,  shows 
Benvenuto  Cellini’s  studies  for  the  It 
the  Loggia  at  Florence. 

Again,  with  some  few  exceptions,  v 
Malcolm  and  the  Due  d’Aumale  who 
Raffaelle  drawings,  so  many  of  wi, 
familiar  to  the  London  public.  It  won  It 
be  difficult  to  “discover”  any  drawm, 
master  not  familiar,  thanks  to  faosn<> 
in  more  modern  times  to  photography 
drawings  at  the  Beau^  Arts  equa  ic 
the  original  sketch  at  the  Louvre 
St.  Catherine  we  prize  so  highly  moor 
Gallery.  An  additional  interest  is  addec, 
of  these  sketches  from  their  bearing  - 
marks  of  more  than  one  famous  Eng  s , 
It  is  no  little  disappointment  not 
single  study  by  Vasari  at  the  Beaux  ,i 
is  true  they  are  but  rarely  to  Q 1 
M,  Gatteaux,  whose  name  figures  in 
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largely,  presented  to  the  Louvi*e,  only  a 
lira  ago,  a beautiful  drawing  by  the  in- 
fer author  of  tho  immortal  “ Lives  of  the 
ll.”  Nor  is  Bernini  represented,  though 
Honal  collection  of  the  Louvre  shows  us 
Ire  than  one  drawing  by  that  master  is 
pee. 

igo  Zucchero,  of  English  reputation, 
is  but  poorly  represented  in  one  small 
the  study  for  a portrait  of  Michel- 
while  at  the  Louvre  there  are  a number 
nteresting  studies  for  portraits.  Two 
3 by  Primaticcio  (one,  by  the  way,  from 
mas  Lawrence’s  collection)  represent 
ter  whom  Francis  I.  so  liberally  em- 
it Fontainebleau,  whore  his  work  may 
tdmired.  Here,  again,  the  Louvre  col- 
ir  surpasses  that  of  the  Beaux  Arts  in 
of  beautiful  studies  for  the  ceilings  and 
>ns  of  that  palace.  A chalk  drawing, 

1 1,  serves  to  recall  the  lovely  work  of 
> impossible  to  really  appreciate  out  of 
As  for  the  Correggios,  with  one  or  two 
as,  they  have  all  belonged  to  famous 
collectors,  and  still  are  in  the  hands  of 
colm  ; the  names  and  marks  of  Earl 
Reynolds,  Lawrence,  and  Woodburn, 
QO  doubt,  were  that  possible,  of  the 
iity  of  these  treasures. 

Venetian  school,  Mantegna  takes  no 
rt. . Two  excessively  rare  and  valuable 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Malcolm, 
that  early  Italian  engraver,  Nicoletto 
ma ; while  the  Bellinis  are  not  Jil- 
ted, thanks  again  to  Mr.  Malcolm  and 
d’Aumale ; one  Giovanni  Bellini,  is  an 
iation,”  a superb  specimen  of  early  work 
colour.  Though  well  represented  in 
rre,  Pordenone  finds  no  place  at  the 
:ts. 

ilcolm’s  landscape,  by  Domenico  Cam- 
is  indeed  a rare  treasure,  possessing  an 
iterest  more  than  usual,  when  we  con- 
friendship  that  so  long  existed  between 
ola  and  Titian,  whose  pen-and-ink 
itrikingly  resemble  each  other ; another 
by  Giulio  Campagnola,  is  equally  rare 
eating.  In  drawings  by  Titian  himself, 
is  the  Due  d’Aumale  and  Mr.  Malcolm 
the  most  beautiful  examples,  most  of 
e familiar  in  England,  where  for  so 
irs  they  have  reposed  ; but  few  of  these 
unless  it  be  that  for  a portion  of  the, 
no  longer  existing  “ Peter  Martyr,” — 
tr.  Malcolm, — can  be  said  to  surpass 
b sketch  in  red  chalk,  by  Titian,  pre- 
nong  many  others  at  the  Louvre,  and 
ing  a man  holding  a halberd,  a sketch 
ext  the  carefully-laboured  study  of 
>y  Leonardo  to  wh'ch  we  have  already 


on,  one  may  pass  through  all  the 
hools,  Mr.  Malcolm,  the  Due  d’Aumale, 
or  two  other  collectors,  having  con- 
all  the  choicer  examples,  and  still  on 

I 'the  Spanish  school.  Two  interesting 
by  Velasquez,  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
but  even  these  can  scarcely  compare 
pi  iceless  sketch  treasured  at  the 
i-where  it  is  but  ill-seen,  unfortunately, 
^rtion  of  the  famous  “ Peace  of  Breda,” 
jslight  as  it  is,  showing,  in  spite  of  its 

I all  the  courtly  action  of  the  two 
so  admirably  carried  out  in  the  com- 
ture.  Enough,  however,  for  the  present. 


d Glass. — A window  has  just  been 
\ the  east  end  of  Crich  Church,  by 
i’amm  Bros.,  of  Frederick-street,  Bir- 
V The  figures  of  our  Lord  and  the  four 
its  are  under  canopies,  placed  on  a 
'round,  surrounded  by  a border.  The 
i a very  large  one.  This  with  areredos 
the  south  windows  of  the  chanoel, 
Jby  the  same  firm,  are  the  gifts  of  the 
urt,  of  Chase  Cliffe,  Derby.  The 
u memorial,  also  an  effective  stained- 
,dow,  by  Messrs.  Camm,  containing  a 
our  Lord  (Rev.  iii  ),  “ Behold,  I stand 
oor  and  knock,”  with  the  following 
a:  “This  window  was  placed  here 
1878,  by  the  parishioners  and  family 
ov.  Wm.  Chawner,  B.A.  Cantab.,  vicar 
fish,  in  memory  of  a faithful  ministry 
over  a period  of  twenty  years.  Born 
id  1877.”  Two  other  windows,  by  the 
, were  placed  in  this  church  last  year, 
ining  tho  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
he  other  an  ornamental  window. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
SIR  G.  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

Many  years  ago,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
commenced  noting  his  personal  and  professional 
Recollections,  at  first  merely  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  family,  but  later  on  in  life  with  a 
view  to  the  public,  and  in  1873  drew  up  direc- 
tions for  the  publication  of  them  in  the  event  of 
his  death.  These  instructions,  which  were  very 
precise,  his  son,  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  has  fol- 
lowed, omitting  such  matter  as  he  thought  un- 
suited  to  publication.*  The  Dean  of  Chichester, 
the  Very  Rev.  John  William  Burgon,  B.D.,  has 
added  a short  appreciative  introduction ; and  an 
account  of  Sir  Gilbert’s  last  days,  a portion  of 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry’s  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Academy  in  January  last  (published  by  us  at 
the  time),  the  Dean  of  Westminster’s  Funeral 
Sermon,  and  some  papers  by  Sir  Gilbert  in 
reply  to  attacks  made  on  him  by  disciples  of 
the  “ do-nothing  theory,”  as  he  calls  them,  at 
the  Institute  of  Architects  and  elsesvhere,  in 
respect  of  his  treatment  of  ancient  buildings, — 
attacks  which,  as  we  have  reason  to  know, 
pained  him  greatly,  are  added  as  appendices. 
We  shall  give  general  consideration  to  the  book 
hereafter.  On  the  present  occasion  we  confine 
ourselves  to  a few  of  his  observations  and 
opinions  on  one  or  two  special  matters.  Fox- 
example,  in  giving  instances  of  the  intolerance 
of  the  earlier  revivalists,  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  first  occasion  on  which  it  was  attempted  to 
set  aside  the  Ecclesiological  Society’s  law  as  to 
the  constant  use  of  the  “ Middle  Pointed,”— 
“The  ecclesiologists  had  actually  at  one  time 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  right  to  pull 
down  Peterborough  Cathedral,  if  only  we  could 
rebuild  it  equally  well  in  the  ‘ Middle  Pointed  ’ 
style ; and  now  they  were  forced  to  swallow  a 
veritable  ‘First  Pointed  ’ design,  and  to  sing  its 
unwilling  praises.  Clutton  and  Burges  cei-tainly 
had  the  credit  of  overthrowing  the  old  tyranny, 
and  even  some  of  its  most  rigorous  abettors  i 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  outvie  each  other  in 
setting  at  nought  their  former  faith,  and  in 
trying  who  could  be  the  earliest  in  the  style  of 
their  buildings.  One  thing,  however,  never 
changed  : the  intolerance  shown  by  them  for  all 
freedom  of  thought  on  the  part  of  other  men. 
Every  one  must  perforce  follow  in  their  wake, 
no  matter  how  often  they  changed,  or  how 
entirely  they  reversed  their  own  previous  views. 
Nor  was  anything  more  certain  than  this,  that 
however  eri-oneous  their  former  opinion  might 
have  been,  their  views  for  the  time  being  were 
right,  and  that  everyone  who  differed  from  them 
was  a heretic  or  an  old-fashioned  simpleton.  It 
had  many  years  before  been  a saying  of  mine, 
that  there  was  no  class  of  men  whom  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society  held  in  such  scorn  as 
those  who  adhered  to  their  own  last  opinion  but 
one:  and  this  sentiment  has  been  the  great 
inheritance  and  heirloom  of  their  imitators.” 

Scott  did  not  object  to  an  earnest  belief  in  the 
particular  phase  in  vogue.  What  he  did  protest 
against  was  the  custom  of  taking  the  cue  from 
some  self-elevated  leader  of  their  own,  and, 
whatever  the  circumstances  might  be,  treating 
with  pitying  scorn  every  one  w-ho  did  not 
chance  to  fall  in  with  the  new  rule  or  opinion ; 
even  those  who  had  no  power  of  art  in  them 
setting  themselves  up  as  lights,  because  of  their 
adhesion  to  the  latest  dictum  of  the  clique,  and 
those  of  a superior  class  neglecting  often  their 
own  special  training,  in  tho  intensity  of  their 
self-satisfaction  at  belonging  to  the  privileged 
party  whose  great  moral  rule  was  to  trust  in 
themselves  and  to  despise  others. 

The  account  of  his  struggle  as  to  the  designs 
for  the  Public  Offices  is  a painful  chapter,  and 
will  lead,  probably,  to  discussion;  but  we  cannot 
touch  it  now.  We  take,  at  hazard,  a few  pas- 
sages, showing  the  opinion  Scott  had  of  the 
competing  designs  for  the  New  Law  Courts. 

“ 1 do  not  know,”  he  says,  “ that  my  general 
architectural  design  was  of  much  merit,  though 
I think  that  it  was  fully  as  good  as  any  recent 
work  I know  of  by  any  other  architect.  Of  its 
parts  I am  bold  to  say  that  many  exceeded  in 
merit  anything  that  I know  of  among  modern 
designs.  I say  this  especially  of  the  portico 
towards  the  Strand,  of  the  internal  cloister,  and 
of  the  domed  central  hall ; nor  were  other  parts 
devoid  of  merit,  but  I refer  to  the  drawings  (some 
of  which,  by  the  way,  were  spoiled  and  vul- 
garised by  bad  colouring,  through  which  much 
exquisite  outline  drawing  was  unhappily  ruined). 


The  two  surveyor-assessors  awai-ded  the  greatest 
number  of  max-ks  to  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  and  tho 
second  gi-eatest  number  to  myself,  while  tho 
heads  of  law  offices  awarded  the  greatest 
number  to  me,  and  tho  second  to  Mr.  Water- 
house.  The  competition  judges,  wishing  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  assessox-s  (now  added  to 
their  own  number),  desired  to  give  their  verdict 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Barry,  but  as  his  architecture 
was  approved  of  by  no  one,  they  conceived  the 
idea  of  linking  on  to  him  some  other  architect, 
in  whose  architectural  powers  they  had  more 
confidence,  and  they  pitched  upon  Mr.  Street, 
whose  arrangements  no  one  had  ever  spoken 
in  favour  of.  I at  once  protested  against  this 
as  a palpable  departure  from  the  conditions, 
which  were  not  to  take  the  sum  of  two  men’s 
merits  and  balance  this  aggregate  against  tho 
single  mei-its  of  others,  but  to  weigh  each  man’s 
mei-its  one  against  another.  Mr.  Sti-eet  com- 
plained of  my  protest,  and  I then  wrote  to  the 
Government,  stating  that  if  the  judges  re- 
affirmed their  decision,  I should  abide  by  it. 
They  did  very  unjustly  reaffirm  it,  but  tho  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  cancelled  their  decision  as 
uufaii-.  As,  however,  I had  engaged  to  stand 
by  the  reconsidered  verdict  of  the  judges,  I felt 
bound  to  adhere  to  my  promise,  and  I withdrew 
from  the  competition ; though  I was  vain  enough 
to  feel  convinced  that  my  merits  (architecture 
and  plan  together)  were  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  competitor, — an  opiniou  to  which  I 
still  adhere.  Mr.  Waterhouse  was,  perhaps,  the 
closest  rival,  but  Mr.  Street  had  but  a poor 
plan,  while  his  architecture  was  unworthy  of 
his  jtalent,  and  had  evidently  been  very  much 
hurried  ; ^while  Mr.  Bux-ges,  though  his  archi- 
tecture exceeded  in  merit  that  of  any  other 
competitor,  was  nevertheless  eccentric  and  wild 
in  his  treatment  of  it,  and  his  plan  was  nothing. 
Laughably  enough,  the  competition  ended  iu 
Bai-ry,  who  had  been  buoyed  up  by  Street’s 
architecture,  being  cut  adrift,  and  Street,  who 
had  only  come  in  under  Barx-y’s  wing,  being 
declared  the  winner.” 

Sir  Gilbert  considered  that  this  great  com- 
petition as  a conspicuous  non-success  did  him 
much  harm,  and  he  had  then  begun  to  feel  that 
he  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  with  his 
own  pax’ty  through  giving  way  in  respect  of  the 
style  of  the  Government  Offices.  We  have  said 
enough  for  the  present  to  show  the  character  of 
the  book.  We  will  simply  add  that  we  note 
with  regret  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
some  who  well  helped  him  at  different  times  in 
the  course  of  his  career. 


* Personal  and  Professional  Recollections  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  Edited  by  his  Son,  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  F.S.A,  Sampson  Low  & Co.  1879. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND 
LONDON  FIRES. 

It  is,”  says  the  provei-b,  “an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good”;  and  the  ill  wind 
which  brought  a fire  to  Lord  Granville’s  house 
has  in  all  probability  blown  not  a little  good  to 
the  householders  of  the  metropolis.  Indeed,  tho 
fact  that,  moved  by  the  fire  in  his  own  house, 
Lord  Granville  has  brought  forwax-d  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  question  of  fires  in  London  houses 
causes  a certain  feeling  of  regret  that,  however 
unfortunate  for  the  aggrieved  persons,  some 
more  noble  lords  cannot  be  injured  or  made  un- 
comfortable in  property  or  person : we  should  like 
to  find  Lord  Derby  compelled  to  sit  out  a play 
at  a theatre  we  could  name,  and  Loi’d  Carnarvon 
with  a first-class  ticket  sitting  between  a coster- 
monger and  a sweep  in  an  evening  train  on  the 
Metx-opolitan  Railway.  Howevei-,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  Lord  Granville  has  given  his 
attention  to  this  subject  of  London  fires ; but 
we  regret  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not  mako 
some  practical  effort  towards  attaining  the  object 
which  is  so  desirable,  the  larger  safety  of  Lon- 
don householders  from  fire  ; for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  since  1816  committees  and  com- 
missions have  been  making  reports  on  this 
subject,  all  more  or  less  with  the  same  result, 
namely,  the  urging  of  improvements  without 
any  practical  result  following. 

The  committee  of  1877  brought  forward  twelve 
proposals,  six  of  which  were,  so  to  speak,  con- 
nected with  the  principle  of  the  extinguish- 
ment of  London  fires ; but  these  six  are  no 
nearer  fulfilment  now  than  they  were  eighteen 
months  ago. 

But  when  Lord  Granville  based  his  appeal  to 
the  Government  to  commence  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  the  i-eport  of  the  last  committee,  he,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  did  not  point  out  that  tho 
proposals  are  severable.  For  the  first  three 
jdeal  with  the  constitution  and  management  Of 
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the  personnel  required  to  extinguish  fires,  the 
two  last  with  the  subject  of  the  water-supply  ; 
aud  it  seems  to  us  that  while  it  is  desirable  that 
legislation  should  take  place  ou  all  these  points, 
it  is  yet  possible  that  it  may  effectually  be 
taken  in  hand  first  of  all  on  the  first  three 
points.  The  first  point  was  that  the  Fire  Brigade 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  to  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  a 
separate  ‘Assistant  Commissioner.  The  second 
was  that  the  police-stations  and  the  fixed  points 
should  be  used  as  fire-brigade  stations,  or  as 
places  where  small  engines  or  other  appliances 
should  be  deposited,  and  that  the  police  should 
be  auxiliary  to  the  fire  brigade.  The  third  point 
embraces  both  the  question  of  water  and  of  the 
personnel , for  it  is  in  effect  that  consolidation  of 
management  should  take  place  in  regard  both 
to  the  water  and  the  men. 

Now.  it  is  evident  that  such  points  as  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  fire  brigade,  the 
more  effectual  aid  of  the  police,  and  the  general 
management  of  the  force,  can  be  accomplished 
without  going  necessarily  into  the  question  of 
the  water  supply.  It  is  on  Captain  Shaw  s 
authority  that  if  two  great  fires  were  to  break 
out  simultaneously  in  London  the  force  at  his 
command  is  too  small  to  quell  them  both.  The 
unpleasant  difference  between  the  brigades  of 
London  and  Paris,  namely,  that  in  this  metropolis 
we  have  406  firemen  to  a population  of  3,500,000, 
whereas  in  Paris  there  are  1,540  firemen  to 
a population  of  2,000,000,  is  capable  of 
being  remedied  without  touching  upon  the 
question  of  the  water  supply  with  which  the 
replies  of  the  members  of  the  Government 
almost  wholly  dealt.  Therefore  it  is  that  we 
hope  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Camperdown  will 
first  of  all  endeavour  to  remedy  this  part  of  the 
question,  and  so  give  us  a half  if  wo  cannot  have 
the  whole  loaf  of  bread  which  the  last  com- 
mittee has  recommended. 

For  it  is  obvious,  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  the  water  division  of  the  subject,  that 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  question  of 
the  water  supply  of  Londou  ; and  that,  again, 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
Local  Government  of  London.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  point  out,  as  Earl  Fortescue  did,  the  high 
state  of  efficiency,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  water,  which  Manchester  exhibits, 
where  the  water  supply  is  managed,  not  by 
private  companies,  but  by  the  corporation.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  London  differs 
radically  from  all  the  great  provincial  towns. 
If  this  metropolis  were  the  size  of  Liverpool  or 
Leeds,  governed  like  them  by  a corporate  body 
representative  of  the  ratepayers,  reflecting  their 
wishes,  directly  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and 
consisting  of  the  best  men  of  business  of  the 
town,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
ferring the  management  of  the  water  supply  to 
this  body.  But,  on  the  contrary,  London  is 
chopped  up  into  districts;  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  is  not  a really  representative 
body;  the  vestries  of  London  are  not  representa- 
tive ; and  the  best  business  talent  of  the  metro- 
polis is  conspicuously  absent  from  these  bodies. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  great  difficulty  : in  whom  is 
the  management  of  the  water  supply  to  be 
vested  ? As  at  present  constituted,  we  should 
not  wish  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Works  ; and  therefore,  until  the  local  govern- 
ment of  London  is  wholly  changed,  should  the 
water  supply  be  managed  by  the  public,  some 
kind  of  elective  metropolitan  committee  must 
be  the  body  to  which  it  should  be  entrusted. 
And  it  was  on  this  point  that  the  debate  of  last 
week  was  somewhat  feeble,  for  the  speakers  did 
not  grapple  with  this  supreme  difficulty.  The 
Government  speakers  uttered,  as  might  be 
expected  from  officials  burdened  with  two  wars, 
a drooping  exchequer,  and  an  impending  general 
election,  a weak  non  posswnus.  The  lords  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  immediate  reform  ne- 
glected to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  whichbeset 
the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
last  committee.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  that  as 
things  now  exist  the  personnel  of  the  fire 
brigade  must  be  first  dealt  with.  Then,  apart 
from  that,  the  water-supply  of  the  metropolis 
must  be  considered,  either  as  part  of  a great 
scheme  for  the  better  governing  of  this  metro- 
polis, or  by  itself ; and  if  dealt  with  by  itself, 
the  first  question  which  Lord  Camperdown  pro- 
poses to  touch  upon  in  a resolution  is  what  is 
to  be  the  body  to  control  the  water  supply  of 
London  ? The  taking  over  the  rights  of  the 
companies  is,  after  all,  a simple  matter ; it  is  no 
more  difficult  than  taking  over  the  powers  of 


the  telegraph  companies.  In  this  respect  Lord 
Camperdown  was  correct;  but  when  he  stated 
that,  “ of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a central  authority  which  would  command  the 
confidence  of  the  ratepayers,  and  surely  the 
Home  Secretary  was  competent  to  create  such 
an  authority,”  wo  fear  that  he  weighed  too 
lightly  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way,  and 
looks  upon  the  Home  Secretary  too  much  in  the 
light  of  a divinity  capable,  like  Hercules,  of 
sweeping  out  Augean  stables.  At  the  same 
time,  difficulties  should  not  appal  a Legislature 
composed  of  meu  of  business  such  as  sit  in  our 
Parliament,  and  therefore  we  very  much  hope 
that  careful  thought  will  be  given  to  this  latter 
part  of  the  question,  and  that  meanwhile  the 
points  connected  with  the  efficacy  of  the  fire 
brigade  aud  the  co-operation  of  the  police  will 
be  legislatively  dealt  with.  Everyone  con- 
nected with  houses  and  buildings  in  London  is 
interested  in  this  matter,  and  we  shall  be  much 
disappointed  if  the  fire  at  Lord  Granville’s  pro- 
duces nothing  more  substantial  than  the  debate 
of  May  23rd.  


FROM  PARIS. 

At  the  same  moment  that  in  England  the 
vexed  question  of  our  Sunday’s  “ rest  ” is  attract- 
ing attention,  the  French  Chamber  has  been 
called  upon  to  consider  the  necessity  for  the 
abolition  of  an  old  law  passed  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  and  now  entirely  unobserved,  obliging 
all  work  to  be  suspended  and  all  shops,  to  be 
shut  on  the  Sabbath.  To  the  mass,  the  existence 
of  the  law  was  unknown,  and  its  revocation  is  a 
mere  formality.  Paris,  indeed,  in  Bpite  of 
Napoleon’s  English  efforts,  still  offers  on  the 
day  of  rest  au  appearance  very  different  from 
that  of  the  British  capital.  AmoDg  the  many 
museums  which  are  so  generously  thrown  open 
on  that  day.  few  are  more  interesting  than  the 
Hotel  Drouot,  where,  on  the  Sunday  afternoons, 
are  held  private  views  in  each  of  the  rooms,  of 
the  principal  sales  to  take  place  during  the 
week.  The  Sunday  before  last,  after  having 
delighted  the  eyes  of  the  London  public  at  Mr. 
Quaritch’s  for  a few  short  days,  some  of  the 
choicest  rarities  of  M.  Firmia-Didot’s  collection, 
or  rather  the  second  portion  of  his  gathered 
treasures,  were  exhibited  previous  to  the  sale, 
which  occupied  the  whole  of  last  week ; and 
treasures  indeed  they  were,  which  are  now  dis- 
persed to  the  four  winds, — rare  illuminated  MSS. 
aud  early-printed  books  and  choice  old  bindings, 
more  than  one  of  which  had  passed  through  the 
library  of  that  prince  of  bibliopoles,  Francis  I.’s 
minister  Grolier,  together  with  not  a few  modern 
bright  backs,  the  work  of  Cape,  Lortic, 
Trautz-Bauzonet,  Hardy,  Duru,  and  other 
familiar  French  binders.  As  might  be  imagined, 
the  bibliopoles  of  half  the  globe  were  repre- 
sented in  Paris  last  week,  all  being  engaged  in 
scoring  their  bulky,  green-backed  catalogues,  on 
the  margins  of  which  not  a few  high  prices  were 
marked. 

The  whole  525  volumes  produced  a total  of 
some  955,000  franc3  (38,2001.).  Among  the 
highest  prices  given  may  be  mentioned  a 
fifteenth-century  MS.  Bible,  adjudged  at  4001. ; 
a volume  of  Psalms  at  1001. ; a fragment  of  an 
fivangdlaire  on  vellum,  executed  at  the  abbey  of 
Luxeuil  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
6001.  ; a Commentary  of  Beatus,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  1,2201. ; the  Comte  de  Bussy-Rabutin  s 
Book  of  Hours,  1,0401. ; and  a volume  of  some 
forty-four  original  drawings  by  Hans  Holbein, 
8001.  But  the  choicest  treasure  reached  no  less 
than  76,000  francs,  with  the  per-centage  (which 
here  in  France  is  charged  to  the  purchaser), 
some  80,000  fraucs,  or  3,2001.  It  was  the 
Missal  of  Charles  YL,  in  folio,  of  some  364 
sheets,  with  wooden  backs  covered  with  velvet, 
and  corners  and  clasp3  in  chiselled  silver.  It  is 
a truly  marvellous  and  historical  manuscript, 
on  vellum,  executed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  for  Charles  YL,  and  which  in 
later  years  passed  to  his  daughter  Catherine, 
the  wife  of  our  own  Henry  V.  The  volume  in 
its  beauty  and  rarity  is  unique,  few  MSS.  being 
so  profusely  illustrated : it  contains  more  than 
500  illuminated  pictures,  exclusive.o.f  the  innu- 
merable borders  and  superb  initial  letters. 
Report  states  that  this  precious  treasure  was 
purchased  for  the  Due  d’Aumale : whoever  the 
purchaser  may  be,  enormous  as  the  sum  may 
appear,  the  owner  of  this  fifteenth-century 
Missal  possesses  a beautiful  gallery  of  more 
than  500  pictures,  such  as  can  never  again  be 
produced  ; and  such  a picture-gallery  at  3,0001. 
is,  after  all,  not  extravagant.  The  literary 


world  has  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  M.  I 
Didot  and  hi3  superb  collection,  whi' 
already  brought  in  to  the  family  several  n 
of  francs ; other  sales  are  announced  f( 
season. 

While  every  day  the  eighteenth  cemr 
“rowing  in  favour  with  the  Parisian  publij 
the  trade  sales  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  arei 
triously  supplying  feverish  collector^ 
eighteenth-century  engravings,  eighteen; 
tury  furniture,  and  eighteenth-century-: 
tions  generally,  it  is  not  a little  intores1 
hear  that  Mdlle.  Adelaide  do  Montgolfi 
daughter  of  the  famous  inventor  of  the  \ 
has  recently  presented  to  the  museum 1 
Academic  d’ Aerostation  of  Paris  the  p- 
of  her  father  and  uncle,  fitionne  and  Jof 
Montgolfier,  the  work  of  the  eminent  s, 
Houdon.  The  age  of  Montgolfier’s  dang 
unfortunately  not  mentioned.  When  \ 
sider  the  eaidy  commencements  of  Stef, 
and  the  steam-engine,  and  how  long  ag 
efforts  were  made,  it  is  not  a little  star 
learn  of  the  existence  of  the  daughter 
inventor  of  Montgolfier’s  balloon,  whose 
ments  preceded  by  so  many  years  t' 
Stephensou.  Wo  are  carried  back  to  the 
diluvian”  epoch  of  Louis  Seize  in  a 
scence  of  Montgolfier  and  his  balloon. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  H 
Anspacli,  the  worthy  lourgmestre  of  I 
has  caused  not  a little  feeling  even  in  Pil 
Brussels  itself,  the  public  sympathy  we 
fested  in  a marked  manner;  the  public 
the  Chamber  and  Senate,  the  Courts  of  j 
and  the  Bourse  were  closed,  and  the  hour: 
hung  with  mourning  flags.  In  the  funej 
cession  the  whole  ministry  and  the  dipfl 
body  were  present,  with  an  immense  uui 
civic  and  military  functionaries.  Burgi 
Anspach  was  truly  loved  by  the  Bruxel: 
nothing  shows  moro  the.  rospect  of  the 
for  his  memory  and  gratitude  for  the  jt 
during  his  too  short  life  worked  for  hi: 
city  than  the  spontaneous  mourning  e ' 
for  him  by  the  whole  of  Brussels.  Thl; 
may  remember  the  gay  little  capital  a 
tion  since,  and  know  the  Brussels  of< 
may  be  grateful  to  Burgomaster  Ansj 
the  favourable  comparison  which  the  i 
capital  is  able  to  make  with  the  , 
not  in  its  quaint  picturesqueness,  ifl 
in  its  increased  supply  ot  those  | 
necessities  of  life, — air,  light,  and  wat 
determination  taken  by  the  municipal^ 
henceforth  to  name  the  grand  new  B. 
Central  after  their  late  respected  burgo^ 
to  be  commended. 

From  all  appearances,  there  is  every 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris  being  & 
freed  from  its  case  of  bewildering  sea 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  municipal 
a councillor  requested  from  the  direct; 
work3  a statement  of  the  progress  oi 
building.  Competed  for  in  1S72,  it  wa» 
1873  that  the  plans  of  MM.  Ballu  and  De 
were  adopted,  and  the  total  expense  v 
stated  at  fifteen  millions  of  frano 
600,0001.  Since  then,  several  modi 
have  been  made  which  have  entailedlf 
expense,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
changes  from  the  original  plan  that, 
ensued.  For  the  last  fifteen  months  the  ! 
activity  has  reigned  in  the  progress 
works.  On  the  19th  of  May  last,  no  fei 
1,098  workmen  were  engaged  ; from  tin. 
January  to  the  15th  of  May,  70,000  VK-1 
days’  pay  had  been  expended ; but  o 
the  nature  of  the  building,  the  number  <■ 
men  has  been  obliged  to  be  restrictedi 
cullies  have  been  met  with  in  obtain 
stone  from  the  Yonne;  the  hard  i 
from  which  we  have  suffered  as  n-i 
France  as  anywhere,  has  ruined  tiei 
and  the  supply  of  material  has  tbr 
seriously  checked.  Notwithstanding  *i 
culties,  the  architects  promise  that  by  . 
masonry  will  be  completed  as  far  as  0 
in  1880  the  roof  and  rough-casting  win 
pleted,  and  at  the  beginning  ot  lbbi 
cipal  council  and  the  bureaux  may  take  pc 
again  of  their  old  home.  With  regar  . 
preparation  and  decoration  of  the  Pn^a 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  it  is  aSre(T  • 
point  shall,  for  a time  at  least,  w 
Nothing,  so  far,  shows  that  the  sum  o j 

francs  (880,0001.)  will  be  insufficient,  a j 

the  amount  voted  by  the  council ; 
to  be  expended  on  the  statues  an  _ 

of  art  is  still  under  discussion,  i w 

a resolution  iuvited  the  Administrate 
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he  municipal  council  at  the  opening  of 
'the  August  and  February  sessions,  a 
’ the  state  of  the  works.  Unless  nn- 
. accidents  occur,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
liatthe  inauguration  of  the  new  Hotel  de 
1 take  place  in  1881.  Thus  one  more 
! the  terrible  reign  of  the  Communists 
ppea  r,  leaving  only  the  picturesque  ruins 
’uileries,  and  the  Palais  of  the  Quai 
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day  evening,  the  30th  of  May,  with  the 
nee  of  “ Ruy  Bias,”  the  dramatic  master- 
the  veteran  Victor  Hugo,  who  in  a few 
|7s  is  to  preside  over  the  International 
Congress  in  London,  the  Comedie 
took  their  leave,  for  a time,  of 
sian  public,  and  much  do  we  exiles 
more  fortunate  brethren  at  home  the 
of  these  delightful  artistes  in  London 
The  Literary  Congress  will  have  the 
3 of  two  Italian  opera  companies  and 
ch  Comedie,  not  to  speak  of  many 
s,  where,  if  report  speaks  true,  it  will 
re. to  enjoy  the  undoubted  powers  of 
ctive  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who, 
according  to  the  French  papers,  “ under 
ion  of  Sir  Benedict  ” [sic]),  proposes  to 
latic  readings. 


RN  COAL  TRADE  ARBITRATIONS, 
ranch  of  our  industries  has  arbitration 
disputes  a fairer  field  for  exercise  than 
.1  trade,  for  the  price  of  coal  is  easily 
ible  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  the 
s to  the  portion  of  the  selling  price  that 
Duld  receive  is  not  complicated  as  in 
3r  industries,  where  the  value  of  the 
>f  labour  is  valued  according  to  the 
">  product,  and  where  the  destination, 
and  other  qualifying  circumstances 
value.  But  in  the  Northern  coal 
itration  in  wages  disputes  was  not 
iduced,  the  old  “yearly  bond  ” having 
ill  the  present  decade.  When,  how- 
coal  trade  entered  upon  the  extra- 
'hase  of  inflation,  and  the  demaud  for 
ae  intense,  especially  for  metallurgical 
it  was  deemed  desirable  that  steps 
taken  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
ited  working  of  the  collieries.  When 
it  was  improving  and  coal  went  up 
ds  in  price,  it  was  tolerably  easy  to 
reased  wages,  and  from  1871  to  1873 
f such  increases  were  given.  Local 
were  at  first  the  rule,  settled  at  each 
itween  the  coalowners  and  the  men ; 
were  included  in  the  first  general 
and  thus  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
the  general  increase  in  the  county  of 
Steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  a 
verage  ” price  of  coal,— a price,  that 
d from  such  a number  of  collieries  in 
lositions  and  sections  of  the  trade  as 
ae  price  a fair  average  to  adjust  wages 
average  price  for  coal  may  be  given, 
mount  of  the  gross  increase  in  wages 
b three  years  of  prosperity  and  of 
'68,  as  follows : — 

fiee  of  Coal  and  Increase  of  Wages. 


Increase  10  8 

°f  v-ages,  in  three  advances,  68  per  cent. 


jJe  advances  in  the  rate  of  wages  were 
\'y  mutual  arrangement  between  the 
$3  ancl  the  miners;  and  whilst  the 
live  contended,  and  the  figures  above 
the  increase,  in  the  total,  was  not 
J ate  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
•Jmployers  advance  proof  to  show  that 
i been  a more  than  equal  advance  in 

s of  the  cost  of  production,  that  the 

uitput  was  on  the  average  lessened, 
Jhus  the  heavy  establishment  charges 
,.cl  over  a lesser  area,  whilst  the  work* 
Mines  Regulation  Act  added  to  the 
j'eover,  they  show  that  whilst  the 
f , highest  rate  of  wages  for  four- 
iL s,  long  before  that  time  the  price  of 
receded  from  its  maximum,— it  having 
red68  ShllliDgs  Per  ton  before  wages 

when  the  downward  tendency  in  the 
i p?8  f f.ettled  0De>  fche  first  reduction 
ea  by  mutual  arrangement,  but 
a series  of  arbitrations  were  needed 


W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hopwood,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Sbaw-Lefevre,  M.P.,  were  the 
adjudicators,  and  by  their  award  prices  were 
brought  down,  with  the  previous  reduction,  fifty 
per  cent.  The  last  of  these  was  in  August,  1876, 
and.  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a 
“ sliding  scale  ” arrangement  was  entered  into, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  a reduction  of  7^  per 
cent.,  so  that  wages  were  brought  down  to  the 
level  from  which  they  started  in  1871, — these 
reductions  being  invariably  preceded  by  ascer- 
tained reductions  in  the  average  price  realised 
at  the  pits  for  coal.  Put  into  a tabular  form, 
we  have  now  the  following  as  the  outline  of  the 
effect  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  demand  for 
Durham  coal  on  prices  and  on  wages  during  the 
six  years: — 

Per  ton.  Per  cent 

Price  of  coni,  1871...  5s.  2d. 

Price  of  coni,  1873. ..15s.  led. = Increase  of  vaf;es  = 58 
Price  of  coal.  1877...  6s.  3d.  = Decrease  of  wages=58'. 
In  1877  the  sliding  scale  was  brought  into 
operation,  but  it  was  fettered,— that  is  to  say, 
there  was  a general  belief  that  the  lowest  price 
of  coal  had  been  reached,  and  the  scale  made 
provision  only  for  an  increase,  not  for  a decrease 
in  price.  Thus,  whilst,  contrary  to  expectation, 
the  price  of  coal  has  further  fallen,— from  5s.  3d. 
per  ton  to  4s.  8d.  in  the  two  years, — there  has 
been  no  corresponding  fall  in  the  rate  of  wages. 
It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  representatives 
of  the  mines  that  in  the  years  of  prosperity  they 
received  only  a portion  of  the  increase  in  wages 
to  which  the  higher  prices  of  coal  entitled 
them,  and  that  therefore  aBy  excess  paid  in  the 
later  months  of  the  sliding  scale’s  operation  was 
merely  a counterbalance.  But  the  owners 
retort  that,  from  causes  previously  glanced  at, 
the  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  production  was 
more  than  in  a ratio  with  that  of  the  increased 
price  of  coal ; that  owing  to  the  shortened  hours 
of  labour,  more  men  have  been  necessary  and 
more  houses  (which  are  freely  provided  for 
miners  by  the  owners) ; that  increase  of  rates 
and  many  other  such  items  make  the  wages  paid 
much  higher  than  the  apparently  equal  ones  of 
eight  years  ago.  In  additional  houses  needed 
for  workmen  to  keep  up  the  output  of  coal,  it  is 
estimated  that  capital  to  the  extent  of  500,000i. 
has  been  invested ; and  in  other  methods  the 
coal-owners  contend  that  they  are  entitled  to 
an  abatement  in  their  wages.  Nor  was  this 
denied  by  the  workmen,  and  hence  the  strike 
might  have  been  averted  had  any  agreement 
been  possible  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
reduction.  The  provisional  reduction  which  has 
been  made  has  more  than  passed  the  extent 
which  the  miners  deemed  they  should  submit 
to,  but  it  has  not  come  up  to  that  which  the 
owners  claim.  Hence  the  desire  for  a further 
reduction  by  the  employers,  and  the  reference 
to  arbitration  of  the  balance  of  the  employers’ 

demand.  That  arbitration  will  be  a full  one, 

full  and  open,— conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
coalowners  by  two  of  their  number,  and,  on  the 
part,  of  the  miners,  probably  by  two  of  their 
leading  officials ; and  although  the  primary 
reason  for  the  decision  of  the  umpire  will  pro- 
bably be  the  selling  price  of  coal,  yet  many 
other  matters  will  influence  that  decision.  In 
previous  arbitrations  the  comparative  output  of 
the  men,  the  standing  charges  of  the  collieries, 
the  production  and  rate  of  wages  in  other  dis- 
tricts, and  the  comparative  purchasing  power  of 
money,  have  all  been  taken  into  account,  and  in 
some  measure  have  influenced  the  decision  of 
the  umpire,  in  all  probability.  It  is  too  soon  to 
forecast  the  result  of  the  coming  arbitration  ; 
but  it  may  be  fairly  said  that,  unless  the  coal- 
owners  had  strong  grounds  for  a reduction  they 
would  be  unlikely  to  disturb  the  present  settle- 
ment ; and  that,  in  the  interest  of  both  parties, 
it  would  be  well  if  the  outcome  were  sufficient 
to  enable  the  sliding  scale  to  be  again  brought 
into  practice  free  and  unfettered  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  strike  to  both  parties 
must  have  been  far  more  than  the  per-centage 
gained  or  lost ; and,  in  addition,  its  results  have 
been  an  embitterment  such  as  will  not  readily 
be  removed. 


i.„  x,  wore  neeaea 

a * ex^ent  of  the  various  reduc- 


nr  U u D various  reauc- 
aed.  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  M.P.,  Mr. 


The  Electric  Light  in  France.  — The 

French  Minister  of  Finance  has  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Societe-Generale  d’Elec- 
tricite  of  Paris  for  lighting  up  the  Salon  in  the 
Palais  de  l’Exposition,  Champs  Elysees,  with 
250  electric  lights.  This  decision,  it  is  under- 
stood, has  been  arrived  at  in  consequence  of  the 
success  attending  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  by  means 
of  artificial  light. 


THE  LINCOLN,  NORTHAMPTON, 
AND  LEICESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES  AT  STAMFORD. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  last  week  the 
Lincoln,  Northampton,  and  Leicester  Architec- 
tural Societies  held  a joint  meeting  in  Stam- 
ford. The  visitors  first  inspected  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  where,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
town  excursion,  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A., 
gave  the  architectural  descriptions,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Nevinson  (the  local  honorary  secretary) 
supplied  , the  historical  details.  Perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  feature  about  the  church  is  the 
fine  Early  English  tower,  with  Decorated  spire, 
added  about  the  year  1300.  In  the  body  of  the 
church  there  is  work  of  the  Early  English, 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  periods.  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel,  north  of  the  chancel,  has  a rich  cradle 
roof  of  timber,  coloured  and  powdered  with 
stars,  the  ornamentation  being  performed  at  the 
cost  of  William  Hickman,  alderman  of  Stam- 
ford, in  1467.  In  recesses  of  Decorated  character 
in  the  north  wall  are  two  figures, — one  a knight 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III. ; and  on  a rich  altar 
tomb  on  the  south  side  effigies  generally  con- 
sidered to  represent  Sir  David  Phillips  (who  was 
attached  to  the  house  of  Queen  Margaret  of 
York)  and  his  wife.  Attention  was  next  devoted 
to  the  cellar  of  a house  east  of  the  chancel  on 
St.  Mary’s  Hill,  which  contains  part  of  an  Early 
English  vaulting-shaft,  with  a well-moulded 
capital.  The  party  next  proceeded,  under  Mr. 
Nevinson’s  guidance,  to  view  the  site  of  the 
castle  on  the. north  side  of  the  river.  The  first 
fortification  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
here  by  the  Danes  in  870,  after  they  had 
destroyed  the  monasteries  of  Crowland  and 
Peterborough  ; in  911,  no  longer  able  to  keep 
possession,  they  demolished  the  work  lest  it  should 
bo  turned  to  account  by  the  English.  From  that 
time  nntil  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  the  for- 
tress changed  hands  with  the  varying  fortunes 
of  Dane  and  Saxon.  It  is  known  that  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  a stone  structure 
was  raised,  for  Domesday  Book  mentions  that 
“ at  the  time  of  the  survey  five  houses  were 
waste  on  account  of  the  building  of  the  castle,” 
and  some  of  the  Norman  masonry  remains  to 
this  day.  During  the  reign  of  Richard  IL1.  the 
castle  was  destroyed,  and  the  materials  used  in 
repairing  the  White  Friary.  Standing  by  the 
mill-stream  an  Early  English  postern  may  now 
be  seen  ; and  beyond  it  a portion  of  the  Norman 
wall  of  the  outer  enclosure.  The  mound  of  the 
keep,  doubtless  in  existence  when  the  Norman 
castle  was  raised,  is  conspicuous.  In  the  soui  h- 
east  corner  of  the  enclosure  is  some  fine  arcading 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
The  sites  of  St.  Peter’s  Gate  (dismantled  1770), 
Austin  Friars  (a  religious  house,  founded  in  1380 
by  Wm.  Fleming,  a merchant  at  Stamford),  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Bennewerk  (burnt  during 
the  civil  wars  by  Sir  Andrew  Trollope),  with 
the  tower  and  buttress  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
on  the  north  Bide  of  St.  Peter’s-gate,  and  the 
fragments  of  Sempringham  Hall  on  the  north- 
east of  King’s  Mill-lane,  were  next  examined  by 
the  visitors.  Sempringham  Hall,  it  may  be 
noted,  was  founded  in  1292  by  Robert  Luttrell 
for  students  of  the  Gilbertine  order.  About; 
this  period  there  seemed  a possibility  of  Stamford 
becoming  a serious  rival  of  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  When  the  students  who  had 
settled  at  Northampton  retired  from  that  town, 
some  few  preferred  a withdrawal  to  Stamford, 
rather  than  a return  to  the  old  quarters  at  Oxford. 
The  arobmologists  next  proceeded  to  All  Saints’ 
Church,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
Early  English  and  Perpendicular  styles.  The 
lofty  tower  with  spire  (152  ft.)  is  of  effective 
design  (Perpendicular),  but  rather  suffered  from 
comparison  with  that  of  St.  Mary’s  previously 
inspected.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  mainly 
Early  English,  with  insertions  of  later  date. 
There  is  some  very  fine  arcading  below  the  win- 
dows of  the  exterior ; and  in  the  interior  the 
beautiful  foliage  of  the  capitals  is  worthy  of 
especial  mention.  Mr.  Neale  especially  alluded 
to  the  restoration  in  1857;  and  drew  attention 
to  the  brasses  to  the  Brownes,  one  of  whom 
William,  paid  for  the  building  of  the  steeple,  the 
windows,  and  the  other  Perpendicular  portions 
of  the  edifice.  Passing  to  St.  John’s,  a small 
Perpendicular  church  of  no  special  architectural 
interest,  the  visitors  especially  admired  the  rich 
oak  wood  screen,  which  Mr.  Neale  hoped  would 
be  speedily  restored  to  its  original  position  under 
the  chancel  arch.  In  the  upper  lights  of  the 
north  aisle  are  considerable  remains  of  very 
excellent  stained  glass  ; and  it  is  stated  by  the 
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Northampton  Herald  (from  which  journal  we 
condense  this  account)  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  church  contained 
nearly^lOO  figures  in  Mediaeval  glass,  all  more 
or  less  mutilated.  Leaving  the  church,  the 
party  went  to  Browne’s  Hospital,  which  is 
situated  in  Broad-street,  and  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  William  Brown,  mer- 
chant, of  Stamford,  as  “ an  almshouse  for  divers 
poor  of  each  sex,  as  well  as  for  chaplains  to 
celebrate  divine  offices  therein.”  Mr.  Neale 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  ancient  glass  in  the 
chapel  and  audit-room,  representing  various 
Scriptural  subjects.  A few  minutes  were  next 
devoted  to  an  inspection  of  some  curious  antique 
vaulting  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  Red  Lion 
Inn  (opposite  St.  Michael’s  Church),  and  of 
certain  capitals  in  a house  (opposite  the  Con- 
duit) iu  St.  Paul’s  - street,  lately  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Bishop.  Air.  Neale  placed  the  date 
of  the  last-mentioned  work  at  1200.  'l’he 
examination  of  the  remains  of  St.  Paul’s  Church 
^apparently  built  in  the  twelfth  century),  now 
forming  part  of  the  Grammar  School,  Brasenose- 
gate  (remnant  of  Brasenose  College,  destroyed 
in  1668),  and  the  entrances  to  the  Grey  and 
White  Friars, — the  former  opposite  Cherry 
Holtvvood,  and  the  latter  forming  the  gateway 
of  the  infirmary  lodge,  led  up  to  St.  Leonard  s 
Priory,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Wilfrith  toward  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. No  part  of  the  present  fabric  is,  however, 
earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  when  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Carileph,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
restored  the  monastery,  and  gave  it  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Durham.  The  building  now 
comprises  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  with  five 
arches  of  the  north  arcade  and  part  of  the 
clearstory.  Mr.  Neale  pointed  out  the  grada- 
tions of  style  as  seen  in  the  northern  arcade  and 
in  the  rich  west  end.  The  visitors  wound  up 
the  morning  excursion  by  visiting  St.  George’s 
Church,  originally  an  Early  English  edifice,  but 
greatly  injured  by  fire  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  was  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  and  is 
certainly,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  adapta- 
tions, a most  interesting  study  for  the  archm- 
ologist.  At  two  o’clock  some  20U  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  luncheon  in  the  Assem- 
bly-rooms, under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor 
(Mr.  Thomas  Gurney  Mason).  His  worship  was 
supported  by  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  Pre- 
centor Venables,  Rev.  C.  Nevinson  (local  secre- 
tary), Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  (Rugby),  and  a 
representative  body  of  the  archmologists  of  the 
three  counties.  The  programme  for  the  after- 
noon presented  the  alternative  of  a journey  to 
Burghley  House,  and  an  examination  of  St. 
Martin's  Church  on  the  return  ; or  an  excursion 
to  Ufiington  and  Barnack.  The  party  divided 
into  about  two  equ  il  bodies,  and  both  spent  a 
very  pleasaut  afternoon.  Burghley  House,  with 
its  manifold  attractions,  has  been  ofttimes 
described.  Ou  this  occasion  no  set  lecture  was 
delivered ; but  the  attractions  of  the  mansion 
were  explained  by  the  attendants.  The  visitors 
spent  a short  time  in  inspecting  St.  Martin’s 
Church.  It  is  a fine  example  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular  period,  and  possesses  special  interest  on 
account  of  the  Cecil  monuments  being  placed 
here.  The  party  that  visited  Ufiington  and 
Barnack  was  much  interested  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  village  churches,  that  of  Barnack 
being  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  in  the  country  of  the  earlier  Roman- 
esque, as  developed  in  England  before  the 
Norman  conquest. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  wa3  held  in  the 
Assembly-rooms,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  presiding. 
The  Bishop,  in  the  course  of  his  introductory 
remarks,  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
county  museum. — The  Rev.  G.  Ayliffe  Poole,  of 
Wiuvvick,  read  a very  interesting  paper  on 
“ Fragments  of  Diocesan  History  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,”  in  which  he 
described  the  troubles  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Peterborough  diocese  during  those  times  of 
civil  strife;  Mr.  Neale,  F.S.A.,  of  London, 
followed  with  a paper  on  11  The  Stamford 
Churches”;  and  the  concluding  paper  was 
“ Notes  on  the  History  of  Stamford,”  read  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Nevinson.  Numerous  architectural 
drawings,  and  a collection  of  engravings,  &o., 
lent  by  Mr.  Neale,  were  inspected  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting. 

The  number  of  members  and  visitors  was 
largely  increased  on  Thursday.  The  programme 
of  the  day  commenced  with  an  excursion,  about 
a hundred  persons  starting  in  a long  line  of  con- 
veyances from  the  Red  Lion-square  about  half- 
p ast  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  first  place 


visited  was  Ketton,  and  the  church,  which  is  a 
fine  and  interesting  building,  ranging  from 
Trans-Norman,  through  Early  English,  to  First 
Decorated,  was  much  admired.  The  party  then 
proceeded  to  North  Luffeuham,  and,  after  in- 
specting the  church  and  other  places  of  interest, 
went  on  to  Edith weston  and  Exton.  At  the  latter 
place  the  company  were  received  and  enter- 
tained at  the  Hall  by  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
After  inspecting  the  house,  the  family  portraits, 
and  other  objects  of  interest,  the  party  repaired 
to  Exton  Church,  in  which  there  is  an  elaborate 
display  of  Harington  and  Noel  monuments, 
which  were  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  Knox,  the 
vicar.  The  beauties  of  the  church  were  de- 
scribed by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  The 
remains  of  the  old  hall  (which  was  of  Eliza- 
bethan style,  and  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1810)  were  also  inspected.  Empingham  was 
the  next  village  along  the  route,  and.  whilst 
inspecting  the  church  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham 
remarked  upon  the  great  want  of  restoration, 
and  hoped  some  steps  would  soon  bo  taken 
respecting  the  carrying  out  of  such  a work.  The 
last  place  visited  on  the  return  journey  was 
Tickencote,  where  the  party  were  entertained  at 
tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lee  Wingfield.  After 
inspecting  the  hall  and  the  Norman  church,  the 
company  returned  to  Stamford,  which  was 
reached  between  five  and  six  o’clock. 

In  the  evening  a second  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Assembly-rooms,  which  was  presided  over 
by  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  wrho 
called  attention  to  certain  illustrations  of 
frescoes  hanging  on  the  walls,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  course  of  the  restoration  of  the 
parish  church  of  Friskney,  near  Boston,  and 
expressed  the  hope,  as  he  considered  they  were 
of  a very  valuable  character,  they  would  be 
preserved.'  The  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, 
B.D.,  was  announced  to  read  a paper  on 
“ Cathedral  Precincts,”  but,  as  he  was  unable 
to  be  present,  it  was  read  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Pownall,  of  South  Kilworth.  The  Rev.  R.  A. 
Cayley,  of  Scampton,  also  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  “ The  Lighting  of  Churches.” 


A COLLECTION  OF  REPORTED  CASES 
RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 
AND  BUILDERS* 

BY  E.  S.  ROSCOE,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

PLANS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

Plans. 

A PERSON  who  invites  tenders  for  work  does 
not  impliedly  warrant  the  correctness  of  the 
plans  or  specifica'ions  according  to  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done— Thorn  The  Mayor  and 
Commonalty  of  London,  12  L.  R.,  App.  Case, 
120 ; 45  L.  j„  Ex.  (H.  of  L.),  487  (1876). 

[Neither  is  there  an  implied  warranty,  it 
would  seem,  by  an  architect,  quantity  surveyor, 
or  engineer,  that  his  plans  are  correct.  But  if 
one  of  these  persons  was  proved  not  to  have 
used  reasonable  care  in  the  preparation  of  such 
plans,  so  that  they  were  incorrect,  and  the  em- 
ployer suffered  damage  in  consequence,  then  an 
action  would  be  maintainable  agaiust  such  person 
for  negligence  and  want  of  skill.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Jenkins  v.  Betham,  15  C.B.,  168  (1851), 
it  was  decided  that  one  who  holds  himself  out 
and  is  employed  as  a valuer  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  is  bound  to  bring  to  his  task  that 
ordinary  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge  which 
would  reasonably  be  expected  from  country 
surveyors  and  valuers.  Much  less,  therefore,  is 
the  house-owner  liable  either  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  quantities  furnished  by  the  architect  to 
the  builder,  as  was  attempted  to  be  proved  in 
the  case  of  Scrivener  v.  Pask,  1 L.  R.,  C.  P., 
715  ; 18  C.  B.,  N.  S.,  785  (1865).] 

When  an  architect  agrees  to  do  certain  work 
(laying  out  land  for  building  purposes,  aud 
making  surveys  thereof),  and  to  make  no 
charge  for  such  work,  and  it  is  further 
agreed  that  in  certaia  events  (if  the  land 
were  disposed  of  for  building  purposes)  he  shall 
be  appointed  architect,  or  if  his  services  are 
dispensed  with,  that  he  shall  receive  remunera- 
tion for  the  work  primarily  done,  he  is  not, 
though  he  has  done  the  primary  work,  en- 
titled to  make  any  charge  unless  the  event 
agreed  upon  actually  happens. — Moffat  v.  Laurie, 
24  L.  J.,  C.  P.,  56  (1855). 

[It  will  be  observed  in  this  case  that  the  land 
was  not  let  for  building  purposes  ; hence  there 


• See  pp.  364,  433,  479,  and  509,  ante. 
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were  no  services  of  the  architect  to  be  di; 
with,  the  event  after  which  the  service  ft 
become  possible  never  having  taken  plaajj 
is  an  important  case  also,  as  showing  boifc, 
ful  professional  persons  should  be  in  doir^fc 
the  payment  for  which  is  made  contia:® 
the  happening  of  certain  events,  which,:  ih 
though  they  will  very  probably  occur,;* 
certain  to  happen.] 

Drawings. 

When  an  architect  agrees  to  prepare* 
tionary  drawings  for  approval,  and 
working  drawings  and  specifications,  h ,,y 
entitled  to  payment  unless  his  drawn;* 
approved. — Moffat  v.  Dickson,  13  C.  19 
22  L.  J.,  C.  P.,  268  (1853). 


Quantities. 

When  a surveyor  prepares  bills  of  qudi 
and  notice  is  given  that  the  contractor  v u. 
cessfully  tenders  for  the  work  will  have* 
the  surveyor  a certain  per-ceDtage  £9 
bills  of  quantities,  and  the  contractor  vij 
eventually  successful  also  agrees  with  I* 
veyor  that  his  fees  shall  be  paid  out  of  ;« 
instalment  which  he  receives  from  the  hlf 
owner,  there  is  an  implied  promise  tip 
contractor,  when  his  contract  is  accept® 
proceed  with  the  work,  and  his  obligation! 
the  above-mentioned  per-centage  is  estifl 
as  soon  as  his  tender  is  accepted.— McCc* 
Kilgallen,  2 Irish  C.  L.  R.,  119  (1878). 

[The  fact  that  the  fees  were  to  bo  pai:i| 
the  first  instalment  is  not  a further  c! 
precedent  to  payment,  in  addition  to  th:| 
tance  of  the  contractor’s  tender,  butitl 
shows  the  manner  in  which  the  paymiB 
be  made  ; so  that  as  the  payment  coulcU 
made  in  this  form,  owing  to  the  CO'! 
abandoning  the  work,  his  liability  beccjl 
solute  aod  unconditional  as  if  no  such  se  Mi 
stipulation  existed.] 

Architects  have  by  custom  an  implielH 
rity  to  employ  surveyors  to  take  out  tl  n 
tities  for  buildings,  the  plans  for  the  ere  ■ 
which  they  have  prepared. — Moon  v.  Gi  # 
of  Witney  Union,  3 Bing.,  N.  C.,  814 
Taylor  v.  Hall,  4 Irish  L.  R.,  C.  L.,  467  ’! 

[The  above  seems  to  be  the  result irn 
two  cases  ; but  it  must  always  bo  remt  ft 
that  such  implied  authority  must  bo  pi’ft 
the  person  who  relies  upon  it,  and  tl  It 
proof  may  fail.  Thus,  in  Taylor  v.  Halil 
J.,  said  : — “I  am  of  opinion  that  therOT 
sufficient  evidence  of  any  such  legal  ct  JJ 
that  relied  on  by  the  plaintiff”  (the  sail 
on  the  other  hand,  Monahan,  C.J.,  co  J 
that  the  architect  has  an  implied  autbj 
employ  a surveyor.  But  it  must  also  1 
marked,  in  connexion  with  Moon  v.  Witnaj  J 
that  the  fact  that  quantities  were  to  1 A 
out  by  a surveyor  had  been  communicifl 
the  solicitor  of  the  Union,  and  that  w 
architect  sent  in  the  bill  of  the  surveyij 
his  own,  the  Union  did  not  at  once  r<  tl 
their  liability.  Both  these  facts  weigb^J 
with  the  Court.] 


Tender's. 

A tender  by  a builder,  and  an  accep’  i 
such  tender  by  a house-owner,  constitut«>jj 
ing  contract,  and  the  parties  will  be  b(  ? 
such  agreement.  An  intimation  in  the  1 
ance  of  such  tender  that  a contract  will 1 
pared,  merely  means  that  a formal  ins  * 
shall  be  drawn  up  containing  the  term.", 
previous  agreement. — Lewis  v.  Brass,  of 

Q.  B.  D.,  667  (1877).  j|J 

[This  case  shows  that  persons  wh  • 
tenders  should  be  careful  to  do  so 
eyes  open,  otherwise  they  may  find  tn  ■ 
are  bound  fast  by  the  contract  into  wb  ^ 
have  entered.  If,  however,  it  can  be  gh 
from  the  tender  and  acceptance  that  th:j 
ment  is  made  subject  to  the  preparatcj 
approval  of  a formal  contract,  then  tbei  ^ 
agreement  independent  of  that  stipulati  . 
the  formal  contract  is  that  which  biv. 
parties. — See  Winn  v.  Bull,  7 L.  R-,  Cl 
(1877).  J 

A person  who  invites,  by  writing 
of  mouth,  tenders  for  work  or  for  ^ 
chase  of  anything  does  not  by  sc 
impliedly  promise  to  accept  the  lowes  ^ 
highest  offer,  or  to  accept  any  one  ‘ j 
tenders.  The  notice  to  persons  willing  W 
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nere  proclamation  that  he  who  issues  the 
is  willing  to  receive  and  to  consider 
-Spencer  v.  Harding,  5 L.  R..  C.  P 561  • 

; J.,  C.  P.,  332  (1870). 
ij  anything,  Bay  in  the  notice  for  tenders  for 
tiding,  could  be  construed  as  showing  an 
Retaking  to  accept,  say,  the  lowest  offer, 
tithere  would  be  an  exception  to  the  above 
ij'al  rule.] 

in  a tender,  or  in  the  acceptance  of  a 
jr,  there  is  a term  that  the  materials  to  be 
died  or  the  work  to  be  done  shall  be  at  the 
j of  the  person  who  asks  for  tenders,  then 
|)n  as  such  order  is  given  the  tenderer  is 
1 to  supply  the  goods,  or  perform  the  work 
;ied  in  the  tender. — Great  Northern  Rail- 
Jo.  v.  Witham,  9 L.  R.,  C.  P.,  16  (1873). 
ms,  if  in  a tender  for  the  supply  of  bricks 
linderer  agrees  to  supply  as  many  hundreds 
It  house-owner  may  order  between  certain 
it,  then,  as  soon  as  the  order  is  given,  the 
irer  is  bound  to  supply  the  bricks  required, 
suggested  in  the  judgment  in  this  case 
» tenderer  before  the  order  is  given  might, 
notice  to  the  person  to  be  supplied,  back 
E the  agreement.  But  it  seems  doubtful 
i suggestion,  upon  consideration,  would  be 
ound.] 


similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  me  i 
I have  reason  to  think  that  a 


United  Kingdom,  drawn  very  nearly  upon  the  same  lines  as 
the  existing  Acts  for  Ireland,  omitting  their  defects,  would 
cooler  a great  benefit  upon  the  people  in  the  three 
countries. 


SFERENCE  ON  NATIONAL  WATER 
UPPLY,  SEWAGE,  AND  HEALTH. 

SOCIETY  OP  ARTS. 

this  week  conclude  our  notes  of  this  Con- 
ie.# 

Cutler,  C.E.,  who  described  himself 
iprietor  and  manager  of  some  water- 
at  Eton,  established  in  1696,  but  which  he 
itirely  reconstructed,  defended  the  water- 
,nies  against  the  charges  of  extortion  pre- 
against  them,  saying  that  while  it  was 
a subject  of  complaint  that  more  money 
)w  charged  for  a given  quantity  of  water 
ised  to  be  the  case,  it  was  entirely  for- 
that  there  was  now  a greater  demand 
ter,  and  it  had,  in  consequence,  gone  up 
e. 

Chairman  (the  Right  Hon.  James  Stans- 
I.P.)  said  he  was  quite  prepared  to  admit 
lere  was  something  in  Mr.  Cutler’s  argu- 
1 but  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  heavy 
s of  the  London  companies.  With  refer- 
) the  question  of  rating  for  certain  sani- 
lrposes  in  rural  districts,  raised  by  Mr. 
's  paper,  he  thought  Mr.  Brown  had  very 
shown  that  the  absence  of  a sufficient 
t of  elasticity  in  our  statues  was  a great 
to  sanitary  progress. 

Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.S.,  submitted  a paper 
i^Vater-shed  Lines:  subteranean  Water 

I.”  It  was  a paper  full  of  interest,  but 
which  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space 
|r  command,  to  give  an  intelligible 
p.  Some  remarks  on  the  paper  were 
(by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  and  Mr. 
J'd,  C.E. 

j Conference  then  proceeded  to  discuss 
oject  of  river  conservancy.  In  this  con- 
. Mr.  James  Dillon,  C.E.,  read  a paper  “ On 
iects  of  Under  and  Arterial  Drainage  on 
{Hoods.”  The  paper  embodied  the  results 
I at  by  the  author  in  the  case  of  the  Upper 
JRiver  works,  in  Ireland.  These  works 
::  over  82  miles  of  rivers  and  tributaries ; 
Itchment  basin  or  area  of  country  dis- 
iig  its  waters  into  this  system  of  rivers 
fs  over  278  square  miles,  and  its  centre  is 
<d  about  53  miles  to  the  west  of  Dublin,  at 
of  211  feet  above  the  sea,  the  rock  for- 
i being  limestone. 

'ihole  °f  the  river  works  were  designed  so  as  to  carry 
f * ».  below  the  surface  of  land,  the  flood  waters  of 
formerly  saturated  and  covered  with  water  12,260 

Seres  oi  land,  equal  to  7 per  cent,  of  the  catchment 
-During  the  progress  of  the  works,  it  was  neces- 
arry  out  extensive  rock,  gravel,  and  other  exeava- 
h to  rebuild  sixty  bridges,  the  total  cost  of  which 
punt  to  about  60,0002. 

'orks  under  my  charge  were  commenced  near 
iron,  at  the  point  where  the  Lower  Inney  Works 
M'Ut  under  the  direction  of  the  Drainage  Commis- 
11  15elan«.  were  suspended  on  account  of  their  ex- 
icost  and  want  of  funds  to  proceed  further  up 

]usly  to  the  commencement  of  the  Upper  Inney 
works,  the  average  summer  discharge  in  the  river 
u^per  district,  amounted  to  '0689  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  aud  the  average  flood  discharge  .to  '4896 
rx  per  acre  per  minute.  After  the  execution  of  the 
d taSSP  lUnVmor  diacharSe  at  tho  same  place 
in  in  CUv-1C  leet  per  acre  per  minute,  the  flood 
*347  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  minute.  Almost 


Mr.  Lloyd  was  of  opinion  that  the  under- 
draining of  agricultural  land  materially  increased 
the  quantity  of  water  passing  off  into  the 
rivers ; and  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  the 
recommendation  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
make  a call  on  tho  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
part  of  a catchment  basin  for  a small  contribu- 
tion towards  the  cost  of  river  conservancy,  was 
just  and  equitable. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  said  he  had  stated 
broadly,  before  that  committee,  and  he  reiterated 
it,  that  land-draining  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments had  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  causing  the 
excessive  floods  that  had  occurred  of  late  years. 
The  conditions  upon  which  floods  depended 
were  beyoDd  human  interference.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  land  drainage  did  not  bring 
storm  water  down  to  the  rivers  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  would  pass  off  land  which  was 
undrained,  but  the  surface  water  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  floods, — before  it  could  be  so  the 
subsoil  must  be  water-logged. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  submitted  a paper  on 
“ The  Course  of  Inquiry  as  to  Works  of  Sanita- 
tion, aud  as  to  their  Expense  and  Results.” 
The  paper  took  the  form  of  a joint  report  made 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
and  a Belgian  officer  of  health  on  the  sewerage 
and  other  sanitary  works  at  Bedford  and 
Croydon,  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  desirable 
improvements  in  some  of  the  Belgian  cities. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  Bacup  Union  Sanitary  Authority,  sub- 
mitted a paper  “ On  Some  of  the  Diseases  due 
to  Sewer-Gas  Poisoning.” 

Dr.  Thorne  Thorne,  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Local  Goverment  Board,  con- 
tributed an  important  paper  on  the  recent  out- 
break of  enteric  fever  at  Caterham  and  Red- 
hill.  He  said  that, — 

During  the  fortnight  ending  February  2nd  last,  enteric 
fever  broke  out  at  Caterham,  Redhill,  Earlswood,  Bletch- 
ingley,  and  Nutfield,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  out- 
break appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  Caterham  and 
Redhill,  the  attacks  commencing  in  one  town  only  a few 
hours  after  they  were  heard  of  in  the  other,  and  within  a 
lew  days  cases  also  came  under  treatment  in  the  other 
places  named,  the  total  number  of  attacks  reaching  196 
during  the  fortnight  referred  to.  Here  were  a series  of 
outbreaks  almost  simultaneous  in  their  incidence  upon  a 
series  of  towns  and  villages  which  were  situated  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  about  three  to  ten  miles  apart,  and  which 
were  all  ascertained  to  have  been,  for  a long  time,  remark- 
ably free  from  the  disease  by  which  they  were  now 
attacked 

There  was  one  condition  which  the  several  towns  and 
villages  where  the  disease  prevailed  had  iu  common;  they 
lerived  their  water-supply  from  the  same  source, 


* See  PP-  662,  678,  and  609,  ante. 


namely,  from  the  works  of  the  Caterham  Waterworks, 
Company.  And  not  only  so,  but  it  was  ascertained  that 
among  the  occupants  of  over  1,400  houses,  within  the 
infected  district,  to  which  the  Company's  supply  was  not 
delivered,  no  persons  who  had  not  consumed  this  water 
were  affected,  and  also  that  from  amongst  those  who 
habitually  used  other  supplies,  the  disease  had  specially 
attacked  the  few  who  had  been  recent  and  occasional 
partakers  of  that  derived  from  the  company’s  mains.  The 
suspicion,  however,  which  under  these  circumstances 
naturally  attached  to  this  water,  received  no  support  either 
from  consideration  of  the  source  whence  it  was  derived 
namely,  the  chalk  wells,  more  than  600  ft.  deep,  sunk  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  high-lying  ground  which 
bounds  the  Caterham  Valley  on  the  west,  nor  from  the 
history  which  had  attached  to  its  previous  use,  and  which, 
in  point  of  wholesomeness,  had  won  for  it  a deservedly 
high  reputation.  But  the  evidence  which  associated  the 
spread  of  the  epidemic  with  the  consumption  of  this  water 
gradually  became  overwhelming,  and  hence  everything 
relating  to  its  sources,  storage,  and  distribution  was,  with 
the  ready  co-operation  of  the  company's  officers,  care- 
fully inquired  into. 

The  possibility  of  soakage  of  filth  into  either  of  the 
wells  from  cesspools  had,  even  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  epidemic,  attracted  some  attention.  But,  although 
the  steadily-increasing  practice  of  fouling  the  chalk,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Caterham  Valley,  by  means  of  cess- 
pool soakage,  is  one  which  can  hardly  fail,  before  long,  to 
constitute  a.  source  _ of  danger  to  the  water  services 
deriving  their  supply  in  this  locality  from  the  stratum,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  do  so  already,  yet  it  appeared  obvious 
that  the  epidemic  in  question  had  not  been  brought  about 
in  this  manner 

During  the  latter  part,  of  1878,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  the  Caterham  Waterworks  Company  con- 
structed an  adit  from  one  of  their  old  wells  up  to  a new 
bore,  which  had  been  made  for  them  by  the  Diamond  Rock 
Boring  Company,  and  which  was  at.  the  time  approaching 
completion.  This  adit  is  situated  in  the  chalk  at  a depth 
of  455  ft.  It  measures  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  and  is  90  ft.  in  length. 
A number  of  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  some  of 
them  being  in  the  well  below,  others  on  the  surface. 
Inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  any  of  the  men  had  ailed 
whilst  at  work,  aud  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  them, 
who  left  work  some  time  in  January,  was  believed  to  have 
been  ill,  although  no  inquiries  had  been  made  concerning 
him  since  he  quitted  the  works.  This  man  was  found  out, 
and  the  history  obtained,  both  from  him  and  from  his  wife, 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  he  had  recently  suffered  from 
enteric  fever.  Indeed,  it  was  ascertained  that,  though  con- 
tinuing at  his  work  in  the  adit  below,  he  was,  from  about 
January  5th  until  January  20th , when  the  severity  of  his 


symptoms  confined  him  to  his  bed,  the  subject  of  a mil'1 
though  marked  attack  of  enteric  fever,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  such  profuse  diarrhoea  that,  notwithstanding 
certain  regu  ations  to  the  contrary,  ho  was  compelled  tS 
evacuate  m the  adit  “ at  least  two  or  three  times  ” during 
each  shift.  The  exact  method  by  which  his  poisonous 
evacuations  found  their  way  into  the  water  is  a little  un- 
certain, but  even  assuming  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  his 
statement  to  the  effect  that  a pail  which  was  constantly 
Demg  drawn  to  the  surface  was  invariably  resorted  to  as  a 
closet,  there  were  ample  means,  on  his  own  showing,  bv 
which  the  well-water  could  have  been  contaminated  by 
them.  Within  fourteen  days  of  the  commencement  of  his 
purging,  the  disease  broke  out  in  an  epidemic  form  amongst 
the  consumers  ol  the  company’s  water. 

Confirmatory  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  man’s 
illness  was  obtained  when  it  was  ascertained  that  on  tho 
previous  December  25th  and  26th,— the  exact  date  when 
his  disease,  if  enteric  fever,  must  have  been  contracted,— 
he  had  been  away  from  Caterham,  and  had  stayed  in  a 
town  where  that  disease  had  been  somewhat  prevalent. 

in  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pollution  of 
this  water,  as  the  result  of  the  man’s  disease  and  the  ep- 
demic  in  question,  were  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and 
f,  i 1 indeed,  the  several  essential  incidents  recorded  are 
linked  together  in  point  of  date,  with  a precision  chara. - 
tenstic  ol  the  results  which  might  have  been  expected  to 

have  followed  a scientific  inoculation 

Amongst  the  points  deserving  special  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  circumstances  of  this  epidemic,  I would  sugge-r 
the  following  : — ““ 

1.  That  the  view,  to  the  effect  that  even  a comparatively 
minute  quantity  of  the  poison  contained  in  the  evacuations 
of  enteric  lever  patients  may,  when  subjected  to  conditions 
tavourable  to  the  development  of  that  poison,  lead  to  the 
specific  infection  of  very  large  volumes  of  water  to  which 
it  has  gained  access,  is  fully  borne  out. 

, 2-  That  a special  danger  attaches  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  mild— or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  “ perambulatorv  ” 
—cases  of  enteric  fever,  bv  reason  of  the  intensely  poison- 
ous nature  of  the  diarrhoea  which  characterises  that 
disease. 

And,  having  regard  to  these  facts, — " 

3.  That  all  possible  sources  of  excremental  contamina- 

tion in  the  vicinity  of  water-courses  should  be  rigidly 
dealt  with.  “ 

4.  That  care  should  be  taken,  in  connexion  with  works 
lor  the  construction  or  storage  of  water,  to  exclude  from 
employment  all  persons  suffering  from  any  diarrheoal  affec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart  gave  a re  sum 6 of  a paper 
submitted  by  him  on  “ Epidemics  caused  by 
Polluted  Water  Supply.”  It  contained  a table 
giving,  according  to  the  author,  the  facts  as  to 
the  causation,  progress,  and  fatality  of  epi- 
demics of  a certain  class  of  zymotic  disease  in 
England,  which  have  been  proved  to  have  been 
due  to  polluted  water  since  the  passing  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866.  In  conclusion,  he  said  : — 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  sort  of  estimate  of  tho 
number  of  lives  annually  sacrificed  in  this  country  at  the 
shrine  of  polluted  water.  But  the  deaths!  must  represent 
a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  fatality  from  enteric 
fever,  to  say  nothing  of  other  diseases.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that,  in  1877,  no  less  than  6,879  entirely  pre- 
ventive deaths  occurred  in  England  and  Wales  from  this 
one  disease  alone,  and  that  thus,  in  one  year,  some  seventy 
thousand  people  were  caused  needless  suffering  and 
anguish,  through  the  ravages  of  a disease  intimately  con- 
cted  with  filth,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  a stake  England 
s in  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  its  water. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell  contributed  a paper  on 
“The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries.”  He  observed 
that, — 


At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
Thames  was  a pure  and  wholesome  river;  now,  through- 
out a great  part  of  its  course,  it  is  the  common  sewer  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.  The  Thames  has  many  tributaries ; 
either  natural  streams,  as  the  Mole,  the  Crane,  and  tho 
Brent,  converted  into  open  sewers  by  a process  of  gradual 
contamination,  or  artificial  feeders  directly  conveying  the 
sewage  of  populous  towns  into  the  river  bed.  This  is  the 
practical  outcome  of  sanitary  efforts  in  the  Thames  Valley 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  the  history  of  which  period  is 
a tale  of  doin<;  and  undoing,  of  official  meddling  and  local 
muddling ; ot  misdirected  zeal  on  the  one  hand,  inert  be- 
wilderment on  the  other.  Heretofore  the  public  health 
hud  been  no  concern  of  Government,  but  the  ravages  of 
cholera  in  18-17,  and  the  abnormal  increase  of  disease  in 
the  centres  of  population,  arrested  the  attention  of  tho 
Legislature.  Iu  1848  the  era  of  tentative  legislation 
began,  and  the  Act  was  passed  “ for  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  towns.’’  The  metropolis  and  its  suburbs 
were  excluded  from  this  Act,  for  divers  occult  reasons  not 
altogether  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds.  The  alleged 
ground  was,  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metropolis 
had,  for  a period  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
been  regulated  by  Commissioners  of  dewers,  the  powers 
and  jurisdiction  of  which  were  extended  and  consolidated 
by  another  Act  in  the  same  year. 

Having  given  the  history  of  the  efforts  of 
Richmond  and  the  neighbouring  towns  to  dis- 
pose of  their  sewage,  Mr.  Cresswell  concluded 
by  referring  to  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of 
London  into  the  Thames.  On  this  head  he 
observed : — 

The  condition  of  the  river  below  Barking-creek  in  the 
heat  of  a summer’s  morning,  at  mid  ebb,  beggars  all 
description.  The  mariner,  fog-bound  and  bocalmed,  as 
each  turn  of  the  screw  stirs  up  the  film  and  the  slimo 
floating  on  the  surface,  can  appreciate  at  his  leisure  the 
well-remembered  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Newton,  chairman 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works, — “ We  have  got  rid  of  our  sewage  " (lie 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  Jauuary,  1873),  “ and  with  the 
sanitary  aspect  we  have  nothing  to  do." 

Nobody,  in  truth,  appears  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  sanitary  aspect  of  metropolitan  drainage.  It  is  true 
there  is  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1876, 
but  as  in  1848,  so  now  in  1876,  the  metropolis  is  above  the 
law  of  the  land. 

There  are  Conservators  of  the  River  also,  and  their 
engineers  and  Captain  Calver  report  ever  and  anon  ; yet 
the  Conservators  do  absolutely  nothing,  paralysed,  it  may 
be,  by  the  enormity  ofthe  transgression,  or  aghast  at  “ that 
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matchless  intrepidity  of  face  ” with  which  the  authorities 
in  Spring-gardens  avow  the  deed,  and  openly  Beek  to  justify 
it.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  have 
violated  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  their  own  Acts, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  “ the  purification  of  the 
Thames.”  Certain  is  it  that,  whatever  the  technical  con- 
struction of  the  statutes,  the  Legislature  at  that  time  con- 
templated, and  the  public  expected,  the  utilisation,  not 
the  total  waste,  of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis. 

Meanwhile,  the  mischief  accumulates,  and  although  the 
Corporation  of  London  has  made  some  Bign,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  invested  with  power  under  the  Act, 
upon  complaint  made,  to  direct  an  inquiry,  and  take  pro- 
ceedings thereon,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  any  applica- 
tion by  the  Conservancy  for  the  intervention  of  Govern- 
ment. There  have  been  more  than  enough  of  local  inquiries 
and  reports,  which  stave  off  the  reality  of  relief,  and  ‘ lose 
the  name  of  action.'  .... 

At  this  juncture,  neither  Parliament  nor  the  public  are 
in  earnest,  whilst  the  Circumlocution  Office  in  Whitehall 
stands  with  folded  arms,  waiting,  peradventure,  for  a more 
convenient  season  than  the  eve  of  a general  election,  or  for 
a new  revelation  in  the  guise  of  another  national  pestilence.” 


Several  other  papers  were  submitted  to  the 
Conference,  but  not  read.  We  have,  in  our 
previous  notes  of  the  proceedings,  given  the  text 
of  the  resolutions  agreed  to. 


THE  TURNHAM-GREEN  MILITIA 
BARRACKS. 

The  militia  barracks  at  Turnham-green  were 
sold  by  auction  recently  at  the  Mart,  Token- 
house-yard,  by  order  of  the  Middlesex  county 
authorities.  The  property,  with  the  parade- 
ground,  covers  an  area  of  li  acre  in  extent,  and 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Turnham-green, 
close  to  the  railway  station,  having  a frontage 
to  the  main  road  nearly  200  ft.  in  length.  The 
greater  part  of  the  buildings  were  described  as 
of  modern  construction,  and  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation.  The  main  block  comprises  the 
adjutant’s  residence,  with  two  wings  on  either 
aide  for  stores,  armoury,  orderly-room,  pay- 
office,  and  guard -room,  with  the  sergeant- 
major’s  quarters  on  the  upper  floor  of  one  of 
the  wings.  Another  block  comprises  the  ser- 
geants’ quarters,  two  and  three  stories  in  height, 
and  containing  eighty-eight  rooms,  in  suites  of 
four  and  five  rooms  each.  Mr.  Fox,  the  auc- 
ioneer,  in  introducing  the  property,  observed 
that  the  position  and  capacity  of  the  estate 
admirably  adapted  it  to  building  purposes, 
there  being  a great  demand  for  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  site  owing  to  its  facilities 
of  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  He  added  that  it  was  also  particu- 
larly adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the 
existing  buildings  being  easily  convertible.  The 
Government,  he  said,  had  spent  about  10,000!. 
on  the  land  and  buildings,  but  all  that  the 
oounty  authorities  now  wan  ted  for  them  was  a fair 
market  price.  They  were  to  be  sold  in  conse- 
quence of  the  consolidation  of  the  army  arrange- 
ments in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  as  the 
Government  had  now  no  further  use  for  them 
they  must  be  sold  for  what  they  would  fetch. 
The  first  offer  made  was  2,000!.,  quickly  followed 
by  one  of  2,500i.,  and  the  property  was  rapidly 
run  up  to  4,0001.,  at  which  sum  it  was  sold.  It 
was  stated  in  the  room  that  the  intention  of  the 
purchaser  is  to  convert  the  buildings  into  a 
manufactory.  


second  story  rests  upon  the  bay  window  beneath 
it,  projecting  beyond  the  main  face  of  the  eleva- 
tion in  a similar  manner,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a pediment.  The  third  story  contains  a range 
of  mullioned  windows.  The  elevation  is  sur- 
mounted by  a balustrade,  with  a lofty  pediment 
in  the  centre,  rising  to  a height  of  70  ft.  The 
general  face  of  the  elevation  is  in  red  brick, 
with  Bath-Btone  dressings,  and  a free  introduc- 
tion of  carving,  a prominent  feature  of  which 
consists  of  carved  swags  at  the  foot  of  the 
windows  of  each  floor,  festoons  of  fruit  and 
flowers  being  also  introduced  in  other  parts  of 
the  elevation.  An  ornamental  iron  railing  in- 
closes an  open  area  in  the  Chancery-lane  frontage. 
The  return  frontage  in  Southampton-buildings 
is  of  similar  length  to  that  in  Chancery-lane,  the 
only  difference  in  the  architectural  character  of 
the  two  frontages  being  that  the  entrance  to 
the  building  is  in  Southampton-buildings,  by  a 
lofty  porch,  surmounted  by  a pediment,  which 
prevents  an  oriel  window  like  that  in  Chancery- 
lane.  The  upper  portions  of  all  the  windows 
are  glazed  with  coloured  and  stained  glass. 
The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  building 
will  be  appropriated  to  patent  office  purposes; 
the  upper  Btories  being  let  as  offices. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Searancke  Archer,  of 
Gresham-buildings,  E.C. ; and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Lloyd  & Co.,  of  Battersea. 


SALE  OF  LEASEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS 
AT  BRIXTON. 


out  of  which  6051.  10s.  per  annum  is  payi 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  there  x 
offer,  and  it  was  withdrawn. 

As  regards  this  lot,  the  auctioneer  ob 
that  they  must  not  suppose  because  hi 
drew  .the  lot  that  they  could  buy  it  I 
following  day.  He  assured  them  that  hi 


u 


private  offer  for  it  at  about  nineteen  or 
years’  purchase,  and  he  could  sell  it  at  oil 
returning  to  his  office. 

Lot  twenty  consisted  of  four  plots  of  bill 
land,  of  the  estimated  annual  value  of  4ll 
was  sold  for  590!.  Lot  twenty-eight,  gfl 
rent,  28!.,  sold  for  560!.;  and  for  the  lijl 
which  consisted  of  a triangular  plot  of  g I 
stated  to  be  suitable  for  a church  or: 
building,  there  was  no  offer,  and  it  wai 
drawn. 

The  total  proceeds  of  the  day’s  sale  am 
to  16,545!.,  and  the  aggregate  sum  real! 
the  property,  including  the  lots  sold  by ; 
contract,  was  28,000!.  It  will  be  seen  t 
lots,  as  a rule,  realised  twenty  years’  pu 
In  other  words,  for  the  benefit  of  the  n 
fessional  reader,  persons  so  buying  gave  t 
money  on  condition  of  receiving  5 per  c 
it  per  annum  for  eighty-seven  years, 


THE  NEW  PATENT  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  buildings  in  the 
City  is  the  new  Patent  Office  at  the  corner 
of  Chancery-lane  and  Southampton-buildings, 
which  is  now  almost  ready  for  occupation.  The 
structure  has  bold  elevations  to  the  thorough- 
fares named,  carried  to  a height  of  66  ft.  from 
the  ground  line,  and  mainly  uniform  in  their 
architectural  design  and  character.  The  Chan- 
cery-lane frontage,  which  is  44  ft.  in  length, 
contains  three  lofty  stories,  in  addition  to  a 
deep  and  well-lighted  basement  and  the  ground 
floor.  The  elevation  is  carried  up  with  pro- 
jecting piers  at  each  angle.  All  the  windows  to 
the  several  floors,  including  the  basement  (the 
ceiling  of  which  is  considerably  above  the  street 
level),  are  two-light.  On  each  side  of  the 
ground  floor  there  are  two  mullioned  windows 
of  large  size,  together  with  a smaller  double 
window  in  the  centre.  The  first-floor  windows 
are  the  most  ornamental  features  in  the  struc- 
ture. They  are  three  in  number,  the  central 
window  projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
general  face  of  the  elevation,  and  the  base 
containing  carved  stone- work ; whilst  the 
two  windows  on  either  side  have  deeply  re- 
cessed elliptical  heads,  under  which  are  arches 
in  stone,  of  about  18  in.  in  depth,  and  faced  with 
fret-worked  panels.  The  central  window  of  the 


On  Thursday,  the  29th  of  May,  a large  sale 
of  leasehold  ground- rents  took  place  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  the  sale  being 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Glasier  & Sons,  of  Charing- 
crosB.  The  property  consisted  of  the  ground- 
rents  of  the  houses  on  the  Milkwood  Estate,  at 
Brixton,  situated  near  the  Loughborough 
Junction  and  Herne-hill  stations  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  It  comprised 
the  improved  ground-rents  secured  upon  419 
private  houses,  thirty-seven  shops,  and  a large 
public-house  on  the  estate,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  1,5281.  12s.  per  annum,  the  estimated 
rack  rental  of  the  estate  being  set  down  at 
15,000!.  per  annum.  The  estate  was  said  to  be 
held  direct  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, for  an  unexpired  term  of  eighty-seven 
years.  The  property  was  divided  into  thirty- 
four  lots,  the  lots  ranging  from  241.  to  107!.  per 
annum,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  all  classes 
of  purchasers,  and  including  the  ground-rents 
of  houses  varying  from  about  ten  to  100  in 
number. 

There  was  a very  large  attendance,  and  before 
commencing  the  sale  the  auctioneer  announced 
that  fourteen  of  the  lots  had  already  been  sold 
by  private  contract,  and  he  might  add  that  he 
could  easily  have  disposed  of  the  whole  of  the 
lots  in  a similar  manner,  but,  inasmuch  as  so 
much  publicity  had  been  given  to  the  sale,  he 
was  anxious  that  those  desirous  of  purchasing 
should  not  come  to  the  sale  to  be  disappointed, 
and  it  had,  therefore,  been  determined  to  submit 
the  lots  now  for  sale  to  public  competition.  He 
then  observed  that  the  security  which  he  had 
to  offer  to  purchasers  was  of  the  very  best  kind, 
for  there  was  no  better  security  than  ground- 
rents,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  there  was 
this  further  advantage  that  nearly  all  the  lots 
would  be  sold  altogether  free  of  the  ground- 
rents  payable  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, from  whom  the  estate  was  held.  They 
would  also  perceive  that  the  rack  rents  were 
many  times  the  amount  of  the  [ground-rents 
which  they  secured. 

The  first  lot  consisted  of  a ground-rent  of 
78!.  10s.,  and  was  sold  for  1,500!. ; lot  two,  ground- 
rent,  701. 10s.,  realised  1,400!. ; lot  three,  ground- 
rent,  106!.,  sold  for  1,680!.  This  lot  consisted 
of  ground-rents  of  104  houses  on  the  estate, 
amounting  to  470!.  per  annum,  out  of  which  364!. 
per  annum  is  payable  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mirsioners,  leaving  a net  improved  ground-rent 
of  106!.  per  annum.  Lot  four,  ground-rent,  73!., 
was  sold  for  1,465!.;  lot  five,  ground-rent,  54!., 
1,075!.  ; lot  six,  ground-rent,  25!.,  475!. ; lot 
seven,  ground-rent,  45!.,  900!. ; lot  eight,  ground- 
rent,  24!.,  470!.;  lot  nine,  ground  rent,  25i.  15s., 
480i. ; lot  ten,  ground-rent,  31i.  5s.,  620!. ; lot 
eleven,  ground-rent,  50!.,  l,010i. ; lot  twelve, 
ground-rent,  56!.,  1,100!. ; lot  thirteen,  ground- 
rent,  36!.,  720 i.  ; lot  fourteen,  ground-rent,  60!., 
1,200!. ; lot  fifteen,  grouad-rent,  30!.,  610!. ; lot 
sixteen,  ground-rent,  35!.,  700!.  For  lot  seven- 
teen, consisting  of  the  ground-rents  of  128  houses 
on  the  estate,  amounting  to  676!.  10s.  per  annum, 


THE  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  MU 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  Index  or  Typical  Museum,  of  wb 
illustrate  the  interior,  is  the  great  entrance 
the  new  Natural  History  Museum  in  Crd 
road,  South  Kensington.  It  occupies  the) 
of  the  building,  and  runs  north  and  south 

At  the  south  end  is  the  principal  entrai 
at  the  north  end  the  grand  stair  up  to  t> 
floor.  Along  the  sides  are  deep  bays/ 
used  as  exhibition  spaces,  and  above  tb 
galleries  which  lead  from  the  staircase 
north  end  to  the  foot  of  what  is  practic 
continuation  at  the  south  end.  Here  thtl 
spanned  by  a gigantic  elliptical  arch,  c: 
the  staircase,  which  rises  right  and  left 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  arch,  whence  i 
flight  leads  to  the  second-floor  level,  j 
break  of  the  balustrade,  both  here  anti 
north  end  of  the  hall,  is  a pedestal  to 
statue.  The  hall  is  entirely  faced  wi 
terra-cotta,  relieved  by  bands  of  grey 


mouldings  of  the  arches,  string-courses,  til 


enriched  with  a profusion  of  foliage, 
interest  is  awakened  by  the  introducll 
flowers,  birds,  and  monkeys,  which  can  ill 
in  the  view  we  present  to  our  readenl 
floor  is  of  marble  mosaic.  The  roof  is  carl 
wrought-iron  semicircular  lattice  girded! 
conventional  foliage  inserted  into  the  trie! 
spaces  between  the  struts.  A range  oil 
lights  runs  on  either  side  from  end  to  ene! 
hall,  while  the  flat  centre  of  the  ceiling  h;l 
decorated  with  a series  of  illustrations  cl| 
life  on  a blue  ground. 

A general  view  of  the  new  Natural 
Museum  was  given  in  the  Builder  for  thfi| 
January,  1873,  and  a plan  in  the  number  il 
11th  of  January  of  the  same  year,  togetbjl 
a descriptive  account.  Additional  par  J 
were  given  in  our  volumes  for  1876  (p.  11 
1878  (pp.  83  and  635). 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  i fl 
signs  and  under  the  superintendence 
Waterhouse,  A.R.A.  Messrs.  G.  Baker  t 
are  the  general  contractors.  The  ten- 
has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & 0 
of  Tam  worth. 


Patent  Museum. — An  interesting  old 
Heslop’s  winding  and  pumping  engine,  pi,  1 
A.D.  1790,  is  to  be  seen  at  South  Kens:? 
This  engine  was  erected  at  Kell’s  Pit  for  I I 
coals,  about  the  year  1795,  afterwards  rt;  * 
to  Castlerigg  Pit,  and,  in  1837,  to  Wre'  { 
all  near  Whitehaven.  At  the  latter  pi  * 
continued  to  raise  coals,  also  work  a pu  !( 
means  of  a cast-iron  beam  placed  aboi'*j 
main  beam,  until  the  summer  of  1878,  v ! 
was  removed  here.  By  this  arrangement  '! 
cylinders  Heslop  obtained  advantages  ;ij 
approaching  those  of  the  separate  coni  c 
and  effected  a signal  superiority  over  the  1 
spheric  engine  of  Newcomen,  even  as  i 1 
existed,  with  all  the  structural  improve J 
introduced  by  Smeaton.  No  other  eng  1 
this  type  now  remains  in  existence,  am  “ 
therefore  appropriate  that  this  one,  tb  - 
that  worked,  should  be  preserved.  The  J 
Museum  is  scarcely  so  much  visited  as  uifl 
usefully  be. 


ill  H!  ilium  ui 
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SHAKSPEARE  A BUILDER  ? 

reoent  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
*e  Reading  Club, 

0T.  Bennett  read  the  following  able 
rkable  paper  on  Shakspeare  from  a 
l)oint  of  view  : — 

Nam  Shakspeare  we  know  very  little, 
Jlsimply  say  that  he  was  born  at  Strat- 
ton, attended  school  there,  went  to 
fjirned  actor,  wrote  plays  and  poems, 
|o  Stratford,  died,  and  was  buried.  So 
iBive  are  his  writings,  so  apt  his 
tat  he  has  been  claimed  as  a lawyer,  a 
r,  a butcher,  a doctor,  &c.  But  1 
heard  of  Shakspeare  having  been 
j;  a builder,  and  it  is  because  I happen 
mber  of  that  trade,  and,  consequently, 
;ly  to  know  more  of  its  technicalities 
erwise  should  do,  that  I have  ventured 
'er  his  works,  and  see  if  any  of  his 
Irove  to  us  that  his  great  knowledge, 
Jippled  with  almost  all  subjects,  ex- 

S3  the  mysteries  of  the  building  trade. 
; place,  then,  I find  that  in  his  play  of 
ory  IV.,”  part  2,  he  has  laid  down  the 
rtant  advice  to  a builder,  or  to  one 
mild,  and  at  the  same  time,  though 
practical,  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
juage.  It  occurs  in  the  third  scene 
b act,  where  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
HGords  Eastings,  Mowbray,  and  Bar- 
I discussing  whether  they  are  “ a body 
S»ugh  to  equal  with  the  king,”  when 
lolph  is  made  to  say, — 

“ When  we  mean  to  build, 

BUrvey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model, 
we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
t we  rate  the  co9t  of  the  ereotion : 
we  find  outweighs  ability, 
we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
(ffiees  ; or,  at  least,  desist 
at  all  F Much  more,  in  this  great  work 
is,  almost,  to  pluck  a kingdom  down, 
mother  up),  should  we  survey 
of  situation,  and  the  model ; 
upon  a sure  foundation  ; 
i surveyors  ; know  our  own  estate, 
e such  a work  to  undergo, 
l against  his  opposite  ; or  else 
fy  in  paper,  and  in  figures, 
e names  of  men  instead  of  men  : 
that  draws  the  model  of  a house 
sis  power  to  build  it ; who,  half  through, 

>r,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 

Iste  for  churlish  winter’s  tyranny.” 

Itn,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  beautiful 
nor  shall  I be  able  to  find  another 
0ji  all  Shakspeare  more  thoroughly 
I Indeed,  no  better  advice  could  be 
> ny  one,  however  intimately  he  might 
r,ed  with  the  trade.  Many  of  you  have 
have  seen,  a half-erected  building 
by  day  into  decay,  through  want  of 
in  the  first  instance,  which,  if  Shaks- 
rice  had  been  taken,  could  never  have 
and  through  which  important  omis- 
bcome  “ a naked  subject  to  the  weeping 
1 waste  for  churlish  winter’s  tyranny.' 
e seems  well  to  have  known  the 
influence  of  wind  and  weather  upon 
icted  building,  and  often  in  his  writings 
(jlove  forgotten  to  a building  thus  de- 
for  instance,  in  the  “ Comedy  of 
\mciana  upbraids  Antipholus  of  Syra- 
er  the  belief  that  she  is  addressing 

It  of  Ephesus)  with  neglecting  her 
1 asks  him  if  “ Love  in  the  building 
'lie  so  ruinous  ? ” not  doubting  that  in 
linight  decay,  but  in  the  building  of  the 
•not  expected  ; and  again  in  the  Sonnets 
fys  that  “ ruined  love,  when  it  is  built 
> ws  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong 
greater.”  Again,  in  the  “Two  Gentle- 
?jrona,”  when  Valentine  Boliloquises  on 
f|;tion  from  Silvia,  he  gives  ns  a fine 
Ilia  the  following  beautiful  passage, 
^mparing  himself  without  Silvia’s  love 
:d  mansion,  he  exclaims, — 
ve  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
t,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 

]■  *eaTe  no  memory  of  what  it  was  ! 
lair  mo  with  thy  presence,  Silvia. ” 

-in  old  saying  that  an  empty  house  is 
Vn  a bad  tenant,  and  I have  no  doubt  it 
•li.e.,  if  the  tenant  is  very  bad,  but  with 
5 tely  good  tenant,  the  presence  and 
1 keep  the  house  in  better  repair 
{ a ifc  was  empty.  And,  again,  in  the 
' et>  he  says  it  is  wrong 
® f*'r  ® house  full  to  decay 
ich  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
mat  the  strong  gust  of  the  winter's  day.” 

1 nnet  X., — 

png  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 
uoh  to  repair  should  be  thy  ohief  desire 


which  shows  Shaksperian  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  roof  is  the  most  important  part  of  a 
structure  to  be  kept  in  repair  in  order  to  ensure 
the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  And 
the  same  thought  is  evidently  at  work  when,  in 
“ Timon  of  Athens,”  he  causes  Flavius,  on  seeing 
poor,  generous,  and  good-natured  Timon,  to' 
exclaim, — 

‘ Is  yon  despised  and  ruinous  man,  my  lord  ? 

Full  of  decay  and  failing  ? Oh  ! monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestowed.” 

A knowledge  of  the  painting  branch  is  displayed 
by  the  same  speaker  of  the  same  person,  when 
he  says, — 

“ To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  that  state  compounds, 

But  only  painted,  like  his  varnish'd  friends.” 


And  again,  in  “ Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,”  we 
have  a very  good  illustration  of  this,  where  the 
second  lord,  speaking  to  Lord  Helicanus  of  the 
loss  of  the  prince,  compares  the  kingdom,  with- 
out its  head  (i.e.,  the  Prince),  to 

“ Goodly  buildings  left  without  a roof 
Will  soon  to  ruin  fall,” 

in  order  to  persuade  Lord  Helicanus  to  rule  in 
the  absence  of  the  Prince.  Again,  in  “ Cymbe- 
line”  : Lucius,  on  discovering  the  dead  body  of 
Cloten  without  its  head,  he  having  been  be- 
headed by  Oulderius  and  Arvirargus,  the  sons  of 
Cymbeline,  exclaims, — 

“ What  trunk  is  here 

Without  its  top?  The  ruin  speaks  that  some  time 
It  was  a worthy  building.” 

You  will  perceive  that  Shakspeare  might  have 
got  comparisons  from  a thousand  subjects,  but 
has  chosen  similes  indirect  communication  with 
the  building  trade.  The  words  “build”  and 
“ built  ” seem  to  have  been  with  Shakspeare  a 
very  favourite  expression,  and  it  is  simply  mar- 
vellous how  often  he  uses  them,  and  I will,  just 
for  a few  moments,  draw  your  attention  to 
instances,  where  you  will  perceive  that  many 
other  words  in  the  English  language  would  have 
answered  his  purpose ; e.g.,  for  instance,  snoh 
words  as  placed,  made,  formed,  Ac.,  would  do 
as  well.  In  “ Macbeth,”  King  Duncan,  speak- 
ing of  Cawdor  after  his  fall,  says,— 

“ He  was  a gentleman  on  whom  I built 
An  absolute  trust.” 

In  this  case  the  word  “ placed  ” would  have  an- 
swered the  poet’s  purpose  just  as  well,  and 
would  not  have  increased  or  decreased  the 
number  of  feet  in  the  line.  In  the  10th  son- 
net,— 

“ A love  that  was  builded  far  from  aocident.” 


In  the  “ Winter’s  Tale,”  Hermione,  in  her  appeal 
to  Leontes,  says, — 

“ Gentle,  my  lord, 

You  scarce  can  right  me  thoroughly  than' to  sav 
You  did  mistake.” 

Leontes  answers, — 

“No,  no;  if  I mistake 
In  those  foundations  which  I bui  d upon 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  boar 
A school-boy’s  top.” 

Here  the  word  “ suspicions  ” might  have  been 
used  instead  of  “ foundations,”  and  “ rely  ” in 
place  of  “ build.”  In  “ Othello,”  Iago,  after 
setting  Othello  on  the  rack,  then  says, — 

“ You’ll  take  no  notice,  nor  build  yourself 
A trouble  out  of  his.scattcring  and  unsure  observance.  ” 


The  word  “make”  here  would  do  as  well  as 
“ build.”  And  in  “ All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,” 
when  Bertram  despises  the  hand  of  Helena,  the 
King  says — , 

“ ’Ti8  only  title  thou  disdain’st  in  her, 

The  which  I can  build  up.” 

In  this  case  the  word  “supply”  would  do  just  aB 
well.  In  “ Timon  of  Athens,”  Timon  says  to 
th3  old  Athenian, — 

“ ThiB  gentleman  of  mine  hath  served  roe  long, 

To  build  his  fortune  I will  strain  a little. 

For  ’tis  a bond  in  men.” 


In  “ Troilus  and  Cressida,”  when  the  question  is 
asked  who  Troilus  is, — 

“ They  call  him  Troilus,  and  on  him  erect 
A second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector.” 

These  are  true  building  phrases,  used  in  a literal 
sense  to  show  the  hope  and  trust  that  was 
placed  upon  Troilus,  and  that  their  confidenee 
would  not  be  misplaced.  In  the  “Twelfth 
Night,  or  What  You  Will,”  Sir  Toby  Belch  says, 
in  the  exact  language  of  a builder, — 

“ Build  me  my  fortunes  upon  the  bat  it  of  valour.” 

In  “ Othello,”  Iago  says  to  Roderigo,  when  he 
has  called  him  to  account, — 

“Why,  now  I see  there’s  metal  in  thee  ; and  even,  from 
this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  a better  opinion  than  ever 
before,” — 

where  the  phrase  “ form  of  ” would  have  had 
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precisely  the  same  meaning.  In  “ King  Henry 
VI.,”  Part  3,  Prince  Edward  says  to  Warwick — 
“ For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I build  my  seat.” 

In  the  “ Merry  Wives  of  Wiadsor  ” Falstaff  re- 
grets 

" having  built  upon  a foolish  woman’s  promise.” 

The  word  “ relied  ” here  would  have  conveyed 
Falstaff s meaning.  In  “ King  Henry  IV.  ” 
part  2,  Shallow  says  to  Falstaff, — ’ 


“ Shall  I prick  him,  8ir  John  ? ” 
Falstaff  replies, — 


a speech  abounding  in  true  building  terms.  In 
“ Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,”  the  Second  Gentle- 
man  says  of  Lord  Cerimon, — 

“ Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  Lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  ne’er  decay." 

Tn  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  Don  John  asks 
Borachio  if  what  he  says 

“Will  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on,” 

which  might  have  read,  “ for  any  excuse  to  make 
mischief  of.”  In  “King  Henry  IV.,”  part  2, 
the  Ea/rl  of  Westmoreland  says  to  Lord  Mow- 
bray,— 

“You  should  not  haTe  an  inch  of  any  ground  to  build 
grief  on.” 

As  we  cannot  build  without  ground  to  build 
upon,  how  apropos  is  all  this,  and  what  know- 
ledge is  shown,  when  it  might  have  read  with 
the  same  effect  if  “ ground  ” had  been  “ cause  ” 
and  “ build  ” had  been  “ create  ” ; and  again,  in 
“Richard  III.,”  Buckingham  says  to  Gloucester, 
when  persuading  him  to  play  the  hypocrite,— 

“ Stand  between  two  Churchmen,  good  my  lord 
For  on  that  ground  I’ll  build  an  holy  descant.’’ 

In  “King  Henry  Till.,”  Bu.chingha.rn,  in  his 
famous  speech  before  execution,  says, — 

“Yet  let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men,” 

In  “ King  Lear,”  the  Earl  of  Kent  says  to  the 
Gentleman,  whom  he  asks  to  take  a letter  for 
him, — 

“ If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover—.” 

Here  again  it  might  have  read,  “ If  on  my  credit 
you’ll  rely  so  far.”  In  “Macbeth,”  Macduff, 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  murder  of  Dunco.n, 
says, — 

“ Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece  • 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope’’ 

The  Lord’s  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  Life  of  the  building." 

In/4  Troilus  and  Cressida,”  Cressida  speaks  of 
“ The  ttrong  bate  and  building  of  her  love  ” 

as  the  beginning  and  gradual  continuance  or 
formation  of  it,  though  Shakspeare’s  building 
terms  here  convey  splendidly  the  meaning  he 
intends.  Of  course,  there  are  many  more  exam- 
ples, but  I think  I have  quoted  sufficient  to 
prove  that  Shakspeare’s  knowledge  of  the 
building  trade,  however  attained,  was  as  con- 
tinually in  his  thoughts  as  any  of  the  medical, 
legal,  or  other  phrases  that  would  justify  the 
assertion  that  he  belongs  to  any  of  the  other 
trades  or  professions  I have  before  mentioned, 
and  that  these  building  phrases  and  expressions 
would  not  have  been  used  had  it  not  been  that 
Shakepeare  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  building  trade,  which  caused  him  so  con- 
tinually to  harp  upon  it,  on  the  same  principle 
that  we  invariably  quote  from  the  authors  with 
which  we  are  most  conversant  and  familiar. 
In  “ Richard  III.”  it  is  mentioned  that  Julius 
Caas&r  commenced  to  build  the  Tower  of  London. 
In  “ Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,”  we  are  told  that 
“ Tyre  was  bnilt  by  Antioch  the  Great,  for  his 
chiefest  seat.”  This  shows  his  interest  in  build- 
ing and  building  matters,  and  it  is  a fact  that 
even  to  the  present  day,  when  we  gaze  upon 
any  building  of  splendour  or  importance,  the 
natural  question  is,  who  built  it?  and  much 
more,  especially  between  members  of  the  trade, 
who  are  always  anxious  to  know  the  name  of  the 
builder  who  has  produced  an  effective  or  impor- 
tant work.  Cement  is  a most  important  article 
in  the  building  trade,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
used  principally  to  join  two  kinds  of  materials 
together,  which  when  together  form  a whole ; 
and  when,  in  “Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  we  find 
that  the  wife  of  Ccxsar  was  the  sister  of  Antony, 
it  is  really  a very  apropos  expression,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  object  of  this  paper, 
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when  we  find  the  following  remarks  put  into 
the  month  of  Ccesar  : — 

“ Most  noble  Antony, 

Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 

To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
Th e fortress  of  it." 

And  in  “ Coriolanus,”  IV.,  vi.,  85,  Cominius , 
upbraiding  Menenius  for  his  conduct,  says, — 

“ You  have  help’d  to  melt  the  city  leads.  Upon 
your  pates, 

Your  templet  burn’d  in  their  cement,  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confined 
Into  an  augre's  bore." 

This  is  a smart  reproach,  and  abounds  with 
building  phrases,  showing  Shakspeare’s  know- 
ledge that  the  temples  were  constructed  of 
cement,  which  would  be  a fact,  and  that  the 
flats  or  roofs  were  covered  with  lead,  which 
would  necessarily  melt  in  case  of  fire,  and  that 
an  auger’s  bore  was  so  small  that  their  franchises 
could  not  be  much  less.  Shakspeare  also  con- 
veys the  same  meaning  as  to  the  smallness  of 
the  auger-hole,  in  his  “ Macbeth,”  when  Donal- 
'bain  says  to  Malcolm , — 

“ What  should  be  spoken  here, 

Where  our  fate  hid  within  an  augre  hole. 

May  rush  and  seize  us  ? " 

And,  once  more,  in  “ Anthony  and  Cleopatra,” 
II.,  i.,  48,  Pompey,  speaking  to  Menas  of  the 
army  of  Caesar  that  is  coming  amongst  them, 
says, — 

" But  how  the  fear  of  us 

May  cement  their  divisions  ....  we  yet  not  know.” 
Here  we  have  an  undoubted  building  phrase, 
when  the  simple  word  “ unite,”  or  others,  would 
have  answered  the  author’s  purpose.  It  is 
always  a consideration  with  architects  and 
builders  to  choose  a site  in  such  a position  as 
to  elevation  or  prospect  that  renders  the  build- 
ing when  completed  both  healthy  and  enjoyable, 
and  ShakBpeare  seems  to  have  known  this, 
when  he  says, — 

“ Build  there,  carpenter,  the  air  is  sweet.” 

And  again, — 

“A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon.” 

And  a really  lovely  passage  occurs  in  “ Measure 
for  Measure.”  When  Angelo  is  contemplating 
the  seduction  of  the  beautiful  and  chaste  Isabella, 
he  endeavours  to  banish  her  thoughts  by  the 
expression, — 

“ Having  waste  ground  enough. 

Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  P " 

This  is  magnificent  language,  and  condemns  a 
proceeding  that  no  good  builder  would  ever 
attempt.  And  in  “Richard  II.,”  II.,  i.,  43,  when 
John  of  Gaunt  is  on  his  death-bed,  Shakspeare 
shows  how  well  he  understood  the  importance 
of  the  site  England  holds  upon  the  map : — 

“ This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi- paradise. 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself. 

Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war. 

This  happy  breed  of  man.  This  little  world. 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a wall, 

Or  as  a moat  defensive  to  a house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands.” 

In  “ Julius  Csesar,”  Flavius  asks  one  of  the 
crowd, — “ What  trade  art  thou  ? ” “ Why,  sir, 
a carpenter,”  Marcellus  answers.  “Where  is 
thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule  ? ” A car- 
penter always,  or  should  always,  carry  a rule, 
and,  though  linen  aprons  are  worn  now,  it  was 
the  custom  for  carpenters  in  Shakspeare’s  time 
to  wear  leather  aprons,  and,  moreover,  the  ques- 
tion might  have  been  answered  by  any  other 
tradesman ; but  Shakspeare  has  chosen  a car- 
penter, as  he  generally  does  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  which  I think  shows  an 
intimacy  or  connexion  in  some  way  with  the 
trade  he  is  so  fond  of  quoting  from.  In  the 
celebrated  conundrum  spoken  by  the  Grave- 
digger in  “ Hamlet,”  Shakspeare  honours  the 
building  trade  by  the  mention  of  two  of  its 
branches : — 

“ Who  builds  stronger  than  the  mason,  the  shipbuilder, 
and  the  carpenter  ? ” 

To  which  the  Second  Gravedigger  makes  reply  : 

“ The  gallows-maker ; for  that  frame  outlives  a thousand 
tenants." 

Shakspeare  is  here  evidently  punning,  for  the 
description  of  tenants  intended  to  be  conveyed 
are  the  unfortunate  victims  who  come  under  the 
beam  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  tenons  which 
compose  a piece  of  frame-work  are  the  pieces  of 
projecting  wood  that  are  made  to  fit  into  the 
mortises,  and  it  is  a fact  that  the  frame  in- 
variably wears  out  the  tenons.  This,  to  my 
mind,  shows  a very  great  knowledge,  and  may 
bear  the  construction  of  a double  meaning. 


This  answer,  however,  not  being  satisfactory  to 
the  First  Gravedigger,  he  gives  the  answer  him- 
self, as  follows : — 

“ The  grave-maker ; for  the  houses  he  builds  lasts  till 
Domesday.” 

Here  is  a difference  of  opinion ; some  editions 
have  “ houses  he  makes,”  and  others  “houses  he 
builds  ” ; both  would  be  correct,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  earth  grave  it  would  be  “makes,”  and  in 
the  case  of  a brick  one  it  would  be  “ builds,” 
but  I am  inclined  to  the  word  “ makes  ” as 
being  the  one  adopted  by  the  1623  edition, 
which  I invariably  find  to  be  in  accordance  with 
my  own  idea.  As  I have  mentioned  Shakspeare’s 
punning  in  the  building  trade,  I will  just  give 
another  example  from  “ Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.’ 
The  Princess  of  France  is  in  a park,  when  the 
King  says : — 

“ Fair  Princess,  welcome  to  the  Court  of  Navarre.” 

To  which  the  Princess  answers : — 

“ Fair  I give  you  back  again ; and  welcome  I have  not 
yet  j the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high  to  be  yours  ; and 
welcome  to  the  wild  fields  too  bate  to  be  mine." 

In  the  “ Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ” occurs  a 
passage  which  Lord  Campbell  has  made  much 
of  in  showing  up  “ Shakspeare’s  legal  acquire- 
ments,” which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Falstajf.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love,  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a fair  house  built  upon  another  man's 
ground ; so  that  I have  lost  my  edifice  by  mistaking  the 
place  where  I erected  it.” 

I think  I have  as  much  right  to  it  as  Lord 
Campbell,  inasmuch  as  the  simile  used  by  Ford 
shows  a familiarity  with  my  subject,  and  that 
such  a mistake  does  happen  I may  tell  you  that 
one  of  the  Birmingham  Board  schools  has 
suffered  from  a builder  making  a similar  error. 
That  Shakspeare  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
habits  of  men  employed  in  the  building  trade 
I think  there  is  no  doubt,  after  the  speech  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Canterbury  in  “ Henry  V.,” 
I.,  ii.,  98,  where  he  compares  the  bees  to  “ singing 
masons  building  roofs  of  gold,”  as  it  is  a custom, 
and  especially  with  masons,  to  sing  when  at 
work,  especially  the  stone-carvers,  being  work 
of  skill  and  little  laborious  labour.  Shakspeare, 
in  his  beautiful  play  of  “ Coriolanus,”  makes  a 
very  graphic  description  of  the  populace  coming 
out  to  gaze  upon  the  victor  in  the  following 
words  : — 

“ Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Stalls,  bulks,  windows 
Are  smother’d  up,  leads  fill’d,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions ; all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.” 

The  expression  used  here  of  “ ridges  horsed  ” is 
very  significant  indeed,  and  refers  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof,  which  is  called  the  ridge,  and  safety 
would  be  best  secured  upon  them  by  striding 
them,  or  horsing  them,  as  Shakspeare  puts  it ; 
in  fact,  his  is  the  best  expression,  especially 
when  I tell  you  that  such  shaped  ridges  are 
called  saddle-backs  even  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  sixth  scene  of  the  first  act  of  “ Macbeth  ” 
occurs  a remarkable  dialogue  between  King 
Duncan  and  Banquo  upon  their  arriving  at  the 
castle  of  Macbeth,  which  is  so  brimful  of  build- 
ing allusions  that  one  would  almost  imagine  two 
builders  were  speaking,  instead  of  the  king  and 
his  general : — 

“ Duncan.  This  castle  hath  a pleasant  seat ; the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banquo.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple  haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 

By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven’s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  ; no  jutty, s frieze,  buttress. 

Nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle.  Where  they 
Most  breed  and  haunt  I have  observed  the  air  is  deli- 
cate.” 

You  will  observe  here  that  jutty  is  a projection 
in  a building,  such  as  a window  that  projects 
from  the  line  of  building  was  called  a jut  win- 
dow. “ Frieze  ” is  that  part  of  the  entablature  of 
a column  which  is  between  the  architrave  and 
cornice,  or  a flat  face  that  used  to  be  enriched 
with  figures,  &c.,  upon  which  a bird  could  easily 
build  its  nest.  “ Buttress,” — a prop,  to  support 
another  wall.  “ Coign  of  vantage  ” means  con- 
venient corner.  So  that  we  see  that  Shakspeare, 
per  Banquo,  in  expressing  the  belief  that  where 
the  marten  most  builds  its  nest  the  air  is  soft 
and  delicate,  attempts  to  prove  the  assertion  by 
drawing  the  king’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  jutty,  frieze,  buttress,  and  convenient 
corner  is  occupied  by  a nest.  This  not  only 
proves  what  he  has  said  to  be  a fact,  but  it  also 
proves  Shakspeare’s  knowledge  of  the  building 
trade  in  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Banquo  such 
technical  terms  as  “ jutty,”  “frieze,”  “ buttress,” 
and  “ quoin.”  You  will  remember  that  Coriolanus 
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has  left  the  Roman  camp  and  gone  oven 
of  the  Volscians,  and  that  his  moth.  j 
and  friend  Valeria  are  sent  to  persu: 
return.  Menenius  Agrippa  does  i> 
their  solicitation  will  be  of  any  ava, 
expresses  himself  to  Sicinius  : — 

“ Men.  See  you  yond’  coign  o’  the  Capitol,-cJ 
stone? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  von  to  displao; 
little  finger  there  is  some  hope  the  ladU 
especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him.jij 

Shakspeare,  to  illustrate  what  he  cot 
impossibility,  might  have  chosen  fi 
sand  subjects  that  his  fertile  brain 
conjured  up,  but  the  one  he  has  cl  i 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  buili 
and  I do  not  think  one  man  in  a hue  • 
make  use  of  the  word  “ coign  ” (w  ' 
tell  you,  is  a technical  term  for  s! 
corner  of  a building)  unless  he  had: 
experience  or  association  of  Borne  kino 
ordinary.  And  again,  in  “Troilus  ano. 
Nestor,  in  a conversation  with  Uiysse'JI 
deavouringto  persuade  him  to  letAjdj 
combat  with  Hector  instead  of  Achille id 
his  argument  makes  use  of  the  fo':i| 
nificant  expression : — 

“His  success  shall  give  a scantling  of  gooui 
the  general  body  of  the  soldiers.” 

Now,  “scantling”  is  a word  very  seldcj 
literal  sense,  and  in  this  instance  mei 
measure;  but  in  carpentry  it  is  one  i- 
monest  and  most-used  terms,  aud  :a 
dimensions  of  a piece  of  timber  in  h 1 
thickness.  I cannot  but  think  that  »lfl 
must  have  had  a knowledge  of  the 
would  not  have  used  a word  so  seld  j 
literature,  and  so  commonly  used  in  1. 1 
trade,  when  there  were  hundreds  of< 
words  from  which  he  might  ha’ll 
Beautiful  is  also  the  expression  in  thelfi 
Tale,”  where  Camilla,  speaking  olji 
jealousy,  says  to  Polixenes, — 

“ You  cannot  ‘ shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly : whose  foun6i\ 
Is  piled  upon  his  faith.’  ” 

In  “ Hamlet,” — 

“ The  goodly  frame,  the  earth  : | 

This  majestical  roof  freck’d  with  goldell 
And  also  many  familiar  to  the  tn 
“ Cymbeline,” — 

“The  gates  of  monarchs  are  arch’d  so  h« 
In  “ Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,” — 

“ The  right  arch’d  beauty  of  his  brou 
In  the  “ Merchant  of  Venice  ” Loretui 
Jessica, — 

“ Sit,  Jessica.  Look  how  the  floor  of  bi 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patinas  of  bright  |1[ 
“ Patinos”  is  an  old  word  for  plates  oi- 
laid  on  a floor.  In  “ Richard  II.”  (III. 
Percy  says  to  Bolingbroke,  speaking* 
Castle, — 

“ King  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stor-i 
In  “ King  Henry  VI.”  (part  3,  V.,  i.,  84  , 
speaks  of  his  father’s  house, — 

“ Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  toij 
These  remarks  serve  to  show  that  S.. 
well  knew  of  what  materials  these  bailii 
constructed.  In  “ King  Lear  ” (II.,  iil 
Duke  of  Kent,  when  annoyed  at  the  Ste.l 
had  insulted  him,  says, — 

“ I will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  morta, 
the  wall  of  a jakes  with  him.” 

Mortar  has  to  be  well  mixed,  andu 
would  effectually  do  it.  Much  control 
taken  place  as  to  what  Hamlet  intendec 
says, — 

“ I know  a hawk  from  a hand-saw, “si 

some  of  the  texts  giving, — 

“ I know  a hawk  from  a heron-pshaw.li 

and  others, — 

“ I know  a hawk  from  a hcronshaw ”i 
but  I am  inclined  to  believe  in  the  expitl 
“ I know  a hawk  from  a hand-saw,’ 
as  the  correct  one,  because  the  diffet 
tween  the  two,  i.e.,  “a  hawk”  and 
saw”  is  so  great,  and  shows  more  o 
Hamlet's  satire  to  his  school-fellows,  Roi\ 
and  Guildenstern,  and  because  I belie-, 
speare  to  have  professed  a more  than 
knowledge  of  the  building  trade,  an 
quently  of  the  tools  used  in  it ; and 
Falstojf,  in  his  description  of  the  scene 
Hill,  says, — 

“ My  buckler  cut  through  and  through;  i 
Sword  hack’d  like  a hind-saw," 
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I'e  over  which  no  controversy  has  ever 
me,  and  for  which  no  printer  has  ever  been 
R Persons  outside  the  building  trade 
jjnagine  that  a hand-saw  was  any  saw  used 

I and  ; but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  every 
a distiuct  and  separate  name,  such  as  a 
7,  a dovetail-saw,  a ripper,  and  the  one 
;dof  all  is  called  the  hand-saw,  which 
<j)S  to  establish  Shakspeare’s  knowledge 
trade.  Falstaff,  besides  u3iDg  the  term 
j,aw,”  makes  use  of  the  word  “ lever  ” 
je  Henr , thus, — 

je  you  any  levers  to  lift  mo  up,  being  down  ? ” 

S of  the  now  much-quoted  passage, — 

“ As  dead  as  nail  in  door  ” 

ihorship  of  which  has  been  frequently 
to  Dickens).  I would  just  mention  this 
m is  used  twice  in  all  Shakspeare’s 
iz.,  by  Falstaff  and  Jack  Cade,  and  shows 
) Shakspoare  is  to  nature  in  placing  the 
ml  iuto  the  mouths  of  two  characters 
stent  with  each  other.  Shakspeare  is 
r eloquent  when  describing  places,  and 
know  a builder  or  architect  that  could 

Iier  description  of  a chamber  than  that 
“ Cymbeline  ” : — 

“ The  chimney 

mth  the  chamber  ; and  the  chimney-piece, 
jte  Dian,  bathing. 

roof  o’  the  chamber 

h golden  eherubirns  is  fretted  : Her  andirons 
id  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
ilver,  each  ou  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
ending  on  their  brands." 

“ Measure  for  Measure,”  Isabella , 
of  Angelo,  says, — 
i hath  a garden,  circummured  with  brick, 
hose  western  side  is  with  a vineyard  buck’d, 
id  to  that  viueyard  is  a planched  gate.” 

3d  ’’  is  an  old  building  phrase  for  a gate 
lot  framed,  but  covered  with  planks  or 
When,  in  the  play  of  “Othello,”  Cassio 
lis  place  and  regard  with  Othello,  Iago 
s Cassio  to  solicit  Desdemona  to  plead 
jhalf,  and  makes  use  of  the  following 
it  lauguage : — 

■oken  joint  between  you  and  her  husband  entreat 
inter,  wnd  my  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth 
is  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it 

II  familiar  to  the  carpenter’s  shop,  and 
let  that  one  piece  of  timber  jointed  to 
I'a  “ stronger  than  it  was  before,”  and  if  it 
i again  it  will  break  anywhere  except  at 
. Hamlet  speaks  of  the  time  being  “ out 
'*  and  in  “ As  You  Like  It,”  when  Sir 
artext  is  called  upon  by  Touchstone  to 
and  Audrey  in  marriage,  Jacques  says, — 
fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join 
then  one  of  you  will  prove  a shrunk  panel,  and, 
limber,  warp,  warp.” 

rfectly  correct,  and  “green  timber”  is 
sssion  used  for  new  timber  to  the  present 

(the  fact  of  its  warping  after  being  used 
vitable  consequence.  Shakspeare  seems 
mderstood  the  nature  and  peculiarities 
mt  kinds  of  timber,  e.g.,  in  the  “ Winter’s 
iL,  iii,  90,  Pauline,  speaking  of  Leontes, 

(The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
■t  As  ever  oak  or  stoue  was  sound.” 

Othello,”  Montano,  speaking  of  the  high 
en  Othello  is  expected  to  arrive,  says, — 

Idler  blast  ne’er  shook  our  battlements  ; 

Lit  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 

L hold  the  mortise  ? " 

*)a  the  same  play, — 

.iTo  seal  her  father’s  eyes  up  close  as  oak.” 

1 are  also  has  a knowledge  of  the  tools 
1 d,  e.g.,  in  “King  Kenry  IV.,”  part  2,  I., 
h.ko  Earl  of  Northumberland  compares  a 
: with  “ fever  - weakened  joints  ” to 
hthless  hinges.”  In  “Hamlet”  and 
' iys  he  speaks  of  the  “ grinding  of  the 
j -u  “ Lucrece,”  he  speaks  of  the  “ locks 
[-wards  giving  way.”  In  “ As  You  Like 
mlind  says, — 

1 1 “ That  was  laid  in  with  a trowel.” 

’ ? roughly  done;  which  is  the  case  still,  I 
y to  say,  with  many  bricklayers,  whose 
- is  to  use  a trowel.  In  the  “ Merchant 
’ je,”  Antonio  says  to  Bassanio, — 

I *’  Be  assured 

ay  purse,  my  person,  my  eitremeat  means 
ne  all  unlock’d  to  your  occasions.” 

V Kenry  IV.,”  2nd  part,  II.,  iv.,  263* 
l ir-sheet  says  to  Falstaff, — 

“ They  say  Poins  has  a good  wit;  ” 


to  which  Falstaff  replies  thus  : — 

“ Ho  a good  wit  ? Hang  him,  baboon ! His  wit  is 
as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard ; there  is  no  more  conceit 
in  him  than  is  in  a mallet.” 

In  “Troilus  and  Cressida,”  Thersites,  speaking 
of  Cressida,  says, — 

“ Now  she  sharpens.  Well  said.  Whetstone ,” 

In  “ Hamlet,”  Rosencrantz  says, — 

“ Tho  cease  of  Majesty 
Dies  not  alone  ; but,  like  a gulf,  doth  draw 
What’s  near  it  with  it;  it  is  a mossv  wheel 
To  whoso  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd." 

In  “Troilus  and  Cressida,”  in  the  Prologue, 
where  Shakspeare  speaks  of  Priam’s  six-gated 
city,  and,  after  describing  the  names  of  the 
gates,  says  that  they  have 

“ Massy  staples, 

And  eorretponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts.” 

In  “ Othello,” — 

“ Make  me  not  to  see  it, 

That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 
To  hang  a doubt  on.” 

And  in  the  “ Winter’s  Tale,”  Pauline  compares 
the  fancy  of  Leontes  to  a 

“ Weak-hinged  fancy  ; ’’ 

i.e.,  not  able  to  support  anything.  A feature  of 
very  great  importance  occurs  in  the  play  of  “ A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  where,  in  the  caste 
of  the  amateur  actors,  out  of  the  six  tradesmen 
who  are  introduced  are  Quince  the  Carpenter 
and  Snug  the  Joiner.  Now,  Shakspeare  must 
have  had  some  insight  into  this  trade  to 
have  mado  the  carpenter  and  the  joiner  distinct, 
for  I believe  that  many  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  a carpenter  and  a joiner  are  one  ; 
but  Shakspeare  is,  like  he  always  is,  perfectly 
right,  for  a joiner  is  a man  who  works  in  a shop 
and  a carpenter  one  who  works  upon  the  build- 
ings out  of  doors.  When  rehearsing,  and  when 
performing  their  play,  the  following  takes  place : 
Quince  says, — 

“Then  there  is  another  thing:  we  must  have  a wall  in 
the  great  chamber,  for  Pyramu9  and  Tliisby,  says  the 
story,  did  talk  through  tho  chinks  of  a wall." 

I am  afraid  many  walls  are  built,  even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  by  some  builders  where  the 
same  proceeding  might  be  indulged  in.  Snug 
the  Joiner,  who  seldom  speaks  at  all,  here  speaks 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  trade  : — 

“ You  can  never  bring  in  a wall.  What  say  you,  Bottom? 

Bottom.  Borne  man  or  other  must  present  wall ; and  let 
him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  lome,  or  some  rough  cast 
about  him,  to  signify  wall.” 

And  when  Wall  is  speaking,  Theseus  is  made  to 
say  to  Demetrius, — 

“ Would  yon  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak  better?” 
thus  showing  additional  knowledge,  for  hair  and 
lime  are  used  together,  and  rough  cast  is  the 
proper  term  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
many  allusions  in  Shakspeare  to  the  tempering 
of  clay,  and  as  clay  has  to  be  tempered  before 
it  can  be  made  into  bricks,  or  for  puddling,  or 
other  purposes  for  which  builders  use  it,  I will 
just  give  one  out  of  the  many  examples.  In 
“Henry  VI.,”  part  2,  III,  i.,  311,  Cardinal 
Beaufort  says, — 

“ The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 

And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen.” 

I have  drawn  attention  to  the  word  “ cement,”  and 
I find  two  or  three  very  fine  examples  occur  in 
reference  to  “ glue,”  used  so  much  by  cai’penters. 
In  “ King  Henry  VI.,”  part  3,  II.,  vi.,  5,  Clifford 
says  that  his  “ love  and  fear  glued  many  friends” 
to  the  king.  Again,  in  the  same  play,  V.,  ii.,  38, 
Warwick,  when  dying,  speaks  of  the  “ cold  con- 
gealed blood  that  glues  his  lips  and  will  not  let 
him  speak,”  i.e.,  freely.  Shakspeare  has  touched 
upon  many  topics  connected  with  my  subject 
that  I have  not  mentioned,  such  as  cellar, 
cellarage,  casement,  lattice,  well,  bar,  base, 
basis,  bob,  beam,  edifice;  and  it  maybe  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  number  of  allusions  from 
his  plays  and  poems  are  as  follow: — “King 
Richard  III.,”  6;  “Macbeth,”  6;  “Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,”  3;  “Julius  Cmsar,”  1;  the 
“ Sonnets,”  6 ; “Timon  of  Athens,”  6;  “ Hamlet,” 
8;  “Measure  for  Measure,”  5;  “Merchant  of 
Venice,”  7 ; “ Comedy  of  Errors,”  2 ; the 
“Winter’s  Tale,”  6;  “King  Richard  II.,”  3; 
“Titus  Audronicus,”  3;  “Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,”  2 ; “ King  Lear,”  3 ; “ Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,”  6 ; “ King  Henry  V.,”  3 ; “ Othello,” 
10;  “ All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  4;  “Troilus 
and  Cressida,”  6;  “ Twelfth  Night,  or  What  you 
Will,”  1;  “ King  Henry  VI.,”  10;  “ King  Henry 
IV.,”  7;  “ Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  1 ; “ King 
Henry  VIII.”  1;  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  5 ; “ Cymbeline,”  5 ; “ Coriolanus,”  7 ; 


“ As  You  Like  It,”  4 ; “ The  Tempest,”  1 ; the 
“ Passionate  Pilgrim,”  1 ; “ Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra,” 1 ; “ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  2 ; “ King 
John,”  2;  “Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  2 Venus 
and  Adonis,”  2;  “Lucrece,”  1.  Thus  far,  then, 
I have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  Shakspeare 
from  “ a builder’s  point  of  view,”  and  iu  so 
doing  I have  no  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  and  to 
say  that  Shakspeare  was  a builder,  because  I 
think,  by  the  same  rule,  I could  prove  him  to 
be  a gardener,  a baker,  or  a groom,  and  many 
others,  and  because  I think  to  make  him  out  as 
belonging  to  all  these  would  be  as  absurd  as  it 
is  impossible.  But  I do  think  it  quite  possible 
that,  after  leaving  school,  there  occurred  a time, 
consisting  of  afew  years,  when  his  father,  John 
Shakspeare,  was  no  doubt  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and  during  which  time  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  the  time  of  our  poet  was  employed ; 
and  I do  consider  it  not  altogether  improbable 
that  he  may  have  sold  his  labour  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  and  even  have  been  one  of  the 
operatives  of  a Stratford  or  a neighbouring 
builder.  If  he  ever  was,  he  certainly  left  it 
again,  which  Shakspeare,  from  what  1 know  of 
him,  and  what  I know  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
builder’s  life,  would  very  soon  have  done  ; but 
whether  this  was  so  or  not  I am  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  would  rather  content  myself  by  saying 
that  I am  inclined  to  think  that  Shakspeare 
certainly  was  most  industrious,  that  nothing 
escaped  his  notice  in  his  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  that  anything  once  having  been  under  his 
notice  it  was  in  his  “ memory  locked,”  to  be 
released  whenever  his  wonderful  imagination 
required  it.  But  certain  I am  of  one  thing,  that 
he  has  built  an  edifice  so  vast  iu  proportion, 
and  so  lovely  in  detail,  that  the  taunts  and 
criticisms  of  300  years  have  never  been  able  to 
destroy.  He  has  held  the  mirror  so  faithfully 
up  to  nature  that  we  find  in  his  marvellous 
works  passions  to  love  and  admire,  to  detest 
and  to  hate,  portrayed  to  us  in  a manner  that 
has  never  emanated  from  the  pen  of  any  other 
author.  He  has  shown  the  vanity  of  all  worldly 
greatness,  and  how  those  who  venture  on  a sea  of 
glory  are  left  at  last  to  the  mercy  of  a rude 
stream  that  must  for  ever  hide  them.  He  has 
shown  us  tho  madness  of  ambition  and  the  just 
reward  of  all  evil.  He  asserts  the  responsibility 
of  man  and  the  righteous  government  of  God. 
He  has  done  service  to  the  State  and  to 
humanity  at  large  by  spreading  throughout  the 
world  a nobleness  of  purpose,  a love  of  truth,  a 
height  of  thought,  a depth  of  feeling  to  every 
one  of  his  readers.  He  has  done  service  in  sup- 
plying, in  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
language,  a history  of  our  own  land,  which 
would  have  been  a blank  to  many,  and  certainly 
to  the  masses,  were  it  not  for  his  grand  his- 
torical productions.  He  has  portrayed  men 
and  women  in  all  the  good  and  evil  qualities  o£ 
the  human  heart,  and  in  such  a manner  that 
they  are  sterling  patterns,  either  to  attain  to  or 
revolt  from.  He  at  all  times  gives  to  his 
thoughts  not  only  the  most  fit,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  beautiful  and  rarest  sentiments. 
He  has  given  the  loftiest  moral  truths,  the 
loftiest  expressions.  His  phrases  have  become 
household  words ; when  we  want  an  expression 
out  of  the  common  way  we  can  turn  to  his 
pages  and  find  it,  and  I do  believe  that  in  his 
marvellous  pages  there  are  passages  applicable 
to  almost  every  requirement.  In  short,  his 
unapproachable  genius  has  enriched  mankind 
for  ever  with  vast  stores  of  moral  wisdom  and 
emotional  interest,  and  has  proved  him  to  be 
the  greatest  builder  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  built  the  graudest  temple 
of  literature  that  has  ever  been  erected  by 
mortal  man,  having  chosen  such  a site  that  it 
can  be  viewed,  and  viewed  with  admiration,  from 
all  corners  of  the  civilised  world,  and  constructed 
it  of  such  material  that  lime  can  never  decay, 
thus  making  him  the  greatest  of  all  builders. 
And  why  ? Because  he  has  worked  faithfully, 
and  without  any  deviation,  to  those  plans  and 
details  which  were  supplied  to  him  by  the 
greatest  of  all  architects,  the  architect  of  the 
universe,  God  Himself. 


Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.— The  Anniver- 
sary Festival  of  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund 
will  take  place  on  Saturday  next,  the  14th  of 
June,  when  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  will 
preside.  We  cordially  recommend  to  our  readers 
this  Institution,  which  was  established  in  1810 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  aud  orphans  of 
British  artists  who  might  be  left  in  necessitous 
circumstances. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SMITH 
IN  THE  SIXTEENTH,  SEVENTEENTH, 
AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES .* 

I must  now  proceed  to  the  home  view  of  our 
subject.  The  metal-work  of  our  Perpendicular 
period  is  of  a very  high  class,  though  the  forms 
are  of  marked  architectural  character.  The 
enclosure  to  Henry  VII.’s  tomb  at  Westminster, 
in  bronze  or  latten,  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
example  of  such  work  to  be  found ; and  the 
railing  to  Edward  IV.’s  tomb  at  St.  George’s, 
Windsor,  is  a marvel  of  elaborate  construction. 
Both  of  these  are  probably  the  work  of  foreigners, 
the  latter  being  popularly  ascribed  to  the  hand 
of  Quentin  Matsys.  I have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  conspicuous  examples  of  ironwork 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  though  much  of  the 
smaller  work,  in  lock-plates,  hinges,  &c.,  remains. 
In  Exeter  Cathedral  there  is  a doorplate  in  the 
form  of  a crown,  of  sixteenth-century  date,  and 
the  city  itself  possesses  an  interesting  relic, 
probably  of  early  seventeenth  century  work- 
manship, in  some  mace-holders  of  cut  and 
chiselled  sheet  iron,  coloured  red  and  green,  and 
parcel  gilt.  The  vestry  door  to  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  has  a handle  in  the  form  of  a ring, 
with  lizards  on  it  of  the  same  date.  At  Hurst 
Church,  in  Berkshire,  there  is  a curious  wrought- 
iron  bracket  for  hour-glass,  date  1636,  painted 
and  gilt.  In  most  of  the  old  Elizabethan  man- 
sions much  useful  work  in  the  form  of  door-fur- 
niture, though  generally  of  a plain  character, 
may  be  found.  Eastbury  House,  near  Barking, 
furnishes  some  good  examples  of  these.  The 
Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  has  a fine  lock- 
plate  of  a more  ornamental  description.  I ex- 
hibit some  sketches  of  a work  of  the  Jacobean 
age,  which  is  a very  good  example  of  the  powers 
of  the  English  smith.  It  is  a screen  formerly 
separating  the  pew  of  the  Leversedge  family 
from  the  lady  chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  John, 
Frome.  I consider  this  specimen  singularly 
happy  in  design  and  delicate  in  execution.  The 
composition  gives  due  importance  to  the  central 
feature  bearing  the  armorial  shield,  whilst  the 
side  panels  are. agreeably  diversified.  The  gene- 
ral size  of  main  bars  is  £ in.  by  £ in.  by  3 in. 
The  lines  of  hammered  work  are  not  obliterated 
by  sheet  work,  although  there  is  quite  sufficient 
of  this  latter  to  give  a richness  the  design.  Al- 
together there  is  what  may  be  called  a restrained 
freedom  about  this  piece  of  work  which  is  very 
pleasing.  It  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
valuable  collection  of  ironwork  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Later  in  the  seventeenth  century  we 
come  to  a series  of  examples  which  are  probably 
well  known  to  all  London  students, — the  screens 
from  Hampton  Court.  They  are  twelve  in 
number,  and  were  formerly  placed  at  intervals 
of  50  yards  in  the  fence  dividing  the  Palace 
home-park.  They  were,  however,  dropping  into 
decay,  and  were  removed  from  the  gardens  into 
the  Palace  to  preserve  them.  Seven  of  them 
have  been  for  some  years  placed  on  loan  in  the 
Kensington  Museum,  and  some  of  these  have 
recently  been  placed  in  the  East  London  Museum 
at  Bethnal-green.  Huntington  Shaw,  black- 
smith, of  Nottingham,  is  recorded  as  the  arti- 
ficer who  constructed  them,  about  1695.  His 
monument  may  be  seen  in  Hampton  church- 
yard. They  are  of  large  dimensions,  about 
13  ft.  in  width  by  11  ft.  high,  and  altogether 
exhibit  a surprising  amount  of  labour  and 
ingenuity.  The  general  construction  of  the 
whole  series  is  on  one  pattern,  but  four  of  them 
are  of  richer  detail  than  the  others.  Panels 
2 ft.  4 in.  in  width,  formed  of  uprights  2-in. 
square,  filled  in  with  a pattern  of  1-in.  bars, 
and  supported  by  stays,  form  the  supporting 
standards  on  either  side.  Between  these  is  a 
flowing  composition  of  elliptic  scrollwork,  with 
bold  appliqud  foliage  and  flowers,  surrounding  a 
panel  about  3 ft.  square,  which  in  the  four  prin- 
cipal screens  enclose  representations  of  the 
national  emblems, — the  rose,  thistle,  and  harp, 
the  remainder  being  filled  in  with  a diaper 
pattern.  Above  this  is  a heavy  swag  or  chain 
of  flowers,  pendent  from  the  beaks  of  eagle- 
headed scroll  terminations,  and  crowning  the 
whole  is  a foliated  mask,  with  a figured  and 
tasselled  apron.  All  the  detail  is  most  wonder- 
fully wrought  out,  the  small  rosebuds  and  sprays 
being  represented  with  great  fidelity  to  nature, 
as  if  in  emulation  of  the  work  of  Grinling 
Gibbons  in  wood.  A naturalistic  treatment, 
however  suitable  for  the  material  in  which  this 
latter  artist  chiefly  worked,  is  not,  I think,  at 
all  so  for  iron.  The  ornament  is  almost  entirely 
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of  an  appliqud  character.  The  larger  scroll- 
ends,  a subject  on  which  I shall  say  a few  words 
presently,  are  even  cased  with  sheet-work.  It 
is  very  surprising  that  notwithstanding  the  care 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  these  details  the 
whole  is  very  badly  put  together,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  influence  of  time  and  weather 
were  speedily  bringing  these  fine  works  of  art 
to  ruin.  Very  few  of  the  scrolls  or  stems  are 
welded  at  their  junctions,  but  simply  united  by 
iron  tongues  and  pins,  the  heavy  strains  on 
which  have  in  some  instances  caused  them  to 
give  way.  The  leafage  also,  which  in  the  most 
ordinary  gatework  of  this  period  was  always 
welded  to  the  stems  from  which  they  spring, 
are  here  merely  rivettedor  screwed, — the  larger 
branches  in  several  pieces.  Notwithstanding 
such  defects,  however,  these  works  must  always 
be  objects  of  admiration  from  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  their  design  and  the  evidence  of 
patient  skill  in  their  production.  There  are 
other  productions  of  the  smith  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace  well  worthy  of  attention,  such  as 
the  balustrading  of  the  Kings’  and  Queens’ 
staircases, — the  work  of  a Frenchman,  though 
doubtless  from  designs  by  Wren. 

Of  great  importance,  and  doubtless  familiar 
to  most  of  you,  is  the  ironwork  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  by  the  same  artificer  as  the  last  men- 
tioned,— one  Tijou,  a Protestant  refugee.  The 
hand  of  the  master-designer  is  here  very  appa- 
rent, although  probably  very  much  more  was 
left  to  the  workman  than  would  be  the  case 
under  our  present  system.  The  gates  to  the 
choir  are  noble  in  design  and  proportion,  and 
exhibit  a refinement,  compared  to  the  Hampton 
screens,  which  may  be  partially  due  to  the 
nationality  of  the  producer.  In  those  facing 
the  nave,  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  imita- 
tion of  fluted  pilasters  in  open  work,  and  to  the 
flattened  flaming  urns  at  the  top.  I do  not 
think  the  urn-shaped  standard  terminations  at 
all  an  inappropriate  form,  but  I do  consider  them 
unpleasant  if  in  the  flat,  especially  if  the  smith 
attempts  to  put  them  in  perspective,  and  more 
especially  when  he  represents  them  as  if  seen 
from  the  clouds,  as  in  the  Leversedge  screen. 
The  side  gates  display  neither  of  these  defects, 
the  panelling  being  filled  with  close  scrollwork, 
and  the  corona  containing  sconces  for  large 
candles,  twenty-three  to  each  screen.  Never- 
theless, we  lose  the  vertical  treatment  in  the 
gates,  which  gives  so  much  more  value  to  the 
flowing  work  above  in  the  others.  The  grilles 
at  back  of  stalls,  the  balustrade  to  gallery 
round  the  dome,  and  the  work  to  the  geometrical 
staircase,  are,  especially  the  latter,  worthy  of 
study.* 

Many  cf  the  entrances  to  parks,  public  build- 
ings, and  mansions  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne 
and  the  early  Georges  display  noticeable  gate- 
work  on  a large  scale.  A list  of  these,  if  made, 
would  be  of  some  length,  but  useful  to  the 
student.  Amongst  the  more  remarkable  we 
may  mention  the  gates  to  the  Clarendon  Press  at 
Oxford,  1712  ; those  at  Trinity  and  New  Colleges, 
in  the  same  city  ; the  gates  to  Temple  Gardens, 
1730 ; and  to  Gray’s-inn,  1723.  In  the  older 
suburbs  of  London,  and  in  many  provincial 
towns,  one’s  attention  is  often  drawn  to  the 
home-like  dwellings  of  the  last  century,  with 
fore-courts  enclosed  by  wrought-iron  railings 
and  gates.  Chelsea,  Hampstead,  and  Clapham 
contain  many  examples,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  Association’s  “ Sketch-book  ” I have  been 
able  to  place  many  illustrations  upon  the  walls. 
It  is  amongst  this  domestic  work,  rather  than 
in  the  more  ambitious  efforts  of  the  smith,  that 
the  student  of  design  will  find  most  valuable 
motives  and  ideas.  There  is  always  a sense  of 
fitness  for  the  purpose  designed,  and  generally 
a temperate  use  of  ornament  other  than  con- 
structional,— -that  is,  the  hammered  bars  and 
scrolls  are  not  overlaid  with  Bheet-work,  but 
depend  upon  the  variety  of  curve  and  pattern 
into  which  they  are  wrought  for  richness.  The 
natural  structural  composition  of  an  open  en- 
closure,— that  of  upright  bars, — is  seldom  lost 
sight  of,  the  leading  lines  being  vertical,  and  the 
scrollwork  being  kept  in  subsidiary  panels,  or 
confined  to  the  heads  and  principal  standards. 
The  gates  themselves  are  often  quite  plain,  the 
ornament  being  confined  to  the  frame  surround- 
ing them.  The  flowing  work  of  beautiful  design 
gains  much  in  value  by  being  thus  temperately 
employed,  and  the  whole  composition  embellishes 


• In  some  of  the  City  churches  yet  remaining  may  be 
found  interesting  pieces  of  ironwork.  The  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  Covent-garden,  contains  some  good  work  of  a 
subdued  design,  harmonising  well  with  that  remarkable 
structure. 
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the  building  of  which  it  forms  a feature  wfl 
disturbing  its  repose.  Often  unpret.tt 
enough,  such  work  impresses  one  as  that : 
who  gave  their  hearts  to  it,  though  ' 
usually  produced  in  humble  smithies..! 
careful  and  often  excellent  work  turn 
from  our  modern  art  factories  somehowt) 
to  lack  the  power  of  interesting  you  in  ii 
ducer  as  this  old  work  does.  Doubtlei 
reason  is  that  it  is  too  perfect : you  neve 
curve  gone  slightly  wrong,  and  the  leav?1 
cut  too  closely  to  pattern,  and  are  toi 
balanced.  You  can  picture  the  old  I 
pausing  to  consider  which  way  the  curve  ^ 
now  be  turned,  or  what  twist  to  give  the' 
of  the  leaf, — possibly  arguing  a point  of  it 
flexure  with  the  idling  critic,  or  interrupt  * 
work  to  shoe  a passing  traveller’s  horw 
hear  all  the  latest  news  of  Marlborough1.' 
the  while.  One’s  mind  would  scarcelyj 
upon  the  art-metal  workman  of  the  prese; 
tracing  down  on  the  sheet  careful  det;’ 
elaborate  foliations. 

Before  the  opening  up  of  the  Norths? 
Midland  coalfields,  smelting  operations  we1' 
ried  on  in  such  forest  districts  as  still  a!; 
abundance  of  timber.  In  the  reign  of  Elili 
it  was  foreseen  that  the  great  demand  £ 
to  feed  the  increasing  number  of  furnaces’ 
tend  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  growing! 
Various  repressive  statutes  were  enacts; 
hibiting  the  establishment  of  works  altoge! 
some  districts,  and  limiting  them  in  other.) 
Weald  of  Sussex  and  portions  of  the  neig1 
ing  counties  were  the  nearest  source  of  i! 
to  the  metropolis.  The  earliest  specimi 
castings  came  from  this  district,  and  the  “ 
iron,”  in  the  form  of  andirons  or  firedQi 
firebacks,  is  well  known  to  the  collecto 
dealer  in  “ antiques.”  The  decorative  wl 
the  firebacks  is  especially  noticeable  ; 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  som, 
elaborate  compositions  being  produced1 
always  marked  by  a suitable  or  plastic;; 
ment.  The  fine  railings  around  St.  Paul’; 
being  refixed,  were  the  produce  of  a fouD 
Lamberhurst  in  Kent,  and  are  good  sped 
of  the  right  treatment  of  cast-iron  rc  r 
The  Sussex  furnaces  were  finally  extingi 
in  the  middle  of  last  century.  Their  hisfl 
an  interesting  one,  and  may  be  found  ir 
volumes  of  the  “ Sussex  Archaeological  Joil 

I have  not  the  space  to  go  into  the  quest 
cast- work,  to  the  abuse  of  which  useful  j 
facture  we  owe  the  pretentious,  vulgar,  a1! 
comfortable  accessories  which  have  disB: 
our  architecture  to  so  great  an  extent. 

The  subject  of  iron  design  in  the  preSffl 
has  been  taken  up  by  abler  hands  than  mir 
only  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  urge  the  i 
sity  of  making  one’s-self  thoroughly  acqir 
with  the  different  phases  it  has  gone  tbror 
the  periods  I have  been  dwelling  upon.  .1 
earlier  German  and  the  simpler  forms  it 
own  eighteenth-century  work,  we  have  vt 
of  a natural  and  therefore  artistic  treatmtj 
material,  which  will  repay  close  study,  am1 
sure  each  of  these  periods  might  be  advat 
ously  treated  of  in  a more  detailed  and  tec 
paper  than  I have  been  able  to  put  befon 
I have  now  only  time  to  indicate  one  o i 
points  wherein  I think  such  work  offers  ;n 
guidance  to  the  designer. 

The  most  natural  way  of  employing  in 
an  independent  manner  is  surely  that  if 
arrangement  of  bars  or  lines  connected  to£ 
in  a constructive  manner  to  combine  ligl 
and  strength.  These  bars  may  be  rnanipu 
in  various  ways,  of  section  round  or  sqm 
moulded,  and  the  combinations  of  curve 
straight  lines  offer  an  endless  variety  of  pa 
Decorative  work  of  lighter  form,  in  whie: 
sheet-iron  is  brought  into  play,  may  be  ajij- 
to  a certain  extent  only  without  interfering 
the  senseof  stability  given  by  the  preponder 
forged  work.  And  this  is  always  the  prii 
of  the  earlier  smiths,  though  generally  lost  li 
of  in  the  more  important  works  of  the 
centuries,  when  the  forged  work  was  ofte  > 
a constructive  frame  concealed  by  the  apfl 
tion  of  decorative  forms.  Large  moulcii 
imitative  of  those  in  stone  and  wood,  : 
formed  out  of  sheet-iron,  enclosing  the 
supporting  the  structure,  whilst  cut  and  bi; 
work,  highly- wrought,  and  made-up  imjta 
of  natural  foliage,  human  forms,  draperiesi 
other  objects,  frequently  attached  by  ^ 
only,  crowded  the  whole  composition,  ho 
German  work  the  figures,  which  were  < 
introduced,  were  usually  continuations  of 
scroll-bar,  out  of  which  they  were  worke- 
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been  repaired  with  thin  copper,  coloured  to 
represent  iron.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  great 
failure  of  modern  ironwork  was  over-elaborate- 
ness. Modern  ironworkers  attempted  too  much. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  thought  that  the  designer  of  ironwork 
should  use  that  freedom  and  restraint  combined 
which  had  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Penstone. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  supported  the  motion,  and 
observed  that  Mr.  Penstone  had  not  said  much 
as  to  Italian  ironwork,  a great  deal  of  which 
was  extremely  good.  One  very  notable  and  par- 
ticularly good  example  was  the  grill  of  the  tomb 
of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona.  He  could  hardly  say 
he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.Penstone  in  his  strictures 
on  modern  ironwork,  for  he  thought  that  our 
ironwork  was  one  of  the  few  things  to  which  we 
might  look  with  some  satisfaction.  The  iron 
screen  at  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  a modern 
work,  was,  he  thought,  a most  beautiful  example 
of  the  art  of  the  smith. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Farrow, 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Penstone,  in  replying,  expressed  his  in- 
debtedness to  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co., 
for  lending  him  specimens  of  ancient  and 
modern  ornamental  ironwork  in  illustration  of 
his  paper.  He  expressed  concurrence  in  Mr. 
Aston  Webb’s  opinion  of  the  iron  screen  in 
front  of  Lord  Holland’s  statue  at  Kensington, 
and  said  it  was  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jekyll,  by  whose 
hands,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  no  more  work  would 
be  produced. 
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, forming  part  of  the  structural  com- 
thongh  often  with  wings  and  foliations 
■work  attached.  The  leafage  grows 
• out  of  the  main  lines,  to  which  it  is 
ubordieation.  The  terminations  of  the 
scrolls  are  points  of  the  design  which 
ftive  ornamentation,  and  this  detail  alone 
!ng  of  attentive  Btudy.  Although  the 
ippliqud  sheet-work,  in  the  form  of 
>r  geometrical  rosettes,  is  here  quite  a 
e form  of  enrichment,  we  find  that 
erally  sufficient  effect  is  produced  by 
reatments  of  the  hammered  bar.  A 
riety  of  these  may  be  evolved  out  of 
principles  of  spreading  the  end, — in  one 
the  direction  of  the  depth  of  the 
the  other  in  the  direction  of 
h.  These  methods  in  their  simplest 
ich  a parallel  treatment  and  a variation 
and  flat  iron,  are  generally  found  used 
in  our  English  gatework,  giving  a 

[to  otherwise  similar  forms.  By 
an  additional  metal,  and  by  a com- 
>f  the  two  principles,  with  alterations 
tional  form  of  bar,  many  other  develop- 
ly  be  obtained,  of  which  we  have  here 
ro  examples,  chiefly  German.  Or  the 
on  may  be  hammered  and  chiselled,  or 
(as  usual  in  modern  work)  into  clog- 
geometrical  patterns.  In  all  cases 
sposed  to  probable  rough  treatment 
bhods  are  preferable  to  the  use  of  cut 
en  ornament.  As  an  example  of  con- 
i of  fitness  for  purpose  I would  point 
te  of  German  work  now  at  South 
an.  It  is  of  a close  diaper  pattern,  a 
is  ornament  being  formed  on  the 
bar  by  stout  hammered  foliations 

Ea.  The  points,  of  which  there  are 

3 all  carefully  turned  well  inwards, 
ected  by  the  iuolosing  bar  - work, 
ilips  are  used,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
be  pushed  against  the  gate  without 
tters,— -a  desideratum  which  is  too  fre- 
>st  sight  of  by  the  modern  designer, 
ral  rule,  I do  not  think  ordinary  pro- 
mclosures  require  highly -ornamental 
Tho  area-railings  of  the  last  century, 
3 familiar  to  us  all,  with  their  standard 
intervals  in  the  assemblage  of  square 
to  my  mind  much  more  satisfactory  in 
■outage  than  elaborate  patterns.  The 
,'as  of  the  spear-heads  and  occasional 
|nps,  with  the  nowobsolete  lamp-brackets 
ch  - extinguishers,  quite  sufficiently 
he  designs  from  tameness, — a failing 

Is  material  suffers  less  than  any  other, 
lich  is  often  most  conspicuous  in  the 
aate  work.  There  is  often  more 
' in  a simple  forging  than  in  many 
us  patterns  drawn  from  the  sand- 
as  a comparison  between  the  spear- 
have  mentioned  and  the  usual  run  of 
ing  will  testify.  And  T would  repeat 
.t  the  great  lesson  which  all  old  work 
3 upon  one  is  that  the  refinements  of 
scissors,  and  pliers  should  not  be 
ffio  emasculate  the  vigour  produced  by 
tongs,  and  chisel. 

Bit  I feel  to  be  rather  too  sketchy  a 
®y  endeavour  has  been  to  interest  tho 
^ural  student  in  a subject  worthy  of 
^attention.  The  present  phase  of  the 
" t erratic  course  by  which  modern  art 
8i:s  has  brought  the  periods  I have  been 
Uj  to  to  the  front.  Whether  it  is  a mere 
B:“  craze,”  as  some  would  have,  and  we 
d'iturn  to  the  earlier  work,  or  whether, 
Tin  through  the  styles  of  all  centuries, 
a:  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth,  “ to  get  our 
we  shall  now  satisfactorily  develop  a 
°ch-centnry  school  of  distinct  character, 
1 tion  I should  not  care  to  discuss.  But 
!jl  am  sure,  that  all  earnest,  laborious 
L 1 whatever  ago  or  style,  is  worthy  of 
“ id  the  lesson  of  thoroughness  may  well 
*'pd  in  these  productions  of  the  forge, 
jjfiilh  tils}  sitting  by  tho  anvil  and  considering 
irk ; the  vapour  of  the  fire  wasteth  his  tlesh,  and 
tu  with  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  The  noise  of 
. t and  the  anvil  is  ever  in  his  ears,  and  his  eves 
n pon  the  pattern  of  the  thing  that  ho  maketh. 

his  miud  to  finish  his  work,  and  wateketh  to 
Hit  perfectly.” 

L discussion  which  followed, 
k filbert  R.  Redgrave  moved  a vote  of 
'*  P Penstone  for  his  interesting  paper. 

. Jutectural  students  of  London  had  every 
‘ for  the  study  of  old  ironwork  in  the 
: collection  now  in  the  Bethnal-green 
'.—formerly  at  South  Kensington.  The 
A Court  gates  by  Huntington  Shaw  had 
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armour  ; David,  in  his  kingly  robes,  the  harp  in 
his  hand,  and  in  the  act  of  singing  the  praises  of 
the  Lord ; Elijah,  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a 
scroll,  upon  which  are  the  words  “ Manus  Domini 
facta  est  super  Eliam,” — “ the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  Elijah”;  and  the  raven  reminds  us  of 
the  famine  in  theland  of  Israel,  when  the  prophet 
was  commanded  to  “ hide  himself  by  the  brook 
Cherith,”  and  “ the  ravens  brought  him  bread 
and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in 
the  evening”;  St.  Matthias  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. 

The  spandrels  of  the  arches  of  the  nave  will 
contain  pictures  of  angels  holding  instruments 
of  the  Passion.  Two  are  already  completed  and 
fixed,  and  show  tho  hammer,  with  the  pincers 
and  the  nails.  All  the  cartoons  for  these  pictures 
have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

This,  which  is  a new  departure  in  marble 
mosaic,  is  an  application  of  what  has  been 
termed  Opus  majus  vermiculatum.  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  says,  referring  to  marble  mosaic : — 
“ Tesserm  are  but  rarely  found  on  walls,  except- 
ing when  they  are  adopted  to  form  flat  tints  of 
uniform  colour.”  Indeed,  in  Mr.  Burke’s 
journey  through  Italy,  visiting  Venice,  Ravenna, 
Orvieto,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  although 
he  found  marble  tessera)  largely  combined  with 
glass  or  enamel, — especially  at  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice, — tho  colours  were  all  drabs,  browns, 
and  greys.  Now,  in  the  marble  mosaics  to  be 
put  up  at  the  Guards’  Chapel,  there  are  used 
marbles  and  limestones  of  many  colours  and 
tints, — as,  for  instance,  four  different  shades  of 
greens,  three  of  white,  five  of  red,  and  so  on, 
and  nothing  but  marbles  and  limestones  have 
entered  into  the  composition  of  these  mosaics. 

In  the  famous  pictures  of  enamel  mosaic  in 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  the  joints  are  so  close  that 
the  majority  of  visitors  to  the  Basilica  believe 
them  to  be  oil-paintings.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  avoid  this  result  in  the  case  of  these 
mosaics  at  the  Guards’  Chapel,  and  joints  and 
tessera)  are  clear  and  unmistakable. 

One  great  feature  of  this  marble  mosaic  is  its 
comparative  cheapness ; the  price  is  from  10s. 
to  25s.  per  superficial  foot, — at  the  latter  price 
tho  most  elaborate  figure-work  can  bo  executed. 


THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
SOCIETY. 

This  Society  opened  its  102ud  annual  exhi- 
bition on  the  2nd  inst.  at  Exeter,  the  weather 
during  the  early  days  of  the  show  being  most 
unfavourable.  Tho  ‘‘ever  faithful”  city  decked 
her  ancient  streets  with  triumphant  arches  and 
flags  innumerable. 

The  exhibition  itself  took  place  just  outside 
the  city,  in  an  inclosed  space  upwards  of  GOO 
yards  by  nearly  300  yards. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Southwark, 
exhibited  a fine  display  of  wood-working  ma- 
chinery, nearly  thirty  pieces  of  which  they  had 
in  operation.  Amongst  these  was  their  new 
mortising-machine,  noticed  in  the  Builder  for 
the  31st  ult.  An  improved  mortar-mill,  with 
rollers  that  shift,  so  that  the  under-plate  be  worn 
regularly,  also  attracted  much  attention.  Messrs. 
Polyblank  & Co.,  of  Newton  Abbot  and  Dart- 
mouth,  showed  band  and  circular  saws  in  mo- 
tion. The  special  feature  in  one  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  instead  of  canting  the  table,  and  with 
it  the  work  to  be  dealt  with,  the  saw  itself 
moves  by  an  elbow,  and,  by  the  action  of  clever 
though  simple  machinery,  to  any  angle  required 
with  great  exactness.  This  saw,  however,  whilst 
of  exceptional  use  to  shipbuilders  and  cabinet- 
makers, hardly  offers  the  same  advantages  to  the 
building  trade  generally.  Messrs.  Charles  Powis 
& Co.,  of  Millwall,  exhibited  seven  of  their  saws, 
five  in  action.  Messrs.  Easton  & Son,  of  Exeter, 
showed  some  good  grooved  granite  clod-crushers, 
aud  fine  examples  of  their  Haytor,  Moreton 
Hampstead,  and  Dartmoor  granites.  They  also 
exhibited  an  extremely  interesting  series  of  geo- 
logical specimens  of  polished  Devonshire  marbles 
and  granites.  Messrs.  Candy  & Co.,  of  Chud- 
leigh-road,  Newton  Abbot,  showed  samples  of 
their  tiles,  white  bricks,  and  Doulton  ware. 
Mr.  W.  Parham,  of  Bath  and  Oxford-street, 
Messrs.  Granston  & Luck,  of  Highgate-street, 
Birmingham,  and  Mr.  W.  Harding,  of  Exeter, 
contributed  many  samples  of  their  improved 
greeuhouses. 

The  Fine  Art  Department  was  as  excellent  a 
one  as  has  ever  been  brought  together  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society,  and  about  500  pictures, 
some  of  them  of  high  merit,  were  hung  upon 
the  walls.  Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcoto,  Chan- 


Tiir  Venetian  enamel  mosaic  work  is  an 
especial  feature  in  the  alterations  which  have 
been  made  here.  This  has  all  been  carried  out 
by  tho  firm  of  Dr.  Salviati,  Burke,  & Co.,  of 
Venice  aud  London. 

Dr.  Salviati,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  the 
reviver  of  this  class  of  work,  is  now  associated 
with  Mr.  W.  H.  Burke. 

The  present  work  consists  of  a picture  of 
Majesty  above  the  chancel  arch,  “ Placed  by 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  glory  of  God  in  memory 
of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Foot  Guards  who  have 
died  for  their  Country.”  Our  Lord  is  repre- 
sented in  glory  ; He  is  seated  on  a throne;  His 
right  hand  is  raised,  in  the  act  of  blessing ; His 
left  is  holding  a globe  surmounfed  by  a cross, 
denoting  His  supreme  power,  and  the  universal 
influence  of  the  Cross  over  the  world.  On  each 
side  there  is  a knoeling  angel,  the  one  bearing 
the  cross,  the  other  the  pillar  of  the  flagellation, 
with  the  words  above  them,  “ Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I will  give  thee  a crown  of  life.” 
All  these  are  on  a gold  ground,  and  executed  by 
instructions  from  Mr.  Street  in  the  Byzantine 
stylo.  In  the  apse  is  a picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  Saviour  is  shown  nailed  to  the 
cross.  The  sun  and  the  moon  are  obscured.  On 
the  right  of  the  cross  stands  His  mother,  with 
the  two  women  who  accompanied  her  to  Cal- 
vary ; on  the  left,  St.  John,  and  also  the  Roman 
centurion,  who  made  the  memorable  confession 
of  faith,  “ Vore  Filius  Dei  erat  iste,” — “ Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God.”  This  central  mosaic 
is  to  be  supplemented  later  on  by  the  addition 
of  one  of  similar  size  on  either  side,  which  will 
represent  the  bearing  of  the  cross  by  our  Lord, 
and  the  descent  from  the  cross. 

Later  on,  the  semi-dome  will  have  a mosaic 
containing  a representation  of  the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord.  All  these  mosaics  are  on  gold 
grounds,  and  when  all  is  complete,  this  assem- 
blage of  mosaics  will  be  the  largest  in  England 
as  a mass. 

The  cartoons  have  been  all  made,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  Mr. 
Burke  visited  Ravenna,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
other  cities  in  Italy  to  study  the  peculiar  treat- 
ment of  Byzantine  mosaic,  aud  afterwards  went 
to  Venice  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the 
work.  The  inscriptions,  “ Placed  by  Queen 
Victoria”  and  “ Be  thou  Faithful  unto  Death,” 
are  on  Jura  marble  supplied  by  Burke  & Co. 

The  marble  mosaics  are  to  consist  of  twenty- 
seven  pictures.  On  the  north  side  they  repre- 
sent some  of  the  most  famous  characters 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  on  tho 
south  side  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Of  these  there 
are  already  placed  eight  figures  Joseph  in  the 
costume  of  a ruler  over  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
Aaron,  in  his  garments  as  a High  Priest,  holding 
in  his  left  hand  a censer, — in  his  right,  his  rod 
“ that  budded  ” ; Moses,  with  the  Two  Tables 
of  the  Commandments ; Joshua,  dressed  in 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  many  others,  con- 
tributed to  the  loan  department.  Amongst  the 
■water-colours  were  some  clever  sketches  from 
Brittany  and  Normandy,  by  Mr.  R.  Medley 
Fulford,  architect.  The  collection  of  old  china 
embraced  choice  specimens  of  Bow,  Chelsea, 
Derby,  Worcester,  and  Wedgwood  ware,  and 
some  curious  old  Liverpool  tiles.  The  display  of 
lace  was  exceedingly  tine.  Miss  C.  B.  Cossins, 
of  Broadgate,  Exeterj  showed  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Honiton  lace,  and  illustrated  the  mode 
of  working  it.  The  choicest  collection,  how- 
ever, was  shown  by  Messrs.  Piper  & Sons,  of 
Exeter,  who,  in  one  of  Sage’s  cases,  G ft.  by  5 ft. 
by  2 ft.,  contrived  to  exhibit  nearly  2,0001. 
worth  of  that  precious  material.  Two  point- 
lace  flounces  were  ticketed  at  180  guineas  and 
150  guineas  respectively.  Mr.  Harry  Hems 
exhibited  several  samples  of  his  carved  work, 
in  the  shape  of  church-fittings  ; and  Messrs. 
Beer  & Driffield  showed  specimens  of  their 
Btained-glass  windows.  Mr.  W.  S.  M.  D’Urban, 
the  curator  of  the  Albert  Museum,  contributed 
Borne  interesting  cases,  filled  with  models  illus- 
trative of  the  injuries  to  gardens  and  crops  by 
attacks  of  destructive  British  insects. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  ELEPHANT  AND 
CASTLE  THEATRE. 

The  Elephant  and  Castle  new  Theatre,  which 
replaces  the  building  destroyed  by  fire  some 
time  ago,  was  opened  for  the  first  time  on 
Saturday  night,  with  the  performance  of  a new 
piece  having  the  appropriate  title  “ Raised  from 
the  Ashes.”  The  new  theatre  is  a material 
improvement  upon  that  which  it  replaces,  both 
as  regards  the  substantiality  of  its  construction 
and  its  internal  arrangements.  It  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  old  structure,  with  greatly 
increased  accommodation  in  the  auditorium 
department.  The  pit  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  metropolis,  having  seating-room 
for  an  audience  of  upwards  of  a thousand,  in 
addition  to  four  rows  of  Btalls  in  front,  having 
two  separate  entrances  and  exits.  There  is  a 
spacious  promenade  round  the  pit,  to  which 
there  are  three  exits,  two  of  which  are 

5 ft.  6 in.  in  width,  and  the  other — the  main 
entrance — 7 ft.  wide.  A special  feature  in  the 
building  is  a saloon  50  ft.  in  length,  on  the  left- 
haad  side  of  the  pit,  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  stage.  It  does  not  form  a portion  of  the 
theatre  proper,  but  is  built  under  the  platform 
of  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Railway  Station. 
Two  of  the  exits  from  the  stalls  and  pit,  coming 
out  into  Caroline-place,  at  the  back  of  the 
theatre,  are  also  constructed  underneath  the 
platform.  The  dress-circle  is  approached  from 
the  main  entrance  in  the  New  Kent-road  by  a 
staircase  7 ft.  G in.  wide,  and  attached  to 
it  is  a saloon.  In  addition  to  the  main  entrance 
there  are  also  two  exits  down  fire-proof  stair- 
cases, on  each  side  of  the  proscenium.  Above 
the  dress-circle  there  is  a spacious  amphitheatre 
and  gallery,  with  several  exits.  In  connexion 
with  the  gallery  there  is  a fire-proof  staircase 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  in  addition  to  three 
separate  exits  in  other  places.  The  decorations 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Pashley,  Newton, 

6 Young,  of  Red  Lion-square.  The  principal 
colour  is  a pale  green,  the  front  of  the  dress- 
circle  being  in  satin  panels  of  varied  colours. 
The  ceiling  is  domical  in  form.  The  theatre  is 
lighted  by  a sun-light,  containing  20G  jets,  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Berry  & Son,  of  Buckingham 
Palace-road.  The  stage  is  40  ft.  in  depth,  with 
a proscenium  width  of  30  ft.,  and  the  entire 
width  of  the  stage  to  the  main  walls  is  about 
67  ft. 

The  late  Mr.  Robinson,  architect  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  designed  the  building,  which  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Frank  Matcbam,  architect.  The  original 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Bracher  & Son,  of 
Great  Ormond-street,  but  the  building  has  been 
completed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Brass,  of  Manor-street, 
Chelsea. 


Domestic  Economy  Congress. — The  annual 
Congress  on  Domestic  Economy  will  be  held  at 
the  Society  of  Arts’  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  26th 
June.  The  following  subjects  taught  in  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  will  be  discussed  in 
order : — Thrift,  Discipline,  Cleanliness  of  the 
Person ; Needlework,  Knitting,  Netting,  Clothing, 
Health  ; the  Dwelling  and  its  Cleanliness,  Ven- 
tilation, and  Warmth ; Food  and  Cookery ; Drill ; 
Gymnastics;  Recreation,  Music,  Games,  &c. 


THE  ART-CULTURE  OF  THE  UPPER 

CLASSES  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 
OF  AN  ART-WORKMAN. 

Sir, — The  above  is  a clumsy  title  to  start 
with,  but  only  indicative,  I fear,  of  the  method 
of  treatment;  that,  again,  is  partly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  partly  the  result  of  the 
writer’s  view  thereof;  but,  to  cut  short  further 
preamble, — “to  leave  such  damnable  faces  and 
begin,” — I have  two  propositions  to  make  in  this 
letter,  which  I respectfully  submit  to  your 
readers,  and  will  endeavour  to  establish.  Should 
I succeed,  as  my  presumption  and  temerity 
scarcely  deserve,  then  I respectfully  opine  such 
propositions  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  whom  they  are  chiefly  addressed ; and 
if  1 fail  “ I will  gain  nothing  but  my  shame  and 
the  odd  hits.”  My  propositions  are,  first,  That 
the  British  art-workman  has  been  unj  U9tly  treated 
hitherto  by  his  critics  of  the  class  referred 
to;  and,  secondly,  That  such  injustice  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  general  art-ignorance 
of  the  said  critics.  In  support  of  my  first  pro- 
position I must  respectfully  affirm  that  the 
condition,  aims,  and  objects  of  the  working- 
classes  generally,  and  art-workmen  in  parti- 
cular, in  this  country  are  not  only  not  understood 
in  the  upper  circles  yet,  but  that  they  are 
scarcely  on  the  threshold  even  of  such  an  under- 
standing ; and  the  whole  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  modern  society  is  a formidable  barrier 
against  that  closer  and  broader  view  of  the 
strata  two  or  three  layers  beneath  them,  which 
prevents  that  nearer  knowledge ; and  therefore 
if  I seem  somewhat  aggressive  at  starting,  it  is 
not  from  any  other  animus  than  the  conviction 
that  we  are  treated  unjustly  from  ignorance 
more  than  indifference,  that  the  “evil  is  wrought 
from  want  of  thought  as  well  as  want  of  art.” 

What  makes  this  ignorance  so  painfully 
palpable  is,  among  other  things,  the  absurd  and 
contradictory  charges  they  bring  against  us, — 
the  gross  inconsistency  of  their  complaints.  We 
are, — that  is,  the  working  classes, — “ extravagant 
and  improvident  especially ; we  are  coarse  and 
noisy  in  our  pleasures,  when  we  have  any,  and 
behind  the  foreigner  now  in  our  work  ; we  lack 
originality  and  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  our 
work,  also  technical  training  for  its  more  skilful 
manipulation.”  That  much  of  this  is  true  in 
detail  might  as  well  be  candidly  confessed  at 
starting  ; and  were  yours,  sir,  a political  organ, 
open  to  a radical  argument,  it  would  be  a very 
easy  task  to  lay  the  blame  of  most  such  regret- 
able  facts  at  the  proper  doors,  which  would  not 
be  that  of  the  true  working-classes  ; “ but  such 
eternal  blazon  may  not  be  ” of  flesh  and  blood, 
nor  can  I concern  myself  generally  with  the 
great  class  in  question,  but  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  section  known  as  art-workmen.  I am 
compelled  to  reply  to  the  charge,  however,  with 
the  counter  accusation,  that  the  upper,  or  rather 
the  wealthy,  classes  have  used  their  superior 
power,  position,  privileges,  and  attainments  in 
the  direction  of  depriving  the  art- workman  of 
the  means  of  culture,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, whilst  they  taunt  us  with  the  absence  of 
that  which  they  withhold,  arrogating  to  them- 
selves meanwhile  the  monopoly  of  refinement 
and  taste  which,  did  they  possess  it  to  anything 
like  the  extent  they  themselves  affirm,  would  by 
natural  or  known  laws  create  the  demand  for 
excellence  in  art-work.  They  accuse  us  of  not 
being  able  to  supply  it,  and  we  retort, — it  is'not 
supplied  only  because  it  is  neither  appreciated 
nor  understood,  and  is  only  demanded  occasion- 
ally in  sections,  and  that  as  the  dictate  of 
fashion,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a genuine  self- 
cultivation. 

But  with  all  our  drawbacks  and  disadvan- 
tages, our  “ negligences  and  ignorances,”  some 
recent  exhibitions  have  conclusively  shown  that 
the  old  spirit  that  once  helped  to  build  up  our 
country’s  greatness  is  no  more  dead  in  the 
British  workman  than  the  old  military  prowess 
is  extinct  in  our  modern  army  and  navy.  And 
the  fact  is  undisputed,  that  there  are  English 
workmen  with  true  art  instincts  and  some  con- 
siderable technical  training  and  experience, 
working  for  weekly  wages  at  art  drudgery,  not 
because  they  are  incapable  of  producing  good 
art  work,  but  that  they  must  not,  dare  not, — it 
is  not  desired  or  required  of  them.  And  who  is 
to  blame  for  this  ? Not  the  employers,  I con- 
tend : they  “ but  found  the  system,  not  made 
it,”  and  would  be  too  glad  in  most  instances  to 
produce  a better  article  at  a better  figure  ; but 
the  blame  must  rest  with  the  main  body  of  the 
purchasing  public,  who,  as  Ruskin  told  them 
long  since,  “ know  nothing  of  art,  and  care  less, 
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but  must  nevertheless  make  believe  t< 
taste,”  and  get  up  the  greatest  artistic  eii 
the  smallest  possible  outlay.  In  fact,  tl[ 
of  the  “ vcneerings  ” seems  as  strong  , 
despite  the  great  Dickens’s  attempt  i 
them  down  in  our  “ Mutual  Friend.”  Si 
vious  to  satire  is  fashionable  folly,  tha| 
devoutly  believe  99  out  of  100  of  the  wi 
middle  and  upper  classes,  according 
Service  Stores  experience,  would  rath 
say,  18s.  6d.  per  foot  for  veneer  than  ‘ 
level  pound  for  the  solid  wood,  unless,  jf 
some  mahogany  merchant  could  set  the 
for  the  genuine  solid-throughout  articlj 
direct  result  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  tb 
cater  for  them,  in  the  keen  compete 
supply  a meretricious  article  at  a profp 
by  the  most  rapid  mechanical  means  ].j 
consistent,  of  course,  with  a marketable  ' 
of  art-pretence  in  the  article  in  questioxil 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  workman 
scarcely  point  out,  is  to  effectually  h 
him,  and  prevent  him  from  taking  that  :, 
of  interest  in  his  work  necessary,  ai; 
Northcote  pointed  out  at  the  opening] 
Industrial  Exhibition  at  Westminster; 
success.  And  I may  remark  that,  coif 
the  system  complained  of  puts  a promiuii 
slap-dash  work, — work  that,  technically 
ng,  must  be  knocked-ojj  to  pay, — cultivaij 
encouraging  a class  of  work  more  for  thu, 
diate  profit  than  the  final  benefit  of 
ployer,  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser 
credit,  much  less  honour,  of  the  age  on 
that  produced  it.  This  phase  of  the  subj 
too,  glanced  at  by  the  speaker  on  the  o 
mentioned.  So,  after  so  eminent  an  ai; 
as  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  ex/ 
his  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  coir 
value  even  of  such  productions,  it  n 
accepted  without  any  further  emphasis  i 
writer.  Then,  if  my  complaint  is  at 
founded,  it  requires  very  little  logic  fc 
that  to  limit  and  restrict  the  demand  f.j 
work  is  a direct  injury  to  those  who  : 
producing  it.  Whether  the  motive  be  igl 
of  the  difference  between  bright  brass  a-j 
gold,  or  a brazen  preference  for  brass| 
score  of  the  little  gold  essential  for  a gre/i 
of  it, — and  it  is  purely  an  aggravation] 
offence  that  the  same  class  of  Mammon-d 
pers  attempt  clumsily  to  shift  to  our  si 
the  Btigma  of  want  of  taste  and  ignoji 
art, — wo  suffer  materially  from  their:; 
poverty  in. 

Then  I have  to  ask  who  it  is  that  rt 
and  lestricts  the  facilities  for  culture  am> 
bulk  of  the  people,  but  the  governing 
Who  have  it  in  their  power  to  extend  thi 
of  opening  of  public  galleries  and  muse; 
the  week-days,  and  on  the  only  clear 
working  man  has  for  himself, — tl ie  Bui 
and  who,  for  reasons  obvious  and  contrai 
refuse  to  grant  him  that  essential  aesistai 
higher  culture  ? Not  that  we  are  indiffei: 
or  ungrateful  for,  recent  concessions  r 
direction.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  rais 
the  religious  or  Sabbatarian  difficulty  i 
nexion  with  this  question,  but  it  seems  ne< 
to  enlighten  the  vague  conceptions  enter 
of  our  condition  to  get  the  fact  at  all  d 
hended  of  why  we  place  bo  much  stress  t 
acquisition  of  Sunday.  This  argument,  ho, 
was  so  ably  treated  by  Sir  Henry  Thompsi 
other  gentlemen  at  the  Sunday  Society’s 
ing,  reported  in  your  issue  of  May  24th  (d 
whose  advocacy  I am  profoundly  grateful 
I would  not  here  presume  to  do  otbei 
supplement  it  by  a few  observations  Bug. 
by  my  own  special  standpoint.  It  was\ 
powerfully  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  re 
to  that  the  Continental  workman  has 
advantages  over  his  insular  compeer,  i 
do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  adequately  it 
on,  what  an  immense  advantage  his  Sc 
alone  give  him  over  the  English  workwat 
capitals  where  art  is  fully  and  officially  i 
nised,  honoured,  and  appreciated,  when 
citizen  is  surrounded  by  an  atmospheie 
and  interpregnated  with  its  spirit,  amonf: 
he  literally  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
for  seven  days  in  the  week, — and  yet,  in  thi 
of  this  special  facility  of  Sunday,  wi 
which  his  opportunities  of  improvement  x 
greatly  exceed  ours,  the  bishops,  anc 
whole  array  of  their  supporters,  say  to  u 
tually,  “You  see  these  clever  foreigners,! 
are  you  not  as  proficient  as  they  are?  We 
care  you  shan’t  have  half  their  advanti 
why  don’t  you  do  better  without  them 
they  do  with  them  F You  waste  your  prei 
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u!j  afc  home  and  in  the  public-house. 
<r'is  because  we  don’t  consider  it  good  to 
|3>u  to  go  anywhere  else,  except  to  church, 
tfl  ou  can’t  be  driven  there  you  shan’t  go 
iflicture-gallery  or  museum,  at  least  not  in 

I; — such  is  our  idea  of  consistency,  logic, 
and  common  sense.”  It  scarcely  needs, 
S proposition  to  be  thus  barely  stated  to 
ti‘  utter  and  indefonsible  absurdity. 

']  are  one  or  two  other  points  I consider 
1 in  stating  my  case  completely,  but 
o touch  on  now  would  unduly  lengthen 
sady  long  letter,  so  I will  thank  you  for 
tience,  present  and  prospective,  begging 
aders’  indulgence,  and  request  them  to 
their  judgment  on  my  conclusions, 
i a second  communication,  I can  place 
them  the  “ conclusion  of  the  whole 

S J. 


PAUL’S  CROSS. 

meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
1 29th  ult.  at  Burlington  House,  Mr.  F.  C. 
I , surveyor  of  St.  Paul’s,  read  a paper, 
|j  3 the  Dean  and  Chapter  an  account  of  the 
i liscovery  of  the  identical  platform  upon 
ae  superstructure  of  Paul’s  Cross  origi- 
ood.  Mr.  Edwin  FreshGeld  presided, 
dire  was  an  unusually  large  attendance, 
enrose  commenced  by  calling  attention 
arious  plans  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the 
s illustrative  of  the  recent  discoveries  of 
Iross.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  he  said,  it 
uisite  to  sink  a pit  about  12  ft.  deep  on 
th  side,  and  near  to  the  bottom  was 
, fragment  of  the  foundation,  which 
to  belong  to  the  old  cathedral,  and  to 
age  from  the  cathedral  cloister  to  the 
■house.  With  the  approval  of  the  dean 
.pter,  search  was  immediately  made  for 
pter-house,  but  without  result.  On  a 
of  the  search  some  evidence  of  tho 
ions  of  the  west  wall  of  tho  south  tran 
a found,  and  shortly  afterwards  three  or 
'8  of  the  cloister.  Whilst  laying  out  the 
garden  on  the  north-east  sido  of  the 
ard,  the  opportunity  was  given  for 
Jan  examination  towards  the  east,  firstly, 
hb  of  finding  the  foundations  of  Paul’s 
|ind,  secondly,  for  some  confirmation  in 
to  tho  deflection  of  the  axis  of  the 
Bxl.  The  first  search  was  for  Paul’s 
ff;uided  by  the  only  plan  which  marked 
■ After  one  or  two  trials  he  came  upon 
usialk  formations,  which  invited  further 
rfa,and  on  the  31st  March  last  he  was  repaid 
ttliscovery  of  a wall  3 ft.  high,  showing  an 
iff  35°,  and  probably  belonging  to  the 
K of  which  he  was  in  search.  The  other 
jpwere  looked  for.  One  was  found,  and 
ll  had  been  cut  away.  After  a time  he 
Qipon  the  identical  platform  upon  which 
Rerstructure  of  Paul’s  Cross  originally 
9>  It  was  known  to  be  octagonal  in  form, 
0]  foundation  now  laid  bare  exactly  corre- 
o.to  this  form,  as  correctly  as  the  site 
Conded  with  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
ulll  extant.  The  diameter  of  the  octagon 
Shi  37  ft.  to  40  ft.  from  angle  to  angle, 
aiie  pulpit  was  about  17  ft.  or  thereabouts, 
h er  might  have  been  the  remote  origin  of 
nOross,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the 
were  part  of  the  work  of  Bishop  Kempt, 
li  ouilt  it.  From  this  cross,  in  those  days, 
Bpements  and  harangues  on  all  such 

# i as  were  deemed  of  public  concern  were 
't:, — those  being  days  when  there  was  no 
i ' and  little  reading.  It  was  used  for  eccle- 
Ijl  purposes  for  the  first  time  during  the 
*1’  Edward  I.,  the  earliest  record  of  such 
timent  being  in  the  year  1299.  After  this 
( iard  of  sermons  regularly  from  the  cross, 
i'!y  played  an  important  part  during  the 

* ation.  In  Henry  VIII.’ s and  Elizabeth’s 
‘!  this  pulpit  was  filled  by  the  most  emi- 
iLeachers,  amongst  them  being  Latimer 
1(  ley.  In  1642  Paul’s  Cross  was  demolished. 
r irose  then  referred  to  the  question  of  the 

on  of  the  axis  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  of 
hue  has  already  given  an  account  in  the 
11  of  [a  paper  which  was  read  some  time 
1 t the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
|S').nd  reported  in  the  Builder.  In  conclu- 
0 ) promised  to  lay  before  the  Society  the 
:ti)f  any  future  discovery  in  connexion  with 
Mjhedral. 

•iferrey,  in  the  course  of  the  brief  discus- 
*1  hich  followed,  expressed  the  interest  he 
the  discovery  made,  which  waB  of  great 
vqluo  in  connexion  with  the  cathedral. 


His  attention,  however,  had  rather  been  devoted 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  cathedral,  and  he  would 
like  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Penrose  had  come  across 
any  trace  of  the  " substantial  western  towers  ” 
mentioned  by  Stow.  No  reference  was  made 
to  them  in  Dugdale’s  works ; but  it  seemed 
remarkable  that  in  such  a great  cathedral  as 
St.  Paul’s  there  should  be  no  western  towers. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  they  were  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose for  his  valuable  paper.  In  his  description 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Bite  of  Paul’s  Cross  he 
had  brought  back  vividly  to  their  minds  the  ser- 
mons that  were  formerly  preached  there.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  thank  him  sufficiently  for 
the  persevering  manner  in  which  he  had  carried 
out  his  investigations. 

Mr.  Penrose,  in  reply  to  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation,  said  that  as 
regarded  the  “ western  towers  ” which  had  been 
referred  to,  down  to  this  time  the  search  had  not 
been  of  a promising  character,  and  although 
they  had  got  into  the  very  lowest  stratum  there 
was  not  a single  atom  of  masonry  to  be  found. 
He  thought  that  the  western  towers  could  not 
have  existed,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
foundations. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  has  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  issued  as  a Parliamentary  paper. 
From  ic  we  learn  that, — 

“ The  following  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  arrangements  affecting  the  exhibition  of  the 
collections  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  hours 
of  admission  to  the  galleries,  the  readiug-room, 
and  the  print-room  : — In  order  to  prevent  the 
disappointment  of  intending  visitors  occasioned 
by  the  closing  of  the  museum  to  the  general 
public  on  two  days  of  the  week,  as  has  been  the 
custom,  the  trustees  have  ordered  that  hence- 
forward the  museum  shall  be  opened  daily,  and 
free  admission  be  given  to  all  the  exhibition 
galleries,  excepting, “on  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
those  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  on  tho 
ground-floor,  and  general  antiquities  on  the 
first-floor ; and,  on  Tuesday  aad  Thursday,  the 
rooms  of  natural  history ; which  will  on  those 
days  be  reserved  for  special  students  of  the 
collections.  The  regulation  excluding  children 
in  arms  has  been  rescinded.  With  a view  to 
making  the  collection  of  the  departments  of 
prints  and  drawings,  and  of  coins  and  medals, 
more  extensively  known  and  more  easily  studied, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  exhibiting  a 
greater  number  of  the  former  and  a selection  of 
the  latter  in  the  King’s  Library.  Twelve  screens 
for  the  exhibition  of  prints  and  drawings  have 
been  added  to  those  already  placed  there  ; and 
on  these  have  been  exhibited,  in  the  first 
instance,  a series  of  water-colour  drawings,  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Thomas  Girtin,  David  Cox, 
William  James  Muller,  and  Antonio  Canaletto, 
recently  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Henderson,  with  a set  of  early  and  curiously- 
designed  playing-cards,  presented  by  Major- 
General  Augustus  Meyrick.  These  objects  will 
shortly  be  replaced  by  a selection  of  prints  illus- 
trating the  various  schools  of  engraving.  Six 
table  cases  and  two  upright  stands  have  also 
been  placed  in  the  King’s  Library  for  the  exhi- 
hibition  of  English  and  foreign  medals,  and 
electrotypes  of  the  finest  Greek  and  Roman 
coins.  The  hours  of  opening  for  the  reading- 
room  have  been  extended  from  five  to  six  o’clock 
during  the  month  of  April ; and  for  the  print- 
room  from  four  to  five  o’clock  from  the  begin- 
ning of  April  to  the  end  of  July.  The  regula- 
lations  ^requiring  the  renewal  of  reading-tickets 
every  six  months,  and  of  necessarily  presenting 
them  at  the  entranoe  of  the  room,  have  been 
withdrawn.  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  electric  light,  by  the  gratuitous  assistance 
of  the  Societe  Generale  d’filectricite  de  Paris,  in 
order  to  test  its  applicability  to  the  reading- 
room.  It  is  proposed,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury,  to  make  further  experiments  with  the 
electric  light  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  a view  to  its  adoption  during  the  winter 
months.  An  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
entrance-hall,  forming  a room  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  Lycian  sculptures,  the  removal  of  which 
from  their  former  gallery  of  exhibition  has 
given  space  for  an  arrangement  of  archaic 
Greek  sculpture.  The  upper  floor  of  the  addi- 
tion to  the  hall  has  been  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  Mediteval  antiquities,  and  will  be  occupied  in 
the  first  instance  by  collections  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Henderson  and  presented  by 


Major-General  Meyrick.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a commencement  of  the  removal  of  the  natural 
history  collections  may  be  made  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  year.” 

The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the 
Museum  (exclusive  of  readers)  during  the  year 
1878  was  448,516, — a smaller  number  than  has 
visited  the  collection  iu  any  year  since  1873. 
The  number  of  visits  to  the  reading-room  was 
114,516,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  number 
of  visits  in  any  of  the  preceding  five  years.  The 
average  number  of  readers  daily  has  been  392, 
and  each  reader  appears  to  have  consulted  on 
an  average  eleven  volumes  per  day.  The  average 
time  occupied  in  supplying  a book  to  a reader 
is  stated  to  have  been  fifteen  minutes. 


MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN  AT  WOOLER, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A drinking- fountain  lias  been  placed  in  a 
central  position  in  Wooler,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Wightman,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  services  to  the  town.  It  is  formed  of  sand- 
stone, and  enriched  with  both  red  and  grey 
granite.  It  stands  on  a base  of  steps  13  ft. 
square  and  4 ft.  high,  and  is  protected  by  an 
iron  railing  round  it.  It  is  composed  of  three 
stages,  and  rises  to  a height  of  17  ft.  The  lowest 
stage  steps  up  from  the  base  in  five  gradations 
of  chamfered  plinths,  till  it  is  narrowed  from  a 
square  of  5 ft.  5 in.  to  one  of  3 ft.  about  5 ft. 
above  it.  On  two  of  the  fronts  of  this  graduated 
mass  of  solid  white  sandstone  masonry  are  two 
ornamental  corbelled  drinking  - troughs,  into 
which  the  water  flows  through  the  mouth  of  a 
bronze  lion-head.  The  second  6tage  is  an  open 
arcade  supported  by  red  granite  columns  at  the 
angles,  with  richly  carved  stone  caps  and  bases, 
and  four  cusped  trefoiled  arches.  Upon  these 
spring  a canted  octagonal  canopy.  In  the  centre 
of  the  open  arcade  a fountain  base  is  placed, 
with  carved  caps  and  base,  out  of  which  there 
flows  a perpetual  spring  of  mountain  water 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  Cheviot  hills  by 
gravitation.  The  canopy  is  also  enriched  with 
carvod  foliated  ornament.  The  third  stage  is 
square.  It  has  couplets  of  grey  granite  columns 
at  the  angles,  which  support  a cruciform  canopy, 
having  four  gables  corbelled  out  with  a tre- 
foliated  cusped  arch  in  each,  above  which  is  a 
spirelet  finished  with  a floriated  finial.  The 
four  gables  are  crocheted,  and  each  is  sur- 
mouuted  by  a moulded  finial.  The  style  of  the 
design  is  Edwardian,  in  keeping  with  the 
numerous  castellated  remains  of  that  period  in 
the  county.  Although  richly  ornamented,  the 
memorial  is  sufficiently  massive  in  its  treatment 
and  substantial  in  its  workmanship  to  withstand 
the"  Cheviot  blasts,”  or  winds  with  which  the 
district  is  visited  in  tempestuous  weather. 

The  fountain  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Mac  Millan,  Alnwick. 


ELECTION  OF  A DISTRICT  SURVEYOR. 

The  election  of  a District  Surveyor  for  the 
district  of  Putney  and  hamlet  of  Roehampton 
(in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Field)  took 
place  on  the  30th  ult.  at  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  There  were  twenty-six  candidates, 
and  these,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice 
of  the  Board,  were  each  voted  upon  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  number 
of  candidates  to  six.  The  following  is  a list  of 
the  candidates,  with  the  number  of  votes  obtained 
by  each  in  the  preliminary  voting,  viz. : Badock, 
J.  B.,  4 ; Bridgman,  H.  H.  (too  late) ; Brooks, 
B.  W.,  11;  Burden,  R.  H.,  6;  Carritt,  E.,  17; 
Conder,  A.,  13;  Edmeston,  J.  S.,  14;  Ferguson, 
J.  M.,  9;  Hammond,  F.,  21;  Hewitt,  E.  R.,  0; 
James,  J.  W.,  20  ; Large,  W.  A.,  14 ; Lovegrove, 
H.,  0;  M'Donell,  G.,  14;  Notley,  F.  C.  14; 
Payne,  A.,  27  ; Quilter,  J.  S.,  5 ; Smallpiece,  W., 
7 ; Stone,  T.,  6;  Street,  E.,  22  ; Tasker,  W.,  23  ; 
Todd,  F.,  10  ; Turner,  J.  G.,  10  ; Williams,  T.,  17  ; 
Willis,  T.  W.,  27  ; and  Young,  J.,  14.  The  six 
condidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
were  therefore  found  to  be  Messrs.  Hammond, 
James,  Payne,  Street,  Tasker,  and  Willis.  The 
further  voting  was  as  follows  : — 


Hammond  ... 

Second  Third  Fourth 
Voto.  Vote.  Vote. 

16  — — 

Fifth 

Voto. 

Final 

Vote. 

James 

17 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Payne  

23 

21 

22 

23 

17 

Street  

17 

17 

10 

Tasker  

....  19 

19 

IS 

16 

Willis 

26 

26 

25 

24 

26 

Mr.  Willis  was  therefore  declared  to  bo  duly 
elected. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  IRELAND. 


We  learn  from  the  Dublin  Freeman’s  Journal 
that  “ the  committee  for  promoting  an  inquiry 
into  the  South  Kensington  ‘management’  of 
science  and  art  in  Ireland  have  submitted,  for 
the  consideration  of  all  interested,  a report. 
The  report  charges  against  the  South  Kensing- 
ton authorities  that  they  have  managed  the 
Dublin  College  of  Science  in  a careless,  un- 
scientific, and  extravagant  manner.”  The  report 
then  branches  into  the  case  of  Professor  Gallo- 
way, and  concludes  as  follows  : — 

“ Injustice  to  an  individual  has  led  to  the  opening  op 
what  we  hope  will  bo  considered  an  important  inquiry  in  a 
public  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  inquiry  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  ty  those  who  represent  Ireland  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Ifit  should  be  found  thatmoney 
is  wasted  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  many  means  for 
the  useful  application  of  the  money  to  Irish  purposes  may 
be  found.  Pour  thousand  pounds  saved  at  Steplieu’s- 

Sreen  might  bo  mnde  available,  for  example,  for  artisans' 
rawing  or  science  schools,  and,  on  the  general  question  of 
South  Kensington  versus  good,  honest  local  management, 
the  time  spent  in  inquiry  would  be  well  employed.  Professor 
Galloway,  during  his  twenty-three  vears’  residence  in 
Dublin,  has  warmly  interested  himselt'in  Irish  affairs  ; his 
students,  his  laboratory,  and  some  local  improvements 
occupying  all  his  time.  In  the  discussion  ol’  the  Vartry 
water  question  in  1861  Mr.  Galloway  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Plunkett,  took  an  active  part.  No  less  active  were 
they  and  their  laboratory  students  in  considering  the 
question  of  Dublin  main  drainage.  Mr.  Galloway  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  a chemical  enterprise  at  Galway,  in- 
tended for  the  development  of  Irish  resources  by  teaching 
our  people  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  extraction  of 
iodine  from  kelp.  He  laboured  well  and  successfully  for 
the  instruction  and  advancement  of  his  students.  Irish- 
men are  not  ungrateful.  They  cannot  see  this  man  sacri- 
ficed without  a fair  trial.  South  Kensington  was  prepared 
to  pension  him  in  1862,  and  this  year  he  had  but  to  obtain 
a medical  certificate  to  be  recommended  to  the  Treasury 
by  my  bwds  fur  a retiring  nllowatn'o.  He  has  refused 
those  offers,  demanding  justice  and  nothing  more.  This 
is  the  issue  between  him  and  a department  known  to  us  in 
Ireland  only  by  its  intrigues,  by  its  waste  of  public  money, 
and  by  its  general  indifference  to  our  wants  and  wishes.” 


A SUGGESTED  SCHEME 
FOR  THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  DOME 
OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

A correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  from 
Florence  on  the  28th  ult.,  says  : — “ The  atten- 
tion of  the  artistic  community  in  Florence  has 
just  been  very  strongly  called  to  a proposed 
contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
how  to  finish  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  great 
work,  London’s  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  shape  of  a 
suggestive  design  for  the  decoration  of  the 
interior  of  the  dome,  the  joint  work  of  Charles 
Heath  Wilson,  so  well  known  to  English  visitors 
to  Florence  for  many  years  past,  and  to  England 
as  the  author  of  ‘ The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,’ 
and  for  his  long  labours  in  connexion  with  art 
and  art-teaching,  and  R.  P.  Pullan,  the  well- 
known  architect.  It  is  understood  that  the 
design  is  volunteered,  and  is  rather  the  result 
of  strong  interest  in  the  work  the  St.  Paul’s 
committee  have  before  them,  and  is  intended 
rather  as  an  idea  for  bringing  together  the 
desigos  of  the  artists  whom  the  committee  pro- 
pose to  employ,  than  for  displacing  them,  the 
suggestion  being  limited  to  the  central  idea, 
leaving  the  details  of  design  to  the  respective 
artists.  Messrs.  Pullan  and  Wilson  have  for 
many  years,  each  in  his  own  way,  made  a 
special  study  of  architectural  decoration,  and 
the  principle  to  which  they  adhere,  and  of  which 
their  design  is  an  exemplication,  is,  that  in  all 
such  work  the  architectural  unity  Bhould  be 
made  the  sine  qud  non  of  the  employment  of 
pictorial  appliances,  and  that  the  painting  or 
sculpture  should  distinctly  be  conformed  to  the 
architectural  composition.  This  was  unques- 
tionably the  case  with  the  Greeks  and  with 
Michelangelo,  as  well  as  with  the  Byzantine 
masters.  If  this  be  sound,  the  collection  of  a 
series  of  pictures  by  different  painters,  whether 
of  a symbolical  or  realistic  nature,  disconnected 
in  subject,  and  not  tied  together  by  some  deco- 
rative design,  would,  however  fine  the  art  of 
each  separate  work,  be  inferior  to  a decorative 
whole,  however  inferior  the  parts,  so  long  as  in 
their  whole  the  architecture  itself  found  an 
illustration  and  an  illumination.  The  theme 
chosen  by  Messrs.  Pullan  and  Wilson  is  the  Te 
Dewm.  The  dome  is  divided  into  eight  sections  by 
broad  decorated  ribs,  painted  and  moulded,  and 
the  rib  panels  filled  with  arabesques  in  mono- 
chrome. At  the  bases  of  the  ribs  are  eight  thrones, 
on  which  are  seated  as  many  prophets.  The 
thrones  are  architecturally  designed,  with  cor- 
nices, pilasters,  and  niches.  Over  the  cornice  of 
each,  to  carry  the  human  element  into  even  the 
design  of  the  ribs,  stands  an  angel  erect.  The  ribs 
terminate  at  their  summits  in  foliated  capitals 


united  by  arches,  surmounted  by  frieze  and  cor- 
nice with  pendentives.  Between  these  ribs  an 
architectural  composition  runs  round  the  dome 
to  support,  divide,  and  facilitate  the  grouping  of 
the  human  and  angelic  figures  which  form  the 
dominant  element  of  the  entire  design.  The 
Evangelists  that  already  occupy  the  spandrels 
will  be  included  in  this  plan.  The  dado  con- 
tains a decorative  design,  and  in  the  podium 
above  it  are  ranged  the  martyrs,  the  drum  or 
tribune,  as  it  is  here  called,  beneath  the  dome 
not  being  included  in  the  present  design  ; but, 
if  this  were  accepted,  it  is  proposed  to  include 
the  drum  in  the  system,  and  arrange  it  with  a 
series  of  men  of  all  nations  representing  the 
Church, — ‘ The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the 
world  doth  acknowledge  Thee.’  Then  would 
come  the  Martyrs, — ‘ The  noble  army  of  Martyrs 
praise  Thee.’  In  the  colonnade  above  the 
podium  are  eight  Apostles,  eaoh  (omitting  the 
Evangelists  already  there)  under  a baldacchino 
and  seated  on  a throne,  continuing  the  theme, — 
* The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  praise 
Thee  ’ ; and  above  the  architecture  the  hollow 
space  of  the  true  dome  contains  figures  of  aDgels 
rising  and  vanishing  in  space,  and  still  above 
them,  around  and  beneath  the  lantern,  are 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  while  in  the  cupola  of 
the  lantern  is  the  Lamb.  The  design  prepared 
j by  Messrs.  Wilson  & Pullan  is  of  one  section, 
j the  eighth  of  the  project,  and  the  figures  are 
i intentionally  borrowed  from  the  best  known 
representations  of  the  old  masters,  it  not  being 
their  intention  to  suggest  them  as  the  designs 
for  the  individual  figures,  which  will  bo  left  to 
the  artists  charged  with  carrying  out  the  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  illustration  of  the  Te 
Beam,  both  the  idea  and  the  design  of  which 
have  been  met  here  with  warm  approbation  by 
the  native  artistic  as  well  as  the  foreign  dilet - 
tante  element  of  our  society.  If  the  purpose  to 
be  accomplished  is  rather  the  decoration  of  an 
architectural  work  than  forming  a gallery  of 
pictures  and  designs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  design  under  notice  gives  a consistent  and 
comprehensive  plan.  I believe  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  artists  to  send  the  design  to  Lon- 
don shortly,  in  order  to  offer  it  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  for  the  completion  of 
St.  Paul’s.” 


A DISPUTED  AWARD. 

CORPORATION  OF  BIRMINGHAM  V.  WEST  BROMWICH 
IMPROVEMENT  COMMISSIONERS. 

This  caso,  which  was  before  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
last  week,  involved  a question  of  considerable 
importance,  arising  out  of  the  dispute  between 
the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  and  the  West 
Bromwich  Improvement  Commissioners  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  to 
the  Corporation  for  a transfer  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  certain  powers  and  undertakings 
vested  in  the  Corporation  for  the  lighting  of  the 
district  with  gas ; and  the  controversy  had 
I arisen  in  these  circumstances  : — 

In  1875  the  Corporation  obtained  an  Act  for  the  transfer 
j to  them  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Birmingham  Gas  Coin- 
| pany  and  the  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  Gas  Company, 
the  former  of  which  then  supplied  with  gas  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  other  supplied  not  only  the  town, 
but  the  district  twenty  miles  around  it,  including  among 
others  the  district  of  West  Bromwich,  a clause  being 
introduced  giving  the  local  authorities  of  these  various 
districts  the  power  to  [purchase  the  works  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Company  situate  in  West  Bromwich  ; and  this  clause 
also  enabled  the  local  authority  of  each  district  to  pur- 
chase the  portion  of  the  undertaking  within  its  own  dis- 
trict for  a rateable  proportion  of  the  whole  sum  paid  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  Staffordshire  Company,  the  Cor- 
poration, however,  retaining  the  West  Bromwich  works, 
the  amount  payable  being  referred  to  arbitration.  An 
arbitration  accordingly  took  place,  Mr.  Bramwell  and  Mr. 
Hawksley  being  the  arbitrators,  and  Sir  H.  Hunt  the 
umpire,  with  Mr.  Wills,  Q.C.,  as  their  legal  assessor. 
They  sat  twenty-six  days,  and  took  evidence  and  heard 
counsel  at  great  length,  the  question  being  as  to  the  mode 
or  principle  of  valuation.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation  that  the  object  was  simply  to  find  out  the 
value  to  them  of  the  thing  to  be  sold,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  compensated  for  what  they  were  about  to  lose,  ».<?., 
a part  of  their  general  or  combined  gas  undertakings, 
made  up  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Staffordshire  and  Bir- 
mingham companies  transferredpo  the  Corporation,  with 
all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  union  and  the 
economical  and  improved  management  of  those  under- 
takings in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  and  that  the  basis 
of  valuation  was  the  amount  of  profit  annually  realised  at 
the  Staffordshire  works,  which  supplied  all  the  suburban 
districts,  and  that  then  \Y  est  Bromwich  should  pay  its  pro- 
portion of  that  amount.  Upon  this  principle  the  valuation 
ot  the  West  Bromwich  portion  of  the  gas  undertaking  to 
be  transferred  would  be  from  268,000/.  to  318,000/. 

On  the  part  ol  the  West  Bromwich  Commissioners,  it 
was  contended  that  this  principle  of  valuation  was  utterly 
wrong,  and  tflat  -he  ttinS  to  1:1,3  purchased  was  only  a part 
ol  the  Staffordshire  Company’s  undertaking  ; that  as  the 
works  at  West  Bromwich  were  not  to  be  sold  by  the  Cor- 
poration, but  retained  by  them,  the  value  of  those  works 
was  not  the  true  basis  of  the  valuation ; and  that  the  true 
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basis  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  part  of  the  j 
shire  undertaking  to  bo  taken  by  West  BromvJ 
this  principle  the  valuation  of  the  sum  to  be  poi 
Commissioners  would  amount  to  53,000/. — a dill’.- 
will  be  seen,  of  about  200,000/. 

The  arbitrators  differed  in  their  views,  and  tin  ( 
Sir  H.  Hunt,  fixed  the  amount  to  be  paid  at  about 
setting  forth  on  the  face  of  his  award  the  pr:' 
valuation  he  had  adopted,  and  which  was  rather  i t 
ance  with  the  contention  on  the  part  of  West  Bi> 
in  order  to  enablo  the  Court  to  correct  it  if  it  wer 
This  vyus  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  Corpt' 
set  aside  the  award,  on  the  ground  that  it  prooeei 
a wrong  principle  of  valuation. 

The  Court  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Justice  Mellor)  gave  judgment  uphold; 
award. 


COMPENSATION  CASE.  1 

BUTLER  AND  ANOTHER  V.  THE  METROPOPj 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  Middlesex  Sheriffs’  Court,  on  t: 
ult.,  the  case  of  the  Hon.  C.  Lennox  Butt 
another  v.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  > 
was  heard  before  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Bure  I 
a special  jury.  The  claim  was  6,8301.; 
freehold  house,  No.  2,  Nassau-street/ 
which  had  been  used  as  the  H6tel  do  la  1 
and  was  now  required  for  the  formation 
new-street  from  Piccadilly  to  Oxford-stri 

The  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  cor 
in  their  views  of  the  value  of  the  pi. 
The  highest  value  was  over  5,0001.,  si 
lowest  value  on  the  same  side,  with  thei 
cent,  allowed  for  compulsory  sale,  3,89b 
the  part  of  the  Board  the  value  was  repr. 
as  2,9311.  All  their  witnesses  fixed  it: 
3,0001.  The  lease  would  expire  in  1S87, 
property  would  then  be  worth  an  additiol, 
a year,  making  the  rental  1401. 

Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell  left  it  to  t j 
to  decide  the  value,  on  the  conflict  of  tes 
in  the  best  manner  they  could.  They  hi; 
the  property,  and  had  heard  the  evid- 
both  sides. 

The  jury,  after  a brief  consultation)] 
court,  assessed  the  compensation  at 
which,  they  said,  included  the  10  per  ej 
compulsory  sale. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ABROAD.  J 

British  Guiana. — Steps  are  being 
extend  the  railway  accommodation  i' 
colony  by  the  construction  of  a line  from  (i 
town  to  Berbice,  and  the  Government  is  ed 
in  the  execution  of  important  works  :r 
extension  of  the  sea-wall  at  Georgetori 
drainage  improvements,  ^and  other  si; 
measures. 

Ceylon. — The  Colombo  correspondent  i 
Times  writes,  under  date  May  3 : — “ Our  ’ 
water  works  have  made  small  progress  f 
the  past  working  season,  from  October  to 
owing  to  the  unusually  unsettled  state 
weather.  In  the  next  north-east  monsooi 
hoped  a sufficient  length  of  arm  may  b(‘j 
pleted  to  allow  of  steamers  anchoring  ini' 
all  weathers.  It  is  understood  that  instrt 
have  reached  our  Government  from  the  C:; 
Office  to  give  every  possible  encouragem;! 
local  contractors  in  the  execution  of  :! 
works,  as  a means  of  effecting  a saving  in 
At  the  same  time  I hear  that  all  publio  ex' 
ture  will  be  cut  down  with  an  unsparinp1 
in  view  of  the  badness  of  the  times  and  .4 
pated  decline  in  the  revenue.” 


Tlie  Institution  of  Civil  Engined 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  held  c ■ 
27th  of  May,  the  president,  Mr.  Bateman,  li; 
being  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  wi. 
“ Dock  Gates,”  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Blandy,  C.E.I 
author  commenced  by  defining  the  ge 
features  of  a pair  of  gates  and  their  sum 
ings ; then  passed  on  to  the  strains  to  wb 
gate  was  subject,  and  gave  a formula  fc. 
pressure  per  unit  of  length.  The  magn 
and  direction  of  the  primary  forces  acting 6.- 
pair  of  gates  were  investigated,  and  iti 
shown  that  a point  could  be  found  on  the  c 
line  of  entrance,  the  distance  of  which  fron 
point  on  the  back  of  the  gate  was  proport 
in  magnitude  to  the  resultant  of  all  the  ft 
acting  on  a section  taken  through  the  gai, 
the  point  measured  to.  It  was  also  shown  i 
in  practice,  the  line  of  position  of  these  resu  . 
forces  in  most  cases  corresponded  with  th< 
of  a circle  drawn  through  the  centre  of: 
heel-posts  and  of  the  meeting  faces  of 
mitre-posts. 
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: [E  COACHMAKERS’  COMPANY’S 
PRIZES. 

iply  to  the  offer  of  prizes  for  freehand  or 
rfiical  drawings,  and  drawings  of  carriages 

i s of  carriages,  to  the  scale  of  one  inch  to 
i)t,  there  were  thirty  competitors  in  all, 
ilighty-six  drawings,  thus  classified, — 
H.x  freehand  or  mechanical  drawings,  and 
p-two  carriage  drawings.  Some  of  the 

itors  sent  in  both  freehand  drawings  and 
gs  of  carriages  to  scale.  The  court  have 
d the  prizes  as  follows,  namely: — For 
id  or  mechanical  drawing. — 1st  prize, — 
former  prize-winners  and  others,  and  no 
s to  age, — the  Company’s  Silver  Medal 
.,  with  the  Company’s  certificate,  to 
illiam  Farr,  of  Castle-street,  Salisbury, 
ze, — excluding  former  prize-winners,  and 
it  as  to  age, — the  Company’s  Bronze 
tnd  22.,  to  Mr.  George  Mundy,  of  1,  Cam- 
3treet,  Spittlegate,  Grantham,  Leicester. 
zq, — for  apprentices  and  others  under 
•two  years  of  age, — the  Company’s  Bronze 
and  12.,  with  the  Company’s  certificate, 
am  Thomas  Easton,  of  39,  Commercial- 
urtsmouth,  apprentice  to  coach-painting, 
mipany’s  Certificates  of  Meric  were 
i to  Edward  Atterby,  of  Huntingdon,  an 
ice  to  coach-smithing ; to  Henry  Hewer, 
High-street,  Southampton,  coach-body 
to  Walter  Reynolds,  37,  Tulloch- street, 
>od-road,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  coach- 
aker’s  apprentice;  and  to  Robert  Davies, 
■t.  Julian’s  Friars,  Shrewsbury,  appren- 
coach-smithing.  For  drawings  of  car- 
>r  parts  of  carriages,  to  the  scale  of  one 
the  foot  : — 1st  prize, — among  former 
nners  and  others,  and  no  limit  as  to 
le  Company’s  Silver  Medal  and  32.,  with 
ipany’s  certificate,  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Lake,  of 
, Howick-place,  Victoria-street,  West- 
3rd  prize, — for  apprentices  and  others 
venty-two  years  of  age, — the  Company’s 
Medal  and  11.,  with  the  Company’s  cer- 
to  Herbert  H.  Mulliner,  of  Hawey-villa, 
jton,  Warwickshire,  clerk. 

>rize  drawings  have  been  exhibited  in 
of  the  Mansion  House  by  permission  of 
1 Mayor,  and  in  addition  a very  interest- 
iction  of  books,  engravings,  and  carvings 
>d  with  the  trade  and  its  art.  It  deserves 
>ur  pages  that  the  present  Master  of  the 
y is  an  architect,  — Mr.  Frederick 
$!or. 

ANTITIES  AND  CONTRACTS. 

3-1  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr. 
fiail’s  paper  on  “ Quantities  ’’  as  reported 
Builder,  and  would  like  to  take  exoeption 
fc,'  of  his  statements  anent  the  Edinburgh 

ii  which  are  apt  to  be  misleading  to  those 
Hinted  with  it. 

Leaking  of  the  Edinburgh  style  of  con- 
he  says,  “ Third.  The  schedule  is  lodged 

i le  architect,  with  the  various  items 
l^l  up  and  cashed.”  Mr.  Honeyman  is 
fth  stating  the  above.  The  offers  are  first 
ifitx  writing ; then  the  architect,  in  accept- 
?'  tender  of  the  successful  contractor, 
tfie  does  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor,  sends 
Bllank  schedule  to  fill  in  the  rates  for  the 
b;  quantities  and  the  sum  total  which 
Binds  with  his  tender.  The  contractor,  in 
■fig  the  schedule  thus  made  up,  signs  it  as 
1 to  his  offer,  and  retains  the  one  from 
• is  estimate  was  first  made  up. 

Criticising  the  Edinburgh  method  of 
“ ng,  Mr.  Honeyman  went  far  astray, 
fct  a slur  on  the  Edinburgh  surveyors  in 
k“  The  measurer  may  double  the  number 
c feet  in  stone  foundations”  (Mr.  Honey- 
‘i  perhaps,  not  aware  that  foundations  of 

s,  whether  stone  or  briok,  are  measured, 
Edinburgh  mode,  by  the  superficial  foot, 

ii  thickness) . Such  a mistake  might  take 
»i-  Glasgow  ; I never  heard  of  it  occurring 
1 aurgh.  There  is  no  such  practice  here 
'Contractor  making  an  allowance  for  con- 
i'es  on  account  of  any  presumed  errors  in 
Cidule. 

^Edinburgh  contractors  have  the  utmost 
Cice  in  Edinburgh  surveyors,  all  of  whom 
Ctlemen  of  unimpeachable  character  and 
'y  in  their  profession.  For  an  Edin- 
iliurveyor  to  subscribe  his  name  to  his 
5 aments,  is  a guarantee  for  their  correct- 
5 at  no  Edinburgh  contractor  would  gain- 

^ the  proprietor  is  a loser  in  paying  the 
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contractor  for  the  measuring  is  more  than  my 
humble  judgment  can  make  out.  It  surely 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  proprietor  or 
the  contractor  pays  the  surveyor  ? The  pro- 
prietor must  pay  in  the  end,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  If  the  contractor  employs  a sur- 
veyor to  measure  the  work  he  will  add  the  fee 
for  the  same  to  his  estimate.  The  fees  must  be 
got  out  of  the  work,  i.e.,  out  of  the  proprietor, 
who  pays  for  the  work. 

I fail  to  see  the  superiority  of  the  Glasgow 
mode  over  that  practised  in  Edinburgh.  So  far 
as  I know,  the  system  pursued  here  gives  every 
satisfaction  to  those  concerned. 

The  architect  must  be  very  lax  indeed  to 
allow  a contractor  to  proceed  without  a speci- 
fication, as  Mr.  Honeyman  defines  to  be  the 
Glasgow  system. 

In  Edinburgh,  the  contractor  always  tenders 
to  act  up  to  the  specification,  which  is  generally 
embodied  in  or  referred  to  in  the  schedule. 

I trust  that  when  the  next  discussion  comes 
up  before  the  members  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  they  will  be  more  able  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  different  systems 
as  exemplified  in  Mr.  Honeyman’s  paper. 

J.  A.  E. 


ST.  MILDRED’S,  BREAD-STREET,  CITY. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  we  have  had  some  very 
interesting  notices  of  this  City  church.  Many 
of  your  readers,  I am  sure,  thank  you.  You 
especially  mention  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Abchurch,  Cannon-street  (now  under  repair).  I 
know  the  church  very  well,  with  its  beautiful 
domed  ceiling  painted  by  Sir  J.  Thornhill,  of 
famous  memory.  But,  sir,  I very  much  doubt 
if  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Mildred’s  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  St.  Mary 
Abchurch,  in  respect  of  the  richness  of  its  oak 
carvings  and  the  plaster-work  of  the  domed 
ceiling.  Indeed,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
beauty  of  the  oak  carving  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
sounding-board,  and  of  the  noble  brackets  and 
wreath  of  fruit-work  round  the  domed  ceiling 
of  St.  Mildred’s,  far  excels  that  of  the  work  at 
St.  Mary  Abchurch. 

I am  using  every  influence  I possess  to  briDg 
this  beautiful  interior  of  St.  Mildred’s,  Bread- 
street,  before  the  public.  R.  P. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Barnsley. — The  strike  in  the  Barnsley  building 
trade  has  been  settled,  the  masons  and  brick- 
layers agreeing  to  accept  7£d.  per  hour  and 
work  fifty  hours  per  week  during  summer, 
the  winter  period  to  be  regulated  by  the  Leeds 
hours.  The  labourers  also  agreed  to  accept 
5Jd.  per  hour,  and  work  the  same  hours  as  the 
masons.  The  rate  of  payment  in  all  cases  is  to 
be  by  the  hour  instead  of  by  the  day,  as 
hitherto. 

Bristol.  — In  November  last,  the  master 
builders  of  Bristol  gave  six  months’  notice  of  a 
reduction  of  a halfpenny  an  hour,  and  the  men 
had  fully  determined  to  resist  and  to  come  out ; 
but  when  paying  the  wages  on  Saturday  last, 
most  of  the  employers  told  their  men  to  come  in 
after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  on  the  old  terms. 
Some  of  the  masters  adhere  to  their  resolu- 
tion, and  their  men  will  remain  out  on  strike  if 
during  the  holidays  these  employers  do  not  adopt 
the  course  of  the  majority. 

Northampton. — The  dispute  in  the  building 
trade  of  Northampton  has  been  terminated. 
The  men  recently  went  out  on  strike  against  a 
proposed  reduction  of  wages  from  7ad.  to  7d. 
per  hour  ; but  some  of  the  men  having  gone  in 
at  the  reduced  rate,  the  others  have  returned  to 
work,  it  being  understood  that  each  employd 
would  henceforth  make  the  best  terms  he  could 
with  the  employers — obtain  7id.  if  he  could; 
otherwise  accept  the  7d. 

Wallasey. — A strike  has  taken  place  among  a 
portion  of  the  bricklayers  employed  by  the 
Wallasey  builders.  All  the  other  branches — 
masons,  plasterers,  plumbers,  and  joiners — are 
working.  The  strike  is  stated  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a reduction  of  hours. 


Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provi- 
dent Institution. — The  annual  dinner  is  fixed 
to  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  (this) 
Saturday,  7th  June.  Mr.  William  L.  Thomas, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Graphic,  will  pre- 
side, and  will  be  supported  by  many  eminent 
men,  It  is  q most  deserving  institution. 


WEYMOUTH  DRAINAGE. 

CORPORATION  OF  W1TM0UTH  V.  BETTS  & CO. 

This  case  (to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  the  Builder*)  was  before  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  on  the  26th  ult.  It  raised  a curious 
question  as  to  a charge  against  a local  board  of 
health  for  a violation  of  the  sanitary  regulations 
established  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

The  Town  Council  of  Weymouth,  who  are  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  for  Weymouth,  had  made  a charpe  against 
Messrs.  Betts,  of  that  town,  for  koeping:  up  a nuisance  on 
a part  of  their  premises;  and  Mes°rs.  Betts  made  a cross- 
charge  against  the  Board  for  a nuisance  alleged  to  arise 
from  their  causing  the  sewago  of  the  town  to  llow  into  a 
certain  place.  Upon  the  charge  made  by  the  Local  Board 
Messrs.  Betts  were  convicted,  but  they  the  other  day 
succeeded  in  getting  the  conviction  sot  aside  in  this  Court 
upon  the  ground  that  some  of  the  magistrates  who  sat  on 
the  hearing  of  the  case  were  members  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  cross-charge  by  Messrs.  Betts  against  the  Local 
Board  was  made  against  them  as  owners,  but  it  appeared 
that,  though  the  Town  Council  were  owners  of  the  place 
on  which  the  nuisance  was  alleged,  they  were  not  owners 
as  the  Local  Board,  and,  as  they  alleged,  did  not  occupy 
the  place,  so  that  they  were  not  liable  as  the  Local  Board, 
either  as  owners  or  occupiers,  aud  the  magistrates  dis- 
missed the  charge.  This  was  an  appeal  by  the  complain- 
ants to  this  Court. 

Mr.  Channoll,  for  the  appellants,  the  complainants,  con- 
tended that  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  secs.  91  and 
103,  the  Local  Board  might  themselves  be  liable  for  causing 
or  keeping  up  a nuisance. 

Mr.  Pitt  Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  contended  that  the 
Local  Board  had  been  charged  in  this  case  as  owners  and 
occupiers,  whereas  they  were  not,  as  the  Local  Board, 
liable  as  owners  or  occupiers. 

The  Court  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor),  without  at  all  doubting  that  under  the  enact- 
ments referred  to  the  Local  Board  might  be  liable  for 
a nuisance  to  health,  said  that  iu  the  present  case,  as  they 
had  been  charged  as  owners,  the  charge  could  not  bo  main- 
tained, aud  so  they  dismissed  the  appeal,  leaving  the  com- 
plainants to  take  out  a different  summons,  anil,  as  all 
parties  appeared  to  have  been  wrong,  thoy  dismissed  the 
appeal,  without  costs. 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

Salisbury. — The  Town  Council  of  Salisbury  is 
about  to  carry  out  a scheme  for  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage  of  the  city,  and  to  take  steps  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  land  required 
for  the  purpose.  The  scheme,  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  in- 
volves a sewage  farm. 

Alcester. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Al- 
cester  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  was  held  on 
the  27th  ult.,  when  the  Board  visited  the 
sewage  beds,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
engineer  and  contractor.  On  arriving  at  the 
receotion  tank,  the  engineer,  Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
gave  a short  explanation  of  the  works.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  George  Law,  of  Kiddermin- 
ster. The  cost  of  the  works,  with  engineer- 
ing expenses  and  extras,  amounts  to  nearly 
3,0002.,  which  at  3^  per  cent,  for  fifty  years 
would  make  an  annual  payment  of  1272.  ISs., 
or  for  thirty  years  1632.  Us.  3d.  Mr.  Pritchard 
called  upon  the  Rev.  C.  Dolben,  iu  Chairman  of 
the  Authority,  to  let  the  sewage  on  the  beds, 
and  which  appeared  to  work  admirably,  the 
beds  being  laid  out  iu  sections,  and  provided 
with  a number  of  small  tanks  in  addition  to  the 
receiving  tank.  Previous  to  turning  the  sewage 
on,  the  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Sanitary 
Authority  had  a great  deal  of  anxiety  and 
trouble  in  considering  the  best  and  most  inex- 
pensive scheme,  and  at  length  carried  out  the 
one  now  completed.  There  was  considerable 
expense  attending  the  works,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  now  prove  successful,  and  that  the  town 
would  be  benefited.  Mr.  Pritchard  explained 
that  great  obstacles  had  been  removed  and 
much  expense  saved  by  Lord  Hertford  allowing 
them  to  go  upon  his  land  so  near  to  the  town, 
which  was  a great  advantage. 


Lichfield  Cathedral. — The  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Lichfield  have  issued  a photo-lithograph 
of  that  part  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral 
which  is  in  process  of  restoration,  showing  the 
places  of  the  figures — fifty-four  in  number, — 
which  they  hope  to  introduce,  but  which  are  not 
inoluded  in  the  contract.  The  average  cost  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  452.  each,  but  those 
which  it  is  proposed  to  place  in  the  higher  stage 
of  the  tower  may  probably  cost  somewhat  less. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  invite  offers  for  such 
figures,  and  their  choice  will  he  left  as  far  as 
possible  to  individual  donors ; but  for  the  sake 
of  securing  uniformity  of  plan,  the  selection  of 
the  sculptors  and  the  arrangements  of  the  plan 
must  be  left  to  the  cathedral  authorities. 


* See  pp.  435,  467,  and  526,  ante. 
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Is  there  Anything-  in  It? — The  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  writes: — 
“The  Chinese  ambassador  at  the  Berlin  Court, 
Li-Fang-pao,  is  famed  among  his  countrymen 
in  the  Flowery  Land  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent among  their  learned  men.  He  has  not 
neglected  the  opportunities  which  his  travels  in 
Europe  have  afforded  him  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion. The  fruits  of  his  observations  have,  in 
one  instance  at  least,  been  most  remarkable,  and 
will  perhaps  open  a new  and  wide  field  for  anti- 
quarian research.  Li-fang-pao  lias  been  ex- 
amining the  remains  of  Grecian  pottery  of  the 
Trojan  and  pre-Trojan  period,  and  has  made  a 
valuable  and  interesting  discovery.  He  proves 
that  the  vases  found  in  Trojan  territory,  and 
buried  or  imbedded  in  excavations  dating  from 
pre-Trojan  ages  (such  as  those  referred  to  by 
Schliemann  on  page  50  of  the  introduction  to 
his  book),  are  really  of  Chinese  origin.  On  one 
of  these  vessels  Li-Fang-pao  finds  an  inscription 
to  the  effect  that  about  1,200  years  before  the 
Christian  era  some  enterprising  individual  had 
enclosed  in  the  vase  three  pieces  of  muslin,  and 
despatched  them  for  inspection.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  this  piece  of  pottery,  at  all 
events,  significantly  records  the  fact  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  which  existed  so  far 
back  as  the  pre-Trojan  era  between  the  indus- 
trious natives  of  Cathay  and  the  enterprising 
merchants  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.” 

Submarine  Telephony. — Mr.  Raymond,  an 
engineer  in  New  York,  recently  read  a paper 
before  the  Society  of  Engineers  in  that 
city,  in  which  he  described  some  improvements 
he  had  made  in  using  telephones  in  diving 
operations.  According  to  the  Electrician,  the 
arrangement  first  employed  consisted  of  two 
Phelps  telephones,  which,  being  oval  and  flat, 
are  convenient  for  this  purpose.  One  of  these 
was  fastened  in  the  diver’s  helmet,  in  such  a 
position  that  by  simply  turning  bis  head  the 
diver  could  place  his  mouth  or  his  ear  to  the 
instrument.  The  other  was  placed  on  the  scow 
which  carried  the  assistants  and  the  air-pump; 
and  the  two  were  connected  by  means  of  insu- 
lated wires  inside  the  air-hose.  This  was  found 
to  work  very  well,  so  far  as  communication 
from  the  diver  to  his  helper  was  concerned ; 
but  there  was  difficulty  in  sending  mes- 
sages the  other  way,  since  the  bubbling 
of  the  air  as  it  escaped  from  the  helmet 
into  the  water  interfered  with  the  diver’s 
hearing  of  the  telephone.  This  difficulty  was 
ovex-come  by  the  use  of  Edison’s  “carbon- 
transmitter,”  which  rendered  the  sound  so  much 
more  audible  that  conversation  could  be  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  facility.  It  was  found  that 
the  diver  could  talk  in  the  helmet  without 
puttinghis  mouth  to  the  instrument,  and  be  heard 
plainly,  so  that  work  and  conversation  could  go 
on  at  the  same  time.  The  saving  of  time 
effected  by  this  means  is  considerable. 

Projected  Improvements  at  Aberdeen. — 
A sub-committee  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council 
are  maturing  a scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
the  city  by  opening  up  new  thoroughfares.  A 
report  by  Mr.  M'Kelvie,  city  assessor,  shows 
that  the  cost  of  the  properties  affected  by  the 
projected  new  streets  and  improvement  of 
existing  thoroughfares  is  estimated  at  288,OOOZ. 
Including  the  expense  of  laying  out  the  streets, 
the  improvements  will  cost  probably  close  on 
half  a million  sterling.  It  is  proposed  to 
straighten  the  end  of  Skene-street  and  the  com- 
munication with  School-hill  by  cutting  away  the 
block  of  houses  known  as  Black’s  Buildings ; to 
form  a line  of  communication  from  Union- 
terrace  to  Baker-street  and  on  to  Skene-square  ; 
to  form  a curved  thoroughfare  vid  Wallace  Neuk 
from  the  corner  of  St.  Nicholas-street  up  to  the 
top  of  Broad-street,  facing  the  Marischal  Col- 
lege ; the  extension  of  Union-street  to  the 
Liuks ; a line  of  street  from  Castle-street  to 
Shore  Brae;  the  widening  of  Correction  Wynd, 
&c.  At  the  other  side  of  the  city  it  is  proposed 
to  widen  Fonthill-road  and  St.  Machar-place. 

Bradford  .Art  Gallery  and  Museum. — An 
art  gallery  and  museum  has  been  opened 
at  Bradford,  by  the  Mayor,  in  connexion 
with  the  Bradford  Free  Library.  The  collec- 
tion of  pictures  has  been  insured  for  the  sum 
of  150,0002.  They  have  all  been  contributed  by 
their  owners  in  Bradford  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 


Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.— 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  29th  ult.,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son in  the  chair.  The  report  showed  that  four 
examinations  had  been  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  council  for  local  surveyors  and  inspectors 
of  nuisances.  Twenty-six  candidates  had  pre- 
sented themselves,  of  whom  twelve  wished  to 
obtain  certificates  of  competence  as  local  sur- 
veyors, and  fourteen  certificates  as  inspectors  of 
nuisances.  Five  surveyors  and  thirteen  in- 
spectors of  nuisances  had  gained  certificates,  and 
seven  surveyors  and  one  inspector  of  nuisances 
had  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners.  Sixteen 
candidates  had  expressed  an  intention  to  present 
themselves  for  the  next  examination,  in  June. 
By  what  right  this  society  has  constituted  itself 
an  examining  body  wo  have  still  to  learn.  On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Lory  Marsh,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Russell,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Capt. 
Douglas  Galton,  a resolution  was  carried  sug- 
gesting that  the  council  should  proceed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  to  carry  out  that  part  of 
the  basis  of  constitution  which  related  to  the 
establishment  of  a school  and  classes  for  the 
technical  teaching  of  sanitary  science. 


A Patriarch  of  the  Press. — The  employes 
of  the  Macclesfield  Courier  newspaper,  together 
with  the  workmen  in  the  bookbinding  and 
general  printing  departments,  have  been  cele- 
brating the  eightieth  birthday  of  Mr.  J.  Swin- 
nerton,  J.P.,  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper, 
and  the  senior  partner  in  the  general  business. 
Many  of  the  staff  have  been  upwards  of  forty 
years  in  Mr.  Swinnerton’s  employment,  and  the 
whole  had  testified  their  hearty  congratulations 
to  their  honoured  employer  by  presenting  him 
with  a brief  impromptu  address,  significant  of 
their  respect  and  good  feeling.  It  was  men- 
tioned as  a noteworthy  fact  that  Mr.  Swinnerton 
is  one  of  the  oldest, — if  not,  indeed,  the  oldest 
newspaper  proprietor  in  England,  having  been 
for  more  than  fifty-one  years  proprietor  of  the 
journal  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  which  has 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  provincial  papers  in  England. 


Worthily  Honoured. — We  are  much  grati- 
fied by  the  announcement  that  the  Queen  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of 
knighthood  upon  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer.  The 
honour  has  been  worthily  won,  though  some- 
what tardily  awarded.  Mr.  Bessemer’s  inven- 
tions have  been  numerous  and  valuable,  and  his 
name  will  ever  be  indelibly  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  steel  manufacture.  In  1856  he 
read  before  the  British  Association,  at  Chelten- 
ham, his  first  paper  on  the  manufacture  of 
malleable  iron  and  steel,  which  has  given  him  a 
world-wide  name, — literally  so,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans have  christened  after  him  a thriving  new 
town  on  the  Cincinnati  Railway,  and  “ Bessemer 
metal”  has  become  current  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  civilised  communities. 


Imitation  Ivory. — Harris’s  patented  imita- 
tion ivory  is  made  by  dissolving  100  grammes 
of  glue  in  1 litre  of  water,  50  grammes  of  alum 
in  1 litre  of  water,  and  mixing  50  grammes  of 
good  bleached  cellulose  with  3 5 litres  of  water. 
The  moulds  are  carefully  oiled  with  a mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  goose-grease  and  lard  ; then  a 
mixture  is  formed,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  of 
75  grammes  of  the  glue  solution,  200  grammes  of 
the  cellulose  water,  200  grammes  of  water,  250 
grammes  of  finely-sifted  gypsum,  and  200 
grammes  of  the  alum  solution.  This  mass  is 
placed  in  moulds  by  a spoon,  shaken  so  as  to 
remove  bubbles,  and  left  to  set  and  thicken. 
It  is  then  removed  from  the  moulds,  covered 
with  a woollen  cloth,  the  superfluous  water 
pressed  out,  and,  after  it  has  completely  stif- 
fened, the  fat  is  removed  by  hot  water.  It  is 
then  dried  and  soaked  in  a hot  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  wax  and  stearine.  After  cooling,  it  is 
brushed  until  the  ivory  lustre  shows  itself. — 
Dingier' s Journal. 


Homan  Antiquities. — The  Cologne  Gazette 
states  that  the  Villa  of  Marioweiler,  near 
Dueren,  has  turned  out  to  be  a mine  of  Roman 
ruins.  Enough  of  the  villa  has  now  been  laid 
bare  to  allow  of  the  apartments  of  the  bath 
being  marked  off  with  considerable  precision, — 
viz.,  the  tepidarium,  the  caldarium,  and  the 
frigidarium.  A part  of  the  stove  and  of  the 
hot-air  clay  pipe  has  also  been  excavated.  A 
tile  bearing  an  inscription  has  likewise  been 
found.  It  is  not  yet  definitely  deciphered,  but 
seems  to  bear  the  date  of  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus, — that  is,  19  B.C. 
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Arsenical  Wall  Papers.  — Mr.  h 

Dyer,  public  analyst,  writes : — “I  I| 
ceived  for  examination  a large  number  i 
papers  of  various  textures,  patterns,  and:, 
but  consisting  chiefly  of  the  fashionali 
olive  or  sage  green  papers  now  so  i 
vogue  for  what  is  known  as  the  ‘ Dade 
of  decoration.  Out  of  some  three  dozen  i| 
that  have  been  handed  to  me  for  a 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  I found  ^ 
half-a-dozen  free  from  arsenic.  To  aver 
apprehension,  I would  observe  that  the  pt 
of  arsenic  was  by  no  means  confined:: 
green  papers,  for  among  the  worst  sp«! 
were  samples  of  various  other  shades,  in: 
light  blue  and  sombre  brown.  The  maker/ 
remonstrated  with,  have  in  one  or  twl 
denied  that  they  intentionally  introduced 
into  their  papers,  but  complain  that  tht 
exists  as  an  impurity  in  the  pigmeiM 
receive  from  the  colour  manufacturer) 
they  allege,  will  not  take  the  trouble  I 
their  colours  from  the  arsenic  which  if1 
duced  into  them  in  the  course  of  manuft 
and  which  ought  to  be  removed  bef| 
finished  dyes  are  sent  out.  That  papei>| 
most  brilliant  tints  may  be  produced  p i 
free  from  arsenic  is  now  well  known. 
not  take  up  your  space  by  more  than  alliB 
the  sei’ious  consequences  that  may  accruj) 
especially  to  delicate  persons,  from  ta 
in  or  habitually  occupying  rooms  huu; 
arsenical  papers.” 

Revenues  of  the  City  of  London# 

City  Press  publishes  a return  which  h i 
submitted  to  the  Common  Council  of  tli- 
and  revenues  of  the  City  for  the  year  1811 
principal  items  are  leases  of  City  pij 
9G,198Z. ; leases  in  Middlesex  and  l| 
16,4741.  188. ; rents  of  dwellings  for  the  r 
ing  classes,  3,297 1. ; fines  for  the  renew 
leases,  3,552 1.  13s.;  markets,  140, 7972. ; .8 
of  corn  and  fruit,  3,0421. ; brokers’  re:f 
fees,  9,572Z. ; justiciary  fees,  1,4752 ; rein"' 
ment  on  account  of  prisonp,  4,0532. ; rei," 
menton  account  of  criminal  prosecutions,  F 
Lord  Mayor’s  Court  fees,  7,3822. 10s.;  officii 
plus  fees  and  profits,  3,2832. ; reserve  fund  ti1 
reducing  amount  overdrawn,  30,0002!! 
received  on  the  renewal  of  market:! 
716,1892.  15s. ; with  other  items  amount 
1,044,8802.  9s.  11  Jd.  In  addition  to  tji 
rents  and  profits  of  the  Bridge  House' 
amount  to  60,713Z.  5s.  5d. 

Vestry  HaUs  in  the  East  of  Lor 
Mile-end,  Shoreditch,  St.  George’s,  Lim  , 
and  Poplar  can  all  boast  of  a suitable  n 'I 
place  for  their  local  parliaments,  anefl 
them,  excepting  Limehouse,  pride  theM 
upon  being  in  a position  to  afford  accomi 
tion  for  large  gatherings  of  the  ratepafi 
capacious  halls  attached  to  their  pti 
buildings.  Before  very  long  two  other  pi;! 
Bromley  and  Limehouse,  will  have  to  be 
to  the  list  of  those  parishes  possessing  i; 
commodation.  For  in  Limehouse  the  bi 
new  town-hall  has  long  been  awaitii* 
building  to  be  erected  on  it,  and  at  the  il 
time  tenders  are  being  received  for  the  e' 
of  the  building  that  has  been  designed  4 
Messrs.  Harston.  In  Bromley  matters  ax 
advanced,  for  there  the  foundation-ston 
new  Vestry-hall  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  Ha. 
by  Mr.  Churchwarden  Langdon.  Th 
buildings  will  be  erected  from  the  desc 
the  architects  already  named.  It  wi 
5,3002.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Cocks  i! 

Charge  against  a Surveyor.  — A: 
Chapel-en-le-Frith  Petty  Sessions,  on  th 
ult.,  Joseph  Trueman,  of  the  Mechanic’s  it 
Manchester,  who  had  resided  in  Bugswort. 
charged  with  contravening  the  Highway 
by  not  having  delivered  up  all  books  a; 
counts  pertaining  to  his  office  as  surveyor 
also  with  not  paying  over  the  balance  of  c 
moneys  (362.  4s.  6£d.)  to  his  successor  ini 
William  Ashby.  Defendant  was  fined  1: 
costs,  and  an  order  was  made  for  payin' 
the  balance,  362.  4s.  6id. ; in  default  a d ■ 
would  be  levied,  or  three  months’  impriso; 
would  be  imposed. 

Sewer  Scandals  in  Liverpool.— A,| 

meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Coud'. 
Wednesday  last,  the  Health  Committee! 
mitted  certain  resolutions  in  respect  of  the 
construction  of  sewers  recently  made,, 
recommending  the  censure  and  dismiss 
certain  subordinate  officials.  The  consider 
; of  the  subject  was  adjourned  for  a fortm’t 
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^ ial  Association  for  the  Promotion 
M Science. — This  year’s  Social  Science 
is  to  be  held  in  Manchester.  Last 
neeting  of  the  local  executive  com- 
as held,  Mr.  J.  H.  Agnew  in  the 
t was  reported  that  the  following 
itive  members  had  been  nominated  to 
the  committee,  viz. : — By  the  Man- 
medical  Society,  Dr.  F.  A.  Heath ; by 
9 Infirmary,  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Heywood  ; 
| hool  of  Art,  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Traice ; by 
tester  Society  of  Architects,  Mr.  Thos. 

by  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
lirds,  Mr.  Herbert  Birley.  The  resolu- 
d by  the  committee  at  its  first  meet- 
the  guarantee  fund  for  meeting  the 
loses  of  the  congress  at  3,0001.,  was  re- 
and  it  was  resolved  to  fix  the  amount 
at  2,0001. 

jillon  System  of  Raising  Sunken 

-This  is  described  as  consisting  in 
g the  vessel  to  be  raised  by  an  air- 
of  tent-like  construction,  which  is 
lowered  over  the  vessel  by  means  of 
ichau'cil  appliances.  The  water  is 
.ced  from  beneath  this  bell,  and  at 
Bitime  from  out  of  the  ship,  by  means 
jssed  air.  “ When  a sufficient  amount 
las  been  displaced,  the  bell  rises  to  the 
|id  with  it,  strange  to  say,  comes  the 
pugh  not  in  any  way  supported  or 
|r  the  bell.”  This  is  the  essential  and 
ling  feature  of  the  latest  development 
m of  ship-raising,  upon  which  Mr. 
lid  to  have  been  engaged  for  several 
__  The  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  in 
ition  of  the  system. 

flit  at  Clapham. — On  Tuesday  Mr. 
I held  an  inquiry  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
I Mr.  Charles  Owen,  aged  51  years, 
I ding  at  No.  86,  Brook-street,  Ken- 
lid,  South  Lambeth.  It  appeared 
ifiividence  that  the  deceased  was  em- 
I Messrs.  Phillips  & Rice,  builders,  of 
I tad,  Clapham-road.  On  the  23rd  of 
I is  placing  a new  skylight  on  the  roof 
Ij  room  at  the  rear  of  the  premises  of 
B ncourt,  linen-drapers,  Clapham-road, 
li  Id  structure  that  was  being  removed 
ri  and  the  deceased  fell  with  it  a dis- 
ver  15  ft.,  striking  his  head  against 
J)f  a chair-back,  inflicting  a severe 
T d.  He  died  on  the  1st  inst.  The 
ed  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death.” 


A Good  Engraving.— Mr.  Arthur  Lucas,  of  Ecclesiastical  Art.— It  is  proposed  to  hold 
Duke-street,  Piccadilly,  sends  ns  an  impression  an  exhibition  of  works  of  ecclesiastical  art  in 
of  an  important  plate  he  is  about  to  issue,  en-  : London,  during  May  and  June,  1880.  The  ex- 
graved  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Every,  from  the  picture  hibition  will  be  open  to  British  and  foreign  art, 
by  Marcus  Stone,  A.R.A.,  which  may  fairly  be  aud  will  comprise  a loan  collection  of  Medimval 


.rcliseological  Association. — It  has 
ged  to  hold  the  annual  congress  of 
ation  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of 
urlborough  will  be  the  head-quarters, 
ions  will  be  made  as  follows: — On 
•y  Granham  Hill  to  Oare  Hill,  cross. 
Dyke,  to  the  earth-works  at  Huish 
at  Mart  insell,  vid  Wootton  Rivers 
•est,  by  the  Obelisk  to  Savernake 
>iince  by  Folly  Farm  to  Marlborough  ; 
I th,  by  Rockley  to  Barbury  Castle, 
£ road  of  Ridgeway,  to  Avebury 
[iChurch,  and  Manor  House),  to  Sil- 
% of  Stones,  and  Devil’s  Den. 

9i  London  School  Competition.- 

S'ress  of  Wednesday  last  stated  that 
fly  the  City  of  London  School  Com- 
Hld  meet  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
wtee  on  the  selection  of  plans  for  the 
illbuildings  on  the  Embankment.  The 
>'itee  (according  to  our  contemporary) 
urimmend  that  the  first  premium  be 
!f  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ Live 
; the  second  premium  to  “ Sim- 
' land  the  third  to  “ Playgrounds.” 
^lese  recommendations  were  adopted 
Mmittee  we  do  not  know,  neither  have 
Kble  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the 
^ the  designs  mentioned. 

Brussels  Exhibition  of  1880. — In 

s des  Manoeuvres  at  Brussels,  the 
4 he  National  Exhibition  of  1880  are 
>s  actively.  According  to  the  Parisian, 

' on  the  right  has  its  walls  already 
Uir  metres  above  the  ground,  and  the 
of  the  second  one  are  risiug  rapidly, 
(men  are  employed  there,  and  more 
■ arfca  are  constantly  bringing  mate- 
;oll-paved  road,  five  metres  in  width, 
instructed  from  the  entrance  of  the 
*;  centre  of  the  structure.  A railway 
with  those  of  the  city  is  being 
l.vill  be  finished  in  a few  days. 


considered  that  painter’s  chef  d’ceuvre,  and  which 
was  selected  by  the  commissioners  as  his  chief 
contribution  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  in 
Paris  last  year.  Its  title  is  “ Sunshine  and 
Shadow,”  and  it  illustrates  the  lines  fro: 
Shakespeare, — 

“ Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 

Than  to  be  perk’d  up  in  a glistering  grief 
And  wear  a golden  sorrow.” 

We  can  well  believe  what  we  are  told,  that  tie 
engraving  is  the  result  of  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  months  of  assiduous  and  loving  labour  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Every,  and  we  will  add  that  it 
is  as  conscientious  a transference  on  to  steel  of 
all  the  subtleties  of  tone  and  refinements  of  a 
painter’s  conception  and  touch  as  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  an  excellent  picture  charmingly 
rendered. 

Adhesion  of  Mortar.  — In  building  the 
Pont  de  Claix,  some  experimental  blocks  were 
joined  by  mortar,  which  was  allowed  to  harden 
for  three  years,  when  the  mortar  was  broken  by 
an  average  load  of  10  0125  kilogrammes  per 
square  centimetre  [142-228  lb.  per  square  inchj. 
This  experiment  seems  to  show  that  the  adhesion 
of  mortar  to  stone  is  only  about  one-third  as 
great  as  the  cohesion  of  the  mortar  itself.  The 
result  is  noteworthy,  as  this  adhesion  is  the 
true  measure  of  the  resistance  of  masonry. 
Further  experiments  of  a Bimi'ar  kind  are 
desirable  in  order  to  establish  formal  con- 
clusions.— Ann.  des  Ponts  et  Chauss. 

Southampton  Docks. — The  coffer-dam  at 
the  new  dry-dock  works  gave  way  at  about 
a quarter  past  ten  o’clock  on  Monday  night, 
causing  a breach  in  the  same  180  ft.  in  length, 
and  admitting  the  tidal-water  into  the  new 
dock,  but  otherwise  not  doing  any  Berious 
damage.  The  accident  is  attributable  to  the 
soft  ground  and  the  high  tide  at  the  time, 
together  with  the  constant  and  heavy  rain  on 
Monday.  Fortunately,  no  person  was  injured, 
and  the  completion  of  the  dry-dock  works  will 
not  be  much  retarded  by  this  accident. 


The  Mansion  of  Cowarth  Park,  recently 
alluded  to,  has  been  provided  with  a new  water 
supply  and  waterworks.  The  fresh  spring. water, 
brought  in  a conduit  from  a distance,  is  raised 
by  a high-breast  water-wheel  and  pumps,  the 
power  being  given  by  a polluted  stream.  The 
machinery  was  constructed  and  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Warner  & Sons,  of  Cripplegate,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Goslin,  one  of  the 
seven  essayists  on  national  water  supply  dis- 
tricts and  divisions,  accepted  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  at  their  recent  Congress. 

New  Public  Buildings,  Ipswich. — Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  ex-President  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  was  requested  by 
the  Corporation  of  Ipswich  to  advise  them  upon 
twenty-one  sets  of  designs  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  the  proposed  new  building  adjoin- 
ing the  town-hall,  intended  to  accommodate  a 
new  post-office,  and  some  of  the  municipal 
offices  found  to  be  necessary,  and  to  say  which 
of  the  designs  comply  with  the  conditions 
issued  by  the  Corporation,  and  which  design 
he  would  recommend  to  be  carried  out.  Mr. 
Barry  has  just  now  sent  in  his  report. 

Work  for  Builders. — The  John  o’  Groat 
Journal  says  that  although  numerous  houses 
have  been  built  in  the  town  during  the  past  ten 
years,  there  is  not  a decent  dwelling  unlet  in 
Wick  or  Pulteneytown  at  the  present  time. 
“ More  dwelling-houses  of  a moderate  rent  are 
urgently  required.  Now  is  the  time  to  build.” — 
At  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  there  is  stated 
to  be  a continual  and  increasing  demand  by  the 
working  class  generally  for  comfortable  and 
convenient  dwelling-houses.  It  would  seem 
that  suitable  Bites  are  now  available  for  the 
erection  of  such  buildings. 

Fall  of  Houses. — An  accident  of  an  alarm- 
ing nature  occurred  in  the  Junction-road,  Kentish 
Town,  on  Saturday  evening  last.  A row  of  shops 
had  just  been  completed,  and  were  in  course  of 
letting,  none,  however,  being  occupied  at  the 
time.  About  7 p.m.  a loud  crash  was  heard,  and 
it  was  found  that  two  adjoining  shops  in  the 
row  had  fallen  in,  carrying  away  a large  quan- 
tity of  woodwork.  The  remaining  portions  of 
the  wall  were  speedily  removed,  leaving  only  the 
partition  wall  standing. 


and  modern  ecclesiastical  art,  a division  for 
architects,  artists,  and  others  who  exhibit 
original  work,  and  another  for  works  of  manu- 
facturers. The  gallery  of  the  Albert  Hall  iff 
spoken  of  as  the  probable  locality. 

Paris  taking  a Hint  from  South.  Ken- 
sington.— The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times 
says  that  a pedagogic  museum  and  library  are 
to  be  established  at  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction.  M.  Ferry,  in  decreeing  this 
measure,  dwells  on  the  example  of  the  20,00(1 
volumes  in  the  scholastic  collection  at  South 
Kensington,  an  example  already  imitated  by 
Canada,  Russia,  Austria,  and  other  countries. 

South  Ken  sington  to  Chelsea.— The  Albert 
Bridge  Company  originally  undertook  to  continue 
Oakley-street  to  the  Fulham-road.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will 
now  take  up  the  scheme.  A wide  thoroughfare 
from  South  Kensington  to  Cheyne-walk,  and  so 
over  the  river,  would  be  a great  and  valuable 
public  improvement. 

“ Cow-house  and  Piggery  Fittings.” — 

For  palace  or  piggery  architects  must  be  alike 
prepared.  The  St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Company 
have  issued  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  iron  cow- 
house and  piggery  fittings,  with  prices  and 
details.  In  view  of  the  stringent  Orders  in 
Council  respecting  keepers  of  cows  these  fittings 
are  likely  to  be  in  special  request. 

The  Monument  to  King  Frederick 
William  III. — By  inadvertence,  the  monument 
in  Cologne  to  King  Frederick  Willliam  HI.,  of 
Prussia,  illustrated  in  our  last  issue,  is  named' 
under  the  view  as  that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
William.  The  article  describes  it  correctly. 

Lord  Wolverton  has  been  making  great 
improvement  in  his  kennels  at  Iwerne-Minster. 
Claridge’s  patent  asphalte  has  been  laid  to  all 
the  kennel  floors  and  approaches,  with  a view 
of  rendering  them  watertight,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial a matter  for  hounds’  feet.  The  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  G.  Smith  & Co.,  ot 
London. 

Copyright. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the> 
Social  Science  Association,  on  the  9th  instant, 
a paper,  by  Mr.  J.  Leybourne  Goddard,  “On  the 
Law  of  Copyright,  with  special  reference  to  the 
term  for]  the  duration  thereof,  and  the  Report 
of  the  late  Royal  Commission  with  reference 
thereto,”  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

The  Paddington  Branch  of  the  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank. — We  may  add  to  our  de- 
scription of  this  new  building  that  it  has  been 
fitted  up  with  electric  bells  and  alarms,  by  Mr; 
Julius  Sax. 

Burning  of  a Race  Stand.  — At  the 

Auteuil  steeple-chases,  near  Paris,  on  Monday, 
the  secondary  stand  caught  fire  during  a race, 
and  when  crowded  with  people.  It  wa9  utterly  de- 
stroyed, but,  fortunately,  no  person  was  injured. 

Sale  of  Architectural  Books. — The  library 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  will  be. 
8oldJ]by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  & Woods,  on 
the  10th  and  11th  inst.  At  the  same  time  a 
section  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  Hard- 
wick, R.A.,  will  be  sold  by  the  same  firm. 

Melbourne  International  Exhibition  of 
1880.  — It  is  announced  that  the  time  for 
receiving  applications  for  space  to  exhibit  at 
the  Melbourne  International  Exhibition  of  18SO- 
has  been  postponed  to  the  31st  of  October. 


For  the  erection 
Mr.  James  Child 

Fortescuo  ... 
Larter  & Son 

Snrgent  

Forrest  

Beulo  


TENDERS 

i of  three  houses,  at  Hackney,  for 

£',995  0 0 

1,933  0 0 

1,923  0 0 

1,847  0 0 

1,800  0 0 


For  painting  aud  other  works  at  the  Leytonstone  School, 
for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green.  Messrs. 
A.  & C.  Harston,  architects  : — 

Wvthe £141  0 0 

Emmett 123  10  0 

Arher  123  0 

Cocks  110  0 O 

Derby 97  0 0 

McCarthy  (accepted)  80  0 0 

For  distempering  works,  &e.,  at  the  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum,  Devons-road,  for  the  Managers.  Messrs. 
A.  & C.  Harston,  architects 

Whitford  £221  0 0 

Sheffield  & Co 199  14  0 

Derby  (accepted) 198  10  0- 
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For  the  erection  of  four  hon9es,  Gale’s-jjardens,  Bethnal- 
^reea.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Hsretou,  architects  — 

Wire £1,829  0 0 

Thoinasou  . .... 1,816  0 0 

Beale  1,780  0 0 

Wise 1.697  0 0 

Edwards  1,634  0 0 

Johnson  (accepted) 1,427  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  anew  warehouse  in  Fieldpate-street. 
Mr.  Walter  8tokes,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Ashby,  Bros £4,695  0 0 

Browne  & Kobinsou  4,667  0 0 

Crabb  ...........  4,16  J 0 0 

Conder 4,395  0 0 

Mark  4,200  0 0 

Downs  ...................... 4,135  0 0 

Grover 4,141  0 0 

Little  3,818  0 0 

For  alterations,  Zetland  Arms,  Brompton,  for  Mr. 
'Puttoam.  Mr,  II.  J.  Newton,  architect : - 

Grimwoods £.364  0 0 

Lambic  363  0 0 

Enight 350  0 0 

Godden  (accepted)  335  0 0 

For  cabinet-fittings,  &c.,  at  the  George  and  Dragon, 
St.  J ohn-street,  Clerkenwell,  for  Mr.  Pierpoint.  Mr.  II.  J . 
Newton,  architect : — 

For  Cabinet. 

Warue £241  0 0 

Godden  (accepted)  232  0 0 

For  Counter. 

Heath .. 190  0 0 

Godden  149  0 0 

Warne  (accepted)  135  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  three  houses,  at  Denning-road, 
Hampstead,  for  Mr.  A.  Field.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & 
Sonfli— 

Wall,  Bros £4,265  0 0 

Linzell  & Sons  ...... 3,963  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co.„. 3,916  0 0 

Morter 3,893  0 0 

Williams  & Son 3.770  0 0 

Niblett 3,497  o 0 

For  the  erection  of  three  houses  and  shops  at  Balaam- 
's tree  t,  Barking-road,  for  Mr.  T.  Kerslake.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Newman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  It.  L. 
Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Lewis  — ...... £2,599  0 0 

- ....  2,573  0 0 

Hosking,  Bros. 2,670  0 0 

North,  Bros 2,502  0 0 

Mcrtor 2,3  >3  0 0 

Hearie  & Son 2,293  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  32  and  34,  Chrisp- 

street,  Poplar,  for  Mr.  It.  Jones.  Mr.  J.  T.  Nowmau, 
architect 

Harris  & Wardrop  £325  0 0 

Abrahams  297  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebbie 237  0 0 

For  Limehouse  new  Town-hall,  for  the  Vestry  of 
St.  Anne's.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  G.  P.  Baggett 

Front £13,450  0 0 

Staines  12,981  0 0 

Crockett  12,831  0 0 

Foster  12,555  0 0 

Crabb .. 12,601  0 0 

Johnson 12,193  0 0 

Me  Lachlan  A Sons 12,081  0 0 

Stevenson 11,976  0 0 

Braid  4 Co 11,809  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  warehouse  at  Putney.  Mr. 
•George  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities  enpp  ied  — 

Lidstone  4 8on  £i,00  • 0 0 

Wilkins {9;  0 0 

Martin,  Wells  A Co..... 06>  0 0 

Aviss  4 Co »|8  0 0 

Aries 860  0 0 

ltichardsou  855  0 0 

Cullom 791  0 0 

Williams  733  0 0 

For  alterations  aud  additions  to  Ravenswood,  Loafs 
.road,  Clapham  Park,  for  Mr.  K.  Corfield.  Mr.  I'Ansou, 
architect.  Mr.  D.  Campbell,  surveyor  : — 

Colls  4 Son .....£l,972  0 0 

Brass  1,809  0 0 

Rider  1,373  0 0 

Pritobard  . ].8j9  0 0 

McLachlan  4 8ous  1,748  0 0 


I or  new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Worksop.  Quanti- 
ties supplied 

Tutin  .... £2,340  0 0 

Hlett  2,260  0 0 

Rollet  4 W'ilkinson 2,195  0 0 

Hanson  2,100  0 0 

Wilson 2,068  0 0 

Goddard 1,957  0 0 

Wilson  A Bulling  (accepted) 1,993  0 0 

For  house,  No.  1,  Manor-road,  High  Barnet,  for  Mr. 
G.  J.  Urddieombe.  Mr.  John  Ladds,  architect : — 

Macfarlane  £1,040  0 0 

Somerville  & Hill  960  0 0 

Butler  830  0 0 

Niblett 814  0 0 

Gould  A Brand  (accepted)  725  0 0 

For  house,  No.  2,  Manor-road,  High  Barnet,  for  Mr- 

G.  J.  Urddieombe.  Mr.  John  Ladds,  architect 

Macfarlane  £1,195  0 0 

Somerville  4 Hill  1,080  0 0 

Bntler  911  0 0 

Niblett 860  0 0 

Gould  A Brand  (accepted)  860  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  Q -W.  N.  P.-T.  W.  W.-P.  B.-S  J.-J.  B.  D.-J.  8.-St.  P._ 

H.  J.  N.— W.  S.— S B G— M.  4 L.— K.  H.  C — C.  L.  H.— J.  P.  S.— 
G.  4B-R.  L.  C.-Mr.  V.-M.  4 Sona.-F.  B — W.  4 Son.-D.  W.— 
J.  A.— F.  P.— H.  H.— Mrs.  F.  B.  W.— J.  B — C.  H.— 8.-G.  R.— L.- 
C.  8.  P.— F.  8.  A.—  F. — C.  P.— Betti  (no).— Jm.  8.  (shall  have  atten- 
tion) — Rxsldent  on  the  Milkwood  Estate  (ditto.  Too  late  for  this 
week).— C.  F.  (Id  type). 

All  statement*  of  facte,  list*  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addressee. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Biz  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  8d. 

Each  additional  Hue  (about  teu  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
tc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under la  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  64. 

EEPL1E8  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  :— 

For  ••  Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements  8d.  per  Week. 

For  ail  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECES8ARY. 

•»*  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
emitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
it  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIER.  Pnblisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-Btreet,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
■afore  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  reaponaible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
be  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
0PIE8  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUI LDE R " Is  suppUed  direct  fron 
my  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
orepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepAts ; 
tlso  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
>n  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.1 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  oi 
tailway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
lole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letter* 
ihould  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hi 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  ai 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  appli; 

CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Ht , 
H minster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  C 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [A  - 


Asphalts. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  i 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & t 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ad* 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  MetaVi 
Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  (,r 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  i) 
for  damp  oourses,  rail  way  arches,  wareho); 
iat  roofs,  stables,  cow- sheds  and  mih- 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [J 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slate* 

alates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are 
made  in  all  Bizes.  A large  stock  ava 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  pa| 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.1 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  G1 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLJ 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URIN 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direi 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  1 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings; 


Helliwell’s  Patent  New  System 
perishable  Glazing  without  Puttyti 

for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  al 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings, 
work  is  covered,  and  no  outside  p£ 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testin 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  bi 
timonial  you  can  require  from  me  than  the 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  remoi 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  iij 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,) 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighoui 
shire,  and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  1 


TIHE  “BUILDER”  in  AMEI 

X SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICAH 
can  be  made  with  B.  F.  STEVENS,  4,  Trafalgur-aqun 
cross,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  includin' 
U.  5s.  or  96  25  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  or  pa-, 
York  Agents  of  B.  F.  STEVENS.  Messrs.  TYCE  4 LYNfii 
street,  New  York. 


PUBLICATIONS  by  the  S0CI1 

IMPROVING  the  CONDITION  of  the  Ii 
CLASSES 

DWELLINGS  for  WORKING  PEOPLE,  by  HENBT 
F.S.A.  7s.  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Pis 


HOME  REFORM.  Fifth  Edition. 

PLANS  of  the  SOCIETY'S  MODEL  HOUSES,  D, 
COTTAGES,  4c. 

No.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W. 


Just  ready. 'with  12  plates,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Ga- 

Mr.  BANISTER  FLETCHER’S  NEWl 
r IGHT  aud  AIR.  A Text-R 

I J Architects  and  Surveyors,  in  Tabulated  form,  with 
of  most  recent  Cases,  4c. ; aud  Illustrative  Examples  an 

MODEL  HOUSES7  PORTflE’  INDUl 

CLA83KS. 

Second  edition,  with  12  plates,  8vo.  cloth,  price  6c  I 
Loudon  : B.  T.  BATSFOKD,  52.  High  Holboi 


ZI1TC  ROOFING 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


F.  BRABY  & CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  M0NTA6NE 


PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZING  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUE; 
THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  Sic. 


FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LOND 


ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  ana  CYPRUS. 


Voi.  xxxvn.  Sr.  1B»7. 
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Personal  Recollections  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 


E return,  ac- 
cording to  pro- 
mise, to  fuller 
consideration 
of  this  book,* 
which  will  pro- 
bably excite 
considerable  in- 
terest beyond 
tbe  circle  of 
those  who  have 
prof essio  n al 
reasons  for 
studying  the 
autobiography 
of  an  architect. 
The  subject  of 
it  was  so  widely 
known,  and  had 
his  bnsy  life  with 


impassable  by  a large  hole  dug  across  it,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  were  baiting  a badger. 
The  description  of  the  native  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  place  has  an  interest  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  subject, — 


flit  into  contact 
leople,  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
rii’  a book  that  gives  records  of  the 
r ;he  most  successful  architect  of  the 
fois  own  point  of  view. 

Mve  for  the  preparation  of  the  memoirs 

0 ) force  of  which  many  will  feel,  viz., 

1 .n’s  children  have  no  means  of  getting 
fcl  iculars  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  when 
M observation  and  memory  begin  to 


“ The  cottages  were  usually  of  the  old  thatched  type> 
built  of  rough  stone,  or  of  timber  and  plaster.  The  one 
sitting-room  known  as  ‘ the  house ' had  the  old-fashioned 
chimney  corner,  in  the  sides  of  which  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  family  sat,  with  the  wood  fire  placed  upon 
bars  and  bricks,  on  the  floor  between  them.  In  the  ample 
chimney  over  their  heads  hung  the  bacon,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  smoke,  and  below  it  all  sorts  of  utensils  for  which 
dryness  was  to  be  desired ; and  high  overhead,  as  they 
sat  there,  the  occupants  could  see  the  sky  through  the 
vertical  smoke-shaft.  The  room  was  paved  with  unshapen 
slabs  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring  quarry  or  * stone-pit,’ 
and  the  oaken  floor  timbers  showed  overhead,  though 
hardly  sufficiently  so  for  a tall  man  to  feel  his  head  to  be 
safe.  Between  one  of  these  timbers  and  the  floor  there 
was  placed  (where  babies  were  to  be  found)  a vertical  post, 
which  revolved  on  its  central  axis,  and  from  which  pro- 
jected an  arm  of  wood,  with  a circular  ring  or  loop  at  its 
end,  so  contrived  as  to  open  and  shut.  By  passing  this 
about  the  baby’s  body,  the  litt'e  thing  could  run  round 
and  round  at  will,  while  its  mother  was  busy  at  her  house- 
hold work  or  at  the  lace-pillow.  The  bedroom  arrange- 
ments I do  not  recollect,  but  I do  not  think  they  were  so 
defective  as  those  we  now  often  hear  of,  and  the  generality 
of  cottages  had  a pretty  ample  garden.’’ 


It  was  a good  while  subsequent  to  this  that 
someone  in  America  patented  a “baby- jumper,’’ 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Gawcott,  primitive  as 


pass  over  these  to  come  to  passages  more  nearly 
affecting  his  professional  career,  only  first 
mentioning,  as  an  architectural  reminiscence, 
that  Scott  remembered  his  father  writing  to  the 
then  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  repair  the  church 
of  Hillesden  (a  church  about  two  miles  from 
Gawcott,  and  which  was  the  architectural  lion 
of  the  district),  and  that  the  result  was  that  his 
Grace  whitewashed  the  exterior  of  the  tower. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  and  some  other  apparently  good  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood  impressed  the  mind  of  the 
future  church  - restorer,  and  especially  the 
astonishment  and  mystification  which  the  Early 
English  work  at  Chetwood  Church  caused  in 
him,  he  having  previously  seen,  apparently,  only 
specimens  of  Late  Gothic,  interspersed  with 
stray  bits  of  Norman.  “ Never  having  before 
seen  snch  windows,  I was  greatly  perplexed  with 
them,  and,  failing  to  get  the  key,  and  being 
reduced  to  peeping  through  the  keyhole  of  the 
west  door,  I was  astonished  and  puzzled  to  find 
that  the  east  windows  had  shafts  with  foliated 
capitals,  a thing  I had  never  seen,  and  could 
not  understand.  I remember  continuing  all 
day  in  a state  of  morbid  excitement, 
on  the  subject,  and  having  no  access  to 
architectural  books,  it  was  long  before  I solved 
the  mystery.”  It  was,  howevei-,  this  boyish 


,,  , . 7 ’ ^ ao  I mystery.  it  was,  however,  this  boy 

they  are  said  to  have  been,  were  obviously  interest  in  churches  which  led  his  father 
beforehand  with  the  Yankee  m the  main  idea.  j think  of  hie  becoming  an  architect.  Hie  nnc 
He  provided  the  baby  with  the  means  of  vertical  | nndertook  to  give  him  soma  farther  ednoath 
movement,  while  thev  of  Ga.wonf.l.  1 ■ il.i  .-i*  ... 


< ble  gap  in  family  history  that  Scott  j ence  of  detail. 


3e  notes  of  his  life,  which  were  there- 
at .sly  intended  originally  for  private 
H y on  the  part  of  those  most  directly 
13  in  them ; but  at  a later  period 

5 changed  his  mind,  and  drew  up 
for  the  publication  of  the  book 

P nt  of  his  decease,  feeling  it  due 
■ he  said,  that  the  statement  of 
I 'ional  life  “should  go  before  the 
rfair  and  unprejudiced  form.”  It  is 
If  Id  thing,  considering  human  nature 
h is,  that  any  man  should  offer  his 

6 Dtion  of  his  life  and  work  as  the 
^>d  unprejudiced  one,  which  is  what 
^'■0  must  imply  if  it  means  anything. 
i>,9  autobiography  fulfils  these  con- 
Bifairly  as  is  usually  possible  with 
•Mi  when  appraisiug  and  estimating 
r'  igs  : it  does  not  do  more  than  this  ; 
^'lometimes  does  leas. 

iJ!ds  furnished  by  the  writer  as  to  the 
“round  which  his  first  recollections 
characteristic  and  amusing.  His 
8;  was  that  Gawcott,  the  village  where 
u,'n>  was  a very  quaint  place  in  its 
fche  character  of  the  inhabitants. 

B jar  had  told  him  that  when,  on  his  first 
14 |t  to  the  living,  he  went  to  Gawcott 
?>jre^he  found  the  road  to  it  rendered 


Professioual  Recollections  by  the  late 
f l0“'  R A-  Edited  by  his  Son,  G.  Gilbert 
Sampson  Low  & Co.  1879. 


Scott’s  family  were  what  were  then  called 
“ Methodists,”  later  “ Evangelicals,”  and  from 
his  own  account  lived  in  a state  of  great  social 
isolation  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  he  par- 
tially traces  to  the  hatred  of  what  was  called 
Methodism,  though  evidently  with  an  impression 
that  this  alone  did  not  quite  account  for  it. 


for  an  architect  to  whom  to  article  the  boy 
and  during  what  appears  to  have  been  a verj 
happy  period  at  his  uncle’s  charming  rectory 
at  a place  bearing  the  picturesque  and  sugges 
tive  name  of  Isenhampstead  Latimers,  Scoti 
became  acquainted  with  Stewart’s  “Athens,’ 
and  (as  far  as  he  remembered)  with  Hick- 
man’s  “ Gothic  Architecture,”  and  made  some  pro 
gross  in  architectural  drawing.  He  was  the) 


■n,  , . , . ..  „ V.  gross  in  arcmceccurai  drawing.  He  was  th 

Fr°m  h,s  description  of  h,s  mother  (a  very  articled  to  Mr.  Edmeston,  “belter  known  as 
£e.T^4g“re  m,.tteie,  eaI,y  we  poet  than  an  architect, ” on  the  reeommendatii 


should  imagine  that  there  would  have  been 
about  the  family  something  of  the  reserve  (and 
the  consequent  misunderstanding  by  others) 
which  often  accompanies  characters  at  once 
original,  self-respecting,  and  rather  quiet  and 
regular  in  habits;  people  who  will  not  make 
friends  of  those  who  are  at  all  below  them  in 
station,  and  may  by  their  social  equals  be 
regarded  as  deficient  in  social  amenity  and 
companionable  qualities.  It  is  a kind  of  family 
character  often  found  associated  with  solid  and 
exceptional  abilities  and  marked  individuality. 
Scott’s  description  of  the  old  “ high-and-dry  ” 
clergy,  and  his  analysis  of  their  probable  ideas 
and  motives,  tally  precisely  with  what  we  learn 
of  them  from  some  other  sources,  and  display 
a good  deal  of  observation  and  a certain  dry 
humour. 

The  various  details  as  to  the  persons  con- 
nected with  Scott,  either  by  family  or  associa- 
tion, in  these  early  years  of  his  life,  have  a good 
deal  of  interest,  and  are  given  with  occasionally 
| very  lifelike  touches  of  character ; but  we  must 


of  the  travelling  agent  to  the  Bible  Society 
who  told  them  there  was  hardly  a religioui 
architect  in  London,*  and  apparently  must  havi 
recommended  Mr.  Edmeston  as  the  one  pioui 
practitioner  to  be  found.  And  to  this  gentle 
man  he  accordingly  went  in  1827,  living  witl 
his  master’s  family  at  their  own  house,  as  wel 
as  working  in  the  office. 

The  first  remark  which  he  remembered  his 
new  master  making  was,  that  the  cost  of  Gothic 
architecture  was  so  great  as  to  be  prohibitory ; 
that  he  had  tried  it  at  a Dissenting  chapel,  and 
that  the  mere  cementing  of  the  exterior  “ had 
amounted  to  a sum  which  he  named  with  evi- 
dent dismay.”  On  being  asked  next  day  to 
walk  out  and  see  some  of  the  work  that  was 
going  on,  Scott  found  that  his  fairy  visions  in 
regard  to  architecture  were  for  the  present  die- 


Mr.  EdmeBton  was,  we  may  observe,  a writer  of  evai 
gelical  hymns,  which  used  to  be  familiar  in  the  collectioi 
of  the  day,  and  some  of  which  are  of  real  beauty  of  feelir 
from  their  own  point  of  view : at  least,  as  Scott  calls  hu 
“ “poet,”  wo  presume  he  was  the  author  of  these. 
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sipated  ; the  romance  of  architecture  reducing 
itself  to  some  common-place  brick  houses,  with 
cemented  porticos.  He  admits,  however,  that 
the  entire  want  of  any  taste  at  all  in  the  office 
at  which  he  was  articled  may  have  been  an 
advantage  in  leaving  him  free  to  pursue  and 
develop©  his  own  ideas  ; and  to  the  weli-meant 
kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmeston  he . bears 
testimony.  The  examination  and  sketching  ot 
buildings  in  and  around  London,  such  as  wer 
within  tolerably  easy  reach  in  those  days  {bt. 
Alban’s  pre-eminently),  formed  the  antidote  o 
supplement  to  the  office  teaching.  While  serving 
his  time  at  Mr.  Edmeston’s,  a builder  named 
Moffatt,  whohaddone  work  for  Edmeston,  induced 
the  latter  to  take  his  son  as  a pupil ; and  it  is 
probable  that  the  practical  cleverness  and  readi- 
ness in  regard  to  everything  connected  with 
construction  which  this  youth  possessed  had 
considerable  influence  on  his  office  companion. 
Scott  mentions  a little  later  his  entering  for  a 
time  into  connexion  with  Messrs.  Grissell  & reto, 
the  contractors,  giving  them  such  services  as  he 
could  in  return  for  the  run  of  their  workshops 
and  their  buildings,  and  speaks  very  strongly 
of  the  advantages  in  the  understanding  of  prac- 
tical work  which  he  derived  from  this,  arrange- 
ment. Ho  had  once  to  assist  two  eminent  sur- 
veyors in  measuring  up  all  the  work  in  a row  of 
houses  for  the  firm ; and,  he  says,  “ a most 
valuable  lesson  it  was.”  We  may  call  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  rising  architects  of  the 
exclusively  cesthetic  school  to  this.  Scott  a 
subsequent  fame  was  not  made  as  what  is 
generally  called  a specially  “ practical  ” archi- 
tect, yet  we  see  what  an  idea  he  had,  writing 
years  afterwards,  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
prosaic  practical  training.  His  taste,  at  the 
period  immediately  after  leaving  Grissell  & Peto, 
he  says,  was  quite  chilled  by  the  effects  upon 
him  of  the  next  gentleman  to  whom  he  acted  as 
assistant,  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  been  with  Sir 
R.  Smirke,  and  had  imbibed  what  Scott  calls 
“Smirkism”;  though  in  using  the  expression, 
and  in  the  meaning  obviously  implied,  he  was 
probably  expressing  rather  his  feeling  in  looking 
back  to  that  period  than  his  feeling  at  the  time. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Scott  got  into 
practice  were  as  singularly  unpromising  of,  and 
at  variance  with,  his  future  career  as  were  those 
of  his  professional  apprenticeship.  He  obtained, 
through  circumstances  which  are  related,  the 
appointment  of  architect  to  four  Union  work- 
houses, not  without  diligent  canvassing  of  every 
guardian ; and  when  the  work  began  to  be  such 
as  to  require  another  hand,  he  engaged  Mr. 
Moffatt  to  help  him,  and  eventually  made  the 
latter  resident  superintendent  of  some  buildings 
within  a few  miles  of  each  other.  Moffatt  in 
turn  attracted  the  goodwill  of  an  influential 
gentleman  in  Wiltshire,  and  through  him  obtained 
a workhouse  architect’s  position  himself.  The 
state  of  things  thus  created  was  somewhat 
“ anomalous,”  as  Scott  says  : Moffatt  was 
assistant  or  clerk  of  works  to  him  on  some 
buildings,  and  was  architect  for  other  buildings, 
the  plans  of  which  were  drawn  at  Scott’s  office. 
Moffatt  then  proposed  the  partnership  which 
was  shortly  afterwards  entered  into. 

Mr.  Moffatt  appears  to  have  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  Union-hunting,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  read  between  the  lines,  even 
without  the  traditions  which  are  extant,  to  see 
that  this  must  have  been  a period  of  getting 
hold  of  work  anyhow,  hunting  it  down,  and  that 
neither  partner  could  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  too  particular  or  sensitive  in  regard  to  the 
means  of  influencing  committees  and  guardians. 
According  to  Scott’s  description  (which  we 
confess  we  take  a little  cum  grano)  it  was  the 
recognised  practice  at  that  time  for  architects 
in  Union  competitions  to  canvass  and  fight  their 
way  to  the  reception  of  their  plans  by  any  and 
every  means  that  pertinacity  could  suggest; 
whether  this  was  quite  the  case,  or  whether,  in 
fact,  Scott,  in  later  years,  writing  about  his  own 
practice,  preferred  to  think  that  he  only  did 
what  every  one  else  did,  we  should  imagine  was 
an  open  question.  To  Mr.  Moffatt’ s energy  at 
this  time  Scott  bears  strong  testimony,  and 
both  seem  to  have  lived  in  a perpetual 
hurry-scurry  after  work.  They  used  to  go 
to  Peele’s  Coffee  House  every  week  to  look 
up  notices  of  competitions;  then  one  partner 
went  down  to  the  spot  to  get  up  information, 
and  on  his  return  the  two  set  to  work  with 
violence  to  prepare  competition  drawings,  work- 
ing day  and  night ; then  more  travelling  about 
to  interview  guardians,  &c.  His  partner,  Scott 
• says,  was  most  successful  in  this  kind  of  fight- 
inf,  having  an  intuitive  perception  with  men 


to  aim  at  pleasing ; and  that  he  was  the  beat 
arranger  of  a plan,  the  hardest  worker,  and  the 
best  hand  at  advocating  the  merits  of  what  he 
had  to  prepare  of  any  man  the  writer  had 
known,  and  he  thinks  he  thoroughly  deserved  his 
success,  “though  it  naturally  won  him  a host 
of  enemies  and  traducers.”  This  style  of  doing 
the  thing  was  no  doubt  a pretty  sure  way  to 
success,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ; and 
the  world  judges  of  such  efforts  according  to 
their  success.  We  confess,  however,  that  we 
think  there  are  two  sides,— at  all. events,  that 
anotherside  is  worth  considering,— in  the  matter. 
People  may  say,  of  course,  that  the  man  who 
wishes  to  get  on  must  take  the  world  s way ; 
and  we  may  be  told  that,  but  for  this] 
diligent  pushing,  Scott’s  subsequent  successful 
career  might  never  have  been  brought  about 
at  all.  But  we  can  hardly  blame  those  who 
would  feel  that  the  whole  thing,  at  this  point, 
ia  not  very  dignified;  and  if  architecture  is  to 
be  carried  on  as  the  profession  of  a gentleman 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  we  feel  sure  that 
many  a high-minded  man  would  rather  see  his 
son  make  a very  moderate  and  slow  success  m 
a quiet  way  than  see  him  lay  the  foundation  of 
a brilliant  practice  by  jumping  about  after 
everybody  who  has  anything  to  give,  and  elbow- 
ing others  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a fact  that 
some  of  the  most  successful  practices,  we  have 
heard  of  have  been  originated  in  this  kind  ot 
way,  and  the  public  judge  by  the  event  and 
prefer  a man  who  has  been  successful  without 
being  too  curious  as  to  the  means ; but  we  may 
also  be  allowed  to  observe,  which  we  do  with 
certain  inward  feelings  not  altogether  of  pride 
or  pleasure,  that  architecture  is  the  only  occu- 
pation taking  rank  as  a liberal  profession  m 
which  this  kind  of  pertinacity  is  so  much 
practised  and  is  so  successful.  A physician  or 
a barrister  who  would  take  the  same  kind  of 
means  for  getting  together  a clientele  would 
probably  be  very  much  snubbed  by  the  objects 
of  his  efforts,  and  would  certainly  lose  caste 
hopelessly  with  his  professional  brethren.  VYe 
commend  this  view  of  the  matter  to  the  young 
architect  anxious  for  practice,  and  on  the  whole 
we  do  not  say  to  him,  in  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  biography  of  a successful  architect,  Go 
thou  and  do  likewise.”  Dignity  and  self-respect 
are  something,  and  to  part  with  them  to  grasp 
a rapid  success  may  be  paying  too  dear  for  one  s 
whistle.  , _ ,, 

We  do  not  wish,  of  course,  to  infer  that  bcott 
had  effected  this  exchange,  except  for  the  time 
being,  and  in  so  far  as  he  assisted  and  partook 
of  liis  partner’s  eager  chase  after  architectural 
o-ame.  At  the  same  time,  wo  may  just  say 
that  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Moffatt,  who  is,  we 
believe,  still  living,  has  been  a little  hardly 
treated.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  Scott  was 
very  much  indebted  to  him  in  the  getting 
together  of  his  practice,  and  the  subsequent 
story  of  the  dissolution  of  partnership  looks 
rather  as  if  he  was  cut  adrift  when  Scott  ob- 
tained credit  enough  and  work  enough  of  a 
higher  class  to  stand  alone.  The  announcement 
of  his  wish  to  dissolve  the  partnership  appears 
to  have  been  postponed  continually  by  Scott  in 
a sort  of  nervous  dread,  and  was  eventually 
brought  about  by  Mrs.  Scott  in  his  absence  and 
without  his  knowledge.  However,  we  cannot, 
of  course,  know  all  the  circumstances  which 
may  have  rendered  such  a course  necessary. 

The  subject  of  our  notice  confesses  that  he 
perpetrated  many  monstrosities  before  he  fairly 
came  to  his  Gothic.  The  first  work  which  he 
seems  to  have  looked  back  upon  with  satisfaction 
was  the  Martyrs’  Memorial  at  Oxford,  which 
came  somewhat  appropriately,  as  the  somewhat 
similar  monument  at  Waltham  Cross  had  been 
one  of  his  earliest  studies.  We  gave  a pretty 
complete  review  of  Scott’s  life  and  works  in  the 
number  of  this  journal  the  week  after  his  death, 
and  therefore  do  not  repeat  such  summarising 
or  criticism  now,  but  we  mention  this  particular 
work  in  consequence  of  the  little  story  connected 
with  the  choice  of  stone.  Scott  had  suggested 
that  in  the  district  there  would  possibly  be 
found  a stone  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  than 
those  over  which  the  committee  were  disputing, 
and  was  snubbed  by  Dr.  Bucklahd,  who  said 
that  no  one  who  knew  anything  of  geology  would 
have  thought  of  making  such  a suggestion. 
Scott,  however,  believed  in  his  own  practical 
experience,  and  went  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
which  resulted  in  his  being  taken  by  a quarry- 
foreman  to  the  very  description  of  stone  he 
wanted.  The  committee  at  once  adopted  it, 
“ and  in  their  next  report  attributed  the  happy 
discovery  to  the  pre-eminent  geological  skill  of 


Dr.  Buckland,” — a kind  of  proceeding  ij| 
will  surprise  no  architect  who  has  had  mi  j 
do  with  committees. 

The  brief  advice  to  architects  engaged  rrj 
pairing  old  work,  in  regard  to  its  pra  i] 
handling,  given  at  page  99,  should  be  tool  [ 
and  made  note  of  by  every  young  arcti 
Interesting  in  another  way  are  the  refla.i 
in  regard  to  the  Camden  Society  and  their  b i.  j 
and  high-handed  proceedings,  and  he  tells  £ ^ 
of  their  criticising  one  of  his  churches  for, 
posed  errors  which  it  did  not  contain, 
fending  themselves  by  the  statement  than 
had  only  an  imperfect  lithograph  to  go  b ; 
that  this  was  the  architect’s  fault  for  not  In 
submitted  his  plans  for  examination! 

| We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  oli 
remarks  in  regard  to  some  of  the  great;  ;i 
tested  events  in  publio  building  in  which ‘i 
was  concerned,  and  upon  which  his  1 1 
thoughts  are  given  here.  The  whole  b n 
the  Foreign  Office  affair1  is  told  at  some.  IS 
and  with  an  obvious  bitterness  that  is  t 
understandable  and  excusable.  Scotty 
what  is  evidently  intended  tacitly  (thorn! 
so  expressed)  as  an  answer  to  the  man: ; 
as  he  must  have  known,  thought  that  he  r. 
have  better  consulted  his  own  fame  and  hi 
fessional  dignity  by  declining  to  carry  cS 
building  in  a style  he  disapproved  of,  a,', 
long  been  practically  unacquainted  witijj 
says  that  “ to  have  done  so  would  have  *S( 
give  up  a sort  of  property  that  Provided^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  my  family,  and  wo. 
simply  rewarding  my  professional  opponee 
their  unprecedented  attempt  to  wrest  tfl 
from  the  hands  of  a brother  architect,”  & "■ 
the  professional  opponents  referred  to  v> 1 
do  not  profess  to  know  clearly  ; the  otbs 
of  the  argument  seems  to  us  rather  douh 
the  part  of  a man  who  could  not  have  <i 
want  of  means,  and  who  had  almost  sta'i 
professional  repute  on  Gothic.  The  stori. 
Albert  Memorial  is  very  fully  illustrated, nV 
out  pretty  smart  raps  at  those  whom  S.irir 
calls  his  revilers.  The  remark  most  dirij 
the  point  as  throwing  light  upon  the  meij 
defects  of  the  work,  is  that  “ my  notion,  tl 
good  or  bad,  was  for  once  to  real 
‘jeweller’s  architecture’  [the  architecj 
model  shrines,  &c.]  in  a structure  of  f f 
and  this  has  furnished  the  very  keynot 
design  and  of  its  execution.”  It  apper 
thatthis  sentence  is  also  the  keynote  to 
appointment  which  has  been  felt  by  so  r 
the  structure  as  a whole.  He  rather  to  „ 
pats  on  the  back  Mr.  Armstead,  whose  h. 
on  the  south  and  east  sides  form  the  pajj 
work  best  worth  a visit  to  see.  What  h; 
by  saying,  in  referring  to  the  conceef 
beams  supporting  the  spire,  that  such  cu 
supports  were  common  to  all  such  struo 
the  Middle  ages,  we  cannot  understand.  (| 
seems  to  have  settled  it  that  the  Albert  Jr  i 
was  his  great  work,  and  avers  that  it  was; 
by  criticisms  predetermined  and  prem-: 
some  of  which  “ were  groundless,  somai 
some  merely  stupid,  and  most  of  then 
malicious.”  Is  this  a “ fair  and  unprejii 
way  of  putting  the  case  ? . The  accoun: 
Law  Courts  competition  is  marked  b 
considerable  satisfaction  with  his  ovn 
quite  excusable  ia  private  writing  for 
family,  but  not  so  wise  to  publish  ; and 
somewhat  courageous  in  saying  that  Mm 
design  was  what  “ no  one  approved  of.  ij 
or  two  further  we  read  that  “ a race  or  d' 
of  me  and  of  my  work  has  arisen,  the  m 
whom  say  that  I have  fallen  off  since  n 
by  Lord  Palmerston.  I do  not  think  t, 
be  any  ground  for  this  statement,  as  soi 
best  works  are  of  subsequent  date,  £,| 
of  the  best  works  follows.  This,  we  tj 
suggest  to  scoffers  the  Archbishop  m «| 
The  point  in  which  Scott  was  faciu\ 
was  in  his  complete  and  apparently, 
insight  into  the  anatomy  and  desi|« 
cathedrals  and  churches  he  was  calk 
to  restore.  We  should  have  been  weh 
had  space  permitted,  to  have  gone  thro, 
of  his  remarks  on  his  cathedral  worK. 
of  which,  we  may  quote  one  instance  \ 
Dean  of  Chichester  gives  in  his  pretac 
Scott  came  to  look  at  a certain  ckurchi 
ohe  Dean  was  then  interested,  after  a i< 
below,  they  went  on  to  the  leads, ?at 
■lurvey  of  the  roof.  ‘“What is  1 
mddenly,  directing  his  glass  to  the  si 
he  gable.  I volunteered  the  stateme. 
vas  the  ruined  fragment  of  a former, 
mch  it  seemed.  ‘ That  was  neve  1 
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he  at  la3t  said  thoughtfully,  ‘ it  is  part 
lie  tracery  of  a window.  I can  see  the 
yy  for  the  insertion  of  the  glass.’  To  be 
.j,  it  proved  to  be,  as  he  at  once  suspected, 
imo  necessary  clue  to  the  restoration  of  the 
(window.  On  the  window-sill,  which  was 
iy combed  with  decay,  his  practised  eye  had 
i;dy  distinguished  traces  of  four  mullions. 

more  fragments  were  found  built  into 
I /all,  and  the  entire  window  for  the  archi- 
ll1 purpose  was  recovered.”  It  was  this 
Ijty  of  seeing  at  once  everything  that  was 
|p  seen  that  could  throw  a light  on  the 
uinl  design  of  a half-ruined  structure,  which 
jjso  peculiarly  developed  in  him  that  the 
hut  building  seemed  to  come  at  his  call, 
ire  are  points,  however,  which  are  not  so 
iJ-able,  which  find  illustration  in  this  auto- 
wphy,  and  which  will  hardly  tend  to 

I his  reputation  for  knowledge.  He  was 
jjertainly  below  the  usual  standard  of  the 
^sion  in  regard  to  matters  of  general 
Ijiotual  interest,  but  his  views  and  observa- 
tion important  subjects  beyond  the  profes- 
iire  disappointing.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
liat  his  account  of  his  pleasure  in  talking  to 
lold  German  philosopher  named  Schopen- 
r rwho,  however,  was  “nnhappily  an 

without  apparently  the  slightest  sus- 

II  he  is  speaking  of  a man  who  fills  a 
I more  important  place  in  modern  intel- 
|1  Europe  than  Scott  or  any  other  modern 
i|sct.  The  entire  want  of  recognition  of 
Who  were  of  any  service  to  him  cannot 
V remarked.  Mr.  Bruoe  Allen,  who  had 
I more  than  any  one  else  to  do  with  getting 
>1  Architectural  Museum,  is  merely  referred 

: a “ strange  person  ” who  called  on  him 
it;  and  while  there  are  continual  bitter 
cs  about  his  assailants  among  the 
lls,  there  is  not  one  word  of  recogni- 
If  the  help  which  he  received  from 
^journals  when  he  most  wanted  it,— 
Ijrhich  he  urgently  entreated  in  letters 
| as  his  professional  life  or  death  for 
tpment  depended  on  an  editor’s  good-will. 
<e  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
nt  little  undignified  in  the  frequent  impu- 

I of  malice  and  reviling,  and  other  strong 
!| in  reference  to  criticism  which  in  the 
!yas  probably  as  honest  as  criticism,  as 
- >rld  goes,  usually  is.  “ This  great  com- 

I I (the  Law  Courts)  “ did  me  harm, 

< as  a conspicuous  non- success,  and  as 
yig  me  to  the  gibes  of  enemies,  whom  I 
IJioceutly  supposed  not  to  exist,  but  whom 
?l  brought  out  of  their  lurking-places.” 
Really  Scott  had  no  enemies  more  than 
km  who  had  raised  himself  to  a conspi- 
*>lace  usually  has ; and  he  had  far  more 
dwn  way  in  the  world,  professionally,  than 
e to  more  than  one  man  in  half  a century 

He  was  quite  right  in  what  he  said  as 
Ipssional  men  writing  down  each  other  in 
| prints,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
<hd  that  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
(lat  he  sometimes  fancied  private  injuries 
fairness  from  professional  compeers  in 
Inhere  there  was  no  unfair  intention. 

| more  remarks  : one  is,  that  we  highly 
'1’ovo  of  the  proposition  made  on  p.  176, 
1,010  ought  to  be  two  Professors  of  Archi- 
ll afc  the  Royal  Academy,  “ one  for  Classic, 
Bier  for  Gothic  architecture.”  Nothing 
^I-advised  was  ever  said.  A man  who  can 
iy  understand  one  can  understand  the 
‘r, and  to  consider  them  entirely  apart  is  to 
T , the  meaning  and  history  of  Gothic. 
ial  remark  is  merely  the  quotation  of  an 
ij  e auent  a late  brilliant  ecclesiastic.  At 
pr-table,  referring  to  a church  thought  to 
:,a  daugerous  condition,  some  one  said, 

I a mercy  it  was  the  tower  did  not  fall 
. the  bishop’s  visitation.”  “ Not  at  all,” 
a barrister  who  was  present,  “ I’d  match 
i u i a fal,i°g  church  with  any  man.” 

■;cl  to  ask  who  “ Sam  ” was. 
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ART  AND  THE  ART- WORKMAN  AT  THE 
MANSION  HOUSE. 

As  luck  will  have  it, — may  we  say  it  ? — there 
turn  up  every  now  and  then  opportunities  of 
looking  into  both  the  past  aud  present  of  things, 
artistic  and  otherwise,  contrasted.  It  is  from 
out-of-the-way  places,  and  from  those  who 
perhaps  do  not  altogether  estimate  at  its  true 
value  what  they  do  so  kindly,  that  this  help 
towards  a better  knowledge  of  things  at  times 
comes.  In  all  trades  and  vocations  where  art 
can  possibly  find  a place,  we  discover-, — if  we 
but  look  for  it,  and  do  a little  in  the  way  of 
research,  as  we  go  into  and  back  into  its 
history,  that  art,  and  fine  art  too,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  making  of  the  very  commonest  things, 
and  in  objects  wherein  no  one  nowadays  thinks 
for  a moment  of  looking  for  it.  That  this  is  a 
tact  but  few,  if  any,  will  dispute  who  but  go  a 
little  below  the  mere  surface,  aud  none  will  do 
so,  certainly,  who  looked,  even  superficially, 
into  the  exhibition,  at  the  Mansion  Houso,  of  the 
past  and  present  of  coach  and  carriage  build- 
mg,  and  at  both  English  and  foreign  carriage 
building,  as  there  seen.  We  propose  to  noto  a 
tew  things  in  and  about  it,  not  so  patent  to  all 
as  perhaps  might  be,  but  which  will,  wo  think, 
have  their  value,  and  perhaps  aid  in  the  better 
appreciation  of  such  displays,  and  may,  we  can 
but  hope,  lead  to  their  multiplication  and  wider 
extension.  No  trade  in  which  art  does  or  can 
find  a place  should  be  neglected,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  thoso  concerned  iu  it  as  for  the  public. 

That  we  should  be  but  poorly  off  without 
antique  ’ art,  to  use  a general  term,  is  quite 
certain,  and  but  few,  perhaps,  fully  estimate 
what  it  has  done,  and  yet  may  do,  for  us,  and 
for  modern  art  and  art-workmanship.  It  has, 
perhaps,  hardly  as  yet  commenced  its  work  iu 
its  true  and  legitimate  sense,  though  wo  have 
no  wish  whatever  to  underrate  what  it  has  done, 
and  what  is  owed  by  modern  men  to  it.  We 
are,  of  course,  not  speaking  here  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art  merely,  but  of  past  art  generally, 
and  of  the  past  methods  of  art  production  as 
contrasted  with  the  present.  Of  tho  whole 
rango  of  Gothic,  how  much  might  be  said,  from 
its  earliest  to  its  latest,  and  how  much  of  the 
Renaissance,  all  Europe  over.  We  speak  here, 
too,  not  so  much  of  tho  forms  to  be  found  in  the 
old  art,  wherever  found,  but  of  their  mode  of 
production,  and  of  the  action  of  the  workman  in 
that  production.  In  this  interesting  exhibition 
we  see,  even  in  drawings  and  etchings,  and  pic- 
tured representations,  how  very  different  all 
this  was  from  that  of  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
duction, and  how  all  things  fell,  as  it  were,  into 
the  general  course  of  art-thought  and  feeling 
current  at  the  time  in  which  the  objects  were 
produced.  Indeed,  small  as  this  exhibition  of 
the  coachmakers’  art  at  the  Mansion  House 
was,  in  it  might  bo  discovered  not  alone  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  executive  workman  on 
his  age,  but  of  that  age  on  him. 

We  scarcely  know  where  to  point,  as  the 
objects  exhibited,  got  together  for  the  most 
part  by  chance,  and  placed  without  chronological 
sequence,  are  difficult  of  analysis.  We  might 
note  first,  as  that  nearest  to  hand,  and  a simple 
matter,  an  engraving  showing  the  Strand  as  it 
appeared  in  the  year  of  grace  1713,  and  on 
the  precise  7th  of  July  iu  that  year,  when 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  went  in  solemn 
procession  to  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  the  days 
of  _ Queen  Anne,  the  whole  of  the  “ charity 
children  ” of  London  being  provided  with 
seats  to  view  the  procession."  This  representa- 
tion  of  things  as  they  were  was  drawn  and 
engraved  by  G.  Virtue,  and  is  without  doubt 
sufficiently  authentic.  It  contains  a long  length 
of  the  procession,  and  of  the  qnaint  carriages 
and  coaches  which  went  to  make  it  up,  and 
shows  us  how  things  have  changed,  and  how 
out  of  the  way,  and  from  almost  another  world, 
such  a show  would  now-a-days  seem.  Such 
locomotion  cannot  now-a-days  be  imagined,  nor 
can  the  special  forms  of  it.  All  is  alike  quaint 
and  harmonious,  the  buildings,  the  men  and 
women,  and  the  street  itself.  How  -was  this  ? 
Had  this  very  procession  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  is  here  depicted  in  a drawing, 
been  sculptured  on  marble  blocks,  in  the  front 
and  sides  of  a great  temple,  as  in  Greek  days, 
we  should  doubtless  dwell  on  it  with  far  more 
of  interest,  and  see  more  in  it ; but  even  as  it 
is,  it  may  read  no  Blight  or  uninstructive 
lesson. 

It  is  a pity,  indeed,  that  this  procession  was 
not  sculptured,  and  that  we  must  needs  content 
ourselves  with  its  representation  and  embodi- 


ment on  a sheet  of  fragile  paper,  and  open  to 

Hon^  °Dy  f°r  a few  da^a  afc  tho  Mansion 
House.  The  men  of  England,  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  were  not  Greeks,  that  is  certain  : 
neither  are  we  of  the  present  day.  Here  we 
see  onr  own  work  Let  ns  go  a little  further, 
toi  we  can  but  make  note  of  a thing  here  and 
th?r-  . Thero  ^aa  nothiog  iu  the  whole  of  this 
exhibition  of  the  past  and  present  of  coach 
building  and  construction  more  notable,  even  as 
seen  in  engraving  and  drawing,  than  the  action 
ot  the  hand  of  the  artist  workman  in  tho  past 
of  such  work,  and  the  action  of  the  all-powerful 
machine  in  the  present,  and  of  the  action  of 
the  workman  as  simply  a part  of  it ; and  it  is 
certain  that  this  fact  is  now  more  or  less  appre- 
ciated ; for  close  to  this  “ procession  ” there  is 
a panel  of  French  carvings,  which  professes,  and 
ffiudly  too,  to  be  the  result  of  a patented  or 
other  such  process,  and  to  rival  « machine- work” 
in  accuracy  and  finish.  And  this  in  reality  it 
doeg,  and  it  must  have  been  useful  to  the 
student  to  compare  it  carefully  with  some 
specimens  of  carving  in  wood  scattered  through 
tho  Mansion  House  rooms  every  here  and  there, 
from  a variety  of  hands  and  places  and  objects, 
and  perhaps  more  than  this  with  tlie  carvings 
as  photographed  from  so  many  other  objects 
from  different  places  and  by  different  hands. 

We  have  gone  with  some  care  through  this 
collection,  and  selected  for  notice  and  com- 
parison much  that  was  noteworthy.  We  may 
usefully  call  attention  to  two  or  three  of  these, 
for  they  well  deserve  study  from  those  who 
nowadays  do  such  work,  as  rivals,  if  not  as 
imitators.  In  the  magnificent  state-coach  of 
King  Jean  V.  of  Portugal,  of  the  date  of  1706, 
both  the  front  and  back,  as  well  as  the  sides  of 
the  carriage,  are  covered  with  elaborate  and 
beautiful  carving,  too  intricate  to  be  described, 
but  altogether  harmonious,  and  fitted  for  its 
place  and  purpose  as  the  decoration  of  a state- 
coa^h.  Tho  workman  here  must  have  been  an 
artist,  with  head  to  comprehend  the  work,  and 
a hand  to  execute  it.  Fine  and  noble  work  is 
simply  not  confined  to  any  special  place  or  time, 
but  is  the  product  of  all  places  and  times, — if 
but  the  right  way  of  work  is  fully  carried  into 
practice,  and  both  the  mind  aud  hand  are  work- 
ing together.  We  point  to  this  sumptuous 
carriage  not  because  it  was  singular  and  alone  in 
this  display,  for  there  were  many  others  equally 
noteworthy  and  ingenious.  Close  to  it  was  a 
photograph  of  the  “funeral  car”  of  Austria, 
and  solemn  as  the  sight  of  such  must  always 
be,  when  so  much  has  been  done  to  enhance  its 
impressiveness,  it  is  impossible  not  to  institute 
comparisons,  and  to  feel  how  much  remains  to 
be  “invented,” — shall  we  say  P — even  here,  and 
bow  much  is  due,  and  needs  must  be  due,  to  tho 
executive  workman. 

Coach-building  and  carving,  and  art-work- 
mansliip,  are  thus,  as  we  see,  not  for  the  living 
alone,  but  for  tlie  dead ; and  we  can  but  note 
how  well  they  have  been  provided  for,  the 
“funeral  procession”  never  lacking  a solemn 
display  of  some  kind  or  other  everywhere. 
Another  state-funeral  coach  was  from  Spain,  and 
some  ruder  ones  from  other  places,— for  the  exhi- 
bition comprehended  work  from  all  over  the 
world,  north  and  south,  east  and  west;  and 
“ workmanship,”  which  we  are  here  more  espe- 
cially calling  attention  to,  was  visible  from  all 
and  each  one  of  these,  and  all  served  to  show 
that  the  hand  of  the  workman  is  ever  ready  to 
follow  his  head  guidance  whenever  the  condi- 
tions are  sufficiently  favourable ; and  these 
state- carriages  thus  curiously  brought  together 
for  comparison  fully  bore  this  out.  We  have, 
by  way  of  illustration,  named  but  two  or  three 
items,  but  the  display  at  the  Mausion  House 
contained  a large  number  ; and  even  these 
might  well  be  added  to,  and  might  in  the  future 
be  made  to  form  a complete  collection  and 
fall  illustration  of  carriage-building  and  decora- 
tion,—from  the  rude  Turkish  bullock-carriage, 
to  the  coach  built  at  Milan  for  use  at  tho  wed- 
ding of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  “ Yoiture  de  Gala 
du  Roi^  Jean  V.,”  and  the  Earl  of  Kenmaro’s 
“ di'ag,” — each  having  a special  interest  of  some 
one  kind  or  another,  and  especially  of  workman- 
ship. 

Some  of  the  original  drawings  shown  here 
e would  note,  in  conclusion, — as  thoso  by 
Cipriani,— are  very  fine,  as  are  the  etchings,  and 
help  to  evidence  the  fact  that  true  artist-work 
is  not  confined  in  its  operation,  but  is  to  be 
found  everywhere.  Painting  is  here  seen  on  the 
panels  of  a state-coach  ; and  what  a pity  it  is 
that  this  action  of  the  artist-workman  is  not 
more  in  vogue,  and  that  encouragement  is  not 
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fo  tminters  in  the  Academy  sense  of  the 

simply  to  suspend  to 

b‘ ‘w  "would  earnestly  hope  tiat  this 
exhibition  of  art-work  at  the 
will  not  be  the  last,  and  that  in  enoh  year,  ha 
m p — the  authorities  there  will  aid  m arc 
matters  by  the  yearly  exhibition  of  art  by  the 
workman,  in  every  trade  in  its  due  turn 
in  which  art  and  art-workmanship  can  “ 
place.  We  forbear  at  present  to  name  them, 

as  they  must  need  occur  to  all  who  are  may 
way  interested  in  the  action  of  the  workman  as 
an  artist,  and  in  the  ■■  art  progress | ' or  move 
ment  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  mere 
cannot  be  a wider  or  a much  newer  field  wherein 
to  work,  and  none  certainly  of  more  interest  to 
a vast  trading  community  like  that  so  well 
represented  at  the  Mansion  House. 


a notes  on  building  construction. 

This  is  the  text -book  for  the  Honours 
Examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington  ; though,  ns -we  learn 
from  the  preface,  it  is  carried  beyond  the  limits 
of  what  would  be  required  for  preparation  for 
that  examination,  and  additional  information 
given,  such  as  may  make  it  a ™eful  book  “ 
reference  for  architect  and  engineer.  What  the 
book  professes  to  do  (on  which  head  the  com- 
piler is  strongly  desirous  to  guard  against 
misunderstanding)  is  to  “ deal  with  the  nature, 
characteristics,  qualities,  and  defects  of  the 
materials  used  in  building  and  engineering 
works,  and  to  describe  the  methods  of  exam- 
ining and  testing  such  materials.  The  volume 
is  of  course,  a compilation  from  the  information 
contained  in  various  practical  treatises ; and  a list 
of  the  principal  works  (a  very  long  and  full  list) 
which  have  been  adopted  as  authorities  is  given. 

The  very  length  of  this  list  suggests  the 
special  usefulness  and  convenience  of  a work 
like  the  one  before  us.  Few  people  in  active 
practice  possess  all  or  even  the  majority  of  the 
works  named,  or  would  have  time  to  study  them 
if  they  did  ; and  the  collection  of  a large  quan- 
tity of  the  information  spread  over  such  a 
number  of  theoretical  and  practical  books, 
and  its  compression  into  its  briefest  form,  and 
into  one  volume,  is  really  a very  useful  piece  of 

W Taking  the  first  section  of  the  book,  on  stone, 
we  find  the  subject  treated  briefly,  indeed,  but 
comprehensively,  almost  from  the  beginning; 
the  characteristics  of  good  building - stone 
generally  as  to  surface  and  texture  stated,  and 
the  influence  upon  its  durability  of  chemical 
composition  and  of  its  place  in  tbe  qnarry  strata 
(illustrated  by  a small  section  of  part  of  one  of  the 
Portland  stone  quarries).  A highly  useful  table 
of  various  methods  of  testing  stone  follows  under 
the  heading,  “Examination  of  Stone,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  ready  chemical  methods  are 
described  of  forming  a judgment  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  a stone  to  resist  special  conditions  of 
atmosphere,  tests  which  might  well  and  wisely 
be  more  often  employed  than  we  suspect  they 
are  There  would  be,  perhaps,  in  regard  to 
stone  to  be  used  in  London,  some  inconvenience 
in  acting  too  conscientiously  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  testing,  as  the  result  might  not 
improbably  be  to  prove  to  the  experimenter  that 
no  stone  whatever  could  last  in  that  smoke-laden 
and  chemically  .corrupted  atmosphere  Then 
follow  the  principal  species  of  stone,  under  the 
heads  of  granite,  slate,  sandstone,  limestone,  &c. 
In  each  case  the  general  qualities  of  that  class 
of  stone  are  described,  the  proportion  in  which 
its  various  constituents  Bhould  be  present,  the 
manner  of  dressing  and  testing  it ; and  to  this 
general  information  are  added  in  regard  to  each 
■class  a tabular  list  of  the  principal  quarries  in 
the  kingdom  from  which  that  stone  is  obtained, 
any  special  characteristics  of  the  quality  supplied 
by  Bpecial  quarries,  and  references  to  important 
and  accessible  buildings  or  engineering  works 
in  which  that  stone  is  known  to  be  employed. 
This  last  feature  of  the  book  is  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  value,  of  the  importance  of  which  the 
compiler  is  well  aware,  and  he  draws  atten- 
tion in  the  opening  remarks  on  this  section  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  tables  have  been 
prepared.  They  include,  it  appears,  all  the  quar- 
ries reported  upon  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
who  selected  the  stone  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment (not  a very  satisfactory  instance  of  the  sac- 


ctenful  result  of  a Government  commission,  by  the 
wav)  and  the  list  was  rendered  more  complete  by 
."formation  collected  from 

authorities,  and  frnm  what  was  ' with  a the 
knowledge  of  the  compiler  himself.  The  list 
thus  formed  was  farther  completed,  as  far  as 
Dossible  by  comparison  with  specimens  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn-Btrect 
“ d wa“  then  sent  to  a great  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  be  checked  and  supplemented  by 
nrofesrional  men  having  local  knowledge,  and. 
was  also  submitted  to  a London  stone  merchant 
c^great  experience,  and  special  information  was 
obtained  from  experienced  persons  in  regard  to 
any  Important  varieties  of  stone  of  which  the 
winter  had  no  personal  knowledge.  This,  which 
il  the  writer's  statement  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  tables  were  1 [“"the 

cient  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 

nublication  of  tabular  information  on  such  a 
subject  and  a commendable  trouble  and  pains 
bestowed  in  making  it  as  far  as  possible ^oorrect 
which  deserves  recognition,  and  which,  it  we 
Tre  to  take  it  as  a specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  book  generally  is  got  np,  1D°re^ 
our  opinion  as  to  its  general  value  as  a book  of 

^TtTsTctioi.  ou  bricks  is  treated  in  the  same 
comprehensive  manner,  with  a brief  description 
o?  the  varieties  of  bricks  in  the  market,  the 
processes  of  brickmaking,  the  characteristic I of 
good  bricks,  and  tables  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  tie  absorption  of  various  bnck^and 

their  resistance  to  compression.  The  diagrams 
or  illustrations  are,  however,  not  very  exact  m 
their  representation  of  tbe  “ ; 

In  reference  to  the  size  and  weight  of  pricks  it 
is  observed  that  this  has  been  P™°ti°aliy  ®xed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  regard  to  which  point 
WO  may  remark  (as  we  have  remarked  before) 
on  the  undesirable  manner  in  which  the  taste  of 
the  architect,  and  even  his  judgment  in  regard 
to  practical  conditions  of  building,  is  hampered 
by  this  mechanical  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  sum, 
so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  ‘bose  wbo 
may  have  a preference,  with  whatever  good 
reason,  for  a different  proportion  of  black,  to 
obtain  it  at  any  price.  It  is  partly  °WIn? 
this  legal  uniformity  as  to  the  size  of  bricks 
that  our  brick  streets  look  so  exceedingly  dull 
and  monotonous,— a defect  which  in  the  more 


doubt  if  any  student  will  learn  from  thesenl 
the  reason  for  the  process  of  slaking  ; he  « 
that  by  slaking,  a pure  lime  is  reduced  to  p"t 
and  greatly  increased  in  volume,  and  by]),j 
two  and  two  together  from  different  p:jj 
the  book  he  may  with  some  difficulty  nu  i 
what  function  the  slaking  has  in  thetff 
object  of  the  process,  but  he  is  nowhere:; 
so  many  words : he  will  lay  down  the  boil: 
the  perception  that  slaking  is  a necessai 
of  the  process,  but  he  will  hardly  undo 
why,  for  anything  that  is  told  him.  1 
scription  of  the  chemical  action  which  re 
the  setting  and  the  hardening  of  the. 
or  mortar  is,  however,  much  more 
given  (p.  221)  than  we  have  generally  i 
we  have  seen  books,  and  those  by  peo 
would  have  been  supposed  to  be  gd, 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  from  y. 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  for  an;- 
find  out  what  the  setting  process  real; 
though  the  author  obviously  intended  to  = 
it,  and  probably  thought  he  had  done  8)1 
is  very  much  the  case  with  Burnell  s i 
limes  and  cements,  from  which  some  pay 
iaformation  given  in  this  volume  is  o 
borrowed,  sometimes  in  nearly  the  sain 
The  sections  dealing  with  iron  and: 
filling,  of  course,  a large  portion  of  £ 
seem  to  be  very  clearly,  fully,  and  cop 
done,  a great  deal  of  information  being  i| 
regard  to  iron,  not  merely  as  to  its  actc 
ties  and  properties  generally  considered 
to  the  special  qualities,  prices,  and  be 
special  manufacturers ; such  information 
be  of  use,  in  fact,  in  specifying.  An 
test  results  from  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  imm 
lection  of  experiments  are  tabulated.  . 
to  timber,  the  compiler  has  obviouslu 
largely  on  Mr.  Laslett’s  book,  whicn 
viewed  some  time  ago,  and  which  is 1 
the  best  accessible  authority  on  the: 
We  can  hardly  review  in  detail  a book 
professedly  a compilation,  and  not  orig 
ter : it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  com 
in  the  main  seems  excellently  done,  for 
useful  book,  and  does  credit  to  the  • 
pains  of  its  anonymous  compilers. 


and  monotonous,  «■  , ,, 

costly  of  brick  houses  is  being  relieved  by  the 
extensive  nse  of  moulded  and * 


extensive  usb  ui  

but  this  is  too  costly  an  expedient  for  ordinary 
street-building,  which  is  accordingly  left  to  its 
unrelieved  monotony  of  character  and  surface. 

A little  wholesome  liberty  and  variety  of  prac- 
tice in  regard  to  brickmaking  would  do  some- 
thin*  to  render  onr  streets  more  characteristic, 
relatively  speaking ; and  our  own  opinion  is  that 
a thinner  and  flatter  brick  makes  an  absolutely 
better  wall,  as  it  most  certainly  makes  a more 
picturesque  and  agreeable  one  in  appearance, 

than  the  normal  pattern. 

The  portion  of  the  book  treating  of  the  dith- 
cult  subject  of  limes,  cements,  and  mortars  does 
not  seem  quite  so  consecutive  and  readily  com- 
prehensible to  the  nninstructed  reader  as  the 
previous  portions,  thongh  it  is  more  so  than 
many  instruction  essays  on  this  subject.  We 
call  the  subject  “ difficult, ’’  because  it  seems  so 
difficult  to  state  lucidly  in  print,  though  that  may 
be  partly  the  fault  of  the  writer  rather  than  of 
the  subject  itself;  it  certainly  is  the  case,  that  in 
essays  written  to  explain  the  constitution  and 
action  of  cements  and  mortars,  there  seems  in 
general  to  be  a remarkable  want  of  clearness 
and  logic:  authors  forget  that  the  learner  is 
supposed  to  know  nothing  about  it,  and  omit  to 
point  out  what  it  is  that  is  looked  for  from  the 
chemical  action  of  the  materials,  or  why  certain 
action  should  produce  the  results  required.  In 
the  work  before  us  there  is  more  lucidity  than 
in  many  treatises  on  this  head,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  combined  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  materials  with 
that  of  the  constituents  themselves,  instead  of 
keeping  them  sixty  or  seventy  pages  apart. 
Over  and  over  again  we  have  looked  in  books 
dealing  with  this  subject  for  some  clear 
consecutive  account  of  the  mode  of  acting 
of  cements  and  mortars,  such  as  would  be 
intelligible  to  any  one  previously  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  but  never  seem  to 
find  it ; people  who  write  about  it  always  seem 
to  be  more  or  less  muddle-headed  in  regard  to 
their  way  ,of  expressing  themselves,  and  drop 
a link  in  the  chain,  or  forget  that  some  par- 
ticular point  which  is  a matter  of  course  to 
themselves  will  not  he  so  to  the  student  coming 
to  them  for  information.  For  example,  we 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  S 
It  is  to  the  undoubted  success  of  E 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  year. 
Parisians  owe  the  formation  of  the  Int'i 
Society,  which  has  just  opened  in  t t 
de  1’ Opera  its  first  exhibition,  m the  olj 
well-known  journal  V Art.  The  Fre  I 
generously  descended  from  their  habuli 
ference  of  our  insular  artistic  poi 
through  their  press,  have  expressed -fc 
that  these  exhibitions,— we  shall  she! 
another,  of  architectural  design ,— wih 
international,  and  that  “they  will  serv 

known  the  works  of  artists  from  hr 
Channel  with  whose  names  even  tt ; 
public  are  at  present  unfamiliar.  A 
Germany  contribute  also  their  quota| 
the  side  of  the  familiar  names  of  Linffll 
Hennesy,  Lockhart,  Fisher,  and  Mark/! 
with  those  of  Alt,  from  Vienna,  of 
Lembach,  from  Mnnicb,  and  of  Israels,! 
land  together  with  not  a few  famili 
names.  Each  of  the  exhibitions  w . 
open  during  three  months,  theenttt 
serving  for  a lottery,  which  will  be  dri.l 
last  day  of  the  exhibition,  the  fund 
from  which  are  to  be  employed  in  th 
of  a certain  number  of  the  works  exh;; 
fact,  a French  Art-Union.  The  idea  til 
met  with  encouragement  from  mg:: 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  with, 
tion  of  a few  cosmopolitan  collectors 
of  the  French  public  will  be  easily  u 
their  path  of  unswerving  admiral 
productions  of  the  artists  of  their  on 
who  are  already  increasing  in  such  j. 
that  among  the  more  thoughtful  mem 
artistic  world  not  a little  serious  ap: 
has  been  expressed.  In  larger  nut 
ever,  the  young  painters,— increase* 
year  or  so  by  an  influx  of  ^me"cV 
seen  crowding,  paint-box  in  han  , 
the  classic  quarter  which  surround 
TWnv  Arts:  and  the  Louvre  and  t 


tne  classic  quari/Bi  

Beaux  Arts;  and  the  Louvre  and 
bonrg  ; but  more  particularly  the  at, 
popular  painters,  are  crowded  wit  - 
rants,  who,  in  a very  large  numb* 
judging  by  their  exhibits  at  the < Sale 
far  have  stayed  at  home  and  song 
in  lines  of  life  for  which  their  limited, 
more  suitably  fitted  them. 
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Placed  in  such  a manner  as  to  purposely 
Iracfc  attention,  it  is  impossible  for  the  visitor 
the  Louvre, — and  what  is  better  than  a visit  to 
ii  national  collection  in  this  unnatural  weather, 
.en  Thomson,  were  he  alive,  would  doubtless 
! bethinking  himself  of  a new  and  copiously 
notated  edition  of  his  favourite  “ Seasons”  ? — 
[passing  down  the  broad  stairs  so  skilfully 
Hsed  by  Pierre  Lescot,  not  to  be  struck  with 
'eatly-written  announcement,  stating  that 
Ire  than  2,000  canvasses,  some  perfectly 
in,  others  sketched  npon,  and  left  by  the 

Iyists,  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
l,  and  if  not  removed  within,  &c.  This 
nber  of  foundlings  is  not  a little  astonishing, 
must  doubtless  be  the  accumulation  of 
;ny  years  ; if  so,  what  discoveries  might  not 
le  diligent  artist  make  ? Who  knows  but 
it  he  might  light  upon  some  unfinished  sketch 
ithe  far  from  able  brush  of  Thackeray  ? We 

[know  how  earnestly  in  his  youth  our  greatest 
elist  desired  to  become  a painter,  and  how 
_ay  painful  hours  he  spent  at  the  Louvre, 
jire  he  was  often  seen  hard  at  work.  Those 
■e  the  thoughtful  jolly  years  of  his  student 
> which  he  passed  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
aes  of  which  he  has  immortalised  in  more 
a one  of  his  inimitable  works. 
peakiDg  of  Thackeray,  it  was  impossible,  the 
jr  day,  in  listening  to  the  perfect  music  of  the 
de  Ropublicaine  amidst  the  summer  shower 
ailing  petals  from  the  chestnut-trees  of  the 
:embourg  gardens,  where  this  famous  band 
played  for  the  first  time  for  many  years, 
to  recall  the  familiar  face  of  dear  old 
hael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  who  loved  the  gardens 
Veil  and  has  described  them  so  vividly ; not 
sedate,  but  ever  jovial  figure  of  the  author 
“ VanitV  Pair”  and  t.hft  “ T?,nnnrlfl.Vir>nt-. 


in  Rome,  a year  in  Spain,  and  a year  in  Flan- 
ders, from  each  of  which  countries,  if  a painter, 
he  is  to  send  home  a work  representing  some 
incident  connected  with  his  compatriots’  stay 
in,  or  possession  of,  that  country.  The  idea  is 
an  excellent  one. 

In  connexion  with  the  Salon,  let  us  note  that 
the  Exhibition  was  on  Saturday,  the  7th  inst., 
lighted  until  eleven  o’clock  by  a number  of  M. 
Jablochkoff’s  electric  lamps,  but  the  success 
with  which  the  new  light  has  so  far  met,  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  drawings  by  the  old  masters 
notably,  appears  not  to  have  been  so  noticeable 
with  the  public  in  the  galleries  of  the  Palais  de 
1’ Industrie. 


Vanity  Fair  ” and  the  “ Roundabout 
ers  ” more  familiar  to  our  younger  genera- 
, but  the  tall  and  juvenile  figure  of  the 
est  and  ali’eady  double-eyeglassed  contri- 
•r  to  Fraser's,  whom  Maclise,  in  his  sketch 
835,  placed  prophetically  among  the  then 
3 famous  Fraserites. 

it  was  the  great  band  of  that  day,  that  then 
ed  in  public  places,  as  perfect  a result  of 
hs  the  band  of  the  Garde  Ropublicaine  of 
ny  ? Have  ever  the  lovers  of  music  listened 
Juore  perfect  rendering  of  the  composer’s 

Ights  than  that  of  the  seventy  musicians 
now,  twice  a week,  for  the  public,  enrich 
memory  with  so  much  that  is  beautiful  ? 
j!ly , all  art  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  Paris 

My  modern  art  that  can  be  said  to  have 
red  at  perfection]  is  that  of  the  band  of  the 
He  Republicaine.* 

ilking  of  Thackeray,  how  often  must  he 
]'  enjoyed  the  Comedie  Fram^aise  ? And  now 
)ld  house  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  is  empty  for 
Qe,  and  the  cleaners  and  painters  are  busily 

Iloyed  in  washing  the  exterior  and  beauti- 
? the  interior  of  “ Moliere’s  home.”  Those 
) the  days,  precious  even  to  Rachel,  when 
pkeray  was  correspondent  for  the  ill-starred 
ititution  and  Public  Ledger,  of  vanished 
(},  on  which  he  and  his  step-father,  Major 
ith,  lost  their,  up  to  that  time,  well-em- 
.ed  fortunes.  It  was  Mme.  Dorville,  if  we 
iake  not,  who  then  claimed  public  admira- 
li  -Apropos  of  Rachel,  it  was  only  to-day  that 
«inglish  play-bill  of  1850,  advertising  Rachel 
jMarie  Stuart,”  might  have  been  seen  in  the 
low  of  a well-known  shop  in  the  Rue 
pparte. 

.ist  week  the  medals  of  honour  and  the  Prix 
(O-Ioji  were  awarded  in  the  midst  of  great 
sty  in  the  artistic  world,  little  allayed  by 
(report  that  no  prix  would  mark  this  year. 

• juries  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Salon 
at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  on  Thursday  in 
week,  after  having  awarded  a large  number 
ther  medals,  the  first  of  which  was  very 
'urly  accorded  to  M.  Duez  for  his  “ Saint 
libert.”  M.  Carolus  Duran,  in  the  section  of 
.ting,  and  M.  de  St.  Marceaux,  in  that  of 
,'pture,  were  awarded  the  two  medals  of 
•ur ; the  Prix  du  Salon  was  accorded  to 
j1  lameng  for  his  <f  Call  of  the  Girondins  in 
) Prison  of  the  Conciergerie.”  This  prix, 

5 instituted  within  a few  years,  has  to  be 
■ed  by  an  artist, — sculptor,  painter,  or  archi- 
ll—-aged  less  than  thirty-two,  who  appears, 
he  merit  of  his  works,  to  be  in  a position  to 
°y  a stay  of  three  years  abroad ; but 
mrquet,  the  under-secretary  to  the  Minister 
•Une  Arts,  has  this  year  determined  that, 
>ad  of  the  allotted  time  being  passed,  as 
tter  71 10  Italy,  it  shall  be  spent,  one  year  only 

thU  'nishifbrmcd,  our  readers  may  hope  to 

“3  celebrated  band  before  long  in  the  Albert  Hall. 


SCULPTURE  IN  THE  SALON  OF  1879. 

There  has  clearly  been  too  great  haste  or  too 
much  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  English 
critics,  in  readily  allowing  French  sculptors  to  re- 
pose so  complacently  in  the  comfortable  belief  of 
their  superiority.  French  sculptors,  for  a long 
time,  have  innocently  denied  themselves  the 
healthy  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  whole- 
some food  that  artistic  comparison  affords,  and 
have  indulged  overmuch  in  self-glorification. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  houses  and  man- 
sions, the  galleries  and  gardens,  of  the  favoured 
ones  of  the  world  are  adorned  by  statues  in 
bronze  and  marble  by  artists  of  other  nationali- 
ties, whose  opinion  of  themselves  has  been  more 
modest,  and  who  have  acknowledged  the  possi- 
bility of  art  existing  away  from  Paris,  the  French 
sculptors  have  been  in  a measure  justified  in 
their  belief  by  the  enormous  commercial  patron- 
age that  the  world  has  long  bestowed  on  French 
plastic  art. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  what  French  critics 
have  to  say  of  Mr.  Richmond’s  statue,  now 
exhibiting  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  ; but  we 
were  surprised  and  shocked  the  other  night  to 
hear  in  Paris  that  it  was  merely  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  Leighton’s  exceptional  position  here 
during  the  Exhibition  last  year,  that  French 
sculptors  allowed  themselves  to  regard  his 
“ Athlete  ” as  a meritorious  work. 

The  pre-eminent  importance  that  has  always 
been  assigned  to  sculpture  and  architecture  in 
all  civilised  ages,  when  art  has  occupied  its  just 
position  in  the  consideration  of  governing  bodies, 
has  nowhere  been  more  nobly  acknowledged 
than  in  France.  Reluctantly  disregarding  for 
the  moment  the  magnificent  collection  of  antique 
sculpture  at  the  Louvre,  which  has  so  lately 
received  an  addition  by  one  single  fragment  of 
a figure  which  appears  to  enrich  the  museum 
as  if  its  treasures  had  been  suddenly  doubled, 
and  passing  over  the  exquisite  gallery  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  various  rooms  in  which  are 
exhibited  the  chronological  series  of  the  works  of 
the  French  sculptors  from  Germain  Pilon,  Jean 
Cousin,  and  Jean  Goujon,  down  to  the  magnificent 
“ Despair  ” of  Perrault,  but  glancing  on  our 
way  through  the  Tuileries  Gardens  at  the  eye- 
filling statues  which  decorate  its  historic  alleys, 
and  with  no  small  admiration  for  the  work  of 
the  clever  French  sculptors,  who  find  now  in 
London  so  liberal  an  acknowledgment  and 
exercise  of  their  talents,  both  artistic  and  com- 
mercial, we  confess  to  no  little  difficulty,  on 
visiting  the  sculpture  in  the  Salon,  in  finding 
amongst  the  671  pieces  of  sculpture  exhibited, 
half  a dozen  objects,  either  in  bronze,  marble, 
terra-cotta,  plaster,  or  wax,  that  can  be  called 
veritable  works  of  fine  art. 

Sculpture  is  justly  entitled  to  the  high  rank 
it  holds,  because  it  can,  and  must,  carry  the 
expression  of  action  to  its  highest  point  of  per- 
fection, without  the  aid  of  what  may  be  called, 
in  the  present  day,  the  “ properties  ” of  the 
painter,  which  are  now  as  essential  to  the  get- 
up  of  a modern  picture  as  the  “ mounting  ” of 
a play  is  to  the  stage. 

We  do  not  think  that  even  Parisian  sculptors 
this  year  can  point  to  many  works  that  entitle 
them  to  the  enormously  high  altitude  to  which 
they  lay  claim.  We  hear  of  not  a few  appeals 
to  the  public  for  patronage  from  the  State  and 
from  private  collectors  on  the  score  of  the  diffi- 
culties the  profession  in  France  have  to  en- 
counter ; but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  sculptors 
of  this  country  endeavour  in  so  many  cases 
so  grossly  to  emphasise  and  to  exaggerate 
vulgarity,  to  heighten  too  familiar  chai'ms,  and 
to  add  imagined  graces  and  affectation  to  simple 
beauty,  that  we  are  left  hopelessly  in  wonder  as 
to  where  all  the  shameful  nude  absurdities  go 
when  they  leave  their  present  pedestals  of  dis- 
advantage. 

Recently  we  heard  it  said  by  a practical 


builder  here,  in  reply  to  a painter  who  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  sculpture,  that  the 
day  wa,s  approaching  when  architects,  sculptors, 
-and  painters  would  have  to  work  harmoniously 
together,  or  one  of  the  three  at  least  would  have 
a hard  time  of  it,  and  we  fully  agreed  with  our 
friend  the  builder,  whose  duty  it  is  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere  to  make  good  use  of  the  three  in- 
harmonious sisters. 

There  is  one  work  in  the  Salon,  at  any  rate, 
of  which  we  can  speak  with  warm  praise, — 
M.  Ferrary’s  “ Wild-beast  Tamer.”  It  appears 
to  us  that  this  figure,  with  the  crouching  panther 
by  its  side,  comprises  many  of  the  attributes  of 
a high  work  of  art;  that  it  exhibits  a very 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  human  form  in 
well-expressed  and  easily-understood  action ; 
and  that  its  proportions  are  those  with  which  we 
are  most  of  us  familiar  from  the  works  of  the 
ancients ; above  all,  however  carefully  we 
examine  the  parts,  the  limit  of  its  ideality,  or 
the  moment  of  expression,  or  look  at  the  statue 
from  a distance,  or  from  whatever  point  of 
view,  the  eye  and  mind  are  struck  by  its  orna- 
mental and  agreeable  eye- filling  composition, 
its  variety  and  outline  perfectly  satisfying  the 
artistic  sense. 

The  Parisian  critics  find  time  and  space  in 
their  daily  papers  to  praise  at  length  the  “ Au 
Matin”  of  M.  Schcenewerk,  and  attach  attri- 
butes of  attractiveness  to  this  little  figure  which 
we  fail  to  find  in  it.  In  M.  Mercie’s  tomb  of  the 
historian  Michelet,  about  to  be  placed  in  Pere 
la  Chaise,  we  certainly  find  an  approach  to 
seriousness  and  conscientiousness  in  treatment 
which  is  at  least  up  to  the  mark  of  tomb-work 
in  that  or  any  other  modem  cemetery ; but  it 
is  certainly  inferior  to  Chapu’s  monument  to 
Regnault  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Small  praise,  even  in  Paris,  is  given  to  the 
statue  of  the  astronomer  Arago,  also  by  M. 
Mercie ; and  the  vexed  question  of  modern  cos- 
tume for  statues  of  men  of  the  present  day  is 
well  argued  by  Parisian  critics,  Theodore  de 
Banville,  of  the  National,  citing,  with  sufficient 
authority,  the  fact  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor 
the  Romans  represented  their  portrait  statues 
in  the  costume  daily  worn  by  the  people,  and 
that  in  the  days  when  the  most  thorough  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  subject  of  art  and 
its  treatment  of  portraiture,  and  its  successful 
perpetuation,  the  good  taste  of  the  ancients 
adopted  a becoming  but  simple  mode  of  draping 
their  famous  and  beloved  men  and  women. 

Of  the  busts  exhibited  this  year  little  can 
be  said  in  their  favour,  the  only  interest  of  the 
great  majority  consisting  in  that  striking 
amount  of  resemblance  that  must,  of  course, 
be  interesting  to  the  sitters  themselves  and  to 
some  of  their  friends. 

With  regard  to  M.  Paul  de  Yigne’s  bronze 
statue  of  Fame  crowning  the  Belgian  horticul- 
turist, Louis  Yan  Houtte,  which  forms  the 
central  group  of  the  sculpture  garden,  it  has, 
at  least,  the  merit  of  being  picturesque ; and  the 
figure  of  Fame  not  unpleasantly  reminds  one  of 
the  magnificent  fragment  of  the  Samothracian 
Victory  in  the  Louvre. 

If  the  figures,  fragmentary  as  many  of  them 
are,  in  that  superb  museum  of  antique  sculpture, 
were  suddenly  by  some  magic  power  gifted  with 
the  ability  to  move  from  their  pedestals,  how 
nobly  and  simply  would  they  conduct  them- 
selves as  they  moved  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  how  little  would  they  gain  or  lose  in  grace 
by  being  suddenly  recalled  to  their  stony  exist- 
ence without  time  to  study  a new  attitude  or  to 
elaborate  a fresh  pose  ! 

How  different  would  the  case  be  in  the  de- 
partment of  modern  sculpture  in  the  Champs 
Flysees ! What  an  unseemly  shouting  and 
struggling  ! what  a vulgar  bustling  and  jostling 
and  throwing  about  of  arms  and  legs  in  im- 
possible positions ! what  efforts  to  adapt  ill- 
shaped clothing  and  inconvenient  drapery  might 
be  expected  ; and  at  the  unexpected  moment  of 
recall  to  marble,  how  disturbed  and  contorted 
would  the  actions  become  in  the  ill-concealed 
affectation  to  be  graceful  again,  and  by  their 
efforts  to  out-do  in  violence  or  singularity  the 
rest  of  their  fellows  in  clay  or  marble  ! 

Such  a scene  for  the  moment  alone  could  be 
compared  with  that  daily  to  be  witnessed  at  the 
Parisian  Bourse,  between  two  and  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  or  at  the  French  Chamber  at 
Versailles  when  MM.  Langlois  and  La  Yieilleare 
in  the  full  swing  of  their  gymnastic  oratory. 
But  one  must  not  seek  in  the  Parisian  Salon  for 
the  beauty,  the  charm,  and  modesty  of  learned 
simplicity. 

Paris. 
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THE  RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  OF  THE 
ROMAN  FORUM* 

Although  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Forum 
has  been  more  than  once  discussed  in  this  room, 
still  it  is  a subject  ever  replete  with  interest, 
and  as  the  excavations  which  have  been  going  on 
during  late  years  have  disclosed  facts  and  settled 
questions  which  have  been  matters  of  voluminous 
controversy  amongst  antiquaries  and  literary 
men  for  generations,  having  recently  seen  these 
excavations,  I now  propose  to  describe  their 
present  condition. 

I am  neither  an  antiquary  nor  versed  in  classic 
lore,  so  that  all  I propose  to  do  is  to  record  what 
I observed,  and  to  note  the  conclusions  which 
others  have  drawn  from  the  facts  disclosed. 

When  I first  visited  Rome,  my  knowledge  of 
the  classic  monuments  it  contained  was  derived 
from  Taylor  and  Cresy’s  book, — two  interesting 
folio  volumes, — and  such  information  as  Mrs. 
Starke’s  Guide-Book  afforded  ; for  it  was  before 
either  the  days  of  Murray’s  Handbook,  or  the 
learned  observations  in  Baedeker’s  Handbook, 
that  I paid  my  first  visit. 

At  that  time  the  Roman  Forum  was  a plain 
extending  from  the  base  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
Colosseum,  and  the  monuments  then  visible  con- 
sisted of  the  upper  portions  of  two  groups  of 
columns  known  as  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  now  determined  to  be  the  Temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux ; one  group  of  lonio  columns, 
a considerable  part  of  the  podium  on  which 
they  stand ; and  one  single  column  which  had 
been  excavated  to  the  base  by  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  in  1813,  and  in  Byron’s  time  was 
called  the  nameless  column  with  a buried  base. 
Besides  these  there  was  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Septimiua  Severus  at  the  north-west  end  of  the 
Forum,  and  this  was  all.  I will  now  endeavour 
to  describe  to  you  the  Forum  as  I saw  it  last 
November  and  December.  I propose  to  follow 
the  description,  and  in  many  cases  the  words, 
of  the  latest  English  work  I can  find  written  on 
the  subject  (Nicholls’s  “Roman  Forum”),  pub- 
lished by  Longmans  in  1877.  Beginning,  then, 
at  the  north-west  end  of  the  Forum,  we  find  a 
large  building  constructed  on  the  south-eastern 
slope  of  the  Capitoline  Hill ; much  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  ancient  building  remains.  It  has 
been  raised  upon  by  Michelangelo,  and  is  now 
incorporated  with  the  Senatorial  Palace,  of 
which  the  principal  faijade  is  in  the  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio.  The  facade  which  is  next  the 
Forum  is  very  lofty,  and  forms  a conspicuous 
object,  forming  a considerable  part  of  its  north- 
western boundary.  In  this  building  was  a long 
arcade,  one-half  of  which  is  now  open,  with 
Doric  half-columns  at  the  sides,  and  the  capitals 
of  several  other  columns.  Yery  considerable 
traces  of  the  cornice,  indicating  the  continua- 
tion of  the  arcade,  may  be  seen  embedded  in 
the  walls.  By  an  inscription  which  existed  until 
the  seventeenth  century,  this  building  is  known 
to  be  the  Tabularium,  or  Publio  Record  Office. 
Its  destruction  by  fire  is  twice  alluded  to  by 
Cicero.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Quintus  Lutatius 
Catulus,  consul,  B.C.  78.  Some  portions,  how- 
ever, must  be  of  more  ancient  date,  being  built 
of  tufa ; the  lower  and  ancient  part,  which 
is  now  used  as  a museum  for  the  reception  of 
the  architectural  gleanings  arising  from  the 
excavation  of  the  Forum,  is  still  in  excellent 
preservation,  although  a portion  used  duriDg 
the  Middle  Ages  as  a Btorage  for  salt  has  been 
much  injured  by  its  corroding  action  on  the  tufa 
stone.  Above  the  ancient  part  is  reared  the 
lofty  buildings  added  by  Michelangelo.  On  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Tabularium  is  the  prin- 
cipal road  leading  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Forum,  called  the  Clivus  Capitolinus. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Forum,  under  and 
against  the  Tabularium,  are  the  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  the  extensive  podium  of 
which,  with  its  rich  marble  pavement,  and  some 
portion  of  the  outer  walls,  with  its  marble  lining 
and  plinth,  still  remain,  particularly  next  the 
western  angle.  The  building  of  which  we  see 
the  remains  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a large 
cella  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  Tabularium, 
with  a portico  of  less  width  projecting  towards 
the  Forum,  the  portico  being  approached  by  a 
lofty  flight  of  steps,  but  none  of  the  columns  are 
left  remaining.  Between  the  cella  and  the 
portico  are  two  wide  marble  cills,  on  one  of  which 
the  door  was  placed,  and  on  the  cill  of  one  the 


mortises  for  the  hinges  or  pivots  on  which  the 
door  hung  are  observable,  with  a shallow  sinking 
in  which  the  figure  of  a caduceus,  probably  of 
bronze,  appears  to  have  been  imbedded.  When 
Varro  wrote  there  seems  to  have  been  not  only 
a Temple  of  Concord,  but  a basilica,  called  the 
Basilica  Opimia,  on  this  ground,  and  in  earlier 
times  in  the  same  looality  a building  called  the 
Senaculum  also  stood.  Some  antiquaries,  I 
believe,  now  consider  that  this  ruin  did  consist 
of  two  separate  buildings.  The  first  Temple  of 
Concord  placed  on  part  of  this  site  was  probably 
that  of  L.  Furius  Camillas,  B.C.  367.  The 
temple  existing  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Yarro 
appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  Forum  by 
L.  Opimius,  consul,  B.C.  121.  The  edifice  of 
which  we  see  the  present  remains  was,  it 
believed,  undertaken  by  Tiberius  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  A.D.  6,  and  dedicated  after 
the  triumphal  return  of  Tiberius  from  his  Ger- 
man campaign,  A.D.  12.  This  temple  was 
frequently  used  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  to  this  place  Cicero  brought  the  accom- 
plices of  Cataline,  and  here  he  exposed  the  con- 
spiracy, whilst  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  was 
thronged  with  the  noblest  of  Rome.  It  was 
here  that  Csesar  was  threatened  by  the  Roman 
knights,  and  it  was  here  that,  after  Cmsar’s 
death,  Cicero  and  the  Senate  defied  Mark 
Antony.  The  base  of  the  temple  at  the  southern 
extremity  is  composed  of  rubble  masonry ; then 
follows  a rubble  wall ; and  at  a still  higher  level  is 
amass  of  stone  rubble-work, forming,  no  doubt,  the 
substructure  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  level  of 
the  Forum  up  to  the  floor  of  the  temple.  Where 
the  cella  appears  to  have  joined  the  portico  are 
two  large  massive  Btones,  which  apparently 
formed  the  cill  of  the  door  or  doorways  either 
of  the  cella  or  of  two  separate  buildings.  On  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  cills  are  two  deeply- 
recessed  mortise-holes,  as  though  to  receive  the 
pivots  or  studs  on  which  the  door  turned,  and 
on  the  other  cill  is  the  matrix  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  a figure  of  the  caduceus,  probably 
in  bronze.  The  cella  of  the  temple  (or,  if  it 
were  so,  the  separate  building  next  the  Tabu- 
larium) is  covered  with  marble  paving,  but  the 
whole  is  much  fractured.  The  back  wall  does 
not  touch  the  wall  of  the  Tabularium,  but  there 
small  space  between  the  two  buildings. 
There  are  considerable  traces  of  the  marble 
lining  of  the  walls  at  the  south-west  corner,  and 
there  are  also  ruins  of  a brick  construction,  the 
remains  of  a church  of  the  Middle  Ages  built 
within  the  area  of  the  ancient  temple.  On  the 
wall  of  the  Tabularium  at  the  back  or  close  to 
the  back  of  this  temple  is  an  excavation  through 
an  ancient  doorway,  made,  as  I understood,  atthe 
expense  of  our  veteran  English  archaeologist,  Mr. 
Parker,  to  ascertain  whether  it  formerly  com- 
municated with  the  interior  of  the  Tabularium, 
but  the  excavation  does  not  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion. In  front  of  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord  stands  the  arch,  which  its  inscription 
shows  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta,  but  from  which  the  name  of  the 
last  was  erased  by  order  of  Caracalla.  The 
carriage-way  between  the  Temple  of  Concord 
and  the  north-west  front  of  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  is  part  of  the  ancient  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  to  the  prison, 
but  the  road  branching  from  it  and  pass- 
ing under  the  arch  is  probably  not  older, 
if  indeed  so  old,  as  the  arch  itself.  The  Yia 
Sacra  runs  steeply  up  to  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus,  and  just  within  the  modern  roadway 
is  a large  altar  base  and  a square  altar.  The 
north  side  of  the  arch  is  very  ruinous,  and  there 
are  several  mortise-holes  for  the  insertion  of 
timber,  but  the  south  side  of  the  arch  is  in  much 
better  preservation.  The  central  roadway 
through  the  arch  is  paved ; after  passing  through 
it  turns  sharply  to  the  south-west,  and  the 
paving  is  very  dilapidated ; the  footways  through 
the  arch  are  paved  with  square  stones  not  very 
regularly  laid.  Beyond,  and  north-eastward  of 
the  arch,  are  some  remains,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  now  in  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio, 
certainly  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest, 
equestrian  statue  in  the  world.  At  the  western 
corner  of  the  arch  in  the  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord  is  the  nucleus  of  a tall  circular  struc- 
ture about  15  ft.  in  diameter,  supposed  to  be 
the  Umbilicus  Romm.  Commencing  from  the 
Umiblicus  Romm  is  a platform  on  a level,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  ground  next  the  Capitol, 
with  a perpendicular  face  about  10  ft.  high, 


* Read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  7 a r.e  „ „• j at.  t-i  , . ,’ 
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several  projections  and  the  remains  of  copp  i 
cramps,  to  which  some  antiquaries,  a 
amongst  others  Canina,  considered  the  rost" 
of  vessels  were  affixed.  Part  of  this  monumeir 
is  still  covered  by  the  modern  road  carried  il 
a higher  level  by  arches,  and  which  here  te! 
verses  the  Forum  in  a south-westerly  directit  j 
Returning  to  the  wall  of  the  Tabularium,  we  fi.<i 
separated  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  bj  •. 
passage  of  about  5 ft.  in  width,  the  remains  o 
temple,  three  of  whose  Corinthian  columns 
support  the  north-west  corner  of  the  entablat  i 
of  the  portico.  This  temple  which,  like  all 
others  in  the  Forum,  stands  on  an  elevated  podi  ;J 
faced  towards  the  Forum,  and  concealed  a p; 
tion  of  the  loggia  of  the  Tabularium.  Bef 
its  southern  corner  on  the  other  side  of  the  rc‘ 
which  passes  in  front  of  it,  is  the  nearly  perl  • 
Ionic  hexastyle  portico  of  another  tern; 
having  its  facade  at  right  angles  to  that  of  : 
temple  last  mentioned  ; upon  the  entablature  I 
the  Ionic  portico  may  still  be  read  the  compi1 
inscription,  “ Senatus  populusque  Romanuaa 
cendio  consumptum  restituit.”  Under  the  c l 
of  the  temple  are  considerable  remains  of  vaul1 
chambers ; in  front  is  a ruined  terrace,  wb 
the  steps  of  the  temple  must  have  been,  ro 
which  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  is  carried  fir 
steep  incline,  continuing  its  upward  cotl 
along  the  north-western  side  of  the  tear 
The  two  last-described  temples  are  beyond;, 
pute  those  of  Yespasian  and  Saturn.  A 
quaries  have  differed  very  much  as  to  t 
identity,  but  modern  opinion  has  gener 
agreed  with  Canina  in  ascribing  the  Ionic  ter 
to  Saturn.  For  the  conclusion  there  seemi 
be  full  and  sufficient  reason,  and  assumim 
therefore  to  be  correct,  it  necessarily  fol 
that  the  other  Corinthian  temple,  and  form 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  was 
dedicated  to  Vespasian  ; it  was  probably  \ 
in  the  time  of  Titus,  and  appears  to  have  v 
restored  by  the  Emperor  Severus.  In  the 
of  the  Tabularium,  behind  this  temple,  is  a c: 
way  which  was  built  up  in  ancient  times 
further  concealed  by  the  construction  of 
temple : it  gave  access  to  a staircase,  whiti 
still  preserved,  and  led  to  the  upper  floors  o; 
Tabularium  without  any  communication  i 
the  lower  story.  The  age  of  the  Tempi 
Saturn  was  a much-disputed  question  with 
Roman  antiquaries ; Macrobius  says  it  was  «. 
cated  by  King  Tullus  Hostilius,  while  1 
asserted  it  was  begun  by  Tarquinius  Supe 
and  dedicated  by  Titus  Lartius,  the  first 
tator,  B.C.  501;  Dionysius  attributes  it  to 
consuls  of  the  year  B.C.  497 ; Gellius  attrilr 
it  to  L.  Furius,  Military  Tribune,  B.C.  381?' 
all  agree  in  carrying  back  its  original  cons 
tion  to  a remote  date.  The  temple  was  re  i 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  by  Munatius  Pla1 
and  though  the  existing  portico  is  evident 
late  and  clumsy  restoration,  it  would  aj  T 
that  the  character  of  the  building  in . 
time  of  Trajan  was  as  we  see  it  | 
The  Temple  of  Saturn  was  the  treasury  o:; 
Roman  government,  and  the  military  stanc 
were  kept  here.  It  was  into  this  templqj 
Julius  Caesar  made  a violent  entry  for  theL 
pose  of  taking  possession  of  the  treasure  ou 
State.  Between  the  Temple  of  Saturn  an 
Tabularium  is  a terrace  at  a level  consideii 
above  the  Forum,  having  at  the  back  a 
portico,  or  colonnade,  built  in  part  again&: 
Tabularium  and  in  part  against  the  reta. 
wall  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  which  is 
above  it;  behind  the  colonnade  is  a ser 
small  cells.  The  colonnade  has  been  muci. 
stored,  I believe  by  Canina  ; and  by  the  res , 
inscription  on  its  entablature  it  appears: 
this  colonnade  once  contained  images  a, 
twelve  Dii  consentes  placed  here  by  VetJ. 
Prsesfeextatus,  prefect  of  the  city,  A.D.  3671 
this,  in  all  probability,  is  a restoration  of  a; 
earlier  shrine,  containing,  as  mentioned  by  v 
twelve  gilded  images, — six  of  the  gods  ai 
of  the  goddesses.  At  the  level  of  the 
below,  and  approached  by  a narrow  passa 
the  south-west  side  of  the  Temple  of  "V esp 
is  a series  of  cells  or  chambers ; they 
supposed  to  have  been  waiting-rooms  or  1 
for  notaries,  or  the  clerks  or  criers  of  the  Ei 
they  are  called  Schola  Xantha,  a name; 
found  in  the  apocryphal  account  of  theft*, 
of  Rome  which  passes  under  the  name  ot  >. 
Rufus.  The  lane  running  between  the  1. 
of  Saturn  and  the  Basilica  Julia  was  the 
Jugarius,  running  from  the  base  of  thela-- 
Rock  to  the  Forum.  The  whole  of  the  1 
western  side  of  that  part  of  the  F orum 
by  some  authors  the  mid- Forum,  is  bouno 
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die  sides  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  occupying 
jugular  space  of  about  400  ft.  by  160  ft. ; 
llosure  was  formed  by  an  arcade,  of  which 
lire  considerable  remains  at  the  west 
I where,  owing  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
incxt  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  this  corner  of 
lilding  was  constructed  against  the  sides 
hill,  and  having  become  buried  by  the 
pf  the  hill-side,  has  been  better  preserved 
i, an  the  other  portions.  Abundant  evi- 
| however,  has  been  found  amongst  the 
jits  of  the  building  to  enable  a restora- 
ibe  made  of  part  of  the  enclosing  colon- 
Iphich  has  been  done  by  Signor  Ro3sa, 

3 also  caused  brick  piers  to  be  built,  in- 
jj  the  position  of  the  piers  of  the  entire 
g.  Antiquaries  seem  to  be  quite  agreed 
s edifice  was  begun  by  Julius  Caasar  and 
l by  Augustus,  who  afterwards  rebuilt 
giual  edifice  on  a more  extensive  scale 
le  destruction  by  fire  of  the  first  building, 
aonr  of  this  restoration  was  attributed  by 
per  or  to  his  grandsons  and  adopted  sons, 
aud  Caius,  and  the  Basilica  for  a time 
own  by  their  names.  It  was  repaired  in 
ind  century,  and  underwent  some  restora- 
tho  reign  of  Dioclesian;  but  the  arehi- 
1 features  of  the  building  of  Augustus 
to  have  been  preserved.  This  Basilica 
> court  of  the  Centum  Viri,  which  had  in 
le  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  practised 
it,  not  less  than  180  judices,  and  it  is 
led  by  Dio  as  one  of  the  places  in  wliicli 
peror  Trajan  sat  to  administer  judgment, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  streets, — 
us  Jugarius  already  referred  to  on  the 
rest ; on  the  northern  side  was  the  prin- 
reet,  part  of  the  Via  Sacra,  which  tra- 
tho  Forum  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ; 
the  south-eastern  side  it  is  bounded  by 
t identified  as  the  Vicu3  Tuscus,  which 
n to  have  led  fropi  the  Forum  to  the 
im,  and  whore  now  stand  the  Church  of 
rgio  in  Yelabro,  lately  become  more 
to  us  as  being  connected  with  our  English 
,1  Newman,  and  the  Circus  Maximus, 
'eet  vies  with  the  Via  Sacra  in  its  fre- 
mention  by  ancient  writers  and  in  its 
s character,  being  the  route  taken  by 
jat  processions  on  the  occasion  of  the 
lomaui,  iu  which  the  statues  of  the 
rere  carried  on  cars  from  the  Capitol 
l the  Forum  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  at 
ick  of  the  Palatine  hill.  The  Vicu3 
had  also  the  character  of  a busy  and 
[able  tradesmen’s  quarter,  and  was  con- 

Ias  the  Bond-street  of  Rome ; in  later 
it  was  called  Vicus  Turarius,  apparently 
ie  spice-shops  which  were  situated  there  : 
dme  of  Plautus  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
and  the  district  behind  the  Temple  of 
had  a bad  reputation  as  the  haunt  of 
and  infamous  persons.  The  remains  of 
|d  pedestal  about  10  ft.  by  8 ft.  has  been 
,red,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  basilica, 
statue  of  Vertumuus.  The  whole  of  the 
la  Julia  is  covered  with  paving,  that  of 
iades  being  of,  I believe,  travertine  stone, 
jte  centre  portion  with  yellow  and  black 
I1,  all  perfectly  level  but  much  crushed  and 
fed : the  paving  of  the  arcades  has  been 
ily  repaired.  On  the  pavement  of  the 
p,  especially  on  the  north-east  next  the 
, there  are  many  inscriptions,  and  also  a 
jr.of  rudely-incised  figures,  most  of  them 
{circles  variously  divided,  one  I noticed 
I rectangular  in  form:  these  are  supposed 
3 been  made  by  boys  for  playing  games, 
are  also  rudo  imitations  of  other  objeots, 
jended  to  represent  an  owl,  one  a branch 
|ee,  aud  other  subjects, 
losite  to  the  basilica  on  the  north-east  side 
Via  Sacra,  formerly  stood  the  Taber  nee, 
ips  of  the  Forum,  originally  founded  by 
Tarquiuius  Priscus  ; they  were  naturally 
squired  for  the  trades  generally  carried  on 
narket-place ; hence  the  butohers’  stalls, 
3ne  of  which  Virginius  took  the  knife  to 
liis  daughter.  The  schools  for  children 
:.lso  among  the  shops  in  the  Forum,  and  it 
there  that  Appius  Claudius  first 
irginia  reading.  In  anoient  times  there 
to  have  been  two  rows  of  these  shops, 
t used  for  general  market  purposes,  but 
'ards  more  particularly  as  jewellers’ 
i!  no  doubt  very  shallow,  like  the  shops 
3 of  the  bridges  at  Florence  or  on  the 
: at  Venice,  or  like  the  pantiles  at  Tunbridge 
They  were  standing  in  the  times  of 
• and  Livy,  but  they  wore  burnt  down  Bhortly 
i the  death  of  Agrippa,  B.C.  12;  and  we 
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may  doubt  whether  what  was  then  destroyed 
was  ever  rebuilt,  as  we  now  find  seven  low  brick 
piers  about  13  ft.  square,  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  pedestals  on  which  statues  or  columns 
were  placed.  Some  fragments  of  statues  have 
been  found  amongst  the  excavated  ruins,  which 
it  is  asserted  are  part  of  statues,  formerly  placed 
on  these  pedestals;  if  so,  they  must  have  been 
quite  small,  and  probably  numerous.  In  the  open 
spaces  of  the  mid-Forum,  near  its  most  western 
side,  is  the  monument  of  Phocas,  consisting  of  a 
Corinthian  column  which  long  stood  with  its  base 
buried  in  the  Campo  Vacino,  supposed,  until  1813, 
when  its  base  was  excavated,  to  be  the  remains 
of  a temple.  It  was  then  found  to  stand  on 
an  isolated  pedestal  mounted  on  a broad  square 
base  of  tufa  masonry  and  brickwork;  and  the 
pedestal  boro  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  erected  A.D.  608  by  the  Exarch 
Smaragdns,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Phocas 
probably  the  last  of  the  triumphal  buildings 
erected  on  the  Forum.  Near  the  eastern  corner 
of  the  base  of  the  column  of  Phocas  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  monuments  which  have 
been  discovered  during  the  recent  excavations 
in  the  Forum.  It  consists  of  two  marble  slabs, 
about  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  Anti- 
quaries call  them  Plutei,  and  suppose  that 
their  use  was  to  form  a gangway  through 
which  those  coming  to  vote  CJuld  as  they 
passed  in  single  file  deposit  their  voting- 
ticket.  They  were  discovered  in  1873.  The 
outside  of  each  slab  is  carved  with  bas-reliefs  of 
a very  fino  character,  and  not  greatly  injured 
on  the  inside.  On  each  bas-relief  is  represented 
the  same  subject,  namely,  a bull,  a sheep,  and 
a pig.  The  sculptui’e  on  the  external  faces 
represents  two  scenes,  which  are  differently 
described  by  antiquaries,  — one  attributing 
them  to  scenes  in  the  life  of  Domitian,  another 
to  scenes  in  the  life  of  Titus  (and  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  accepted  explanation),  and  another 
to  scenes  in  the  life  of  Septimius  Severus.  . How- 
ever, these  we  may  leave  for  antiquaries  to 
discuss  and  settle,  and  proceed  to  describe  what 
has  the]more  special  interest  for  us;  namely,  the 
backgrounds  of  the  sculpture  scenes  represented 
on  the  outer  faces  of  the  Plutei ; and  this  I 
propose  to  do  in  the  words  of  the  author  I have 
already  referred  to,  namely,  Mr.  A.  Nicholls. 
When  we  turn  to  the  backgrounds  of  the  two 
bas-reliefs  we  find  that  they  both  represent  the 
scene  that  was  in  reality  before  the  spectator 
(the  Forum  Romanum),  and  in  this  lies  the 
important  topographical  interest  of  the  sculp- 
tures. The  locality  of  (what  our  author  sup- 
poses to  be)  the  Burning  of  the  Registers  is 
most  easily  recognised,  and  may  be  conveniently 
taken  first.  In  the  foreground,  to  the  left  of 
the  spectator,  is  a fig-tree,  and  next  it  a statue 
on  a pedestal.  In  the  background  behind  the 
figures  were  five  arches  of  a building  divided 
by  piers  with  half-columns  or  pilasters  of  the 
Tuscan  order.  At  a short  distance  from  the 
end  of  this  building  is  a hexastyle  Ionic  portico 
with  a pediment.  Then,  after  a short  interval, 
through  which  an  arch  is  seen  in  the  further 
distance,  is  another  hexastyle  portico  and  pedi- 
ment with  Corinthiau  columns.  A part  of  the 
bas-relief  to  the  right  is  lost,  but  in  the  fore- 
ground is  a portion  of  the  rostra  upon  which  the 
emperor  was  seated.  In  order  to  identify  the 
scene,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  spectator  to 
turn  from  the  sculpture  to  the  ruined  buildings 
before  him.  In  the  Corinthian  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  he  will  recognise  the  re- 
mains of  the  Corinthiau  portico,  in  the  portico 
of  Saturn  the  Ionic  portico  of  the  bas-relief. 
The  arch  seen  in  the  distance  between  the  two 
porticos  would  probably  be  a part  of  the  loggia 
of  the  Tabularium.  The  long  line  of  arches, 
with  piers  between  them,  will  be  found  in  the 
Basilica  Jnlia,  with  its  ornaments  of  Tuscan  archi- 
tecture. The  whole  of  the  background  may 
thus  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  the  ruins  which 
remain.  Of  the  objects  represented  in  the 
foreground  no  distinct  traces  are  now  to  be 
seen.  They  consist,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of 
the  rostra  to  the  right,  and  a fig-tree  and  statue 
to  the  left.  On  the  other  bas-relief,  which  is 
more  perfect  than  the  first,  the  same  statue  and 
fig-tree  aro  seen  in  the  foreground  ; on  the  right 
and  next  to  them  behind  the  figures  are  seven 
arches,  with  intermediate  piers,  similar  to  those 
of  the  first  sculpture.  Then,  after  an  interval 
of  some  width,  is  a Corinthian  portico,  which  is 
represented  as  having  five  columns  ; and  finally, 
to  the  left,  an  arch,  which  appears  nearer  to  the 
spectator  than  the  portico.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  rostra  from  which  the  Emperor  is  speak- 
ing. It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foreground 
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of  each  sculpture  we  have  the  rostra  on  one  side 
and  the  statue  and  fig  tree  on  the  other ; but 
in  one  representation  the  rostra  aro  on  the  right, 
in  the  other  on  the  left.  In  the  two  scenes  the 
spectator  is  supposed  to  be  placed  on  different 
sides  of  the  rostra,  but  in  both  cases  the  statue 
and  fig-tree  are  seen  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion, or  nearly  so,  the  tree  to  the  left  of  the 
statue.  In  order  that  these  two  objects  should 
be  so  seen  from  the  right  and  left  of  the  rostra, 
we  must  suppose  both  of  them  to  have  been 
before  the  rostra  at  about  equal  distances  from 
it.  Thus,  though  the  spectator  has  changed  Ins 
position  from  one  side  of  the  rostra  to  the  otl  er, 
his  situation  with  reference  t > the  statue  ai  d 


fig-tree  remains  nearly  as  tefo:e,  and  as  the  ore 
sculpture  ends  with  those  objects  on  the  left, 
and  tho  other  begins  with  those  on  tho  right, 
the  background  of  the  buildings  behind  the;  e 
two  objects  in  the  second  sculpture  may  1 e 
xpected  to  begin  at  about  the  same  point  whei  e 
it  terminated  in  the  first.  With  this  clue  we 
fiud  in  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  second  bas- 
relief  a continuation  of  the  long  colonnade  of 
the  Basilica  Julia.  In  the  wide  interval  to  the 
left  of  the  Basilica  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of 
Castor  might  be  expected  to  be  seen ; but  the 
artist  has  not  thought  fit  to  introduce  th  e 
monument,  possibly  because  hidden  from  t!  e 
rostra  by  some  nearer  objects.  In  the  portico 
with  the  Corinthian  columns  we  may  recoguise 
the  Temple  of  Divus  Juliu3,  the  podium  tf 
whioh  has  been  |recently  excavated,  and  which 
is  represented  in  medals  of  Augustus  and 
Hadrian  with  a tetrastyle  Corinthiau  portico. 
The  five  columns  may  be  assumed  to  be  a mis- 
take, as  this  form  of  portico  is  unknown.  The 
arch  behind  the  rostra  was  probably  that  of 
Augustus,  of  which  we  have  some  obscure  men- 
tion as  standing  near  tho  Temple  of  Julius.  The 
explanation  hero  given  of  the  first  background 
(in  which  the  temples  of  Vespasian  and  Saturn 
appear)  agrees  with  that  of  Signor  Brizio,  to 
whose  paper  I have  referred.  In  the  other 
background  that  learned  antiquary  thought  we 
might  find  the  Basilica  iEmilia  and  some  other 
buildings  of  the  north  eastern  side  of  the 
Forum.  This  opinion  was  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  two  views  were  taken  in  oppo- 
site directions, — a supposition  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  similar  relative  positions  of  the 
statue  and  fig-tree  in  both  scenes.  The  two 
sculptures  are,  in  fact,  united  by  tho  recurrence 
of  these  objects,  and  present  us  with  a partial 
panorama  comprehending  the  south-east,  south- 
west, and  part  of  the  north-west  side  of  tho 
Forum,  as  seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rostra. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  identification  of  the 
objects  in  the  foreground.  Among  these  are 
the  rostra  of  tho  Forum.  The  removal  of  this 
monument  from  its  site  at  the  edge  of  the 
Comitium,  where  it  stood  till  the  time  of  Cicero, 
is  testified  by  Dio  and  Asconius,  but  its  subse- 
quent position  has  not  been  ascertained,  except 
so  far  as  the  sculpture  before  us  enables  us  to 
do  so.  The  statue  seen  im  both  the  bas-reliefs 
represents  a figure  nearly  nude,  but  shod  with  a 
sort  of  loose  boots.— On  his  left  shoulder  he 
bears  a full  wine-skin,  and  his  right  arm  (which 
is  lost  in  both  sculptures)  appears  to  have  been 
raised  in  the  air.  This  figure  has  been  recog- 
nised as  that  of  Marsyas,  who  is  represented 
with  the  attributes  of  a satyr,  or  Silenus,  a 
character  ascribed  to  him  by  Herodotus  and 
Pausanias.  To  those  who  desire  to  carry  further 
the  inferences  which  the  author  I have  so  largely 
quoted  has  arrived  at,  I refer  to  the  seeoud 
chapter  of  hie  boot,  who  concludes  that  these 
bus  reliefs  enable  us  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  position  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian, 
the  Lucns  Curtius,  the  statue  of  Marsyas,  and 
the  rostra;  but  excepting  tho  ruined  base  ot  the 
equestrian  statue,  no  trace  of  either  of  the  other 
monuments  remains.  On  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  Forum  may  bo  seen  some  traces  of  the 
ancient  Via  Sacra.  The  south-eastern  end  of 
tho  mid-Forum  is  bounded  by  a cross-road,  ex- 
tending  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Temple  of  Pollux  in  a north-easterly  direction 
until  it  joins  the  Via  Sacra.  Before  leaving  the 
mid-Forum,  I should  refer  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
which  is  in  part  uncovered,  and  can  well  be 
traced  passing  under  the  Basilica  Julia,  and 
obliquely  nearly  in  a northerly  direction,  until  it 
is  lost  under  tho  still  unexcavated  bank  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Forum.  The  surface  of 
the  Forum,  as  wo  now  find  it,  is  paved  where  it 
was  intended  for  the  use  of  carriages  with  large 
polvKonal  blocks  of  hard,  grey  volcanic  stone, 
called  by  the  ancients  silex,  although  its  com- 
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position,  in  fact,  does  in  no  way  correspond  with 
the  meaning  of  this  term  as  nsed  in  science ; 
and  where  it  is  intended  for  foot-passengers 
only,  with  rectangular  slabs  of  travertine  stone. 
The  ruts  caused  by  the  chariot-wheels,  as  at 
Pompeii,  are  very  noticeable,  especially  at  the 
sharp  turn  of  the  road  at  the  corner  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor ; and  from  some  cause  which  I 
find  it  difficult  to  explain,  the  stones, — and  it  is 
the  same  at  Pompeii, — are  worn  away  at  the 
joints,  so  that  each  stone  presents  a convex 
surface.  At  one  part  of  the  roadway,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  is  a more 
perfect  portion  of  the  roadway,  where  the 
joints  are  well  squared,  apparently  more 
recent,  and  less  worn,  and  where  the  rounding 
of  the  edges  is  not  perceptible.  Adjoining 
the  Vicus  Tuscus,  at  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  Forum,  are  three  Corinthian  columns, 
which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Campo 
Vacino,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Stator.  Canina  at  one  time  considered  them 
as  part  of  the  Curia  Julia,  but  they  are  now 
recognised  as  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  divine  twins,  whose  supernatural  interposi- 
tions are  so  curiously  interwoven  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  early  struggles  of  Rome.  The 
Temple  of  Castor, — originally  built  482  B.C., — 
was  rebuilt  by  L.  Melittus  Dalmaticns,  B.C.  119, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of 
the  original  temples,  the  edifice  of  Melittus  was 
one  of  considerable  size  and  importance,  and 
was  frequently  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Senate.  This  temple  was  amongst  the  numerous 
public  edifices  which  were  rebuilt  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  ; it  was  erected  by  Tiberius,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  his  brother  Drusus,  out 
of  the  spoils  of  the  German  campaign,  and 
although  dedicated  to  two  divinities  it  generally 
bore  the  name  of  Castor  only.  About  20  ft.  from 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  steps  of  Castor  are 
the  remains  of  a low  round  construction, 
apparently  a basin  of  water,  which  is  probably 
the  Lake  of  Jumena,  and  the  pool  or  spring 
referred  to  in  early  story,  at  which  Castor  and 
Pollux  gave  water  to  their  heated  steeds  after 
the  battle  of  the  Lako  Regillus.  A little  further 
east  is  the  round  podium  of  a circular  building, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  but  authorities,  as  usual, 
differ  on  this  point.  The  age  of  the  temple, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
which  was  then  covered  by  a bronze  dome,  is 
unknown,  it  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire 
of  Nero,  and  was  probably  rebuilt  by  Vespasian, 
but  again  burnt  down  during  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus.  The  temple  must,  judging  from  the 
size  of  the  ruins  of  the  base,  have  been  quite 
small,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  been,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  covered  by  a bronze  dome 
seems  to  strengthen  this  conclusion.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  temple  are  some  ruins  half- 
hidden  in  the  still  unexcavated  bank,  which 
probably  occupy  the  site  of  the  houses  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins.  North-east  of  the  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  are  the  ruins  of  the  podium 

nf  a fomnlo  ...Uinl.  ► ;n  l — 1 : j r . 


and  the  plan  which  accompanies  this  paper  is  a 
reduced  copy  of  part  of  the  plan  which  forms 
part  of  his  Memoir.* 

Nothing  is,  I think,  more  striking,  considering 
how  large  a portion  Roman  history  fills  in  the 
history  of  the  civilised  world,  than  the  small 
area  within  which  the  scenes  of  Roman  history 
were  enacted.  The  Forum  of  Rome  was  the 
focus  of  all,  and  the  Forum  of  Rome  is  net 
actually  larger  than  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  And 
the  Via  Sacra,  through  which,  we  are  told,  the 
emperors  of  Rome  passed, — followed  by  captive 
potentates,  with  the  trophies  of  victory  and 
long  trains  of  armed  warriors  and  slaves,  and 
on  their  way  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  victorious 
emperors  proceeded  to  solemnise  their  triumphs 
with  religious  rites,  and  the  captive  kings 
were  led  to  their  prisons, — and  where  the  great 
annual  religious  processions  of  the  people, 
carrying  their  images  and  their  gods,  passed 
on  their  way  to  tho  Palatine  Hill, — this  great 
thoroughfare  of  Imperial  Rome  was  only  12  ft. 
wide. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


of  a temple,  which  it  is  believed  faced  north- 
west toward  the  Capitol,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  on  the  spot  where  Caesar’s  body 
was  burnt.  On  the  site  of  the  cremation  the 
partisans  of  the  Dictator,  very  soon  after  the 
event,  placed  a column,  described  as  Numidian 
marble,  nearly  20  ft.  high,  and  inscribed 
“ Parenti  Patriae,”  and  before  the  column  was 
an  altar ; the  column  and  altar  were  afterwards 
removed  by  Dolabella,  and  the  temple  to  the 
deified  J ulius  Caesar  was  erected  soon  after,  by 
Augustus.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the 
temple  there  are  very  distinct  traces  of  a wall, 
segmental  on  plan,  with  the  segment  portion 
built  into  the  podium  of  the  temple  which  now 
covers  and  conceals  it.  Traces  of  the  plinth 
and  marble  lining  of  the  straight  portion  of  the 
construction  abutting  north-west  on  the  Forum 
still  remain  : this  is  said  to  have  been  the  Rostra 
Julia.  From  this  rostra  Julius  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  harangued  the  people,  as  well  as  from 
the  platform  of  the  adjoining  Temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  ; and  here,  too,  it  is  said  that  Marc 
Antony  addressed  the  people;  and  close  by 


. ...  — ■■  luu  pyre  was 

hastily  constructed  on  which  the  body  of  Caesar 
was  burned  Here  also  Tiberius  read  his 
funeral  speech  on  the  death  of  Augustus. 

I have  endeavoured  to  note  the  position  and 
present  condition  of  these  ruins  which  cover  and 
surround  the  F orum,  giving  only  so  much  de- 
scription as  seems  necessary  to  identify  them. 
I he  plans  I have  put  before  you  are  enlarged 
from  those  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Debret,  Ancien 


It  is  reported  as  likely  that  M.  de  Lesseps 
will  take  advantage  of  his  presence  at  the  ban- 
quet given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Copyright  to  explain  his 
project  for  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  A short  reference,  therefore,  to  the 
stage  at  which  the  great  work  has  arrived  will 
be  opportune.  Tho  International  Congress  for 
the  Construction  of  Canal  Communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  through 
Central  America  has  concluded  its  deliberations 
with  recommending  the  Panama  route.  The 
choice,  supposing  that  an  assembly  composed  of 
eminent  engineers  has  thoroughly  examined 
the  preliminary  conditions,  can  only  be  endorsed 
from  a geographical  point  of  view.  The  sim- 
plicity of  surrounding  circumstances  alone 
recommends  the  route  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  is  already  crossed  by  a railway 
from  Aspinwall  (Colon)  to  Panama,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  involved  not  only  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  money,  but  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  lives.  The  construction  of  the 
canal  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  experiences  gained,  as  well  as  by 
the  aid  which  the  existing  railroad  will  render 
to  the  transport  not  only  of  building  material 
for  the  canal,  but  also  of  provisions  and  work- 
men. Quarters  situate  at  a high  level  and  food 
suitable  to  the  climate  must  be  provided,  and 
no  workmen  not  acclimatised  and  used  to  work 
in  damp  hot  countries  should  be  employed. 
Labourers  from  the  Chinese  rice  districts,  and 
negroes  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  will  offer 
the  most  suitable  constitutions,  especially  of 
liver  and  lungs.  The  technical  committee  of 
tho  Canal  Congress  adopted  a scheme  on  which 
Voisin  Bey  reported  in  the  last  sitting,  and 
which  was  finally  passed. 

Seven  proposals  had  originally  been  sub- 
mitted for  decision.  Estimates  were  given  of 
the  following  six  routes  : — 1.  Tehuantepec,  160 
miles  (giving  round  numbers),  120  sluices; 
twelve  days’  passage.  2.  Nicaragua,  after  the 
plans  of  Menocal-Blanchet,  200  miles,  seventeen 
sluices ; cost,  with  sluices,  770  million  francs, 
total  cost,  900  millions ; four  days  and  a half. 
3.  Paaama,  canal  of  the  same  level,  forty-eight 
miles,  one  sluice,  four  miles  of  tunnel;  cost, 
1,070  millions ; total  cost,  1,200  millions ; two 
days.  4.  Panama,  canal  with  twelve  sluices, 
forty-eight  miles  ; cost,  570  millions  ; total  cost, 
700  millions  ; two  days.  5.  San  Bias,  thirty- 
five  miles,  ten  miles  of  tunnel  ; cost,  1,270 
millions ; total  cost,  1,400  millions ; one  day. 
6.  Atrato-Napuipi,  180  miles,  two  sluices,  two 
miles  and  a half  of  tunnel ; cost,  one  milliard  ; 
total  cost,  1,130  millions  ; three  days.  The  cost 
of  repairs,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  5 per  cent.  The 
committee  had  no  exact  data  respecting  the 
Tehuantepec  route,  but  they  were  convinced 
that  the  cost  of  construction  would  greatly 
exceed  that  of  the  above  route.  The  Nicaragua 
route,  according  to  the  views  of  the  technical 
committee,  would  offer  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  water;  there  would  also  be  no  obstacle  to 
the  construction  of  a harbour  on  the  west 
(Pacific)  side ; but  there  existed  very  con- 
siderable difficulties  at  several  points.  The 
Panama  routes  have  excellent  harbours  on  both 
sides,  and  the  existing  railway  will  facilitate  the 
transport  of  material.  The  canal  with  the  same 


level  would  involve  the  construction  of  bt  ,< 
sluice  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. : , 
proposal  for  cutting  through  the  Isthm  ; 
Darien  was,  like  that  of  Nicaragua,  dec  . 
impracticable,  and  it  was  specially  and  'M 
pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  latter  ths  .. 
volcanic  nature  of  the  country  would  fc 
constant  source  of  danger  to  the  canal. i j, 
Panama  route,  for  some  time,  1ms  proportioew 
suffered  little  from  earthquakes,  and  dei;< 
also  in  this  respect  the  preference.  On  jl'j 
being  taken,  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  founder  c>j 
Suez  Canal,  pronounced  for  the  Panama 
the  same  was  done  by  Sir  John  Stoker  {• 
resolution  to  that  effect  was  finally  passoc 
seventy-four  to  eight  votes  ; sixteen  memt  f 
the  Congress  abstained  from  voting.  Ac  4 
La  Ronciere  le  Noury,  the  president  c j 
French  Geographical  Society,  dismissed* 
members  of  this  memorable  Congress  wifiii 
hope  that  M.  de  Lesseps  might  live  to  s<:| 
completion  of  the  second  great  cuttingi.l 
that  the  latter  canal  would  prove  as  sucait 
as  the  Suez  Canal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  connexion  of  the  Al 
with  the  Pacific  for  sea-going  ships  will  g 
benefit  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  wilt! 
up  the  coasts  of  South  America  and  H 
hitherto  so  far  and  so  difficult  of  access > 
trade  and  commerce  of  Europe,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  pc 
If  the  republics  of  Columbia,  Ecuador,) 
Bolivia,  and  Chili  were  to  enjoy  the  qui|( 
development  required  for  the  purposes  of  i 
sation  and  commerce,  of  which  they  s 
much  in  need,  and  without  which  they  wih 
withstanding  the  favours  Nature  has  shej 
upon  them,  be  ultimately  ruined,  they  worn 
ago  have  agreed  on  the  solution  of  this  imp 
question.  The  Panama  route  offers  alsol 
cally  the  most  favourable  position,  becau 
and  order  for  this  international  undertake 
the  necessary  severe  police  supervision  u 
much  more  easily  provided  for  on  this  lin 
on  the  other  routes  that  have  been  undi 
sideration,  where  long  years  of  anarchi 
undermined  the  government  as  much  as 
quakes  and  eruptions  of  volcanos  have  r 
the  soil  through  which  the  canal  would  hi 
be  taken. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  be  nearly  fifty 
long,  and  follow  for  the  greater  part  i{ 
course  the  lino  of  the  railway.  Its  depl 
be  28  ft.,  and  its  width  72  ft.,  rende 
passable  for  ships  of  the  greatest  tonnageu 
traffic  which  might  accrue  to  the  canal  in 
is  estimated  at  7,250,000  tons  at  15  francil) 
so  that  the  canal,  if  not  at  once,  will  ])i 
itself  at  no  distant  date. 


BUILDING  LAND  AT  LUDGATE-E' 
STATION. 


The  present  value  of  building-land  >G 
neighbourhood  of  Ludgate-hill  was  show  i 
sale  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  Jut)- 
the  Auction  Mart,  when  the  freehold  4 
p:ece  of  land  on  the  east  Bide  of  the  Ludgn  I 
Railway  Station,  comprising  an  area  of  ^ 
feet,  was  submitted  to  competition  byl'i 
Dowsett  & Woods.  The  land  was  desert 
situated  in  a very  central  and  valuable  p*"1 
near  the  great  publishing  trade,  close  t<J 
of  the  best  thoroughfares  in  the  metn- 
having  four  street  frontages,  and  eligibly 
for  warehouses,  storehouses,  factories,  ar, 
dwellings,  institutions,  or  offices.  Befd 
vitiug  offers,  the  auctioneer  observed  tbs 
immediately  adjoining  was  publicly  sc 
years  ago,  at  21.  15s.  per  foot,  whilst  a< 
plot,  having  a frontage  to  Water-lane,  b 
so  eligibly  situated  as  that  now  offered,  r< 
21.  per  foot.  Under  these  circumstance: 
land  at  the  present  time  ought,  at  the  le 
be  worth  21.  per  foot.  The  first  offc 

15.4001.,  being  at  the  rate  of  1Z.  per  foe 
advance  to  18,000Z.  was  immediately  mac 
the  property  shortly  stood  at  20,0001.,  wl, 
biddings  slackened,  but  by  degrees  r>: 

27.0001.,  and  there  being  no  further  acr 
the  auctioneer  intimated  that  it  could  ; 
sold  at  that  price,  which  was  only  at  the 
11.  15s.  per  foot.  He  observed  that  it  wi 
worth  21.  per  foot,  and  at  that  price  the  pii 
was  withdrawn. 


Pensionnaire  de  l’Academie  de  France  de  Rome,  TL^Uon^oTrhrriti^te^  pubUshed  in  the 


Domestic  Economy  Congress.— V. 

asked  to  mention  that  the  intended  meet 
which  we  referred  in  our  last,  has  be? 
avoidably  postponed  for  this  year. 


mb  14,  1879.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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DOLLECTION  OF  REPORTED  CASES 
.TING  TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS. 
AND  BUILDERS .* 

BY  E.  S.  ROSCOE,  BARRISTER. AT-LAW. 

Authority  of  Architect. 
i:  architect  is  the  agent  of  the  house-owner 
illy  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the 
ure  of  which  he  has  prepared  plans,  and 
liilding  of  which  he  is  to  superintend. — 
priey  v.  Dick,  13  L.  R.,  Eq.,1:  41  L.  J 
3 (1871). 

,is  case  was  decided  upon  the  general 
ce  of  what  passed  between  the  architect 
he  building-owner,  and  it  seems  to  show 
■3  a rule  the  architect  is  the  agent  of  the 
|for  all  purposes  relating  to  the  building 
'stion.  In  Scrivener  v.  Past,  18  C.  B.,  N.  S., 
id  1 L.  R.,  C.  P.,  715,  the  question  was  par- 
I raised  as  to  whether  the  architect  was 
.use-owner’s  agent  to  take  out  the  quan- 
but  the  decision  of  the  Court  did  not 
this  point.  When  an  architect  is  em- 

• merely  to  prepare  plans  he  can  scarcely 
sidered  as  an  agent  at  all,  for  he  supplies 
liu  thing  for  a certain  sum ; but  since,  as 
leral,  architects  have  more  to  do  than 
'supply  plans,  they  become  agents  for  the 
ig-owner,  and  fall  within  the  class  known 
leral  agents, — that  is,  agents  who  have 
ity  to  act  in  a certain  character,  as  dis- 
ced from  special  agents,  who  have  a 

authority  to  do  a particular  act.  An 
of  the  former  class  can  bind  his  principal 
acts  within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
inst  third  parties,  although  the  employer 
ave  privately  limited  his  authority  ; but 
i dealing  with  an  agent  of  the  latter  class 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
of  his  authority.  Therefore,  since  archi- 
jenerally  speaking,  must  be  considered  as 
1 agents,  the  question  which  must  often 
u practice  is  whether  certain  acts  fall 
the  scope  of  their  employment.  Thus,  has 
hitect  who  is  engaged  to  prepare  plans 
superintend  the  erection  of  a building 
ty  to  order  a quantity  surveyor  to  prepare 
quantities  and  to  bind  his  employer  to 
jrate  the  surveyor  ? This,  apart  from  any 
ly-expressed  or  implied  agreement  be- 
an architect  and  his  employer,  is  a point 
cannot  at  present  be  decisively  answered 
absence  of  any  authoritative  decision  on 
nnt.  It  will  be  obvious  that  other 
us  of  a similar  kind  easily  arise  in 
e which  must  be  decided  by  the  light  of 
]nciple>  briefly  mentioned  in  this  note.] 

N there  is  a clause  in  an  agreement 
in  a contractor  and  an  employer  that  in 
10  employer  or  his  surveyor  shall  at  any 
juring  the  progress  of  works  order  any 
irork  to  be  done,  this  means  not  that  the 
Or  has  authority  to  alter  the  general  plan 
I works,  or  auy  part  of  such  plan,  in  a 
l manner,  but  only  to  deal  with  alterations 
iters  of  detail.— Rex  v.  Peto,  1 Yountr  & 
137  (1826).  6 

i3  case  was  decided  chiefly  upon  the  con- 
bn  of  the  instrument  before  the  Court,  but 
i s that,  as  a general  rule,  unless  the  contract 
jit  clearly  apparent  that  the  architect  can 
radical  alterations  he  will  only  be  held 
P power  to  deal  with  details  : the  question 
authority  of  the  architect  to  order  altera- 
;as  raised  in  Cooper  v.  Langdon,  9 M.  & 
i where  no  authority  was  shown  on  the 
igs  to  the  architect  from  his  employer  to 
alterations  from  the  plans.  But  this  point 

• subsidiary  to.  questions  relating  to  an 
I I0°]  ^at  it  is  little  authority  as  a 

Duties  of  Architects. 

surreptitious  dealing  between  one  prin- 

0 a contract  and  the  agent  of  the  other 
>al  is  a fraud  on  such  principal  cognisable 
Lourt  of  Equity,  and  entitles  the  first- 

principal  to  obtain  full  redress  for  such 
or  to  have  the  contract  rescinded,  and  to 
to  proceed  with  it  in  any  shape.— Panama 
outh  1 acific  Telegraph  Company  v.  The 

1 rubber  Telegraph  Works  Company,  10 
]Ch.,  515 ; 45  L.J.,Ch.  D„  121  (1875). 

“st  part  of  this  proposition  as  to  the 
u ot  the  contract  was  laid  down  ivsissimis 
by  James,  L.J.,  but  was  not  wholly  cou- 
to  by  Hellish,  L.J.  But  this  case 


• S»e  pp.  3M,  433,  479,  608,  and  624,  an!,. 


enunciates  an  important  principle  to  be  observed 
in  the  dealings  of  architects  and  others,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  below 
the  cases  connected  with  this  subject  in  which 
architects  have  been  concerned  were  dealt  with. 
Examples  and  further  extensions  of  the  proposi- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  cases  which  immediately 
follow. 

Where  an  architect  agrees  with  a house- 
owner that  the  work  in  respect  of  which  he  is 
employed  shall  not  exceed  a fixed  sum,  such 
agreement  is  not  binding  on  a builder  unless  it  is 
brought  to  his  knowledge. — Kimberley  v.  Dick, 
13  L.  R.,  Eq.,  1 ; 41  L.  J.,  Ch.,  38  (1871). 

Where  an  architect  is  by  the  contract  between 
the  employer  and  builder  to  determine  the 
amount  due  to  the  builder,  and  such  architect 
has  given  to  the  employer  an  assurance  that 
the  cost  of  the  work  shall  not  exceed  a certain 
sum,  the  architect  does  not,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  possess  the  unbiassed  mind  which  will 
enable  his  decision  to  be  just  and  conclusive, 
and  the  builder  may  bring  a claim  for  a sum 
over  and  above  that  allowed  by  the  architect.— 
Kemp  v.  Rose,  1 Giffard,  258  (1858)  ; 27  L.  J., 
Oh.,  264.  On  appeal,  3 De  G.  & J.,  354  ; 28  L.  J.’ 
Cli.,  230.  Confirmed  in  1871,  by  Kimberley  v. 
Dick,  13  L.  R.,  Eq.,  1 ; 41  L.  J.,  Ch.,  38. 

If  an  architect  falsely  represents  to  another 
person  that  he  has  the  authority  of  his  employer 
to  do  some  act,  and  that  other  person,  acting 
on  the  faith  of  this  representation,  is  thereby 
injured,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  archi- 
tect damages  in  respect  of  the  actual  loss 
sustained  by  him  in  consequence  of  his  action  on 
the  representation.— Randell  v.  Trimen,  IS  C B 
786  (1856). 

[The  principle  of  Randell  v.  Trimen  was  con- 
firmed by  Collen  v.  Wright,  7 E.  & B.,  301  ; 8 
E.  & B.,  647  (1857).  The  principle  is  applicable 
when  the  architect  not  having,  in  fact,  authority 
to  make  the  contract  as  agent,  yet  does  so  under 
the  bona-fide  belief  that  such  authority  is  vested 
iu  him.  In  Randell  v.  Trimen  an  architect 
ordered  stones  for  a church,  representing  that 
he  had  authority  from  his  principal  so  to  do.] 


THE  NEW  YORK 

UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1883. 

It  will  be  remembered  how,  not  long  since, 
and  but  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, the  report  reached  Europe  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  had  met  in  committee  in 
New  York  to  determine  on  the  formation  of 
another  great  Universal  Exhibition  for  America, 
to  be  held  in  the  Empire  City.  In  New  York 
circles  the  idea  seems  to  have  met  with  much 
favour,  and  during  the  last  week  of  May,  so  we 
learn  from  the  latest  letters  from  the  United 
States,  among  the  Bills  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  one  intended  to  give  a 
precise  and  definite  form  to  the  proposal  of  a 
Universal  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  New  York  in 
1883. 

This  Bill,  prepared  by  a committee  of  New 
Yorkers,  stipulates  that  the  future  Exhibition 
shall,  like  that  of  Philadelphia,  be  organised  and 
directed  by  private  initiative.  The  Government 
will  only  serve  as  intermediary  between  the 
promoters  and  the  foreign  Governments.  With 
this  end  in  view,  it  will  appoint  an  official  com- 
mission, which  will,  however,  assume  no  financial 
responsibility.  When  the  organisers  of  the  Ex- 
hibition have  collected  a million  and  a half  of 
dollars,  the  Federal  Treasury  will  advance  them 
a like  sum,  but  under  the  express  condition  of 
eventual  reimbursement,  a system  successfully 
carried  out  in  1876.  In  other  terms,  the 
Government  still  say  to  the  New  Yorkers,  “ Pay 
the  expenses  of  your  enterprise  and  I will  assist 
you  ; but  we  decline  all  responsibility  and  risk  in 
the  affair.” 

So  far,  all  is  in  strict  accordance  with  pre- 
cedent, and  no  one  would  dream  of  asking  more 
from  Congress ; for  a formal  refusal  would  be 
the  only  reply  to  such  a proposal.  As  it  is  the 
city  of  New  York  which  will  most  profit  by  the 
enterprise,  it  is  by  it  that  the  risk  must  be  in- 
curred. The  whole  project  is  as  yet  not  a little 
vague  and  uncertain,  but  if  the  various  con- 
flicting interests  which  have  already  displayed 
their  respective  feelings,  can  only  come  to  an 
agreement,  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1883  may 
soon  pass  into  the  domain  of  certainty. 

But  difficulties  have  arisen,  as  usual  in  such 
matters,  where  private  initiative  is  the  motive 


element,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Parisian 

ai? . Anglo-Franco-American  journal, 

which  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  Paris 
and  London,— the  project  of  holding  a world’s 
fair  m New  York  has  already  given  rise  to  no 
small  amount  of  heated  discussion.  The  original 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  have  not  been 
allowed  to  retain  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
idea.  Two  or  three  other  self- constituted  com- 
mittees, on  the  contrary,  have  made  their 
appearance,  and  all  of  these  are  endeavouring  to 
seize  the  direction  of  the  future  Exhibition. 
On  the  most  important  of  these  committees  are 
to  be  seen  the  names  of  Judge  Hilton  (of  female 
hotel  reputation),  Appleton,  Tiffany,  and  other 
prominent  New  Yorkers ; but  another,  entitled 
the  “ Board  of  Trade  Committee,”  and  stigma- 
tised by  Messrs.  Hilton  and  friends  as  irre- 
sponsible, has  the  advantage  of  priority,  and 
has  already  called  a national  convention  for  the 
18th  of  this  month  ; a third  committee  is  com- 
posed of  Brooklynites,  who  demand  for  their 
city,  now  connected  with  its  huge  bridge  to  the 
Empire  City,  the  location  of  the  Exhibition  on 
their  side  of  the  North  River ; a fourth  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  with  the  openly- 
expressed  object  of  establishing  the  Exhibition 
on  the  real  estate  of  its  members.  We  all  know 
how  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  New  Yorker  is  the 
great  “real  estate”  question. 

All  these  interested  gentlemen  are  working 
hard  to  gain  their  various  ends,  and  each  to 
obtain  the  important  encouragement  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  so  much 
somewhat  unseemly  wrangling  should  have 
marked  the  early  commencement  of  an  enter- 
prise the  essence  aud  chief  value  of  which 
should  be  entirely  national  if  it  is  to  gain  the 
respect  of  the  world. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  OLYMPIA. 

In  our  issue  of  the  10th  ult.  we  had  a short 
note  on  the  progress  of  the  excavations  at 
Olympia.  We  are  now  enabled  to  supply  fuller 
particulars.  A correspondent,  writing  from 
Olympia  under  date  of  April  22nd,  says  : — 

This  month  has  witnessed  the  discovery  of 
three  more  marble  heads  and  three  torsi,  and 
it  has  brought  us  in  a rich  harvest  of  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  principal  interest  attaches  to  the  excava- 
tions undertaken  for  the  completion  of  the 
pediment  groups  in  the  east  of  Zeus’s  temple. 
Hero  we  have  to  praise  especially  the  find  of  the 
Kladeos  head,  on  account  of  its  excellent  pre- 
servation. It  was  drawn  on  April  1st  from  the 
later  walls  over  the  south  end  of  the  Hall  of 
Echoes,  and  joins  with  its  neck  exactly  to  the 
torso  found  during  the  first  year  of  excavations. 
Youthful  and  beardless,  with  short  hair  just 
indicated  round  the  edges,  the  head  confirms 
the  opinion  formed  from  the  position  and  pro- 
portions of  the  body  that  the  youth  who,  resting 
on  his  body,  with  elbows  set  up,  looks  up  from 
the  right  corner  of  the  pediment  towards  the 
assembly  of  Olympian  heroes  in  the  centre  of 
the  eastern  pediment  must  represent  the 
smaller,  so  to  say  youthful,  River,  while  the 
broadly  flowing  Alpheios  is  personified  in  an 
older  man  reclining  iu  a dignified  attitude.  The 
head,  looking  upward  with  a lively  movement, 
but  still  archaic  in  expression  and  form,  appears 
somewhat  small  in  proportion  to  the  powerfully 
developed  shoulders  and  the  capacious  chest. 
The  River  God  is  a reflection  of  the  genuine 
and  unrefined  type  of  those  Greek  youths  of 
the  good  old  time  who  endeavoured,  on  his 
shores,  in  the  celebrated  Gymuasion  of  the 
world,  before  all  things  to  develop  the  activity  of 
their  limbs.  There  is  not  a trace  in  his  unre- 
strained attitude  of  that  dreamy  natural  feeling 
which  lives  in  the  softly  bedded  forms  of  river- 
gods  of  a more  deeply  thinking  and  more  re- 
fined time. 

Amongst  the  numerous  newly  - discovered 
fragments  of  the  eastern  pediment  we  may 
mention  one  of  the  larger  ones,  which  com- 
prises the  whole  left  leg  of  the  bald-headed  old 
man  sitting  in  a meditative  posture,  and  pro- 
ceed to  draw  attention  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  we  have  excavated  here  at  the  extreme 
eastern  limit  of  the  Altis  considerable  portions 
of  statues  from  the  western  pediment.  This 
fact,  very  important  for  further  searches  for 
fragments  of  the  western  pediment,  may  be 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  material 
for  their  huts  began  to  fail  to  the  extremely 
dense  settlements  in  the  east,  while  we  have 
found  at  the  western  front  the  dispersed  mem- 
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bers  of  the  pediment  groups  nearly  all  unused, 
evidently  because  there  was  no  extensive  settle- 
ment near.  , 

Thus  we  have  in  the  far  east,  nearly  5o0  ft. 
from  the  body,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
immense  legs  and  the  right  hand  of  the  colossal 
centre  figure  of  the  western  pediment.  I Lis 
completion  is  extremely  fortunate ; for  only  now 
are  we  able  to  admire  its  exceedingly  slender 
proportions,  its  grand  posture. 

Of  metope  fragments,  a piece  of  the  helmet 
of  Geryones,  and  at  the  north  end  of  the  Hall 
of  Echoes  another  head  of  Hercules,  looking  to 
the  right  (the  third  this  spring),  were  picked 
up  on  the  8th  of  April. 

The  remaining  finds  of  marble  objects  wmcn 
we  have  to  record  to-day  belong  nearly  all  to 
Roman  times.  We  have  first  an  exceedingly 
well-preserved  head  of  the  elder  Faustina,  the 
wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  fits  with  its  neck 
tenon  exactly  into  a female  torso  derived  from 
the  exedra  of  Herodes  Atticus.  Next  there  is 
a draped  female  figure  without  head,  to  con- 
clude from  the  place  of  its  discovery  one  of  the 
empress  statues  of  the  Metroon.  Finally,  we 
have  two  naked  male  torsi,  which  were  lying  in  a 
hut  erected  of  fragments  over  the  “ Leonidaion. 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  ideal  portrait- 
statues.  , 

In  about  the  same  neighbourhood  we  have 
raised  with  the  lower  layers  of  earth  three  very 
valuable  archaic  bronze  inscriptions  of  con- 
siderable length.  From  the  Byzantine  wall,  in 
the  east,  a large  long  marble  base  for  one  of 
the  dedicatory  presents  was  broken  out,  which 
Mummius  offered  to  Zeus  from  the  booty  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Achaian  League.  As  it 
could  not,  from  its  form,  have  supported  one  of 
the  two  Zeus  statues  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
we  have  here  a proof  that  Mummius  endeavoured 
also,  with  other  dedicatory  presents,  to  wipe 
out  the  memory  of  the  infamous  burning  down 
of  Corinth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  similarly 
■worded  dedicatory  inscription  which  this  base 
bears  on  its  two  narrow  sides  is  on  one  side 
engraved  in  the  characters  used  in  Mummins’s 
time,  the  other  one  being  of  a later  form.  This 
may  probably  be  explained  by  the  assumption 
that  the  statues  were  turned  round  at  a later 
period,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a change  in 
the  direction  of  the  streets,  and  the  inscription 
repeated  on  the  opposite  side. 

Another  memento  of  the  time  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  Greeco  to  the  Romans  has  been  met  with 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Altis,  which  has 
now  been  completely  laid  bare.  Between  the 
numerous  long  bases  of  equestrian  statues,  of 
which  there  still  exist  undisturbed  a goodly 
number,  there  is  a square  limestone  block,  upon 
which  a Macedonian  adherent  to  Roman  rule 
from  Thessalonica  erected  the  statue  of 
Q.  Cmcilius  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
donia, “ on  account  of  his  virtues  and  the  good- 
will shown  by  him  continually  towards  his 
native  town,  towards  other  Macedonians,  as  well 
as  towards  Hellenes  generally,”  as  stated  in  the 
inscription.  There  appear  to  have  been  here 
deposited  several  Macedonian  mementos.  Thus 
we  met  with  an  inscription  of  a hitherto  un- 
known Macedonian  Bculptor,  Herophon,  and 
especially  with  the  base  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(vi.  16,  5),  of  the  express  messenger  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Philonides,  the  “ wanderer 
through  Asia,”  jSrj/tartffr^s  ri)g  Aoiag.  There 
were  here  other  honorary  bases  with  inscrip- 
tions, that  of  the  Elean  Antigenes,  who  con- 
quered with  a team  of  foals,  and  that  of 
L.  Csecilius  Rufus.  To  these  must  be  added 
in  the  south  of  the  Philippeion  a bathron,  upon 
which  five  victories  are  registered  with  so  many 
laurel-wreaths;  two  honorary  bases  of  strate- 
gists of  the  Achaian  League,  that  of  L.  Pom- 
peios  Krateros  at  the  south  of  the  Heraion, 
aud  that  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Pelops  at  the 
east  of  the  Zeus  temple  ; finally,  the  especially 
interesting  fragment  of  a decree  which  seems 
to  have  reference  to  the  holding  of  the  Olympian 
Games,  and  in  which  mention  is  ;>lso  made  of 
the  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  Roma  i emperors. 

Of  discoveries  of  bronzes  there  is,  excepting 
the  usual  daily  harvest  of  small  fragments  of 
implements,  coins,  &c.,  only  little  to  record.  De- 
serving mention  are  a life-size  muscular  bronze 
arm,  which  may  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 
victory  statues  at  the  south-west  of  Zeus’s 
temple,  the  back  of  a coat  of  mail,  and,  finally, 
the  handle  of  a vessel,  formed  of  a male  winged 
figure  of  perfect  Assyrian  style,  already  the 
second  example  of  this  type,  curious  from 
an  art-history  point  of  view,  which  has  been 
met  with  on  Olympian  ground. 


While  on  this  subject,  a communication  to  a 
German  contemporary  respecting  the  disposal  of 
the  sculptures  deserves  quoting.  The  writer  says 
that  King  George  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of 
a visit  he  recently  paid  to  Olympia,  has  ex- 
pressed a wish  that  a museum  Bhould  be  erected 
on  the  spot  for  receiving  the  antiquities  found 
there.  A preliminary  sum  of  100,000  drachmas 
(1,1662.)  has  already  been  reserved  for  that 
purpose.  The  present  Greek  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, M.  Augerinos,  is  greatly  in  favour  of  this 
plan,  the  acceptance  of  which  recommends 
itself  by  the  fact  that  the  transport  of  the 
colossal  groups  of  the  pediments  would  entail 
very  heavy  expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  uro-ed  that  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interest 
of  science,  that  the  yield  of  the  Olympian 
soil  should  be  brought  to  Athens.  Only  at 
Athens  is  there  a guarantee  that  the  works 
of  art  would  be  suitably  placed  and  utilised  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  science; 
only  there  a comparison  with  related  works  of 
art  and  their  study  would  be  possible,  because 
there  is  the  University  which  unites  the  more 
highly  cultured  youth  of  all  Greek  countries ; 
because  there  are  the  German  and  French 
Institutes  of  Archaeology,  to  which  an  English 
institution  of  the  same  character  is  soon  to  be 
added.  There  we  find  an  international  soil  for 
classical  science,  where,  each  winter,  connoisseurs 
and  friends  of  art  are  meeting  for  a prolonged 
stay.  Only  a limited  number  of  tourists  arrive 
at  Olympia  once  a year,  who  stop  at  most  only  a 
day,  and  then  continue  their  wanderings.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  must  be  at  Olympia  a 
museum  whieh  should  receive  the  architectural 
remains, — a building  whence  the  site  of  the 


temple  might  be  superintended  and  protected 
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against  destruction  and  spoliation ; 
desired  that  the  works  of  sculpture  should  be 
collected  together  at  the  capital.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  we  rather  go 
with  King  George. 


IPSWICH  MUSEUM  COMPETITION. 

Only  ten  sets  of  drawings  have  been  sent  in 
for  this  competition, — a small  allowance  amid 
the  rage  for  competing  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  with  now.  ^The  building  required  is  to 
be  erected  on  a site  in  High-street;  not,  as 
usual  under  such  a name,  the  main  street  of 
the  town,  but  a quiet  road  apparently  named 
from  its  elevation  of  site.  The  buildings  are  to 
include  provision  for  a museum,  library,  and 
reading-room,  school  of  science  and  school  of 
art,  the  cost  of  the  whole  to  be  about  7,0002. 
The  competitors  seem  on  the  whole  to  have 
endeavoured,  more  fairly  than  is  usual,  to  keep 
their  buildings  within  the  limits  of  the  sum 
named.  The  style  of  design  seems  pretty 
equally  divided  between  Gothic  and  Queen 
Anne,  with  an  occasional  touch  of  the  regula- 
tion “ Classic  ” or  Italian.  We  may  briefly 
characterise  those  plans  which  appear  best 
worth  attention. 

Dispatch  ” divides  the  departments  into 
parallel  blocks  at  right  angles  to  the  front,  the 
museum  central,  library  to  left,  and  schools  to 
right ; the  centre  part  of  the  museum  goes  up 
two  stories,  the  story  over  the  library  is  added 
to  the  museum  above.  The  rooms  are  con- 
veniently arranged  on  the  ground-floor,  except 
that  the  curator’s  room  has  not  sufficient  con- 
nexion with  the  museum;  the  upper  school 
portions  on  the  right  are  badly  planned,  one 
class-room  forming  a passage  to  another.  The 
design  is  a late  and  very  weak  Tudor,  verging 
towards  .Elizabethan.  A south  light  for  the 
reading-room,  with  very  large  windows,  does 
not  promise  well  for  the  comfort  of  the  readers. 

“ Economy  ” also  treats  the  museum  longi- 
tudinally  in  the  centre,  but  with  a far  better 
and  more  systematical  plan.  The  staircases  are 
better  planned ; the  library  and  school  depart- 
ments have  their  separate  lobbies ; the  reading- 
room  is  a good  shape,  and  has  light  from 
two  sides,  and  the  access  to.it,  and  connexion 
between  it  and  the  library,  are  well-arranged. 
The  upper  plan  is  conveniently  arranged 
for  communication,  but  no  very  special  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  as  to  lighting  the 
art-class  rooms  ; the  lights  (side)  have  the  right 
aspect,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  pupils 
getting  in  each  other’s  light  in  the  painting- 
room.  The  design  is  that  of  an  unobjectionable, 
but  uninteresting,  Jacobean  building. 

“ Bona  Fides,” — a fine  set  of  drawings,  with 
alternative  plans : one  showing  the  museum  in 
J the  centre,  with  a top  light ; the  other  with  the 


library  ditto.  The  latter  necessarily  com  i 
library  and  reading-room  in  one,  which  is  r| 
good ; and,  for  a small  reading-room,  J 
windows  are  more  comfortable,  and  give  '(j! 
choice  of  light  (if  light  two  ways  ci 
obtained),  so  that  we  prefer  leaving  the  mi'- 
for  top  lighting.  The  outer  reading-room  'i 
however,  have  very  bad  light  at  the  baml 
the  committee  can  only  get  to  their: 
through  both  reading-rooms  and  the  li 
Curator’s  room  well  placed.  Art-class  ?f 
with  large  north  windows,  the  lower  pv 
which  would  probably  have  to  be  obscu-i 
produce  the  right  result.  Design  pronmj 
Queen  Anne, — ambitious,  heavy,  and  expe 
looking. 

“ Work  and  Win”  : the  author  has  rest- 
himself  to  a very  modest- looking  exbei 
Domestic  Gothic,  neatly  drawn,  but  de> 
in  picturesque  feeling.  Within  this  extern 
has  aimed  at  producing  an  effective  plan; 
symmetrical,  and  in  which  (as  usual  in 
symmetrical  plans  for  small  buildings)  a 
deal  of  space  is  wasted,  and  things  are 
prominent  which  should  not  be  so.  Th! 
is,  in  fact,  quite  unsuitable,  but  the  authdl 
ideas,  and  may  carry  them  out  betted 
more  experience. 

“Simplicity”  answers  to  its  name  in  i 
to  the  plan,  which  is  convenient  in  the  m 
intei'communication,  but  it  is  not  diffid: 
manage  this  when  so  large  a space  is  di 
to  a central  hall,  from  whioh  the  rooms 
The  result  of  this  kind  of  simplicity  is  a 
of  seclusion  and  separation  ; the  reading-1, 
for  instance,  is  uncomfortable,  one  end  of  si 
coming  nearly  opposite  a door  opening  rip 
the  central  hall ; and  the  bookcases  are  p 
so  as  to  intercept  a great  deal  of  light? 
the  tables.  The  central  hall  would  be  m : 
sufficiently  lighted.  The  museum  depart 
is  all  above,  and  divided  into  various  roc- 
as  to  suggest  a classification  of  subjects,, 
is  good.  The  designs  and  pencil  sketches; 
the  hand  of  a good  draughtsman ; Gothn 
Classic  alternatives  are  given ; the  latftl! 
best,  though  the  cutting  into  the  pilnstd 
insert  busts  within  circles  has  a villanousi* 
such  decorations  should  be  placed  in  spa; 
or  wall  spaces,  and  not  in  constructive  fee 
The  design  seems  to  be  a favourite,  ar‘ 
elevations,  &c.,  are  no  doubt  attractive,  b 
plan  wants  much  modification  in  detail,  ai 
Classic  design,  at  all  events,  could  not  bt 
for  the  money. 

“ Pro  Bono  Publico”:  a finely-drawn 
plans,  with  a great  deal  of  merit.  The  aur1 
almost  the  only  one  who  has  shown  any 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  special  lig  ti 
t.Vin  n.rl,  which  he  has  done  in  ill 


the  art  class-rooms,  which  he  has  done  in  :• 
that  shows  he  understands  this  part  41 
work.  The  defect  of  the  plan  is  the  re  *■ 
room,  wanting  in  light,  and  made  a pass;  I 
the  committee  - room.  Alternative  d<  1 
Gothic  and  Italian,  with  some  individual 
detail,  both  good  in  effect,  are  showu  in 
ably  drawn  perspectives;  both,  however-*; 
stipulated  cost. 

“Architect,”  a Queen  Anne  design,  withl 
very  ugly  detail,  and  also  some  character  *f! 
side  elevations:  drawings  very  good,  plat  i 
the  reading-room  is  a passage  to  the  librar 
the  author  has  recognised  the  fact  thri 
library  for  patent  publications  should  be  ■ 
accessible.  He  places  the  curator’s  rooiri 
that  gentleman  were  to  act  as  hall-porter' 
alternative  plan,  in  which  the  plan  is  com:: 
more  towards  the  front,  and  extended  fromf 
to  back,  seems  the  best  of  the  two. 

“ Suivez-moi,”  a very  pretty  set  of  dr£ 
spoiled  by  the  unnecessary  eccentricity  of 
ing  a large  part  of  the  museum  (on  upper;- 
over  open  space  and  upon  piers  and  arch- 
use being  suggested  for  this  space  below,  r 
is  thus  thrown  away.  The  museum  is  effeo  * 
and  suitably  divided  into  rooms  with  large' 
arches  from  one  to  another,  so  as  to  t 
them  all  one  Buite,  while  suggesting  dassifie 
but  the  unfortunate  curator  is  classified  thd' 
way,  and  is  to  sit  in  a room  with  no  doox^ 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  A pleasing  •' 
of  Italian  character,  carried  out  in  a i 
manner,  but  coBtly  and  a trifle  heavy. 

“Shield  and  Supporter,”  a very  Met 
design,  of  which  one  need  only  say  that  th^ 
spective  view  has  a certain  picturesqc; 
The  plan  is  utterly  unpractical ; in  fact, 


in  parts.  . , 

The  committee  will  hardly  be  able  i 


to  cover  the  ground  and  get  the  accc 
dation  they  want  for  the  sum  name  ,t 
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{•wed,  however,  a margin  of  10  per  cent., 
pay  take  it  that  8,0001.  will  be  expended, 
iemium  was  offered  for  the  best  design. 
Ilvice  to  the  committee  would  be,  not  to 
a grandiose  building,  but  something  in 
omestic  style,  as  the  site  is  in  a retired 
.d  not  in  the  more  public  part  of  the 
i keep  their  museum  accommodation 
id  their  library  and  reading-room  on  the 
oor,  and  easy  of  access,  as  likely  to  be 
gely  and  continuously  used ; and  the 
of  the  art-school  upstairs  goes  as  a 
if  course,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
light  for  it.  The  larger  portions  of  a 
are  best  top-lighted  also. 

.rchitecture  of  Ipswich  is  generally 
in  the  picturesque  : it  is  for  the  most 
and  commonplace  ; so  that  a building 
ithout  expensive  detail,  gives  a pic- 
and  characteristic  outline,  would  be 
; and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
ling  is  to  stand  on  a considerable  in- 
og  from  the  town,  and  therefore  will 
looked  at  coming  up  the  hill  towards 
important  features  of  the  building 
urally  should,  therefore,  stand  promi- 
l this  direction,  which  will  be  more 
than  a symmetrically-arranged  central 
could  be  in  a building  standing  on  a 
td  with  little  width  of  road  in  front 


?HE  ERUPTION  OF  /ETNA. 
^respondent  writes  : — Visitors  to  the 
Syracuse  or  Catania  about  six  years 
it  is  to  say,  towards  the  end  of  1873, — 
ely  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that 
iral  theme  of  conversation  among  the 
iring  company  was  the  then  expected 
of  HDtna.  There  was  some  justifica- 
the  pre-eminence  which  the  gigantic 
ok  in  men’s  minds  at  the  time, 
ke-capped  mountain  is  always  before 
eyes  in  South  Sicily,  whenever  they  are 
ihe  open  air;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  all- 
lating  feature  of  that  hilly  landscape, 
aid  we,  of  the  three  active  volcanoes 
, first  behold  ./Etna,  neither  of  the 
the  much  more  peculiarly-shaped  cone 
boli  (Lipari  Islands),  rising  direct  from 
n,  and  the  Ladies’  Volcano,  i.e.,  the 
icribed  Vesuvius,  because  so  easily 
even  by  tender  members  of  the  fair 
uld  create  a similar  impression.  To 
t be  added  that  /Etna,  less  fickle  than 
, retains  his  smoke-cap  almost  without 
ion  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other, 
Stromboli,  who  not  only  expels  his 
E smoke  more  intensively  and  more 
ltly,  but  even  emits  flames,  which  at 
rve  the  navigator  of  these  seas  as  a 
If  in  that  spring  of  1874  the  con- 
lad  been  come  to  from  the  increased 
pf  smoke,  as  well  as  other  external 
jhat  the  eruption  would  in  reality 
Iken  place  within  a few  days  or 
bthB,  the  virtue  of  patience  would  have 
My  tried.  The  eruption  came,  it  is  true, 
<1  not  come  until  the  24th  of  August  of 
r ; it  was  so  weak  and  insignificant, 

» that  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
>ne.  The  lava  spread  only  in  the  imme- 
jnity  of  the  crater  ; and  thus  it  is  now 
sars  Bince  the  volcano  was  as  approxi- 
u.otive  as  it  is  now.  The  ordinary  signs 
upending  eruption,  such  as  increase  in 
ne  of  smoke,  earthquakes,  and  sub- 
u rumblings,  appear  to  have  preceded 
>al  outbreak  only  by  a few  days.  At 
mountain  began  to  emit  larger  masses  of 
tid  fire,  accompanied  by  the  ejection  of 
nd  rubble,  from  its  ordinary  vent,  the 
ung  for  years  past.  On  the  evening  of 
''°f  May  a new  crater  was  formed  on  the 
e,  whence  lava  at  a white  heat  imme- 
legan  to  flow.  The  formation  of  three 
'3rs  on  the  north  side  followed,  as  well 
) fresh  ones  on  the  south  side,  and  soon 
ome  time  broad  streams  of  lava  were 
ilown nearly.all  round  the  mountain.  On 
side,  one  of  these  streams  was  flowing 
jtion  somewhere  between  Randazzo  and 
11a,  while  another  was  turning  more 
the  east  to  the  sea,  destroying  on  its 
3s,  fields,  and  forests,  threatening  for 
ie  village  of  Linguagrossa,  and  finally 
J bed  of  the  brook  Alcantara.  On  the 
slope  the  safety  of  the  villages  of 
4a  and  Paterno  was  seriously  jeopar- 
dit  was  even  stated  that  a lava  stream 


had  interrupted  the  road  from  Catania  to 
Acireale,  running  along  the  sea-shore.  The 
distance  travelled  over  by  the  lava  streams 
varied,  according  to  the  obstacles  met  with, 
between  eight  and  twelve  miles. 

The  great  eruption  of  1669  has  proved  that 
those  liquid  masses  of  fire  may  spead  destruc- 
tion  to  far  greater  distances.  In  that  memorable 
outbreak,  the  largest  lava  stream  threw  itself  j 
with  terrific  noise  into  the  sea  at  Catania,  after 
it  had  overcome,  in  a course  of  no  less  than 
twenty  miles,  every  natural  or  artificial  obstacle. 
On  arriving  at  Catania  by  sea  we  are  struck, 
even  if  our  attention  is  not  drawn  to  a perfect 
ridge  of  cold  lava,  with  the  dark  black  colour 
of  the  soil,  which  reminds  us  of  the  blackest 
of  our  coal  districts.  The  impression  is  more 
sombre,  less  pleasant  than  anywhere  else  in 
Italy ; even  if  we  are  not  thinking  of  the  dread- 
ful distress  which  the  population  of  Catania 
endured  during  that  most  frightful  eruption  of 
all.  A rampart  of  earth  was  raised  to  protect 
the  town  at  that  time,  but  the  lava  rose  higher 
and  higher,  until  it  finally,  overflowing  its  crest, 
poured  with  a fiery  rain  into  the  streets  of  the 
town. 

The  road  to  the  Casa  Inglese,  well  known 
to  all  visitors  to  Sicily,  and  where  most  of  the 
excursionists  to  /Etna  spend  the  night,  has 
been  interrupted  in  many  places,  and  the 
lava  commenced  its  destructive  course  over 
valuable  cultivated  land.  The  lava  streams 
are  said  to  be  at  their  upper  end  about 
240  ft.  broad,  at  their  lower  end  only  20  ft.,  but 
they  reach  in  some  depressions  of  the  soil, 
which  they  have  filled  up,  a depth  of  over 
120  ft.  The  rain  of  ashes  seems  principally  to 
have  been  driven  towards  the  north,  for  in 
Reggio,  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  distant  fifty 
miles,  as  well  as  in  Messina,  the  descending 
masses  of  ashes  caused  at  times  a night-like 
darkness.  Professor  Rossi  has  established  the 
volcanic  origin  of  the  ashes  which  have  fallen 
in  Reggio. 

As  far  as  history  serves  us,  seventy-eight 
eruptions  of  ./Etna  have  oocurred,  the  earliest 
noted  being  those  recorded  by  Thucydides  in 
the  year  425  B.C.,  consequently  more  than  2,300 
years  ago.  But  of  those  outbreaks,  but  few 
have  jeopardised  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants 
living  close  to  the  mountain ; and  as  the  erup- 
tions of  /Etna  have  always  occurred  less  directly 
than  those  of  Vesuvius,  the  apprehensions  felt 
for  the  Sicilian  volcano  are  in  ordinary  times 
not  very  great.  The  fertile  lava  lauds  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  are  cultivated,  it  is  true, 
up  to  a certain  height,  and  inhabited,  but  they 
are  less  densely  populated  than  the  slopes  of 
Vesuvius.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants,  knowing 
the  danger  aud  precariousness  of  this  tenure, 
provide  for  this  by  constructing  and  furnishing 
their  houses  as  lightly  and  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
No  loss  of  life  has  hitherto  been  recorded, 
except  it  be  that  a traveller,  tired  of  life,  has 
precipitated  himself,  as  in  his  time  did  Em- 
pedocles, into  the  abyss  of  the  crater.  But  the 
lava  would  hardly  have  this  time  left  behind  the 
celebrated  slipper. 

According  to  latest  telegrams  from  Sicily,  the 
eruption  has  at  present  ceased,  although  smoke 
continues  to  issue  from  the  mountain  as  usual, 
and  thus  the  apprehensions  felt  have  been  con- 
siderably allayed. 


A NEW  COUNTY  HISTORY. 

At  the  recent  Stamford  meeting  of  the  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  and  Leicester  Architectural 
Societies,  the  proposed  history  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln  was,  of  course,  talked  about.  The 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham  observed  at 
one  of  the  meetings, — It  is  the  wish  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  certainly  it  is  my  own, 
that  we  may  at  least  see  the  beginning  of  that 
great  work  demanded  so  long  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  past  history  of  this  great 
County  of  Lincoln,  which  I trust  may  be  finished 
during  the  lifetime  of  many  who  are  here  pre- 
sent. It  will  be  of  great  value,  not  alone  in  this 
county,  but  throughout  England  ; for  there  are 
no  histories  more  valuable  than  those  of  counties, 
and  I grieve  to  say  when  a demand  is  made  for 
a history  of  the  County  of  Lincoln,  we  are 
obliged  to  turn  away  our  faces  in  shame  and  say, 
“We  have  none.”  We  ask  for  contributions, 
great  and  small, — I am  not  speaking  of  money, 
though  that  would  be  very  acceptable. 

The  Committee  of  the  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society  have  now  issued  a report  made  in 
accordance  with  a request  last  year  from  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  deserves  to  be  re- 


printed here,  accompanied  by  a suggestion  to 
the  residents  in  other  counties  without  good 
modern  histories  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

“ The  committee  have  given  the  subject  their 
best  attention,  and  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  scheme  appears  to  them  per- 
fectly practicable,  and  that,  with  the  support  of 
the  chief  persons  connected  with  the  county, 
together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  it  might  be  commenced  within  a com- 
paratively short  time.  The  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee,  and  of  the  in- 
quiries they  have  made  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  similar  undertakings,  is  that  the  first 
measure  essential  for  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  such  a work  is  the  thorough  exami- 
nation of  all  such  documentary  authorities  as 
the  records  of  the  realm,  calendars  of  wills, 
episcopal  registers,  heraldic  visitations,  and 
other  similar  sources,  having  reference  to  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  county.  It  would,  then, 
be  necessary  that  all  the  extracts  derived  from 
these  materials  should  be  sorted  and  arranged, 
according  to  the  hundreds,  parishes,  manors, 
&o.,  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  be  prepared 
for  use  when  each  particular  district  is  described. 
By  this  means  the  materials  necessary  for  such, 
a work  would  be  collected,  with  the  assurance 
that  no  important  omissions  were  made,  and 
without  unnecessary  labour.  Such  extracts  can 
only  be  supplied  by  experts,  accustomed  to  the 
deciphering  of  ancient  records,  and  familiar 
with  the  terms  employed  in  them,  and  the 
agency  of  these  experts  would  necessarily  in- 
volve a considerable  expenditure  of  money,  far 
larger  than  a committee  of  voluntary  workers 
could  possibly  undertake.  It  is,  therefore,  abso- 
lutely essential  that  a sufficient  publication 
fund  should  be  provided  before  any  steps  can 
bo  taken  towards  the  production  of  this  im- 
portant and  most  desirable  work.  If  such  a 
fund  should  be  ensured,  the  committee  will  lose 
no  time  in  arranging  for  the  collection  and 
transcription  of  the  materials  referred  to,  and 
there  would  then  be  a reasonable  hope  of  this 
great  work  being  commenced  before  long.  It 
would  be  issued  by  subscription,  in  parts,  be- 
ginning with  the  hundred  of  Grimsby,  for  the 
description  of  which  considerable  materials 
already  exist.  The  committee  issue  this  state- 
ment in  the  hope  that  they  may  receive  such 
assurance  of  support  as  will  warrant  their  com- 
mencing this  important  work,  the  want  of 
which  has  long  been  felt.  They  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  all  persons 
interested  in  its  production,  especially  the 
clergy,  that  they  would  be  rendering  most 
valuable  service  by  at  once  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  collecting  and  arranging 
such  materials  as  may  be  within  their  reach,  so 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  when  once  the  actual 
compilation  of  the  work  is  commenced.  AH 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Architectural  Society,  45, 
Silver-street,  Lincoln.” 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  collection  of  books,  anno- 
tated books,  MSS.,  and  transcripts  bearing 
reference  to  the  county,  see,  and  city  of  Lincoln, 
got  together  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Willson,  F.S.A.,  of 
Lincoln,  is  now  offered  for  sale,  and  that  there 
seems  to  be  a very  natural  wish  to  keep  the 
whole  in  the  county,  to  be  used  in  the  proposed 
work. 


“TEMPLE  GARDENS:” 

TUB  NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  EXTENSION  OF  HARCOURI 
AND  PLOWDEN  BUILDINGS. 

These  buildings  are  situated  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  form  the  termination  of  Middle 
Temple-lane,  towards  the  Thames  Embankment. 
Middle  Temple-lane  divides  the  property  held 
by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  from 
that  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  The  houses  on  the  eastern  or  Inner 
Temple  side  of  the  lane  are  called  Harcourt- 
buildings,  and  those  on  the  opposite  or  Middle 
Temple  side  bear  the  title  of  Plowden-buildings. 
The  two  societies  desiring  to  extend  their 
respective  structures  towards  the  Embankment 
agreed  to  adopt  a common  style  of  architecture, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  sudden  contrasts  which  may 
be  observed  in  some  other  parts  of  their 
property.  Middle  Temple-lane  was  still  to 
divide  the  extensions  of  Harcourt  and  Plowden 
buildings,  which  would  thus  have  formed  two 
blocks  of  moderate  widths,  with  Middle  Temple- 
lane  dividing  them.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry, 
R.A.,  was  specially  appointed  by  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple  to  advise  them  in  the 
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matter,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  the  architect 
to  the  Middle  Temple,  was  consulted  in  the 
usual  course  by  that  body.  It  was  determined, 
by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Barry,  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  two  blocks  of  buildings,  and  to  substitute 
for  them  one  block  to  be  appropriated  between 
the  two  societies,  the  continuation  of  Middle 
Temple-lane  being  provided  for  by  an  archway, 
forming  a central  feature  of  the  design.  It 
was  afterwards  agreed  between  the  architects 
to  leave  the  architectural  design  and  details  of 
the  exterior  entirely  to  Mr.  Barry,  while  each 
architect  should  be  responsible  to  his  own 
employers  for  the  planning  and  internal  arrange- 
ments of  their  respective  chambers.  The  build- 
ing has  been  carried  out  according  to  this 
arrangement,  and  the  view  which  we  publish 
shows  the  building  as  now  completed.  The  space 
available  for  building  not  being  rectangular, 
the  broken  outline  of  plan  and  elevation  was 
adopted,  with  a view  of  dealing  as  effectually 
as  possible  with  the  somewhat  awkward  angles 
presented  by  the  site,  the  circular  angle  turrets 
being  specially  designed  with  this  view.  The 
arrangements  of  the  plan  have  needed  some 
ingenuity  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  loss  of 
space  and  inconvenient  and  unsightly  irregulari- 
ties of  Bhape  in  the  various  rooms.  The  entrances 


to  the  chambers  are  in  Middle  Temple-lane,  and 
by  setting  the  same  backwards  in  the  midst  of 
the  new  Harcourt-buildings  means  are  secured 
for  obtaining  side-lights  to  the  adjoining  rooms. 
The  central  archway  continuing  Middle  Temple- 
lane  is  an  important  feature  of  the  elevation 
towards  the  river.  It  is  surmounted  by  a carved 
balcony,  and  is  flanked  by  niches,  in  which  are 
to  be  placed  statues  of  Justice  and  Learning,  by 
Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.  Beneath  the 
archway  appear  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  two  societies  who  have  held 
office  during  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings. 
The  dormer  windows,  which  constitute  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  composition,  display 
among  their  ornaments  the  flying  horse  and  the 
lamb,  the  well-known  insignia  of  the  two  socie- 
ties, and  the  central  dormer  is  decorated  with 
their  shields,  with  labels  bearing  the  names  of 
Harcourt  and  Plowden  buildings.  Each  set  of 
chambers  comprises  two  barrister’s  rooms,  a 
pupil’s  room,  a clerk’s  room,  and  a strong-room, 
besides  a small  pantry,  or  closet,  for  the  laun- 
dress, a lavatory,  &c.  Shafts  are  built  in  the 
walls  to  conduct  the  dust  to  the  basement, 
whence  it  can  be  cleared  away,  and  there  are 
, lifts  on  the  staircases  for  coals.  The  internal 
I finishings  of  the  chambers  are  plain  and  substan- 


tial, and  the  floors  are  of  fire-resisting  n 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Dennett.  The  at: 
are  lined  with  glazed  bricks  instead  of  « 
the  colour  adopted  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyr! 
white,  while  Mr.  Barry  has  used  a pal 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  green  slat 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cresting  i 
The  chimneys  rise  boldly  above  the  line  i 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  acc;i 
The  elevations  are  of  Portland  stone,  in 
carving  has  been  admirably  carried  ' 
Messrs.  Mabey,  of  Westminster.  Messrii 
& Co.  have  fitted  up  a number  of  their1 
self-coiling  wood  shutters  in  the  new  bui 
Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  London  and  Gosporp 
contractor,  and  Mr.  Goodchild  is  the  o 
works.  The  buildings  will  be  ready  io 
pation  about  Midsummer  next. 


Bronzes  and  Ivories.  — The  Bui 
Fine  Arts  Club  are  exhibiting  in  theirl 
an  important  and  singularly  interesting, 
tion  of  bronzes  and  ivories  of  European 
ranging  from  the  later  days  of  original: 
art  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  c: 
An  excellent  catalogue,  with  introductory 
has  been  prepared. 
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IMPERIAL  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE, 
BERLIN. 

i hardly  a century  since  the  reversal  of 
es  of  the  magnet  in  a ship’s  compass  by 
of  lightning  revealed  to  us  the  close 
asbip  between  electricity  and  magnetism  ; 
y sixty  years  have  passed  since  Ampere 
rstedt  (1819)  established  the  deviation  of 
gnet-needle  through  the  electric  current ; 
nore  than  forty  years  separate  us  from 
?scope-telegraph  apparatus  of  Gauss  and 
ingeniously  constructed,  but  unsuitable 
ctical  purposes,  as  well  as  from  the  first 
• - telegraph  of  Steinheil,  of  Munich  : 
;hen,  thanks  to  the  splendid  successes 
uatstone,  Werner,  Siemens,  Morse,  and 
3,  a development  has  taken  place  in  the 
of  telegraphy  which  may  rightly  be 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
intellect.  The  victory  over  space,  over 
e,  which  enviously  separates  men  from 
her,  is  completed.  The  fflebm  adscriptus 
Roman  poet  has  no  longer  any  meaning, 
no  longer  attached  to  the  soil,  to  a par- 
spot  : his  thoughts,  his  very  words,  are 
i by  the  tamed  messenger  of  the  king  of 
Is  with  lightning  speed  over  lands  and 
i oceans,  over  glaciers  and  deserts.  The 
nse  of  the  words  of  the  Bible,  to  “ take 
ngs  of  the  morning,”  has  become  an 
ay  truth. 

thoughts  cross  our  mind  as  we  enter  the 
i splendid  hall  containing  the  telegraph 
;us  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office,  situate 
agerstrasse,  Berlin,  the  central  organ,  the 
E all  the  thousand  and  one  nerves  spread 

i the  great  body  of  Germany,  and  con. 
with  neighbouring  systems.  It  is  only  a 
iths  since  this  most  important  telegraph- 
f the  German  Empire,  that  of  Berlin, 
d a home  of  its  own.  Like  that  of 
, the  chief  Berlin  telegraph-office  was 
3 up  in  a lecation  utterly  insufficient  for 
wing  traffic,  until  a nobler  and  more 
is  ex*ection  could  receive  it.  Until 
>er  18,  1878,  it  was  housed  in  a building 
corner  of  the  Franzosische  Strasse  and 
ilstrasse,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  corre- 

to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  but 
' no  means  be  called  sufficient  for  modern 
The  gigantic  growth  of  traffic,  the 
ition  of  numerous  territorial  institutions 
nan  telegraphs  into  one  whole  organisa- 
;.,  the  Imperial  German  telegraphs,  as 
the  extended  political  and  economic 
Iment  of  the  German  Empire  ; finally  the 
use  made  of  the  telegraph  by  the  people, 

» necessity  arising  therefrom  of  the 
lown  of  numerous  new  telegraph  lines, 
le  urgency  of  providing  larger  spaces  for 
[graph  service  in  Berlin  more  and  more 
felt. 

n,  at  the  beginning  of  1876,  the  Sir  Row- 
11  of  Germany, — Generalpostmeister  Dr. 
'i, — 1 undertook  the  direction  of  the  German 
ohs,  a new  life  seemed  to  have  entered 
anch  of  the  public  service.  Numerous 
les  and  new  telegraph-offices  were  opened 
[Suggestion,  and  a new  and  more  simple 
as  introduced.  Being  a man  of  large 
Or.  Stephan  directed  his  activity  to  the 
iture  of  postal  and  telegraph  buildings, 
ised  this  branch  of  the  administration, 
p treated  in  a most  niggardly  and  mean 
to  a level  of  efficiency  to  which  the 
a Empire  is  indebted  for  a series  of  snit- 
onumental  edifices.  He  himself  supplied 
architects  the  motifs  and  styles  of  archi- 
i ; he  combined  the  measure  of  require- 
Iwith  the  demands  of  artistic  creation, 
vanced,  by  his  personal  influence,  their 
.ctiou  in  such  a manner  that  more  postal 
egraph  buildings  were  erected  in  a few 
ithan  formerly  in  a whole  generation. 

ii  came  about  that  he  erected  in  Berlin 
itral  Telegraph  Office  (of  which  we  give 
I iu  accordance  with  its  importance,  and 
ie  most  beautiful  square  of  the  German 
, the  Gendarmenmarkt,  where  are  located 
aracteristic  creations  of  Frederick  the 
in  the  Btyle  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
of  the  building  is  of  a light-coloured 
sh  Bandstone.  The  first  floor  has  an  Ionic 
the  second  stoxy,  Corinthian.  A fx-ieze, 
legoi-ic  juvenile  figures  representing  traffic, 

, and  balustrade  crown  the  edifice.  The 
-floor  includes  a large  rectangular  hall, 
ling  the  apparatus,  140  ft.  by  65  ft.  It 
ed  from  above.  The  central  part  of  the 
•ises  several  feet  above  the  two  side- 1 


galleries,  and  the  whole  is  richly  decorated,  in- 
cluding portraits  in  relief  of  the  men  whose 
meritorious  services  rendered  to  the  science  of 
telegraphy  have  entitled  them  to  suoh  places  of 
honour.  The  walls  and  columns  have  received 
a light,  yellowish-grey  ground  colour,  which, 
variously  toned  down,  and  surrounded  by  a dark 
red  border,  gives  a pleasant  and  cheerful  im- 
pression. The  warming  of  the  hall  is  effected 
by  hot-air  pipes.  The  wii'es  which  serve  for  con- 
necting the  apparatus,  transferrers,  &c.,  have 
been  laid  down  under  the  floor,  and  are  thereby 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  eye.  Sixty-four 
cables,  mostly  of  from  four  to  seven  arteries, 
receive  the  conduits  introduced.  On  the  tables 
the  take-in  wires  are  also  invisibly  passed  up, 
either  inside  the  legs  or  in  separate  tubes.  The 
number  of  the  conduits  ending  in  the  hall  is  251 ; 
167  Morse  and  thirty-six  Hughes  apparatus  serve 
for  working  them  ; the  latter  are  placed  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  room.  The  connexion 
between  all  these  different  apparatus  is  effected, 
and  the  currents  are  introduced  from  without 
by  the  so-called  transferrers,  of  which  the 
largest  consist  of  four  transferrers,  each  of 
thirty-six  longitudinal  and  cross  rails  or  slides. 
Numei’ous  instruments,  transfer  systems,  mea- 
suring tables,  and  apparatus  for  the  pneumatic 
tube-sei-vice,  and,  finally,  ten  clocks  moved  by 
electricity,  complete  the  fittings  of  the  hall. 
The  motive-power  for  all  these  conduits  and 
apparatus  is  contained  in  5,000  elements  placed 
on  seventy-six  frameworks,  in  a room  of  the 
basement  in  admirable  order.  Refreshment- 
rooms  and  cloak-rooms  for  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  office  are  also  provided  in  the 
basement. 

It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  the  erection  of 
this  building  should  be  proceeded  with,  for  the 
demands  made  on  the  telegraph  administration 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  development  of 
the  German  telegraphs  during  the  last  three 
years  had  considerably  increased.  The  long 
lines  of  underground  cables  connecting  the 
capital  of  the  empire  with  all  the  places  of  com- 
mercial or  military  importance  which  have  been 
in  course  of  construction  since  the  spring  of 
1876  (we  have  noticed  their  progress  fx-om  time 
to  time  in  the  Builder)  are  nearly  all  completed. 
The  routes  from  Berlin  thi*ough  Frankfurt  on 
the  Main  to  Mainz,  from  Frankfurt  through 
Karlsruhe  to  Strassburg,  from  Berlin  through 
Halle  to  Leipzig,  and  from  Berlin  through 
Hambui’g  to  Kiel,  of  a total  length,  in  round 
numbers,  of  1,600  miles,  with  over  10,000  miles 
of  wire,  are  in  working  order.  The  cables  to 
Metz,  Stettin,  and  other  cities,  will  be  com- 
pleted thi9  year.  This  is  a most  important 
step  in  advance,  for  underground  communica- 
tions are  independent  of  external  influences, — 
of  rains  and  storms,  Bnow,  and  other  causes  of 
interruption.  An  isolation  of  the  capital,  as 
happened  to  Vienna  in  November  of  last  year, 
is  now  impossible  in  Germany.  It  is  asserted 
that,  in  the  matter  of  underground  cables, 
Germany  has  outstripped  every  country  of  the 
globe.  But  the  work  has  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult. The  cable,  containing  within  its  protec- 
tive covering  highly  sensitive  arteries,  had  to  be 
embedded  in  rocks  and  moi'asses,  had  to  be 
securely  deposited  in  rapid  and  frequented 
rivers,  or  carried  under  the  streets  of  populous 
cities  and  the  walls  of  fortresses.  But  the 
German  Empire  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
defensive  arm  which  ought  not  to  be  under- 
estimated. 

Besides  the  cables,  the  over-ground  telegraph 
lines  have  been  increased  in  length  from  21,000 
miles  to  30,000  miles,  which  required  216,384 
poles,  675,500  isolators,  and  thousands  of  tons 
of  iron  wire,  which  were  all  supplied  at  home, 
and  gave  employment  to  many  thousands  of 
workmen.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  tele- 
graph-offices went  hand  in  hand  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines.  At  the  end  of  1875  thex’e 
existed  1,686  offices ; by  the  end  of  1878  they 
had  been  augmented  to  4,115.  The  progress 
thus  recorded,  without  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  the  men  who  have  worked  with  him, 
is  principally  due  to  the  indomitable  energy  of 
Di*.  Stephan,  the  Postmaster- General  of  the 
German  Empire. 


Putney.— At  the  Board  of  Works,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  increase 
the  salary  of  the  surveyoi-,  Mr.  J.  C.  Radford, 
50Z.  a year.  The  question  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Cutler,  who  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Radford’s  energy  and 
ability. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  eleventh  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute for  session  1878-79  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  president,  in 
the  chair. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  were  an- 
nounced, including  a memoir  of  the  late  John 
B.  Papworth,  architect,  concerning  whom  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson  said  he  was  a man  of  most 
genial  manners,  possessing  great  business  apti- 
tude, and  withal  a lively  genius.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Institute,  and  devoted 
great  care  and  attention  to  its  affairs.  Upon 
his  judgment  the  members  had  largely  to  rely 
iu  the  framing  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  governance  of  the  body. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz. : — As 
Follows  : Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  (Associate),  Lon- 
don; Mr.  Charles  Baker  (Associate),  Leicester; 
Mr.  Isaac  Barradale,  Leicester ; Mr.  Henry 
Shenton,  Leicester;  Mr.  H.  R.  Gough,  London; 
Mr.  Campbell  Douglas  (president  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects),  Glasgow;  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Graham,  of  London.  As  Associates  : 
Mr.  W.  A.  Dugleby,  of  Napier,  Hawkes  Bay, 
New  Zealand  ; Mr.  Thomas  Garratt,  of  London; 
and  Mr.  William  Owen,  of  Manchester.  As 
Honorary  Associates  : Captain  T.  B.  Heathorne, 
R.A.  ; Mr.  John  Braddick  Monckton,  F.S.A. ; 
the  Rev.  Canon  Venables,  M.A. ; and  Sir  Sey- 
mour Vesey  Fitzgerald,  G.C.S.I. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  announced 
the  decease  of  Mr.  E.  Brainerd  Webb,  C.E.,  Hon. 
Associate  ; of  Mr.  Horace  Field,  Associate  ; and 
of  Professor  Semper,  Hon.  and  Corresponding 
Member,  of  Vienna. 

PltOFESSOR  SEMPER. 

Professor  Donaldson  then  read  a short  notice 
of  the  life  and  works  of  the  late  Professor 
Semper.  He  said  that  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Wyatt,  had  called  his  attention  to  the  loss 
the  Institute  and  the  profession  of  architecture 
had  suffered  by  the  death  of  Professor  Gottfried 
Semper,  which  took  place  recently  at  Rome. 
Professor  Donaldson  said  that  Semper  was  one 
of  his  earliest  friends,  andjone  for  whom  he  had 
a great  regard  and  a cordial  admiration  for  his 
talents.  The  earliest  notice  of  his  name  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Institute  was  in  the  volume  of  the 
“ Transactions  ” for  1836,  in  the  introduction,  by 
Kiigler,  to  a paper  on  the'polychromy  of  Greek 
architecture.  In  that  introduction,  the  writer 
spoke  of  Herr  Semper  as  having  recently  ex- 
pressed  himself  in  terms  almost  equivalent  to 
those  of  M.  Hittorff.  Semper  was  bom  on 
November  29th,  1803,  at  Altona,  then  the 
second  city  of  Denmark.  He  studied  law  from 
1822  to  1826  at  the  University  of  Gothenburg, 
but  afterwards  studied  art  at  Munich  and  Paris. 
He  subsequently  visited  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
returned  with  portfolios  rich  in  studies  of  ancient 
monuments.  In  1834  he  published  a short  but 
suggestive  essay  on  the  painted  architecture  of 
the  ancients.  His  talents  seemed  at  that  time  to 
have  been  appreciated  in  Dresden,  whither  he  was 
invited  to  go  as  Professor  of  Architecture  in  1834, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Schinckel.  He  there, 
in  1841,  built  the  Court  Theatre,  burnt  down 
in  1869,  and  many  other  fine  buildings.  The 
portfolio  in  the  Institute  Library  containing 
photographs  of  his  works  showed  his  marvellous 
facility  in  adapting  the  Cinque-Cento  style  of 
Italy  to  modern  wants  and  requirements.  He 
was  also  the  architect  of  a splendid  synagogue 
in  Dresden.  In  1847  he  began  the  now  museum 
in  that  city.  In  |all  these  buildings  he  yielded 
to  his  penchant  for  coloured  decoration,  which 
he  introduced  profusely,  to  some  extent  realising 
the  dreams  of  his  earlier  years.  He  was  archi- 
tect to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  bestowed  upon 
him  many  personal  favours;  but  in  the  unfor- 
tunate political  disturbances  of  1848  he  foi'gofc 
the  grateful  allegiance  he  owed  to  his  sovereign, 
and,  yielding  to  his  democratic  instincts,  took 
part  with  the  insurgents,  assisting  them  by  pre- 
paring a plan  indicating  the  spots  where  bar- 
ricades should  be  put  up.  This  unfortunate 
bui’st  of  political  feeling  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a long  series  of  years  of  misfortune. 
He  fled  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  London,  as  a 
place  of  refuge  and  of  possible  employment.  In 
1853  he  joined  the  Department  of  Practical  Art 
at  Marlborough  House,  and  taught  the  principles 
of  decoration  as  applied  to  metals  of  all  kinds, 
and  he  commenced  a treatise  on  that  subject, 
which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  he  never  finished. 
He  designed  the  well-known  Wellington  funeral 
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car,  -which  bore  the  remains  of  the  illustrious 
Duke  to  their  resting-place  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral. In  1853  he  made  a rough  sketch  for 
erecting  permanent  buildings  on  the  site  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  for  this  he 
was  paid  by  the  Prince  Consort.  He  also 
designed  the  certificate  of  the  Art  Department. 
After  passing  several  years  in  this  country,  he 
was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  Professorship  of 
Architecture  in  the  University  of  Zurich, 
in  which  city  he  erected  several  fine  build- 
ings, including  the  Polytechnic  School,  the 
Town-hall,  and  the  railway  station.  The  latter 
was  a remarkably  fine  building,  the  interior  halls 
being  conceived  after  the  style  of  the  thermce 
of  the  Romans,  and  admirably  decorated. 
Semper  represented  Switzerland  as  its  commis- 
sioner at  the  French  International  Exhibition  of 
1866,  and  designed  the  Swiss  buildings  and 
other  art  structures  representing  that  country. 
By  a strange  combination  of  circumstances,  he 
who  fled  in  1818  as  an  exile  from  Dresden  was,  in 
in  1871,  recalled  to  rebuild  the  Court  Theatre, 
burnt  down  in  1869.  While,  however,  he  pre- 
pared the  designs,*  the  practical  execution  of 
the  work  was  confided  to  the  superintendence  of 
his  son,  H-err  Manfred  Semper.  His  recall  to 
Dresden  was  an  instance  of  the  power  of  genius 
to  outlive  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  In  1S69 
he  made  a design  for  the  Exchange  at  Vienna, 
and  in  1870  was  called  to  that  city  to  make  a 
design  for  the  new  museum  there.  He  also 
designed  and  carried  out  some  material  addi- 
tions to  the  Imperial  residence  in  that  city.f 
Of  late  years  he  had  lived  alternately  at  Venice 
and  Rome,  being  much  afflicted  with  asthma, 
and  he  died  in  Rome  on  the  loth  of  May. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  honorary  secretary,  said 
that  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Brainerd  Webb, 
Honorary  Associate,  the  Institute  had  lost  a 
valuable  member.  He  was  an  accomplished 
civil  engineer,  and  was  for'many  years  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  Dublin  and  Coleraine  Railway. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  exhibited  some  richly- 
wrought  and  chased  metal  work  from  off  a 
muniment-chest,  such  as  was  formerly  used  by 
the  City  companies,  and  he  asked  the  opinion 
of  the  members  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
work.  He  had  recently  exhibited  and  described 
it  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
when  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  and  Mr.  Cox,  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
Italian,  while  Mr.  Franks  and  Mr.  Shoppee 
thought  it  was  German.  His  own  opinion  of  the 
work,  based  on  its  comparison  with  some  early 
sixteenth-century  French  work  in  the  Bethnal- 
green  Museum,  was  that  it  was  French,  although 
it  might  possibly  be  Flemish. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  seconded 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Professor  Donaldson  for  his  inte- 
resting memoir  of  the  late  Professor  Semper. 

Mr.  E.  I’ Anson,  Member  of  Council,  then  read 
a paper  on  “ Recent  Excavations  of  the  Roman 
Forum.”  The  substance  of  this  we  print  on 
another  page. 

A brief  discussion  (in  which  Professor  Donald- 
son, Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward, 
Mr.  Streatfeild,  and  the  Chairman,  took  part) 
ensued. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  I’ Anson  for  his  paper,  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  would  be 
held  on  Monday,  the  23rd  inst.,  when  the  medals 
and  prizes  awarded  by  or  through  the  Institute 
are  to  be  distributed. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association 
for  Session  1878-79  was  held  on  Friday,  the  6th 
inst.,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  James  Linsell  was  elected  a member,  and 
Messrs.  Farrow  and  Cress  well  were  appointed 
scrutineers  of  the  balloting-papers  for  officers 
and  committee. 

The  Architects’  Benevolent  Society. — The  Chair- 
man said  that  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Association  X he  had  brought  forward  the  claims 
of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  and  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Association  would 

• In  last  year’r  olnme  of  the  Builder  (xxxvi.), 
pp.  536-41,  we  pubUsned  a description  of  the  new  theatre’ 
together  with  a plan,  an  exterior  view,  and  a view  of  the 
interior  of  the  upper  vestibule. 

t We  may  add  that  Professor  Semper,  in  conjunction 
■with  Baron  von  Hasenauer,  prepared  a design  for  the  new 
Imperial  Court  Theatre,  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Vienna.  We  published  a description  and  view  of  the 
building  in  1877  (Builder, y ol.  xxxv.,  pp.  106-103). 

1 8ee  p.  610,  ante. 


be  able  to  collect  and  contribute  100Z.  out  of  the 
1,500Z.  required  to  increase  the  invested  fund  of 
the  Society  to  5,000Z,  He  was  very  glad  to  say 
that  his  hope  would  be  realised,  for  in  response 
to  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  he  had  received 
promises  amounting  to  more  than  100Z.  He  was 
pleased  at  the  result,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
regretted  to  observe  that  the  subscription-list 
comprised  the  names  of  only  forty-six  or  forty- 
seven  members  of  the  Association.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  the”  Brown  Book,”  which 
contained  the  names  of  nearly  900  members,  to 
see  what  a slight  tax  it  would  be  upon  the 
Association  to  raise  even  a second  100Z.,  for  if 
each  of  800  members  gave  2s.  6d.  another  100Z. 
would  be  available.  However,  he  was  grateful 
for  what  the  Association  had  done,  and  thought 
that  the  incident  would  hereafter  be  looked  back 
upon  as  marking  a red-letter  day  in  the  history 
both  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Society.  The 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society  had  been  much 
neglected  by  architects.  Many  of  them,  while 
subscribing  to  kindred  societies,  such  as  the 
Artists’  General  Benevolent,  bad  most  un- 
accountably forgotten  their  own  Benevolent 
Society,  which,  he  thought,  had  greater  claims 
upon  their  consideration.  He  was  glad  to  say 
that  the  Association  was  the  first  professional 
society  to  move  in  the  present  effort,  and  he 
hoped  its  example  would  be  widely  followed  by 
other  societies.  To  Mr.  Aston  Webb  was  largely 
due  the  success  of  the  effort  which  had  been 
put  forth  by  the  Association  in  this  matter. 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Association  would  take  place  on  Monday 
next,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
and  that  an  extra  visit  would  be  made  on  (this) 
Saturday,  the  14th,  to  the  new  offices  of  the 
Holborn  District  Board  of  Works,  at  the  corner 
of  Clerkenwell-road  and  Gray’s-inn-road. 

Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt  then  read  a paper 
entitled  “ A Tour  on  the  Continent,”  the  first 
portion  of  which  we  print  on  another  page. 

A discussion  ensued,  to  which  we  will 
return. 

Election  of  Officers  for  Session  1879-80. 

The  scrutineers  reported  that  the  following 
officers  had  been  elected  for  next  session,  viz.: — 

President:  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson. 

Vice-Presidents:  Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes  and  Mr.  R.  E. 
Pownall. 

Members  of  Committee:  Messrs.  A.  Payne,  W.  H.  Nash, 
E.  B.  I' Anson,  T.  K.  Collcu't,  J.  Neale,  A.  Conder,  G.  R. 
Redgrave,  E.  E.  Deane,  H.  L.  Florence,  and  W.  Penstone. 

Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Librarian  : Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt. 

Secretaries : Mr.  R.  C.  Page  and  Mr.  F.  Eales. 

Solicitor:  Mr.  Francis  Truelitt. 

Assistant  Librarians:  Mr.  J.  W.  Stone  and  Mr.  F. 
Hemmings. 

Auditors : Mr.  T.  E.  Mundy  and  Mr.  W.  Crisp. 

Registrar:  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Watson. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  for  the  ability 
and  courtesy  with  which  he  hud  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  president  during  the  past  year. 


On  Saturday  last  a party  of  about  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  visited  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  under  circumstances  which  would  almost 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  even  a Mark  Tapley 
from  beiDg  jolly.  In  the  first  place,  the  rain 
was  incessant ; in  the  next  place,  the  clerk  of 
the  works,  Mr.  Chappie,  was  found  to  be 
absent,  although  it  had  been  arranged,  as  we 
were  informed,  that  he  was  to  conduct  the 
visitors  over  the  building ; and  in  the  last  place, 
the  five  o’clock  service  somewhat  interfered 
with  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the 
building.  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  was,  however, 
present,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Abbey 
he  was  able  to  discourse  pleasantly  of  it,  to  the 
profit  of  all  who  heard  him.  The  weather  was 
not  propitious,  nor  did  ladders  appear  to  be 
available,  for  mounting  to  the  level  of  the  nave 
roof,  but  the  new  high-pitched  fir  roof  was  found 
to  be  making  rapid  progress,  several  of  the 
principals  having  been  framed  and  hoisted  to 
the  top  of  the  nave  walls,  across  which  they 
were  lying  sideways,  awaiting  their  elevation 
to  a vertical  position.  Mr.  Clarkson  recounted 
the  history  of  the  nave,  so  plainly  told  in 
its  architecture,  and  recapitulated  the  salient 
points  in  the  roof  controversy.  He  briefly  de- 
scribed the  method  adopted # last  year  for 
“screwing-up”  the  walls  of  the  nave,  and 
pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  porches. 
An  opportunity  did  not  present  itself  for  an 
ascent  of  the  tower,  bat  considerable  time 
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was  spent  in  the  east  end  of  the  ctt 
In  the  transepts,  the  quaint  and  pri:I 
baluster  columns  of  the  triforium  irj 
attracted  attention ; and  in  the  Saint’s  Off 
were  noticed  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban 
of  the  fragments  of  which  have  beell 
covered  of  late  years  and  pieced  tog  j 
after  being  used  as  rubble  for  a walt  j 
tomb  of  Duke  Humphrey,  and  the 
oak  rocd-loft,  whence  the  monks  kept 
over  the  shrine.  The  tombs  of  h 
Ramryge  and  Wheathamstead,  the  Walliilt 
screen,  and  other  features  of  this  part  of  ti  i 
end  of  the  Abbey  having  been  noticed 
visitors  passed  into  the  lady-chapel,  whiot 
presents  the  appearance  of  a masons’ :] 
The  remains  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Amph] 
(also  discovered  within  the  last  few  • 
attracted  some  attention,  as  did  the  sculj 
figures  on  the  window- jambs  and  mulli 
believed  to  be  unique  in  England.  Afte 
an  hour’s  look  from  beneath  umbrellas  s 
exterior  of  the  building,  the  visitors  sepfi] 
though  not  without  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Cli 
for  the  efficient  and  agreeable  way  in  wh 
had  performed  the  duties  of  cicerone.  ; 


ENGINEERS  IN  INDIA. 

Tiie  engineer  who  has  newly  arriv 
India  has  barely  had  time  to  make  on 
meaning  of  all  that  meets  his  view,  or  to  ' 
his  prospects,  before  he  is  placed  under  : 
for  some  inland  destination.  The  glart 
heat,  the  peculiarities  of  life  occasioned.' 
despotic  form  of  government,  the  bewih 
because  apparently  formless  structure  of  il 
society,  and  the  manners  and  customs  6i 
countrymen  established  in  the  East,  gl 
novelty  which  makes  the  portals  of  I 
romantic.  The  new-comer  is,  however,  a < 
impressed  with  the  greatly-enhanced  on 
everything.  The  old  Indian  practice  of  cht 
rupees  for  shillings  is  by  no  means  e:? 
Then  the  rents  paid  for  their  houses  by  Euro 
are  exorbitant.  The  youDg  engineer  hears 
amount  equal  to  the  whole  of  his  salary: 
given  for  a very  ordinary  residence,  wibhij 
whitewashed  walls,  unfurnished,  and  brl 
very  coarse  materials.  So  with  a veryn 
defined  scale  of  salary,  and  tolerably  w 
guessed  prospects  of  promotion,  it  is  a ni 
of  wonder  when  he  himself  can  occupy  qr 
these  airy  mansions  at  such  a heavy  r! 
Who,  again,  he  ponders,  can  be  the  peoplj 
purchase  the  wares  in  the  shops  at  prices 
would  make  his  own  bag  of  rupees  now  so 
that  he  can  hardly  carry  it  in  the  hanel 
appear  before  very  ordinary  wants  could  b I 
plied?  How  can  Europeans  do  any  workrij 
seven  a.m.  and  before  five  p.m.  out  of  ij 
when  none  of  the  Presidency  folk  stir  d“ 
the  intervening  hours,  except  in  co  Sj 
carriages  ? Questions  like  these  crowd  ©il 
mind.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  the  stef 
British  society  at  the  Presidency  tow. 
readily  explained.  It  is  the  oldest  and  besk'i 
officials  who  as  a rule  live  there,  and  r 
salaries  range  from  1,400Z.  to  4,000Z.  a ;l 
The  rate  of  remuneration  is  calculate* 
compensate  for  the  expense  of  livings 
they  can  afford  to  pay  rupees  for  shill’ 
The  principal  Indian  shops  depend  immed 
on  the  up-coantry  orders  they  receive.  r.s 
are  civil  servants  throughout  India  receii 
in  considerable  numbers,  incomes  betr 
1,000Z.  and  2,000Z.  a year  ; a few  military! 
officers  are  about  as  well  off ; and  the  exp.i 
tnre  by  the  numerous  military  messes 
rise  to  a brisk  trade  in  domestic  stores.  • 
Presidency  firms  likewise  act  as  dep6ts<f 
agencies  for  other  shops  in  the  interior.  >' 
work  to  be  performed  at  the  Presidencii. 
moreover,  literary  and  contemplative,  ancr 
of  the  kind  calling  for  exertions  in  thet 
which  accounts  for  the  use  of  vehicles  anc:, 
short  time  daily  during  which  Europeans  aif 
be  seen  moving  about.  There  is  little  or  noi 
in  the  appearance  of  the  Presidency  engines 
officesof  control  to  indicate  the  natureof  the: 
done  in  the  country  generally.  The  heads  oi: 
department  seem  overwhelmed,  and  have  sea; 
time  for  any  but  the  briefest  conversation,  yl 
there  are  rooms,  packed  with  clerks,  seem* 
abstracted  in  thought,  absorbed  in  writiu 
hurrying  to  ask  for  instructions  j it  would, . 
ever,  be  perplexing  to  follow  an  engineer  tc 
out-districts,  without  some  idea  of  the  n 
springs  which  set  the  secretarial  machi; 
going  on  its  assiduous  course,  and  the  pla1 
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works  are  executed.  The  Indian  Public 
i Department  took  its  rise  in  the  provision 
rraclc  accommodation  for  the  European 
i,  and  in  the  necessity  for  military  roads 
meet  distant  stations  together.  As  long 
country  is  held  by  British  garrisons,  this 
has  to  be  attended  to,  and  furnishes  an 
it  of  employment  that  is  of  a steady 
> ; for  when  barracks  are  built  they  have 
kept  in  good  repair,  and  when  roads  are 
ucted  they  must  be  maintained.  Of  late 
railways  have  superseded  roads  along 
nam  lines  of  traffic,  and  though  the 
railroads  are  not  directly  worked  by 
iate,  the  statistics  are  compiled  by,  and 
ludit  of  the  accounts  rests  with,,  the 
i Works  Offices.  Henoe  a great  deal  of 
lering  routine  has  to  be  disposed  of  in 
as  in  other  countries  where  roads  and 
ys  are  among  the  defences  of  the  empire, 
le  East  India  Company  was  a trading  cor- 
on,  and  the  element  of  speculation  entered 
T into  their  system  of  public  works.  The 
lture  of  the  natives  is  carried  on  mainly 
tiers,  working  upon  borrowed  capital,  and 
y substantial  farmers,  so  that  raising  a 
rith  the  least  expenditure  of  labour  and 
■e  is  essential  to  the  ability  of  such  culti- 
to  pay  a high  land-tax.  In  the  south  of 
rice  is  a crop  which  meets  this  obligation, 
•ning  the  silt-laden  river-waters  on  to  the 
ids  of  the  deltas,  or  by  impounding  the  wash 
rains  in  tank  reservoirs,  for  the  satura- 
■ low-lying  patches  in  the  valleys,  a rice- 
I raised  with  the  very  minimum  of  trouble 
itlay.  Land  thus  irrigated  can  afford  to 
rupees  an  acre,  against  the  1 rupee  or 
es  which  the  people  can  pay  who  have  to 
d manure  their  acres  to  get  a crop  in 
uence  there  has  been  an  increasing  official 
to  lay  additional  land  under  rice  cultiva- 
(No  Government  ever,  it  has  been  urged, 
.ch  facilities  of  increasing  its  revenue  as 
dian,  able  to  get  two  or  three  times  the 
from  irrigated  as  from  ordinary  cultivated 
but,  like  all  other  schemes  offering  un- 
I profit  with  comparatively  small  outlay, 
l be  found  that  the  increase  of  revenue 
he  irrigation  of  rice  is  only  obtained  by 
ipression  of  the  other  branches  of  agri- 
e which  are  better  worth  encouragement, 
oh  is  this  felt  to  be  the  case  that  irriga- 
orks  are  not  now  permitted  to  be  termed 
ltural.  But  a very  large  part  of  the  duty 
| Government  engineers  is  connected  with 

Iate-protected  growth  of  rice  and  other  irri- 
produce.  Another  peculiarity  of  Indian 
works  is  their  almost  exclusive  dependence 
,;he  budget  of  the  year.  There  is  no  cer- 
I that  a work  once  begun  will  be  carried 
,jh.  Provision  is  made  year  by  year,  and 
jangements  lasting  beyond  twelve  months 
■e  definitively  assured.  This  introduces  a 
,s  hesitation  into  the  Department,  gives 
p.  constant  reorganisations  in  the  different 
lishments,  and  a fluctuation  in  aims  and 
pons  that  is  to  be  seen  in  no  other  Indian 
pment.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Indian  public 
t are  a much  simpler  matter  to  consider 
is  usually  supposed.  It  may  startle  some, 
io  fact  is  that  very  few  large  works  have 
[been  undertaken  by  the  Public  Works 
py  Pr!or  to  the  very  recently-constructed 
i railways.  This  is  easily  seen  by  the 
g number  of  engineers  who  have  received 
ublic  decoration  for  the  works  with  which 
:ad  been  connected.  There  are  only  two 
ee  names  that  rise  to  recollection. 

•>  large  works  of  India  are  1.  The  Grand 
u Road,  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur,  which, 
rer,  was  opened  up  in  sections,  under 
il  officers,  and  even  distinct  local  ad- 
orations. 2.  The  Godavery  weir  and 
3.  as  well  as  the  weirs  and  canals  in 
iFanjore  and  Kistnah  districts,  for  which 
krthur  Cotton  has  received  the  prin- 
credit.  3.  The  Ganges  Canal,  planned  by 
?roby  Cantley.  4.  The  lighthouses,  on 
ns  reefs,  such  as  at  Alquada,  on  the  coast 
iirmah.  The  engineers  who  have  taken 
•n  these  constructions  are  the  persons  who, 
• a^.  present  or  till  lately,  have  held  the 
ng  situations  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
It  is  not  that  a variety  of  useful  works 
not  been  carried  out  in  India  reflecting 
' on  a considerable  number  of  engineers, 
bat  the  above  are  the  only  really  large 
3 which  have  been  calculated  to  confer 
The  few  extensive  works  enumerated 
quickly  superseded  in  importance  by  the 
mteed  railways,  which  do  not  belong  to 


the  class  of  works  executed  by  Government 
agenoy,  but  quite  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  Public  Works  Department,  have  been 
made  as  a mere  matter  of  business  under 
London  Boards,  and  are  not  thought  off  when 
Indian  Public  Works  are  the  topic  of  discussion. 
The  engineer,  before  landing,  has  heard  so 
much  of  the  requirements  of  India,  and  the  large 
Bums  spent  annually,  that  his  expectations  are 
raised  to  a pitcli  that  the  actual  operations  of 
the  Department,  as  seen  on  arrival,  are  likely  to 
disappoint.  Of  course  it  must  be  so  when  there 
are  no  works  of  any  magnitude  in  course  of  con- 
struction by  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
and  grants  are  limited  by  the  budget  of  the 
passing  year.  Before  entering  further  into  the 
nature  of  Indian  pnblic  works,  it  is  advisable  to 
take  a look  at  the  interior  of  British  India. 
There  is  a great  sameness  all  over  the  country. 
The  stations  containing  Europeans  are  of  two 
classes  j those  which  are  cantonments  for 
troops,  and  the  rest,  which  contain  only  civil 
officials.  Each  district  contains  one  or  more 
of  these  European  positions,  forming  usually 
the  head  quarters  of  the  senior  engineers. 
Military  cantonments  are  of  different  sizes.  The 
largest  contains  a general  and  his  staff,  a mili- 
tary magistrate,  the  regimental  messes,  a club 
of  some  sort,  a Freemasons’  lodge,  some  shops, 
and  a few  pensioned  warrant-officers  and  sol- 
diers. What  distinguishes  the  occupation  of  the 
military  and  civil  servants,  and  imparts  their 
distinguishing  bents,  is  that  the  duties  of  the 
former  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  station.  There  is  no  sort  of  tie  between  the 
military  residents  and  the  native  population  of 
the  districts.  Every  locality  beyond  the  station 
boundary  ranks  as  the  Jungle.  Their  associa- 
tions are  peculiarly  English,  and  after  the 
morning  parade  of  the  troops,  the  chief  con- 
sideration is  a proper  style  of  dress,  a smart 
social  code,  paying  and  receiving  visits,  and  the 
evening  promenade  and  dinner1.  Shooting  parties 
are  now  rare,  travelling  is  mostly  confined  to  rail- 
way journeys,  and  leave  is  taken  either  to  a hill 
sanatorium  or  to  England.  Conversation  hardly 
turns  upon  Indian  matters,  as  what  affects  the 
native  population  is  not  brought  home  in  any 
way  to  the  members  of  regiments  or  the  staff, 
Indian  politics  run  so  much  nowadays  on  frontier 
questions,  and  the  European  army  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  inland  stations.  The  civil  ser- 
vants live  close  to  the  cantonment  where  there 
is  cne,  having  very  often  a large  native  town 
in  close  contiguity,  which  furnishes  a fertile 
group  of  police  cases,  and  is  commonly  a hot- 
bed of  litigation.  The  senior  civil  officials  are 
much  tied  down  to  head-quarters,  and  form  an 
integral  portion  of  the  society  of  the  station  ; 
so  that  it  is  only  the  junior  officials  in  civil 
employ  who  move  much  about,  and  see  the 
natives  in  their  own  villages.  In  the  smaller 
stations  where  there  are  no  military  forces,  the 
European  community  consists  of  the  district 
judge,  the  collector  of  revenue,  the  joint  magis- 
trate, the  assistant  collector,  the  chaplain,  the 
doctor,  the  officer  of  police,  and  the  executive 
engineer.  In  this  case,  moving  about  the 
country  is  a relief  from  the  tedium  of  every- 
day existence,  and  a society  entirely  composed 
of  hard-working,  pre-occupied  men  and  their 
families.  Native  opinion  is  more  noticed,  the 
contact  with  natives  is  closer,  and  their  doings 
are  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest.  Punctilio 
is  of  less  moment,  and  habits  of  simplicity  are 
encouraged.  Altogether,  British  influence  of 
the  soundest  type  is  wielded  from  these  small 
stations,  and  they  are  free  from  the  scoundrels 
and  riff-raff  who  collect  round  the  bazaars 
where  there  are  troops.  The  engineer,  after 
joining  at  head-quarters,  rapidly  finds  that  the 
Public  \^orks  Department  consists  of  but  two 
classes — secretaries  and  overlookers.  This  is, 
perhaps,  most  noticeable  on  what  are  termed 
the  ordinary  public  works.  The  State  railways 
form  a separate  category,  and  as  they  are  the 
only  works  of  any  size  entered  upon  with  the 
determination  to  carry  them  to  completion  at  a 
regular  pace,  may  be  considered  as  lying  out- 
side the  domain  of  public  works  proper. 
The  latter  consists  of  the  roads,  bridges, 
barracks,  public  edifices,  harbours,  drainage, 
navigation,  and  irrigation  canals.  There  are 
scarcely  any  positions  in  which  an  engineer  is 
exclusively  engaged  in  designing  works  to  be 
carried  out  by  contractors.  The  engineer  who 
plans  is  at  the  same  time  called  upon  to  manage 
the  financial  details  of  construction,  to  hire, 
control,  and  pay  the  labour.  There  are  no  means 
of  advancing  an  efficient  engineer  except  by 


making  him  into  a secretary.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  there  are  no  large  works  on  which 
the  services  of  an  engineer  are  required  for  the 
mere  preparation  of  the  designs,  and  advice 
during  construction.  India  is  divided  off  into  a 
dozen  different  provincial  administrations,  each 
presenting  a Public  Works  budget.  Certain 
sums  are  sanctioned  annually  for  each  province 
according  to  its  revenue  and  extent,  and  then 
the  Local  Public  Works  secretaires  decide  how 
these  grants  will  be  spent.  The  provinces  are 
divided  off  themselves  again  into  civil  districts, 
under  collectors  of  revenue,  and  to  each  dis- 
trict an  executive  engineer,  with  probably  one 
or  more  assistant  engineers,  is  posted.  The 
districts  have  their  annual  allotment  out  of  the 
budget.  The  exact  manner  in  which  these  allot- 
ments are  to  be  utilised  is  a very  complicated 
matter  of  arrangement,  giving  rise  to  a great 
deal  of  secretary’s  work.  But  when  once  made, 
the  actual  expenditure  is  closely  watched  by  a 
series  of  elaborate  checks.  The  executive  engi- 
neer i3  permitted  the  very  smallest  amount  of 
discretion,  and  has  to  refer  for  constant  instruc- 
tions to  his  secretary’s  office.  It  is  a sine  qu & 
non  that  the  budget  grant  be  expended  within 
the  year,  otherwise  when  a per-centage  is  struck 
of  how  the  charges  for  salaries  compare  with 
the  outlay  upon  works,  and  a heavy  lapse,  as  it 
is  termed,  has  raised  this,  there  is  a discussion 
as  to  a reduction  of  the  number  of  engineers  by 
transfer  to  a distance.  The  civil  districts  are 
subdivided  in  their  turn,  and  of  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions a newly-arrived  engineer  usually  as- 
sumes charge.  Upon  coming  out  to  India  he  per- 
haps expected  to  join  some  largo  work  in  progress, 
where  there  was  a call  for  professional  science, 
heavy  calculations  to  make  in  office,  elaborate 
plans  to  be  drawn,  and  lines  of  section  to  be 
levelled  and  laid  down  on  the  ground.  Instead 
of  this,  he  takes  up  his  quarters  at  some  native 
town  in  the  centre  of  his  subdivision,  and  is 
immersed  in  the  expenditure  of  numerous  petty 
grants  upon  road  repairs,  revenue  buildings,  and 
rural  irrigation  works.  Possibly  there  is  a small 
police-station,  court,  or  school-house  to  be  built. 
To  aid  these  are  a swarm  of  low-paid  natives  of 
inferior  caste,  and  one  or  two  native  clerks 
experienced  in  the  voluminous  accounts  of  the 
Department.  The  system  gone  upon  evidently 
is  that  no  one  except  a European  is  capable  of 
being  trusted  with  money.  Consequently  great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  engineer  making  payments 
with  his  own  hands,  it  being  presumed  that 
native  palms  are  so  sticky  that  much  of  the 
public  works  money  would  never  reach  the 
actual  labourers  unless  disbursed  by  a European 
or  under  his  close  check.  It  has  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  Public  Works  is  the  only 
department  in  which  native  agency  is  com- 
pletely distrusted,  as  the  collectors  of  revenue 
do  all  their  business  by  judiciously  distributing 
it  to  native  coadjutors  of  various  degrees.  The 
engineer  stationed  in  the  district  compiles  at 
stated  times  his  estimates  for  all  kinds  of  works 
proposed  for  the  year,  and  submits  them  for 
sanction.  It  is  a cardinal  and  excellent  prin- 
ciple of  the  Department  that  no  outlay  of  money 
can  take  place  except  upon  sanctioned  estimates. 
The  preparation  of  these  documents,  however, 
is  a formidable  matter  in  some  cases,  when 
minute  details  are  demanded  for  works  of  a 
simple  kind,  and  ends  in  every  item  having  to 
be  entered  on  paper  before  it  can  be  reduced  to 
accomplishment.  The  smallest  deviation  from 
programme  has  to  be  explained  by  letter.  So 
that  there  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world 
in  which  the  simplest  piece  of  work  gives  rise  to 
so  much  wielding  of  the  pen  and  use  of  ink  as 
India.  There  are  several  things  which  combine  to 
enhance  this  peculiarity.  It  takes  four  natives  at 
least  to  perform  the  same  task  as  one  European 
labourer  or  artisan,  so  that  ledger  accounts  of 
wages  have  necessarily  quadrupled  the  number 
of  entries  and  bulk  of  English  contractors’ 
accounts.  Then  there  is  the  custom  of  a 
monthly  settlement  of  claims,  which  is  universal 
throughout  India.  Most  of  an  engineer’s  returns 
are  monthly,  so  that  here  again  the  clerical 
accumulations  are  bulky  compared  with  quar- 
terly returns.  Another  reason  for  so  much 
writing  being  resorted  to  in  India  is  referable 
to  the  climate.  It  is  impossible  to  be  ont  of 
doors  for  pleasure  between  the  hours  of  nine 
a.m.  and  four  p.m.  The  sun  is  too  powerful, 
and  produces  highly  unpleasant  sensations  in 
those  exposed  to  it  between  those  honrs.  It  is 
the  case,  speaking  generally,  that  throughout 
the  year  every  one  who  possibly  can  stays 
indoors  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
hours.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  fill  up  this 
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space  of  time  with  anything  resembling  en- 
gineering work  ? Receiving  and  answering  a 
shoal  of  letters  exactly  fills  the  vacuum,  so  that 
the  table  of  every  Indian  official  is  crowded 
with  posted  envelopes  every  morning,  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  If  these  did 
not  come  in  he  would  have  the  obnoxious  sensa- 
tion of  having  no  ready-cut-out  day’s  work  to 
perform.  Concede  certain  powers  to  assistant 
engineers,  and  certain  higher  powers  to  en- 
gineers of  districts,  and  there  would  be  few 
references  to  the  secretary ; but  abridge  suoh 
concessions,  and  a deluge  of  correspondence 
invades  the  secretariat,  because  it  has  to  be 
recollected  that  the  sums  of  money  spent  on 
individual  works  are  really  in  themselves  very 
moderate,  and  the  works  now  undertaken  are  of 
inconsiderable  magnitude,  and  scattered  over 
an  immense  area.  There  is  little  a person  of 
ordinary  experience  cannot  decide  on  the  spot 
without  asking  for  a further  opinion  ; but  under 
centralised  Governments  the  chain  has  to  be 
pulled  through  every  link  before  effective  work 
can  be  commenced. 

It  is  rare  in  India  for  an  engineer  of  any  class 
to  be  put  in  charge  of  a single  work  capable 
of  occupying  his  entire  energies,  such  as  a line 
of  road,  a bridge,  or  a fine  building.  lie  must 
take  up  a charge  of  a certain  extent  in  square 
miles,  and  do  the  best  he  can  for  any  work  that 
chances  to  fall  within  those  limits.  By  great 
good  luck  there  may  be  some  sort  of  house  in 
the  locality  he  can  rent  from  Government 
otherwise  the  engineer  has  to  reside  in  a tent, 
and,  when  moving  about,  lodge  anywhere  he  can, 
in  tool-sheds  or  native  buildings.  A diary  of  all 
inspection  excursions  is  kept,  and  sent  monthly 
to  the  local  secretariat.  As  Government  gives 
a solatium  in  the  form  of  travelling  allowance, 
about  ten  shillings  a day  for  short  journeys, 
and  one  shilling  a mile  for  long  and  rapid  tours, 
these  diaries  are  closely  scrutinized.  They  also 
serve  to  show  how  far  payments  have  been 
made  by  the  engineer  himself,  and  whether  the 
vigilance  that  is  supposed  to  keep  the  natives 
from  idling  and  peculation  has  been  exer- 
cised. Indeed,  the  engineer  observes  that  his 
repute  as  a departmental  agent  rises  the  farther 
and  the  oftener  he  travels.  He  is  able  to  write 
from  day  to  day  about  a fresh  item  of  work,  and 
thus  is  constantly  before  the  notice  of  the 
secretariat,  either  inviting  positive  instructions 
or  suggesting  instances  of  the  value  that  his 
presence  has  been  in  furtherance  of  work  and 
prevention  of  abuses.* 


A TOUR  ON  THE  CONTINENT. f 
Mr  paper  bears,  I am  afraid,  a rather  hack- 
neyed title,  but  at  the  time  I received  a request 
to  read  one  I was  in  the  fair  city  of  Verona,  in 
the  midst  of  my  peregrinations,  and  conse- 
quently unable  at  that  time  to  name  a more 
definite  subject.  Taking  a long-looked- for  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
the  architectural  gems  which  adorn  other  soil 
than  that  of  Britain,  I determined  last  year  to 
spend  some  months  in  a journey  on  what  we 
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Continent”  ; and  as  everything  across 
the  Channel  was  new  to  me,  I decided  to  spend 
a portion  of  the  time  in  France,  and  the  rest  in 
Italy.  In  choosing  the  route  which  I followed, 
I may  say  that  I did  so  in  order  to  gratify 
certain  personal  wishes,  so  that  I do  not  pretend 
to  suggest  it  as  a model.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  contended  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  work  more  thoroughly  some  one  or 
more  districts;  this,  however,  would  not  have 
given  one  the  broader  field  which  a more  pro- 
longed tour  makes  one  capable  of  surveying.  . . 
. Route.— It  may  bo  as  well  that  I should  briefly 
indicate  the  route  I pursued,  so  that  you  may 
understand  the  limits  covered  by  these  remarks. 
Starting  from  Paris,  I visited  Chartres  and 
Orleans,  whence  I followed  the  valley  of  the 
Loire  to  Nantes, — a district  well  known  for  its 
picturesque  chateaux.  I next  skirted  the  coast 
oi  Bntanny,  traversed  Normandy,  and  returned 
to  laris  by  way  of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  &c. 
Leavmg  Pans  once  more,  I took  a long  journey 
to  the  South  of  France,  halting,  amongst  other 
places,  at  Sens,  Nevers,  Auxerre,  Bourges 
Limoges,  Perigueux,  Cahors,  Toulouse,  Carcas- 
sonne, Arles,  Avignon,  and  Nimes ; then  goin» 
north-by-east  rid  Le  Puy,  Lyons,  Grenoble,  and 
Chambery,  reached  Geneva.  Taking  a pleasant 
holiday  through  Switzerland,  — crossing  the 
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romantic  Pa=3  of  St.  Gotthard  and  a flying  visit 
to  the  Swiss-Italianlake3, — Milan  was  “ struok,” 
as  the  Americans  say.  Passing  thence  from 
town  to  town  of  North  Italy,  Venice  was 
reached,  and,  further  south,  Bologna  and  Ra- 
venna. Crossing  the  Apennines,  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  &c.,  were  visited;  and  on  the 
return  journey,  Orvieto,  Siena,  Pisa,  Lucca, 
Modena,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Genoa,  and  Turin. 
Halting  at  Dijon  on  my  way  back  to  Paris,  I 
thus  completed  a ramble  of  some  6,000  or  7,000 
miles  in  eight  months. 

Natural  Situation. — In  natural  and  romantic 
situation  we  have  nothing  in  Eugland  to  com- 
pare with  our  foreign  friends,  picturesque  group- 
ing being  by  no  means  rare, — more  especially 
south  of  the  Apennines,  where  so  many  Mediaeval 
cities  still  crown  the  summit  of  irregular 
eminences,  and  strike  the  traveller  with  wonder 
and  delight.  Such  are  Arezzo,  Perugia,  Assissi, 
Spoleto,  Orvieto,  and  Siena,  the  latter  being 
built  on  three  hills,  each  forming  a separate 
arm,  and  radiating  from  a common  centre, 
where  there  is  a fine  amphitheatrical  piazza. 
Florence,  too,  might  be  counted  in  this  list, 
although  it  is  chiefly  its  surrounding  heights, 
with  their  villas  and  churches,  from  which  one 
looks  down  upon  the  famous  city  on  the  Arno. 
In  France  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  Mont 
St.  Michel,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  picturesque- 
ness,  while  Loches,  Perigueux,  Carcassonne, 
Avignon,  Le  Puy,  and  Lyons  may  also  be  noted. 
In  picturesqueness  of  buildings  themselves,  i.e., 
in  outline  and  grouping,  the  French  are  far 
ahead  of  the  Italians,  and,  in  some  respects,  of 
us ; bnt  in  detail  our  Mediceval  work  is  infinitely 
better ; although  the  Italian  brick,  terra-cotta, 
and  marble  detail  is  refined  and  pleasing.  But 
our  national  character  is  stamped  on  our  work  : 
there  seems,  and  is,  something  real  and  substan- 
tial about  it,  and  let  us  hope  that  we  in  the 
present  day  may  not  trifle  with  so  goodly  an 
inheritance. 

Arrangement  of  Churches:  Italy. — With  the 
limited  time  at  my  disposal,  I can  only  touch 
lightly  a few  matters  of  observation  and  study, 
and  as  in  my  journey  from  place  to  place  I was 
perhaps  more  particularly  struck  with  the  variety 
and  interesting  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  I propose  to  dwell  chiefly  on  this, 
reserving  for  the  close  a few  more  general 
remarks. 

Early  Basilicas. — Whether  the  basilicas  were 
actually  converted  |into  Christian  churches,  or 
suggested  the  form  which  was  first  adopted,  is 
not  a question  upon  which  I shall  here  enter. 
In  Rome  and  Ravenna  we  find  the  earliest  and 
best  examples  of  the  simple  basilica  type,  with 
sundry  variations.  At  SS.  Cosma  c Damiano, 
Rome,  is  a nave  and  apse  without'  aisles.  At 
Ravenna,  we  universally  find  no  transept,  but 
nave,  aisles,  and  an  apse,  as  at  S.  Giovanni 
Evangelista,  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  and  S.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe.  The  fine  patriarchal  basilica 
of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  has  transepts  of  same 
depth  as  aisles ; while  at  S.  Prassedo  the 
transepts  project  beyond.  S.  Paolo  fuori  le 
Mura  and  the  Lateran  Church  furnish  examples 
of  a nave  with  double  aisles,  transept,  and  apse. 
Unfortunately,  all  these  churches  are  not  spared 
to  us  in  their  original  condition.  Those  at 
Ravenna  are  perhaps  most  intact,  while  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore  was  altered  and  added  to  in 
the  twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  once  the  finest,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  this  century,  and  is  now 
rebuilt  on  its  original  grand  scale,  and  wears  a 
modern  and  expensive  dress.  The  Lateran 
Church  has  also  been  destroyed  by  earthquake 
and  fire ; rebuilt,  and  altered  at  various  times. 
Of  course,  I might  mention  other  early  churches, 
such  as  S.  Clemente,  Rome,  where  the  present 
twelfth-century  building  is  erected  above,  but 
not  following,  the  walls  of  a fourth- century 
basilica,  and  where  there  is  a good  example  of 
an  atrium.  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura  might 
also  be  named,  though  the  basilica,  rebuilt  in 
the  [sixth  century,  was  much  altered  in  the 
thirteenth.  Let  us  now  take  a survey  of 
Mediaeval  and  subsequent  times,  and  see  what 
modifications  were  adopted. 

Mediaeval  Basilican  Churches. — It  is  an  excep- 
tion to  find  lateral  chapels  to  nave,  but  these 
occur  at  Verona  Cathedral;  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  Venice;  S.  Petronio,  Bologna;  Parma 
Cathedral;  S.  Croce,  Florence;  Orvieto  Cathe- 
dral ; and  the  Certosa  di  Pavia.  While  speaking 
of  chapels,  I would  here  remark  the  good  effect 
of  placing  a series  of  eastern  chapels  to  tran- 
septs. At  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo,  Venice,  and 


transept.  At  the  Frari,  Venice  , three,  | 
Sta.  Croce,  Florence,  has  a row  of  five  on  f 
side.  Another  plan  occasionally  met  wil’ll 
choir  raised  some  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  above  th  ( 
of  the  nave,  and  approached  by  a fli;  | 
steps  on  each  side,  below  being  a crypt,  e j4 
by  an  arcade  from  the  centre  of  tho  navij 
with  a descent  of  about  4 ft.  These 
esque  crypts  present  quite  a forest  of  J 
columns,  dividing  the  area  iuto  a num( 
aisles  or  alleys.  They  are  usually  nse<  * 
winter  choir,  and  are  much  warmer  th 
upper  part  of  the  church,  as  I can  3 
testify,  though  when  crowded,  astheyfreu 
are,  with  worshippers,  the  atmosphere  ii 
as  to  force  one  to  beat  a hasty  retreavi 
see  examples  of  this  treatment  at  San  2i( 
Verona  ; S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  Florence  $ 4 
Cathedral,  and  Piacenza,  Parma,  and  3 1 
cathedrals.  The  provision  of  a triforium 
is  occasionally  seen.  This  arrangement,  i 
accommodation  of  women,  occurs  in  th 
basilicas  of  S.  Agnese  and  S.  Lorenzo  1* 
Mura,  Rome,  and  at  a later  period  it  • 
Ambrogio,  Milan,  and  the  cathedrals  oil 
Lucca,  and  Parma.  The  double-aisled  4 
is  not  often  met  with  in  Italy.  Besides  t:l 
previously  alluded  to,  viz.,  S.  Gioval 
Laterano  and  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  il 
mention  Pisa  and  Milan  cathedrals,  III 
which  have  transept  aisles  as  well,  ax 
double  choir  aisles.  I may  refer  here  ‘j 
curious  treatment  at  Pisa  Cathedral  of  con  i 
the  triforium  gallery  across  the  transept;* 
gallery  extends  over  the  two  aisles,  but1! 
duced  to  the  width  of  one  aisle  across  tl  S 
sept.  This  feature  does  not  commend  iU 
one,  for  the  transepts  are  already  loilq 
narrow  between  their  aisles,  and  this  ill 
them  look  more  so ; it,  moreover,  destrei 
effect  of  the  cross  plan,  and  the  idea  snggiM 
after- filling  in.  The  transepts  of  Lucca  Caii 
are  also  treated  in  a somewhat  similar  w =1 
instead  of  the  gallery  being  carried  acrosa 
is  only  a wall  pierced  with  similar  open™ 
the  triforium,  and  no  passage  of  communi'j 
and,  further,  the  transept  itself  is  divide  ^ 
tudinallyinto  two  aisles  by  a similar  aN 
and  piercings,  the  effect  of  which  is  by  nc  a 
bad. 

Round  Churches  and  Baptisteries.-* fl 
come  to  that  important  and  interesting 
buildings  which  leave  a marked  impremj 
the  visitor  to  Italy.  I refer  to  the  nnitj 
churches  and  baptisteries  of  a roucH 
octagonal  plan,  and  to  which  a domicai:j 
ing  seems  so  natural  and  appropriates 
Pantheon  at  Rome  was  perhaps  the  first' 
temple  that  was  transformed  into  a Cl 
church,  the  consecration  taking  place  A 
some  six  centuries  after  it  is  supposed  • 
been  built.  This  building  is  too  well  kr 
need  description, — suffice  it  to  say  that  vt 
an  example  in  this  of  a domed  building:! 
has  withstood  the  Btorm  of  ages,  andj 
nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  seems  life 
destroy.  In  the  same  city,  or  rather  :l 
the  walls,  is  the  circular  Church  of  S.  Cc  t 
covered  with  a dome  of  about  70  ft.  d it  1 
and  surrounded  by  a barrel-vaulted  aisle! 
ing  into  the  central  part  by  an  arcade  of  :■ 
circular  arches,  supported  on  double  ei 
(one  behind  the  other).  This  buildict 
erected  by  Constantine  as  a monument? 
daughter  Constantia,  and  was  not  convert 
a church  till  1256.  On  the  Ccelins  if 
interesting  Church  of  San  Stefauo  R- 
noted  for  its  great  size,  and  originally  (1; 
ing  of  a circular  space,  about  70  ft.  dis 
surrounded  by  two  aisles,  making  a;- 
diameter  of  about  210  ft.  It  was  erec 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  bnt  subseo 
fell  to  ruin,  and  in  the  fifteenth  cento 
enclosing  wall  was  formed  by  filling  in  tht) 
between  the  columns  dividing  the  two 
At  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  is  San  Ti, 
another  round  church,  erected  probably" 
end  of  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  a 
century,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  sir 
temple.  Adjoining  the  Lateran]  Chu. 
the  ancient  baptistery, — S.  Giovanni  in 
— erected  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  ct 
The  interior  consists  of  an  octagon,  ai! 
in  two  heights,  covered  by  an  octagona 
and  surrounded  by  an  aisle.  Ravenna  i' 
our  attention  next.  Here  we  find  Sta.  M 
Qosmedin,  a small  octagonal  domed  bi: 
said  to  have  been  an  Arian  baptister  y 
sixth-century  mosaics  being  added  when, 
adapted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  h 


at  Sta.  Anastasia,  Verona,  there  are  two  to  each  'ing  the  cathedral  is  a larger  baptisterj 
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and  domed ; this  was  erected  in  the 
ary,  and  still  retains  its  font  of  that 
ist  interesting  of  all,  however,  is  the 
f San  Yitale,  consecrated  in  547,  and 
as  the  earliest  Byzantine  church  in 
lis  singular  building  consists  of  what 
|rmed  a foliated  octagon,  surmounted 
cular  cupola,  and  surrounded  by  a 
|ded  octagonal  aisle,  over  which  is  a 
(Each  hemi-cylindrical  Bide  of  the  inner 
|3  pierced  with  a triple  round-arched 
|.h  at  the  ground-floor  and  gallery  levels, 
base  of  the  dome  is  pierced  by  a two- 
low  over  eaoh  recess.  The  continuity 
le  and  gallery  is  broken  by’ the  forma- 
i choir,  which  projects  beyond  the 
ad  is  apsidal-ended.  On  the  opposite 
3 choir  is  the  principal  entrance,  now 
disused,  being  rendered  inaccessible 
a large  cloister  or  parade-ground 
to  a barrack.  The  raising  of  the 
3l  of  the  city  has  affected  this  as  well 
iher  churches,  the  floor  being  raised 
. above  its  original  level.  The  effect 
;erior  is  unfortunately  spoilt  by  the 
on  the  walls  and  dome,  in  horribly 
iaroscuro,  the  colour  being  in  strong 
vith  the  beautiful  mosaics  in  the  choir 
ich  marble  veneering  of  the  lower  part 
'alls  and  piers.  The  Church  of  S. 
it  Milan  is  another  domed  octagonal 
it  is  surrounded  by  an  aisle,  and  has 
circular  apses.  The  date  of  this  is,  I 
©certain,  but  it  has  been  ascribed  to 
i period  as  that  of  San  Yitale.  At 
3 the  round  Church  of  S.  Angelo,  sup- 
bo  of  the  sixth  century ; the  central 
out  40  ft.  diameter,  and  has  an  arcade 

I circular  arches,  with  a surrounding 
> central  part  is  sixteen-sided  on  the 
but  no  dome  exists.  The  baptistery  at 
was  formerly  the  cathedral.  There 
bo  some  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  its 
some  ascribing  it  to  the  seventh  or 
ntury  ; its  present  charactor  being  the 
mbsequent  periods,  and  its  present  use 
>m  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a large 
. bailding,  with  a square  recess  on  one 
narrow  gallery  surrounds  the  interior, 
;he  summit  of  the  cupola  is  a small 
rected  in  the  sixteenth  century,  before 

is  said  to  have  been  lighted  like  the 
i, — an  arrangement  which  would  be 
;eous  at  the  present  day  to  those  who 
eo  the  beautiful  mosaics  on  the  dome, 
leprived  of  that  pleasure  except  on  the 
fhtest  of  days.  S.  Sepolcro,  Bologna,  is 
of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The 
art  is  twelve-sided,  and  covered  with  a 
corresponding  shape.  A twelve-arched 
>pens  into  the  surrounding  aisle,  the 

II  of  which  is  octagonal.  The  building 
>ut  is  constructed  of  brick,  including  the 
id  columns  of  the  arcade.  I should 
I that  this  church  forms  a part  of  what 
|ered  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Bologna, 
lliarity  consisting  of  there  being  seven 
|j  all  united  together,  built  at  various 
nd  occupying  different  levels.  I was 
uriou3  to  investigate  this  strange  group 
ings  known  as  the  Church  of  San  Ste- 
l;er  the  bewildering  and  fanciful  ideas  of 
: had  been  the  recipient  from  more  than 
■ist ; for  you  must  know  that  tourists  in 
irticularly  get  so  much  led  about  by 
i)  and  mystified  by  their  Anglo-Franco- 
i guides  that  I fear  many  return  to 
somes  with  a very  confused  notion  of 
i.nd  things.  Well,  here  is  a rough  ground- 
_the  buildings : — Church  No.  1 is  a late 
[interesting  building,  from  which  No.  2 
■lolcro)  is  entered  by  a descent  of  a few 
this  building  I have  just  described;  it 
obably  the  baptistery  to  No.  3,  which  is 
resting  brick  church  of  about  the  same 
and  dedicated  to  S.  Pietro  e Paolo, 
ijson  the  east  of  the  baptistery  lead  into 
of  atrium,  which  forms  No.  4,  while  a 

>f  steps  in  one  angle  leads  to  an  eleventh- 
r crypt,  under  the  east  end  of  No.  1 ; this 
iforms  church  No.  5.  No.  6 is  entered 
rom  the  atrium  and  the  crypt,  and  is 
by  enclosing  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
■enth-century  cloister,  belonging  to  a sup- 
il  monastery ; while  No.  7 is  an  irregular- 
church  of  various  dates.  You  will  probably 
with  me  that  this  seven-fold  mystery  is 
far-fetched.  The  baptistery  at  Pisa  was 
meed  in  1153,  but  remained  unfinished 
eng  time,  and  was  only  completed  in  the 
enth  century.  It  is  circular  on  plan,  and 


about  100  ft.  in  diameter  ; within  this  circum- 
ference being  an  aisle  all  round  with  a gallery 
over,  and  an  aroade  of  twelve  arches  to  both 
stories ; the  upper  part  of  the  wall  on  the 
exterior  becomes  a polygon  of  twenty  sides. 
Covering  the  whole  is  a double  twelve-sided 
dome,  the  inner  one  conical,  and  the  outer 
hemispherical.  An  unpleasant  outline  results 
from  the  cone  rising  upwards  of  30  ft.  above 
the  outer  dome.  In  the  same  city  is  the  small 
church  of  S.  Sepolcro,  commenced  in  the  same 
year  as  the  baptistery,  and  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, Diotisalvi ; it  is  an  octagonal  building,  also 
containing  an  aisle,  and  was  built  for  the 
Knights  Templars.  The  baptistery  at  Padua 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  unusual  plan,  which  is  a 
square  surmounted  by  a circular  dome,  on  the 
east  side  being  a small  apse,  also  domed  ; four- 
teenth-century frescoes  cover  the  walls  and 
dome,  and  make  a delightful  interior.  At 
Cremona  there  is  an  octagonal  domed  baptistery, 
erected  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteentn  century 
the  fine  baptistery  at  Parma  was  built.  The 
exterior  is  octagonal,  and  the  interior  sixteen- 
sided, with  two  galleries  carried  round,  and 
covered  with  a dome.  The  latest  of  this  series 
of  baptisteries  was  the  one  at  Pistoja,  erected  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  built  in  the  cha- 
racteristic Pisan  stylo,  but  possessing  a very 
bald  interior ; it  is  octagonal,  and  has  a lantern 
at  the  summit  of  the  cupola,  and  possesses  an 
external  pulpit. 

Domed  Churches. — I now  come  to  S.  Mark’s, 
Yenioe,  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century.  Its  plan  of  a Greek  cross,  covered 
with  five  cupolas,  is  familiar  to  you  all.  This 
arrangement  alone  is  sufficient  to  interest  and 
delight  one,  but  when  to  that  is  added  the  mar- 
vellous wealth  of  colour  on  the  walls,  vault,  and 
pavement,  our  enthusiasm  knows  no  bounds  : 
we  are  entranced ; and  no  words  can  adequately 
express  our  feelings.  Of  all  buildings  that  have 
ever  been  described  and  analysed,  perhaps  none 
have  been  more  thoroughly  and  lovingly  so  than 
S.  Mark’s  by  our  architectural  poet,  Mr.  Buskin, 
and,  indeed,  so  far  has  his  zeal  carried  him  in 
this  respect  that  he  seems  to  find  throughout 
nothing  but  what  is  beautiful  and  consistent, 
though  I venture  to  think  that  there  are  others 
who  are  not  prepared  to  go  with  him  to  some  of 
his  extreme  points,  in  which  apology  may  be 
said  to  take  the  place  of  what  would  be  blame 
in  any  other  building.  Somewhat  analogous  to 
S.  Mark’s,  though  with  no  real  resemblance,  is 
the  Church  of  Sant’  Antonio,  Padua,  erected  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  consists  of  nave 
and  aisles,  transept,  and  apsidal  choir,  sur- 
rounded by  an  aisle  and  chapels,  the  whole 
crowned  by  seven  cupolas.  In  spite,  however, 
of  this  grand  conception,  the  interior  suffers  from 
poverty  of  treatment,  while  the  exterior  at  first 
sight  has  an  uncomfortably  - crowded  look. 
Yiewed,  however,  at  a little  distance,  the  group 
assumes  more  pleasing  form,  and  the  several 
domes  surrounding  the  more  pronounced  central 
one,  together  with  the  lofty  and  slender  octagonal 
minarets,  constitute  a unique  and  striking  whole. 
The  dome  forms,  too,  a prominent  feature  at 
the  Duomo,  Florence,  Siena  Cathedral,  Pisa  Cathe- 
dral, and  S.  Peter’s,  Rome,  &c.  Just  a word,  then, 
about  the  plans  of  these  buildings.  _ That  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore,  Florence,  consists  of  an 
immense  octagon,  138  ft.  6 in.  internal  diameter, 
surmounted  by  a lofty  dome  of  corresponding 
plan.  On  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides  are 
semi-octagonal-ended  arms,  each  surrounded  by 
five  chapels,  and  west  of  the  octagon  a long  nave 
and  aisles  divided  into  four  enormous  groined 
bays.  Siena  Cathedral  has  an  unequal-sided 
hexagon  at  crossing;  a squinch  at  each  angle 
converts  this  into  a twelve-unequal-sided  figure, 
covered  by  a circular  dome.  A small  lantern 
crowns  the  summit  of  the  dome,  as  at  Florence. 
The  plan  of  Pisa  Cathedral  I have  before  re- 
ferred to.  At  the  crossing  is  an  elliptical  dome, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  either 
internally  or  externally.  The  dome  of  S.  Peter  s 
is  of  course  known  the  wide  world  over,  and  all 
I would  remark  here  is,  that  one  only  regrets 
that  so  important  and  striking  a feature  of  the 
interior  should  be  incapable  of  bemg  seen  except 
at  an  unreasonable  distance.* 


ON  THE  ART-CULTURE  OF  THE  UPPER 
CLASSES,  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  YIEW 
OF  AN  ART-WORKMAN* 

Sir, — Fearing  I may  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  that  numerous  class  of  writers  not  con- 
spicuous for  brevity  or  conciseness,  I may  be 
asked  to  define  my  definition,  and  therefore  beg 
to  explain  that,  by  art-culture,  I refer  chiefly  to 
“ the  fine  arts  as  applied  to  decorative  pur- 
poses,— a sympathy  with  their  msthetic  charac- 
ter and  knowledge  of  their  right  application.” 

I know  that  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, and  the  drama,  are  arts  as  well  as  paint- 
ing (and  all  phases  of  beauty  that  appeal  to  the 
eye  relative  to  and  inclusive  with  painting)  ; 
but  to  clear  the  ground  further,  I may  state 
briefly  that  I confine  my  accusations  of  ignorance 
among  our  patrons,  clients,  and  critics  of  the 
wealthy,  chiefly  with  respect  to  the  decorativede- 
partment  of  art  in  its  broader  sense,  and  make 
no  charge  in  reference  to  a want  of  appreciation, 
as  a class,  of  poetry,  painting,  music,  sculpture, 
and  architecture ; but,  as  regards  the  drama, 

I fear  this  exculpation  cannot  justly  extend. 
And  this  I consider  it  germane  to  the  subject 
briefly  to  consider.  The  drama  is  itself  the 
most  evanescent  and  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  fascinating  and  impressive,  of  all  the  arts 
of  which  the  chief  corner-stone  is  the  divine 
element  of  poetry.  The  celestial  art  of  music 
is,  too,  inseparable  from  it ; the  permanent 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  in  scenery  and  habili- 
ments are  its  accessories  ; and  the  grand  intel- 
lectual art  of  the  actor  is  its  chief  exponent ; so 
that  the  anomaly  Beems  the  greater  that  the 
“powers  that  be”  should  be  guilty,  as  they  are, 
of  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  oharged 
to  them,  of  the  influential  support  accorded  to 
inanity  and  corruption,  and  of  the  cold  and  con- 
temptuous neglect  meted  out  to  virtue  and 
talent.  All  this  your  journal,  and,  latterly, 
some  others,  have  not  too  loudly  or  severely 
reprobated.  But  it  may  be  challenged,— what 
has  all  that,  granting  its  truth,  to  do  with  my 
subject  ? Simply  this,  that  if  the  drama  is  so 
potent  for  good  or  evil ; if  it  is  truly  an  art,  and 
the  masses  require  the  influence  of  art  to  elevate 
and  refine  their  sordid  natures,  seeing  that  by 
their  wicked  extravagance  they  persist  in  going 
to  shilling  pits  and  sixpenny  galleries  when  they 
can ; if  the  fashionable  instincts  of  society,  acting 
through  the  noble  patrons  of  the  drama,  demand 
for  their  delectation  a something  very  clever, 
sparkling,  and  delightful,  but  containing  little 
that  is  either  sound  in  morality  or  refined  in 
taste,— then  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  one 
o-reat  avenue  of  improvement  is  closed  against 
us,  and  worse,  the  influence  is  used  more  power- 
fully to  corrupt  and  degrade  ; for  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  the  lower  orders  cannot  imbibe 
their  vice  decorously  like  gentlemen,  but  must 
obtrude  it  as  something  to  be  proud  of  (an  extra 
accomplishment  clumsily  copied  from  their 
betters),  and  that  in  a manner  coarse  and 
offensive.  We  know  and  anticipate  the  rejoinder 
from  an  antediluvian  school  of  moralists  that 
tell  you  to  leave  the  drama  alone  ; but  I do  not 
anticipate  any  readers  of  the  Builder  affect  such 
ostrich-like  reasoning.  Many  worthy  and  clever 
people  have  no  dramatic  instincts,  and  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  drama ; but  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  otherwise  constituted, 
and  must  feel  its  influence  for  good  or  ill : and 
if  I fail  in  every  other  contention,  my  charge 
against  the  upper  classes  holds  good  in  reference 
to  the  drama,  painfully  and  incontestably.  Not 
that  the  work  of  reformation  has  not  made  some 
strides  already ; but  a cleaner  sweep  of  abuses 
must  yet  be  made : “ indifferently  well  will  not 
do ; they  must  “ reform  it  altogether. 

Here  the  writer,  having,  after  the  manner  of 
some  energetic  disputatious  orators  of  the 
pulpit,  thoroughly  disposed  of  his  figurative 
antagonist,  has  a merciful  disposition  to  bo 
grandly  clement  to  all  who  ask  for  quarter, 
to  cease  posing  as  a miniature  of  an  avenging 
saint  or  figure  of  Victory,— to  smooth  his  ruffled 
plumes,  and  spread  his  pinions  on  serene  sky, 
and  carry  his  indulgent  reader  with  him  to 
“ fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.” 

Whilst  gratefully  acknowledging  all  recent 
moves  in  the  direction  of  extension  of  hours 
and  lowering  of  restrictions  of  museums  and 


French  Architectural  Congress.— The 

Congres  des  Arcliitectes  Frangais  will  be  held 
next  week  in  Paris,  commencing  on  the  16th  inst. 


* To  be  continued. 


anu  luwoiiug  - 

public  galleries,  and  still  asking,  like  poor  little 
Oliver,  for  more,  I have  to  point  out,— wnat 
should  be  sufficiently  obvious  without  any 
special  emphasis,  but  does  not  appear,  however  , 
to  be  properly  apprehended, -that  none  of  these 


* See  p.  636,  ante. 
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privileges  can  be  of  much  use  to  a man  who  has 
not  the  means  or  leisure  to  enjoy  them.  I am 
aware  of  the  vague  supposition  that  the  art- 
workman,  with  his  shorter  hours  and  increased 
wages,  has  ample  time  and  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, if  he  wills,  to  spend  them  profitably.  A 
little  consideration  of  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  present  case  would,  I think,  greatly  modify 
that  impression.  The  general  lowering  of  wages 
in  all  trades,  on  account  of  the  commercial  de- 
pression, is  a patent  fact.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  general  education  is,  and  has  been  for 
years,  at  a premium.  Art-education  is  now  so 
widely  diffused  for  this  country  that  art-labour, 
too,  is  much  cheaper  and  better  than  even  a 
few  years  ago,  so  that  from  that  cause  alone  the 
ample  wages  of  five  or  ten  years  back  are 
reduced  in  some  branches  as  much  as  50  per 
cent., — jewellers  to  wit.  And  as  the  working 
classes  are,  according  to  the  playing  classes,  the 
specially  improvident  section,  it  is  natural  to 
acknowledge  that  some  of  us  have  got  so  accus- 
tomed by  habit  to  living  as  near  to  the  old  rate 
of  wages  as  possible,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  cheapness  of  some  provisions  and  clothes, 
which  rent  and  rates  quite  counterbalance,  and 
without  the  slightest  extra  expenditure,  there  is 
a constant  struggle  to  meet  current  expenses  at 
all,  which  can  only  be  done,  in  many  instances, 
by  adding  some  kind  of  work,  in  what  should  be 
the  leisure,  to  eke  out  the  reduced  wage  and 
make  both  ends  meet.  So  that,  however  repre- 
hensible this  may  be,  and  however  different 
to  the  conduct  of  the  upper  classes  in  their 
spheres,  there  the  fact  is ; and  an  evening  off 
work,  and  a journey,— say,  from  Islington  to 
Bethnal-green,  or  from  Camden-town  to  South 
Kensington,  even  on  a free-day,— involves  for 
journey  and  refreshment  a loss,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  and  a sensible  diminution  of  the  week’s 
bread-money ; to  omit  such  luxuries  (though 
improving  and  essential,  artistically)  as  the 
drama,  a shilling  concert,  or  lecture,  book*, 
prints,  and  periodicals,— the  cheapest  involves 
outlay  and  pecuniary  loss.  It  is  true  we 
can  do  without  these  things, — we  can  let  them 
severally  alone, — we  can  merely  vegetate,  like 
our  respected  brethren  the  yokels.  We  can  fly 
“far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife.” 
We  have  long  since  “ learned  to  scorn  delights 
and  live  laborious  days,”— and  “ weary  nights  ” ; 
but  how  is  this  programme  to  be  reconciled 
with  that  other  we  are  bidden  to  follow  by  our 
self-complacent  Mentors  of  the  superior  circles  ? 
How  are  we  at  once  to  stop  at  home  and  practise 
economy,  prudence,  and  all  other  homely  virtues, 
and  give  up  all  we  cannot  afford,  which  is,  in 
effect,  everything,  and  to  go  and  have  contact 
with  our  fellows,  enlarge  our  views,  and  perfect 
ourselves  in  various  graces  and  accomplishments, 
of  course  in  cur  own  humble  sphere  ? “ Art  is 
long  ; lifeie  short.”  Bring  a fresh  unwearied 
mind  to  your  refining  study.  All  this  and  more 
1 would  deferentially  ask  the  way  to  do.  Which 
are  we  to  choose,  with  narrow  means  wasting 
at  one  end,  and  nothing  worse  than  a weary,  fast° 
wearing  life,  at  the  other  ? There  is  another  con- 
sideration, for  the  interests  of  morality,  society, 
the  church.  Most  of  us,  after  a few  years’ 
deliberation,  take  unto  ourselves  a wife, — always 
on  lees  than  the  nominal  300L  per  annum,  under 
which  sum  none  but  fools  try  to  live.  The 
natural  result  soon  follows,  according  to  old 
Bartle  Massey  in  “ Adam  Bede.”  Of  course  the 
fools  increase,  multiply,  and  impoverish  the 
earth.  These  are  additional  assistances  both  to 
economy  and  culture.  Well,  at  least  they  are 
incentives  to  exertion.  Granted.  They  do  not 
quite  stop  at  that,  though, — they  become  com- 
pulsions to  over  - exertion,  and  the  machine 
collapses  prematurely.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Smiles  to  tell  us  how  Flaxman  was  not  ruined 
for  an  artist  by  marrying.  The  old  bachelor  who 
ventured  that  prediction  was  general!  v conceded 
an  authority  on  many  subjects,  not  given,  as  I 
read,  to  speak  the  language  of  ‘‘irresponsible 
fnvohty  though  more  used  than  we  moderns 
i°KK?  „1?ir-b,ramed  chatter”  of  “ coffee-house 
babble  but  he  spoke  largely  from  experience 
when  he  made  that  prediction  (happily  for  him- 
self, the  experience  of  others).  Fortunately  for 
Flaxman,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  better  half, 
cir  Joshua  was  wrong  for  once. 

But  admitting,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  all 
wives  are  real  helpmeets,  sympathising  with  and 
assisting  their  husbands’  projects  and  doing 
generally  as  Ann  Denman  is  said  to  have  done 
YYe  know  that  is  admitting  much  more  than 
Btnctly  speaking,  is  warranted  by  facts.  But| 
then,  where  ladies  are  concerned  it  is  extremely 
ungallant  to  stick  too  precisely  to, — well,  “ it  is 


not  meet  that  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its 
comment;  ” but  there  are  other  small  considera- 
tions generally  in  a family  circle  not  mentioned 
in  the  interesting  biographical  sketch  referred 
to;  in  short,  in  all  these  wonderful  examples  of 
getting  on,  there  is  a strange,  a mysterious, 
reticence  concerning  the  juvenile  element.  Ann 
Denman,  or  rather  Mrs.  Flaxman,  you  see,  was 
such  a pattern  wife,  she  would  not  trouble  her 
lord  with  such  distractions  from  study  as  babies. 
John’s  children  of  the  brain  disturbed  his  dreams 
sufficiently,  but  the  registrar’s  returns  will  show 
yon  that  all  artists’  or  artisans’  wives  are  not 
quite  so  considerate. 

Tom  Hood,  senior,  in  his  inimitable  “ Ode  to 
his  Son,”  gracefully  confesses  the  awkward 
truth  I have  modestly  endeavoured  to  indicate, 
viz.,  what  blessed  young  hindrances  the  young 
cherubs  are.  But,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  all 
make  capital  out  of  our  misfortune.  For,  sup- 
posing, on  the  contrary,  the  interruptions  spoilt 
the  ode  instead  of  completing  it, — that  the  first- 
born was  not  the  only  angel  of  destruction, — 
that  there  sprang  up  a noble  little  band  of 
brothers  to  take  the  lead  with,  say,  a sprinkling 
of  sisters,  to  give  variety  and  piquancy  to  the 
daily  mSldes, — and  the  household  arrangements 
do  not  include  a nursery  away  from  the  study 
out  of  ear-shot  and  elbow-way, — dare  one  of  our 
young  counsellers,  gifted  with  imagination,  con- 
ceive aught  in  this  direction  ? “ But  that  I am 
forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house,  I 
could  a tale  unfold  whose  lightest  breath,” — but 
I need  go  no  further,  and  ask,  “ Dost  like  the 
picture?”  “ Would’st  have  me  paint”  it  for 
you  ? I would  not  so  harrow  up  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  readers  of  the  Builder,  but  have 
merely  raised  the  edge  of  the  curtain  to  show 
the  sceptical  and  perhaps  friendly  censor  of 
our  class  that  unless  he  could  experience  similar 
circumstances  by  trying  to  take  his  own  advice, 
and  study  at  homo  by  the  calm  tranquillity  of  his 
own  fireside,  with  the  bow  unbent  and  the  quiver- 
full  flying  all  round  him  in  gentle  sport,  he  does 
not  know  what  impediments  children  are  to 
self-improvement  and  general  art-culture.  The 
genial  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  at  the  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund  dinner,  told  the  world  how  he 
yielded  to  temptation,  and  bought  a picture  he 
could  not  afford,  and  what  a solace  and  a com- 
fort that  picture  was  ever  after  to  him,  and  an 
assistance  to  his  highest  art-culture,  notwith- 
standing his  better  half’s  disapproval  of  his 
extravagance.  Now,  I should  be  loath  to  take 
a mean  advantage  of  an  after-dinner  speech  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  flank,  but  might  it  not 
occur  to  an  humble  son  of  toil  to  ask  what  the 
moral  is  of  this  pretty  incident  as  related  ? 
Certainly  not  that  ‘ virtue  is  its  own  reward  ” : 
the  reward  is  acknowledged  joyfully,  but  not  the 
virtue.  How  would  the  incident  tell  the  other 
way  : say  John  Smith  fell  away  from  the  right 
path,  and  yielded  to  his  besetting  sin, — of  buyTng 
etchings  or  line  engravings,  or  translated 
classics,  and  his  poor  neglected  wife  pointed 
out  to  him,— with  tears,  of  course  (the  women 
never  bully  in  good  story-books,  it  is  always  the 
men),-  pointed  out  to  him,  “more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,”  how  many  quartern-loaves,  or 
new  boots  for  the  boy,  or  even  the  “print” 
promised  her  (this  very  modestly)  could  be 
bought  with  the  hard-earned  money  foolishly 
lavished  on  such  useless  rubbish  ! Ah  ! my  dear 
friends,  let  this  be  a warning  to  you  never  to 
yield  to  evil  promptings,  &c. ; but  of  course 
poor  Mrs.  Smith  would  be  quite  right  from  her 
point  of  view,  and  have  a solid  rather  than  a 
sentimental  grievance.  And  so,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  would  many  a struggling  hard-working 
wife  of  a man  who  had  eventually  got  on  and 
improved  his  position,  or  rather,  as  he  would 
pompously  term  it,  “made  himBelf.”  Madam 
Palissy  is  held  up  to  the  contempt  of  all  wor- 
shippers  of  success  for  her  want  of  sympathy 
with  her  enthusiastic  lord.  The  world  can 
never  repay  Palissy  the  boon  he  left  us,  nor  his 
wife  the  misery  it  caused  her.  Let  us  do  justice 
to  the  humble  working  bee  that  has  helped  so 
materially  the  building  of  the  splendid  hive 
that  houses  the  greatness  of  the  buzzing  spouse. 
The  great  creator  of  the  potter’s  art  gloriously 
failed,  and  gloriously  succeeded.  It  is  not  in- 
variably the  case.  Many  failures  precede  great 
discoveries,  and  they  are  most  divided  among 
different  men.  Success  can  always  claim  its 
reward,  but  we  get  so  dinned  into  us  the  im- 
portance of  it,  and  its  all-sufficiency,  that  I con- 
8|“er_  t*me  the  harshness  of  the  sentence 
should  at  least  be  mitigated  to  the  man  that 
tries  and  fails.  That  “ nothing  succeeds  like 
success  ” is  too  painfully  evident  from  the  , 


adulation  from  all  classes  meted  out  td 
succeeds,  no  matter  how.  It  is  too  > 
inferred  that  a man’s  success  in  lil 
nothing  but  credit  on  his  moral  wor! 
his  mental  force  ; and  the  attaitj 
wealth  and  position,  “ covereth  a : 
of  sins.”  But  history  and  all  t 
teach  us  that  it  by  no  means  follows 
successful  man  is  a fit  study  for  imita 
the  contrary,  it  is  only  too  palpabii 
demeanour  and  actions  of  some  public!  _ 
have  boasted  of  their  success  in  life,  t1! 
been  attained,  not  so  much  by  self-si; 
the  sacrifice  of  others  ; less  by  self-de-; 
greed,  avarice,  and  parsimony ; that  rf| 
economy,  prudence,  thrift,  &c.,  so  muchi 
about  in  their  preceptive  lectures  tc 
gling  failures,  meant,  when  practicl 
spells  of  meanness  and  exaction, — >P 
evidenced  too  often  afterwards,  narn 
mind,  chilling  the  affections,  starving: 
lect,  and  shrinking  all  the  generous  ill 
humanity  to  the  contemptible  comp; 
money-grubbing  machine.  With  all  t 
influences  at  command,  the  utter  I 
all  aesthetic  culture,  and  the  degradatu 
higher  nature,  the  overweighted  wor 
are  too  debased  to  discover,  or  too( 
cultivate ; and,  whilst  pleading  guile 
latter  indictment  with  the  amount  c 
that  in  strict  justice  would  attach  to 
fession,  and  no  more,  my  simple  conte 
working-man  is,  that  the  majority  of 
so  sedulously  point  out  to  us  such  sho: 
would  never  have  been  in  the  positiot 
had  they  not  themselves,  to  obtain  tha 
more  completely  neglected  their  own  a 
than  we, — sacrificing  their  better  selv 
shrine  of  Mammon  that  has  alone  g 
that  advantage  over  us.  And  their  greai 
tunities,  more  greatly  neglected,  onl; 
the  eyes  of  all  just  men  to  aggravatel 
sumption  and  hypocrisy.  Here  I would  pai 
wish  to  guard  against  misinterpretatiot 
seeming  indiffex-ent  or  ungrateful  to  th 
art-authorities  and  enlightened  art-pa; 
included  in  my  somewhat  sweeping  ch< 
would  be  invidious  to  mention  name 
course  there  are  those  whose  few  and; 
names  are  household  words  that  are  Ji 
Pecksniff-Mac-Sycophantic  crew  name 
scarcely  add,  however,  that  the  exceptij 
the  rule  in  this  as  in  other  instance) 
conclusion,  there  should  not  be  appa 
quate  cause  for  the  impatience  expresel 
letter,  let  it  be  remembered  that  u 
advice  poured  out  in  a continuous  sjj 
undeserving  if  not  unregarding  ears.1' 
infliction  that  even  poor  Job  himself 
patience  over  when  he  retorted  on  his  i 
friends,  but  indubitable  censors  and; 
pointed,  self-satisfied  critics,  “ No  doui 
the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  w 
And  until  the  modern  Bildad  and  Zof 
show  more  justice  and  more  satisfactory 
tials,  I fear  their  pert  platitudes  wiL’ 
received  with  the  respect  and  revere.'-i 
consider  the  due  of  all  that  drops  fron  - 
of  our  betters,  irrespective  of  whetit] 
speak  sense  or  utter  nonsense.  But; 
not  part  in  anything  approaching  t’i 
even  with  these  cold  comforters.  Muclt[ 
offence  is  really  more  their  misfortune  tt 
fault,  the  result  of  a neglected  education  c 
vision  or  vicious  surroundings,  only  if  fch’i. 
would  spare  us  from  further  advice  w.i 
not  then  be  so  sorely  tempted  to  extend: 
the  commiseration  felt  by  Tam  o’  Shanti 
he  casts  the  reflection,  slightly  paraphr; 
“ Ah,  gentle  sirs,  it  gars  me  greet 
To  think  how  mouy  counsels  sweet,  I 
How  mony  lengthen’d  sago  advices  ■ 
The  workman  from  the  swell  despises 


But  in  the  good  time  coming,  the  ht 
of  that  vigorous  art-revival  the  pr< 
whose  dawn  shoots  many  a ray  of  hope: 
the  murky  gloom  that  the  once  honoured; 
art-workman  has  long  sighed  under, -I 
bright  morn  we  shall  all  see  clearer,  an, 
fore  understand  better,  each  other,  to, 
persion  of  many  fallacies  that  distoi 
views,  to  the  destruction  of  many  pet  pi 
that  keep  us  asunder,  and  the  final  o\l 
of  Thackeray’s  favourite  ogre,  snobbis: 
and  all  other  obstacles  that  retard  the 
of  that  great  republic  of  intellect,  undei 
sway  alone  the  poor  and  the  wealthy,  t 
ployer  and  artisan,  art-patron  and  art-W( 
will  see  each  other  with  the  clear  eyes  O’ 
and  regard  each  other  with  equal  court: 
justice.  S.  J 


irons  14,  1879.] 
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OF  LONDON  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

: design  marked  “ Live  and  Learn  ” ap- 
Ito  have  been  selected,  as  we  mentioned 
• eek,  for  the  first  premium.  The  authors 
is  design  are  stated  to  be  Messrs.  B. 

'uel  and  H.  D.  Davis.  The  second  pre- 
ll  design,  “ Simplicity,”  is  attributed  to 
. Chatfeild  Clarke  ; and  the  third,  “ Play- 
d,”  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley.  The  secrecy 
ivhicb  the  selection  has  been  conducted, 
isence,  as  is  supposed,  of  any  professional 
>r,  and  other  circumstances,  appear  already 
re  produced  much  discontent-,  and  we  have 
ed  some  communications  containing  asser- 
concerning  the  truth  of  which  we  have  no 
. of  judging  at  present, 
the  meantime  we  give  some  particulars  of 
dected  design  as  afforded  by  the  architects 
lelves. 

> principal  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the 
mkment  front,  arrived  at  by  a flight  of 
, 19  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  gives  access  to 
itrance-hall  of  the  same  width,  and  15  ft. 
ght.  On  the  one  side  of  the  entrance-hall 
he  waiting-lobby,  secretary’s  outer  office, 

;ary’s  office,  waiting-lobby  attached  to  the 
iittee-room,  and  the  committee-room,  all 
lunicating ; and  on  the  other  side  are  the 
r’s  room,  the  book-store  and  library,  and 
master’s  room.  Thus  the  whole  of  these 
ments,  constituting  “ the  administration 
,"  are  all  in  immediate  communication  with 
other,  and  are  placed  on  the  ground -floor 
e Embankment  front.  A corridor,  10  ft. 

runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
,d  the  administration  block.  The  east  end 
is  corridor  gives  access  to  the  dining-hall, 
ning  which  is  the  servery,  and  above  which 
the  kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  accessory- 
s,  and  lifts.  The  west  end  of  the  corridor 
to  the  teaching  block,  containing  on  the 
id-floor  eight  class-rooms,  of  which  one  is 
lead  master’s  class-room,  communicating 
the  head  master’s  room.  A staircase  leads  the  roofs, 
i to  the  gymnasium  and  playground,  and 

0 the  remaining  twelve  class-rooms,  the 
re-room,  laboratory,  chemistry  class-room, 
to  other  apartments  particularised  in  the 
ment  of  accommodation.  Rising  behind 
front  administration  block,  and  filling  up 
whole  space  between  the  east  and  west 
[s,  is  the  hall,  with  its  lofty  front  facing  the 
mkment,  but  well  recessed  from  it.  The 
. front  has  been  sufficiently  set  back  from 
lembankment,  to  avoid  building  over  the 
rground  railway,  and  also  to  obtain  a 
jen  in  front. 

ret  in  importance  is  the  teaching  depart- 
b.  It  fronts  on  to  the  quiet  side,  and  not  on 
le  comparatively  noisy  Embankment.  On 
jround-floor  the  head-master  has  the  south- 

1 room  of  the  block  (overlooking  the  Victoria 
lankment),  and  has  his  class-room  in  direct 
imunication  with  his  own  room.  There  are 
I seven  other  class-rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 

[adjacent  to  each  other : on  the  first-floor 
class-rooms,  all  adjacent ; and  on  the  second 
' three  class-rooms.  Each  of  these  twenty 
is-rooms  holds  a maximum  of  forty  boys.  The 
imum  cubic  allowance  of  air  for  each  boy 
(been  fixed  by  the  committee  at  140  ft.,  and 
li  a minimum  height  of  room  of  14  ft.  The 
iiors  have  given  an  allowance  of  200  cubic 
of  air  for  each  boy,  with  an  average  height 
j'oom  of  15  ft.  Each  class-room  has  its  hat 
I coat  lobby,  divided  off  from  the  class-room 
|l  light  framing,  6 ft.  high.  Five  pairs  of  the 
is-rooms  would  be  separated  by  movable 
Ititions,  so  arranged  that  each  pair  could  be 
le  to  form  one  large  room. 

'he  width  of  the  corridors  throughout  the 
ching  block  is  8 ft. 

Che  lecture-room,  laboratory,  best  apparatus- 
;m,  and  practical  chemistry  class-rooms, — 

.stituting  what  may  be  called  the  science 
tion, — are  all  placed  in  intercommunication 
i the  second-floor.  The  lecture-hall  is  rec- 
jgular,  56  ft.  6 in.  by  48  ft.,  having  a flat 
ing  with  a coved  cornice,  and  with  the 
ners  of  the  room  rounded  off  for  acoustic 
(•poses.  The  gallery  is  Bet  out  on  an  isacoustic 
i ve,  with  the  lecture-chair  and  table  as  its 
us.  Space  for  400  boys  is  provided  in  the 
lery  and  rows  of  side  seats.  The  hall  is 
hted  by  an  octagon  lantern  rising  from  the 
jb  ceiling. 

The  laboratory  and  best  apparatus-room  are 
;h  in  communication  with  the  lecture-hall, 

I also  with  the  practical  chemistry  class- 
tin,  arranged  as  shown,  for  thirty  pupils. 


A descent  of  twenty  steps  on  the  main  stair- 
case leads  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  play- 
ground level.  Here  will  be  found  the  gymnasium, 
occupying  the  entire  space  below  the  great 
hall.  Its  dimensions  are  89  ft.  long,  49  ft.  wide, 
and  24  ft.  high.  The  covered  playgrounds  are 
under  both  wings,  and  along  the  east,  north, 
and  west  sides  of  the  site,  occupying  13,700  ft. 
super.,  or  nearly  one-third  of  an  acre.  The 
open  playground  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
site,  and  contains  26,814  ft.  super.,  or  close  upon 
five-eighths  of  an  acre.  Thus  the  gymnasium, 
with  the  open  and  covered  playgrounds,  covers 
more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  Four  fives-courts, 
viz.,  two  open  and  two  covered,  and  each  30  ft. 
long  by  17  ft.  wide,  are  placed  on  the  east  of 
the  site. 

The  hall  overlooks  the  Embankment  front, 
but  is  recessed  from  it,  and  is  on  the  first-floor. 
It  is  90  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  31  ft.  high  at  the 
sides,  and  54  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  It  has  five 
entrances.  The  walls  of  the  hall  would  be 
lined  with  wood  framing  for  a height  of  about 
6 ft.  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  space  between 
this  and  the  window  cills  would  be  filled  by  the 
marble  memorial  tablets  and  pictures  which 
now  occupy  the  staircase  and  committee-room 
walls  in  the  present  school.  Here,  too,  would 
be  placed  over  the  door-heads  or  on  tazzas  the 
busts  of  the  benefactors  of  the  school. 

The  dining-hall  on  the  ground-floor,  detached 
from  the  teaching  block  (but  at  a short  and  con- 
venient distance  from  it),  is  in  the  west  wing, 
and  is  59  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high. 
It  is  separated  for  its  entire  length  from  the 
great  hall  by  a corridor  7 ft.  wide. 

The  ground-floor  facing  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment is  in  the  main  devoted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school. 

The  estimate  is  51,000/.,  exclusive  of  fittings. 
The  style  of  the  early  French  Renaissance  has 
been  adopted  by  the  authors,  and  the  materials 
suggested  for  the  exterior  are  red  brick,  with 


WESTMINSTER  INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

We  have  expressed  somewhat  strongly  the 
objection  we  entertain  to  the  leading  idea  which 
underlies  the  formation  of  this  collection, — the 
exhibition  not  simply  of  the  best  work  of  people 
in  the  particular  craft  in  which  they  have  been 
trained,  but  their  amusements  out  of  working- 
hours,  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  produced  being  held  to  condone  their 
shortcomings, — uncouth  models,  for  example, 
in  sugar,  towers  in  shells,  pictures  by  good 
people  who  do  not  know  how  to  either  draw 
or  colour,  and  so  forth.  We  are  unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  seem  unjust  in  our  crossness,  and  in 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  part  of  the  exhi- 
bition, to  slight  that  in  it  which  is  very  inte- 
resting,— the  productions  of  those  who  have 

stuck  to  their  last.”  The  collection  includes 
some  beautifully-made  models  of  engines  and 
machines,  some  very  good  furniture,  inlaid 
work,  and  carvings,  and  one  or  two  good 
pieces  of  metal-work.  A silver  medal  has 
been  justly  given  to  F.  Smith,  cabinetmaker, 
for  an  inlaid  cabinet  (84)  ; another  to  J.  Reeves, 
bricklayer,  for  a model  of  a piece  of  brickwork, 
including  a niche  (400)  ; similar  medals  to  H. 
Gunthorp,  stone-carver  (561)  ; W.  Hopkinson, 
potter  (563)  ; J.  Emms,  art  metal-worker,  for  an 
excellent  wronght-iron  panel  (990)  ; and  R.  M. 
Logan,  chaser,  for  an  embossed  iron  tray  (991), 
very  meritorious.  W.  Allan,  carver,  deserves, 
and  will  receive,  a bronze  medal  for  a carved 
wood  panel,  the  “ Presentation  in  the  Temple.” 
Looking  here  and  there  we  notice  also  for  com. 
mendation  L.  Colin,  carpenter  (21),  model  of 
spiral  staircase;  J.  Golonza  (129),  specimens 
of  fret- cuttings ; H.  Holmes,  carver’s  apprentice 
(133),  a carved  Cupid ; G.  Rumford,  carver 
(154),  a Bacchante;  Bathurst  & Mathewson’s 
improvements  in  hanging  sashes  (262)  ; J. 
Goodge,  ornamental  sculptor  (578),  a Renais- 


Ancaster  stone  dressings,  and  green  elates  for  sance  marble  panel ; and  W.  P.  Lekeux,  gas- 

fitter  (1019),  who  sends  a specimen  of  iron-tube 
bending.  Other  exhibitors  equally  deserve 
notice,  aod  we  advise  our  mechanically-inclined 
readers  to  go  and  pick  them  out  for  themselves. 


The  City  Press  of  the  11th  inst.  displays  a 
frankness  which  would  be  beyond  price  if  there 
were  no  other  human  virtues.  “ It  is  certain 
that  all  the  plans  sent  in  may  turn  out  to  be, 
to  the  Corporation,  as  useless  paper.  The 
Common  Council  may  not  adopt  any  of  them, 
or  agree  to  vote  any  money  for  an  establishment 
the  proposed  playground  of  which  would  be 

worth  about  90,000/ It  is  open  to  doubt 

whether,  looking  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
an  architect’s  department  in  connexion  with 
the  Corporation,  it  is  an  indisputable  course  to 
invite  designs  from  the  profession  generally.  It 
leads  to  what  the  Corporation  have  lately 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of,  namely,  can- 
vassing for  patronage,  and  often  establishes 
jealousies  and  bitter  feelings,  which  are  injurious 
and  ineradicable.” 

All  this  may  be  true  enough,  but  some  of 
the  fifty  competing  architects  would  have  been 
better  satisfied  if  the  existence  of  the  archi- 
tect’s department  had  been  remembered  by  the 
school  committee  before  the  best  work  of  their 
brains  was  set  down  upon  nearly  500  square 
yards  of  “ useless  paper.”  Our  contemporary 
should  make  clear  what  is  meant  by  “ can- 
vassing for  patronage  ” in  a competition  under 
mottoes.  As  it  stands  it  might  imply  discredit- 
able conduct  on  the  part  of  the  successful 
competitors,  which  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
would  be  useful  to  show  by  a case  or  two  that 
the  school  committee  looked  with  disfavour  on 
any  design  which  came  before  them  with  any 
other  recommendation  than  its  own  merits. 
Such  examples  should  be  made  much  of  when 
they  occur,  as  they  are  all  too  rare. 


A Marriage,  by  Meissonier. — We  are  not 
speaking  of  a picture,  but  of  a genuine  mar- 
riage performed  by  M.  Meissonier,  and  yet  it 
was  a very  artistic  event  too.  Mr.  Sidney 
Arboin,  the  painter,  was  joined  in  marriage  at 
Poissy,  on  May  30th,  to  Madlle.  Gabrielle  Bock, 
and  Meissonier,  being  mayor  of  Poissy,  per- 
formed the  civil  ceremony,  his  very  last  official 
act,  for  his  resignation  had  been  sent  in,  but, 
fortunately  for  the  parties,  not  accepted  by 
the  appointed  day.  It  is  related  that  M.  Meis- 
sonier wore  the  tricoloured  scarf,  his  badge  of 
office,  artistically  across  his  breast,  after  the 
manner  of  a field-marshal,  instead  of  around 
the  waist  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  The  eminent 
painter  of  great  works  in  small  might  make  a 
delightful  picture  in  recording  the  event. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  are  the  chief  works  chosen  up 
to  this  date  by  prizeholders  : — 

From  the  Royal  Academy.—  ' Door  of  a Mosque,  Lower 
Egypt,”  Chas.  Robertson,  210Z. ; “ In  the  Queen's  Bower 
Wood,”  F.  Hines,  150/.;  “The  Village  Well,”  E.  R. 
Taylor,  90Z. ; “ Wild  Wales— Fuel  for  Winter  Fire,” 
F.  C.  Newcome,  75Z. Whitby  Harbour,"  Dr.  Law, 
73Z.  10s.  ; “Resting,”  F.  B.  Barnwell,  50/.  ; “After  the 
Duel,”  G.  C.  Hiudley,  50 1. ; “ Canal  at  Giudecca,”  F. 
Kampson  Jones,  50/,;  “The  Morning  Paper,”  Haynes 
King,  50/.;  “A  Welsh  Moorland  in  Autumn,”  J.  M. 
Southern,  60/.;  “The  Sailor's  Sweetheart,”  Marcella 
Walker,  50/.;  “This  Cunning  Cardinal,”  H.  H.  La 
Thangue,  40/.  ; “ Twilight,"  J.  G.  Sowerby,  40/. ; “ Rustic 
Bridge,”  Thos.  J.  Watson,  40/.;  “Does  he  mean  it?” 
T.  F.  Goodall,  35/.;  “Below  Bridge,”  Peter  P.  Pugin, 
33/. ; “Spring,”  Jas.  B.  Graham,  30/.;  “The  Solo,”  L. 
Mearns,  26/.  5s.;  “Dry,”  Alfred  Taylor,  20/.;  “Lime- 
house  Pier,”  F.  A.  Winkfield,  20/. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists. — “ The  Twin  Sisters," 
Geo.  Wells,  100/. ; “ The  Abbey  Trees,”  Stuart  Lloyd, 

»/  • “ On  the  Glaslyn,  near  Beadgelert,”  Jas.  Peel,  75/. ; 
The  Way  Home,”  P.  Macuab,  70/.;  “The  Best  of 
Friends  must  Part,"  l'eend  King,  60/.;  “ Ecclesbourne 
Glen,"  A.  Ludovici,  60/. ; “ After  the  Storm,”  J.  T.  Peele, 
60/.-  “The  Gwynant  Valley,  from  Beddgelert,”  J.  J. 
Curnock,  50/. ; “ Evil  Beginnings  have  Bad  Endings, 
Jas.  Ricks,  60/.;  “The  Rustic  Sibyl,”  A.  F.  Patten, 
42/.  12s.  6d. ; “The  Precipitous  Path,  E.  J.  Cobbett, 
42/!  10s.-  “ Wood  Gatherers  in  the  New  Forest,"  T.  F. 
Goodall, ’ 40/. ; “First  Lesson  in  Piety,”  J.  T.  Peele.iW/.; 
“The  Way  to  the  Harvest  Field,”  G.  Turner,  3oZ. ; ihe 
Canal  and  Civic  Hospital  of  St.  Mark’s,  \enice,  W. 
Henry  31/.  10s.;  “ Crossing  a Stream  in  the  Highlands, 
Edwd.  Holmes,  30Z. ; “My  Love  she  is  a Kitten,  Yeend 
King  26/.  5s.  ; “The  River  Glaslyn,  North  Wales,  Alfd. 
A.  Glendenning,  25/. ; “ The  Close  of  an  Autumn  Day, 
Jas.  E.  Grace,  25/.  ; “ A Village  Stream,  Jas.  E.  Grace, 
25/  • “ Fresh  Breeze— a Vessel  off  Portsmouth  Harbour, 

E Hayes  R.H.A.,  25/.;  “The  Broken  Fence,”  Ed. 
Holmes,  20/. ; Scene  near  Christchurch,  Hants,  C.  Pear- 
son, 20/. 

From  the  Crystal  Palace.—"  Entangled.”  J.  C.  Waite, 
80/.  • “ Valley  of  Linth,  Switzerland,”  R.  Schultze, 
62/  10s. ; “LaPerche,  a Valley  in  Brittany,”  Y.  King, 
60/!;  “Eagle  Crag,"  J.  Peel,  35/.;  “A  Pastoral,"  B. 
Mordenberg,  25/. 

From  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.—"  The 
Miller’s  Holiday,"  C.  Branwhite,  60/.;  “Temple  Lock 
on  the  Thames.”  S.  P.  Jackson,  33/.;  “ At  Dorking, 
Surrey,"  Chas.  Davidson,  20/. 

From  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  — 
" Witherstack  Scar,  Westmoreland,”  J.  Mogford,  52/.  10s. ; 
“Gleaners,  South  Devon,”  J.  H.  Mole,  36/.  15s.;  ‘ Ash- 
burton, Devon,”  J.  H.  Mole,  30/. 

From  the  General  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Framings. 
— “ The  Valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,”  W inter,  H. 
A.  Harper,  31/.  10s.;  “A  Tavern  Bird,”  Arthur  Stocks, 
20/.  7sT  6d.  ; “A  Mountain  Lake,  J.  Carlisle,  Ml.; 
“Sweet  Seventeen,”  E.  S.  Guinness,  20/. 

From  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists.—"  The  Castle  of 
Chillon,”  Baroness  Helga  Cramm,  40/. 
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AGENT  AND  PRINCIPAL. 


At  the  Lambeth  County  Court  last  week  Mr 
Jackson,  a sculptor  and  monument  writer, 
residing  at  Lower  Norwood,  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Balham,  in  respect  of  a 
headstone.  The  claim  was  forl9Z.  5s.  The  case 
was  one  of  a rather  peculiar  character.  On  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  stated  that  the 
defendant  had  ordered  a headstone,  which  was 
to  take  the  place  of  an  old  one  at  Norwood 
Cemetery.  The  cost  of  the  stone,  which  was 
to  possess  an  inscription  in  imperishable  letters, 
was  originally  fixed  at  22 Z.  5s.,  a deduction  of 
3 Z.  being  made  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  old  stone. 

The  defence  wa3  that  the  order  was  given  to 
the  plaintiff  through  the  defendant’s  undertaker, 
and  not  by  the  defendant  personally.  The 
defendant’s  solicitor  produced  a bill  bearing  out 
this  statement,  and  on  the  plaintiff’s  own 
acknowledgment  an  arrangement  had  been 
entered  into  between  his  son  and  the  under- 
taker. 

With  this  evidence  before  him  the  judge  said 
that  he  must  give  judgment  for  the  defendant, 
with  costs. 

The  plaintiff,  on  this  decision  being  given, 
asked  the  judge  if  he  could  proceed  against  the 
undertaker,  but  his  honour  declined  to  advise 
him  in  the  matter. 


WHAT  IS  A “ BUILDING  ” ? 


Mr.  James  Pul&en  Seagrave,  of  the  West- 
minster Zinc  Works,  Rochester-row,  Westmin- 
ster, appeared  to  two  adjourned  summonses 
taken  out  at  the  Westminster  Polioe-court  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Edward  Dru  Drury,  the 
district  surveyor  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Westminster,  to  answer  two  complaints  under 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855  (18  and  19 
Vic.,  cap.  122),  one  under  section  41,  “ for  not 
giving  two  days’  notice  to  the  district  surveyor 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  erection  of  a 
building,”  and  the  other  under  the  46th  for 
“ omitting  to  enclose  the  ‘ building  ’ in  walls  of 
brick,  stone,  or  other  hard  and  incombustible 
substance,”  section  12,  first  schedule. 

Mr.  Drury  conducted  his  own  case,  as  did 
Mr.  Seagrave. 


full  report  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  August  26lh  of  that 
year  (he  produced  it).  In  that  ease  Mr.  John  Whitehead, 
the  statuary  and  mason  of  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  had 
erected  a large  pay-box  on  wheels,  which  could  be  made  a 
parlour  if  one  liked,  and  could  be  wheeled  about  from  job 
to  job  at  pleasure;  it  stood  on  his  own  ground,  and  was 
built  of  combustible  materials,  wood  and  the  like  : it  was 
4 ft.  or  5 ft.  beyond  the  general  line  of  front,  and  “ flush  ” 
in  the  area  railings.  In  that  case  the  magistrate,  the  late 
Mr.  Arnold,  viewed  the  place,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  power  he  had  was  to  order  the  demolition  of 
the  so-called  “pay-box,”  the  words  “set  back  "being 
omitted  in  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1862, 
section  75,  and  that  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture evidently  was  intended  to  limit  the  operation  to 
structures  that  could  be  removed  only  by  demolition.  He 
dismissed  the  summons  against  Mr.  Whitehead,  and 
offered  to  grant  Mr.  Arntz,  the  surveyor,  a “ case  ” for  n 
superior  court ; but  they  knew  Mr.  Arnold  was  right,  and 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  magistrate's  offer  : the 
“ pay-box"  was  there  now,  and  had  been  so  ever  sinoe. 

Mr.  Drury  thought  it  a pity  it  had  ever  been  allowed  to 
remain. 

Mr.  D’Eyncourt. — But  that  was  a smaller  thing  than 
this? 

Mr.  Seagrave.— No,  much  larger.  This  was  15  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  12  ft.  6 in.  extreme  length  to  centre  of  the  arched 
roof.  It  was  a corrugated  iron  roof,  on  six  iron  pillars; 
could  be  shifted  about,  and  could  be  taken  to  pieces  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  In  Whitehead’s  case  the  pay-box  was 
35  ft.  long.  ~ 

Mr.  D’Evncourt,  on  a perusal  of  the  case  in  question, 
said  it  would  not  help  the  defendant,  as  this  was  not  a pro- 
ceeding ejusdem  generit. 

Mr.  Seagrave  observed  that  he  could  see  the  magistrate 
was  against  him.  He  hoped  if  any  doubt  existed  in  his 
mind,  therefore,  that  he  would  be  accorded  the  benefit  of 
it,  and  if  a rich  and  powerful  body  like  the  Board  of  Works 
chose  to  ask  for  a case  for  one  of  the  Division  Courts,  well 
audgood;  he  could  not  afford  to  go  to  law  with  them. 
His  duty  was  merely  ministerial : he  had  put  up  the  roof 
aud  was  done  with  it ; and  again,  on  the  18th  of  April,  he 
agreed  for  a price  to  put  up  a “ portable  corrugated  iron 
roof  on  six  pillars,”  and  he  produced  his  letter-book  to 
prove  it.  It  had  never  been  intended  to  be  a perma- 
nency. 

Mr.  D’Eyncourt  informed  the  defendant  that  there  was 
a very  strong  case  against  him,  the  case  of  “Stevens  v. 
Gourley,” [reported  in  the  Law  Journal  Reports,  I860, 
vol.  xxxviii.,  part  2,  Cases  at  Common  Law.  In  that  case, 
in  order  to  evade  the  Building  Act  a structure  was  erected 
without  footings  or  foundations,  and  placed  merely  on  the 
ground  ; it  was,  in  fact,  a shop.  In  the  Common  Pleas, 
Michaelmas  Term,  1859,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Erie, 


The  " building”  in  question  is  an  erection  on  six  columns 
of  a roof  standing  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Franks,  job-master, 
of  Vincent  square,  at  the  corner  of  Carey-street  and  oppo- 
site the  cricket  lodge,  the  dimensions  being, — length 
20  ft.;  width,  16  ft.  ; extreme  height,  12  ft.  6 in.;  the 
highest  part  or  centre  of  roof  -1  ft.  above  the  wall.  It  is 
situated  in  a yard  or  forecourt,  and  wns  intended  to  be 
used  as  a covering  to  protect  a couple  of  broughams  or  gigs 
from  the  wet.  It  is  unattached  to  any  part  of  the  premise's 
and  is  on  wheels  or  runners  inserted  in  oak  bases  at  the 
feet  of  the  pillars,  and  is  capable  of  being  moved  along  on 
these  wheels  or  runners.  When  first  seen  by  the  district 
surveyor  it  stood  on  blocks  of  stone  let  into  the  ground  on 
concrete,  but  on  the  first  hearing  the  defendant  explained 
that  as  the  material  weighed  nearly  15  cwt.  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a substantial  base  on  which  to  get  a founda- 
tion on  which  to  keep  the  pillars  upright,  and  the  wheels  or 
runners  were  put  in  afterwards.  The  contention  of  the 
surveyor  was  that  the  erection  was  a “ building,”  while  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Seagrave  contended  that  it  wasuothin" 
of  the  kind,  was  moveable,  and  had  no  sides  or  ends  and 
never  was  intended  to  have  anv,  and  consequently  could 
not  come  “ within  the  meaning  ” of  the  Building  Acts  • the 
question  of  “ line  of  front”  did  not  arise,  as  that  would  be 
a matter  for  consideration  under  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act.  After  hearing  some  evidence  Mr 
D’Eyncourt,  the  presiding  magistrate,  adjourned  the ’case' 
with  the  intention  of  viewing  the  premises.  ’ 

On  the  case  being  resumed,  Mr.  D'Eyneourt  said  he  had 
seen  the  place,  and  although  at  first  dubious  on  the  point 
considering  that  he  was  going  to  see  a sort  of  extensive 

dog-kennel,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a building  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Seagrave  hoped  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  make 
a few  observations,  especially  as  he  had  not  prepared  his 
defence  last  week.  He  contended,  first,  that  this  was  not 
a “ building,”  whether  on  wheels  or  on  the  ground.  He 
took  “Walker”  for  an  accurate  guide,  and  “ Waiker  ” 
laid  down  that  a “building”  was  a “fabric  or  edifice  " 
with  a foundation.  He  (Mr.  Seagrave)  went  further- 
n budding  must  mean  something  fixed  and  immovable  '• 
this  was  merely  a “protection”  or  “ shield  ” against  the 

weather,  or  simnlw  on  >>  — <. • ° ..  — 

word  “ shelter 


tanfc),  the  Court  held  that  although  the  shop  was  capable 
of  being  removed,  still  it  was  a building  made  in  order  to 
evade  the  Building  Act,  and  had  been  originally  intended 
to  have  footings  and  foundations.  It  was  held  in  that  case 
that  a “ structure  which  rests  on  the  ground  without  being 
let  into  it”  may  be  a building  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  (In  this  case  one  of  the  Judges  agreed  that  the 
word  “ building"  was  not  defined  in  the  Act,  and  must  be 
defined  according  to  circumstances.)  In  the  present  case 
the  mere  placing  this  building  on  wheels  was  simply  an 
evasion  of  the  Act,  an  afterthought  after  the  Surveyor 
had  seen  it  on  stones  let  into  the  ground,  and  the  defendant 
would  have  to  pay  a penalty  of  Is.  to  carry  the  cost3,  2s., 
in  the  first  summons.  With  regard  to  the  second  summons 
that  was  inapplicable,  and  he  could  not  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Seagrave  asked  what  he  was  to  do  now. 

Mr.  D’Eyncourt  replied  that  he  had  only  decided  that  it 
was  a “building.” 

Mr.  Seagrave  urged  that  he  could  not  go  into  Mr. 
Franks's  yard  and  pull  it  down  : he  would  be  committing 
a trespass.  Besides,  his  work  was  done. 

Mr.  D’Eyncourt  replied  that  he  had  merely  decided  it 
was  a “building.” 

Mr.  Seagrave  urged  that  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
second  summons  to  enclose  it,  and  thereby  make  it  a build- 
ing ; and  even  were  he  to  be  ordered  to  do  that,  he  could  not 
commit  a trespass. 

Mr.  Drury  reminded  the  magistrate  that  the  defendant 

as  liable  to  a penalty  of  20Z.  a day. 

Mr.  Seagrave  said  he  had  no  desire  whatever  to  thwart 
the  action  of  the  district  surveyor,  but  he  felt  the  difficult 
position  he  was  in. 

After  further  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  second 
summons  be  adjourned  for  four  weeks  to  enable  the  de- 
fendant to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  matter. 

Adjourned  accordingly. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


PAYMENT  FOR  QUANTITIES. 


protection 

ply  an  “awning  ” or  covering.”  The 
(that  was  the  best  name  he  could  call  the 


subjectof  this  lit  Ration),  by  the  same  authorii? that  he 

had  quoted,  was  “sompthmn*  .j  r-  ' . 


• • - •,  . ‘.‘something  that  covered  from  external 

iDjury,  and  in  this  instance  the  external  injure  vas  rain 
Again  the  Budding  Act  was  silent  as  to  whut  was  a 
building.  “ 


i;^Tv’?Jn?UrtJ8grefd  with  tbat*  bQt  the  Act  mud  lie 
liberally  construed,  and  every  case  governed  by  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  * lne  8Ur 

Mr.  Seagrave  asked  whether  a tarpaulin  spread  on  four 
poles  over  a hay  nek  would  be  deemed  a bnildin  “ that 
being  made  of  combustible  material,  while  bis  was  all 
mm ; or  one  of  the  erections  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
which  protected  fruit,  See.,  from  the  rain  ? ’ 

EjnC°Urt  lai4be  against  him,  but  asked  the 
So  R^rdrnfewr  wther’ 11  the  deI’^ant  had  applied  to 
the  Board  ot  VY  orks  for  power  to  erect  the  building  where 
he  Lad,  would  they  have  allowed  it  5 
Mr  Drurv  tuinght  certainly  not,  for  the  “line  of 
tront  would  then  have  been  considered. 


’tV1  thlt  bneition  had  been  decided  by 
the  late  Mr.  Arnold  at  that  Court  in  August,  1871,  and  a 


TOMLINSON  r.  ADAMSON. 


This  was  a claim  heavd  at  the  Brentford 
County  Court  on  the  29th  of  May,  before  Mr. 
Serjeant . Wheeler,  forl4Z.  5s.,  being 2^  percent, 
for  working  out  quantities  relative  to  certain 
buildings  to  be  erected  for  Mr.  Charles  Boud, 
and  which  the  defendant  tendered  to  build,  and 
in  which  tender  the  plaintiff’s  claim  was  in- 
eluded,  as  usual  in  tenders,  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  profession  should  have  been  paid 
to  the'plaintiff  oat  of  the  first  instalment  paid  by 
Mr.  Boun  to  the  defendant ; but  the  defendant 
had  not  paid  the  plaintiff,  although  Mr.  Boun 
had  paid  the  defendant  over  and  above  the 
contract  price. 

The  Judge,  after  hearing  the  evidence  and 
arguments  of  the  legal  gentlemen  engaged,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  beyond  a doubt  the 
plaintiff  had  done  the  work,  and  ought  to  be 
paid ; but  as  there  was  no  privity  of  contract 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Boun,  the  client,  must  pay  the  plaintiff,  and 
recover  the  amount  from  the  defendant, — that 
is,  if  the  amount  in  question  was  included  in 
the  tender  by  the  defendant. 

The  Judge  allowed  the  plaintiff  to  withdraw 
from  the  case,  and  receive  back  the  hearing-fee. 


Hanwell. — The  foundation-stone  of  tl 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Mark  has  beic 
by  Mr.  Octavius  E.  Coope,  M.P.  Tl. 
contract  comprises  the  chancel,  transsp' 
first  bay  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  Sib 
contract  was  taken,  however,  the  coire 
have  been  enabled  to  give  orders  for  the 
and  second  bay  of  nave  and  aisles,  an 
trust,  before  the  works  in  hand  are  com’ 
sufficient  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  oc 
remaining  portions  of  the  church,  thus  ; 
the  tower  and  spire  to  a future  period! 
church  is  to  be  built  of  stock  bricks,  wit  ■ 
and  red  brick  dressings.  The  internal! 
and  arches  are  of  red  bricks,  speoially  rai 
with  Pennant  stone  columns  to  nave  and  c 
The  roofs  are  of  pitch  pine,  plastered  b 
rafters,  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  ar 
is  Mr.  Wm.  White,  F.S.A.,  and  the  contracl 
the  whole  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Thomas  Gi 
of  Clapham  Junction. 

Barton-Seagrave  ( Northants ). — The  chi, 
St.  Botolph  has  been  re-opened,  after  e " 
ment  and  restoration  at  the  expense  of  ti 
of  Buccleuch.  The  edifice  was  a difficulty 
treat ; it  consisted  of  a nave,  central  i 
and  chancel,  south  aisle  and  chantry; 
nave  and  central  tower  are  Norman,  of  a 
and  massive  character,  the  two  arches 
tower  between  the  chancel  being  of  be 
detail,  but  so  narrow  (like  some  Irish  exa: 
that  the  chancel  was  shut  out  from  the  I 
the  church.  As  the  removal  or  alteration  e 
arches  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  it  was  i 
determined  to  build  a new  nave  and  c 
side  by  side  with  the  old  nave  and  to 
place  of  the  old  narrow  aisle,  re-inserting  i 
lancets  and  other  features,  and  adopting  : 
style  of  the  new  work  the  Early  Decora 
correspond  with  the  inserted  windows  c 
date  iu  the  nave  and  tower.  The  old  o' 
with  its  beautiful  wall  arcadiDg,  has 
restored,  and  may  be  used  for  occr1 
services.  The  details  of  the  Norman  wo 
ternally  are  treated  richly  on  the  side 
faced  the  great  castle,  very  plainly  on  the 
(as,  too,  at  Steeping  Church).  Of  this  oat 
remains  exist  on  the  mounds  on  which  til 
keeps  stood;  but  richly. moulded  stonew’ 
the  Norman  and  thirteenth-century  date  i- 
time  to  time  found  built  up  in  old  walls’* 
roofs  of  the  old  church  are  all  new,  and 
of  oak.  The  whole  has  been  reseated  ; fcj 
church  having  its  seats  on  the  Norman  tj 
the  new  one  on  the  thirteenth-century 
(two  steps  up)  defined  by  the  arcade  ba  ‘ 
that  date,  and  the  old  oak  seats  of  the  fif 
and  sixteenth  century  dates  have  been  v 
in  again.  The  work  has  been  carried  oat ; 
Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr.  B.  In, 
architects,  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Kempstoc| 
Peacock  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 

Lostwithiel  (Cornwall). — The  ancient  r| 
church  of  Lostwithiel  was  re-opened  a 
29th  ult.,  after  restoration.  This  edifice,  e.i 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  is  , 
Early-English  style  of  architecture;  or,  y 
properly,  belongs  to  the  Transition  perioi[: 
ceding  the  Decorated  style.  The  spire  :(j 
object  of  much  interest  to  visitors,  i| 
being  rare  architectural  features  in  Cor. 
or,  indeed,  in  the  West  of  England  at  all.  ik 
lower  part  is  Early  English,  consisting  gii 
base  of  a square  tower,  over  which  is  an 
gonal  lantern  supporting  the  spire  proper.  :S 
topmost  part  of  this  was  not  old,  and! 
“crippled.”  This  has  been  rectified.  Tl. 
floor,  consisting  of  irregular  slates  and  sio 
under  which  there  was  an  accumulation  ofu 
has  been  replaced  with  a solid  bedding  of;t 
crete,  over  which  a wooden  floor  is  laid; 
aisles  being  prettily  paved  with  red  enco 
tiles.  Another  great  improvement  has  i. 
effected  by  the  removal  of  the  gallery  a; 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  placing  the  oii 
which  previously  stood  in  the  gallery,  ill 
north-east  corner  of  the  church,  near  the  chi 
The  old  lath-and-plaster  ceiling  has  beei 
moved,  and  a panelled  pitch-pine  roof  » 
carved  ribs  and  bosses  over  the  chauceli 
been  substituted.  The  carved  work  is  by 
Harry  Hems.  The  walls  have  been  scr 
(the  whitewash  in  some  places  was  Ee- 
coats  in  thickness)  and  plastered,  and  the  e 
facings  and  pillars  have  also  been  cleaned, 
east  end  of  the  church  is  lighted  by  a large  i 
light  tracery  window,  and  there  are  sei 
stained  windows  in  the  aisles,  the  remai 
beiDg  of  cathedral  glass.  Two  small  win( 
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ieen  cut  in  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
irke  was  the  architect.  The  contractors 
is  works  were  Messrs.  Brown  & Phelp, 
•s,  of  Lostwithiel. 

ey. — Durley  Church,  near  Bishop’s  Wal- 
a venerable  structure,  dating  from 
n times,  with  Early-English  and  post- 
lation  additions,  is  about  to  be  restored 
larged.  The  work  has  been  entrusted  to 
. Colson  & Son,  architects,  Winchester, 
urch  is  a cruciform  structure,  dedicated 
Holy  Cross.  Says  a local  paper,  “ it 
ttter  of  deep  regret  the  work  of  demoli- 
is  proceeded  with  so  vigorously  that  three 
of  wall-paintings  were  uncovered  from 
tyers  of  whitewash  and  destroyed  before 
ihitects,  who  are  zealous  antiquaries  and 
jlogists,  were  apprised  of  the  fact,  and 
rgyman  of  the  parish  seems  to  have  been 
of  them  by  the  workmen.”  The  top 
of  wall-decoration  consisted  of  post- 
rntion  work  in  the  form  of  texts,  &c. ; 
h these  was  a series  of  subject  paintings 
Medimval  period,  and  beneath  them  fres- 
the  Late  Norman  or  Transition  style. 
\ham-green. — On  the  31st  ult.  Earl  Nelson 
le  of  the  first  stones  of  a new  churoh  on 
idford  Park  estate,  Turnham-green.  The 
mrch,  of  which  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A., 
architect,  is  in  the  “ Queen  Anne”  style, 
hen  completed,  it  will  consist  of  a nave, 
and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  organ- 
er,  being  constructed  to  accommodate  728 
s,  with  an  open  fir-timbered  roof,  the 
being  120  ft.,  the  width,  69  ft.,  and  the 
to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  50  ft.  The 
t of  the  builder’s  contract  is  5,5001.,  but 
ontemplated  to  enlarge  the  church.  The 
:sare  Messrs.  Goddard &£>on,  of  Farnham 
irking. 

/way. — The  parish  church  of  Stanway, 
is  being  restored.  It  is  stated  that  the 
if  demolition  is  going  on  in  the  old  Chapel 
Albright.  The  whole  of  the  new  chancel 
6 has  disappeared  to  make  way  for  a 
and  statelier  building,  and  the  founda- 
j)f  a new  aisle,  extending  along  the  in- 
I new  chancel  and  the  nave  as  far  as  the 
[ith  door,  have  been  laid.  This  ancient 
In  doorway,  turned  in  Roman  bricks,  has 
aid  bare,  but  the  work  has  hitherto  pro- 
|.  with  few  discoveries.  Mr.  Dobson,  of 
ister,  is  in  charge  of  the  works,  under  the 
Ion  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Scott. 


JNTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

(i burgh. — On  the  30th  ult.  the  new  Mayfield 
phurch  was  opened  for  worship.  The 
[■,  which  is  situated  at  the  north-west 
of  St.  Andrew’s-terrace  and  West  May- 
iis  of  cruciform  plan,  and  in  the  early 
J style.  The  nave  is  88  ft.  in  length  by 
Iwide,  including  the  aisles  ; while  each  of 
lansepts  recedes  about  18  ft.  There  are 
j doors  of  aocess  to  the  building,  one  of 
communicating  by  a covered  passage  with 
ill  and  session-house.  The  tower,  mean- 
is  only  partially  built.  The  church  is 
to  accommodate  about  700  persons.  The 
has  been  carried  out  from  designs  by 
ppolyte  J.  Blanc,  architect. 

\ndhay-road  (Leeds). — A new  chapel,  at 
lhay-road,  in  connexion  with  the  United 
'dist  Free  Church,  has  been  opened.  It 
een  erected  by  the  Lady-lane  Circuit,  to 
the  growing  wants  of  the  large  population 
has  rapidly  sprung  up  in  the  neighbour- 
ly Roundhay-road.  It  is  expected  that, 
ling  the  land,  furniture,  &c.,  the  chapel  will 
)st  less  than  5,000Z.  The  building  is  of  the 
nesque  style  of  architecture.  The  front 
lion  is  divided  into  five  bays,  having  three- 
er  columns  to  tho  centre  portions,  and 
ers  to  the  angles,  with  moulded  bases  and 
d capitals.  The  four  front  columns  which 
ist  are  surmounted  with  a pedimental  gable 
circular  windows  and  scroll  ornaments,  and 
moulded  and  bracketed  cornice  and  curved 
cal  towers  at  each  angle.  The  windows 
circular  moulded  heads  with  moulded  cills 
string-courses.  The  arrangements  of  the 
consist  of  school,  with  infants’  room,  band- 
's class-rooms,  kitchen,  and  heating  appa- 
-room  under  the  chapel.  The  whole  of  the 
de  ashlar  work  is  of  Meanwood  stone,  with 
iwood  and  Potternewton  stone  wall-stones, 
inside  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine,  varnished, 
iheating  is  by  hot- water  low  pressure,  and 
with  the  ventilation,  has  been  executed  by 


Messrs.  Nelson  & Sons,  of  Leeds.  The  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  works  has  been  carefully 
executed  by  Messrs.  Craven  & Umpleby,  of 
Leeds.  The  architect  is  Mr.  D.  Dodgson,  Park- 
row,  Leeds.  The  church  will  accommodate  600 
persons.  In  the  schoolroom  will  be  accommoda- 
tion for  250  scholars. 


BATHURST  HOSPITAL, 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Attention  being  now  directed  to  this  colony 
by  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  some  account 
of  buildings  now  in  progress  there  may  interest 
our  readers. 

The  entrance-front  of  Bathurst  Hospital  faces 
the  south,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  fierce 
southerly  winds  by  the  crown  of  a hill,  while 
the  tower  or  north  front  commands  a most 
extensive  view  of  cultivated  undulating  plains 
dotted  with  villages  and  farms,  with  a back- 
ground of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  hospital 
has  an  administrative  block  of  two  stories  in  the 
centre,  containing  hall  and  public  stair,  public 
room,  doctors’  consulting-room,  accommodation 
for  superintendent  and  family,  and  a private 
ward.  In  the  rear  of  this,  divided  by  a corridor, 
there  is  a tower,  with  kitchen,  board-room,  and 
convalescent  ward,  and  at  each  aide  in  the  tower 
story  a bedroom,  scullery,  pantry,  and  above,  a 
semi-octagonal  operating-room  and  dispensary. 

The  tower  rises  four  stories,  and  has  a lofty 
roof  with  flat  top  and  iron  railing  around. 
Corridors  connect  this  central  block,  with  a 
tower-storied  pavilion  at  each  side,  with  bal- 
conies and  verandahs.  Each  ward  is  48  ft.  6 in. 
by  26  ft.  by  16  ft.  in  height,  and  contains  ten  beds, 
with  a window  to  each  ward,  and  at  each  corner 
of  the  end  of  the  ward  there  is  a turret, — one 
containing  baths,  &c.,  and  the  other,  water- 
closets,  &c.  These  are  to  be  ventilated  by 
Banner’s  system.  At  the  entrance  to  the  ward 
is  the  nurses’  room,  with  window  overlooking  the 
beds,  and  a ward  kitchen  in  a small  turret ; at 
the  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  Btaircase-room 
leading  to  the  ward  in  the  first  floor,  and  entered 
from  the  outside. 

Each  ward  is  similar  to  the  above,  and  is 
ventilated  by  Tobin’s  system  of  ventilation,  in 
addition  to  windows,  fireplaces,  &c. 

There  are  lifts  for  linen,  food,  &c.,  and  it  is 
intended  to  have  a lift  in  the  corridors  for  patients 
instead  of  taking  them  up  by  the  stairs. 

The  water-closet  drainage  is  taken  into  cess- 
pits of  brick,  well  ventilated  with  Banner’s 
cowl. 

The  bath-water,  kitchen-slops,  &c.,  are  taken 
into  separate  brick-tanks  well  ventilated. 

Every  sanitary  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  hospital  a success. 

The  style  may  be  termed  Gothic-Italian,  and 
has,  in  the  Ho  wick- street  front,  a central  block 
of  two  stories  with  verandah  and  balcony ; and 
at  each  side  a two-storied  ward,  with  verandah 
and  balcony  of  eight  bays,  having  iron  columns 
supporting  brick  arches  and  balcony-plates,  and 
flanked  by  a tower  at  each  end,  with  steep- 
pitched  roof. 

The  Durham  - street  front  is  similar  with 
respect  to  the  wards,  but  in  the  centre  there  is 
the  tower  above  mentioned,  rising  to  a height  of 
82  ft.,  and  having  a semi-octagonal  wing  at  each 
side,  giving  a very  unique  effect. 

The  footings  are  of  concrete,  and  the  wall  of 
red  brick,  struck,  pointed,  and  ornamented  with 
cement  strings,  &c. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  corrugated  iron, 
and  the  roof-water  from  them  is  drained  into 
large  brick  tanks. 

The  contractor  for  the  whole  is  Mr.  Willet,  of 
Bathurst;  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  William  Boles, 
of  130,  Pitt-street,  Sydney. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

Sir, — Are  there  not  some  slabs  in  the  Museum 
at  Athens,  which  were  discovered  in  excava- 
tions made  close  to  the  external  wall  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  bear  unmistakable  evidence 
that  they  had  served  the  purpose  of  lighting 
and  protecting  the  famous  frieze  now  in  the 
British  Museum  ? I myself  believe  that  the 
interior  of  the  Parthenon  was  lighted  through 
thin  slabs  of  pure  white  marble,  perhaps  satu- 
rated with  olive  oil,  or  with  wax.  A more 
charmingly  soft  and  subdued  light  than  could 
be  derived  from  large  openings  covered  in  in 
this  way  I cannot  conceive. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


Mortar  was  made  in  Lancashire  by  treading, 
the  labourer  having  clogs  found  him  to  tread 
with.  The  introduction  of  mortar-mills  and 
pug-mills,  and  the  use  of  ground  lime,  Buch  as 
lias  and  Portland,  may  have  diminished  mortar- 
treading  in  towns.  I have,  however,  no  doubt 
but  that  mortar  is  still  made  by  treading  in  the 
country  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  word  “ sneck  ” is  used  by  Shakspeare, 
which  is  part  of  the  latch  of  a door.  To  shut  a 
door  is  to  sneck  it*  R.  R. 


Sir, — I have  been  much  surprised  that  a quo- 
tation from  Shakspeare  much  discussed,  viz., 
the  difference  between  a hawk  and  a handsaw, 
should  have  been  left  undecided,  when  it  appears 
to  me  so  easy  and  palpable  of  explanation. 
Everything  seems  to  have  been  supposed  but 
the  right  thing,  viz.,  the  tool  used  by  a plasterer, 
— a board  about  a foot  square,  with  a handle 
beneath,  and  held  in  the  left  hand  to  receive 
the  lime  and  hair  or  other  material,  called  a 
“ hawk,”  and  supplied,  by  constant  attention, 
by  a boy,  who,  with  a long  handle  (4  ft.  or  5 ft. 
long),  called  a server,  supplies  the  hawk  with 
properly-prepared  material  for  the  work  in 
hand.  The  boy  is  called  a “ hawk-boy.”  I have 
no  doubt,  from  the  perfect  knowledge  that 
Shakspeare  had  of  the  trade  of  a builder,  as 
shown  by  the  quotations  in  your  last  number, 
that  the  tool  called  a “hawk,”  as  shown  by 
ascription,  was  the  intended  comparison,  as 
there  is  no  affinity  in  comparing  a handsaw  to  a 
bird.  W.  H. 

###  This  suggestion  was  made  and  argued 
some  time  ago  in  our  pages,  by  Mr.  Picton,  of 
Liverpool. 


QUANTITIES  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Sir, — Although  averse  to  engaging  in  corre- 
spondence, I am  also  unwilling  that  any  one 
who  is  really  interested  in  the  important  subject 
which  I recently  ventured  to  bring  before  the 
Institute,  should  be  either  misled  or  left  to 
labour  under  any  misapprehension.  I shall, 
therefore,  with  your  kind  permission,  briefly 
notice  a letter  which  appears  in  your  issue  of 
the  7th  inst.,  signed  “ J.  A.  E.” 

Your  correspondent  contradicts  me  in  only 
one  particular.  He  says  that  “ there  is  no  such 
practice  as  contractors  making  an  allowance  for 
contingencies  on  account  of  any  presumed  errors 
in  the  schedule.”  Now,  against  this  I can  only 
set  the  testimony  of  several  contractors  of  large 
experience,  who  have  assured  me  that  they  in- 
variably do  make  such  an  allowance,  although 
it  does  not  appear  as  a separate  charge  in  the 
schedule.  But  it  is  obviously  all  the  same  to 
the  proprietor  whether  it  appears  as  a separate 
charge,  or,  without  appearing,  exists  in  the 
shape  of  a considerable  increase  of  prices. 

In  other  respects  your  correspondent  only 
confirms  my  statements.  The  schedule  of  the 
successful  contractor  is  lodged  with  the  archi- 
tect, although,  as  frequently  happens  here,  the 
offer  may  have  been  first  received  and  con- 
sidered. Then  the  Edinburgh  surveyor  may 
make  a mistake  about  the  foundations  or  he 
would  not  add  this  clause,  which  I quote  from 
an  Edinburgh  schedule  now  before  me, — “ The 
accuracy  of  the  measurements  is  not  guaran- 
teed.” In  the  case  which  I used  for  illustra- 
tion, where  the  quantity  is  supposed  to  be 
inadvertently  doubled,  the  mode  of  measuring 
the  foundations  would  not  affect  the  result  in 
any  way.  Again,  “ J.  A.  E.”  says, — “How  the 
proprietor  is  a loser  in  paying  the  contractor 
for  the  measuring  is  more  than  my  humble 
judgment  can  make  out.”  Now  it  surely  does 
not  require  much  judgment  to  comprehend  that 
if  a proprietor  gets  an  inadequate  return  for  the 
payment  he  is  a loser.  “ J.  A.  E.”  almost  uses 
my  words  when  he  says, — “ The  proprietor  must 
pay  in  the  end  either  directly  or  indirectly”  ; 
and  this  being  admittedly  so,  one  object  of  my 
paper  was  to  show  that  he  was  justly  entitled 
to  a great  deal  more  for  his  money  than  he 
could  possibly  get  either  by  the  English  or 
Edinburgh  systems. 

I need  hardly  say  that  before  writing  upon 
the  subject,  I sought — and  most  readily  obtained 
— information  regarding  modes  of  contracting 
with  which  I was  not  personally  familiar,  from 
professional  brethren  in  different  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; and,  while  the 
prescribed  limics  of  my  paper  prevented  me 
from  alluding  to  many  slight  loeal  diversities  of 
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practice,  I have  not  intentionally  omitted  to 
notice  peculiarities  having  any  appreciable 
hearing  upon  my  argument ; but  allow  me  to  , 
add,  I still  invite  additional  information,  and,  if 
need  be,  correction.  John  Honeyman. 


LATE  WROU GHT-IRON  WORK. 

Sik,— As  a supplement  to  Mr.  W.  Penstone's  exhaustive 
and  most  instructive  paper  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
useful  to  add  that  one  of  the  finest  collections  I know  of  in 
this  country  of  exquisite  old  German  ironwork  may  be 
seen  at  the  Weston  Museum,  Sheffield.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Street,  in  his  recent  address 
at  the  School  of  Art  in  that  town,  drew  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  exceptional  grace  and  beauty  of  the  wrought- 
ironwork  at  that  museum.  IIasei  Hems. 


AN  IRON  TRADE  MILLIONAIRE. 

The  sale  of  the  effects  in  Gunnergate  Hall, 
Marton  Cleveland,  has  just  taken  place,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
contents  of  the  mansion,  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  persons.  The  mansion  was  the 
residence  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Yaughan,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Cleveland  iron  trade,  and 
was  left  by  him,  with  an  immense  fortune,  to 
his  only  son,  the  head  of  the  late  firm  of 
T.  Vaughan  & Co.  The  fittings  of  the  house 
are  described  as  magnificent,  the  chief  bedstead 
havmg  cost  more  than  1,000Z. ! whilst  the 
billiard,  dining,  and  other  rooms  are  said  to 
have  been  furnished  on  a scale  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  North. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Gardener’s  Magazine,  speaking  of  “ Our 
Public  Gardens,”  says  : — “ Speaking  generally, 
we  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  public  gardens  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Thames  Embankment  derives  much  of  its  charm 
and  dignity  from  the  leafy  trees  and  green 
lawns  that  fringe  it  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  ; and  those  ‘ minor  parks  ’ at  Kennington, 
Islington,  and  other  half-suburban  spots,  are 
pleasing  features  that  beneficially  break  up  the 
monotony  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  cheer  the 
spirit  of  man  while  they  do  something  for  his 
health.  The  poorest  bit  of  London  gardening 
is  perhaps  the  enclosure  of  Leicester-square, 
which  has  a dry,  starved  look,  and  might,  we 
think,  with  great  advantage  be  ploughed  up 
and  planted  again.  A correspondent  lately 
directed  attention  to  the  healthy  vegetation  of 
the  Thames  Embankment  as  in  part  due  to 
proximity  to  the  river.  The  explanation  gains 
force  by  comparison  of  the  case  with  that  of 
Leicester-square,  which  is  certainly  not  benefited 
by  proximity  to  the  river.  But  we  think  the 
fewness  of  deciduous  trees  and  the  prominence 
of  rhododendrons  are  the  two  main  causes  of 
the  poverty  in  the  midst  of  which  Shakspeare 
has  been  planted  ; for  there  is  only  one  satis- 
factory way  of  employing  rhododendrons  in 
such  a spot,  and  that  is  to  destroy  and  renew 
them  annually.  Common  lilacs,  that  are  sure 
to  live  and  make  a cheerful  show  of  green 
leaves,  are  more  to  be  prized  for  the  purpose 
than  rhododendrons,  worth  in  the  first 

instance  twenty  times  more  money. A 

writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  maintains  that 
great  changes  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
dado.  He  says, — ‘ See  it  as  it  lies  quietly 
against  the  wall  at  Burlington  House,  taking, 
upon  itself  nothing  more  than  to  be  a gentle 
amplification  of  a skirting-board  ; content  to  be 
unseen  : content  to  be  brushed  during  the  season 
by  the  dresses  of  many  thousands  of  ladies,  and 
then  to  be  forgotten,  even  by  the  few  visitors 
who  might  by  chance  have  been  aware  of  its 
existence.  And  yet  no  trick  ever  played  by 
Master  Puck  in  the  * Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,’ — from  the  squeezing  of  the  juice  of 
‘the  little  western  flower’  into  Lusander’s  eyes, 
to  the  translation  of  Bottom,— ever  led  to  such 
momentous  issues  as  did  the  appearance  of  the 
real  dado,  of  which  I would  tell  the  story.  It 
has  simply  revolutionised  the  school  of  English 
painting.  The  intelligent  foreigner  is,  indeed, 
fond  of  telling  us  that  we  have  no  school  at 
all,  but  only  an  aggregation  of  individual  fancies. 
As  I am  not  at  this  moment,  however,  concerned 
with  foreign  opinion,  but  only  with  a very  serious 
matter  affecting  the  interests  of  my  own 
countrymen,  I will  tell  my  story  my  own  way, 
and  will  assume  that  the  drift,  or  general 
direction  that  art  takes,  in  England,  has  some 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  what  may 
be  called  a school.  This  drift,  I say,  has 


! changed.  I do  not  say  whether  for  the  better 
or  the  worse,  but  it  has  changed,  and  the  change 
dates  from  the  dado,  and  the  dado  is  the  cause 

| of  the  change.”  - Cassell’s  Dictionary  of 

English  Literature  reminds  us  of  the  recentness 
of  the  formation  of  the  British  Museum  Library. 
“ This  originated  with  the  grant  by  Parliament 
(April  5,  1753),  of  20,000Z.  to  the  daughters  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  payment  for  his  fine  library 
and  vast  collections  of  the  prod  actions  of  nature 
aud  art,  which  had  cost  him  50.000Z.  In  1757, 
George  II.  presented  the  Old  Royal  Library; 
and  many  important  additions  have  been  given 
and  bequeathed  to  it  since.  It  was  first  placed 
in  Montagu  House,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
the  present  building.  The  great  reading-room, 
erected  by  Sydney  Smirke,  was  opened  May  18, 
1857.  It  affords  accommodation  for  300  readers, 
who  have  free  access,  under  certain  slight 
restrictions,  and  contains  upwards  of  80,000 
volumes.  In  1870  it  was  estimated  that  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  contained 
1,600,000  volumes  and  MSS.  It  is  constantly 
receiving  additions,  being  one  of  the  five  Public 
Libraries  which,  under  the  Copyright  Act, 
are  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  book  pub- 
lished in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 

From  the  Great  Industries  of  Great  Britain,  for 
June,  we  get  this  account  of  japanned  wares  : — 
“ The  important  manufacture  of  japanned  wares 
can  claim  a high  antiquity,  the  art  of  japanning 
having  been  practised  in  China  and  Japan  for  an 
indefinite  period  before  our  first  intercourse  with 
those  countries.  This  beautiful  lacquer  or 
varnish  not  only  preserves  the  iron  from  rust, 
and  gives  it  a cleanly  surface,  but  at  the  same 
time  affords  opportunity  for  the  most  elaborate 
and  varied  ornamentation.  Articles  in  this  ware 
frequently  owe  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
value  to  the  decorator’s  art.  Japan  painting  is, 
in  fact,  a distinct  artistic  profession,  and  has,  in 
its  time,  educated  more  artists  than  any  other. 
More  than  one  Royal  Academician  has  graduated 
in  the  japanner’s  atelier.  As  with  tin-ware,  the 
early  productions  of  this  class  were,  no  doubt, 
clumsy  and  ugly  enough,  and  for  the  same 
reason, — that  it  was  difficult  to  get  iron  that 
would  bear  bending  and  twisting,  or  that  would 
be  sure  to  keep  a good  even  surface.  The 
modeller  and  stamper  has  now  free  play,  and 
the  decorator  has  no  reason  to  fear  that  his  work 
will  be  spoiled.  Tea-trays,  waiters,  coal- vases, 
canisters,  &c.,  are  among  the  staples,  and  the 
production  is  enormous.  In  Wolverhampton 
alone,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture, as  many  as  100,000  trays  and  waiters  will 
be  turned  out  in  a week,  when  trade  is  good. 
Most  of  these,  however  common,  used  to  be 
painted  by  hand,  with  a celerity  of  execution 
that  would  put  Wardour-street  to  the  blush.  It 
was  said  that  a ‘ skilled  artist  ’ could,  with  ease, 
paint  two  gross  of  landscapes  in  a day.  Most 
of  this  common  decoration  is  now  effected  by 
the  new  method  of  transfer-printing,  for  which, 
probably,  porcelain  decoration  suggested  the 
idea.  The  pattern  or  picture  is  printed  by  the 
lithographic  process  on  fine  tissue-paper,  which 
is  laid  face  downward  on  the  japanned  plate, 
aud  adheres  to  the  sticky  varnish  with  which  it 
has  been  treated.  After  a time  the  paper  can 
be  wiped  off,  but  the  colours  remain,  and  are 
afterwards  fixed  by  stoving.” 


IltisalfaiTta. 

British  Archaeological  Association.  — 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  4th,  it  was 
announced  that  Lord  Waveney  had  been  elected 
President  for  the  year,  and  that  the  Congress 
had  been  fixed  to  commence  on  the  11th  of 
August  at  Great  Yarmouth,  ending  at  Norwich 
on  the  20th.  A large  number  of  antiquities 
were  exhibited.  The  first  paper  was  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  who  described  one 
of  the  figures  on  a richly-embroidered  chasuble 
of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  found  in 
1825  in  a walled-up  crypt  beneath  Warrington 
Church.  The  figure  represented  “ St.”  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  beheaded  at  Pontefract, 
1322,  after  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Royalists. 
The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton, 
aud  descriptive  of  the  Company  of  Horners  of 
the  City  of  London, — a company  which,  instead 
of  being  extinct,  as  has  been  said  on  high 
authority,  is  still  extant.  The  antiquity  of  the 
craft  was  referred  to,  and  it  was  shown  that 
horners  were  classed  among  the  eight  mys- 
teries of  the  city  temp.  Edward  III.,  but  the 
company  was  not  incorporated  until  1641. 


Mechanical  Refrigeration. — The  i? 

of  refrigeration  by  purely  mechanical  i 
devised  by  Messrs.  Bell  & Coleman,  of  G1 . 
and  described  in  the  Times  of  October  la< 
now  passed  into  a condition  of  practical  si 
The  essential  features  and  operation  i 
apparatus  we  may  briefly  recapitulate! 
object  is  first  and  chiefly  to  cool  oi. 
atmospheric  air,  but,  in  addition  to  t’ 
performs  a minor,  though  still  important!  ■ 
tion  in  rendering  the  air  so  cooled  drier  th  i 
surrounding  atmosphere.  The  air  to  bet 
is  drawn  into  air-pumps,  in  which  it  ii 
pressed  to  about  35  lb.  per  square  inch.  ij 
in  this  compressed  condition  it  is  actede 
jets,  and,  subsequently  to  leaving  the, 
pressors,  to  fine  sprays  of  cold  water,  w 
the  heat  developed  by  pressure, — about  2t[ 
Fahr., — is  withdrawn.  The  air,  cooled  bp 
under  pressure,  then  passes  through  a/ 
range  of  surface  condensing-pipes,  ranged! 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  being  refrigeraj 
which  it  deposits  its  mechanically-susp 
moisture,  and  so  dried  it  returns  to  the  i 
to  be  expanded  down  to  ordinary  atmoel 
pressure.  In  the  act  of  expansion  the  au 
forms  an  amount  of  mechanical  work  in  r| 
the  mechanism  proportioned  to  the  stt 
energy  it  thereby  loses,  and  thus  cooled,! 
and  expanded  it  is  ready  to  be  conveyed  i| 
distributed  in  any  chamber  or  hull  as  convex 
or  necessity  dictates.  The  primary  object; 
invention  was  to  supply  a means  of  bij 
dead  meat  from  American  and  other  cj 
markets  in  a more  economical  and  e | 
manner  than  had  hitherto  been  accomplisiH 
ice-refrigeration,  or  by  any  other  of  the  noli 
which  had  been  experimentally  invest  I 
Last  year  dead  meat  of  the  value  of  monij 
1,330,0001.  was  imported  into  the  U 
Kingdom  from  the  United  States.  WeVj 
trated  some  time  ago  refrigerating  cha  | 
of  another  description,  already  fitted  p 
London  in  connexion  with  this  important: 
Complete  success  in  this  direction  will  cc  | 
boon  on  the  populations  almost  equal  in  ii 
ance  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

A New  Mineral. — A new  mineral,.' 
cially  (and  accidentally)  produced,  has  re ; 
been  described  by  Professors  Emerson  Re  i 
and  V.  Ball.  In  the  process  lately  paten:! 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  for  the  el 
tion  of  phosphorus  in  the  Bessemer  com, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a durab 
refractory  brick  for  the  lining  of  the  convc; 
This  the  inventors,  it  is  stated,  have  succ 
in  producing,  and  thereby  a basic  condifc! 
the  slag,  hitherto  unattainable,  has  been  se 
In  the  preparation  of  these  basic  bricks,  j| 
are  made  of  an  aluminous  magnesian  lime 
an  oven  is  used  which  is  lined  with  orwl 
silicious  fire-bricks,  the  basic  bricks  beingii 
on  the  floor  in  direct  contact  with  this  il 
The  oven  is  subjected  to  an  intense  white  * 
and  on  one  occasion,  after  the  oven  had, 
broken  down  on  cooling,  it  was  found  th  f 
lower  layers  of  the  pile  of  basic  bricK 
actually  passed  through  the  flooring,  art 
siliceous  bricks  showed  sharply-cut  mon 
the  edges  of  the  basic  bricks  where  these 
hud  cut  through  them.  The  resultant 
mass  occurred  partly  as  an  assembla;1 
semi-transparent  crystals,  partly  in  a stalcll 
form,  with  a minutely  crystalline  strut  • 
The  new  crystallised  mineral  occurred  ir  r 
prisms,  belonging  apparently  to  the  mono  i 
system ; some  of  the  crystals  were  colon! 
others  were  greyish,  and  others  more  o;- 
strongly  tinged  with  green.  Its  compo* 
indicates  that  it  is  a member  of  the  gro>. 
pyroxenes  that  includes  malacolite  and  lfc 
side. 

A Memorial  Pulpit  to  the  late  Mr. 
Patch  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Geri 
Church,  Tiverton.  It  is  Classic  in  chart 
hexagonal,  and  rather  Jacobean  in  style,  tcf 
monise  with  the  interior  of  the  church,  t!' 
is  Italian  Ionic,  dating  in  the  last  century.: 
design  is  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  architect,  E 
and  it  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  Hat 
of  Exeter,  and  has  in  each  panel  a figu: 
good  relief,  the  subjects  being  the  four  P 
gelists  and  their  symbols,  and  St.  Paul. 
are  by  Mr.  Hems. 

Tlie  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Inst: 
Union. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  lii 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  June  28th,  in  lii 
minster  College  Hall.  The  Dean  of  Westmu 
will  take  the  chair. 
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Englishman's  Palace  in  Mexico. — 

ppondent  of  the  New  York  Times  describes 
|l  the  situation  and  appointments  of  what 
tless  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  esta- 
Ints  in  America.  It  is  situated  in  the 
pf  a charming  landscape  a few  miles 
e city  of  Mexico,  and  is  the  property  of 
Buglishman  named  Barron.  The  grounds 
rround  this  house  are  beautifully  laid 
1 kept.  Life-size  statues  peep  at  you 
i the  branches  of  the  green  trees ; the 
vind  through  little  green  valleys,  turn 
jtedly  past  miniature  cascades,  and  lead 
ic  seats,  cool  grottos,  and  beside  Bteep 
:es.  The  house  is  built  of  stone.  The 
ondent  says  : — “ We  went  up  half  a dozen 
stone  steps,  crossed  the  verandah,  and 
sceived  at  the  big  front  door  by  the 
trador.  Marble  statues  and  statuettes 
iis  broad  entry  on  both  sides  all  the  way 
be  grand  staircase  at  the  further  end. 
ng  glass  pendent  chandeliers  and  shining 
ffiandeliers  alternated  with  each  other, 
tgs  as  large  as  the  side  of  a small  house 
|.  both  the  walls.  The  floor  was  mado  of 
I tiles  in  gay  colours.  We  were  taken, 
|to  a room  to  the  right  of  the  hall  filled 
mily  portraits.  It  was  said  that  half  a 
pictures  could  be  selected  any  one  of 
tais  worth  more  money  than  the  house 

I grounds,  and  everything  else  ab  >ut  the 
! The  solemn  guide  took  us  upstairs  into 
'large hall  with  more  marble  statues,  and 
ictures  and  more  chandeliers.  Here  the 
mgan  to  grow  interesting.  Downstairs 
king  was  in  a style  of  old-fashioned  com- 

II  luxury  ; upstairs  the  furniture  looked 

! might  have  come  from  Paris  withia  a 
, Everything  was  bright  and  costly  and 
me.  The  first  room  we  entered  upstairs 
|e  of  the  parlours,  a room  so  long  that 
ab  the  other  end  of  the  room  looked 
This  room  was  furnished  in  the  Mexican 
[rhich  has  an  idea  that  the  more  furniture 
irble  that  can  be  crowded  in  the  better, 
rniture  was  upholstered  in  pink  satin, 
I'hly-carved  frames.  There  were  so  many 
I and  bronze  clocks  and  marble-topped 
that  it  was  hard  to  walk.  “ The  whole 
[listened  and  glittered  like  a fairy  palace. 

double  door  led  into  another  parlour, 

I large  aud  quite  as  elegant.  It  was  a 
'here  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  might  say 
morning’  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
i to  stay  to  dinner.” 

'rade-Book. — A new  and  handsomely- 
|ted  catalogue  has  just  been  issued  by 
Jl-known  firm  of  Bunnett  & Company, 
1.  In  addition  to  the  patent  lifts  of  their 
icture,  they  add  their  other  specialities, 
ibronze  castings  iu  the  illustration  of  the 
(gates  executed  for  the  national  bank  at 
Ayres,  and  some  examples  of  bronze 
Iwork  just  completed  for  the  Gresham 
surance  new  offices  in  the  Poultry.  The 
l for  fireproof  stores  and  buildings  in  iron  as 
used  in  America,  are  framed  to  meet  the 
meats  of  their  foreign  trade,  and  judging 
»e  extent  of  the  foundry  and  engineers’ 
.s  depicted  in  their  catalogue,  Messrs, 
it  & Co.  seem  well  able  to  produce  quickly 
japly.  We  understand  that  lately  several 
;ial  men  have  joined  the  Board,  new  and 
ed  machinery  being  laid  down,  and  the 
dees  in  Queen-street  being  reconstructed 
he  direction  of  Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh, 
cts.  We  may  add  to  our  notice  of  the 
1 History  Museum  that  the  above  firm  have 
upwards  of  3,000  feet  super,  of  their 
ibank  safety-shutters  for  the  protection 
puilding  in  question. 

n’s  Patent  Complete  Sanitary 

• — This  new  closet  is  one  piece  of 
iware,  entire  in  itself,  and  perfectly 
1 above  the  floor  line,  the  inlet  and  out- 
|ig  central  with  the  baBin.  Stoppage  is 
ely,  as  the  inlet  is  narrower  than  the 
At  the  apex  of  the  trap  there  is  pro- 
. ventilating  outlet,  with  a chamber  to  be 
ith  charcoal  or  other  deodorising  material, 
inufacturcrs  and  patentees  are  Charles 
; Co.,  Wood-Btreet,  Birmingham, 
orary  Degrees  at  Cambridge. — On 
y,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL  D.  was 
ed  upon  several  distinguished  men,  in- 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A. ; Mr. 
Bond,  principal  librarian  of  the  British 
n ; ana  Mr.  C.T.  Newton,  C.B.,  keeper  of 
3ek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British 
n. 


Tlie  Strike  at  Sundswall,  Sweden. — The 

Gothenburg  correspondent  of  the  Timber  Trades 
Journal  writes  under  date  May  31st,  as  follows : 
“ It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  a somewhat 
unusual  occurrence  in  reference  to  the  timber 
trade  of  Norrland.  It  appears  that  the 
labourers  in  the  saw-mills  aud  timber-yards  in 
the  Sundswall  district  have,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  been  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rate  of  wages  which  the  saw- 
mill owners  have  paid  them,  and  this  dissatis- 
faction gave  itself  expression  on  the  27th  of 
May,  by  the  whole  of  the  saw-mill  labourers,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  timber-yards  and  those 
engaged  in  the  loading  of  ships,  leaving  their 
work.  After  the  strikers  had  commenced  opera- 
tions by  ill-using  the  foreman  at  Mons  saw-mill, 
Sundswall,  belonging  to  Mons  Travaru  Aktie- 
bolag,  they  marched  off  to  Swartwick  saw-mill, 
belonging  to  MessrB.  James  Dickson  & Co.,  of 
this  place,  and  compelled  the  whole  of  the  men 
employed  there,  to  the  number  of  500  or  600, 
to  leave  their  work,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  nowise  wishful  to  do  so,  nor 
dissatisfied  with  the  wages  they  were  receiving. 
It  is  understood  that  several  of  the  mills  had 
largo  numbers  of  vessels  chartered,  and  as  it  is 
improbable  that  a strike  clause  was  inserted  in 
many  of  the  charter-parties,  serious  loss  and 
delay  are  sure  to  take  plt  ce.” 

The  Bristol  Building  Trade.  — Nearly 
2,000  men  (including  labourers)  employed  in  the 
building  trade  of  Bristol  and  the  neighbourhood 
came  out  on  strike  against  the  proposal  of  tbe 
employers  to  reduce  the  wages  rate -one  half- 
penny per  hour,  and  to  lessen  the  restrictive 
character  of  the  trade  rules.  The  men  contend 
that  the  wages  rate  in  Bristol  compares  un- 
favourably with  that  of  other  towns,  and  that, 
owing  to  the  many  weeks  of  enforced  idleness 
through  the  frost  during  last  winter,  they  are 
unable  to  yield  to  the  demand  made  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  'he  master  builders  assert 
that  they  are  forced  to  carry  out  the  reduction, 
as  trade  has  been  in  a most  depressed  state  for 
many  months  past.  The  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation have  resolved  to  adhere  to  tbe  notice 
given.  With  regard  to  the  painters  and  deco- 
rators, it  is  stated  that  there  would  be  no 
strike  in  this  department,  as  masters  and  men 
have  agreed  to  submit  the  dispute  to  aib  itra- 
tion. 

Lynn  Corn  Exchange. — Visitors  to  the 
Corn  Exchange  will  be  struck  with  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  the  new  roof,  which  has 
lately  been  reconstructed  and  has  been  glazed 
on  the  new  principle,  entirely  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  putty  or  any  other  cement.  The 
length  of  the  roof  (which  is  constructed  of  iron) 
is  170  ft.,  by  about  28  ft.  wide  on  either  side, 
and  contains  an  area  of  nearly  9,000  feet  super- 
ficial of  the  patent  glazing.  According  to  the 
Lynn  Advertiser,  the  increase  of  light  is  nearly 
50  per  cent,  over  the  old  method,  and  the  ap- 
pearance is  vastly  improved  by  the  removal  of 
the  heavy  sash-bars  for  the  small  vertical  tubes 
which  are  used  in  this  system.  The  whole  work 
has  be^n  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle,  of  3, 
Westminster  Chambers,  London,  who  is  the 
patentee  of  what  is  now  known  as  “ Rendle’s 
System  of  Glazing.”  His  patent  is  now  used 
by  most  of  the  railway  companies,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  the  leading  architects  and 
engineers. 

Gloucester  County  Lunatic  Asylum  Com- 
petition. — The  designs  for  the  additional 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  be  erected  on  the 
Barnwood  Mill  Estate,  have  been  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Plans  have 
been  received  from  about  thirty  architects  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  have  been 
arranged  in  the  Shire-hall  for  inspection  by 
the  Visiting  Justices  to  the  Asylum,  with 
whom  rests  the  selection  of  the  one  to  take 
the  first  premium  of  1501.  and  the  other  for  the 
second  premium  of  70 1. 

Fire. — With  a view  to  the  protection  of  the 
metropolis  from  fire,  the  appliances  of . the 
Fire  Brigade  have  this  week  been  materially 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  more  power- 
ful  steam  fire-engines,  constructed  to  the  order 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  fitted 
with  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  by 
Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons.  The  severe 
practical  tests  to  which  the  engines  by  this 
firm  have  been  subjected  have  proved  that 
they  fulfil  completely  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Birch's  bronze  group  “Retalia" 
tion,”  which  is  intended  for  the  Sydney  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  will  remain  on  view  at  the 
Gallery  of  Messrs.  H.  Graves  & Co.,  Pall-mall, 
till  the  19th  inst.  It  is  a very  meritorious, 
work. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  schools  to  accommodate  316  children, 
with  master’s  house  (including  out-offices,  boundary-wails, 
palisading,  &c.),  at  Newbottle,  Durham,  for  the  Newbottle 
School  Board.  Mr.  William  Fox,  architect.  Quantities 
by  the  architect 


8heratou  & Rutter  . 
Cook  & Seymour  .... 
Balmer  & Elstob  .... 

Sanderson  

Hirst  & Sons  

Heslop  & Surtees  ... 

Rutter 

Nicholson  

Robson  & Son 

Robson  & Tremble  . 

Purdv  

Ivellett 

Parkin 

Fishburn 

Westgarth  

Whaley  

Elstob  

Robson 

Harrison 

Oates  

Gibson  & Mordue.  .. 

Foster 

llurst  &,  White 

Forster  (accepted)  . 


..£1,430  12  1 1 
. 3,771  6 0 
..  3,016  9 6 
..  2,923  0 0 
..  2,912  13  0 
..  2,8 i*  0 8 

..  2,832  0 0 
..  2,8  0 1 6 
..  2,800  0 O 
..  2,762  8 0 
..  2,745  6 7 
..  2,710  0 0 
..  2,704  12  8 
..  2,670  17  6 
..  2,577  15  0 
..  2,570  0 O 
..  2,665  0 0- 
..  2,559  0 0- 


For  building  wash-houses  in  Workhouse,  Mile-end  Old 
town,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  H.  8.  A C.  A.  Legg, 


architects 

Perry  & Co 

F.  F.  & J.  Wood  .... 

Steed  Bros 

Harris  Jt  Wardrop  . 

J.  & U.  Cocks  

Parrish 

Hearle  & Son 

Atherton  & I.atta .... 

Hunt 

Palmer 

Walker 

Judd 


..£1,221  0 0 
1,139  0 0 
. 1,100  0 0 
,.  1,075  0 0 
..  1,069  0 0 
..  1,039  0 0 

993  0 0 
. 975  0 O 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Primitive  Methodist  Chapel* 
dilgrave.  Leicester.  Mr.  John  Wills,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  the  same  : — 

Rudkin  Bros £2,270  0 0 

Watts  1,996  0 O 

Smitten  1,975  0 0 

Billington  1,966  3 6 

Glover  & Sou 1,89  » 0 O 

Onion  1,776  4 6 

Saunt  & Smith  1,730  15  O 

M inchin  & Law  1,680  0 0 

Lineham  (acoeptod)  1,630  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Stephen’s  Vicarage,  Wands- 
worth. Messrs.  Lee  Bros.  & Pain,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Roberts  

Pain  

Adamson  & Sons  

Parsons  


..  £2,275 
..  2,176 
..  2,15) 
..  2,029 
..  2,010 
..  1,935 


For  completely  finishing  two  detached  and  four  semi- 
detached residences  on  Grosvenor-road  Estate,  Chiswick, 
for  Mr.  R.  H.  Veal.  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Cross  £620  0 0 

Johnson  8^0  0 0 

Beauchamp  759  0 O 

..  * 'J.iA  A A 


W inter 


690  0 0 


For  executing  repairs  and  decorative  work  to  Woodbury 
Farm,  Addiscombe-road,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  Bruce  Johnson, 
Messrs.  Walter  Graves  & Hulbert,  architects  :— 

Burdett  & 8ons £765  17  6. 

Mansfield  & Son  729  0 0 

Haynes  610  0 0 

Taylor  (accepted)., 0 0 1 

For  the  erection  of  a lecture-hall  for  the  borough  of 
Hackney  Working  Men’s  Club,  Haggerstoue-road.  Mr, 
E.R.^tcWey,  architect ^ , Q 

Downs  ii  Co. ^ o o 

Taylor  & Parfit 6„9  0 0 

Steel  Hro3 n 0 


Sargeaut 


643  10  0 


For  the  crectiou  of  a boundary-wall  at  the  Westminster 
Union  Industrial  Schools,  Wandswoith.  Mr.  E.  R. 
lllatchley,  architect 

Dowus  & Co £8/6  0 0 

Hobern  799  0 0 

Johnsou  763  10  0 

Street  735  0 0 

Dover  Bros 733  16  0 

Front  697  O 0 

Cock 697  0 0 

Sme&ton  & Sons  636  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Buckhurst,  near 
Wokenham,  Berks,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Murdock.  Mr.  Edward. 
Power,  architect 

Watson  — £2,590  0 0 

8.  & O.  L.  Mann  1,935  0 0 

Couder  1.921  0 0 

Hunt  L666  0 O 

Heuderson  1,866  0 0 

Toms  1,823  0 0 

Rriid&Co.  1,«8  0 O 
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For  repairing  and  painting  Vino-street  Casual  Wards, 
far  the  Guardian*  of  the  If ol born  L'mon.  Messrs.  11. 
Saxon  Snell  & Sou,  architects  : — 

Chambers  £151  0 0! 

Nuthall  132  10  0 

Day HI  0 0 

Liles 1|2  0 0 

1’atten 99  10  0 

Stone  97  0 0 

D.  McCarthy 9)  0 0 

Dixon  81  0 0 

M.  McCarthy  75  0 0 

Surridge  75  0 0 

Redding  63  0 0 ! 

For  repairing  and  painting  schools  at  Mitcham,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Holborn  Union,  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
Suell  & Son,  architects  :— 

Dixon  £235  0 0 ! 

Surridge 229  0 0 

Merrett  220  0 0 

Patten  194  0 0 

Nuthall  185  0 0 

8tone  177  0 0 

Redding 152  0 0 

D.  McCarthy 15)  0 0 

M.  McCarthy  87  0 0 ! 

For  enlarging  the  boiler-house  and  engineers'  shops  at 
St.  Luke’s  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Holborn 
Union.  Messrs.  11.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  architects  :— 

Morris £759  0 0 

Potter  & Sons  711  0 0 

Smeatou  & Son  593  0 0 

Wise  588  0 ft 

Bamford 585  0 0 

Crockett 571  0 0 

Wall  Bros 663  0 0 

Patman  k Co 561  0 0 

Howard  539  0 0 


For  additional  boilers  and  machinery  at  St.  Luke’s 
Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Holborn  Union. 
^Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  architects  : — 

Potter  & Sons  £18)  0 0 

Bonham  A Sons 172  0 0 

Frazer  Bros 398  0 0 

Mason 393  0 0 

May  Bros 39t)  0 0 

Bamford... 359  0 0 


For  Messrs.  Dobson’s  premises,  Goswell-road.  Mr.  F. 
ilarger,  architect  : — 

Stamp  & Bowtle  £1,613  0 0 

Hatton 1,593  0 0 

Stone  & Humphries 1,570  0 0 

Perry  & Co 1,439  0 0 

GUI  1,103  0 0 

Anley  1,377  0 0 


For  new  schools  and  offices  at  Duneombe-road,  Upper 
Holloway,  in  the  Finsbury  division,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Brook  : — 

Roberts £13,623  0 0 

Higgs&Hill 13,533  0 0 

Williams  & Sou  13,147  0 0 

Grover  12,911  0 0 

Brass  12,909  0 0 

Perrv  £ Co 12,853  0 0 

Jerrard 12,829  0 0 

Lawrauce 12,790  0 0 

Wall  Bros 12.772  0 0 

Hobson 12,713  0 0 

Rankin  12,665  0 0 

Hook  & Oidrey  12,531  0 0 

Tongue  12,516  0 0 

For  new  schools  and  offices  at  Wenlock-road,  Hackney 
division,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  : — 

Brass £10,552  0 0 

Perry  Co 10,416  0 0 

Peto  Bros 10,161  0 0 

Roberts  10,045  0 0 

Pritchard  9,991  0 0 

Hook  & Oidrey  9,990  0 0 

Boyce  9,891  0 0 

Wall  Bros 9,672  0 0 

Lawrance  9,716  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta  9,568  0 0 

Grover  9,488  0 0 

Cox  9,453  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  9,424  0 0 


For  new  Board  schools  for  tho  United  Districts  of 
Farlington  and  Waterloo  Viile,  Hants.  Mr.  George  Rake, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  li.  P.  Foster  — 

Light  £2,085  0 0 

Moore  1,982  0 0 

Haytcr 1,895  0 0 

Flood  1,890  0 0 

Stallard  1,798  0 0 

Webb  (accepted)  1,700  0 0 

Edney  1,6-15  0 0 

Edwards 1,487  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  to'l-houses,  band-stand,  refresh- 
ment and  waiting  rooms,  for  the  New  South  Parade  Pier, 
Southsea,  Hants.  Mr.  George  Rake,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  U.  P.  Foster : - 

Hide  Bros.  & Cook  £1,690  0 0 

Ward  1,579  3 0 

Beech  1,467  19  0 

H.  T.  A U.  Jenkins 1,412  0 0 

White  1,292  0 0 

Hyde  1,232  0 0 

For  twelve  houses,  8outh  Parade,  Southsea.  Mr.  Geo. 
Rake,  architect  : — 

Burbidgo  ,....£17.629  0 0 

Quick 17,470  0 0 

Light 16,s.50  0 0 

Jenkins 16.789  0 0 

Larcome  15, 400  0 0 

Longley  14,970  0 0 

Cooper  14,747  0 0 

Earwaker 14,4  2 0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  King  Harold  public-house,  Circus- 
road,  Haverstock-hill.  Mr.  James  It.  Furniss,  architect  : 

Arnold £597  0 0 ! 

White 648  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons  523  0 0 

W hi  tela  w 495  0 0 

Edgely IB  0 0 

Ryder 420  0 0 

Somerville  & Hill 251  0 0! 


For  the  erection  of  new  restaurant,  grill-room,  &c., 
Queeu’s-road,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Gaze.  Messrs.  Cross 
& Wells,  architects: — 

Rodda  (accepted) £1,625  0 0 

For  finishings  at  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  public 
baths  and  aquarium,  Messrs.  Cross,  Jeffery,  Ski  Her,  & 
Wells,  architects : — 

Vidler  £8,4  0 0 0 

Hughes  7,493  0 0 

Jenkins  7,350  0 0 

Rodda  (accepted) 7,300  0 0 

For  the  construction  of  a concrete  revetment  for  the 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Public  Baths  and  Aquarium 
Company.  Messrs.  Cross,  Jeffery,  Stiller,  & Wells,  archi- 
tects : — 

Vidler £593  0 0 

Rodda 423  0 0 

Jenkins  -100  0 0 

Hughes  35 ) 0 0 

Dicfley  (accepted) 330  0 0 

For  erecting  four  houses  at  Denmark-street,  Camber- 
well, for  Mr.  J.  Innes.  Messrs.  Adams  Murphy  & Putley, 
architects : — 

Downs  & Co.  (accepted). 


Downs  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  three  cottages,  &c.,  on  the  Somerleyton  Estate,  for 
Sir  Saville  Crossley,  bart.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle,  architect 
Bounce  (accepted)  .......£733  0 0 


For  alterations  at  22,  Coleman-street,  London,  for 
Messrs.  Walton  & Vivian.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect 
Walton  (accepted)  £700  0 0 


‘ For  new  vicarage,  Rolvenden,  Kent,  for  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Rumsey,  vicar.  Messrs.  Sydney  & Archibald  Smith,  archi- 
tects : — 

Allowed  for  Old 
Materials. 

Reeves £1,945  0 0 £46  0 0 

Russell 1,936  18  3 76  0 0 

Martin  (too  late)  ...  1,918  0 0 — 

Foad 1,830  0 0 53  0 0 

Comport 1,777  0 0 10)  0 0 

Bingham  & Cloke...  1,729  0 0 100  0 0 

Drainage.  East  Southsea.— For  contract  No.  40,  Storm 
Drainage,  East  Southsea,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity of  the  borough  of  Portsmouth,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hayter’s 
schedule  of  prices  was  accepted  ; also  for  contract  No.  41 
Eusteru  Outfall  Sewer. 
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The  Brazen  Gates  from 
Ballawat. 

TIIE  P1KENICIAN  LINK. 

F we  are  to  regard  the 
period  of  the  middle 
Assyrian  Empire  (B.C. 
900-721)  as  the  iron  age 
| A V of  that  nation,  we  cer- 

!A\ 'lf/1  tainly  must  give  to  that 
sombre  material  a rich 
damascene  of  culture. 
The  empire  which  the 
three  Assyrian  Caesars 
carved  with  their  swords 
may  not  have  shone  with 
all  the  brilliant  gilt  of 
literary  and  scientific 
culture,  or  with  that 
lavish  patronage  of  the 
arts  which  marked  the 
Angustan  age  of  the 
Empire  (B.C.  721-625), 
but  it  certainly  has  the 
merit  of  being  a period 

Kll  when  from  the  studios 

of  Nineveh  there  went 
forth  to  many  lands  a 
message  of  beauty, 
which  oft-times  met  with 
a response,  and  of  which 
this  day  there  remains  a faint  tingling 
Although  essentially  the  creation  of  the 
var,  and  ruled  and  regulated  by  prompt 
inued  military  action,  this  middle  empire 
without  its  conquests  in  the  more  peace- 
d of  art,  and  side  by  Bide  with  that  triple 
of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  aud  Assyria,  as 
1 the  polity  of  western  Asia,  there  was 
in  the  studios  of  Nineveh  a trinity  of 
ich  spread  its  doctrines  far  beyond  the 
f its  sterner  colleague, 
ontact  between  the  three  art-schools  of 
fit  in  the  studios  and  workshops  of  Assyria, 
took  place  during  the  middle  empire,  was 
dans  of  spreading,  through  one  of  the 
Ira  of  the  Triumvirate,  the  practical 
I1  Phoenician,  the  first  germs  of  art 
•)  West,  which  in  after-time  bore  rich 
toyhen  tended  and  nurtured  by  those 
toew  not  their  origin.  The  appearance 
'tableau  of  the  surrender  of  Tyre  and 
Jprcbant  princes  of  the  Phoenicians  to 
Ifnesar  III.,  which  we  described  in  our 
!|.  notice  of  these  rich  monuments,*  forms, 
\ere,  an  initial-plate  to  a new  chapter  in 
/important  as  it  is  as  illustrating  the  his- 
; the  empire  of  Assyria,  and  recording  the 
‘Ih  of  the  conqueror  Shalmanesar  HI.,  it 
1 we  pointed  out,  an  interest  beyond  this 
ifcion, — a plate  illustrative  of  the  great 
■ of  civilisation  and  art.  One  by  one,  with 
w labour  and  research,  the  students  of 
and  archaeology  are  gathering  from  the 
1 saps  of  the  past  the  links  of  that  golden 
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chain  which  bound  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Pirceus.  That  thin  waving  thread  of  the  true 
metal  of  history  which  has  to  be  traced  amid 
a dark  and  tattered  robe  of  fiction  and  legend 
is  gradually  being  drawn  forth  to  guide  us  to 
the  home  of  art.  The  historic  record  of  the 
great  Assyrian  conqueror  which  Mr.  Rassam 
has  so  fortunately  rescued  from  the  grave  of 
Ballawat  has  come  to  us,  not  only  as  a mes- 
senger and  guide  along  the  tortuous  paths  of 
Oriental  history  twenty-seven  centuries  ago,  but 
it  also  acts  as  our  Mentor  along  the  pathway 
edged  by  this  golden  thread  of  art  and  culture, 
and  enables  us  to  track  its  glittering  web 
through  the  tangled  skein  of  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  civilisation. 

The  fall  of  the  early  empire,  which  followed 
shortly  upon  the  death  of  Tiglath-Pilieser  I. 
(B.C.  1100),  resulted,  as  we  pointed  out,  in  the 
rise  of  an  important  confederation  of  semi- 
allied  states  on  the  land  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Western  Sea.  This  league,  which . 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  barrier  between  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Phoenicians,  is  not,  as  its 
records  prove,  to  be  regarded  as  a confedera- 
tion of  barbarian  tribes,  who,  like  the  Goths 
and  Huns,  delayed  the  spread  of  civilisation  for  j 
awhile.  The  discoveries  at  Carchemisb,  at 
Ibreez  in  Karmania,  and  other  places  which  we  | 
have  described  in  our  notice  of  Syrian  archaa-  : 
ology,  show  that  we  must  regard  this  confedera- 
tion as  no  mean  factor  in  the  Western  spread  of 
civilisation  and  culture.  It  was  the  overthrow 
of  this  confederation  and  the  opening  of  the 
seaboard  to  the  Assyrian  host  that  we  see 
recorded  in  the  inscriptions  and  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Shalmanesar  and  his  father.  But  the 
very  wars  which  accomplished  this  task, — the 
battles  of  Karkar,  and  those  around  Damascus 
aud  other  cities  of  Syria,  which  broke  this 
league, — were  in  themselves  productive  of  great 
results  in  the  peaceful  realms  of  art  and  cul- 
ture. The  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Shal- 
manesar (B.C.  851)  saw  the  overthrow  of  the 
Syrian  league,  and  from  the  stele  erected 
at  Kurkh,  near  Diarbeker,  on  the  Tigris,  we 
gain  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the 
army  of  the  allies,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
enables  us  to  see  the  ethnic  composition  of  the 


population  of  Syria  in 

the  ninth  century  before 

the  Christian  era. 

List  of  Allied  Troops  (WAI.  HI.,  pi. 

-iii,,  lines  90-95). 

State. 

Chariots 

Tents. 

Damascus 

...  12,000 

. 12,OCO  .. 

20,000 

700 

700  .. 

10,0C0 

Israel  .... 

....  2,000 

10,000 

Geim  .... 

500 

Egypt .... 

1/00 

Irkanta  . 

10,000 

Matinu-Bnhal  .. 

Usantai  . 

Adoni-Bahal .... 

Siana  .... 

30 

Giudubuk  

Arabia  . 

1,000  camels 

Biisha,  son  of' 

Amon.... 

14,700 

12,700 

61,700 

The  composition  of  this  host  clearly  indicates 
the  polity  of  Syria  at  the  time.  The  three  large 
kingdoms  of  Damascus,  Hamath,  and  Israel,  the 
latter  still  retaining  some  of  the  power  gained 


during  the  zenith  period  of  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, formed  the  leaders  of  the  confederation. 
In  addition  to  these  states  we  find  a number  of 
tribes  sending  contingents  of  men.  The  people 
of  Arvad  or  Ardus,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Sizanians, 
who  have  Phoenician  rulers,  but  the  latter  do 
not  appear  to  be  of  Semitic  origin.  The  tribes 
of  the  Irkantians,  the  Usantians  also,  only  figure 
in  this  confederation,  and  afterwards  vanish 
from  the  page.  Yet  these  clans  mustered  to 
the  number  of  some  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
must  have  considerably  helped  the  host  which 
faced  the  army  of  Shalmanesar  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arunta  (Orontes)  in  B.C.  854.  The  eastern 
Hittite  state  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates 
had  been  reduced  by  the  battles  of  the  previous 
reigu,  and  so  does  not  figure  in  this  confedera- 
tion, neither  does  Tyre,  which  probably  reserved 
a cautious  neutrality.  Turning  now  to  the  war 
panorama  of  Shalmanesar,  we  look  for  illustra- 
tive tableaux  of  this  great  campaign,  and  we 
find  much  of  interest.  Starting  from  Nineveh 
in  the  month  Iyar  (April)  of  the  year  B.C. 
854,  the  Assyrian  king  took  the  route  for 
Carchemish,  where  the  Hitiite  king  awaited  liis 
coming  to  render  tribute  and  service,  and  in  the 
brazen  plates  before  us  we  have  a representation 
of  this  scene.  It  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  tributary  procession  so  often  represented  on 
this  and  other  monuments.  The  offerings  of 
Sangara,  the  ruler  of  the  city,  are  received  by 
the  king,  and  the  usual  deputation  headed  by 
the  military  officials  who  introduce  the  tribute- 
bearers.  From  the  iusci'iptions  of  Shalmanesar 
we  learn  the  nature  of  this  tribute,  which  was 
poured  out  before  the  conqueror  king.  There 
were  300  talents  of  gold,  100  talents  of  silver, 
300  talents  of  iron,  1,000  lumps  of  copper, 
possibly  plates  to  be  utilised  in  the  making  of 
these  gates,  1,000  woven  robes,  the  dresses  of 
his  daughters,  20  talents  of  blue  stone,  in  lapis- 
lazuli,  500  oxen,  and  500  sheep.  Other  tribute 
lists  give  ivory,  both  plain  aud  carved,  skins  of 
animals,  and  other  objects,  all  showing  that 
Carchemish,  the  Kar-Gamis  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  had  become  a wealthy  emporium 
on  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  Western  Asia. 
It  formed,  as  its  position  indicates,  the  point  of 
meeting  of  at  least  three  trade  routes,  and 
hence  it  rose  into  commercial  importance. 
From  Carchemish  the  march  was  continued  to 
Khalman,  or  Khilbun,  the  modern  Aleppo, 
which  had  loDg  been  a city  of  importance  in 
Syria.  Here  the  advancing  hosts  of  Assyria 
halted,  and  the  warrior  kiDg,  hoping  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  god  of  the  Syrians,  offered 
victims  to  the  god  Bin  or  Rimmon  in  his  shrine 
at  Khalman.  Of  the  ceremonies  at  Khalman, 
the  receipt  of  the  tribute  of  its  ruler,  and  of 
the  i-eligious  rites  performed  in  the  temples  of 
the  city,  the  royal  scrolls  afford  us  no  illustration, 
but  they  have  preserved  on  record  the  sketch  by 
an  accompanying  artist  of  an  interesting  scene 
which  occurred  on  the  march  towards  the  front. 
This  is  the  surrender  of  “ the  city  of  Khazaz,’ 
a site  which  is  evidently  to  be  identified  with 
the  modern  village  of  Azaz  or  Anzaz,  a place 
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visited  by  Niebuhr,  and  also  by  Col.  Chesney 
■when  engaged  in  the  Tigro-Euphrates  survey. 
This  city  was  situated  a Bhort  distance  from  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  Aprie,  a river  which  has 
to  this  day  preserved  its  name  in  its  designation 
of  the  Afrin  or  Ifrin,  and  lay  evidently  on 
the  commercial  route  between  Tyre,  Khilbun 
(Aleppo)  Carchemish,  and  Nineveh.  In  the 
reign  of  Shalmanesar’s  father  Assur-nazlr-pal,  it 
had  been  besieged  and  taken  after  a gallant 
resistance.  It  was  then  ruled  by  a monarch 
named  Dibbama,  and  its  tribute  offerings  indi- 
cate it  to  have  been  a city  of  great  wealth. 
“ To  Khazas,  the  city  of  Dibbarna  of  the  Palinai 
I approached  : gold,  silver,  and  woven  and  dyed 
dresses  his  tribute  I received.”  Such  is  Assur- 
nazir-pal’s  description  of  his  visit  and  the  tribute 
of  the  city.  In  the  plate  which  the  artist  of 
Shalmanesar  has  produced  for  us  we  see  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  to  Shalmanesar  in  B.C.  854. 
The  artist  in  the  scroll  before  us  has  evidently 
sought  to  convey  at  least  two  incidents  in  the 
attack  on  Khazaz, — the  siege,  and  the  surrender 
after  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Dibbarna. 
Before  the  city  the  Assyrians  have  built  a cir- 
cular camp,  and  in  the  plain  between  this  camp 
and  the  city  the  battle  rages,  and  is  vividly 
depicted  by  the  Assyrian  artist.  Although  a 
portion  of  the  city  has  been  fired  by  the  darts 
of  the  Assyrians,  a gallant  resistance  is  made 
by  the  Syrian  foes,  who  push  down  the  scaling- 
ladders  of  the  besiegers  and  hurl  them  from  the 
walls.  The  Assyrian  assault  is  led  by  the 
picked  body  of  archers,  who  advance  firing, 
under  cover  of  large  square  shields,  held  by 
their  attendant  bearers.  In  another  part  of  the 
field  we  see  a series  of  single  combats  between 
Syrian  and  Assyrian  soldiers.  Chariots  and 
horses  bear  down  upon  the  Syrians,  and  victory 
rests  with  the  invaders. 

Defeated,  their  city  in  flames,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  the  subjects  of  Dibbarna  but  surrender 
to  their  strong  foe.  And  in  another  portion  of 
the  scroll  we  see  the  submission  of  Dibbarna 
and  his  people  to  the  conqueror,  Shalmanesar. 
The  artist  in  depicting  the  surrender  of  this 
city  of  Khazaz  has  shown  the  long  line  of  cap- 
tives being  marshalled  into  the  presence  of  the 
great  king.  The  line  is  headed  by  the  defeated 
monarch  and  his  family,  who  are  attended  by  the 
usual  deputation  of  civil  and  military  officials  of 
the  victor  king.  With  humble  aspect,  dreading  his 
wrath,  they  come  delicately  before  the  victor 
who  stands  attended  by  a brilliant  staff  of 
officials,  soldiers,  and  priests.  The  male  captives, 
who  follow  the  Syrian  monarch  are  nude,  and 
have  their  hands  tied  behind  them  by  cords,  as 
are  represented  the  captives  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions.  The  women  and  children  follow, 
and  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  the  Assyrian 
soldiers  carrying  spoil  and  driving  the  cattle. 
The  faces  of  the  captives  in  this  scroll  are  most 
carefully  treated,  and  indicate  a marked  Semitic 
type, — the  curved  nose,  the  pointed  beard, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  all  showing 
them  to  be  a Semitic  race.  The  representation 
of  one  child,  who  follows  his  mother,  is  most 
truthful,  and  evinces  more  feeling  and  tone  than 
the  majority  of  representations  in  this  series. 
There  is  a strong  indication  of  careful  study  in 
this  and  other  plates  of  the  features  of  the 
nations  represented.  From  Khazaz  the  army 
moved  on  across  the  Aprie  (Afrin)  in  the 
direction  of  Karkar,  a city  under  the  rule  of 
Irkhuleni,  king  of  Hamath.  In  the  course  of 
this  short  march  the  Assyrian  armies  captured 
two  cities  of  Irkhuleni,  and  then  arrived  under 
the  walls  of  Karkar.  To  these  warlike  deeds  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  the  Hittite  campaign  there 
is  allotted  one  whole  scroll  in  two  friezes,  the 
upper  band  of  sculptures  representing  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Ada  and  Parga,  two  Hittite 
cities,  and  the  lower  the  surrender  of  Karkar. 
In  the  upper  frieze  the  Assyrian  camp  is  repre- 
sented as  pitched  between  the  two  cities  which 
are  being  besieged  simultaneously.  The  camp 
here  represented  is  square  or  oblong  in  shape, 
insected  by  a broad  street,  with  a gateway  at 
each  end.  This  arrangement  resembles  much 
the  Roman  camp,  with  the  broad  principia  and  the 
two  porta  principalis,  dextra  and  sinistra.  The 
Roman  Praetorium  has  its  equivalent  in  the 
royal  quarter  of  the  camp,  which  stood  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  principia,  adjoining  in  this 
example  the  porta  sinistra.  Here  we  see  the 
royal  pavilion,  now  empty  but  still  guarded  by  a 
spear-man  as  sentry.  The  pavilion  is  of  the 
same  type  as  that  always  met  with  on  the 
monuments  of  this  period,  being  a canopy  sup- 
ported upon  four  posts  or  columns,  decorated 
with  figures  of  the  Syrian  goat.  This  seems,  as 


it  were,  to  have  been  the  crest  of  the  kings  of 
the  middle  empire,  as  it  occurs  often  on  the 
arms  and  dresses  of  the  king.  In  another  por- 
tion of  the  Praetorium  we  see  the  royal  che 
engaged  in  preparing  the  king’s  meal.  A 
small  portable  cuisine  stands  before  him,  and  an 
array  of  metal  pots  and  pans,  filled,  no  doubt, 
with  dainty  foods  for  his  lord  and  master. 
With  a small  fan  or  flap  he  blows  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  in  a brazier  into  a ruddy  glow,  and 
watches  the  cooking  of  the  objects  before  him. 
The  lower  or  southern  portion,  adjoining  the 
porta  decwmana,  is  occupied  by  the  commis- 
sariat department,  who  may  be  seen  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  the  bread  for  the  soldiers’ 
meal.  One  man  is  busy  grinding  corn  with  a 
pair  of  hand  stones, — while  another,  from  a 
sack  or  corn-bin,  is  handing  him  the  grain, — he 
in  his  turn  passing  the  flour  prepared  to  a com- 
panion, who  mixes  the  dough  in  a trough  or 
basin.  The  space  at  the  command  of  the 
sculptor  in  these  plates  did  not  allow  of  his 
depicting  all  the  varied  scenes  of  camp-life 
with  the  armies  of  Assyria,  but  in  his  examples 
before  us  the  artist  has  certainly  been  most 
judicious  in  his  selection  of  representative 
scenes.  In  the  example  in  the  lower  tier,  re- 
presenting the  camp  before  Karkar,  he  has 
shown  an  almost  similar  scene,  only  here  the 
bread  for  the  troops  has  been  baked,  and  two 
soldiers  are  engaged  in  piling  into  a great  heap 
the  flat  hearth-baked  cakes.  Mr.  Rassam  brought 
from  Nimrod,  during  this  last  expedition,  an 
interesting  fragment  of  sculpture,  which  repre- 
sents a bivouac  of  Assyrian  soldiers  round  the 
camp-fire  baking  in  the  embers  the  flat  bur- 
nacks  or  cakes,  similar  to  those  made  by  most 
of  the  Eastern  nations  in  the  present  day.  Of 
the  cities  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  and  here 
pictured  by  the  royal  artist,  Parga  is  the  larger 
and  stronger,  and  evidently  gave  the  Assyrians 
some  trouble,  as  it  necessitated  the  bringing  to 
the  front  of  a siege  train,  as  here  represented 
by  a huge  battering-ram  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion. This  engine  of  war,  which  is  pushed  up 
against  the  wall  of  the  beleagured  city,  is  in 
the  shape  of  a long  low  wagon,  mounted  on  four 
wheels.  It  would  appear  to  be  composed  of 
large  plates  of  metal  riveted  together.  The  front 
portion  is  elevated  into  a kind  of  breast- work,  and 
to  this  is  riveted  the  ram,  which  appears  to  con- 
sist of  a large  nozzle  of  metal,  terminating  not  as 
most  examples,  in  the  head  of  a ram,  but  in  that 
of  a boar.  From  the  construction  of  this  ex- 
ample, which  differs  entirely  from  any  of  the 
specimens  given  on  the  sculptures,  it  would 
appear  that  this  plated  projection  was  a cover 
for  a ram  which  was  worked  by  men  covered  by 
the  breastwork.  In  this  cumbrous  engine,  which 
has  been  pushed  up  against  the  walls  of  the 
city,  are  six  picked  archers,  who,  from  this 
point  d’avantage,  are  firing  on  the  besieged, 
being  protected  from  the  return  fire  by  large 
square  shields  of  leather,  held  above  the  breast- 
work of  the  car.  Covered  by  their  fire  a man 
is  guiding  with  a chain  the  blows  of  the  engine 
which  batters  the  walls.  Upon  the  ramparts  of 
the  Hittite  city  archers  stand  and  pour  down  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  besiegers,  whom  the  artist  has 
represented  as  attacking  the  city  on  either  side. 
The  siege  on  the  right  hand  is  carried  on  by 
picked  bodies  of  the  royal  troops,  archers  ad- 
vance to  the  walls,  and  charioteers  scour  the 
plain,  breaking  the  ranks  of  the  opposing 
Syrians,  and  trampling  beneath  their  horses’  . 
hoofs  the  dying  and  dead.  The  siege  of  Ada, 
which  occupies  the  right-hand  portion  of  this 
scroll,  is  apparently  conducted  by  the  monarch 
in  person.  In  his  royal  chariot,  accompanied  by 
his  armour-bearer  and  the  driver  of  his  chariot, 
he  heads  the  chariot  charge,  which  bears  down 
the  Syrians.  Scaling-ladders  are  against  the 
walls,  and  under  the  cover  of  a heavy  fire  of  the 
infantry  of  the  line,  the  bowmen  of  Assur,  the 
storming  party  charge  the  ramparts.  In  the 
lower  tier  of  this  scroll  we  see  represented  the 
capitulation  of  the  city  of  Karkar  (Aroer)  another 
of  the  strongholds  of  Irkhuleni,  the  king  of 
Hamath.  This  scene  has  little  interest  beyond 
its  historic  value,  the  scene  depicted  by  the 
artist  being  a mere  repetition  of  the  oft-repeated 
tribute-scenes. 

Ada,  Parga,  and  Karkar  had  formed  bases 
upon  which  the  gradually  retreating  Syrians 
had  fallen  back,  as  the  hosts  of  Shalmanesar, 
only  making  such  opposition  as  might  enable 
them  to  gather  their  forces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  in  the  rear  of  Karkar,  for  the  last 
great  effort  against  the  invaders.  Karkar  may 
possibly  be  identified  with  the  village  of  Kalkis, 
or  Karkis,  a short  distance  from  the  east  bank 


of  the  Orontes,  and  here  took  place  the  hi 
which  broke  for  ever  the  Syrian  league;! 
which  forms  a turning-point  in  the  histii! 
the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian  ers; 
it  is  thus  described  by  the  Assyrian  historr: 

“ With  the  mighty  powers  [hands] 
Assur  my  lord  had  given  me. 

With  the  mighty  weapons  which  the  i i 
hero  * going  before  me  had  furnished  I flrjj 
with  them. 

From  Karkar  to  Kirzan  their  defeat  I ar 
plished  : 14,500  of  the  soldiers,  warriors,!* 
my  weapons  I smote. 

Like  Rimmon,f  a deluge  over  them  I p • 
out ; their  wounded  the  face  of  the  land  I cl! 
to  fill. 

The  whole  of  their  army  with  my  weap; 
struck  down  ; with  dead  "bodies  the  n 
I covered  in  that  district,  and  to  a desH 
turned  it. 

Their  spirits  I crushed  and  brake.  The 
Orontes  with  their  bodies  I choked.” 

Such  is  the  Assyrian  historian’s  accoui 
this  great  victory  of  the  Assyrians  ovet 
gathering  of  the  clans  of  the  Kbita,  ant] 
fame  of  the  arms  of  Assyria  spread  fail: 
wide  over  the  West,  and  the  distant  Coil 
Egypt  heard  with  trembling  the  news  o ' 
victory,  which  opened  the  Phoenicia- Egj! 
highway  to  the  armies  of  Assur. 

With  a rich  spoil  gathered  from  the  car! 
the  defeated  allies,  with  all  the  offerings  d 
nations  who  hastened  now  to  render  him  hoi  I 
and  with  the  tributes  gathered  on  the  marc 
Assyrian  conqueror  returned  to  Nineveh,  II 
to  render  to  the  gods,  his  protectors,  the  hci! 
of  a faithful  devotee. 

But  the  glories  of  this  victory  were  not  nr 
those  of  a military  conquest,  for  by  this  > 
battle  Shalmanesar  had  completed  that  I 
task  commenced  by  his  grandfather,  Ti{lJ 
Adar  (B.C.  900),  continued  by  his  father,  ll 
nazir-pal,  and  now  completed  by  himself,  ; 
welding  together  of  the  links  in  the  golden  1 
of  culture  and  art  which  coupled  the  mar 
Phoenicia  to  the  Athens  of  Western  Asia,  i 
task  now  accomplished  had  soon  produci 
results  in  the  busy  tide  of  messengers  of' 
merce,  art,  and  culture,  who  swept  alon: 
now  uninterrupted  highway,  bearing  to  d ! 
lands  messages  from  the  studios  of  Nib] 
Long  ago  the  hardy  sons  of  the  sea,  the] 
going  Phoinike,  had  forged  for  themselves  :fi 
which  bound  them  to  the  shores  of  d: : 
Greece,  and  it  was  this  link  which  was  nci 
joined  to  the  Assyrio-Phoenician  one,  af  ;• 
severence  of  some  three  centuries.  It  was;" 
Phoenicians  who  had  borne  to  the  Greekel 
alphabet  of  letters  which  the  latter  had  adq 
and  moulded  to  a language  peculiarly  their  i 
This  very  alphabet,  which,  in  ita  modified  :S 
has  handed  down  to  us  the  glories  of  the  G fi 
of  old,  had  been  in  far  remote  times  ccS 
modified,  and  adopted  by  those  missionaril 
culture  from  a language  totally  different  it 
their  own.  That  instinct  of  judicious  sele> 
and  still  more  judicious  modification  of  tl 
ventions  of  others  to  further  his  own  ends,  v>:. 
his  forefathers,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pe, 
Gulf,  had  shown  many  centuries  before,  in 
adoption  of  the  cuneiform  syllabary  from 
Akkadian  aborigines  of  Babylonia,  had  rl 
been  abandoned  by  the  cunning  Phceni' 
The  letters,  the  arts,  the  religion,  the  in; ' 
stories  and  legends  of  nations  with  whoil 
came  in  contact  were  all  fish  to  his  net;  1 
were  all  capable  of  his  adapting,  modifying;! 
rendering  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
customers  on  the  shores  of  the  great  sea. 
his  ancestors  had  borne  from  the  low 
home  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  the! 
rudiments  of  that  alphabet  which  was'i 
remote  parent  of  the  one  which  now  tram 
our  article  to  our  readers,  so  had  he  gathe 
modified,  blended,  and  rendered  suitable  tl 
wants  the  art  alphabets  of  Assyria  and  Eg 
The  works  which  he  produced  under  this  sye 
of  adaptation  he  bore  to  Greece,  and  b 
he  laid  the  first  grains  of  Beed  which 
after-time  bore  rich  food  when  nurtured 
tended  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Hellenic  n 
In  the  epic  of  Homer,  the  composition  of  wl 
we  may  now  with  some  degree  of  certar 
place  between  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  el 
and  the  rise  of  the  middle  Assyrian  emp 
gives  the  precedence  in  the  priesthood  of  1 
art  mission  to  the  Sidonians,  who  figw£!' 
the  7 roXvSaidaXoL,  or  “highly  ornamental  Wi 

* The  war  god,  Nergal,  from  whose  temple  the  bfl 
gates  come. 

f The  Assyrian  Jupiter  Tonans. 
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j'  From  Sidon  Paris  had  borne  the 
[J  embroidered  robes  in  the  store  of 

|>e.  The  Homeric  writings  bring  before 
e cunningly-fashioned  silver  and  bronze 
j'  of  the  Sidonioi, — and  this  city  has 
i.ls  the  precedence  over  its  sister  Tyre. 
i<  being  the  case,  it  naturally  indicates  that 
rii  state  of  things  existed  in  a period  pre- 
Uto  B.C.  900 ; that  is,  the  rise  of  the  middle 
\ ian  empire, — a time  when  Tyre,  if  not 
Kg  precedence  of  Sidon,  was  certainly  on  a 
> ith  it.  There  is  a statement  in  the  writing 
lisephus  which  places  the  foundation  of 
5j  as  240  years  before  the  dedication  of 
fcion’s  tomple.  That  would  give  us  a date 
) >ut  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  B.C., 
jpriod  certainly  not  suitable  to  the  fouuda- 
>ut  very  applicable  to  its  rise  into  promi- 
as  the  chief  export  station  from  Western 
The  theory  of  Mouvers,  which  places  the 
ition  of  Sidon  as  not  later  than  the  sixteenth 
■y  before  our  era,  certainly  receives  some 
strongest  support  from  the  Babylonian 
nents,  as  we  may  certainly  regard  it  as 
those  colonies  the  offshoots  of  the  inva- 
f Syria  by  the  armies  of  the  Semitic 
ties  from  Babylonia.  If,  therefore,  we 
regard  the  Homeric  times  of  Greece  as 
nporary  with  the  Sidonian  prominence  in 
icia,  we  may  place  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
?elfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
•y  before  the  Christian  era, — a period 
the  early  Assyrian  empire  was  at  its 
, and  when  there  was  an  unbroken  link 
en  the  Assyrian  capital,  Assur,  and  the 
of  Phoenicia,  and  consequently  a free 
aission  of  art  and  culture.  This  link  was 
l on  the  fall  of  the  early  empire,  and  was 
'e-united,  some  two  centuries  after,  by 
impaigns  which  we  have  just  described. 
?,  therefore,  as  we  do,  how  little  of  origin- 
here  was  in  the  Phoenician,— how  ho  was 
broker  in  the  world  of  art, — we  may  find 
)se  monuments  which  are  now  before 
he  middle  empire  some  comparisons  with 
rt  of  Homeric  Greece.  Here,  on  the 
old  of  our  investigations  we  are  met  by 
oulty  in  the  lack  of  any  remains  of  Greek 
hich  can  be  ascribed  to  Homeric  times, 
he  exception  of  the  Lion  Gate  at  Mycenae 
>me  of  the  Schliemann  treasure,  there  is 
a single  monument  which  can  be  regarded 
tern  poraneous  with  the  days  of  Homer, 
to  this  one  monument,  the  Lion  Gate, 
irta  nly  might  find  a counterpart  in 
i an  arc  in  the  lion  group  which  adorns 
Itabbard  of  the  sword  of  Assur-nazir-psl 
I^Nimroud,*  or  the  fountain  at  Bavian. 
|iere  is  one  chef  d’ceuvre  of  Homeric  art 
hr  described,  rich  in  its  poetic  feeling,  and 
for  one  moment  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fein  of  the  poet’s  brain.  In  describing  the 
j of  Achilles,  Homer  had  before  him  some 
$•'  object  on  which  to  found  his  poem.  It 
ijihis  grand  Homeric  record  that  we  find  a 
bite  and  unexpected  parallel  in  the  brazen 
• at  Ballawat.  These  brazen  gates,  which 
greeted  in  the  temple  at  Ballawat,  within 
hit  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Karkar,  do 
tertainly  fall  without  the  circle  of  art- 
krison  ; and  even  if  such  were  the  case,  it 
bent  that  similar  gates  had  been  erected  by 
j!i-Pilieser  I.  (B.C.  1100)  ; and,  therefore,  we 
treasonably  compare  them  and  the  other 
h monuments  of  the  period  with  this 
l:M  opus  of  Homeric  art. 
i»t,  as  to  the  manufacture.  The  gates  of 
?anesar  III.  are  entirely  of  beaten  bronze, 

1 ted  in  repoussi  work  ranged  in  parallel 
divided  by  borders  decorated  with  ro- 
hor  Btars.  The  only  tools,  therefore,  in  use 
j ' be  those  which  had  been  at  the  service  of  the 
M°|  artist, — the  hammer,  pincers,  and  the 
1 or  bed,  on  which  the  relievi  were  beaten 
■;ln  point  of  workmanship  we  may  well 
L re  them  as  the  shield  is  described, — 

“ With  a bright  and  starry  border, 

Three-fold  thick  set  roand  about, 

Downward  hung  its  belt  of  silver, 

Five  the  layers  of  the  shield, 
j And  with  skilful  hand  he  sculptured 
Rare  devices  o’er  its  field."  t 

do  not  as  yet  meet  with  any  shields  of 
J will  coincide  with  this  description 

;h  by  Homer  in  the  monuments  of  Assyria, 
■3  the  examples  on  the  stone  sculptures 
by  the  Assyrian  king  or  his  warriors  of 
bsponding  character ; but  we  have  not  to 
the  chain  now  connecting  Phoenicia  and 

ard,  Mon.  Nin.,  series  i.,  plate  35. 

Ltone,  Confemporan/  Review,  yol.  xiiii.,  1874. 


its  customers  with  Nineveh  far  before  we  meet 
examples.  Among  the  treasures  from  Curium, 
in  Cyprus,  found  by  Cesnola,*  is  a portion  of  a 
shield,  which  has  a frieze  representing  a lion- 
hunt,  and  showing  that  such  a repoussd  mode  of 
decoration  in  concentric  bands  was  applied  to 
shields  by  the  Phoenician  traders  who  supplied 
Cyprian  warriors.  Other  examples  which  will 
support  this  theory  are  to  be  found  in  the  shields 
found  in  the  tombs  at  Veii  and  Palestrina,  where 
we  find  the  arrangement  in  concentric  bands, 
with  stars  or  studs  as  decoration. + The  monu- 
ments from  Ballawat  being  essentially  con- 
nected with  war  and  the  chase,  we  shall  not 
expect  to  find  parallels  to  all  the  scenes  on  the 
shield.  This  is  not  to  be  expected,  as  in  the 
latter  we  deal  with  a distinct  civilisation.  Still, 
there  is  sufficient  to  be  gathered  from  the  former 
to  show  that  Assyria,  with  the  aid  of  the  modi- 
fying Phcenician  trader,  could,  and  possibly  did, 
produce  Buch  a work  of  art. 

In  the  sieges  of  Ada  and  Parga,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Karkar,  we  find  every  element  of  the 
description  of  the  second  Homeric  city  on  the 
shield  : — 

" But  before  the  second  city 
Bright  in  arms  two  armies  lay, 

Evil  choice  one  gave  the  other, 

Either  half  the  goods  to  pay 
Jn  that  smiling  town,  or  see  it 
Given  to  fire  or  slaughter.  They 
Brook’d  it  not,  but  arm’d  for  ambush. 

Wires  beloved  and  stripling  hands 
Guard  the  walls  : off  march’d  the  bands.” 

In  the  example  of  the  siege  of  Ada  on  the 
plate  described  before  we  find  almost  every 
requisite  for  the  scene.  The  Hittite  host  has 
evidently  marched  forth  to  waitfor  the  advancing 
invader  in  somo  selected  spot  near  the  city. 
The  wives  and  children,  together  with  the  aged 
who  are  past  the  power  to  wield  the  sword  in 
defence  of  the  homes  and  hearths,  man  the 
ramparts,  and  eagerly  scau  the  plain  and  distant 
battle-field.  Bub  the  Assyrians  are  equally 
eager  for  the  combat,  and  here  resumes  the 
contrast : — 

‘‘But  the  host  before  the  ramparts 
Heard  the  bellowing  din  from  far; 

Mounted  each  man  on  his  chariot, 

Drove  the  prancing  steeds  to  war. 

Quick  they  came,  they  closed  in  battle, 

Hanged  along  the  river's  bauk. 

And  they  hurl’d  the  sharp-tipp’d  lances, 

Each  athwart  the  other’s  rank.” 

Surely  this  scene  and  the  description  of  the 
battle  which  follows  may  well  be  compared 
with  the  scenes  at  and  preceding  the  battle  of 
Karkar.  The  chariot  charge,  the  strife  and 
tumult,  the  fury  of  horrid  war,  are  all  to  be 
gathered  from  the  scenes  depicted  on  these 
brazen  scrolls,  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  inscriptions  which  they  illustrate.  As  an 
example  of  the  value  of  the  Phcenicio- Grecian 
links  which,  as  it  were,  show  ns  transition 
stages,  we  may  notice  a silver  patera  from 
Amathus,  discovered  by  Gen.  Cesnola,  pi.  xix. 
Here,  treated  in  the  round,  we  have  an  almost 
similar  scene  to  those  depicted  on  the  bronze 
scroll  representing  the  final  stage  in  the  Hittite 
campaign.  The  Phcenician  adapter  has  blended 
both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  in  that  curious 
style  so  often  met  with  in  his  wares.  In  this 
example  we  see  a walled  city,  defended  by 
armed  hosts  on  the  ramparts,  against  a besieging 
army.  As  in  the  Ballawat  examples,  scaling- 
ladders  are  against  the  walls,  and  the  attacking 
host  is  led  by  archers,  and  supported  by  mounted 
chariot-chargers.  Spearmen  and  archers  hurl 
their  sharp-tipped  (“  copper  tipped  ”)  lances  at 
the  defenders,  and  attempt  to  carry  the 
ramparts  by  storm.  This  patera,  complex  and 
confused  as  its  decoration  is,  is  evidently  an 
adaptation  of  the  scenes  pictured  on  the 
Ballawat  gates. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  in  this  notice  of 
these  priceless  monuments  to  trace  more  of  the 
examples ; but  sufficient  has  been  done  to 
prove  that  not  only  do  these  brazen  gates  come 
to  us  from  the  grave  of  Ballawat  with  a message 
of  the  history  of  a buried  empire,  but  they  also 
come  to  us  with  a rich  story  of  art,  and,  when 
studied  as  they  deserve,  they  will  truly  furnish 
us  with  a new  chapter  as  a preface  to  Homeric 
art. 

In  dealing  with  this]  Phcenician  and  Syrian 
question  we  have  but  broached  one  vein  of  the 
rich  mine  of  wealth  to  which  these  scrolls  prove 
the  “ open,  sesame ! ” In  a future  notice,  when 
dealing  with  other  features  of  these  treasures, 
we  hope  to  show  that  not  only  do  they  connect 
us  with  the  cunning  traders  of  Tyre,  but  they 


* Cesnola,  pi.  xx. 

^ Archseologia,  voj.  xli.,  p.  199. 


also  bring  together  in  the  studios  of  Nineveh 
and  Calah  a trinity  of  art  by  establishing  a close 
connexion  with  the  msthetic  school  of  the  Nile 
valley. 


“ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AUTHORITY 
IN  MATTERS  OF ” 

“ Opinion  ” is  the  word  which  completes  the 
title  of  the  late  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis’s  celebrated 
work  ; let  us  substitute  “ Architectural  Taste,” 
and  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  develop  some 
considerations  that  illustrate  the  theme  so 
modified. 

A recent  letter  of  Mr.  Oldrid  Scott  to  the 
Times  in  reference  to  certain  well  - ventilated 
controversies  respecting  the  restorations  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Albans  incidentally  suggests 
the  discussion  of  principles  which  we 
may  deal  with  as  independently  as  though  we 
were  no  less  uninformed  about  the  parties  that 
have  been  committed  to  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have 
been  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  combatants  at 
the  battle  at  Towton.  This  letter,  dated  May 
20,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  a question 
respecting  painted  ceilings,  but  it  included  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

“I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Marks  should  call  our 
new  roof  * an  uncouth  monster.’  Iu  one  sense 
the  cathedral  itself  is  a monster,  and  its 
covering  must  be  in  proportion  ; but  if  this  very 
straightforward,  high-pitched  roof,  covered  with 
respectable  lead,  is,  in  his  opinion,  * uncouth,’ 
so  must  also  be  those  at  Westminster,  at  Salis- 
bury, at  Lincoln  ; so  that,  as  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned, the  committee  and  public  may  safely 
retain  their  peace  of  mind.”  The  equanimity 
of  the  committee, — of  any  committee, — is  in 
its  own  keeping  and  nsually  well  taken  care  of, 
but  tha^  of  the  multitudinous  and  more  compo- 
site public  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  always 
precisely  on  the  same  grounds.  There  is  a 
public  within  the  public  that  will  not  even 
shrink  from  startling  the  composure  of  authority, 
by  demurring  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  most 
venerated  and  even  venerable  precedents  when 
cited  indiscriminately.  Students  of  art  and 
architecture  will  have  the  conviction  that,  if 
worthy  students,  they, — 

" Have  right  ill  deserved 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  them. 

And  that  same  greatness,  too,  which  their  own” 

conscientious  and  intelligent  appreciation — 

“ Hath  holp  to  make  so  portly.” 

One  at  least  will  not  scruple  to  say  that  he 
recognises  and  recoils  from  offensive  “ uncouth- 
ness” in  the  external  visible  coverings  of  every 
one  of  the  examples  given,  and  is  convinced 
that  the  original  architects,  at  least,  could  have 
done  better  “ had  they  taken  more  paius.”  Let 
us  take,  in  reply  to  the  challenge,  and  for  the 
sake  of  varied  illustration,  the  case  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Here  we  havo  the  high-pitched 
roof  sufficiently  pronounced,  and  we  may  also 
allow  it  to  be  “straightforward,”  if  assured 
that  the  term  does  not  cover  an  ambiguity. 
The  time-honoured  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  steep  pitch, — its  aptitude  for  throwing  off 
enow  in  a wintry  climate, — is  unavailable  here, 
for  the  snow  would  not  be  thrown  off,  but  only 
down  into  the  gutter,  where  a parapet  retains 
it  just  where  not  wanted,  dangerously  at  an 
organic  junction,  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  This 
combination  of  parapet  and  high-pitched  roof  is 
so  constantly  recurring  in  connexion  with  the 
very  noblest  Gothic  architecture,  that,  by  in- 
veterate custom  and  familiarity,  good  sense  is 
apt  to  be  befooled  and  good  taste  vitiated  ; and 
even  the  brave  and  the  right-minded  are  some- 
times disposed  to  tenderly  palliate  the  incon- 
sistency, or,  what  is  still  more  unfortunate, 
become  unconscious  of  it.  It  is  so  constantly 
before  our  eyes  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
if  it  is  too  often  accepted  at  once  ; and  the  in- 
termediate stages  of  enduring  first  and  then 
pitying  are  omitted  before  it  is  enthusiastically 
embraced.  The  good  old  honest,  in  the  best 
sense  “ straightforward,”  Norman  corbel-table 
was  unfortunately  deserted  when  it  should  have 
been  developed,  and  architecture,  turning  its 
back  upon  itself,  put  the  cornice  virtually 
within. 

But  these  roofs  may  be  taxed  as  “uncouth” 
because  inconsequent  in  yet  another  respect, — 
as  destitute  of  any  expressed  and  deGnite 
relation  to  the  buttresses.  It  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  show  that  they  are  bound 
to  declare  such  a relation.  A buttress  rony 
no  doubt  be  fairly  employed  pierely  to  stiffen 
a 
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a wall  from  interval  to  interval,  and  then 
its  breadth  would  naturally  and  appropriately 
exceed  its  projection.  Some  very  good  Gothic 
architecture,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  absolved  from 
the  incongruity  (Buch  is  the  case  with  St. 
Joseph’s  Chapel  at  Glastonbury)  of  assigning 
this  proportion  to  buttresses  proper, — to  those 
projections  which  have  the  function  of  resisting 
the  thrust  of  a vault,  a thrust  which  acts  at 
right  angles  to  the  enclosing  wall.  In  the  first 
case,  of  what  we  may  call  a pilaster-buttress, 
the  true  function  of  the  member  may  doubtless 
be  masked,  and  if  the  openings  are  of  incon- 
siderable span,  we  are  not  bound,  it  may  be  said, 
to  assume  that  the  interior  is  vaulted  and  in 
need  of  assistance ; and  we  may  even  in- 
dulgently justify  the  flat  buttress  as  intended 
to  resist  pressure  from  arched  openings  in  the 
wall-curtain  that  abut  in  the  direction  of  the 
flatness.  But  these  palliations  do  not  avail 
when,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  structure,  and 
indeed  our  necessary  familiarity  with  the  in- 
terior,  the  fact  of  a considerable  interior  vault 
is  “ gross,  open,  and  palpable”;  and  matters 
become  urgent  indeed  when,  as  at  Salisbury, 
very  important  projecting  buttresses  are  asso- 
ciated with  and  dominate  exceptional  and  sub- 
ordinate flat  buttresses.  These  superior  mem- 
bers, then,  boldly  and  conspicuously  assert  their 
summons  to  a special  function  as  they  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  parapet, — to  the  level  at  which, 
if  anywhere,  that  function  is  most  responsibly 
called  upon  and  might  be  most  expressively 
pronounced,  but  where  it  suddenly  is  lost  sight 
of  entirely, — passes  beyond  ken.  For  anything 
that  is  intimated,  the  projecting  buttresses  of 
the  north  transept  at  Salisbury  exhaust  their 
usefulness  with  very  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  cost  and  material,  and  with  falsely -disposed 
material,  in  supporting  the  wall  which  is  perfo- 
rated with  windows,  but  not  therefore  weak 
enough  to  need  such  help,  and  in  any  case  not 
help  in  this  direction. 

These  buttresses  have  manifestly  no  individual 
relation  to  the  roof,  which  has  every  appearance 
of  resting,  as  indeed  it  does,  a dead  weight  and 
lid-like  upon  the  outer  walls,  or  at  least  upon 
the  inner  half  of  them  which  is  not  occupied  by 
the  gutter.  But  all  the  more  fitting  were  it 
that  the  true  structural  dependence  should  be 
allowed  a certain  expression.  The  decoration  of 
construction  has  been  much  insisted  upon  as  the 
characteristic  of  Gothic  architecture ; but  the 
appropriately  frank  expression  of  the  main 
responsibilities  of  construction  is  something 
that  must  be  provided  for  before  the  more 
purely  decorative  treatment  supervenes.  Let  it 
be  said,  then,  that  such  ranks  of  buttresses 
which  do  not  carry  an  indication  of  the  point, — 
of  any  point, — at  which  the  arch  that  they  are 
bound  to  accommodate  takes  advantage  of  their 
services,  must  wear  something  of  the  aspect 
of  labourers  sturdy  enough,  but  leaning  idle 
against  a wall.  The  expression  desiderated 
here  is  provided  in  the  first  bay  north-west  of 
the  central  tower  of  Salisbury  by  the  flying 
buttress  ; but  this  only  makes  the  absence  of 
some  equivalent  expression  in  the  other  cases 
more  salient  to  observation.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  the  compound  buttress  in  the 
north-west  angle  has  no  appearance  worthy  of 
the  true  dignity  of  its  function,  as  subserving 
the  stability  of  the  central  tower,  and  is,  in 
fact,  an  eyesore,  which  damages  unfortunately 
a point  of  view  most  critical  for  full  appreciation 
of  the  majestic  dignity  of  the  tower  and  spire. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  roof,  and 
its  affirmed  uncouthness,  let  us  consent  to  accept 
the  relation  of  external  buttresses  and  internal 
vaulting  arch  to  be  sufficiently  made  out.  Even 
so  there  will  among  those  who  so  far  are 
indulgent  be  some  who  still  are  offended  at  a 
certain  uncouthness  in  the  compartments  re- 
ceiving no  acknowledgment  whatever  on  the 
high-pitched  and  most  conspicuous  roof.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  the  framing  of  such  a roof 
as  wo  have  admitted,  a structural  obligation  for 
such  distinction  does  not  exist.  The  office  of 
the  buttress  is  concluded  when  the  thrust  of  the 
arch  of  the  vaulted  roof  is  provided  for;  and  the 
protective  covering,  the  roof  shield,  exerts  no 
other  pressure  than  by  equally  distributed  down- 
press.  This  may  be  so,  though  it  were  not  un- 
natural that  the  timber- work,  the  carpentry  of 
a roof-shield  of  such  extent,  should  be  strength, 
ened  uniformly  from  point  to  point,  and  more- 
over that  the  bearing  of  these  weightier  divisions 
should  be  utilised,  if  not  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, to  help  the  resisting  power  of  the  but- 
tresses, by  coinciding  with  them.  In  any  case, 
the  appearance  of  such  coincidence  would  be 
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expressive,  on  the  same  principle  as  a pinnacle 
appeals  to  our  consciousness  that  weight  in  such 
a position  favours  stability,  pondus  addit  robur. 
But’  whether  any  true  structural  dependence 
comes  into  question  or  not,  it  would  be  but 
graceful,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  express 
ourselves,  for  the  roof-shield  to  exhibit  some 
sympathetic  recognition  of  the  compartments 
that  it  protects.  If  we  look  to  the  organic  world 
for  a parallel, — and  the  justification  of  architec- 
ture is  constantly  to  be  sought  in  such  parallels 
as  an  ultimate  appeal, — we  might  say  that  the 
relation  in  question  is  much  the  same  as  that 
between  skin  and  skeleton  in  the  animal  crea- 
tion. By  arrangement  of  stripes  or  spots  or 
dappled  lines  we  constantly  observe  how  the 
most  sturdy  and  most  delicate  adjustments  of 
the  interior  receive  an  harmonious  visible 
response  without.  Nay,  our  criticism  shall  be 
even  carried  further,  acd  so  far  from  being 
weakened  thereby,  will  be  rather  clenched  and 
confirmed.  Without  hesitation  we  challenge  as 
uncouth  the  manner  in  which  the  high-pitched 
roors  of  the  nave  and  transept  are  allowed  to 
bolt  against  the  central  tower.  As  this  is 
managed,  there  is  an  absence  of  any  expression 
externally  of  the  important  fact  that  the  tower 
does  not  grow  up  solid  from  the  foundation,  but 
is  pierced  by  wide  and  lofty  arches,  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west.  Critics  are  fortunately 
not  bound  to  suggest  the  alternative  treatment 
that  would  fully  correct  the  treatment  which 
they  may  most  decisively  convict  as  faulty ; 
and  if  they  indulge  themselves  with  sugges- 
tions, it  is  always  on  the  understanding  that 
they  are  confessedly  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
objector.  As  the  critic  is  advised  at  present, 
and  under  provocation  of  a challenge,  the  con- 
viction is  not  to  be  suppressed,  that  if  a cathe- 
dral roof  acknowledged,  however  moderately 
and  modestly,  the  interior  divisions  of  the  bays 
as  answerable  to  the  buttresses,  a more  pro- 
nounced marking  at  the  meeting  with  the  tower 
might  be  easily  and  elegantly  designed,  with  the 
effect  that  it  would  be  spontaneously  accepted 
as  a speaking  symbol  of  an  arch  beneath.  “ Like 
all  Wren’s  steeples,”  says  Fergusson,  “that  of 
Bow  Church  stands  well  on  the  ground  ; for  he 
was  never  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  placing 
his  spires  astride  on  the  portico  or  thrusting 
them  through  the  roof.”  The  observation  is 
most  appropriate,  and  wo  well  know  the  archi- 
tectural hybrids  on  which  it  designedly  reflects  : 
but  the  criticism  might  be  understood  as  not 
unfairly  glancing  to  strike  even  the  manage- 
ment of  the  spire  of  Salisbury,  which,  to  all 
appearance,  thrusts  itself  up  through  the  roof, 
and  no  otherwise  than  if  it  were  intended  to 
contradict  the  suggestion  that  it  must  needs  be 
perforated  by  wide-spaced  and  lofty  openings 
below.  It  was  in  obedience  to  a true  feeling 
for  organic  combination  that  the  Media) val 
architects  resolved  to  bring  the  lofty  and 
slender  campanile  into  intimate  union  with  the 
cathedral ; the  aspiring  character  of  Gothic, 
of  Pointed  architecture,  lent  itself  to  the  adven- 
turous enterprise,  if  it  did  not  invite  it  in  the 
first  instance.  When  western  towers  were 
applied,  there  was  scarcely  an  opportunity  for 
the  incongruous  to  intrude;  but  it  is  much  if 
we  can  say  that  the  last  success  was  ever 
achieved  in  designing  the  noblest  feature  of  all, 
the  tower  and  spire  over  the  crossing,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  effect  the  combination  without 
“ uncouthness.”  It  is  something,  no  doubt,  that 
at  the  re-entering  angles  of  nave  and  transepts 
we  may  usually  follow  the  continued  vertical 
line  of  the  angle  of  the  central  tower,  and  are 
thus  put  in  possession  of  its  relation  to  ultimate 
foundation, — a relation  which  is  somewhat  too 
much  masked  in  the  case  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s;  but  still  we  are  ever  left,  and  perhaps 
on  this  account  the  more,  to  correct,  by  appeal 
to  memory  or  the  logic  of  common  sense,  the 
mistake  which  the  architectural  language,  on 
which  we  have  a right  to  rely,  would  lead  us 
into,  that  the  tower  below  the  cathedral  roof 
was  unpierced  to  the  foundation. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  be  driven  to  even  seem 
to  carp  at  any  drawback  to  the  perfection  of 
noble  buildings  which  inspire  such  genuine 
admiration,  such  pure  and  elevating  enjoyment, 
and  which  it  must  ever  be  a worthy  endeavour 
of  architectural  genius  to  emulate  and  rival ; 


“ But  let  us  ponder  boldly ; 'tis  a baso 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  desert 
Our  right  of  thought 


and  it  will  be  ill  for  the  world, — as  ill  architec- 
turally as  morally, — when  the  lapses  and  negli- 
gences and  shortcomings  of  Mediaeval  or  of 
other  genius, — and  such  are  the  liabilities  of 


genius,  however  lofty, — shall  be  allowed  wi  i 
question  as  equal  in  authority  to  whatever 
amples  it  has  set  of  what  at  once  was  br 
and  best.  But,  perhaps,  after  all,  we  mo«i 
shall  betray  less  poverty  of  spirit  in  a bij  jj 
repugnance  to  recognising  a mistake  mat! 
the  Medieevals  than  in  considering  it  necedx 
to  seek  an  apology  for  our  own  most  worthy  1;1 
nality  in  a Mediaeval  precedent.  What  is  I 
the  limit  of  slavish  imitation, — servile  doelj 
duly  translate  the  servum  pecus  of  Horaclx 
we  are  to  adopt  our  forefathers’  sins  wi:. 
any  hesitation  whatever, — with  alacrity, (i 
hesitate,  shivering,  on  the  brink  of  a virtue;! 
we  can  be  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  merited 
originality  in  the  venture,  and  that  we  v 
been  certainly  forestalled  in  an  examp  I 
courageous  conscientiousness  ? By  the  n j 
coincidence  an  illustration  offers  itself  to  i.| 
the  recently-published  Lectures  of  Sir  Gjj 
Scott.  It  occurs  in  his  remarks  on  Vij 
“ certainly  rather  complicated  ” expedie 
providing  a cone  of  brickwork  interna 
between  his  inner  and  outer  domes  of  St.  !t 
to  carry  the  lantern.  The  principle,  he  obs 
had  been  acted  upon  ages  before  at  St.  A 
at  Venice,  though  there,  indeed,  not  onl 
external  dome,  but  the  lanteim  with  its: 
ports  are  ’all  of  timber.  He  proceeds, — 
this  Mediaeval  precedent  before  us  I hardly 
we  need  be  so  squeamish  about  the  expe 
being  artificial.  We  constantly  find  double  cl 
ings  to  our  ancient  churches,  the  vault  to  b> 
within  and  the  roof  without,”  &c.  “ I a 

defy  an  architect  now  designing  a dojjii 
experiencing  these  two  difficulties  : — (1  j] 
artistic  difficulty  of  making  the  same  donn  l 
well  from  within  and  without;  aud  (2ij 
constructive  difficulty  of  balancing  a stee  j 
the  top  of  his  dome, — to  resist  the  tempi.) 
presented  by  this  simple  expedient ; ar  ( 
more  so  when  conscious  of  having  for  it  a Meta 
precedent.” 

Now,  if  an  architectural  purpose  is  admi 
worthy, — if  an  expedient  which  is  effect-in 
simple  is  further  admitted  to  be  the  only 
dient  hitherto  contrived  or  imaginable  tha 
be  effective,  it  is  hard,  indeed,  if  a n 
architect  must  be  liable  to  qualms  of  eons.ij 
unless  he  can  quiet  them  by  the  anodyn* 
precedent,  though  it  may  be  no  nearer 
own  conception  than  the  architecture 
Mark’s  is  to  Early  Decorated,  or  a fram. 
of  timber  to  a brickwork  cone.  „ 

Considering  how  vast  an  accumulating 
architectural  examples  and  precedents  the i.. 
is  now  provided  with,  and  with  which  stirli 
must  be  and  cannot  help  being  acquaint 
will  be  sometimes  as  difficult  for  the  mo  u 
ventive  to  distinguish  between  original  cc  1 
tions  and  merely  revived  recollections,  as  f i 
non-inventive  to  keep  their  hands  from  pii 
— we  had  almost  said,  and  stealing, — mat  : 
which,  with  a little  spoiling, — to  borrow  K’J 
which  Sheridan  himself  stole,  but  took  caia 
to  spoil, — will  pass  for  their  own.  The 
need  is  there  that  the  fullest  play  shou 
given  to  that  faculty  of  fusing  and  reca9tiD 
ancient  materials  that  musb  and  will  be; 
ployed,  into  forms  and  arrangements  whie . 
truly  in  harmony  with  modern  environ:. 
The  world  is  now  assisting,  in  the  French  fi- 
at a revival  of  the  style,  or  at  least  the  ma:. 
that  it  seems  is  to  be  called  Jacobean,  u 
enthusiasm  for  the  secular  employment  of  Gj 
is  declared  to  be  dying  out,  and  by  the  tin 
have  before  us  the  completed  display  of  i 
of  its  most  extensive  efforts,  may  well  be  coi . 
on  as  dead.  Let  us  hope  that  its  sucwi| 
however  long  or  short  its  reign,  will  not  i j 
upon  inflicting,  on  a too  long-suffering  ge  i 
tion,  every  variety  of  inconvenience  and: 
couthness  that  wa3  inflicted  upon  any  ol, 
ungracefully  and  ill-lodged  ancestors  a cei  i 
or  two  ago. 


Proposed  Metropolitan  Medical  Ass*1 
tion. — It  is  being  urged  by  some  well-ki 
men  that  the  formation  of  provident  dispeDS) 
in  various  parts  of  London,  as  a means  of  bi 
ing  immediate  medical  relief  within  the  i 
of  all  classes,  and  easing  the  overburth; 
hospitals,  is  highly  desirable,  and  that  a gem 
conference  of  all  interested  in  the  que  < 
should  be  called  at  an  early  date  to  consider 
expediency  of  establishing,  on  a broad  and 
prehensive  basis,  a central  association  forr> 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  provi: 
medical  system  throughout  the  metropolis] 
conference  will  be  held  at  the  Cannon-si 
Hotel,  on  this  Saturday,  the  21st  of  J une.  i 
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1 YOEK  HOUSE,  STEAND. 

[I  proposed  removal  of  the  water-gate  of 
tiHouse  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
h having  directed  attention  to  this  last 
i'j'  an  historic  house,  it  ruay  be  interesting 
ij|  together  a few  notes  on  the  gate  and 
iflnsion  to  which  it  was  formerly  attached, 
'site  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Strand, 

I east  by  George-street,  and  on  the  west  by 
i-street,  was  anciently  occupied  by  an  inn 
ce  originally  belonging  to  the  Bishops  of 
:h,  which  was  exchanged  in  1535  for  the 
of  St.  Bennett  Holme,  in  Norfolk,  and 
the  property  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
>lk,  who  married  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
reign  of  Mary  it  was  purchased  by  the 
ffiop  of  York,  and  called  York  House, 
i name  it  appears  to  have  subsequently 
d.  The  Archbishops  of  York  do  not  seem 
' kept  possession  of  the  house  for  any 
of  time ; for  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it 
'erted  to  the  Crown,  who  let  it  to  Lord 
Uor  Egerton,  and  afterwards  to  the  Lord 
, Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  doubtless  “ led 
wis  ” here  in  the  manner  with  which  we 
tiliar  through  Gray’s  description, 
fly  after  Bacon  took  up  his  abode  in  York 
his  son,  Francis,  the  illustrious  Lord 
n,  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
id  passed  here  his  infancy  and  childhood, 
r years  Bacon  resided  principally  at 
Inn,  but  he  still  retained  York  House, 
jbrated  here  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
h,  in  company  with  his  friends.  In  the 
aar  (1621)  he  was  created  Viscount  St. 
and  published  his  “ Novum  Organum.” 
then  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
t from  this  time  his  glory  set  for  ever, 
after  that  joyous  celebration  at  York 
le  was  stripped  of  his  offices,  disqualified 
public  service,  banished  beyond  the  pre- 
of  the  Court,  subjected  to  a fine  of 
, and  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
the  king’s  pleasure.  He  was  released 
e Tower  after  a short  detention  there, 
toes  not  appear  to  have  returned  to  York 
although  he  had  a great  desire  so  to  do, 
is  he  alleges,  in  a petition  dated  from 
bury,  he  could  have  “ company,  phy- 
conference  with  my  creditors  and  friends 
ny  debts,  and  the  necessities  of  my 
lelps  for  my  studies,  and  the  writings  I 

hand It  is  the  house,”  he  con- 

“ wherein  my  father  died,  and  wherein 
reathed,  and  where  will  I yield  up  my 
if  so  please  God,  and  the  king  will  give 
a,  though  I be  now  by  fortune  (as  the 
is)  like  a bear  in  a monk’s  hood.  At 
> money,  no  value,  shall  make  me  part 
’ The  royal  favourite  Buckingham  had 
onging  eye  upon  York  House,  and  its 
mer  was  no  more  to  possess  it.  “ If  York 
says  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  in  a letter 
l,  “ were  gone,  the  town  were  yours, 
four  straitest  shackles  cleared  off,  beside 

mfort  than  the  city  air  only If 

tit  not  speedily  with  it  you  may  defer  the 
3|iich  is  approaching  near  you,  and  disap- 
other  aims  (which  must  shortly  receive 
ft  or  never),  perhaps  now  yield  matter  of 
|nt,  although  you  may  indeed  be  as 
|jp  as  before.”  In  spite  of  this,  and  other 
jj  warnings,  Bacon  refused  to  part  with 
Ihright,  and  in  May,  1624,  an  Act  of 
1 ent  was  passed,  by  which  York  House, 
Restate  adjoining,  were  “ assured”  to  the 
*■'  whom  they  were  granted  to  Bucking- 

faingham  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  York 
1 n a magnificent  style  from  the  designs 
> Jones  ; but  of  this  there  is  no  direct 
1 0.  In  the  Fauntleroy  Pennant  in  the 
Ifuseum  is  a drawing  of  the  house,  show- 
||  water-gate,  with  three  gables  behind, 

1 in  character  to  those  shown  on  the  draw- 
•Van  den  Wyngrerde  (1543)  in  the  Bod- 
fiibrary.  It  is  true  that  contemporary 
■if8  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon ; but 
1 acult  to  suppose,  if  the  drawiug  in  the 
; ir°y  Pennant  be  authentic,  that  the 
‘ i/8man  should  have  inserted  a background 
::l  not  exist  in  the  time  the  drawing  was 

water-gate,  until  quite  recently,  has 
■ beeu  ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones,  and  has 
greatly  admired  for  its  bold  conception 
‘ ituess  of  proportion.  James  Ralph,  who 
ft  by  any  means  a partial  critic,  says 

•k  stairs  is  unquestionably  the  most 


perfect  piece  of  building,  that  does  honour  to 
the  name  of  Inigo  Jones, — it  is  planned  in  bo 
exquisite  a taste,  formed  of  such  proper  and 
elegant  decorations,  that  nothing  can  be  cen- 
sured or  added.  ’Tis  at  once  happy  in  its  situa- 
tion beyond  comparison,  and  fancied  in  a style 
exactly  suited  to  that  situation.  The  rockwork 
or  rustick  can  never  be  better  introduced  than 
in  buildings  by  the  side  of  the  water;  and, 
indeed,  ’tis  a great  question  with  me  whether  it 
ought  to  be  made  use  of  anywhere  else.”* 
Campbell  (Vitruvius  Britannicus)  says,  “ This 
gate  was  erected  by  the  first  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham when  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 
A.D.  1626,  by  Inigo  Jones,”  and  Batty  Langley, 
in  his  “Ancient  Masonry”  (1734),  has  an 
illustration  of  “ the  Tuscan  order  by  Inigo 
Jones  at  York  Stairs”  in  p.  219. 

In  1854  Mr.  George  Bailey,  the  then  curator 
of  the  Soane  Museum,  published  in  the  Builder 
(vol.  xii.,  p.  252)  an  extract  from  a MS.  account- 
book  formerly  belonging  to  Nicholas  Stone,  pre- 
served in  that  museum,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  water-gate  at  York  House  was  designed 
and  built  by  Nicholas  Stone.  In  a note  com- 
municated to  the  same  journal  in  1864  by  Mr. 
Wyatt  Papworth  (vol.  xxii.,  p.  450)  allusion  is 
made  to  this  discovery,  and  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  we  have  in  it  circumstantial  evidence 
that  Inigo  Jones  should  no  longer  have  the  credit 
of  the  design. 

A careful  examination  of  the  two  MS.  books 
formerly  belonging  to  Stone  in  the  Soane 
Museum  reveals  the  fact  that  the  evidence  that 
Stone  designed  as  well  as  built  York  Gate  rests 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  upon  the  handwriting 
of  Stone  himself,  but  upon  the  testimony  of 
Charles  Stoakos,  Stone’s  nephew,  who,  in  a 
catalogue  of  “ Some  of  ye  most  eminentt  Works 
that  my  uncle,  Mr.  Nicholas  Stone,  Senior,  did 
in  England,  in  Holland,  and  in  Scottland,”  pre- 
facing the  account-book,  enumerates  among 
other  things,  “The  Water  Gate  att  Yorke  House 
hee  desined  and  built  and  y®  Right-hand  Lion 
hee  did  fronting  yc  Thames.  Mr.  Kearns,  a 
Jarman  [i.e.,  a relation,  from  Oermanus , Lat.], 
by  maring  [marrying]  his  Sister,  did  ye  Sheo 
Lion.” 

It  appears  that  Stone  aoted  as  architect,  if  we 
credit  a subsequent  entry  in  the  same  book,  that 
“ he  deBined  Cornbury  House  in  Oxford  Shere 
hee  wut  33  jorneyes  for  whch  y®  Lord  Cornbury 
gave  him  1,0002.  well  paid.”  This  was  a large 
sum  in  those  days,  and  was  in  all  probability 
about  the  equivalent  to  the  usual  architect’s 
commission.  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1733,  was  rebuilt 
by  Kent  at  a cost  of  20,0002.,  exclusive  of  a 
sum  of  1,0002.  presented  to  the  architect  by  the 
duke.f 

It  is  significant,  however,  that,  although  the 
credit  of  the  design  of  York  Gate  is  claimed  by 
Stoakes  for  his  uncle,  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  MS.  account-books  of  the  circumstance, 
although  there  are  very  minute  entries  of  all 
transactions  entered  into  by  Stone  between  the 
years  1630  and  1641.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  Stone  designed  the  gate  between  the  year 
1626  (when  York  House  came  into  the  hands  of 
Buckingham)  and  the  year  1630,  when  the  MS. 
entries  in  the  account-book  commence,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  a man  who  was  so  precise  as 
Stone  was,  judging  from  the  minute  details  of 
his  accounts,  should  not  have  left  any  memo- 
randum of  a work  so  important  as  the  additions 
to  York  House  must  undoubtedly  have  been. 
If  Jones  rebuilt  York  House  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  left  such  a picturesque 
feature  as  the  water-gate  to  be  designed  and 
built  by  the  master- mason  who  was  at  that 
time  carrying  out  his  design  for  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall.  The  probability  is  that 
Jones  was  not  so  employed,  and  assuming  this 
we  have  to  overcome  the  difficulty  that  the 
design  of  the  gate  has  always  been  a’tributed 
to  him,  and  was  never  questioned  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Stoakes  memorandum  a few  years 
ago.  Stoakes’s  catalogue  of  his  uncle’s  works  is 
only  to  be  relied  upon  in  so  far  as  it  is  corrobo- 
rated by  other  evidence.  Thus  he  includes  in 
the  list  of  works  his  uncle  “ did,”  as  he  calls  it, 
the  Banqueting-room  at  Whitehall,  the  Chapel 
at  St.  James’s  House,  and  the  Stairs  and  Water 
Gate  at  Somerset  House,  all  of  which  we  know 
to  be  Inigo  Jones’s  designs,  although  carried 
out  by  Stone. 

The  large  sum  received  for  Cornbury  House 
is  somewhat  of  a stumbling-block,  but  there 

* Criticil  Review  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  LondoD, 
p,  40,  edition  1734. 

f Cuuningham’s  “Handbook  of  London,”  p.  12. 


seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  water-gate 
is  not  Jones’s  design,  and  that  it  was  carried  out 
by  Stone  in  the  same  manner  as  the  designs  for 
Whitehall  and  elsewhere.  The  stone  gateway 
on  the  east  side  of  Holland  House,  Kensington, 
is  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  carved  by 
Nicholas  Stone,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
Forsyth  of  his  day.  He  was  almost  exclusively 
occupied  in  the  designing  and  setting  up  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  of  which  he  executed  a 
very  large  number  in  his  time,  and  although  he 
may  have  occasionally  acted  as  architect  by  the 
desire  of  a patron,  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  he  practised  habitually  as  an  archi- 
tect, or  that  he  was  capable  of  producing  such 
an  unmistakable  masterpiece  as  the  water-gate 
of  York  House,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  Inigo 
Jones’s  heavy  hand  and  marked  Palladian  pro- 
clivities. The  arrangement  of  the  plan  is 
remarkable,  and  the  mouldings  agree  with  the 
few  examples  of  Inigo  Jones’s  works  extant  in 
London. 

Leigh  Hunt  in  “ The  Town : its  Memorable 
Characters  and  Events,”  remarks, — “ The  reader 
who  should  go  down  Buckingham-street,  and 
contemplate  the  spot  which  Inigo  Jones  and  the 
trees  have  beautified,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  many  different  spirits  that  have  passed 
through  this  spot, — the  romantic  Suffolk;  the 
correct  Egerton  ; the  earth- moving  Bacon  ; the 
first  Buckingham,  with  a spirit  equal  to  his  for- 
tunes ; the  second,  witty,  but  selfish,  who 
lavished  them  away  ; and  all  the  visitors,  of  so 
many  different  qualities,  which  these  men  must 
have  had,  crowding  or  calmly  moving  to  the 
gate  across  the  water,  in  quiet  or  in  jollity, 
clients,  philosophers,  poets,  courtiers,  mistresses, 
gallant  masques,  tho  romance  of  Charles  I.’s 
reign,  and  the  gaudy  l-evelry  of  Charles  II.  A 
little  spot  remains,  with  a few  trees,  and  a 
graceful  piece  of  art,  and  the  river  flowing  as 
calmly  as  meditation.” 

At  York  House  Buckingham  lived  until  his 
assassination  by  Felton,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  his  more  notorious  son.  It  was 
then  leased  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
whose  son,  Algernon,  had  not  yet  married  the 
heiress  of  Suffolk,  and  received  with  her  the 
magnificent  town-house  known  as  Northumber- 
land House,  together  with  its  furniture,  pictures, 
&c.,  for  the  annual  rent  of  3502.  Under  the  Pro- 
tectorate the  house  was  apparently  considered 
public  property,  and  was  bestowed  on  Fairfax 
as  a reward  for  his  services  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary cause.  The  heiress  of  that  nobleman 
married  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
extravagant  enough  to  maintain  two  town- 
houses  within  a few  yards  of  each  other,  and 
York  House  thus  reverted  to  its  former  owners. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  duke  being  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  sold  the  site  of 
York  House  for  building  purposes,  and  the 
ground  was  intersected  by  streets,  and  assumed 
the  aspect  in  which  we  now  see  it.  Of-alley 
has  disappeared,  but  George-street,  Villiers- 
street,  Duke-street,  and  Buckingham-street  re- 
main to  this  day,  and,  with  the  water-gate,  are 
the  sole  relics  to  remind  one  of  the  former 
splendours  of  the  place. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

It  is  not  without  some  degree  of  reason  that 
the  French  pride  themselves  on  their  power  of 
perfecting  those  ideas  and  inventions  that  reaeh 
them  from  abroad.  The  instructive  value  of  the 
recently-organised  exhibition  of  drawings  by 
the  old  masters  has  been  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  excellent  feature  which  wo  in  England 
would  do  well  to  imitate,  and  which  could  not 
fail  to  please  a great  many  people.  MM.  Dreyfus 
and  Ephrussi,  the  active  organisers  of  the  ex- 
hibition at  the  Beaux  Arts,  in  connexion  with 
the  “ Society  des  Promenades  artistiques  et 
scientifiques,”  founded  some  two  years  ago, 
invited,  not  long  since,  M.  Philippe  Burtv,  tho 
well-known  art-critic,  to  deliver  a peripatetic 
lecture  on  the  drawings  by  the  Fx-ench  masters. 
Thanks  to  the  electric  light,  the  exhibition  of 
old  masters  is  open  every  night  till  eleven 
o’clock,  and  on  the  evening  in  question  more 
than  400  guests  were  present  at  M.  Burty’s 
lecture,  such  was  the  success  of  which  that 
another  discourse  on  the  Italian  masters  is 
shortly  to  take  place.  It  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that,  within  the  limit  of  a paragraph, 
M.  Burty’s  able  comments  can  be  resumed. 
From  the  early  illumiuatoi’s  of  tho  fifteenth  cen- 
tury  down  to  Prud’hou,  the  lecturer  passed, 
supplying  a mass  of  amusing  information  and 
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anecdote  in  the  livep  and  processes  of  each. 
But  the  remarks  on  the  artists  of  the  last 
century  were  received  with  the  most  attention 
and  favour,  especially  when  M.  Burty  spoke  of 
Watteau,  Boucher,  and  Lancret,  held  in  such 
discredit  a generation  since;  then,  Boucher  was 
looked  upon  as  little  else  than  a polisson,  and 
Watteau’s  famous  “Voyage  & Cy there”  was 
consigned  to  a corner  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  where  it  served  as  a target  for  the  bread 
pills  of  the  pupils.  Now,  however,  the  public 
taste  (shall  we  say  fashion  P)  has  changed  ; the 
slightest  sketch  or  engraved  vignette,  by  a 
French  master  of  the  last  century,  is  paid  for  at 
an  exaggerated  sum ; but  whether  M.  Burty  is 
right  or  wrong  in  not  hesitating  to  state  that 
Boucher  in  his  style  was  as  great  a decorator 
as  Raffaelle,  we  are  not  about  to  discuss.  We 
have  chiefly  mentioned  the  success  of  this  peri- 
patetic lecture  of  M.  Burty  among  the  old 
masters,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  an  excel- 
lent idea  that  might,  with  no  small  degree  of 
profit,  be  carried  out  in  our  own  Burlington 
House  or  Grosvenor  Gallery  Winter  Exhibitions. 
We  cannot  think,  indeed,  that  such  an  emi- 
nently practical  innovation  will  be  lost  upon 
promoters  of  artistic  study. 

While  speaking  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
many  connoisseurs  in  England  will  be  grieved  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  a well-known  print  col- 
lector, M.  Maherault,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  long  period 
M.  Maherault  has  stocked  his  well-arranged 
folios  with  numerous  original  drawings  of  the 
eighteenth-century  French  masters,  and  doubt- 
less the  Hdtel  Drouot  will  shortly  announce,  for 
next  season,  the  sale  of  the  late  collector’s 
treasures,  among  which  are  known  to  exist 
some  choice  Fragonards,  Gravelots,  Marilliors, 
Cochins,  Bouchers,  Prud’hons,  and  Moreau  le 
Jeune,  of  which  latter  artist  M.  Maherault  was 
the  pupil. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Formation  of  an  Inventory  of  the  Artistic 
Treasures  of  France,  fonnded,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, some  time  Bince,  there  is  every 
possibility  that  the  contents  of  the  smallest 
collections  scattered  throughout  the  country 
will  be  made  known  to  the  Commission.  Already 
the  work  has  produced  excellent  results.  The 
labours  of  many  of  the  numerous  local  artistic 
and  archaeological  societies  have  been  regulated 
on  a uniform  method,  and  by  their  aid  are  being 
rapidly  registered  scrupulously  all  the  historical 
artistic  treasures  which  France  possesses,  and, 
so  to  speak,  are  thus  kept  the  minutes  of  all  the 
acquisitions  of  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
volumes  of  the  catalogue  already  published  are, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  liberally  sent  to  all  public 
libraries  who  apply  to  the  proper  authorities, 
and  in  this  manner  the  knowledge  of  the  system 
pursued  is  propagated  far  and  wide.  Is  it  not 
time,  we  would  ask,  that  England  should  com- 
plete a similar  catalogue  ? Is  it,  we  wonder, 
owing  to  this  energetic  campaign  that  a number 
of  the  warehoused  treasures  of  the  Louvre  are 
to  be  shortly  displayed  ? Certain  it  is  that,  as 
was  the  case  a few  years  since  in  our  National 
Gallery,  the  cellars  of  the  Louvre  contain  many 
interesting  works  hidden  away  from  the  public 
gaze.  To  those  familiar  with  the  grand  old 
palace,  it  is  known  that  various  deserted  halls 
at  present  encumbered  with  easels  and  can- 
vasses, are  scattered  about  in  more  than  one 
direction.  Report  speaks  of  the  till  now  sacredly 
closed  Salle  des  jStats  as  the  future  show-room  : 
let  us  hope  so,  for  from  the  hasty  glance  that 
we  have  had  of  this  hall,  we  prophesy  that  its 
noble  proportions,  together  with  its  historic 
interest,  and  the  treasures  it  will  contain,  will 
render  it  the  most  popular  annexe  of  the  great 
collection  of  the  Louvre. 

While  speaking  of  the  treasures  of  the  French 
museums,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  M.  Turquet, 
the  Uoder-Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts,  has  commissioned  a number  of  artists 
to  reproduce  in  etching  most  of  the  famous 
pictures  of  the  museums.  If  these  etchings  are 
faithfully  executed,  and  with  the  power  of  which 
the  etching-needle  as  an  interpreter  of  artistic 
thought  is  capable,  we  shall  have  placed  within 
our  reach  a valuable  addition  to  our  portfolios  ; 
but  we  fear  that  patronage  by  the  State  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  rather  than  promote 
the  object. 

The  French  papers  are  now  filled  with  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  Literary  Congress  at  London, 
and  it  would  be  ungracious  not  to  thank  M. 
Pag&3  of  the  National  for  the  graphic  and 
amusing  letters  he  sends  home  from  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  In  one  of  these  the  banquet  at 


the  Mansion  House  was  most  carefully  sketched, 
but  the  writer’s  curiosity  was  much  roused  by 
the  so-called  “ Egyptian  Hall.”  “ I do  not 
know  why  it  is  so  named,”  he  remarks,  “ for  I 
saw  in  it  nothing  Egyptian,  except — M.  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps.”  More  than  one  visitor  to  the 
Mansion  House  has  been  puzzled  by  this  matter 
also,  but  readers  of  the  Builder  have  been  told 
before  now  that  the  Egyptian  Hall  was  so  called 
because  in  its  proportions  it  was  made  to 
correspond  with  the  Egyptian  Hall  described  by 
Vitruvius. 

The  mention  of  VitrHvius  brings  us  to  the 
meeting  of  the  seventh  session  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Congress  on  the  16th  inst.  ; the  pro- 
gramme comprising  visits  to  tho  Municipal 
Apprentices’  School  an  La  Villette ; the  national 
manufacture  at  Sevres ; the  Municipal  College, 
Chaptal ; and  a number  of  lectures  by  MM. 
Hemard,  8edile,  Achille  Lucas,  Hermant,  Charles 
Lucas  (the  secretary  of  the  Commission),  Trelat, 
and  Ravaisson.  The  congress,  by  the  time  this 
is  published,  will  be  drawing  to  a close,  and  on 
Saturday,  the  21st,  will  conclude  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  medals  and  a dinner  at  the  Grand 
Hdtel.  


THE  RIGHT  TO  AIR. 

In  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher’s  recently-published 
littlo  book  on  “ Light  and  Air,”  * a handy  work 
which  we  may  say,  en  passant,  is  clearly  and 
concisely  written,  but  which  would  be  more 
valuable  if  references  were  given  to  the  legal 
decisions  quoted  in  it,  the  writer  poiuts  out  that 
some  persons  consider  that  there  can  be  no  claim 
for  air  as  distinguished  from  light.  That  is  to 
say,  that  a house-owner  cannot  bring  an  action 
against  his  neighbour  for  preventing  the  flow  of 
air  to  his  house,  whilst  he  has  a legal  remedy  if 
the  light  which  enters  by  his  windows  is  ob- 
structed. Mr.  Fletcher,  however,  basing  his 
opinion  upon  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Locock  Webb, 
Q.C.,  before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
seems  to  consider  that  there  does  exist  a cause 
of  action  for  the  obstruction  of  air;  at  least,  this 
is  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  this  some- 
what ambiguous  sentence  (p.  8),  “it  will  there- 
fore be  apparent  that  the  surveyor  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  question  of  air.”  But  since  this  ques- 
tion of  the  obstruction  of  the  air  of  a building  is 
one  of  such  considerable  importance,  we  may 
fairly  give  a short  space  to  its  discussion,  having 
in  view  the  case  of  Bryant  v.  Lefevre,  recently 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  is  re- 
ported in  the  current  numbers  of  the  several 
law  reports  (4  L.  R.,  C.  P.  D.,  App.,  p.  172; 
48  L.  J.,  C.  P.  D.,  App.,  380). 

We  may  shortly  say,  then,  that  in  our  judgment, 
considering  the  several  legal  decisions  which 
have  to  do  with  this  point,  a man  has  no  legal 
right  to  the  air  apart  from  the  light.  This  may 
seem  to  many  a startling  proposition,  especially 
as  the  air  may  be  considered  a more  vital  ele- 
ment than  the  light,  but  that  this  is  the  present 
state  of  the  law  we  have  really  very  little  doubt. 
Taking  the  last  case,  that  of  Bryant  v.  Lefevre, 
we  find  the  following  sentence  in  Lord  Justice 
Cotton’s  judgment : — “ Cases  to  prevent  or  to 
claim  damages  for  interference  with  ancient 
lights  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  cases  of  light 
and  air,  and  the  right  relied  on  as  a right  to 
the  access  of  light  and  air.  But  this  is  in- 
accurate. The  cases,  as  a rule,  relate  solely  to 
the  interference  with  the  access  of  light,  and  in 
no  case  has  any  injunction  been  granted  to 
restrain  interference  with  the  access  of  air.” 
Now  this  is  about  as  definite  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  an  able  judge,  and  a judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  as  it  is  possible  to  find,  and 
after  it  we  must  receive  very  overwhelming 
proofs  that  the  proposition  which  we  have  laid 
down  is  incorrect  before  we  can  consider  the 
law  to  be  otherwise  than  we  have  stated.  The 
facts  in  Bryant  v.  Lefevre  were  very  simple, 
and  they  must  be  noticed  as  affording  examples 
of  the  legal  doctrine.  The  plaintiff  set  out  that 
for  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  circum- 
stances complained  of  he  had  always  had  a free 
access  of  air  to  his  chimneys,  which  were  on 
the  side  of  his  house  next  to  the  building  of  the 
defendants,  and  that  about  the  month  of  June, 
1876,  the  defendants  raised  the  walls  of  their 
house  so  high,  and  put  stacks  of  timber  on  the 
roof  of  it,  so  as  to  interfere  with  and  prevent 
the  free  access  of  air  to  the  plaintiff’s  chimneys. 
Thus  a proper  draught  was  prevented,  the 
plaintiff  could  not  fully  use  his  chimneys, 

* Light  and  Air:  a Text-book  for  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors. By  Banister  Fletcher.  London  B.  T.  Batsford. 
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and  the  house  was  in  consequence  lessei^ 
value.  But  on  the  statement  of  facts  the 4 
of  Appeal  came  to  the  conclusion  tbjj 
plaintiff  could  not  recover  any  da;, 
because,  though  he  had  a right  to  tlj 
yet  it  was  a right  subject  to  the  rip, 
adjoining  ewners  to  use  their  property  [ 
various  ways  in  which  property  is  comv 
and  lawfully  used.  In  other  words,  Mr.  lij 
had  no  indefeasible  right  to  have  the  ad 
mitted  full  access  to  his  house,  as  he  wonli. 
in  the  case  of  light  if  by  the  loss  of  sucH 
he  would  have  been  substantially  injurei 
in  such  a case  the  legal  presumption  off 
grant  cannot  arise,  because  there  can  be  di 
sibility  of  proventing  the  right  from  aria: 
can  be  done  in  the  case  of  a right  of  \i 
stopping  it  up.  Therefore  this  last  case  se , 
put  any  doubt  at  rest  in  regard  to  the  rt 
air.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone,  becausei; 
year  1863,  the  case  of  Webb  v.  Bird  was  u 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  ouo 
by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  (10  C.  B.,  N.  S; 
13  C.  B.,  N.  S.,  841).  In  that  instance  Mr.'t 
was  the  owner  of  a windmill,  which  ha  j 
built  in  1829,  and  in  1861  a school-hon 
been  erected  twenty-five  yards  off,  by  ,i 
the  current  of  air  from  that  quarter  w 
vented  from  reaching  the  mill,  and  consei  t 
its  value  was  lessened.  Here,  again,  thsj 
were  of  opinion  that  no  right  to  the  air  (, 
The  Prescription  Act,  2 & 3 Will.  IV.,  c.  t| 
did  not  apply,  and  s.  3 of  the  same  11 
by  expressly  naming-light  tacitly  excluded, 
lost  grant  could  not  be  presumed,  there  1' 
common  law  right  to  the  air,  and  so  the  fi 
could  have  no  right  of  action  at  all  agafc. 
person  who  built  the  school-house.  ? 
further,  two  cases,  which  were  deci 
Medimval  times,  were  shown  bythejuijf 
to  have  no  weight,  so  that  we  now  have  w 
this  case  of  Webb  v.  Bird,  but  the  even, 
important  one  of  Bryant  v.  Lefevre,  0 
regard  to  the  increase  of  building  operate 
But  there  is  another  case  to  which  w. 
refer,  because  it  still  further  elucidate 
principle  involved.  It  is  the  case  of  Dent) 
Auc  ion  Mart  Company,  2 L.  R.,  Eq.,  238, 4 
in  1866  by  Lord  Hatherley,  then  Vice-chn 
Wood.  The  observation  in  the  judgnu 
which  we  wish  to  draw  attention  is  as  folL 
(p.  252)  “ Another  part  of  the  case  is  thisii 
is  a staircase  lighted  in  a certain  mar 
windows  which,  when  opened,  admit  aiii 
defendants  are  about  to  Rhut  up  these  w | 
as  in  a box  with  a lid  off,  by  a wall  aboi 
or  9 ft.  distant  and  some  45  ft.  high,  and: 
circumscribed  place  they  propose  to  pn, 
water-closets.  There  are  difficulties  abet 
case  of  air  as  distinguished  from  that  ot  1 
but  the  Court  has  interfered  to  prevent  tii 
obstruction  of  all  circnlation  of  air;  8;« 
introduction  of  three  water-closets  intoacii 
space  of  this  description  is,  I think,  an  it 
ence  with  air  which  this  Court  will  recognisti 
ground  of  nuisance.  This  is  perhaps  the  J 
ground  on  which  to  place  the  interference*! 
Court,  although  in  decrees  the  words  ligd 
air  are  often  inserted  together  as  if  thetd 
went  pari  passu.”  Therefore,  this  jadji* 
though  not  delivered  in  such  precise  te  ‘ 
that  of  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  to  which  w 
already  alluded,  comes  in  substance  to  tbd 
thing,  that  it  is  incorrect  to  suppose  tW 
right  to  light  and  the  right  to  air  restu1 
same  foundation,  and  that  persons  haven 
rights  to  both  these  elements.  Withor1 
confirmation  of  the  judgment  in  Bryit 
Lefevre  one  might  have  some  doubt  whe<T 
place  complete  reliance  on  the  dictum  cl' 
Hatherley,  but  coupling  them  together 
adding  also  the  decision  in  the  Windmi 1 
it  seems  to  be  obvious  that  a house-owin 
no  right  to  air  alone.  And  it  should  be  Hr 
pointed  out  that  in  Dent  v.  The  Auction 
Company  the  main  ground  of  action  wit 
prevention  of  light,  and  that  the  question 
was  a wholly  subsidiary  one. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  th£ 
general  rule,  which  at  present  seems  to  nl 
clearly  settled,  may  have  an  exception  iti* 
is  an  express  grant  or  covenant  not  to  in  < 
with  the  passage  of  air  over  neighbouring 
perty,  which  may  be  enforced  again;* 
grantor  or  covenantor  or  against  his  assign 
notice.  Moreover,  there  is  also  a subn 
point  which  may  yet  prove  another  excf 
that  is,  when  there  has  been  an  uninter, 
flow  of  air  through  a definite  aperture" 
neighbour’s  property.  After  Lord  Ha 
judgment,  this  even  seems  to  be  questio 
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ijiay  yet  prove  a point  of  some  import- 
Jrelation  to  the  ventilation  of  manufac- 
H'  workshops.  Having,  therefore,  regard 

I decisions,  and  to  others  subsidiary  to 
hich  we  have  not  touched  upon,  it  is  clear 
longer  to  speak  of  rights  to  light  and 
fbns  for  obstructing  light  and  air,  and  so 
jjoupliug  these  two  elements,  as  has 
r been  done  by  lawyers,  architects,  and 
Jl,  is  not  only  inaccurate,  but  is  an  in- 
i?  which  should  not  continue,  because  it 
lading.  Loose  forms  of  speech  are  often 
jjint  and  harmless,  but  when  they  convey 
j»ons  which  are  not  only  wrong,  but  may 
iijurious  consequences,  the  sooner  pre- 
rn  respect  to  such  points  arises  in 
3 the  better  will  it  be  for  all  parties 
)d.  Before  this  last  case  of  Bryant  v. 
it  was  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  keep 
iraseology  which  gave  expression  to  an 
very  generally  current.  But  after 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
pax-ing  it  with  the  preceding  cases,  there 
o doubt  that  we  must  cease  to  consider 
o light  and  air  as  one  and  the  same 
Fortunately,  where  buildings  interfere 
they  will,  in  cities  at  least,  usually  sub- 
y diminish  the  amount  of  light,  so  that, 
instances,  the  protection  of  the  right 
will  equally  be  a protection  to  the  ap- 
of  the  air.  But  in  all  cases  in  which 
seek  to  obtain  compensation  for  a depri- 
f the  full  flow  of  air,  it  is  obvious  that 
l obtain  no  aid  from  the  latest  decisions 
ind  in  the  reports  of  our  law  courts. 


LRLES  BLANC  ON  THE  OLD 
MASTERS. 

eries  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters 
iibited  at  the  Paris  Roole  des  Beaux 
id  which  has  been  reviewed  in  these 
, has  called  forth  much  criticism  from 
len  who  are  considered  by  the  public, 
emselves,  to  be  authoritative  art-critics, 
nt  among  those  whose  claims  are  be- 
spute  is  M.  Charles  Blanc,  who  has 
an  essay  on  the  value  of  the  series  now 
ir  the  public  eye,  from  an  educational 
view.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  repro- 
5 essay,  but  wo  may  fairly  give  a sum- 
this  critic’s  ideas  on  the  characteristics 
thibition.  He  selects  for  special  notice 
is  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo, 

),  and  Prud’hon ; and  in  opening  his 
le  is  emphatic  respecting  the  advantages 
itudent  to  be  derived  from  a conscien- 
samination  of  the  six  hundred  and 
one  drawings  now  placed  within  the 
their  observations.  When  the  Btudent 
re  him,  says  M.  Blanc,  the  figure  of  a 
in  the  attitude  of  imploring,  such  as 
r example,  attributed  to  the  pencil  of 
Lippi,  he  recognises  that  the  hands 
from  memory  have  more  refinement 
> than  those  drawn  from  nature,  the 
eing  that  memory  always  idealises,  and 
stalls  that  are  not  essentially  charac- 
Nature  gives  a charm  to  the  human 
particularising  ; memory  gives  it  a eer- 
ie and  dignity,  by  idealising.  It  is  ex- 
y curious  to  note,  in  examining  these 
p s,  how  nature  makes  one  or  two  attempts 
joringing  forth  a commanding  genius, 
ibrodneing  Leonardo  da  Vinci  she  tried 
Intice  hand  at  Verrochio;  before  pro- 
fMichelangelo  she  made  a rough  sketch, 
He,  in  Orcagna,  and  then  in  Luca  Sig- 

■ngh  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  work  bears 
ices  of  his  precursors,  he  is  one  of  the 
1 of  masters.  He  does  not  speak  with  a 
L'uscan  accent, — his  is  the  universal 
|e  which  will  be  understood  in  all 
'is  and  in  all  times,  as  will  the  work  of 
fi'tti  and  of  Raffaelle.  That  which  is 
hr  Florentine  in  Da  Vinci  is  the  grace, 
Witness,  the  ease  of  his  style.  He  was 
1 meditating  over  his  work ; his  long 
Nature  had  led  him  to  implant  it  in  his 
1 tion  ; and  while  he  was  talking  to  his 
: or  pupils  he  was  always  sketching 
lot  armed  soldiers,  warriors  on  horseback 
| ig  for  combat,  or  leading  an  attack  ; 
n on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  he  would 
1 a woman’s  smile,  or  the  rounded  limbs 
ifant,  or  a machine  of  his  own  invention, 

• icature.  His  project  for  his  picture  of 
Jloration  of  the  Magi,”  which  remains 
ed  at  Florence,  is  exceedingly  interest-  ^ 


ing ; one  can  watch  the  gradual  growth  upon 
paper  of  the  scheme  of  the  picture ; one  can 
trace  each  figure,  and  see  how  carefully  they  are 
followed  out.  All  the  changes  wrought  by  the 
Renaissance  are  exemplified  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  He  invented  the  poetry  of  shade,  the 
chiaroscuro  of  the  general  effect ; he  can  see 
the  changes  that  painting  will  undergo  in  the 
search  for  effect,  and  he  paves  the  way  for  it. 
There  are  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  now 
three  studies  of  one  theme,  “ Victor  placing  a 
Buckler  on  a Trophy.”  One  of  these  sketches 
of  Victory  is  powerfully  shaded,  and  the  effect 
is  that  of  a suddenly  acquired  gift  of  giving  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  artist.  In  this  heroic 
sketch,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  proclaims  the  elo- 
quence of  shadows : he  anticipates  Correggio ; 
he  prophesies  Rembrandt ; he  announces,  three 
centuries  beforehand,  the  coming  of  Prud’hon. 

M.  Blanc  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  on  this 
subject,  and  he  branches  off  here  into  an  account 
of  two  happy  hours  he  spent  at  Windsor,  when 
the  Queen’s  librarian  showed  him  the  port- 
folios (and  allowed  him  to  look  over  them) 
containing  a number  of  drawings  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Michelangelo.  He  felt,  he  says, 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  two  great 
men  of  genius  in  art.  One  had  probed  the 
deepest  secrets  of  nature,  the  other  had  created 
for  himself  a special  nature  borne  to  a height 
that  was  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  mind. 
Leonardo’s  drawings  represented  human  physio- 
logy with  a scientific  skill  that  was  incompre- 
hensible in  an  artist.  There  were  touches  in  his 
drawings  of  human  figures  like  those  used  by 
the  architect  to  indicate  the  woi’kings  of  the 
construction,  the  thickness  of  certain  points, 
the  solidity  of  this,  the  adjustment  of  the  other. 
The  human  form  divine  was  drawn  with  that 
scientific  exactitude  that  is,  in  itself,  an  art. 
Michelangelo’s  sketches  produced  an  effect  of  a 
different  kind.  The  librarian  showed  M.  Blanc, 
one  by  one,  the  drawings  that  had  been  made 
as  studies  of  a Resurrection,  and  these  drawings 
strongly  resembled,  says  M.  Blanc,  those  that 
Mr.  Malcolm  has  been  kind  enough  to  lend,  and 
that  are  now  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Rcole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  The  Saviour  is  no  longer  a god 
rising  from  his  grave  like  a phantom  draped  in 
a shroud.  He  is  an  athletic  hei-o,  a Hercules, 
who  has  been  buried  during  his  sleep,  and  who 
wakes  up  in  violent  indignation,  pusliing  back 
the  stone  from  the  sepnlchi-o  with  a blow  of 
his  shoulder.  “The  Fall  of  Phaeton,” of  which 
there  is  a specimen  in  Paris,  sent  from  Mr. 
Malcolm’s  collection,  greatly  pleased  M.  Blanc, 
and  calls  forth  a remark  from  him  that  Michel- 
angelo makes  more  effect  with  a pen  than  with 
a pencil.  In  Michelangelo’s  hand  the  pen  is 
invaluable, — it  defines  the  outlines  and  accen- 
tuates them,  it  hollows  out  the  thinnesses  of 
flesh,  it  veils  the  nude  by  defining  the  muscles, 
the  bones,  the  tendons.  Michelangelo  was  the 
precursor  of  the  engraver.  M.  Blanc  is  of 
opinion  that  Michelangelo’s  drawings  put  those 
of  all  other  artists,  with  the  exception  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  into  the  shade.  Even 
Raffaelle,  he  thinks,  is  weakened  by  comparison 
with  so  terrible  a master.  And  yet  Raffaelle’s 
drawings  are  exquisite,  and  when  one  has 
recovei-ed  from  the  violent  impression  left  by 
the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  painter  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  it  is  clear  that  Raffaelle  was 
the  offspring  of  a luminous  and  sovereign 
eclecticism.  He  was  the  resumd  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  if  anything  be  wanting  in 
him  it  is  “ the  charm  of  a single  fault.”  In  his 
care  to  exaggerate  nothing  he  has  hit  upon  a 
perfection  of  style  that  is  at  first  chilling  in  its 
effect,  and  the  delights  of  which  only  reach  the 
mind  after  long  study.  Luca  Signorelli  was  a 
Michelangelo  in  the  rough ; Raffaelle  is  a 
Michelangelo  softened,  humanised,  excellent  in 
all  points,  discreet  in  abundance,  measured  in 
grandeur,  temperate  in  poetic  idea. 

Says  Charles  Blanc,  in  concluding  his  pleasant 
essay,  of  which  we  have  given  the  prominent 
points, — “ A gallery  of  such  drawings  is  worth 
a museum  full  of  paintings  to  the  historian  of 
art  and  aesthetics.  The  Spanish  school  in  its 
gloomy  realism  is  thoroughly  represented  by  the 
drawings  of  Velasquez,  of  Zurbaran,  of  Goya ; 
and  the  museums  of  Berlin,  of  Nuremberg,  of 
Munich,  of  Vienna,  could  not  give  a better  idea 
of  German  art  than  do  the  drawings  of  Diirer, 
of  Balding,  of  Beham,  of  Holbein.  Colour  could 
add  little  to  the  artistic  worth  of  these  por- 
traits, which  seem  to  be  like  masterpieces  of 
Da  Vinci’s  transplanted  to  Germany.  Then 
there  are  the  inimitable  drawings  of  Rubens, 
of  Vandyck,  of  Teniers,  of  Adrian  Ostade,  of 


Rembrandt.  Rembrandt  is  a poet  in  his  paint- 
ings. He  refines  and  improves  and  gives  inte- 
rest to  everything  ho  touches.  That  which 
others  would  render  absurd  he  renders  sublime.” 
Turning  to  the  French  school,  M.  Blanc  says 
emphatically  that  Prud’hon,  Ingres,  and  Poussin 
are  the  only  artists  whose  drawings  can  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  those  of  all 
the  great  Florentine  masters,  and  he  gives 
Prud’hon  the  place  of  honour  among  the  three, 
commending  especially  Prud’hon’s  lightness  and 
grace,  by  which  the  severity  of  Minerva  is 
softened,  the  sternness  of  Justice  modified.  The 
outlines  of  his  drawings  are  vague : the  eye 
perceives  only  the  roundness  of  the  figures  he 
draws,  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  atlitudes,  the 
beauty  of  the  faces.  M.  Blanc  has  seen  no  more 
lovely  faces  in  the  whole  raDge  of  his  artistic 
experience  than  the  faces  of  the  Bacchantes 
who  are  plucking  grapes  in  company  with  Cupids 
and  Fauns,  as  rendered  by  M.  Prud’hon. 

And  with  this  tribute  to  his  countryman 
M.  Blanc  brings  his  observations  to  a close. 


THE  NEW  CANAL. 

With  the  successful  completion  of  the  once- 
reputed  impossible  Suez  Canal  still  a matter  of 
but  yesterday  ; with  the  proposal  for  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  great  African  Continent  at  present 
under  serious  consideration  ; there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  the  nineteenth  century,  before  its 
close,  will  mark  its  passage  by  the  solution 
of  one  more  great  engineering  problem,  the 
piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Already  the  subject  of  innumerable  scientific 
discussions,  of  serious  doubts,  but  at  all  times 
admitted  to  be  of  almost  imperative  necessity, 
the  bold  proposal  to  separate  the  two  Americas 
and  unite  the  huge  basins  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  Oceans,  has  at  length  been  brought 
under  practical  discussion. 

On  the  15th  of  last  May  the  International 
Congress  for  the  Study  of  the  Inter-oceanic 
Canal  held  its  first  meeting  at  Pan’s  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  at  the  Societe  de 
Geographie.  England  (in  the  persons  of  Sir 
John  Stokes*  and  Sir  John  Hawkshaw),  France, 
America,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
several  other  countries,  among  these  China, — 
strange  to  say,  not  Japan, — were  ably  repre- 
sented, and  on  the  various  commissions  might 
have  been  recognised  more  than  one  familiar 
name  in  the  scientific  world  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, united  under  the  ever-energetic  and 
earnest  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal,  M.  de 
Lesseps. 

The  two  Americas,  North  and  South,  as  a 
glance  at  the  most  elementary  map  will  suffice 
to  show,  are  connected  by  a narrow  strip  of 
land,  the  breadth  of  which  at  certain  points 
barely  exceeds  thirty  miles, — a narrow  wall, 
which  stands  between  and  separates  the  two 
enormous  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
But  narrow  as  is  this  strip  of  land,  its  existence 
obliges  those  ships  which  sail  from  Europe  to 
the  western  coast  of  America,  and  inversely,  to 
sail  round  the  whole  of  South  America  by  Capo 
Horn,  and  thus  make  a voyage  of  several  months 
through  extreme  latitudes  of  heat  and  cold  ; in 
the  same  manner  as  the  existence  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  formerly  doubled  the  distance  of  India 
for  our  ships. 

More  than  once  the  proposal  has  been  made 
to  pierce  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  of  which  a 
chain  of  mountains  forms  the  backbone  ; but, 
insignificant  as  is  their  height,  from  their  slopes 
flow,  on  one  side  to  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other  to 
the  Pacific,  rivers,  the  sources  of  which  in  more 
than  one  instance  are  so  near  to  each  other  that 
the  rumble  of  their  falls  may  be  heard  at  the 
same  moment.  A simple  channel  would  suffice 
to  unite  them,  and  make  the  two  great  Americas 
two  distinct  islands;  indeed,  according  to 
report,  this  channel  has  been  already  several 
times  cut. 

Between  the  Perico,  an  affluent  of  the  San 
Juan,  and  the  Raspadura,  an  affluent  of  the 
Atrato,  the  one  a tributary  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
other  of  the  Pacific,  Don  Raphael-Antonio  de 
Cereso  and  Don  Francisco  Sea  dug  one  day,  to 
mark  out  the  properties  they  managed,  a ditch, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  was  filled  with  a 
muddy  stagnant  liquid,  which  neither  of  the  two 
basins  can  claim  for  itself  alone.  This  is  the 
canal  del  prete,  by  means  of  which,  on  more 

* In  the  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on 
June  9th,  Sir  John  Stokes  was  elected  member  of  the 
section  of  Physics  by  forty-four  votes  to  four  given  to 
Professor  Tyndall. 
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than  one  occasion,  canoes  have  been  able  to  pass 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  In  reality,  there- 
fore, the  isthmus  is  already  pierced,  but  the 
means  by  which  even  a canoe  can  barely  pass 
is  hardly  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  isthmus 
is  traversed  by  depressions  the  altitude  of 
which  scarcely,  exceeds  some  ten  yards  or  so 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  now  this  state- 
ment is  proved  to  be  in  no  way  founded  on  fact. 
Numerous  studies  on  the  geology  and  topo- 
graphy of  Central  America  have  been  com- 
menced, and  the  country  is  well  known  ; and  it 
was  from  this  circumstance  that  seven  projects 
were  laid  before  the  International  Congress  for 
their  consideration.  Some  proposed  a simple 
canal,  others  a canal  with  a system  of  locks : 
the  latter  proposal  being  soon  set  aside.  For 
the  simple  canal,  two  further  questions  had  to  be 
decided, — whether  the  canal  should  be  open,  or 
should  pass  through  a tunnel.  From  the  first, 
it  was  evident  that  the  former  system  met  with 
most  favour,  though  its  expense  was  enormous, 
augmenting  by  some  five  millions  sterling  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  route,  traversing  the  State 
of  Panama,  from  the  Bay  of  Limon,  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  roadstead  of  Panama, — the 
project  which  in  1878  was  studied  by  an  inter- 
national commission.  This  is  the  project  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Congress,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  made  by  the  Americans  for 
the  more  costly,  and  to  them  more  advan- 
tageous, route  koown  under  the  name  of  the 
Nicaragua  project,  in  which  the  canal  would  cut 
from  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown,  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  Creek  of  Brito,  in  the  Pacific, 
traversing  the  Lake  Nicaragua, — a route  which 
would  traverse  an  unhealthy  district,  one  also 
disturbed  by  continual  political  difficulties,  and 
the  expense  of  which  would  be  some  twenty-one 
millions  sterling,  with  a yearly  expenditure  of 
more  than  half  a million. 

The  importance  and  necessity  for  this  inter- 
oceanic  canal  have  been  patent  for  years,  it 
may  be  said  for  centuries, — the  Portugese  in 
the  sixteenth  century  dreamed  of  the  canal, — 
to  the  scientific  and  commercial  world  ; particu- 
larly to  the  latter  when  each  year  increases,  by 
the  action  of  free-trade  and  the  facilities  of 
transport,  the  carrying  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  We  have  to  thank  M.  Levasseur, 
of  the  French  Institute,  for  the  masterly  report 
he  presented  to  the  congress  at  its  second  meet- 
ing. Ia  this  remarkable  document,  shortly  to 
be  printed,  many  interesting  particulars  were 
laid  before  the  congress.  Thus  we  learn  that  in 
1876  the  trade  of  those  regions  which  the  canal 
would  assist  amounted  to  some  fifty-two 
millions  sterling,  to  which  another  twenty 
millions  must  be  added  as  representing  the  value 
of  the  traffic  of  the  extreme  Asiatic  East  with 
the  United  States ; in  all,  therefore,  some 
seventy-two  millions’  worth  of  merchandise 
which  would  have  passed  through  the  canal  had  it 
existed.  But  it  is  important  to  learn  the  amount 
of  tonnage  which  this  traffic  represents,  as  it  is 
on  the  tonnage  that  the  administration  of  the 
future  canal  will  charge  and  therefore  gain. 
By  a series  of  calculations,  M.  Levasseur  has 
arrived  at  the  figure  of  some  4,830,000  tons, 
and  as  to  this  must  be  added  the  tonnage  of 
the  guano  vessels  which  generally  sail  to 
America  in  ballast,  the  round  sum  of  5,000,000 
tons  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  cube  of 
the  merchandise  which  would  be  transported  by 
the  canal.  As  it  is  an  established  rule  that  in 
the  course  of  ten  years  the  general  commerce 
of  the  world  will  increase  by  about  50  per  cent, 
at  the  least,  it  may  be  said  that  by  the  time 
when  the  canal  is  completed  (we  have  M.  de 
Lesseps’s  word  for  it  that  this  will  be  in  eight 
years’  time)  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  will  rise 
to  some  seven  millions  and  a quarter. 

The  excellent  report  read  by  M.  Chanel  at 
the  same  meeting  was  little  but  a continuation 
of  M.  Levasseur’ s calculations.  In  it  the  finan- 
cial question  was  treated.  The  probable  receipts 
of  the  canal  and  its  expenses  were  considered,  and 
the  probable  profit  placed  at  some  forty-two 
millions  of  francs  (1,680,0002.). 

Few  facts  are  more  clear  than  the  figures 
placed  before  its  readers  by  the  New  °York 
Herald  of  some  time  since  in  the  discussion  of 
the  necessity  for  the  piercing  of  the  Panama 
Isthmus,  when  we  see  the  table  of  distances 
from  New  York  to  several  of  the  great  ports  of 
the  world  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route,  by  I 
the  Cape  Horn  route,  and  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  From  New  York  to  Calcutta  by  the 
first  of  these,  the  distance  is  some  17,500  miles  ; 
by  the  Becond,  23,000 ; by  Panama,  13,400 ; to 


San  Francisco  the  distance  is  some  19,000  miles 
by  the  existing  Cape  Horn  route ; by  Panama, 
this  would  be  reduced  to  5,000  miles. 

Such  figures  as  those  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  advantage  of  the  new  canal,  and  are  as 
applicable  to  the  great  commercial  routes  of  our 
English  vessels  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  world  still  works  and  labours  for  the 
inevitable  future,  to  which  our  century  will 
hand  down  so  many  nobly  completed  enter- 
prises. 

SHAFTESBURY  HOUSE,  ALDERS  GATE. 

Aldersgate  Ward  was  almost  completely 
devastated  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  One  of 
the  few  buildings  that  survived  that  disastrous 
occurrence  has  been,  since  its  erection,  applied 
to  a great  variety  of  uses  and  occupations,  the 
last  adaptation  being  now  completed ; reference 
is  made  to  Shaftesbury  Hall,  Aldersgate-street, 
built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  in  early  times  one  of 
the  many  palaces  and  residences  of  nobles  and 
distinguished  men  that  stood  within  the  com- 
paratively Bmall  ai-ea  of  what  is  now  Aldersgate 
Ward.  The  house,  built  for  the  Tuftons,  Earls 
of  Thanet,  was  originally  known  as  Thanet 
House.  John,  the  second  Earl,  a descendant  of 
the  Toketons,  feudal  lords  in  Kent,  was  probably 
the  first  occupier.  He  died  in  1654,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Nicholas,  the  third  earl,  who  died 
1679.  These  nobles  paid  heavy  penalties  for 
their  attachment  to  the  Royal  cause;  Earl  John 
was  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  9,0002.  by  the  rebel 
Parliament,  and  Earl  Nicholas  was  twice  com- 
mitted by  Cromwell  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
incarcerated  for  two  years.  From  the  Thanets 
the  house  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
celebrated  statesman  and  intriguer,  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  who,  although  at  one  time  a 
Parliamentarian,  eventually  assisted  in  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  as  Baron 
Ashley,  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  Dorset,  1661, 
founded  the  Shaftesbury  peerage : in  1672  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Eugland.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  second  great  charter  of  freedom,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  He  was  also  the  champion 
of  a Bill  to  make  the  judges  independent  of  the 
Crown.  He  died  in  Holland,  of  gout  in  the 
stomach,  in  1683.  In  the  course  of  the  two  cen- 
turies that  have  transpired  since  the  time  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  house  has  had  many 
occupiers,  and  has  been  applied  to  a variety  of 
purposes.  Although  the  buildings  fronting  the 
street  remain,  a large  area  behind  has  been 
cleared  aud  made  ready  for  some  other 
use.  Among  the  buildings  removed  was 
a large  banqueting-hall,  with  adjacent  rooms 
and  appurtenances.  Since  it  ceased  to  be 
an  abode  of  nobles,  Shaftesbury  Hall  has 
been  in  succession  a tavern,  a lying-in  hospital 
for  married  women,  a general  dispensary, 
carriers’  warehouses  and  offices,  a middle-class 
school,  and  on  the  ground-floor  to  the  street 
front,  a number  of  shops  and  places  of  business 
of  various  kinds.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
remaining  buildings  is  now  converted  into  a 
preachiug-hall  for  the  Wesleyan  City  Circuit,  in 
connexion  with  which  there  are  school  and  com- 
mittee rooms,  vestry,  library,  and  other  accom- 
modation. The  nature  of  the  construction  in 
partitions,  floor  levels,  positions  of  the  rooms  in 
relation  to  each,  other,  &c.,  imposed  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  sufficient  space  and  head-room 
for  the  hall  and  the  organ.  The  hall  consists  of 
two  long  rooms,  proportionately  wide,  opened  by 
removal  of  partitions,  that  join  at  a right  angle, 
where  the  minister  and  choir  occupy  a platform 
in  sight  of  the  whole  congregation.  Iron  girders 
were  put  in  to  carry  the  organ,  the  longer  pipes 
of  which  are  taken  through  the  ceiling  and  floor 
to  a small  room  above.  Straight  pipes  would 
have  required  that  some  of  them  should  have 
pierced  the  roof  of  the  upper  rooms,  and  have 
discharged  into  the  open  air;  this  has  been 
obviated  by  introducing  knees  in  the  longer 
pipes.  The  organ,  which  is  of  excellent  tone, 
has  fifty-six  notes  and  seventeen  stops ; it  has 
been  reconstructed  satisfactorily  by  Mr.  North- 
cote,  of  Camden-town.  The  general  work,  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  premises  to  the  new  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied,  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  William  Hawken,  of  New-cross.  The  street 
front  of  “Shaftesbury  House”  remains  as  it 
was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  excepting  that  the 
cornice  has  been  tampered  with,  and  some  un- 
sightly dormers  are  introduced  that  are  not  in  the 
illustration  of  the  front  given  by  Maitland,  who 
pronounces  it  “ a most  delightfully  fine  edifice,” 
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and  deplores  that  “ the  politeness  of  the. 
is  so  far  removed  hence, ^that  it  is  hardlifr 
sible  this  fabric  should  be  admired  as  it  <iii 
or  be  kept  in  suitable  repair.”  The  new  l.i'l 
have  also  rather  disfigured  the  front  by  pa  ■- 
a part  of  it;  the  remainder,  left  grim  aiir 
washed,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  Ira 
colour  of  the  new  paint,  and  destroy  inf: 
continuity  of  the  design. 

The  ward  of  Aldersgate  has  undergoti 
markable  changes  since  the  beginning  o 
seventeenth  century,  and  has  been  the  th 
during  that  time,  of  many  notable  hist 
and  political  events.  In  1603  King  Jamt 
of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  entered  L 
by  the  Alders-gate,  conjectured  to  have' 
its  name  either  from  its  relative  antiqui 
from  the  alder-trees  that  grew  in  the  loi 
The  gate  was  at  that  time  on  the  confines; 
northern  suburb  of  the  City,  and  was  t 
trance  from  the  Great  North-road,  the  L 
terminus  of  which  was  at  the  “ Bob’ 
Mouth,”  or  “Bull  and  Mouth,”  inn,  on  tt 
of  which  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  St.  Martii 
Grand,  was  built  in  1830.  The  Bull  and  1 
was  a coaching-house  of  renown,  and  had, 
to  1820,  three  tiers  of  galleries  round  the 
sive  quadrangle,  used  for  loading  and  unlc 
the  coaches.  The  gate  was  an  importai 
rather  pretentious  structure,  with  a large: 
ing  of  King  Jame3  on  horseback  in  a panei 
the  carriage-way,  and  others  of  the  pr<  1 
Samnel  and  Jeremiah  over  the  footways.  ? 
Day,  the  celebrated  printer,  lived  and  w 
in  the  rooms  over  the  gatehouse.  Inn 
taverns  abounded  in  the  district,  which 
amongst  others,  the  Falcon  and  Castle 
Black  Horse  and  the  White  Horse  ; the  < 
Hart ; the  Red  and  the  Golden  Lion  ; the 
and  the  Half-moon  ; the  Vine,  and  the  Rosli 
Rainbow;  the  Bell,  and  the  Seven  Cup9 
Cock,  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  and  the  C 
These  hostelries  were,  for  the  greater' 
used  for  the  “ entertainment  of  man  and  b 
although  used  also  as  places  of  carousal! 
resorted  to  by  famous  characters.  A c.l 
of  these  taverns,  old  writers  tell  us,  were  ‘i 
large  and  convenient  for  the  recepti 
coaches,  wagons,  and  travellers.”  Fror 
Bell  in  Aldersgate,  Taylor,  the  “ water 
started  on  his  penniless  pilgrimage  to  See: 

Opposite  Shaftesbury  House  in  Aided! 
street  there  was  another  nobleman’s  mann: 
Dorchester  House,  in  the  occupation  of  th<i:l 
quis  of  Dorchester.  Like  the  mansion  oj 
it  changed  its  name,  and  became  Petre  I 
as  the  residence  of  the  Barons  Petre.  Aft 
Restoration  the  mansion  and  grounds  wer: 
chased,  and  the  name  was  again  alter  t 
London  House,  for  the  town  residence  cl 
Bishop  of  London.  It  had  “ Pottage  Pot-.| 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  prol 
The  Albion  Hotel,  well  known  from  its  col 
tion  and  other  banquets,  its  publishers’  d 
and  trade  sales,  and  various  festivities,  ha  i 
built  upon  the  site  of  London  House,  thati  I 
church  attached.  Before  the  Great  Fire1 1 
were  five  churches  in  Aldersgate  Ward, ben 
two,  St.  Botolph’s  and  St.  Ann’s,  after' I 
disaster.  There  were  three  trades’  guile] 
in  the  ward, — the  Goldsmiths’,  at  the  nortd 
corner  of  Foster-lane  ; the  Coachmakeifl 
Noble-street ; and  the  Cooks’,  near  St.  Ma.  ■ 
le- Grand,  that  was  destroyed  by  fire,  after . 
by  a smaller  conflagration.  ContemporaiK ' 
with  the  occupation  of  Shaftesbury  HouH 
Sir  A.  Ashley-Cooper,  first  Earl  of  Sbafte  i 
Lauderdale  House, between  Cherry  Tree-coni 
Hare-court,  was  the  town  residence  of  af 
statesman,  and  zealous,  if  not  unscruj'J 
Royalist,  the  only  scion  of  the  Maitland  if! 
that  has  achieved  the  dignity  of  a duL1 
as  a part  of  his  guerdon  for  state  ser| 
this  was  John,  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  K.G.,  1 
Commissioner  of  Scotland,  Marquess  of  M 
Baron  Petersham  and  Earl  of  Guildford,  S 
It  may  be  supposed  that  there  was  fre 
discussion  of  state  affairs  between 
heads  of  the  Shaftesbury  and  Laudf 
houses,  so  close  to  each  other  in  - 
designs  and  residential  locality.  Laud' 
House  was  subsequently  in  the  occupation 
distiller.  To  the  west  of  London  House  w: 
beautiful  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Westmo 
The  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  his  city 
near  St.  Botolph’s,  but  every  trace  of  its 
ence  has  long  disappeared,  excepting  the 
of  the  district,  Little  Britain.  The  Ea> 
Peterborough  had  also  a mansion  in  the 
quarter,  and  Lord  Montagu  a “ superb  pa  ^ 
so  also  had  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,! 
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i a writ  of  King  Edward  I.  was  dated, 
I of  the  noblemen’s  mansions  in  the  ward 
K occasional  temporary  lodgiDg-places  of 

I personages.  Other  lordly  mansions  were 
ied  by  the  noble  honses  of  Suffolk ; the 

Ions,  Earls  of  Bridgewater;  Sir  Thomas 
y,  whose  house  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Nicola9 
i,  Lord  Keeper  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 

Iiated  Bacon  House;  of  Sir  Richard  Kennet; 
H.  Spelman,  of  the  “ Glossarium,”  that 
jompleted  by  Dugdale,  who  died  in  the 
uan.  The  “ fiery  Prince  Rupert  ” resided 
ach-lane,  Barbican,  where  he  was  visited 
elyn  the  diarist.  The  “ Fortune”  Theatre 
ward  Alleyn,  who  founded  Dulwich  College, 
tuated  between  Whitecross-streetand  Gold- 
iie.  A man  as  illustrious  as  any  of  those 
l lived  in  Aldersgate  Ward  without 
ility  of  doubt;  in  1613  John  Milton,  who 
apt  a school  near  St.  Bride’s  Church,  re- 
l to  “ a pretty  garden  house”  in  Alders- 
treet ; in  Stow’s  time  the  district  was 
of  fair  garden-plots  and  summer-houses 
easure”;  Bridgewater-square,  that  takes 
me  from  the  Earls  of  Bridgewater,  was 
s for  its  fruitful  orchards ; the  names 
j Tree-court  and  Pear-court  are  also 
Rive  that  it  was  an  open  and  fruity  dis- 
Milton  afterwards  lived  in  Holborn  and 
bican.  ‘‘Paradise  Lost”  was  published 
;le  Britain,  and  it  was  some  time  before  it 
find  purchasers.  The  Earl  of  Dorset 
t a copy,  which  he  sent  to  Dryden,  who  in 
wledgiug  receipt  wrote,  “ This  man  cuts  us 
t,  and  the  ancients  too.”  Little  Britain 
he  publishing  quarter  of  the  time,  and  a 
resort  for  book-worms ; it  is  noticed  by 
Walton,  and  an  isteresting  description  is 
of  it  by  Washington  Irving, 
ong  other  buildings  of  interest  in  the  ward 
be  Hospital  or  Priory,  at  the  north-east 
• of  Little  Britain,  that  belonged  to  the 
• of  Cluny  in  France  ; the  Priory  has  long 
applied  to  other  uses,  but  there  is  still  a 
h church  in  the  locality.  The  so-called 
cspeare’s  house,”  in  Aldersgate  - street, 
to  be  demolished,  is  an  ugly  structure, 
3 name  an  imposture;  there  is  no  evidence 
■ to  connect  it  with  Shakspeare. 


■ A SOUTHWARK  WAREHOUSE. 

I imposing  pile  of  buildings  has  been 
t^d  in  Southwark  Bridge-road  for  Messrs, 
fi  Wood,  & Co.,  foreign  and  colonial  brokers, 
jiffee,  oil,  and  Bugar  importers,  drysalters, 
laolesale  Italian  warehousemen. 

{ building  is  sufficiently  large  and  lofty  to 
|bnspicuous  object  at  a considerable  dis- 
9 The  principal  front  is  138  ft.  in  length, 
Ihe  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
Jst  is  64  ft.  The  mean  width  of  the  ground 
Iipon  is  about  70  ft.  In  the  rear  of  the 
building  there  are  a boiler-house,  with  two 
SCornish  boilers  ; an  engine-house,  accom- 
ijing  a compact  high-pressure  engine  of 
J'se-power,  nominal  ; and  an  imposing 
iey-shaft,  with  a corbelled  cornice : it  is 
li  110  ft.  in  height.  The  style  of  the  prin- 
ylevation  may  be  called  Jacobean, 
i'rincipal  feature  in  the  facade  is  a rec- 
tlar  tower,  of  about  130  ft.  in  height  to  the 
ki  At  the  angles  at  the  top  of  the  tower 
{rbelled  tuxTets,  with  banded  stone  roofs, 
figh-pitched  roof  of  the  tower  is  covered 
1', coloured  slates  in  bands,  and  has  three 
cental  louvres  on  each  Blope.  The  ridge 
Amounted  by  a cresting,  and  has  a,jleche  in 
Intre.  Adjoining  the  tower,  at  the  south 
'If  the  frontage,  a wagon-way  is  formed. 
Urch  springs  from  caryatides  carved  by 
kimes  Frampton.  This  entrance  is  closed 
■iding- shutter  work,  25  ft.  high  by  15  ft. 

' elevation  is  in  red  brick,  with  dressings 
1 ibury  stone.  Pether’s  bricks  are  used  for 
1;  in  the  arches  over  the  window  heads.  The 
pal  entrance  is  enriched  with  carving. 

| orthern  portion  of  the  building  is  distinct 

■ the  business  premises,  although  forming  a 
:e  in  the  general  external  design.  It  con- 
1 the  manager’s  residence,  and  bedroom 
Lmodation  for  about  fourteen  clerks.  A 
died  semicircular  oriel  thrown  out  from 

1 >art  of  the  front  is  another  feature  that 
-.butes  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  design. 
Principal  building  has  six  floors,  the  tower 
1 dditional,  exclusive  of  the  roof. 

! basement,  which  is  paved  with  asphalte, 
ins  a number  of  store-rooms  for  olive  oil, 


coffee,  sugar,  and  other  goods.  It  also  gives 
accommodation  to  a great  deal  of  horizontal 
shafting  and  the  vertical  connexions.  The 
principal  walls  are  3 ft.  thick,  and  very  strong 
flitch  girders  are  thrown  across  short  Bpans  that 
carry  joists  11  in.  by  3 in.,  placed  1 ft.  apart. 
The  wood  flooi'ing  nearly  throughout  overhead, 
is  5 in.  by  2 in.,  with  iron  tongues.  Closely 
placed  iron  girders  and  columns  do  duty  for  the 
upper  floors.  The  ground  floor  has  two  large 
sale-rooms,  one  67  ft.  by  50  ft.,  the  other  57  ft. 
by  40  ft. ; a clerks’  office,  33  ft.  by  26  ft. ; a 
principals’  or  consulting  room,  18  ft.  squai’e, 
with  lavatory,  &c.,  floored  with  tesselated  pave- 
ment in  Maw’s  tiles,  of  very  handsome  pattern; 
alsojporter’s  room,  waiting-rooms,  &c.  Adjoining 
tho  principals’  room  are  two  stroug  rooms,  with 
hollow  walls,  iron  bound,  the  recesses  filled  with 
sand.  These  rooms  are  over-arched  with  brick 
and  concrete.  The  first,  second,  and  third  floors 
are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  warehouses,  and 
the  fourth  to  the  confectionary  manufacturing 
department,  which  has  waterproof  floors,  and 
a kitchen  42  ft.  by  40  ft.  This  upper  floor  is 
lighted  by  a vei-y  lai-ge  louvre  with  opening 
sides.  The  height  is  26  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the 
ridge.  The  roof  is  of  strong  queen-post  con- 
struction. The  warehouse  floors  have  been 
tested  to  bear  moi’e  than  8 cwt.  to  the  foot 
super.  There  are  two  stone  stairs  reaching 
from  bottom  to  top  of  the  building, — one  for 
customers,  the  other  for  workpeople.  It  has 
two  steam-lifts,  one  equal  to  3 tons.  Hydrants 
are  provided  for  each  floor  in  case  of  fire.  They 
may  draw  upon  two  cisterns,  on  constant  supply, 
holding  8,000  gallons  of  water.  The  communi- 
cations between  the  rooms  and  warehouses  are 
fireproof,  by  double  iron  doors  sliding  on  rails 
and  hollow  tired  wheels  at  the  top,  and  guided 
by  grooves  at  the  bottom.  There  are  eighty- six 
of  these  large  heavy  doors  in  the  building. 
They  have  been  supplied  and  fitted  by  Messrs. 
Turner  & Co. 

The  plant  and  appliances  in  the  building  are 
interesting  and  curious,  and  include  two  large 
chambers  with  iron  floors,  in  the  tower,  for 
coffee-roasting ; long  ranges  of  dust-proof  spice- 
bins  ; six  spice-mills ; in  the  confectionery  kitchen, 
twenty  copper-pans,  jacketted,  for  boiling  apri- 
cots, jellies,  &c. ; with  hot  closets  and  steam- 
presses  for  various  purposes  and  processes. 
Consideration  is  shown  for  the  comfort  of  the 
employes  of  the  firm.  There  are  lavatories  and 
latrines  on  every  floor.  On  one  floor  there  is  a 
dining-room  for  the  workmen,  and  on  another  a 
dining-room  for  the  workwomen.  These  are  not 
merely  places  where  they  may  go  and  sit  down 
to  eat  cold  what  food  they  may  have  brought 
with  them,  but  are  furnished  with  ovens,  boilers, 
and  such  cooking  appliances  as  may  be  needed. 
Each  of  the  habitual  diners  has  a locker  in 
which  to  keep  what  belongs  to  him  or  her. 
The  rooms  are  warmed  on  May’s  patented 
hot-water  system;  abundant  means  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  are  pi'ovided  by  the  nume- 
rous windows  and  louvres. 

The  foundations  of  the  building  caused  much 
trouble  aud  anxiety  from  running  sand  having 
been  Btruck.  The  water  met  with  was  laid 
under  contribution  in  making  the  concrete, 
which  solidified  satisfactorily  in  the  trenches, 
20  ft.  deep,  that  were  dug  for  its  reception. 
This  operation  could  not  be  prosecuted  at  all 
times,  however,  as,  during  high  tides,  the  water 
rose  in  the  trenches  to  a level  with  the  river, 
and  at  times  two  steam-pumps  were  at  work 
night  and  day  to  keep  down  the  water.  The 
foundations  for  the  chimney-shaft  are  also  about 
20  ft.  deep.  The  concrete  was  carried  down 
through  the  running  sand  iu  a casing  of  puddled 
piles,  uutil  a stratum  of  firm  gravel  was  reached. 
There  are  4,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  in  the 
foundations  of  the  main  building. 

The  architectural  history  of  this  large  build- 
ing is  somewhat  melancholy.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Roumieu,  who  only  lived 
long  enough  to  struggle  through  the  difficulties 
presented  up  to  the  laying  of  the  first  course  of 
footings  of  the  foundations,  when  he  died  much 
respected  and  lamented.  The  prosecution  of 
the  work  then  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the 
deceased  architect,  Mr.  Reginald  St.  Aubyn 
Roumieu,  who  assumed  as  a partner  his 
father’s  first  pupil,  Mr.  Kestevin  Hill,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  his  assistance  for  only  about 
one  year  and  six  months,  when  that  gentle- 
man died  also,  and  Mr.  Roumieu  was  left  alone 
in  the  supervision  of  the  works  in  hand,  which 
he  has  successfully  completed,  recently,  in  con- 
junction  with  his  new  partner,  Mr.  Alfred 
i Aitchison. 


The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Pritchard,  contractor  ; steam-eDgine,  boilers, 
shafting,  steam  - lifts,  and  engineering  work 
generally,  were  piovided  by  Messrs.  May, 
Brothers ; Mr.  S.  Woods  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
the  works ; and  Mr.  Geo.  Poole  as  contractor’s 
foreman. 


ROADS  AND  ROADWAYS. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the 
present  session,  Mr.  G.  Waller  Willcocks  road 
a paper  on  “ Roads  and  Roadways.”  Ho  re- 
marked that  the  highways  of  a country  were  the 
veins  through  which  tho  life-blood  of  the  body 
social  coursed,  and  that  the  commercial  activity 
of  a community  was  as  dependent  upon  its  means 
of  communication  as  was  the  life  of  the  human 
frame  upon  the  arterial  system.  The  author 
confined  his  paper  to  roads  traversed  by  vehicles 
with  unflanged  wheels,  drawn  by  animal  power 
or  traction-engines.  Such  roads  might  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  military  high- 
ways and  commercial  highways.  The  Romans, 
wherever  they  went,  constructed  roads,  and  in 
later  times  we  could  point  to  the  United  States 
of  America  as  affording  an  example  of  the 
benefits  which  good  internal  communica- 
tions were  capable  of  conferring  on  young 
nations.  The  Greeks  did  not  seem  to  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  formation  of 
roads,  and  Athens,  notwithstanding  her  magni- 
ficent buildings,  wa3  a dirty  and  ill-drained 
town.  Hiving  described  the  method  adopted 
by  the  Romans  in  the  formation  of  their  roads, 
the  author  qxioted  several  passages  from  Evelyn’s 
Diary,  showing  the  state  of  roads  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England,  and  even  in  London,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr. 
Dionysius  Lardner,  giving  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons  in  1836, 
said : — 

" A road,  to  be  theoretically  perfect,  should  be,  firat- 
perfeetly  straight ; secondly,  perfectly  level ; thirdly,  per, 
fleetly  smooth  ; and,  fourthly,  perfectly  hard.  If  it  pos- 
sessed nil  these  qualities  in  absolute  perfection,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  it  would  require  no  tractive  power  at 
all.  An  impulse  given  to  a load  at  one  end  would  carry 
it  to  the  other  with  its  inertia  alone.  This  is  the  ideal 
limit,  to  which  it  is  the  business  of  a roadmaker  to  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  he  can,  all  practical  circumstances 
being  considered.” 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  show  how  this 
might  be  most  nearly  accomplished,  treating 
first  of  country  roads,  and  secondly  of  town- 
roads  or  streets. 

Country  Boads. — Before  finally  deciding  on  a 
line  of  now  road,  careful  surveys  should  be 
made  and  trial  sections  taken ; in  fact,  the  work 
required  the  same  amount  of  care  and  attention 
as  that  necessary  to  be  exercised  in  the  con- 
struction of  a railway.  Frequently,  by  going 
round  side-lying  ground,  deep  cuttings,  heavy 
embankments,  steep  gradients,  and  costly  works 
could  be  avoided,  with  the  result  of  a finer  road 
at  a less  ultimate  expense.  Sharp  bends  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  curves 
set  out  to  proper  radii.  Great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  nature  of  rivers,  streams,  water- 
courses and  general  drainage  of  the  land.  The 
bridges  and  culverts  should  be  built  large 
enough  to  carry  off  tho  maximum  amount  of 
water  without  causing  any  flooding  to  neigh- 
bouring  land  or  any  undermining  of  the  bridge 
foundations  by  the  great  scour  arising  from  the 
increased  speed  of  the  flow  of  water.  A i*oad 
running  across  a valley  often  acted  as  a sort  of 
reservoir  embankment,  the  engineers  not  having 
sufficiently  regarded  the  importance  of  the  fore- 
going points.  The  surface  of  the  road  should 
always  be  above  the  highest  water  level,  so  that 
during  a flood  the  road  might  always  be  pass- 
able for  foot-passengers.  To  obtain  proper 
drainage  in  flat  countries  the  level  of  the  road 
should  be  l'aised  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
land.  Gradients  should  be  rendered  as  light  as 
possible,  not  only  to  ease  the  traction  of  car- 
riages, but  also  to  prevent  the  washing  out  of 
the  material  of  the  Burface,  which  not  only 
caused  great  unevenness,  but  extra  expense  in 
maintenance  and  danger  to  the  traffic.  Gra- 
dients should  not  exceed,  except  under  speoial 
circumstances,  1 in  30,  otherwise  a horse  would 
gain  no  advantage  in  descending,  as  it  would 
have  as  much  trouble  to  keep  the  carriage  back 
as  it  had  to  draw  it  up  the  ascent.  In  fact, 
the  aim  of  the  road-maker  should  be  to  make  it 
possible  to  drive  at  a good  pace  with  safety  and 
ease  down  or  up  any  hill.  In  ascentiing  a long 
hill  there  should  be  no  undulations,  but  the  road 
should  rise  all  the  way,  except,  perhaps,  here 
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and  there  Bhort  lengths  on  the  level.  Roads 
resembled  many  organio  objects  in  requiring  air 
and  light,  and  therefore  it  was  not  advisable  to 
hedge  them  in  too  much,  but  only  so  that  the 
fences  were  strong  enough  for  the  farmers’  pro- 
tection. In  many  parts,  however,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Eastern  Counties,  there  were  no 
hedges  at  all,  but,  instead,  wide  and  deep  ditches 
ou  either  side  of  the  road.  These  rendered  the 
roads  very  dangerous.  The  road  formation 
(£  e.,  the  ground  surface  below  the  structure  of 
the  road)  should  be  properly  prepared  to  receive 
the  stones,  as  any  6xtra  amount  of  metalling 
was  a poor  and  expensive  remedy  for  compen- 
sating any  neglect  in  that  respect.  However 
good  the  metalling,  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
unless  the  foundation  were  fit  to  receive  it. 
The  ground,  if  soft,  should  be  rendered  hard 
either  by  rolling  or  punning*  ; and  if  likely  to 
be  wet,  shallow  grips  should  be  cut  transversely, 
at  intervals  varying  from  15  ft.  to  40  ft., 
according  to  circumstances,  filled  in  with  dry 
work,  in  order  to  effectually  drain  off  any  water 
which  might  otherwise  accumulate.  Tho  sur- 
faces of  roads  were  frequently  burst  up  after  a 
severe  frost,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  water 
below ; but  that  would  not  happen  in  the  case 
of  roads  constructed  on  scientific  principles. 
The  importance  of  drainage  could  not  be  over- 
estimated. The  soil  should  never  be  forced  up 
into  the  metalling.  If  the  formation  were  clay 
it  would  be  advisable  to  cover  it  over  with  a 
layer  of  dry  earth  or  cinders.  On  a railway 
upon  which  the  author  was  engaged  it  was 
found  that  in  one  cutting  there  was  upwards  of 
10  ft.  or  15  ft.  of  soft  peat  or  bog  below  the 
formation.  When  the  line  was  ballasted  the 
rails  continually  sank,  and  the  “ stuff  ” oozed 
through  the  ballast,  which  was  composed  of 
large  clinkers  from  iron  slag-heaps.  As  the 
rails  sank  the  ballast  was  cleaned  and  more 
laid  down,  until  there  was  a thickness  of  5 ft. 
or  6 ft.  under  the  sleepers.  This  ultimately 
proved  to  be  the  easiest  portion  of  the  line  to 
keep  in  repair.  The  slag,  from  its  rough  angular 
formB,  made  an  excellent  foundation,  and  was 
better  than  fascines  or  brushwood  in  such  a 
case.  The  following  extracts  were  from  the 
specification  for  a railway  by  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  late  engineers,  but  they  held  equally  good 
for  the  formation  of  roads  : — 

" Cutting *. — The  cuttings  Bhall  in  all  cases,  during  the 
progress  of  the  excavation  as  well  as  afterwards,  be  kept 
perfectly  well  drained,  and  any  slush  or  wet  stuff  shall  be 
disposed  of.  The  bottom  of  the  cuttings,  excepting  in 
rock,  shall  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  excavated  to  withiu 
18  in.  of  the  ‘formation  line,'  and  any  greater  thickness 
shall  be  left  on  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  ground  at  the  depth  of  the 
formation-surface  being  cut  up  or  disturbed  in  any  way 
by  the  carrying  on  of  the  works  ; and  this  surface  shall  not 
be  finally  uncovered  and  formed  until  such  period  of  the 
progress  of  the  works,  and  during  such  weather,  as  shall 
admit  of  its  being  perfectly  well  drained,  and  altogether 
secured  from  being  in  any  way  broken  up  or  disturbed  by 
men  or  horses  walking  over  it,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
nor  unless  it  can,  if  required,  be  covered  with  ballast 
within  three  days  of  its  being  formed.” 

" Embankment/.— Unless  the  embankments  consist  of 
rock  or  other  materials  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engi- 
neer, do  not  require  such  precautions,  the  surface  shall, 
from  the  commencement,  at  all  times  be  kept  thoroughly 
drained  ; and  any  hollows  arising  from  a settlement,  or 
from  the  wear  on  the  temporary  roads  of  the  contractor, 
or  other  causes,  shall  immediately  be  drained  and  filled 
up,  and  every  other  precaution  shall  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  surface-water  from  collecting  or  soaking  in  ; and  before 
laying  on  the  permanent  ballast,  the  surface  shall  be 
carefully  trimmed  to  the  required  shape  and  height,  and 
the  lumps  broken,  and  all  loose  materials  trodden  or 
broken  in ; and,  generally,  all  means  shall  be  taken  to  form 
a solid  smooth  surface  of  the  form  shown  in  the  cross 
sections;  and  all  similar  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  surface  being  injured.  . . . Where  the  em- 

bankment consists  of  clayey  soil,  or  of  any  material  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  wet  soaking  in  from  the  ballast,  or 
which  will  not  allow  the  water  to  drain  freely  through, 
permanent  cross  drains  shall  be  made  in  the  formation 
surface  at  every  chain,  the  bottom  of  such  drains  being 
ormed  9 in.  in  bread  th.” 

Where  possible,  drains  should  be  made  on  either 
side  of  a highway,  and  in  such  a manner  that 
water  could  readily  fall  into  them  from  the 
road.  On  soft  spongy  ground  a foundation  could 
be  made  of  fascines.  Fascines  were  bundles,  from 
12  ft.  to  20  ft.  long,  and  from  8 in.  to  10  in.  in 
diameter,  of  rods  of  brushwood,  viz.,  willow, 
hazel,  ash,  or  the  like,  the  rods  not  exceeding 
2 in.  in  diameter.  The  slighter  sticks  should  be 
inside,  and  the  stouter  ones  outside  the  faggots, 
the  thick  ends  being  placed  alternately  in 
different  directions.  Straight  rods  only  should 
be  used,  the  crooked  ones  being  straightened  by 
cutting  them  partly  through.  They  should  be 
tightly  and  strongly  bound  with  willow  or  other 
pliable  wood,  or  with  iron  wire  at  every  10  in. 

* 8ome  engineers  are  in  favour  of  punning,  others  of 
rolling.  Punning  binds  the  particles  of  earth  close  to- 
gethcr  ; but  rolling,  whilst  effecting  the  same  object,  dis- 
turbs the  surface. 


or  20  in.  ; on  the  binding  the  whole  strength  of 
the  work  was  dependent.  The  fascines  were 
placed  on  the  formation,  the  first  layer  being 
laid  transversely,  the  next  longitudinally,  and 
the  third  transversely  to  the  line  of  road,  fas- 
tened to  the  ground  by  strong  sharpened  stakes. 
Three  layers  were  generally  considered  sufficient. 
The  fascines  would  last  longer  if  kept  always 
wet  than  when  alternately  wet  and  dry.  The 
fascines  should  afterwards  be  covered  with 
earth  or  large  stoneB,  and  then  by  the  metalling. 
Brushwood  about  6 in.  deep,  unbound,  was 
sometimes  used,  bub  could  not  be  so  well 
recommended  as  fascines.  There  had  been 
much  dispute  as  to  the  form  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  road  surface.  Some  maintained  that  it 
should  be  a convex  curve,  but  that  was  in  many 
respeots  open  to  objection.  Where  that  section 
was  used  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  selected  the 
crown  of  the  road,  as  that  was  its  flattest  part, 
thus  tending  to  the  undue  wear  of  that  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  road.  Another 
cross  section  consisted  of  two  inclined 
planes,  rounded  off  at  the  apex,  the  slopo 
being  greater  or  less  according  to  whether 
the  road  was  rough  or  smooth.  A slope  of  1 in 
30  was  an  average  rate  of  inclination,  but  it 
should  always  be  greater  than  the  gradient  of 
the  road,  so  that  the  water  running  down  the 
hill  might  flow  away  into  the  side  ditches. 
When  a road  was  on  the  side  of  a hill,  the  mili- 
tary  and  Indian  authorities  preferred  a cross 
section  with  one  slope  only,  and  that  inclined 
inwards,  the  surface  and  other  water  flowing 
away  by  means  of  drains  under  the  road.  Con- 
siderable discussionarose  between  the  partisans 
of  Telford  and  Mac  Adam  as  to  the  best  method 
of  building  the  superstructure,  Telford  main- 
taining that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a rigid 
foundation,  properly  constructed  of  large  stones, 
hand-laid,  thereby  forming  a solid  and  non- 
elastic surface ; whereas  MacAdam  contended 
that  it  was  only  requisite  to  place  the  metalling 
directly  on  the  formation,  and  that  elasticity 
improved  the  road.  The  author  said  he  thought 
that  practical  experience  showed  that  elasticity 
was  to  be  avoided  in  road-making.  MacAdam 
was  opposed  to  the  system  of  mixing  a binding 
of  sand  or  gravel  with  the  broken  stone, — a 
system  now  largely  adopted  byroad-makers.  In 
selecting  material  for  the  construction  of  his 
road,  the  engineer  was  to  a great  extent  obliged 
to  take  such  as  he  could  obtain  from  the  locality, 
and  these  in  a great  many  cases  not  always  of 
the  best.  It  would  often  be  found  cheaper  to 
use  good  road  metalling,  brought  from  a dis- 
tance, and  costing  perhaps  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  local  inferior  stone,  inasmuch  as  the 
subsequent  expense  of  maintenance  would  be 
considerably  reduced.  Stone  for  the  purpose  of 
road  metalling  should  be  hard  and  tough,  to 
bear  the  strains,  blows,  and  vibrations  of  heavy 
carts.  It  should  also  be  able  to  withstand  all 
atmospheric  influences  without  the  disintegra- 
tion of  its  parts.  Soft  stones  caused  heavy 
roads  in  wet  weather,  and  in  summer  they  pro- 
duced dust.  In  selecting  granite,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  rock  was  fine  and 
even  in  quality,  as  the  coarser  granites  were  more 
easily  decomposed.  Some  feldspathic  granites,  as 
those  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  after  decom- 
position produced  a fine  china-clay.  The  more 
feldspathic  granites  were  not  as  lasting  as  the 
quartzose.  Syenite  (a  granite  in  which  hornblende 
took  the  place  of  mica)  was  the  only  granite 
that  could  be  relied  upon.  The  darker  it  was 
in  colour  the  more  durable  it  was.  The  best 
stones  for  road-metalling  were  found  amongst 
the  Trappean  rocks.  The  basalts  were  well 
known  by  their  peculiar  structure,  and  also  by 
their  dark  and  compact  texture.  Green  stones 
were  more  variable,  and  not  bo  close-grained. 
Whinstone  (a  green  stone)  was  extensively  used 
in  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  also 
in  Scotland.  In  the  metamorphic  system  was 
found  gneiss,  which,  although  of  similar  con. 
stitution  as  granite,  was  inferior  in  quality. 
The  mica  was  more  in  layers,  and  the  rock 
could  be  quarried  out  in  slabs,  hence  it  could  be 
used  for  flagging.  Mica-schist  was  composed 
of  mica  and  quartz,  and  was  utterly  unfit  for 
use  as  road-metalling.  The  limestones  which 
were  crystalline  (resembling  marble),  found  in 
the  older  formations,  viz.,  the  Metamorphic, 
Silurian,  and  Carboniferous,  were  the  only  lime- 
stones whicn  could  be  recommended.  The 
oolitic  limestones  were  to  be  condemned, 
although  they  might  make  a good  foundation  or 
core  if  not  subjected  to  wet  and  frost.  Quartz 
rocks,  flints,  and  eilicious  materials,  although 
hard,  were  too  brittle  to  bear  heavy  traffic, 


although  flints  were  extensively  used  in  i 
south  and  south-west  of  England,  where?; 
chalk  system  was  so  predominant.  In 
suburbs  of  London,  where  flint  was  much  q 
in  macadamising,  the  roads  during  wet  weaif 
were  always  in  a dirty  6tate,  little  d i fieri  • 
in  that  respect  being  noticeable  in  the  ii{ 
thoroughfares,  formed  of  granite  metal  t 
When  the  flint-metalled  roads  were  cleansecu 
surface  naturally  suffered  great  deteriora* 
owing  to  the  scraping-away  of  the  materials  q 
in  their  construction.  In  many  parts  of  Engl 
more  especially  in  the  Fens,  it  was  difficn  ; 
obtain  good  road  - metalling,  and  there; 
gravel  was  extensively  used,  but  this  made'd 
roads  very  heavy.  At  Felixstowe,  in  Su& 
where  all  tho  low-lying  district  was  compose! 
pebblep,  with  little  or  no  sand,  some  good  td 
had  recently  been  constructed  by  Col 
Tomline.  The  surfaces  of  the  roads  were  q 
posed  of  pebbles,  mingled  with  chalk.  T i 
roads  were  firm,  but  naturally  not  so  goc; 
those  made  of  broken  stones,  as  they  were  iii 
affected  by  wet  or  frosty  weather.  The  cot 
the  construction  of  a country  road  of  cot 
varied  with  the  prices  of  the  materials  reqc; 
for  use.  Quarrying  cost  from  7d.  to  Is.  6dl» 
cubic  yard  ; breaking  stones  cost  from  Is 
to  2s.  3d.  per  cubic  yard;  spreading ii 
materials  cost  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  cubio  y:i 
and  to  these  prices  was  to  be  added  the  co;i 
conveyance.  As  a general  rule,  it  mighji 
taken  that  when  materials  were  obtainabi 
or  near  the  route  of  the  road,  the  cost  vi  il 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  superficial  yard  (inclu* 
the  forming).  Maintenance  should  be  thorxtj 
and  complete,  and  an  adequate  staff  of  work™ 
should  be  constantly  employed  in  filling  upijf 
and  holes,  keeping  the  surface  and  side  ditij 
clean,  and  preventing  any  accumulatioil 
rubbish  which  might  interfere  with  pn 
drainage.  Mud  should  never  be  allowed! 
accumulate.  During  wet  weather  roadB  si  a 
be  scraped  after  heavy  showers;  there  vi? 
then  be  less  chance  of  any  unevenness  in  t| 
surface,  as  hollows  would  be  discovered?^ 
filled  up.  But  a road  should  be  thorough];:^ 
paired  when  it  showed  signs  of  being  woriij 
much.  The  best  time  of  the  year  for  >t| 
operation  was  during  the  wet  season,  as  i* 
the  new  material  would  have  the  best  ell 
of  binding  with  the  old.  The  old  surfacfM 
suitable,  should  be  “ picked  up”  an  inch  • l 
deep,  to  enable  the  new  material  to  worn 
The  new  metalling  should  not  be  thickly  laild 
about  2 in.  (or  one  stone  deep)  being  suffidM 
A cubic  yard  of  stone  should  cover  a supers 
rod  of  surface.  But  putting  on  new  mati.-i 
was  not  altogether  what  was  required.  Al, 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  formation  a 
proper  cross  section  of  tho  surface.  On  a . 
of  ordinary  traffic  one  man  to  every  three  nil 
was  generally  sufficient  to  keep  the  roa!: 
proper  repair.  Picking  or  “ lifting  ” the  L 
face  cost  from  id.  to  Id.  per  superficial  jx 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a road  with  cou?j 
traffic  varied  from  10J.  to  601.  per  mile.  1 1 
near  populous  towns  the  cost  was  consider^ 
more.  Some  details  of  the  cost  of  road-mau 
in  County  Antrim  (Ireland)  and  in  Ceylon  :t 
eluded  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Willcod' 
voluminous  paper,  of  which  first  portionii, 
foregoing  is  merely  an  abstract.  Of  the  set 
portion  of  the  paper,  treating  of  town  roads; 
streets,  we  will  give  an  abstract  next  week. 


Election  of  City  Architect,  Dublin.-  - 

the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
Dublin,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair,  one  ir 
of  business  was  the  election  of  a City  ArchD 
at  a salary  of  600 1.  a year.  There  were  e?' 
candidates, — Messrs.  Oliver,  T.  Healv,  W. 
Parry,  W.  G.  Doolan,  D.  J.  Freeman,  F.  Wt 
R.  S.  Lewth,  P.  Butler,  and  J.  B.  Sloane.  et 
Carson  objected  to  the  appointment  being  mi;« 
He  did  not  think  they  had  any  business  frt 
City  Architect.  Mr.  Doyle  said  it  was  too  lat ; 
raise  the  question  ; but  Mr.  A.  O’Neill  said  hi 
as  chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Lease  C(. 
mittee,  he  would  strongly  repudiate  the  resj 
sibility  of  having  anything  to  do  with  the  t 
property  unless  he  was  fortified  by  the  ad<; 
of  a City  Architect.  A ballot  was  then  tab 
when  there  appeared  : — For  Mr.  FreemaD,  i 
for  Mr.  Doolan,  14;  for  Mr.  Parry,  1;  for 
Butler,  1.  The  Lord  Mayor  declared  that 
Freeman  had  the  majority  of  votes,  and  on  1 
motion  of  Mr.  French,  seconded  by  Sir  Will? 
Carroll,  Mr.  Freeman  was  declared  duly  elec 
City  Architect. 


Tune  21,  1879.] 
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••  MORNING  PERFORMANCE  IN  A 
ROMAN  AMPHITHEATRE. 
iosE  strangers  who  visit  Northern  Italy  this 
[I will  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
i'few  weeks’  existence  of  one  of  the  most 
[[honoured  of  the  traditional  institutions  of 
lid  Roman  and  Mediaaval  citadel  of  Verona ; 
it  we  in  our  modern  theatrical  jargon  would 
tl  the  “ morning  performances  ” in  the 
(.m  Arena.  The  fate  of  this  favourite  in- 
idon,  after  so  many  generations  of  exist- 
i is  now  sealed,  to  make  way  for  the  re- 
Ition  of  the  old  Roman  theatre,  the  stone 
nes  of  which,  so  many  generations  ago 
jfiderably  more  than  fifty  generations),  the 
fc.n  provincials  crowded  on  their  fete  days, 

Itness  a very  different  amusement  to  that 
i is  now  in  its  last  weeks  of  existence, — 
un-lighted  performance  in  a temporary 
Ire  of  painted  boards,  erected  in  the 
le  of  the  Arena,  of  a drama,  which,  if  his- 
il,  is  “ mounted  ” with  that  peculiar  dis- 
d to  correctness  or  artistic  consideration 
stume,  of  colour,  and  of  scenery,  which 
the  Italian  stage  of  the  present  day,  but 
formance  admirably  acted  in  the  true  old 
atic  style,  which,  thanks  to  the  “ Conserva- 
’ is  still  preserved  on  the  foreign  stage, 
ron,  in  the  few  rare  fragments  preserved 
i memoirs,  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of 
l is  a subject  of  regret  to  every  literary 
Int,  says  that  Catullus,  Claudian,  and 
ipeare  have  done  more  for  Verona  than  she 
ver  done  for  herself.  Such  a sentence, — 
l from  an  artistic,  rather  than  a literary 
of  view,  is  by  no  means  consistent  with 
in  a city  which,  with  truth,  has  been 
Kl  “ a gem  of  art,” — could  scarcely  with 
lie  be  passed  in  the  present  day,  when  we 
ith  what  zeal,  and,  in  more  than  one  case, 
what  artistic  scrupulousness,  the  city  has 
re-adapting  and  restoring  those  justly- 
18  monuments  which  have  for  so  many 
ations  attracted  the  stranger,  learned  and 
rned,  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
er  the  restoration  of  Fra  Giocondo’s  once 
iful  Loggia , — not  by  any  means  one  of  the 
est  results  of  the  renovating  zeal  of  the 
iipality, — the  Ca  dei  Mercanti,  and,  above 
e scrupulous  and  praiseworthy  restoration 
twelfth. century  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo 
ircato  Vecchio,  it  is  now  to  the  old  Roman 
litheatre  that  the  municipality  have  turned 
attention,  the  Amphitheatre  of  which 
i has  spoken  as  surpassing  all  those  of 
e.  If  the  work  is  carried  out  with  the 
ilconscientious  scrupulousness  as  the  resto- 
I of  the  Palazzo  di  Mercato  Vecchio  above 

Ied  to,  the  future  will  indeed  have  to  thank 
iverning  city  bodies  of  Verona  of  this  last 
sr  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

»il  now  the  Amphitheatre  is  about  to  be 
Led,  or  rather  re-restored,  that  is,  the  lower 
lin  of  the  interior.  The  fact  that  the  old 
>ias  been  able  to  exist  until  our  days  is 
udue  to  the  care  with  which  the  monument 
pen  in  the  past  watched.  As  far  back  as 
i;arly  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
|e>  still  in  existence,  shows  how  one  of  the 
btions  of  the  podestd,  or  mayor,  consisted 
1}  spending,  during  the  first  six  months  of 
iblding  office,  a fixed  sum  reparatione  et 
W'One  Arena;.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Il3  of  the  interior  which  had  been,  in  the 
■ a of  centuries,  taken  away,  were  replaced, 
i/ith  so  little  observation  of  the  methods 
* Ians  of  the  ancients  that  now  more  com- 
ilt antiquaries,  and  especially  the  engineers, 
■ind  a restoration.  The  simple  but  effective 
; n by  means  of  which  the  Romans  prepared 
; heavy  downpour  of  rain  into  the  open 
■ 1 of  the  Amphitheatre  by  a system  of 
: canals,  which  still  exist  on  the  surface  of 
1 gher  and  untouched  steps,  or  rather  seats 
e interior,  was  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
bnth-century  restorations,  and  the  rain  and 
| lamp  are  now  beginning  to  work  their 
: al  effect  on  the  stout  old  pile.  And  so  the 
‘litheatre  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  work- 
1 igain,  and  the  traditional, — and,  let  it  be 
: not  too  beautiful, — booth-theatre  of  the 
‘ I is  doomed  to  disappear,  to  the  delight,  if 
| f the  Veronese  public,  at  least  to  that  of 
;>nuine  appreciators  of  the  noble  work  of 
1 .oman  days. 

utorically,  the  temporary  open-air  theatre 
I 8ses  no  little  interest  from  its  associations, 
!l!ar  by  year,  with  the  fetes  of  Easter,  the 
| rds,  with  their  rude  view  of  the  Amphi- 
■ re,  have  announced  for  so  many  genera- 


tions past,  the  reopening  for  the  summer  of  the 
baracca-teatro  of  the  Arena. 

The  French  president,  De  Brosses,  of  parlia- 
mentary, literary,  and  historic  fame,  has  left  us 
in  his  Memoirs  some  amusing  details  of  his 
journey  through  Italy  in  the  last  century.  In 
July,  1739,  we  find  him  in  Verona,  and  of  the 
Veronesi  and  the  town  he  gives  not  a few 
curious  details.  Among  these,  he  mentions  the 
booth-theatre  of  the  Arena,  the  principal  places 
for  which  cost  only  ten  soldi, — one  can  still  have 
a seat  in  the  pit  for  nine  sous, — the  rest  of  the 
audience  stood  or  sat  upon  the  steps  of  the 
Amphitheatre,  and  among  the  crowd  the  worthy 
president  noticed  not  a few  ladies,  and  more 
priests  than  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  processions. 
“There  was  dancing  also,”  he  writes;  “one 
sylphide,  as  tall  as  a grenadier,  made  twenty 
bounds  in  succession,  and  for  lightness  excels 
our  Camargo,  who  to  her  seems  to  my  recollec- 
tion but  a stone.”  This  compliment  would  show 
an  extraordinary  power  in  the  Italian  ballerina , 
when  we  consider  the  immense  popularity  in 
France  of  the  accomplished  Camargo.  “ I was 
witness,”  De  Brosses  continues,  “ of  a strange 
scene.  At  a certain  point  in  the  representation, 
a bell  having  rung,  I heard  behind  me  a sudden 
movement,  which,  at  first  thought,  I imagined 
would  destroy  the  Amphitheatre,  the  more  so 
as  I saw  the  actresses  flying  from  the  stage,  as 
also  one  who,  according  to  her  part,  was  faint- 
ing. The  real  cause  for  this  disturbance  was 
the  sounding  of  the  Angelus  or  pardon,  and  that 
at  its  ringing  all  the  spectators  had  kneeled  and 
turned  [towards  the  east ; that  the  actors  had 
done  the  same  on  the  stage,  and  all  were  sing- 
ing, excellently  well,  the  Are  Maria;  that  com- 
pleted, the  actress  who  had  swooned,  made  the 
usual  bow  after  the  Angelus,  returned  to  her 
part,  and  the  comedy  continued.  To  really 
understand  how  original  the  whole  scene  was, 
one  must  have  been  a witness  of  it.” 

The  same  author  tells  us  how  he  was  present 
at  a great  fete  given  in  the  Arena  in  honour  of 
the  Duchess  of  Modena,  on  which  occasion  there 
were  no  less  than  30,000  persons  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre. De  Brosses,  in  addition,  is  very  com- 
plimentary in  his  remarks  on  the  Veronese 
ladies,  who,  in  these  days  of  “ beauty-mania,” 
cannot  fail  to  strike  t?he  observant  stranger. 
He  writes, — “ In  the  central  portion  of  the  city, 
the  houses  are  all  adorned  with  large  balconies 
of  beautifully-wrought  iron-work,  and  bearing 
boxes  full  of  flower-pots  and  orange  and  lemon 
trees  ; so  that  one  seems  to  be  walking  in  the 
gardens  of  Semiramis,  with  the  danger,  how- 
ever, at  the  least  puff  of  wind,  of  seeing  these 
pots  showered  down  upon  one’s  head.*  The 
women  of  these  parts  are  tall,  fine,  and  blonde, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese, 
the  Venetian  women  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Europe.” 

Ninety  years  later,  we  find  Heine,  in  his 
Reisebilder  (of  1828),  speaking  also  of  Verona, 
and  the  charming  faces  of  the  girls  and  women 
whom  he  saw  in  the  picturesque  Piazza  delle 
Erbe,  the  large  languid  eyes,  the  graceful 
figures,  so  unconsciously  dirty.  “ The  women 
of  Verona,”  he  writes,  wear  over  their  heads 
(an  elegant  custom  still  in  use  all  over  Venetia, 
and,  indeed,  all  Northern  Italy),  the  black  veil 
brought  round  over  the  shoulders,  and  disposed 
with  such  artful  carelessness  as  to  set  off,  rather 
than  conceal,  the  form  of  the  bust ; the  servants 
have  their  heads  dressed  with  silver  pins,  while 
the  peasant  women  wear  large  straw  hats, 
adorned  with  flowers.  The  men’s  costume 
differs,  however,  but  little  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.”  But  since  Heine’s  days  even  the 
broad  straw  hats  have  disappeared. 

Heine  has  naturally  not  forgotten  to  make 
mention  of  the  Arena,  and  there  he  saw,  also, 
the  theatre.  “ When  I entered  the  Amphi- 
theatre,” he  concludes,  “ I found  a comedy 
being  acted.  On  a small  stage,  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  Arena,  was  being  represented  an 
Italian  burletta,  and  the  spectators  were  seated, 
some  on  chairs,  some  on  the  seats  of  the  old 
Amphitheatre.  I took  my  place  among  these 
latter,  and  listened  to  the  declamations  of 
Brighella  and  Meneghino,  from  the  very  same 
seats  on  which  the  Romans  so  long  ago  ap- 
plauded the  bloody  combats  of  the  gladiators 
and  the  wild  beasts.  Above  us  extended  the 
blue  pavilion  of  the  sky,  as  lovely  and  immense 
as  in  those  distant  days  ; gradually  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  crept  over  the  face  of  nature,  and 
quietly  increasing  each  moment  in  intensity,  one 
by  one  the  stars  came  out ; Arlecchino  laughed, 

* The  ironwork  may  still  be  seen  in  all  its  beauty,  but 
the  flowers  and  flowerpots  are  gone. 


Colombina  despaired,  and  at  last  Pantalone  un- 
derstood, and  the  hands  of  the  happy  pair  were 
at  length  united.  The  people  burst  into  ap- 
plause, and  rapidly  dispersed,  gay  and  contented 
with  their  afternoon’s  amusement.” 

And  such  a scene  one  may  still  enjoy,  though 
literally  “ for  a few  weeks  only,”  and  on  the 
rare  fine  afternoons  and  festa  days  which  wo 
have  had  this  melancholy  spring,  the  old  seats 
of  the  Amphitheatre  were  crowded,  not  the  least 
important  portion  of  the  audience  consisting  of 
the  young  conscript  soldiers  in  their  effective 
uniforms,  artillerymen,  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
the  fluttering  picturesque  costume  of  the  her- 
saglieri. 

It  is  a temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted, 
that  of  clambering  to  the  highest  steps,  even  at 
the  penalty  of  only  being  a witness  of  the  dumb 
show  so  far  below,  for  from  the  upper  row  of 
seats,  identically  the  same  superb  old  red 
Verona  stone  seats  of  the  antique  Amphi- 
theatre, beautified  with  their  fossil  ammonites, 
one  enjoys  a sight  that  repays  the  exertion  of  the 
ascent ; below  one,  the  simple  oval  form  of  the 
Arena  itself,  in  the  midst  of  which  one  can  see 
the  dumb  show  still  continuing;  and  far  around 
a perfect  panorama, — in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  a view  all  round  the  horizon, — of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Verona,  the  beautiful  Alps,  with 
the  snow-clad  chain  of  Monte  Baldo,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  .lie  the  ruffled  deep  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Garda,  the  Euganean  hills,  near 
Padua,  and  tho  vine-covered  slopes  of  the  undu- 
lating hills  on  the  north ; below,  at  our  feet, 
the  old  town  with  its  fourteenth-century  spires 
and  quaint  houses  and  narrow  streets,  and  frag- 
ments of  Roman  and  Middle-age  walls  and 
fortifications,  and  the  hoary  cypresses  of  the 
beautiful  Giardino  Giusti. 

And  as  the  sun  sets  and  the  shadows  deepen 
in  the  picturesque  old  street  beneath,  the  even- 
ing Angelus  rings  out  from  the  neighbouring 
church  of  S.  Nicolb,  but  no  longer  does  it  pro- 
duce the  magic  effect  which  so  long  ago  De 
Brosses  described  ; the  performance  continues 
undisturbed  till  at  length  the  curtain  drops,  and 
the  spectators  pour  out  from  the  broad  vomitarii 
and  disperse  through  the  narrow  streets,  some 
to  their  homes,  some  to  tho  cafes  in  the  Piazzo 
Bra,  and  not  a few  to  the  quaint  old  osterie  that 
congregate,  as  they  have  done  for  centuries, 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  antique  Piazza 
delle  Erbe  and  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Cowper  believed  that  the  “ looking  back  upon 
our  forefathers,” — on  their  “ vast  rambling  man- 
sions ; the  Gothic  porch,  smothered  with  honey- 
suckles ; their  little  gardens  and  high  walls, 
their  box  hedges,  balls  of  holly,  and  yew-tree 
statues,” — would  have  led  to  the  belief  that  we 
seemed  to  look  back  upon  the  “ people  of  another 
nation.”  In  very  considerable  degree  this  re- 
mark would  apply  to  the  ancient  borough  of 
Nottingham.  Its  ancient  history  is  a record  of 
battles  and  sieges,  of  turmoil  and  tumult.  The 
place  of  the  “dwelling  of  caves”  is  unquestion- 
ably old.  There  the  occupying  Danes  were 
driven  out  by  the  Saxon  king  of  Mercia,  and  the 
battle  on  the  walls  took  place  before  the  Con- 
queror rebuilt  the  castle.  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Matilda,  in  the  wars  in  the 
times  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  in  those  between 
king  and  Commons,  the  castle  had  its  uses 
before  after-iconoclasts  dismantled  it ; and  the 
mansion  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  built 
came  to  grief  in  1831,  when  the  mob  avenged 
on  the  building  the  opposition  of  its  owner  to 
the  first  Reform  Bill.  The  ancient  convent  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ; the 
massive  church  of  St.  Mary;  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School ; the  Town-hall,  replacing  one 
of  timber  and  plaster, — point,  with  numerous 
other  erections,  to  the  antiquity  of  the  town  ; 
whilst  a corporation  dating  back  to  time 
beyond  the  memory  of  man  eloquently  testifies 
similarly.  Its  trade  is  old  ; customs  that  were 
quaint  surrounded  it ; and,  down  to  a generation 
or  two  ago,  the  progression  of  Nottingham  was 
slow  and  steady,  not  to  say  occasionally  checked 
by  the  obstructions  which  dislike  to  improve- 
ments occasionally  interposed. 

Looking  back  at  Nottingham,  only  forty-four 
years  ago,  we  have  many  tokens  of  the  change 
it  has  since  known.  In  the  government  of  the 
town,  then,  sheriffs,  coroners,  bridge-masters,  and 
senior  and  junior  common-councilmen  took  part, 
the  mayor  being  also  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
holding  courts  leet  and  baron.  There  were  three 
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parish  churches,  a chapel-of-ease,  and  twenty 
places  of  worship  for  Nonconformists.  The  town 
was  of  a literary  turn,  keeping  up  its  three 
weekly  papers ; and  having  many  libraries  and 
newsrooms.  Its  charitable  institutions  and 
philanthropic  associations  were  many  ; its 
markets  flourishing  ; and  its  population  of 
50,680  was  then  large  amidst  those  even  of  the 
capitals  of  counties  in  the  Midlands.  Its  trades 
included  the  manufacture  of  laces,  of  hosiery, 
the  throwing  and  dyeing  of  silk,  and  bleaching, 
as  well  as  others  of  subsidiary  rank.  Looking 
a little  closer  at  some  of  the  industrial  phases  of 
the  town  and  at  its  commerce,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  six  bankers  in  those  days  included  some 
no  longer  known ; that  there  were  fourteen 
bleachers,  and  500  persons  and  firms  enrolled  in 
the  “ bobbin-net  ” makers’  list ; the  two  “ coal- 
masters  ” were  Lord  Middleton,  at  the  Old  Rad- 
forth  Colliery,  and  the  owner  of  the  Babbington 
Colliery.  There  were  four  cotton-spinners ; lace- 
thread  makers  and  dealers  were  almost  legion  ; 
hosiery  was  one  of  the  special  town  trades,  as 
was  that  also  of  straw-hat  manufacture.  At  the 
Trent  Waterworks,  the  now  well-known  name  of 
Hawksley  was  that  of  the  engineer.  A score  of 
coaches  were  the  means  of  travel ; the  carriers 
were  many ; and  from  the  Leen  Bridge,  Three 
Cranes,  and  “Hannah  Cutt’s”  wharfs,  there  was 
conveyance  by  water  to  many  of  the  chief 
centres. 

First  in  the  changes  of  the  Nottingham  of 
to-day  from  that  which  has  been  thus  briefly 
glanced  at  is  the  growth  of  the  population,  which 
was  66,621  at  the  last  census,  and  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  fully  100,000.  Next,  there  has  been 
a change  in  the  condition  of  the  governing 
bodies,  and  in  none  of  these  is  this  more  marked 
than  that  of  a recent  one  in  the  guardians  of 
the  poor.  Early  last  year  the  guardians  applied 
to  have  their  term  of  office  prolonged  to  three 
years,  and  of  the  24, 500  there  were,  on  a poll, 
12,483  votes  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  and  a 
Local  Governmental  order,  in  March,  1878, 
altered  the  tenure  of  office  from  one  to  three 
years,  so  that  Nottingham  occupies  a position  of 
singularity  in  this  respect.  There  has  been  a 
full  development  in  the  trade  of  the  town.  It 
still  has  its  lace-manufacture  for  staple,  but,  in 
addition  thereto,  in  large  dimensions,  the  silk 
and  cotton  trades  exist;  whilst  in  subsidiary 
but  still  important  dimensions  wire  - works, 
dye  - works,  and  breweries  are  found,  with 
the  trades  that  are  common  to  most  large 
towns.  Into  surrounding  villages  the  trades 
have  overflown, — Beeston  having  its  silk-mills, 
Wilford  its  coal-mine,  Burton  Joyce  its  hosiery 
trade,  and  Lowdham  its  gun-wad  and  paper 
works.  Trade  brings  with  it  inevitable  effects, 
and  Nottingham  prospered : the  towers  of  its 
churches  and  chapels,  rising  high  into  the  ether, 
show  that  its  gatheriDg-places  for  the  sects  have 
increased  in  number.  Its  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions  are  in  greater  abundance. 
A beautiful  arboretum  has  been  added,  and  alike 
in  situation  and  in  the  skill  with  which  it  is  laid 
out  it  is  creditable  in  every  way  to  the  great 
midland  town.  Nottingham  has  lost  in  the  in- 
terval some  of  its  ancient  carriers,  but  its  travel 
and  traffic  are  contended  for  by  two  of  the  great 
railway  companies,  and  year  after  year  there 
have  been  vast  sums  spent  in  the  provision  of 
accommodation  such  as  the  importance  of  the 
town  and  the  extent  of  its  commerce  demand. 

As  to  the  future  of  Nottingham,  so  much 
cannot  be  said.  Its  staple  trade  is  one  which 
does  not  rest  upon  the  broadest  basis.  But  it  is 
not  only  on  its  lace  trade  that  Nottingham  rests, 
for  it  appears  that  other  of  its  textile  manu- 
factures are  widening.  Its  central  position  is 
attracting  to  it  other  trades ; but  as  it  wants 
those  great  mineral  industries  which  cause  towns 
to  spring  forward  by  bounds,  it  is  evident  that 
solidity  rather  than  speed  will  characterise  its 
progress.  Moreover,  the  fact  needs  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  not  in  the  trades  with 
which  it  is  more  related  those  violent  fluctua- 
tions that  are  known  in  the  great  mineral 
industries.  The  latter  change  their  centres 
very  frequently,  as  ore  supplies  are  shortened, 
as  fuel  fields  are  exhausted,  or  as  changes  in  the 
form  of  demand  occur  such  as  that  which  at 
the  present  time  is  likely  so  materially  to 
benefit  the  great  depositories  of  our  phosphoric 
iron  ores.  There  are  no  changes  so  marked  or 
emphatic  in  the  great  industries  on  which 
Nottingham  chiefly  depends.  It  is  true,  as  has 
already  been  hinted  at,  that  it  is  a coal-pro- 
ducing county,  but  its  production  is  limited ; it 
is  less  than  that  of  its  own  full  needs,  in  all  pro- 
bability, for  the  three  to  four  million  tons  which 


its  forty-six  collieries  yield  would  not  suffice  for 
all  the  wants  of  a large  and  well-populated 
county.  As  time  passes,  it  is  true  that  the 
aspect  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  changes. 
The  days  when  “ the  proud  sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham did  cry  a full  fair  play;”  and  when  “ bold 
Robin  Hood”  sold  pots  in  that  city,  and  dined 
with  that  proud  official,  are  gone.  The  grave  of 
the  celebrated  outlaw  is  shown  at  Kirklees  now. 
Nottingham  has  lost,  practically,  its  forest  of 
Sherwood,  and  though  it  has  lost  neither  its 
memory  of  nor  liking  for  the  men  in  Lincoln- 
green,  yet  could  these  revisit  their  old  haunts 
they  would  find  that  the  centuries  had  been 
periods  of  change,  and  that,  as  the  American 
poet  says, — 

“ the  bitterest  foe 

To  modern  laws  has  felt  their  blow, 

Consented  to  be  tax’d  and  vote 
And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat, 

And  leave  off  cattle-stealing.” 

Laying  its  account  to  supply  some  of  the 
modern  needs  and  some  of  the  whims  of  fashion, 
Nottingham  has  advanced,  and  will  yet  advance, 
in  the  ranks  of  towns ; but  whilst  so  advancing, 
and  gathering  around  it  many  of  the  accompani- 
ments and  industries  of  urban  life,  whilst  giving 
itself  some  of  what  should  be  deemed  the  essen- 
tials of  towns, — as  much  needed  as  good  sani- 
tary regulations, — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
never  forget  the  past,  in  which  it  has  at  times 
so  proudly  figured.  Old  towns  and  cities  are  at 
a disadvantage  in  contrast  with  more  modern 
ones  in  this  respect ; it  is  true  that  there  are 
accompanying  advantages,  for  age  in  towns 
usually  brings  wealth,  but  there  are  the  accom- 
panying responsibilities,  and  the  poverty  which 
is  so  often  found  therewith.  In  these  respects  the 
ancient  town  is  not  an  exception ; and  relying 
on  these  and  on  its  natural  advantages,  it  may 
in  the  future  advance  with  even  greater  rapidity 
than  in  the  bygone  centuries. 


HOLBORN  TOWN-HALL  AND  DISTRICT 
BOARD  OFFICES. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  last  a large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Architectural  Association  visited  this 
building,  which  is  now  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  visitors  were  received  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  Florence,  president  of  the  Association, 
and  joint-architect,  with  his  partner,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Isaacs,  of  the  structure.  The  site  is  at  the 
corner  of  Gray’s-inn-road  and  what  was  formerly 
Liquorpond-street,  but  which,  considerably 
widened,  is  now  known  a3  Clerkenwell-road,  and 
forms,  in  continuation  of  Theobald’s-road,  part 
of  the  line  of  new  thoroughfare  from  New 
Oxford-street  to  Bethnal-green.  The  new  build- 
ing has  a frontage  of  100  ft.  towards  Gray’s- 
inn-road,  and  a return  frontage  of  124  ft.  next 
Clerkenwell-road.  The  building  commands  three 
thoroughfares,  each  60  ft.  wide,  viz.,  Theobald’s- 
road,  Gray’s-inn-road,  and  Clerkenwell-road,  and 
it  is  probable  that  at  no  very  distant  date  a 
fourth  thoroughfare  of  like  width  will  con- 
verge on  this  point,  viz.,  the  proposed  new 
streetfrom  theopposite  corner  of  the  Clerkenwell- 
road  to  the  “ Angel  ” at  Islington.  This  new 
Btreet  has  long  been  wanted,  the  only  available 
direct  route  for  traffic  between  llolborn  and 
Islington  being  the  perilous  one  viA  Elm-street 
and  the  so-called  “Mount  Pleasant.”  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  site  is  an  exceedingly 
prominent  one,  and  the  Holborn  District  Board 
of  Works  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  desire 
that  their  new  building  shall  be  worthy  of  its 
position.  The  land  was  cleared  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Street  Improvements  Act,  1872,  the  area 
being  12,800  ft.  superficial.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Board  asked,  as  the  price  for  letting  on 
a lease  of  eighty  years,  Is.  6d.  per  foot  super- 
ficial, or  9601.  per  annum,  and  for  the  fee-simple, 
twenty  years’  purchase  of  this  rental,  or 
19,2001.  In  consideration  of  the  site  being 
required  for  buildings  connected  with  local 
administration,  the  Metropolitan  Board  con- 
sented to  reduce  the  price  of  the  freehold  from 
19,2001.  to  18,0001.,  at  which  latter  sum  it  was 
acquired  by  the  District  Board.  The  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  with  some 
ceremony  on  the  3rd  of  'August  last  by  Sir 
James  M‘Garel-Hogg,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  reported  in 
the  Builder  at  the  time.*  On  Saturday  afternoon 
last  the  visitors  found,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
building,  that  with  commendable  forethought 
(and  it  is  worth  mentioning|(from  the  fact  that 
* Builder,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p,  815. 


it  is  so  seldom  done)  the  whole  of  the  con: 
and  detail  drawings  had  been  convent! 
arranged  on  screens  for  their  behoof.  ,[ 
Florence  gave  a vivd-voce  explanation  of; 
different  uses  to  which  the  various  parts  oS; 
building  will  be  devoted.  We  gathered: 
him  that  the  portion  of  the  ground 
towards  Gray’s  , Inn  - road  will  contai:; 
public  office  for  the  conduct  of  the  ge;i 
business  of  the  Board,  and  immedh 
adjoining  will  be  offices  for  the  Clerk,  Survil 
and  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  With  thd; 
ception  of  the  entrance  at  the  east  end  oil 
building  to  the  gallery  of  the  public  hall 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  area  or; 
ground-floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  pun 
of  a stone-yard  and  dep6t.  This  will  b i 
the  most  part  open  to  the  sky,  but  it  will  ei 
under  almost  the  whole  of  the  public  hall,  thei 
of  which  will  be  supported  at  intervals  by  > 
iron  columns.  The  stone-yard  will  be  approet 
by  a carriageway  passing  from  Clerketi 
road  under  the  public  hall.  In  the  rear  o'i 
yard,  and  detached  from  the  main  buili| 
there  have  been  provided  a mortuary,  ; 
mortem  room,  and  disinfecting-chamberi) 
want  of  which  accommodation  has  longi 
felt  in  the  district,  The  public  hall  occ 
the  upper  part  of  the  Clerkenwell-road  from 
and  is  90  ft.  long,  45  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft. 

It  is  intended  to  seat  1,200  persons, — 1,0  • 
the  floor,  and  200  in  the  gallery  before  ref'J 
to.  The  floor  is  fireproof,  being  construct 
brick  arches,  turned  from  cast-iron  skew  ? 
resting  on  continuous  wrought-iron  tram; 
girders  supported  at  intervals  by  the  cas: 
columns  before  mentioned.  The  ceiling,  ti 
will  be  coved  and  panelled,  is  rendered  in  Kill 
cement,  the  enrichments  being  in  carton- pj 
The  joinery  and  fittings  in  the  public  hall  w 
of  American  walnut : in  the  other  parts  Gt 
building  they  will  be  of  pitch  pine.  A 
room  for  the  stowage  of  chairs  and  other  a 
ture  will  be  provided  in  the  space  betweei 
ceiling  and  the  roof  of  the  hall,  a shaft  t 
provided  on  the  gallery  staircase  to  fact 
the  removal  or  replacement  of  such  furni 
The  public  hall  is  approached  through  a 
way  and  entrance-hall  at  the  corner  of  thel 
leading  to  the  principal  staircase,  6 ft.  \ 
which  will  be  of  stone,  with  balusters  of  Ddi 
ware.  On  the  same  level  as  the  public  h 
the  Board-room,  48  ft.  long  by  30  ft. 
together  with  a committee-room,  lavatory 
The  fatp.de  towards  Gray’s-inn-road  is  ca 
up  one  story  higher  than  that  towards  Cle.i 
well-road,  in  order  to  provide  a suite  of  i| 
for  the  use  of  the  housekeeper.  In  the  ' 
ment  of  this  portion  of  the  building,  s 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  preservation  o > 
books,  papers,  and  archives  of  the  Board.  :| 
style  of  architecture  employed  is  Italian,  fi[ 
treated,  a prominent  feature  in  the  compo^ 
being  a clock- tower,  100  feet  high,  at  the  s 
of  Gray’s-inn-road  and  Clerkenwell-road.  dl 
materials  employed  in  the  elevations  arc 
brick  and  Portland  stone,  the  doorway  fy. 
ing  the  approach  to  the  public  hall  and  bln 
room,  as  also  the  pilasters  to  the  windows,  lilj 
of  polished  Aberdeen  granite  of  a dark  u, 
colour,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Manuelle.  Thev1, 
are  being  carried  out  from  the  drawings' 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Isat 
Florence,  architects,  Yerulam-buildings,  Gr 
inn, — Mr.  Isaacs  occupying  the  position  ot: 
veyor  to  the  Holborn  District  Board  of  W 
The  present  contract  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Bp 
& Robinson,  at  the  sum  of  25,987 1.  It  is  prob ; 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  with; 
fittings,  and  furniture,  will  be  50,000i.,  and: 
thought  that  they  will  be  finished  by  Christ 
next.  Mr.  Farrow  is  the  clerk  of  the  W' 
the  contractors’  foreman  being  Mr.  Cornish.] 


Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archa 
g'ical  Society. — A meeting  will  be  hel 
Cheltenham  on  July  8tb,  9th,  and  10th. ) 
Tuesday  the  mayor  and  corporation  will 
ceive  the  Society  at  the  Ladies’  College;  v 
will  be  paid  to  the  parish  church,  and  a 
wards  to  Leckhampton  Court  and  Church  , 
dinner  of  the  Society  will  follow;  and  there 
be  an  evening  meeting.  On  Wednesday 
Society  will  make  an  excursion,  which  wil 
elude  visits  to  Cleeve,  Southam  (House  i 
Chapel),  Sudely  Castle,  Winchcombe  Chu 
and  Postlip.  On  Thursday  the  Society  i 
make  an  excursion  to  Cubberley,  Cowleyi  1 
stone,  Brimpsfield,  Birdlip,  and  the  Roman  i 
at  Witcombe. 


THE  “KNOCHENHAUER-AHTHAUS,” 
HILDESHEIM. 

This  most  interesting  building  is  situated  in 
the  old  market  square  at  Hildesheim,  and  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  splendid  wooden 
buildings  in  Europe.  The  date  of  its  erection  is 
known  to  be  1529.  The  word  “ Rnochenhauer- 
amthans”  would,  we  suppose,  be  translated  into 
Euglish  by  “ The  Hall  of  the  Butchers’  Com- 
pany,” though,  perhaps,  some  of  our  German 
readers  may  be  able  to  supply  us  with  a better 
translation  of  this  word.  The  building  was  in 
such  a terrible  condition  in  the  year  1852  that 
it  was  necessary  either  to  pull  it  down  or  restore 
it,  when  a senator  of  Hildesheim,  Herr  Rcemer, 
prevailed  upon  the  Hanoverian  Government  to 
purchase  and  restore  it.  This  has  been  done 
with  considerable  care,  as  much  of  the  old  work 
being  kept  as  was  possible,  and  the  building  is 
now  used  as  the  town  savings-bank.  As  will  be 
seen  from  our  view,  the  building  is  not  entirely  j 
of  wood,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
Hildesheim  houses,  but  rather  suggests  the 
English  mode  of  building,  the  panels  between 


the  “ posts  ” being  filled  in  partly  with  brick. 
The  cornices  are  very  finely  carved,  chiefly  with 
foliage.  One  side  of  this  building  is  corbelled 
out  over  the  street,  but  the  opposite  consists  of 
a solid  stone  wall.  This  gives  the  gable  end 
rather  a disagreeable  effect  as  to  its  general 
outline,  which  is  the  only  defect  about  this 
charming  building. 


NEW  POLICE-COURTS  AND  STATION, 
BOW  STREET. 

The  site  of  this  building,  which  has  been 
secured  on  a long  lease  from  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, is  on  the  east  side  of  Bow-street,  facing 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera-house,  and,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  plan  given  in  our 
present  number,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  in  great  part  detached  from  neighbouring 
buildings,  having  also  frontages  to  Broad-court 
| and  Cross-court  on  the  north  and  east  respec- 
| tively. 

I The  line  of  frontage  to  Bow-street  is  set  back 
j from  the  original  line  at  the  northern  end,  as 


required  by  the  lessor,  with  a view  tc  i 
ultimate  improvement  of  the  street. 

The  building  consists  of  a basement  and: 
stories  above  the  street  level,  with  an  addi: 
story  over  the  central  division  of  the  Bow-> 
front. 

The  courts  are  placed  on  the  northern  pc 
of  the  ground,  secluded  as  far  as  may  be  i 
the  noise  of  street  traffic.  The  principal  [ 
is  on  the  ground-floor,  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
high,  exlcusive  of  a large  lantern  light/ 
rooms  for  clerks,  attorneys,  witnesses,  &c.*> 
Broad-court,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  i 
magistrates’  entrance,' leading  by  private 
sage  to  the  bench,  their  private  rooms 
library,  or  consultation-room,  being  on  the 
floor  where  is  also  placed  the  second  O' 
31  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and  18  ft.  high,  with  lal 
over,  intended  for  the  hearing  of  extract 
and  other  special  cases.  Other  rooms  or 
floor  are  appropriated  as  offices,  as  well  as 
on  the  floor  above,  and  the  remainder  as  a 
ments  for  the  court-keeper. 

The  public  entrance  is  in  the  splayed  r 
to  Bow-street  and  Broad-court,  the  stai 
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to  the  upper  court  being  open  to  the  waiting- 
room.  Cells,  prisoners’  waiting-rooms,  and 
gaolers’  room  are  contiguous  to  the  principal 
court,  and  a separate  staircase  for  prisoners 
and  police  conducts  to  the  court  above. 

The  police  station,  which  occupies  the  southern 
portion  of  the  ground,  comprises  superinten- 
dents’ offices,  with  distinct  entrance;  a reserve 
or  charge  room,  with  inspectors’  and  other 
rooms  adjoining,  and  communicating  by  corridor 
with  cells  ranged  along  the  south  side  of  a large 
quadrangle,  which  has  a van-entrance  from 
Bow-street, — the  cell-building  attached  to  the 
court  being  connected  with  that  of  the  station 
by  a covered  way,  which  will  also  serve  as 
shelter  for  constables  when  parading  for  duty. 
A room  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle  is 
provided  with  a door  to  Cross- court,  for  use 
when  specially  required.  A mess-room,  kitchen, 
lavatory,  bath-room,  &c.,  are  located  in  the 
basement ; a library  and  large  recreation-room 
on  the  first  floor ; and  other  rooms  on  this  floor 
and  the  two  upper  floors  provide  sleeping  ac- 
commodation for  100  policemen. 

The  front  next  Bow-8treet,  with  its  short 
return  to  Broad-court,  which  we  illustrate  in 
our  present  number,  will  be  executed  in  Port- 
land stone ; the  other  part  of  the  front  to  Broad- 
court,  will  have  white  Suffolk  brick  facing  with 
Portland  stone  dressings. 

Internally,  with  the  exception  of  the  courts 
and  a few  of  the  more  importantrooms  on  which 
bo  me  slight  degree  of  ornamentation  is  bestowed, 
the  building  has  been  kept  quite  plain. 

The  cells,  corridors,  and  rooms  requiring 
frequent  washing,  will  be  paved  with  Claridge’s 
SeyBsel  asphalte ; the  skirtings  and  portions  of 
the  walls  will  be  executed  in  Keene’s  cement,  and 
the  floors  throughout  the  building,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions where  brick  arching  is  used,  will  be  of 
Messrs.  Dennett  & Co.’s  fireproof  construction. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  several 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  most  approved 
modern  appliances  will  be  adopted.  The  drain 
and  other  pipes  passing  under  the  quadrangle 
and  van-entrance  are  contained  in  a brick-arched 
subway,  so  that  repairs  can  be  effected  without 
disturbing  the  paving. 

Hot- water  pipes  will  be  laid  to  the  courts,  the 
cells  attached  thereto,  the  public  waiting-room, 
&c.,  and  warm  air  provided  for  the  cells  of  the 
station. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works  and  Public 
Buildings ; the  contractors  are  Messrs.  George 
Smith  & Co.,  of  Pimlico  ; and  it  is  expected 
that  the  work,  recently  commenced,  will  be  com- 
pleted within  eighteen  months,  at  a total  cost 
of  40,0001.  


A TOUR  ON  THE  CONTINENT* 
Renaissance  Chv/rches.  — Among  the  large 
number  of  churches  erected  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  I will  select  a few  of 
those  which  attracted  my  notice.  The  grand 
schemes  adopted  for  many  of  the  Renaissance 
churches  is  a striking  feature,  and  the  use  of 
domical  coverings  a rule  scarcely  departed  from. 
I have  already  referred  to  Brunelleschi’s  dome  at 
Florence ; in  the  same  city  we  find  the  Church 
of  Santo  Spirito,  designed  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, though  erected  after  his  death.  A some- 
what unusual  plan  is  here  adopted,  viz.,  a Latin 
cross,  with  aisles  and  semicircular  chapels  all 
round,  and  circular  dome  at  the  crossing.  Sta. 
Maria  Formosa  at  Venice  is  a church  with 
barrel- vaulted  nave  and  transepts,  domical  aisles, 
and  three  apses.  At  Ferrara  are  a couple  of 
churches  with  some  pretence  to  notice,  viz.: 
San  Francesco  and  San  Benedetto.  The  former 
has  domical-covered  nave-aisles  and  transepts, 
square  side  chapels,  and  an  apse  with  two 
chapels  on  either  side.  San  Benedetto  has  a 
nave  and  apsidal  transepts,  domical-covered 
aisles  and  apsidal  side  chapels,  three  eastern 
apses,  a domed  lantern  at  crossing,  and  the 
nave  (except  for  a flat  cupola)  and  transepts 
being  barrel-vaulted.  The  Church  of  San  Sisto 
Piacenza  has  a very  effective  plan,  consisting  of 
a barrel-vaulted  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  with 
dome  at  crossing;  transept  also  at  west  end, 
with  intersecting  dome,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of 
these  transepts  a chapel  on  the  plan  of  a Greek 
cross  covered  by  five  cupolas.  Each  bay  of 
aisle  has  a domical  covering  and  an  apsidal 
chapel.  The  choir  is  square,  with  an  apsidal 
chapel  on  either  side.  The  Church  of  SS. 
Annunziata,  Florence,  is  rendered  imposing  by 
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the  large  rotunda  of  the  choir  added  to  the 
church  by  Leone  Battista  Alberti ; this  is  sur- 
rounded by  apsidal  chapels  and  crowned  with  a 
frescoed  dome : it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  arch 
into  the  nave  this  dome  loses  a great  deal  of  effect, 
as  it  cannot  be  seen  unless  quite  near  the 
rotunda.  Bramante  now  comes  upon  the  scene, 
and  we  have  the  commencement  of  S.  Peter’B, 
according  to  his  design  of  a Greek  cross.  Pavia 
Cathedral  is  also  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
him  : the  fine  central  octagon  is,  however,  in- 
complete ; there  is  an  apsidal  choir  and  aisles, 
but  only  two  bays  of  the  nave  are  built.  To  Bra- 
mante is  also  attributed  the  erection  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Campagna  at  Piacenza,  a church 
having  an  effective  plan  based  on  a Greek  cross ; 
the  arms  are  square-ended  and  barrel-vaulted  ; 
a domed  lantern  covers  the  centre,  and  smaller 
lanterns  the  corner  chapels.  Sta.  Maria  del’ 
Umilta  at  Pistoja  is  the  work  of  a pupil  of 
Bramante,  who  is  credited  with  the  design.  It 
is  a large  octagonal  building,  covered  with  a 
dome,  and  is  preceded  by  a large  and  effective 
barrel-vaulted  vestibule,  having  a cupola  in  the 
centre.  The  Madonna  della  Steccata  at  Parma 
is  after  the  model  of  S.  Peter’s,  a Greek  cross 
with  aspidal-ended  arms,  a domed  lantern  in  the 
centre,  aod  domed  octagonal  chapels  at  angles. 
Sta.  Giustina,  Padua,  the  work  of  Andrea  Briosco, 
is  planned  on  a grand  scale,  there  being  eight 
cupolas  besides  the  three  domical  vaults  over 
the  nave.  It  has  nave  and  aisles  with  lateral 
chapels,  the  transepts  and  choir  each  termi- 
nating in  three  apses.  The  exterior  of  this,  as 
well  as  so  many  other  extensive  churches,  pre- 
sents a dreadfully  bare  appearance,  owing  to  its 
incompleteness.  Sta.  Maria  in  Carignano  at 
Genoa,  commenced  in  1555,  is  another  church 
based  on  Bramante’s  original  design  for  S.  Pe- 
ter’s, and  occupies  a commanding  height  above 
the  sea, — a site  worthier  of  a better  exterior. 
Of  the  many  works  of  Palladio,  the  churches  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore  and  the  Redentore  at 
Venice  are  perhaps  best  known,  the  former  on 
account  of  its  prominent  position  on  an  island 
all  to  itself  on  the  Grand  Canal.  The  cruciform 
plan,  with  apsidal  transepts  and  choir,  and  cen- 
tral dome,  make  a good  interior,  though  it  sadly 
lacks  colour.  The  Redentore  has  no  aisles,  but 
a barrel-vaulted  nave  with  apsidal-sided  flank- 
ing chapels,  and  [terminating  in  a large  domed 
Bquare  with  canted  [angles  and  apsidal-ended 
arms.  Another  prominent  church  in  Venice  is 
Sta.  Maria  della  Salute,  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  cenutry,  and  consisting  of  a 
large  domed  octagon  surrounded  by  an  aisle  with 
chapels,  on  the  east  of  which  is  a domed  square 
with  an  apse  on  each  side. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
we  see  in  Rome,  Modena,  and  elsewhere,  several 
instances  of  churches  constructed  in  the  circular, 
octagonal,  and  elliptical  forms,  as  well  as  on  the 
Greek  cross,  while  Turin  and  Naples  have  each 
an  example  of  a church  built  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon. 
I think  I have  said  sufficient  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  churohes  to  show  that 
they  possess,  at  any  rate,  some  interest  in  their 
planning,  if  their  architecture  is  not  such  as 
we  all  admire  ; but  I confess,  for  my  own  part, 
that  the  cleverness  and  ingenuity  often  dis- 
played in  some  of  these  buildings  frequently 
overcame  my  prejudice.  No  doubt  the  domical 
treatment  is  the  chief  fascination. 

Foreign  Influence, — Before  leaving  the  subject 
of  Italian  churches,  I will  just  refer  to  one  or 
two  exotics  not  previously  noticed.  The  famous 
double  church  of  San  Francesco  Assisi,  erected 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  work  of  the 
German  architect  Jacopo,  and  exhibits  a decided 
Northern  character;  while  Milan  Cathedral,  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  said  to  be  the  work 
also  of  a German,  or  an  Italian  architect 
trained  in  Germany;  certainly  it  bears  little 
resemblance  to  Italian  work,  whether  in  plan, 
proportion,  or  detail.  Genoa  Cathedral,  in  some 
respects,  has  an  affinity  to  French  work ; and, 
lastly,  the  thirteenth-century  church  of  Sant’ 
Andrea,  Vercelli,  with  its  square-ended  choir  and 
buttresses,  is  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  be 
the  work  of  an  Englishman,  though  Mr.  Street 
considers  that  the  exterior  shows  no  trace  of 
any  but  an  Italian  hand.  As  far  as  I am  aware, 
there  is  no  example  of  the  French  chevet  in  Italy, 
the  nearest  approach,  perhaps,  being  the  choir 
of  Sant’  Antonio,  Padua. 

French  Churches. — And  now  let  us  briefly 
glance  at  the  arrangement  of  the  French 
churches.  With  a few  notable  exceptions,  we 
shall  find  them  following  one  main  type,  viz., 


the  Latin  cross  and  an  apsidal  choir  : thiii 
paratively  simple  plan  has  its  varieties 
instance,  the  choir  aisles  are  frequently  a 
and  sometimes  the  nave  aisles  ; and  not  o 
radiating  chapels  form  a feature  of  thdi 
alone,  but  continuous  lateral  chapels  oft:| 
the  nave.  Hence  we  have  a grandly  devij 
plan,  such  as  we  see  at  Notie  Dame,  i 
Bourges  Cathedral,  Coutances  Cathedral, i 
Cathedral,  and  Tours  Cathedral;  or  v 
nave  chapels,  as  at  Amiens  and  Chartres  t 
drals  and  S.  Semin,  Toulouse,  the  latteiij 
further  developed  by  the  addition  of  a 
round  three  sides  of  each  transept.  . 
Nazaire,  Carcassone,  we  have  au  exampij 
line  of  eastern  chapels  such  as  I have  ret> 
in  certain  churches  at  Verona,  Venicq 
Florence ; there  are  three  on  either  side:; 
choir,  and  these  were  added  to  the  traHS. 
the  fourteenth  century  : they  are  sep; 
from  one  another  by  open  traceried  dhj 
and  produce  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ean 
I have  seen.  Bourges  Cathedral  should  bi  ( 
as  having  no  transepts, — a feature  also  die) 
with  in  Mantes  Cathedral  and  in  a few- 
churches  ; while  some  examples  areq 
without  aisles,  notably  Angers  and 
Cathedrals,  the  latter  of  which  has,  he 
side  chapels.  Dol  Cathedral  is  notewor 
possessing  a square  east  end,  while  theli 
drals  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  have  an  eae 
but  the  aisles  terminating  square.  I j 
south,  too,  we  observe  that  the  aiu) 

S.  Trophime,  at  Arles,  are  so  reduced  it  j 
that  they  form  mere  passages.  A 

feature  of  considerable  importance  anci|| 
effect  is  the  adoption  of  a lantern  at  thti 
ing ; this  is  to  be  found  at  Blois  S.  N | 
Coutances  Cathedral,  the  Abbaye  aux  B j 
at  Caen,  S.  Pierre,  Lisieux,  Evreux,  Aj 
and  Le  Puy  Cathedrals,  S.  Martin  d’Aq 
Lyons,  and  Notre  Dame,  Dijon.  That  at 
is  circular,  Caen  and  Lisieux  are  squa.{ 
Coutances,  Evreux,  Lo  Puy,  and  A 

octagonal.  Internal  effect  is,  perhaps] 

sought,  thoHgh  the  lofty  lantern  tot; 
Coutances  is  very  pronounced  externally] 
for  a word  on  those  churches  which  j 
more  or  less  from  the  usual  type. 

French  Domical  Churches. — First  ana 
most  is  S.  Front,  Perigueux,  said  to  be  >• 
of  S.  Mark’s,  Venice,  or  built  by  the  same) 
tect,  the  plan  being  that  of  a Greek  era 
mounted  by  five  cupolas.  At  the  west  <j 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  church,  over* 
stands  a lofty  and  picturesque  tower.  T1 
cipal  entrance  is  by  the  north  transept^ 
is  preceded  by  an  open  arcaded  narthex.'i 
transept  has  a small  eastern  apsidal  | 
The  east  arm  of  the  cross  used  to  terminij 
fourteenth-century  choir  or  apse ; but 
evidently  been  removed,  for  there  is  now! 
apse  in  the  style  of  the  original  churc| 
much  more  elaborate,  and  not  very  satisfy 
And  this  leads  me  to  express  the  greatest 
at  the  wholesale  restoration  which  is  bei. 
ried  out  here,  by  which  an  ancient  anc 
beautiful  church  has  been  thoroughly  1; 
formed^into  a brand-new  edifice.  Happi] 
old  tower  has  not  yet  been  touched,  an 
may  it  stand,  adorned  as  it  is  by  the  chi* 
hand  of  time,  to  bear  witness  and  display 
test  against  the  mistaken  zeal  of  man.) 
gueux  has  another  domical  church,  fc 
the  cathedral,  and  now  called  Viglise  de 
Only  two  compartments  remain,  and  thqj 
of  considerable  span,  about  50  ft.,  and 
surmounted  by  a cupola.  As  in  S.  Fro:, 
supporting  arches  are  pointed,  and  thoalji 
point  is  barely  discernible  in  some  archil 
it  is  quite  established,  and  herein  lies  a c t 
tion  between  these  and  S.  Mark’s,  the  ar* 
the  latter  being  round.  Probably  wb  i 
dglise  de  la  citd  was  complete,  it  was  sin  t 
the  cathedral  at  Cahors,  which  has  two  dr 
compartments  of  about  the  same  spaD,  bi 
apsidal  choir  with  three  apsidal  chape; 
supporting  arches  again  being  pointei 
Puy  Cathedral  has  a nave  divided  into  si 
partments,  each  surmounted  by  an  oct 
cupola ; in  this  case  there  are  aisles  ant . 
septs,  the  latter  peculiar,  being  divide.! 
two  parts  by  a pair  of  columns  suppoij 
groined  soffited  gallery,  the  gable  end  :l 
nating  in  two  apses.  The  choir  has  ill 
square  end,  but  this  has  been  rebuilt  i 
creased  light  and  accommodation.  A 
crossing  is  a domed  octagonal  lantern , 
out  of  a circular  cupola.  Owing  to  the. 
slope  on  which  the  church  is  bull 
entrance  is  contrived  rather  ingeniously.!! 
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ied  by  a steep  street,  ending  in  a long 
: steps,  at  the  top  of  which  are  three 
ches.  Passing  through  these  you  still 
steps  along  a stepped  vaulted  corridor 
le  nave.  At  the  end  of  this  corridor  is 
oorway,  which  opens  upon  a flight  of 
t and  right, — the  former  leading  to  the 
and  the  latter  to  the  church,  which  is 
ly  entered  in  the  south  aisle.  It  is  sup- 
owever,  that  the  original  intention  was 
Bunder  the  whole  length  of  nave,  and 
3 church  in  front  of  the  altar  ; and  it  is 
isible  that  such  an  entrance  once  existed, 
the  present  is  a subsequent  alteration, 
imind  members  that  the  memorial  work 
te  Mr.  Sharpe  on  the  “ Charente  ” deals 
interesting  district  in  France,  somewhat 
the  domical  buildings  to  which  I have 
. and  from  the  circular  which  has  re- 
ten  sent  to  members  of  this  Association, 

1 that  the  committee  are  waiting  for 
’ subscribers. 

rrault  Abbey  Church  is  not  unlike  An- 
although  it  is  one  bay  or  compartment 
an  the  latter,  has  a choir-aisle  and  three 
3f  four  chapels  to  the  apse.  But,  sad 
ie  abbey  buildings  now  form  an  exten- 
on ! The  nave  of  the  church  has  two 
iors  inserted  to  make  dormitories  for 
ners,  the  ground-floor  being  their  refec- 
le  the  transepts  and  choir  remain  for 
)1,  and  in  a corner  of  the  south  transept 
id  the  recumbent  figures  of  Henry  II. 
queen,  Richard  I.,  aud  the  widow  of 
in,  their  bones  having  long  since  been 
ad  scattered.  S.  Ours,  at  Loches,  is 
a unique  church.  It  is  of  twelfth- 
date,  and  consists  of  a nave  in  two 
impartments,  each  of  which  is  oovered 
>fty  octagonal  conical  cupola,  open  up 
9x,  and  perfectly  plain.  At  the  crossing 
a tower,  which  forms  an  octagonal 
ith  a circular  light  at  the  apex  ; tran- 
;h  apsidal  chapels  and  a small  apsidal 
.t  the  west  end  is  another  tower,  and 
ais  a large  square  narthex,  with  some 
inesque  doorways.  The  exterior  is  cer- 
ry  singular,  on  account  of  the  two  lofty 
i between  the  east  and  west  towers, 
iken  in  conjunction  with  the  buildings 
ing  the  castle  heights  it  is  picturesque 
:ing. 

rs. — Neither  in  France  nor  in  Italy  do 
he  beautiful  cloisters  with  which  we 
amiliar  in  this  country.  There  are, 
ess,  several  interesting  examples.  They 
tmetimes  a position  on  the  north,  but 
ften  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and 
r possess  arcades  of  small  arches,  mostly 
from  double  shafts;  and  though  we 
tracery,  wo  have  instead  finely-sculp- 
jitals.  On  the  north  side  of  Le  Puy 
l is  an  early  and  massively-treated 
ided  cloister,  one  side  of  which  is,  I 
af  the  tenth  century,  the  others  being 
elfth.  The  round  arches  spring  from 
ers,  with  a detached  shaft  on  each  of 
sides  of  the  pier;  diapered  tile-work, 
t and  dark  voussoirs,  are  the  materials 
l each  arch  has  a head  carved  on  the 
i ; the  west  side  appears  to  have  been 
Ip  another  story.  On  the  north  side  of 
Ljy  Church  of  S.  Pierre,  Moissao  (near 
I'l),  is  a beautiful  twelfth- century  cloister, 
i>  piers  bearing  the  date  1110.  The  arches 
tided  and  pointed,  and  spring  alter- 
’am  single  and  double  shafts;  at  each 

II  in  the  centre  of  each  side  is  a square 
d pier.  All  the  capitals  are  beautifully 
d with  Scriptural  subjects,  and  have 
)ry  inscriptions  attached.  I do  not 
me  use  of  the  single  shaft  when  it  sus- 
Bipital  large  enough  for  two,  though  the 
i alternation  is  very  effective.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  cloisters  1 
;i,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  it  is  in  excel- 
ition,  and  without  sign  of  restoration. 

1 north  side  of  San  Zenone,  Verona,  is 
arly  cloister,  restored  (according  to  an 
1 n)  in  1123,  but  considered  by  Mr.  Street 
' least  fifty  years  later  in  date.  The 
■ moulded  arches  are  of  brick,  round  on 
II  and  south  sides,  and  pointed  on  the 
west ; they  spring  from  coupled  marble 
ssting  on  a low  stone  wall.  On  the 
9 i3  a large  square  projection  similarly 
1 which  once  formed  the  lavatory.  This  is 
■ ‘n0tance  of  a lavatory  that  I remember 
‘een  in  France  or  Italy.  On  the  south 
• Trophime,  Arles,  is  a beautiful  early 
built  at  different  periods,  and  in 
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splendid  preservation.  On  the  north  and  east 
sides  (twelfth  century)  there  are  three  bays, 
each  consisting  of  four  round-arched  arcades, 
supported  on  double  columns,  with  finely-sculp- 
tured capitals,  the  piers  between  the  bays  being 
shafted,  and  the  cloister  having  a barrel-vault 
with  moulded  transverse  ribs  springing  from  a 
moulded  cornice,  with  sculptured  corbels.  The 
adjoining  church,  I may  add,  is,  like  a few 
others  in  France,  barrel-vaulted,  and  the  same 
way  of  covering  the  cloister  is  a particularly 
appropriate  one.  The  angle  piers  are  massive 
and  sculptured.  On  the  north  side  the  wall  is 
arcaded,  and  has  fluted  pilasters  with  detached 
angle- shafts.  On  the  south  and  west  sides 
(thirteenth  century)  are  fourteen  pointed  arches, 
supported  alternately  on  double  columns,  with 
sculptured  caps  and  moulded  piers  taking  thrust 
of  groining  ribs.  These  piers  have  square  but- 
tresses carried  up  to  eaves.  On  the  south  side 
there  are  niches  with  canopies  behind  these 
piers,  and  at  the  south-east  angle  is  a well. 

On  the  south  side  of  Montmajor  Abbey  Church, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Arles,  is  a massive  twelfth- 
century  cloister,  each  side  of  which  is  divided 
into  three  bays  by  heavy  fluted  piers,  each  bay 
having  an  arcade  of  four  circular  arches  spring- 
ing from  double  shafts  with  carved  caps.  This 
cloister  has  also  a barrel-vault.  At  Mont  S. 
Michel  is  one  of  the  most  charming  cloisters  I 
know, — built  between  1220  and  1228,  and  with 
exquisite  detail.  It  is,  moreover,  unique  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  arcading,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  double  arches  springing  from  single 
shafts,  the  columns  of  the  inner  arches  coin- 
ciding with  the  centre  of  the  outer  arches. 
The  arches  are  pointed  and  boldly  moulded  ; the 
caps  also  are  moulded,  and  have  a circular 
abacus.  The  cornice  inside  and  spandrels  of 
arches  are  vigorously  and  beautifully  carved  ; 
there  is  a good  wall  arcade.  The  whole  is  now 
being  restored  under  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  the 
plaster  ceiling  is  being  removed,  so  as  to  Bhow 
the  rafters  with  their  curved  braces.  The  most 
beautiful  Medimval  work  at  Rome  is  to  be  found 
in  the  thirteenth. oentury  cloister  attached  to  the 
Lateran  Church.  Here  the  arches  are  circular, 
and  spring  from  twin  shafts,  many  of  which  are 
twisted,  and  some  inlaid  with  mosaics.  The 
caps  are  richly  carved,  and  a mosaic  frieze  is 
carried  round  the  exterior.  The  arches  have 
slight  mouldings,  and  on  the  soffit  are  two  flush 
quirked  beads, — an  effective  relief  to  a broad 
arch.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a well. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  little  church  of 
San  Matteo,  Genoa,  is  a cloister  bearing  the 
date  1310:  its  plain  pointed  arches  spring  from 
coupled  shafts  with  carved  caps  of  an  early 
French  character.  A cluster  of  four  shafts 
takes  the  place  of  a pier  at  the  angles.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  Church  of  the  Augustins, 
Toulouse  (now  used  as  the  Museum)  is  a very 
good  fourteenth-century  cloister,  with  traceried 
arches  springing  from  double  marble  shafts,  an 
unusual  treatment  being  the  introduction  of 
tracery.  The  cloisters  of  the  Certosa  di  Pavia 
may  be  mentioned  as  a rich  example  of  the  use 
of  terra-cotta,  but  I think  the  adoption  of  a 
Bingle  and  slender  marble  shaft  is  scarcely  satis- 
factory, the  use  of  iron  ties  (a  frequent  case  in 
Italy)  being  necessitated.  The  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa  commenced  in  1278  is  a large  rectangular 
cloister,  415  ft.  long  and  137  ft.  wide ; the  con- 
tinuous series  of  round  arches  were,  however, 
not  filled  in  with  .tracery  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. This  open  tracery  is  in  four  divisions, 
each  bay  alternating  in  design ; and  though  it 
is  of  a rather  hard  and  cast-iron  character,  the 
general  effect  is  pleasing,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  size  of  the  cloister,  its  beautiful  frescoes, 
and  the  peep  one  gets  of  the  cathedral.  There 
is  just  one  other  cloister  I must  mention.  It  is 
attached  to  the  disused  Church  of  San  Gregorio, 
Venice,  and  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
no  arches;  but  we  find  instead  slight  marble 
shafts,  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  apart, 
resting  on  a low  wall,  once  very  elaborately 
carved  in  marble,  only  a portion  of  which  now 
remains.  These  columns  carry  a beam  8 in. 
deep  and  11  in.  thick,  over  each  support  being  a 
curiously-notched  bracket,  spreading  its  bearing 
right  and  left.  The  pent  roof  has  a good 
moulded  and  carved  plate. 

Towers,  <!fc. — Having  glanced  at  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  churches,  baptisteries, 
and  oloisters,  I had  intended  to  say  a few 
words  about  towers,  which  I suppose  have  a 
characteristic  treatment  in  most  countries. 
Italy,  for  instance,  cannot  be  separated  from  its 
campanili,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly 
striking.  At  Ravenna  we  see  the  oldest  form, 


viz.,  the  round  towers.  Pisa’s  celebrated  round 
tower  is  an  Italian  landmark,  and  Giotto’s  tower 
at  Florence  is  a charming  piece  of  colour, 
although  I have  heard  it  profanely  stigmatised 
as  a gigantic  piece  of  Tunbridge  Wells  ware. 
The  campanili  in  the  North  and  those  of  Pisan 
character,  though  not  possessing  very  great 
variety,  are,  as  a rule,  of  good  proportion,  and 
bold  in  treatment,  and  show  what  may  be  done 
without  the  use  of  the  buttress.  In  France,  we 
find  the  type  of  tower  and  spire  with  which  we 
are  not  unfamiliar  in  this  country,  and  I think 
I may  say  that  one  of  the  best-managed  features 
of  French  spires  is  seen  in  the  treatment  of  the 
broach  and  pinnacles.  The  low  square  tower, 
with  which  we  in  this  country  are  acquainted, 
does  not  seem  to  find  a place  in  Italy  or 
France. 

To  the  many  beautiful  pulpits,  pavements,  and 
other  characteristic  details,  I cannot  now  allude, 
nor  to  the  charming  colour  decoration  which 
adorns  so  many  Italian  churches,  especially  the 
use  of  such  a durable  material  as  the  mosaics 
which  have  for  so  many  centuries  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  remain  to-day  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  permanent  decoration 
which  it  is  possible  to  employ.  So  in  RavenDa, 
Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Pompeii  we  must 
linger  long  if  we  would  study  the  work  in  these 
golden  shrines. 

Lessons. — One  [cannot  return  from  scenes  so 
delightful  and  work  so  interesting  without 
having  gathered  some  lessons.  From  Italian 
brickwork  we  have  especially  much  to  learn. 
Some  of  its  detail  is  most  exquisite,  and  it 
seems  surprising  that  this  great  brick  country 
(England)  should  attempt  so  comparatively 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  way.  The  use  of 
marble  we  cannot  expect  to  adopt  much,  and  in 
some  respects  this  may  be  an  advantage;  for 
the  many  systems  of  incrustation  which  such  a 
valuable  material  necessitates  would  introduce 
us  to  a kind  of  construction  scarcely  to  be  com- 
mended. In  many  respects  the  Italian  work 
displays  ’a  simplicity  of  parts,  and  consequent 
largeness  of  scale,  which  detracts  from  its 
appreciation,  and  this  we  may  learn  to  avoid. 
Their  groined  buildings  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  English  and  French,  and  their  carving  is 
rather  disappointing.  I refer  particularly  to 
capitals,  and  it  seems  strange  that  in  a country 
(noted,  by  the  way,  for  its  figure  sculpture) 
where  the  column  is  so  largely  employed,  we 
should  Bee  such  poverty  of  treatment.  England, 
in  this  respect,  must  also  lay  claim  to  examples 
far  more  beautiful  and  artistic.  Another  Italian 
feature,  and  one  that  is  not  satisfactory,  is  the 
favourite  adoption  of  a front  or  fagado  instead 
of  a good  all-round  building.  We  see  plenty  of 
this  in  our  modern  work ; but  I think  no  one, 
except  the  stingy  client,  upholds  the  shabby- 
back  Btyle.  In  our  churches  I think  we  may 
be  said  to  pay  perhaps  more  attention  to  the 
exterior.  The  Italian  usually  reverses  this  order, 
and  in  this  I think  wo  have  something  to  learn 
from  one  another.  I might  easily  prolong  com- 
parisons ; for  a tour  on  the  Continent  opens  one’s 
eyes  to  varieties,  defects,  and  beauties  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  each  of  whioh  may  be  said  to 
bear  a national  stamp.  This  is  equally  the  case 
with  our  own  country.  We  have  our  particular 
applications  of  common  principles,  and  are  not 
bound  to  a hard-and-fast  line  in  these  matters. 
With  such  freedom,  then,  let  us  not  abuse  it; 
and,  having  great  opportunities,  may  we  profit 
by  international  intercourse,  and  in  so  doing, 
while  it  will  tend  to  develop  our  minds  aud 
influence  our  lives,  it  will  assuredly  be  the 
means  of  promoting  the  happiness  and  well- 
being of  our  fellow-men. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Pratt  for  his  interesting  paper,  which 
had  covered  so  wide  a field  that  it  was  difficult 
to  know  where  to  begin  the  discussion,  time 
being  so  limited.  Mr.  Pratt  had  stated  that  the 
church  of  S.  Front,  at  Perigueux,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a copy  of  S.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  and 
S.  Mark’s,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  was 
supposed  to  be  a copy  of  a church  of  the  same 
name  at  Alexandria,  which  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed ; indeed,  a great  deal  of  the  material  of 
which  S.  Mark’s  was  composed  was  supposed  to 
come  from  Alexandria.  On  a close  comparison 
of  S.  Mark’s  with  S.  Front  a curious  difference 
would  be  found  between  them.  The  two 
churches  were  of  the  same  proportions,  and  the 
difference  was  due  to  the  want  of  knowledge 
exhibited  in  S.  Front,  Perigueux,  of  the  true 
construction  of  the  Byzantine  vault.  Some 
writers  had  supposed  that  both  buildings  were 
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designed  by  tbe  same  architect,  but  the  pro- 
bability was  that  S.  Front  was  by  a French 
architect  who  had  copied  the  plan  of  S.  Mark's. 
The  gr-at  difference  between  the  two  churches 
was  that  at  S.  Front  the  whole  of  the  arches  of  the 
dome  were  pointed,  whereas  those  of  the  dome 
of  S.  Mark's  were  round.  Unfortunately,  and 
to  the  irreparable  loss  of  all  students  of  archi- 
tecture, the  church  of  S.  Front  had  of  late  years 
been  completely  “ restored,”  in  such  a way  as 
to  completely  blot  out  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  in  tbe  architectural  history  of  France. 

If  he  recollected  aright,  the  arches  of  the  first 
dome  of  the  nave  in  the  nnrestored  building 
were  very  slightly  pointed  ; but  judging  from 
the  sketches  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Ed  mund  Sharpe 
since  the  restoration,  the  arches  were  now  dis- 
tinctly pointed.  M.  Abadie,  the  architect  for 
the  restoration,  probably  considered  that  if  the 
Byzantine  architects  had  possessed  the  know- 
ledge of  modern  architects  they  would  never 
have  used  round  arches,  but  would  have  used 
pointed  arches.  It  was  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  tower  would  be  left  un-“  restored.” 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  by  means  of  sketches  in  chalk  on 
the  blackboard,  supplied  some  “ annotations  ” 
to  one  or  two  points  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Pratt’s 
paper. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  said  that  with  reference 
to  the  restoration  of  S.  Front,  Perigueux,  he 
underst  od  that  when  M.  Abadie  undertook  the 
task  he  found  the  building  so  near  absolute  ruin 
that  it  became  a question  whether  the  church 
could  be  maintained  at  all  without  rebuilding. 
Jt  was  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild, 
and  that  decision  having  been  arrived  at,  M. 
Abadie  debited  the  question  whether  the 
chuich  should  be  rebuilt  exactly  as  it  was,  or 
whether,  in  the  rebuilding,  it  should  be  brought 
back  to  the  form  that  he  believed  it  to  have 
taken  at  some  earlier  period  of  its  history.  He 
resolved  that  he  would,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
ascertain  the  original  form  of  the  church,  and 
that  he  would  then  restore  it  to  that  condition 
and  leave  it  for  the  instruction  of  future  gene- 
rations. What  he  had  done  he  had  done  with 
the  assuredness  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  E.  B.  I’Anson  Baid  he  was  glad  that  allu- 
sion had  been  made  in  the  paper  to  some  matters 
which  were  not  always  sufficiently  considered 
by  students,  especially  those  brought  up  in  the 
Gothic  school.  One  such  point  was  the  extreme 
ingenuity  of  many  of  the  plans  of  the  Venetian 
churches, — such  ingenuity  of  planning  enabling 
the  most  awkward  sites  in  crowded  Btreets  to 
be  covered  to  the  utmost  possible  advantage. 
Another  matter  well  worthy  of  study  was  the 
brickwork  of  Italy,  which  was  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Brickwork  had  of  late  been  studied 
much  more  thoroughly  than  used  to  be  the  case, 
and  he  thought  there  was  a great  future  open 
to  its  artistic  employment  if  architects  would 
only  study  it  as  a material  per  se,  instead  of 
running  about  from  Stoke  Newington  to  Wal- 
thamstow, and  from  Walthamstow  to  Clapham, 
to  “ crib  ” little  bits  of  “ Queen  Anne  ” work. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  Baid  that  Mr.  Pratt  had 
very  well  described  what  was  to  be  gained  by 
“a  tour  on  the  Continent,”  and  he  recommended 
other  members  of  the  Association  to  go  over  the 
same  ground,  or  a portion  of  it,  for  themselves, 
llis  (Mr.  Blashill' s)  advice  to  young  architects 
was,  Go  abroad  as  soon  as  you  can.  Many  people 
said, — “ Make  yourself  well  acquainted  with 
English  architectural  works  before  you  try  the 
Continent.”  That  advice  was  all  very  well  in 
its  way,  but  the  man  who  was  seeking  to  get  the 
varied  education  needed  for  an  architect  should 
endeavour,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  some  acquaint- 
ance with  English  architecture,  to  take  occa- 
sional short  runs  on  the  Continent.  A two  or 
three  weeks’  ramble  in  Brittany,  Normandy,  or 
Belgium  would  serve  as  a commencement.  The 
great  value  of  such  papers  as  Mr.  Pratt’s  was 
that  they  acted  as  incentives  to  other  young 
architects  to  go  and  do  something  of  the  same 
Bort  themselves. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried, 
and  Mr.  Pratt  having  said  a few  words  in  reply, 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  for  session 
1878-79  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  election 
of  officers  for  session  1879-80,  as  recorded  by  us 
last  week  (p.  662). 


THE  STAMFORD  CHURCHES* 

We  mentioned,  on  page  624,  ante,  Mr.  Neale’s 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.  — The  School  Board 
have  requested  Mr.  Oliver,  architect,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  to  report  upon 
the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  extensive  Board 
Schools  at  Westmoreland-road,  in  that  town. 


paper  on  this  subject,  and  now  give  some  por- 
tions of  it,  in  a Bomewhat  condensed  form. 

Plans  of  the  Clvirches —The  parish  churches 
of  Stamford  are  five  in  number;  and  there  is  the 
church  of  St.  Leonard’s  Priory,  and  part  of  the 
church  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  parish  churches  are, — (1)  squareness  of 
plan,  short  length  of  nave  and  aisles  in  relation 
to  the  width, — especially  noticeable  at  St.  Mary’s, 
All  Saints’,  and  St.  George’s,  a characteristic  of 
well-designed  town  churches;  (2)  owing  to  the 
extension  of  the  aisles  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  church,  the  plan  becomes  a simple 
parallelogram, — St.  John’s  and  St.  Martin’s  are 
purely  so,  and  All  Saints’  was  at  one  time  a 
simple  rectangle  on  plan  ; (3)  wide  naves,  with 
comparatively  narrow  aisles.  St.  Mary’s  and 
All  Saints’  are  especially  noticeable  in  this 
respect. 

Original  and  Present  Form  of  the  Cross  Section. 
-All  the  five  churches  are  on  ancient  founda- 
tions. The  favourite  section  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  churches  gave  one  large  roof  over  the 
nave  and  aisles,  without  any  clearstory  or  even 
a break,  but  frequently  with  a change  of  pitch. 
This  is  seen  by  means  of  the  weather-moulds ; 
for  instance,  in  St.  Martin’s  and  St.  Mary’s. 
Now,  each  of  the  churches  has  a Perpendicular 
clearstory,  — the  latest  addition.  All  the 
churches,  perhaps  with  the  single  exception  of 
St.  John’s,  had  passed  through  a succession  of 
other  changes  before  the  time  came  for  this 
final  one,  which  so  radically  altered  the  form  of 
the  section 

Towers  and  Spires. — There  is  a chronological 
sequence  in  these  parts  of  the  Stamford 
churches  which  I do  not  think  has  been  remarked 
upon  at  length  before.  St.  George’s  supplies  a 
plain  example  on  a not  very  large  scale  of  an 
Early  English  unbuttressed  tower,  of  which  the 
most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  short  dimension 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  much  larger  dimen- 
sion from  north  to  south.  St.  Mary’s  is  a 
splendid  example  of  a very  rich  Early  English 
tower,  with  shafted  arcades  in  every  one  of  its 
five  stages,  gracefully  buttressed  at  the  angles, 
and  finished  with  a rich  corbel-table,  altogether 
one  of  the  most  notable  towers  in  England ; 
open  to  criticism,  of  course,  but  full  of  charm 
to  those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
those  who  see  it  every  day  of  their  lives.  The 
spire  put  on  this  Early  English  tower  is  early 
fourteenth-century  work,  with  statues  under 
canopies  at  the  heads  of  the  broaches,  with  three 
stages  of  crocheted  spire-lights,  with  mould- 
ings at  the  angles, — a characteristic  example  of 
well-developed  Decorated.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  original  fabric  of  St.  George’s  was 
altered.  Then  comes  an  interval  of  a century, 
or  a little  more.  T he  fine,  very  similar  towers  of 
St.  John’s  and  St.  Martin’s  were  probably  erected 
a little  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  All  Saints’,  no  doubt,  must  be  dated 
at  about  fifteen  to  twenty  years  after  1450  ; for 
we  know  that  it  was  erected  after  a considerable 
destruction  had  been  wrought  by  the  Lancas- 
trian army  in  1461.  The  designer, — who  had 
to  work  upon  it  150  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  other  majestic  spire,  which  rises  on  the 
hill-side  sloping  gently  from  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Welland, — evidently  determined  to  make 
use  of  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  to  pro- 
duce a design  which  should  contrast,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  harmonised,  with  the  earlier 
work.  The  tower  was  not  placed  at  the  central 
west,  like  St.  George’s,  St.  Mary’s,  and  St. 
Martin’s,  but  thrown  out  at  the  north-west 
angle.  This  selection  of  the  site  gives  proof  of 
a good  eye  for  effect,  for  the  tower,  seen  above 
the  main  mass  of  the  church  from  the  river 
valley,  and  from  the  open  space  southwards, 
crowns  with  its  pyramidal  form  the  broad 
square  building  beneath  it.  This  may  be  called 
the  first  point  of  contrast  with  the  other 
churches,  in  which  the  towers  appear  to  join 
themeelves  on  to  the  naves,  rather  than  to  rise 
out  of  the  bodies  of  the  structures.  As  we 
must  not  dilate  at  too  great  length  on  the  talent 
of  our  fifteenth-century  brother,  I will  take  it 
for  granted  that  every  one  has  appreciated  the 
points  which  I omit  to  mention,  and  go  on  to 
note  tbe  most  individual  masses  of  pinnacle 
rising  from  the  parapet  at  the  base  of  the  spire. 
At  St.  Mary’s  the  broaches  are  slightly  low  in 
their  angle.  The  architect  of  All  Saints’  noted 


* By  Mr.  J.  Neale,  F.S.  A.,  architect.  Read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Leicestershire,  held  at  Stamford 


this  weakness,  and  the  way  he  sethis  spir. 
the  tower  is  a clear  proof  that  he  had  1. 
rightly  his  lesson  from  spreading  sh<( 
beneath  the  column  of  the  neck.  The 
lights  of  St.  Mary's  are,  if  one  may  venr 
say  so  without  personal  risk,  a little  cr 
and  a little  large.  The  architect  at  All  If 
brought  his  spire  lights  into  such 
feet  relation  with  the  spire,  that  th, 
never  Been  until  they  are  looked  for.: 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  architectural  it 
when  nothing  is  wanting,  and  no  detail  ob  i 
and  the  whole  effect  is  felt  to  be  just  wh 
master  who  designed  it  aimed  at ; why 
form,  albeit  in  itself  of  extreme  beauty,  tji 
itself  into  undue  prominence  and  destroyi^ 
and  repose, — apparently  the  simplest  of  rf|! 
ments,  but  in  real  life  all  too  rare.  The  t 
windows  in  the  towers  of  St.  John’s  ai 
Martin’s,  which  are  somewhat  earlier  tH 
Saints’,  are  all  arched  on  the  same  syaj 
two  sub-arches  are  included  under  a grea\ 
and  the  bold  central  monial  finds  its  w 
wards  through  the  spandrel  between  the  aj 
This  spandrel  is  not  pierced,  and  is  kepj 
forward  in  relation  to  the  wall-plane, 
whole  arrangement  a great  expression  o 
is  given  to  these  remarkable  windows.1! 
architect  of  All  Saints’  did  not  miss  the!, 
that  his  predecessors  had  written  in  ston 
needed  a grander  window  for  his  grander!' 
a window  wider  in  itself,  much  longer  j 
deeply  moulded,  with  strong  transom  at 
tracery ; but  he  did  not  forget  the  vertical1 
in  the  head  and  the  solid  spandrels  which' 
come  appropriately  below  the  base  of  thfli 
spire.  He  showed  by  them  that  he  was  i1 
to  teach  with  added  force  to  future  gene 
the  lesson  he  had  previously  learnt  him! 
Stamford.  But  these  general  consider 
however  tempting  they  seem,  must  be. 
complete,  in  order  that  I may  describe,  1,1 
somewhat  prosaic  fashion,  some  few  dets^ 
The  towers  at  St.  John’s  and  St.  1 
resemble  each  other  so  much  that  I thiilf 
were  probably  designed  by  the  same  an; 
The  battlemented  parapets  at  St.  Marti 
more  elaborate  than  those  at  St.  John’s,  j 
latter  may  have  been  altered.  Belt 
parapets  there  are  the  same  enriched  i 
the  same  windows  in  the  belfry  stages, 1 
case  the  monial  continued  to  the  top 
arch ; in  the  next  stage  the  windo 
similar,  and  in  the  ringing-chambers,  th 
similar  square  openings,  each  four-foiled:' 
lower  stages  vary  slightly,  but  this  is  o=i 
the  difference  of  situation.  When  St.  1 
tower  was  commenced  (c.  1450-60)  t] 
church  was  standing.  The  eastern  arch 
tower  was  kept  lower  than  it  should  Lav 
in  order  to  bring  it  well  within  the  limits 
old  nave-roof.  The  weather-mould  oi 
nave-roof  remains,  as  well  as  a doorway 1 
led  from  the  tower  on  to  the  old  roo::! 
lower  stage  of  the  tower  reaching  upwj 
far  as  the  four-foiled  windows  formed  a j 
the  main  entrance  of  the  church.  The  ! j 
this  porch  was  vaulted  with  moulded  stotil 
the  vaulting  has  been  destroyed,  bjj 
springers  exist.  Similarly  vaulted  ]tj 
exist  also  at  All  Saints’  and  St.  Mary 
that  at  St.  Mary’s  was  not  part  of  the  cl 
design,  as  at  St.  Martin’s,  having  beet, 
duced  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  passing  from  St.  Martin's,  in  the  con 
Northampton,  over  the  bridge  into  the 
of  Lincoln,  the  grand  tower  and  spire  ! 
Mary’s  stands  before  us,  long  a favonril 
jeot  with  artists.  The  tower  has  not  soli, 
walling  on  its  lower  stages,  as  at  St.  M 
and  St.  John’s,  which  stand  on  level  ^ 
but,  as  the  hill  forms  here  the  foregroui. 
effect  a broad  base  to  the  tower, — the  ar: 
ventured  on  the  omission  of  a boldly-consi', 
basement,  and  started  elaborate  detail  a 
This  treatment  has,  by  some  critics  (Mi 
Freeman,  for  instance)  been  condemned: 
grant  that  it  is  a precedent  that  con: 
rarely  be  followed,  for  the  site  is  of  a ver 
kind.  On  the  west,  where  no  rising  ji 
intervenes,  the  tower  is  made  more  solicj. 
lower  stage,  and  the  plinths,  doorway,  ai; 
tresses  deserve  careful  study.  The  who  e 
is  of  the  Early  English  period  from  the  ,l| 
to  the  corbel-table.  Time  elapsed  w e 
Btage  was  reached  before  the  spire  'wa. 
menced.  The  lower  spire-lights  have 
arches,  tracery,  flowers,  and  crockets,  o. 
Decorated  character.  The  changing  6 }! 
not  as  yet  demand  pinnacles  in  1 

broaches,  or  crockets,  on  a spire  of  t is 
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Md  importance.  The  outline  of  an  ordinary 
jjlnglish  broached  spire  was  retained.  In 
Jienth  century,  when  much  of  the  church 
iiuilt,  the  interior  of  the  lower  stage  of 

Ier  was  covered  with  vaulting,  so  as  to 
. more  important  portal.  The  vaulting 
js  not  of  the  usual  kind  ; the  diagonal 
a very  broad  arches,  with  the  soffits  on 
ne;  and  panels  sunk  from  this  plane 
hese  characteristic  soffits  with  cusps  and 
This  vaulting  is  similar  in  design  and 
that  in  the  tower  of  All  Saints,  which 
aver,  more  elaborate  in  detail  and  of 
workmanship.  In  the  western  door- 
the  tower  there  is  a semi-circular  arch, 
:ed  beneath  a pointed  arch.  This  has 
lorreotly  described  by  various  writers  as 
alteration.  The  architect  had  ventured 
)se  a pointed  doorway  wholly  open.  At 
e people  were  accustomed  to  see  a solid 
am,  and  we  may  well  imaginethefear  that 
n pointed  arch,  without  any  tympanum, 
;t  the  tower  down.  Therefore  the  archi- 
imewhat  in  sorrow,  effected  a com- 
, — still  keeping  his  pointed  arch,  but 
;ing  below  it  a semicircular  one,  and 
in  the  space  between  the  two  with 
r.  Some  eighty  years  ago  another  arch- 
s inserted,  so  as  to  obtain  a still  greater 
masonry.  In  the  year  1789  the  tower 
to  have  shown  signs  of  cracking,  and  it 
ided  with  iron  at  three  stages.  Two 
vere  fixed  at  the  junction  of  the  tower 
•e,  two  just  below  the  belfry  sill,  and  one 
the  ringing- chamber  arcade.  These 
ire  arranged  very  clumsily.  Parts  of 
ulded  arcading  were  hacked  away  to 
em  topass.  They  cost  2032.  A cynical 
las  suggested  that  the  churchwardens 
ve  had  relatives  among  the  ironworkers, 
'er  should  be  examined,  and  these  un- 
oands  tested,  to  see  whether  they  are  of 
terial  use ; if  they  are  not,  they  Bhould 
Dved  forthwith.  Before  doing  so  it 
e well  to  fill  in  thoroughly  all  the  settle- 
t the  various  Btages  with  liquid  cement, 
introduce  bonding-stones  where  neces- 
pecially  internally.  Then  the  filling  in 
3 removed  from  the  belfry  windows,  the 
rches,  the  western  doorway,  &c.  The 
light,  with  proper  care,  be  made  struo- 

iven  more  safe  than  it  is  now 

paper  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  other 
the  churches,  working  eastwards  from 
ers.  After  the  fabrics  the  details  came 
lotice,  and  we  extract  two  of  the  sum- 

is. — The  chancel  screen  of  St.  John’s 
3 have  remained  in  situ,  from  the  time 
smoval  of  the  rood  until  the  late  restora- 
b was  then  removed  and  used  to  form  a 
The  Bcreen  is  good  in  design  and  work- 
i.  It  is  the  only  Medimval  chancel 
ixisting  in  any  church  in  the  town, — the 
cimen  of  ancient  wood  carving,  and  thus 
rtant  part  of  the  history  of  the  art  of 
net.  The  removal  of  the  screen  from  its 
position  is  to  be  regretted.  I hope  that 
it  will  be  replaced,  for  msthetically  it 
(B  a great  improvement  to  the  interior  of 
l^irch,  giving  scale  and  a richness  now 
wanted.  There  is  another  screen  in 
U'd,  and  a very  notable  one,  still  in  its 
l position  in  the  chapel  of  Browne’s 
1.  These  screens  are  of  about  the  same 
li  d have  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
Ctails.  Screens  were  no  doubt  carried 
She  chancel  arch,  and  the  two  arches  on 
V'h  and  south  of  it,  at  St.  Martin’s,  though 
jbstige  has  now  disappeared.  The  means 
Ls  to  the  gallery  in  the  chancel  arch  are 
Li  be  seen;  the  staircase  is  in  the  north 
tdl.  The  doorway  into  the  staircase  from 
■ rch  is  quite  perfect,  and  the  openings  in 
6e  walls  still  form  odd  and  picturesque 
1 J.  The  same  arrangement  of  a rood 
1 e in  the  aisle  wall  exists  at  St.  Mary’s, 
inorth  aisle,  and  at  All  Saints’  in  the 
(:  The  sixteenth-century  work  in  the 
< across  the  north  and  south  aisles  of 
■ m’s  is  particularly  piquant  to  one’s 
! y in  these  days,  when  so  much  work  of 
lte  haB  unfortunately  disappeared  from 
' rches.  To  observe  the  way  in  which 
•kmen  of  one  age  imitate  the  details,  as 
! the  general  character,  of  earlier  work,  is 
,|a  fascinating  employment  for  an  archi- 
• ot,  I am  afraid,  that  he  feels  it  to  be  quite 
' 3U3  one  when  the  copyer  is  a good  deal 
: ferior  workman,  as  most  frequently 
.ed  late  in  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 


seventeenth  century,  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  out  Gothic  traceries  and 
carvings. 

Painted  Glass. — Some  of  the  glass  in  St. 
Martin’s  Church  is  good  in  drawing,  colour,  and 
detail.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  not  all 
by  the  same  artist;  three  or  four  different  hands 
are  discernible.  It  was  collected  from  Tatters- 
hall,  Snape,  and  other  places  ; and  seems,  by  the 
bye,  to  lose  some  of  its  special  interest  when 
this  is  known.  It  might,  indeed,  deceive  an 
antiquary  who  endeavoured  to  work  out  in 
detail  the  various  schools  of  art  in  Medireval 
England,  as,  let  us  hope,  some  antiquary  will 
faithfully  do  some  day.  If  a record  in  the 
church  stated  where  the  glass  was  brought 
from  it  would  be  a provision  for  future  students, 
most  valuable  in  another  generation.  At  St. 
George’s  there  are  some  quarries  bearing  the 
garter,  and  the  motto,  jfjortu  sogt  qu  inal  g pcnsc. 
They  are  now  collected  and  arranged  in  the 
window  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
were  no  doubt  the  gift  of  the  family  of  William 
Bruges  (or  Burges),  a great  benefactor  of  this 
church,  and  the  first  Garter  King-at-Arms.  His 
will  was  dated  February  26tli,  1119.  On  the  oppo- 
site window  are  some  good  specimens  of  glass  ; 
the  principal  subject  is  St.  Anne  teaching  the 
Virgin.  Some  heads  of  Perpendicular  windows  at 
St.  John’s  are  well  worth  looking  at,  being  fair 
samples  of  fifteenth-century  glass  painting,  the 
only  phase  of  the  art  represented  at  all  fully  at 
Stamford.  At  Browne’s  Hospital  it  is  repre- 
sented in  a very  magnificent  way.  The  chapel 
windows,  which  are  fine  four-light  windows, 
are  filled  with  glass  worth  a pilgrimage  to 
see.  This  is  not  the  whole  of  the  glass  either 
in  that  most  interesting  building,  that  record  in 
stone  of  the  liberality  and  kindly  feeling  of  the 
old  world,  which  has  been  preserved  unaltered 
in  a way  which  is  almost  a marvel,  and  doubled 
in  size  of  late  years  by  a Bkilful  architect,  with- 
out detracting  from  its  power  of  carrying  us 
back  to  the  time  before  Bosworth  Field  was 
fought.  The  glass  in  the  hall  is  as  excellent  as 
that  in  the  chapel.  The  semi-transparency  and 
the  semi-opacity, — the  power  to  temper  the 
strongest  sunlight  and  to  transmit  the  gentle 
light  from  an  underlighted  sky  on  wintry  after- 
noons,— were  good  qualities  in  the  material 
which  the  artist  worked  upon  in  colour,  shaped 
to  his  will,  and  surrounded  with  lead  work,  so 
skilfully  that  he  supplied,  in  the  most  perfect 
way,  by  that  necessary  framework,  the  strong 
black  lines  which  were  required,  in  order  that 
the  painted  subjects  should  cut  themselves  out 
of  the  background,  and  be  sufficiently  enriched 
throughout  their  surfaces.  The  gem-like  cha- 
racter of  portions  of  the  glass,  such  as  the  ruby 
inlays  in  the  crowns,  and  the  sapphire-like 
jewels  elsewhere,  would  deserve  a lengthened 
notice ; for  there  is  much  to  remark  as  to  the 
sections  of  the  glass,  the  tilting  of  the  planes 
of  it,  the  occurrence  of  double  glass  at  certain 
points,  and  other  refinements.  I will  by  pre- 
ference turn  from  these  devices  of  the  skilful 
artisan  to  some  other  characteristics,  such  as 
the  castigated  purity  of  outline,  the  virile 
energy  of  the  drawing,  the  absolute  command 
of  rich  and  glowing  colour,  and  the  self-restraint 
which  gives  value  by  mere  omission, — all  the 
best  characteristics,  indeed,  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  art.  I am  somewhat  startled  myself 
at  these  strong  expressions  about  work  which 
some  may  think  too  small  in  superficial  dimen- 
sions to  be  treated  to  any  hearty  eulogy. 
I am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that,  being 
unable  to  say  anything  in  favour  of  most 
of  the  modern  glass  at  Stamford,  the  least 
that  I can  do  is  to  make  some  amends  by 
saying  all  that  I feel,  after  long  study  there,  of 
the  exquisite  work  of  the  times  that  are  past. 


Healthy  Hastings. — The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Hastings,  Mr.  Chas.  Ashenden,  in  his 
May  report,  says, — The  death-rate  is  15  33  per 
thousand  of  the  population  (38,780)  ; twenty-one 
of  these  deaths  occurred  amongst  visitors,  and 
the  total  number  also  includes  nine  who  died  in 
the  Infirmary  and  the  Workhouse.  He  adds, — 
“The  Registrar  - General  reports  the  annual 
birth-rate  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
quarter  equal  to  36  5 per  thousand,  and  the 
death-rate  25'2.  He  1 notes  ’ Hastings  as  show- 
ing the  lowest  death-rate  of  fifty  towns,  viz.,  17’5. 
The  difference  between  the  Registrar- General’s 
calculation  and  my  own,  as  I have  before  had 
occasion  to  remind  you,  is  caused  by  his  mortality 
returns  embracing  all  the  outlying  parishes  of 
the  Union.” 


THE  ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  seventieth  anniversary  festival  of  the 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  iu 
the  chair.  About  150  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  present.  The  Artists’  Fund  was  established 
in  1810,  and  received,  in  1827,  from  King 
George  IV.,  its  patron,  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion. It  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  this 
year,  for  the  fortieth  time,  sent  her  annual 
donation  of  one  hundred  guineas.  The  Fund 
consists  of  two  separate  and  distinct  branches, 
“ The  Artists’  Annuity  Fund,”  and  “ The 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.”  The  Annuity  Fund 
is  raised  and  wholly  supported  by  the  contri- 
butions of  its  members  for  their  own  relief  in 
sickness  or  old  age;  it  neither  asks  for  nor 
receives  any  support  from  the  public.  All 
artists,  whether  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
or  engravers,  are  eligible  to  become  members. 
The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a strictly  charitable  society,  and  has 
for  its  object  the  relief  of  such  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  members  of  the  Artists’  Annuity 
Fund  as  are  left  in  need.  It  is  supported  by 
the  donations  and  subscriptions  of  the  patrons 
of  the  fine  arts  and  artists,  and  the  annual  con- 
tributions of  the  members  of  the  Annuity  Fund. 
The  claims  of  all  widows  and  orphans  who 
become  entitled  to  its  benefits  are  admitted  at 
once,  and  without  limit  as  to  number.  During 
the  past  year  fifty-six  widows  and  sixteen 
orphans  received  annuities,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  1,1762.  To  each  widow  202.  per  year 
is  paid,  and  52.  per  year  is  allowed  for  each 
orphan  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  com- 
mittee would  gladly  increase  these  allowances 
if  the  support  of  the  public  would  enable  them 
to  do  so.  Since  the  institution  of  the  society 
the  sum  of  40,4452.  has  been  distributed  in 
relieving  widows  and  orphans  of  artists. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  " The 
Queen,”  spoke  of  her  Majesty  as  the  munificent 
patroness  of  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.  An 
artist  herself,  her  Majesty  had  transmitted  to 
her  offspring  that  artistic  faculty  by  which  so 
many  of  their  number  were  distinguished. 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  received,  as 
was  the  succeeding  one,  “ The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  Royal  Family.” 

In  proposing  the  next  toast,  “ The  Army  and 
Navy,  Militia,  and  Volunteers,”  the  Chairman 
said  that  many  great  artists  had  gained  renown, 
and  justly  so,  by  illustrating  the  military 
exploits  of  England.  Not  to  mention  the  works 
of  Benjamin  West,  Loutherbourg,  or  John 
Singleton  Copley,  we  had  in  the  present  day, 
artists  like  Mr.  T.  Jones  Barker,  Mr.  Armitage, 
and  Mrs.  Butler, — better  known,  perhaps,  as 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson, — who  were  all  eminent 
as  painters  of  military  subjects.  With  the 
toast  he  coupled  the  names  of  General  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  Captain  Hight  (of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve),  and  Major  Adams,  who  responded  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers  respectively. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Artists’  Benevolent 
Fund,”  said  that  he  approached  with  some 
degree  of  tremor  the  most  important  business 
of  the  evening,  and  in  addressing  himself  to  his 
task  he  did  so  in  all  truth  and  sincerity.  His 
object  was  that  which  was  the  object  of  the 
illustrious  Lord  Bacon  in  pursuing  his  philoso- 
phical researches, — fruit.  His  object, — his 
design, — was  to  obtain  cash,  and  he  would 
advise  the  officers  of  the  Mendicity  Society,  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  of  other 
societies  which  were  endeavouring  to  stop  or 
control  the  exercise  of  Samaritan  virtues,  to 
keep  a veiy  sharp  eye  upon  him,  for  he  intended 
to  be  a beggar,  and  a sturdy  one,  in  aid  of  the 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.  He  would  trouble 
the  company  with  a few  plain  words  of  a 
business-like  nature,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  accused,  while  begging,  of  attempting  to 
obtain  money  by  false  pretences.  The  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund  was  established  in  the  year 
1810,  and  in  1827  it  received  a royal  charter  of 
incorporation  from  George  IV.,  who  was  always 
a very  liberal  supporter  and  patron  of  the  fine 
arts.  For  many  years  it  had  had  for  its 
patroness  her  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 
The  Society,  it  should  be  understood,  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  and  independent  sec- 
tions. There  was,  firstly,  the  Artists’  Annuity 
Fund,  to  which  artists,  whether  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  or  engravers  were,  after 
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due  examination,  admitted  as  subscribers ; and 
then  there  was  the  Benevolent,  or  Widows  and 
Orphans’  Fund.  The  first  section  was  a self- 
supporting  institution,  and  only  subscribing 
artists  could  participate  in  its  benefits.  The 
second  section  was  a charity  designed  to  extend 
assistance  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  artists, 
and  that  charity  he  called  upon  the  company 
heartily  to  support  by  their  subscriptions  and 
donations.  There  was  no  man  in  that  room  who 
loved  art  with  a sincerer  and  more  thoroughly- 
devoted  affection  than  he  did,  and  there  was  no 
man  who  had  seen  with  greater  pride  and  grati- 
fication the  growth,  development,  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  so  noble  and  high-minded  a pro- 
fession as  that  of  art.  Nothing  did  him  more 
good  than  to  know  that  artists  were  progressing, 
that  their  gains  were  increasing, — that  they  got 
thousands  where  they  once  got  hundreds,  and 
hundreds  where  they  once  got  fifties,  twenties, 
or  tens ; and  that  they  were  releasing  them- 
selves  from  the  bondage  of  the  picture-dealer 
and  the  patronage  of  the  pawnbroker.  For  many 
once  struggling  artists  such  dark  days  were 
gone,  never,  he  hoped,  to  return.  He  was  not 
unaware  that  in  times  gone  by  the  careers  of  the 
great  painters,  of  the  princes  of  the  pencil,  had 
been  splendid.  Leonardo  da  Yinci  expired  in 
the  arms  of  Francis  I.  On  the  brow  of  the 
dying  Raffaelle  Sanzio  was  laid  the  benison  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  when  the  great 
painter  had  breathed  his  last  his  immortal 
picture  of  the  Transfiguration  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  bed,  and  his  ashes  were  laid  in 
a sepulchre  worthy  of  them, — the  Pantheon  of 
Agrippa.  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  emperor  and 
king,  picked  up  the  pencil  from  the  hand  of 
Titian,  but  ere  he  had  Been  the  great  Venetian 
he  had  in  Flanders  gazed  on  some  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  said,  “ Let  Titian  be  made  an  earl 
and  knight,"  and  he  made  him  so  forthwith. 
Even  the  ferocious  Henry  Ylil.  could  feel 
admiration  for  a great  painter,  for  he  said  that 
out  of  seven  ploughmen  he  could  make  seven 
lords,  although  out  of  seven  lords  he  could  not 
make  one  Hans  Holbein.  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  rode  with  twenty  gentlemen  in  his 
train.  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck  immortalised  on 
canvas  all  that  was  gallant,  reverent,  and  wise 
among  Englishmen,  and  all  that  was  graceful 
and  beautiful  among  Englishwomen.  In  the 
Royal  Hall  at  Whitehall  the  King  embraced  him 
and  hung  the  badge  of  knighthood  around  his 
neck ; the  royal  barge  conveyed  him  to  his 
lodging  at  Blackfriars,  where  alas  ! he  died, — 
too  soon  for  friendship,  but  not  for  fame, — and 
his  body  was  entombed  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
where  now  slumbered  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Reynolds,  Turner,  Landseer,  and  other  great 
artists.  Such  were  the  princes  of  the  pencil 
who  had  passed  through  the  great  archway, 
who  had  made  their  stately  progress  to  the 
Temple  of  Fame.  But  there  was  a Via  Dolorosa 
as  well  as  a Via  Triumphalis.  There  was  a heavy 
hill  to  be  passed,  and,  fainting  by  the  wayside, 
dejected,  weary,  and  worn,  were  those  who  had 
been  worsted  in  the  great  struggle,  — the 
destitute,  despairing,  and  poverty  - stricken 
professors  of  art, — for  it  was  not  given  to 
all  artists  to  attain  wealth,  or  even  a compe- 
tence, by  their  calling.  In  youth  they  might 
have  had  a competence  and  enjoyed  a celebrity 
which  was  next  door  to  fame,  but  that  which 
came  to  all,  disease,  stepped  in,  bringing  in  its 
train  poverty.  The  palsied  hand  refused  any 
longer  to  obey  the  inspiration  of  the  mind  ; the 
once  bright  eye  was  dim  and  glassy ; and  the 
once  well-known  artist  faded  into  obscurity,  and 
in  course  of  time  faded  out  of  life,  leaving  a 
poor  widow,  and  perhaps  several  children,  to 
bewail  his  loss,  but,  thank  Goodness ! to  look  to 
the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  and  to  a kindred 
society  for  compassion  and  assistance.  None 
were  so  prosperous,  few  were  so  happy,  but  that 
they  might  be  exposed  at  any  time  to  misfor- 
tune ; and  therefore  every  man,  while  he  had 
the  means, — and  every  man  had  the  means  to 
do  good  if  he  would  only  exercise  a little  self- 
denial, — should  do  what  he  could  to  help  his 
fellow-men.  He  hoped  he  had  clearly  placed 
before  the  company  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  admirable  institution  for  which  he  had  been 
pleading,  and  that  his  words  had  conduced 
towards  touching  their  hearts  and  loosening 
their  purse-strings.  With  the  toast  he  begged 
to  couple  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Fahey,  pre- 
sident of  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund.  (The 
toast  was  enthusiastically  received.) 

Mr.  Fahey,  in  responding,  said  he  felt  highly 
honoured  by  the  association  of  his  name  with 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  and  he  also  felt  it  a 


great  honour  to  occupy  the  position  of  president 
of  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund,  which,  as  the 
chairman  had  stated,  enabled  artists  to  make 
some  provision  for  their  wants  in  sickness  and 
old  age. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “ The 
Fine  Arts,”  said  it  was  satisfactory  to  note  the 
present  condition  of  English  art.  On  every 
side  art  ideas  were  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent,  and  we  saw  art  successfully  pursued, 
not  alone  on  the  walls  of  our  picture  galleries, 
but  in  almost  every  department  of  industry. 
The  improved  state  of  industrial  art  was  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
— to  his  acute  perception  and  exquisitely  culti- 
vated taste  in  art,  and  to  his  unwearied  devo- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
from  which  period  dated  the  vast  improvements 
which  had  been  effected  in  industrial  art  gene- 
rally. The  Royal  Academy  had  no  doubt  done 
a great  deal  of  good  for  art,  according  to  its 
lights  and  according  to  its  peculiar  constitution 
aud  the  traditions  which  it  had  received  from 
the  last  century ; and  that  which  the  Royal 
Academy,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  failed  in 
dcing,  was  being  done  by  the  schools  of  art  at  South 
Kensington  and  elsewhere.  With  the  toast  he 
intended  to  associate  the  names  of  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock  and  Mr.  Edmund  Yates.  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  added  to  his  attainments  as 
a scholar  and  a diplomatist  an  exquisite  taste 
and  judgment  in  matters  of  arc.  Mr.  Yates 
was  also  known  to  possess  an  admirable  taste  in 
art.  The  journal  which  he  represented  was 
entirely  and  thoroughly  a friend  of  artists.  The 
journalist  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
artist.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  or 
break  him,  but  it  was  in  his  power  to  assist 
him  in  his  onward  course,  and  by  judicious 
criticism  and  judicious  praiso  or  blame  he  might 
prove  to  be  the  artist’s  best  friend. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in  responding,  said 
the  only  claim  he  could  make  to  be  listened  to 
for  one  moment  in  responding  to  the  toast  of 
“ The  Fine  Arts,”  was  that  he  was  a sincere 
lover  of  art  in  every  possible  form  and  shape. 
He  believed  that  nothing  more  ennobled  a nation, 
nothing  offered  it  a more  certain  immortality, 
than  perfection  in  art.  Perhaps  another  reason 
why  he  had  been  unworthily  chosen  to  respond 
to  the  toast  was  that  many  years  ago,  when  he 
was  in  Japan,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
exquisite  taste  in  decorative  art  possessed  by 
the  people  of  that  country,  and  this  taste  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  British  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1862.  That  seemed  to  him  at 
the  time  to  be  a small  service,  but  he  little 
thought  of  the  influence  it  would  have.  When, 
a few  years  afterwards,  he  returned  to  Europe, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  how  popular  Japanese 
art  was,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin.  It  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  wide  of  the  imaginative 
mind  of  Europe  by  its  intrinsic  excellence  and 
originality.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  the  influ- 
ence it  had  exerted,  and  although  no  nation 
could  make  any  large  advance  in  art  by  merely 
copying  the  art  of  other  nations,  yet  the  student 
of  the  art  of  other  nations  would  receive  sug- 
gestions which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  him. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  said  he  was  at  a loss  to 
know  why  he  should  be  singled  out  to  respond 
for  “ The  Fine  Arts  ” when  so  able  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  was  present.  But  he  yielded 
to  no  one  in  his  reverence  for  and  appreciation 
of  art.  He  felt  quite  sure  that  those  artists  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  criticised  by  the 
journals  would  feel  that  although  occasionally 
they  differed  from  what  journalists  said  of  them 
and  their  works,  it  was  only  because,  on  such 
occasions,  journalists  could  not  agree  with  the 
artists’  views  of  themselves.  When  the  journalist 
praised  the  artist  and  his  work,  then  there  was 
nothing  so  admirable  as  criticism ; when  praise 
was  withheld  or  blame  accorded,  then  there  were 
no  persons  so  vile  as  the  critics.  But  as  a 
journalist  he  assured  artists  that  when  the 
critic  was  most  severe  it  was  only  his  fun.  The 
critic  meant  no  harm  to  the  artist, — on  the 
contrary,  he  wished  him  all  possible  good. 
Possibly,  as  had  been  suggested,  the  critics 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  what  they  wrote. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Yates  congratulated  the 
company  on  their  chairman,  than  whom,  he  said, 
no  one  wrote  more  genially  and  with  greater 
appreciation  of  art  and  artists. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “ The  Honorary 
Physicians  and  Medical  Officers,”  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  who  briefly 


responded,  testifying  to  the  benificent  operat 
of  the  Benevolent  Fund. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Lambton  Young)  ;l 
announced  subscriptions,  donations,  and  1<| 
cies,  amounting  in  all  to  about  l,700i.,  inclu< 
a donation  of  1051.  from  her  Majesty  the  Qu)j 
a donation  of  501.  given  by  the  members  of*! 
Annuity  Fund,  and  legacies  of  1,0001.  bequeaq 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Johnson,  architect, 
by  Miss  Creswick  (sister  of  the  late  Thd) 
Creswick,  R.A.),  and  501.  by  Miss  Maw-Eglt  [ 

The  remaining  toasts  were  “The  Visit).  " 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Alderman  Co 'i 
M.P.,  M.  Gennadius,  the  Greek  charge  d'affo 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  United  States  co\ 
general  at  Birmingham,  who  severally! 
sponded  ; “ The  Chairman,”  proposed  in  eloql, 
terms  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson ; and  ‘IS 
Ladies,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton.; 

During  the  evening  a selection  of  music  ;j 
given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lawler, J 
artistes  being  Miss  Agnes  Larkcom,  Mat!, 
Harriette  Lee,  Mr.  Sidney  Tower,  and  M 
Cozens  (at  the  pianoforte). 


THE  SITE  FOR  THE  BERMONDSEY  B 
VESTRY  HALL. 

The  Bermondsey  Vestry  have  decided  t 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a site  fo  i 
new  Vestry-hall,  at  a cost  of  12,0001.  The! 
originally  fixed  upon  a site  in  Blue  Anchor.) 
and  when  recently  this  land  was  olferej 
public  sale  they  bid  6,0001.  for  it,  but  they 
outbid,  as  it  now  appears,  by  one  of  their: 
valuation  committee,  who  purchased  it.  i 
site  now  fixed  upon  is  the  tan-yard  and  pre:l 
lately  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Bara, 
Sons,  which  a short  time  ago  was  offered  to  ti 
for  12,0001.,  but  it  now  seems,  as  was  statu 
the  meeting  of  the  Vestry  last  week,  thal 
Barrow  has  since  informed  them  that  he  ct 
sell  the  freehold  land  and  plant  for  less.1, 
12,5001.  This  demand  was  rather  freely 
mented  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  vestry 
Abbott  remarking  that  the  action  of  Mr.  B;  i* 
was  scarcely  business-like.  In  the  firife! 
stance  he  offered  to  sell  the  freehold  for  I2jl 
and  as  soon  as  the  committee  had  come  fe( 
conclusion  that  it  was  a proper  site  to  pla:: 
new  Vestry-hall  upon,  he  raised  the  prip 
12,5001.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion:! 
native  sites  were  suggested,  but  Mr.  Willet1 
of  the  members,  observed  that  by  purchj 
the  land  which  was  near  to  the  baths  and 
houses,  they  brought  their  premises  toge 
and  a further  advantage  was  the  tidal  ci| 
on  these  premises,  which  would  greatly  rfj 
the  expenditure  for  water.  Mr.  Porter  i 
remarked  that  the  position  was  a centraj 
and  the  value  of  the  tidal  culvert  wou  i 
very  great.  He  regretted,  however,  tha 
Barrow  should  have  receded  from  his  posj[ 
and  hoped  the  vestry  would  not  accede  flj. 
last  demand.  Mr.  Priter  said  the  total  ailu 
the  ground  was  9,400  square  feet,  and,  thero,l 
he  did  not  think  the  price  extravagant,  ij 
place  was  central,  and  doubtless  would  1 
every  requirement.  From  a considerate;: 
the  charge,  he  estimated  the  buildings  ok: 
land  to  be  worth  4,0001.,  and  8,0001.  was  £ 
the  net  cost  of  the  ground.  If  the  vestry.:, 
to  buy  a site  at  all,  this,  he  considered,  wa . 
one  most  available.  It  was  ultimately  agre[ 
oontinue  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Barrox 
the  basis  of  purchasing  the  site  for  12,0001)1. 


THE  LAST  OF  TEMPLE  BAR.  Ij 
Saturday  last  saw  the  removal  of  the 
remaining  stone  of  old  Temple  Bar,  unlesi. 
are  to  accept  the  impression  entertainer: 
some  as  correct,  that  the  foundation-stoi 
yet  there  undisturbed.  At  all  events,  the  til 
archway  and  piers  adjoining  the  old  built 
known  as  Child’s  Bank,  have  been  razed  t<? 
ground  within  the  last  few  days,  and  the  si: 
forming  the  structure,  duly  numbered,  :-i 
been  carted  away  to  the  Farringdon-road  d*i 
and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  material  for: 
the  rest  of  the  “ Bar,”  where  they  will  no  d 
remain  until  the  Corporation  decide  upon; 
site  for  the  re-erection  of  the  old  struc 
which  it  appears  the  City  authorities  con 
plate.  At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  si 
archway,  however,  on  the  Strand  side,  t 
feet  below  the  street  level,  one  Btone  sti ; 
mains,  and  there  seems  to  be  a popular  hj 
that  this  is  the  foundation-stone.  The  foo 


jne  21,  1879.] 


iately  under  the  spot  where  the  south 
ad  piers  stood  has  been  excavated  to  some 
below  the  street  level,  and  on  Monday 
Bts  temporarily  covered  over  with  wooden 
j jig.  We  understand  that  in  making  the 
f|,h  good  and  permanent  the  Corporation 
i;iow  the  outlines  of  the  site  upon  which 
war  ” stood,  uniform  with  those  which  are 
rfon  the  north  side. 


1NDITION  OF  THE  GATEWAY  AT 
BAALBEC. 

e;  previous  letter  from  Beyrout  I mentioned 
lich-needed  repair,  which  should  be  under- 

Ihortly,  to  preserve  the  magnificent  gate- 
: the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
c.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  central 
j)f  the  richly-sculptured  architrave  was 
jed  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  in 
nd  subsided  several  feet,  about  half  its 
ickness,  in  which  position  it  has  remained 
led,  its  great  weight  being  retained  in 
1 solely  by  the  grip  of  the  remaining 
;ones  of  the  architrave,  one  of  which  has 
aso  shifted  a few  inches  horizontally.  The 
emor  of  any  future  earthquake  was  liable 
g the  whole  of  this  unstable  equilibrium 
ground,  and  Capt.  It.  Burton,  when 
at  Damascus,  very  wisely  supported  this 
e relic  so  as  to  render  the  structure 
for  the  present. 

oposed  either  the  substitution  of  light 
liars  by  way  of  support,  or  the  actual 
itation  of  the  stones  of  the  lintel  as  a by 
ms  difficult  or  expensive  piece  of  engi- 
;,  and  advocated  a subscription  being 
’or  the  purpose.  Since  my  letter,  I have 
e opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter 
n executive  officer  of  the  Public  Works 
meut  in  India,  viz.,  Capt.  Harry  C.  Fox, 
Sngineers,  who  very  kindly  gave  me  the 
ig  memorandum  on  the  subject: — 

randum  as  to  a method  which  might  be 
3pted  for  the  restoration  to  its  original 
ce  of  the  keystone  of  the  flat  arch  over 
1)  doorway  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
lalbec. 

jresent  condition  of  the  doorway  from  a 
ral  point  of  view  is  as  follows  : — The 
aro  built  of  very  large  stones  placed  on 
d not  bonded  into  the  adjoining  walls, 
rth  jamb  appears  to  retain  its  original 
i,  and  to  be  as  firm  as  ever  it  was,  but 
ith  jamb,  the  stones  of  which  have 
damaged,  does  not  seem  stable,  as  far  as 
judged  from  the  photograph, 
linteljis  composed  of  three  stones  form- 
at arch.  The  side  stone  over  the  northern 
[(is  sliddenon  its  bed  in  such  a manner  that 
fallowed  the  keystone  to  drop  out  of  its 
| position  a vertical  distance  of  about 
Jj.t  the  same  time,  the  faces  of  the  stones 
fjamb  and  flat  arch  have  preserved  their 
| position  with  respect  to  vertical  planeB, 
>:eof  the  stones  appear  to  be  leaning  outward 
|e  faces  of  the  wall  in  which  the  doorway 
im  made.  A pillar  of  roughly  squared 
las  lately  been  built  under  the  keystone 
tent  its  further  subsidence.  The  lintel 
[ >es  not  appear  to  have  to  sustain  more 
Might  load  in  addition  to  its  own  weight, 
abstore  the  flat  arch  of  the  doorway  it 
jpe  necessary, — 

jTo  raise  the  key-stone  vertically  about 
its  original  place. 

• To  restore  to  its  original  bed  the  side 
ione  which  rests  on  the  north  jamb,  so 
to  is  stone  might  again  support  the  key- 
-•hen  the  latter  had  been  raised. 

•3  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  carrying 
1 first  operation,  which  might  be  conducted 
-|ws  : — 

top  course  of  stones  of  the  supporting 
! rould  be  removed  on  two  opposite  sides, 
the  spaces  thus  formed  below  the  big 
•j'ould  bo  placed  timber  beams,  the  ends 
:h  would  project  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
beams  being  lifted  by  screw  jacks;  the 
‘ acks  would  rest  on  scaffolding  or  tempo- 
jasonry  pillars. 

weight  of  the  key-stone  ig  probably  not 
than  six  tons,  and  this  weight  could 
■ 3e  raised  by  four  small  bottle  screw-jacks, 

; pould  easily  be  brought  from  Beyrout,  and 
1 possibly  be  borrowed  from  the  shipping 
■ j port.  As  soon  as  the  key-stone  reached 
1 mal  position  the  supporting  pillar  should 
1 1 up  to  support  it. 


THE  BUILDER. 


It  might  be  necessary  to  support  the  lintels 
during  the  above  operation ; and,  if  bo,  they 
could  be  easily  propped  by  timber  struts  from 
the  tops  of  the  temporary  pillars. 

If  nothing  more  than  raising  the  key-stone 
were  done,  the  appearance  of  the  doorway 
would  be  very  greatly  improved,  and  the  more 
so  if  the  whole  of  the  doorway  were  filled  with 
masonry  in  addition  to  the  pillar  which  would 
support  the  key-stone  [but  as  the  soffit*  of  the 
lintel  is  sculptured,  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  that 
the  whole  of  the  soffit  should  be  exposed  to 
view,  and  to  that  end  operation  number  two,  as 
specified  above,  might  bo  undertaken.] 

If  the  key-stone  were  raised  there  would 
be  a space  of  some  inches  between  it  and  the 
side  lintel  stones.  The  key-stone,  however, 
should  be  placed  to  touch  the  south  lintel  stone, 
which  has  not  slipped,  and  the  north  stone  might 
then  probably  be  brought  up  to  touch  the  key- 
stone by  means  of  traversing  screw-jacks,  or 
possibly  by  wedging  it  out  from  the  masonry  at 
its  end. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  original 
failure  of  this  arch,  that  something  must  be 
done  to  retain  the  three  stones  of  the  arch  in 
their  proper  places  ; something,  in  this  respect, 
no  doubt,  might  be  effected,  after  they  had 
been  readjusted  by  * running  ’ the  joints  between 
them  and  repairing  the  adjacent  masonry  with 
Portland  cement,  but  it  would  also  no  doubt 
be  necessary,  either  to  support  the  lintel  by  iron 
girders  placed  across  the  opening  under  the 
lintel  or  preferably,  as  it  were,  to  hang  the 
three  lintel  stones  from  a girder  placed  over 
them,  and  itself  long  enough  to  have  a good 
bearing  on  the  adjoining  walling.  The  latter 
arrangement,  though  perhaps  more  expensive 
than  the  former,  would  be  better,  inasmuch  as 
the  girder  would  not  hide  the  sculpture  on  the 
soffit  of  the  lintel.  The  girder  should  be  of 
cast-iron,  and  the  lintel  stones  would  be  hung 
from  it  by  means  of  lewis-bolts.  The  cost  of 
such  a work  in  India  would  not  probably  exceed 
one  thousand  rupees,  say  100Z. 

Harry  C.  Fox,  Capt.  R.E.” 

There  are  few  travellers,  especially  anti- 
quaries, who  would  not  wish  to  see  such  a work 
accomplished  ; and  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
those  interested  to  get  a more  detailed  report, 
with  dimensions  and  quantities,  Horn  some 
experienced  architect. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  dis- 
covery among  these  ancient  remains,  which  at 
present  are  remarkably  deficient  in  inscriptions. 
If  Mr.  Wood  would  do  for  Baalbec  what  he  has 
done  for  Ephesus,  he  would  add  a vast  amount 
of  information  to  our  at  present  but  scanty  lore 
of  hieropolitan  histor  y. 

S.  P.  Oliver,  F.S.A., 
Captain  late  Royal  Artillery. 

Off  Brindisi. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  CLOCK  TOWER. 

The  dials  and  hands  of  the  clock-tower  at 
Westminster  are  about  to  undergo  a process 
of  restoration,  and  the  necessary  preliminary 
work  has  just  been  entered  upon.  It  is  now 
something  like  twenty  years  since  the  hands 
of  the  dial  of  the  great  clock  were  examined, 
and  it  has  for  some  time  past  been  felt  by 
the  Government  authorities  that  they  possibly 
have  become  corroded,  and  might  at  any 
time  fall,  the  result  of  which  would  probably 
involve  considerable  damage  as  well  as  per- 
sonal danger.  This  will  be  apparent  when 
the  dimensions  and  weight  of  the  hands  are 
taken  into  consideration.  The  length  of  the 
minute-hands  of  the  several  dials,  from  the 
central  point  to  the  figures,  is  14  ft.  6 in.,  and 
the  length  of  the  hour-hands  8 ft.  2 in. ; but  in 
the  case  of  both  hands  there  is  an  additional 
length  receding  beyond  the  pivot  to  the  extent 
of  some  feet,  and  the  hands  on  the  different 
dials  are  of  great  weight. 

It  has  been  decided  to  re-gild  and  decorate 
all  the  dials,  and  also  to  make  all  the  necessary 
repairs  in  the  opal  glass.  With  a view  of  ascer- 
taining the  condition  and  safety  or  otherwise  of 
the  hands,  Mr.  Dent,  the  maker  of  the  clock, 
accompanied  by  several  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  made  an  inspection  of  them 
on  Tuesday  week,  and  examined  them  closely. 
The  result  is  that  the  hands  are  to  be  taken 


* The  soffit,  or  lower  side  of  the  architrave  ; the  under 
surface  of  these  lintel  stones  is  lavishly  enriched  with 
vine  wreaths  and  emblematical  figures  in  relief,  and  the 
great  object  of  the  restoration  would  be  to  preserve  the 
effect  of  the  whole  design  from  beneath. 
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down  and  removed  to  Mr.  Dent’s  establishment, 
where  they  will  be  tested,  and,  if  necessary,  re- 
paired and  restored.  The  hands  of  the  whole  of 
the  dials  will  not  be  removed  at  once,  bub  those 
on  each  dial  in  succession,  there  being  no  inter- 
ference whatever  with  the  working  of  the  clock 
during  the  process.  The  hands  on  the  south  dial 
were  removed  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  none  of  those 
on  the  other  dials  will  be  disturbed  until  those 
belonging  to  the  south  dial  are  replaced. 

We  understand  that  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gilding  the  dials,  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  acting  as 
clerk  of  the  works,  has  invented  a new  piece  of 
maohinery  and  staging  for  the  workmen  to  stand 
upon.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  in  use, 
and  we  learn  that  Mr.  Jones  has  patented  the 
invention.  The  restorations  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  her  Majesty’s  Office 
of  Works. 


GREENOCK  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

In  spite  of  the  unworthy  offer  of  only  4 per 
cent,  commission  to  the  successful  competitor, 
no  fewer  than  fifty  architects  have  sent  in  designs 
for  theso  buildings.  The  Corporation  have  called 
in  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A.,  to  advise  them  in 
the  selection  of  the  design  to  be  adopted,  and 
those  to  receive  the  two  premiums  offered. 

The  disastrous  example  set  by  the  Corporation 
of  cutting  down  architects’  pay,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant evils  and  temptations,  is  much  to  be 
deplored  and  deprecated. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
on  the  12th  inst.,  a question  was  asked  as  to 
throwing  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public 
the  exhibition  of  designs  for  the  suggested  new 
school.  Mr.  G.  M.  Felton,  the  chairman  of  the 
school  committee,  said  he  had  received  no  notice 
of  this  question,  but  he  might  say  that  the 
committee  had  not  felt  themselves  justified  iu 
throwing  open  the  designs  to  the  public.  They 
belonged  to  the  competitors,  who  had  spent 
much  trouble  and  pains  on  them.  Without 
their  leave  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  them  to 
exhibit  the  plans.  As  to  the  names  of  com- 
petitors being  announced,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  them  in  the  newspapers ; they  might  bo 
correct  or  not.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Edmeston, 
who  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  consent  of  the  competitors 
(which  he  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  seek, 
as  it  was  not  likely  they  would  object),  to 
exhibit  the  designs.  Mr.  Felton  said  that  the 
reference  to  the  committee  was  to  consider 
the  plans.  They  held  that  to  be  their  duty ; 
and  that  it  was  not  their  province  to  throw 
them  open  to  the  public,  so  that  the  Press 
might  discuss  them,  and  the  Committee 
be  led  one  way  or  the  other  by  leading 
articles.  As  to  the  canvassing  of  competitors, 
Mr.  Felton  stated  that  he  could  only  speak  for 
himself,  and  he  could  declare,  on  his  honour, 
that  at  no  time,  directly  or  indirectly,  had  he 
been  canvassed  by  any  competitor. 

We  may  hope  that  now  the  committee  have 
“considered  the  plans,”  and  are,  therefore,  no 
longer  in  danger  from  counsel  given  by  the 
public  and  the  Press, — the  exhibition  may  be 
opened  without  delay,  and  the  fullest  criticism 
of  the  scheme  and  desiges  generally  invited 
before  the  final  decision  is  come  to.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  to  ourselves  a competitor  so 
utterly  crazy  as  to  object.  If  there  should  be 
such  a person  among  the  fifty-three,  let  publio 
not’ce  be  given,  and  let  him  remove  his  draw- 
ings before  the  public  scrutiny  is  to  be  begun. 
It  would  then  be  an  interesting  problem  for  the 
members  of  the  school  committee  to  determine 
why  they  were  ever  sent  in.  The  exhibition 
should  be  made  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  decision.  There  must  be  many 
useful  ideas,  which,  as  the  authors  are  willing 
to  put  them  before  the  world,  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  special  publio  which  is  to  take 
care  of  the  middle-class  education  of  the  future. 


Macclesfield  School  of  Art. — The  Maccles- 
field new  School  of  Art  and  Science  has  been 
opened  by  the  senior  member  for  the  borough, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Brocklehurst.  The  building  has  cost 
5,500Z.,  and  is  erected  on  a plot  of  land  given  by 
the  corporation.  It  has  yet  to  be  furnished,  and 
this  will  entail  an  extra  cost  of  1,5001. 
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THE  BUILDER 


NEW  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM, 
COMPETITION. 

Forty-two  sets  of  designs  were  received,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  has  recommended  the 
following  for  the  premiums  in  this  com- 
petition, viz. : — 1st,  “Ut  Migraturus  Habita”; 
2nd,  “Wesleyan”;  3rd,  “ Speramus.”  Mr. 
Waterhouse  adds  : — 

“ In  muting  these  awards  I have  compared  and  weighed 
the  forty-two  designs—  . . 

].  By  the  scales  of  the  conditions,  ascertaining  their 
general  adherence  to  these  conditions,  and  especially  to 
that  of  cost. 

2.  As  to  their  general  excellence,  fitness  for  the  special 
objects  of  the  College,  and  for  the  site,  with  its  pecu- 
liarities of  contour  and  aspect. 

3.  13y  the  evidence  evinced  by  the  drawings  of  their 
authors  being  skilful  constructors  and  artists,  and  of  their 
ability  to  carry  out  the  work  in  a satisfactory  way  if  con- 
fided to  their  care. 

I am  well  aware  that  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  any  one 
design  pre-eminent  in  all  these  respects,  and  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  done  so  in  the  . resent  instance.  There  is  not 
a design  in  the  room  probably  that  you  would  wish  to  see 
carried  out  without  some  modification.  I must,  however, 
compliment  many  of  the  competitors  on  the  excellence  of 
their  work,  which  seems  to  me  fur  above  the  average.” 

The  successful  competitors  are : — 1.  Messrs. 
Ball  & Goddard,  Birmingham  (who  are  appointed 
architects)  ; 2.  Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison,  Liverpool; 
and  3.  Messrs.  F.  & A.  Wheeldon,  Birmingham, 
and  H.  Beck,  London. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  ALL  HALLOWS 
SOUTHWARK. 

LAYING  TriK  MEMORIAL  STONE. 

A benevolent  old  lady,  Mrs.  Hunt,  having 
left  the  sum  of  10,0001.  towards  the  building 
and  endowment  of  the  permanent  church  of 
All  Hallows,  Southwark,  the  structure  has  for 
some  months  past  been  in  course  of  erection, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  is  now  considerably  above  the  ground 
level.  Last  week  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
memorial  stone  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
a large  body  of  the  clergy  and  other  friends  of 
the  undertaking,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  Earl  Beauchamp,  Lord  Steward  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Household. 

The  site  of  the  church,  which  cost  upwards  of 
4,0001.,  is  in  Pepper-street,  off  Union-street,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Gravel-lane,  which  is,  as  we 
well  know,  one  of  the  most  poverty-stricken, 
woe-begotten,  and  heathenish  spots  in  South- 
wark. The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Middle- 
Pointed  Gothic,  and  the  edifice  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  churches  in  the  metropolis,  having 
seating  accommodation  for  1,200  persons.  The 
nave  and  aisles  will  be  90  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
chancel  and  sanctuary  60  ft.  long,  making  the 
entire  length  of  the  interior  150  ft.,  whilst  the 
width  of  the  nave  will  be  32  ft.,  and  the  aisles 
17  ft.  The  nave  will  bo  divided  from  the  aisles 
by  arcades  of  four  bays.  Tue  chancel  will 
also  consist  of  four  bays,  and  will  be  25  ft. 
in  width.  A special  feature  in  the  church  is 
that  the  clergy  and  choir  vestries  are  to  be 
in  the  basement  of  the  building  under  the 
sanctuary,  the  chancel  being  approached  from 
thence  by  a flight  of  steps  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  The  chancel  aisles  will  form  side  chapels, 
and  over  one  of  them  will  be  the  organ-chamber. 

The  contractors  for  the  building  are  Messrs. 
Higgs  & Hill,  of  the  Lambeth  Works. 


GATESHEAD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

It  has  been  found  in  Gateshead,  as  in  other 
towns,  that  there  is  a class  of  children  which 
cannot  be  gathered  into  the  ordinary  Board 
Schools,  and  the  Board,  therefore,  have  availed 
themselves  of  powers  conferred  by  the  last 
Education  Act  to  commence  the  erection  of  day 
industrial  schools, — a class  of  school  different 
from  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  Board,  and  diffe- 
rent also  from  the  penal  industrial  schools.  The 
foundation-stone  of  this  school  was  laid  on  the 
5th  inst.,  on  a site  at  the  Windmill  Hills.  In 
these  schools  children  will  be  taught  some  indus- 
trial pursuit  as  well  as  the  ordinary  elements 
which  form  the  usual  education  of  day-schools  ; 
and.  in  addition  to  this,  they  will  be  fed  and,  as 
it  were,  live  at  the  schools  during  the  day.  The 
proposed  building  is  intended  to  accommodate 
200  children,  comprising  an  equal  number  of 
either  sex.  The  structure  will  be  two  stories 
in  height.  The  arrangements  on  the  ground- 
floor  will,  comprise  the  dining-hall,  centrally 
situated,  .with  entrance  at  either  end ; boys’ 
av atoiies,  superintendent’s  office,  workrooms, 
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bathroom,  stone  staircase  to  second  story, 
covered  playground,  and  offices  on  the  boys’  Bide; 
kitchens,  scullery,  pantries  and  larders,  bath- 
room and  girls’  lavatories  on  the  girls’  Bide.  A 
large  washhouse  and  laundry  will  be  erected 
apart  from  the  main  building,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  female  department  will  be  situate  a house  of 
four  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  school-keeper. 
The  plans  provide  for  a spacious  mixed  school- 
room, with  three  claBS-rooms  upstairs,  where  also 
will  be  provided  store-room  and  private  rooms 
for  masters  and  mistresses.  The  building  will  be 
built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dresBingB  and  slated 
roofs,  and  the  entrances,  corridors,  and  stair- 
case will  be  fireproof.  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson, 
Newcastle,  are  the  architects. 


FRIEND  LABOUR. 


Now  gaffer  labour,  drink,  carouse, 

Deeper  and  deeper  ! Join  him,  Bpouse  ! 

The  nation  waits  your  orgie  o’er 
To  settle  down  to  work  once  more. 

The  land,  the  shop,  the  ship,  the  mart, 

Stand  ready  to  perform  their  part. 

So  let  the  foaming  pot  go  round, 

Give  legs  of  mutton  to  your  hound, 

Give  to  time  no  thought  or  sorrow, — • 

There’s  always  plenty  in  to-morrow. 

Don’t  number  Bands  while  quarts  ye  drain, 
To-morrow’s  but  to-day  again. 

So  sup,  my  lads,  and  spend  the  lot, 

Thea  work  for  more.  Stay  ! you  must  not 
Gaffer  it  more  ; no,  ne’er  again. 

Money  and  muscle,  ye  are  twain ; 

But  what  power’s  this  that  looms  ? The  brain  ? 
As  lightning  makes  the  thunders  roll 
And  belch  and  crack  from  pole  to  polo, 

So  doth  the  brain  the  earth  embrace, 

The  king  of  kings,  of  time,  of  space. 

So  money,  muscle,  brain, — ye  three, 

Form  one  almighty  trinity; 

Let  no  arch-serpent  disunite 

The  total  of  your  heav’n-born  might ; 

But  kindly  trample  it  to  death, 

Cleanse  life  of  its  infectious  breath, 

Then  step  together,  hand  in  hand, 

Give  blessings  thick  as  ocean’s  sand, 

Thou  Godlike  puissance  of  our  land. 

Charles  Fitter. 


THE  CLAIM  OF  AN  ARCHITECT. 

At  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  on  the  13th 
inst.,  before  Mr.  Gordon  Whitbread,  the  judge, 
Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Sorby.of  Bedford-row,  archi- 
tect, sued  Mr.  Frank  C.  Scargill,  of  Luton, 
Beds,  for7£.  18s.  10d.,  for  attending  on  subpoena 
on  two  occasions  of  arbitration  before  Mr. 
I’Anson  ; with  plans,  drawing  specifications,  &c. 
(51.  5s.)  ; searching  for  original  drawings 
relating  to  contract  between  Mr.  Scargill,  the 


time  in  attending,  even  though  he  is  an  attfl  r 
so  that  a witness  oannot  bring  his  action, 
this  case  the  witness  would  be  paid  his  exj  I e 
in  due  course.  The  oase  was  then  withdra  l 


CAUTION  TO  SURVEYORS  AND! 
VALUERS. 

TUDOR  AND  ANOTHER  V.  DURRANT.  ill 
This  was  an  action,  in  the  Exchequer  Di'  . 
of  considerable  interest  to  surveyors  and  vth 
and  was  brought  against  the  defendan1 
negligence  in  valuing  property  on  whic) 
plaintiffs  advanced  money. 

It  appeared  that  in  1877  the  plaintiffs,  Mr.  F.  Tudll 
a solicitor,  and  his  uncle,  a clergyman,  had  som. 
money  in  hand  which  they  wished  to  invest.  In  At 
that  year  Mr.  Durrant,  the  defendant,  a valuer,  iutii* 
a Mr.  Ingledew  to  Mr.  F.  Tudor  (who,  it  woult 
acted  alone  in  the  investment)  as  a gentleman  w| 
desirous  of  raising  a loan  for  the  Anglo  Trunsfenli 
Company,  when  Mr.  Tudor  consented,  od  certain; 
tions,  to  make  an  advance.  The  business  of  the  co. 
which  was  managed  by  three  partners,  consisted! 
manufacture  of  fur  by  removing  the  hair  from  ski 
sticking  it  upon  canvas,  and  it  was  carried  on  in  I! 
by  one  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Max  ilirsch,  at  prem 
Russell-street,  Bermondsey.  On  the  1st  of  Septeo! 
agreement  was  drawn  up,  by  which  the  plaintiffs  coil 
to  advance  50PL  at  6 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  m'i 
of  these  premises,  which  consisted  of  two  leasehold 
and  the  plant,  machinery,  and  fixtures  upon  the  pr< ! 
but  the  advance  was  to  be  conditional  upon  a 1 
appointed  by  the  plaintiffs,  reporting,  after  a surves 
property,  that  it  was  worth  “ at  Last  8001.  as  a me  t 
ab  e property,”  and  that  the  title  should  bo  p‘ 
deduced.  Tudor  instructed  the  defendant  to  make  n 
tion  of  the  property,  which  the  latter  accordingly! 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  sent  his  report,  ti 
with  a bill,  to  Mr.  Tudor  on  September  0.  Inhil' 
the  defendant  described  the  property,  and  annexet! 
report  a schedule  of  the  plant  and  machinery,.-] 
which,”  he  wrote,  “you  will  observe  the  prerni 
appropriately  fitted,  and  offer  every  aecommodai  i 
the  present  i.usiness,  ns  also  that  ot  a tanner,  thi( 
valuo  as  they  now  stand  being  in  my  opinion  17 
annum.  The  present  .stall’  comprises  from  eight 
twenty  hands,  five  being  skided  operatives.  I 
formed  the  property  is  held  on  leas*  for  a ti 
twenty-one  years,  from  December,  1875,  at  a re 
65 1.  per  annum,  and  I am  of  opinion  the  present' 
together  with  the  plant  and  machinery,  is  79 Ul.”  ]' 
report  the  plaintiffs  advanced  the  money,  550/  in  all 
Company,  and  Mr.  Durrant  was  paid  8 guineas,  the  1 
of  his  bill.  Before  long  Mr.  Tudor  became  uneas' 
the  value  of  the  security,  and  t>>ok  steps  to  call 
money  he  had  advanced.  Max  Hirsch  left  the  COX1 
January,  1878,  and  in  March  the  plaintiffs  took  proci 
against  the  Company,  and,  no  defence  beiug  raised- 
judgment  against  them,  but  were  no  better  off  by  so 
The  plaintiffs  then  applied  to  the  defendant  to  sell  t 
perty,  and,  on  his  failing  to  do  so,  put  it  into  the  h 
Mr.  Billingay,  to  sell  by  auction.  This  was  acco 


done,  when  the  total  amount  realised  by  the  sale  wa  j 
plaintii 


l'li  /.,  and  the  gross  amount  received  by  the  pit 
all  deductions,  some  21/.  The  present  actiou  wi 
brought  against  the  defendant,  on  whose  beha'f  it  w 
tended  that  the  investment  was  merely  a specula* 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tudor,  who  had  been  persuaded  p 
Hirsch,  and  believed  that  the  company  was  0 
flourishing  business,  and  that  the  high  rate  of  into 
6 per  cent.,-  showed  that  the  investment  was  c 
nature.  The  small  price  realised  at  the  sale  was  att 
to  the  fact  that  business  had  become  of  late  very  dep- 
and  that  tho  property  had  not  been  judiciously  dispn 
and  several  professional  gentlemen  who  were  cal 
behalf  of  Durrant  expressed  themselves  of  this  oi 
and  thought  that  Durrant  had  exercised  proper  t1 


office  of  solicitors  relating  to  the  same  on  two 
occasions ; solicitor’s  charges  against  him,  &c. 
Mr.  Wakeling,  solicitor,  who  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  stated  that  the  action  was  brought  to 
recover  the  sum  of  71.  18s.  lOd.  for  attending  an 
arbitration  as  a witness,  and  the  charges  were 
those  sanctioned  by  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  The  plaintiff  was  engaged  as 
architect  in  the  erection  of  a private  residence 
for  the  defendant,  at  a cost  of  15,0001.,  and 
there  were  some  differences  between  them  and 
also  between  the  defendant  and  Mr.  Shoppee, 
the  quantity  surveyor,  against  whom  defendant 
commenced  an  action,  which  was  referred  to 
arbitration,  and  on  the  hearing  of  which  the 
plaintiff  was  subpoenaed  to  attend,  for  which  he 
now  claimed  his  expenses.  His  honour  remarked 
that  Mr.  Wakelibg  had  shown  no  authority  for 
the  claim.  Mr.  Wakeling  said  it  was  well  known 
to  be  the  general  practice  for  a witness  attend- 
ing on  his  subpoana  to  be  paid.  The  judge: 
You  must  show  it  to  be  the  general  practice. 
Mr.  H.  Browne,  barrister,  for  the  defendant,  said 
if  a witness  was  served  with  a subpoena,  he  was 
entitled  to  be  paid  his  expenses  before  attending 
to  give  evidence,  and  if  he  was  not  supplied  with 
such  expenses  he  need  not  come,  but  if  he  did 
come  he  must  claim  his  expenses  before  giving 
his  evidence,  for  he  could  not  do  it  after.  Mr. 
Wakeling  thought  plaintiff  was  enabled  to  bring 
his  action  on  his  subpoena.  His  honour  thought 
not.  Mr.  Browne  cited  the  case  of  Collins  v. 
Godefry,  1 D.  P.  C.,  326,  and  1 B.  & A.,  750, 
where  it  is  laid  down  that  a witness  attending 
at  the  trial  of  a cause  on  subpoena  cannot  recover 
the  expenses  for  compensation  for  his  loss  of 


stated  that  he  had  had  great  experience 
matters,  considered  that  Durrant  had  even  under-esb 
he  va’ue  of  the  lease. 

The  Judge,  having  summed  up  the  case,  left  it! 
jury  to  say  whether  the  defendant  had  been  guilt 
breach  of  duty  in  making  his  valuation,  and  if  sdjj 
amount  of  loss  the  plaintiffs  had  thereby  sustained.:! 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  di'il] 
627/. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 


RICHARDS  V.  SANDON. 


This  was  a motion  in  the  Chancery  Di’n 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  restra- 1 
defendant  from  buildiDg  so  as  to  ob=tru- 1 
access  of  light  to  the  plaintiff’s  hotel,  in 
street,  St.  James’s.  The  defendant’s  bui 
were  intended  to  be  let  out  as  chambers.  6 


Mr.  Davey,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Eyre  appeared  for  then 
tiff-,  and  produced  a model  showing  tho  position  of 
premises,  an  inspection  of  which,  they  submitted. i 
show  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  au  injunction-, 
the  defendant 

His  lordship  observed  parenthetically  that  the 
to  which  modern  buildings  were  carried  afforded  an. 
but  a happy  prospect  to  dwellers  in  narrow  street, 
spoke  looking  at  the  height  of  the  buildings  showm 
model,  standing  in  a street  only  31  ft.  wide.  , f 

Mr.  Davey  said  the  hotel  would  simply  be  ruined 
the  Court  interfered. 

Mr.  Cliitty,  Q C.  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Rodwell),  ^ 
defendant,  said  the  plaintiff  had  seen  the  plans,  ai 
personally  seen  the  defendant  before  the  buildingi: 
erected.  ^ 

Mr.  Davey  said  that  some  kind  of  verbal  arram 
made  in  the  course  of  conversation  was  set  up 
defendant,  aud  denied  by  tbe  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Chitty  averred  that  the  plaintiff  had,  st  all  t 
acquiesced  in  what  had  been  done,  and  in  fact  he  be 
to  catch  the  defendant  in  a trap.  The  buildingr 
improve  the  street  and  the  business  of  the  hotel  v 
At  all  events,  the  occupants  ot  the  chambers., 
probably  dine  there. 


SB  21,  1879.] 


Ilship,  examining  the  model,  said  it  certainly 
;o  show  a primd  facie  case  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
rtber  conversation  the  matter  stood  over,  on  the 
s undertaking  not  to  proceed  with  his  building 
,ced  the  hotel  beyond  a line  agreed  upon. 


: ABILITY  OF  LANDLORD  TO 
)|JP  TENANT  FOR  WORKS  UNDER 
ICHE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT. 

CASTLEBERG  V.  KENYON. 

[Base  was  heard,  on  appeal  from  the 
of  the  judge  of  the  Wandsworth  County 
l the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the 
irt  of  Justice,  on  Saturday  last,  before 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Lush, 
laintiif,  as  stated  in  our  previous  report 
ise  (see  p.  354,  ante),  sued  his  landlord 
jr  money  he  had  been  forced  to  pay 
e Public  Health  Acts  in  the  removal  of 
ce  caused  by  defective  drainage,  &c. 
raised  an  important  question  as  to  the 
of  landlords  and  tenants  under  such 
ances.  By  the  Act  of  1855,  18  & 19 
p.  121,  the  owner  is  to  make  good  and 
Irainage,  and  if  it  appears  that  the 
is  bad  there  may  be  notice  to  the 
or  occupier  ” to  do  it,  and  if  it  is  not 
i the  occupier  is  liable  to  a penalty,  and 
d may  do  it  and  charge  the  owner.  In 
ent  case,  the  notice  being  given,  the 
to  avoid  the  penalty,  did  the  work,  and 
ght  to  recover  the  amount  from  the 
who  refused  to  repay  him  or  allow  it 
ie  rent.  The  County  Court  judge  dis- 
tlie  claim,  and  the  tenant  thereupon 

ention  for  the  defendant,  the  landlord,  was  that 
were  to  do  tho  work  if  the  owner  did  not  do  it, 
e tenant  had  no  business  to  do  it  himself;  but 
d Chief  Justice  said  this  w»s  not  an  honest 
fhe  owner  was  ultimately  liable,  and  the  oecu- 
ible  to  a penalty  meauwtule  if  the  work  was  not 
in  order  to  avoid  the  penalty,  as  tho  owner 
do  lit,  he  did  it  himself.  It  was  dishonest  to 
e advantage  of  such  an  objection  in  answer  to 
n, — a claim  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  landlord  for 
j of  work  done  under  legal  compulsion  for  the 
approvement  of  his  own  property, 
ice  Lush  said  the  effect  of  the  enactment  was, 
idlord  was  ultimately  liable  for  the  work,  but 
innt  was  compellable  by  penalty  to  do  it  in  ease 
f the  landlord. 

rged  that,  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act 
19  Viet.,  cap.  121,  there  was  an  order  neces- 
lis  order  had  not  been  obtained. 

Chief  Justice,  however,  said  that  the  ultimate 
3 on  the  owner,  and  tho  tenant  was  practically 
i to  do  the  work  if  the  landlord  would  not  do 
pn  the  whole  case  tho  judgment  of  the  Court 
i plaintiff,  tho  tenant,  that  ho  was  entitled  to 
n the  landlord  the  amount  he  had  paid.  The 
a legislation  on  the  subject,  they  said,  was  to 
ultimate  liability  on  tho  owner,  though  the 
it  be  called  upon  iu  the  first  instance  to  do  tho 

i was,  therefore,  given  for  the  plaintiff. 


[E  PATENT  THERMOGRAPH, 
fa  this  useful  and  ingenious  invention 
jpwkett,  of  the  Leeds  Fever  Hospital. 

Iitructed,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the 
•f  obtaining  continuous  records  of  the 
^amperatures  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Birmal  portion,  or  that  part  of  the  instru- 
: ch  is  directly  influenced  by  the  varia- 
>|mperature,  consists  simply  of  a hollow 
I*  tube  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the 
’^pressure  gauge.  This  is  bent  into  a 
■i,  and  completely  filled  with  a suitable 
^hermetically  sealed. 

Assure  obtained  from  a fluid  expanding 
influence  of  varying  temperatures  is 
1 or  the  purpose  of  registering  those 
«res,  on  the  principle  that  any  given 
txpanding  will  exert  a pressure  at  all 
r portionate  to  its  expansion  or  hindered 

< otallio  tube  thus  filled  is  found  per- 
i sitive  for  the  purpose  ; this  is  fixed  at 
■o  a suitable  case,  the  other  or  free  end 
■:ed  with  an  arm  to  which  a lead  pencil 
: This  arm  is  carried  across  the  face  of 
>ng  dial.  The  dial  carries  a paper  disc 
(divided  by  radii  into  hours  and  their 
1 and  further  by  a number  of  con- 
soles. 

!>ntro  of  the  disc  is  the  zero  of  the 
1 aph,  tho  oircumference  corresponds  to 
mum  range.  The  concentric  circles 
intermediate  degrees.  The  arm,  as 
•erature  varies,  approaches  the  centre 
iference,  the  load  attached  to  it  mark- 
able line,  the  disc  travelling  meanwhile 
our-hand  of  a clock,  making  one  revolu- 
relve  hours ; thus  a line  is  drawn  on  the 
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disc  or  dial,  the  position  of  which,  in  reference 
to  the  concentric  circles,  marks  the  tempera- 
tures, and,  in  reference  to  the  radii,  marks  the 
times  of  those  temperatures. 

This  instrument  is  portable,  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  is  uninfluenced  by  position,  and 
admits  of  an  infinite  variety  of  designs.  The 
one  before  us  is  for  hot- house  purposes,  and  is 
contained  in  a flat  perforated  metallic  case  of 
about  8 in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a range  of 
70  degrees. 

The  inventor  informs  us  that  one  which  he  has 
had  in  action  in  his  sitting-room  chronicles,  by 
the  record  of  temperature,  the  lighting  of  the 
fire  and  gas,  and  the  opening  of  the  doors  and 
windows,  much  to  the  horror  and  amazement  of 
the  domestic  in  attendance,  who,  on  being 
directed  to  open  the  windows  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  is  thus  confronted  with  a witness  who 
is  ready  to  convict  her  of  any  laxity  in  the 
punctual  performance  of  her  duties. 

Messrs.  John  Davis  & Son,  of  All  Saints  Works, 
Derby,  have  the  working  of  the  patent. 


ELTHAM. 

The  wooden  spire  adjacent  to  the  recently 
rebuilt  parish  church  is  now  to  be  removed,  and 
a new  stone  tower  and  spire  substituted  adjoin- 
ing to  and  of  the  same  character  as  the  church. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1874-5  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Naylar,  of  Rochester,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  6,0001. 
The  plans  for  the  tower  and  spire  are  from  the  pen 
of  the  same  architect,  and  Mr.  Naylar’s  tender 
of  2,677 1.  being  the  lowest,  he  is  now  engaged 
in  removing  the  old  spire  preparatory  to  com- 
mencing building  tho  new  one.  Owing  to  waut 
of  funds,  the  committee  have  decided  to  enter 
into  a contract  for  the  erection  of  the  lower  part 
only  at  present,  at  a cost  of  1,5001.,  but  they 
hope,  before  this  portion  is  finished,  that  funds 
will  flow  in  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  complete 
it.  Mr.  Naylar  has  built  several  other  churches 
in  the  vicinity  within  the  last  few  years. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  GAS. 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  article  on  “The 
Night  Lights  of  Old  London”  iu  the  Builder  of 
April  5,  it  is  stated  that  the  earliest  aocount  of 
the  discovery  of  gas  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“ Philosophical  Transactions  ” for  the  year  1667. 
On  referring  to  the  volume  for  that  year,  I find 
the  paper  of  Thomas  Shirley,  describing  the 
discovery,  appeared  in  No.  26,  for  June  3,  1667, 
“ Printed  by  T.  R.,  for  John  Martyn,  Printer  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
Bell,  a little  without  Temple  Bar,  1667.” 

(While  I am  writing  this,  the  last  stones  of 
the  old  gateway  of  Wren’s  work, — Temple  Bar, 
— are  being  removed,  and  these  last  stones 
belong  to  the  southern  abutment,  adjoining  the 
old  bank  of  Child  & Co.,  also  now  pulled  down.) 

Having  occasion  to  refer  to  a copy  of  a very 
rare  little  book  which  I possess,  written  by  Dr. 
Robert  Wittie,  entitled  “ Scarbrough  Spaw,  or  a 
Description  of  the  Nature  and  Vortues  of  the 
Spaw  at  Scarbrough,  Yorkshire,”  being  the 
second  edition  (of  which  the  first  appeared  in 
1660),  and  a book  that  caused  some  amount  of 
criticism  at  the  date  of  its  publication,  I was 
very  much  interested  to  find  a notice  of  “ a 
mine  of  cannel  coal  (as  they  call  it)  which  is 
underneath  ; and  was  first  discovered  by  a boy, 
who  in  the  mine  below  did  let  a candle  fall 
into  water,  where  the  like  bubbling  was  that 
took  fire.” 

Thinking  this  extract  a very  interesting  fact, 
and  worthy  of  being  more  widely  known,  I pre- 
sume to  trouble  your  readers  with  its  perusal. 

T.  C.  Noble. 


PAYMENT  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,— May  I bo  allowed  the  favour  of  nsking.  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal,  a question  which  olton 
troubles  me. 'as  well  as  others  of  my  profession,  viz.,— 
supposing  plans,  &c.,  complete,  have  been  prepared  for  a 
certain  work  or  works,  and  after  tho  contract  for  such 
works  has  been  duly  signed,  and  the  building  commenced, 
that  the  employer  wishes  deviations  and  alterations,  and 
additions  from  the  original  plans,  &c.,  which  iocur  new 
plans  of  these  altered  parts,  with  specifications,  & c.,  is  tho 
usual  five  per  cent,  upon  these  extra  works  to  be  con- 
sidered as  remunerative  to  the  architect  for  the  plans,  &e., 
for  these  extra  works,  which  involve  the  additional  trouble 
in  showing  and  specifying  the  deviations  and  omissions,  as 
well  as  the  actual  extra  work,  as  tho  labour  in  these  cases 
is  very  considerable?  I am  making  these  inquiries  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  fair  and  honourable  way  to  deal  with 
my  employers,  while  I wish  to  act  in  a way  not  un- 1 
generously  to  myself.  X.  Y.  Z.  j 
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ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS. 

Sir, — It  appears  that  additional  dwelling- 
houses  are  about  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
new  Bunhill-fields  Burial  - grounds.  It  is  a 
monstrous  thing  that  model  dwellings  for  those 
classes  who  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  occupy 
every  available  place  of  abode  iu  this  great 
city,  irrespective  of  its  suitability  for  human 
habitation,  can  be  built  over  the  crowded  graves 
of  past  generations,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in 
every  district  of  the  metropolis  houses  have 
been  pulled  down  and  land  cleared  for  the 
purpose  of  building  such  dwellings. 

The  speculating  builder  is  allowed  to  make 
money  at  the  expense  of  tho  public  health,  and 
the  ingenious  contrivances  by  means  of  which 
the  largest  city  iu  the  world  is  deprived  of  self- 
government  nob  only  permit  of  this  being  done, 
but  absolutely  encourage  it,  by  placing  such 
high  prices  on  the  land  that  has  been  cleared  as 
practically  to  make  it  commercially  impossible 
for  artisans’  dwellings  to  be  built  on  it.  If  these 
dwellings  could  command  the  same  rent  as 
offices  would,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  the  intervention  of  Parliament. 

If  some  public  pressure  is  not  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  will  continue. 
An  effectual  way  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
Buoh  mischievous  administration  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a real  system  of  local  govern- 
ment in  London. 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  by  authority  of  the 
Clerkenwell  Improvement  Act,  land  was  cleared 
in  what  is  still  one  of  the  most  crowded  parts 
of  the  City,  and  this  land  is  even  now  lying 
waste.  As  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  pointed  out,  in 
appealing  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  to 
do  something  with  these  waste  spaces,  this  land, 
if  let  at  a low  rental,  or  sold  at  a low  price  for 
building  purposes,  would,  before  this,  have  given 
a return  in  ground-rent  and  local  assessment  far 
in  excess  of  the  highest  price  that  could  be 
expected  to  be  obtained  for  the  land  to-day. 

The  whole  question  calls  for  investigation,  as 
it  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  of  the 
community.  Mark  H.  Judge. 


A PRACTICAL  PROPOSAL. 

Having  in  view  tho  domestic  dangers  to  health  arising 
from  imperfect  workmanship  by  plumbers,  and  the  use  of 
improperly  so-called  “ sanitary  app  iances,”  the  Council  of 
the  National  Health  Society  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  most  practical  means  of  striking  at  the  root  of  these 
serious  evils.  The  conviction  that  a want  of  knowledge 
by  working  men  of  the  elementary  laws  and  applications  of 
the  laws  of  sanitary  science  is  a chief  cause  of  those 
defects,  has  led  the  committee  to  the  conclusion  that  great 
good  to  the  community  would  ensue  from  the  practical 
teaching  of  elementary  sanitary  science  to  workmen 
actually  engaged  in  building  our  houses.  The  society 
proposes  to  organise  a series  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions to  working  plumbers.  At  the  close  of  each  series  of 
lectures  handsome  money  prizes  would  be  awarded  to 
those  who  gave  the  best  evidenco  of  having  profited  by  tho 
teachiug.  The  National  Health  Society  have  reason  to 
believe  that  not  ouly  would  the  lectures  be  very  numerously 
attended,  but  thut  the  matter  will  become  one  of  general 
discussion  iu  the  workshops.  Such  a movement  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  of  great  public  benefit ; the  committee,  there- 
fore, venture  to  hope  that  you  will  kindly  lend  your  power- 
ful uid  in  making  their  proposal  widely  known,  with  a 
view  to  raising  at  once  tho  requisite  funds. 

Ernest  Hart,  Chairman  of  Council. 

E.  Lankrstkr,  Secretary. 

44,  Berners-ttreet. 


Technical  Education  for  Flumbers. — The  Court  of  the 
Plumbers’  Company  recently  appointed  a committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  George  Shaw,  tho  Master,  Mr. 
Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  P.  Wilkinson,  to  cousider 
and  report  as  to  the  best  practical  means  of  extending  the 
utility  of  tho  company  and  elevating  the  character  and 
educational  standard  of  the  workmen  engaged  iuthe  trade 
of  plumbing.  The  committee,  after  inquiry,  have  recom- 
mended that  any  workman  belonging  to  the  trude  who 
produces  evidence  of  having  been  for  fifteen  years  in  good 
and  approved  employment  as  a plumber,  and  of  having 
done  his  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master,  and  who 
furnishes  vouchers  of  good  personal  character,  should  be 
eligible  for  admission,  free  of  expense,  to  the  freedom  of 
the  company;  with  its  privileges  and  benefits;  and,  next, 
that  any  workman  belonging  to  the  trade,  who  should  pro- 
duce a certificate  of  having  worked  for  at  least  ten  years 
as  a plumber  uuder  one  approved  employer,  by  whom  he 
should  be  recommended  for  his  skill,  proficiency,  and  good 
character,  should,  on  passing  an  examination  by  tho 
Court  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  art  of  plumbing,  be  entitled  to  a diploma  under  tho 
company’s  seal,  testifying,  in  the  language  of  their  ancient 
charter,  dated  in  136.%  that  “ he  kuows  how  well  and  law- 
fully to  work  and  to  do  his  work.” 


Tliotford. — The  works  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  school,  in  connexion  with  the  Romau 
Catholic  Chapel  at  Tlietford,  have  been  com- 
menced. Mr.  B.  Pearce  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  William  Hubbard  the  contractor. 
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QUANTITIES  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Sik,— I am  pleased  to  see  in  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst. 
that  some  notice  has  been  taken  by  our  Scotch  brethren  of 
that  part  of  Mr.  Honeyman’s  paper  read  at  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  relative  to  the  employment  of  measurers 
and  their  locus  standi. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  the  “ average  surveyor,” 
in  the  author’s  experience  of  him,  could  not  be  expected 
to  command  the  necessary  sum  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  errors 
of  measurement,  if  any  ; but  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  has 
been  more  than  once  within  the  experience  of  our  English 
brethren,  and  I would  include  our  8cotch  brethren  too. 
that  after  the  quantities  for  a building  have  been  prepared 
with  the  consent  of  the  client  at  a rate  per  cent,  previously 
agreed  upon,  the  proposed  building  has  been  abandoned,  or 
has  been  so  modified  as  to  necessitate  new  plans  or  an 
entirely  new  set  of  quantities.  The  “average  surveyor,” 
upon  the  representation  of  the  architect  or  the  client,  as  it 
may  happen  that  under  the  circumstances  the  charge  for 
the  preparation  of  the  quantities  should  be  reduced,  has 
been  magnanimous  enough  to  consent  to  accept  consider- 
ably less  than  the  sum  he  would  have  been  legally  entitled 
to  receive  in  payment  for  his  well-earned  services  had  he 
stood  strictly  upon  the  original  agreement. 

The  writer  has  read  Mr.  Honeyman's  remarks  with  much 
interest  and  benefit,  and  thinks  that  good  will  come  of  it ; 
lie  has  also  seen  something  of  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
systems  of  measurement  on  the  spot,  and  has  compared 
their  merits  according  to  his  own  lights  and  for  his  own 
instruction.  They,  like  our  English  system,  are  not  perfect, 
and  future  discussion  by  the  Institute  will  help  much  to 
bring  out  the  good  and  useful  parts  of  either  system,  so 
that  each  may  bo  better  understood  and  appreciated. 


Docks. 

The  Highway  Acts,  1862-1878,  the  Locomotive 
Acts,  1861-1878,  ivith  Introduction,  Notes,  Src. 
By  Alexander  Glen,  M.A.  With  a Paper 
on  the  Construction  and  Repair  of  Roads  by 
W.  Nethersole,  M.I.C.E.  London:  Knight 
& Co.  1879. 

When  a book  has  reached  a fifth  edition, 
criticism  is  powerless  for  good  or  ill,  for  it  has 
clearly  satisfied  the  public  wants,  and,  bad  or 
gcod,  it  has  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  written.  But  we  may  fairly  say  that  this 
book  is  a moBt  useful  compendium  of  the  matters 
which  it  treats.  After  the  legislation  of  last 
session,  it  was  necessary  to  issue  another  edition, 
becaase  the  passing  of  the  Highways  and  Loco- 
motives Act,  1878,  41  & 42  Viet.,  c.  77,  has  made 
several  important  changes  in  the  law.  We  have 
no  intention  here  of  discussing  the  policy  of  the 
most  recent  highway  legislation  ; but  one  thing 
is  very  obvious,  that  steam  locomotives  on  high- 
ways are  expected  [to  increase.  And  further, 
we  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  time  that  these 
Highway  Acts,  extending  over  a period  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  should  be  consolidated  into  a 
single  Act.  Until  that  is  done,  no  one  in  any 
way  concerned  with  highways  can  very  well 
dispense  with  Mr.  Glen’s  most  portable  volume. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  an  industrious  lawyer 
can,  in  seventy-seven  pages,  give  a general  in- 
troductory outline  of  the  legislation  in  relation 
to  highways,  and  in  another  two  hundred  pages 
give  the  text  of  the  law,  shows  that  such  a con- 
solidation is  by  no  means  a task  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  would  be  an  immense  public  con. 
venience. 


Ten  Lectures  on  Art.  By  Elward  J.  Potnter, 
R.A.  London  : Chapman  & Hall,  1879. 

Mr.  Poynter  has  brought  into  a volume  a 
number  of  lectures  written  and  delivered  by 
him,  mostly  when  he  held  the  Slade  Professor- 
ship at  University  College,  headed  respectively: 
— 1.  Decorative  Art ; 2.  Old  and  New  Art ; 3. 
Systems  of  Art  Education  ; 4.  Hints  on  the 
Formation  of  a Style ; 5.  The  Training  of  Art 
Students;  6.  On  the  Study  of  Nature;  7.  Value 
of  Prizes ; 8.  Objects  of  Study ; 9.  Professor 
Rupkin  on  Michelangelo ; and  10.  The  Influence 
of  Art  on  Social  Life.  It  will  not  be  expected 
that  we  can  agree  with  Mr.  Poynter  in  all  his 
teaching,  and  we  may  hereafter  examine  at 
length  some  of  his  opinions;  but  we  can  never- 
theless warmly  recommend  the  book  as  an 
interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  art 
literature.  Mr.  Poynter  often  writes  dogmati- 
cally enough,  but  he  protests  against  it  in  others. 
He  breaks  a lance  with  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the 
merits  of  Michelangelo ; in  fact,  he  would  run 
him  through  with  it  if  he  could;  and  he 
uses  such  terms  concerning  the  latter-day 
doings  of  Mr.  Ruskin  as  will  gladden  the 
hearts  of  that  gentleman’s  enemies.  Milder- 
mannered  men  will,  perhaps,  regret  that  one 
Slade  Professor  finds  it  Lecessary  to  speak  so  of 
another  Slade  Professor,  and  lament  the  falli- 
bility of  human  judgment.  It  will  vex  others, 
too,  to  hear  that  our  only  hope  of  getting  fine 
workmanship  lies  in  obtaining  aid  from  abroad. 


“ In  all  matters  connected  with  modelling  and 
metal  work,”  says  Mr.  Poynter,  ‘‘the  French 
and  other  nations  excel  us  on  every  point ; it  is 
well  known,  indeed,  that  our  most  eminent  pot- 
tery firms  and  silversmiths  employ  French 
workmen.  Our  plan,  therefore,  is  to  establish 
technical  schools  under  the  best  foreign  teachers 
that  are  to  be  found  ; and  if  our  manufacturers 
are  not  too  much  under  the  influence  of  trade 
jealousies  to  allow  it,  and  our  mechanics  not  too 
conceited  to  learn,  some  good  may  be  done.” 
This  is  a sad  admission  from  the  Director  for 
Art  in  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 


gltsallanca:. 

Electric  Light. — The  report  of  the  select 
committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  the  question  of  lighting  by  electri- 
city, it  is  understood,  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
That  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  with 
electricity  as  a means  of  lighting  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  it  has  an  important  future  before 
it,  and  not  only  for  illuminating  purposes,  but 
as  a source  of  power  which  may  be  wisely  dis- 
tributed and  applied  to  mechanical  purposes. 
The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  electric 
light,  even  in  its  present  state  of  development, 
can  be  advantageously  used  in  large  areas,  open 
or  enclosed,  such  as  large  halls,  squares,  or 
railway  stations ; but  they  do  not  think  it  has 
been  so  far  matured  as  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  gas  for  domestic  purposes.  They  there- 
fore do  not  recommend  any  legislation  for  apply- 
ing the  light  to  private  purposes  on  the  strength 
of  its  being  practicable  for  large  spaces  and 
buildings,  but  they  do  recommend  that  no 
legislative  restrictions  shall  be  allowed  to  im- 
pede its  further  development.  As  to  granting 
authority  for  adopting  the  electric  light,  the 
committee  think  there  is  already  in  existence 
sufficient  power  for  applying  it  to  open  spaces 
and  large  centres  ; and,  mentioning  the  diversity 
of  views  among  the  witnesses  as  to  whether  or 
not  municipal  bodies  have  power  under  existing 
statutes  to  break  up  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  electric  light  wires,  they  say  that  if  such 
power  does  not  exist  it  should  be  granted  under 
proper  regulations.  They  consider,  however, 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  allowing  private 
companies  to  break  up  streets  in  order  to  supply 
the  electric  light,  but  they  advise  that  municipal 
authorities  should  receive  all  possible  help  for 
public  lighting  by  electricity,  and  that  the  legis- 
lature should  be  willing  to  give  all  reasonable 
facilities  for  extending  the  nse  of  the  electric 
light  where  proper  demand  for  it  arises.  They 
consider  further  that  for  lighthouse  purposes 
the  electric  light  has  established  itself,  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves  from 
the  evidence  that  electric  lighting  is  economical 
as  compared  with  gas. 

An  Archdeacon  on  Church  Restoration. 

— The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah,  vicar  of 
Brighton,  ia  the  course  of  a “ charge  ” delivered 
by  him  at  Hastings  the  other  day,  said,  with 
reference  to  the  restoration  of  churches  : — 

“ It  is  of  little  use  to  suggest  definite  rules  on  the  sub- 
ject when  what  we  want  is  not  a set  of  hard  rules,  but  the 
personal  responsibility  of  practical  knowledge,  reverence, 
and  care.  Perhaps,  however,  we  might  lay  it  down  with 
safety  that  a careful  restoration  should  aim  at  reinstating 
the  main  features  of  the  church  to  the  latest  date  of  what 
can  be  acknowledged  as  a true  and  genuine  building, 
sweeping  away  what  is  obviously  mean  and  worthless, 
unworthy  concessions  to  unseemly  selfishness  and  comfort, 
or  the  poor  expedients  of  a niggardly  repair.  We  really 
cannot  admit  the  claim  to  reverence  of  unseemly  galleries 
and  high-backed  square  pews.  A great  square  pew  is  an 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  others,  which  we  ought  not  to 
maintain  merely  because  it  may  have  suited  the  habits  of 
our  grandfathers,  though  it  has  sometimes  left  a sad  legacy 
in  the  alienation  of  the  poor.  We  cannot  retain  the  original 
pavement  if  it  has  been  shattered  till  it  has  become  alto- 
gether uneven,  damp,  and  unwholesome.  We  cannot  leave 
the  chancel  any  longer  to  the  owls  and  bats,  because  it  may 
have  been,  till  lately,  the  indolent  custom  to  conduct  the 
old  service  in  the  nave.  We  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
obvious  barbarisms  such  as  square-headed  wooden  frames 
in  Gothic  windows,  or  wooden  bars,  which  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  ancient  stone  mullions.  We  certainly  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  a genuine  Perpendicular  window  in  an 
older  chnrch,  because,  whether  we  admire  it  or  not,  it  was 
an  honest  piece  of  architectural  workmanship,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  a wooden  sash-window.” 

Another  Theatre. — We  understand  a plot 
of  land  in  Northumberland-avenue,  adjoining 
the  Grand  Hotel,  has  been  let,  on  which  a 
theatre  for  Mr.  Toole  is  to  be  erected.  The 
ground-rent  is  5,000 1.  per  annum,  but  the  land 
affords  space  for  shops  and  other  buildings 
besides  the  theatre. 
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A Wages  Dispute. — James  Moore: 
Rose  Cottage,  Kew-road,  was  eummoi 
James  Booker  and  Robert  Standen,  > 
Richmond  Petty  Sessions,  for  tho 
payment  of  11.  15s.  6d.,  arrears  of  wai 
work  done.  The  complainant  Lucas  stasi 
be  lived  at  1,  Orchard-cottages,  MortMlj 
and  was  an  excavator.  The  work  do 
digging  out  foundations  in  Sandy-lan6; 
had  been  carried  out  by  him  and  tj 
man.  Defendant  said  he  should  objeejf 
summons  being  taken  out  in  both  name' 
had  engaged  the  complainant  only,  an 
nothiug  of  the  man  Standen  at  all.  He: 
the  case  to  be  heard,  but  he  certainly  c 
to  the  claim  being  made  in  the  joint.; 
Complainant  said  he  and  Standen  ex 
33£  yards,  for  which  they  presented  a f 
the  amount  claimed,  but  the  defendant.  >| 
to  take  the  bill,  and  ordered  them  off  f t 
raises.  They  had  excavated  28  yar  { 
would  have  finished  the  work  if  i‘i 
fendant  had  allowed  them.  Robert  hi 
stated  that  he  had  been  working  withii 
He  claimed  half  the  money.  Defendant? 
that  the  work  Btated  had  been  compleof 
called  James  Morgan,  who  was  foremarr 
labourers.  He  was  certain  there  wi" 
28  yards  excavated.  The  Bench  made 
for  the  payment  of  28s., — 28  yards  at fj; 
yard.  The  defendant,  in  applying  for  i 
mons  against  the  men  for  leaving  thejl 
said  they  had  excavated  the  easiest  port? I 
and  had  left  him  to  get  the  remainderl’f 
best  he  could.  Defendant  is  the  manager 
tensive  building  operations  at  Richmond!1 
Selwyn  Estate,  and  disputed  the  claim  ifl 
ciple. — Mid-Surrey  Times. 

Mr.  H.  Noel  Humphreys. — The.  i 
records  the  decease  of  Mr.  Henry  Nodi 
phreys,  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  lM 
at  his  residence  in  Westbourne-squard 
Park.  A son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Hubm 
of  Birmingham,  he  was  born  in  the  <lj 
metropolis  in  1809  or  the  following  y ; 
received  his  early  education  at  King  6 j 
Sohool,  Birmingham.  Having  spent  sc tj 
in  artistio  studies  in  Italy,  he  publishedfn 
work,  consisting  of  illustrations  of  Mil 
Cooke’s  scenery  of  Rome  and  its  neighboil 
His  next  work,  which  bears  date  1840, ' J 
“ British  Butterflies  and  their  Transform* 
he  published  in  partnership  with  Hl’H 
Westwood.  This  was  followed  by  wor:  i 
archaeological  character,  — “ UJustrati! 
Froissart’s  Chronicles,”  “ The  Parableail 
Lord  Illastrated,”  “The  Coins  of  En 
“Ancient  Coins  and  Medals,”  “Thelllub! 
Books  of  the  Mediaeval  Period,”  the,H 
Collector’s  Manual,”  the  “ Coinage  ;n 
British  Empire,”  “ Stories  by  an  ArchaBcri 
and  especially  “ The  Art  of  Illumination 
“ The  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing  fr  i 
Hieroglyphic  Period  down  to  the  Intrc  , 
of  Alphabets.”  Mr.  Humphreys  conkl 
several  papers  to  our  own  columns  somii! 
ago. 

Truro  Cathedral. — At  a recent  mer' 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Truro  Cl  J 
Fund,  Mr.  Pearson  submitted  his  plans  i i 
new  cathedral,  and  it  was  agreed  to  recci 
them  to  the  General  Diocesan  Committi 
a suggestion  that  the  first  part,  consin  i 
the  nave  and  transepts,  should  be  com  i 
immediately,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  i| 
The  plans  display  the  chief  points  of  a 
ture  in  the  thirteenth  century  style  ot;! 
tecture,  and  include  a central  and  two  v[ 
towers.  The  ground-plan  shows  the  pi 
ultimate  erection  of  a cathedral  prope 
nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  choir,  togetb; 
cloisters  and  cloister  court.  The  spaq 
the  choir  will  be  used  for  vestries,  teD 
chapter-room,  &c.  It  is  proposed  that  t:. 
of  the  present  church  should  be  worked  i< 
building,  and  the  south  porch  of  the  trai 
made  perceptibly  richer,  in  order  to  blei 
the  more  profuse  ornamentation  of  the 
aisle  wall. 

Masonic  Female  Orphan  School,  C 

It  has  been  resolved  to  build  a more  oj 
dious  school  than  that  in  the  Burlingtoi 
for  orphan  girls.  A site  has  been  obtaint. 
prising  nine  acres,  at  Donny brook,  fr<,. 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  a lease  for  200 
Messrs.  M'Curdy  & Mitchell,  architect): 
prepared  the  plans,  and  the  estimated; 
between  9,0001.  and  10,0001.  The  build) 
be  constructed  to  accommodate  from  sevii 
100  children. 
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i Brick  Manufacture. — A process 
patented,  and  is  now  being  carried  out, 
.obert  Pickwell  (of  Clarke  & Pickwell), 
•ineers,  Lowgato,  Hull,  for  the  manu- 
f white-pressed  bricks  from  common 
3.  Red  clays  abound  in  and  around 
; the  white  clay  which  yields  the  white 
scarce,  and  situated  at  considerable 
i from  the  town.  This  process  consists 
' or  grinding  into  the  common  clay  a 
aterial, — chiefly  magnesian  limestone, 
has  been  reduced  to  an  impalpable  and 
powder  by  being  burned  and  slacked, 
sure  is  passed  through  a series  of  mixing 
ding  mills,  and  so  completely  ground 
i particle  of  each  ingredient  is  brought 
contact  with  each  other.  This  mix- 
en  acted  upon  as  it  leaves  the  last  mill 
paratus  which  reduces  it  to  a fine  grain 
£e  running  soil,  in  which  state  it  falls 
;he  feeder  into  the  moulds  of  a powerful 
essing  machine,  is  subjected  to  a heavy 
and  is  delivered  at  the  delivery-table 
;e  and  almost  dry-pressed  brick,  which, 
•nt  in  the  kiln,  produces  a white  brick  of 
lity.  The  ingredients  added  to  the  clay 
bsorb  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  mois- 
d in  the  natural  clay,  and  the  grinding 
se  and  complete  that  the  mixture  is 
ly  and  evenly  amalgamated.  The 
EEected  in  the  colour  of  the  red  day  on 
•nt  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  mix- 
e understand  the  bricks  can  be  made  at 
20s.  to  22s.  per  1,000,  the  sale  price  of 
ricks  being  at  the  present  time  50s.  to 
>er  1,000  in  Hull,  and  in  London  75s. 

The  process  is  said  to  be  ap- 
to  common  red  clays  in  any  part  of 
;ry. 

Science  Congress.— The  following 
Special  Questions  as  agreed  to  by  the 
es  of  three  of  the  departments  for 
at  the  Manchester  Congress  : — Health 
it. — 1.  What  are  the  evils  resulting  to 
m the  growth,  outside  the  boundaries 
palities,  of  suburban  districts,  without 
ation  and  control  ? 2.  What  are  the 
is  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition 
g houses  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
mode  of  building  so  as  to  combine 
and  commercial  value  ? 3.  The 

Water  Supply.  Department  of  Economy 
'•—1.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to 
lareholders  and  the  public  from  mis- 
3nt  in  joint  - stock  enterprises  ? 2. 

rations  in  the  land  laws  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  ? 3.  The 

id  extension  of  our  commercial  treaties, 
are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  general 
of  free  trade?  Art  Department. — 1. 
ects  are  most  suitable  for  the  pictorial 
. of  public  buildings  in  this  country, 
whom  should  the  selection  rest  ? 2. 
Die  or  desirable  to  establish  regulations 
provement  of  street  architecture,  and 
avention  of  the  disfigurement  of  towns 
? 3.  Is  State  aid  beneficial  to  art  ? 

!jBmpress  ” Ventilator. — This  venti- 
)ines  two  important  principles.  It  pro- 
rong  up-current  by  the  revolution  cf 
nedean  screw,  and  an  up-current  is 
ced  by  the  introduction  of  a cone  inside 
ans ; so  that  should  the  ventilator  at 

("become  fixed  from  any  cause,  it  will 
'ectually  as  any  ordinary  stationary 
in  producing  an  up-current.  The  cone 
in  preventing  down-blow.  The  top 
:g  a fixture,  and  the  lower  part 
living,  the  latter  can  be  made  very 
iter  than  in  the  old  archimedean  ven- 
Jthat  it  does  not  require  so  much  wind 
Ud  keep  it  in  rapid  motion.  Messrs, 
i:  Son,  of  the  Euston-road,  are  the 

emulation  Stone  of  the  New 
He  Lighthouse  will  be  laid  by  the 
Edinburgh,  as  Elder  Brother  of  the 
pn  of  the  Trinity  House,  this  Saturday, 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  two  young 
:.ow  cadets  at  Dartmouth,  will  accom- 
at  the  ceremony.  The  estimated 
■ 3 new  lighthouse  is  70,000?.,  and  it  is 
1 .o  light  it  by  electricity.  This  beacon 
' in  some  low  rocks  twelve  miles  from 
is  120  years  since  the  present  light- 
: >t  by  Smeaton,  was  erected. 

Academy. — Cards  have  been  sent  out 
Lsidentand  Council  for  a Conversazione 
■ flay,  July  2nd. 


The  Strike  in  the  Bristol  Building 
Trade. — This  strike,  so  far  as  the  painters 
were  concerned,  virtually  terminated  on  Satur- 
day, owing  to  the  decision  given  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Fisher,  judge  of  the  County  Court,  who 
had  been  appointed  arbitrator  between  the 
master  builders  and  the  painters.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  both  sides  having  agreed  to  abide 
by  his  arbitration  in  the  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  men  should  submit  to  $d.  per  hour  reduction, 
their  representatives  fully  set  forth  their  views 
to  Mr.  Fisher  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Saturday 
last  he  sent  in  his  award.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that,  having  heard  their  respective  statements, 
he  had  determined  that  the  induction  of  wages 
proposed  by  the  masters  by  reason  of  the  de- 
pressed state  of  trade  and  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  wages  or  otherwise,  should  not  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  operative  painters  and  their 

particular  industry. Contrary  to  expectation, 

the  masons  and  carpenters,  instead  of  accepting 
the  arbitration  offered  them  by  the  Bristol 
Master  Builders’  Association,  after  that  body 
had  had  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  given 
against  them  in  their  dispute  with  the  painters, 
have  resolved  to  accept  no  settlement  by  arbi- 
tration. Both  branches  have  held  meetings,  at 
which  their  representatives  unanimously  de- 
cided to  refuse  the  employers’  offer. 

Tlie  Metropolitan  Board  and  its  Watei* 
Bills. — It  is  proposed  to  settle  by  legislation 
the  doubts  that  have  arisen  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Metiopolitan  Board  of  Works  to  pay  the 
expenses  which  they  incurred  iu  promoting  the 
two  Bills  last  year  relative  to  the  purchase  of 
the  London  water  companies  and  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis.  Sir  James  M’Garel- 
Hogg  has  introduced  a Bill  authorising  the  Board 
to  defray  “the  expenses  incurred  by  their  order 
in  the  preparation  and  promotion  of  these  Bills 
and  preliminary  and  incidental  thereto.” 

Gilding*  on  Steel. — An  old  process, — which, 
however,  is  by  no  means  universally  known, — is 
as  follows  : — By  shaking  a solution  of  gold  leaf 
in  aqua  regia  with  ether,  or  naphtha,  the  gold 
will  leave  the  acids  to  combine  with  the  other 
liquid.  Polished  steel  surfaces,  such  as  knives, 
scissors,  &c.,  on  being  plunged  in  this  solution, 
when  dry  become  covered  with  a coat  of  gold, 
which  is  an  excellent  preservative  from  rust. 
Letters,  designs,  &c.,  may  be  traced  by  meaus 
of  a pen,  pointed  stick,  or  brush,  and  as  the 
ether  evaporates,  the  gold  will  remain  fixed. — 
The  Electrician. 

Tire  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. — The 

Home  Secretary  will  be  influentially  supported 
on  June  28th,  when  opening  the  Parkes  Museum. 
Among  others  who  will  be  present  we  may 
mention  Earl  Fortescue,  Viscount  Cranbrooke, 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Professor  Huxley,  and  the 
Mayors  of  Cambridge,  Southampton,  Salford, 
and  Welshpool.  The  Museum  comprises  an  area 
of  3,500  square  feet,  independent  of  the  library. 
This  space  will  be  quite  filled  by  the  day  of 
opening. 

Waste  Lands.  Yorkshire. — Messrs.  Dow- 
sett  & Woods,  who  have  laid  themselves  out 
for  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  “ waste  lands,” 
have  sold  3,146  acres  of  moor  land,  part  of  the 
Lindholme  Hall  Estate,  with  about  40  acres  of 
cultivated  land,  including  parts  of  the  bed  of 
the  old  river  containing  warp,  for  24,000?. 

Westminster  Industrial  Exhibition. — 

The  medal  to  be  given  to  successful  exhibitors 
has  been  very  well  made  by  Mr.  John  Pinches, 
from  a design  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon.  It  is  pro- 
bably intentional  that  while  the  obverse  is 
Gothic  in  style,  the  reverse  is  not. 

The  Clothworkers’  Company  and  Lady 
Ai’tists. — The  Clothworkers’  Company  have 
agreed  to  establish  an  exhibition  of  20Z.  per 
annum  in  connexion  with  the  Female  School  of 
Art,  Queen’s-square,  Bloomsbury,  subject  to 
review  at  the  close  of  five  years. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital. — 
On  Tuesday  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Norwich, 
and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital.  The  architects,  Messrs. 
Wyatt  & Boardman,  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness. 

The  Chantrey  Bequest. — It  is  rumoured 
that  one  of  the  landscapes  purchased  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  on  accouut  of  the  Chantrey 
bequest,  was  not  executed  in  England,  which, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  would  render  it 
ineligible  for  selection. 


The  ObeHsk. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  on  the  13th  inst.,  a 
report  was  presented  by  the  Works  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  placing  sphinxes  on  each  side 
of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  on  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, also  as  to  proposed  additions  to  the  base 
of  the  obelisk  and  pedestal,  in  order  to  obviate 
as  much  as  possible  the  present  insecure  appear- 
ance of  the  base ; and  recommending  that  a 
sphinx  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  obelisk, 
each  facing  it,  and  that  for  that  purpose  the 
two  granite  pedestals  be  removed,  reduced  in 
size,  and  re-erected,  as  shown  by  a model  sub- 
mitted with  the  report ; and  that  a full-sized 
model  of  one  of  the  sphinxes  and  of  the  proposed1 
additions  be  made  in  plaster,  coloured  to  look 
like  bronze,  and  temporarily  placed  in  position 
in  order  that  a judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  effect.  These  recommendations  were 
agreed  to. 

Ely  Chapel. — The  ancient  chapel  of  St. 
Etheldreda,  once  belonging  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Bishops  of  Ely  in  Hatton-garden,  was 
purchased  by  the  Fathers  of  Charity  in  order 
that  it  might  be  restored  to  Roman  Catholic 
worship.  It  has  since  been  restored,  and  on 
Monday  next  (St.  Etheldreda’s  Day)  it  will  be 
re-dedicated  and  opened  by  Cardinal  Manning- 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  filled  the  great  east- 
window  with  stained  glass. 

Village  Home  for  Orphan  Girls,  Ilford. — 

On  Wednesday  last  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
laid  the  foundation-stones  of  two  new  cottages, 
and  formally  opened  three  others  recently  com- 
pleted, at  Dr.  Barnardo’s  village  home  for 
orphan,  neglected,  and  destitute  girls  at  Barking- 
side,  near  Ilford,  Essex.  The  CountesB  of 
Aberdeen  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  another 
cottage. 

Albert  Hall. — On  the  28th  inst.  Mr.  Gye 
will  take  the  whole  of  his  company,  including 
Madame  Patti,  his  band,  and  chorus,  to  Albert 
Hall,  and  a great  concert  may  be  expected. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  that  the  artistes  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House  have  sung  as  a 
body  at  the  Albert  Hall. 


TENDERS 

For  children's  homos,  Pontypool  Union.  Mr.  Maurice- 
Deacon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Jones  & Co £5,556  0 O'. 

Burgoyne  6,173  11  7 

Lems  6,026  15  9 

Parfitt 4,0i9  16  1 

D.  J.  A D.  Davies 4,040  14  0 

Thomas  4,451  0 0 

Welsh  4,374  0 0 

Chapman  (accepted)  3,169  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Myconns-road,  West- 
combe  Park,  Blackheath,  for  Mr.  Alexander  Currie. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Staines  & Sons  £1,014  0 0 

Eaton  1,690  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 1,665  0 0 

Sharpe  & Everard 1,625  0 0 

Accepted  for  house  at  Caversharn,  for  the  Rev.  V- 
C.  Page.  Messrs.  Cooper,  Son,  & Millar,  architects:— 

Higgs  (bricklayer,  slater,  &e.) £604  10  0 

Warwick  Bros,  (carpenter,  &c)  ...  332  0 0 
Moffat  (plumber,  painter,  &c.)  ...  115  15  0 
Margrett  (smith  and  bellhauger)  61  10  0 

For  house  near  Reading,  for  Mr.  R.  Deacon.  Messrs- 
Cjoper,  Son,  & Millar,  architects  : — 

1?  ilewood £1,359  0 0 

Wicks  1 ,-72  0 0 

Simoods  1,212  0 0 

Sheppard 1,175  0 0 

Dodd  (accepted)  1,168  0 0 

GoodaU  1,066  0 0 


Accepted,  for  brick  and  tile  works,  Calcot,  near  Reading; 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Son,  & Millar,  architects  : — 

Wicks  (carpenter,  &c.)  £112  0 0 

Harris  (plasterer)  122  0 0 

Sumner  (plumber,  painter,  &c.)  ...  118  10  0 

Jones  (mason)  45  0 0 

Pecover  (founder,  smith,  &c.) 23  10  0 


Forhouse  at  Penge,  for  Mr.  Cunningham  : — 

Maide  & Harper  £1,475  0 ft 

Hocliingtou  1,397  0 0 

Smith  1,389  O 0 

Somerville  & Hill 1,337  0 0 

Webb  & Perkins  1 ,35  J 0 0 

Taylor  &.  Sons  1,230  0 0 

Beale  1,2  8 0 0 

Kavmes  1,1»6  0 0 

Joues  1,620  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  warehouses  on  tbe  site  of  Shaftes- 
bury Hail,  Aldersgate-street.  Messrs  Taylor  & Locke,, 
■hitects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Birdseye  — 

Howard  £7,869  0 0 

Conder 6,497  0 0 

Donne 6,415  0 0 

Morter 6,323  0 0 

Boyce  6,270  0 0 


’’Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality,  i, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limi  . 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei’chanta.  i 
List  of  Prices  at  tlie  Quarries  and  D< 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kinji 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts,  [i 


6,807 

6,718 


For  the  erection  of  industrial  schools  at  Brampton, 
T^rhyshiro,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Chesterfield 


Messrs.  Kollinsou  & Son,  architects  : — 

S & W.  Pattinson £13.643  0 0 

Tomlinson  & Son 12,200  0 0 

Wright  11,455  0 0 

■per  Bro9 l',30i)  0 0 

11,  2 )0  0 0 

Clutdwick  & Co 11,0)0  0 0 

Ilrailsford  & Brown  10.82)  0 0 

Tutin  (accepted) 10,667  0 0 


For  array  and  navy  stores,  Regent-street.  Mr.  A.  Bed- 
borough,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. Curtis  & Sons 
Old  Materials. 

£13,390  0 0 ...  £13)  0 0 
. 13,398  0 0 ...  110  0 0 

12,93)  0 0 ...  345  0 0 

12,927  0 0 ...  160  0 0 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Pm 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMP* 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  D 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  1 
should  be  addi'essed.  [Advt.] 


Sprake  & Foreman.. 

Colls 

Mark  

Chappel  

Green  & King*  11,450  0 

Braid  & Co 11,188  0 

* Accepted. 


11,663  0 


Doulting1  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  i 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applical 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdi 
Ilminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Cricl1 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Adtt, 


For  repairs,  additions,  painting,  &c.,  at  2,  Park-square, 
Regent's  Park.  Mr.  R.  Reid,  architect 

Clarke  & Manooch  £717  0 0 

Hatfield  690  0 0 

McLachlan  & Sons  66)  0 0 

Foxley 615  0 0 


For  new'  tramp-wards  and  superintendent’s  rooms  at 
Staines  Union.  Mr.  George  Judge,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brayshaw  : — 

Boyce  (accepted)  £1,907  0 0 


Additions  to  the  King  Harold  public-house.  Messrs. 
Somerville  & Hill  say  their  tender  was  391/.,  not  254/., 
stated  to  us. 


Asphalte. 

SeysBel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  an 
White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.j 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  Buckhurst,  Wokingham, 
Berks,  for  Mr.  Charles  J.  Murdoch.  Mr.  Edward  Powe 
architect : — 

Toms  (accepted)  £1,775  0 0 


Chatham. — The  Tender  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Navlar,  of  Rochester, 
ted  by  the  Admiralty 


For  building  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  Binbrook, 
Market  ItapMi.  Mr.  J.  Wright,  architect : — 

Kendal  £733  0 0 

Wilson  & Boebuck  695  0 0 

Harrison 625  O 0 

Sumpter  & Thompson  6<’2  0 0 

Doughty 660  0 0 

Topham  541  0 0 

F’eteher  & Brighton  628  0 0 

Mackariil  525  6 6 

Snowden  (accepted)  620  0 0 


amounting  to  3,413/.,  has  been  accepte 
for  the  erection  of  new  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
Royal  Marines  ; also  a teacher’s  residence.  The  excava- 
tions and  foundations  have  been  executed  by  the  Admiralty, 
who  also  provide  bricks  and  stonework  for  the  building, 
which  will  make  the  total  cost  upwards  of  6,000/. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyseel  and  Hetallio: 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  C"" 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-s 
^ranarieB,  tun-rooma,  and  terraces,  f Anv 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Giblett,  architect . 

Gould  & Brand 

Steed  Bros 

Milled  ge 

White  (accepted).. 
Berrill 


, Haverstock-liill. 


Subscriber  (had  better  search  for  himself).— A.  P.  (should  send  list 
and  amount?)  — W.  H.  (ditto). — W.  M.  (we  have  repeatedly  suggested 
to  candidates  for  appoiutmeuts  to  send,  in  the  first  place,  only 
copies  of  testimonials,  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  returned 
otten  great).— H.  II.  S -C.  Son.  & M -W.  C.  B.— T.  O.  N. — J.  B — 
J.  G.  A Co  — U.  H.-A.  A.  n.-C.  C.— H.  M.—  J.  8.  J — C.  A Sons.— 
J.  G.  N.— D.  A L.— T.  A W — S.  J.— W.  A.— B.  A I.— R.  A Sou.— B.  T. 
— E.  L B,— F.  P. 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.- 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stoc 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  availal 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partirf 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


For  the  erection  of  two  villas  at  8evenoaks  Park. 
Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect : — 

Ennor,  Julian,  & Co.  (accepted)  £5,070  0 0 


itements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  most  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

i compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  boohs  and  giving 

addresses. 

and  papers  read  at 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Glotu 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLAT1 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINA 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  t] 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [.■ 


M1CIIELMORE  & REk 


For  malting  house,  Egham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Abraham 
Herbert.  Mr.  J.  Butler,  architect  : — 

Williums  A8tahler  £1,690  0 0 

Lathey,  Bros. 1,669  0 0 

Nye  1,483  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Manufacturers  of 


For  three  houses  in  Wakefield- road.  Page-green,  South 
Tottenham.  Mr.  W.  Hussey,  architect : — 

Brycn  (accepted)  .’ £1,330  0 Q 


For  repairs  to  No.  7.  North-street,  Fitzroy-square.  Mr. 
J.  Shelley  Birch,  architect : — 

Perkins  £291  0 0 ! 

Mawson  & Berreeloth 283  0 0 

H indie 185  0 0 1 


For  Ragging  a portion  of  Cromwell-road,  ou  the  Free- 
men's Estate,  Great  Grimsby.  Mr.  J.  lleury  Maughau, 

"'waller £335  0 0 

Fri’h  33)  o 0 

Brown 316  5 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  offices  and  sale-rooms  : 
Red  Lion-court,  Watling-street,  City.  Mr.  A.  Peebles, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner: — 
Morter  (accepted). 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under -is.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  fid. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements ou  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract*,  Sales  by  Auction. 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is.  6<L 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0a.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,’’ 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  ail  cases  be  called  for,  and  thi 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  “Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements fid.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  AdvertisemenU fid.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOU RDRINI  Eft.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catherine-Btreet.  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  reach  the  offle 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  a 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisement*,  and  strongly  recommends  tha 


CHARLES  © COL  LI  N CES  0 PA 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT 
'£■  '“'LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  B,i| 

j Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  ’’  GATE  ST0I“  " 

/;  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  ot  every  De- 

36A,  BOROUGH 

LONDON,  Si 


l.  5s. 


IHE  “BUILDER”  in  AMERK! 

SUBSCRIPTION,  for  auy  Time.  at.  PUBLICATIONS 
be  made  with  U.  F.  8T EVENS.  4,  Trafalgar*  |Uire.  (j 
Loudon.  The  Annual  Subscription,  iucluding  Pvl 
>r  fill  25  Gold,  and  maybe  remitted  direct,  or  pud  tO' 
tgeiits  of  B.  F.  STEVENS,  Messrs. TYCE  & LYNCH,; 
New  York. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  WEALE'3  RUDIMENTARY  S 
Just  published.  12mo.  with  numeious  Illustrations,  lil 
'i.  (id.  ; cloth  boards,  5i.  (postage  4t* 1 * 


COPIES  ONLY  should  b- 


FUEL  : its  Combustion  and  Economy 

Abridgment  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Combustion  of i 
the  Prevention  of  Smoke."  By  C.  W.  WILLIAMS.  AXC.B 


For  the  erectiou  of  wttrehouse  premises  in  Bread- 
street,  City.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  areliitect.  Quantities 
hy  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner  : — 

Morter  (accepted). 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE  BUILDER  ’’  Is  supplied  dir 
»cy  part  oi  the  United  Kingdom 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  ae  al 


__  Recent  Practice  in  the 

Ei-ooomy  of  Fuel— Coal.  Coke.  Wood,  Peat,  Pctrdr 
KINNEAR  CLARK.  M.I.C.E. 

"Students  should  buy  the  book  and  r 
complete  and  aatisfaclo-y  treatises  ou  the  euuibu.u  u mui, 
o!  fuel  to  be  had.  ’— Engineer.  ...  , iJl- 

■ Tne  book  is  a valuable  one,  and  will  b»  fono-1  of  crea'. 
gas  engineers  and  maing-rj.  ’—  The  Uat  Trad  - Ci rcular 
CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  -S  CO.  7,  Statiuner.-h-iLi-couit,  Liui 


Eoofing  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 


INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERF0BL 
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Architectural  Treatment  of  Aspect. 


HE  question  of  the 
aspect  of  a dwelling- 
house  is  one  of 
primary  architec- 
tural importance. 
It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the 
choice  of  site.  In 
snch  cases  a3  that 
of  the  designing  of 
mansion  to  stand  within  its  own 
grounds,  the  question  of  the  J 
aspect,  or  of  what  in  churches  is 
orientation,  of  the  building,  is  quite 
;ant  as  is  that  of  pictorial  fitness, 
ve  apply  the  latter  term  to  describe 
produced  on  the  observer  by  the  situa- 
J house,  as  referred  to  the  landscape, 
ference  to  the  views  to  be  commanded 
windows  of  the  apartments, 
n places  where  the  choice  of  site  is 
imited,  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
<o  pay  snch  attention  to  aspect  as  will 
he  difference  between  a comfortable, 
healthy,  dwelling,  and  one  that  is 
J one  nor  the  other.  , 

not  unfrequent  complaint  among 
architectural  subjects  that  the  im- 
aestion  of  aspect  has  by  no  means 
ts  full  share  of  practical  attention.  1 
lgh  valuable  hints  are  to  be  found  in 
,a  books,  we  very  much  question 
ich  a thorough  discussion  of  the  Fub- 
of  which  we  propose  to  indicate  the 
|d  which  is  based  chiefly  on  experience 
ijshitectural  design  and  domestic  habits 
I at  all  familiar  to  the  English  reader, 
t>'  builder. 

Ince  between  the  value  of  aspect  iu 
' nd  in  Italy  of  course  exists.  This 
- has  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is 
fh  not  altogether,  a question  of  degree. 

* ty  of  the  seasons  differs  in'the  two 
Mthough  not  so  absolutely  as  at  first 
(.'appear  to  be  the  ca3e.  The  summer 
•taly  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
I'ther  by  its  greater  duration  and  regu- 
' by  maximum  thermometric  tempera- 
f.ome  Bummers,  and  some  aspects,  we 
'a  day  or  two  of  summer  heat  in  this 
■(hich  is  practically  more  intolerable 
'jiinary  summer  heat  of  Italy;  in  conse- 
■great  measure,  of  the  want  of  those 
1 igainst  heat  which  are  not  generally 
‘ English  people.  Again,  though  our 
longer,  colder,  and  darker  than  those 
ie  effect  in  that  climate  of  the  tra- 
' r cold  north  wind,  which  rashes  down 
and  often  snow-covered  mountains, 

‘be  dreaded  than  is  that  of  the  north 
| U9.  As  to  the  water-bringing  winds 
‘jntry,  they  are  very  trifling  in  their 
Sects  if  compared  with  the  sudden 
n thrown  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
the  sirocco.  Probably  the  only  differ- 


ence of  kind  is  with  regard  to  the  east  wind. 
The  noxious  effects  of  this  wind,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  well  known  ; and,  indeed,  the 
pernicious  effect  of  a long-continued  east  wind 
it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate.  In  Italy  the  east 
wind  is  not  a source  of  annoyance;  the  two 
directions  of  the  atmospheric  current  which 
chiefly  trouble  the  serenity  of  the  climate  of 
that  peninsula  being  the  sadden  chill  of  the 
traniontana,  or  mistral,  and  the  vaporous  heat, 
and  volleying  rain,  of  the  sirocco. 

The  aspect  which  has  been  recommended  as 
the  best  in  England  is  the  south-east.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  south-west  has  been  described 
as  the  most  unsuitable  for  a dwelliDg-room ; 
and  that  on  the  two  opposite  grounds  of  the 
late  continuance  of  sunshine  in  that  direction 
and  of  the  exposure  to  the  most  rainy  winds. 
Before  either  admitting  or  disputing  the  truth 
of  this  view,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  what  is 
required  within  a dwelling  as  well  as  without. 

I After  all,  a house  has  four  aspects,  though  one 
or  more  of  them  may  be  closed  by  a blank  wall. 
Our  first  inquiry  should  be  as  to  the  domestic 
uses  proper  to  each  aspect;  and  if  these  be 
clearly  established  with  regard  to  a country 
mansion  or  building  of  architectural  importance, 
we  shall  obtain  a guide  or  set  of  principles 
which  may  be  advantageously  borne  in  mind  in 
the  designing  of  even  the  humblest  cottage. 

Direct  orientaton,  such  as  that  which  is, 
within  certain  limits,  the  rule  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical architect,  is  not  always  possible  in  a 
house,  and  this  fact  leads  to  the  remark  that 
rules  which  may  be  advantageously  laid  down 
for  a house  that  stands  due  north  and  south,  or 
east  and  west,  will  require  modification  according 
! fco  every  change  in  the  angles  of  azimuth  ; but 
j ifc  is  easier  to  speak,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
[ what  we  may  call  the  square  aspect  than  it  is 
to  introduce,  at  every  step  of  our  inquiry,  those 
modifications  of  statement  which  vary  with 
every  degree  of  change  in  the  position  of  the 
plan  as  measured  by  the  compass.  We  wish  to 
bear  particularly  in  mind  the  facts  collected  by 
residence  in  a large  Italian  palace,  charmingly 
situated  in  its  own  grounds,  of  which  the  pic- 
torial site  consisted  with  a square  orientation. 

The  great  foe  which  it  is  desirable  to  exclude 
from  an  Euglish  house  is  the  east  wind.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  advisable,  on  sani- 
tary grounds,  as  well  as  for  what  we  may  call 
for  want  of  a better  word,  military  reasons,  to 
build  a large  house  with  an  unpierced  wall  on 
either  side.  But  we  think  few  persons  who  have 
had  the  practical  opportunity  of  studying  the 
subject  will  doubt  that,  during  the  cold  east 
winds  of  which  we  have  sometimes  a continu- 
ance for  as  much  as  an  eighth  portion  of  the 
year,  to  have  few  apertures,  and  those  capable 
of  hermetic  closure,  towards  the  east,  is  an 
arrangement  that  conduces,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  not  only  to  the  warmth  of  a house,  but 
to  the  general  comfort  of  its  inhabitants. 

I As  to  rain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  choice  of 
! aspect  is  comparatively  unimportant.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  our  rainfall  is  brought  up  by 


' ^^erly  winds  ; but  it  is  hardly  the  case  that 
the  most  driving  rain  comes  from  that  quarter. 
There  is  sometimes  very  persistent  and  driving 
rain  from  the  east.  From  the  north,  probably, 
the  gusts  are  most  frequent,  or,  at  all  events, 
most  fierce,  but  in  the  case  of  thunder  showers 
nothing  can  be  predicted  as  to  aspect.  It  is, 
moreover,  far  more  easy  to  keep  rain,  however 
slanting  its  direction,  out  of  a house,  than  it  is 
to  keep  wind.  The  rapid  patter  of  the  hail,  or 
of  the  large  raindrops  against  the  window,  even 
if  it  have  not  a certain  charm  of  its  own,  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  regarded  as  a phenomenon 
attended  by  such  discomfort  as  is  the  searching 
drought  of  a black  east  wind. 

Again,  onr  national  habits  have  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  Amongst  those  of  us  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  build,  or  to  inhabit, 
large  country-houses,  and  to  dispose  at  will  of 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  the  ordinary 
habits  are  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
Italian  nobility.  Thus,  rising  with  the  dawn  is 
not  a usual  custom  with  the  English  gentry,  in 
the  summer.  Nine  o’clock  is  regarded  as 
meritoriously  early,  rather  than  otherwise,  as  a 
breakfast  hour.  And  it  is  the  usual  custom 
of  the  Englishman  in  easy  circumstances  to 
do  nothing  in  the  way  of  business  or  serious 
occupation  before  breakfast. 

With  the  Italian  nobleman  or  gentleman  the 
case  is  different.  He  has  to  count,  he  knows, 
on  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  sultry  weather 
and  on,  perhaps,  six  months  without  any  ram, 
unless  it  be  an  occasional  thunder-shower. 
Thus,  as  a rule,  in  summer,  he  passes  an  hour 
or  two  at  noon  in  sequestered  repose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  beauty  of  the  morning  is  so 
great,  the  charm  of  the  climate  at  an  early  hour 
is  so  irresistible,  that  four  a. in.  is  an  ordinary 
hour  for  rising  in  summer,  from  the  king  to  the 
lazzarone.  And  the  morning  drive,  ride,  or  even 
walk,  brought  to  a close,  perhaps,  by  six  a.m.  is 
often  the  very  cream  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
day. 

I These  facts  have  led  to  an  application  of  the 
eastern  aspect,  in  Italian  palaces,  in  a manner 
not  to  be  recommended  in  this  country.  As  we 
have  before  said,  there  is  no  need  carefully  to 
wall  out  the  east  wind  in  Italy.  In  England 
that  need  is  felt,  and  often  very  severely  felt. 
Thus  the  advantage  of  a window  that  admits 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  is  appreciated  by  these 
early  risers.  For  persons  who  do  not  think  of 
rising  much  before  eight,  the  admission  of  those 
rays  is  in  every  respect  undesirable;  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  disuse  of  window  shutters,— a 
change  in  the  finish  of  the  house  originally  due 
to  the  scamping  builder,— which  has  unfortu- 
nately become  so  prevalent,  an  eastward-looking 
bedroom  window  may  involve  the  loss  of  valu- 
able hours  of  refreshing  sleep. 

It  is  not  only  the  case  that  the  eastward  aspect 
is  desirable  for  the  best  bedrooms  in  Italy,  for 
the  sake  of  the  early  risers,  who  form,  indeed, 
the  great  majority  of  the  population.  There  is 
a further  great  advantage  in  that  aspect  in  the 
Italian  peninsula.  For  three-fonrtbs  of  the 
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time  that  the  aim  is  above  the  horizon,  or 
thereaboatB,  his  direct  rays  do  not  strike  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a wall  boilt  north  and  south. 

The  consequence  is  that  a room  with  an  eastern 
aspect  is  cooler  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
than  any  other.  It  is  cooler  than  a northern, 
looking  room,  on  which,  in  the  summer,  the 
direct  rays  fall  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  in  tne 
morning.  Thus,  it  is  often  the  caBe  in  the  more 
perfectly  arranged  Italian  palaces  that  the  sala 
da  manniare,  or  dining-room,  occupies  the  east 
side  of  the  house.  In  the  case  which  we  have 
more  particularly  in  view  (which  is  that  ol  a 
very  noble  building  in  the  plain  of  Sorrento, 
which  was’a  favourite  summer  residence,  ^sited 
bv  the  Queen  of  Naples  in  the  days  when  Nelson 
was  in  command  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean),  the  dining-room  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  east  side  of  the  house.  It 
runs  east  and  west,  being  some  30  ft.  in  length 
by  about  hall  that  breadth.  In  consequence,  it 
has  only  one  window,  which  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  east  end  of  the  room,  and  looks 
down  on  a small  garden,  walled  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  garden  grounds  which  surrounded 
the  palace.  Substantial  wooden  shutters,  made 
with  Persiane,  or  Venetian  blinds,  open  or 
close  without  this  large  window.  They  are 
intended  to  be  closed  before  sunrise,  and 
not  opened  until  the  sun  has  got  so  far  to  the 
south  that  his  beams  cannot  strike  on  the  window. 
Then  they  should  be  opened  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  the  window  itself.  The  result  will 
be  a delicious  temperature.  In  summer  the 
room  was  used  for  breakfast,  then  left  for  a time 
closed ; and  in  the  afternoon  it  became  avail- 
able as  a cool  retreat.  In  the  palace  in  ques- 
tion there  was,  however,  a choice  of  summer,  as 
well  as  of  winter,  apartments.  The  centre  of 
the  principal  floor  was  occupied  by  a large 
room,  60  ft.  by  40  ft.  and  30  ft.  high,  which  had 
five  windows  to  the  south.  These  were,  of 
course,  closed  by  shutter-blinds  till  the  sun  was 
off,  and  by  this  simple  precaution  a.  very  agree- 
able temperature  may  be  maintained  for  the 
whole  year;  the  summer  never  being  too 
oppressive,  and  the  winter  not  requiring  fires. 

A smaller  drawing-room,  to  the  north,  opened 
into  this  largo  room  by  double  doors.  From  a 
large  window,  with  a projecting.balcony,  over 
the  portone  or  carriage-entrance  into  the  inner 
court  (round  three  sides  of  which  the  house  was 
built),  this  room  commanded  a superb  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  effect  of  aspect,  how- 
ever, was  here  to  be  remarked.  Three  or  four 
times  in  the  year,  so  violent  a gale,  blowing  over 
Vesuvius  from  the  east,  and  deflected  in  some 
extraordinary  manner  by  the  mountains  on  the 
north  of  the  bay,  drove  right  on  this  window 
that  no  glass  of  large  dimensions  could  have 
resisted  it  without  the  protection  of  the  Persiane, 
or  outer  shutters.  And  in  one  corner  of  this 
room, — or  rather  where  the  corner  would  have 
been  if  the  room  had  not  been  elliptical  in 
shape, — the  unusual  luxury  of  a fireplace  was 
hidden  behind  a screen  that  formed  a portion  of 
the  dado  when  closed.  In  winter  evenings  a 
bright  fire  of  olive  wood  was  very  cheerful  in 
this  charming  apartment. 

North,  east,  and  south  were  thus  all  appro- 
priated to  the  services  of  special  apartments, 
and  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  seasons, 
in  this  palace.  To  the  west  there  were  also 
windows,  but  the  family  chapel  stood  on  that 
side  of  the  palace,  and  a terrace  on  the  roof  of 
the  chapel,  on  to  which  the  windows  of  the 
piano  nobile,  or  first  floor,  opened,  made  this 
part  of  the  building  rather  useful  for  external, 
than  internal,  enjoyment  of  the  prospect.  In  the 
winter  afternoons,  when  the  sloping  rays  of  the 
sun  fell  on  this  terrace,  it  supplied  the  place  of 
a winter-garden,  or  gave  an  always  agreeable 
playground  for  the  children,  to  which  use  the 
apartments  on  the  west  wing  were  devoted.  If 
the  house  had  been  filled  with  visitors,  and  all 
the  bedrooms  had  been  made  up  on  the  second- 
floor  (which  was,  no  doubt,  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  architect),  a suite  of  seventeen  fine 
rooms,  including  the  great  gallery  or  ball-room, 
would  have  been  thrown  open,  one  leading  into 
another,  on  this  fine  floor. 

If  we  apply  the  experience  of  domestic  life 
such  a building  as  this  to  the  design  of  a first- 
class  country-house  in  an  English  park  or  self- 
contained  estate,  we  shall  find  certain  modifica- 
tions to  be  demanded  by  the  differc-nce  of  the 
climate.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  requisite 
to  provide  chimneys  and  fireplaces  for  every 
mom,  and  the  whole  system  of  thorough  com- 
munication from  room  to  room  would  require  re- 
consideration in  consequence.  It  would  become 


Questionable  how  far  such  a central  apartment  as 
that  mentioned  on  the  first-floor  would  be  required 
by  the  customs  of  English  life.  Such  a chamber 
could  only  be  thoroughly  useful  in  the  country 
as  a ball-room,  and  that  fact  would  probably 
lead  to  its  close  for  a great  part  of  the  year. 
A^ain,  as  the  southern  exposure  would  not  be 
by  any  means  sufficient,  with  every  care,  to 
warm  this  great  apartment  in  the  winter,  the 
heating  of  it  would  become  a serious  problem. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Saxon  hall,  — a vast 
apartment  which  gives  entrance  to  the  house, 
and  round  which  smaller  apartments  very  con- 
veniently cluster,— is  more  appropriate  to  an 
English  country  mansion  than  the  upper  gallery 
or  large  drawing-room,  which  is  so  essential  and 
charming  a feature  of  a well-arranged  Italian 

PaA°ain,  in  our  climate,  as  before  observed,  the 
eastward  aspect  is  neither  desired  for  the  prin- 
cipal bedrooms,  nor  necessary  as  a retreat  irom 
the  afternoon  heat ; while  the  need  of  excluding 
the  east  wind  from  the  house  itself  is  great.  Thus, 
the  dining-room  may  conveniently  occupy  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  house.  Probably  the  best 
arrangement,  if  the  size  of  the  plan  suit,  is  to. 
make  that  part  of  the  building  consist  of  two 
rooms,  one  of  twice  the  length  of  the  other- 
rooms  which  double  sliding  doors  would  allow, 
on  occasion,  of  being  converted  into  one.  Of 
these  rooms  the  southern  one,  lighted  by  a large 
window  from  the  south,  would  form  the  library, 
or  the  gentleman’s  morning-room,  being  square, 
or  nearly  so,  in  plan.  The  other,  in  the  form 
of  a parallelogram,  would  be  the  dining-room, 
on  all  occasions  except  such  unusual  ones  as  should 
require  an  extraordinary  length  of  dining-table, 
when  the  two  rooms  could  be  used  together. 
This  room  would  be  lighted  from  the  north,  and 
the  unbroken  side  walls  would  afford  ample 
space  for  pictures.  It  might,  in  some  cases, 
suit  the  design  better  to  make  the  length  of 
the  dining-room  coincide  with  the  east  and  west 
line,  and  to  place  this  important  apartment  on 
the  north  of  the  house,  lighted  by  three  win- 
dows on  that  side,  with  the  east  end  left  blank, 
where  a niche  could  be  built  for  the  sideboard. 
At  all  events,  the  general  rule  that  the  dining- 
room should  occupy  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
house ; that  any  rooms  devoted  to  study  should 
adjoin  it  either  on  the  north,  if  light  be  required 
for  pictures  or  purposes  of  art,  or  on  the  south,  if 
a snug  morning  of  literary  occupation  enter 
the  arrangements  of  the  master,  may,  we  think 
be  safely  recommended. 

In  the  same  way  the  south  for  the  mam 
reception-rooms,  and  the  west  for  a boudoir  or 
small  drawing  - room,  may  be  regarded  as 
favourable  aspects.  The  great  beauty  of  the 
English  sunsets,  especially  to  be  prized  by  those 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  sun  rise, 
affords  a picturesque  charm  which  no  architect 
is  justified  in  shutting  out  from  a fine  mansion. 
As  to  the  meteorological  aspect,  or  the  opposition 
to  drifting  wind  and  rain,  wo  have  spoken  before. 
The  utmost  that  we  feel  disposed  to  allow  on 
this  score  is  the  precaution  that  the  windows 
on  this  side  of  the  house  should  not  be  too  large 
or  too  numerous.  Again,  verandahs  or  sun- 
blinds  allow  of  the  windows  being  left  open 
during  rain,  if  it  is  not  too  cold.  The  exquisite 
charm  of  an  oriel  window  opening  to  the  west, 
more  especially  if  it  be  on  a site  commanoing 
what  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  prospects  in 
England,  that  of  a westward  sea,  is  something 
not  to  be  lightly  lost. 

This  general  idea  of  arrangement  has  to.  be 
controlled  by  the  question  of  the  principal 
entrance.  In  the  Italian  palace  which  we  have 
taken  as  an  illustration,  the  great  portone  was 
on  the  north,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
the  carriages  passed  into  the  court- yard  under 
the  two  drawing-rooms  that  we  have  described. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  a better  arrangement  can 
be  suggested  for  a large  town-house  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  But  for  a country-house,  the  matter 
is  different.  If  the  elevation  of  the  site,  that 
is  to  say  its  level  with  regard  to  the  orography 
and  geology  of  the  vicinity,  be  good,  it  is  a very 
great  desideratum  to  have  the  reception-room 
on  the  ground-floor.  Thus  alone,  for  example, 
can  the  greenhouse  be  introduced  as  a constitu- 
tional feature  of  the  reception-room, — except  at 
unnecessary  expense,  and  with  a sharp  limitation 
of  the  size  of  the  plants  cultivated.  That  im- 
portant part  of  an  English  residence  was  want- 
ing in  the  Italian  palace.  It  was  wanting  there 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  true  love  of  flowerB 
is  rarely  to  be  found  among  the  southern  races 


London,  of  course  tends  to  oheck,  or  to  diii 
this  want  of  appreciation  of  nature, 
positive  hatred  of  trees  is  found  amongst;; 
southern  people,  and  in  many  places  tlj 
could  name  a person  adorned  with  a bouo; 
popularly  regarded  as  a fool.  In  the  I, 
place,  Nature  herself  has  provided  a 
garden  in  the  Plain  of  Sorrento.  The  dels 
few  in  the  year  in  which  a glazed  conseiS 
would  be  agreeable,  or  even  endui’abletji 
outer  world  has  always  been  taken  mom 
association  with  the  dwelling-house  in  Ita  i 
is  the  case  in  our  climate.  Opposite  ij 
portone  of  the  palace  wo  have  referi  fc 
a magnolia  rose  to  the  height  of  a fores:  | 
laden  in  its  season  with  superb  flower 
scent  of  which  was  so  powerful  that  it. 
have  been  undesirable  in  an  enclosed" 
Around  this  perfumed  shrub  grew  palms: 
minese,  pepper,  and  other  sub-tropical  ft 
vegetable  life,  the  whole  being  set  in  . 
orchard  of  orange  trees.  With  such  an 
garden,  available  at  any  moment  wher 
not  actually  raining,  it  may  be  well  co 
that  a greenhouse  was  unnecessary. 

The  object  that  we  think  the  designe? 
English  house  should  steadily  keep  in 
first  to  consider^how  the  special  particulars!! 
aspect  are  suitable  to  the  habits  of  t.- 
whom  he  builds ; and  then  to  arrange  hi. 
accordingly.  And  this  principle,  if  it  bo 
hold,  the  true  one,  is  as  applicable  on  asm; 
in  a cottage,  as  it  is  on  a large  scale  in  ai 
As  between  a direct  north,  or  north-1; 
eastern  aspect  for  a oom,  and  an  outloo ; 
contrary  points  of  the  heavens,  the! 
difference  equal  to  that  of  the  use  or  c 
a fire,  for  perhaps  four  months  out  of  .t:: 
This  consideration  points  to  the  utilis 
the  north  aspect,  where  possible,  for  the  6 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  for  corridors, l 
gallery,  staircase,  or  the  less  importan 
ments  of  the  house,  on  the  upper; 
Special  care  should  be  given  to  the  avoir 
the  east,  and  next  to  that  of  the  north; 
for  the  nurseries,  particularly  the  Ei 
nurseries,  or  for  any  rooms  to  be  used  i£- 
illness.  A removal  to  a north  room,  ii| 
stages  of  convalesence,  has  often  provety 
a delicate  patient.  Fires,  even  if  freely>| 
not  compensate  for  the  chill  of  a northen 
And  what  we  are  so  slow  to  learn  in  this  co 
although  necessity  has  been  the  inothr( 
vention  in  that  respect  in  Italy, — is,  t 
far  easier  to  exclude  from  a house  in  | 
the  undue  heat  of  the  summer,  than: 
keep  out  either  the  boisterous  wind: 
north,  or  the  biting  blight  of  the  east;  i 
events,  the  uncomfortable  effects  on  tem;, 
and  on  temperament  which  accompan 
winds  in  our  island.  Whether  we  hav; 
teen  rooms  en  suite,  or  an  entrance  t 
and  back  parlour,  the  difference  to  be 
the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  hork 
regard  to  aspect  is  not  one  easy  to  overiu 


ANOTHER  WORD  ON  THE  “QUANT:: 

QUESTION. 

Thf.  paper  read  by  Mr.  Honey marnj 
Institute  the  other  day  on  the  subjecL 
of  quantities,  and  their  relation  to  the 
which  was  followed  by  a long  discuss-  ' 
been  the  occasion  of  one  or  two  letter 
columns  since,  and  has  led  some  otntd 
spondents  to  ask  why  it  was  read  at  ■ 
author,  an  able  architect  of  large  prat;; 
experience  in  Glasgow,  seems  to  na 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  Glasgov 
of  estimating  for  a contract  differed  ti, 
other,  and  notably  from  the  London  i, 
and,  penetrated  with  confidence  in  tne 
business-like  qualities  of  Scotland  over  ;i 
and  of  Glasgow  over  the  rest  of  boot, 
have  assumed,  rather  too  hastily  perns 
the  Glasgow  method  must,  ipso  facto,. 
best,  the  fairest,  the  most  business-UK^' 
most  economical ; and,  under  this  pe. 
he  came  to  London  to  show  us  the  en 
ways.  The  general  talk  on  the  subject 
has  been  raised  in  connexion  witn  i - 
argues  the  existence  of  a good  deal  oi 
of  thought  and  of  principle  m regai 
subordinate  stage  in  the  realising  ot  an  . 

^t^notsufficiently  remembered  tba' 
ties  and  the  quantity  surveyor  are  g ■ 


is  rareiy  io  ue  iuuuu  cuiiuug  uuo  ouuuuciu  ± 
Intercourse  with  the  higher  classes  of  European 
society,  and  with  the  great  world  of  Paris,  or  of 


ties  ana  tne  quitu^  - . . 

nature  of  things  essential  adjuncts 

, t.w.  in  fact,  tne 


tural  practice,  and  that,  --  — • 
l which  these  now  take  is  of  quite 
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jneyman,  indeed,  did  appear  to  remember 
the  outset  of  his  paper,  for  he  made  the 
c in  so  many  words,  that  “ the  proprietor 
'thing  to  do  with  the  means  which  the 
■ may  employ  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
rk.  One  builder  may  measure  the  work 
another  may  get  some  one  to  measure 
im;  one  may  have  it  minutely  measured, 
r may  do  it  roughly,  or  even  guess  what 
ue  should  be.  All  the  proprietor,  or  his 
the  architect,  wishes,  is*  an  offer  bond 
the  execution  of  the  works  he  has  illus- 
and  described.”  This,  as  Mr.  Honeyman 
s " the  normal  relation  of  the  parties  in 
ting  ” ; and  it  is  something  to  get  even 
mission  from  an  architect  who  in  his  sub- 
t reasoning  attaches  such  a far  greater 
ance  to  quantities  than  seems  consistent 
lis  view  of  the  “ normal  relation.” 
e are  many  architects  now  practising  who 
ber  very  well  those  days  of  patriarchal 
ify,  as  we  suppose  wo  must  now  regard 
when  each  of  the  builders  who  had  been 
to  tender  for  a large  piece  of  work  took 
J own  quantities,  or  had  his  own  man  to 
r,  in  some  rare  cases,  dispensed  with  such 
iug  altogether,  and  satisfied  himself  with 
timate  which  could  be  made  with  a very 
ed  eye  and  clear  judgment,  assisted  by  a 
icessary  measurements ; and  the  tenders 
aed  were  often  by  no  means  the  furthest 
le  mark ; for,  in  fact,  it  is  the  po  wer  of  esti- 
what  work  will  cost  which  makes  a 
iful  contractor, — which  made  in  the  first 
e the  initial  successes  of  our  Petos  and 
ja,  our  Myerses  and  Kelks, — as  well  as  the 
and  probity  to  carry  it  out  thoroughly 
irds.  The  contractor  with  special  ability, 
ith  some  special  means  of  meeting  the 
lar  work  in  hand,  had,  therefore,  in  the 
autitative  era,  a more  distinct  advantage, 
3,  in  his  talents  than  he  has  had  since. 

3 not  deprecating  the  change, — merely 
the  fact  that  the  old  system  may  have 
3 advantage  of  being  more  likely  to  give 
rk  to  the  man  best  capable  of  grappling 
. . But,  of  course,  it  was  inevitable  that 
ding  operations,  in  London  especially, 
to  become  larger  and  larger,  and  the 
1 for  quick  returns  for  outlay  made  time 
ortant  an  element  in  the  contract,  this 
’atively  slow,  usually  expensive,  and  very 
s manner  of  arriving  at  an  estimate 
give  place  to  something  less  troublesome 
33  costly.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  desire  on 
’t  of  the  contractors  to  economise,  and  to 
e surveyor  to  do  the  heavy  part  of  the 
or  all,  instead  of  each  spending  time  or 
separately  in  quantity-taking,  which  led 
existence  and  general  recognition  of  the 
y-snrveyor’s  work  as  a stage  in  the 
33  of  the  building  from  conception  to 
tion. 

Jeroing  Mr.  Honeyman’s  once  favourite 
w method,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
kjich.  The  surprise,  to  others  (we  imagine) 
til  as  to  ourselves,  will  have  been  that 
>Q  be  found  to  recommend  a system  which 
>ps  double  measuring,  first  on  the  drawings, 

Ifterwards  on  the  completed  building, 
keeps  the  specification,  for  all  we  can  see, 
i(y  out  of  the  sight  of  the  builders  esti- 
1 sg  (indeed,  makes  a specification,  as  we 
Ir.tand  the  word,  almost  an  optional  matter), 
laves  the  proprietor,  till  the  completion  of 
jilding,  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise  amount 
'/  he  will  have  to  pay,  even  if  there  is  not 
;le  alteration  or  addition  to  the  original 
1 in  the  course  of  the  buildiug.  What  is 
ijlvantage  of  this  method,  except  to  a 
h architect  who  may  be  stupid  at  specify- 
■ id  likes  to  turn  over  this  irksome  part  of 
iasiness,  essentially,  to  the  quantity-sur- 
''  we  utterly  fail  to  perceive.  The  dis- 
‘bage.to  the  proprietor  seems  too  obvious 
pointing  out ; but  we  may  call  attention 
• drawback  which  seems  often  at  least  to 
'Jnected  with  it,  that  the  builder  may  not 
p specification  at  all, — that  he  may  esti- 
<3n  a bare  statement  of  “ foot  run  ” and 
! .aQd  square  feet,  and  that  thus  the  real 
.ion  of  the  architect  in  regard  to  the  build- 
j a whole  hardly  comes  before  him.  This 
.11  must  certainly  operate,  more  even  than 
m in  Loudon,  in  putting  the  stupid  builder 
; wel  and  on  an  even  chance  with  the  clever 
,ior  the  mere  sight  of  the  plans  and  specifica- 1 
i.iust  often  give  to  a clever  man  a hint  as  to 
/>st  and  most  economical  way  of  executing 
|ork  shown  and  described,  which  could  not 
'■y  be  derived  from  the  tabulation  of 


measurements  in  a schedule.  The  advantage  of 
saving  10  to  15  per  cent,  usually  charged  for  con- 
tingencies is  an  ad  vantage  only  where  the  contrac- 
tors are  in  the  habit  of  charging  for  contingencies 
at  that  rate,  as  it  would  seem  that  they  are  in 
Glasgow,  so  that  the  saving  is  effected  by  not 
paying  that  which  need  never  have  been  charged 
at  all  (for  certainly  London  builders  do  not  in- 
clude a percentage  to  that  extent  for  contin- 
gencies), and  thus  the  advantage  to  the  pro- 
prietor seems  an  imaginary  or  abitrary  one  at 
the  best,  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  un- 
certainty in  regard  to  the  amount  which  he  will 
really  have  to  pay.  The  result  of  putting  the 
specification  in  so  entirely  subordinate  a place 
seems  to  us  likely  to  be  (as  Mr.  Honeyman  in 
part  admits  that  it  is)  very  injurious  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  and  their 
clients,  as  they  are  thus  enabled  to  evade  one  of 
the  most  important  responsibilities  of  professional 
work,  without  going  through  which  no  man  can 
really  be  sure  that  ho  understands  his  own 
building,  and  all  that  he  contemplates  in  it. 
Indeed,  as  there  has  been  some  talk  recently 
about  references  to  building  in  Shakspearo,  we 
might  add  one  more  to  the  quotations  to  be 
found  in  the  Builder  for  June  7th,  and  suggest 
that  Shakspeare  had  stated  in  advance  the  cor- 
rect view  of  the  position  which  the  architect 
might  in  some  cases  assume  under  the  Glasgow 
system,  and  of  the  feelings  of  the  proprietor  aud 
contractor,  when  he  wrote  the  words, — 

“ What's  here  ? A portrait  of  abliuking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a schedule.” 


To  come  to  the  London  practice,  wo  have  now 
the  cumbersome  system  of  a knot  of  builders 
working  separately  to  get  at  the  same  result, 
superseded  by  a system  which  either  appoints 
one  surveyor  to  do  this  work  for  them  all,  or, 
in  works  of  large  extent,  and  where  large  sums 
are  at  stake,  two  surveyors,  named  one  by  the 
architect  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  who 
shall  see  that  the  quantities  are  not  taken  too 
full  for  the  interests  of  the  latter;  the  other 
named  by  the  contractors  to  see  that  then- 
interests  are  fully  considered,  and  that  quantities 
are  not  taken  too  short  for  their  interest  in 
making  a remunerative  job  of  thew'ork;  but, 
in  fact,  working  jointly  and  as  the  agents  of  the 
contractors.  The  theory  of  the  matter  is  this  : 
the  builders  wish  to  have  the  quantities  taken 
for  them  by  a surveyor,  as  a method  more 
economical  of  time  and  money  than  the  old 
system  of  separate  measuring  by  each  con- 
tractor. Ou  the  supposition  that  all  quantity 
surveyors  were,  what  most  of  them  are,  men  of 
the  highest  and  strictest  probity  and  tried 
ability,  here  would  be  au  end  of  the  matter. 
Human  nature,  however,  being  notoriously  im- 
perfect, it  occurs  to  the  architect  that  thero  is 
not  here  the  same  check  on  over-measuring 
which  competition  necessax-ily  pi-oduced  when 
each  contractor  measured  for  himself  ; that  the 
surveyor  employed  by  the  builders  might  be 
capable  of  measuring  high  so  as  to  bring  on  him 
no  responsibility,  such  a l-esult  being  also  in 
favour  of  the  contractors.  It  is  the  interest  of 
both  to  have  high  measure  in  the  quanti- 
ties, and  the  architect  says  on  behalf  of 
the  proprietor,  “ I must  either  have  a voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  surveyor,  or  there 
must  be  a second  surveyor  named  by  myself 
to  take  them  conjointly,  as  a safeguard  to’  the 
interests  of  my  client.”  Does  the  architect 
thereby  make  himself  responsible  for  the  quan- 
tities  ? Mr.  Honeyman  says  yes,  and  that  he 
ought  to  accept  the  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  client  and  make  the  quantities  part  of  the 
contract.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  When  the  contractors  have  accepted 
a certain  quantity  surveyoi’,  either  as  named  by 
the  architect  or  agreed  upon  jointly  by  them- 
selves, the  question  of  coiTectness  in  the  quan- 
tities then  rests  between  them  and  the  quantity 
surveyor ; they  agree  that  his  chai-ge  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  first  instalment  received,  and 
for  any  serious  errors  in  the  quantities  which 
might  by  possibility  be  discovered  afterwards  he 
would  be  liable  to  the  contractor  and  not  to  the 
architect,  or  propx-ietor.  Mr.  Honeyman  seems 
to  think  that,  this  being  the  case,  the  inter- 
ference of  tbe  architect  at  all  is  illogical;  that  it 
goes  either  too  far  or  not  far  enough  ; that  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  his  interference  unless  he 
also  makes  himself  responsible.  But  the  quan- 
tity surveyor  is  in  a different  position  in  the 
matter ; he  is  not  necessarily  supposed  to  be 
bound  by  the  same  sense  of  responsibility  and 
the  same  code  of  honour  as  a professional 
adviser ; he  is  not  (theoretically)  supposed,  like 
the  professional  adviser,  to  put  his  client's  inte- 
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rests  before  his  own.  It  would  be  possible,  no 
doubt,  for  the  architect  to  enter  into  collusion 
with  the  contractor  to  raise  the  cost  of  a build- 
ing in  order  to  augment  his  own  commission ; 
and  just  as  thei-e  ai-e  possibly  quantity  sur- 
veyors who  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
contractor  as  to  the  quantities,  so  there  may  be, 
here  and  there,  persons  bearing  the  professional 
title  of  architect  who  would  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  contractor  in  regard  to  the  estimates  and 
the  commission.  But  the  theory,  and,  as  a rule, 
the  fact,  of  the  position  of  a px-ofessional  man  is 
that  he  is  by  social  aud  professional  status 
placed  above  the  temptation  to  such  iniquitous 
courses  ; that  the  architect  is  to  be  trusted  to  do 
the  best  for  his  client’s  interests,  just  as  a solicitor 
is  to  be  trusted  to  do  so,  though  his  own  interest 
might  and  often  does  lie  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  the  advice  which  he  would  give  to  his  client. 
Many  considerations  have  led  to  tho  general 
acceptance  by  society  of  the  understanding  that 
a professional  adviser  is  by  etiquette  supposed 
to  be,  by  his  status  and  professional  code  of 
honour,  above  the  temptation  to  consider  any 
but  the  true  interests  of  the  client  who  seeks 
his  services.  If  this  were  not  understood  and 
acted  upon,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  em- 
ployment of  most  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  of  the  confidence  placed  in  them.  There 
may  be  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
the  same  confidence  should  not  be  placed  in 
those  who  follow  vocations  that  are  not  l-egarded 
as  “ professions,”  or  as  conferring  the  same 
social  status  as  those  who  pursue  them ; but 
there  remains  the  fact  that  society  does  not  at 
present  take  that  view. 

In  cases  where  an  architect  supplies  quan- 
tities himself  openly  and  professedly,  he  is,  of 
course,  bound  to  guarantee  their  correctness, 
and  to  hold  himself  responsible  to  the  contractor. 
The  theory  about  giving  the  contractor  “ oppor- 
tunity to  check  the  quantities,”  by  way  of 
shuffling  off  the  responsibility  for  them,  is  un- 
tenable; any  checking  that  would  be  of  use  to 
that  end  would  really  mean  taking  the  quan- 
tities over  again.  But  for  this  very  l-eason  wo 
object  entirely  to  the  architect  in  any  case 
furnishing  the  quantities,  which  is  only  putting 
himself  doubly  iu  a false  positiou  ; recognising 
the  quantities,  which  are,  in  fact,  no  business  of 
his,  and  making  himself  the  servant  of  the  con- 
tractor ; Avliereas  the  real  and  honourable  posi- 
tion of  tho  architect,  in  all  matters  where  both 
client  and  contractor  are  concerned,  is,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  that  of  an  arbitrator  between 
the  two,  doing  justice  to  both.  The  establish- 
ment of  a profession  of  certified  surveyors  has 
been  suggested,  recognised  by  tho  Institute,  and 
who  would  have  an  ascertained  status  in  every 
respect,  which  would  put  their  quantities  above 
suspicion;  and  this  may  bo  worth  considering.  It 
seems  to  be  one  result  of  the  prominence  given 
to  quantities  now  that  some  quantity  surveyors 
seem  to  think  they  are  much  more  important 
people  than  ai-chitects,  or  at  least  that  taking  out 
quantities  is  just  the  same  thing  as  architecture. 
They  would,  on  consideration,  see  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  As  Mr.  Justice  Denman  said,  in  a pas- 
sage quoted  by  Mr.  Honeyman,  “ au  architect 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a mere  caster-up  of 
figures,”  and  though  it  is  not  very  often  that  we 
hear  anything  very  reasonable  concerning  archi- 
tects or  architecture  from  the  judicial  bench,  in 
this  matter  it  seems  the  Court  is  with  us,  and  we 
are  certainly  with  the  Court.  Au  architect  may 
be,  and,  indeed,  ought  to  be,  a capable  quantity 
surveyoi-,  but  a capable  quantity  surveyor  is 
not  necessarily  an  architect. 


J.  B.  PAPWORTH. 

It  is  a subject  of  no  small  interest  to  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  architectural  pro- 
fession in  the  pi-esent  day  to  go  through  some  of 
the  recoi’ds  of  the  earlier  and  less  prosperous 
phase  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  general 
interest  in  architecture,  and  of  what  may  cer- 
tainly be  called,  in  comparison,  tho  prosperous 
circumstances  of  the  architectural  profession  as 
now  existing.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  have  reason 
continually  to  complain,  the  subjeot  of  archi- 
tecture is  not  really  “ understauded  of  the 
people  ” even  now,  and  its  professors  have  a 
good  deal  to  complain  of  fi-equently  in  regard  to 
misunderstanding  and  unjust  and  mistaken 
criticism.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  present  day 
with  any  records  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  we  certainly  become  conscious 
of  a vast  change  in  our  favour.  Building  of  the 
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kind  which  13  called  architecture, — building,  that 
is  to  say,  with  a more  or  less  artistic  purpose,— 
is  now  carried  on  to  an  extent  and  at  an  expendi- 
ture which  may  fairly  be  called  enormous  when 
we  contrast  it  with  the  record  of  what  was  done, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  done,  but  two  or 
three  generations  since.  Nor  are  the  changes 
since  that  time  merely  interesting  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  difference  between  the 
views  as  to  what  is  to  be  expected  of  an  archi- 
tect, the  objects  at  which  he  should  aim,  the 
method  of  study,  in  the  present  as  compared 
with  the  past,  are  so  great  that  we  seem  to  be 
going  into  another  world  of  experience  entirely 
in  reading  the  memoirs  of  any  one  of  the  men 
■who  practised  the  profession  with  success  in  tho 
earlier  part  of  the  century.  Memoirs  of  such 
men  are,  therefore,  useful  and  interesting  con- 
tributions to  architectural  history  ; they  assist 
in  bringing  before  us  a clearer  idea  of  what  has 
been  done,  and  of  the  direction  in  which  things 
are  tending ; and  it  is  desirable  that  those  who 
have  the  materials  for  such  records  should 
secure  them  before  they  pass  entirely  into 
oblivion.  , . , . . , 

This  is  the  kind  of  interest  which  belongs  to 
the  small  book  in  which  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap  worth, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  friends,  has 
given  some  account  of  the  professional  life  of 
his  father,  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Papworth*  The 
book  is  printed  for  private  circulation  : if  this 
restricted  form  of  publication  was  adopted  merely 
on  grounds  of  good  taste,  and  with  the  idea  that 
the  book  could  not  be  of  public  interest,  we 
should  say  there  is  room  to  doubt  the  necessity 
of  adopting  this  view  : the  architects  themselves 
make  now  a public  sufficiently  large  to  be  worth 
appealing  to;  but  a large  number  of  our  readers 
will  probably  have  seen  the  book,  or,  if  not,  will 
be  interested  to  hear  something  about  it. 

The  family  of  the  Pap  worths  have  been  con- 
nected with  architecture  or  buildiog  for  three 
generations, — a kind  of  descent  of  profession 
from  one  generation  of  the  family  to  another, 
which  was  common  about  the  last  century. 
The  first  member  of  the  family  mentioned 
iu  the  book  was  a grandfather  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Papworth,  who  came  from  the  native  place 
of  the  family  in  Huntingdonshire  to  West- 
minster; and  his  son  John  Papworth,  born  in 
1750,  was  apprenticed  to  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  stucco-and-plaster  trade  or  art, 
whichever  the  reader  likes  to  call  it,  then  no 
doubt  a more  flourishing  and  more  respected 
form  of  artistic  workmanship  than  it  is  now 
considered,  when  so  much  disrepute  has  been 


and  materials  is  made  to  “do”  now,  by  many 
an  architect  of  large  success,  than  would  have 
been  thought  necessary  in  John  Papworth  s 
generation.  A very  brief  autobiographical 
sketch,  the  commencement  of  what  was  never 
completed,  follows  the  account  of  Papworth  s 
earlier  life,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stance which  led  to  his  being  brought  up  to  the 
architectural  profession.  “ At  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  ” (which  may  be  seen  among 
Mr.  Crace’B  collection  of  views  of  Old  London 
before  mentioned  in  our  columns)  “ there  was 
at  that  time,  1787,  a drop-scene,  painted  by 
Michelangelo  Rooker,  of  a Corinthian  colonnade 
and  court  of  a palace.  It  was  very  much 
admired  then,  and  maintained  its  reputation  as 
long  as  the  theatre  existed.  It  was  the  first 
time  of  his  visiting  a theatre,  and  this  scene 
greatly  delighted  him.  As  it  was  the  school 
vacation,  he  drew  it  on  the  next  day,  and  as  he 
was  finishing  it,  Mr.  Wilton,  sculptor,  came 
in,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
took  it  to  Sir  W.  Chambers;  and  on  the 
following  day  he  took  the  boy  and  all  his 
drawings  to  Sir  William,  who  was  then  living 
in  Berners-street.”  It  may  be  remembered  by 
those  who  have  read  Mr.  Ferrey’s  Life  of  Pugin, 
that  Pugin’s  first  efforts  were  connected  also 
with  theatrical  scenes  and  models.  Papworth 
adds,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
“the  orders”  from  six  years  old,  but  confesses 
that  he  thought  he  adopted  a style  of  drawing 
that  could  be  accomplished  with  rule  and  com- 
passes, in  order  to  avoid  unfavourable  compe- 
tition with  his  brother  Thomas,  who  was  then  a 
good  sketcher  in  a free  style.  There  have  been 
not  a few  architects  of  older  years  about  whose 
drawings  the  same  might  be  said.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  however,  he  had  acquired  much  more 
extended  power  of  drawing  aud  designing,  and 
subsequently  owed  a good  deal  to  the  study  of 
the  work  done  by  Sherringham,  who  had  brought 
over  various  French  decorative  artists  to  carry 
out  the  work  at  Carlton  House.  His  first  client, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  always  on 
terms  of  great  friendship  also,  was  Sir  James 
Wright,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived 
while  superintending  the  erection  of  a house  for 
his  client’s  son  in  Essex.  He  came  to  town  oc- 
casionally to  attend  the  Royal  Academy,  his  pro- 
fessed object  being  to  carry  his  knowledge  of 
perspective  further,  and  it  is  worth  notice  that 
the  then  Professor  of  Perspective  told  him  that 
“ the  Academy  did  not  profess  to  enter  on  the 
elaborate  branches  of  the  subject.”  It  is  pos- 
sible the  Academy  professor  was  more  in  the 


His  connexion  with  his  most  distingui;  i 
client,  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  arose  thrar 
the  secretary  of  the  king’s  chargt  d' affair 
London,  through  whom  he  was  commissi:  1 
first  to  make  plans  to  carry  out  “ an  intenti  > 
Anglicise  some  of  the  royal  domains,”  and.  i 


_ s,  and.  i 

sequently  to  design  various  palaces  fori 
j i-i — r\f  miiinli  °vhibit6d  inf] 


domain,  the  drawings  of  which,  exhibited  ii<r» 
Academy,  excited  much  admiration,  of  whi> 
letter  of  Lord  Elgin’s,  which  is  printed,  jfl 
marked  testimony.  At  the  same  time  he  a ■ 
to  have  equally  succeeded  in  pleasing  c c 
clients  with  such  things  as  shop-fronts,  oi.  t 
which,  for  Messrs.  Turner  & Clarkson,  inn 
ventry-street,  attracted  so  much  attention  ii 
customers  that  they  constantly  asked  “ wb 
up  your  front  ? ” and  always,  of  course,  go 
name  of  the  builder  in  reply.  Another  :|u 
which  was  considered  nearly  unique  in  its  i 
was  the  Rotunda  building  at  Cheltenham  n 
when  the  art  section  of  the  Social  Scienceii 
gress  met  in  that  room  last  year,  and  st  : 
subjects  connected  with  architecture  werfij 
cassed,  perhaps  no  one  was  aware  that  a t 
so  well  known  in  the  profession  as  that  of 
worth  still  is,  was  connected  with  the  ro 
meeting.  In  justice  to  the  architect,  it  ffii 
be  added  that  the  large  room  was  des'n.' 
simply  as  a promenade  and  pump-room,  nrr 
a room  for  speaking  in,  a fact  which  those ; 
tried  to  speak  and  hear  in  it  found  out  pai\[ 
on  that  occasion. 

Among  Papworth’s  more  important  lil: 
labours  in  connexion  with  architecture  mri 
mentioned  his  “ Essay  on  the  Principle 
Design  in  Architecture,  with  nine  new  ptr 
illustrative  of  Grecian  Architecture,”  pr  , 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  Sir  W.  Cbami.? 


thrown  on  materials  of  that  kind  from  the 


architect’s  point  of  view.  John  Papworth  be- 
came known  as  “ architect,  plasterer,  and 
builder,”  and  had  500  men  at  work  under  him, 
designing  a great  deal  of  ornament  for  Sir  W. 
Chambers’s  buildings;  and,  considering  the  im- 
portance attached  to  plaster  in  those  days,  and 
that  most  of  the  best  ornament  of  the  best 
interiors  was  executed  in  that  material,  his  work 
must  have  formed  no  bad  school  for  an  architect 
in  those  classic  days.  His  eldest  son  Thomas 
carried  on  the  business;  two  others  became 
architects,  George,  who  settled  in  Ireland,  and 
had  an  extensive  practice  there,  and  John,  the 
subject  of  the  present  book,  who,  in  a fit  of 
enthusiasm  for  Michelangelo,  subsequently 
added  the  patronymic  of  that  great  artist  to 
his  name,  and  became  known  as  John  Buonarotti 
Papworth. 

Like  so  many  men  who  have  attained  eminence 
as  architects  in  their  day,  he  was  the  pupil  of 
a man  of  no  reputation,  at  least  now,  for  the 
name  of  Plaw  is  quite  forgotten,  though  he  was 
recommended  as  a master  by  no  less  a person 
-than  Sir  W.  Chambers.  The  author  gives  a list 
of  the  books  which  seem  to  have  constituted  his 
vfather’s  architectural  library  at  starting  in  life  ; 
it  is  a very  short  one,  including  Chambers's 
“ Decorative  Part  of  Civil  Architecture,”  and 
Batty  Langley’s  “ Gothic  Architecture  Im- 
proved ” ; Stuart  and  Revett,  Alberti,  and 
Nicholson,  and  Brook  Taylor’s  “Perspective,” 
completed  the  list.  It  was  something  to  say 
for  the  advantage  of  the  architect  in  those  days, 
that  he  could  at  least  start  on  his  career  with 
a much  smaller  stock-in-trade,  as  far  as  the 
artistic  side  of  the  profession  is  concerned,  than 
he  can  at  all  afford  to  be  content  with  now  ; on 
-the  other  hand,  a very  much  less  degree  of 
practical  knowledge  in  regard  to  construction 


right  than  Papworth  seem3  to  have  thought. 


Civil  Architecture,”  published  in  1826. 




* John  B.  Papworth,  Architect  to  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
1>erg  : a brief  Record  of  hi3  Life  and  Works,  being  a Con 
tribution  to  the  History  of  Art  and  of  Architecture  during 
the  period  1775-1847.  By  Wyatt  Papworth  (privately 
printed).  London.  1879. 


Perspective,  beyond  a certain  point,  becomes 
more  a matter  of  science  than  art. 

Like  a good  many  architects  of  the  last  and 
previous  generations  in  this  country,  Papworth 
was  literary  in  his  tastes,  though  his  first  book 
was  strictly  and  practically  professional,  being 
a treatise  on  “ Dry  Rot  in  Buildings  ” ; but  he  sub- 
sequently showed  considerable  facility  in  verse- 
writing  (we  know  not  whether  we  may  say 
poetry),  and  wrote  also  a prose  story,  to  accom- 
pany a collection  of  plates  by  a Viennese  artist, 
rather  an  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  things. 
He  also  wrote  the  descriptions  to  the  plates 
illustrative  of  buildings  and  squares  in  London, 
in  Ackermann’s  monthly  review  called  the 
“ Repository  of  Arts,  Literature,  Commerce, 
Manufactures,  Fashion,  and  Politics,”  a title  in 
Lself  suggestive  of  the  period  when  it  appeared  ; 
a publication  claiming  to  deal  with  such  a list 
of  subjects  would  never  have  a chance  of  being 
believed  in  now.  Papworth  appears  also  to 
have  had  considerable  ability  as  a water-colour 
artist,  and  to  have  made  good  use  of  it  in  draw- 
ings which  were  exhibited  at  the  Academy  and 
elsewhere.  The  variety  of  designs  to  which  he 
turned  his  attention  is  illustrated  in  the  list  of 
designs  he  contributed  to  Ackermann’s  “ Reposi- 
tory ” aforesaid,  in  a series  of  papers  called 
“ Architectural  Hints,”  including  “ a cottage 
ornee,  a Gothic  hall,  a vestibule  and  staircase, 
plans  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  relative  to  a criticism  on  their  respective 
merits  ; a conservatory,  a Gothic  State  bed,  a 
Gothic  library,  a chimney-piece  and  grate,  foot- 
stools, French  curtains;”  and  his  connexion  with 
one  of  his  best  clients  arose  out  of  designs  for 
pocket  - handkerchief  patterns;  and  another 
client,  a Mr.  Galloway,  an  engineer,  came  to 
him  to  design  the  figure-head  for  the  first 
steamboat,  The  Engineer",  which  floated  on  the 
Thames. 


i3  a very  able  essay,  admirable  in  its  lil 
style,  and  showing  far  mo.e  freedomijf 
conventional  and  pedantic  taste  and 
cism  than  was  usual  in  his  day.  His  Isl 
literary  sketches  seem  to  have  been 
numerous,  and  a pleasant  idea  is  given  : 
gaiety  and  humour  as  a correspondent  i 
letter  printed  in  full  (p.  63),  in  repljp 
request  from  the  Rev.  G.  Croly  as  to  th- 
meaning  of  an  allegorical  design  of  Papvsjf 
for  one  of  Ackermann’s  publications,  for  1 
Croly  had  undertaken  to  write  some  .< 
Parts  of  his  journal  and  letters  from  thr 
tinent  are  very  graphic  and  interesting 
show  the  observation  of  a thoughtful  and'! 
mind.  We  are  interested,  also,  in  his  op  i| 
upon  architectural  competitions,  whichirl 
then  coming  into  vogue,  and  in  which  thei  'I 
not  then,  apparently,  the  pretext  of  impih 
ality  and  anonymity  which  is  now  kej* 
though  in  too  many  cases  little  more  than  it 
text.  His  remarks  struck  us  as  coming in 
lariy  apropos  to  some  comments  we  thoti* 
right  to  make  only  a week  or  two  back,  co  •! 
ing  a phase  in  the  life  of  a more  distingi 
architect,  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Pap  wort  • 
of  much  the  same  mind  as  ourselves  a- 
subject.  Having  visited  Oxford  abou:' 
business  of  the  competition  for  Carfax  (k- 
and  having,  according  to  the  then  ctr 
exhibited  his  drawings  to  a committee,  t* 
also  the  other  competitors,  he  says  in  a it 
home,  “ You  will  believe  me  when  I sa  ■■ 
this  sort  of  vagrant  begging  for  basing  J 
soliciting  ‘ the  dirty  voices  of  the  SCO:- 
multitude’  is  very  offensive  to  me.  I 
hate  it,  and  have  once  or  twice  been  dispO' 
cut  the  matter  very  short,  and  leave  it 
hand3  of  the  Fates,  who,  by  the  bye,  at 
very  indulgent  to  those  who  have  not  the:' 
dent  intrepidity  to  direct  or  strive  to  g* 
them.  In  a few  words,  I think  this  & 
competition  is  very  blackguard  work, 
angry  at  it,  even  with  good  chance  of  sue 
That  appears  to  us  to  be  the  feeling  with  ” 
every  one  who  -wishes  to  preserve  entire* 
standing  and  associations  of  a gentlemai- 
regard  such  experiences,  and  we  only  wis 
were  more  architects  nowadays  of  PaP”' 
mind  than,  we  fear,  there  are.  Too  otc. 
rule  seems  to  be,  “ succeed  in  a competuf 
honestly  if  you  can,  but  succeed  1 

The  whole  of  the  record  of  J-  B.  rap 
impresses  us  with  a great  liking  and  respjr 
its  subject.  He  has  not  left  his  name  a i 
to  any  great  work,  and  he  lived,  thong  . 
not  perhaps  know  it  himself,  at  a p 
unfortunate  time  for  architects  andarchite, 


* The  figure-head  v 
problem  of  Euclid  o 
emblems  in  the  vessel  were  designed  by  him  also. 


• The  Eev.  B.  Croly,  here  mmtimed,  it  »»y 
served,  was  a “great  living  poet  of  bis  aay,^^ 
considered  by  his  friends  to  have  Pr°  j 3, 

cessful  rival  to  Byron,  in  a purer  and  more  mora 
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uertainly  shared  the  weakness  of  taste  of 
j wn  day  more  or  less,  and  the  style  of 
Hi  to  which  he  gave  himself  is  necessarily 
mg  of  the  past.  But  ho  filled  a consider- 
I part  in  that  chapter  of  the  history  of 
(jsh  taste,  and  filled  it  well  and  honourably, 
i We  have  to  thank  his  son  for  putting 
- iier  this  interesting  memoir  of  a man  who 
I ved  to  be  remembered  with  esteem. 


t|rHE  EMPTINESS  OF  PICTURE 
GALLERIES. 

i lightly  cynical  story  is  narrated  of  one  of 
Mithors  of  the  “ Rejected  Addresses,”  who, 
ifli  being  asked  to  meet  an  artist  at  dinner, 
fid  that  he  did  not  care  to  do  so  as  he  could 
i ilk  art,  and  artists  could  talk  of  nothing 
}but  we  fancy  now-a-days,  at  all  events, 
3 are  not  more  “ shoppy”  than  other  men, 
sir  conversation  on  the  whole  more  weari- 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  people  one  meets 
in  Belgravia  or  Tyburnia.  South  Ken- 
in,  of  course,  is  an  exceptional  quarter,  and 
ow  seems  rather  to  have  the  advantage  of 
ighbours  in  artistic  popularity, 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  at  all  events, 
dr.  James  or  Horace  Smith,  if  they  happily 
living  in  the  present  day,  would  be  sadly 
» it  to  hold  his  own  in  conversation  with- 
me  slight  acquaintance  at  least  with  the 
il  subject  of  art;  and  they  would  very 
ind  that  they  need  know  very  little  about 
ibject  and  yet  appear  to  talk  exceedingly 
a taste  for  pictorial  art  being,  after  all, 
re,  as  Hawthorne  says,  than  a polish  upon 
ird  enamel  of  an  artificial  character, 
rertheless,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  para- 
il  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  to  some  of  us 
iptiness  in  our  many  picture-galleries 
make  the  Royal  Academy  or  the  Grosvenor 
the  only  spots  in  gay  London  where  one 
mveniently  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  melan- 
contemplation  ; for  of  all  places  the  “ icy 
l of  weariness  seems  most  to  haunt  great 
je  - galleries,  such  as  these”  and  their 

Fr  rivals. 

a this  demon  at  our  elbow  we  many  of  us 
picture-galleries,  to  find  cold,  colourless 

1368,  without  sentiment  or  without  passion  ; 
d ourselves  seeking  amusement  in  realistic 
entations  of  still  life  and  easy  brush-work 
I)  fascinating  charms  of  “ texture  ” and 
lion. 

I Royal  Academicians  were  artful  in  de- 
' an  addition  of  a refreshment-room  to 
^picture-galleries,  and  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay 
i a wise  and  noble  fight  for  his  licensed- 
yller  rights  ; for  the  hungry  man,  and  still 
:;he  hungry  critic,  is  in  no  state  of  mind 
km  a correct  opinion  of  a picture,  which, 
t er  admirable,  requires  of  the  spectator  a 
fender  of  himself  in  due  proportion  with 
tirade  which  has  been  wrought.” 

a canvas  glow  as  it  may,  we  must  be 
|iers  in  the  painters’  art,  our  faith  must  be 
| or  we  see  little  beyoud  shadows,  feeble 
I,  paint,  and  varnish;  but  after  a good 
toon  it  becomes  easier  to  help  out  the 
to’  meaning  with  our  own  vast  resources  of 
[Jlity  and  imagination.  There  are  few 
iments  that  require  a more  congenial  mood 
'sir  utmost  fulfilment  than  the  enjoyment 
1 ek  from  seeing  pictures,  nor  can  painters 
•bected  to  comfort  the  heart  in  affliction ; 
to,  books,  and  music  will  do  so,  but  pictures, 
li;  the  heart  grows  dead  when  the  shadow 
1 n us. 

iures  of  a joyful  description,  like  comic 
'mre,  are  very  often  melancholy  aids  to 
' y,  and  pictures  representing  scenes  of  the 
•est  sentiment  and  pathos,  rarely  raise  the 
1 1 beyond  the  desire  to  smile,  and  in  such  a 
'ipf  mind  one  is  apt  to  doubt  whether  the 
ial  art  be  not  altogether  a delusion, 
i faculty  of  appreciating  works  of  art  is 
1 warded  to  every  one,  and  the  mass  who 
1 ly  throng  to  picture-shows  are  invariably 
! pleased  with  those  pictures  that  are  least 
ring  to  be  regarded  as  meritorious. 

) majority  of  people  who  visit  picture- 
■ i08  are  much  less  critical  than  cold,  and 
'as  little  for  adding  sympathetically  to  the 
l a creation  by  any  strength  of  their  own 
[ay  do  for  the  different  effect  the  picture 
have  upon  them  at  some  other  moment, 

| ien  they  are  in  a different  mood.  We  do 
ten  approach  pictures  with  what  has  been 
a sufficient  gifted  simplicity  of  vision  ” 
3w  of  our  adequately  appreciating  the  | 
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revelations  that  the  artist  has  more  or  less 
successfully  placed  before  us,  and  we  turn 
away  carelessly  from  long  and  very  often  well- 
considered  work,  or  just  as  often  stop  and 
hastily  attempt  to  criticise  severely  a picture 
which,  with  a little  more  sincere  reflection,  we 
might  learn  to  admire  or  to  condemn. 

If  our  picture-galleries  were  less  filled  with 
nictures,  and  at  the  same  time  more  crowded 
with  thought,  the  complaint  of  the  emptiness  of 
picture-galleries  would  involve  many  more  inte- 
resting considerations  than  the  idler  is  disposed 
to  indulge  in  at  the  Royal  Academy  or  the 
Grosvenor. 

As  long  as  we  visit  our  picture-galleries 
simply  to  be  amused,  there  will  ever  be  an 
enqjtiness  about  our  collections  that  will  tor- 
ment those  who  seek  to  enjoy  pictures  in  an 
uncongenial  mood.  Every  haunter  of  picture- 
galleries,  we  should  imagine,  must  have  experi- 
enced the  feeling  in  a greater  or  less  degree ; 
and,  to  judge  by  the  amusing  remarks  that 
some  of  our  acquaintances  make  after  a visit 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  we  sincerely  believe  that 
a very  small  minority,  in  seeing  picture-galleries, 
take  real  pleasure  that  has  any  abiding  influ- 
ence. 

The  dilettante  character  of  the  Grosvenor 
is  eminently  qualified  to  afford  its  visitors  the 
instructive  advantage  of  analysis;  and,  by 
attending  well  to  its  teaching,  a true  know- 
ledge of  the  msthetic  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  artist  and  the  connoisseur  here  meet  on 
tolerably  equal  footing,  and  the  mere  passive 
observer  who  has  visited  the  Grosvenor  leaves 
the  gallery  with  some  addition  at  least  to  his 
stock  of  beautiful  recollections. 

After  all,  a picture  gallery  that  appears  to  us 
empty  at  one  moment,  may  be  full  of  instructive 
matter  and  pleasure  at  another,  and  it  is  in  our 
own  power  to  fill  the  gallery  with  noble  or  with 
degrading  thoughts. 

There  are  moments  when  we  are  disposed  to 
condemn  everything,  when  some  one  is  always 
in  our  way,  and  perpetually  doing  wrong  to 
annoy  us,  and  at  such  times  we  see  in  pictures 
nothing  but  paint  and  emptiness,  and  perhaps 
we  at  such  moments  may  not  be  altogether 
wrong  in  thinking  that  one  picture  in  ten  thou- 
sand, perhaps,  ought  to  live  in  the  applause  of 
mankind  from  generation  to  generation,  until 
the  colours  fade  and  blacken  out  of  sight,  or 
the  canvas  rot  entirely  away.  For  the  rest, 
again  we  quote  from  Hawthorne,  let  them  be 
piled  away  in  garrets,  just  as  the  tolerable  poets 
are  shelved  when  their  little  day  is  over : is  a 
painter  more  sacred  than  a poet  P 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

In  the  professional  world  the  event  of  last 
week  may  be  considered  the  meeting  of  the 
seventh  session  of  the  Architectural  Congress, 
the  programme  of  the  papers  read  at  which 
offered  certainly  an  interest  more  than  usual. 
On  the  16th  inst.  the  Congress,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Societe  Centrale  de  1’ Architec- 
ture, held  its  opening  meeting  in  the  hemicycle 
of  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  hemicycle 
which  the  name  of  Delarache  has  quite  as  much 
rendered  famous  as  those  of  the  many  laureates 
who  have  been  crowned  there.  The  committee 
formed,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Jolly,  after 
a few  words  of  congratulation  M.  Paul  Sedille 
read  an  interesting  notice  on  “ The  Life  and 
Works  of  M.  Due,”  in  which  were  recalled  the 
numerous  undertakings  of  the  late  eminent 
architect,  to  whom  Paris  owes  the  restoration  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,*  and  so  many  other  im- 
portant works.  M.  Gaston  Henard  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  an  interesting  study  on 
the  architect’s  diploma.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
as  had  been  announced,  a visit  was  made  to  the 
Municipal  School  of  the  apprentices  of  the  City 
(of  Paris).  Later  on  in  the  day  M.  Achille 
Lucas  presented  a valuable  paper  on  Archi- 
tecture at  the  Salon  of  1879.  Wednesday 
was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the 
important  question  of  artistic  property  in 
architectural  works.  Thursday  was  employed 
in  visiting  the  National  Manufactory  and 
Ceramic  School  at  Sevres.  On  Friday,  M. 
Charles  Lucas,  the  energetic  secretary,  presented 
an  interesting  summary  of  the^  latest  archmo- 
logical  discoveries  made  by  the^cole  de  France, 
at  Athens.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Congress, 
Saturday,  after  a morning  visit  to  the  College 
Chaptal,  the  medals  awarded  by  the  Societe 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  243. 
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Centrale  des  Architectes  were  distributed,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Turquet,  Under-Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts ; for 
domestic  architecture,  the  Ecole  de  France  at 
Athens ; the^  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts ; the  Ecole 
des  Arts  Decoratifs ; the  private  schools  of 
architecture;  the  schools  of  apprentices,  two 
foremen  respectively  gaining  the  silver  and 
bronze  medals  ; the  various  workmen  employed 
in  the  building  trade, — a dresser  obtaining  the 
silver  medal,  and  a mason  the  bronze  medal ; — 
and  finally,  the  art  industries  connected  with 
architecture,  the  silver  medal  being  awai’ded  to 
an  ornamental  sculptor.  By  M.  Ravaisson, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  and 
Inscriptions,  and  curator  of  the  Musee  des 
Antiques,  a valuable  address  was  delivered  ou 
the  teaching  of  drawing.  With  a dinner  at  the 
Grand  H6tel,  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Congress  was  closed.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  amicable  spirit  of  this  yearly  gathering 
should  have  been  somewhat  injured  by  the 
want  of  unanimity  that  exists  in  the  Paris  archi- 
tectural world  with  regard  to  this  “so  pom- 
pously designated,”  we  learn  from  the  Arcliitecte 
(the  organ  of  the  National  Society  of  French 
Architects),  “ Architectural  Congress.”  The  ex- 
cellent chronicler  of  that  journal  complains  of 
the  apparent  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
organisers  of  this  yearly  meeting  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  a crowd  of  societies  of  French 
architects,  not  alone  in  France,  but  abroad.  In 
fact,  calling  this  meeting  a congress,  he  urges, 
is  altogether  a misnomer. 

On  Saturday  last  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  col- 
lected in  the  large  hall  of  the  Trocadero  (one 
of  the  architects  of  which,  by  the  way,  M. 
Bourdais,  was  a pupil  of  this  school)  a large 
crowd  of  invited  guests.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  at  whose  side  sat  the  veteran 
M.  Dumas,  the  last-surviving  founder  of  the 
school,  surrounded  by  numerous  representatives 
of  foreign  nations.  Among  these  latter,  not 
least  conspicuous  by  their  striking  costume, 
were  the  recently- arrived  Chinese  Commis- 
sioners. The  pupils  and  former  pupils  of  the 
school  occupied,  in  large  numbers,  the  spacious 
pit,  and  loudly  applauded  the  interesting,  even 
if  somewhat  lengthy,  addresses,  recounting  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  institution.  In  the 
evening  a concert  and  ball,  at  the  Hdtel  Conti- 
nental, further  marked  the  “ golden  wedding  of 
the  Ecole  Centrale.” 

It  is  a French  axiom  which  would  seem  to 
possess  no  small  degree  of  truth,  that  “ Quand 
le  b&timent  va'tout  va ,” — when  the  building  trade 
is  prosperous  everything  is  prosperous.  From 
the  humblest  mortar-mixer  to  the  upholsterer 
putting  the  last  finishing  touches  to  the  com- 
pleted home,  there  reigns  at  present  in  the 
building  trade  and  its  accessories,  an  activity 
resemblingstrikingly  that  noticeable  in  England. 
Since  the  15th  of  last  month,  we  learn  from 
recently-published  statistics,  more  than  eighty 
new  houses  have  been  commenced.  In  one 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  alone,  that  of  the 
beautiful  Parc  Monceaux,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  immense  employment 
given  to  the  building  trade,  and  more  especially 
in  its  more  ornamental  branches,  the  work 
produced  by  which,  however,  notwithstanding 
this  patronage,  we  regret  to  have  to  say  can 
scarcely  claim  as  formerly  the  approbation  of 
the  fastidious  artist.  Even  under  the  Empire, 
when  the  whole  of  Paris  seemed  enveloped  in 
scaffolding,  and  the  Government  more  than 
once  expressed  its  pride  at  having  brought  to 
such  a position  so  important  a branch  of  industry, 
the  activity  of  the  building  trade  was  scarcely 
equal  to  that  at  present  reigning.  The  follow- 
ing figures,  the  responsibility  of  which  must 
rest  with  the  Rdpublique  Fran^aise,  will  serve  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  somewhat  more  constitu- 
tional, even  if  smaller,  encouragement  afforded 
at  present  by  the  City  of  Paris.  In  1867,  the 
culminating  point  of  Hausmannism,  the  year  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  120  millions  of  kilogrammes 
of  lime  and  cement,  very  nearly  120,000  tons,  were 
employed.  In  that  year,  and  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding years,  the  City  had  expended  more  than 
900  millions  of  francs  (36  millions  sterling).  To 
obtain  this  sum,  against  all  precedent,  the  sig- 
nature of  the  City  had  been  surreptitiously 
negotiated,  and  false  communal  bonds  issued  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  19  millions  sterling.  In 
1877,  on  the  contrary,  the  City  of  Paris,  thanks 
to  an  honest  and  modest  loan  of  120  millions  of 
francs  (nearly  five  millions  sterling),  has  revived 
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the  important  building  interest.  About  101 
millions  of  kilogrammes  of  lime  and  cement 
(about  101,000  tons)  have  paid  town  dues.  Last 
year,  the  Avenue  de  1’ Opera  having  been  built, 
and  the  aotion  of  the  city  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum, the  entry  diminished  to  some  80  millions 
of  kilogrammes  (about  80,000  tons).  In  1869, 
the  City  of  Paris  expended  nearly  6 millions  ster- 
ling in  its  buildings,  and  the  amount  of  material 
employed  was  about  94,000  tons.  During  the 
three  first  months  of  the  present  year,  a quarter 
of  this  sum  has  been  reached  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
City,  and  alone  the  result  of  the  activity  and 
vitality  of  private  industry,  the  symptoms  of  a 
prosperity  which,  if  more  economical,  is  at 
least  somewhat  more  durable  than  that  of  the 
ast  government. 


to  30  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  members,  was  appointed  by  the  School  i. 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

The  City  of  London  School  was  established 
in  the  year  1834  under  a special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  endowed  with  an  annual  sum  of 
9001.  out  of  a fund  bequeathed  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  1442  by  John  Carpenter,  Town  Clerk  of 
London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  his  will  expresses,  of  “finding  and 
bringing  up  of  four  poor  men’s  children,  with 
meat,  drink,  apparel,  learning  at  the  schools, 
in  the  universities,  &c.,  until  they  be  preferred, 
and  then  others  in  their  places,  for  ever.”  This 
same  John  Carpenter  also  “ caused  with  great 
expense  to  be  curiously  painted  upon  board 
about  the  north  cloister  of  Paul’s,  a monument 
of  Death  leading  all  estates,  with  the  speeches 
of  Death  and  answers  of  every  state.”  This 
as,  no  doubt,  a Danse  Macabre,  or  Todtentanz, 
a very  popular  representation  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  which  we  are  familiar  through  the 
engravings  of  Holbein  and  others. 

The  school  fees  for  each  pupil  are  now 
101.  10s.  a year,  the  original  charge  having  been 
61.  15s.  The  general  course  of  instruction 
includes  the  English,  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  Greek  languages,  writing,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  natural 
science.  There  are  several  valuable  scholarships 
attached  to  the  school,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  two  exhibitions  founded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Tite  of  251.  and  201.  each. 

The  school,  which  is  situate  in  Milk-street, 
Cheapside,  was  built  from  the  designs  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  B.  Bunning  (before  his  appointment 
as  City  Architect),  on  the  site  of  Honey-lane 
Market,  the  first  stone  of  the  building  having 
been  laid  by  Lord  Brougham  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1835. 

The  position  of  the  school  is  very  confined, 
and  the  site  quite  inadequate  for  modern 
requirements,  th9  superficial  area  occupied  by 
the  building  being  only  about  9,000  square  feet. 
There  are  no  playgrounds ; no  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  natural  science  teaching,  a branch  of 
education  which  was  almost  unknown  at  the 
time  the  school  was  founded ; no  luncheon-rooms, 
and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  school  and 
administrative  departments  are  much  below  the 
standard  now  considered  necessary  in  primary 
schools.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the 
system  of  tuition  in  public  sohools  has  under- 
gone considerable  modification  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  a building  erected  more 
than  forty  years  ago  must  of  necessity  be 
deficient  in  many  important  particulars  now 
considered  essential  to  a school. 

From  its  position  it  is  impossible  to  extend 
the  present  school,  the  site  of  which,  although 
unsuitable  for  educational  purposes,  has  con- 
siderably increased  in  value  of  late  years,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  warehouse  purposes,  being 
in  the  midst  of  the  Manchester  market ; and 
these  considerations  being  pressed  upon  the 
Corporation,  the  whole  question  was  referred  to 
the  School  Committee. 

After  considerable  deliberation  it  was  resolved 
by  the  Corporation  to  remove  the  school  from 
its  present  site,  and  to  rebuild  it  upon  a site 
facing  the  eastern  end  of  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, adjoining  De  Keyser’s  Royal  Hotel.  This 
Bite  is  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended, 
being  open  upon  three  sides;  the  Corporation 
proposing,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
ground  for  building,  to  construct  a street  from 
Tudor-street  to  the  Embankment,  together  with 
a cross  street  running  nearly  east  and  west  to 
the  north  of  the  school.  The  site  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  wholly  of  made  ground, 
which  will  necessitate  the  foundations  of  the 
building  to  be  erected  being  carried  to  a depth 


of  from  20  ft. 

Embankment.  This  must,  of  course,  very  con- 
siderably increase  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
building.  The  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
runs  under  a portion  of  the  site,  which  is  also 
overlooked  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  windows 
of  De  Keyser’s  Royal  Hotel.  The  area  of  the 
new  site  is  about  35,000  square  feet,  or  about 
four  times  the  area  of  the  present  site. 

On  October  3rd,  187S,  a report,  prepared  by  the 
School  Committee,  consisting  of  about  thirty-six 
members,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  was  presented  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Council,  detailing  the  steps  they 
had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
resolution  of  the  Court  for  the  proposed  removal 
of  the  school.  They  reported  that  they  had 
inspected  the  site  and  the  new  school  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  Company  at  Charterhouse, 
and  Dulwich  College  School,  but  had  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  inspect  any  schools  at  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis.  The  value  of 
the  new  site,  which  contains  about  one  acre, 
they  estimated,  on  the  authority  of  the  City 
architect,  to  be  about  75,0001.  The  cost 
of  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  new 
school  the  committee  estimated  at  50,0001. 
They  had  then  proceeded  to  instruct  the 
Architect  to  prepare  plans  for  a school  to 
accommodate  680  boys,  together  with  a resi- 
dence for  the  secretary,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
50,0001.  TheArchitect  accordingly  prepared 
two  designs,  the  accommodation  in  each  being 
very  nearly  the  same,  but  the  disposition  some- 
what varied,  for  a building  with  a large  hall 
library,  and  teaching  accommodation  for  680 
boys,  which  designs  are  illustrated  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  plan  may  be  described  as  a central 
internal  quadrangle,  with  a corridor  on  each 
side  connecting  the  various  departments.  In 
one  design  the  hall  is  proposed  to  be  placed  at 
the  south-west  angle  cf  the  Bite,  and  in  the 
other  on  the  axis  of  the  building,  next  tho  Em- 
bankment. The  Architect,  in  the  report  to  the 
committee  accompanying  his  design,  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  building  only,  exclusive  of  the 
site,  at  100,0001.,  or  about  147 1.  per  head.  The 
average  oost  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the 
School  Board  for  London,  according  to  Mr. 
Robson,  is  111.  per  head. 

The  Corporation  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  designs  submitted  by  the 
School  Committee,  or  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
amount  of  the  estimate ; at  any  rate,  the  plans 
were  not  adopted,  and  on  the  5th  of  February 
last  the  Corporation  advertised  for  designs  for  a 
school  for  680  boys,  without  a secretary’s  resi- 
dence, upon  substantially  the  same  site  as  that 
for  which  designs  were  prepared  by  the  City 
architect. 

The  instructions  to  architects  issued  by  the 
School  Committee  are  very  carefully  drawn,  and 
the  requirements  are  stated  with  considerable 
detail  and  precision.  The  accommodation  re- 
quired includes  20  class-rooms,  each  to  hold  a 
maximum  of  40  boys,  with  coat-rooms  attached, 
the  cubic  allowance  of  air  to  each  boy  being  a 
minimum  of  140  cubic  feet ; a ball  to  hold  about 
1,000  persons,  exclusive  of  those  accommodated 
in  the  galleries;  a dining-hall  for  200  boys,  with 
kitchen  over ; a lecture-hall  for  natural  science, 
for  400  boys,  with  laboratory,  apparatus-room, 
and  chemical  class-room;  playground,  with 
covered  playground  for  gymnasium,  &c.,  library, 
committee-room,  masters’  rooms,  secretary’s 
office,  porters’  rooms,  &c. 

The  Corporation  proposed  to  award  three 
premiums  of  3001.,  2001.,  and  1001.  respectively 
to  the  authors  of  the  three  designs  to.  be 
selected  by  them,  such  designs  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Corporation,  but  in  the  event  of 
the  Corporation  employing  the  author  of  any 
one  of  the  selected  designs  as  architect  the  pre- 
mium would  merge  into  and  become  part  of  his 
commission. 

The  School  Committee  announced  their  inten- 
tion “ to  recommend  to  the  Corporation  to 
employ  as  architect  the  author  of  one  of  the 
three  selected  designs,  subject  to  his  producing 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  experience  and 
capacity;  but  they  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
do  so,  nor  to  carry  into  execution  any  design 
selected.” 

In  response  to  their  invitation,  the  Corpora- 
tion received  seventy  sets  of  plans  from  fifty- 
three  persons,  the  last  day  for  sending  in  bein^ 
the  29th  of  March  last.  The  drawings  were 
hung  in  an  empty  warehouse  in  Aldermanbury, 
to  which  the  public  was  refused  admission  ; and 
a sub-committee,  consisting  of  about  eighteen 


mittee  from  among  their  number  to  adjudi 
upon  the  designs. 

In  tho  meantime,  the  Corporation  had  > 
pared  and  brought  in  a private  Act  of  Ps 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  renr 
the  school  from  its  present  site  to  the  prop 
site  upon  the  Victoria  Embankment.  The' 
was  first  introduced  in  the  House  ot‘  Lords.d 
passed  through  that  House  as  an  unoppj 
measure.  In  the  House  of  Commons^ 
Charity  Commissioners  presented  a pet  ‘ 
against  the  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainil 
locus  standi,  and  the  Bill  was  in  conseqcf 
referred  to  a Select  Committee.  After  hm 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Vigors  (whck 
called  by  the  promoters  as  to  the  value  oi 
site),  Mr.  Felton,  the  chairman  of  the  Su 
Committee,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  the  Di 
master,  the  Charity  Commissioners  with# 
their  opposition,  and  the  Bill  passed  thi^ 
Committee. 

On  the  4th  June  last,  the  School  Coi 
reported  to  the  Court  of  Common  Counci] 
they  had  selected  three  designs,  which  they 
placed  in  the  following  order  (the  authors’  n i 
were  not  announced,  but  they  are  now  ufi 
sally  spoken  of,  and  the  authorship  assign! 
not  been  contradicted),  viz. : — 


1.  “ Live  and  Learn  ”...  .Messrs.  Davi9  & Emanu-« 

2.  “ Simplicity  ” Mr.  Tlios.  Chatfeild  Claij 

3.  “ Playgrounds”  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley.  1'jl 

As  is  commonly  the  case  with  regard  toil 
petitions,  much  dissatisfaction  is  felt  a ? 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  f 
plaints  have  been  made  of  the  manner  in' 'll 
the  Committee  have  conducted  the  inquir 
being  alleged  that  they  have  not  availed  iff 
selves  of  professional  assistance,  and  the  r«l» 
to  permit  the  public  to  inspect  the  draiT 
has  been  much  commented  upon.  As  regain 
last  head,  this  seems  in  a fair  way  to  herein* 
Mr.  H.  Lowman  Taylor  having  given  not  ' 
his  intention  to  move  that  the  several  desigU 
placed  in  the  Guildhall,  or  some  other  sm 
spot,  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  ’ 
poration  and  the  general  public,  previously  lu 
report  of  the  City  School  Committee  being? 
sidered  by  the  Court  of  Common  Counoihf 
this  is  done  it  will  probably  do  much  to  t1 
the  irritation  which  is  naturally  felt  by  )i 
competitors,  and  will  dissipate  the  acoaSgi 
of  unfair  preference  on  the  part  of  the  i1 
mittee,  and  of  canvassing  on  the  part  of  c 
petitors  which  have  been  freely  made.  J 
There  are  rumours  afloat  that  a party  ij 
Corporation  who  are  opposed  to  the  remov 
the  school  will  resist  the  school  being  re : 
and  the  plans  will  therefore  become  uselesr 
if  the  plans  are  carried  out,  that  the  succd 
competitor  will  not  be  employed,  and  tha 
drawings  will  be  handed  over  to  the  City  ^ 
tect  to  prepare  a fresh  design. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a powerful  and  wear 
body  like  the  Corporation  of  London  wily 
pursue  such  an  indefensible  and  objection 
course. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  high  au  estimate  t 
the  money  actually  expended  upon  each  dirt 
as  70 1.  upon  an  average.  This  would  maki 
total  value  of  the  plans  sent  in,  iu  round  i. 
bers,  5,0001. ; and  as  the  Corporation  havt 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  of  these  plans,/ 
will,  if  they  merely  award  the  premiums  wi’. 
employing  the  author  of  one  of  the  three  sell 
designs,  obtain  5,000 1.  of  work  for  an  exp 
ture  of  6001. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  compefc 
many  of  whom  are  men  of  some  emineni 
their  profession,  would  have  competed  at  i 
the  premiums  had  been  the  only  induce 
held  out  to  them.  They  were,  no  doubt,  gr 
influenced  by  the  prospect  of  carrying  0’.; 
important  work  upon  one  of  the  most  promi 
sites  in  London,  and  they  relied  upon  the 
faith  of  the  Corporation  and  the  delu>' 
promise  in  the  Instructions  to  Architects  tha. 
School  Committee  would  recommend  the  at 
of  one  of  the  selected  designs  to  carry  on; 

work.  . , 

The  City  Press  of  Wednesday  last  said:  . 
are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  w et 
report  of  the  City  of  London  School  Comm, 
is  brought  before  the  Court  of  Common  ■ 
to-morrow,  an  amendment  will  be  mov  j 
the  view  of  setting  aside  the  decision 
the  selected  plans,  on  the  ground  tnao 
decision  is  ‘inconsistent  with  their  m 
merit.’  ” We  were  unable  to  ascertain  tne 
up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
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ENGINEERS  IN  INDIA* 

noLMN'G  about  an  Indian  district  is  some- 
irduuus  for  a European.  A very  young 
•f  strong  constitution,  rather  enjoys  the 
g from  place  to  place.  He  need  have 
borate  furniture  at  his  head-quarters; 
fter  the  first  expense  of  tents,  cart,  and 
lias  been  incurred,  will  live  very  cheaply 
le  assistance  of  his  travelling  allowance. 
, it  only  pays  if  he  is  constantly  on  the 
and  as,  in  addition,  he  ranks  by  sheer 
in  the  saddle  as  a most  energetic  and 
engineer,  there  is  every  inducement  to 
camp  as  each  third  day  comes  round, 
‘ter  a time,  this  sort  of  existence  becomes 
•nous ; and  since  promotion  means  little 
fcbau  leading  a similar  marching  life 
houo  a larger  district  of  country,  the 
2r  is  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  strange- 
f the  professional  groove  into  which  he 
jsided.  An  Indiau  district  charge  of  any 
hich  involves  a very  small  and  uncom- 
e house,  situated  near  a native  town  or 
, without  a European  within  many 
is  particularly  unsuitable  to  a family 
Families  of  English  residents  are  totally 
to  stand  l’oughing  and  exposure  to  the 
climate.  Even  those  of  the  better 
of  natives  have  to  be  secluded  carefully 
best  shelter  they  can  afford,  and  travel 
om  and  as  comfortably  as  possible.  So 
p district  engineer,  who  is  constantly 
ing,  is  therefore  just  as  constantly  away 
lis  family.  He  loses  the  profits  of  tra. 
allowance,  having  to  keep  up  a proper 
ry  expensive  domestic  establishment,  the 
lent  of  which  is,  however,  interfered  with 
ing  everlastingly  to  scour  the  country  or 
the  roads.  An  engineer  with  a family 
eat  difficulty  in  rendering  the  monthly 
bricks.  He  can  only  earn  the  distinction 
g an  active  official  by  absence  from  home, 
iving  his  domestic  circle  to  amuse  them- 
as  they  best  can.  In  the  present  state  of 
where  large  works  are  few  and  far 
n,  this  must  be  the  position  of  several 
irs  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  It 
sirability  occurring  to  the  same  extent  in 
Jr  country,  and  has  in  certain  cases  been 
ilerable  that  engineers  have  thrown  up 
ppointments  rather  than  continue  under 
advautage.  The  Public  Works  Depart- 
therefore,  has,  barring  charge  of  a few 
y stations,  and  one  or  two  appointments 
Presidencies,  only  the  posts  in  the  secre- 
to  offer  to  those  engineers  so  circum- 
1 as  to  require  to  lead  what  is  styled  a 
life.  Actual  engineering  work,  to  be 
3rative  and  least  irksome,  therefore,  in 
demands  a monastic  proclivity  in  the  case 
ie  engaged  in  its  superintendence.  The 
in  at  once  arises  whether  the  system  of  the 
pment  is  in  keeping  with  the  age.  That  an 
er  should  run  the  gauntlet  of  a stigma  of 
eucy  or  insouciance  because  of  family  ties 
lly  capable  of  defence.  Yet  so  long  as 
)|  agency  is  entirely  distrusted,  and  it  is  in- 
ti upon  that  a European  engineer  must 
i re  and  pay  for  every  work  done  out  of 
I money  in  every  British  district  of  India, 
sjat  wearing,  peripatetic  movement  will  be 
lie,  and  tranquil  employment  at  home  the 
ion,  and  the  Department  present  an  un- 
|aeld  to  its  secular  and  regular  orders  of 
Iters.  The  difficulty  is  in  part  surmounted 
& extensive  employment  of  military  agency 
lllndian  Public  Works  Department.  What 
fciB  to  be  noticed  forms  the  substance  of  a 
I ild  and  still-continued  argument.  It  is, 
I public  works  ought  to  be  done  by  what  is 
' the  Civil  as  distinguished  from  the  Public 
|i  Department  ? To  understand  the  merits 
[(controversy,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  that 
lire  than  half  this  century  had  passed  there 
1 no  civil  engineers  in  the  service  of  the 
'(•  Government.  That  service  was  entirely 
1 sed  of  two  classes  of  Europeans,  divided 
b members  of  the  naval  or  military  esta- 
'.jient,  and  those  of  the  covenanted  civil 
[j®.  The  rest  of  the  officials  in  the  subor- 
ij  employments  were  of  the  uncovenanted 
or  mere  natives.  Civil  authority,  of 
!')  fell  to  the  share  of  the  covenanted 
■ms,  but  the  public  works  became  a sphere 
printed  to  military  engineers  specially 
|d  for  tho  peculiar  duties  to  be  performed 
1 East.  The  civilian  magistrate  of  a dis- 
1 exercises  almost  all  the  functions  of  an 


* See  p.  662,  ante. 


English  property  agent,  from  the  fact  of  the 
State  owning  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  Hence 
civil  officers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  imitating 
and  often  partially  superintending  those  minor 
works  which  rank  as  estate  improvements.  The 
border  line  has  never  been  very  distinct,  and 
civilians  without  any  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  statics  or  the  strength  of  materials  have 
attempted  bridges  and  buildings  beyond  their 
designing  powers.  However,  a magistrate 
seldom  directs  engineering  operations  person- 
ally. He  gives  general  instructions  and  a grant 
of  money  to  the  native  officials  under  his  orders, 
the  main  part  of  whose  regular  work  is  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  from  the  peasantry  and 
prosecution  of  crimes.  These  underlings  employ 
a class  of  master-craftsmen,  who  have  that 
intuitive  sense  of  proportion  so  often  seen  dis- 
played by  comparativly  uneducated  men,  and 
which  is  as  innate  and  real  as  the  faculty  of 
music.  Their  constructive  ability  is  heightened 
and  regulated  by  a practical  acquaintance  with 
the  execution  of  work  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  All  structures  for  the  use  of  the  natives 
themselves  are  raised  by  their  operative  instru- 
mentality, and  it  is  surprising  what  these 
master  artisans,  whose  monthly  pay  may  be 
only  from  12  to  20  rupees,  can  turn  out  when 
under  effective  observation.  The  revenue  officer 
is  known  to  have  absolute  control  of  funds,  and 
no  higher  authority  to  consult  except  in  a merely 
formal  manner  as  to  their  application.  So  that 
his  orders  are  implicitly  carried  out,  and  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  ascertain  that  a work  has  actually 
been  constructed,  to  pass  the  accounts.  The 
revenue  officials  have  also  certain  powers  of 
exacting  compulsory  labour  on  emergencies.  On 
the  whole,  for  short  simple  roads,  and  for  build- 
ings to  be  occupied  by  native  members  of  the 
administration,  and  also  for  small  irrigation 
works  and  municipal  improvements,  execution 
through  native  foremen  directed  by  the  magi- 
sterial collectors  of  revenue,  is  a cheap  method 
of  construction,  and  amenable  to  scant  objec- 
tion. The  advocates  of  every  kind  of  dis- 
trict work  being  placed  under  a European 
engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Department  as- 
sert that,  although  the  works  may  be  simple, 
there  is  no  check  against  peculation,  and  that 
the  style  of  work  and  its  cost  are  left  entirely 
in  native  hands,  with  an  uncertainty  as  to  its 
quality.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  natives,  j 
when  given  discretion,  do  not  pay  labour  with 
the  same  regularity  as  a European,  and  that  ] 
small  sums  are  appropriated  and  relatives  pro- 
vided with  petty  positions  on  the  works.  But  : 
if  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  reckon 
up  [the  probable  amount  of  such  laches  in 
a year,  and  place  them  against  the  cost  of  tho 
establishments  which  would  have  prevented 
their  occurrence,  the  difference  would  probably  j 
not  be  in  favour  of  the  change.  Where  civil  i 
revenue  officers  fail  is  in  attempting  rather  , 
heavy  works  with  inadequate  means.  Flimsy  j 
edifices  and  threadbare  bridges  result,  which 
show  the  want  of  professional  training.  The 
natives  do  not  venture  to  dispute  a positive 
order,  and  thus  works  are  run  up  without  check, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  an  otherwise  successful 
tenure  of  office,  which  bring  the  brief  approba- 
tion of  the  distant  Board  of  Revenue,  and  dis- 
paraging comments  some  years  afterwards, 
when  the  tents  of  the  Provincial  Governor  and 
his  secretaries  on  tour  are  next  pitched  in  the 
vicinity.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  that  dis- 
trict civil  officials  should  submit  all  designs  for 
the  scrutiny  of  a civil  engineer  or  architect  pos- 
sessing local  acquaintance,  leaving  the  method 
of  actual  construction  a question  of  economy 
and  convenience.  The  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment has  a totally  different  way  of  executing 
work  to  that  pursued  by  civil  district  officials. 
Its  whole  organisation  is  on  a European  model, 
and  native  routine  is  looked  at  as  slipshod  and 
irregular.  The  engineers  have  a fixed  staff  of 
college-educated  subordinates,  very  much  on 
tho  plan  of  the  French  Ponts  et  Qhaussdes. 
Natives,  as  a rule,  occupy  the  lowest  positions, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  a nai  ve  does  which  is 
not  presumed  to  be  checked  Ly  a European, 
either  in  the  field  or  office.  The  Europeans  are 
themselves  overawed  by  a network  of  returns 
and  a watchful  secretariat.  It  is  well  known 
that  a native  in  the  ordinary  civil  departments 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  salary  of  his  appoint- 
ment, but  makes  it  worth  much  more  by  in- 
direct acquisitions.  The  mode  of  doing  so  is 
kept  out  of  sight,  and  is  often  merely  the 
exercise  of  influence  and  patronage,  which  was 
the  reward  of  political  eminence  only  lately  in 
Great  Britain.  At  any  rate,  ample  opportunitj 
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exists  in  all  Indian  situations  held  by  natives  in 
the  offices  of  legal  and  revenue  administration 
for  making  more  than  their  nomiual  stipends. 
So  much  depends  upon  custom,  and  is  readily 
conceded  by  the  population,  that  the  practice 
can  neither  be  inquired  into  nor  stopped.  For 
example,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a subordi- 
nate deputy  to  draw  a travelling  allowance, 
and  yet  quarter  himself  upon  the  people 
wherever  he  proceeds,  and  be  put  to  no  expense. 
But  in  return  for  this  entertainment  the  landed 
classes  expect  to  secure  a friendly  ear  at  the 
Revenue  Office,  and  that  their  disabilities  will  bo 
examined  with  extra  care.  So  again  the  native 
contractors  aud  master  tradesmen  who  are 
entrusted  with  district  works  intend  to  supple- 
ment their  periodical  remuneration  by  an  occa- 
sional windfall.  But  the  natives  in  the  Public 
Works  Department,  though  tolerably  well  paid, 
are  under  such  a strict  watch,  and  render  such 
tell-tale  accounts,  that  they  can  make  nothing 
without  the  fact  being  either  guessed  or  known. 
Consequently  they  have  to  be  driven  to  exertion, 
and  take  little  or  no  real  pride  because  they 
derive  so  little  satisfaction  from  their  work. 
They  can  nominate  no  relatives  to  petty  charges, 
nor  can  they  assume  among  their  countrymen 
the  importance  of  sole  managers  of  public  under- 
takings. The  effect  is  that  every  arrangement 
has  a tendency  to  go  wrong  tlmough  neglect, 
where  the  European  engineer  cannot  be  con- 
stantly present  or  frequently  round.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  a native  member  of  a 
permanent  establishment  can  have  his  own  way 
with  impunity.  One  of  the  easiest  is  to  feign 
stupidity.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  displace 
on  such  a ground  men  who  have  been  trained  at 
a Government  institution.  Then  there  is  sick- 
ness, and  the  ability  to  account  in  the  most 
plausible  way  for  a scarcity  of  hands  and 
dawdling  progress.  But  very  often  the  native 
subordinates,  though  well  educated,  are  really 
defective  in  practical  art,  and  quite  unable  to 
direct  workmen.  So  that  an  engineer  has 
frequently  several  sub-agents  whom  he  is 
obliged  to  employ,  but  who  may  be  neither  com- 
petent nor  attentive.  It  then  comes  to  this  : that 
if  the  work  is  a large  bridge  or  a single  line  of 
road  of  moderate  length,  or  a building  which 
the  European  engineer  can  visit  every  other  day, 
the  departmental  system  is  much  more  regular 
and  efficacious  than  the  management  of  tho 
collector.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  works 
are  of  a petty  description  and  very  widely 
scattered,  the  labour  of  check  and  the  physical 
injury  to  the  European  constitution  caused  by 
incessant  exposure  to  a tropical  sun  are  dearly 
purchased  by  any  economy  or  benefit  produced. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  not  readily  seen  in  the 
secretariats,  by  whose  opinion  Government  is 
chiefly  guided . Asecretary  directing  public  works 
from  a desk  lias  to  secure  that  some  person  in 
each  of  the  districts  is  responsible  for  whatever 
goes  amiss.  Once  an  engineer  is  placed  in 
charge  on  the  spot,  dealing  with  him  becomes 
a mechanical  matter,  and  if  anything  in  tho 
shape  of  loss,  failure,  or  short  expenditure 
occurs,  which  be  is  unable  very  fully  to  explain, 
he  is  liable  to  be  handed  up  to  higher  authority. 
Now  a capable  engineer  employed  upon  a large 
work  which  he  can  go  over  from  end  to  end  with 
out  great  fatigue  and  exposure,  or  long  absence 
from  his  ordinary  residence,  or  upon  which  fur- 
nished bouses  have  been  built  every  ten  or 
twelve  miles  by  the  foresight  of  Government, 
can  very  seldom  fail  in  explaining  casual  acci- 
dents or  unlooked-for  difficulties.  But  when  he 
is  made  responsible  for  every  little  rut  in  a 
road  and  leak  iu  a sluice  over  a wide  district, 
which  it  would  take  three  months  to  go  round 
at  the  pace  of  ten  miles  a day,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent. When,  again,  small  losses  and  instances 
of  disrepair  are  treated  as  professional  delin- 
quencies, it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  for  an 
engineer  to  ward  off  censure.  Some  civil 
offfeial  has  perhaps  drawn  an  unfavourable  com- 
parison betweeu  a collector’s  and  departmental 
work  on  return  to  head-quarters  from  a district 
tour,  the  smart  of  whioh  is  felt  at  the.  secre- 
tariat. The  engineer  has  to  be  asked  pointedly 
when  he  was  last  over  that  corduroy  mile  of 
road.  If  by  happy  accident  a recent  visit  had 
been  paid,  some  means  of  pacification  are 
promptly  forthcoming.  In  the  other  event,  it 
would  need  much  ingenuity  to  get  the  blame 
saddled  on  the  right  horse.  So  that  the  position 
of  a district  engineer  having  a number  of  insig- 
nificant works  to  look  after  is  one  of  actually 
much  greater  anxiety,  far  more  wear  and  tear 
on  his  physical  endurance,  aud  discomfort,  than 
if  engaged  on  a single  important  work  involving 
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four  or  five  times  the  expenditure  of  money. 
The  only  safe  procedure  is  to  be  constantly  on 
the  move.  The  impossibility  of  being  in  more 
than  one  place  at  a time  can  thus  always  be 
urged,  and  is  an  unanswerable  plea,  and  a 
sufficient  exculpation.  The  district  engineer 
who  is  scarcely  three  or  four  days  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  can  look  with  tolerable 
complacency  at  occurrences  which  are  not 
at  all  relished  by  another  whose  less  fre- 
quent journeys  do  not  furnish  the  grateful 
alibi.  Members  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment will  be  found  to  assert  the  superiority  of 
the  principle  of  having  every  work  in  the  limits 
of  a district  in  charge  of  a European.  There 
are  persons,  again,  who  consider  the  mere  fact  of 
an  educated  gentleman  travelling  about  and 
mixing  with  the  natives  an  immense  factor  in 
the  propagation  of  civilisation,  and  they  would 
advocate  the  engineer  moving  about  even  if  he 
had  a mere  trifle  to  inspect.  This  is  curiously 
evidenced  by  the  different  treatment  two  in- 
dividuals would  receive  in  the  disposal  of  their 
leisure.  A sportsman  might  take  two  or  three 
days  shooting,  and  be  thought  all  the  better  of 
for  thus  occupying  his  time.  There  would  be 
no  inquiry  as  to  the  interlude  in  more  serious 
labours.  But  a reading  man  who  for  purposes 
of  study  had  halted  for  the  same  period,  would 
experience  little  appreciative  encouragement. 
He  would  probably  be  set  down  as  wasting 
time.  The  idea  evidently  is  that  the  huntsman 
is  coming  in  contact  with  the  natives  and  im- 
proving them,  whilst  the  other  is  merely  in- 
vigorating his  own  mind  and  producing  no 
impression  on  the  native  population.  But  this 
is  a mere  relic  of  the  company’s  system,  who 
governed  the  country  on  commercial  principles, 
and  of  a period  before  railways,  when  compara- 
tively few  had  a knowledge  of  the  interior.  At 
present  the  main  reason  for  extending  the  super- 
vision of  a European  over  small  district  works 
is  that  by  this  means  alone  can  the  expenditure  on 
those  works  most  commonly  done  largely  exceed 
the  cost  of  salaries.  District  works  have  so  little 
finish,  and  are  designed  upon  such  an  econo- 
mical scale,  that  it  takes  a considerable  number 
to  fill  up  an  annual  budget  respectably.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  if  there  is  any  absolute 
reason  for  an  engineer  having  to  nndertake 
every  class  of  work  within  a certain  specific 
area  before  he  becomes  entitled  to  receive 
sufficient  remuneration  for  his  services,  any 
more  than  that  a judge  should  be  paid  so  much 
per  judicial  sentence.  There  must  at  times  be 
a lull  in  engineering  enterprise,  while  an  Indian 
district  always  presents  some  important  schemes 
to  investigate  and  a good  deal  of  scope  for 
land  improvement.  But  to  curtail  an  engi- 
neer’s breathing -room  by  exercising  pressure 
through  the  diary  of  movements  and  occupying 
his  time  in  tedious  joumeyings,  in  order  to 
visit  works  which  the  natives,  when  the  point  is 
insisted  upon,  are  perfectly  competent  to 
manage  unaided,  seems  to  approach  a misappli- 
cation of  a European’s  peculiar  powers  and 
qualities.  District  charges  are  much  more 
onerous  in  some  parts  of  India  than  in  others. 
In  Bengal,  the  North-West  provinces,  and  the 
Punjab,  only  the  principal  lines  of  road  are 
metalled,  the  canals  are  in  the  hands  of  a dis- 
tinct group  of  engineers,  and  on  both  classes  of 
works  there  are  small  two  or  three  roomed 
houses  at  intervals  of  about  a dozen  miles  apart, 
which  shelter  the  travelling  engineer  from  the 
mid-day  heat.  The  population  is  often  as  dense 
as  400  per  square  mile,  and  the  districts  are  not 
extensive.  Twenty  or  thirty  miles  take  a person 
from  the  head-quarters  of  one  district  to  the 
principal  station  in  the  next  adjoining;  also  in 
the  Bombay  presidency  the  district  divisions 
are  not  excessively  large,  and  the  works  consist 
chiefly  of  trunk  lines  of  road,  or  buildings  in 
the  forts,  towns,  and  military  stations,  or  marine 
constructions.  It  is  as  the  south  is  reached 
that  the  change  in  the  system  of  collecting  the 
land  revenue  makes  itself  felt  in  a minute  inter- 
ference with  almost  every  acre  of  the  country 
on  the  part  of  the  Public  Works  as  well  as 
other  agencies  of  Government.  The  population 
dwindles  down  to  200  per  square  mile,  and  the 
traveller  may  go  100  miles  without  coming 
across  a residential  community  of  Europeans. 
Except  on  the  military  roads  there  is  no  accom- 
modation provided  for  an  inspecting  engineer, 
the  Madras  Government,  even  on  the  important 
irrigation  canals,  grudging  the  small  expense 
that  would  be  required  to  erect  the  houses  which 
are  the  foremost  items  of  construction  in  a work 
of  any  magnitude  in  the  North  of  India.  Ob- 
viously, to  leave  Europeans,  a3  a rule,  and  from 


year's  end  to  year’s  end,  to  locate  themselves 
during  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons  in  tents  which 
are,  except  for  very  temporary  occasions,  inade- 
quate shelter,  or  in  flimsy  mud-huts  they  sub- 
scribe for,  little  bigger  than  tool-sheds,  is  un- 
economical. It  prevents  them  using  their  best 
faculties,  feeling  they  have  a full  command  of 
the  country,  or  preserving  undiminished  health. 
Few  professional  men  in  Great  Britain  can 
imagine  what  it  is  to  be  encamped  in  the  hot 
weather,  directing  a public  work  from  a tent. 
The  mornings  and  nights  are  endurable  enough ; 
but  the  hot,  dry  winds  and  dust  of  the  middle 
of  the  day  evoke  such  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions that  enforced  repose  under  blaakets 
is  the  most  suitable  manner  of  spending  the 
greater  portion  of  the  hours  of  midday.  The 
high  temperature,  coupled  with  the  electric  ten- 
sion of  the  outdoor  air  of  an  Indian  midsummer, 
cause  such  an  oppression  as  almost  to  stifle 
thought  and  render  any  clear  exercise  of  the 
head  and  hands  of  the  engineer  a laboured  and 
forced  performance.  In  a shaded  and  moistened 
apartment,  however,  the  conditions  are  materi- 
ally altered,  and  an  individual  can  do  a fair 
amount  of  work,  compared  to  that  of  the  brief 
waking  periods  under  canvas.  During  the  cold 
season,  which  lasts  for  half  the  year  in  Northern 
India,  tents  are  very  agreeable,  and  their  use 
is  indispensable  on  cross-country  trips  of  any 
length  and  when  breaking  fresh  ground.  But 
they  are  cumbrous  to  move  about,  and  ill-suited 
to  hilly  or  roadless  districts.  In  the  Madras 
Presidency,  where  it  is  nearly  always  hot  weather, 
the  mere  apology  for  a cool  season  only  lasting 
for  two  months,  it  is  hard  work  merely  inhabit- 
ing tents,  to  say  nothing  of  preparing  designs 
and  getting  up  intricate  engineering  schemes 
under  the  sweltering  awning.  It  comes  to 
this,  that  when  works  of  novel  construction  or 
considerable  size  have  to  be  undertaken  in  India, 
it  is  desirable  to  employ  a European  staff  and 
to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  climate  at 
any  reasonable  cost.  But  if  the  works  are  small 
and  widely  diffused,  and  such  as  the  natives  are 
able  to  execute  with  far  greater  cheapness  and 
speed  than  any  European,  if  they  only  choose,  it 
is  of  questionable  utility  to  compel  Europeans  to 
direct  the  operations  with  an  expenditure  of 
motor-power  that  only  the  youthful  can  long 
stand  and  the  restless  enjoy.  There  has  never 
been  much  attention  paid  in  India  to  distributing 
engineering  work  in  proportion  to  the  compe- 
tency, time,  and  powers  of  each  member  of  the 
department.  The  first  effort  has  been  to  perfect 
a chain  of  rules  and  form  an  inflexible  system. 
This  done,  item  after  item  of  work  has  been 
brought  within  the  vortex  by  simply  including 
it  in  some  one’s  charge  who  was  bound  to  observe 
the  departmental  regulations,  till  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Indian  works  became  one  of  over- 
tasking. Nobody  could  do  all  that  was  expected 
of  them,  so  that  it  has  been  a matter  of 
forbearance  or  accident  when  any  lengthy 
period  has  passed  without  the  engineer 
actually  executing  the  smaller  class  of  works 
and  repairs  getting  a reprimand.  Till  the  close 
of  the  American  War  of  Secession,  public  works 
were  being  very  briskly  pushed  on  in  India 
under  the  surviving  principles  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  country  was  just  being  opened 
out,  and  the  comfortable  lethargy  of  palanquins 
invaded  by  the  road  and  the  railway.  It  was 
expected  that  the  natives  would  rapidly  adopt 
European  ways  of  living,  and  exchange  clay  and 
thatch  for  stone  and  brick.  Irrigation  was  to 
spread  fertility,  and  pay  investors  10  per  cent. 
Sanitation  was  to  dispel  miasma.  So  that  in 
every  quarter  of  British  territory  the  engineer 
was  about,  and  the  most  stirring  personage  in 
his  neighbourhood.  No  official  worked  longer 
hours  or  went  into  such  unvisited  corners  of  the 
district.  At  last  the  more  obviously  needed 
works  have  been  completed,  and  those  only 
have  still  to  be  carried  out  which  form  the 
demand  of  a very  advanced  country.  Yet  there 
is  little  encouragement  to  proceed  with  improve- 
ments, because  the  wealth  of  the  population 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  land  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  extended  facilities  of  loco- 
motion. They  have  opened  a market,  but  the 
first  rush  of  raw  produce  has  been  succeeded  by 
a dearth  which  has  caused  the  failure  or  decline 
of  many  of  the  best  mercantile  interests  at  the 
presidency  towns  and  inland  settlements.  At 
present  there  is  no  steady  flow  of  capital  to 
engineering  works.  Grants  are  obtained  with 
considerable  difficulty,  and  it  is  only  where  some 
political  emergency  favours  a scheme  that  it  is 
capable  of  furnishing  high-class  employment. 
The  whole  structure  of  native  society  operates 
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against  rapid  material  expansion.  This  u;(l 
at  a glance  by  comparing  the  native  towrr*: 
the  European  station  close  beside  it.  Th' 
is  a compact  mass  of  badly-built  houses,  r.-a 
single  storied,  and  in  which  there  is  mori  a 
than  any  other  substance  used  in  constrt'il 
Each  room  contains  its  four  or  five  I 3 
beings,  and  the  whole  city  may  have  frout 
to  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
article  in  the  possession  of  the  natives  : * 
rickety  appearance,  and  the  problem  M 
most  is  how  to  live  on  the  smallest  pc' 
sum.  If  people  are  seen  talking  ii 
streets  it  is  almost  a certainty  that 
are  discussing  the  price  of  food.  Houses 
natives  are  generally  built  round  a small  cl 
court-yard.  They  seldom  contain  any  i 
ture,  and  the  walls  are  about  8 ft.  high.; 
several  generations  of  a native  family  clut  v 
ther  in  the  same  establishment,  so  that  tl  1 
no  individual  independence.  The  prospepf 
one  in  the  household  means  that  the  othelif 
do  so  much  less  work.  When  a man  obtilr 
Government  appointment  all  his  relative^ 
to  quarter  themselves  upon  his  bounty.  .£■ 
marriage  is  the  almost  absolute  rule,  ai  ‘ 
natives,  as  a body,  are  not  long-lived.  1 f 
ferior  cheap  garbage  on  which  they  lhf 


filth  of  their  towns,  and  the  weak  constitt| 
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and  indolent  habits  most  of  them  have  inhi 
all  conspire  to  shorten  existence.  A natp 
extremely  old  at  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a 
at  thirty- five.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  if 
like  Calcutta  is  59  per  1,000.  In  the  di 
Army,  where  selected  men  are  under  Eui  T- 
care,  the  rate  is  as  low  as  14  per  1,000.  .ft 
several  facts  produce  a great  influence! 
native’s  way  of  thinking  and  acting.  Thlr 
essentially  different  from  those  of  a Ear:  f 
The  British  station  is  an  enormous  contc  F 
the  native  town.  Neat  plastered  houseB  I 
structed  to  admit  a flow  of  the  purest  ai  ■ 
of  very  large  size  compared  to  a native  Jr 
which  last  is  on  the  scale  of  one  of  its  stair 
store-rooms,  stand  in  an  ample  enclosure. 
are  from  four  to  eight  commodious  rooms  f 
English  house,  and  the  whole  are  approptf 
to  the  use  of  but  two  adults.  The  accomi  | 
dation  for  100  European  residents  covers  a£  r 
ground  as  a native  city  of  fifty  thousand  pri 


So  far  from  being  contented  with  a subsiE  f 
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the  European  is  striving  to  obtain  a compe.i 
He  affects  some  elegance  in  his  furniturefl 
ness  in  his  grounds,  and  cleanliness  reignafl 
neighbourhood  of  the  bungalow.  The  iff 
in  the  European  settlements  are  well ; 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  a complete  contMfn 
the  squalid  purlieus  which  the  n 
not  only  inhabit,  but  really  like.  WJfl 
all  do  or  not,  their  circumstances  pr 
any  important  assimilation  to  European  lifl 
as  it  was  at  one  time  expected  would  i] 
through  education.  Natives  cannot  be  Ed  fi 
Their  brightest  time  is  in  the  immarj 


of  youth.  There  is  no  dignified  eveniffl 
their  days  to  be  provided  with  substantial! 
fort  and  intellectual  ease.  The  ambiticnl 
native  is  to  escape  all  kinds  of  labour; 
involve  physical  exertion  and  exposua 
weather,  by  obtaining  a public  appoint; 
after  leaving  school,  on  a small  monthly  s 
with  a prospective  and  still  smaller  pe:- 
Natives,  however,  while  their  faculties  laf  : 
both  clever  and  industrious.  The  only  thi 
that  they  must  be  allowed  to  produce  resu 
a different  way  from  Europeans.  They  c.' 
bute  a given  task  among  a number  inst« ! 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a sole  person,  j 
is  of  great  moment  to  notice  from  an  engine 
point  of  view.  Hitherto  natives  carefully 
cated  as  engineers,  and  who  have  passed 
mathematical  examinations,  have  been  tr; 
on  entering  the  service  as  if  they  were  jj 
peans.  In  consequence  they  appear  mm 
fishes  out  of  water.  It  is  impossible  to  el; 
the  same  physical  endurance  in  a nativ; 
gineer  as  in  one  brought  out  from  Great  Br 
Nor  will  a native,  who  will  wear  out  at  . 
have  the  same  kind  of  ambition  spurring  h: 
effort  as  the  Englishman,  who  is  still  ii 
vigour  at  that  not  advanced  age.  Besides 
the  native  is  not  a free  agent.  He  is  m 
the  member  of  a large  household  whose  w 
he  is  obliged  to  consult,  and  whose  slav 
virtually  continues  while  in  employment.) 
that  he  is  continually,  work  how  he  may,  i 
reduced  to  mere  subsistence  level,  and  hi 
scope  to  found  a career  and  domestic  s 
purely  his  own.  If,  therefore,  a native  u 
partmentally  employed  in  the  higher  rani 
engineering,  it  is  necessary  to  allot  a dirnin 
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, and  useless  to  pay  a scale  of  salary 
ascends  by  rapid  leaps.  But  under  a 
native  system  of  government,  which 
_ keep  an  engineer  iu  one  locality  the 

Sof  his  service,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
principles  of  administration  would  re- 
rim to  a fresh  district  every  three  or  four 
an  engineer  would  so  establish  himself  as 
capable  of  controlling  the  same,  if  not 
district  work  than  a European.  The 
would  collect  his  relatives  together,  have 
5 most  likely  males  well  schooled  and 
the  elements  of  the  profession,  and  then 
ise  of  them  as  assistants  to  himself.  The 
f the  family  would  alone  draw  pay  from 
ite  as  engineer;  but  his  duties  would  be 
by  several  relations  qualified  to  help,  but 
names  would  not  necessarily  figure  on 
tablishment-rolls.  Other  dependents  of 
nily,  possessing  no  education,  would,  not- 
inding  this  disadvantage,  be  turned  to 
t.  They  would  be  posted  to  the  different 
as  spies  on  the  doings  of  the  subordinate 
In  this  way  the  native  engineer  would 
3 to  exercise  a very  powerful  check  on 
arities  of  all  kinds,  and  be  prepared  to 
fforts  with  which  it  would  be  most  diffi- 
r a European  to  compete.  The  Public 
Department  is  so  constituted  as  to  pre- 
e formation  of  this  sort  of  local  influence, 
mt  of  it  most  of  the  native  engineers 
helpless,  and  are  liable  to  be  set  down 
ires.  But  the  civil  business  of  the 
• is  done  by  these  convenient  socialisms, 
ostensibly  only  one  responsible  oflicial 
; with,— the  magistrate-collector.  It  is 
at  the  Revenue  Department  is  stronger 
at  of  Public  Works.  Agents  intimately 
ted  with  a district,  and  long  settled  iu 
get  work  of  an  ordinary  description 
d with  more  certainty  and  less  cost  than 
ins,  who  do  not  live  among  the  natives, 
nnot  hear  what  transpires.  But  these 
tions  only  apply  to  scattered  local  works, 
b to  costly  Bingle  projects  requiring 
and  organisation.  The  natives  do  not 
much  administrative  power.  They  make 
ird  arrangements,  and  leave  chance  to 
est.  In  these  cases  to  have  engineering 
iciently  carried  on,  Europeans  must  be 
head  of  affairs.  Natives  have  not  had 
irtuuity  of  acquiring  the  necessary  ex- 
i,  and  they  have  neither  the  perseverance 
prehensiveness  of  grasp  to  control  exten- 
lertakings  and  meet  unexpected  difii- 
It  is  just  for  the  reasons. that  make 
Engineers  in  request  all  the  world  over 
ie  of  them  are  needed  in  India.  But  it 
e recollected  that  it  is  not  an  opulent 
and  will  not  for  long  have  very  many 
rks  to  offer.  How  far  it  is  worth  while 
out  and  undergo  the  disadvantages  of 
for  the . sake  of  managing  petty  works 
professional  interest  is  a personal  ques- 
i remains  to  give  a description  of  the 
life  commonly  led  by  the  engineer  at 
1 stages  of  his  advancement,  and  of  any 
features  of  native  society  or  India  gene- 
b.t  may  have  been  omitted,  but  fall  under 
tfie  of  those  engaged  on  public  works. 


regretted  to  have  to  announce  that  the  Council 
had  received  a letter  from  the  Marquis 
de  Vogue,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  a near  relative  he  was  unable  to  leave 
Paris,  but  that  he  had  deputed  the  Comte  de 
FI  on  an,  secretary  to  the  French  Embassy,  to 
receive  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  on  his  behalf. 

The  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Florian,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Marquisde  Vogue, said:— Gentle- 
meD>  H is  m7  high  privilege  as  your  president 
to  present  the  Marquis  de  Vogue  with  the  Gold 
Medal  annually  given  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  necessarily  the  highest  honour  in  the 
power  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects to  bestow  on  any  gentleman,  be  he  member 
of  the  Institute  or  not,  be  he  an  Englishman  or 
a subject  of  another  and  friendly  nation.  It  is 
right  that  I should  explain  how  the  award  was 
conducted.  The  Council,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
James  Fergusson,  recommended  that  the  medai 
for  the  current  year  be  offered  to  the  Marquis 
de  Vogue,  then  Ambassador  of  France  at  Vienna; 
their  recommendation,  which  was  unanimous, 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  a special  meeting 
of  the  general  body  of  members,  convened  on 
the  10th  March  last,  and  the  royal  assent, 
shortly  afterwards  solicited,  was  graciously 
accorded  in  a letter  written  from  Buckingham 
Palace  stating  that  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Purse,  having  submitted  our  award  to  the  Queen, 
was  commanded  to  notify  her  Majesty’s  approval 
of  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  convenient  that  I 
should  describe  the  origin  and  intention  of  this 
royal  gift,  for  though  the  proceedings  connected 
with  it  date  back  no  further  than  about  thirty- 
two  years,  little  is  now  known  of  the  trouble 
taken  and  the  interest  shown,  not  only  by  the 


distinguished  ministers  in  the  French  Cabinet, 
who  had,  six  months  before,  explored  parts  of 
Central  Syria,  and  made  important  discoveries. 
Together,  during  the  whole  of  the  year  18G2, 
these  travellers  visited  all  the  country  now 
designated  Central  Syria,  and  soon  after  their 
return  M.  de  Vogiio  published  his  book  on  the 
“Temple  of  Jerusalem,”  and  commenced  tho 
publication,  in  parts,  of  that  extraordinary  and 
valuable  contribution  to  archaeological  science, 
entitled  “ La  Syrie  Centrale,”  being  a series  of 
accurate  architectural  drawings  of  numerous 
cities  dotting  a vast  plain,  and  presenting  a 
chain  of  monuments  illustrative  of  early  Chris- 
tian construction  between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
centuries  of  our  era.  In  that  exploration 
M.  Waddington,  who,  though  a French  minister, 
has  carried  away  honours  from  our  Universities, 
and  is  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  and  collection  of  inscriptions, 
and  M.  de  Vogue  to  drawing  and  architectural 
research.  Sketches  for  the  plates  illustrating 
“ La  Syrie  Centrale  ” were  prepared  by  the 
Marquis,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  Duthoit,  an  archi- 
tect of  distinction ; and  when  circumstances 
permitted,  these  illustrations  were  completed  on 
the  spot.  This  was  particularly  the  case  for 
the  drawings  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  many  of 
those  of  Djebel  Seman.  Every  detail  was 
measured  and  figured  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness, and  photography  was  sometimes  employed 
to  aid  the  explorers.  But  apart  from  M.  de 
Vogue’s  literary  and  artistic  fame,  he  is  familiar 
to  English  architects  as  the  bearer  of  a name 
associated  with  the  Hdtel  de  Vogiie,  a 
mansion  that  all  of  us  know  and  some  of  us 
have  seen, — a masterpiece  of  the  Renaissance, 
situated  at  Dijon,  and  not  the  least  instructive 
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' snown,  not  only  by  the  situated  at  Dijon,  and  not  the  least  instructs 

Rresident  and  Council  of  those  days,  but  by  the  of  those  historical  monuments  for  the  conserva- 
late  urince  Consort,  to  ensure  the  success  of  a tion  of  which  the  French  have  passed  statutory 
distinction  both  professionally  honourable  and  enactments  enforced  to  the  advantage  of  all 
advantageous.  It  was  iu  March,  architectural  tradition,  and  to  the  special  honour 
184/,  that  the  Council  resolved  to  humbly  ; of  their  country.  That  celebrated  residence, 
request  the  Queen  to  permit  “ the  Royal  Medal  inhabited  by  the  father  of  the  marquis  of  whom 
to  be  conferred  on  such  distinguished  archifpnf.  I am  snpfikinrr  nrnhnLltr  fr.ol-ai.a-1  o 


EDALS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
■OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS, 
ijvelfth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
riie  closing  meeting  of  Session  1878-79) 
'.d  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  John 
rd,  president,  in  the  chair.  There  was 
jarge  attendance. 

Secretary,  Mr.  William  H.  White,  an- 
'1  that  a large  number  of  books  had  been 
l;d  to  the  library,  including  one  on  “ The 
church  of  Melrose,”  by  Mr.  F.  Pinches, 
rid  receive  the  Institute  silver  medal 
f for  some  drawings  submitted  by  him. 
also  announced  that  the  purchase  had 
jested  of  about  seventy  volumes  of 
|1  ^orks  the  libraries  of  the  late 
; . Cockerell  and  Professor  Cockerell, 
pllowing  gentlemen  were  balloted  for, 

. lared  to  be  duly  admitted,  viz., — As 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  M.A.,  of  Bays- 
i|fl  j and  Mr.  Andrew  Hetton,  of  Perth. 
nary  Associates  : Mr.  James  Lattey,  of 
.ton;  Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  F.S.A.;  Mr. 
^coe,  of  Harcourt-buildings,  Temple  J Mr 
Howard,  Q.C. ; the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
^•P.;  and  Mr.  Albert  George  Sande- 
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to  be  conferred  on  such  distinguished  architect 
or  man  of  science  of  any  country  as  may  have 
designed  or  executed  a building  of  high  merit, 
or  produced  a work  tending  to  promote  or 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  architecture  or  the 
various  branches  of  science  connected  there- 
with ” ; and  with  this  resolution  in  his  hand  the 
late  Earl  de  Grey,  our  president,  went  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  who  authorised  him  to  say  that 
the  Prince  fully  approved  of  the  proposal,  and 
also  that  the  Queen  would  sanction  it.  The 
Prince  stated  his  opinion  that  the  award  of  the 
medal  should  be  varied  in  each  succeeding  year, 
that  it  should  be  applied  as  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  might  periodically  feel  to  be  best  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  profession  ; and  a few 
months  later  the  Prince  Consort  gave  further 
proofs  of  the  interest  he  took  in  the  matter. 
When  Mr.  Wyon,  the  late  well-known  Royal 
Academician,  submitted  a design  for  the  reverse 
of  this  medal,  he  was  informed  that  the  Prince 
Consort  wished  the  medal  to  clearly  show  that 
it  was  the  Queen’s  gift,  and  he  suggested  that, 
on  the  obverse,  the  words  “ Victoria  Regina, — 
Cudi  Jussit”  should  be  introduced  ; indeed, 
there  is  preserved  in  our  records  a letter  from 
Earl  de  Grey  saying  that  her  Majesty  had 
desired,  in  giving  the  medal,  to  confer  benefit 
upon  the  profession  of  British  architects  in  the 
manner  thought  best  by  those  who  were  the 
most  interested  and  the  best  informed  respecting 
such  a matter.  The  career  of  M.  de  Vogue  has 
been  of  a character  so  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  idea  of  what  a great  archmologist  ought 
to  be,  that  I should  fail  in  my  duty  were  I not 
to  trace,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  salient  events 
of  a life  which  may  be  advantageously  studied 
by  all  men  ambitious  to  explore,  for  the  common 
good  of  the  world,  ancient  countries  once 
renowned,  but  now  slightly  peopled  and  little 
known.  M.  de  Vogue’s  first  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  made  while  he  was  attached  to 
the  French  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  from 
1849  to  1851,  when  he  published  some  essays  on 
the  “Ancient  Art  of  Russia”;  and  it  was 
during  the  eventful  period  which  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  Second  E mpire  that  he  com- 
menced his  study  of  ancient  and  Mediaeval 
buildings,  particularly  of  those  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  the  neighbouring 
African  shores.  In  1853-54  he  visited  Greece, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  the  result  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  his  well-known  work  on  the  “ Churches 
of  the  Holy  Land,”  as  well  as  other  minor  works 
on  the  “Semitic  Characters.”  At  the  close  of 
1S61,  M.  de  Vogu6  started  to  join  M.  Wadding. 


H.  Wvatt  lobl,  M.  de  Vogiie  started  to  join  M.  Wadding- 

y , ary  secretary,  said  he  | ton,  his  great  friend,  and  now  one  of  the  most 
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I am  speaking,  probably  fostered  a taste  for  the 
arts  which,  hereditarily  transmitted,  led  the 
young  Melchior  de  Vogiie  to  seek  occupation  for 
his  leisure  in  lands  where  the  earlier  records  of 
history  lay,  like  an  open  book,  to  be  read  by  any 
one  who  could  decipher  and  understand.  The 
character  of  these  archtoological  researches  was 
not  ignored  by  the  French  Government.  In 
1871  M.  de  Vogiie  was  nominated  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  until  1876, 
and  where,  while  devoting  himself  to  official 
duty,  he  could  still  continue  his  early  study  of 
Oriental  art, — study  that  a few  years  before  had 
obtained  for  him  the  envied  distinction  of 
membership  of  the  Academy  of  “ Inscriptions 
and  Belles-Lettres.”  It  now  only  remains  for 
me  to  invest  the  Marquis  de  Vogii6  with  the 
Royal  Medal,  and  in  begging  him  to  approach 
the  chair  I have  but  a few  remarks  of  personal 
address  to  make.  £The  Comte  de  Florian 
having  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  table, 
the  President  continued  his  address  as  follows.] 
Sir,  I know  that  I speak  the  sentiments 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  when 
I say  that  the  offer  of  this  medal  to  you 
is  a sincere  attempt  to  signalise  the  grati- 
tude which  we  all  feel  for  the  assistance  you 
have  rendered  us  individually  and  collectively 
by  the  publication  of  the  books  now  lying  on 
this  table,  and  which  adorn  our  library.  In 
former  years,  a similar  token  of  respect  was 
paid  from  this  chair  to  Sir  Henry  Layard,  Herr 
Lepsius,  Mr.  Fergusson,  men  not  unknown  to 
you;  and  I may  add  that  while  justly  proud  of 
a brilliant  roll  of  Gold  Medallists,  we  dare  to 
assert  that  not  the  least  distinguished  among 
them  are  your  compatriots, — our  colleagues, — 
MM.  Hittorf,Texier,  Due,  Lesueur,  and  Viollet-le- 
Duo,  the  three  first-named  of  whom  are  unhappily 
dead ; while  among  our  own  countrymen  are 
numbered  Cockerell,  Barry,  Smirke,Pennethorne, 
and  Wyatt.  We  have  invited  you,  sir,  to  add 
lustre  to  the  roll.  I present  you  with  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal,  the  gift  of  the  Queen  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  Institute,  and  in  so  doing  I 
am  glad  to  remember  that  it  is  given  to  an 
indefatigable  traveller  and  archmologist,  an 
honorary  member  of  our  own  body,  whose 
literary  and  scientific  successes  have  been  long 
recognised  by  the  University  of  Oxford  as  well  as 
by  the  Institute  of  France. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  endeavour  to  add  anything 
to  the  eloquent  notice  which  the  President  had 
just  read  of  the  labours  of  the  Marquis  de  Vogue. 
The  President  had  by  his  research  laid  before 
the  members  the  various  titles  which  the  Marquis 
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Lad  to  their  respect  end  admiration.  The  Marquis 
ie  Yog“l*S  aPreal  archeologist  and  what  was 
more  an  architectural  archmologist,  for  he 
understood  particularly  well  all  the  newMitu» 
of  architectural  art,  and  he  also  understood  the 
peculiar  objects  which  architects  enueavoured  to 
effect  in  buildings  suited  to  modern  reqmre- 
ment=  They,  the  British  architects,  admit  ed  him 
^iU^MoompaDi?M.Waaaington>r 
the  real  with  which  they  had  undertaken  their 
travels  in  a country  which  apparently  offer  d 
very  few  attractions  to  men  of  culture-  Tn  the 


of  the  most  in- 
teresting kind,— an  architecture  wholly  of  stone, 
for  no  wood  was  available  even  tor  the  con- 
struction of  floors  or  doors,  which  wore  all  of 
stone.  In  fact,  the  Marqnis  de  Vogue  had  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  what  was 
hitherto  regarded  as  an  impracticable  archi- 
tectore.  although,  at  the  same  time,  an 
architecture  of  an  elevated  character.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  he  found  a 
similar  class  of  buildings,  and  lie  had  shown 
what  were  the  constructions  of  the  early 
Christians  in  the  East,  in  the  shape  of  churches, 
basilicas,  and  convents.  He  had  farther  shown 
great  judgment  and  taste  iu  giving  ns  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  of  those  buildings, 
showing  with  what  constructive  skill  they  were 
planned  and  erected.  The  drawings  had  been 
beautifully  executed  by  his  companion,  the 
architect  M.  Duthoit.  It  was i in  the  highest 
degree  commendable  that  a nobleman  like  the 
Marquis  de  Vogiie  should  have  voluntarily  under- 
gone the  hardships  and  privations  of  travel  in  a 
desolate  country  in  order  to  illustrate  the  archi- 
tecture of  a certain  period,— an  architecture  of 
the  existence  of  which  the  world  was  not  aware 
until  he  made  it  known.  In  the  works  of 
Antoninus  at  Baalbec  and  Palmyra  we  saw 
the  tradition  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Romans  carried  oat  with  great  profusion 
and  efflorescence ; but  the  work  of  the  Marquis 
de  Vogiie  had  opened  to  us  a new  phase  of 
architecture,  and  a phase  well  worth  studying 
bv  the  young  architect,  who  might  derive  from 
itsome  new  inspiration  which  might  be  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  work  of  the  present  day. 
He  congratulated  the  Institute  upon  having 
bestowed  this  year’s  Royal  Gold  Medal  UP°" 
the  Marquis  de  Vogiie,  for  the  Marquis  had  done 
credit  to  his  country  and  had  done  good  Bervice 

for  architecture.  . , , , , . . 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  said  that  a3  he  happened 
to  be  President  wbeu  it  was  proposed  to  recom- 
mend to  her  Majesty  that  this  year  the  gold 
medal  should  bo  awarded  to  the  Marquis  de 
Vogiie,  he  might  say  that  perhaps  it  would 
enhance  the  appreciation  with  which  the 
Marqnis  would  receive  the  medal  when  he  (the 
speaker)  stated  that  famous,  renowned,  and 
worthy  as  no  doubt  the  Marquis  waB,  he  was 
not  the  only  worthy  one  whose  name  occurred 
to  the  Council  as  deserving  the  honour.  He  had, 
therefore,  the  credit  of  not  standing  alone  in 
his  merit,  but  of  being  pre-eminent  in  merit. 
It  would  also  be  gratifying  to  him  to  know  that 
the  gentleman  who  proposed  his  name  to  the 
Council,  as  a fit  recipient  of  the  medal,  was  Mr. 
James  FergusBon,  F.R.S.,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately unable  to  attend  on  the  present  occasion, 
owin^  to  ill-health.  Had  he  been  present,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  emphasise  the  claims  of 
the  Marquis  de  Vogiie  to  the  distinction  about  to 
be  conferred  upon  him.  The  honour  would  be  the 
more  esteemed  by  the  Marquis  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  conferred  upon  him  at 
the  suggestion  of  one  who  was  his  rival, 
though  a" friendly  one,  in  archaeological  pursuits. 
The  Marquis  de  Vogiie  had  carried  on  his  re- 
searches uuder  the  greatest  hardships  and 
privations,  and  at  his  own  sole  cost,  purely  with 
the  desire  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture. That  the  roll  of  the  royal  gold  medal- 
lists had  been  highly  honoured  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  the  name  of  the  Marquis  de  Vogiie 
would,  he  was  quite  sure,  be  the  feeling  of 
every  member  of  the  Institute. 

The  Comte  de  Florian,  iu  responding  on  behalf 
of  the  Marquis  de  Vogiie,  said:  I am  sure  M.  le 
Comte  de  Vogiie,  who  is  prevented  by  an  im- 
perious family  circumstance  from  attending  this 
meeting  of  your  world-renowned  association, 
will  deeply  feel  the  honour  which  her  gracious 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  him 
through  the  hands  of  your  eminent  chairman. 
He  will  also  regret  that  he  is  unable  to  return 
thanks  to  you  for  this  reward, — the  proudest 
object  which  a scientific  and  learned  man  should 
aim  at.  Iu  speaking  for  him,  gentlemen  as  he 


has  courteously  asked  me  to  do  I experience 
the  difficulty  of  a task  before  which  1 would 
shrink  most  assuredly  did  it  not  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  greeting  publicly  the  members 
ofPa  body  with  whose  history  is  connected 
the  name  of  that  royal  prince  who  was 
associated  with  the  best  days  of  8 

family  happiness  and  with  the  great  artis- 
tic^ movement  which  has  brought  the  name 
of  your  nation  foremost  in  the  pacific  strngg 
for  human  greatness  and  progress.  It  is  no 
slight  satisfaction  to  me,  gentlemen  to  hear 
your  chairman  remind  ns  that  M. Waddington, 
before  taking,  with  yom;  most  noble  stateBmau, 
such  an  important  part  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  world,  has  shared  the  studies  and 1 the 
labours  of  your  new  gold  medallist.  Snch 
labours  and  such  studies  are  not  an  unworthy 
preparation  for  the  task  presently  incumbent 
on  a minister  and  a diplomatist  In  seeking  the 
secret  oF  past  civilisations  m the  sandy mu is  of 
Central  Syria  they  must  have  listened  to  the 
lessons  of  history,  and  learnt 
perishable  voice  that  nothing  is  lasting  in  this 
world  except  what  is  good,  r« 

Let  me,  gentlemen,  assure  yon  that  this  honour 
is  one  not  only  for  the  Marquis  de  Vogue,  but 
also  for  my  country,  and  I join  bis  name  with 
that  of  all  .Frenchmen  in  thanking  her  gracious 
Majesty  and  your  Royal  Institute  for  this  much- 
envied  distinction. 

The  other  medals  and  prizes  were  then  pre- 
sented by  the  President,  who  made  a few 
appropriate  remarks  to  each  recipient. 

The  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship,  18/9,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Milliard,  one  of  eight 
candidates  whohadsubmitted  drawings, sketches, 
and  testimonials.  A certificate  of  Honourable 
Mention  was  in  the  same  competition  awarded 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Hemmings. 

The  Some  Medallion  (with  the  sum  of  501. 
added  under  the  usual  conditions  referring  to 
Continental  study)  was  presented  to  the  author 
of  the  drawings  distinguished  by  the  motto  1 
strive,” — Mr.  William  R.  Lethaby,  Barnstaple. 
There’ were  three  other  competitors. 

Sir  William  Tite’s  Prize  of  SOI.  (with  certifi- 
cate) was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Bayer .author  of 
the  drawings  submitted  under  the  motto  Green 
Margins.”  In  the  same  competition  a Medal 1 ot 
Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Herbert  Alexander 
Felly,  of  Mitcham  (motto:  Patientia  et 

Spes"),  and  a certificate  of  Honourable  Mention 
to  Mr.  Frederic  Edwards,  of  Manchester  (motto  . 
“Acanthus”).  There  were  three  other  com- 

P6Th °e3drissell  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  drawings  submitted  under  the 
motto  “ Dulce  Domum Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove. 
There  were  three  other  competitors. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  (with  five  guineas) 
was  presented  to  the  author  of  the  drawings 
distinguished  by  the  motto  Labor,  —Mr. 
Frederick  Pinches.  In  the  same  competition  a 
certificate  of  Honourable  Mention  was  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  drawings  distinguished  by 
the  motto  ‘ 1 Architecture,”— Mr.  Sydney  Vacher. 
There  were  three  other  competitors. 

The  Architectural  Examination. — The  Secre- 
tary read  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  the 
Architectural  Examination,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  in  the  Preliminary  Class,  out  of  nine 
candidates,  four  had  passed,  viz.,  Mr  William 
Balcombe,  of  Brighton  ; Mr.  E.  F.  H.  Nicholson, 
of  Reading  ; Mr.  Henry  Rennie,  of  Sunderland  ; 
and  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of  Holloway.  In  the 
Class  of  Proficiency,  out  of  eight  candidates, 
seven  had  passed,  bat  only  two  of  the  seven  had 
passed  in  both  sections,  Art  and  Science ; 
three  had  paSBed  in  the  section  of  Art,  and  two 
in  that  of  Science.  Mr.  W.  Llewellyn  Harford 
of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Bruce  G.  Capel  had 
passed  in  both  sections,  and  Mr.  Capel  was 
recommended  by  the  Council  to  receive  the 
Ashpitel  Prize.  Mr.  F.  G.  Goldsmith,  of  New- 
pore  Mon. ; Mr.  F.  G.  Sumners,  of  Nottingham; 
and’ Mr.  W.  Jacques,  of  London,  had  passed  in 
the  section  of  Art;  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Moss,  o 
Hornsey,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Maclachlan,  of  South 
Kensington,  had  passed  in  the  section  ot 
Science.  , ,. 

The  President  then  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a close  by  announcing  that  arrangements  had 
been  entered  into  for  carrying  out  without 
delay  the  contemplated  improvement  of  the 
Institute  premises,  at  a cost  of  about  2,7UU  . 
He  observed  that  by  the  outlay  of  600t.  or 
700 1.  beyond  the  2,000Z.  formerly  mentioned  as 
the  probable  cost,  the  Council  would  be  able  to 
effect  material  improvements  in  the  meeting- 
, room,  especially  in  regard  to  its  efficient  ventila 


tion.  Subscriptions  wore  invited  towards  q 
fraying  the  cost  of  tbe  works,  and  it  was  stati 
that  many  members  had  agreed  to  double  I 
amounts  they  had  at  first  promised  to  subscrv 
Mr.  Charles  Barry  remarked  that  it  v: 
desired  that  the  London  members  should  be  t! 
main  contributors  to  the  Improvement  Fund,: 
as  to  provide  a comfortable  meeting-place 
the  country  members  when  they  visited  Lond 
In  that  way  the  London  members  would  be  at;: 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  readiness  w 
which,  a year  or  two  ago,  the  country  memh 
agreed  to  increase  their  annual  subscriptions: 
the  same  amount  as  that  paid  by  the  to: 
members.  


DRUMMOND’S  BANK. 


The  new  premises  at  Charing-cross,  Ei 
being  erected  for  Messrs.  Drummond,  stand, 
the  site  of  the  former  banking-house,  and  Si 
occupied  by  four  adjoining  houses  in  Chari:) 
ci’oss  and  Spring-gardens.  The  new  build 
will,  therefore,  be  of  considerable  size,  and  u 
present  a highly  respectable  appearaty 
Frequenters  of  the  old  establishment  will, 
once  be  sensible  of  a change  in  its  outran 
which  has  now  been  placed  at  the  side  iust  • 
of  in  the  principal  frontage.  Tho  access'] 
Spring-gardens  from  Charing-cross  will,  * 
understand,  be  somewhat  widened,  aud  j 
effect  of  the  short  removal  of  the  entrance  ft 
the  main  line  of  traffic  to  the  compara. 
retirement  of  tho  side  street  will,  no  do<i 
afford  much  comfort  to  those  whom  bush 
may  take  to  the  new  bank.  A handsome  pci 
will  be  here  placed,  which  will  add  not  a lit 
to  the  dignity  of  the  building.  I 

The  whole  of  the  three  frontages  will  bit 
Portland  stone,  and  the  massive  columns  : 
pilasters  of  the  porch  of  red  Mansfield  stone-; 

The  area  of  the  new  building  is,  roug 
speaking,  about  100  ft.  square,  but  its  irre: 
larity  of  outline  has  exercised  not  a litblei: 
ingenuity  of  the  architect.  The  greater  pat- 
the  basement  is  occupied  by  the  plate  va  I 
and  strong  rooms,  which  have  been  coustraql 
in  the  strongest  fashion,  and  are  covered  vt 
very  thick  brick  arches.  The  remainder  of  i 
basement  contains  the  domestic  offices  necesti, 
for  a partner’s  residence,  but  these  are  so  lii 
structed  that  they  may  at  any  time  be  ac  I: 
to  the  strong-rooms  should  such  an  extensio 
space  become  necessary.  .y 

The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  is  occupied, 
the  bank  offices,  which,  in  pursuance  of  MeJi 
Drummond’s  old-established  system,  willcon 
of  several  separate  apartments,  all  of  hands;.’ 
porportions,  and  the  height  of  which  will' 
something  over  16  ft.  Besides  the  entrance; 
the  bank  and  the  partner’s  residence,  there: 
third  entrance  at  Charing-cross  which  will 
access  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  house,  but 
have  no  communication  with  the  bank  prq 
Here  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  several 
of  chambers,  should  Messrs.  Drummond  find 
accommodation  of  the  upper  floors  iu  excesi 
their  own  requirements.  The  entire  area  on 
ground-floor  is  covered  by  a fireproof  const  i 
tion  of  iron  joists  bedded  in  Portland  cen 
concrete  of  great  strength,  and  as  has  alre 
been  proved  by  experience,  of  great  fire-resia 
properties. 

The  upper  floors  of  the  building  will  con 
an  extensive  suite  of  handsome  rooms  fort! 
a partner’s  residence,  and  accommodation; 
at  least  a dozen  resident  clerks  and  a |j 
siderable  domestic  staff. 

The  foundations  were  a very  serious  ma 
it  being  found  on  excavating  that  running  t 
and  water  existed  over  the  whole  area, 
tradition  assigns  this  site  to  a stream,  an  ant 
tributary  of  the  Thames.  Nothing  has 
spared  in  rendering  the  foundations  absolo 
secure,  the  concrete  having  been  taken  dow 
trenches  to  the  blue  clay,— in  many  instam 
depth  of  21  ft.  below  the  underside  of. 
footings,— and  the  trenches  of  the  print 
walls  were  7 ft.  wide.*  ...... 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Hardwick  is  the  architect,^ 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  Waller  & °n 
No.  4,  Lyall-street,  Belgrave-square. 


Mr  Thomas  Boucli,  C.E.,  the  engineer 
projector  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  has  received- 
honour  of  knighthood.  J 


* We  have  already  given  some  notion  of  these  diffic 
and  of  the  means  resorted  to  to  overcome  them.  P 
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rOTlYE  CHURCH  IN  VIENNA. 

utiful  church  dedicated  to  our  Saviour 
in  Vienna,  of  which  we  present  several 
s to  our  readers,  a work  of  twenty- 
labour,  and  consecrated  on  the  day 
Iver  wedding  of  the  Austrian  im- 
r,  conveys  a solemn  meaning.  On 
18,  1853,  a fanatic,  the  Hungarian 
,u  tailor,  Libeny,  attempted  the 
ion  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph 
twenty-three  years  old),  promenading 
Kiirnthnerthor-Bastei,  accompanied  by 
camp,  Count  O'Donnell.  A woman 
who  has  remained  unknown,  just  as 
,s  never  been  identified  who  saved  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  on  the  Martins- 
tlie  Tyrol, — saw  how  the  would-be 
aised  the  knife  behind  the  monarch’s 
uttered  a cry  of  horror,  in  conse- 
which  Franz  Joseph  turned  his  head 
!.  This  movement  saved  his  life.  The 
istead  of  entering  the  fleshy  parts  of 
fortunately  only  struck  a bone.  Count 
and  a Viennese  of  the  name  of  Etten- 
ew  themselves  upon  the  would-be 
who  made  a desperate  resistance,  but 
ately  overpowered,  and  had  to  atone 
on  the  gallows.  Tho  Emperor  re- 
ivered  with  blood,  but  on  foot,  to  the 
se  by.  The  painful  dagger  wound, 
ving  rise  at  first  to  the  most  serious 
ions,  healed  up,  without  leaving  any 
consequences,  in  the  course  of  a few 

ror  caused  by  this  attempt  was  tern- 
the  joy  at  tho  recovery  of  the 
To  give  a permanent  expression  to 
il  thankfulness,  Archduke  Maximilian 
Is  the  ill-fated  Emperor  of  Mexico) 
appeal  to  all  the  nationalities  of  which 
merate  Austrian  empire  is  composed 
for  the  erection  of  a commemorative 
Donations  flowed  in  bountifully,  and 
s later  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
che”  was  laid  in  front  of  what  was  then 
chottenthox1.  Now,  in  consequence  of 
Iding  of  this  part  of  Vienna,  it  is  in 
mity  to  the  new  University  (built  by 
architect),  the  new  Town-hall,  Hof- 
kc.,  all  buildings  of  the  first  order 
d in  former  volumes  of  the  Builder). 
ar  of  archaaological  interest  it  deserves 
that  the  foundation-stone  is  a block  of 
hich  was  quarried  on  the  Mount  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  sunk  under  the 
nr  chapel.  Of  no  less  than  seventy-five 
ibmitted,  that  of  the  young  architect, 
Ferstel  (a  native  of  Vienna,  and  but 
of  age),  was  selected,  the  architect 
the  first  prize  of  1,000  ducats.  The 
been  proceeding  under  this  master’s 
for  twenty-two  years.  From  the 
s of  this  church  have  proceeded  those 
rvers  in  Btone  who  were  to  find  such 
field  for  their  skill  on  the  monumental 
of  modern  Vienna.  Ferstel’s  plans 
lined  in  their  principal  points.  The 
gon  cupola,  however,  which  was  to  rise 
intersection,  was,  for  financial  reasons, 
by  a fleche,  while  the  four  polygonal 
vhich  are  ensconced  so  snugly  in  the 
srs  between  the  nave  and  transept  were 
erwards  to  the  design, 
leilandskirche  ” (the  Votive  Church  is 
to  the  Saviour)  has  a nave  and  two 
273  ft.  long,  and,  including  the  side 
)9  ft.  wide.  The  nave  is  36  ft.  wide, 
high.  It  is  intersected  by  a transept 
ng.  The  edifice  strikes  the  beholder 
;s  pi'oportions  than  by  the  manner  in 
,e  architect  has  enlarged  the  spaces, 
lisposed  them  in  interesting  combina- 
a the  nave  he  has  efEected  this  by 
)ut  further  the  side  walls,  by  means  of 
vo  rows  of  side  chapels  have  been 
while  the  transept  almost  creates  the 
m of  a triple  space,  caused  by  the  four 

1,1  corner  chapels.  The  facade,  flanked 
mposing  towers  309  ft.  high,  forming 
iipal  feature  of  the  church,  is  broken  by 
•tals. 

5te  Archduke  Maximilian,  a man  of  high 
I taste  and  culture,  had  selected  the 
iityle  as  the  most  suitable.  Ferstel’s 
ars  on  the  whole  the  character  of  the 
Cvhich  has  left  its  impression  on  the 
;,ls  of  Northern  France  erected  in  the 
|g  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  self- 
mg  character  of  the  whole  structure  is 
d with  great  freedom  both  in  the 


massive  membering  of  the  fa9ade  and  in  the 
flying  buttresses  of  the  sides.  The  nave  espe- 
cially expresses  this  decidedly  ; the  facade, 
nevertheless,  is  not  devoid  of  such  ornamenta- 
tion as  is  inseparable  from  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  The  three  doors  and  the  gallery 
running  right  across  above  them  are  richly 
adorned  with  statuary.  The  centre  door  reaches 
right  into  the  large  circular  window,  above 
which  rises  again  the  centre  openwork  gable. 
In  the  facades  of  the  transepts  a single  gigantic 
window,  with  charming  details,  is  the  striking 
feature ; it  is  flanked  by  openwork  turrets,  and 
crowned  by  suitable  gables. 

These  few  hints  supply  only  a general  outline 
of  the  dimensions  and  arrangement  of  the 
edifice  of  which  we  give  an  interior  view.  A 
cheerful,  variously  broken  light  flows  through 
the  spaces,  and  produces  a solemn  feeling  in 
the  mind.  The  interior  of  the  Votive  Church 
would  appear  bare  and  cold,  notwithstanding 
the  playful  light  of  the  stained  glass,  if  its  walls 
and  column  shafts,  the  harsh  tones  of  whose 
tints  are  not  yet  tempered  by  the  dust  of  cen- 
turies, were  not  warmed  up  and  enlivened  by 
colour.  Polychromy  has  here  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Gothic  architecture.  At  the  base 
of  the  building  an  already  darkened  stone  tint 
prevails,'  while  the  vaults  are  covered,  upon  a 
grey  or  blue  ground,  with  geometrical  designs, 
and  the  principal  panels,  as  well  as  the  span- 
drels of  the  choir,  are  adorned  by  mural  paint- 
ings representing  scenes  from  Holy  Writ.  In 
the  nave  they  represent  God  tho  Father  in 
Paradise,  the  genealogical  tree  of  Christ  in 
several  panels,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saviour ; the 
transept  and  choir  containing  several  paintings 
of  saints,  by  Franz  Jobst.  The  vault  of  the 
intersection  has  been  painted  by  Laufberger, 
tho  subject  chosen  being  the  four  Evangelists, 
venerating  along  with  some  angels  tho  Lamb  of 
God.  The  wall  spandrels  of  the  choir  contain 
seven  compositions  by  Ftihrich  (his  last  work) 
from  the  history  of  Noah,  executed  by  Worndle, 
and  the  four  elements,  as  well  as  the  four 
symbolic  animals,  by  K.  Jobst.  The  spandrels 
in  nave  and  aisles  are  adorned  by  the  coats-of- 
arms  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  indicating  that 
the  building  has  been  erected  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  nations  of  the  empire.  In  the 
choir,  finally,  Franz  Jobst  has  represented  in  a 
series  of  compositions  the  three  principal  feasts 
of  the  church,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun- 
tide. 

Sculpture  has,  as  a glance  at  the  fa<;ade  will 
teach  us,  contributed  no  less  to  the  beautifying 
of  the  church  than  painting.  In  the  interior, 
the  ante-churoh  and  the  various  chapels  show  us 
no  fewer  than  thirty-three  statues  by  Erler, 
Purkarbshofer,  Zafouk,  Gastlunger,  Becher, 
Glieber,  and  Fessler.  The  figure  of  the  angel 
(above  life-size)  placed  in  the  inside  of  the 
principal  door  is  by  Oberecker.  The  corner 
chapel  to  the  right  contains  the  first  sepulchral 
monument  of  the  Votive  Church,  the  imposing 
sarcophagus,  adorned  with  reliefs,  erected  by 
Karl  and  Ferdinand  I.  to  the  memory  of  Count 
Niklas  Salm,  who  defended  Vienna  so  bravely  in 
1529  against  Soliman  II.  The  monument  stood 
originally  in  the  Dorotheenkirche  of  Vienna, 
was  moved  after  the  demolition  of  that  church 
to  the  estate  of  Raitz,  near  Briinn,  belonging  to 
the  Salm  family,  and  thence,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Vienna  Archceological  Society,  removed 
to  the  Votivkirche. 

The  principal  altar  has  a vaulted  canopy,  of 
Istrian  stone,  resting  on  four  columns  of  red 
granite.  A pinnacle  rises  above  the  point  of 
intersection.  The  whole  is  richly  adorned  by 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  6 ft.  high,  and  several 
smaller  statues,  with  painted  single  figures  by 
Laufberger,  and  four  glass  mosaics  in  the 
gables  ; the  front  one  is  a present  from  Pius  IX. 
Below  this  baldacchino  stands  the  altar-table,  of 
white  Laasch  marble,  with  six  pillars  cf  yellow 
Egyptian  marble.  The  reredos,  adorned  by 
pillars,  and  ornamented  in  enamel  and  with 
wrought  deoorations,  is  a good  piece  of  native 
work  in  gilt  bronze,  made  by  Brix  and  Anders. 
Amongst  the  remaining  altars,  executed  in 
similar  material,  but  less  richly  finished,  the 
altar  erected  by  eleven  Austrian  Arch-duchesses 
in  memory  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  imperial 
pair  deserves  notice.  The  pulpit  stands  in  the 
last  arch  to  the  left,  quite  free,  and  is  composed, 
together  with  its  stairs,  of  the  same  material  as 
the  altars.  A most  imposing  piece  of  work  is 
the  font,  wrought  of  Egyptian  marble.  The 
well-wrought  railings,  mountings  of  doors,  &c., 
come  from  the  workshops  of  Wilhelm,  Milde, 
and  Gridl.  The  brass  candelabra  and  the  gas 


chandeliers  are  cliefs-d’ceuvre  of  Hollenbach  and 
Hanusch,  who  have  supplied  also  the  greater 
portion  of  the  altar  vessels.  The  organ,  in  gilt 
case,  containing  sixty-three  registers,  with  over 
3,000  pipes,  is  built  by  Walker,  of  Ludwigsburg. 
The  20,000  square  feet  of  floor  are  inlaid  with 
encaustic  tiles  of  the  Wienerberger  Ziegel- 
fabrik. 

The  principal  decoration  of  the  interior  con- 
sists of  seventy-eight  windows,  of  all  sizes,  and 
mostly  containing  figure  representations  in 
stained  glass,  the  designs  of  which  originate 
with  eleven  Austrian  artists,  among  them  Fiih- 
rich,  Steinle,  Laufberger,  Jobst,  and  Trenkwald. 
The  technical  part  of  this  work  was  executed  by 
the  stained-glass  works  of  Geyling  of  Vienna, 
Neuhauser  of  Innsbruck,  and  Kratzmann  of  Pest. 
These  windows,  which  cost  nearly  30,0001.,  were 
founded  by  the  members  of  the  imperial  house, 
the  higher  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  corporations, 
towns,  and  wealthy  private  persons.  One  of  the 
windows  in  one  of  the  choir  chapels  was  pre- 
sented by  the  workwomen  of  the  imperial  to- 
bacco manufactories.  The  principal  events  of 
the  church  history  of  the  several  crown  lands 
are  commemorated  by  twelve  large  and  thirteen 
smaller  windows. 

The  cost  of  building,  defrayed,  as  already 
mentioned,  from  voluntary  contributions,  to- 
gether with  a grant  made  from  the  city  improve- 
ment fund  of  80,000Z.,  is  about  400,000i.  This 
sum  does  not  include  the  numerous  gifts  in  kind 
presented  for  special  purposes,  such  as  bells, 
altars,  vestments,  church  banners,  altar  vessels, 
paintings,  building  material,  articles  for  fitting 
up,  and  gratuitous  labour. 

The  Votivkirche  will  be  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  houses  erected  in  the  style  of  the  Ger- 
man Renaissance ; facing  the  entrance,  in  the 
centre  of  ornamental  grounds,  will  be  placed  the 
Tegetthoff  monument  by  Kundmann. 

The  bells  of  the  towers  were  rung  for  the 
first  time  ou  December  2,  1873,  the  tweuty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph.  The  church  was  not  consecrated 
until  April  24  last,  by  Cardinal  Prince- Archbishop 
Kutschker,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Austrian 
episcopate.  After  the  consecration  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  attended  the  first  mass  celebrated 
in  the  building.* 


A NEW  MUSEUM  FOR  LONDON. 

London  is  fortunate  in  possessing  many  insti- 
tutions worthy  of  such  a metropolis,  in  which 
may  be  studied  the  component  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  products  of  every  clime,  the  master- 
pieces of  art,  and  the  handiwork  of  the  crafts- 
man who  has  utilised  the  discoveries  of  the  man 
of  science.  The  geological  formation  of  the 
globe,  from  the  Sussex  Downs  to  Mont  Blanc, 
has  been  laid  open  and  classified  again  and 
again ; botanical  research  has  been  aided  by 
well-stored  museums ; art  has  long  had  its 
national  galleries ; but  hitherto  the  science  of 
hygiene  has  lacked  these  aids  to  its  advance- 
ment. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  all  inte- 
rested in  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  rejoice 
to  learn  that  there  is  a prospect  of  the  deficiency 
alluded  to  being  adequately  met. 

As  a result  of  the  valuable  labours  given  to 
the  study  of  hygiene  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  A. 
Parkes,  sufficient  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused 
in  gentlemen  well  known  for  the  interest  they 
take  in  the  national  well-being  to  induce  them 
to  voluntarily  undertake  the  onerous  task  of 
forming  an  institution,  which  shall  at  once  be  an 
appropriate  memorial  of  Dr.  Parkes  and  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  public  educational 
institutions  of  our  country. 

The  new  institution,  named  the  Parkes  Mu- 
seum of  Hygiene,  is  to  be  publicly  opened  this 
Saturday,  June  28th,  by  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross, 
M.P. 

Dr.  Parkes,  recognising  as  he  did  that  the 
whole  nation  is  interested  in  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  every  one  of  its  members,  and  for  its 
own  sake  ought  to  see  that  the  relations  be- 
tween individuals  are  not  such  as  in  any  way 
to  injure  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  occupied  in 
presiding  at  the  inauguration  of  an  institution 


* Views  of  the  exterior  will  be  found  in  previous  relume 
of  the  Builder. 
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charged  with  the  mission  of  promoting  the  study 
of  this  important  science. 

Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  “ Manual  of  Practical 
Hygiene,”  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  as  others 
had  done  before  him,  “ that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  cottages  are  unfit  for  human 
beings.  In  many  of  our  towns  the  cupidity  of 
builders  runs  up  houses  of  the  most  miserable 
structure,  for  which  there  is,  unhappily,  no  lack 
of  applicants  ; or  masters  oblige  their  men  to 
work  in  rooms  or  to  follow  plans  which  are  most 
detrimental  to  health.” 

As  an  illustratian  of  the'  good  that  would 
accrue  from  a better  national  sanitary  condition, 
the  army,  which  is  regulated]  by  the  State,  is 
referred  to  in  the  same  work  as  affording  un- 
mistakable evidence  that,  whereas  “ nothing  is 
so  costly  as  disease,  nothing  is  so  remunerative 
as  the  outlay  which  augments  health.”  It  is 
well  understood,  however,  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  State  can  hardly  interfere  with  effect, 
and  that  the  growth  of  sanitary  knowledge  and 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  can  alone  cure  the 
evils  incident  to  our  imperfect  civilisation. 

Whether  disease  will  ever  disappear  alto- 
gether we  need  not  here  inquire,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  the  following  expression  of 
opinion  by  Dr.  Parkes : — “ In  the  midst  of  all 
our  weaknesses,  and  all  our  many  errors,  we  are 
certainly  gaining  knowledge,  and  that  know- 
ledge tells  us,  in  no  doubtful  terms,  that  the  fate 
of  man  is  in  his  own  hands.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  we  can  even  now  literally  choose  be- 
tween health  and  disease  ; not,  perhaps,  always 
individually,  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers  may  be 
visited  upon  us,  or  the  customs  of  our  life  and 
the  chains  of  our  civilisation  and  social  customs 
may  gall  us,  or  even  our  fellow-men  may  deny 
us  health,  or  the  knowledge  which  leads  to 
health  ; but,  as  a race,  man  holds  his  own 
destiny,  and  can  choose  between  good  and  evil ; 
and  as  time  unrolls  the  scheme  of  the  world,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  choice  will  be 
for  good.” 

In  order  to  bring  about  such  a consummation 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  public  to  give  its  sup- 
port in  no  ungrudging  spirit  to  the  new  insti- 
tution. Although  as  yet  unprovided  with  an 
independent  building,  it  already  includes  a valu- 
able collection  of  articles  and  books  relating 
to  every  branch  of  hygiene,  and  occupies  an 
area  of  4,000  Bquare  feet  in  rooms  generously 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  committee  by  the 
Ccuncil  of  University  College. 

The  collection  comprises  plans  and  other 
drawings  of  important  public  works  in  con- 
nexion with  architecture  and  engineering,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Thames  Embankment  and 
the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  system  of 
drainage];  many  of  the  sanitary  appliances  now 
made  in  connexion  with  drainage,  ventilation, 
warming,  and  lighting  ; specimens  of  furnishing 
on  hygienic  principles;  the  nucleus  of  an  ex- 
tensive food  collection;  and  appliances  designed 
for  the  protection  of  life  from  accidents  and 
diseases  to  which  those  following  dangerous 
employments  are  liable. 

The  executive  committee,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  museum,  and  to 
whom  much  credit  is  due  for  having  brought  it 
to  this  state  of  forwardness,  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  Sir  W.  Jenner,  Bart.,  M.D 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.;  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.D.  • 
Prof.  J.  E.  Erichsen,  F.R.S.  ; Rogers  Field’ 
M.  Inst.  C.E. ; Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S. ; Professor 
G.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  C.E. ; Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr.  J.  N.  Radcliffe;  Prof. 
Sydney  Ringer,  M.D. ; J.  C.  Steele,  M.D. ; 
Professor  A.  W.  Williamson,  F.R.S. ; Professor 
Berkeley  Hill;  W.  R.  Gowers,  M.D. ; and 
G.  Y.  Poore,  M.D. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that  many  of 
our  most  eminent  public  men  and  women  have 
given  their  support  to  the  committee,  and  that 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  expressed  her 
approval  of  the  work  by  a contribution  of  50 1. 
to  the  funds  of  the  Museum.  Several  of  the 
learned  societies  have  given  their  support,  and 
valuable  contributions  have  been  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Brussels  Mr  T 
Twining,  the  liberal  founder  of  the  Economic 
Museum  at  Twickenham,  has  been  most  active 
in  assisting  the  committee. 

The  Museum,  with  Mr.  Mark  Judge  for  curator 
is  to  be  open  free  to  the  public  on  Tuesdays’ 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  so  as  to  enable  as 
many  as  can  do  so  to  visit  it,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  attendance  at  its  inauguration 
will  be  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  future 
development. 


ROADS  AND  ROADWAYS* 

Town  Roads  or  Streets. — In  dealing  with  town 
roads  or  streets,  the  circumstances  differed 
widely  from  those  which  had  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  respect  of  country  roads.  In  forming 
the  surface  of  a new  street,  the  ratepayers 
looked  to  the  following  points,  viz. : — 1,  cost  of 
construction ; 2,  cost  of  maintenance  ; 3,  clean- 
liness; 4,  noiselessness ; 5,  facility  with  which 
gas  or  water  pipes  could  be  got  at  for  repair  or 
renewal ; and,  6,  healthiness.  The  proprietors 
of  horses,  carts,  and  carriages  aimed  at  a pave- 
ment with  (1)  easy  traction ; (2)  safety  and 
freedom  from  slipperiness ; (3)  comfort  in  tra- 
velling without  jolting,  which  would  destroy 
springs  and  wheel-tires ; and  (4)  a surface 
which  would  not  be  unduly  destructive  of  horses’ 
shoes  and  hoofs.  To  some  extent  these  two  sets 
of  interests  might  appear  to  be  in  conflict ; but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  many  ratepayers 
were  also  owners  of  horses,  and  as  the  trade  of 
a town  was  so  largely  dependent  on  the  facili- 
ties afforded  for  the  carriage  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers, it  was  better  to  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  meet  all  requirements.  The  great 
enemies  of  the  town  surveyor  were  the  gas  and 
water  companies,  with  their  powers  to  open 
streets.  In  town  streets  it  was  even  more  im- 
portant than  in  country  roads  to  have  a good 
foundation  for  the  road-surface,  as  the  very 
best  and  costliest  system  of  road-surface  would 
fail  unless  the  substructure  were  firm.  In  small 
towns,  and  in  the  less  busy  streets  of  large 
towns,  macadamised  roads  were  common.  They 
were  not,  however,  suitable  for  streets  with 
much  traffic,  on  account  of  the  cost  and  fre- 
quency of  repairs,  and  the  great  expense  of 
scavenging.  The  “ core  ” or  foundation  of  the 
road-surface  should  be  (especially  when  heavy 
rollers  were  used)  of  such  a character  that  the 
small  stones  of  the  macadam  might  bed  into  it. 
If  the  foundation  was  too  hard  to  allowof  that,  the 
passage  of  the  roller  would  form  a kind  of  wave 
in  front,  and  the  process  would  resemble  that  of 
rolling  out  pastry  with  a rolling-pin.  Concrete  in 
cement  which  would  rapidly  set  and  become  hard 
in  a short  time  was,  therefore,  objectionable, 
although  it  was  used,  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John 
M‘Neil,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Telford, 
at  Higbgate  Archway  in  1829,  when  Roman 
cement  was  laid  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
cement  to  eight  of  stones  and  sand.  In  London 
and  the  suburbs  the  “ core  ” was  generally 
made  of  brickbats  and  other  hard  materials  or 
rubbish.  Burnt  ballast  was  also  extensively 
used,  but  unless  very  well  burnt  it  would,  after 
a time,  resolve  itself  into  mud.  The  core, 
which  should  be  consolidated  by  rolling,  and  be 
not  less  than  6 in.  thick,  was  covered  with 
the  broken  stone,  put  on  in  thin  layers  (one 
stone  deep),  the  roller  or  traffic  passing  over 
each  layer ; this  was  continued  until  the  metal- 
ling was  6 in.  deep.  In  this  way  the  road  was 
made  solid  during  construction,  and  the 
mucadam  was  so  bound  together  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  mosaic  work.  Between  each  layer  clean 
gravel  or  hoggin  was  spread  in  small  quantities, 
and  the  surface  was  kept  well  watered.  The 
gravel  tended  to  fill  up  any  interstices  which 
might  exist  between  the  broken  stones.  In 
London,  the  metalling  employed  was  frequently 
larger  than  that  requisite  for  making  a good 
road.  A ring  2^  in.  in  diameter  was  the 
maximum  size  through  which  the  metalling 
should  pass,  and  in  reality,  a ring  2 in.  in 
diameter  was  large  enough.  The  stones  should 
not  only  be  angular,  but  as  nearly  as  possible 
cubical,  and  uniform  in  size.  Some  authorities, 
however,  argued  that  when  rollers  were  used, 
large  stones  were  preferable,  but  the  heavy 
rollers  so  often  used,  instead  of  pressing  the 
materials  into  place,  crushed  the  stones  and 
disturbed  the  foundations  and  surface.  It  was 
better  to  roll  the  surface  with  a light  roller 
frequently  than  to  use  a heavy  roller  less 
frequently.  Five  tons  were  quite  sufficient  for 
the  weight  of  a roller,  for  if  it  were  of  greater 
weight,  not  only  was  the  road  disturbed,  but 
the  gas  and  water  mains  were  liable  to  be 
injured.  The  broken  stone  used  in  London 
(except  in  some  bye  and  suburban  streets  where 
flints  were  used)  came  from  Aberdeen  or 
Guernsey,  the  price  per  cubic  yard  being  about 

* Abstract  of  a paper  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Willcocks,  C.E., 
read  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 
(See  p.  691,  ante.) 


16s.,  delivered.  The  cost  of  formingn 
road  with  such  stone  was  : — 

Per  Supeu 

Excavation,  1 ft  6 in.  deep . I 

Core  of  brick-bats  and  rubbish,  12  in.  deep...  ,| 
Guernsey  granite,  6 in.  thick,  including  j 
spreading,  rolling,  watering,  and  hoggin..,  1 

Total I 

The  cost  of  covering  a road  with  a coa\ 
Guernsey  granite,  including  picking,  ,i 
watering,  and  hoggin,  was  Is.  2d.  pe> 
super.  The  cost  of  repairs  to  macadtj 
streets  in  large  towns  was  necessarily  ] 
Mr.  Jacques,  the  surveyor  for  the  St.  Y 
and  Strand  districts,  informed  the  authc; 
the  road  at  Charing-cross,  below  King  Ch 
statue,  where  there  was  a steep  incline,  c 
maintenance  when  macadamised  (it  wai 
paved)  as  much  as  5s.  per  square  ya; 
annum,  without  scavenging.  Streets  s 
Parliament- street  cost  for  maintenances: 
macadamised,  from  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  : 
yard  per  annum.  The  smaller  streets  wit: 
traffic  cost  about  6d.  or  less  per  square  yt  i 
annum . 

Stone  Paving. — Paving  with  stone  wi 
most  ancient  system  of  forming  a road  su 
Although  the  most  expensive  to  lay  do| 
lasted  longer  than  any  other  kind  of  rc< 
that,  in  the  long  run,  it  became  the  chc 
pavement  (asphalte,  perhaps,  excepted)<t 
the  noise,  accumulation  of  dirt,  and  wer 
tear  to  carriages  and  horses,  were  seriousui 
backs.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  af 
a safe  foothold,  but  the  joints  betweel 
stones,  harbouring  mud,  rendered  it  slippr* 
certain  occasions,  and  expensive  to  keep  •! 
When  each  individual  stone  presented  a 
surface,  a horse  had  no  chance  to  recover 
should  it  slip  or  slide  ; hence  the  width  of  :i 
should  be  diminished  to  4 in.  Formers 
stones  were  large,  and  but  little  attentid 
given  to  this  point.  The  setts  were  neveri 
than  9 in.  deep,  and  that  only  where  the  u 
was  very  heavy,  as  in  the  City  of  Londoi 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis  the  depth  l 
setts  was  usually  7 in.,  and  the  width  i 
except  at  crossings,  where  the  width  ci 
setts  was  4 io.  The  length  of  the  setts  k< 
not  exceed  12  in.  (the  average  length  was;' 
10  in.),  otherwise  they  rvere  liable  to  tilti. 
the  weight  was  on  one  end  only.  Stoned 
cube  were  often  put  down  in  streets  of  lip 
non-continuous  traffic  or  in  courts,  and  in 
cases  they  made  a very  neat  and  sun 
surface.  In  large  towns  the  setts  shorn 
durable  granite  or  trap,  but  in  small  prov 
towns  local  stone  (such  as  limestone  or 
stone)  might  be  U9ed.  Colonel  Haywood, : 
report  in  1871  to  the  Commissioners  of  S 
for  the  City  of  London,  says  : — 

“For  public  convenience,  the  hardest,  most  durab:! 
therefore  the  most  economical  grauites  are  not  empi 
From  time  to  time,  indeed,  hard  granites  and  other  u 
have  been  tried,  but  have  iuvariably  caused  so  mu«L 
satisfaction  that  they  had  to  be  removed  before  tb< 
been  down  many  years,  and  the  grey  or  blue  granitei: 
Aberdeen,  or  those  of  similar  character,  have  alnu  j 
clusively  been  used  in  the  City  as  meeting  the  gf 
exigencies  of  the  traffic.” 

The  foundation  for  stone  paving  should  be  1. 
prepared.  The  ground,  after  being  rencr. 
hard  by  rolling  or  punning,  should  be  covl 
with  lias  lime  or  cement  concrete,  or  wi 
hard  core  from  6 in.  to  12  in.  thick.  The  pa< 
stones  should  be  evenly  bedded  on  a layc 
sand  about  2 in.  thick,  spread  over  the  cont" 
or  core.  The  stones  should  be  laid  in  regn 
straight,  and  properly-bonded  courses,  free  M 
protuberances  on  the  surface,  and  well  ram? 
to  form  an  even  surface.  The  joints  betot 
the  setts,  which  were  close,  were  grouted  ip 
lias  lime  to  make  the  surface  solid  and: 
pervious  to  water,  after  which  the  whole  sur  * 
was  coated  with  fine  hoggin,  when  the  vi* 
was  complete.  In  Manchester,  Hull,  and  o<. 
northern  towns,  the  joints  were  filled  in  v 
artificial  asphalte.  The  prices  for  paving  va;t 
with  the  area  and  the  locality,  but  in  Lor  ” 
they  were 

Per  Super.  Yardi' 
Setts  Set 

9 in.  by  3 in.  7 in.  by 
s.  d,  fl- 

Granite  pitching  delivered  on 

site,  but  not  laid 17  0 11 

Setting  the  same,  including  sand  1 0 1 

Grouting,  including  coat  of  lime  *?!] 

and  labour  0 5 0 

Tvta/s 18  11  16 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  cost 
excavation  nor  the  concrete  foundation.  Ft 
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;s  per  square  yard  must  be  added  to  the 
prices  for  setts  specially  dressed  for 
gs.  With  a good  foundation,  and  stones 
orm  depth,  paying  in  a street  of  ordinary 
would  last  quite  ten  years  without  repairs, 
the  end  of  that  period  the  stones  could 
m up,  re-dressed,  and  re-laid.  The  total 
a pavement  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
after  which  the  stones  could  be  used  for 
with  less  traffic,  or  broken  up  for 
im.  The  paving  in  the  Edgware-road 
sen  down  about  twenty  years,  and  was 
i|  a very  fair  condition. 


Estimate  for  Repairs. 

Per  Super.  Yard, 
s.  d. 

ing  up  old  pitching,  dressing,  and  re- 


nting, including  iime  and  labour  0 4 

Total 4 4 


ing  up  and  relaying  paving,  ■without 
■easing,  but  including  grouting  2 0 


.lly,  it  might  be  said  that  a granite  pave- 
l the  metropolis,  well  laid  on  a good  con- 
ioundation,  would  last,  with  occasional 
, upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  at  a cost 
ratepayers  of  only  about  10£d.  per  square 
er  annum,  including  in  that  annual  cost 
t of  a new  pavement  and  its  maintenance. 
- described  in  detail  the  method  adopted 
) Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the 
of  new  streets  constructed  under  its 
tendence,  the  author  proceeded  to  give 
of  the  method  of  paving  pursued  in 
ister,  Warrington,  Hull,  and  Exeter. 
alte. — The  Yal  de  Travers  Asphalte  Com- 
whose  material  was  described  by  the 
as  the  best  in  the  market,  were  still  lay- 
m their  rock  asphalte  extensively  in  the 
f London.  Yal  de  Travers  compressed 
e paving  was  first  tried  in  London  in 
needle-street,  in  1869  ; it  had  never  been 
and  had  had  but  few  repairs,  but  it  was 
good  condition.  Good  asphalte  became 
after  having  been  laid  for  a time,  the 
of  the  traffic  on  the  surface  compressing 
mponent  parts  of  the  material.  The 
wear  of  the  surface  was  comparatively 
and  was  so  regular  and  uniform  that 
ii  and  holes  rarely  occurred  if  the  material 
ion  a good  foundation.  Asphalte  paving 
Splicable  to  provincial  towns  as  well  as  to 
lities,  for  Mr.  Cobb,  in  his  report  to  the 
S'  Commissioners  for  the  town  of  Cam- 
'i  in  1878,  says, — “ With  our  light  traffic, 
ms  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  a 
lily-laid  asphalte  road  in  Cambridge  would 
B-lf  a century,  and  that  with  but  little 
jr  Asphalte  was  the  road  surface  which 
[‘early  approximated  to  the  ideal  road  of 
lirdner,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
i flat  street  it  was  theoretically  the 
tperfect  roadway,  as  the  friction  to 
;es  was  very  slight.  It  certainly  had 
Isad  vantage  of  not  affording  a secure 
’id  for  horses  during  damp  weather,  but 
feborses  happened  to  fall  there  was  less 
i • of  their  receiving  injury  than  on  stone 
rig  or  macadam.  But,  however  excellent 
iite  paving  was  for  a level  street,  it  could 
^recommended  for  steep  gradients.  Colonel 
|)od  gave  1 in  60  as  the  limit.  Of  all  pave- 
asphalte  was  the  most  easily  cleaned,  and 
iJtjj  increased  in  proportion  to  its  cleanli- 
j!  Freedom  from  dust  was  another  of  its 
riiages,  and  that  alone  was  a great  boon  to 
men.  The  noise  of  traffic  on  asphalte  was 
1 an  that  on  stone,  but  it  was  greater  than 
bn  wood,  on  account  of  the  clatter  of  the 
hoofs.  Asphalte  made,  without  excep- 
ne  best  of  footways ; it  was  smooth,  clean, 
Peasant  to  walk  on.  Asphalte,  however, 
not  be  laid  in  wet  weather ; but  it  was 
: for  traffic  a few  hours  after  being  laid 
In  opening  trenches  for  gas  or  water 

■ in  an  asphalte  roadway  a smaller  amount 
' face  was  disturbed  than  in  any  other  sys- 

pavement.  Asphalte  being  impervious, 
' ter  could  accumulate  and  cause  unhealthy 
less.  . Asphalte  as  laid  down  comprised 
firarieties,  the  “ compressed,”  and  the 
d”  or  “ mastic.”  In  the  former  case  the 
: ^ ro°k  was  ground  to  powder,  then  heated, 
cess  of  water  it  contained  being  driven  off, 
vhich  the  dry  powder  was  loaded  into  carts 

■ lovers  and  brought  upon  the  work.  Then, 
it  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  ingredients, 
^spread  upon  a cement  concrete  foundation 
1 j in.  to  9 in.  deep,  according  to  the  traffic 
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of  the  street.  It  was  then,  whilst  in  a heated 
state,  strongly  compressed  into  its  place  with 
hot  irons  into  a homogeneous  mass,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  original  rock  was  reconstructed.  The 
thickness  of  the  asphalte  surface  when  finished 
varied  from  If  in.  to  2\ in.  The  Yal  de  Travers 
Company  laid  their  compressed  asphaltein  Cheap- 
side  and  the  Poultry,  2*  in.  thick  for  16s.  3d.  per 
square  yard  ; in  Gracechurch-street,  2J-  in.  thick 
for  15s.  3d.  per  square  yard ; and  in  Wood-street, 

2 in.  thick  for  14s.  3d.  per  square  yard.  These 
prices  did  not  include  the  cost  of  excavation 
and  concrete  foundation,  but  related  to  the 
asphalte  surface  only.  The  company  undertook 
to  restore  the  roadway  over  openings  for  gas 
and  water  mains,  or  for  other  purposes,  at 
5s.  9d.  per  square  yard,  including  making  good 
the  foundation.  The  company  also  guaranteed 
to  maintain  the  carriageway  of  Cheapside  and 
the  Poultry  at  Is.  6d.  per  square  yard,  Grace- , 
church-street  at  Is.,  and  Wood-street  at  9d.  per 
square  yard  per  annum  for  fifteen  years,  and 
for  the  first  two  years  free  of  cost.  The  com- 
pressed asphalte  was  the  only  asphalte  that 
could  be  recommended  for  carriageways ; but 
the  liquid  or  mastic  might  be  used  in  courts  or 
for  footways.  In  laying  the  former,  little  or  no 
odour  was  noticeable ; but  in  laying  the  latter, 
which  had  to  be  prepared  on  the  spot  in  caul- 
drons, a very  unpleasant  odour  was  perceptible. 
In  the  execution  of  a pavement  with  the  liquid 
or  mastic  asphalte,  the  rock  was  in  the  first 
place  ground  to  powder,  then  brought  to  the 
scene  of  operations,  and  placed  in  cauldrons, 
together  with  a small  percentage  of  bitumen  as 
a flux.  On  the  application  of  heat,  the  mixture 
became  semi-liquid,  when  from  40  to  60  per 
cent,  of  sandy  grit  was  added.  The  composi- 
tion, after  being  thoroughly  mixed,  was  spread 
over  the  concrete  foundation  in  one  layer,  vary- 
ing from  1 in.  to  1^  in.  in  thickness. 

Wood  Paving. — Mr.  G.  M.  Yan  Nort,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  New  York,  in  answer 
to  a request  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
the  City  of  London,  says,  in  a letter  dated 
February  10,  1873, — “ My  experience  is  that  in 
thoroughfares  subjected  to  heavy  traffic,  the 
best  of  wooden  pavements  is  useless.”  He  also 
stated  that  the  life  of  a wooden  pavement  was 
not  above  five  years.  But  since  that  opinion  was 
given  it  had  been  proved  that  the  life  of  a wooden 
payment  could  be  considerably  lengthened,  owing 
to  improvements  in  the  formation  of  the  founda- 
tion, and  to  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  sizes 
of  the  blocks  and  the  system  of  laying.  Wood- 
paving should  be  laid  in  streets  with  a moderate 
traffic  and  plenty  of  sun  and  air;  in  confined 
spaces,  such  as  courts,  it  soon  rotted,  and  be- 
came a source  of  much  unhealthiness.  The 
blocks  should  be  laid  on  a firm  foundation,  such 
as  cement  or  lias  lime  concrete  from  6 in.  to 
12  in.  deep,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  surface 
should  be  rendered  impervious  to  water.  When 
the  substratum  was  wet  the  pavement  was  sub- 
jected to  rapid  decay.  Most  of  the  patentees  of 
wood  pavements  claimed  that  the  elasticity  of 
such  road  surfaces  was  a great  advantage,  but 
elasticity  was,  except  within  certain  limits,  a 
questionable  quality.  The  wood  should  present 
a perfectly  solid  and  rigid  surface.  Fir  was  the 
wood  chiefly  employed  for  paving,  the  harder 
woods  becoming  dangerous  on  being  worn  smooth. 
Colonel  Haywood,  in  one  of  his  reports,  attri- 
buted the  numerous  accidents  to  horses  on  the 
ligno-mineral  pavement  to  the  use  of  beech 
mineralised.  The  best  size  for  the  wood 
blocks  was  3 in.  wide,  9 in.  long,  and  from 
5 in.  to  7 in.  deep.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
they  were  cut  from  the  parts  nearest  the  heart 
of  the  tree.  Although  wood  absorbed  water,  its 
powers  of  absorption  did  not  affect  the  travel- 
ling over  it,  provided  the  surface  were  kept 
clean.  Wood  pavement  in  itself  was  not  slip- 
pery, but  was  rendered  so  by  the  accumulation 
of  dirt.  Wood,  next  to  Macadam,  was  the  safest 
of  all  pavements.  Should  a horse  slip  he  had 
a chance  of  immediately  recovering  himself. 
Some  alarmists  had  asked  whether  wood  pave- 
ments would  not  cause  fires  to  spread  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  another.  The  author  an- 
swered the  question  with  a most  emphatic 
negative.  Much  of  the  wood  paving  hitherto 
laid  down  possessed  the  objectionable  feature 
of  having  a space  left  between  the  butt-ends  of 
each  block  and  between  the  rows  of  blocks,  ex- 
tending in  some  instances  to  as  much  as  1 in. 
in  width.  The  edges  of  each  block  were  thus 
exposed  to  the  pressing  and  concussive  action 
of  the  traffic,  the  latter  action  constantly  in- 
creasing in  its  violence  as  the  edges  became 
more  and  more  worn,  until  the  whole  structure 


was  weakened  in  its  compactness,  and  each 
individual  block  required  renewal.  By  reason 
chiefly  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  edges  and 
the  vibration  thus  engendered,  the  life  of  a 
wooden  pavement,  even  when  the  best  quality 
of  wood  was  used,  was  considerably  shortened, 
and  during  its  short  life  it  required  frequent 
repairs.  Another  great  objection  to  the  spaces 
between  the  blocks  was  that  they  harboured  to 
a great  degree  the  droppings  of  horses,  the  slime 
from  which,  when  acted  upon  by  the  rain  or 
watering,  tended  to  produce  slipperiness  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  existence  of  the  spaces 
tended  to  reduce  it.  The  component  parts  of 
such  a wood  pavement  were  bound  together 
either  by  a process  of  what  might  be  termed 
caulking  with  a naturally  disintegrating  com- 
pound of  washed  gravel  and  pitch,  or  by  sand 
grouting,  or  by  cement  run  in  between  the 
joints.  By  reason  of  the  vibration  caused  by 
these  joints  not  being  close,  the  binding  sub- 
stances were  worked  up  to  the  surface,  and 
being  mixed  up  with  the  mud,  re-entered 
the  Beams  or  joints.  The  water  from  the 
street  was  thus  permitted  to  find  its  way  to 
the  foundation,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  locality.  These  observations, 
of  course,  did  not  apply  to  those  systems  of 
wood  paving  which  were  filled  with  a substance 
of  equal  hardness  and  durability  with  the  wood. 
It  had  been  found  necessary,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  Blipperiness  of  many  wood  pavements, 
to  strew  sand  or  gravel  over  the  surface,  thereby 
increasing  the  dust  and  mud,  involving  expense, 
and  causing  the  surface  of  the  pavement  to  be 
ground  away.  The  question  had  been  raised 
whether  wood  paving  was  injurious  to  health. 
By  some  it  had  been  maintained  that,  con- 
sidering the  climate,  if  all  London  roadways 
were  paved  with  wood,  marsh  fever  or  ague 
would  become  prevalent.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  a certain  amount  of  dampness  was  retained 
by  wood,  but  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  such 
results  would  follow  as  those  referred  to.  Wood 
pavement  should,  of  course,  be  well  cleansed, 
for  otherwise  it  would  retain  all  sorts  of  organic 
filth.  The  point  was  referred  to  in  Colonel 
Haywood’s  Report  (1874)  when  speaking  of 
cabstands  paved  with  wood.  No  fear  of  un- 
healthiness need  be  entertained  if  the  subsoil 
were  rendered  dry  by  an  impervious  coating. 
The  author,  in  conclusion,  described  in  detail 
the  processes  of  the  Improved  Wood  Paving 
Company,  Croskey’s  close-jointed  wood  pave- 
ment, Shiel’s  composite  block  paving,  the 
asphaltic  wood  pavement,  Messrs.  J.  Mowlem  & 
Co.’s  pavement,  Prosser’s  wood  pavement,  and 
Henson’s  patent  wood  pavement. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  the 
President  (Mr.  T.  Oliver)  delivered  his  retiring 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : — It 
would  seem  almost  remiss  in  me  were  I not  to 
refer  to  the  commercial  crisis  through  which  we 
are  passing.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves, 
as  architects,  upon  having  been  so  long  in  feel- 
ing its  more  serious  effects,  and  we  may  fairly 
indulge  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  amongst  the 
foremost  to  participate  in  the  beneficial  results 
of  a revival.  But  what  may  we  expect  will  be 
the  influence  of  this  crisis  upon  architecture 
and  upon  ourselves  ? Architecture,  as  an  art, 
may  not  be  greatly  affected  by  it,  although 
revolutioas,  whether  in  forms  of  government,  or 
in  religious,  political,  or  social  developments, 
record  themselves  more  permanently  in  art, 
such  as  in  architecture,  poetry,  and  music,  than 
in  any  other  manner.  But  we  ourselves  may 
insensibly  become  influenced.  Our  loyalty  to 
our  profession  and  to  the  public  may  be 
weakened  ; our  gentlemanly  etiquette,  amongst 
ourselves  more  especially,  may  become  impaired  ; 
and  the  evil  spirit  of  fierce  competition  may 
take  possession  of  us,  causing  us  to  be  seven- 
fold more  reckless  than  some  seem  to  be  at  pre- 
sent. Already  may  be  observod  the  withdrawal 
of  large  individual  capitalists  from  extensive 
building  operations  ; this,  however,  by  reducing 
building  prices,  will  open  the  door  to  those 
whose  united  mites  rear  churches,  chapels,  hos- 
pitals, and  the  like.  Sanitary  reform  in  lar  ge 
country  districts  will  be  deferred,  and  the 
labourer’s  cottage  will  remain  unbuilt.  But 
what  is  withheld  in  one  way  will,  to  some 
extent  be  distributed  in  another ; and  by  this 
give-and-take  principle  we  may  fairly  conclude 
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that  business  will  again  right  itself  satis- 
factorily. Religion  and  architecture  have 
always  gone  hand  in  hand.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
said  that  architecture  is  the  handmaid  of  religion. 
It  is  not  with  any  degree  of  regret  that  I per- 
ceive in  the  “ new  departure  ” from  the  Gothic 
of  Pugin  and  Scott  the  sign  of  an  active  living 
art ; for  just  a3  it  was  considered  perfect  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  it  passed  away,  so  is  it 
now.  Shall  it  be  superseded  by  Perpendicular 
Gothic,  Romanesque,  or  the  Italian  Renaissance  ? 
All  architecture  has  been  engrafted.  As  stone 
took  the  place  of  wood,  and  the  rock-cut  temples 
the  place  of  dismal  caves,  imperceptibly  archi- 
tecture reared  its  inexplicable  and  beautiful 
forms,  first  upon  one  civilisation  and  religion, 
then  upon  another,  until  it  culminated  in  Chris- 
tian Italian  and  Mediaeval  Gothic.  Those  im- 
bued with  the  like  spirit  that  inspired  our 
predecessors,  may  select  and  combine,  and  in  so 
doing  produce  a new  and  harmonious  style  of 
architecture  more  particnlirly  adapted  to  our 
age  and  to  our  wants.  During  the  twenty-two 
years  of  our  official  existence  as  a society,  we 
have  only  had  occasion  to  approach  the  corpora- 
tion of  Newcastle  on  two  instances, — one  in 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  subor- 
dinate officials  acting  surreptitiously  as  private 
architects,  and  afterwards  reporting  upon  and 
passing  their  own  plans ; and  latterly  upon  the 
important  principle  involved  in  the  substitution 
of  engineers  in  the  place  of  architects  to  design 
and  carry  out  the  large  public  works  required 
by  the  municipality.  As  a matter  of  principle 
I do  think  that  engineers  should  not  be  required 
by  public  bodies  to  perform  the  work  of  archi- 
tects. It  is  unbecoming  the  high  dignity  of  any 
municipality  to  advertise  for  a “ Borough  En- 
gineer and  Town  Surveyor,”  and  to  afterwards 
transfer  to  him  the  whole  of  the  town’s  public 
architecture,  leaving  all  the  other  engineering 
and  surveying  officials  just  as  they  were,  save 
in  responsibility  and  a knowledge  of  their  re- 
spective duties.  The  corporation  of  Newcastle 
have  hitherto  been  considered  the  patrons  and 
conservators  of  architecture.  During  the  eleven 
years  that  I had  the  honour  of  representing  at 
their  councils  that  far-famed  ward,  East  All 
Saints,  the  fostering  hand  of  the  coi’poration  was 
seen  and  felt  on  all  occasions ; and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  what  it  was,  I may  mention  a circum- 
stance that  occurred  a few  years  ago,  when, 
after  being  successful  in  obtaining  from  the 
Corporation  of  Derby  a premium  for  designs  for 
new  buildings,  I was  asked  point-blank  by  a 
former  resident  of  Newcastle,  who  happened  to 
be  a member  of  that  body  at  that  time,  “ Are 
your  Corporation  as  particular  as  they  once 
were  about  the  architecture  of  Newcastle  ?”  If 
I were  asked  such  a question  now,  what  should 
I have  to  say  ? Could  I answer  it  ? It  is  obvious 
that  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to 
correct  this  irregular  mode  of  conducting  the 
public  business  of  this  truly  architectural  town, 
— for  if  we  have  not  architecture  to  boast  of, 
what  have  we  ? — and  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
begin  is  to  demonstrate  the  practical  disadvan- 
tage and  ultimate  costliness  of  the  system  to 
the  public,  who  have  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands ; or  under  the  present  morbid  and  ab- 
normal influences,  architecture  may  be  reduced 
to  mere  building,  and  architects  to  mere 
draughtsmen.  I cannot  allow  this  opportunity 
to  pass  without  drawing  your  attention  to  a 
letter,  dated  so  late  as  June  2,  1879,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  local  papers,  wherein 
the  writer  says  that  the  designs  prepared  by 
the  engineer  cost  the  ratepayers  nothing.  If 
this  be  satire,  it  may  do;  but  surely  no  one,  in 
view  of  present  events,  could  be  so  naive  as  to 
suppose  the  writer  was  in  earnest.  Mr.  Oliver 
then  referred  at  some  length  to  the  question  of 
the  Free  Library  and  the  Weavers’  Tower;  and 
on  the  subject  of  plans  he  said  if  the  matter 
had  been  put  to  competition,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  they  might  have  had  a design 
worthy  of  an  architectural  town  like  Newcastle. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  he  continued,  that  if  the 
Carliol  Tower  should  be  removed,  the  ridiculous 
ideas  of  transferring  it  or  recording  it  by  marble 
mosaics,  or  engraving  a plate  like  a coffin-Dlate, 
will  be  abandoned.  If  it  must  go,  let  it  go,  and 
bury  the  bad  feeling  along  with  it.  But  if  it 
could  be  saved,  by  all  meaus  let  it  be  done. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  paper. 

The  hon.  sec.  (Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn)  then  read 
the  annual  report,  and  also  the  financial  state- 
ment, showing  a balance  in  hand.  The  report 
and  statement  were  adopted,  and  the  following 
officials  were  elected President,  Mr.  Oliver- 


vice-president,  Mr.  Oswald ; hon.  treasurer, 
Mr.  Newcombe  ; hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Dunn;  and  hon. 
solicitor,  Mr.  Hodge. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

A meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  last 
week  within  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Wm.  MacLean, 
the  secretary,  St.  Vincent-street.  The  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  took  place.  The  competition  was 
open  to  draughtsmen  and  pupils  in  the  office  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  and  other  archi- 
tects in  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland.  The 
Institute  had  offered  a gold  medal  for  the  be3t 
design  for  a library  and  reading-room  suited  for 
a small  town.  The  president  also  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  series  of  drawings  illustrating 
the  portico  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  with ' 
details.  For  the  Institute  prize  nine  sets  were  j 
submitted.  The  president  stated  that  the  com-  i 
mittee  appointed  to  award  the  prizes  reported 
their  opinion  that  the  drawings  given  in  for 

: prize  were  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  ; 

justify  the  medal  being  awarded,  but  in  order  ! 
to  mark  their  sense  of  the  measure  of  labour  ] 
and  care  shown,  it  was  agreed  to  give  a reward 
in  books  to  the  author  of  the  best  design. 
With  l-egard  to  the  president's  prize,  four  sets 
were  submitted,  viz.  : — A Whitford  Anderson, 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  James  Salmon  & Son, 
I.A. ; Wm.  Holmes  Howie,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
James  Boucher,  I.A. ; B.  F.  Simpson,  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Wm.  Landless,  I.A. ; Jas.  Wilson, 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  D.  M'Kissack  & W.  G. 
Rowan,  architects.  The  prize  in  the  competition 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Wilson.  The  book 
given  was  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Architec- 
ture.” Mr.  John  Honeymau  adverted  to  a 
matter  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Council  about  a year  ago,  namely,  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a more  intimate  connexion 
between  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects and  provincial  societies.  He  said  he  had 
no  doubt  that  this  subject  would  soon  be  taken 
up  in  earnest  by  the  Institute;  and  as  he,  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  might 
be  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  he  was  auxious  to  get 
some  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Glasgow.  He  then  explained  the  nature 
of  the  suggestions  which  had  already  been  made. 

The  President  (Air.  Campbell  Douglas),  Messrs. 
Baird,  Mr.  James  Thomson  (St.  Vincent- street), 
Mr.  H.  M'Lure,  and  others  having  spoken 
generally  in  favour  of  promoting  the  unity  of 
the  profession,  it  was  resolved  that  when  the 
Royal  Institute  submit  definite  proposals  the 
Glasgow  Institute  will  give  them  their  most 
favourable  consideration.  Before  separating,  the 
President  called  attention  to  the  result  of  the 
Greenock  Corporation  inviting  competition  plans 
for  their  new  municipal  offices  at  less  than  the 
ordinary  rate  of  architects’ commission,  and  even 
less  than  they  paid  for  some  of  their  School 
Board  work.  The  result,  however,  is  that  not 
half  of  the  applicants  for  particulars  sent  in 
designs,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  these  appa- 
rently came  from  young  and  inexperienced  men, 
aud  not  from  the  class  from  whom  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  get  designs. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE 
SOUTH-WEST  ANGLE  OF  THE  DUCAL 
PALACE,  VENICE. 

The  following  communication  from  Venice 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

This  large  Gothic  palace,  whose  construction, 
was  begun  in  1309  and  finished  about  1500,  is  by 
its  architecture,  by  the  pictures  it  contains,  and 
by  the  history  of  the  Great  Republic  written  on 
its  walls,  the  most  interesting  building  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  described  its  fa9ade  and 
capitals  with  touching  eloquence,  especially  that 
of  the  fig-tree  or  south-west  angle,  representing 
the  planets,  the  zodiacal  signs,  and  the  creation 
of  man. 

This  angle  was  threatened  by  inevitable  ruin, 
caused  principally  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron 
bars  inserted  in  the  Istrian  stone  of  the  capitals 
and  arches,  which  were  found  all  broken,  and 
even  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  material  itself 
(the  mortar,  for  instance,  was  still  found  fit  to 
mix,  though  it  had  been  employed  some  five 
centuries  ago).  All  these  causes, — the  inclina- 
tion suffered  by  the  columns,  the  slide  of  the 
voussoirs  of  the  arcades, — required  the  demoli- 
tion of  all  the  parts  of  the  angle,  from  the  capital 
of  the  upper  story  to  the  foundation  (about 


12  metres  high),  comprehending  the  two  a rf 
pressing  on  the  large  capital.  Except  the  up 
of  the  upper  story  and  the  group  of  AdaA 
Eve,  all  the  other  parts  will  be  new.  Be  < 
the  surfaces  of  contact  of  all  tho  pieo  | 
molished,  there  was  some  lead  which  had^ 
melted  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  , 
but  in  consequence  of  its  imperfect  fiowiij 
pressure  was  unequally  distributed,  causi., 
fracture  of  nearly  all  the  bases  of  the  act 
of  the  upper  story,  and  necessitatim 
renewal  of  all  these  in  the  new  work>; 
palace  has  not  suffered  the  least  movement 
this  vast  demolition,  though  now  280, OOw 
grammes  of  the  superincumbent  weig'41 
supported  by  the  wooden  shoring. 

The  rebuilding  has  already  begun,  til 
transmit  to  posterity  the  memory  of  si) 
event,  there  was  put  uuder  the  base  of  thi i 
column  a small  box  of  lead,  enclosed  in  - 
copper,  containing  an  historical  documil 
parchment,  and  some  gold  and  silver  m<ij 
the  late  Victor  Emanuel  and  our  present; 

Engineer  Forcellini  may  be  proUiM 
splendid  success  of  his  shoring,  and  evenn 
work  in  so  far  as  it  is  completed  ; and 
hopes  the  supports  will  be  removed  towai 
end  of  this  year,  I promise  to  detail  the  jr 
tion  of  this  first  portion  of  the  palace  -t» 
as  it  will  be  finished. 

Giacomo  Boni,  Archil 


A GENERAL  GRIEF,  j 
The  followingrepresentsthe  feelings  exjl 
by  several  correspondents,  and  doubtlofl 
ticipated  in  by  many  of  our  readers: — -J 
My  heart  is  heavy  for  the  poor  dead  fl 
prince,  and  his  bereaved  and  doubly-w-’l 
mother  ! Poor  Empress  Eugenie : thrcil 
husbandless,  childless  ! All  England  shal| 
sorrow;  would  that  we  could  lighten  it  'i|J 
Her  terrible  bereavement  is  as  a private  (| 
every  English  heart,  and  makes  cne  long:'! 
some  way  by  which  to  assure  her  of  the  j j 
sympathy.  I do  hope  every  English  neWj 
will  avail  itself  of  its  privilege  as  a moxftl 
of  public  opinion  to  express  the  deep  a 
that  is  felt  in  every  English  home  for  tij 
eclipse  which  has  come  over  that  othetil 
the  home  of  England's  guest,  the  now  fj 
but  once  proudly-placed,  Empress  of  the  1 1 
How  glad  all  were  when  she  and  her  11 
were  safely  refuged  on  our  land.  How  J 
we  felt  for  her  in  her  sad  days  of  early  ' > 
hood ; ard  how  affectionately  we  have  wjj 
her  son  grow  up  to  manhood  in  our  midst  i( 
now  to  think  that  he  is  taken  from  the  | 
and  has  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  of  Enjli 
best  and  bravest  in  this  wretched  war  l 
generous  hearts  will  tender  their  sytnpUS 
this  sorely  tried  mother  : — 

“ Hush,  friend  and  foe  ! and  let  two  lands,  lil 
Sisters  in  sorrow,  link  their  hands  n I 
Across  his  grave. 

Forget  all  else,  O France,  to-day,  I 
Save  that  the  exile  far  away 
Was  young  and  brave.” 

— 

It  seems  to  stand  to  reason  that  a monfl 
should,  by  public  subscription,  be  erected, H 
at  Chislehurst  or  in  St.  Paul’s,  to  one- 
making  our  quarrel  his  own,  has  been  s;J 
the  service  of  this  country.  Proper  pi 
will  doubtless  move  in  it  at  once. 


FROM  ATHENS. 

The  future  resting-place  of  the  excU 
Olympian  antiquities  appears  to  have; 1 
finally  fixed,  it  having  been  decided  to  el 
I local  museum  on  the  spot.  As  we  have  men 
| already,  the  King  of  Greece  is  in  favour  c 
project.  He  also  advocates  the  extens 
Olympia  of  the  railway  to  be  constructeu 
Patras  to  -Pyrgos.  All  acquainted  wit 
| drawbacks  of  the  Athenian  Museum  will  ri 
j this  intelligence  with  pleasure.  For  x 
j most  favourable  case,  the  treasures  transp 
' to  Athens  would  have  to  languish  for  yei  i 
a second  resurrection  in  provisional  dark 
in  that  museum. 

The  idea  of  restoring  the  celebrated  l: 
Chaeronea  has  already  borne  good  frui 
Greek  Archaeological  Society  having  resoh 
undertake  the  work  at  its  own  expense.: 
German  Archaeological  Institute,  by  laying 
a round  vaulted  sepulchre  near  Menu; 
Attica,  has  increased,  by  another  monumen 
number  of  “hero  sepulchres,’  already! 
siderably  augmented  by  Schliemanns  ee, 
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;s  contents  (pottery,  objects  of  glass, 
7,  and  some  gold)  correspond  in  parts 
nth  what  we  already  are  acquainted 
esidos  those  of  Menidi  and  Mycenae, 
the  same  epoch,  with  similar  contents, 
m opened  also  at  Spata  (Attica),  at 
'ulamedes,  near  Nauplia;  and  at  the 
anctuary  of  Hera. 


LE’S  AIR-POMP  VENTILATORS. 

’LE  ME  NT  ARY  plate  in  our  present  issue 
me  of  the  various  forms  that  may  be 
Boyle’s  self-acting  air-pump  ventilators, 
kre  called,  and  we  have  not  admitted  it 
iking  evidence  that  they  have  been 
act  well  in  a large  number  of  cases, 
-acting  air-pump  ventilator  of  Boyle 
nufuctured  by  the  firm  of  Robert  Boyle 
Slasgow)  deserves  the  name  at  first 
ir  it  by  the  patentee.  The  appliance 
>f  four  distinct  series  of  louvre  plates  or 
ms  surrounding  the  central  tube  or 
hich  act  independently  of  each  other, 
ie  external  air,  even  when  in  the 
motion,  impinges  upon  the.outer  plates, 
mce  defiected  at  different  angles  over 
ral  radial  plates,  and  in  passing  out  it 
the  internal  chambers,  in  consequence 
i there  is  a partial  vacuum  created,  a 
lir-pump  action  coming  into  play.  Im- 
y there  is  a rush  of  air  up  the  shaft 
rom  the  place  to  be  ventilated,  so  as  to 
ie  place  of  the  air  extracted  ; and  thus 
obtained  a powerful  upward  current, 
iny  down-draught  into  the  apartment, 
mtilator  is  perfectly  automatic  in  every 
requires  no  attention  whatever.  By 
) to  the  illustration  it  may  be  seen  that 
ump  ventilator  can  be  easily  adapted  to 
3 of  architecture,  so  that  it  need  never 
live  to  the  artistic  eye  on  any  building 
l it  may  be  placed. 

tvention  has  commended  itself  to  persons 
b scientific  eminence,  to  distinguished 
ts,  sanitarians,  and  others,  in  a remark- 
aner.  One  correspondent  says,  “ I will 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  air-pump 
)rs  which  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
isonablo  person  of  their  efficiency. 

1 Hill's  Memorial  Church,  Christ  Church, 
h (the  Rev.  Newman  Hall’s),  was  venti- 
T Messrs.  Boyle  & Son,  and  upon  the 
it,  Mr.  Pauli,  the  builders,  and  others 
id,  testing  the  ventilator  during  the 
it  was  found  to  be  extracting  at  the 
8,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  or 
cubic  feet  per  hour.  There  but 
rate  breeze  at  the  time.  During  the 
lime  the  experiment  lasted  there  was  not 
atest  downdraught  experienced,  nor  was 
i;  any  of  the  other  experiments,  of  which 
lire  several.  Three  different  anemometers 
led,  of  the  most  improved  construction 
the  best  makers.  The  size  of  the  work- 
lb  of  the  ventilator  was  6 ft.  by  9 ft.,  as 
i I can  recollect ; the  diameter  of  the 
ft.;  length,  about  6 ft.”  The  appear- 
! the  ventilator  as  applied  at  this  church 
n in  the  sheet  of  illustrations.  It  may  be 
vhile,  too,  to  mention  design  No.  1,  as  it  is 
d to  bring  the  air-pump  ventilator  within 
ph  of  all,  and  the  makers  propose  to  sell 
mtilator  about  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
iy  have  hitherto  made.  This  is  important 
itects,  as  with  them  the  price  of  a venti- 
s sometimes  a hindrance  to  its  use. 
. Boyle  have  spared  no  exertion  to  bring 
Ventilators  up  to  the  requirements  of 
cts,  and  it  seems  to  us  they  are  entitled 
jr  support. 


-RON  TRADE  OF  BARROW  AND  THE 
I DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

!ing  the  last  few  days  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
has  been  on  a visit  to  the  Furness  dis- 
iind  it  is  stated  that  his  visit  is  in  some 
pnneoted  with  a reduction  of  the  royalty 
•n  iron  ore  in  his  capacity  as  lord  of  the 
. The  decline  in  the  demand  and  in  the 
pf  hematite  pig-iron  has  resulted  in  mini- 
; the  profits  of  manufacturers  and  in 
ng  down  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  It 
■ stated  that  if  a reduction  were  made  in 
y charges  the  district  would  be  able  to 
p8  own,  even  in  the  face  of  the  competition 
east  coast.  The  average  royalty  charged 
u ore  is  2s.  per  ton,  and  there  is  a prospect 
a being  reduced  by  more  than  one  half. 


TIDE-WORK. 

LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting,  on  the  18th  inst., 

paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Cornish  on  “ The 
Management  of  Tide  Work,”  in  which  the  author 
described  the  plant  necessary  for,  and  stated 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  when,  constructing 
heavy  masonry  works  in  a tide- way. 

He  commenced  by  stating  that  an  important 
point  was  to  ascertain  the  direction  from  which 
the  heaviest  seas  came,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
work  in  progress  may  be  as  much  sheltered  as 
possible.  Having  determined  upon  the  point  at 
which  to  commence  operations,  the  position  of  the 
well  for  draining  the  foundation  trench  should  be 
carefully  considered,  so  that  the  lines  of  rails 
for  supplying  materials  may  be  brought  in  con- 
veniently and  laid  with  easy  curves.  This  posi- 
tion having  been  fixed,  the  staging  should  be 
erected  over  it,  so  that  the  “ Goliath  ” or 
travelling-crane  may  bo  used  for  sinking  the 
well  and  fixing  the  pump.  The  well  should  be 
sunk  a considerable  distance  below  the  level  of 
the  foundations  of  the  work  to  form  a reservoir, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  scouring  out  the 
“lauder”  and  quickly  running  off  the  water 
from  the  workings.  The  necessity  of  providing 
a blow  lauder  was  pointed  out  for  letting  the 
water  into  the  workings  to  the  level  of  that  out- 
side, to  prevent  the  rising  tide  from  rushing  in 
upon  the  “ green  ” work,  &c.  The  author  recom- 
mended the  chain-pump  for  this  class  of  work, 
having  had  one  workiug  for  eighteen  months 
without  requiring  any  repairs,  and  that  it  should 
be  driven  by  a belt  in  preference  to  gearing. 
He  next  considered  the  staging,  stating  that  the 
cost  of  timber  in  piles  driven  was  three  to  four 
times  that  of  timber  erected  as  runners,  &c.  In 
place  of  the  piles  being  spaced  at  about  13  ft. 
centres,  he  advised  the  adoption  of  20  ft.  centres, 
with  double  runners,  as  requiring  less  labour 
and  being  more  economical. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  RAILWAY 
EXTENSION  TO  ACTON  AND  EALING. 

In  the  course  of  next  week  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  Company  will  add  another 
three  miles  to  them  system  by  the  opening  of 
the  Acton  and  Ealing  extension  to  join  the  Great 
Western  line,  which  has  been  in  course  of  con- 
struction during  the  last  two  years.  We  under- 
stand that  this  extension  in  a north-west  direc- 
tion is  to  be  opened  for  traffic  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  1st  of  July,  when  the  District  Company  will 
be  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Great  Western  line.  The  new  extension  line, 
which  commences  by  a junction  with  the  exist- 
ing line,  a short  distance  westward  of  the 
Turnham  Green  station,  proceeds  in  a north- 
westerly course  across  Acton  Green,  on  an 
embankment  about  a mile  and  a half  long, 
being  about  half  the  entire  length  of  the  line. 
In  continuation  to  Mill-hill  Park  and  Ealing  the 
line  passes  through  a deep  cutting,  the  material 
excavated  serving  for  the  embankment.  There 
is  a considerable  amount  of  bridge  and  arch 
work  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  Close  to 
Acton  Green  a brick  viaduct  cf  eight  arches, 
with  a girder  bridge,  carries  the  line  over  the 
roadway  at  an  elevation  of  19  ft.,  and  from  one 
end  of  the  line  to  the  other  there  are  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  bridges,  some  under  and  others 
over  the  several  intersecting  railways  and  roads. 
Close  to  the  boundary  of  the  Acton  and  Ealing 
parishes,  a short  distance  from  the  late  Baron 
Rothschild’s  residence,  the  line  is  carried  by  a 
girder  bridge  over  the  Richmond  section  of  the 
South  Western  line  and  the  Midland  line  to 
Earl’s  Court.  This  bridge  is  for  the  most  part 
on  the  skew,  this  portion  of  it  having  a span  of 
109  feet,  whilst  the  span  of  the  square  part  is 
60  feet.  Some  distance  beyond  this  point  the 
line  is  again  carried  over  the  Brentford  section 
of  the  South  Western  line,  where  it  attains  its 
highest  level.  The  line  continues  on  this  level 
until  it  intersects  the  Great  Western  main  line, 
which  it  crosses  over  between  Ealing  Common 
and  Ealing,  by  a plate  girder  bridge  of  three 
spans.  From  this  point  there  is  a descending 
"radient,  the  new  line  curving  direct  westward, 
and  joining  the  Great  Western  line,  on  the  same 
level.  All  the  gradients  are  easy,  the  severest 
being  1 in  60. 

There  are  four  stations  on  the  line,  namely,  at 
Acton-green,  Mill-hill  Park,  Ealing-common,  and 
in  the  Broadway,  Ealing,  being  a separate  station 
to  that  of  the  Great  Western  Company  itself. 
All  the  stations  are  neat  and  commodious 


structures,  and  a special  feature  is  their  having 
dwelling-houses  for  the  station-masters,  the 
sleeping  apartments  being  over,  and  the  living 
apartments  under,  the  booking-offices.  The 
platforms  of  the  several  stations  vary  in  length. 
The  platforms  of  the  Acton-green  Station  are 
300  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  and  at  this  station 
there  is  a subway  communicating  between  one 
platform  and  the  other.  This  station  and  the 
teiminal  station  at  Ealing,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal station,  are  laid  with  wooden  platforms, 
the  platforms  of  the  other  stations  being  laid 
with  asphalte.  The  Ealing  Station  has  an  orna- 
mental iron  roof,  resting  on  three  longitudinal 
lattice  girders  supported  by  columns.  The  plat- 
forms of  this  station  are  220  ft.  long  under  the 
roof,  the  entire  length  of  the  platforms,  in- 
cluding the  open,  being  -100  ft.  The  walls  of 
the  station  are  of  concrete,  divided  into  bays, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Earl’s  Court  and  some 
other  of  the  company’s  stations. 

The  line  has  been  constructed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  the  company’s  engineer, 
Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  being  the  contractors. 


VALUABLE  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
AUCTION  MARKET. 

On  Friday,  the  20th  inst.,  Messrs.  Fuller, 
Horsey,  Son,  & Co.  offered  for  sale  the  freehold 
plot  of  land,  being  part  of  the  site  of  St.  Dionis 
Backchurch  Church,  on  the  west  side  of  Lime- 
street,  with  an  entrance  from  Fenchurch-street. 
The  area  of  the  land  is  4,800  superficial  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  portion  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  for  the  widening  of  Lime- 
street.  The  particulars  stated  that  the  houses 
on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard  next 
Fenchurch-street  and  Lime-street  were  pro- 
posed to  be  removed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  the  widening  of  those  streets,  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  site  now 
offered  for  sale.  The  ground  was  said  to  be 
available  for  immediate  building  operations.  As 
evidence  of  the  present  value  of  land  in  the 
locality,  the  auctioneer  (Mr.  Fuller)  stated  that 
land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  had  re- 
cently been  sold  at  111.  per  foot,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  site  which  he  now  offered  was 
worth  121.  per  foot.  The  highest  offer  made  for 
the  property  was  39,0001.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
about  8*1.  per  foot,  when  the  auctioneer  said  it 
could  not  be  sold  at  that  price,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently withdrawn. 

On  the  same  day  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis, 
& Co.  offered  for  sale  a large  range  of  buildings 
recently  erected  in  Gracechurch-street,  com- 
prising four  spacious  upper  floors,  with  nume- 
rous suites  of  offices.  A considerable  portion 
of  the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a branch  post-office,  and  the  annual 
rental  of  the  property  is  estimated  at  5,0901. 
per  annum.  It  is  held  under  lease  from  the 
Skinners’  Company,  for  a term  of  eighty  years 
from  March,  1875,  at  a ground-rent  of  2,3251. 
per  annum.  The  property  was  described  as 
being  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
improvements  proposed  to  be  effected  by  the 
Corporation,  under  powers  granted  by  the 
Leadenhall  Market  and  Improvement  Bill,  which 
it  was  stated  could  not  fail  to  enhance  its  value. 
The  sum  of  28,0001.  was  the  highest  offer,  whioh 
was  not  accepted. 

On  Tuesday  last  a sale  of  shares  in  several 
of  the  metropolitan  hotel  companies,  and  also 
other  public  companies,  was  conducted  at  the 
Mart,  by  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
The  property  comprised  thirty-six  101.  shareB, 
6 1 paid  up,  in  the  Langham  Hotel  Company, 
which  were  sold  at  171.  10s.  and  181.  per  share; 
also  100  101.  shares,  fully  paid  up,  in  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel  Company,  sold  for  61.  per 
share.  It  was  Btated  that  the  company  was 
established  in  1857,  and  that  the  dividend  for 
the  half-year  ending  June,  1878,  was  at  the  rate 
of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  Forty  101.  shares, 
fully  paid,  in  the  Alexandra  Hotel  Company, 
realised  81.  10s.  per  Bhare.  This  company  has 
been  established  sixteen  years,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced at  the  sale  that  the  financial  year  will 
end  on  the  30th  instant,  and  that  the  last  year’s 
dividend  was  five  and  a half  per  cent.  Fifty 
101.  shares  in  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  Company, 
fully  paid  up,  were  sold  at  171.  per  share  ; and 
fourteen  51.  shares,  fully  paid  up,  in  the  Brighton 
Hotel  Company,  realised  41.  5s.  per  share. 
Twenty-five  10 1.  shares,  fully  paid  up,  in  the 
Alhambra  Company,  were  sold  for  81.  per  share. 
It  was  stated  in  the  particulars  that  of  late 
years  the  dividends  of  the  Alhambra  Company 
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have  ranged  between  five  and  twelve  and  a half 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Fifty  61.  per  cent,  first 
preference  shares  of  101.  each,  fully  paid  up,  in 
the  St.  James’s  Hall  Company,  were  sold  for 
101.  per  share.  Eighty-five  51.  per  cent,  prefer- 
ence shares  of  101.  each,  fully  paid  up,  in  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  Company,  were  sold  for  71. 
per  share. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  BLEADON, 

IN  THE  AXBRIDGE  RURAL  SANITARY 
DISTRICT. 

In  the  Return  of  the  Registrar- General  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1878,  fifteen  deaths  from 
diphtheria  are  reported  as  having  occmred  in 
the  Burnham  sub-district  of  the  Axbridge  Union. 
All  these  deaths,  it  is  stated  in  a foot-note, 
occurred  in  the  parish  of  Bleadon ; and  all, 
except  one,  were  registered  as  malignant  sore 
throat.  The  data  thus  furnished  gave  occasion 
for  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Power,  who  has  just 
now  reported. 

After  a careful  inquiry  into  various  possible 
causes,  Mr.  Power  is  compelled  to  confess  his 
inability  to  assign  a cause  for  the  extensive  and 
intense  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  this  village. 
He  shows  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  to 
be  very  bad,  and  says,  in  conclusion, — “ Having 
regard  to  the  apparent  absence  in  Bleadon  of 
relation  between  insanitary  circumstances  and 
the  dipththeria,  I have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
do  more  than  refer  briefly  to  the  sanitary  short- 
comings of  the  place.  But  I think  the  attention  of 
the  Sanitary  Authority  should  be  directed  to  such 
parts  of  my  report  as  deal  with  these  matters. 
Especially  should  attention  be  given  to  the  want 
of  proper  water-supply  in  certain  parts  of  the 
village ; to  the  risk  of  dangerous  pollution  of  the 
parish  and  other  wells ; and  to  the  need  that 
exists  for  a better  and  safer  method  of  dealing 
with  excrement.” 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  “X.  Y.  Z.” 
in  the  Builder  of  the  21st  inst.,  he  being  desirous 
to  ascertain  an  “ honourable  way  to  deal  with 
his  employer,”  I beg  to  suggest  that  he  would 
be  entitled  to  charge  his  client  3y  per  cent,  upon 
the  value  of  the  works  shown  upon  the  original 
“complete”  drawings, personal  supervision  being 
omitted,  the  works  not  having  been  carried  out, 
and  five  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  works 
shown  upon  the  revised  or  amended  drawings  ; 
also,  in  addition,  the  surveyor’s  charges  for 
measuring  up  works  and  certifying  the  builder’s 
accounts  for  extras  and  omissions  on  completion 
of  the  works.  The  scale  of  architects’  charges 
is  divided  thus  : — 

Parti.  Preliminary  sketches  and  designs, 

including  of  site  11  per  cent. 

,,  -.  General  drawings,  plans,  e'evations 
and  sections,  specification,  and 

approximate  estimate  11 

,,  3.  Working  and  detail  drawings 1J  ’ 

„ 4.  Personal  supervision  and  superin- 
tendence   ij  t 

Total 5 

The  above  total  charge  of  5 per  cent,  does  not 
include  clerk  of  works’  wages,  but  is  estimated 
upon  the  value  of  the  work  executed,  including 
the  value  of  such  material  and  labour  as  may  be 
supplied  by  his  client.  Omitted  works  after 
“ plans,  &c.,  complete  have  been  prepared  and 
contract  signed  ” should  be  charged  under  items 
I,  2,  and  3.  In  addition  he  is  entitled  to  charge 
his  client  $ per  cent,  for  procuring  and  examining 
tenders  for  the  works.  (?)  For  arranging  with 
artists,  tradesmen,  and  others,  for  sculpture, 
stained  glass,  and  works  of  a similar  class  for 
which  he  does  not  furnish  the  design,  but  to 
which  he  gives  a general  supervision,  2fc  per 
cent,  on  the  value.  He  is  also  entitled  to  charge 
his  client  at  per  day  for  alterations  in  the 
design,  extra  labour  in  attending  committee 
meetings,  and  arranging  disputes  with  adjoining 
owners.  Travelling  and  incidental  expenses  are 
charged  in  addition  to  the  above. 

I may,  perhaps,  remind  “X.  Y.  Z.”  that  his 
client  pays  for  the  use  only  of  the  drawings, 
and  that  they  remain  his  property  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  when  extras  and  omissions 
have  to  be  measured,  and  bills  of  particulars 
supplied  by  the  surveyor  to  the  architect. 

If  “X.  Y.  Z.”  will  invest  in  Huut’s  “Archi- 
tectural  Surveyor’s  Handbook”  and  Moles- 
worth’s  “ Pocket-book  of  Engineering  Formulre  ” 
combined,  published  by  Spon,  Charing-cross,  he 
will  be  able  to  go  into  all  these  matters  for 
himself. 


I hope  this  will  not  be  taking  up  too  much 
space  in  your  valuable  paper,  which  is,  indeed, 
so  valuable  to  some  that  they  have  been  heard 
to  exclaim  late  on  Friday  evenings,  “ Oh  ! I do 
so  love  my  Builder.”  William  H.  Pipe. 


COST  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LONDON. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  ACT. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Whitechapel  District  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  24th  inst.,  Major  Munro,  representative  of 
the  district  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  that  Board,  said 
itwns  now  desirable  to  make  public  a grave  dilemma  which 
for  some  time  past  had  occasioned  great  anxiety  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  must  eventually  prove  a very 
serious  matter  for  the  ratepayers.  The  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act  of  1875  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  by  acclamation,  and  under  that  Act  the 
Boyal  Mint-street  site  was  cleared  nearly  four  years  ago, 
and  yet  nothing  had  been  done  towards  rebuilding  on  ttie 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  as  was  the 
design  of  the  Act.  The  land  had  been  put  up  for  sale  by 
public  auction,  and  not  a single  offer  was  made.  But  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund  had  made  a 
proposal  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  purchase  the  six 
sites  cleared  under  the  Act,— viz.,  the  Bedfordbury, 
Great  Wild-street,  Pear  Tree-court,  Wliitecross-street, 
and  Old  Pye-street,  sites,— at  a price  based  on  a rental 
of  3d.  per  foot  super.,  to  be  computed  at  twenty 
years’  purchase;  the  price  for  that  portion  of  the 
Whitechapel  and  Limehouse  site  now  cleared  to  be 


above  the  level  of  the  road.  Counsel  tg 
company  contended  that  this  floor  was  j f 
termed  the  entrance-floor,  and  that  be « 
and  ground-floor  were  synonymous,  or  exij, 
alike  the  floor  resting  on  the  ground  be  4 
house  on  the  excavation.  In  support  >51 
view  he  relied  on  the  standard  dictionajS 
called  no  witnesses. 


The  case  was  argued  on  the  22nd  of  Mfjj 


10,000L_Iftliis  was  accepted  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
loss  of  75,651/.  on  the  Bedfordbury  scheme,  of  103,550/.  on 


the  Great  Wild-street  scheme,  13,939/.  on  the  Pear  Tree- 
court  scheme,  336,973/.  on  the  W hitecross-street  scheme, 
56,741/.  on  the  Old  Pye-street  scheme,  and  66,604/.  on  the 
portion  of  the  Whitechapel  and  Limehouse  scheme;  or, 
taking  the  six  areas  in  their  entirety,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  would  lose  the  large  amount  oi' 643,461/.,  the  only 
set-off  to  which  would  be  about  81,400/.,  the  value  of  the 
recoupment  area  not  compulsorily  set  apart  for  artisans’ 
dwellings,  which  the  Board  would  retain.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  had  not  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Peabody  trustees, 
but  asked  for  a better  bid;  but  the  difference  in  their 
demand  was  comparatively  trifling,  and  would  do  little 
to  reduce  the  enormous  loss  to  the  ratepayers  of  London. 
The  cost  of  clearing  the  six  sites  was  731,766/.,  and  the 
offer  for  them  was  only  91,300/.,— a difference  of  613,461/. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  land  must  be  used  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  erecting  workmen’s  dwellings  operated 
to  immensely  decrease  its  value  in  the  open  market.  The 
commercial  value  of  the  recoupment  area  of  the  various 


- - -uperintending  architect,  at 
496,694/.,  leaving  a difference  of  238,072/.  on  the  total  cost 
of  acouisition.  The  same  officer  advised  the  Metropolitan 
Board  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  alternative  course  to 
adopt  calculated  to  relieve  the  Board  from  difficulty,  and 
to  (place  them  in  the  best  commercial  position,  would  be 
for  them  to  obtain  an  Act  to  enable  them  to  erect  the 
buildings.  Valuable  ground-rents  would  thus  be  created, 
or  leases  at  moderate  rack-rentals  could  be  granted,  and 
the  whole  property  would  thus  become  marketable.  Major 
Munro  added  that  he  made  this  statement,  the  occasion 
for  privacy  having  now  passed,  because  the  facts  involved 
were  of  the  gravest  moment  to  the  ratepayers,  were  a 
subject  of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
and  were  suggestive  of  the  tremendous  financial  difficulties 
which  were  the  necessary  result  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
Artisans^  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act  of 
1875,  difficulties  the  extent  of  which  were  surelv  not  con- 
templated by  the  Legislature,  but  which  would  prove 
a grievous  burden  to  the  ratepayers  of  London. 


WHAT  IS  A GROUND  FLOOR? 

Ax  action  has  been  brought  in  the  Bloomsbury 
County  Court  (before  Judge  Bacon),  by  a bar- 
rister, residing  at  37,  Albert-street,  Mornington- 
crescent,  against  the  New  River  Company,  to 
recover  the  sum  of  31.  6s.,  of  which  it  was 
alleged  that  11.  13s.  had,  during  five  years  and 
a half  past,  been  unlawfully  charged  him  by  the 
company  for  a high  service. 

The  plaintiff,  in  support  of  his  case,  relied  on 
tbe  36th  section  of  the  company’s  private  Act 
of  Parliament,  15  & 16  Yic.,  chap.  160,  which 
is,  “that  the  expression  ‘high  service’  in  this 
Act  shall  mean  and  be  considered  as  being  a 
delivery  of  water  at  an  elevation  more  than 
10  ft.  above  the  ground-floor  of  the  dwelling- 
house  or  other  place  supplied.” 

The  facts  were  that  the  delivery  in  question 
was  only  8 ft.  above  what  the  plaintiff  called 
his  ground-floor,  but  more  than  10  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  house,  and  also 
more  than  10  ft.  above  the  lowest  floor  in  the 
house,  which  the  plaintiff  contended  should  be 
and  was  the  basement. 

Plans  were  produced  by  both  sides,  and  in 
support  of  his  contention  the  plaintiff  called  Mr. 
R.  C.  Wright,  of  92,  High-street,  Camden-town, 
builder,  and  Mr.  Walter  Simms,  surveyor, 
manager  to  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Albany-street,  persons 
of  experience,  who  gave  evidence  that  this  was 
the  ordinary  way  of  designating  the  floors  in 
question.  The  plaintiff  had  paid  the  money  not 
knowing  for  what  he  was  charged ; no  particulars 
of  the  rates  had  been  given  by  the  company. 

The  measurements  and  payment  of  the  money 
were  admitted.  The  house  is  approached  by  a 
small  flight  of  stone  steps,  so  that  the  wooden 
floor  (not  to  confound  it  with  “ floor  ” as  used 
to  designate  a story)  is  raised  about  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 


the  judge  reserved  jadgment ; and  on 
of  June  decided  in  favour  of  the  compan*« 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  according  m 
decision,  Bhould  an  excavation  for  the:i| 
story  be  made  anymore  than  10  ft.  d(  * 
there  be  any  delivery  of  water  at  the 
the  road,  the  company  will  be  entitled  td! 
extra  for  such  delivery  as  a “ high  servii. 

This  can  hardly  be  the  meaning  of  thr 

The  statement  of  counsel  for  the  comp 
which  the  decision  was  given  was  er;«; 
The  ground  floor,  according  to  custom 
floor  or  story  entered  from  the  grour 
Shops,  as  a rule,  form  the  ground-flo 
Gwilt’s  “Encyclopedia  of  Architectna B 
“ Glossary  ” gives, — 

“ Ground  Plan. — The  plan  of  the  Bt( 
house  level  with  the  surface  of  the  grow  ti 
few  steps  above  it.  It  is  not  always  th,| 
floor,  the  basement  being  frequently  ;a 
it.” 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  buildingj 
tions  and  the  wording  of  specifications,  hi 
Acts,  &c.,  the  reading  of  the  clause  in  tlj 
pany’s  Act  is  clearly  this : — High  servi  tj 
be  considered  as  being  a delivery  of  wat'i 
elevation  more  than  10  ft.  above  the  J 
of  the]  ground  floor  [or  story  entered  fl. 
ground  level]  of  the  dwelling-house  os 
place  supplied.  Ground-floor  and  grou:« 
are  terms  interchangeably  used  to  design 
of  the  vertical  divisions  of  a building, — 
of  apartments  on  the  same  level. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 


CAUTION  TO  IIOUSE-OWNERS'J 

At  the  Brompton  County  Court  lasii 
Mr.  Whist,  the  owner  of  a house  in  Br’t 
sued  Mr.  Nelson,  an  architect,  for  3 
alleged  amount  due  in  accordance  ,*a 
agreement,  for  dilapidations  and  other  lift! 
in  respect  to  the  house  in  question  from  ht 
ber  to  February. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  the  ho  fl 
taken  under  an  agreement,  by  whi\ 
defendant  was  bound  to  preserve  in  goc: 
or  make  good  any  damage  to  furniture  fl 
a furnished  house),  fixtures,  or  premim 
plaintiff  covenanting  to  keep  the  place  id 
able  repair. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  defenii 
was  shown  that  soon  after  he  entertil 
possession  the  servant  and  family  wen'! 
ill,  and  were  declared  to  be  suffering  froi : 
poisoning  ; but  the  plaintiff’s  man,  on  be  I 
for,  declined  to  take  np  the  floor  or  emU 
trap  of  the  closet,  and  a builder  wa3  ss;  • 
who  did  so,  when  the  cause  of  illness  wa  > 
to  be  in  the  accumulation  of  sewage  fii< 
an  opening  into  a drain,  which  discharge 
air  into  the  house. 

After  hearing  all  the  evidence  the  jud; 
that  the  defendant  was  quite  justified .1* 
ploying  a builder  to  take  means  to  stop  t) 
and  endorsed  the  payment  of  51.  on  that  a: 1 
He  added  that  people  suffering  from  thr 
of  their  houses  in  this  way  were  not  bt  > 
wait  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord.  He  1 
for  the  defendant  on  the  set-off,  and  that  b 
into  court  was  a full  discharge  of  liabiF1 
to  dilapidations. 


LIGHT  CASE. 


WHEELDON  V.  BURROWS. 


This  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
Lords  Justices  James,  Baggallay,  and  TU 
from  a decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon, 
a question  of  general  importance  as  to  the>. 
in  respect  of  light  as  between  the  owr 
adjoining  plots  of  land  which  were  pun 
by  them  from  a former  owner  of  both  the 


Mr.  8amuel  Tetley,  who  was  the  owner  of  si 
perty  in  Derby,  in  the  year  1875  put  it  np  for: 
auction  in  lots.  The  plaintiff  became  the  purer] 
lot  10,  which  was  conveyed  to  her  in  fee  simple  bx< 
dated  the  6th  of  January,  1876,  “together  with  an 
easements,  and  appurtenances  whatsoever  to  the  sa 
of  land  and  hereditaments  belonging  or  in  anywise 
taining.’’  The  deed  contained  no  express  reserve 
the  grant  or  in  respect  of  the  property  conveyc 
February,  1876,  Tetley  sold  to  the  defendant  b v 1 
contract  a portion  of  the  property  which  had  not  ba 
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i^iion,  and  which  had  formed  lot  6 at  the  auction. 
Sljoined  the  p'aintiff’s  lot,  and  it  consisted  of  a 
,*id  other  buildings,  some  of  the  windows  in  which 
<)  the  plaintiff's  land.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1876, 
Sveyea  lot  2 to  the  defendant  in  fee  by  a deed 
Jjliained  general  words  similar  to  those  contained 
luveyance  to  the  plaintiff.  In  January,  1878,  the 
injected  hoardings  on  the  edge  of  her  land  against 
(pant's  windows,  in  order  to  assert  her  right  to  the 
seed  use  of  her  land,  free  from  any  right  of  the 
» in  respect  of  light.  The  defendant  thereupon 
bi  )wn  the  hoardings  in  order  to  assert  his  right  to 
(gof  light  to  his  windows.  The  action  was  brought 
the  defendant  from  eommi'ting  a trespass  by_ 
fljlown  the  hoardings.  The  defendant,  by  way  of 
aim,  asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
from  obstructing  his  light.  The  defendant 
I at  his  windows  were,  at  the  date  of  the  ■ 
p the  plaintiff,  apparent  continuous  easements 
to  the  convenient  enjoyment  of  the  tenement 
afterwards  purchased,  and  that  they  were 
reserved  to  Tetley,  the  grantor,  and  by  him 
; granted  to  the  defendant,  and  that,  consc- 
lie  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  obstruct  them. 
e-Chancellor  held  that  no  right,  either  expressly 
□cation,  was  reserved  to  Tetley  in  respect  of  the 
land  that,  consequently,  the  defendant,  hnd  no 
Ispect  of  them,  and  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
((per  land  so  as  to  obstruct  the  windows.  The 
appealed.  The  Court  dismissed  the  appeal  with 


replaced  with  encaustic  tiles  throughout,  and  an 
entirely  new  floor  has  been  laid  down.  The 
woodwork  of  the  tower  is  entirely  new,  and  the 
old  and  cumbrous  gallery  has  been  removed, 
throwing  the  light  of  the  west  window  into  the 
church.  A large  new  window  has  been  inserted 
in  the  south  aisle,  and  another  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  A new 
west  doorway  has  been  built.  The  church  has 
been  re-seated  throughout.  A new  warmiDg 
apparatus  has  been  provided,  and  a commodious 
vestry  built.  The  architect  for  the  works  was 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  of  Hereford.  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  executed  the  carved 
work ; and  Mr.  William  Balcorabe,  of  Kenil- 
worth, Warwickshire,  was  the  contractor. 


SHE  WAGES  AND  SUPPLY  OF 
HOUSE  PAINTERS, 
weeks  ago  the  Guardians  of  the 
Union  invited  tenders  for  painting 
pool  buildings  at  Mitcham,  and  casual 
Vine-street,  Leather-lane,  according  to 
(ideation  of  Mr.  Snell,  the  architect,  and 
a tender  from  Mr.  McArthy,  of  Dalston, 
work  at  about  half  the  amount  of  the 
[rest  tender,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the 
on  which  the  Guardians  took  time  to 
Iquiries,  and  found  them  satisfactory, 
l>  tender  was  then  accepted.  At  the 
J of  the  Board,  however,  on  the  18th  inst., 
as  received  from  Mr.  McArthy,  asking 
owed  an  addition  of  351.  to  the  amount 
Inder,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  required 
Jin  his  tender  by  the  20th  of  May,  and 
[fl  informed  of  its  having  been  accepted 
1R3  17th  of  June,  whereas  he  expected  to 
Mthe  order  to  commence  work  at  once, 
fie  the  time  he  sent  in  his  tender  the 
Iflif  painters  had  gone  up  considerably, 
■jver,  a guardian,  remarked  that  he  much 
ii  if  the  wages  of  painters  had  gone  up, 
iico  ntractor  for  the  works  at  the  Clerken- 
ijjtstry-hall  had  advertised  for  painters, 
Be  toapply  at  the  Vestry-hall,  and  although 
re  wanted  two  or  three,  he  was  applied 

Swards  of  200  painters,  and  there  was  a 
f them  standing  about  the  Vestry-hall, 
dits  becoming  known  Mr.  Dove,  a builder, 
*d  engaged  one  or  two,  and  so  did  another, 
id  as  if  the  market  for  painters  was  well 
f.l,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  wages  had 
In.  The  application  of  Mr.  McArthy  was 
f l to  the  Building  Committee.  A guardian 
U at  the  Relief  Committee  (Clerkenwell) 
ilc  before  had  an  application  for  out-relief 
kit  painter,  who,  when  in  work,  received 
iiour. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Salisbury. — The  new  Congregational  church 
here  was  opened  on  the  11th  inst.  The  style 
adopted  by  the  architects  (Messrs.  Tarring  & 
Wilkinson,  of  London)  is  Early  Decorated,  the 
plan  comprising  nave  and  apse,  with  organ- 
chamber  and  two  vestries  (one  on  each  side  of 
the  apse),  and  tower  and  spire  at  south-west 
angle,  two  entrances  in  the  front  and  a side 
entrance  to  the  vestries  being  provided.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  of  concrete,  faced 
externally  with  Swanage  stone  in  drop 
coursed  work,  having  for  dressings,  &c., 
Corsham  Down  stone,  and  faced  internally 
with  brickwork,  which  is  finished  with  Port- 
land cement  stucco.  The  ceilings  are  of  plaster, 
with  the  main  timbers  of  the  roof  exposed  to 
view,  thus  forming  panels.  The  joiners’  work 
is  in  pitch  pine,  Btained  and  varnished  ; the  pas- 
sages and  centre  of  the  apse  have  tiled  floors  laid 
to  pattern.  The  large  window  in  the  apse  is  filled 
with  a painted  window,  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter. 
The  front  is  in  Fisherton-street,  and  consists 
of  gabled  end  of  nave  pierced  with  larger  five- 
light  tracery  - head  window,  having  attached 
columns  on  jambs,  with  carved  and  moulded 
capitals  and  moulded  bases  ; under  this  ex- 
tends sunk  panelling  in  Bath  stone,  moulded 
strings  being  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  same, 
and  lower  still  are  three  single-light  windows. 
On  the  left  is  one  of  the  entrances,  and  on 
the  right  the  tower  and  spire,  connected  with 
the  nave  by  a vestibule.  In  the  tower  is 
the  second  front-entrance.  The  total  internal 
length  of  the  building  is  105  ft.  6 in.  ; the  width, 
49  ft.  6 in. ; the  height  of  the  nave  is  50  ft , 
and  the  average  height  of  the  aisles  20  ft.  The 
arcading  of  the  clearstories  is  carried  on  Port- 
land stone  columns,  with  moulded  capitals  and 
bases.  The  tower  and  spire  rise  to  a total  height 
of  132  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  vane.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  the  architects  as  follows: — the 
foundations  to  ground-line,  by  Mr.  Tryhorn,  at  a 
cost  of  403L  10s. ; the  main  building  boundary 
walls,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Hales  & Sons  ; the  heading 
apparatus  by  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Hackney,  for  98 1. 


necessity  of  having  such  a building,  instead  of 
having  the  markets  held  in  the  open  air,  as  they 
have  been  from  time  immemorial,  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Holywell, 
and  the  Local  Board  determined  to  provide  it. 
The  site  of  the  market  is  in  the  C9ntre  of  High- 
street.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Scrivener  & Sons,  Hanley, 
-the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Hughes  & Son, 
Holywell, — and  include  a vegetable  and  butchers’ 
market,  to  which  are  attached  a fire-engine 
house  and  other  offices.  The  vegetable-market 
is  a parallelogram,  65  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide, 
covered  with  a roof  in  two  spans,  with  wrought- 
iron  principals  aud  pitch-pine  boarding,  and 
lighted  by  continuous  skylights,  and  contains 
twenty-eight  greengrocers’  stalls  and  five  fish- 
stalls.  It  communicates  by  a flight  of  nine 
steps  with  the  butchers’  market,  which  is  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  about  69  ft.  long  by 
48  ft.  wide,  giving  accommodation  to  twenty- 
nine  butchers’  stalls  and  four  shops.  A town- 
hall  is  proposed  in  the  scheme,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  bo  erected  by  public  subscription. 


VARIORUM. 


1 CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
migh. — A fine  new  memoriam  clock  has 
* ien  placed  in  the  tower  of  All  Saints’ 
U,  Purleigh,  near  Maldon,  the  gift  of  the 
ft.  Witherby,  the  vicar.  It  was  made  by 
Ull-known  firm  of  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Lud- 
M1  and  Old  Bond-street.  The  clock  strikes 
Wirs  on  a tenor  bell  weighing  about  12  cwt., 
J i time  is  shown  upon  two  dials  of  copper, 
ill  diameter. 

'•wd  St.  Mary  (Wilts). — Oa  the  11th  inst. 
Interesting  little  church,  which  has  under- 
Oistoration,  was  re-opened  for  public  wor- 
J The  church  is  an  ancient  structure  built 
f i.e,  and  originally  consisted  of  a nave  and 
bil,  which  are  separated  by  a pointed  arch 
? hg  from  two  co’umns  with  rudely  orna- 
“il  capitals  of  Late  Norman  character.  A 
1 lisle  was  subsequently  added.  South  of 

I ancel  is  an  eastern  chapel  containing  a 
*|dth  a canopy  over,  supported  by  two 
r'  and  three  columns,  in  the  Italian  style, 

II  ce  having  recumbent  figures,  now  broken 
0 ne.  Hoare,  in  his  “ Modern  Wiltshire  ” 
tred  of  Heytesbury),  attributes  this  tomb 
? Q Mompesson,  who  died  in  1645.  With 
0 o to  the  restorations  which  have  just  been 
? >ted,  the  roof  is  almost  entirely  recast,  the 
11  s and  tiles  being  new,  and  the  interior 
‘ '0d  between  the  rafters.  The  walls  have 
lf  5-coloured,  the  stone  pavement  of  the  pas- 
0 and  the  chancel  has  been  taken  up  and 


NEW  MARKETS. 


Manchester. — The  new  wholesale  fish-market 
at  Shudehill,  erected  by  the  corporation  of 
Manchester,  has  been  opened  for  business.  The 
building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
(selected  in  competition)  of  Messrs.  Mangnall  & 
Littlewood.  It  covers  an  area  of  nearly  2,000 
square  yards,  adjoining  the  old  market,  and  faces 
New  High-street  on  the  one  side,  Thomas-street 
on  another,  and  Little  Stable-street  on  the  third  ; 
on  the  fourth  side  is  the  old  market.  About 
500  yards  of  the  plot  are  utilised  for  shops  and 
offices,  with  frontages  to  Thomas-street,  thus 
leaving  about  1,500  square  yards  of  space  for 
the  extension  of  the  market.  The  interior  of 
the  building  is  constructed  in  two  bays,  with 
avenues  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  bays  are 
each  45  ft.  in  width,  and  the  roof  is  supported 
on  cast  iron  columns.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  Gothic,  of  a Continental  type.  The 
facade  foms  a series  of  four  gables,  faced  with 
brick  and  stone,  with  an  entrance  in  the  centre 
of  each.  Emblematical  figures  illustrative  of 
various  branches  of  the  fisherman’s  and  the  fish 
merchant’s  trade  adorn  the  front  of  the  building. 
The  shops  are  divided  only  by  iron  partitions, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  so  as  to  throw 
any  number  of  shops  into  one.  The  contract, 
which  was  for  15,2001.,  was  let  to  Messrs.  Robt. 
Neill  & Sons. 

Liverpool. — The  new  market-hall  at  Holywell, 


Mr.  William  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A.,  has  published 
under  the  title  “ Exceptional  Longevity  ” 
(Norgate,  King-street,  Covent-garden),  a letter 
to  Professor  Owen,  in  whioh  the  veteran  inves- 
tigator demolishes  a further  batch  of  cases  of 
asserted  exceptional  longevity,  and  is  able  to 
quote,  in  support  of  his  views  on  the  subject,  a 
remarkable  table  on  Centenarianism  issued  by 
Dr.  Tache,  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment at  Ottawa.  Mr.  Thoms,  speaking  of  the 
time,  labour,  and  cost  which  he  has  himself 
expended  on  this  inquiry,  says  feelingly:  — 
“ Let  no  one  who  has  the  slightest  desire  to  live 
in  peace  and  quietness  be  tempted,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  enter  upon  the  chivalrous  task  of 

trying  to  correct  a popular  error.” “ Flowers 

and  Plants  from  Nature,”  by  Emile  Favart 
(Monteuey,  Nottingham),  is  a folio  work  now 
publishing  in  parts,  two  of  which  are  before  us. 
Each  part  contains  five  plates.  The  author  “ has 
attempted  no  classification  of  his  groups,  and 
has  aimed  at  no  artistic  assimilations.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  give,  with  a pencil  of  nerve  and 
faithfulness,  the  variety  and  tenderness  of  nature 
in  her  freest,  least  tutelaged,  most  abandoned 
moods.”  And  let  U3  add  that  he  has  succeeded 
to  a very  considerable  extent.  Draughtsmen  in 
the  decorative  arts  will  find  the  publication  very 
useful.  The  plates  are  good  “ copies,”  too,  for 
those  who  are  learning  to  draw,  or  wish  to  learn. 

Having  purchased  the  copyright  of  David 

Roberts’s  “ Holy  Land,”  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter, 
& Galpin  are  about  to  publish  the  work  in 
monthly  parts.  Care  is  beiDg  taken  to  secure 
an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  plates,  for  which 
purpose  the  illustrations  are  being  re-drawn 

from  the  original  folio  edition. The  same 

firm  ar®  about  to  publish  a work  on  Dairy  Farm- 
ing, written  by  Professor  Sheldon,  and  dealing 
exhaustively  with  the  subject,  contemporaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  International  Show  at 
Kilburn. 


The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  Extension 
Bill— The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  Extension 
Bill  seeks  to  remedy  weaknesses  in  the  Act  of 
186S.  It  provides  for  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  property  taken  possession  of,  the 
amount  of  such  compensation  to  be  awarded  by 
the  Government  assessor  or  by  a jury,  as  the 
owner  himself  may  elect, — than  which  nothing 
can  be  fairer.  The  Bill  enables  local  bodies  to 
deal  with  the  freeholder  as  well  as  the  lease- 
holder, and  thus  to  acquire  absolute  ownership 
of  the  sites ; and  it  further  empowers  them 
either  to  erect  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  working  classes,  or  to  let  such  sites  on 
building  leases.  In  cases  where  public  bodies 
build  the  dwellings,  such  dwelling  should  be 
publicly  sold  within  a given  period  of  their 
erection,  as  it  is  undesirable  for  vestries  to  be 
extensive  owners  of  property.  If  these  powers 
are  granted,  it  will  make  the  task  of  providing 
decent  house  accommodation  for  the  people  at 
least  possible ; and  if  this  is  not  then  done,  it 
will  be  in  consequence  of  the  apathy  of  the 
people  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Government  will  not  only  not  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
but  that  they  will  faeilitate  its  passing  this 


j session;  for  theirs  will  be  the  responsibility  if 

Liverpool?  was^  opened  on  the  10th  inst/  The  | it  is  rejected.— House  and  Borne. 
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Possil  Forests  in  America. — In  the  valley 
of  the  east  fork  of  the  river  which  flows 
through  the  wonderful  Yellowstone  National 
Park  of  the  United  States,  the  group  of  rocks, 
known  for  want  of  a better  designation  as  the 
“ Volcanic  Tertiary,”  is  typically  developed,  and 
has  a thickness  of  upwards  of  5,000  ft.  Its  pre- 
vailing materials  are  fragmentary  volcanic  pro- 
ducts which  have  been  apparently  redistributed 
by  the  agency  of  water,  and  now  form  breccias, 
conglomerates,  and  sandstones.  These  strata 
contain  a great  abundance  of  silicified  wood ; 
and  in  many  places  trunks  of  trees,  many  feet 
in  height  and  of  gigantic  proportions,  seem  to 
Btand  in  the  identical  strata  in  which  they  grew. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  gives  an  account  of  these 
forests  in  the  recently-published  number  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  “Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey.” 
Riding  up  the  smooth  river-bed,  one  has  but  to 
look  to  the  right  up  the  cliffs  to  discover  multi- 
tudes of  the  bleached  trunks  of  these  ancient 
forest  trees.  In  some  of  the  steeper  portions  of 
the  mountain’s  face  rows  of  upright  trunks  stand 
out  like  the  columns  of  some  long-since  ruined 
temple.  On  the  more  gentle  slopes  lower  down, 
but  where  it  is  still  too  steep  to  support  vegeta- 
tion, save  here  and  there  a few  pines,  the  petri- 
fied trunks  fairly  covered  the  surface,  and  were 
at  first  taken  to  be  the  shattered  remains  of  a 
quite  recent  forest.  Sometimes  the  trunks  were 
found  in  a fine  state  of  preservation.  Some 
lying  prostrate  measured  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in 
length,  and  not  a few  of  these  were  5 ft.  or  6 ft. 
in  diameter.  One,  indeed,  was  found,  on  careful 
measurement,  to  be  10  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
woody  structure  was  so  well  preserved  that  it 
could  be  at  once  declared  that  this  giant  tree 
was  not  a conifer. 

The  Government  of  London. — Referring 
to  this  subject,  the  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  writes : — “ We  have  39  local 
governments,  most  of  them  vestries,  which  im- 
pose and  collect  in  their  separate  jurisdictions 
the  School  Board  rate.  London  government  has 
a confusion  quite  peculiar.  The  School  Board 
division  of  London  is  conterminous  with  the 
Parliamentary  division,  and  that  is  the  only 
agreement.  Our  39  local  governments  do  not 
correspond  with  anything.  We  have  19  police- 
districts,  and  15  police-court  districts  ; we  have 
13  county. court  districts,  and  10 postal  districts; 
the  Registrar- General  divides  us  into  37  dis- 
tricts ; we  are  partitioned  into  44  surveyors’ 
districts  ; we  have  15  militia  districts ; we  have 
eight  water  companies,  and  consequently  have 
experienced  a water  famine  in  one  district,  while 
there  was  an  abundant  supply  in  the  mains  of 
another  company  within  100  yards  of  the  dis- 
trict ; we  have  about  the  same  number  of  gas 
companies;  we  have  a corporation  of  West- 
minster  as  well  as  of  the  City  of  London ; we 
have  confusion  of  coroner;  and,  lastly,  we  have 
conservators  of  the  Thames,  by  whose  permis- 
sion we  are  still  drinking  the  sewage  of  Oxford.” 

London  Bridge.— The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  at  a full  meet- 
ing of  their  body  held  on  the  23rd. inst.,  unani- 
mously expressed  their  regret  at  the  nature  of 
the  proposal  now  before  Parliament  for  widen- 
ing London  Bridge.  They  are  convinced  that  if 
the  width  of  the  bridge  must  be  increased,  the 
right  way  to  do  it  is  by  adding  what  may  be 
required  in  masonry  of  exactly  the  same  design 
as  at  present,  the  only  objection  to  which 
appears  to  be  the  cost.  They  feel  sure,  however, 
that  it  cannot  be  necessary  on  the  ground  of 
false  economy  to  execute  the  required  work  in 
a manner  that  must  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  original  design  of  the  bridge. 

Haworth  Church. — At  a Consistory  Court 
held  in  the  cathedral,  Ripon,  a faculty  was 
granted  to  pull  down  the  whole  of  the  fabric  of 
Haworth  Church  excepting  the  west  tower,  and 
improve  and  restore  the  church.  Mr.  T.  limp- 
sail,  Dr.  Maffey,  and  Colonel  Barras,  of  Brad- 
ford, entered  protests  against  the  old  church 
being  demolished,  and  presented  a petition  ; but 
there  being  no  legal  opposition,  the  faculty  was 
granted. 

ULwcastle-on-Tyne. — Designs  for  the  pro- 
posed new  church  of  St.  Luke,  Upper  Claremont, 
a district  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs  Oliver  & Leeson,  and 
have  been  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
and  the  corporation  of  Newcastle. 


The  International  Agricultural  Exhi- 
bition.— The  work  at  Kilburn  is  progressing 
well,  notwithstanding  the  weather.  The  sheds 
for  the  sheep  and  cattle  will  be  ready  in  ample 
time ; the  offices  are  almost  complete,  and  a 
very  short  time  will  be  sufficient  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  members’  club,  the  restaurants,  and 
caf6.  Our  readers  know  that  the  show  will  be 
held  at  Kilburn,  upon  a piece  of  ground  of  about 
100  acres  lying  in  the  Salusbury-road.  The  new 
Salusbury-road  Station  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  and  the  Kensal-green  Station 
of  the  North  London  Railway  are  adjacent  to 
the  grounds.  From  the  Mansion  House,  also, 
visitors  may  travel  by  the  District  Railway.  By 
omnibus  the  ground  may  be  reached  from  the 
Edgware-road  Station  in  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
from  Cheapside  or  Newgate-street  the  journey 
will  occupy  an  hour,  and  half  an  hour  must  be 
allowed  if  the  omnibus  be  entered  at  the  Marble 
Arch.  The  exhibition  opens  on  Monday,  the  30th 
inst.,  and  will  continue  during  the  Bix  following 
days  (Sunday  excepted).  Every  morning  butter 
and  cheese  making  on  the  English,  French, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Holstein,  and  Limberg  sys- 
tems will  be  shown  in  working.  For  this  pur- 
pose a building  150  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft.  in 
breadth  hag  been  prepared.  The  furniture  and 
upholstery  of  the  Royal  box  is  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham,  of  Oxford-street. 
The  canvas  roofing  of  the  sheds  is  supplied  by 
Mr.  Unite,  of.  Edgware-i’oad,  and  is  insured  for 
6,0003.  The  total  length  of  sheds  is  eleven  miles 
and  a half.  A royal  pavilion  for  her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  also  being  erected  by 
Mr.  Unite. 

Society  of  Arts.  — The  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  awarded  the  following 
medals  for  papers  read  during  the  past  session 
of  the  Society : — To  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland, 
M.R.C.S.,  for  his  paper  on  the  “ Distribution  of 
Disease  Popularly  Considered  ” ; Mr.  John 
Hollway,  for  his  paper  a “ New  Application  of 
a Process  of  Rapid  Oxidation,  by  which  Sul- 
phides are  Utilised  as  Fuel”;  Mr.  Conrad  W. 
Cooke,  for  his  paper  on  “ Edison’s  New  Tele- 
phone ” ; Mr.  Thomas  Wardle,  for  his  paper  on 
the  “ Wild  Silks  of  India,  especially  Tussah  ” ; 
and  Dr.  Wm.  Wallace,  F.R.S.E.,  for  his  paper 
on  “ Gas  Illumination.”  The  thanks  of  the 
Council  were  also  voted,  as  follows,  for  papers 
read  by  members  of  the  Council,  who  could  not, 
therefore  receive  medals  : — To  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke, 
for  his  paper  on  “Railways  to  Turkey  and 
Iudia”;  Dr.  George  Birdwood,  C.S.I.,  for  his 
papers  on  “ Indian  Pottery  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion,” and  “ Quest  and  Early  European  Settle- 
ment of  India  ” ; Mr.  B.  Francis  Cobb,  treasurer 
of  the  Society,  for  his  papers  on  “ Some  Causes 
of  the  Recent  Depression  in  Trade,”  and  “ Retro- 
spect and  Prospect  in  Egypt”  ; and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Perkin,  F.R.S.,  for  his  paper  on  the  “ History 
of  Alizarin  and  Allied  Colouring  Matters,  and 
their  Production  from  Coal  Tar.” 

Bock  Drilling  by  Electricity.— M.  Gaston 
Plante,  in  his  “ Recherches  sur  l’Electricite,” 
mentions  a new  application  of  electricity  which 
had  not  been  hitherto  published  by  him,  and 
which  is  of  considerable  interest.  After  de- 
scribing the  process  of  engraving  on  glass  by 
electricity  that  he  made  known  in  1S77,  and  the 
account  of  which  has  been  so  widely  copied  by 
scientific  papers,  M.  Plante  goes  on  to  say  : — 
“ We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  electrodes  con- 
ducting an  electrical  current  of  a certain  ten- 
sion, being  brought  in  contact  with  glass,  in  the 
presence  of  a saline  solution,  it  acts  like  a graver 
or  diamond  by  tracing  grooves  in  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  and  even  digs  into  it  quite  deeply.  In 
spite  of  its  great  hardness,  rock  crystal  can  also 
be  attacked  by  the  same  method ; and,  if  not 
engraved  regularly,  it  at  least  cracks  into  small 
fragments,  and  is  finally  disintegrated.”  In 
view  of  this,  M.  Plante  suggests  that  the  electric 
current,  under  conditions  analagous  to  those 
above  described,  might  be  substituted  for  dia- 
monds in  the  operation  of  drilling  rocks. — The 
Electrician. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama. — At  the  con- 
cluding sitting  of  the  International  Literary 
Congress,  held  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Comte  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  chairman 
announced  that  he  had  received  a letter  from 
his  son,  stating  that  the  whole  of  the  2,000,000 
francs  required  for  the  preliminary  expenses  of 
the  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
had  been  already  obtained,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  works  might  be  commenced 
immediately. 
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The  Wilberforce  Memorial  Clunll 

portion  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Mary.  ( 
ampton,  which  is  intended  to  form  a mf| 
of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  to  if 
the  old  parish  church,  has  been  cons:1! 
The  foundation-stone  was  formally  laid  \ 
Prince  of  Wales  on  August  12th  last,  j 
within  a year  the  chancel,  chancel-aii  < 
vestries,  and  one  section  of  the  new  na  j 
been  erected  and  completed  for  use  !| 
remaining  four  bays  of  the  old  churcl'j 
was  erectedin  1711,  with  materials  taken 
ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  will  be  taken  down] 
placed  as  soon  as  there  are  funds  sufficient!! 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  For  the  part  i 
finished  the  expenses  incurred  amount  fc'1 
10,0003.  Mr.  Street  is  the  architect.  S ■> 
rag-stone  has  been  used  for  the  outer  wa  t 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the  latter  fj 
stone  has  been  employed  in  the  j 
generally,  though  the  open  tracery  of  tt  ] 
screens  and  other  finer  work  is  of  C | 
Down  stone.  An  alabaster  pulpit,  witt  j 
of  marble  mosaic,  has  been  presented : 1 
Rev.  H.  Robinson,  rector  of  St.  Paul'tl! 
Leonard’s-on-Sea  ; a brass  lectern  and ij 
stained-glass  windows  have  also  been  pr  i 

A Series  of  Manuscripts. — The  Exii 
at  the  new  Museum,  Rugby,  will  include^ 
of  ancient  deeds  and  charters  from  tl  *l 
collection  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Wood,  F.S.A., 
Beginning  with  a MS.  of  the  Carloviug  i< 
about  950,  there  will  be  a charter  of  eve:U 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  prese:J 
and  a great  number  will  be  shown  of  thmj 
reigns  down  to  the  end  of  the  thirteen)] 
tury.  Many  of  them  are  exquisite  sp  :< 
of  the  writing  of  the  period,  and  are,  rj] 
standing  their  great  age,  in  wonderful  J 
vation.  The  seals  of  the  fourteenth  and  LI 
centuries  will  be  well  represented.  Thi) 
be  a fine  display  of  the  heraldic  seals t»i 
epoch,  during  which  the  art  of  seal-en  J 
reached  its  highest  state  of  excellence  in 
number  of  curious  Papal  documents  frJ 
Monastery  of  Vallambrosa,  one  bear;] 
early  date  1042.  The  student  will  n | 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  wrJ 
each  successive  age,  and  he  will  reuu  j 
gradual  decadence  from  the  clear  and  H 
writing  of  the  time  of  KiDg  John  and  Hei*i 
to  the  almost  illegible  cursive  hand  of  Ja  ! 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  believe  that  ;> 
plete  a chronological  series  has  never  ii 
been  brought  together. 

The  First  Steel  Bridge  in  Ame; 
Arrangements  have  been  concluded  b 1 
D.  D.  Smith,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chiccj 
Alton  Railway,  for  constructing  the  fi 
steel  bridge  in  America.  Gen.  Smith  :'i 
remembered  by  his  connexion  with  the' 
Government  Board  for  Testing  the  Stret 
Iron  and  Steel  experiments  which  were  ill 
on  by  him  several  years  ago.  His  rest’ 
have  at  last  brought  him  to  the  conclusP 
steel  bridges  can  be  built  cheaper  tha: 
and  be  equal  in  durability.  The  bridge 
erected  over  the  Missouri  river  on  the  0 
and  Alton  Railway.  It  will  be  of  fives 
350  ft.  each.  The  elevation  over  high) 
mark  will  not  be  less  than  80  ft.,  at  which[i 
the  light  steel  rods  of  the  “ Howe  trusn 
look  like  silver  cobwebs  glimmering  in  tit 
shine.  For  all  its  frail  appearance,  the  ,1 
will  have  a strength  reached  by  but  few  e>t 
structures  in  the  world.  The  total  aui; 
steel  used  in  the  construction  will  bet 
1,500  tons,  equivalent  to  almost  doubl; 
quantity  of  iron  — Am.  Journal  of  Industi 

Malton  Board  of  Health. — Last  wt 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Malton  Local 
of  Health  was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  l 
purpose  of  appointing  some  one  to  tin 
bined  offices  of  surveyor  of  roads,  inspei 
nuisances,  and  inspector  of  buildings,  re- 
vacant  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Bu" 
Ultimately,  Mr.  John  L.  Webster,  of 
aged  twenty-five,  who  is  an  assistant  v 
office  of  Mr.  Penty,  architect  and  su: 
York,  eurveyor  to  the  York  Rural  Si 
Authority,  was  appointed. 

Monumental. — A marble  statue  of  tl 
Sir  John  Gray,  M.P.,  which  has  been  t: 
in  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  in  remeni: 
chiefly  of  his  services  to  the  citizens  of 
in  obtaining  a water  supply  and  supermt; 
the  execution  of  the  scheme,  but  also  . 
political  exertions,  has  been  unveiled.  . 
statue  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Farrell,  a 

j sculptor,  and  is  an  excellent  likeness. 
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;.way  Refreshments. — We  are  enabled 
el  rapidly  upon  our  railways,  but  we  have 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  companies  to 
us  with  good  refreshment-saloons  or 
Hj-rooms.  At  many  metropolitan  stations 
3 no  lack  of  refreshment-bars,  sometimes 
,t  one  station,  but  often  at  the  same  time 
S’-essary  waiting-room  is  altogether  want- 
ict  is,  however,  interesting  to  read  of  the 
images  possessed  by  the  people  of  other 
mjven  if  we  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  them, 
i'sre  is  something  very  refreshing  in  the 
eition  of  the  “dining-cars”  which  have 
jiiy  been  added  to  some  of  the  through 
in  Canada.  From  half-past  five  until 
U’ clock  supper  is  served  in  the  through 
a of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  con- 
fe1  a very  good  table  d’hote  served  at  3s. 
jfl,  Certainly  the  menu  presents  a most 
$ ng  array  of  delicacies,  and  causes  us  to 
i(,3  in  bitter  reflections  concerning  the  scald- 
iga  and  soup  and  the  venerable  buns  that 
,he  stock  of  many  of  our  refreshment- 
We  do  not  ask  for  dining-cars, — they 
jrhaps,  come  in  due  time, — but  we  ought 
fjprovided  with  better  accommodation  for 
n and  drinking  at  the  railway-stations. — 
\al  World. 

■ow  Escape  of  a Liverpool  Archi- 

S-On  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  Wise  (of 
rm  of  Holt  & Wise,  architects),  was 
rfid  in  surveying  some  machinery  recently 
trll  in  a jigger-loft  of  one  of  the  warehouses 
3ie  Sailors’  Home,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
Wig  over  the  main  shaft,  some  part  of  his 
itog  was  caught  by  the  revolving-shaft,  to 
fi  he  was  dragged.  Fortunately  there 
fijaar  it  an  upright  column,  to  which  he 
B until  a great  deal  of  his  clothing  was 
did  from  his  body,  and  he  was  terribly 
ad  on  one  side.  Unfortunately  he  was 
lUjand  his  cries  for  help  from  the  top  of  a 
I story  warehouse,  amid  the  noise  and  din 
I shinery  and  the  street  traffic,  were  not 
1 He  was  conveyed  to  the  Royal  In- 
| y,  but  in  the  course  of  the  evening  his 
1 3 were  enabled  to  remove  him  to  his 
ice. 

oh  Society  for  Improving  the  Concli- 
#Sd>f  the  Labouring  Classes. — The  thirty- 
iennual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
jkasday  afternoon  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
i:.’s  ; the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair, 
fticretary  read  the  annual  report  for  187S-79, 
U;  details  of  the  occupation  of  dwellings, 
tl  rse  of  public  washhouses,  &c.  The 
nits  from  all  sources  during  the  year  were 
f\.  11s.  6d.,  which,  with  a balance  in  hand 
H beginning  of  the  year  of  467?.  19s.  8£d., 
» a total  of  7.649Z.  11s.  2*d.  The  total  ex- 
plore amounted  to  7,173?.  16s.  7 id.,  leaving 
bn  balance  of  475Z.  14s.  7d.  The  property 
ljging  to  the  society  was  estimated  as  worth 
3 3?.  6s.  10d.,  and  the  general  liabilities 
iiated  to  19,937Z.  4s.  10d.,  leaving  assets  to 
(amount  of  14,269Z.  2s. 

e Alexandra  Orphanage,  Hornsey. — 
APrinco  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  Tuesday 
Ipened  some  new  buildings  at  the  Alexandra 
'{linage,  Hornsey, — a branch  of  the  Orphan 
ing  School.  The  buildings  include  a new 
ftilroom,  apartments  for  teachers,  a laundry, 
■•-room,  storage,  &c.  The  playground  has 
1 enlarged,  and  accommodation  is  now  pro- 
' for  200  children,  The  building  is  of  red 
1 externally.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Alfred 
He. 

>yal  Italian  Opera. — “ Un  Ballo  in  Mas- 
flit”  has  introduced  M.  Lassalle,  the  French 
i'  one,  in  a new  and  very  effective  part.  M. 
•Iille’s  impersonation  of  the  injured  husband 
tjjihe  great  feature  of  interest  in  the  repre- 
Ltion.  M.  Lassalle  plays  the  part  with 
Titty  and  pathos.  Mdlle.  Turolla’s  careful 
tpg  and  intelligent  acting  wore  valuable  in 
> part  of  Amelia,  and  Madame  Scalchi,  as 
•o,  was  the  representative  of  the  sorceress, 
■a. 

ilson  & Co.’s  Alkaline  Composition. — 

i mve  tried  the  sample  sent  to  us  of  Wilson’s 
position  for  removing  old  paint  from  wood, 
found  it  effect  that  purpose  in  a shorter 
, and  more  effectually  than  any  other 
ess  that  has  been  brought  under  our  notice, 
(ho  composition  in  bulk  is  as  effectual  as 
1 > nple  sent  to  us,  it  will  be  found  a valuable 
. mot  by  those  who  require  paint  to  be  re- 
ed. 


Australian  Timber. — The  Brisbane  Courier 
says  : — Mr.  Walter  Hill  has  been  sent  on  a tour 
of  inspection  to  Frazer  Island,  where  it  is 
reported  some  valuable  timbers  flourish, notably 
the  kaurie  pine.  For  some  time  past  the 
curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  has  been  giving 
his  attention  to  the  propagation  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  timbers,  and  at 
Oxley  Pocket  has  formed  a nursery  of  red  cedar 
trees,  in  which  30,000  plants  have  been  reared, 
all  of  which  are  in  a flourishing  condition, 
ranging  from  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  in  height.  These  are 
intended  for  distribution,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  has 
already  received  5,000  for  his  Dundathu  estate. 
Possibly  the  thought  that  the  red  cedar  takes  from 
60  to  100  years  to  attain  its  best  development  may 
discourage  many  from  attempting  its  cultivation. 
The  measures  that  seem  demanded  of  us  now, 
we  imagine,  should  take  a more  restrictive  than 
reproductive  form.  There  is  yet  plenty  of 
cedar  in  some  of  our  forests,  as  a late  telegram, 
announcing  the  sweeping  out  to  sea  of  several 
million  feet  in  consequence  of  a freshet  in  the 
Mossman,  Dainree,  and  Johnston  rivers,  assures 
us.  Some  enactment  is  required  that  shall 
allow  the  colony  to  reap  some  benefit  from  its 
wealth  of  timber,  as  well  as  prevent  its  wanton 
waste. 

Technical  Education  for  Turners.— The 

Turners’  Company’s  competition  this  year  will 
be  in  respect  of  turning  in  wood,  stone,  iron, 
steel,  brass,  and  gun-metal.  As  regards  wood, 
both  hard  and  soft  material  may  be  used, 
but  the  work  must  be  all  hand-turning,  pro- 
duced in  the  lathe  without  special  rest  or 
tool  apparatus.  The  competition  in  stone  ex- 
cludes china  and  pottery,  but  comprises  natural 
substances  such  as  porphyry,  granite,  jasper, 
agate,  marble,  jet,  alabastex-,  and  similar  mate- 
rials. The  qualities  to  be  considered  will  be 
beauty  of  original  design  in  Bhape  and  colour,  or 
accuracy  in  copying,  skill  in  overcoming  difficul- 
ties in  regard  to  material,  and  originality  and 
novelty.  In  the  iron  and  steel  class  the  chief  award 
will  be  adjudged  to  the  best  specimen  of  pure 
turning.  In  each  instance  the  first  prize  will 
consist  of  a silver  medal  and  the  freedom  of  the 
company  and  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  and  the  Court  of  the 
company  have  contributed  100?.  for  other 
prizes.  The  exhibition  will  be  at  the  Mansion 
House  from  the  7th  to  the  9th  of  October 
next. 

The  Thames  Valley  Drainage.  — The 

Lower  Thames  Valley  Sewage  Board  resolved 
last  week,  by  a majority  of  one,  to  apply  for  a 
provisional  order’  to  carry  out  Lieutenant-Col. 
Haywood’s  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the 
Lower  Thames  Valley.  A private  Bill  for  the 
same  object  was  rejected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  session  of  Parliament.  The  scheme 
is  estimated  to  cost  270,000Z. 

Waterloo  Road. — The  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children  in  the  Waterloo-road,  Lambeth,  is 
undergoing  extensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. A dramatic  entertainment  has  been 
recently  held  at  Grosvenor  House  in  aid  of  the 
funds.  Mr.  Ralph  Nicholson,  of  Westminster, 
is  the  architect,  the  works  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Edward  Howard,  builder,  Upper  Baker- 
street. 

Sanitary  Appliances  and  Books,  Sydney 
International  Exhibition.— We  are  requested 
to  intimate  that  Mr.  Wahab,  C.E.,  is  about  to 
proceed  to  Sydney,  taking  with  him  a Special 
Collection  of  Sanitary  Exhibits.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  makers  of  sanitary  requisites  will 
support  him  in  giving  prominence  to  this  new 
feature  of  modern  civilisation. 

Eddystone  Lighthouse.— Stress  of  weather 
prevented  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of 
this  structure  on  Saturday  last,  as  intended. 
Some  particulars  of  the  new  lighthouse,  and 
of  the  one  which  it  is  to  replace,  were  recently 
oiren  by  us,  together  with  a view  of  Smeaton  s 
structure.  (See  pp.  243,  257,  ante.) 

St.  James’s,  Darlington.— The  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  have  approved  of  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  architect,  of 
Darlington,  for  a parsonage-honse  to  be  built  on 
a site  in  the  Haughton-road,  and  south  of  the 
recently  erected  church. 

Royal  Academy.— At  a general  assembly  of 
Royal  Academicians  on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema  was  elected  a full  Academician,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton  and  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer 
were  admitted  Associates. 


TENDERS 

For  enlarging  the  Home  at  35,  Edcn-grove,  Holloway, 
for  the  Committee  of  the  London  Female  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  Institution.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  [architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Dunford&  Langham  £743  0 0 

Lidstone 090  0 0 

Grover 684  0 0 

Pocock  675  0 0 

Moreland  & Nixon  (accepted) 663  0 0 


For  internal  repairs,  and  for  repairing  the  dwarf  walls 
and  railings  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  architect : — 

Cornwell  (accepted) £202  0 0 

For  sewers  for  the  Bromley  Local  Board  : 

Nowell  & Robson  £14,611  6 2 

Simmons  44,511  12  6 

King  44,260  0 0 

Marshall  40,484  8 6 

Mackenzie  & Co 40,476  0 0 

Hunter 40,005  2 6 

Neave  & Son  39,653  13  8 

Woodham 35,680  0 0 

Killingback  34,200  0 0 

Barnes  31,601  0 0 

Potter  (accepted)  29,758  1 1 0 

Geen  29,017  6 0 

Young  & Williams 28,429  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises  in  Milford- 
street,  Salisbury,  for  the  Salisbury  Coffee  Public-house 
Company  (Limited).  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  architect  : — 

Witt  & Tryhorn £300  0 0 

Hale  & Sons  299  1 5 

Young  & Sons  (accepted) 262  0 0 

For  new  shop-fronts  to  premises,  Market-street,  Poultry- 
cross,  and  Butcher-row,  Salisbury,  for  Mr.  A.  M.  Melville. 
Mr.  Fred  Bath,  architect : — 

Walker  £3C0  0 0 ! 

Young  & Sons  119  18  9 

Harris  (accepted)  109  10  0 ! 

For  additions  to  premises,  Market-p'aco,  Salisbury,  for 
Mr.  H.  B.  Wells.  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  architect  : — 

Hale  & Sons... £800  0 0 

Tryhorn  757  rt  0 

Young  & Sons  (accepted)  739  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Maunder  Memorial -hall  in 
Fisherton-street,  Salisbury.  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Extra  for 

Panelled  Framings. 

0 £101  0 0 

0 61  0 0 

Tryhorn 1,248  0 0 45  15  0 

Young  & Sons  * ...  1,180  0 0 74  0 0 

* Accepted  for  first  portion,  £959. 

For  warehouse,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  for  Messrs.  Knight  & 
Morris.  Mr.  E.  Power,  architoot.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Walter  Baruett  : — 

Rider  & Son  £2,662  0 0 

Brass  2,537  0 0 

Lister  2,4-10  0 0 

Colls  & 8oua  2,400  0 0 

Grceu  ........ 

Braid  & Co. 

Toms  

Bovce  2,253 

Fish 2,250 

Andrews 2,2*2 

Conder 2,193 

Hunt  2,070 

Taylor  A Son 2,035 

Greenwood  & 8ons  (accepted)  ...  1,9:.  7 

For  the  Chiswick  Main  Drainage, 
engineer : — 


IP 


. H.  O.  Smith, 


Contract  No.  8.  Contract  No.  9. 

Keeble £18,000  0 0 £5,000  0 0 

Williams,  Son,  _ „ „ 

& Wallington  17,880  0 0 4,910  0 0 

Mears  17,2  0 0 0 4,740  0 0 

Dickenson  17, 069  0 0 4,600  0 0 

Killingback 16,900  0 0 4,310  0 0 

Nowell  & Rob- 

son  (accepted)  15,950  0 0 3,990  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  additional  stables  for  the  Kensington 
Vestry  Mr.  W.  Weaver,  C.E.  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  \v.  E.  Stouer : 


Parkiusou  

Adamson 

Hockley  

Mears  

Brass  

Braid  & Co 

Waters  

Lucas  & Son  

Thorn  

Wall  (accepted) 


..  £4,760 
..  2,917 
..  2,935 
..  2,8  '0 


0 0 £35  0 0 


2,56)  0 0 — 

2,524  0 0 49  0 0 

2,512  0 0 — 

2 690  0 0 25  0 0 

2,'260  0 0 20  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Lonsdale-place, 
Derby  for  Mr.  Robert  Boughton.  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Isborn, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Thomson £ >^90  0 0! 

Bakowell ® ® 

Jno.  Wood ,12?  0 0 

Edwd.  Wood 0 " 

Dickenson  980  0 0 

Walkerdine. - 950  0 0 ! 

For  alterations  andadditions,  ir,  to  the  Finsbury  Park 
Tavern,  Seven  Sisters-road,  for  Mr.  Hollis.  Messrs.  Bird 
& Walters,  architects 

Anley  


..£1,560 


For  addition  to  brewery,  311,  Hackney -road,  for 
Messrs.  West  * Pegg.  Mr.  J o.eEh  H.ms,  «ototect 

For  pointing  work,  at  Koyal  Hospital  I 
..  ,v„  Messrs.  Searle,  Sou,  & Hayes,  arem 


West-hill,  Putney. 


Pitman  & Son  (accepted). 
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For  Alterations  and  addition  at  Buckhurst,  Wokingham, 
Berks,  for  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  Murdoch.  Mr.  E. 
Power,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett  : — 

Watson  £2,400  0 0 

Marin  1,935  0 0 

Conder 1,921  0 0 

Hunt  1,827  0 0 

Henderson 1.819  0 0 

Boyce  1,783  0 0 

Toms  (accepted)  . 1,775  0 0 

Braid  & Co.  (withdrawn)  1,418  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Moutlet's  Hotel,  24. 
Newgat e-street,  for  Mr.  C.  8.  YouDg.  Mr.  E.  Power, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Barnett  : — 

Green  £293  0 0 

Ramsey  265  0 0 

Toms  238  0 0 

J &J.  Lister  235  0 0 

Mann  (accepted)  215  0 0 


For  repairs,  alterations,  and  decorations  to  Westminster 
Chapel,  James-street,  Buckingham-gate.  Messrs.  Satckell 
&,  Edwards,  architects:  - 

8prake  & Foreman  

Phillips  & Son  

Harrison  & Wood 

Belham  & Co.  (accepted) 

Sanders  (withdrawn)  


..£3.240 
. 3,055 
..  2,167 
..  2,275 
. 1,935 


For  new  c’ass  rooms  and  alterations  to  the  Congregational 
Chapel,  Andover; — 

Beale  (accepted) £431  0 0 


A.  Robiuson  

Browne  & Robinson  , 

Brass  

G.  Smith  & Co 

Ashby,  Bros 

Nightingale  

Bangs  A Co 


..£9,4*7  0 0 


8,723  0 
8,718  0 
8,638  0 
8,472  0 
8,432  0 


For  alterations  at  the  Ebor  Arms,  Stoke  Newington, 
for  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman,  & Paulin.  Mr.  Ernest 
Shum,  architect  :— 

Langmead  & Way  £645  0 0 

Wilson 620  0 0 

Braggins 698  0 0 


For  cottages  at  Potter's  Bar,  for  Mr.  George  Paulin. 
Mr.  Ernest  Shum,  architect 

Fairhead £975  0 0 

Patman  & Co 938  0 0 

Brown 787  0 o 

Braggins 745  0 0 


For  a new  beer  house  at  Southgate,  for  Messrs  Mann, 
Crossman,  A Paulin.  Mr.  Ernest  Shum,  architect  : — 

Colo  £1,135  0 O 

Braggins 1,055  0 0 

Brown 927  0 0 

Newby  (too  late). 


For  construction  of  concrete  sewers 
Estate,  near  Brighton  : — 

C.  Drake  A Co £2,490  0 

Oliver  1,890  0 

Karnsbaw  1,705  0 

Harrison . 1,68  9 0 

Marshall 1,540  0 

Hitchcock  (accepted) 1,490  0 


the  Aldrington 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Catherine  Wheel, 
Andover,  for  the  Coffee  Public-house  Co.,  Limited,  Mr. 
J.  Hillary,  architect : — 

Beale  (accepted)  £319  0 0 


0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  Ealing  Co’ lege.  Mr.  W,  Willey, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Hook  A Oldrey £3,789 

Waters 3,351 

Penny 2,698 

Temple  A Foster  2,450 

Haynes 1,899 


rebuilding  No.  239,  Tottenham  court-road.  Mr. 
D.  R.  Dale,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Vaughan  — 
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Mr.  Planchc’s 
History  of  Costume. 


HE  production  of  a 
cycloptedia  of  so 
large  a subject  as 
costume,  requiring 
so  much  research 
and  illustration, 
may  in  itself  be 
well  regarded  as 
an  achievement  of 
unusual  spirit  on 
the  part  of  an 
author  who  has 
long  passed  the 
threescore  and  ten 
of  the  Psalmist ; 
but  Mr.  Planche 
has  gone  further 
proof,  gratifyiug  on  our  own  account 
as  his,  that  every  one’s  strength 
period  of  existence  is  not  necessarily 
ind  sorrow,  for  he  has  now  added  to 
.iled  cyclopcedia  a history  of  costume 
more  generally,  occupying  nearly  as 
>ace  as  the  dictionary  portion  itself.* 


peat  and,  at  first  sight,  alarming  ex- 
i the  subject,  appears  more  capable  of 
|j)u  within  reasonable  limits  when  re- 
liin  the  light  suggested  by  the  author  in 
iiroduction,  where  he  states  that  all  he 
proposes  is  “ to  show  how  few,  after  all, 
•’ben  the  important  alterations  in  the 
t and  arms  of  mankind  during  the  period 
-h  we  possess  any  reliable  information; 
lint,  as  history  is  said  to  repeat  itself,  so 
fashion,  notwithstanding  its  interminable 
Ifmations.”  In  other  words,  we  are  to 
UlLhis  history  as  an  attempt  not  to  give  all 
till  variations  in  costume  (manifestly  im- 
1'  3 in  any  one  book  by  any  one  man),  but 
’>  ce  costume  to  a few  typical  and  con- 
s recurring  features,  and  trace  the  manner 
k these  were  modified  at  various  times 
11  der  various  influences.  This  is,  in  fact, 
* fie  a sort  of  philosophy  of  the  history  of 
.nd  our  own  remarks  on  the  work  will  be 


■ directed  to  endeavouring  to  follow  out 
ki  a,  and  to  trace  some  exemplifications  of 
i?j;  principle  of  dress,  or  of  the  disregard  of 
inciple,  under  its  often  incongruous  forms 
a|3xpectecl  changes. 

Planche  selects,  as  the  commencement  of 
11  ory,  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  Some 
5 in  of  the  kind  was  necessary,  as  the  first 
l'  pf  costume  is  lost  in  pre-historic  periods  ; 

1 1,  all  the  intermediary  stages  between  the 

2 and  a considerably  elaborated  form  of 

3 e have  disappeared.  A good  deal  might 
3 >een  made  out  of  Homer,  in  the  way  of 

0 'tion,  certainly,  though  with  no  illustra-  ' 


I i jcloprcdia  of  Costume;  or,  Dictionary  of  Dress.  * 
!!  t3  ^".bijlS011  Planed,  Somerset  Herald.  London  : 
5].  hidua.  1879.  A review  of  the  first  volume 
.ound  in  our  volume  for  1875,  pp.  81,  663. 
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tions  to  back  it ; and  then  there  are  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Etruscan  tomb-paintings,  and  the 
sculptures  of  the  great  Greek  era,  in  which 
the  female  figures  at  least  are  all  clothed,  and 
the  tunics  of  the  Panatkena'fc  horsemen,  con- 
cerning which  we  might  have  been  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Planche’s  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  costumes  are  realistic  or  are  sculpturesque 
conventions.  That  the  Egyptian  granite  statues 
are  realistic  as  far  as  the  material  would  admit 
we  have  very  little  doubt.  However,  consider- 
ing the  necessity,  as  observed,  of  some  choice 
and  limitation,  we  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Planche 
could  have  done  better  than  select  the  period 
j when  the  known  world  was  under  one  sway, — a 
period  of  the  highest  material  civilisation  (and 
dress  is  essentially  connected  with  civilisation), 
and  tract,  the  successive  cnanges  in  dress  down 
to  modern  times.  This  he  has  done  by  a syste- 
matic division  into  centuries,  taking,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  international  survey  for  each  cen- 
tury, so  as  show  the  influence  of  contemporary 
national  costumes  upon  each  other,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  one  predominating  nation,  as  arbiter  ele- 
gantiarum,  over  others,  and  so  on.  This  seems 
to  ns  the  best  way  that  could  have  been  selected 
of  getting  some  order  into  a subject  so  various 
and  so  difficult  to  combine  into  a whole. 

Looking  at  the  philosophy  of  dress  in  regard 
to  its  general  forms,  Mr.  Planche  quotes  from 
Strutt,  in  his  opening  chapter,  to  the  effect  that 
the  necessary  garments  of  mankind  have  never 
been  many  ; “ one  adjusted  to  the  body,  reach- 
ing to  the  knee  or  mid-leg  for  the  men,  and  to 
the  ankle  for  the  women ; another,  ample  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  person  in  inclement  weather. 
These  two,  with  or  without  some  protection  for 
the  feet,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  clothing  of 
many  millions  of  human  beings  in  prehistoric 
times,  and  under  innumerable  names,  have,  with 
very  few  additions,  descended,  however  altered 
in  form  and  material,  to  the  present  day.”  The 
typical  examples  of  these  at  the  period  selected 
for  commencing  the  history  are,  of  course,  the 
Roman  tunic  and  toga.  This  is,  however,  rather 
too  broad  a generalisation,  as  it  appears  to  us 
(as  the  author,  in  fact,  subsequeutly  remai'ks) 
that  the  use  of  coverings  adjusted  to  the  legs 
forms  a special  and  very  important  element  in 
dress,  and  one  the  use  or  non-use  of  which  con- 
stitutes a very  significant  feature  in  costume 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  social  feelings  and 
habits.  As  a rule,  the  highest  civilisation  shapes 
the  dress  most  closely  and  intimately  to  the  body, 


and  makes  it  more  a matter  of  deliberate  pur- 


pose and  of  intricate  fitting  and  fastening ; the 
lowest  civilisation  is  content  with  throwing  on  a 
covering  anyhow,  in  the  way  least  troublesome  to 
put  on  or  take  off.  Mr.  Planche  remarks,  in 
fact,  that  in  the  Republican  days  of  Rome, 
when  austerity  and  simplicity  of  personal 
appareil  were  among  the  first  virtues,  the  togSj 
or  what  in  more  general  terms  one  may  call  the 
blanket,  was  the  only  garment.  The  further 
additions,  first  of  the  tunic,  and  then  in  the  one 
sex  of  the  trowsers,  are  the  result  chiefly  of 
more  sensitiveness  as  to  the  decorum  of  dress ; 
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and  the  last  important  element  imparted,  that 
of  underclothing  which  can  be  frequently 
changed,  is  a sanitary  one,  and  the  full  and  great 
importance  now  attached  to  it  is  of  compara- 
tively modern  date.  This  portion  of  dress 
hardly,  of  course,  comes  under  the  head  of 
costume,  which  includes  only  that  which 
can  be  outwardly  seen,  and  which  im- 
parts character  aud  dignity,  or  the  reverse, 
to  the  wearer.  We  mention  it  here  only 
as  an  instance  of  one  of  the  influences 
which  have  operated  in  regulating  modern 
dress.*  But  as  far  as  the  visible  com- 
ponent parts  of  dress  are  concerned,  it  is 
remarkable  how  generally  we  find  running 
through  all  periods  and  nations  the  sense  that 
the  dignity  of  dress  is  proportioned  to  the  length 
and  flow  of  the  principal  garment,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  legs  are  covered.  In  regard 
to  female  costume,  this  feeling  seems  to  have 
existed  very  early ; it  is  fully  developed  in  the 
Parthenon  sculptures,  where  all  the  women  are 
fully  robed  iu  the  same  frieze  where  men  are 
shown  naked  or  with  very  scanty  clothing.  In 
modern  times  we  find  the  length  of  skirt  in 
woman’s  dress  is  almost  equally  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  dignity  she  attaches  to  herself, 
or  which  society  attaches  to  her.  The  peasant 
in  many  countries  (not  generally  iu  our  own)  has 
short  skirts,  the  lady  has  long  ones,  and  the 
lady’s  state-dress  becomes  a train  that  trails 
behind  her.  M.  Yriarte  has  observed  how,  in 
Venice,  the  courtesan  was  distinguished  from  the 
honourable  lady  in  costume  by  the  short  skirts 
of  the  former;  indeed,  in  our  own  country, 
“ light-skirts  ” is  a vulgar  expression  reflecting 
on  the  character  of  a woman.  But  the  sense  of 
an  added  dignity  and  decorum  connected  with 
a long  upper  garment  is  just  as  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  other  sex,  though  of  course  a little 
different  in  its  manifestation.  The  tunics  of  the 
soldiers  in  archaic  Greek  sculpture  are  among 
the  most  curious  instances  of  the  simplicity  of  an 
age  of  innocence  ; they  seem  contrived  exactly 
to  be  too  short  for, what  would  now  be  considered 
the  claims  of  propriety.  In  almost  all  civilised 
periods,  after  the  legs  are  covered,  a short  coat 
and  a great  display  of  length  of  limb  are  among 
the  usual  characteristics  of  gay  youth,  the 
Mercutios  of  their  period.  This  is  brought  out 
well  iu  Mr.  Wallis’s  picture  of  Autonio  and  his 
friends,  in  the  Society  of  Water-Colours,  where 
the  short  jackets  aud  tight  hose  of  the  young 
gallants  in  the  foreground,  the  youth  of  a time 
when  youthful  licence  was  carried  to  an  excep- 
tional extent,  are  contrasted  with  the  long  and 
voluminous  gowns  of  the  middle-aged  and  staid 
merchant  and  his  friends.  In  our  own  day  a 
man  who  wants  to  keep  up  a youthful  and 
jaunty  appearance  keeps  to  short  coats,  as 
belonging  to  a degagd  costume ; a man  of  more 


* It  is  true,  there  seems  to  be  one  species  of  uuder- 
clothiug  suffered  to  exercise  an  important  effect  on  the 
artistic  result  of  the  whole  costume,  since  Punch  has  told 
us  that  the  lady  who  does  not  wear  chamois  leather  has 
only  a chanco  of  tho  attentions  of  the  “second  dress 
maker”  iu  a firs^-dnsa  establishment. 
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sober  habits,  or  the  same  man  when  he  wishes 
to  be  more  ceremonial  in  his  personnel , wears  a 
loner  frock  coat.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  all 
this  back  to  its  origin  in  certain  a prion  feelings 
of  personal  propriety  in  regard  to  the  covering 
of  certain  parts  of  the  body  more  particularly, 
which  was  probably  tho  earliest  motive  for 
costume  of  any  kind,  as  it  is  now  found  to  be 
the  only  one  arnoDg  savages  in  almost  the  most 
uncivilised  state,  and  where  climate  does  not 
render  clothing  necessary,  and  which  survives 
in  modern  times  in  the  tacit  feeling  of  a greater 
decorum  and  reserve  attached  to  a long-skirted 
coat.  We  observe,  by  the  way,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  that  the  author  mentions  that 
the  short  jackets  and  tight  breeches  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  actually  made  the 
object  of  attack  by  a contemporary  satirist  or 
moralist  in  France,  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
delicacy of  the  costume. 

Artistically  speaking,  there  may  be  said  to  be 
two  main  principles  of  dress,  that  which  con- 
ceals the  forms  and  makes  the  dress  the  object, 
and  that  which  is  designed  to  express  and  set  off 
the  form.  The  toga  stylo  of  classic  dress  belongs 
to  the  former  description,  the  latter  is  nowhere 
fully  carried  out  in  ordinary  modern,  costume 
except  in  boy’s  dress  sometimes,  and  in  special 
costumes  for  particular  objects  connected  with 
athletics  or  theatrical  performances,  and  in  some 
forms  of  military  uniform.  In  the  first  case  the 
object  is  that  the  dress  should  hang  gracefully 
and  in  fine  lines  and  folds,  and  the  body  becomes, 
in  fact,  a mere  frame  on  which  to  hang  it,  unless 
when  in  walking  the  movement  of  the  limbs  may 
be  partly  rendered  by  that  of  the  dress.  In  the 
second  case  the  object  should  be  that  the  dress 
should  be  designed  with  a proper  regard  to,  and 
understanding  of,  the  real  points  of  the  human 
figure,  and  should  emphasise  and  illustrate 
these,  and  not  contradict  them.  To  do  the 
latter  has  been  tho  defect  of  probably  by  far 
the  greater  majority  of  the  costumes  of  this 
type  which  have  been  in  use  ; it  is  notably  the 
case  (as  we  think  has  been  observed  before 
in  our  columns)  with  the  European  gentleman’s 
dress  at  present, — a dress  which  ignores  the 
existence  of  either  elbow  or  knee-joints,  or  of 
the  difference  of  design  and  modelling  in  both 
leg  and  arm  above  and  below  those  joints. 
Distinguishing  in  regard  to  sex,  it  may  be  said 
tho  woman’s  costume  almost  always  belongs  most 
to  the  first-named  class,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
conceal  the  figure  ; while  men’s  costume  displays 
it  more  or  less.  This  distinction  is  based  upon, 
while  it  has  perhaps  assisted  a little  to  emphasise, 
tho  natural  and  inherent  distinction  between 
the  character  and  social  disposition  of  the  sexes ; 
the  one  distinguished  by  reserve  and  retirement, 
and  not  expected  to  indulge  in  any  great  acti- 
vity of  body  ; the  other  in  daily  habits  of  active 
movement  or  athletic  exercise,  in  which  the 
flowing  robe  or  skirt  would  be  greatly  in  the 
way,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  the 
Greeks  had  not  their  customs  permitted  the  man 
to  discard  his  garments  altogether,  with  little 
ceremony,  when  necessary.  As  it  is,  women 
have  (wisely)  taken  more  to  bodily  exercise 
lately  in  ways  in  which  sometimes  their  dress 
must  be  inconvenient  enough : our  friend  Punch, 
who  is  generally  good  on  dress,  furnishes  us 
again  with  an  illustration  in  his  suggestion  that 
the  gentlemen  should  be  handicapped  ( i.e ., 
should  wear  skirts  like  the  ladies)  to  make  the 
chances  at  lawn  tennis  equal. 

We  may  notice  some  of  the  points  in  the 
history  of  costume  which  are  brought  before  us 
in  turning  over  consecutively  Mr.  Planche’s  inte- 
resting pages.  The  principal  forms  of  Roman  dress 
are  familiar  to  every  one.  Among  the  nations 
whom  they  conquered,  and  who  were  doubtless 
more  or  less  influenced  in  costume  by  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  their  conquerors,  the  Gauls  pre- 
sent the  curious  combination,  as  it  seems  to 
eyes  used  to  classic  statues,  of  a flowing  robe 
something  like  the  toga,  with  trowsers  reaching 
to  the  instep  and  tied  there ; for  the  Gauls, 
though  barbarians  in  comparison  with  the 
Romans,  were  sufficiently  advanced  in  the 
civilisation  of  costume  to  have  arrived  at  trow- 
sers very  like  the  modern  article.  Apropos  of 
this  subject,  Mr.  Planche  gives  a page  of  en- 
gravings of  specimen  figures  from  “the  trow- 
sered  nations,”  including  Trojan,  Parthian, 
Phrygian,  Sarmatian,  and  Dacian.  The  Phry- 
gian is  a peculiarly  characteristic  figure,  appa- 
rently a male  figure,  but  with  long  hair,  and 
long  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  sleeves 
and  trowsers  with  a powdered  ornament ; the 
whole  effect  is  very  effeminate,  and  except  that 


little  of  Turkish  female  costume.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  during 
the  centuries  intervening  between  the  fall  of 
Rome  and  the  rise  of  Medieval  civilisation  are, 
we  may  well  presume,  scanty  enough.  In  the 
course  of  the  remarks  on  this  part  of  the 
history,  we  meet  with  an  example  of  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  accepted  ideas  and  illustrations  in 
such  matters,  in  a remark  quoted  from  M. 
Quicherat  by  the  author,  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  so  accustomed  to  see  Charlemagne  repre- 
sented in  imperial  robes  that  probably  a re- 
presentation of  him  would  not  be  recognised 
which  did  not  represent  him  thus  ; and  yet  it  is 
historically  true  that  he  never  wore  them  in  his 
life.  His  probable  actual  costume  is  represented 
in  an  illustration  from  a mosaic  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John  Lateran : it  is  rather  that  of  a 
soldier  than  of  an  emperor. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors  were  simple 
enough  in  their  dress,  and,  as  in  so  many  other 
matters  of  more  modern  interest,  the . importa- 
tion of  a more  affected  and  ostentatious  taste 
was  due  to  France.  The  Danes  had  previously 
produced  some  effect  upon  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Saxon  nobility  by  the  gaiety  of  their 
attire  and  a degree  of  attention  to  the  toilet 
which  was  probably  new  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Saxon  ladies,  but  a marked  testimony  is  borne 
to  the  foppery  of  the  Norman  conquerors,  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  love  of  finery,  per- 
sonal decoration,  and  constant  changes  of 
fashion.  The  figures  illustrative  of  the  cos- 
tumes of  Anglo-Norman  ladies  indicate  a great 
richness  of  effect;  they  are  heavily,  almost 
ponderously  draped,  with  broad  and  rich  orna- 
mental borders,  which  meander  over  the  heavy 
folds  of  the  dresses.  Their  costume  retains  a 
great  deal  of  classic  effect  in  its  general  lines, 
and  is  dignified  and  entirely  free  from  the  ugli- 
ness and  oddity  of  fancy  and  caprice  which 
have  so  often  unfortunately  distinguished  the 
female  dress  in  this  country.  One  or  two  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  dress  of  the  Norman  noblemen 
indicate  (though  we  cannot  fully  realise  it  in 
the  absence  of  colour)  a still  greater  richness 
and  costliness  of  costume,  of  a very  effeminate 
description,  tho  dress  consisting  of  long  and 
flowing  robes  by  no  means  propria  que  maribus 
in  our  ideas ; and  the  figure  represented  (p.  50) 
from  Willemin’s  Monuments  inddit  s has  some- 
thing in  its  style  and  outline  reminding  us  of 
some  of  the  Etruscan  figures  in  tho  tombs  at 
Cervetri  and  elsewhere.  The  fashion  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  long  accompanied  this  taste  for 
rich  robes,  and  was  the  object  of  legal  enact- 
ments to  restrain  it,  which  were  probably  as 
futile  as  such  enactments  almost  always  have 
been.  The  Venetian  costume  of  the  twelfth 
century  is  also  rich  in  its  tendencies ; but  again 
we  notice  that  the  female  costume,  like  that  of 
the  Norman  ladies,  is  remarkably  rich,  dignified, 
and  tasteful;  indeed,  the  twelfth  century  seems 
to  have  been  a very  admirable  era  in  regard 
to  ladies’  dress ; hardly  anything  could  be 
more  suitable  for  ladies  of  high  rank  and 
dignified  manners  than  these  large  full  dra- 
peries, entirely  devoid  of  trickery  or  attempts 
to  tamper  with  the  figure,  or  artificially  alter 
or  distort  it.  The  dress  of  the  Venetian  men  of 
the  same  period  is  again  somewhat  too  effemi- 
nate, in  fact  little  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
lady,  except  in  a somewhat  shorter  skirt,  coming 
down,  however,  nearly  to  the  ankles.  It  is 
curious,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  that  the 
Templar  knights  should  have  adopted  the  long 
robe  so  well  known  in  representations  of  their 
order,  covering  their  armour  from  neck  to  heel, 
and  which  one  would  have  supposed  to  be  little 
suitable  for  active  service.  Mr.  Planche  men- 
tions a suggestion  in  regard  to  a practical 
origin  of  this  unmilitary-looking  gown,  viz., 
that  it  was  to  veil  the  iron  armour  from  the 
heat  of  the  Palestine  sun,  which  would  have 
effectually  baked  a knight  in  his  Bhell,  we  may 
readily  imagine:  the  idea  seems  a not  im- 
probable explanation. 

Unfortunately  the  dignity  and  common  sense 
of  costume  did  not  last  the  European  lady  for 
long,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  find 
evidence  of  the  encroachment  of  those  unna- 
tural vanities  of  feminine  costume  which  have 
reappeared  over  and  over  again  in  one  or  another 
form.  In  this  century  we  find,  says  Mr.  Planche, 
constant  allusions  to  lacing  and  to  the  compres- 
sion of  the  waists  of  ladies,  “ whose  unfortunate 
ambition  it  was  then,  as  now,  to  appear  more 
like  wasps  than  women,  to  the  serious  injury 
of  their  health  and  the  disfigurement  of  their 
persons.”  This  was  in  France : as  far  as  we 


Italian  ladies  did  not  fall  into  this  condem 
tion,  and,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  two  of  O' 
costumes  that  are  given  is  even  super]  n 
beauty  and  dignified  effect  to  those  of  thei  ! 
genitors  in  the  preceding  century,  already.l  f 
tioned. 

The  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ce  !• 
witnessed  a great  and  unexpected  change  un 
general  character  of  every-day  dress,  for  4 
no  cause  can  be  now  traced,  in  the  s?'n 
substitution  of  tight  dresses  for  the  full  >i 
which  had  usually  prevailed  before  this  elu 
“ the  fashions  of  the  time  of  Philip  Aug. 
which  had  resisted  the  most  important  $■:, 
tions  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdoicJ 
dynasty,  and  manners,  succumbed  without 
apparent  reason  in  the  middle  of  there* 
Philip  of  Valois.”  The  defeat  of  Fran  ' 
Crecy  was  attributed  by  one  of  their  wi.i 
to  the  indignation  of  Heaven  over  theiJi 
seemly  tight  dresses,  but  the  conquerors  mi 
immediately  adopted  the  same  fashion,  ifi 
became  general  throughout  Europe.  The  nil 
notes,  also,  that  in  this  century  two  fashionitf 
of  particoloured  clothing  and  of  stream®* 
the  elbows,  were  almost  universal.  Iu  i 3 
to  the  tight  dresses,  Mr.  Planche  is  in  fav  i! 
the  theory  which  ascribes  their  initiati! 
Spain,  for  which  he  gives  some  reasons. dj 
such  a kaleidoscope  is  fashion,  that  in  the* 
century  that  witnessed  the  rebukes  of  mori 
against  the  tight  clothing,  we  find,  in  the  il 
of  Richard  II.  an  author  venting  a di 
against  a dress  of  just  the  opposite  kind, — li 
commons  were  besotted  in  excess  of  aj 
some  in  wide  surcoats  reaching  to  their, 
a garment  reaching  to  their  heels! 
before  and  strutting  out  at  the  sides,  so  t; 
the  back  they  make  men  seem  like  women 
this  they  call  by  a ridiculous  name,  j',: 
which,  Mr.  Planche  observes,  is  the  first  in  A 
of  the  application  of  the  old  Saxon  word  O 
to  the  tunic  since  the  diffusion  of  the  N J 
language.  It  is  curious  also  to  notion 
utterance  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  a r| 
which,  as  Mr.  Planche  truly  says,  is  comn  t 
all  ages,  that  “the  vanity 


of  the  cc  :i 


people  in  their  dress  was  so  great  that  -.11 
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impossible  to  distinguish  the  rich 
poor.”  The  tendency  of  dress  is,  howe\| 
level  itself  in  proportion  as  civilisatio.d 
political  freedom  advance  ; the  rich  man  d 
nobleman  comeB  to  think  it  a vulgarity  to  ca 
his  riches  in  his  dress ; the  poor  man,  d 
educated  than  before,  becomes  desirous  ted 
as  becomingly  as  his  means  will  allow,  w,:S 
is  out  of  his  working  clothes;  and  thus II 
ends  tend  to  meet,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
of  both. 

In  the  dress  of  the  Italian  nobles  at  td 
of  the  fourteenth  century  long  robes  seH 
full  force  for  the  men  ; the  dress  of  the  JflaH 
Italy  appears  to  have  become  somewhat  8i*+ 
and  also  less  picturesque ; one  illustrations 
remarkably  resembles  the  modern  morning 
of  a young  lady,  at  very  recent  date.  Th  r 
teenth  century  also  witnessed  the  substl 
of  plate  for  chain  armour,— a change  Mi 
about,  Mr.  Planche  tells  us,  by  the  ex<i' 
weight  of  the  chain  armour,  which  somu 
so  incommoded  its  inmate  as  to  ren  r 
strength  nearly  useless  for  combat. 
reflect  on  the  comparative  amount  of  metin' 
must  be  used  in  the  two  kinds  of  armoir , 
of  [course  realise  how  heavy  the  older  ;i 
must  have  been  ; but  in  appearance  tne  / 
armour  looks  so  much  more  pliant,  and  ca 
so  much  less  idea  of  weight  or  of  inconv  1. 
to  the  wearer,  that  it  would  perhaps,  oe, 
prise  to  most  people  who  have  not  staau- 
subject,  to  learn  that  the  plate  armor  ■ 
introduced  as  a matter  of  practical  convey 
in  the  first  instance.  The  difficulty  of  cowr 
ing  it  so  as  to  be  pliant  and  easy  ot  acctr 
dation  to  the  movements  of  the  limbs  m 
been  very  great,  and  have  require 
and  most  careful  workmanship,  »nd  ” 1 ’ 

conceive  how  important  a branch  o 
manship  the  armourers’  trade  must  have  « 
under  the  circumstances,  so  that  the  mo 
cessfnland  Bne  armoorer  must  hare  bw» 
more  important  person  in  the  commun  Ji 
Poole  or  Worth  in  the  present  day. 

The  fifteenth  century  represents  the  1 
what  may  he  called  the , Medieval  pen 


the  trowsers  are  much  tighter,  Reminds  one  a [ can  gather  from  Mr.  Planche’s  illustrations,  the 


dress,  and  costume  seems  to  follow  ratbi 
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same  kind  of  movement  which  the  ar. 
of  the  decline  did,  becoming  over-elabo  . 
showy,  though  there  are  many  offenc' bps 
good  Laste  in  the  costume  whxoQ 
parallel  in  the  architecture.  The  en 
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!dy  development  of  sleeves  and  sleeve- 
| igs  are  among  these  ; and  the  enormously 
1 nd  disproportioned  head-dresses  of  lace, 
ed  over  invisible  wire  supports.  The 
for  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  effect 
•s  to  have  been  carried  to  an  excess  which 

fy  cases  seems  entirely  to  ignoro  and  con- 
tho  practical  object  of  the  dress, — as  in 
|jig  pointed  shoes,  which  certainly  must 
lOtoeeu  the  greatest  obstacles  to  active 
Briauism  that  ever  were  invented.  It  was 
fli  of  extravagances, — very  short  jackets 
By  long  cloaks ; everything  must  go  to 
iiies  in  one  direction  or  another;  though 
In  this  period  there  is  nothing  really  so 
so  offensive  to  all  common  sense  and 
aste  as  some  of  the  fashions  of  later 
inch  as  the  hooped  petticoat.  “ At  the 
f the  fifteenth  century,”  Strutt  observes, 
dress  of  the  English  was  exceedingly 
il  and  absurd,  insomuch  that  it  was  even 
t to  distinguish  one  sex  from  the  other, 
leaders  will  remember  that  this  complaint, 

Iin  the  same  words,  has  been  made  by 
porary  writers  from  the  days  of 
' The  latter  part  of  the  complaint 
en  revived  very  lately,  in  reference  to 
ies’  assumption  of  round  hats  and  Ulsters; 
_Ji,  however,  there  is  nothing  really  un- 
ne  as  an  outdoor  dress,  but  for  the  fact 
he  male  sex  had  appropriated  it  first, 
lone  certainly  prefers  to  see  the 
r;of  men  and  women  quite  distinct  in 
"ter.  One  cannot  but  observe,  how- 
ow  universally  there  seem  to  have  been 
every  period  who  were  dissatisfied 
Sjie  existing  Btyle  of  dress,  and  thought  it 
of  nothing  but  satire.  The  moral, 
'S,  is  that  no  costume  which  departs  much 
qoaimple  first  principles  of  practical  con- 
jee and  utility  in  dress  can  escape  appear- 
'.icrous  from  some  point  of  view.  Venice, 
period,  as  in  most  others,  keeps  its  pre- 
ice as  the  place  of  dignified  and  effective 
ostume.  Nothing  could  well  surpass  the 
fficial  dresses  of  the  Venetian  Republic 
uptnous  stateliness  and  dignity;  but  they 
ftsses  essentially  for  pomp  and  show,  not 
i>ryday  convenience,  and  their  sumptuous 
iay  be  taken  as  one  of  the  outward  indi- 
how  far  Venice,  in  name  a Republic,  was 
of  real  and  typical  republican  charac- 
^!s,  political  or  social,  being  in  reality  a 
oiism  of  a caste  or  clique  instead  of  an 
ii.ual.  Genuine  Republicanism  has  almost 
tybly  been  adverse  to  costliness  and  fancy 
Bturne. 

Is  sixteenth  century  did  well  for  the  male 
ijdress, — badly  for  the  female.  The  dress 
I ch  the  well-known  figure  of  Qneen  Eliza- 
tfnmishes  a prominent  type  is  one  of  the 
Sftworst  female  costumes  ever  invented, 
Me  it  is  at  variance  with  all  that  is  most 
ft  ful  and  characteristic  in  the  female  figure, 
H.bstitutes  for  the  flowing  lines  and  graceful 
ft;  of  the  womanly  form  straight  hard  lines 
tyharp  angles,  making  the  whole  dress  a 
W).s  and  unnatural  cage  within  which  the 
iS'uman  inhabitant  is  hopelessly  imprisoned 
r st.  The  dress  of  the  men,  on  the  contrary, 
i*  i no  doubt  exaggerated  in  its  points  in 
H instances,  is  a very  successful  combina- 
i‘i)f  grace  and  elegance  with  manly  cha- 
Hl : the  flat  feathered  cap  worn  picturesquely 
Ve  on  one  side  of  the  head  is  one  of  the 
fcileasing  forms  of  head-dress  ever  invented  ; 
i tort  oloak  and  puffed  sleeves  give  a broad- 
Mered  appearance  of  strength,  and  the  legs, 
Numbered  by  anything  save  the  tightly- 
9c  hose,  appear  ready  for  any  exercise 
® activity  and  agility,  and  a man  with  a 
formed  leg  (the  most  effective  feature  in 
"Masculine  figure  at  its  best)  had  the  full 
t of  his  natural  advantages,  which  he 
yirely  ioges  the  funnel-shaped  mo- 

n.  n°^Ser’  Vand7ck  dress  (as  we 

•-all  it)  of  the  next  century  is  superior  in 
f al  effect  even  to  this,  the  whole  ensemble 
re  thoroughly  in  keeping,  whereas  in  the 
or  the  Stuart  period  the  upper  part  of  the 
I a was  a little  too  much  emphasised  in  com- 
f >n  with  the  legs ; at  the  same  time  the 
nent  of  tlm  leg  in  the  cavalier  dress  is  not 
- 'ocl  5 there  is  a braggadocio  air  about  the 
• costume,  and  it  is  by  no  means  so  truly 
piemans. dress  as  that  of  the  preceding 
. ry.  _ An  interesting  incident  is  mentioned  ’ 
( ,ne^on  Ylth  fche  costume  of  this  period ; that 
1 5V w,  30  &ood  8ense  upon  matters  of  this 
I r:?*  takf  us  b7  surprise,  had  invented 
6 tlme  a dreas>  ^ which  he  meant  to  keep, 


as  in  good  taste  and  suitable,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage extravagance  and  idle  changes  of 
fashion.  The  court  imitated  the  Royal  example, 
apparently,  for  about  one  month,  aud  then  what 
Evelyu  called  the  “Monsieur’s  vanities”  re- 
established themselves,  and  we  presume  the 
monarch  thought  it  useless  to  hold  out  against 
them.  A story  was  current  that  the  King  of 
Prance  dressed  all  his  lackeys  in  the  same  cos- 
tume to  throw  ridicule  on  the  English  king,  but 
Mr.  Planche  thinks  the  fact  doubtful,  and  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  French  kiug  should 
have  deliberately  insulted  his  “ royal  cousin” 
in  a manner  so  very  paltry  and  ungentlemanly. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  touch  upon  the 
history  further,  but  we  may  just  say  one  word 
in  x’egard  to  a very  interesting  chapter  which  is 
added  to  the  history,  upon  the  varieties  of  stage 
costume,  which  introduces  the  reader  to  some 
curious  and  now-forgotten  eccentricities  or  ab- 
surdities of  costume  on  the  English  stage. 
Shakspeare’s  notion  (or  that  of  the  stage-man- 
ager of  the  Globe  Theatre)  of  representing  the 
Athenian  characters  in  the  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  “in  Spanish  habits”  was  outdone  at  a 
later  period  of  the  English  stage,  when  Garrick 
acted  Macbeth  in  a laced  coat  and  knee  breeches 
and  silk  stockings,  to  a Lady  Macbeth  whose 
hooped  dress  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a head 
and  body  rising  out  of  a small  hillock;  and 
Comus  appeared  on  the  scene  in  pretty  nearly 
the  same  dress  as  the  beaux  of  the  day  who  sat 
in  the  boxes  opposite  to  him,  only  with  a girdle 
of  bunches  of  grapes  round  his  waist  to  signify 
his  relationships.  There  is  a good  deal  more 
that  is  interesting,  curious,  and  amnsing  in  this 
theatrical  chapter,  which  is  very  fully  illustrated. 

We  have  to  thank  the  author  for  a very  full, 
useful,  and  entertaining  book  on  a subject  that  is 
of  iuterest  to  almost  every  one,  and  which  is 
written  not  only  with  a rare  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  but  with  that  kind  of  enthusiasm 
for  it  which  always  recommends  a book  to  the 
reader,  so  that  we  feel  as  much  carried  away  as 
the  servant  in  the  “ Winter’s  Tale,” — “ You 
would  think  a smock  were  a she-angel,  he  so 
chaunts  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about 
the  square  on’t.” 


THE  SAFETY  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

A debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  from  all  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  architectural  beauty  of  London.  All 
those  of  us  who  regard  a noble  monument  as  a 
national  heritage,  not  to  be  rashly  tampered 
with,  will  do  well  to  reflect  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  action  of  Lord  Carnarvon  that  the  doom  of 
this  fine  bridge  has  not,  as  yet,  been  pronounced 
by  the  Legislature. 

It  would  of  course  be  out  of  place  for  us  to 
complain  of  the  swift  and  silent  way  in  which 
the  City  authorities  have  pushed  their  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  carried  it 
up  to  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Such  complaints  would  be  as  idle,  and  as  wide 
of  the  mark,  as  those  which  were  made  as  to 
the  resistance  offered  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  at  so 
late  a period  in  the  work  of  legislative  destruc- 
tiveness as  the  proposal  for  the  third  reading. 
As  to  that,  it  can  only  be  said,  “ Better  late 
than  never.”  But  the  City  fathers,  having  de- 
cided on  their  course,  cannot  be  blamed  for 
taking  the  best  measures  at  their  disposal  for 
carrying  it  out.  It  is  a course  to  which  they 
have  long  declared  their  adhesion ; and  although 
it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  one  which  contem- 
plates the  gain  of  only  a very  questionable 
advantage,  at  the  cost  of  great  disadvantages, 
and  at  the  risk  of  still  greater,  yet  we  feel  that 
after  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  in 
these  columns  and  elsewhere,  it  is  idle  to  make 
any  appeal  for  reconsideration  in  the  City. 

It  is,  however,  matter  for  very  serious  remark 
that  not  a single  member,  even  of  those  who 
may  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  art,  of 
architecture,  or  of  engineering,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  should  have  anticipated  the  action  of 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  If  a Bill  were  intro- 
duced, say  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  should  schedule  Westminster  Abbey  as 
the  site  for  a now  pumping-station,  the  Van- 
dalism might  be  a shade  or  two  more  pro- 
nounced ; but  we  see  what  we  may  expect  from 
the  public  watchfulness  of  private  members. 
But  for  the  protest  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt 
London  Bridge  would  now  be  under  sentence  of 
death. 

That  may  seem  a strong  expression,  but  it  is 
one  for  which  there  is  full  justification.  In  the 


first  place,  the  action  proposed  is  of  a nature 
that  would  entirely  ruin  the  architectural  cha- 
racter of  the  bridge.  That,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
so  far  admitted,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  debate  the  question  now.  If  any  one  who 
possesses  vote  or  interest  in  the  matter  has 
any  doubt  on  this  part  of  the  question,  we 
recommend  him  to  go  to  the  expense  of  taking 
a trip  to  Watford,  Hertfordshire.  There  he  will' 
see,  just  before  entering  the  town,  tho  brick 
bridge  constructed  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Fox, 
as  sub-assistant  engineer,  under  Mr.  Buck  as 
resident,  aud  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  as  engineer 
in  chief,  for  carrying  the  London  aud  Birming- 
ham Railway  over  the  high  road.  The  bridge 
was  one  of  simple  structure,  consisting  of  brick 
piers  and  semi-elliptical  arches,  with  impost, 
vousBoirs,  string  course,  and  coping  of  Bramley 
Fall  stone.  But  it  was  a good  sample  of  a style 
of  work  that,  while  plain  and  unpretending,  had 
an  architectural  character  well  suited  to  the 
object  of  the  designer.  The  bridge,  moreover, 
possesses  unusual  interest  from  being  tho  first, 
under  the  railway  system,  on  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  skew  arch  was  perfectly  wrought 
out  on  a great  scale . 

Necessity  has  led  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  to  widen  Watford 
Bridge.  Economy,  we  suppose,  has  led  them  to 
do  so  with  iron.  As  to  the  effect,  we  only  say, 
“ Go  and  look  at  it !”  and  then  reconsider  the  idea 
of  adding  iron  patchwork  to  Rennie’s  noble 
design. 

But  defacement  is  not  all ; it  is  not  even  the 
worst  that  is  threatened  by  this  ill-advised  move- 
ment. Of  this  there  is  ample  evidence.  It  is  that 
of  Sir  John  Rennie,  the  architect  of  the  bridge. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  his  autobiography,  published 
in  1875,  at  pages  172  to  192,  especially  at  pago 
189.  Tho  advice  of  the  engineer  as  to  the  site 
to  be  chosen  for  the  bridge  had  been  neglected 
by  the  City  authorities,  and  tho  place  then 
actually  used  for  the  foundations  was  one  which 
it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
engineering  appliances  of  that  day  could  render 
at  all  available.  As  it  was,  tho  margin  of 
stability  was  so  narrow  that  after  the  fifth  arch 
was  keyed,  not  only  did  its  crown  subside  4 in.,, 
but  it  was  found  by  levelling  that  the  east  end 
of  the  pier, — that  is  to  say,  the  down-stream 
side  of  the  bridge, — “ had  subsided  from  10  in.  to 
14  in.  more  than  the  upper  or  west  end.”  With 
this  settlement  the  bridge  came  to  its  final 
bearing, — that  is  to  say,  tho  final  bearing  of  the 
structure  as  designed  and  built  by  Rennie. 

Now  we  attempt  no  prediction.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say  what  will  be  or  what  must  be. 
But  we  think  there  can  be  no  denial  of  tho 
assertion  that  the  settlement  at  which  Rennie’s 
bridge  stopped  is  not  necessarily  that  at  which 
a heavier  bridge  would  have  stopped  or  would 
stop.  In  a condition  of  equilibrium  so  unstable, 
and  for  which  the  section  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  as  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  points 
of  the  piles  of  the  bridge,  so  fully  accounts,  he 
must  be  a bold  man  who  would  venture  to  say 
how  much  additional  weight  would  cause  the 
subsidence  to  recommence,  or  how  little  would 
set  up  an  action  as  destructive  as  that  which 
was  arrested,  not  an  hour  too  soon,  in  the 
transept  walls  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. 

It  may  bo  well  here  to  call  attention  to  one  of 
the  few  disasters  which  bofel  ore  of  the  most 
important  works  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson.  We 
refer  to  the  breaking-down  of  the  iron  girder 
bridge  at  Chester,  over  the  river  Dee,  when  a 
passenger  train  was  crossing  it.  Several  persons 
were  killed.  An  inquest  was  held  at  Chester, 
where  the  greatest  excitement  pervaded  both 
the  Court  and  the  City.  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr. 
Bidder,  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  and 
Mr.  Fox  (afterwards  Sir  Charles  Fox),  were 
among  the  scientific  witnesses  examined.  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  officially  attended  the  inquest,  and  th& 
proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  railway  company 
were  very  ably  conducted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Timothy  Tyrrel. 

It  resulted  from  the  evidence,  beyond  any 
scientific  question,  that  the  reason  why  the 
bridge  broke  • down  under  that  particular  train, 
after  having  carried  heavier  trains  in  safety 
was,  that  an  additional  coat  of  2 in.  or  3 in.  of 
gravel  had  been  spread  that  morning  over  the 
ballast  of  the  roadway  on  the  bridge.  That 
comparatively  small  addition  to  the  weight 
proved  too  much  for  the  margin  of  resistance. 
We  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  design.  The  result  of  the  fracture  was  a 
change  in  the  formula)  on  which  all  engineers 
had,  up  to  that  time,  l’elied.  The  point  of 
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interest  is,  that  the  bridge  being  in  a state  of 
much  less  stable  equilibrium,  when  under  the 
stress  of  a rolling  weight,  than  was  indicated 
by  the  table  on  which  all  the  scientific  world  at 
that  time  relied,  the  addition  of  so  insignificant 
a burthen  (at  first  sight)  as  that  of  a layer  of 
gravel,  was  the  weight  that  broke  the  back,  not 
of  the  camel,  but  of  the  bridge. 

Now  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion from  any  impartial  man  familiar  with  such 
matters,  whether  he  be  a man  of  practice  or  a 
man  of  science,  that  we  have,  at  this  moment, 
far  more  reason,  from  the  record  of  actual  facts, 
from  knowledge  of  the  change  going  on  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Thames,  from  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  the  solid  clay  has  been  scooped 
out  by  the  action  of  the  water  immediately 
eastward  of  the  piers  of  London  Bridge,  and 
from  knowledge  that  the  London  clay,  under 
certain  pressure,  acts  as  a semi-fluid,  to  fear 
that  a given  weight  would  cause  the  settlement 
of  the  piers  to  recommence,  than  any  engineer 
had,  before  the  breaking  - down  of  the  Dee 
Bridge,  to  anticipate  that  the  addition  of  a few 
inches  of  gravel  to  the  ballast  on  that  structure 
would  so  strain  its  resisting-power  that  it  would 
give  way  on  the  passage  of  the  next  train. 
The  vibration  caused  by  a train  may  be  more 
formidable  than  that  caused  by  a number  of 
carriages,  horses,  and  pedestrians.  But  the 


question  in  each  case  is  rather  one  of  definite 
l TfiKrotiftn  • and  in  the  case  of 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  SALON  OE  1879. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS 
AND  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
HISTORIC  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION. 


As  with  English  architects  in.  our  own 
Burlington  House  Exhibitions,  it  is  with  no 


weight  than  of  vibration , 

London  Bridge  a warning  has  been  given  which 
was  not  afforded  to  Mr.  Stephenson.  The 
foundations  have  sunk  from  10  in.  to  .11  in. 
under  the  actual  weight,  to  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  add  a further  weight,  not  provided 
for  by  the  architect  of  the  bridge,  and  acting 
with  a leverage  upon  its  structure. 

In  all  cas63  of  testing  strength  by  the  impo- 
sition of  weight,  the  weight  is  piled  on,  little  by 
little,  until,  often  without  any  warning,  fracture 
..occurs.  That  the  foundations  of  London  Bridge 
would  commence  to  move  under  a certain  addi- 
tional pressure,  is  of  course  undeniable.  It  is 
. also  undeniable  that  no  man  can  say  with  any 
certitude  what  that  additional  weight  would  be. 
It  would  be  highly  objectionable  to  make  the 
experiment,  however  gently  conducted,  even  if 
only  by  the  addition  of  a ton  or  two  at  a time, 
because,  if  the  movement  were  set  up,  there 
could  be  no  certitude  that  it  would  be  arrested, 
even  by  the  removal  of  the  weight. 

What,  then,  can  we  say  of  the  prudence  of 
weighting  the  bridge  at  once  with  a mass  of 
supplementary  ironwork,  added  for  the  express 
purpose  of  allowing  a heavier  moving  load  to 
come  on  the  arches  aud  piers, — and  that  a load 
not  contemplated  by  the  engineer  of  the  work  ? 
It  does  not  need  a man  to  be  an  engineer  in 
order  to  understand  that  such  a procedure  is 
one  highly  calculated  to  destroy  one  of  the  most 
useful^  as  well  as  one  of  the  architecturally 
most  satisfactory  monuments  of  our  country 
aud  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  urge  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  these  considerations  under  the  notice  of 
the  Select  Committee.  We  beg  the  committee 
to  remember  that  no  professional  opinion  on 
the  matter  can  be  of  the  weight  of  that  of  the 
engineer  of  the  bridge  himself.  It  is  impossible 
to 'road  the  Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Rennie 
without  forming  a strong  opinion  as  to  what  he 


small  degree  of  justice  that  the  French  archi- 
tects complain  of  the  limited  space  allotted  to 
their  exhibits  at  the  Salon,  where  each  year 
such  large  concessions  are  made  to  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  paintings.  Interesting 
and  valuable  as  are  the  careful  works  contributed 
yearly  among  the  numerous  private  efforts  by 
the  conscientious  students  of  the  School  of  Romo, 
the  School  of  Athens,  and  the  Historic  Monu- 
ments Commission,  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  vain  is  called  each  year  to  the 
injustice  of  the  treatment  of  the  architectural 
drawings. 

At  a time  when  in  these  columns  the  more 
attractive  contents  of  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie 
have  been  examined  at  some  length,  aud  when  we 
were  about  to  consider  the  interesting  archi- 
tectural drawings  in  the  deserted  corner  to 
which  they  have  been  relegated,  a valuable 
article  has  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  due  to  the  able  pen  of 
a well-known  member  of  the  French  Institute, 
M.  Eugene  Guillaume. 

Regarding  his  consideration  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  at  Rome  and  Paris,  and  the 
labours  of  the  Historic  Monuments  Commission, 
the  article  of  M.  Guillaume  deserves  particular 
attention  from  more  than  one  point  of  view, 
especially  at  a time  when  the  vexed  question 
of  the  restoration  of  our  monuments  of  the 
past  has  roused  so  much  discussion  in  England. 

It  is  an  honest  but  somewhat  startling  ad- 
mission made  almost  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
this  article,  that,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in 
reviewing  the  Salon,  the  architectural  drawings 
have  been  considered  worthy  of  special  notice, 
notwithstanding  the  seniority  of  architecture  over 
its  sister  arts,  aud  the  important  position  it  has 
always  held  in  France.  At  no  period,  if  wo  are 
to  believe  M.  Guillaume,  have  architectural 
studies  embraced  so  wide  a field,  while  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  writer  is  jus- 
tified in  claiming  for  France  that  in  no  other 
country  are  these  studies  so  well  organised. . It 
is  not  alone  the  effect  of  a traditional  obliga- 
tion, but  the  knowledge  of  its  value  as  a.  factor 
in  general  progress,  the  development  which  the 
French  Government  gives  to  architectural 


study.  , . . 

First  comes  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  its 


architectural  section,  which,  classical  as  is.  its 
instruction,  still  remains  the  parent  establish- 
ment where  every  architect,  with  few  exceptions, 
commences  his  career.  And  then  the  Ecole  de 
Rome,  which,  especially  within  the  last  century, 
has  turned  its  active  attention  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  In  addi- 
tion to  which  should  be  mentioned  the  important 
service  of  the  Civil  Monuments  ( Batiments 
civile),  the  Historic  Monuments,  and  the 
Diocesan  Edifices,  the  services  of  the  Works  of 
the  City  of  Paris.  When  these  important  institu- 
tions have  been  mentioned,  and  due  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  encouragement  afforded  to 
architectural  study  by  the  free  instruction  of  the 
Special  School  of  Architecture  (ficole  spdciale), 


would  have  said  to  the  present  proposal.  And  j and  the  numerous  societies  and  private  institn- 


if  it  could  be  possible  for  that  sound  and  cau- 
tious engineer  to  rise  from  his  grave,  and  to 
gay,  Take  care  what  yon  are  about ; I decline 
any  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  my  work  if 
you  thus  add  arbitrary  patchwork  to  its  eleva- 
tion. You  will  most  likely  throw  it  down,” 
even  that  ought  not  to  have  the  authority,  as  a 
warning  not  to  be  trifled  with,  of  the  simple 
record  of  what  actually  took  place  when  the 
weight  of  the  fifth  arch  first  came  to  its  bearing 
on  the  piers.  If  the  City  wish  to  pull  down  the 
bridge,  they  had  better  do  so  stone  by  stone, 
than  run  the  risk  of  making  the  whole  structure 
lurch  towards  the  sea. 


Japanese  Art.  — A meeting  of  persons 
interested  in  Japanese  art,  folk-lore,  and  litera- 
ture is  to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Albemarle-street,on  this  Friday, 
July  4-th,  at  three  p.m.  The  object  is  to  esta- 
blish in  London  a central  institution,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  into  closer  communication 
the  admirers  and  students  of  Japanese  art  and 
literature,  to  collect,  record,  and  disseminate 
information  relative  to  Japan,  and  to  encourage 
residents  in  Japan  and  the  Japanese  to  collect 
ERCh  material. 


tions,  with  their  respective  publications,  it  will 
be  seen  how  large  an  interest  is  taken  in  the 
desire  to  advance  the  study  of  architecture  in 
France. 

If  architecture  is  an  art  it  is  also  a science 
and  an  industry ; if  it  has  its  theories  it  has  also 
its  history  and  technique,  and  all  these  elements 
are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  a fact 
from  which  it  has  arisen  that  special  judges 
should  alone  be  called  upon  to  consider  its  work. 
But  in  an  art  so  communicative,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  [which  is  so  considerable,  there  are 
transformations  and  results  arrived  at,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  all 
to  understand,  and  which  are,  so  to  speak,  public 


effect  as  it  is  by  a skilful  use  of  water-ct  3 
which  realises  a judicious  compromise  bet. 
geometrical  conventionality  and  pictur:  ! 
truth,  this  method  of  architectural  draw 
manship  in  Franco  may  be  considered  :w 
product  of  the  close  of  the  last  centuryasi 
that  date  a precise  outline  had  been  const  - 
sufficient,  lightly  shaded  with  Indian  im 
bistre.  In  the  present  day,  French  arc;: 
tural  drawings,  in  their  smallest  details 
coloured  with  an  exactitude  that  in  realit 
alone  be  justified  in  the  representation  ofiti 
chromatic  decoration. 

Among  the  works  exhibited  at  the  Sal:' 
architects,  the  first  to  claim  serious  attc 
are  the  restorations  of  historic  monun:-: 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  too  l* 
considered,  as  also  the  often  original  taleri . 
played.  To  take  an  edifice  in  ruins,  to  me 
it,  and  depict  it  in  its  least  details,  excavt* 
foundations  in  search  of  portions  burio  ■ 
time,  consult  history  and  local  tradition 4 
from  these  data  to  restore  a building,  i3  a- 
in  the  accomplishment  of  which  takes  pa 
spirit  of  research  and  criticism,  of  knov  : 
and  imagination.  It  is  a work  which  fh 
architect  brings  into  play  all  his  .faculties'  i 
up  all  his  power ; and,  [thanks  to  the  pr 1 
in  the  present  day  of  our  knowledge  oj 
past,  certainty  is  rapidly  replacing  dout  I 
hesitation.  Never,  says  M.  Guillaume,  h-t 
theory  of  architecture  been  grasped  wittij 
breadth ; never  have  the  periods  whioh  th 
of  the  builder  has  traversed,  never  ha’l 
forms  which  that  art  has  (created,  been  i 
thoroughly  mastered.  While  the  great  ij 
of  the  Renaissance  [confined  themselves  ’i 
study  of  classic  models,  turning  their  att  ri 
rather  to  the  proportion  of  the  orders  th  :i 
plans  of  the  Greek  aud  Roman  building, 
present  day  the  question  of  the  transfort l 
of  styles  is  earnestly  studied  ; the  plai:| 
distribution  and  decorations  of  the  monin 
of  the  past  are  more  particularly  considei 

In  France  the  French  Academy  at  ri 
must  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  these  Bn 
From  the  very  rise  of  that  famous  insti  l 
Colbert  had  made  it  obligatory  that  the  flt?H 
should  produce  careful  drawings  aud  invi 
tions  of  the  most  famous  monuments  of.' i 
and  this  idea,  at  first  neglected,  was  revitjj 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Architecture,  pp 
larly  between  the  years  1778  and  179.. 
present,  each  year,  the  architectural,  si., 
who  is  about  to  leave  the  Yilla  Medici! 
home  the  restoration  of  some  antique  i5 
ment.  These  drawings  become  the  propc 
the  government,  which  has  already  cornu 
their  publication.  The  subject  may  be 
from,  Italy,  from  Sicily  or  from  Greece.  V 
the  last  few  years,  these  drawings  havr 
exhibited  at  the  Salon,  and  it  is  to  this  f; 
owe  the  Restoration  of  the  Acropolis  of  A 
by  M.  Lambert. 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens  has  often  be  i 
object  of  important  studies,  and  since 
Leroy,  to  whom  France  owes  the  first  wlf 
Greek  architecture,  many  savants  and 
artists  have  in  their  investigations  of  thoi. 
toric  ruins  gained  an  honourable  name.  ij 
that  the  plateau  of  the  hill  is  cleared! 
dtbris,  the  moment  has  seemed  a favourab. 
for  further  researches;  for  Greek  gem. 
M.  Guillaume  not  unaptly  remarks,  is  Bl- 
and what  it  embraces  is  so  profound,  tnd 
limit  of  an  acquaintance  with  it  seems  fi 
unattainable.  And  now  M.  Lamberil 
brought  his  contingent  of  hypotheses  an 
coveries.  His  task  has  been  to  leconh, 
the  monuments  of  the  Acropolis  such  ail 
existed  at  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  he  a> 
to  have  consulted  with  care  both  the  sp< 
the  texts.  He  has,  it  is  true,  added  but 
to  the  investigations  of  Penrose  on  the  con 
of  the  horizontal  lines  which  form  a pn 
in  Attic  architecture,  nor  to  the  obs®rv^' 
M.  Choisy  on  the  occasional  want  or  sym 

to  be  remarked  in  the  lines  of  detail 


property. 

But,  as  such,  the  public  seem  but  little  dis- 


posed to  avail  themselves  of  their  rights,  the 
architectural  drawings  are  neglected,  a fact  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  the  want  of  considera- 
tion given  to  their  position  and  their  hanging  ; 
though  among  these  drawings  there  are  exhibited 
not  a few  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  not 
alone  as  technical  studies,  but  as  sketches  from 
nature. 

Architectural  drawing,  Buch  as  it  at  present 
exists,  is  of  recent  introduction.  Increased  in 


plan  of  those  buildings  he  studied.  It  is. 
to  the  effect  of  the  whole  that  M.  Lamb 
paid  attention,  and  the  most  striking  tea 
his  restoration  is  the  entire  suppression  , 
staircase  of  the  Propylma  and  the  deter 
tion,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  site  of  the 
of  the  Erephorean  priestesses.  to  Jeje 
staircase  of  the  Propyltea,  to  put  aside 
covery  of  Benle,  as  also  what  has  been  t , 
so  universally  admitted,  the  exis  e .i 
steps,  which,  from  the i platforir .where  t . 


of  the  i-oeopolis  ended,  gave,  Jmmedhi^i 


to  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  i«  “ 
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>r  t indefensible ; it  is  difficult,  however,  to 
the  beautiful  staircase  which  M.  Des- 
ign and  M.  Boitte  restored.  M.  Lambert’s 
rt  s are  those  that  M.  Bournouf  gave  in  his 
Ijn  the  Acropolis,  published  in  1877. 

9 us  leave  M.  Lambert,  therefore,  to  pene- 
jt  to  the  Acropolis  by  the  natural  roadway 
1 3 restored,  and  passing  on  the  way  the 
jt  s such  as  they  existed,  restoring  the 
J8  38  of  Minerva  Brauronia  and  Minerva 
H)  e,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheum,  the 
9]  ats  of  which  in  his  plan  he  analyses  and 
n;e3.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
B theum  that  M.  Lambert  has  placed  the 
tii  of  the  Errephors.  He  appears  to  have 
fc  iu  the  excavations  remains  of  the  founda- 
| between  a wall  which  touches  the  house 
rfi  priestesses,  and  the  fortification,  can  be 
A a little  courtyard,  out  of  which  runs  a 
nise  now  closed,  and  leading  directly  to 
j)  ot  of  the  rock  on  that  side  of  the  city, 
fcjtaircase  appears  to  be  that  known  as  the 
U ise  of  Aglaurion.  These  dispositions  cor- 
re  d,  according  to  Pausanias,  with  the 
irons  of  the  priestesses,  and  the  restoration 
at  Lambert  may  possibly  be  a discovery, 
qi  importance  attached  by  M.  Guillaume  to 
Mimbert’s  work  is  justified  by  the  interest 
di  subject;  for  what  person  is  there  whose 
iuon  is  not  attracted  by  the  mere  mention 
alii  Acropolis  ? M.  Lambert,  in  his  con- 
gous researches  shown  by  these  valuable 
llarefnl  architectural  drawings,  restoring  a 
[foment  so  famous,  merits  gratitude, 
iljjoviot,  who  is  also  a pensionnaire  of  the 
BJh  Academy,  has  sent  to  the  Salon  a resto- 
n,  that  of  the  familiar  monument  of  Lysi- 
at  Athens;  the  work  is,  however,  only  a 
oratory  study  of  a well-known  model,  but 
r tii  it  possesses  no  small  degree  of  interest, 
jfog  as  it  does  an  almost  unique  example 

Ii  forms  which  the  Greeks  had  given  to 
orinthian  order  when  they  created  it. 
ularly  noticeable  is  the  detail  of  a capital, 
f its  perfect  sculpture,  and  its  lightness, 
ISj'ing  the  opinion  of  those  who  trace  the 
M of  the  Corinthian  order  to  works  of 
»ht  metal.  In  their  masterly  rendering 
(da  beautiful  originals,  the  drawings  of 
Spviot  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
rt.it  and  the  archaaologist,  and  in  the  charm 
Spin  colour  would  well  stand  comparison 
rt  nuch  of  the  work  exhibited  elsewhere  in 
■ Ion,  and  whose  chief  aim  has  been  to  fill 


n en  as  a whole,  the  exhibits  sent  from 
ft|have  produced  no  little  influence  on  the 
i>!iss  of  French  architecture,  and  it  is 
Biillaume’s  opinion,  that  the  works  of  resto- 
Wi  that  for  the  last  half-century  have  been 
out  with  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Bje  have  owed  their  first  inspiration  to  the 
B-jation  of  the  antique. 

Hatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  some,  the 
*J  de  Rome,  about  1S30,  contained  some 
bint  names.  The  works  of  Blouet,  Gilbert, 
Eb,  Dac,  Vaudoyer,  changed  not  alone  the 
R in  till  then  held  of  antique  architecture, 
fc  f that  of  the  architecture  of  France  ; and 
to!  opinions  were  expressed  in  the  famous 
r<-s  of  M.  Yitet  which  provoked  the  forma- 
t if  the  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of, 
1*  ric  Monuments, — not  alone  to  protect,  but 
j|itore'the  remains  of  ancient  architecture  in 
* :e-  The  object  proposed  was  to  save  these 
* from  ruthless  destruction  by  imperfect 
B ration ; and  from  1837  the  new  organisa- 
| vas  oomplete,  and  liberal  grants  awarded 
Lie  Government.  We  are  not  bound  to 
ai’  that  its  efforts  were  always  successful. 

) service  of  the  Historic  Monuments  Com- 
} )n  continues  its  work,  ‘and  the  spirit  of 
and  Merimee  continues  to  inspire  their 
fc  3sors.  This  year  the  Exhibition  contained 
t|a  than  twenty  projects  which  are  to  be 
Id  amoug  the  archives  of  the  institution. 
e’o  these  the  most  prominent  is  certainly 
•estoration  of  the  walls  of  Guerande  by 
Bce,swillwald.  is  not  that  the  fortified 
} Guerande  will  be  entirely  restored,  like 
of  Carcassone  and  Avignon ; the  munici- 
1 r desire  to  see  only  the  historic  Porte 
ILichel  restored;  and  the  drawings  which 
Jces  will  wand  has  made  are  masterly  speci- 
1 of  work. 

shave  mentioned^that  there  are  no  fewer 
twenty  drawings  of  the  Monuments  Histo- 
, s’  ^ with  regret  that  we  have  to  pass 
with  mere  mention  the  works  of  11.  Darcy, 

- IS  church  of  Mezieres-sur-Brenne ; of  M. 
°y>  in  his  restoration  of  the  Church  of 
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Quarbec ; and  the  excellent  studies  ofj  MM. 
Sauvageot,  De  Laroque,  Dussire,  and  Lonzier, 
all  showing  evidence  of  research  and  learning. 
They  belong  truly,  as  M.  Guillaume  remarks,  to 
an  order  of  labours  which  is  worthy  our  special 
esteem;  they  constitute  a portion  of  the  im- 
mense monography  of  the  monumental  art  of 
France  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  with  equal  regret  that  limited  space 
confines  us  to  a but  hasty  review  of  M.  Chipiez’s 
remarkable  and  strangely  attractive  restoration 
of  the  storied  towers  of  Assyria,  of  which  the 
author  presents  four  different  types.  For  the 
first,  the  ruins  of  Kharsabad  and  Konyoundjick 
are  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  as  also  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
each  of  the  seven  stories  of  this  tower  being  of 
a different  colour.  A bas-relief  from  the  British 
Museum  has  furnished  the  elements  for  the 
second  type  of  tower,  with  its  double  winding 
staircase.  According  to  M.  Chipiez,  these  two 
examples  represent  the  Assyrian  style  properly 
so  called.  Lord  Loftus  and  Mr.  Taylor  have 
brought  forward  the  data  in  the  very  ancient 
ruins  of  Wartha  and  of  Hour,  the  city  of 
Abraham.  The  fourth  type  is  purely  Babylonian, 
as  the  last  vestiges  of  the  so-called  Tower  of 
Babel  served  as  the  basis  of  its  restoration. 
The  strangely  unfamiliar  shape  of  these  towers 
is  certainly  imposing,  and  the  covering  of 
coloured  bricks  is  no  less  effective.  The  draw- 
ings of  M.  Chipiez  are  excellent  specimens  of 
execution,  and  merit  a place  in  an  architectural 
museum,  which  M.  Guillaume  regrets  has  not 
yet  been  formed. 

It  is  an  equally  practical  suggestion  that  of 
M.  Guillaume,  that  to  each  of  these  drawings 
should,  for  the  future,  be  added  a notice  ex- 
plaining their  nature.*  For  the  proper  under- 
standing of  their  object,  to  explain  those  ques- 
tions which  always  present  themselves  iu 
matters  of  restoration,  such  documents  are  in- 
dispensable. As  it  is,  M.  Lambert’s  notice  on 
his  work  is  in  the  library  of  the  Fcole  des  Beaux 
Arts;  the  report  of  M.  Bceswillwand  belongs  to 
the  bureau  of  the  Historic  Monuments  Com- 
mission; and  M.  Chipiez  has  not,  as  last  year, 
with  his  interesting  study  on  the  lighting  of 
Greek  temples,  published  in  the  Revue  Archceo - 
logique,  a notice  on  the  towers  of  Assyria. 

After  the  works  above  enumerated,  there  is  a 
considerable  lapse.  The  important  service  of 
the  Diocesan  Edifices  does  not  possess  its 
archives  like  the  Historic  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  like  the  City  of  Paris ; and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  in  this  way  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  results  of  the  excellent  work  of 
many  conscientious  artists  whoso  duties  are  not 
alone  confined  to  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  noble  buildings  confided  to  their 
charge. 

Among  the  modern  works  executed  by  private 
means,  stands  foremost  M.  Bouwens  van  der 
Boyen’s  able  plan  for  the  Crddit  Lyonnais,  built 
within  so  short  a time  upon  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  of  which  it  now  forms  so  conspicuous 
a feature.  Here  at  the  Salon  we  are  able  to 
study  all  the  plans  and  elevations,  the  skill  dis- 
played in  which  do  no  little  honour  to  their 
intelligent  architect,  particularly  the  large 
glazed  hall  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
building,  reaching  as  far  as  the  third  floor.  On 
the  first  floor  the  administration  occupy  the 
rooms  “ decorated  in  the  severe  style  which  is  to 
be  observed  iu  England  in  analogous  establish- 
ments ; green  hangings,  doors  and  woodwork 
in  mahogany,  and  furniture  which  give  to  all 
the  rooms  a unity  and  a gravity  of  aspect  which 
are  very  remarkable.”  M.  Bouwens  van  der 
Boyen  has  met  on  all  sides  with  felicitations  for 
the  success  of  his  establishment  . which  bo 
exactly,  in  all  its  practical  and  artistic  arrange- 
ments answers  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this 
artist  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion ; in  1S75  he  received  from  the  Societe  Cen- 
trale  d’ Architecture  one  of  its  prizes  for  the 
design  of  a private  house. 

This  intervention  of  the  Societe  Centrale  in 
the  general  movement  of  art  is  an  important 
fact  which  deserves  attention.  Its  encourage- 
ment is  not  alone  afforded  to  domestic  architec- 
ture, but  to  archaeology  ; it  awards  its  medal  to 
the  meritorious  contractor,  to  the  industrial 
artist,  and  to  the  intelligent  workman,  and  this 
encouragement  shows  the  active  solicitude  of 
the  architects  in  France  for  all  who  assist  in 

* Not  Ion i*  since,  in  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
small  space°lcft  at  the  disposition  of  the  architects  at 
Burlington  House,  the  Builder  proposed  that  the  architects 
might  have  a special  and  detailed  catalogue  containing  pro- 
fessional information. 
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the  elevation  and  progress  of  the  art  they 
exercise. 

In  this  examination  of  the  architectural 
drawings  at  the  Salon  this  year,  so  many  of 
which  we  have  perforce  had  to  pass  over  in 
silence,  all  which  the  visitor  was  able  to  see 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  French 
school,  — a school,  a3  M.  Guillaume  truly 
observes,  rich  in  its  elements,  pedagogic  studies, 
classic  studies,  historic  studies,  the  application 
of  art  to  our  habitations  and  to  all  the  exigencies 
of  a civilisation  daily  progressing,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  of  collective  or 
private  initiative  under  different  forms,  each  of 
these  manifestations  occupies  a place  in  the 
whole.  It  has  been  M.  Guillaume’s  endeavour 
(and  ours  in  submitting  his  remarks  to  English 
readers)  to  enumerate  the  forces  of  architecture 
in  France;  the  author  promising  at  a liter  date 
to  give  his  impression  of  the  actual  character  of 
these  works.  Was  it  not  necessary,  he  asks,  at 
first  to  draw  attention  to  the  merit  which  is 
hidden  beneath  the  small  number  of  drawings 
which  are  exhibited  ? Was  it  useless  to  state 
how  many  discoveries  and  creations  may  escape 
the  notice  of  the  visitor  in  the  small  space  in 
which  these  drawings  are  exhibited  ? Is  it  not 
true  that  a separate  room,  and  special  notices 
inserted  in  the  catalogue,  would  render  the 
artists  a service  in  explaining  their  works,  and 
the  public  in  allowing  it  to  understand  them  ? 
And  would  not  this  be  so  much  the  more 
necessary  that  the  architect  in  calling  upon  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  for  the  decoration  of 
his  buildings,  should  maintain  the  practice  of 
the  art  in  its  highest  expression  and  remain  the 
master  of  the  works  ? 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A NATIONAL 
THEATRE. 

The  arrival  in  London  this  season  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  would  almost  seem  an  omen 
of  good  portent  at  a time  when  the  discussion  as 
to  the  establishment  of  a National  Theatre  in 
Englandhas  been  again  brought  before  the  public. 
After  the  example  given  us  by  the  perfectly-acted 
repertoire  of  the  French  theatre,  which  has  been 
so  warmly  received,  the  proposal  that  we  should 
arrange  to  possess  a company  of  our  own,  which 
might  be  relied  upoD  as  interpreting  intelligently 
our  own  masterpieces,  should  not  be  again 
allowed  to  pass  unconsidered. 

In  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  in  the  mode  in 
which  that  justly-famed  company  is  organised, 
in  the  manner  in  which  its  members  realise  the 
pieces  which  they  represent,  the  promoters  of 
the  National  Theatre  have,  it  is  often  urged,  a 
model  to  set  before  the  public  of  the  institution 
that  they  are  desirous  to  organise  in  London  ; 
and  apart  from  the  patronage  of  the  State, 
which  the  French  theatre  enjoys,  there  exists 
but  little  valid  reason  why  such  a similarly 
organised  body  of  actors  and  actresses,  should 
not  be  formed  in  London  ; indeed,  inquiry  into 
the  origin,  history,  and  development  of  the 
Comedie  Franchise  in  every  way  shows  the  easo 
with  which  an  English  National  Theatre  might 
be  established. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  detans 
with  which  the  journals  have  lately  made  their 
numerous  readers  familiar,  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Theatre,  of  Louis  XIV.’s  patronage 
of  Moliere,  of  the  reason  for  the  playbills  bear- 
ing the  magic  date  of  1680,  and  of  the  successive 
changes  of  residence  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise, 
till  their  final  establishment  in  their  now  familiar 
home  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  It  is  not  into  a 
review  of  the  innumerable  pieces  produced  by 
the  com4diens  ordinaires  at  various  times, 
du  roi,  de  V empire,  and  de  la  nation,  or 
into  a consideration  of  the  long-fought  battles 
of  the  idealistic  and  the  realistic  schools 
of  acting,  which  ranged  the  frequenters  of 
the  famous  Cafe  Procope  into,  two  camps,  a3 
noisy  often  as  those  of  which  the  French 
Chamber  has  recently  been  the  scene  ; it  is  not 
into  the  interesting  minor  incidents  of  the 
Theatre  Franqais,  when  Louis  Soize  court 
dresses,  with  hoops  and  head-dresses,  ceased  to 
disfigure  Moliere’s  comedies  and  Corneille’s 
classic  tragedies;  or  when  those  privileged 
noblemen,  whose  position  allowed  them  a chan- 
on  the  stage,  were  driven  before  the  curtain ; 
when  the  pit  was  at  length  furnished  with  seats  ; 
or  a detailed  account  of  those  gorgeous  evenings 
when  the  Court  in  all  its  splendour  graced  the 
over-heated  and  wax-candle  belighted  theatre 
with  its  presence,  when  two  strapping  grenadiers 
kept  watch  and  guard  at  each  end  of  the  foot- 
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lights,  their  flint-locked  muskets  duly  loaded 
and  primed  ; it  is  not  of  such  incidents 
in  the  history  of  the  Comedie  Franchise 
that  we  would  wish  to  speak,  but  rather 
of  the  administration  of  the  institution  which 
this  summer  has  gained  the  applause  of  our 
London  public.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  see  by  what  means,  under  what  regula- 
tions, the  French  theatre  has  arrived  at  its 
present  position,  and  thus  merited  the  well- 
earned  praise  it  has  so  long  received  from  all 
lovers  of  the  drama,  who  have  appreciated  the 
intelligent  interpretation  of  masterpieces 
familiar  by  private  study. 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  reason  that 
Napoleon  I.  spoke  of  the  French  comedy  as  the 
glory  of  the  French  nation,  the  opera  merely 
its  vanity  ; how  many  happy  hours  of  his  once 
obscure  early  life  in  Paris  had  he  passed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  comJdiens  ordinaires  du  roi, 
and  their  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces 
that  then  existed  in  French  drama  and 
comedy  ? The  importance  and  the  influence 
of  this  institution  the  Emperor  fully  under- 
stood, when  in  later  year’s  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  legislate  for  the  Comedie  Fran^aise ; 
it  is,  indeed,  in  a decree  of  his,  the  famous 
decree  of  Moscow  of  1812,  that  we  find  the 
existing  organisation  of  the  French  theatre 
definitely  laid  down.  This,  and  two  later 
decrees  (April  27, 1850,  and  November  19, 1859), 
form  at  present  the  whole  of  the  legislative 
documents  which  regulate  the  Comedie  Fran- 
^ aise.  With  these  to  quote  from,  it  is  needless  to 
refer  to  the  fast  receding  days  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  or  the  royal  ordonnance  of  October 
22nd,  1680,  which  instituted  the  Comedie.  In 
the  decree  of  1812  all  the  previous  regulations, 
ordonnances,  and  reports  successively  signed 
with  the  flowing  signatures  of  the  sv/rintendants 
des  menus  plaisirs  of  Louis  XIY.,  Louis  XV., 
and  Louis  XVI.,  are  resumed  and  brought 
together. 

It  is  our  hope  that,  by  this  slight  analysis  of 
he  organisation  of  the  French  comedy,  it  may 
be  shown  how  far  from  difficult  it  would  be  to 
organise  a somewhat  similar  institution  in 
England.  A very  little  inquiry  suffices  to  show 
how  really  unimportant  an  influence  in  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  is  the  Government 
patronage  which,  in  France,  is  exercised  so 
widely.  It  is  true  that  the  French  theatre  is 
■ubventioned, — or,  as  we  should  say,  supported, — 
by  the  State  yearly  to  the  amount  of  240,000 
francs  (some  9,600£.)  ; but  with  that  active 
private  patronage  which  distinguishes  in  so 
marked  a manner  our  country  from  France, — a 
fact,  doubtless,  due  to  their  traditional  Govern- 
ment interference, — there  is  little  reason  to  fear 
a serious  obstacle  on  this  score. 

From  its  first  establishment  the  Comedie 
Framjaise  may  be  looked  upon  as  a society 
which,  while  serving  as  an  amusement  to  the 
court,  was  organised  in  such  a manner  as  to 
consider  its  own  benefit.  With  an  administra- 
tion at  its  head, — under  the  supervision  of  the 
surintendant,  in  the  old  regime,  under  that  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  or,  as  we  should 
flay,  of  the  Home  Department,  since  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  century, — the  Comedie  Frantjaise  is 
managed  by  a committee  formed  of  its  own 
members,  with  its  manager, — technically  termed 
the  administrator-general,  — as  chairman,  to 
whose  united  consideration  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  are  submitted  previously  to  being 
presented  to  the  Minister. 

By  article  30  of  the  Moscow  decree  this  com- 
mittee is  formed  of  six  male  societaires,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  together  with  a secretary. 
Each  year  the  manager  nominates  these  mem- 
bers. Their  duty  is  to  prepare  the  budget  of 
the  society  for  presentation  to  and  acceptance 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  societaires ; to 
inspect  each  portion  of  the  house ; to  verify  the 
receipts,  &c.  The  treasurer  is  nominated  by 
this  committee,  but  no  person  can  hold  this 
position  without  having  previously  furnished  a 
guarantee  in  property  to  the  amount  of  60,000 
francs  (2, 400L).  At  the  close  of  each  month  the 
receipts  and  expenses  are  examined  by  the 
committee.  From  these  receipts  are  taken, 
href,  the  rights  of  the  author,  then  all  the 
expenses,  the  salaries,  and  the  sum  set  aude  for 
the  retiring  pensions. 

The  general  assembly  of  all  the  societaires  is 
convoked  by  the  committee  of  administration, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  deliberate  on  the 
bndgefc  of  the  coming  year,  and  again  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  examine  the  results  of 
the  past  twelve  months  ; the  general  assembly 
is  convoked  also  whenever  any  unusual  difficulty 


arises  affecting  the  society,  and,  indeed,  when- 
ever the  manager  thinks  proper. 

To  the  administrative  committee  falls  the 
control  of  everything  which  concerns  the 
formation  of  the  repertoire,  or  list  of  stock 
pieces,  the  time  of  debuts,  the  reception  of 
new  pieces.  The  manager,  on  his  part,  deter- 
mines the  exact  distribution  of  the  parts, 
and  with  this  object  prepares  a list  of  all 
the  pieces  to  be  represented,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  actors  and  actresses  of  the  society 
who  are  to  play  the  duplicates ; he  distributes  the 
roles  according  to  his  knowledge  of  the  powers 
of  the  company;  and  this  is  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  chance 
of  misunderstandings.  Of  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  parts  and  their  duplicates  it  is  need- 
less to  speak  at  length. 

The  stock  of  plays  upon  which  they  intend 
to  rely  is  decided  upon  by  the  administrative 
committee,  to  which  for  this  purpose  are  added 
two  lady  societaires  (conformably  to  the  decree 
of  December  9,  17S0).  Their  repertoire  is  pre- 
pared in  such  manner  that  each  role  has  its 
duplicate  to  replace  an  absent  performer.  To 
attend  to  the  observance  of  the  repertoire  are 
added  to  the  committee  two  societaires,  known 
as  semainiers  (they  are  at  present  termed  sup- 
plants), and  each  societaire,  or  member  of  the 
society,  has  to  assume  this  position  in  turn. 

The  committee  see  that  all  beginners  shall  be 
heard  by  the  public  in  their  several  parts,  at 
least  three  or  four  times  a month ; they  also 
see  that  actors  or  actresses  on  trial  shall  be 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  ad- 
vance, and  they  shall  see  that  the  doubles  have 
also  the  means  of  appearing  before  the  public. 
Every  month  the  committee  see  that  some 
important  piece,  or  two  minor  pieces,  are  revived 
or  produced  for  the  first  time.  On  the  Satur- 
day of  each  week  the  societaires  assemble,  and 
the  piece  for  the  next  week  is  fixed  upon ; all 
present  are  permitted  to  make  their  observations 
or  objections ; but,  once  the  repertoire  agreed 
upon,  no  change  can  be  permitted  without 
ample  reason. 

As  debutants  the  manager  engages  any  actor 
or  actress  whose  powers  he  may  judge  sufficient ; 
after  a lengthened  trial,  if  of  decided  ability, 
the  actor  or  actress  becomes  a pensionnaire  at  a 
fixed  salary  during  a year,  after  which  he  or 
she  is  admitted,  on  approbation  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  societaire,  with  all  its  rights. 

The  societaires,  it  may  be  observed,  divide 
the  profits  of  the  association  according  to  certain 
fixed  rules.  When  the  pensionnaire  is  admitted 
to  the  society,  he  or  she  is  allotted  a quarter  of  a 
share,  after  two  years’  admission  an  eighth  part 
of  a share  is  added.  With  regard  to  the  shares, 
there  exist  twenty-four ; one  of  these  is  set 
aside  to  prepare  for  unexpected  expenses,  but 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  not  used,  is 
divided  among  the  society*  ; half  a share  is  set 
aside  to  augment  the]retiring  pension  fund  : half 
a share  is  expended  on  the  scenery,  decorations, 
the  reparation  of  the  house,  &c. ; the  remaining 
twenty-two  shares  being  divided  among  the 
societaires,  according  to  their  several  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  retiring-pension,  each 
societaire  on  reception  signs  an  engagement  to 
serve  the  society  during  twenty  years,  after 
which  time  he  may  at  his  pleasure  retire  on 
the  full  pension,  some  4,000  francs  (160Z.)  paid, 
half  from  the  funds  set  aside  by  the  society, 
half  from  the  subvention  of  the  Government. 
The  artiste  who  continues  to  play  beyond  the 
term  receives  for  each  year  an  additional 
pension  of  200  francs  (SI.). 

In  case  of  inability  to  fulfil  the  twenty  years’ 
term,  the  societaire,  by  permission  of  the 
manager,  may  retire,  receiving  in  this  case  a 
proportional  pension. 

The  reading  of  new  pieces  (previously  examined 
by  the  readerf)  takes  place  before  a committee 
composed  of  nine  persons  chosen  from  among 
the  elder  societaires  ; the  acceptation  or  refusal 
of  the  piece  is  regulated  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  which  ha3  it  also  in 
its  power,  while  approving  a piece,  to  demand 
its  cox-rection  in  certain  points.  The  share  of 
the  author  in  the  receipts, — a third  taken  off  for 
expenses, — is  regulated  as  follows  : — An  eighth 
for  a piece  in  five  or  four  acts ; a twelfth  for 
one  in  three  acts  ; a sixteenth  for  one  in  two 
acts,  though  an  arrangement  may  be  made 
between  the  actors  and  the  authors. 


With  i*espect  to  the  readeir’s  duties  (tlieiu 
thi’ee  readers  in  all),  he  is  called  upon  to  mt  4 
the  committee,  on  each  piece  he  reads,  a rep  i 
summary  of  the  piece,  either  in  its  praise  oj  • i 
demnation ; and  here  it  may  be  meutionec  r 
every  piece  presented  to  the  Theatre  Frt  - 
follows  regularly  in  the  order  in  whiohii 
received.  The  Comedie  seeks  authors,  wi,U 
invidious  distinction,  and  is  as  equally  disi; 
to  play  the  work  of  the  most  unknown  of  ailtj 
as  that  of  the  most  popular.  TheiriiJ 
trouble  is  unfortunately  in  the  difficultyil': 
meet  in  obtaining  such  works.  At  the  px  j 
moment,  of  the  300  pieces  annually  pree; 
to  the  Comedie,  by  unknown  authors,  w 
very  few  exceptions,  none  are  suitable.*  ij 
Among  the  “general  dispositions  it  vi: 
found  laid  down  that  the  Comedie  cannci 
pense  giving  every  night  a representation,  »i 
penalty  of  paying  500  francs  fine  to  the! 
All  disputes  of  a serious  nature,  such  tlgg 


committee  are  unable  to  deal  with,  are  re! a 

1 


to  a council,  composed  of  three  jurisconj 
two  advocates,  and  the  lawyer  or  notary  tu 
Comedie. 

Respecting  the  pupils  for  the  Co 
FranQaise,  the  decree  of  1812  bears  (in  8») 
eighty-nine)  the  express  statement  that  an 
Conservatoire  shall  be  kept  eighteen  pupt 
nine  male  and  nine  female, — whose  agew 
not  be  less  than  fifteen;  these  pupils  isi 
attend  all  the  different  classes  of  declatrl 
&c.  With  this  object,  independently  a\ 
professors  of  the  dramatic  art,  shall  be 
nated  two  “ rehearsers  ” of  tragedy  and  co 
— who,  in  the  interval  of  the  classes,  shall 
the  pupils.  In  addition,  there  is  a profes 
grammar,  history,  and  mythology,  in  thn 
plication  to  dramatic  art.  Every  yesjd 
pupils  are  examined  by  the  profess03ii 
directors  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  those  >a 
abilities  are  proved  are  affoi-ded  the  oppon* 
of  making  their  debut,  may  be  l'eceivfl 
salaried  pensionnaires  during  a year,  and  jji 
as  societaires. 

Such,  hastily  analysed,  are  the  genera'  s 
lations  by  which  the  Comedie  Frangafl 
managed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  hai  t 
enabled  to  ensure,  if  not  a constant  supt 
talented  interpreters, — such,  no  artificial  ill 
of  education  can  provide, — at  least  a s> 
sion  of  intelligent  and  competent  actor;l 
actresses,  who  delight  generation  after  gib 
tion  witla  the  representation  of  plays 
have  in  this  manner  retained  their  oldJ 
and  charm,  their  reputation  and  their  me  ri 

It  is  by  care  in  the  conservative  preseri 
of  its  organisation,  that  the  Comedie  Fralxt 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  “ the  first  t:  i 
in  the  world,”  where  are  to  be  seen  actoiJ 
actresses  distinguished  for  all  which  ai* 
education  can  add  to  capable  and  gifted  lb 
nature. 

And  we  in  England,  long  as  we  have;* 
accustomed  to  look  to  France, — so  accusi  i 
that  we  seem  to  thave  in  many  cases  for,  > 
our  own  native  merits, — possess  no  Nto 
Theatre  where  we  may  see  intelligently  ;* 
sented,  not  alone  the  favourite  tragedies 
comedies  that  delighted  our  forefather^ 
those  modern  works  which  are  to  delig: 
grandchildren,  and  the  traditions  of  whicjJ 
our  duty  to  hand  down  to  them  intact.; 
public  basely  allows  each  stage  of  the  i;l' 
polisto  be  invaded  by  the  expensively  cosy 
and  rejected  rubbish  of  the  Continent  im; 1 
from  the  theatres  chiefly  frequented  by 
volous,  and,  in  most  cases,  a provincial  ]i 1 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  well-cons, 
and  well-interpreted  subtleties  of  the  lit1 
comedy. 

In  Paris,  at  least,  one  may,  on  the  sameti 
ing,  choose  between  the  certainty  of 
pleased  at  the  Comedie  Franqaise  or  the 
certainty  of  being  bored  at  a boa. 
theatre.  It  is  but  just  that  in  London  the 
goers  should  enjoy  a like  privilege,  and; 
exists  no  solid  reason  why  they  should  3 
satisfied. 

Without  the  need  of  Government  snppj 
society  might  with  ease  be  formed  ana  org 
on  all  the  principles  which  regulate  the  c. 
Fran^aise,  after  a fully-authorised  comm 
had  entirely  mastered  the  system  by 
that  institution  is  regulated.  The  Butm 


* What  we  in  more  than  one  of  our  Government  offices 
term  “ the  cake.’’ 

+ At  the  present  moment  M.  Guillard,  the  excellent 
librarian  of  the  Comddie  Fran^aise,  occupies  this  post, 
which  resembles  that  attached  to  every  great  publishing 


* The  author  h»s  his  right  to  free  entry  as  soon 
piece  is  rehearsed,  and  preserves  this  rig 
after  the  first  representation,  for  a work  ia 
acts  ; tvo  years  for  one  of  three  acts ; and  on  V g 
the  author  of  two  pieces  of  five  o^.na  ^ 


of  three  of  three  acts,  or  four  of  one 
entry  for  life. 
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he  Government  might  be  replaced  by  the  aid 
It  certain  number  either  of  wealthy  friends 
by  subscription  ; an  administrative  com- 
tee  being  formed,  in  which  the  dramatic,  the 
•ary,  the  artistic,  and  the  practical  element 
lid  be  well  represented ; a manager  elected 
hairman  of  this  committee ; a choice  made 
store  aud  actresses,  as  in  the  French  Comedie, 
■rst  to  enter  the  society  as  pensionnaires,  at 
xed  salary,  and  admitted,  after  satisfactory 
I,  as  socidtaires,  with  a share  in  the  society  ; 
carnatic  school  founded ; a moderately- sized 
itre  at  first  hired,  where  the  repertoire  which 
committee  should  fix  upon  should  be  pre- 
;ed  to  the  public. 

hen  we  should  enjoy  again,  as  did  our 
iers,  the  untouched  mine  of  English  drama, 
le  year  by  year  could  be  produced  new 
ks  to  place  among  the  stock  plays  for  the 
re  j the  funds  as  they  came  in  would,  as  in 
French  theatre,  be  devoted  to  the  salaries 
;he  actors  and  employds ; the  library, — an 
ortaut  feature, — the  costumes  and  scenery, 

I other  very  important  features,  the  decora- 
of  the  house,  and  so  forth, 
few  seasons’  trial  would  suffice  to  show 
ither  the  adversaries  of  the  scheme  for  the 
•blishment  of  a “ national  theatre  not  wholly 
srolled  by  the  prevailing  popular  taste,”  are 
it  or  wrong.  We  could  have  no  better 
norial  of  the  visit  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise 
ingland  iu  1879  than  a sister-establishment 
ided  on  a similar  basis. 


jHITECTURAL  MUSEUMS  AND  THEIR 
FUTURE. 

: must  needs  have  struck,  at  times  at  least, 
thoughtful  few  who  look  broadly  at  art,  how 
t much  there  will  and  must  be  for  the  men 
artists  of  the  future  to  do.  It  is  hardly  to 
magined  how  much.  It  will  not  only  be  for 
i future  to  bring  into  being  and  existence 
t is  not  now  even  so  much  as  thought  of, 
it  will  needs  be  original  in  method  of  doing 
a a new  modus  operandi  in  art,  in  another 
bod  of  artist  action,  and  in  a return  to  the 
node  of  working  out  any  art  object,  what- 
t it  may  be.  This  alone,  if  there  were  no 
r difference,  would  separate  sufficiently  the 
ent  from  the  future.  But  there  will  be 
a than  this : the  multitude  of  objects  and 
aius  of  the  older  and  past  art  will  be  looked 
•om  a wider  and  more  instructive  point  of 
r |than  is  at  present,  perhaps,  possible  ; and 
ts,  without  doubt,  will  be  made  to  bring 
nples  of  these  together,  for  purposes  of 
y,  far  exceeding  any  we  can  in  these  days 
} for,  or,  perhaps,  imagine.  Art,  without 
at,  will  be  cultivated,  and  art  objects  brought 
being,  for  its  and  their  own  sakes,  and  for 
influence  such  objects  are  capable  of  exer- 
lg  over  and  in  the  human  mind.  Nay,  might 
not  go  yet  further,  and  affirm  with  some 
ainty,  that  art  in  the  future,  including  archi- 
ure,  will  be  found  to  be  capable  of  exercising 
influence  over  existence  now  unthought  of, 
thus  will  elicit  sympathy  from  multitudes 
• now,  as  things  are,  hardly  look  at  it  ? 
re  are  led  to  these  thoughts,  and  all  but 
as,  by  much  which  the  late  eminent  archi- 
, Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  wrote  at  times,  giving  ex- 
ision  to  his  own  thoughts  on  this  subject,  and 
it  the  perplexities  of  art  and  architecture, 
of  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  do  the  work 
bringing  them  into  actual  and  useful 
tence.  It  may  to  many  seem  a very  simple 
all  but  obvious  thing  to  get  together,  into  a 
jh  room,  a number  of  art  details,  to  cata- 
le  them,  and  then  to  make  more  or  less  use 
hem,  by  study,  or  by  the  copying  of  them, 
er  by  drawing  or  by  the  actual  cutting  or 
ring  copies  of  them  in  material.  But  not  so. 
i a subject  of  no  small  perplexity  and  trouble, 
leads  into  inquiries  and  questionings  but 
e thought  of  before.  It  matters  but  little 
it  the  “ styles  ” of  art  or  architecture  are 
vhich  the  examples  aud  details  have  been 
'ments,  or  from  what  countries  or  what  ages 
7 may  have  come.  The  subject  is  equally 
and  strange,  and  perplexing,  and  really 
ign  to  the  present  state  of  things.  It  Beems, 
adays,  so  natural,  and  so  much  a matter  of 
rs©»  to  copy  literally,  and  line  for  line,  a 
hio  detail  or  a Gothic  moulding  from  a 
ish  church  or  a cathedral,  that  no  one 
ims  for  a moment  of  there  being  anything 
ticularly  new  or  strange  about  it,  especially 
>n  such  detail  or  moulding  is  to  be  seen  on 
cathedral  or  church  wall,  or  even  as 


drawn  on  the  pages  of  an  illustrated  book. 
But  on  the  walls  of  a museum, — even  a small 
one, — this  feeling  of  certainty  and  matter  of 
course  is  changed  in  a moment,  by  a glance, 
may  be,  at  the  opposite  wall,  whereon  some 
detail  from  a New  World  temple  or  other  strange 
building  may  happen  to  hang, — say  from  Mexico. 
No  one  thinks  of  copying  or  reproducing  this  in 
any  way  or  for  any  purpose.  It  is  simply 
looked  on  as  a mere  “ antiquity,”  and  as  a some- 
thing altogether  impossible  to  make  uso  of  or  to 
adapt  or  fit  to  any  purpose  of  to-day  whatever, 
so  foreign  is  it,  and  so  utterly  has  it  passed  out 
of  use  and  memory.  Take  another  and  more 
familiar  instance,  aud  one  which  will  show  how 
much  there  may  be  found  that  waits  for 
further  study,  even  in  comparatively  familiar 
things.  On  the  wall  of  such  museum,  however 
small,  there  will  pretty  certainly  be  found  some 
examples  of  the  marvellous  skill  of  hand  aud 
cunning  of  mind  of  the  antique  Greek,  say  of 
the  golden  age  of  Pericles  and  of  Phidias.  No 
modern  architect  or  draughtsman  would  be 
thought  to  be  doing  anything  strange  or  out  of 
the  way,  as  we  know,  by  making  literal  copies 
of  these,  be  they  mouldings,  or  ornament,  or 
antique-robed  figures,  and  transferring  them,  as 
is  done  daily,  inio  the  architecture  of  a modern 
building,  no  matter  hardly  of  what  kind  or  for 
what  purpose.  The  sole  difficulty  is  to  make 
sufficiently  close  and  accurate  copy  of  them. 

But  go  but  a step  further,  aud  get  but  a 
feeble  glimpse  at  the  earlier  and  more  archaic 
Greek,  or,  say,  Etruscan,  aud  again  the  hoar 
antiquity  and  strangeness,  as  from  another 
world,  of  the  details,  comes  before  us,  and  no 
thought  is  for  a moment  entertained  of  making 
a copy  of  or  reproducing  these  for  any  purpose, 
in  a new  structure,  whatever  it  may  be  intended 
for.  It  might  be  hard  to  say  why  this  should 
be  so;  for  the  archaic  Greek  is  to  the  full  as 
impressive  and  as  workable  as  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  later.  If  the  Museum  collection 
should  happen  by  happy  accident  to  contain  in 
a glass  case  an  Etruscan  vase,  with  figures  and 
“ architecture,”  it  may  stand  a fair  chance  of 
being  copied  in  earthenware,  and  so  made  useful 
and  familiar,  but  no  man  ever  thinks  of  copying 
the  architecture  on  it,  and  forcing  it  to  do  duty 
in  the  front  of  a modern  house,  so  dead  is  it, 
and  so  entirely  of  the  past  of  things  mundane  ! 
In  a museum,  three  facts  come  before  the 
student  with  some  force,  at  times,  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  he  perhaps  comes  to  wonder  how  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  special  and  particular 
styles,  either  of  art  or  architecture,  have  been, 
as  they  have,  picked  out,  and  brought  into  daily 
and  household  use,  and  how  it  is  that  others 
have  been  passed  by  and  neglected.  And  then, 
again,  knowing  whex'e  he  is,  and  looking  at  these 
foreign  and  far-ofE  and  all-but-forgotten  things 
of  the  dim  past,  he  looks  about  for  a something 
of  our  own, — the  simple  growth  of  the  country 
he  was  born  in  and  lives  in. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  some  here  to  be  told 
that  nothing  seemed  to  delight  Scott  more  than 
the  transfer  of  Ruskin’s  Venetian  Gothic  casts 
from  his  own  possession  to  the  museum.  He 
thought  the  study  of  them  would  throw  a fresh 
light  on  matters  Gothic,  especially  among  the 
stone-carvers.  It  is  somewhat  curious  this,  in- 
asmuch as  in  his  “ Recollections,”  he  says  that 
he  never  thought  the  Italian  phase  of  Gothio  at 
all  adapted  to  English  use,  though  the  study  of 
it  generally  is  necessary  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
revival  of  English  Gothic  here.  These  special 
copies  of  Venetian  Gothic  work,  it  may  be 
further  mentioned,  are  many  of  them  from  the 
Doge’s  Palace,  and  show  the  method  and  character 
of  Italian  or  Venetian  Gothio  carving  in  stone, 
and  how  the  Gothic  carvers  then  and  there  made 
use  of  natural  forms,  and  brought  such  into 
active  and  useful  service.  But  valuable  as  such 
details  doubtless  are,  as  things  to  be  studied, 
and  drawn  from,  and  copied  even  in  a new  and 
modern  building,  there  is  yet  more  to  be  found  in 
them  than  this  of  the  useful  and  serviceable  : it 
is  that  of  the  evidence  they  in  themselves  afford 
of  the  individuality  of  the  actual  stone-cutter 
and  working-man,  and  his  inherent  power  of 
work,  and  of  his  being,  independently  of  his 
master,  an  artist.  We  but  glance  at  this,  though 
it  was  in  true  fact  the  very  soul  of  the  whole 
idea. 

And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  our  own  special 
style  of  art  and  architecture,  the  Gothic  art  of 
England,  and  that  in  which  Scott  was  so  much 
interested,  and  to  which  he  did  so  much,  one 
way  or  another.  And  here,  indeed,  we  come  to 
matters  not  a little  curious  and  startling,  if  we 
but  look  at  them  with  open  and  unprejudiced 


eyes,  and  on  the  walls  of  a museum  we  are,  to 
a very  great  extent,  able  to  do  this ; more  so, 
certainly,  than  in  the  very  buildings  they  came 
from.  In  the  actual  buildings  they  yet  serve  a 
purpose ; here,  in  a museum,  they  wait  for  it, 
and  it  has  to  be  sought  after.  Sir  G.  Scott  has, 
in  his  book  of  “ Recollections,”  hardly  done  him- 
self justice.  He  never  cared  to  travel,  even  in 
the  Museum,  Bmall  as  it  was,  through  the  per- 
plexities and  mysteries  of  the  foreign  and  dead 
antiquities,  through  Greece  and  Rome,  still  less 
through  yet  older  and  yet  stranger  antiques  ; he 
went  straight  to  his  own  English  Gothic,  and 
found  all  he  needed  iu  it.  Nay,  more  even  than 
this  : he  did  not  care  for  “ Norman,”  to  use  the 
well-known  term.  He  looked  on  its  fragments  as 
“ antiques,”  not  again  to  be  utilised.  Much 
might  here  be  said.  He  even  affirmed  that  we 
must  not  have  too  much  of  it.  A museum  of 
the  whole  world’s  architectures,  then,  Scott  did 
not  and  would  not  have  founded,  or  even  cared 
for.  His  very  feeling  for  Gothic,  and  a special 
phase  of  it,  was  too  powerful,  aud  religiously 
earnest  for  it. 

In  Scott’s  account  of  his  museum  experiences 
he  would  almost  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  and 
forgotten  much  of  this,  for  he  could  but  barely 
endure  the  thought  of  a general  or  world-wide 
Museum  of  Architecture.  He  thought  to  con- 
fine it  to  the  Middle  Age  Gothic,  and  more 
especially  to  a special  phase  of  it, — the  Middle 
Gothic,  as  it  has  been  termed,  and  thus  to 
centre  the  mind  of  the  architectural  student, 
and  the  stone  and  wood  carver,  to  what  he 
thought  the  best  work.  He  looked  on  the  Early 
Gothic  as  foundational,  and,  so  to  speak,  as 
“trial”  Gothic;  on  the  Late,  or  Perpendicular, 
as  debased  Gothic,  and  as  containing  the 
elements  of  decay  and  extinction ; but  on  the 
Middle  or  Decorated  Gothic,  as  the  perfected 
expression  of  it,  and  as  the  point  to  start  from, 
and  as  affording  the  selected  forms  to  go  by,  and 
to  copy,  both  as  to  general  form,  mouldings,  orna- 
ment, and  details,  figure  sculpture  inclusive.  It  is, 
of  course,  beside  the  question  to  inquire  as  to  how 
far  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  this,  but  it  goes 
far  to  prove,  and  to  show  clearly,  what  hie 
thoughts  and  wishes  were  as  to  architectural 
museums,  and  how  far  they  were  as  at  present 
embodied.  We  are  here  simply  stating  a few 
additional  facts,  and  pointing  to  some  of  the 
many  difficulties  of  doing  so  new  a work  in  an 
age  which,  to  state  the  truth  fairly,  is  hardly 
prepared  for  it.  If  any  who  read  should  demur 
to  this,  let  them  but  note  what  is  done,  and  now 
doing,  with  the  “Architecture”  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Many  more  thoughts  crowd  on  us  here,  but 
we  must  needs  suppress  them,  but  would  remark 
the  very  curious  fact  of  the  absence  in  this 
book  of  a life’s  work, — so  long  and  so  active, 
and  so  full  of  experiences, — of  all  note  of  the 
momentous  difference  there  is  between  the 
mode  of  production  and  “ progress,”  to  adopt 
that  expressive  word,  of  Gothic  art  and  archi- 
tecture as  it  is  told  us,  even  in  the  Museum 
collection,  in  past  aud  instinctively  Gothic  times, 
and  the  present  of  Gothic  “ revival,”  as  so  called, 
and  of  which  Scott  himself  was  so  distinguished 
a master  and  adept.  In  the  present,  as  all  so 
well  know,  precedent  is  everything,  and  the  one 
thing  ever  needful,  and  the  more  accurately  and 
truly  copied,  the  more  valuable  the  resultant 
work.  But  was  this  so  in  past  days,  when  to 
copy  a thin  old  detail  was  a thing  unthought  of. 
How,  then,  did  they  of  that  far-off  day  work  ? 
And,  then,  again,  as  to  the  executive  workmen, 
those  who  with  hands  somehow  or  other  built 
all  our  churches  and  cathedrals  and  castles 
and  quaint  town -house  buildings.  Did  they, 
i.e.,  in  past  days,  ever  design  any  thing,  as  well 
as  execute  it  ? Momentous  questions,  and  hard 
to  answer,  and  we  could  well  have  wished  that 
in  this  long  - life  experience,  and  ever  varied 
study  of  so  many  buildings,  in  so  practical  a 
way,  they  had  filled  a larger  space  in  this 
written  record  of  a life’s  work. 


Peter sfield.— The  charity  of  Chnrcher’s  Col- 
lege is  about  to  be  resuscitated.  The  governors 
recently  held  a meeting,  at  which  they  accepted 
the  tender  of  Mr.  John  Crook,  of  the  York 
Building  Works,  Northam,  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  buildings,  and  the  works  will  now  very 
soon  be  commenced.  The  buildings  will  stand 
on  an  elevated  site  just  outside  the  town.  Wo 
understand  that  eighteen  months  is  the  con- 
tract time,  and  that  the  total  cost  will  be  be- 
tween 11,0001.  and  12,0001.  Mr.  Cnekmay  is 
the  architect. 
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EXCAVATIONS  IN  OLYMPIA. 


During  the  past  month  the  work  of  excava- 
tion which  is  being  carried  on  at  Olympia  by 
the  agents  and  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
Government  has  been  pursued  with  unremitting 
diligence,  and  has  resulted  in  making  some 
further  valuable  additions  to  the  discoveries 
already  announced,  including  three  heads  and 
three  torsos  in  marble,  besides  some  important 
inscriptions.  Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  exca- 
vations, undertaken  with  a view  to  add  to  the 
remains  already  found  of  the  groups  of  the 
pediments  belonging  to  the  east  of  the  Temple 
of  Zeus.  The  head  of  Kladeos,  which  was 
found  here  in  a most  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation, is  an  addition  of  great  importance.  It 
wa3  on  the  1st  of  April  that  it  was  discovered 
among  the  remains  of  the  late  walls  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Echo  Hall.  The  neck  fits 
exactly  on  to  the  torso  found  in  the  first  year  of 
the  excavations.  The  face  is  youthful  and 
beardless.  The  hair  is  cut  short,  and  is  plas- 
tically marked  only  at  the  edges.  Altogether, 
the  head  confirms  the  view  suggested  by  the 
posture  and  form  of  the  body,  that  that  youth 
who  is  lying  in  the  right  corner  of  the  pediment, 
leaning  on  his  elbow,  and  reclining  on  his 
stomach,  and  who  is  looking  up  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Olympian  heroes  represented  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  pediment,  mu&t  stand  for 
the  smaller  and,  so  to  speak,  more  youthful 
stream ; while  the  broad-flowing  Alpheios  is 
personified  by  an  older  man,  couched  in  an  atti- 
tude of  dignity.  The  head,  which  is  looking  up 
with  vivacity,  but  which  in  expression  and  form 
still  preserves  the  characteristics  of  antiquity, 
appears,  in  comparison  with  the  powerful 
shoulders  and  the  broad-arched  breast,  rather 
small.  The  river-god  himself  presents  to  us 
precisely  the  type  of  those  Greek  youths  of  the 
best  period  of  antiquity  who  used  to  practise  at 
this  place  in  the  most  celebrated  gymnasium  in 
the  world,  and  train  themselves  with  a view  to 
render  their  limbs  strong  and  supple.  In  the 
rude  and  simple  posture  which  is  given  to  the 
figure  there  is  no  trace  of  the  dreamy  feeling 
of  nature  generally  visible  in  the  statues  of 
river  deities,  which  are  usually  placed  in  an 
attitude  of  luxurious  ease, — statues  which  are 
the  works  of  an  age  of  greater  perception  and 
refinement. 

Among  the  numerous  recently  - discovered 
fragments  of  the  eastern  pediment,  we  shall 
only  refer  to  one  of  the  mo3t  important.  This 
is  the  entire  left  leg  of  an  aged  man,  seated  in  a 
meditative  attitude.  That  such  a discovery 
should  have  been  made  in  this  spot  is  not  a little 
surprising,  since  it  proves  that  here,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Altis,  we  have  found  con- 
siderable portions  of  statues  belonging  to  the 
western  pediment.  This  fact,  important  as  it 
is  in  its  bearings  on  the  future  researches  into 
the  cUbris  of  the  western  pediment,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  use  to  which  the  colony 
that  was  last  settled  on  the  eastern  side  put 
these  remains  in  the  building  of  their  cottages. 
Before  the  west  front  of  the  temple,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  found  limbs  and  portions  of 
the  groups  of  that  pediment  freely  scattered 
about,  and  which  had  never  been  employed 
as  building  materials,  obviously  because  there 
was  no  colony  of  any  extent  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  in  this  free  state  that 
we  found,  at  the  eastern  end  the  larger  portion 
of  the  massive  legs  and  the  right  hand  of  the 
-colossal  figure  forming  the  centre  of  the  western 
pediment.  These  fragments  were  found  in  the 
ground  about  170  metres  distant  from  the  body 
to  which  they  belonged.  It  is  a very  fortunate 
discovery,  for  it  is  only  now  that  we  can 
properly  appreciate  the  astonishing  slender 
figure  and  the  very  lofty  stature  of  this  colossus. 
His  right  hand,  which,  in  the  course  of  putting 
the  statue  together  again,  has,  up  to  the  present 
time  not  beeu  completely  recovered,  may  afford 
an  important  clue  towards  fully  clearing  up  the 
real  nature  and  character  of  this  figure.  It  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  fingers  of  this 
hand  are  still  wanting,  as  this  defect  prevents 
us  as  yet  from  making  out  the  gesture  and 
action  of  the  figure.  Several  other  limbs  of 
figures  belonging  to  the  western  pediment,  as, 
for  instance,  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  of  one  of 
the  old  men  who  are  in  a recumbent  position,  a 
fragment  of  the  body  of  a centaur  who  is  carry- 
ing off  a child,  Ac.,  have  likewise  been  exhumed 
from  among  the  ruins  of  buildings  on  the  eastern 
side.  This  is  a significant  fact  which  will  stimu- 
late us  to  pursue  with  energy  further  researches 
in  this  quarter. 


Among  the  remains  of  metopa  we  have 
found  a fragment  of  the  helmet  of  Gergon,  and, 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Echo  portico,  a head  of 
Hercules,  looking  to  the  right, — an  object  which 
is  the  third  of  the  kind  we  have  found  during 
this  spring.  The  other  marble  fragments  re- 
quiring mention  on  this  occasion  as  being  among 
our  most  recent  discoveries,  belong  almost  all  to 
the  Roman  period.  First,  we  have,  in  a very  good 
state  of  preservation,  a head  of  Faustina  the 
elder,  who  was  the  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
This  head,  with  the  neck,  fits  exactly  on  to  a 
torso  of  a woman  coming  out  of  the  chapel  of 
Herodes  Atticus.  Next,  there  is  a statue  of  a 
female,  draped,  but  without  the  head.  To  judge 
from  the  spot  where  this  torso  was  found,  it  is 
one  of  the  statues  of  empresses  by  Metroon. 
Finally,  we  have  two  torsos  of  men  nude.  They 
were  obtained  from  among  the  ruins  of  the 
walls  of  a cottage  built  on  the  Bite  of  the 
Leonidaion.  These  torsos  seem  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  idealised  portrait  statues. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  addition,  a 
hand,  of  truly  colossal  proportions,  in  Parian 
marble.  From  its  execution,  it  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  best  period  of  Greece.  This  frag- 
ment was  obtained  from  the  eastern  Byzantine 
wall.  It  seems  clearly  to  show  that  somewhere 
or  other  under  the  soil  of  Olympia  there  is 
hidden  another  colossal  statue  in  marble, 
executed  in  a superior  style  of  workmanship, 
and  for  which  we  must  make  a search  hereafter. 
Almost  in  the  same  spot  we  found,  in  a deep 
stratum  of  earth,  three  valuable  ancient  inscrip- 
tions upon  bronze,  and  of  considerable  length.  In 
the  supporting  wall  belonging  to  the  Byzantine 
period,  and  situated  to  the  east,  we  found  a marble 
pedestal  of  great  length  and  height.  Its  purpose 
was  to  support  the  work  of  art  which  Mummius, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Achcoan  league,  had 
reserved  from  among  the  plunder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dedicating  it  to  Olympian  Jove.  Judging 
by  its  elongated  form,  this  pedestal  could  not 
have  supported  either  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  We  have,  therefore, 
here  a proof  that  Mummius,  by  dedicating 
additional  gifts,  endeavoured  to  wipe  out  the 
sad  memory  of  the  burning  of  Corinth.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  dedicatory  inscription 
which  is  engraved  in  identical  terms  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  pedestal  is,  in  the  one  case,  written 
in  the  alphabet  common  in  the  days  of  Mum- 
mius ; while,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  repeated 
in  characters  belonging  to  a later  epoch.  The 
explanation  probably  is,  that  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  some  alterations  in  the  laying  out 
of  the  roads,  the  statues  were  eventually  placed 
in  a different  aspect  from  what  they  were 
originally,  and  that  the  inscription  was  then 
repeated  owing  to  the  older  lines  being  out  of 
sight  of  an  ordinary  spectator.  Another  memo- 
rial of  the  epoch  when  Greece  was  under  the 
domination  of  Rome  has  been  discovered  in  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  Altis,  which  has  now 
beencompletely  cleared.  In  the  midst  of  the  nume- 
rous elongated  pedestals  which  supported  eques- 
trian statues,  and  of  which  we  here  find  a very 
fine  row,  all  standing  in  the  original  sites,  is  a 
square  block  of  limestone,  upon  which  a Mace- 
donian of  Thessalonica,  who  was  a friend  of  the 
Romans,  had  erected  a statue  of  Q.  Ccecilius 
Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  “ in 
memory,”  as  the  inscription  informs  us,  “of  his 
virtue  and  of  the  benevolence  with  which  he 
had  not  ceased  to  treat  his  (the  dedicator’s) 
native  city,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  the  other  Greeks.”  This  same  part 
of  the  ground  would  appear  to  conceal  several 
other  memorials  of  Macedonians.  Thus  we 
have  found  there  in  addition  an  inscription  of 
a Macedonian  artist  hitherto  unknown  and 
whose  name  was  Herophon.  We  have  further 
foundUhere  the  pedestal  of  a statue  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  that,  namely,  of  Alexander  the 
Great’s  courier  or  messenger,  Philonides,  “ who 
travelled  over  Asia.”  Two  other  pedestals  of 
dedicatory  statues,  with  inscriptions,  were  found 
at  the  same  spot.  One  of  them  bears  the  name 
of  the  Eleau,  Antigenes,  victor  in  certain  chariot 
races ; the  other  has  the  name  of  Lucius 
Ccecilius  Rufus.  Next,  towards  the  south  of  the 
Philippeion,  comes  a pedestal,  upon  which  are 
drawn  five  representations  of  Victory  (Nike), 
surrounded  by  wreaths  of  laurel.  There  are 
further  two  pedestals  of  statues,  in  honour  of 
generals  of  the  Achaean  league,  namely  one  of 
L.  Pompeios  Krateros,  found  to  the  south  of 
the  Heraion,  and  one  of  Tib.  Claudius  Pelops, 
to  the  east  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Lastly, 
an  exceedingly  interesting  fragment  of  a decree 
which  appears  to  refer  to  the  celebration  of  the 


Olympic  games,  and  in  which  mention  is  msi : 
of  the  honours  that  ought  to  be  shown  to 
Roman  emperors.  In  the  way  of  bronze  articru 
besides  the  daily  harvest  of  small  fragmentesc 
vases,  coins,  &c.,  there  are  this  time  onlu 
limited  number  of  objects  to  be  mentiortit 
First  of  all,  there  is  a muscular  bronze  arm,: 
natural  size,  belonging,  probably,  to  the  sta  i 
of  an  Olympic  conqueror,  erected  on  the  sot! 
east  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter ; next,  we  h:.\ 
the  back  of  a cuirass  ; and,  finally,  the  had: 
of  a vase,  formed  of  the  winged  figure  ejj 
man  in  a purely  Assyrian  style.  This  is  ( 
second  object  of  this  particular  type  which  -a 
been  disinterred  from  under  the  soil  of  Olymv! 
and  which  is  of  such  curious  interest  for  t 
history  of  art. 


DR.  SCHLIEMANN  AT  TROY.  j 
A letter  has  been  published  in  the  Gen  ; 
Correspondent  from  Dr.  Schliemann,  giv 
some  particulars  of  his  recent  excavation:.'; 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  In  the  presencr» 
Professor  Virchow  and  Director  Burnouf,  tia 
have  recently  paid  a visit  to  Troy,  there  vit| 
two  important  discoveries  made,  consisting n 
objects  of  personal  ornament.  The  first  lot  . 
found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  excavathr 
among  the  ruins  of  a wall  of  a Trojan  house  ws  - 
had  tumbled  down.  It  comprised  the  follov  ;j 
objects,  all  of  gold.  First,  three  discs,  in 
form  of  flowers,  measuring  each  8'25  centime  * 
in  diameter,  and  being  repous te  work,  similes 
No.  251  in  the  Mycenae  collection  ; seconder 
very  remarkable  ornament  for  the  head.  1 1. 
45  centimetres  in  length,  and  the  upper  poijer! 
is  in  the  form  of  a basket,  and  is  studded 
numerous  small  rings,  which  are  filled  in  wi  i 
glassy  material  now  of  a white  colour,  tfj 
originally  in  all  probability  blue.  Han 
from  this  object  are  ten  gold  chains,  eaclioi 
sisting  of  150  links.  To  each  of  the  linkiet 
attached  a leaf,  so  that,  in  all,  there  are  lit 
links  and  an  equal  number  of  leaves.  At. 
end  of  each  chain  hangs  an  image  oridolon.it 
whole  lower  portion  of  this  head-ornamenu 
well  as  the  ten  chains,  had,  in  consequent 
the  carelessness  of  a workman,  been  thi» 
along  with  the  rubbish  on  to  a barrow,  in  c ■ 
to  be  shot  out  down  the  side  of  the  hill  pi 
Virchow’s  sharp  eye  discovered  it  on  the  ba 
and  rescued  it  for  the  benefit  of  arcliaaolo.d 
science.  The  second  lot  was  found  at  a die 
of  33  ft.  in  the  great  wall  to  the  north- we- 
the  gate.  Among  the  articles  of  thi3 
there  is  one  of  great  interest,  namelil 
silver  Icella,  which  must  have  been’  emplti 
in  libations  or  drink-offerings,  since  3M 
adorned  with  an  ornament  in  repi'ti 
work  in  the  form  of  an  omphaline  shields) 
has  likewise  a long  stem,  ornamented  with! 
chasing  of  a tree  and  terminating  in  a li 
ring.  With  this  lot  there  was  further  foui» 
number  of  gold  ear-rings,  some  large,  ot : 
small;  two  of  the  rings  had  long  pend;! 
There  was  also  found  a mass  of  silver  ear-ix 
melted  together,  and  hundreds  of  silver  l 
likewise  melted  together,  and  to  which  a li 
number  of  small  gold  articles  had  simii 
been  united  by  the  action  of  fire.  Fiually  1 1 
were  ten  gold  ornaments,  with  four  spr 
similar  to  No.  297  in  the  Mycenae  collect; 
likewise  a mass  of  gold,  pearls,  &c.  In  ant 
spot,  along  with  several  beautiful  object 
silver  dagger  was  discovered,  the  handli 
which  terminates  in  a cow  with  long  ht 
Dr.  Schliemann  states  that,  in  spite  of  a 
and  minute  search,  vigorously  prosecuted 
the  1st  of  March,  he  has  failed  to  find! 
further  ornaments  of  any  consequence,  an/ 
accordingly  concludes  that  he  has  now  exhaiv 
Troy.  Among  other  things,  however,  whin 
addition  to  the  objects  above  mentioned,  <t 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  this  y 
excavations,  is  a long  street  or  lane.wm 
only  1*42  metres  in  width,  and  which  is  p 
with  large  flat  stones. 
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IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL 
REPRESENTATION. 
s'G  published  a statement  a few  weeks 
specting  architectural  representation  in 
and  the  “ dead-and-alive  ” condition  of 
h Institute  of  Architects,  our  remarks 
a reply  from  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  an 
d member  of  the  council  of  the  Irish  body, 
jrted  the  communication  without  com. 
vaiting  an  opportunity  that  was  likely  to 
and  which  has  happened  since,  enabling 
iflcertain  the  state  of  matters  for  our- 
We  have  cast  about  extensively  thi-ough 
and  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  made  in- 
among  architects  and  engineers  of  old 
l,  some  being  members  of  the  Irish 
3,  and  the  conclusions  we  have  formed  go 
lot  thoroughly,  to  corroborate  many  of 
jrtions  made  as  to  the  unsatisfactory 
n of  the  Irish  Institute.  The  architects 
in,  excepting  oven  the  quota  of  doubtful 
s of  the  profession,  are  said  to  amount 
or  more  times  the  number  set  down  by 
w,  and  many  of  these  are  quite  willing 
iato  on  a proper  basis  for  organisation, 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
3 anxious  to  have  a representative  body 
i elder  brethren,  and  from  what  we  have 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  coming 
steps  will  be  taken  to  revive  the  Archi- 
Association  that  existed  for  some  time 
formed  useful  labour  in  the  same  lines 
-rchitectural  Association  of  London.  It 
n a matter  of  great  regret  that  the 
ody  in  Dublin  and  the  Belfast  Associa- 
te not  contiuued,  for  both  certainly  corn- 
well,  as  their  proceedings  will  show, 
seen  at  all  suspected  that  the  council  of 
itute  would  allow  what  was  considered 
int  body  to  dwindle  down  as  it  has  done, 
lergetic  efforts  would  have  been  made 
the  junior  association  together,  even 
modified  conditions,  or  on  a basis 
to  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
To  say  the  social,  literary,  scientific, 
vivial  charms  of  Dublin  are  such  as  to 
irchitectural  organisation  and  meetings 
Bcult  or  impossible  in  Dublin,  is  to  say 
ng  that  will  not  be  generally  received. 
Duld  it  be  more  difficult  for  architects  to 
i ordinary  session  in  Dublin,  than  engi- 
1 members  of  other  professional  bodies  ? 
possesses  ten  times  the  attractions  of 
and  so  proportionately  do  several  other 
nd  large  towns,  yet  the  architects  of 
aces,  senior  and  junior,  can  find  sufficient 
isides  attention  to  social  and  convivial 
ion  so  inclined,  to  do  useful  labour  for  the 
of  their  profession.  We  visited  the 
nd  libraries,  museums,  &c.,  of  a few  of 
rned  bodies  in  Dublin,  and  we  found 
3 of  wholesome  organisation  and  valu- 
sntific  and  literary  work.  We  will  not 
ny  invidious  comparisons,  but  certainly 
I-quarters  of  the  architectural  profession 
in  at  present,  and  for  several  months  past, 
t been  conspicuous  for  labour  within  or 
oome.  Wo  speak  plainly,  and  without 
Je,  for  it  is  our  desire  to  see  a healthy 
istitute  formed,  and  in  working  order, 
ire  to  see  the  affiliation  of  the  t>ro- 
tl  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom  with 
tral  one,  an  affiliation  in  spirit  and  pur- 
r the  general  good,  each  city  and  town 
i same  time  maintaining  its  local 
b intact.  No  valid  excuse  can  be  ad- 
why  Ireland  could  not  support  a strong 
ive  Institute.  Outside  Dublin,  in  Cork, 
i Derry,  Limerick,  and  other  cities  and 
there  are  a number  of  respectable  archi- 
ith  a fair  and  increasing  practice.  Many 
i would  doubtless  join  their  brethren  in  the 
if  a good  active  council  and  energetic 
ry  were  to  be  found  at  head-quarters. 
are  petty  jealousies  rife  and  unkindly 
1 listing  in  Dublin,  no  doubt,  among 
rs  of  the  profession,  but  in  what  city  and 
re  there  not  dissatisfied  beings,  and  where 
e go  that  we  shall  not  hear  and  see  some 
lant  things  ? In  wealth  or  population  of 
no  comparison  can  be  drawn  between 
i and  Dublin ; but  as  regards  wealth, 
at  present  is  rich  and  prosperous  enough, 
ilding  speculation  and  industry  promising 
to  make  a' number  of  architects  feel  easy 
ind  their  business  and  treat  their  clients 
Indeed,  the  building  industry  for  many 
n Dublin  and  other  cities  in  Ireland  may 
iten  down  as  one  of  the  staple  trades  in 
untry.  IQ  Dublin  since  the  decline  of 


several  old  local  manufactures,  the  building 
trades  have  afforded  the  chief  employment  of 
the  artizan  population.  Dublin  architects  have 
far  more  to  do  than  formerly,  and  of  course 
their  numbers  have  increased.  This  increase  is 
one  reason  why  they  should  be  associated,  for 
their  non-cohesion  or  separation  has  led  to  the 
cropping-up  of  evils  which  might  be  expected, 
evils  and  abuses  which  are  injurious  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  which  can  never  be  minimised  until 
a truly  representative  architectural  body  exists. 
The  Loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  can 
now  answer  for  the  professional  integrity  of  its 
members,  though  it  is  possible  still  for  a member 
to  fall,  but  if  lie  does,  he  must  “ fall  out  ” of 
the  ranks  of  the  honoured  corps.  This  standing 
scrutiny  and  discipline  will  be  needed  in  Dublin 
whenever  a real  and  active  living  Institute  is 
founded.  At  present  it  is  asserted  that  there  are 
some  unworthy  members  of  the  order, — men 
calling  themselves  architects,  who  accept  bye- 
commissions.  A respectable  architect,  of  fair 
practice  in  Dublin,  offered,  some  time  ago,  to 
give  20Z.  to  any  one  who  would  come  forward 
and  “ bell  the  cat.”  That  the  cat  was  not 
publicly  “ belled  ” was  owing  to  more  than 
one  reason,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in  no 
place  in  Europe  is  the  name  of  an  informer 
held  in  such  detestation  as  in  Ireland.  Archi- 
tects, too,  have  always  been  reluctant  to  inform, 
even  on  an  unworthy  member  of  the  profession, 
and  let  him  fall  into  other  person’s  hands.  In 
the  meantime  the  habitual  offender  thrives,  to 
the  injury  of  his  brethren,  and  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  profession ; and  outsiders,  never  prone 
to  judge  leniently,  denounce  the  whole  body  for 
the  sins  of  the  unworthy  few.  It  is  plain,  at 
the  same  time,  though  one  architect  may  not 
inform  on  another  for  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  some  sharp  means  and  measures  are 
necessary  to  bring  an  offender  to  book. 

It  was  stated  in  a building  case  iu  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  Dublin,  that  the  architects 
in  that  city  accepted  bribes.  Now,  if  such  an 
insinuation  or  charge  were  made  iu  the  London 
law  courts  against  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  think  of 
the  indignation  it  would  justly  provoke,  and 
how  soon  the  false  charge  would  be  repelled, 
and  the  accuser  called  upon  to  substantiate  his 
statement. 

When  the  Council  sings  dumb,  well  may  the 
body  at  large  wax  indolent  and  indifferent. 
We  were  informed  that  several  respectable 
builders  in  Dublin  are  as  anxious  to  see  archi- 
tecture worthily  represented  and  its  interests 
protected,  as  are  a number  of  the  architects 
themselves.  Some  of  them,  too,  would  willingly 
subscribe  towards  giving  a testimonial  to  the 
person  who  would  courageously  undertake  the 
task,  and  succeed  in  bringing  to  book  any  archi- 
tect who  was  known  to  be  degrading  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  conclusions  we  have  formed  may  be  sum- 
marised in  a few  more  words.  It  appears  to  us 
that  Dublin  at  present  has  not,  nor  has  she  had 
for  many  months  past,  a thoroughly  represen- 
tative Institute  of  Architects.  That  the  Irish 
capital  is  well  able  to  support  an  Irish  Institute ; 
and  there  are  no  Berious  impediments  in  the 
way  for  preventing  such  a body  from  meeting 
and  holding  regular  sessions  like  kindred  bodies 
in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain. 
That  regularly-conducted  proceedings,  useful 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  and  a 
series  of  well-prepared  papers,  will  always 
secure  fair  audiences  in  Dublin,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  other  attractions.  That  architec- 
tectural  practice  in  Ireland,  particularly  in 
Dublin,  demands  the  formation  and  maintenance 
of  a truly  representative  and  vigorous  Insti- 
tute, for  the  conservation  of  the  rights  and  the 
correction  of  the  abuses  appertainiog  to  the 
profession. 

For  the  above  chief  reasons,  among  other 
minor  ones,  a working,  representative,  and 
influential  architectural  body  is  needed  in 
Dublin,  and  we  should  be  always  glad  to  record 
the  progress  of  such  an  organisation.  We  have 
been  at  some  trouble  to  ascertain  the  present 
state  of  things.  We  hope  our  bluntly-expressed, 
but  kindly-meant,  remarks  will  be  taken  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  written ; for  we  have 
no  private  ends  to  subserve,  our  standard  being 
the  common- weal,  and  none  other. 


Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland. — The 

fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  Dundee  on  the  25th  ult.  We  will  return 
to  it  in  our  next. 


PATENTS. 

Notuing  could  very  well  show  more  charac- 
teristically the  inherent  conservatism  of  the 
English  nation  than  the  fact  that  the  basis  of 
our  existing  regulations  in  regard  to  grants  of 
patents,  for  inventions  is  based  on  a statute 
passed  in  the  year  1623.  Moreover,  the  Statute 
of  Monopolies  (21  James  I.,  c.  3),  we  may  remind 
our  readers,  was  passed,  not  to  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  inventors  should  be  protected 
and  their  ingenuity  encouraged,  both  for  their 
own  and  the  public  benefit,  but  to  put  an  end  to 
intolerable  abuses  iu  regard  to  the  granting  of 
monopolies,  by  which  the  sovereigns  of  this 
country  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  funds, 
and  by  which  ordinary  necessities  of  life  became 
commodities  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  persons 
to  be  disposed  of  for  their  sole  benefit.  In  this 
Act,  however,  a single  clause  protects  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  grant  patents  for  “ new 
manufactures  not  contrary  to  the  law  nor  mis- 
chievous to  the  State,”  and,  as  we  have  said,  it 
is  this  section  which  forms  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  our  modern  patent  law,  bo  that  we  regu- 
late the  various  processes  brought  into  being 
by  the  keen  ingenuity  of  the  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed, 
not  in  the  interests  of  modern  inventors  or  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  to 
curtail  the  overbearing  powers  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  and  to  suppress  the  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pessons  of  the  Stuart  age. 

Further  than  this  a great  mass  of  law  has 
grown  forth  from  this  single  section,  which  is 
scattered  about  in  scores  of  volumes  of  law 
reports,  and  in  some  half  dozen  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  absurd  than  the  present  position  of 
tne  English  law  of  patents,  so  far,  at  any  rate, 
as  its  form  is  concerned.  Thus,  even  a 
“ Patentee’s  Manual,”  * clearly  and  concisely 
written,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  of 
which  the  fourth  edition  now  lies  before  us, 
runs — including  statutes — to  over  300  pages  ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  any 
inventor  who  desires  to  be  properly  informed  of 
the  general  principles  and  rules  which  regulate 
patents  in  this  country,  can  scarcely  dispense 
with  a single  page  of  this  volume.  And  when 
we  mention  this  book,  we  would  make  two 
suggestions  to  the  authors,  which  we  venture  to 
think  would  add  to  tho  value  of  any  future 
editions.  The  first,  not  perhaps  the  least,  im- 
portant of  these  two,  is  that  in  the  list  of  cases 
cited  the  date  of  each  decision  should  be  added  ; 
the  other  is  that  marginal  notes  should  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  text.  We  have  had 
some  experience  of  legal  and  technical  literature, 
and  we  are  quite  certain  that  if  marginal  notes 
add  something  to  the  expense  of  the  publication, 
they  yet  cause  a book  to  be  held  in  higher  esti- 
mation, and  form  a great  convenience  to  the 
readers,  and  consequently  increase  its  sale. 

We  have  said, — to  leave  Messrs.  Johnson’s 
book,  and  to  return  to  the  subject  of  patents, — 
that  an  immense  mass  of  law  has  grown  up  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  James  I.,  which  is  all 
of  it  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  patentee. 
Let  us  take  one  point  only  by  way  of  example 
in  regard  merely  to  what  is  a public  user.  Now, 
in  this  matter  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  possible 
to  have  a clear  and  certain  definition;  but 
instead  of  that  we  have  to  consult  a number  of 
cases  going  as  far  back  as  1798  in  order  cor- 
rectly to  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to  what  is  or 
is  not  a public  user.  In  the  case  of  Car- 
penter v.  Smith  in  which  Lord  Abinger 
was  the  presiding  judge,  he  attempted  some 
kind  of  definition  of  the  term.  Thus  he 
said  that  “ the  meaning  of  these  words  is  this, 
that  a man  shall  not,  by  his  own  private  inven- 
tion, which  he  keeps  locked  up  in  his  own  breast, 
or  in  his  own  desk,  and  never  communicates  it, 
take  away  the  right  which  another  man  has  to 
a patent  for  the  same  invention,”  and  he  goes  on 
to  add  at  some  length  to  this  definition.  But 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  be  most  im- 
portant, and,  indeed,  that  it  becomes  more  im- 
portant every  day,  for  an  inventor  to  know  what 
is  or  is  not  a public  user,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  this  person  should  be  able  to  lay  his  hand 
on  a simple  and  clear  definition  of  the  phrase, 
and  not  find  it  necessary  to  ponder  over  legal 
decisions,  the  result  of  which  meditation  may 
not  improbably  be  to  mako  confusion  worse 
confounded.  We  could  add  much  more  to  the 
same  effect,  but  we  may  say  this  also  that  the 
confusion  of  our  law  in  regard  to  patents 

* The  Patentee’s  Manual.  By  James  Johnson  and  J. 
Henry  Johnson.  London,  1879.  4th  edition. 
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necessarily  mates  the  patenting  of  inventions 
more  expensive  by  necessitating  the  use  of 
patent  agents  and  lawyers,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  future  litigation.  For,  after 
all,  the  grant  of  letters  patent  for  inventions 
should  be  a simple  matter ; given  a clear  rule 
as  to  the  things  for  which  patents  will  be 
granted,  there  should  exist  no  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  acting  upon  such  a rule.  But  as  matters 
stand  at  present,  we  find  that  the  tribunals  of 
this  country  have  been  for  years  gradually  ex- 
tending the  operation  of  the  sixth  section  of  the 
Statute  of  Monopolies  so  as  to  protect  modern 
inventors.  The  Statute  spoke  of  “ any  manner 
of  new  manufactures,”  that  is,  something  manu- 
factured, but  now,  as  Lord  Westbury  said  in 
Ralston  v.  Smith,  “By  the  large  interpretation 
given  to  the  word  ‘ manufacture,’  it  not  only 
comprehends  productions,  but  it  also  compre- 
hends the  means  of  producing  them.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  things  produced,  it  will 
comprehend  a new  machine,  or  a new  combina- 
tion of  machinery ; it  will  comprehend  a new 
process,  or  an  improvement  of  an  old  process.” 

We  have  no  objection  to  such  expansion  of  a 
statute  passed  when  the  ingenious  inventions 
of  modern  days  were  wholly  undreamt  of.  But 
that  is  no  consolation  to  the  humble  inventor 
who  is  desirous  of  knowing  for  what  kind  of 
invention  he  can  obtain  protection.  Compare 
this  with  the  comparatively  clear  state  of  the 
French  law  on  the  subject,  which  is  thus  stated 
by  Messrs.  Johnson  in  their  useful  compendium 
of  foreign  patent  law  which  is  to  be  found  as  an 
appendix  to  this  manual  (p.  364).  “ Every  new 

discovery  or  invention  in  any  branch  of  industry 
confers  upon  its  author,  under  the  conditions  and 
for  the  time  hereafter  mentioned,  the  exclusive 
right  of  working  the  same  for  his  own  benefit.” 
The  following  cannot  be  patented: — Pharma- 
ceutical compounds  or  medicines  of  any  kind, 
these  being  governed  by  special  laws  and  regu- 
lations, schemes  and  projects  of  credit  and 
finance.”  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  create  a 
vast  number  of  monopolies  in  a vast  number  of 
articles,  many  of  a very  trumpery  kind,  is  a 
matter  which  would  require  a longer  discussion 
than  we  can  now  give  to  it.  For  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  inventions  at  the  present  day  which 
have  cost  their  producers  very  little  thought, 
and  are  the  mere  adaptation,  by  a little  care,  of 
some  existing  articles  in  different  modes.  But, 
at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  question  about  one 
matter, — that  is,  that  if  wo  endeavonr  to  foster 
ingenuity  by  a system  of  monopolies  in  the  form 
of  patents,  we  should  make  the  obtaining  of 
such  patents  as  cheap  and  as  easy  a process  as 
possible.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  ob- 
taining of  patents  for  inventions  is  more  expen- 
sive and  more  difficult  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  That  this  is  so 
can  be  very  soon  shown.  In  this  country,  on 
petition  for  letters  patent  51.  has  to  be  paid  ; on 
the  certificate  of  record  of  notice  to  proceed, 
another  51. ; on  the  warrant  of  law  officers, 
another  51. ; on  the  sealing  of  the  letters  patent, 
still  another  51. ; on  the  specification,  again  51. ; 
before  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  501.; 
before  the  expiration  of  the  seventh,  1001 ; and, 
finally,  there  are  various  small  fees  which  do 
-not  always  arise.  But  we  have  with  the  above 
items  reached  1751.  We  turn  now  to  the 
United  States,  the  country  whence  innumerable 
most  useful  and  most  trivial  inventions  have 
come  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century; 
here  we  find  that,  on  the  application  for  a 
patent,  fifteen  dollars  have  to  be  paid,  and  on 
the  delivery  thirty  dollars.  Let  us  see  what 
happens  across  the  Channel.  In  France 
there  is  a payment  of  1,500  francs,  which 
may  be  paid  in  a lump  sum  or  by  yearly  instal- 
ments for  fifteen  years, — that  is  to  eay,  201.  in 
fifteen  years  is  all  that  is  taken  from  the  in- 
ventor. If  he  finds  it  a useless  patent  he  ceases 
the  payment,  and  the  payment  thereupon 
lapses.  Again,  the  cost  of  patents  in  the 
German  empire  is  not  much  more  costly  than 
in  France,  because  here  we  find  that  a fee  of 
thirty  marks  (shillings)  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
issue  of  a patent,  and  a further  fee  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  second  and  subsequent 
year,  amounting,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fifty 
marks  (shillings),  and  increasing  by  fifty  marks 
per  annum  for  the  time  of  duration  of  the 
patent.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
though  1001.  is  a small  sum  to  Sir  Henry  Bes- 
semer or  any  other  large  engineer,  yet  that  it 
is  a perfect  fortune  to  the  small  workman,  and 
if  we  would  foster  the  ingenuity  of  our  artisans, 
it  seems  obviously  good  policy  to  enable  them 
to  realise  the  result  of  their  own  ingenuity  by 


their  own  capital,  and  not  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  appeal  to  the  master  or  the  capi- 
talist for  assistance  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  their 
ingenuity.  For  if  they  go  to  a master  for  help, 
the  master  naturally  considers  the  invention,  to 
a large  extent,  as  his  own  property.  There  are  a 
largo  number  of  other  points  in  regard  to  this 
great  question  of  patents  to  which  we  would 
gladly  devote  some  space,  but  wo  have  said 
enough  for  the  present  to  show,  without  going 
into  any  question  of  principle,  how  urgent  are 
the  needs  for  a new  patent  law..  We  profess  to 
have  the  most  practical  Legislature  in  the 
world,  and  wo  laugh  at  the  scenes  in  the  French 
Assembly,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
are  not  ever  employed  in  scheming  for  place 
like  our  friends  the  Italian  politicians.  But  we 
find  that,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
laws  after  the  incorporation  of  the  new  king- 
dom, — viz.,  in  January,  1864, — was  a patent 
law  which,  in  a short  space,  made  the  regula- 
tions clear ; and  that  in  France  these  matters 
are  chiefly  regulated  by  a modern  law  of  the 
5th  of  July,  1844.  Yet  here,  in  England,  we  are 
content  to  read,  at  the  opening  of  every  session, 
that  the  Government  hoped  to  do  something 
in  the  way  of  patent  reform,  but  yet,  when  each 
session  comes  to  an  end,  we  find  that  we  are 
exactly  where  we  were  before, — that  we  have 
our  patent  laws, — laws  meant  to  deal  with  the 
innumerable  inventions  of  this  century  drawn 
from  a statute  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  inter- 
preted by  dozens  of  decisions  and  scores  of 
judicial  dicta,  which  even  the  ingenious  and 
laborious  lawyer  can  barely  master,  much  less 
the  artisan  or  the  engineer,  whose  working-hours 
are  spent  in  his  business,  and  his  leisure  time 
in  necessary  recreation  or  in  finding  out  some 
new  and  ingenious  power  of  mechanism. 


A FLOORCLOTH  FACTORY  IN  FRANCE. 

This  has  not  been,  on  any  grand  scale,  a very 
ancient  industry  in  France,  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
on  the  Continent,  where  floorcloths  are  less 
extensively  used  than  in  England,  and  smooth- 
surfaced table-covers  also.  Within  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  however,  a considerable 
development  has  taken  place,  and  one  factory 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  turns  forth  at  times 
specimens  8 yards  in  width  and  150  ft.  in  length, 
which  are  regarded  as  signal  triumphs  of  skill. 
The  works  were  originally  placed  outside  the 
barriers,  to  avoid  the  heavy  municipal  impost 
upon  oils  of  every  description,  as  well  as  upon 
several  other  articles  entering  into  the  process 
of  production ; but  in  course  of  time  they  will 
be  enclosed  within  the  new  taxing  limits,  and 
the  buildings  are  too  spacious  and  valuable  to 
render  their  removal,  on  this  account,  worth  the 
while  of  the  proprietors.  The  method  employed 
is,  various  though  the  results  are,  an  exceedingly 
simple  one, — the  spreading  of  a paste,  more  or 
less  coarse  or  fine,  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and 
colours,  over  tissues  varying  in  texture,  from 
the  heaviest  and  roughest  canvas  to  the  softest 
skin  or  the  lightest  gauze,  whether  for  covering 
staircases  or  lining  the  immense  saloon  floors  of 
ocean-going  steamers,  and  painting  them  in  one 
or  two  plain  tints,  for  nurses’  aprons,  or  with 
the  hand,  added  to  enrichments  of  gilding,  for 
table-covers.  It  was  at  first  found  impossible 
to  obtain  in  France  groundwork  of  sufficient 
amplitude  for  the  [larger  spaces  required,  and 
no  ingenuity  of  mechanism  could  totally  con- 
ceal the  seams  where  different  pieces  were 
joined  together,  so  that  for  a long  time  recourse 
was  had  to  the  British  manufacturer;  but  this 
difficulty  was  ultimately  overcome,  though  only 
to  a certain  extent,  by  the  French  makers ; for 
the  obstacles  are  well  known  to  the  throwing  of 
a shuttle  to  a distance  even  of  20  ft.,  and  they 
can  now  produce  in  a single  factory  all  that 
they  require  up  to  a breadth,  at  any  rate,  of 
four  yards,  or  about  half  of  that  which  is 
lodked  upon  as  perfection  in  point  of  size. 
These  huge  strips  are  hung  upon  vertical 
poles,  like  the  scenes  which  are  being  pre- 
pared for  a theatre,  the  manipulation  being 
in  both  cases,  indeed,  almost  completely 
similar,  — the  supporting  posts,  the  rollers, 
pulleys,  and  “ bridges  ” to  be  seen  at  work 
among  the  penetralia  of  the  Grand  Opera  have 
a family  likeness  to  the  apparatus  of  the  Messrs. 
Baudouin,  behind  the  railway  station  at  Sceaux. 
Between  each  coil,  as  it  is  pasted,  dried,  and 
slowly  drawn  away,  to  be  coiled  again  round 
another  drum  at  a distant  end  of  the  workshop, 
is  a framework  of  the  same  height,  divided  into 
stages,  serving  as  scaffoldings  for  the  men, 
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whoso  first  task  is  to  coat  the  material  ov.ti 
with  a combination  of  linseed  oil  with  yellr 
ochre.  This  is  technically  called  the  grou.’ 
paste,  and  the  preparation  of  it  is  a matt 
demanding  considerable  j udgment.  It  is  carrii  : 
on  in  separate  workshops,  fitted  up  with  elabor;  i , 
machinery,  where  the  oil  is,  to  begin  wi  ti 
boiled  in  caldrons  over  intensely  hot  fires,  a\ 
mixed,  the  while,  with  a certain  proportion!  1 
white  lead,  or  some  other  chemical  age: 
though,  for  particular  purposes,  the  combin 
tion  is  stirred  up  in  iron  caldrons,  moving  . 
rails,  by  means  of  a winch,  and  withdrawn  w:  . 
the  utmost  care,  when  a given  degree  of  Ml 
has  been  attained,  in  order  that  the  content  ( 
may  not  be  violently  shaken, — a precaui&l 
essential  at  once  to  the  completing  of  the  proce'i 
and  to  the  safety  of  the  structure,  filled  w 
materials  of  the  most  combustible  character,! 
which  it  is  carried  on.  The  oil  and  white  lead:! 1 
or  its  substitute,  thus  blended, — is  allowed  ;.r 
cool  for  a day  without  being  disturbed;  it; 
then  replaced  over  the  fire,  and  the  operation  r. 
sometimes  thrice  repeated,  when  a series' 
stirrings  take  place,  with  little  additions  of  si  ( 
stance,  supposed  to  be  secrets,  which  are  i 
increase  the  colour-fixing  and  drying  qualit; 
of  the  paste. 

The  oils  employed  come,  as  a rule,  from  t : 
North  of  France,  which,  for  other  than  fisi 
reasons,  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  Bal 
and  other  regions  abroad.  With  respect  ijj 
the  colours  themselves,  they  are  pounded 
mixed  by  steam  engines  working  a series' 
rollers,  under  which,  as  the  powder  passes,  it/ 
ground,  over  and  over  again,  turned  ov 
kneaded,  as  it  were,  almost  to  impalpability, r' I 
softened  by  gradual  additions  of  oil.  The  ochres 
paste  is  then  poured  into  buckets,  whence  t 
workman  spreads  it  over  the  surface  to  II 
covered,  with  an  implement  somewhat  ill. 
sembiing  a rake.  Long  practice  enables  him 
distribute  his  material  to  a perfectly  eii 
thickness,  and  to  skim  all  superfluous  layli 
away,  as  though  he  were  peeling  off  a si 
from  the  tightly-stretched  canvas.  But  this, 
not  enough.  When  the  paste  is  so  dry  that; 
could  hardly  be  any  drier,  he  takes  a tool,:.! 
shape  like  a razor,  but  of  enormous  size,  w 
a scythe-like  handle,  and,  mounting  his  scaffc/. 
literally  shears  and  shaves  off  every  excrescSjJ 
however  minute, — a critical  kind  of  work  foi 
man  standing  on  a narrow  plank,  so  high  abt : 
the  ground,  with  such  a weight  of  steel  ff-j 
wood  in  his  hands.  Then,  with  the  larg: 
pumice-stones  that  can  be  procured,  he  ce 
tinues  his  polishing  labour,  until  a suffididil 
smoothness  has  been  obtained,  and  the  floor,  t: 
as  the  French  term  it,  waxed  cloth,  is  ready 
bo  removed  to  the  painting  or  printing  shoi 
The  patterns  are  produced  in  a multiplicity::! 
ways.  Sometimes  they  are  engraven  on  wo< 
but  generally  traced  on  zinc,  framed  in  wo< 
and  planed  down  to  a level  with  it.  The  tal ' 
upon  which  the  colours  are  arranged  is  cover!  ■ 
with  a stuffed  cushion,  in  a case  of  waxed  clo 
Formerly,  the  cushion  floated  in  a vat  of  wat* 
the  fabricators  of  that  time  thinking  that  tl 
secured  a more  delicate  touch  of  the  varic:^ 
pigments  with  the  little  copper  “dabs”  or  plat’ 
employed,  and  that  a regular  impression  m: 
thus  secured  throughout.  But  the  belief  jk,i 
been  abandoned  and  the  elasticity  of  tfu 
cushion  or  pillow  is  found,  to  all  intents  a 
purposes,  sufficient.  The  whole  of  this  part, 
the  work  is  full  of  difficulty.  It  is  no  ea 
thing,  in  a workshop  60  ft.  high,  perhaps, 
manage  so  vast  a surface,  awkwardly  plaCjj,' 
as  it  must  be,  with  several  men  engaged  up 
it  at  once,  in  producing  one  pattern,  which  mU, 
be  perfect  at  every  point,  and  join  like  t, 
design  of  a mosaic,  without  even  the  intersects, 
lines  of  mosaic  - work  being  permitted.  T. 
impressions  from  the  zinc  or  wooden  planu 
spreading  out  from  the  centre  towards  tl 
four  sides  must,  at  each  of  them,  cor 
nect  by  themselves  geometrically  with  t. 
border,  or  the  result  will  be  pronounced  clams. 
Moreover,  the  great  surface  keeps  continual! 
though  slowly,  unrolling  from  above;  bat  be  o 
reaching  the  ground  it  is  taken  hold  of  betwer 
a transverse  beam  of  wood  and  bar  of  iron,  a 
nished  with  an  apparatus  of  chains  and  blocH 
grooves  and  wheels,  along  which  the  hu* 
canvas,  'now  [exceedingly  stiff  and  hard  i 

manipulation,  is  gradually  moved,  until  the 

yard  has  been  reeled  off,  and  it  hangs  mg 
the  air,  with  all  its  colours  fresh,  and  ready  w 
drying.  This  second  drying  must  not  be  let 
complete  than  that  of  the  foundation  oil,  ocbr 
and  white-lead  paste,  or  else  it  will  peel,  craci 
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i warm,  or,  still  more  easily,  in  a damp 
Bat,  as  such  vast  surfaces  would 
encumber  the  workshop,  they  are  re- 
jefore  long,  to  galleries  supplied  with 
heat.  This  removal  is  an  affair  of 
The  colours  are  still  moist;  they 
at  the  lightest  touch ; they  are  apt  to 
ther.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible  to 
ho  floorcloth  before  carrying  it  away  ; 
ast  undue  tension  the  patterns  will  seam 
and  be  ruined.  It  has,  therefore,  to  be 
led,  so  to  speak,  over  a succession  of 
rollers,  turning  at  a gentle  and  even 
trough  a door  of  enormous  height  and 
into  the  receptacle  known  as  the 
where  once  more  the  methods  of  warm- 
lie  temperature  until  the  extreme  drying 
reached  have  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
utious  supervision.  Steam-power  has 
rtially  introduced  to  facilitate  these 
ocesses.  The  great  surfaces  thus  pro- 
's usually,  as  already  said,  intended  for 
ins  of  first-class  passenger  steamers,  or 
is  of  ships  of  war.  One  manufactured 
late  emperor’s  yacht  was  120  ft.  long 
:e  than  a third  as  wide,  though  two 
artistically  made  imperceptible,  ran 
length.  The  margins  are  usually  imi- 
f marqueterie,  or  marbles,  or  ornamental 
f brilliant  tints.  Many,  however,  are 
[ to  the  colonies,  where  their  coolness 
them  preferable  to  carpets,  and  where 
i be  more  easily  kept  free  from  dust, 
ce  itself,  where  carpets  are  rapidly 
nto  vogue,  floorcloth  is  often  laid  down 
le  edges  of  the  room,  instead  of  the 
polishing  of  other  days,  necessitating 
ss  variety  of  length,  width,  and  pattern, 
anfacture  of  these  is,  of  course,  com- 
ly  easy  work,  but  it  engages  a great 
artistic  fancy  and  feeling.  In  fact, 
e a hundred  other  varieties  of  these 
from  varnished  table-covers  down  to 
cards  ; but  the  class  to  which  reference 
i made  is  that  which  has  a more  sub- 
and  household  value,  and  it  is  growing 
material  of  a large  and  expanding  trade, 
rcloth  factories  of  Paris,  indeed,  though 
>ld  date,  are  already  of  the  highest 
)n. 


PROGRESS  OF  OUR  COLONIES, 
and  more  the  prosperity  of  England 
) depend  upon  her  colonies,  and  hence 
istics  in  relation  to  our  colonial  and 
issessions  should  have  a deeper  interest 

0 us.  A large  portion  of  our  trade  is 
’ done  with  our  colonial  possessions  ; we 
ufacturing  more  and  more  for  them ; 
a many  we  are  drawing  larger  supplies 
materials.  Increasingly,  also,  we  are 
emigrants  thither  ; and  as  the  once  wild 
the  colonies  are  brought  into  cultiva- 
s by  means  in  some  degree  of  British 
ad  enterprise,  of  English  instruments, 
some  degree  also  with  British  money, 

• the  result  of  these  we  are  receiving 
portion.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  said 
s fifteenth  issue  of  the  Statistical  Ab- 
n relation  to  the  Colonial  and  other 
ans  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  full  of 
interest,  not  only  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
and  to  their  relatives  at  home,  but  also 
arger  number  interested  in  the  trades 
present.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how 
the  populating  of  some  of  the  colonies 
essing.  Since  1861,  Australia  as  a whole 
bled  its  population,  that  increase  being 
irked  in  recent  years  in  New  Zealand 
iensland.  To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
lomiuion  of  Canada,  and  to  the  West 
slands,  as  a whole,  there  is  a constant 
'f  population ; but  Sierra  Leone,  St. 
>her,  and|8ome  other  smaller  settlements, 
falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  the  popu- 

e revenue,  there  have  been  vast  strides 

1 of  the  colonies,  — Australia  has  en- 
1 its  7,766,000Z.  to  17,793,000!. ; North 
i has  risen  from  2,732,000!.  in  sixteen 

* 4, 784, 000!. ; and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
>7,000!.  to  2,931,0001.  ; but  the  Falkland 

St.  Helena,  and  a few  others  show 
es  in  their  small  revenues.  The  public 
ture  has  naturally  risen  with  the  in- 
revenue,—Australia,  to  16,170,000!.; 
im erica,  to  6,685,000!. ; and  the  Gape  of 
ope,  to  3,428,000!. ; but  there  has  been 
insion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Falk- 
slands  and  others  having  decreased 


receipts.  The  public  debt  is  rapidly  rising. 
The  last  eleven  years  embraced  in  the  return 
have  added  35,000,000!.  to  the  debt  of  Australia, 
and  a large  amount  to  that  of  India ; whilst  in 
most  of  our  colonies  debt  is  being  added  in  far 
too  rapid  a ratio.  At  the  same  time,  trade, 
tested  by  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and 
clearing,  has  very  materially  increased.  That 
of  Australia  has  doubled  in  the  fifteen  years ; 
India  has  added  over  50  per  cent,  to  its  indus- 
trial operations ; North  America  and  the  West 
India  islands  a lesser  proportion  ; whilst  Hong- 
Kong  has  increased  in  a far  more  rapid  ratio, 
and  to  Gibraltar  and  Malta  there  is  a satis- 
factory increase.  We  retain  the  chief  portion 
of  this  trado  in  our  own  hands,  moreover ; for, 
out  of  the  5,634,000  tons  vessels  entering  and 
leaving  Indian  waters,  4,550,571,  were  British, 
and  out  of  7,000,000  tons  for  Australia,  6,394,000 
were  also  British. 

As  regards  imports,  India  has  added  in  the 
fifteen  years  about  5,000,000Z.  sterling  to  the 
value  of  her  imports  ; Australia,  15,000,000Z. ; 
North  America,  7,000,000Z. ; whilst  the  additions 
to  the  trade  of  Natal,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Malta  have  been  amongst  the  most  satis- 
factory in  ratio.  Out  of  48,000,000!.,  India  im- 
ports 37,000,000!.  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  out  of  48,O0O,O0OZ.  Australia  imports 
23,000,000!.  from  us ; whilst  the  bulk  of  the 
commerce  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  a 
large  portion  of  that  of  North  America,  is  with 
us. 

Of  most  of  the  large  colonies  the  trade  is, 
in  its  export  branches,  increasing  rapidly  ; and, 
roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  one-half 
of  the  exports  are  to  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
very  large  inorease  in  the  general  exporta- 
tion of  wool  has  taken  place  of  late, — from 
148,240,000  lb.  to  424,800,000  lb.  in  the  year,— 
an  exportation  to  which  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  are  the  chief  contributors.  There  is 
also  a growth  of  the  sugar  exportations,  but 
not  so  largely, — from  7,000,000  cwt.  to  9,000,000 
cwt.  India  seems  chiefly  to  import  cotton  manu- 
factures, coal  and  coke,  iron,  copper,  and  brass, 
and  malt  liquors ; and  to  export  raw  cotton, 
grain,  jute,  rice,  seeds,  and  tea, — the  exportation 
of  the  last  having  in  fifteen  years  been  multi- 
plied eightfold.  Ceylon  takes  fair  quantities  of 
coal  and  coke,  of  rice,  cotton  manufactures, 
and  haberdashery ; and  sends  out  cinnamon, 
coffee,  and  oil.  New  South  Wales  imports  beer 
and  ale,  tea,  wool,  spirits,  and  sugar ; and  ex- 
ports copper,  coin,  tallow,  and  wool ; and  other 
of  the  Australian  colonies  have  somewhat  similar 
trades.  Canada  seems  to  be  importing  much 
more  raw  cotton,  less  iron,  spirits,  and  woollen 
manufactures,  and  to  export  less  coal,  certain 
kinds  of  timber,  and  wool,  whilst  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  the  produce  of  animals. 

The  banking  facilities  of  Australia  and 
Canada  seem  to  be  enlarging,  and  to  be  more 
made  use  of ; there  is  a growth  in  the  mileage 
of  railways  in  all  the  places  of  which  there  is  any 
account ; but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
respect,  as  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  Natal  is  credited  with  only  five  miles  of 
rail,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  404.  A 
new  table  is  added,  that  of  the  miles  of  tele- 
graphic wire  infuse  in  certain  colonies,  from 
which  it  appears  that  India  has  17,840  miles; 
Ceylon,  785  miles  ;'New  South  Wales,  6,073  miles ; 
Victoria,  2,885  miles;  South  Australia,  4,061 
miles;  Western  Australia,  1,567  miles;  Tas- 
mania, 754  ; New  Zealand,  3,307  miles  ; Queens- 
land, 5,033  miles  ; and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
2,450  miles. 

A vast  amount  of  the  crown  land  in  the 
colonies  has  been  latterly  sold ; but  the 
quantity  remaining  unalienated  is  still  immense, 
— 1,917,367,000  acres  for  Australia  alone,  for 
instance.  Partly  in  consequence  of  these  sales 
we  have  an  enlargement  of  the  acreage  of  land 
under  wheat  of  about  a million  and  a quarter 
acres  in  eleven  years,  whilst  the  wheat  and  the 
oats  produced  are  yearly  larger,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  in  a lesser  degree  to  potatoes 
and  maize.  The  horses  and  horned  cattle  owned 
in  the  Australian  colonies  are  continually  in- 
creasing in  numbers ; and,  in  a less  rapid  ratio, 
the  sheep  and  the  pigs.  It  is  less  satisfactory 
to  turn  to  the  personal  statistics,  for  the  birth- 
rate of  Australia  seems  to  decrease ; the  mar- 
riage-rate is  less  than  it  was,  and  the  death- 
rate  slightly  increased  since  1871.  But  looked 
at  in  the  total  there  is  a gratifying  progress  in 
material  things  in  the  colonies,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Australian  group,  which  will  mark 
itself  satisfactorily  in  the  future. 


THE  IPSWICH  POST-OFFICE 
COMPETITION. 

Tiie  committee  appointed  to  conduct  this 
matter  arranged  with  Mr.  Chas.  Barry  that  ho 
should,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  guineas,  inclusive 
of  all  expenses,  proceed  to  Ipswich,  examine  the 
twenty. two  plans  sent  in  in  competition  under 
certain  printed  instructions  or  conditions,  and 
advise  the  committee  which  of  the  competitors 

1st.  Had  complied  with  such  instructions; 

2nd.  Which  of  those  that  had  so  complied  was  in  h 
opinion  best  deserving  the  premium  of  50  guineas  offered 

3rd.  Which  of  all  the  plans  sent  in,  under  all  the  cir- 
cunistauccs,  he  could  recommend  the  Corporation  to  carry 

Mr.  Barry,  on  the  3rd  of  June  last,  reported 
in  writing  that  he  had  examined  twenty-one  of 
the  plans, — one  set  having  been  withdrawn, — 
and  carefully  considered  the  instructions  issued 
to  architects.  After  remarking  on  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  cubical  contents  of  the  proposed 
buildings,  as  given  by  the  several  architects, 
and  on  the  estimates  furnished  with  the  several 
plans,  he  proceeds  to  state  that — 

“ It  must  be  remembered  that  no  option  was  left  to  the 
competitors  to  make  any  reduction  in  the  bulk  of  the 
building,  in  order  to  fit  it  to  the  cost  prescribed.  Each  ot 
them,  therefore,  was  at  liberty  to  believe  I if  he  could)  that; 
the  building  might  be  carried  out  at  the  cost  named,  and 
competitors  were,  to  a certain  extent,  justified  in  doing  so 
by  the  double  assertion  practically  made  by  the  com- 
mittee themselves,  that  a fixed  bulk  was  to  be  erected  for  a 
fixed  sum. 

It  is  evident  that  unless  the  cost  of  each  design  was 
absolutely  tested  by  builders'  tender  (which  is  not  prac- 
tically possible),  this  belief  on  the  part  of  the  competitors 
cannot  be  actually  disproved,  although  I cannot  myself 
believe  thnt  any  of  the  designs  could  be  carried  out  for 
6,0002.  Under  such  circumstances  I cannot,  advise  the 
committee  to  insist  on  absolute  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions on  those  two  conflicting  points,  ns  it  is  quite  clear 
that  either  the  accommodation  of  the  buildiug  must  be 
largely  lessened  (which  would,  I think,  be  very  unde- 
sirable), or  the  outlay  must  be,  of  necessity,  increased. 
There  will  be  no  injustice  thus  done  by  setting  aside  this 
condition  to  those  who  say  they  believe  that  these  designs 

can  bo  executed  at  or  under  6,000/.,  inasmuch  as  I think  it 
clear  that  this  could  not  be  done  in  any  case,  and  I can 
therefore  onlyadvise  the  committee  that  those  who  venture 
so  to  say  are,  in  my  judgment,  mistaken. 

Believing,  however,  that  the  committee  desire  mo  to 
guide  them  to  somo  practical  issue  tor  which  they  cannot 
be  held  blameable  by  their  colleagues  in  the  corporation, 
or  be  chargeable  with  injustice  to  the  competitors  they 
have  invited,  I venture  to  take  permission,  therefore,  to 
set  aside  the  above  conditions,  which  could  not  be  complied 
with,  and  which  alone  cause  difficulty,  and  address  myself 
to  your  second  reference,  viz. .- — 

Which  design  of  those  which  comply  with  all  other  con- 
ditions laid  down  best  merits  the  premium  of  50  guineas. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  design  an.  1 i hr  on,.  « 1, i.-h  shows 
most  mastery  of  architectural  treatment,  and  has  much 
dignity  of  its  own,  and  which  is  treated  as  regards  tho 
necessarily  differing  levels  of  the  floors  in  the  two  portions 
of  the  building  (a  very  difficult  matter  for  design)  in  tho 
most  satisfactory  manner  is  that  under  the  motto  of  ‘ Well 
Considered/  and  to  this  should,  I think,  be  awarded  tho 
premium. 

Proceeding  in  this  conviction,  I think  the  treatment  of 
the  design  I have  above-named  the  most  suitable  as  a basis 
for  the  Corporation  of  the  final  design,  though  I feel  that 
if  the  committee  are  pleased  to  adopt  this  my  recommenda- 
tion, there  are  some  points,  both  in  the  design  and  its 
iuternal  arrangements,  which  may  be  improved,  and  which 
may  become  necessary  on  further  conference  with  tho 
Post-office  authorities,  or  which  may  b?  suggested  by  those 
who  are  to  occupy  the  new  rooms  in  Public  O llices. " 

Acting  on  this  report  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  premium  of  50  guinea?  should 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  plans  of  “ TVell 
Considered,”  and  that  it  be  referred  to  them  to 
confer  with  that  gentleman  on  his  plans,  and  to 
obtain  specifications  and  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  the  building. 

The  council  adopted  these  recommendations. 
The  author  of  the  design  selected  is  understood 
to  be  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of  Queen  Victoria-street 
London. 


THE  CHURCHES  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  many  correspondents 
we  republished  lately  a view  given  in  our  pages 
some  fivo-and-twenty  years  ago  of  the  twenty- 
nine  churches  in  the  City  of  London,  then 
threatened  with  demolition  (p.  4S9,  ante).  We 
have  since  been  urged  to  reprint  the  views  we  gave 
at  the  same  time,  showing  the  remainder  of  the 
City  churches,  thrown  together  in  two  groups.* 
We  have  accordingly  done  so,  and  add  the  parti- 
culars which  originally  accompanied  them. 

Although  we  cannot  exactly  say  of  the 
churches  of  Loudon  as  of  a vast  number  in 
leafy  England, — 

“ How  beaufiful  they  stand. 

Those  ancient  churches  of  our  native  land  ! 

Amid  the  pasture  fields  and  dark  green  woods. 

Amid  the  mountain  clouds  and  solitudes ; 

By  rivers  broad  that  rush  into  the  sea  ; 

By  little  brooks,  that  with  a lisping  sound. 

Like  playful  children,  run  by  copse  and  lea  ! 

Each  iu  its  little  plot  of  holy  ground," — 


* See  vol.  xii.,  pp.  199  and  255. 
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still  they  have  each  a story  and  a beanty  of 
its  own,  and  well  deserve  attention. 


Plate  A. 


No.  1 shows  a portion  of  the  Temple  Church* 
the  circular  portion  of  which  was  founded  before 
the  year  11S5,  in  which  year  it  was  dedicated 
by  Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The 
oblong  portion  now  used  for  service  is  a beautiful 
specimen  of  Lancet,  or  Early  English  architec- 
ture, of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  connexion 
of  this  church  with  the  Templars,  the  effigies  in 
the  “ round,”  and  its  story  generally,  must  be 
known  to  most  of  our  readers. 

No.  2.  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s,  Old  Fish-street- 
hill,  was  burned  in  1666,  and  rebuilt  by  Wren  in 
16S5,  for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Gregory. 

No.  3.  St.  Alphage’s,  London-wall,  was  re- 
built in  1777,  by  Mr.  Staines  (afterwards 
knighted),  retaining  the  lower  part  of  the 
ancient  tower,  which  may  be  seen  inside.  Mr. 
George  Dance,  jun.,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
architect,  but  this  i3  uncertain. 

No.  4.  Allhallows,  Barking,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  old  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and 
contains  several  curious  brasses  and  monuments. 

No.  5.  The  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  London 
Bridge,  has  one  of  tho  best  of  the  City  steeples. 
The  body  of  the  church  was  built  by  Wren  in 
1676,  but  tho  steeple  was  not  erected  until 
1705.  The  old  church  was  one  of  the  earliest 
victims  of  the  Fire.  The  present  church  con- 
tains a tablet  to  Miles  Coverdale,  under  whose 
direction  the  first  complete  printed  English 
version  of  the  Bible  was  published;  and  some 
curi  jus  pictures  in  the  vestry-room. 

No.  6.  St.  Bartholomew’s  the  Less,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Hospital,  has  a curious  interior, 
built  by  Dance  in  1789  (who  first  destroyed 
the  old  building),  and  restored  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hardwick  in  1S25. 

No.  7.  St.  Mary’s,  Aldermanbury,  was  burned 
in  1666,  and  rebuilt  by  Wren,  as  we  now  see 
it.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  the  merciless  Judge 
Jefferys. 

No.  8.  St.  Benet’s,  Paul’s-wharf,  suffered  like 
the  last  in  1666,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  in 
1685.  Inigo  Jones  was  buried  in  the  old 
church. 

No.  9.  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street,  is 
another  of  Wren’s  works,  commenced  in  1687, 
and  completed  in  1704.  Here  lie  the  remains  of 
Eichard  Baxter,  the  well-known  Nonconformist, 
and  the  learned  Trapp,  once  its  minister,  still 
exhorts  his  congregation  by  his  tomb, — 


facade  next  King-street  deserve  examination. 
There  is  a memorial  of  Archdeacon  Tillotson, 
who  was  buried  here  in  1694.  The  vestry-room 
is  handsome,  and  has  some  pictures. 

No.  16.  All  Hallows,  London-wall,  escaped 
the  Fire  of  1666,  but  becoming  dilapidated,  was 
taken  down,  and  the  present  church  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Dance,  the  younger, 
between  July,  1765,  and  September,  1/67.  The 
interior  is  a good  specimen  of  what  to  avoid. 
Beloe,  the  translator  of  Herodotus,  is  buried 
here,  and  “Mr.  John  Patience,  architect.” 

No.  17.  St.  Botolph’s,  Aldgate,  was  founded  as 
early  as  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
escaped  the  Fire,  but  was  pulled  down  in  the 
following  century,  and  the  present  structure 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  George  Dance, 
at  the  cost  of  5,536k  2s.  5d.  There  is  a monu- 
ment,  with  sculptured  effigy,  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Darcy  and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  both  beheaded. 

No.  18.  St.  James’s,  Dake’s-place,  was  built 
in  1727,  in  the  place  of  one  consecrated  in 
1622-3. 

No.  19.  Trinity  Church  Gough-square,  is  a 
modern  structure  of  brick,  built  by  Messrs. 
Haward  A Nixon,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Shaw.  It  was  commenced  in  October,  1837,  and 
finished  in  June,  1838.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  a hexagon,  47  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  with  an 
octagonal  recess  forming  the  chancel. 

No.  20.  The  Church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree: 
Leadenhall-street,  is  a very  curious  structure  of 
mixed  style,  rebuilt,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Inigo 
Jones.  The  old  church,  whereiu  Hans  Holbein 
was  buried,  was  pulled  down,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  still  standing,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  present  struc- 
ture was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Laud  in  1630-1. 
There  is  a monument  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton, 1570 ; and  a tablet  to  one  Eichard 
Spencer,  who,  having  seen  great  changes, — the 
Plague  and  the  Fire,— left  behind  him  “ a good 
name,  a deare  wife,  a vertuous  example,  and 
three  daughters.” 

No.  21.  St.  Peter’s,  in  the  Tower.  The  Church 
of  St.  Peter-in-Chains  is  a romance  in  stone, — a 
tangible  piece  of  the  history  of  England..  Here 
lie  the  remains  of  many  who  lost  their  lives  for 
not  thinking  as  those  who  were  in  authority  did. 
The  church  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

No.  22.  Wren’s  greatest  work,  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  City,  has 
the  finest  outline,  perhaps,  of  any  building  in 
the  world. 

Plate  B. 


“ ’Though  dead  I preach  ; if  ever  with  ill  success 
Living,  I strove  the  important  truth  to  press, 
Your  precious,  your  immortal  souls  to  save, 
Hear  me,  at  least,  oh ! hear  me  from  the  grave.” 


Nor  would  we  overlook  the  tablet  to  John  Stock, 
many  years  a painter  at  the  Eoyal  dockyards, 
who  left  13,700 k for  the  promotion  of  religion 
and  virtue,  and  the  advancement  of  literature. 

No.  10.  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate,  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  gate.  The  old  chnrch 
was  burnt,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  rebuilt  it. 
The  inscription  on  the  front  is  a palindrome. 

No.  11.  St.  Botolph’s,  Aldersgate,  reminds  us 
of  another  of  the  City  entrances.  It  escaped 
the  Fire,  but  had  become  unsafe  in  1790,  and 
was  then  for  the  most  part  rebuilt,  at  a cost  of 
about  10,000k  The  front  next  Aldersgate- 
street,  merely  a screen,  is  quite  modern.  Within 
t he  church  there  is  a Gothic  altar- tomb  to  the 
wife  of  Sir  John  Packington,  1563 ; and  a 
«ameo  bust  by  Eoubiliac  to  “ Elizabeth  Smith.” 

No.  12.  St.  Margaret’s,  Lothbury,  stands  over 
the  ancient  Walbrook.  Wren  rebuilt  it  after  the 
Fire  of  1666.  The  font  is  attributed  to  Grin- 
ling Gibbons. 

No.  13.  St.  Peter’s,  Saffron-hill,  is  one  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry’s  earlier  works.  It  was  built  by 
Messrs.  Souter,  aud  cost,  including  schools, 
bilow  10,000k 

No.  14.  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet- street,  was  founded 
in  very  early  times,  as  were  most  of  those 
already  mentioned ; and  here  were  buried 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Sir  Eichard  Baker,  who 
wrote  the  “ Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England.” 
The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  between  1680 
aud  1703.  The  steeple  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Bow.  It  was  shortened  8 ft.  in  1764,  when  injured 
by  lightning.  Kichardson,  the  author  of  “ Sir 
Charles  Grandison”  and  other  works,  lies  buried 
here. 

No.  15.  St.  Lawrence’s,  Jewry,  was  com- 
menced in  1671,  by  Wren;  the  old  chnrch  (and 
there  was  one  here  as  early  as  1293),  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Fire.  The  details  of  the 


No.  1 represents  St.  Dunstan’s-iu-the-West, 
Fleet-street,  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Shaw,  between 
July,  1831,  and  July,  1833.  The  old  church 
escaped  the  Fire  of  1666,  and  with  its  projecting 
dial,  with  two  figures  of  savages  the  size  of  life, 
to  strike  the  quarters,  was  a curious  remnant 
of  old  London. 

No.  2.  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  buildings  in  London.  Here 
rest  the  remains  of  three  notable  Johns, — John 
Fox,  John  Speed,  and  John  Milton.  Cromwell 
was  married  here  to  Elizabeth  Boucher.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a portion  of  old  London  wall. 

No.  3.  St.  Andrew’ s-by-the-Wardrobe.  This 
was  built  by  Wren,  after  the  Fire,  at  the  cost  of 
7,060k,  and  has  some  modern  monuments  by 
Bacon  and  Manning. 

No.  4.  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  which  escaped 
the  Fire,  but  becoming  ruinous,  was  taken  down 
in  1686,  and  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  old  tower  remained  in 
its  original  state  till  1704,  when  it  was  repaired 
and  disguised  with  a facing  of  stone.  Eichard 
Savage  was  christened  here,  and  in  the  Eegister 
of  Burials  appears  the  name  of  “ Chatterton,” 
the  luckless  boy-poet  of  Bristol.  The  east 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Price, 
of  York,  1718. 

No.  5.  St.  Andrew’sUndershaft,  speaks  of  May 
in  the  olden  time.  Here  annually  was  raised 
one  of  the  City  poles,  until  the  riot  in  1517, 
which  gained  for  the  day  on  which  it  happened 
the  title  of  “ Evil  May-day.”  The  church  stands 
in  Leadenhall-street,  and  was  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  well 
deserves  a visit,  when  the  tomb  of  John  Stow 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

No.  6.  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate.  The  old 
church  here  stood  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  present  structure,  built  from 
the  designs  of  James  Gold,  was  consecrated  in 
172-8. 

No.  7.  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East,  with  its 
curious  spire  carried  on  four  arched  ribs,  built 


by  Wren.  The  body  of  the  church  was  bu-  i 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Laing,  from  1817 
1821,  at  the  cost,  it  is  stated,  of  36,000k 

No.  8.  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  built  by  Wr  ' 
at  two  different  times,  after  the  Great  Fi 
Notice  the  syringes  in  the  vestry  for  the  extM  1 
tion  of  fires  at  a time  before  Braidwood  was..  :r 

No.  9.  St.  James’s,  Garlick  Hithe.  1 . 
church  was  also  built  by  Wren,  after  the  F: 
Over  the  projecting  dial  is  a carved  figure!  i 
St.  James.  Within  there  is  a picture  of 
“ Ascension,”  by  Geddes. 

No.  10.  St.  Bartholomew’s  - the  - Great,:  i 
Smithfield,  a history  in  stone  too  long  for  us  : 
tell  now.  The  body  of  the  church,  founded!  i 
Eahere  about  1120,  is  of  the  Norman  sty  j 
and,  with  the  monuments  and  vestiges  of 
priory  buildings,  will  well  repay  a visit.  j 
oriel  in  the  church  was  probably  added  lit. 
Bolton,  who  was  prior  from  1506  to  1532,  i!| 
probably  built  Canonbury  House,  at  Islingt  1 
one  of  the  possessions  of  the  priory. 

No.  11.  St.  Mary’s-le-Bow,  the  finest 
Wren’s  spires.  In  connexion  with  this  chuiii 
too,  we  have  a long  story.  A Eoman  tent 
probably  stood  here  originally ; part  of  : 
Norman  building  which  succeeded  forms  i t 
crypt  of  the  present  structure.  In  the  twe. 
century  it  was  the  scene  of  a serious  turn 
headed  by  Longbeard  ; and  in  1284  one  DucDjl 
a goldsmith,  was  assassinated  there,  ‘ j 
balcony  in  front  of  the  tower  was  for  the  vie  ; 
of  City  shows.  Near  the  old  church  there  ijl 
a shed,  built  by  Edward  III.,  that  he  and 
queen  might  behold  the  jousts.  The  doorv  >. 
below  the  balcony  deserves  examination.  U 

No.  12.  St.  Mary’s,  Woolnoth,  the  work  •; 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor.  The  old  church  ’l;j 
injured  by  the  Fire,  repaired  under  the  direct  i 
of  Wren,  and  about  1716  taken  down.  Hav  1 
moor  has  shown  much  originality  in  his  des: 
Here  lies  the  Eev.  John  Newton,  “ oncet : 
infidel  and  a libertine.” 

No.  13.  Allhallows-the- Great,  in  Than’ 
street.  The  ancient  church  was  burnt  in  It  i 
and  the  present  structure  was  built  under  ! 
direction  of  Wren  in  1683.  It  is  remarkableij 
a carved  oak  ohancel  screen. 

No.  14.  St.  Antholin’s,  which  stands  at 
east  end  of  Watling-street.  It  was  rebuff  i 
1682  by  Wren,  and  is  noticeable  for  its  spiren: 
the  oval  dome  which  covers  the  body  of 
church. 

No.  15  indicates  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,)  > 
interior  of  which  has  received  more  praise  fell 
any  other  of  Wren’s  works.  It  unquestiond1: 
has  a great  charm,  although  the  details  ari  \ 
an  indifferent  character.  An  account  of 
church,  and  some  particulars  of  curious  den 
ments  in  the  vestry,  will  be  found  in  a precec  ' 
volume. 

No.  16.  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill.  The 
church  having  been  burnt  in  1666,  Wren 
built  the  body  of  it  in  1672 ; and  fifty  j<, 
afterwards  took  down  and  re-erected  the  to*  i 
The  church  is  Italian  in  style,  the  tower : 
pendicular  Gothic.  The  latter  has  a b 
striking  outline,  but  the  details  will  not  h 
examination. 

No.  17.  Sc.  Olave’s,  Hart-street,  of  which 
gave  some  particulars  in  a recent  number  (i 
xii.,  p.  226,  ante). 

No.  18.  Sc.  Stephen’s,  Coleman-street,  has 
usual  story.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Fire 
rebuilt  under  Wren  in  1676.  There  is  a pa 
ing  in  the  vestry-room.  Amongst  the  nu 
ments  in  the  old  church  was  one  to  lla 
Anthony  Munday, — 

“ That  suryaid 

Abstrnce  antiquities,  and  o’er  them  laid 
Such  vive  and  beauteous  colours  with  his  pen,  > 
That  (spite  of  time)  those  old  are  new  again,  i 


No.  19.  St.  Vedast’s,  Foster-lane,  which  : 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  under  the  direction  of  W. 
The  spire  is  graceful  and  clever.  j 

No.  20.  St.  Augustine’s,  Watling-street,  b 
in  1683,  by  Wren.  The  steeple  was  not  finis 
until  1695.  J 

No.  21.  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Skinner-street,  wj 
retains  its  ancient  tower  and  beautiful  Gol 
porch.  The  body  of  the  church  was  restored 
Wren  after  the  Fire.  About  1836  a new 


and  ceiling  were  formed.  , . 

If  we  add  to  these  St.  Bartholomew  s,  ol  -• 


Exchange,  a building  by  Wren,  which  was 
moved  from  its  original  position  some  yn 
ago,  and  re-erected  in  Moor-lane,  Fore-s  it 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Cockerell,- 
shall  then  have  before  us  the  whole oi : 
churches  which  stand  within  the  City  born 
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the  builder. 


irds. 

jipel. 

lircaaes. 

' rered  way. 


trance-lobby. 

ill. 

rtor. 

aiting-room. 

rgery. 

lamination-room, 
.‘dieal  Officer’s  room, 
cident  reception- 
ward. 

>use  Surgeon ’s  rooms. 


References  to  Fird-foor  Plan. 

5.  Water-closets.  8.  Nurses’  day-room. 


6.  Baths. 

7.  Superintendent  of 

Nurses. 


9.  Matron. 

10.  Chaplain. 

11.  Linenry. 


References  to  Ground  |PZan. 


10.  Eye  ward. 

11.  Eye  ward. 

12.  Nurses’  rooms. 

13.  Operating-room. 

14.  Operating-ward. 

15.  Baths. 

16.  Lavatories. 

17.  Sinks. 

18.  Water-closets. 

19.  Wards. 


20.  Ward  sculleries. 

21.  Principal  corridor. 

22.  Staircases. 

23.  Consulting-rooms. 

24.  Ketiring-rooms. 

25.  Out-patients’  waiting- 

room. 

26.  Out-patients’  dispen- 

sing lobby. 

27.  Dispensary. 


12.  Mattresses. 

13.  Lifts. 

14.  Nurses’  rooms. 

15.  Ward  sculleries. 


28.  Board-room. 

29.  Lifts. 

30.  Steps  to  basement. 

31.  Day-rooms. 

32.  Washhouse. 

33.  Disinfecting-chamber, 
31.  Ashes. 

35.  Yard. 


LINCOLN  NEW  COUNTY  HOSPITAL.— PZcwis. 
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LINCOLN  NEW  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  new  hospital  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  last  autumn. 
It  stands  on  an  elevated  site  of  about  eight 
acres,  facing  nearly  due  south,  having  a light 
soil  with  a rock  foundation,  and  with  a gentle 
slope  from  north  to  south.  The  group  of  build- 
ings comprising  the  present  hospital  consists  of  a 
central  or  administrative  block,  and  two  pavilions, 
all  connected  by  a corridor,  10  ft.  6 in.  wide,  on 
the  ground  story,  and  by  a covered  way  of  the 
same  width  on  the  first  story.  The  central 
block  is  five  stories  high,  having  a half  basement 
story  sunk  6 ft.  below  the  surface,  resting  on  the 
solid  rock.  The  pavilions  east  and  west  of  it  are 
only  two  stories  high,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
slope  of  the  ground,  are  raised  6 ft.  above  the 
surface  at  their 'lower  ends,  thereby  insuring  a 
free  circulation  of  air  below  the  ground  story. 

The  central  block  contains,  on  the  ground 
story,  an  entrance-hall,  21  ft.  square,  porter’s 
and  receiving-rooms,  a surgery  and  examination- 
room,  a medical  officers’  consulting-room,  to  be 
used  as  a library,  an  accident  receiving-room, 
with  bath,  and  rooms  for  the  resident  surgeon. 
In  the  rear  are  eye-wardB  for  males  and  females, 
an  operation-room,  and  a ward  adjoining.  On 
the  first  story  are  rooms  for  the  matron  and 
housekeeper,  linenry  and  bedding-room,  day- 
room  for  nurses,  and  chapel.  On  the  second 
story  are  separate  dormitories  for  day  and  night 
nurses,  with  accommodation  for  house  servants. 
On  the  third  story  are  a series  of  wards  for 
children,  with  nurses’  rooms  attached,  and  the 
usual  ward  offices.  The  basement  story  com- 
prises the  kitchen  offices,  cellarage,  and  detached 
boiler-rooms,  all  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  future  enlargement  of 
the  hospital. 

The  west  pavilion  is  appropriated  to  female 
patients,  with  the  exception  of  the  ground-story 
of  the  south  wing,  which  forms  a complete 
out-patients’  department,  with  consulting  and 
retiring  rooms,  board-room,  and  dispensary. 
This  department  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
hospital  proper,  and  with  separate  ingress  and 
egress.  The  east  pavilion  forms  the  hospital 
for  male  patients,  the  ward  arrangements  being 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

Wide  stone  staircases  of  easy  ascent  are  pro- 
vided in  each  of  the  three  buildings,  all  carried 
up  to  the  topmost  stories.  There  are  also  hoist 
lifts  in  each  block,  and  a separate  coal-lift  in  the 
central  block;  also  dust-shoots  on  each  floor, 
speaking-tubes  from  the  various  corridors,  and 
electric-bells,  all  communicating  either  with  the 
central  hall  or  the  kitchen-corridor  in  the  base- 
ment story. 

The  large  wards  are  each  88  ft.  by  26  ft.  6 in., 
the  lower  ones  being  l-l  ft.  high,  and  the  upper 
ones  16  ft.  high.  The  beds  are  arranged  in  pairs 
between  each  window,  the  space  between  each 
bed  being  5 ft.  A nurses’  room  and  scullery  are 
attached  to  the  large  wards,  with  inspection 
windows  commanding  all  the  beds ; the  sculleries 
being  fitted  with  small  ranges,  gas-stoves  for 
use  in  summer  weather,  and  airing-closets  for 
linen.  At  the  extreme  ends  of  the  large  wards 
are  octagonal  turrets  measuring  10  ft.  internally 
each  way,  and  cut  off  from  the  wards  by  lobbies 
5 ft.  square,  with  double  doors,  and  a window  on 
each  side  to  secure  constant  cross-ventilation. 
One  of  these  turrets  contains  a bath-closet  and 
lavatory,  the  other  a slop-sink,  urinal,  and 
water-closets. 

The  warming  of  the  wards,  rooms,  and  offices 
throughout  is  by  open  fires,  and  of  the  corridors, 
staircases,  and  chapel,  by  hot-water  pipes  on 
Perkins’s  principle.  All  the  wards  and  principal 
offices  have  improved  ventilating  grates,  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  D.  O.  Boyd,  of  Maddox-street,  those 
in  the  large  wards  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor  and  cased  with  terra-cotta.  As  a pro- 
vision in  case  of  severe  weather,  the  hot-water 
pipes  are  extended  to  the  large  wards.  The 
ventilation  of  the  wards  and  principal  rooms  is 
provided  for  (apart  from  the  windows,  which  are 
sash-windows  in  pairs  opening  up  to  the  ceiling, 
the  topmost  sashes  falling  inwards)  by  inlet  shafts 
in  the  walls  carried  up  from  the  basement,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  several  rooms  about  6 ft.  above 
the  floor-line,  having  zinc  purpose-made  mouth- 
pieces, with  valves  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
air  to  be  admitted.  Outlets  are  placed  in  every 
room  below  the  ceiling-line,  those  in  the  wards 
having  separate  shafts  carried  up  between  the 
smoke-flues,  and  those  in  all  other  rooms  having 
Boyle’s  valves  fixed  in  the  chimney-breasts. 
The  gas-burners  are  provided  with  large- 
mouthed outlets  in  the  ceilings,  communicating 
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with  shafts  carried  up  the  walls  and  terminating 
beneath  the  eaves  or  continued  with  the  smoke- 
flues. 

The  external  walls  of  the  entire  buildings  are  of 
brick,  20  in.  thick,  with  a clear  hollow  3pace  of  2 in. 
in  the  centre.  The  materials  employed  are  local 
bricks,  with  selected  facings,  and  Ancaster  stone 
for  all  copings,  string  courses,  and  other  masonry ; 
Luxembourg  green  slates  for  the  roofs,  and  fir 
timber  for  all  joinery,  except  in  the  chapel, 
which  is  of  pitch-pine.  The  ward  floors  are  of 
English  oak,  and  the  walls  are  finished  in  Parian 
cement  and  painted.  The  walls  of  water-closets, 
baths,  and  lavatories  are  lined  to  the  height  of 
5 ft.  with  white  tiles.  The  corridors  and  pas- 
sages are  paved  with  tiles  on  brick  arches. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  of  Carlton-chambers, 
Regent-street,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Barnes  & Wright,  of  Lincoln,  are  the  contractors 
for  the  entire  work. 


SOME  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  KILBURN 
SHOW. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  International  Agricultural  Exhibition  at 
Kilburn,  opened  on  Monday  last,  and  to  remain 
open  until  Monday  evening  next,  will  be  found 
well  worth  visiting  by  those  who  are  practically 
engaged  in  building,  inasmuch  as  amongst  the 
machinery  in  motion  are  to  be  found  a large 
number  of  wood-working,  brickmaking,  stone- 
moulding, and  other  machines,  such  as  mortar- 
mills;  while  in  the  implement  sheds  may  be 
seen  a large  number  of  contrivances  and  ap- 
pliances intended  to  facilitate  the  construction 
and  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  buildings 
of  all  kinds. 

Before  looking  to  these,  however,  we  must 
say  one  word  from  another  point  of  view.  Pro- 
bably no  country  but  our  own  could  have  erected 
the  same  extent  of  buildings,  temporary  though 
they  are  intended  to  be,  with  the  same  amount 
of  utter  and  unredeemed  ugliness  as  is  here  to 
be  found.  No  horde  of  savages  could  have 
built  such  an  extensive  and  costly  kraal  without 
displaying  here  and  there  some  slight  com- 
pliance to  the  cravings  of  human  nature  for 
the  beautiful.  A bit  of  grass  and  a few  flowers, 
the  advertisement  of  a well-known  seedsman, 
form  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  this  dreary  ag- 
glomeration of  planks  and  canvas,  which  by 
force  of  contrast  extort  an  amount  of  admira- 
tion from  visitors  wholly  unjustified  by  the 
weakly  effort  itself.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  show  is  a discredit  to  the  Society. 

How  some  of  the  heavy  exhibits  have  been 
got  into  position  is  a marvel,  considering  the 
present  aspect  of  that  part  of  the  show-yard 
devoted  to  implements.  The  heavy  rains  of  the 
past  fortnight  have  caused  the  clay  surface  of 
the  greater  portion  of  this  half  of  the  show- 
yard  to  become,  as  it  were,  completely  churned 
or  ploughed  up  by  the  traffic  of  the  heavily- 
laden  vehicles  bringing  machinery  and  imple- 
ments for  exhibition,  until  it  formed  an  impas- 
sable quagmire,  many  wagons  and  lorries  con- 
taining boilers  and  engines  being  hopelessly 
stuck  in  the  mud  up  to  the  naves  of  the  wheels, 
even  on  the  opening  day.  So  great,  indeed, 
have  been  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending 
the  getting  into  position  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
implement  and  machinery  sheds,  that  no  fewer 
than  thirty  valuable  horses  belonging  to  the 
railway  companies  had  to  be  killed  last  week  in 
consequence  of  injuries  received.  Some  ameli- 
oration was  effected  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  week  by  covering  portions  of  the  principal 
avenues  with  transverse  wooden  sleepers  placed 
close  together,  and  by  laying  down  a large 
(juantity  of  burnt  brick  ballast.  Without 
further  preface  we  will  proceed  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  exhibits  which  will  be  of 
more  especial  interest  to  our  readers.  As  the 
implement  and  machinery  sheds  stretch  com- 
pletely across  the  widest  end  of  the  show-yard, 
— viz.,  that  nearest  the  main  entrance  in 
Salusbury-road, — we  will,  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors,  refer  to  the  exhibits  of  which  we 
wish  to  make  mention  in  the  numerical  order  of 
the  “stands”  or  show-spaces,  merely  premising 
that  the  numbering  of  the  stands  begins  in  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  show-yard  as  the  visitor 
enters  from  Salusbury-road. 

Stands  5 and  522  are  allotted  to  Messrs. 
Ransomes,  Sims,  & Head,  of  Ipswich,  who 
exhibit  a number  of  portable  and  stationary 
steam  engines  and  boilers,  besides  a large  col- 
lection of  new  and  powerful  agricultural  imple- 


ments, fully  maintaining  the  repute  of  the 
Orwell  Works. 

At  Stand  18,  Messrs.  G.  Waller  & Co.,  of 
Holland-street,  Southwark,  exhibit  horizontal 
and  vertical  engines,  sewage  pump,  penstock, 
tide  flap,  stoneware  pipes,  Latham’s  patent 
sewer  ventilator,  and  other  articles, — all  of 
their  own  manufacture. 

Stand  34  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Banner 
Bros.  & Co.,  who  exhibit  their  well-known  ven- 
tilating cowls,  soil-pipes,  and  drain-traps. 

At  Stand  35  Messrs.  Ewart  & Son,  of  Euston- 
road,  show  their  “Empress”  and  “Prince” 
ventilators  and  smoke  curves,  in  various  sizes. 

Stand  53  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Croggon  & 
Co.,  of  Upper  Thames-street,  who  exhibit, 
besides  their  well-known  roofing  and  hair  felt,  a 
number  of  articles  in  galvanised  iron,  including 
pig  and  cattle  troughs,  and  wire  netting  for 
poultry  enclosures,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  G.  Smeaton  & Co.,  of  Fulham, 
show,  at  Stand  64,  their  “Surprise”  and 
“ Excellentia”  boilers  for  hot-water  circulation. 

Stand  73  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Piggott, 
Brothers,  who  show  rick-cloths,  waterproof 
engine-covers,  marquees,  &c. 

Stands  74  and  700  are  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Francis  Morton  & Co.  (Limited),  of  Liverpool, 
with  some  notable  things  in  the  way  of  fences 
and  field  railings,  palisadings,  hurdles,  and 
gates,  all  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors. 

At  Stand  82,  Messrs.  Cottam  & Co.,  of  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford- street,  are  well  represented  by 
their  specialities  in  Btable  and  cow-house  fittings. 
Some  harness  brackets  exhibited  by  them 
embody  improvements  which  ventilate  and 
preserve  the  shape  of  the  harness.  We  may 
also  mention  this  firm’s  improved  wrought-iron 
hinges  and  gate  fastenings. 

Stand  84  is  devoted  to  the  exhibits  of  Messrs. 
Musgrave  & Co.  (Limited),  of  New  Bond-street 
and  Belfast.  Specially  deserving  of  mention 
among  their  stable-fittings  are  their  improved 
loose  box,  readily  convertible  into  stalls ; their 
patent  “ harmless  ” manger  fittings ; and  their 
patent  cow-house  and  piggery  fittings.  This 
firm  appears  to  devote  considerable  attention  to 
the  efficient  drainage  and  ventilation  of  stables. 

Stand  92  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Treggon  & 
Co.,  of  York  Works,  Brewery-road,  N.,  who 
have  a goodly  array  of  galvanised  iron,  cattle, 
and  pig  troughs,  corn  bins,  wire  netting,  cisterns, 
zinc  dormers,  corrugated  roofing,  &c. 

At  Stand  95,  Messrs.  Barnards,  Bishop,  & 
Barnards,  of  Norwich,  exhibit  not  only  such 
utilitarian  articles  as  stable  and  harness- 
room  fittings,  cattle  fences,  sheepfold  hurdles, 
pig  and  dog  troughs,  &c.,  but  some  highly- 
wrought  iron  gates,  including  those  which,  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  formed  the  entrance  to 
the  courtyard  leading  to  the  apartments  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Stand  135  is  occupied  by  the  St.  Pancras 
Ironworks  Company,  who  well  sustain  their 
reputation  by  their  patent  stable  and  harness- 
room  fittings.  They  show  a complete  stable  of 
seven  stalls  and  two  loose  boxes ; also  a large 
collection  of  sanitary  fittings  for  cowhouses  and 
piggeries. 

At  Stand  138,  Messrs.  Bayliss,  Jones,  & 
Bayliss,  of  Wolverhampton,  have  a good  display 
of  their  patent  tubular  continuous  bar  and  wire 
fencing  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes, 
together  with  several  specialities  in  the  way  of 
hurdles. 

Messrs.  Picksley,  Sims,  & Co.  (Limited),  of 
Leigh,  Lancashire  (Stand  188),  show  some 
chaff-cutters  and  a large  variety  of  more  strictly 
agricultural  implements  and  machines. 

Messrs.  John  Fowler  & Co.,  of  Leeds  (Stand 
189)  exhibit  a large  number  of  steam  ploughs 
and  cultivators,  one  of  their  specialities  bei»g  a 
steam  scoop,  a very  powerful  implement  in- 
tended for  excavating  large  quantities  of  soil. 
We  hear  that  it  is  being  employed  in  Australia 
in  sinking  excavations  or  “ dams  ” as  much  as 
24  ft.  deep  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  for  holding 
water  during  the  dry  season. 

Messrs.  Hayes  & Son,  of  Stamford  and  Peter- 
borough, exhibit  (Stand  245)  a good  collection 
of  wheeled  vehicles  for  common  reads.  We  may 
specially  mention  their  improved  builder’s  or 
timber- merchant’ s van  (No.  5,633  in  catalogue); 
their  builder’s  or  joiner’s  spring  tip-cart  (5,634) ; 
and  their  extra  strong  contractor’s  cart  (5,636). 
This  firm  also  exhibits  some  improved  barrows 
for  navvies  and  brickmakers. 

Stands  293  and  414  are  occupied  by  the  Pul- 
someter  Engineering  Company,  who  exhibit 
their  well-known  Pulsometer  or  contractor’s 
pump,  in  various  sizes,  and,  amoDg  other  things, 


Perrett’s  patent  rotary  cleansing  filter  (6,£ , * 
stated  to  be  capable  of  filtering  from  2,006 
3,000  gallons  of  muddy  water  per  hour,  so  jr , 
render  it  fit  for  certain  manufacturing  purpckl 
boiler-feeding,  swimming-bathp,  and  so  on.  : 

Stand  313  is  allotted  to  Messrs.  EntwisbS 
Kenyon,  who  exhibit  their  “ instantaneous  gb| 
vices  (Riley’s  patent),  made  in  separate  fad. 
for  engineers  and  for  the  joiner’s  bench.  t* 

Messrs.  John  Warner  & Sons,  of  the  Cres  J 
Foundry,  Cripplegate,  occupy  Stand  320;  t.) 
exhibits  include  a four-arm  Cressy  Colonia  111 
farm  windmill-pump;  two  of  Warner’s  improix 
patent  self-regulating  and  winding  annularis 
wind- engines,  for  use  in  pumping,  chaff-cnttf- 
wood-sawing,  &c. ; also  a number  of  turbi 
rams,  pumps,  and  other  appliances  conne:  c 
with  water  supply. 

At  Stand  323,  Messrs.  Burney  & Co.,  of  iJ 
wall,  exhibit  a number  of  strong  wrought^ ■ 
cisterns,  both  galvanised  and  painted,  toge:  J 
with  wrought-iron  tank-carts  for  water,  lir.J 
manure,  &c.  They  also  show  a numbem 
wrought-iron  cattle-troughs,  with  “ registaj' 
safe  edge.” 

Stand  327  includes  a number  of  new  aps 
ances,  manufactured  and  exhibited  by  Mes! 
Voice,  Godfrey,  & Co.,  of  Broad-street,  Blodi 
bury.  The  exhibits  include  Voice’s  pai 
“hydrostatic”  water-waste  preventer  (7,6 a 
Its  capacity  is  two  gallons,  and  it  is  construct 
to  resist  400  ft.  pressure  of  water  on  the  mi.i 
and  can,  we  are  informed,  be  made  to  resist 
pressure  above  that  by  lengthening  the  pipp 
top.  The  same  patentee’s  hydrostatic  supi.i 
valve  for  urinals;  his  valve-seat-action 
regulator ; and  his  waste-preventer  pan  closi- 
are  also  among  the  specialities  exhibited  by  .1 
firm. 

Stand  328  is  occupied  by  Moule’s  PaC,’; 
Earth  Closet  Company,  of  Garrick  - str  .- 
Covent-garden,  who  exhibit  numerous  sp  1 
mens  of  their  closets  and  earth  sifters 
driers,  together  with  Field’s  patent  flush-tlli 
(7,709),  manufactured  by  Doulton,  of  Lambet  r 

The  Sanitary  Appliances  Co.  (Stand  SJ 
exhibit  varieties  of  Morrell’s  earth-closets.  J 

Messrs.  Woods,  Cocksedge,  & Co.,  of  St  ' 
market  (Stands  348  and  401)  have  a large  ai^ 
of  engines  and  agricultural  machinery  rjj 
appliances,  inoluding  a road- watering  or  liqi’j 
manure  cart  and  a contractor’s  or  local  bo-, 
cart  (8,165). 

Messrs.  Bellamy  & Co.,  of  Byng-street,  M’ri 
wall,  exhibit  (Stand  353)  a large  and  vai. 
collection  of  wrought-iron  water-cisterns  i>| 
oil-tanks,  painted  and  galvanised,  together  wj 
safety  tanks  for  paraffin  or  spirit;  wrought-i  ; 
riveted  corn-bins  ; wrought-iron  cattle  watv 
troughs, — some  of  the  latter  with  BellamU 
registered  “Climax”  edge;  and  wrought-!,; 
water-cart  bodies — all  manufactured  by  v 
exhibitors. 

Messrs.  Robey  & Co.,  of  Lincoln  (Stands  Mj 
and  396)  exhibit  their  Robey  fixed  engines  aLj 
locomotive  boilers  combined;  a self- act 
circular  saw-bench  (8,907);  and  a variety  d 
agricultural  machinery. 

Stand  '421  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Waygoog; 
Co.,  of  Falmouth-road,  Newington,  who  exhitj 
among  other  appliances,  their  steam  power  p;> 
senger  and  goods  lift,  which,  as  we  have  p< 
viously  recorded,  has  been  adopted  in  seve;| 
important  new  buildings. 

Messrs.  Tangye  Bros.  & Holman,  of  Que 
Victoria-street  (Stand  433),  show  a numben; 
horizontal  and  vertical  engines. 

Stand  439  is  appropriated  to  Messrs.  Le  Gra. 
& Sutcliff,  of  Magdala  Works,  Bunhill-row,  p. 
prietors  of  Norton’s  patent  “ Abyssinian  ” Tub 
wells,  who  exhibit,  in  addition  to  vane 
specimens  of  tubes,  pumps,  and  well-drivi] 
apparatus,  one  or  two  novelties,  fore  most  amonp 
which  we  may  mention  their  patent  tubu. 
pile,  which  is  driven  by  allowing  the  weight i: 
drop  down  inside  the  tube  to  the  lower  part 
the  pile,  thus  bringing  the  impact  of  the  bio 
where  it  will  have  most  effect.  A very  simj  > 

and  yet  ingenious  application  of  this  pile  is  seen  i 
the  exhibitors’  patent  round  post-hole  ramme- 
which  very  readily  and  quickly  enable  holes  i 
be  made  for  scaffold  or  telegraph  poles  of  t 
exact  size  required,  without  loosening  the  S'l 
by  excavation.  The  post-hole  rammer  consis< 
of  two  parts,  firstly,  of  a small  tubular  pn 
circular  in  section,  but  made  square  at  tl 
top,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom.  This  pi 
is  driven  into  the  ground  for  its  full  depl 
(which  varies  with  [the  size  of  the  pile,  whi( 
again  varies  with  the  size  of  the  pole  require  ji 
be  erected)  by  hand  with  aD  iron  rammer  wor 
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3e  the  pile.  The  top  end  of  this  rammer 
with  a square  key,  so  that  the  rammer 
a spanner  fitting  the  square  top  of  the 
I when  the  latter  has  been  driven  to  the 
depth,  a turn  or  two  of  the  key 
the  pile  and  enables  it  to  be  readily 
up,  leaving  a hole  into  which  the  pole 
dropped.  This  appliance  is  now  being 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  Zululand  for  the 
of  telegraph-poles.  Where  it  is  desired, 
ubular  piles  are  used  as  the  permanent 
ions  or  sockets  of  telegraph  - poles  or 
osts,  flagstaffs,  tent-poles,  lamp-posts, 
he  applicability  of  the  inveution  to  the 
ection  of  railway  signal-posts  is  shown 
if  Messrs.  Le  Grand  & SutclifE’s  exhibits, 
ft.  signal-post  resting  in  a cast-iron 
rising  from  a triangular  bed-plate,  the 
igles  of  the  bed-plate  resting  upon  and 
to  flanged  dwarf  tubular  piles.  By  this 
of  fixing,  no  portion  of  the  wood  of  the 
juried  in  the  ground.  Norton’s  patent 
;s,  with  some  improvements,  are  also 
d at  this  stand,  and  are  used  at  the 
3S  to  the  Show. 

tand  441,  Mr.  J.  C.  R.  Okes,  of  Queen 
•street,  exhibits  three  of  Vosper’s  patent 
Hinder  engines ; a circular  saw-bench ; 
q patent  gas  apparatus  (9,602) ; a model 
& Robinson’s  patent  sewage  filter  press ; 
“Victoria”  leather  belting. 

442  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Hayward 
Co.,  of  Whitecross-street,  who  exhibit 
patent  hot-air  engines  for  pumping  and 
mrposes;  Cope  & Maxwell’s  patent 
rsal  ” steam  pumps  ; a number  of 
inished  hon'zontal  engines;  and  other 
neous  articles. 

446  is  appropriated  to  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  who  exhibits  his 
atic  self-sustainiug  ” hotel  and  ware- 
lift  or  hoist,  together  with  a dinner-lift 
Ick  or  bale  hoist, — all  on  the  same  prin- 
»rhey  are  simple  in  construction,  and 
worked  and  managed. 

'•s.  Bartram  <fc  Powell  exhibit,  at  Stand 
)|ir  patent  “Comet ’’pump;  and,  among 
tides,  Michele  & Carrington’s  cement 
‘,790). 

462  is  tenanted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson, 
Kingsbury  Ironworks,  Ball’s-pond,  who 

• number  of  meritorious  appliauces,  in- 
ti the  “ A 1 ” combined  vertical  steam- 

clay  and  mortar  mill,  mounted  on  a 
ft  platform,  and  therefore  portable.  This 
'i  ment  has  been  specially  designed  for  the 
Jboutractors  and  builders.  By  the  use  of 
W disengaging  gear,  the  engine  can  be 
L*  independently  of  the  mortar-mill,  and 
Jllant,  such  as  saw-benches,  may  be  worked 
ft  t off  the  fly-wheel.  Another  speciality  at 
i nd  is  the  “ Cheap  ” barrow-hoist,  very 
hin  construction,  and  provided  with  fric- 
jjjar,  self  ■ acting  brake  gear,  driving 
&c. 

4 tand  463,  ; Messrs.  Western  & Co.,  of 
'tire-road,  Lambeth,  exhibit  a stone-mould- 
4 planing  machine,  manufactured  by  them- 
l|  They  also  exhibit  one  or  two  other 
jhtie8,  including  Hamilton’s  patent  illu- 
[iig  Btall-board,  and  the  same  patentee’s 
i dal  and  other  pavement  and  floor-lights. 

- rs.  Whitehead  & Co.,  of  the  Albert 

I Preston  (Stand  469),  show  their  new 
l,l“  Albert  ” brick,  tile,  and  pipe  machine 
i , which  is  portable,  being  mounted  on  a 

II  te,  supported  by  wheels.  The  action  of 
t chine  is  such  that  bricks,  tiles,  or  pipes 

0 made  by  the  same  machine  by  varying 
',3,  and  the  action  of  the  machine  is  such 
*ie  return  of  the  push-plate  or  piston  is 
£;it  about  double  the  speed  at  which  it 
' es.  There  are  no  racks  in  the  machine, 

1 lifting-lid  to  the  clay-box,  which  is  filled 
J ' attendant  during  the  return  of  the 
'.ate.  This  machine  is  well  adapted  for 
hnufacture  of  perforated  bricks,  producing 
‘.ve  are  informed,  at  the  rate  of  about 
’ iper  day.  The  machine  is  very  compact 
'jmple,  and  is  easy  to  work.  The  same 
’ ibibit  a number  of  specimen  bricks  and 
‘‘ade  with  the  machine  by  the  Knutsford 
1 md  Tile  Company,  all  the  samples  pre- 
1 ; a very  clean,  smooth,  and  hard  surface. 

• Whitehead  & Co.  also  exhibit  their  com- 
'■i  “ four-process  ” brick  and  drain-pipe 
' ' machine  (9,970)  ; the  double-process 
'uaking  machine  (9,971);  and  their  im- 
[ tile  and  pipe  machines,  Nos.  1 and  2 
*73). 

>tand  473,  Messrs.  Wurr  & Lewis,  of  Cam- 
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bridge-road,  exhibit  a number  of  combined  and 
single  circular  and  band-sawing  machines,  saw- 
benches,  &c. ; also  an  improved  vertical  mould- 
ing machine  (10,000),  and  an  improved  mortar- 
mill  (10,001),  with  pan  6 fc.  diameter. 

Stand  474  is  devoted  to  the  exhibits  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Powis,  Carter,  & Morris,  of  Millwall, 
including  the  “ Joiner  Universal”  (10,007)  ; the 
“ Estate  Carpenter  ” (10,009),  suitable  for  pre- 
paring joinery  work  on  estates ; a number  of 
saw-benches,  moulding,  mortising,  o.nd  band- 
sawing machines  ; a new  patent  vertical  mould- 
ing machine  (10,016) ; and  (10,017)  a new  patent 
continuous  rotary  and  self-lubricating  brick 
machine,  which  grinds,  pugs,  moulds,  and 
presses  plastic  clay  into  double  panelled  bricks 
at  one  operation. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Southwark 
(Stand  476),  have  a very  fine  show  of  wood- 
working and  other  plant.  So  numerous  are 
their  exhibits  that  we  can  only  make  mention  of 
a few  typical  ones.  No.  10*032  in  the  Show 
Catalogne  is  Messrs.  Reynolds’s  new  patent 
steam  power  combination  circular  and  band 
sawing  machine,  “ The  Briton.”  No.  10,037  is 
their  new  patent  multiple  action  mortising, 
boring,  core-driving,  and  tenoning  machine, 
the  “ Southwark,”  described  and  illustrated  by 
us  about  a month  ago  (see  p.  611,  ante).  We 
must  notice  also  their  self-acting  blind  lath 
painting  or  varnishing  machine,  Roberts’s  patent 
(10,040),  capable  of  painting  or  varnishing  600 
laths  per  hour  on  both  sides,  so  that,  reckoning 

5 ft.  as  the  length  of  each  lath,  6,000  ft.  run  of 
lath  surface  can  be  painted  in  one  hour,  and  this 
without  the  aid  of  steam  power.  The  machine 
is  also  applicable  to  the  painting  of  hoop  iron, 
&c.  The  same  firm’s  double  slate-holer,  “ The 
Acme”  (10,046),  will  take  a 14  in.  slate,  and  is 
capable  of  holeing  1,200  per  hour  without  break- 
age. Messrs.  Reynolds’s  6 ft.  mortar-mill,  “ The 
Specialty  ” (10,056),  is  fitted  with  adjustable 
rings  on  the  roller  shaft  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
rollers  being  shifted  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  equalise  the  wear  of  the  bottom  plates. 

Stand  483  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Robinson  & Son,  of  Rochdale,  with  their  patent 
stone- dressing  machine,  for  tooling,  planing,  and 
moulding  stone. 

At  Stand  506  Messrs.  Allen  Ransome  & Co., 
of  Stanley  Works,  Chelsea,  exhibit,  very  appro- 
priately, a series  of  five  ingenious  machines  for 
making  butter-firkins  and  other  casks.  The  set  of 
machines,  worked  by  steam  power  and  attended 
by  one  man  and  six  lads,  will,  we  were  informed, 
produce  250  butter-firkins  in  ten  hours,  ready 
for  hooping-up,  at  a cost  for  wages  of  18s.  The 
particular  set  of  machines  exhibited  is  destined 
for  the  manufacture  of  fish-casks  in  a large 
establishment  in  Boulogne.  During  the  time 
the  Show  is  open  Messrs.  A.  Ransome  & Co.  will 
exhibit,  at  their  works  in  the  King’s-road,  Chel- 
sea, a large  assortment  of  wood-working  ma. 
chines  specially  adapted  for  estate  work  and  for 
implement- makers,  builders,  &c. 

Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.,  of  the 
Thornclifie  Iron  Works,  Sheffield,  exhibit  in 
action  (Stand  507)  two  of  their  patent  close  and 
open-fire  cooking  ranges. 

At  Stand  511,  Messrs.  W.  Olley  & Co.,  of 
High-street,  Borough,  exhibit  their  patent  cir- 
cular saw-bench  (10,387),  with  drag-motion ; 
and  a number  of  other  saw-benches,  mortising- 
machines,  joiners’  tools,  &c. 

Stand  531  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Sbuttleworth,  of  L'ncoln,  their  exhibits  includ- 
ing (among  engines,  boilers,  and  agricultural 
machinery  of  all  kinds)  a strong  iron  frame 
circular  saw-bench,  adapted  for  estate  work. 

Messrs.  Davey,  Paxman,  & Co.,  of  Colchester 
(Stand  532)  show  a number  of  portable  and 
other  engines,  and  a circular  saw-bench. 

Staud  513  is  tenanted  by  Messrs.  W.  Foster 

6 Co.  (Limited),  of  Lincoln,  who  exhibit  three 
portable  steam-engines,  thrashing-machines,  &c. 

At  Stand  545,  Messrs.  Brown  & May,  of 
Devizes,  show  half  a dozen  portable  engines  of 
their  own  manufacture. 

Messrs.  Barrows  & Stewart,  of  Banbury, 
exhibit  (Stand  553),  with  other  things,  a com- 
bined engine,  boiler,  and  mill,  with  pan  6 ft. 
diameter,  suitable  for  grinding  coprolites, 
mortar,  &c. 

Stand  564  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Rownson, 
Drew,  & Co.,  of  Upper  Thames-street,  who 
exhibit  their  “ Cyclops  ” portable  forges  and 
power-fans,  and  other  articles. 

The  Sun  Gaslighting  and  Heating  Company, 
of  Southwark-Btreet,  exhibit  (Stand  56S)  their 
“ Auto-Pneumatic  Gas-making  Machine  ” and 
automatic  street-lamps.  The  latter  are  in 
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practical  use  in  (among  other  places)  the 
suburbs  of  Colchester. 

Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers,  of  Manchester, 
show  in  motion  (Stand  571)  five  of  their  now 
well-known  “ Otto  ” silent  gas-engines,  varying 
from  a-horse  power  to  16-horse  power  nominal. 
We  were  informed  that  the  latter  gives  out 
about  25-horse  power  on  the  pulley,  and  that  it 
is  the  largest  gas-engine  yet  produced  in  the 
world  with  a single  cylinder.  The  cost  of  gas 
for  these  engines  is  stated  at  Id.  per  horse 
power  per  hour. 

At  Stand  650,  Messrs.  Elliman,  Sons,  & Co.,  of 
Slough,  exhibit  their  embrocation, — useful  to  all 
horse-owners. 

Stand  668  is  that  of  Messrs.  Rosser  & Russell, 
of  Charing-cross,  who  show  their  “Amateur” 
lean-to  greenhouse  and  hot-water  apparatus 
suitable  far  the  same. 

Stand  670  is  occupied  by  a glass  erection 
showing  Rendle’s  patent  system  of  roof  glazing. 
Mr.  Rendle’s  system  has  been  well  tried,  without 
being  found  wanting.  It  is  to  be  used  at  the 
new  Shoreditch  Goods  Station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway, — a building  that  will  cover 
ten  acres  of  ground. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect,  Bishop’s  Stort- 
ford,  shows  (Stand  680)  specimens  of  his 
patented  construction  of  hollow  walls  and  floor- 
ing, which  consists  in  a combination  of  agricul- 
tural drain-pipes  and  concrete. 

At  Stand  683,  Mr.  John  Matthews,  of  the 
Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare,  exhibits 
specimens  of  Poole’s  patent  “bonding-roll” 
roofing  tiles,  some  agricultural  drain-pipes,  and 
a collection  of  terra-cotta  vases,  pedestals, 
fountains,  &c.,  all  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
bitor. 

Stand  694,  that  of  the  Coalbrookdale  Com- 
pany, has  for  its  central  feature  a large  and 
costly  cast-iron  fountain.  It  is  between  35  ft. 
and  40  ft.  high,  the  diamater  of  the  lower  basin 
being  30  ft.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Strang  Crooks  to  the  town  of  Kilmarnock.  This 
Company  make  a large  display,  their  other 
exhibits  including  numerous  smaller  fountains, 
a number  of  statues,  vases,  flower-stands,  &c., 
and  several  pairs  of  park  gates, — one  pair 
designed  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert. 

At  Stand  699,  Mr.  James  Ho  worth,  of  Farn- 
worth,  exhibits  a number  of  his  patent  revolving 
“ Archimedian  ” screw  ventilators,  in  various 
sizes. 

A Bhed  is  specially  set  apart  for  the  exhibition 
of  plans  of  farm-buildings,  but  we  are  unable  to 
speak  of  these  because,  for  some  reason  not 
ascertainable,  the  shed  was  not  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  on  Monday 
last,  although  a peep  through  the  windows 
enabled  one  to  see  that  the  plans  were  hung 
and  apparently  ready  for  inspection. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Show,  Messrs. 
Samuel  Worssam  & Co.,  of  the  Oakley  Works, 
King’s-road,  Chelsea,  are  exhibiting  in  operation, 
at  their  factory,  a complete  set  of  wood-working 
machines. 

We  may  have  more  to  say  next  week  with 
reference  to  the  Show. 


THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

On  Saturday  last  this  museum,  temporarily 
located  in  upper  rooms  at  University  College 
Hospital,  Gower-street,  was  publicly  opened  by 
the  Eight  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  Arriving  at  the 
Museum  at  four  o’clock,  Mr.  Cross,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Lord  Cranbrook,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Cardinal  Manning,  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  Professor  Corfield,  Professor  Erasmus 
Wilson,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
gette,  and  others,  having  inspected  the  museum, 
a meeting  was  held  in  the  Botanical  Theatre, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Mr.  G.  Y.  Poore,  M.D.,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  read  a report  detailing  the  origin  of 
the  museum.  We  give  the  following  passages : — 

When  Dr.  Parkes's  lamented  death  occurred  in  tho 
spring  of  1876,  it  was  strongly  felt  by  his  professional  and 
personal  friends,  as  well  as  by  those  who  had  known  him. 
officially,  that  some  Bteps  should  be  taken  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a man  whose  existence  had  proved  of  almost 
unparalleled  utility  to  others. 

At  a public  meeting  held  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
William  Jenner,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1876,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  tho  memorial  should  take  the  form  of 
a Museum  of  Hygiene. 

With  a view  to  carrying  out  this  resolution,  an  executive 
committee  was  appointed,  and  in  selecting  the  members  of 
this  committee  the  fact  was  not  lost  sight  of  that  hygiene 

I is  a matter  which  concerns  all  classes.  It  was  with  a view- 
to  the  thorough  representation  of  hygiene,  in  all  its  aspects, 
that  the  committee  was  made  to  embrace  gentlemen  ot 
many  professions,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
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find  in  this  college  not  only  physicians  and  surgeons,  hut 
professors  of  hygiene,  architecture,  engineering,  and  che- 
mistry, who  have  all  aided  in  furthering  the  work. 

The  first  difficulty  was  in  finding  a suitable  locality  for 
the  museum,  and  the  committee  desire  to  express  their 
deep  sense  of  the  timely  help  which  has  been  rendered 
them  by  the  council  of  University  College,  who  placed  at 
their  disposal  the  rooms  in  which  the  collection  is  now 
arranged.  "Without  this  help  nothing  could  have  been 
accomplished,  for  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee were  not  sutllcieut  to  rent,  and  still  les3  to  erect,  a 
suitable  building  for  the  museum.  The  council  of  University 
College  have,  however,  stated  that  they  cannot  guarantee  a 
permanent  home  for  the  museum,  so  that  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  make  serious  efforts 
to  obtain,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  a permanent  resting- 
place  for  the  various  articles  which  they  have  collected. 

In  determining  what  the  museum  should  contain,  the 
committee  have  tried  to  limit  their  endeavours  mainly  to 
an  attempt  to  illustrate  visually  the  various  subjects  which 
are  treated  of  in  Dr.  Parkes’s  book  on  Practical  Hygiene. 
The  articles  exhibited  are  arranged  in  six  groups  under  the 
headings  of, — 1.  Engineering  and  Local  Hygiene.  2.  Archi- 
tecture. 3.  Fumishiug.  4.  Clothing.  5.  Food.  6.  Pre- 
servation aud  Relief.  To  these  must  be  added  a library, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  department  of  the 
museum. 

The  committee  gratefully  acknowledge  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  they  have  received.  . . . . 

The  committee  deem  it  right  to  mention  specially  the 
very  valuable  assistance  which  they  have  received  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Twining,  of  Twickenham.  That  gentleman 
has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the 
Museum.  To  his  generosity  is  mainly  due  the  collection 
of  food  articles. 

Since  its  first  appointment  there  have  been  several 
changes  in  the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Erichsen  has 
been  succeeded  in  the  post  of  treasurer  by  Mr.  Berkeley 
Hill,  and  Professor  Russell  Reynolds,  on  his  resignation 
of  the  chair  of  medicine  in  this  college,  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  professor.  Dr.  Ringer.  As  originally  constituted, 
the  committee  was  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  this  college,  for  the  Museum  hadits  origin 
in  a desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of.  and  do  honour  to, 
Dr.  Parkes  in  the  institution  where  he  was  educated,  and 
where  he  helped  to  educate  others.  Several  circumstances 
have  conspired,  however,  to  widen  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  their  aim  now  is  not  to  provide  a museum 
which  shall  be  of  use  merely  to  the  students  of  one  educa- 
tional establishment,  but  rather  to  found  a great  central 
institution  fer  the  instruction  of  the  public,  where  not  only 
professional  men,  but  owners  of  property,  employers  of 
labour,  manufacturers,  artisans,  and  other  persons,  both 
men  and  women,  may  study  at  their  leisure  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  most  interested.  For  the  furtherance  of 
this  object  the  original  committee  was  enlarged  by  the 
election  of  members  having  no  official  connexion  with  this 
College ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.K.S  , Mr.  Rogers  Field,  Mr.  Ketten 
Badcliffe,  and  Dr.  Steele,  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  have  become 
the  colleagues  of  the  original  members.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  "Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge  was  appointed  curator,  and  his  zeal  and  energy  have 
already  proved  of  great  service  to  the  institution. 

It  is  shortly  intended  to  institute  for  the  benefit  of  arti- 
sans practically  engaged  in  sanitary  work  a series  of  demon- 
strations of  the  uses  of  hygienic  apparatus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  W.  Corfield. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  museum  is  scarcely  satis- 
factory. Up  to  the  present  lime  the  subscriptions  amount, 
in  round  numbers,  to  1,100/.  The  committee  has  always 
felt  that,  if  the  museum  is  to  be  a permanent  success,  an 
endowment  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  payment  of  a 
curator,  and  to  meet  the  necessary  annual  expenditure. 
Even  in  its  present  position,  without  any  expenditure  for 
rent,  rates,  or  taxes,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  2001.  a 
year  will  be  necessary  to  render  the  museum  thoroughly 
efficient ; for  a museum  not  properly  cared  for  aud  pro- 
perly replenished  must  soon  degenerate  into  something 
little  better  than  a lumber-room.  With  a view  to  the 
' formation  of  that  endowment  fund  which  is  felt  to  be  so 
necessary,  the  committee  have  invested  in  the  names  of 
trustees  600/.  of  the  funds  subscribed. 


Mr.  Cross  then  addressed  the  meeting.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said : — I am  here 
to-day  to  testify,  as  far  as  I can,  my  hearty 
agreement  with  all  the  objects  you  have  in  view. 
First  of  all,  I agree  with  the  great  object  you 
have  in  testifying  to  the  important  benefits 
which  were  undoubtedly  conferred  on  his  fellow- 
countrymen  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  this 
museum  bears.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enlarge  on  the  useful  and  extended  sphere  of 
his  life,  or  to  allnde  to  the  self-sacrifice,  which 
was  his  standing  habit  and  practice,  for  his 
fellow-creatures,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
the  memorial  which  has  been  erected  to  him 
under  your  careful  charge  is  the  one  memorial 
which  he  would  have  liked.  It  is  a source  of 
gratification  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  should 
bave  testified,  in  the  way  she  has  done,  her 
appreciation  of  the  mode  in  which  you  hope  to 
contribute  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  well-being 
of  her  subjects.  This  museum  is  an  institution 
of  infantile  growth ; but  considering  the  short 
time  the  matter  has  been  in  hand,  it  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  is  likely  to  grow  much  more.  I do 
not  rely  so  much  on  the  term  “ hygiene  ” which 
you  have  used,  but  I prefer  the  old-fashioned 
word  “ health,”  and  when  I say  health  I mean 
it  in  its  widest  sense,  which  includes  social, 
moral,  and  physical  health.  We  all  have  at 


* The  original  committee  consisted  of  the  following  — 

Sir  William  Jenner,  bart.,  K.C  B.,  F.R.S.,  chairman  •"i)r 
Corfield,  Professor  of  Hygiene;  J.  E.  Erichsen, 'esq  ’ 
F.R.S.,  Professorof  Clinical  Surgery,  treasurer ; A.  B.  w’ 
Kennedy,  esq.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Engineering ; Havter 
Lewis,  esq.,  F.8.A.,  Professor  of  Architecture;  John 
Marshall,  esq.,  r.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery;  Dr.  Russell 
Reynolds,  F -t-S.,  Professor  of  Medicine  ; Dr.’ Wiliiamson 
F.H.8.,  Professor  of  Chemistry;!  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Gowers 
and  Dr.  G.  V,  Poore,  honorary  secretaries. 


heart  the  social,  moral,  and  physical  welfare  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  wo  all  know  that  tho 
actual  state  of  health  contributes  much  towards 
the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  people. 
We  are  iu  the  habit  of  hearing  and  saying  very 
hard  words  about  the  drunkenness  and  vice 
which  prevail  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  I 
always  hear  that  sort  of  language  with  regret, 
because  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  want  of 
education  or  the  physical  suffering  and  degrada- 
tion of  those  people.  With  regard  to  physical 
health,  you  have  a large  field  for  your  operations, 
and  you  want,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  the  great  scientific 
knowledge  many  of  you  possess.  What,  as  I 
understand  it,  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  all  the 
scientific  knowledge  on  the  matter  applied  to 
practical  life,  for  we  know  that  a great  amount 
of  the  misery  and  the  disease  which  exists  is 
preventible.  One  of  the  objects,  then,  of  this 
museum  is  to  hunt  down  disease, — to  drive  it 
into  a corner  and  stamp  it  out.  The  causes  of 
many  diseases  are  preventible  when  taken  in 
time,  and  what  you  practically  want  to  do  is  to 
restore  the  actual  birthright  of  every  citizen, — 
pure  light,  pure  air,  and  pure  water.  If  those 
objects  are  carried  out  you  will,  I am  sure, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  physical 
hoalth  cf  the  people  will  be  improved.  The 
difficulties  you  will  have  to  contend  against  are 
carelessness,  indifference,  ignorance,  and  sel- 
fishness. You  will  have  to  rebuke  carelessness, 
to  awaken  the  indifferent,  to  enlighten  the  igno- 
rant, and  to  stamp  out  that  selfishness  which 
is  so  hurtful.  I have  stated  the  objects  of  this 
museum,  and  it  is  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  question  that  yon  want  reform.  It 
is  wanted  in  the  arrangements  of  the  house  by 
the  architect  and  engineer,  for  in  our  present 
system  of  drainage  there  is  often  created  tho 
greatest  evil.  You  want  reform  also  in  clothing, 
and  in  the  manuer  of  preparing  food,  aud  atten- 
tion to  things  which  are  apparently  small  will 
create  the  greatest  amount  of  domestic  happi- 
ness. There  is  no  matter  so  small  as  not  to 
receive  attention  at  this  museum,  and  which 
will  not  have  the  fullest  weight  given  to  it  that 
it  deserves.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
who  live  in  crowded  places, — such  places  which 
few  of  you  in  this  room  would  venture  to  go 
into,  and  if  obliged  to  live  in  them  for  a week 
would  hai’dly  be  alive.  I now  declare  this 
museum  open. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

“ That  the  Parkes  Museum,  as  fulfillin';  an  educational 
want  which  has  been  long  felt,  is  well  worthy  of  public 
support.” 

His  Grace  observed  that  the  education  of  tho 
people  was  an  important  factor  in  the  public 
health,  and  he  was  convinced  that  such  educa- 
tion must  proceed  from  above  downwards. 
The  most  elaborate  and  complete  appliances 
would  be  worse  than  unavailing  where  the 
people  were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  them 
He  had  evidence  which  justified  him  in  assum- 
ing that  even  surveyors  and  inspectors  of 
nuisances  in  small  urban  and  rural  districts 
were  often  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  most 
rudimentary  laws  of  sanitation. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that  the  inauguration  of  the  museum  and  the 
growth  of  public  opinion  generally  in  favour  of 
sanitary  measures  afforded  great  gratification 
to  those  who,  like  his  esteemed  friend  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  others,  many  years  ago  under- 
took to  endeavour  to  lead  public  opinion  into 
the  course  in  which  it  was  now  beginning  to 
run.  Sanitary  reformers  were  not  now  scoffed 
at  as  they  were  many  years  ago  when  he  (the 
speaker)  first  entered  upon  the  task  of  doing 
what  he  could  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  people.  In  those  days  men  of  education 
were  to  be  found  who  would  Bay  that  it  was 
ridiculous, — some,  even,  that  it  was  “ flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence,”  to  attempt  to  save  life 
by  any  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  homes 
of  the  people  or  in  their  manner  of  living, — that 
no  such  means  would  tend  to  lengthen  life. 
Such  persons  were  not  aware  then  that  persons 
living,  say,  at  Eastbourne  would  have  double  the 
chance  of  life  that  they  would  have  if  living  in 
Salford.  Nothing  disheartened,  however,  by 
the  scoffs  with  which  they  were  met,  the  small 
band  of  men  who  at  that  time  represented  the 
cause  of  sanitary  reform  worked  on,  gradually 
making  their  way,  accumulating  influence,  aud 
gaining  new  adherents,  until  now  the  value  of 
sanitary  measures  was  beginning  to  be  recognised. 
The  Act  which  had  been  passed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  meeting,  although  it  had 


been  a long  time  creeping  into  operation,  front 
variety  of  circumstances  which  were  to  "I 
regretted,  would,  nevertheless,  in  the  kravri 
tend  greatly  to  improve  the  condition  of  t 
labouring  classes.  But  much  as  had  been  doiit 
in  the  direction  of  improving  the  dwellings!  : 
the  people,  it  was  but  as  a drop  iu  tho  oceaj  i 
Overcrowding  to  a frightful  extent  still  cc  i 
tinned.  He  had  lately  seen  a room  inhabited  t;M 
four  families,  each  family  occupying  one  corn”  > 
while  a bachelor  rented  the  centre  of  the  roo -■ 
— a room  not  calculated  to  give  healthy  habit  ( 
tion  to  more  than  two  people,  yet  on  the  nig  i 
he  sa vv  it  there  were  seventeen  persons  sleepiH 
in  it ! As  the  resolution  said,  the  Pari; 
Museum  of  Hygiene  was  an  institution  doservL* 
the  support  of  the  public,  and  he,  as  one  of  ter 
committee,  cordially  invited  the  aid  of  mar: 
facturers,  inventors,  and  patentees  of  sanitaB 
and  hygienic  appliances  in  making  tho  musev  i 
as  complete  aud  representative  as  possit  > 
He  hoped  that  some  day  the  Government  won 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  provide  a suitalo; 
place  for  the  housing  of  the  museum,  andr 
arrange  for  lectures  calculated  to  promote  ill! 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  He  look, 
for  the  day  when  the  troubles  of  war  wor: 
have  ceased,  and  when  statesmen  would  find 
to  be  their  highest  duty  and  their  greatest  j> 
to  endeavour  to  aid  by  home  measures  in  p:ri 
motiug  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted*  -ia 

Viscount  Cranbrook  moved  tho  next  re 
lution : — 

‘‘That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  accordedil 
the  president  and  council  of  University  College  for  ii 
assistance  they  have  rendered  iu  the  development  of'  tl 
Parkes  Museum,  and  for  the  loan  of  the  Lecture  Theilil 
for  the  present  occasion.” 

After  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  beginnij 
the  work  of  sanitary  education  with  the  high 
classes,  he  urged  the  promoters  of  the  musei 
not  to  rely  upon  Government  aid,  but  to  c l 
tinue  their  work  in  the  self-helpful  spirit 
which  they  had  begun  it. 

Cardinal  Manning,  in  seconding  tho  resolatik: 
quoted  from  statements  made  by  Mr.  Eduj 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  with  reference  to  the  health '( 
the  army,  to  show  what  influence  proper  Bfi  . 
tary  conditions  had  in  diminishing  the  dean 
rate.  It  appeared  that  in  1858  tho  death-r 
in  the  army  was  27  per  1,000,  but  the  sacdtil 
improvements  effected  during  the  last  sev. 
teen  or  eighteen  years  had  reduced  the  dea 
rate  to  9 per  1,000.  In  like  manner,  the  clet  | 
rate  in  the  Indian  army  had  been  reduced  fn,. 
GO  to  27  per  1,000. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  Mr.  E.  Enfl 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  College. 

Professor  Hill,  having  read  a list  of  subsoil  I 
lions, 

Sir  ffm.  Jenner,  in  moving  a vote  of  tliati 
to  the  Home  Secretary  for  presiding,  attribu- 
the  dreadful  condition  in  which  he  found  xnafi 
houses  of  wealthy  people  either  to  the  ownc. 
want  of  faith  in  sanitary  science  or  to 
ignorance  of  those  who  were  employed  to  cast* 
out  sanitary  workdl**1 

Professor  Huxley  seconded  the  motion,  wh 
was  carried. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

Tiie  second  annual  meeting  of  this  socit 
was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  at  Willi'! 
Rooms,  the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  M.P.,  in  t. 
chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  tho  proceeding 
announced  that  the  secretary  had  receive 
letters  from  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  Chari 
Dilke,  and  Mr.  Locky,  stating  their  concurred 
in  the  objects  of  the  Society;  also  from  1 
Samuel  Huggins,  one  of  the  original  promote 
of  the  objects  of  the  Society  at  Liverpool,  vri 
said  he  trusted  that  the  Society  might  be  sd 
cessful  in  their  attempt  to  save  the  churches 
the  City  of  London  from  desti action.  Contir.1 
ing  his  remarks,  the  Chairman  said  the  Socte 
had  now  been  in  existence  rather  more  th 
two  years,  and  they  were  now  beginning  to  e 
what  their  aim  ought  to  be  iu  order  to  git, 
effect  to  the  object  they  had  in  view,  viz.,  t- 
preservation  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  tli 
country.  That  aim  ought  to  be  no  lower  tin 
that  of  altering  the  whole  standpoint  fra 
which  the  public  viewed  the  question  of  resto* 
tion,  so  that,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  t 
burden  of  proof  resting  with  those  who  won 
defend  an  old  building  from  restoration,  it  shou 
rather  lie  with  those  who  would  interfere  wii 
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Society  was  perfectly  aware  that  resto- 
ust  take  place,  but  they  contended  that 
building  happened  to  contain  work  of 
i periods  it  was  going  beyond  restoration 
up  or  level  down  those  portions  of  it 
id  not  happen  to  be  of  the  particular 
vhich  most  commended  itself  to  the 
lions  of  the  architect  engaged. 

William  Morris,  the  hon.  secretary,  then 
> annual  report,  which  contained  the 
' passages : — 

ting  forth  their  second  annual  report,  the  Com- 
1 that  while  they  have  undoubtedly  to  congratu- 
lociety  on  the  progress  made  by  its  principles, 
of  their  work  is  little  altered  from  what  it  was 

be  remembered  that  as  so  much  of  that  work 
egalive  character,  is  preventive  rather  than 
; is  not  easy  to  show  the  obvious  signs  of  success 
1 some  undertakings;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
ittee  are  apt  to  see  most  of  the  discouraging  side 
ter,  because  the  greater  part  of  their  work  con- 
>testing  and  advising  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
iope  of  direct  success,  siuce  such  schemes  have 
mo  far  before  the  8ociety  can  know  of  them, 
sss,  these  protests  cannot  be  regarded  as  useless ; 
ses  there  are  some  people  concerned  who  are 
r such  support  as  the  Society  can  give  them,  and 
) worst,  their  earnest  appeal  to  care  and  patience 
lavo  something  of  value,  and  prevent  the  most 
hanges  ; in  tho  mean  time,  even  unsuccessful  pro- 
lro  to  breed  doubt  in  some  minds  that  have  not 
ought  of  the  subject,  and  to  make  those  already 
treat  aucient  buildings  with  reverence  more  dis- 
torough  care  and  forbearance  in  their  practical 
.th  them. 

these  things  into  consideration,  therefore,  the 
J,  on  the  whole,  no  cause  to  be  disappointed 
'esults  of  its  work  since  its  foundation.  It  is 
it  the  general  tone  of  the  public  is  decidedly 
irable  to  its  principles  than  when  it  was  iirsl 

) to  details  of  the  work  done  during  tho  past 
ts  discovered  that  the  business  of  the  Society 
r onerous  for  tho  one  general  committee  that 
ormed,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
ommittees  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society, 
ion  Committee  was  formed,  which  has  had  before 
s sifted  the  cases  submitted  to  the  Society 
. a great  portion  of  the  year, 
ttee,  to  take  notice  of  the  condition  of  nncieut 
broad,  called  the  Foreign  Committee,  has  also 
tuted,  in  accordance  with  a hope  expressed  in 
report,  aud  has  begun  its  work  by  putting  itself 
inication  with  archnsologicul  societies  in  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  &c.  Inquiries  have 
i fojt  respecting  the  state  of  ancient  buildings 
also  in  Spain,  where  restoration  is  commencing. 
>ctus  of  the  Society  has  been  translated  into 
rman,  Italian,  and  Dutch,  and  steps  have  been 
taii|  corresponding  members  in  each  of  these 
The  committee  do  not  conceal  from  themselves 
ties  in  their  way  in  dealing  with  the  state  of 
i foreign  countries ; nor  is  it  easy  to  overrate 
;y  for  caution  in  such  dealings,  but  it  is  hoped 
orts  of  the  Sooiety  to  prevent  the  falsification 
nts,  and  the  ruin  of  works  of  art,  may  attract 
broad,  and  be  commented  upon  in  the  public 
that  its  principles  may  be  spread  thereby, 
nents  hive  been  made  for  appointing  local 
orrespondents  in  various  parts  of  the  couutry, 
pose  of  obtaining  quick  and  accurate  information 
■atened  restoration  or  demolition  of  any  ancient 
'here  are  now  twenty-two  correspondent  s spread 
sen  counties,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long 
er  will  be  considerably  increased. 

■ the  objects  the  committee  have  taken  in  hand 
sorvation  of  tho  City  churches,  and  in  this 
ij  are  able,  to  a certain  extent,  to  report 
. Although  St.  Dionis  Backehurch  lias  been 
,'the  interesting  church  of  St.  M ary-at-Hill, 
has,  iu  spite  of  strenuous  opposition,  been 
this  case  much  help  was  afforded  by  the  ‘ City 
1 Churchyard  8ociety.’  Owing  however,  to  the 
lenefiees  Act,  the  City  churches  are  being  con- 
reatened,  and  very  great  vigilance  has  to  be 
to  secure  early  information  of  any  proposed 
, and  to  prevent  a surprise.  The  committee 
p calling  attention  once  more  to  the  loss  that 
, and  the  country  at  large,  would  incur  by  the 
of  these  interesting  and  handsome  buildings, 
i such  a rest,  both  for  the  eye  and  the  miud, 
i hurry  of  business  London.” 
ponard  Courtney,  M.P.,  iu  moving  tlie 
1 of  the  report,  said  it  referred  to  good 
lie,  and  indicated  a great  deal  of  bad 
.vented.  If  the  Sooiety  was  not  always 
id  in  preventing  mischief  being  done  iu 

h,  the  stir  it  made  and  the  remon- 
| it  put  forth  against  restoration  pro- 
itnany  caseB  had  the  effect  of  preventing 

in  adjoining  parishes.  It  was  satis- 
ioknow  that  the  Society  was  doing  its 
: avert  the  destruction  of  the  City 
Certain  people,  no  doubt  actuated 
iest  of  motives,  had  thought  that  they 
|good  service  to  the  Church  as  a religious 
pion  by  pulling  down  the  disused  City 
i and  selling  the  sites,  aud  with  the 
building  new  churches  to  meet  the 
f the  suburbs.  He  should  be  sorry 
: bethought  that  Churchmen  were  so 
fpirit  that  they  would  desire  to  build 
with  the  means  which  such  destruc- 
© them.  If  they  cared  much  for  the 
of  religion,  they  would  build  new 

i,  where  required,  with  their  own 
«•  The  churches  of  the  City  of  London 
inarkablo  as  works  of  art,  and  formed 
pf  architectural  structures  not  inferior 


to  any  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Christian  Europe, 
except  perhaps  in  Romo  itself.  To  destroy 
Wren’s  churches  was  not  only  to  slight  our  fore- 
fathers,but  to  damage  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
On  the  general  question,  the  speaker  said  that 
one  reason  why  the  Society  objected  to  the 
work  of  architectural  restorers  was  that  to 
restore  an  ancient  building  or  part  of  a building 
by  exactly  copying  in  modern  masonry  the 
details  of  the  old  work  was  to  commit  what  iu 


a picture  or  document  would  bo  a forgery.  There 
was  ample  room  for  the  Society  to  exercise  its 
influence  abroad.  In  France,  “restoration” 


had  been  carried  out  to  a greater  extent  aud  in 
a worse  fashion  than  in  England.  In  Spain, 
tho  work  of  destruction  was  just  beginning. 
In  the  case  of  those  countries  the  Society  would 
not  be  able  to  exert  very  directly  its  influence,  but 
in  the  case  of  India  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  it 
would  be  able  to  prevent  the  further  spoliation 
by  the  Public  Works  Department  of  those  won- 
derful works  of  art,  the  buildings  of  the  Mogul 
kings.  At  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  Department  had 
been  set  to  workings  and  had  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely ossifying  and  debasing  some  of  tho 
Moslem  buildings  of  those  cities. 

Mr.  G.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  M.P.,  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  said  that  tho  best  way 
of  making  the  Society  successful  would  be  found 
iu  each  member  practising  what  he  preached, 
and  being  true  to  himself.  Ho  was  afraid  that 
many  eminent  gentlemen,  although  avowedly  in 
favour  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  (even  though 
they  might  not  be  members  of  it),  often  had 
opportunities  of  doing  good  of  which  they  did 
not  or  would  not  avail  themselves.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Blomfield  to 
protest  against  restoration  in  tho  case  of  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  but  what  did  they  do  when  they 
were  themselves  called  upon  to  do  something  of 
the  kind  that  was  being  done  at  St.  Alban’s  ? 
He  bad  just  come  from  tho  Guards’  Chapel  at 
tho  Wellington  Barracks,  a very  respectable 
building  iu  its  way,  of  Classic  architecture.  The 
inside  of  the  building  had  now  been  made  to 
assumo  the  appearance  of  a Byzantine  or  bas- 
tard Lombard  interior.  A similar  thing  had 
been  done  at  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-square,  a church 
built  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  Many  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  were  members  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  He 
himself  was  an  associate  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  think 
that  it  had  stood  by  the  principles  of  the  Society 
as  it  ought  to  have  done.  Tho  Institute  was 
very  fond  of  calling  meetings  to  discuss  the 
Bubject,  but  there  it  stopped. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
having  been  put  from  the  chair,  it  wa3  carried 
unanimously. 

Professor  Bryce  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 


“ That  this  meeting,  recognising  the  value  of  ancient 
buildings  to  the  student  of  history,  whether  general  or 
local,  deprecates  all  alterations  in,  and  restorations  of, 
such  buildings  which  may  obliterate  their  historical 
character  and  features.” 

He  observed  that  of  all  tho  arts  and  sciences 
which  were  the  handmaids  of  history, — and  in 
a certain  sense  history  might  be  said  to  include 
and  sum  up  all  human  arts  and  sciences, — there 
was  none  whose  connexion  with  history  was  bo 
close  as  the  art  and  science  of  architecture. 
There  was  no  kind  of  historical  evidence  so 
important  and  so  valuable  as  that  afforded  by 
aucient  buildings,  and  therefore  he  endorsed  the 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Courtney  that  a great  deal 
of  so-called  architectural  restoration  was  the 
equivalent  in  stone  of  a forged  document. 

Mr.  William  Morris,  the  honorary  secretary, 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Earl  Cowper  moved  the  next  resolution,  as 
follows : — 

“ That  the  work  which  the  Society  lias  carried  out  during 
tho  past  year  has  been  both  important  and  useful,  and  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Society  is  deserving  of 
continued  and  energetic  support.”  ‘ 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  observed  that  it 
was  perfectly  abominable  that,  even  in  the  case 
of  our  largest  and  oldest  monuments,  a small 
committee,  appointed  nobody  exactly  knew  how, 
should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  power  of  doing 
every  thing  they  liked, — pulling  down,  mutilating, 
modernising,  and  restoring.  As  a Hertfordshire 
man,  he  regretted  having  subscribed  to  the 
restoration  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  carried. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ffytche,  F.S.A.,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman, 1 told  the  following 
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carious  story: — “Walking  one  fine  summer’s 
morning  in  June  down  to  the  Mansion  Honse, 
on  reaching  the  Poultry  I was  surprised  to  see 
a man  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mildred’s 
Church,  hammering  away  at  the  stones  with 
a crowbar;  so,  finding  the  door  open,  I went  up 
the  stairs  of  the  tower,  and  said  to  my  friend 
of  the  crowbar,  ‘ Why,  you  are  pulling  the 
church  down!’  * Ay,’  says  he;  ‘it’s  all  to  be 
down  and  carted  away  by  the  end  of  July.’ 
‘I  suppose  it’s  going  to  bo  rebuilt  elsewhere  ?’ 
‘ Built  any  where  ?’  No;  my  master  has  bought 
it.’  ‘ Who  is  your  master  ?’  ‘ Don’t  you  know 
him  ? Mr.  So-and-so,  the  great  contractor.’ 
| What’s  he  going  to  do  with  it  ? ’ ‘ Do  with 

it?  Why,  he’s  twenty  carts  and  forty  horses 
to  lead  it  away  to  his  stone-yard,  and  he’s 
going  to  grind  it  up,  to  make  Portland  cement ! ’ 
So  I asked  him  of  the  crowbar  to  show  me 
round  the  church.  ‘ Would  your  master  sell  tho 
stones  instead  of  grinding ’em  up?’  I asked. 
‘ Sell  ’em  ? Yes,  he’ll  sell  his  soul  for  money  ! ’ 
So  I made  an  appointment  for  him  to  come  up 
to  the  Langham  Hotel  next  morning,  and  wo 
agreed  about  the  purchase, — he  to  deliver  the 
stones  at  a wharf  on  the  Thames,  and  they  were 
brought  down  iu  barges,  and  landed  at  the  head 
of  a canal  on  the  east  coast  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  are  now  lying  in  a green  field  near  my 
house,  called  St.  Katherine’s  Garth,  from  an  old 
Priory  of  St.  Katherine,  which  formerly  stood 
there,  and  which  I hope  some  day  to  rebuild  as 
a domestic  chapel.” 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

In  the  account  we  gave  last  week  of  the 
competition  for  this  building  it  is  stated  that 
on  the  -l.h  of  June  the  School  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  that 
they  had  selected  three  designs,  which  they 
placed  in  a certain  order.  This,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  inaccurate,  as  the  Committee  did 
not  report,  but  only  resolved  to  report,  on  that 
date,  and  on  the  18th  ult.  they  met  again  to  con- 
sider and  sign  their  report,  when  they  varied  the 
resolution  they  had  arrived  at  by  placing  the 
design  “Simplicity”  in  the  third  place,  and 
“ Playgrounds  ” in  the  second  place. 

The  position  of  the  selected  designs  is,  there- 
fore, as  follows : — 

1.  “ Live  and  Learn,”  — Messrs.  Davis  & 
Emanuel. 

2.  “ Playgrounds,” — Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley. 

3.  “ Simplicity,” — Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke. 

It  is  possible  that  an  auonymous  circular 
addressed  to  the  Common  Council,  pointing  out 
certain  alleged  defects  in  the  planning  of  the 
first  selected  design,  and  urging  that  “the 
elements  of  decision  on  the  plans  should  rest 
on  the  points  of  which  designer  has  supplied 
the  largest  cubical  space  of  air  per  boy  in  the 
class-rooms,  whilst  securing  the  smallest  cubical 
area  in  the  whole  building,”  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  alteration  in  the  order  of  tho 
award  of  the  School  Committee. 

It  will  be  seen  by  onr  advertising  columns 
that  an  influential  committee  of  the  competing 
architects  in  this  case  has  been  formed,  in  order 
to  ask  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to  publicly 
exhibit  the  designs  before  making  their  award. 
Competitors  are  invited  to  attend  a meeting 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  8th  insb.,  at  three  p.m. 

[Since  the  foregoing  was  in  typo  we  learn 
that  the  Committee  have  determined  upon 
publicly  exhibiting  the  drawings,  as  will  bo  seen 
by  another  advertisement.] 


COMPETITION  FOR  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON  SCHOOLS. 

With  this  heading  the  following  printed  docn. 
ment  has  been  circulated  amongst  members  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  no  signature, 
address,  nor  date  being  appended  : — “The  selec- 
tion of  the  best  design  for  the  above  buildings 
so  far  transcends  in  importance  the  subordinate 
question  of  who  may  be  the  author  of  any  spe- 
cial design,  both  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
schools  and  also  to  the  Corporation  (considering 
that  the  building  will  last  for  generations),  that 
the  following  remarks  on  the  three  designs  now 
before  the  Council  are  submitted  for  your  judi- 
cious consideration.  The  Common  Council  will 
do  well  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried  to 
a decision  on  so  large  and  weighty  a matter, 
however  much  it  may  be  desired  by  those  now 
placed  first  in  the  competition.  There  are  cer- 
tain grounds  of  judgment  which  should  certainly 
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guide  the  Council,  influencing  their  selection, 
and  deciding  the  order  of  the  three  designs,  and 
it  is  for  the  members  of  the  Corporation  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  plan  selected  as  first  can 
justly  be  held  worthy  of  that  position.  It  may 
be  well  to  ask  if  the  Corporation,  in  giving  so 
magnificent  a site  for  the  new  schools,  meant 
to  sacrifice  the  buildings  for  a playground,  or 
whether  the  intention  was  to  have  the  best  class- 
rooms conveniently  arranged,  and  a playground 
as  large  as  the  site  will  admit  of,  as  specified 
by  the  conditions.  One  of  the  leading  ideas  in 
any  design  should  be  that  of  keeping  the  boys 
entirely  distinct,  in  the  working  of  the  schools, 
from  the  administrative  part  of  the  building. 
In  the  design  selected  for  the  first  place,  the 
boys,  in  going  to  the  dining-hall,  must  traverse 
a long  and  dark  corridor,  passing  by  the  whole 
of  the  administrative  department.  A vital  point 
is  to  arrange  the  class-rooms  and  corridors  so 
that  the  boys,  in  going  to  and  from  their  class- 
rooms need  not  necessarily  meet ; and  this  they 
must  inevitably  do  in  the  design  selected  as  the 
first,  as  there  is  but  one  passage  or  corridor  on 
each  floor  of  the  building,  with  eight  class- 
rooms debouching  thereon,  and  with  someaddi- 
tional  class-rooms  even  on  the  second  floor.  By 
placing  the  greater  number  of  class-rooms  on  the 
western  side  of  the  buildings  they  are  exposed, 
not  only  to  the  noise  of  a future  street, 
but  to  the  heat  and  glare  of  a western  sun, 
whereas  if  some  class-rooms  had  been  planned 
with  a northern  and  eastern  aspect  those  defects 
would  have  been  avoided.  A great  defect  of 
the  first  design  is  that  in  order  to  provide  play- 
grounds under  the  ground-floor,  the  miin  floor 
of  the  building  has  been  thrown  up,  thereby 
creating  great  additional  expense  in  its  erection 
with  no  adequate  object,  aud  in  addition  an 
immense  gymnasium,  about  90  ft.  by  50  ft.  and 
24  ft.  high,  running  from  the  basement  right 
through  the  height  of  the  ground  floor,  has  been 
placed  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  adminis- 
trative block,  and  opposite  and  nearly  close  to 
the  main  entrance,  taking  away  the  light  and 
air  of  the  building  in  one  of  its  most  important 
parts,  and  rendering  the  corridor  before  referred 
to  (which  must  be  largely  used)  dark  and  ill- 
ventilated.  A very  important  point  in  a build- 
ing  of  this  character  is  to  place  the  latrines  near 
but  apart  from  the  buildings.  In  the  design 
selected  as  the  first  some  are  placed  in  the 
basement,  surely  a most  undesirable  plan,  and 
the  others  are  placed  at  the  extreme  north  end 
of  the  site,  not  easily  available  without  consider- 
able exposure.  The  great  principle  should  be 
to  provide  large  airy  class-rooms  with  double 
lighting  and  natural  ventilation,  and  in  any 
plan  selected  the  head-master  should  have  easy 
supervision  on  two  floors  of  class-rooms,  with 
perfect  power  of  classification  for  junior  and 
senior  departments  if  desired ; the  great  hall, 
lecture  - rooms,  aud  chemistry  department, 
common  to  the  whole  school,  being  placed  apart, 
but  in  a central  position  to  each  series  of  class- 
rooms, and  approachable  from  different  sides  of 
the  building.  The  elements  of  decision  on  the 
plans,  it  is  submitted,  must  rest  on  the  points  of 
which  designer  has  supplied  the  largest  cubical 
space  of  air  per  boy  in  the  class-rooms,  whilst 
securing  the  smallest  cubical  area  in  the  whole 
building,  without  neglecting  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  design.  Whichever  of  the  three 
designs  meets  in  the  closest  way  the  above 
points,  at  the  same  time  giving  a building  which, 
by  its  collegiate  character,  may  endear  it  to  the 
pupils  in  after-life  (when  possibly  some  go  on 
to  the  universities),  and  be  worthy  of  the  great 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  ought,  it  is 
respectfully  submitted,  to  be  placed  first  in  the 
competition.” 


DROITWICH  NEW  WATERWORKS. 

Droitwich,  famous  for  its  saline  springs,  has 
at  length  obtained  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  for  sanitary  purposes.  For  years  the 
borough  has  suffered  indirectly  from  that  to 
which  the  town  owes  its  existence, — the  im- 
mense saline  beds  beneath  it,  which  rendered 
all  private  wells  brackish,  and  placed  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a public  supply  for  the  town,'  suitable  for 
domestic  purposes.  Tears  ago  Mr.  Swinburne 
was  consulted,  but  no  satisfactory  source  of 
supply  could  be  discovered,  and  the  matter 
remained  in  abeyance  until  attention  was 
specially  directed  to  the  subject,  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  by  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
Dr.  Horace  Swete,  who  also  found  many  of  the 
wells  contaminated  with  sewage  matter.  Mr. 


E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Westminster  and  War- 
wick, was  called  in,  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Swete,  after  inspecting  the  district,  fixed  upon 
Tagwell  Spring,  a small  outcrop  at  the  north- 
western side  of  Newland-common,  as  most 
likely  to  afford  the  desired  supply  if  water  in 
sufficient  quantity  could  be  found.  Examina- 
tion showed  there  was  here  an  extensive 
gathering-ground,  including  the  Smite-hills,  to 
Hindlip,  where  Mr.  Allsop  has  since  tapped 
water  obtained  from  the  same  glacial  drift  of 
the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  is  supplying  it  for 
domestic  purposes  to  Hendlip  Hall. 

These  facts  having  been  ascertained,  steps 
were  taken  to  gauge  the  outcrop  at  Tagwells, 
and  the  rainfall.  The  former  was  found  to.be 
little  affected  by  sudden  heavy  rainfalls,  whilst 
yielding  from  25,000  to  60,000  gallons  in  the 
24  hours;  and  the  rainfall  varied  from  25  in.  to 
27  in.  per  annum,  representing  101  tons  of  water 
per  acre.  The  engineer  began  by  driving  three 
adits  into  the  drift, — one  along  each  side  of  the 
Tagwell  slope,  and  the  third  into  the  hill  itself. 
Into  these  adits  perforated  pipes  were  put,  and 
these  convey  the  water  to  the  pumping  station 
at  Tagwells.  The  yield  is  ascertained  to  be 
123,000  gallons  per  day,  aud  as  60,000  gallons 
will  provide  15  gallons  per  head  for  the  existing 
population,  the  supply  is  adequate  for  a'l  pur- 
poses, present  and  prospective. 

At  Tagwells,  a pair  of  compact  horizontal 
engines,  driving  direct  - acting  equilibrium 
pumps,  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  James 
Taylor  & Co.,  of  Birkenhead.  Each  engine  and 
pump,  with  10  lb.  of  steam,  will  lift  10,000  gal- 
lons per  hour  to  the  reservoir,  100  ft.  above  the 
highest  level  of  the  town,  and  capacious  enough 
to  hold  three  days’  supply.  The  service  pipes  are 
fitted  with  expansion  joints,  to  guard  against 
injury  from  subsidence  of  the  ground,  common 
in  all  salt-yielding  districts ; and  altogether 
some  four  or  five  miles  of  mains  have  been  laid 
throughout  the  borough.  The  contract  for  all 
the  work,  except  the  engines,  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Law,  of  Kidderminster. 

The  works  were  publicly  opened  on  the  27th 
ult.,  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  Holyoake,  in  the  presence 
of  several  members  of  the  Town  Council,  the 
ex-mayor,  Mr.  Bradley,  the  town  clerk,  the 
borough  engineer,  and  several  influential  resi- 
dents. Mr.  Pritchard,  the  engineer,  first  gave  a 
description  of  the  works,  and  then  Dr.  Swete 
read  an  analysis  of  the  water,  giving  the  follow- 
ing results  per  gallon: — Chlorine,  2*5  ; total 
solids,  41-0 ; and  free  ammonia,  0 2.  The  cost 
of  the  works  has  been  9,000Z.,  including  2,500Z. 
paid  for  about  half  an  acre  of  land  for  the 
pumping-station  and  reservoir,  and  for  driving 
the  adits  into  the  hill ; and  it  is  computed  that, 
excluding  all  water  required  for  public  and 
Banitary  purposes,  the  revenue  at  Is.  per  1,000 
gallons  will  far  exceed  the  annual  cost  of  the 
works,  including  repayment  of  principal,  interest, 
and  a fair  allowance  for  depreciation. 

The  Mayor,  at  the  opening  ceremony,  alluded 
to  the  great  importance  of  a good  water  supply 
to  a community,  adverted  to  the  inconvenience 
Droitwich  had  experienced  in  the  past  from  not 
possessing  any  public  waterworks,  and  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  those  they  were  that 
day  inaugurating,  which  he  characterised  as  a 
triumph  of  geological  research  and  of  mechanical 
engineering,  would  prove  a permanent  benefit  to 
the  town,  and  conduce  largely  to  the  future 
progress  and  development  of  the  town. 

The  engines  and  pumps  having  been  started, 
the  mayor,  corporation,  and  visitors  inspected 
the  various  portions  of  the  works. 


PARTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS’ 
REPORT. 

The  Report  from  the  Council  read  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  the  25th  of  June  showed  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  were  in  a very  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. The  following  extracts  will  interest  many 
of  our  readers  : — 

Artisan  Reporters. 

" It  was  announced  in  the  report  of  the 
council  presented  to  the  Society  last  year,  that 
H.R.H.  the  President  of  the  Society  had  pro- 
posed to  the  council  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  procure  a series  of  reports  by  repre- 
sentative artisans  on  the  Exhibition  then  being 
held  in  Paris,  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  done 
by  the  Society  in  1867.  At  the  time  when  the 
last  year’s  report  was  issued  the  movement  had 
been  but  recently  begun  ; during  the  summer  of 
1878  it  was  carried  to  a successful  issue. 


As  stated  in  last  year’s  report,  a joint  c<’n 
mittee  was  formed  of  members  of  the  Re 
Commission  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  T i 
committee  held  many  meetings,  and  undent 
directions  arrangements  were  made  for  sell 
ing  a number  of  men,  sending  them  to  Pa>4 
and  receiving  them  there.  The  committee  ql 
collected  funds  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  iJ 
expenses  of  this  movement.  The  result  of  '■ 
arrangement  was,  that  204  artisans  were  p.-- 
over  to  Paris,  most  of  whom  have  sent' 
reports ; 57  of  these  men  were  sent  at  : 
expense  of  the  fund  ; the  charges  of  the  oHf 
117  were  defrayed,  some  by  provincial  to’i  ;•  > 
others  by  various  societies,  others  thro* 
their  employers ; whilst  a few  paid  their  t 
expenses. 

In  the  arrangements  made  for  the  report  s 
the  committee  were  greatly  assisted  by  1?; 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the  Sont 
Eastern  Railway  Companies,  who  undertook 
carry  the  men  to  Paris  and  back  at  a rede r 
rate.  The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  CnJ 
Railway  Company  also  made  similar  arrat, 
ments,  and  conveyed  some  of  the  later  part' 
The  arrangements  in  Paris  for  the  receptioi i,i 
the  men  were  made  under  the  special  di.i 
tions  of  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen  ; two  hoi  jO 
were  engaged  near  the  Exhibition  fort 
benefit,  and  some  rooms  were  also  set  aside u 
the  purpose  in  one  of  the  houses  used  by  t 
staff  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  men  ni 
admitted  free  to  the  Exhibition,  and  were  gi»; 
every  facility  for  the  successful  accomplishm-i 
of  their  task.  They  were  also  introduced*! 
many  of  the  best  workshops  and  manufactory 
within  reach  of  Paris.  In  all  cases,  it  is  pi 
sant  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  reporters  in 
pressed  themselves  well  satisfied  with  ; L 
arrangements  made  for  their  reception.  ■ 

In  all,  16S  reports  were  received:  somt;= 
these  have  already  been  printed  by  the  tow 
who  subscribed  to  send  out  the  men ; and  ; 
reports,  made  by  the  reporters  of  the  Co«> 
makers’  Company,  have  been  printed  in  a v - 
handsome  form  by  a late  Master  of  the  CM 
pany,  Mr.  C.  Sanderson.  The  other  rep«« 
were  carefully  considered  by  the  commiur 
and  it  was  eventually  decided  to  make  a seu: 
tion  from  them,  and  publish  the  selected  repoi 
in  classes,  as  well  as  in  a single  volume.  In 
undertaking  the  committee  have  been  gret: 
helped  by  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Eyrb 
Spottiswoode,  who  have  undertaken  to  p)l 
the  reports  at  cost  price ; and  of  Meav 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and  Riving  . ' 
who  have  undertaken,  on  being  paid  a cerkl 
sum  towards  the  cost  of  printing,  to  pub|l 
the  reports  at  their  own  risk.  The  repm 
are  now  passing  through  the  pi’ess,  and  tJ 
appear  almost  immediately;  most  of  th 
indeed,  are  printed,  and  are  only  waiting  v 
their  final  corrections.” 

Owen  Jones  Prizes. 

“ The  first  award  of  the  Prizes  established, 
the  Owen  Jones  Memorial  Committee  hash 
made  during  the  present  year.  That  Commit!: 
presented  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  4001.,  "2 
balance  of  subscriptions  to  the  Owen  Jq1 
Memorial  Fund,  on  the  condition  that  the  it 
rest  of  this  money  should  be  expended  in  pr:: 
to  students  of  the  Schools  of  Art  who  she. 
produce  the  best  designs  for  household  furnita. 
&c.,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Owen  Jon> 
The  examiners  reported  that  the  follow 
students  had  sent  into  the  annual  competition 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  works  j 
sufficient  merit  to  deserve  a prize: — John. 
Carr,  school  of  art,  Nottingham,  design  foil 
lace  curtain  ; Frank  Baker,  school  of  art,  ftx. 
tingham,  design  for  a lace  curtain ; Harry; 
Hitching,  school  of  art,  Nottingham,  design: 
a wall  paper ; Arthur  J.  Sewell,  school  of  i 
Nottingham,  design  for  silk  tapestry ; Isabd: 
C.  Bei’gin,  metropolitan  school  of  art,  Dub 
design  for  muslin;  and  I.  S.  Ingall,  school  of  M 
Barnsley,  design  for  modelling  rosettes  us 
ornamental  borders. 

The  prizes  consisted  in  each  case  of  a w 
bound  copy  of  Owen  Jones’s  “ Principles!! 
Design,”  and  a Bronze  Medal.  For  thispurpe 
a special  edition  of  “ The  Principles  of  Desigi 
was  prepared,  and  the  council  have  to  tenjj 
their  thanks  to  the  Institute  of  British  Arfl 
tects  for  permission  to  re-publish  this  wc 
which  was  originally  a communication  ma  e i 
Owen  Jones  to  the  Institute.  The  republican 
was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Alan  S-  o e. 
whom  also  the  thanks  of  the  council  are  t 
for  the  trouble  he  took  in  the  matter. 
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Silversmiths’  Work. 

ae  beginning  of  the  last  session  a very 
fer  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston. 
ope  of  improving  the  present  style  of 
iship  in  the  precious  metals  in  this 
Mr.  Watherston  placed  at  the  disposal 
ociety  a sum  of  100L,  to  be  offered  as  a 
the  best  essay  on  the  art  of  the  silver- 
The  proposal,  as  was  announced  in  last 
port,  was  accepted  by  the  council,  and 
3ty’s  medal  added  to  the  prize  offered 
Zatherston.  A committee  was  appointed, 
irew  up  a set  of  conditions  for  the 
> of  competitors.  A circular,  embodying 
editions,  was  accordingly  published  in 
ar,  1877,  and  nearly  a year  later,  in 
1878,  the  date  appointed,  several  essays 
jeived.  On  one  of  these,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
;he  committee  considered  that  so  much 
and  labour  had  been  bestowed  that 
iommended  the  council  to  award  to  it 
ety’s  silver  medal  and  the  money  prize 
by  Mr.  Watherston.  The  council  have 
the  recommendation,  and  made  the 
ccordingly.  The  essay  strongly  recom- 
he  abolition  of  the  duty  upon  gold  and 
late,  and,  further,  that  hall-marking 
ie  voluntary,  and  not  a compulsory  pro- 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Committee 
Mouse  of  Commons  which,  after  sitting 
sessions  has  just  reported,  recommends 
s duty  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as 
nue  permits,  but  approves  the  retention 
lall-mark.  The  council  have  left  it  to 
ger  to  publish  his  essay  or  not  as  he 
t.” 

School  of  Wood-carving. 


>mmittee  of  the  council,  appointed  last 
, after  having  for  some  time  considered 
y could  best  utilise  a sum  of  money 
to  them  by  the  Drapers’  Company  for 
notion  of  some  branch  of  technical  edu- 
letermined  that  this  could  best  be  done 
ling  a school  of  wood- carving  in  London, 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  the 
School  of  Wood-carving  was  established 
jrset-street,  Oxford-street.  It  appears 
’act  that  this  beautiful  art,  in  which  our 
nen  once  excelled,  has  long  been 
ing  amongst  us,  and  that  we  are  further 
other  countries  in  it  than  in  many 

Ipartments  of  decorative  art.  Very 
)d  wood-carving  is  now  produced  in 
none  of  the  highest  quality,  and  when 
itects  and  decorators  require  it,  they 
ed  to  send  their  commissions  abroad, 
ese  circumstances,  it  certainly  appeared 
ouncil  that  a very  promising  field  was 
he  labours  of  the  Society,  and  a most 
one.  It  happened  that  there  was  in 
it  the  time  an  Italian  wood-carver,  of 
3rable  eminence  in  the  art,  Signor  Buletti, 
[5  committee  recommended  that  an  ar- 
lent  should  be  made  with  him  to  conduct 
lin  wood-carving.  The  proposal  was  laid 
lj  the  committee  of  the  court  of  the 
Ip’  Company,  and  was  at  once  approved 
n.  A grant  of  155Z.  was  accordingly 
I by  that  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
tjihing  such  a class.  It  was  considered 
l|)r  various  reasons,  that  this  institution 
i|be  on  a separate  basis,  and  independent 
:| Society;  and  a committee  was,  there- 
fcprmed  to  cari’y  on  the  business  of  the 
M the  council  undertaking  to  pay  out  of 
*:ids  given  them  by  the  Drapers’  Company, 
'bs  for  eight  students.  The  committee 
'led  of  Lieut.-Col.  Donnelly,  Mr.  It.  W. 
jp.S.A.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  Mr.  W. 

: son  (of  Messrs.  Gillow’s),  and  the  late 
Neve  Foster.  To  them  was  afterwards 
I Mr.  W.  Chapman,  a member  of  the  court 
(Drapers’  Company,  while  on  the  decease 
: Foster,  his  place  was  taken  by  the  pre- 
||ecretary  of  the  Society.  Under  their 
Non  premises  were  engaged  in  Somerset- 
;j  Oxford-street,  and  fitted  as  workshops, 
!!'  Buletti  being  installed  as  instructor, 
free  students  were  nominated  (one  more 
Niad  been  originally  intended),  and  a few 
Btudents  also  presented  themselves. 
• hool  was  opened  in  January  last,  and  the 
: in  the  care  of  the  Society  sufficed  to 
1 the  necessary  expenses  to  the  present 
: The  council  now  consider  that  the  school 
5 ar  established,  that  it  can  deal  direct  with 
'landers,  the  Drapers’  Company,  and  they 
therefore  expressed  to  the  Drapers’  Com- 
•j*)  their  hope  that  the  company  will  con- 


tinue their  subscription  to  the  school,  paying  it 
direct  to  the  School  Committee.” 

National  Training  School  for  Music. 

“ During  the  year  a movement  of  some  import- 
ance has  been  on  foot  with  reference  to  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Music  andLhe  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  As  yet, 
however,  no  definite  course  has  been  determined 
upon,  and  the  council  are  not  in  a position  to  state 
what  the  results  of  the  movement  will  probably 
be.  The  Training  School  itself  has  been  going 
on  satisfactorily  and  steadily.  The  funds  pro- 
vided have  fully  paid  the  expenses,  whilst  the 
scholars  appointed  have,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
justified  their  appointment.  Since  the  last 
report,  five  new  scholarships  have  been  founded, 
one  of  them  through  the  agency  of  this  Society.” 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books. 

“ In  January,  1878,  H.R.H.  the  President  of  the 
Society  referred  to  the  Council  the  subject  of 
the  cost  of  producing  a catalogue  of  all  books 
printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  the  year 
1G00.  The  proposal  had  been  before  his  Royal 
Highness  for  some  little  time  before,  and  the 
reference  to  the  council  was  merely  upon  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  producing  Buch  a work, 
and  was  not  made  with  any  idea  that  the 
Society  of  Arts  should  bear  the  expense  of  so 
large  an  undertaking.  In  consequence  of  this 
communication,  a committee  was  appointed  by 
the  council,  and  a number  of  questions  issued  to 
librarians,  publishers,  and  others,  seeking  infor- 
mation on  the  subject;  the  committee  also  held 
several  meetings,  and  cook  the  evidence  of  per- 
sons conversant  with  the  subject,  amongst 
others,  that  of  Mr.  Bullen,  the  keeper  of  the 
printed  books  in  the  British  Museum.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  committee  was  that, 
before  any  such  task  could  be  attempted,  as  the 
preparation  of  a general  catalogue  of  English- 
printed  books,  though  stopped  at  even  so  early 
a date  as  1600,  it  would  be  desirable  to  print 
and  publish  the  catalogue  already  existing  in 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Museum. 
The  value  of  this  catalogue  as  it  now  exists  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.  Though  it  is  not,  of 
course,  a complete  catalogue  even  of  English 
literature,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
work  existing,  and  it  must  of  necessity  form 
the  base  for  the  complete  catalogue,  whenever  it 
may  become  practical  to  produce  it.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bullen  that 
the  Museum  catalogue  would  be  ready  for  print- 
ing within  two  years,  and  the  same  gentleman 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  take  five 
years  to  print.  It  was  generally  agreed  by  the 
witnesses  that  the  printing  of  the  British 
Museum  catalogue  would  be  highly  desirable, 
for  its  own  literary  value,  apart  from  its  use  as 
a book  of  reference  to  the  contents  of  the 
Museum  library,  and  in  this  opinion  the  com- 
mittee cordially  concurred.  They  accordingly 
reported  in  this  sense  to  the  President,  and  on 
receiving  the  announcement  of  his  approval, 
they  published  their  proposals,  and  issued  a 
circular  to  printers  and  others,  in  order  to 
ascertain  definite  particulars  of  the  probable 
cost.  The  committee  had  also  a specimen  page 
prepared  in  what  would  (probably  be  the 
cheapest  possible  form.  This  page  was  sent 
round  with  the  circular  to  a large  number  of 
printers,  and  the  committee  have  now  under 
consideration  the  replies  which  many  of  the 
printers  were  good  enough  to  send  them.  They 
hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  issue  a second  report, 
in  which  they  would  state  further  details  of  the 
cost  of  the  uudertaking,  and  what  tli9y  consider 
would  be  the  best  way  of  carrying  it  into  effect ; 
in  the  meantime,  they  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  proposal  they  have  made  has  met 
with  the  unqualified  approbation  of  all  the 
authorities  on  such  questions,  and  that  they 
have  received  great  encouragement  from  nume- 
rous articles  in  the  public  press  on. the  subject. 
The  committee,  of  course,  have  r.o  idea  that  the 
Society  should  find  funds  for  printing  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Museum,  but  they  hope  to  be  able 
to°lay  their  proposal  before  Government  in  such 
a form  as  to  induce  them  to  authorise  the 
trustees  to  undertake  this  important  task.” 


report  that  the  proposal,  after  full  discussion  in 
the  City  Lands  Committee,  was  received  most 
favourably,  and  they  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  Corporation  will  themselves 
undertake  this  portion  of  the  work,  thereby 
relieving  the  Society  of  Arts  from  a consider- 
able part  of  its  self-imposed  task  in  the  matter. 
The  council  have,  of  course,  undertaken  to  assist 
the  City  committee,  and  they  feel  much  grati- 
fied at  the  cordial  way  in  which  their  suggestions 
were  received.  When  the  result  is  seen  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  City  of  London,  the  council 
will  bring  the  idea  before  other  large  munici- 
palities. By  means  of  these  tablets,  remi- 
niscences of  the  most  remarkable  persons  in 
history  will  exist  throughout  the  kingdom.” 


DRYING  DAMP  BUILDINGS. 

It  is  sometimes  of  considerable  importance 
that  the  drying  of  a new  building  should  be 
effected  in  a brief  space  of  time,  and  sometimes 
even  more  so  that  the  means  should  be  at  hand 
for  rendering  healthy  old  constructions  im- 
pregnated by  dampness  from  the  soil.  M.  Ligny 
has  invented  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  being  used  in  France,  and  an  agency 
has  been  established  in  England.  The  apparatus 
for  drying  includes  an  ash-pan;  a hearth,  with 
rectangular  iron  fender,  about  0'70m.  long,  by 
010m.  wide,  and  040m.  high  (the  hearth  is 
filled  with  coke  and  furnished  with  an  iron  plate, 
which  serves  as  reflector) ; and  ten  tubes  of  iron 
plate,  of  about  lm.  to  F25m.  long,  capable  of 
being  lengthened  at  will,  which  are  placed  verti- 
cally in  the  fire  in  such  a way  that  the  lower 
extremities,  extended  in  the  shape  of  a funnel, 
cover  the  hearth  almost  entirely.  These  tubes 
are  held  by  iron  props  fixed  to  the  fender  of  the 
hearth,  and  are  bent  in  any  direction  that  may 
be  required  by  means  of  a screw-compass. 

When  the  apparatus  is  once  heated,  the  cold 
and  damp  air  passing  across  the  fire  is  dis- 
charged of  its  dampness  and  projected  very  hot 
against  the  walls. 

A small  blower  may,  in  case  of  need,  be 
attached  to  one  of  the  tubes  in  order  to  convey 
more  hot  air  to  a given  point,  and  also  to  reach 
certain  parts  to  which  the  apparatus  could  not 
be  brought  near.  For  drying  old  buildings  im- 
pregnated with  damp  from  the  soil,  M.  Ligny 
adapts  the  following  plan: — First,  to  take  off  all 
plaster  on  the  walls  which  are  damp  and  full  or 
saltpetre  of  the  room  which  is  to  be  done ; then 
carefully  to  remove  all  joints  to  half  the  tlnck- 
ness  of  the  walls,  which  is  done  bit  by  bit,  to 
prevent  any  risk  of  shaking  the  walls.  Wet  t e 
walls  thus  cleared  several  times,  and  each  time 
dry  them  by  means  of  the  apparatus,  in  order 
to  dissolve  all  the  saltpetre  existing  in  the 
materials,  then  cleanse  the  walls  with  rough 
brushes.  After  this  clearing,  drying,  and  clean- 
ing has  been  carefully  done,  the  brickwork  not 
containing  any  more  dampness  or  saltpetre,  it  is 
again  heated,  and  in  every  part  (by  means  of  a 
brush)  covered  with  a boiling  liquid  hydrol uge, 
which  is  rapidly  absorbed. 


Memorial  Tablets. 

“ During  the  year  no  additional  tablets 
have  been°set  up,  but  the  council  have  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  in  the  hope  that  the 
Corporation  would  assist  the  Society  so  far  a9 
regards  the  erection  of  memorial  tablets  within 
the  City  itself.  They  are  glad  to  be  able  to 


THE  CREMATORY  AT  WOKING. 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  this  country 
for  promoting  cremation,  or  the  burning  o ® 
dead,  in  England,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
dry  ashes,  instead  of,  as  now,  committing  the 
entire  body  to  the  earth.  Thia  association  has 
actually  erected  a crematory  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  Woking,  a“d  on  the 
slope  of  the  rise  called  Knapp  s Hill. 

The  Morning  Advertiser  says  The  mere 
building  of  the  crematory  is  about  as  simple  and 
as  practical  as  can  well  be.  It  consists  of  two 
small  and  slightly  ornamental  massive  brick 
chambers,  — one  the  furnace,  the  other  the 
crematory  chamber.  Both  the  chambers  are  or 
nearly  the  same  size,  that  is  about  8 ft.  6 in. 
long,  -1  ft.  wide,  and  8 ft.  6 in.  high.  The  furnace- 
chamber,  however,  is  sunk  almost  at  a level 
with  the  floor  of  the  crematory,  and  is  thus 
nearly  out  of  sight,  and  it  communicates  with  a 
tall  chimney-shaft  in  its  roof  42  ft.  high.  About 
a third  of  the  way  up  this  chimney  another 
smaller  furnace  is  fixed  inside  it,  like  the  draug 
furnaces  in  the  upcast  Bhafts  of  coal -mines. 
This  secures  an  enormous  rush  of  air  throug 
the  tall  chimney,  and  a proportionate  intensity 
of  combustion  in  the  furnace  below  all.  a 
sliding  door  of  fire-brick,  cased  and  framed  in 
iron,  cuts  off  all  communication  between  the 
crematory  and  the  furnace  till  the  latter  is  in  a 
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proper  state  of  white  heat.  Supposing,  then,  a 
body  to  come  for  cremation,  the  furnace  would 
be  with  its  fuel, — mainly  coke, — glowing  white. 
The  coffin  would  then  be  placed  on  the  grating 
of  the  crematory  which  covers  the  ashpit  below. 
The  air-tight  door  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  crematory 
would  then  be  closed,  and  the  sliding-door  be- 
tween it  and  the  furnace  withdrawn.  The 
moment  this  is  done  the  draught  drives  the 
whole  mass  of  lambent  flame  and  intensely- 
heated  air  into  the  crematory  above  named  and 
beneath  the  coffin,  which  soon  gives  way  to  it, 
and  the  body  is  then  consumed  to  calcined 
bones, — dry  and  light,  very  hard,  and  as  white 
as  chalk.  But  the  hot  air  and  flame  which 
come  from  the  furnace  can  only  pass  out  of  the 
crematory  by  going  down  an  air-shaft  which 
passes  under  it  and  the  furnace  as  well,  and  so 
on  up  the  chimney-shaft,  where,  as  we  have 
said,  it  passes  through  another  furnace  as  well, 
whence  it  issues  at  the  top,  — very  hot  air 
certainly,  but  perfectly  free  from  any  taint 
whatever,  if  we  except  slight  traces  of  sulphur 
coming  from  the  coke  of  the  last  furnace  in  the 
shaft.  The  whole  thing  is,  in  fact,  a smoke- 
consuming, reducing  or  reverbatory  furnace. 
Judging  from  the  experience  of  Gotha,  Breslau, 
and  Milan,  where  these  crematories  have  been 
erected  and  are  in  constant  use,  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  complete  consumption  of  an  adult 
body,  coffin  and  all,  is  about  an  hour  and  a half. 
The  door  from  the  furnace  is  then  shut,  and 
that  of  the  crematory  opened,  and  a draught  of 
air  driven  through  the  latter  enables  the  white 
atoms  of  bones  on  the  grating  to  be  soon 
collected,  when  they  are  given  to  some  repre- 
sentative relative,  either  to  be  deposited  in  an 
urn  in  the  crypt  of  a church,  or  to  be  kept  as 
feeling  may  prompt. 


GRESTY  & MILLS’S  APPARATUS 
FOR  CONNECTING  TOGETHER  FRAMED 
WOODWORK. 

A new  invention  relating  to  the  connecting 
together  of  the  parts  of  doors,  windows,  and 
other  framed  woodwork,  which  dispenses  with 
the  mortise  and  tenon  principle,  has  been 
patented  by  the  inventors,  Messrs.  Gresty  & 
Mills,  of  Regent’ s-ro ad,  Salford,  Manchester. 

A piece  of  woodwork,  say,  for  example,  a 
door,  is  formed  of  parts  which  are  tongued  and 
grooved  as  is  usual,  but  are  not  mortised  nor 
formed  with  the  usual  tenons';  such  parts  are 
put  together  and  placed  upon  a travelling-table 
or  frame,  and  are  rapidly  and  thoroughly  con- 
nected. The  apparatus  devised  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  this  invention  consists  of  a travelling- 
table  or  frame,  such  apparatus  being  formed 
with  parts  which  are  arranged  to  slide  towards 
and  from  each  other,  these  movements  being  pre- 
ferably effected  by  means  of  right  and  left  hand 
screws  connected  by  a cross  shaft  and  gearing. 
The  two  movable  parts  are  provided  with 
clamping-pieces,  which  aro  fitted  in  grooves 
formed  in  the  sides  of  these  parts,  or  are  other- 
wise arranged  to  be  adjustable.  When  the  two 
parts  of  the  table  approach  each  other,  by 
turning  the  said  screws  the  parts  of  the  door 
become  clamped  together,  so  as  to  tighten  up 
the  joints.  Other  sliding  clamps,  actuated  by 
right  and  left  hand-screws,  are  employed  to  act 
in  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  clamping- 
pieces.  The  table  carrying  the  parts  of  the 
door  thus  firmly  clamped  together  is  mounted 
upon  a carriage,  or  upon  carriages,  which  is  or 
are  fitted  to  slide  to  and  fro  upon  a bed,  and  is 
or  are  actuated  by  means  of  revolving  screws, 
which  are  geared  together,  and  are  actuated  by 
means  of  cross  and  open  straps,  or  by  means  ol 
reversible  gearing,  so  that  the  said  carriage  or 
carriages  can  be  caused  to  slide  to  and  fro  upon 
the  bed.  The  table  is  arranged  to  be  raised  and 
lowered  upon  the  carriage  or  carriages  by  means 
of  cams  or  eccentrics,  or  by  screws,  or  racks  and 
pinions,  or  other  suitable  means.  Two  drill- 
head  stocks  are  formed  or  fixed  upon  each  end 
of  the  said  bed,  and  upon  each  head-stock  are 
mounted  sliding  and  adjustable  carriages,  which 
are  formed  to  receive  the  spindles  of  Archi- 
median  boring-bits,  or  of  drills  or  borers  of  a 
suitable  form.  The  said  spindles  are  fitted  to 
revolve  in  bearings,  and  are  actuated  by  means 
of  straps,  which  receive,  or  may  receive,  motion 
from  a drum  fitted  to  revolve  below  the  bed,  or 
in  a lower  room,  or  above  the  machine,  as  pre- 
ferred, or  the  borers  are  otherwise  caused  to 
revolve  by  any  other  suitable  means. 

The  borers  are  arranged  so  that  when  the 
door  is  brought  up  to  the  borers  of  one  head- 
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stock  by  the  traversing  of  the  carriage,  the 
said  borors  simultaneously  bore  holes  through 
one  of  the  stiles,  a suitable  number  of  holes 
being  at  the  same  time  bored  into  the  other 
rails.  When  the  bores  have  penetrated  the 
required  depth,  the  movement  of  the  carriage 
is  reversed  by  suitable  means.  The  carriage 
now  moves  towards  the  other  head-stock,  and  the 
holes  are  bored  through  the  other  stile.  The 
carriage  is  again  reversed,  and  the  table  carry- 
ing the  door  is  lowered,  wooden  pins  or  dowels 
being  placed  in  or  pushed  into  the  holes.  The 
next  double  traverse  of  (he  carriage  to  and 
fro  causes  the  door  to  pass  below  the  bores,  and 
the  outer  ends  of  the  pins  or  dowels  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  parts  projecting  from  the 
drill  head-stocks,  the  effect  being  that  the  said 
pins  or  dowels  are  forced  home  into  the  holes 
which  have  been  bored  as  aforesaid.  It  will  be 
understood  that  glue  may  be  used  as  usual. 

By  the  apparatus  in  question,  which  is  easily 
worked  by  a man  and  a boy,  a complete  panelled 
door  for  an  ordinary  room  can  be  made  in  from 
six  to  eight  minutes,  and  a pair  of  sashes  in  a 
like  time. 

Messrs.  Gresty  & Mills  have  recently  conducted 
some  interesting  experiments  to  test  the  rela- 
tive breaking-strength  of  joinery  mado  by 
machinery  under  the  mortise-and-tenon  method 
as  compared  with  joinery  made  on  Messrs. 
Gresty ’s  patent  dowel  system,  when  upwards  of 
one  hundred  professional  and  practical  men 
were  in  attendance,  and  such  test  being  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Lynde,  C.E., 
together  with  several  professional  and  practical 
men.  The  mortised-and-tenoned  articles  were 
of  the  first  quality,  having  had  for  their  makers 
the  best  English  and  American  firms,  five  of 
which  were  English  and  four  American.  A ten- 
sile strain  to  pull  was  applied  to  the  stiles  of 
the  doors  and  sashes,  so  as  to  draw  the  stiles 
from  the  rails.  Taking  the  average  strength  of 
the  nine  doors  tested,  the  relative  strength  of 
the  dowelled  doors  is  2 2,  or  120  per  cent, 
stronger. 

The  sashes  tested  in  the  same  way  showed  a 
relative  strength  of  2‘72,  or  172  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  dowelled  method. 

The  second  series  of  tests  were  to  prove  the 
relative  strength  of  doors  made  on  the  different 
principles  to  resist  a strain  applied  diagonally 
across  the  doors.  Three  English  and  American 
machine-made  doors  on  the  mortise-and-tenon 
method  were  found  to  be  39  per  cent,  weaker 
than  three  made  on  the  dowel  system.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  dowel  system  claimed  is 
that,  not  only  are  the  doors  and  sashes  very 
much  stronger  than  the  ordinary  mortise-and- 
tenon  doors,  but  that  their  framework  can  be 
sold  at  a price  30  per  cent,  cheaper. 


STONE  MONUMENTS  IN  LEWIS. 


In  the  year  1868  I walked  to  Callernish,  or 
Classerniss,  from  Stornoway,  when  I inspected 
the  stone  relics  there.  In  the  “ Archmological 
Journal,”  1874,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  76,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Church  described  this  monument  as  consisting 
of  two  circles  of  stones  of  gneiss,  not  concentric ; 
an  avenue ; and  a cross  row  of  stones  running 
through  the  circle,  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  avenue.  In  the  centre  of  the  smaller 
circle  is  a cist  which  contained  charcoal,  wood, 
and  bones.  It  was  covered  formerly  by  a flat 
stone,  now  displaced,  but  the  walls  are  in  situ. 
The  chief  stone  of  this  circle  is  stated  to  rise 
more  than  17  ft.  above  ground.  Peat  had  accu- 
mulated to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  when 
removed,  some  years  since,  the  original  floor  of 
the  avenue, — a causeway  of  flags  on  the  soil, — 
was  disclosed.  The  plan  in  this  volume  by  Mr.  A. 
Carrington  shows  a stone  avenue  of  nineteen 
stones  extant, — ten  on  the  northern  side,  and 
nine  on  the  southern  side,  north-east  of  the 
circle,  which  is  composed  of  thirteen  stones,  and 
the  rudder  stone  in  the  centre.  An  arm  of  four 
stones  east  of  the  circle,  and  one  of  five  stones 
west  of  it,  are  seen  in  this  plan,  with  seven 
stones  south  of  the  circle.  Of  these,  five  are  in 
a line,  and  two  are  displaced.  A smaller  circle 
is  seen  within  the  large  one,  which  is  stated  to 
be  36  ft.  in  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the 
former  is  not  mentioned. 

Mr.  Church  referred  to  Mr.  D.  Wilson’s 
“ Prehistoric  Annals,”  pp.  115,  116 ; Waring’s 
“ Stone  Monuments,”  plate  48;  Stuart’s  “ Sculp- 
tured Stones  of  Scotland”  ; and  “ Arohaeologia 
Scotica,”  for  information  as  to  Callernish.  Mr. 
Stuart  states  (vol.  ii.,  p.  25), — “ The  circle  at 
Callernish  is  approached  by  an  avenue ; that  at 


Shop  had  a similar  arrangement.  The  st  ^ 
at  New  Grange  consists  of  a long  i ft 
formed  of  upright  pillars,  leading  to  a 
chamber  formed  of  similar  stones,  fron’| 
three  recesses  branch  off,  also  formed  of  51 
If  the  cairn  were  removed,  the  pillar  4 
form  another  Callernish.”  Mr.  Waring ij 
p.  97,  to  the  monolith  of  Clach  Stein  aij£ 
in  Lewis,  and  the  Clach  an  Druidean,  cijj 
of  the  Druids,  in  this  isle,  16  ft.  higiK 
“ Arclnnologia  Scotica,”  vol.  i.,  p.  284,  co.ife 
description  of  antiquities  in  the  island,  iniji 
Classerniss,  by  Colin  McKenzie,  who  rut 
the  centi'al  stone,  surrounded  by  a trencE* 
he  was  informed  a stone  bowl  was  ft  j 
some  explorer. 

In  the  “Celtic  Druids”  (1829)  the:* 
(pp.  51-56)  describes  the  Classerniss  relic,  :i< 
the  accounts  of  Dr.  Borlase;  of  Tolani  3 
tory  of  Druids,”  p.  136;  and  of  Dr.  Mamb 
“ Western  Islands,”  vol.  i.,  pp.  1S4,  ets1. j( 
This  latter  author  states  the  work  to  ha.i, 
constructed  prior  to  Christianity.  The  pla  is 
“ Celtic  Druids,”  being  fig.  1,  is  incorrect,:;* 
figure  No.  2 seems  more  correct.  It  shout 
stone  at  the  north-east  end,  and  tweiu 
stones  or  cavities  in  the  avenue  between 
the  circle,  which  here  consists  of  fourteenil 
with  one  outside  and  the  centre  stone.  :ii 
other  stones  are  shown,  namely,  three  an  1 
west,  and  south  of  the  circle,  each  coi 
five  stones.  In  Fergusson’s  “ Rude  Stonijt 
ments,”  p.  259,  the  Callernish  group  of  c i 
mentioned  as  consisting  of  three  or  four  t 
near  to  one  another,  of  the  ordinary  fort  :.1 
to  100  ft.  in  diameter.  The  principal  rel[t 
engraved  from  a plan  by  Sir  H.  Jame  6 
scribed  as  a circle  42  ft.  diameter.  In  tin  c. 
is  a tall  stone,  17  ft.  high,  which  forms  tlj 
stone  of  a grave  of  a somewhat  cruciform! 
but,  in  fact,  only  the  tricameral  arrar  J 
common  in  tumuli  in  Caithness  and  the  JjI 
Scotland.  It  was  apparently  covered  oil 
by  a little  cairn  of  its  own  ; but  this  ha  4 
peared,  and  the  tomb  was  emptied  of  i 
tents  anterior  to  the  formation  of  ti  t 
accumulated  round  the  stones,  and  wb.i 
removed  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Matheson  wii 
grave  was  discovered.  From  the  centr  a 
a double  avtnue  extends  294  ft.,  and  f 1 
same  point  southward  a single  row  for ) 
making  the  length  of  the  avenue  408ft.,  fjj 
two  arms,  which  extend  east  and  wefJ 
sure  130  ft.  across  the  whole.  This  plaijJ 
nineteen  stones  extant  in  the  north-east 
thirteen  to  form  the  circle,  and  one  J 
centre;  with  fifteen  other  Btones,  four  G 
each  of  the  arms,  and  seven  south  of  the!:- 

The  plan  in  Martin’s  “ Western  Isles  ( 1 
land  ” is  a mere  sham  as  to  Classernkj 
shows  a cruciform  figure  composed  of  anij 
of  nineteen  triangles  or  stones  on  each  silu 
one  at  the  end,  with  a circle  of  twelve ;.s 
and  the  rudder  stone  in  the  centre.  ThredJ 
are  also  shown  on  the  west,  east,  and  souk ' 
of  the  circle,  in  a line.  Macculloch’s  l,^ 
Classerniss  or  Callernish  occurred  betwo 
years  1811-21 ; and  it  is  described  in  his . 


to  Sir  Walter  Scott, — “ Western  Isles,”  'id 


pp.  229,  241.  He  recogniaed,  erect  or  ] 
fallen,  forty-eight  stones;  and  origina.  J 
believed,  there  may  have  been  sixty-;.! 
sixty-six  stones.  The  work  is  called  t 1 
people,  “ Fidvreachie,”  and  he  observer  j 
circles  in  the  vicinity ; but  his  work  > 1 
plan.  In  the  6 in.  to  a mile  Ordnance  H 
Lewis,  the  relic  and  several  other  circ« 1 
discerned  readily.  According  to.  Macc  1 
the  diameter  of  the  Classerniss  circle  ii  ! 
north  to  south,  and  62  ft.  east  to  west,  con, ; 
fourteen  uprights,  and  the  centre  stone!/ 
high.  The  plans  of  Sir  H.  James  and  it 
Carrington  are  reliable,  and  concur  with  n\ 
sonal  inspection,  A.D.  1868.  At  a brief  di  J 
from  the  inn  near  Classerniss,  I Vli- 
curious  beehive  hut,  and  several  stone  cj. 
which  appear  in  the  Ordnance  Map.  1 
In  the  “ London  Archteologia,”  vol.  Xi 
429  (May  15,  1828),  Mr.  A.  J.  Kemp,  j 
describing  the  stone  avenues  extant  upor 
moor,  observed, — “The  eastern  terminal) 
the  southern  doable  line  of  stones  is  forn  i 
a single  flat  stone,  placed  perpendicula . 
end,  and  standing  at  right  angles  with  tb(  . 
this  is  precisely  the  mode  in  which  a 0 
line  of  stones  appears  to  be  terminate!) 
Druidical  temple  described  by  B°r  a. 
extant  at  Classerniss,  in  the  Isle  of  Lew. 
character  and  arrangement  of  which  «: 
be  well  to  compare  with  these  remains.  . 

] reference  is  to  Borlase’s  “Cornwall,  pi 
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'54',  where  this  relic  is  stated  to  consist 
venue,  with  nineteen  stones  on  the  sides,  and 
the  north  end,  which  leads  to  a circle  of 
I stones,  with  one  in  the  centre,  from 
■cumference  of  which  circle,  and  in  a line 
16  centre,  runs  a line  of  four  Btones,  north. 
Mid  south  of  this  circle.  Mr.  Martin,  in 
istory  of  the  Hebrides,”  states  that  he  was 
ed  by  a native  that  this  was  a place 
ited  for  worship  in  the  time  of  Drnidism, 
aat  the  chief  Druid  stood  near  the  big 
in  the  centre,  whence  he  harangued  the 
who  listened  to  his  oratory. 

Borlaso  observed  it  was  curious  that 
lumber  of  stones  in  the  avenue  was 
•nine,  and  in  the  circle  thirteen,  and  the 
led  stones,  east,  west,  and  south,  twelve, 
added,  “ whether  these  numbers  happened 
30  complete  by  accident  or  whether  (as  I 
■ imagine)  they  were  intended  to  express 
:mbcr  of  weeks  and  montbB  in  one  year, 
nit  to  the  learned.” 

Carte,  in  his  “ English  History,”  vol.  i., 
suggested  that  there  may  be  something 
matical  in  the  number  of  stones,  nineteen, 
ih  side  of  the  avenue,  and  which  fact  he 
3d  to  the  great  year,  or  cycle  of  nineteen 
and  the  twelve  pillars  comprising  the 
he  deemed  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  Zodiac, 
se  stones  are  described  briefly  by  the 
ohn  Cameron,  in  the  “ Statistical  Account 
tland,”  A.D.  1815,  vol.  xiv.,  as  “the entire 
is  of  a Druidical  place  of  worship.  They 
nd  on  end  at  the  distance  of  five  and  six 
from  each  other.” 

;e,  in  his  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  i., 
-6,  A.D,  174-7,  described  this  relic  as  the 
i temple  of  Apollo,  consi-ting  of  a circle 
five  high  stones,  7 ft.  high,  2 ft.  broad, 


to  believe  that  the  rack-rents  of  the  ten  shops 
under  the  hotel  would  ultimately  cover  the 
ground-rent.  He  invited  biddings  by  a com- 
mencement at  40,0001.  or  50,000 1.,  but  no  offer 
being  made  the  property  was  withdrawn,  the 
auctioneer  stating  that  it  was  open  for  sale 
by  private  contract. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  NORTH  LONDON 
CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL. 

The  North  London  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
situated  at  Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead,  is  about 
to  be  considerably  enlarged,  and  in  aid  of  the  cost 
a bazaar  was  held  in  the  grounds  last  week.  It 
appears  that  this  hospital  admits  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  more  than 
80  000  persons  have  received  its  benefits.  It  is 
stated  that  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
present  hospital  is  so  much  sought  after  that 
there  are  always  more  patients  waiting  on  the 
list  than  would  fill  the  present  building,  and  in 
consequence  an  enlargement  has  been  deter- 
mined upon,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  on  a site 
immediately  adjoining  the  existing  structure, 
and  within  the  grouuds,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
25,0001.  The  designs  for  the  new  building  have 
I been  prepared  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  architect, 
i The  intention  of  the  committee  is  to  first  build 
’ a block,  with  every  modern  appliance,  for  the 
1 accommodation  of  110  patients,  and  then  to 
further  enlarge  as  opportunity  may  offer.  Cer- 
tain of  the  wards  are  to  be  set  apart  for  patients 
I able  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  their  own 
I maintenance,  and  one  lady  has  contributed 
359  guineas  for  the  continued  support  of  one 
1 patient  in  a “ memorial”  bed,  in  remembrance  of 
her  late  father. 


ft.  distant  from  each  other,  with  one  in 
3Dtre,  13  ft.  high,  and  shaped  like  the 
• of  a ship.  He  refers  to  its  four  wings, 
resent  the  four  principal  winds  ; and  the 

in  the  avenue  8 ft.  wide,  nineteen  in 

ir,  this  author  deemed  to  represent  the 
>f  nineteen  years.  He  refers  to  another 
3 at  a quarter  of  a mile’s  distance  from 
me,  probably  dedicated  to  the  moon, 
sable  to  the  practice  of  Delos,  where  the 
is  of  Apollo  and  Delos  were  not  far 
3r.” 

H.  F.  Church  observed,  “ Archasological 
il,”  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  76,  that  “not  far  from 
nish  are  smaller  circles,  whioh  probably 
in  connexion  with  it.  They  present  no 
es  of  an  uncommon  character.”  It  is  to 
retted  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not  visit 
/miss  during  his  voyage  in  1814.  Crossing 
l]ape  Wrath  to  Skye,  his  ship  touched  at 
ill,  in  the  Bouth-east  part  of  Lewis,  and 
Salter  in  his  diary  has  described  the  church 
I he  visited,  with  its  monuments. 

/•noway  is  now  accessible  from  Skye  by 
sr.  See  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Scotland, 
50-1,  where  reference  is  made  to  cairns, 

ji,  and  forts  at  Carloway  and  elsewhere  in 

|.  That  at  Bragar,  of  unhewn  stone,  is 
/stories  high,  with  a double  wall,  bound  by 
i which  forms  a winding  staircase  round 
jiuilding.  In  the  Builder,  vol.  xxxiii., 
jar  1690,  I described  the  relic  at  New 
|;e  in  Ireland.  C.  C. 


THE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  IN  THE 
AUCTION  MART. 

jc  palatial  building  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct, 
ji  corner  of  the  Old  Bailey,  known  as  the 
•ial  Hotel,  and  recently  erected  at  a cost, 
.stated,  of  between  50,000£.  and  60,0001., 
offered  for  public  sale  last  week  at  the 
Ion  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield,  by 
ion  of  the  mortgagee,  and  from  the  ob- 
itions  made  by  Mr.  Bousfield,  the  auctioneer, 
iroducing  the  property,  there  appears  some 
;jn  for  believing  that  the  hotel  may  ulti- 
y be  converted  to  other  than  its  present 
>ses.  In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Bousfield 
4 that  the  hotel  contained  fifty-six  bed- 
13  ; and  that,  by  an  arrangement  which  had 
entered  into,  the  purchaser  would  have 
j-oht  of  taking  the  furniture  in  the  hotel  at 
lam  of  8,0001.,  which  was  not  half  the  amount 
i the  furniture  cost  only  a year  or  two  ago. 
dded  that  although  the  ground-rent  payable 
3 Crown, — 2,5001.  a year, — might  appear  to 
rge,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hotel 
'n  one  of  the  best  situations  in  the  metro- 
| being  almost  midway  between  the  City 
he  West  End,  and  there  was  every  reason 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION’S 
EXCURSION. 

Our  readers  may  have  already  learnt  that 
the  Architectural  Association  intend,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wells. 

Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  has  consented  to 
conduct  the  visits,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey  has 
promised  to  act  as  guide  at  the  cathedral.  The 
excursion  will  take  place  in  August,  commencing 
on  Monday,  the  11th,  and  ending  Saturday,  the 
16th. 

Here  is  the  sketch  programme  : — Monday, — 
The  Cathedral,  Bishop’s  Palace,  &c.,  Wells. 
Tuosday, — Crosscombe,  Shepton-Mallet,  Doult- 
ing,  West  Cranmore,  Nunney,  and  Mells. 
Wednesday,  — Priddy,  Cheddar,  Axbridge, 
Rodney-stoke,  Westbury,  and  Wookey.  Thurs- 
day, — Pylle,  Ditcheat,  Castle-Cary,  Wyke- 
Champflower,  Bruton,  Evercreech,  and  Dinder. 
Friday, — Pilton,  West  Pennard,  and  Glaston- 
bury ; and  Saturday, — St.  Cuthbert’s  Church, 
Wells  ; the  Deanery,  and  Vicar’s  Close. 


NEW  THEATRE,  GLASGOW. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  of  the  New 
Theatre,  Glasgow,  which  appeared  in  our  issue 
of  the  31st  of  May,  we  are  requested  to  stato 
that,  besides  the  theatre,  large  shops  and  ware- 
houses are  in  course  of  erection  for  the  Central 
Halls  Company  (Limited),  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  the  whole  of 
the  works  being  executed  under  his  superin- 
tendence. 

The  space  reserved  for  the  theatre  (about 
one-third)  was  at  first  designed  to  contain  large 
halls  and  committee-rooms,  but  when  the 
directors  of  the  company  resolved  to  have  a 
theatre,  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  having  had  expe- 
rience in  such  structures,  was  engaged  to  pre- 
pare designs,  and  to  be  the  consulting  architect 
for  this  portion  of  the  building. 


London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — The  members  of  this  society  were 
to  meet  on  Thursday,  July  3rd,  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  to  hear  the  follow- 
ing papers  : — “ On  the  Architectural  History 
of  the  Priory  Church,”  by  Mr.  Francis  T. 
Dollman  ; “ On  the  History  of  London  Bridge 
prior  to  the  Thirteenth  Century,”  by  Mr. 
Alfred  White,  F.S.A. ; and  “ The  Brandons  and 
their  Palace  in  Southwark,  and  on  ocher 
Notabilities  connected  therewith,”  by  Mr.  W. 
Rendle.  They  were  then  to  cross  London 
Bridge  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill, 
Billingsgate. 
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LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — Now  that  a committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  evidence  as  to  the  alterations  to 
be  made  in  London  Bridge,  for  the  furtherance 
of  traffic,  suggestions  will,  of  course,  abound. 
In  Ray’s  Proverbs  there  is  one  to  the  effect 
that  “ Wise  men  go  over  London  Bridge  and 
fools  go  under  it”;  yet  there  is  one  course  so 
very  Bimple  that  in  all  proposals  for  alteration 
it  is  probable  that  the  wise  men  who  go  over 
London  Bridge  will  not  hit  upon  it ; you  may, 
therefore,  think  it  worth  while  to  propose  it. 

The  overhanging  pathways  will  be  an  absolute 
disfigurement,  as  well  as  a most  unprofes- 
sional and  unarchitectural  expedient.  Rennie’3 
bridge  has  always  been  admired  and  talked  of  as 
if  it  were  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ; and 
certainly  it  ought  to  have  been,  for  it  cost 
nearly  two  millions  of  money.  Thornbury,  in  “Old 
and  New  London,”  unaccountably  puts  it  at 
500,0001.  only.  To  disfigure  it  would  be  a folly ; 
to  pull  it  down  and  build  another  would  be 
wasteful;  and  to  build  another  bridge  lower 
down,  say  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tower,  would 
disfigure  the  river,  which  would  be  worse  than 
to  disfigure  the  present  bridge,  and  would 
impede  the  traffic  and  injure  the  quay  accom- 
modation, already  much  impaired  by  the  Em- 
bankment. Old  London  Bridge  lasted  from  1176 
to  1831, — 655  years.  It  would  be  truly  absurd 
if  the  new  one  should  only  last  fifty  years. 
What,  then,  is  the  obvious  course  to  pursue  ? 

Manifestly,  it  is  best,  simplest,  and  easiest, 
as  well  as  cheapest,  to  double  the  width  of  the 
present  structure,  by  carrying  out  the  sterlings 
and  piers  to  the  eastward.  If  they  were  carried 
100  ft.  in  that  direction  it  would  bring  them 
exactly  to  the  site  of  the  western  side  of  the 
old  bridge,  and  so  increase  the  historical  identity. 
It  would  again  throw  open  to  view  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Magnus  and  the  Monument,  and 
would  form  such  a place,  or  piazza  if  you  like 
that  better,  at  the  confluence  of  Cannon-street, 
King  William-street,  Gracechurch-street,  and 
Eastcheap,  as  would  pretty  well  secure  it  on  the 
Middlesex  side  from  any  glut  of  traffic  for  the 
future. 

In  doing  this,  the  present  roadway  need  not 
be  stopped  for  a day.  The  new  piers  run  out, 
being  once  ready,  the  arches  could  be  thrown 
across  them,  and  the  stone  facings  and  balus- 
trade of  the  eastern  side  of  the  present  bridge 
could  be  again  used  to  face  the  eastern  side 
of  the  widened  bridge.  The  river  views  and 
the  beauty  of  the  bridge  would  remain  intact, 
and  the  land  approaches  would  be  simply  mag- 
nificent, really  as  grandiose  as  anything  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  C.  A.  Ward. 


THE  EMPTINESS  OF  PICTURE 
GALLERIES. 

“The  population  of  Great  Britain  consists  of 
some  thirty  millions,  mostly  fools ;”  so  wrote 
one  of  that  number,  and  in  all  probability  he 
spoke  the  truth,  for  England  is  a country  wrhich 
has  required  some  extraordinary  geniuses  to  save 
it  from  perdition.  How  then,  sir,  can  yon  rea- 
sonably expect  our  art-exhibitions  to  be  exhibi- 
tions of  intellect  ? Exhibitions,  art-exhibitions, 
are  merely  responses  to  the  thirty  millions  taste. 
Painters  do  not  paint  pictures  in  order  to  mar- 
tyrise themselves,  but  to  live.  If,  therefore, 
the  public  desire  evidences  of  the  paint-pot  and 
the  paint-brush  upon  canvas  rather  than  of 
mind,  your  complaint  of  the  emptiness  of  pic- 
ture exhibitions  will  have  again  and  again  te 
be  repeated.  It  is  the  press  and  the  public  who 
are  to  blame,  not  the  artists.  If  art-ignorance 
be  elevated  to  the  bench  and  hold  the  scales  of 
criticism,  what  can  you  expect  ? 

With  all  our  art-gibberish  and  art-appliances, 
we  are  not  one  whit  better  in  taste  than  in 
those  days  when  Canova,  being  solicited  to  make 
a statue  for  a wealthy  Englishman,  replied, 
“ Why  do  you  not  commission  your  great  com- 
patriot, Flaxman  ? You  English  see  with  your 
ears  instead  of  your  eyes.”  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  have  art-impostors  so  good 
a time  of  it  as  in  England.  A few  writers  have 
only  to  be  won  over  to  their  cause,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  nostrums  is  assured. 

Look  at  the  catalogues  through  the  year,  how 
inane  in  subject, — what  a narrow  verge  of 
selection!  And  if,  perchance,  one  does  happen 
to  light  upon  a subject  indicating  selection  by  a 
thinker,  you  may  be  tolerably  well  assured  that 
the  picture  was  not  on  the  line.  Think  over  the 
names  of  those  artists  who  have  exhibited,  really 
exhibited,  evidences  of  great  intellect,  and  then 
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inquire  what  encouragement  they  received,  what 
was  their  fate  ? No,  Bir,  your  art-critics  and 
your  public,  with  all  their  gabble  about  the 
history  of  art,  and  their  outcry  for  fresh  art- 
educational  appliances,  have  yet  to  learn  that  it 
is  the  evidence  of  intellectual  superiority  which 
has  endowed  the  greatest  works  with  immor- 
tality. It  is  the  degree  in  which  the  intellectual 
element  manifests  itself  in  works  of  art  which 
gives  them  rank  and  precedence.  Why,  Raffaelle 
and  Michelangelo  never  could  paint, — as  paint- 
ing is  understood  in  the  paint-pot  sense, — half 
so  well  as  dozens  of  young  “ brushera  ” in  the 
present  day,  whose  works  will  go  into  famous 
collections  and  never  be  heard  of  more  in  the 
tide  of  time,  except,  perhaps,  now  and  again  at 
Christie’s.  What  is  the  use  of  all  the  caw-me, 
caw-thee,  adulation  of  which  we  have  so  much  ? 
Is  art  life  worth  living  if  we  are  to  be  for  ever 
behind  the  past  in  achievement  ? 

Meter. 


COMPETITION:  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL, 
MATLOCK  BANK. 

Sir, — Many  of  your  readers  doubtless  joined 
in  this  competition,  and  will  like  to  know  more 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  were 
eighty-five  sets  of  designs  received,  and  the 
number  of  meetings  held  to  consider  them  was 
not  twenty,  nor  fifteen,  nor  ten,  nor  five,  nor 
even  two ! One  meeting  only,  held  in  an  after- 
noon, somewhat  lengthened  into  the  evening, 
wa3  all  the  time  given  to  the  difficult  task  of 
inspecting  and  understanding  the  merits  of 
eighty-five  sets  of  drawings,  with  an  unusually 
large  complement  of  perspectives,  sections,  &c. 
When  I say  that  the  accepted  architect  is  a son 
of  a member  of  the  committee,  there  will,  I think, 
appear  the  explanation.  It  looks  like  a sham 
competition,  and  the  competing  architects  would 
do  well  to  make  a charge  for  their  trouble,  for 
certainly  there  was  not  the  ghost  of  a chance 
.given  to  them.  Derbyshire  Peak. 


ARTISANS’  AND  LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS. 

Sir, — In  your  columns  of  last  week  a state- 
ment was  published  relative  to  the  cost  to  the 
ratepayers  of  putting  into  operation  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwell- 
ings Act,  and  from  the  facts  and  figures  given, 
it  would  appear  that  many  persons  are  under 
the  impression  that  unless  the  ground  set  apart 
for  industrial  dwellings  is  leased  or  sold  at  a 
snm  far  below  its  commercial  value,  such 
dwellings  cannot  be  erected  in  anything  like 
sufficient  numbers.  This  view  of  the  matter  is 
only  to  a certain  extent  correct.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  allotment  of  land  for  working- 
class  dwellings  in  our  main  thoroughfares  is  a 
gross  mistake,  as  the  land  in  such  situations  is 
required  for  commercial  purposes,  and  is  neces- 
sarily of  considerable  value.  Plots  in  other 
positions  would  be  more  suitable  for  many 
reasons,  and  they  could  be  obtained  at  one- 
fourth  the  value.  When  new  streets  are  formed, 
the  ground  might  be  taken  at  a greater  depth, 
and  the  houses  provided  before  the  main 
thoroughfares  are  arranged.  If  this  were  done 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  make  a 
better  investment  for  the  public,  even  if  the 
ground  in  the  rear  were  let  at  only  one-fifth  the 
amount  of  that  in  front.  But,  after  all,  the 
ground-rent  is  a mere  trifle,  as  the  following 
figures  will  prove.  Suppose  we  take  a plot  of 
land,  having  a frontage  of  100  ft.  and  a depth 
of  40  ft.  This  at  a ground-rent  of  6d.  per  foot 
would  be  100L  Now,  on  such  a plot  a building 
six  stories  high  could  be  erected,  having  twenty 
rooms  on  each  floor,  and  whether  the  Metro- 
politan Board  reduced  or  raised  the  ground-rent 
by  one-half,  viz.  50 1.,  the  difference  in  rent  on 
each  of  the  120  rooms  would  be  under  2d. 
per  week ; therefore  it  is  obvious  that  the 
ground-rent  is  not  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
leasing  of  the  land.  The  fact  is,  most  cf  our 
blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings  are  too  expensively 
built,  and  too  much  space  is  wasted  in  needless 
brick  walls,  passages,  staircases,  &c.  j hence  as 
a commercial  speculation,  they  can  only  with 
difficulty  be  made  to  pay  a fair  return  on  the 
capital  expended.  Then,  again,  the  homes 
that  have  been  provided  up  to  the  present 
time  are  not  such  as  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  working  classes,  particularly  as  to  bed 
accommodation ; and  the  rent  in  mo3t  cases  is 
far  too  high,  ranging  as  it  does  from  6s.  to 
I4s.  per  week,— prices  much  beyond  what  the 


ordinary  working-man  can  afford  to  pay.  I 
think  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  other  parties 
who  have  ground  to  let  for  artisans’  dwellings 
ought  to  be  in  possession  of  carefully-conceived 
plans,  showing  the  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
vided and  the  modes  of  construction.  I may 
state  that  this  subject  has  occupied  my  atten- 
tion for  the  last  twenty  years  ; and  having 
designed  and  erected  more  industrial  dwellings 
than  perhaps  any  other  builder  in  London,  I do 
not  speak  without  knowledge  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  result  of  my  experience  and  close 
observation  is,  that  with  well-arranged  plans, 
in  which  due  care  is  taken  to  economise  space 
and  material,  homes  can  be  provided  for  the 
working-classes  which  would  give  all  needful 
and  decent  accommodation,  and  realise  a far 
better  return  on  capital  than  can  be  obtaiued 
from  most  other  building  operations. 

Matthew  Allen. 


MORE  LONDON  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  London  School 
Board  has  resolved  itself  into  a committee  with 
a view  to  a reduction  of  the  outlay  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  schools,  the  Board  have  invited,  and 
have  just  received,  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
five  more  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  the  aggregate  minimum  cost  of 
which  will  not  be  less  than  about  47,000L,  that 
being  the  amount  of  the  united  lowest  tenders. 
The  different  schools  proposed  to  be  erected 
include  one  in  Cranbrook-road,  the  lowest  tender 
for  which  is  14,2431. ; another  in  Duncombe- 
road,  Upper  Holloway,  at  a cost  of  12,5161. ; 
also  one  in  Wenlock-road,  Hackney,  cost  9,4241. ; 
one  in  Tothill’s-road  cost  8,2711  ; and  another 
in  Glengall-road,  cost  1,9S91. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  WATERLOO  ROAD. 

The  Lambeth  Vestry  have  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Phcenix  Gas  Company 
for  the  retention  of  the  large  lamps,  giving  a 
more  brilliant  and  much  improved  light,  which 
the  company  erected  some  months  ago  in  Water- 
loo-road  for  experimental  purposes.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Vestry,  the  Lighting  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  lamps  in  question 
be  retained  to  the  following  extent : — Lamps  at 
forty  yards  apart,  and  on  alternate  sides  of  the 
way,  from  Waterloo  Bridge  to  the  junction  of 
Stamford-street  and  Y’ork-road  ; and  from  that 
point  to  the  railway  station  that  the  lamps  be  re- 
tained at  the  corners  of  Ann-street,  Agnes-street, 
Frances-street,  and  Cross-street ; also  three 
others  on  the  east  side,  between  Church-street 
and  Stamford-street  ,•  also,  two  under  the  rail- 
way bridge.  The  committee  considered  that 
these,  with  the  two  triple  Argand  lamps,  would 
be  sufficient  to  secure  a much  better  lighting 
of  the  road  than  before  the  Phoenix  Company 
made  their  experiments.  It  was  stated  that  the 
proposed  improved  lighting  of  the  road  would 
come  to  about  601.  a year  more.  Some  opposi- 
tion was  manifested  to  the  recommendation, 
Mr.  Fenton  stating  that  he  should  strenuously 
oppose  an  additional  expenditure  of  60J.  a year 
in  the  Waterloo-road,  to  the  prejudice  of  other 
streets  in  the  parish,  but  the  recommendation 
was  adopted. 


LINE  OF  FRONTAGE  UNDER 
METROPOLITAN  MANAGEMENT  ACT. 

Dk.  John  May  Andrews,  of  81,  Queen’s- 
crescent,  Haverstock-hill,  was  summoned  to  the 
Marylebone  Police-court  by  the  St.  Pancras 
Vestry  for  erecting  beyond  the  general  line  of 
buildings  in  St.  John’s-gardeDS,  Queen’s-crescent, 
without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  a certain  erection, 
contrary  to  the  statute. 

Mr.  Ricketts  prosecuted  for  the  Vestry,  and 
Mr.  Louis  Lewis  defended. 

A building  originally  stood  on  the  spot, 
but  the  defendant  increased  it  to  such  a size 
that  an  inhabitant  complained,  and  the  Vestry 
warned  the  defendant  that  he  must  apply  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  for  permission  to  erect 
the  building.  This  he  did,  and  the  application 
was  refused,  the  building  being  beyond  the  line 
of  frontage.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
the  defendant  completed  the  building. 

The  defence  was  that  the  building  did  not  go 
beyond  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  that  it  was 
not  in  St.  John’s-gardens,  but  in  an  approach- 
road  to  it. 


Mr.  De  Rntzen  (the  magistrate),  who 
visited  the  spot,  held  that  the  defendant  : 
built  beyond  the  line  of  frontage  without)- 
sent,  and  that  he  must  pull  the  building  dql .. 

On  the  application  cf  Mr.  Lewis  the  sunir.  i 
was  formally  adjourned  for  a mouth  forth:  Y 
consider  whether  he  would  take  a case. 


WHAT  IS  A STREET? 


On  Saturday  last  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  . 
sion  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (in  Ba 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Jt 
Lush,  came  on  the  arguments  in  a “ case’’ e.t 
by  Mr.  Woolrych,  the  magistrate  at  Vi 
minster  Police  Court,  upon  the  applicatii 
the  Vestry  of  Chelsea,  who  had  been  diasatid 
with  the  decision  of  the  6aid  magistrate 
summons  heard  and  determined  by  him  in 
1878.  It  was  a summons  taken  out  by  CM/ 
Lahee,  the  Vestry-clerk  of  St.  Luke’s,  Chi 
against  one  Stoddart,  a j ob- master,  &c.,  oy- 
Pavilion-road,  Sloane-street,  Chelsea,  for  cai 
certain  carriages  to  stand  on  the  public  can 
way  in  that  road,  and  not  removing  theme: 
called  upon  by  the  foreman  of  the  roads  o’ 
Vestry.  The  summons  was  issued  under  the  . 
section  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage  v. 
Amendment  Act,  1862,  which  extends  son 
the  powers  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s V 
commonly  called  the  Paving  Acts  (Local),  ut 
The  contention  before  the  magistrate/ 
whether  this  was  a “ street  ” within  the  me 
of  the  18  & 19  Vic.,  cap.  20,  and  if  so  wt 
any  dedication  to  the  parish  and  public  : if 
fered  with  or  qualified  the  right  of  thedefeio 
to  place  carriages  on  the  carriage-way.  I 
put  forward  in  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  M 
that  they  had  paved  a greater  portion  i:Y 
road,  and  that  when  the  traffic  in  SI  i 
street  was  diverted  for  repairs,  &o.,  Pav  , 
I’oad  was  used  for  traffic.  Ou  the/ 
of  the  defendant,  however,  it  was  shown 
the  place  had  been  used  as  a “inew8”(f 
time  immemorial,  and  that  the  owners  ck 
stables  had  the  right  of  opening  and  ke 
open  the  stable  or  coachhouse  doors,  M 
opened  outwards  to  the  extent  of  about  ;|» 
that  there  were  dung-pits  above  the  gr  i 
3 ft.  or  4 ft.  high  and  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  an 
sunken  pits  with  flaps ; and  that  when  pna 
the  road  had  been  taken  up  and  repaved  tu 
parish,  some  of  the  stable-owners  object  i 
this  action  of  the  Vestry ; that  only  part  t». 
paving  alleged  to  have  been  put  down  V* 
Vestry  had  been  so  done,  the  rest  being  the  i. 
of  the  occupiers ; that  for  over  twenty  i(J 
they  had  exercised  the  right  of  placing 
carriages  there,  and  washing  them,  and  tij 
few  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Arnold  had  del 
against  the  Vestry  on  a similar  summoni. 
that  the  same  state  of  things  existed  thlfd 
now.  (Mr.  Pemberton,  solicitor  to  the  Ve-i 
No ; we  have  paved  it  since.)  Mr.  WocH 
having  viewed  the  locus  in  quo,  as  ha< 
Arnold,  gave  judgment  against  the  Vest 
the  same  grounds  as  that  magistrate,  but, 
application  of  the  Vestry,  granted  a “case:, 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division ; the  delay  in  t 
it  up  is  net  explained. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  Q.C.  (instructed  by  Messrs.; 
Pemberton,  solicitors  to  the  Vestry  of  Che; 
was  for  the  appellant;  and  Mr.  Herschell.i 
with  whom  was  Mr.  Safford  (iastructei. 
Messrs.  Doveton,  Smyth,  & Bristow)>  fo1 
respondent. 

The  case  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  C 
after  reciting  the  sections  of  57th  Geo.  Ill- 
Paving  Acts,  Local),  proceeded  to  comme:; 
the  73rd  section  of  the  Metropolis  Manager 
Amendment  Act,  1862  (25  & 26  Vic.,  capy 
which  suppressed  certain  nuisances  ex:, 
under  the  Act  of  Geo.  III.,  and  section  65  i * 
old  Act  was  that  under  which  the  Vestry 
ceeded.  Having  recited  the  section  (whi 
well  known  to  be  very  long)  the  “ case  / 
ceeds : — 


“ Section  93  of  the  Metropo’is  Local  Management 
18  & 19  Vic.,  cap.  120,  confers  upon  the  A estry  the  y 
and  duties  of  surveyors  of  highways ; by  section 
the  same  Acta  ‘street’  is  deiined;  and  by  section’, 
the  Amended  Act  (25  & 23  Vic.,  cap  1('2)  the, 

‘ street’  is  intended  to  apply  to  and  include  any  ;> 
any  part  thereof.  Pavilion-road  was  formerly  kna 
the  New-road,  and  runs  from  north  to  south,  para 
aud  in  the  rear  of  the  west  side  °!' S,loa°e'3,to^e,>  I < 
1,000  vards  in  length,  and  average  width  aooutJu 
aud  has  been  used  for  many  years  principally  as  a <i 
a public  thoroughfare,  and  partially  paved  dj  P 
on  the  west  side  is  a flagged  footway  for  F"3C=h'  , 
and  the  houses  on  that  side  are  of  the  ordinary  chah 
There  is  a channel  or  gutter  in  the  middle  of  tho  ro. 
the  east  side  there  is  no  flagged  foot" a)  for  P 
except  opposite  a few  houses  at  the  nor  ■ 

roadway  is  paTed  right  up  to  the  buildings. 
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ter  part  of  the  frontage  on  the  oast  side  stables  or 
■uses  abut  ou  to  the  street,  the  gates  opening  out- 
Into  Pavilion-road  about  C ft.,  and  the  occupiers 
n time  immemorial,  claimed  the  right,  to  open  and 
i the  said  gates.  Some  of  the  stables  have  raised 

0 nnd  others  sunken  ones.  Some  of  these  pits  had 
existence  long  before  the  Vestry  was  formed,  some 

1 formed  with  the  sanction  ot  the  Vestry.” 

ing  recited  at  length  the  evidence  given 
guments  adduced  before  him,  Mr.  Wool- 
roceeded  in  the  “ case”  to  say  : — 

•*  of  opioion  that  the  place  where  the  carriage 
is  a portion  of  a street  within  the  13  &,  19  Vic.  and 
Vie.  (already  mentioned) ; but  I was  of  opinion 
original  dedication  of  the  street  in  front  of  those 
i was  for  purposes  connected  with  stabling  and  the 
of  job-masters.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of 
ry  that  there  was  no  sutlieient  evidence  that  the 
dedication  to  the  public  was  so  qualified;  and, 
that  even  if  the  occupier  of  the  respondent's 
. had  originally  the  right  which  was  claimed,  it  did 
ent  the, Vestry  from  exercising,  with  regard  to  that 
cf  the  street,  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  25  & 23 
>.  102,  sec.  73,  anciby  the  Paving  Acts, 
issed  the  complaint  on  the  grounds  : — 
it  there  was  no  evidence  on  which  I could  properly 

■ the  original  dedication  of  the  road  to  the  public 
ect  to  the  right  claimed  by  the  respondent. 

it  if  the  original  dedication  was  so  qualified,  the 
lbsequently  given  to  the  Vestry  by  57  Geo.  3 and 
7ic.,  were  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  right  of 
piers  of  respondent’s  premises, 
lestions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  therefore, 

tether  there  was  evidence  upon  which  I could 

■ decide  that  the  Pavilion-road  was  dedicated  to 
ie,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  occupier  of  the  re- 
t's  premises  to  place  carriages  upon  the  portion  of 
■t  iu  front  of  those  premises,  aud  to  allow  them  to 
here. 

lether,  even  if  the  original  dedication  of  the  street 
ified  by  such  a right  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers 
^spondent’s  premises,  as  is  mentioned  above,  the 
»n  exercise  the  powers  given  them  by  the  Paving 
Metropolis  Local  Amended  Act,  with  regard  to 
on  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  said  premises,  so 
■tail  that  right  in  cases  where,  in  their  judgment, 
ienee  was  caused  to  passengers  by  the  exercise  of 

Benjamin,  in  a lengthy  address,  con- 
that  this  being  a public  street  the  owners 
houses  could  have  no  Buch  right  as  that 
1 by  them  as  against  the  rights  of  the 
He  cited  many  authorities  in  support 
view,  among  others  the  statute  known 
Hans  Town  Act,  which  referred  to 
•street  and  “other  streets  being  formed,” 
i contended  that  the  Pavilion-road  was 
those  streets  then  in  course  of  formation, 
more  right  could  be  claimed  to  do  this 
thing  there  than  in  Sloane-street  itself. 
Herschell,  on  the  other  hand,  was  follow- 
» line  of  argument  taken  at  the  police- 
when 

Lord  Chief  Justice  stopped  him,  aud  said 
)urt  was  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
snt  must  be  for  the  respondent  (Mr. 
tj.rt).  Following  the  principle  laid  down 
|.  Woolrych,  he  was  of  opinion  that  this 
<“  street,”  but  dedicated  osly  in  part  to 
t blic.  The  dedication  to  the  public  was 
onditional,  aud  subject  to  rights,  privi- 
I aud  immunities,  enjoyed  for  a great 
J r of  years  by  those  who  had  used  the  place 
leans  to  put  out  their  carriages  to  wash 
* or  keep  them  out  for  necessary  purposes  : 
^oceeding  seemed  a somewhat  vexatious 
i the  part  of  the  Vestry,  and  if  allowed  to 
Si  good,  there  would  not  be  a mews  left  in 
Metropolis,  nor  could  they  be  used  for 
igitimate  purpose  for  which  they  were 
i ad. 

Justice  Lush  concurred, 
eal  dismissed  with  costs. 


BUILDING  ACT  PROVISIONS. 

IRGETING  FLUES. — JENNINGS  V.  DUNCAN. 

> was  a case,  in  the  Exchequer  Division, 
1 on  appeal,  by  Mr.  Cooke,  one  of  the 
Uolitan  magistrates,  who  declined  to  order 
bspondent  to  “ render  ” or  “ parget  ” the 
V a chimuey  in  the  new  Mission  Hall,  York- 
South-street,  Marylebone.  The  appellant, 
a district  surveyor,  contends  that,  not 
Must  the  inside  of  the  flue  be  lined  with 
fpof  piping,  or  “ rendered,”  but  also  that  the 
ipr  surface  towards  the  room  must  be 
eted,”  under  the  Metropolitan  Buildiugs 
jlS  and  19  Vic.,  cap.  122,  sec.  20,  sub-sec.  4, 
Miut  turning  on  the  words  “inside  and 
»r  outside.” 

ilastermau  (for  the  appellant)  submitted  that  this 
• ' to  Proteet  the  metropo.'is  from  fire,  and 

, ‘f  tlle  flames  could  come  there  ought  to  be  a layer 
i ParSeting,”  which  is  a composition  of  cow-duug 
rur.  1 he  magistrate  seemed  to  think  that  it  was 
, 11  precaution  was  taken  not  to  set  a neighbour's 
; ,V\roV,llt  ,t  a person  was  at  liberty  to  set  fire  to 
J it  he  liked. 

,'rispe  (for  the  respondent)  urged  that  Lii  client  had 


sufficiently  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
was  not  compelled  to  place  this  unsightly  plaster  iu  zigzags 
up  the  line  of  the  flue,  destroying  what  was  already  finished 
with  ornamental  bricks. 

The  Lord  Chief  Barou  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  respondent  had  done  all  the  Act  required  him  to  do  by 
lining  the  inside  of  the  flue  with  “ pargeting.”  He  should, 
therefore,  not  be  called  on  to  do  anything  more.  The  Act 
only  spoke  of  “back  or  outside,”  not  “backs  or  outer 
sides.” 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He 
would  add  that  this  demand  seemed  made  through  a desire 
to  keep  on  foot  the  provisions  of  repealed  statutes,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  afford  greater  security  against  fire. 
Some  violence  was  therefore  sought  to  be  done  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  earlier  Acts,  14  George  III.  and 
7 and  8 Vic.,  cap.  84,  had  imposed  more  stringent  obliga- 
tions on  the  builders  of  houses  in  the  matter  of  “ par- 
geting” ; but  this  Act  seemed  a good  deal  narrower,  und 
these  ob'igations  were  diminished.  Whether  this  was  wise 
or  not  was  quite  another  question.  Appeal  dismissed  with 
costs. 


Perfectly  astounding ! The  Act  says,  “ The 
inside  of  every  Floe  and  the  Back  or  Outside, 
unless  forming  Part  of  the  Outer  Face  of  an 
External  Wall,  must  be  rendered,  pargeted,  or 
lined  with  Fireproof  Piping”  ; that  is,  the  out- 
side of  a flue,  when  it  is  in  an  apartment  or  in 
two  apartments,  for  the  matter  of  that,  is  to  be 
pargeted,  as  well  as  the  inside;  but  where  the 
outside  of  a flue  forms  part  of  the  outer  face  of 
an  external  wall,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  need 
not  be  pargeted.  How  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
can  justify  his  assertion  that  the  respondent  had 
done  all  the  Act  required  of  him  by  pargeting 
the  inside  of  the  flue,  when  the  Act  distinctly 
says  that  he  must  parget  the  outside  also,  unless 
it  is  next  the  external  air,  we  cannot  conceive. 
A flue  has  but  one  outside,  although  in  some 
cases,  as,  for  example,  where  a square  flue  is 
built  up  singly  in  the  midst  of  an  apartment,  it 
may  have  four  outer  faces,  and  that  outside  is  to 
be  pargeted,  says  the  Act,  excepting  any  part 
of  it  which  is  so  placed  as  to  form  part  of  the 
outer  face  of  an  external  wall, — a very  necessary 
requirement,  and  perfectly  understandable  as 
expressed,  except  under  the  guidance  of  judges 
and  magistrates  who  know  nothing  about 
building. 


ACTION  AS  TO  BUILDERS’  QUANTITIES, 

A case  was  tried  at  the  Stourbridge  County 
Court,  before  Mr.  Rapert  Kettle  and  a jury,  in 
which  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  D.  Hawkins,  a quantity 
surveyor,  sued  Mr.  C.  A.  Horton,  contractor, 
of  Brierley-hill,  for  281.,  for  “ taking  out  quanti- 
ties.” The  action  has  already  been  tried  by  his 
Honour,  and  a decision  given  in  plaintiff’s 
favour,  and  a trial  before  a jury  was  then 
applied  for  by  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Stokes  (Dudley)  appeared  for  plaintiff,  Mr.  Hugo 
Young  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Smith  (instructed  by  Messrs. 
Ilomfray  and  Holberton)  for  the  defendant,  and  Mr. 
Collis  watched  the  case  ou  behalf  Mr.  Smalman  Smith, 
architect.  The  case  excited  great  interest  iu  the  building 
trade,  aud  it  occupied  the  Court  several  hours. 

Mr.  Stokes,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  plaintiff  was  a 
quantity  surveyor  at  Cheltenham,  and  he  took  out  quanti- 
ties for  some  work  which  defendant  did  for  Mr.  F.  Evers, 
Mr.  Smalman  Smith  being  the  architect.  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  quantity  surveyor  to  be  paid  by  the  suc- 
cessful contractor,  and  in  this  case  defendant  was  quite 
willing  to  pay  the  money,  but  Mr.  Smalmau  Smith  claimed 
half.  That  lie  could  make  the  subject  of  another  action, 
but  his  client,  he  contended,  was  entitled  to  the  money 
from  the  present  defendant. 

From  the  evidence  in  the  case  it  appeared  the  plaintiff 
was  engaged  by  the  School  Board  and  Burial  Board  at 
Stourbridge  as  clerk  of  the  works  for  them,  and  he  was 
allowed  by  them  to  do  other  work.  Mr.  Smalman  Smith 
was  the  architect  in  both  these  cases.  Plaintiff  stated  that 
he  took  out  the  builder’s  quantities  in  tho  case  immediately 
before  the  Court,  and  iu  other  cases,  on  his  own  account, 
nnd  ho  claimed  the  usual  commission  of  two  per  cent.  Mr. 
Smalman  Smith,  on_  the  other  hand,  said  that  he  ar- 
ranged with  plaiutilT  to  take  out  quantities  for  himself, 
and  that  ho  agreed  to  give  him  one  per  cent,  for 
doing  so,  and  that  plaintiff  was,  so  far  as  this  work 
went,  iu  the  position  of  a clerk  to  him.  There  was  the 
strongest  possible  conflict  of  evidence  between  the 
plaint  ill'  and  Mr.  Sma'man  Smith  on  the  point.  One  of 
the  questions  on  which  stress  was  laid  as  against  the 
plaintiff's  claim  was  that  he  had  not  endorsed  the  quanti- 
ties he  took  out  iu  the  case  before  the  Court.  It  wus  stated 
that  where  a quantity  surveyor  took  out  quantities  ou  his 
own  account,  ho  endorsed  them,  and  made  himself  per- 
sonally responsible  for  them  ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  there  was  no  quantity  surveyor’s  name  on  the  quantities, 
the  architect  mentioned  would  be  responsible.  Plaintiff  ’s 
name  was  not  on  the  quantities  in  this  caBe,  but  he  said 
that  he  was  well  known  as  the  quantity  surveyor,  and  that 
he  went  into  the  quantities  with  defendant,  and  induced 
him  to  reduce  his  first  tender  50 1.  He  a'so  said  his  name 
whs  originally  on  the  quantities  in  other  cases  in  which  he 
got  out  the  quantities  for  work  where  Mr.  Smith  was  con- 
cerned as  architect. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  severely  cross-examined  plain- 
tiff as  to  his  name  being  originally  ou  the  quantities  when 
sent  out ; aud  a letter  was  put  into  his  hands  in  his  own 
handwriting,  iu  which  he  asked  a builder  to  giro  him  what 
Mr.  Hugo  Young  called  a false  document  to  support  his 
case.  Mr.  Young  made  some  exceedingly  severe  criticisms 
on  plaintiff's  conduct  and  motives,  and  Mr.  Stokes  replied, 
after  which  his  Honour  summed  up  in  plaintiff’s  favour. 

The  jury  could  not  agree  upon  their  verdict,  and  they 
asked  if  the  verdict  of  the  majority  could  be  accepted? 

Mr.  Stokes  said  he  was  willing,  but  defendant's  counsel 


Smilhl'/1  l83*1’ il  b,ein8:  nfter  nine  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  S- 

vrA=ntenl)XIO”e  th“  h'  ’™,1J  th» 

The  jury  were  then  summoned  into  the  court  a-min  and 

ro7lhr.epl.]ntiff“i£ir  em  f"  one 

-P  ■ 1 There,w“  some  surprise  atthisannounce- 
tTe  contrary.2  suPP03ed  that  the  views  of  the  jury  were  just 

RIGHT  TO  LEYY  FOR  “SQUARE  RATE.” 

An  action  of  replevin  of  a peculiar  cha- 
racter,  arising  out  of  a dispute  between  a land- 
lord and  bis  tenants,  came  before  the  Judge  of 
the  Lambeth  County  Court  last  week,  in  which 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Brunswick-square,  Camberwell. 
Sn6d  Richard  May>  of  Dulwich,  for  an 
illegal  distraint,  arising  out  of  the  following 
circumstances.  The  piece  of  laud  known  as 
Brunswick-square  is  some  acres  in  extent,  and 
has  for  some  years  past  been  laid  out  as  an 
ornamental  garden,  of  which  the  tenants  of  the 
houses  surrounding  have  the  use  by  the  pay- 
ment of  two  guineas  per  annum.  Until  the 
spring  of  last  year  the  garden  was  maintained 
in  a neat  condition  by  the  landlord,  who  paid  a 
gardener  for  the  purpose.  Last  spring  the 
ground-rents  were  sold,  the  defendant,  Mr.  Mar 
being  the  purchaser.  Immediately  after  the 
purchase  he  discharged  the  gardener,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  taken  no  steps  whatever  to 
maiutain  the  garden,  the  consequence  beirn* 
that  the  grass  is  rank  and  overgrown,  the  paths 
unrolled  aud  full  of  weeds,  and  the  place  is  now 
altogether  a wilderness  rather  than  a garden. 
Under  these  circumstances  several  of  the 
tenants  have  objected  to  pay  the  rate,  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant  has  not  carried  out 
his  part  of  the  contract  by  maintaining  the 
land  as  a garden.  To  enforce  his  claim,  the 
defendant  levied  upon  the  plaintiff’s  furniture, 
and  the  present  action  was  brought  to  show 
that  he  had  no  legal  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Baggallay,  barrister,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Harmsworthfor  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Baggallay,  in  arguing  upon  the  illegality  of 
the  distraint,  said  there  was  no  dispute  as  to 
the  defendant  being  the  landlord,  nor  that 
the  money  was  owing,  but  so  far  a3  the  de- 
fendant was  concerned  it  was  owing  only 
under  certain  circumstances.  Counsel  sub- 
mitted the  lease  in  which  the  agreement  as 
to  the  payment  of  the  garden  fee  was  set 
out.  He  contended  that,  although  the  fee  wa3 
mentioned  in  the  lease  as  rent,  it  was  prac- 
tically a separate  payment  for,  and  similar  to, 
an  annual  sum  being  paid  for  a right  of  way,  or 
for  the  privilege  of  hanging  clothes  to  dry.  He 
also  urged  that,  assuming  his  Honour  to  hold 
that  this  fee  was  rent,  the  two  demises  were 
separate  and  distinct,  and  that  a levy  could  not 
be  made  upon  one  demise  for  non-payment  of 
the  second.  The  reason  why  the  fee  had  not 
been  paid  was  that  the  garden  had  not  been 
kept  up.  If  a distraint  was  to  be  made  it 
should  have  been  made  upon  anything  that  was 
on  the  ground.  The  complaint  was  that  the 
ground  had  not  been  kept  in  an  ornamental 
way,  and  the  tenants  naturally  objected  to  pay 
their  two  guineas. 

The  Judge  said  that  was  no  reason  why  the 
money  should  not  be  paid.  The  tenants  might 
as  well  refuse  to  pay  rent  because  the  landlord 
did  not  keep  his  house  in  repair.  He  must  hold 
that  this  money  was  rent. 

Mr.  Baggalay  said  that  even  assuming  that  it 
was  rent,  his  pomt  was  that  as  there  were  two 
separate  demises  the]  distraint  for  the  garden 
could  not  be  levied  on  the  house. 

The  Judge  said  that,  in  his  view,  the  rent 
was  upon  the  house,  and  the  money  paid  for  the 
garden  a part  of  that  rent. 

Mr.  Harmsworth  said  that  was  so,  as  there 
was  no  option  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  the  house  with  the  garden 
rate. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 


Brown’s  Accessible  Syphon  Trap  is 

made  of  glazed  stoneware,  and  has  a loose  lid 
or  cover  of  the  same  material  forming  the  upper 
portion  of  the  trap,  this  fits  into  a socket  with 
an  inner  flange,  and  should  be  luted  round  with 
tempered  clay  when  in  position.  If  the  loose  cover 
is  removed,  access  is  at  once  obtained  to  the  trap 
and  also  to  the  outlet.  It  has  a flat  “ sole,”  which 
affords  easy  means  for  fixing  to  ensure  the  proper 
water  seal ; and  some  are  made  with  a slanting 
junction  to  receive  the  inlet  pipe  from  the  house 
drain.  An  upright  junction  is  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation.  It  may  be  usefully 
adopted. 
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the  institution  of  surveyors. 

M.  Lefevre  de  Suer,  president  of  the  Sooiete 
des  Geombtres  of  France,  and  of  the  Provisional 
International  Committee  of  Surveyors,  was 
entertained  at  dinner  on  the  23rd  nit.  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors  in  the  hall  of  the  Institution,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster. 


The  President 


(Mr.  W.  Sturge)  was  supported  by  the  Hou. 

-r  TT  TT  1 i.Ln  1-1  H A fi-HT’O  TVll*  Q, 


j.  K.  Howard,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Gore,  Mr. 
Ridley,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Voelcker,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bourne,  and  other  visitors,  and  by  a large  repre- 
sentation of  the  council. 

M.  Lefevre,  whose  health  was  proposed  by  the 
President  in  very  complimentary  terms,  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  his  professional  brethren  in 
England,  and  in  renewing  an  acquaintance 
formed  under  such  agreeable  circumstances 
■with  the  members  of  the  English  delegation 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Surveyors  held 
in  Paris  in  last  July.  He  concluded  by  inviting 
the  English  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Paris  on 
the  21st  of  July  next,  when  it  is  intended  to 
formally  constitute  the  permanent  International 
Committee.  


T FI K ORIGIN  OF  GAS. 

Oxb  of  those  remarkable  errors  which  do  occasionally 
happen,  even  under  the  best  regulations,  has  occurred  in 
the  print  of  mv  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Buihler  of  the 
21st  ult.  I shall  therefore  feel  obliged  by  your  nllowiug  me 
to  correct  the  same,  and  in  doiug  so  simply  to  observe  that 
the  mine  was  not  under  Scarborough  Spa,  and  that  Wittie’s 
notice  is  theirs*  notice  yet  found  of  the  discovery  of  the 
origin  of  gas.*  , , . 

Sherlev’s  description  appeared,  as  I nave  stated,  in 


contrivances  which  are  here  for  the  first  time 
applied.  It  will  serve,  however,  as  an  instance 
of  the  dolicacy  of  the  whole  apparatus  when  we 
mention  that  the  person  carrying  out  the  weigh- 
ings must  manipulate  the  scales  at  a distance  of 
6 ft.,  as  at  a shorter  range  the  heat  emitted 
from  the  human  body  would  affect  the  instru- 
ment. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Hounslow. — Memorial  stones  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  were  laid  on  the  26th  ult.,  with 
accommodation  for  615.  Mr.  James  Weir  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Hiscock,  of  Hounslow, 
the  builder. 

Barnet. — The  memorial- stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  on  the  30th  ult.,  with 
sitting  accommodation  for  1,00  L Mr.  James 
Weir  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers, 
are  the  builders. 


IlooliS. 


value  of  good  portraits  from  every  point  of  in 
without  it  being  necessary  to  disparage  an!  ’ 
and  perhaps  still  more  important  branch  oil 
art.  And  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  :i 
omitted  th9  reduced  reproductions,  by  1> 
photographic  process,  of  mezzotints  which  > 
the  frontispieces  to  the  two  volumes:  i-e 
process  of  reduction  the  texture  and  qnal)r> 
the  original  are  almost  entirely  lost  throng  i 
blending  of  the  shading  on  the  reduced  r *| 
and  tha  reproductions  are  by  no  means  c.k 
lated  to  recommend  or  to  illustrate  fairki  I 
qualities  of  the  mezzotint  manner  of  engrau  ■ 
But  for  the  practical  objects  for  which  the 
has  been  produced  it  will  be  most  useful  t . 
section  of  mankind  who  collect  engravfci, 
large  and,  we  fancy,  increasing  section. 
idea  of  the  extent  of  matter  contained  iri| 
book  may  be  formed  when  we  mention  tb, 
consists  of  two  large  volumes,  numberinL 
;ether  nearly  1,000  pages.  It  is  plainly  am 
viceably  bound,  is  printed  with  good  marginu. 
beautiful  type,  and  is  altogether  an  impeii. 
addition  to  a reference  library. 


British  Mezzotinto  Portraits  : being  a Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  these  Engravings  from  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Art  to  the  Early  Part  of  the 
Present  Century  ; accompanied  by  Biographical 
Notes,  Sfc.  By  John  Cilylloner  Smith,  B.A., 
M.R.I.A.  London : Henry  Sotheran  & Co., 
and  J.  Noseda.  1878. 

This  is  not  a book  for  reading,  but  a book  for 
collectors,  and  a very  valuable  one,  which  must 
have  involved  great  labour  as  well  as  long 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  It  consists  of 
a list  of  known  portrait  works  by  English 


No.  26  of  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions,"  dated  June  3,  j mezzotint  engravers,  giving  a brief  description 
1667.  "Wittie’s  description  of  “ Scarborough  Spaw”  was  j.j1Q  plate  the  name  of  the  Subject,  and  suffi- 
f"'Tm“lb*|oient  details  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
After  describing  certain  springs,  our  author  says figure,  and  the  accessories  and  lettering,  to 
“ To  these  He  addo  the  mention  of  one  more,  as  rare  ren(3er  identification  easy,  information  as  to  the 

! number  of  states  (if  more  than  one)  in  which 
whereof  I have  most  certain  information  from  several  ■ the  plate  IS  to  be  met  with,  and  a briet  State- 
persons  of  quality  and  undoubted  integrity,  some  of  whom  ment  as  to  the  date  of  birth  and  death,  and 
&£  Srwhem  it  ' one  or  two  other  particulars  iu  regard  to  the 

fire  and  flames  very  fiercely,  so  ns  it  will  sooner  boyl  a Subject  of  the  portrait,  lu  cases  wfieiO  a Copy 
piece  of  meat  being  hung  over  it  in  a pot  of  water,  than  0f  the  plate  is  known  to  be  either  in  the  British 
oar  ordinary  fire  can;  and  which  is  rare  also,  my  friend  M eam  or  in  the  Sutherland  collection,  a note 
assures  me,  that  when  it  had  been  so  flammg  a good  while,  _ . , . , - „ 

he  put  his  hand  into  the  water  under  the  flame,  and  lie  to  that  effect  is  added  for  the  benefit  of  readers 
dd  not  discern  the  water  to  be  heated  at  all : and  it  will  who  may  wish  to  inspect  the  plate.  In  the  case 


continue  so  to  flame  till  it  be  blown  out,  which  is  easily 
done,  even  by  the  waft  of  an  hat.  This  is  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  a sulphurous  vapour  that  breathes  out  there 
from  a mine  of  c-annel  coal  (as  they  call  it)  which  is  under- 
neath ; and  was  first  discovered  by  a boy  who,  in  the  mine 
below,  did  let  a candle  fall  into  water,  where  the  like 
bubbling  was  that  took  fire.” 

The  wholo  sentence,  as  printed  by  Wittie,  but  which  the 
printer  appears  to  have  curtailed,  and  thereby  altered  the 
sense,  is,  I think,  sufficiently  interesting"  for  you  to 
preserve.  T.  C.  Noblb. 


A STANDARD  SCALE. 

A masterpiece  of  mechanical  Bkill,  whicb 
refleots  great  credit  upon  the  designer  and 
maker,  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  the 
standard  pair  of  scales  for  the  Bureau  Inter- 
national pour  les  Poids  et  Mesures  at  Paris,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  intended  to  compare  all 
normal  kilogrammes  of  all  countries  with  the 
original  kilogramme  in  the  possession  of  the 
above-mentioned  Bureau  International,  and  to 
determine  any  possible  deviations.  The  de- 
mands made  on  such  an  instrument  must,  on  the 
face  of  it,  be  of  a very  exacting  nature,  and  its 
production  was  necessarily  much  delayed  in 
consequence  of  no  member  of  the  commission 
being  in  a position  to  propose  a maker  fit  for 
such  a delicate  piece  of  workmanship,  especially 
as  the  problem  had  to  be  solved,  first  of  all,  how 
to  execute  practical  weighings  in  a vacuum. 
Herr  Paul  Bunge,  of  Hamburg,  has  succeeded  in 
constructing  such  a piece  of  mechanism,  and 
after  he  had  made  a scale  of  smaller  proportions 
for  the  Normal-Eichungs  Commission  at  Berlin, 
which  works  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
commission,  the  Bureau  International  resolved 
to  invite  the  Hamburg  maker  to  produce  a 
larger  one  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau,  and  to 
charge  Dr.  Forster,  of  Berlin,  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  Herr  Bunge.  The  latter  has 
executed  the  delicate  instrument  in  the  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time  of  eight  months, 
and  practical  men,  besides  laymen,  are  said  to 
admire  a work  of  art  which  is  unique  among 
productions  of  mechanical  pkill.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  the  ingenious  mechanical 


YARIORUM. 


One  folio,  an  intermediate  one,  of  the  writer's  first 
letter,  appears  to  have  miscarried,  and  the  two  which 
reached  us  making  sense,  the  omission  was  not  observed. 


of  portraits  of  personages  of  special  interest 
something  approaching  to  a brief  biography  is 
given  ; and  a rather  longer  biographical  sketch 
of  each  of  the  engravers  included  in  the  book 
precedes  the  catalogue  of  their  works. 

The  works  are  grouped  under  engravers’ 
names,  which  follow  alphabetically.  The  ques- 
tion of  this  arrangement  according  to  subject 
is  one  of  some  importance,  pretty  fully  discussed 
in  tbe  author’s  preface.  Editors  of  similar  col- 
lections or  catalogues  have  in  a good  many 
cases  grouped  the  works  according  to  their 
subject,  placing  in  collocation  all  the  portraits 
of  one  particular  person.  This,  in  the  case  of 
some  subjects,  results  of  course  in  placing 
together  works  by  different  hands  and  in  very 
different  styles.  We  entirely  concur  with  the 
author  iu  thinking  that  the  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  authorship  is  by  far  the  best ; the 
real  interest  to  the  collector  or  connoisseur  is 
really  more  in  the  execution  of  the  engraving 
than  in  the  history  of  its  subject ; and  the  study 
of  one  engraver’s  works  consecutively,  as  he 
says,  educates  the  eye  as  to  style  and  touch 
more  than  any  other  arrangement,  and  is  just  as 
convenient,  or  more  so  perhaps,  for  classification. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  book  contains 
specimens  of  tbe  plates,  nor,  in  fact  does  it  tell 
the  reader  where  to  find  copies  of  them  except 
in  the  cases  above  mentioned.  The  use  of  the 
book  is,  that  when  one  has  come  across  or 
procured  a copy  of  an  engraving  ascribed  to 
any  particular  engraver,  one  can  turn  to  the 
list  under  that  engraver’s  name  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
Catalogne,  and  ascertain  the  history  of  the  work 
or  its  subject,  and  form  some  judgment  as  to 
its  genuine  character  (if  doubtful)  by  comparison 
with  the  description  based  upon  admittedly 
genuine  works. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  author,  in 
order,  apparently,  to  give  value  to  his  subject,  to 
disparage  historical  painting  (in  his  preface)  in 
favour  of  portraits,  and  suggest  that  the  former 
should  rather  be  called  fabulous  painting.  Every 
one  knows  what  historical  painting  means,  and 
that  it  does  not  pretend  to  represent  the  scene 
precisely  as  it  happened ; and  every  one  who 
cares  about  or  understands  paintings  or  en- 
gravings at  all  is  quite  sensible  of  the  immense 


The  rainfall  has  occupied  so  much  atfcec 
lately  that  the  following  remarks,  from  a pi. 
by  Dr.  Robert  Mann  in  Science  for  All,  for  1, 
will  be  considered  pertinent : — “ Most  rain 
where  hilly  or  elevated  coasts  are  expos/ 
the  inflow  of  warm  ocean  winds,  at  least  v 
prevalent  winds  drift  in  from  cold,  dry  re  t 
to  low-lying,  sunny  lands.  But  over  and 
this  there  are  circumstances  connected  wit  1 
sculpturing  and  exposure  of  the  laud,  u: 
makes  the  difference  very  great  within! 
narrow  limits  of  territory.  Thus,  in  Cumbe, 
there  are  places  within  two  miles  of  each  l 
atone  of  which  the  average  annual  rain:  / 
47  in.  more  thau  it  is  at  the  other.  The  a 
fall  at  any  one  place  also  differs  material 
different  years,  accordingly  as  warm  and  m 
or  as  cold  and  dry  winds  have  been  prodom  f. 
On  account  of  the  great  diversity  whioh  air, 
in  the  amount  of  raiu  deposited  on  dif  i . 
parts  of  the  earth,  it  becomes  very  diffio^ 
ascertain  what  the  sum  total  over  the  jj 
earth  must  be.  If  the  amount  of  water  tl  i 
thrown  up  into  the  air  from  seas,  rivers,  lifi 
ground,  and  living  vegetation  could  bo  meas-i 
that  of  course  would  give  a fair  estimate  o:| 
• • ' ’^1 


rainfall  of  the  earth,  because  it  may  be  i! 
assumed  that  all  the  water  which  is  raisey 
the  air  as  vapour  is  ultimately  thrown  'k 
again  to  the  ground  as  rain.  Commodore  JK i 
the  distinguished  meteorologist  of  the  L I 
States,  calculated  that  about  16  ft.  of  L 
assumed  to  be  of  the  same  area  as  the  8tJ 
of  the  earth,  is  evaporated  into  the  air  wit  i 
year.  More  recent  authorities  consider,  I j 
ever,  that  this  estimate  must  be  largau 
excess  of  the  truth,  and  that  if  all  the 
which  falls  upon  the  earth  were  allow  jj 
accumulate  in  a basin  of  the  same  area  r.. 
terrestrial  surface,  it  would  amount  to  a o 
tiou  of  8 ft.  deep  at  the  end  of  a year.  . 
average  rainfall  of  the  British  Islands  appe  .i 
be  something  like  36  in.  in  the  year;  an;3 
average  rainfall  of  London  is  certainly  ■ 
25  in.,  or  a little  more  than  2 ft.  in  the/ 
The  annual  rainfall  in  the  dryest  parts  c 
British  Islands  amounts  to  about  18  in.,  a;  1 
the  wettest  parts,  amongst  the  mountain 
Cumberland,  it  amounts  to  189  in.  in  the 
The  heaviest  rainfall  known  upon  the  .. 
occurs  upon  the  mountain  slopes  beyon/ 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  amounts  i, 
the  average  to  610  in  , or  nearly  51  ft- p 
year.  One  inch  of  rain  implies  a fall  of  10.1 
of  water  upon  each  acre  of  ground.  The  a?: 
rainfall  of  London,  therefore,  entails  a sr 
of  2,525  ton3  of  water  in  the  year  to  each/ 
nf  crrnnnrl . nr  31.310.000  tons  for  the  <!  ■ 


of  ground,  or  31,310,000  tons  for  t 
metropolis,  estimating  it  at  an  area  of  20  s 1 

miles.” The  Sixth  Annual  Report . o:fi 

Nottingham  Medical  Officer  of  Health  mef 
a description  of  the  sanitary  condition  ol 
new  borough,  and  seems  to  show  that  con 
able  works  are  needed  in  that  town.— 
Dale,  in  Sunday  at  Home,  gives  some  partio 
of  Petra,  its  caves,  temples,  and  tombs:—'] 
caves  are  perfectly  dry  and  are  delicious  y. 
At  a distance  from  the  entrance  they  are  < 
bat  when  glass  was  not  in  common  us : 
windows  most  rooms  were  dark,  la  t e ' 
of  a cave  convenient  arrangements  for 
hold  purposes — shelves  and  the  like —arc  (- 
excavated.  I should  hardly  care  to  A 
.pleasanter  room  to  study  in  than  tec 
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lem,  wbicb  is  Baid  to  have  been  the 
f Jerome.  Some  of  the  cavea  at  Petra 
ilso  very  * desirable  resiliences  ’ — lofty, 
irly  lighted,  and  the  ‘repairs’  were  not 

0 be  costly.  The  east  cliff  is  excavated 
itely  temples  and  tombs.  The  base  of 
f,  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  ft.,  is  left 

then  comes  the  row  of  tombs  and 

1 cut  in  the  solid  rock;  these  rise  to  the 
>f  50  or  GO  ft,,  and  above  them  there  is  the 
sliff  again.  The  fancy  of  the  * architects  ’ 
e scope.  Bands  of  colour  run  along  the 
the  cliff,  and  the  columns  of  one  building 
i in  deep  red  stone,  and  the  capitals  are 
itum  of  white  and  violet.  The  roof  of  the 
all  is  richly  decorated  by  flowing  bands 
stone  in  various  colours.  The  east  cliff 
b one-third  of  a mile  in  length,  and  the 
3f  it  is  hewn  into  tombs  and  temples. 
3t  cliff  is  occupied  with  “ private  houses.” 
■ond  day  we  were  in  the  city  we  explored 
■ romantic  ravine  opening  on  to  the 
i side  of  the  plateau,  and  filled  with 
l oleanders  and  other  shrubs.  After  a 
valk  of  about  two  miles  we  reached  an 
atform  ; on  the  face  of  the  mountain  on 
it  was  a rock  temple — the  Deir — with  a 
150  ft.  in  length ; the  lower  columns  are 
l diameter,  and  about  50  ft.  in  height, 
opposite  side  of  the  plateau  rises  another 
mbaiuing  many  excavated  chambers, 
he  summit  of  this  cliff  there  is  a magni- 
view  of  Mount  Hor;  the  Desert  lies 
, and  far  away  in  the  north-west  we 
ie  the  southern  hills  of  Judea.” 


©tstellswtB. 

Improvements  in  St.  Paul’s  Clmrcli- 

-Last  week  an  application  was  made  to 
strain,  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
, at  the  Consistorial  Court,  held  in  St. 
Cathedral,  on  the  part  of  the  Corpora- 
ithe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  for 
ty  or  licence  to  make  a garden  with  a 
l and  other  improvements  on  a part  of 
rchyard  of  the  cathedral  at  the  north- 
, south-eastern,  and  north-western  por- 
;o  bo  open  to  the  public.  The  Rev. 
Mil m an,  rector  of  St.  Faith  the  Virgin 
;.  Augustin,  joint  parishes  (St.  Gre- 
was  also  mentioned),  appeared,  but 
pposition.  He  said  he  merely  objected 
terms  of  the  petition,  that  the  parties 
stated  were  seised  of  the  freehold, 
ng  to  the  City  Press,  the  reverend  gen- 
explained  to  the  Chancellor  tho  rights 
lint  parishes  he  represented,  and  said  an 
ent  had  been  entered  into  for  the  flu- 
ents specified.  Mr.  Stainer,  from  the 
f the  City  Solicitor,  said,  in  answer  to 
rt,  that  the  improvements  were  to  be 
out  under  an  Act  of  last  year.  The  j 
llor  doubted  whether  he  could  grant  the 
fcion  to  the  Corporation  without  the 
and  churchwardens  of  the  parishes  in- 
1 in  the  matter  were  joined  in  the 
. It  was  stated  that  there  would  be  no 
>n,  as  all  parties  were  agreed,  and  no 
alterations  were  to  be  made  without  the 
' the  parties.  Dr.  Tristram,  after  some 
discussion,  said  the  faculty  would  be 
I,  and,  of  course,  there  would  be  no 
-1  of  human  remains,  and  the  improve- 
would  be  confined  to  the  specifications 
ned  in  the  plans  prepared.  With  that 
;auding  and  the  alteration  in  the  petition, 
granted. 

I >liola.  — Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey  have 
>|;d  for  the  new  house  belonging  to  the 
lion  of  London,  Strand,  some  Scagliola 
■'  columns  and  pilasters,  which  are  excel- 
fjeoimens  of  this  manufacture.  Those  in 
trance  hall  are  Genoa  green,  and  on  the 
•|or  red  Devonshire  and  Brocatella.  They 
■p  a charming  appearance.  At  Carpen- 
1 lall,  London  Wall,  porphyry  columns  in 
cr  hall,  and  vcrdo  antique  columns  in  the 
hall,  with  polished  Parian  capitals,  are 
‘'mg  fixed  by  the  same  firm.  They  have 
hicc  received  the  order  for  the  columns  in 
I Hall.  These  will  be  of  paoneyzetta, 

* m.  high  by  2 ft.  diameter,  and  will  bo 
|n  °ue  piece  without  joint. 

Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society.— The 

I:!rs  of  thia  sooiety  will  visit  St.  Alban’s 
' on  this  Saturday,  July  5th. 
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Working1  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Union. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Working 
Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union  was  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  College  Hall,  West- 
minster, Dean  Stanley,  president  of  the  Union, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  chairman  of 
the  council,  read  the  annual  report,  which  stated 
that  nineteen  new  clubs  had  been  opened  in 
London  during  the  past  year,  raising  the  number 
in  the  metropolis  to  ninety-two.  A house  had 
been  taken  at  Margate,  and  comfortably 
furnished  for  the  use  of  members  of  clubs  and 
their  families.  The  council  regretted  that  from 
want  of  funds  they  had  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish many  useful  projects.  Mr.  S.  Morley, 
M.P.,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the 
re-election  of  the  officers  of  the  Union.  Lord 
F.  Hervey,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to.  Lord  Reay  moved  a resolution 
affirming  that  working  men’s  clubs  and  institutes 
afforded  an  important  agency  for  raising  the 
tastes,  habits,  and  general  culture  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  country.  Tho  resolution  was 
carried.  The  Duke  of  Abercoru  presented  to  a 
delegate  from  the  Putney  Working  Men’s  Club  . 
a silver  cup,  offered  as  a prize  in  the  swimming 
contest. 

The  Heating  of  Schools. — The  magistrates 
of  Berlin  a short  time  ago  organised  a scientific 
investigation  of  the  aiTangements  for  the  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  of  the  schools  in  that  city. 
Of  the  126  schools  examined  (in  118  buildings) 
forty-five  had  local  heating  with  Dutch  tile  and 
iron  stoves,  fifty-four  air  heating,  twenty-two 
low-pressure  water  heating,  three  mean-pressure 
water  heating,  one  high-pressure  water  heating, 
and  one  air  and  water  heating.  The  committee 
thought  tho  following  the  chief  points  to  be 
aimed  at : — 1.  The  temperature  to  be  kept  at  a 
suitable  height  (19  deg.  C.  at  the  most),  with- 
out the  teacher  having  constantly  to  look  after 
it.  2.  The  temperature  of  each  school-room 
to  be  capable  of  regulation  independently  of 
all  the  others.  3.  The  temperature  to  show 
little  difference  in  different  parts  of  the  class, 
horizontally  and  vertically.  4.  The  ventilation 
to  be  such  that  the  air  admitted  be  free  of 
dust,  noxious  gase3,  and  infectious  matters, 
that  it  give  no  cause  for  complaint  as  regards 
moisture  or  temperature,  and  that  it  be  re- 
newed sufficiently  to  prevent  impurities  from 
breathing  of  the  scholars  reaching  a limit 
dangerous  to  health.  Tho  committee  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  as  regards  ventilation  and 
regular  distribution  of  heat  in  space,  the  method 
of  central  heating,  and  especially  air  heating, 
is  vastly  superior  to  local  heating,  and  that  most 
of  the  complaints  against  it  are  groundless. 

Sanitary  Investigation  and  Discussion. 

The  Journeymen  Plumbers’  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  with  a wise  appreciation 
of  their  own  needs  and  of  the  tendency  of  the 
times,  have  introduced  discussions  of  practical 
questions  relating  to  their  calling  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  their  society,  and  with  excellent 
results.  Unusual  interest,  says  the  Pluniber , 
has  been  created  among  the  members,  the 
attendance  has  improved,  and  a spirit  of  inquiry 
and  reflection  has  been  developed  among  the 
members,  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  good 
results.  “ The  search  for  truth  is  always  com- 
mendable, and  nothing  promotes  it  more  than 
thorough  and  impartial  discussion.  The  great 
scientific  bodies  of  England, — the  Royal  Society 
and  the  British  Association, — had  their  begin- 
nings in  a small  way,  and  yet  they  havo  grown 
wonderfully,  and  proved  to  be  potent  factors  of 
national  and  international  progress.  Wo  should 
like  to  see  societies  formed  in  all  our  great 
cities,  where  architects,  engineers,  plumbers, 
health  officers,  and  other  persons  interested  in 
sanitary  construction  might  meet  to  discuss 
matters  within  their  province.” 

The  Bristol  Builders'  Strike. — On  Tues- 
day a number  of  carpenters  and  masons  arrived 
in  Bristol  from  the  North  of  England.  They 
were  met  at  the  railway  station  by  the  presi- 
dent and  officers  of  the  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  evening  tho  carpenters  of 
Bristol  held  a meeting,  and,  after  reviewing  the 
proceedings  of  tho  employers,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: — “That  we  are  still  of 
opinion  that  our  wages  are  as  low  as  we  can 
expect,  considering  the  relative  positions  of  the 
various  branches  in  the  building  trade,  and  that 
if  the  employers  still,  adhere  to  their  demands, 
we,  rather  than  work  for  what  they  offer,  will 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  employ- 
ment for  our  members  elsewhere.” 


The  “ Lewis  ” in  Ancient  Times. — As 

to  tho  use  of  tho  “ Lewis  ” in  very  early  times, 
concerning  which  we  have  be  lore  now  given 
evidence,  the  Rev.  Francis  Redf'ord  writes, — 
Tho  “ Lewis”  was  known  to  the  Romans  when 
occupying  this  country.  A few  years  ago  the 
east  abutment  of  an  ancient  bridge  over  tho 
North  Tyuo,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall,  was 
discovered  near  to  Chollerford,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  remains  of  the  large  fortified 
station,  Cilurnum  ; the  facing-stones  of  tho 
abutment,  which  are  large,  some  nearly  5 ft. 
long  and  18  in.  high,  were  raised  and  placed  in 
situ  by  aid  of  the  “ Lewis”;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, too,  that  the  holes  are  just  about  the  same 
size  as  are  usually  made  in  tho  present  day. 
The  stones  have  been  clamped  together  by  long 
rods  of  iron,  and  run  in  with  lead.  The  work  is 
probably  that  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  Nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  abutment  may  be  seen  a 
remnant  of  masonx-y  still  more  ancient,  evidently 
a central  pier  of  a previous  bridge,  wliich  thei-e 
is  some  reason  to  believe  was  built  by  Agricola. 
The  stones  are  clamped  together,  but  there  are 
no  “ Lewis  ” holes. 

Industrial  Dwellings  and  the  Death- 
rate. — It  is  stated,  with  inference  to  the  New- 
castle Impi’ovcd  Industrial  Dwellings  Company, 
that  during  the  eight  years  their  block  of  dwell- 
ings has  been  open,  the  average  death-rate  of 
the  dwellings  has  not  exceeded  12  per  1,000, 
whilst,  during  the  samo  period,  the  average 
death-rate  of  the  town  generally  had  varied 
from  29  to  22  per  1,000,  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing district  of  Pandon  being  even  much  higher. 

Carlisle. — The  new  banking  premises  in  this 
city  for  the  Clydesdale  Banking  Company  are 
now  completed.  The  building  is  designed  in 
tho  Early  Gothic  style,  and  comprises  tho  bank 
and  its  accessories  on  the  ground  floor  and  suites 
of  offices  above.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  C.  & 
J.  Armstrong,  Carlisle ; and  tho  architects 
Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver,  of  the  Eamo 
city. 

A New  Convent. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
new  convent  for  ten  nuns  and  six  novices,  and 
schools  for  200  children,  at  Lixnaw,  Co.  Kerry, 
for  Dr.  M'Carthy,  R.C.  Bishop  of  Kerry.  Mr. 
Dominic  J.  Coakley,  architect,  has  received  in- 
structions to  prepare  plans  for  the  above. 

Ipswich.  Museum  Competition.  — It  is 

stated  that  the  design  marked  “ Architect  ’ ’ 
(Mr.  Horace  Cheston,  of  Winchester-buildings), 
will  bo  adopted.  “ Economy  ” and  “ Bona 
Fides  ” were  very  nearly  as  strongly  supported. 


TENDERS 


For  tho  erection  of  a new  workhouse  at  Cardiff.  Messrs. 
James,  Seward,  & Thomas,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 


White £31,000 

Join  s & Co 29,250 

Watkins  & Jenkins 29,l'00 

Bird  28,885 

W.  & J.  Webb 29,8 DO 

Joues  Bros 23,6'K) 

Veruou  & Ewens 28,085 

Baker  & Sons  28,003 

Veals 27  .‘Wo 

Forso  & Ashley  27,113 

Shipton 26,585 

Drow  26,881 

llowell  & Son 25,933 

D.  J.  A I).  Davies 23,799 

Prico  25.750 

Thomas 21,993 

Krauss  21,977 

Warburton  21,179 

Burton  (accepted) 23,550 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  new  premises.  Corporation-street,  Birmingham,  for 
Mr.  J.  Jacobs.  Mr.  W.  II.  Ward,  architect.  Quantities 


Stoel  

Hartley  

Garlick 

Suruian  & Son  

Robinson  

Matthews  & Sou  

Horsley  Bros,  (accepted)  . 


..£2,030 
. 2,690 
. 2,125 
. 2,111 
. 2,337 
. 2,37d  1 


For  pair  of  villa  residences,  on  tho  Gurney  Estate,  for 
Mr.  T.  C.  Holford.  Mr.  J.  Holden,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  tho  architect 

Palmer £1,425  0 0 

Norton 1,377  0 0 

Morter 1,297  0 0 

North  (accepted) 1,278  O 0 

Grogan  (too  late) 


For  house  and  studio,  Hampstead-hill-gardens,  for  Mr. 
T.  Collier.  Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley,  architects  : — 

Manley  * £3.290  0 0 

•Exclusive  of  fence  walls  and  fittings. 


For  detached  villa  residence,  Hampstead-hill-gardens. 
Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley,  architects: — 

Manley £3,000  0 0 
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For  new  wing  to  tlie  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
West-hill  Putney.  Messrs.  Searle,  Son,  & Hayes,  arclii- 

<ty  by  Mr.  1.  C.  o 0 

Patrick  4 Sons  22,300  0 0 

Conder  21,970  0 0 

Holland  & llannen 21,800  0 0 

Brass 21,853  0 0 

Dove  Br^s 21,725  0 0 

Rider  4 Sons  21,692  0 0 

Colls  & Sous 21,687  0 0 

Shaw  21,174  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 20,944  0 0 

Goodman  (accepted) 19,988  0 0 

For  building  five  houses  and  shops,  at  West  Kensington, 
for  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Little,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 

plied  £9,C03  o 0! 

Ctemence 7,800  0 0 

Smith  7,748  0 0 

Dodds  4 Co 7,217  0 0 

PickersgiU 6,939  0 0 

Green.!..... 6,797  ° 0 1 

For  two  shops  in  Great  Eastern-road,  Stratford,  for  Mr. 
J.  Hatcher.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Franklin  4 Andrews : — 

Little  £1.2/0  0 0 

Morter U 0 0 

Mansfield  U29  0 0 

Gentry  0 0 

North  Bros I,0o9  0 0 

Norton  - 1.028  0 0 

“Accepted  for  new  lecture-hall  and  club  premises,  &e.,  in 
Humberstone-gate,  Leicester,  for  the  Leicester  Secular 
Hall  Company.  Mr.  W.  Larner  Sugdcn,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  the  architect 

Burdett  ( Escalator,  Bricklayer,  4c.)...  £829  6 0 

Wilson  (Carpenter  and  Joiner)  635  0 0 

Austin  (Heating) 119  10  0 

Lindlev  (Stonemason) 210  0 0 

Hill  (Plumber,  4c.)  209  10  0 

For  painting  and  decorating  Wesleyan  chapel,  Belston- 
road  W<  herhamptou.  Mr.  Samuel  Loxton,  architect  : — 

Tatlow £388  3 2! 

Lewis  345  0 0 

Ash  4 Newbold 220  0 0 

Beebee  4 Son  ...  190  0 0 ^ 

Stevenson  (accepted)  139  15  0 . 

For  additions  and  new  shop-fronts  to  four  houses  in 
Ferdinand  street.  Keuti>h  town.  Mr.  Gripus,  architect  : — 

Larter  4 Son £069  0 0 

Gonfd  & Brand 485  0 0 

Steed  Bros.  425  0 0 

T.  4 B.  Shepherd  389  15  0 

For  repairs  and  painting  to  Orphan  Working  School, 
Haverstock-hill.  Mr.  Pile,  architect 

Harper  . £714  0 0 

Staines  & Son  523  0 0 

Boden  ; .' 510  0 0 


For  proposed  residence  and  studio,  Boston-road,  Brent- 
ford, for  Mons.  A.  Bullin.  Messrs.  Smithies  & Gladman, 
architects : — 

Brunsden £1,375  0 0 

Gibson 1,250  0 0 

Beauchamp 1,219  0 0 

For  erection  of  detached  villa  residence,  Belmont-road, 
Leatherhead,  for  Mr.  S.  Walker.  Messrs.  Smithies  4 
Gladman,  architects  : — 

Hickeubotham  (accepted)  £1,195  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a rair  of  semi-detached  villa  resi- 
dences, Belmont-road,  Leatherhead,  for  Mr.  Stephen 
Walker.  Messrs.  Smithies  & Gladman,  architects  : — 
Hickenbotham  (accepted) £1,145  0 0 


For  part  new  front  and  repairs  to  Founders’  Arms, 
Hollana-street,  Blaekfriars.  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  archi- 
tect : — 

Sharpe  & Everard  £291  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  8,  Marlborough-road. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect: — 

3.  4 G.  L.  Mann  (accepted)  £728  0 0 


For  making  roads  and  laying  drains,  cullies,  4c.,  on 
Estate  at  Romford,  for  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Laud 
Society.  Mr.  St.  John  H.  Hancock,  architect 

"Pound  (accepted! £2,400  0 0 

(Granite  curbing  extra.) 


For  rebuilding  promises,  High-street,  N’otting-hill,  for 
Mr.  Rawley.  Mr.  G.  l>.  Stanham,  architect 

Mears  £i,90t)  0 0 

Adamson  I,3s9  0 0 

Holland  1,870  0 0 

Head  1,863  0 0 

Hockley  1,830  0 0 

Shapley  1,825  0 0 

Bowles  • 1,699  0 0 

Bath.  Stone  of  Best  Quality,  j 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limit. 
Quanymen  and  Stone  Merchants.  ;c 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  De 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  King 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [A 

For  building  house  and  shop,  72,  Rye-lane,  for  Mr. 

Austin.  Mr.  Lovett,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Broad  man  £911  S 0 

Menard  9 9 0 0 

Tyermaa  897  10  0 

Terry  875  0 0 

Linfield  848  0 0 

Smith  773  0 0 

Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  It 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  P on 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPAjl 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  Di. 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  fern 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 

For  alterations,  4c.,  at  the  George,  Waterloo-road,  for 
Messrs.  Watney  4 Co,  Mr.  Bovis,  architect 

Lapthorn  £459  0 0 

Taylor  345  0 0 

Kenning  4 Mullens 325  0 0 

Hockley  323  0 0 

Pinnegar  269  10  0 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Si 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  pi 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  ou  application 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Nor  ton-sub- Hamdo. 
nniinster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crick 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Adtt.;  : 

For  alteration  and  additions  to  50,  Loudoun-road,  St. 

John's-wood,  for  Mr.  Chaplin.  Mr.  Bradley,  architect : — 

Smith  £592  0 0 

Drew  574  0 0 

Higgs  479  0 0 

Landrige 392  0 0 

Gould  & Brand  (accepted)  337  0 0 

For  house  in  Manor-road,  Barnet,  for  Mr.  W.  Justice. 
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Sculpture  and  Buildings. 


French  architects.  Now  this  is  what  we  do  not 
do  in  England,  even  on  the  now  rare  occasions 
when  we  add  sculpture  as  an  important  element 
in  the  design.  The  Albert  Memorial  is  an  ex- 
ceptional instance  ; there  sculptors  of  the 
highest  eminence  wore  invited  to  execute  the 
angle  groups;  but  the  Albert  Memorial  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a building:  it  is  essen- 
tially a work  of  art  in  which  the  practical 
element  hardly  exists,  and  even  there  the 
sculpture  of  the  bas-reliefs  was  entrusted  to 
scnlptors  who  made  their  reputation  by  what 
they  did  there, — one  of  them,  at  all  events,  who 
more  than  justified  the  choice  which  had 
selected  him  while  his  reputation  was  still  but 
limited.  There  are  other  buildings  of  compara- 
tively recent  date  in  London,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  specify  by  name,  where  sculpture 


FTER  all  that  has  been 
said  so  often  about  the 
importance  of  sculpture 
in  giving  the  highest 
expression  to  architecture, 
and  the  almost  natural 

fitness  of  architecture  i forms  an  important  element  in  the  decoration, 
as  the  framework  for  j and  in  which  no  such  fortunate  result  has  been 
sculpture,  it  is  surprising  i attained  : in  which  scnlptors  of  mediocre  repute 
how  little  serious  or ! have  been  engaged,  and  have  produced  that 
thoughtful  attempt  is  ever  J most  unbearable  of  all  things,  mediocre  scnlp- 
n this  country  to  bring  the  two  arts  tare,  which  is  of  no  good  to  any  one ; the  sole 
mbmation  in  their  highest  forms.  A j advantage  of  which  is,  that  at  a distance  it  gives 
proportion  of  our  architecture,  more  j a certain  glitter  and  variety  to  the  effect  of  a 
ly  of  recent  years,  is  without  sculp-  building,  but  which,  when  more  closely  studied, 
icoration  of  any  kind  externally  ; and  i has  not  a single  element  of  interest. 

respect  we  have  certainly  rather  We  imagine  that  the  Modern  Gothic  niove- 
'ff  than  advanced  of  late.  There  was  a J ment  in  England  has  had  a good  deal  to  do  with 
Jen  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  this  habit  of  employing  stone-carvers  rather 
inilding  so  large  and  important  as  the  than  sculptors  to  furnish  the  sculptural 
History  Museum,  for  example,  should  accessories  of  a building,  when  these  do  form  a 
lien  erected  without  any  external  sculp-  j part  of  the  architect’s  scheme  of  design.  When 
|ther  than  a few  grotesque  spouts.  During  it  became  the  fashion  to  reproduce  Mediaeval 
riod  of  architectural  taste  when  town  architecture,  Mediaeval  sculpture  was  to  be  re- 
id  exchanges  and  museums  took  the  produced  with  it.  Now,  Mediaeval  sculpture, 
i Classic  porticos,  they  would  not  have  however  interesting  in  a certain  way,  in  character 
bought  complete,  when  on  any  large  and  feeling,  never  was  good  sculpture  from  the 
fithout  their  sculpture  in  the  tympanum  ^ life-student’s  point  of  view;  and  when  its  repro- 
ical  of  Commerce  or  of  Free  Trade,  or  d action  was  demanded,  the  demand  was  soon 
her  appropriate  abstraction ; and  though  j responded  to  by  a class  of  clever  and  facile 
Ifectly  true  that  many  or  perhaps  nearly  art-workmen  or  Mediaeval  carvers  who  were 


ese  sculptural  decorations  which  pleased 
uers  and  grandfathers  were  really  very 
it  in  interest,  and  that  few  care  to  look 
\ now,  they  at  all  events  represent  an 
at  giving  the  highest  artistic  expression 
.ilding  which  is  seldom  made  now  ; and 
the  sculpture  were  not  of  the  highest 
jt  was  of  more  interest  than  mere 
i’9  and  capitals  by  themselves  can 
to. 

he  consideration  of  our  own  neglect  in 
lect  is  the  more  forced  upon  ns  by  the 
son  with  what  is,  at  all  events  some- 
lone  in  France,  and  is  certainly  never 
ith  ns.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  the 
werfnl  thing  in  sculpture  at  the  Acadetny 
' model  of  a group  executed  by  one  of 
atest  French  sculptors  as  an  architec- 
I coration,  the  “ Danse,”  namely,  of  Car- 
This  year  we  have  a large  decorative 
y another  of  the  greatest  French  sculp- 
dou ; and  we  hear  of  the  names  of  the 


able  to  a great  extent  to  catch  the  turn  and 
trick  of  Mediaeval  carving  and  imitate  it,  bat 
who  could  not  have  produced  works  which  would 
have  gained  admittance  in  our  own  Royal 
Academy,  moderate  as  is  the  standard  of  sculp- 
tural work  there  for  the  most  part.  It  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  habit  of  being  content  with 
stone-cutting  rather  than  with  what  can  really 
be  termed  sculpture  that  it  has  come  to  be 
almost  an  understood  thing  that  the  highest 
class  of  sculptor’s  work  is  not  wanted  on  a 
building  ; that  it  is  enough  if  the  sculpture  has 
a generally  good  decorative  effect  as  a part  of 
the  whole,  without  being  of  sufficiently  high 
class  to  interest  us  on  its  own  merits,  or  to 
sifstain  scrutiny  or  criticism  in  detail. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  so  much  sculpture  as 
this  is  better  than  none  at  all  j^bnt  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  production  of  work  of  this 
mediocre  class  adds  very  little  to  a building, 
and  that  from  a sculptor’s  point  of  view  it  is  a 


positive  disadvantage,  as  encouraging  mediocrity 

n in  the  art  as  employed  from  time  to  1 of  work  and  of  feeling.  Aud  certainly  it  is 
decorate  with  sculpture  the  works  of  ' not  the  principle  on  which  the  sculptural  deco- 


ration of  the  greatest  works  of  architecture  has 
been  carried  out.  We  need  only  mention  tho 
Parthenon, — an  instance  which  occurs  to  every 
one  whenever  the  subject  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  in  combination  is  brought  up.  Bat 
that  is  not  really  at  all  an  isolated  instance. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  Mediceval 
buildings  the  sculpture,  naive  and  deficient  as 
most  of  it  appears  to  ns  now,  was  not  so  intended  ; 
that  it  was  the  best  procurable  at  the  time  and 
under  the  circumstances.  In  Mr.  Tadema’s 
splendid  piece  of  architectural  painting  in  this 
year’B  Academy,  in  which  the  bridge  is  really 
the  finest  and  most  interesting  point,  how  much 
would  be  deducted  from  the  effect  if  we  removed 
the  fine  and  high-class  portrait  statues  in  bronzo 
which  fill  the  niches  on  the  piers  of  the  bridge  1 
And  what  was  done  by  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks 
in  their  day,  it  would  seem  that  the  French  are 
doing  now.  They  are  employing  for  the  deco- 
ration of  their  buildings  sculptors  of  the  first 
rank,  who  are  giving  their  beat  talents  to  work 
of  this  class.  In  our  own  country  we  rarely  if 
ever  think  of  this,  and  only  in  the  case  of  some 
special  piece  of  work  which  is  rather  in  the 
nature  of  ornamental  design  than  of  architec- 
toctnre  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Tho 
sculptor  of  part  of  the  Albert  Memorial  bas- 
reliefs,  for  instance,  has  imparted  to  the  new 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  King’s  quadrangle  at 
Cambridge  sufficient  artistic  interest  and  im- 
portance to  make  it  worth  while  for  visitors  to 
waylay  a Fellow  of  the  College,  and  get  his 
permission  to  walk  over  the  grass  to  look  at  tho 
fountain  more  closely ; but  it  is  rarely  indeed 
that  any  sculpture  of  this  class  finds  place  as  a 
decoration  to  buildings  even  of  the  most  costly 
and  ambitious  type,  in  this  country.  Yet  why 
should  it  not  do  so  ? 

One  obstacle,  perhaps,  is  the  habit  of  always 
associating  sculpture  with  marble,  a very  costly 
material,  and  one  which  it  can  seldom  be  possible 
to  employ  in  large  quantities,  as  the  decoration 
of  a building.  The  best  and  most  thoughtful  of 
the  rising  generation  of  sculptors  are,  however, 
showing  an  increasing  disposition  to  attach  less 
importance  than  formerly  to  mere  beauty  of 
material,  aud  to  rely  more  exclusively  on  tho 
design  and  feeling  of  their  work,  in  whatever 
material  executed ; indeed,  we  have  more  than 
once  heard  from  a sculptor  a decided  expression 
of  preference  for  final  execution  in  terra-cotta 
over  marble,  because  the  materiil  is  moro 
flexible,  and  gives  more  readily  the  direct 
expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  artist  in  a happy 
moment  of  inspiration.  This  undervaluing  of 
material  must  not,  it  is  true,  be  carried  too  far  ; 
a sculptured  work  into  which  a high  thought 
has  grown  is  most  suitably  enshrined  in  a 
material  of  fine  texture  and  surface,  and  one 
which  is  not  used  for  every-day  work.  But 
this,  perhaps,  is  a want  we  need  only  feel  im- 
peratively in  the  case  of  a work  which  forms  an 
important  and  central  design.  A canopied 
fountain  or  monument  in  the  middle  of  a square, 
with  a figni'e  in  terra-cotta  for  its  central  object, 
would  no  doubt  appear  unsuitable ; we  should 
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feel  that  a piece  of  sculpture  so  emphasised  bp 
situation  required  a finer  material  to  produce  | 
even  its  suitable  decorative  eSect,  considered  as 
apart  from  its  abstract  design  But  take  a 
facade  of  a building  which  affords  suitable 
space  and  suggestion  for  sculptural  expression, 
at  certain  points,  and  it  may  surely  be  conceded 
that  terra-cotta  sculpture  on  a large  scale,  ana 
by  an  artist  of  the  highest  class,  is  a perfectly 
suitable  and  practicable  manner  of  giving  sculp- 
tural interest  to  such  a building ; and  the  idea 
seems  all  the  more  suitable  in  reference  to  the 


seems  an  mo  . 

increased  use  made  of  terra-cotta  now  m the 

...  1 a ;i  -C  v.  Vmldin  rr  ana 


ordinary  architectural  detail  of  a building, 

■which  will  very  likely  be  carried  still  farther 
Terra  cotta  will  not,  however,  go  well  with 
stone  ; brick  is  its  proper  background  among 
building  materials.  Bnt  in  the  case  of  a stone 
building  (and  we  sincerely  hope  that  stone  is  not 
permanently  to  be  neglected  for  brick  to  the 
extent  which  sometimes  seems  threatened),  why 
mav  we  not  have  sculpture  of  a high  class  exe 
cuted  (where  marble  cannot  be  afforded)  in  hard 
stone,  instead  of  leaving  this,  when  done,  to  be 
done  in  a mere  mediocre  and  “ art-workman 
style  ? We  do  not  believe  that  any  sculptor  ot 
o-enius  would  despise  such  a material ; and  if  exe- 
cuted in  carefully-selected  stone,  and  to  a certain 
extent  protected' by  its  architectural  framework, 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  work  should  not  last 
for  centuries  ; quite  long  enough,  at  all  events,  to 
make  it  well  worth  doing.  This  would  be  the 
more  the  case  if  the  sculpture  were  in  bas- 
relief,— a style  of  work  which  has  not  taken  the 
place  in  the  application  of  sculpture  to  modern 
architecture  which  it  might.  We  are  too  fond 
of  statues  in  the  round,  standing  free  or  in 
niches,  which  offer  much  greater  opportunities 
for  atmospheric  destructiveness,  hold  soot  and 
dirt  more,  and  are  less  easily  cleaned,  than 
work  in  rather  low  relief. 

There  is  much  complaint  of  want  of  patron, 
age  of  sculpture  in  this  country;  many  men 
who  could  do  very  thoughtful  work  arc  with 
difficulty  struggling  on  with  any  small  commis- 
sions they  can  get,  anxiously  looking  for  chances 
of  public  distinction  which  seem  very  remote 
and  doubtful  in  the  present  state  of  feeling 
about  sculpture.  All  this  while  there  arc  oppor- 
tunities of  applying  sculpture  to  architecture, 
which  are  either  entirely  neglected,  or  which 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  artists  of  a quite 
secondary  class,  men  who  are  merely  more  or 
less  clever  stonecutters.  It  may  be  hardly  pos- 
sible, on  economic  grounds,  that  the  remunera- 
tion to  a sculptor  for  work  of  this  kind  on  a 
building  could  generally  be  quite  up  to  the 
usual  present  scale  of  artists’  charges,  but  we 
are  very  much  mistaken  if  there  are  not  those 
who  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  art  in  this  manner  even  under  this 
limitation.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  give  them,  so  to  speak,  the  “ refusal”  of  it 
when  the  opportunity  occurs.  The  exercise  of 
high-class  sculptor’s  art  in  such  work  wonld 
afford  an  outlet  for  some  who  cannot  find  patrons 
for  costly  marble  figures,  and  the  gain  to  archi- 
tecture and  to  the  public  appreciation  of  art 
would  probably  be  very  great.  At  present  the 
sculptural  decorations  of  our  buildings  are 
mostly  of  no  real  interest  at  all.  We  see  in 
new  street  buildings  now  and  then  attempts  at 
giving  vatiety  and  speciality  of  interest  by 
sculpture  having  some  reference  to  the  object 
of  the  building.  The  attempt  is  highly  to  be 
commended,  bnt  it  does  not  seem  to  get  into 
the  right  hands.  The  result  is  generally  merely 
more  or  less  effective  stone-cutting,  producing 
that  kind  of  mediocre  art  which  is  of  no  value 
to  any  one.  We  want  to  tempt  sculptors,  pro- 
perly so  called,  on  to  the  scaffold  of  the  building, 
and  we  believe  there  are  those  who  would  be  very 
glad  to  come,  if  they  were  only  invited  to  do  so 
in  a proper  spirit. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP  SPECIES— (OP 
DISTINCTIVE  STYLE)— IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

What  Species  is  in  organised  nature  that  is 
Stylo  in  architecture  ; and  when  the  possibility 
of  a new  style  is  mooted,  the  question  how  it 
may  healthily  and  prosperously  originate  and 
develop  is  our  question  of  the  Origin  of  Species, 

a question  as  interesting  in  architecture  as  in 

natural  history.  Let  us  give  a little  considera- 
tion to  the  analogy.  It  may  be  that  something 
is  to  be  learnt  by  tracing  how  far  the  correspon- 
dence can  be  fairly  maintained,  and  whether  at 

last,  and  where,  it  may  ofneceesity  break  down.  It 

is  not  to  be  denied  that  art,  with  all  its  richness 
of  existing  and  recorded  monuments,  cannot 
emulate  the  exuberance  of  nature.  The 
zoologist  and  botanist  give  ns  species  by  the 
thousand  that  are  as  absolutely  distinguished  as 
our  Greek  and  Gothic  styles,  but  numbers  do 
not  make  a difference  in  principles,  and  it  is  with 
principles  that  we  are  concerned.  Indeed,  the 
more  nearly  we  abide  by  whatever  limited 
examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  these  prin- 
ciples the  better.  Instead,  then,  of  organised 
beings  at  large,  let  us  take  animals ; and  instead 
of  animals  generally,  let  ns  be  content  to  bear 
in  mind  a few  of  the  most  familiar  species, 
horses  and  dogs,  with  cows  and  cats  in  reserve 
if  wanted.  In  a like  intention  of  concentrating 
inquiry  and  exposition,  we  may  leave  aside  par- 
ticular reference  to  Egyptian,  Indian,  Chinese, 
or  the  purely  barbarous  forms  of  architecture 
which  have  much  the  same  relation  to  Greek, 
and  Komau,  and  Gothic  architecture  as  mollus- 
cous and  art  iculate  animals  have  to  vertebrates. 
The  variable  forms  of  Classic  and  Mediaeval 
structures  have  sufficient  range,  both  in  number 
and  diversity,  to  supply  ns  with  suggestions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  bring  a style  of 
architecture  to  perfection,  that  deyelope  its 
capacities  of  harmony  and  beauty,  its  inborn 
germs  of  decay  and  ultimate  regeneration  in 
favour  of  some  newly  originated  style, — some 
supplanting  species. 

A naturalist  groups  individuals  into  a Species 
in  virtue  of  resemblance  in  points  that  are 
essential  to  their  existence  and  most  important 


differences  in  size,  shape,  and  specialty  r; 
instinct,  a dog  knows  a dog  all  the  world  ovih 
and  vindicates  the  philosophers  who  assert  the 
relationship. 

So  far  our  parallel  with  art  may  run  on  eas 
enough.  We  may  regard  the  orders  of  Gre 
architecture, — the  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  iH 
highly  developed  races.  The  operation  of  w 
nature  has  its  place  in  architecture  also,  w!r 
new  motives  are  introduced  at  the  suggests 
of  incidental  convenience  or  vagrant  fancyi 
undisciplined  imitation,  without  regard  to  cc 
prehensive  and  harmonious  modification.  ] 
this  to  have  place,  the  higher  human  infla6n; 
must  interfere ; and  good  sense,  good  taste,  el 
genius  seize  on  the  capacities  for  use  and  »c 
ceptibilities  for  beauty  of  an  intrusive  innovat  : 
and  reduce  it  to  order,  to  completeness,  f 
maintain  its  effect  by  still  farther  exercOml 
invention.  Then  is  the  world  the  heir  of  a tr 
organic  whole,  which  responds  at  once  to  df 
venien.ee  and  to  sympathy.  Such  healthy  ft1 
velopment  is  still  not  at  an  end,  and  1 
individual  character  which  each  master  of  Dir 
or  Ionic  architecture  impressed  upon  his  p& 
cular  work,  may  be  taken  to  correspond  to  ft* ! 
tendency  for  races  to  develop  still  furl 
secondary  and  tertiary  races  from  their  tiD 
varieties,  even  as  there  are  terriers  and  tem»‘ 
oreyhounds  and  deerhounds. 

Purity  of  Btyle,  then,  may  be  taken  as-’ 
parallel  of  purity  of  race  ; but  in  a world  wlo 
all  things  are  in  flax, — where  even  our  appro 
tion  of  a present  moment  only  becomes  posr 
by  concurrent  consciousness  of  an  immedia^ 
past  and  immediately  to  ensue, — it  were  a III 
take  indeed  to  estimate  purity  of  style; 
exactness  of  correspondence  with  some  v 
approved  antecedent.  Individual  character nil 
at  least  be  the  justifying  impress  of  an  in 
dual  work,  and  the  opportunity  for  this  is  b 
means  restricted,  howbeit  the  limits  have, 
to  be  observed  that  are  imposed  by  the  lav- 
race  and  by  the  ulterior  and  still  severer  la-' 
species.  Vitruvius,  who  laid  down  rulesi 
proportion  and  even  plans  for  buildings  w; 
he  implies  had  been  and  were  to  be  invarir 
set  the  example  which  several  of  even  the  4 
original  Italian  architects  too  readily  imittji 


essential  to  tneir  existence  auu  muai  impuau,,  „ ° . -r  a-  i „ 

functions;  and  he  draws  his  strongest  line  of  | of  writing  specific  formulas^  for^ the  produo . 


distinction  where  he  follows  the  most  positive  of  architectural  dignity  or  beauty. 

• i . . _ • .1 : nr.  tn  tnrhin.  mvPiTir.ir 


Beaford. — The  parish  church  of  Beaford, 
Dear  Great  Torringtou,DevoD,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  restoration.  An  entirely  new  roof  has  been 
provided  over  the  nave ; in  fact,  almost  a new 
church  has  been  erected  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
one,  with  the  exception  of  retaining  the  principal 
walls.  A new  screen  has  also  been  erected,  to 
separate  the  south  aisle  from  the  chancel.  The 
old  walls  which  remain  have  been  supported  by 
buttresses,  and  the  old  wooden  roof  of  the  south 
aisle  has  been  restored.  All  the  dressings  and 
the  pulpit  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Wooler,  and  the  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Squ’res  & Chappie,  of  Bideford,  the 
amount  of  whose  contract  was  1,1401. 


line  of  difference  in  nature; — precisely  as  in 
art  we  mark  off  a primary  contrast  between 
trabeation  and  arcaation  as  constructive  prin- 
ciples. Both  artist  and  naturalist  have  to 
disabuse  the  uninformed,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
first  instance  themselves,  of  some  prepossessions; 
it  is  found,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a whale  is  no 
more  a fish  than  a flying  fish  is  a bird,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  a Romanesque  church  on  the 
Rhine  has  more  affinity  to  Westminster  Abbey 
than  to  the  Parthenon  or  the  Pantheon. 

The  grand  test  of  species  at  last  with  the 
naturalist,  is  the  fact  that  his  grouped  in- 
dividuals “ bring  forth  after  their  kind”;  that 
grapes  do  not  grow  on  thorns,  or  figs  on  thistles; 
that  horses,  let  ns  say,  do  not  bring  forth  cows 
or  dogs  propagate  a progeny  of  cats.  This 
characteristic  he  finds  to  accompany  agreement 
in  all  the  moBt  important  points  that  come  under 
his  observation,  and  to  infallibly  imply  agree- 
ment in  many  more  that  are  quite  withdrawn 
from  his  scrutiny  and  Ken;  he,  therefore,  in- 
cludes in  a given  species  all  individuals  that 
might  have  a common  descent.  But  still  within 
the  terms  of  this  restriction,  there  is  liberty  for 
the  manifestation  of  Varieties;  that  is,  of  in- 
dividuals which  have  very  marked  distinctive 
characters  which  still  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  still  deeper  characterics  that  attach  them 
indissolubly  to  their  species.  The  works  of  Mr. 
Darwin  set  forth  with  marvellous  sagacity  the 
influences  which  contribute  to  the  Origin  of 
Varieties ; influences  which  have  large  operation 
in  nature  as  independent  of  the  interference  of 
man,  but  which,  as  Mr.  Darwin  exemplifies,  may 
be  wonderfully  promoted  by  human  care  and 
well-directed  purpose.  It  is  thus  that  varieties 
within  a species  become  the  commencements  of 
Races, — of  pure  breeds,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  within  the  species;  characteristics  of 
a variety  become  hereditary,  and,  according  to 
the  special  values  of  snch  characteristics,  breeds 
or  races  are  valued.  The  King  Charles’s  spaniel 
and  Italian  greyhound  are  dogs  no  less  in 
species,  however  inferior  in  size,  than  the  mastiff; 
bulldog,  or  wolfhound ; and  still,  as  all  who 
know  dogs  know,  there  are  no  two,  however,  of 
the  same  race  and  of  the  greatest  possible  re- 
semblance, that  have  not  their  several  individual 
characteristics.  In  any  case,  and  whatever  the 


discourage,  nay,  to  forbid,  invention  and  it  c 
tive  enterprise,  which  it  had  been  more  nei> 
to  stimulate  ; and  better  to  give  up  all  atti;* 
at  gniding,  rather  than  not  to  stimulate  at . 
The  beauty  of  the  exemplars  confirmed 
error  ; and  so  it  came  to  pass  in  a former  jar 
ration  that  the  maxim  could  bo  systemati 
propounded;  “ look  to  the  books,  keep  as 
as  you  can  to  the  proportions  given,  andi^ 
work  most  look  well.”  Jr  J 

Tyranny  is  the  mother  of  rebellion,]! 
oppressive  restriction  has  to  be  escaped  fre 
any  risk ; this  is  the  critical  moment  for  a> 
the  justly  provoked  and  insurgent  energie 
happily  allied  with  genius,  the  best  ma 
expected;  bnt  otherwise  authority  is  repud i 
on  the  easiest  of  all  terms  by  those  who  1 \ 
loose  from  formulas  to  defy  consistency.  4 
indeed  it  is  if  under  such  circumstances  Ar.> 
escape  a visitation  of  developments  that  i it 
us  to  a most  unfavourable  parallelism,— H 
Mongrel.  There  is  no  more  ready  resourc 
novelty  at  any  pi  ice  and  any  risk  than  par;: 
the  denial  of  all  that  has  been  reverec. 
accepted,  without  any  consideration  at 
whether  worthily  revered  and  accepted  mi- 
lt cannot  be  denied  that  the  temptatio.1 
paradox  are  not  found  to  have  power  upo 
pert  alone,  though  it  is  here  that  the  pert  a! 
must  we  use  the  term  ? — the  priggish,  are 
to  disport  most  rejoicingly  their  airs  ot  £ 
iority,  and  do  their  best  to  persuade  the  wo: 
or  failing  that,  to  convince  themselves  and' 
other,  that  it  was  reserved  for  them  to  pro’ 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  universe- 
both  are  to  be  secured  by  simply  turtuaj 
universe  and  everything  severally  that  n 
tains,  upside  down.  True  eloquence,  <’ 
fancy,  all  that  wonld  adorn  enthusiasm  BJ 
noble  enthusiasm  were  forthcoming,  are  se, 
unhappily  by  the  same  temptations,  and, 

“ Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill 
Sits  full-blown  Bufo,"- 


prond  at  first  of  finding  thaWliSj®) 


proua  at  nrsc  ui  nuuiL,B  ,n_- 

phrases  will  charm  like  the  very  lyre 
till  he  awakens  to  the  consciousneM  son 
that  he  has  at  last  only  been  Proud  . . 
collected  about  him,— like  Orpheus, 
set  of  admirers  and  emulators.' 0rP  , 

the  rocks  and  the  rivers,  the  birds 


ly  12,  1879.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


jut  the  only  other  success  that  wo  read 
i a more  intellectual  audience  was  when 
inded  very  low  indeed,  and  even  in  those 
Ms  melody  failed  at  last, 
mongrel  of  the  naturalist  is  the  mixed 
' of  two  races,  of  parents  it  may  be 
3g  to  equally  pure  but  to  different 
if  the  same  species ; the  result  is  still 
jhe  species,  and  unfortunately  retains 
lty  of  bringing  forth  after  its  kind,  such 
but  it  is  a corruption  of  both  the  races 
ich  it  springs.  We  are  much  inclined 
as  mongrel  some  later  developments  of 
ohitecture,  albeit  they  occur  upon  Greek 

is  that  pure  breeds  and  pure  styles  are 
mongrel  style  may  have  any  course  of 
degradation  before  it,  like  a strain  of 
dogs  that  descend  again  from  mongrels 
sides.  In  architecture  the  course  of 
tion  has  usually  not  been  so  much  due  to 
ions  combination  of  elements  of  two 
hat  in  themselves  are  pure,  as  to  the 
on  of  a style  already  developed  to  con- 
) perfection  and  purity,  by  relapse, 
inism  intrudes  at  certain  epochs  upon 
urs  of  civilisation  ; rudeness,  coarseness, 
place  makeshift  take  the  place  of  high 
d elaborate  adjustments  in  parts  of  a 
;ion  that  at  a better  period  would  have 
>mpleted  throughout  with  uniformly 
xpenditure  and  laborious  study.  The 
arallel  to  this  catastrophe  in  animated 
s the  degeneracy  of  the  thoroughbred 
terly  unworthy  cross, 
et  in  neither  case  does  the  degeneracy 
bly  perfected  developments  launch  the 
pon  that  unmitigated  downward  course 
•ace  predicts  in  lines  which  he  was  not 
id  by  the  misery  of  their  import,  from 
up  to  a most  artistic  if  not  artificial 
of  his  “curious  felicity”  of  expression. 
Ith  of  nature’s  energies  is  not  so  easily 
Bhed  ; the  promptings  of  rude  con- 
, the  wild  freaks  of  emancipated  fancy, 

> new  motives  by  degrees,  bring  oblivion 
lellence  that  is  past  while  stimulating  an 
for  compensation  in  the  future.  Saving 
irence  of  all  who  may  have  set  down  a 
opinion,  we  would  plainly  ask  what  else 
mgr  el  style  is  such  a conglomeration  of 
mral  solecisms  as  the  palace  of  Diocle- 
Spalatro ; and  yet  even  here  we  have  a 
of  that  series  of  movements  which 
us  at  last  with  a newly-originated  archi- 
species, — movements  of  which  more  is 
id.  For  the  mongrel  both  in  nature  and 
mething  very  different  from  the  Hybrid. 
Irid  of  the  naturalist  is  the  product  of  the 
il  different  species.  Such  production  sets 
(nee  the  law  which  decides  the  per- 
is of  species ; that  law  of  which,  let  ns 
kly,  the  origin  is  as  inscrutable  in  the 
j is  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  its 
on  in  the  future.  The  fertility  of  suoh 
r union  is  as  transitory  as  exceptional, 
his  fact  confirms  the  severity  of  the  law. 
sly  occurs  unless  in  the  instance  of  the 
ji  progeny  of  horse  and  ass,  and  the  series 
the  first  generation,  for  the  fertility  of 
fe,  if  it  ever  has  occurred,  has  been  so 
it  in  all  ages  and  countries  it  has  been 
to  with  horror  and  apprehension  as  a 
As  an  example  of  an  architectural 
i?e  may  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
.tion  as  Inigo  Jones  produced,  when  he 
a Corinthian  portico  as  a front  for  the 
fie  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  “The  whir- 
time brings  round  its  revenges,”  says  the 
i f Shakspeare  with  allusion  to  the  familiar 
sm  of  such  wheels  of  fortune  as  we  see 
:ture  on  the  front  of  the  cathedral  at 
f Inigo  Jones  were  now  to  look  into  the 
of  his  own  noble  Tuscan  church  of 
, Covent-garden,  he  might  perhaps  be 
in  retorting  upon  us  the  charge  of 1 
ig  hybridism.  There  are  some  who  would 
use  with  his  sentiments  about  a trans- 
u that  among  other  consequences  has 
1 .he  carved  furniture  associated  with  their 
1 devotions  to  exile  in  an  adjacent  butter- 

eally  interesting  branch  of  our  inquiry, 
'<■>  concerns  the  process  by  which  a 
ly  admirable  style  is  developed  ont  of 
3 or  the  corruptions  of  the  past.  Such 
8 of  hybridism  as  we  have  referred  to, 
nearer  to  an  explanation  of  this  than 
rjjj1®®  theories  of  Empedocles  to  a rea- 
theory  of  the  origin  of  living  species, 
man  philosopher  propounds,  in  smooth 


running  verse,  a view  of  the  operations  of 
Nature  which  only  gives  her  credit  for  some 
success  at  last  by  the  chance  results  of  random 
experiments,  by  the  happy  outcome  of  trials  and 
failures  like  those  of  a persevering  but  most 
clumsy  workman.  Modern  philosophers  simplify 
their  problem  of  the  “ survival  of  the  fittest  ” 
by  taking  for  granted,  to  begin  with,  that  all 
the  competitors  for  existence  are  more  or  less 
fit;  and  the  origin  of  diversities  of  species  is 
discussed  by  them  on  the  tacit  assumption  that 
they  are  to  be  allowed  one  species  to  start  with. 
But  Empedooles  imagined  that,  originally, 
members  were  produced  separately,  and  fell 
into  combination  by  chance.  Arms,  he  says, 
existed  lacking  shoulders,  eyes  without  orbits, 
trunks  without  heads ; and  no  better  combina- 
tions were  rife  than  creatures  with  double  faces, 
breasts  on  both  sides,  mismatched  heads  and 
bodies  of  men  and  quadrupeds,  and  bo  forth. 
The  philosopher  thus  ascribed  to  Nature  at  her 
commencement  a prevalence  of  the  incongruous 
which,  in  the  case  of  art,  is  rather  the  charac- 
teristic of  periods  that  follow  upon  the  days  of 
most  harmonious  and  successful  achievement. 
Aristotle,  indeed,  used  an  architectural  illustra- 
tion to  expose  the  fallacy  of  ascribing  natural 
organisation  to  accident  after  this  fashion,  while 
we  are  taking^the  liberty  to  reverse  the  process, 
and  would  illustrate  the  function  of  architec- 
tural study  by  the  analogy  of  nature.  He  says 
it  were  as  rational  a theory  to  suppose  that,  in 
a given  building,  the  stone,  as  being  the  heaviest 
material,  settled  of  itself  at  the  lowest  level  and 
became  the  foundation  ; bricks  came  next,  and 
fell  automatically  into  the  next  position,  and 
that  no  other  reason  need  be  looked  for  than  the 
lightness  of  wood  that  it  occupied  the  topmost 
place  of  all,  and  that  so  came  about  a roof. 

If  we  can  believe  this,  he  says,  we  may 
accept  as  reasonable  that  it  was  only  by  acci- 
dent,— as  one  out  of  many  chances, — that  the 
teeth  which  are  adapted  for  biting, — the  in- 
cisors,— are  placed  in  front  where  they  have  an 
opportunity  and  are  required  for  biting, — and 
those  which  are  suitable  for  grinding  the  food 
already  bitten  off, — the  molars, — have  their 
place  at  the  rear,  and  answerably  in  either  jaw. 
These  are  among  the  adjustments  which 
Democritus,  — that  great  name  which  has 
become  so  oddly  abused, — was  never  tired  of 
tracing  and  admiring  in  nature,  though  he  did 
uot  connect  them  with  the  operations  of  an 
intelligence.  To  Socrates  and  Plato,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appeared  so  self-evident  that  the 
marvels  of  nature  declared  the  influence  and 
operation  of  a presiding  and  designing  and 
governing  intelligence,  that  they  did  not  oven 
entertain  the  question  whether  any  plausible 
theory  could  be  constructed  that  would  dispense 
with  it.  In  short,  they  assumed, — they  assume 
in  their  still  living  and  recorded  enunciations, — 
an  architect  of  exhaustless  resource  in  sagacity 
of  design  and  power  of  execution.  Aristotle  was 
the  first  to  fairly  set  the  two  theories  face  to 
face,  and  we  have  seen  which  it  was  that  he 
made  short  work  with. 

Now  the  history  of  nature, — an  important 
section  of  the  history, — lies  before  us  as  we 
turn  the  pages  and  plates  of  the  geologists  and 
the  physiologists,  and  on  the  other  side  we  refer 
to  a record  as  richly  illustrated,  of  the  structures 
which  man  has  contrived  from  age  to  age  for 
his  comfort,  his  delight,  for  the  expression  of 
his  highest  aspirations  and  sympathies.  We 
may  well  be  struck  by  a parallelism  of  suc- 
cessive development  in  both, — of  progress  from 
simpler  to  more  complex  forms, — and  even  from 
those  which  excite  our  admiration  less,  to  others 
that  carry  us  beyond  ourselves  in  admiration. 
As  the  ever  multiplying  army  of  students 
extend  their  ever  eager  and  industrious  research, 
a sequence  is  ever  more  and  more  completely 
established  in  the  gradual  elaborateness  of  the 
organism  of  living  beings,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  even  the  sagacious  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  an 
exact  analogy  to  the  advance,  let  us  say,  of 
Gothic  architecture,  from  its  rudimentary 
stages  to  its  most  triumphant  achievements. 
But  the  comparison  is  too  flattering  to  our  own 
efforts,  and  involves  an  unfortunate  misappre- 
hension of  the  natural  phenomena  brought  too 
violently  into  relation  with  them.  The  plates 
of  the  geologist  may  exhibit  to  us  organisms  of 
different  degrees  of  complexity  and  beauty,  but 
they  do  not  exhibit  a succession  of  failures  that 
are  gradually  corrected,  but  ever  liable  to 
relapse  into  failures  again.  Of  every  extinct 
species,  we  may  say,  as  securely  as  we  say  of 
every  existing  species,  that  it  is  complete  in 
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itself, — there  is  no  more  reason  to  assume  in  one 
case  than  the  other  that  it  had  not  its  full  com- 
plement of  organs  which  subserved  an  har- 
monious combination  of  functions,  and  fitted  it 
for  its  special  place  in  whatever  was  its  natural 
environment.  Superseded  they  were  in  time: 
such  6upercession,  indeed,  which  is  without 
example  in  recorded  history  as  the  appearance 
of  an  entirely  new  species,  may  be  called  a 
matter  of  every  day  in  geological ; race  after 
race  became  extinct,  but  it  cannot  be  too  dis- 
tinctly recognised  that  the  superseding  species 
are  not  the  old  species  cobbled,  are  not  tenta- 
tives  bi’ought  a little  neai’er  to  a purpose  that 
was  missed  befoi-e,  and  waiting  for  still  a 
further  improvement.  An  as3  of  our  own  day  is  an 
ass,  and  was  an  ass  to  our  fathers,  not  something 
that  ought  to  have  beeu  a horse,  or  is  goin<*  to 
be  a horse,  only  that  it  is  a failure. 

But  be  it  frankly  confessed,  the  development 
of  art  has  a history  of  which  large  chapters 
indeed  are  occupied  bj  failures,  and  of  which  the 
most  honourable  chapters  record  he  gradual 
recovery  from  failure,  by  the  introduction  of  one 
modification  of  constructive  expedient,  or  of 
ingenious  arrangement,  or  enrichment  and 
deeoration  after  another.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  some  of  the  speculative  have  even 
been  tempted  to  write  of  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture as  if  it  consisted  in  this  and  nothing 
more.  A little  Bteady  research  is,  indeed,  all 
that  is  needed  to  enable  us  to  set  forth,  with  no 
little  plausibility,  how  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
either  Greek  or  Gothic  architecture  might  have 
been  a growth,  every  stage  of  which,  without 
exception,  was  but  a slight  advance  on  what 
had  gone  before,  was  suggested  by  some  con- 
tingency that  naturally  presented  itself,  and  met 
some  requirement  that  emerged  and  had  to  be 
dealt  with  as  best  it  might  be  at  the  moment. 
There  is  very  much  to  this  effect  in  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  exposition  of  the  development  of  Gothic 
arches  and  Gothic  vaulting.  Certain  it  is  that 
if  human  apprehension  were  as  uniformly  alert 
as  it  is  in  the  most  favourable  instances  the 
road  would  have  been  short  indeed  to  many  a 
discovery  that  it  lies  taken  centuries  to  bring 
about.  If  every  hint  had  been  seized,  pursued, 
evolved  to  the  uttermost,  without  pause  or  back- 
sliding,— well, — “ chapels  had  been  churches 
and  poor  men’s  cottages  princes’  palaces,” — only 
they  are  not.  We  go  forward,  we  go  back,  we 
go  astray,  and  then  we  go  forward  again ; and 
so  it  is  that  when  onr  history  is  written  we  have 
too  many  pages  that  show  only  approximations 
to  perfection,  to  set  against  the  pages  of  the 
naturalist  who,  whether  he  exhibits  a skeleton 
of  an  hipparion,  a bird  with  teeth,  an  exquisite 
ammonite,  or  even  the  relics  of — 

“ Dragons  of  the  prime, 

That  tare  each  other  iu  their  slime,” 
is  false  to  himself,  if  ho  doubts  that  each  was 
in  full  harmony  with  its  environment,  slimy  and 
carnivorous  as  it  might  be. 

Still  it  is  the  pride  of  architecture,  as  of 
other  human  ai’ts,  to  be  able  to  assert  with 
justice  that  it  has  achievements  of  its  own  to 
show  which,  due  allowance  made,  can  fairly  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  much  that  excites 
our  awe  and  admii’ation  in  nature  for  the  apt 
adjustment  of  structure  to  function,  for  the 
combination  of  most  varied  contrivances  and 
distributions  as  contributory  to  one  main  and 
harmonious  result,  to  the  conciliation  of  stability 
with  grace,  of  usefulness  with  beauty.  Only  it 
appears  that  practically  this  admirable  result 
has  not  been  obtained  by  mere  desultory 
snatching  at  isolated  impx-ovements  and  occa- 
sional happy  thoughts  of  merely  limited  appli- 
cation. When  Aristotle, — we  must  be  indulged 
in  citing  him  again, — repudiates  the  notion  that 
Nature’s  organisms  result  from  accidental  evo- 
lution, he  justly  says  that  iu  such  case  success 
must  have  been  exceptional  only,  and  yet  where 
do  we  find  her  failures  ? We  are  at  no  loss 
when  called  upon  to  produce  examples  of 
failures  in  architecture  but  success  has  ever 
been  duo  to  the  exceptional  interference  of  in- 
telligence of  the  highest  order,  and  the  true 
perfecting  of  a style;  the  origination  of  what  is 
justifiably  regarded  as  an  architectural  species 
is  ever  the  work  of  genius,  which  by  its  analogy 
to  the  works  and  ways  of  natii'e  is  spontaneously 
greeted  as  creative.  The  fossils  of  the  art  of 
architecture,  the  remains  of  Roman  decadence, 
or  of  early  Medievalism,  do  present  to  ns 
analogies  of  the  Empedoclean  chaos, — members 
only  half  developed,  lacking  requisite  associa- 
tion with  other  members,  or  still  more  unluckily 
combined  into  false  sets,  atrophied  and  hyper- 
trophied in  every  degree.  The  salvation  of  true 
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art  the  redaction  of  such  chaos  to  a cosmos,  is 
witnessed,  when  we  are  able  to  discern  that  at 
some  favoured  epoch  a truly  organising  mind 
was  given  to  the  world,  whether  his  name  is  on 
record  or  forgotten,  who  had  the  taste,  know- 
ledge, courage,  and  opportunity  to  cancel  the 
incongruous,  recal  the  unworthily  neglected, 
invent  the  still  unexampled  but  indispensable 
complements,  reconstitute  arrangements,  and  in 
virtue  of  an  iufallible  sense  or  science  of  propor- 
tion, whichever  it  may  be,  educe  elegance  out 
of  clumsiness,  and  unite  what  was  at  best  a 
rickety,  if  not  disjointed,  agglomeration  of 
unfitting  and  illfitting  parts  into  a consistent,  an 
effective,  an  admirable  whole. 

The  material  upon  which  such  organising 
energy  was  employed  in  days  gone  by,  Pre_ 
sented  itself  in  the  forms  of  merest  crudity  of 
which  the  full  capabilities  had  not  been  recog- 
nised ; at  preseut  the  case  is  considerably 
altered.  Architectural  genius  has  worked  most 
industriously  among  these  stores  of  suggestion 
if  it  has  not  exhausted  them,  and  materials  for 
novel  developments  have  to  be  looked  for 
among  examples  which  may  well  seem  to  have 
reached  a fiual  culmination.  But  social  existence 
and  its  requirements,  to  which  architectural 
propriety  must  always  have  a certain  relation, 
never  long  remain  without  change,  and  there- 
fore never  long  without  disturbing  a pre-exist- 
ing harmony  of  such  relation.  It  is  for  the 
restoration  of  such  harmony  that  the  world 
makes  an  appeal  to  genius ; there  have  been 
many  periods  when  the  harmony  was  far  less 
in  need  of  the  truly  master-mind,  and  herein 
lies  the  opportunity  for  the  creative  architect 
of  the  preseut, — or  if  so  it  must  be, — of  the 
future.  . 

In  justification  of  the  citations  of  Aristotle, 
reference  is  made  to  the  second  book  of  his 
“Physics,”  where  those  who  can  spare  the 
time,  whether  architects  who  are  philosophers, 
or  philosophers  with  no  pretensions  to  be  archi- 
tects, will  find  much  to  interest  them. 


AS  TO  TEE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BUILDINGS 
ON  TREACHEROUS  SOILS. 


The  question  of  the  area  of  surface  which,  in 
different  descriptions  of  soil,  should  bo  allowed 
for  the  support  of  a definite  weight  of  structure, 
is  one  which  we  have  before  now  indicated  as 
deserving  of  much  more  illustration  than  is  at 
present  easily  attainable  (see  Builder  for 
December  1,  1877,  et passim).  The  need  of  more 
exact  rules  than  are  easily  to  be  found  has  been 
lately  experienced  by  a gentleman  who  was 
requested,  ten  years  ago,  to  devise  plans  for  the 
foundation  of  a large  and  costly  state  building 
in  the  United  States,  namely,  at  Albany,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  W. 
J.  MacAlpine,  M.Inst.C.E.,  not  having  met  with 
sufficient  information  to  enable  him  to  form  any 
rules  for  determining  the  load  which  may  safely 
be  imposed  by  a structure  upon  earth  of  a 
specific  character  and  condition,  was  led  to  go 
to  some  expense  in  instituting  experiments  for 
his  own  guidance  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned. A paper,  detailing  the  experiments  and 
the  results,  has  been  communicated  by  Mr. 
MacAlpine  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, from  which  we  extract  such  informa- 
tion as  we  think  may  prove  of  value  to  our 
readers. 

The  building  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
was  one,  as  will  be  seen,  of  considerable  magni- 
tude and  importance.  The  soil  of  the  spot 
selected  for  the  site  appears  to  have  been  un- 
usually treacherous,  or,  at  all  events,  to  have 
given  very  good  reason  for  unusual  care.  The 
area  of  the  foundation  of  the  building  was  about 
24,000  square  feet,  but  the  structure,  though 
combined  as  a single  edifice,  covered  120,000 
square  feet,  and  was  so  varied  in  the  weights 
and  pressures  on  different  parts,  that  it  might 
be  rather  considered  as  a group  of  a dozen  of 
very  differently  - proportioned  buildings.  The 
ground  to  be  covered  sloped  to  the  east,  at  an 
inclination  of  forty  per  1,000,  or  one  in  twenty- 
five.  Excavation  and  borings  showed  about 
100  ft.  of  a particular  clay,  called  in  the  locality 
“Albany  clay,”  or  “blue  clay,”  which  contains 
from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  alumina,  the  rest 
being  a fine  silicious  sand.  This  rests  upon  the 
“ Hudson  River  argillite,”  a clay  slate,  which 
forms  the  banks  of  that  river  for  thirty  miles 
of  its  course.  The  Albany  clay  contains  many 
nodules,  in  the  form  of  rings  or  discs,  of  about 
1 in.  in  diameter,  consisting  of  clay  highly 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Over  the  blue 


clay  was  a mass  of  earth,  ranging  from  1 ft.  to 
35  ft.  deep.  This  was  composed  of  a mixture 
of  clay  and  sand,  in  varying  proportions,  being 
in  some  parts  nearly  pure  sand,  and  quite  porous, 
and  in  others  almost  a semi-fluid.  This  material 
occurred  in  veins  of  different  thicknesses,  lying 
at  different  levels,  both  above  and  below  that 
required  for  the  foundation.  One  of  these  veins, 
which  were  from  5 ft.  to  25  ft.  wide,  was  200  ft. 
Ion",  and  passed  diagonally  across  the  excava- 
tion, at  a depth  of  from  6 ft.  to  20  ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  the  intended  foundation.  This  vein 
was  dug  out  and  replaced  with  clay  and  sand, 
artifically  mixed,  and  rammed  in  layers,  so  as  to 
make  it  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
adjacent  material.  Other  veins  and  strata  of 
viscous  matter,  sometimes  terminating  in 
pockets  in  the  blue  clay,  were  found  in  the  ex- 
cavations. A well  which  had  been  sunk  close 
by,  to  the  depth  of  100  ft.,  was  entirely  in  the 
blue  clay. 

The  material  here  found,  in  its  natural  con- 
dition at  midsummer,  contained  from  27  to  43 
per  cent,  of  water.  When  the  samples  were 
thoroughly  dried  and  pulverised,  and  again 
allowed  freely  to  absorb  water,  they  absorbed 
from  39  to  46  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  The 
other  clay  held  40  per  cent.,  and  when  dried, 
as  the  other  material  had  been,  and  subse- 
quently saturated,  absorbed  as  much  as  43  per 
cent.  Thus  the  mass  of  the  material  upon 
which  the  building  had  to  stand,  in  its  natural 
condition,  was  quite  saturated  with  water.  The 
weight  of  the  clay,  if  separated  from  the  sand, 
was°116  lb.,  and  that  of  the  pure  sand  80  lb.  per 
cubic  foot.  The  mixed  earth  varied  in  weight 
from  81-5  to  101 '4  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  and 
the  specific  weight  showed  the  respective  pro- 
portions of  argillaceous  and  silicious  matter,  and 
that  indicated,  to  a certain  extent,  the  supporting 
power  of  each  locality. 

The  first  design  for  the  building,  which  was 
made  before  Mr.  MacAlpine  was  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  work,  had  been  for  a foun- 
dation on  piles ; and  a considerable  number  of 
these  timbers  had  been  actually  procured.  The 
use  of  piles,  or  of  thick  planks  laid  horizontally, 
for  the  support  of  walls,  is  common  in  Albany ; 
but  such  timber  is  usually  apt  to  decay  within  a 
quarter  of  a century.  Some  large  buildings, 
after  standing  for  twenty  years,  have  begun  to 
crack,  and  to  settle,  in  consequence,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  decay  of  their  wood  basis.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated,  in  situations  where 
the  wood  was  always  kept  wet,  decay  did  not 
appear,  but  where  the  moisture  was  drawn  off, 
the  wood  did  not  appear  to  last  for  more  than 
twelve  years.  Mr.  MacAlpine  felt  that  it  was 
unsafe  to  entrust  the  stability  of  a monumental 
building  to  the  support  of  material  that  was  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  decay.  Cast-iron  piles,  of 
white  iron,  would,  he  considered,  be  reliable  for 
a century  or  more  ; but  even  these  would  even- 
tually have  decayed. 

The  adoption  of  the  Indian  method  of  sinking 
shafts  and  filling  them  with  concrete  was  also 
considered,  but  was  not  regarded  as  admissible, 
as  inverted  arches  could  only  have  been  used 
under  part  of  the  structure,  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  have  but  one  system  of  support. 
For  the  above  thoroughly  sound  professional 
reasons  the  architect  resolved  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  which  we  have  to  give  some  account. 

An  estimate  was  formed  of  the  weight  of  the 
entire  building  and  its  contents,  supposing  it  to 
be  finished  according  to  the  designs.  We  may 
observe  here  that  a due  allowance  is  made  for 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  either  of  the  facades, 
and  call  attention  to  this  as  an  instance  of  one 
of  those  unforeseen  causes  for  which  allowance 
must  be  made  in  the  margin  that  is  added  to  all 
net  calculations  of  an  accurate  kind.  This 
weight  is  stated  as  200,000  American  tons.  It 
may  be  explained  that  the  Americans  now 
generally  use  the  round  number  of  2,000  pounds, 
instead  of  2,240  pounds,  for  a ton.  This  secures 
a considerable  advantage  in  simplifying  calcu- 
lation, though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
English  ton  is  so  near  the  French  millier  or  ton 
(which  is  equal  to  2,204  pounds  avoirdupois,  or 
0 9842  of  an  English  ton)  that  the  metric 
system  is  more  readily  expressed  in  English 
than  in  the  American  notation.  The  area  of 
the  base  of  the  exterior  and  court  walls,  and  of 
the  rear  walls  opposite,  was,  as  before  mentioned, 
24,000  square  feet.  This  gave  a pressure  of 
6^  tons  per  square  foot  on  the  basement  walls. 
(Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  the 
piper;  but  the  result  of  the  given  figures 
we  make  to  be  8-33  tons  per  square  foot.) 
The  main  tower,  however,  with  a weight  of 


30,000  tons,  has  an  area  of  2,508  square  : 
which  is  equal  to  a pressure  of  12  tons! 
square  foot  upon  the  foundation-walls,  v 
weight  brought  on  the  foundation  of  the  div 
walls  was  23  -£  tons  ; that  on  the  interior  wa! 
the  towers,  39  tons ; and  that  on  the  exterior*' 
of  the  corner  towers,  47  tons  per  linear  : 
Thus  great  differences  occur  in  the  prei] 
exercised  on  the  foundations  on  different  f 
of  the  building, — a weight  of  134  tons,  v 
might  possibly  be  increased,  being  calcui; 
per  linear  foot  of  the  walls  of  the  main  tow  ■ 
The  exterior  walls  had  a facing  of  cut  grs 
backed  with  rubble  masonry  and  brickt 
This  weight  is  averaged  at  1501b.  per  " 
foot.  The  floors  are  supported  on  ironr 
girders  and  cross-beams,  with  brick  archer 
covering.  The  weight  of  this  part  of  the  sr 
tore  is  24  lb.  per  square  foot.  The  po;: 
weight  of  crowds  of  people  upon  the  flo 
taken  at  100  1b.  per  square  foot ; that  of; 
upon  the  roof  at  12i  lb.  per  square  foot  r 
that  of  the  pressure  of  the  winds  on  thi 
walls  (resolved  into  a downward  pressure  oH 
foundations)  at  15  lb.  per  square  foot.  ;e< 
these  data  the  various  weights  and  pressurr 
the  different  parts  of  the  building  have 
calculated,  and  are  mentioned  in  detail  i1 
paper,  to  which,  when  it  is  hereafter  pubi' 
in  the  quarterly  volume  of  the  Proceedings)' 
Institution,  we  invite  the  attention  of  thos 
dents  who  want  to  go  more  minutely  into  ift 
than  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  for  the  pr 
of  the  present  remarks.  It  is  obvious  tb!: 
the  usual  mode  of  enlarging  the  footings  p 
walls,  and  of  placing  the  lowest  course  o- 
masonry  on  a bed  of  concrete,  the  weight 
be  distributed  over  an  area  much  larger; 
that  given  as  underlying  the  direct  pro. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the  w">' 
are  so  great,  as  well  as  so  varied,  thj ' 
unequal  subsidence  under  any  part  of  the!  ■ 
ing  would  be  likely  to  produce  mischt 
effects. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  whr' 
might  prove  certainly  safe  to  place  on  th  > 
clay  in  its  natural  condition,  two  sets  of  fo- 
ments were  made.  The  mode  employed  e*i 
us  aB  original,  ingenious,  and  very  well  aH 
to  give  results  which  we  should  call  min1- 
With  the  additional  precaution  ot  ch  : 
the  levels  from  a bench  mark  so  distant  .< 
could  not  be  possibly  affected  by  the  pi 
ment,  it  is  probable  that  the  results  mijf! 
absolutely  taken  as  giving  the  compress'  i 
the  given  locality ; but  it  strikes  ns  tn 
would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  <’■ 
ments  if  this  additional  precaution  ha<  ' 
taken. 

The  machine  employed,  if  so  simj  1 
appliance  may  be  called  by  that  name,  :il 
mast  of  timber  12  in.  square,  held  pp 
dicularly  by  guys,  and  supporting  a cross--  '■ 
to  carry  the  weights  used.  The  first  a • 
ments  were  made  upon  a square  foot  o ■ 
foundation.  A hole  was  dug  in  the  botti  : 
the  excavated  part  of  the  blue  clay,  0 
square  at  the  top,  3 ft.  deep,  and  14  in.  i 
at  the  bottom.  Small  stakes  were  drn 
the  ground,  in  radial  lines  from  the  cei  1 
this  hole,  and  the  tops  were  carefully  dri  , 
the  same  level,  as  determined  by  the  applu 
of  a straight-edge.  Weights  gradually  incr 
from  2,754  lb.  to  23,7841b.  were  placed  : 
framework.  , A 

The  results  of  the  increase  of  weighs 
given  by  Mr.  MacAlpine  in  a table  which 
every  detail,  as  many  as  nine  columns: 
filled  up  by  the  record  of  fourteen  spec; 
observations.  The  weight  of  the  machine! 
2,754  lb.,  caused  an  immediate  settlenu 
0'288  in.,  which,  at  the  end  of  sixteen  ? 
had  increased  to  0'9  in.  The  addition  ii 
first  stone  rather  more  than  doubled  the 
sure,  and  increased  the  settlement,  inM  " 
time,  to  1-428  in.  The  second  and  third  i 
weighing  together  6,260  lb.,  caused, . m 
hours,  a visible  uplift,  the  settlement  mcr 
to  6-180  in.  We  do  not  see  any  notice 
whether  there  was  any  excess  or  upluc  | 


margin  ui  au  muu  , 

timber  and  that  ot  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
the  addition  of  the  fifth  stone,  mating «■ 
weight  of  IV, 97-1  lb.,  there  was  an ■ 
settlement  noted  from  11  556  to  14’8 


secnemeub  uunou  uu-  a. 

uplift  followed  the  addition  of  the  six* 
1 , , , o it atones,  r- 


another  that  of  the  seventh,  stones, 
the  weight  of  23,7841b  ..which  caused  a , 


ment  (including  one  noted  uplift) 


to  31-2  inches,  after  a total  time  of 
hours,  caused  no  further  movemen 
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i»,  and  the  weight  was,  therefore,  considered 

■ ave  found  its  bearing  with  that  amount  of 
i [ement. 

is  observed  that  after  a weight  of  20,954  lb. 
h rested  for  half  an  hour  upon  the  clay,  a 
ler  protrusion  or  creep  upwards  was  noted. 
['  highest  part  of  the  protrusion  was  from 
i i.  to  15  iu.  from  the  edge  of  the  pit.  Here 
j ’eraged  0-3  in.  high,  and  sloped  off  out- 
i lly  at  an  average  of  4 ft.  from  the  centre  of 
iiole.  Mr.  MacAlpine  calculates  that  0'606 

i cubic  foot  was  then  uplifted,  which  was 
talent  to  a displacement  of  7272  in.  When 
h light  of  23,784  lb.  had  been  applied,  and 

ii  rested  three  hours  on  the  clay,  the  ring  had 
! by  0-5  in.,  showing  1 01  cubic  feet  of  earth 
ad,  being  equal  to  a displacement  of  12‘12in. 
I r the  foot  of  the  mast. 

I is  the  inference  of  the  author  that  the  first 
in  dm  to  the  pressure  was  that  of  com- 
) lion  of  the  material.  After  the  load  reached 
I)  lb.  or  8,000  lb.,  the  displaced  earth  en- 
I oured  to  escape  iu  a lateral  direction,  and 
d caused  the  uplifting  of  the  surrounding 
|.ce.  The  small  size  of  the  area  under  pres- 
i made  this  escape  more  easy,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
;i|ie  says  that  if  the  pit  had  been  deeper,  or 
| piston  larger,  there  would  have  been  less 

< ’nal  displacement. 

. e second  set  of  experiments  differed  from 
(irst  only  in  the  larger  size  of  the  area  put 
ijr  pressure.  A base  of  3 ft.  square  was 
Jed  to  the  mast,  and  the  weighting  and 
I’vations  carried  on  as  before.  The  pit  was 
by  38  in.,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
§deep.  The  stones  were  put  on  at  intervals 
fit  hour.  In  these  second  experiments  no 
l(g  of  the  surrounding  earth  occurred.  The 
Bjmeut  increased  with  much  regularity,  in 
jprtion  to  the  increase  of  the  load ; and  as 
iarth  became  more  compact  the  proportionate 
fijiment  diminished.  When  the  pressure  per 
Ire  foot  corresponded  pretty  nearly  with 
i of  the  second  observation  on  the  smaller 
(a  little  more  than  a ton  on  the  square  foot) 
ettlement  was  nearly  equal.  The  outside 
ure  omployed  in  this  series  of  experiments 
13:59,878  lb.,  giving  a weight  of  3,320  lb.  per 
H'e  foot.  The  total  settlement  then  noted, 
inout  an  hour  from  the  imposition  of  the 
1 it,  was  0 825  in.  When  this  is  compared 
Vthe  settlement  of  0'9  in.  after  fifteen  hours’ 
Bure  of  2,754  lb.  on  the  smaller  area,  it  will 
iben  that  the  extent  of  superficial  area 

< -ed  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  well 
Be  actual  weight  per  foot.  If  a pointed  pile 
fybeen  substituted  for  the  square  foot  of 
* ce,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at  all 
vis  for  a certain  distance,  the  descent  would 
3j  been  more  rapid  than  was  actually  the 
•l;  and  a foot  square  of  area  is  but  a point 
'|e  it  is  compressed  with  weights  and  bulks 
f as  those  of  the  building  to  be  erected  at 
- iy. 

9 inference  drawn  from  the  experiments 
^ ’.  MacAlpine  is,  that  the  extreme  supporting 
l:r  of  the  earth  on  which  he  experimented 
'(less  than  six  tons  per  square  foot,  and  that 
f ad  which  might  be  safely  imposed  upon  the 
(was  two  tons  per  square  foot.  Considering 
Ijotion  to  be  that  of  compression  only,  and  not 
f .(placement  also,  we  deduce  from  the  second 
' the  results,  that  a weight  of  one  ton  per 
1 e foot  actually  caused  a settlement  of 
Mn. ; and  a weight  of  30  cwt.  per  square 
| a settlement  of  0'83  in.,  so  that  a weight  of 
*.s  per  Bquare  foot  would  give  a settlement 
*•'  least  T1  in.  We  do  not  say  that  a settle- 
1 of  this  amount,  if  permanent,  would  be 
' dug.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
1 of  a building  of  which  some  parts  are 
more  lofty,  and  consequently  heavy,  than 
Vs,  such  a compressibility  in  the  soil  on 
’k  it  stood  would  be  a matter  of  very 
| is  concern.  We  thus  find  that  the  original 
| of  footings  covering  24,000  square  feet, 

I sustaining  a weight  stated,  as  before  men- 
'!d,  at  6J  tons  per  square  foot,  would  have 
very  far  beyond  the  limit  of  safety.  With 
•assure  of  a little  under  7 tons  per  square 
. in  the  first  experiment,  a settlement  of 
; in.  was  obtained,  and  the  earth  was  then 
' ich  a state  that  an  additional  ton  per  foot 
; iced  an  immediate  settlement.  When  what 
laycall  the  absolute  reliability  of  foundation 
small  that  the  imposition  of  a weight  which 
!|  ^tfcle  more  than  double  the  atmospheric 

■ lure  produces  an  inch  of  settlement,  without 
observed  upheaval,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  in 
.snce  of  a practical  problem  of  extreme 

&cy,  as  well  as  gravity. 


Mr.  MacAlpine  remarks  with  perfect  justice 
that  it  is  not  so  much  absolute  settlement  which 
is  to  bo  apprehended,  as  a greater  yielding  in 
one  place  than  in  another.  The  method  which 
he  adopted  iu  the  casein  question  has  an  interest 
of  its  own,  independent  of  the  wider  question  on 
which  his  experiments  are  calculated  to  throw 
light.  Considering  that  a change  in  the  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  this  particular  material 
would  be  a direct  cause  of  movement  under  a 
sustained  pressure,  he  took  steps  for  maintaining 
the  clay  beneath  the  building  in  the  same 
condition  of  moisture.  This  is  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  in  architectural  practice,  and  it  will  be 
a matter  of  much  interest  to  find  how  far  the 
plan  adopted  answers  the  view  of  the  designer. 
As,  in  a case  of  this  kind,  no  news  will  be  good 
news,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  gene- 
ration, at  all  events,  will  have  no  further  light 
on  this  particular  experiment  than  that  which 
may  result  from  absence  of  change.  A deep 
puddle-wall  was  extended  entirely  around  the 
foundations,  in  order  to  prevent  either  access  or 
egress  of  water,  and  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  exact  proportion  of  moisture  existing  in  the 
ground  before  it  was  built  on.  The  puddle-wall 
was  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  terrace  which 
surrounds  the  building.  To  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  rain-water  within  the  space  thus  in- 
closed, a depth  of  6 in.  of  coarse-screened  gravel 
was  spread  over  its  entire  area,  with  the  idea 
that  “ under  the  great  weight  of  the  building 
any  excess  of  water  on  the  clay  beneath  will  bo 
forced  into  this  pervious  gravel,  and  flow  off 
through  it  to  the  drains  which  encircle  and 
traverse  the  foundations.”  We  have  here  to  re- 
mark that  it  appears  to  ns  to  be  a question 
how  far  the  saturation  before  described  is  of  a 
mechanical,  and  how  far  of  a chemical,  character. 
If  the  second  affinity  exist,  the  mere  pressure 
of  the  building  would  probably  be  of  compara- 
tively little  avail  to  prevent  absorption.  We  do 
not  wish  to  offer  any  criticism  on  a work  which 
has  evidently  been  deeply  studied  by  tho 
designer  ; or  on  his  careful  experiments  for 
the  guidance  of  which  he  has  drawn  observa- 
tions which  are  of  such  high  professional  value. 
That  value,  however,  is  even  higher,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  show  the  builder  on  mixed  soils  the 
necessity  of  positive  experiment,  as  to  each 
particular  locality,  before  he  imposes  any  con- 
siderable weight  on  his  foundation,  than  if  it  be 
regarded  only  as  giving  a measure  of  the  reli- 
ability of  the  particular  material  known  as 
“ Albany  blue  clay.”  And  with  reference  to  the 
more  general  question,  particularly  considering 
the  extension  which  has  to  be  given  to  the  footing 
courses  of  the  loftier  parts  of  a complex  build- 
ing in  order  to  reduce  the  vertical  pressure  on 
the  ground,  the  question  suggests  itself  whether 
it  would  not  be  safer  to  provide  against  the 
percolation  of  any  rain  water  into  the  area, 
by  the  use  of  concrete,  of  asphalte,  or  even 
of  puddle  (if  the  ax-ea  be  very  large),  than 
to  contemplate  any  squeezing  out  of  water  once 
permitted  to  enter  the  ground,  by  the  incumbent 
weight.  The  author  adds  : “ The  necessity  for 
these  provisions  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  many  of  the  veins  of  sand  extend 
to  the  surface  of  grounds  of  much  greater  eleva- 
tion than  the  foundations,  and  that  they  com- 
municate with  imperfectly-built  street  sewers 
and  water-pipes  ; while  the  main  or  other  porous 
veins  extend  beneath  the  surface  to  grounds 
which  are  much  lower.  Through  these  sources 
the  clay  under  some  portion  of  the  structure 
might  be  charged  with  water,  while  that  under 
an  adjacent  wall  might,  at  the  same  time,  be 
drained  of  much  of  its  natural  moisture,  and 
thus  entirely  destroy  the  design  of  a foundation 
which  should  everywhere  have  an  equal  sustain- 
ing power.” 

We  are  not  informed  in  the  paper  what  was 
tobe  the  cost  of  the  “large  and  costly  State  build- 
ing ” which  forms,  or  is  to  form,  the  new  Capitol 
at  Albany.  But,  as  6,656  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete would  cover  the  entire  area  to  the  depth  of 
18  in.,  it  is  worth  inquiry  whether  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a substructure  might  not  be  found, 
under  some  circumstances,  a true  economy.  It 
is  probable  that  this  idea  was  duly  investigated 
in  the  case  in  question ; but  we  throw  out  the 
suggestion  for  the  sake  of  the  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  The  cost  of  the  puddle  wall 
would  be  an  appreciable  deduction  from  the  cost 
of  the  floor  of  concrete. 

Mr.  MacAlpine  has  constructed  a third  table, 
which  may  very  well  be  taken  as  a normal  type 
by  the  architect  who  has  to  consider  the  im- 
portant question  of  providing  foundations  of 
equal  resistance  for  connected  walls  differing 


greatly  in  their  weight.  He  has  classified  tha 
different  walls  of  his  building  in  seven  groups, 
in  which  the  load  per  lineal  foot  rises  from  8-}  to 
47  tons.  He  then  places,  in  another  column, 
the  width  of  the  several  wails,  rising  from 
2 ft.  to  7 ft.  He  allows  from  two  to  five 
courses  of  footings ; and  an  under  course  of  con- 
crete, proportioned  to  the  weight  in  each  case. 
Thus  the  walls,  which  are  2 ft.  thick,  and  which 
have  a weight  of  8£  tons  per  lineal  foot',  have 
footing  courses  of  2 ft.  2 in.  and  2 ft.  5 in.,  and 
a concrete  course  of  4 ft.  3 in.  wide.  The  main 
walls,  of  7 ft.  thick,  having  a weight  of  47  tons 
per  foot  run,  have  five  courses  of  footings,  in- 
creasing from  7 ft.  4 in.  to  15  ft.  8 in.  in  width, 
with  a concrete  bed  of  23  ft.  6 in.  wide.  It  may 
be  remarked,  with  reference  to  our  former  re- 
mark as  to  a concrete  platform,  that  the  quantity 
of  this  material  actually  employed  must  be 
enough  to  cover  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  area. 


CAST-IRON  TOWERS  AND 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  THEORY  OP 
LIGHTHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

We  brought  before  our  readers  in  March  last 
some  account  of  examples  of  each  of  those  four 
distinct  types  of  lighthouse  which  have  been 
built,  often  under  circumstances  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  on  reefs  or  single  rocks  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  waves.  We  have  now  to  call 
attention  to  a fifth  form  of  design,  whiclv 
although,  as  experience  proves,  it  is  quite 
unfitted  for  such  a site  as  that  occupied  by  whafc 
may  be  fairly  termed  the  queen  of  British  light- 
towers,  Skerry  vore,  may  be  suitable  for  erection 
on  a lofty  promontory,  such  as  that  occupied  by 
the  tower  of  Ardnamurchan. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
by  many  persons,  including  manufacturing  firms, 
who  have  sought  for  information  as  to  the 
details  of  cast-iron  lighthouses,  in  obtaining  it. 
We  have  the  more  satisfaction  in  reproducing 
some  account  of  the  cast-iron  lighthouse  tower 
on  Gibb’s  Hill,  in  the  Bermudas,  which  was 
erected,  in  1845,  on  a plan  similar  to  that  of 
the  tower  previously  erected,  in  1841,  by  tha 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  on  Morant  Point, 
Jamaica,  which  is  marked  F in  the  illustration, 
of  our  group  of  lighthouses.* 

Some  account  of  this  tower  was  communicated 
to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  February 
12th,  1856,  by  Mr.  Peter  Paterson ; and  tha 
report  of  the  reading  and  discussion  of  tha 
paper,  in  which  Mr.  Gordon  took  part,  will  ba 
found  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Proceedings  of  that 
body. 

The  base  of  this  lighthouse  is  at  an  altitude 
of  245  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being 
situated  on  the  top  of  an  elevation  called  Gibb’s 
Hill,  on  the  southern  point  of  the  Bermudas,  in 
latitude  32°  14'  N.,  and  longitude  64°  50'  W.  of 
Greenwich.  The  figure  of  the  tower  is  conical, 
the  height  being  stated  at  105  ft.  9 in.,  and  the 
lowest  and  uppermost  diameters  (which  Mr. 
Paterson  has  not  figured),  measuring  to  scala 
about  24  ft.  and  14  ft.  respectively.  A cavetto 
or  curved  moulding,  on  the  top  of  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  frustrum  of  the  cone,  supports  a 
ring  of  iron  of  20  ft.  diameter,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a light  iron  railing,  and  forms  a 
gallery  round  the  lantern. 

The  external  shell  of  the  tower  is  constructed 
of  135  curved  plates  of  cast-iron,  including 
those  for  the  doorway.  These  plates  appear  to 
measure  8 ft.  in  height  by  an  average  of  4 ft.  in 
width ; and  they  are  stated  to  vary  in  thiokness, 
from  1 in.  at  the  base  to  f in.  at  the  top. 
They  have  cast-iron  flanges,  which  project  3 in. 
inwards ; and  are  strengthened  at  intervals  of 
12  in.  by  angular  feathers,  £ in.  thick.  Tho 
holes  for  bolting  together  the  flanges  were  all 
drilled,  6 in.  apart,  and  the  plates  are  bolted 
together  by  square-headed  screw  bolts,  s in.  in 
diameter,  with  proper  nuts  and  washers. 

The  centre  of  the  tower  is  occupied  by  a 
hollow  column  of  cast-iron,  18  in.  in  inside 
diameter,  and  j in.  thick,  cast  in  nine  lengths, 
each  provided  with  circular  flanges,  which  are 
bolted  to  each  other  and  to  the  floor  plates.  Afc 
2 ft.  above  each  floor  there  is  a man-hole  open- 
ing into  this  column,  26  in.  high  and  15  in. 
wide,  fitted  with  wooden  doors.  Thus  tha 
column  is  used,  during  the  day  time,  by  way  of 
lift,  and  it  also  contains  the  waste-water  pipe. 

The  bottom  of  the  tower,  for  20  ft.i  n height, 
is  filled  with  concrete ; with  the  exception  of  a 
circular  well  in  the  middle,  of  8 ft.  diameter 


* See  p.  257,  ante. 
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faced  with  brickwork.  There  are  seven  floors, 
exclusive  of  the  lantern  floor,  each  12  ft.  apart. 
The  first  and  second  floors  are  cased  with  brick- 
work, and  serve  as  oil  and  store  rooms.  The 
five  upper  floors  are  lined  with  sheet  iron, 
No.  16  gauge,  disposed  in  panels,  with  oak 
pilasters,  rails,  and  skirtings.  On  the  first  floor 
there  is  a cast-iron  kerb,  10  in.  wide  and  1 in. 
thick,  to  which  is  bolted  a | cast-iron  floor-plate. 
The  second  floor  consists  of  the  radiating  cast- 
iron  plates,  § in.  thick,  bolted  to  the  flanges  of 
the  columns,  and  resting  on  the  brickwork. 
From  the  third  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  the 
floors  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  they  rest  on  the  flanges  of  the  outer 
plates  forming  the  tower,  which  they  thus  con- 
nect with  the  central  column.  These  are  all 
bolted  together  with  f-in.  and  $-in.  bolts.  The 
eighth  floor,  and  the  footway,  each  consists  of 
sixteen  cast-iron  radiating  plates,  J in.  thick, 
bolted  with  ^-in.  bolts.  The  plates  are  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  room  for  the  passage  of 
a spiral  staircase. 

In  each  floor  are  five  windows,  one  in  the 
centre  of  every  alternate  plate.  They  are 
18  in.  square,  fitted  with  strong  wooden  ports, 
opening  outward,  and  containing  each  a plate 
of  polished  plate  glass,  9£  in.  square.  There  is 
also  a window  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the 
circular  well,  making  thirty-six  windows  in  all, 

The  staircase  consists  of  two  wrought-iron 
tringers,  lg  in.  square,  the  risers  and  supports 
being  § in.  thiok,  and  the  treads  of  oak  lfc 
thick.  To  each  step  is  fixed  an  iron  baluster, 
§ in.  in  diameter;  on  the  top  of  which  is  fitted 
a wrought-iron  hand-rail,  1§  in.  wide,  and  § in. 
thick.  The  staircase  rises  spirally  round  the 
central  column  from  the  doorway  to  the  first- 
floor,  and  round  the  outer  side  of  the  rooms,  close 
to  the  casing  of  the  tower  itself,  from  the  first 
to  the  eighth  floor.  There  are  standards  and 
rails  round  the  headways  of  all  the  floors.  The 
standards  are  of  wrought-iron,  3 ft.  6 in.  in 
height,  and  tapering  from  2 in.  to  11  in.  in 
diameter.  There  are  five  of  these  standards  on 
the  first,  and  three  on  each  of  the  other  floors. 

A wrought-iron  ring,  in  four  pieces,  5 in.  wide, 
and  f in.  thick,  is  attached  to  the  eighth  floor, 
and  to  this  the  lantern  and  light  room  are 


and  submit  plans  and  estimates  for  a lighthouse 
on  the  Great  Basses,  a dangerous  reef  lying 
eighty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Point  de  Galle, 
and  six  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  Kirinde ; 
and  to  consider  the  relative  expense  and  advan- 
tages of  stone  and  iron  as  materials  for  con- 
structing the  same.  The  design  submitted  in 
consequence  is  described  by  Mr.  Douglass  as 
that  of  a cylindrical  iron  tower,  secured  within 
an  enlarged  basement  of  masonry  or  brickwork. 
The  basement  was  enclosed  within  an  outer 
casing  of  cast-iron,  2 in.  thick ; and  both  the 
tower  and  the  casing  were  sunk  in  the  rock. 
The  basement  was  to  be  30  ft.  above  the  rock. 
The  brickwork  inside  the  cast-iron  casing  was 
to  be  set  in  bitumen,  worked  hot,  and  bonded  to 
the  outer  shell.  In  order  to  prevent  salt  water 
remaining  in  contact  with  the  cast-iron  shell  at 
its  junction  with  the  rock,  it  was  proposed  to 
provide  an  outer  enclosing  ring,  or  plinth,  about 
2 ft.  high,  leaving  an  annular  space,  about  1 ft. 
wide,  between  the  plinth  and  the  casing  of  the 
basemen  t,  which  space  was  to  be  filled  with  heated 
Trinidad  pitch,  mixed  with  sand  and  small  gravel. 
As  each  course  of  plates  of  the  basement  and 
the  portion  of  the  tower  within  it  was  laid  and 
bolted  together,  the  interiorwas  to  be  filled  up 
to  the  same  level  by  large  Ceylon  bricks,  12  in. 
by  6 in.  by  4 in.,  set  and  jointed  solid  in  Trinidad 
pitch,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sharp 
sand,  and  applied  hot.  The  inside  and  outside 
of  the  ironwork  were  to  be  well  paid  over  with 
the  same,  and  the  space  between  the  iron  and 
the  brickwork  was  to  be  carefully  run  in  at 
every  course  of  bricks  with  the  same  hot  bitu- 
minous mixture.  Accommodation  for  the  keepers 
was  to  be  provided  in  and  upon  the  basement, 
the  plateau  of  which  could  be  covered  at 
pleasure  with  an  awning.  The  cast-iron  shaft, 
12  ft.  diameter,  built  of  plates  1 in.  thick,  and 
fined  with  thin  wrought  iron,  secured  to  the 
internal  flanges,  was  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  and  apparatus  for  a revolving  catoptric 
light,  at  120  ft.  above  high-water.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work  was  estimated  at  15,6731.  15s.,  and 
it  was  considered  that  it  could  be  completed  in 
eighteen  months. 

The  substitution  of.  granite  for  the  basement 
occasioned  an  addition  to  the  estimate  of  4,0001., 


bolted.  The  height  from  the  gallery  to  the  top  and  to  the  time  requisite,  of  four  years  and  a 
of  the  lantern  is  17  ft.,  making  the  total  height  half.  The  employment  of  a steamer  was  also 
of  378  ft.  9 in.  above  high  water.  The  light  is  decided  on,  at  a further  increase  of  cost,  and 
visible  at  a distance  of  twenty-seven  miles.  The  the  estimate  finally  approved  amounted  to 
cost,  according  to  a Parliamentary  return,  was  33,9461. 

7,6891.,  of  which  2,2521.  was  expended  in  Ber-  In  March,  1856,  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Poing- 
muda.  The  first  parts  of  the  lighthouse  were  destre,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  having  been  appointed 
landed  in  Bermuda  about  the  end  of  November,  resident  engineer,  left  England  for  Ceylon  to 
1814,  having  been  previously  fitted  and  erected  carry  on  the  operations.  The  granite  base,  iron 
in  the  yard  of  the  builders,  Messrs.  Cottam  & ^ tower,  illuminating  apparatus,  and  lantern  were 
Hallen.  The  last  plate  of  the  tower  was  ' prepared  in  England,  and  despatched  to  Galle, 


fixed  on  the  9th  of  October,  1815. 

From  this  year’s  edition  of  a “ Description  and 
List  of  the  Lighthouses  of  the  World,”  by  Alex. 
n.  r p r:  « t • m 


where  they  were  landed  and  stored.  It  proved, 
however,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  work  had 
not  been  properly  appreciated.  After  thx-ee 


G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S.,  published  by  Laurie,  53,  years,  only  a few  landings  on  the  rock  had  been 
Fleet-street,  we  ascertain  that  the  lighthouse  effected,  and  nothing  had  been  accomplished 
on  Pembroke  Point,  Falkland  Isles  (of  which  we  beyond  the  erection  of  a beacon  mast,  60  ft. 


gave  the  elevation  in  our  group  of  lighthouses), 
is  a tower  60  ft.  high,  with  white  and  red  bands. 
The  fight  is  at  an  elevation  of  110  ft.  above  high 
water.  It  was  established  in  1855,  and  is  visible 
at  a distance  of  fourteen  miles.  With  regard  to 
the  Jamaica  lighthouses,  that  at  Plum  Point, 
Kingston,  is  only  given  by  Mr.  Findlay  as  68  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Our  elevation  must, 
therefore,  be  that  of  the  Morant  Point  Light- 
house, in  that  island,  in  accordance  with  the 
elevation  of  that  tower  on  Mr.  Gordon’s  design. 
It  is  a “ white  iron  tower,  96  ft.  high,  on  the 
eastern  extreme  of  Jamaica,  and  was  built  in 
1842  ; the  light  is  115  ft.  above  high  water, 
and  is  visible  at  a distance  of  fifteen  miles.” 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  further  to  supply 
some  of  the  details  of  the  designs  for  the  iron 
lighthouse  on  the  Great  Basses  rock,  Ceylon, 
from  an  account  given  by  Mr.  William  Douglass, 
M.  Inst.C.E.*  In  a circular  relating  to  light- 
houses, lightships,  buoys,  and  beacons,  issued 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  in  1863,  is  a remark- 
ably ungainly  elevation,  entitled  “ Great  Basses.” 
From  the  middle  of  a round,  battlemented,  iron 
tower,  measuring  31  ft.  in  diameter,  and  35  ft. 
high,  rises  au  iron  turret,  some  12  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  84  ft.  high  from  the  top  of  the  battlements 
to  that  of  the  lantern.  A half  elevation  and 
half  section  of  the  tower  are  shown  by  Mr. 
Douglass.  It  was  not  erected,  but  may  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  details  of  this  class  of 
designs.  In  July,  1855,  the  late  Mr.  Gordon 
was  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prepare 


* Proceedings,  Inst.C.E.,  vol.  xxrviii.,  part  ii.,  p.  60. 


high,  with  a ball  on  the  top ; and  the  marking 
out  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  lighthouse.  In 
1863,  40,0001.  had  been  expended,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  20,0001.  per  annum  for  five  years 
would  still  be  required.  The  work  was,  in  con- 
sequence, dropped. 

The  account  of  the  stone  lighthouse  designed 
by  Mr.  Douglass,  which  was  commenced  in  March, 
1870,  and  lighted  on  10th  of  March,  1873,  at 
a total  cost  of  62,0391.,  with  the  addition  of 
9,5261.  as  the  cost  of  the  granite  for  the  base, 
delivered  at  Ceylon,  does  not  come  within  the 
limits  of  our  present  task. 

The  above  very  costly  experience  throws  a 
most  valuable  light  on  the  question  of  the 
material  which  should  be  selected  by  the  archi- 
tect for  the  construction  of  lighthouses.  Without 
going  sc  far  as  to  say  that  cast  iron  is  in  no  case 
applicable  for  the  erection  of  a tower,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  instance  of  a tower  springing 
from  a rock  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  sea, 
masonry  is  the  only  work  on  which  the  architect 
can  with  safety  rely.  On  this  subject  we  cannot 
do  better  than  call  attention  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  engineer  to  the  Board  of 
Northern  Lighthouses,  in  his  “ Rudimentary 
Treatise  on  the  History,  Construction,  and 
Illumination  of  Lighthouses,”  published  by 
Weale  in  1850.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  high  authority, 
as  one  of  a family  of  lighthouse  builders,  the 
son  of  the  engineer  of  the  Bell  Rock  and  Wolf 
Rock  light-towers,  and  himself  the  designer  and 
builder  of  the  Skerryvore,  is  not  less  conclusive 
than  his  scientific  argument.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  constant  tremor  to  which  a building  of  the 


kind  is  exposed  from  the  beating  of  the  wave1 
Mr.  Stevenson  lays  down  the  axiom  that  it  is  t'.i 
the  mass  and  weight  of  the  structure  that  i: 
stability  depends, — not  on  its  mere  cohesion 
Masonry,  therefore,  so  put  together  as  to  form  tl , 
most  compact  mass,  and  most  closely  to  resemb: 
a monolith,  is  beyond  all  doubt  or  question  tlr. 
only  proper  material  for  a sea-springing  ligb 
tower. 

The  first  person  who  endeavoured  accurate.-'  i 
to  register  the  force  of  the  waves  was  M 
Thomas  Stevenson,  a description  of  who. 
Marine  dynamometer  is  given  in  the  Transaction- 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  Jannar.. 
1845.  Dui’ing  the  five  summer  months  of  18: 
and  1844  the  average  indications  registered  ri 
different  places  near  Tyree  and  Skerryvo; 
gave  611  lb.  of  pressure  per  square  foot  « ' 
surface  exposed  to  the  waves.  For  the  winter 
months,  in  the  same  localities,  the  average  prr 
sure  was  2,086  lb.  per  foot,  or  three  times  tr 
summer  resistance.  The  greatest  pressu  : 
registered  at  the  Bell  Rock  has  been  3,013  11 
at  Skerryvore,  30  per  cent,  more,  or  4,335  I- 
per  square  foot, '.has  been  registered,  and  it! 
foot-note  Mr.  Stevenson  adds  that  results  1^ 
high  as  6,000  lb.  per  square  foot  have  since  be  i 
ascertained. 

Thus,  taking  for  the  sake  of  calculation., 
cylinder  of  granite,  25  ft.  in  diameter,  and  10  •' 
high,  its  weight  would  be  about  380  tons.  Sc.- 
posing  this  block  to  be  immersed  in  water, 
weight  will  be  diminished  by  140  tous,  leavu 
240  tons.  Taking  the  force  of  4,335  lb.  p 
foot  on  the  largest  vertical  section  of  this  sol  I 
we  obtain  a pressure  of  484  tons.  This,  accoi 
ing  to  the  consent  of  the  best  authorities,! 
reduced  one  half  by  the  cylindrical  form  of  ti 
plan,  which  throws  aside  the  full  impact  of  t>:‘ 
waves.  We  thus  obtain  a displacing  power,  t 
242  tons,  against  a resistance,  from  weigw 
alone,  of  240  tons.  But  it  is  an  evident  er. 
to  suppose  the  tower  to  be  at  the  same  fch 
surrounded  by  water,  and  exposed  to  the  £ 
force  of  the  waves.  Again,  the  stability  of  t 
mass,  as  against  any  effort  to  topple  it  over,  vr.. 
be  regulated  by  the  ratio  of  its  base  to  i 
height,  which  was  taken  at  2£  to  1.  In  ordi 
therefore,  for  the  waves  to  be  able  to  overtc:- 
such  a column,  the  pressure  of  the  sea,  inste; 
of  being  240  tons,  must  be  600  tons.  W 
regard  to  any  tendency  to  slide  the  tower  on 
basis,  the  experiments  of  M.  Rondelet  (in  “ L’i  i 
de  Bltir”)  show  that  the  friction  of  a blc 
of  stone  sliding  on  a chiselled  floor  is  equal  v 
seven-tenths  of  its  weight,  so  that  we  shot 
have  a resistance,  from  gravity  and  fricti 
alone,  of  only  168  tons,  or  seventy-four  tons  la 
than  the  estimated  pressure.  Against  tl. 
excess  of  force  has  to  be  balanced  the  abutmt  i 
secured  by  the  sinking  of  the  lower  coura: 
into  the  solid  rock,  the  adhesion  of  t: 
mortar,  and  the  use  of  the  joggles,  ba 
dovetails,  or  other  appliances  by  which  tl- 
masonry  is  bound  together  to  itself  and  to  t 
Bolid  rock. 

It  may  thus  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  fox 
lighthouse  springing  from  a rock  exposed  to  t-: 
fury  of  the  waves,  stone  is  the  only  fit  mafceri. 
and  the  larger  the  blocks  that  can  be  obtaint 
and  the  greater  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stoi 
the  better  for  the  purpose.  The  granite  usedi 
Skerryvore  is  of  the  weight  of  13  62  cubic  ft 
to  a ton. 

The  next  consideration  is  as  to  form.  X" 
first  element,  the  height  of  the  lantern,  is  to  . 
determined  by  the  distance  for  which  it  r 

J 1 . 1L  .1.  lLn  1 I-  111*  VlRlb." 


desirable  that  the  light  Bhould  be  visib," 
That  ascertained,  it  follows,  from  what  has  be 
before  stated,  that  the  stability  of  the  tow 
depends  (other  things  being  equal)  on  the  Im- 
position of  its  centre  of  gravity.  This  indicatl 
the  cone  as  the  true  form.  But  as  the  forces  i 
which  the  several  horizontal  sections  of  t< 
tower  are  exposed  decrease  in  a rapid  rafl 
from  the  bottom  upwards,  the  true  form  of 
entire  shaft  will  be  that  of  a succession: 
conic  frustra,  so  that  either  a true  conic  sec  i 
or  some  other  geometrical  determinable  cur> 
will  be  the  proper  outline  for  the  tower. 

Without  going  here  into  mathematical  detai  ,< 
will  bB  well  to  cite  the  result  of  Mr.  Sterensot 
solution  of  the  problem.  In  the  Eddy8  i 
tower  the  radius  of  the  base,  at  the  leve  1 
high-water  of  spring-tides,  is  somewna 
than  one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the  tower  aooi 
that  level.  In  the  Bell  Rock  the  correspond!^ 
radius  is  little  more  than  one-sevent  o 
height.  If  the  curves  of  these  two  towers  i 
continued  downwards  to  low- water  eve , ■ 
radius  of  the  Eddystone  at  that  point  may  i 
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»;  about  one-fourth,  and  that  of  the  Bell 
flivver  at  about  one-fifth,  of  the  height, 
cght  of  the  Eddystone  tower,  it  will  be 
njered,  is  68  ft.,  that  of  the  Bell  Rock 
|00  ft.,  that  of  the  Skerry vore  tower 
lit.,  measuring  the  masonry  alone  in  each 

Jlhe  greatest  area  afforded  by  the  Skerry- 
jk  allows  a radius  of  22  ft.  at  a level  of 

Iive  high  water ; and  to  that  dimension, 
ives  a tower  slightly  more  slender  than 
;he  Bell  Rock,  Mr.  Stevenson  conformed 

3. 

avestigation  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  of 
itive  advantages  of  a simplo  conical 
, and  of  a solid  bounded  by  each  of  four 
mathematical  curves,  is  of  such  value 
reproduce  the  results.  The  economic 
ge  of  any  proposed  tower  of  given 
ind  diameter  at  base  and  at  top,  is  con- 
;o  be  inversely  as  the  mass,  and  as  the  j 
f the  centre  of  gravity  above  its  base. ' 
represented,  taking  M to  signify  mass, 
(jjlistance  of  centre  of  gravity  from  base, 

ii  fraction  ^ ^ ; and  the  comparative 
lie  advantage  of  any  two  towers  will  be 
■d  by  **1-^,  as  in  the  last  column  of 
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!3  very  valuable  table  may  be  appended 
ir  comparison  of  the  three  great 
Smeaton,  Robert  Stevenson,  and  Allan 
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lost  of  the  Bell-rock  Lighthouse  was 
’.9s.  2d.,  and  that  of  the  Skerry  vore 

112s.  Id. 

I it  once  evident  from  this  investigation 
$i  that  cast  iron,  unless  it  were  in  solid 
Us  not  an  appropriate  materialfor  the  con. 

I I of  a tower  on  a spot  accessible  by  the 
f Such  a building  would  rely,  not  on  weight, 
tthesive  power.  The  plates  would  be  liable 
f ire  if  a spar  were  washed  against  them 
; ivy  sea, — a not  improbable  occurrence. 
* be  only  as  affording  a sort  of  skin  for  a 
3 or  brickwork  core  that  the  material 
h contemplated.  But  such  a use  of  it 
Ha  inconsistent  with  the  true  form,  above 

be  proper,  except  on  the  condition 
f.h  tier  of  plates  was  to  be  cast  from  a 
6 pattern,  — a condition  which  would  not 
f i considerably  to  the  cost  at  the  foundry, 
d cause  endless  trouble  and  delay  in  the 
|r-he  work  together  in  a confined  position. 
^ len  all  was  done,  the  slow,  unceasing 
5 of  the  material  by  the  salts  of  the  sea 
? ave  only  commenced.  The  material  is 
1 le,  as  well  as  otherwise  unsuitable  for 
5 1 of  structure. 

■ nly  advantage  possible  is  that  of  a 
1 cost,  and  in  cases  like  those  of  the  Red 
’ thouses  we  have  seen  how  the  mate- 
5 1 be  prepared  in  England,  so  as  to 
3 be  least  amount  of  labour  possible  in  an 
c ble  spot.  But  the  question  of  permanent 
'J  not  lesB  important  than  that  of  cost, 
has  yet  to  be  decided,  even  with  re- 
c he  Daedalus  and  Ushruffee  open  towers. 
1 vhen  we  see  that  two  works  of  very 
f proportions,  each  involving  so  hard 
Ions  a struggle  with  the  elements,  have 


cost  so  very  nearly  the  same,  per  foot  of  height, 
as  the  Bell  Rock  and  Skeiryvore  towers,  wi 
have  very  good  reason  for  the  opinion  that  the 
minimum  of  cost  consistent  with  the  permanent 
character  of  the  work  has  been  obtained.  The 
Bell  Rock  tower  cost  about  56  per  cent,  above 
the  estimates,  which  must  be  considered  as- 
wonderfully  close,  considering  the  want  of  pre 
cedent  for  such  a work.  But  the  Great  Basse.- 
iron  tower  was  in  a fair  way  of  costing  ten 
times  the  original  estimate,  or  more  than  twice 
the  cost  per  foot  run  of  the  two  Stevenson  light- 
houses, when  the  work  was  stopped ; if,  indeed, 
it  could  have  been  executed  at  all. 

We  add,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  J.  N.  Douglass, 
that  the  cost  of  the  original  EddyBtone  tower, 
containing  13,34.1  cubic  feet,  comes  out  as 
21.  19s.  ll^d.,  or  within  jd.  of  31.  per  cubic  foot 
That  of  the  Bell  Ro  k was  11.  19s.  per  cubic 
foot.  That  of  the  Great  Basses,  as  built,  and 
containing  47,808  cubic  feet,  at  the  low  figure  of 
11.  6s.  73d.  per  cubic  foot.  The  Wolf  Rock, 
another  of  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson’s  towers,  cost 
only  11.  8s.  2id.  per  cubic  foot. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

In  the  professional  world,  while  the  several 
important  questions  lately  discussed  at  the 
recent  Architectural  Congress  are  receiving 
more  mature  consideration,  the  address  de- 
livered at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  congress 
by  M.  Ravaisson  (curator  of  the  Musee  des 
Antiques),  on  the  “ Teaching  of  Drawing,” 
cannot  fail  to  rouse  much  serious  reflection. 
The  predecessor  of  the  present  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts  had  taken  active  measures  to  extend  the 
teaching  of  drawing,  and  the  impulse  then 
given  still  continues.  Architects,  as  M.  Ravais- 
son observed,  might  do  much  to  aid  this  artistic 
movement ; their  valuable  opinion  will  certainly 
be  asked.  It  is  in  the  recent  International 
Exhibition  that  must  be  sought  the  reason  for 
this  active  Government  solicitude  in  questions 
touching  the  teaching  of  drawing.  For  a long 
time  France  held  without  opposition  the  first 
place  in  all  those  industries  in  which  artistic  skill 
was  necessary.  But  it  has  been  impossible  for 
the  French  not  to  observe  in  the  last  Exhibition 
of  1878  that  foreign  nations  had  made  such 
progress  that  the  preponderance  of  France  in 
matters  of  taste  and  artistic  sentiment  was 
Beriously  menaced,  and  it  has  been  seen  that 
means  must  be  taken  to  re  - establish  the 
old  supremacy.  With  this  object,  as  M.  Ravais- 
son truly  observed,  the  perfecting  of  the  system 
of  teaching  of  drawing  is  necessary,  after  the 
example  which  foreign  countries  have  been  able 
to  give  to  France.  Taste,  as. the  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  observed,  is  not  alone 
necessary  in  the  director  of  the  workshop,  it  is 
as  equally  indispensable  in  the  workmen  and 
artisans  who  carry  out  the  conceptions  of  their 
employer.  It  is,  therefore,  to  everybody  that  an 
appeal  must  be  made  to  develop  at  an  early  age 
the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  not  our  , 
intention  to  enter  into  M.  Ravaisson’s  interesting  1 
address  in  detail.  The  Annales  of  the  Societe  ! 
Centrale  will  publish  the  lecture  in  entirety. 
The  chief  point  in  M.  Ravaisson’s  discourse 
consisted  in  demonstrating  the  importance  of 
the  education  of  the  eye.  Michelangelo  often 
repeated  to  his  pupils  the  phrase  now  become  so 
familiar,  “You  must  always  have  your  com- 
passes in  your  eye.”  To  the  architect  the 
question  of  the  more  universal  teaching  of 
drawing  is  one  of  the  utmost  value,  not  alone  in 
France,  it  may  be  observed,  but  in  Englaud, 
where  the  effects  of  an  even  more  widely-spread 
knowledge  of  drawing  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a salutary  influence  both  on  the  artistic  and  the 
industrial  world. 

Only  a few  hours  later  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in 
distributing  the  prizes  at  a Parisian  municipal 
drawing-school  for  young  girls,  urged  in  no  less 
earnest,  even  if  not  so  technical,  a manner,  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  drawing.  We  are 
indeed  happily  far  from  the  days  to  which  the 
eminent  artist  referred,  when  the  power  of 
drawing  was  regarded  for  young  ladies  as  an 
accomplishment,  available  alone  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  spare  hours.  The  time  has  come  when 
drawing  must  be  considered  as  necessary  an 
acquirement  as  writing.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 
warmly  deprecated  the  custom  of  teaching 
drawing  from  the  flat.  From  the  very  first 
steps,  the  pupil,  ho  urges,  must  be  taught  to 
see  and  understand  what  he  sees,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  hand  is  trained.  Place  the  pupil 
before  the  real  object,  in  order  that  by  observa- 


tion his  intelligence  may  seize  the  form  and  it 
u-operties,  anti  endeavour  to  reproduce  what 
e sees.  Rude  as  are  often  the  first  reBult3  of 
uch  a method,  it  remains  for  the  teacher  to 
xplaiu  to  his  pupil  any  difficulties  that  may 
a use  : in  this  manner  will  be  cultivated  the- 
icnlty  of  observation, — the  first  quality  of  the 
raughtsman.  As  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  observed, 
•ould  such  a result  be  obtained  from  a study  of 
1 graphic  model  ? The  power  of  drawing,  and 
he  faculty  of  observation,  the  eminent  artist 
urther  urged  was  as  equally  useful  to  the 
woman  as  to  the  man.  He  additionally  depre- 
cated the  mere  desire  to  attain  a degree  of 
power  sufficient  to  gain  prizes.  . Satisfaction 
with  this  first  difficulty  overcome,  is  equivalent 
to  retrograding.  In  the  practice  of  drawing, 
perfection  is  never  attained.  It  is  a long  and 
difficult  road  the  end  of  which  is  never  reached*. 
Out  in  which  each  day  a fresh  advance  should 
be  marked.  He  who  dares  to  say  “ I know  how 
to  draw,”  would  be  uttering  a folly  ; “I  draw 
is  the  sole  affirmation  which  is  allowable. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  even  respectably 
aged  Parisians  have  the  papers  had  so  much  to 
say  about  England  and  the  English,  as  since  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Literary  Congress  and  the 
Comedie  Framjaise  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
For  the  first  time  Parisians  and  French  people 
alike  have  listened  with  patience  to  lengthy 
descriptions  of  the  house  of  Shakspeare,  Lord 
Mayor’s  banquets,  of  even  such  essentially  un- 
Parisian  subjects  as  a visit  to  Oxford,  or  to 
Mr.  Darwin  and  the  Charterhouse  School ; while 
as  a last  arrival,  English  residents  learn  with 
pleasuro  of  the  successful  impression  producod 
on  the  French  by  Mr.  Irving’s  acting.  M. 
Francisque  Sarcey’s  opinion  on  that  favourite 
actor  is  already  known.  M.  Milliet,  a young 
musical  author,  has  recently  been  despatched 
by  the  National  to  watch  the  success  of  a certain 
new  opera  by  a French  composer.  M.  Milliet 
is  not  kind  in  speaking  of  Covent  Garden  as  the 
“ theatre  of  the  high  life,”  or  of  the  orchestra, 
which  we  cannot  but  think  he  calumniates  when 
he  says  that  the  “ violinists  play  out  of  tune, 
introduce  fantasies  of  their  own  composition, 
and  sometimes  change  their  instruments,  taking 
from  their  pocket  a cornet-a-piston^  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  piece.  Nor  is 
M.  Milliet  less  kind  in  referring  to  the  scenery, 
and  he  assures  his  readers  that  rehearsal  is 
unknown  at  Covent  Garden.  “ They  are  very 
good  provincial  representations.”  But  the 
evident  professional  blindness, — for  serious  com- 
parison between  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  and 
those  in  London  is  scarcely  possible,  which 
appears  to  have  entirely  destroyed  the  critical 
powers  of  M.  Milliet  in  operatic  matters,  is 
absent  when  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Irving.  “ Ah  . 
cries  the  French  critic,  “ we  are  wrong  to  believe 
that  the  power  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  exists 
alone  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.”  That  morning 
only  the  critic  had  met  Coquelin,  the  well-known 
actor,  and  had  asked  him  if  he  had  been  to  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  “ No,  I have  not  yet  been, 
he  replied,  nor  do  I want  to  go.  I know  those 
people  [ces  gens-ld'],  and  I know  what  they  can 
do.  The  Hamlet  of  the  favourite  mauager 
of  the  Lyceum  especially  pleased  M.  Milliet, 
the  scenery,  the  taste,  and  perfection  of  tho 
secondary  parts ; the  Ghost  particularly  struc 
him.  After  a lengthened  panegyric  of  Mr. 
Irving,  and  his  artistic  power,  his  absence  ot 
affectation  and  rant,  and  the  charm  of  Miss 
Terry,  “ why  do  not,”  he  continues,  “ the  artistes 
of  the  Comedie  Framjaise  go  to  the  Lyceum  . 

It  is  even  rumoured  that  Mr.  Irving  will  short  y 
be  invited  over  to  France ; if  so,  we  quote  again 
from  our  now  amiable  critic, — “ I feel  convinced 
that  the  Shakspeare  of  the  English  will  be  even 
more  highly  spoken  of  than  the  Molifere  of  the 
French  Comedy.” 

On  Sunday  last,  the  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  the  pupils  sent  home  from  the  School  of 
Rome  was  opened  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Of  the  pictures,  it  may  be  said  that  only  the 
work  of  M.  Chartron  deserves  credit  on  the 
score  of  merit ; his  fellow  pupils,  both  painters 
and  sculptors,  exhibiting  in  their  work  all  the 
peculiar  character  of  modern  medalled  French 
art.  Of  the  architectural  drawings  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly.  Never  before, 
probably,  have  such  conscientious  studies  been 
sent  home  from  the  Villa  Medici.  rloo  high 
praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  drawings  of 
M.  Nenot,  studies  from  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at 
Tivoli,  and  Pompeii ; or  of  M.  Blondel’s  Temple 
of  Vespasian,  the  details  of  the  decoration  of 
which  are  of  especial  merit.  M.  Paulin’s  draw- 
ing from  the  altar  of  Orsanmichele,  at  Florence, 
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i8  a perfect  study,  as  also  is  his  sketch  of  the 
famous  Hospital  of  Pistoja, — casts  from  the 
decorative  terra-cotta  ware  of  the  fa9ade  of 
which  form  one  of  the  features  of  the  quiet  and 
historic  cour  des  mdriers  of  the  Fcole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  The  restoration  by  M.  Paulin  of  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  deserves  more 
than  usual  praise  for  its  care  and  proof  of 
classical  research,  the  coloured  metopes  and 
decorations  being  treated  in  a truly  masterly 
manner.  M.  Loviot’s  “ Restoration  of  the  Par- 
thenon ” is  also  another  series  of  drawings  which 
are  indeed  invaluable,  and  the  professional  and 
archaoological  world  cannot  but  congratulate 
the  Government  on  their  possession  of  these 
works.  The  whole  system  of  colouring  used  in 
-the  original  temple  is  displayed  by  M.  Loviot 
in  a masterly  manner,  in  all  its  original 
splendour,  and  with  an  evident  truth  that 
scarcely  leaves  room  for  doubt.  We  wish  that 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  could 
induce  the  French  Government  to  allow  these 
drawings  to  be  exhibited  in  London,  for  the 
benefit  and  study  of  those  unable  to  visit  Paris. 
For  the  student  and  the  archaeologist  the  week’s 
exhibition  in  Paris  barely  suffojs. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  SALON  OF  1879. 

I We  had  occasion  in  our  last  to  refer  to 
an  able  paper  contributed  by  M.  Eugdne  Guil- 
laume to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  “ Archi- 
•teciure  at  the  Salon  of  1879,”  and  to  the 
promise  of  the  writer  to  further  continue  his 
remarks  on  this  interesting  subject.  In  the 
current  issue  of  the  Revue  (July  1st)  in  closing 
his  criticism  of  the  Salon,  M.  Guillaume  carries 
out  his  promise  in  a risumi  of  his  impressions. 
As  completing  the  eminent  critic’s  remarks  on 
the  present  position  of  architecture  in  France, 
we  have  considered  it  not  uninteresting  to  lay 
these  remarks  before  our  readers. 

In  examining  the  architectural  drawings  we 
have  referred  to  the  creditable  development  of 
archaeological  study,  laying  chiefly  stress  on 
those  meritorious  works  conspicuous  for  their 
special  character.  Antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  Renaissance  are  now  daily  becoming 
more  familiar.  The  means  of  investigation  are 
daily  multiplied ; while  not  unfrequently  different 
artists  explore  the  same  monument,  study  more 
closely  its  forms,  to  show  us,  if  possible,  the 
building  exactly  as  it  formerly  existed.  The 
indefatigable  labours  of  these  students  con- 
stantly enrich  the  domain  of  archaeology  and 
increase  our  familiarity  with  the  theory  of  art, 
while  they  add  in  no  small  degree  to  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful. 

Bnt  what  is  the  practical  result  of  so  much 
learning  ? The  past  is  being  substituted  in 
thonght  for  the  present;  the  facts  laid  before 
us  by  their  numbers  and  importance  baffle  the 
imagination,  and  hinder  the  liberty  of  conception 
by  their  startling  reality.  Only  a few  years 
since  architecture  seemed  to  bo  running  a 
serious  danger;  and  the  period  will  be  marked 
in  the  history  of  art  by  its  architecture,  in 
which  the  most  hybrid  elements  were  brought 
together,  and  in  which  all  the  styles  were 
hopelessly  confounded.  In  certain  countries 
the  geologist  points  out  huge  banks  of  deposited 
matter,  the  debris  of  fossils  and  species  still 
living,  which,  worn  by  the  waves,  and  broken 
and  mixed,  but  still  recognisable,  form  the 
actual  soil  of  the  land.  Such  was  thirty  years 
ago  the  architecture  of  France,  the  result  of  an 
ill-digested  erudition,  shackled  by  innumerable 
administrative  prescriptions.  At  the  present 
moment  French  architecture  is  freed  from  all 
but  the  recollection  of  this  period,  of  which  it 
only  preserves  the  valuable  mass  of  documents 
with  which  it  enriched  the  profession,  and  the 
new  liberty  accorded  to  the  art  has  shown 
itself  already  in  the  more  varied  character 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  present 

Fainting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  con- 
stitute in  themselves  a society.  Turn  by  turn 
one  of  the  three  sisters  exercises  over  the 
others  a dominant  influence,  and,  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  States,  sometimes  it  is  the  useful,  some- 
times the  just,  sometimes  the  divine  idea  which 
prevails,  sometimes  the  artistic,  sometimes  the 
philosophic  ; and  it  is  the  triumph  of  one  of 
these  which  gives  to  society  its  special  charac- 
ter. The  came  may  be  observed  in  the  arts ; 
now  it  is  the  architectural  idea,  now  the  pictu- 
resque, now  sculpture  which  takes  the  authority 
and  rules  its  sisters.  Thus  we  see  in  the 
eleventh,  and  twefth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 


it  is  architecture  which  is  queen,  the  other  arts 
are  only  subservient  to  its  forms.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  sculpture  breaks  down  this 
connexion,  and  crowds  the  great  public 
and  private  edifices  with  its  exuberant  luxu- 
riance. In  the  Renaissance,  painting  carries  the 
day,  disturbs  sculpture,  and,  invading  architec- 
ture, exacts  from  it  its  decorative  effects.  In 
the  present  day  it  is,  in  M.  Guillaume’s  opinion, 
sculpture  which  takes  the  upper  hand  in  France  ; 
tho  architect,  being  more  desirous  of  ornament 
than  of  proportion,  seeks  to  increase  the  value 
of  his  work  by  the  aid  of  the  numerous  re- 
sources at  tho  disposal  of  the  chisel.  But  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  painting  is  so  strong, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  hold  the  foremost  rank  in 
public  opinion.  In  every  case  it  is  the  most 
accessible,  and  even  when  it  has  recourse  to  the 
study  of  sculpture  it  seems  to  exercise  over  that 
art  its  magic  power. 

Whatever  the  faults  may  be  that  exist  in 
France,  can  they  be  traced  to  the  administrative 
organisation  as  it  is  exercised  in  that  country, 
or  are  they  the  signs  of  the  times  ? Never,  it 
may  be  said,  have  the  arts, — which  aid  each 
other  ceaselessly, — been  developed  with  more 
independence. 

Whatever  may  be  concluded  from  this  fact, 
the  Salon  does  not  seem  established  to  allow  of 
truths  of  such  a nature  to  be  stated,  since  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  works  exhibited,  the 
means  of  comparison  remain  incomplete.  The 
Saloii  cannot  be  said  to  be  destined  to  en- 
courage “ great  art,”  alone  to  be  produced  in 
great  buildings.  Such  as  it  is,  the  Salon  must 
be  considered  as  a temporary  museum,  as  a 
transient  gallery  in  which  all  the  branches  of 
art  are,  as  in  the  Lonvre,  welcomed  with  equal 
favour.  This  equality  once  established,  is  ex- 
tended, and  the  mass  of  artists  consider  them- 
selves authorised  to  claim  as  a right  their  place 
at  the  Exhibition.  Inevitably  it  must  result 
from  this  that  what  is  at  present  only  a pro- 
position under  discussion  will  become  before 
long  a necessity.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  it  will  be  desirable  that  at  certain  intervals 
shall  be  held  exhibitions  of  chosen  works,  in 
which  the  Government  will  exercise  its  direc- 
tion, and  manifest  its  elevated  views,  and 
protect  in  matters  of  art  the  paramount  inte- 
rests of  the  State. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  with  M.  Guil- 
laume into  his  defence  of  State  patronage,  but 
the  writer  warmly  pronounces  in  favour  of  the 
system,  citing  the  superiority  of  study  on  the 
part  of  France,  as  shown  in  the  last  exhibition  of 
1878.  As  M.  Guillaume  very  truly  remarks,  no 
effect  on  French  artists  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  great  show  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars ; and  in  the  Salon  of  this  year  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  slightest  influence  of  any 
of  the  healthy  foreign  schools  which  Bhowed 
so  prominently  last  year  in  Paris. 

It  is  to  this  blinding  self-satisfaction  that  may 
be  traced  much  that  is  so  objectionable  in  a 
Salon  such  as  each  year  brings  round,  with  its 
untiring  columns  of  praise  of  the  painters, — 
never  blame, — from  the  critics  (the  Revue  itself 
is  not  free  from  this  fanlt)  ; an  exhibition  which 
propagates  its  weaknesses  by  its  obligatory 
award  of  medals  to  certain  pictures, — pictures 
that  in  many  cases  should  be,  on  the  contrary, 
severely  criticised,  or  at  least  critically  analysed. 

Among  the  architectural  drawings  at  the 
Salon  such  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  case, 
though  the  recent  exhibition  of  a large  number 
of  sketches  for  an  architectural  competition,  at 
the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  sadly  exposed  the 
paucity  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
pupils  of  that  famous  school.  Much  as  M. 
Guillaume  may  claim  for  modern  domestic 
French  architecture  its  varied  character,  the 
Parisian  architecture  of  this  Haussmannic  epoch, 
still  in  active  vigour,  can  scarcely  be  brought 
forward  as  having  done  more  than  render  the 
capital  a very  habitable  and  strongly-built  city, 
but  one  which  will  bear  as  unmistakably  for 
many  a generation  its  nineteenth  - century 
character,  as  Nuremberg  and  many  another 
town  of  Diirer's  country,  and  the  old  Italian 
cities  of  earlier  date,  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
beautiful  period  when  they  received  their  still- 
existing  character,  which; all  artists  revei’e  so 
profoundly,  and  from  which  they  may  derive 
unfailing  instruction. 


Sculpture  in  France. — M.  Ferry  has  ap- 
pointed a commission  to  report  on  the  creation 
of  a museum  of  comparative  sculpture,  as  an 
addition  to  the  art  resources  of  Fiance. 


WOOD- WORKING  MACHINERY 
EXHIBITED  AT  THE  KILBURN  SHG 

BY  M.  POWIS  BALE,  M.E. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  EngV 
in  addition  to  a magnificent  display  of  live  8t>; 
have  exhibited  at  Kilburn  one  of  the  finesbi 
lections  of  machinery,  connected  directly,’ . 
indirectly  with  agriculture,  ever  brought' 
gether,  and  should  Mr.  Ruskin  deign  to 
the  Show,  we  are  afraid  he  must  admit 
Utopian  theories  are  making  little  progress, < 
that  keen  competition,  combined  with  str 
trade  depression,  and  such  like  evils,  coi. 
machinery  ever  to  play  a more  and  more  f 
minentpart  in  the  economy  of  production.  W 
admitting  the  great  skill  brought  to  bear  in 
design  and  construction  of  tho  purely  agr  S 
tural  machinery  shown,  which  in  many  insta 
is  turned  out  in  an  excellent  manner  at  a 
vellously  low  price,  it  is  our  province  at  pre 
to  consider  those  machines  exhibited  wli 
more  especially  relate  to  the  science  of  bi!t . 
ing  construction  in  the  conversion  of  wood<" 
stone.  Amongst  the  exhibits  of  agriculti 
houses  are  to  be  seen  the  more  or  less  sief 
saw-benches  that  have  met  our  view  during 
last  fifteen  years,  and  although  the  admitbr 
superior  “ box  ” system  of  framing  has  ■ 
introduced  some  eighteen  years,  the  str! 
conservatism  of  constructing  the  f ramie": 
sections, — which  has  little  or  nothing  to  re/ 
mend  it, — is  still  more  or  less  pursued. 

The  most  extensive  exhibit  of  saw-millr 
builders’  machinery  is  that  of  Messrs.  Ch 
Powis,  Carter,  & Morris,  of  London.  Amo 
the  machines  in  motion  was  a well-desr? 
single  vertical  spindle  irregular  mouldin .!) 
shaping  machine.  This  tool  possesses  sev 
features  of  interest,  notably  the  means  emplr 
for  reversing  the  rotation  of  the  spindle,  ena:' 
the  operator  at  all  times  to  work  with  the  (1 " 
of  the  wood ; in  lieu  of  friction  or  toothed  j<tj 
a strap  working  from  a pulley  on  the  cow! 
shaft  to  an  “idler”  or  “jockey”  pulley  fix<‘ 
the  base  of  the  machine  is  employed,  t" 
cutter  spindle  is  so  arranged  that  the  “{* 
of  the  driving-belt  is  supported  by  the  vr 
frame  of  the  machine,  instead  of  by  the  capd 
bearings  of  the  spindle  only,  as  in  some  o 
machines. 

A “ Joiner  Universal  ” was  shown,  arrar 
with  four  cutters  to  plane  12  in.  by  4 in. 
fitted  with  a self-acting  roller  feed.  The  I 
spindle  was  divided  in  the  centre,  enabling* 
operations  of  sawing  and  planing  to  be  cat- 
on  separately  or  simultaneously.  The  ©pent 
of  tenoning  is  in  this  machine  perform®" 
means  of  cutters  fitted  to  revolving  discs 
wood  being  cramped  vertically  and  pi  r 
between  them.  The  proportion  of  the  fra 
and  general  appearance  of  this  machine  is; 
We  also  noticed  a compact  combined  engine;1 
mortar  mill,  fitted  to  an  iron  frame,  and  mor- 
on wheels ; the  mill  was  arranged  to  be  th: 
out  of  gear  should  the  engine  be  requir 
drive  other  machinery.  A powerful  travel- 
crane,  trying-up,  and  other  machines  r 
shown,  but  the  appearance  of  tho  exhibits!', 
detracted  from  somewhat  by  overcrowding; 

Messrs.  Polyblank,  of  Newton  Abbott, 
bited  several  of  Knowling’s  patent  band-sat* 
machines,  on  separate  standards  and  coml- 
with  circular-saw  benches.  The  novelty  cla'- 
in  this  machine  is  in  so  arranging  the  me; 
nical  details  that  when  the  saw  is  cantec.' 
culting  at  an  angle,  the  table  shall  travel: 
horizontal  plane.  In  most  band-sawing  macr 
the  table  itself  is  arranged  to  cant,  bnt  m 
machine  under  notice  tho  table  remains  . 
horizontal  position,  and  the  main  col  am; 
mounted  at  its  baBe  on  trunnions  fitted  t< 
foundation-plate ; the  table  is  moved  in  a i 
zontal  plane,  and  the  column  canted  sim 
neously,  by  means  of  a hand-wheel  and  sc 
The  working  tension  of  the  saw  is  adjuste 
means  of  a pivoted  arm  or  bracket, 
carries  the  upper  saw- wheel.  This  is  acted  Q 
a screw,  bedded  on  a spring  support,  placq 
a fixed  rest.  Where  much  bevelled  work  h. 
be  cut,  especially  of  the  heavier  class,  I 
machine  should  be  of  considerable 
retaining  the  table  in  a horizontal  positiwi 
timber  is  much  more  easily  manipulated.  1 
machines  are  well  proportioned,  and  t e 
manship  good,  which  is  a pleasing  con  ras 
some  other  exhibits. 

Messrs.  Stark  & Co.,  of  Torquay,  esL 
several  small  combination  machines,  inc  u ll 
hand-power  saw-bench,  band-saw,  an  i 
sharpener  combined.  In  the  band-saw  m 
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ision  to  the  saw  is  obtained  by  means  of 
ustable  elliptic  spring,  the  angle  of  the 
,ble  is  also  capable  of  being  altered  whilst 
ion  by  means  of  a Bteel  spring  and  catch. 
aw-Bbarpening  machine,  of  considerable 
ility  of  design,  was  also  shown,  but  the 
ts  on  this  stand  were  much  marred  by 
it  workmanship. 

srs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of  London,  had 
e collection  of  machines,  including  a 
ile-action  hand-power  mortising,  boring, 
iriving,  and  tenoning  machine,  in  which 
feral  improvements  recently  patented  by 
.illips.  These  have  already  been  described 
Builder. 

jmbined  band  and  circular-sawing  machine 
mged  with  a counter-shaft  attached  to  the 
framing ; this  arrangement,  although 
• the  advantage  of  compactness,  we  do  not 
;her  care  for,  as  it  necessitates  running 
ts  on  the  circular-saw  spindle  at  short 
3,  whereby  the  friction  and  consequent 
nd-tear  is  increased;  this  is,  however, 
id  as  much  as  possible  by  adopting  the 
if  making  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys  on 
iinter-shaft  of  varying  diameters,  so  that 
lot  absolutely  working  the  belt  runs  loose 
smaller  pulley,  and  the  constant  strain  is 
nently  removed  from  the  belt  and  bearings, 
a decidedly  advantageous  arrangement, 
,s  found  in  practice  that  when  a belt  has 
d its  maximum  stretching  point  its  dete- 
>n  is  very  rapid.  Two  separate  motions 
tained  from  this  counter-shaft,  enabling 
ithe  band  or  circular  saw  to  be  worked  at 
The  proportion  and  arrangement  of  the 
r aiming  are  good;  also  that  of  the  self- 
l circular-saw  bench  exhibited.  Several 
|smaller  tools  shown  by  Messrs.  Reynolds 
.re  well  adapted  to  builders’  requirements, 
r,  their  patent  double  slate-holing 
ie,  “ Crown,”  malleable  iron  flooring- 
and  self-acting  lath-painting  machine, 
irs.  Wurr  & Lewis,  of  London,  have  a 
exhibit,  including  a compact  friction 
•he  gear  of  which  is  protected  from  dirt 
dent  by  being  enclosed  in  one  of  the  end 
'8  of  the  frame  ; this  is  an  improvement 
p ordinary  plan.  The  friction-pulley  is 
|i  some  inch  thick  with  leather,  which  is 
solid.  A neat  self-acting  hand-power 
ut  saw-bench,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
g-case  makers,  was  in  work ; the  table 
ig  the  wood  was  fitted  with  a gauge,  and 
:d  on  wheels,  the  self-acting  feed  being 
id  in  a simple  manner  by  a counter- 
ing weight. 

noticed  in  some  of  the  band-sawing  ma- 
shown,  that  the  adjustment  of  the  tension 
3aw  was  obtained  by  a combination  of 
piral  spring  and  counterweighted  lever ; 
son  for  the  adoption  of  this  double  plan 
l we  presume,  that  they  should  cushion 
pher  if  subject  to  any  undue  strain.  In 
jf-acting  bench  shown,  the  bearings,  of 
there  are  three  Bets,  are  arranged  to  let 
ii  the  face  of  the  bench,  thus  making  them 
iccessibla  for  removal  or  adjustment.  A 
land- saw  machine,  to  be  worked  either  by 
lie  or  steam,  was  amongst  the  other  ex- 

iJackson,  of  Ball’s-pond,  exhibited  a ver- 
ragine  and  boiler,  combined  with]  a clay 
ortar  mill,  mounted  on  a timber  frame 
wheels.  It  is  arranged  to  drive  the  mor- 
II,  also  a saw-beneb,  band-saw,  and  hoist, 
fired ; the  general  arrangement  is  good, 
i whole  appeared  somewhat  cumbersome ; 
■fid  easily  be  remedied  by  employing  iron 
of  wood  in  the  construction  of  the  car- 
A compact  mortar-mixer,  fitted  with 
knives ; and  a hand-power  grinding  and 
mill,  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
rs.  Hall  & Co.,  of  London,  exhibited 
Bowman’s  patent  double-mitre  machines, 
■ters,  which  are  arranged  in  slides,  work- 
gonally  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are 
id  by  means  of  a lever  and  two  toothed 
}'  which  are  geared  into  each  other  and 
icks  of  corresponding  pitch,  which  are 
;o  either  cutter-slide.  These  knives  are 
3 of  cutting  the  moulding  to  a required 
and  at  the  same  time  mitreing  it. 

Illey  & Co.,  of  London,  had  a number  of 
nes  in  operation,  including  a hand-power 
;mg  sawing  and  tenoning  machine.  The 
-o  be  tenoned  was  fixed  vertically  in  a 
1 cramp  with  a horizontal  traverse,  and 
ssed  over  two  circular  saws  by  means  of 
a-feed,  which  was  arranged  with  five 
t speed. 


A saw-bench  exhibited  was  fitted  with  an 
improved  saw-spindle,  which  is  adjustable  to 
any  sized  hole  in  the  saw.  This  is  secured  by 
a conical  collar,  which  is  pressed  into  the  hole 
of  the  saw  by  means  of  a nut  screwed  on  to 
the  end  of  the  spindle  at  the  back  of  the  conical 
collar,  the  larger  outside  collar  being  recessed. 

Messrs.  A.  Ransome  & Co.,  of  London,  ex- 
hibited a complete  set  of  machines  for  making 
butter-firkins.  These  are  well-designed  and 
constructed,  and  the  firkin  is  almost  entirely 
made  without  the  aid  of  manual  labour.  The 
wood  employed  was  white  poplar,  which  is  first 
planed  and  then  jointed  by  four  cutters  fixed  on 
a revolving  conical  disc.  The  stavos  are  then 
slightly  heated  and  placed  in  a trussing  machine, 
which  consists  of  a hollow  cone-casting  made  in 
halves,  one  half  of  which  openB  sideways,  the 
trussing-hoops  being  placed  in  grooves  recessed 
in  the  casting.  A platen  worked  by  a lever 
forces  the  staves  into  the  truss-hoops.  The 
firkin  is  chimed  and  crozed  in  another  machine 
by  means  of  revolving  cutters  making  some 
5,000  revolutions  per  minute,  the  firkin  at  the 
same  time  being  made  to  revolve  slowly;  the 
length  is  regulated  by  an  automatic  stop- 
motion.  The  pieces  forming  the  head  are  jointed 
by  cutters  fitted  to  a revolving  disc,  and  after- 
wards bored  to  receive  the  dowel-pins  by  two 
augers  fitted  to  the  same  machine.  The  head 
is  then  made  circular,  and  bevelled  on  its  top 
and  bottom  sides  by  means  of  a concave  saw 
and  two  flat  revolving  cutters.  The  firkin  is 
thus  completed. 

M.  Powis  Bale  & Co.,  of  London,  exhibited 
a novelty  in  wood-working  machiues  which 
attracted  much  attention.  This  consisted  of  a 
patent  hand-power  machine  for  cutting  corks 
and  bungs.  The  corks  were  shaped  by  moans 
of  a plain  steel  knife  some  2 ft.  long,  which  was 
fitted  on  an  adjustable  slide  with  a horizontal 
traverse.  The  cork  is  secured  between  spring 
centres,  and  by  the  action  of  the  horizontal 
slide  working  on  a camb-lever  a rotary  motion  is 
imparted  to  it  at  the  time  the  steel  knife  is  in 
operation.  The  knife  is  kept  constantly  sharp- 
ened by  means  of  revolving  emery-wheels,  and 
is  adjusted  to  cut  conical  as  well  as  cylindrical 
corks,  the  depth  of  the  cut  being  varied  at  will 
by  means  of  a tappet  and  lever.  We  were  in- 
formed a lad  can  cut  with  this  machine  from 
fifty  to  seventy  gross  of  corks  per  day.  We 
also  noticed  an  “Estate  Carpenter  and  Joiner,” 
and  a Thompson  & Stather’s  “ Patent  Grinding 
and  Disintegrating  Mill.” 

Some  notes  on  the  stone-working  machinery 
exhibited  will  follow  at  an  early  date. 


CONTINUOUS  BRAKES. 

The  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  recently  upon  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuous brakes  can  hardly  fail  to  appear  un- 
satisfactory to  the  travelling  public.  Since  the 
successful  introduction  of  a mechanical  appli- 
ance  which  places  the  control  of  a train  within 
the  power  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  its 
safety  in  a way  that  never  could  have  been 
contemplated  in  the  early  days  of  railways, 
there  has  been  a growing  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  community  to  see  the  system  generally 
adopted.  The  department  which  is  looked  upon 
as  the  vehicle  for  giving  such  sentiments  a 
practical  expression  is  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
remarks  made  by  Lord  Sandon,  who  is  the 
representative  of  that  department  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  its  mouthpiece,  were  not  of  a 
kind  that  are  likely  to  meet  with  general 
approval.  It  appears,  from  the  experience  of 
those  railway  companies  who  have  given  the 
subject  of  continuous  brakes  their  most  serious 
attention,  and  who  have  used  them  most  exten- 
sively, that  so  far  from  their  adoption  being 
an  uncompensated  source  of  outlay  and  expense, 
their  use  brings  about  a positive  saving  in  a 
direction  which  was  formerly  very  much  beyond 
their  control.  Among  the  larger  and  more 
provident  companies  a fund  is  set  apart  as  an 
insurance  against  the  too-frequent  occurrence 
of  disastrous  accidents.  In  dealing  with  these, 
it  is  generally  found  that  juries  are  inclined  to 
take  a view  more  favourable  to  the  just  claims  of 
the  injured  and  the  relatives  of  the  killed  than  is 
consistent  with  the  contentions  of  the  railway 
boards,  who  have  made  many  efforts  to  be  re- 
lieved of  all  pecuniary  responsibility  with  regard 
to  their  passengers.  By  the  use  of  the  block 
system  of  signalling  and  the  continuous  brake, 
it  is  found  that  the  fund  referred  to  is  much 
more  available  for  dividends  than  formerly,  and 
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as  the  money  thus  saved  amounts  in  such  a 
railway  as  the  London  and  North-Western  to 
many  thousands  every  year,  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  there  is  no  inherent  objection  to 
the  use  of  brakes.  The  difficulty  hitherto  has 
been  that  a want  of  uniformity  among  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  brakes  employed  has  been  a 
barrier  to  the  introduction  of  all  legislative 
authority  in  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of 
the  new  system,  and  that  the  absence  of  this 
executive  control  admits  of  an  amount  of  mis* 
understanding  and  confusion  which  is  proving 
itself  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  safety 
of  the  travelling  public.  Those  who  can  re- 
member the  early  days  of  the  railways  can 
hardly  have  forgotten  the  battle  of  the  gauges, 
which  has  ceased  as  regards  the  lines  of  this 
country,  although  it  is  being  waged  as  fiercely 
as  ever  in  the  colonies.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  is  almost  the  only  tangible  evidence  left 
of  what  once  formed  two  opposing  camps  among 
the  engineers  of  our  great  trunk  lines  ; but  the 
champions  of  the  rival  gauges  could  hardly 
have  made  a greater  commotion  than  is  now 
going  on  in  the  battle  of  the  brakes.  In  the 
case  of  inventions  which  are  on  the  eve  of  being 
generally  adopted,  in  response  to  a widely  ex- 
pressed demand  on  the  part  of  such  a profitable 
customer  as  the  whole  travelling  community, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  persons 
at  the  head  of  the  great  concerns  which 
cater  for  their  wants  should  be  no  more  than 
mere  disinterested  spectators.  Even  though 
railway  directors  may  be  altogether  uninte- 
rested in  the  settlement  of  the  question  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  there  must  still  be  many 
who  are  not  in  this  independent  position,  who 
nevertheless  are  able  to  exercise  considerable 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  opinions  of 
railway  boards,  and  who  will  use  every  effort  in 
their  power  to  bring  this  influence  to  bear  upon 
a settlement  that  is  favourable  to  themselvep. 
Some  such  elements  are,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
many  causes  which  have  hitherto  been  at  work, 
and  which  account  for  delays  in  coming  to  a 
decision  which  are  not  only  irritating  to  the 
general  public,  but  must  appear  to  many  to  be 
altogether  inexcusable.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  avoided  making  any  allusion  to 
this  very  important  factor,  and  contented  him- 
self with  pointing  out  the  difficulties  to  which 
various  railway  companies  were  subjected  by 
having  identified  themselves  with  certain  sys- 
tems which  appeared  to  others  to  have  a small 
chance  of  being  ultimately  adopted.  Little 
more  was  done  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
than  to  join  in  a general  expression  of  opinion 
that  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  afford  rail- 
way companies  who  are  really  anxious  to  adopt 
a system  of  continuous  brakes  an  opportunity 
of  coming  to  a decision,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  expression  of  a hope  that  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  would  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  unanimous  before 
very  long. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  question  of  con- 
tinuous brakes  is  really  in  the  same  category 
with  many  other  subjects  of  equal  or  at  least 
similar  importance  connected  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  practical  mechanical  appliances  in  which 
the  public  are  generally  interested.  The  block 
system  of  signalling,  already  referred  to,  is  a 
case  in  point,  and  although  it  is  now  being 
almost  universally  applied,  and  with  results 
in  the  Baving  of  life  and  plant  that  amply  repay 
the  expense,  there  is  no  saying  how  many  years 
would  have  been  wasted,  and  how  many  lives 
have  been  lost  if  it  had  been  in  the  same  position 
as  this  question  of  continuous  brakes,  and  been 
the  subject  of  rival  inventions,  all  equally 
anxious  to  push  their  way  to  the  front.  In  the 
face  of  such  difficulties,  the  public  are  surely 
justified  in  asking  if  there  is  no  way  of  sur- 
mounting them  in  a manner  that  is  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  community  and  the  rights 
of  inventors.  Lord  Sandon,  as  president  of  a 
department  of  Government  which  has  a special 
function  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  particular 
industries  with  a due  regard  to  pei'fect  freedom 
for  the  introduction  of  improvements,  plainly 
stated  that  he  never  could  see  his  way  to  making 
the  adoption  of  a particular  system  of  con- 
tinuous brakes  imperative  upon  the  railway 
companies,  and  in  this,  no  doubt,  the  majority 
of  sensible  persons  will  cordially  agree.  The 
question  still  remains,  is  there  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  which  the  safety  of  the  public,  the 
freedom  for  the  introduction  of  improvements, 
and  the  interests  of  inventors  may  be  preserved? 
There  may  very  possibly  be  several  methods  of 
attaining  this  desirable  result,  but  the  one  which 
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appears  to  be  the  most  simple  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  obvious,  was  not  even  suggested 
bv  any  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  m the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  day.  It  appears  to 
us  that  since  the  Board  of  Trade  are  now  in 
possession  of  information  which  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  its  skilled  officers  to  form  a judgment 
as  to  what  the  requirements  cf  a continuous 
brake  should  be,  they  ought  at  once  to  base 
these  requirements,  not  upon  the  average  o 
brakes  which  have  been  brought  under  their 
notice,  but  upon  the  standard  of  the  best. 
Without  even  indicating  what  particular 
brake  is  to  be  adopted,  they  might  still  make 
their  requirements  so  stringent  that  in  practice 
no  other  than  the  best  brake  could  comply  with 
them,  at  the  same  time  leaving  it  open  to  them- 
selves to  add  to  these  requirements  and  regula- 
tions so  as  to  embrace  new  forms  and  additional 
improvements  that  proved  themselves  to  be 
additional  sources  of  security  to  the  travelling 
public.  In  this  way,  without  inflicting  any 
greater  hardship  upon  less  successful  inventors 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  every-day  struggle  for 
existence,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  they 
■would  practically  reward  the  inventors  ot  the 
best  appliances,  and  leave  them  all  the  while 
open  to  the  stimulus  of  competition. 


WAKEFIELD. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  volumes  of  “ Breakfast- 
table”  chat,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  there 
are  “ provisional  races,”— men  like  the  Indians 
■who  “ exhaled  carbonic  acid  for  the  use  of  vege- 
tation, kept  down  the  bears  and  catamounts,’ 
and  did  other  like  service  for  the  men  who  were 
to  succeed  them.  In  like  manner  there  are 
towns  and  provisional  trade,  and  one  of  these,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  is  Wakefield.  Its  history 
is  not  wholly  of  modern  date : it  has  had  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  and  has  given  birth  to  sonB 
of  note  ; its  trade  has  been  large  and  varied  ; 
around  it  is  a fair  country,  and  a wealthy  and 
fruitful  one  ; yet,  in  spite  of  these  great  advan- 
tages, its  trade  seems  “ provisional,”— that  is  to 
say,  the  trades  there  do  not  take  the  same  deep 
root,— that  they  change  in  very  considerable 
decree ; and  that  whilst  the  town  has  its  ten- 
dency to  increase,  it  is  not  on  the  lines  of  the 
old  trades,  or  in  the  old  directions.  The  chapel, 
■which  was  erected  four  centuries  ago ; the  dis- 
covery of  coins  and  Roman  relics ; the  Wache- 
feld  of  Domesday  ; the  old  church,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  battle-grounds 
near,— all  point  to  the  antiquity  of  Wakefield. 
Its  repute  is  ancient,  even  in  ballads, — such  as 
that  of  the  outlaw  and  the  “jolly  pinder  of 
Wakefield  ” ; whilst  some  of  the  old  topo- 
graphers vouch  for  the  extent  in  the  olden 
times  of  some  of  its  trades.  Leland  averred 
that  Wakefield  “ standeth  now  al  by  clothying,” 
whilst  in  later  years  malting  and  corn  trades, 
the  iron  manufacture,  the  coal-mines,  and  other 
allied  industries  have  taken  the  place  of  woollen 
cloths  and  yarns.  Nor  is  the  trade  of  the  town 
yet  actually  defined,  though  the  growth  of  the 
coal  interests  around  it  are  moulding  its  future 
to  Borne  extent.  But  to  learn  how  Wakefield 
has  stood  the  “ swellings  of  Jordan”  of  change, 
we  must  glance  at  it  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present. 

A little  more  than  twoscore  years  ago  Wake- 
field was  large,  opulent,  and  populous;  it  was 
in  advance  of  neighbouring  towns,  its  streets 
being  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  its 
water-supply  being  an  efficient  one,  whilst  the 
newer  parts  of  the  town  were  elegant  in  ap- 
pearance. The  municipal  government  of  the 
town  was  vested  in  a chief  constable,  and  in 
commissioners  for  paving,  lighting,  and  watch- 
ing. Its  position  as  the  chief  or  central  town 
of°tho  West  Riding  gave  it  great  advantages. 
Its  two  churches  wero  handsome,  as  were  also 
in  a lesser  degree  the  half-dozen  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters.  Its  ancient  free 
grammar-school,  its  preparatory  schools,  Lan- 
castrian, national,  and  others,  were  ample  for 
the  needs  of  its  children  ; whilst  almshouses, 
asylums,  libraries,  and  banks  testified  to  the 
progressive  spirit  of  many  of  its  inhabitants 
Its  bankers  then  were  the  old  firms  of  Leatham, 
Tew,  & Co. , and  the  Wakefield  Banking  Company  ; 
it  manufactured  a little  cement;  dressed  and 
dyed  cloth  ; it  had  eight  scribbling  and  fulling 
mills ; it  spun  yarn ; had  at  Cheapside,  West- 
gate,  and  “ Tammy  Hall  ” three  stuff  manu- 
factories  ; wool  was  still  largely  made  and  yarn 
spun,  but  the  manufactories  were  very  small 
There  was  no  railway,  but  the  “ Harkforward  ’ 


and  eleven  other  mail  coaches  partly  saPPlie,d 
the  need  as  they  dashed  from  the  Strafford  s 
Arms,  the  Talbot,  the  Elephant,  and  other  inns. 

Of  carriers,  the  De icons,  the  Wheatcrofts,  the 
Charles  worths,  and  the  Dibbs  were  noted; 
whilst  the  old  Halifax  contract  vessels,  the 
« Fly  Boats,”  to  Goole,  Hull,  and  Selby,  and 
the  Wakefield  contract  sloops,  did  very  large 
duty.  The  population  of  the  town,  which  m 
189l  was  22,307,  had  by  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing decade  risen  to  21,538  ; and  it  may  at  once 
he° stated  that  since  that  period  the  growth  has 
been  such  as  to  bring  it  up  to  28,069,— so  that 
it  is  evident  that  the  past  rate  of  increase  has 
not  been  kept  up.  One  industry  has  been  as 
yet  nnnoticed,  so  that  it  is  needful  to  add  that 
the  coal  masters  of  rather  more  than  forty  years 
a o-o  were  few  in  number,— the  Charlesworths 
working  the  LofthousePit;  Fentons  the  Thorne  s- 
lane  one ; Mr.  Field,  Place ; Messrs.  J.  & C. 
Hartley  (of  Hatfield  Colliery),  Mr.  Rhodes 
(Ha<Ws  new  Colliery),  Messrs.  J.  Smithson  & 
Co.  (of  Kirkham  Colliery),  and  two  others  being 
the  whole  of  those  then  known. 

It  is  iu  this  industry  that  the  greatest  change 
is  noticeable  : in  the  last  report  of  the  inspectors 
of  mines,  there  are  forty-six  collieries  enumerated 
in  the  Wakefield  district,  and  four  others  are 
given  as  sinking.  Some  of  those  now  at  work 
are  of  large  productive  capacity,  and  though 
Wakefield  cannot  be  said  to  lie  in  the  centre  ot 
the  Yorkshire  coalfield,  yet  it  is  become  one  of 
the  large  centres  of  production.  That  increased 
production  of  fuel  has  in  the  last  few  years  very 
largely  stimulated  the  trade  of  the  district,  and 
there  has  been  an  added  impulse  given  to  some 
of  the  trades  which  exist  under  the  old  conditions 
of  power-procuration  and  disposal  by  water  and 
carrier.  The  iron  trade  lias  not  taken  the 
leaus  and  bounds  which  the  growth  of  the  coal 
trade  not  unfrequently  causes  it  to  do  ; but  this 
is  from  causes  due  to  the  natural  situation  of  th 
district.  The  old  trades  of  the  district,— woollen 
a-id  worsted,— are  still  in  existence,  but  it  is 
under  different  conditions,  and  some  of  the  older 
establishments  work  under  disadvantages  which 
do  not  promise  their  extension  in  the  future. 
There  has  been,  however,  rather  an  extension  of 
special  branches  of  trade,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  matting  and  webbing,  of  certain  kinds 
of  machines,  whilst  the  town  holds  its  old  repute 
for  malting  and  some  of  the  industries  which 
usually  gather  towards  large  market  towns. 

There  has  been  town  growth, — the  provision 
of  a fuller  representation  and  of  a better  form 
of  government,  with  the  addition  to  the  institu- 
tions of  a town  which  can  now  scarcely  be 
avoided.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
not  a more  than  equivalent  growth  of  some  of 
the  evils  incident  to  such  growth.  It  may  be 
that  old  towns  naturally  acquire  no  small 
amount  of  poverty,  but  that  in  Wakefield  seems 
large,  and  there  is  a not  inconsiderable  amount 
of  the  accidents  and  offences  which  call  into 
play  the  forces  of  relief  and  law.  It  is  more 
pleasant  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  provision 
is  made  for  this  ; that  the  guardians  are  increas- 
ing the  accommodation  of  the  workhouse,  and 
that  in  the  Clayton  Hospital  and  Wakefield 
Dispensary  over  300  patients  are  often  under 
treatment,  whilst  there  is  accommodation  beyond 
this.  Its  School  Board  finds  as  yet  much  to 
do  in  “ compelling  them  to  come  in,”  whilst  the 
largeness  of  the  number  of  the  cases  at  the 
Petty  Sessions  proves  that  there  is  as  yet  mnch 
to  do  before  Wakefield  is  pure  in  life  and  morals; 
and  that  for  its  increased  religious  and  educa- 
tional appliances  there  is  much  to  do.  And  the 
disclosures  that  were  made  in  a recent  inquiry 
as  to  the  “ fever  dens  in  Thorne’s-lane,”  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  that  typhoid  fever  was 
caused  by  “ the  foul  drain  running  at  the  back 
of  the  houses,”  by  the  drinking  impure  “ water 
contaminated  by  the  said  drain,”  by  the  over- 
crowding of  the  dwellings,  and  the  insufficient 
and  neglected  sanitary  provision,  point  to  the 
need  of  more  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation.  So  far  as  a fuller  water  supply  is 
concerned,  something  is  being  done;  but  beyond 
this  mnch  work  yet  remains  for  the  governing 
body  of  the  town.'  Of  the  future  of  the  town  much 
cannot  now  be  said  ; its  situation  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  coal-field  of  Yorkshire,  on  navig- 
able waters,  and  in  a great  manufacturing 
and  thickly-populated  district;  its  old-standing 
trades  and  its  position  as  an  agricultnral  and 
county  centre,  as  well  as  one  of  railway  confluence, 
should  all  give  it  an  impetus  which  only  needs 
the  energy  of  the  people  to  cause  it  to  result  in 
a growth  more  rapid  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  It  is  true  that  it  is  surrounded  by  towns 


energetic  and  industrious,  and  to  enable  it< 
keep  its  place  in  the  ranks,  equal  energy  a;>  1 
industry  are  needed,  whilst  there  should  be  1 ■ 
dependence  upon  the  “ dead  past.”  The  visi 1 ■ 
to  Wakefield,  looking  down  upon  its  wate; 
blackened  by  barges,  its  smoky  mills,  its  unei  ■ 
houses  and  antique  streets,  the  clustering  ofr- 
ancient  cottages,  and  the  disposal  amidst  gard’:. 
and  greenery  of  its  newer  houses ; who  he1 
the  talk,  loud  and  babulous,  in  its  streets,  f 
the  noisy  assertiveness  of  the  red-faced,  coll 
less,  dealers, — who  at  times  predominate:! 
station  and  carriage,  and  whoso  converse  is? 
“ beeasts  ” and  of  “ three  for  60L  and  a crai'F 
off,” — those  who  see  Wakefield  in  its  varii! 
lights  must  hope  for  it  a more  progress 
future,  and  in  which  some  of  the  virtues  wb^ 
Goldsmith’s  famous  “ Yicar  ” inculcated  r- 
be  brought  more  into  prominence. 


A COLLECTION  OF  REPORTED  CASE.. 
RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURYEYOi*.' 
AND  BUILDERS* 

BY  E.  S.  ROSCOE,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
Procedure  in  case  of  Inefficient  Work  by  Bu.il  ’. 
When  work  has  been  inefficiently  done,  orf“ 


executed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  contrv- 
the  person  for  whom  the  work  is  done  lfF 
either  deduct  the  amount  from  the  conbr 
price,  and  set  up  this  defence  if  an  action 
brought  for  the  whole  sum,  or  ho  may  pay:: 
whole  amount  and  subsequently  bring  a cr 
action  for  non-performance  of  the  contraeJ: 
Davis  r.  Hedges,  6 L.  R.,  Q.  B.,  687 ; 40  L*- 
Q.  B.,  276  (1871). 

[Thus  if  it  is  clear,  for  example,  that,  in,  • 
erection  of  a house,  the  work  has  not  been  ■ • 
perly  done,  when  the  time  for  payment?:' 
arrived  the  house-owner  may  set  off  a pr'f 
diminution  of  the  price  against  a builder’s  cl 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  paid  the  bui  i 
and  subsequently  finds  some  defect  in  the  wi- 
the fact  of  such  previous  payment  does- 
prevent  his  claiming  damages  in  respected 
defective  work.] 


Payment  of  Builder. 

When  a builder  contracts  to  erect  a strnr  - 
which,  when  completed,  proves  to  have  b& 
badly  executed  as  to  be  practically  of  no  ur 
the  employer,  the  builder  is  not  entitled  tdl 
remuneration  for  his  services—  Farnswor.'i 
Garrard,  1 Camp.  38  (1807). 

[This  was  a decision  of  Lord  Ellenboronp 
Nisi  Prius.  It  is  placed,  however,  in  thia'- 
lection  as  the  principle  had,  according  to 
Ellenborougb,  formed  the  subject  of  disco 
among  the  judges,  so  that  it  is  entitled  to 
attention  than  ordinary  dicta  at  jury  trialsi' 


Wiien  it  is  stipulated  in  an  agreement  bet’' 
a builder  and  a house-owner  that  in  ce 
events  penalties  shall  be  due  from  the  bui 
to  be  deducted  from  the  contract  price, 
sum  in  respect  of  such  penalties  does  bev 
due  from  the  builder,  the  house-owner  majr 
the  builder  the  full  amount  of  the  con' 
price,  and  set  off  the  sum  due  in  respect  oir 
penalties  as  payment  against  any  claitt; 
extras.  — Duckworth  v.  Alison,  1 M.  SI 
412  (1836). 


Sims  in  Nature  of  Penalties. 


When,  in  an  agreement  between  a bur 
and  an  employer,  there  is  a clause  tbs 
certain  events  (e.fif.  the  non- completion  oi 
work  by  a specified  date)  the  former  shall  fc 
and  pay  a certain  sum  or  sums  to  the  latter, . 
sum  Or  sums  are  in  this  nature  not  penalties 
liquidated  damages.— Fletcher  v.  Dyke,  2 -> 

Rep.  32  (1787)  ; Bonsall  v.  Byrne,  1 lr. 
C.  L.,  537  (1867).  . a 

[Liquidated,  that  is  ascertained  damagi 
distinguished  from  penalties,  which  latte 
not  necessarily  the  exact  sums  due  in  respe 
breaches  of  an  agreement.] 


Death  of  Architect  and  House-owner.' 
TnE  death  of  an  architect  or  engineer  u 
course  of  his  work  dissolves  his  contract 

his  employer.  If  he  has  undertaken  todc, 

work  for  a certain  sum  and  he  dies 


n ar>4.  423. 479.  609,  021,  and  651,  ante 
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ig  it  his  representatives  can  receive  nothing, 
g|f  the  payment  for  the  work  is  divisible, 

!io  much  as  has  accrued  due  at  the  time  of 
is  recoverable.  — Stubbs  v.  Holyhead 
} ay  Company,  2 L.  R.,  Ex.,  311 ; 36  L.  J., 
066  (1867). 

u an  example  of  the  last  part  of  the  above 
jisition  payment  at  the  rate  say  of  50 1.  per 
Hq  may  be  mentioned.] 


1 ere  a building  contract  has  been  entered 
(between  a builder  and  a house-owner,  and 
litter  dies  before  the  contract  is  fulfilled, 
Ixecutor  or  administrator  of  the  house- 
8:  is  bound  to  pay  the  sums  due  to  the 
mr,  and  to  allow  the  contract  to  be  corn- 
ill,  and  the  executor  or  administrator  of 
■deceased  house-owner  can  bring  an  action 
■ at  the  builder  if  he  does  not  fulfil  his 
sict. — Wentworth  v.  Cock,  10  Ad.  & E.,  42 
j ) ; Cooper  v.  Jarman,  3 L.  R.,  Eq.,  98 


Agreements  to  Erect  Houses. 

KEN  there  is  an  agreement  by  a builder  to 
» a house,  this  is  a contract  which,  as  a 
|al  rule,  the  courts  of  equity  will  not 
fee  by  a decree  of  specific  performance. — 
I)  v.  Wehnert,  25  Beav.,  348  (1858). 

[(;e  observations  of  Hellish,  L.  J.,  iu  Wilkin- 
|ji’.  Clements,  8 L.  R.,  Ch.,  96.  The 
f:  al  doctrine  of  equity  in  connexion  with 
(point  is  succinctly  set  out  in  Watson’s  “ Com- 
>lum  of  Equity,”  vol.  i.,  p.  93 : — “ Equity 
•not  in  general  enforce  an  agreement  to 
jj  or  repair  a house  (Paxton  v.  Newton, 
a-  & G.,  437 ; Brace  v.  Wehnert  (supra) ; 
its  v.  Jackson,  1 J.  & H.,  319;  comp, 
lly  v.  Virgin,  3 Ves.,  184;  Cubitt  v.  Smith, 
r.,  N.  S.,  1123).  But  if  a contract  has  been 
rt  performed  by  one  party  the  court  will 
3e  performance  in  specie,  though  of  an 
ment  to  build  by  the  other  party  (Price 
rporation  of  Penzance,  4 Ha.,  506)  ; and  in 
3 where  A.  contracted  for  the  erection  of 
ise  on  his  land  and  died  intestate,  it  was 
that  his  heir  had  an  equity  to  have  the 
i built  and  paid  for  out  of  A.’s  personal 
3 (Holt  v.  Holt,  2 Vern.,  322;  Lechmere 
irlisle,  3 P.  W.,  222 ; Cooper  v.  Jarman, 
R.,  Eq.,  98)  ; also  where  a contract  to  build 
{pair,  &c.,  forms  part  of  some  other  contract, 
ijstance,  to  grant  a lease,  of  which  the  court 
jprily  grants  specific  performance,  it  will 
locally  execute  the  latter  and  grant  damages 
be  non-performance  of  the  former  (Middle- 
U.  Greenwood,  2 D.  J.  & S.,  142.  See  Kay 
tjinson,  2 H.  i M.,  118 ; Mayor  and  Corpora- 
te London  v.  Southgate,  3 W.  N.,  297  ; and 
W.  Lewers  v.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  2 L.  It., 
■270).”  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however, 
kj  damages  for  the  non-performance  of  a 
tact  can  always  be  obtained,  even  though 
tlloctrines  of  equity  prevent  the  contract 
being  specifically  performed  ; and  the  fact 
Gn  leases  if  the  covenant  to  repair  is  not 
hrmed  there  is  always  a stated  remedy  for 
tilessor,  as  by  taking  possession  of  the 
pirty,  is  the  cause  of  the  non-interference  of 
< s of  equity  in  cases  of  non-repair.] 

iere  there  is  an  agreement  between  a 
^ er  and  the  owner  of  land  that  the  builder 
Jjerect  houses  on  such  land,  and  that  the 
1 ord  will  grant  leases  of  separate  portions 
‘ ch  land  as  soon  as  the  houses  have  been 
<ed  thereon  and  certain  other  conditions 
llrmed,  such  agreement  is  a separable  con- 
’ , and  entitles  the  builder  or  the  assignee 
hs  interest  to  require  leases  to  be  granted 
In  of  such  plots,  even  though  he  may  not 
ble  to  perform  the  whole  agreement. — 
inson  v.  Clements,  8 L.  R.,  Ch.,  96  (1872). 
be  moaning  of  this  important  case  may  be 
1>  clearer  by  an  example.  Agreement 
een  A,  builder,  and  B,  landlord,  that  A will 
j;  houses  on  estate  C,  divided  into  plots,  D, 
id  F,  that  A shall  be  entitled  to  a lease  of 
• P as  soon  as  the  houses  are  built  thereon 
; inished  ready  for  occupation.  A becomes 
rupt,  having  mortgaged  his  interest  in  plot 
i which  the  houses  are  finished,  to  G,  and 
able  to  complete  the  contract,  G is  entitled 
ive  a lease  of  D granted  to  him.] 


iment  for  Coating  Acid  Troughs.— Melt 
-her  one  part  pitch, one  part  resin,  and  one  part 
;er  of  Paris  (perfectly  dry). — Electrician. 


AN  INDIA-RUBBER  MANUFACTORY. 

At  Ivry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  two 
miles  distant  from  Paris,  is  situated  the  great 
Guibal  India-rubber  Manufactory,  renowned 
throughout  Europe.  There  is,  almost  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  establishment,  a quay,  at  which 
coals  are  delivered  for  its  use,  and  whence  its 
productions  are  transported  to  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  The  building  itself  consists  of  three 
floors,  enclosing  an  enormous  square  space,  shut 
off  from  the  public  thoroughfare  by  a grating  of 
penal  aspect,  and  separated  from  the  river  by  a 
spacious  court-yard.  All  over  this  are  scattered 
small  constructions  which,  if  not  carefully  divided 
from  one  another,  might,  at  any  moment, 
through  any  accident,  produce  a general  con- 
flagration. Here  are  the  stores  of  spirits,  the 
distilling-shops,  the  lamp -houses,  the  “pre- 
paratory magazines,”  and  the  prodigious  accumu- 
lations of  coal  necessary  to  keep  up  the  furnaces 
at  full  heat,  by  night  and  by  day,  and  the  steam 
machinery  in  rapid  action  as  well.  Now,  India- 
rubber,  as  it  is  called,  has  entered  so  largely 
among  the  industries  and  inventions  of  modern 
times,  that  there  i3  scarcely  a limit  to  its 
practical  application,  from  the  buffer  of  a 
railway  terminus  to  the  pad  of  a rifle  cartridge. 
Still,  the  material  remains  dear  in  the  market, 
as,  in  Paris,  at  the  three  famous  establishments, 
with  one  at  Montargis,  and  another  at  Clermont, 
where  the  most  singular  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  are  incessantly  going  on  together,  to 
the  utter  bewilderment  of  uninitiated  strangers, 
who  are  at  a loss  to  distinguish  between  the 
fabrication  of  a pump,  and  that  of  a pair  of 
shoes.  But  the  manufacture  retains  its  unique 
importance,  nevertheless.  Its  raw  material  is 
obtainable  nowhere  else  than  in  the  New  World, 
where  alone  this  elastic  gum  is  produced,  but 
where  its  countless  uses,  in  domestic  economy, 
are  scarcely  known.  Of  course  many  treatises 
upon  its  properties  and  applications  have  been 
written  and  published ; but  these  are  beyond 
our  purpose,  just  now,  and  not  less  so  are  the 
experiments  aiming  at  the  cultivation  of  caou- 
tchouc trees  and.  plants  in  Algeria,  Corsica.,  and 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  France.  These  have  all 
failed,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that 
theyever  will  succeed.  It  is  a remarkable  fact, 
and  one  well  worth  understanding,  that,  after 
all,  London  remains  the  great  and  central  india- 
rubber  market  of  the  world,  notwithstanding 
the  boasted  acclimatisation  of  the  elastic  gum- 
plant  in  France.  This  acclimatisation,  however, 
has  hitherto  only  reached  the  stage  of  experi- 
ment. The  workers  are  few,  and  the  harvest  is 
small.  The  Indians  of  the  Amazon  Valley  are 
still  our  superiors  in  this  respect,  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  130  years,  a date 
at  which  their  torches  were  of  this  material, 
and  who  set  us  the  example  of  employing 
it  in  various  forms.  They  moulded  it  into 
the  shapes  of  fruits,  birds,  four-footed  ani- 
mals, ornaments,  playing-balls  for  children,  the 
human  figure,  architectural  models,  and  shoes, 
warranted,  as  it  seems  curious  to  think,  not  to  let 
in  water.  The  early  French  travellers  perplexed 
themselves  a good  deal  over  this  discovery: 
they  found  out  a method  of  dissolving  the  sub- 
stance in  ether,  but  could  not  take  advantage  of 
their  knowledge ; and  all  they  could  do  was  to 
make  pipes  and  funnels  of  this  useful  gum. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  it  had  been  recognised 
as  of  utility  in  effacing  pencil-scratches, — a trick, 
indeed,  which  the  illustrious  navigator,  Magal- 
haens, — vulgarly  known  as  Magellan,— spoke  of 
as  a substitute  for  the  British  custom  of  using 
for  the  same  purpose  dried  bread-crumbs.  But 
its  employment  rapidly  extended  : it  was  adopted 
as  an  auxiliary  material  in  carriage-springs,  for 
elastic  ligatures,  for  tubes  and  garden  apparatus, 
for  waterproofs,  for  submarine  cable-coverings, 
for  hermetic  envelopes  of  every  kind  ; in  fact, 
it  became  a kind  of  almost  universal  manufac- 
ture, though  the  original  “Macintosh”  was,  of 
course,  not  simple  india-rubber,  but  a chemical 
compound.  The  French,  however,  rapidly  im- 
proved upon  these  English  novelties.  They 
began  with  garters  and  staylaces,  and  rapidly 
went  on  to  the  employment  of  india-rubber  iD 
the  fine-arts,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  decorations  of 
rooms,  picture-frames,  and  furniture.  It  was 
upon  this  foundation  that  was  built  the  vast 
establishment  of  the  Messieurs  Rattier  & 
Guibal,  who  import  the  material  en  poire ; 
who  put  it  through  every  process  essential 
to  a manufacture  which  assumes  at  this  day 
a thousand  forms,  and  whose  imports  of  the 
raw,  and  exports  of  the  manufactured,  substance 
reach  in  value  to  upwards  of  a million  sterling 


a year.  They  bought  their  secrets,  it  is  true,  in 
the  first  place  from  an  American  named  Good- 
year, and  in  the  next,  from  the  Englishman 
Hancock ; but  they  seized  upon  these  ideas ; 
they  substituted  the  new  material  in  place  of 
whalebone,  they  vulcanised  it,  made  it  hard 
enough  to  withstand  the  blow  of  a steam- 
hammer,  liquified  it,  submitted  it  to  every  kind 
of  scientific  torture,  and,  at  last,  converted  it 
into  billiard-balls,  as  they  have  done  at  Ivry, 
with  the  cushions  of  billiard-tables  into  the 
bargain.  Since  the  process  of  vulcanisation 
was  invented,  neither  M.  Fritz  Solier  nor  M. 
Guibal  professes  that  any  important  discovery 
has  been  made  in  the  manipulation  and  employ- 
ment of  this  material.  They  had  hoped,  as  we 
have  suggested,  that  it  might  supplant  whale- 
bone, horn,  tortoise-shell,  steel  for  pens,  and 
even  steel-plates  for  the  armouring  of  ships  of 
war,  as  being  lighter,  and  not  less  invulnerable  y 
but  these  expectations  have  not  been  answered 
by  the  event.  The  composite  called,  in  trade, 
ebonite,  has,  it  is  true,  been  adapted  to  a variety 
of  purposes.  Exposed  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
heat,  and  subjected  to  an  immensity  of  pressure, 
it  comes  out  of  a beautiful  black,  susceptible  of 
a brilliant  polish,  capable  of  being  struck  and 
stamped  into  medallions,  wi'ought  into  chains, 
and  sculptured  into  decorations  for  staircases 
and  roofs.  The  modern  employment  of  this 
material  in  electrical  machines  and  printing 
apparatus  is  familiar  to  all,  but  less  so  is  its 
value,  except  as  for  machinery  bands,  as  an 
agent  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  small  modem 
mansions  with  which  the  suburbs  of  Paris  now 
superabundantly  abound,  and  which  keep  the 
factory  we  speak  of  at  a perpetual  state  of  high 
pressure.  The  processes  here  would  be  bewil- 
dering, except  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the 
whirls,  reelings,  unreelings,  incessant  action 
and  counter-action,  clippings,  and  eccentricities 
of  machinery  movement,  and  so  forth,  that  keep 
the  whole  apparatus  in  action.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  sulphur-mixing  room ; then  the 
great  gallery  in  which  the  “ pa^te  ” is  worked 
to  a regular  consistency ; next,  the  “ shop  ” 
wherein  the  girls  perform  their  special  task  of 
smoothing  and  flattening  the  sheets  prepared  for 
cutting  and  stitching  into  endless  bands;  now 
the  colouring,  then  the  stamping;  and  all  these 
movements  of  the  manufacture  require,  so  to 
speak,  a great  tenderness  of  manipulation  in 
detail.  Sometimes  a fabric,  almost  perfectly 
white,  is  required,  or  one  of  amber,  or  one  of 
the  natural  dark,  dead  grey,  belonging  to  India- 
rubber  generally;  and  all  these  methods  involve, 
at  Ivry,  a large  amount  of  machinery  work, 
premises  warmed  and  ventilated  with  particular 
science  and  care ; and  a series  of  baths,  in 
lamp-black  and  white-lead,  which,  the  statisti- 
cians assure  us,  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
persons  employed.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
any  mirror  or  looking-glass  placed  in  one  of 
these  factories  becomes  immediately  useless ; 
while,  so  powerful  is  the  chemical  action  going 
on,  that,  without  the  utmost  precautions,  the 
tapestries  of  this  material  would  cling  together 
and  be  irremovable,  except  as  a mass  of  rags. 
The  manufacturers  say  that  they  experience 
considerable  difficulty  of  this  kind  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fire-hose  and  garden-tubing,  in  any 
extraordinary  lengths ; but  they  must  have 
overcome  many  such  obstacles,  if  we  look  at  the 
catalogue  placed  upon  the  desks  in  their  count- 
ing-houses of  the  necessaries  which  they  are 
prepared  to  supply, — gas  and  water  pipes  in 
every  possible  variety ; pump  fittings,  soft 
linings  for  wheels,  and,  not  to  continue  an  enu- 
meration that  would  extend  to  the  length  of  an 
auctioneer’s  catalogue,  seventy-sixty  other 
essentials,  supplied  from  the  great  Indiarubbcr 
firm  at  Ivry.  The  modern  development  of  this 
industry,  of  course,  is  one  of  a comparatively 
few  years’  growth ; but  it  is  attaining  an  im- 
portance which  not  even  the  proprietors  at  Ivry 
originally  foresaw. 


St.  Alban’s  Abbey.— On  Saturday  last  the 
St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society  visited  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  when  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  gave 
a short  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  city 
of  Yerulam,  and  of  the  more  modern  city  by 
which  it  wa?  succeeded ; of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Alban  and  his  friend,  St.  Amphibalus ; and 
recounted  the  architectural  history  of  the  Abbey 
and  of  the  buildings  which  preceded  it.  He 
also  described  the  works  now  proceeding  in  the 
nave,  and  especially  the  means  by  which  the 
walls  of  the  nave  had  been  restored  to  the 
, perpendicular. 
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STEPHENSON  MEMORIAL  HALL. Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 


NEW  BANKING  PREMISES,  LUDGATE- 
HILL. 

New  bank  buildings,  which  have  just  been 
erected  in  Ludgate-hill,  for  the  City  and  Counties 
Banking  Company  (late  the  Hampshire  Bank), 
have  been  opened  for  business.  The  new  bank 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Ludgate-hill, 
at  the  entrance  to  Ludgate-square,  and  forniB 
one  of  the  first  of  the  new  buildings  for  the 
widening  of  this  end  of  the  thoroughfare,  being 
set  back  about  17  ft.  from  the  present  line  of 
frontage.  The  structure  is  lofty,  being  upwards 
of  60  ft.  in  height,  and  consists  of  four  stories,  in 
addition  to  the  basement  and  ground-floor.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  elevation  is  carried  up  with 
pilasters  in  Crosshill  stone,  resting  on  massive 
iron  bases.  The  pilasters  are  surmounted  by 
capitals,  in  Portland  stone.  The  upper  part  of 
the  elevation  is  of  Bath  stone.  Each  floor  has 
a range  of  three  windows,  between  which  are 
moulded  panels. 

Internally  the  building  is  very  strong  and 
substantial,  more  especially  the  basement,  which 
contains  the  strong-rooms  and  safes.  The  ceil- 
ings of  these  are  16  in.  in  thickness.  They 
contain  rolled  iron  joists,  with  cement  con- 
crete interlaced  with  iron  hoop,  upon  which 
rest  two  courses  of  brick,  also  interlaced  with 
hoop  iron,  the  whole  being  covered  over  with 
concrete,  4 in.  in,  thickness.  The  safes  are 
fitted  with  massive  iron  doors,  furnished  by 
Milner’s  Safe  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
ground-floor  portion  of  the  building  contains 
the  banking-house,  an  apartment  40  ft.  in  depth 
from  the  Ludgate-hill  frontage  to  the  rear. 
Some  portions  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  intended  to  be  occupied  in  connexion 
with  the  business  of  the  bank,  whilst  the  rest 
will  be  let  as  offices. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  of  Coleman - 
street,  City,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Mark,  of 
Bell-square. 


Thurton. — Thurton  Church,  Norfolk,  is  about 
to  undergo  thorough  restoration.  Sir  Reginald 
Proctor  Beauchamp,  bart.,  repairs  the  chancel 
at  his  own  expense.  The  architect  concerned  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Green,  of  Norwich. 


THE  STEPHENSON  MEMORIAL  HALL, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  consented  to 
open  the  Stephenson  Memorial  Hall,  at  Chester- 
field, on  Monday,  July  14th.  The  building,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  on  October  17th,  1877, 
is  situated  in  Corporation-street,  near  the  rail- 
way station,  and  is  in  sight  of  Tapton  House, 
where  George  Stephenson  died.  Its  cost  will 
be  something  over  12,0001.  It  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Woodhouse, 
architects,  of  Manchester. 

In  its  arrangement  the  building  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  portion  comprising 
a public  hall,  the  other  being  devoted  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  We  give  a view,  and  the  plan  of 
the  ground-floor.  The  public  hall  portion  con- 
sists of  a large  hall,  front  and  back  staircases, 
gentlemen’s  and  ladies’  retiring  or  cloak  rooms, 
and  artistes’  ante -room.  The  large  hall 
measures  68  ft.  in  length,  46  ft.  6 in.  in  width, 
and  is  40  ft.  high  to  the  ceiling,  chairs  being  pro- 
vided for  500.  The  gallery,  which  runs  round 
three  sides,  supported  on  cast-iron  brackets,  and 
having  a pitch-pine  front,  has  permanent  seats 
for  350.  The  platform,  which  extends  the  full 
width  of  the  room,  will  Beat  eighty  performers. 
Light  is  admitted  through  eleven  mullioned 
windows  filled  in  with  coloured  glass  of  geo- 
metric design,  night-lighting  being  offected  by 
six  large  gas  corona)  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  having  144  lights  in  all ; twelve  short 
pendants,  having  thirty-six  lights,  under  the 
gallery  ; and  two  brackets,  with  five  lights  each, 
at  the  back  of  the  platform.  A store-room  is 
placed  convenient  to  the  hall,  so  that  when 
required  the  hall  may  be  cleared  of  seats. 

The  whole  of  the  exposed  woodwork,  except 
roof-timbers,  is  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  walls  are  plastered  throughout, 
no  decoration  being  attempted  other  than  plain 
tints  in  distemper. 

The  Institute,  or  educational  portion,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  from  Corporation- street, 
contains  the  following  rooms: — On  the  ground- 
floor,  reading-room,  33  ft.  6 in.  long,  25  ft.  3 in. 
wide  ; library,  42  ft.  long,  21  ft.  wide ; museum, 
32  ft.  6 in.  long,  19  ft.  wide  ; and  lecture-hall, 


40  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  32  ft.  6 in.  wide.  On  A 
upper  floor,  which  is  reached  by  a stone  Bt  i 
case,  are  an  elementary  art-room,  61  ft.  W 
32  ft.  6 in.  wide ; advanced-art  room,  33  ft.  o 
long,  25  ft.  3 in.  wide ; laboratory,  42  ft.  k 1 
21  ft.  wide  ; store-room,  9 ft.  square ; a lac 
cloak-room  being  placed  over  the  librajMM 
the  basement,  under  the  museum  and  lectli 
hall,  are  the  keeper’s-rooms,  store-cellar,  servi 
room,  and  heating-chamber.  s 

With  the  exception  of  the  keeper  s-roc 
which  are  provided  with  open  fire-places, ( 
whole  of  the  building  is  warmed  by  mean, 
hot  water  on  the  low-pressure  system;  ill 
wrought-iron  saddle  boilers,  of  which  there  t 
two,  being  in  the  basement,  and  the  ft 
supply-cistern  in  the  tower.  The  work  , 
been  successfully  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Olm 
Co.,  of  Chesterfield,  from  plans  and  instruct:' 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Fern,  of  the  same  toy, 

The  ventilation,  to  which  much  attention  , 
been  given,  is  effected  by  means  of  lath-a 
plaster  tubes  above  the  ceilings,  along  wl; 
the  impure  air  is  drawn  to  the  large  ventilaV 
shaft,  by  means  of  a current  induced  by 
heat  from  the  boiler  fires,  which  passes  ale 
with  the  smoke  up  the  same  shaft.  A sn 
furnace  is  provided  for  summer  use,  when 
heating-apparatus  is  not  required.  The i tr. 
air  is  admitted  through  vertical  tubes,  and 
caused  to  take  an  upward  course,  ther 
preventing  draughts.  , . . 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic  or  sim 
detail,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  irregu 
shape  of  the  site  and  the  varying  levels  or  i 
Btreets  to  produce  a varied  and  picturesque « 
line.  It  is  faced  with  red  bricks,  reheved  v 
stone  dressings  from  the  quarries  of  Sir  Jos- 
Whitworth  at  Darley  Dale;  the  roofs  , 
covered  with  Welsh  blue  slates,  capped  v, 
ornamental  red  ridge  tiles. 

Messrs.  Chadwick  & Co.,  Masborougb,  are 
general  contractors ; Messrs.  Edmondson 
of  Manchester,  supplying  the  ornamental  gu? 
Messrs.  J.  & H.  Patteson,  of  Manchester,  : 
marble,  concrete  flooring,  and  wall  tiles;  • 
Messrs.  Ogden  & Co.,  of  Manchester,  the 
pendants.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  b, 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Jar.  •- 
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JUDE'S,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

: THE  NEW  TOWER  AND  SPIRE. 

r volume  for  1870  we  gave  a view  of  the 
'or  St.  Jude’s,  as  it  was  proposed  to  be 
taken  from  the  north-west  angle.  The 
view  is  from  the  south-west,  and  shows 
church  has  been  completed.  The  erec- 
tile tower  and  spire  was  deferred  for 
me  after  the  church  had  been  built.*  A 
of  gentlemen,  however,  frequenters  of 
,ch,  forming  themselves  into  a committee, 
T short  time  obtained  the  funds  for  com- 
the  works.  The  vicar  (Dr.  R.  W. 
, the  Right  Hon.  Acton  S.  Ayrton, 
ithe  Hon.  C.  Keith  - Falconer,  Lord 
Thesiger,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Saunders,  and 
bert  Riwlinson,  C.B.,  were  amongst 
a the  committee ; the  Rev.  W.  Smale 
is  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Green  as 
r. 

'Ower  is  21  ft.  square  exclusive  of  but- 
ind  is  used  as  an  entrance  to  the  church, 
litional  means  of  exit  was  much  needed, 
jnt  upon  the  large  congregation  the 
teemed  and  accomplished  vicar  has 
round  him. 

hurch  is  arranged  for  1,600  sitters,  but 
;ly  accommodation  has  to  be  provided 
s placed  in  the  passages  for  many  more, 
leight  of  the  tower  and  spire  is  155  ft. 
j ground,  exclusive  of  the  vane.  They 
t of  Kentish  rag  and  Box-ground  stone, 
ly,  the  walls  are  lined  with  malms,  and 
ght  ornamentation  of  coloured  bricks  is 
ed.  The  ceiling  is  of  bold  timbers,  cham- 
apported  by  pierced  brackets  springing 
rved  stone  corbels.  The  timbers  are 
and  varnished.  The  flooring  is  of  a 
)d  design,  by  the  architect,  formed  with 
s of  red,  black,  yellow,  and  white, 
enders  for  the  work  ranged  from  4,786Z, 
\l.,  the  lowest  being  that  of  Messrs, 
a,  of  Putney  and  Tumham-green,  who 
rried  out  the  work  in  a very  satisfactory 
The  total  cost  was  3,876Z.,  some  work 
Ided  in  the  shape  of  pinnacles  at  the 
he  spire,  and  other  matters.  The  vane, 
3 of  copper,  was  supplied  by  Messrs, 
eard,  & Co.,  of  Wych-street.  A clock 
been  set  up  in  the  tower  by  Messrs. 
9 & Reed,  and  Messrs.  Warner,  of 
•escent,  supplied  the  bell.  The  archi- 
,s  Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  of  Alexander- 
Brompton.f 

this  church  was  first  built  it  stood  by 
the  midst  of  garden  ground,  and  in  our 
’ it  we  wrote  : — “ A fine  neighbourhood 
btless  soon  spring  up  around  the  new 
1 and  certainly  our  prediction  has  been 
for  more  than  200  houses  have  been 
immediately  around  the  church  on  the 
longing  to  the  original  freeholder  of 
Col.  Gunter,  of  Wetherby  Grange, 
•e,  and  on  that  of  his  brother,  Col. 
lunter,  let  at  rentals  ranging  from  150Z. 
per  annum  each.  Some  very  fine  and 
nally  well  - built  houses  have  bedn 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Radford,  immediately 
ad  on  the  southern  side  of  the  church. 
Pargeter,  Wm.  Jackson,  and  others  have 
lit  some  good  houses  on  these  estates. 

1 ie  contiguous  land  belonging  to  Lord 
ton  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Alexander  respec- 
;he  growth  of  the  neighbourhood  has 
[ually  extraordinary,  many  large  and 
lit  houses  having  been  erected  by  Mr. 
J Cullingford  and  other  well  - known 

iterations  in  this  one  small  district 
1 e the  extent  to  which  accumulations  of 
7 in  England  are  going  on.  Taking  the 
of  houses  built  around  this  church  since 
tion  at  400,  which  is  under  the  mark, 
ir  average  value  as  at  least  3,OOOZ.  each, 
present  roundly,  it  will  be  seen,  a million 
garter  of  money. 


' Cochin  and  Travancore  Railway. — 

'gioeer-in-chief  of  this  line,  Mr.  H.  W. 
(formerly  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
ii  engaged  in  getting  up  the  surveys, 
es,  and  statistics  connected  therewith, 
'uhin  and  Travancore  Governments  have 
; 'd  to  subscribe  capital  to  the  amount  of 

41  description  of  the  building,  which  has  special 

was  given  in  the  vol.  for  1870,  pp.  517  and  1042, 
tenor  view  with  plan  in  the  vol.  for  1871,  page  367. 
, 'drawing  enraved  is  from  a photograp  h produced 
s.  Bedford  Lemero  & Co.,  of  the  Strand. 


PAUL’S  CROSS. 

“ Paul’s  Cross,”  the  late  Dean  Millman  tells 
us  in  his  History,  “ is  historically  part,  and  an 
important  part,  of  the  cathedral.  As  preaching 
grew  more  popular,  and  began  more  and  more 
to  influence  the  public  mind,  the  cross  became 
the  pulpit,  not  only  of  the  cathedral,  but  almost 
of  the  Church  of  England.”  On  this  account 
alone,  and  within  a few  weeks  after  the  dis- 
covery of  its  foundation  site,  we  purpose  to  tell 
our  readers  something  of  its  history  and  of  the 
many  remarkable  events  with  which  its  name 
is  associated  ; although,  to  go  back  and  repeat 
all  the  incidents  connected  with  its  existence 
would  very  well  fill  a large  volume.  Brief  as  they 
may  be,  our  notes  will  be  found  interesting,  if 
not  exhaustive ; and  such  as  they  are,  will  be 
found  to  give  some  curious  matters,  in  which 
the  doings  of  our  “ good  old  times  ” stand 
most  conspicuously  forward. 

But  the  actual  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Paul’s  Cross  appears  to  bo  unknown.  Dugdale, 
curiously  enough,  gives  only  a very  brief  account 
of  the  famous  pulpit ; and  had  it  not  been  for 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  incorporating  some  valuable 
references  in  his  edition  of  the  “ History  of  St. 
Paul’s,”  no  reader  of  the  original  work  would 
suppose  the  history  attached  to  the  cross  to  be 
more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  churchyard  cross. 
“ That  the  original  occasion  of  erecting  a cross 
here,  and  so  likewise  in  all  other  churchyards, 
was  to  put  good  people  passing  through  such 
cemeteries  in  mind  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those 
whose  bodies  lay  there  interred,  I am  induced 
to  believe,  from  what  an  authentic  historian 
(Ingulphus)  telleth  us,  viz.,  that  Godrick,  the 
venerable  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  having  taken 
care  for  the  burial  of  those  monks  of  that 
monastery  which  were  barbarously  murdered 
by  the  Danes  in  that  fatal  irruption  made  by 
them  into  this  nation,  anno  870,  erected  a cross 
of  stone  in  the  same  churchyard  where  they  had 
sepulchre.” 

The  earliest  recorded  date,  however,  of  the 
pulpit, — if  a pulpit  then, — having  been  made 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  citizens  of  London 
is  the  year  1257, — more  than  600  years  ago. 
Fabyan,  one  of  our  earliest  chroniclers,  speaks 
of  a very  mysterious  occurrence, — the  finding 
“ in  the  kynge’s  warderobe  at  Wyndesore  a 
bylle  or  rolle  closyed  in  grene  waxe,  and 
not  known  from  whence  it  shuld  corame.” 
Of  course,  in  those  times  this  was  a very  won- 
derful find,  and  a very  plausible  excuse,  seeing 
that  the  precious  document  made  grievous 
charges  against  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London,  about  which  the  king  (the  third  Henry) 
very  readily  took  it  into  his  head  to  inquire. 
“ He  anone  sent  John  Mancell,  one  of  his  jus- 
tycys,  into  London,  and)  there  in  ye  feestof  ye 
conversyon  of  Seynt  Paule,  by  the  kynge’s 
autoryte,  callyd  at  Pawlys  Cross  a folk  mote  ” ; 
that  is  to  say,  a meeting  of  the  citizens,  and  at 
which,  after  no  ordinary  excitement  and  more 
than  one  meeting,  and  during  which  it  was  a 
question  which  side  would  be  victorious,  “ was 
rehersyd  a fayre  and  a plessant  tale,  promysyng 
to  theym  that  theyr  lybertyes  should  be  hoolye 
and  invyolatlye  preservyd  by  the  kyDgo,  with 
many  other  thinges  to  the  greate  comforte  of 
the  comon  people.” 

This  “ little  ” event,  which  in  reality  was  a 
very  momentous  affair  to  the  citizens,  and  was 
only  one  of  the  troubles  they  had  to  endure  in 
the  good  old  times  when  the  sovereign  was 
always  trying  to  plunder  them,  was  quickly 
followed  by  others.  Thus,  only  three  years 
later,  Henry  “ comaunded  a folkmoot  to  be 
callyd  at  Pawlys  Crosse  where  he  in  propere 
person,  with  the  King  of  Almayne,  the  Arch- 
bysshop  of  Canterbury,  and  many  other  nobles 
came  where  the  Kyng  commaunded  unto  the 
mayre  that  euerye  strypelynge  of  the  age  of 
xij  yeres  and  above  shuld  before  his  aldreman 
be  sworne  the  day  folowinge  to  be  trewe  to  the 
kynge  and  to  his  heyres  kynges  of  Englande, 
and  that  the  gates  of  the  Cytie  were  kept  with 
armyd  men.”  And,  as  if  this  was  not  sufficient 
to  command  obedience  from  his  subjects,  the 
king,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  1262,  “comaunded  to  be  red 
at  Pawlys  Crosse  a bull  of  the  graunte  of  Pope 
Urban  the  iiij  of  that  name  as  a confyrmation  of 
another  bull  before  purchasyd  of  his  predecessor 
Alexander  the  iiij,”  which  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  superstitious  absolution  for  him 
breaking  the  oath  he  made  to  maintain  the 
articles  of  the  “ mad  Parliament”  at  Oxford,  but 
with  this  deoisive  ultimatum,  that  any  one 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  ab- 


solution would,  without  ceremony,  be  impri- 
soned. It  is  thus  that  Paul’s  Cross  sprang  into 
notoriety,  and  thus  it  continued,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  the  end,  as  being  the  most  convenient  spot 
for  the  citizens  to  meet  at.  But  in  order  that  our 
readers  shall  understand  that  the  actual  position 
of  the  structure  was  the  same  as  that  of  which 
the  foundation  has  been  lately  found,  the  old  City 
historian,  Stow,  says,  “about  the  midst  of  this 
churchyard  is  a pulpit  cross  of  timber  mounted 
upon  steps  of  stone,  and  covered  with  lead,  in 
which  are  sermons  preached  by  learned  divines 
every  Sunday  in  the  forenoon” ; and  Dugdale 
adds, — “ standing  in  the  Churchyard  on  the 
north  side  towards  the  east  end.”  And  this  is 
confirmed  by  a quotation  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
from  the  will  of  Sir  Otho  Grandison  in  1358, 
who  left,  among  other  legacies,  one  to  the  Cross 
at  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  actual  site 
was,  by  tradition,  supposed  to  be  where  a fine 
elm  tree  once  grew,  but  which  died  some  forty 
years  ago ; and  it  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that 
in  this  instance  tradition  was  right,  for  at  that 
place  the  remains  of  Paul’s  Cross  have  been 
found. 

History  does  not  record  another  event  until 
1299,  but  then  that  is  a pretty  good  sample  of 
the  times.  Certain  persons  went  digging  for 
a supposed  treasure  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand, — the  site  of  the  General 
Post-office,  — “ for  the  whiche  dede,”  says 
Fabyan,  “ the  deane  of  Paules,  the  seconde 
Sunday  of  Lent  followynge,  denounced  all 
theym  acursed  that  were  at  that  dede  doinge  or 
consentynge  to  the  same.”  To  be  cursed  at 
Paul’s  Cross  in  the  days  of  Edward  I.  was  by 
no  means  a pleasant  business ; it  was  next  to, 
even  if  not  worse  than,  killing  the  individual 
outright.  So  this  simple  paragraph  does  not 
tell  the  actual  weight  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted. 

Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
Cathedral  and  Cross  were  both  identified  with 
what  we  now  call  pawnbroking,  so  long  ago  as 
1361.  Dugdale  narrates  that  the  good  Bishop 
Northburgh,  among  other  charities,  left  1,000 
marks,  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  cathedral 
chest,  out  of  which  any  ^oor  layman  might 
borrow  without  interest,  a certain  sum  upon 
pledges,  which,  if  not  redeemed  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  were  to  be  cried  at  Paul’s  Cross  by  the 
preacher  in  his  sermon,  and  if  not  then  bought 
in  within  fourteen  days,  they  were  to  be  sold 
and  the  profits  (above  the  sum  lent)  were  to  be 
either  handed  over  to  the  owner  or  relations,  or 
if  none  could  be  found  then  to  go  into  the  chest 
fund  “for  the  health  of  his  soul,”  and,  as  it  may 
be  very  truly  said,  a really  good  purpose  in 
those  days,  however  much  abused  the  system 
may  be  in  ours. 

A few  years  later,  in  1378,  or  just  five 
centuries  ago,  a riot  took  place  in  West  Cheap 
(now  Cheapside)  during  the  time  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  was  preaching  at  the  cross,  and  it  must 
have  been  a serious  affair,  seeing  that  one  of  the 
sheriffs  was,  for  a time,  disgraced  for  his  con- 
nexion in  the  matter.  Four  years  later,  we  are 
told,  a great  tempest  tumbled  the  cross  to  the 
ground, — at  least,  so  said  Dean  Nowell  in  1561  j 
but  Malcolm  very  justly  remarks  that  such  a 
tempest  as  described  would  also  have  destroyed 
half  London,  but  about  which  we  hear  nothing. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  casualty  did 
upset  the  building,  for  it  is  recorded  money  was 
appealed  for,  some  years  later,  to  rebuild  it  with, 
and  that  even  Bishop  Courtney  made  use  of  the 
cash  for  his  own  purposes,  but  whether  this  is 
only  slander  Dean  Nowell  himself  alone  probably 
knew.  That  it  [was  getting  ruinous  is  very 
possible,  and  that  it  was  rebuilt  some  years 
later  on  is  a fact. 

Of  the  year  1388,  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  in 
his  “ Acts  and  Monuments,”  gives  a very 
curious  note, — a copy  of  the  earliest  sermon 
known,  and  that  preached  on  Quinquagesima 
Sunday  at  Paul’s  Cross.  It  was,  says  he,  “ a 
goodlye  and  famous  sermon  ” by  Preacher 
Wimbeldon,  and  seems  to  have  created  some 
stir.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  six  years 
before  this  two  doctors  in  divinity  were  excom- 
municated at  the  cross  for  “ hereticical  preach- 
ing vehemently  suspected.”  To  suspect  a man 
at  that  date  was  to  punish,  without  much  trouble 
about  judge  or  jury.  A few  years  further 
on,  on  Easter-day,  1417,  the  two  wives  of  Lord 
Strange  and  Sir  John  Tnssell,  knight,  had  a 
dispute  during  a sermon  at  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East.  Ladies’  battles,  we  suppose,  were  quite  as 
hot  then  as  now  ; at  all  events,  their  husbands 
got  mixed  up  in  it,  and,  as  a result,  suffered. 
There  was  much  blood  spilt  before  they  were 
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taken  to  prison,  and  then  the  Archbishop  caused 
them  to  be  excommunicated  at  Paul’s  Cross 
and  in  all  the  other  City  churches.  That  was 
bad  enough  one  would  suppose,  but  the  law 
then  was  strict,  and  culprits  were  made  to  feel 
for  their  misdeeds.  On  the  1st  of  May,  before 
the  prelate,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  citizens, — 
in  fact,  it  was  without  doubt  a great  holiday, — 
my  Lord  Strange  and  his  wife  did  penance. 
“All  their  servants  Bhould  in  their  shirts  goe 
before  the  parson  of  Saint  Dunstau’s  from  Paul’s 
to  Saint  Dunstan’s,  and  the  lord  bareheaded  with 
his  ladie  barefooted,  Reignold  Kenwold,  arch- 
deacon of  London,  following  them,  and  at  the 
hallowing  of  the  church  the  ladie  should  fille  all 
the  vessells  with  water  and  also  offer  an  orna- 
ment of  ten  pound,  and  the  Lord  Strange  should 
offer  a pire  of  five  pound.”  What  a crush  there 
would  be  to  see  a similar  sight  now ! And  yet 
the  popular  fury  was  not  appeased  when  lords 
and  ladies  were  brought  to  the  cross ; for  iu 
1458  Bishop  Peacock,  of  Chichester,  was  himself 
denounced  as  a heretic  here,  and  the  books  he 
laboured  so  much  upon  were  burnt  before  his 
eyes,  although  he  volunteered  a recantation. 

Thomas  Kempe,  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
died  in  1489,  was  the  rebuilder  of  the  cross 
which  stood  in  Stow’s  time,  Dugdale  adding, 
“as  his  arms  in  sundry  places  of  its  leaded 
cover  do  manifest.”  Whether  it  was  the  old  or 
the  new  building  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
in  1461  “proved”  the  title  of  Edward  17.  to 
the  throne  we  know  not,  although  the  date  of 
the  rebuilding  is  set  down  as  five  years  earlier. 
Anyhow,  it  was  probably  at  the  new  cross  that 
the  ill-fated  Jane  Shore,  the  heroine  of  many  a 
questionable  biography,  suffered  for  her  sins  in 
1483 ; for,  as  Fabyan  tells  us,  “ thaine  began 
the  longe  covert  dissymulacon  whiche  the  Lorde 
Protector  had  bene  so  craftly  shadowyd  to 
brake  out  at  large  ” ; for  at  the  cross,  he  with 
Buckingham  and  the  other  lords,  by  the  aid  of 
the  preacher,  Ralph  Shaw,  “shewyd  openly  that 
the  childrene  of  Kynge  Edward  the  iiij  were 
not  legitimate,”  and  following  up  this  shameful 
attack,  he  in  the  following  May  had  poor  Jane 
Shore  accused  of  witchcraft  aud  everything 
else  that  was  bad.  As  her  history  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a popular  one,  the  following  description 
of  what  our  early  chronicler,  Hollinshed,  thought 
of  the  penance  she  was  made  to  suffer  may  be  of 
passing  interest : — “ Goinge  before  a crosse  on 
Sondayeat  procession  with  a taper  in  herhande, 
n the  whiche  she  went  in  countenance  and  pace 
so  womanly,  and  albeit  she  xoas  out  of  al  her 
araye  savynge  her  kyrtell  onlye,  yet  went  she  so 
fayre  aud  lovely,  namelye,  when  the  wondryng 
of  the  people  cast  a comelye  rud  in  her  chekes 
(of  the  whiche  she  before  had  most  misse)  that 
her  great  shame  wonne  her  much  prayse  amongst 
them  that  were  most  amorous  of  her  bodye  than 
anxyous  of  her  soule,  and  many  good  folke  that 
hated  her  lyving,  and  wer  glad  to  see  synne 
corrected,  yet  petied  they  more  her  penance 
than  reioyced  therein  when  they  considered  yl 
the  Protector  dyd  it  more  of  a corrupt  mynde 
than  eny  vertuous  effection.”  Whether  this 
penance  was  done  by  her  walking  through  the 
streets  of  London,  or  standing  at  Paul’s  Cross, 
is  not  quite  clear,  but  possibly  she  was  made  to 
do  both.  But  such  sights  then  were  not  un- 
common ; for  some  fifteen  years  later  (16th 
aud  23rd  July,  1498),  on  two  Sundays  Londoners 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  no  less  than  a 
dozen  heretics  stand  at  the  cross  with  faggots 
around  them,  to  remind  them  in  grimness  most 
horrible  of  the  fate  they  might  expect  if  they 
mended  not  their  ways. 

This  brings  us  to  .the  sixteenth  century,  and 
for  the  next  century  and  a half  Paul’s  Cross  was 
in  the  height  of  its  popularity.  It  is  impossible 
to  chronicle  all  the  events,  but  our  selection 
shall  be  as  good  an  illustration  of  the  times  as  it 
is  possible  to  find.  From  here,  in  1502,  was 
publicly  announced  the  marriage  contract  be- 
tween James  IV.  of  Scotland  and  the  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  when  twelve  bonfires  were  set 
blazing  in  the  streets,  and  twelve  hogsheads  of 
Gascoigne  wine  given  to  the  populace  “ to  be 
drunken  of  all  men  freelie.”  The  public  in  the 
nineteenth  century  are  satisfied  with  a sight  of 
Royalty  (when  they  get  the  chance)  without 
having  the  pleasure  of  having  anything  given  to 
drink  their  health  with.  And  the  same  year 
Fabyan  tells  us  “ upon  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent 
was  solemnly  accursed  at  Paul’s  Cross,  Sir 
Edmond  de  la  Pole,  Sir  Robert  Curzon,  and 
others,  and  all  that  them  aided  again  the  king.” 
t It  was  in  1520  that  Erasmus  and  his  writings 
were  condemned  in  “a  ridiculous  sermon”  by  a 
Paul’s-cross  preacher,  and  the  next  year  was 


the  penance  of  one  Adrian  Dolevyn,  who,  for 
publishing  heretical  opinions,  was  ordered  to 
bear  a faggot,  and  walk  bareheaded,  barefooted, 
and  barelegged,  from  Blackfriars  to  St.  Paul’s, 
and  stand  before  the  preacher  at  the  cross 
during  the  sermon.  But  one  of  the  imposing 
ceremonious  businesses  took  place  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1521,  when,  according  to  a Cottoniau  MS., 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  attended  by  all  the  court  and 
clergy,  came  to  St.  Paul’s,  four  doctors  bearing 
a canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  over  him  ; and  after  he 
had  made  oblation  before  the  altar,  took  his  seat 
on  a prepared  throne  by  the  cross,  around  which 
stood  all  the  chief  personages  of  the  realm. 

“ And  then  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  [Fisher] 
made  a sermon  by  the  consent  of  the  whole 
clergy  of  England,  by  commandment  of  the 
Pope,  against  one  Martin  Eleutherius  [Luther] 
and  all  his  works,  because  he  erred  sore  and 
spoke  against  the  Holy  Faith;  and  denounced 
them  accursed  which  kept  any  of  his  books. 
And  there  were  many  burned  in  the  churchyard 
of  his  said  books  during  the  sermon,  which 
ended,  my  Lord  Cardinal  went  home  to  dinner 
with  all  the  other  prelates.”  But  do  what  they 
could,  it  was  useless  to  expect  to  crush  Luther. 
The  Grey  Friars’  Chronicle  tells  us  that  in  1527 
Barnes,  the  Prior  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Cambridge, 
with  four  others,  ordered  to  stand  as  the  cross 
with  faggots  and  tapers  about  them,  were  placed 
on  a high  scaffold  within  the  church  “ because 
of  rayne,”  not,  as  we  think,  for  any  merciful 
consideration,  but  because  few  persons  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  stand  in  the  rain  to 
look  at  them;  and  Bishop  Fisher  having  dis- 
coursed, Barnos  was  taken  back  to  prison. 
“But,"  says  our  record,  “lie  broke  away  from 
them  and  went  beyond  see  unto  Luter.” 

In  the  following  year  (1528)  another  “dia- 
bolical damned  heretick,”  a certain  John  Hig, 
did  penance  in  this  style,  so  a State  paper  tells 
us: — On  Palm  Sunday  he  headed  the  proces- 
sion to  the  cathedral,  bareheaded,  barelegged, 
shoeless,  and  carrying  a faggot  on  his  shoulder ; 
on  Good  Friday  stood  in  similar  fashion  during 
sermon  at  the  cross ; repeated  the  ceremony  on 
the  Sunday  in  Cheshunt  Church ; heard  mass  on 
his  bended  knees,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  lire 
was  ordered  to  wear  the  badge  of  a silken 
faggot  on  hi3  sleeve,  as  an  evidence  that  he 
deserved  burning;  and  that  he  was  never  to 
leave  the  diocese  of  London.  But  as  he  re- 
canted, confessing  before  the  public,  “ I have 
erroneously  and  damnably  said,  affirmed,  be- 
lieved, and  taught  these  damnable  and  erroneous 
opinions,”  and  prayed  that  if  he  wore  the 
armorial  bearings  assigned  him  he  would  never 
be  able  to  get  employ,  and  so  would  have  to 
beg,  the  vicar-general  kindly  gave  him  a dis- 
pensation as  to  the  silkeu  faggot.  And  the  very 
same  year  Humphrey  Monmouth,  a draper,  of 
London,  wrote  to  Wolsey  and  the  council  about 
Tyndale,  that  he  had  heard  him  preach  sermons 
at  St.  Duustan’s,  Fleet-street,  but  had  not 
known  any  evil  of  him  until  he  heard  the 
bishop  say  at  Paul’s  Cross  that  this  “ Sir 
William  Tyndale  had  naughtily  translated  the 
New  Testament ! ” Poor  Tyndale,  however,  is, 
after  350  years,  to  be  kiudly  remembered  by 
the  Londoners,  and  let  us  hope  it  will  not  be 
far  from  the  scene  of  his  early  labours, — St. 
Dunstan’s. 

Doing  penance  was  common,  and  did  not,  we 
think,  attract  large  audiences,  except  when  any 
great  personages  were  the  culprits.  Here  James 
Baynham,  lawyer  and  martyr,  stood  with  his 
faggots  in  1531,  and  how  he  did  it  is  shown 
by  a rude  woodcut  in  Fox’s  “ Book  of  Martyrs,” 
for  poor  Baynham  was  subsequently  burnt. 
Then  again  in  1533-34,  the  unfortunate  Elizabeth 
Barton”  called  “ the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,”  and 
her  accomplices  were  exposed  to  the  people 
here  while  their  confession  was  read,  and  thence 
hurried  off  to  execution  at  Tyburn.  And  in 
another  four  years  the  famous  crucifix,  the 
“ Rood  of  Grace,”  from  Boxley  in  Kent,  which 
had  been  supposed  to  work  such  wonders,  was, 
on  February  14,  1538,  exposed  by  Bishop  Fisher 
at  the  cross,  the  people  made  to  understand 
how  grossly  they  had  been  deceived,  and  then 
the  idol  was  consigned  to  the  flames. 

But  while  all  these  things  were  going  on 
locally,  a great  reaction  was  taking  place,  so  far 
as  “Bluff  King  Hal’s”  prerogative  was  concerned ; 
and  all  readers  of  history  know  how  he  crushed 
the  opposition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  hi- 
divorce.  Among  the  State  Papers  in  the  Record 
Office  are  a number  of  interesting  documents. 
In  one  letter,  written  December,  1533,  the  king 
says  that  he  intended  “to  use  the  administra- 
tion of  our  high  autoritie  within  this  our  realme 


as  the  same  may  redounde  to  the  utter  abo' . 
of  the  Pope’s  autoritie  to  be  used  or  to  takt> 
place  within  the  same;  like  as  we 

do  by  thordre  of  Goddes  lawes J 

shall  schortly  be  liable  to  give 
the  Pope  suche  a buffet  as  he  never1: 
heretofore.”  If  Henry  VIII.  said  lie  wou 
a thing  he  did  it,  and  so  he  sent  nineteen! 
positions  to  the  Council,  the  third  of  which' 

“ That  ordre  be  taken  for  suche  as  shall  pi: 
at  Paule's  Crosse  from  henceforth  shall  ir, 
tynually  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  prech  fcj 
and  also  teche  and  declare  to  the  people  thu 
that  now  calleth  himself  Pope,  with  aDy  a 
predecessors,  is  and  were  but  onelie 
bysshopes  of  Rome,  and  hath  no  more  aut » 
and  jurisdiction  by  God’s  lawe  within 
realme  than  any  other  foreign  bysshop  h- 
which  is  nothing  at  all.  Aud  that  suchaut  i 
as  he  hath  claymed  heretofore  bathe 
onelye  by  usurpation  and  sufferance  of  pr; 
of  this  realme,  and  that  the  bysshop  of  LdfcJ 
may  be  bounde  to  suffer  none  other  to  prec: 
Paul’s  Crosse  as  he  will  answer  but  suo 
will  preache  and  set  forth  the  same.”  At 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  bishops  preached  id 
the  power  of  the  Pope  with  a spirit  that! 
have  done  King  Hal  much  good.  But  wha. 
citizens  liked  better  was  the  proclamation  il 
from  the  cross  in  1547  bv  the  Bish< 
Rochester,  that  the  king  had  been  grach 
pleased  to  bestow  the  Grey  Friars,  Bethlero 
Bartholomew’s  Hospitals  upon  them,  in 
certain  lands  for  the  support  of  those  he* 
and  for  the  relief,  &c.,  of  the  City  poor  for  ew 
the  letters  patent  being  dated  January  13, 
Then  did  the  Paul’s  Cross  listeners  indeed  « • 

In  1550,  says  Stow,  Sir  Stephen,  the  o 
of  St.  Catherine  Crae  Church,  in  a serin, 
the  cross,  denounced  as  an  idol  the  mayp 
the  adjoining  parish  by  associating  the:, 
with  the  church,  and  our  old  chronicler,: 
lived  in  the  parish,  regretfully  describes  hi 
neighbours  pulled  it  down  and  burnt  it.  Al! 
1552,  when  Latimer  preached  here,  he  dei 
that  he  believed  many  a person  died  from 
exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  churchyard 
listening  to  the  sermons,  and  there  is  no  dou: 
what  Latimer  was  right.  Sometimes,  wh< . 
weather  was  too  bad,  “ the  shrowds  ” were  > 
use  of ; but  it  has  not  been  clearly  By 
whether  this  placo  wa3  a covered  gallery  o\ 
the  church,  or  belonged  to  any  portion 
inside.  It  was  at  the  cross  on  the  Novcv 
following  that  Bishop  Ridley  used  for  th- 
time  the  new  Common  Prayer-book,  and;y 
so  long  to  deliver  his  sermon  that  his  congre 
had  to  go  home  by  torchlight ! 

Another  spectacle  for  the  citizens  W 
serious  riot  which  took  place  at  the  Bern; , 
the  13th  of  August,  1553.  Dr.  Bourne, 
parson  of  High  Ongar,  Essex,  and  the  q 
chaplain,  was  the  preacher,  and  he  pi 
Bonner  and  denounced  Ridley.  This  they: 
took  offence  at,  aod  there  was  a riot  at 
It  did  not  take  long  to  get  up  a riot  im 
days.  Some  one  threw  a dagger  at  the  pre 
bnt  it  luckily  missed  him;  but  had  the 
Mayor  and  others  not  been  there  things  t 
have  proved  more  serious.  Anyway  the  Cij 
at  the  Tower  at  once  issued  an  order  tl\ 
future  the  people  were  to  be  kept  at  wo , 
weekdays  and  at  church  on  Sundays,  and  v 
more  diligence  and  discretion ; and  on  the  f> 
ing  day  another  order  hinted  that  U 
citizens  would  not  look  after  the  welffti 
the  City  the  Lord  Mayor  had  better 
his  sword.  This  was  sufficient  ; for  1; 
Dr.  Watson  preached,  on  the  20th,  the  pre- 
was  surrounded  by  200  of  the  Guard, 
halberts,  and  we  hear  nothing  farther  abo1 
Council  order.  At  the  same  time  it  dii 
stay  these  kinds  of  outrages,  for  on  June 
in  the  following  year,  while  Dr.  Pendletol 
preaching,  a 6hot  from  a gun  just  miss<i 
head,  and  went  into  the  wall  behind,  i 
appears  to  have  been  a busy  year  at  the  < 
for  in  September,  Dr.  Rodd  publicly  rec  i 
and,  before  a very  interested  audience,  repi 
that  he  had  ever  been  married;  whi 
November  4th,  John  Harpsfield,  the  Archil . 
of  London,  preached,  and  struck  with  a ro 
men  who,  with  sheets  about  them  and  tap! 
their  hand,  did  open  penance  both  at  thet 
and  in  the  church.  But  of  all  the  vt 
penances  one  is  mentioned  by  |! 

tells  us  that,  in  1537,  a priest,  named  rle* 
bore  a faggot,  “ for  singing  mass  1 

and  the  diarist  Machyn  says  that  in  lo&b  a 
did  penance  having  two  piga>  ready  (ri 
upon  his  head. 
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H'  little  burlesques  appear  to  have  been 

Iumerous,  for  in  1551  some  one  took  a 
-ed  it-»  head,  dressed  it  up  like  a priest, 
fore-feet  together  as  if  in  the  act  of 
with  a wafer  between  its  paws,  and 
it  on  the  gallows  by  Cheapside  Cross, 
i op  ordered  it  to  be  exhibited  at  Paul’s 
lad  the  rascal  who  did  the  deed  being 
|3d  accordingly,  20  marks  were  offered 
Jiscovery. 

lonally  there  were  great  musters  of  the 
|,t  the  cross ; for,  in  February,  1558, 
re  no  fewer  than  sixteen  bishops  present, 
ia  large  number  of  other  clerical  gentle- 
i the  following  December  was  issued 
alamation  forbidding  preaching  without 
i for,  says  Hayward,  iu 'his  “Annals,” 
lpits  often  serve  as  drumes  and  fifes  to 
fury.”  This  caused  some  trouble  ; and 
iest  place  shut  up  was  Paul's  Cross, 
r,  in  April,  a Dr.  Samson  being  about  to 
le  pulpit,  found  the  door  locked  and  key 
and  when  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
11  the  place  was  very  filthy  and  nn- 
— clearly  showing  what  little  attention 
n payed  to  the  cross  during  the  few 
reviously.  But  the  preachers  during  the 
{Elizabeth  were  quite  a contrast  to  those 
■evious  reign.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  J une, 
at  the  spire  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was 
id  by  lightning,  and  on  the  8th  the  Bishop 
im  preached,  on  behalf  of  its  restoration, 
e cross.  A few  days  later  the  Dean 
delivered  that  celebrated  discourse  as 
•elated.  Now  this  must  have  been  a 
year,  for  in  the  following  July  it  rained 
ndered  so  much  that  the  sermons  were 
1 at  the  Grey  Friars  instead.  A few 
ter,  in  August,  1573,  we  find  the  Bishop 
on  writing  to  Lord  Burghley, — “ I do 
canne  to  procure  fitte  men  to  preache 
jrosse,  but  I cannot  know  their  hartes, 
3e  tymes  have  altered  opinions.  Suche 
hod  discreetlie  the  last  year  now  laboure 
inge  to  feede  the  fancies  of  the  people, 
'rulie,  my  11.,  I have  dealte  so  carefully 
ane  to  keep  such  fanaticall  spiritts  from 
ise,  but  the  deceiptfull  divill,  enemie  to 
has  so  poured  out  the  poison  of  sedition 
.ddenlie  changed  these  wavering  myndes 
i harde  to  tell  whom  a man  may  truste.” 

! Bishop  Aylmer  complained  in  like 
one  accused  being  the  Dean  of  Norwich, 
is  date,  in  addition  to  the  stipend  paid 

Iclier  at  the  cross,  he  was  provided  with 
at  what  was  called  the  Shunamite’s 
In  1581  this  house  was  kept  by  a John 
nan,  a draper  in  Watling-street ; and 
shard  Hooker  arrived,  wet  and  weary, 
j came  from  Oxford  to  preach  at  the 
ft  was  a momentous  time  for  him,  for 
lequontly  married  John  Churchman’s 
» r ; and  as  she  did  not  make  him  the  best 
qs,  he  had  great  cause  to  lament  ever 
i|come  to  preach  at  our  Churchyard 

K 

1)5  the  cross  was  “ new  repaired,  painted, 
libly  inclosed  with  a wall  of  brick,”  Bishop 
Mr  preaching  a loyal  sermon,  and  music 
i*.is  and  bells  adding  a charm  to  the  event, 
iji  next  year,  on  Good  Friday,  when  the 
ii  were  at  the  afternoon  sermon,  a pre- 
]|s  brought  to  the  mayor  to  press  1,000 
i|aich  was  done  before  eight  o’clock  the 
J.ght,  showing  that  they  were  not  slow  in 
si;  the  royal  commands  at  that  date. 
Hhe  Earl  of  Essex  returned  from  Spain, 

I ist,  there  was  a special  rejoicing,  as  is 
iled  by  the  Carpenters’  Company  paying 
(“for  a forme”  at  the  cross,  and  “two 
ii  keep  the  same,”  which,  we  suppose, 
1 that  the  crush  for  seats  necessitated 
t [course. 

he  11th  of  November,  1602,  Dr.  Dawson, 
ibridge,  kept  on  his  velvet  cap  while  he 
t at  the  cross;  bat  when  he  mentioned 
teen’s  nam9  took  it  off,  which  caused  no 
honderment  even  in  those  times.  And 
1 n April,  1605,  “ a cucko  flew  over  the 
1 i at  Paul’s  Cross  and  cried  out,”  it  of 
1 was  subsequently  referred  to  as  a mes- 
l of  warning  as  regards  the  Powder  Plot, 
i following  year,  Parker,  the  preacher,  who 
rded  in  the  State  Papers  to  have  been 
cards  all  night  previously,  mounted  the 
Mnd  gave  forth  a terrible  invective  sermon, 
j 3et  the  king  about  him.  In  November, 
’ pretty  scandal  delighted  the  less  sober  of 
1 izens.  Lady  Markham  did  penance  here 
hite  sheet  for  marrying  her  servant,  her 
1 d being  alive.  She  was  also  fined  1,000Z. 


And  here,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1619,  Bishop 
King  made  a thanksgiving  sermon  upon  the 
king’s  recovery. 

Our  monarchs  have  not  been  very  lavish  of 
late  in  their  royal  progresses,  but  both  Eliza- 
beth and  James  were  always  going  about 
among  their  subjects.  The  queen  went  to  St. 
Paul’s  in  1588  to  return  thanks  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  and  heard  Dr.  Pierce,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  preachat  the  cross;  while  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1620,  James  attended  Bishop 
King’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  fund. 
It  was  a great  day  in  the  City,  and  the  engraving 
of  the  cross  at  the  time  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  prints  we  know  of,  because  it  not 
only  shows  us  the  building,  but  also  the  costume 
of  the  period.  It  was,  as  Stow  describes  it, 
octagon  in  shape,  built  of  wood,  surrounded  by 
a brick  wall.  At  the  top  of  the  pulpit  was  a 
huge  cross.  It  has  been  frequently  engraved. 
Besides  the  contemporary  print,  as  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  other  views  of 
Paul’s  Cross  we  know  of  are  shown  in  Speed’s 
map  of  Middlesex,  1627 ; the  curious  woodcut 
on  the  title  of  an  eight-paged  tract,  entitled 
“ Three  Looks  over  London ; or,  Plains  Dealing 
is  a Jewell,”  1643, — being  the  very  year  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cross ; and  on  the  title  and 
last  page  of  a 4to.  tract,  by  Henry  Farley, 
printed  in  1621,  entitled  “ St.  Paul’s  Church,  her 
Bill  for  the  Parliament,” — all  of  which,  being 
contemporary  prints,  must  certainly  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  trustworthy. 

We  are  now  drawing  our  eventful  history  to 
a close.  The  exciting  periods  of  Paul’s  Cross 
existence  had  passed.  Still  there  were  some 
occasional  causes  of  excitement,  as  in  1625, 
when  Sir  Robert  Howard,  the  fifth  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  excommunicated  here  for 
refusing  to  answer  the  charges  of  crim.  con. 
with  Lady  Purbeck,  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ; in  1629,  when  in  May  two  libels 
were  found  stuck  up  at  the  cross,  which  read, — 

“ Oh,  king,  or  rather  no  king,  for  thou  hast  lost 
the  hearts  of  thy  subjects”  ; and  in  May,  1631, 
when  Sir  Giles  and  Dorothy  Alington  for  having 
illegally  married,  were  first  sent  to  the  Fleet 
Prison,  then  tried  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missoners,  ordered  to  do  penance  at  Paul’s  Cross 
and  at  Cambridge,  Giles  being  fined  in  the 
modest  sum  of  12,000Z.,  and  Michael  Dalton, 
the  father  of  Dorothy,  2,000Z.  The  king,  how- 
ever, subsequently  remitted  the  fines. 

A doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  Charles  I. 
ever  visited  the  cross,  but  in  Howe’s  continua- 
tion of  Stow’s  Annals  under  date  May  29,  1630, 
recording  the  birth  of  Prince  Charles  (afterwards 
Charles  II.),  it  is  stated  that  on  the  next  day 
the  king  and  all  his  court  attended  at  St.  Paul’s, 
and  subsequently  “ went  into  a roome  and 
heard  the  sermon  at  Paules  Crosse.”  And,  in 
confirmation  of  this,  Miss  Griffiths  has  a docu- 
ment endorsed  “ A coppie  of  verses  made  by 
Dr.  Sharpe  and  Sergeant  Hoskins  upon  the 
appearance  of  a starro  that  day  in  the  sermon 
time  at  Paul’s  Crosse  (the  hinge’s  majestie  being 
present),” — the  date,  however,  being  June  6th 
on  the  endorsement. 

There  is  a letter  among  the  State  Papers, 
dated  1631,  wherein  the  Dean  of  Norwich 
describes  a pulpit  in  the  Green  Yard,  Norwich, 
which  was  both  in  build  and  use  similar  to  the 
St.  Paul’s  Cross  at  London. 

Soon  after  this  was  heard  the  last  sermon  at 
the  cross.  The  precise  date  has  not  been 
recorded,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the 
month  of  April,  1633 ; for  extensive  repairs 
were  being  carried  out  to  the  exterior  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  preaching  was  removed  into 
the  choir.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
ever  restored  to  the  outside.  The  cross  had,  iu 
fact,  done  its  duty ; times  had  wonderfully 
changed.  As  Dean  Mil  man  remarks,  ‘ It  was  a 
cross,  and  a cross  was  obstinately,  irreclaimably 
popish.  Down  it  went;  not  a vestige  of  the 
splendid  work  of  Bishop  Kempe  was  allowed  to 
remain.”  The  votes  of  the  Long  Parliament  of 
the  10bh  and  11th  of  September,  1612,  for  the 
abolishing  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters, 
settled  the  fate  of  both  the  church  and  its 
cross,  and  while  the  one  was  “ utterly  shaken 
in  pieces,”  as  Dugdale  says,  the  other  was 
taken  down  by  willing  hands  ready  to  destroy 
anything  the  use  of  which  their  blindness  was 
unable  to  Bee;  and,  as  we  have  said,  its  very 
site  remained  unknown,  except  by  tradition, 
until  the  month  of  April,  1879, — perhaps  just 
246  years  after  the  last  sermon  had  been 
preached  there. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  preachers 
of  the  sermons  were  provided  not  only  with  a 


stipend,  but  with  a lodging  while  in  the  City- 
As  this  provision  was  of  a most  benevolent  kind 
we  think  a few  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
They  are  derived  from  the  most  reliable  of  all 
sources,  the  wills  of  the  donors  themselves,  and 
they  will  be  found  not  only  interesting,  but 
instructive.  In  Fox  the  Martyrologist’s  time 
the  benefactors  are  stated  to  have  been  a round 
dozen,  and  ranged  over  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  The  earliest,  however,  is 
Henry  VII.,  in  whose  will  of  1509  is  given  a 
special  reward  “ to  the  precheour  at  Paules 
Crosse  for  the  making  of  the  monition  of  the 
anniversarie  daie.”  John  Ailmer,  the  bishop  of 
Loodon,  by  his  will  in  1594  gave  300Z.  “ for  the 
better  maintenance  of  the  sermons  at  Paules 
Crosse,”  and  1001.  more  which  he  had  received 
in  trust  from  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
for  the  same  purpose.  Alderman  George  Bishop, 
by  deed  dated  in  1607,  and  confirmed  by  will, 
gave  his  estate  in  Shropshire  to  the  Governors 
of  Christ’s  Hospital  in  trust  to  pay  101.  yearly 
for  ever  “ unto  and  amongst  such  preachers  a3 
shall  happen  to  come  and  preache  at  Paules 
Crosse  and  are  not  sufficiently  provided  for.” 
William  Parker,  a native  of  Walsall,  gave  200Z. 
in  1613  for  the  like  purpose,  and  in  1617  Robert 
Jenkinson,  on  his  death-bed,  gave  150Z.  Another 
benevolent  individual,  one  Roger  Jeston,  in  1622 
gave  5Z.  a year;  while  Thomas  Chapman  ordered 
Is.  a week  to  be  paid  to  such  person  who  should 
“ Keepe  sweete  and  cleane  the  preaching  place 
at  Paules  Crosse,  and  to  make  it  serviceable  for 
the  preacher  at  every  sermon,”  which  appears 
to  have  been  duly  done  until  1633,  for  we  find 
“the  Vergers  of  Pawles”  complaining  to  the 
Deane  of  the  Arches  that  since  the  sermons 
had  been  removed  “ from  the  yard  into  the 
quire  ” they  had  not  received  their  weekly  pay- 
ment, which  they  considered  they  were  entitled 
to  notwithstanding  that  the  preaching-place  had 
been  transferred.  In  Stow’s  Annals  it  is  said 
that  the  Corporation  of  London  had,  in  carrying 
out  the  trust  of  the  donors,  ordered  that  “ every 
one  that  shall  preach  there  may  at  his  pleasure 
be  freely  entertained  for  five  dayes  space,  with 
sweet  and  convenient  lodgings,  fire,  candell,  and 
all  other  necessaries,  viz.,  from  Thursday  be- 
fore their  appointed  day  of  preaching  until 
Tuesday  morning  following.”  And  this  provi- 
sion was  continued  ia  their  hands  to  administer 
by  special  orders  of  the  Parliament  in  Septem- 
ber, 1642,  and  May,  1613.  Malcolm  tells  us  that 
the  fund  amounted  to  1,7701.  besides  rent- 
charges  of  44Z.  6s.  8d. ; and  that  the  stipend, 
formerly  45s.,  was  subsequently  reduced  to  two 
pounds.  After  the  Fire  of  1666  the  sermons 
were  preached  at  St.  Catherine  Cree  Church, 
then  at  Guildhall  Chapel,  and  St.  Mary.le-Bow, 
Cheapside,  as  appears  by  the  Harl.  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  per- 
sons desirous  of  securing  good  seats,  or  any 
seats  at  all,  at  a popular  preacher’s  sermon, 
had  to  send  one  or  two  servauts  to  keep  them. 
N jw  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a 
very  interesting  item  in  the  will  of  an  old 
citizen  of  London,  not  only  confirming  our 
assertion,  but  illustrating  the  fact  of  certain 
questionable  practices  of  paying  for  these  seats 
in  a very  marked  manner.  A John  Dunster, 
who  died  in  1625,  gave  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul’s  1001.,  upon  trust,  that  they  shall, 
“ within  the  space  of  one  yeare  next  after  my 
decease,”  take  such  steps  to  prevent  in  future 
“ the  gathering  of  monie  for  seates  upon  the 
formes  at  Paules  Crosse  in  the  tyme  of  prayer 
and  sermon,”  whereby  “ great  disquiett  and 
disturbance  is  made  to  audients.”  And  should 
the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  fail  to  carry  out  the 
order  “for  the  avoyding  of  the  said  gathering 
for  seates,  then  I give  the  said  sum  of  100Z.  to 
my  son  John  Orlisbeare."  Whether  the  legaoy 
went  to  St.  Paul’s  or  to  the  testator’s  relative 
we  have  no  records  to  prove,  but  the  note  is 
curiously  suggestive  of  similar  transactions  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  where  seats  are  more 
comfortable,  and  people  more  desirous  probably 
of  running  after  a “ fashionable  ” preacher  than 
listening  to  a more  homely  and  sensible  although 
a less  popular  and  “patronised”  disciple  of 
those  of  yore  at  Paul’s  Cross. 


Fall  in  France. — A terrible  accident  took 
place  on  Sunday  last  at  Montmartre.  The 
scaffolding  of  a house  in  course  of  erection  fell, 
carrying  with  it  an  unfinished  wall,  and  bury- 
ing nine  workmen  in  the  ruins.  Four  of  tho 
men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  remaining 
1 five  are  maimed  for  life. 
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LARGE  AND  SMALL  TOWNS. 

Every  part  of  England  and  Wales,  except 
the  metropolis,  is  placed  by  the  Public  Health 
Act  under  a local  sanitary  authority,  either 
urban  or  rural.  It  is  with  the  urban  popula- 
tions only  that  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
Public  Health  Act  applies  to  more  than  900 
towns,  varying  in  population  from  1,000  to 
500,000.  Whether  we  might  prefer  to  call  a 
place  of  1,000  or  2,000  inhabitants  a village  or 
a town,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  call  every 
place  a town  which  has  an  urban  sanitary 
authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  The 
local  authorities  of  towns  are  either  corpora- 
tions, constituted  under  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act ; Improvement  Commissioners,  consti- 
tuted by  special  Acts  of  Parliament  applied  for 
by  the  inhabitants  of  towns  ; or  Local  Boards,  so 
called,  which  are  constituted  by  provisional 
orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
which  are  applied  for  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  business  of  every  local  authority  consists 
of  two  parts,  two  kinds,  or  two  classes, — the 
necessary  and  the  convenient.  In  the  first  class 
are  included  those  things  which  are  necessary 
to  the  health  of  the  population,  such  as  a supply 
of  water  for  use,  and  drains  and  sewers  to  carry 
it  out  of  the  town  again  after  use ; healthy 
dwelling-houses  and  workrooms ; wholesome 
meat ; and  baths  and  recreation  grounds ; 
indeed,  all  those  things  which  constitute  the 
sanitary  necessities  of  a town  population.  In 
the  second  class  are  included  those  things  which 
are  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  such 
as  good  roads  and  footways, r sufficiently  wide 
and  unobstructed,  public  buildings,  markets, 
abattoirs,  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  police 
regulations,  prisons,  and  other  things  which  we 
cannot  well  do  without,  although  they  may  not 
be  absolutely  necessary ; and,  sine  qud  non, 
there  is  the  very  important  business  of  pro- 
viding the  means  of  paying  for  what  is  neces- 
sary and  for  what  is  convenient.  "Whether  the 
town  be  large  or  small  the  local  authority  have 
to  attend  to  all  these  things,  and  yet  in  the 
application  of  a Public  Health  Act  to  towns 
there  is  a great  difference  in  the  requirements 
in  that  respect  between  large  and  small  towns. 
Excepting  the  metropolis,  the  Public  Health 
Act  applies  to  all  towns,  both  large  and  small ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  large  towns  differ 
much,  essentially,  from  those  of  smaller  towns, 
and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  do  justice  to 
both  under  one  Act.  The  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  are  very  useful  as  far  as  they 
go,  to  the  smaller  towns,  but  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  for  the  requirements  of  these,  while  in 
the  large  towns  many  of  its  provisions  are  not 
suitable  to  the  circumstances,  and  some  which 
would  be  useful  are  not  contained  in  this  Act. 

The  provisions  of  an  Act  which  would  be  very 
salutary  in  their  application  to  the  smaller  towns 
if  applied  with  the  full  force  which  is  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  are  stulti- 
fied by  this  proviso  and  that,  to  make  them 
acceptable  to  the  authorities  of  the  large  towns. 
Nevertheless,  these  resent  the  application  of  the 
Act,  and  in  their  hands  it  becomes  almost  a 
dead  letter,  or  is  applied  very  unwillingly ; and 
the  resentment  of  this  interference  in  sanitary 
affairs  leads  to  opposition  to  proposals  of  the 
Government  in  other  affairs  which  would 
probably  be  advantageous  to  the  country  at 
large  without  doing  any  harm  to  local  interests, 
and  which,  but  for  the  major  offence,  would 
probably  not  be  opposed  by  the  local  authorities. 
The  power  and  influence  of  the  corporations  of 
large  towns  are  very  real  and  very  great,  and 
they  are  made  felt  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  smaller  towns,  which  really 
need  the  help  of  such  a law  as  the  Public  Health 
Act,  or  such  as  it  might  be  if  not  trammelled 
with  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  objections  of 
the  authorities  of  the  large  towns  to  its  pro- 
visions in  their  full  intent  and  meaning.  In  the 
councils  of  the  large  towns  there  is  a miserable 
feeling  of  hostility  to  any  interference  of  the 
central  Government  in  affairs  which  they  con- 
sider to  belong  wholly  to  them,  including  sani- 
tary affairs;  although  it  must  be  said  that 
these  are  not  of  merely  local  bearing,  but  have 
influence  beyond  the  local  boundaries,  and  have, 
indeed,  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.  As  long  as  this 
feeling  of  hostility  exists  it  hinders  the  carrying 
out  of  sanitary  measures  with  spirit  and  with  a 
full  recognition  of  their  benefit.  The  benefit  of 
sanitary  works  is  not  palpable,  as  works  of  con- 
venience are,  although  capable  of  proof,  no 


doubt,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  proved; 
but  generally,'proof  is  not  sought  for, — indeed,  it 
is  discouraged,  as  if  those  who  are  able  to  prove 
the  truth  might  prove  more  than  would  be  con- 
venient, or  were  dishonest,  or  at  least  exaggerate 
their  statements  in  order  to  make  out  a case  for 
private  ends.  How  can  the  health  of  a town 
be  established  or  maintained  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ? It  would  be  better  to  let  the 
large  towns  go  free,  and  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  the  local  authorities  of  making  what  laws 
may  seem  good  to  them,  rather  than  continue  a 
semblance  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  central 
government  when  there  is  none  in  reality.  The 
local  authorities  of  the  large  towns, — or  of  the 
largest  towns,  let  us  rather  say, — are  sufficient 
in,  of,  and  for  themselves.  They  have  a complete 
official  organisation,  sufficient  for  all  purposes, 
and  they  are  for  local  self-government  in  its 
entirety,  and  against  any  interference,  assist- 
ance, or  advice  of  the  central  government  or 
any  department  of  it,  whether  the  head  of  the 
department  move  with  the  politics  of  the  time 
or  remain  permanently  in  office. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  in  the  small 
towns.  They  havo  not  the  means,  even  if  they 
have  the  will,  of  carrying  out  the  sanitary 
business  of  the  town  in  a manner  satisfactory 
at  once  to  the  ratepayers  and  to  the  demands  of 
the  public  health. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  says,  in  his  treatise  on 
a “ Ministry  of  Health,”  that  “ whenever  the 
question  of  legislative  procedure  is  brought 
forward  in  England,  we  have  to  consider  in 
relation  to  it  two  distinct  orders  of  mind, — the 
centralising  and  the  self-governing.”  But  we 
should  rather  say  that  what  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  not  distinct  orders  of  mind,  but  the 
distinction  between  the  circumstances  of  the 
large  towns  and  those  of  the  smaller  towns.  In 
the  large  towns  there  is  a good  deal  of  public 
spirit,  and  some  emulation  amongst  them,  to 
establish  and  maintain  a high  standard  of  public 
health,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  place  and  sense  of 
power  which  make  them  impatient  of  any  inter- 
ference of  the  central  government.  The  same 
feeling  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  smaller 
towns  also,  for  towns  in  their  habits  follow 
towns,  but  in  the  small  towns  this  feeling  has 
no  foundation  in  reason,  and  if  the  example  of 
opposition  to  the  authorities  of  the  large  towns 
were  got  rid  of,  there  would  be,  we  believe,  in 
the  smaller  towns  little  or  none  of  this  un- 
reasonable opposition  to  the  legislative  procedure 
referred  to. 

Should  not,  then,  some  of  the  largest  towns, — 
even  as  the  metropolis  already  is, — be  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  an  Act  the  provisions  of 
which  are  more  suitable  to  the  smaller  towns 
than  to  them  ? 

The  question  arises,  in  the  first  place,  how 
many  and  what  towns  ought  to  be  excluded.  It 
might  well  be  thought  on  a first  consideration  of 
the  subject  that  towns  graduate  pretty  regularly 
in  size  and  number,  from  small  to  large ; and  if 
that  were  so  it  would  be,  indeed,  difficult  to 
draw  any  line  which  should  separate  the  great 
from  the  small ; but  that  is  not  so  in  fact. 

If  we  take  the  urban  sanitary  authorities, 
stated  in  Knight’s  “ Local  Government  Directory 
for  1879,”  which,  though  not  accurate,  may 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  numbers 
of  people  in  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  we 
find  them  to  be  as  follow  : — Beginning  with 
places  of  1,000  inhabitants  there  are  447  urban 
populations  under  5,000  in  number.  The 
aggregate  population  of  these  is  1,290,000,  and 
the  average  2,884.  There  are  247  small  towns 
of  5,000,  and  less  than  10,000,  inhabitants,  the 
aggregate  population  of  which  is  1,673,000,  and 
the  average  6,772.  There  are  170  towns  of 

10.000  and  under  30,000,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  which  is  2,782,000,  and  the  average 
16,336.  If  we  proceed  with  towns  of  30,000, 
and  under  60,000,  we  find  41  having  an  aggregate 
population  of  1,700,000,  and  an  average  of 
41,467.  Of  60,000,  and  under  100,000,  there 
are  11  towns,  the  aggregate  population  of  which 
is  835,000,  and  the  average  75,900.  From 

100.000  to  200,000  there  are  11  towns,  having 
an  aggregate  population  of  1,630,000,  and  an 
average  of  148,300.  Above  200,000,  there  are 
5 towns  the  aggregate  population  of  which  is 
1,898,000,  and  the  average  379,600. 

These  include  all  towns  in  England  and  Wales, 
except  the  metropolis. 

It  will  be  found,  beginning  with  places  of 

1.000  population,  that  there  is  a slowly  gradual 
increase  in  numbers  of  population  up  to  about 

10.000  ; then  that  the  population  increases  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  the  number  of  towns,  up  to 


about  30,000;  above  that  number,  the  incr 
is  quicker ; and  above  100,000  quicker  ; : 
There  are  evidently  here  very  extreme  circ  f 
stances,  which  do  not  advance  at  all  gradu-  i 
but  seem  to  demand  consideration  in — say  t 
— groups  of  towns.  Of  those  of  more  c 

100,000  population  there  are  sixteen,  contaii, 
a population  of  nearly  four  millions.  Of  t> 
of  less  than  100,000,  there  are  916,  containi;  i 
population  of  more  than  8,000,000.  Of  tl  1 
there  are  694  towns  of  less  than  10,000  poj 
tion,  containing  about  3,000,000.  Between! 
two  extreme  divisions  of  10,000  and  100,1 
there  are  170  towns  of  from  10,000  to  30,1 
41  from  30,000  to  60,000 ; and  11  from  60" 
to  100,000. 

These  three  great  divisions,  then,  would  si’ ' 
thus : — 

1.  694  towns  under  10,000  population^’ 

2.  222  from  10,000  to  100,000 ; 

3.  16  above  100,000  population.  ?' 

If,  now,  the  State  gave  up  all  interferenc” 

sanitary  affairs  in  these  sixteen  large  town-1 
it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  the  statu” 
the  public  health  would  derogate  from  wh; 
is  now  ? It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  coulc 1 
so,  so  little  is  it  which  is  now  effected  ui):  • 
existing  legislation.  It  would  probably  be 
cient  for  the  Government  to  procure  fromi’1 
large  towns  a record  of  events;  a periot1: 
statement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tit1' 
from  the  medical  officer ; and  a statement  bj('  - 
engineer  of  works  done  and  in  progress,  lea 
the  conduct  of  the  business  wholly  to  the  11 1 
authorities,  both  in  its  inception  and  acc 
plishment. 

To  the  towns  of  the  middle  division  the  ” 
sent  Act  might  apply  as  it  stands.  In  the  sr" 
towns  of,  Bay  less  than  10,000  population,!” 
central  government  should  have  direct  coi' 
to  this  extent,  viz.,  that  for  a number  of  to'h 
the  aggregate  population  of  which  amount.: 

100,000  or  thereabouts,  there  should  be  a n ■ 
cal  officer  of  health  and  a superintending  £ • 
neer,  who  should  be  consulting  officers.  In  k 
town  there  should  be  a resident  engineer,  tf  ■ 
may  be  called  the  surveyor  if  thought  desire* 
although  that  term  will  soon  become  obsc 
for  this  office,  and  the  more  proper  term,  ei 
neer,  substituted  ; and  an  inspector,  who  sh< 
be  the  representative  of  the  medical  officer 
inspector  and  the  resident  engineer  bein/i 
intimate  communication,  and  being  the  ex 
tive  officers  by  whom  all  sanitary  work  in 
town  would  be  done  ; who  would  have  no  ofb! 
communication  with  the  local  authority, 
would  act  under  the  general  instructions  of;! 
medical  officer  and  the  superintending  engin 

These  two  would  attend  the  meetings  of 
several  Boards  in  their  district;  would  ad 
with  them  as  to  what,  if  anything,  mighl.. 
necessary  to  be  done ; and  from  these  : 
officers  all  orders  would  proceed ; and  b 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Local  Governn* 
Board  that  everything  which  would  be  d 
would  be  necessary  to  the  public  health. 

The  ratepayers  could  have  no  better  pro 
tion  than  that,  while  the  canons  of  the  pu 
health  would  be  duly  observed. 

Every  one  of  these  officers  should  be  ili 
directly  by  the  central  government,  and  not 
of  the  local  rates.  We  are  not  without  ei 
rience  of  the  results  of  permissive  sanit. 
legislation  in  small  towns,  and  without  scr 
formula  of  this  kind,  rigidly  adhered  to,  tb 
is,  we  think,  no  hope  of  making  the  benefit 
sanitary  work  palpable,  and  unless  that: 
done  it  will  never  be  popular,  and  until  it  if 
it  cannot  be  properly  carried  out  so  as  to 
come  of  real  value  to  the  nation. 

The  question  arises  in  its  due  place, — w, 
things  are  necessary  to  be  done  to  effect  ji 
object  desired  ? A ministry  of  health, — it 
justify  its  appointment  at  all, — must  be  able 
decide  without  question  what  is  necessary 
every  case  which  comes  before  it.  No  minia 
would  sanction  what  is  unnecessary,  and  i 
sanction  of  that  which  is  necessary  would  be., 
once  a satisfaction  and  a protection  to  the  ra;, 
payers.  Whatever  would  be  done  would  be  d< 
well,  although  in  many  cases  little  might 
required;  but  the  great  thing  to  be  broufl 
about  is  the  certainty  that  that  which  would-, 
done  would  be  necessary,  and  would  produce: 
its  operations  a full  recompense  and  benefit . 
the  ratepayers. 

At  present  the  local  authority  of  each  sm 
town  think  they  ought  to  have  local  se\t-gove- 
ment  as  well  as  the  large  towns,  and  the  cfl. 
sequence  is  that  when  anything  at  all  is  C 
there  is  no  certainty  that  it  is  necessary,  w 
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ilthat  is  so  is  left  undone,  the  result  being 
Lfactory  alike  to  the  ratepayers  and  to 
ilmands  of  the  public  health, 
did  not  intend  to  touch  upon  rural  sani- 

Iitborities,  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  many 
towns  in  the  rural  sanitary  districts, 
j|  than  some  of  those  constituted  urban 

Its  under  local  boards,  and  surrounding 
or  being  near  them,  it  would  be  proper 
le  rural  sanitary  authorities  should  have 
ivileges  of  consulting,  unofficially,  the 
( ief  sanitary  officers  we  have  named,  and 
lying  them  for  their  services  on  a fixed 
(of  charges.  It  would  not  be  compulsory 
( rural  authorities  to  employ  them,  but  it 
1 be  very  advantageous  to  them  to  have 
i.r  own  neighbourhoods  gentlemen  of  their 
cations  and  authority. 

|.y  people  have  no  true  conception  of  the 
pf  things  in  small  towns.  They  are  so 
that,  acting  alone,  as  they  do,  the  local 
iities  can  do  nothing  effectually.  No 
persons  at  all  are  really  desired,  and  in 
, cases  none  are  employed,  except  those 
jpointment  of  whom  is  made  imperative 
i Act.  Official  reports  of  the  needs  of  the 
tants  are  inconvenient,  and  the  local 
•ities  of  these  small  towns  have  no  suf- 
public  spirit  to  demand  them,  although 
re  made  occasionally  to  save  appearances 
ake  the  Local  Government  Board  believe 
omething  is  being  done.  Do  the  inhabi- 
of  a small  town,  having  outgrown  in 
irs  the  sufficiency  of  the  ancient  and 
,1  springs  of  water,  and  defiled  that  in  the 
1 beneath  their  feet,  need  water,  and  is  it 
ed  that  there  ought  now  to  be  procured  a 
mt  supply  ? Does  the  refuse  of  that  little 
they  can  procure  lie  about  the  thresholds 
houses  for  want  of  drainB  to  carry  it  off  ? 
ie  houses,  in  consequence  of  both  these 
in  a populous  place  in  a generally  dirty 
ion  ? Have  speculating  builders  run  up 
lly  unhealthy  houses  ? Where  is  the 
jal  remedy  for  these  things  ? There  is 
t present  with  any  certain  action. 


COAL-MINES. 


have  now  lying  before  us  a newly-pub- 
work,  entitled  “ Coal-mines  Inspection : 
story  and  Results.”*  It  contains  a great 
f interesting  and  useful  matter  trans- 
d from  the  Reports  of  various  Commis- 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  other  documents. 
3 a literary  work,  it  will  not  stand  exami- 
, for  the  matter  collected  is  put  together 
■ without  method  or  system.  Starting 
;he  condition  of  the  colliery  population 
nsly  to  the  present  century,  we  come  down 
ntemporary  events  through  a mass  of 
put  together,  as  we  have  said,  without 
oper  sense  of  arrangement.  For  example, 
je  7-1  we  find  some  observations  upon  the 
•|of  explosions  which  took  place  in  the  year 
!]  specially  with  reference  to  one  at  the  J arrow 

!''y;  then,  suddenly,  without  any  break  of 
■aph,  we  are  on  the  succeeding  page  told 
the  way  in  which,  in  some  cases,  women 
still  employed  in  underground  workings  ; 
Ik  the  bottom  of  the  page  we  have  reached 
abject  of  strikes.  In  such  books  as  this, 
il  arrangement  is  most  important  ; and 
!)i  only  attribute  the  muddled  character  of 
fork  to  hurry  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

put  into  a book  all  the  materials  which 
[p  done  implies  much  industry  on  the  part 
! author  ; and  the  fact  that  we  are  supplied 
in  index  shows  that  Mr.  Boyd  does  not  wish 
' k the  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 

will  endeavour,  however,  to  touch  very 
1 upon  a point  or  two  which  are  apparent 
'inexion  with  collieries  which  may  interest 
'laders  at  the  present  time,  and  for  these 
'is  no  lack  of  material  in  this  book. 

: question  of  inspection  is,  perhaps,  the 
'noticeable  of  these,  because  it  shows  the 
•i3te  change  in  public  opinion  which  has 
| place  during  a comparatively  short  period 
|'ie,  and  how  completely  the  idea  of  the 
1 ’°f  oolliery  owners  to  conduct  mines  on 
1 own  principles  and  their  complete  irre- 
[ bility  has  been  broken  down.  The  first 
1 hat  inspection  was  mooted  was  when  Lord 
|Y  (now  Lord  Shaftesbury)  brought  in  a 
i 1842  to  prohibit  the  labour  of  women 
ground  and  to  restrict  the  labour  of  boys. 


ill-mines  Inspects 
Boyd,  F.B.G.8. 


i : its  History  and  Results.  By 
London  : W.  H.  Allen  & Co. 


One  clause  made  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  two  inspectors  to  visit  the  mines  and  make 
reports  thereon.  But  this  was  not  subterranean 
inspection,  for  said  Lord  Shaftesbury,  “ as  for 
subterranean  inspection  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible, and,  indeed,  if  it  were  possible  it  would 
not  be  safe.”  The  Bill  in  question  became  law, 
and  inspectors  were  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  But  in  1846  a petition 
was  presented  to  the  Government  of  the  day  by 
a number  of  colliers  asking  them  to  appoint  in- 
spectors of  the  underground  workings,  and  on  the 
16th  of  June,  184-7,  Mr.  Duncombe  introduced  a 
Bill  with  this  object  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  characterised  by  the  champions  of  the 
colliery  interests  as  “ most  ridiculous,”  and  Mr. 
Duncombe  was  for  a time  unsuccessful  in  his 
efforts.  But  the  subject  underwent  long  debate 
and  investigation,  and  when  in  July,  1850,  Lord 
Carlisle  introduced  a Government  measure  upon 
the  matter,  it  met  with  a great  deal  of  op- 
position. Thus  it  was  characterised  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  chief  champion  of 
the  coal  proprietors,  “ as  the  most  mischievous 
and  unjust  measure  that  could  possibly  be 
imagined”;  and  Lord  Brougham,  carrying  a 
proper  principle  in  a wrong  direction,  called  it 
“ an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  rights 
of  labour.”  Passed,  however,  the  Bill  finally 
was,  and  the  “ Act  for  the  Inspection  of  Coal- 
mines in  Great  Britain  ” became  law  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1850.  By  it  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  watch  over 
the  working  of  the  British  coal-mines  was 
firmly  established,  and  it  became  the  basis  of 
all  the  subsequent  legislation  on  the  subject. 
That  it  has  proved  the  panacea  for  the  many 
lamentable  accidents  which  took  place  in 
collieries  from  time  to  time,  aB  some  of  its 
supporters  expected,  has  been  clearly  proved 
not  to  be  the  case ; but  that  it  has  been  a useful 
measure  no  one  can  possibly  doubt,  and  one 
which  has  not  only  benefited  the  workers  in, 
but  the  proprietors  of,  the  mines.  For  improper 
working  for  the  sake  of  economy  is  almost  cer- 
tain, sooner  or  later,  to  end  in  a great  disaster. 

“ It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good,” 
says  the  proverb,  and  we  may  point  to  the  great 
calamity  at  the  Hartley  Colliery,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1862,  as  an  illustration  of  this  saying. 
For  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  accident  at 
this  pit  that  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Govern- 
ment forbidding  collieries  to  be  worked  without 
at  least  two  exits.  This,  indeed,  is  an  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  colliery  legislation,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  lias  taken  place.  It  has  been 
all  more  or  less  piecemeal  in  its  character.  An 
event  here  or  an  event  there  has  caused  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  be  directed  to 
some  particular  point,  and  thus  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament appears  in  the  statute-book  directed  to 
the  matter.  But  glancing  back  over  the  past 
years  of  the  present  century,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  the  rapid  strides  which  the  moral 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  colliery  population 
of  this  country  has  undergone.  Women’s  labour 
has  been  stopped  and  boys’  lias  been  restricted, 
inspection  has  been  acknowledged  as  a principle, 
the  truck  system  has  been  abolished,  education 
has  been  vastly  improved,  and  co-operation  has 
set  in  amongst  the  men.  In  some  respects,  we 
willingly  admit,  this  latter  fact  has  not  been  in 
all  its  aspects  satisfactory,  for  we  have  seen  the 
miners  acting  in  union  often  wholly  unmindful 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  elementary 
maxims  of  political  economy.  But  as  we  say, 
taking  the  present  century  as  a whole,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  English  popu- 
lation is  in  a far  happier  and  more  prosperous 
state  than  it  was  eighty  years  ago,  and  by  so  much 
has  the  well-being  of  the  country  in  general 
been  increased. 


Tlie  Bristol  Builders’  Strike.  — It  is 

reported  that  the  masons  on  strike  are  suc- 
ceeding in  sending  back  to  Manchester  some  of 
the  workmen  who  have  been  taken  to  Bristol  by 
the  employers.  The  men  have  written  to  the 
employers  asking  if  they  wish  to  meet  them  to 
consider  the  present  position  of  the  dispute.  The 
members  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
have  replied  that  if  the  masons  on  strike  have 
any  new  basis  on  whicli  to  suggest  a settlement 
they  would  be  glad  for  them  to  submit  their 
views  in  writing,  and  if  the  employers  |con- 
sidered  it  desirable  they  would  arrange  an  inter- 
view between  them  and  the  representatives  of 
the  men.  The  men,  however,  have  declined  to 
make  any  concession,  or  to  change  their  views 
as  to  the  position  they  have  taken  in  the  dispute. 


SHONE’S  PNEUMATIC  SEWERAGE 
SYSTEM. 

On  Saturday,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Association  of  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors 
held  their  ninth  district  meeting  in  the  Town- 
hall,  Wrexham,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Edward  Pritchard,  C.E.,  vice-president  of  the 
Association,  upon  which  occasion  the  mayor, 
Mr.  Isaac  Shone,  explained  the  principle  and 
working  of  his  pneumatic  sewerage  system  and 
patent  ejectoi’. 

His  Worship  proceeded,  by  the  aid  of  [dia- 
diagrams  representing  an  ideal  station,  to  point 
out  the  principal  features  of  his  invention  as 
follows  : — “ The  ‘ ejeotor  ’ consists  of  a hollow, 
closed  vessel,  of  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  other 
convenient  form,  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  flow  into  it.  An  air-compressiDg  steam- 
engine,  turbine,  or  waterwheel,  is  required  to 
produce  the  necessary  air-pressure,  and  this 
engine  could  be  applied  to  work  any  number  of 
these  ejectors,  at  any  distances  away  from  the 
engine.  Inside  the  ejector  are  two  small  cylin- 
ders, each  being  open  at  one  end,  and  closed  at 
the  other,  termed  the  ‘ bell  ’ and  the  ‘ cup ; ’ the 
latter  is  always  filled  with  the  sewage.  The  cup 
and  bell  are  connected  together  by  a rod,  and  a 
small  rod  passes  from  the  upper  one, — the  bell, 
— through  a stuffing-box  in  the  cover  to  a lever 
which  actuates  a small  slide-valve,  governing 
the  action  of  the  automatic  piston- valve,  so  as 
to  alternately  admit  compressed  air  to  the  ejec- 
tor, and  let  it  escape.  When  the  ejector  is 
nearly  full,  the  liquid,  as  it  rises,  encounters  the 
bell,  thereby  drawing  back  a small  slide-valve, 
admitting  air-pressure  to  one  end  of  the  auto- 
matic piston-valve,  the  outer  ends  of  which  act 
as  the  motive  piston,  the  middle  portion  acting 
as  the  valve  regulating  the  inlet  and  the  exit  of 
the  compressed  air.  The  piston-valve  being 
thus  moved  over,  opens  the  ports  admitting 
compressed  air  to  the  ejector.  The  compressed 
air  thus  entering  forces  the  sewage  out  through 
the  delivery-pipe,  a ball  or  other  valve  being 
placed  both  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  to  prevent 
the  back  flow  of  the  liquid.  The  cup  and  bell 
arrangement  being  balanced,  and  the  weight  of 
liquid  in  the  cup  being  neutral  so  long  as 
it  is  submerged,  retains  its  position  until 
the  vessel  is  nearly  empty,  and  the  liquid 
begins  to  pass  below  the  cup.  The  dead 
weight  of  the  liquid  in  the  cup  then  acting 
downwards,  pulls  the  cup  and  .bell  down,  re- 
versing the  small  slide-valve,  and  so,  shooting 
the  piston- valve  over  to  the  opposite  side,  shuts 
off  the  compressed  air,  and  opens  the  ejector 
to  the  exhaust.  The  compressed  air  at  once 
rushes  out,  allowing  a fresh  charge  of  the 
liquid  to  enter  by  gravitation,  and  the  action  is 
repeated.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
apparatus  is  extremely  simple,  certain,  and 
positive  in  its  action  ; and  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  it,  under  any  circumstances,  to  get 
out  of  order.  Large  quantities  of  sewage  can 
be  dealt  with,  and  yet  the  only  controlling 
mechanism  consists  of  a very  small  piston, 
making  an  easy,  silent  stroke  of  only  2 in.  or 
3 in.,  and  not  more  than  once  in  a minute  at  the 
most,  by  which  a practically  frictionless,  abso- 
lutely unwearable  and  inexhaustible  air-piston 
is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  sewage,  search- 
ing out  and  following  down  the  sewage  from 
every  corner  of  the  ejector,  and  this  takeB  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  heavy  pump  bucket  and 
ram,  with  its  many  strokes  per  minute,  all  its 
valves,  clacks,  and  other  moving  parts, — its 
great  loss  of  power  by  friction  in  the  cylinder, 
glands,  &c.,  its  waste  in  clearances,  valve  pas- 
sages, &c.,  its  heavy  wear  and  tear,  and  its 
great  liability  to  get|out  of  order.  A drawing 
exhibited  represented  a section  of  a sewage- 
collecting station.  The  gravitating  sewers 
were  shown  discharging  their  contents  into  a 
small  reservoir,  and  in  order  to  intercept  large 
floating  bodies,  such  as  bungs,  sticks,  &o.,  a 
trap  is  provided  at  one  end  of  the  reser- 
voir, the  floating  bodies  being  kept  back  by 
a diaphragm  dipping  into  the  sewage,  from 
which  they  can  be  removed  as  occasion  re- 
quires, through  the  shaft  above.  The  trap 
may  be  considered  as  a refinement  of  the 
system,  not  actually  necessary,  as  in  the  prac- 
tical trials  at  Wrexham  no  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  from  these  bodies  passing  through 
the  ejector.  An  iron  pipe,  called  the  ‘ inlet- 
pipe,’  is  provided  to  convey  the  sewage  from 
the  reservoir  into  the  ejector.  Behind  the 
ejector  is  the  ‘ discharge  - pipe  ’ therefrom, 
through  which  the  sewage  would  be  ejected  into 
the  iron  * sealed  main  sewer,’  or  to  a gravitating 
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sewer  above.  The  compressed  air  main  is 
near  the  top  of  the  figure,  and  the  branch 
‘ air  supply  - pipe  - is  in  the  centre  of  the 
ejector  chamber.  The  air  escaping  from 
the  ejector  after  each  discharge  of  sewage 
would  pass  off  by  the  ‘ exhaust-air  pipe  ’ lead- 
ing into  the  reservoir  or  gravitating  feewer, 
which  would  be  thoroughly  ventilated  thereby. 
The  sealed  main  sewer,  into  which  the  sewage 
would  be  ejected,  may  lead  directly  to  the  out- 
fall, following  the  irregularities  of  the  ground 
at  any  convenient  depth, — say  3 ft.  below  the 
surface,  or  into  a gravitating  sewer.  It  will  be 
understood,  from  the  foregoing,  that  complete 
control  is  exercised  by  this  system  over  the 
gradients  of  the  gravitating  sewers,  as  each 
‘ejector’  district  would  be  so  arranged  as  to 
extent  that  the  sewers  therein  would  not  be  of 
such  length  as  to  require  deep  and  expensive 
cuttings  to  give  them  their  proper  inclinations. 
Again,  ic  will  be  seen  that  the  moment  the 
sewage  has  been  discharged  from  the  ejector 
into  the  sealed  main  or  gravitating  sewer,  all 
communication,  both  with  the  street  and  house 
sewers,  as  well  as  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
town,  is  completely  severed.  By  no  possibility, 
therefore,  it  is  maintained,  can  the  smallest 
volume  of  sewer  gas  find  its  way  back  from  the 
sealed  sewer  along  the  gravitating  sewers  lead- 
ing into  the  ejector.  Indeed,  exhalation  of  all 
kind  from  the  sewage  is  reduced  to  its  minimum, 
owing  to  the  good  gradients  of  the  sewers  lead- 
ing to  the  ejector,  and  as  any  desirable  speed 
can  be  given  to  the  expulsion  of  the  sewage 
into  and  along  the  sealed  sewer  by  varying  the 
air-pressure,  the  sewage  will  be  delivered  at  the 
outfall  in  a fresh  condition,  and  consequently  of 
more  value,  in  a manorial  point  of  view,  whe^i 
applied  to  land.” 


SANITARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Tue  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  Dundee  on  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  William 
Mackison,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Dundee,  the  presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair,  and  was  re-elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Fergusson 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  Mr.  John  Shaw 
was  re-appointed  secretary.  It  was  resolved 
to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Stirling  on 
the  third  Wednesday  in  June,  1S80. 

The  President,  in  the  course  of  an  able  and 
interesting  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
progress  and  work  of  the  Society,  said, — I am 
not  satisfied  that  the  annual  meetings  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  maintain  a salutary 
interest  in  the  requisites  of  public  health  amongst 
the  members.  I am  rather  disposed  to  think 
that  we  must  organise  district  quarterly  or 
periodical  meetings,  such  districts  being  care- 
fully considered,  each  having  a small  committee 
with  a chairman  or  convener  to  control  the 
business.  These  meetings  need  not  be  confined 
to  one  town  of  any  district,  but  might  be  held 
at  different  convenient  places  throughout  such 
district,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
opportunities  to  the  several  members  meeting 
together  and  discussing  questions  of  sanitary 
importance;  of  considering  difficulties  occurring 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ; and  in  reading 
papers  bearing  on  the  more  efficient  and  desir- 
able manner  of  securing  the  good  sanitary  con- 
dition of  their  several  localities,  and  of  the 
country  at  large.  Working  thus  from  a number 
of  centres,  the  operations  of  the  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation would  be  felt  to  have  more  of  a national 
character,  and  be  of  more  practical  value  than 
at  present;  and  during  this  session  I sincerely 
trust  that  a decided  step  will  be  taken  in  this 
direction.  I have  always  held  that  public 
health  is  a matter  that  concerns  everybody, 
and  therefore  a matter  about  which  every 
person  should  be  concerned,  and  should  concern 
himself;  and  hence  when  I speak  of  districts 
being  formed  over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and 
these  being  looked  after  by  different  com- 
mittees,  I expect  that  in  every  district  there 
will  be  a large  number  of  gentlemen  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  good  sanitary  condition  of 
their  locality  that  will  join  an  Association  and 
take  an  active  part  in  its  work.  I am  glad  that 
last  year  the  door  of  admittance  was  made  wide 
enough  to  take  all  such  in ; and  I am  sure  of 
this  too,  that  the  members  will  receive  with 
delight  an  accession  to  their  numbers  of  all 
those  who  aro  actuated  by  desires  for  the  fur- 
therance of  anything  calculated  to  make  our 
fellow-men  more  comfortable  in  their  homes, 
more  exempt  from  disease,  more  elevated  in 
their  habits,  and  more  certain  of  length  of  days. 


Mr.  Kenneth  MacLeod  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Neglected  Powers  of  the  Public  Health  (Scot- 
land) Act.”  He  observed  that  the  first  and 
greatest  neglected  power  was  that  shown  by 
many  Local  Authorities  who  did  not  appear  to 
have  yet  in  any  way  made  a move  in  the  adop- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  Act  at  all.  Of  887  Local 
Authorities,  only  645  were  reported  in  the  Board 
of  Supervision’s  return,  leaving  242  districts  in 
which  no  money  was  expended  on  sanitary 
supervision.  In  1874  only  658  sanitary  in- 
spectors had  been  appointed  ; but  inspectors  of 
poor  in  many  places  had  the  tide,  but  neither 
the  duties  nor  the  pay,  and  in  these  districts 
the  Act  was  a dead  letter.  Another  neglected 
power  was  the  erecting  of  hospitals  for  the  isola- 
tion and  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases.  In  the  year  from  May, 
1874,  to  May,  1875,  seventy-five  districts  in 
Scotland  reported  outlays  for  hospitals,  and 
only  fifteen  additional  had  been  reported  since. 
In  the  county  of  Lanark,  the  most  populous  in 
Scotland,  there  were  thirty-seven  districts  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  Act  ought  to  be  carried 
out.  Five  of  these  districts,  with  populations 
numbering  from  16,000  to  34,000,  composed 
chiefly  of  mining  and  iron-working  classes, 
among  whom  infectious  diseases  greatly  pre- 
vailed, were  till  recently  without  hospital 
accommodation  of  any  kind,  and  only  one  had 
since  been  provided.  Nine  districts,  with  popu- 
lations numbering  from  7,000  to  10,000,  were 
equally  deficient.  Now  the  want  of  these  places 
meant  the  treatment  of  Bmall-pox  and  fever  in 
the  small  crowded  dwellings  of  the  sufferers, 
and  treatment  under  such  circumstances  meant 
the  multiplication  of  centres  from  which  death 
radiated.  Twelve  populous  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  which  had  no  hos- 
pital accommodation,  placed  in  contrast  with 
Glasgow  which  had  such  accommodation,  Bhowed 
the  death-rate  in  one  quarter  of  a year,  and  that 
the  quarter  when  this  dreadful  disease  was  at 
its  worst,  to  have  been  3|  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths ; while  in  all  the  other  districts  which 
had  no  hospital  accommodation  it  was  higher, 
and  in  six  of  them  reached  the  portentous 
heights  of  23,  24£,  28£,  30,  33,  and  34J  per 
cent.  No  Local  Authority  should  allow  the  power 
conferred  upon  it  to  erect  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  infectious  diseases  to  remain  un- 
used. In  further  illustration  of  evils  arising 
from  neglect  in  adopting  the  powers  of  the  Act 
was  that  of  furnishing  proper  water-supply  in 
populous  districts.  The  power  to  obtain  that 
unspeakable  blessing  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  every  Local  Authority  during  the  past  thir- 
teen years,  and  within  all  that  long  period  only 

129  districts  out  of  887  had  reported  outlays  on 
that  account.  The  powers  to  lay  down  a proper 
system  of  drainage  had  been  neglected  to  a 
lamentable  extent  in  many  rural  districts.  Only 

130  districts  had  reported  movement  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  John  Shaw,  the  secretary,  "gave  an 
address  entitled  “A  Plea  for  Sanitary  Instruc- 
tion in  Schools  ” ; and  Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald, 
public  analyst,  Dundee,  read  a paper  on  “ Sani- 
tary Science  and  Chemical  Analysts.” 

After  some  discussion,  the  meeting  ter- 
minated, and  the  members,  after  visiting  the 
Publio  Baths,  dined  together  in  the  Queen's 
Hotel. 


THE  DERBY  FREE  LIBRARY"  AND 
MUSEUM. 

Ox  Saturday,  the  28th  ult.,  the  new  Free 
Library  and  Museum  building,  Derby,  was 
formally,  and  amidst  great  public  rejoicing,  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  the 
munificent  donor  of  the  entire  structure  and 
fittings.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  build- 
ing, which  stands  in  the  Wardwick,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  library,  was  laid  in  October,  1876,  by 
the  donor.  The  architect  of  the  building  is 
Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of  Bolton  and  Derby, 
whose  designs  were  selected  in  competition. 
The  plan  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a square. 
The  principal  entrance  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  main  front,  and  has  a spacious  hall,  open- 
iaS  by  a glazed  screen  and  folding  doors  into  a 
corridor.  The  loom  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  intended  for  use  as 
a ladies’  reading-room,  and  is  separated  from 
the  general  news  or  reading-room  by  an  open 
wrought-iron  screen.  The  corresponding  room 
at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor  is  for  students 
attending  the  reference  reading-room.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  corridor,  and  occupying  the 
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central  portion  of  the  building,  is  placed  the  lei) 
ing  library,  56  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  carried  up  to  t c 
full  height  of  the  building,  nearly  40  ft.,  havi 
a small  gallery  carried  round  with  bookcases:,-: 
it.  The  lighting  of  this  apartment  is  effecl 
by  a lantern  in  the  roof,  and  additional  light! 
procured  by  the  windows  between  thebookca;.'- 
at  the  back.  The  entrances  for  the  publio  i I 
near  eaeh  end  of  the  corridor.  The  floor  of  I 
library  within  the  counter  is  raised  some  1 ft.  4 , 
above  the  other  floor,  in  order  to  give  the  librar; 
and  his  assistants  better  facilities  for  the  thorou  ' 
supervision  of  the  adjoining  departments.  I 
division  between  the  library  and  the  m 
corridor,  and  also  between  it  and  the  readit 
rooms  on  either  side,  is  of  timber,  with  t 
upper  portions  glazed  in  lead  work.  At  t 
right  of  the  library  is  placed  the  referee- 
reading-room,  56  ft.  by  24  ft.,  having  an  ad 
tional  large  semicircular  bay  in  the  centre  oft 
side,  for  the  use  of  students.  It  is  lighted  I 
large  windows  at  the  side  and  end,  and  t, 
artificial  lighting  is  by  large  globe-lights  mat' 
factured  by  Benhams.  The  newsroom  is  plat): 
on  the  left  of  the  library,  and  is  similar  in  e 
and  other  respects  to  the  reading-room. 

A small  augle  turret  is  placed  at  the  no , 
side  of  the  building,  near  the  curator’s  houl:. 
having  a spiral  staircase  going  from  the  bott) 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  opening  on ' 
each  story.  An  entrance  to  the  ground-flciU 
for  the  librarian’s  use,  is  placed  on  the  grou 
floor,  thus  giving  direct  access  from  his  hoi 
adjoining. 

On  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  a small  ro 
is  provided  for  a private  office  for  the  chaira 
aud  secretary. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  placed  T 
staircase  to  the  basement.  The  principal  stul: 
case  consists  of  flights  of  steps  opening  fr 
the  corridor  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  meetr 
in  a central  flight  from  the  first  to  the  m- 
landing.  It  is  of  Hopton  stone,  with  me 
balustrade  and  massive  oak  hand-rail,  and  if- 
good  width  and  proportion  generally.  The  d " 
ridoron  the  upper  floor  has  been  so  arranged  i 
to  serve  as  a sculpture-gallery,  and  is  separa-  [ 
from  the  staircase  by  an  open  arcading.  u 

At  the  end  of  the  upper  oorridor,  to  the  IS' 
of  the  main  staircase,  is  the  curator’s  roe 
lighted  by  a large  oriel  window.  The  c i 
responding  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  corrii 
is  the  committee-room,  otherwise  called  i‘X 
panelled  room. 

The  museum  forms  three  sides  of  a squs 
having  ingress  and  egress  at  each  end  of  i 
corridor,  thus  avoiding  any  confusion  and  cla 
ing  between  people  entering  and  leaving.  Jj 

With  the  exception  of  windows  in  the  circa: 
bays,  the  whole  of  the  museum  is  lighted  t 
lanterns  and  ceiling  lights  from  the  top.  ». 

The  central  room  at  the  back  of  the  musei 
has  been  arranged  to  serve  as  a picture-galle;;i 
The  roof  is  supported  on  stone  corbels  at  t 
angles,  carved  to  symbolise  the  four  seasons. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  placed 
house  for  the  curator,  and  at  the  south  a lod 
for  the  porter,  containing,  in  the  basement,  tu 
heating  arrangements  for  the  museum  buildin  . 

The  style  of  the  building  is  described 
“ Jacobean.”  The  front  elevation  has  t. 
entrance-hall  carried  up  as  a tower,  w, 
octagonal  angles,  finished  with  open  timl 
turrets.  The  central  part  of  the  tower  is  a 
of  open  timber  work.  The  wings  have  the  roi 
hipped  back,  and  the  ridges  finished  wl 
wrought  iron  ridge-cresting  and  finials.  T 
space  between  the  tower  aud  wings  is  arcad 
in  both  stories,  but  in  general  treatment  is  sc 
ordinated  to  the  more  important  parts  of  t 
design.  Large  oriel  windows,  with  splay 
angles,  are  placed  in  the  wings,  and  a circuit) 
one  over  the  main  entrance.  The  exterior 
the  building  is  faced  with  the  best  Der 
pressed  bricks,  with  moulded  strings,  arch-; 
Ac.,  of  Coalville  bricks.  The  dressings,  or. 
windows,  turret,  &c.,  are  of  Stanton  stoi 
Terra  cotta  is  introduced  in  panels  and  ott 
places.  This  has  been  executed  by  the  Con' 
ville  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  from  design 
specially  prepared  by  the  architect.  All  t. 
external  timber- work  is  of  oak.  The  stairca; 
corridors,  steps  to  front  entrance,  &c.t  are 
Hopton  Wood  stone,  polished.  The  roofs  a 
covered  with  strawberry-coloured  Broseley  tilt 
The  glazing  of  windows  and  screens  in  t 
principal  parts  is  of  cathedral  glass,  of  differs, 
tints,  in  lead  lights,  arranged  in  geometric) 
patterns.  The  internal  joiner’s  work  is 
yellow  deal,  painted. 

Ventilation  has  been  provided  for  by  the  a 
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pure  air  in  various  places,  and  by  a 
j|  exhaust-shafts  to  collect  and  remove 

53d  air.  These  are  carried  up  into  the 
d terminate  in  Howorth’s  ventilators. 

D ad  work  rooms  are  placed  in  the  roof 
niUgs.  Provision  is  made  in  the  base- 
>\  store-rooms,  heating- chamber,  lava- 

jilding  is  set  well  back  from  the  line  of 
Uwick,  which  has  been  considerably 
ait  this  part,  and  it  is  enclosed  by  a sub- 

!;ouo  curb,  surmounted  with  wrought- 
.gs. 

eral  works  have  been  executed  by  the 
I|firms : — 

iieral  contractors  for  the  building  were 
•.  Woods  & Son,  of  Blackburn,  Derby, 
|i.  The  ornamental  glazinghas  been  done 
vans,  of  Birmingham  ; the  decoration, 
. Best  & Lee,  of  Manchester ; the  metal 
leasrs.  Freeman  & Collier,  of  Manches- 
iatiugby  Mr.  Crump,  of  Derby;  the  ven- 
iid  gas-htting  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Derby  ; 
•ic  and  other  scientific  appliances,  by 
of  Derby ; the  carving  by  Messrs.  Earp, 
jn  and  Manchester ; the  marble  con- 
l's  in  corridors,  by  Mr.  Oppeuheim,  of 
3r ; and  the  marble  mosaic  in  the  hall,  by 
e,  of  London  and  Paris.  The  bricks 
plied  by  Messrs.  J.  Kent  & Co.,  of 
he  iron  girders,  by  Messrs.  Fowke  & 
ventilating  apparatus  for  the  museum 
Handyside  & Co. ; the  iron  palisading 
;rand,  by  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.  ; 
!S  by  the  Derwent  Foundry  Co. ; 
le  chimney-pieces  and  hearths,  by 
;ler,  who  also  executed  all  the 
ing  and  models  for  plastering, 
-turning  throughout  the  building  has 
e by  Mr.  Harrison,  St.  Mary’s-gate ; 
cases,  chairs  for  reading-rooms,  and 
of  chairman’s  room,  by  Mr.  Jones, 
ace ; the  oak  tables  for  reading-room 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Saunders,  Abbey- 
e fitting  up  of  the  committee-room, 
.ewspaper-stands,  has  been  executed 
. Cochrano  & Bean ; the  fitting  up  of 
r’s  room  by  Messrs.  Topham  & Ham- 
re  cases  in  the  museum  have  been  made 
. Sage,  of  London.  Mr.  Cooling,  Mile- 
)ry,  Derby,  laid  out  the  grounds  and 
he  necessary  planting, 
ale  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
lesigns  and  under  the  superintendence 
hitect. 


INGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ECOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
[.hirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this 
m will  be  held  in  Great  Yarmouth 
day,  August  11th,  to  Wednesday,  the 
sive.  The  following  are  the  heads  of 
Vtnme : — 

I1,  August  11th. — Opening  meeting  at 
1 -hall ; reception  of  the  President  and 
!j  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and 
)>y  Lord  Waveney,  president  of  the 
[ of  the  inaugural  address  ; after  which 
lliipal  regalia,  ancient  deeds,  charters, 

I will  be  inspected  ; under  the  guidance 
ipv.  J.  J.  Raven,  D.D.,  the  members  and 
■ all  then  perambulate  the  town,  in- 
tithe  old  town  walls,  towers,  ancient 
ti'vpts,  &u. ; a public  dinner  will  be  held 
t ar  Hotel,  at  seven  o’clock  p.m.,  the 
'I  in  the  chair. 

"iVisit  Martham,  where  the  church  will 
s rod  and  described ; return  by  train  for 
»ir  the  inspection  of  recent  excavations, 
M:e  to  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp  and 
•i3;  afterwards  to  Filby  Church,  then 
Ilham,  where  luncheon  will  be  partaken 
1 ) p.m.,  and  at  230  p.m.  the  party  will 
(;;o  Horning  for  the  inspection  of  the 
E;ie  Great  Abbey  at  St.  Benet’s-at-Holm  ; 
; nesting  at  Yarmouth. 

‘i Visit  to  Burgh  Castle,  which  will  be 
'.and  described;  then  Fritton  Church, 
mi’s  Priory,  and  Haddiscoe  Church,  and 
!'  Somerleytou,  the  residence  of  Lady 

II  < after  inspecting  the  hall  and  grounds, 
1 ' will  proceed  to  Lowestoft,  where  St. 
L’s  Church  will  be  visited;  evening 
‘at  Yarmouth. 

^•Visit  Harleston,  Wingfield  Castle  and 
1 reception  by  the  President,  Lord 
, at  Wingfield  Castle  ; to  the  Abbey, 
mham,  the  “ Old  Minster,”  and  Roman 
1 lixton  Hall ; afterwards  Bungay,  and 


thence,  after  inspecting  churches,  &c.,  to  Great 
Yarmouth  ; evening  meeting. 

loth. — Visit  to  Darsham.  The  church  will  be 
inspected,  and  then  drive  to  Dunwich,  where 
the  ancient  ruins,  &c.,  will  be  inspected  and 
described;  leaving  there  for  Blytliburgh,  where 
the  church  and  priory  ruins  will  be  examined ; 
and  at  1'30  p.m.  the  party  will  proceed  to  South- 
wold.  Luncheon  will  then  be  partaken  of,  and 
the  church  visited  and  described.  Evening 
meeting  at  Yarmouth. 

16tli. — Yarmouth  Day. — Examine  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Benedictine 
Priory,  which  will  be  described  and  commented 
on.  Afterwards  the  party  will  visit  the  Rows, 
the  ancient  toll-house,  and  other  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest  in  the  town.  After  lun- 
cheon proceed  to  Gorleston ; visit  the  church 
and  remains  of  the  priory ; returning  to  the 
residence  of  the  Mayor  at  Ferryside,  Southtown, 
for  an  afternoon  reception  by  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress.  Closing  meeting  at  the  town-hall  at 
night. 

On  Monday,  the  18th  of  August,  and  two 
following  days,  the  Congress  party  will  take  up 
their  quarters  at  Norwich,  where,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  the  cathedral 
will  be  examined  and  described,  and  the  churches 
and  old  buildings,  with  other  places  of  interest 
in  and  about  the  ancient  city,  under  the  guidance 
of  resident  clergymen  and  members  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society, 
co-operating  with  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  will  be  visited  and  commented  on. 


ANOTHER  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
FARRINGDON-STREET. 

There  are  few  streets  in  the  City  that  have 
undergone  greater  transformations  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a century  or  so  than  Farringdon- 
street  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  abomina- 
tions that  existed  upon  what  was  once  the  course 
of  the  partially  navigable  river  Fleet  and  its 
purlieus  have  long  disappeared,  or  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. The  Congregational  Memorial  Hall 
has  been  built  upon  what  was  part  of,  or  very 
near,  the  site  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  of  evil  memory. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  Memorial  Hall,  on 
the  south  side  thereof,  a business  house  is  almost 
completed  that  does  not  discredit  the  situation, 
or  show  incongruity  in  its  rather  trying  juxta- 
position to  the  loftier  and  more  imposing 
structure. 

The  warehouse  referred  to  is  to  be  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Pirie  & Sons,  of  Aberdeen  and 
London,  the  well-known  paper  manufacturers. 
In  dimensions  the  frontage  is  54  ft.  in  length ; the 
height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet  is  70  ft. ; the  mean  width  of  the  ground 
built  upon  is  about  70  ft.  The  style  may,  for 
want  of  a more  precise  term,  be  designated  City 
Classical.  The  front  is  of  red  brick,  liberally 
relieved  with  cornices,  strings,  and  dressings  of 
Portland  stone  profusely  carved.  The  front  is 
in  three  bays  with  four  principal  pilasters  from 
the  ground  to  the  parapet,  where  they  are 
crowned  with  carved  vases  of  Portland  stone. 
The  central  bay,  which  includes  the  principal 
entrance,  is  extra  enriched.  The  recessed 
doorway  has  a segmental  head  and  a pedi- 
ment filled  in  with  carved  work;  over  this, 
between  the  first  and  second  floors,  is  a 
circular  window,  and,  above  it,  a corbelled 
semicircular  balcony  projected  from  the  front 
of  the  second  floor,  all  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing being  in  stone.  At  each  end  of  the  frontage 
are  pairs  of  oak  ten-panelled  doors,  tho  central 
panel  horizontal.  These  doors  are  square-headed, 
as  are  also  the  three-light  windows,  which  have 
mullions  and  transoms,  of  the  first  and  second 
floors ; the  windows  of  the  third  floor  have 
segmental  heads ; the  range  of  the  fourth  floor, 
closely  coupled,  are  semicircular  ; the  fifth  floor 
is  lighted  by  dormer  windows,  the  centre  one 
lofty,  in  stone-work,  and  decorated.  In  addition 
to  tho  enrichments  already  referred  to,  the 
others  are,  the  cornice  and  entablature  between 
the  ground  and  first  floors,  the  work  in  stone 
between  the  third  and  fourth  floors,  with  the 
principal  cornice  and  parapet.  As  is  usual  in 
warehouse  construction,  the  largest  quantity  of 
light  possible  is  provided,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  in  the  principal  elevation  is  accord- 
ingly of  polished  plate  glass. 

Internally  the  construction  is,  as  regards  the 
floors,  of  iron  girders  supporting  joist3  11  in.  by 
3 in.,  laid  12  in.  apart.  The  rooms  are  cased 
and  ceiled  with  match-boarding,  and  have  2 in. 
beads  in  the  angles.  One  special  reason  for 


adopting  this  style  of  finishing  the  walls  and 
ceilings  may  probably  be  that  Messrs.  Pirie  are 
large  manufacturers  of  papers  of  very  high 
qualities  that  would  be  injured  by  the  exhala- 
tions from  plastered  walls.  There  are  two 
flights  of  stairs  from  bottom  to  top  of  the 
building ; the  treads  are  of  teak,  1£  in.  thick, 
with  half-round  fronts.  The  curbed  roof  is 
covered  with  countess  slates. 

The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  George 
Vickery,  architect ; Mr.  F.  Dashwood  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works,  which  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Laurence,  of  Wharf-road,  City-road, 
contractor. 


VALUE  OF  CITY  PROPERTY. 

Two  large  buildings,  recently  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Charterhouse-street  and  Ely-place, 
consisting  of  shops,  with  suites  of  offices  above, 
were  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  last 
week,  by  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield.  The  pro- 
perty is  held  under  lease  from  the  Corporation 
for  eighty  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  120J.  a 
year ; and  it  was  stated  that  the  annual  rental 
of  the  shops  and  offices  amounted  to  GOOi., 
leaving  a profit  rental  of  480Z.  per  annum.  The 
auctioneer  dwelt  upon  the  great  value  of  pro- 
perty in  the  immediate  locality,  and  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, including  the  Holborn  Viaduct  sur- 
plus land,  was  now  disposed  of  and  built  upon, 
and  that  no  further  leases  on  ground-rents  were 
to  be  had.  Commencing  at  2,000t.,  the  sum  of 
3,000Z.  was  reached  for  the  property,  at  which 
it  stood,  when  the  auctioneer  announced  that, 
although  very  greatly  below  its  value,  it  must 
be  sold  for  the  sum  offered,  if  there  was  no 
further  advance,  and  none  being  made,  the  pro- 
perty waB  knocked  down  for  3,000Z. 


SUBURBAN  BUILDING  LAND  IN  THE 
AUCTION  MARKET. 

THE  HANWORTH  PARK  ESTATE. 

Hanworth  Park,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Feltham,  on  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway,  and  stated  to  be  within  about  half  an 
hour’s  ride  from  the  metropolis,  is  being  laid 
out  for  building  purposes,  and  about  40  acres 
of  the  park,  divided  into  ten  lots  of  build- 
ing land,  were  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Fare- 
brother,  Ellis,  & Co.,  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst. 
For  the  first  lot,  containing  a little  over  four 
acres,  1,600Z.  was  offered,  being  at  the  rate  of 
about  400Z.  per  acre.  The  offer  not  being 
accepted  the  lot  was  withdrawn,  as  were  also 
the  following  lots,  for  which  prices  varying  from 
3001.  to  400Z.  per  acre  were  offered.  The  aggre- 
gate sum  offered  for  the  ten  lots  was  a little  over 

12,000Z. 


PRIZES,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


Architecture,  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis, 

F. R.I.B.A. — Donaldson  silver  medal,  F.  Sanders, 
of  Cheshunt.  Prize,  B.  J.  Capell,  of  Weedon.— 
Construction,  Senior  Class.  Donaldson  silver 
medal,  R.  E.  Smith,  of  Forest-hill.  Prize,  F. 
Sanders,  of  Cheshunt.  Certificates,  3.  E.  Pert- 
wee,  of  London;  4.  B.  J.  Capell,  of  Weedon.— 
Junior  Class.  Prize,  A.  B.  Cottam,  of  Watford. 
Certificates,  2.  W.  Bisiker,  of  London ; 3.  W.  J. 
Lauder,  of  London. 

Engineering  and  Drawing,  Professor  Alex. 

B.  W.  Kennedy,  M.I.C.E.  (Dean  of  Science). — 
Civil  Engineering.  Prize,  E.  C.  J.  Devis,  of 
Birmingham.  Certificate,  2.  C.  de  Verteuil,  of 
Trinidad. — Mechanical  Engineering.  Prize,  H. 
E.  Lockhart,  of  Blackheath.  Certificates,  2*.  E. 

C.  J.  Devis,  of  Birmingham ; 3,  equal.  A.  G. 
Ashcroft,  of  London,  T.  W.  Weston,  of  Coalbrook- 
dale. — Theory  of  Machines.  Prize,  equal,  T.  W. 
Weston,  of  Coalbrookdale,  T.  M.  Teed,  + of  London. 
Certificates,  3.  A.  G.  Ashcroft,  of  London  ; 4.  A. 
S.  Vowel!,  of  London. — Surveying.  Prize,  W. 

G.  Nottage,  of  London.  Certificates,  2*.  H.  J. 
Porter,  of  Budleigh  Salterton ; 3*.  E.  W.  Teed, 
of  London ; 4.  H.  P.  Thomassett,  of  Waltham- 
stow ; 5,  equal.  H.  G.  Lange,  of  Trinidad,  T.  T. 
Prentice,  of  London.  — Engineering  Drawing. 
Second  year  : prize,  T.  W.  Weston,  of  Coalbrook- 
dale. Certificates,  2.  A.  S.  Vowell,  of  London  ; 
3.  T.  If.  Teed,  of  London.  Third  year : certifi- 
cates, 1.  A.  G.  Ashcroft,  of  London ; 2.  John 
Buchanan,  of  Dumbarton. 


# Obtained  number  of  marks  qualifying  for  a prize, 
t Names  printed  in  italics  are  those  of  former  pupils  ol 
University  College  School. 
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CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 


On  Tuesday  last  the  meeting  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  comprising  moi’e  than 
half  of  the  architects  who  have  sent  in  designs 
in  this  competition,  was  held  at  the  Cannon- 
street  Hotel,  when  a resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  that  a memorial  be  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  expressing  satis- 
faction at  the  course  adopted  by  the  committee 
in  exhibiting  the  designs,  and  requesting  that 
the  Exhibition  might  be  open  for  fourteen  days 
at  the  least,  and  also  asking  the  Court  that  the 
various  designs  might  be  referred  to  an  inde- 
pendent architect  to  examine  and  report  on 
before  the  final  award  is  made.  The  meeting 
was  very  unanimous,  and  it  was  strongly  felt 
that  some  architect  of  eminence,  whose  decision 
the  whole  of  the  competitors  would  be  willing 
loyally  to  accept,  should  report  on  the  designs, 
more  especially  as  this  competition  might  be  a 
precedent  for  others. 

Mr.  Jas.  Edmeston  has  given  notice  that  he 
will  move  the  following  resolution  at  the  Court 
of  Common  Council : — 


“ That  before  proceeding  to  determine  which  design  for 
the  City  of  London  School  shall  be  selected  for  execution, 
all  the  designs  sent  in  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  who  shall 
report  thereon,  distinguishing,  in  their  order  of  merit, 
those  three  designs  in  which  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
committee  to  competitors  have  been  most  efficiently  carried 
out,  and  that  the  premiums  be  awarded  accordingly.  That 
for  this  purpose  the- mottoes  be  covered  over,  and  the  sets 


The  use  of  meters  for  domestic  as  well  as  for 
manufacturing  supply  is  sometimes  advocated, 
but  it  seems  to  the  author  unnecessary  and  un- 
ad  visable.  If  there  were  a proper  system  of 
house  inspection,  and  if  the  inhabitants  in  a 
district  were  made  to  understand  that  waste  of 
water  would  cause  increased  cost  of  supply, 
and,  therefore,  increased  rates,  meters  would  be 
unnecessary;  and,  if  introduced,  might  often 
lead  to  an  undesirable  6tinting  of  the  water 
used  in  a household.  The  author,  in  his  calcu- 
lations, has  assumed  twenty-five  gallons  per 
head  per  day  as  the  supply  required,  but  thinks 
that  it  would  be  found  that  twenty  gallons 
would  be  amply  sufficient.  He  wishes  to  point 
out,  however,  that  a much  larger  quantity  than 
twenty-five  gallons  per  head  of  the  present 
population  is  available  in  each  district.  As- 
suming the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
when  this  scheme  is  put  in  operation,  to  be 
twenty-seven  millions,  the  quantity  required 
will  be  675,000, 000  gallons  per  day ; and  when  this 
population  has  doubled,  the  quantity  required, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  gallons  per  head  per 
day,  will  be  1,350  million  gallons  per  day,  or 
492,750  million  gallons, — say  500,000  million 
gallons, — per  annum. 


of  this  area  would  yield  unpolluted  wate 
would  receive  not  less  than  from  10  iu.  toi  i 
annually,  or  a quantity,  if  6 in.  only:: 
yielded  in  wells,  of  240,000  gallons  per  dti  f 
square  mile  of  surface,  and  in  many  di.rfl 
double  this,  giving  a total  in  Englanc  < 
Wales  far  in  excess  of  that  required  for  dr" -i 
and  manufacturing  purposes.”  240,000  g(; ) 
per  square  mile  over  an  area  of  four-fifi  i 
26,687  square  miles,  or  21,350  square  mile' 
give  more  than  6,000  million  gallons  pei 
The  quantity  required  for  a population  1 1: 
millions  is  given  above,  as  1,350  million  gd.' 
per  day. 

Further  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
able  supply  in  giving  the  details  of  eat » 
trict ; but  enough  has  been  said  to  sho'i 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  i4i 
and  sufficient  water  supply  throughout  Eni : 
and  Wales,  if  only  an  efficient  scheme^: 
arranged  for  utilising  the  different  soun' 

apply-  


THE  FLOODINGS  IN  SOUTH  LOP. 
AND  THE  HOME  SECEETAKV 


3 purpose  the- mottoes  be  covered  over,  and  the  sets 
of  designs  merely  distinguished  by  numbers. 


FACTS  AS  TO  THE  WATER-SUPPLY  ! 
QUESTION. 

A silver  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  Mr.  Fredk.  Toplis  for  his  paper  on  1 
“ Dividing  England  and  Wales  into  Watershed  j 
Districts,”  an  elaborate  essay  showing  much ! 
thought  and  care.  We  print  a few  passages  I 
from  it  which  will  be  found  interesting  : — 

The  Quantity  of  Water  necessary. 

The  quantity  actually  supplied  varies  in  dif- 
ferent towns  from  10  to  50,  or  even  100  gallons 
per  head  per  day,  but  there  is  often  a considerable 
waste.  The  quantity  used  in  cottages  is  some- 
times as  low  as  two  gallons  per  head,  when  the 
water  has  to  be  fetched,  or  five  gallons  when 
there  is  a supply  close  to  the  cottage.  In 
larger  houses,  from  ten  to  twenty  gallons  per 
head  is  used.  The  average  consumption  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Bateman  to  be 
from  sixteen  to  twenty,  or  twenty-one  gallons, 
for  all  purposes. 

Experiments  made  show  that  not  more  than 
ten  or  eleven  gallons  per  head  are  actually  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  majority  of  the 
evidence  collected  on  this  subject  seems  to  prove 
that  twenty  gallons,  or  at  the  most  twenty-five 
gallons,  per  head  per_  day,  ought  to  be  enough 
for  all  purposes. 

The  constant  system  of  supply,  properly  car- 
ried out,  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  inter- 
mittent, and  will  soon,  no  doubt,  become 
universal.  Its  introduction  has  in  many  towns 
been  attended  with  a decrease  in  the  quantity 
supplied,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  less  is 
usefully  used,  if  the  expression  might  be  allowed, 
with  the  constant  system  than  with  the  inter- 
mittent system.  The  reason  for  the  decreased 
supply  is  simply  that  more  care  is  generally  taken 
to  inspect  the  water-mains  and  the  fittings  in  the 
houses,  and  to  see  that  there  is  no  waste  of 
water.  Such,  however,  is  not  always  the  case  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  London,  where  the  water 
companies  have  in  some  parts  introduced  the 
constant  system  without  any  alterations  being 
made  in  the  fittings,  the  result  being  that  there 
are  cisterns  overflowing  day  and  night  for  weeks 
together,  saturating  the  soil  round  the  houses. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  while  the  supply 
for  domestic  purposes  ought  to  be  sufficient,  any 
waste  of  water  is  a disadvantage  to  the  house, 
holder  and  to  the  community.  Under  a pro- 
per y-managed  system,  the  rates,  where  twenty- 
five  gallons  per  day  is  supplied,  ought  to  be  less 
than  where  the  supply  i3  fifty  gallons ; and  if 
m the  latter  case  half  is  wasted,  it  is  certainly 
not  true  economy  to  provide  fifty  gallons  per 
head  per  day.  Again,  if  the  water  running  to 
waste  enters  the  sewers,  it  has  in  many  cases 
to  be  pumped  up  again;  and  if  the  sewage  is 
used  for  irrigation,  it  is  unnecessarily  diluted 
by  the  waste  water,  and  thus  rendered  less 
valuable.  If  the  waste  water  does  not  enter 
the  sewer,  but  penetrates  the  soil,  it  produces 
dampness,  leading  to  discomfort  and  disease. 


Quantity  of  Water  available. 

The  average  rainfall  throughout  England  and 
Wales  is  generally  stated  at  32  in.  per  annum, 
giving  a total  fall  in  the  year  of  more  than 
27,000,000  million  gallons;  of  this,  the  quan- 
tity given  above,  as  required  for  a population 
of  54  millions,  is  less  than  2 per  cent.  The 
direct  collection  of  rain  by  each  household 
for  its  own  consumption  has  been  advo- 
cated, but  can  only  be  carried  out  in  country 
districts;  and  even  there  rain-water  could 
scarcely  be  classed  as  wholesome  or  palatable, 
as  is  shown  by  the  analyses  made  for  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners.  The  author 
thinks,  however,  that,  for  the  use  of  farming 
stock  and  agricultural  machinery,  rain-water 
might  and  should  be  collected,  and  has  there- 
fore made  no  allowance  for  these  purposes  in 
estimating  the  quantity  of  water  required  per 
annum  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  North- 
west  of  England  and  of  Wales  the  rainfall  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average,  and,  as  the 
strata  are  impermeable,  a large  proportion  of  it 
runs  ofE  into  the  rivers  and  lakes ; and  the 
greater  part  of  this  water  could  be  utilised, 
either  by  making  impounding  reservoirs,  or  by 
drawing  off  tho  water  from  the  existing  lakes. 

In  the  central  part  of  England,  where  the 
ground  is  of  less  elevation,  and  the  rainfall  not 
above  the  average,  there  is  a very  large  area 
covered  by  the  trias  or  New  Red  Sandstone 
formation.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners, 
referring  to  this,  say  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  vast  quantities  of  hitherto  un- 
utilised water  of  most  excellent  quality  are  to  be 
had,  at  moderate  expense,  from  this  very  exten- 
sive geological  formation.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Association  state,  in  their 
second  report,  that  “the  area  of  New  Red 
Sandstone  is  not  less  than  10,000  square  miles 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  an  average  rainfall 
of  30  in.,  of  which  never  less  than  10  in.  perco- 
lates into  the  ground,  which  would  give  an 
absorption  of  1,433,336,000  gallons  per  square 
mile  per  annum.”  This,  over  an  area  of  10,000 
square  miles,  would  give  1,433,360  million 
gallons,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  whole 
quantity  that  will  be  required  for  England  and 
Wales  when  the  population  has  doubled.  In 
their  third  report,  in  1877,  the  committee  state 
that  “there is  an  available  daily  supply  from 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Permian  of  England 
of  not  less  than  3,600  million  gallons  per  day, 
remarkably  free  from  organic  impurity.” 

Further  to  the  east  is  a band  of  oolitic  strata 
stretching  from  the  north-east  of  Yorkshire  to 
the  south  of  Dorsetshire.  The  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners  say,  with  reference  to  this  forma- 
tion, that  “the  oolites  contain  vast  volumes  of 
magnificent  water  stored  in  their  pores  and  fis- 
sures ; and  again,  “ that  the  oolites  absorb  im- 
mense quantities  of  rain-water,”  and  that  “it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  this  could  be  secured  for  domestic  supply 
in  its  pristine  condition  of  purity.” 

Further  east  again  are  the  greensands  and  the 
chalk,  which  contain  large  bodies  of  water.  In 
the  fourth  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
ozao*  Associati?n  ifc  is  stated  that  there  are 
-•b,u87  square  miles  of  permian,  trias,  oolite, 
Hastings  sand,  greensand,  and  chalk,  yielding 
subterranean  waters.  That  probably  four-fifths 


SANITARY  NARRATIVES. 


At  an  interview  which  a joint  depdti 
from  the  Lambeth  Yestry  and  the  Wandt 
Board  of  Works  had  with  the  Home  Sec 
last  week,  some  very  grave  statements;*! 
made  as  to  the  increasing  evils  which  are  b‘j 
from  the  constantly  recurring  floods  on  the -i 
side  of  the  Thames.  The  object  of  the  ditt 
tion  was  to  induce  the  Government  to  takd 
steps  in  the  matter,  and  ask  for  the  appoiij  i i 
of  a Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  i i 
inadequacy  of  the  sewers  to  carry  off  storm vfe 

Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  in  introducing  the  d< . 
tion,  stated  that  owing  to  the  defectives* 
struction  of  the  Main  Drainage  sewers  fi- 
districts  of  Lambeth  and  Wandsworth,  no:! 
dozens,  but  hundreds  of  houses  were  concr 
flooded  at  nearly  every  great  rainfall.  a1 

Amongst  the  speakers  was  Mr.  Mead  I 
Wandsworth,  who  said  the  whole  mat  !i 
greatly  affected  the  health  and  comforw 
large  number  of  the  artisan  and  labouring o>j 
besides  other  people,  that  they  had  resold 
do  what  was  possible  to  bring  the  matteru: 
the  notice  of  the  Government.  The  flol: 
which  they  complained  were  getting  lii 
every  year.  In  1877  there  were  three  flood  a 
rainfalls,  irrespective  of  the  floods  arising.-, 
the  overflow  of  the  Thames.  In  1878'fl 
were  in  the  Wandsworth  district  200  hi. 
flooded  ; in  January  1879,  450 ; in  Ha 
about  the  same  number;  and  a short  tilth 
440.  The  medical  officer’s  report  on  the  at'  I 
stated  that  in  the  parish  of  Battersea,  t.-r 
had  been  flooded  last  January  and  Feb]: 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  living  iu  the  hon  1 
flooded  were  more  or  less  affected  by  di;<j 
likely  to  result  from  sewage  flooding,  sgi 
typhoid  fever.  The  floods  also  impregnate, 
houses  with  deposits  of  sewage.  He  I 
that  the  Wandsworth  Board  had  taken  t 
from  the  Attorney- General  and  Mr.  E.  Gi 
who  recommended  them  to  apply  to  the  i 
Secretary,  and  they  hoped  an  inquiry  won 
granted  by  him. 

Several  other  members  of  the  deputation 
similar  instances  of  the  evil  effects  of  flex'1 
the  district,  and  in  answer  to  a question 
the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Meaden  said  thel 
had  a correspondence  with  the  Metrop  | 
Board  of  Works  on  the  subject,  but  coul 
obtain  any  relief.  Being  himself  a mem! 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  he  had  broughl 
matter  forward  many  times.  It  was  treat 
a matter  of  expense,  but  in  the  Wands: 
district  they  had  carried  out  local  drainage: 
expense  of  300,0001.,  and  that  had  been  si 
men  ted  by  about  200,0001.  more  from  thepij 
owners  and  the  public  rates. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  !j 
Secretary  said  they  asked  him  to  make  inq< 
and  to  prosecute.  He  had  the  power  to  i, 
inquiry,  and  to  prosecute,  if  he  thought  fil  • 
course,  such  a state  of  things  ought  not  to 
tinue,  and  in  some  way  or  other  it  ong 
be  remedied.  He  should  not  say  more  tha* 
at  present,  but  should  consider  the  questia 


Dundee  School  of  Art.— The  annual  ei 

tion  of  works  executed  by  the  students  a 
Dundee  School  of  Art  has  been  opened.; 
majority  of  the  exhibitors  are  day-class  p 
but  a few  drawings  have  been  contribut; 
the  pupils  of  the  evening  class. 
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:>PENING  OF  THE  BULL  POINT 
LIGHTHOUSE. 

I new  Lighthouse  which  has  been  erected 
1 Point,  Morthoe,  North  Devon,  was  pub- 
i^hted  for  the  first  time  on  the  last  day  of 
ind  the  lighthouse  opened.  The  money 
led  upon  the  building  by  the  Trinity 
t exceeds  7,0001.,  in  addition  to  the  light- 
ji  and  fog-signal.  Much  discussion  and 
bondence  took  place  previously  to  the  site 
fixed  upon,  as  to  whether  Morte  Stone  was 
bore  suitable  spot  for  the  lighthouse.  The 
r Board,  however,  finally  decided  that  a 
rase  upon  Bull  Point  would  not  only  be 
jstly,  but  would  be  more  elf ective  than  one 
jitorte  Stone.  The  contract  was  placed  in 
Imds  of  Mr.  It.  T.  Hookway,  builder  of 
rd,  and  he  has  completed  the  work  some 
efore  the  time  specified  in  the  contract, 
luilding  consists  of  a block  containing 
pgs  for  three  keepers  and  their  families,  a 
gnal-horn,  tower,  &c. ; [also  an  oil-store, 
id  store,  piggeries,  and  offices.  The  fog- 
I which  is  a very  powerful  one,  is  sounded 
prked  by  a pair  of  caloric  engines,  manu- 
(3d  by  Brown  & Co.,  of  New  York,  but 
up  and  fixed  by  the  fitters  from  the 
7 wharf.  The  lantern  and  light  were 
actured  by  Messrs.  Chance  Bros.,  of  Bir- 
am. The  light  is  of  the  first  magnitude, 
a six-wick  triple  flash-light.  The  tower 
Bull  Point  lighthouse  is  30  ft.  high,  and 
p of  the  lantern  is  about  20  ft.  above  the 
There  is  also  a low  light  which  shines 
;h  a window  of  the  same  tower  at  a lower 
and  throws  a red  line  of  light  along  the 
iter,  clear  of  the  Morte  Stone.  The  whole 
works  were  officially  inspected  by  Mr. 
Douglass,  engineer,  and  Mr.  T.  Matthews, 
mt  engineer.  Mr.  George  Francis  acted 
■k  of  the  works. 


TOWER  HIGH-LEVEL  BRIDGE  AND 
MR.  HENDERSON,  C.E. 

POPLAR  AND  GREENWICH  STEAM  FERRY 
PROJECT. 

ngst  the  witnesses  who  have  just  given 
ce  against  the  proposed  Tower  High- 
Bridge  is  Mr.  Henderson,  a shipowner, 
Iso  a member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
5ers.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence,  Mr. 
irson  incidentally  stated  that  he  was  about 
•oduce  a steam  ferry  from  Poplar  to  Green- 
and  that  the  Thames  Conservancy  had 
red  and  passed  his  plans.  He  said  that 
>rry  was  the  result  of  petitions  from  mer- 
i and  other  persons  interested  in  having 
cient  means  of  crossing  the  river  for  their 
ilar  traffic.  Land  had  been  procured  on 
ides  of  the  river  for  the  project,  and  the 
aches  to  this  would  not  have  any  gradient, 
served  that  if  the  Tower  Bridge  were  to 
i million,  the  interest  on  which  would  be 
)l.  per  annum,  he  believed  two  or  three 
nt  steam  ferries  could  be  built  and  rnain- 
I for  this.  He  produced  a model  of  his 
steamer,  and  also  a model  of  a new  patent 
iion  for  raising  a similar  steamer  to  the 
pf  a wharf,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and 
lrging  cargoes  of  vehicles,  and  which  is 
bed  more  especially  for  up-river  ferries, 
pited  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 


1THE  KING’S  CROSS  THEATRE. 

ongst  the  sales  at  the  Auction  Mart  which 
•taken  place  within  the  last  few  days,  the 
|s-cross  Theatre,  in  Liverpool-street,  nearly 
ite  to  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland 
ay  Stations,  has  been  offered  for  sale, 
der  of  the  mortgagees.  Mr.  Lumley,  the 
oneer,  in  submitting  the  property,  stated 
-he  theatre,  though  a small  one,  had  a com- 
and  handsome  interior,  and  would  aecom- 
te  an  audience  of  about  800  persons.  It 
d on  lease  for  an  unexpired  term  of  twenty- 
years,  at  a ground-rent  of  9 gufne-as  per 
rn,  and  the  auctioneer  stated  that,  indepen- 
y of  the  rental  derived  from  it  for  theatrical 
ises,  a sum  averaging  upwards  of  50 ?.  per 
m had  been  realised  on  the  property  during 
ast  few  years  by  letting  it  for  Sunday  ser- 
• It  was  described  as  a fully  licensed 
•re  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  sum  of 
was  the  first  offer  made,  which  was  in- 
ed  to  7501.,  and  there  being  no  further 
nee,  the  auctioneer  said  it  could  not  be  sold . 


for  that  sum,  and  must  be  withdrawn,  as  a pur- 
chaser was  ready  to  give  1,000?.  for  it  by 
private  contract,  which  was  considered  below 
its  value. 


A COLOSSAL  STEAM  LAUNDRY. 

A steam  laundry  of  unusually  large  dimen- 
sions is  at  present  in  course  of  erection  for 
Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond,  on  a plot  of  ground  on 
the  Battersea  Park  Estate,  a short  distance  on 
the  south  side  of  Battersea  Park,  and  bounded 
on  the  sonth  side  by  Battersea  Park-road.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  cover  an  area  of  more 
than  an  acre  in  extent.  The  principal  frontage 
of  the  building  faces  the  east,  and  is  170  ft.  in 
length.  The  central  portion  of  the  elevation  is 
45  ft.  in  height,  and  consists  of  three  floors, 
with  a spacious  arched  entrance  to  a largo  court- 
yard. This  entrance  is  10  ft.  in  width,  and 
15  ft.  in  height.  What  may  be  termed  the 
wings  on  each  side  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
elevation  have  two  floor's,  the  whole  presenting 
an  imposing  frontage.  Other  blocks,  each  con- 
taining one  lofty  floor,  are  erected  on  the  north, 
south,  and  west  sides  respectively,  being  carried 
to  a depth  westward,  extending  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  site,  the  remaining  space  on  the 
extreme  west  side  being  set  apart  as  a drying- 
ground,  with  a separate  block  at  the  south-west 
corner  containing  the  stables.  In  close  proxi- 
mity to  this  block  stands  the  engine  and  boiler 
house,  having  a chimney-shaft  70  ft.  in  height, 
7 ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  4 ft.  at  the 
top.  This  portion  of  the  building  will  be  fitted 
with  engines  and  boilers  of  sufficient  power  to 
drive  all  the  machinery  required  in  the  various 
processes  of  the  laundry.  A bonndary-wall, 
7 ft.  in  height,  encloses  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  The  materials  of  the  building  are 
yellow  brick,  with  stone  window-sills,  and 
Beart’s  white  moulded  brick  for  string  courses, 
window-jambs,  arches,  and  cornices. 

The  main  block  on  the  east  side  will  contain, 
in  the  centre,  the  manager’s  residence,  with 
clerks’  and  other  offices,  whilst  another  portion 
of  the  block  will  contain  a spacious  mess-room 
for  the  employees,  together  with  a bath-room 
and  other  domestic  conveniences.  The  blocks 
forming  the  laundry  proper  are  those  on  the 
north,  south,  and  west  sides,  and  contain  on  the 
south  side  a sorting-room  for  the  reception  of 
articles  as  they  are  brought  in  by  the  vans. 
This  apartment  is  63  ft.  in  length  by  18  ft.  in 
width.  Immediately  adjoining  it  is  the  washing- 
rootn,  50  ft.  square,  with  large  open  louvres  in 
the  ceiling  for  ventilation  and  the  escape  of 
steam.  Adjacent  to  this  is  the  drying-room,  70  ft. 
by  30  ft.  The  folding-room  and  the  mangling- 
room  are  in  the  west  block,  their  dimensions 
being  respectively  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  52  ft.  by 
30  ft.  The  ironing- room  and  the  packing-room 
are  in  the  north  block.  The  dimensions  of  the 
former  are  55  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  of  the  latter. 
40  ft.  by  25  ft.  As  regards  the  drying-room,  it 
should  be  stated  that  in  the  construction  of  the 
building  a plan  has  been  carried  out  by  which  a 
flue-pipe,  70  ft.  in  length,  is  carried  from  the 
boiler,  horizontally,  immediately  along  the  floor 
of  the  drying-room,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
utilised  in  the  drying  process. 

The  buildings  and  works  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Kemp,  architectural  engineer.  The  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Priddle,  of  Hounslow;  and  the 
building  is  being  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Warburton,  as  clerk  of  works, 
who  also  acted  in  a similar  capacity  during  the 
erection  of  the  Gaiety  Restaurant.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  and  machinery  is 
about  12,000?. 


Coffee  Taverns.  — The  Anchor  Coffee 
Tavern,  the  first  establishment  connected 
with  the  Kilburn  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  has 
been  formally  opened  by  the  Hon.  W.  Cowper- 
Temple.  It  is  situated  in  the  High-road,  at  the 
junction  of  Cambridge-road  and  Canterbury- 
road.  Mr.  Joseph  Peters  (chairman  of  the 
company),  in  introducing  Mr.  Cowper-Temple, 
said, — Had  the  people  seen  the  premises  a few 
weeks  before,  they  would  agree  with  him  in  the 
statement  that  a wonderful  deal  of  work  had 
been  got  through  in  a short  time.  He  felt  that 
their  thanks  were  due  to  their  efficient  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Heffer;  to  their  energetic  contractor, 
Mr.  Dainton ; and  to  the  others  who  had  helped 
to  bring  about  this  result.  Mr.  Cowper-Temple 
made  an  agreeable  address,  and  a considerable 
amount  of  ibusiness  is  now  being  done  on  the 
premises. 


NEW  PAROCHIAL  INFIRMARY  FOR 
MARYLEBONE. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  infirmary  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone  was  laid  on 
Monday  by  Mr.  Edmund  Boulnois,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The  site  is 
just  off  Ladbroke-grove-road,  Notting-hill,  and 
is  a parallelogram  in  shape,  with  its  longest 
sides  having  frontages  to  Rackham-street  and 
Treverton-street.  The  building  is  being  erected 
by  the  Guardians,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  will  contain  accommodation  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  760  of  the  sick  poor  of 
the  parish.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Saxon 
Snell  & Son.  A contract  has  been  entered 
into  with  Messrs.  Wall  Brog.  for  the  erection  of 
the  building,  with  all  its  fittings  and  engineering 
works,  for  109,000?.,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  total  cost,  including  the  price  paid  for  the 
land  and  the  furniture  and  fittings,  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  about  160?.  per  bed. 


THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS  ACT. 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  clerk  read  the 
following  report  of  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee: — 

“ Your  committee,  under  the  authority  of  the  general 
reference  by  the  Board  of  the  4th  October  last,  with  regard 
to  the  Whitechapel  and  Litnebouso  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Improvement  Scheme,  have  had  under  consideration  a 
letter,  dated  the  26th  May,  1879,  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Donation  Fund,  submitting  an  offer  for  the  por- 
tion of  land  which  has  been  cleared  within  that  area,  and 
also  for  the  sites  comprised  in  the  following  schemes, 
namely,  Bedfordbury,  Great  Wild-street,  Pear-tree-court, 
Whitecross-street,  and  Old  Pye-street.  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  offer  are  as  follow  : — 

That  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  portion  of  the  White- 
chapel and  Limehouse  site  be  10,000?.  ; that  the  remaining 
Bites  be  taken  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  cleared,  at  a 
price,  based  upon  threepence  per  superficial  foot,  as  rent 
at  twenty  years’  purchase  ; that  each  site  bo  paid  for  one 
year  after  it  is  cleared  and  in  the  hands  of  tne  trustees. 
The  letter  further  stipulates  that  the  offer  shall  be  subject 
to  the  terms  of  a contract  to  be  agreed  upon,  And  con- 
cludes with  the  statement  that  the  purchase  will  involve  an 
outlay  on  the  part  of  tho  trustees  of  about  120,000?.  for 
land,  and  500,000?.  for  buildings. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  their  views  upon  this  offer, 
your  committee  think  it  well  to  refer  to  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  portion  of  land  com- 
prised in  the  Whitechapel  aud  Limehouse  scheme.  This, 
as  the  Board  are  aware,  was  cleared  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  and  was,  after  the  form  of  tender  and  conditions  had 
been  approved  by  tho  Home  Secretary,  freely  advertised 
to  be  let  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Act.  No 
offers,  however,  were  received  for  the  land,  and  it  being 
understood  that  some  of  the  conditions  of  letting  were 
considered  objectionable,  your  committee  subsequently 
instructed  your  solicitor  to  communicate  with  the  counsel 
of  the  Home  Department,  and  also  with  the  officers  of  tho 
companies  who  require  land  of  this  description,  with  a 
view  to  an  alteration  of  tho  conditions,  and  in  the  result 
certain  modifications  were  agreed  to  by  tho  Board,  and 
afterwards  approved  by  the  Homo  Secretary.  Further 
advertisements  were  then  issued,  inviting  tenders  upon 
the  modified  conditions  of  letting,  but  still  no  offers  were 
received,  and  ultimately  your  committee  came  to  the  deter- 
mination to  submit  the  land  to  public  auction.  It  was 
accordingly  offered  at  the  Auction  Mart  on  the  12th 
inst.,  but  on  that  occasion  not  a single  bid  was  made  for  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  became  the  duty  of  your 
committee  to  carefully  review  the  position  of  the  matter, 
and,  the  offer  of  tho  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation 
Fund  having  in  the  meantime  been  received,  they  instructed 
the  Architect  of  tho  Board  to  make  a report  to  them 
thereon.  The  Architect  accordingly  prepared  and  pre- 
sented a report,  which  your  committee  submit  herewith, 
and  a print  of  which  has  already  been  furnished  to  each 
member  of  the  Board.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
loss  to  the  Board,  if  the  offer  of  the  trustees  be  accepted, 
is  estimated  at  tho  large  amount  of  613,461?.,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  a reduction  by  about  81,400?.,  the  value  of  the 
recoupment  area  not  set  apart  for  Artisans’  Dwellings, 
which  the  Board  will  retain.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
Architect  estimates  the  value  of  the  sites,  assuming  that 
the  whole  of  them  were  dealt  with  by  the  trustees,  at  an 
average  price  of  4d.  per  superficial  foot  computed  at 
twenty-two  years’  purchase,  and  states  that,  at  this  rate, 
the  loss  to  the  Board  would  be  609,090?.  upon  the  six  areas. 
It  further  appears  from  the  report  of  the  architect  that  if 
the  Board  were  in  a position  to  obtain  the  commercial  value 
of  the  various  sites,  the  loss  would  be  reduced  to  the  sum 
of  238,072?. 

Upon  receiving  this  report,  it  seemed  to  your  committee 
that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  place  the  architect  iu 
negotiation  with  the  advisers  of  the  trustees,  with  a view 
of  ascertaining  whethor  they  would  be  willing  to  incre&se 
their  offer  to  the  estimate  above  mentioned,  namely, 
twenty-two  years’  purchase  upon  a rental  of  4d.  per  super- 
ficial foot,  and  this  was  accordingly  done. 

A letter  was  subsequently  received  from  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  chairman  of  the  trust,  which  your  committee 
also  submit,  explaining  the  position  of  the  trustees  in  the 
matter,  and  the  reasons  which  had  influenced  them  in 
applying  for  the  land,  and  intimating  that  if  objection 
were  taken  to  the  terms  offered  as  being  unduly  favourable 
to  the  purchasers,  they  would  retire]  without  regret  from 
an  undertaking  on  which  they  had  entered  solely  from 
considerations  of  public  utility. 

I Under  these  circumstances,  and  after  a careful  considera- 
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tion  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  above  set  forth,  it  appears  to 
your  committee  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Board 
should  finally  decide  as  to  the  terras  upon  whieh  this  land 
shall  be  disposed  of.  They  greatly  regret  that  the  endea- 
vours which  have  been  made  to  obtain  what  seems  to  them 
a moderate  estimate  of  its  value  should  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  that  so  serious  a financial  loss  should  be  eutailed 
upon  tiie  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  present  offer  deals  with  several 
areas,  and  that  any  further  delay  would,  judging  from  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  Whitechapel  Jand  has 
been  vacant,  in  all  probability  involve  a still  greater  loss. 

It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  as  each  site  is  cleared 
similar  difficulties  would  be  experienced  iu  the  disposal  of 
it  and  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
only  course  which  the  Board  can  be  advised  to  take  is  to 
accept  the  offer  which  they  now  present.  Your  committee 
accordingly  recommend : — 

That  the  offer  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Donation  Fund,  dated  the  26th  of  May,  1679, 
be  accepted  on  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  in  such 
letter.” 

Mr.  E.  Dresser-Rogers,  in  proposing  the 
reception  and  adoption  of  the  report,  observed 
that  immediately  after  the  passing  of  Mr.  Cross’s 
Act,  something  like  thirty  or  thirty-one  schemes 
were  proposed  to  the  Board.  The  Board  most 
honestly  and  most  earnestly  endeavoured  in 
every  possible  way  to  carry  out  the  Act. 
Having  acquired  the  sites  of  the  unhealthy  areas 
in  question,  the  Board  obtained  from  two  or 
three  sources  offers  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
which  were  not  accepted,  and  after  taking  other 
means  to  obtain  better  offers,  found  itself  at  a 
dead-lock  on  the  subject.  The  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Donation  Fund  had  now  made  an  offer 
for  the  purchase  of  some  of  this  land,  but  on  the 
first  blush  of  the  matter  that  offer  seemed  so 
low  that  most  members  were  disposed  to  think 
that  the  Board  could  not  possibly  accept  it. 
But  when  they  came  to  look  into  the  question 
fully,  the  majority  of  the  Works  Committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Board  would 
do  well  to  accept  the  offer.  The  Legislature 
having  referred  this  Act  to  the  Board  to  carry 
out,  it  had  placed  the  Board  in  the  position  of 
not  being  able  to  refuse  this  offer  so  long  as  they 
had  no  better  offer  before  them,  and  although 
the  loss  to  the  ratepayers  would  be  enormous  in 
consequence,  he  thought  the  Board  would  see 
that  it  had  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the 
course  suggested  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fowler  much  regretted  that  he  could  not 
approve  of  the  decision  of  the  committee.  The 
aggregate  cost  to  the  Board  of  the  schemes  now 
before  them  had  worked  out,  so  the  Architect 
had  advised  them, including  all  interests,  at  about 
80,000Z.  per  acre,  and  the  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee was  that  they  should  accept  this  offer 
of  the  Peabody  trustees  of  3d.  per  foot,  or 
lO.OOOZ.  per  acre.  In  other  words,  for  every 
acre  of  land  dealt  with  under  this  Act,  the 
Board  was  called  upon  to  sacrifice  on  behalf  of 
the  ratepayers  no  less  than  70,000Z.  This  was 
a state  of  things  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  which 
he  thought  the  Board  should  not  readily  submit. 
The  Board  had  had  before  them  some  thirty-one 
schemes  under  the  Act,  and  of  these  thirteen 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  Home  Secretary. 
Of  the  thirteen  they  were  now  dealing  with  six, 
but  taking  the  other  seven,  the  Architect  had 
estimated  that  disposing  of  the  land  at  this  price 
of  3d.  per  foot  the  loss  would  be  511-,000Z.  Then 
there  was  the  remainder  of  the  thirty-one 
schemes,  and  if  the  whole  of  these  were  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  the  loss  to  the  rate- 
payers would  be  between  two  and  three  millions 
sterling.  He  contended  that  under  the  Act  the 
Board  was  not  called  upon  to  make  such  a woeful 
sacrifice  of  the  funds  of  the  ratepayers.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  a certain  portion  of  these 
sites  might  be  used  for  shops,  the  ground-floors, 
for  instance,  and  the  upper  stories  as  dwellings. 
By  the  carrying  out  of  such  an  idea  as  this  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the 
ratepayers  would  be  considerably  lessened. 
However,  before  committing  itself  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal  of  the  committee,  he  thought 
the  Board  should  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  with  this  view  he  proposed  the  following 
amendment : — 

“That  the  offer  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation 
Fund  be  not  accepted,  and  that  the  Board  do  lay  before 
the  Home  Secretary  a statement  of  the  cost  of  acquirin'; 
the  properties  for  the  six  improvement  schemes  and  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board  in  endeavouring  to  dispose  of 
the  land,  and  do  point  out  to  the  Home  Secretary  the 
necessity  for  some  amendment  of  the  law  so  that  the  object 
of  the  Act  may  be  obtained  without  entailing  such  a ruinous 
loss  on  the  ratepayers.” 

Mr.  C.  Legg  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
after  a long  debate,  the  Board  divided,  when 
there  appeared,  — for  the  amendment,  10  ; 
against,  24.  The  amendment  was,  therefore, 
lost,  and  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  on  being  put,  was  declared  carried. 


DISPARITY  IN  TENDERS  FOR  PAINTING 
AND  DECORATION. 

Sir, — The  constant  and  often  excessive  dis- 
parity that  occurs  in  tenders  for  painting  and 
decorative  work,  and  the  comments  thereon 
that  are  found  in  print,  prompt  me  to  address  a 
few  words  to  you  upon  this  very  important 
subject. 

The  public,  when  reading  of  such  cases  in 
your  weekly  list  of  tenders,  are  prone  to  remark, 

“ If  the  lowest  competitor  can  execute  the  work 
for  that  sum,  what  an  inordinate  profit  must 
those  competitors  require  who  perhaps  ask 
double  the  amount.” 

Now,  the  causes  that  create  these  disparities 
are  chiefly  as  follow : — 

1.  The  absence  of  surveyor’s  quantities,  or 
the  measurement  in  detail  of  the  several  sur- 
faces to  be  dealt  with. 

2.  The  wide  difference  in  the  estimating  capa- 
city of  the  firms  competing. 

3.  The  also  wide  difference  in  the  ability  of 
the  heads  of  firms,  also  of  the  capacities  of  their 
staff,  quality  of  workmen,  &c. 

4.  The  occasionally  very  open  character  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  specifications. 

To  consider  these  points  seriatim. 

1.  The  absence  of  surveyors’  quantities  is  in- 
variably found  to  exist  where  these  disparities 
occur,  which  proves  that  surveyors’  quantities 
are  the  greatest  requisite  to  ensure  sound  and 
dependable  tendering,  and  the  greatest  preven- 
tive against  unreasonable  aud  sensational  esti- 
mates. 

2.  The  wide  difference  in  the  estimating  capa- 
city of  firms. 

In  cases  where  “ quantities  are  not  supplied,” 
the  tradesman  has  three  courses  open  to  him: — 

A.  Either  by  his  estimating  clerk  or  himself 
measuring  the  work  and  pricing  it. 

B.  If  not  qualified  himself  to  measure  work, 
and  not  possessing  an  estimatingjclerk,  to  employ 
a surveyor  to  do  it  for  him. 

C.  If  not  adopting  either  of  the  foregoing 
courses,  to  walk  over  the  building  and  form  an 
opinion  by  making  a guess.  Now,  unfortunately, 
it  is  the  fact  that  firms  possessing  good  mea- 
suring and  pricing  ability  as  estimators,  are 
constantly  pitted  against  other  firms  of  lesser 
calibre,  who  have  no  such  qualifications,  and,  as 
the  object  of  each  competitor  is  naturally  to 
get  the  job,  the  result  is  that  the  guesser  is 
usually  far  below  rather  than  above  the  mark. 

3.  The  wide  difference  in  the  ability  of  the 
heads  of  firms,  the  capacities  of  their  staff,  and 
quality  of  the  workmen. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  a man  may 
spend  both  time  and  money  to  educate  himself 
to  the  standard  of  what  a master  decorator 
really  ought  to  be;  he  may  become  an  orna- 
mentist  of  a high  order  as  regards  form,  a 
grammatist  in  colour,  a scientist  in  the  use  and 
nature  of  pigments,  a man  of  taste  and  dis- 
crimination from  experience ; he  may  accumulate 
and  educate  a highly-qualified  staff  around  him, 
employ  the  best  quality  of  labour,  and  execute 
thoroughly  good  work  at  a most  reasonable  coBt ; 
and  yet  constantly  be  placed  in  competition 
with  another  calling  himself  a decorator,  who 
possesses  neither  knowledge  nor  staff  nor  high- 
class  labour,  and  whose  powers  of  production  as 
regards  really  good  work  are  positively  nil. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  the  man  firstly  de- 
scribed does  not  refuse  to  compete  with  his 
inferior  in  business  production  ? But  the  answer 
is,  that  competitors  seldom  know  against  whom 
they  are  competing,  and  consequently  often 
waste  time  and  money  in  preparing  estimates ; 
whereas,  had  they  known  against  whom  they 
were  in  competition,  they  would  have  saved 
time  and  trouble  by  a refusal. 

4.  The  very  open  and  indefinite  character  of 
the  specifications  for  decorative  work. 

This,  I may  observe,  is  not  necessarily  the 
fault  of  the  architect,  inasmuch  as  the  client 
might  not  have  sufficiently  decided  views  of 
what  he  required,  or  the  architect  might  like  to 
a certain  extent  to  leave  it  open  to  the  skill  of 
the  decorator  to  see  what  his  taste  could  pro- 
duce, or  many  other  reasons;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  these  open  descriptions  in  specifications 
cause  many  of  the  disparities  we  find  in  com- 
petitive estimates. 

I will  give  two  examples  of  indefinite  descrip- 
tion which  will  do  for  many. 

It  has  often  been  my  experience  to  be  called 
upon  to  price  the  decoration  of  a cornice  from 
the  wording,  “ and  to  pick  out  the  enrichments 
and  mouldings  in  colours  and  gold”;  thus,  in 
>this  instance,  one  might  say,  “ I consider  two 


enrichments  gilded  will  be  plenty,”  while,  on 
other  hand,  the  other  might  not  consider  fi  rjj 
sufficient. 

Again,  the  words  “to.  suitably  decorate -vdul 
lines  and  stencil  decoration,  in  colours  and  golr  i 
are  often  met  with,  with  reference  either  toe  i 
ings  or  panels  of  woodwork,  &c.  For  this  ol 
competitor  might  consider  an  outlay  of  5Z.  y ’ 
intended,  and  another  might  equally  rightly  s i f 
pose  10Z.  would  barely  suffice. 

From  a careful  consideration  of  the  forego?- 
facts,  I would  suggest,  as  a preventive 1 
disparity  in  tendering,  and  in  the  intereBtsiff- 
sound  tendering  and  encouragement  of  gif.' 
work  at  a possible  price  : — 

1.  That  quantities  Bhould  invariably  be  r 
plied  as  a basis  for  calculation  wherever  pi  ■ 
sible. 

2.  That  firms  be  invited  to  compete  who  i1, 
of  the  same  comparative  standing  as  regards  # 
production  of  work  and  the  character  of  lab  • 
employed. 

3.  That  where  quantities  are  not  supplied  feW 
the  specification  be  most  scrupulously  defin 
as,  for  example,  in  the  quoted  instance  of 
cornice  ; although  each  member  could  I 
separately  be  described,  still  the  given  numi’j 
of  members  gilded  and  those  cut  in  in  col 
could  be  quoted,  so  that  an  estimator  may 
guided  as  to  how  many  he  may  take  for  in  p- 
or  colour  as  regards  fixing  cost,  leaving  tb- 
relative  and  separate  treatment  to  be  individu  > 
settled  afterwards. 

I trust  these  few  remarks  will  lead  arcbifcd*i 
surveyors,  and  the  trade  to  give  the  Bubn 
their  serious  consideration,  for  the  advantr 
not  only  of  themselves,  but  also  of  the  publiir- 
One  who  is  not  afraid  of  Fai  - 
Competition. 


MR.  G.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK  AN. 
VANDALISTIC,  “RESTORATIONS.”  T. 

Sir, — The  Right  Hon.  the  Judge- Ad  voc": 
General  seems  to  have  spoken  with  character!  ji 
bluntness  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  i 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  (reported  in 
week’s  Builder)  as  to  what  he  deems  ia 
inconsistency  of  certain  members  of  the  R 
Institute  of  British  Architects  in  pormitting.ii 
committing  acts  of  Vandalistic  “ restoratirn 
Mr.  Cavendish-Bentinck  is  himself  an  “ Honoi  I 
Associate  ” of  the  Institute,  and  no  doubt  1 
spoke  with  a due  sense  of  his  own  sins  of  ct 
mission,  if  credence  may  be  given  to  an  art  < 
in  the  Dorset  County  Express  of  the  1st  ic>. 
which  journal,  after  stating  that  the  right  11  . 
gentleman  is  the  owner  of  Branksea  Isli 
says : — 

“ Branksea  Castle  is  also  owned  by  Mr.  Benlinck.il 
he  does  uot  reside  in  it ; his  reverence  for  the  ancient 
or,  at  least,  the  ancient  part  thereof,  fell  to  zero  wbe 
pulled  it  down,  and  all  that  is  now  left  of  what  was  . 
Branksea  Castle  is  an  empty,  desolate  building,  where  o: 
bats,  aud  mosquitoes  cun  pursue  their  llighl  in  pc 
Various  ornaments  of  value  which  once  adorned  the  a 
arc  now  removed.  The  bare  walls  of  the  bauque  : 
saloon,  where  costly  tapestries  formerly  hung,  lead  oi .. 
picture  what  that  noble  room  once  was,  whilst  the  op 
and  vacant  space  where  one  of  fcho  most  beautiful  P'.ec  . 
modern  stained  glass  ever  executed  served  as  a wjru 
makes  every  one  who  is  ‘shown  round1  wonder  no-' 
lovely  a piece  of  art  could  have  been  sold  lor  a I radio  , 
its  value  to  a Weymouth  solicitor  ^y  a gentleman  Yu 
means  as  large  as  its  former  owners.” 

Possibly  Mr.  Bentinck  may  have  a good  ans 
to  what  is  implied  by  the  foregoing  paragrap. 

DEhTJ 


INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS  AND  THF 
DEATH-RATE. 

Sir, — In  your  last  week’s  impression  I fin 
paragraph  under  the  above  heading,  iu  whic. 
is  stated,  with  reference  to  the  Newcastle  -• 
proved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  > 
during  the  eight  years  their  block  of  dwells 
has  been  open,  the  average  death-rate  in  t 
has  not  exceeded  12  per  1,000;  whilst  dun, 
the  same  period  the  average  death-rate  o 
town  generally  has  varied  from  29  to  2-.  . 
1,000;  that  of  the  neighbouring  district  ii 
Pandon  being  even  much  higher.  Now,  u s 
a statement  be  correct,  and  I have  little  ao 
that  it  is,  I think  yon  would  confer  a gi 
benefit  on  the  public  at  large,  if  y°u  “ 
known  wbat  are  the  plans  and  mode  of  arran;, 
ment  of  the  dwellings  which  have  pro  . 
such  favourable  results  ; for  I fear  that  in  1 
of  the  so-called  Industrial  Dwellings  that  a 
been  recently  erected  in  London,  the  mor  - . 

is  nothing  like  so  low  as  it  should  be. 
several  years  to  come  vast  sums  ox  mo  y • 
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■pe  expended  in  the  erection  of  Artisans’ 
iimrers’  Dwellings,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
lice  that  the  best  plans  procurable  should 
d id.  Our  Home  Secretary  is  fully  aware 
gnuirements  of  a healthy  home  ; for  at 
o'og  of  the  Parkes  Museum  a few  days 
very  justly  observed  that  the  causes 
n,  diseases  were  preventible,  and  that 
tis  wanted  was  to  restore  the  actual 
bfjb  of  every  citizen, — pure  light,  pure  air, 
1)  water.  He  also  remarked  that  there 
uliisands  of  people  who  live  in  crowded 
|ich  as  few  of  his  hearers  would  venture 
i),  and  that  if  obliged  to  live  in  them 
(k  they  would  hardly  come  out  alive, 
■le  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Dross  has  to  decide  upon  the  class  of 
,t  shall  be  provided  for  the  masses,  and 
I am  in  hopes  that,  with  the  able 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
soon  see  blocks  of  dwellings  erected 
best  and  most  approved  plans,  and 
irill  not  only  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
to;  classes,  but  be  a credit  to  all  concerned. 

Matthew  Allen. 


I observe  that  several  well-known  architects 
were  among  the  competitors,  and  others  repre- 
sent the  best  buildings  undoubtedly  on  some  of 
the  largest  landed  estates  in  the  country. 
Clearly,  then,  there  is  something  wrong  some- 
where. Bowled  Out. 


tfOF  FARM  BUILDINGS  AT  THE 
v AGRICULTURAL  SHOW, 
jferred  last  week,  in  our  notice  of  the 
ral  Show  at  Kilburn,  to  the  fact  that 
ig  was  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of 
farm  buildings. 

is  I.  (Buildings  for  Arable  Farms  above 
b)  a prize  of  501.  was  offered.  Twenty- 
of  plans  were  submitted.  Four  sets 
iected  as  “ worthy  of  commendation,” 
le  submitted  by  Mr.  Richard  Waite,  of 

■ Derby  (motto  “ Colonicus  ”)  ; Mr.  A. 

■ Clarke,  of  Simdorne,  Shrewsbury 
Mice  with  Economy  ”)  ; Messrs.  W.  J.  & 

pscrop,  of  Stockton-on-Tees  (“Utility” 
Mr.  J.  E.  Watson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  New- 
-Tyne  (“  Experientia”). 
ss  II.  (Buildings  for  Arable  Farms  not 
300  acres),  a prize  of  the  same  value 
ed.  Twenty  sets  of  designs  were  sub- 
Two  sets  were  selected  as  “ worthy  of 
ation,”  viz.,  those  submitted  by  Messrs, 
ladle,  of  Gloucester  (“  The  eye  of  the 
s necessary  to  the  due  economy  of 
I)  ; and  Mr.  F.  E.  Walker,  of  Scole, 
“Per  Mare  per  Terrain.”) 
us  III.  (Buildings  for  Dairy  Farms  above 
b),  a prize  of  50J.  was  also  offered  for 
set  of  plans.  Fourteen  sets  were  sub- 
Ithat  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Keates,  of  Hanley, 
hire  (“Cheddar”),  being  seleoted  as 
of  high  commendation.” 
ss  IV.  (Buildings  for  Dairy  Farms  not 
g 100  acres),  a prize  of  the  same  value 
hred.  Ten  sets  of  designs  were  sub- 
ill  but  none  of  them  were  selected  as 
>f  commendation. 

st  which  has  been  issued  of  the  authors’ 
md  mottoes  of  the  sixty-eight  sets  of 
submitted  notifies  which  of  the  plans 
3n  selected  as  “ worthy  of  commenda- 
r “worthy  of  high  commendation,”  but 
- inform  us  which  of  the  designs  selected 
imeudation  have  carried  off  the  50 1. 

Can  it  be  that  no  prizes  are  to  be 
i? 


SALEM  CHAPEL,  DEAN  STREET,  SOHO. 

Sir, — Observing  that  one  of  the  few  now 
remaining  old  London  chapels,  namely,  the 
above,  was  advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction  a 
few  days  ago,  I was  induced  to  revisit  the  build- 
ing, previously  to  its  possible  “ conversion  into 
manufacturing  or  other  trade  premises,”  as  sug- 
gested by  the  printed  particulars.  There  is 
nothing  much  that  is  architecturally  interesting 
about  the  place,  but  it  is  of  large  area,  well 
proportioned,  and  with  ample  and  conveniently- 
planned  accessories.  The  principal  entrance 
(from  Meard’s-court)  was  closed,  but  there  was 
another  available  entrance  at  the  back,  leading 
through  a small  lobby  direct  into  the  larger 
vestry.  In  this  were  one  or  two  remains  of  the 
old  furniture,  but  the  sacred  look  had  altogether 
vanished,  inasmuch  as,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, this  vestry,  and  the  smaller  one  adjoining, 
presented  the  appearance  of  ordinary  dwelling- 
rooms,  kitchen,  &c.,  being  filled  with  the  usual 
domestic  appurtenances.  But  this  was  only  a 
mild  preparation  for  the  surprise  created  when 
the  attendant  who  showed  the  place,  and  who 
said  she  had  known  it,  on  and  off,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  threw  open  the  door  communicat- 
ing with  the  chapel  itself.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that,  intermixed  with  pews,  galleries, 
pulpit,  hymn-books,  &c.,  was  a labyrinth  of 
clothes-lines,  stretched  across  in  all  directions 
from  the  different  vantage-points,  and  liberally 
besprinkled  (as  I may  say)  with  the  usual  re- 
sults of  the  washing-tub  hanging  up  to  dry,  and 
peopling  the  place,  as  it  were,  with  ghostly 
forms.  Laundry  versus  chapel  “ Oh,  it  comes 
handy  for  that,”  was  the  ready  answer  to  an 
expostulation.  “ To  what  base  uses  may  we 
come  at  last.”  J.  D.  W. 


police  are  of  opinion  that  nearly  every  man  and 
boy  who  escaped  the  explosion  were  alike  pro- 
vided with  their  implements  of  destruction. 

As  recently  as  a fortnight  since,  one  John 
Maclean,  working  at  the  same  mine,  was  tried 
before  the  sheriff  at  Hamilton  for  unlocking  his 
safety-lamp  while  at  work  in  order  to  light  his 
pipe,  and  this  was  in  the  same  shaft  where 
the  explosion  and  loss  of  life  occurred  in  1877. 
The  reckless  fool  was  called  on  to  pay  the  full 
penalty  or  have  three  months’  imprisonment. 

The  writer  of  this  well  remembers,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a conference  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  remarking  that  he  left  his 
lamp  in  the  hands  of  mechanicians  to  invent  a 
fastening  that  none  but  a master-key  could  open. 
Surely  it  is  possible  to  devise  a lock  and  key 
that  would  prevent  the  miners  tampering  with 
their  Davys.  At  present,  in  the  hands  of  reck- 
less men,  it  is  a misnomer  to  call  it  a safety- 
lamp.  On  the  other  hand,  legislative  measures 
should  make  it  a penal  offence  to  carry  lucifer 
matches  into  a pit. 


BUILDING  ACT  PROVISIONS. 

PARGETING  FLUES. 

Sir., — With  reference  to  the  case,  Jennings  v. 
Duncan,  under  the  above  heading,  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  would  some  correspondent  explain  how 
it  is,  if  the  appellant’s  contention  that  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  every  flue  towards  the  room 
must  be  pargeted,  or  rendered,  as  well  as  the 
interior,  that  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  the 
ceiling  and  floor  is  not  customarily  so  treated  ? 

W.  G. 

If  it  is  not  customarily  so  treated  it 
should  be ; also  where  the  wooden  strings  of 
stairs  are  placed  against  the  outside  of  a flue, 
as  is  constantly  the  case ; and  even  more 
especially  in  the  roof  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
topmost  floor  and  the  slates  or  other  covering. 
The  disregard  of  this  provision  would  be  full  of 
evil. 


BRICKS  IN  SINGAPORE. 

Bricks  are  much  wanted  just  now,  and  their 
high  price  seriously  retards  building  operations. 
According  to  the  Singapore  Auction  Gazette,  the 
price  of  small  native  hand-made  at  present  is 
about  $15  per  laxa,  while  they  have  been  known 
as  low  as  $10,  and  a fair  average  price  is  $28  to 
$30.  Bricks  such  as  those  used  in  tho  new 
Town-hall  cost  $85  per  laxa,  and  contractors  are 
now  asking  as  high  as  $92.  Both  Government 
and  native  bricks  are  made  by  hand,  which 
somewhat  accounts  for  the  miserable  articles 
produced,  especially  tho  latter.  They  neither 
stand  sun  nor  rain,  nor  last  any  time,  as  may  be 
seen  on  tho  5-foot  way  on  Collyer  Quay  or  Com- 
mercial-square. The  whole  machinery  for 
brickmaking  by  steam  could  be  set  up  at  an 
expense  of  $2  to  $3,000,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
that  no  enterprising  person  has  attempted  a 
manufacture  of  this  kind  ere  this.  The  day  on 
tho  Balestier  plain  is  of  the  best  description  for 
brick-making,  and  is  close  to  the  Kallang  river, 
so  that  they  might  be  conveyed  away  at  a small 
cost ; besides,  bricks  made  by  steam-power  are 
acknowledged  to  be  better  in  every  way  than 
hand-made,  and  can  be  produced  at  a much  less 
cost.  There  are  in  the  market  some  old  works 
on  the  Balestier  plain,  where  the  very  best  clay 
is  to  bo  found,  and  where  no  expense  in  making 
foundations  would  be  required.  We  would  re- 
commend any  one  who  has  an  idea  of  starting 
such  an  enterprise  as  we  have  suggested  to 
inspect  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  we 
allude. 


PLANS  AT  THE  KILBURN  SHOW. 
-The  remarks  made  by  a correspondent 
| Guilder  for  August  3rd,  1872,  when  the 
Agricultural  Society  obtained  fifty-two 
>r  labourers’  cottages,  and  awarded  no 
hat  “ surely  out  of  fifty-two  designs 
lust  have  been  one  possessing  well-dis- 
1 plans,”  might  be  fitly  repeated  with 
to  the  sixty-eight  designs  sent  in  for  the 
uildings  competition. 

;her  keeping  these  drawings  locked  up 
Iq  fourth  day  of  the  Show,  and  in  the 
lf  me  affording  no  information  when  they 
Ukely  to  be  “ on  view,”  and  at  last  making 
^ he  only  class  of  exhibit  in  the  Show  that 
8 i been  awarded  any  prize,  is  being  treated 
i must  depend  in  a measure  upon  the 
lljof  tbe  plans  themselves;  but  I suggest 
‘H'en  if  tho  plaus  were  not  perfect  (and 
'*  re  plans?),  the  prizes  offered  should  be 
" id  to  those  the  judges  think  best,  in  the 
^7ay  as  they  are  given  for  stock  and  im- 
1 ts,  not  became  either  have  arrived  at 
Giion,  but  because  they  are  the  best  that 
a;een  offered  in  competition. 


THE  PROFESSION. 


Mn.  P.  G.  Smitu  boss  to  enclose  an  extract  from  the 
Weekly  Notes,  June  28th.  It  is  from  a list  of  persons  who 
have  applied  for  liquidation  by  arrangement  with  their 
creditors,  and  probably  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette, 
24th  June  Inst  : — “Richard  Williams,  architect  and  out- 
door beerseller,  stone  merchant  and  contractor.” 
seems  to  show  more  than'  ever  that  there  are  architects 
and  architects. 


SUICIDAL  RECKLESSNESS  OF  WORKMEN 
WITH  THEIR  PIPES. 

Year  after  year  explosions  of  mines  take 
place,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
lucifer  match  used  for  lighting  the  workmen’s 
“ cuttys,”  or  the  unlocking  of  the  Davy  lamps  to 
the  like  end.  A case  in  point  is  the  recent  ex- 
plosion at  the  High  B'.antyre  Colliery,  Hamilton, 
N.B.,  when  the  deaths  of  twenty-eight  men  were 
added  to  the  123  lives  lost  at  the  same  pit  two 
years  since.  In  the  hand  of  one  of  the  suicides 
was  found  the  tobacco-pipo,  and  upon  removing 
the  body  there  dropped  from  his  pocket  a false 
key  which  opened  any  of  the  Davy  safety-lamps. 
After  this  discovery  the  police  made  a stricter 
search  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  in  the  pockets 
of  nearly  every  one  of  the  twenty-eight,  pipes 
and  matches  were  found,  and  three  keys  that 
could  open  the  Davy  lamps.  On  one  body  two 
nails  were  found  made  into  a picklock  that  would 
open  and  lock  every  Davy  lamp  in  the  mine ; 
aud  had  the  whole  of  the  men  been  searched,  the 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Hexham. — Her  Majesty’s  inspector,  having 
complained  of  the  accommodation  and  condition 
of  the  schools  handed  over  to  the  School  Board, 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  architect,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  was  called  in  to  report  and  prepare  plans 
for  their  improvement.  The  alterations  and 
additions  proposed  have  been  approved  by  the 
Education  Department,  and  the  works  will  be 
commenced  forthwith. 

London. — Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  recently  opened  the 
new  Board  School  in  Graystoke-place,  Fetter- 
lane.  This  is  the  first  school  erected  by  the 
Board  within  the  City  boundaries.  It  is  built  to 
accommodate  436  children,  and  its  cost  has  been 
relatively  much  greater  per  head  than  schools 
erected  by  the  Board  in  the  suburban  districts. 
The  site  cost  8,698 1.,  or  20 1.  per  head,  and  the 
building  cost  6,8591.,  or  151.  14s.  per  head, 

making  a total  cost  per  head  of  35 1.  14s. A 

new  Board  School  in  Portobello-road,  Notting- 
hill,  has  been  opened  by  the  London  School 
Board.  It  will  accommodate  180  boys,  180 
girls,  and  227  infants,  making  & total  of  587 
children.  The  site  has  cost  1,6001.,  and  the 
building  has  cost  7,0001.,  making  a total  ot 
8,6001.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  is  the  architect  of 
both  schools. 


The  Grand  Portal  of  Strasbourg  Cathe- 
di’al,  according  to  the  Parisian,  is  at  last 
finished.  The  two  doors  of  bronze  consist  of 
1,500  pieces,  650  ornamental-headed  nails,  300 
rosettes,  98  large  lozenge-shaped  plates,  14  large 
figure  scenes,  14  half-lozenges  with  animals, 
1S1  lozenges  with  plants  and  foliage,  and  so 
forth.  The  subjects  are,  of  course,  from  snored 
history. 
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DEVONPORT  PUBLIC  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

The  Directors  having  received  eighteen 
designs  in  competition  for  this  building,  en- 
gaged the  services  of  Mr.  Griining,  of  Gresham 
House,  as  professional  assessor  to  aid  them  in 
making  a final  selection.  Acting  upon  his 
report,  the  first  premium  has  been  awarded  to 
the  design  under  motto  “ Con  Amore,”  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Knight,  of  Cornhill ; and  the  second  to 
“ Tamar,”  by  Mr.  Moorshead,  of  Devonport. 

We  understand  Mr.  Knight  has  since  received 
instructions  from  the  Directors  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  with  a view  to  carrying  his 
plans  into  execution. 

The  selected  design  is  in  the  Classic  style,  and 
comprises  a large  hall,  to  seat, — with  balcony 
and  gallery,  — over  2,000  persons,  specially 
planned  also  to  be  adapted  for  theatrical  per- 
formances.   


PREMIUMS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  following 
premiums  in  respect  of  original  communications 
submitted  during  the  session  1878-79,  for  papers 
read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  : — 

1.  A Watt  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  G.  F.  Deacon, 
for  his  paper  on  “ Street  Carriaee-way  Pavements.” 

2.  A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  J.  Bower 
Mackenzie,  for  paper  on  the  “ Avonmouth  Dock.” 

3.  A Watt  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  J.  N. 
Douglass,  for  paper  on  the  “ Electric  Light  applied  to 
Lighthouse  Illumination.” 

4.  A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  A.  Fetti- 
place  Blandy,  for  paper  on  “ Dock  Gates.” 

5.  A Telford  Premium  to  Edward  Dobson,  for  paper 
on  the  “ Geelong  Water  Supply,  Victoria.” 

6.  A Telford  Premium  to  James  Price,  for  paper  on 
“Movable  Bridges.” 

7.  A Telford  Premium  to  J.  Evelyn  Williams,  for  paper 
on  the  “Whitehaven  Harbour  and  Dock  Works.” 

8.  The  Manby  Premium  to  J.  Purser  Griffith,  for  paper 
on  the  “ Improvement  of  the  Bar  of  Dublin  Harbour.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Little  Leigh. — On  the  19th  ult.  the  new  church 
of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Little  Leigh,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  new 
church  stands  near  the  Bite  occupied  by  the  old 
one,  Lord  Leigh  having  given  land  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  burial-ground  and  for  the 
edifice  itself.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  choir, 
chancel,  and  north  transept.  The  walls  are 
faced  externally  with  the  best  Northwich  facing 
bricks,  with  ornamental  cornices,  strings,  &c., 
and  terra-cotta  dressings.  The  entrance  to  the 
church  is  through  a deeply-recessed  doorway  or 
porch  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  building, 
which  leads  directly  into  the  nave.  The  chancel 
is  lighted  by  a circular  window,  executed  in 
terra  cotta,  beneath  which,  and  over  the  com- 
munion-table, is  a reredos,  composed  entirely  of 
brick  and  terra-cotta,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  is  a representation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  contr  actor,  Mr.  Richard  Beckett,  of  Hart- 
ford, from  the  designs  and  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Edmund 
Kirby,  Liverpool. 

St.  Mary  Tavy. — St.  Mary  Tavy  parish  church, 
Devonshire,  has  been  re-opened  after  restoration. 
The  church  is  of  the  Early  Perpendicular  period. 
A general  reconstruction  of  the  building  has 
taken  place,  though  many  features  in  the  old 
fabric  have  been  preserved.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  P.  Blowey,  of  Buckland.  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn 
is  the  architect.  The  entire  cost  will  be  about 
1,300Z.  or  1,400Z.  The  belfry  has  five  bells,  and 
the  tenor  bell  has  been  recast  by  Messrs.  Warner, 
of  London.  The  whole  of  the  gear  has  been  put 
in  thorough  repair,  and  a chiming  apparatus 
added  by  Messrs.  Hooper  & Stokes,  of  Wood- 
bury. The  screen  which  divides  the  belfry  from 
the  church  is  of  pitch-pine,  fitted  with  opaque 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Fouracre  & Son,  of  Stonehouse, 
who  have  also  glazed  the  whole  of  the  windows 
with  cathedral-tinted  glass.  Rimington’s  ap- 
paratus for  warming  with  hot  air  has  been  pro- 
vided. The  chancel  is  paved  with  Maw’s 
encaustic  tiles.  The  seats,  which  will  accom- 
modate from  100  to  150  persons,  are  open  and 
made  of  pitch-pine,  varnished. 

Moor  Monkton.— The  parish  church  of  Moor 
Monkton,  near  ^ ork,  has  been  re-opened  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  after  restoration.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Keswick  & Sons,  contractors,  York; 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  being  the  archi! 


tect.  The  cost  has  been  1.600Z.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  church  was  found  in  such  a 
tumble-down  condition  that  it  was  entirely 
unfit  for  public  worship.  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  have  it  completely  restored.  The 
church  is  now  capable  of  accommodating  200 
worshippers.  Everything  belonging  to  the 
church  has  been  utilised  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  it  is  stated  that  interference  with  the 
ancient  design  and  remains  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century architecture  has  been  studiously 
avoided  by  the  architect.  The  chancel  fittings 
have  been  made  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
sittings;  the  communion- rails  of  Archbishop 
Laud’s  time  have  been  retained  and  restored  ; 
the  Beventeenth-century  roof  has  been  retained, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  building  have  been 
made  to  harmonise.  The  north  wall  of  the  nave 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  south  wall  has 
been  retained  and  restored.  The  fittings  of  the 
nave  are  entirely  new,  and  of  pitch  pine.  The 
pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  marble  columns. 
The  aisle  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  com- 
munion-rails are  laid  with  coloured  tiles  from 
Minton  & Co.,  Stoke.  The  font  is  of  the  original 
Norman,  subjected  to  alteration  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 


VARIORUM. 

A new  edition  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Murray  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles’s  delightful  and 
valuable  little  book  “ Industrial  Biography.” 
Besides  various  alterations  in  the  present 
edition,  an  appendix  has  been  added  containing 
further  information  as  to  metal  implements, 
Babbage’s  Calculating  Machine,  and  other 
matters.  No  one  can  read  this  book  without 

advantage. “ The  Municipal  Corporations 

Companion,  Diary,  Directory,  and  Year  Book  of 
Statistics  for  1879  ” (Waterlow  & Sons),  con- 
tains such  an  amount  of  information  as  to 
render  it  indispensable  to  all  who  have 
to  do  with  municipal  matters.  It  does 
credit  to  its  editor,  Mr.  J.  R.  Somers  Vine. 

As  to  the  “ Ventilation  and  Heating  of 

Schools,”  the  Lancet  says, — “ The  question  of 
the  heating  and  ventilation  of  schools  is  of  great 
importance,  and  one  which,  we  fear,  is  too  much 
neglected  in  this  country.  The  usual  plan 
adopted  is  the  use  of  fireplaces  arranged  either 
round  the  sides  of  the  room  or  in  its  centre. 
In  some  schools  hot  air  or  water  pipes  are 
used,  and  in  a few  hot  air  is  introduced  by 
pulsion,  which  sends  to  the  classes  an  uninter- 
rnpted  current  of  heated  air.  Each  system  has 
its  advantages,  open  fireplaces  being  most 
suitable  for  medium-sized  class-rooms,  hot-air 
pipes  for  small  studies,  whilst  the  system  of 
heating  and  ventilating  by  pulsion  is  most 
suitable  for  large  school-rooms  ranged  on  the 
same  floor.  Unfortunately,  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  suitability  of  the  different  systems 
to  the  requirements  of  the  building,  and  so  mis- 
takes which  are  costly  to  rectify  are  not  unfre- 
quently  committed.  In  a report  recently  made 
to  the  magistrates  of  Berlin  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  schools  of 
that  city,  the  points  that  the  committee  con- 
sider of  most  importance  are  — constancy  of 
temperature  and  its  regular  distribution,  the 
power  of  regulating  the  temperature  in  each 
class-room  independently  of  the  others,  and 
the  necessity  that  the  hot  air  introduced 
should  be  freed  from  impurities  by  previous 
filtration  through  water.  They  believe  these 
points  are  best  secured  by  a system  of  central 
heating  by  means  of  a water-heating  arrange- 
ment in  connexion  with  ventilation  by  pulsion. 
The  combination  of  the  water-heating  arrange- 
ment with  the  Bystem  of  ventilation  by  pulsion 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  class-rooms  are 
widely  distributed  or  on  different  levels.  Nor 
can  too  great  stress  be  laid  on  the  efficient 
filtration  of  air  from  particles  of  dust.  The 
effect  of  heated  air  loaded  with  particles  of 
dost,  much  of  which  consists  of  organic  matter 
in  a state  of  decomposition,  driven  into  the 
class-rooms  at  great  velocity,  is  most  injurious 

to  the  healtjh  of  teachers  and  pupils.” 

The  Engineer  speaks  plainly  and  properly  as  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  bungle  at 
Kilburn  : — “ A story  is  narrated  of  a nobleman 
who,  on  arriving  at  a station,  found  that  his  train 
had  gone,  and  who,  upon  being  told  as  much, 
turned  to  the  station-master  and  desired  him  to 
‘ bring  another.’  This  is  the  plan  which  has 
been  pursued  in  the  show-yard.  It  was  found 
that  four  horses  could  not  move  a wagon  con- 
i taining,  perhaps,  two  tons  of  machinery,  there- 
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upon  some  one  told  some  one  else  to ‘bring! 
horses,’  and  they  were  brought,  to  the  nn'.  . 
of,  perhaps,  fifteen,  and  after  half  an  1. 
work  the  wagon  was  drawn  fifty  yards  and,  1 
with  the  wheels,  by  no  figure  of  speech,  b,  . 
sober  reality,  axle  deep.  Then,  as  nothing: 
could  be  done,  the  horses  were  taken  aw 
another  wagon  not  yet  quite  buried,  and  hi  . 
accomplished  its  interment,  they  proceed  : : 
another,  and  so  on.  The  result  was  tha  . 
outlet  from  the  sleeper  road  to  which  we 
before  referred,  was  literally  blocked  up  11 
half-buried  vehicles.  No  spectacle  of  the 
has  ever  before  been  seen,  apart  from  an  Ei .. 
army  on  the  march.  Every  exhibitor  wa 
to  his  own  resources.  Now,  had  an  engi: 
or  even  any  person  endowed  with  suffi, 
authority,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  it;'i 
gence,  been  told  off  for  the  duty,  he  would:.,, 
provided  a timber-road,  with  certain  b 1 
roads  up  the  yard,  to  be  made  with  short  pi 
laid  end  to  end,  and  over  these  the  w;  i 
would  have  proceeded  easily  enough.  On! 
the  branch  road,  each  wagon  should  haveii,.- 
provided  with  enough  planks  to  make  a ti- 
the planks  being  laid  down  in  front  and  u 
up  behind.  The  outlay  for  timber  and  In,, 
would  probably  have  reached  5001.  at  mo9ii- 
much  of  this  would  have  been  chcerfulL. 
frayed  by  exhibitors.  The  authorities,  pi  , 
their  trust  in  the  weather,  and  taking  ncr^ 
cautions  against  contingencies,  the  sneer 
the  whole  undertaking  has  been  imperilled. V 
The  newspaper  called  the  Week’s  News,  of  ’ ' 
some  nine  volumes  have  been  publishedr 
cease  to  appear  in  its  present  form  after  Jn-: 
arrangements  having  been  made  to  incorp1  : 
it  with  Brief,  the  well-known  weekly  op  17 
of  the  Press,  published  by  Wyman  & 
Brief,  which  has  many  features  in  commomr 
the  Week's  News,  is  noted  for  its  able  sum 
of  the  news  of  the  week,  and  for  the  facth 
its  contents  are  carefully  edited,  epitomised 
classified  under  separate  headings. 


$8is«IIatws. 

Japanese  Art  and  Literature. — A r. 

rously-attended  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentl 
interested  in  the  art,  literature,  and  folk  Id  !_ 
Japan  took  place  on  the  4th  inst.  at  thehor, 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  Albemarle-st 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  occupied  the  chair 
having  called  upon  Mr.  Pfoundes  to  erplair:: 
object  of  the  gathering,  that  gentleman  s 
that  he  desired  those  present  to  consider 
advisability  of  establishing  in  London  a cei. 
institution,  in  order  to  bring  into  closer  corn 
nication  admirers  and  students  of  Japanese 
literature,  and  kindred  subjects,  to  facilitat 
collection,  preservation,  and  dissemination  id 
information  relative  to  Japan  ; to  encore 
European  residents  in  the  country  andw 
Japanese  themselves  to  collect  the  materiftn 
such  knowledge ; to  endeavour  to  enlist: 
cordial  co-operation  of  scientific  and  lit*  i 
societies  and  of  individuals  in  extending:: 
usefulness  of  such  an  institution;  to  pu 
proceedings,  notes,  queries,  and  other  ma 
and  generally  to  promote  bo  interesting  a br  :: 
of  research  and  study  as  that  afforded  b: 
unique  a country  as  Japan.  The  proposal! 
supported  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hr 
Oust,  Mr.  Stewart  Lane,  Mr.  J.  Park  Harr:, 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Freeland ; and  eventually  it 
decided  that  a committee  be  formed  to  cons 
and  report  upon  the  matter. 


Architects  to  the  Bank  of  Irelan 

Messrs.  Millar  and  Symes  have  been  elei 
architects  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  i 
being  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the 
architect.  There  were  upwards  of  twenty 
candidates.  The  post  is  worth  300Z.  per  ann 
with  percentage  on  cost  of  all  new  banks, i 
does  not  necessitate  the  giving  up  of  other  1 
neBS.  Those  gentlemen  have  brought  to  a si[ 
factory  completion  important  works  in  Dei 
and  in  different  pants  of  the  country. 


The  Holborn  Union  Infirmary,  He, 
way.  —The  new  infirmary  for  the  Holborn  Uni 
Archway-road,  Upper  Holloway,  was  opene» 
Saturday  last  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Scls . 
Booth,  President  of  the  Local  Governs 
Board.  The  building,  of  which  Mr.  H.  Stf 
Snell  is  the  architect,  was  recently  describe-, i 
the  Builder  (p.  227,  ante),  and  our  desonp: 
was  accompanied  by  a view  of  the  building 
a plan  of  the  principal  floor. 
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< ancliester  Steel  Screws. — Thanks 
jjer,  steel  is  taking  the  place  of  iron  in 
Bections  with  great  advantage.  The 
hn  of  it  to  the  making  of  screws  is 
Jlirried  on  by  the  Manchester  Steel 
■npany,  at  their  Screw  Works,  Bradford 
{jir  Manchester.  At  these  works  up- 
i|700  different  sorts  of  screws  are  made, 
#|brass  and  iron  screws  with  variously- 
ieads,  and  adapted  to  every  purpose, 
jjiality  here,  however,  is  the  “ Patent 
minted  Steel  Wood  Screw.”  The  threads 
i at  by  a new  process,  and  the  gimlet- 
|ses  these  screws  to  enter  the  hardest 
Ihout  a hole  having  been  previously 
;'he  company  use  best  quality  Bessemer 
llusively  for  the  production  of  these 
*.he  great  strength  and  tenacity  of 
trial  rendering  the  screw  very  difficult 
for  break.  As  a matter  of  fact,  steel 
re  capable  of  sustaining  as  great  a 
an  iron  screw  two  sizes  larger  in 
! and  a saving  of  something  like  20  per 
lected  by  using  steel  screws  over  iron 
lese  wood  screws  are  made  in  all  the 
os,  and  are  very  superior  to  the  ordi- 
3w.  The  screw-formed  letters  of  the 
('s  advertisement  have  probably  already 
the  attention  of  many  of  our  readers. 

3 in  New  Market. — The  new  vegetable 
ere,  which  has  just  been  completed,  is 
e best  of  its  kind  in  the  Pottery  dis- 
1'he  roof  is  of  curvilinear  form,  of 
siron,  and  is  supported  on  twin  columns 
imental  capitals.  On  the  crown  of  the 
lantern  light  running  the  whole  length 
tiding,  and  affording  means  of  ventila- 
te area  covered  is  1,800  square  yards, 
420  yards  are  covered  by  six  shops 
on  Queen-street,  the  total  length  of 
in  this  street  being  125  ft.  The  roof 
referred  to  is  one  large  span.  The 
3 done!  on  the  patent  method  invented 
7.  E.  Rendle,  of  Westminster-chambers, 
The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
lses  with  the  use  of  putty  or  other 
and  no  painting  is  required  ; some 
•tical  tubes  take  the  place  of  the  large 
vy  sash-bars  used  on  the  old  system, 
ractors  for  the  brick  and  Btone  work 
rs.  J.  & B..  Inskip,  of  Longton,  Messrs. 
Smith  supplying  the  iron  roof.  The 
vill  cost  25,0001.  The  whole  work  has 
Dried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
[.  Richards,  the  borough  surveyor,  who 
the  building. 

ent  to  a Gas-holder  at  Dartford. — 

;e  iron  water-tank  in  which  the  gas- 
oated,  from  some  unexplained  cause 
gave  way,  the  water  rushed  out,  and 
lolder,  losing  its  support,  was  literally 
1 up,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
idbox  which  had  been  crushed.  At  once 
>j  escaped,  and,  what  was  remarkable, 
(although  no  light  whatever,  it  is  stated, 

* ' it  to  cause  combustion.  To  account 
> t is  supposed  that  in  the  sudden  collapse 
luch  ironwork  some  of  the  parts  must 
Jcuck  together  and  produced  a spark 
Kjred  the  gas  as  it  made  its  way  out  of 
i :s  in  the  holder.  The  statement  in 
l the  newspapers  that  the  gas-holder 
| oded  was  erroneous,  and  calculated  to 
1 inecessary  alarm  on  the  part  of  persons 
Hiar  gasworks. 

4 — A hydraulic  passenger  - lift  has 

* een  fitted  np  by  Messrs.  R.  Way- 
(Co.  at  Leadenhall  House,  Leadenhall- 
-laud  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind, 
it  direct-acting  lift,  worked  from  an 
hator,  which  is  supplied  from  a set  of 
i i action  hydraulic  pumps  which  are 
D;1  on  the  same  bedplate  with  the  double 
I forming  a veiy  neat  and  compact 

I nent.  The  ram  is  in.  in  diameter, 
qisure  is  about  700  iDounds  on  the  square 

* The  lift,  when  working,  is  capable  of 
tjp  60  ft.  (the  height  of  the  building), 
Cded,  in  fifteen  seconds. 

■ oved  Cramps. — A cramp  has  been 

I I by  Mr.  H.  C.  Tucker,  of  Peterborough, 
he  are  disposed  to  think  will  recommend 
3 the  building  trade  as  being  a specially 
> or-cramp.  The  sliding  jaw  is  the  great 
\ It  fastens  itself  on  the  bar  without 
1 :e  directly  the  pressure  is  applied  by 

w.  It  may  be  used  either  as  bench  or 

* mp,  and,  being  simple  in  construction, 

*lt  easily  get  out  of  order.  , 


London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — On  the  3rd  inst.,  the  members  of  this 
society  met  at  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark. 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  presided,  and  the  first 
paper  read  was  on  the  “ Architectural  History 
of  the  Priory  Church,”  as  St.  Saviour's  was 
called  before  the  Reformation.  It  was  by  Mr. 
Francis  T.  Dollman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  pointed  out 
the  noticeable  features  and  monuments  of  the 
building,  and  traced  its  vicissitudes  from  epoch 
to  epoch  from  its  second  foundation,  in  1106, 
when  it  was  transferred  from  the  secular  to  the 
regular  clergy,  down  to  our  own  times.  The 
next  paper  was  on  the  “ Brandons  of  Southwark 
and  their  Palace  opposite  St.  George’s  Church,” 
by  Mr.  Rendle,  F.R.C.S.  Mr.  Rendle  made  some 
preliminary  remarks  upon  the  Southwark  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  ou  the 
more  noted  places  from  London  Bridge  to  the 
site  of  the  palace.  The  Society  afterwards 
crossed  London  Bridge  and  visited  the  church 
of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Billingsgate,  of  which  a 
short  account  was  given  by  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Trower,  M.A. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  — Following  the 
example  of  his  father,  Mr.  Gye  has  left  till  the 
close  of  his  season  the  production  of  bis  chief 
novelty.  We  could  never  discover  the  wisdom 
of  this  course,  but  doubtless  experience  has 
justified  it  or  it  would  not  have  been  followed 
so  long.  “ II  Re  di  Lahore,”  to  which  we  are 
alluding,  has  proved  a success,  and  will  keep 
the  English  operatic  stage.  It  has  been  pro- 
duced with  seldom. equalled  splendour,  and  the 
music,  though  more  remarkable  for  colour  than 
form,  so  to  speak,  presents  some  grand  ensembles. 
M.  Lassalle,  as  Scindia,  especially  distinguishes 
himself. 

English  Workmen  in  Russia.  — The 

Russian  Imperial  Technical  Association  has  pre- 
sented a memorial  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  calling  his  attention  to  the  influx  of 
foremen  from  foreign  parts,  and  suggesting 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  discover  the 
reasons  that  lead  them  to  compete  so  success- 
fully with  those  of  native  birth.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  workmen 
employed  in  any  trade  requiring  skill  are  found 
largely  under  the  control  of  foreigners,  and  the 
Association  estimates  in  the  department  of 
mechanics  alone  there  are  as  many  as  800 
Englishmen. 

Thames  Valley  Drainage. — At  a public 
meeting  held  in  Kingston  on  Wednesday  night 
to  discuss  the  action  adopted  by  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board,  in  re- 
adopting Colonel  Haywood’s  scheme  to  establish 
a sewage  farm  at  East  Molesey.it  was  resolved 
to  memorialise  the  Local  Government  Board, 
setting  forth  why  the  Joint  Board  should  not 
be  allowed  to  exercise  borrowing  powers,  nor 
raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  the 
erection  of  works  for  sewage  disposal. 

The  Surrey  County  Surveyor. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Surrey  Magistrates  last  week, 
the  report  of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  contained  a recommendation  that 
the  salary  of  the  County  Surveyor  (Mr.  C.  H. 
Howell)  be  increased  to  1,200J.  per  annum,  to 
take  effect  from  Lady-day  laBt. 


For  the  undermentioned  schools,  &c.,  for  the  Burton-oir- 
Trent  District  School  Board.  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 
For  schools  at  Stupenhull,  to  accommodate  200  girls  and 
200  iuf»nts.  in  two  stories,  with  outbuildings  Ac.  : — 

Lilley  A Son  £2,450  0 O 

Edwards 2,400  0 O 

Hunter 2,350  0 0 

Thompson  2,300  0 0 

Mason  2,255  0 0 

DeVille  2,155  13  0 

Jones  2,154  0 0 

Wileman  2,135  0 0 

Chamberlaiu  2,125  0 O 

Gul.imoro  2,050  0 0 

Hodges  A Wildman  (accepted)  2, '.'60  0 0 

For  schools  near  Horninglow-road,  to  accommodate  200- 
boys,  2)0  girls,  and  2,'0j  infants,  boundary-walls  and* 
offices : — 

Thompson  £5,000  0 0 

Hunter 4,725  0 O 

M.ison  4,600  0 0 

Wood  Bros 4.583  0 O 

Gullimoro  4,647  0 0 

Hodges  & Wildman 4,495  0 0 

Wood  4,422  0 0 

Chamberlain 4,380  0 0 

Maddoeks  4,303  0 0 

Wileman  4,360  0 0 

De  Villo  (accepted)  4,335  0 0 

For  extension  of  infants’  school,  Victoria-road,  for  120 
children  : — 

Edwards £865  0 0 

Hunter  880  0 0 

Chamberlain BUJ  0 O 

Hodges  & Wildman  800  0 0 

Galliuiore  800  0 0 

Mason 795  0 0 

Wood 775  15  O 

Maddoeks  765  0 0 

Wileman... 768  0 O 

De  Villo  (accepted) 749  15  0 

For  new  school,  for  200  girls,  at  Wellington-strcet  : — 

Lilley  & Son  £1,216  0 0 

Edwurds 1,165  0 0 

Hunter 1,100  0 0 

Galliuiore  1 ,075  0 0 

Mason  ],"60  O O 

W'ood  1,060  10  0 

Chamberlain  1,036  0 O 

Hodges  A Wildman 1,015  0 O 

De  Vide 999  10  0 

Maddoeks  990  0 0 

Wileman  (accepted)  979  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  cottages  at  Bouley-street,  Poplar.  Messrs.  J.  & 
8.  F.  Clarkson,  architects 

Salt £745  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebblo 737  0 0 

Riddle 670  0 0 

Sinim  650  0 0 

Lewis  A Bostock 537  0 0 

For  villa  at  Catford  Bridge,  for  Mr.  J.  Mattiuson.  Mr. 
W.  Stair,  architect : — _ 

Sheffield  & Prebble  (accepted)...  £1,220  0 0 

For  house  at  Catford  Bridge,  for  Mr.  11.  II.  Coffins.  Mr. 

A.  D.  Hutchins,  architect : — 

Durford  4 Langham £3,21>  0 O 

Messom  2,998  0 0 

Anier  2,98o  0 0 

Nightingale  2,983  0 0 

Sheffield  A Prebble 2,743  0 0 

For  alterations  to  No3.  32and  34,  Chrisp-street,  Poplar, 
for  Mr.  K.  Jones  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect 

Harris  A Wardrop  £325  0 0 

Abrahams  297  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebble  (accepted)  ...  297  0 0 

For  houso  at  Finchley,  for  Mr.  A.  D.  Porter.  Mr. 

John  Slater,  architect 

Sheffield  & Prebble  (accepted)  £1,713  0 0 

For  building  pair  of  villa  residences  iu  Penge-lane, 
Sydenham,  for.Mr.  W.  Stimpson:— 

Kemp u u 

Braggins  (accepted)  635  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  Garway,  Herefordshire,  for- 
the  Bight  Hon.  Richard  More  O’Ferrall.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton,  architect 

Kendrick  (accepted)  £1,595  16  0 

For  building  two  houses  and  shops  iu  the  High-street, 
Hounslow,  lor  Mr.  H.  Heath.  Mr.  R.  Rutter,  archi- 
tect ; — „ „ 

Danels  £1,593  0 0 

Hiscock  1,393  0 0 

Brunsdeu  1,355  0 0 

Garnage  1,350  0 0 

For  Masonic  hall  and  club-rooms.  Commercial-road,. 
Landport.  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stroud 

Cooper  £1,979  0 0 

Roberts  1,960  0 0 

Burbidge 1.399  0 0 

Cload  1,880  0 0 

Bramble 1,973  0 0 

Light  1.8H  0 0 

Hay  ter 1.783  0 0 

Hyde  1,600 

Taylor 1,680 

Lewis  (accepted)  


1,640 


For  dwelling-house  for  Mr.  J.  N.  Bi'chie,  Church-end, 
Finchley.  Mr.  James  Geo.  Buckle,  architect : 

Russell  £-119  0 0 

Cooper  3°9  0 0 

Farthing  A Niel  (accepted)  305  0 0 

For  finishing  to  houses,  Pear-tree,  Derby,  for  the  Am- 
bergate  Brick  Company,  Mr.  George  R.  Isborn,  arclu- 

‘e0t  ^Thompson *g>  0 V 


Dickenson  .. 
Shaw  


435  0 0 
463  0 0! 


For  m granary  at  Shad-Tltamc,  Dockhead,  Ber- 
mondsey, for  Mr.  O 11.  Carbnlt.  Mr  “ “K. 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  tt  KnddaU  4 Sou  . 
Browne  A Robinson  7 891  0 0 

Perry  & Co 6,o93  0 0 

Holland  & Hannon  - 6,52a  0 O 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Carpenter's  Arms, 
Kin-sland  road.  for  Mr.  F.  W Ayres.  Messrs.  IV  . EeddaU* 
& Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Jacsson  & Todd  0 0 

Gill  (accepted)  4,0  0 0 

Wheeler 297  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Acton  Arms,  Kiogs’and.  Mr.  W. 
Scott,  architect : — - . , 

Stamp  A Bowtlo  ? 2 

Poet,;  2,375  0 0 

st„i  Hro.::::::::::::::: ° 

Tomlin  & Chrisp  j>683  9 0 

Sheffield  A Prebble  (accepted)  1,587  0 0 ! 

For  house  at  Finchley,  for  Mr.  H.  VV.  Franklin.  Mr, 
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Eor  the  erection  of  villa  residence.  Nightingale-road, 
Wood-green,  for  Mr.  R Colyer.  Mr.  J.  F.  Johnson, 
Architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Mattock  Bros £997 

Lids  tone  & "ton.. 

Teller  & Hamblin  

Wood  Bros 

Fecock  


0 0 


For  extension  of  outfall  works  and  settling-tanks,  at 
Llanrwst.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  engineer:  — 

Jeffreys  £ 1,316  17  0 ! 

Davies 1,126  0 0 

B.  Jones 1,025  0 0 

Bugbird  900  0 0 

Owen  896  18  0 

Hughes  


Jones  & Son* 

* Accepted,  subject  to  modification, 


840  0 0 


0 0! 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  West-end  Schools, 
Aldershott,  for  the  Aldershott  School  Board.  Mr.  James 
■Gibson,  architect : — 

Cranstone  £1,856  0 0 

Diamond 1,795  0 0 

Sebright 1,583  0 0 

Hughes  1,465  0 0 

Meaner  1,1  to  0 0 

Garland  1,377  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  (accepted)  1,350  0 0 


For  three  houses  and  an  addition  to  Barry-villa,  Barry- 
. road,  Peckham-rye,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Wood.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Lovett,  architect. and  surveyor  : — 

Wood  Bros £2,660  0 0 

Tyerman 2,460  0 0 

Acock  Bros 2,275  0 0 

Buckland  A Co 2,198  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 2,127  0 0 

Eldridge  & Geo  (accepted)  2,010  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  house  aud  shop,  72, 
Rye-lane,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  Francis  Austin.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Lovett,  architect  : — 

Boadnam  & Co £911  8 0 

Minard  909  0 0 

Tyerman 897  10  0 

Terry  876  0 0 

Linfield  848  0 0 

Smith  773  0 0 

Buckland  & Co.  (accepted)  727  0 0 

For  four  detached  villas  in  Woodchurch-road,  West 
Hampstead.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect.  No  quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Whiteman  (accepted). 

For  detached  villa,  Canfield-road,  West  Hampstead. 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect .- — 

Castle  £1,845  0 0 

Wagner  (accepted)  1,834  0 0 

For  eight  semi-detached  villas,  Streatham,  for  Mr. 
Robert  Teo.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect.  No  quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Hobbs ....£5,776  0 0! 

Mason 4,388  0 0 

Hobern  (accepted)  3,931  0 0 

Prout  3,930  0 0^1 

For  ten  semi-detached  villas  in  Canfield-road,  West 
Hampstead.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Castle £il,789  0 0 

Hobern 11,550  0 0 

Prout 10,950  0 0 

M'Cowau 8,450  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Lord  Raglan,  Ham- 
mersmith, for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  & Turner.  Mr.  W. 
Nunn,  architect : — 

Mansell  £291  0 0 

Chamberlain . 279  0 0 

Hunt  271  0 0 

Nye 265  10  0 

Lamble  (accepted)  262  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Jews'  Orphan  Asylum, 
Whitechapel.  Mr  Charles  J.  Jones,  architect 

Toms  (accepted)  £1,970  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  small  villa  residences  in 
the  Ladbroke-road,  Epsom,  for  Messrs.  Williams  A Blom- 
field.  Mr.  A.  F.  Williams,  architect:— 

Walker  (accepted)  £1,600  0 0 


For  building  two  villa  residences.  Upper  Tyson-road, 
Forest-hill,  for  Messrs.  Bailey  & Co.  Messrs.  Waterson, 
architects : — 

Warman £1,791  0 0 

Macey 1,740  0 0 

Braggins  (accepted)  1,720  0 0 


For  building  two  villa  residences,  Upper  Tyson-road,  for 
Messrs.  Bailey  & Co.  Messrs.  Waterson,  architects  : — 

Warman £1,939  0 0 

Macey 1,880  0 0 

Braggins  (accepted) 1,850  0 0 


For  Sunday  schools,  Bromley,  Kent.  Mr.  JohnSulman, 
architect : — 

If  Pitch-Pine. 

Cox £3.350  £160 

Staines  3,281  136 

Ainand  3,250  65 

Crosaley  3,18*  67 

Grubb  3,079  112 

Bowyer 3,070  118 

Tibbet  3,050  60 

Smith 2,999  100 

Taylor  & Son  2,920  107 


For  works  of 
Sanitary 


i,  for  the  Llanrwst 


irks  of  water  supply  aud  sewerage,  fc 
Authority.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  engineer  : — 
Trefriw.  Dolwyddelin.  Penmachno. 
S.  P.  Owen  ...  £2,218  7j|  3...  £2,278  17  9...  £2,630  13  3 

Davies  2,172  8 7 1,956  4 2 2,112  2 0 

Bugbird  2,057  0 0 1,930  6 0 1,642  0 0 

Hughes 1,846  0 0 1,869  0 0 1,869  0 0 

J.  B.  Jones...  1,862  0 0 1,871  0 0 1,636  0 0 

K.  Jones  — — 1.600  0 0 

Parry  1,923  0 0 — — 

O.  E.  Owen*  1,527  0 0 1,616  0 0 1,530  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  No.  8,  City  Warehouses,  corner  of  Fore-street  and 
Cripplegate-buiidings,  for  M.  de  Costa  Audrade  Mr. 
G.  Somers  Clari-e,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Maylard  and  Mr.  James  Schofield  : — 

il award  Bros £36,115  0 0 

Baker 33,535  0 0 

Lucas  Bros 31,497  0 0 

Smith  & Co 31,195  0 0 

Brass 31,412  0 0 

Holland  & Haunen  31,437  0 0 

Mauley  (accepted) 30,875  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Schools,  8t.  Clemcnt's-road,  Notting- 
Fill  (Chelsea  Division).  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  & Theobald  : — 

Wall  Bros £7,579  0 0 

Thompson  6,i71  0 0 

Latbey  Bros 6,865  0 0 

Kaukin  6.7UO  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 6,684  0 0 

Williams &Son 6,638  0 0 

Pritchard  6,523  0 0 

Tongue  6,499  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey 6,425  0 0 

C.  Wall  6,097  0 0 


For  building  a factory,  for  Messrs.  Mullon  Bros.,  Penn- 
strect,  Hoxton.  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  architect : 

Martin £2,977  0 0 

browno  &.  Robiusou 2,870  0 0 

Tarraut  2,484  0 0 

Bangs  2,168  0 0 

Stimpsou 2,465  0 0 

Woodward  2,415  0 0 

Nightingale  2,376  0 0 

Grover 2,214  0 0 

Scrivener ....  2,231  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a depot,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Pater- 
son, &Co_.  Penge.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect : 

Hubble  & Trott 

Abraham  

Sheffield  & Prebblo 

c.-iis &sons::';:.~;:.;;;; 

Bunt  

Harris  & Wardrop  (accepted) 


..  £3,3sl  0 0 
..  2,390  0 0 
. 2,851  0 0 
..  2,318  0 0 
. 2,780  0 0 
,.  2,767  0 0 
. 2,765  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse.  Upper  Thames-street. 

Mr.  William  Wimble,  architect  :■  - 

Hrass  £1,399  0 0 

Hoare  & Son  4,315  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  4,135  0 0 

Fa'.kner  4,147  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 3.931  0 0 

Croaker  3.839  0 0 

Crabb  3.793  0 0 

M°rter 3,753  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.  H.  L (it  depends  on  the  wording  of  the  fliet  notice  »Dd  the  i ■» 
that  elapsed  before  the  eecoud  work  was  commenced).— S S 1 U 
J.  D.  W.—  H.  8.  8.  & 8on. — T.  H.  P.  D.  & C>.-U.  H.-C.  F.-T  I } 
E.  A.  H. — (J.  N.  L-3. 1 P.-E.  W.— YV.  G.-Viator.-W.  B -S  1 
— E.  B. — W.  R.-W.  E. — J.  W.  M.-H  & O.— F.  W-B  A.l|» 
-F.  E C.  A Co  -3.  H -B.  F.-J.  G.-C.  W.  L-J.  B.  R.-T.  1 i 
J.  S.-S.  R.  L.— W.  P.— J.  STD.  A Son 
All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompan  s 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  11 1 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giv  i 


CHARGES  FDR.  ADVERTISEMENT- 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  nnder 4s.  6d.  1 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0a.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Ad  ^ 


tisemenla  011  front  page,  Competitious,  Coutracte,  Sales'  by  Aucfc" 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  uuder  .. 

Bach  additloual  line  (about  teu  words) Os.  gd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Oanuot  be  forwarded,  but  must  In  all  cases  be  called  /or,  and 
Office  Beceipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER:— 

For  “ Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 8d.  per 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d- per 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small  

remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payi 


the  Pest-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.(4J 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  t 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.rn.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left,-: 

the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  ri mm 

COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER'’  is  supplied  direct  from  tl 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  ra 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Liuiitf 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdt 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kin; 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [AdvL 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  siz  1 

warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  f ' 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPANV: 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOW 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letts 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stoi: 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part:; 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  i«. 

CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Uamdon, 
nminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickmd : 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  STODABT  4 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.]  |t 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Motallio  La 
Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  £ 
Ponltry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  flooi 
dat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk- room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.]  • 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. —DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR? 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTOR? 
P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND 


PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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not  mutilate  me ! Do  not  change  me  ! Respect 
me ! ” 

Who  can  turn  a deaf  ear  to  such  an  appeal  ? 
The  question  of  restoration  always  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
properly  to  solve ; especially  when  the  building 
which  it  is  sought  to  restore  is  not  exactly 
similar  in  all  its  parts;  when  it  has  been  built 
at  different  times,  or  in  different  styles  ; and, 
moreover,  when  it  exhibits  any  errors  or  dis- 
connexions in  point  of  construction,  which  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  remedy. 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  in 
Milan,  which  was  the  immediate  subject  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  College  of  Engineers 
and  Architects,  is  an  instance  of  a building 
constructed  at  different  epochs,  in  different 
styles,  and  marked  by  such  anomalies,  both  in 
structure  and  in  ornamentation,  as  demand  the 
serious  attention  of  the  artist,  the  architect, 
the  engineer,  and  the  archaeologist,  how  to  save 
it  from  the  opposing  perils  of  utter  ruin,  and  of 
ill-considered  restoration. 

The  church,  as  it  exists  at  this  time,  presents 
gumer-ona,  more  ancient,  and  more  tw°  diatinot  constructions,  which  are  bnt  ill 
lit,  compared  to  either  the  area  o£  ' joined  to  one  another.  Of  thoao  the  first  la  in 
■ try  or  the  reqnirementa  of  the  popu-  Transition  stylo  that  obtained  between  the 
man  is  the  case  in  the  United  King-  decline  of  Mediamtl  art  and  the  rise  of  the  art  of 
lit  ia  thus  a matter  of  no  small  ' the  Renaissance ; the  second  is  m the  Eenais. 


The  Architectural 
Restoration  Question  in 
Italy. 

HE  burning  question  of 
Architectural  Restora- 
tion has  been  recently 
debated,  not  only  in 
England.  In  that  coun- 
try to  which  we  have 
to  look  as  the  cradle  of, 
at  all  eventB,  ecclesi- 
astical architecture, 
the  same  difficulties 
recur  with  which  we 
have  here  to  deal ; in 
fact,  they  there  occur 
on  a larger  scale.  The 
Italian  buildings  of 
hoar  antiquity,  as  to 
which  the  question  of 
restoration  or  of  rain 
from  time  to  time  de- 
mands a solution,  are 


for  the  English  architect  to  be  able 


sance  style.  Each  of  these  portions  of  the 
to  the  eloquent  language  in  which  ' building  is  imperfeot,  foil  of  incertitude,  and 
nt  meeting  of  the  College  of  Engineers  marked  by  doubtful  touches  of  modification  or 
3 litects  at  Milan,  this  subject  was  treated'  of  restoration.  The  church  belongs  to  the 
D Dr  T.  V.  Paravicini,  with  more  itnme-  Dominican  monks,  who,  when  invited  by  the 
srence  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  eitisena  of  Milan  to  establish  themaelves  in  the 
.lazie  in  Milan.  We  give,  of  course,  city,  first  installed  themselves  at  S.  Yittorello 
h16  ideas  than  the  enact  language  brought  Olmo,  ’'i»™t  the  Porta  Veroellina.  Not 
ie  College.  finding  that  locality  suitable,  they  asked  and 

1 sence  of  a building  interesting  to  the  ' obtained  from  the  Abbot  of  S.  Ambrogio  a 
iue  archaeologist,  or  the  historian,  whioh  °f  Iand  held  on  lease  by  the  General 

I decayed  so  far  that  a partial,  if  not  a Gaspare  Vimercato,  whioh  was  used  as  the 
istruction  seems  to  be  imminent,  it  is  quarters  of  the  troops.  The  General 

that  the  first  impulse  of  the  architect : ““'y  S*™  tho  Dominicans  a palace  of  his 

e to  apply  the  best  method  of  practical  »«,  adjoining  these  quarters,  and  guaranteed 
3 to  avert  the  threatened  danger.  Bnt  in  | tbe  payment  of  the  rent  secured  by  the  lease  ; 


y of  each  particular  case,  speoial  diffi- 


I but  further  undertook  to  build,  at  his  own 


fill  be  found  to  spring  up.  Like  spectres,  I expense,  the  church  and  convent.  Tho  unnsnal 
il  n the  yawning  cracks  that  disfigure  the  1 spectacle  followed,  of  a dispute  between  the 
olwalis,  they  seem  to  cry,  " Do  not  rashly  | founder,  Vimercato,  who  wished  to  erect  a noble 


building  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  and 
Father  Jacopo  Sestio,  of  Milan,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  building,  who  insisted  on  an  un- 
adorned simplicity  of  structure  that  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  professed  humility  of  the 
order. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  1465,  on  tbe 
design,  it  is  thought,  of  Guiniforte  Solari.  It 
was  not  finished  by  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Uj>nt  their  lives  in  executing  them,  before  Vimercato,  in  1467.  In  his  will  the  lattei  left 
e.emselveB  returned  to  the  dust.  Under  6,000  scudi  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  t e 
$jdow  of  this  tottering  wall  the  weary  has  building,  which  he  recommended  to  the  caie  ot 
«:est,  the  mighty  has  found  peace;  the  his  personal  friend,  Lodovico  Maria  Sforza. 

3|-f  love,  and  the  complaints  of  sorrow,  In  1482,  by  the  aid  of  the  Duke  Galeazzo 
>een  breathed;  the  evil  doer  has  found  Maria,  tho  roof  and  the  pavement  were  com- 
“rry,  and  the  virtuous  has  found  shelter,  plated.  The  building,  as  attributed  to  Solan, 
e sacrilegious  ! Respect  the  form  which  the  had  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  divided  into  three 
li  power  of  centuries  has  given  me  ! Do  naves  by  two  rows  of  monolithic  columns,  with 


I'ihese  venerable  crevices,  clothed  with 
' which  thousands  of  generations  of 
>fi  and  of  lichens  have  succeeded  one 
&! ! They  tell  you  my  history.  They  say 
& 2se  walls  have  survived  the  splendour 
'its,  the  growth  and  decay  of  populations, 
'-irse  of  events.  These  ornaments,  on 
■J/ou  look  as  decayed,  are  the  mute  wit- 
*i)f  the  patient  and  loving  labour  of  artists 


capitals  somewhat  roughly  sculptured,  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  The  arches  were  pointed, 
and  the  vaults  groined,  in  spite  of  the  domand 
of  Padre  Sestio  that  the  building  should  be 
covered  with  a plain  wooden  roof.  The  exterior 
is  simply  ornamented  by  terra  cotta  mouldings 
round  the  openings  for  tho  windows,  and  in 
parts  by  strips  of  white  chalk  interposed  in  the 
brickwork. 

Lodovico  il  Moro,  on  assuming  the  reins  of 
government,  whether  in  order  to  carry  out  fully 
the  pious  intentions  of  the  founder,  or  owing  to 
his  passiou  for  attaching  his  own  name  to  the 
most  important  structures  in  the  dukedom, 
ordered  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  with 
greater  splendour,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  day.  On  the  29th  of  March, 
1492,  Lodovico  Maria  Sforza,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Archbishop  Antonio  Arcimboldi,  and  with 
the  accustomed  splendid  ceremonial,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  building.  The  recon- 
struction commenced  with  the  demolition  of  the 
Cappella  Maggiore,  and  of  the  apse,  as  con- 
structed by  Solari.  It  proceeded  slowly,  for 
want  of  fuuds,  until  the  death,  on  Jan.  2,  1497, 
of  the  Duchess  Beatrice  d’Este,  aroused  the 
devotional  piety  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  in- 
duced him  to  increase  the  income  of  the  con- 
vent. It  is  probably  to  this  epoch  that  we 
must  attribute  the  erection  of  the  magnificent 
courtyard  of  the  sacristy,  which  at  the  present 
day,  by  an  act  of  Vandalism,  is  in  great  part 
walled  up,  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  its 
rent.  The  events  of  1499  again  interfered  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  so  that  the  recon- 
struction was  confined  to  the  great  chapel  and 
the  apses,  and  even  these  were  far  from  being 
completed. 

In  considering  minutely  and  carefully  the 
mode  in  which  these  two  portions  of  the  church 
have  been  connected,  so  many  variations,  errors, 
and  corrections  are  to  be  remarked  that  it  is 
impossible  to  refer  them  either  to  burry  or  to 
economy.  Thus,  in  examining  the  construction 
of  the  walls,  the  terra  cotta  enrichments,  the 
cornices  and  decorative  work,  it  is  plainly  to  be 
seen,  not  only  that  due  diligence  was  exercised 
by  the  builders,  but  that  there  wa3  considerable 
care  used  to  exclude  any  undue  haste  or  undue 
economy  in  the  execution. 

Whoever  were  the  architects  who  laboured 
on  this  rich  and  imposing  structure,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  various  defects,  does  not  fail  to 
command  the  admiration  of  intelligent  persons, 
and  to  be  a work  deserving  high  commendation, 
the  question  now  most  pressing  is  that  of  the 
mode  of  restoration.  It  is  required  to  satisfy 
two  orders  of  requisites ; those  of  a static  and 
constructive  character,  and  those  which  are 
artistic  and  archaeological.  On  one  hand  we 
have  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  edifice;  on 
the  other  hand  we  must  avoid  introducing 
the  least  alteration  in  the  form  whioh  has 
been  assumed  in  consequence  of  successive 
modifications,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
displaying  a chronicle  of  this  important 
monament. 
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la  this  part  of  the  inquiry  arise  the  following 
questions. 

In  the  restoration  of  1598  the  cupola  was 
strengthened  by  shapeless  blocks  of  granite 
plaoed  under  the  architrave  of  the  cornice  of  the 
cubic  part  of  the  building,  on  those  sides  of  the 
capola  where  support  was  wanting;  and  for 
further  security,  on  the  side  towards  the  street, 
and  on  that  which  is  opposite  to  it,  two  brick 
pilasters  were  added,  which  rise  from  the  vault 
of  the  apsides  to  the  cornice  in  question,  and 
which  abruptly  cut  into  the  ornamentation 
of  these  two  sides.  Should  these  blocks  and 
these  pilasters  be  removed,  or  no  ? In  the  first 
case  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  how  the 
safety  of  the  cupola  is  to  be  insured.  In  the 
second,  what  ornamentation  must  be  adopted 
that  shall  harmonise  with  that  of  the  remainder 
of  the  building  ? 

In  the  second  place  is  it  possible  to  preserve 
the  last  bay  of  the  flank  of  the  church,  which 
was  evidently  a late  addition  to  the  original 
plan,  and  which  now  serves  as  the  side  entrance 
to  the  Cappella  Maggiore  ? If  it  is  to  be  pre- 
served, ought  it  to  be  decorated  in  harmony 
with  the  old  part  of  the  flank,  or  with  that  part 
built  by  11  Moro,  to  which  it  more  naturally 
belongs  ? And  in  any  case,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  projection  of  the  flank, 
built  by  Solari,  with  the  cubical  part  of  the 
Cappella  Maggiore  without  making  the  want  of 
harmony  still  more  distressingly  apparent  ? 

Other  questions  may  occar  as  to  the  way  of 
obviating  the  blots  of  the  mode  of  joining  the 
pointed  portion  of  the  interior  with  that  part  of 
the  same  which  is  in  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance ; how  to  deal  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
facade,  spoiled  as  it  is  by  the  introduction  of 
two  vulgar  little  doors ; how  to  supply  the 
defective  part  of  the  cornice  of  the  cupola.  But 
some  of  these  questions  may  bo  of  easy  solution, 
while  others,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reporter,  are 
altogether  the  reverse.  Signor  Paravicini 
therefore  concludes  by  requesting  the  College  of 
Engineers  and  Architects  of  Milan  to  nominate 
a commission  which,  taking  into  due  account 
the  many  difficulties  that  beset  the  resto- 
ration of  this  important  church,  shall  study 
the  mode  of  meeting  all  the  exigencies  of  a 
structural,  an  archaeological,  and  an  artistic 
nature. 

This  proposal  has  a further  importance  in  this 
country,  beyond  that  which  attaches  to  the  pre- 
servation of  a single  monument,  however  ancient, 
noble,  or  interesting.  Signor  Paravicini  has 
had  the  merit  of  putting  in  a very  clear  light 
the  knot  of  that  question  which  has  been 
of  late  bo  angrily  discussed  in  not  a few 
English  journals.  Certain  critics,  taking,  as 
they  conceive,  the  high-art  stand-point,  have 
of  late  been  very  mistaken  in  the  abuse 
with  which  they  have  bespattered  the  work 
of  the  restorer,  among  ourselves.  We  are 
among  the  first  to  admit  that  there  are 
restorers  and  restorers, — restorations  and  re- 
storations. We  yield  to  none  in  the  reverence 
with  which  we  would  guard  the  faintest  relic  of 
slightest  touch  of  one  of  those  master  names 
of  human  art, — in  whichever  branch  his  native 
genius  found  expression, — whether  it  be  a chalk 
sketch  of  Titian,  full  of  burlesque  malignity 
though  it  be,  or  a carved  chair  which  has  been 
the  throne  of  Shakspeare.  But  we  cannot  too 
distinctly  point  out  that  preservation,  in  each 
particular  branch  of  art,  has  its  special  condi- 
tions. The  sketch  may  be  glazed,  and  exposed, 
without  risk  of  damage,  to  view ; while  safe 
from  the  destructive  curiosity  of  the  uneducated 
finger, — the  organ  of  touch  with  which  so  many 
untaught  persons  seek  to  convey  to  their  own 
minds  the  chief  points  to  admire  in  an  engraving, 
a book,  or  even  an  object  in  the  round.  The 
historic  piece  of  furniture, — speaking, [as  it  may 
well  do,  with  a more  direct  voice  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  even  the  paper  touched  by  the  crayon 
or  the  pen  of  a great  artist, — cannot  be  thus 
protected.  It  can  hardly  be  kept  under  glass. 
In  that  state  it  would  be  only  an  object  at 
which  to  stare.  In  a room,  tenderly  guarded, 
reverently  kept  free  from  dust, — unprofaned  by 
the  weight  of  the  chance  visitor,  as  it  is  re- 
spected by  the  good  feeling  of  those  who  know 
what  it  is,— the  chair,  or  the  desk,  or  the  table 
°f  .one  of  the  chief  literary  or  histrionic  cele- 
brities of  the  last  three  hundred  years  appeals  to 
the  imagination  as  few  other  objects  can  do. 
In  the  long  twilight  of  the  Midsummer  nights, 
or  in  the  early  dusk  of  winter  owl-ligh°,  an 
imagination  even  less  fervid  than  that  of  Blake 
might  give  objective  form  to  the  great  figures  of 
the  mighty  immortals,  sitting,  as  they  so  often 


did  on  those  very  boards,  in  a pose  of  charac- 
teristic meditation. 

That,  however,  is  a digression.  What  we  have 
to  say  is,  that  as  the  crayon  drawing  demands 
a different  mode  of  protection  from  the  paint- 
ing, the  painting  from  the  coin,  or  from  the 
statue,  each  of  these  from  the  wood- carving,  or 
the  object  adorned  with  wood-carvings;  so  does 
the  conservation  of  architectural  monuments 
depend  on  conditions  proper  to  architecture  as 
distinguished  from  those  proper  to  ornamental 
art.  Again,  these  conditions  differ  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  building  itself.  A granite 
obelisk,  supposing  it  to  be  commemorative  of 
events,  not  in  the  history  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression,  but,  like  the  Arch  of  Titus,  of  those 
within  the  range  of  our  own  history,  would 
demand,  and  ought  to  receive,  a kind  of  care  which 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  facade  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  to  the  roof  of  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel.  Questions  here  arise,  as  in  the  case 
debated  at  Milan,  in  which  action  is  going  on, 
and,  unless  arrested,  will  settle  the  question 
itself  once  for  all.  Such  was  the  case,  before 
cited,  of  the  transept  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. 
And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  most  of 
those  questions  which  have  arisen  in  this 
country  of  late  as  to  restoration  have  included 
an  element  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
by  Signor  Paravicini,  although,  no  doubt,  it  was 
not  absent  from  his  consideration.  Indeed,  it 
may  have  appeared  to  have  been  one  of  too 
obvious  and  necessary  a nature  to  require  much 
remark.  We  refer  to  the  character  of  our 
chief  ecclesiastical  monuments  at  places  of 
worship.  When  we  glance  on  the  long  list  of 
upwards  of  5,000  buildings, — abbeys,  convents, 
priories,  chantries,  and  the  like,  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  Henry  VIII., — the  ruins 
of  some  of  which  yet  attest  a former  splendour, — 
we  ought  to  feel  very  thankful  for  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  public  utility  of  these 
buildings.  Thus,  Tewkesbury  Abbey  church, 
with  its  unrivalled  round-headed  western  win- 
dow, would,  no  doubt,  have  Bhared  the  fate  of 
other  buildings  once  ruled  by  the  Abbot,  had  it 
not  been  utilised  as  the  parish  church  of  Tewkes- 
bury. We  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  this 
church  contains  a very  remarkable  relic,  an 
organ,  surmounted,  not  by  the  royal  arms,  but 
by  the  mace  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  said  to  owe  its  position  in  the 
abbey  church  in  some  way  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
This  protection  afforded  by  the  public  conscience 
of  the  nation  to  many  of  our  noblest  buildings 
has  a converse  side.  The  ritual  use  protected 
the  structure;  the  structure,  in  its  turn,  pro- 
tects the  ritual  use.  Thus  in  any  question  of 
church  restoration  we  have  to  remember  that 
when  we  are  not  prepared  to  set  apart  a building 
for  monumental  purposes  alone,  replacing  its 
position  as  a parish  church  by  a new  building, 
the  convenience  of  public  worship  must  bo 
studied  by  any  architect  who  has  to  pass  a 
judgment  on  a question  of  restoration  or 
repairs. 

Thus,  then,  with  our  churches, — first,  main- 
tenance of  the  structure  itself ; and  secondly, 
maintenance  of  the  structure  as  adapted  to  its 
proper  use,  may  be  taken  as  conditions  prece- 
dent to  the  third,  and  scarcely  less  important 
object,  of  maintenance  of  the  historic  form  and 
features  of  the  building,  from  the  pavement  to 
the  roof,  from  the  rich  hue3  of  the  window 
jewelry,  to  the  curves  of  the  moulding  of  the 
battlements.  We  owe  it  to  Signor  Paravacini 
that  the  great  difficulties  that  may  at  times 
occur  between  the  preservation  of  the  whole, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  parts  unchanged, 
has  been  so  well  brought  under  notice.  We 
have  yet  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  as 
educated  men  begin  to  understand  the  self- 
contained  difficulties  with  which  the  architect 
has  to  struggle,  they  will  appreciate  at  its 
due  value  the  undistinguishing  howl  against 
“ restoration,”  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  of  late. 


Furniture.— At  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and 
Industrial  Exhibition,  Mr.  W.  Snowdon,  of  Roch- 
dale, makes  some  figure  amongst  the  exhibitors 
of  furniture.  He  shows  a white  oak  fire-place 
buffet,  with  dado  furniture.  Adjacent  are  a 
couple  of  dining-room  chairs,  in  white  oak, 
elaborately  carved  and  upholstered  in  morocco, 
with  gold  embossings.  The  adjoining  section 
contains  one  of  Mr.  Snowdon’s  handsome  bed- 
room suites  in  sycamore  and  walnut,  with  gold 
enrichments.  'The  workmanship  seems  very 
good,  ( 


CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL  COM  PETIT! 

The  committee  of  the  City  of  London  Sal  e 
have  done  wisely  in  admitting  public:  > 
spection  of  the  designs  sent  in;  for  in 
important  competitions,  when  (as  so  oil 
happens)  complaints  are  circulated  that  jus>  4 
has  not  been  done,  or  that  serious  mistakes  t i 
been  made,  the  fullest  publicity  is  the  1.1 
answer  to  such  charges  if  they  are  unfouh  i 
and  is,  in  any  case,  a declaration  of  good  fs  i 
and  freedom  from  any  intention  of  unfair  : 
tiality.  This  latter  charge,  however,  no  sens  <: 
person,  we  take  it,  would  bring  against 
school  committee.  Competitors  who  are  uid 
cessful  sometimes  partially  lose  their  heads,: 
see  unfair  motives  in  everything  that  is  dir 
But  whether  or  not  the  committee  haven  : 
attempted  to  do  what  they  are  not  qualified** 
is  another  question. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  oondition.ii 
the  competition  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  mi  u 
no  doubt,  be  susceptible  of  various  solutii  c 
but  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  sh ; 
naturally  fixed  by  the  conditions  laid  dc ;; 
One  of  them  certainly  is  that  the  large  h;. 
between  which  and  the  numerous  class-ra.r 
communication  is  to  be  provided  withomn; 
classes  interfering  with  each  other,  must  becerir 
in  the  plan.  We  do  not  see  how  the  condita  c 
are  to  be  properly  fulfilled  otherwise ; and. 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  no  one  >i< 
has  departed  from  this  principle,  and  placed^! 
large  hall  at  one  side  of  the  plan,  has  succe&t 
in  producing  a satisfactory  plan ; on  the  o i 
hand,  the  temptation  to  mako  an  imposing  fiu 
towards  the  Embankment  and  the  river  ia# 
course,  considerable,  and  it  is  partly,  no  do  j 
this  ambition  which  has  brought  the  large  • tr 
to  the  front  in  some  designs,  advantageoasly>- 
the  elevation,  but  by  no  means  so  for  the  psi 
Other  competitors  have  looked  for  a frontfea:;. 
in  the  dining-hall,  with  its  large  wind:; 
which  comes  very  suitably  as  a first-floor  fen:1 
in  the  Embankment  front.  Equally  it  seemi’ 
us  de  rigueur  that  the  administrative  portio:  t: 
the  building  must  be  on  the  ground-floor  of  v 
Embankment  front.  The  entrance  is  necessaii-i 
in  this  front,  the  secretary’s  office  must  be  n ' 
the  entrance,  the  rest  of  the  administratis* 
department  must  be  near  the  secretary.  !.j| 
plan,  therefore,  is  settled  in  its  mainfoatureu; 
far ; and  the  class-rooms,  requiring  good  lip 
must  be  on  the  west  and  north  sides  looking  or: 
the  new  street  and  the  playground  area,  as 
east  side  is  encumbered  by  the  Royal  H( 
buildings  shutting  off  a great  deal  of  lig 
The  details  are  susceptible  of  many  modift  i 
tions  ; but  as  far  as  this  main  grouping  is  cit  • 
cerned,  it  appears  to  us  that  no  practical  an : 
tect  could  hesitate. 

Some  general  considerations  as  to  the  st> 
and  treatment  of  a school  building  of  this  cl 
suggest  themselves,  considerations  which  hr! 
not  been  present  certainly  to  the  authors  er 
of  what  may  be  called,  from  certain  points 
view,  some  of  the  best  designs.  It  should) 
borne  in  mind  that  such  a school  is  not  ess  r 
tially,  in  its  working,  a public  building.  Intern, 
convenience  of  arrangement,  with  inter-co» 
munication  for  its  every  day  occupants,  is  i f 
really  important  characteristic ; for  except  i 
rare  occasions  of  prize  giving  or  “ speech  day  i 
the  outside  public  have  little  or  nothing  to. 
with  the  building,  which  is  essentially  a privet 
one.  This  consideration  should  influence  be 
design  and  plan  : a very  grandiose  character) 
such  a building  is  inappropriate ; it  is  really 
large  domestic  building,  and  should  be  treat 
accordingly,  leaning  more  towards  the  pictip 
esque  than  to  the  palatial  character.  For  t 
same  reason  large  and  important  entrant 
and  entrance-halls  are  unsuitable,  or  at  let 
unnecessary;  they  waste  space  in  provision! 
what  is  very  rarely  wanted,  and  is  of  seconda 
importance.  The  large  hall  is  not  to  be  treat: 
as  a public  hall ; it  is  mainly  for  the  use  of  t 
school.  Some  competitors  have  treated  t;i 
design  as  if  it  were  a municipal  building,  a: 
planned  tho  hall  and  its  approaches  as  if  it  we 
a hall  for  public  meetings,  which  is  quite  u 
suitable.  All  that  is  required  is  that  on  t 
occasions  when  a portion  of  the  public  a 
admitted  or  invited,  they  should  have  convemei 
and  sufficient  access,  but  there  is  no  need  of  h 
vestibules  and  crush-rooms. 

This  being  the  philosophy  of  the  matter, 
us  see  how  the  leading  plans  in  the  competitio 
have  put  it  into  practice,  commencing  with  t 
three  which  have  been  selected  for  prenm 
tion. 
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£;e  three  designs  which  have  gained 
jd'avour  in  the  eyes  of  the  committee 
lid  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
iiand  Learn,”  to  which  (as  already 
( the  first  premium  has  been  awarded, 
ai'.st ; whether  it  is  the  best  out  of  the 
1 fifty-three  is  quite  another  matter, 
isje  hall  is  made  architecturally  the 
Bibernal  feature,  not  brought  up  to  the 
n t with  only  a low  building  before  it ; it 
l.ith  its  longer  side  parallel  to  the  Em- 
lit,  and  the  bulk  of  the  class-rooms  are 
stories,  in  a long  wing  running  up  the 
K:e  of  the  site,  thus  forming  with  the 
» 1 a figure  of  l_.  This  is  certainly  not  a 
17  of  meeting  the  problem  of  communi- 
q:tween  the  class-rooms  and  the  hall,  as 
» the  traffic  to  one  end  of  the  hall,  and 
a long  passage  of  approach  from  the 
felass-rooms.  The  hall  is  amply  provided 
Mprs,  two  at  the  west  end  and  three  on 
Ii  side,  but  the  larger  number  of  doors 
iwhere  they  are  not  wanted,  and  will  be 
use,  and  the  plan  does  not,  as  a good 
Id  do,  suggest  at  once  the  subdivision 
a proportion  of  the  boys  may  be 
to  use  the  side  doors  of  the  hall, 
would  not  naturally  or  of  necessity 
d there  will  be  crowding  at  certain 
the  corridors  and  staircase.  The 
ilural  appearance  of  the  building  is 
Renaissance  of  a French  type,  rather 
Hike;  a style  not  out  of  keeping  with  a 
■here  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it, 
it  pleasingly  grouped  and  treated.  As 
Jxid,  w’6  cannot  regard  the  plan  as  a 
>ry  solution  of  the  problem  in  regard  to 
rouping  ; and  some  of  the  requirements 
ided  to  in  rather  a rough-and-ready 
For  instance,  instead  of  the  ante-room 
which  some  competitors  have  taken 
ble  in  arranging  for  each  class-room, 
erely  a wooden  screen  or  partition 
bff  part  of  the  room ; not  a very 
finished  way  of  planning.  None  of 
ted  competitors  have  managed  this 
the  plan  satisfactorily.  “ Live  and 
jets  a large  and  lofty  gymnasium  in 
e under  the  great  hall  (the  floor  of 
kept  very  high),  and  this  is  one  of  the 
' l his  plan,  as  it  provides  for  the 
playground  required  without  infringing 
open  space  of  the  external  play- 

;ronnds,”  the  second  premium  design, 
d on  a better  principle  in  regard  to  the 
slass-rooms,  the  former  being  placed  in 
lire  of  the  back  portion  of  the  blook, 
orth  and  south,  and  the  class-rooms  in 
blocks  on  each  side  of  it.  This  plan 
\/s  a playground  under  the  hall,  which 
conclude,  therefore,  has  appeared  an 
3 feature  to  the  judges.  The  style  may 
'ibod  as  Elizabethan,  with  a bearing 
tfj)  the  Classic  than  the  Gothic  element 
bj-yle  of  compromise.  The  detail  is  good, 
ral  appearance  a little  heavy.  The 
b is  expended  a great  deal  of  space  in  a 
[*  rance-hall,  which  might  have  been  turned 
sk*  account.  The  class-rooms  are  the 
Rape  for  lighting,  having  the  longer  side 
’Jjangles  to  the  window-wall,  so  that  the 
.ihest  from  the  window  will  be  insuf- 
lighted.  Where  a room  for  such  a 
ljcan  only  be  lighted  from  one  side,  it 
H)>e  so  shaped  as  to  bring  every  one 
M the  light  as  can  be  conveniently 

jilicity”:  is  a Gothic  design  of  plain  and 
e 'pe,  with  geometric  tracery  in  the  prin- 
* idow-heads.  The  plan  cannot  be  said 
Sill  a good  one  for  the  purpose.  The  large 
I ironght  to  the  extreme  front,  forming 
of  a quadrangle,  round  which  the  rest 
Miildings  are  grouped.  Architecturally, 

1 bod  enough,  as  far  as  effect  is  concerned, 

1 ake  our  stand  on  a central  hall  as  the 
reposition.  The  class-rooms  are  open 
-‘'.me  objection  as  in  the  last,  of  having 
\>f  the  room  turned  to  the  light  instead 
“|de.  Some  parts  of  the  plan  surprise 
Llittle  : for  example,  the  arrangement  of 
Vs  offices  and  water-closets  in  the 
: the  space  under  the  large  hall,  lighted 
dated  only  into  the  cloister,  and  with  a 
) °unt  of  the  very  undesirable  usury  of  bor- 
1 jht.  Where  the  unfortunate  secretary 
M light  enough  in  his  private  office  to  do 
: without  gas  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The 
i is  unobtrusively  picturesque  externally, 

’ confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a loss  to 


understand  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  plan 
for  especial  commendation. 

We  may  observe  that  all  the  three  promiated 
plans  have  central  entrances, — an  arrangement 
the  wisdom  of  which  we  much  doubt.  It  almost 
necessarily  entails  a certain  separation  and 
breaking  up  of  the  administrative  department, 
which  should  be  as  closely  compact  as  possible. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  less  fortunate 
designs,  which  are  collected  in  a warehouse  in 
Aldermanbury ; those,  at  least,  whose  authors 
have  consented  to  a public  tribunal,  which  some 
have  declined.  We  omit  noticing  designs  which 
are  at  once  manifestly  unsuitable,  and  which 
have  no  feature  suggesting  special  comment, 
and  we  do  not  follow  the  order  of  hanging  in 
any  way,  as  at  the  time  our  first  notes  were 
made  a good  many  of  the  moBt  elaborate  designs 
were  still  shut  out  from  criticism,  awaiting  the 
consent  thereto  of  their  authors.  Among  those 
which  were  then  open  to  comment,  we  may  first 
mention,  as  certainly  one  of  the  cleverest  designs 
in  the  collection,  that  entitled, — 

“Move”:  This  is  adesign  in  Geometric  Gothic  of 
a domestic  type,  i.e.,  with  little  tracery,  which 
is  confined  to  windows  of  the  most  important 
apartments,  the  rest  being  mullioned  lights. 
The  entrance  is  at  the  angle  next  the  hotel,  and 
marked  by  a large  powerful  - looking  tower 
forming  a large  mass,  the  obvious  object  of 
which  is  to  dominate  the  hotel  ; the  tower  looks, 
however,  a little  stumpy,  and  would  be  better, 
architecturally  speaking,  for  a lantern  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  great  hall,  an  oblong  apartment, 
is  in  the  centre  parallel  to  the  embankment,  and 
the  west  end  of  it,  with  a large  traceried  window, 
shows  effectively  over  the  lower  class-room 
buildings.  The  class-rooms  are  placed  west 
and  north,  the  latter  on  two  stories.  The 
access  from  them  to  the  large  hall  is  well  and 
rather  effectively  managed  by  short  corridors 
between  the  areas  for  lighting  which  surround 
the  hall  ; it  makes  a good  deal  of  corridor  Bpace, 
but  it  is  an  arrangement  very  well  calculated  to 
keep  the  classes  from  confusion  and  crowding 
in  passing  to  and  from  the  hall.  The  adminis- 
tration department  is  in  the  front  block  on  the 
ground-floor,  exceedingly  well  arranged,  the 
secretary  next  the  entrance,  the  library  and 
committee  - rooms  in  the  centre,  the  head- 
masters’ rooms  at  the  south-west  angle  so  as 
to  be  equally  near  the  administration  and  the 
class-rooms.  Each  class-room  has  a lobby  and 
cloak-room  adjoining.  The  common  room  (over 
the  headmaster’s  rooms)  is  also  very  well  placed 
for  communication,  and  would  be  a charming 
room,  with  its  oriels  giving  a view  up  and  down 
the  river.  The  top  lights  for  drawing-classes 
are  introduced  in  the  one-story  class-rooms  on 
the  west.  On  the  whole  this  Btrikes  us  as  a 
most  able  plan  ; and  the  exterior  design,  though 
a little  heavy  in  detail,  and  capable  of  im- 
provement, is  picturesque  in  general  effect,  and 
looks  like  a school.  The  author,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  covered  playground 
specified  in  the  conditions.  On  the  other  haud, 
he  has  studied  the  composition  of  the  building 
more  than  is  usual,  giving  on  the  block-plan  the 
points  of  view  from  which  to  obtain  the  best 
combinations. 

“ Our  Boys,”  has  a very  pleasing  Late  Gothic 
design,  but  the  plan  is  rambling  and  very  un- 
practical. 

“Practical”  (in  small  letters*)  is  noticeable 
on  similar  grounds,  for  a very  well  - drawn 
perspective  of  a picturesque  building  in  the 
Btyle  which  is  a kind  of  cross  between  Jacobean 
and  ^Elizabethan,  with  heavy  and  picturesque 
oriel  windows.  The  author’s  claim  to  his 
motto  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  filled  up  the  ends  of  his  principal  front 
corridor  with  water  - closets,  terminating  the 
vista  each  way,  and  through  which  the  corridor 
is  partly  lighted.  The  things  done  in  competi- 
tion under  the  name  of  “ practical  ” are  cer- 
tainly extraordinary.  In  the  main,  the  plan  can 
only  be  considered  tolerable;  the  interest  of  the 
set  consists  entirely  in  the  design  and  draughts- 
manship. 

“ As  the  Twig  is  bent  the  Tree  inclines.” — 
This  is  a rather  fine  building,  but  the  author  has 
been  looking  at  it  too  much  from  that  point  of 
view.  He  brings  the  entrance  to  the  main  hall 
up  to  a large  entrance  vestibule,  spacious  and 
effectively  planned,  but,  like  some  others  of  the 
competitors,  he  forgets  that  the  great  hall  in 
such  a building  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a public 
meeting-room.  It  will,  on  a few  occasions  in 


* There  are  three  sets  of  drawings  with  this  motto, 
which  we  can  only  distinguish  by  describing  the  lettering. 


the  year,  become  so,  perhaps,  but  its  main  use 
is  for  the  school,  not  for  the  public  ; and  to  pro- 
vide very  easy  public  access,  and  be  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  the  access  from  the  interior 
part  of  the  school  (as  in  this  case),  is  to  put  the 
accidental  before  the  essential.  The  plan  could 
not  possibly  be  recommended  as  a school  plan, 
though  it  would  be  an  effective  and  suitable  one 
for  municipal  buildings. 

“ Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  ” has  a picturesque 
and  pleasing  design,  but  the  front  as  well  as  the 
plan  has  the  mistake  of  the  last-named  set, — 
it  is  too  like  a town-hall.  The  author  has, 
independently  of  this,  put  himself  quite  out  of 
court  by  contravening  the  instructions  of  the 
committee  in  making  the  latrines  a part  of  the 
main  building,  and  opening  into  them  out  of 
the  class-room  corridors. 

“ L ” merits  a word  for  the  admirable  and 
suitable  effect  of  his  design  as  shown  in  the 
perspective  view, — a quadrangle  with  a low  side 
(one  story)  towards  the  front,  Jacobean  details 
with  mullioned  windows.  The  plan,  and  indeed 
the  elevations  also,  suggest  inexperience,  but  the 
general  appearance  of  the  perspective  design  is 
most  picturesque  and  appropriate,  perhaps  more 
so,  in  regard  to  exterior,  than  any  other  drawing 
in  the  collection. 

“Practical”  (in  large  capitals),  a weak  design 
in  Geometric  Gothic,  but  which  we  cannot  resist 
noticing,  to  point  the  moral  of  “ Practical  ” the 
second  time.  Here  is  a building,  an  essential  con- 
dition of  which  is  access  to  the  main  hall  from  all 
the  class-rooms,  and  here  is  a competitor  calling 
himself  practical  who  puts  the  hall  at  the  south- 
east angle,  and  runs  out  the  bulk  of  the  class- 
rooms in  a long  gallery  extending  far  beyond 
the  main  block  at  the  north-west  angle. 

“ Compactness.” — This  is  not  undeserving  of 
its  name.  The  plan  is  in  many  points  very  good 
in  detail,  and  the  design,  Geometric  Gothic 
(brick,  with  stone  mullions  and  dressings),  is  in 
very  good  taste,  and  shows  considerable  refine- 
ment. The  mistake  of  this  plan  is,  again,  the 
position  of  the  great  hall,  which  is  brought  to 
the  front  parallel  to  the  Embankment.  The 
access  from  the  class-rooms  to  it  is  fairly 
managed,  all  things  considered,  but  the  whole 
scheme  embodied  in  the  instructions  points,  as 
we  said,  so  plainly  to  a central  position  of  the 
main  hall  as  the  key  of  the  plan,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising that  any  architect  who  could  turn  out  so 
good  a design  as  this  should  not  have  perceived 
that  such  an  arrangetnent  as  he  has  adopted 
was  only  making  difficulties  and  defects  in  hia 
plan.  The  wish  to  get  the  large  hall  in  front 
seems  to  have  been  his  stumbling-block.  The 
hall  is  also  turned  the  wrong  way  about.  The 
dais  should  have  been  at  the  end,  nearest 
the  position  of  the  head- master’s  room  and  the 
library  on  the  floor  below.  As  arranged,  the 
head-master  would  have  a Sabbath-day’s  journey 
from  his  room  before  he  could  appear  as  deus 
cj)  machind  on  the  platform. 

“ Concentration.” — This  is  a clever  though 
a very  peculiar  plan,  and  certainly  deserves 
attention.  The  author  has  adopted  the  system 
of  doing  away  with  any  corridor  between  the  class- 
rooms and  the  central  hall,  and  making  them 
open  right  into  it,  thus  obtaining,  nominally  at 
all  events,  an  equal  accommodation  with  others  on 
a smaller  area.  On  the  ground  floor,  however, 
it  seems  to  be  little  more  than  nominal,  as  the 
outer  margin  all  round  the  hall  is  really  an  aisle 
divided  off  by  columns  and  not  available  for 
seating,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  result 
would  be  a too  intimate  inter-communication 
between  all  parts  of  the  school,  to  the  detriment 
of  quiet,  and  of  the  separation  of  departments, 
which  is  desirable.  Upstairs  the  advantage  is 
more  apparent,  and  the  drawbacks  less  so. 
We  should  be  very  cautious  before  recom- 
mending such  a plan  for  adoption ; but  it  is 
certainly  a clever  and  original  experiment. 
The  design,  a modified  Elizabethan,  looks 
very  well  in  the  admirably  executed  water- 
colour perspective.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is 
effective,  but  could  hardly  be  acoustically  satis- 
factory. 

“ Facta  non  verba,”  a Late  Gothio  design 
with  a dignified  central  tower,  the  whole 
suitable  in  character  and  expression  to  the 
purpose  of  the  building.  A point  in  the 
plan  is’ the  grouping  of  the  class-rooms  in  pro- 
jecting bays  of  two  rooms  width,  with  a space 
between,  so  that  each  class-room  has  a side 
window  (for  ventilation)  as  well  as  the  main 
windows.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  this  loss  of  space  should  be  incurred 
for  an  object  which,  with  a proper  system  of 
ventilation,  Bhould  be  attained  by  other  means. 
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The  access  from  class-rooms  to  main  hall  is  well 
arranged  for. 

“ Blackfriars.” — This  is  one  of  the  plans  in 
which  the  assembly-hall  has  been  treated  in 
theatre  form,  and  this  feature  has  influenced  a 
large  portion  of  the  plan.  The  hall  is  central, 
the  proscenium  wall  (if  we  may  so  speak)  being 
nest  the  front  corridor,  and  the  semicircular 
auditorium  towards  the  playground,  and  around 
this  run  on  each  story  corridors  from  which  the 
class-rooms  open,  forming  a series  of  small  blocks 
radiating  from  a centre,  in  a manner,  perhaps, 
a little  too  much  resembling  an  approved  form 
of  prison  plan,  and  architecturally  producing  a 
bad  effect  towards  the  playground  side,  the 
appearance  of  which,  however,  might  very  well 
be  improved  without  altering  the  plan  in  any 
main  feature.  For  practical  purposes,  we  are 
decidedly  iu  favour  of  the  theatre  form  for 
the  assembly-hall,  and  this  arrangement  of  the 
class-rooms  round  it  has  great  merit,  both  in 
suitability  and  simplicity  of  plan,  and  as  a piece 
of  arrangement  does  credit  to  the  originality 
and  practical  sense  of  the  designer.  These 
qualities  are,  unfortunately,  less  conspicuous  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  front  part  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  spoiled  by  the  stumbling-block  of 
the  central  entrance ; the  door  leading  into  the 
centre  of  the  platform  of  the  assembly-hall,  for 
instance,  immediately  opposite  the  outer  en- 
tranco  door,  is  absurd,  and  there  are  other  bad 
mistakes.  The  design  is  cold  and  uninteresting, 
and  looks  too  like  a railway  hotel.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  plan,  however,  makes  it 
worth  special  attention  in  spite  of  these 
faults. 

Under  the  same  title,  and  by  the  same  author, 
is  another  plan,  showing  an  oblong  central  hall, 
parallel  to  the  Embankment,  with  a main  en- 
trance near  the  south-west  angle,  and  the 
adminstration  department  shut  off  from  the 
rest  by  a door  at  each  end  of  tho  administration 
corridor.  This  part  of  the  plan  is  very  good  ; 
but  the  class-rooms  are  rather  scattered,  and 
the  position  and  access  to  the  dining-hall  not 
good. 

“ Royal  Academy  ” : a Classic  design  of  some 
dignity ; a portico  in  the  centre,  an  order  of 
pilasters  carried  through  two  stories,  Palladian 
fashion,  at  the  sides ; cupolas  at  the  angles. 
The  plan  shows  the  large  hall  in  a central  posi- 
tion with  the  longer  axis  north  and  south.  The 
access  from  the  class-rooms  is  well  arranged, 
but  the  class-rooms  are  placed  the  wrong  way 
for  lighting,  as  in  some  other  plans.  The 
administration  department  is  in  front,  and,  as  in 
so  many  others  of  the  designs,  is  split  in  two  by 
the  entrance.  The  dining-hall  is  rather  incon- 
veniently placed  in  the  extreme  north-east 
angle  ; the  boys  in  the  olass- rooms  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  would  get  an  appetite  for  dinner 
by  the  long  walk. 

“ John  Carpenter,  Founder” : a rather  pleasing 
design,  though  a little  “ gimcrack  ” in  general 
effect.  The  various  features  which  characterised 
the  transition  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance  in 
England  are  now  becoming  so  mingled  and 
variously  combined  that  we  want  two  or  three 
new  names  for  the  varieties  of  architecture 
thus  generated ; neither  “ Elizabethan,”  nor 
“ Jacobean,”  nor  “ Queen  Anne,”  describes  or 
includes  them  all.  We  may  perhaps  term  this 
the  mullion-and-pot  variety  : the  windows  being 
mullioned  d la  Gothic,  the  cornice  crowned  with 
wreathed  pots  d la  Renaissance.  The  plan  has 
a central  large  hall  (north  and  south),  and 
dining-room  behind  : this  portion  of  it  resembles 
several  other  plans ; the  specialities  are  an 
octagon  entrance,  agreeable  as  far  as  effect  is 
concerned,  but  knocking  an  immense  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  administration  department : the 
basement  is  entirely  made  into  playground  or 
gymnasium,  including  a large  swimming-bath, 
an  admirable  addition  which  we  wonder  that  no 
other  competitor,  as  far  as  we  noticed,  has 
thought  of  suggesting.  Some  parts  of  this 
playground  basement  would,  however,  be  rather 
insufficiently  lighted. 

“ La  Yie  durante  ” : Palladian  architecture 
with  a cupola  in  the  centre  of  a perfectly  sym- 
metrical front ; too  municipal  in  appearance,  but 
designed  in  good  taste  and  with  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  rather  frigid  style  of  architecture 
selected.  The  plan  embodies  somewhat  the 
same  idea  as  that  shown  in  “ Concentration,” 
described  above ; but  carried  out  with  more 
consistency  and  simplicity.  The  large  hall, 
placed  centrally  and  parallel  to  the  embank- 
ment front,  becomes,  in  fact,  on  this  plan,  a kind 
of  salle  des  pas  perdus.  The  main-entrance 
vestibule  and  the  subsidiary  boys’  entrance- 
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porch  lead  right  into  the  central  hall,  and  from 
this  all  the  class-rooms  open  round,  each  of 
them  divided,  however,  from  the  centre  hall  by 
a small  lobby  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  hat 
and  coat  closets.  Behind  the  main  hall  a large 
staircase  connects  the  school  portion  with  the 
masters’  common  room,  and  over  this  with  the 
dining-hall,  the  latter  partly  carried  on  piers, 
leaving  space  under  it  for  a covered  playground. 
The  plan  could  hardly  be  carried  out  better  and 
more  symmetrically,  granting  that  this  treat- 
ment of  the  main  hall  as  a common  passage  to 
the  whole  of  the  school  would  not  interfere 
with  its  practical  use  for  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required;  but  that  is  just  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  nearly  inevitable.  The  plan 
is  nevertheless  a really  clever  one,  the  drawings 
beautifully  executed,  and  the  whole  highly 
creditable  to  the  author. 

“ Plan  ” shows  a large  and  fine  perspective 
view  of  a picturesque  building  in  which  mullions, 
pilasters,  circular-headed  windows,  and  mansarde 
roofs  are  combined  into  a rather  incongruous 
but  effective  whole,  suitable  in  architectural 
expression.  “ An  Old  Scholar  ” sends  a fine 
and  elaborate  set  of  drawings  of  a building  in 
Gothic  Perpendicular  style,  rich  and  effective 
in  treatment.  In  both  these  cases,  however, 
the  merit  is  all  in  the  elevations  and  per- 
spectives. 

“ Practical  ” (in  small  capitals)  : of  course  an 
unpractical  design,  with  a large  and  costly 
centre  tower  and  spire,  and  a great  deal  of 
space  wasted  in  a cloistered  court,  purely  for 
effect.  The  large  hall  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
court,  running  east  and  west  parallel  to  it.  The 
intercommunication  between  class-rooms  and 
other  portions  is  fairly  maintained,  but  there  is 
a want  of  purpose  in  the  plan,  with  a good  many 
weak  points.  The  design,  nineteenth-century 
Gothic  with  French  leanings,  is  in  many  ways 
admirable,  both  in  detail  and  in  general  treat- 
ment, though  we  hardly  think  it  in  keeping 
with  the  genius  loci. 

These  are  the  plans,  among  those  exhibited, 
which  seem  most  to  call  for  special  comment. 
A great  deal  of  very  clever  work  has  been  done 
and  thrown  away,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  and 
we  cannot  express  ourselves  as  satisfied  with  the 
result.  Even  as  regards  “ Live  and  Learn,”  it 
is  certainly  not  the  best  plan  among  the  com- 
petitors, though  it  is  the  best  of  the  three 
selected,  and  has  probably  a claim  to  one  of  the 
premiums.  We  should  have  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  best  plan  of  those  submitted  is 
“ Move”;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  cleverest  plans 
we  have  seen,  and  the  architectural  treatment  is 
above  the  average,  and  is  peculiarly  suitable  in 
character  to  the  purpose  of  the  building.  We 
presume  that  there  must  have  been  some 
decided  technical  reason  for  turning  out  such  a 
plan  in  favour  of  those  selected.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  add  that  we  are  convinced 
of  the  entire  bond  fides  of  the  committee  in 
wishing  to  select  rightly,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  very  exceptional  trouble  has 
been  taken  to  secure  a thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  designs  in  a systematic  manner. 
Admitting  this,  however,  a committee  such  as 
this  is  not  competent  of  itself  to  do  justice  in  a 
competition  of  this  character,  and  the  members 
of  it  ought  most  certainly  to  have  called  in  some 
independent  eminent  architect  to  assist  them  in 
the  selection. 

A memorial,  praying  that  they  will  even  now 
do  this,  is  about  to  be  presented  to  the  Common 
Council,  and  is  already  signed  by  the  following, 
as  amongst  the  competitors,  nineteen  of  them 
being  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects : — 


transferred  to  Florence,  that  city  resolved  >• 
reviving  its  ancient  glories,  and  becov 
worthy  of  being  entitled  the  Italian  capita]  i 
the  result,  however,  Rome,  the  natural  mi  . 
polis  of  the  peninsula,  regained  that  histdi 
distinction,  and  the  Florentines  were  i 
appointed.  But  this  did  not  deter  themi 
following  out  the  project  of  two  new  must 
upon  a scale  consonant  with  their  tradit.. 
fame  in  that  respect,  and,  although  the  ta 
bringing  together,  in  the  course  of  a few  yi  i 
a genuine  artistic  and  antiquarian  collet) 
was  a difficult,  and  even  a hazardous  one,  hi 
undertaken,  and  has  been  crowned  with  in 
plete  success.  The  obstacles  alluded  to  K 
many  and  serious.  Italian  archmologfflrl 
been  warned  by  the  forged  coinages  oil 
Parthian  and  Sassassinide  dynasties,  vjf 
had  recently  flooded  the  market  from  Ti  . 
and  the  false  Assyrian  monuments  which i i 
ultimately  proved  to  have  been  fabricati:i 
Diabckir.  Mere  money  could  not  carry  ot\;a 
idea.  No  amount  of  it  would  supply  the  it 
of  large  experience,  or  of,  so  to  speak,  a;<- 
antiquarian  scent.  Still,  the  examples  ca 
Pinacothek  and  Glyptothek,  at  Munich,  ir 
encouraging,  and  it  was  remembered  alsou 
South  Kensington  had  secured  the  finestii 
trations  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  while,  iu 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  it  if 
doubtedly  the  best  collection  existing  of  ij 
quities  from  Cyprus,  gathered  by  G( 
Cesnola,  with  the  choicest  of  the  jewels » 
stones,  archaically  engraved,  belonging  tn 
celebrated  treasury  at  Curium.  The  at  ir 
was  therefore  made,  and  Florence  posjr 
two  fresh  collections  comparable,  in  in 
respects,  with  the  Pitti  and  Uffizi  therm  <i 
Tuscany,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  warm 
spoliations,  has  never  ceased  to  be  rich  m 
relics  of  art ; nearly  every  family  prej 
heir-looms  of  this  character.  Its  chi 
abound  with  them  ; and  of  these  many  thou : 
are  now  in  the  trust  of  the  Florentine  biu 
pality.  Not  a few  ancient  and  scarcely-inh;;;: 
palaces  were  ransacked,  beneath  the  ro  > 
which,  in  neglected  corners,  spuu  over;: 
cobwebs,  were  discovered  rare  specimei], 
furniture,  ornamented  with  graceful  metal;  : 
and  carving,  and  wall-pictures  concealed  be?-, 
repeated  coatings  of  house-painter’s  ’u 
Those,  especially,  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  th  i 
perial  Poggio,  and  the  Pratelini,  were  found- 
with  this  kind  of  opulence, — pictures,  br : 
bedsteads,  old  marbles,  porcelain,  and  go 
silver  plate.  Then,  the  custodians  of  the 
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J.  & S.  Flint  Clarkson,  John  P.  Seddon,  Thomas  Arnold, 
J.  Douglass  Mathews,  Thos.  Blashill,  Robert  Walker, 
Fredk.  Wm.  Tarring,  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  J.  M.  Hay,  Thomas 
Oliver,  R.  Stark  VVilkinson,  Chas.  Henman,  Thomas 
Harris,  Jno.  Belcher,  ,Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle,  Win.  Ash- 
down, Wm.  Henman,  Wm.  Ward  Lee,  T.  W.  Cutler, 
Henry  S.  Legg,  Edwd.  Clark,  Thos.  Goodchild,  J.  Lewis 
Holmes,  T.  Roger  Smith,  Arthur  Billing,  Thos.  E.  Coll- 
cutt,  Edwd.  C.  Robins,  Robert  Aldridge,  E.  R.  Hewitt, 
James  T.  Walford. 

One  further  remark  suggests  itself,  viz., — 
that  it  is  a great  pity  that  in  this,  as  in 
so  many  similar  cases,  the  opportunity  for 
public  criticism  has  been  deferred  till  the  choice 
was  made,  so  that  the  criticism  loses  its  chief 
value.  If  the  examination  and  comments  of 
architectural  critics,  especially,  are  to  go  for 
anything,  why  not  give  opportunity  for  them  at 
a stage  of  the  proceedings  when  suggestions 
might  have  some  practical  effect,  instead  of 
admitting  them  only  when  the  choice  is  made, 
and  then  asking  them  merely  to  say  whether 
they  think  it  a good  or  a bad  one  ? 


collections  lent  their  aid.  The  Uffizi,  fi ; 
stance,  had  long  bsen  encumbered,  th 
want  of  space.  Many  of  its  most  preciom: 
tents, — 281  pictures,  and  29  statues 
them, — were  stowed  away  out  of  sight,  in  i 
or  cellars;  and  these  have,  for  the  first  ii 
been  brought  into  the  light  of  day.  I'i 
some  of  the  more  antique  Italian  cities,-  t 
Cortona,  Chiusa,  and  Perugia, — consents 
part  with  examples  of  their  most  che 
treasures ; but  no  very  large  contrib 
could,  of  course,  be  expected  from  sourcear 
as  these.  A richer  field  was  opened  by  cornu 
with  speculative  collectors  whenever  fresl  ■* 
were  explored  or  excavations  made,  unt 
Government  asserted  a right  of  priority  ii  - 
purchases.  In  addition,  the  sculptor  San  - 
made  a present  of  his  “ cabinet  ” to  tin 
National  Museum,  a course  which  was 
diately  adopted  by  the  representative 
numerous  historical  houses,  as  well  as  w- 
amateurs,  Signor  Vagnonvilla  giving  hi3  f.1 
set  of  vases  from  Greece.  But  perhaf11 
most  abundant  harvest  was  reaped  fro  i, 
convents,  just  recently  suppressed  by  an  - 
the  Italian  Legislature.  From  these  we:'; 
quired,  in  multitudes,  pictures  that  had  at;ij 
their  chapels,  and  sculptures  that  had  dec!' 
the  tombs  of  princely  and  nobte  perso;.- 
Some  of  the  most  authentic  specimens  ir 
Lucca  della  Robbia  were  brought  froi 
famous  monastery  of  Yallombrosa..  Ia 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  dynasties 
during  so  long  a period,  divided  the  rule > t 
Peninsula,  the  King  of  Italy  found  bn 
among  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  on,' 
possessed  the  greatest  number  of  historic, 
laces,  in  each  of  which  the  accumulations  Qi 
curies  were  stored.  They  could  not  possi 
inhabited  by  the  royal  family,  even  lor  a j 
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y h,  in  the  year ; they  could  not,  without 
i -mous  cost,  be  maintained  in  solitary 
Rio-  Bhow,  a few  excepted,  at  Turin,  Milan, 
i]  Rome,  and  Florence  itself.  The  others 
3i  een  over,  more  or  less,  to  the  munici- 
li ; that  of  Poggio  Imperiale  was  converted 
fciacademy  for  teaching  the  Tuscan  dialect, 
Hljalleries  being  turned  over  to  the  new 
hi.  The  “Adonis”  of  Michelangelo  had 
pc,  however,  been  transferred  to  the  Hall  of 
jilmaphrodite  in  theUffizi.  The  churches, 
ifciid  their  tribute,  and,  in  the  general  work 
BUiatruction  going  on,  found  themselves 
hkr  more  rich  in  treasures  of  this  kind 
aid  been  imagined.  Exquisite  pictures 
uncovered  in  cloistered  nooks,  seen  of  none 
ji,  except  sacristans  or  bell-ringers  ; some- 
nfdden  in  the  sacristies  themselves,  or  ir 
li  cl  lumber-rooms.  It  was  thus  that  the 
ailil  bas-reliefs  executed  by  Lucca  della 
ill  and  Donatello  for  the  organ-loft  of  St. 
iff  the  Flowers  were  rescued  from  the 
si  y in  which  they  had  been  concealed  ever 
iciey  were  taken  down  to  make  way  for 
■decorations  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
,9  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  III.  towards 
»1  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
aid  in  a sort  of  contractor’s  shed,  but 
wee  more  been  restored  to  light,  and  are 
u;d  to  be  among  the  finest  productions  of 
■ Tuscan  masters. 

Bfio  whole  of  the  new  collections  are  not 
i ne  roof.  By  the  side  of  the  National 
if.  have  grown  up  two  other  institutions, — 
■scan  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  St. 
■The  former  has  been  created  with  a 
wtinct  and  useful  purpose.  The  arohaso- 
dff  Tuscany,  it  ought  to  be  known,  revolt 
;ho  sense  in  which  the  term  “Etruscan” 
only  applied.  They  do  not  admit  that 
of  any  inventive  people,  ancient  or 
can  be  adequately  represented  by  a 
vases,  however  varied  or  characteristic, 
Ithey  assign  to  Etruria  work  which  mani- 
jelongs  in  its  conception  to  Corinth  or 
This  eclecticism,  however,  has  not  pre- 
hem  from  furnishing  a “ cabinet  ” of 
'ble  value,  containing,  with  the  rest,  the 
and  the  Pallas  of  Arezzo;  the  statue  of 
, vulgarly  labelled  “ The  Orator,”  dis- 
A.D.  1556,  beneath  the  waters  of  Lake 
|ene,  and  a crowd  of  bronzes,  mirrors, 
black  pottery  of  Chiusa,  sarcophagi 
lad  with  human  figures,  and  Greek  and 
dlvork,  conspicuously  separated  from  the 
acknowledged  Etruscan.  This  collec- 
bf  originally  placed  in  the  gallery  that 

Iie  Pitti  with  the  Uffizi  palace ; but  it 
overflowed  those  limits,  and  invaded 
itself.  The  fresh  discoveries  almost 
3e  in  the  rich  soil  beneath  the  Tyrrhe- 
is  necessitated  a removal,  which  took 
the  disused  convent  of  St.  Onofrio, 
d on  account  of  a freBco  attributed  to 
in  his  youth.  There,  too,  were  de- 
he  Egyptian  galleries  of  ltosellini,  the 
of  Champollion,  with  the  matchless 
s vase,”  so  named  after  the  unwearying 
•,  who  burrowed  for  it  in  the  depths  of 
m marshes,  and  found  it  at  last  near 
It  was  classically  called  “ the  crater  of 
s,”  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
remarkable  of  all  archaic  vases  deco- 
•-i-tli  figures  in  black.  Close  to  it  is  a 
,(?j'gus,  in  Carrara  marble,  adorned  with 
B 38  in  high  relief,  representing  battles 
W Greeks  and  Amazons,  dug  up  at 
n!  the  ancient  Tarquinia,  only  four  years 
top  there  is  no  catalogue  of  the  collection 
> |The  third,  to  which  reference  has  been 
that  of  St.  Mark,  a convent  of  great 
$>r  and  a high  historical  reputation,  within 
I®  alls  lived  Fra  Angelico  and  Fra  Barto- 
D*  ItB  cloisters,  its  refectories,  its  chapels, 

31 1 cells,  still  retain  the  frescoes  worked 
M by  the  genius  of  the  Dominican 
18 1 of  whom  Ghirlandajo  was  one.  It  was 
gallery  in  itself,  but,  being  appropriated 
'State,  was  forthwith  converted  into  a 
13j.  and  it  is  believed  that  such  an  assem- 
^ old  missals  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found, 
-p  regretted,  of  course,  that  these  treasures 
11 3 distributed  in  three  different  buildings; 
k Florentines  are  already  taking  thought 
question  of  either  fitting  up  one  of  their 
® | palaces  to  receive  them  altogether,  or 
~ich  might  be  better, — erecting  a new 
w expressly  adapted  and  dedicated  to 
J'.poso.  While  thus  bent  on  oollecting,  it 
(hoped  the  authorities  will  not  omit  to 
0 'oper  enoouragement  to  production. 


MR.  POYNTER’S  LECTURES  UPON  ART* 

Students  have  been  naturally  curious  to 
fathom  the  aesthetic  views  of  the  Director  of  the 
Art  Department  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Poynter 
has  given  them  the  means  of  gratifying  that 
curiosity  by  publishing  Twelve  Lectures  upon 
Art.  It  is  a legitimate  curiosity,  for  what- 
ever merits  a man  possesses  as  a painter,  it  is  the 
grasp  of  principles,  correct  principles,  which 
alone  qualifies  him  as  an  efficient  teacher  and 
director. 

Mr.  Poynter  is  right  when  he  says  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  write  about  art  than  to  practise 
it, — that  is,  if  he  merely  mean  that  it  is  easier  to 
write  anyhow  about  art  than  to  practise  it, — but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  means  to  say  that  it  is  easier 
to  write  correctly  about  art  than  to  practise  it, 
we  entirely  differ  from  him.  The  lectures  under 
review  refute  to  some  extent  his  own  assertion. 
We  also  know  that  whilst  there  have  been  many 
great  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  a single  successful  and 
reliable  expositor  of  the  theory  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  towards  scientific  exactness  in  every 
other  department  of  human  inquiry,  the  theory 
of  the  Fine  Arts  stands  at  this  very  day  on 
about  the  samefootiDgas  astrology  did  to  science. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  scientific  acumen  of  the 
age  is  so  obtuse  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  it 
rather  pats  the  rhapsodical  art-mystic  on  the 
back  for  writing  as  wide  of  his  mark  as  the 
alchemist  did  of  chemistry. 

Our  author  avers  that  example  is  better  than 
precept  to  the  student  of  the  fine  arts.  This 
is  a mistake ; and  if  in  his  position  the  only 
alternative  left  him  were  to  choose  between  the 
two,  he  ought  to  desire  a thorough  command 
of  precept.  Mr.  Poynter  has  not  been  driven 
to  so  hard-and-fast  an  alternative,  but  it  has 
been  demanded  of  him,  in  virtue  of  his  official 
position,  that  ho  should  be  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical,  and  therefore  he  cannot  consistently 
with  his  duty  lay  precept  aside  to  give  himself 
over  to  example  in  painting.  Otherwise,  as  it 
stands  to  reason,  the  examples  which  ho  con- 
tributes to  the  Academy  walls  and  elsewhere 
need  not  have  been  supplemented  with  any 
other  title  than  R.A.  Mr.  Poynter,  somehow  or 
other,  appears  strangely  to  forget,  both  in  his 
preface  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lectures, 
the  raison  d’etre  of  his  Directorship  of  the  Art 
Department;  for,  as  its  director,  the  promulga- 
tion of  correct  precept  is  his  duty,  and  the 
object  of  the  Art  Department  was  not  to  invite 
foreigners  over  wholesale  for  our  instruction, 
but  to  render  us  independent  of  foreign  influ- 
ence and  aid  in  the  art  manufactures ; whereas 
he  himself  repudiates  the  function  of  preceptor, 
and  confesses  that  the  Art  Department  is 
inadequate  to  effect  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

“ Example  is  better  than  precept  ” is,  as  an 
adage,  only  meant  to  have  a special  application 
to  those  who  make  great  professions  without 
performance.  It  has  no  reference  to  precept  in 
a scientific  and  wider  sense.  The  libraries  of 
the  world  testify  to  the  value  men  have  set  upon 
precept ; and  it  is  through  the  precepts  con- 
tained in  them  that  good  example  has  been 
rendered  possible.  Moreover,  Mr.  Poynter’s 
theory  that  example  is  better  than  precept,  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it,  is  utterly  contro- 
verted by  facts,  for  never  had  any  nation  such 
a wealth  of  art-example  as  this,  and  of  example 
far  excelling  any  which  even  Mr.  Poynter  is 
likely  to  give  us.  The  world  has  been  ransacked 
for  it,  and  the  cry  from  South  Kensington  and 
Trafalgar-square  is  ever  for  more,  and  yet,  as 
our  Director  confesses,  without  effect.  “ Ex- 
ample ” has  been  developed  to  the  full,  whereas 
“ precept”  has  not  yet  reached  its  exact  or  scien- 
tific stage  ; that  is  to  say,  we  have  it  not ; though 
from  the  fragments  in  the  works  of  Vitruvius 
and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  we  must  feel  that,  in 
the  great  periods  of  art,  theory  had  attained  to  a 
scientific  exactness  of  which  we  have  not  at 
present  the  least  conception.  Precept  is  imper- 
fect, and  the  importance  of  organisation  in  the 
development  of  taste,  and  of  an  enlightened 
demand,  are  ovei’looked.  These  are  the  three 
noints  requiring  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
those  who  desire  to  raise  the  status  of  art  in  this 
country.  According  to  political  economists,  an 
enlightened  demand  should  be  the  pi-ime  mover 
upon  which  all  good  things  in  art  await.  To 
imagine  that  a tusto  for  wood-carving,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  forced  merely  by  establishing  a 
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Wood-carving  Academy  is  to  misread  the  teach- 
ings of  history.  Wood-carving  flourished  in 
England  when  there  was  a demand  for  it,  and 
goes  out,  just  as  line-engraving  does,  because 
there  is  not. 

If  Mr.  Poynter  does  not  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  precept,  we  cannot  conceive  what  induced 
him  to  publish  his  lectures,  more  especially 
that  one  which  he  himself  considers  “ obsolete,” 
though  he  ought  not  to  require  to  be  l’eminded 
that  correct  principles,  correct  precepts,  are 
never  “ obsolete.”  At  all  events,  having  given 
his  precepts  to  the  world,  they  are  open  to 
ci'iticism,  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  it  is  not  easier  to  write  correctly  upon 
art  than  to  paint  good  pictures. 

Imprimis , almost  the  very  first  paragraph  of 
the  first  lecture  is  a statement  which  assumes 
the  form  of  a general  principle,  though  it  will 
not  for  a moment  bear  looking  into,  and  should 
have  been  one  of  those  “ too  dangerous  gene- 
ralisations ” which  we  are  told  wei'e  expunged, — 

“ The  qualities  of  mind  required  to  produce  a 
work  of  art  are  two, — the  power  of  design  and 
the  power  of  imitation.” 

Now,  there  are  two  arts  which  are  not  imita- 
tive,— viz.,  architecture  and  music, — and  to 
which,  consequently,  this  formula  will  not  apply. 
After  this  Mr.  Poynter  runs  head-on  to  the  old 
fallacy  that  fitness  constitutes  beauty, — the 
hack  fallacy,  indeed,  of  writers  upon  art,  though 
Haydon,  years  since,  saw  that  it  would  not  hold 
water.  Perhaps  Mr.  Poynter  considers  that  he 
holds  a brief  for  the  dogmas  of  South  Ken- 
sington? Beauty  is  merely  an  accident  of 
fitness,  or  everything  in  nature  which  is  adapted 
to  its  purpose  would  be  beautiful,  as  we  know 
it  is  not.  The  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  orang-outang,  the  gorilla,  the  pelican,  &c., 
are  all  admirably  fitted  for  their  several  pur- 
poses, but  are  by  no  means  beautiful.  Every- 
thing in  nature  is  not  intended  to  be  beautiful ; 
there  must  be  contrariety,  or  even  the  beautiful 
would  no  longer  interest  us.  That  the  form  of 
some  ships  and  of  the  plough,  which  Mr.  Poynter 
cites  as  instances,  should  please  us  is  merely 
accidental ; beauty  is  not  a necessary  correlate 
of  fitness,  otherwise  the  paddle-box,  the  smoke- 
stack, the  derrick,  the  barge,  all  admirably 
fitted  to  their  purpose,  would  also  be  beautiful. 
The  beautiful  consists  not  in  fitness,  but  in  a 
certain  appositeness  to  our  own  nature  which 
some  things  which  are  fitted  to  their  purpose 
have,  and  others  have  not.  It  is  astonishing  to 
find  this  fallacy  of  fitness  thrust  forward  over 
and  over  again,  when  every  minute’s  experience 
should  prevent  it.  Farther  on  Mr.  Poynter 
says,  “ the  ugliness  of  the  toad  is  proverbial  ” ! 
Who  made  it  ? Is  it  not  fitted  to  its  purpose  ? 
And  then  he  immediately  falls  foul  of  the  en- 
gineers for  having  made  a toad  of  a railway 
bridge  fit  but  proverbially  ugly.  Why  were  not 
the  toad  and  the  railway  bridge  beautiful  ? 
Their  fitness  is  undeniable. 

Then,  again,  the  word  “truth”  is  used  over 
and  over  again  to  the  confusion  of  the  reader, 
till  he  is  compelled  to  inquire,  “What  is  truth  ?” 
There  is  truth  of  fact  and  truth  of  principle, — 
two  distinctly  different  things.  This  confusion 
of  ideas  which  follows  the  use  of  the  word 
“truth”  would  be  averted  if  writers  would 
inculcate  the  pursuit  of  “ the  right  ” ; for  this 
is  really  what  they  mean  when  they  would 
inculcate  “ a love  of  truth.”  What  is  l'ight  ? 
That  should  be  the  question  which  should  pre- 
face all  our  other  inquiries. 

Mr.  Poynter’s  remarks  on  the  proclivities  of 
“ shoddy  ” in  matters  of  taste,  or  rather  of  vul- 
garity in  matters  of  taste,  exhibit  an  even  tenor 
of  common  sense ; as  also  for  the  most  part  do 
his  lectures  upon  Old  and  New  Art  and  the 
Systems  of  Art  Education;  and  the  reader 
would  do  woll  to  carefully  note  what  he 
says  upon  the  institution  of  “ Scholarships  in 
Italy  in  the  Old  Time  and  in  France  in  the 
Present  Day.”  It  will  be  a great  gain  to  the 
Fine  Arts  in  England  when  we  shall  rouse  our- 
selves to  adopt  it. 

We  entirely  differ  from  our  author,  however, 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  use  of  the  “ stump  ” in 
preference  to  the  “ point.”  It  has  always  be- 
gotten a loose  and  cai-eless  manner.  It  en- 
courages the  student  to  attempt  to  run  before 
he  can  walk.  It  is  far  better  as  a discipline  to 
ascend  from  particulars  to  generals.  It  is  true 
that  a fine  work  of  art  must  exhibit  both  general 
form  and  detail,  but  the  careers  of  the  great 
artists,  as  well  as  of  the  great  scientific  men, 
have  always  at  the  commencement  of  their 
careers  shown  a loving  care  for  detail,  for  facts, 
before  they  proceeded  to  generals.  Somo  of  the 
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finest  art-studies  by  the  greatest  men  were 
made  with  the  Bilver  point.  Farther  on  in  his 
lecture  on  the  value  of  prises,  he  quotes  Reynolds 
upon  this  point “ A lively  and  what  is  called 
a masterly  handling  of  the  chalk  or  pencil  are, 
it  must  be  confessed,  captivating  qualities  to 
voung  minds,  and  become,  of  course,  the  objects 
of  their  ambition.  They  endeavour  to  imitate 
these  dazzling  excellencies,  which  they  will  find 
no  groat  labour  in  attaining.  After  much  time 

ouent  in  these  frivolouB  pursuits,  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  retreat  j but  it  will  then  bo  too  late, 
and  there  is  scarce  an  instance  of  return  to 
scrupulous  labour  after  the  mind  has  been 
debauched  and  deceived  by  this  fallacious 
mastery.”  Per  contra,  we  entirely  agree  with 
the  following,  a passage  which  would  consider, 
ably  enlighten  the  proprietors  of  private  colleges 
and  schools  as  to  the  right  method  of  teaching 
drawinv : — “ There  is  no  such  thing  as  teaching 
landscape  painting;  I cannot  consent  to  consider  it 
as  a separate  art;  teach  a student  to  draw  and 
paint,  and  he  will  paint  landscape  or  figures 
according  as  his  inclination  to  one  or  the  other 
dictates.”  , 

We  would  also  have  the  general  reader  ana 
the  student  ponder  over  what  Mr.  Poynter  states 
about  the  universality  of  the  genius  of  tho 
greatest  artists,  from  page  210  to  214.  And  we 
also  cordially  sympathise  with  him  in  his  antago- 
nism to  the  opinions  of  Ruskin  in  chapter  ix., 
though  we  may  lament  some  of  the  expressions 
used?  The  following  passage,  too,  goes  to  the 
root  of  our  national  inferiority  in  matters  of 

t£l!“Tiiat  feeling  of  love  for  good  work  for  its 
own  sake,  and  of  pleasure  in  bringing  it  to  per- 
fection, which  is  the  most  certain  evidence  of  a 
genuine  artistic  spirit,  was  not  in  former  times 
the  property  of  a few  individuals  of  superior 
gifts  and  edncation ; it  was  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  handicraftsmen,  whether*,  possessed 
of  original  talent  or  not.”  ....  “ That  such  a 
state  of  national  sentiment  has  existed  in  the 
world  is,  however,  indubitable.  We  havo  the 
evidence  of  everything  that  the  Greeks  have 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  best  times  of  their 
art,  that,  amongst  tliem  at  least,  nothing  short 
of  perfection  was  tolerated;  nay  more,  that 
they  were  possessed  of  a critical  faculty  which 
would  seem  to  have  surpassed  our  own,  so  that 
their  trained  and  cultivated  perceptions  were 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a subtlety  of 
form  and  proportion,  the  advantages  of  which 
to  our  coarser  senses  Beem  inappreciable.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  their  more  important  works  that 
this  perfection  i3  to  be  found,  or  in  the  decora- 
tion of  such  things  as  our  modern  cant  calls  art 
objects;  the  evidence  of  their  instinctive  love 
of  beauty  and  perfection  of  workmanship  is 
equally  to  be  seen  in  their  more  trifling  produc- 
tions.* The  Greeks  in  their  art  did  not  aim 
merely  at  adornment;  they  aimed,  above 
everything,  at  completeness  and  consistency, 
while  their  natural  instincts,  heightened  by 
cultivation,  supplied  them  with  ever-varying 
forms  of  that  beauty  which  can  he  appreciated 
by  the  eye,  hut  of  which  description  can  convey 
no  idea.  We  may  safely  say  that  everything 
they  produced  was  a work  of  art,  because  they 
never  tolerated  anything  short  of  perfection  in 
workmanship  ; and  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  noblest  spirit  of  rivalry  in  art  animated  the 
whole  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.” 

It  is  only  when  Mr.  Poynter  ventures  out  of 
his  depth  into  general  principles  that  he 
flounders  ; when  his  feet  touch  the  ground,  the 
general  reader  and  the  student  may  follow  him 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 


The  Sale  of  City  Churches.— The  return 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
number  of  churches  pulled  down  or  condemned 
under  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act  (1860),  with  a 
statement  of  the  sums  realised  by  the  sale  of 
sites  and  what  has  been  done  with  the  proceeds 
shows  that  the  following  sums  were  realised  by 
the  sales  : — St.  Benet,  Gracechurch  - street 
23,894i.  4s. ; St.  Mary  Somerset,  Upper  Tbames- 
street,  10,2411.;  St.  Mildred,  Poultry,  49,5501. 
14s.  6d. ; St.  Martin,  Outwich,  37,631i.  8s.  9d. ; 
St.  James’s,  Aldgate,  6,601i.  12s.  2d. ; St.  An- 
tholin,  Queen  Victoria-street,  44,9901.  12s.  9d. ; 
St.  Michael,  Qneenhithe,  10,5411.  14s.  7d.;  All 
Hallows,  Bread-street,  32,2141.  lls.  lOd. ; All 
Hallows,  Staining-lane,  12,418J.  3s.  4d.  Total, 
22S  324J.  Is.  lid.  Besides  the  above,  there  are 
the  parochial  endowments,  the  value  of  which 
is  not  seated,  but  which  are  more  or  less  defi 
nitely  accounted  for. 


STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY  AT 
KILBURN:  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

BY  M.  POWIS  BALE,  M.E. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  by 
engineers  of  late  years  to  the  conversion  of 
stone  by  mechanical  means,  and  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  hand-labour  is  expensive  and 
the  result  oftentimes  unsatisfactory.  Although 
skilled  workmen  will  probably  always  be  more 
or  less  employed  in  the  production  of  the  intri- 
cate forms  of  stone  ornamentation,  jet  the 
plainer  and  simpler  ones  that  are  used  in  build- 
ing construction  in  quantities,  such  as  sills, 
copings,  landings,  flags,  kerbs,  and  such  like, 
can  be  produced  by  machinery  at  less  cost  and 
with  much  greater  accuracy  and  sharpness  of 
profilo  than  by  manual  labour.  Although  ample 
scope  is  left  for  inventors  in  this  direction,  a 
number  of  machines  have  already  been  intro- 
duced with  more  or  less  success ; the  exhibits 
at  Kilburn,  however,  consisted  of  two  only. 

Messrs.  Western  & Co.,  London,  exhibited,  in 
operation  a patent  stone-moulding  and  planing 
machine,  adapted  for  working  freestones  of  all 
kinds  ; a similar  machine  was  shown  at  the 
recent  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  but 
several  modifications  in  the  mode  of  operating 
have  since  then  been  introduced.  The  stone 
to  be  worked  is  mounted  on  a table  arranged 
with  a horizontal  screw  traverse  motion.  The 
cutters,  of  which  six  sets  are  used  at  the  same 
time,  consist  of  plain  bars  of  steel  of  taper 
section;  these  are  fitted  in  stationary  tool- 
holders,  and  arranged  to  project  one  beyond 
another,  so  that  tho  stone  is  operated  on  by 
each  in  rotation,  any  outline  of  moulding 
being  obtained  by  adjusting  the  cutters  to 
form  the  profile  required.  The  improvement 
lately  introduced  consists  in  making  the 
cutter-box  reversible,  thus  allowing  a separate 
series  of  tools  to  be  brought  into  action. 
The  cutter-box  is  mounted  on  a slotted  quadrant, 
and  arranged  to  move  round  by  means  of  a 
worm  and  worm-wheel.  After  the  mould- 
ing is  formed  by  the  roughing  - cutter,  the 
outline  is  finished  by  means  of  some  three  or 
fonr  scraping  cuts  given  by  a thin  steel  cutter 
formed  to  the  profile  of  the  moulding  desired. 
This  entter  is  mounted  in  a separate  vertical 
tool-box,  following  the  roughing-cutter,  and  we 
noticed  that  in  lieu  of  a steel  cutter  of,  say  some 
’ ' . in  thickness,  a thin  blade  of  steel  about 
^ iu.  thick,  packed  on  either  side  by  plates  of 
wrought  iron,  was  employed,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  constant  sharpening.  We  examined 
a number  of  specimens  moulded  by  this  machine 
in  Alabaster,  York,  Robin  Hood,  Longridge,  and 
Mansfield  stones,  in  which  the  mouldings  were 
well  developed,  and  the  outline  clear  and  un- 
broken. The  modus  operandi  of  this  machine  is 
of  the  simplest,  and  on  the  whole  it  has  much  to 
commend  ic. 

Messrs.  Robinson  & Son,  of  Rochdale,  ex- 
hibited in  motion  one  of  Brearley  & Marsden’s 
patent  stone  - dressing  machines  for  tooling, 
planing,  and  moulding.  The  stone  to  be  worked 
is  fixed  on  a table  arranged  with  a horizontal 
rack  traverse  motion,  similar  to  an  ordinary 
planing-machine  for  iron.  An  eccentric  shaft 
revolves  transversely  over  the  stone,  and  delivers 
an  irregular  eccentric  motion  through  arms  to 
two  sets  of  cutters,  which  vary  in  number 
according  to  the  width  of  the  stone  worked. 
These  cutter-arms  are  mounted  in  a swinging 
quadrant  frame,  the  roughing  cutters  being  in 
front,  and  the  finishing  cotters  at  the  back  of 
the  quadrant.  After  the  front  set  of  cutters 
have  roughed  out  the  work,  the  quadrant  is 
swung  round,  and  the  back  set  of  finishing 
cutters  are  brought  into  action.  The  quadrant 
frame  carrying  the  tools  is  adjustable  vertically 
either  by  belt  or  hand.  The  eccentric  shaft  is 
speeded  to  make  200  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  roughing-entters  are  adjustable,  are  of  steel, 
and  are  formed  with  corrugated  edges;  the  back 
or  finishing  cutters  are  plain,  and  being  made 
of  sheet  steel,  of  about  18-gauge,  require  no 
sharpening.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
machine  by  the  inventors  are  that  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  irregular  eccentric  motion, 
although  the  whole  width  of  the  stone  is  worked, 
only  one  cutter  strikes  the  stone  at  the  same 
time,  thus  lessening  the  pressure  and  strain  on 
the  machine  and  stone,  rendering  the  latter 
less  liable  to  breakage.  The  machine  is  well 


all  to  the  same  adjustment.  The  samplea  ] 
stone  worked  were  well  turned  out  of  hand. 

Although  scarcely  coming  under  the  head  ,< 
stone-working  machinery,  we  purpose  notiok; 
briefly  some  other  labour-saving  machines  r 
hibited,  which  are  directly  connected  w:, 
building  construction  either  in  winning  k: 
converting  the  raw  material. 

Tho  Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Company,  Lond , 
exhibited  several  of  their  well-known  drills  i 
operation ; and  Messrs.  Hathorn  & Co.,  . 
London,  showed  also  some  drills  in  work  <> 
granite,  which  possessod  considerable  orig , 
ality  of  design.  In  these  drills  all  the  va . 
motions  are  contained  in  a small  cylindrical  b 1 
and  tho  valves  are  moved  by  steam  and  with, 
tappets,  the  movement  of  the  piston  cutting  . 
the  steam,  controlling  them.  The  drill  is 
forwards  into  the  stone  by  means  of  a le- 
against  which  the  piston  rubs,  at  the  same  t)., 
lifting  a spring,  which,  on  being  released,  foil 
the  drill  forward.  All  the  working  parts  an, 
steel.  We  also  inspected  a miniature  drill  mi 
of  phosphor-bronze,  which  is  intended  toll 
used  in  cracking  large  granite  blocks,  a nun: 
of  small  holes  being  in  the  first  place  dril, 
and  the  stone  afterwards  split  by  meam., 
wedges.  These  drills  were  driven  by  an 
compressor  of  9i  in.  boro  by  10  in.  stroke,)  ; 
general  arrangement  of  the  air-cylinder  1;,, 
good. 

A numerous  selection  of  stone-breakers  Vi 
in  work.  fi 

Mr.  Marsden,  of  Leeds,  exhibitod  an  , 
proved  patent  “ Blake  ” machine,  arrai  . 
with  an  improved  drawback  motion  and  exp*, 
ing  toggles,  the  bearings  of  which  were  ma< . 
steel.  The  cubing  jaws  are  made  in  seek 
and  reversible  ; the  bearings  of  anti-frit.,, 
metal.  ’SB 

Messrs.  Broadbent  & Son,  of  Stalybr.*: 
also  showed  in  work  a “ Blake  ” machine 
massive  construction,  and  fitted  with  and 
proved  drawback  motion,  consisting  of  a sn 
arrangement  of  levers  for  pulling  the  crnsljj 
jaws  back,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  plan  of  ast.. 
Bpring  embedded  in  india-rubber,  which 
first  instance  absorbs  some  power  iu  its 
pression.  The  crushing-jaws  are  fitted  cj! 
removable  and  reversible  faces  of  ! 

iron ; the  eccentric  shaft  is  of  steel.  We  ^ 
a quantity  of  hard  Groby  granite  put  tlir 
this  machine  with  satisfactory  results^ 

The  Dunston  Engine  Company,  of  Gales!, 
on-Tyne,  exhibited  one  of  their  Archer  s pi 
stone-breakers.  In  this  machine,  whiC'i 
simple  in  construction,  the  stone  is  cubt 
the  combination  of  a lever-jaw  and  roller.' 
roller  is  of  chilled  cast  iron,  arranged  with 
rugations  at  right  angles.  An  attachment, 
also  be  fitted  for  pulverising  purposes. 

Mr.  Girnson,  of  Stalybridge,  showed 
duplex  stone  or  ore  breaker.  In  this  macbi. 
rocking  lever  is  arranged  vertically  on  a i| 
centre  at  its  lower  end,  the  rocking  m:, 
being  obtained  by  an  eccentric  operating  o 
upper  end.  A movable  crushing- jaw  is  arra; 
on  either  side  of  the  lever,  and  connected:, 
it  by  loose  toggles  kept  in  position  by  an  ac, 
able  rod.  When  in  work  the  rockiug  motn 
the  lever  imparts  an  alternate  motion  t. 
crushing- jaws.  By  adjusting  the  jawa 
different  sizes  of  stone  can  be  broken  a- 
same  time. 

The  Savile-street  Foundry  Company, 
field,  exhibited  in  action  one  of  Hallsp 
multiple-action  stone-breakers.  In  this  ma 
the  crushing-jaws  are  divided,  either  hail 
worked  by  a separate  eccentric  attacoea, 
main  eccentric  shaft,  each  eccentric  opera 
separate  connecting-rod  and  set  ot  £; 
they  are  also  arranged  to  balance  eac  . 
when  in  motion,  thus  reducing  the  strain  ov 
machine  and  consequent  powsr  reqom 
drive.  One  jaw  only  operates  on  the  s«. 
the  same  time  ; but  the  double  connec  1 1 ' 
employed,  travel  through  twice  the  space 
single  rods  employed  in  most  macbia® 
crushing- jaws  aro  withdrawn  after ' ea  ; 

by  operating  one  on  the  other  y 
coupling  the  rods  of  the  jaws  by  a c 
mounted  on  a stud  at  the  end  of  the  m 
The  main  framing  and  general  details  aw 

machine  are  of  lighter  construction  ^, 
usually  employed,  the  makers  otoim'  g; 
through  the  balancing  of  the  mo  ^ 
excess  of  metal  is  not  require  • - 

which  the  machine  was  operating  w 


less  liauie  to  ureas. a, ire.  iuo  uuwiuiuo  w 

constructed,  and  the  general  details  are  well  which  the  machine  ^aa.°P“‘“u 
worked  out ; but  considering  the  number  of  Croft  Stone  Quarry,  ' fcji0  w00d 

j cutters  employed,  we  should  imagine  some  little  1 Ib  concluding  our  pvhibited,  we]i 

| difficulty  would  be  experienced  iu  keeping  them  j atone  working  mac  in  y 
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fl  at  two  points  more  especially  struck  us; 
an,s  the  utter  want  of  originality  displayed 
y;ie  exhibitors  of  wood-working  machinery, 
bue  other  was  the  great  contrast  in  the 
nal  and  workmanship  employed.  As 
?i!s  the  first  we  may  better  illustrate  our 
Wig  by  mentioning  that  we  noticed  some 
nlzen  combination  machines  of  the  hand- 
ji'  saw-bench  and  band-saw  class,  which 
r ed  more  or  less  to  have  been  deliberately 
»!  from  one  or  another  even  to  small  me- 
toil  details,  and  an  intelligent  foreigner 
Sireadily  be  pardoned  if  he  concluded  they 
ajill  made  by  the  same  man.  We  may  well 

Say  should  this  be  ? Have  we  such  a 
' of  designers  that  the  makers  cannotvary 
i their  monotonous  outlines,  or  are  they 
; to  hide  their  original  inventive  lights 
buBhels  and  “ rest  and  be  thankful”  on 
hen’ 8 ideas?  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
liod  that  whatever  outlay  in  time  and 
; is  incurred  in  improving  and  beautifying 
laign  of  even  a simple  machine  is  amply 
® by  a Bteady  increase  of  trade  and  reputa- 
illid  the  most  conspicuous  successes  in  a 
rou-y  point  of  view  have  been  scored  by 
mouses  that  have  ever  borne  this  in  mind, 
id  afraid  that,  through  excessive  competi- 
me  tendency  is  ever  to  produce  something 
Band  as  long  as  buyers  are  found  willing 
ast  their  money  in  this  so-called  cheap 
aiery,  so  long  will  articles  be  produced 
Uieither  do  credit  to  their  makers  nor  give 
nc.tion  to  their  purchasers ; and  this  is  one 
ai  we  take  it,  that  a considerable  amount 
Jib  has  been  diverted  from  this  country  to 
Hpurces,  English  manufacture  being  now 
synonym  for  quality  it  once  was. 

■easing  contrast  is  afforded,  however,  by 
nl f the  agricultural  machinery  exhibited 
Jtirn,  which,  even  down  to  the  smallest 
min  its  construction,  appears  to  have  been 
ill  and  well  thought  out.  Again,  the 
■ of  the  work  displayed  in  some  of  the 
working  machinery  was  miserably  de- 
al—inferior  castings,  the  use  of  cast  iron 
iff  wrought  or  malleable  iron,  or  seamy 

3t  iron  for  spindles  in  lieu  of  a finer 
iron  or  steel, — thus,  for  the  sake,  we 
8(3,  of  saving  a few  shillings  in  the  original 
■damaging  seriously  both  the  appearance 
a working  powers  of  the  tool  produced. 
M-vhole,  however,  the  Exhibition  contained 
M3  admire  and  instruot,  and,  as  Shaks- 
8 is  it,  the  “ best  men  are  moulded  out  of 


GEORGE  STUBBS. 

Cge  Stubbs  occupies  a unique  position 
*En  glish  painters,  for  he  is  essentially  a 
i£c  animal  painter.  But  if  the  works  of 
8 sts  of  more  recent  times  who  have  made 
S aeation  of  animals  their  chief  study  are 
n -ed,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  have 
*>.y  drawn  animals  from  a picturesque 
ti  han  a scientific  point  of  view.  The  late 
r vin  Landseer,  who  ranks  as  the  greatest 
.<oodern  animal  painters,  showed  his  dogs 
4 1 horses  in  an  essentially  picturesque 
£ . Thus  his  horses,  though  most  life-like, 

8 erally  grouped  so  as  to  bring  before  the 

9 >r  ideas  far  removed  from  those  Bug- 
's by  a delineation  of  a horse  for  the  sake 
J iructure.  The  playfulness  of  a mare  and 
•J  .1 ; the  sturdy  cob  being  shod  at  the 
r -all  have  connected  with  them  many 

0 leas  than  are  shown  in  drawings  whose 
f i import  is  to  depict  the  anatomy  of  the 
Rrhilst  engaged  in  some  vigorous  move- 
B We  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  Stubbs  was 
w scientific,  and  nothing  more,  in  his  treat- 
Gf  animals.  What  we  wish  to  make  clear 
> ■ whilst  painting  animals  with  wonderful 
!>jnd  naturalness,  his  aim  was  scientific 

and  the  delineation  of  the  structure  of 
llji  rather  than  animals  in  picturesque 
^ suggesting  almost  human  feelings. 
9 insidering  how  fine  an  artist  George 
was,  we  are  thankful  that  Mr.  Mayer, 
rpool,  has  added  to  the  services  which  he 
l,jiady  done  to  the  cause  of  English  art  by 
Uing  a short  monograph  on  this  able 
*’•  It  is  the  third  of  three  small  bio- 
i'ps  which  are  published  in  a single 

1 j;#  but  the  notes  on  the  lives  of  Thomas 
Ojind  William  Upcott  will  nob  have  so 
"interest  for  the  general  reader  as  the 


%oirs  of  Thomas  Dodd,  William  Upcott, 

.Btubbs,  li.A.  Printed  for  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.. 
arples  & Co,  (Limited).  Liverpool ; 1879. 


sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  Stubbs.  Dodd 
and  Upcott,  both  remarkable  as  connoisseurs 
and  collectors,  are  chiefly  curious  as  studies 
of  human  nature  ; whereas  Stubbs  has  obtained 
for  himself,  among  English  artists,  a unique  and 
high  position, — a position,  indeed,  which  is 
scarcely  fully  appreciated  by  many  real  lovers 
of  art.  Thus  the  remarks  which  we  find  about 
him  in  the  late  Mr.  Redgrave’s  “ Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English  School,”  are 
of  the  crudest  and,  in  some  respects,  most  ludi- 
crous kind.  “ Very  little,”  he  begins,  “is  known 
of  his  early  life  than  that  he  was  an  earnest 
anatomical  student,  and  about  1754  visited 
Italy.”  And  we  say  that  some  part  of  the 
notice  is  ludicrous  because  Mr.  Redgrave  thus 
concludes  his  remarks  : — “ He  had  resided  there 
[iu  Upper  Somerset-str-eet]  for  forty  years,  and 
during  that  time  had  been  a strict  water- 
drinker,  yet  he  lived  to  enjoy  eighty-two  years 
of  vigorous  life.”  Certainly,  it'  a good  many  more 
artists  hadj  been  “ strict  water-drinkers  ” their 
lives  would  have  been  happier  and  more  useful, 
and  to  state  that  Stubbs  lived  to  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  in  spite  of  his  habitual  beverage, 
is  the  oddest  bit  of  artistic  criticism  which  we 
have  encountered  for  a long  time. 

Let  us  give  a few  details  concerning  this 
remarkable  artist.  He  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
August  24,  1724,  his  father  being  a currier  and 
leather-dresser.  Till  ho  was  nearly  twenty 
years  of  age  he  lived  at  Liverpool  in  his  mother’s 
house,  when  he  began  to  move  more  about  the 
country,  going  to  Wigan,  then  to  Leeds,  and  thence 
to  York,  where  he  began  a regular  study  of 
anatomy.  In  the  year  1754  he  went  to  Italy, 
was  there  some  time,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  remained  mostly  in  Yorkshire  until 
1758  or  1759,  when  he  set  up  his  home  in  London. 
In  1780  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  next  year  a full 
Academician ; but  on  account  of  a quarrel  he 
was  never  admitted,  though  he  always  claimed 
the  right  of  being  considered  an  R.A.,  and  iu 
1805  the  list  of  Royal  Academicians  contains 
the  name  of  Stubbs.  As  to  the  merits  of  the 
quarrel  with  the  Academy,  it  is  really  now  not 
worth  while  to  speak,  for  it  is  one  of  those 
matters  which  are  without  interest  or  profit  to 
the  reader  of  to-day. 

It  was  soon  after  his  return  from  Italy  that 
Stubbs  began  his  great  work  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  horse ; though  long  before  this,  soon  after 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  been  pre- 
paring himself  for  some  such  task  as  this,  and 
for  the  accurate  delineation  of  animals,  by  a 
regular  study  of  anatomy,  dissecting  human 
and  animal  subjects  when  he  was  at  York. 
Upon  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  he  worked  for 
more  than  eighteen  months,  but  it  took  seven  or 
eight  years  before  the  work  actually  appeared. 
It  was  published  in  1766.  The  reason  of  this 
delay  was  the  fact  that  all  the  celebrated 
engravers  of  the  day  declined  to  engrave  Stubbs’s 
drawings,  but  the  only  result  was,  that  “ with 
characteristic  resolution,”  as  Mr.  Mayer  says,  he 
set  to  work  to  do  his  own  engraving.  But  this 
work  had  to  be  done  as  additional  to  his  regular 
occupation  of  painting,  upon  which  Stubbs  had 
to  depend  for  his  livelihood,  so  that  the  engrav- 
ing had,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  done  early  in 
the  morning,  or  in  the  evening  hours,  after  his 
regular  day’s  work  was  put  away.  This,  indeed, 
was  strictly  scientific  work  in  its  aim,  because 
in  these  plates  there  was  no  attempt  beyond  a 
complete  accuracy  in  pointing  out  the  structure 
of  the  horse.  But  with  this  careful  education 
and  training  in  perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  the  animal  painter’s  art,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  his  pictures  were  most  true  to 
nature,  and  somewhat  severe  in  their  style.  For 
example,  two  pictures  which  Stubbs  painted  for 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a Lion  devouring  a 
Stag  and  a Lion  devouring  a Horse,  are  essen- 
tially works  meant  to  Bhow  with  strict  truth  and 
vigour  the  forms  of  animals  strung  to  a high 
pitch  of  muscular  exertion,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  utmost  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  Stubbs  was  solely  scientific,  because 
accuracy  was  after  all  only  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  his  art.  Thus,  in  his  picture  of  the  Fall 
of  Phaeton,  his  talent  as  a vigorous  and  powerful 
as  well  as  scientific  painter  are  very  apparent, 
and  it  was  so  highly  thought  of  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  that  he  took  it  in  place  of  one  which 
he  had  expressly  commissioned  Stubbs  to  paint 
for  him.  In  this  short  notice  we  cannot  enter 
more  into  details  regarding  the  many  works, — 
portraits  of  racehorses,  portraits  of  his  con- 
temporaries, or  miniatures, — upon  which,  with 


undiminished  vigour  he  was  engaged  almost  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  For  ho  was  full  of  energy 
to  his  dying  moments,  and  the  very  day  before 
his  death  ho  took  a walk  of  eight  or  nine  miles. 
At  three  a.m.  of  tho  following  day  he  awoke  well, 
but  was  seized  with  a sudden  pain  ; he  dressed 
himself,  went  down-stairs,  and  died  in  his  arm- 
chair, sitting  alone.  Such  was  tlio  characteristic 
end  of  a man  who  throughout  his  life  had  been 
somewhat  reserved  in  his  nature,  and  most  self- 
reliant.  Stubbs  will  for  a long  time  hold  a 
deservedly  high  place  in  tho  branch  of  art 
which  he  chose,  and  will  be  a conspicuous 
example  of  thoroughness  and  resolution  in  the 
tasks  of  his  life. 


CANONBURY  TOWER. 

To  gossip  about  old  places,  and  to  exhibit  a 
lively  interest  in  an  old  date  cut  in  stone  and 
let  into  a solid  wall  of  fine  red  brick,  many  will 
deem  to  be  a craze  ; but  those  who  have  once 
caught  the  true  flavour  of  antiquity,  and  learned 
what  it  is  to  extract  its  essence  of  humanity 
from  the  heart  of  an  old  stone,  can  very  well 
afford  to  laugh  in  turn  at  those  who  take  it  for 
an  axiom  that  the  dying  present  is  infinitely  of 
more  value  than  the  dead  past.  As  the  dead 
are  “ the  greater  number,”  they  ought,  in  a 
Parliamentary  country,  to  govern  the  thoughts 
of  men,  if  not  the  country  ; for  the  latter  func- 
tion the  difficulty  would  bo  to  collect  the  votes. 

However,  absurd  as  the  proposition  may 
seem,  at  first  sight,  the  dead  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent  do  practically  govern  the  earth. 
The  living  generation  has,  in  youth,  boen  shaped 
by  the  dead  one.  It  is  true  that  the  visible 
links  are  now  below  the  earth,  and  lie  out  of  tho 
sun ; but  one  glance  iuward  reveals  a web  and 
network  of  ties,  bringing  tho  past  into,  such 
close  union  with  the  present,  that  they  are 
as  absolutely  one,  as  if  the  dead  were  still 
alive  and  breathing.  Love  set  deep  in  the  soul 
refuses  to  admit  that  death’s  dull  shadow 
quenches  it.  Intellect  finds  that  the  spirit  of 
the  great  still  rules  the  thoughts  of  living  men. 
Libraries,  which  the  Egyptians  considered  to  be 
a pharmacopoeia  for  diseases  of  the  mind  are 
no  less  the  chartularies  of  the  treasure  left  us 
by  the  wise  dead,  whose  silent  oracles  are  yet 
instinct  with  life. 

Let  no  man  talk  of  trifles.  The  origin  of  life 
is  so  small  that  no  microscope  in  aid  of  human 
sight  can  reach  it ; yet  life  is  a principle  so 
wide-reaching  that  I am  not  sure  whether,  to  a 
mind  of  just  perception,  that  gluten  and  cased 
pulp  of  life — a snail,  be  not  absolutely  a greater 
thing  than  cbimborazo. 

A man  of  mean  soul,  but  with  an  intellect  of 
genius,  not  long  ago  trampled  Europe,  ruled 
France,  and  threatened  England.  He  was  the 
demi-god  of  his  day,  and  his  forces  seemed 
superhuman  and  of  kin  with  the  elements. 
While  he  administered,  princes  trembled  at 
his  nod.  Power  and  Napoleon  were  synony- 
mous. What  did  he  say  at  St.  Helena  ? “ Chance 
is  the  only  legitimate  king  of  this  world.”  Oh, 
the  demigod  of  Imperialism  ! The  kingly  voices, 
the  battle  proclamations  ushered  in  by  “ suns  of 
Austerlitz,”  dwindle  here  to  the  puling  accent 
of  the  sick-room.  Tho  great  man  grows  into 
the  “little  Pagod.”  The  mighty  sword  retires 
to  the  invisible  dimension  of  its  own  point,  and 
the  biggest  of  conquerors, — spite  of  his  page  of 
history  all  to  himself, — is  again,  what  he  began 
as,  a trifle.  Dante,  dead  four  centuries,  is  now  a 
hundredfold  less  a trifle  than  he.  It  is  not 
given  to  man  properly  to  say  what  is  a trifle ; 
so  let  us  return  to  gossip  and  the  carved  stone 
we  started  from,  which  is  in  Canonbury  tower ; 
and  providing  that  wo  can  amuse  ourselves 
innocently  let  no  too-wise  wiseacre  chide  us  for 
trifling. 

The  carved  stone,  then,  with  its'date  1362, has 
been  cavilled  at  as  not  being  contemporaneous 
with  the  erection  of  the  original  building, 
because  Arabic  figures  were  not  in  use  till  long 
after  that  period.  I am  not  going  to  weary  tho 
reader  with  an  endeavour  to  digest  satisfactorily 
the  antiquarian  dust-apple  of  Edom,  as  to  tho 
exact  period  at  which  Arabic  numerals  became 
commonly  used  in  this  country.  A hundred 
and  twenty  years  later  they  were  used.  From 
Caxton’s  “ Mirror  of  the  World,”  the  date  1480 
is  given  in  Arabic  numerals ; so  without  taking 
it  for  granted  that  this  embedded  stone  might 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  edifice,  and  have 
been  preserved  in  the  new  one  memorially  as 
we  see  it,  it  will  serve  to  carry  us  back  a long 
way  into  “ hoar  antiquity,”  for  five  centuries  are 
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linked  by  it  to  the  spot  where  stands  the  fine  old 
ivied  tower  of  Canonbury. 

It  was  thought  that  Canonbury  was  so  called 
from  its  being  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
canons  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  they  have  a prebend  of 
Islington  or  Isledon.  It  is  the  eleventh  stall  on 
the  north  side  of  the  choir  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral ; but  this  is  an  error,  for  it  was  held 
by  one  Green,  in  the  service  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  with  licence  to  sell,  and  falling  finally 
into  the  hands  of  the  Berners,  was  sold  by  Ralph 
de  Berners  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
West  Smith  field.  In  passing,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  that  large  district  adjacent, and  called 
Barnsbury,  or  (until  of  late  years  built  over), 
Barnsbury  Fields,  derives  its  name  from  Berners, 
or  Barnersbury,  the  bury  or  manor-house  of  the 
Berners  family, — just  as  Bedfordbury,  Covent- 
garden,  takes  its  name  from  the  manor  or  bury 
of  the  Earls  of  Bedford,  and  this  name  of  Ber- 
nersbnry  is  older  than  that  of  Canonbury,  and 
has  been  handed  down  traditionally  for  more 
than  500  years,  a confirmation  grant  of  Henry  III. 
to  the  Priory  being  dated  1253.  It]  was  from 
the  prior  and  canons  of  Smithfield,  not  of  St. 
Paul’s,  that  Canonbury  took  its  name. 

The  greater  part  of  the  old  mansion  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Prior  Bolton,  a 
great  builder  in  his  time,  whose  rebus  of  a bird- 
bolt  through  a tun  is  still  visible  in  several  places 
about  the  tower  and  mansion.  Ben  Jonson 
speaks  of  it  as  “of  Prior  Bolton  and  his  bolt 
aud  ton,”  and  there  is  the  Bolt-in-Tun  in  Fleet- 
street,  a booking-office  with  the  same  device,  an 
inn  belonging  to  the  Whitefriars,  as  far  back  as 
1443,  and  designated  in  a grant  as  “ Hospitium 
vocatum,  Le  Bolt  en  ton.” — [Cunningham,  sub 
voce.]  This  point  has  never  received  the  atten- 
tion it  ought,  for  we  thus  get  the  device  long 
before  the  time  of  Prior  Bolton.  Was  Prior 
Bolton’s  father  or  grandfather  a foundling,  a 
Romulus,  of  Fleet-street,  who  came  by  chance 
to  be  the  potboy  of  the  aforesaid  inn,  and  took 
the  name  thence,  whilst  his  little  son  or  grand- 
son sang  as  chorister  to  the  canons  of  Rayhere, 
and  by  talent  rose  in  that  Church,  open  to  all, 
to  be  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  Canon- 
bury’s  fair  domain?  He  was  cited  to  convo- 
cation 1509  (1st  of  Henry  VIII.),  and  died  1532. 
Weaver  and  the  accurate  Stow,  of  beloved 
memory,  both  make  a mistake,  and  call  him  the 
last  prior.  He  was  not ; he  was  the  last  but 
one.  A portrait  of  him  and  others  used  to  hang 
in  the  church,  and  afterwards  got  by  foul 
methods  into  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  library,  with 
the  following  distich : — 


“ Gulielmus  Bolton  precibus  succurite  vestris, 

[ Qualia  erat  pater  liic,  homus  hec,  et  cetera  monstrant.” 

[Nichols,  p.  7.] 

“ Here  Bolton  lies,  oh  ! aid  him  with  your  prayer. 

What  man  he  was  his  church  and  works  declare.” 


There  is  dignity  in  the  phrase,  and  it  reminds 
one  somewhat  of  Milnes’s  fine  epitaph  or  epigram 
on  Wren.  At  the  Dissolution,  Canonbury  fell  to 
Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  1539.  He  concerted  the 
union  of  Anne  of  Cleves  with  King  Henry.  She 
was  divorced  and  Cromwell  lost  his  head.  She 
escaped  with  a handsome  jointure,  and  “ the 
Flanders  mare”  was  turned  out  to  grass  in 
Canonbury  paddocks.  Then  it  passed  to  the 
Dudleys.  In  154-9  it  was  mortgaged  by  the  Earl 
to  John  Yorke,  Merchant  Taylor,  of  London,  for 
6,660 1.,  redeemed,  and  at  the  attainder  of  John 
Dudley,  1553,  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  Queen 
Mary  gave  it  to  the  rich  Sir  John  Spencer, 
citizen  and  clothworker,  of  London,  Lord  Mayor, 
1594. 

There  is  a letter  written  from  Twickenham 
Park,  by  Lord  Bacon  to  this  Mr.  Alderman 
Spencer,  which  is  the  first  link  of  connexion 
extant  between  Bacon  and  Canonbury,  and 
therefore  interesting  to  those  who  think  him,  as 
I do,  the  greatest  English  philosopher,  not 
excepting  for  one  instant  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Sir  Francis  is  the  pride  of  England,  although, 
owing  to  the  geometrical  definiteness  oE  his 
discoveries,  Sir  Isaac  has  become  the  boast  of 
the  world.  Newton  lifted  astrology  into  a 
science,  but  Bacon  was  a second  Solomon  with 
a new  hemisphere  tacked  on  to  the  old  one 
known  to  the  great  Hebrew  king. 

John  Spencer  was  no  mean  man,  but  quite 
worth  our  while  to  linger  over  in  this  haunted 
spot  while  we  gather  a fact  or  two  concerning  him. 
By  opening  at  the  Bridge-house  granaries  he  saved 
the  great  city  from  a famine.  He  suppressed 
the  riots  of  the  apprentices,  and  some  of  the 
riots  against  the  Dutch  and  French  strangers, 
and  even  with  humility  but  great  firmness 
opposed  the  queen  herself,  who  desired  to  take 


into  her  service  the  City  Recorder.  Thero  is 
a curious  picture  of  the  times  connected  with 
this  “ rich  Spencer  ” and  Canonbury  House, 
which  in  any  good  account  of  Canonbury  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  extracted  from  a rare  pamphlet  published 
in  1651,  entitled  “ The  Vanity  of  the  Lives  and 
Passions  of  Men,”  by  Dr.  Papillon  Gent.  In 
Elizabeth’s  day  a pirate  of  Dunkirk  with  twelve 
of  his  mates,  plotted  to  carry  off  Sir  John 
Spencer,  and  came  with  his  shallop  boldly  across 
the  sea,  anchored  in  Barking  Creek  by  night, 
and  with  six  men  ambushed  in  Islington  ditches 
to  seize  Sir  John  as  he  returned  to  Canonbury 
from  Crosby-place.  Extraordinary  business  kept 
Sir  John  at  St.  Helen’s  that  night,  and  he  slept 
safely  under  the  chimes  of  the  City  spires,  and 
lulled  by  the  hourly  cries  of  the  street  watch. 
The  kidnappers  lay  out  breeding  rheumatism, 
side-stitch, and  pleurisies,  we  may  hope, in  the  wet 
ditches  beyond  Hoxton  by  Colebrook,  but  Sir 
John,  whom  they  hoped  to  have  had  ransomed 
at  50,0001., — a black  night’s  work, — came  not, 
and  they  skulked  back  to  Barking  Creek, 
and  so  with  the  first  tide  put  off  for  Dunkirk 
again,  where  some  professional  bolus-maker 
perhaps  injured  the  constitution  of  several  of 
the  crew  in  clumsy  effort  to  remove  the  ill 
effects  of  the  Islington  malaria. 

Well,  Sir  John  died,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
and  was  buried  in  great  state  in  sweet  St.  Helen’s 
Church,  where  effigies  of  himself  and  lady,  largo 
as  life,  may  still  be  seen,  or  might  not  long  ago 
(for  we  must  always  speak  thus  advisedly  in 
an  age  when  bishops  have  taken  to  pulling 
churches  down),  in  a chapel  by  themselves, 
under  a Latin  inscription,  not  too  pompous, 
setting  forth  their  titles  and  those  of  their 
daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth  Compton. 

This  lady  fled  from  Canonbury,  by  the  bye,  in 
a baker’s  basket,  to  marry  Lord  Compton, 
clandestinely,  and  was  discarded  for  so  doing 
by  her  father.  When  a child  was  born  to  the 
disobedient  couple,  Queen  Elizabeth,  com- 
miserating, undertook  to  be  mediatrix.  She 
told  their  tale,  suppressing  names,  and  asked 
the  great  citizen  to  stand  godfather.  Flattered 
by  the  royal  condescension,  he  not  only  acceded, 
but  said  he  would  adopt  the  child  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  so  he  did,  and  the  daughter  was 
happily  reconciled,  aud  came  again  in  triumph 
back  to  Canonbury.  Yet  even  this  legend  of 
fairyland  was  not  one  of  unmixed  joy.  The 
black  hoof  of  Ahrimaz  touched  it,  and  the 
caudle-cup  smacked  of  wormwood  to  Eliza- 
beth Compton ; for  my  Lord,  at  Sir  John’s 
death,  in  succeeding  to  the  huge  property, 
went  off  his  head  for  awhile  with  pecuniary 
joy.  He  became  at  the  same  stroke  very 
rich  and  a poor  creature.  The  reconcilia- 
tion story  is  traditional,  not  historical;  but  here 
again  I prefer,  as  it  is  a pleasant  tale,  to  enjoy 
it  rather  than  to  challenge  it,  because  it  cannot 
be  fired  at  or  photographed  like  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s.  I have  no  sympathy  with  Niebuhr, 
and  Romulus  to  me  is  Btill  the  bantling  fed  on 
wolf’s  milk.  Believe  it  or  not,  dear  sceptical  reader, 
no  one  can  gainsay  that  the  tradition  has  become 
historical,  and  I see  in  it  the  prototype  of  the 
buck-basket  episode  of  the  Merry  Wives, — here 
a father,  thero  a husband,  eluded  by  a basket. 
Your  own  nose,  excellent  reader,  is  not  a thing 
assured.  It  will  not  be  yours  seven  years  hence 
if  science  says  truly  that  the  whole  body 
changes  every  seven  years ; then  why  should  you 
poke  it  into  ambiguous  places,  and  endeavour  to 
establish  certainty,  specially  in  negation,  with  a 
proboscis  which  is  itself  subject  to  a septennial 
fluctuation  ? As  the  French  say  of  war,  “ It  has 
nothing  certain  but  its  uncertainty”;  so  is  it  with 
us  in  the  battle  of  our  life.  Oue  man’s  word  for 
assurance  is  another  man’s  synonym  for  pre- 
sumptuous impudence. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Compton’s  letter  to  her  hus- 
band, her  “ sweet  life,”  demanding  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  him  to  pay  her  debts,  buy 
furniture,  together  with  6,0001.  for  jewels,  and 
4,0001.  for  a pearl  necklace,  has  been  often 
reprinted  for  the  delight  of  ladies  at  its  reason- 
ableness, and  is  worth  reading,  though  much 
too  long  for  reproduction  here.  This  letter  was 
probably  written  from  Canonbury  House.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  it  may  refer  to  Nelson’s  “ History 
of  Islington,”  p.  234,  where  it  is  given  in  full. 

C.  A.  Ward. 


THE  MERBIE  ARCHERS  OF  EIXSBURV 


In  these  days,  when  archery  is  so  favourv 
a pastime  with  our  country  cousins,  female  i r 
well  as  male,  and  when  every  county,  and  aim; 
every  neighbourhood,  has  its  archery  club,  a fi  . 
words  about  the  stout  archers  of  London  in  ti  c 
olden  time  may  not  be  void  of  interest.  & 
The  skill  of  the  English  yeomen,  as  display 
in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  has  be 
proverbial  from  an  early  date,  although  c;» 
exact  date  of  the  first  use  of  the  long  bow  is  u- 
recorded  with  certainty.  The  Anglo-Saxons  ek 
the  Danes,  however,  we  know  were  wl‘ 
acquainted  with  it,  for  they  practised  it  for  i 
sake  of  food  and  also  occasionally  for  amu‘ 
ment.  The  Normans  used  the  bow  rat1 
especially  as  a weapon  of  war,  and  according 
in  the  eyes  of  chivalry  the  archer’s  craft  vP: 
considered  an  essential  part  of  every  Engl; 
gentleman’s  education.  It,  however,  fell  gradua" 
into  disuse,  and  from  the  reign  of  Richards- 
down  to  that  of  Edward  III.  we  read  but  lit  L 
of  archers  and  archery.  Yet  the  art  must  s ' 
have  been  practised  in  England,  for  othervs- 1 
the  victories  gained  by  our  soldiers  in  r 
French  wars  would  not  have  been  ascribed!!* 
the  old  chroniclers  to  the  skill  of  the  English  - 
the  use  of  the  long  bow.  From  and  al 
Edward’s  days  the  practice  of  archery  was  mu'-*1 
encouraged  by  the  court  and  the  wealthier  nobi 
the  sons  of  whose  tenantry  were  commanded- 
exercise  themselves  by  shooting  at  targe:* 
“Butts”  were  consequently  set  up  for  the:: 
of  the  yeomanry  at  convenient  places  in  1 
neighbourhood  of  our  principal  towns.  1 
But  it  was  reserved  for  an  accident  in  the  re _! 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  revive  the  practice  of  arch*1 
in  all  its  splendour,  and  to  invest  it  with  a pert  ' 
larity  which  it  had  not  known  for  a century, := 
in  fact,  since  the  days  of  Crecy  and  Poicti  » 
What  the  edicts  of  successive  monarchs  of  . - 
rival  houses  of  York  aud  Lancaster  could  * 
effect,  now  prohibiting  all  other  sports  exi  i - 
archery,  and  at  another  time  compelling  et  • 
youth  to  furnish  himself  with  the  necess 
implements  for  its  practice,  was  at  once  Iron)! 
about  in  the  early  and  brighter  days  of  “14 
King  Hal  ” by  the  publication,  through  the  no! 
agency  of  the  printing-press,  of  the  bab 
and  traditional  stories  which  told  of  the  Ilf 
outlaw  of  Sherwood  Forest.  Thenceforvir 
Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian  figured  as  <4 
panions  in  the  May  dances  on  every  vil 
green  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Thames,  <!> 
archery  once  more  became  popular, — ind 
grew  almost  universal.  The  king,  who  , 
himself  no  mean  bowman,  seeing  that  sue  ■ 
pastime  was  likely  to  exercise  the  healthi 
strength  of  his  people,  and  to  keep  them  in  | r 
humour,  did  his  best  to  encourage  the  am 
ment.  He  founded,  as  Charles  Knight  tell1 
in  his  “ Old  London,”  in  honour  of  St.  Ge 
(the  patron  saint  of  Merrye  England; 

nnllaS  V\tt  liia  nn.mfi.  mmnosed 


French.  Enterprise  in  Africa. — The  French 
Minister  of  Public  Works  has  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Commission  to  consider  tho  question 
of  uniting  Algeria  and  Senegal  and  Soudan 
with  railways. 


fraternity  called  by  his  name,  composed  <r 
body  of  skilled  archers,  who  were  authorise)' 
“ exercise  shooting  at  all  manner  of  marksi 
butts  ....  as  well  in  the  city  as  the  suburbs, 
in  all  other  places.”  And  in  order  to  encou.i 
the  sport  further,  the  king  proclaimed  belr 
hand  that  no  one  was  to  be  severely  punisit 
or  even  apprehended,  who  accidentally  k;l> 
another  by  his  arrow,  if  before  shooting  he  ct 
out,  “ Stand  fast.” 

Hall  gives  us  in  his  Chronicles  an  acconr! 
the  gallant  state  in  which  the  king  and 
courtiers  went  out  on  “ Maying  excursions! 
the  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich  Park,  tow 
Blackheath  and  “ Shooter’s  Hill,”  whose  nr. 
still  keeps  such  royal  sports  in  remembra1 
“ His  grace,  being  young,  aud  not  willing  t 
idle,  rose  very  early  in  the  morning  to  b 
may  or  green  [boughs,  himself  fresh  and  ri, 
apparelled,  and  clothed,  with  all  his  kn*f 
squires,  and  gentlemen,  in  white  satin,  an' 
his  guard  and  yeomen  of  the  crown  in  ^ 
saroenet.  And  so  went  every  man  with  hisi 
and  arrows  shooting  to  the  wood,  and  so  repa 
again  to  the  court,  every  man  with  a g 
bough  in  his  cap  ; and  at  his  return,  many 
ing  of  his  going  a-Maying,  were  desirous  to1 
him  shoot ; for  at  that  time  his  grace  snc. 
strong  and  as  great  a length  as  any  o i 
guard. 


Again,  whilst  keeping  his  court  at  Win 
Castle,  the  king  ordered  various  arc 
matches  to  be  got  up,  and  invite 
best  archers  of  the  day  to  come  n)rn’‘  >' 
to  show  their  prowess  in  the  Great  . 
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i f,  when  almost  all  had  shot  away  their 
i md  some  had  struck  very  near  the  bull’s- 
j|'  king  noticed  one  of  his  body  guard, 
llarlow,  who  had  yet  to  shoot.  “ Win 
I]',”  cried  the  king,  “ and  thou  shalt  be 
t pr  all  these  archers.”  Barlow  did  shoot, 
u!.  the  prize ; and  the  king,  on  learning 
S'  lived  in  Shoreditch, — then  a pleasant 
ill  village, — named  him  in  jest  “ Duke  ” 
iblace.  The  name  stuck  to  Barlow,  and 
ni  in  a sense  hereditary,  for  his  sons 
i suit,  and  became  bold  and  cunning 
i|  and  an  annual  archery  gathering  at 
Ibh  long  kept  up  the  memory  of  the 
{lie  affair.  So  late  as  the  year  1583,  we 
*)  local  festival  kept  up  with  great  magni- 
il  On  the  17th  of  September  in  that  year 
H : — “ The  citizens  set  forth  at  their 
;irge  a shooting  match  with  much  state, 
:e’  of  Shoreditch  and  all  his  nobility 
pers  marching  through  the  city  of 
,to  the  shooting-place.  And  first  he 
ummons  to  all  his  ‘ Marquises,’  ‘ Earls,’ 
irons,’  with  all  their  trains  of  archery  in 
ilnt  the  City  of  London,  to  be  in  readiness 
mpany  him  into  the  field,  every  one  with 
wand  four  shafts,  on  the  aforesaid  day, 
i him  in  Smithfield.  And  so  they  did. 
Ike  ’ with  his  company  set  forth  from 
t Taylors’  Hall.  There  repaired  unto 
hose  that  were  appointed  for  conducting 
jrson  to  the  place  of  meeting,  as  true 
ind  a multitude  of  good  archers  in  their 
uder  his  own  ensign,  who,  with  sound  of 
I),  drums,  and  other  instruments,  passed 
jroad-street,  where  the  Duke  dwelt, 
Moor  fields  to  Finsbury,  and  from  thence 
plield.  There  was  also  the  Marquis 
. . . . and  the  Marquis  of  Clerker.woll, 
oters,  who  wound  their  horns ; and  the 
I Paucridge  (St.  Pancras),  and  the 
of  Islington,  and  the  Marquis  of 
i (Hoxton),  and  the  Marquis  of  Shakel- 
d other  such  nobility,  with  all  their 
baking  a surprising  show.  For  they 
I in  very  great  pomp,  oddly  habited, 
n|  several  places  and  chief  streets  of 
|j  The  number  of  archers  that  now  shot 
0.  The  number  of  them  that  accom- 
Jie  archers  as  whifflers,  and  those  that 
them  with  bills,  was  4,000,  besides  pages 
jhmcu.  Their  attire  was  very  gorgeous, 
nany  weariug  chains  of  gold.” 
ie  Duke  of  Shoreditch  was  not  the  only 
of  this  mock  aristocracy  of  the  middle 
f London.  In  the  far  East  was  another 
md  of  archers,  who  met  at  Mile-end, 
so  head  was  a still  greater  man  than 
e himself,  for  he  was  styled  “ Prince  ” 
Coming  one  day  to  see  the  perfor- 
of  this  band  with  the  long  bow,  the 
i so  pleased  that  he  took  them  under 
al  patronage,  and  facetiously  confirmed 
’ a mock  charter  as  “ the  famous  order 
its  of  Prince  Arthur’s  Round  Table  ” ; 
i that  time  forward  when  his  quick  eye 
d an  archer  good  in  any  one  of  hi« 
he  added  his  name  as  a knight  of  that 
is  order.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
se  two  rival  bands  of  archers  were  on 
111;  of  terms,  and  that  they  frequently 
5 jed  outward  signs  of  courtesy  and  friend- 
? The  roason,  perhaps,  is  not  far  to  seek, 
Mr  domains  lay  wide  apart;  there  was 
ice  of  mutual  trespasses,  and  therefore 
^jis  no  clashing  of  interests  between  the 
of  the  northern  and  of  the  eastern 


v 

h udor  era  was  very  naturally  the  golden 
e archery,  but,  alas  ! it  was  almost  as 
K it  was  brilliant.  The  introduction  of 
(derliad  driven  the  bow  from  the  field, 
the  growth  of  the  City  began  to  absorb, 
Her  another,  all  the  open  spaces  in  its 

■ | available  for  the  pursuit  of  the  archer’s 
w-  Even  before  the  last  Tudor  had  paid 
‘ot  of  nature  individuals  had  begun 
t ely  to  plant  hedges  and  to  cut  awkward 
"'.across  the  open  fields  between  Moorgate 
Lington.  The  hedges  and  ditches  were 
Led  by  the  lovers  of  the  bow,  but  all  in 
'Hhe  king’s  council  and  the  lord  mayor 
Lermeu  were  called  in  to  decide  on  the 

of  this  alleged  abridgment  of  the  rights 
Londoners  ; but  in  the  end  the  aggressors 
•!  the  day  by  Bhcer  force  of  persistency, 
therefore,  complains  bitterly,  in  1598,  of 
Lly  ancient  exercises  of  the  citizens  in 
bow  as  almost  “ clean  left  off  and  for- 
,j  foretelling  that  such  disuse  of  noble 

■ jr  Bports  will  only  lead  to  the  filling  of 


bowling-alleys  and  dice-houses  in  the  City,  and 
so  to  the  spread  of  immorality. 

From  some  cause  or  other  the  fields  obtained 
a short  respite.  James  I.  appointed  a commis- 
sion to  “view  and  survey  on  such  grounds  next 
adjoining  to  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs 
within  two  miles  compass,  and  to  l’educe  the 
same  into  such  order  and  state  for  the  archers 
as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  to  cause  the  banks,  ditches, 
and  quicksets  to  be  made  plain  and  re-formed.” 

At  this  time  the  great  grounds  of  London 
were  the  Finsbury-fields,  reaching  from  the 
Moor  Gate  itself  right  into  the  open  country. 
The  only  buildings  outside  the  City  walls  were 
a few  shops  on  the  left  hand,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  avenue,  in  which  bows  and  other  articles 
for  gay  archers  were  sold.  That  avenue  was 
afterwards  Grub-street,  and  is  now  called 
Milton-street.  Beyond  the  end  of  this  avenue 
the  open  fields  were  dotted  in  every  direction 
with  the  archer’s  marks,  pillars  of  wood  or  stone 
supporting  targets,  and  surmounted  by  all  sorts 
of  fanciful  emblems,  Buch  as  birds,  beasts,  or 
serpents.  Charles  Knight  tells  us  that  the 
shortest  distance  at  which  the  young  Londoners 
shot  their  shafts  was  nine-score  yards,  and  the 
longest  more  than  double.  But  even  this  showed 
a great  falling  off  from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  no  one  was  allowed  to  shoot  at  a mark 
distant  less  than  eleven-score  yards.  The  shoot- 
ing, however,  continued  to  degenerate  even 
more  in  this  respect ; for  in  1737  the  greatest  dis- 
tance shot  was  but  eight-score  and  the  least  about 
three-score  yards.  The  targets  had  long  become 
standing  “ butts  ” for  the  satirists  of  the  age, 
who  never  tired  of  attacking  the  effeminacy  of 
the  modern  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch. 
The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Passing  out  of  credit,  the  sport  went  out  of 
fashion  also;  the  shadowy  dukedom  of  Shore- 
ditch became  a thing  of  the  past,  and  archery 
died  fairly  out.  In  vain  did  Charles  I.  and 
more  than  one  of  his  successors  issue  “ commis- 
sions ” in  the  hope  of  reviving  the  sport,  for 
its  followers  dwindled  away  ; and  the  year  1780 
saw  the  very  last  expiring  meeting  of  the  once 
“ merry  archers  of  Finsbury.” 

The  French  word  for  archery  is  “ artillerie” ; 
and  the  Artillery  Company  of  London,  although 
its  members  no  longer  shoot  with  the  long  bow, 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  modern  represen- 
tatives of  the  ancient  bowmen  and  archers  of 
whom  we  have  given  a short  sketch  above. 
The  Company  still  prefix  the  word  “ Royal”  to 
their  name;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  their 
colonel,  in  the  room  of  Bluff  King  Hal.  But 
their  claim  to  this  distinction  is  practically 
disputed  by  the  Tnembers  of  the  London  Toxo- 
pholite  Society,  who  regard  as  their  founder 
Sir  Ashton  Lever,  a worthy  knight  who  lived 
in  Leicester-fields,  and  whose  name  is  immor- 
talised as  the  collector  of  the  Leverian  Museum. 
A few  of  the  old  Fiosbury  archers  joined  the 
new  society  at  its  establishment  in  1781 ; but 
the  former  body  never  reappeared,  so  that  they 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  absorbed  in 
their  successors.  The  first  shooting-grounds  of 
the  Toxopholites  were  the  gardens  between  the 
Leicester-fields  and  Soho;  but,  though  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  their  patron,  they  were 
driven  from  thence  to  Canonbury,  Highbury, 
Blackheath,  Dulwich,  Bayswater,  and  other 
suburban  spots,  until  at  last,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Regent’s  Park,  they  obtained  a long 
lease  of  those  grounds  near  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, in  the  “ Inner  Circle,”  where  they  still 
flourish.  To  this  association  all  the  archery 
societies  scattered  up  and  down  the  country 
look  up  as  their  parent. 

Wo  will  close  this  brief  sketch  with  a few 
remarks  on  archery  from  the  pen  of  the  Earl  of 
Wilton.  “ In  the  present  day,  archery  is  largely 
practised,  but  only  as  a pastime,  in  which  both 
sexes  join  with  equal  ardour,  and  perhaps  with 
not  unequal  skill ; but  the  butts  are  now  placed 
at  distances  so  much  shorter  (than  formerly) 
that  no  comparison  of  skill  could  be  instituted 
between  the  archers  of  our  own  day  and  those  of 
the  last  century.  Archery  can  now  be  looked 
upon  only  as  a pleasant  diversion,  giving  health 
and  strength,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
bringing  the  two  sexes  together  in  an  elegant 
social  pursuit.  But  even  now  it  is  an  exclusively 
English  sport,  for  I do  not  find  upon  the  Con- 
tinent any  accounts  of  archery  meetings,  such 
as  are  annually  held  in  this  country  in  different 
localities.  In  this  respect  it  is  strictly  national, 
indicating  the  love  of  out-door  amusements  and 
pursuits,  which  is  one  essential  characteristic  of 
I the  whole  English  people.” 


THE  “ECOLE  CENTRALE  DES  ARTS  ET 
MANUFACTURES.” 

On  Saturday,  the  21st  ult.,  was  celebrated 
the  great  hall  of  the  Trocadero  Palace,  at  Par  is 
— as  we  have  already  announced, — the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ecole 
Ceutrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures.  The  im- 
portance of  this  institution,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  industrial  school  of  France, 
and  the  significance  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
21st.,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, have  induced  us  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  account  of  this  interesting  school,  origi- 
nally an  emanation  of  private  initiative,  but 
which  now  holds  so  important  a position  among 
the  great  institutions  of  France. 

One  alone  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
school,  the  eminent  chemist,  M.  J.  B.  Dumas,  is 
still  living,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Trocadero 
f&te  he  proudly  recounted  to  a large  audience 
the  successful  labours  of  the  Institute,  at  the 
birth  of  which  he  had  assisted  half  a century 
ago. 

With  the  aid  of  the  address  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  and  of  an  important  work  recently 
published  on  the  “ History  of  the  Ecole 
Centrale  ” * (by  M.  Charles  de  Comberousse),  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  enter  into  some 
details  connected  with  this  practical  institution, 
to  the  excellent  training  of  which  may  we  not 
in  England  in  great  part  owe  much  of  the 
serious  competition  that  France  so  pitilessly 
wages  against  us  ? 

It  was  in  1S29  that  three  savants,  young  men 
then,  MM.  Dumas,  Olivier,  and  Peclec,  conceived 
the  idea  of  founding  the  Ecole  Centrale,  M.  La- 
vallce  generously  furnishing  the  funds,  and 
becoming  director  of  the  establishment  installed 
in  the  quiet  quarter  of  the  Marais,  in  the  noble 
old  H6tel  de  Juigne,  which  it  still  occupies,  but 
which  it  will  soon  abandon  for  a new  resting- 
place  in  closer  proximity  to  its  friendly  help- 
mate, the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  It 
is  a quiet  and  suggestive  home  that  the  school 
has  occupied  for  many  years,  alone  disturbed 
by  the  historic  recollections  that  float  over  the 
Buperb  old  seventeenth-century  mansion  which, 
in  its  time,  has  been  occupied  by  not  a few 
famous  personages.  Notwithstanding  the  gran- 
diose fa9ade  and  courtyards,  and  the  noble 
staircase  and  the  ghostly  remains  of  sculpture 
and  painting  that  time  has  left,  tradition  has 
not  even  hauded  down  the  name  of  the  architect 
of  the  H6tel  de  Juigne,  once  the  admiration  of 
every  Parisian  and  Btranger;  in  turn  occupied 
by  more  than  one  enriched  panwnu,  the  well- 
known  Marshal  Villeroi,  the  elegant  Camargo, 
of  eighteenth-century  opera  reputation,  suc- 
ceeded,— strange  contrast, — by  Monseigneur 
Leclerc  de  Juigne,’  archbishop  of  Paris.  It  was 
a quiet  neighbourhood  that  M.  Lavallde  had 
chosen,  within  a few  steps  of  the  house  where 
Mdme.  de  Sevigne  penned  so  many  of  her  affec- 
tionate letters,  almost  within  sight  of  the 
deserted  and  cool  arcades  of  the  picturesque 
Place  Royale, — a house  in  which,  by  the  way, 
the  then  rising  author  of  “ Ruy  Bias  ” and 
“Hernani”  lived, — and  but  a short  distance 
from  the  quaint  H6tel  Soubise ; a quarter  which, 
like  our  own  Bloomsbury-square,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  been  the  fashionable  home 
of  the  aristocracy. 

It  was,  as  we  have  above  stated,  in  the  old 
Hotel  de  Juigne  that  the  Ecole  Centrale  was 
installed.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
school,  in  1829,  the  national  industry,  favoured 
by  several  years  of  peace,  had  commenced 
rapidly  to  develop  itself  in  France.  But  to 
struggle  againBt  competition,  each  day  becom- 
ing more  formidable,  the  possession  of  skilful 
workmen  was  not  sufficient;  intelligent  engi- 
neers were  wanting,  such  as  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique furnished  for  the  Government. 

The  Ecole  Centrale  filled  a gap  in  the  system 
of  education.  As  its  founders  said  in  their  first 
prospectus,  which  has  remained  the  programme 
of  the  school,  “ the  different  classes  form  in 
reality  but  one.  Industrial  science  is  one ; every 
manufacturer  should  know  it  entirely,  under 
penalty  of  being  inferior  to  the  competitor  who 
presents  himself  better  armed  than  he.  Arts, 
at  first  sight  of  the  most  different  nature,  have 
analogous  operations  to  perform,  and  often  em- 
ploy widely  differing  means.  The  general  edu- 
cation of  the  Ecole  Centrale  teaches  its  pupils 
to  introduce  into  each  industry  those  perfected 
me  thods  which  other  nations  possess.  It  tends 
consequently  to  introduce  into  the  workshop 
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and  the  manufactory  n perfection  of  processes 
and  mechanism  which  ensures  successful  ad- 
vance and  progress.”  The  idea  was  a just  one, 
and  it  has  since  borue  ample  fruit. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
first  days  of  the  school  were  exempt  from  diffi- 
culties.  The  founders  had  to  combat  delays  of 
bo  discouraging  a nature  that  had  they  not 
possessed  an  unshakeable  faith  in  the  utility 
and  future  of  their  enterprise,  it  could  never 
have  survived.  Out  of  150  pupils  who  entered 
the  school  in  November,  1829,  and  who  were i so 
soon  dispersed  by  the  revolution  of  1S30,  the 
6-meutes , and  the  cholera,  twenty-six  alone  came 
out  with  brevets  of  capacity.  The  first  P™*®8' 
sors  who  had  associated  themselves  with  the 
school  displayed  a praiseworthy  devotion.  For 
many  years  they  were  contented  with . the 
smallest  return  for  their  labours,  and  it  is 
due  to  the  existence  of  this  sincere  devotion, 
that  these  courageous  men,  abandoned  to  their 
own  resources,  succeeded,  after  seventeen  years 
of  incessant  efforts,  in  entering  at  last  a 
of  peaceful  work  and  fixed  remuneration.  The 
school  then  possessed  an  ample  number  of 
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pupils,  daily  increasing ; the  enterprise  became 
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a successful  “ business,”  and  in  1855  brought  in 
more  than  4,000i.  profit  yearly. 

After  having  thus  legitimately  reaped  the 
advantage  of  his  labours,  M.  Lavallee  might 
have  sold,  at  a considerable  advantage,  the 
establishment  he  had  founded.  But  his  ambi- 
tion was  nobler  : preferring  that  the  institution 
should  not  lose  its  public  character,  he  offered  it 
gratuitously  to  the  Government,  and  in  1857 
the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures 
passed  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  which 
wisely  continued  without  change  the  primitive 
constitution  under  which  it  was  established  and 
had  prospered.  . 

From  this  constitution  the  founders  and  their 
successors  have  never  for  an  instant  swerved, 
observing  religiously  the  principle  originally 
laid  down,  of  the  importance  of  the  universality 
of  the  instructions  necessary  for  the  civil  engi- 
neer. M.  de  Comberousse,  the  author  of  the 
work  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  has 
very  clearly  stated  in  brief  the  system  : “ To 

pass  through  the  school  is  to  be  ready  for  every 
contingency,  to  be  able  to  meet  every  difficulty ; 
it  is  to  be  able  to  be  at  need  agriculturist, 
metallurgist,  constructor,  or  professor ; it  is  to 
be  able  to  go  to-morrow  to  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  world  to  set  up  a machine  or  build  a 
house ; to  be  the  brain  capable  of  creating 
everything,  of  directing  everything,  is  the 
proper  role  of  the  engineer,  and  it  is  that  which 
the  Ecole  wishes  to  give  its  pupils.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  school  teaches  too  much.  This  is 
to  some  extent  true  ; the  courses  of  lessons  are 
numerous,  but  in  the  existing  situation  of 
industry,  with  the  terrible  competition  of 
foreign  countries,  the  pupils  of  the  school  must 
know  everything,  be  ready  for  every  emergency 
when  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
trials  of  practical  life.” 

In  the  Institute  of  France,  in  the  Senate,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  many  of  the 
branches  of  the  State,  there  is  more  than  one 
pupil  of  the  Ecole  Central  to  be  found  ; but  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  last  year  was  a triumph 
for  the  School,  no  fewer  than  841  pupils  having 
taken  part  in  the  Exhibition,  and  having  ob- 
tained no  less  than  340  recompenses.  These 
simple  facts,  together  with  many  others,  which 
were  brought  before  the  public  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  School,  do  no  little  honour  to 
the  Institution,  which  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
on  that  occasion  promised  warmly  to  support, 
earning  a thunder  of  applause  when  he  informed 
the  audience  of  the  preparations  that  had  been 
made  for  the  removal  of  the  Ecole  to  their  new 
quarters,  at  present  being  built. 

In  these  changes  let  us  hope  for  the  safety  of 
so  noble  and  praiseworthy  an  Institution  that 
no  transformation  will  deprive  the  School  of  its 
broadness  of  instruction,  and  its  power  for  good 
among  the  working  community,  which  in  the 
present  day  forms  so  important  a factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  every  civilised  country. 


The  Soho  Bazaar,  with  some  shops  and  other 
buildings  in  connexion  with  it,  is  to  be  offered 
for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Fare- 
brother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
23rd  inst.  It  includes  altogether  an  area  of 
31,882  superficial  feet,  or  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  aore,  and  the  present  rentals  amount  to 
nearly  7,7001.  per  annum.  It  is  seldom  such  a 
Bite  in  such  a position  comes  into  the  market. 


The  movement  for  incorporating;  the  nave  in 
the  scheme  of  restoration  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathe- 
dral has  now  taken  definite  form,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  is  to  introduce  a Bill  into  Parliament 
providing  for  the  removal  of  the  congregation 
of  West  St.  Giles’s  to  a new  church  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  neighbourhood.  The  operations  in 
the  south  transept  are  being  carried  on  as 
steadily  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  admit  of. 
This,  as  already  stated,  does  not  embrace  the 
exterior ; and  we  notice  that  the  south  and  east 
doorways  have  been  built  up  in  a perfunctory 
manner. 

A movement  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the 
erection  of  a monument  to  John  Knox  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  committees  have  been  formed  both 
in  London  and  Scotland  to  promote  the  move- 
ment. The  only  memorial  of  the  great  Reformer 
which  exists  in  Edinburgh  is  a small  flat  stone, 
to  the  south  of  the  cathedral,  over  his  burial- 
place,  bearing  the  initials  “ I.  K.  in  bronze. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  pnzzled  looks  of  visitors 
when  this  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  city 
guides  as  Scotland’s  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
him  she  professes  to  revere.  To  Knox  has  been 
attributed  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  cathe- 
drals and  abbeys  in  Scetland,  the  remains  of 
which  testify  to  their  magnificence  and  beauty ; 
but  the  documents  quoted  by  Dr.  Hill  Burton, 
in  his  recently  published  History  of  Scotland, 
fix  the  stigma  in  quite  a different  quarter,  and 
the  devastation  of  Melrose,  Kelso,  Jedburgh, 
&c.,  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  explicit  injunc- 
tions of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

The  great  central  spire  of  the  new  cathedral 
has  turned  out  most  satisfactorily.  In  making 
this  feature  of  the  building  so  emphatic,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  exhibited  his  superior  appreciation 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  site.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  city,  and, 
as  seen  from  various  points  of  view,  it  combines 
most  happily  with  the  surroundings,  appearing 
sometimes  in  the  most  unexpected  positions. 
No  one  appears  to  have  anticipated  that  it 
would  Btand  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of 
Princes-street,  and  form  a marked  feature  in 
the  long  vista  from  the  Calton  Hill  westward. 
As  seen  from  Corstorphine’s  Hill,  it  groups  well 
with  Donaldson’s  Hospital,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
view,  save  one,  the  effect  is  fine.  The  full  bulk 
of  the  building  is  seen  filling  up  the  west  end  of 
Maitland-Btreet,  and  from  the  east  end  of  that 
street  the  tower  and  spire  do  not  combine  well 
with  the  choir  and  transepts  ; but  this  effect 
will  doubtless  be  obviated  when  the  west  towers 
are  erected,  as  they  will  obviate  the  abrupt 
stilted  effect  of  the  dominating  feature,  and 
bring  it  into  combination  with  the  body  of  the 
building. 

Since  our  last  notice,  the  Established  and 
Free  Churohes  at  Mayfield  have  been  opened. 
As  we  hinted,  the  formor  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory as  regards  exterior  effect,  and  it  is  not 
made  more  attractive  by  the  erection  of  two 
hideous  iron  ventilators  placed  on  the  roof.  The 
interior  is,  however,  more  satisfactory ; the 
details  are  such  as  may  usually  be  found  in 
Presbyterian  churches.  It  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  transept,  and  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Hardie,  architects.  The  Mayfield  Free 
Church  is  a very  satisfactory  production,  both 
without  and  within,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
thorough  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
city.  Every  detail  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  Mr.  Blanc,  the  architect,  and  combines  in 
producing  a feeling  of  completeness  not  gene- 
rally found  in  similar  buildings.  The  windows 
have  been  filled  in  with  grisaille  glass  of  a very 
pleasing  kind  by  Mr.  David  Small.  This  glass 
is  much  preferable  to  the  crude,  strongly- 
coloured,  carpet  - like  patterns,  which  have 
hitherto  found  favour  in  churches  of  this  de- 
cription. 

Some  time  ago  a number  of  adherents  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  formed  themselves 
into  a distinct  congregation  upon  the  basis  of 
total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks,  the 
governing  motive  being  the  use  of  unfermented 
wine  in  the  communion.  This  congregation 
meets  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  Forrest-road, 
but  they  have  now  secured  a site  for  a church 
at  Argyle-place,  Grange,  and  have  called  upon 
several  architects  to  submit  designs  for  the 
building.  The  choice  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Mactavish,  clerk  of 
works,  a member  of  the  congregation,  and 
operations  have  commenced.  The  site  is  a good 
one,  isolated  on  all  sides,  and  facing  the  vista  of 
Warrader-road  to  the  west.  The  plan  embraces 


nave  and  transepts  with  galleries,  tower  s.  | 

spire  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  hall  ij 
weekly  meetings  to  the  south.  Provision  si 
been  made  for  the  introduction  of  an  orgli 
gallery  behind  the  pulpit,  Bhould  suchi,* 
required  in  the  future.  Accommodation  is  p < 
vided  for  a congregation  of  800,  and  the 
will  be  about  5,000J.  The  style  adoptee  .x 
Gothic  after  the  manner  practised  about  fo*i 


years  ago.  i 

Another  United  Presbyterian  church  is: 
course  of  erection  at  Rosehall-place,  Dalkt,;.' 
road,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Sutherland 
Walker.  The  scheme  does  not  embraoe  a sj , 
and  the  building  is  treated  in  a simplo  phas. 
thirteenth-century  Gothic. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  David  Robertson  ji; 
been  asked  to  submit  plans  for  the  New  Un  -; 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Momingside,  a siteij  • 
which  has  been  secured  in  the  vicinity  of  ;;; 
present  building.  The  estimated  cost  of  - 
new  church  is  about  8.000J. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  Presbyterians  h% 
by  purchasing  the  West-end  Theatre  for  lf 
purpose  of  converting  it  into  a synod  :L 
secured  a white  elephant.  So  substantial  \ ... 
the  fixtures  of  the  theatre  that  much  labour^ 
required  to  remove  them ; and  to  get  som-T 
these  away  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  d - 
considerable  portions  of  the  walls.  In  . 


„ , U4 

vicinity  a site  has  been  secured,  facing  i 

«.^_i  “TV- 


Lothian-road,  for  a new  Board  School,  at  a 
of  5.000L,  and  the  building  is  now  in  progC, 
It  is  to  be  Gothio  in  style,  and  is  designee^ 
Mr.  Wilson,  architect  for  the  Board,  at  a co  £ 
5,0001. 

An  extensive  addition  is  being  made  to;;, 
buildings  of  the  Caledonian  Insurance  (<| 
pany  in  George-street,  from  the  design 
Messrs.  MacGibbon  & Ross.  The  original  W 
ing  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Bilj^ 
and  was  a mere  fragment,  consisting  of  a l 
ment  supporting  four  detached  Corinthian;, 
lars,  and  a horizontal  frieze  and  cornice.  | 
proportions  were  elegant,  and  the  problem  h 
solved  by  the  architects  seemed  simple  enc- 
viz.,  to  adopt  the  detail,  and  carry  oat  the . 
sumed  intention  of  the  original  designer/E 
they  have  chosen  to  make  their  own  mark  . 
the  building  by  introducing  a projecting  cn'l 
of  two  attached  columns,  with  an  arched  .,." 
way  of  strongly-pronounoed  Renaissance,  ir 
racter  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  remai 
In  the  roar  of  the  building  a general  office,  hf 


square,  auu  ngnwu  uj  — — . Tit 

The  upper  portion  of  the  building,  consistii;. 
two  stories  and  an  attic,  is  to  be  appropr; 
to  hotel  purposes. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION,  BEK. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  a popular  Ge 


writer  that  there  are  a great  many  Berl.j 


gifted  with  a kind  of  double  nature  with  rep 
to  their  relation  to  their  native  town,  r- 
admire  Berlin  and  everything  appertaining  > 
its  peculiarities  and  characteristics,  when! 
are  far  away  from  it,  and  among  stran,,, 
But  no  sooner  returned  to  Berlin,  everyt. 
becomes  mean  and  inferior.  They  find 
with  anything  and  everything,  even  in 
conversation  with  foreigners  who  may 
taken  a liking  to  the  German  capital,  and; 
they  manage  somehow  to  generate  a disk 
their  native  town  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

Supposing  we  place  such  a child  of  -*> 
before  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen,  say,  an 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  most  beautifulti 
in  the  Bame  breath  he  will  assert  that!:, 
sluice  of  the  canal  running  through  Berlin  i\ 
bo  bad  either,  and  that  at  a time  when 
water-elder  at  its  banks  is  in  full  bloom,; 
sets  in  that  spot  are  of  a most  surprising  sy 
dour.  If  you  lead  him  into  the,  in  every 
excellent  Industrial  Exhibition,— which  has 
brought  about  by  him  (the  Berlin  indusc 
that  is),  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  Re- 
think in  the  first  place  of  the  great  Internal 
Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris  aad  *1. 
he  will  remember  how  he  was  told  at  the  r 
delphia  Exhibition  that  German  industry  cii 
no  longer  compete  with  those  of  its  neig  ' 

Although  he  may  be  compelled,  subseque. 
by  the  aid  of  his  own  eyes,  to  convince  • 

„ , , , __  _ :n  Via  p.nnnot  tmu  ■ 


of  the  contrary,  he  will,— if  Be  cannot 
with  anything  else,  — extremely  regr  , 
this  is  merely  an  industrial  disp  ay,  an 
there  has  not  been  at  the  same  time  aa  » 
tion  of  Berlin  art.  It  cannot  be  denied  tba 1 
works  of  such  painters  as  Menzol, 
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Iher,  Meyerheim,  Gantz,  Begas,  Knaus, 
di,  the  two  Heydens,  Wieder,  Thumann, 
now,  not  to  mention  the  sculptors,  would 
V.  by  themselves  a very  respectable  show. 

;;  i this  is  merely  an  industrial  exhibition, 
jjirtunately,  this  inborn  trait  of  doubting, 
rising,  fault-finding,  of  the  class  of  Berlinese 
nave  been  describing,  is,  strangely  enough, 
litigious,  which  seems  to  spread  also  to  non- 
finese,  and  thus  appears  to  give  some  sem- 
<J  ;e  of  truth  to  the  criticism  of  our  Berlin 
1 d. 

d it  this  only  by  the  way.  Our  purpose  is  to 
i ly  a rapid  sketch  of  an  exhibition  which 
j many  excellent  features.  In  the  West  end 
e city,  not  far  from  the  Thiergarten  and  the 
(([igsplatz,  crossed  by  the  large  brick  arches 
Vie  Metropolitan  Railway  of  Berlin,  in  course 
libnstruction,  -there  is  a space  of  moderate 
►j  encompassed  by  a yellow  hoarding  marked 
4ome  red  and  blue  lines,  and  a few  pavilions 
Mlarved  wood  at  the  entrances.  The  low 
lading  is  inscribed  with  black  letters,  “ Ber- 
>4;  Gewerbe.Ausstellung.”  Above  the  hoard- 
1 .-ise  a few  flagstaff's  and  the  wooden  roofs  of 
ybus  galleries  and  kiosques.  If  it  had  not 
known  what  this  accumulation  of  wooden 
i ptures  was  intended  for,  it  might  have  been 
I n for  baths,  or  a gymnasium,  or  a circus, 
jliere  is  nothing  presumptuous,  or  Bhowy,  or 
:!  ntatious  about  the  whole  exhibition.  The 
1 nger  finds  here  no  imposing  buildings,  no 
[ jj  palace,  no  Trocadero,  the  various  kiosques 
1 (fountains  of  which  were  bought  and  carried 
I 13  elegant  works  of  art,  worthy  to  be  pre- 
3d,  after  they  had  done  duty  in  their  first 
& of  erection.  The  Berlin  Industrial  Exhi- 
t n may  be  called  an  exhibition  in  huts,  or 
j :,  or  shanties.  But  it  is  a courageous  and 
i!  itorious  undertaking  in  the  present  unfavour- 
times,  that  the  capital  of  the  German 
(lire,  that  the  at  present  heavily-tried  indus- 

* classes,  should  have  united,  if  only  to  show 
j bthe  city  is  able  to  perform  in  the  sphere  of 
9 atrial  work  alone.  One  especially  merito- 
im  feature  about  the  exhibition  is,  that  it  was 
>•  ut  completed  at  the  time  of  its  opening,  a 
6 (seldom  accomplished  in  such  displays. 

« ie  exhibition  is  not  the  first  of  the  kind 
1 [in  has  Been  within  her  walls.  It  owes  its 
il  ;ence  to  the  efforts  of  men  who  took  part  in 
1 (Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1849,  as  well 
I n the  Architectural  Exhibition  of  1874. 
ti  mgh  the  initiative  taken  by  those  men,  who 
led  a provisional  committee,  about  800 
n in  manufacturers  and  others  were  induced 
ive  their  support  to  the  proposed  under- 
□g.  A central  committee  was  next  ap- 
« ted,  consisting  of  twenty  members,  and 
r 1 them  devolved  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
P j.  The  exhibition  was  divided  into  fifteen 
,ps,  each  group  presided  over  by  a sub- 
I mittee.  The  promoters  claimed  support 
it  1 neither  Government  nor  municipality.  By 
9 r own  unaided  efforts  a guarantee  fund  of 
.001.  was  subscribed  ; and,  once  started,  the 
ime  soon  gained  adherents ; so  that,  when 
! exhibition  opened,  about  2,000  exhibitors 
1 : part  in  it.  The  Government  granted  the 
of  the  site  ; the  Berlin  municipality  volun- 
y contributed  the  gas  and  water  pipes,  as 
B 1 as  a sum  for  laying  out  the  grounds, 
il  rything  else  was  provided  by  the  nnder- 
>rs  of  the  exhibition,  which,  we  are  happy 
, ;ate,  promises  already,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
I e a financial  success. 

r he  enclosed  space  of  the  exhibition  comprises 
irea  of  about  15  acres,  of  which  6 acres  are 
t on  and  about  5 acres  used  exclusively  for 
i ibition  purposes.  The  exhibition  building 
mists  of  three  long  galleries,  three  others 
( jirsecting  them,  while  the  high  arches  of  the 
1 jway  already  mentioned  form  a sort  of  back- 
e to  the  structure,  twenty-six  of  them  being 
interously  interwoven  with  the  galleries  and 
i jised  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition, 
b is  not  our  intention  to  give  a description  in 
(ail  of  the  various  branches  of  industry  repre- 

• ted,  or  to  describe  fully  the  objects  exhibited, 
(idea  may  be  formed  of  the  eagerness  with 
tch  the  scheme  was  taken  up  when  once  fairly 
;rted  when  we  state  that  the  building  is 
immed,  and  that  long  before  the  expiry  of  the 
in  of  application  for  space  more  than  three 
l.es  the  number  for  which  space  could  be  pro- 
jed  applied  for  admittance.  As  an  instance 
(the  avidity  with  which  space  was  at  the  last 
Iment  asked  for,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
1 6,000  shops  in  Berlin  working  in  wood,  only 
'ety-four  exhibitors  could  be  admitted.  We 
pose  treating  bi'iefly  ©E  such  branches  of  the 


exhibition  only  as  may  be  likely  to  interest 
our  readers. 

An  important  branch,  architectural  orna- 
mentation,  had,  for  reasons  of  economy,  only  a 
limited  scope  for  display.  The  products  of  the 
wood-working  industries,  however,  of  art  pottery, 
as  well  as  the  goldsmith’s  and  silversmith’s  art, 
and  of  the  manufacturer  of  articles  in  bronze, 
fill  large  and  handsome  rooms.  Two  of  them, 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  metal  work, 
occupy  places  of  honour,  close  to  the  principal 
entrance.  In  the  latter,  especially  in  sil  versmith’s 
work,  Berlin  has  earned  considerable  renown  at 
various  international  exhibitions,  emerging  from 
the  competition  with  an  Elkington  in  London 
and  a Christofle  in  Paris  not  without  credit.  In 
the  present  exhibition  of  Berlin  may  be  seen 
works  of  art,  now  mostly  in  the  possession  of 
princely  personagep,  which  attracted  general 
attention  at  those  exhibitions. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  real  type  of  the 
Berlin  Philistine  is  fast  disappearing,  and  that 
he  is  at  present  slowly  but  surely  changing  into 
a geological  petrifaction.  But  that  he  should 
not  go  down  to  Hades  unremembered,  he  has 
left  behind  him  a lasting  memento  to  remind 
future  generations  of  Berliners  of  his  pre-exist- 
ence. This  is  the  Berlin  6tove  of  Dutch  tiles, 
as  it,  greatly  in  request  in  winter  and  rather 
in  the  way  and  an  annoyance  in  summer,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  corner  of  almost  every  room  in 
the  German  capital.  But  if  we  look  at  it  in  the 
Berlin  exhibition,  we  notice  that  it  is  being 
transformed  into  something  moi’e  in  accordance 
with  an  improved  modern  taste.  The  plain, 
unadorned  stove,  almost  ugly  in  its  simplicity 
and  virgin  white,  while  still  preserving  its 
weighty  massiveness,  is  giving  way  to  forms  of 
more  aesthetic  value,  and  is  assuming  various 
hues.  In  this  respect  Berlin  art-pottery  has  a 
very  wide  field. 

If  it  were  permissible  to  speak  of  predestina- 
tion in  that  branch  of  industry,  it  might  be  said 
that  Berlin  is  the  place  to  bring  art-pottery  to 
a high  Btate  of  perfection.  The  German  capital 
possesses  now  a great  number  of  elegant  buildings 
in  terra  cotta,  although,  in  the  face  of  the 
preference,  still  very  great,  for  stucco  and  zinc 
ornamentation,  the  more  useful  material  clay  is 
not  yet  utilised  to  the  extent  it  deserves  to  be 
employed.  Did  not  the  Romans  ornament  the 
Campagna  of  their  metropolis  with  products  of  i 
clay,  the  charms  of  which  have  resisted  the  I 
gnawing  tooth  of  thousands  of  years  ? Why  j 
should  the  Campagna  di  Berlino  be  ashamed  of  : 
similar  ornamentation  ? The  exhibits  in  this  1 
branch  of  the  Berlin  exhibition  show  that  the 
material  and  means  for  its  use  are  ample,  and 
that  “ art  ” is  worthily  represented  by  many 
disciples  whose  works  fully  demonstrate  that 
modest,  and  for  that  reason  too  much  neglected, 
clay  may  be  far  more  artistically  employed  than 
gaudy  stucco. 

We  can  only  speak  in  general  terms  in  these 
columns  of  an  exhibition  which,  while  it  strongly 
appeals  to  us,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  is  yet 
not  near  enough  to  attract  from  our  readers  the 
attention  it  deserves.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  we  can  only  judge  it,  as  it  were,  from  a 
distance.  Yet,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
exhibition,  if  it  was  started  with  the  object  of 
relieving  to  some  extent  the  defeat  German 
industry  suffered  at  Philadelphia,  has  fulfilled 
its  purpose.  Besides  the  branches  of  art- pottery 
and  metal- work  we  have  referred  to,  the  display 
of  porcelain,  faience,  majolica,  and  all  the  other 
products  of  the  potter’s  art  alone,  not  to  men- 
tion other  branches  of  industry  in  which  Berlin 
is  renowned,  would  go  far  to  attain  this  end. 
Berlin  has  made  a great  effort,  and  has  succeeded. 
Indeed,  we  could  not  characterise  better  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  exhibition  than 
by  permitting  the  typical  Berlin  critic  whom  we 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  to  speak  for  himself  on 
an  exhibition  which  is  eminently  his  own  con- 
cern. His  dictum  is  : — “ If  we  only  had  known 
that  we  could  manage  such  a thing  so  well,  we 
should  have  made  it  still  more  beautiful ! ” Let 
us  hope  that  the  next  time  the  industrial  classes 
of  the  German  capital  unite  in  a similar  exhibi- 
tion, they  may  do  so  under  more  favourable 
auspices,  and  at  a time  when  a commercial 
depression  without  parallel  will  be  remembered 
only  like  something  resembling  a nightmare  of 
which  we  are  happily  delivered. 


“ Another  Improvement  in  Farringdon- 
street.” — We  are  asked  to  state  that  Mr.  R. 
Wheeler  acted  as  clerk  of  works  at  the  above. 


THE  NEW  “PA VILLON  DE  MARSAN,” 
TUILERIES,  PARTS. 

The  old  Pavilion  de  Marsan,  with  other  parts 
of  the  Tuileries,  was  burned  in  May,  1871,  and 
at  the  same  time  shaken  to  its  very  foundations 
by  the  explosion  of  the  large  quantity  of  powder 
that  had  been  accumulated  there.  This  pavilion 
was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
the  architect  Levau,  upon  the  model,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  of  the  “ Pavilion  de  Flore,”  the  work 
of  Androuet  de  Cerceau.  The  Pavilion  de 
Marsan  has  now  risen  from  its  rains,  and  is  very 
nearly  completed,  from  the  designs  of  the 
eminent  architect  of  the  Louvre,  M.  Lefuel, 
Member  of  the  Institute.  His  work  is  rich, 
without  being  overloaded.  In  order  to  look  upon 
the  pavilion  as  we  have  represented  it,  the 
reader  should  stand  with  his  back  to  the  railing 
of  the  statue  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  upon  the  Place 
des  Pyramides.  From  that  point  he  will  take  in 
two  facades,  that  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  giving  to 
the  left,  and  that  of  the  Gardens  nearly  facing 
him. 

The  two  facades  each  present  a principal  pro- 
jecting mass,  which  juts  out  slightly.  From  the 
level  of  the  ground  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  the 
pavilion  has  a height  of  141  ft.,  divided  into  four 
6tories  if  we  consider  only  its  exterior  aspect,  but 
into  three  times  that  number,  including  the  base- 
ment and  the  stories  of  the  roof,  if  we  reckon 
the  superposed  divisions  of  the  building.  The 
facade  towards  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  is  the  most 
simple ; it  is  composed  of  a ground-story, 
with  large  arched  windows,  with  casements 
and  crowns ; in  front  of  these  windows  is  a 
balcony  with  wrought  balustrades,  supported 
by  consoles  with  lions’  heads,  and  projecting 
some  distance  above  the  trottoir  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli.  The  first  story  of  this  facade  is 
pierced  by  but  four  windows  ; a richly-adorned 
niche,  which  is  to  receive  a statue,  occupies  the 
place  of  the  central  window.  This  first  story 
is  surmounted  by  a second,  above  which  runs  a 
sumptuous  entablature,  which  serves  as  a base 
to  a decorative  subject,  composed  of  a rich  attic 
story  with  elliptic  windows,  a large  open  pedi- 
ment, carrying  another,  smaller,  but  complete 
pediment,  resting  on  a base  pierced  by  three 
bull’s-eyes,  and  surmounted  by  a group  sculp- 
tured by  M.  Crauk,  representing  the  Arts  and 
Industry.  Below  the  entablature  is  a pretty 
group  by  Barrias,  forming  a pendant  to  that  of 
the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  by  Carpeaux,  and  per- 
sonifying maternal  education. 

The  western  fa9ade  (towards  the  Gardens)  is 
richer  in  ornamentation  than  the  northern  one. 
The  windows  of  the  ground-story  all  open  on  to 
balconies  of  ample  proportions ; in  the  first 
story,  the  three  windows  of  the  projection  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  columns.  Above 
these  is  a second  series  of  windows ; then  the 
attic,  and  the  pediment  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  facade.  At  the 
elevation  of  the  attic,  above  the  entablature 
upon  which  it  rises,  statues  continue  and  termi- 
nate the  decorative  motifs  commenced  by  the 
columns  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the 
edifice. 

The  building  is  covered  by  a high  roof  in 
the  form  of  a truncated  pyramid  of  lead  and 
slate,  with  the  hips  and  ridges  of  lead,  richly 
worked.  Under  this  vast  roof  there  are  four 
series  of  apartments  lighted  by  dormer  windows, 
which  appear  very  small  from  below,  but  which 
in  reality  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  ample 
lio-ht.  The  chimneys,  finally,  which  rise  above 
the  roof,  are  those  of  the  old  chateaux  of  the 
Renaissance,  of  a monumental  aspect,  at  the 
same  time  strongly  built  and  lightly  orna- 
men  ted. 

The  illustration  we  give  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  supply  fuller  details  of  the  architecture  of 
this  pavilion,  which  terminates  on  this  side  the 
long  line  of  buildings  erected  from  the  Place  du 
Louvre  to  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries.  The  Pavilion 
de  Marsan  and  the  wing  which  prolongs  it  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  a wing  which  has  been  consider- 
ably increased  in  depth  by  the  new  buildings  of 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  are  intended  to  receive 
the  Cour  des  Comptes,  at  present  located  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  The  offices  and  halls  of  the  court 
are  approached  by  two  large  flights  of  stone 
stairs  leading  to  a grand  vestibule.  The  latter 
gives  access  on  the  one  side  to  a great  vaulted 
hall,  styled  that  of  the  “ Pas-Perdus,”  of  a 
length  of  78  ft.  and  a width  of  39  ft. ; on  the 
other,  to  the  assembly-hall,  69  ft.  by  33  it. 
Corridors  and  staircases  in  the  interior  serve  the 
numerous  offices  of  the  presidents,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  lower  officers  of  the  court. ^ 
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REREDOS,  ST.  MARK’S  CHURCH, 
HAMILTON  TERRACE. 

The  parish  chnrch  of  St.  Mark,  Hamilton- 
terrace,  St.  John’s-wood,  finely  situated  not  only 
on  a gently  rising  ground,  but  on  a higher  level 
than  the  roadways  on  two  sides  of  the  site,  whence 
it  can  be  seen  to  great  advantage,  was  opened 
in  1847,  having  been  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Cundy 
& Son,  in  the  Early  Decorated  period  of  English 
Gothic  architecture,  of  which  style  it  affords  a 
good  specimen.  It  is  built  of  Kentish  rag,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  has  a richly-decorated  and 
well-proportioned  western  tower  and  spire,  some 
170  ft.  in  height.  A well-recessed  doorway 
gives  access  to  the  very  spacious  church,  which 
is  of  one  span,  with  galleries  on  three  sides 
supported  by  slender  iron  columns  and  girders. 
North  and  south  porches  near  the  west  end 
afforded  access  to  the  galleries  as  well  as  to  the 
ground  floor.  There  was  a small  chancel  and 
vestry-room  at  the  east  end  of  the  building. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  crowded  state 
of  the  church  has  rendered  it  expedient  to 
increase  the  accommodation  and  the  means  of 
ingress  and  egress,  both  in  the  body  and  in  the 
galleries ; and  at  the  same  time  it  was  felt 
desirable,  both  by  the  vicar  and  the  congrega- 
tion, to  improve  the  quality  of  the  service. 
Accordingly,  by  the  help  of  munificent  dona- 
tions, many  works  have  been  undertaken,  not 
only  in  substantial  alterations,  but  in  improve- 
ments and  decorations.  The  depth  of  the 
chancel  has  been  materially  increased  in  order 
to  afford  accommodation  for  a surpliced  choir 
in  place  of  the  performers  who  formerly 
sat  in  front  of  the  organ  in  the  western 
gallery ; a large  organ  - chamber  has  been 
formed  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
vestries,  furnished  with  all  the  usual  accessories 
of  modern  requirements,  have  been  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  clergy  and  the  choir.  Additional 
north  and  south  porches,  with  staircases,  have 
been  added  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
the  congregation.  Tall  crocheted  pinnacles  have 
been  added  to  the  many  well-developed  buttresses 
along  the  side  of  the  church,  and  a pierced  bat- 
tlement between  them,  affording  a greater  rich- 
ness to  the  high  and  before  somewhat  bare 
walls,  which,  not  being  relieved  by  aisles,  had 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  traceries  of  the  win- 
dows for  decorative  effect.  These  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Benjamin  Ferrey, 
F.S.A.,  and  Son.  The  inscription,  “This  Stone 
was  laid  23rd  June,  1877,  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Leopold,  K.G.  R.  Duckworth,  M.A.,  vicar. 
J.  H.  Good,  H.  Cotton,  Churchwardens,”  was 
engraved  on  the  usual  “ first  stone  ” placed  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  records  the 
commencement  of  the  alterations  and  decora- 
tions, the  reredos  being  the  crowning  feature, 
now  just  completed,  and  of  which  the  illustra- 
tion gives  a good  idea.  These  new  buildings, 
which  were  consecrated  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1878,  have  given  an  effect  of  greater  dignity 
and  completeness  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
structure. 

To  the  interior  very  much  more  has  been 
done.  Referring  to  the  body  of  the  edifice,  in 
the  first  instance  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
whole  of  the  plaster  work  between  the  rafters, 
with  its  blue  ground  on  which  gilt  paper  stars 
had  been,  more  or  less,  securely  fastened,  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  taste  for  decora- 
tion of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  since,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  starry  firmament,  has 
been  replaced  by  pine-wood  boarding  between 
moulded  ribs,  and  varnished,  presenting  a bright 
and  cheerful  aspect ; while  the  old  trussed  prin- 
cipals, having  been  formerly  stained,  have  been 
cleaned,  and  present  a marked  contrast  between 
the  old  and  new  works.  The  gallery  fronts  had 
been  painted  white,  and  parts  of  it  gilt.  This 
has  been  cleaned  off,  and  each  of  the  upright 
boards  in  the  trefoiled  panelling  of  the  front 
framing  has  been  lightened  in  effect  by  a 
“ flower  slip  ” perforation,  after  designs  supplied 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey.  A pleasing  effect  has  thus 
been  produced  in  a portion  of  a building  which 
is  usually  overpoweringly  heavy.  The  former 
low  pews  or  seats,  having  stall-ends  wrought  into 
trefoil  heads  and  stained  oak,  have  been  retained 
but  the  doors  have  been  removed.  The  whole  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  new  appropriated  sittings  are 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  surpliced 
choir.  Several  of  the  windows  had  already 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  as  memorials; 
now  the  centre  one  on  the  north  side,  being  a 
tall  two-light  traceried  window,  has  been  filled 


with  a representation  of  the  meeting  of  Joseph  I 
and  his  Brethren,  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & 
Barraud,  being  the  gift  of  Charles  Drayson, 
esq.,  in  memory  of  his  only  brother.  The  glass 
in  the  large  west  window,  consisting  of  four 
lights  with  trefoiled  tracery  in  the  head,  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  and  represents 
the  history  of  St.  Mark,  while  in  the  lower  com- 
partments is  depicted  the  “ Nunc  Dimittis.”  It 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Carlon.  The 
necessary  painting  of  the  walls  of  the  church 
remains  to  be  done,  and  by  the  trnstees  of  the 
church.  The  font,  placed  as  usual  near  the 
western  entrance,  has  been  replaced  by  one  of 
a richer  design  and  beauty,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Bartley,  in  memory  of  three  infant  daughters. 
It  is  octagonal  in  form,  each  face  of  the  basin 
being  a square,  the  panels  in  which  are  filled 
chiefly  with  ornamental  foliage  representing 
roses,  the  phoenix  with  maple-leaves,  lilies,  the 
dove  with  olive-leaves,  poppies,  the  lamb  and 
ivy-leaves,  passion-flowers,  and  the  emblem  of 
the  Trinity,  with  leaves  and  berries  around  it.  The 
basin  stands  on  a shaft  of  Irish  dark-green  marble, 
having  around  it  colonnettes  of  red  alabaster, 
with  carved  caps  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  and 
with  moulded  bases.  These  colonnettes  rise 
from  a deep  plain  stone  plinth,  having  a pro- 
jecting step  on  one  side,  with  a wide  marginal 
pavement  of  glazed  coloured  tiles.  These 
sculptures  are  carved  with  judgment  and  skill, 
highly  to  the  credit  of  Messrs.  Underwood 
& Sons,  of  Buckhurst  Hill,  who  also  designed 
the  work. 

The  chancel,  as  already  stated,  has  been 
materially  lengthened,  and  now  affords  more 
suitable  accommodation  for  choral  services. 
The  former  east  window-of  five  lights  has  been 
retained  with  its  stained  glass,  representing 
our  Lord  and  the  four  Evangelists,  executed  by 
Mr.  W.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  prepared  for,  and  to  have 
found  a place  in,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  All  Nations,  1851,  and  was  acquired 
by  subscriptions.  This  glass,  though  perhaps 
fairly  good  for  its  time,  is  now  far  behind  the 
expectations  of  the  present  day.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  decided  to  supersede  it  by  an  entirely 
new  window,  much  enlarged  in  size,  and  of  a 
design  which  will  better  accord  with  that  of  the 
reredos.  The  glass,  representing  the  Te  Deum, 
will  be  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  and 
is  to  be  placed  as  a memorial,  being  the  gift  of 
three  members  of  the  congregation.  Below  this 
■window  is  the  reredos,  which  extends  the  whole 
width  of  the  chancel,  being  22  ft.  in  length  and 
about  12  ft.  in  height.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
dado  4 ft.  10  in.  high,  and  above  it  an  arcading 
of  five  divisions,  each  having  elaborate  foiled 
tracery,  delicately  carved.  Above  the  piers 
are  niches  with  carved  canopies,  supported 
on  colonnettes  of  green  Kilkenny  marble, 
covering  white  alabaster  statuettes,  well  de- 
tailed, the  whole  surmounted  and  completed 
by  a cornice  and  brattishing  of  vine-leaves, 
all  delicately  carved  in  Caen  stone ; and 
interwoven  in  the  work  are  the  Scriptural 
symbols  of  the  suffering, — the  dice,  spear,  and 
crown  of  thorns.  The  dado  commences  at  the 
pavement  with  a plinth  of  red  Dumfries  stone ; 
above  it  the  surface  is  enriched  with  inlaid 
work  of  lozenges  of  Devon  alabaster  separated 
by  dots  of  dove-coloured  marble,  all  sur- 
rounded by  a plain  border  of  a light-toned 
grey  stone.  Above  this  is  a broad  capping 
of  dark  Ipplepen  marble,  inlaid  with  designs 
arranged  in  squares  and  circles  of  rich 
marble  mosaic  work,  the  upper  mouldings 
forming  a ledge  from  which  the  reredos  proper 
commences.  Colonnettes  of  red  Devon  marble, 
on  green  Connemara  marble  bases,  carrying 
the  arched  perforated  tracery,  form,  with  Caen 
stone  piers,  divisions  separating  the  compart- 
ments or  panels.  These  spaces  are  filled  with 
paintings  by  Mr.  Edward  Armitage,  R.A.,  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  who  lias  exercised 
great  generosity,  enabling  the  vicar  to  conjoin 
high  art  with  the  excellencies  of  practical  work- 
manship. In  the  centre  panel  is  a figure  of 
the  Redeemer ; while  subjects  representing 
works  of  Charity  and  Mercy  occupy  the  four 
side  panels.  These  paintings  have  been  executed 
on  enamelled  slate  of  about  l-£  in.  in  thickness, 
and  to  prevent  any  chance  of  damage  from  damp 
they  are  kept  clear  of  the  wall ; the  stonework 
of  the  reredos  having  been  ingeniously  arranged 
to  allow  of  the  slabs  being  let  down  into  their 
places  behind  the  perforated  tracery.  The  back- 
ground of  the  subjects  is  a diaper  composed  of 
light-coloured  gilt  crosses  and  circlets  on  a light- 
toned  ground,  as  in  paintings  of  the  early  Conti- 


nental schools.  In  the  centre  panel  is  the  figut 
of  the  Redeemer,  clothed  in  a white  robe,  wit 
the  arms  slightly  extended,  conveying  the  wore 
of  the  inscription  at  his  feet: — “ Inasmuch  e.: 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  thest 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  There  is  also  auothi  | 
inscription  cut  on  the  projection  of  the  marb 
capping  to  the  dado,  stating  that  this  panel 
“ In  memory  of  Alexander  Eugene  Mackai  i 
M.D.,  R.N.,  Inspector- General  of  Hospitals  an; 
Fleets,  who  died  March  10th,  1877,  aged  55  year  i 
This  painting  is  placed  by  the  medical  officers  <«' 
the  Royal  Navy  as  a tribute  of  respect  for  h' 
high  character  and  blameless  life.”  The  sul  ■ 
ject  of  the  painting  on  the  right-hand,  loob 
ing  at  the  reredos,  is  “ A stranger,  and  y 
took  me  in.”  This  has  a similarly  placed  i(i 
scription,  stating  that  it  is  “ In  memory  (in 
Henry  John  Bartley,  born  August  26th,  18261 
died  November  22nd,  1873.”  The  next  on> 
“Sick,  and  ye  visited  me,”  is  placed  “In  mi 
mory  of  Rosie  Trended,  who  died  May  17tl, 
1877,  aged  18  years.  ‘ She  being  made  pe 
feet  in  a short  time  fulfilled  a long  lime.’ -f;1 
Wisdom  iv.  13.”  On  the  left-hand  side  comes jt'ri 
subject, “ Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me”;  and  lasth 
“ 1 was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat.”  Ti 
design  for  this  subject  was  suggested  to  tbl 
artist  by  an  incident  stated  to  have  occurrti 
during  the  Madras  famine,  which  was  ragin 
at  the  time  the  artist  was  at  work.  The  hungi 
are  being  fed  with  rice,  and  one  is  eager; 
scraping  up  with  the  hands  that  which  hi 
fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  donor  of  the  food.  J 
will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  the  compu 
sition  of  each  subject,  as  the  illustration  it 
sufficiently  explanatory;  but  a few  remark 
on  the  colouring  and  general  design,  iu  tl 
words  of  a brother  artist,  printed  in  the  loci 
Parish  Magazine  of  October,  1878,  may  fct 
usefully  quoted  : — “ In  estimating  the  merit 
of  Mr.  Armitage’s  pictures,  it  would  be  as  we 
to  take  a glance  at  the  nature  of  the  unde:' 
taking, — at  the  scope  and  liberty  of  treatmeni 
which  an  artist  may  claim  who  resolves  to  dect 
rate  a sacred  edifice.  It  is  a task  which  me! 
have  been  striving  at  for  centuries,  and  it  ha 
followed,  as  was  inevitable,  that  individual  in!l 
pulse  has  become  fettered  by  conventional  an 
popular  examples, — that  certain  types  have  bee  i 
created  any  deviation  from  which  would  strii  I 
some  people  as  non-ecclesiastical ; others,  ei1 
daring  and  dangerous  innovations.  It  is  a greet 
credit  to  Mr.  Armitage  that  he  has  originate! 
a very  appropriate  subject  for  altar  decoratioi  i 
without  at  the  same  time  departing  from  certain 
conventionalities  inherent  in  his  task”  ; and  hi: 
continues,  “ nor  is  the  artistic  treatment  of  thee 
pictures  behindhand  of  the  initial  idea.  The  d« 
sign  has  all  the  precision  and  severity  demanded 
by  an  architectural  sitting,  and  the  colourin'?! 
has  been  most  happily  chosen  with  a view  fc 
enhance  the  richness  of  a gold  background! 
The  central  picture  necessarily  entailed  a treat 
ment  of  white  draperies,  and,  to  vary  and  relie  v 
monotony,  the  painter  has  skilfully  introduce1 
a dark  stripe.  The  two  pictures  on  the  left  art 
so  to  speak,  symphonies  in  grey,  blue,  and  ree 
and  blue,  green,  red,  white,  and  pale  blue,  upo 
their  field  of  gold.  Those  to  the  right  present 
perhaps,  the  finer  harmonies  in  colour.  In  thi 
first  is  green,  grey,  and  white,  with  a singli 
touch  of  gold  ; in  the  second  is  grey,  red,  white  , 
and  amber,  producing,  with  the  gold,  a rich  am 
subdued  effect.”  Another  writer,  whose  descrip 1 
tion  of  these  fine  works  of  art  has  been  cod  > 
tributed  to  a journal  in  a foreign  land,  fairl; 
comments  on  the  style  in  which  they  are  painteo1 
by  the  artist.  “They  exhibit,”  he  writes,  “ : 
peculiar  phase  of  English  art  as  ruled  by  Noil' 
Italian  ideas  combined  with  the  realism  of  thef 
Diisseldorf  school.  The  figures  in  all  the  panel: 
have  that  slenderness  of  form  and  rigidity  o1 
drapery,  which  is  3uch  a characteristic  of  thdl 
spiritualised  treatment  of  Giotto  and  Cimabuei1 
all  the  fleshy  robustness  of  the  later  masters  o: 
Italian  and  Flemish  art  is  wanting,  and  there  ii 
seen,  as  it  were,  only  ideals  of  humanity  clothes 
with  visible  forms.  Although  thin  and  some- 
what attenuated,  none  of  Mr.  Armitage’s  crea 
tions  are  conceived  in  that  weird  shrunk  typi 
which  has  recently  prevailed  in  the  soi-disanl 
‘ pre-Raffaellite  ’ designs.” 

Before  leaving  this  reredos,  it  should  be  further 
mentioned  that  the  four  statuettes  representing 
Moses,  Isaiah,  David,  and  John  the  Baptist, 
carved  in  white  alabaster,  are  the  special  gifil 
of  the  Misses  Smith,  and  that  Mr.  George 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  and  family  have  contributeo! 
fully  three-fifths  of  the  cost  of  this  interesting 
architectural  work,  the  design  and  execution  oh 
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it  duo  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  Messrs.  J. 

3 )od  & Sons,  of  Buclchurst  Hill,  Essex, 
■may  be  mentioned,  have  also  carved  the 
ill  alabaster  pulpit  at  Holy  Trinity  church, 
jj-road,  Paddington.  To  these  gentlemen 
Ijie  the  credence-table  formed  in  the  north 
Hi  has  a deep  hood-moulding  of  Devon. 
Bjibaster,  with  slab  and  sides,  the  back 
termed  of  a panel  of  Giallo  antico  inlaid 
1:  rbles,  pietra-dura  work,  representing  a 
fe.h  lilies,  passion-flowers,  vine,  and  wheat, 
biitical  of  the  Passion.  This  is  also  the 
niMrs.  Bartley,  already  twice  mentioned. 
Blthis  credence -table  is  a three-light 
ci  fitted  with  stained  glass,  the  work  of 
3)Clayton  & Bell,  representing  the  healing 
^impotent  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of 
liple.  It  was  inserted  as  a thank-offering 
tf:e  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Goetze,  and  Mrs. 
ul  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel  iB 
fothree-light  window,  the  glass  of  which 
Ipe  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Smith ; 
Hsents  Our  Lord  seated  in  the  house  of 
^jho  is  humbly  kneeling  at  His  feet,  ir 
■s-light,  and  Martha  in  the  other  side, 
ifio,  with  outstretched  hand  and  a pitcher 
ifor  left  arm,  is  protesting  against  the 
S' of  Mary  from  her  duties.  In  the  com- 
bits of  the  tracery  are  angels  bearing 
i]:,  of  the  Passion.  This  glass  is  the  work 
ftllexander  Booker,  of  Wells-street,  and 
imerit  in  design  as  well  as  execution, 
jlwing  is  excellent,  and  the  colouring, 
asrich,  is  so  skilfully  subdued  in  tone 
assent  an  harmonious  whole,  reminding 
a forcibly  than  is  usual  with  painted  glass 
iarjpely  ever  attained  merits  of  old  work, 
lie  hand  has  painted  the  St.  Cecilia  in 
flbil  light  of  the  window  in  the  chancel 
and  it  appropriately  faces  the  organ. 

this  glass  window  the  wall  is  pierced 
sedilia,  but  as  these  are  shortly  to  be 
sji,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  that  this  side 
Bihancel  will  be  fitted  up  with  three 
firmed  of  alabaster,  separated  only  by 
ill  pillars  carrying  arches  and  groined 
ni  completed  by  a cresting  under  the 
^carrying  round  that  of  the  reredos,  but 
newhat  lower  level.  This  work  will  be 
nd  up  to  the  choir  seats,  and  will  include 
aloor  of  oak,  leading  into  the  vestry, 
oiith  new  panelled  wainscoting  behind 

4 seats,  are  all  to  have  enriched  “ linen 
panellings.  Above  the  seats  to  the 
sks  the  walls  will  be  decorated  with 
work,  finishing  at  the  chancel  arch, 
north  side  the  wall  is,  through  the 
ice  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Good,  completed, 

the  credence-table  and  the  organ- 
by  an  arcading  of  light  and  coloured 
finished  with  a carved  cornice  and 
(corresponding  with  that  on  the  opposite 
e greater  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
tho  south  side  will  be  borne  by  Mr. 
•mith  and  his  family, 
this  description  some  idea  may  be 
f the  ultimate  richness  in  decoration 
art  of  the  edifice,  especially  when  the 
n-coloured  walls  are  adorned  with 
ork  patterns,  and  the  present  plain 
wagon-headed  roof,  which  is  divided 
Is  with  moulded  ribs,  having  bosses  at 
Jjtices,  is  likewise  adorned  with  medal- 
3 rich  colours.  The  scheme  for  these 
ii|is  under  consideration, 
imunion-table,  of  carved  oak,  is  raised 
steps,  the  pavings  of  which  are  deco- 
|)atternsof  glazed  tiles  of  Messrs.  Maw’s 
■are,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Benj. 

L'  In  the  chancel  floor  between  the  choir- 
red  and  yellow  patterned  tiles,  which 
ie  pavement  to  the  first  chancel,  have 
bed.  These  choir-seats  were  designed 
lerrey ; they  are  of  oak,  of  substantial 
'Vnre,  and  enriched  with  appropriate 
T\  They  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Good, 

1 jl  been  for  many  years  the  vicar’s 
fjirden.  This  pavement  is  raised  by 
j*|ne  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  church ; 
hprth  end  of  them  is  the  pulpit ; at  the 

(double  prayer-desk.  This  is  of  Caen 
ry  richly  carved ; the  front  is  formed 
ated  arching  in  the  lower  part,  which, 

1 paster  colonnettes,  supports  a diapered 
1 a which  is  laid  a slab  of  Greek  red 
‘'jncompassed  by  an  alabaster  border  of  a 
%n  colour.  This  desk  has  a Latin  in- 
Pi  recording  that  it,  with  its  two  stall 
s|  Caen  stone,  backed  with  carved  oak, 

1 S'ffc  of  the  present  esteemed  vicar. 

1 in  stone  pulpit  is  raised  sufficiently 


high  by  a few  steps  ascending  from  the  chancel, 
so  that  the  occupants  of  the  galleries  can  see,  as 
well  as  hear,  the  preacher ; in  fact,  there  is  no 
difficulty  as  to  seeing  either  the  preacher  or  the 
reader  from  any  part  of  the  edifice ; for  as  the 
church  is  one  room,  without  pillars  or  arches, 
there  can  be  no  complaint  on  that  score;  and  as 
to  hearing,  this  church  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
few  examples  of  a room  wherein  all  can  hear 
alike  well,  and  is  without  an  echo.  It  would  be 
a happy  circumstance  could  architects  foretell 
the  acoustical  results  of  their  designs ; some 
slight  unintentional  difference  in  construction  or 
material  in  two  apartments  intended  to  have 
the  same  happy  result  in  the  properties  of 
sound  will  mar  the  best  expectations  of  the 
architect ; how  much  more,  then,  two  entirely 
differing  designs.  This  pulpit,  designed  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Good,  has  six  panels,  filled  in  with  mosaics 
by  Dr.  Salviati,  after  designs  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  representing  the  four  Evangelists,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul ; while  the  panels  at  the  side 
of  the  steps  are  of  inlaid  marbles,  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Underwood.  The  brass  hand- 
rail is  of  good  wrought  and  cast  work,  having 
at  the  bottom  a lion,  admirably  adapted  from 
one  at  the  foot  of  a staircase  in  the  Doge’s 
Palace  at  Venice,  the  typical  emblem  of  the 
patron  saint  of  this  church  as  well  as  of  Venice. 
The  whole  was  presented  in  1873  by  a family  in 
the  congregation,  in  memory  of  their  father. 
The  brass  eagle  lectern  was  another  presenta- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Good.  It  is  of  the  same 
pattern  as  that  presented  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales  to  Sandringham  Church,  and  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Hart,  of  Wych-street. 

The  organ,  placed  on  the  north  side,  is  now 
considered  to  be,  as  to  quality,  one  of  the  finest 
church  organs  in  this  country.  The  old  one,  by 
Messrs.  Gray  & Davison,  which  was  originally 
placed  in  the  western  gallery,  has  been  not  only 
greatly  enlarged,  but  entirely  re-constructed  by 
Messrs.  Walker  & Son,  at  a necessarily  large 
cost,  under  the  direction  of  the  parish  church- 
warden, Mr.  J.  E.  Street,  of  Clifton-hill.  It 
now  contains  fifty-two  stops  and  has  three 
manuals.  The  chamber,  built  out  purposely 
for  this  instrument,  is  19  ft.  by  16  ft.  and 
23  ft.  high  to  the  roof  plate ; these  dimensions 
will,  without  entering  into  further  details, 
enable  a lover  of  organs  to  form  a conception  of 
the  size  of  this  grand  instrument.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  front,  which  is  12  ft.  6 in.  wide, 
is  of  panelled  oak,  having  above  the  manuals  a 
coving  to  support  the  row  of  small  pipes  nearly 
filling  in  the  arched  opening  above  ; these  pipes 
are  formed  of  the  spotted  metal  now  in  vogue, 
and  will  be  so  left.  The  side  arch  is  filled  in 
with  similar  pipes,  of  a larger  size,  the  under 
portion  by  pine- wood  framework,  the  gift  of  the 
vicar,  the  panels  of  which  are  perforated  with 
designs  to  accord  with  those  of  the  gallery 
front ; they  are  best  seen  in  connexion  with  it 
by  those  persons  sitting  at  the  lower  end  and 
opposite  side  of  the  church. 

Any  one  who  may  be  induced  by  the  illustra- 
tion and  this  description  to  visit  the  church  to 
see  the  paintings  and  other  art  works  and  judge 
for  themselves,  or  may  attend  the  services, 
should  notice  the  method  of  ventilation  adopted 
by  the  designers  of  the  edifice.  In  each  of  the 
sloping  cills  of  the  windows,  on  the  inside  and 
much  above  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  is  a 
small  flap,  which  on  being  raised  admits  a 
current  of  fresh  air  into  the  building.  This 
would  appear  to  be  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  one  lately  advocated  by  Mr.  Tobin 
with  great  advantage  to  the  comfort  of 
crowded  audiences  wherever  it  has  been  intro- 
duced. Eight  fair  - sized  ventilators  in  the 
boarded  ceiling  convey  away  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere. A low  temperature  hot-water  apparatus, 
placed  under  all  the  pavements,  is  provided  for 
warmth  in  cold  weather. 

Besides  the  workers  already  mentioned  in 
this  undertaking,  the  names  should  be  noticed 
of  Messrs.  Goddard  Brothers,  of  Farnham  and 
Dorking,  as  the  builders  for  the  recent  addi- 
tions ; while  Messrs.  Myring  Bros.,  of  Blenheim- 
terrace  and  Ealing,  executed  the  alterations  to 
the  gallery  fronts.  The  congregation  are  also 
most  deeply  indebted,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  to  their  worthy  vicar,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Duckworth,  for  the  promotion  and  constant 
supervision  of  these  great  improvements,  and 
the  exercise  of  much  judicious  taste  during  the 
operations.  

Architectural  Books. — Mr.  Quaritoh,  of 
Piccadilly,  is  offering  for  sale  a number  of  books 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Cockerell,  R.A. 


THE  MOSQUE  OF  CORDOVA. 

Ix  my  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Builder 
of  the  24th  of  May,  p.  582,  I drew  attention 
to  certain  features  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
mosque  of  Cordova,  and  to  the  alterations  and 
enlargements  of  two  subsequent  periods.  In 
the  plan  now  published,  these  are  indicated.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  original  mosque  was  on 
a very  grand  scale  compared  with  other  mosques 
of  that  period,  and  therefore  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  refer  to  some  of  these*  First  of  all  should 
be  considered  the  mosque  of  Kairwan,  in 
Moorish  Africa,  the  city  of  the  Emir  Musa,  one 
of  the  conquerors  of  Spain.  A plan  of  this 
mosque  is  given  by  Mr.  E.  Rae  in  his  “ Country 
of  the  Moors,”  together  with  a most  interesting 
description.  The  mosque,  like  that  at  Cordova, 
underwent  successive  changes  and  enlarge- 
ments. It  was  founded  by  the  Emir  Okhbah 
between  667  and  6 77 ; it  was  razed  (excepting 
the  Mihrab),  and  rebuilt  by  Hassan-ibn-Nouman 
in  691,  and  again  in  727,  and  in  777  it  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt ; and,  lastly,  in  827  it 
was  again  razed  and  reconstructed,— still,  how- 
ever, preserving  Okhbah’s  Mihrab,  and  thus  it 
still  exists.  It  has  eight  aisles,  extending  north 
and  south,  and  eighteen  aisles  (each  about  14  ft. , 
wide),  running  east  and  west;  the  principal* 
aisle,  leading  to  the  Mihrab,  being,  as  at  Cor- 
dova, wider  than  any  of  the  others.  On  the 
west  side  is  the  great  court,  about  300  ft.  by 
240  ft.,  with  a double  aisle  all  round  it,  with 
double  arches  (one  over  the  other)  on  the  west 
side,  similar  to  those  at  Cordova.  The  internal 
pillars  are  of  rich  marble,  with  Corinthian 
capitals. 

From  Kairwan  issued  forth  to  conquer  Spain 
the  Emir  Musa  and  Tarik,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Guadelete,  in  711,  Cordova  fell ; and  when 
Musa  was  summoned  to  Damascus,  his  son 
Abd-del-Aziz  became  governor,  and  another 
son  the  governor  of  Kairwan.  At  once  a portion 
of  the  Christian  basilica  was  altered  into  a 
mosque,  and  in  786  the  present  building  was 
commenced  by  Abdu-r-rahman  I.,  who  deter- 
mined it  should  equal  the  finest  mosques  in  the 
East.  Ho  evidently  followed,  with  this  inten- 
tention,  the  original  type  of  the  mosque  of 
Kairwan,  though  he  exceeded  it  immensely  in 
size.  The  successive  enlargements  of  Hakera  II. 
in  961-67,  and  of  Al-Massour  in  981-1001,  ren- 
dered, without  doubt,  the  mosque  of  Cordova, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  magnificent  building  of 
the  Eastern  world. 

In  one  point,  however,  it  (as  did  the  mosque 
of  Seville)  fails  in  grandeur  when  comparing  it 
with  that  at  Kairwan  and  those  at  Cairo,  viz.,  in 
its  outer  or  cloister  court,  which  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  building,  and  is  only 
surrounded  by  one  aisle,  of  a rather  poor  cha- 
racter, probably  built  by  Abdu-r-r^hman  III. 
in  912-61.  Now  at  Cairo,  in  the  oldest  mosques, 
the  double  cloister  round  the  great  court  forms  a 
very  grand  feature,  and  especially  grand  are 
the  cloisters  of  the  mosque  of  Ahmed-ebn- 
Touloon,  built  in  879.  There  are  fifteen  and 
thirteen  arches  respectively  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  and  western  sides,  forming  aisles 
each  about  20  ft.  wide.  A similar  cloister  exists 
at  the  mosque  of  Sultan  el  Hakem  (dating 
about  1000)  ; and  at  the  mosque  of  Amrou,  of 
about  the  same  period,  the  cloisters  form  three 
aisles  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  one  on 
the  west  side. 

These  mosques,  although  their  cloister-courts 
are  so  fine,  are  not  themselves  on  such  a grand 
scale  as  those  of  Cordova  and  Kairwan.  The 
mosque  of  the  Touloon  has  seventeen  aisles  from 
north  to  south,  and  five  aisles  from  west  to  east ; 
that  of  Amrou  has  six  aisles  from  west  to  east, 
and  in  it  are  used  old  Roman  columns  and  capitals 
of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  while  the  former  is 
built  in  a beautiful  pointed  style  quite  unlike 
the  Cordovan  work. 

In  one  very  important  particular  the  mosque 
of  Cordova  now  falls  short  when  comparing  it 
with  the  previously-mentioned  mosques,  for  its 
ancient  painted  roofs  have  been  destroyed,  and 
hideous  plaster  semicircular  oeilings  (with  sky- 
lights !)  have  been  substituted  for  them,  inter- 
fering most  fatally  with  the  original  design.  At 
what  date  these  were  put  up,  and  the  interior 
altered,  seems  uncertain ; possibly  it  was  done 
comparatively  recently,  for  Gwilt,  in  the  1854  edi- 
tion of  his  Encyclopaedia,  says,  “ the  ceilings  are 
of  wood  painted”;  and  further  goes  on  to  say, 


* The  walls,  engraved  solid  show  work  of  Abdu-r- 
rahmau  I.,  A.D.  786-793;  dark  parts,  Hakenj  II.,  A. D. 
961-967;  lighter  parts,  Al-msssour,  A.D.  98S-1001;  parts 
dotted/ Christian  insertions. 


“the  decorations  throughout  are  in  stucco, 
painted  of  various  colours  decorated  with  legends 
and  occasionally  gilt  like  the  churches  of  the 
Lower  Empire.”  Now,  alas!  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  to  be  seen,  the  whole  interior,  excepting 
a portion  of  the  southern  part,  is  covered  with 
wnitewash  and  yellowwash,  the  only  portions 
remaining  .intact,  save  for  the  fading  of  the 
colours  through  age,  are  the  beautiful  Mihrab 
(A)  and  the  adjoining  mosaic  covered  chapels. 

At  Kairwan  it  seems  that  the  ancient  coloured 
roofs  remain,  and  at  Cairo,  in  some  instances, 
the  ancient  decoration  exists  in  a very  perfect 
state,  notably  in  the  thirteenth-century  mosque 
and  tomb  of  Sultan  Kaloon,  and  in  the  mosque 
of  El  Ghoree,  where  the  colouring  of  the  wood- 
work is  of  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious 
tones,  harmonising  with  the  marbles  of  the 
columns  and  with  the  rich  white  marble  pave- 
ment inlaid  with  red  and  green  and  other 
coloured  precious  marbles  in  the  “ opus  Alexan- 


drinum”  style.  At  Cordova  a similar  pavement 
is  said  to  have  existed,  or  to  still  exist  under  the 
common  red  brick  pavement.  We  may  judge, 
therefore,  how  glorious  a building  both  in  its 
scale  and  decoration  the  mosque  of  Cordova 
must  have  been  up  to  the  fall  of  the  Moslem 
power*  R.  H.  Carpenter. 


A GLANCE  AT  LLANDUDNO. 

To  those  who  have  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time  seen  nothing  more  lively  than  the 
ordinary  close  towns  of  North  Wales,  the  sight 
of  Llandudno  is  like  a sunbeam  in  winter. 
Its  English  aspect,  and  some  of  the  graces  of 
architecture,  unite  with  the  pure  atmosphere 
and  the  various  natural  features  of  sublimity 


* I cannot  give  a scale  with  the  accompanying  plan  . 
none  is  given  with  Murray’s,  and  we  had  to  take  that  to 
work  on.  The  aisles  which  run  north  and  south  are  each 
about  20  ft.  wide. 


and  beauty  around  in  buoying  up  the  spir 
the  visitor  ; and  suggest  that  it  must  be  tr 
city  of  refuge  to  the  escaped  denizens  oil 
large  towns.  It  seemed  to  me  like  a ck 
and  brightened  bit  of  London  brought  t<t 
seaside  for  the  benefit  of  its  health.  . r 

In  the  following  remarks,  penned  durinj 
after  a vei’y  brief  visit,  I meddle  not  wit 
geological,  botanical,  or  ornithological  a ! 
tions,  or  its  ancient  remains,  but  confine  n.. 
to  its  general  aspect  and  capabilities.  . 

Enthroned  as  it  is  amid  romantic  and  sui 
spectacles  of  nature,  and  scenes  steepi 
beauty,  surrounding  a semicircular  bay  ® 
two  headlands,  something  like  modern  A 
dria  on  the  peninsula  of  Pharos,  it  appeal 
me  capable  of  becoming  not  only  a firsi 
watering-place,  but  a great  city  for  Pere 
residence.  The  lines  have  fallen  to  it  in  a n 
worthy  of  Art’s  choicest  gifts,  and  where  . 
a rare  opportunity,  in  concert  with  na 
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jjbg  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  architec- 
Blicenes ; which  it  will,  if  it  rise  to  the  silent 
h)|Of  the  ocean  and  the  mountains  around. 

ng  as  is  Llandudno,  however,  it  has 
J/ty  made  some  mistakes,  on  which  it  may 
c )ful  to  comment.  There  is,  in  the  first 
,ljtoo  much  cement  and  too  little  stone  and 
r risible,  and  consequently  too  little  variety 
f jur.  And  with  an  imposing  display  of 
ous  and  entablatures,  there  is  not  as  much 
j&ility  as  could  be  wished;  or,  in  other  words, 
H is  too  much  sameness  of  design,  which 
j'|ony  of  colour  renders  more  apparent.  To 
may  be  added,  the  churches  are  Early 
Jj  h,  or  some  past-century  Gothic,  instead  of 
J eenth- century  Gothic,  the  century  we  are 
fitsent  in. 

oie,  too,  are  some  of  the  worst  disfigurements 
ji towns  of  another  kind,  which  have  a dis- 
rating effect  upon  the  eye.  One  is  the 
ad  gable-end  left  on  almost  every  block  of 
it  Dg,  with  brick  toothings  and  fire-places  in 
Ipation  of  a future  next  house.  Another, 
h aission  of  architectural  features  at  the  back 
||  house,  causing  that  part  to  be  not  much 
i sightly  than  the  gable-end,  and  without 
11 : keeping  with  the  front.  Approaching 
idno  from  behind,  where  some  back  slums 
Ingregated,  the  aspect  of  the  town  is  that 
iries  of  bricklaying  and  building  yards, 
|l  calculated  to  give  an  unfavourable  im- 
Jpn  of  the  place.  This,  an  evil  anywhere, 
■ecially  objectionable  in  a holiday  place  like 
aludno.  If  the  ancient  Greeks  in  their 
538  finished  each  seen  and  unseen  part,  be- 
althe  gods  are  everywhere,  we  may  surely 
jbme  attention  to  parts  that  are  seen  by 
•Blfods  and  men.  We  ought  also  to  construct 
Smallest  houses  as  substantially  as  the 
I't;  as  they  undergo  the  same  wear  and 
if  the  elements,  and  have  usually  less  gentle 
ues.  This  has  not  been  done  at  Llandudno, 
mther  mistake  is  the  absence  of  classification 
lid  by  the  rather  startling  spectacle  on  the 
I my  visit,  of  the  carcass  of  a sheep  dis- 
g itself  in  a window  of  a palatial-looking 
d:  houses.  A further  mistake  is  that  due 
aag  has  not  been  taken  from  older  cities 
rj:  have  become  diseased  for  want  of  lungs 
o[i  shape  of  open  spaces ; which  are  not  only 
itale  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  but  highly 
|[nt  and  convenient,  without  being  planted 
inled  in,  as  sites  for  memorial  statues  and 
®|nents. 

the  greatest  mistake  that  has  been  made 
Imdudno,  and  which  forms  the  head  and 
of  its  offending,  is  the  abutting  of  the 
>al  feature  of  it,  the  crescent,  immediately 
brink  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  linking  it 
;ermediate  natural  features.  I doubt  not 
funders  had  ample  precedent  in  other  sea- 
Hlaces  for  putting  the  terrace  where  it  is  ; 
aj  is  nevertheless  a mistake.  A long  line  of 
lajtreet-houses  is  too  conventional  an  object 
Edch  a scene,  and  abutting  so  closely  upon 
iljiiblimest  object  on  earth, — the  ocean  ; and 
ajiitive  eye  would  half-wish  that  old  Nep- 

Ivitla  a blow  of  his  trideut,  would  drive  it 
)ng  further  back,  and  break  it  into  de- 
houses or  groups,  and  dot  the  restored 
margin  with  some  choice  morsels  of 
icture,  half  hidden  in  foliage.  As  it  is, 
xical  as  it  may  seem,  the  lofty  terrace,  if 
i not  dwarf  it,  takes  something  of  sub- 
from  the  sea  itself,  which  certainly  looks 
iner  at  Penmaenmawr,  and  at  Beaumaris 
>lwyn  Bays,  than  at  Llandudno. 

mistake  can  hardly  be  rectified.  Most 
, however,  may  be,  and  Llandudno  has 
ly  time  to  amend  her  ways,  but  to  show 
irld  how  a city  should  be  built,  and  set  in 
roundings ; which  it  should  be  worth  her 
bo  do  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  I 
ae  money  spent  on  rendering  a watering- 
H an  abridgment  of  all  that  is  delightful  in 
8 pcture  is  well  invested.  In  ancient  times 
lins  sailed  to  Cnidos  with  no  other  object 
t to  gaze  on  the  Yenus  of  that  place.  The 
el3,  it  is  true,  was  by  Praxitiles,  but  its 
I;r  of  attraction  shows  what  may  be  hoped 
r the  presence  of  fine'works  of  art ; which 
%1  the  more  attract  invalids  and  others, 
tjise  they  are  good  for  health,  through  the 
S aQt  entertainment  they  afford  the  mind, 
*fo,  aiding  to  the  Hygeian  appliances  of  the 
I , which  is  in  accordance  with  Lord  Bacon’s 
Ijamendation  to  invalids,  in  his  Essay  on 
Jbh,  of  a poem  or  a prospect,  and  studies 
‘fill  the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious 
< ts. 

iere  is  yet  time  for  this ; but  as  the  ohild  is 
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father  to  the  man,  the  sooner  it  is  commenced 
the  bettor,  and  the  infant  town  be  trained  in 
the  way  it  should  go. 

To  make  it  really  a pleasant  place  to  its  inhabi- 
tants and  attractive  to  visitors,  it  must  be  formed 
more  on  the  model  of  some  ancient  cities  like 
Chester  than  on  new  ones  like  Birkenhead,  which 
evidently  has  had  influence  on  Llandudno,  and 
which,  with  its  long  and  broad  streets  stretching 
each  way  to  the  visible  horizon,  is  not  a com- 
fortable - looking  town.  Such  streets  have  a 
dreary  look  unless  relieved  by  great  buildings 
or  projecting  features,  as  in  some  main  streets 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin ; and  do  not 
wind  themselves  round  the  hearts  of  the  people 
like  those  of  Chester,  or  the  High-street  of 
Oxford.  Many  American  cities,  I believe,  are 
similarly  faulty. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  recommend  narrow  or 
tortuous  streets.  I would  have  a sufficiency  of 
broad  and  straight  ones  for  thorough  ventilation. 
But  I well  know  that  it  is  less  by  such  means  that 
the  air  will  be  preserved  pure,  than  by  abstaining 
from  polluting  it,  by  sending  refuse  matter  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  return  pestilential 
exhalations. 

To  recur  to  the  city  just  named.  The  Cestrians, 
as  a rule, are  strongly  attached  to  their  city,  and 
“ drag  at  each  remove  a lengthening  chain  ” 
when  compelled  to  leave  it ; which  is  not  sur- 
prising. There  are  delightful  nooks  and  corners 
in  it  that  ai’e  worth  all  the  grandeur  of  renovated 
Paris.  In  Chester,  and  on  its  outskix-ts,  are 
localities  which  remind  one  of  Byron’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  last  residence  of  Petrarch: — 

“ Of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt. 

And  sought  a refuge  from  their  hopes  decay’d.” 

The  Bows  of  Chester,  though  unique,  are 
highly  suggestive  ; and  it  seems  to  me  surpris- 
ing that  the  Itow-principle,  holding  out  the 
advantage,  as  it  does,  of  two  heights  of  shops, 
and  great  power  and  beauty  of  light  and  shade, 
has  not  long  ago  been  adopted  in  new  towns,  or 
new  districts  of  old  ones  ; which  it  might  be 
without  any  deficiency  of  light  in  the  principal 
shops,  the  one  defect  of  the  Chester  Bows. 

A smaller  specimen  of  a cheerful  place, 
eminently  calculated  to  attach  its  people  to  it, 
is  Buthin,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  has 
some  spots  and  houses  quite  romantic  and 
joyous.  It  covers  a small  hill,  the  crowning 
table-land  of  which  is  barely  sufficient  for  the 
central  market-square,  in  which  there  are  not 
two  houses  alike  in  design  or  colour,  and  from 
which  all  the  streets  radiate,  and  descend,  save 
one  leading  to  the  old  castle,  which  is  level. 

But  to  return  to  Llandudno  : that  town  unless 
guided  by  a pre-conceived  and  drawn-out  plan, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  a city  as  to  a house, 
will  become  a labyrinth.  It  should  grow  from 
some  dominating  edifice  as  its  nucleus,  which 
will  give  the  keynote  to  both  public  and  private  ; 
buildings.  This  edifice  should  doubtless  be  a 
place  of  worship,  as  it  is  in  cathedral  cities. 
For  the  rest,  every  house  built,  however  humble, 
and  every  shop  should  increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  place,  and  be  different  in  design  from 
all  others,  as  its  occupants  must  differ  in  character. 
Every  public  building,  too,  should  have  its  dis- 
tinct and  proper  character  according  to  its 
destination.  With  all  buildings  abundance  of 
openwork  sheltering  features  should  be  inter- 
woven ; nor  should  skyline  be  uncared  for  by 
the  authorities. 

Whatever  the  architectural  style,  'a  town 
should  be  such  that  an  enlightened  traveller 
passing  through  it  should  recognise  or  feel  the 
same  unity  and  variety  of  form  and  colour  he 
saw  without  in  nature ; and  perceive  in  it 
nature’s  architectural  antitypes  and  analogical 
resemblances.  Like  the  scenery  he  left,  it 
should  be  picturesque,  i.e.,  present  material 
for  a picture.  Moreover,  in  a congregation  of 
houseB  called  a town,  where  nature  to  a great 
extent  is  necessarily  excluded,  all  the  graces  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  &c.,  should  be  brought 
to  compensate  ; which  it  is  pleasing  to  think 
they  are  capable  of  doing.  In  forming  a city, 
we  engage  in  no  vain  struggle  as  we  should 
in  contending  with  nature  on  her  own  ground. 
In  art  we  have  a spiritual  leverage,  as  it  were, 
which  gives  us  the  advantage  over  material 
creation.  Beal  architecture  alone  breathes  a 
music  like  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

“ There  is  a pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods.” 

But  to  most  cultivated  people  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a beautiful 
city,  full  of  all  that  art  can  contribute  to  its 
embellishment,  and  a pleasure  in  the  highest 
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degree  refining  and  elevating.  We  consider 
educational  institutions  of  various  kinds  as  all- 
important  in  a city ; but  wo  may  make  the 
whole  place  an  educational  institution  by  com- 
posing it  of  fine  architecture  and  sculpture  ; 
which  have  the  advantage  of  being  incessant  in 
their  operations  on  the  mind  and  character  of 
their  beholders.  Poetry,  when  not  read,  lies  in- 
active, as  does  music  when  unplayed ; but  ar- 
chitecture, painting,  and  sculpture  are  always 
operating  on  the  minds  of  those  about  them. 
Ideal  and  portrait  statues  people  the  place 
they  are  in  with  a higher  population, — a sort  of 
spiritual  aristocracy, — which,  however  degene- 
rate the  times,  maintain  their  purity,  and  refine 
the  living.  A noble  and  solemn  architectural 
pile,  with  its  heaven-pointing  spire,  may  have 
even  a religious  influence ; and  on  the  minds 
of  people  who  never  enter  it. 

I suggested  above  that  money  would  be  well 
invested  in  rendering  Llandudno  a beautiful 
town.  Let  me  add  that  money  alone  will  not  do 
it.  A.  city  can  only  grow  really  beautiful  from 
the  beautiful  art-loving  mind  within  it,  of  which 
it  becomes  the  material  exponent. 

“The  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make.” 

All  that  can  be  done  towards  breathing  into  it 
this  soul  is  to  cultivate  the  natural  taste  of  the 
people  by  the  establishment  of  art-appliances, 
and  galleries  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture. Let  me  suggest  these  ; and  also  that 
grand  invention  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Free  Public  Library,  thau  which, in  the  centre  of 
a town,  I believe  no  more  powerful  engine  could 
be  devised  by  man,  not  only  for  cultivating  the 
intellect,  but  for  emptying  the  haunts  of  vicious 
indulgence  of  every  kind.  Let  me  Buggest  also 
a Botanic  and  Zoological  Garden  capable  of  un- 
limited extension, which,  with  the  marine  parades 
and  drives  and  mountain-walks,  should  render 
People’s  Parks  unnecessary,  and  would  make 
Llandudno  as  attractive  and  pleasant  in  winter 
as  in  Bummer,  to  which  it  appears  the  climate 
presents  no  bar. 

There  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its 
rivalling  Florence  or  Naples.  It  ha3  natural 
scenes,  as  great  and  inspiring  : we  might,  in 
the  spirit  of  Wordsworth’s  reference  to  the 
Cumbrian,  ask — 

“ Whnt  was  the  great  Parnassus’  self  to  thee. 

Mount  8nowdon?” 

This  is  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as 
Llandudno  may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  leaven 
introduced  into  Wales,  upon  the  towns  and  archi- 
tecture of  which,  whether  it  exhibit  an  example 
of  genuine  beauty  or  of  affectation,  it  will  have 
an  immense  influence,  till  it  leavens,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  lump.  Hitherto  the  Welsh  Muses,  so 
rife  in  all  timep,  have  done  nothing  for  Welsh 
architecture.  Nor  has  the  grand  scenery  had 
the  influence  it  ought  to  have  had.  For  example, 
the  beautiful  Bay  of  Beaumaris,  the  subject  of 
fine  poems,  is  nowhere  reflected  in  the  town 
seated  on  its  banks. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  no  mistake 
will  interfere  with  Llandudno’s  prime  mission 
to  preserve  and  shed  around  the  balm  of  health. 
At  present,  while  into  the  mind  of  the  visitor 

“ The  visible  scene  enters  unawares, 

With  all  its  solemn  imagery,” 

the  fresh  air,  as  uncontaminated  as  the  scenery, 
enters  into  bis  lungs, — a commodity  which  the 
growth  of  towns,  with  their  various  sources 
of  pneumatic  deterioration,  is  every  day  render- 
ing more  scarce.  Few  imagine  how  far  the  foul 
air  of  these  manufactories  of  it  is  blown  by  the 
wind,  to  the  pollution  of  spots  deemed  pure  ; or 
how  many  rural  districts  themselves,  where 
everything  conducive  to  health  might  naturally 
be  expected,  have  become  hot-beds  of  disease. 
Let  this  fresh  air  be  let  alone.  The  town  may 
be  so  devised  that,  instead  of  being  a plague- 
spot  on  the  earth,  it  may  be  more  healthful  than 
the  purest  rural  district,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
dryer  and  warmer ; so  that  in  future  time, 
instead  of  people  going  out  from  town  to  country 
to  sleep,  they  will  be  led  to  do  the  reverse, — a 
great  advantage  to  the  commercial  population. 

If  Llandudno  fail  in  this,  its  people,  surrounded 
by  the  purest  air  in  the  world,  the  chief  essen- 
tial of  health,  will  be  in  a predicament  some- 
thing like  that  of  Tantalus  in  the  infernal  regions. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


Suffblk-Strest  Galleries. — The  Society  of 
British  Artists  has  decided  to  open  the  present 
exhibition  every  evening  from  seven  to  ten 
o’olock,  commencing  on  Monday,  the  21st  inst. 
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THE  BRISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  AT 
CHELTENHAM. 

The  three  days’  meeting  of  this  society  at 
Cheltenham  commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  8th 
inst.  The  council  and  some  of  the  members 
of  the  society  having  been  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  Mayor  of  Cheltenham  at  the 
Plough  Hotel,  the  annual  business  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Ladies’  College,  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas, 
the  retiring  president,  occupying  the  chair. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  P.  Hallett)  read  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  council,  which  stated  that 
at  present  there  were  506  subscribing  members, 
as  against  498  last  year.  During  the  year 
twenty-two  losses  had  occurred  through  death 
or  resignation,  and  twenty-eight  new  members 
had  been  elected.  With  regard  to  finance,  many 
subscriptions  were  still  outstanding, — some  of 
the  arrears,  indeed,  “having  a more  ancient 
date  than  appears  to  be  fitting,  even  in  an 
archaeological  society  ” ; but  the  current 
account  nevertheless  shows  a balance  in  favour 
of  the  society  of  225Z.  odd,  from  which 
amount,  however,  would  have  to  be  deducted 
the  cost  of  producing  the  annual  volume. 
Since  last  year’s  annual  meeting  at  Bristol,  in 
accordance  with  a resolution  then  come  to,  the 
whole  of  the  life-subscriptions,  amounting  to 
414  Z.,  have  been  invested  in  Consols,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  principal  of  this  investment 
shall,  as  heretofore,  be  untouched  by  current 
expenditure.  During  the  past  year  the  council 
has  established  correspondence  relations  bee  ween 
the  society  and  many  of  the  more  important 
archaeological  associations  of  the  country.  The 
acquisition  of  a large  number  of  the  volumes  of 
“ Proceedings”  of  the  several  societies  referred 
to,  together  with  other  books  and  objects  of 
interest  presented  by  individual  donors,  has 
forced  upon  the  council  the  question  of  a 
permanent  place  of  deposit  for  its  books  and 
antiquities  in  general, — the  question,  in  short, 
of  the  beginning  of  a Museum  and  Library.  In 
concluding  their  report,  the  council  nominated 
the  Rev.W.  Bazeley,  honorary  general  secretary, 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  present  general 
secretary  of  the  society. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Mayor  of  Cheltenham,  seconded 
by  the  Baron  de  Ferrieres  ; and  on  the  motion 
of  Col.  Basevi,  the  officers  and  council  were 
elected. 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  president  of  the  society 
for  the  current  year,  then  read  his  inaugural 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said, — The 
town  in  which  you  have  chosen  to  meet  offers 
you  but  little  for  your  purpose  beyond  its 
pleasantness,  convenience,  and  hospitality.  In 
the  very  centre  of  the  vale  which  gave  the 
Saxon  origin  to  the  Romans’  title  of  Dobuni  to 
those  who  inhabited  it,  this  town  possesses 
nothing  to  remind  you  of  either  of  them.  The 
old  Chelt  is  but  a pigmy  rivulet  to  give  the 
modern  name  to  so  important  a place.  Pro- 
bably many  inhabitants  have  never  heard  of  it, 
and  most  know  not  when  they  cross  it.  Anti- 
quaries might  have  expected,  from  the  strong 
salt  of  those  famous  wells  which  have  been  the 
origin  of  its  fame  and  popularity,  that  its  name 
might  rather  have  been  Cheltenwych  than 
Cheltenham ; but  in  those  old  days  when 
Droitwich  obtained  that  significant  name,  India, 
not  yet  being  an  English  possession,  had  not  dis- 
ordered that  number  of  constitutions  which  re- 
quired the  drastic  purgation  of  Cheltenham  salts. 
Health  and  population  have  followed  in  the 
train,  and  the  happy  sequence  of  a healthy 
mind  in  a healthy  body  has  found  its  best 
development,  in  this  place,  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  educational  establishments  in  England. 
If  cities  were  left  to  the  wisdom  and  the  mercies 
of  archaeological  societies  to  build,  they  might 
possibly  fall  under  the  censure  of  being  more 
quaint  than  convenient ; but  one  thing  we  should 
our  reverence  for  the  beauty  and  dura- 
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bility  of  those  ancient  days,  we  should  build 
our  cities  with  at  least  some  desire  to  secure 
the  reverence  of  futurity.  Ages  hence,  when 
England  will  have  long  since  become  a peace- 
ful country  of  flocks  and  herds  and  simple  life 
— freed  from  the  slaveries  of  vulgar  wealth 
and  social  pride : no  longer  torn  and  wearied 
by  the  mania  of  competition,  or  disturbed  by 
the  agonies  of  commerce  and  politics — the 
learned  and  quiet-hearted  antiquary  of  those 
days,  wandering  over  the  country,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  sit  here  to-day,  will  come  upon  a 
vast  area  of  heaps  and  mounds : the  natural 
and  sole  relics  of  a great  town  that  was  built  of 


brick  and  plaster.  He  will  meditate  on  the 
truth  of  the  old  Saxon  origin  of  its  name  from 
“ Clay,”  into  which  its  ignoble  materials  have 
again  melted  in  shapeless  heaps.  Like  Marins 
weeping  over  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  will  sit 
on  a huge  green  hillock  (the  only  existing  record 
of  what  was  once  that  famous  hostelry,  the 
Queen’s  Hotel),  and,  sighing  cut  the  name  of 
Cheltenham,  his  eyes  will  wander  over  the  silent 
scenery.  On  the  west,  a great  mound  which 
represents  what  once  was  Lansdown ; on  the 
east,  another,  where  rose  in  ancient  times  the 
courts  and  towers  of  the  famous  College  ; before 
him  are  the  long  ridges  which  mark  the  sites  of 
the  Old  Well-walk,  the  High-street,  and  the 
Promenade — the  dykes  and  embankments  of  the 
ancient  railroad,  long  since  consigned  to  rust 
and  ignominy  by  easier  atmospheric  modes  of 
transit;  and,  as  far  as  his  eyes  can  reach, 
stretch  out  the  woody  slopes  and  grass-grown 
mounds  where  stood  the  ancient  Pittville.  “ Sic 
transit  gloria  ! ” Its  venerable  inhabitants  had 
long  since  wandered  to  Colorado  and  Manitoba, 
and  had  left  their  home  to  the  pasturage  of 
flocks,  to  silence,  and  to  time.  And  as  he  medi- 
tates on  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  great  city, — 
its  fretted  life  and  surging  crowds,  of  mingled 
wealth  and  poverty, — he  will  give  it  the  tribute 
of  a tear ; for,  poor  and  valueless  as  its  body 
was,  its  soul  was  good, — for  the  immortal 
honour  of  its  history  was  in  its  noble  founda- 
tions for  learning  and  religion,  and  in  the  lives 
of  its  scholars  who  have  adorned  the  annals  of 
their  country.  But  to  turn  from  the  ideal 
archaeology  of  the  future  to  our  own,  we  are 
here  in  the  midst  of  a country  of  great  his- 
torical interest  and  importance.  The  learned 
and  indefatigable  Leland,  whom  Henry  VIII. 
honoured  with  the  title  of  his  Majesty’s  “Anti- 
quarian,” in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  travelling 
in  his  time,  and  consequently  also  of  forming 
a broad  topographical  view,  quickly  declared 
that  Gloucestershire  was  properly  not  one 
county,  but  three, — the  hills,  the  vales,  and  the 
forest.  The  Romans  had  taken  the  right  and 
simpler  view,  and  regarding  the  line  of  the 
Severn  as  the  natural  and  strategic  division  of 
the  country,  all  south-east  of  it  was  included  in 
Britannia  prima,  and  all  north-west  in  Britannia 
seennda,  for  the  facility  of  civil  and  military 
government.  The  fact  that  the  capital  of  the 
one  was  London,  and  of  the  other  Caerleon, 
accounts  for  the  early  importance  of  Gloucester, 
first  as  the  strong  frontier  town,  and  afterwards 
as  the  great  arsenal  between  the  two,  chosen 
for  the  combined  advantages  of  its  fertile 
valley,  its  accessibility  by  water,  and  the 
natural  strength  of  its  military  position.  The 
hills  above  the  city  soon  became  their  favourite 
resort,  and  they  built  their  villas  in  the  secluded 
combs,  or  on  the  breezy  brows  and  ridges, 
as  their  taste  might  be.  Those  hills,  like  the 
scenery  round  their  own  Italian  mountain  homes, 
were  in  those  days  covered  with  an  evergreen 
growth  of  wild  boxtree  and  juniper,  fern  and 
yew.  But  many  other  things,  besides  domestic 
pleasures  and  military  advantage,  made  this 
county  a favourite  resort.  Their  four  great 
roads  met  near  Corinium,  but  a short  hour’s 
ride  from  the  brows  of  those  hills  leading  by 
-the  great  Fossway  to  the  extreme  North  of 
Britain,  by  the  Ickneild  way  towards  London, 
and  the  nearest  way  to  the  great  military  depbts 
of  Verulam  and  Colchester  in  the  east.  The 
Irmin-street  led  to  Gloucester  and  Caerleon,  and 
the  Acman-street  southwards  to  Bath.  The 
Romau’s  telephone  was  the  trumpet,  and  his 
telegraph  the  beacon.  The  trumpet-signals  were 
scarcely  within  hearing  from  the  legions  en- 
camped at  Gloucester,  even  when  the  wind 
blew  sharp  from  the  N.W. ; but  the  Beacon-hill 
of  Painswick  was  the  telegraph  station  for  the 
whole  valley,  and  far  beyond  it.  Among  other 
things  of  utmost  value  to  the  Roman  inhabitants 
were  the  iron  ore  of  the  Forest  and  the  salt  of 
Droitwich,  within  easy  reach  right  and  left  as 
they  looked  down  from  the  camp  and  villas  on 
the  hills.  The  variety  of  building  material  for 
which  this  county  is  famous  contributed  still 
further  to  the  advantages  of  their  life.  It  sup- 
plied not  only  all  they  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion, but  also  for  the  rich  ornamentation  of  their 
houses.  The  deep  red  of  one  forest-stone,  the 
grey  of  another,  the  orange  of  the  ochre-pits, 
the  white  of  Painswick,  the  blue  of  the  lias  and 
the  Jyellow  of  the  common  oolite,  and  all  the 
added  colours  of  time  for  his  fresco-painting; 
and  clay,  burnt  black,  red,  or  brown,  made  such 
a choice  of  materials  for  architect,  painter,  and 
mosaicist,  as  few  if  any  other  neighbourhoods  in 
Roman  Britain  could  equal.  Those  scenes  and 


subjects  of  long-past  time  are  still  ope 
to  the  archaeologist;  for  the  pages  a : 
antiquity  will  bear  many  turnings,  am; 
its  ashes  will  bear  burning  again  for  fresl 
metal  like  the  old  cinder-heaps  of  Romav 
iron  diggings  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  . . . . M 
But  I must  draw  in  this  panorama  and  com  ■, 
nearer  home.  The  greatest  works  of  men  hav 
been  done  in  troublous  times.  Even  the  art' 
of  peace  have  flourished  most  when  the  work 
has  been  alert  with  intrigue  aud  war.  It  ma; 
have  been  in  the  intervals  of  troubled  timet' 
that  those  peaceful  arts  have  been  known  am 
greeted  by  men  wearied  with  the  passion  q> 
destruction.  It  may  have  been  in  quiet  nook 
and  refuges  of  the  world  that  the  poet  and  th  > 
artist  have  laboured ; but  had  the  atmosphere 
of  their  age  been  asleep  with  lassitude  aud  in<  1 
difference,  their  powers,  too,  would  have  lai- 
dormant.  They,  the  very  lovers  of  peace  am 
contemplation,  would  have  dozed  inactive,  uniur 
spired,  but  for  the  stir  of  events  and  the  energy  • 
of  men.  Though  for  a while  the  waves  seemem 
lulled  and  the  air  seemed  clear,  it  was  that  fore 
of  moving  life,  which,  like  electricity,  pervade" 
the  very  air  they  breathed,  which  gave  th-' 
motive,  the  dramatic  action  and  incident,  th 
very  vital  spark  itself  to  the  fire  of  their  nr 
conscious  genius.  Thus  was  it  that  when  all  wa  < • 
astir  with  violence,  uncertainty,  and  changs  i 
those  immortal  works  of  art  and  poetry  wei  • 
produced  which  shine  like  stars  in  the  storm'll1 
sky,  and  like  angels  of  consolation  among  th>  i 
sighs  and  sorrows  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Th  t 
annals  of  this  county  are  not  adorned  with  tlv 
name  of  any  early  poet ; but  its  works  of  earl  ' 
art,  which  are  chiefly  those  of  architecture  ap 
of  those  arts  which  cluster  round  it,  are  admi: 
able.  But  wo  have  the  notice  of  one  of  til. 
earliest  recorded  portrait-galleries,  in  the  con 
versation  between  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester  am 
King  Edward  II.,  who,  when  on  a visit  to  tiff 
Abbey,  remarked  with  admiration  the  portrait 
of  his  predecessors  which  adorned  the  greil 
hall.  Whereupon  the  abbot  adroitly  asked  Hi- 
king for  his  ; but  Edward  only  replied  that  I 
hoped  soon  to  see  himself  in  a better  place,— •> 
strange  hope  somewhat  awkwardly  gratified! 
In  relation  to  this.it  is  a remarkable  circuu  i 
stance  that  the  best-preserved  portrait  of  an 
King  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  that  U: 
this  very  King  Edward  II.  It  is  his  effip 
carved  in  alabaster  beneath  the  beautif  i 
canopy  of  his  monument  in  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral. The  Puritan  mania  which  wreck, 
all  else  that  was  beautiful  and  valuable  wit  t 
in  reach  in  that  great  church  spared  this.  . . 4i 
The  village  of  Kempley  is  situated  on  the  er 
treme  north-west  boundary  of  this  county,  at(i 
lies  much  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  traffi 
The  old  church  has  nothing  about  its  extern 
especially  to  attract  the  occasional  traveller,  h . 
its  interior  is  most  remarkable.  A few  yea: 
ago  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  after  loo  i 
continued  labour  with  his  own  hands,  and  littl 
else  than  a common  knife,  laid  bare  one  of  th 
most,  if  not  the  most,  complete  work  of  art  i 
its  kind  and  date  in  England.  The  chancel  n 
entered  from  the  nave  by  a good  Norman  arc 
elaborately  painted  with  ornamental  patterns  : 
its  own  period.  The  chancel  is  entirely  covert  ( 


with  figure-subjects  painted  in  tempera..  I » 

. D « ...  p ....  Ima  iwBHj 


barrel  roof,  which  is  of  masonry,  has  i 
centre  a large  figure  of  Christ  in  majesty,  sm 
rounded  by  sacred  figures  and  symbols,  tl 
chief  of  which  are  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Pete 
and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  easteii. 


wall,  above  and  on  each  side  of  the  window,  & 


fio-ures  and  other  ornamentation  upon  it. 
patterns  on  the  jambs  of  the  small  windows  b 
the  chancel  walls  are  very  good.  But  the  mo: 
effective  feature  of  the  work  is  on  each  sir 
...  n ...  ~ figures  ot  t • 


which  are  painted  the  figures  of 
Twelve  Apostles  Boated  under  canopies.  Ui 
whole  work  is  contemporaneous,  and  of  the  san 
style  as  the  architecture,  which  may  bo  dam 
at  about  1120.  It  was  in  admirable  Preser*J 
tion,  and  the  tempera  having  a dead  aorta  i 
the  whole  was  plainly  visible.  With  a vie  , 
its  preservation  it  was,  soon  after  I nrs  Ha 
covered  with  varnish ; but  nothing  conld  e _ 
lamentable  than  the  result.  One  of  the  g1® 
values  of  tempera  or  fresco  for  painting  on 
among  cross  lights,  is  that  on  account  otw 
mat  surface  they  are  equally  well  seen  J 
directions.  What  is  wanted  for  their  preser 
tion  is  something  that  will  bind  the  m 

painting  to  the  wall  without  destroying  its  ciea 

of  surface.  I venture  to  mention  this  wi,. 
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much  detail  because  such  works  ar  - 
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and  are  exciting  an  increasing  mt 
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|bf  varnish  is  to  destroy  all  quietude  of 
i and  the  glare  is  made  worse  by  the 
('  and  undulating  surface  of  the  old  wall, 
r arnishes,  too,  are  astringent,  and  would 
|l  rather  than  secure  the  tender  film  of 
[ a.  There  is  another  spot  which  I 
niy  recommend  to  your  notice.  It  is  at 
* reme  opposite  border  of  the  county  from 
c y.  I speak  of  the  parish  and  church  of 
, 3d.  From  its  retired  position,  it  might 
Jlobservation.  When  I visited  it,  about 
years  ago,  grand  old  elms  swept  across 
( ,d,  and  fine  timber  in  the  fields  made  a 
joreground  to  the  hills  which  swept  down 
|e  high-up  parish  of  Campden.  The  cot- 
jrere  all  in  their  old-fashioned  condition  ; 
ns-grown  mill,  and  quiet  old  Gothic  par- 
1 with  grisaille  glass  still  in  some  of  its 
l ed  windows ; the  stream  left  to  wander 
f|.he  road,  and  passed  by  stepping-stones; 
j)  manor-house  of  many  gables,  humbled 
y age  to  the  condition  of  a farm ; the 
t )t  churchyard,  of  which  a sacred  reve- 
|pr  its  quietude  was  the  best  apology  for 
Meet;  and,  finally,  the  old  church  itself, 
tails  well  worn  by  age  and  storms,  and 
Iwith  the  mellow  lichen  and  fresh  moss, 
perfect  picture  of  lovely  and  tranquil 
ipqueness.  It  was  a scene  of  perfect 
Simplicity,  and  contentment,  to  touch  the 
n >f  the  true  antiquary,  where,  remote 
he  fretfulness  of  busy  life,  he  could 
i undisturbed,  and  linger  in  the  full  flow 
I quiet  and  contemplative  humour, 
polo  atmosphere  of  the  place  beamed 
ill  that  charm  which  antiquity  could 
| beauty.  I believe  that  the  church  is 
litouched.  In  the  interior  the  remains 
(seats  and  tiles, — the  unusual  feature  of 
I projecting  over  the  seats  against  the 
t-were  rare  specimens  of  their  kind, 
yere  frescoes  on  the  walls,  but  they  have 
©faced  and  lime-washed.  The  old  em- 
cd  cope  which  had  served  its  purpose  in 
i days  was  then  doing  duty  as  an  altar- 
: The  sancte-bell  cot  over  the  gablo  of  the 
I a perfect  model.  But,  alas ! the  scene 
Iged.  Although  the  church  retains  its 
p,  the  charm  which  surrounded  it  is  no 
I The  old  mill  is  modernised,  the  old 
is  cut  down,  the  stream  wander's  about 
re, — the  village  is  marred  by  ruthless 
uity.  The  breath  of  modernism  is  like 
ist  of  a furnace ; and  the  discomfited 
ry,  in  the  full  emotion  of  his  affectionate 
IBighs  out  the  old  words  (with  an  English 
esis),“  Eheu  fugaces,” — “ Lost  to  me,  lost 
— “ Labuntur  anni !”  We  are  here  in  Chel- 
surrounded  by  a couutry  full  of  historic 
Few  parts  of  England  have  been  the 
f bucIi  stirring  events  as  that  which  lies 
our  sight.  ...  It  would  be  great  omis- 
I were  to  close  this  address  without  at 
note  of  some  valuable  literary  produc- 
qf  late  years  which  have  adorned  and 

Id  the  annals  of  this  county.  One  of 
s the  “ History  of  Sudeley  Castle,”  by 
lent, — a work  of-  great  industry  and 
t,  full  of  historic  incident,  and  completed 
t stint  of  costly  type  and  beautiful 
tions.  Another  with  which  this  county 
onoured,  by  an  author  from  another, 
e “ History  of  Fairford  Church,”  by 
.ev.  James  Gerald  Joyce,  vicar  of 
ieldsaye.  His  work  is  one  of  those  mines 
ideology  which,  like  others  of  first  class, 
lable,  not  merely  for  local  interest,  but 
ijthat  extensive  study,  width  of  heart,  and 
>.‘yes,  could  collect  to  illustrate  and  em- 
> it.  I must  add  my  own  humble  testi- 
*:o  that  of  the  accomplished  author,  that 
1 and  old  windows  of  that  church  were 
i of  English  work.  Although  Yan  Dyck, 
liainted  with  what  English  art  had  been 
! his  day  (when  it  was  all  but  nil),  may 
Maid,  in  off-hand  conversation,  that  those 
» vs  were  the  work  of  Albert  Diirer,  and, 
%h  such  a tradition  may  demand  the 
qt  of  age,  and  the  apology  for  it  may  be 
1 ley  were  the  production  of  his  early  years, 
1 ionfident  that  they  are  no  more  the  work 
i t great  artist  thau  of  that  other  great 
3 10  attributed  them  to  him.  Glass-paint- 
1 s not  only  a fashion,  but  a passion  of  the 
1 th  century.  The  architecture  of  the  day 
t inverted  buildings  into  lanterns,  because 
1 eapness  of  glass  had  made  it  possible  to 
’io  and  instruct  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
he  finest  productions  of  artists’  work,  at 
'(Is.  fid.  to  28.  a superficial  foot.  There 
'many  establishments  of  glass-painters  in 


England  at  that  time ; Stowe,  in  his  survey  of 
London,  mentions  several.  Others  are  well 
known  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Joyce  records  the 
account  of  others,  and  even  the  conti'acts  made 
by  them  for  their  works.  The  testimony  borne 
by  the  art  of  those  Fairford  windows  induces 
the  belief  that  they  were  the  production  of  one 
or  other  of  those  establishments.  There  are 
evidences,  indeed,  that  Flemings  wero  at  least 
among  the  executants  of  those  windows,  but  no 
hands  from  the  school  of  Wolgemuth,  such  as 
those  of  the  young  Albert  Diirer  were,  ever 
drew  those  quiet  draperies.  The  glass  was 
principally  foreign,  - — but  the  hands  which 
designed  and  used  it  wore  English  in  the  main, 

and  Flemish  under  English  influence 

The  study  of  what  our  fellow  men  have  done  in 
times  gone  by  opens  to  us  a field  of  study  and 
contemplation  equalled  by  none  other.  If  the 
studies  of  the  historian  and  the  antiquary  seem 
dry,  the  fault  is  in  the  mind  that  makes 
them  so.  Most  true  it  is  that  both  heart 
and  intellect  are  fed  upon  the  stores  of  that 
continuous  stream  of  life  which  has  flowed 
on  from  age  to  age,  and  has  left  along  its 
banks  the  scattered  pearls  of  human  experience. 
The  whole  value  of  the  past  to  us  is  in  the  use 
we  make  of  it.  Geology  has  a counterpart  in 
the  world  of  intelligence  and  life.  Deeper  and 
deeper  as  the  shaft  is  driven,  richer  and  more 
inexhaustible  are  the  treasures  of  research.  We 
are  beings  of  high  powers  and  great  destiny; 
and  the  subjects  of  our  study  and  the  objects 
of  our  pursuit  are  precious  or  valueless,  just 
as  they  minister  well  or  ill  to  the  purpose  of  our 
being.  Our  life  is  equally  private  and  public. 
All  that  is  known  is  on  the  surface  of  our  life ; 
all  that  is  unknown  lies  beneath.  But,  known 
or  unknown,  they  are  and  can  be  ever  no  more 
than  lifeless  facts  and  prosy  chronicles  till 
touched  by  the  fire  of  human  thought  and 
sympathies.  Facts  accumulated  into  mountains 
are  useless  to  us  till  we  can  assimilate  them. 
Treasure  is  of  no  profit  till  it  can  pass  into  cur- 
rency. You  need  to  breathe  and  live  on  the 
fresh  fi’ee  air  which  blows  over  the  wide  field 
of  life  and  things  gone  by,  not  only  to  fill  your 
minds  with  knowledge,  and  store  you  with 
treasures  of  resource,  but  rather  to  freshen 
your  motive  and  brace  your  heart  for  good  woi'k 
upon  the  world,  the  times,  the  men  around  you. 
It  would  be  a melancholy  system  of  dry  morality 
and  cold  philosophy  that  merely  filled  the  mind 
with  matter,  and  ignoi'ed  the  heart  and  soul  of 
humanity.  The  value  of  archaeology,  whether 
for  the  instruction  of  our  youth  or  the  pursuit 
of  our  maturer  years,  lies  not  in  the  pedantic 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  but  in  the  thought-felt 
and  heart-felt  l'ealisation  of  its  life. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Bx'ook  Kay,  seconded  by 
Sir  John  Maclean,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Gambier  Pari'y  for  his  able  address. 

A visit;  was  then  paid  to  the  parish  church  of 
Cheltenham,  and  to  Leckhampton.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  acted  as  guide  to  the  parish  church,  draw- 
ing attention  to  various  peculiarities  and  points 
of  interest  in  the  building.  The  extraordinary 
thickness  of  the  old  Norman  wall  at  the  west 
end  was  pointed  to  as  strong  evidence  that 
originally  a Norman  aisle  existed  on  that  side 
of  the  chux’ch.  He  also  pointed  to  one  of  the 
old  mai'ks  of  consecration  made  by  the  bishop 
in  consecrating  the  church,  which  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  for  bishops  to  make. 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  having  been  appealed  to 
in  regard  to  the  oast  window,  said  he  wished  to 
mention  au  interesting  fact.  He  had  said  in  his 
inaugural  address  that  that  county  was  famous 
for  its  buildings,  and  no  doubt  it  was  from  the 
enormous  resource  which  the  local  building 
scone  gave  that  there  was  at  Gloucester  a 
school  of  masons.  Professor  Willis,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  showed 
by  refex'ences  to  deeds  and  to  the  architecture 
of  the  cathedral  that  there  was  no  doubt  the 
Perpendicular  style  originated  in  Gloucester. 
He,  however,  wished  to  add  that  the  great 
peculiarity  was  that  it  began  in  the  middle  of 
the  period  which  terminated  in  that  entirely 
different  style,  the  Decorated,  the  real  fact 
being  that  the  window  befoi-e  them  was  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  that  style  which  was  invented 
at  Gloucester,  and  which  turned  the  Decorated 
into  the  Perpendicular.  They  would  perceive 
all  the  elements  and  feeling  of  the  Perpendicular 
stylo  in  the  upper  part,  but  not  a single  Per- 
pendicular line  ran  through. 

At  Leckhampton  Church  the  visitors  were 
received  by  Canon  Trye,  the  rector,  who  ex- 
plained many  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  church.  The  tomb  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 


Gilford,  with  their  recumbent  effigies,  near  the 
chancel,  was  examined  with  interest.  The 
date  of  its  execution  was  estimated  by  Sir 
W.  Guise  as  between  1520  and  1550.  The  party 
next  pi'oceeded  to  Leckhampton  Court,  first 
noticing  in  the  churchyard  an  effigy  of  a vest- 
mented  priest,  which  had  been  found  in  the 
course  of  some  excavations  near.  In  the  garden 
behind  Leckhampton  Court  Canon  Trye  drew 
attention  to  a picturesque  doorway,  bearing  the 
date  1582,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  date  of 
the  building  of  the  Court. 

The  annual  dinixer  of  the  society  took  place 
afterwards  at  the  Plough  Hotel,  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ladies’ 
College  at  eight  o’clock,  the  President  in  the 
chair,  when  the  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Gael,  on  “ Bishop  Hooper’s  Visitation, 
1551-2.”  The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  C.  J.  H. 
Middleton,  on  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  Cheltenham.  After  noticing  the  manor 
of  Cheltenham  as  very  early  a royal  possession, 
so  described  in  the  Doomsday  Boole,  and  the 
existence  of  a Saxon  priory  here,  he  proceeded, — • 
That  there  was  a church  here  in  very  early 
times  is  shown  by  the  mention  in  Doomsday 
Book  of  priests  who  were  supported  by  an 
endowment  of  land.  The  Reinbald  mentioned 
was  dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Ciren- 
cester. Henry  I.  gave  a mill  and  some  land 
worth  24 1.  a year  to  the  endowment,  and  in  1133 
he  presented  the  rectory  to  the  Abbey  of  Ciren- 
cester. It  was  then  further  enriched  by  large 
gifts  of  land  from  various  nobles.  Besides  two 
richly-endowed  chantries  in  the  church  itself,  it 
had  chapelries  at  Arle,  Hatherley,  and  Charlton 
KiDgs,  the  latter  of  which  still  exists,  and  is  now 
the  parish  church.  Like  the  mother  church  at 
Cheltenham,  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  was  not  only  originally  similar  in 
plan,  but  it  had  gone  through  the  same  changes 
in  the  addition  of  wide  aisles  which  pi'oject 
north  and  Bouth  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  tran- 
septs. In  1415  the  rectoi'y  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Nunnery  of  Sion,  near  Isleworth, 
and  continued  to  be  so  till  it  was  seized  by 
Henry  VIII.  From  that  time  until  within  the 
last  few  years  the  incumbent  has  only  been  a 
curate,  and  for  most  of  the  time  not  even  a 
perpetual  curate.  After  the  Reformation  the 
tithes  wore  let  on  lease  and  farmed  by  various 
persons.  The  following  extract  is  from  a letter 
from  J.  Stubbes,  in  16G3,  on  the  state  and 
nxaintenance  of  the  cure  of  Cheltenham  and 
Charlton  Kings : “ Itectoria  de  Cheltenham  cu 
capella  de  Charlton  R’g’  eidem  annexat  com.’ 
Glouc’r.”  40th  Eliz.  (1597)  27th  Feb.,  the  pre- 
mises were  granted  to  Franois  Bacon,  esq. 
(afterwards  Lord  Bacon)  for  401.  under  the  rent 
of  75 1.  13s.  4d.,  under  these  exceptions  and 
covenants,  except  the  advowson  of  the  church 
and  chapel.  “ The  lessee  to  find  two  fit  and 
discreet  chaplains  and  two  deacons  to  celebrate 
divine  service,  and  also  to  find  bread  and  wine 
for  the  sacrament,  and  ropes  and  bells.”  After 
the  death  of  Lord  Bacon  the  impropriation 
came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  who 
delegated  the  pi’esentation  to  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  under  the  restriction  that  they  should 
"always  nominate  a Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  an 
M.A.,  of  two  years’  standing,  who  was  to  hold 
no  other  benefice,  and  to  be  and  remain  unmar- 
ried. There  was  a succession  of  more  than 
twenty  of  these  Welch  bachelor  curates.  The 
stipend  was  402.  a year.  The  church  now  exist- 
ing was  built  at  various  periods,  and  owing  to 
the  windows  having  been  inserted  at  a variety 
of  dates,  it  is  impossible  in  every  part  to  decide 
what  is  the  precise  date  of  the  plain  masonry  in 
the  walls.  The  oldest  existing  part  of  the  church 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  and  part  of  the 
west  nave  wall,  with  its  bi'oad  buttresses  and 
billet -mould  string.  This  belongs  to  the 
period  of  transition  from  Norman  to  Early 
English,  about  a.d.  1150.  The  points  distinctly 
Norman  are  the  cushion  caps  in  the  western 
tower  arch  and  the  abaci  of  the  north  and  south 
arches.  These  abaci  are  merely  strings,  as  the 
arches  do  not  spring  from  beyond  the  lino  of  the 
impost,  a very  common  peculiarity  of  early 
work,  probably  a survival  of  classical  precedent. 
The  points  that  mark  the  transition  to  Early 
English  are  the  pointed  shape  of  the  arches,  the 
moulding  of  the  east  and  west  arches,  and  the 
carving  on  the  caps.  The  work  is  somewhat 
rude  both  in  design  and  execution,  as  we  see 
especially  in  the  east  or  sanctuary  arch,  where 
the  abacus  is  squaro  in  plan  and  quite  mi- 
moulded,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  do  not 
[ seem  to  fit  upon  it.  The  south  cap  of  this  arch 
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is  rather  richly  carved  with  heads  and  foliage, — 
one  representing  a queen  and  martyr.  The 
head  is  crowned,  and  she  holds  a palm  branch 
in  her  hand.  The  tower  is  groined  with  a sim- 
ple quadripartite  vault,  the  ribs  plainly  cham- 
fered. There  are  carved  heads  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  ribs.  The  only  other  place  besides  the 
tower  where  any  of  this  transitional  work 
remains  is  to  be  seen  outside  the  west  end  of 
the  nave,  where  the  original  broad  flat  but- 
tresses with  the  billet-mould  string  have  sur- 
vived all  the  later  alterations.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  string  is  exactly  the  same  in 
detail  as  that  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
western  turrets  at  Bishop’s  Cleeve  Church.  The 
whole  tower  and  spire  appear  to  have  been  built 
in  three  stages,  with  some  interval  between 
each.  The  first,  including  the  four  tower  arches 
inside,  about  1150.  The  second  stage,  up  to  the 
main  offset,  about  1200;  and  the  third,  includ- 
ing the  spire,  not  long  before  the  year  1300. 
The  spire,  which  is  a very  graceful  one,  is  octa- 
gonal, with  plain  brooches  and  rolls  at  the 
angles.  The  height  of  the  whole  is  167  ft.  A 
good  many  feet  of  the  top  of  the  spire  have  been 
repeatedly  rebuilt,  and  unfortunately  the  ori- 
ginal lines  were  not  carried  out  at  the  last 
rebuilding.  There  is  a small  priests’  door  in  its 
usual  place  in  the  south  chancel  wall. 

A paper  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Ellis,  “ On  a few 
biographical  Notices  of  some  Gloucestershire 
Tenants  named  in  Doomsday  Book,”  was  next 
read  by  Sir  John  Maclean. 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th,  a party  of  over  100  of 
the  members  of  the  society  and  their  friends  left 
the  Plough  Hotel  in  carriages  and  breaks 
shortly  after  ten  o’clock,  amidst  a downpour  of 
rain.  Arrived  at  Soutbam  House  the  visitors 
were  received  by  the  Misses  Sergison,  the  present 
tenants  of  this  ancient  residence  of  the  De  la 
Bere  family.  Those  ladies  accompanied  the 
visitors  in  their  inspection  of  the  mansion, 
pointing  out  many  objects  of  special  interest 
in  the  quaint  old  panelled  rooms,  which  are 
filled  with  paintings  and  numberless  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest,  including  portraits  of 
Edward  VI.,  Sir  Jno.  Overbury,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  others.  Mounting  the  gallery  of 
the  dining-hall,  Mr.  Gael  read  a short  account 
of  Southam  House,  which  he  said  had  been 
often  considered  the  most  ancient  domestic 
residence  in  the  county,  but  it  was  a slight 
mistake.  It  was  built  in  1501. 

The  party  next  visited  the  neighbouring 
chapel  of  Southam,  which,  built  about  the  year 
1140,  was  used  as  a place  of  worship  at  the 
Reformation,  and  then  degenerated  into  a barn. 
In  1861  its  original  Bacred  character  was  dis- 
covered, and  it  was  repaired  and  restored  by 
Edward  Earl  of  ELlenborough. 

Cleeve  Church  was  next  visited.  Mr.  John 
Middleton  described  the  structure  with  con- 
siderable minuteness.  He  observed  that  the 
archdeacon  had  no  right  of  visitation  at  Cleeve, 
but  only  the  bishop.  The  door  of  the  church 
was  a beautiful  Norman  specimen,  though  two 
of  the  pillars  had  been  taken  away,  and  most 
likely,  being  marble,  they  were  sold  on  account 
of  the  value  of  the  material.  The  Norman 
pinnacles  of  the  church  were  most  unusual.  The 
tower  was  quite  modern,  and  probably  had  been, 
rebuilt  from  the  foundation.  The  porch  was 
interesting  on  account  of  the  old  Norman 
groining.  The  interior  presented  a curious 
aspect,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  arrangement 
that  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  rood-screeD,  a parish  church,  and 
the  other  to  the  eastward  of  the  screen,  a col- 
legiate church. 

Through  rural  lanes  the  party  drove  on  by 
Gotherington  to  Sudeley  Castle,  where  they 
were  cordially  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dent, 
and  entertained  at  luncheon,  and  where  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Cripps  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Sudeley  Castle.  The  party  then 
strolled  about  the  extensive  grounds  and 
gardens,  and  passed  in  small  parties  through 
the  various  rooms  and  passages  of  the  castle, 
filled  with  art-treasure3  and  historical  memen- 
toes of  great  interest.  The  chapel  adjoining  the 
castle  was  next  inspected.  It  was  in  the  centre 
of  this  building  that  Katherine  Parr  was  in- 
terred. The  building  was  a ruin  when  the 
Sudeley  estate  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Dent,  and  he  had  it,  with  the  castle,  completely 
restored. 

Returning  from  Sudeley,  Winchcombe  Church 
was  visited,  the  restored  edifice  having  its  main 
features  pointed  out  and  described.  The  party 
then  set  out  for  Cheltenham,  where  in  the 
evening  there  was  a conversazione  at  the  Ladies’ 


College.  Mr.  Thompson  gave  some  details  of 
the  Poyntz  family.  He  said  the  restoration  of 
Iron  Acton  Church,  which  was  now  going  on, 
had  revived  an  interest  in  the  eminent  family  of 
Poyntz,  whose  monuments  were  in  that  church. 
The  family  held  the  manor  of  Iron  Acton  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Sir  Robert  Poyntz  built  the  cele- 
brated preaching-cross  at  Iron  Acton  and  the 
church,  but  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  consider, 
looking  at  the  question  archmologically,  he 
could  have  built  the  tower  of  the  church.  Pro- 
fessor Rolleston  read  a paper,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  on  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Witts  read  a paper 
on  Roman  camps. 

The  final  meeting  was  held  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, on  Thursday  morning,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a large  party  started  for  theRoman  villaat 
Witcombe,  thence  to  the  British  village  and 
camp  at  Birdlip,  where  lunch  was  provided,  and 
then  back  to  Cheltenham  by  Elkstone,  where 
Mr.  Knight  read  a paper  on  the  Church.  The 
Rev.  W.  W.  Liddell  officiated  as  guide  at 
Cowley,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Wilson  at  Cubberley, 
and  so  this  most  successful  meeting  was  brought 
to  a close. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gough. — The  Calcutta  Englishman 
announces  the  death,  at  Darbhanga,  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gough,  architect.  He  died  of  cholera,  and  was 
seized  with  the  illness  in  his  office  on  Friday, 
the  23rd  of  May,  and  died  the  same  afternoon. 
The  journal  wo  have  mentioned  says, — “ The 
rajah  has  lost  in  Mr.  Gough  a valuable  servant, 
and  the  cause  of  architecture  in  India  has  itself 
suffered  a considerable  loss.  All  his  work  was 
characterised  by  boldness  in  design,  accuracy  in 
detail,  and  care  in  construction.  So  thoroughly 
alive  was  the  rajah  to  Mr.  Gough's  exceptional 
worth,  that,  we  are  told,  he  had  just  concluded 
an  arrangement  on  the  most  liberal  terms  with 
him  to  stay  on  'in  his  service  after  the  estate 
passes  out  of  Government  management.” 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lee.— Mr.  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  died 
recently  at  Vleesch  Farm,  Cape  Colony,  aged 
eighty-one.  He  began  as  an  amateur,  and  con- 
tinued his  study  when  he  was  serving  as  a young 
officer  in  the  56th  Regiment,  and,  on  leaving  the 
army  on  account  of  weak  health,  he  entered  as 
a student  at  the  Academy  in  1818.  Born  at 
Barnstaple,  his  pictures  were  for  many  years 
taken  from  the  rich  pastoral  and  river  scenery 
of  Devon,  in  several  of  which  the  cattle  were 
painted  by  his  friend  Sidney  Cooper,  who  sur- 
vives him,  and  in  one,  “ The  Cover  Side,” 
painted  in  1839,  just  after  he  was  made  a full 
Academician,  the  (log’s  figure  and  game  were  j 
painted  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  This,  with  | 
three  other  works,  is  in  the  National  Gallery, 
the  bequest  of  Mr.  Vernon  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Bell.  He  retired  as  an  honorary  Academician 
in  1871. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD  AT  THE 
WESTMINSTER  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

Ox  Saturday  last  the  Prime  Minister  distri- 
buted the  prizes  to  the  successful  exhibitors  at 
the  Westminster  Industrial  Exhibition.  Tho 
prizes  were  three  gold  medals,  sixty-three  silver 
medals,  and  150  bronze  medals.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  upwards  of  80,000  people  have 
visited  the  Exhibition  since  it  was  opened  a few 
weeks  ago. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
said: — “ Unquestionably  guilds  and  systems  of 
apprenticeship  are  not  adapted  to  the  manners 
of  this  age ; but,  in  allowing  them  to  become 
obsolete  or  in  terminating  them,  society  and  the 
State  have  made  a great  mistake  in  not  afford- 
ing at  the  same  time  a substitute  for  them.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  a very  general, — a 
very  prevalent, — feeling  in  this  country  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  by  which  technical 
education  should  be  secured,  and  I have  seen 
with  great  pleasure  that  tho  great  City  Com- 
panies have  felt  that  they  could  not  more  wisely 
or  more  beneficially  exercise  a portion,  a part  of 
their  considerable  wealth  than  in  cultivating 
that  technical  skill  and  securing  that  technical 
education  which,  in  fact,  is  prominently  connected 
with  their  origin  and  duty;  but  it  is  a great  mistake 
to  suppose,  if  there  are  any  who  indulge  in  the 
idea,  that  principles  which  are  applicable  to  the 
fine  arts  are  not, — though  they  may  not  be  in  the 
same  degree, — applicable  to  arts  of  utility.  The 
same  appositeness  is  necessary,  the  same  fitness 
and  finish ; and  what  is  most  important,  both  in 
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the  fine  arts  and  in  arts  of  design,  is  that  ' 
best  material  should  be  used.  I feel,  therefelJ 
that  if  an  institution  like  the  present, — I *■ 
treat  it  as  an  institution, — is  to  be  sustained  a 
nourished,  the  attention  of  the  working  clas  1 
must  be  called  to  technical  education ; A| 
greatest  inducement  must  be  given  them:; 
complete  that  education,  and  to  understand  tn : 
in  the  best  material  and  in  the  best  workm:  i 
ship  they  alone  can  maintain  that  superionf 
which  was  once,  and  I hope  will  be  again,  i,'* 
pride  of  this  country.  But,  at  the  sameti  ;! 
I do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I 1 
on  .that  excellence  to  be  merely]  mechanic 
Whether  they  be  arts  of  utility  or  arts: 
design,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  excelled; 
unless  there  is  feeling ; and  however  ski 
may  be  the  manipulation,  without  feeling  i:i 
will  not  accomplish  your  purpose.  Tb: 
may  be  taste  and  even  genius  in  the  fa 
of  a button  or  the  construction  of  a bucl 
Let  me,  before  I present  these  medals! 
my  friends, — let  us  take,  before  I sit  down,’! 
general  view  of  our  situation.  We  have  \ 
year  2,000  exhibitors ; we  have  a remarks!:' 
demonstration  of  feeling  for  the  fine  arts 
articles  as  numerous  being  sent  to  this  Exhff 
tion  as  there  are  of  those  mechanical  prod, 
tions  which  might  have  been  supposed,  av 
matter  of  course,  would  have  taken  entirely  J 
lead  under  that  head.  Let  me  remind  youcf 
more  with  regard  to  these  woi’ks  of  art,  tf 
though  you  must  court  criticism  you  must 
be  daunted  by  it.  There  are  works, — then-' 
more  than  one  work, — exhibited  in  places  in  :. 
Exhibition  which  indicate  a very  fine  feelj 
and  even  a predisposition  for  the  fine  arts,  d? 
me  remind  you  of  this,  that  one  of  the  greatif1 
of  English  artists,  one  whose  fame  after  fifcfl 
years,  ranks  still  high,  was  once  as  one  of  yd 
selves.  It  was  when  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  \r 
carving  a common  piece  of  furniture  that  atl  f 
tioQ  to  him  was  drawn  by  his  work  by  a r 
noisseur  of  great  fortune  and  great  taste 
skill.  He  opened  to  him  a great  career.  Ho 
came  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  made  a great  fort' 
and  a great  fame.  He  is  now  well  remembe:- 
but  there  are  many  of  you  who,  when  you  f“ 
through  many  a gallery,  stop  before  liis  wi 
and  admire  them,  without  knowing,  perk' 
that  Chantrey  was  one  of  yourselves.”  I 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  PRIZES,  i 
The  following  are  the  remaining  works i! 
lected  by  the  principal  prizeholders.  From  i 
Royal  Academy. — The  Waterhen’s  Haunt,  Alfred, 
Brdanski,  120/. ; Loading  Sand  in  Langston  H arbour! f 
W.  Wyllie,  100/.  ; Under  Repair,  F.  A.  Winklield,  -I 
Touches  of  Sweet  Harmony,  W.  Austey  Dolland,  -J' 
In  the  Pine  Woods  of  Qogurddan,  Charles  Earle, 
On  the  Banks  of  the  Titer,  Charles  Earle,  40 1.  ; lree 
Geese,  A.  M.  Rossi,  40 1.  ; At  Shere,  J.  M.  Barber,  M 
A Hedge-row,  Early  Spring,  R.  W.  Fraser,  30/. ; C, 
enough  to  Toss,  S.  W.  Lee,  30/. ; A Day  Dream,  Geor, 
F.  Terrell,  30/. ; “ I’m  so  Happy,”  M.  Ellen  Staples,  Sr 
Summer-time,  Linnie  Watt,  20/. 

Society  of  British  Artists. — Eagle’s  Crag  in  Borrowc 
James  Peel,  200/.;  A Summer  Afternoon,— on  a Si. 
River,  W.  W.  Caffyn,  60/. ; “ On  her  Way  from  Rrayl, 
L.  C.  Henley,  60/.  ; Sunny  Hours  in  Sunny  Places,  W:' 
Bartlett,  45/.;  On  the  River  Lowther,  Westinorebi* 
W.  H.  W.  Foster,  45/.;  Scene  on  tho  Ouse,  1st,. 
Sussex,  C.  Gibbs,  45/.  ; A Farm  at  Pirbright,  Sur . 
L.  Rivers,  45/. ; My  Birthday  Gift,  J.  C.  Waite,  1 
A Summons  to  Surrender,  C.  Cattermole,  36/.;  Tin  t 
Abbey,  Monmouth,  C.  Pearson  and  T.  F.  Wainwni 
30/. ; The  Keeper’s  Boy,  Edward  Holmes,  29/.;  D., 
Castle,  Mrs.  Dawbarn,  25/. : The  UndercliiT,  near  I 
church,  J.  Godet,  25/. ; Loading  up,  H.  S.  Melville,  2 ► 
Fast  Castle,  Berwickshire,  H.  Panton,  25/.;  The  Path 
the  River,  A.  Verey,  25/. ; On  the  Wiley,  Wilts,  >1, 
Pitt,  21/.;  Talley  of  the  Teste,  J.  Carlisle,  20/.;  An; 
Bridge  on  the  Wey,  Jas.  E.  Grace,  20/. ; Buckbaven,  t 
Coast,  George  Gray,  20/. ; Watendlath  Fells,  Cumber!., 
Chas.  Low,  20/. 

Crystal  Palace  Picture  Gallery  .—In  the  Oldest  St 
at  Antwerp,  H.  Schaeffels,  75/.  ; Valley  of  Chan 
W.  Portman,  60/. ; View  of  Holstein,  F.  Abel,  60 l.j  ; 
White  C tills  of  England,  T.  8.  Croxford,  45/. ; Alft 
Glade,  Inverary,  F.  Greenlees,  45/. ; Looking  out,  11a.' 
King,  45/.;  In  North  Devon,— Lundy  Island  iu  then 
tanee,  J.  G.  Naish,  45/.  ; Evening  in  a Wood,  A.  Hen 
40/.;  Sentinels  of  the  Coupde,  8ark,  F.  T.  Lott,  40C  i 
English  Lane,  D.  Payne,  35/. ; Lake  of  Killarney,  H.  Re: 
3"/.;  The  Morvern  Hills,  Ballachulish,  A.  Francis,* 
Near  the  Hartz  Mountains,  W.  Nabert,  30/. ; The  De 
Bridge  in  the  Tyrol,  O.  Von  Kameke,  39/. ; AIQuieth  ; 
Dell,  E.  Holmes,  25/.;  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man,  Ji> 
Croxford,  20/. ; at  Capel  Curig,  G.  Wells,  20/.  | 

Society  qf  Painters  in  Water-colours.— Stndy  of  a Lob  a 
Boat,  Collingwood  Smith,  30/.;  Tho  Ande  Kirk,  Dr 
Holland,  G.  H.  Andrews,  20/. 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.—  NearKfll«rt| 
Devon.  J.  H.  Mole,  35/. ; Near  South  Brent,  Devon,  J. 
Mole,  35/.  _ - I 

General  Exhibition  of  Water-Colours. — Evening  Liy 
Strathyre,  J.  J.  Bannatyne,  40/. 

Exhibition  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.— The  Sentinel, 
the  Glen,  C.  Potten,  60/. ; The  Gamblers,  after  Meissok 
(plaque),  L.  Hall,  -10/. ; On  the  Llugwy,  near  Capel  CU] 
J,  Godet,  26/,  5s, 
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;\RD  FOR  SANITARY  INVENTION. 

[I  Duke  of  Northumberland  presided  on 
; bh  inst.  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
I Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
i was  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
itioD,  Albemarle  - street.  The  annual 
ID  was  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symonds, 

| on  “ Water  Economy.”  During  the 
jj*  the  prize  medal  and  certificates  awarded 
([■tain  inventions  shown  at  the  Stafford 

I '.ion  were  presented.  The  Richardsonian 
odal  was  awarded  to  the  Silicate  Paint 
□y  for  “ Griffiths’s  patent  white/’ — a non- 
jl'US  substitute  for  white  lead, — the  ohair- 
[Imarking,  as  he  handed  the  special  medal 
j Thomas  Griffiths,  F.C.S.,  that  his  was 
! )st  beneficial  discovery  ever  made  for 
| ting  the  dreadful  suffering  caused  by  the 
li  lead  paints.  Mr.  Symons,  in  the  first 
I his  address,  explained  the  circumstances 
combined  to  render  the  small  areas  in  the 
m on  which  upwards  of  75  in.  of  rain 
pnually  of  great  national  importance, 
p all  these  districts  of  heavy  rain  were 
;s  of  hard  rocks,  of  steep  slopes,  and  of 
population.  The  first  of  these  conditions 
il  the  permanency  of  the  physical  geo- 
I r of  the  district, — the  rocks  being  too 
i'o  be  washed  away, — and,  therefore,  the 
pency  of  the  rainfall ; the  second  lessened 
ation,  and  sent  the  water  rapidly  into  the 
is  or  lakes  ; and  the  third  tended  to  insure 
jrity  of  the  effluent  water.  Mr.  E.  Chad- 
IC.B.,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
wmons  for  his  address,  said  the  future  of 
lture  would  depend  largely  upon  a proper 
ition  of  the  Bupply  of  water  in  a way  to 
It  the  ovils  arising  from  an  excess  or 
|ncy.  For  the  health  of  the  people,  also, 
i most  desirable  that  a department  should 
itablished  to  superintend  drainage  and 
I supply.  Mr.  George  Palmer,  M.P.,  who 
jed  the  motion,  thought  it  might  be  desi- 
(that  a board,  represented  in  Parliament, 
l be  created  tohavecbargeof  all  matters  re- 
jtothe  collection  and  distribution  of  water, 
he  dinner  of  the  Institute  which  followed 
eeting,  Dr.  Corfield,  in  proposing  “ The 
l of  the  Successful  Exhibitors,”  coupled 
j the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths.  Dr. 
d said  that  those  whose  health  he  had  the 
1 to  propose  knew  that  their  inventions 
thoroughly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the 
ry  Institute,  but  also  by  the  public 
lly,  whose  welfare  would  be  improved  by 
iroduction  of  many  of  the  appliances  to 
medals  had  been  awarded.  With  regard 
I Griffiths,  who  had  obtained  the  special 
i for  an  exhibit  of  pre-eminent  merit,  he 
lite  sure  that  the  paint  produced  was  one 
was  calculated  to  prevent  the  many  evil 
i now  caused  by  the  use  of  lead  in  the 
acture  of  paints. 

Thomas  Griffiths,  in  reply,  said  that  he 
sd  the  Institute  most  heartily  for  the  dis- 
jhed  honour  which  had  been  conferred 
lis  firm,  and  upon  himself  by  the  presenta- 

Ithe  Lichardsonian  medal,  but  that, 
ing  as  it  was  to  receive  such  a special 
af  merit,  that  award  was  as  nothing  in 
Ison  to  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  having 
strumental  in  saving  the  lives  and  pre- 
' the  health  of  so  many  of  his  fellow 
es.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  his  endea- 
o produce  a complete  substitute  for  the 
ous  white  and  red  leads  used  so  univer- 
i houses  and  ships,  had  been  appreciated, 
ly  by  the  English,  but  also  by  foreign 
iments,  whose  demands  for  his  patent 
lad  shown  that  they  were  quite  alive  to 
Ivantages  of  sanitary  reforms,  more 
illy  when  such  could  be  combined  with 
iy.  The  new  zinc,  or,  as  it  was  now 
lly  known  in  the  market,  “ Griffiths’ 
White,”  would  do  even  more  work  than 
asonous  carbonate  of  lead,  and  could  be 
;ed  at  quite  as  cheap  a rate  per  ton.  At 
ime  time,  it  had  a covering  power  or 
” of  more  than  double  that  of  carbonate 
1,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  and,  therefore,  con- 
us, even  supposing  they  had  no  sympathy 
'Itte  cause  of  sanitary  progress,  would  not 
Sacrificing  economy  by  the  use  of  his 
[]•  Tho  Silicate  Paint  Company  was  now 
T all  in  its  power  to  supplant  lead  pigments 
me  energetic  introduction  of  non-poisonous 
lls,  and  to  show  that  it  was  in  earnest  in  the 
' , he  would  mention  that  it  had  already 
T upwards  of  25,0001.  in  the  erection  of  new 
ly  works  on  tho  banks  of  the  Thames.  These 


works  were  producing  100  tons  per  week  of 
purely  sanitary  paints,  which  he  hoped  would 
do  much  to  diminish  the  suffering  daily  caused 
by  the  use  of  pigments  containing  salts  of  lead, 
arsenic,  or  other  poisonous  ingredients. 


FREE  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES 
IN  SOUTH  LONDON. 

Mr.  W.  Rossiter,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  writes, — “It  is  proposed 
to  open  a free  exhibition  of  pictures,  drawings, 
photographs,  &c.,  during  the  vacation  of  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  the  spacious  rooms  will  be  other- 
wise unused,  if  owners  of  such  works  of  art  will 
lend  them  for  this  purpose  in  sufficient  number. 
Every  care  will  be  taken  of  them,  and  they  will 
be  fully  insured  against  loss  by  fire.  South 
London  is  quite  destitute  of  any  museum  or 
art-gallery,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  poor  and  crowded  neighbourhood 
of  Lambeth  would  value  such  a collection  as  it 
is  desired  to  make.  Will  you  kindly  allow  me 
to  ask  in  your  columns  for  help  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  exhibition  ? 

143,  Upper  Kennington-lane.” 


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Horticultural  Gardens. — In  tho  House  of 
Commons  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  R.  Yorke  asked 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  it  was 
true  that  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  had  commenced  a suit  in 
Chancery  against  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  with  the  view  of  recovering  possession 
of  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington  now  in  the 
occupation  of  that  society  ; whether  it  was  the 
fact  that  this  proceeding,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  extinguish  tho  liability  of  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  to  pay  the  holders  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  debentures  10s.  in  the  pound 
in  1892,  provided  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
should  at  that  date  decline  to  renew  the  society’s 
lease  ; and  whether,  if  tho  facts  be  as  stated, 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  proposed  to  make 
any  compensation  to  the  debenture- holders  for 
the  security  now  held  by  them  which  it  was 
thus  proposed  to  extinguish  ? — Tho  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply,  stated  that  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  had 
commenced  a suit  in  Chancery  against  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  with  the  view  of 
recovering  possession  of  the  gardens  at  South 
Kensington  now  in  the  occupation  of  that 
society.  The  Commissioners  never  had  been, 
and  never  could  be,  under  any  liability  to  pay 
over  to  tbe  holders  of  the  society’s  debentures 
10s.  in  the  pound  in  1892,  because  that  was 
contingent  upon  the  society  performing  the 
covenants  of  the  agreement,  which  had  not 
been  the  case.  The  debenture-holders  had  no 
lien  upon  the  property  comprised  in  the  trust- 
deed,  and  the  Commissioners,  as  trustees  of  the 
public,  did  not  propose  to  make  them  any  com- 
pensation. 

River  Conservancy  Bill. — In  tho  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth, 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  said 
he  was  sorry  to  state  that  the  Government 
thought  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  this  session. 

Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  1875. 
— In  answer  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  Sir  J.  McGarel 
Hogg,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  said  : — It  is  impossible  to  say  what  will 
be  the  entire  coBt  to  the  metropolitan  rate- 
payers of  carrying  out  the  Artisans’  and  La- 
bourers’ Dwellings  Act,  as  there  are  many  cases 
before  the  Board  in  respect  of  which  sohemes 
have  not  yet  been  prepared  nor  estimates  made. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  of  fourteen  schemes 
approved  by  Parliament,  the  loss  on  the  six 
sites  referred  to  will  be  562,0511.,  while  that  on 
the  remaining  eight  is  estimated  at  514,409J., 
assuming  that  the  prices  received  for  laud  equal, 
and  do  not  exceed,  those  already  offered.  The 
whole  matter  is  under  consideration  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  who  propose  to  make  a 
representation  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
view  to  an  amendment  of  tho  Act. 

The  Indian  Museum. — Mr.  Grant  Duff  asked 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether 
it  was  true  that  it  was  intended  to  break  up 
and  disperse  the  museum  which  was  collected 
by  the  East  India  Company  and  was  transferred 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown  when  the 
change  of  Government  occurred  ? In  reply, 
Mr.  E.  Stanhope  said : — It  has  been  decided  by 


the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to  remove  the 
collections  now  in  the  East  India  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.  The  distribution  of  these 
collections  has  not  yet  been  determined  on,  and 
is  the  subject  of  investigation  by  a committee 
in  communication  with  the  authorities  at  the 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington,  and  Kew 
Gardens.  Tbe  main  object  which  is  expected 
to  be  gained  by  this  step  is  the  increased  utility 
of  the  collections  to  the  public.  The  Economic 
Section,  for  instance,  could  be  maintained  and 
perfected  with  great  public  advantage  in  the 
experienced  hands  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  at 
Kew,  where  ho  already  has  a far  better  collec- 
tion of  similar  objects  ; while  as  regards  the 
Zoological,  Ethnological,  and  Art  collections, 
their  transfer  to  departments  where  they  will 
be  more  generally  seen  and  appreciated  seems 
better  than  to  retain  them  in  a museum  which, 
somehow  or  other,  does  not  attract  visitors.  I 
may  add  that  it  will  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  causing  an  ultimate  saving  to  the  Indian 
revenues  of  9,000£.  a year. 

The  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland. — Colonel 
Colthurst  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  (which 
had  now  been  before  them  for  twelve  months) 
of  Lord  Crichton’s  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  as  regards  the 
salaries  of  the  staff ; and  whether  there  was  any 
reason  for  delaying  further  the  decision  on  that 
part  of  the  report  which  dealt  with  the  special 
cases  of  hardship  in  the  office  establishment 
directed  to  be  inquix’ed  into  by  Colonel  Stanley’s 
letter  of  the  7th  of  January,  1878.  In  reply, 
Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson  said  the  Treasury  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  cases  referred 
to  before  now,  but  on  considering  the  main 
questions  dealt  with  by  the  Committee,  it 
appeared  that  they  involved  a consideration  of 
certain  of  the  duties  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  of  the  relation  of  that  Department 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  It  is  thought  that  a 
better  distribution  of  duties  may  be  made 
between  the  two  than  that  which  now  exists,  but 
it  has  not  been  possible  during  the  session  to 
give  sufficient  time  to  the  subject  to  arrange 
details  of  the  scheme,  and  it  is  intended  to 
postpone  further  action  till  the  autumn.  Mean- 
while, with  such  a scheme  in  contemplation,  it 
is  not  a favourable  moment  for  readjusting  the 
salaries  of  an  establishment  which  may  be 
seriously  affected  by  it. 


THE  VENTILATION 
OF  DWELLING-HOUSES  AND  FARM 
BUILDINGS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Boroughbridge  Agricul- 
tural Society  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Leadman 
read  a paper  on  this  subject.  In  the  course  of 
it  he  said  : — In  stables,  besides  the  impurities 
caused  by  the  horses’  respiration,  there  are  the 
ammoniacal  vapours  arising  from  the  bedding 
and  the  floor  of  the  stall,  while  cow-houses  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  neglected  of  all.  There  is 
frequently  no  attempt  at  ventilation  ; they  are 
often  very  dirty  with  collections  of  manure  and 
bedding  standing  by  the  week  together  ; cobble 
floors,  and  the  interstices  soaked  with  liquid 
filth,  giving  out  ammonia  and  other  gases. 
There  is  another  way  in  which  farm  buildings 
have  their  air  vitiated.  Generally!  speaking, 
they  are  ranged  round  that  focus  of  filth  called 
the  fold-yard.  Tho  fermenting  masses  of  ma- 
nure and  other  decomposing  material  evolve 
foul  gases,  impregnating  the  air  which  enters 
the  buildings  whose  doors  communicate  with  the 
fold-yard.  Reform  and  reconstruction  of  this 
part  of  the  farmstead  is  sadly  needed.  Fortu- 
nately they  are  mostly  in  districts  thinly  inha- 
bited, and  where  the  foul  gases  are  speedily 
diluted,  or  they  would  inflict  terrible  mischief. 
After  drawing  attention  to  the  consequence  of  in- 
haling air  rendered  impure,  he  asked  what  could 
be  done  by  way  of  remedy.  Supposing  the  house 
is  an  old  one,  much  can  be  effected  without 
pulling  it  down,  and  often  at  little  cost.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  entrance  of  pure 
air,  free  from  all  danger  from  any  effluvia,  and 
for  the  exit  of  foul  air,  without  producing 
draughts.  To  achieve  this  there  are  innumerable 
ventilators,  some  of  marvellous  construction, 
each  with  its  own  special  advantage,  but  I 
prefer  the  simplest  conti'ivances,  leaving  the 
complex  ones  to  those  who  care  to  bother  with 
them,  simply  mentioning  that  revolving  fans, 
sunlights,  &c.,  are  only  suitable  for  large  build- 
ings. In  bedrooms,  1,200  cubic  feet  of  space 
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should  be  allowed  for  each  person,  if  possible, 
while  the  same  plans  of  ventilation  will  apply, 
and  their  nse  will  make  rooms  available  for 
sleeping  purposes  whose  cubic  space  is  limited. 
Stables  and  cowhouses  require  a threefold  ven- 
tilation, ground  ventilation,  so  as  to  always 
keep  a dry  floor  (the  free  nse  of  perforated 
bricks  about  3 in.  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  will  effect  this),  introduction  of  air  be- 
neath the  animal’s  nose  to  dilute,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  impurities  of  respiration  (which 
may  be  done  by  inserting  a perforated  brick 
under  the  manger),  and  a good  outlet  tube  for 
the  egress  of  foul  air.  Where  no  chambers  or 
lofts  are  above,  louvred  openings  may  be  made 
along  the  ridges  of  the  roof.  Cobble  floors  being 
objectionable,  bricks  laid  in  and  grouted  with 
gas-tar  and  quicklime  should  be  substituted. 
The  floor  should  slope  slightly  so  as  to  hold  no 
wet.  Drains  opening  into  stables  should  be 
avoided ; top  gutters  are  much  better.  The 
floors  of  both  stables  and  cowhouses  should  be 
swilled  twice  every  week,  manure  should  never 
be  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  bedding,  if  the 
weather  will  allow,  should  be  dried  in  the  open 
air  every  day,  unless  a fresh  bed  is  given  each 
night.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  im- 
proved ventilation  in  every  house  in  the  kingdom 
the  mortality  from  consumption  could  be 
reduced  by  at  least  two-thirds.  Surely,  is  not 
this  a grand  field  for  hygienic  work  ? 


ing  the  several  streets,  which  can  be  used  for 
retail  and  other  purposes,  and  these  occupy  an 
area  of  some  16,800  ft.  The  general  or  market 
area  is  approached  not  only  by  the  three  main 
or  vehicular  entrances,  but  by  two  entrances 
for  foot-passengers.  The  market  will  consist  of 
a series  of  shops,  thirty-three  in  number,  having 
in  front  pitching-stands  for  goods  and  wagon- 
stands,  the  whole  being  approached  by  a road- 
way having  a width  of  18  ft.  always  clear  for 
vehicular  traffic.  In  the  middle  of  the  market 
area  is  a further  arrangement  of  pitching-stands, 
with  an  area  of  about  4,400  ft.,  including  gang- 
ways. In  roofing  the  market  the  floor  will  be 
kept  as  clear  and  open  as  possible,  the  detached 
main  roof  supports  or  columns  being  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  and  the  clear  span  of  the  roofs 
is  45  ft.  The  roofs  will  be  of  a light  iron  con- 
struction, with  a range  of  glass  louvres  at  the 
plate  and  ridge  levels,  affording  an  ample  amount 
of  light  and  air,  so  requisite  for  a market  of  this 
character.  The  height  of  this  roof  will  be  28  ft. 
to  the  level  of  the  plate,  and  45  ft.  to  the  ridge 
of  the  louvres.  There  will  be  a roadway 
approach  to  the  basement,  which  will  be  suitable 
for  market  and  i-ailway  purposes.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  building  externally  will  be  as 
similar  in  character  to  the  other  markets  as  the 
less  expensive  nature  of  the  works  will  allow. 
The  cost  of  the  superstructure  is  estimated  at 
115,000Z.,  but  the  land  and  approaches  will  cost 
in  addition  175, 9372.,  according  to  the  estimate. 


THE  PROPOSED  WIDENING  OF  LONDON 
BRIDGE. 

The  House  of  Lords’  Select  Committee  on  this 
Bill  decided  unanimously  on  Friday  that  it  was 
inexpedient  that  the  measure  should  be  further 
proceeded  with.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Lord  Carnarvon  (chairman),  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  the 
Earl  Somers,  the  Earl  of  Mcrley,  Yiscount  Card- 
well,  Lord  De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  and  Lord  Win- 
marleigh.  A large  number  of  witnesses  was 
called  both  for  and  against,  those  for  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  (the  Corporation  of  London) 
including  Mr.  Cockerell  (coal  merchant),  Mr. 
Church  (manager  of  the  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany), Mr.  Horace  Jones  (the  City  Architect), 
Mr.  C.  H.  Gregory,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  Aider- 
man  Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  &c.  Evidence  was 
given  in  opposition  to  the  measure  by  Colonel 
Fraser  (Commissioner  of  City  Police),  Sir  Henry 
Peek,  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A., 
Mr.  Newton  (of  the  British  Museum),  Mr.  Watts, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Millais,  R.A.,  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay,  Mr.  Armstead,  Mr.  Burton 
(director  of  the  National  Gallery),  Mr.  Yulliamy, 
Mr.  Rennie  (grandson  of  the  architect  of  the 
bridge),  Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Scott 
Russell,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  (president  of 
the  Royal  Academy),  &c.  The  inquiry  was  pri- 
vate, only  counsel,  witnesses,  and  those  officially 
concerned  in  the  case  being  admitted, — surely 
an  unusual  course  ? 


THE  CENTRAL  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
MARKET. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  the  markets  committee  presented 
their  report,  submitting  for  the  approval  of  the 
court  plans  for  the  new  fruit  and  vegetable 
market,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  115,000i. 
Several  speakers  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  predicting  that  the  new  market  would 
be  a failure  ; and  Mr.  J.  S.  Scott  characterised 
the  design  proposed  for  adoption  as  a “ mean, 
contemptible  thing  ” that  would  bo  unworthy 
of  the  merest  tyro  that  ever  entered  an  archi- 
tect s office.  In  the  end,  however,  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  carried,  and 
it  was  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
execution. 


j piaus  nave  Deen  prepared  by  the  C 
Architect,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  and  the  site  adjo 
the  Central  Meat  and  Poultry  Markets  at  Smi 
held.  The  market  will  have  a frontage  on  fc 
streets  or  roads,  — viz.,  Charterhouse-stre 
Westem-roadway,  New  Southern-roadway,  a 
Farringdon-road.  The  main  floor  of  the  marl 
will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  level  with  the  otl 
markets,  so  that  the  entire  range  will  be  read 
approachable  the  one  from  the  other.  Th 
will  be  three  principal  entrances,  on  the  et 
north,  and  south.  The  plans  show  an  area 
nearly  44,000  ft.  devoted  to  wholesale  mar 
purposes,  surrounded  by  forty-one  shops,  fro 


THE  VALUE  OF  LARCH  AS  A WOOD 
FOR  USE. 

Under  the  title,  “ On  the  Best  Timber  for 
Paving  and  Building  Purposes  ” (Hardwicke  & 
Bogue),  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  has  brought  together 
various  statements  showing  the  value  of  larch. 
‘‘It  is ‘remarkable,”  he  says,  “that  though 
this  timber  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  or 
been  forgotten  for  many  years,  it  was  known  to 
and  much  prized  by  the  Romans,  for  we  find 
Pliny  speaking  of  its  ‘ incorruptible  nature  ’ and 
in  allusion  to  its  difficulty  of  combustion,  com- 
paring it  to  a stone  rather  than  wood.  The 
belief  entertained  by  the  ancients  that  larch 
could  not  be  sec  on  fire  arose  probably  from  the 
fact  that  it  burns  without  flame,  and  so 
sluggishly,  that  unless  constantly  watched  it 
will  soon  become  extinguished.  This  property 
of  non-combustion,  unitod  with  so  much 
strength  and  durability,  should  recommend  this 
timber  above  all  others  for  the  interior  work  of 
houses.  Readers  of  Ctesar’s  Commentaries  will 
find  larch  there  alluded  to  as  the  igni  impene- 
trabile  lignum,  as  well  as  the  Larix  robusta. 

The  famous  plantation  of  larch  on  the  estate 
of  the  Duke  of  Athol  is  well  known.  It  is 
related  that  the  original  plants  were  brought 
over,  with  some  orange-trees  and  other  exotics, 
from  Italy ; but  having  pined  and  died  under 
hot-house  treatment,  they  were  throw  out  over 
a waste  slope,  where  a few  seeds  surviving  found 
congenial  soil,  and  sprang  up  with  great  rapidity. 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  the  duke,  who 
immediately  had  a large  area  planted  with 
larch,  and  lived  to  bear  testimony  to  its  supe- 
riority, even  at  twenty  years  old,  over  other 
woods  of  a much  greater  age. 

Although  larch  can  be  traced  in  England  for 
a couple  of  hundred  years,  it  is  not  till  within 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  that  its  exceptional  pro- 
perties are  beginning  to  be  recognised.  We 
say  beginning  advisedly,  for  there  is  a reserve 
of  qualities  inherent  in  home-grown  larch  as  yet 
not  fully  known,  which  make  its  timber  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  tree  in  cases  where  dura- 
bility, strength,  and  resistance  under  exposed 
conditions  are  required. 

The  great  durability  of  larch  has  attracted 
the  notice  of  many  eminent  botanists.  In  the 
‘ Dendrologie’  of  Professor  Kocb,  of  the  Berlin 
University,  we  find  it  dwelt  upon,  as  also  its 
power  of  resistance  to  moisture,  and  the  tough- 
ness of  its  fibre,  which  nevertheless  does  not 
diminish  its  value  as  a material  for  furniture,  as 
the  wood  takes  so  fine  a polish  as  to  be  equal  in 
appearance  to  the  best  satin  wood. 

The  exceptional  merit  which  this  wood  pos- 
sesses of  being  equally  sound  whether  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  buried  beneath  the  ground  is  well 
known  among  Continental  nations ; the  French 
use  it  for  water-pipes,  the  Swiss  for  vine-props, 
having  found  that  above  or  below  ground  its 
strength  remains  unimpaired,  while  renewed 
crops  of  vines  flourish  and  fade.  Indeed,  we 
learn  on  the  authority  of  Malesherbes  so  highly 
is  it  prized  in  the  Swiss  cantons  that  ‘ a piece 


of  larch  wood  costs  double  the  price  of  a 
of  oak  of  the  same  dimensions.’  ” 

Mr.  Wheeler  at  the  commencement  oh  I 
pamphlet  cites  “ an  early  article  of  the  Bn 
on  the  subject,”  to  which  he  affords  no  refen1 1 
to  prove  that  no  thought  was  given  to. 
quality  of  the  wood  that  should  be  useae 
street  paving.  If  he  had  looked  farthe:'i 
would  have  seen  the  expression  of  our  re  c 
more  than  once,  that  wood  had  been  often  t* 
for  paving  quite  unfitted  for  the  purpose,  .o 


THEATRE  BUILDING. 

The  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  the  ii 
dation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Mdlle.  Ti  1 
in  1866,  has  just  closed  for  an  entire  alter:! 
and  reconstruction  of  the  interior.  Mr.  :! 
Phipps,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  is  the  architect 
gaged,  Messrs.  Jones  & Sons,  Liverpool 
the  builders’  work,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  & i'4 
of  London,  the  ornamental  plaster-work.  I 
alterations  will  occupy  about  three  monthsJi' 
The  plans  for  the  alterations  to  the  Haymsl 
are  now  being  prepared  for  Mr.  Bancroft  b; 
same  architect. 


LIGHT  CASES. 

COLES  V.  FRANKLIN. 

This  was  an  application  to  the  Master  oi  - 
Rolls  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defencj 
from  erecting  a large  block  of  buildings  ■) 
vacant  piece  of  land  in  front  of  his  hour* 
Cross-street,  Saffron-hill,  by  which  a roi 
windows  in  his  house  would  bo  blocked! 
There  had  been  a hoarding  round  the  groum 
twenty-five  years,  in  which  a man  kept  his  d 
It  was  alleged  that  if  the  block  of  builc 
were  erected  as  proposed,  the  ancient  ligh: 
the  plaintiff  would  be  entirely  destroyed,:! 
especially  those  of  his  kitchen,  which  wtn{ 
important  part  of  his  house,  as  he  kept  a c<  ; 
house. 

The  plan,  n9  submitted,  showed  that  the  new  - 
would  be  70  ft.  high,  but  it  was  uow  stated  that  itj 
be  only  10  ft.,  which  would  bring  the  chimney-tops 
level  of  the  top  windows  in  the  house  of  the  plaintiff.) 
lowest  window  in  the  plaintiff's  house  wa9  8 ft.  abo'l 
ground,  and,  as  the  land  slanted,  there  was  au  exc? 
light.  ■ 

The  defendant  contended  that  as  be  had  got  a bn 
lease  from  the  City,  he  had  a perfect  right  to  build, i< 
Act  by  which  the  improvements  were  carried  out  i 
private  one.  1 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  ho  would  raafe: 
usual  order,  that  the  buildings  be  not  raised  ab  f 
certain  point,  and  that  would  have  the  effect  of] 
serving  ancient  lights.  No  Act  of  Parliament  obit 
by  the  City  of  Loudon  could  close  up  anciern  light.) 
the  defendant  in  the  meantime  could  And  out  that  hij 
right,  he  could  come  back  and  ask  the  order  to  bt 
charged  on  cause  shown. 

Order  accordingly. 


DOIG  V.  GAME. 

This  was  an  application  (before  Vice-C’j 
cellor  Sir  Charles  Hall)  for  the  continuant;! 
an  interim  injunction  to  restrain  the  tlefeu 
from  adding  another  story  to  his  new  builc. 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  Nicholas-lane,  (i 
beyond  what  it  was  originally. 

The  plaintiff  contended  that  his  light  and  air  vil 
suffer  were  the  building  |to  be  erected,  as  the  lane  w. 
narrow,  and  hi9  property  adjoined  it  in  Cannon-sli 
The  defendant  was  now  prepared  to  refrain  from  pu 
the  additional  floor  on  the  house  opposite  that  ol 
plaintiff,  but  would  carry  it  up  on  the  adjoining! 
buildings.  The  defendant  desired  to  put  a coping  oi 
top  of  the  walls  of  the  house  in  question  to  preserve! 
from  getting  destroyed  by  the  rain.  The  plaintiff 
only  seventeen  months  of  his  lease  to  run,  and  ai 
defendant  had  purchased  all  the  adjoining  property 
house  would  then  be  obtained  by  the  defendant,  anc 
floor  carried  up.  , 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  he  would  continue  the  id.' 
tion  for  a week  as  against  the  house  in  queotion,  soi 
the  defendant  would  be  able  to  cover  over  the  walls 
then  his  Lordship  would  determine  the  course  he  fll 
follow. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

EAST  AND  OWEN  V.  METROPOLITAN  AND 

st.  John’s  wood  railway. 

This  case  was  concluded  at  tbe  Middle 
Sheriffs’  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  on  the  1 
inst.,  before  Mr.  Mellor,  Q.C.,  as  Assessor, ; 
a special  jury.  The  principal  point  in  the  d 
was  a claim  in  respect  to  damage  which  nni 
arise  when  the  railway  passed  through  the  1 
in  question,  and  Sir  H.  James  (for  the  compa: 
took  an  objection,  on  cited  cases,  that  sue 
claim  could  not  be  entertained.  After  a j 
cussiou  a verdict  by  consent  for  OOOi. 
recorded  for  the  land,  the  legal  question  to 
subsequently  decided. 


T ply  19,  1879.] 
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i]  BUILDING  ACT  PROVISIONS: 
PARGETING  FLUES. 

JENNINGS  V.  DUNCAN. 

B, — The  report  of  this  case  may,  I think, 
j ;e  builders  to  resist  pargetting  the  outsides 
flies,  although  the  Act  of  Parliament  (with 
lie  deference  to  the  Chief  Justice)  says  it 
bo  done.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been 
jjjustom  to  have  the  outer  surfaces  of  all 
j(lpargetted  from  the  undersides  of  joists  to 
Wap  lines  of  skirtings,  and  from  the  under- 
of  topmost  ceilings  to  the  level  of  the  slates 
ill.t  the  walls  are  being  carried  up,  the  cost 
insignificant,  and  the  saving  of  future 
4:>le  and  expense  important. 

Hat  smoke  frequently  finds  its  way  out 
lid  the  skirting- board  is  the  experience  of 
Bvners  of  house-property ; tenants  become 
flied,  have  fear  of  the  premises  being  on 
fithe  skirting- board  has  to  be  taken  down, 
Ep,  paint,  and  decoration  damaged,  and  ren- 
Ig  or  pargetting,  after  all,  has  to  be  done. 
Snot,  therefore,  do  it  in  the  first  instance, 
livoid  vexatious  expense  P — taking  care  that 
j cept  intact,  and  not  destroyed  by  the  car- 
lir  fixing  his  short  joists  or  turning-pieces, 
Siiner  driving  in  his  plugs,  or  the  bellhanger 
Sjlating  it.  I ask  compliance  with  this  rule, 
1 ay  that,  on  grounds  of  economy,  builders 
Jind  their  account  in  its  observance ; but  if 

I.  met  with  opposition,  I will  enforce  the 
I paragraph  of  Rule  17,  section  20,  and  will 
8no  woodwork  of  any  description  nearer  to 
He  than  2 in.,  unless  the  outer  surface  is 
Hired  or  pargetted,  and  will  apply  this  rule 
ijsts,  rafters,  slating  battens,  floor-boards, 
■,  skirtings,  and  stair-strings,  so  important, 
*7  belief,  is  the  external  surface-rendering 
lb  protection  of  the  fabric  against  fire. 


T.  E.  Knightley. 


-To  show  how  consonant  with  common  sense  is  the 
decision,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  in- 
aud inequality  that  the  usual  interpretation  gives, 
he  great  object  of  the  Act  is  to  ensure  protection 
fire,  aud  yet  the  Act  would  be  made  to  say  that, 
gh  it  considered  it  unnecessary  to  parge  the  outer  face 
side  of  a wall,  it  is  necessary  to  parge  the  other  side, 
hat  the  building  owner,  by  putting  flues  in  a party- 
ompels  tho  adjoiniug  owner  either  to  plaster  the  wall, 
irt  thereof,  on  his  side,  or  to  have  the  disfigurement 
parging  following  the  line  of  the  flue, 
hat,  although  the  risk  of  fire  is  at  least  equal,  ho  is 
id  from  the  necessity,  and  need  not  plaster  or  disfigure 
e of  the  wall. 

conclusion,  therefore,  I think,  must  be,  that  the 
's  of  the  Act  had  no  such  intention  ; but,  of  course, 
gh  they  had  not,  they  may  have  improperly  worded 
.use  (of  course  the  wordiug  might  be  more  distinct), 
;hink  it  can  fairly  be  read  as  meaning  only  the  insides 
le. 

s a plan  of  a wall  having  a flue  thereon,  and  would 
ost  persons  avoid  tho  use  of  the  word  “front”  of  a 
icause  it  might  mean  the  outside  ? You  would  then 
of  the  sides  being  the  right  and  left,  and  the  side 
J ho  room : all  these  are  then  included  in  the  word 
iMi,”  but  the  fourth  side  is  really  the  back  of  the  flue  ; 
■j.  will  be  seen  why  the  framers  made  it  special ; 
line,  uuless  specially  mentioned,  it  might  have  beeu 
<!ered  the  charge  for  tho  work  might  have  been 
*(d  by  the  adjoining  owner. 

J ay  mention  tho  decision  given  is  in  accord  with  what 
Ing  been  the  common  practice  as  to  warehouses,  and 
Hill  surprise  some  of  your  readers. 

Banistbb  Eletciiek. 

W We  cannot  claim  to  understand  the  whole 
<le  above,  but  as  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a district 
byor,  we  think  it  right  to  let  him  express 
rljopinion.  The  fact  remains  the  same. 
* let  says  the  outside  of  a flue,  as  well  as  the 
Ja,  is,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  be  rendered 
dlrgetted,  and  unless  that  can  be  railed  off 
,lond,  it  is  of  no  use  talking  of  any  hardships 
iy  entail.  The  duty  of  judges,  magistrates 
iqiistrict  surveyors  is  to  administer  the  Act. 


DRAINAGE  AT  CROSBY. 

1 special  meeting  of  the  Great  Cros 
1 Board  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  (I 
iman  in  the  chair)  to  consider  a report  p 
1 by  Mi-.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  the  engin< 

0 Board,  with  reference  to  reconstruct! 
nouth  of  the  outlet  sewer  of  the  distri 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  subji 
irally. 

ie  report  set  forth  that,  in  consequence 

1 inroads  of  the  sea,  the  original  line 

pipes  on  the  foreshore  had  becoi 
oletely  detached  from  the  line  of  t 
ij,  and  Mr.  Reade  made  various  reco 
nations  with  regard  to  it.  The  estimat 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  work  ^ 
it.,  and  if  it  was  decided  to  reconstrr 
additional  part,  the  extra  cost  woi 
I40t.,  in  all  l,774t.  A motion  that  t 
aeer  be  requested  to  obtain  estimates  i 


the  reconstruction  of  the  stone  outlet  as  per 
plan,  and  that  the  Little  Crosby  Board  be 
informed  of  the  condition  of  the  outlet,  and  the 
cost  of  reconstructing  it,  and  be  requested  to 
contribute  towards  the  expense;  that  the  Great 
Crosby  drainage  be  turned  into  the  new  outlet 
by  the  use  of  earthenware  pipes,  from  the  point 
indicated  in  the  plan;  and  that  estimates  be 
obtained  for  the  same,  was  carried  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  chairman. 


COST  OF  WOOD. PAYING  BLOCKS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  tenders  delivered  for 
supply  of  700,000  best  Swedish  yellow  deal- 
wood  paving  blocks,  9 in.  by  6 in.  and  3 in.,  for 
paving  the  roadways  of  Sloane-street  and 
Sloane-squaro,  for  tho  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 
Chelsea.  Mr.  Stayton,  surveyor  to  tho  Ve6try  : — 

Beadle,  Brothers £7  7 0 per  1,000 

Calder,  Brothers  0 15  0 

Improved  Wood  Paving  Co....  0 7 0 „ 

Knight  0 7 6 „ 

Lloyd  & Co 6 2 0 ,, 

Waterman  & Co 6 18  10  „ 

Asphalle  Wood  Paving  Co.*  ..  5 10  0 ,, 

• Accepted. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Wigan. — The  strike  of  operative  plumbers  at 
Wigan,  which  began  on  May  1 last,  is  at  an  end  : 
the  men  resuming  work  at  7?d.  per  hour,  a week 
to  consist  of  fifty-four  and  a half  hours. 

The  London  Engineering  Trade.  — On  Monday 
afternoon  a meeting  of  about  1,000  engineers 
was  held  in  the  Winchester  Music-hall,  South- 
wark-bridge-road,  Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  chair,  to 
consider  a proposition  that  the  men  on  strike 
should  go  in  to  work  at  their  old  rate  of  wages. 
The  meeting  was  convened  by  circular  to  give 
the  non-society  men  especially  an  opportunity 
of  stating  whether  or  not  they  would  go  in. 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Tucker  said  that  now  that  the 
Society  could  not  give  the  men  their  full  income 
it  was  for  the  men  to  say  whether  they  would 
continue  the  struggle  or  not.  They  should  now 
only  be  able  to  get  a reduced  amount  of  pay  ; 
but  still,  if  the  men  on  strike  now  succumbed, 
the  whole  of  the  trade  in  London  would  suffer 
by  a reduction  of  wages.  Mr.  Gooch  moved, 
and  Mr.  Harrison  seconded,  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — “ That  the  men  now  engaged  in  this 
struggle  do  proceed  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
can  with  the  employers.”  Mr.  Hume  proposed, 
and  Mr.  Dickson  seconded,  the  following  amend- 
ment:— “That  the  men  now  engaged  in  this 
struggle  do  persist  in  their  resistance  to  a reduc- 
tion in  their  former  rate  of  wages.”  The 
amendment  was  carried  with  about  twenty 
dissentients,  and  then,  put  as  a substantive 
motion,  it  was  passed  amid  cheers.  The  meet- 
ing is  stated  to  have  been  about  equally  com- 
posed of  men  on  strike  and  those  not  on  strike. 


STREET  ACCIDENTS. 

The  great  increase  of  accidents,  resulting 
from  reckless  and  careless  driving,  appear  to 
me  to  be  of  so  alarming  a character  as  to  require 
prompt  legislative  remedies,  and  I suggest  a 
Street  Accident  Act , 1879. 

1.  All  drivers  of  railway  vans,  cabs,  carts, 
and  other  vehicles,  should  have  certificates  of 
competency,  and  should  be  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  At  present  lads  and  strip- 
lings of  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  and 
twenty  are  to  be  seen  driving  heavy  railway- 
vans. 

2.  That  a limit  of  speed  of  seven  miles  per 
hour,  on  public  highways,  reduced  in  turning 
corners  at  right  angles  to  three  and  a half  miles 
per  hour,  should  be  the  maximum  rate  of  speed 
allowed. 

3.  That  drivers,  of  carts,  carriages,  and  other 
vehicles  have  no  exclusive  claim  to  the  road, 
but  share  this  privilege  in  common  with  foot- 
passengers. 

4.  That  a public  prosecutor  give  notice  to  all 
cab  proprietors  and  railway  companies  that 
proceedings  will  follow  whenever  the  above 
rules  are  infringed. 

I am  assured  by  a general  accident  company 
that  the  risks  of  railway  travelling  bear  no  kind 
of  comparison  with  the  risks  and  dangers  of 
the  streets.  Viator. 


Potters’  Machinery  at  Hanley. — An  inte- 
resting exhibition  of  machinery  for  potters’  use 
has  taken  place  at  Hanley,  under  tho  auspices 
of  Mr.  William  BonltoD,  of  Bursleim 


Popular  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  the  Allied 
Arts.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  all 
Styles  of  Architecture.  By  W.  J.  Audsley 
and  G.  A.  Audsley.  Liverpool : Published  by 
the  Authors. 

If  this  work  is  really  to  be  carried  through 
on  the  scale  indicated  in  the  first  volume,  it  is 
no  doubt  a spirited  undertaking  for  a private 
publication.  But  it  appears  to  us  to  be  too 
voluminous  for  a popular  work.  We  have  here 
a large  volume  of  nearly  300  pages,  which  only 
gets  us  down  to  “ aqueduct,”  and  seems  to  in- 
clude so  many  heterogeneous  subjects  that  we 
can  hardly  distinguish  any  principle  of  selec- 
tion. When  we  get,  within  a few  pages, 
“ animated”  (used  as  if  it  were  a technical  term 
in  art),  “ ant®,”  “ ante,”  and  “ anti”  (the  Latin 
and  Greek  prepositions),  “ante-cabinet,”  “anthro- 
pomorphism,” “ antiquo-modern,”  “ antimony 
yellow,”  &c.  &c.,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  authors  stopped  at  any  word  at  all,  and  why 
they  did  not  at  once  advertise  it  as  a universal 
dictionary.  Noa  is  it  very  clear  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  It  is  called  a “ popular  dictionary,” 
but  is  further  stated  on  the  title-page  to  be  “ a 
work  of  reference  for  the  architect,  builder, 
sculptor,  decorative  artist,  and  general  student.” 
Readers  of  this  class  hardly  require  an  explana- 
tion of  “angle-column”  and  “angle-buttress,” 
which  really  are  not  technical  terms  requiring 
separate  treatment  from  “column”  and  “ but- 
tress,” but  literary  compounds  the  meaning  of 
which  is  self-evident.  In  some  places  the 
authors  seem  to  have  invented  words  on  pur- 
pose for  their  dictionary ; at  all  events,  we  never 
heard  of  “ Alhambresque  ” as  a term  signifying 
the  style  of  ornamentation  introduced  in  the 
Alhambra,  and  regard  such  a derivation  of 
nomenclature  of  a style  from  a single  building, 
however  important,  as  entirely  untenable.  We 
might  as  well  have  “ Parthenonesque, — the 
style  of  sculpture  introduced  1^  Phidias  in  the 
Parthenon.”  The  heading  preceding  this, 
“ Alexandrium  opus,”  is  a phrase  that  does  nob 
properly  exist,  and  would  be  bad  Latin  if  it 
did  : the  correct  phrase  is  “ opus  Alexandrinum.” 
The  article  on  “ apse”  is  a very  good  one,  very 
well  illustrated  with  typical  examples  of  the 
various  forms  of  apsidal  termination  on  plan. 
When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  article 
“Anglo-Saxon,”  Mr.  Parker  is  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  “ it  is  not  decided  whether  any 
specimens  of  the  architecture  of  the  Anglo 
Saxons  still  remain,”  as  a reason  why  tho 
student  should  leave  the  subject  to  antiquaries 
as  a barren  study,  we  can  only  say  that  if  Mr. 
Parker  really  said  so,  it  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  his  reputation  as  an  archeologist,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  race  of 
builders  he  does  assign  Barnack  and  Earl’s 
Barton,  as  they  could  not  have  grown  of  them- 
selves, and  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  they 
could  be  Norman.  The  article  “ Ante  ” is  not 
up  to  date,  and  does  not  give  the  real  philosophy 
of  the  feature,  which  in  the  purest  Greek  build- 
ings, such  as  the  Parthenon,  is  really  the  end  of 
the  wall  treated  in  a way  to  give  it  a certain 
expression,  for  which  reason  the  Greek  anta  does 
not  diminish  upwards  at  all ; while  in  the  Par- 
thenon the  fronts  of  the  ant®  actually  lean  out- 
wards, the  upper  part  overhanging  the  base,  in 
order  to  correct  the  optical  effect  of  diminution 
which  the  opposite  diminishing  line  of  the 
column  would  have  produced.  This  fact,  so 
important  in  its  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Greek  architect  regarded  the  anta,  is  not 
in  Stuart  & Revett,  who  are  not  authorities  in 
regard  to  refinements  of  G reek  architecture ; it 
was  one  of  Penrose’s  discoveries. 


The  Amateur  Pottery  and  Glass  Painter ; with 
Directions  for  Gilding,  Chasing,  Burnishing, 
Bronzing,  and  Ground-laying.  By  E.  Campbell 
Hancock.  Illustrated.  London : Chapman 
& Hall.  Worcester  : Hancock  & Son. 

This  little  book  is  reprinted  “ by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
South  Kensington.”  It  contains  full  and  very 
clearly-expressed  directions  for  overcoming  the 
principal  technical  difficulties  of  painting  on 
porcelain  and  on  glass,  the  latter  including  the 
various  processes  which  go  to  make  what  is 
generally  called  stained  glass,  i.e.,  the  use  of 
pot-metal  put  together  mosaio-wise,  as  well  as 
of  enamel-painting  and  other  pi’ocosses  of  deal- 
ing with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  combina- 
tion of  these  with  the  mosaic  method  being 
i recommended,  perhaps  rightly,  as  the  best  for 
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the  amateur.  We  should  have  wished,  however, 
to  have  seen  in  a book  published  with  the 
imprimatur  of  “ the  Department,”  some  general 
advice  to  the  student  as  to  what  to  paint  and 
what  not  to  paint  in  the  methods  here  treated 
of.  A good  deal  of  what  is  done  by  amateurs 
(not  to  say  professional  artists)  of  this  class  on 
porcelain  is  what  had  much  better  not  be  done 
at  all,  because  it  never  can  be  done  well.  Our 
advice  to  people  wishing  for  instruction  as  to 
paintiug  landscapes  on  porcelain  would  simply  be 
“ Don’t  attempt  it.”  Nature  can  never  be  repre- 
sented in  these  stubborn  materials,  which  require 
so  much  humouring,  and  will  never  give  the 
blendings  and  gradations  necessary  for  even  an 
approach  to  the  atmospheric  effect  of  nature. 
But  in  the  present  treatise  not  only  is  this 
ignored,  and  no  warning  of  the  kind  offered  to 
the  reader,  but  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged 
by  the  bad  example  of  a horrid  chromo-litho- 
grapbed  landscape  intended  to  represent  the 
effect  that  may  be  produced  on  porcelain,  per- 
vaded by  unwholesome  sickly  colours,  such  as 
one  is  thankful  to  feel  do  not  exist  anywhere  in 
nature.  The  student  would  be  much  better 
employed  in  any  humbler  practical  handicraft 
than  in  libelling  scenery  in  this  way.  What  can 
be  done  with  good  effect  on  porcelain  are  conven- 
tional ornamental  designs  based  on  flowers  and 
fruits,  or  perhaps  even  the  realistic  representa- 
tion of  these,  though  here  again  our  Fan  tins 
and  Angells  would  probably  protest,  that  no- 
thing but  the  most  delicate  and  pliant  materials 
can  hope  to  represent  the  delioacy  of  nature. 
However,  a nearer  approach  to  nature  in  these 
details  can  be  made  upon  porcelain  than  to 
nature  as  a whole.  The  most  suitable  of  all,  for 
the  best  effect,  are  comparatively  flat  and 
somewhat  conventionalised  designs,  introducing 
the  figure  with  a decorative  setting.  But  let 
porcelain  and  glass  painters  leave  landscape 
alone. 

The  Strength  of  Materials.  By  William  Kent, 

M.E.  New  )|ork:  Van  Nostrand.  London: 

Triibner  & Co. 

Voussoir  Arches  applied  to  Stone  Bridges,  Tunnels, 

Dowels,  and  Groined  Arches.  By  W.  Cain, 

C.E.  (Same  publishers.) 

These  two  small  works  are  “reprinted  from 
Yan  Nostrand’s  Magazine,”  published  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Kent’s  treatise  is  on  a subject  which 
he  tells  us  he  has  made  his  hobby  for  some 
years  back ; and  though  he  is  obviously  and 
admittedly  indebted  to  testers  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  for  a good  many  of  the  facts  on 
which  his  conclusions  are  based,  he  Beems  to 
have  come  to  some  conclusions  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  practice,  different  from  those  which  are 
generally  received  here,  or  at  all  events,  supple- 
menting them  in  some  points  which  are  worth 
consideration.  He  is  specially  interested  in  the 
relation  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  specimen 
of  material  tested  to  the  results,  and  suggests 
that  the  influence  of  these  conditions  has  not 
always  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in 
judging  of  the  strength  of  materials  by  test. 
He  gives,  for  instance,  diagrams  of  two  shapes 
of  iron  for  testing  tensile  strain,  in  one  of 
which  the  test  is  concentrated,  by  the  mode  of 
holding  the  specimen  in  the  clips,  upon  the  centre 
portion  of  its  length ; in  the  other,  a considerable 
longth  is  left  between  the  points  of  clipping  for 
the  strain  to  act  upon ; these  he  calls  respec- 
tively short  and  long  specimens.  All  his  expe- 
rience leads  him  to  the  opinion  that  the  short 
pieces,  which  represent  the  kind  of  form  moBt 
commonly  employed  in  tension  tests,  give  a 
higher  result  than  the  long  form,  whereas  the 
latter  represents  more  correctly  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Buch  tension  usually 
operates  in  materials  in  use.  The  main  point 
againBt  the  “ short”  specimens  the  author  con- 
siders to  be  that  in  testing  no  accurate  measure- 
ment can  be  made  of  their  extension  before 
rupture,  as  a means  of  comparison  of  ductility. 
Another  idea  in  regard  to  testing,  which  will  be 
new,  at  all  events  to  some  of  those  concerned  in 
such  operations,  is  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
time,  that  is,  of  the  rate  at  which  the  increase 
of  testing  power  is  applied,  upon  resistance.  On 
this  head  we  may  quote  one  of  the  author’s 
examples : — 

‘‘Two  pieces  of  ordinary  merchant  iron,  1 in.  square 
taken  from  the  same  bar,  were  tested  by  bending  stress’ 
They  were  placed  on  supports  22  in.  apart,  and  the  pressure 
applied  by  a screw  and  registered  by  a platform  scale.  One 
was  tested  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  pressure  and  deflec- 
tion being  read  and  recorded  at  every  2u  lb.  or  40  lb.,  about 
one  hour  bemg  occupied  by  the  whole  test.  A deflection 
of  oi  in.  was  caused  by  a load  of  2,350  lb.  The  other  was 
tested  very  slowly,  and  was  ‘ rested  ’ frequently  under 


strain,  for  intervals  of  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  the 
whole  test  requiring  more  than  three  weeks’  time.  A load 
of  2,640  lb.  caused  a deflection  of  less  than  3 in.” 

This  is  certainly  a striking  difference  in  result,  and 
suggests  a new  Bource  of  incorrectness  to  be 
guarded  against  in  testing.  It  is  curious  that  a 
second  example  given,  one  of  testing  for  tensile 
strength,  seems  to  indicate  that  in  this  class 
of  test  the  trial  is  more  severe  with  the  more 
slowly  applied  power.  Many  other  tensile  tests 
on  ductile  metals  gave  invariably  similar  results, 
those  where  the  tests  were  quickly  applied  in- 
variably sustaining  a much  heavier  pull  before 
breakage.  There  are  many  more  facts  and  ex- 
periments of  interest  and  importance  given  in 
this  small  and  compact  little  book,  well  worth 
the  attention  of  testers  of  materials. 

Mr.  Cain’s  treatise  is  a discussion  of  the  theory 
affecting  the  stability  and  strength  of  stone  or 
brick  arches,  the  aim  being  “ to  make  an  ad- 
vance in  the  theory,  by  considering  the  effect  of 
the  compressibility  of  the  material  in  a theore- 
tical manner.”  It  is  not  easy  to  select  any  point 
for  special  reference  ; wo  can  recommend  the 
treatise  to  the  notice  of  engineers  and  con- 
structors generally  as  containing  a great  deal  of 
thoughtful  examination  of  the  subject. 


UltstcUimca. 

The  Pi’ince  Imperial. — One  of  the  latest 
and  most  characteristic  acts  of  benevolence  in 
the  young  Prince  was  evinced  in  his  sending 
101.  towards  the  fund  being  raised  on  behalf  of 
the  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A., 
left  penniless  and  blind.  It  was  sent  in  the 
most  cordial  and  graceful  manner,  with  an 
apology  for  the  smallness  of  the  donation.  In 
Mr.  Wright  the  Prince  recognised  the  translator 
of  his  father’s  “ Life  of  Julius  Ciesar.”  This  was 
admirably  done ; and  it  is  said  that  such  were 
the  powers  of  Mr.  Wright,  that  ho  gave  daily  to 
the  printer  two  sheets,  or  thirty-two  pages  (?). 
Not  one  of  our  most  eminent  literary  writers 
has  greater  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation ; yet  Mrs.  Wright  has  not  been  allowed 
a penny  by  the  Government,  although  strong 
and  persuasive  reasons  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Premier,  by  some  of  our  best  men,  the 
colleagues  of  Thomas  Wright.  He  was  allowed 
a pension  (granted,  we  think,  by  Mr.  Gladstone), 
and  it  was  expected  it  would  have  been  con- 
tinued to  the  afflicted  widow. — Chatham  Ob- 
server. 

Alost  Hotel  de  Ville. — In  Alost,  Belgium, 
the  beautiful  tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  which 
was  erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  just  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  On  Sunday  week,  on  the 
occasion  of  a city  festival,  it  was  arranged  that 
there  should  be  au  illumination,  and  the  tower 
was  to  be  lighted  up  with  Bengal  fire.  The  city 
authorities  further  permitted  an  extensive  piece 
of  fireworks  to  be  fixed  on  the  tower  and  let  off 
there.  After  this  fatal  piece  of  pyrotechnic  art 
had  boen  discharged,  the  tower  itself  was  dis- 
covered to  be  in  flames.  The  fire  brigade  was 
at  once  on  the  spot  and  succeeded  to  all  appear- 
ances in  extinguishing  the  conflagration  before 
much  damage  was  done.  At  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  however,  after  the  crowds  had  gone 
home,  the  fire  broke  out  again  and  made  such 
rapid  progress  that,  before  any  effective  assist- 
ance could  be  rendered,  it  had  gained  entire 
mastery  of  the  structure,  and  was  not  quenched 
before  it  had  left  it  a complete  ruin. 

A New  Thoroughfare.— The  new  street 
from  Worship-street  to  Sun-street,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  closing  of  the  latter  thorough- 
fare by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
and  which  has  been  constructed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Board  and  the  Vestry  of  Shoreditch,  was 
opened  last  week  by  representatives  of  the 
Shoreditch  Vestry  (no  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  being  present).  The  street  is 
40  ft.  wide  throughout.  The  cost  is  said  to  be 
about  130,0001.,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
recouped  to  some  extent  by  the  sale  of  building 
sites. 

Monumental. — A brass  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  General  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Thos.  M. 
Biddulph,  K.C.B.,  has  just  been  placed  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Windsor,  subscribed  for  by  the 
officers  of  the  1st  Life  Guards,  in  which  regi- 
ment the  late  General  served  for  twenty-six 
years.  It  is  mounted  on  black  Belgian  marble, 
and  measures  6 ft.  10  in.  by  3 ft.  4 in.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Matthews 
& Sons,  of  377,  Oxford-street,  London. 
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A Brave  Young  Englishman. — The  Sc'» 

Australian  papers  mention  an  incident  wli. 
may  be  usefully  noted  here.  On  an  afternoon1! 
May  last,  Dr.  Parker,  of  Port  Lincoln,  was  ah  i 
to  start  upon  a fishing  excursion  with  Mr.  C . i 
Inderwick,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  . 
colony.  Through  carelessness  or  oversipi 
Dr.  Parker  found  himself  launched  alone  irui 
boat  with  but  one  oar.  This  he  used  for  so  : 
time,  but  perceiving  that  Mr.  Inderwick  was  re*i 
to  join  him,  he  endeavoured  to  turn  the  b)  = 
which  by  this  time  had  drifted  out  into  the  till 
way.  His  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The  b 
headed  out  into  the  gulf  in  spite  of  his  exerti-w 
and  his  friends  became  alarmed.  The  trot# 
of  the  place  immediately  procured  assistaik 
and  proceeded  to  obtain  a boat.  But  it  alt 
became  apparent  that  the  tide  would  bear1 
Parker  beyond  the  reach  of  this  assistance;  al 
it  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Mr.  In4 
wick  bravely  went  to  the  rescue.  Seizing  ikl 
friend’s  second  oar,  he  plunged  into  the  sva. 
and  struck  out  for  the  boat.  When  Mr.  Ini 
wick  reached  the  tideway  a full  half  f* 
separated  him  from  the  object  of  his  oxertifl 
Intense  excitement  prevailed  among  the  Hi 
lookers.  For  a time  the  swimmer  had  a to  • 
battle  with  the  tide,  and  he  showed  EU 
Bigns  of  exhaustion  that  the  worst  ti 
feared.  Mr.  Inderwick,  however,  prep: 
equal  to  the  strain,  and  at  the  point! 
which  he  reached  the  boat,  the  tide,  accord* 
to  seafaring  men,  was  running  so  strom 
that  a very  few  seconds  would  have  suffices! 
render  rescue  impossible.  The  doctor  andj: 
gallant  young  rescuer  received  very  hearty  cj: 
gratulations  upon  reaching  the  shore,  from:! 
crowd  which  had  by  that  time  assembled.  Mi, 
of  our  readers  will  feel  additionally  intern* 
when  wo  mention  that  Mr.  Inderwick  is  the  Ik 
of  the  eminent  and  much-esteemed  Q.C.  of  a 
name. 

Destruction  of  Bricks. — An  outrage  wB 
is  suspected  to  have  a “ trade”  origin  has  lj 
perpetrated  at  Brightside  on  a plot  of  enclcj 
land  belonging  to  the  Sheffield  Clas  Light  Ct| 
pany  on  which  bricks  are  manufactured  byli 
Joseph  Scott,  of  Oughtibridge.  Au  enormS 
number  of  bricks  had  been  made,  and  a i 
20,000  were  laid  on  the  “ flats  ” and  under  sl  l 
to  dry.  On  Saturday,  when  the  men  left  vr..' 
everything  appeared  as  usual,  but  on  their  gf 
to  the  place  on  Monday  it  was  found  thatif 
whole  of  the  soft  bricks  had  been  trampled: 
and  utterly  Bpoiled.  The  perpetrators  of  t 
outrage  had  also  collected  all  the  planks  It 
boards  which  lay  about,  taken  the  wocr; 
covering  from  one  of  the  kilns,  also  1 1, 
wheelbarrows,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Thenh. 
seem  to  havo  gone  to  another  kiln,  which  if 
charged  with  bricks  in  the  course  of  b' 
burnt.  Here  they  set  fire  to  the  three  wocl 
uprights  on  the  outside,  the  effect  being  r 
when  the  kiln  is  emptied  the  arch  will  fal 
Neither  Mr.  Scott  nor  any  of  his  work 
belonged  to  the  Union,  and  it  is  believed 
this  is  the  secret  of  the  mischief. — Shef' 
Telegraph. 

Stables,  Buffbrd  Abbey. — The  a tablet’.. 
Rufford  Abbey,  Notts.,  havo  been  undergo 
restoration  and  refitting  and  re-arranging  iut 
nally.  The  stables  were  erected  by  Geo;- 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  "V;. 
The  building  is  quadrangular,  and  was  origini; 
entered  by  three  archways,  but  the  one  to 
north  is  now  blocked  up.  The  blended  arm1! 
Talbot  and  Savile  are  over  each  archway.  ; 
edifice  has  evidently  been  well  cared  for, 
time  had  begun  to  work  its  ravages  on  the  j 
derous  oak  roof  and  tiles,  and  some  of  the  w 
were  beginning  to  give  way.  The  basem 
story  has  been  retained,  and  the  general  dei] 
of  the  old  building  copied,  saving  that  the  ■ 
nice  and  roof  are  more  ornamental.  In 
interior  the  ceilings  of  the  stables  and  boxes:^ 
ornamented  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  ironvu- 
is  principally  supplied  by  the  St.  Pancras  - 
Company,  and  the  fittings  by  the  said  Comp1 
and  Musgraves,  of  Belfast.  Mr.  John  Bird' 
London,  is  the  architect. 

Plaster  and  Gilding— Mr.  F.  Grimsley 
St.  Giles’s,  Oxford,  has  prepared  some  g 
casts  of  fruit  and  foliage  very  suitable  as  dr 
ing  studies.  Mr.  Grimsley  has  sent  us  a * 
of  a piece  of  wild  briony,  gilded,  and  claim- 
have  overcome  any  difficulty  previously 
rienced  in  gilding  plaster  of  Paris.  Ic.seemf 
bear  washing,  and  the  appearance  of  it  is  vi 
good. 
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lham  Beeches. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
irt  of  Common  Council,  the  City  Lands 
itee  presented  a report  on  the  reference 
26th  ult.  on  the  letter  of  Mr.  Francis 
Heath,  and  recommending  the  purchase, 
be  powers  of  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1878, 
pen  and  waste  lands  known  as  Burnham 
and  the  manor  of  Allerd,  with  the 
■thereon,  the  purchase-money  to  be  paid 
|the  Grain  Duty  Fund.  Mr.  Hart,  the 
.n  of  the  City  Lands  Committee,  in 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  the 
rould  recollect  that,  at  their  previous 
, it  was  referred  to  his  committee  to 
• the  desirability  of  purchasing  the  site 
lam  Beeches  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
and  as  an  open  space  to  the  public.  Alfco- 
lere  were  529  acres,  and  the  price  at  which 
•e  offered  to  the  Corporation  was  12,000J., 
ion  to  which  there  would  be  the  value  of 
ber  on  the  land,  estimated  at  another 
1 175  acres  were  enclosed  land  and  free- 
§ here  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
.ng  enclosed  land  by  the  Corporation,  the 
which  was,  that  the  land  could  not  be 
out  of  the  grain  dues,  and  the  Corpora- 
nces  were  not  in  a condition  to  warrant 
iking  such  a purchase.  Therefore  the 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
lly  deal  with  the  remainder  of  the  land, 
.tely  it  became  known  that  the  Corpo- 
rere  likely  to  purchase  the  property, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  were  made,  to 
toney  out  of  the  transaction,  the  re- 
ng  that  the  committee  could  not  pur- 
le  open  space  without  tho  freehold 
is.  In  this  difficulty  Sir  Henry  Peek 
ward,  and  consented  at  once  to  enter 
Detract  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the 
at  12,000i.,  allowing  the  Corporation 
the  whole  of  the  open  space  at  a most 
le  price.  The  Corporation  would  get 
•ores  for  6,0001.  Sir  Henry  Peek  would 
•etain  the  remaining  175  acres.  This 
fe  the  Corporation  their  land  at  a cost 
10£.  per  acre,  a sum  much  less  than  the 
he  land  in  Epping  Forest.  Sir  Henry 
aself  would  pay  35 1.  per  acre  for  the 
retained.  The  only  question  which, 
Dse  circumstances,  would  remain  open 
Dost  of  the  timber.  This,  on  the  open 
i estimated  at  2,600Z.  Thus  it  would 
Corporation  from  8,0001.  to  9,0001.  in 
;hrow  open  to  the  public  for  ever  this 
he  report  was  adopted. 

wary  Buildings  under  the  Metro- 
Building  Act. — At  the  last  meeting 
itropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Fowler 
nd  Mr.  E.  Dresser  Rogers  seconded  : — 
le  Superintending  Architect  do  prepare  and  pre- 
Board  a return  of  all  the  buildings  now  existing 
ropolis  with  respect  to  which  the  provisions  of 
I?  Act  have  not  been  complied  with,  but  which  have 
oned  by  the  Board  as  temporary  erections  ; the 
ie  fixed  in  each  case  for  such  structures  to  be 
in  ; and  the  number  of  those  for  which  the 
expired  but  which  still  remain  standing  ; thut 
tached  to  the  return  a copy  of  all  directions  or 
" the  subject  issued  to  the  owners  of  such  tem- 
ictures,  to  the  district  surveyors,  or  to  the 
tid  District  Boards  ; and  that  the  Superintending 
jJo  also  report  what  method  he  has  adopted  for 
lecord  of  such  structures,  and  for  notifying  to 
'I  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  the  struc- 
pallowed  by  tho  Board.” 

-ie  discussion,  the  motion  was  put,  and 
1 votes  against  8.  This  decision  is  to 

I ted. 

• Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables, 

l— The  Prince  of  Wales  last  week  laid 
■elation-stone  of  the  new  wiDg  of  the 
wspital  for  Incurables,  West-hill,  Putney. 

wing  will  afford  accommodation  for 
, and  in  addition  will  comprise  a spa- 
= embly-room,  dining  and  day  rooms  for 
Jj  female  patients,  together  with  kitchen 
illr  offices.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
fommodation  is  20,0001.  Messrs.  Searle, 

• layes,  of  London,  are  the  architects, 
'*ublic  HaU,  Sutton. — This  hall  was 
‘ i July  10,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and 
-•  Peek,  members  for  Mid-Surrey,  and 
> a want  which  has  been  felt  for  the 

lty  years.  The  building  has  been 
y a company  incorporated  in  November, 

-h  a capital  of  4,000£.,  and  has  cost 
It  ia  built  in  the  domestic  style  of 
-ine’s  time,  and  seats  700.  Mr.  Hum- 
c the  builder,  and  Mr.  Low,  of  Staines, 

J ieefc. 

^ ■im^,er  for  tho  Royal  Agricultural  i 

II  Eulburn  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Nicks 

S Gloucester.  i 


The  Casson  Continuous  Feed  Saw  Bench. 

This  saw-bench  has  an  advantage  of  its  own, 
and  claims  to  be  able  to  cut  all  kinds  of  deals 
and  battens,  no  matter  how  much  twisted  or 
crooked  they  may  be.  This  it  is  enabled  to  do 
owing  to  the  principle  embodied  in  its  con- 
struction (a  principle  also  embodied  in  most 
rope  feed  benches),  of  pressing  the  wood  to  be 
sawn  against  the  fence  at  one  point,  and  that  as 
near  the  teeth  of  the  saw  as  possible.  Messrs. 
John  McDowall  & Sons,  of  Johnstone,  who  are 
the  manufacturers  of  it,  say  that  the  average 
executive  power  of  the  saw  thus  secured  is 
75  per  cent,  over  and  above  any  bench  having 
only  an  intermittent  rope  feed,  speed  of  saw, 
feed,  and  driving-power  in  both  benches  being 
equal.  No  extra  manual  labour  is  required 
either  physically  or  numerically,  as  the  bench, 
when  in  motion,  is  purely  self-acting,  and  can  be 
worked  by  one  sawyer  and  his  assistant. 

Packing  Screws. — A correspondent  writes  : 
“ I am  glad  to  see  you  have  mentioned  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Manchester  Steel  Screw  Com. 
pany,  but  I think  you  might  fairly  have  added 
to  your  account  that  all  their  screws  are  packed 
in  neat  cardboard  boxes,  which  is  an  important 
feature  just  now,  seeing  thero  has  been  so  much 
correspondence  of  late  with  reference  to  the 
American  mode  of  packing  hardware.  I may 
mention  that  they  have  always  packed  their 
goods  in  that  way.” 

Morrell’s  Closets. — The  right  designation 
for  these  closets,  mentioned  as  at  the  Kilburn 
Show,  is  “ Cinder-Sifting  Ash  Closets.”  They 
are  quite  distinct  from  earth  closets.  The  dust 
from  house-ashes  is  made  use  of  in  lieu  of  earth 
by  an  arrangement  connected  with  and  attached 
to  the  closet. 

Surveyor  ship. — Mr.  John  T.  Eayrs,  borough 
engineer  and  surveyor,  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
has  been  appointed  surveyor  of  West  Bromwich, 
out  of  142  applicants. 


For  infirmary  and  probation  wards,  at  Norwood  Indus- 
trial Schools,  for  the  Guardians  of  tho  Laiubeth  Union. 
Messrs.  Coo  & Robinson,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
J.  Scott:— 

W.  A E.  Castle 


Nightingale  

Shepherd  

Joues  &Co 

Tibbet  & Adams 
Chappie  


Bo 


O’er 


Shapley  (accepted) 


..  £9,511 
..  &,9li5 
..  8,8+3 
..  8,650 
..  8,650 
..  8,520 
,.  8,379 
..  8,369 
..  8,135 


0 O 
0 0 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  tho  Bricklayers’  Arms,  North-street* 
Marylebone,  for  Messrs.  Taylor,  Walker,  & Co.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Hughes,  architect:  — 

J oliuston £2,257  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Portland  Arms,  Great  Portland- 
street,  for  Mr.  C.  Cockburu.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes, 
tect b 

Simpson  & Son £3,100  0 0 

Perkins  3,100  0 0 

Williams  & Son  3,i  53  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  building  five  houses  and  shops,  at  West  Kensington, 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Bryant.  Mr.  F.  C.  Kettle,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Nye £9,098  0 0 ! 

Cleraenco  7,800  0 0 

Smith  7,743  0 0 

Dodds  & Robb  7,217  0 0 

Pickersgill 6,939  0 0 

Green  (accepted) 5,797  10  0 1 

For  rebuilding  the  Red  Lion  publichouse,  in  Cowcross- 
street,  for  Mr.  F.  Kde.  Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Kiddett : - 

Scrivener  A Co £+.178  0 0 


Kirk  & Kandall  

Macey  & Son 

Condor  

Browne  & Robiuson  

Simpson  & Son 

Jarrett  

Putman  & Fotkeringhar.i  ... 
Hook  & Oldrey  (accepted) 


4,1+3  0 0 
4,060  0 0 
4,001  0 0 
3.910  0 0 
3.800  0 0 


0 0 


For  alterations  to,  and  redecorating,  No.  23,  Wimpole- 
street,  for  Mr.  M.  C.  Rogers.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes,  archi- 
tect : — 

Williams  & Son  : £1,415  0 0 

Burningham  & Co 1,399  0 0 

Perkins  1,365  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  ten  cottages,  Romaney-road,  Lower 
Norwood,  for  Mr.  Blow.  Mr.  E.  Carritt,  architect:— 

Syme  & Duncan  £3.676  0 0 

Hollidge  & Stuart  3,395  0 0 

Bowyer  3,150  0 0 

Ward  & Son  3,067  0 0 

Coulter  2,285  0 0 

For  now  roads,  sewers,  and  surface-water  drains,  for  tho> 
British  Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their  estate  at  Wal- 
thamstow Park,  Essex.  Mr.  11.  B.  Michell,  surveyor;— 


Crockett .. 

Killingbaek  

Acock  

Belli 

Keebie  

Duumoro  

Pizxey 

Harris 

Richardson  

Wilson  

Jackson  

Bloomfield  (accepted) 


£2  179  0 0 1 
2,704  0 0 
3,440  0 0 
2,350  0 0 
2,300  0 0 
2,203  0 O 
2,100  0 0 
2,000  0 O 
1,950  0 O 
1,899  0 0 


For  new  roads  and  sewers,  for  the  British  Land  Company,. 
Limited,  on  their  estate,  at  Wandsworth-common.  Mr. 
U.  B.  Michell,  surveyor:  - 


Keeblo .. 

Jackson  

Pizzey 

Killingbaek  

Crockett 

Harris 

Blackiuoro 

M'Kenzic  & Co. 
Thompson  & Son 

B.  & G.  Neal  

Dunmore  

Peill  

Acock  (accepted) 


..£2,557  0 
. 2,500  0 
. 2,337  0 
. 2,32+  0 
. 2,302  0 
. 2,259  0 
. 2,243  0 
. 2,240  0 
. 2,177  0 
. 2,131  0 
. 2,035  0 
. 1,950  0 

. 1,920  0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  premises,  194,  High- 
street,  Peckham.  Mr.  Sextus  Dyball,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner  : — 

Kirk  (accepted)  £3,275  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Higham 
Gobion,  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire.  Messrs.  Benton  & Wood, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  Sparrow  Har- 
rison : — 

Hopkins  £1,418  0 0 

Twelvetrees  1,328  0 0 

Raves  1,044  6 0 

Parmenter 1,033  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  St.  James’s  Church,  West  Tilbury 
Essex.  Mr.  W.  Bentou  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Harrison,  archi- 
tects : — 

Gumbrell  £1,142  0 0 

Blake  1,082  0 0 

Middleton  1,007  2 0 

Middleton  (revised,  accepted)  ...  905  0 0 

For  Oak  Stalls,  $c, 

Young  137  0 0 

Howard  130  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  principal  elevation  and  main  wing 
of  Jervis-street  Hospital,  Dublin.  Mr.  C.  Geoghegau* 
architect.  Quantities  by  .Messrs.  Dudgeon,  Brothers;— 

Roberts £34,400  0 0 

Hammond  32,200  0 0 

Murphy  3-, 700  0 0 

Toolo 31,500  0 0 

Cockburn  & 8on 3 ',090  0 0 

Meado  29,390  0 0 


For  enlarging  tho  water-course  in  the  marshes  at  Ryde* 
and  liniug  same  with  concrete.  Mr.  F.  Newman,  borough 
engineer.  Quantities  supplied 

J ollifie  £1,375  0 0 

Saunders  1,197  0 0 

Meader  (accepted)  1,000  0 0 

Bulstrode  965  18  6 


For  reseating  Ashford  Church,  Mr.  T.  E.  Williams,, 
architect : — 

Gaskin  & Co £1,193  0 0! 

Colls  A Sons  1,377  0 0 

Adcock  1,187  0 0 

Thompson  (accepted) 819  0 0 ! 


For  a pair  of  villa  residences,  for  the  Epsom  Estate  Com- 
pany, Limited.  Mr.  H.  Smith,  architect : — 

Jeal,  accepted. 

For  stabling, | at  West-hill,  Epsom,  exclusive  of  stable 
fittings,  for  Mr.  G.  Alder.  Mr.  H.  Smith, [architect : — 
Pyke  (accepted)  £485  0 0 

For  alterations  and  decorations  to  Ashley  House,  Epsom, 
for  Mr.  G.  White.  Mr.  H.  Smith,  architect : — 

Burdett  & Sons  £1,124  0 0 

Colls  874  0 0 

High  870  0 0 

Waller  (accepted)  695  0 0 


For  new  roads,  sewers,  and  surface  water  drains,  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Deuce,  at  New  Southgate,  Middlesex: — 

Keeblo £945  0 0 

Bloomfield 830  0 0 

Dunmore  817  0 0 

Harris 815  0 0 

Jackson  777  0 0 

Pizsey 775  0 O 

Richardson  (accepted)  750  0 0 i 


For  sea-wall,  embankment,  &c.,  at  Kyde,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Esplanade  and  formation  of  pleasure-gronuds,  Ac* 
Mr.  F.  Newman,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied:  — 

Perry  & Co 21,475  0 01 

JollitTe  19,450  0 0 

Meader 18,400  0 0 

Cokor 16,171  10  0 

Saunders  14,990  0 0 

Smith  13,8.'G  8 9 

Hill  & Co.  (accepted)  12,975  0 O 

Meats,  Bros 9,000  0 0! 

For  house  for  Mr.  H.  Batley,  Oak-hill-road,  Putney.  Mr. 
Win.  Youug,  architoct.  Quantities  by  .Mr.  C.  Stanger  ;— 

Pain .'.£1,486  0 0 

Avis  A Co 1,454  0 0 

Williams  1,206  0 0 

Green  & King  1,176  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Lincoln  Union  Work- 
house,  Lincoln.  Messrs.  Watkius  & Scorer,  arehitccts- 
Quantities  supplied 


D.  Taylor 

Robinson  

H.  Taylor 

Martin  £ Sims 

Walter  A Uousmau 

Baines  

Warburtoa  

Close  A Co.  ; accepted) 
Chadwick  & Co 


4,470 

4,483 

4,150 

4,390 


..  £7,657 
..  7,480 
..  7,250 
7,000 
..  6,700 
. 6,284 
6,680 
,.  6.37» 
. 4,100 
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For  the  erection  of  a detached  house,  m Holly  Park, 
Crouch-hill,  for  Mr.  W.  Brander.  Messrs.  W.  Way- 
mouth  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Burr  & 

1111 ' Dove,  Brothers ^2  899  0 0 

Harrf/ & Wardron  2,897  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebble 2,887  0 0 

Shnnnur 2,84-1  0 0 

Richard -ma,  Brothers  2,788  0 0 

Smith  & Son  (accepted)  2,589  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Ship,  Vauxball  Bridge-road,  for 
Mr  Purchase.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect 

King  & Son  £830  0 0 

Hatchman  825  0 0 

Grimwood  & Son 693  0 0 

Anley  678  0 0 

Taylor  657  0 0 

Lamble  631  0 0 

Wagner  ...  690  0 0 

Goiftlen  (accepted)  585  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Upper  Thames-street  and  Boss-court. 

Mr.  W.  Wimble,  architect 

Brass  

Hoare  4 Son 

Ashby  4 Horner  

Falkner  

8crivener  

Croaker  

Crabb  

Morter  


4,315  0 
4,185  0 
4,147  0 
3,934  0 
3,389  0 
3,798  0 
3,753  0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  four  cottages,  on  the  Can- 
terbury-road, Folkestone,  exclusive;of  bricks,  slates,  drain- 
pipes, and  ironwork.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Beeve,  architect: — 

Reason  (carpenter  and  joiner) £280  0 0 

Philpots  (excavator, bricklayer,  Ac.)  ...  93  0 0 

Garland  (plasterer) 93  0 0 

Mempes  (plumber,  glazier,  &c.) 30  0 0 


For  the  Portland-place  mansions,  London,  exclusive  of 
fittings  and  hydraulic  lift,  for  Mr  Lionel  Lawson  Mr. 
C.  J.  Phipps,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  It. 

T“kerriUi>sco *Mg  ° ° 

Browne  & ltobinson  ® ° 

IJr!iS9  1/ ,3o7  0 O 

Patman  & Fotheringham  17,097  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  ~ « 

Manley  (accepted) • 1.5'7®.7  ° ° 

Scrivener  & Co.  (withdrawn)...  lo,19G  0 0 

Fittings  to  Baths  and  W.C.s.  _ 

8meaton  & 8ons  (accepted  )...  215  0 0 

Concrete  Floors  and  Stairs. 

Drake  (accepted)  781  0 0 

Accepted  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Alexandra  Theatre, 
Liverpool.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect 

Jones  4 Sons  (general  building)  £2,810  0 0 

Bell  (painting  and  decorating)  700  0 0 

Jackson  & Sous  (fibrous  plaster)  ...  6a0  0 0 

Mears  (stage  and  machinery)  400  0 0 

Dawnay  (iron  girders)  250  0 ® 

Urquhurt  & Adamson  (upholstery)  22a  0 0 
Buck  nail  (gasfitting)  85  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  shop  in  the  High-street, 
Folkestone,  for  Mr.  Spencer.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve, 
architect : — . - 

Slade  £2a0  0 0 

Cambourno  lfl0  2 2 

Hoad  180  0 0 

Brooka  170  16  0 

Petts  & Son  (accepted)  165  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sis 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port- 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMP  AN 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  D(W 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  lettli 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Boulting1  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stc! 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  parp. 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  oh  application* 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdonj 
riminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickm 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  : 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Aaphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  L 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,c 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  matei 
for  damp  oonrees,  railway  arohes,  warehouse fle 
dat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk. roc 
granaries,  tun. rooms,  and  terraoeB.  [Advt.’ 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Nursery  Cottage,  Folke- 
stone, for  Mr.  D.  Brockman.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Beeve, 
architect : — 

Dunks £193  0 0 

Petts  & Son  161  11  0 

Hoad  (accepted)  145  0 0 


For  works.  East  Smithfield,  for  Messrs.  Hoare  4 Co. : — 
Weeks. 

Clarke  & Bracey  £4,663  25 

Clemence 4,500  16 

Browne  4 Robinson  4,417  28 

Trollope  4 Sons  (accepted)  4 2 42  14 

Outhwaite  4,178  25 


For  building  two  houses,  iu  Mansford-street,  Bethnal- 
green-road,  for  Mr.  Whalley.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Cocks  4 Co £1,398  0 0 

Joye 1,295  0 0 

Howard  1,235  0 0 

Goodman  970  0 0 


F C.  K.-I.  * F.—  F—  J.  W.  S— H.  F.  D.— D.  B.— H.  J.  N. 

B J R.-W.  E.  R -R.  W.  4 Son.— W.  W.  4 Son.-J.  B -G.  S.  H.— 
T E K — C J P.-H  N.  K.-W.  O.S.— C.  II.- J.  O. — A.  D.  4 Co.— 
F,  — M 4 S.-W.  K.  W.-J.  H.  S.-H  B.  M.— E F.-H.  4 O.— 
C G -F.  N.-W.  J.  A.— C.  F.-J.  B.  O.-R.  W.-S.  M.-A  E.  H.- 
).  (iliould  h ive  sent  list)  -R  P.  P.  (scheme  has  been  already 
liuued  iu  the  Builder).- A.  H.  T.  (next  week)  — H.  G.  (next 
week). 

All  statements  o(  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6tsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  GloaceEi 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  f 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingd 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Ad. 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — T- 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout, i 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  parfeion 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O. 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


M1CHELMORE  & REA 


£0  CHARLES  eCOLLINCE'SQ  PAT EN 


- pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HING 

hS  '“'LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOJ 

B I!  Self-Acting  ••  FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS  : 

»nd  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  o(  every  De>crlpt 

r,j  36a,  BOROUGH  RO. 

Discount  to  Builder*.  LONDON  S ‘ 

Dlnstr&ted  List  two  stamps.  DUriDOlt,  O.. 


Roofing  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 


INODOROUS,  BARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  EELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FERF0RAI 

ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 


Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F,  Braby  & Co. 


PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated  Iron. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDO 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool ; Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow ; and  at  Cyprus. 


WESTERN  & CO.,  BELVEDERE  RD,,  LAMBETH,  LQNDi 

WOOD-WORKING  MACHINEF 


Machinery  Supplied 
on  Hire  and 
Deferred  Payments. 


1SI 


I LAMBETH  LONDON 


■i.  . Latent  _ 


i],iA  gJI'UA 


BAND  SAWS, 
TIMBER  FRAMES, 
SAW  BBUCHE 
MORTISING,  TENO 


BACK  £L EVA T/OJ/ 
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\\%t  emitted  from  the  Hitman  Body 
as  an  Element  to 
be  regarded  in  ar- 
ranging the  Ventila- 
tion and  Warming 
of  Buildings. 

QUESTION  of  pri- 
mary importance  to 
tlie  architect,  and 
especially  to  the 
architect  who  is 
entrusted  with  the 
designs  for  any 
important  public 
S ^ building,  is  that  of 

the  heating  power 
■ of  the  inmates  and  occu- 

lt pants  of  such  bnildings; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  amount 
of  heat  which,  under  ordi- 
Biumstances,  escapes  from  the  average 
ii  al  during  any  given  period  of  time. 
Sjvious  that  no  arrangements  for  either 

Jlation  or  the  warming  of  an  important 
can  be  even  theoretically  perfect  in 
ince  of  clear  knowledge  on  this  point. 
kJid  of  coal  of  an  average  quality  will  give 
jjthe  process  of  combustion,  rather  more 
®j)00  British  units  of  heat,  each  such  unit 
He  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
fcjture  of  one  pound  of  water  1°  Fahren- 
fcceat.  To  effect  this  combustion,  140  cubic 
ilitmospheric  air,  weighing  11  lb.,  will  be 
[fci,  and  the  temperature  of  this  quantity 
if  it  were  kept  free  from  any  distorbing 
eg  influences,  would  be  raised  as  much 
3Pahr.  by  the  combustion,  or  say  from 
i 2°  Fahr.  Of  course,  it  never  occurs  that 
‘ipt  quantity  of  air  is  thus  applied ; but  a 
^.comparison  is  thus  obtained, 

11  eat  liberated  by  the  respiration  of  an 
J)!  human  being  in  twenty-four  hours  will 
•1  to  be  very  nearly  equivalent  to  that 
'(liberated  by  the  combustion  of  aponnd 
350  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  are 
% Professor  Huxley  to  be  the  quantity 
llises  through  the  lungs  of  an  ordinary 
' al  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity, 
* , is  independent  of  the  unmeasured, 
>'  very  important,  amount  of  respira- 
Dit  takes  place  through  the  skin.  Mr. 
1 )enton  calculates  that  an  assemblage  of 
( rsons  will,  in  two  hours,  give  off  as  much 
'1  as  is  contained  in  a hundred- weight  of 
1 1 addition  to  17  gallons  of  water  in  the 
| vapour.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon  here 
11  ><1  as  consumed  in  the  process  of  respira- 
r compared  with  the  prescribed  amount  of 
:es  required  by  the  military  dietaries 
’ illy  when  we  remember  that  this  com- 
6 goes  on  more  slowly  during  sleep  than  in 
i rse  of  the  day),  it  will  be  seen  that 
• ton’s  estimate  does  not  err  on  the  side 
38.  Thus  we  obtain  rather  more  than 
uts  of  heat  as  due  to  the  pulmonary  con- 
1 'n  of  carbon  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  to 


the  aeration  of  the  arterial  blood  which  takes 
place  in  the  lungs. 

As  to  the  heat  which  has  been  produced  in 
the  chemical  action  indicated  by  the  escape  of 
watery  vapour  in  the  breath  or  from  the  skin, 
the  calculation  is  moro  doubtful,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  aware  of  the  form  in  which 
the  elements  of  this  vapour  were  taken  into  the 
animal  system.  Thus  they  might  have  entered 
as  water,  or  again  as  elements  of  those  hydro- 
carbons which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  consuming, 
such  as  fat  or  as  alcohol.  The  formation  of 
some  thirteen  ounces  of  water  from  its  con- 
stituent elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  would 
of  course  produce  an  amount  of  heat  greater 
j than  that  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
j mere  passage  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
; through  the  system.  In  the  former  case  some 
5,700  units  of  heat  would  be  produced.  Taking 
I into  account  the  unmeasured  degree  of  heat 
! produced  by  the  dermal  respiration,  it  will  thus 
, be  seen  that  the  equivalent  of  a pound  of  coal 
is  as  close  to  a measure  of  the  heating  power  of 
a man,  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  can  be  at  present 
pointed  out.  That  is  to  say,  that  twenty-four 
persons  in  one  hour  would  liberate  an  amount 
of  heat  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  consumption  of  a pound  of  coal  iu  that 
time. 

I Taking  this  convenient  uuit,  it  becomes  possible 
to  calculate  with  considerable  exactitude  the 
allowance  that  should  be  made  in  the  construc- 
tion and  ventilation  of  ball-rooms,  assembly- 
rooms,  churches,  aud  other  public  buildings,  for 
the  heating  of  the  air  by  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  persons  whom  it  is  proposed  to  accommodate. 
We  shall  also  be  able  to  speak  with  considerable 
exactitude  as  to  the  difference  of  temperature 
that  arises  in  small  unventilated  bedrooms,  and 
as  to  the  practical  cause  of  that  horror  of  venti- 
lation which  we  find  so  general  among  our 
cottage  population. 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  required  for  the  combustion  of 
a pound  of  coal  is  140  cubic  feet,  while  that 
which  passes  through  the  human  lung3  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  more  than  double  that 
quantity,  being  350  cubic  feet ; the  former 
quantity  weighing,  in  round  numbers,  11  lb., 
the  latter  27  lb.  The  heat  liberated  we  have 
taken  roundly  at  14,000  British  thermal  units. 
The  coefficient  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  is  given 
by  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark,  in  his  valuable  “ Manual” 
(p.  385),  as  0'2377.  These  figures  will  be  found 
to  indicate  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  of 
350  cubic  feet  of  air  by  88°  Fahrenheit  as  the 
result  of  the  entire  combustion ; and  if  this 
were  regularly  carried  on  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  if  no  heat  were  lost  by  radiation,  conduction, 
or  any  other  means,  the  temperature  of  that 
volume  of  air  would  steadily  rise  by  3 66°  Fah- 
renheit per  hour.  If  now  we  ascertain  the 
degree  of  dilution  which  the  size  and  the  venti- 
lation of  the  apartments  allow  to  the  expired 
air,  we  shall  find  the  bases  of  our  problem  to  be 
laid  down.  But  we  purposely  avoid  any  attempt 
at  exactitude  ; and  wo  recommend  those  of  our 


friends  who  make  use  of  our  units  to  form  their 
own  calculations.  The  approximate  amount  of 
14,000  British  units  of  heat  may,  we  assume,  be 
safely  taken.  The  specific  heat  of  atmospheric 
air  is  a figure  easily  to  be  verified.  The  volume 
of  air  through  which  the  heat  has  to  be  dis- 
tributed each  investigator  may  calculate  for 
himself. 

We  thus  find  that  if  wo  allow  a sleeping, 
apartment  of  the  cubical  contents  of  1,000  cubic 
feet  for  two  inmates,  and  suppose  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  ventilation,  in  eight  hours  9,333 
British  units  of  heat  will  have  been  emitted, 
and  will  have  gone  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
a fraction  over  80  lb.  of  air.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  the  resulting  heat  would  be  in- 
j tolerable.  Practically  such  a condition  never 
i occurs,  because  rooms  are  never  really  air-tight, 
and  as  the  internal  temperature  rises,  the 
escape  of  the  heated  air,  and  its  replacement  by 
the  external  atmosphere,  become  more  and  more 
active.  But  it  will  be  seen  how  powerful  a 
calorific  agent  is  at  work.  And  it  will  readily 
be  understood  how  the  desire  for  warmth,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  unfailing  instincts  of  higher 
animal  life,  including  that  of  man,  naturally 
overpowers  those  sanitary  conditions  which 
appeal  rather  to  the  intelligence  than  to  the 
feelings. 

For  the  mighty  influence  of  use  and  of  habit 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  We  may  take  a case 
that  is  directly  in  point.  Suppose  a church  to 
hold  500  persons,  and  that  during  a given 
service  the  doors  have  been  shut,  and  the  ven- 
tilation has  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  church,  sup- 
posing  the  service  to  last  an  hour  and  a half, 
will  have  been  equal  to  that  produced  by  the 
combastion  of  rather  more  than  301b.  of  coal 
within  the  building,  no  chimney  being  supposed 
to  carry  off  any  of  the  heat  or  carbonic  acid 
gas  generated.  The  actual  rise  of  temperature 
will  depend  on  the  two  elements  of  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  church  and  the  activity  of  venti- 
lation. The  latter,  it  is  true,  may  be  so  managed 
as  properly  to  control  both  the  vitiation  and  the 
heating  of  the  air.  But  we  are  supposing  the 
ventilation  to  be  imperfect.  To  the  persons 
within  the  church  the  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  the  deterioration  of  the  air  they  breathe  will 
be  very  gradual,  and  will  probably  go  on  in- 
creasing for  a considerable  time  before  any  but 
those  of  them  who  are  most  delicately  organised 
perceive  it.  When  they  quit  the  building  the  con- 
gregation at  once  become  sensible  of  a difference 
in  the  external  air  as  compared  with  that  they  are 
leaving.  But  the  place  must  have  been  over- 
crowded or  under-ventilated  to  a considerable 
extent  if  they  become  conscious  of  the  fact  before 
quitting  their  seats.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
now  suppose  a fresh  congregation  to  enter,  as 
the  first  goes  out,  the  degree  of  heating  and  of 
vitiation,  which  had  so  gradually  been  attained 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  to  the  persons 
who  caused  it,  will  strike  powerfully  on  the 
senses  of  the  incomers.  This  is  an  experience 
which  is  common  to  almost  every  one.  But  it 
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s not  so  common  for  persons  to  draw  from  it 
the  tree  lesson.  It  is  one  to  be  worked  out .in 
numbers  of  attendants,  cnbio  feet  oE  budding, 
degrees  of  the  thermometer,  and  volume  of  yen- 
tilating  movement.  As  such  we  commend  it  to 
the  very  careful  attention  of  the  architect. 

If  we  now  regard  the  mode  in  which  the  air, 
when  thus  heated  by  the  caloric  liberated  from 
the  inmates  of  a building,  tends  to  find  its  own 
thermo  metrical  level,  we  shall  be  at  once  struck 
with  the  powerful  agency  that  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  scientific  builder. 

The  pressure  at  which  it  is  usually  calculated 
that  gas  for  illuminative  purposes  should  issue 
from  the  burner  is  stated  to  be  that  of  half  an  inch 
of  water.  With  this  pressure  the  issue  of  the 
jet  has  a considerable  degree  of  violence,  as  is 
more  particularly  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of  fish- 
tail burners,  where  the  spread  of  the  flame  is 
due  to  the  pressure,  and  thus  to  the  velocity,  at 
which  the  gas  issues  from  the  orifice  of  the 
burner.  Now  a difference  in  pressure  of  more 
than  half  an  inch  of  water  exists  between  two 
atmospheric  strata  that  are  50  ft.  apart  in 
vertical  distance.  If  we  consult  any  barometric 
table  constructed  for  hypsometric  purposes 
(that  is  to  say,  for  indicating  level  above  the  sea 
by  the  reading  of  the  barometer),  we  shall  find 
that  a fall  of  1 in.  of  mercury  roughly  indicates 
a rise  of  some  900  ft.  in  altitude.  We  say 
roughly,  not  from  absence  of  exact  figures  in 
the  tables,  but  from  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
distinct  causes  of  variation,  one  of  which  is  easy 
to  calculate,  while  the  other  is  less  reducible  to 
rule.  At  the  same  spot,  as  is  well  known,  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  varies  from  time  to 
time.  This  variation  constitutes  the  uncertain 
element.  But  taking  the  barometer  to  be 
steady,  the  difference  in  level  indicated  by  a 
difference  between  two  simultaneous  readings 
occurs  in  a ratio  dependent  on  the  absolute  level 
of  those  readings  ; that  is  to  say,  on  the  height 
of  the  stations  above  the  sea.  Thus  the  differ- 
ence between  the  readings  of  29  in.  and  30  in.  is 
tabulated  at  883  ft.  But  that  between  29  in. 
and  28  in.  is  equal  to  914  ft.,  and  the  fall  from 
28  in.  to  27  in.  of  mercury  gives  a difference  in 
level  of  938  ft.  Thus  we  have  to  regard  both  the 
ordinary  local  reading  and  the  variable  daily 
reading  of  the  barometer  with  much  care 
when  we  come  to  calculations  as  to  levels. 

Taking,  however,  the  first  tabular  indication 
which  we  have  cited,  that  of  1 in.  of  mercury 
indicating  a rise  or  fall  of  883  ft.  in  level,  it  will 
be  found  more  convenient  to  reduce  the  vertical 
measurement  to  round  numbers.  On  so  doing, 
we  find  that  a difference  in  level  of  100  ft.  will 
give  a difference  of  0113  in.  in  the  height  of 
the  mercurial  column,  ora  difference  of  1'260  in. 
in  the  column  of  a water  barometer ; so  that 
50  ft.  difference  of  level  may  very  well  be 
taken , on  an  average,  as  equal  to  half  an  inch  of 
barometric  pressure  measured  by  a column  of 
water, — the  relation  of  the  1-260  in.  per  100  ft. 
varying  as  we  approach  the  top  or  the  bottom 
of  the  vertical  distance. 

Thus,  the  architect  who  intends  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  ventilation  of  a large 
building, — whether  he  construct  a shaft  for  that 
purpose,  or  whether,  as  in  some  of  the  noble 
common  rooms  at  Oxford  (we  can  take  the 
dining-room  of  New  College, — if  memory  serves 
aright, — for  an  example),  the  lower  boards  of  a 
coved  wooden  ceiling  are  pierced,  and  the  heated 
air,  escaping  through  them,  finds  its  way  between 
the  outer  roof  and  the  inner  ceiling,  to  a louvred 
lantern, — has,  in  the  first  instance,  this  power  of 
barometric  pressure  to  aid  him.  That  is  to 
say,  that  in  a building  50  ft.  high  there  will  be 
a less  resistance  to  the  issue  of  a column  of  air 
from  an  aperture  at  the  top  than  from  an  equal 
aperture  at  the  bottom  (other  things  being 
alike),  which  is  equal  to  that  of  a column  of 
half  an  inch  of  water.  This  is  only  one  part  of  the 
power  at  the  command  of  the  architect,  but  it 
is  a very  essential  one,  and  one  which  it  is 
highly  important  that  he  should  be  able 
accurately  to  measure. 

The  other  element  of  power  at  his  command 
is  thermal.  Barometric  and  thermic  action 
may  be  made  either  to  assist  or  to  counteract 
one  another.  Too  often  the  latter  is  the  case. 
We  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  necessity  for 
a perfect  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
architect  of  the  laws  of  these  two  causes  of 
movement, — and  that  not  only  in  general  prin- 
ciple, but  in  numeric  exactitude.  We  are 
perhaps,  apt  to  regard  the  efforts  of  scientific 
men  to  place  usefnl  knowledge  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  require  it  as  dealing  too  much  with 
what  is  elementary.  But  two  things  are,  or  may 


be,  intended  by  that  word.  Elementary  know- 
ledge, to  be  real  knowledge,  must  be  exact. 
Exactitude  is  as  requisite  in  the  A B C of  science 
as  it  is  in  any  of  the  subsequent  processes.  But 
to  have  what  is  called  a general  idea,— which 
may  be  enough  to  allow  a man  to  talk  on  a 
subject,  but  which  altogether  fails  to  guide 
him  when  questions  of  number,  of  measure,  or 
of  weight  have  to  be  decided,— is  often  spoken 
of  as  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  a sub- 
ject. It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  elementary 


ignorance. 

Fifty  feet  of  elevation,  in  round  numbers,  we 
have  seen  to  give  a barometrio  force  equal  to 
that  indicated  by  the  pressure  of  a column  of 
half  an  inch  of  water.  W e now  have  to  inquire  what 
unit  of  heat  may  be  taken  as  _ equivalent  to,  or 
as  comparable  with,  this  unit  of  barometric 
pressure.  If  more  exact  numbers  are  pre- 
ferred, we  have  shown  what  corrections  come 
into  play  to  modify  the  rough  rule  of  an  inch 
of  water  pressure  per  100  ft.  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  that  is  to  say,  of  vertical  height.  _ 

The  volume,  density,  and  pressure  of  air  at 
various  temperatures  is  tabulated  by  Mr.  D.  K. 
Clark  at  p.  351  of  his  “ Manual  for  Mechanical 
Engineers.”  The  density  or  weight  of  1 cubic 
foot  of  atmospheric  air,  at  a temperature  of  32, 
is  given  at  -080,728,  which  is  the  figure  of  which 
we  have  previously  made  use ; but  the  corre- 
sponding barometric  pressure  is  stated  at  13‘86 
pounds  per  square  inch,  so  that  to  bring  this 
table  into  exact  acordance  with  that  from  which 
we  have  previously  quoted  the  relations  of 
height  to  barometrical  pressure,  the  former 
must  be  supposed  to  be  based  on  observations 
made  at  the  height  of  about  2,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  We  call  attention  to  this  fact 
as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  path  of 
a scientific  writer  is  beset  by  difficulties,  and 
how  inaccuracy  may  arise  in  the  exaot  citation 
of  the  best  authorities,  if  such  authorities  are 
independent  of  one  another.  A pressure  of 
30  iu.  of  mercury,  which  the  barometric  table 
assumes  to  be  normal  for  the  sea-level,  is  that 
which,  according  to  the  thermometric  table,  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  a given  weight  of  air 
having  a constant  volume  at  a temperature  of 
73°  Fahrenheit.  We  shall  not  occupy  our  space 
with  a reduction  of  the  two  tables  to  the  same 
terms,  but  are  satisfied  with  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  this  slight  element  of  dis- 
crepancy. 

The  rise  of  temperature  from  62°  to  70° 
Fahrenheit,  according  to  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark’s  table, 
is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  pressure  per 
square  inch,  from  14-70  to  14-92  lb.  This  is 
equal  to  -0275  lb.  per  square  inch  pressure,  per 
degree  of  Fahrenheit,  in  increment  or  decrement. 
Taking  the  rough  rule  that  a foot  of  water 
is  equal  to  an  inch  of  mercury  in  barometric 
balance,  and  allowing  30  in.  of  mercury  to 
represent  15  lb.  per  square  inch  of  pressure 
(which  will  be  found  more  useful  than  any  more 
elaborate  formula),  we  find  the  increase  of  a 
degree  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  be  equal 
to  -055  in.  of  mercury,  or  to  ‘66  in.  of  water,  as 
barometrio  pressure.  Thus  allowing  for  the 
escape  of  heat,  we  may  take  the  Fahrenheit 
degree  as  the  approximate  equivalent  of  the 
half  an  inch  of  water,  or  of  the  50  ft.  of  vertical 
elevation, 


It  is  evident  from  these  figures  (of  which  we 
have  indicated  the  authorities  with  the  express 
intention  of  inducing  our  readers  to  make 
calculations  for  themselves)  that  the  thermio 
power  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect  is  very 
much  more  readily  available  for  the  purposes 
of  ventilation  than  the  barometric  power.  At 
the  same  time,  the  essential  importance  of  the 
latter  is  not  easy  to  be  overrated.  It  is  an 
indispensable  element  to  take  into  account. 
While  impetus  is  given  to  the  circulating 
volume  by  thermic  force,  the  direction  of  the 
motion  must  be  impressed  on  the  circulation  by 
barometric  force,  or  by  equivalent  mechanical 
means.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  structural 
question  of  the  proper  height  of  chimneys. 
If  artificial  means  are  asked  for  the  production 
of  a current  of  air,  as  by  a fan,  or  other 
mechanical  apparatus,  the  emission  may  be  so 
far  under  the  control  of  the  architect  that  he 
may  lead  his  flues  where  he  will.  But  if  he 
relies  on  the  two  natural  motors  of  thermio  and 
barometric  pressure,  woe  will  betide  him  if  he 
neglects  to  give  due  attention  to  the  latter.  He 
may  thus  not  only  neutralise  the  action  of  the 
thermic  force,  but  even  set  it  to  work  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  ia  the  neglect  of  these 
primary  principles  which  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
smoky  chimneys. 


Another  element  has  to  be  regarded  yk 
may  affect  the  movement  of  the  ventili 
circulation,  especially  when  the  baron! 
conditions  are  neglected.  That  is,  the  pre| 
of  the  wind  on  the  apertures  by  which 
vitiated  air  escapes.  In  this,  as  in  the  0 £ i 
the  thermic  force,  what  is,  properly  regarq: 
power  at  the  disposal  of  the  ventilator,  is 
allowed  to  act  as  an  impediment  instead  1, 
aid.  Thus,  if  a vertical  shaft  be  constr: 
with  an  open  and  unprotected  top,  the  eff . 
a strong  current  of  wind  is  to  keep  bacn 
escape  of  air  from  that  tube ; and  so  readt 
this  perceptible,  that,  in  an  ill-constni 
chimney,  blasts  of  wind  without  are 
accompanied  with  puffs  of  smoke  withLi 
dwelling. 

The  pressure  of  the  wind,  accordiu 
Smeaton’s  experiments,  rises  from  -005  115r 
square  foot,  with  the  hardly  perceptible  ni 
of  a mile  per  hour,  to  31-190  lb.  per  e, 
foot  in  a hurricane  of  eighty  miles  peri 
Other  observers  have  estimated  the  foil 
a hurricane  of  100  miles  per  hour,  a 
Smeaton  took  at  49  2 lb.  per  squarei[ 
and  later  authorities  as  high  as  62  It; 
square  foot.  A pressure  of  55  lb.  per  li 
foot  has  been  actually  registered  al !, 
Glasgow  observatory.  Professor  Airy  has 
that  a pressure  of  80  lb.  per  square  fo&J 
be  obtained.  The  great  storm  of  170.% 
estimated  as  travelling  at  the  rate  of  n 
five  miles  per  hour ; and  the  resultant 
sure  was  calculated  by  Smeaton  at  9*96  , 
and  by  later  authorities  as  10-1  lb.  pert 
foot  of  the  surface  exposed  to  its  fury.  1 
equal  to  -07  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  to  0T) 
of  mercury,  or  1"68  inch  of  water  i' 
barometric  column. 

Thus  the  effect  of  a storm  of  unusual  vie 
supposing  it  to  be  directly  exerted  in  prove 
the  escape  of  a ventilating  column  of  air,  i 
be  about  equal  to  the  barometric  value! 
chimney  of  170  ft.  in  height.  This,  howe\ 
dealing  with  one  element  alone.  W 
supposing  the  movement  to  be  so  sluggia 
the  thermic  force  can  be  neglected.  But  it : 
force  which  it  is,  usually  speaking,  most  r 1 
in  the  power  of  the  ventilator  to  regulatti 
a good  volumetric  discharge,  driven  li 
elevated  temperature,  and  directed  by  a 
chimney,  the  proportionate  check  offer! 
even  the  fiercest  hurricane  is  comparai; 
small.  For  it  has  to  be  measured,  not  01: 
the  barometric  height,  but  by  the  d 
velocity  of  the  column  of  escaping  air.  1 j 
that  velocity  may  be  increased,  almc; 
libitum,  by  the  application  of  artificial  hi: 
is  clear  that  the  architect  has  little  to  feat: 
the  wind  as  an  enemy  to  ventilation,  if  he  1 
what  he  is  about.  We  may  take  another  (. 
tunity  to  show  how  ho  may  make  a M 
wind,  instead  of  an  obstruction,  an  assist!) 
ventilation.  1 

It  follows  from  the  laws  which  wo 
attempted  in  some  degree  to  elucidate,  t< 
the  hands  of  the  wise  master-builder  1 
causes  which  frequently  impede  ventilatii 
at  all  events,  lead  to  great  inconvenience 
be  converted  into  the  very  motor  power 
well-regulated  ventilating  current.  Th 
course,  will  by  no  means  be  new  to  mJ 
our  readers,  more  especially  to  those  of; 
who  are  at  home  in  the  well-digested  bi 
of  mine  ventilation  on  which  the  yield  t 
coal-fields  so  closely  depends.  The  point 
we  venture  to  think  novel,  is  the  inquirj 
the  radiant  heat  produced  by  the  proc 
animal  respiration,  as  affording,  in  pc 
fact,  an  element  of  ventilating  power, 
estimate  of  that  heating  power  which  we 
offered  is,  of  course,  approximate  only.  I 
however,  founded  on  the  best  scientifici 
as  yet  attainable.  And  it  is  enough  to  1 
an  interesting  means  of  comparison  in . t 1 
of  thermometric  observations  on  building! 
taining  many  persons,  especially  when  the 
ill-ventilated.  In  these,  and  in  the  op 
cases,  much  information  may  be  coffee 
noting,  in  addition  to  tne  elements  of  cubt 
tents,  number  of  persons,  and  flow  of  ven  v 
column,  the  actual  temperature  of  the  en 
and  of  the  issuing  air.  In  an  Hrrangemen  1 
for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation,  e 
tect  would  find  a very  valuable  field  or  l 
Meantime,  the  rough  rule  that  from  twen 
persons  assembled  in  a building  there  is  1 
in  an  hour  an  amount  of  heat  eqna  0 
duced  by  the  combustion  of  a pouna  0 
one  that  may  afford  food  for  very  p 
meditation. 
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I ARCHAEOLOGICAL  TREASURES  OF 
FRANCE. 

,’H  the  yearly  return  of  the  season  when 
rovincial  archaaological  societies  meet  in 
forner  of  Groat  Britain,  many  interesting 
s of  the  labours  of  which  have  been 
Bred  in  these  pages,  what  artistic  or 
ological  student  can  have  failed,  on  read- 
e series  of  discoveries  which  each  year’s 
igs  bring  to  light,  to  regret  the  want  of 
a and  order  which  allow  these,  and  similar 
is  elsewhere,  to  be  bnried  in  the  bulky, 
if  accessible,  tomes  of  the  Times  or  the 
r,  or  scattered  through  the  various  local 
,1s  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
vain  the  methodical  student,  — fervent 
er,  perhaps,  of  the  Index  Society, — may 
destroy  his  weekly  numbers  as  they 
",  or  purchase  double  copies  of  his  journal, 
trictly  classify  his  archaeological  gather- 
fflhe  task  is  too  huge  for  unaided  comple- 
■s  each  year  the  bulk  of  matter  increases, 
■n  France,  whore  the  study  of  local  archaso- 
■aoeives  no  less  attention  than  with  us,  a 
■ition  reaches  us  that  may  not  be  unworthy 
onsideration  of  our  numerous  readers 
ited  in  the  rich  archaeology  of  our  country, 
suggestion  which  we  would  heartily  wish 
up  in  England,  in  order  to  systematise 
present  entirely  unconnected  labours  of 
ous  societies,  and  which  could  not  fail  to 
i>  more  suitable  share  of  attention  to  their 
ile  appreciated  labours. 

I long  since,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
I iccessful  results  obtained  by  the  Com- 
I n nominated  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
| nvontory  of  the  artistic  treasures  of 

S.”  Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  at  the  time 
first  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  pro- 
forming this  inventory  of  the  artistic 
es  of  France,  existing  in  the  museums, 
38,  and  other  public  monuments,  was 
id  at  a congress  of  learned  societies ; a 
jue,  in  which  the  treasures  were  to  be 
ed  and  summarily  described,  in  order  to 
ite  future  research.  But  the  amount  of 
• and  labour  which  such  an  immense  task 
ed  was  only  too  apparent  to  those  even 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  project, 
this  fact  must  be  attributed  the  failure 
first  proposal.  Five  years  ago,  M.  de 
evi&res  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Fine 
renewal  of  the  project,  which  this  time  met 
mmediate  attention  and  encouragement. 
>mmission  was  formed,  among  the  mem- 
f which  were  the  curators  of  the  Louvre 
veral  other  important  national  museums, 
brarians  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
ty  of  Paris,  and  several  literary  and  art- 
. On  its  first  meeting,  the  Commission 
fined  on  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  the 
;ion  of  their  inventory;  it  was  imme- 
V settled  that  a mere  mention  of  each 
B.iu  the  inventory  was  not  sufficient,  but 
> ise  description,  in  which  the  origin,  his- 
K md  any  other  information  connected  with 
(object  should,  after  due  examination,  bo 
■*  Ijy  set  forth.  For  the  present,  it  has  been 
Bliaed  that  the  inventory  shall  be  strictly 
v;l  to  national  property.  Such,  however, 
'Sot  the  original  projeet;  it  had  been  in- 
*4  to  insert,  with  the  permission  of  the 
fy  objects  of  art  preserved,  even  in  private 
Si  But  the  proposal  has  been  rejected, 
"Ircel  last  year,  at  a congress  of  provincial 
£d  societies,  having  explained  the  difficulty 
Ijiloguing  objects  in  the  possession  of  pri- 
''  udividuals.  “ They  are  objects  which  may 
«3  bands,  and  even  disappear  without  a 
left  but  a regret.”  Should  the  proposal, 

* er>  meet  with  approbation  from  privato 
* ors,  there  exists  little  reason  why  such  an 
V m should  not  yet  be  made  to  the  work  of 
jpmixmssion ; and  what  an  interesting  addi- 
; uch  a catalogue  could  not  fail  to  be,  is 
-Dtly  being  proved  in  the  valuable  collec- 
A which,  more  in  England  than  in  France, 
pearly  bequeathed  to  the  nation:  such 
£j;i',nB  as  that  lately  left  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
j'5®®  hands,  as  in  those  of  many  another 
nte,  existed  hidden  treasures  of  an  interest 
j l'vn  except  to  a few  acquaintances.  In 
> volumes,  those  devoted  to  the  contents  of 
nvate  collections  we  might  predict  with 
vould  be  the  most  valuable  for  reference; 
isiye  supplements  following  the  change  of 
ship  of  each  of  the  catalogued  objects, 
yaa  farther  determined  that  to  the  capital 
,^ial  inventory  should  be  devoted.  As  the 
-ory  of  each  museum  or  church  is  published 


it  is  indexed,  and  in  this  manner  at  any  future 
date  the  order  may  be  easily  re-arranged  ; the 
MS.  “ copy  ” is  examined,  and  the  proofs  cor- 
rected by  those  members  of  the  Commission  who 
may  choose  to  take  upon  themselves  this  duty  ; 
although  all  responsibility  rests  with  the  Com- 
mission, each  portion  is  signed  by  its  respective 
author.  Such  being  the  fust  determination  of  the 
Commission,  a circular  was  addressed  severally 
to  the  curators  of  all  provincial  museums  and 
public  collections,  to  all  the  presidents  of  the 
learned  societies,  to  the  keepers  of  the  records, 
the  prefects  and  mayors  of  each  town  and  city 
in  the  country.  The  curators  of  the  museums 
were  requested  to  send,  in  addition  to  their 
printed  catalogues,  auy  written  notes  or  private 
remarks  in  connexion  with  the  establishment 
under  their  charge.  These  catalogues  on  their 
receipt,  it  may  be  observed,  are  examined  and 
classified,  after  which  the  inspectors  of  the  com- 
mission put  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  curator,  whose  personal  opinions  and  ob- 
servations are  additionally  made  use  of. 

The  plan  thus  put  into  working  order,  it  was 
with  no  small  degree  of  reason  that  M.  de 
Chennevieres  urged  the  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  the  work  being  actively  carried  out, — 
“ The  treasures  of  the  provinces  are  not  suffi- 
ciently  appreciated,  as  they  are  not  sufficiently 
known.  The  inventory  which  we  project,  as  it 
is  prepared,  will  be  published  and  placed  within 
the  power  of  all  to  purchase  and  refer  to.  In 
visiting  auy  town,  the  student  will  be  sure  to 
find,  by  previous  consultation  of  such  an 
inventory,  objects  worthy  his  notice.  In 
this  manner  public  attention  will  be  more 
generally  drawn  to  local  and  little-known  col- 
lections of  inestimable  value.” 

From  the  keeper  of  the  records  is  asked  a copy 
(where  possible)  of  all  documents  concerning 
the  origin,  the  cost,  donors,  and  successive  trans- 
mission of  all  artistic  objects  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  the  Government;  the  mayors  of  all 
towns  are  additionally  requested  to  aid  as  far  as 
lies  within  their  power  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

As  a further  addition  to  these  documents,  a 
memorandum  distributed  at  the  time,  contained 
the  instructions  relating  to  the  formation  of  the 
inventory  and  notes  to  be  sent  to  the  Commission, 
a very  necessary  measure  to  ensure  uniformity 
in  the  classification.  For  the  cataloguing  of 
pictures,  a description  of  subject,  size,  history, 
method  of  possession,  and  classification  accord- 
ing to  school,  or  the  material  in  which  produced  ; 
for  sculpture,  whether  antique,  middle  age, 
Renaissance,  or  modern ; enamels,  gems,  gold 
and  silver  work,  glass,  bronze,  ivory,  furniture, 
stuff,  embroidery,  tapestry,  and  so  forth, — all 
follow  the  same  rule  in  being  catalogued,  as 
also  descriptions  of  artistic  merit,  or  treating 
of  artistic  personages.  In  the  inventory  of  the 
contents  of  cathedrals  and  churches,  a plan  of 
a typical  cathedral,  with  each  of  its  features 
plainly  marked,  and  a table  explaining  the  order 
to  be  followed  in  describing  the  situation  of 
each  object,  ensures  exact  uniformity  in  descrip- 
tion. In  this  latter  instance,  too  great  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  Commission  for  their 
thoughtfulness,  when  we  consider  how  sadly 
guide  books  serve  to  puzzle  the  student  in  his 
search  for  any  object  according  to  the  directions 
of  his  printed  cicerone. 

In  June,  1877,  under  the  presidency  of  Marshal 
MacMahon,  the  Commission  was  definitely  organ- 
ised ; and,  in  July  of  that  year,  M.  de  Chenne- 
vieres was  able  to  terminate  his  report,  with  a 
statement  of  the  progress  of  the  Commission. 
“ From  all  sides  we  receive  help  and  support; 
relations  have  been  established  with  all  the 
provinces  ; and  we  are  now  certain  that  nothing 
can  arrest  the  rapid  and  regular  progress  of  a 
publication  of  which  the  whole  of  France  is  the 
collaborateur .” 

It  is  now  four  years  since  the  work  was  under- 
taken. It  has  already  produced  four  volumes, 
two  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  religious 
monuments  of  Paris ; comprising  the  inventory 
of  not  a few  of  its  famous  churches,  among 
which  are  Saint-Germain  l’Auxerrois,  Saint- 
Germain  des  Pres,  Saint  Severin,  and  Notre 
Dame.  The  two  other  volumes  contain  the 
monography  of  several  provincial  museums,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  of  Orleans. 
Each  inventory  commences  with  a slight  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  church  or  museum  about  to 
be  described,  and  to  each  is  attached  an  index.* 

The  Commission  has  recently  undergone  some 
important  modifications,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 

* At  the  commencement  of  each  volume  are  to  be  found 
the  reports,  from  the  perusal  of  which  wo  owe  much  of  the 


increase  the  value  of  its  labours.  The  new 
elements  which  have  been  lately  introduced  may 
serve  to  correct  many  existing  defects ; ou 
many  points  the  original  rules  can  scarcely  be 
modified  or  improved,  though  much  will  pro- 
bably be  done  to  increase  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tory as  a work  of  reference. 

Foremost  among  these  we  would  venture  to 
8af?&est  the  addition  of  an  index,  by  means  of 
which  the  student  might  bo  able  to  refer  to 
specimens  of  any  special  art ; the  metal-worker, 
for  example,  be  enabled,  by  reference  to  the 
index,  to  be  directed  to  specimens  of  that  work 
of  different  periods  and  countries ; the  Bame  with 
the  goldsmith,  the  modeller,  the  carver,  or  the 
jeweller,  among  other  art- workers  and  designers. 

Could  such  a catalogue  or  inventory  be  formed 
in  England,  what  a host  of  treasures  should  we 
find  we  possessed,  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  at  present  confined  to  a few  ? 
What  a noble  work  of  study  for  the  art- worker, 
the  archaeologist,  and  the  literary  student  would 
such  volumes  oecome  ? What  an  encyclopaedia 
for  constant  reference  ? What  a field  for  subse- 
sequent  illustration,  when  in  course  of  time  a 
complete  inventory  had  been  formed  ? 

What  Belgium  some  time  since  so  successfully 
carried  out, — what  Finance  is  at  present  rapidly- 
forming, — England  should  possess,  and  when 
Europe  is  thus  inventoried,  what  more  valuable 
handbook  will  the  traveller  need  to  refer  to 
before  starting  on  his  journey  than  the  note- 
book in  which  he  will  have  jotted  down  “ the 
things  of  note,”  that  the  tour  he  may  thus  map 
out  will  enable  him  to  inspect,  in  church,  in 
castle,  in  abbey,  cathedral,  or  museum  ? 


SCOTT  AND  WORDSWORTH  ON 
HIGHLAND  SCENE ttY. 

No  thoughtful  visitor  to  any  of  the  current 
exhibitions  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  hold 
which  landscapes  now  have  over  the  public 
taste,  nor  to  recognise  how  large  a part  of 
modern  art  is  occupied  by  the  portrayal  of 
scenery.  And  if  something  more  than  a mere 
passing  thought  is  given  to  this  fact,  it  can 
hardly  bo  doubted  that  the  mind  of  the  public 
was  in  this  respect  greatly  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  Scott  and  Wordsworth.  If  we  may 
assume  this  to  be  true,  it  becomes  of  considerable 
interest  to  note  the  method  of  treatment  which 
these  two  great  poets  adopted  in  their  depiction 
of  landscape  beauty,  and  especially  of  mountain 
beauty.  That;  the  assumption  we  have  made  is 
not  without  foundation  may  be  seen  in  a remark 
which  Lockhart  makeB  in  his  life  of  Scott ; for  he 
relates  how,  after  the  publication  of  the  “ Lady 
of  the  Lake,”  “crowds  set  off  to  view  the  scenery 
of  Loch  Katrine,  till  then  comparatively  un- 
known.” And  the  hundreds  of  tourists  who  still 
gaze  with  interest  upon  Ellen’s  Isle  and  the  “ silver 
strand  ” prove  that  the  impetus  given  by  Scott  at 
first  to  the  visiting  of  the  Highlands  in  no  way 
diminishes  as  time  goes  on,  and  that  his  most 
enduring  monuments  are  the  crags  of  Ben  Venue 
and  the  waters  of  Loch  Katrine.  Indeed,  Scott 
is  quite,  in  popular  consideration,  the  poet  of  the 
Highlands ; and,  for  poetical  descriptions  of 
mountain  scenery,  most  men  turn  to  his  pages. 
So  that  for  one  reader  ■ f Wordsworth  for  this 
purpose  there  are  ten  of  Scott ; though,  if  these 
two  great  poets  are  compared  in  their  general 
poetic  treatment  of  Highland  scenery,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  clear  that  the  true 
poet  of  the  Highlands  is  Wordsworth,  so  far  as 
the  description,  and  the  real  appreciation  of 
mountain  and  loch,  are  concerned.  In  sayiug 
this,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  depreciate 
the  many  merits  of  Scott  as  a vigorous  and 
imaginative  teller  of  a poetic  romance;  indeed, 
the  spirited  story-teller  must  necessarily,  in 
order  to  be  such,  want  the  characteristics  which 
are  essential  for  the  writer  of  meditative  or 
purely  thoughtful  verse.  To  linger  over  the 
beauty  of  each  tuft  of  heather  and  each  droop- 
ing birch  would  at  once  stop  the  rapid  run  of  the 
events  of  the  romance. 

The  cardinal  point  of  difference,  however, 
between  the  treatment  of  Highland  scenery  by 
Scott  and  Wordsworth  lies  chiefly  in  this,  that 
the  former  regards  it  entirely  as  secondary  to 
the  plot  of  the  narrative,  and  looks  upon  it 


information  contained  in  this  article.  For  those  who  may 
wish  to  purchase  the  volumes  we  may  observe  that  there 
are  three  editions,  one  on  ordinary  paper,  the  volume  cost- 
ing 9 francs,  one  on  vellum  paper  (15  francs),  and  one  on 
Dutch  (30  francs).  Two  volumes  appear  annually.  Each 
of  the  fascicules  costs  respectively  3,  5,  and  10  francs.  The 
publishers  aro  Messrs.  E.  Plon  et  Cie.,  Rue  Garanciere, 
No.  10  : Paris. 
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merely  as  an  embellishment  for  the  main  events 
of  liia  tale.  Whereas  Wordsworth  mokes  the 
landscape  for  the  time  being  the  mam  object  of 
his  poetry,  and  considers  it,  if  not  snper.or  at 
any  rate  as  equal  to  the  hnman  beings  whom  he 
brings  before  the  reader, — 

“ Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures  .....  . „ 

Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  man. 

These  lines  from  the  “Excursion”  thus  form  the 
key  in  some  respect  to  the  difference  which 
exists  in  the  treatment  of  mountain  scenery  by 
the  English  and  Scottish  poet.  But  there  are 
other  distinct  characteristics  of  these  two  moun- 
tain poets  in  this  particular  besides  the  fact  that 
the  one  makes  the  description  of  scenery  of 
primary  and  the  other  of  secondary  importance. 
Scott  paints  with  a broad  and  vigorous  touch, 
with  a constant  use  of  striking  but  ill-chosen 
metaphors  and  illustrations.  He  rarely  descends 
into  details,  but  having  portrayed  the  outlines,  be 
leaves  the  rest  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
He  shows  himself  the  passing  observer  rather 
than  the  student  and  the  lover  of  mountain 
scenery.  Yet  the  consequence  of  this  general 
sketchiness  of  description  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  secrets  of  Scott’s  successes.  The  thoughtful 
observer  of  eacli  particular  trait  of  the  landscape 
beauties  of  Loch  Katrine  fills  in  the  details  for 
himself,  and  the  mere  passer  by,  when  be  reads 
“The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  is  carried  away 
by  the  vigour  of  the  verse  and  the  general 
boldness  of  the  outlines,  so  that  he  does 
not  stay  to  inquire  into  their  truth.  But 
Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  at 
once  broad  and  accurate  in  his  treatment  of 
landscape,  though  the  chief  characteristic  of 
his  work  must  be  considered  in  its  complete- 
ness of  detail,  whether  directly  or  by  sug- 
gestion. At  times  he  descends  into  the  minutest 
details  and  ponders  over  the  rippling  burn,  the 
red  berries  of  the  rowan  tree,  and  the  purple 
ling,  with  a perfectly  loving  care  aud  complete- 
ness. He  looks  for  suggestions,  and  he  seeks 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  mountain  and  the 
lake.  This  mosaic-like  minuteness  in  some 
degree  has  repelled  popular  readers  from 
Wordsworth’s  descriptions,  or  has  been  hastily 
passed  over,  whilst  it  has,  though  opening  out 
nature’s  beauties  more  completely  to  careful 
students,  produced  literary  imitations  which 
under  the  guise  of  poetry  are  little  better  than 
prose,  such  as  Clough’s  description  in  the 
Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuorlicli  of  the  river,  and 
its  basin  “ 10  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  long.”  But 
such  minute  description,  whilst  it  certainly  has 
done  and  is  doing  much  to  cause  mountain 
scenery  to  be  studied  thoroughly  and  completely, 
and  to  show  that  each  part  of  the  large  moun- 
tain, and  the  spreading  lake,  are  worthy  of 
equal  observation  with  the  general  mass  of  the 
hills,  and  the  general  tints  of  the  landsoape,  is 
certain,  from  time  to  time,  to  cause  the  descrip- 
tions to  become  both  commonplace  and  utterly 
puerile.  For  it  is  easier  to  keep  up  to  a com- 
paratively high  level  in  general  description  of 
scenery  than  it  is  when  the  details  of  the  land- 
scape are  the  subject  of  the  poem.  The  distinc- 
tion  here  drawn  between  the  character- 
istics of  Scott’s  and  Wordsworth’s  treatment 
of  Highland  scenery  is  still  further  borne  out 
by  Scott’s  own  poor  opinion  of  his  own  power  of 
landscape  description,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
his  ardent  admirers.  “ To  me,”  he  writes  in  his 
autobiographical  fragment,  “ the  wandering 
over  the  field  of  Bannockburn  was  the  source  of 
more  exquisite  pleasure  than  gazing  upon  the 
celebrated  landscape  from  the  battlements  of 

Stirling  Castle If  I have  since  been  able 

in  poetry  to  trace  with  some  success  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  latter  (the  picturesque  in  landscape 
as  distinguished  from  the  picturesque  in  action), 
it  Las  always  been  with  reference  to  its  general 
and  leading  features,  or  under  some  alliance 
with  moral  feeling ; and  even  this  proficiency 
has  cost  me  study.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
upon  opening  the  “ Lady  of  the  Lake  ” examples 
ot  Scott  s manner  of  describing  by  general 
features  only,  and  of  his  use  of  ill-chosen 
metaphors,  which  placed  side  by  side  with  any 
piece  o£  Wordsworth’s  descriptions  of  Highland 
scenery  bring  out  very  strikingly  tie  wide 
difference  in  this  respect  between  these  two 
pcets.  Thus : — 


Here  all  the  epithets  are  distinctly  general, 
and  the  whole  ends  with  an  illustration  com- 
pletely inapplicable  to  Highland  scenery.  A 
pyramid  gives  the  idea  of  mathematical  regu- 
larity and  precision,  whereas  irregularity  and 
broken  heights  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
mountains  beneath  which  Loch  Katrine  hpa. 
Again,  later  on,  this  lake  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  is  described  as  being 

" One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold." 


A man  might  live  for  a century  on  Loch 
Katrine’s  banks  without  seeing  it  look  like  a 
sheet  of  living  gold,  even  if  one  knew  what  the 
writer  meaut  by  the  words  “ living  ” gold  ; a.nd 
these  are  but  two  examples  from  many  which 
arc  at  hand.  Some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
member how  Dorothy  Wordsworth  has  de- 
scribed in  her  own  simple  way  how  she  and  her 
brother,  when  travelling  iu  the  Highlands  in 
1803,  noticed  the  fair  Highland  maid  at  the 
Falls  of  Inversnaid,  which  caused  Wordsworth 
to  write  one  of  his  best  known  poems,  that 
“ To  a Highland  Girl.”  These  are  the  features 
of  the  landscape  among  which  the  maiden 
stands : — 

“ And  these  gray  rocks  ; this  household  lawn  ; 

These  trees  a vail  just  half  withdrawn ; 

This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 
A murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 

This  little  bay,  a quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode ; 


BRIDGNORTH. 


In  truth  together  do  ye  seem 
Like  something  fashion’d  in  a dream.” 


This  is  quite  in- Wordsworth’s  best  manner. 
There  is  great  pointeduess  without  undue  detail. 
The  antithesis  of  the  epithets  brings  out  their 
complete  application  to  the  subject  of  the  poem, 
and,  without  being  too  minute,  both  the  epithets 
and  the  several  lines  bring  before  the  mind  a 
perfectly  real  picture  of  one  of  those  minia- 
ture landscapes  where  the  burn  loses  itself  in 
the  loch  which  are  so  unique  and  so  beautiful  a 
feature  of  Highland  scenery.  There  is  also  in 
these,  as  in  nearly  all  Wordsworth’s  descriptive 
lines,  what  can  only  be  described  as  a feeling  for 
the  landscape  which  is  utterly  wanting  iu  Scott, 
and  which  is  a distinct  point  of  difference.  It 
is  a quality  which  can  hardly  be  accurately 
defined,  but  it  is  one  which  show3  a kind  of 
reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  of  the  features 
of  the  landscape,  and  which  shows  also  a certain 
sensitiveness  to  the  forms  of  nature.  Indeed, 
it  is  just  this  sensitiveness  which  Scott  does  not 
possess.  Again,  the  description  of  the  moun- 
itain  ash  in  tne  sixth  book  of  the  “ Excursion” 
cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  one  who  has  once 
remarked  this  noticeable  tree  of  Scotch  scenery, 
affording  too,  as  it  does,  an  example  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  which  we  have  just  spoken  : — 


“ The  mountain  ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  'mid  a grove 
Of  yet  uufaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head 
Deck’d  with  autumnal  berries  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms  ; aud  ye  may  have  mark’d 
By  a brook-side  or  solitary  tarn 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn  ; the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brighten’d  round  her.’’ 


* The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Roll  d o’er  the  glen  their  level  way. 


Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  sinr 
w..  A 


Wis  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fLv, 
But  not  a setting  beam  could  glow 
"W  ithin  the  dark  ravines  below, 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid 
Round  many  a rocky  pyramid,’’ 


As  we  have  said,  the  weak  side  of  this  kind 
of  description  is  the  baldness_and  excessive 
minuteness  from  which  from  time  to  time  the 
poet  cannot  escape.  But  setting  this  aside,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Wordsworth  we  see  the 
real  poet  of  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  and 
indeed  of  the  British  mountain  scenery  in 
general,  rather  than  in  Scott,  who  is  the  great 
and  immortal  story-teller  of  the  North.  Yet 
whilst  comparing  these  two  remarkable  men  in 
regard  to  one  particular  subject  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  desire  to  weigh  them  iu  the 
balance  in  the  general  scale  of  poetry.  But  it 
is  certainly  interesting  when  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  season  for  mountain  rambles 
to  study  the  striking  difference  which  exists 
between  Scott’s  and  Wordsworth’s  treatment  of 
mountain  scenery,  both  in  form  and  in  thought. 
Neither  can  such  a study  fail  to  produce  sug- 
gestions closely  connected  with  the  depiction 
of  natural  beauties,  whether  of  mountain  or 
lake,  and  to  cause  a greater  appreciation  of  the 
landscape-painter’s  work. 


Sheffield  Society  of  Artists. — The  second 
annual  exhibition  of  pictures  under  the  auspices 
of  this  society  was  opened  on  the  18th  inst.,  in 
the  School  of  Art.  The  Sheffield  Independent 
states  that  several  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  exhibition  are  from  artists 
who  are  not  members  of  the  society.  Mr. 
William  Poole  is  the  president  of  the  society 
this  year. 


It  may  fairly  be  said  that  England,  iji 
whole,  is  but  little  visited  by  its  own  pet 
there  are  some  parts,  it  is  true  enough,  w 
strangers  do  much  congregate,  such  asi 
lake  district  and  certain  portions  of  the  d 
coast.  But  its  cathedral  towns  are  vi 
much  more  by  Americans  than  by  Engl 
men,  unless  the  latter  happen  to  bo  in  a 
ticular  locality  for  some  reasons  unconntii 
with  the  mere  scenery  of  the  place.  Much 
known  are  those  portions  of  the  coantry:i 
of  very  charming  scenes,  where  one  mat 
more  secluded  and  more  quiet  than  hundrec 
miles  away  amongst  the  valleys  of  Switzer^ 
or  on  the  sides  of  the  Italian  lakes.  One1 
district  is  the  Severn  Valley, — a charaoteil 
cally  English  landscape,  but  both  in  s 
and  autumn  full  of  delightful  scenery.  V 
there  is  water,  there,  it  may  be  said,  as  a 
is  some  kind  of  natural  beauty,  and  the  v 
of  the  Severn  is  no  exception  to  this  rule 
the  Severn,  with  its  rapid  steams,  its  sh 
pools,  is  the  centre  of  two  lines  of  sloping! 
very  rich  in  all  kinds  of  tree  and  wildfl<; 
On  its  grassy  banks  the  oak  in  June  is  bri;t 
in  its  delicate  green  foliage,  and  the  elmf 
and  the  large-leaved  chestnut  stand  in  corf 
side  by  side.  Indeed,  the  whole  valley  ef 
Severn  was  once  a portion  of  some  of  the!' 
noted  English  Mediaeval  forests:  there  war 
great  forest  of  Wyre,  near  to  where  the  to  1 
Bewdley  Btands,  as  Leland  has  it  in  a dogl: 
line : — 

“ Fair-seated  Bewdley,  a delightful  town, 

Which  Wyre’s  tall  oaks  with  shady  branches  cri  i 
Higher  up  the  stream  came  the  forest  of  If. 
a vast  tract  which  now  only  exists  iuar- 
legends  and  in  local  names.  And  whed* 
arrive  at  the  forest  of  Morfe  we  are  broup 
the  town  of  Bridgnorth,  the  Ehrenbreitsttf 
England ; and  even  now,  in  many  respect) 
most  striking  of  English  towns.  It  is  tru 
have  no  height  crowned,  as  at  Durham,  fc; 
noble  Norman  cathedral  which  ovorhangi 
Wear,  but  we  have  a town  equally  finely  site; 
and  surrounded  with  country  infinitely  mon' 
turesque  than  that  overlooked  by  the  city  i 
Cutbbert ; for  Bridgnorth  stands  on  a rocki! 
montory  more  than  180  ft.  above  the  Severn} 
on  the  extremity  of  this  precipice  once  wi  i 
castle  of  Bridgnorth.  From  the  top  of  the  ti 
eastern  bank  of  the  Severn,  from  what  is  k 
locally  aB  Hermitage  Hill,  is  to  be  seen  <i 
the  most  striking  views  in  England, — a 
and  well- wooded  foreground  slopes  to  the  S« 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  are  the  houses  e j 
lower  town,  and  clinging  to  the  rocks  abov 
more  houses,  and  on  the  top  stands  th 
town, — the  single  piece  of  ruin  which  marl} 
position  of  the  old  castle  of  Bridgnorth,  eii 
the  right  the  square  tower  of  St.  Leon 
Church  and  the  gables  of  the  Grammar  S( 
whilst  beyond,  the  misty  outlines  of  the  W 
land  Hills  break  the  skyline.  The  histc 
Bridgnorth  is  a story  of  war ; for  no  to1 
Mediaeval  days  could  be  situated  as  Bridgi 
was  without  being  a coveted  prize  and  a da 
stronghold  in  every  internal  war.  A bridgi 
here  built,  it  is  said,  by  the  Saxons  ove: 
Severn,  and  when  this  was  destroyed,  a ne’ 
was  erected,  from  which  the  town  toe 
name.  Founded  by  Ethelfleda,  daughte 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  enlarged  by  the  vig 
and  warlike  Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Sh 
bury,  who  rebuilt  the  castle  about  1098,  w, 
it  besieged  by  Henry  I.  in  1102,  aud  (1 
surrender  handed  over  to  Hugh  de  Morfi 
who,  iu  1155,  after  his  rebellion  against  F 
II.,  surrendered  the  castle  into  his  sovern 
hands.  Other  stirring  incidents  occur  i 
history,  till,  in  1646,  it  was  the  scene  of  a s 
siege  by  the  Parliamentary  armies,  who,  a: 
remarkable  struggle,  succeeded  in  capturin 
churcb,  and  finally  obtained  the  surrend< 
tbe  garrison  of  the  castle ; of  this  castle,  . 
have  said,  only  one  block  or  piece  of  ruin 
remains,  but  it  is  enough  to  suggest  tn 
sympathetic  onlooker  the  scenes  of  which  i 
once  been  the  centre ; the  easily  defended i 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Severn; 
oaks  of  Morfe  hiding  the  southern  windui 
“ Sabrina  fair,”  and  the  fertile  country  v 
Bridgnorth  dominated  to  the  north.  The  [ 
street, — the  High-street  of  Bridgnorth,— 
very  fayre  street,”  as  Leland  calls  it  n 
“ Itinerary,”  is  still  very  noteworthy.  Wh 
wrote  (temp.  Henry  VIII.)  the  streets 
galleried,  as  in  Chester” ; these  gallem 
rows  have  now  disappeared,  but  there 
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v q numerous  old  black  and  white  houses 
b ime  modern  ones  of  a similar  character 
jfjn  this  style  to  k^ep  up  the  antique  nature 
dji  town.  In  the  centre  of  the  High-street 
o a black  and  white  market-house,  raised 

I far  pillars,  so  that  the  basement  floor  is  on 
ul  with  the  first  floors  of  the  surrounding 
Pi.  This  structure  is  one  which  we  hope 
)ng  remain  iutact,  because  it  carries  the 
back  very  vividly  to  times  in  which 
Jdiorth  was  not  a mere  country  town, 
S fortress  of  great  strength,  the  mistress 
Aj  important  district  of  England.  We 

I already  mentioned  the  old  church  of 
ionard,  a building  erected  of  the  red 
me  which  underlies  the  surface  through - 
fiiiis  part  of  Shropshire.  It  was  restored 
■welve  years  ago,  but  its  size,  its  situation 
old  gables  of  the  school-house,  looking 
;he  valley  of  the  Severn  from  the 
lawns  which  surround  it,  place  it  in 
;h  keeping  with  the  character  and 
of  the  town.  From  the  fact,  too,  that 
iorth  does  not  perceptibly  increase  in 
| is  possible  to  grasp  its  former  character 
jtasily,  because  when  one  sees  a town  such 
■ister  lying  in  a flat  and  uninteresting 
, with  walls  still  existing,  but  forming  a 
iternal  ceinture,  it  is  not  possible  to  take 
of  the  place,  so  to  speak,  as  a whole, 
itli  Bridgnorth  it  is  different  : the 
isqueness  of  the  surrounding  country, 
jvern  flowing  down,  with  “ glassy,  cool, 
icent  wave,”  as  when  Milton  wrote  of  it, 
Iirch  and  the  ruins  on  the  stolid  rock,  and 
■mparatively  small  town  which  crowns 
mrnit,  bring  before  the  mind’s  eye  the 
fortress  of  the  past,  and  we  forget  the 
narket-town  of  to-day,  and  remember 
le  natural  stronghold  made  more  for- 
e by  military  art,  and  frequented  in 
val  times  by  many  kings.  “ In  March, 
King  John  was  again  at  Bridgnorth, 
im  a noble  retinue  such  as  none  but 
■ fortress  could  have  sufficed  to  accommo- 
Such  is  one  example  of  the  estimation 
jh  Bridgnorth  wras  held  four  centuries 
“ Comus  ” was  performed  at  Ludlow 


ENT  REMAINS  IN  COLORADO,  TJ.S. 
tenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
cal  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the 
ties,  conducted  by  Dr.  Hayden,  the  U.S. 
3t,  contains,  like  former  volumes,  very 
mt  contributions  to  archmology.*  The 
report  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  em- 
tlio  result  of  surveys  over  about  6,000 
miles  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Colorado 

5 of  the  adjoining  territories.  This  land, 
now  a semi-desert,  owing  to  its  inter- 
by  deep  canons,  formerly  supported  a 

Jus  population  “totally  distinct  from  the 
ifcc  population  who  hold  it  new,  and  in 
iaspects  superior  to  them.” 
tliruins  described  are  principally  those  of 
structures,  and  are  abundant  in  the 
i of  water.  They  may  be  classed  as  (1) 
or  agricultural  settlements ; (2)  cave 
17  ?s ; (3)  cliff  houses  or  fortresses,  the 
icing  places  of  refuge  or  defence, 
inform,  the  parallelogram  and  circle  pre- 
ftjbe,  and  a considerable  degree  of  architec- 
flidll  is  displayed.  Where  the  conformation 
rujround  permits,  the  squares  are  perfect 
3;  and  the  circles  perfect  circles.  The 
® part  of  the  ordinary  structures  are 
Upr  rectangular;  while  attached  to  each 
,(!and  sometimes  without  indications  of 
'l  ous  buildings,  are  circular  ruins  frequently 
* ling  towers.  These  are  the  most  pre- 
fix structures,  being  often  as  much  as  40  ft. 

eter,  and  in  many  cases  having  double 
1 10  walls.  They  are  solidly  built  of  hewn 
°.dressed  on  the  outside  to  the  curve, 
pointed,  and  laid  in  mortar. 

J le  larger  towers  the  space  between  the 
''walls  is  invariably  divided  by  heavy 
*pn-walls  into  a number  of  apartments, 
circular  depression,  or  estufa, f occupies 
■itre  of  the  enclosure. 

, sms  evident,  from  the  extraordinary  form 

6 structures  and  the  unusual  care  shown 


in  their  construction,  that  they  were  not  de- 
signed for  the  ordinary  uses  of  dwelling  or 
defence.  It  has  been  observed  that,  among 
nearly  all  the  ancient  tribes  of  North  America, 
the  grandest  and  most  elaborate  works  of  art 
were  the  offspring  of  their  superstitions,  and  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  these  great 
towers  had  a religious  origin. 

In  the  inhabited  pueblos  of  to-day  there  are 
underground  rooms,  frequently  circular,  used  as 
council-chambers  as  well  as  for  the  performance 
of  the  mysterious  rites  of  their  religion.  Similar 
chambers  occur,  according  to  Lieutenant  Simp- 
son,* in  all  the  ruined  cities  of  New  Mexico, 
but  having  single  walls  of  no  great  height  or 
thickness.  It  is  stated  by  Squier  and  Davis  + 
that  in  Mexico  the  sacred  enclosures  were  also 
used  for  defensive  purposes,  and  it  certainly 
seems  probable  that  these  curious  structures 
served  both  as  temples  and  fortifications,  and 
that  the  apartments  between  the  walls  were  the 
receptacles  of  sacred  or  valuable  property.” 

Besides  the  architectural  remains,  stone 
weapons  and  ornaments,  painted  and  carved 
inscriptions,  pottery  and  human  remains  were 
met  with,  and  examples  are  figured,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  metals  were  used. 

Evidence  of  great  antiquity  is  seen  in  the 
extensive  weathering  of  the  rooks  which  has 
taken  place,  and  sometimes  in  the  growth  of 
trees  300  or  400  years  old,  which  deeply  embed 
worked  stone  in  their  roots  or  sides ; but  no 
guess  at  their  approximate  age  is  made  in  this 
work.  It  is  inferred,  however,  from  the  com- 
parative freshness  of  the  cliff-houses,  that  these 
are  newer,  and  were  built  towards  the  close  of  a 
long  occupation. 

The  remains  are  by  no  means  cyclopean,  and 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  the  dwellings  of 
a small  race.  The  masonry  is  neatly  joined, 
and  appears  to  have  been  dressed  with  stone 
implements,  but  no  single  stone  is  larger  than 
could  easily  be  lifted  by  one  workman.  The 
cave  dwellings  are  shallow  and  irregular  apart- 
ments, or  rather  nests,  communicating  by  aper- 
tures which  would  not  allow  a person  of  large 
stature  to  pass.  What  they  possess  of  pictur- 


possible  from  profane  intrusion.  The  upper 
tier  is  only  accessible  by  a stairway  of  niches 
cut  in  the  sloping  face  of  the  rock.  The  stairs 
lead  to  the  doorway,  and  there  is  no  standing 
room  outside  the  walls.  An  immense  arched  rock 
roofs  in  and  projects  15  or  20  ft.  beyond  the 
building ; above  and  below,  as  well  as  at  each 
side,  the  cliffs  are  almost  vertical,  the  only 
approach  being  by  the  stairs,  so  that  the  position 
is  one  of  unparalleled  security.  Beans  and  corn 
and_  evidence  of  fire  were  found  in  the  upper 
house,  and  rush  matting  and  vegetable  tissue  in 
the  lower.  An  even  more  perfect  two-storied 
house,  photographed  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  1874,  in 
a nearly^  equally  inaccessible  position,  is  illus- 
trated. 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  of  ruins, 
forming  “the  most  imposing  pile  of  masonry 
yet  found  in  Colorado,”  is  situated  near  a spring 
known  as  “Aztec  Springs,”  which  seems  to  have 
finally  ceased  only  a few  years  ago.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  1,500,000  solid  feet  of  stone- 
work, all  of  which  had  been  carried  more  than 
a mile  from  its  outcrop,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  480,000  square  feet.  It  consists  of  two 
houses,  one  a little  higher  up  the  slope  than  the 
other.  The  upper  one  has  double  walls  26  in.  thick, 
still  in  places  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  height,  with  a space 
of  7 ft.  between  them,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
they  were  formerly  at  least  as  high  again.  It 
is  rectangular,  measuring  80  ft.  by  100  ft.,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a network  of  fallen  walls,  com- 
prising, as  usual,  a well-defined  circular  estufa . 
The  lower  house  is  simply  a large  court,  200  ft.  by 
180  ft.,  also  enclosing  au  estufa,  and  with  eight 
small  equal  chambers  extending  along  its 
northern  length. 

The  survey  of  the  ruins  situated  in  this 
area  was  hurried,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  as  an  exhaustive  one ; indeed,  whole 
series  are  said  to  have  been  passed  without 
even  a halt. 

The  rock-inscriptions  which  are  figured  are 
assigned  for  the  most  part  to  the  cliff-builders, 
and  this  with  every  appearance  of  probability. 
They  seem  to  record  events,  and  are  chiefly 
made  up  of  extraordinary  and  perhaps  sym- 


esqueness  and  grandeur  is  due  to  the  now  j bolical  portrayals  of  the  human  figure.  The 
frequently  inaccessible  positions  in  which  they  I pottery  is  superior  in  composition  and  surface- 
are  placed,  and  to  the  overhauging  ledges  caused  \ finish  to  much  that  is  made  by  the  town-build- 
by  uneven  weathering  of  the  rocks.  Thus  the  ! ing  tribes  of  to-day.  Fragments  are  found  in 
engraving,  pi.  xxxii.,  of  a cave  town  on  the  Rio  } immense  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mancos  resembles  a great  ruined  castle  with  ruins, — mostly  of  bowls,  handled  cups,  and 
overhanging  copings  and  cornices,  perched  on  a \ ladles,  more  rarely  of  jugs  and  vases.  No  wheel 
craggy  height.  The  openings  of  the  caves  were  1 was  used  in  their  production,  nor  any  implement, 
walled  up  with  masonry,  except  a small  door-  . except  for  modelling  the  surface  into  ornament, 
like  orifice.  ! It  is  thin  and  light,  and  few  specimens  are  un- 

Plate  xxxiv.  presents  a view  of  one  of  the  ' ornamented  either  with  painting  or  sculpture, 
fortress  towers,  of  which  there  are  mauy  ! The  painted  vessels  were  thinly  coated  with 
noticed,  and  may  be  taken  as  a typical  “some  mineral  solution  that  gives  a beautiful 
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s£V8a  Sl’anisH  word,  signifying  “ aweat-house,” 
S^°r  (now  applied  to  the  hot  chambers  in  which 
il  iniiA  r !Ue?e  wi,nes  are  In  the  in- 
i' Imnj  08  °f  the  author  informs  ns,  there  are 

U rooms,  frequently  circular,  used  for  religious 

« ffifiKrh”8- , ? is  8t-ated  that  ia  Melico  the 
closures  a'so  served  defensive  purposes. 


example.  It  consisted  of  a central  tower  25  ft. 
in  diameter,  with  walls  21  in.  thick,  and  this 
was  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  with  a space 
between  them  divided  into  ten  chambers,  the 
total  diameter  being  43  ft.  It  is  surmised  that 
the  outer  wall  had  no  windows  or  doors  within 
reach  from  the  ground,  but  that  ingress  was 
through  apertures  high  up,  and  reached  by 
ladders,  the  small  openings,  6 ft.  from  the 
ground,  that  do  exist  in  the  central  tower  being 
indoor  communications.  Abundant  traces  of 
ruined  dwellings  surround  the  fort.  Another 
tower  is  larger  and  triple  walled,  and  is  environed 
with  low  lines  of  nibble,  marking  the  positions  of 
crowded  rectangular  dwellings  attached  to  it. 

The  next  plates  illustrate  cliff-houses  of  the 
Mancos.  These  are  located  in  grooves  left  by 
the  weathering  of  a bed  of  shale  between  layers 
of  sandstone,  and  vary  according  to  the  accidents 
of  their  position.  One  range  is  limited  by  the 
rock.'structure  to  about  4 ft.  in  height  and  6 ft.  or 
8 ft.  depth,  and  placed  some  40  ft.  above  the 
river.  From  appearances  it  would  seem  im- 
possible to  assign  to  it  any  great  antiquity. 
Another  group  described  occurs  within  100  ft. 
of  the  top  of  a cliff  900  ft.  high,  and  consists  of 
two  tiers  30  ft.  apart,  set  in  niches.  The  lower 
house  occupies  the  entire  niche,  and  is  60  ft. 
long  and  15  ft.  deep  in  the  deepest  part,  and  13  ft. 
or  14  ft.  high,  the  front  wall  being  flush  with  the 
precipice.  It  is  divided  into  chambers,  the 
arrangement  of  which  is  both  complicated  and 
curious.  The  main  feature  is  a circular  chamber 
or  estufa,  whose  only  entrance  seems  to  have 
been  by  a narrow  tube-like  passage,  22  in.  high 
by  30  in.  wide  and  20  ft.  long.  The  object  of 
such  precautions  the  author  believes  to  be  the 
desire  to  render  a sacred  chamber  as  free  as 


* Expedition  to  the  Navajo  Country,  p.  78,  &c.  See  also 
Mr.  Jackson’s  Report. 

t Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  102. 


enamel-like  surface,  not  greatly  inferior  in 
hardness  to  the  vitreous  glazing  of  our  potters.” 
Upon  this  surface  the  colour  is  laid,  apparently 
with  a brush.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  indented 
ware  has  a light  gray  surface  coating,  that  on 
the  broken  edges  has  quite  a perceptible  thick- 
ness.” Restoration  of  a number  of  the  vessels 
are  given  on  plates  xliv.  and  xlv.,  and  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  almost  elegance 
of  form  and  the  richness  of  their  ornamentation. 
One  bowl  with  a scroll-pattern  is  peculiarly 
Greek-looking,  and  many  indicate  a considerable 
amount  of  care  and  skill,  hardly  to  have  been 
expected,  to  judge  them  by  the  rudeness  of 
the  rock-cut  inscriptions,  and  in  a race  totally 
unacquainted  with  metal. 

The  r6$um6  of  the  author’s  conclusions  is,  in 
his  own  words  : — 

“ My  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  region,  as  drawn 
from  my  observations  among  the  ruins,  briefly 
outlined,  are  as  follows  : — 

The  ancient  peoples  of  the  San  Juan  country 
were  doubtless  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  A 
comparison  of  the  ancient  with  the  modern 
architecture  and  a consideration  of  the  geo- 
graphical relations  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
pueblos  lead  very  decidedly  to  this  conclusion. 
They  have  at  one  time  or  another  occupied  a very 
extensive  area,  which  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  drainage  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  Their 
occupation  of  this  region  dates  back  very  many 
centuries,  as  attested  by  the  extent  of  the 
remains  and  their  advanced  state  of  decay. 

The  final  abandonment  of  the  cliff  and  cave 
dwellings  has  occurred  at  a comparatively  recent 
date,  certainly  subsequently  to  the  Spanish 
conquest. 

The  lowland  remains,  the  extensive  pueblos 
and  great  towers,  are  generally  in  a very  much 
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the  builder. 
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more  advanced  state  of  rain  than  the  cliff 
defences.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  owe 
their  construction  to  events  that  immediately 
preceded  the  expulsion  of  the  pueblo  tribes 
from  this  region. 

Tho  cliff-builders  were  probably  not  greatly 
superior  to  the  modern  pueblos  in  any  of  the 
arts,  and  I doubt  if  they  could  boast  of  a state 
of  civilisation  equally  advanced. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  up  to  this 
time,  no  excavations  whatever  have  been  made 
among  these  ruins,  and  I feel  as  if  more 
information  should  be  obtained  before  attempt- 
ing  to  draw-  other  than  very  general  conclusions^ 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  a rich  reward 
awaits  the  fortunate  archmologist  who  shall  be 
able  to  thoroughly  investigate  tho  historical 
records  that  lie  buried  in  the  masses  of  ruins, 
the  unexplored  caves,  and  the  ^ still  mysterious 
burial-places  of  the  south-west.”  ^ 

The  second  report  contained  in  thi3  volume, 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Jackson,  will  be  noticed  in  " 
future  number.  *L 


lighted.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  caprice  of 

° '•  it  has  been  the  instinct  of 


OLD  ARCHITECTS  IN  OLD  GARDENS. 

The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  the  Ter- 
race Gardens  of  Rome,  the  Winter  Gardens  of 
Russia, — all  historic  gardens,  indeed, — have  been 
more  or  less  associated  with  architecture  and 
the  builder’s  art.  Wherever,  in  fact,  they  have 
been  laid  out  on  any  formal,  or  scientific,  or 
magnificent  plan,  the  employment  of  stone,  or 
marble,  or  the  ornamental  materials  dug  from 
rarer  quarries,  has  been  found  essential ; so  that, 
in  preparing  an  open  space,  natural  or  artificial, 
level  with  the  common  ground,  or  raised  above 
it  for  luxury  and  pleasure,  the  one  science  has, 
in  every  age,  been  associated  with  the  other. 
This  is  a truth  pointed  out  everywhere, — in  the 
Scriptural  records,  and  by  the  monuments  of 
antiquity;  in  the  most  ancient  parks  of  China, 
belonging  to  unknown  dates;  as  at  Fontaine- 
bleau and  at  Peterhof ; as  in  the  “ pleasaunces  ” 
of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ; in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Alcinons,  as  in  those  of  Nero.  Sculp- 
ture and  painting,  no  doubt,  have  also  lent  their 
aid  to  the  service  of  tho  gardener;  but  from 
the  time  when,  according  to  the  most  venerable 
lore  upon  this  subject,  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
satisfy  a wife  who  sighed  for  the  Median  hills 
and  forests,  and  wearied  of  the  monotonous 
Babylonian  plain,  reared  his  huge  truncated 
pyramid,  and  covered  its  surface  with  verdure, 
to  those  of  Chataworth,  the  architect  has  inva- 
riably been  called  in.  Nothing  approaching  to 
the  glories, — altogether  imaginary,  however, — 
which  inspired  the  genins  of  John  Martin,  has 
been  attempted  in  modern  days ; bnt  the  pride 
of  Semiramis  led  her  to  emulate  them  upon  a 
reduced  scale,  and  the  palace  of  Alexander  was 
enriched  by  columns,  around  which  were  trailed 
mimic  vines,  bearing  grape-clusters  of  solid 
gold.  And  so  with  the  parks  that  surrounded 
the  celebrated  royal  residences  of  Khosrou, 
with  those  of  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs,  in- 
cluding the  Sultan  Aboul,  who  clothed  his  palm- 
trees  in  cases  of  gilded  copper.  Tho  Moors 
erected  their  alcazars  amid  flower  - planted 
arcades,  painted  in  vermilion,  gold,  and  blue ; 
and  the  Imperial  gardens  of  Constantinople 
were  divided  by  porphyry  parapets  one  from 
another.  An  even  more  prodigal  taste,  in  this 
direction,  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  Mogul 
Gardena  of  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Kashmir,  of  Oude, 
and  the  capital  of  Ispahan.  The  first  con- 
querors who  entered  Mexico  discovered  vast 
parks  enriched  with  sculptures,  balustrades, 
basins,  and  conduits  composed  of,  or  lined  with, 
various  brilliantly  - coloured  stones,  many  of 
which  were  not  produced  by  the  quarries  of  the 
country  itself  ; while,  as  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a garden  without  a temple,  a colon- 
nade,  a cupola,  or  a recessed  niche,  was  never 
contemplated.  Marble  is  not  less  necessary 
than  earth,  said  Cicero.  The  grounds  encom- 
passing the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  Villa,  at  Tivoli, 
exhibit  remains  which  prove  the  it,  nortance 
attributed  to  the  one  art  in  relation  to  tne  other. 
Unfortunately,  the  imitators  of  later  epochs 
exaggerated  and  degraded  this  style,  as  shown 
by  the  Pompadour  fashions,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  sham  grottoes 
columns  in  unmeaning  clusters,  miniature  pyra- 
mids, and  colossal  vases  deformed  the  most 
exquisite  sites.  A nobler  spirit  presided  over 
the  superb  pleasure  - grounds  in  which  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  the 
Dukes  of  Genoa,  and  the  Florentine  Medici,  in 
their  different  days  and  generations,  alike  de- 


any  particular  era ; it  has  been  tne  instinct  01 
mankind  from  the  commencement  to  link  archi- 
tecture with  gardening.  A taste  which  can  be 
followed  through  Persia  and  Assyria,  Greece 
and  Rome,  India  and  China,  to  France, 
England,  modern  Italy,  and  even  Russia,  is 
not  of  an  age,  bnt  of  all  time.  The  celebrated 
gardens  of  Isola  Bella,  in  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  the 
arches  which,  with  their  foundations  deep  down 
below  the  water,  and  coated  with  a bituminous 
cement,  uphold  them.  It  was  more  or  less 
from  suggestions  supplied  by  the  ancient  ex- 
amples that  the  gardens  known  as  those  of 
Charlemagne,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ; of  Kroll,  at 
Berlin ; of  Greenwich  and  St.  James’s,  designed 
by  the  Frenchman  Le  Notre ; of  Kensington, 
Esher,  and  Claremont,  were  planned,  though  a 
distinct  originality  attached  to  the  floating  islets, 
covered  with  the  most  brilliant  and  often  arti- 
ficially-covered vegetation,  and  sprinkled  with 
little  architectural  fancies,  on  the  lakes  of 
Mexico,  and  of  Cuzco,  in  Peru.  We  see  the 
game  antique  influence,  transformed,  yet  still 
vital,  everywhere,  in  the  new  gardens  at  Vienna, 
as  in  those  of  Ghent,  of  the  Luxembourg,  Palais 
Royal,  Versailles,  Chantilly,  and  Malmaison: 
they  have  all  been  “ built  ” as  well  as  culti- 
vated. Precisely  so,  again,  with  those  of  the 
Aldobrandi  and  Pamphili  at  Rome  ; while,  in 
Spain,  that  of  the  Alhambra  would  lose  nearly 
all  its  characteristics  were  it  not  . for  the 
exuberant  prodigality  of  the  Saracenic  archi- 
a lhumlirn  “ cmrdftnR  ” are  rathei 


probably  heard  of  this  tradition  when  he,  ini  * 

on  constructing,  in  the  midst  of  his  “p 
dise”  at  Chinon,  Mehun-sur-Yevres,  a “ Ca' 
of  Beauty,”  with,  sprinkled  about  it,  rest- 
tionB  of  the  Chapel  of  Amboise  and  the  to: 
of  the  cardinals  in  Rouen  Cathedral.  In  I 
part  of  England,  long  ago,  an  effort  was  n; 
to  resist  this  “stone-work”  taste;  and  i 
“School  of  Kent,”  as  it  was  contemptuob 
termed,  proscribed  all  avenues  terminatin  g 
marble  alcoves  or  Grecian  temples,  all  terre1 
balustrades,  fountains,  vases,  statues,  'li 
artistic  sculptural  and  architectural  decorct 
whatsoever,  leaving  only  blazing  banki 
flowers,  dark  clumps  of  trees,  and  §■ 
sweeps  of  lawn.  But  the  steady  force  of  fast 
with  the  impulse  of  measureless  epochs  be  • 
it,  overswept  this  local  and  partial  protest,  sr 
evinced  at  St.  Germain,  Meudon,  Sceaux.' 
St.  Cloud, — all  comparatively  fresh  from; 
Mint,  yet  with  something  of  the  antique  Bt,!> 
upon  them ; as  at  Chatsworth,  Altc  n Tot? 
Warwick  and  Kimbolton  Castles,  in  that 
days  ; Hampton  Court,  Longleat,  Audley  :■ 
and  Blenheim.  The  Dutch,  it  may  bo  saiif 
their  punctiliousness  and,  so  to  Bpeak, 
repudiated  the  architect  in  the  garden  ii? 
nantly  ; yet  who,  if  not  Vanbrugh,  confe- 
that  flights  of  steps,  balusters  and  piers,  to  • 
by  vases  and  copings,  Italian  or  Gothio,  Oi,f 
buildings,  arches  over  sunk  paths,  Fi; 
pavilions,  Italian  loggias,  Georgian  belveoi 
and  even  rustic  cottages  and  sham  ruin^n 
add  adornments  to  a garden  landscape  ? I 


‘courts  ” than  anything  else,  exactly  as  are 
those  of  the  palaces  that  border  the  Ganges, — 
parallelogrammio  enclosures  paved  with  marble, 
cooled  by  fountains,  very  scant  of  flowers  or 
verdure,  and  relying  for  their  splendour  prin- 
cipally upon  those  mosaics  and  tesselations  in 
the  manipulation  of  which  their  Moorish  artists 
stood  unrivalled. 

If  the  European  fashion  has  not  quite  followed 
the  Asiatic,  it  has  often  gone  very  near  to  it,  as 
in  the  great  elliptical  colonnade  encircling  the 
lake  at  Monceau,  the  double  balustraded  stair- 
case and  Medici  fountain  of  the  Luxembourg, 
the  arcades  and  bronze  Eurydice  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Templo  and  cloister  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Innocents,  and  the  marble  kiosks  of  the 
Tuileries.  Keeping  the  retrospect,  however, 
more  especially  in  view,  we  find  this  architectural 
ambition  at  work,  naturally  enough,  at  Cordova, 
Toledo,  Valencia,  Seville,  and  Granada,  where 
the  Oriental  tradition  was  strictly  adhered  to. 
The  third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdulrahmans, 
indeed,  has  the  credit  of  constructing  in  the 
grounds  surrounding  his  palace  at  Zahra, — relics 
of  which  attest  its  magnificence, — a pavilion  of 
marble  enclosing  a miniature  lake  of  quicksilver, 
which,  by  a secret  machinery,  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  continual  commotion,  resembling  waves 
in  a storm.  But,  throughout  the  East  it  will 
be  found  that  those  who  designed  these  luxurious 
retreats,  rarely  thought  of  walking  in  them. 
Therefore  they  ereoted  bellevues,  alcoves,  little 
temple-shaped  sanctuaries  without  walls,  arcades 
furnished  with  seats,  or,  as  at  Rome,  towers, 
such  as  have  been  reproduced,  in  modern  times, 
at  Genoa  and  Naples.  It  was  in  Italy,  indeed, 
that  this  style  assumed  its  highest  splendour, 
and  longest  survived.  No  garden  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  regarded  as  complete  with- 
out a certain  display  of  architectural  pomp. 
“ The  architect,”  said  one  of  those  who  laid  out 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Aldobrandi  and 
Pamphili  palaces  already  alluded  to,  “ who 
built  the  house  should  make  his  re-appearance 
in  the  garden.”  And  an  Eastern  writer  seems 
to  echo  him  when  he  asserts  “ wherever 
there  is  a palm  there  should  be  a minaret,” 
while,  wherever  there  is  a beautiful  sea  or 
river  prospect,  his  translator  adds,  there 
ought  to  be  a belvedere.  The  Chinese, 
from  the  most  remote  epochs,  caHght,  in  their 
quaint  way,  at  this  idea,  and  have  never 
looked  upon  a garden  as  perfect,  unless  built 
over  with  bridges,  grottoes,  cascade- arches, 
miniature  pagodas,  artificial  rocks,  and  pavilions. 
Travellers  smile  at  these  grotesques;  but,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Paris,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
very  newest  civilisation,  we  have  them  repro- 
duced,— imitation  tombs  and  ruins,  caverns, 
arches  of  brick  and  stone,  and  gigantic  iron 
gates  opening  upon  nowhere.  The  Jews  almost 
always  erected  a tower  in  the  middle  of  their 
gardens,  and,  relative  to  those  enciroling  the 
mythical  splendours  of  Adhoya,  their  buildings 
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are  spoken  of  far  more  emphatically  than  any 
of  the  rest.  The  thirteenth  Louis  of  France  had 


The  fall  which  has  occurred  in  the  prio* 
the  home  railways,  coincident  with  the  dii  r 
tion  in  dividends  already  declared  or  annour 
(with  the  brilliant  exception  of  the  Metropq 
line)  is  a matter  deserving  careful  attei 
There  are  two  points  of  view  from  whiobi 
ways  are  regarded,  or  may  be  regarded,  hi 
public ; namely,  the  speculative  and  the  i 
tific.  With  the  first  we  have  no  concern,  ei? 
to  point  out  that  it  has  been  speculative  ih 
ment,  or  the  origination,  for  speculative 1 
poses,  of  schemes  for  lines  not  really  needt 
the  country,  to  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  ra  i 
misfortunes,  of  a financial  character,  mi 
either  directly  or  indirectly  traced.  Oi 
other  hand,  it  requires  a certain  amount  ov 
knowledge  which  is  proper  to  the  expert  tct- 
any  sound  opinion  on  facts;  while,  as  we' 
too  often  lamented,  it  appears  to  be  a so 
policy  on  the  part  of  most  railway  managi 
allow  only  the  smallest  number  possible  of  i 
to  be  communicated  to  the  shareholders.  =] 
our  belief  that  this  is  a mistaken  policy.  :j 
it  is  that  which  is  now  prevalent ; and  ever 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  obtain  adei. 
information  have  been  hitherto  in  vain.  ■ 

Commencing  with  the  Metropolitan  Bffll 
of  which  the  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  cl 
16th  of  July,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  thei 
expenditure  on  capital  account,  which  star 
the  “ Index  to  our  Railway  System”  as  8,85T 
at  the  end  of  1877,  was  given  by  the  ohai 
as  8,709,5471.  at  the  end  of  last  haffi! 
Owing  to  the  sale  of  surplus  property  and. 
good  management  the  capital  accounti 
stands  actually  at  260,0001.  less  than  it  ci 
1872.  Here  is  a matter  for  the  highest  p 
and  a nucleus  of  prosperity  that  well  des 
imitation.  To  earn  the  gross  incon 

268.7021.,  the  sum  of  94,1201.  had  bee 
pended,  being  a working  cost  of  little  ov 
per  cent,  of  revenue.  Thus,  although 
receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  1879  shov 
decrease  of  2,3191.,  the  Metropolitan  has 
sented  to  its  shareholders  an  honest  divide 
5 per  cent,  out  of  a net  earning  of  ; per  c 

The  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  -bn. 
line  for  the  six  months  has  been  334,8Wt.' 
gross  revenue  showed  a decrease  of  3'  ^ 

compared  with  the  corresponding  half  of  - 
and  the  working  expenses  show  an  mere  i 

4201.,  while  14,68U.  is  required  for  aaon 
interest.  A deterioration  at  the  rate  ot  v 

a year  on  a revenue  of  1,917,369Z.  ( 
1877)  is  not  a feature  of  a very  alarming 
in  a period  of  general  depression.  Bjc  r 
loss  of  gross  earnings  of_30,000Z.  shout 
accompanied  by  an  actual  increase  o ■ 
expenses  is  an  ugly  feature  which  den 
explanation.  Tho  best  that  can  bo  sain 
it  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  an  evidence, 
fair  mode  of  keeping  tho  revenue 
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,g  in  any  way  watered  by  the  aid  of  un- 
pledged capital. 

Soutb-Eastern  directors,  in  the  reports 
Iftiinicated  to  the  newspapers,  are  silent  on 
Mbject  of  the  increase  of  capital.  The 
«3e  iu  gross  revenue  has  been  44,325?.,  and 
gji  working  charges  8,9421.,  in  the  half- 
Jo  that  only  1?.  has  been  Baved  where  51. 
jilsvenue  has  been  earned.  The  increase 
jhital,  according  to  the  “Index  to  our 
piy  System,”  has  been  117,513?.  in  1878 ; 
h le  decrease  of  receipts  for  the  first 
olr  of  the  present  year,  according  to  the 
*l:autbority,  was  23,083 ?.  The  gross  in- 
W for  the  half  - year  was  1,066,069?. 
W has  been  an  evident  effort  to  keep 
working  costs  (possibly  by  reducing  the 
ojr  of  trains),  and  the  parallel  thus 
aid  to  the  Brighton  line  is  an  evidence 
four  of  the  good  management  of  both  these 
I ger  lines  during  a period  of  depression. 

8 third  number  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  “Index 

I Railway  System”  is  unusually  valuable 
information  which  it  reproduces  fromtho 
s of  the  companies  themselves.*  Thus, 
A he  analyses  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
n me  down  to  the  end  of  1877,  the  incomes 
I principal  companies  are  returned  as  late 
I first  quarter  of  1879.  A total  decrease 
I ing  of  426,692?.  is  shown  on  the  income 
I ieen  lines  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  of  four 
u >r  nine  weeks  ; so  that  we  may  take  it 
lir  railways  are  now  earning  about  two 
Isa  year  less  than  they  did  in  1878,  at 
| eased  proportionate  outlay.  The  greatest 
I le  of  gross  income  in  the  quarter  has 
I hat  of  the  North-Eastern,  viz.,  111,384?. 
I reatest  increase,  that  of  the  Great 
ic  rn,  31,298?.  The  only  other  increase 
9 he  exception  of  one  of  less  than  1,000?. 
^Metropolitan  District)  has  been  15,031?. 
Great  Eastern,  a line  which  it  is  already 
,ced  will  pay  no  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
lor  the  half-year.  It  is  probable  that  the 
thus  added  to  the  receipts  of  these  two 
:ay  represent  the  diversion  of  mineral 
to  that  extent  from  the  London  and 
(Western,  which  took  88,821?.  less  in  the 
As  to  this,  further  light  will  be  per- 
.ttainable  when  we  come  to  see  the 
Je  or  decrease  of  the  respective  working 

iWe  think  that  the  indicatidu  of  the  late 
which  Mr,  Fleming  has  brought  down 
irmation  is  due  to  the  pains  that  ho  has 
n the  matter.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
luable  this  work  is  to  all  persons  who  take 
Uy  intelligent  interest  in  railway  property. 


lOM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 
hi  three  principal  subjects  of  interest  of 
#tieek  in  Paris  must  undoubtedly  bo  con- 
til  the  interment  of  the  Prince  Imperial, 
tijind  review  of  Sunday,  and — the  weather, 
■ writing  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  it 
P;:ult  not  at  least  to  refer  to  the  place  they 
•nave  held,  in  different  degrees,  in  public 
it  on. 

in  professional  interests,  even  in  the  midst 
^ f,  ploasui’e,  and  discontent,  receive  no  less 
iteration,  and  the  observant  stranger  who 
P &ve  been  tempted  to  the  capital  for  the 
S1  y military  fete  at  Longchamps  could  not 
5 notice  many  changes  in  Paris,  even  since 
Roar’s  visit  to  the  Exhibition.  In  every 
■h  on  scaffold-poles  meet  the  eye,  to  right 
Vft,  in  every  quarter,  and  within  the  last 
tfionths  many  a quiet  market-garden  and 
jRjurbed  corner  have  been  “ Aladdinised  ” 
‘flowering  houses  and  mansions.  Little 
* r need  there  be  when  the  kind  aid  of 

I ios  proves  that  no  fewer  than  3,995  new 

were  built  in  Paris  in  1878;  the  demo- 

II  reaching  the  respectable  figure  of  1,998, 
B‘  ig  an  increase  of  some  1,997  newdwelling- 
1’  in  the  capital ; and  the  monthly  reports 
•I0  present  year  show  no  diminution  in  the 
? !Sf0l  advance  of  the  building  trade.  Paris 
lj  3g  its  best  to  merit  the  reputation  it  has 
?'lS  h0ld  of  being  “the  oapital  of  Europe”  ; 
1 1 hope  that  London  may  equally  remember 

if  Talleyrand  so  complimented  his  native 
c he  remarked  of  London  that  it  was  the 
1 d of  the  globe. 

'is  and  London  have  this  season  been  drawn 
j mor0  into  contact  than  they  have  been 
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for  many  a generation,  by  tho  successful  visit 
of  the  French  Comedy  and  tho  recent  generous 
fete  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  favour  of  the  French 
Hospital ; so  it  is  no  surprise  to  see  in  the 
advertisement-sheets  of  most  of  the  journals 
here  the  announcement  of  “ the  Royal  London 
Panorama,”  to  be  Bituated  “ in  one  of  the  finest 
quarters  of  the  English  capital,”  and  “ the  like 
of  which  does  not  exist  in  tho  United  Kingdom.” 
M.  Ger6me  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy)  and 
M.  Boulanger,  with  several  colla'ooi’ateurs,  have 
accepted  “ the  artistic  patronage  of  this  creation,” 
which  from  all  accounts,  is  to  be  amusingly 
French  from  commencement  to  end,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  “ a talented  architect,  a pupil  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,”  the  faf^de  is  to  be 
adorned  with  groups  and  statues,  the  genius  of 
England  from  the  prow  of  a vessel  decreeing 
palms  to  the  heroes  whose  names  are  to  be 
carved  on  the  facade. 

Although  the  so-called  Coliseum  in  the 
Regent’s  Park,  and  its  neighbour,  the  Diorama, 
arc  well  remembered  by  old  Londoners,  the 
former  chiefly  for  its  unhappy  connexion  with 
John  Braham  (the  father  of  Lady  Waldegrave, 
whose  death  is  deeply  deplored  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  by  many  here  who  remember  her  in 
the  society  of  London  and  Paris),  the  latter  by 
its  views  of  Paris,  among  other  familiar  Conti- 
nental scenes,  and  notwithstanding  the  lingering 
success  of  the  Panorama  of  Leicester-square, 
and  its  skilful  representation  of  our  famous 
naval  achievements,  there  may  be  still  in  the 
present  day  an  opening  for  the  speculation 
of  such  well-known  artists  as  Gerdme  and 
Boulanger  showing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  their  method  of  panoramically  amusing 
Londoners. 

Exhibitions  succeed]  each  other  in  Paris  with 
a rapidity  which  is  not  a little  puzzling,  but 
which  does  no  small  degree  of  credit  to  the 
power  of  organisation  of  the  professional  world 
of  Paris.  The  doors  of  the  Salon  barely  closed, 
we  see  announced  for  the  24th  inst.  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Exhibition  of  Sciences  applied  to 
Industry,  to  be  held  in  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie, 
and  to  be  open  till  November.  The  programme 
whioh  is  so  far  published  holds  out  an  interest- 
ing promise,  and  the  opening  day  is  expected 
with  no  little  impatience. 

While  the  latest  invention  of  science,  the 
practical  use  of  the  electric  light,  is  enabling 
the  workmen  to  continue  their  work  uninter- 
ruptedly night  and  day  at  this  Exhibition,  an 
echo  reaches  us  from  the  world  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago, — a discovery  among  tho 
dusty  packages  that  lined  tho  upper  shelves  of 
the  library,  alas  ! now  for  ever  closed,  of  the 
dear  old  Theatre  Italian.  The  library  of  the 
Conservatoire  purchased  in  April  last  a large 
number  of  musical  scores,  and  among  a lot 
knocked  down  to  the  librarian  for  a couple  of 
shillings  has  been  found  an  autograph  score  of 
Giuseppe  Haydn,  entitled  “ La  Yera  Costanza,” 
a three-act  opera  which  has  never  yet  seen  light. 
The  score,  written  almost  entirely  by  the  hand 
of  the  famous  composer,  bears  at  the  end  in  his 
own  writing,  “ Fine  dell’  Opera.  Laus  Deo, 
1785.” 

A few  days  ago  Paris  saw  its  numerous 
parti-coloured  hoardings  adorned  with  an 
attractive  yellow  bill  announcing  the  sale  of 
the  Chateau  de  Menars  for  July  16,  and  cer- 
tainly it  must  have  startled  more  than  one 
reader  to  see  so  tempting  a property,  with  its 
five  hundred  hectares  (some  1,250  acres)  of  land, 
put  up  at  so  reasonable  a rate  as  500,000  francs 
(20,000?.) ; and  the  matrimonial  difficulties  of  the 
Prince  de  Bauffromont,  it  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words,  are  the  cause  of  this  veritably 
princely  mansion  having  come  into  the  market. 
Menars,  though  not  one  of  the  oldest,  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  of  the  many  picturesque 
chateaux  of  the  Loire,  familiar  to  the  profes- 
sional world.  Only  the  other  day  we  saw  sold, 
after  some  spirited  bidding,  at  Madame  Musard’s 
sale  in  Paris,  the  well-known  work  on  the 
Chateaux  of  the  Loire.  Built,  it  is  said,  by 
Mansart,  Menars  was  given  by  Louis  XV.  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  aud  hence  it  is  that 
with  the  property  is  acquired  the  right  to  the 
marquisate.  After  tho  Revolution,  Napoleon 
presented  Menars  to  Victor,  Due  de  Belluuo,  in 
whose  hands  the  chateau  remained  till  his 
death ; the  subsequent  owners  of  the  chateau  it 
is  of  little  interest  to  mention.  The  fortunate 
purchaser  of  this  old  family  mansion,  whether 
tie  claim  the  marquisate  or  not,  may  indeed  be 
envied  his  possession,  though  he  will  have  had 
to  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  picturesque,  even 


if  legal,  enumeration  of  the  charms  of  the  chateau 
as  set  forth  in  the  large  bills  already  referred  to 
Doubtless  more  than  one  meditative  American 
must  have  been  attracted  by  the  announcement 
of  that  bill  with  its  rough  enumeration  of  the 
property,  leaving  ample  room  for  the  romantic 
imagination  of  the  innumerable  undescribed 
charms  of  an  abandoned  chateau,  built  at  a period 
at  present  even  more  appreciated  in  France 
than  in  England.  Fortunately  for  hesitating 
purchasers  (difficulties,  it  appears,  having 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  inspection),  the 
Paris  Globe  some  days  since  informed  its  readers 
very  opportunely  that  the  chateau  of  Menars 
has  never  been  really  abandoned.  The  fortunate 
purchaser  will  find  distributed  over  the  chateau, 
in  the  taste  of  the  century  to  which  it  belongs, 
a whole  allegorical  and  mythological  army  of 
decorations ; emperors  aud  goddesses  ; Crnsar 
and  Aurora,  Titus  and  Flora,  Vespasian  and 
Zephyr,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Abundance ; the 
divinity  of  the  place,  represented  under  the 
features  of  Madame  tie  Pompadour,  showering 
down  upon  her  favourites  flowers  and  riches  with 
all  the  grace  that  belongs  to  the  period  when 
Couston  and  Coysevox  exercised  so  skilfully 
their  industrious  chisels. 

The  historical  dates  of  the  end  of  the  last 
century  have  within  the  last  few  days  been 
showered  down  rather  plentifully  on  the  public 
in  connexion  with  the  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  but  surely  in  no  stranger 
manner  than  in  an  incident  of  the  sale  of 
the  Chateau  of  Menars.  We  have  spoken  of 
this  historic  chateau  and  its  collection  of  inte- 
resting statues,  the  sale  of  which  gathered 
together  not  a small  crowd  of  would-be  pur- 
chasers at  the  Tribunal,  the  property  being 
eventually  knocked  down  to  M.  VValtel,  a muni- 
cipal councillor,  for  the  sum  of  920,000  francs 
(about  37,000?.).  But  just  as  the  adjudication 
was  made,  a courier  from  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts  suddenly  appeared,  claiming  in  the  name 
of  the  Government  the  famous  statues, — a 
collection  of  chefs  d'ceavre, — which  adorn  the 
gardens  of  the  chateau ; the  Minister  declaring 
that  “ he  opposed  himself  formally  to  the  sale 
of  these  statues,  precious  objects  of  art,  and  of 
great  value,  which  were  carried  off  from  the 
museums  of  the  State  in  1792,  and  placed  at 
Menars,  without  their  having,  however,  ceased 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Government.”  We 
shall  soon,  we  may  suppose,  hear  more  of  this 
amusing  and  really  national  incident,  which  the 
law  courts  will  have  shortly  to  decide. 

An  interesting  link  with  the  close  of  the  last 
century  has  been  recently  snapped  in  the 
announcement  of  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  of  Mme.  la  Marquise  de  Bonnay, 
widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Bonnay  who  presided 
over  the  famous  Assemblee  Nationale  of  1789. 

Since  we  are  speaking  of  ladies,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  some  readers  to  learn,  on  tho 
authority  of  tho  Gazette  des  Femmes,  that  no  fewer 
than  876  lady  artists  exhibited  at  the  last  Salon ; 
in  sculpture  there  were  31  exhibitors  ; in  por- 
trait and  figure,  138 ; in  painting  on  porcelain, 
faience,  and  enamel,  277 ; in  water-colour  and 
gouache,  112  ; the  remainder  being  divided 
among  miniature,  fruit-piecep,  pastel,  and  en- 
graving, there  being  some  21  lady  engravers 
and  lithographers.  And  let  it  not  be  believed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibitors  are 
amateurs.  Seventy  - three  have  been  recom- 
pensed (without  mentioning  Rosa  Bonheur,  who 
is  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour),  there 
are  14  first,  19  secoud,  and  39  third  medals,  with 
numerous  honourable  mentions, — an  encouraging 
piece  of  statistics. 

By  the  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  which 
decided  not  long  since  on  the  return  of  the 
French  Chambers  to  the  capital,  the  municipality 
of  Paris  have  been  sadly  put  out ; the  Senate 
will  occupy  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
where  the  Prefect  and  his  officials  have  been 
installed  for  some  years  past,  and  which  they 
were  to  occupy  until  the-  H6tel-de-Ville  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  In  a recent  meeting 
held  by  the  Municipal  Council  was  discussed  the 
question  of  the  temporary  establishment  of  the 
Prefecture  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  Tuileries,  that  at  the  opposite  end 
to  the  Pavilion  do  Marsan,  a view  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Builder  on  tho  19th  inst. ; M. 
Viollet-le-Duc  laying  before  the  Council  a report 
on  the  proposal,  which  it  is  feared  will  cost  at 
least  40,000?.,  if  not  more.  The  municipal 
councillors  are  in  despair  at  tho  difficulties  of 
l'aising  such  a sum,  one  member  proposing  to 
ask  the  Government  to  aid  them,  another  having 
very  pertinently  demanded  the  reason  of  the 
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delay  in  the  re-erection  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
The  director  of  the  -works  being  called  upon  to 
reply,  explained  that  the  delays  arose  “from 
different  causes.”  The  architect  (M.  Bailly) 
having  wished  to  build  a monument  (we  quote 
the  director’s  words),  complete  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  really  worthy  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  serious  study  has  been  necessary.  But 
now  that  the  different  causes  of  delay  have  been 
remedied,  the  Council  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  will  be  completed  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1881.  With  this  explanation  the 
Council  returned  to  the  discussion  of  their  tem 
porary  installation  at  the  Tuileries. 


A COLLECTION  OF  REPORTED  CASES 
RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 
AND  BUILDERS  * 

BY  E.  S.  ROSCOE,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

Liability  for  Execution  of  Works. 

A houseowner  who  orders  work  to  be  executed 
from  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
injurious  consequences  to  his  neighbour  must  be 
expected  to  arise,  unless  means  are  adopted  by 
which  such  consequences  may  be  prevented,  is 
responsible  for  such  consequences,  even  if  he 
has  entrusted  the  work  to  a contractor  or  other 
independent  person,  and  even  if  he  has  adverted 
to  the  necessary  precautionary  measures  in 
engaging  such  contractor. — Bower  v.  Peate, 
1 L.  R.,  Q.  B.  D.,  321,  45  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  D.,  416 
(1876). 

[This  case  enunciates  an  important  principle 
in  regard  to  building  operations.  Thus,  if,  as  in 
Bower  v.  Peate,  the  adjoining  house  ought  to 
have  been  underpinned,  and  from  an  omission 
to  do  so  by  the  contractor,  it  was  injured,  the 
house-owner  who  employed  the  contractor  is 
liable  in  damages.  But  if  a contractor  is  en- 
trusted with  work  from  which  no  injurious  con- 
sequences can  arise,  if  executed  with  due  care, 
then  the  contractor  alone  is  liable.  For 
example,  if  a workman  of  a builder  engaged  in 
erecting  a house  were  to  knock  a ladder  over  on 
to  a passer-by,  the  contractor,  and  not  the  house- 
holder, would  be  liable  for  damages  to  the 
injured  person.  The  above  case  seems  also  to 
show  that  a house-owner  should  obtain  from  a 
contractor  an  indemnity  against  any  damage 
caused  by  work  done  in  the  execution  of  the 
contract.] 


Haviland,  24  L.  T.,  N.  S.,  353;  19  W.  R.,  698 
(1871). 

[It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  this  case 
the  owner  of  the  land  observed  that  a building 
was  being  erected  without  approval,  soon  after 
its  commencement,  and  the  builder  was  duly  and 
properly  warned  in  regard  to  it  more  than  once. 
The  Court  was  subsequently  asked  to  grant  an 
injunction  ordering  that  the  house  (which  had 
been  completed)  should  be  pulled  down.  Bat 
though  the  Court  possessed  the  authority  to  do 
this,  it  would  not  exercise  this  power,  but  would 
only  order  the  builder  to  pay  damages.  There- 
fore it  is  clear  that  the  uniformity  or  general 
style  of  the  whole  range  of  building  was 
marred,  and  consequently  it  is  obvious  that  if  a 
builder  commences  a structure  without  its 
having  been  approved,  the  Court  should  be  asked 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  continuance  of 
the  building  operations  at  the  earliest  moment, 
if  the  plans  have  not  been  approved.] 


decorated  according  to  the  present  style,"  is  - 
vague  and  uncertain  to  enable  a court  of  eq;’ 
to  enforce  an  agreement  in  which  it  occurs;!' 
far  as  this  phrase  is  concerned. — Taylor  v.  Pi 
ington,  7 De  G.,  M.,  & G.,  328  (1855).  j 


Failure  to  Complete  Building  Contract. 

If  a builder,  being  unable  to  complete  his 
contract,  enters  into  an  agreement  to  give  up  the 
contract  and  to  receive  a sum  down,  and  to  be 
paid  for  so  much  of  the  work  as  is  done  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  of  a third  party,  and  such 
agreement  is  acted  upon,  he  cannot  subse- 
quently have  this  agreement  set  aside. — Ormes 
-.  Beadel,  30  L.  J.,  Cli.,  1 (1861). 


Liability  of  Trustees  of  a Building  Fund. 

An  agreement  between  a builder  and  the 
trustees  of  a building  fund  may  be  so  framed 
as  to  limit  the  liability  of  such  trustees  under 
such  agreement  to  the  period  during  which  they 
remain  trustees.  The  agreement  may  also  be 
framed  eo  as  to  except  such  trustees  from  any 
personal  liability,  and  to  bind  them  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  fund. — Williams  v.  Hathaway 
L.  R.,  6 Ch.  D.,  544  (1877). 


[Compare  this  case  with  Furnivall  v.  Coombes, 
5 Man.  & ^ 'raft  -l.„u 


Contract  with  a Corporation. 

When  an  architect  or  contractor  enters  a 
a contract  with  a corporation,  such  contractu 
not  be  binding  on  the  corporation  unless  ii 
under  seal.  — Hunt  v.  The  Wimbledon  Li 
Board,  L.  R.,  C.  P.  D.,  App. ; 48  L.  J.,  C.  P. 
App.,  207  (1878). 

[This  case  more  immediately  turned  on 
tion  85  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848  (11  J: 
Viet.,  c.  63),  and  section  174  of  the  Pi 
Health  Act,  1875  (38  & 39  Viet.,  c.  54) ; b 
is  also  the  latest  authority  for  the  above  gei 
proposition.  It  is  noticeable  particularly 
showing  the  necessity  for  architects  to  stan 
strict  legal  principles  in  dealings  with  pi 
bodies  such  as  Local  Boards.  Because 
further  stated  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  tk 
their  opinion,  even  if  the  architect’s  ] 
are  used  by  a corporation,  which  acts 
for  its  own  benefit,  but  as  trustees  f<i 
certain  portion  of  the  public,  such  a corp 
tion  would  not  be  liable,  on  the  ground  tli  i 
had  benefited  by  the  work,  as  would  be  the! 
generally  speaking  if  similar  facts  existed;: 
contract  between  an  architect  and  a pr 
individual.] 


Determination  of  Third  Person  not  an  Award. 

Where  by  an  agreement  between  the  builder 
and  a house-owner  the  right  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  have  or  do  a particular  thing  is  made  to 
depend  on  the  determination  of  a third  person, 
thi3  is  not  a submission  to  arbitration,  nor  is  the 
determination  an  award. — Wadsworth  v.  Smith, 
6 L.  R.,  Q.  B.,  332  ; 40  L.  J.,  Q.  3.,  118  (1871). 

[But  where  there  is  an  agreement  that  any 
dispute  about  a particular  thing  shall  be  in- 
quired of  and  determined  by  a person  named, 
this  may  in  effect  be  a submission  to  arbitra- 
tion. Thus  an  architect’s  certificate  falls  within 
the  principle  of  the  above  case,  unless,  even 
though  in  the  form  of  a certificate,  it  is 
decision  upon  a disputed  point.] 


Subject  Matter  of  Tender. 

A proposal  to  receive  tenders  for  certain 
things  to  be  sold  (specifying  no  limitation  or 
qualification)  and  an  acceptance  (also  specifying 
no  limitation  or  qualification)  constitutes  a con- 
tract to  inolude  the  whole  of  such  things. — 
Venn  v.  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  32 
Beavan,  490  (1863). 

[This  case,  which  arose  out  of  tbe  sale  of  the 
stone  contained  in  old  Westminster  Bridge,  lays 
down  as  a principle  an  important  rule  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  old  materials  of  a building,  and 
has  never  since  its  decision  been  questioned.] 


G.,  736.  These  cases  should  warn 
builders  to  be  careful  how  they  enter  into  con- 
tract with  persons,  such  as  the  holders  of 
a fund  for  the  erection  of  a church,  who  have 
only  a certain  sum  at  their  disposal ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  serve  equally  as  examples  to  such 
trustees  to  divest  themselves  of  all  personal 
liability,  and  to  bind  only  the  fund  of  which 
they  are  the  holders.] 


Agreement  to  let  Land  on  Building  Leases. 

Where  a landowner  engages  to  let  land  to  a 
builder  on  building  leases,  and  to  lend  him  a 
certain  sum  to  assist  him  in  the  erection  of  a 
certain  number  of  houses,  to  be  repaid  by  a 
certain  date,  on  the  security  of  the  houses  to  be 
erected,  and  the  landowner,  when  some  of  the 
houses  have  been  built  and  some  of  the  money 
advanced,  requests  the  builder  not  to  continue 
ms  operations,  and  the  builder  desists,  the  land- 
owner  is  entitled  to  recover  back  the  amount  so 
lent,  though  he  has  not  advanced  the  whole 
sum  which  he  agreed  to  do.— James  v.  Cotton 
7 Bingham,  266  (1831).  ■ 


Where  there  exists 


Approval  of  Bmldirys. 


by  the  purchaser  of  a piece  of  land 


covenant  or  agreement 


that  i 


been  approved  by  the  original  owner  o“  t°he 
bnd  or  by  his  agent,  and  the  builder  erects 
structure  without  such 


„ , , . , approval,  he  will  be 

ordered  to  pay  damages  for  so  doing.— Kilbey 


« PP.  381, 121,  K9,  508,  614,  651,  .ad  770,  ant.. 


Bay  Windows. 

A bay  window  is  a building,  and  not  a mere 
projection  from  a main  building. — Lord  Manners 
v.  Johnson,  1 L.  R.,  Ch.  D.,  673  (1875). 

[Compare  this  decision  with  the  previous  and 
similar  one  of  Western  v.  Macdermott,  L.  R.  1, 
Eq.,  199.]  


Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Architects  and  Bui' 
so  far  as  they  are  set  forth  by  the  French*  C< 

“ Si  l’edifice  construit  k prix  fixe,  peri 
tout  ou  en  partie  par  la  vice  de  la  construo 
m6me  par  la  vice  du  sol,  les  architectes  t 
entrepreneurs  en  sont  responsables  pendanl 
ans.” — Code  Civil , livre  iii.,  title  viii.,  s.  179 

“If  an  edifice  constructed  at  a given  ■ 
perish  wholly  or  partially  through  the  fault 
of  its  construction,  even  by  the  badness  i 
foundation,  the  architects  and  the  contrat 
are  responsible  for  it  for  ten  years.” 

“ Lorsqu’un  architect  ou  un  entrepeneuE 
charge  de  la  construction  it  forfait  d’un 
ment,  d’apres  un  plan  arrete  et  convenu  av 
proprietaire  du  sol,  il  ne  peut  demander  at 
augmentation  de  prix,  ni  sous  le  pretesl 
l’augmentation  de  la  maind’ceuvre  ou  des  r 
riaux,  ni  sous  celui  de  changemens  ou  d’aug 
tations  faits  sur  ce  plan,  si  ces  chaugemen 
augmentations  n’ont  pas  etd  autorises  par> 
et  le  prix  convenu  avecle  proprietaire.” — S. 

“Where  an  architect  or  contractor  is  cha 
with  the  construction  of  a building  by  con 
according  to  a plan  agreed  upon  and  arra 
with  the  owner  of  the  soil,  he  can  deman: 
increase  of  price,  neither  under  pretext 
increase  of  the  workmanship  or  the  mate; 
nor  under  that  of  alterations  in,  or  augmj 
tions  to,  such  plan,  if  these  have  not  been  a 
rised  by  writing,  and  the  price  agreed  ; 
with  the  proprietor.” 


• Weekly  Accounts. 

Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that 
certain  words  in  a contract  have  a peculiar 
signification  in  the  building  trade.  “ Weekly 
accounts  of  work  ” mean  accounts  of  day- 
work only,  and  not  extra  work  capable  of  being 
measured.— Myers  v.  Sari,  30  L.  J.,  Q.  B.,  9 
(i860).  ’ ^ * 

[In  relation  to  this  phrase,  “ weekly  accounts 
of  work,”  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
customs  vary,  and  therefore  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  phrase  has  this  actual  meaning  at  the 
present  time.] 


“ Rebuilding  ” House. 

A covenant  or  agreement  “ to  rebuild”  a 
house  or  any  other  building  in  a substantial  and 
workmanlike  manner  does  not  involve  the 
obligation  to  erect  the  new  house  in  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  same  style  and  shape,  and 
with  the  same  elevation,  as  the  old  building, 
though  it  must  be  placed  on  the  same  site. — 
Low  v.  Innes,  4 De  G.,  J.,  & S.,  286  (1864). 


The  Phrase  “ Present  Style." 

The  phrase  employed  in  relation  to  the  in- 
ternal fittings  of  a house,  “ to  be  handsomely 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

The  yearly  report  (the  thirty-seventh)  rec 
presented  by  the  cathedral  architect,  Herr.: 
baumeister  Yoigtel,  to  the  Association  fo: 
Restoration  and  Completion  of  Cologne  C 
dral,  in  every  other  way  highly  satisfac 
contains  the  equally  welcome  statement i 
the  two  towers  will  be  completed  in  the : 
1880.  The  contributions  during  tho  past 
(1878)  having  come  in  bountifully,  the  8 
tect  has  been  able  to  push  the  works  on 
rapidly,  and  there  is  now  every  probability 
the  estimated  time  of  completion  will  be 
At  this  stage  of  the  restoration,  therefo 
short  statement  of  what  has  been  done 
prove  interesting.  The  total  of  the  i 
received  since  the  movement  for  completin; 
cathedral  was  practically  taken  up  in 
amounts  to  379,7481.,  the  total  expenses  n 
same  period  having  been  378,6141. 

The  works  since  the  last  report  (1877) 
been  confined  to  the  erection  of  the  stone  sj 
of  the  towers  and  the  restoration  of  the  pa 
the  southern  tower  built  in  the  Middle  A 
The  spires  of  the  two  towers  were  half  fim 
in  May  of  this  year,  the  time  when  the  re 
on  the  progress  of  the  work  in  1878  was 
pared.  As  the  cubic  contents  of  the  mat 
for  the  stone  pyramids  are  continually 
creasing,  their  completion  in  1880,  as  alr< 
remarked,  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  cer 
After,  in  the  winter  of  1877-78,  the  base  o 
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g(3m  tower  had  been  replaced,  and  the 
<j>;on  of  the  scaffolding  (160  ft.  high)  on  the 
w rn  and  southern  sides  of  the  south  tower 
h;  aen  completed  in  the  spring  of  1878,  the 
17  of  removing  the  pinnacles,  mouldings,  and 
j.i  y was  begun.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
A iction  wrought  by  the  tooth  of  time  had 
b so  complete,  especially  on  the  western 
Si  that  the  idea  of  partly  restoring  those 
pi  was  abandoned.  All  the  ornamentation 
i'ii,t  side  of  the  tower, — including  the  pin- 
nil,  finials,  window  mouldings  and  ribs,  as 
wis  the  mouldings,  tracery,  mullions,  and 
o!  of  the  piers, — has  been  taken  out;  the 
©Inaterial  employed  being  the  hard  Obern- 
nin  stone,  on  account  of  its  great  resistance 
ft)  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  in  prefer- 
mIo  the  original  material,  Urachenfels  stone, 
ftjigh  the  work  thus  entailed  in  the  southern 
dfi  is  very  tedious  and  involves  great  expense, 
iliundness  of  the  piers  is  by  no  means  im- 
ll.  The  smooth  facing-blocks  have  offered 
fetereater  resistance  to  the  exposure  of  three 
■ ‘ies.  It  was  necessary  to  dresB  their  sur- 
Ebo  a depth  of  0 8 in.,  until  the  sound  stone 
17 let  with,  which  slight  reduction,  however, 
is  o moment  in  walls  of  a thickness  of  nearly 

a the  beginning  of  May,  1879,  after  the 
prS  of  the  centering,  the  vaulting  in  the 
'.-story  of  the  southern  tower  was  com- 
id,  with  the  arrangement  intended  for 
jag  up  the  bells.  When  this  is  com- 
, the  erection  of  the  new  clock,  con-  ! 
jed  by  Mannhardt,  of  Munich,  in  the 
itory  of  the  south  tower,  will  be  pro-  ; 
1 with.  The  new  clock  will  strike  the  j 
and  quarters  on  the  large  old  bells  hung  ! 
ii'  belfry,  as  well  as  on  the  smaller  bells  in 
nterior  of  the  cathedral,  and  will  indicate 
ne  on  two  large  dials  fixed  in  the  ante- 
and  in  the  church. 

plastic  ornamentation  of  the  cathedral 
ceived  an  addition  in  1878  by  the  placing 
•ge  figures  with  baldachinos  and  consoles 
ante-church  between  the  western  towers, 
pliefs,  as  well  as  the  small  seated  figures 
jnts  in  the  soffits  of  the  side  entrances  in 
>rthern  portal,  are  so  far  completed  that 
ill  be  mounted  in  the  course  of  this 
The  forty-eight  pinnacles,  in  French 
me,  for  crowning  the  baldachinos  over 
^jrgo  figures  at  the  columns  of  the  nave, 
feunexeouted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have 
«I  se  been  taken  in  hand,  and  they  are  now 
biplaced. 

fij  work  of  raising  the  new  bells  of  the 
chiral  was  carried  out,  without  the  least 
fr'nt,  in  the  time  from  the  13tli  of  July  to 

«i  of  August,  1878.  The  “Emperor”  Bell 
ibed  in  the  Builder  of  June  5,  1875), 
!»ling  27  tons  (not  25  tons,  as  previously 
),  was  placed  in  position  in  the  new  iron 
b*:,  180  ft.  above  the  cathedral  floor,  on  the 
August.  The  stability  of  the  new 
W was  amply  demonstrated  in  a series  of 
to'  transmission  of  percussions  being  per- 
cale neither  upon  the  iron  beams  of  the 
Sljucture  nor  the  outer  walls  of  the  south 
B,  The  five  cathedral  bells,  weighing 
.er  about  50  tons,  sent  forth  their  joyous 
Pt  gain,  for  the  first  time  Bince  the  taking 
H'bf  the  old  wooden  belfry,  on  the  occasion 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  King  Friedrich 
Him  III.,  on  September  26,  1878  (seethe 
S-'-r  of  May  31,  1879). 
rides  the  execution  of  the  stonework  for 
.'■ires  and  the  gigantic  finials,  the  comple- 
Vl.it  an  early  date  of  the  towers  depends 
P pally  upon  the  erection  of  the  last  three 
» of  the  scaffolding.  TLe  latter  elaborate 
s,j  ures,  placed  at  a height  of  nearly  500  ft. 

^ the  pavement,  and  consequently  subjected 
¥i3  pressure  of  the  wind  to  an  increased 
fte,  must  be  of  an  exceptionally  careful  and 
^ronstruction  and  execution.  As  the  erec- 
“J|f  scaffolding  at  such  heights  can  be  pro- 
Ul  1 with,  as  we  know  from  experience, 

0 n fine  and  perfectly  calm  weather,  the 
8 er  months  from  March  to  September  can 
^ be  safely  employed  in  such  works.  The 
It  task,  therefore,  of  completing  the  fifth 
8 ix  stages  of  the  scaffolding  will  take  up 
immer,  while  for  1880,  after  the  erection 
seventh  and  eighth  stages,  is  reserved  the 
f ig  of  the  tops  of  the  spires. 


t ,ravre’  contractor  for  the  St.  G< 
2 1,  died  on  Saturday  last  (accordin 
1 telegram),  of  apoplexy  of  the  heart 


A CURIOUS  TOMB  IN  HAMPSTEAD. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  parish  church- 
yard of  Hampstead,  in  the  north  of  London, 
stands  a large  family  mausoleum,  to  which  a 
singular  history  is  attached.  It  appears  that 
some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  when  the 
district  of  Pimlico  was  little  more  than  an  open 
field,  there  lived  in  it  a certain  Mr.  Henry 
Lewer,  who  was  largely  connected  with  some 
mercantile  house  in  the  City,  and  was  equally 
wealthy  and  respected.  He  was  also  a man  of 
taste,  and  one  whose  commercial  instincts  and 
habits  taught  him  to  look  forward  with  a dis- 
cerning eye  to  the  future. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Hampstead 
that  one  fine  summer  afternoon,  many  years 
before  his  death,  this  Mr.  Lewer  took  a long 
walk  from  Pimlico,  through  Marylebone-fields 
and  St.  John’s  Wood,  up  to  Hampstead,  and  sat 
himself  down  to  rest  on  a tombstone  under  one 
of  the  yew-trees  in  the  churchyard,  and  that 
whilst  there  he  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  spot  and  the  fineness  of  the  view,  em- 
bracing as  it  did,  and  still  does,  the  whole 
panorama  of  the  Surrey  Hills  from  Caterham 
to  Guildford,  that  he  resolved,  if  he  could  not 
become  a resident  of  Hampstead  in  his  lifetime 
he  would  make  it  his  last  resting-place  when 
dead.  Accordingly,  having  feasted  his  eyes 
with  the  beauty  of  the  spot  until  the  sun  began 
to  sot,  he  went  home,  sent  for  his  solicitor,  and 
made  his  will.  In  this  he  declared  his  desire, 
wherever  he  should  die,  to  be  buried  in  no  other 
place  but  Hampstead,  and  in  one  particular 
corner  of  the  churchyard.  He  also  immediately 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of  a square  plot  of 
ground,  on  which  he  placed  a mausoleum 
which  he  erected  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  there  and  then  appointed  a body  of  trustees 
to  carry  out  his  desire,  and  to  see  that  his  tomb 
was  kept  up  and  carefully  repaired  from  time 
to  time,  settling  the  interest  of  a sum  in  the 
public  funds  by  way  of  an  endowment  for  it. 

The  mausoleum  is  a heavy  square  structure 
of  Portland  stone,  very  massive  and  very  plain, 
utterly  devoid  of  ornament,  and  as  prosaic  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  It  consists  of  three  tiers 
of  Bolid  masonry,  rising  one  above  another, 
and  bearing  inscriptions  on  their  sides.  There 
is  not  a “holy  text”  nor  a pious  verse,  nor  an 
emblem  of  hope  or  of  immortality, — or  of 
mortality  either.  All  is  plain  business  and 
matter-of-fact ; a type,  doubtless,  of  the  mind 
of  the  founder.  Along  the  upper  face  runs  the 
following  legend : — “ This  tomb  and  vault  was 
built  by  Henry  Lewer,  esq.,  of  Pimlico,  as  a 
place  of  rest  for  the  mortal  remains  of  himself 
and  as  many  of  his  family  as  it  will  contain, 
till  it  should  please  Almighty  God  to  call  them 
to  life  immortal.  The  whole  is  endowed  and 
provided  for  in  trust  in  the  Three  per  Cent. 
Reduced  Annuities,  the  2nd  of  May,  1817.  The 
two  eldest  of  the  family,  with  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  are  the  trustees.  See  the  Parish 
Registers.” 

In  front  of  the  lower  stage  or  compartment, 
again  we  read  : — “Sacred  to  Posterity:  Henry 
Lewer,  esq.,  the  foundei’,  died  the  19th  of  April, 
1819,  aged  sixty-seven.”  Then  follow  the  names 
of  five  of  the  founder’s  sons,  and  also  of  several 
grandsons,  together  with  their  wives ; the  whole 
amounting  to  about  twelve  entries.  Along  with 
them,  the  inscription  records  the  death  of  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lewer  family,  Maria 
Coulland,  housekeeper  to  the  third  son  of  the 
founder.  And  on  the  south  side  of  the  monu- 
ment there  is  a notice  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Lewer,  of  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanovei’-square,  who  died  in  1798;  and  of  Anne, 
his  widow,  who  died  in  1812.  These  were 
probably  the  parents  of  the  founder. 

The  last  member  of  the  Lewei’s,  who  died  at 
Hamburg  thi-ee  years  ago,  was  brought  over  to 
be  buried  here.  His  name  is  thus  recorded  on 
the  mausoleum  Edward  North  Lewer,  fifth 
son  of  the  founder,  died  May  7,  1876,  • aged 
eighty.”  On  the  occasion  of  this  gentleman’s 
interment  there  was  a.  funeral  dinner  at  one  of 
the  principal  taverns  in  Hampstead,  the 
“ William  the  Fourth,”  at  which  the  only  two 
survivors  of  the  Lewers,  and  about  a dozen  of 
their  friends  eat  down  to  a pleasant  and  sub- 
stantial repast.  Thei'e  were  no  tears  or  sobs 
or  wailings  for  the  departed  ; but,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  there  was  much  pleasant  and 
agreeable  conversation ; and  a song  or  two  were 
sung,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  by  the  old  parish 
clerk,  who  had  officiated  at  the  funerals  of  all 
the  Lewers  in  succession.  It  appears  that  this 
dinner  is  provided  for  in  the  written  instructions 


of  the  founder,  and  that  it  is  regularly  paid  for 
out  of  the  endowment  in  the  “Three  per  Cent. 
Annuities,”  above  mentioned.  The  dinner  bill, 
with  the  little  etceteras  of  wine  and  dessert, 
amounted  to  just  20 1. 

The  mausoleum  since  that  date  has  been  once 
more  cleaned  up  and  f ui'bished ; and  when  tbo 
last  two  Lewers  are  dead  and  consigned  to  its 
care,  the  vault  will  be  closed,  and  the  “ trust  ” 
will  be  declared  at  an  end.  Meantime  the  grave 
has  been  fenced  in  with  wire,  and  planted  round 
with  cypresses  and  other  evergreens  and  shrubs, 
which,  it  is  said,  were  sent  over  from  Hamburg 
for  that  special  pui’pose. 


WELL  WALK,  HAMPSTEAD. 

Tris  intei’esting  spot,  which  has  recently 
suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Wells  Charity,  is  about  to  be  still  further 
despoiled.  It  is  proposed  to  pull  down  the  old 
Assembly-room,  now  the  head  quarters  of  the 
3rd  Middlesex  Volunteers,  and  the  interesting 
house  adjoining,  and  to  form  a new  road  out  of 
the  east  side  of  Well-walk. 

The  Assembly-room  is  built  upon  a portion  of 
the  waste  land  lying  about  and  encompassing 
the  Wells,  which  was  granted  in  1698  by  the 
Hon.  Susanna  Noel,  relict  of  the  Hon.  Baptist 
Noel,  and  mother  of  Baptist,  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough, in  trust  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Hampstead.  The  charity  apprentices  poor 
children ; the  income  in  1812  was  92Z.  per 
annum,  and  the  trustees  had  at  that  time  a sum 
of  1,100Z.  in  the  Thi-ee  per  Cents.  The  Assembly- 
room  was  converted  into  a chapel  about  the  year 
1733,  according  to  Mr.  Wrn.  Howitt,  in  his 
“ Northern  Heights  of  London.”  The  same 
author  says  “ Thei'e  is  a charming  little  grove  in 
Well-walk,  with  a bench  at  the  end,  whereon  I 
last  saw  poor  Keats,  the  sun  setting,  sobbing 
his  dying  breath  into  a pocket-handkerchief, 
glancing  parting  looks  towards  the  quiet  land- 
scape he  had  loved  so  well.”  Leigh  Hunt,  too, 
in  his  autobiography,  mentions  Well-walk  in 
connexion  with  Keats,  of  whom  he  relates,  “ As 
we  wei’e  sitting  on  the  bench,  in  Well-walk, 
near  the  Heath, — the  one  against  the  wall, — he 
told  me  with  unaccustomed  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  his  heart  was  breaking.  Then,  and  till  his 
death,  he  believed  that  the  Reviewers  had 
destroyed  his  fame.” 

Keats’s  seat  has  been  pi’eserved,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  Walk  has  been  already 
greatly  changed,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
its  present  aspect  with  the  engraving  from  a 
photograph  taken  expressly  for  the  work  in 
“ Howitt’ s Northern  Heights,”  page  54.  What 
will  be  its  appearance  when  the  improvements 
in  contemplation  are  carried  out,  and  the  Walk 
is  filled  with  neat  stuccoed  villas,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  few  people  will  probably  be  able 
to  realise  that  it  was  here  that  Keats  put  into 
words  his  incomparable  “ Ode  to  the  Nightin- 
gale.”   


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  MUNICH. 

As  a recent  meeting,  specially  convened,  of 
the  Town  Council  of  Munich,  the  subject  of  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  drainage  works 
for  the  Bavarian  capital,  which  have  become 
imperatively  necessary,  was  brought  forward  for 
discussion.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  like  all 
sanitary  reforms  involving  inci'eased  local  taxa- 
tion, the  execution  of  a scheme  for  di’aining  the 
city  has  hitherto  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  more  than  one  quarter.  The  reporter, 
Biirgermeister  Dr.  Ei'hardt,  in  introducing  the 
subject,  made  some  very  sensible  and  practical 
observations.  He  dwelt  on  the  extremely  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  question  with  regard  to 
the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  on  the  financial  sacrifices  that  would  have  to 
be  made  to  secure  improvement  in  that  respect. 
England,  he  pointed  out,  preferred  the  removal 
of  sewage  by  flushing.  This  example  had  been 
followed  by  many  towns  of  Germany ; the  city 
of  Munich  entertaining  the  plan  of  canalisation 
as  early  as  1874.  When  the  Bavarian  capital 
was  visited  by  cholera,  in  1872,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  sanitary  measures  of  a radical 
nature  must  be  adopted.  The  health  of  the 
population  was  the  main  point,  the  questions  of 
expense  and  of  farming  being  secondary  matters. 
The  scheme  of  Mr.  Gordon,  C.E.,  of  Frankfurt 
on  the  Main,  which  advocates  the  removal  of 
the  Bewage  by  flushing,  combined  with  irri- 
gation works,  was  not  approved  of  by  the 
Munich  Medical  Association.  It  was  true 
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that  the  expenses  would  be  heavy.  But  what 
had  been  accepted  in  practical  England,  in 
Paris,  Lihge,  and  many  large  townB  of  Germany, 
showed  that  the  drains  of  a town  ought  to  be 
, constructed  as  to  serve  for  the  removal  ot 
Although  Munich  was 


the  sewage  by  flushing.  _ 

better  in  reality  than  by  repute,  it  was  not  one 
of  the  healthiest  towns.  It  would  be  disastrous 
to  wait  for  the  Philosophers’  Stone  to  drop 
from  heaven.  The  plague,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  was  again  knocking  at  the  gates  ot 
Europe.  Let  this  be  a warning  to  do  everything 
possible  from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  Dr. 
Erhard t finally  earnestly  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  scheme.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  it  was  asked  whether 
another,  less  expensive,  mode  of  carrying  off  the 
sewage  could  not  be  suggested.  Other  matters, 
quite  as  pressing,  required  attention,  and  the 
execution  of  the  project  would  raise  the  muni- 
cipal rates  to  double  their  present  amount. 
Practical  men  considered  the  irrigation  question 
Dot  yet  ripe  for  discussion,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  attempt  the  solution  of  a problem  the 
cost  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen.  Another 
speaker  pleaded  energetically  for  Mr.  Gordon’s 
project ; while  a third  advocated  the  drainage 
scheme,  with  the  retention  of  the  cesspool 
By  stem.  The  city  was  as  healthy  as  any  other, 
and  sewage  works  cost  enormous  sums.  In  reply- 
ing to  these  and  similar  objections,  Dr.  Erhardt 
pointed  out  especially  that  drains  of  some  sort 
must  be  constructed;  the  matter  was  too  urgent, 
and  could  not  be  postponed  much  longer. 
Authorities  had  pronounced  for  it.  The  speaker 
said  he  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  he 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  mortality  by  drainage 
by  only  three  per  cent.,  although  it  would  be 
impossible  to  banish  typhus  and  cholera  alto- 
gether. He  mentioned  the  case  of  Hamburg, 
where  before  the  drainage  the  death-rate  by 
typhus  was  49  per  1,000,  while  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canalisation  of  the  city  it  had 
fallen  to  29  per  1,000.  The  Society  of  Archi- 
tects and  Engineers  had  estimated  the  cost  of 
construction  at  2,000,0001.,  Herr  Baurath  at 
only  a fourth  that  sum.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Betz 
spoke  strongly  against  the  objections  fre- 
quently raised  against  drainage  works,  urging 
that  sewage  gases  or  sewage  itself  could 
have  no  deleterious  or  noxious  influence  either 
upon  the  atmosphere  or  the  soil.  The  fact  was 
the  Association  had  made  up  their  minds  on  Mr. 
Gordon’s  project  before  it  was  even  published 
by  that  engineer.  On  the  whole,  the  opinion  of 
a Bingle  expert  knowing  the  subject  well  was 
the  best.  If,  for  financial  reasons,  nothing  was 
done  now,  everything  would  have  to  be  done 
shortly  and  all  at  once.  After  an  animated 
debate,  extending  over  three  hours,  the  council 
resolved,  by  a majority  of  nineteen  votes  against 
eight,  not  to  postpone  the  matter,  but  to  discuss 
the  details  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  scheme  at  their  next 
meeting.  A very  wise  resolution,  and  one,  we 
trust,  that  will  bear  fruit. 


George  Abbott,  archbishop  from  1611  to  1633, 

appear  enclosed  in  scrollwork.  The  greater 
part  of  the  royal  arms  fell  off  when  the  chimney 
was  taken  down.  The  archbishop’s  arms  will 
be  retained,  so  as  to  supply  to  those  who  know 
the  tale  a piquant  bit  of  gossip  in  years  to  come. 
The  story  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  thir- 
teenth-century  building  in  which  these  examples 
of  ancient  English  art  have  been  so  strangely 
preserved  is  a longish  one,  not  to  be  told  effec- 
tively without  references  to  kindred  foundations 
of  Medieval  date  in  other  places  of  pilgrimage. 
A little  disquisition  of  that  sort  should  be  a 
pleasant  task  for  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  the 
architect  engaged  in  restoring  the  building  to  its 
ancient  condition. 

The  method  pursued  for  the  preservation  ot 
the  paintings  has  been  somewhat  hazardous, 
but  extremely  successful  as  far  as  can  yet  be 
The  wall  is  of  chalk,  roughly  plastered 


devoted  almost  entirely  to  warehouses,  andii 

fourth  to  the  confectionery  manufacturing 
partment,  which  has  waterproof  floors,  ai 
kitchen,  42  ft.  by  40  ft. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  (r 
Pritchard,  and  Messrs.  Koumieu  & Aitch. 
were  the  architects. 


THE  BARONESS  BURDETT  COOT 
DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  AT  BETHNA 
GREEN. 


It  transpired  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bet! 
green  Vestry  last  week  that  the  Baroness 
dett  Coutts  is  willing  to  erect  a drinking-foui  >. 
in  the  district.  A report  from  the  Works  (a 
mittee  stated  that  Mr.  Lee,  architect,  hatM 
before  them  plans  of  the  drinking  - four} 
which  they  proposed  to  have  erected  om 
triangular  piece  of  ground  at  the  junoticn 


Baroness  and  Hackney  roads.  It  was  poij 


out  at  the  meeting  that  the  space  has  t 
receptacle  for  rubbish,  and  is  also  used  for  u 


over.  Upon  this  rough  plaster  is  a thin  coating, 
about  J in.  thick,  of  finer  plaster,  and  upon  this 
the  subjects  are  painted.  What  was  once  rough 
plaster  next  to  the  chalk  wall  was,  when  , 
examined  found  to  be  loose  sand,  only  held  in  air  gatherings  and  preaching.  The  comrnl 
its  place  by  the  hard  skin  of  plaster  under  the  recommended  that  the  offer  be  accepted- 
painting,  and  not  held  in  anywhere  by  that,  for  the  recommendation  was  adopted, 
holes  had  been  made  in  the  surface,  and  the 
Boards  were 


sand  ran  out  through  them, 
placed  against  the  painting  and  the  sand  en- 
couraged to  run  out  by  gentle  tapping.  Copper 
and  slate  dowels  were  then  let  into  the  wall  in 
a number  of  positions  under  the  larger  cavities. 
The  chalk  of  the  wall  was  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water  driven  in  from  a large  garden 
syringe.  Then  the  cavities  were  packed  with 
old  Portland  cement,  and  cleansed  flint  road- 
drift,  nearly  in  a semi-liquid  state,  applied  in 
very  small  quantities  at  a time.  This  has  soli- 
dified round  the  dowels,  making  thus  the  most 
thorough  attachment  to  the  wall  in  all  positions. 
The  incrustations  of  smoke  and  dirt  were  then 
attacked,  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  applied  with 
a fine  syringe,  moistened  the  whole,  and  the 
coatings  were  taken  off  in  small  flakes.  A some- 
what similar  process  was  employed  by  Mr.  Neale 
in  repairing  the  paintings  in  St.  Gabriel’s  chapel 
in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  placed  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  under  his  charge.  The 
specially  interesting  character  of  these  will 
come  into  much  notice  shortly  as  a paper  is  to 
be  read  on  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  next  session,  and  the 
Kent  Archmological  Society  is  to  publish  re- 
duced copies  in  their  Transactions.  The  Society 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  deserve  a good  word 
for  putting  copies  as  perfect  as  skill  could  make 
them,  in  the  Cathedral  library.  All  other  cus- 
todians  of  perishing  work  should  imitate  the 
example  without  delay. 


PRESERVING  WALL  PAINTINGS  AT 
CANTERBURY. 

Some  very  interesting  wall  paintings  in  the 
diniug-hall  of  the  Kingsbridge  Hospital,  the 
resting-place  of  the  poorer  pilgrims  to  Canter- 
bury, have  just  been  brought  to  light.  When 
the  whitewash  was  being  cleared  off  from  the 
walls,  fragments  of  paintings  representing  the 
murder  of  Becket  were  found  on  the  north  end 
wall.  The  huge  fireplace  which  had  been  built 
against  this  wall  was  thereupon  removed.  This 
laid  bare  paintings  of  rare  beauty,  containing  in 
the  central  portion  a vesica  enclosing  a life-size 
picture  of  our  Saviour  seated  upon  a throne. 
The  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists  surround 
the  vesica,  each  enclosed  in  a circle.  A great 
part  of  St.  Luke  had  been  cut  away  to  allow 
the  flue  to  pass  through  the  wall.  All  the  other 
parts  are  in  good  preservation.  Immediately 

nanAnt.n  tVic  . ..  . J 
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jrfth0  vesica  is  another  painting  about 
4 ft.  high, — our  Saviour  and  tho  A™D*-.ioa  *i,„ 


„ a,— our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  at  the 
bupper;  Jesus  giving  the  sop  to  Judas.  The 
before-mentioned  painting  of  Becket’s  Murder 
is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  central  subject,  and 
is  of  a later  date  than  the  very  fine  work  it 
adjoins,  and  inferior  to  it  in  execution.  On  the 
western  aide  was  a painting,  now  much  destroyed, 
apparently  showing  Henry  II.  doing  penance  at 
the  shrine  of  Becket. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a coat  of  distemper 
ts  m.  thick,  was  put  over  the  whole  of  the  wall. 
The  royal  arms  were  painted  over  the  early 
paintings,  and  above  those  arms  the  arms  of 


MESSRS.  PETTY,  WOOD,  & CO.’S  NEW 

WAREHOUSES,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE 

ROAD. 

In  our  present  issue  we  give  a view  of  the 
warehouses  recently  erected  for  Messrs.  Petty, 
Wood,  & Co.,  and  already  fully  described  in  our 
pages.*  We  repeat  briefly  a few  of  the  par- 
ticulars. The  principal  front  is  138  ft.  in  length, 
and  the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
parapet  is  64  ft.  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
building  there  are  a boiler-house,  with  two 
large  Cornish  boilers ; an  engine-house,  accom- 
modating a compact  high-pressure  engine  of 
40-horse  power,  nominal ; and  a chimney-shaft, 
about  110  ft.  in  height.  A principal  feature  in 
the  faijade  is  a rectangular  tower,  of  about 
130  ft.  in  height  to  the  apex.  Adjoining  the 
tower,  at  the  south  end  of  the  frontage,  a 
wagon-way  is  formed,  closed  by  folding-shutter 
work,  25  ft.  high  by  15  ft.  wide.  The  elevation 
is  in  red  brick,  with  dressings  of  Tisbury  stone. 
Pother’s  bricks  are  used  for  relief  in  the  arches 
over  the  window-heads.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  building  is  distinct  from  the  business 
premises,  although  forming  a feature  in  the 
general  external  design.  It  contains  the  mana- 
ger’s residence,  and  bedroom  accommodation 
for  about  fourteen  clerks.  The  ground-floor  has 
two  large  sale-rooms,  one  67  ft.  by  50  ft.,  the 
other  57  ft.  by  40  ft. ; a clerk’s  office,  33  ft.  by 
a principals’  or  consulting  room,  18  ft. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  AT  THE  TOWN-HA[ 
VIENNA. 

Raphael  Donner,  the  “ Austrian  Phidiai 
he  has  been  called,  was  appreciated  only 
his  death  (it  occurred  in  1741,  at  Vienna).i 
died  in  poverty,  and  his  admirable  works  set 


to  sink  into  oblivion  with  him,  until  a : 
grateful  generation  endeavoured  to  rescue  i 
from  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness,  and  to  hi 
him  as  he  deserved  to  have  been  honouft 
his  lifetime.  This  labour  of  resuscitatiol 
not  yet  been  completed ; every  now  andi 
works  of  the  master  hitherto  unknown  aA 
covered,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood) 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  to: 
everything  that  the  sculptor  of  the  exq< 
fountain  in  the  Neue  Markt  (New  Mark 
Vienna  has  produced.  An  excellent  produl 
to  which  little  regard  has  yet  been  paid 
which  is  itself  sufficient  to  give  him  arepufc 
is  the  fountain  (of  which  we  publish  an  i 
tration)  in  the  court  of  the  ltathhaus  of  Vf 
Wipplinger  Strasse.  The  composition  l 
sents  “ Andromeda  and  Perseus.”  It  is  € 
in  soft  metal,  and  has  a height  of  8 ft.  4 in.i 
width  of  5 ft. 


WROUGHT-IRON  GATES, 
LEATHERSELLERS’  HALL,  LONDG 
These  gates  were  manufactured  by  M 
Gardner,  at  their  works,  112,  St.  Martin's; 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wilsi 
Aldwinckle,  the  architects  and  surveyors  h 
Company. 

They  are  13  ft.  3 in.  high,  and  6 ft.  6 in.  i 
The  special  feature  in  them  is  that  thei 
entirely  hand-wrought,  without  the  ui 
castings,  or  aid  of  machinery,  or  any  mecht 
appliance  whatever.  To  give  some  idea  a 
amount  of  work  entailed  in  their  manufai 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  there  are  360  we; 
them,  over  500  pieces,  and  more  than 
rivets  and  bolts.  The  design  is  Elizabeths 
The  grille  includes  a fine  specimen  c 
poussd  work  in  iron.  The  arms  of  the  i 
and  of  the  City,  introduced  in  the  panels  (1 
gates,  as  well  as  the  foliage,  were  also  s 
rnered  up  from  flat  sheets  of  iron.  The  cj 
of£the  Company,  “ L.C.,”  is  introduced  1 
the  arms.  In  the  middle  rail  is  the  mot 
the  Company  “ Soli  Deo  Honor  et  Gloria .”  • 
The  gates  and  grille  are  backed  with  t 
glass,  whioh  is  separately  hinged,  so  as  ti 
easily  cleaned.  The  Hall  is  in  St.  Helen  s I 


26  ft. ; 


square,  with  lavatory,  &c.  Adjoining  the  prin- 
cipals’  room  are  two  strong-rooms,  with  hollow 
walls,  iron-bound,  the  recesses  filled  with  sand. 
These  rooms  are  over-arched  with  brick  and 
concrete.  The  first,  second,  and  third  floors  are 


* See  p.  6S1,  ante. 


THE  READING  NEW  TOWN  HALL 
The  preliminary  work,  preparatory  to 
erection  of  the  new  Town-hall  and  pi 
library  at  Reading,  has  been  entered  upon,  i 
funds  collected,  amounting  to  nearly  20, ( 
are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  building  comm- 
and another  10,0001.  the  Town  Council  i 
made  themselves  responsible  for.  About 44,. 
will  be  required,  including  an  additional  sui 
the  erection  of  a laboratory  in  connexion  i 
the  School  of  Science. 

The  execution  of  the  works  has  been  entrt 
to  Mr.  Chappell,  and  on  Monday  the  coni 
was  Bigned. 
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3NCE  OP  A WITNESS  (UNCALLED)  IN 
|JS  MATTER  OP  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

(sure  you  there  is  very  excellent  service  committed 
ridge.” — Capt.  Fluellen. 

ye  may  jndge  by  the  remarkable  differ  - 
iwhich  are  frequently  observable  between 
iich  which  we  have  heard  from  even  a 
ed  speaker  and  a report  of  it  which  has 
e benefit  of  his  revision,  it  is  not  only  the 
tised  who,  after  they  sit  down,  are  dis- 
by  reflections  that  something  was  uttered 
id  better  have  been  suppressed,  much  was 
Jifferently  expressed,  and  oh ! how  many 
unities  lost  of  happy  allusion  and  effective 
The  miseries  of  a witness  at  the  close 
examination  deserve  still  more  tender 
jeration,  as  he  bethinks  himself  how 
ho  might  have  exposed  the  deliberate 
resentations  of  his  replies,  and  turned 
lies  on  his  tormentor  by  pungent  repartee, 
is,  therefore,  much  to  comfort  a witness 
is  been  so  confident  of  his  mastery  of  a 
. as  to  anticipate  with  some  interest  an 
mity  of  helping  on  a desirable  movement 
aething  more  than  a mere  declaration  of 
aion,  when  he  finds  that  what  he  has  most 
rt  is  so  powerfully  supported  by  others 
3 assistance  is  dispensed  with.  And  then 
ways  open  to  him  to  say  his  say  in  some 
!orm,  and  even  to  put  it  before  a wider 
through  a more  public  channel.  The 
ttee  of  the  Lords  on  the  Bill  respecting 
dening  of  London  Bridge  Bat  privately  ; 
3 matter  is  one  of  public  discussion  as 
i public  interest,  and  the  project  which 
fore  it  on  its  trial, — the  model  which  I 
Qost  called  the  corpus  delicti, — is  too  well 
and  so  far  is  public  property  for  public 
nt. 

xe  question  how  to  widen  London  Bridge, 
bus  question  has  been  moved,  seconded, 
pported  by  very  high  authorities, — Is 
my  necessity  for  such  widening  at  all  P 
lent,  the  bridge  accommodates  two  lines 
d and  two  lines  of  slow  rolling  traffic, 
ition  to  the  footways  on  either  side, 
itways  are,  doubtless,  sometimes  incon- 
ly  crowded,  especially  on  the  eastern 
r about  fifteen  minutes  at  a time  after 
ival  of  heavy  trains  at  the  London  Bridge 
, with  passengers  to  whom  any  progress 
must  be  tedious  after  movement  through 
t the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  But 
, all  traverso  the  bridge,  and  reach  the 
extremity  at  most  only  three  minutes 
an  if  it  were  quite  free.  There  is  no 
y at  this  point  that  deserves  serious 
ration ; the  men  of  business  may  well 
one  crumpled  roseleaf  here,  for  there 
ny  more  and  more  uncomfortable  for 
3 encounter  on  the  footways  of  Fen- 
street,  Gracechurch-street,  and  the  alleys 
3t.  Michael’s  of  Cornhill.  As  regards 
lie  on  wheels,  the  case  as  stated  for  the 
loy  of  the  bridge  seems  to  stand  thus. 
Prom  enforced  stoppage,  all  the  traffic 
required  to  pass  over  the  bridge  can  pass 
following  on  in  continuous  stream,  without 
no  train  of  vehicles,  quick  or  slow,  need 
E waiting  ; but  the  contingencies  of  stop- 
r cross  traffic  at  the  approaches  are  very 
t indeed.  Setting  aside  such  accidents 
lof  horses, — here  the  complainants  must 
le  question  of  paving  and  scavenging, — 
i vance  of  a block  is  even  more  frequent 
ihoroughfares  of  the  City  elsewhere  than 
e bridge.  It  must  be  so  of  necessity 
savy  vehicles  have  to  slowly  cross  streets 
;ht  angle,  or  to  cross  from  one  side  to 
i,  and  even  to  draw  up  for  required 
’ of  their  freights. 

i tbe  width  of  London  Bridge  is  not  in 
the  progress  of  vehicles  over  it  is 
for  a time,  as  in  any  case  it  must  be,  by 
and  inevitable  causes, — inevitable  and 
'rtain  degree,  in  any  case,  irremediable 
' To  take  the  most  favourable  instance, 

7 wagon  will  pass  from  the  approach, 
i;o  the  near  side  of  the  bi’idge,  and  will 
ie  bridge  again  by  a turning  on  the  near 
at  us  say,  will  come  down  Gracechurch- 
cross  over  on  the  eastern  side,  and  turn 
d for  Tooley-street.  Even  by  this  simplest 
t has  to  cross,  and  crossing  it  impedes  the 
r*  Cornhill,  Leadenhall-street,  Lombard- 
md  Fenchurch-street,  Cannon-street  and 
|!aP  5 aQd  not  only  so  far  as  this  traffic  passes 
west,  but  as,  quite  within  its  right,  how- 
ibarras8ingly,it  turns  sharp  round  corners 
arth  or  south,  the  more  traffio  the  bridge 


invites  the  worse  will  this  intermediate  interrup- 
tion be.  But  it  will  be  quite  as  frequent  a case 
that  the  course  of  our  beer-laden  dray  will  not 
be,  cannot  be,  so  simple;  and  let  a bridge  be  as 
wide  as  it  may,  that  traffic  which  comes  upon  it 
on  one  side  will  be  bound  to  quit  it  to  proceed 
in  the  reverse  direction,  and  thus  at  one  end  or 
the  other  must  cross  the  direct  axis  of  the 
bridge,  and  be  unwelcome  to  all  that  travels  or 
is  on  the  way  to  travel  along  it.  No  increase  of 
width  for  parallel  lines  of  traffic  upon  the  bridge 
will  get  over  this  difficulty  after  quitting  it ; the 
discharging  lines  of  traffic  must  become  a net- 
work,— network  for  which  even  Dr.  Johnson’s 
definition  is  too  simple, — “ anything  reticulated 
or  decussated  with  interstices  between  the 
intersections.”  Eastcheap,  Gracechurch-street, 
and  King  William-street  and  Cannon-street, 
are  interchanging  traffic  quick  and  slow  with 
each  other,  independently  of  the  bridge  alto- 
gether ; and  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  bridge 
is  passing  directly  and  transversely  to  and  from 
the  single  point  where  the  bridge  haB  its  last 
abutment.  If  the  four  lines  of  traffic  were 
increased  to  six,  there  would  be  a still  more 
complex  problem  for  the  police,  who  perform 
their  present  duties  with  difficulty,  but  marvel- 
lous efficiency,  to  unplait  a still  more  complex 
interlacement, — to  unplait  and  replait  it,  for 
even  this  is  what  the  case  demands. 

Wo  seem,  then,  to  be  thrown  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  the  possible  l’esource  of  widening 
the  approaches.  The  passage  of  the  bridge  is 
in  much  the  same  position  as  the  exit  from  a 
theatre  on  a tempestuous  night,  or  from  a 
crowded  church  or  chapel  on  a fine  day ; only 
that  in  these  latter  examples  all  would  be  well 
if  those  who  are  once  clear  of  the  passages 
would,  move  on, — would  not  dawdle  with  um- 
brellas, wait  till  cabs  came  to  them  spontane- 
ously, or  stand  in  groups  and  gossip, — whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  bridge,  we  have  to  desire  that 
the  external  obstructions  could,  move  on.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  widening 
of  the  approaches,  at  even  one  end  of  the  bridge, 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  might  not  have  been 
so  twenty  years  ago ; but  at  present,  from  the 
value  of  the  businesses,  leases  and  ground,  it 
would  be  an  affair  of  millions.  As  our  own 
space  here  has  a certain  value,  we  cannot 
occupy  more  of  it  by  setting  forth  in  detail  how 
if  even  that  were  possible  which  is  not,  it  would 
still  be  ineffectual.  The  pressure  which  stimu- 
lates the  clamour  for  a widening, — whether  a 
widening  of  the  bridge  or  of  the  appi'oaches,  is 
however  all  the  same,  a serious  reality ; the 
distress  of  the  patient  is  manifest, — manifest 
even  by  his  very  ignorant  demonstrations  of 
impatience ; — and  if  his  constitution  will  not 
bear  the  loss  of  blood,  if  he  cannot  with  safety 
be  called  upon  to  suffer  an  excessively  copious 
bleeding  financially,  — au  heroic  remedy  of 
another  kind  is  to  be  thought  of. 

The  surgical  analogy  suggests,  not  inaptly, 
the  capital  operation  of  John  Hunter  for  the 
relief  of  a threatened  fatal  widening  ( aneuris - 
mus)  of  the  popliteal  artery.  He  boldly  relieved 
the  oppression  of  the  main  channel  of  communi- 
cation, by  not  enlarging  the  channel,  but  re- 
ducing the  inflow  at  the  threatened  point,  and 
dispersing  it, — in  fact,  by  constriction ; and  he 
was  justified  in  his  expectation  that  the  ob- 
structed current  would  find  its  way  round  by 
other  ducts.  What  seems  to  be  required,  in 
short,  is  another  roadway  across  the  Thames, 
below  London  Bridge,  which  would  convey  a 
vast  amount  of  traffic  directly  across  which  now 
has  to  concenti’ate  upon  a single  point  only  to 
be  again  dispersed,  and  in  its  dispersion,  as  in 
its  concentration,  to  be  at  once  obstructive  and 
obstructed.  There  are  men  of  unquestionable 
skill  and  experience  who  pledge  themselves 
that  an  iron  bridge  of  a single  span,  and  100  ft. 
high  at  least,  may  be  constructed  at  some  point 
about  Wapping,  under  excellent  conditions  of 
access,  and  as  regards  finance,  with  a certainty 
that  the  result  would  be  as  lucrative  as  the  im- 
proved approaches  to  London  Bridge  have  turned 
out  to  the  City.  Until  this  project  has  had  full 
justice  done  to  it  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss 
others  ; and  as  to  any  other  projects  which  can 
be  brought  forward,  I relieve  my  own  mind 
at  least  when  I declare  my  conviction  that  what 
plans  have  hitherto  been  mooted  of  widening 
either  London  Bridge  or  its  approaches  are  not 1 
merely  premature,  but  preposterous. 

When  considerations  as  to  practicability  of 
plans  have  been  duly  weighed  and  fairly  appre- 
ciated, and  such  a conclusion  arrived  at,  it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  deal  with  that  one  of  them 
which  was  promoted  by  the  City  on  grounds  of 


so  flimsy  a texture,  as  compared  with  the  econo- 
mical, as  aesthetic  sentiment.  This  may  or  may 
not  bo  so ; but  it  would  be  illiberal  aud  unfair 
to  assume  that  any  wealthy  and  presumably 
enlightened  corporation  is  indisposed  to  assign 
value  to  the  graces  in  comparison  with  the  gross- 
nesses of  life, — that  they  will  not  sympathise 
up  to  a certain  point  with  a hero  who  also  was 
a burgher,  in  the  sentiment, — 

“ Life,  life,  my  friend. 

May  bear  a not  unornameutal  course 
Wherever  it  may  flow ; it  was  not  meant 
By  him  that  on  the  back  the  burden  bound, 

That  cares,  though  public,  critica1,  and  grave. 
Should  so  incase  us  and  incrust  as  shuts 
The  gate  on  all  that’s  beautiful  below. 

This  was  not  meant,— aud  me  may  not  bofal.” 

— May  not  befal  London,  so  long  as  St.  Paul’s 
remains  on  London’s  highest  ground,  and  is  a 
symbol  visible  to  all  eyes  as  London  is  ap- 
proached, of  aspirations  at  least  which  embellish 
and  dignify  the  most  honourable  success  in  the 
hive  of  industry  to  which  it  is  central.  The 
city  of  London  may  boast  of  two  structures 
which  are  worthy  of  all  that  such  a metropolis 
may  aspire  to  be, — St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  aud 
London  Bridge ; and  the  later  of  these,  as 
dating  in  what  some  of  the  older  of  us  will 
not  relinquish  our  right  to  l’efer  to  as  our  own 
time,  has  even  peculiar  claims  to  our  proud 
regard.  A proposal  to  destroy  Loudon  Bridge, 
— destroyed  it  may  be  as  effectually  by  disfigure- 
ment as  by  pulling  it  down, — for  the  con- 
venience of  wharf  or  warehouse,  or  railway 
station,  can  scarcely  be  less  repugnant  than  a 
suggestion  that  St.  Paul’s  obstructs  the  access 
to  Cheapside,  and  that  regrets  for  its  demoli- 
tion may  be  easily  soothed  by  calculation  of  the 
price  per  square  foot  which  would  be  realised 
for  its  site  at  the  Auction  Mart. 

London  Bridge  is  remarkable  as  a solution  of 
that  problem  which  is  ever  held  up  as  the  test 
of  genius  in  constructive  art,  the  reconciliation 
of  engineering  skill  with  beauty  in  result.  And 
the  beauty  which  is  thus  signally  realised  is  of 
an  elevated  class ; it  is  on  a level  with  the 
demands  of  the  occasion.  It  has  often  been 
compared,  in  the  general  character  of  the 
sweep  of  its  arches,  with  the  Ponte  della  Trinita 
at  Florence,  one  of  the  very  few  bridges  of 
Europe  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  it  on 
the  same  page.  This  bridge  also  is  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  has  the  further  merit,  like  London 
Bridge,  of  being  distinguished  by  a beauty  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  city  that  it  adorns,  and 
the  river  that  it  spans.  But  it  need  not  be  said 
that  the  characteristic  beauty  is  different.  The 
bridge  over  the  larger  and  broader  aud  busier 
Thames,  is  appropriately  massive,  majestic, 
simple  in  adornment,  large  in  its  parts;  it  is  ex- 
pressive of  power  in  the  composure  of  perfect 
rest,  sustaining  and  subserving  the  daily  transit 
of  a population  that,  in  so  many  respects,  stands 
alone  and  unrivalled  in  the  world,  or,  if  we 
should  be  modest,  let  us  say  that  hopes  and 
intends  to  do  so.  It  has  an  imposing  air  of 
refined  sobriety, — it  is  dignified,  noble.  This 
result  was  certainly  achieved  by  a true  artistic 
sense  of  the  proportions  which  were  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  in  span  and  height  of  arches, 
elevation  and  outline  of  piers,  in  gradation  of 
magnitudes  among  voussoirs  aud  masonry 
generally.  Ornament,  as  ornament,  is  eschewed, 
in  deference  to  the  predominant  serviceable  ; and 
yet  is  the  serviceable  so  treated  as  to  convey  a 
recognition  of  refined  finish,  which  affects  ug 
with  precisely  that  feeling  of  agreeablenesg 
which  is  required  to  temper  severity  and  enliven 
utility. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  worth  while  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  possible  injury  to  the  bridge, 
aasthetically,  by  a considerable  extension  of 
width,  as  presented  to  passengers  passing  over 
it.  At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  is  not  to 
be  set  aside  as  futile,  though  it  need  not  be 
insisted  upon  as  cancelling  material  advantages 
on  the  other  side,  supposing  such  to  exist.  An 
exaggeration  of  breadth,  relatively  to  length,  is 
a change  that  must  always  be  perilous  when 
there  is  no  objection  to  be  taken  to  existing  pro- 
portions. A more  serious  and  decided  jeopardy 
for  beauty  would  be  involved  by  a change  which 
should  make  such  an  addition  to  the  arches,  up 
and  down  stream,  as  to  give  them  the  look  less 
of  arches  proper  than  of  sections  of  tunnels. 
This  effect  would  be  liable  to  ensue  if  one 
change  were  made,  that  on  its  own  ground, 
stands  high  in  the  competition  of  undesirables, 
— if  the  bridge  were  widened  by  an  extension  in 
granite  like  the  pi’esent,  upon  exactly  the  same 
design.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  engineers 
i would  not  reject  this  plan  as  too  difficult  for 
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them  to  execute  with  safety  and  success.  But 
assuredly  the  bridge,  as  seen  by  the  multitudes 
from  the  river,  and  from  the  quays  on  any  view, 
and  on  an  oblique  view  especially,  would  be  the 
same  bridge  no  longer.  The  space  below  the 
arch  would  be  darkened,  the  impression  of  its 
loftiness  would  be  reduced,  and  the  view  clear 
through  would  be  lost  from  many  of  the  best 
points  of  view.  However,  the  interest  of  this 
discussion  is  happily  now  only  theoretical,  and 
we  are  at  liberty  to  pass  on. 

A very  different  proposal,  which  found  its 
way  through  the  Parliamentary  defiles  without 
molestation  as  far  as  the  verge  of  the  final  read- 
ing in  the  Lord’s  House,  had  for  its  basis  an 
extension  of  the  roadway  with  no  change  in  the 
foundations,  by  what  were  best  described  by  a 
Germanism  as  an  On-hang  of  iron.  This  scheme 
was  not  only  embodied  more  or  less  distinctly 
in  the  Bill,  now  happily  defunct,  but  visibly  in 
a good-sized  model,  which  gave  it  all  fair  play  : 
in  which  it  presented  itself  with  that  self-con- 
fidence which  is  equivalent  to  self-praise,  and  in 
this  case  had  the  proverbial  fate  of  self-praise, 
of  being  no  recommendation.  By  this  scheme 
masonry  was  superimposed  upon  the  projec- 
tions of  the  piers,  forming  abutment  for  the 
spring  of  an  iron  arch  at  some  distance  above 
the  granite  arch,  and  not  corresponding  with  it 
in  line  of  sweep ; this  framed  beam  showed  as 
carrying  a partially  overhanging  footway  above, 
with  a light  open  balustrade.  Engineers  had 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  judiciousness  of 
the  weight  of  this  iron  being  thrown  precisely 
where  it  would  exert  its  downpress,  and  also  as 
to  the  chances  of  amicable  behaviour  of  stone 
and  metal  as  exhibited,  and  under  contrasted 
liabilities  to  expansion  and  contraction  at  the 
points  of  attachment  generally.  But  this  is  a 
discussion  that  is  apart.  We  have  chosen  to 
concern  overselves  here  with  a question  of 
aesthetics,  with  an  argument  which  assumes 
that  the  interests  of  beauty  are  for  the  time  at 
least  the  predominant, — the  supreme  interests. 
And  assuredly  these  are  very  seriously  at  stake 
when  a structure  of  stone,  which  is  of  allowed 
and  unimpeachable  beauty  as  it  stands,  is 
threatened  with  a metallic  addition  in  closest 
association. 

We  understand  how  lively  is  the  appreciation 
of  such  danger  by  palliations  that  have  been 
suggested,  adventurously  or  in  desperation,  by 
some  who  had  not  the  unkindest  feeling  towards 
the  scheme  on  its  merits.  One  of  these,  which 
the  English  language  was  called  upon  to  lend 
itself  to  expressing,  was  that  the  iron  might  be 
skilfully  painted  tosimulate  granite;  and  another 
that  the  incongruousness  of  the  combination 
might  be  masked  by  the  iron  receiving  such 
superficial  extension  as  to  hide  the  stone  entirely. 

The  scheme  is  dead  and  gone,  thanks  to  “ care 
and  valour  ” which  hail  like  Captain  Fluellen 
from  the  principality ; in  fact,  to  the  vigilance 
and  energy  of  Lord  Carnarvon  ; it  is  gone 
beyond  chance  of  revival,  thanks  to  the 
unanimity  of  a committee  which  certainly  did 
not  decide  without  giving  attention  to  a cloud 
of  witnesses ; but  it  is  well  that  some  notes 
should  be  made  of  the  considerations  at  issue, 
even  while  we  are  still  under  the  agitation  of 
a narrow  escape. 

Such  things  have  been,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded, as  additions  in  a new  style  being  made 
to  earlier  buildings,  and  the  world  being 
satisfied  to  abide  by  and  even  rejoice  in  the 
change.  We  would  not  willingly  spare  the 
porches  which  at  Peterborough  are  set  even  uu- 
conformably  in  front  of  a cathedral  of  con- 
trasted style.  But  as  these  porches  are  to  the 
cathedral  behind,  such  assuredly  was  not  the 
proposed  iron  addition  to  the  magnificent 
structure  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  stuck  on 
to.  We  are  far  less  satisfied  with  the  Per- 
pendicular lining  which  conceals  the  Norman 
ohoir  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, — but  even  here 
i1°^raia^on  is  still  of  stone  upon  stone  ; while 
at  Winchester  the  alterations  were  managed 
with  such  art  and  skill,  that  the  new  work 
happily  blended  with  the  old  and  the  result 
was  an  improvement. 

It  were  hard  to  say  that  iron  construction  can 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  be  harmoni- 
ously combined  with  stone ; no  other  principle 
is  involved  in  such  a union  abstractedly  than  we 
see  consistent  with  the  association  of  stone 
and  brick ; but  approval  of  such  association 
waits  upon  success.  In  what  precise  manner 
architectural  genius  will  achieve  this,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  divine,  nor  on  the  present  occasion 
even  to  conjecture.  In  any  case,  it  will  certainly 
be  found  that  such  harmony  only  consists  with 


one  or  other  material  being  decidedly  subordi- 
nated, not,  as  in  the  luckless  model,  in  both 
being  committed  to  direct  antagonism,  each 
exhibited  as  subserving  precisely  the  same 
functions  as  if  in  ostentatious  rivalry.  Even  so 
the  most  artistic  skill  will  be  required  to  make 
it  evident  that  while  eaoh  material  is  restricted 
to  its  special  and  appropriate  office,  there  is 
still  a definite  sympathy  between  them.  Let  me 
without  offence  illustrate  this  by  the  example  of 
Westminster  Bridge.  Here  the  predominance 
is  given  unequivocally  to  the  material  iron,  and 
stone  is  employed  only  for  the  piers  ; the  laws 
of  subordination  and  propriety  are  so  far  duly 
observed ; but  I own  to  a certain  sense  of  dis- 
cordance between  the  piers  and  the  arches, 
which  is  not  of  necessity ; it  is  not  due  to  colour 
alone,  though  this  is  somewhat  and  is  unfortu- 
nate when  colour  in  stone  is  at  choice  ; but  it  is 
even  more  in  treatment  of  form  and  surface 
that  I miss  such  a relation  as  would  conduce  to 
easy  transition, — would,  in  fact,  take  advantage 
of  contrast  as  music  of  a discord,  by  including 
in  it  a preparation  for  a heightened  concord  to 
ensue. 

This  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  problem 
that  architecture  must  solve  if  ever  the  associa- 
tion of  iron  and  stone  is  to  be  other  than 
Mezentian, — a union  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
a mongrel  or  a monstrous  abomination,  such  an 
attachment  as  that  by  which  Byron  translates 
Horace’s  illustration  of  an  incongruity  in  art, — 

“ A maid  of  honour  with  a mermaid’s  tail.” 

Sooth  to  say,  the  design  put  forward  did  make 
a certain  attempt  to  fuse  and  incorporate  the 
unnaturally  connected  systems;  bub  it  was  by 
interference  with  the  broader  features  of  the 
piers,  by  frittering  divisions  and  by  objectionable 
ornaments,  that  painfully  suggested  the  treat- 
ment of  the  railway  bridge  across  Ludgate-hill ; 
treatment  which  we  were  promised  would  re- 
concile us  to  the  ruin  of  the  grand  approach  to 
St.  Paul’s. 

However,  the  scheme  is  no  more,  and  we  can 
afford  to  part  with  the  subject  in  good  humour. 
Even  its  advocates  may  have  got  over  their  dis- 
appointment at  the  last  moment,  and  now  may 
join  in  a smile  at  the  importance  which  was 
ascribed  to  a chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  anuoy- 
ance  of  dust  on  the  bi'idge  by  an  open  balus- 
trade. One  witness, — though  this,  indeed,  was 
not  included  in  evidence, — expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  inconvenience  being  even  detected,  as 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  a x’ecent  report  of  civic 
festivities,  the  citizens  seemed  to  him  either 
quite  unconscious  when  dust  was  being  thrown 
in  their  eyes,  or  even  to  like  it;  while  another, 
who  professed  to  think  that  the  dust  settled  the 
question,  assuredly  only  did  so  in  order  to  drag 
in  his  quotation, — 

" Hi  motus  animorum,  atqae  htee  certamina  tanta, 

Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescent.” 

W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  ENGINEERS. 

ENGINEERS’  CLCB  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

TnE  President  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Thos.  C. 
Clarke,  took  for  the  subject  of  his  last  address 
the  “ Future  of  American  Engineering,”  and 
made  some  statements,  and  gave  some  advice, 
which,  as  they  are  just  as  pertinent  here  as 
there,  we  have  pleasure  in  printing : — 

The  numbers  of  our  profession  are  increased 
every  year  by  hundreds  of  graduates  from  the 
technical  and  scientific  schools,  and  by  others 
who  rise  from  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of 
labour  to  become  its  leaders.  All  of  them 
expect  to  make  engineering,  in  some  of  its 
various  branches,  the  profession  and  occupation 
of  their  lives ; and  all  are  interested  to  know 
whether  there  will  be  room  and  work  for  all. 
One’s  first  demand  of  his  profession  is  that  it 
shall  give  him  an  honest  living.  His  next 
strongest  wish  is  to  find  an  opportunity  to  exe- 
cute some  work  that  shall  fully  call  out  his 
abilities,  and  give  him  some  measure  of  that 
fame  which  we  all  prize.  Finally,  he  ought  to 
wish  to  “ pay  the  debt  which  every  man  owes 
to  his  profession  ” by  making  some  permanent 
addition  to  knowledge,  either  in  engineering 
itself  or  in  some  of  its  kindred  sciences.  If  a 
man  succeeds  in  but  one  of  these  three  things 
he  may  be  thankful ; if  in  all,  he  may  justly 
claim  the  title  of  an  “eminent  engineer.” 

The  broadest,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
concise  definition  of  engineering,  is  “ scientific 
construction.”  If  this  be  true,  engineers  have 


existed  from  the  days  when  the  early  kmgfii 
Egypt  reared  the  first  pyramids,  a thous: 
years  before  Abraham  was  born,  down  to  • 
generation  which  has  seen  the  achievement; 
Stephenson,  of  Morse,  and  of  Eads.  But  w: 
engineers  have  lived  and  laboured  for  so  lou 
time,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  1; 
become  a distinct  guild  and  profession.  )i 
name  was  first  applied  to  the  makers  of  cai 
aqueducts,  dykes,  jetties,  and  other  hydra; 
constructions.  Then,  it  was  extended  to  I 
makers  of  railways,  and  now,  it  takes  in  a n; 
wider  range  of  operations.  It  will  be  attemfll 
to  show  that  on  the  breadth  and  inclusive 
of  this  classification  depends  the  solution  ofcf 
problem  of  the  future  success  of  our  profes^ 
The  first  question  is, — What  preparation^ 
education  will  best  make  a man  a scientific  If 
structor  ? A great  deal  of  discussion  has  tu 
place  during  the  last  year  or  two  on  the  ed  r 
tion  of  engineers.  It  is  not  intended  to  enltf 
upon  this  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we-; 
all  now  agreed  that  education  is  of  two  to? 
that  derived  from  books,  and  that  obtained  £| 
actual  practice  and  from  contact  with  men.  ;J 
tells  us  what  to  do,  the  other  how  to  (fc! 
Both  kinds  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  I 
of  the  first  kind  an  engineer  has,  or,  in  < ! 
words,  the  broader  and  deeper  the  founda  ■ 
of  his  knowledge  are  laid,  the  more  readily!! 
intelligently  will  lie  acquire  the  second,  andil 
more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results  of; 
practice.  But  in  order  that  his  learning  mi 1 
of  practical  use  to  him,  he  must  also 
experience. 

The  young  engineer  of  the  present  day  c>i 
to  his  work  with  a much  better  preparation  s 
those  of  the  generation  before  him.  He  [! 
not,  however,  make  the  mistake  of  suppij 
that  the  eminent  engineers  of  a past  general 
who  never  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  scb 
were  deficient  in  scientific  knowledge.  ■ .| 
had  it,  but  they  got  it  from  actual  experiri 
and  went  beyond  the  books  of  their  day! 
were  in  many  cases  the  original  discovered 
investigators,  the  fruits  of  whose  labour  li 
school-boy  can  now  enjoy.  The  weak  poip 
the  old  system  was,  that  while  ii  produced  v 
great  men,  yet  the  average  did  not  stand  as 
as  now  ; and  the  expenditure  of  much  ci 
had  to  be  entrusted  to  ignorant  persons,  'to 
blunders  led  to  enormous  waste,  and  \ 
names  are  now  happily  forgotten,  together.1 
their  mistakes.  The  young  engineer  of 
present  day  should  also  remember  that  no 
in  the  past,  there  is  but  one  road  to  su< 
He  who  wishes  to  command  must  first  lea 
obey.  He  must  show  his  superior  officers 
he  is  perfectly  reliable  and  faithful.  A mar 
has  his  mind  occupied  with  the  direction  of 
interests  appreciates  fully  the  wisdom  a 
saying,  “ Never  do  yourself  what  you  ca 
any  one  else  to  do  for  you.”  But  this  cann 
carried  out  unless  he  feels  perfectly  sure 
his  assistants  will  not  deceive  him,  that: 
will  report  things  exactly  as  they  are,  and 
carry  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  Ai 
young  man  has  shown  that  he  can  alwa’’ 
depended  upon,  he  will  soon  be  promoted  r 
higher  rank,  where  the  orders  are  more  ge 
and  where  more  is  left  to  his  discretion 
judgment.  If  to  faithfulness  and  energi 
adds  good  judgment,  and  to  good  jndgi 
tact,  and  the  power  of  managing  and  contn 
men,  he  may  rest  assured  that  before  very 
he  will  have  gained  the  first  requisit 
material  success.  He  will  probably  findl 
soon  an  opportunity  will  offer  to  carry  ont> 
work  which  will  ensure  him  a measure  of 
tation.  Finally,  his  early  scientific  tra 
having  taught  him  to  observe  facts,  and  i 
deductions  therefrom,  he  will  probably,  s< 
or  later,  make  some  contribution  to  sci 
Even  if  not  a writer,  he  will  furnish  some  o 
material  of  which  books  are  made. 

We  have  thu3  briefly  traced  the  career 
successful  engineer  in  the  present  conditr 
che  profession,  or  rather  in  the  immediate 
But  it  will  be  said:  “The  ranks  are  ahead) 
crowded.  More  and  more  men  are  cornu 
every  day.  Although  we  admit  the  trni 
Webster’s  saying,  ‘ there  is  always  room  a 
top,’  yet  what  shall  we  do  who  are  men  o 
moderate  abilities  ? We  do  not  ask  nor  ej 
the  great  prizes  of  the  profession,  but  we  ct 
help  thinking  that  in  America  engineers 
less  esteemed  and  less  paid  than  m any  < 
civilised  country  of  the  world.  *» 1 w 
better  or  worse  off  in  the  future  ? Are  we  f 
up  grade  or  down?”  These  are  very  Pe^, 
questions,  and  a true  answer  would  e 
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3t  interest.  I will  endeavour  to  give  you 
3ws,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  modest 
>h  of  the  old  surveyor,  “His hind-sigbt  was 
■ than  his  fore-sight.” 
has  been  previously  stated  that  on  the 
ibh  and  inclusiveness  of  the  classification 
i;ineera  depends  the  solution  of  the  problem 
jiir  future  success.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
rhile  an  engineer  is,  unfortunately,  not 
s a scientific  constructor,  yet  a scientific 

Iuotor  must  be  an  engineer,  we  shall  see 
umerous  are  the  paths  open  to  us  to  follow 
)w  soon  the  crowd  will  be  relieved.  Let 
how  the  number  of  these  paths  has  in- 
jd  during  the  last  half-century, 
are  the  year  1828,  an  engineer  meant  a 
,-ho  knew  how  to  make  canals  and  water- 
. But  when  George  Stephenson  created 
odern  railway,  an  engineer  soon  came  to 
a man  who  could  build  railroads.  The 
notion  of  the  85,000  miles  of  railroads  in 
nited  States,  costing  over  4,500,000,000 
3,  has  naturally  given  employment  to  the 
t number  of  engineers.  After  these  roads 
opened  for  use,  they  still  continued  to 
y many  engineers  in  taking  care  of  them 
perating  them.  Within  the  last  dozen 
the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood,  first  in 
y bridges  and  viaducts,  and  afterwards  in 
ores  of  all  kinds,  has  developed  another 
>f  special  engineers,  who,  being  of  a push- 
ad  energetic  disposition,  have,  perhaps, 
•olised  rather  more  than  their  share  of 
attention.  The  development  of  our 
d wealth,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that 
400,000,000  dollars  have  been  invested 
1 the  last  thirty  years,  may  be  seen 
ed  in  the  list  of  the  Society  of  Mining 
iers,  whioh  numbers  734  members, 
a we  have  the  engineers  of  the  water- 
dx-ainage,  sewerage,  and  of  the  streets  and 
xres  of  our  large  cities.  The  City  of 
i is  now  expending  some  5,000,000 
i in  its  improved  sewerage,  surpassing,  in 
respects,  even  the  gigantic  works  of 
u itself.  Mr.  Chesbi-ough,  city  engineer 
oago,  was  once  introduced  to  one  of  the 
3an  engineering  societies  as  that  daring 
er  who  had  raised  a city  of  300,000  people 
up  in  the  air  above  its  original  position, 
to  the  preceding  class  we  have  the  sani- 
ngineers,  specialists  whose  duty  it  is  to 
scientific  pi’inciples  to  the  construction  of 
veilings,  too  long  left  in  the  hands  ot 
at  plumbers  and  builders.  Then  we  have 
anourable  body  of  architects,  who  all 
to  be  engineei’s,  i.e.,  scientific  construc- 
tor, if  they  are  not,  so  much  the  worse 
jiir  buildings. 

great  gas  companies  now  almost  always 
men  of  scientific  attainments  as  their 
,9rs,  the  result  of  whose  labours  may  be 
jither  in  the  increase  of  dividends  than  in 
per  price  of  gas.  But  another  school  of 
lists  is  coming  on  whose  labours  will 
I*  all  this, — the  electric  engineers,  whose 
bib  already  enabled  us  to  light  our  work- 
more  brilliantly  and  at  less  cost  than  the 
igineers  have  been  able  to  do  it.  The 
of  electric  engineering  includes  not  only 
st  fields  of  electric  lighting  and  of  the 
■ph,  but  all  means  of  transmitting  signals 
perhaps,  of  power.  Another  class  of 
lists  has  an  enormous  future  before  it  in 
jrantry, — I mean  agricultural  engineers, 

* a separate  body,  have  existed  for  some 
in  Englaud.  When  one  considers  the 
havings  that  are  capable  of  being  made 
'application  of  correct  scientific  principles 
actice  to  farming  opei'ations,  which  are 
>ne  so  loosely  and  by  rule  of  thumb,  who 
t say  that  here  is  not  a great  opening  for 
-rs  in  the  near  future  ? Then  there  is  a 
f engineers  whose  services  aim  more  and 
i demand  every  year, — I mean  the  engi- 
jnnployed  by  large  contractors.  Some 
ablest  men  in  England  are  contractors’ 
3rs. 

will  observe  that  for  a man  to  succeed  in 
! these  newer  branohes  of  our  profession 
it  be  much  more  than  a mere  surveyor  or 
3r  and  measurer  of  masonry  and  earth- 
1 He  must  be,  first  and  foremost,  a 
meal  engineer,  as  it  is  termed.  He  must 
tand  dynamics  as  well  as  statics,  and 
|Je  practically  familiar  with  the  construc- 
machinery  and  machine  tools.  In  Europe 
1 can  attain  eminence  as  a civil  engineer 
not  well  versed  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
iessxon.  Hence,  we  find  them  constantly 
npon  to  design,  construct,  and  report 


upon  paper-mills,  cotton-factories,  sugar-machi- 
nery, iron  and  steel  works  and  such  things, 
whioh  in  this  country  are  entrusted  to  manufac- 
turers rather  than  to  engineers.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  country  is  behind  others  in 
mechanical  engineering, — the  names  of  Fritz 
and  Griffen,  of  Sellers  and  Holly,  forbid  that ; 
but  I do  mean  to  say  that  if  the  American 
engineers,  as  a class,  were  better  versed  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  their  profession,  they  would 
not  see  themselves  laid  on  the  shelf  by  the 
capitalists  who  throw  away  their  money  on 
Keeley  motors. 

It  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  elder 
school  of  engineers  that  they  should  carefully 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  matters  of  business. 
Architects  and  civil  engineers  were  formerly 
either  government  officials  or,  as  professional 
men,  they  held  the  same  social  position,  which 
they  feared  would  be  lowered  if  they  became 
business  men,  skilled  in  prices  and  sharp  at  a 
bargain.  This  was  merely  a survival  of  the 
old  feeling  of  contempt  which  the  governing 
classes, — the  men  of  the  sword, — felt  for  the 
men  of  affairs.  The  effect  of  this  mischievous 
tradition  has  descended  to  our  own  day,  with 
unhappy  results  to  the  profession.  I need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  an  engineer  is  only  half 
fitted  for  his  work  unless  he  is  able  to  hire  men 
and  buy  matei'ials  and  execute  his  own  designs,  if 
occasion  calls  for  it.  It  may  seldom  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  it,  but  the  ability  of  so  doing 
makes  him  a better  judge  of  the  value  of  a 
conti-actor’s  work,  and  a far  safer  estimator  of 
the  probable  cost  of  public  works.  European 
engineers  profess  to  be  able  to  do  this,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  they  command  their  five  per 
cent,  commission  on  the  cost  of  their  works,  and 
attain  wealth  and  position,  while,  in  this  country, 
engineers  are  too  often  paid  the  salaries  of 
second-rate  clerks. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  HARVESTING  AND 
DRYING  CORN. 

Tiie  exceptionally  wet  and  cold  seasons  that 
of  late  years  have  sadly  upset  the  farmers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  which  have  had  a great  share 
in  bringing  about  its  present  depressed  state, 
should  have  led  the  various  agricultural  clubs, 
in  London  and  the  counties,  to  have  inquired  if 
architects,  engineers,  and  builders  could  not 
devise  some  plan  to  save  corn  and  grass  from 
the  ruinous  swampy  condition  such  weather 
leads  to. 

A dip  in  the  British  Museum  Library  has  dis- 
closed some  particulars  of  the  availability  of 
buildings,  as  drying  barns,  to  ripen  corn  and 
grass,  and  which,  when  once  erected,  will  enable 
agriculturists  to  reap  and  to  mow,  regardless  of 
fine  weather  for  garnering. 

Amongst  other  reliable  works  which  we  could 
call  attention  to  is  Garnett’s  “ Tours  in  Scot- 
land,” the  author  of  which,  as  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Institution  of  London,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  inquired,  by  personal 
travel,  into  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  He  visited  Inverary  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Argyle  family,  where  the 
money  laid  out  by  successive  Dukes  cf  Ax-gyle, 
from  1745  to  1800,  in  improving  and  building 
on  the  estate,  amounted  to  250,000Z. 

At  a farm  called  Glen  Shira,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  town  of  Inverary,  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Institution  came  upon  the 
duke’s  drying-barns,  buildings  found  to  be  very 
useful  in  so  wet  a climate  as  the  Highlands,  for 
by  means  of  these  barns  hay  may  be  made  or 
corn  dried  during  the  heaviest  rains.  This  was 
not  a mere  experiment,  but  a veritable  fact 
proved  year  after  year. 

The  building  in  question  stands  across  a valley, 
and  is  of  circular  form,  so  contrived  as  to 
cause  a draught  of  air  even  in  calm  weather, 
there  being  open  arches  opposite  to  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  building.  [After  the 
principle,  perhaps,  of  the  drying-sheds  at 
Vauxliall,  where  cakes  of  whiting  are  packed 
after  being  moulded.]  The  drying-bai-n  is 
divided  into  two  stories,  and  the  upper  one  is 
used  for  drying;  the  lower  one  consisting  of 
cow-houses  and  other  conveniences.  The  floor 
of  the  upper  story  is  made  of  small  boards  or 
battens  about  1 in.  distance  from  each  other 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air  below.  There 
are  likewise  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  walls 
at  convenient  heights  to  receive  the  hay  and 
corn  fi-om  the  carts.  On  this  floor  the  grass  is 
laid  soon  after  it  is  cut ; a few  hands  serve  to 
turn  it  over  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is 


found  perfectly  dry  and  of  finer  flavour  than 
hay  dried  by  the  hot  sun. 

In  this  story  are  jointed  frames  of  wood,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  at  convenient  distances 
fi-om  each  other.  These  frames  have  a number 
of  sharp-pointed  pegs  cn  each  side  of  them,  in- 
clining upwards,  upon  each  of  which  a sheaf  of 
corn  is  hung  to  dry. 

The  frames,  by  means  of  joints,  are  lowered 
down  to  receive  the  corn,  and  when  the  drying 
is  finished  they  are  moved  up  again,  to  be  out 
of  the  way. 

So  fully  convinced  of  the  utility  of  this  mode 
of  drying  was  the  spirited  landloi-d,  that  ho 
fitted  up  several  small  barns  for  that  purpose 
on  different  parts  of  his  estate.  The  barns  have 
several  small  beams  running  parallel  to  each 
other  across  the  breadth  of  the  room ; from 
these  are  suspended  a great  number  of  long 
poles  filled  with  pegs,  on  which  the  sheaves  of 
corn  are  hung.  The  corn  in  the  West  Highlands 
is  often  cut  down  before  it  is  ripe,  and  can 
scarcely  ever  be  well  dried  by  exposure  in  the 
open  fields. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  “ Agricultural  Survey  of 
Argyleshire,”  gives  a particular  description,  with 
a plan,  of  these  drying-barns ; and  as  their 
erection  cannot  be  of  vei-y  heavy  expense,  there 
is  time  now  to  build  and  save  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  com  which  otherwise  appear  doomed 
for  ploughing  up. 

Great  improvements  in  the  original  drying- 
barns  might  soon  be  effected  by  the  building 
world,  aided  by  engineering  skill ; drying-fans, 
or  even  the  fans  used  at  Indian  bungalows, 
might  expedite  the  ripening  of  the  harvest, 
under  cover  of  suitable  buildings. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Builder  brought  this 
question  of  artificial  drying  prominently  before 
its  readers.  Some  time  afterwards  an  invention 
for  effecting  it  was  perfected,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed satisfactorily,  the  expense  being  the  only 
objection. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  FOR  CHILD’S  NEW 
BANK  BUILDINGS. 

ANCIENT  UNDERGROUND  STRUCTURES. 

The  prediction  that  in  getting  out  the  founda- 
tions for  Messrs.  Child’s  new  bank  buildings  some 
structures  and  remains  of  an  interesting  historical 
character  would  be  met  with  has  already  been 
verified,  although  the  excavations  at  present 
have  been  carried  out  only  to  a limited  extent. 
For  the  new  building  an  area  of  about  15,000 
superficial  feet  is  being  excavated  to  a depth  of 
18  ft.  below  the  level  of  Fleet-street,  and  this 
involves  the  removal  of  about  204,000  cubic 
feet,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  massive 
undei-grcund  brickwork.  Brick  walls  running 
both  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  4 ft. 
and  5 ft.  in  thickness,  have  been  met  with ; and  at 
the  i-ear  of  the  site  under  excavation,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  old  building — now  de- 
molished— known  as  “ The  Devil’s  Tavern,”  a 
wall  has  been  found,  7 ft.  in  thickness.  Each 
side  of  this  wall  consists  of  brick,  and  the 
central  portion,  which  can  be  traced  running 
from  south  to  north  as  far  as  the  site  of  Temple 
Bar,  is  of  flint  and  chalk,  leading  to  the  Eug- 
tion  that  it  is  a portiou  of  old  London  Wall. 
Close  to  this  7-ft.  wall,  in  excavating  the  earth- 
work, a number  of  skulls  and  other  human 
remains,  including  a skeleton  in  an  almost 
complete  state,  were  met  with.  Several  of 
the  skulls  and  other  portions  of  the  remains 
thus  discovered  have  been  preserved,  and  are 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Munday,  who  is  superin- 
tending the  excavations  as  foreman  of  the 
works  to  Messrs.  G.  Smith  & Son,  the  con- 
tractors  for  the  new  building. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  underground 
structures  which  have  been  met  with  duxing 
the  progress  of  the  works  are  those  which  have 
been  discovered  near  the  Fleet-street  frontage, 
immediately  under  the  Bite  of  the  old  bank 
buildings,  and  also  at  the  east  end,  running 
from  Fleet-street  southwards.  The  first-named 
discovery  consists  of  a number  of  Gothic  arches, 
of  fire-Btone.  These  arches  spring  from  octagonal 
piers,  and  are  four  in  number,  built  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  To  the  east  of  these, 
and  in  connexion  with  them,  on  the  same  under, 
ground  floor  level,  is  what  may  be  termed  a 
vaulted  corridor  running  in  a southerly  direction 
several  yards  from  Fleet-street.  This  dis- 
covery came  upon  the  workmen  by  surprise, 
and  was  unexpectedly  made  after  they  had 
come  to  what  they  considered  the  extreme 
depth  of  the  cellar  floor  level.  The  vaulted 
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corridor  was,  however,  found  to  be  Beveral  Feet 
lower  than  the  cellar  floor  ]oet  named.  The 
Gothic  stone  arches  are  to  a great  extent  failed 
in  with  brickwork,  which  it  is  manifest  was 
executed  at  a much  later  period  than  the  build- 
in  <r  of  the  arches  themselves.  What  may  have 
been  their  original  purpose  or  design  will 
perhaps  form  a study  for  those  interested  in 
archaeology,  but  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
human  remains  found  at  the  rear  of  tho  intended 
new  bank  buildings,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  arches  in  question  may  have 
formed  the  crypt  of  some  religious  house  long 
before  Child’s  old  bank  was  erected  on  the  site. 


M.  DORE’S  NEW  PICTURES. 

Tiie  “ Ascension”  and  “Ecce  Homo,”  added 


to  the  Gallery  in  Bund-street,  give  us  little 
pleasure.  In  both  these  pictures  M.  Dore  has 
succeeded  in  covering  much  fresh  canvas,  but 
not  in  conveying  any  new  ideas.  Of  the  “ Ascen- 
sion ” we  are  forced  to  say  that  it  is  bad  in  colour 
and  worse  in  form.  The  clouds  are  neither 
those  of  heaven  nor  of  earth,  nor  are  they  clouds 
of  smoke,  but  rather  like  the  white  steam 
vapour  blown  from  a locomotive  or  a ship  of  the 
Cunard  line.  The  Saviour,  in  a “Transfigura- 
tion ” attitude,  rises  as  from  amongst  a crowd 
of  goggle-eyed  female  angels,  mostly  ungraceful 
and  ill-drawn,  with  an  abundant  allowance  of 
marabout  wing-apparatus.  Jn  the  far  distance  is 
a sea,  bluer  than  the  sky,  from  which  it  ought 
technically  to  borrow  its  colour.  If  this  be  an 
ascent  to  glory  it  must  be  the  glory  “ de  la  belle 
France and  not  that  of  Heaven  triumphing 
over  Death  and  Sorrow.  The  design  is  meanly 
conceived,  and  the  method  of  execution  more 
ignoble  still  than  the  design.  It  is  positively 
immoral  to  degrade  thus  a scene  that  to  many 
simple-minded  persons  is  lofty,  glorious,  and 
devotional.  That  group  by  the  shore  of  the 
preternaturally  blue  sea  represents  the  Apostles, 
but  they  have  their  backs  to  us,  and  Christ  His 
back  to  them.  Why  this  arrangement  ? Purely 
that  He  may  look  impressive  to  the  British 
public  who  have  paid  their  shilling  and  come 
to  see  the  Exhibition.  The  “Ecce  Homo”  is 
a little  better  painted,  but  still  unworthy  and 
undevotional.  It  shows  a great  flight,  not  of 
imagination,  but  of  steps  leading  up  to  a build- 
ing, which  these  same  steps  render  of  almost 
impossible  construction.  The  colossal  crowd  at 
the  bottom  is  being  kept  back  by  a couple  of 
soldiers ; one  head  is  well  foreshortened,  but 
some  of  the  figures  stand  high  enough  to 
be  on  the  heads  of  the  others  nearly,  and 
this  seems  past  explanation.  The  vulgarity  of 
the  cloud  is  totally  un-Eastern.  At  the  top  of 
tho  flight  another  crowd  is  issuing  from  the 
judgment-hall ; but  not  a single  figure  of  grace 
is  shown  as  they  fill  an  ill-designed  Roman 
portico ; and  perched  up  high  behind,  on  a throne 
over  the  heads  of  all  and  right  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  is  Pontius  Pilate.  The  Saviour,  in  a 
red  garment,  is  descending  alone  with  a crown 
of  thorns  and  a glory  round  the  head.  Tho 
figure  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  guards. 
Pilate  went  forth,  and  Jesns  followed  wearing 
the  crown  of  thorns,  “ et  purpureum  vestimen- 
tam”  and  a purple  robe,  which  is  scarcely  M. 
Dore’s  colour;  “ et  dicit  eis  Ecce  Homo,”  “and 
Pilate  saith  unto  them,  ‘Behold  tho  Man’”;  but 
Pilate  is  sitting  at  the  back  far  away,  and  could 
say  nothingof  the  kind.  In  fact.M.Dore  has  taken 
no  trouble  whatever  to  realise  the  situation.  The 
picture  is  without  form  or  colour  or  chiaroscuro, 
and  these  are  the  three  things  that  constitute  a 
picture.  When  Michelangelo  refused  to  paint 
devotionally  he  excused  himself,  saying  he  painted 
difficulties,  and  that  that  was  the  path  to  exalt 
the  soul ; for  “ good  painting  is  of  itself  noble 
and  devotiunal.”  It  is  a pity  M.  Dore  cannot 
be  got  to  see  this,  for  he  is  a remarkable 
man  and  has  shown  versatility  and  power, 
but  he  has  tried  to  do  too  much.  Milton,  Dante, 
the  Bible,  Cervantes,  and  Rabelais  he  has  suc- 
cessively attacked  and  maimed.  Any  one  of 
them  would  take  a greater  man  than  he  is  a 
lifetime  to  treat  justly.  He  degrades  what  he 
professes  to  illustrate.  We  say  this  with  pain 
but  it  is  time  some  one  spoke  out. 


competitors  to  be  entitled  to  a premium  of  501. 
and  251.  respectively,  twenty-seven  designs  were 
received,  and  immediately  placed  in  the  council 
chamber  for  public  inspection.  _ The  borough 
surveyor  was  instructed  to  consider  them,  and 
report  whether  they  complied  with  the  general 
conditions.  His  report  was  submitted  to  a 
special  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  13th  of 
June  ult.,  and  as  a result,  three  designs,  viz.— 
“ Spe  labor  levis,”  “ A1  Fresco,”  and  “ Fortuna 
Sequatur,”  were  selected  for  further  considera- 
tion and  a detailed  report. 

At  a subsequent  special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  20th  of  June,  a further  report 
from  the  borough  surveyor  was  presented  on  the 
three  mentioned  designs  (and  on  the  one  under 
the  motto  of  “ Sylvander”  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman).  After  examination  of  the  plans, 
and  upon  a division  of  seven  votes  to  two,  it 
was  resolved  “ That  the  first  premium  of  501.  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  design  ‘ Spe  labor 
levis,’  and  that  his  design  be  accepted  as  the 
one  to  be  carried  out  if  all  the  conditions  stipu- 
lated are  complied  with.  That  the  second 
premium  of  251.  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  design  ‘ Fortuna  Sequatur.’  ” 

The  committee  found  that  Mr.  R.  H.Vertegans, 
of  Edgbaston,  is  the  author  of  “ Spe  labor  levis,” 
and  Messrs.  W.  Barrow  & Sons,  of  Derby,  are 
amhors  of  “ Fortuna  Sequatur.”  Mr.  Vertegans’s 
tender  for  the  execution  of  the  works  included 
in  his  specification  has  since  been  accepted. 

Messrs.  J.  Law  & Son  are  to  form  the  roads, 


SPELTHORNE  SANATORIUM,  BEDFONT. 

The  sanatorium,  which  has  been  established 
under  the  initiation  of  Miss  Helena  Antrobus,  is 
taking  a satisfactory  shape.  The  premises 
adopted  for  the  institution,  and  named  the 
Spelthorne  Sanatorium,  were  opened  on  the  1st 
of  January  last  for  the  reception  of  inmates. 
The  house  is  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
twenty  patients,  and  a staff,  consisting  of  a 
lady  and  an  assistant  lady  superintendent,  and 
a working  matron.  A large  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  is  used  as  a class  and  work  room,  and 
there  are  convenient  kitchen  and  other  domestic 
offices.  A short  distance  from  the  house  a range 
of  buildings  has  been  converted  into  a commo- 
dious laundry,  fitted  with  all  the  necessary 
appliances,  and  intended  not  only  to  do  the 
washing  of  the  sanatorium,  but,  by  taking  in 
washing,  materially  to  assist  the  funds.  The 
expenso  of  adapting  and  furnishing  the  house 
and  laundry  has  been  very  great,  and  the  public 
are  asked  to  assist.  The  committee  see  before 
them  a large  field  for  work,  and  hope,  if  liberally 
supported  by  the  public,  to  introduce  several 
kinds  of  lucrative  and  useful  employment,  thus 
interesting  the  patients  and  developing  their 
capacities.  The  house  is  provided  with  kitchen 
and  flower-garden,  a large  paddock  with  outbuild- 
ings for  poultry,  and  various  other  conveniences, 
inclosed  in  four  acres  of  land,  and  the  whole, 
owing  to  unusual  and  most  fortunate  circum- 
stances, has  been  obtained  for  the  very  moderate 
rental  of  100  guineas.  An  iron  chapel  has  been 
erected,  and  the  sanatorium  was  opened  with  a 
service  in  it,  on  the  1st  of  January.  No  patient 
is  received  for  a shorter  term  than  twelve 
months,  as  the  committee  are  advised,  and  as  it 
has  been  proved  by  experience,  that  shorter 
periods  are  futile  to  accomplish  any  permanent 
cure.  It  is  a good  work,  and  we  cordially  desire 
its  prosperity. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  PARK  COMPETITION. 

Ix  reply  to  an  ad  vertisement  from  the  Wolver- 
hampton Council  inviting  plans,  specifications, 
and  detailed  estimates  for  laying  out  the  in- 
terior portion  of  the  Park,  at  an  expenditure  not 
exceeding  5,0001.,  the  first  and  second  successful 


A scheme  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Jennings  for  the  erection  of  a public  gallery  and 
promenade,  on  the  plan  of  similar  buildings  on 
the  Continent.  The  designs  and  estimates  have 
been  prepared  and  submitted  by  Messrs.  John 
& John  Belcher,  architects  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  gallery  consists 
of  a covered  promenade  running  from  Exhibition- 
road  to  Queen’ s-gate,  nearly  midway  between 
Kensington  and  Brompton  roads.  Shops  are 
arranged  on  each  side,  intended  partly  for  the  sale 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  partly  for  works  of  art. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Reginald  Yorke  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Btated  that  plans  for  the  utilisation 
of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Ken- 
sington were  under  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  1851,  and  that  the 
decision  arrived  at  would,  no  doubt,  be  in 
accordance  with  the  original  design  of  employing 
the  estate  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art. 


NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOO 
FOR  GIRLS. 

The  North  London  Collegiate  School  and 
Camden  School  for  Girls  are  the  titles  of  ■« 
upper  and  lower  schools  founded  by  Miss  Btf 
and  carried  on  by  her  independently  for  i 
wards  of  twenty  years.  They  were  made  {i 
manent  institutions  some  few  years  ago  by  I' 
voluntary  surrender  of  her  proprietorship!' 
certain  trustees  for  carrying  on  the  Bame  nn  r 
her  management. 

The  great  success  attending  these  schools'- 
girls’  higher  education  has  led  to  their  f art;'- 
development,  and  the  Charity  Commission; 
have  authorised  a scheme  projected  by  >; 
Brewers’  Company  for  the  erection  of  perman 
buildings  for  both  the  upper  and  lower  schcc 
each  of  which  is  to  accommodate  400  pupils,  ‘ 
to  be  erected  on  distinct  sites.  The  planar 
both  schools  have  been  prepared  by  the  bid  ; 
tect  to  the  trustees,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  FJ  >. 
A contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Manle 
Rogers  for  the  conversion  of  the  late  Governes1, 
Institution  in  the  Prince  of  Wales-road,  Ken[ 
Town,  to  the  purposes  of  the  Lower  or  Cam' 
school,  at  a cost  of  7,500Z.  Like  the  fort; 
building  (of  which  very  little  is  left),  it  it 
the  Tudor  style,  and  faced  with  Kentish  ragr 
Bath  stone  dressings.  On  the  ground-floor  «| 
vision  is  made  for  the  class-rooms,  drawing'.’ 
science  schools,  and  the  gymnasium.  In 
basement  are  two  spacious  cloak-rooms,  li.i 
tories,  &o.,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  oi 
offices.  This  building  was  completed  tw 
months  ago. 

The  North  London  Collegiate  School,  w 
was  opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princesfl 
Wales  on  the  18th  inst.,  will  entail  an  expe 
ture  of  some  15,000Z.  The  old  school-hous 
Sandall-road  will  be  partially  removed,  ancJ 
additional  story  and  a now  front  will  be  a< 
to  the  remainder.  The  ground  is  now  cow 
with  the  new  buildings,  which  will  give  acd 
modation  for  upwards  of  400  girls.  The  f 
ciple  adopted  in  the  classification  of  the  j® 
is  that  of  separate  classes  of  thirty  pupihj 
distinct  class-rooms,  five  of  which  open  into: 
great  hall  on  the  ground-floor  level,  and  fiv 
the  gallery  level.  The  examination-hall  is  | 
not  only  for  collective  purposes,  but  afl 
space  for  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  ir 
of  the  class-rooms  as  occasion  may  require. 
thiB  hall  the  annual  prizes  will  be  distribi 
which  hitherto  has  had  to  take  place  in  1 
rooms.  The  Clothworkers’  Company  have  g 
2,500Z.  towards  the  erection  of  this  hall,  ai 
has  been  named  the  Clothworkers’  Hall  in 
sequence.  A colonnade  of  Mansfield  stone  j 
and  arches  sustains  the  gallery.  The  who 
the  interior  walling  is  lined  with  red  bricks: 
stone  dressings,  except  where  the  pine 
occurs.  The  exposed  timbers  of  the  roof' 
the  panelled  boarding  are  stained  and  varnie 
The  dining-room,  kitchen,  cooking-school,  am 
niestic  offices  are  in  the  basement,  as  well  a 
cloak-rooms,  &c.  Over  tho  board-room  in  tin 
building  is  the  science  lecture-room,  whilt 
teachers’  and  music  rooms  and  servants  de 
tories  occupy  the  remaining  upper  part  oil 
right  wing.  The  drawing-school  and  t 
class-rooms  are  on  the  second-floor  of  thei 
building,  flanking  the  great  hall.  The  gf? 
sium  is  in  the  garden  in  the  rear.  The  war,’ 
and  ventilation  has  been  carefully  studied.  : 
builders  are  Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons,  of  Pa' 
Memorial-stones  were  laid  in  June  last  ) 
The  organ  has  been  presented  by  the  pi: 
and  the  stained  glass  by  the  architect.  _i 
cost  of  the  sohool,  including  tho  land  anc 
buildings  upon  it,  will  be  20,000Z. 

Very  favourable  opinions  as  to  the  he: 
qualities  of  the  hall  were  expressed  on 
day  of  opening. 


SCAFFOLDING  AT  SOUTH  SENSING'. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Patent  Museum,  in  C 
well-road,  South  Kensington,  is  to  be  see 
extensive  scaffold,  erected  for  the  new  fan 
and  courts,  now  being  built  by  Messrs.  1 si 
Co.,  of  Stratford,  for  the  Science  and 
Department.  This  scaffold  is  upon  wfa: 
known  as  Moffatt  & Batt’s  patent  system, » 
and  rings  taking  the  place  of  scaffold-c 
The  scaffold  in  question  is  some  300  ft.  l°Dc 
will  be  carried  up  about  70  ft.  It 
neat  and  novel  appearance,  and  is  wei 
the  notice  of  builders  and  contractors, 
present  instance  will  afford  a good  test  as 
utility  of  this  patent  system. 
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r week  the  memorial- stone  of  the  new 
ig  in  course  of  erection  in  WelleBley-road 
jaid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Ijsence  of  the  Chairman  and  Council 

ii  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Company,  the 
s of  the  pupils,  and  others  interested  in 
jvement. 

I building  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
npila.  The  architect  to  the  building  is 
jharles  Henman;  the  builder  is  Mr.  Wm. 
ige;  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 

plark. 

amouut  of  the  contract  for  the  building 
>01.  The  stone,  which  is  a fine  specimen 
erhead  led  granite,  was  cut  from  a rough 
land  polished  at  Mr.  J.  Stephens’s  steam 
•ry  works,  Croydon.  The  trowel,  which 
provided  by  Mr.  Henman,  the  architect, 
jsed  by  his  Grace,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
liter  Lonsdale,  the  ivory  handle  being  sur- 
ged by  three  figures,  girls,  representing 
Ig,  writing,  and  mathematics,  and  round 
| it  were  carvings  of  books  inscribed  with 
ojects  taught  in  the  school, 
site  of  the  building  overlooks  the  grounds 
Whitgift  School.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
quarters  of  an  acre,  the  frontage  being 
. and  the  depth  222  ft.,  of  which  the 
igs  will  occupy  126  ft.  by  54  ft.,  leaving 
space  for  an  excellent  playground, 
account  of  the  fact  that  a portion  of  the 
ad  been  used  as  a gravel  pit  (and  after- 
filled  in  with  made  earth),  it  was  neces- 
n parts,  to  take  the  foundations  to  a con- 
ble  depth ; in  doing  this,  every  particle  of 
earth  has  been  removed  from  the  area  of 
lildings,  and  clean  fresh  gravel  filled  in 
1.  Partly  owing  to  this,  partly  in  order 
i raise  the  buildings  too  high,  and  partly 
i score  of  expense,  the  lowest  floor  has 
kept  about  4 ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
So  as  to  obviate  all  chance  of  dampness, 
pvill  be  an  asphalted  pathway  4 ft.  wide 
the  building,  sloping  from  it  towards  a 
3l  which  will  rapidly  carry  off  the  rain 
This  channel  will  be  met  by  a turfed 
of  easy  gradient,  starting  about  16  ft. 
the  buildings ; so  they  will  not  appear  to 
ied,  nor  will  the  access  of  light  and  air  to 
vest  story  (which  has  a height  of  10  ft. 
>eded  in  the  smallest  degree.  Neverthe- 
lere  are  are  no  class-rooms  at  this  level,  it 
livided  into  cloak  and  dressing  rooms,  lava- 
music-rooms,  a luncheon-room,  kitchen,  and 
offices  in  connexion  therewith,  a spare 
&c.  The  next  story  has  a height  of  12  ft., 
mtains  four  class-rooms,  each  24  ft.  by 
one  29  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  one  19  ft. 
jEt, ; there  is  also  an  office  for  the  head- 
ss,  with  a waiting-room  adjoining  for 
s.  The  chief  entrance  is  on  this  floor,  and 
I the  porch  that  the  Archbishop  laid  the 
Jrial-stone.  A corridor  9 ft.  wide  runs 
<;h  the  whole  of  this  story  ; at  each  end  of 
the  staircases  (10  ft.  wide),  giving  access 
«■  floor  above,  on  kwhich  is  the  assembly- 
130  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a gallery  at  one  end 
3rd  additional  accommodation,  and  for 
g-classes.  This  room  will  be  22  ft.  high, 
l panelled  and  moulded  ceiling.  On  this 
here  will  be  two  class-rooms  24,  ft.  by 
i one  29  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  one  19  ft.  by 
each  having  a height  of  12  ft.  Included 
buildings  are  a studio  with  north  top-light, 
lienee  of  five  rooms  for  the  head-mistress, 
arvants’  rooms.  The  materials  are  red 
md  pale  buff  terra  cotta,  with  brown  tiles 
roofs. 


p*  STREET  GATES  AND  BARS  IN 
LONDON. 

are  glad  to  learn  that  the  St.  Pancras 
r have  entered  upon  a crusade  against  the 
gates  and  bars  in  their  portion  of  the 
Ipolis.  At  their  last  meeting  a motion 
.'ought  forward  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
n of  the  Vestry  it  is  desirable  that  the 
and  bars  across  the  streets  should  be 
ed,  and  the  thoroughfares  made  free  to  all, 
lat  it  be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
dttee  to  consider  as  to  the  best  means  to 
ten  to  accomplish  the  object.  It  was 
urged  that  the  removal  of  the  street  bars 
i be  a great  public  benefit;  that  the  bars 
1 great  obstruction  to  the  public,  and  that 
lham-court-i'oad  and  Hampstead-road  were 
:y  affected  by  the  existence  of  these  bars 
side  streets.  One  of  the  members  observed 


that  the  removal  of  the  gate  in  Woburn-place 
would  open  out  a direct  communication  between 
Hampstead  and  Highgate  to  Holborn  and  Great 
Queen-street,  and  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  the  Law 
Courts,  the  Strand,  and  Fleet-street.  The 
motion  was  adopted. 


DURHAM  CASTLE. 

It  having  transpired  that  alterations  are 
about  to  be  made  in  the  Upper  Hall  of  Durham 
Castle,  which  alterations,  it  is  alleged,  will 
materially  injure  the  building,  a special  meeting 
of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Archmo- 
logical  and  Architectural  Society  was  convened 
by  the  President  (the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell, 
F.S.A.),  “ to  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
thought  desirable  to  avert,  if  possible,  so 
deplorable  a catastrophe.”  The  President  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  said  that  he  had  taken  upon 
himself,  as  president  of  the  society,  to  call  that 
meeting.  He  directed  the  attention  of  those 
present  to  the  deplorable  destruction  of  the  old 
Chapter-house  at  Durham,  and  which  had  been 
so  much  condemned.  It  must  have  been  done 
by  the  authority  of  some  one ; but  when  inquiry 
was  instituted,  the  blame  was  generally  thrown 
from  one  person  to  another.  This  served  to 
show  how  dangerous  it  was  to  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  to  prevent  a work  of 
destruction  of  this  kind.  He  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  call  them  together  to  take  some  steps, 
if  thought  desirable,  to  prevent  a destruc- 
tion almost  equal,  in  an  historical  sense,  to 
that  of  the  destruction  of  the  Chapter-house. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  necessity  had  arisen  for 
such  a meeting  being  hold,  as  they  naturally 
supposed  that  the  ancient  castle,  the  former 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  would  of 
all  places  be  the  last  to  be  interfered  with  in 
the  way  of  destroying  its  historical  features. 
It  was  the  great  palace  of  the  former  bishops 
of  Durham,  and  was  used  as  a place  of  protec- 
tion and  a barrier  to  Scotch  invasion.  It  was 
a public  building  in  the  same  sense  as  Windsor 
Castle,  and  was  transferred  to  the  University  in 
trust  to  be  made  use  of  as  a university  and  in 
trust  to  be  preserved  in  order, 'and  not  to  be  treated 
as  a piece  of  private  property  and  swept  away, 
but  well  preserved  for  centuries  yet  to  come,  as 
a great  historical  and  architectural  monument. 
First  one  place  and  then  another  had  been 
swept  away  by  learned  bodies,  so  that  they  need 
not  be  surprised  that  injury  to  the  architectural 
features  of  the  castle  were  contemplated  by  the 
University  of  Durham.  The  upper  hall  of  the 
castle  was  erected  over  the  grand  hall,  and  it 
was  built  under  the  direction  of  that  great 
ecclesiastical  builder,  Bishop  Pudsey,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  best  pieces  of 
architecture  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  great  hall  was  the  common  room, 
and  was  approached  by  a piece  of  Norman 
architecture  in  the  shape  of  an  arch.  The 
second  or  upper  hall  was  above  this  room,  and 
for  architectural  beauty  there  was  nothing  in 
England  like  it,  and  no  building  to  be  compared 
to  it  for  the  very  beautiful  arrangement  of  the 
arcades  around  each  side.  Some  time  during 
the  past  century  it  was  divided  by  a wooden 
partition  for  the  use  of  the  bishop  and  his 
officers.  It  has  since  been  used  as  rooms  for 
students,  and  it  remained  in  that  condition  up 
to  the  present  alterations.  The  other  day 
his  friend  Mr.  Rogers  mentioned  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  in  the  Norman  gallery, 
and  he  went  and  examined  the  place.  He 
also  looked  at  the  plans,  and  saw  that 
the  alterations  meant  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  hall.  It  was  proposed  in  the  plans  to  run  a 
passage  along  the  centre  of  the  building,  rooms 
on  each  side,  so  that  it  was  intended  to  split  up 
the  gallery  into  bits,  and  each  student  would 
have  a portion  of  the  arcade  in  his  room.  This 
would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  building 
and  very  dangerous  as  regards  the  preservation, 
because  when  portions  of  these  were  enclosed  in 
students’  rooms  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
damaged.  Students  were  generally  young  men 
who  cared  little  or  nothing  about  architectural 
features.  According  to  the  plans  there  was 
absolute  destruction  intended,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  how  it  was  possible  that  any  body  of 
men  could  have  dreamed  of  doing  this  damage. 
They  had  broken  through  an  old  wall  that  had 
stood  for  700  years,  which  was  certainly  more 
or  less  decayed,  simply  to  provide  four  more 
rooms  for  students.  The  wall  was  perforated 
by  four  flues  for  fires.  This  was  a material 
destruction,  and  he  apprehended  the  greatest  I 


danger  Horn  it,  as  the  perforation  might  in  a 
few  years  bring  the  old  walls  down  altogether. 
They  also  proposed  to  open  out  two  windows 
from  the  arcade.  The  aroade  consisted  of  two 
blank  arches  on  each  side,  and  these  were  to  be 
perforated,  which  would  destroy  those  features 
which  they  wished  to  retain.  Therefore  he 
thought  he  was  not  wrong  when  he  said  the 
whole  thing  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  no 
person  would  have  been  able  to  see  the  effect  of 
that  beautiful  hall,  which  would  be  entirely 
injured  by  the  perforations.  Of  course  it  might 
be  said  that  old  buildings  must  be  used  up  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  required.  It  was 
far  from  him  to  say  that  buildings  could  be  pre- 
served as  they  were.  They  must  bo  altered  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  age. 
But  here  he  saw  nothing  to  justify  this  inter- 
ference with  such  a grand  specimen  of  architec- 
ture, even  supposing  that  fifty  additional  rooms 
were  to  be  obtained.  The  University  possessed 
property  on  the  Palace-green,  Dun  Cow-lane, 
and  the  Bailey,  and  surely,  he  thought,  they 
could  provide  accommodation  for  an  increased 
number  of  students  in  some  of  those  places. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler, 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe,  and  others,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  the  Norman  gallery  of  the 
CaBtle,  where  a number  of  workmen  were 
engaged  in  the  work  of  alteration. 

Mr.  Booth  proposed,  and  Mr.  Heath  seconded, 
the  following  resolution  : — 

" That  this  Society  has  heard  with  extreme  regret  of  the 
alterations  in  progress  in  the  Norman  gallery  within  the 
Castle  of  Durham ; that  any  alteration  which  would  have 
the  elfect  of  interfering  with  the  Norman  arcade,  or  of 
enclosing  it  from  view,  would  be  most  deplorable ; and  this 
Society  desires  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  such  an 
alteration  will  not  be  made.  The  Society  is  glad  to  have 
received  a communication  from  the  Master  of  the  Uni- 
versity College  that  the  work  has  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended for  re-con sideratioD,  vet  think  it  desirable  that  this 
resolution  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Warden  and  Senate 
of  the  U uiversity,  with  the  strong  opinion  of  the  Society 
that  the  entire  upper  hall  lighted  by  the  arcade  should  be 
cleared  of  the  existing  lath  and  plaster  divisions,  and 
thrown  into  one  room,  which  would  both  show  the  propor- 
tions and  original  character  of  the  hall,  and  also  materially 
lessen  the  probability  of  accidents  from  fire.” 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


THE  INDIAN  MUSEUM. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory,  in  a letter  to  the  Times, 
pleads  that  the  archaeological  collections  of  this 
museum  be  not  immured  in  the  regions  of  Nox 
and  Erebus  in  the  cellars  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  will  be  in  company  with  other 
Indian  archaeological  works  which  have  under- 
gone a similar  condemnation  for  many  a long 
day.  He  proposes  that  a portion  of  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  Indian  Museum  should 
remain  assigned  to  the  archaeological  and  art 
objects  contained  in  it.  “To  these  should  be 
added  those  specimens  now  stowed  away  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  also  the  fine  collection  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  monuments  of  India, 
which  are,  I believe,  at  present  in  the  Indian 
Library  at  Downing-street,  and  which  are  rarely 
resorted  to  owing  to  difficulty  of  access  and  want 
of  proper  room  to  study  and  to  copy.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  coins  of  India,  of  which  the 
British  Museum  authorities  might  select  such 
specimens  as  they  require,  giving  in  return  to 
the  Indian  Museum  electrotypes  of  their  Indian 
coins.  To  the  authorities  of  the  Kensington 
Museum  I would  intrust  the  oustody  of  the  new 
museum,  which  would  only  involve  the  expense 
of  a few  attendants.  There  then  remains  the 
expense  of  the  director.  This  is  all  the  outlay 
which  would  be  at  present  required,  as  cases 
are  already  provided.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  recommendation  which  I can  make 
is  the  appointment  of  a consultative  body, 
whether  it  be  called  a committee  or  a trust,  to 
advise  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  director. 
Can  there  be  a doubt  that  with  men  on  this 
trust  (I  take  a few  names  at  random  from 
among  the  many  which  suggest  themselves) 
such  as  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Grote,  Mr. 
Fergusson,  Sir  Edward  Clive  Bailey,  Mr.  Grant 
Daff,  the  new  Indian  Museum  of  Archmology 
and  Art  would  become  the  resort  of  those  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  literature  and  anti- 
quities of  this  great  portion  of  the  Eastern 
world,  and  that  they  would  act  in  concert  with 
and  encourage  their  fellow- workers  in  India  ? ” 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night,  Mr.  E. 
Stanhope  said: — “I  hope  that  the  hon.  member 
for  the  Elgin  Burghs  will  have  an  opportunity 
before  the  close  of  the  session  of  bringing  on  his 
motion  in  reference  to  the  Indian  Museum. 
Before  that  time  no  definite  steps  will  have  been 
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taken  for  the  removal  of  the  collections.  • • • • 
The  question  of  a contribntioa  from  Imperial 
funds  towards  the  support  of  an  Indian  Museum 
has  been  more  thau  once  considered  between 
the  India  Office  and  the  Treasury,  but  without 
any  result.” 


RECLAMATION  OF  BRADING  HARBOUR, 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

A corres  ondent  writes  to  say  that  the 
arduous  work  of  reclaiming  Brading  Harbour, 
which  has  been  carried  on  with  unremitting 
diligence  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has 
now  terminated  successfully,  and  an  immense 
tract  of  what  we  hope  will  be  ere  long  arable 
land  added  to  the  island.  Mr.  Saunders  has  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with ; but  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that,  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances at  his  command,  be  would  at  least  be  as 
successful  as  his  great  predecessor  in  the  same 
work  two  centuries  ago,  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  of 
New  Biver  fame. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Advertiser  says, — “The 
water  is  shut  out  of  Brading  Harbour ! The 
company  to  this  time  have  expended  some 
80,0001.,  and  have  as  a return  for  the  investment 
about  700  acres  of  land,  which  it  is  estimated 
will,  in  some  five  to  seven  years,  fully  recoup 
the  outlay.  In  addition,  they  have  already  con- 
structed a railway  to  their  quay,  and  have  all 
preparations  made  for  laying  a line  of  rails  across 
the  site  of  the  late  harbour  to  Bembridge.  What 
are  the  sources  of  profit  that  must  arise  from 
this  new  development  of  so  lovely  a district  as 
that  of  Bembridge,  it  needs  no  words  to  enforce. 
The  neighbourhood,  although  full  of  opportu- 
nities for  the  most  profitable  development,  has, 
by  its  peculiarly  isolated  position,  remained  an 
unknown  spot  to  the  world,  not  excluding  that 
part  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  found  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  of  whom  not  a tenth  part  have  ever 
visited  it.”  In  addition,  a large  trade  in  con- 
nexion with  the  railway  and  the  quays  may  be 
anticipated,  returning,  as  we  hope,  well-merited 
profit  to  those  who  have  embarked  their  capital 
in  the  venture,  as  also  a gratifying  reward  to 
the  designer,  who  has  been  the  almost  unre- 
mitting superintendent  of  the  work  during  its 
long  and  toilsome  process. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sussex. — The  annual  excursion  of  the  Sussex 


— i iib  iiuuuiii  Bj.t:urbiuu  oi  uie  oussex 
Archaeological  Society  has  been  fixed  for  the 
14th  prox.  Brighton  will  be  the  rendezvous. 
The  members  will  meet  in  the  Museum,  and 
visits  will  probably  bo  made  to  Ovingdean 
Manor  House  and  Church,  Rottingdean,  and  such 
other  of  the  secluded  villages  iu  the  district  as 
time  may  permit.  The  oldest  church  in 
Brighton,  St.  Nicholas,  will  not  be  passed  with- 
out notice. 

Bedfordshire. — The  annual  excursion  of  the 
Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society  took  place  on  the  loth  inst.,  to  Leicester, 
where  the  members  were  received  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Paget,  a member  of  the  local  Society,  who 
acted  as  guide.  The  excursionists  visited  the 
remains  of  the  Newarke  and  Trinity  Hospital. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  castle  would  alone 
have  repaid  the  exertions  of  the  day.  The  story 
of  its  successive  changes,  down  to  the  recent 
restoration  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  was  traced 
by  Mr.  Paget  and  the  vicar,  Canon  Broughton. 
The  next  church  on  the  route,  scarcely  less 
interesting,  was  St.  Nicholas,  bearing  external 
evidence  of  havrng  been  largely  indebted  in  its 
construction  to  Roman  remains  found  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Here  also  (says  the 
Bedfordshire  Times ) the  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Owen,  assisted  in  extracting  the  history 
of  the  structure  from  the  Saxon  or  early  Norman 
clearstory  windows  lately  brought  to  light  in 
the  process  of  restoration  (similar  to  those 
found  in  Purvey  church),  and  the  various  Nor- 
man features  still  remaining  in  the  tower  (where 
some  herring-bone  work  may  be  also  seen),  and 
m the  north  side  of  the  nave  from  which  the 
aisle  has  disappeared  ; the  old  wall,  neverthe- 
less, is  retained,  with  its  arches  and  other 
openings  filled  up.  In  close  proximity  to  the 
churchyard  stands  the  famous  “ Jewry  wall  ” 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Roman 
architecture  now  to  be  seen  in  this  country.  On 
the  east  or  exposed  side,  it  is  pierced  by  a series 
of  four  massive  arches,  with  a central  niche  or 
recess  of  brickwork  turned  in  a mass  of  rubble 
banded  at  intervals  by  courses  of  quarry  tiles', 
ihese  articles  are  respectively  11,  12,  13,  and 


14  ft.  high  (the  soil  below  the  present  level  of 
the  street  having  been  excavated  to  their  base) 
and  14,  6,  and  11  ft.  broad.  From  the  relative 
position  of  other  Roman  buildings,  traces  of 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered, 
it  is  believed  that  this  wall  formed  some  part  of 
a cluster  of  edifices  extending  from  this  spot 
towards  the  river,  and  forming  a portion  of  the 
town  of  Rat®  or  Roman  Leicester.  The  after- 
noon was  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  T.  North,  one  of  the  bon.  secre- 
taries  of  the  Leicestershire  Society.  Other 
objects  of  interest  examined  were  the  Guildhall, 
the  Town  Library,  the  mayor’s  parlour,  the 
church  of  All  Saints  (of  which  it  is  said  by  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  in  his  papers  on  the  “ Churches 
of  Leicester,  1854,”  “ that  it  would  afford  more 
hints  than  all  the  rest  for  a town  church  of 
moderate  pretensions”)  and  St.Margaret’s, which 
contains  the  tombs  of  Penny,  abbot  of  Leicester, 
and  of  Newcombe,  the  early  bell-founder,  and 
whose  tower  holds  one  of  the  finest  peals  of  ten 
bells  in  the  kingdom.  An  hour  was  spent  iu  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  Museum. 

Surretj. — The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society 
has  just  held  its  annual  country  meeting.  Lord 
Hylton  acted  as  president  for  the  day,  and  enter- 
tained the  excursionists  at  Merstham.  The 
party  afterwards  visited  Merstham  Church, 
which  they  found  to  have  been  restored  more 
than  once  since  their  former  visit.  The  car- 
riages then  proceeded  to  Chaldon  Church, 
where  a paper  on  its  architecture  was  read  by 
Mr.  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller 
with  a description  of  the  wall-painting.  Chip- 
stead  Church  was  next  visited,  where  Major 
Heales,  F.S.A.,  commented  on  the  history  of  the 
building.  Thence  the  party  went  to  Gatton  Hall, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Robert  McCalmont; 
and  at  Gatton  Church,  Canon  Cazenove,  the 
rural  dean,  called  attention  to  the  woodwork 
brought  from  Flanders.  The  meeting  ended  by 
a collation  at  the  Reigate  Public  Hall,  at  which 
Lord  Hylton  presided. 

The  Archeological  Institute. — Taunton  has 
been  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  this 
year’s  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archmological  In- 
stitute. The  congress  will  commence  on  Tues- 
day, August  5,  and  will  close  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th.  The  programme  includes  visits  to  Duuster 
Castle,  Quantoxhead,  Bridgwater,  Ilminster, 
Montacute  House,  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  Barrington 
Court,  Norton  Fitzwarren,  Staple  FitzpayBe, 
Kingston,  Cannington,  Cothelstone,  Fairfield, 
St.  Audriep,  Wells  Cathedral,  and  Glastonbury 
Abbey ; and  on  three  evenings  there  will  be  con- 
versaziones and  receptions  in  the  Castle  or  the 
town-hall  of  Taunton.  The  churches  and  Castle 
of  Taunton  will  also  be  inspected  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  will  form  the  subjects  of  papers. 


London.  Adverting  to  the  works  which  wll 
be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  project,  he 
they  would  include  an  embankment  372  y. 
long,  and  80  ft.  high,  which  would  form  a 


five  miles  and  a half  long,  and  60  ft.  deep,  7 
the  larger  portion  of  the  area.  Shafts  had  : 


sunk  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  embankn; 
and  the  hard  elate  rocks  of  the  district! 


WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  LIVERPOOL. 


The  Liverpool  Corporation,  after  having  had 
under  discussion  for  more  than  two  years  past 
their  future  supply  of  water,  appear  at  length 
to  have  finally  decided  upon  a scheme,  for  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  application  will 
be  made  to  Parliament  during  the  session  of 
1880.  They  have  in  turn  had  under  their  con- 
sideration no  fewer  than  five  different  projects, 
namely,  one  for  a supply  from  Bleasdell,  a 
district  situated  between  Preston  and  Lancaster  ; 
three  others  for  a supply  from  lakes  Windermere, 
Ullswater,  and  Haweswater,  in  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland  respectively;  and,  lastly,  then- 
attention  has  been  almost  exclusively  directed 
to  a supply  from  the  waters  of  Vyrnwy  in 
Wales.  It  is  the  last  - named  project  which 
will  in  all  probability  be  adopted.  Accord- 
ing to  a statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
water  committee,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  last  week,  the  Bleasdell,  Ullswater,  and 
Windermere  projects  have  been  definitely 
abandoned,  the  Haweswaterand  Vyrnwy  schemes 
only  being  entertained.  Speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  he  said  they  had  decided  to 
recommend  the  council  to  adopt  the  Yvrnwy 
scheme,  although  he  admitted  that  some 
members  of  the  committee  were  in  favour  of 
the  Haweswater  project.  In  the  outset,  he 
observed  that  the  waters  in  the  two  districts 
were  equally  pure,  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  state  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
the  committee  to  fix  upon  the  Vyrnwy 
undertaking,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  he 
said  was  1,500,0001.  He  incidentally  observed 
a,  Vortion  of  a scheme  originally 
designed  by  Mr.  Bateman  for  the  supply  of 


been  found  within  a few  feet  of  the  surfaced 
tunnel  two  miles  and  a half  long  would  co 
the  water  into  the  Hermant  Valley,  and  i 
that  point  there  would  be  an  aqueduct  to  Pre:i 
near  Liverpool,  the  pipe-line  of  which  wouk 
sixty-eight  miles  long,  and  crossing  the  m! 
part  of  the  Mersey  above  Warrington,  not> 
from  the  point  where  it  joins  the  Ir 
The  scheme,  he  observed,  was  far  r 
being  beset  with  engineering  difficulties,'! 
could  be  carried  out  in  two  years  r< 
time  than  the  Haweswater  project.  .1 
added  that  both  in  the  Vyrnwy  and  Ha., 
water  projects  it  would  be  necessanl 
remove  a church  and  churchyard,  but 
could  be  done  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid:! 
annoyance  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  tj 
who  had  been  buried  there.  At  Haweswah' 
would  be  necessary  to  form  a tunnel  four  il 
long,  through  the  hard  rock  of  the  district,  w 
the  aqueduct  line  would  be  twenty  miles  lc 
than  that  required  in  carrying  out  the  Vyu 
scheme.  The  pipe  line,  moreover,  of  the  Ha’, 
water  project  would  have  to  cross  three  riveij 
the  Lune,  the  Wyre,  and  the  Ribble,  at  it, 
points  under  great  pressure,  and  finally! 
Haweswater  scheme  would  cost  a quartoa 
million  more  than  the  Vyrnwy  schemed 
adoption  of  which  was  strongly  recommenda 
Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Bateman,  the  emii 
water  engineers.  He  added  that  the  commj 
strongly  urged  the  purchase  of  the  gathe: 
ground,  as  had  been  done  in  the  Thirli 
district  by  the  Manchester  Corporation.  I; 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  itwasag 
that  one  of  tho  two  schemes  must  be  ado;, 
the  only  objection  urged  against  the  Vyj> 
project  as  compared  with  Haweswater  t 
that  the  colour  of  tho  Vyrnwy  water  was  n; 
clear  as  that  of  Haweswater,  but  in  answ: 
this  it  was  urged  that  the  filter  beds'w 
make  the  former  water  equally  clear.  J 
general  feeling  of  the  council  appeared  to  1 
favour  of  the  committee’s  recommendation!, 
the  discussion  was  adjourned  for  a fortnig: 
order  that  the  members  of  the  council. u 
pay  a visit  to  the  Vyrnwy  district,  and  at 
adjourned  meeting  it  is  understood  that  ot 
the  two  schemes  will  be  finally  adopted. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 


Manchester  and  Liverpool. — The  report  o£ 
deputation  from  the  Liverpool  Water  0 
mittee  which  waited  upon  the  Manohs 
Water  Committee  recently  has  been  ist 
The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  asceE 
if  the  Manchester  Corporation  were  dispose 


enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Corporator. 

iirl* 


Liverpool  either  for  a supply  from  the  Thirli 
aqueduct  for  a term  of  years,  or  for  joint  ad 
in  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  from 
Lake  District.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
the  deputation,  the  Manchester  committees!' 
that  they  could  not  undertake  to  deliver  w. 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1886,  and  that  they  v 
not  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  to  any 
on  which  they  would  guarantee  the  deliver* 
to  expedite  the  execution  of  their  works  wit; 
some  inducement  to  do  so.  Without,  howe 
pledging  themselves  to  any  date  of  comme: 
ment,  the  Manchester  committee  expre: 
their  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  Lit 
pool  Corporation  either  for  a permanent  suj 
of  water  for  Liverpool,  or  a supply  for  a pe 
upon  a fixed  annual  payment,  and  they  i 
stated  that,  subject  to  the  application  hi 
made  before  the  completion  of  the  first  ini 
ment  of  the  works,  they  were  prepared  to  ac; 
that  Liverpool  was  entitled  to  a supply  ml 
the  81st  section  of  the  Manchester  Corpora; 
Waterworks  Act,  1879.  The  committee  1 
reported  to  the  Liverpool  Town  Council,  expr. 
ing  their  opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable 
rely  on  the  Manchester  scheme,  and  t 
recommend  that  a supply  should  be  obtw 
from  the  river  Vyrnwy,  in  Montgomerys! 
We  give  under  another  heading  some  partiou 


of  the  proposed  supply.  . . 

Wakefield. — The  Wakefield  Corporation  b 


decided  to  promote  a Bill  in  the  next  sessioi 
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ment  for  empowering  the  Council  to 
a supply  for  the  borough  and  neighbour- 
rom  the  Rish  worth  Moors,  near  Ripponden, 
West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  and 
struct  the  necessary  conduits,  reservoirs, 
her  works  in  connexion  therewith.  The 
are  estimated  to  cost  160,0001.,  and  the 
e has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Filliter,  the 
er  to  the  Waterworks  Committee. 

!.  — The  Waterworks  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  on  the 
ist.  proceeded  with  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  to 
orks  of  the  Newington  Waterworks  Com- 
They  then  went  to  Spring  Head,  where 
Qspected  the  machinery  and  the  various 
suggested  for  the  proposed  new  adit; 
terwards  by  way  of  Kirkella,  Willerby, 
elgate  and  the  mill-dam  springs  to  Cot- 
m.  The  engineer  and  committee  subse- 
ts proceeded  to  Driffield,  and  inspected  the 
3 streams  in  that  locality,  including  Naffer- 
pk.  The  committee  have  requested  their 
ar  (Mr.  D.  Maxwell)  to  furnish  Mr.  Bate- 
|ith  particulars  of  the  other  sources  of  the 
requesting  him  to  report  as  to  the  feasi- 
)and  desirability  of  going  to  those  sources 
1 future  supply  of  Hull. 


HE  CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

ffie  18th  inst.  a special  meeting  of  the 
of  Common  Council  was  held,  when,  on 
leption  of  a report  of  the  City  of  Loudon 
Committee,  submitting  three  designs  for 
oposcd  new  buildings  for  the  school  on 
:toria  Embankment,  Mr.  W.  Hudson  pre- 
a petition  from  thirty-one  of  the  arclii- 
ho  had  submitted  designs  for  the  school, 
ayer  of  the  petition  has  already  been 
n our  pages.  The  consideration  of  the 
and  petition  was  adjourned.  It  may  be 
aed  that  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  one  of  the 
;ion  who  attended  in  support  of  the 
i,  replied  to  a number  of  questions 
led  to  him  by  various  members  of  the 
One  of  the  cross-examiners  was  Mr. 
, who  asked  whether  the  petitioners,  in 
' in  their  designs  under  the  terms  of 
•ertisemenc,  really  believed  that  experts 
jo  called  in  to  advise  the  Corporation 
i decision  was  arrived  at  ? Mr.  Walker’s 
l as  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Lawley  fol- 
vith  the  rejoinder,  “Then  I don’t  believe 
If  course,  Mr.  Lawley  was  called  upon  to 
iw  the  remark,  but  he  did  so  with  a very 
ice. 

)eputy  Burnell  gave  notice  of  the  follow, 
lion  for  Thursday,  24th  : — 
this  Court  deeply  regrets  that  a member  in  his 
leu  putting  a question  to  a gentleman  at  the  bar  of 
t,  should  have  forgotten  not  only  his  dignity  by  a 
y,  but  the  duty  which  he,  in  common  with  every 
pf  the  Court,  owes  to  his  lordship,  frankly  to  obey 
nip  and  promote  freedom  of  debate,  regularity  of 
Ice,  and  a loyal  regnrd  to  the  rightsjof  individuals, 
Court  desires  to  disclaim  any  sympathy  with  tko 
pn  intended  by  the  remarks  of  that  member.” 

ke  same  meeting  the  petition  (presented 
118th  instant)  of  various  architects  who 
libmitted  designs  was  to  be  considered, 
vr  with  Mr.  James  Edmeston’s  motion  as 

j before  proceeding  to  determine  which  design  for 
'Of  London  School  sha'l  be  selected  for  execution, 
l’8igns  sent  in  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  who  shall 
iiereon,  distinguishing,  in  their  order  of  merit, 
ee  designs  in  which  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
'e  to  competitors  have  been  most  efficiently  carried 
that  the  premiums  be  awarded  accordingly.  That 
purpose  the  mottoes  be  covered  over  and" the  sets 
p merely  distinguished  by  numbers.” 


IERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

| thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  this 
lion  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
l Rooms,  Mr.  Edward  Conder,  president, 
ihair.  In  the  report,  read  by  the  Secre- 
ajor  Brutton,  the  Committee  point  out 
iperatively  necessary  it  is  that  new  sub- 
;3  should  be  found  to  take  the  place  of 
pe  Institution  has  lost  by  death.  They 
re  aPpeal  to  all  connected  with  the  build- 
-erests  for  their  aid  in  support  of  the 
|tion.  After  thanking  Mr.  Conder  for 
iQerous  liberality  and  energetic  efforts 
the  year  of  his  presidency,  the  report 
that  seven  pensioners  were  elected  during 
=t  year,  and  two  widows  of  pensioners 
|0come  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the 
) Pensioners,  under  Rule  III.  Not  with- , 


standing  the  exceptionally  severe  winter,  and 
the  great  age  of  most  of  the  female  pensioners, 
not  one  of  them  had  succumbed,  but  the  com- 
mittee regretted  to  announce  that  six  male 
pensioners  had  been  cut  off,  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, at  an  advanced  age,  the  youngest  being 
seventy-six  and  the  oldest  ninety  years  of  age. 
The  deceased  pensioners  had  been  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution  for  periods  ranging 
from  Bix  to  fourteen  years,  the  average  being 
ten  years.  In  conclusion,  the  report  announced 
that  the  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  November  6th  next. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  a total  income  of 
2,7431.  Its.,  including  6713. 14s.  3d.  balance  from 
last  year,  794Z.  18s.  annual  subscriptions, 
552Z.  3s.  6d.  donations,  80Z.  profits  of  annual 
ball,  612Z.  dividends  on  Consols.  The  sum  paid 
to  pensioners  was  1,332Z.  19s. ; 200Z.  had  been 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  Consols ; and  a 
balanceof  846Z.  10s. 7d.  remained  at  the  bankers. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Stirling,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  the  chair- 
man congratulating  the  Institution  upon  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  the  report,  and  expressing 
satisfaction  that  the  prevailing  depression  had 
not  particularly,  if  at  all,  affected  the  building 
trade. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  President, 
Vice-presidents,  and  Trustees  ; to  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  George  Plucknett),  who  was  re-elected; 
to  the  Committee ; to  the  honorary  secretary 
for  the  ball  (Mr.  F.  W.  Keeble)  ; to  the  honorary 
auditors  (Messrs.  J.  H.  Hunter,  J.  Cruttenden, 
and  R.  J.  Ward),  who  were  re-elected ; and  to 
the  secretary,  Major  Brutton  (on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  G.  B.  New,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Long, 
of  Brighton).  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove  was  unanimously 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUYERS  OF  HOUSES. 

On  the  15th  inst.,  in  the  Exchequer  Division, 
the  case  of  Loseby  v.  Carr  was  disposed  of. 

It  appeared  that  a Mr.  Howell  built  four 
houses  adjoining  each  other  in  the  Rookery- 
road,  on  the  Belvedere  Estate,  in  Kent.  The 
main  drains  of  Nos.  7 and  8 were  laid  to  carry 
the  sewage  from  these  two  houses  into  the  main 
drains  of  Nos.  5 and  6,  and  thence  into  a cess- 
pool. In  April,  1874,  Howell  conveyed  Nos.  7 
and  8 with  their  appurtenances  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  iu  June,  1874,  Nos.  5 and  6 to  the  defen- 
dant. Up  to  the  date  of  the  conveyance  to  the 
defendant,  Nos.  7 and  8 had  never  been  occu- 
pied or  the  drains  used.  Subsequently,  the 
defendant  disputing  the  right  of  the  plaiutiff  to 
use  the  drains  of  Nos.  5 and  6,  this  action  was 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  establish  his  right. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Q.C.,  stated  that,  owing  to  the 
gi’eat  rainfall  of  the  present  year,  the  sewage 
had  actually  been  washed  back  into  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  defendant’s  houses. 

His  lordship  held,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
plaintiff’s  case,  that  as  the  drains  of  Nos.  7 and  j 
8 had  not  been  used  up  to  the  date  of  the  con-  i 
veyance  to  the  plaintiff,  the  right  to  drain  into  I 
the  main  drains  of  Nos.  5 and  6 was  not  in 
existence  at  that  date.  It  therefore  did  not 
pass  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  conveyance  to  him 
by  Howell  of  Nos.  7 and  8.  The  learned  Baron 
remarked  that  it  was  like  “ giving  a kick  to  a 
dead  dog,”  commenting  on  the  case  of  “ Pyer  r. 
Carter,”  1 H.  and  N.,  916,  relied  on  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  which  has 
been  much  discussed  in  several  other  courts. 
This  case  did  not  come  within  that,  and,  if  it 
did,  the  latter  had  been  overruled  iu  a recent 
case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 


FINES  FOR  BAD  BUILDING. 

Building  without  mortar  seems  to  be  a 
favourite  practice  amongst  a certain  class  in  the 
trade  at  Tottenham.  Only  a Bhort  time  ago  a 
builder  was  heavily  fined  for  building  with  a 
compound  of  rubbish  instead  of  mortar,  and  on 
Monday  last  three  more  were  summoned  before 
the  magistrates  at  Edmonton  for  similar  offences. 
James  Wheeler,  a builder,  of  Woodberry- villas, 
Seven. Sisters- road,  was  summoned  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  for  wil- 
fully using  certain  mortar  in  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  in  Templeton-road  whioh  had  not  been 
approved  of  by  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  De 
Pape,  the  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  produced 
samples  of  the  mortar  used,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  joints  of  the  brickwork,  in  the  presence 
of  the  defendant,  and  which  mortar,  he  said, 


was  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  containing 
straw,  shavings,  feathers,  grass,  and  other 
rubbish.  It  was  contended  by  the  defendant’s 
solicitor  that  the  surveyor  to  the  estate  had 
passed  the  mortar,  and  that  that  was  sufficient, 
as  large  advances  were  made  to  the  defendant 
as  the  builder  of  the  houses.  The  magistrates, 
however,  took  another  view  of  the  case,  and 
fined  the  defendant  5Z.  in  respect  of  each  of 
seven  houses  built  with  this  “ mortar,”  making 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  fines  40Z.,  in  addi- 
tion to  costs.  Another  builder  named  Arthur 
Jukes  was  fined  20Z.  for  a similar  offence  in 
respect  of  four  houses  in  Tewkesbury-road ; and 
William  Waller,  also  a builder,  was  fined  5Z.  in 
respect  of  a house  similarly  built  in  Templeton- 
road.  The  magistrates  intimated  that  they 
would  be  sent  to  prison  for  fourteen  days  in 
default  of  payment ; but  their  solicitor,  Mr. 
Fowler,  gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  The  Local  Board  have  since  resolved 
to  take  further  steps  in  the  matter. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  LANDLORDS. 

ANDERSON  AND  ANOTHER  V.  OPPENHEIMER. 

In  this  case,  tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Field,  the  plaintiffs, 
who  carry  on  business  on  the  basement  of  a 
house  in  Queen  Yictoria-street,  City,  brought 
the  action  to  recover  from  the  owner  the 
damage  done  to  their  property  by  the  irruption 
of  a quantity  of  water  from  one  of  the  upper 
pipes  of  the  building,  in  the  following  circum- 
stances : — The  building  is  let  out  in  floors  or 
“ flats  ” to  various  tenants,  and  the  plaintiffs 
are  tenants  of  the  ground  floor  and  basement, 
at  a rent  of  800Z.  a year,  under  a lease  granted 
in  1872  by  the  owner,  the  defendant,  with 
a covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  demised 
premises,  “ without  any  interruption  from 
the  lessor,”  the  defendant.  The  house  had  been 
built  by  the  defendant  in  1871,  and  the  water- 
supply  to  the  different  floors  was  effected  by 
moans  of  a cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house,  sup- 
plied with  water  by  the  New  River  Company, 
and  the  water  was  distributed  to  each  floor  by 
means  of  a service-pipe,  connected  with  the 
cistern,  and  into  which,  on  each  floor,  there  was 
a branch  service-pipe,  for  the  supply  of  the  tenants 
of  the  floor,  each  floor  having  its  own  branch  ser- 
vice-pipe for  the  purpose.  The  cistern  was  filled 
daily  by  the  company,  and  the  defendant  paid  the 
rate,  but,  by  arrangement  with  the  tenants,  re- 
ceiving from  the  plaintiffs  half  the  sum  paid.  The 
cistern  is  not  demised  to  any  of  the  tenants. 
The  injury  to  the  plaintiffs’  stock  in  respect  of 
which  the  action  was  brought  arose  from  the 
sudden  bursting  of  the  branch  pipe  of  the  first 
floor,  the  water  from  which  passed  down  into 
the  basement,  where  the  plaintiffs  kept  their 
stock.  The  pipe  was  not  open  to  the  view, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  previous  patent 
defect.  The  jury  found  that  the  pipes  were 
reasonably  fit  and  proper  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  to  be  used,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant had  not  been  guilty  of  any  want  of  care 
in  keeping  the  pipe  as  it  was.  Upon  these 
findings  the  learned  Judge  entered  the  verdict 
for  the  defendant  as  to  so  much  of  the  claim  as 
alleged  as  cause  of  action  arising  from  the 
alleged  negligence  of  tlm  cfendant  in  these 
respects ; but  the  plaintiffs  also  claimed  iu 
respect  of  the  defendant’s  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment.  On  that  point  the  Judge  had  taken 
time  for  consideration,  and  now 
The  Judge  gave  judgment  finally  for  the  defendant, 
adhering  to  his  opinion  on  the  first  ground  of  action,  and 
giving  his  opinion  on  the  other  poiut  as  follows : — The  flow  of 
water  into  the  plaintiif’s  warehouse  to  the  extent  proved 
was  such  an  interference  with  the  plaintiff’s  possession  as  to 
have  amounted  to  an  interruption  within  the  meaning  of 
the  covenant,  and  if  the  interruption  had  been  caused  by 
any  wilful  act  of  the  defendant,  or  had  been  the  probable 
consequence  of  any  act  done  by  him  after  the  demise,  I 
should  have  held  that  there  was  a breach  of  the  covenant. 
But  iu  the  present  case  the  water,  though  in  a sense 
brought  into  the  cistern  by  the  defendant,  he  being  the 
person  who  contracted  with  the  company  for  the  supply, 
yet  was  brought  for  the  necessary  enjoyment  of  the  plaintiffs 
and  at  their  request,  and  therefore  was  an  act  contem- 
plated before  and  necessary  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
premises,  and  not  an  interruption  of  it;  and  the  only 
wilful  act  of  the  defendant  was  the  fixing  of  the 
pipes  by  which  the  water  was  distributed,  and  this  was 
done  before  the  demise,  and  was  an  act  in  contemplation, 
and  not  in  interruption  of  the  enjoyment.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  whether,  if  the  defendant  had  carelessly 
fixed  insufficient  pipes  or  failed  to  keep  them  iu  good 
repair,  such  acts  would  have  amounted  to  a breach  of  the 
covenant ; for  the  jury  have  found  that  he  was  guilty'  of  no 
such  negligence.  No  doubt  the  plaintiffs  have  sustained 
serious  loss,  from  no  fault  of  theirs;  but  unless  I can  see 
my  way,  iu  accordance  with  Jaw,  to  throw  the  loss  upon 
the  defendant,  the  burden  must  fall  where  the  law  leaves 
it,  and  it  is  another  added  to  that  class  of  cases  in  which 
losses  happen  for  which  there  is  no  legal  redress. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


testimonials  and  local  bodies. 


Bra,— Allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to 
draw  attent  ion  to  the  senseless  practice  followed 
by  some  corporations  and  other  local  bodies  in 
stipulating  that  original  testimonials  must 
accompany  applications  for  appointments.  1 
have  twice  been  applied  to  within  the  past 
month  for  reproductions  of  testimonials  granted 
to  assistants,  owing  to  the  originals  being  in  the 
hands  of  Boards,  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  in 
consequence  of  this  condition,  and  kept  so  long 
as  to  be  unavailable  for  other  applications. 
Surely  copies  of  testimonials  should  suffice  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  originals  could  still 
be  inspected,  if  thought  desirable,  at  the  per- 
sonal interview  with  selected  candidates  which 
usually  precedes  the  definite  appointment. 
Besides  the  trouble  caused  to  former  employers 
by  this  practice,  there  is  an  obvious  objection  to 
parting,  even  temporarily,  with  testimonials, 
arising  from  the  risk  of  accidental  loss  of  docu- 
ments which,  as  in  the  case  of  a deceased  em- 
ployer, cannot  bo  made  good.  I know  of  no 
valid  reason  for  the  practice  complained  of. 

C.  E. 


of  a prize,  even  though  the  cost  might  be 
greater  than  they  considered  necessary,  and  in 
their  report  suggest  any  alteration  which  would 
tend,  in  their  opinion,  to  reduce  the  expense  and 
improve  the  arrangement;  for,  as  matters  now 
stand,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  their 
idea  of  a model  set  of  farm  buildings.  I would 
suggest  that  the  200 1.  be  offered  to  the  judges  for 
what  they  consider  a suitable  arrangement  in 
each  class,  to  prevent  competitors  being  again 
asked  to  spend  their  time  and  money  for  nought. 

Architectus. 


[July  26,  1879J 
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have  spoken  of  hitherto  for  convenience  sah 
streets,  are  a mere  irregular  collection  of  1 , 
and  ditches,  along  which  we  walk  now  thrc' 
piles  of  dust,  now  beside  stagnant  pud<: 
noisome,  putrid,  and  green.  In  dry  wea' 
Pekin  is  a gigantic  dust-bin ; during  the 
it  is  a whirling  cesspool.  The  foreign-l. 
houses  in  Pekin  are,  I believe,  confined  eri' 
sively  to  the  enormous  compound  occupied 
the  British  legation. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 


FARM  PLANS  AT  THE  KILBURN  SHOW. 

Sir, — Will  yon  allow  me  space  to  say  that  I 
fully  endorse  the  action  of  the  Society  in  not 
awarding  any  prize  to  any  of  the  plans  of  farm 
buildings  ? It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  com- 
petitors that  this  is  an  affair  different  from 
nearly  all  other  competitions  they  may  have 
been  engaged  in.  A design  for,  say  a church, 
town-hall,  school,  or  mansion,  is  examined  by  a 
committee  or  by  a professional  referee,  and 
award  given  accordingly,  but  the  examination 
given  is  of  quite  a different  character  to  that 
which  should  be,  and  no  doubt  was  given  to  the 
above  farm-plans,  for  in  the  former  case  the 
elevation  is  of  much  greater  relative  importance, 
and  in  the  planning,  if  a room  is  not  put  in  the 
best  place,  or  of  not  the  most  suitable  size,  or 
the  main  dimensions  of  the  building  not  exactly 
as  they  should  be,  the  evil  of  it  is  not  brought  so 
clearly  before  those  who  have  to  use  the  build- 
ings, as  is  the  case  in  a set  of  farm-buildings. 
In  this  case,  matters  that  are  not  considex-ed  by 
many  competitors  of  much  importance,  say  size 
of  stable  doors,  height  of  mangers,  aspect  of 
wagon  hovel,  details  of  drains  (in  the  latter 
item  several  of  the  plan3  showed  gross  want  of 
thought),  positions  of  supporting  columns,  4c., 
are,  if  not  properly  done,  a daily  source  of 
annoyance,  and  in  many  cases  of  serious  pecu- 
niary loss  to  the  farmer.  Whereas,  failings  in 
details  of  a town-hall,  mansion,  4c.,  are  not 
brought  so  vividly  before  the  users  of  these 
buildings  and  if  they  were,  could  be  in  most 
cases  very  much  modified  by  them.  And  when 
we  ascend  from  details  to  principles,  the  differ- 
ence is  still  great,  but  as  the  discussion  of  this 
would  require  more  space  to  deal  with  it  than 
you  could  probably  spare,  I will  merely  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  this  competition  is  more  akin  to 
that,  for,  say  a builder’s  complete  establishment, 
ironworks,  or,  in  short,  for  any  manufactory 
where  economy  of  time  and  money  in  the  work- 
ing of  it  is  a sine  qud  non , and  until  a compe- 
titor can  put  himself  mentally  in  the  position  of 
a manufacturer  who  is  wanting  the  best  plan 
for  his  factory,  totally  regardless  of  precedent 
or  of  any  consideration  beyond  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  manufacture  his  goods,  he  will 
never  be  likely  to  succeed  as  a planner  of  farm 
buildings. 

It  may  be  news  to  many  to  be  told  that  the 
planning  of  farm  buildings  is  a mine  but  very 
little  worked.  Salt. 


POSTS  IN  THE  GROUND. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  my  namesake’s  letter 
on  the  generally  inappreciated  larch,  it  cannot 
be  too  generally  known  that  larch  posts  let  into 
ground  should  always  be  inverted.  Few  with  a 
shadow  of  experience  are  ignorant  of  tho  fact 
that  “between  wind  and  water”  does  the  first 
symptom  of  decay  appear.  The  why  and  where- 
fore is  palpable.  Nature  so  arranges  the  pores 
of  the  wood  that  moisture  from  the  soil  is,  by 
capillary  attraction,  carried  up  to  the  branches. 
Some  quarter  of  a century  since,  having  read 
something  of  it,  I let  two  into  the  ground,  small 
end  downward,  that  small  end  being  about  8 in. 
diameter ; two  posts,  the  butt-end  of  each 
having  roots  left  on,  with  arrangement  fox- 
growing  flowers.  About  18  in.  of  each  was 
embedded  in  the  clay  soil,  which,  with  some 
12  in.  of  mould  at  the  surface,  made  the  2 ft.  6 in. 
below  ground. 

Some  years  after  alterations  enforced  removal, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I found  that  neither  saw 
nor  hatchet  could  act  in  preparing  the  semi- 
putrescent logs  for  firing.  Let  me  say  that  the 
changed  nature  extended  only  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  I do  not  for  a moment  doubt  that 
other  wood  than  larch  would  be  equally 
hardened  by  similar  treatment. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  “ biggest  end  down- 
ward” evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  wood 
goes  on  at  the  surface  of  the  soil, — hence  decay. 

C.  A.  Wheeler. 


Sir, — The  Farm  Buildings  Competition  of  the 
Rov  al  Agricultural  Society  has  proved  another 
striking  instance  of  competitions,  and  tends  to 
show  how  little  chance  competitors  have  of 
obtaining  any  remuneration  for  the  time  and 
money  spent  in  perfecting  their  plans.  The 
very  meagre  report  issued  by  the  judges  in 
speaking  of  the  plans  says  “ That  although  as 
a whole  they  display  much  architectural  power 
and,  in  many  instances,  considerable  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  requirements,  there  are 
none  that  combiue  superior  arrangement  of 
detail  with  that  economy  of  cost  which  is  so 
essential.”  As  the  competition  was  ostensibly 
arranged  to  provide  a set  of  plan3  in  each  class 
which  should  be  considered  models,  it  certainly 
seems  strange  that  from  amongst  sixty-nine 
competitors,  including  members  of  the  Institute 
the  judges  could  not  select  one  or  two  worthy 


PEKIN,  IN  CHINA. 

A correspondent  of  the  Hong  Kong  Daily 
Press,  who  has  recently  paid  a visit  to  the 
Chinese  capital,  says  : — 

There  are  perhaps  few  cities  in  the  world  laid 
out  upon  a finer  plan  than  the  northern  capital 
of  China.  The  streets  are  in  many  instances  as 
wide  as  Regent-street,  and  cut  each  other  gene- 
rally at  right  angles.  They  are  lined  with  shops, 
a large  number  of  which  are  extremely  hand- 
some, their  entire  faijades  being  richly  carved 
and  gilded  from  top  to  bottom.  Instead  of  the 
hanging  boards  which  in  other  Chinese  cities 
announce  to  the  passer-by  the  nature  of  the 
goods  retailed,  the  shops  here  have  tall  upright 
posts,  sometimes  rising  from  the  roof,  sometimes 
standing  on  the  gronud,  overlaid  with  gilding 
and  bright  colours.  Other  varieties  of  decorative 
art  abound  on  all  sides,  some  of  the  shops  being 
painted  to  represent  a most  elaborate  mosaic, 
the  design  and  execution  being  rich  and 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Everybody  has  seen 
an  ornamental  screen  or  centre  table,  inlaid  with 
exquisite  patterns  and  every  shade  of  tint. 
Imagine  this  workmanship  transferred  in  all  its 
wealth  and  splendour  to  the  front  of  an  ordinary 
Bhop,  where  in  Europe  there  would  be  nothing 
but  stone  or  brick,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  decorations  which  attract  the  eye  and 
gratify  the  taste  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
of  this  strange  town.  The  paths  are  sunk  in 
some  places  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
roads,  along  which  pass  in  an  almost  unbroken 
stream  strings  of  camels,  mules,  and  carts.  In 
the  latter  vehicles  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
brilliantly  tricked-out  ladies  with  their  cheeks 
and  eyes  bedaubed  with  coarse  Magenta  paint; 
mandarins, — only  the  very  highest  of  whom  are 
permitted  the  privilege  of  sedans, — and  occa- 
sionally a living  Buddha,  in  the  form  of  some 
Lama  priest  of  rank,  dressed  from  head  to  foot 
in  gleaming  yellow  silk.  Now,  to  judge  from 
the  above  description,  one  might  easily  conclude 
that  Pekin  was  a very  wonderful  and  gorgeous 
place.  But  this  would  be  a very  great  mistake. 
Hitherto  we  have  only  looked  at  one  side  of  the 
glowing  Oriental  scene.  Side  by  side  with  the, 
flaunting  golden  shops  ai-e  squalid,  filthy  houses, 
rotting  slowly  and  uncared  for.  Heaps  of  filth 
stand  seething  here  and  there ; the  thorough- 
fares, broad  and  straight  as  they  are,  which  we 


Forest  of  Dean  Ironworkers. — Notices  ,'| 
been  given  by  Messrs.  Crawshay,  ironmasr 
Forest  of  Dean,  by  which  a number  of  w 
men  will  be  discharged  at  the  expiration  of; 
tracts.  Notice  has  also  been  given  to  th 
mainder  of  their  furnacemen  of  a 5 peri, 
drop,  with  the  alternative  of  suspending  ojj 
tions. 

Sheffield. — The  dispute  in  the  Sheffield  fc . 
ing  trade  is  now  practically  at  an  end.  0i 
17th  inst.  a meetiug  of  carpenters  and  jol, 
was  held  to  receive  the  report  of  the  delefj 
who  had  been  making  a canvas  of  the  empk 
to  get  their  signatures  to  the  old  working  it 
The  delegates  reported  that  they  had  recti 
the  signature  of  nearly  every  employer  the’; 
solicited,  amongst  them  being  the  principal  , 
in  the  town.  A resolution  was  adopted  cl 
the  strike  from  that  night,  allowing  the  mi 
go  to  work  at  all  shops  where  their  rulei 
rate  of  wages  had  been  agreed  to. 

Chainmakers ’ Wages. — Tho  chain  and  .. 
makei-s  of  Cradley  Heath  district  have  si 
the  following  notice  on  their  employers  1 
chain  and  trace  makers  beg  respectful  i 
inform  you  that  they  will  require  the  4\ 
price  for  any  work  they  may  make  aftei, 
2nd  of  August  next.”  Things  have  been  ha 
a long  while  in  the  chain  trade,  and  it  is  & 
that  there  are  at  present  hundreds  of  the  • 
people  striving  hard  for  the  pittance  of  61: 
week. 

Bristol. — It  is  reported  that  the  master  tm  I 
of  Bristol  are  now  obtaining  the  service 
London  masons  used  to  the  working  of 
stone,  to  take  the  place  of  the  men  on  si. 
some  masons  introduced  from  the  North 
being  accustomed  to  this  class  of  work,  rj 
stonemasons  offered  to  submit  their  rnh 
further  consideration  if  the  employers  ’• 
not  enforce  the  reduction  of  a halfpenny 
hour  in  then.’  wages,  but  allow  them  to  re- 
work at  the  old  rate  of  payment.  The  mi 
replied  that  the  only  basis  on  which  they  t 
negotiate  with  the  workmen  would  be  tb 
the  outset  they  should  accept  the  redu: 
If  they  admitted  the  necessity  of  the  redu: 
the  employers  would  then  be  prepared  to 
arrangements  for  an  interview  with  the  l 
sentatives  of  the  workmen.  The  men,  hov 
refused  to  submit  to  the  reduction.  The ; 
has  now  lasted  more  than  two  months. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS.  1 
Ryde  (LIT.). — A meeting  of  the  Ryde 
Council  was  held  on  tho  15th  inst.,  to  coi 
the  tenders  for  the  extension  of  the  E3pla 
and  the  construction  of  the  new  promenai 
Apley.  There  were  eight  tenders  for  the 
that  of  Messrs.  Perry  4 Co.,  Tredegar  V: 
Bow,  being  the  highest — 21,475i.  The  1 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Meats,  Bros.,  of  Nofctinp 
whose  tender  was  9,000i.  The  surveyor: 
several  practical  members  of  the  council: 
that  this  must  be  a mistake,  as,  after  car 
going  through  the  quantises,  they  did  nc 
how  the  work  could  possibl  be  carried  o: 
less  than  12.000J.  or  13,0001.  The  S: 
Improvement  Committee,  under  these  cu 
stances,  recommended  the  council  to  accej 
next  lowest  tender,  that  of  Messrs.  Hill  t 
of  Stokes  Bay  Works,  Gosport,  whose  t 
was  12,975i.  This  firm  constructed  the  foi 
Spithead,  and  have  carried  out  a numb 
Government  contracts.  Mr.  Futcber  mov 
an  amendment  that  the  lowest  tender  b| 
cepted.  Councillor  Ellery,  in  supportin. 
amendment,  spoke  of  the  wide  different 
contractors’  tenders  as  they  appeared 
Builder.  The  amendment  was  lost  by  o 
and  Messrs.  Hill’s  tender  was  accepted, 
wards  of  nine  acres  of  the  shore  wil 
closed,  and  the  carriage-hrive  of  the  Esp  i 
will  be  continued  out  to  Apley  Point, 
then  wind  round  a miniature  lake  o 
water,  back  to  the  present  Esplanade. 
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•k. — New  business  premises  on  Foss  Bridge, 
for  Messrs.  Whitehead  & Co.,  are  now 
^aching  completion.  The  building  is  built 
ick,  in  the  Italian  style,  boldly  treated 
stone  dressings.  The  building  has  been 
led  by  Mr.  J.  Morley,  architect,  Bradford, 
he  work  lias  been  carried  out  under  the 
intendence  of  Mr.  J.  Maude.  The  follow- 
e the  contractors  for  the  different  works  : — 
s.  Walker,  Brothers,  bricklayers,  with  Mr. 
t as  stonemason  and  Mr.  W.  Hessey  as 
r;  Mr.  Dennison,  joiner;  Mr.  Bousfield, 
ork ; Mx*.  Ward,  plasterer;  and  Messrs. 
E.  Scaife,  painters,  all  of  York;  and  Mr. 
■,  plumber,  Bradford. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

os7iieZs. — On  the  17th  inst.  the  Galashiels 
j Council  met  to  consider  what  steps  should 
:en  in  the  matter  of  the  pollution  of  the 
l.  It  was  agreed  that  a survey  be  made 
I town,  preparatory  to  getting  competitive 
for  a drainage  scheme. 

\sgoiv. — The  new  floating  baths,  designed 
jr.  James  M‘Ounn,  and  intended  to  be 
d off  Fort  Matilda,  Greenock,  were 
led  at  Port  Glasgow  on  the  18th  inst. 
ntisland. — At  a meeting  of  the  Burntisland 
Council  on  the  18th  inst.,  a report  by 
3.  J.  & A.  Leslie,  civil  engineers,  was  sub- 
l as  to  the  effect  of  depositing  ballast  on 
;st  foreshore,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted 
eventing  its  being  washed  away  by  the 
For  the  retention  of  the  ballast  in  future, 
l.  Leslie  recommend  the  erection  of  a 
vater,  1,450  ft.  along  the  line  of  low- 
mark,  which  is  the  town’s  boundary, 
ing  an  area  of  13£  acres,  and  which  might 
750Z. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

dingley  (Leeds). — The  east  window  in  St. 
jl’s  Church  has  been  filled  with  stained 
illustrative  of  some  of  the  principal  events 
Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  subjects  chosen 
e four  chief  openings  are  as  follow : — 
it  bearing  the  Cross,”  the  “ Crucifixion,” 
tesurrection,”  and  “ Christ  meeting  Mary 
he  Resurrection,”  the  “Ascension,”  as 
lminating  event,  being  reserved  for  the 
larger  tracery  lights.  The  work  is  exe- 
n the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
2n  designed  and  painted  by  Powell,  Bros., 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  Fowler, 
ict,  Leeds. 

eshall.  — A new  stained-glass  window 
st  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  St. 
i Church,  at  tho  back  of  the  choir-stall, 
|jor  G.  D.  Skingley,  in  memory  of  his  late 
The  window  is  divided  into  three  lights, 
fe  subject  illustrated  is  the  “ Sermon  on 
punt,”  the  text  being  “ Blessed  are  tho 
n heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.” 

— Two  stained-glass  windows  have  been 
lited  and  placed,  one  in  St.  Thomas’s  and 
ter  in  Holy  Trinity  churches,  in  memory 
I late  Ven.  Archdeacon  Morgan.  The  one 
w contains  twelve  Scriptural  representa- 
jihrec  in  each  light.  The  upper  portion 
jother  illustrates  an  angelic  choir,  and  the 
ver  divisions  Scripture  subjects,  such  as 
(Good  Shepherd.”  The  windows  are  by 
'.  Ward  & Hughes. 

yborough. — The  clergymen  who  have  been 
led  to  holy  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
h during  the  ten  years  of  his  episcopate 
ilaced  a stained -glass  window  in  the  pri- 
iiapel  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace.  The  window, 
is  in  two  lights,  is  illustrative  of  Psalm 
'6, — “ He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  Bheaves  with 
The  window  is  the  work  of  the  well- 
firm  of  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake, 
a. 


Messrs.  Harvey  & Davids’  Sale,  at 

tart,  last  week,  amongst  the  various 
ties  sold  was  a freehold  and  leasehold 
situate  in  Artillery-passage  and  Frying- 
ley,  SpitalEields,  for  which  there  was  a 
d competition,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty 
1 the  exact  boundary  of  the  freehold  and 
old  portions,  which  Mr.  Davids,  tho 
oeer,  very  properly  pointed  out.  The 
l amount  realised,  6,682 Z.,  showed  that 
|t»es  divided  into  small  lots  are  fetching 
'rices  at  the  present  moment. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Pickering. — St.  Peter’s  churoh,  Pickering, 
Yorkshire,  has  been  restored  and  re-opened. 
Consisting  of  spacious  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  transepts  to  north  and  south  ohancel,  and 
tower  with  spire,  the  church’s  dilapidation  had 
become  so  serious  that  it  was  dangerous  to  the 
congregation.  Attention  was  first  given  to  the 
Norman  tower,  the  architect  (Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther, 
of  Manchester)  pronouncing  it  in  a very  unsafe 
condition.  Tho  foundations  were  taken  out,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  structure  rebuilt.  Then 
the  foundations  of  the  north  wall  and  chancel 
were  made  good.  The  north  transept  was  found 
to  be  so  deoayed  that  nothing  Bhort  of  rebuilding 
would  serve,  and  this  also  was  done.  The  chancel, 
which  was  in  an  al  most  equally  bad  state,  has  been 
restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, the  work  including  a new  open  roof 
of  Riga  oak.  From  the  west  end  the  old  gallery 
and  vestry  have  been  removed.  The  high- 
backed  pews  have  been  replaced  by  open  stalls 
of  oak.  With  the  exception  of  the  old  stained- 
glass  east  window,  which  it  was  not  necessary 
to  disturb,  and  whose  five  lights  are  filled  with 
figures  of  our  Saviour  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
the  windows  were  of  a very  plain  description. 
Several  new  stained-glass  windows  have  been 
erected  in  the  church.  The  two  transept 
windows,  by  Clayton  & Bell,  have  been  erected 
by  James  and  Thomas  Mitchelson,  in  memory 
of  their  father  and  mother.  A window  in  the 
centre  of  the  north  aisle  (by  Shrigley  & Hunt, 
of  Lancaster),  in  memory  of  Eliza  Cole,  is 
illustrative  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Tresco. — Tho  new  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
at  Tresco,  Scilly,  has  just  been  opened.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  81  ft.  by  22  ft.  in 
length, Jwidth  at  the  transept  48  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and 
the  seating  accommodation  is  for  250  persons. 
The  church  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a small  square  tower,  which  stands 
on  the  south-east  side.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  and 
of  pitch  pine,  and  the  whole  of  it,  as  indeed  tho 
entire  main  fabric  of  the  church,  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  workmen  on  the  Tresco  Estate.  The 
east  window,  which  consists  of  three  lights,  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Kempe,  of  London. 
Beneath  the  window  has  been  erected  a reredos, 
the  gift  of  Colonel  Smith-Dorrien.  It  is  made 
of  Cornish  marble,  and  is  the  workmanship  of  Mr. 
Bradbury,  of  Penzance.  The  pulpit  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Smith-Dorrien,  and  is  of  carved  woodwork, 
with  a stone  pedestal.  The  font  is  of  Cornish 
marble,  supported  by  small  granite  columns. 
Mr.  Dorrien-Smith  has  given  valuable  assistance 
in  the  building  of  the  church ; and,  indeed,  the 
original  design  was  prepared  by  him. 

Stowe. — The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Stowe,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  work  now  done  has  opened  out  the  tower  to 
the  nave,  the  western  gallery  being  removed, 
an  arcade  with  new  aisle  being  formed  on  the 
south  side.  The  arcade  consists  of  three  arches. 
The  plaster  ceiling  has  been  removed,  and  the 
present  timbers,  though  of  a rough  character, 
have  been  exposed  to  view,  and  carved  bosses, 
corbels,  and  pendants  added,  whilst  the  whole 
underside  has  been  boarded  upon  the  rafters.  A 
vestry  or  sacristy,  with  heating-chamber  under- 
neath, has  been  added  on  the  north-east  side, 
divided  from  the  aisle  by  a wooden  screen,  the 
whole  being  warmed  by  hot-water  appara- 
tus. The  church  has  been  reseated  throughout. 
All  is  plain  deal,  unstained  and  varnished.  The 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  font  have  been  restored 
and  refitted.  The  accommodation  in  the  church 
as  now  completed  is  greater  than  when  the  old 
galleries  existed.  The  stone-work  has  been 
dressed  and  pointed  inside,  but  outside  the  old 
stones  have  been  used  without  dressing  off  or 
disturbing  the  old  gray  coating.  The  architects 
under  whose  direction  the  work  has  been  de- 
signed and  carried  out,  as  also  that  previously 
done  in  the  chancel,  are  Messrs.  W.  G.  Haber- 
shon  & Fawckner,  London;  the  builder  being 
Mr.  Whittingham,  Newport,  Salop. 

Llanbadarn  Fawr  ( Wales) . — On  the  1st  inst., 
Mr.  Seddon  inspected  the  works  done  to  the  tower 
and  north  and  south  transepts  of  this  church,  and 
reported  that  the  whole  had  been  executed  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  to  his  satisfaction.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  contract  for  the  seats 
under  the  tower  be  let  to  Messrs.  Roderick 
Williams  & Son,  for  170Z.  Also,  it  was  agreed 
that  a chamber,  10  ft.  deep,  be  excavated  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  tower,  and  a drain 
therefrom  to  the  road.  Fittings  are  still 
required.  The  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
are  requested  to  lend  a helping  hind  to  com- 
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plete  this  undertaking,  by  sending  contribu" 
tions. 

Halifax. — The  restoration  of  Halifax  parish 
church  is  approaching  completion,  and  the  7th 
of  October  is  definitely  fixed  for  the  opening. 

Bristol. — The  church  of  St.  Werburgh,  which 
formerly  stood  at  the  top  of  Small-street,  and 
which  was  pulled  down  to  be  re-erected  in  Mina- 
road,  Baptist-mills,  will  be  completed  in  about 
two  months.  The  length  of  tho  new  churoh  is 
79  ft.,  being  19  ft.  longer  than  the  old  one,  but 
the  breadth  is  the  same,  namely,  59  ft.  It  con- 
sists of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel, 
organ-chamber  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
vestry  on  the  north  side,  western  porch,  and 
tower.  The  only  difference  in  the  plans  of  the 
old  and  new  churches  is  that  the  latter  has  a 
chancel  which  the  old  one  had  not,  and  that  there 
is  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  turret, 
which  was  originally  on  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  tower,  but  it  is  now  placed  on  the  south- 
west  angle.  The  chancel  is  20  ft.  wide  and 
25  ft.  long.  The  roof  is  of  pitch-pine.  The 
main  ribs  are  supported  by  the  figures  of  angels 
carved  in  wood.  The  nave  will  be  seated  with 
pitch-pine  open  benches  to  accommodate  650 
worshippers,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
old  building.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are  five- 
light  windows  cusped,  of  two  designs  alternat- 
ing. The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  free- 
stone ; the  roof  is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles. 
The  whole  of  the  monuments  from  the  old 
church  are  being  re-erected. 

Aston. — Aston  Church,  Birmingham,  is  now 
in  course  of  enlargement  and  restoration.  The 
church  at  present  provides  accommodation 
for  nearly  500  people.  Tho  enlargement  will 
provide  800  additional  seats.  This  will  bo 
done  by  extending  the  nave  and  aisles  in  an 
eastward  direction  to  about  the  end  of  the 
present  chancel,  and  the  addition  of  the  present 
vestry  under  the  tower.  The  roof  and  clear- 
story windows  will  be  raised  to  a suitable  height, 
a new  chancel  will  be  erected,  with  an  organ- 
chamber  on  the  north  side,  and  the  present 
chancel  re-erected,  together  with  the  monu- 
ments it  now  contains  in  their  present  relative 
positions  on  the  south  Bide ; and  a new  vestry 
will  be  built.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated 
at  between  8,000Z.  and  10,000Z.  The  first  section 
of  the  work,  which  is  now  in  progress,  consists  of 
the  extension  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  4,000Z.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  Davies,  of  Watery-lane. 

Hamilton  Wide. — The  alterations  to  St.  John’s 
Church,  Hampton  Wick,  are  now  completed.  A 
pulpit  has  been  erected,  to  correspond  with  the 
new  seats,  which  are  of  pitch-pine.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  John 
Hurst,  contractor,  Teddington,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  R.  T.  Elsam,  architect,  Hampton  Wick. 

Winderton. — The  new  church  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  village  of  Winderton,  in  the  parish 
of  Brailes,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  The  architect  i3  Mr.  William 
Smith,  of  London,  and  the  builder  was  Mr. 
Attwood,  of  Brailes. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kirkcaldly. — A new  “ Original  Secession  ” 
church  has  recently  been  opened  at  Kirkcaldy. 
The  church  is  situated  on  rising  ground  in 
St.  Clair-street,  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  seated  to  accommodate  200 
persons.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  850Z. 
The  sole  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs. 
Fraser  & Son,  builders,  Pathhead. 

Willington  Quay. — The  foundation-stones  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  were  laid,  on  the  16th 
inst.,  at  Rosehill,  Willington  Quay.  The  new 
building  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  length  inside  will  be  44  ft.  and  the  breadth 
31  ft.  There  will  be  a school-room  underneath 
the  chapel,  and  each  will  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  300  persons.  Mr.  James  Grant, 
of  St.  Anthony’s,  is  the  contractor  and  builder, 
and  the  undertaking  will  be  superintended  by 
Mr.  R,  Davidson,  trustee’s  secretary,  as  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  total  cost  will  be  800Z. 

Askern. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Askem 
has  been  opened.  The  contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  chapel  was  let  to  Mr.  John  Parry,  of 
Castleford.  The  chapel  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  is  calculated  to  seat  400  hearers. 
Behind  the  chapel  are  a vestry,  two  class-rooms, 
and  a school-room  capable  of  accommodating  100 
children.  The  heating  apparatus  has  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Truswell  and  Holden,  of 
Sheffield.  The  cost  of  the  erection  and  fittings 
(exclusive  of  the  site)  will  be  about  1,600Z. 
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The  Law  and.  Practice  as  to  Particulars  and  Con- 
ditions oj  Sale,  with  Notes  and  Forms,  ay 
R.  H.  Cole.  London,  1879. 

The  title  of  this  little  work  is  misleading,  for 
it  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a small  hand- 
book, less  than  100  pages  in  extent,  of  conditions 
of  sale.  If  it  were  what  its  name  purports  we 
should  not  mention  it  here,  but  being,  as  we 
gay,  no  more  than  a handbook,  it  will  be  of  use 
to  a good  many  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Any  one  who  has  a difficult  question  in 
connexion  with  sales  of  land  or  houses  will  pro- 
bably ultimately  save  money  by  consulting  his 
lawyer ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
only  requires  to  find  out  some  point  of  no  great 
difficulty  or  importance  will  most  likely  save 
six  and  eightpence  if  he  possesses  this  hand- 
book.   


The  Abbey  Church  of  Melrose,  Scotland.  Illus- 
trated by  Frf.dk.  Pinches,  Architect,  A.I.B.A. 
Shaw  & Son,  Fetter-lane,  London. 

In  the  year  1878  Mr.  Pinches  spent  upwards  of 
three  months  at  Melrose  making  measured 
drawings  of  the  remains,  most  of  which  were 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  were  successful  in  obtaining  it.  While 
engaged  on  the  work,  it  was  suggested  to  him 
by  numerous  visitors  to  the  Abbey,  that,  as 
there  were  no  measured  drawings  extant,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  for  him  to  publish  his. 
This  he  has  done,  believing  that  measured  draw- 
ings of  this  interesting  ruin  would  be  acceptable 
to  many  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
enjoy  a careful  study  of  the  building.  The 
work  consists  of  ten  large  photo-lithographic 
plates,  comprising  general  drawings  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  numerous  details  and  perspec- 
tive sketches,  with  twenty  pages  of  historical 
and  architectural  descriptive  text.  It  makes  a 
handsome  volume,  and  Bhows  that  Mr.  Pinches 
possesses  considerable  skill  in  draughtsmanship. 
The  remains  range  in  date  between  the  years 
1322  and  1510.  Thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  ruinB  of  Melrose  Abbey  Church  have  been 
heard  of  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  and  elsewhere  besides. 


Cottages • How  to  Arrange  and  Build  Them  to 
insure  Comfort,  Economy,  and  Health ; with 
Hints  on  Fittings  and  Furniture.  By  a 
Sanitary  Reformer.  London : Bemrose  & 
Sons. 

This,  which  is  designed  to  be  a popular  book  of 
information  and  suggestion  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  would  have  been  more  directly 
useful  and  more  likely  to  be  read  if  the  advice 
and  information  contained  in  it  had  been  given 
in  a more  condensed'form,  and  less  spun  out 
with  reflections  and  quotations  which  are  some- 
times hardly  to  the  point  and  add  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  book  in  any  way.  A book  on  a 
practical  subject  such  as  this  can  hardly  be  too 
condensed  and  too  plain  and  matter-of-fact  in 
style.  Apart  from  this  objection,  which  would 
be  of  little  comparative  consequence  except  that 
it  must  diminish  the  usefaluess  of  the  book  to 
some  extent,  there  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of 
information  contained  in  it  in  regard  to  the  more 
obvious  requisites  of  health  and  convenience, 
and  making  the  most  of  space  and  material,  in 
cottages  and  small  houses ; and  a number  of 
plans  are  given  for  suggestion  and  comparison. 
There  are  also  some  hints  as  to  inexpensive 
methods  of  making  cottage  rooms  a little  orna- 
mental and  interesting,  as  they  may  very  well 
be  made  at  little  cost  of  money,  though  not 
without  some  expenditure  of  trouble  and  con- 
sideration. It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
omitted  the  elevations  to  the  cottages, — they 
are  not  good.  It  is  impossible  economically  to 
make  buildings  of  this  class  ornamental  or 
artistic;  it  must  be  sufficient  to  make  them 
neat  and  suitable  looking.  The  barge-boards 
and  other  excrescences  added  by  way  of  cheap 
ornament  only  make  such  buildings  look  flimsy 
and  pretentious. 


VARIORUM. 


The  attention  of  all  those  of  our  readers  who 
take  interest  in  survey,  and  more  especially 
in  hydrographic  survey,  will  be  awakened  by 
the  review  of  Herr  Brugach’s  “ Egypt,”  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  We 


referred  to  the  great  interest  of  the  work,  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  ; and  the  last  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly  contained  a review  highly  laudatory  of  the 
volumes.  The  present  number  of  the  blue  and 
buff,  however,  turns  the  reverse  of  the  medal ; 
and  while  rendering  no  stinted  praise  to  the 
picturesque  portions  of  the  work,  joins  issue 
most  stoutly  as  to  Herr  Brugsch’s  geographical 
views.  The  Reviewer  has  consulted  and  com- 
pared a series  of  maps  of  Northern  Egypt,  the 
first  of  which  is  attached  to  the  geography  of 
Ptolemy, — a work  written  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era ; while  the  last  is  a chart  published 
by  the  English  Admiralty  in  1858.  These 
maps  show  a steady  growth  of  the  delta  to  the 
north,  the  difference  between  the  position  of 
the  coast-line  in  Ptolemy’s  map  and  in  that  of 
Admiral  Spratt  being  no  less  than  forty  - one 
miles.  At  this  rate  of  increase  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  statements  of  Herodotus  as  to 
the  accessibility  of  Memphis  from  the  sea  in  his 
time  are  probably  exact.  The  issue  joined  be- 
tween the  Reviewer  and  Herr  Brngsch  is  simply 
whether  the  latter,  in  taking  the  great  French 
survey  of  1807  as  the  basis  of  the  map  published 
with  his  book,  has  not  represented  a state  of 
things  which  was  merely  a transient  phase  in  the 
constant  transformations  of  the  delta  which 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  as  existing  at  the  time  of  the  exodns. 
The  subject  cannot  fail  to  excite  discussion,  and 
it  is  one  as  to  which  we  do  not  see  that  any 
difference  of  opinion  can  be  ultimately  ad- 
missible. When  we  find  the  German  author, 
referring  to  a narrow  cordon  of  sand  shown  on 
his  map,  saying, — “ It  was  on  this  narrow  tongue 
of  land,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  on  the  other  by  the  lagoons  of 
weeds,  between  the  entrance  to  the  Khirot,  or 
the  gulf,  on  the  east,  and  the  Sanctuary  of  Baal 
Zephon  ou  the  west,  that  the  great  catastrophe 
took  place”;  while  the  Reviewer  says  that  the 
position  thus  indicated  “ must  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  eighty 
to  a hundred  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  the 
delta,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,”  it  is  clear 
that  the  question  is  not  one  of  literary  criticism, 
but  of  hydrographic  action,  and  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  maps. House  and  Home,  a penny 

journal  referring  to  sanitary  house  construction, 
overcrowding,  domestic  economy,  and  so  on,  is 
likely  to  do  useful  service  by  carrying  informa- 
tion on  these  points  down  to  lower  and  wider 
strata  of  the  social  pyramid  than  have  been  yet 

approached. Fraser,  under  Principal  Tulloch, 

starts  afresh  this  month,  opening  with  a pleasant 
sketch  of  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  will  hope 
to  do.  It  includes  the  first  portion  of  a story, 

“ Mary  Anerley,”  which  promises  well. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Richard  Anderson, 
F.C.S.,  whose  paper  on  Lightning  Conductors 
attracted  attention  last  year  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication  an  extended  treatise,  which  will 
discuss,  both  historically  and  practically,  the 

whole  subject  of  protection  from  lightning. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription 
“ Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  City  of 
Oxford,  with  Extracts  from  other  Documents 
illustrating  the  Municipal  History  : from 
Henry  VIII.  to  Elizabeth  [1509 — 1603].”  The 
work  will  be  edited,  by  authority  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Turner,  of  the  Bodleian  Library ; under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hawkins,  town  clerk. 
The  chief  interest  of  these  records  lies  in  the 
full  and  vivid  pictures  which  they  give  of  the 
struggles  between  the  city  and  the  university. 
The  dissensions  arising  from  the  charter  of 
Henry  VIII.  obtained  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  for 
increasing  the  power  of  the  university,  and  its 
ultimate  rejection ; the  contest  of  the  citizens 
in  maintaining  their  Court  Leet,  and  the  final 
reference  of  all  matters  in  dispute  to  the  Privy 
Council,  with  the  orders  thereon  ; the  discom- 
moning and  execommunicating  of  the  mayors 
and  bailiffs  by  the  university,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  former  in  endeavouring  to  assert 
their  privileges,  are  all  duly  and  fully  recorded. 

The  Sanitary  Record  says, — “Attention  has 

lately  been  called  to  the  want  of  proper  ventila- 
tion in  the  underground  tunnels  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a very 
salutary  lesson  might  be  derived  by  the  directors, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  Liverpool  Lime-street 
tunnel,  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Railway  tunnel,  or  of 
any  second-rate  colliery.  One  gentleman,  by 
way  of  illustration,  gives  hi3  experience  while 
lately  travelling  between  Edgware-road  and 
King’s-cross  stations.  He  describes  the  condi- 


tion of  the  atmosphere  to  have  been  so  poisoni. 
that,  although  a mining  engineer,  he  was  aln , 
suffocated ; was  obliged  to  be  assisted  out  oft} 
train  at  an  intermediate  station,  taken  hi 
chemist’s  shop  close  by,  and  be  supplied  vc 
some  restorative.  The  chemist  admitted  t\, 
he  had  often  twenty  similar  applications  iii 
day.”  We  have  ourselves  called  attention  to 
matter  more  than  once.  Something  should  nl> 
certainly  be  done  to  cure  this  much-complab  :.j 

of  evil. The  American  Bookseller,  for  Jrj 

includes  a valuable  Index  (monthly)  to  Curj- 
Periodical  Literature,  Proceedings  of  Society 
and  Government  Publications,  for  which  wo  i 
glad  to  see  good  use  has  been  made  of  our  ns 
pages.  


The  Chair  of  Tine  Art,  Edinburgh 

Although  the  deed  of  foundation  for  the  Wat. 
Gordon  Chair  has  not  yet  been  form 
communicated  to  the  Senatus  Academic 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  having  r 
Professorship  brought  into  operation  witV 
unnecessary  delay.  The  bequest,  w , 
amounts  to  a little  over  11,000L,  cannot,  li 
ever  be  fully  realised  for  six  months  to  co 
so  that  the  proposed  class  cannot  be  opu 
before  the  session  of  1880.  The  condili 
which  the  testator,  the  late  Mr.  H. 
Watson  has  attached  to  the  foundation,  ij 
vide,  the  Scotsman  believes)  that  the  app<]' 
ment  of  the  professor  shall  be  vested  in 
University  Ccurt,  together  with  the  p i 
dent  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  i 
a course  of  instruction  shall  bo  given  in 
history  and  theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  on 
topics  connected  with  the  subject.  Of' 
11,000L  bequeathed,  1,0001.  will  bo  retained 
the  University  Court  for  application  in  \ 
nexion  with  the  Chair ; and  the  revenue  a< 
ing  from  the  remainder  of  the  endowment,  w,i 
is  expected  to  be  between  4001.  and  5001.  a-; . 
will  form  the  salary  of  the  Professor,  in  addL 
of  course,  to  his  class  fees.  As  to  the  studi 
all  that  is  stipulated  is  that  prize-takers  atl 
Life  School,  not  exceeding  six  in  number,  ;i 
be  entitled  to  attend  the  classes  without  ij 
ment  of  fees.  The  professorship  will,  ii,1 
probability,  be  offered  to  one  of  the  Sd 
Academicians. 

Dr.  Schliemann,  writing  from  Troy  (ji 
Minor)  to  a friend  in  Indianapolis,  says,  “ 1 1 
that  there  is  no  lady  in  the  world  who  <i 
have  made  me  so  happy  as  Mrs.  Sophia  Sc 
mann,  whom  I married  ten  years  ago  from  > 
affection,  and  because,  though  she  then  = 
knew  her  native  tongue,  the  modem  Greek 
showed  a great  enthusiasm  for  Homer  i 
archaeology.  Since  that  time  she  has  perf< 
mastered  nearly  all  the  European  langui 
learned  nearly  all  the  Homeric  poems  by  b; 
and  constantly  assists  me  with  fervent  ze 
all  my  undertakings ; nay,  the  French  ed 
of  my  Mycense  is  dedicated  to  her,  andi 
fully  deserves  it.  You  say  my  work  has! 
been  profitable  to  me  ; but  if,  as  you  sayr: 
read  my  Mycense,  you  ought  to  know  tb 
work  from  pure  love  for  science,  and  that  I . 
away  to  the  Greek  people  the  immense  treas 
found  by  me  and  my  wife  at  Mycense.  . . 
Believe  me  we  have  nearly  all  our  mom 
America,  and  if  we  buy  a home  in  Indianap 
it  is  with  the  intention  to  remove  thither  so 
or  later.  We  spend  the  value  of  palaces  ic 
scientific  explorations,  but  are  content  and  hi 
in  a modest  little  cottage.” 

A Sanitary  Reformer’s  “ Te  Dei] 
ought  now  (says  the  Hampshire  Independent 
be  sung  in  Winchester.  The  twenty  years; 
against  cesspools  is  brought  to  a close  h 
announcement  from  the  Town  Council  that 
are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for 
necting  with  the  main  drainage.  It  is  a 
illustration  of  the  excellent  adage,  “ T 
verantia  omnia  vincit.” 

Tower  (High  Level)  Bridge  (Metrop 
Bill. — The  Select  Committee  on  this  Bi; 
newed  its  sittings  on  Monday,  when  the  C 
man  (Lord  H.  Lennox)  announced  that,  in 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the 
amble  of  the  Bill  had  not  been  proved. 
Bill  is  therefore  thrown  out. 

St.  Mark’s  Church,  Hamilton-terrac 
We  are  asked  to  say  that  the  execution  o 
six  mosaic  panels  in  the  pulpit  should  have 
onri  Mm-fino  3losaic  t 


ascribed  to  the  Venice  and  Murano  Mosaic  C 
pany,  instead  of  to  Dr.  Salviati. 


jly  26,  1879.] 
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Electric  Light  still  burns  brightly  on 
ictoria  Embankment,  although  extin- 
1 on  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  At  the  meet- 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woiks  on  the 
nat.,  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
ttee  reported  on  an  offer  by  the  French 
cal  Society  to  supply  twenty  additional 
it  a charge  of  3d.  per  light  per  hour  for 
lole  Bixty  lights,  provided  that  the  Board 
igive  them  a contract  for  twelve  months 
he  expiration  of  their  present  contract ; 
commended  that  a proposal  be  made  to 
siefcy  to  place  eight  or  ten  of  such  addi- 
llights  upon  Waterloo  Bridge;  that  the 
of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  be  asked  to 
late  with  the  Board  with  a view  to  the 
g being  extended  along  Norfchumber- 
i venue ; and  that,  subject  to  the  Board 
ienabled  to  make  these  arrangements, 
er  of  the  French  Society  be  accepted, 
asser  Rogers,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
port,  said  that  in  December,  1878,  the 
aommenced  its  experiment  on  the  Em- 
Jant,  when  twenty  lights  were  provided 
st  of  6d.  per  light  per  hour.  After  awhile 
irge  was  reduced  to  5d.  per  light  per 
For  nearly  nine  months  the  Embank- 
iad  been  lighted  by  this  means  without 
ure  or  hitch  of  any  kind  whatever.  The 
.*  of  lamps  had  been  increased  from 
to  forty,  and  so  marked  was  the  pro- 
mt had  been  achieved,  that  it  was  now 
hat  they  could  maintain  the  light  on  one 
having  a radius  of  over  two  miles  and  a 
The  company  was  now  prepared  to  reduce 
ge  to  3d.  per  lamp  per  hour.  The  report 
>pted. 

: Extension  at  Great  Grimsby. — 

ion  Dock,  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
iday,  is  the  most  recently-constructed  of 
of  docks  constructed  by  the  Manchester, 
3,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  it  con- 
le  Old  with  the  Royal  Dock.  The  rail- 
mpany  have  expended  in  the  construe- 
docks  at  this  port  the  large  sum  of 
>01.  The  whole  area  covered  by  these 
works  is  7li  acres,  and  there  is,  be 
(nother  dock  in  course  of  construction 
area  of  26  acres,  while  it  is  proposed  to 
timber  dock  which  will  extend  over  a 
: 19  acres.  It  is  in  contemplation,  too, 
im  from  the  Humber  203  acres  more 
r the  purpose  of  further  dock  ex- 
I The  proceedings  of  the  day  included 
veiling  of  a statue  of  the  late  Prince 
I (who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
1749),  given  by  Sir  E.  W.  Watkin.  The 
which  is  of  bronze  and  of  heroic  size,  is 
p of  that  which  was  executed  for  the 
Jy  Mr.  W.  Theed,  and  which  was  erected 
•g  a few  years  after  the  Prince’s  death. 

a of  Mr.  Charles  Landseer,  R.A. 
tries  Landseer,  R.A.,  died  on  Tuesday 
'at  his  residence  in  St.  John’s  Wood, 
ly-first  year.  He  was  the  elder  brother 
dwin  Landseer.  He  first  exhibited  at 
il  Academy  in  1828,  and  he  was  a con- 
to  the  present  year’s  exhibition.  He 
bted  an  Associate  in  1837,  and  eight 
f'terwards  he  became  an  Academician, 
ie  Keepership  of  the  Academy  became 
y tbe  resignation  of  Mr.  Jones  in  1851, 
pies  Landseer  obtained  the  appointment, 
e continued  to  hold  until  his  failing 
compelled  his  resignation,  about 


Dareuth  Asylum. — The  managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  paid  their  first 
annual  visit  last  week  to  a new  work  which  they 
have  commenced,  in  the  endeavour  to  utilise  a 
hitherto  waste  force,  by  the  education  and  in- 
dustrial training  of  pauper  imbecile  children. 
A temporary  asylum  was  established  under  Sir 
E.  H.  Currie’s  committee,  and  there  the  pauper 
imbecile  children  drawn  from  workhouses  and 
asylums  were  classified,  taught,  and  trained, 
under  Miss  Stephens.  The  asylum  at  Darenth, 
built  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  Thames  and  Darenth,  was  completed  last 
year  from  designs  by  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
and  accommodates  700  children,  and  on  Satur- 
day 420  of  them  were  seen.  The  visitors  were 
taken  over  the  asylum  by  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach, 
the  medical  officer,  and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gower, 
the  administrative  officers.  While  all  were 
pleased  with  the  general  construction  of  the 
building,  the  system  of  open  corridors, — insisted 
upon,  it  was  stated,  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  because  an  inspector  had  seen  it  in 
Berlin, — was  generally  regarded  as  altogether 
unsuitable  to  a building  on  a Kentish  hill.  The 
asylum  is  a working  institution  in  all  respects, 
and  is  independent  of  sewerage,  water,  and  gas 
companies,  for  it  utilises  the  sewage,  makes  its 
own  gas,  pumps  its  own  water,  and  grows  part 
of  its  own  food. 

Porcelain  at  Liverpool. — The  prizes  offered 
by  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone,  late  president  of  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club,  for  the  best  specimens  of 
painting  on  porcelain,  of  which  an  exhibition 
will  commence  next  week  at  the  Club-room, 
have  just  been  awarded.  M.  S.  Arnoux,  of 
Stake-upon-Trent,  was  consulted  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  various  specimens  submitted,  and  he  has 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Audsley,  of  Liverpool,  the 
first  prize  for  a specimen  of  large  Venetian 
glass,  numbered  4 in  the  catalogue ; and  the 
second  to  Mrs.  Richard  Williams,  of  Wrexham, 
for  a pair  of  vases,  marked  No.  77  in  the  cata- 
logue. No.  7 in  the  catalogue,  a specimen  of 
work  from  Miss  Marian  Gemmell,  Ainsley-road, 
London,  has  been  highly  commended.  There 
are  altogether  174  works  catalogued. 

Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption. — 
The  Prince  of  Wales  last  week  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a now  building  for  the  Hospital 
for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Brompton.  The  extra  building  is  situated 
opposite  the  hospital  of  which  it  forms  an  ex- 
tension, in  the  Fulham-road,  and  will  contain 
accommodation  for  137  beds.  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt 
is  the  architect,  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  of  South 
Lambeth,  being  the  builders. 

Tramways.— This  last  week  Mr.  John  T. 
Simpson,  contractor,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
completed  his  contract  with  the  Newcastle  Cor- 
poration for  the  laying  down  of  seven  miles  and 
a half  of  tramways  in  that  town.  The  system 
adopted  was  Kincaid’s,  of  London,  and  the 
engineer  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  late  borough 
engineer  of  Salford. 

Compensation. — An  American  lady  who  is 
now  travelling  iu  Italy — happy  creature  ! — 
writes  to  a friend,  according  to  the  Parisian, 
from  Venice  : — “ The  architecture  is  singular, 
bat  ices  and  sherbets  cost  next  to  nothing.” 

Art  Exhibition  in  Munich.— The  Inter- 
national Art  Exhibition  in  Munich  was  opened 
on  the  19th  inst.,  by  Prince  Luitpold,  who  was 
commissioned  by  King  Louis  to  preside  at  the 
inauguration. 


:w  Exhibition. — An  Exhibition  and 
of  Machinery,  Implememts,  Utensils, 
lings  used  in  brewing,  malting,  distil- 
Je-pressing,  and  in  the  making  or  mauu- 
,of  aerated  waters,  cordials,  syrups, 
3rry,  cigars,  tobaccos,  pipes,  &c.,  also 
implements,  utensils,  machinery,  and 
jeessories  necessary  for  the  business  of 
Jd  victualler,  is  to  be  held  in  the  Agri- 
jHall,  London,  commencing  on  Monday, 
of  September. 

prdnance  Survey.— In  the  House  of 
is,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Gerard  Noel,  First 
-ioner  of  Works,  replying  to  Mr.  Rowley 
d : “ Satisfactory  progress  is  beiDg 
ith  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England 
les  on  the  25-inch  scale.  Eighteen 
have  been  surveyed,  rapid  progress  is 
lade  with  thirteen  others,  and  six 
} have  been  partially  surveyed.  With 
) the  county  of  Worcester,  I fear  some 
ae  muak  elapse  before  the  survey  of 
ity  can  be  commenced.”  i 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Carpenters’  Aran, 
I’rincess-streot,  Ed  g ware- road,  for  Air.  II.  Gordon,  Mr. 
J.  O.  Cocks,  architect: — 

Eaton  £930  0 0 ! 

Hockley 833  10  0 

Reames  890  0 0 

Slater  759  0 0 

Ellis 733  o 0 

Mark  670  0 0 

Beech  665  0 0 

Forster  6t'5  0 0 

Vaughan  563  0 0 

Harris  (accepted)  553  0 0 ! 


For  the  completion  of  schools,  Drumrnond-street,  Hamp- 
stead-road.  Messrs.  Tarring  & Wilkinson,  architects: — 
Extra  for  Lift. 

Scrivener  & White  ...  £927  0 0 £40  10  0 

Veitch  & Close 893  0 0 50  0 0 

Bywater,  Brothers  ...  867  0 0 45  0 0 


For  first  portion  of  Art  School,  Kcnnington,  for  the  City 
Committee  of  Technical  Education.  Messrs.  Tarring  ic 
Wilkinson,  architects : — 

Bucknall  (accepted)  £593  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  in  Fisherton- 
street,  Salisbury,  for  Mr.  G.  J.  M.  Main.  Mr.  Frederick 
Bath,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Dolman  £1,299  0 0 

Halo  & Sons  1,297  7 9 

Adey 1,274  0 0 

Tryhorn  1,169  0 0 

Harris  (accepted) 1,154  15  0 

For  alterations  to  residence  at  the  Castle  Brewery, 
Salisbury,  for  Messrs.  Fern,  Heath,  & Waters.  Mr. 
Frederick  Bath,  architect : — 

Barber £142  5 0 

Young  & Sons  130  0 0 

Tryhorn  (accepted)  83  10  0 


For  additions  to  the  Birdcage,  Melton  Mowbray. 
R.  W.  Johnson,  architect,  Melton  : — 

Barnes £600  0 0 

Glover 560  0 0 

Hensman  650  10  0 

Hayes 502  10  0 


Mr. 


For  forming  new  streets  at  eastern  end  of  Melton  Mow- 
bray. Mr.  H.  W.  Johnson,  architect  ; — 

Brown £316  16  6 

llensman  625  10  O 

Shaw  615  0 O 

Barnes 610  0 0 


For  additional  stabling  at  Cold  Overton  Hall. 
B.  W.  Johnson,  architect: — 

Hayes  £600  0 0 

Halliday 525  0 0 


Mr. 


For  farm-steading  at  Edmundthorpe.  Ai 
Johnson,  architect  :— 

Cotton  & Co £2,520 

Halliday 2,283 


0 0 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Queen’s-road,  Bayswater.  Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  archi- 
tects : — 

Nightingale  £2,415  0 0 

Williams  & Son 2,360  0 0 

Oodden  2,32)  0 0 

Hockley  2,090  0 0 

Anlcy  1,997  0 0 

Brown  & Son 1,918  0 0 

Mark  1,930  0 0 


For  addition  to  premises  at  Toft,  Lincolnshire.  Mr. 
R.  W.  Johnson,  architect: — 

Thompson  £1,559  0 0 

Hallictay 1,270  0 0 

Story  & Son  997  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a Coffee  Tavern  and  Working  Men’s 
Club,  Crouch  End,  Hornsey.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Paino, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Harper £1,676  0 0 

Barnford 1,649  0 0 

Holmes  & Son  1,639  0 0 

Eblmge  1,500  0 0 

AxforJ 1,463  0 O 

Beck  (too  late)  1,412  0 0 

Mattock,  Brothers  1,316  0 0 

Kerry  1,315  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  beer,  malt,  and  hop  stores,  for 
Messrs.  Green  & Clarkson,  Burton-on-Trent.  Messrs. 
Scamell  & Colyer,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Curtis  & Son : — 

Buildings.  Ironwork. 

£2,700  0 0 £421  0 0 

2,651  0 0 445  0 0 

2,016  0 0 376  0 0 

1,998  0 0 410  0 0 

1,973  0 0 

1,935  0 0 


Low 

Chamberlain 

Maddocks  (accepted).. 

Wilemau  

Huudyside 

Thornewiil  & War  ham 


403  0 0 

- (acceptd  ) 339  10  0 


For  new  Presbytery,  for  the  Rev.  Canon  O’Sullivan, 
adjoining  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Solihull,  Warwickshire. 
Messrs.  Joseph  A.  Hansom  & Son,  architects  : — 

Deebank  (accepted) £1,017  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Queen  public-house, 
Neate-stroet,  Camberwell,  for  Messrs.  Watuey  & Co.  Mr 
C.  W.  Bovis,  architect ; — 

Hedgley  £1,110  0 0 

Hockley  1,114  0 0 

Anlcy  1,017  O 0 

Taylor 967  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sous 966  0 0 

Steele,  Brothers  870  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Priuce  of  Wales,  Kentiah-town, 
for  Mr.  Dyson  — 

Gould  & 3 rand £165  0 0 

Somerville  & Hill  (accepted)  148  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  on  Haverstoek-hill, 
for  Mr.  B.  Brooks.  Mr.  R.  E.  Tyler,  architect : — 
Somerville  & Hill  (accepted)  £800  0 0 


For  repairs,  decoration,  &c.,  to  Roydon  Hall,  Kent,  for 
Lady  George  Gordon  Lennox.  Mr.  A.  E.  F.  Spratt,  archi- 

Punnett  & Sons  (accepted)  £732  0 0 


For  extension  of  schools,  Harwood-road,  Chelsea,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  H.  Robson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northoroft,  Son,  & Neighbour  ; — 

Mauley £4,852  0 0 

Wood’ 4,715  0 0 

Cox  4,570  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers 4,550  0 0 

Shepherd  4,500  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  4,493  0 0 

Lawrenco  4,445  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 4,43)  0 0 

Hobson  4,375  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 4,344  0 0 

Hook&Oldrey  (accepted) 4,333  0 0 


For  building  spinning-mills  for  Mr.  J.  Dawson,  Man- 
chester. Air.  Fredk.  Kay,  architect.  Quantities  by  Air; 
W.  Hofmann  Wood  :— 

Atkinson £3,791  0 0 

Johnson  3,750  0 0 

Gill  3,748  10  0 

Webster  3,745  0 0 

llall  3,730  0 0 

Wilkinson  & Co.  (accepted)  3,705  18  0 
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Vnr  th«  erection  of  new  Board  8chool  building*, 
IS.S?..  M?  E.  H.  Linsln.E.rt,r,  .rrtite,.:- 


Buckingham. 

Huff  kina 

Cooper  •• 

Coleman,  Brother* 

Balcombo  

H olton  * 

Malshall  &.  Boyse.. 

Monday  

Tibbetts  


2,  ioi 

2,386 

2,317 

2,150 

2,100 

2,000 


1,9 


0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  decoration*  at  West- 
bourne-pro*. Ch»|>el.  Mr.  M.  M.  Glc.r^lutect 

ISi”«t8o° :::: "*  ° « 

Dixon,  Roberta,  A.  Lawrence 

Hook  & Oldrey 

Parker 

Temple  & Foster 


For  outfall  sewer  for  the  manor  of  Aston  Local  Board. 
Mr.  Win.  Humber,  engineer 

Young  A Co H . 

Palmer  

Hilton  

Bell  

Nelaou  &.  Co.  (accepted) 


13,205  16 
13,118  17  6* 
13,113  11  6 
12,639  0 0 


For  nc<e  pavilion  >"it  other  worjs  ot  Stockorll  Fever 
Hospital.  Wn.  T-  H.  * «.  T.  Wyatt,  architect., 
Quantitie-  by  Hrors  Georpo  Laii.down  lc  Harris 

Tibbctt  S Adams J 5 

77;?S  “ ° 


Jones  & Co. 


!51  1 7i 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  Gloucf  ster-grove,  E>wt 
Cbelsea,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  K. 
Hobson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Nortbcrott, 


£6,974  0 
6,953  0 
6,896  0 


Hobson,'  architect.  Quantities  by 
Hon,  & Neighbour: — 

Hunt 

Boyce  

Hobson  

Higgs  A Hill  «.»>} 

Aichison  k Walker  6.844 

Hock  k Oldrey 6,/9- 

K irk  A Randall 6,. 75 

Wall  6,599 

Grover 6,481 


For  building  three  cottages  in  Warwick-street,  Vaux- 
hall,  for  Mr.  John  Jeffree 

Whitby  (accepted)  £770  0 0 


0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Waterloo-street  Schools, 

Chelsea  Division,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 

E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  w . H. 

BtirbeRanbin  £5,2'H)  0 0 

Higgs  k Hill 

Scrivener  A Co 

Thompson  

Hobson  - 

Jerrard  

Tongue 

Williams,  Son,  A Wellington 

Hook  A Oldrey 

Tyerman 


6,111  1 

4,928 

4,901 

4,861 

4,816 

4,841 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Holmwood  House, 
Haverstock-hill.  Mr.  William  Murray,  architect:— 


White 

Wall,  Brothers 

Hook  A Oldrey 

Julian  A Co 

Revised  Estimates. 

nook  A Oldrey 

J ulian  A Co. 


815  0 0 


For  new  shop  and  dwelling-house,  8t.  Martin's-street, 
Leicester-square,  for  Messrs.  Fladgate,  Smith,  A Flad- 
gate.  Messrs.  Quilter  A llardcastle,  architects  :• 

Wall £1,990  ( 

Hook  A Oldrey 

T urrell 

Brass  

Nightingale 

Battle} 


1,752 

1,695 


Howard  A Dorrell 

Higgs  A Hill 

Nightingale 

Tongue  

Sawyer  

Warren  


7,480 

7,280 

7,083 

6,619 

6,489 

4,775 


0 0 


0 0 


For  building  two  semi-detached  cottages  at  Send  Heath, 
Woking,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  W.  Sedgley  : — 

Whitby  (accepted)  £-6)  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limit.: 
Quanymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  t 
List  of  PriceB  at  the  Quarries  and  Dei 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  King; 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [A 


Bath.  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  I! 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Pci 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COJIPa. 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  D1 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  It 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  S 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  anyp 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatic 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdti 
nminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crick 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt. 


For  completing  premises,  No.  8,  Harnngton-gardens, 
Gloucester-road,  South  Kensington,  for  the  London  Mort- 
gage, Company  (Limited).  .Mr.  W.  Wimble,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner  : — 

Moreland  A Nixon  £3,230  0 0 

Condor  2,795  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 2,715  0 0 

Braid  2.622  0 0 

W ilson  A Eaton  2,610  0 0 

Laurence 2,697  0 0 

Faulkner  2,547  0 0 

Nightingale  ..  2,547  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner  2,546  0 0 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  ancL 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 


[At>vt.]i 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  R.  ft  Co.-J.  B.  B.— T.  ft  W.— H.  W.  J. — J.  D.-C.  F.— H. 

. P.-J.  S.  H.-J.  N.— J B.  M'G-E  C.  R.-G.  J.  S.— T.  O — 
J.  O.  C.-W.  H — F.  J.-E.  L.  B.  — C.  C.  R.-S  ft  C.— A.  M.-F.  K.- 
E.  L G.— S ft  H.-J.  A.  H.  ft  Son. — J.  L.-C.  H.-W.  H.  J.— J.  T S.— 
T.  ft  T — F.  C.  P.-D.  M.— U.  ft  O.— A.  E.  F.  S.— Mr.  S — L.  L.  (we 
have  already  given  a view  aud  particulars  o(  the  Manchester  Hotel, 
Aideisgate-strect).  — J.  K.  we  do  not  pretend  to  do  "Bums''  for 
correspondent*).  — W.  8.  .8.  (next  week).— G.  L.  (too  late  for  thia 
week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  llsta  of  tenders,  ftc.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  gender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  oompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio) 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Otfid 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapeBt  mat 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse' 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk  - il; 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Ab7l 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Glonn 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLAT 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINAL 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct' 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kin- 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [- 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.-s 

slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stou 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  Btook  avails, 
immediate  delivery.— For  further  partii 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.8.G 
marthenBhire.  [Advt.] 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


For  painting,  Ac.,  Nightingale-street  Schools,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  B.  Robson,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Mark  £350  0 0 

Petchy  319  0 4 

Wall,  Brother* 310  0 0 

Grover  298  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey  (accepted)  293  0 0 


For  the  making  of  a filter-bed,  the  construction  of  a 
small  covered  reservoir,  a quantity  of  pipe-laying,  100 
yards  of  tunnelling  6 ft.  square,  Ac.,  for  the  Pemberton 
Local  Board,  near  Wigan.  Mr.  George  Heaton,  engi- 
neer : — 

Gaskell  

Eckersley  A Jones  

Middlehurst  

Noel 

Winnard 

M'Guire 

Fotherley  A Bon* 

King 

Brae  dock  A Matthews 

Johnson  

Taylor  A Duckworth  ... 

CaulifFe  (accepted)  ... 


£2,013 

6 

4! 

, 1,964 

5 

6 

, 1,757 

0 

0 

. 1,660 

0 

0 

. 1,533  10 

11 

, 1,5‘>9 

19 

2 

. 1,4-3 

19 

5 

. 1,465 

10 

5 

. 1,461 

3 

3 

. 1,442 

5 

3 

. ) ,268 

6 

7 

. 1,060 

0 

0! 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  worda) 0a.  6<L 

Terms  for  aeries  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract-,  8ales  by  Auction, 
ftc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnea  (about  THIRTY  worda)  or  under Sa.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wards) 0s.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  bat  must  in  all  coses  be  called- for,  and  thi 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements fid.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

8 tamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  email  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-offlce,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  eannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  Btrongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


MICIIELMORE  & RE 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HII 

i '^T.TT.VKR  SCR 


JLEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  B 

« j:  Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  ST0P1 

%/■  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  ot  every  De«l 

36a,  BOROUGH  1 

Discount  to  Builders.  LONDON.  ] 

mastrated  List  two  stamps.  ’ 


& 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 


prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


J.  L.  BACON 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WA 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILAT1 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  He 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  P 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  po1 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

CORRUGATED  IRON  ROOFING. 


ESTIMATES  FOR  ABOVE,  EITHER  PREPARED  READY  FOR  FIXING,  OR  FIXED  COMPLETE,  ON  APPLICATION  TC 

TE/EGGOInT  &C  CO. 

(The  oldest  Firm  in  the  Trade,  Hr.  H.  Treggon  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  Zinc  Roofing  in  this  count 

YORK  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  LONDON, 

AND  23,  JEWIN  STREET,  E.C. 


Voi.  XXXVII.  No  1*0-4. 


Batord at,  Auoobt  2,  1 


1UDSTSAIIOS3. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue,  Rue  des  Tournelles,  Paris.— M.  Varcollier  Architect 

Messrs  Deuitoa  & .Co 's  Factory  on  the  Albert  Embankment.  Lambeth. -Messrs.'  Waring  & Nic  hoi  son,"  and  Mr.'  J.'  SUrk  Wilkinson ' Architect; 

Paul  s Cross  : Particulars  of  Foundations  discovered  March  31st,  1879,  by  Mr.  F.  C Penrose  Fabric  Surveyor  ' Arcllltect3 


UlMtion  of  OleareJ  Areas  la  London 

Itlon  of  the  Sciences  applied  to  Industry.. 

-*  Proauctl-n 

J Its  Art  Teachings  

ts  Trade  

Ion  of  Dramatic  Ar‘.  

torgue  in  Paris  

• of  the  Seine  


is  of  Ancient  Engineering  . 


I of  Paul’s  Cross  . 


House,  Bute  

?ennanetit  Way  for  Tramways 
Loudon  School  Competition.. 
Villa  at  Witooinb 


CONTENTS. 

Recent  Dlscoveiles  In  Assyria  and  Babylonia 

"""" *“<1  Manufactures,- Nljxin  (Japan)  Institute  . 


Hn.Tolk  lusti'ote  of  Arc 
Exblhltlou  of  Sanitary  Appliances  ...!!! 

of  Soa-Ieran*.  South  of  Autanuauarlvo,  the  Capital 


The  Palau 

'Madagascar  

Windows.  City  Tern  (lie 

■ - New  National  0*II-ry  

The  Paeuiir  of  Chancery. lane  and  the  Master  of  tho  Rolls 

Architect- Masters  of  City  Compaoles . ; 

ou.e  New  Town. hall 

International  Agricultural  Exhibition:  Sale  of  the 


Stained 


The  Lin: 


Building  Materials  

Na-ional  Association  of  Matter  Build. r.  of  Orest  Britain 

’ ; ' 1 i I - r . . . i . 1 1 1 ; i l : t ! . - 

Proposed  National  Water-Supply  Exhibition  

Waterworks  

The  London  Bridge  Bills  . . 

London  Bridge  (Widening)  Ili  I ' 

I’he  Widening  of  L mdon  Krnlga  

Statues  in  Westmiuster  Abbey  , 


Ill  built  Houses 

Appropriation  ot  the  Horticultural  Gardens.’.’"' 
Op«*jJngb<  the  Orosrenor  Gallery  ou  Sundays.. 


Tha  Oak  . 

8treet  Accidents  

DeSled  Bmb  rooms 

Sioue  and  Granite  r.-rsni  Cement 
Me’ropoltlan  Building  Act  : P, 


Compensation  Case : Blgueil  i 


getting  Pluet.— Jennings  t. 
The  Metropol’ilan  Board  of 

Town  Cormnlssionere  ! 
Surveyors  Charges:  Holden  A Sons  Grave  A Lln.lley  ..  ..  ! 
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pe  Utilisation  of  Cleared  Areas  in 
London. 

ECENT  legislation 
has  complicated 
rather  than  simpli- 
fied the  question  of 
the  residential  ac- 
commodation to  be 
provided  for  artisans 
and  labourers  in  the  heart  of 
London,  and  indeed  in  others 
of  our  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation. It  is  one  of  extreme 
importance,  regarded  from 
more  points  of  view  than 
one.  It  is  not  one  that  can 
be  safely  left  to  settle  itself, 
difficulties  that  oppose  its  summary 
nt  in  any  way  are  so  great,  that  it  is 
;oing  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  by 
ling  not  only  the  amount  and  nature, 
the  origin  of  these  difficulties,  that  any 
be  held  out  of  our  seeing  our  way  out 
Dod. 

e who  is  familiarly  acquainted  with 
tal  capitals  can  doubt  that  much  of  the 
which  now  exists  with  regard  to  the 
of  suitable  dwellings  for  that  large 
onr  population  to  whom  every  shilling 
jeot,  has  been  very  much  enhanced  by 
J of  independence  and  hatred  of  any 
official  interference  which  form  snch 
characteristics  of  the  English  people. 

and  towns  have  grown  almost  with 
ecked  growth  of  the  forest.  The  quaint 
vity  of  plan  which  characterises  onr 
is  contrasted  with  our  Roman,  towns 
Jr  instance,  Norwich  as  contrasted  with 
ier)  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  habit 
;ag  alongside  of  any  existing  road,  lane, 
i without  taking  thought  how  future 
is  they  were  successively  built,  might 
jimodated.  Thus  angles  and  blocks  of  all 
ive  been  allowed  to  grow  up  until, 

■ a evil  becomes  too  crying,  and  the 
(feeling  insists  on  their  removal, 
dght,  in  the  first  place,  have  cost 
' nothing,  involves  the  expenditure  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  And  thus, 
|0,  has  it  been  with  the  habitations  of 
u poor.  A mighty  transformation  is  in 
f Bilent  operation,  owing  primarily  to 
jreat  fact  of  the  increase  of  population, 
iprovement  of  any  kind  out  of  the  ques- 
'0  we  as  great  haters  of  innovation  as 
!r  .forefathers  when  they  took  as  their 

motto  nolutnus  leges  Anglicc  mutari, 
■oge  would  still  have  effected  itself,  in 
our  utmost  efforts  to  resist  it.  It  is, 

■ rather  the  case  that  when  the  pressure 
>n  any  portion  of  the  social  system  by 
rer  sleeping  force,  increase  of  number, 

1 intolerable,  we  usually  set  ourselves  to 
redress  it.  Our  usual  method,  good  or 
t may  prove,  is  to  do  so  by  legislation, 
rk,  if  directed  by  the  highest  wisdom, 


and  guided  by  the  purest  patriotism,  can  at 
best  be  only  tentative  and  questionable.  But 
as  it  happens  to  be  the  case  that  there  are  656 
voices  that  have  a right  to  be  heard  as  to  every 
word  of  the  drafting  of  any  new  law,  in  the 
first  place,  to  say  nothing  of  a smaller  revising 
body  in  the  senate,  no  one  knows, — and  no  one 
is  responsible, — how  any  new  law  will  act.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  first  result  of  new  legislation 
is  usually  legal  dispute  ; next,  very  likely,  con- 
flict of  judicial  opinion;  and  then  a new 
recourse  to  the  legislature.  Meantime,  when 
physical  need  presses, — as  in  the  case  of  people 
wanting  house-room, — difficulties,  of  course, 
thicken  around  us. 

The  over-crowding  of  many  parts  of  onr  cities 
has  reached,  as  is  well  known,  a state  in  which  it 
has  become  a serious  menace  to  the  public  health. 
This  state  of  danger  has  been  the  natural  outcome 
of  letting  things  alone.  Centuries  ago,  perhaps, 
some  well-to-do  citizen,  who  was  a magnate 
(however  small  might  be  his  proportionate  bulk 
as  compared  to  the  masters  of  millions  among 
ourselves)  reared  a house  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  in  which  his  grandchildren  clustered 
around  his  knee, — a substantial,  comfortable 
house,  which  ho  thought  might  perpetuate  his 
name  and  shelter  his  descendants,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Little  could  Alderman 
Whittington,  or  any  father  of  the  City  in  days 
far  more  recent  than  his,  anticipate  how  the 
ever-rising  tide  of  population  would  eddy  round 
his  gables,  lap  against  the  edge  of  his  garden, 
pen  in  his  view,  overshadow  his  windows,  and 
at  last  so  far  surround  him  with  barriers  of 
brick,  and  roof  him  with  a canopy  of  smoke, 
that  a move  towards  the  country  would  become 
imperative, — first  for  the  summer,  then  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  finally  as  a settled 
abode.  The  old  house  would  at  first  be  retained 
for  its  business  convenience,  and  the  upper  parts 
would  be  let.  Year  after  year  the  same  causes, 
operating  in  the  same  direction,  would  cause  the 
old  mansion  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale 
of  respectability.  Subletting  would  exert  its 
evil  influence,  and  thus  by  degrees  what  was 
the  Pleasaunce  of  the  reigu  of  Charles  or  of 
James  degenerates  into  the  rookery  of  the 
reign  of  Victoria.  Then  comes  the  great 
devouring  dragon  of  the  railway.  Acres  are 
required  for  stations  where  the  ground  is 
meted  out  by  square  feet,  and  inhabitants 
have  been  packed  plane  above  plane ; and  the 
railway  surveyor  ou  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sanitary  surveyor  on  the  other,  sweep  from  the 
heart  of  the  latter  their  abodes,  which,  with  very 
much  of  misery,  extortion,  and  destruction  of 
human  life,  are  still  found  the  common  shelter  of 
thousands  of  the  labouring  classes. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  latter  ? That  is  the 
question  before  us.  That  unhealthy  houses 
are  pulled  down  is,  in  itself,  a good.  And 
whether  it  be  a good  or  an  evil,  it  is  a fact,  and 
one  of  very  large  proportions.  But  this  is  only 
half  the  problem.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
ousted  thousands  ? A bad  lodging  is  a great 
evil, — but  no  lodging  is  a greater.  In  a climate 


like  ours,  the  extreme  of  misery  is  involved  iD 
giving,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  the  key  of  the 
field,  on  a sudden  to  au  industrious  family. 

Here  comes  in  that  question  which  has  not 
yet  been  looked  fully  in  the  face.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  cost  of  site  to  the 
character  of  residences  to  be  erected  on  that  site. 
And  in  regarding  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  very  much,  both  in  our  laws  which  regu- 
late building,  and  in  the  habits  of  our  popula- 
tion, in  all  classes,  to  make  this  question  assume 
a much  more  aggravated  form  in  London  than 
it  takes,  for  instance,  in  Rome  or  in  Paris. 

Thus  we  are  now  told,  and  no  doubt  truly 
told,  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have, 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Acts,  lately  cleared  six  Bites,  at 
a cost  of  80,0001.  per  acre.  One  of  these  sites, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitecross-street, 
occupying  about  three  acres,  will  involve  the 
Board,  it  is  calculated,  in  a loss  of  no  less  than 
337,0003.  The  number  of  persons  whom  it  is 
desired  to  accommodate  on  that  site  is  rather 
less  than  4,000,  so  that  the  cost  of  Bit©  alone 
comes  to  over  823.  per  head,  or  4203.  for  a 
family  of  five.  Three  acres  of  land  are  equal  to 
14,520  square  yards.  To  house  4,000  persons 
on  that  area  allows  3 62  square  yards  each.  If 
we  allow  the  accommodation  to  be  arranged  in 
three  stories,  and  subtract  the  small  allowance 
of  one-fifth  of  the  area  for  paths,  courts,  and 
open  spaces,  we  arrive  at  the  allowance  of  8‘712 
square  yards  per  each  person.  This  is  equal  to 
78’4  square  feet ; and  if  the  rooms  be  taken  at 
9 ft.  high  in  the  clear,  we  have  a cubic  space  of 
705-6  cubic  feet  per  inhabitant;  a space  con- 
taining just  about  twice  the  quantity  of  air  that 
passes  through  the  lungs  of  the  individual  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Now,  at  the  price  of  80,0003.  per  acre,  allow- 
ing for  access,  each  square  yard  built  over  costs 
per  site  value  more  than  203.  We  said  before 
that  there  was  a ground  area  allowance  of  3’62 
yards,  which  was  increased  by  the  expedient  of 
successive  floors,  but  which  costs,  in  the  first 
instance,  72’43.  per  unit  of  population.  Taking 
the  three  floors,  this  cost  is  reduced  to  24-13. 
per  head.  700  cubic  feet  of  building-room,  if  we 
take  it  at  the  price  of  lOd.  per  cubio  foot,  will 
cost  29  33.  So  that,  in  round  numbers,  the  cost 
of  site  amounts  to  five-sixths  of  the  cost  of 
building,  and  it  is  only  by  confining  the  allow- 
ance per  inhabitant  to  a very  narrow  space  that 
the  proportion  is  kept  so  low;  and  for  the 
Whitecross-street  site  the  cost  has  to  be  in- 
creased from  80,0003.  to  120,0003.  per  acre,  if 
the  figures  we  have  cited  are  correct. 

Now  the  question  very  seriously  arises, — Is  it 
desirable  to  devote  to  the  purpose  of  residences 
in  whioh  (next  to  health)  cheapness  is  the  first 
requisite,  sites  which  must  unavoidably  double 
the  cost  of  the  houses  P It  may  be  said  that 
the  sites  are  sold  lower, — even  as  low  as  10,0003. 
an  acre;  a price  which  would  reduce  the  above 
calculated  oost  of  site  to  one-eighth  of  the  figures 
given.  But  then  the  loss  falls  somewhere,  and 
has  to  be  met  by  some  portion  of  the  public 
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In  the  case  of  such  sales  as  are  said  to  haw 


In  the  case  oi  — — - . ...  f 

taken  place  at  the  lower  figures. 


the  actual  cost  falls  on  the  ratepayers. 


within  oar  knowledge.  The  dimensions  are  j culated  according  to  its  cubic  contents,  we . 


just  or  unjust.  We  are  only  pointing  out  the 
facts.  But  it  is  another  thing  to  ask  whether 
the  arrangement  proposed  is  really  one  that 
makes  the  best  of  the  land  for  all  parties. 

If  we  consider  the  buildings  reared  on  the 
ground  in  question  to  be  solid  and  substantial 
Structures,  after  the  plan  of  those  grand  monastic 
edifices  in  Italy  which  group  together  hundreds 
of  monks  under  one  roof,  or  senes  of  roofB,  and 
which  resist  the  fury  of  the  elements,  the  tooth 
of  time,  and  even  the  shock  of  earthquakes,  for 
centuries,  we  shall  find  the  cost  per  cubic  foot 
of  accommodation  to  be  increased,  and  that  to  a 
considerable  amount.  But  even  apart  from  this, 
what  an  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those 
buildings  simply  by  the  respiration  of  the  in- 
habitants, without  making  allowance  for  the 
effect  of  all  the  other  processes  of  the  vital 
chemistry  on  the  consumption,  or  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  air ! The  atmosphere  of  the  new 
houses,  to  the  height  of  30  ft.,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants  are  there,  contains,  if  unventilated,  its  own 
bulk  of  air  only  one-half  dilated  from  that  which 
has  escaped  from  the  lungs  of  the  inmates.  The 
equivalent  is  2,800,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  contain- 
ing 2 £ per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  or  25  parts 
in  1,000  ; one  part  of  carbonic  acid  in  1,000  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be  present  without  sanitary  mis- 
chief. To  keep  the  space  in  hygienic  security,  then, 
we  require  a ventilation  capable  of  removing 
70,000,000  (seventy  millions)  of  cubic  feet  in  the 
twenty-fonr  hours,  or  nearly  3,000,000  cubic 
feet  per  hour.  Without  going  more  minutely 
into  the  figures,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  a necessity  for  a degree  of  venti- 
lation which  cannot  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  70,000  cubic 
feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas  swept  from  the  build- 
ing, in  however  diluted  or  undiluted  a condition, 
is  a contribution  of  perceptible  magnitude  to 
the  air  which  has  to  be  breathed  by  the  resi- 
dents in  the  loss  densely  peopled  parts  of  the 
metropolis  that  surround  these  sources  of  animal 
heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  money  at 
6 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  site  will  amount  to 
24s.  per  head  per  annum.  And  if  the  space 
afforded  per  inhabitant  be  increased  (as  we  may 
he  sure  would  be  demanded  sooner  or  later), 
that  tax  will  proportionately  increase.  But  for 
24s.  a year  a railway  company  would  give  a 
very  fair  amount  of  passenger  accommodation. 

It  will  remain  to  be  discussed  whether  it  would 
not  be,  in  the  long  run,  cheaper,  as  well  as 
better  in  other  respects,  to  build  villages  for 
working  people  where  land  can  be  reasonably 
acquired,  and  to  make  the  holding  of  a railway 
annual  ticket  a part  of  the  agreement  for  rent. 

The  question  does  not  exclusively  depend  on 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  site.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a satisfactory  eolation,  we  mast  ascer- 
tain  what  is  the  true  value  of  the  site ; that  is 
to  say,  what  can  ',be  made  of  it  if  we  were  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  it.  Now  take  a 
case  Bach  as  that  of  a house  in  some  of  the  least 
barren  sites.  We  have  one  house  in  our  mind, 
recently  built,  in  which  the  ground-floor  let  for 
1,5001.,  the  first-floor  for  1,0001.,  and  the  second 
floor  for  5001.  a year, — in  all,  3,0001.,  besides 
attics  and  cellars.  We  have  not  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  plan.  But  as  the  whole  of 
the  ground-floor  constitutes  one  room  (with  the 
exception  of  the  passage  to  the  staircase), 
— which  is,  or  was,  some  little  time  ago,  at  all 
events,  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  a bank, 
— we  should  think  that  the  area  can 
hardly  exceed  70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  being  equal  to 
2,100  square  feet.  If  we  take  that  area,  and 
reckon  the  building,  for  the  three  specified 
floor 8,  a3  40  ft.  high,  we  have  a cubic  quantity 
of  84,000  cubic  feet,  which,  at  Is.  a foot  would 
cost  4,2001.  Let  us  take  the  cost,  however,  at 
7,0001.  Eight  per  cent,  on  that  sum  is  5601.  per 
annum.  Now  if  we  double  that  rental,  and 
suppose  that  either  the  actual  accommodation 
or  the  price  is  proportionately  higher  than  the 
estimate  proposed,  we  still  have  a margin  of 
1,8801.  per  annnm  for  the  site,  or  an  earning  at 
the  rate  of  2 681.  per  square  yard  per  annum. 
At  25  years’  purchase  this  would  give  a value 
of  661.  per  square  yard,  or  more  than  300,0001. 
per  acre.  We  do  not  give  those  figures  as  exact. 
It  would  not  be  admissible  to  do  so,  without  the 
permission  of  the  owner  of  the  property  which 
we  have  in  view.  Bat  the  rents  of  the  three 
floors  are,  or  were  a year  or  two  ago,  facts 


hardly  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Allow  any 
margin  that  may  be  wished,  the  one  fact  of  the 
renting  of  a single  room  for  the  large  sum  of 
1,5001?  a year,— without  prejudice  to  large 
rentals  for  the  first  and  second  floors  over  it,— is 
one  to  be  carefully  examined  before  it  is  decided 
to  sell  City  land  at  one-seventh  of  its  cost  price, 
in  order  to  cover  it  with  houses  for  the  artisans. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  when  the 
site  of  St.  Mildred’s  Church  was  purchased,  in 
consequence  of  the  widening  of  the  main  line  of 
thoroughfare  through  the  Poultry,  the  cost 
amounted  to  within  a fraction  of  100,0001. 
per  acre.  The  exact  figures  quoted,  which  we 
extracted  from  the  daily  papers  at  the  time 
(the  date  was  July  11,  1872),  gave  the  sum  of 
46,1051.  for  an  area  of  2,293  square  yards.  This 
is  so  close  to  the  price  now  said  to  have  been 
paid  for  the  site  cleared  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  at  Whitecross-street,  as  to  give 
some  ground  for  the  allowance  of  100,0001.  per 
acre  as  a Resistance  price  for  a densely- 
popnlated  City  site.  If  we  may  rely  on  the 
published  statements,  it  would  seem  that  the 
ground-rents  of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
rookery  property  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  that 
to  be  derived  from  office  property  of  the  most 
valuable  character,  owing  to  its  central  position. 

At  all  events,  we  cannot  err  in  saying  that  there 
are,  or  have  been,  parts  of  London  covered  with 
buildings  which,  for  sanitary  purposes,  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  away,  but  for  which  the  large 
price  of  100,0001.  per  acre,  or  about  twenty 
guineas  per  superficial  yard,  must  he  paid  in  case 
o compulsory  purchase. 

Now  certainly  the  wise  step  to  take,  on  the 
part  of  the  purchasers,  or  of  their  professional 
advisers,  should  be  to  ascertain  what  is  the  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  the  land  so  acquired.  In 
the  cases  of  which  we  speak  it  is,  of  course,  too 
late  to  do  this  in  the  first  instance  ; that  is  to 
say,  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  strike  a balance 
of  profit  and  loss,  before  commencing  the  work 
of  demolition.  It  may,  of  course,  have  been  the 
case  that  the  evil  was  so  crying  as  to  demand  a 
remedy,  whatever  were  the  cost.  On  the  par- 
ticular case  referred  to  we  offer  no  opinion 
whether  such  was  or  was  not  the  case,  but  we 
admit  that  such  a case  is  possible. 

At  all  events,  these  three  acres  are  cleared. 
Now  comes  the  question,  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  cover  them  with  buildings  ; and  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  right  reply  to  that  question,  is  to 
ascertain  for  what  purpose  the  position  is  best 
suited.  Is  it  most  desirable  for  offices,  for 
shops,  for  warehouses,  or  for  residences  ? For 
whichever  of  these  purposes  the  site  is  most 
appropriate,  the  highest  return  may  be  ex- 
pected from  such  an  application.  The  site 
should  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.  In 
certain  localities,  for  instance,  offices  will  let 
at  much  higher  rates  than  in  others.  And  so  on 
of  other  descriptions  of  building  accommodation. 

When  the  possible  returns  from  the  site  are 
ascertained,  such  returns  should  be  compared 
with  the  possible  residential  returns.  As  to 
this,  the  only  fact  that  we  see  at  the  moment 
to  be  prominent,  is  that  the  Peabody  Trustees 
are  willing  to  pay  10,0001.  per  acre  for  sites  for 
industrial  dwellings.  It  is  a large  price;  and 
we  suppose  may  be  taken  as  a maximum  price 
for  residential  purposes  of  that  class.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  possible  (not  to  say  probable) 
that  a much  higher  price  might  be  obtained  for 
some  other  use  of  the  land.  This,  then,  is  the 
next  matter  to  ascertain,  and  that  not  only  in  a 
casual  or  hap-hazard  way,  but  in  a systematic 
mode,  that  will  bear  full  investigation,  and  that 
will  throw  light  on  all  future  questions  of  the 
acquisition  or  the  disposition  of  urban  sites. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  cost  of  indus- 
trial dwellings,  independently  of  the  price  of  site. 
As  to  this,  there  must  be  a great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  now  accessible.  We  invite 
those  who  are  in  command  of  this  information 
to  communicate  as  much  as  they  can  for  the 
public  service.  It  is  highly  important  that  we 
should  be  able  to  point  to  certain  normal  rules 
for  regulating  the  cost  of  accommodation  per 
head.  In  cases  of  the  kind,  the  cost  of  actual 
buildings,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  filled, — 
whether  eagerly  sought  for  or  the  contrary, — 
and  the  accommodation  afforded  per  inmate,  are 
matters  which  it  is  most  important  to  know. 
When  different  plans  have  been  adopted,  the 
architect  should  be  enabled  to  compare  one  with 
another.  The  object  that  we  have  in  view  is  to 
be  able  to  arrive  at  reliable  formulae  of  general 
utility.  Thu3,  as  every  building  may  be  cal- 


to  arrive  at  normal  prices  for  each  of  tTi 
sides  of  the  cube.  Floors,  for  example,  L 
cost  so  much  per  square  yard;  roof; 
much  ; walls,  taking  exterior  and  in  i 
together,  so  much.  In  this  case  of  walki 
cost  will  vary  according  to  the  height,  as  w. 
according  to  the  area,  of  the  building.  Tl 
three  stories  are  erected,  the  outer  walls 
be  thicker  than  if  only  two  stories  were  req-i 
and  as  we  ascend  to  a fourth,  a fifth,  or  a 
plane,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  the  ; 
stories  ought  progressively  to  increase,  tjj 
with  increase  of  height  we  have  decrease  ij 
cost  of  roof,  and  increase  in  the  cost  of  wa 
cost  of  floor  remaining  proportionately  the 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  will  be  the  case.: 
what  we  are  now  urging  is,  that  these  m : 
should  be  so  definitely  wrought  out  tl, 
half  an  hour  or  less  a competent  estimator  j 
be  able  to  point  out  the  best  financial  re  . 
a certain  plan,  as  compared  with  any  othe 
The  large  monastic  establishments  o ; 
country  have  been  so  thoroughly  swept  ) 
that  it  is  difficult  now  to  tell  in  what  ml 
the  old  ecclesiastical  builders  utilised  the 
ing  materials  of  their  localities  for  the  hy 
of  a large  number  of  occupants  who  livei 
certain  extent,  in  common.  Bnt  in  Roi| 
Naples,  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  i. 
we  have  examples  of  conventual  building, 
style  which  we  should  like  to  see  at  all  ii 
tried  in  England.  One  great  feature  toll 
large  many- celled  convents  (which  we , 
liken  to  beehives,  if  they  were  the  ha|J 
like  amount  of  industry)  is  the  thickuess' 
walls.  In  Italy  that  is  a necessary  fea' 
all  structures,  owing  to  the  need  of  so  b 
as  to  resist  a moderate  shock  of  earthqua 
would  strike  the  English  builder  that  t 
would  be  disproportionately  great;  t 
would  be  much  cheaper,  for  instance,  tc, 
100  inmates  in  twenty  little  huts  of  slatea 
with  large  spans  for  windows,  such  as  i 
rising  by  thousands  around  the  centres  05 
lation  created  by  the  cotton  .industry,  si 
would  be  to  house  them  in  one  building, . 
as  being  of  a considerable  height,  would  1 
much  more  substantial  walls.  Whjffl  \ 
now  asking  for  is  the  means  of  taking  tl 
from  the  general  idea  that  this  or  tha. 
is  the  cheapest,  to  the  exact  rule  th 
point  out,  taking  building  materials  at  i 
prices,  and  allowiog  equal  accommodatic 
each  of  the  two  calculations  will  result, 
this  in  onr  minds,  the  question  of  the 
site  will  at  once  admit  of  a distinct  >si 
But  it  is  only  by  one  of  two  methods  : 
solution  can  be  made  anything  but  a 
Either  such  calculations  as  we  suggest  t 
carefally  and  elaborately  made  in  each  t 
the  requisite  calculations  must  be  made  Ci 
all,  accepted  as  normal  by  the  profesBi: 
made  available  in  the  shape  of  con' 
formal ce.  The  important  question  of  tl 
application  of  urban  sites  can  only  be  pt 
dealt  with  by  those  who  possess  accurate 
ledge  of  the  nature  we  have  ventu. 
indicate.  


ENGLISH  MINSTERS.  •! 

The  Precentor  of  Chicester  has  condend 
two  small  and  convenient  volumes*  tl 
stance  of  the  large  mass  of  information  im 
to  conventual  buildings  and  couventn 
which  many  years  of  enthusiastic  studj 
subject  have  enabled  him  to  collect.  Tl 
volume  contains  an  introductory  sketch  I 
rise  and  the  development  of  the  con 
and  cathedral  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ag 
sidered  from  an  architectural  point  of  vid 
more  in  regard  to  the  general  plan  and 
teristics  of  the  buildings  than  as  illus 
architectural  detail : this  is  followed  by 
descriptions  of  the  cathedrals  of  Englfl 
Wales,  in  many  cases  illustrated  by  plans 
second  volume  contains  an  historical  sk 
the  rise  of  the  various  monastic  order. 


distinctive  peculiarities  in  manner 


of  1 


and  in  habits  of  life,  and  some  general  c 
tion  of  conventual  life  in  detail  as  it  * 
existed : this  is  followed  by  ‘‘The  . 
Student’s  Monasticon,”  a list  of  all  tl 
ventual  establishments  of  which  any 
exist,  with  a statement  of  their  date  ot 
founder’s  names,  and  annual  revenue  whei 
points  are  on  record,  and  occasionally 
English  Minst 
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rks  on  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the 
mg.  To  this  volume  is  appended  also  a litho- 
led  map,  giving  the  names  and  approximate 
af  all  English  minsters  known  to  have  been 
istence  in  1530 ; and  a remarkable  idea 
?ives  of  the  prevalence  of  the  monastic 
nt  in  the  country  before  the  raid  of 
7 VIII. 

ether  the  book  is  as  well  done  in  all  points 
ight  have  been  wished,  whether  more 
st  might  not  have  been  imparted  to  the 
:t,  may  perhaps  be  questioned ; but  if 
3,1  readers  are  not  repelled  by  the  rather 
tarian  flavour  of  a good  deal  of  the  book,  it 
;ain  that  the  publication  of  a work  giving 
i a small  compass  trustworthy  information 
he  actual  meaning  and  object  of  the  various 
of  a great  conventual  building,  and  the 
jr  in  which  life  was  therein  carried  on, 
to  be  a very  important  assistance  towards 
omotion  of  a better  general  understanding  ' 
dimval  architecture  and  of  Mediaeval  life 
resented  in  its  architecture.  There  have 
a good  many  popular  books  published 
Gothic  detail  and  nomenclature,  some 
hich  were  greatly  in  popular  favour 
• earlier  time  of  the  Gothic  revival,  and 
hese  the  nonprofessional  enthusiast  could 
■an  still)  equip  himself  with  a fair  know- 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  architecture 
he  distinguishing  features  of  its  various 
At  present,  we  fear  even  this  extent  of 
3dge  of  Medieval  architecture  is  at  a 
nt,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  amateur  archi- 
al  students,  where  it  exists  at  all,  is  wasted 
niaiseries  of  the  pot-and-garland  style. 
ie  part  of  the  subject  which,  at  all  events, 
and  never  was,  properly  realised  by  the 
tl  mind,  is  the  actual  nature  of  the  plan 
rangement  of  the  great  Mediaaval  build- 
ind  their  practical  relation  to  the  life 
was  carried  on  in  them.  To  most,  even 
educated  persons  who  have  artistic  tastes, 
ic  architecture”  is  a cathedral,  and  a 
ral  is  a building  with  buttresses  and 
ed  windows,  transepts,  and  a tower  or 
me  or  more.  But  so  few  people  realise 
lis  great  church,  which  is  in  some  cases 
all  that  is  left  of  the  establishment  to 
it  belonged,  or  is  all  that  prominently 
s the  eye,  did  not  originally  stand  alone 
i way ; that  it  was  part  of  a large  set 
Idings  forming  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
aus  community,  and  planned  in  a most 
;al  manner  for  suiting  their  needs  and 
iting  the  carrying  on  of  the  regular 
5 of  their  life ; and  that  the  cathedral, 
ed  in  this  light,  assumes  far  more  signifi- 
in  relation  to  social  history,  and  occupies 
i different  position,  architecturally,  as  the 
ating  feature  of  a great  group  of  habita- 
nd  their  adjuncts,  than  when  it  is  merely 
at  as  a big  church,  differing  only  in  size 
andeur  from  the  Mediaeval  parish  church. 

group  of  buildings,  which  was  the  most 
>rthy  development  of  Mediaeval  architec- 
vas  planned  in  a remarkably  practical 
and  with  an  admirable,  almost  unstudied, 
|of  the  utilitarian  with  the  picturesque, 
entral  court  or  cloister  ( claustrum , — the 
Ijire),  with  its  covered  passage  all  round, 
be  happiest  method  of  at  once  giving 
(access  from  one  part  of  the  establishment 
(ther,  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  space 
■ and  light,  but  in  addition  to  this  its 
on  and  Quietness,  shut  in  as  it  was  by 
^rrounding  buildings,  provided  the  most 
jable  circumstances  for  the  prosecution  of 
lily  studies  and  labours  of  the  inmates.  For 
(vaulted  galleries,  with  their  series  of 
ed  windows,  producing  to  our  eyes  so 
ful  an  effect,  were  not  mere  passages, 

1 they  served  that  purpose;  they  were 
|ene8  of  daily  reading,  transcribing,  and 
occupations  carried  on  between  the  hours 
i'ices  and  meals.  The  “ studious  cloister’s 
! which  seems  now  so  appropriate  a place 

0 indulgence  of  a quiet  day-dream  in  a 
ht  of  escape  from  the  rattle  of  nineteenth- 
iy  .life,  was,  in  the  days  when  its  stone 
ns  and  tracery  were  still  fresh  and  sharp, 
lene  of  a busy  and  strictly  regulated  indus- 
jirried  on  in  silence,  but  not  in  indolence  or 
jence.  In  the  alley  next  the  church  (under 
ictiuo  rule)  “ the  monks,  according  to 
seniority,  sat  upon  mats  along  the  bench 

in  the  alley,  the  president  sitting  at  the 
m°!>  and  a prior  near  the  lower  church - 
| Opposite  to  them  in  the  windows  sat 
nators,  writers,  and  transcribers  of  music. 

1 wmdow  was  glazed,  and  in  the  recesses 
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were  little  pews  or  private  studies  wainscoted 

round  with  screens Aumries  or 

cupboards  on  the  church-wall  held  great  store 
of  ancient  MSS.  of  doctors  of  the  Church,  pro- 
fane authors,  and  the  works  of  holy  men.”  In 
the  west  alley  the  school  of  the  novices  was 
kept.  This  kind  of  use  of  the  cloister  arcade 
could  not  of  course  have  been  considered  a 
practical  method  of  architectural  planning  if 
the  arcade  were  to  be  used  as  a public 
passage  by  others  at  the  same  time.  But 
here,  where  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
public,  whore  only  the  regular  inmates  were 
to  be  provided  for,  and  where  these  all  came  to 
their  work  and  left  it  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
fixed  routine,  there  was  nothing  unpractical 
in  the  arrangement.  The  east  alley  of  the 
cloister  was  mostly  used  as  a passage  only, 
from  the  dormitory  stairs  to  the  church ; but 
this  passage  was  also  what  would  be  called  in  a 
modern  plan  the  administrative  lobby,  forming 
as  it  did  the  communication  between  the  choir 
and  the  chapter-house,  the  latter  always  open- 
ing from  about  the  centre  of  this  east  passage, 
or,  perhaps,  a little  north  of  the  centre,  its  posi- 
tion depending  partly  on  the  depth  of  the 
church  transept,  from  which  it  was  usually 
separated  only  by  a narrow  passage  (slype). 
South  of  the  chapter-house  various  offices  opened 
out  of  the  east  cloister;  sometimes  also  the 
fratry  or  common  room,  or  the  winter-hall, 
“ which  always  looked  out  upon  a garden  or 
green,  and  was  provided  with  a fire,  where 
those  afflicted  with  rheums,  or  chilled  with 
sharp  winds,  might  warm  their  limbs ; whither 
the  acolyte  came  for  his  light,  and  whence  the 
chanter  bore  off  his  parchments  dried.”  This 
part  of  the  ground-floor  arrangement,  however, 
varied  more  in  various  establishments  than 
in  almost  any  other ; sometimes,  as  at  Chester, 
it  is  one  large  vaulted  apartment,  probably  in 
this  case  used  as  storage  or  cellarage.  This 
cathedral  and  Canterbury,  it  may  be  observed, 
are  examples  of  the  arrangement  of  the  conven- 
tual buildings  on  the  north  instead  of  the  south 
side  of  the  church, — a departure  from  the  usual 
rule,  which  was  probably  only  made  owing  to 
some  peculiarities  of  site.  The  dormitory, 
however,  was  most  generally  above  these 
south-east  buildings  of  the  cloister ; whatever 
the  irregularities  of  the  ground-floor  plan  might 
be,  the  position  of  the  dormitory  on  the  upper 
floor  was  more  constant  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  apartment,  because  it  was  desirable 
that  it  should  have  near  communication  with 
the  choir,  which  was  very  commonly  reached 
under  cover  by  a gallery  leading  across  the  end 
of  the  chapter.house,  or  by  some  other  con- 
trivance connecting  it  with  a stair-turret  in  the 
church.  The  dormitory  was  also  in  general 
directly  connected  in  another  direction  with  that 
important  sanitary  appendage  the  latrines,  as 
they  would  now  be  termed,  called,  in  Mediaeval 
description,  the  secretior  domus,  necessarium,  or 
otherwise  by  an  apparently  half-slang  name, 

“ gong.”  This  was  always,  when  possible,  placed 
over  a running  stream,  so  that  the  monks  were 
habitual  and  deliberate  offenders,  in  advance, 
against  the  decree  which  prohibits  the  pollution 
of  rivers.* 

When  we  turn  round  into  the  south  alley,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cloister  court  to  the  church, 
we  come  on  the  dining  and  cooking  department. 
With  the  same  practical  sense  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  whole  arrangements  of  the  build- 
ings, the  refectory  and  kitchens  are  kept  far 
away  from  the  church,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
annoyance  there  from  smells  or  noise.  The 
kitchen  was  usually  a little  back  from  the 
cloister  court,  or  behind  the  refectory,  in  which 
there  was  a serving- window  from  the  kitchen. 
Mr.  Walcott  thus  describes  the  refectory: — “The 
floor  was  strewn  with  hay  or  rushes ; the  light- 
ing in  winter  was  brilliant ; the  walls  were  wain- 
scoted ; at  one  end  was  the  great  almery,  or  cup- 
board for  plate,  and  another  for  table-cloths, 
salt-cellars,  bowls,  basins,  and  ewers.  The  fare 
was  served  by  a covered  way  or  through  the 
dresser-window  from  the  kitchen ; near  it  was 
the  covey  or  pantry,  from  which  the  poor 
scholars,  called  children  of  the  almonry,  received 
their  portion  from  the  table  of  the  novices.  At 
the  east  end,  under  some  sacred  picture  or 
sculpture  of  the  Doom  or  Last  Supper,  and 
raised  upon  a platform  (dais)  stood  the  high 

* It  would  seem  as  if  the  position  of  tlie  dormitory,  in 
some  instances  at  a distauee  from  the  choir,  as  at  Wor- 
cester, was  influenced  by  this  sanitary  (or,  as  we  should 
thiuk,  unsanitary)  reason  for  getting  the  latrines  near  the 
river.  The  night  services,  of  course,  rendered  proximity 
to  tho  choir  an  object  whenever  no  serious  practical 
obstacle  intervened. 
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table  (mensa  capitalis).  Above  it  was  the  little 
gilded  bell  ( scylla ),  which  the  president  rang 
for  the  dishes  to  be  brought  in.  At  the  lower 
end,  opposite  the  high  table,  was  a screen 
pierced  with  doors  in  the  west  wall,  opening 
into  the  cellarage  of  the  beer  and  wine,  and  into 
the  butteries  and  pantry,  from  which  the  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese  were  served.  Near  it  were 
the  larders,  and  scullery  for  washing  platters 
and  trenchers,  and  tho  room  where  the  fish  were 
washed.  The  novices  sat  on  the  south  side, 
between  the  high  table  and  pulpit.” 

Such  a description  as  this  is  very  significant 
in  regard  to  our  estimate  of  the  nature  of 
media3val  convent  life.  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  back  upon  this  period  of  social 
history  purely  from  a sentimental  point  of  view, 
should  notice  how  completely  practical  and 
business-like  are  these  arrangements  for  the 
everyday  manage  of  a large  establishment ; no 
modern  hotel  service  could  bo  more  so,  taking 
into  account  the  different  habits  and  require- 
ments of  the  two  periods.  The  weak  point  of 
the  conventual  restaurant  system  was  the  lava- 
tory,  tho  limited  size  and  simple  arrangement  of 
which  (consisting  merely  of  a trough  of  water 
in  some  part  of  the  refectory  corridor)  are 
characteristic  of  a period  when  cleanliness  was 
regarded  as  a very  small  part  of  godliness,  if 
not  absolutely  opposed  to  it.  Besides  these 
various  accommodations  for  the  residents  of  the 
convent,  there  were  those  provided  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hospitality,  the  guest-house  (one  or 
more),  the  almonry,  and  the  infirmary,  the  posi- 
tions of  which  varied  much,  at  least  in  tho 
Benedictine  establishments  of  which  we  have  now 
mainly  been  speaking ; in  the  Cistercian  convents 
the  arrangements  were  more  fixed  and  invariable, 
and  the  portions  appropriated  to  non-residents 
were  kept  mainly  towards  the  west  side  of  the 
enclosure.  In  the  more  complicated  and  varied 
Benediotine  establishments  the  positions  of  these 
buildings  seem  to  have  been  ruled  to  some 
extent,  as  one  would  naturally  expect,  by  the 
consideration  of  proximity  to  the  entrance-gate 
of  the  convent,  the  placing  of  which  would 
depend  a good  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  position  which  the  public  road 
or  the  town  occupied  in  regard  to  the  conven- 
tual buildings.  The  most  usual  and  marked 
distinction  between  the  Cistercian  and  Bene- 
dictine plans  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former  had 
frequently  no  cloister  walks,  only  the  open 
court,  and  nearly  always  the  refectory  at  right 
angles  to  the  south  side  of  the  court  instead  of 
parallel  with  it.  Among  the  other  subsidiary 
Duildings  in  connexion  with  the  establishment 
were,  of  course,  the  gate-house,  so  many 
examples  of  which  remain,  sometimes  in  cases 
where  nearly  every  other  part  of  the 
buildings  has  been  completely  ruined,  and 
Mr.  Walcott  enumerates  the  slaughter-house, 
the  furnace,  the  kiln,  lodgiugs,  schools,  and 
(usually  near  the  infirmary)  the  shaving-house ; 
the  house  for  bleeding,  “ so  welcome  that  an 
abbot  was  beloved  who  allowed  the  indulgence 
at  fixed  times,”  and  the  bath-house.  The  curious 
taste  for  bleeding  as  a luxury  of  life  is  ex- 
plained naturally  enough,  when  one  thinks  of 
the  physical  effects  of  a life  spent  mostly  within 
the  same  walls,  and  with  little  or  no  active  exer- 
cise, and  at  the  same  time  feeding,  on  the  whole, 
very  well ; for  there  is  plenty  of  evidence,  of 
course  that  the  average  monk,  during  at  all 
events  the  greater  portion  of  the  Mediceval 
period,  was  little  of  an  ascetic  in  regard  to  the 
table,  though  the  idea  of  him  as  essentially  a 
gluttonous  man  and  a wine-bibber  is  probably 
only  correct  in  regard  to  the  later  periods  of 
monasticism.  Nevertheless,  Mr.Walcott  mentions 
that  in  1124  the  monks  of  Winchester  memo- 
rialised the  king  to  restore  their  commons  to 
the  old  number  of  thirteen  (does  this  mean 
thirteen  courses  ?),  the  bishops  having  reduced 
them  to  ten,  but  that  they  got  the  very  un- 
expected answer  from  his  majesty, — “I  have 
but  three  myself,  and  you,  my  lord”  (to  the 
bishop),  “ will  see  that  these  monks  have  no 
more.”  This  anecdote  is  quoted  in  the  same 
paragraph  in  which  Mr.  Walcott,  who  is  given 
to  sentimentalising  over  monastic  life,  observes 
that  at  the  meal  “ their  hearts  were  set  on  their 
heavenly  home,  and  their  attention  centred  on 
the  lection,”  a reflection  which  he  immediately 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  by  the 
mere  facts  which  he  states  in  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph.  In  spite  of  his  “ sentiments,”  how- 
ever, the  author  is  very  successful  in  bringing 
the  real  facts  of  the  monastic  life  before  us,  and 
his  statements  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  based 
upon  careful  study  of  records  of  the  period. 
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Wa  have  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following 


daily  life-- — ,, 

r a & 

StaS't  the  kin,  the  """^^S'SJrthhSitaltto 
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surgery.  . . ■ortin'*  his  sheep  and  cat  skins  and 

^ urs 

” f"f  Zbi°rhe?vS“^..  »,  the 


rages  of  servants  to  be 


makers  to  be  inspected,  and  the  Hnes fthe  cone) 

naid  • hav  irid  straw  are  wanted  forthe  latrines  UQe  C M 

db  rie7  syffij^sa  £ 


Such 


Sri”,  who  came*  tto  idle  terror  m the  .course.  - 
dainty  desserts,  with  claret  and  wine  home-grown 
vineyard ; what  triumphs  of  the  bakery  in  miches, 
lasted  and  wafers  {nebula)  ; what  wonderful  dishes  the 
Ktanci'ar  could  set  forth  on  great  festivals ; these  wert 
made  of  rice  and  mead,  hash  of  crawfish,  meal  brayed  u 
a mortar,  porterels,  eel-broth,  pottage  (crannoch) 

‘ hissell  ’ and  « taillia.*  The  cellarer  is  taking  stock  of 
his  store  of  provisions,  his  buttery  ( botteVana ),  the  beer- 
cellars,  the  malt-house,  and  the  bread-room  ; the  brew  and 
baking  houses.  If  it  be  Lent,  he  will  give  honey  to  sweeten 
the  hard  pulse,  and  if  the  prrccentor  requires  it,  the  best  ot 
ale,  galls,  gum,  and  copperas  for  his  ink.  He  also  presides 
at  the  turn,  a small  orifice  in  the  cellange  through  which 
a cup  of  wine  or  beer  is  passed  to  a weary  monk.  The 
infirmarer  is  visiting  the  sick  and  aged,  or  laying  out 
cupping-glass  and  candle  for  bleeding;  he  sees  that  each 
has  a young  companion  to  cheer  him  in  his  sickness,  to  sit 
with  him  in  sunny  nooks  and  keep  all  ill  news  trom  his 
ears  The  almoner  gives  the  dole  to  theic.firm,  the  orphan, 
and  the  widow  who  stand  at  the  gate;  or  goes  within  to 
superintend  the  laying  down  of  new  matting  in  the  parlour, 
on  the  benches  of  the  misericord,  and  up  the  dormitory 
stairs.  The  officer  of  the  precinct,  with  his  keys  at  his 
waist,  bids  kind  welcome  to  friends  or  parents  who  corne  as 
visitors  of  the  monks.  The  hostellar  at  the  gate  with 
courtesv  receives  the  guests  in  the  parlour  and  then 
conducts  them  to  their  rooms  in  the  guest-house.” 


well  known,  and  is  so  much  more  fully  given  in 

other  pages  that  they  seem  almost  superfluous  ; 
and  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  to  have 
omitted  speaking  of  architectural  detail  entirely, 
as  what  is  said  here  can  only  be  regarded  as 
either  too  much  or  far  too  little.  But  we  must 
protest  against  the  positive  statement,  as  if  they 
were  admitted  facts,  of  what  are  in  fact  little 
more  than  ecolesiological  fancies  in  regard  to 
the  symbolism  of  church  planning  and  church 
architecture  generally.  We  quote  one  paragraph 
in  justification  of  our  criticism.  After  saying 
that  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  parts  of  a large  church  with- 
out acquaintance  with  its  symbolism,  Mr.  Walcott 
proceeds  to  say  that  the  fundamental  rules 
which  guided  the  architect  in  his  design  were 
the  employment  of  two  geometrical  figures; 
the  aureole  or  oval  and  the  triangle,  the  former 
being  the  representation  of  rays  of  light 
emanating  from  the  standing  figure  of  our 
Lord,  “ also  portrayed  by  the  groups  of  chapels 
round  an  apse  ” (!)  : — 


“ The  oval  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  arcs  _ 
circle  drawn  at  102°  gave  the  length  and  breadth  ot  the 
church  ; a series  of  equilateral  triangles,  raised  on  a ground 
line  or  base,  determined  the  height  of  the  different  stages 
of  the  elevation,  the  aisles,  the  vaulting  of  tho  middle 
alley,  the  tower  and  spire.  The  triplicity  patent  in  the 
three  main  branches  of  the  cross,  the  nave,  choir,  and 
transept,  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  length,  into  nave, 
choir,  and  presbytery  ; of  the  height  vertically  in  (1)  base 
or  ground  storv,  (2)  blind,  and  (3)  clearstories,  ot  the 
breadth  into  three  collateral  alleys,  may  bo  detected  by  a 
careful  observer  in  the  grouping  of  the  shafts,  and  of  ribs 
on  the  vault.” 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRY.  (i 
Though  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  l\ 
cadero  still  remain  picturesquely  encumt 
with  the  remains  of  the  great  world’s  sha! 
last  year,  Paris  has  been  preparing  within 
last  few  months  for  another  exhibition.  Ni 
serious  an  undertaking  as  that  which  M.  Ki 
energetically  carried  through  in  spite  of  poli  ; 
and  commercial  difficulties,  but  an  exhibl1 
which  it  is  expected  will  effect  its  shai 
benefit  upon  the  industrial  and  scientific  w 
and  be,  in  fact,  as  the  director,  M.  Nicole, 
well  put  it,  “ an  ingenious  corollary  of  the  (> 
Exhibition  of  1878.” 

Critics  and  croakers  have  not  been  wav 
who  have  augured  certain  failure,  but  there! 
so  far  obtained  have  shown  these  long-lie 
gentlemen  to  bo  entirely  in  error.  There- 
been  more  applications  for  space  on  the  pt 
the  exhibitors  than  it  has  been  possible  to  sn 
and  more  exhibits  consequently  than  therij 
been  room  to  display,  notwithstanding  tha  . 
municipality  have  generously  added  se 
annexes  to  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie ; the:: 
therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  P 
bition, — which  was  opened  there  on  the  2‘. ' 
July,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Jules  S;f 
who  occupied  two  hours  pleasantly  in  exarci 
the  exhibits, — will  attract  a large _ numhi 
visitors  during  the  four  months  it  is  to  ro 


There  follow  some  more  details,  and  a more 
minute  description  of  the  furniture  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  dormitory,  the  chapter-house,  and 
the  refectory,  which  we  have  not  space  to  quote. 
The  foregoing  paragraph  collects  together  into 
one  view  a great  many  details  of  the  internal 
business  of  the  convent,  which  it  is  interesting 
to  picture  to  ourselves  in  operation.  And  over 
all  this  daily  business  carried  on  in  the 
apartments  and  passages  of  the  convent 
there  towers  the  great  church,  the  raison 
d’Stre  of  the  whole,  the  symbol  of  the  pro- 
fessed aim  of  the  whole  establishment,  the 
aspiration  after  something  higher  than  earth 
can  afford, — an  aspiration  with  which  many  of 


A “ careful  observer,”  in  Mr.  Walcott’s  sense, 
is  probably  an  observer  who  is  determined  to 
see  Bymbolism  in  everything.  No  one  other- 
wise disposed  would  follow  his  reasoning.  The 
first  statement  in  the  sentence  is  at  once  con- 
tradicted by  facts,  as,  if  it  were  true,  every 
cathedral  would  have  the  same  proportion  of 
length  and  breadth,  and  the  proportion  of  height 
to  width  would  be  the  same  in  all  if  the  super- 
position of  equilateral  triangles  had  really 
governed  it.  The  triple  height  in  the  stories 
resulted  in  the  most  natural  manner  from  the 
introduction  of  a clearstory  for  light,  and  the 
architectural  necessity  of  treating  expressively 
the  intermediate  portion  of  the  wall  above  the 
main  arcade,  and  partly  blocked  by  the  aisle 
roof.  The  three-aisled  arrangement  was  im- 
pressed on  the  Mediseval  church  by  the  prior 
influence  of  the  Roman  basilica.,  from  which  its 
main  form  was  derived,  and  the  exigencies  of 
vaulting ; and  as  to  the  triplicity  in  shafts  or 
vaulting  ribs,  it  exists,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Walcott  supposes  it,  only  in  his  symbolical 
imagination.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith  and  others 


open. 

The  desire  to  be  actual  witnesses  b> 


the  details  given  here  and  elsewhere  in  Mr.  , have  Bhown  pretty  clearly  the  use  made  by 
Walcott’ 8 book  seem  somewhat  incongrnons,  i some  of  the  old  architects,  Pagan  as  well  a9 
with  an  incongruity  of  which  the  writer  seems  Christian,  of  the  triangle,  square,  and  other 
to  be  most  simply  and  innocently  unconscious.  I geometrical  figures,  but  it  is  equally  obvious 
“ Natu,rti/rn  evpellas  furcA,  tamen  usque  recurret,”  I that  the  practice  had  seldom  anything  to  do 
and  the  average  monk  was  obviously  no  excep-  i with  symbolism.  Still  more  unfounded  is  the 
tion ; like  most  other  men,  he  was  a creature  remark  on  the  next  page,  that  the  outlines  of 
with  a great  deal  of  human  nature  in  him,  the  spire  “ resembled  hands  joined  in  prayer.” 
which  sometimes  came  ont  in  ways  that  are  not  j Some  Mediteval  sentimentalist  may  have  left 
recorded  in  Mr.  Walcott’s  tolerably  frank  but  \ such  a comparison  on  record,  but  the  mistake 
strictly  ecclesiastical  pages.  And  one  may  which  clerical  symbolists  make  in  these  matters 
reasonably  imagine  that  even  the  church  itself  is  in  supposing  that  every  symbolism  which 
was  in  its  way  a kind  of  sublime  plaything,  a they  find  attached  by  some  Mediaeval  writer  to 
means  for  the  cooped-up  spirit  to  break  away  this  or  that  feature  was  so  intended  originally  ; 
from  its  confinement  and  indulge  in  some  larger  whereas,  a great  deal  of  this  symbolism  was 
intellectual  interest  and  excitement  than  the  ’ invented  after  the  fact,  and  the  architectural 
daily  round  of  convent  life  afforded.  How  much  origination  of  the  supposed  symbolism  was  due 
interest  in  watching  the  Blow  daily  progress  of  to  quite  other  causes,  artistic  or  practical.  Mr. 
the  western  or  central  towers,  the  completion  | Walcott  should  stick  to  his  last.  He  ha3  made 
of  which  had  been  omitted  a generation  or  two  a speciality  of  the  study  of  monastic  life  and 


before  for  want  of  funds,  and  which  are  now 
being  carried  up  in  the  new  and  more  ornate 
manner  which  has  superseded  that  which  pre- 
vailed when  the  older  brethren  were  novices. 
And  there  is  to  be  a new  west  front,  for  visitors 
to  the  convent  are  fall  of  the  glory  of  the  new 
front  which  has  been  erected  by  the  brethren 
of  the  rival  establishment  at  the  other  side  of 
the  county,  and  that  will  never  do;  we  must 
cut  them  out ; and  John  de  Somewhere-or-otber 
has  the  orders  to  contrive  a new  front  which  will 
reduce  the  ambitions  rival  convent  to  secondari- 
ness and  mortification ; and  so  the  house  “ for 
the  glory  of  God”  becomes  the  medium  for  the 
indulgence  of  rival  ambition,  not  to  say  of  a 
certain  degree  of  malice  and  uncharitableness, 
as  it  has  been  not  unfrequently  before  and  since  • 
such  is  hnman  nature. 

Concerning  the  more  purely  architectural 
portion  of  Mr.  Walcott’s  book  there  is  no 
occasion  for  saying  much.  The  few  details 
given  as  to  characteristics  and  changes  of  style 
in  Gothic  architecture  deal  only  with  what  ’ 


manners,  and  the  arrangement  of  monastic 
buildings,  and  on  that  he  is  an  authority,  but  he 
is  not  an  authority  on  points  which  concern 
architectural  history  and  architectural  design 
and  construction.  It  is  exactly  because  we 
think  his  book  calculated  to  be  very  useful  in 
giving  the  public  clearer  ideas  in  regard  to  our 
great  Medimval  establishments,  and  because  we 
wish  it  to  be  read,  that  we  feel  we  cannot 
recommend  it  without  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing out  plainly  the  groundlessness  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view  of  such  fancies  as 
we  have  referred  to  ; which,  however,  form  no 
integral  or  important  part  of  the  book. 


Dorchester  Surveyorship. — Mr. W. Thomas, 
C.E.,  late  of  the  City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Man- 
chester, and  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  Office, 
Rochdale,  has  been  elected  the  Borough  Surveyor 
of  Dorchester.  There  were  210  applicants  for 
the  office. 


efforts  of  industry  and  science  as  shown'i 
exhibition,  has  entered  now  into  our  daily  yjj 
Science  and  industry  have  within  this  ce 
been  daily  more  firmly  knit  together ; anoi 
to  their  united  action  that  we  owe  so 
tho  great  inventions  that  have  marked  tl 1 
few  generations.  Industry  unceasingly  la 1 
on,  never  seeking  a moment’s  repose,  and; 
day  a new  step  is  made  on  the  road  to  ■ 
an  approaching  future  of  perfection.  It 
for  the  workers  to  hesitate  as  they  ask  s 
selves  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  al  i 
wealth  of  invention  which  they  heap  d 
industriously ; anxiously  as  the  thought™ 
ask  in  what  manner  these  sources  of  ricti 
they  are  daily  added  to,  are  to  be  utilises 
for 'the  future  to  decide,  and  much  that 
seem  to  us  in  the  present  day  to  be  crud, 
the  existence  of  which  may  even  be  regr> 
our  grandchildren  will  understand  and  utir 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do.  Each 
step  made  by  the  sons  of  science  as  they  wr 
every  corner  of  the  globe  opens  out  new 
and  yet  those  whose  labours  bring  them  ti 
such  workers  feel  that  they  are  only  a 
upon  the  limits  of  the  great  field  to  bi 
quered ; it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the! 
wishers  to  progress  that  each  step  fo 
may  be  insured,  nail -driven,  clenched 
hence  it  is  that  are  held  from  Lime  tc 
these  exhibitions, — examinations  of  the  pr 
made  during  a certain  period. 

As  our  progress  is  almost  daily  mark 
some  new  invention  or  perfection  of  an  ea 
comfort  or  aid,  the  producer  seek9  an  e 
tunity  of  laying  his  work  before  the  pu 
not  a more  important  element,  the  profes 
world,  anxious  to  avail  itself  of  each  im 
ment  applied  to  industry,  and  hence  the  il 
priate  title  of  this  exhibition  now  open  h 
Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  the  “ International] 
bition  of  Sciences  applied  to  Industry 
great  credit  does  M.  Nicole,  the  indefat; 
director,  deserve  for  the  energy  with 
all  has  been  prepared.  The  task  he  had  i 
him  may  be  understood  when  it  is  recalle; 
on  the  last  day  of  June  the  public  were  adt 
in  the  Palai3  de  l’lndustrie  the  works 
formed  the  Salon  ; nor  was  the  palace  « 
over  to  M.  Nicole  until  July  10th,  be 
which  date  and  the  24th  the  whole  d 
present  exhibition  was  arranged.  The 
the  galleries,  and  the  annexes  have  all  bee 
pared  and  laid  out  with  important  ex 
large  engines-houses,  kiosks,  &c.  ; an 
gaps  existed  on  the  opening-day  wer 
rather  to  the  exhibitors  than  to  the  direct 

The  Exhibition  is  the  pursuance  0 
realisation  of  a programme  which  i 
endeavour  of  M.  Nicole  to  carry  on  ' 
of  the  Havre  Maritime  Exhibition  of  iw 
that  held  at  Paris  in  1875  ; the  new  Exh 
is  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  no  mere  s o ■ 
but  the  realisation  of  a long-studie 
laid  down  plan,  in  the  managemen 
experience  is  not  wanting. 

The  exhibition  bears  a scientific  and  a 
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.racter,  and  endeavours  to  place  before 
ic  the  most  recent  scientific  inventions, 
aew  and  important  feature  will  be  in- 
[ in  a Commission  of  Scientific  Inquiry, 
i to  furnish  a technical  report,  and  at 
b time  to  examine  the  scientific  appli- 
the  data  and  the  conceptions  on  which 
re  based.  It  will  state  whether  the 
s employed  are  in  accordance  with  the 
f science ; if  they  are  beneficially  em- 
if  they  offer  a desirable  efficacity, 
, and  security  ; if  the  products,  in  fine, 
heir  ends,  from  a point  of  view  of  the 
) often  neglected, — of  physiology  and 
This  commission,  formed  of  a number 
■ious  savants,  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
great  engineers,  will  endeavour,  in  fact, 
jacli  inventor  the  true  importance  of  his 
i,  the  value  of  the  laws  and  forces  he 
ed  and  made  use  of,  will  endeavour  to 
it  improvements  where  possible,  and 
jmmitted.  The  immense  service  such 
3sion  may  render  are  apparent,  and  will 
give  a novelty  to  the  recently-opened 

m,  which  in  other  particulars  it  may 
want. 

Imirable  aim  of  the  Exhibition  cannot 
clearly  set  forth  than  by  quoting  the 
M.  Nicole,  the  director,  on  the  forma- 
ike  Exhibition,  which  he  desires  to  be 
id,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the 
a corollary  of  the  great  Exhibition  of 
, which,  in  spite  of  its  size  and  compre- 
ess,  enabled  only  a sketch  of  each  sec- 
) set  before  the  public.  The  Exhibition 
n has  chosen  one  single  group,  that  of 
strial  Application  of  the  Sciences,  and 
avoured  to  develop  this  group  in  all  its 
,nd  exhibit  them  in  such  a manner  as  to 
apparent  to  the  public  and  the  pro- 

[■ogramme  of  the  Exhibition  presents  a 
hod  of  classification,  which  thoroughly 
ith  its  title  and  its  aims.  Thus  each 
E industry,  instead  of  being  classed  at 
is  is  usually  the  case,  is  placed  under 
ce  to  which  it  is  tributary.  Heating 
itiDg,  for  example,  have  been  placed 
oup  of  “Applied  Physics”  ; perfumery, 
Fork,  &c.,  in  that  of  “ Applied  Cke- 
These  instances  will  suffice  to  show 
inality  of  the  classification  which  is 
to  each  and  all  of  the  branches  of 

rst  group  comprises  prehistoric  know- 
ithropology,  sociology,  education  and 
>n  of  man,  an  excellent  point  of 
i ; the  second  group  is  that  of  applied 
with  its  various  classes  of  electricity, 
phy,  &c. ; the  third,  applied  chemistry, 
l classes,  among  which  ceramics  and 
ke  a conspicuous  part ; the  fourth, 
:s  applied  to  industry,  in  twelve  classes, 

, tools,  &c. ; the  fifth,  mechanics  applied 
otion,  in  six  classes,  various  vehicles, 

n,  aerial  locomotion,  &c.  ; the  sixth, 
Ipplied  sciences,  in  fifteen  classes,  agri- 
jiurgery  and  hygiene,  &c. ; the  seventh, 
l-tical,  astronomical,  and  meteorological 

in  five  classes,  mathematical  instru- 
t'C. ; the  eighth,  applied  geology  and 
;logy,  in  five  classes  ; the  ninth,  printed 
its  and  manuscripts  connected  with  the 
>n.  This  group  is  subdivided  into  two 
ithe  first  comprises  the  printed  works 
^scripts  and  their  catalogue  ; the  second 
s the  replies  made  by  the  exhibitors 
l>r  addressed  to  them,  and  which,  after 
aentaries  of  the  scientific  Commission, 
we  have  above  inferred,  will  be  inserted 
it  eastenso  or  in  part,  in  the  catalogue. 
>n  forms  the  special  exhibition  of  the 
, and  certainly  will  form,  from  its 
i a decided  and  instructive  novelty  ; we 
this  group  as  only  a promise,  for  on  the 
day  no  traces  were  to  be  observed  of 
ress  in  this  attractive  feature.  First, 

1 to  be  the  reproduction  of  a glacier, 
yards  in  height,  with  an  interior  grotto 
1 will  be  figured  the  different  terrestrial 
is  also  the  fossils  belonging  to  each; 
i the  reproduction  on  a large  scale  of  a 
"ic  habitation,  of  the  dwelling  of  a 
savage,  and,  as  a contrast,  a model 
the  present  day,  built  with  all  the  con- 
® possible  from  a hygienic,  comfortable, 
rious  point  of  view ; thirdly,  a map  in 
Europe  at  the  tertiary  epoch ; fourthly, 
jioramic  view  of  the  site  now  occupied 
ity  of  Paris,  at  a period  previously  to 
iarance  of  man ; and,  lastly,  a dioramic 


view  of  the  same  site  at  the  cave  epoch.  The 
eleventh  and  last  group  is  devoted  to  a retro- 
spective exhibition  of  works  of  art  and  industry 
belonging  to  amateurs  ; as  also  temporary  horti- 
cultural shows,  &c. 

With  such  a programme,  the  Exhibition  offers 
indeed,  as  M.  Nicole  has  observed,  a vast  field 
for  study  and  observation ; at  the  same  time  it 
will  enable  the  producers  to  show,  in  a more 
accessible  manner  than  the  last  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, not  only  the  discoveries,  the  inventions,  and 
practical  applications  which  have  within  the 
last  few  years  given  such  an  alarming  impetus 
to  industry,  but  also  those  which  only  recently 
have  been  perfected  and  improved.  The  engi- 
neer, the  architect,  the  builder,  the  mechanician, 
and  the  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  know  and 
compare  the  results  of  their  labours  and  re- 
searches, and  by  this  means  augment  and 
improve  their  respective  productions;  while  the 
public,  whose  attention  will  be  more  concentrated 
than  is  possible  in  the  Great  Exhibitions,  will  be 
able  to  give  a longer  and  more  profitable  exami- 
nation to  the  numerous  exhibits. 

In  a memorable  speech,  pronounced  in  1816 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  five  academies, 
the  great  Cuvier  was  able  to  state,  in  speaking 
of  the  advance  of  science  and  its  intimate  bonds 
of  union  with  society  at  large,  “Science  has 
attained  everything  ; all  the  arts  are  subservient 
to  it ; industry  has  recognised  it  as  its  regulating 
power ; it  has  served  and  protected  man  in 
every  state  through  which  he  has  advanced,  and 
it  has  interlaced  itself  in  the  most  intimate  and 
most  visible  manner  in  all  the  bearings  of 
society.” 

That  was  the  opinion  of  a great  scientific 
man  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  : 
what  would  be  now  his  opinion  ? More  than  ever 
would  he  say  that  industry  is  subservient  to 
science.  The  sciences  are  the  chief  sources  of 
our  practical  discoveries,  and  to  show  this  in 
a manner  which  will  be  apparent  both  to  the 
eyes  and  to  the  mind,  is  the  aim  the  attainment 
of  which  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the 
organisers  of  the  Exhibition  now  open  in  Paris. 


THE  COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  chief  industrial  difficulties  of  the 
present  time  is  that  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  any  given  article.  When  the 
demand,  for  any  class  of  goods  falls  off,  prices 
begin  to  fall  also,  and  the  great  question  is, 
how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  so  as  not 
only  to  stimulate  a flagging  demand,  but  also  to 
still  preserve  a proportion  of  profit  out  of  the 
lesser  price  ? There  are  some  of  the  items  of 
that  cost  which  can  rarely  be  lowered ; some 
which  are  usually  increased,  even  in  times  of 
limited  production ; and  others  which  may  be 
reduced,  and  to  which  there  is  generally  a full 
resort.  Where  the  interest  involved  is  spread 
over  a lessened  production  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  interest  on  capital  is  proportionally  heavier, 
— this,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  items  which 
usually  are  enlarged ; wages  are  generally  de- 
creased, though  with  natural  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients,  and  often  only  after 
industrial  war ; but  there  is  also  a class  of 
constituents  of  the  item  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion which  do  not  generally  decrease,  but  which 
might  fittingly  be  called  on  to  bear  part  of  the 
strain  that  dull  times  throw  upon  industries  and 
trades.  In  the  cost  of  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses there  are  two  or  three  items  forming  the 
bulk:— First,  the  comparatively  constant  one 
of  the  rent  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  quarry 
whence  the  stone  is  hewn,  or  its  equivalent ; 
secondly,  the  cost  of  the  labour  involved  in  the 
quarrying  and  dressing  the  Btone;  thirdly,  the 
cost  of  transport  to  the  needful  place ; and 
fourthly,  the  profit  of  the  speculative  worker 
or  capitalist.  In  periods  of  dull  trade  the 
second  and  fourth  of  these  items  of  cost  are 
almost  invariably  brought  down  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent,  but  the  remaining  two  items 
of  cost  are  very  little  influenced.  It  needs  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  landowner  and  the 
railway  company  reap  only  an  indirect  benefit 
in  prosperous  times,  the  benefit  accruing  from 
the  enlarged  production  and  transportation  ; but 
even  remembering  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  incidence  of  dull  times  is  equally  distributed 
over  the  chief  items  of  cost, — equal,  that  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  derived  and  to  the 
extent  of  labour  that  is  needful  to  enable  them 
to  reap  that  benefit  during  periods  both 
prosperous  and  the  reverse.  The  question  is 
an  important  one,  and  worth  considering  a 
little  in  detail. 


Taking  the  iron  trade  for  an  illustration.  The 
items  of  cost  include  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  the  labour  involved  in  the  smelting, 
the  transportation,  and  the  interest  on  capital, 
as  well  as,  under  the  latter  head,  the  proportion 
of  depreciation,  and  a number  of  other  standing 
charges.  In  the  cost  of  materials  we  have  the 
fluctuating  amounts  paid  for  the  labour  needed 
to  mine  ironstone  and  coal,  and  to  quarry  lime- 
stone or  other  flux ; the  cost  of  the  needful 
stores,  also  varying ; and  the  generally  certain 
and  constant  sums  paid  as  royalties  on  the  iron, 
coal,  and  lime.  The  labour  involved  in  the 
work  of  smelting  the  ironstone  into  pig  iron 
fluctuates  in  price ; and  in  one  or  two  recent 
instances  there  have  been  reductions  in  the  rates 
of  carriage,  the  interest  on  the  capital  involved 
remaining  nominally  the  same,  though  not 
always  received  or  charged.  Taking  a few 
figures  roughly  to  illustrate  the  position,  it  may 
be  said  that  six  years  ago  pig  iron  in  one  of  the 
chief  producing  districts  was  sold  in  the  market 
at  61.  per  ton.  In  the  same  market  at  the 
present  time  it  is  sold  for  less  than  11. 13s.  per 
ton.  Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  coke  has 
fallen  in  price  in  fully  the  same  proportion  that 
pig  iron  has ; ironstone  has  fallen,  though 
certainly  not  to  the  same  extent ; and  limestone 
has  also  shrunk  in  value.  The  labour  involved 
in  procuring  that  coal  (or  rather  one  of  the 
chief  kinds  of  that  labour)  is  now  paid  only  about 
one-half  of  what  it  was  six  years  ago,  and  there 
is  an  equivalent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labour 
requisite  to  convert  the  coal  into  coke.  Similarly 
with  iron-miuers.  In  the  Cleveland  iron-mines 
the  net  earnings  of  the  men  in  1873  might  be 
set  down  at  about  seven  shillings  per  day ; they 
are  now  probably  barely  four  shillings,  so  that 
there  has  been  a full  proportion  of  the  dull 
times  thrown  upon  labour  in  this  department. 
The  railway  company  which  serves  the  great 
district  has  recognised  the  claims  of  the  iron- 
masters to  help,  and  has  reduced  the  rates  for 
the  carriage  of  iron-making  materials  15  per 
cent.  The  stores  needed  to  supply  the  mines 
are  lower  in  price,  and  practically  the  only  unre- 
duced items  of  the  cost  of  production  are  the 
“ standing  charges”  and  the  royalties  paid.  It 
is  evident  that  the  former  cannot  be  modified 
in  the  bulk.  The  capital  which  is  lent  or  sunk 
in  blast  furnaces  is  so  placed  because  the  lender 
arranges  to  lend  it  at  a lower  rate  thin  that 
which  the  borrower  expects  to  earn  by  it ; and 
there  are  other  items  forming  the  particular 
portion  of  the  cost  which  cannot  be  touched. 
It  is  true  that  “ rates  and  taxes  ” are  be- 
coming “ gross  as  a mountain,”  that  they  have 
increased  rapidly  of  late,  and  that  they  need  to 
be  diminished.  Certainly  an  attention  of  the 
large  ratepayers  to  this  item  of  their  expen- 
diture is  needful,  and  would  be  rewarded  in  all 
probability  by  the  diminution  of  that  branch  of 
often  wastefully-spent  money.  But  as  a whole 
the  capital  charges  may  be  said  to  be  unassail- 
able. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  same  ought 
to  be  said  of  the  remaining  head  of  item  of  cost, 
the  other  royalties,  or  payments  under  some 
kindred  name,  to  the  landowner  by  the  specu- 
lative capitalist. 

There  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  a tendency  to 
increase  in  these  charges.  In  periods  of  pro- 
sperity, new  royalties  are  opened  at  increased 
amounts ; and  in  the  industry  which  has  been 
named  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  iron 
royalties  are  nearly  double  what  they  were  when 
the  iron  trade  of  the  Cleveland  district  was 
being  opened  out.  In  the  adjoining  coal  dis- 
trict of  Durham  it  may  also  be  said  that 
recent  royalty-rents  are  double  what  they  were 
a few  years  ago,  though  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  these  highly-rented  royalties 
which  are  the  first  to  be  lessened  in  yield  of 
pits  when  dulness  in  the  demand  begins  to  show 
itself.  But  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a need 
for  relief  beyond  that  thus  indirectly  gained,— 
certainly  if  the  landowner  is  to  bear  any  part 
of  the  pressure  arising  from  the  dulness  in  the 
trade.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  many  times 
remarked  that  he  does  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional benefit  from  the  briskness  of  the  demand 
beyond  that  springing  from  an  enlarged  pit  yield, 
and  a consequential  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
mineral  for  which  his  royalty  is  paid.  But  it  is 
to  be  said,  in  reply,  that  he  usually  incurs  no 
risk;  and  without  recurring  to  the  old  argu- 
ment of  “ unearned  increment,”  it  may  be  fairly 
pointed  out  that  he  gives  no  labour  for  the 
royalty-rent ; and  only  allows  of  the  enterprising 
searcher  after  minerals  to  carry  on  his  opera- 
tions under  the  conditions  of,“  Heads  I win,  tails 
you  lose.”  That  is  to  say,  if  minerals  are  found, 
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the  landowner  gains  on  their  working ; if  they 
are  not  found,  the  loss  is  entirely  that  of  the 
wonld-be  worker,  not  of  the  owner  of  the  estate. 
The  latter,  moreover,  reaps  an  indirect  benefit 
by  the  increased  value  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  estate,  or  of  that  near  the  mines ; for  the 
working  of  minerals  attracts  population,  and  the 
result  is  often  that  agricultural  land  becomes 
higher-priced  building  ground. 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  suggestion  seems 
a not  unfair  one,  that  the  payment  to  the  land- 
owner  might  be  very  fairly  regulated  by  a 
sliding  scale,  rising  and  falling  with  the  price 
of  the  mineral  or  its  product.  It  is  evident  that 
if  coal  can  afford  to  pay  a royalty  to  the  land- 
owner  of  6d.  per  ton  when  it  sells  at  the  pit  at 
6s.  per  ton,  it  could  have  allowed  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a larger  sum  when  coal  sold  for  from 
15s.  to  1Z.  por  ton.  Similarly  with  iron,  when 
pig-iron  sold  at  6Z.  per  ton,  the  payment  of  6d. 
or  8d.  on  every  ton  of  ironstone  was  a very 
small  matter ; but  the  “ grasshopper  becomes  a 
burden”  by  the  payment  of  the  same  royalty 
when  the  price  of  iron  is  less  than  a third  of 
what  it  was  six  years  ago.  And  though  it  might 
be  difficult  to  hit  upon  a scale  which  would  fully 
meet  the  case,  yet  the  difficulties  are  not  insur- 
mountable, and  in  fairness  to  those  concerned 
in  the  other  items  of  the  cost  of  production,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  this  or  in  some  kindred  way 
it  is  needful  that  they  should  be  encountered 
and  surmounted.  If  the  capitalist  is  to  have  a 
less  interest  on  his  capital,  and  the  labourer  a 
lower  payment  for  his  labour,  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  there  is  some  justice  in  the  remark 
that  the  receiver  of  the  royalty  might  be  called 
upon  also  to  yield  for  the  common  benefit  some 
portion  of  that  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled. 
Without  that  yielding,  there  is  diminished  pro- 
duction and  lower  amounts  paid  to  the  owners 
of  the  royalties ; but  with  that  yielding,  the 
lesser  sum  might  be  fully  recouped  by  the  pre- 
servation and  extension  of  the  yield. 


ZULULAMD  AMD  ITS  ART  TEACHINGS 

The  origin  of  the  names  of  places  and  town 
in  the  many  yet  savage  and  uncivilised  nation 
of  the  world,  as  discovered  by  Englishmen  i: 
their  various  colonising  efforts,  would  be  a ver 
curious  subject  of  inquiry,  and  would  be  fount 
we  think,  to  elicit  much  that  would  be  new  am 
striking,  as  would,  without  doubt,  be  the  know 
ledge  of  the  precise  character  of  the  unborrowei 
art,  and  even  fine  art,  which  these  nations  hav 
for  many  ages  practised  unknown  to  the  rest  o 
the  world.  Many  such  there  have  been  am 
are,  but  none  of  them  more  curious  and  worth- 
of  examination  than  that  of  Natal  and  th 
country  round  about,  and  with  the  peopl 
of  which  we  are  now  at  war.  This  take 
us  to  the  very  origin,  at  times,  of  art  as  i 
comes  from  the  mind  untutored,  and  hand  o 
man,  rude  and  empty.  It  evidences,  too,  th 
fact  of  the  inherent  power  of  art  and  the  lov 
of  forms  and  colours  in  the  human  mind,  am 
shows  how  there  would  seem  to  be  a powe 
inherent  in  human  nature  to  produce  artisti 
forms  out  of  any  and  all  the  materials  to  b 
come  at  by  dint  of  digging  and  delving  an 
otherwise,  each  country  inventing  forms  an 
combinations  peculiar  to  itself.  We  cannot  bu 
think  that  a few  thoughts  about  the  art  an 
individuality  of  Natal  may  possess  some  it 
terest. 

But  first  as  to  the  name  of  the  country  an 
people  with  whom  we  are  now  warring.  In  th 
year  of  grace  1486  Bartholomew  Diaz  saile 
from  Portugal  to  find  a new  way  to  the  Ea< 
Indies.  He  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
Btorm  without  seeing  it,  and  then  getting  as  fa 
as  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  hearing  nothin"  c 

to  India  or  anything  about  it,  he  returnee 
and  thus  discovered  and  saw  the  famous  Cape,- 
themost  southern  point  of  Africa.  Curious  t 
K th®  ttroublea  and  tempests  which  h 

6 ^mea  !t Cabo TomentoK 
or  Gape  o£  Storms.  Bat  the  ting  on  his  retar 

“T.  i!opetal  ot  th“  stormy  cap, 

“av  toTndia  he  TW  “ tafeation7of  th 

way  to  India,  and  so  called  it  Cabo  de  Buen 
Esperanto,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  “a 
followed  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  who,  five  yeai 
t,he1.d““'’eT  of  America  by  Colombo: 
Hmahed-fWi?ape'-  and  opened  “P  communic: 
bone  with  the  primeval  inhabitants.  Sailin 
thence  he  discovered  and  named  Natal,  and  it 
atxange  inhabitants,  as  also  Kaffraria  and  Zuli 
land.  Xatal  wia  discovered  on  Christmas  Da. 
and  was  thence  called  Tierra  de  Natal  or  th 


Land  of  the  Nativity.  By  the  early  navigators 
the  natives  of  South-Eastern  Africa  were  called 
Kaffirs,  a term  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and 
signifying  “unbeliever,”  i.e.  in  the  creed  of 
Mahomet.  The  true  proper  native  names  of 
the  countries,  says  an  old  writer,  being  un- 
known, these  wero  appropriated  to  them  by 
their  discoverers. 

We  but  allude  to  these  suggestive  namings  of 
things  and  places  in  passing  and  from  the  fact 
of  their  singularity,  and  because  they  and 
native  names  are  but  rare  in  the  maps  of 
Southern  Africa,  where  all  the  new  and  freshly- 
given  names  are  but  too  familiar, — e.y.,  Worces- 
ter, George,  Albany,  and  so  on,  very  much 
thus  being  without  doubt  lost  in  an  historical  j 
and  antiquarian  point  of  view.  The  native  j 
names  lost,  much  that  must  needs  have  been 
suggestive  in  them  is  lost  too.  It  is  to  this 
antiquarian  view  of  this  South  African  land 
that  we  would  call  a moment’s  attention,  and 
to  the  peculiar  art,  and  even  fine  art,  which  its 
rude  inhabitants  produce,  and  then  to  perhaps 
a yet  more  striking  point  of  interest  to  which  it 
leads,  and  may  throw  light  on.  Building  at  least, 
if  not  a rude  architecture,  is  peculiar  and  native 
to  the  place,  and  the  ornamental  art  with  which 
it  is  at  times  decorated  is  special  to  the  race  of 
men  who  practise  it,  and  would  seem  to  be 
indigenous  and  unborrowed,  and  thus  to  possess  , 
a peculiar  interest  at  a time  when  all  we  see 
about  us  in  more  advanced  and  educated  com- 
munities  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  or  less 
borrowed  from  the  past  and  from  elsewhere. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is 
curious,  that  before  any  building  is  commenced  j 
a general  idea  of  the  whole  village,  so  to  phrase 
it,  has  to  be  looked  to  and  a general  attention 
given  to  very  many  needful  things, — as  a 
fountain,  or  stream  for  water  supply,  pasturage 
sufficient  for  cattle,  patches  of  ground  for  corn, 
and  other  food,  and  such  a site  for  the 
kraal  (a  Dutch  word)  as  shall  be  dry,  and  one 
wherein  pits  may  be  dug  to  deposit  grain,  and 
not  too  much  exposed  to  cold  and  driving  storms. 
A site  being  thus  found  and  determined  on,  a 
circle  is  drawn  on  the  ground  sufficiently  large 
to  enclose  both  the  huts,  or  dwellings,  and  the 
cattle-pen.  Some  of  these  circles  are  of  large 
size,  sufficiently  large,  indeed,  to, — as  the  king's 
kraal, — enclose  many  acres  of  land,  and  thus  to 
hold  some  thousands  of  cattle.  These  circles  are 
commonly  staked,  or  wattled  in  -with  wood,  but 
where  this  is  scanty,  stones,  or  even  earthworks 
are  used.  This  being  so,  may  not,  we  may 
here  ask,  some  of  the  “ stone  circles  ” found  all 
the  world  over  have,  after  all,  had  some  such 
origin  as  this, — failing  a religious  one  ? A 
subject  worth  note  in  so  primitive  a continent 
as  Africa,  and  where  so  much  yet  remains  as  it 
has  been  for  ages,  without  internal  change, — 
the  old  world  in  the  midst  of  a new.  The 
ground  being  thus  penned  or  walled  in  with  its 
double  row  of  stakes  or  stones,  and  with  its 
enclosed  cleared  circle,  the  next  thing  is  the 
house  or  hut  building  itself.  This  hut,  of  which 
there  are  many,  is  built  of  wattles,  held  up  in 
the  centre  by  two  or  more  posts,  or  uprights, 
and  covered  with  thatch  or  coarse  grass.  It 
is  hemispherical  in  form,  and  from  12  ft.  to 
15  ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  6 ft.  high.  A 
single  low  opening  at  its  lower  side  does  duty 
as  both  door  and  window.  Near  to  the  centre 
is  the  fireplace,  a basin-like  hollow  scooped 
out  in  the  earth,  with  an  elevated  rim  of  moulded 
clay.  Round  this  primitive  hearth  it  is  that  the 
life  of  the  native  is  passed  when  at  home.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are,  of  course,  in  this 
primitive  home  all  the  usual  rude  articles  of 
furniture,  of  wood,  metal,  and  rough  earthen- 
ware, and  woven  fabrics;  and  on  these  it  is 
that  much  of  the  artistic  ingenuity  of  its  occu- 
pants is  expended,  and  which  offers  perpetually 
occasions  and  opportunities  for  it.  This  “ orna- 
mentation” in  itself  forming  a sort  of  art- 
language  quite  as  peculiar  and  characteristic  as 
the  spoken  language  itself,  and  as  well  worthy 
of  attentive  study.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed, 
to  find  a place  better  worth  searching  if  the 
express  object  of  that  search  be  to  discover 
what  it  is  that  man  in  an  untaught  state  can 
do  and  here  does  in  the  production  of  new  and 
otherwise  untried  forms  and  combinations.  We 
are,  of  course,  here  alluding  to  the  genuine  and 
primitive  native  art  itself,  and  not  to  anything 
done,  even  by  native  hands,  from  borrowed 
sources,  as  from  the  Dutch  or  ourselves.  It 
is  in  the  unalloyed  and  purely  native  instinctive 
arc  that  the  real  interest  will  be  found,  and  it 
light  alone  that  we  are  here  looking 
at  the  productions  of  this  primitive  people, 


going  back,  it  may  be,  to  a remote  pai , 
thus  to  the  very  origin  of  an  art  of  aspeq; 
certain  kind. 

This  characteristic,  then,  of  a distant^ 
and  one  which  becomes  more  and  more  > 
cant  the  more  we  look  at  it,  is  the  spi 
and  peculiarity  of  the  common  art  of  thetl 
of  it,  and,  if  we  may  say  it,  of  the  « 
workmen  of  it.  If  but  the  details  of  th- 
monest  and  most  ordinary  of  objects  id 
use  are  carefully  examined  it  will  be  i 
that  they  are  indigenous  and  unboiN 
and  are  the  result  of  the  hand  and  J 
powers  of  the  people  themselves, — traditq 
so,  if  you  will, — and  as  passing  from  faj 
son  through  many  many  generations;  b 
for  all  that,  the  Zulu  native’s  own,  and  a Ij 
out  of  his  own  mind  and  by  his  owdi 
Many  of  the  forms  and  details  to  be  fd 
the  common  objects  round  and  about  hii| 
this  as  plainly  and  evidently  as  do  t'jj 
Etruria  the  mental  and  hand  power  : 
Etruscan  workman.  It  is  a long  distan 
tainly,  from  the  land  of  the  Kaffir  to  thalij 
Etruscan  of  old;  but  the  individual!; 
unborrowed  power  of  work  of  both  an 
striking  and  remarkable,  and  serve  to  ho 
our  interest  in  the  work  now  going  oi, 
world,  though  in  so  distant  a part  of  it  ;i, 
i cause,  it  may  be,  a little  regret  that  itlj 
so  near  and  so  certain ; for,  as  the  nati 
and  artist  can  even  now,  and  still  morn 
future,  buy  so  readily  from  a foreign  som 
I that  he  needs  he  will  cease  to  make  for  1 
and  think  for  himself  artistically,  tbat  is. , 

Oar  main  object  in  putting  togethe. 
few  notes  has  been  to  awaken  a little  i 
in  this  really  brave  people  beyond  whal 
volved  in  their  mere  destruction,  and  to  l 
a hope  that  some  effort  will  be  made  I 
together  some  illustrative  specimens  c 
I primitive  art  and  building,  and  thus  to 
our  but  too  scanty  knowledge  of  origin 
unborrowed  and  native  art  and  buildinl 
to  say  architecture,  that  being  perhaps 
what  too  hard  a word  for  what  is  found,  i 
must  have  been,  and  yet  may  be,  ample' 
for  this,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  set; 
better  trophy  of  our  military  and  oth) 
cesses  could  be,  than  the  getting  tog* 
really  good  and  sufficiently  exhaustive  co! 
of  the  mental  and  hand  art  and  art-vi 
the  people  whom  we  have  subdued,  and,  tl 
them,  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  earth’^1 
which  they  yet  occupy,  and  have  occup 
so  long  a time.  We  forbear  details,  bull 
just  add  that  an  additional  interest  mayi 
In  this  when  it  is  considered  that  very  n; 
the  life,  and  of  the  special  ways  of  life  c 
untutored  men  finds  illustration  in  the  I 
books  of  Bible  history,  and  that  what  is  ii 
said  of  Patriarchal  ways  and  modes  of 
far  more  closely  and  truthfully  exempli 
the  vast  and  all  but  unknown  count 
Africa,  as  it  yet  is,  and  amidst  their  peop^ 
tribes,  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  Asia,  i 
that  is,  and  much  as  there  is  to  be  yet  disc 
in  it.  


CARDIFF  AND  ITS  TRADE. 

It  is  a matter  of  opinion  whether  Ca 
entitled  to  the  name  of  the  “ beautiful 
that  is  seated  by  the  sea.”  but  it  often: 
some  of  the  thoughts  which  the  poem  of 
fellow  on  the  seaport  which  his  boyhood' 
knew  contain.  It  has  known  a rapid  d( 
ment,  and  it  may  in  the  future  know  on 
greater.  Few  towns  have  known  in  tb 
half-century  so  great  a growth  as  Cardi 
few  have  in  it  the  elements  of  greater  g 
In  1801,  the  population  of  Cardiff  and  LI 
united  was  3,000  persons,  and  from  tbat 
the  increase  has  been  by  bounds.  VVh£ 
Cardiff  in  1834,  when  the  first  era  of  p 
was  showing  its  effects  ? — for  a compar 
what  it  was  then  with  what  it  now  is  will  ■ 
us  very  materially  to  appreciate  the  ra 
the  causes  of  its  progress.  At  that  date 
described  as  “ an  ancient  and  respe 
borough  town  and  seaport.”  Its  walls 
then  “ an  interesting  object,”  the  ran 
being  shrub-planted,  and  a “ 
extending  the  whole  length.  Cardiff  was^ 
well-built  and  compact,  was  lighted  with  gt 
had  “ upon  the  whole,  a peculiarly  neat  a] 
ance.”  Its  government  was  in  the  nar 
the  constable  of  the  castle  and  two  b 
twelve  aldermen,  and  twelve  capital  burg 
A court-leet  was  yearly  held,  and  •>  debt-rec 
court,  “ presided  over  by  the  bailiff,  was 
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9i  fortnight.  A prison  had  been  “ recently 
:d,”  and  a neat  theatre  in  Crockherb-Town 
prortli  note.  From  the  “ good  harbour  ” 
) tong  of  iron  and  160,000  tons  of  coals 
yearly  sent.  There  were  extensive  tin 
, and  productive  collieries ; vessels  “ up- 
o£  300  tons  burden  are  now  admitted  up 
town  by  means  of  a ship  canal ;”  and  the 
lis  of  Bute  was  constructing  a dock  which 
be  “ of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  trade 
ahabitants  of  Cardiff.”  There  was  only 
lurch  for  the  two  parishes,  several  chapels 
fssenters,  and  a good  free  school.  As  to 
and  commerce,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
nly  one  banker, — that  only  five  firms  are 
l as  coalowners  and  merchants,  and  that 
onmasters  were  the  “ iron  kings,” — the 
hays  of  Cyfartha  and  Hirvvain,  the  Fother- 
f Aberdaro,  the  Guests  of  Dowlais,  and 
pson,  Forman,  & Co.,  of  the  Penny darran 
. There  were  a few  nail  and  tin-plate 
s on  a small  scale,  and  the  usual  variety 
les  which  gather  in  small  seaport  towns, 
ere  wras  little  indication  of  the  vast  mineral 
ries  that  were  to  grow.  The  gas-works 
it  Hayes,  the  custom-house  had  two  tide- 
s ; four  coaches  left  the  coach-office  and 
tels  daily  ; there  were  three  carriers  by 
tnd  several  by  water,  including  the  then 
e Nautilus  steam-packet,  which  sailed 
! to  Bristol.  In  these  facts  there  are  the 
;s  in  which  is  enclosed  the  Cardiff  of  two 
fears  ago. 

' industries  have  been,  during  the  interval, 
uses  of  the  growth  of  Cardiff,— the  coal 
on  trades,  though  others  have  in  some 
degree  contributed  to  that  development. 
>n  trade  of  Wales  is  now  largely  dependent 
oreign  ores,  but  in  spite  of  this  there  is 
very  considerable  production  of  argilla- 
carbonate  and  brown  hematite  ores  in 
Wales, — that  production  in  a recent  year 
close  upon  half  a million  tons,  the  esti- 
value  of  which  was  247,9203.  There  are 
l the  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  districts 
sixty-two  blast-furnaces  built,  but  more 
alf  of  these  are  out  of  blast.  And  of  the 
puddling  furnaces  which  represented  the 
itive  capacity  of  the  rolling-mills,  no  small 
r are  idle.  The  days  of  ironworking 
are  over,  and  the  vast  iron  trade  of  Wales, 
ped  in  a wonderful  manner  by  the  “iron 
’ of  the  past,  is  dying, — or,  rather,  it  is 
place  to  the  newer  and  the  more  enduring- 
ail  trade.  The  Dowlais,  the  Ebbw  Yale, 
ie  Rbymney  Iron  companies  have  all 
B producers  of  steel,  and  they  have  all  in 
legreo  contributed  to  tho  development  of 
:.  But  more  than  the  iron  trade  or  its 
sor,  the  steel  manufacture,  the  coal  trade 
sen  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  Cardiff, 
its  growth.  We  have  seen  what  it  was 
more  than  twoscore  years  ago.  In  the 
Wales  district  there  are  in  Glamorgan- 
no  less  than  251  collieries ; whilst  the 
western  district  encloses  iu  Monmouth- 
192.  In  a compact  basin,  the  rich 
Hams  of  South  Wales  enclose,  indeed, 
:jl  of  all  the  available  coal  in  Great 
fh,  and  there  it  is  that  as  the  rich 
ij»  have  been  tapped  the  output  of  coal 
ipwn,  and  from  Cardiff,  as  the  chief  port 
foment,  the  exports  have  swollen  almost 
f . And  at  the  present  time  the  coal  ship- 
of  Cardiff  approach  five  millions  tons 
1 — an  immense  amount — the  great  bulk  of 
is  exported,  but  beyond  which  the  vast 
.:oducing  valleys  that  stretch  inland  from 
>rts  produce,  for  there  is  a very  large 
1 ty  produced  for  railway  transport  to 
n.  Naturally  with  that  vast  growth  of 
3al  trade  other  industries  have  been 
' d in  Cardiff,  but  coal-export  is  still  the 
filling  trade  of  the  great  Welsh  port.  Its 
;l  moreover,  has  been  in  this  respect,  even 
1 seven  years  of  famine  that  have  followed 
-yen  years  of  plenty  in  the  coal  trade — an 
1 9ing  one ; and  with  that  growth  Cardiff, 
'pulations  and  its  institutions  have  grown 
Almost  unexampled  degree, 
ead  of  the  few  thousand  people,  we  have 
■ that  it  had  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  its 
ition  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  was 
- ; and,  in  addition  to  its  great  shipping 
it  numbers  tinworks  and  cloth-weaving 
?st  its  chief  industries.  Yearly  12,000 
8 enter  and  leave  the  port, — their  tonnage 
1 about  3,000,000  tons ; it  owns  170  vessels, 
jifly  steamers, — of  50,000  tons,  as  well  as  a 
j | fishing-boats ; and  it  adds  occasionally, 
h not  largely,  from  its  own  ship-yards  to 


the  merchant  fleets.  Naturally  with  that  growth 
of  population  and  of  industry  there  has  been  a 
growth  of  institutions,  of  town  organisations, 
and  of  the  associations  which  are  the  result  or 
the  accompaniment  of  the  swelling  of  the 
numbers  of  the  people.  Probably  no  greater 
proof  of  this  growth  need  be  named  the  than 
fact  that  the  guardians  have  just  decided  to 
expend  over  23,5003.  in  the  erection  of  a new 
workhouse,  and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  often  in  the  present  retreat  for  the  very 
poor  over  370  persons.  Over  the  criminal  part 
of  the  population  efficient  oversight  should  be 
given  by  a borough  police  force,  ninety  strong ; 
but  the  extent  of  that  criminality  is  in  a measure 
indicated  when  it  is  added  that  the  cases  of 
drunkenness  alone  number  nearly  1,000  yearly, 
and  that  in  the  borough  of  about  7,000  acres 
there  are  167  public-houses  and  115  beer- 
houses. There  are,  however,  numbers  of 
institutions  combating  the  effects  of  exces- 
sive drinking;  although  Wales  is  the  head- 
quarters of  certain  forms  of  dissent,  the 
Church  has  grown  with  tho  growth  of  Cardiff ; 
Methodism,  in  its  many  forms,  is  well  repre- 
sented, and  most  of  the  “ orthodox  ” form 
of  belief  have  local  habitations  as  well  as  names 
and  followers  there.  The  notable  Infirmary 
and  Dispensary  does  something  in  the  mitigation 
of  suffering,  for  its  walls  hold  forty  to  sixty 
sufferers.  And  it  may  be  said  here  that  Cardiff 
has,  quarterly,  about  150  deaths  ; that  the  mar- 
riages are  from  270  to  300  in  the  three  months ; 
and  that  the  births  average  in  the  same  period 
S00  to  1,000.  In  the  associations  which  philan- 
thropists enter,  and  which  labour  enters  into, 
the  great  port  of  South  Wales  has  its  full  share, 
— the  Welsh  being  proved  to  be  as  “ clubbable  ” 
as  long  ago  the  English  were  esteemed ; and 
whilst  these  flourish,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  the  Eisteddfod  is  not  forgotten.  The 
poor-law  statistics  showed  that  Cardiff  has 
enlarged  its  pauperism  with  its  wealth,  for  it 
has  616  indoor  and  2,878  outdoor  paupers  ; but 
both  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  outdoor 
paupers  to  the  whole,  and  of  paupers  to  the 
community,  the  Cardiff  district  occupies  a 
favourable  position  amongst  the  unions  of  South 
Wales, — though  not  the  most  favourable  posi- 
tion,— and  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  tho 
most  recent  changes  in  these  respects  have 
been  for  the  better. 

Turning,  now,  from  these  dry  statistics,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  tho  great  port  of 
South  Wales  has  attained  its  full  growth.  It  is 
evident  that  the  iron  industry,  pure  and  simple, 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  decaying,  but 
we  have  seen  that  there  is  now  a development 
of  the  industry  which  succeeds  it,  and  this 
though  it  is  not  so  beneficial  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  workmen  employed,  will  partially 
counter-balance  the  loss.  But  the  strength  of 
Cardiff  is  in  its  shipping  trade,  and  in  its  coal  ! 
shipments  especially.  As  time  passes,  the  coal 
seams  at  profitably  workable  depths  are  being 
exhausted  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
South  Wales  is  as  yet  only  opening  out  its  coal 
seams,  and  in  all  human  probability  it  will  not 
only  maintain,  but  increase  its  output  of  coal. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Cardiff  does  not 
now  enjoy  such  a monopoly  of  the  coal  trade  as 
it  once  did,  for  Newport  is  increasing  rapidly  its 
shipments,  and  is  likely  so  to  do  as  larger  docks 
are  made  for  it.  But  the  position  of  Cardiff 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  at  command  a large 
portion  of  the  coalfields  of  South  Wales,  that  it 
has  very  complete  facilities  of  shipment,  and 
that  it  has  built  up  a vast  commerce,  are  all  in 
its  favour.  It  enjoys  the  advantage  of  very 
cheap  labour,  and  the  freshness  of  its  coalfields 
makes  the  cost  of  production  much  less  than  it 
is  in  some  districts.  Hence  the  statement  may 
be  fairly  made  that  these  are  the  elements  of 
further  growth  in  Cardiff ; and  if  it  devotes  its 
energy  to  the  development  of  that  branch  of 
trade  for  which  it  is  naturally  fitted,  its  abun- 
dant commercial  vitality,  its  full  trading 
facilities,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  served  by  more 
than  one  of  the  great  railway  systems  give 
ground  for  the  belief  that  in  the  future  Cardiff 
will  make  its  past  a stepping-stone  to  something 
greater. 


New  Church. — The  church  of  St.  Anthony, 
between  Globe-road  and  James-street,  Mile-end- 
road, — the  second  of  the  three  churches  to  be 
built  within  six  miles  of  the  city  of  London, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Lady  Slaney’s 
Estate  Act,  1869,  — was  consecrated  on  the 
30th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 

There  cannot  exist  in  the  minds  of  reasoning 
beings  a doubt  that  the  stage  exercises  an  in- 
fluence for  good  or  evil  on  the  public.  It 
addresses  itself  to  every  class,  to  every  con- 
dition and  every  character  of  man ; chiefly, 
indeed,  to  the  more  independent, — that  portion, 
in  fact,  of  the  population  which  it  would  be 
most  important  to  enlighten,  to  instruct,  and  to 
influence,  since  it  forms  the  more  active  and 
militant  portion  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  those  desirous  to  establish  a 
national  theatre,  through  which  the  popular 
prevailing  taste  may  be  in  some  manner  con- 
trolled, to  convert  the  theatre  into  a lecture- 
room,  in  which  are  to  be  delivered  serious 
courses  on  the  necessity  for  reform  in  politics 
and  morality.  The  theatre,  above  all  things, 
must  be  an  effective  source  of  instruction,  which 
reaches  us  through  a high  degree  of  pleasure. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  of  the  promoters  of 
such  a theatre  that  they  seek  to  correct  the 
vices  of  human  nature,  lance  in  hand  in  a Don 
Quixote-like  manner.  They  are  not  of  the  re- 
formers who  would  wish  to  purify  society  by 
one  crushing  blow.  All  that  they  desire  is,  that 
the  existence  of  the  ill  being  acknowledged, 
some  means  may  be  adopted  to  ameliorate  its 
effects  as  far  as  possible.  No  project  of  such  a 
nature  can  be  perfect ; but  it  is  impossible  for 
those  interested  in  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  English  drama  not  to  perceive  that  its 
existing  condition  menaces  not  alone  theatrical 
institutions  as  mere  speculations,  but  must  end 
by  annihilating  dramatic  art  in  this  country, — 
at  least,  in  its  highest  forms. 

In  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  in 
those  of  a public  desirous  for  the  maintenance 
of  old  traditions,  a proposal  has  been  put  for- 
ward to  found  a theatre, — a national  theatre, 
“ not  wholly  controlled  by  the  popular  taste,”  but 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  would 
not  alone  meet  the  object  pursued  by  its  origin- 
ators. With  the  formation  of  a national  theatre 
must  be  founded  a dramatic  school  on  sound 
principles,  without  which,  in  vain  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  of  a National  Theatre  may  expect 
their  project  to  be  firmly  established. 

From  what  source  are  to  be  drawn  the  ele- 
ments and  interpreters  of  a traditional  art 
when  the  few  talented  living  approvers  of  the 
scheme  shall  have  passed  away  ? In  the  pro- 
posal for  the  Bupply  of  a great  city  with  pure 
water,  its  installation  in  our  midst  is  not  suffi- 
cient,— the  source  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  the  means  of  supply  ensured.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious  to  compare  the  remarks  of  the 
celebrated  French  actor,  Lekain  (the  contem- 
porary and  almost  rival  of  our  own  Garrick), 
on  the  subject  of  the  threatened  decadence  of 
the  dramatic  art  of  his  day,  with  the  tone  which 
now  may  be  so  constantly  met  in  the  English 
press  and  intelligently  expressed  public  opinion. 
In  1756  Lekain  presented  a memorial  to  the 
Premiers  Oentilshommes  de  la  Ghambre,  stating 
the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a “ school 
for  the  formation  of  pupils  who  might  exercise 
the  art  of  declamation  in  tragedy,  and  learn 
the  means  by  which  a good  comedian  is 
formed.” 

If  we  take  seriously  into  consideration,  con- 
tinued the  experienced  tragedian  (the  memorial 
is  written  above  the  familiar  names  of  Lekain, 
Preville,  and  Bellecourt),  the  art  of  exercising 
the  talent  of  comedian,  it  will  be  recognised 
without  difficulty  that  the  provincial  theatres, 
in  which  the  mass  of  our  actors  learn  the  first 
notions  of  their  profession,  are  no  longer  now 
what  they  were  formally,  a valuable  militia, 
from  which  might  be  drawn  the  best  elements 
for  the  capital.  Experience  shows  that  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes  look  on  the  talent  of 
declamation  as  a purely  accessory  art  to  the 
recently  introduced  opdra  comique,  Lekain  con- 
tinues; but  might  not  these  remarks  in  the 
present  day  equally  apply  to  the  introduction 
of  the  dress  society  comedy  where  declamation 
is  looked  upon  as  indeed  “ poor  form,”  and  when 
the  genuine  old  stock-pieces  are  deserted  for 
the  easier  success  of  fifty-shilling  suited  and 
milliner-dressed  heroes  and  heroines  of  tho 
fashionable  comedy  ? And  continuing  his 
remarks  (it  is  not  a little  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  precisely  Lekain  seems  speaking 
of  the  existing  position  of  the  art),  it  results 
from  this,  he  says,  that  the  ease  of  the  success 
obtained,  the  hope  of  rapidly  acquired  fortune, 
cause  the  young  actors  and  actresses  to  neglect 
the  essential  portions  of  their  art,  even  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  a correct  pronunciation  of  their  own 
language.  Intelligent  conceptions  and  harmony, 
the°traditions  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past, 
gaiety,  well-delivered  diction,  and  naturalness, 
are  all  insensibly  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  an  ill- 
cultivated  art. 

It  is  true  that  Lekain  is  referring  to  the  then 
prevalent  fashion  of  the  Italian  Opera  Comique, 
an  art  neither  French  nor  Italian,  but  his  re- 
marks equally  well  apply  to  the  recent  introduc- 
tion into  our  country  of  innumerable  “ adapta- 
tions” from  questionable  French  works,  and 
the  popularity  of  opdra  bouJJe.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, hope,  as  did  Lekain,  that  this  “ delirium,” 
as  he  terms  it,  is  only  like  the  overflow  of  a 
river,  which  by  degrees  returns  to  its  natural 
bed,  leaving  only  on  its  banks  a few  traces  of 
its  passage. 

Admitting  this  possibility,  Lekain  very 
naturally  draws  attention  to  the  death  or 
retirement  of  those  who  might  serve  as  models 
and  teachers  for  the  younger  generations.  If  in 
the  ordinary  course  cf  events,  he  remarks,  from 
want  of  a school,  from  want  of  good  models,  we 
would  sustain  an  art,  perhaps  the  only  one  in 
which  we  are  still  superior  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  this 
necessity;  and  then  follows  a scheme  of,  and 
regulations  for,  the  formation  of  a dramatic 
school,  regulations  signed,  as  we  have  above 
stated,  by  the  three  trusted  names  of  Lekain, 
Bellecourt,  and  Preville.  The  formation  of  a 
library,  a note  adds,  would  be  also  an  essential 
object, — a library  well  chosen  rather  than 
numerous,  one  prepared  at  little  expense,  but 
the  use  of  which  would  daily  be  proved.  A few 
economies  would  annually  increase  the  collection, 
which  would  in  time  become  precious,  especially 
by  the  addition  of  faithful  translations  of  foreign 
dramatic  productions  which  have  acquired  a 
merited  celebrity. 

Such  may  be  considered  as  among  the  first 
stones  laid  of  the  future  institution  of  the 
Conservatoire.  The  amusing  and  trustworthy 
memoirs  of  Bachaumont  state  that  Lekain  and 
Preville  obtained  the  privilege  to  found  their 
School  of  Declamation,  of  which  they  were 
nominated  professors,  but  no  trace  is  to  be  seen 
of  the  opening  of  the  establishment;  in  later 
years,  however,  the  founders  of  the  Conservatoire 
did  not  neglect  to  adopt  more  than  one  of  the 
excellent  regulations  proposed  by  Lekain. 

It  was  only  in  1786  that  the  Ecole  de  Declama- 
tion was  added  to  the  Ecole  Royal  de  Chant,  and 
it  was  in  this  school  that  Talma  received  his 
technical  instruction.  After  traversing  the 
stormy  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  Conserva- 
toire was  constituted  by  Napoleon;  in  1828  the 
class  of  declamation  was  suppressed,  but  two 
years  later  reconstituted ; in  1831  again  sup- 
pressed,  it  was  definitely  restored  in  1S36  under 
the  name  of  “ the  class  of  dramatic  studies,” 
the  last  ministerial  regulation  dating  from 
November  22nd,  1850.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  section  of  dramatic  declamation  is  only 
a portion  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Music  and 
Declamation.  In  the  following  regulations  con- 
cerning the  pupils  of  that  special  section  we 
have,  therefore,  omitted  intentionally  any  but 
obligatory  reference  to  the  musical  pupils. 

The  Conservatoire  is  placed  under  the  autho- 
rity ^ of  a director,  who  regulates  the  work  of 
the  institution,  and  presides  over  all  the  com- 
mittees, in  which  his  voice  is  preponderant.  The 
administration  is  additionally  composed  of  a 
secretary,  a treasurer,  a superintendent  of  the 
classes,  and  a head  librarian. 


tion  held  by  authorised  professors ; eacl 
feasor  gives  two  lessons  weekly,  all  the 
of  the  declamation  course  being  obliged 
present  at  the  lessons  of  each  professor, 
is  also  a teacher  of  dancing  and  a fe 
master  for  those  pupils  destined  for  the  st 
Into  the  requirements  and  salaries  c 
professors  it  is  needless  to  enter  ; their  c 

!.eXyf,?,e°S”r,ed  .by  precaution 

only  fully  authorised  professors  and  grac 

■"e.—*-  attor  lengthy  trial  to  d 


i„  r f , ? whose  duties  con 

“ ? “refnl  watch  over  the  respectire  mus 
and  dramatic  studies  of  the  pupils.  In 
regulation  of  the  musical  classes  it  may 
observed  that  the  instruction  of  the  male  pu 
is  entirely  separate  from  that  of  the  feu 
pupils,  whose  mothers  are  allowed  to  be  nrei 
ut  the  lessons,  but  iu  the  lyric  and  dram 
declamation  classes  this  is  not  the  case. 

No  aspirant  to  the  classes  of  the  Conservat 
can  be  admitted  if  he  is  less  than  nine  year 


age  or  more  than  twenty-two,  unless  in  very 
exceptional  cases.  The  aspirants  are  examined 
and  admitted  by  the  several  committees  nomi- 
nated for  this  purpose.  Twice  a year  these 
examinations  of  admission  are  held.  After 
their  first  hearing,  the  pupils  are  only  admitted 
provisionally,  their  definite  admission  being 
alone  pronounced  after  the  half-yearly  exami- 
nation which  follows  their  first  appearance. 
Once  definitely  admitted,  the  pupil  possesses 
the  right  to  remain  in  the  classes  at  least  a 
year.  Foreign  aspirants,  it  may  bo  observed, 
are  admitted  with  a special  authorisation  ot  the 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior  (the  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Department),  when  they  imme- 
diately enjoy  the  same  rights  and  are  submitted 
to  the  same  regulations  and  duties  as  the  other 
pupils. 

By  no  means  one  of  the  least  conspicuous 
features  of  this  free  and  generous  technical  uni- 
versity is  the  pensionnat,  with  its  ten  male 
pupils  destined  for  lyric  studies,  and  ten  female 
pupils,  and  eight  pensions  each  of  800  francs 
(321.)  for  eight  pupils  of  both  sexes  who  follow 
the  classes  of  dramatic  declamation.  These 
pupils  are  fed,  clothed,  and  kept  entirely  at  tlio 
expense  of  the  State.  Admission  to  the  privi- 
lege of  this  “ scholarship  ” is  alone  accorded 
after  examination  and  trial  of  six  months  ; and 
each  pupil  to  whom  a pension  is  accorded  con- 
tracts the  engagement,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
studies,  to  appear  at  one  of  the  theatres  sup- 
ported by  the  State. 

All  the  classes  are  examined  by  the  respective 
committees  in  the  month  of  December  and  the 
month  of  June,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  result 
and  progress  of  the  pupils ; the  classes  have  also 
their  concours  or  competitive  examinations,  and 
every  pupil  after  two  years’  study  who  has  not 
been  admitted  to  compete,  from  want  of  ability, 
is  deprived  of  bis  right  to  continue  in  the 
Conservatoire ; a pupil  who  having  competed 
three  times  has  obtained  no  prize  or  mention  is 
subject  to  the  same  penalty.  These  competi- 
tious  are  judged  by  competent  juries,  specially 
appointed,  and  great  is  the  excitement  in  the 
world  of  music  and  the  drama  as  the  first  week 
in  August  approaches  with  its  trials,  its 
triumphs,  and  its  failures. 

With  a mention  of  the  excellent  musical  and 
dramatic  library  of  the  Conservatoire  (the 
collection  of  musical  instruments  forms  not  the 
least  among  the  many  interesting  museums  of 
Paris)  we  may  conclude  this  analysis  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Conservatoire,  or  rather  the 
dramatic  section  of  that  great  institution,  as 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  regulations  to  which 
we  have  above  referred. 


THE  NEW  MORGUE  IN  PARIS. 

This  building,  the  general  dead-house  of  the 
French  capital,  or  receptacle  for  the  bodies  of 
persous  found  murdered,  Blain  by  suicide,  or  killed 
by  accident,  has  been  for  several  years  in  course 
of  construction,  and  is  at  length  completed.  From 
time  to  time  some  descriptive  sketches  of  it 
have  appeared,  but  none  of  any  comprehensive 
character  ; yet  the  subject  of  public  mortuaries 
is  a large  and  important  one,  and  it  is  especially 
interesting  on  account  of  the  latest  illustration 
afforded  by  the  municipality  of  Paris.  Up  to  a 
very  recent  time  the  Parisian  Morgue  was  the 
reproach  of  Europe.  Even  our  own  police  and 
workhouse  mortuaries  were  decent  in  comparison 
with  it.  A hideous,  low-roofed,  double-cham- 
bered building,  wherein  the  dead  were  divided 
from  the  living  by  a partition  of  glass.  An 
exhibition  of  corpses  reclined  on  slanting  slates, 
with  water  dripping  on  them  through  leaden 
pipes  from  cisterns  above,  and  all  the  rabble  of 
the  town,  children  included,  as  spectators,  has 
been  replaced  by  the  most  perfect  structure  of 
its  kind  existing  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It 
is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that 
Parisian  quarter  which  is  historically  known  as 
“ the  City,” — a long,  low  edifice,  surrounded  by 
iron  railings,  and  designed  by  M.  Gilbert,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  whose  plans  were  laid 
for  completion  a goodly  while  ago,  though  they 
have  only  just  now  been  brought  to  a close. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  has  at  length  been  assessed 
at  rather  less  than  20,000Z.,  a price  without  pre- 
cedent for  a mortuary.  The  definition  of  a 
lorgue  is,  of  course,  a building  in  which  are 
exposed  for  recognition  the  bodies  of  unknown 
persona,  whatever  the  causes  of  their  deaths. 
Ihe  old  structure,  erected  in  the  City,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  lesser  stream  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  bridge  of  St.  Michael,  was  long  re- 


garded as  at  once  inadequate  to  its  purpose,)? 
as  wanting  in  all  those  attributes  of  art  wt 
might  be  claimed  both  by  reverence  for  the  (l| 
and  by  any  public  edifice  in  the  metropol;. 
France.  The  demolition,  therefore,  was  decri 
as  was  also  a transfer  of  the  site,  thoagh  <j 
was  again  fixed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  G' 
behind  the  square  which  encloses  the  preci-: 
of  Notre  Dame.  It  is  some  years  since  the  1 
structure  was  commenced,  but  only  a few  wt 1 
since  the  entirety  of  its  arrangements  were  fir 
dedicated  to  the  objects  for  which  they  ri 
designed.  In  fact,  some  portions  had  ti 
taken  down,  after  nearly  the  whole  had  '.i 
pronounced  perfect,  the  reason  being  that; 
architect  had  to  employ  a foundation  ■'! 
tained  upon  piles,  owing  to  the  soft  and  t 
character  of  the  soil  beneath,  and  the  necet< 
closeness  of  the  edifice  to  the  cun 
of  the  river,  which,  at  this  point,  is  both  t 
and  rapid.  Thus,  without  those  precaufe 
the  Morgue  might  have  been  endangered 
any  accident  happening  to  a warehouse  s 
exactly  in  its  rear,  or  by  any  sudden  wa?' 
the  stream  which  it,  almost  literally,  overho| 
In  the  construction,  again,  of  a deadhonse  fl 
so  large  a scale,  various  difficulties  had  xl 
met,  which  were  not  in  reality  confronted  a3] 
outset,  and  which  have  necessitated  impoi 
alterations  up  to  the  present  time  ; for  exac 
the  exigencies  of  ventilation,  owing  to 
accumulation  of  deadly  gases  given  fort 
the  decaying  remains,  were  underrated 
protests  of  the  architect  notwithstanding ; : 
there  were  mistakes  of  arrangement  in 
“ Hall  of  Autopsy,”  or  “ Post-Mortem  Exar 
tion  ” Chamber ; thirdly,  there  were  nnmi 
obstacles,  not  easily  encountered,  in  prov 
for  a decent,  and  yet  thorough  display  of  : 
unknown  dead,  many  of  whom,  however 
spite  of  all  opportunities  of  identificatiot 
nameless  to  the  grave.  To  provide  the  I 
and  supreme  necessity,  in  such  a place,  r 
are  huge  coke-furnaces  and  chimneys,  in  i 
tion  to  heated  air-chambers  beneath  the  \ 
pavement.  But  for  the  Post-Mortem  anci 
posure  Halls  these  are  found  to  be  insuffit 
and  arc  supplemented  by  large  open  sash-fr 
in  the  high-pitched  roof,  as  well  as  by  spa 
unglazed  windows  in  the  walls.  Still,  the  t' 
sphere  is  always  foetid,  sickening,  and  repc 
to  any  except  the  accustomed  sense.  ! 
moreover,  there  is  a perennial  supply  of  v 
from  immense  reservoirs,  aided,  if  neceti 
from  the  main  service  of  the  City,  so  that  nt 
every  conceivable  peril,  from  pest  or  cont£i 
is  guarded  against.  The  Parisian  Mo.’ 
indeed,  from  being  the  reproach  of  Euro) 
one  sense,  has  come  to  be  its  reproao 
another.  ,1 

Viewed  from  the  front,  or  land  side! 
structure  presents  a long,  low  elevation  of  i 
different  heights,  perfectly  plain  through 
the  central  building,  of  one  story,  deacon 
on  either  side  to  a lower  level,  and  thenc* 
tending  in  two  long  windowless  wings,  a 
by  iron  gates.  There  are  five  doors  anci 
windows  on  this  faqade.  Towards  the  i 
are  shown  a vast  blank  wall,  a prison 
structure  surmounting  it;  the  same  gi 
gates,  and  a series  of  low  windows,  reseml 
those  of  a penitentiary.  But  the  unseen  f 
of  the  structure  are  not  the  most  nniuapor 
It  is  bailt  parallel  with  one  of  the  main  se 
of  Paris, — gigantic  works,  Roman  in  their i 
cepticn  and  development ; and  into  this  sp: 
sewers  open  from  the  post-mortem  chan 
from  the  “ exposure  ” chamber,  from  the  1 
tories,  and  from  every  other  part  of  the  b: 
ing  where  any  special  processes  may  be  g 
forward.  The  elaboration  of  the  entire  st 
ture  is  remarkable.  No  corpse  is  pernu 
to  leave  it  by  the  same  way  that  it  cal 
there  is  one  passage  set  apart  for  “ the  ari 
of  the  dead,”  and  another  for  “ the  depar 
of  the  dead.”  The  interior,  too,  is  dividedi 
subdivided  with  extraordinary  minuteness, 
first,  and,  perhaps,  largest  apartment,  is 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  body  ; nei 
this  is  that  in  which  the  bodies  are  laid  on) 
identification  ; thirdly,  there  is  a chamber  fi 
up  for  those  which  have  not  been  reclan 
and  are  given  over  for  sepulture,  hear 
is  another  for  autopsy  processes,  where  f 
are  deemed  desirable.  Then  we  have  a r 
for  washing,  a room  for  drying,  and  a room 
exhibiting  the  garments  of  tho  hapless  c 
tures  whose  obsequies  are  celebrated  m 
transitory  tomb,  with,  in  addition,  aD0 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Black  Museum 
Scotland -yard,  wherein  their  watches,  moi 
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3,  trinkets,  and  trifles,  all  and  sundry, 
ring  possible  identification  after  interment, 
eposited  for  a certain  term  of  years,  after 
i they  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
3en  these,  and  opening  on  some  of  them, 
public  hall,  formerly  a scandal  of  Paris, 
hich  children  congregated,  yelling  forth 
disappointment  when  no  body  of  sui- 
or  murdered  victim,  or  mutilated  way- 
crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  a 
e or  a block  of  stone  from  a freshly, 
palace  of  the  Quartier  Saint-Germain, 
;o  be  seen,  for  their  entertainment,  laid 
]a  the  dripping,  sloping  slab,  and  rushing 
I with  the  angry  cry,  “ II  n’y  a pas  de  morts 
i'd’liui /” — “ There  are  no  dead  to-day  !”  It 
is  well  for  the  progress  of  manners  in  the 
; h capital  that  exhibitions  of  this  character 
>t,  in  the  future,  be  permitted.  But  this  is 
I.  There  is  an  enormous  furnace  whence 
ir  is  continually  poured  into  the  dead, 
ting,  and  fumigating  chambers,  and,  at  a 
temperature,  into  the  public  hall,  clothes- 
, and  passages  through  which  the  corpses 
and  go.  Especial  provisions,  too,  are 
ary  for  the  general  entrance-hall,  the 
f court  in  which,  on  particular  occasions, 
aiu  number  of  magistrates  assemble,  for 
ke  of  instituting  investigations  that  may 
med  necessary  to  justice,  and  the  office  of 
jistrar,  whose  ghastly  duty  it  is  to  record 
tronicle  all  that  takes  place  in  these  head- 
rs  of  Parisian  despaiF  and  misery, — records 
published  in  detail,  though  the  general 
] are  annually  given  with  the  other 
es  of  the  municipality.  Again,  there  is 
n for  “the  night- watcher,”  during  whose 
)f  duty,  indeed,  the  majority  of  “subjects” 
)nghtin,  some  from  the  streets,  a few  from 
of  murderous  fame, — most,  however,  from 
er,  upon  which  it  was  a strange  law,  until 
years  ago,  to  give  a greater  reward  for 
jovery  of  a dead  body  than  for  the  rescue 
ing  one.  This  man  is  about  the  best  paid 
establishment,  since  he,  under  the  super- 
of  the  police,  has  to  superintend  his 
uts  while  they  strip  the  corpses,  search 
for  means  of  identification  or  property, 
vay  their  clothing,  and  remove  them  to 
the  customary  processes  on  the  morrow, 
igain,  this  is  not  all.  The  Morgue  has 
ables,  its  equipages,  and  its  horses, — 
ally  black,  to  bring  inmates  from  distant 
ra  of  the  town,  or  from  below  the  more 
t bridges.  Perhaps,  now  that  its  arrauge- 
after  numerous  modifications,  which  have 
arily  been  a work  of  time,  are  declared 
>ugh  ” from  beginning  to  end,  the  example 
s structure  will  be  studied  in  other 
ies  than  France, — in  other  capitals  than 
Possibly,  if  tradition  says  aright,  it  is 
leeded  there  than  elsewhere ; but  no  great 
)olis,  whatever  the  repute  of  its  social 
'.ter  may  be,  can  possibly  exist  without 
i and  commodious  mortuaries. 

— 

‘),OM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 
i|  banks  of  the  Seine,  or,  perhaps  more  cor- 
ispeaking,  the  quays  of  that  river,  supply 
lief  subjects  of  interest  this  week,  but 
er  to  give  the  first  place  to  the  direful 
unusual  rise  of  the  waters,  which  has 
y inspired  serious  fears  among  the  river- 
r whether  to  the  competition  for  the  Prix 
ine  in  the  familiar  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts, 
itands  almost  reflected  in  the  now  muddy 
i:ig  stream,  or  to  the  opening  of  the  Indus- 
uppliances  Exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  l’ln- 
a,  somewhat  out  of  the  lino  of  reflection, 
difficult  to  decide;  all  of  these  subjects 
•ccupied  the  attention  of  the  public  quite 
ich  as  that  of  those  more  specially  in- 
ad  in  each. 

■cor  the  Prix  de  Borne,  always  the  event, 
a week,  but  of  the  season,  the  crowd  on 
,38day  in  the  ficole  was  as  large  and  as 
ateristic  as  usual,  but  the  general  opinion 
i in  finding  the  competition  this  year 
idly  weak.  The  subject  cho9en  is,  of 
i>,  classic  and  academic,  the  “ Death  of 
isthenes,”  as  Plutarch  in  his  “ Lives”  has 
bed  it  ; but  though  there  were  the 
ary  number  of  competitors  (there  are 
»t  will  be  remembered),  and  the  usual 
is  of  secluded  study, — the  students  were 
■ by  the  way,  for  the  first  time  this  year 
ie  generous  bequest  of  Dubose,  the  old 
I)  to  which  we  referred  in  these  pages 
Itwo  years  since,— the  school  cannot  boaBt 


of  having  among  its  students  a genius  in 
embryo.  Yery  properly  this  feeble  result  has 
roused  the  old  and  burning  question  of  “State 
patronage,”  but,  much  as  it  may  be  desired  by 
some,  there  is  unfortunately  little  possibility  of 
the  matter  being  yet  looked  into. 

On  Saturday,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  jury,  to 
the  decision  of  which  had  been  confided  the 
award  of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  met  at  the  lScoIe 
des  Beaux-Arts,  all  the  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting  being  present.  After  a discussion, 
which  lasted  until  four  o’clock,  the  jury  awarded 
the  Prix  de  Rome  to  M.  Alfred  Bramtot,  a pupil 
a M.  Bouguereau;  the  first  second  grand  prix  (a 
monetary  recompense)  to  M.  Bulaud ; and  the 
second  second  grand  prix  to  M.  Emile  Pichot.  It 
is  noticeable  that  these  two  latter  students  are 
each  only  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Scarcely  has  the  Salon  closed, — it  is  only 
three  weeks  ago,— and  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie 
is  opened  again  with  the  Exhibition  of  Science 
applied  to  Industry,  of  which  mention  is  made 
on  another  page.  The  very  morning  after  the 
Salon  closed,  we  remember  seeing  a whole  cart- 
load of  frames  and  canvasses  being  dragged 
from  the  doors  of  the  Palais  de  l’lnduatrie,  and 
only  a day  or  two  ago  might  have  been  seen  block- 
ing up  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  Palais  the 
huge  head  of  M.  Bartoldi’s  American  “ Liberty,” 
which  formed  so  conspicuous  a feature  of  the 
last  year’s  Exhibition,  and  which  is  to  grace,  in 
a more  practical  manner,  one  of  the  annexes  of 
that  of  this  season. 

On  Thursday  M.  Jules  Simon  opened  the  Ex- 
hibition with  a simplicity  of  ceremony  which, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  Exhibition, 
does  no  small  credit  to  the  director,  M.  Nicole, 
and  the  Commission.  We  advise  every  one, 
whether  interested  or  not  in  technical  and  pro- 
fessional matters,  who  is  thinking  of  going 
abroad  this  autumn,  not  to  lose  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  it. 

But  whether  the  traveller  would  do  well  to 
fly  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  those  of  the 
Isar,  to  the  recently  opened  Munich  Exhibition, 
it  is  difficult  to  say ; if  he  goes  to  admire  the 
French  school, — which  there  was  a talk  some 
time  since  would  not  be  represented, — he  will 
only  meet  old  friends  ; for  the  French,  with 
characteristic  modesty,  prefer  to  rest  their 
artistic  fame  on  works  already  familiar.  Thirty- 
five  of  the  pictures  which  the  Government  bought 
at  the  last  Salon  will  be  exhibited  at  Munich, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Duez 
(the  St.  Cuthbert),  Henner,  Salmsou,  Laurens, 
and  Melingue ; in  addition,  thirty-one  old  friends, 
several  of  whom  have  encountered  the  fogs  of 
the  banks  of  the  Thames)  from  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery,  respectively  by  Kosa  Bonheur,  Breton, 
Hebert,  &c.,  together  with  a number  of  other 
independent  Parisian  painters. 

Speaking  of  French  painters,  their  number, 
already  very  large,  has  been  within  a short  time 
increased  by  an  important  addition, — a familiar 
name  in  our  exhibitions, —the  Hamburg  painter, 
M.  Heilbuth  (who  already  has  a picture  at  the 
Luxembourg),  has  naturalised  himself  a French- 
man, after  having  lived  twenty  years  in  France, 
which  he  only  quitted  for  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- Prussian 
war. 

Among  other  news  which  reaches  us  con- 
nected with  Germany  we  learn  from  the  Paris 
Globe  that  the  works  of  the  portal  of  Strasburg 
Cathedral  are  terminated.  The  sculptures  are 
exact  copies  of  those  which  existed  previously  to 
the  revolution  of  1793,  when  they  were  destroyed. 
The  works  of  the  wings  of  the  portal  have  been 
executed  by  the  sculptor  Chertier,  at  Paris ; 
they  are  in  copper  repoussi.  The  wings  are  of 
wood,  some  6£  metres  high,  each  wing  being 
divided  into  six  parts  ; on  them  are  figured  the 
Prophets,  Evangelists,  and  Martyrs,  and  other 
Biblical  subjects,  all  the  figures  and  groups 
being  adorned  with  graceful  compositions  of 
vine-tendrils  and  hops.  On  the  1st  of  July  the 
whole  was  uncovered,  and  now  the  public  may 
admire  and  criticise. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Landseer  is  referred 
to  casually  in  the  French  journals.  They  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  know  much  of  him 
either  as  a painter  or  as  a social  celebrity,  as 
which  he  perhaps  merits  more  notice  than  as 
a painter.  With  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Landseer  pass  away  many  old  Academy  tradi- 
tions. Mr.  Landseer  was  probably  what  they 
term  here  the  “dean”  of  the  Academy.  He 
was  born  but  six  years  after  the  death  of  Rey- 
nolds ; and  his  father,  Mr.  John  Landseer,  the 
well-known  archmologist  and  engraver,  who 
died,  it  seems  to  us,  but  the  other  day,  must 
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have  well  remembered  seeing,  — for  unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  hear,  — the  stately  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  on  the  occasion  of  his  deliver- 
ing his  last  lecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Somerset  House. 


THE  NEW  CANAL. 

Thanes  to  the  active  energy  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
not  a day  has  been  lost  since  the  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Geographical  Congress  some  weeks  back, 
which  determined  the  question  and  many  of  the 
details  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  to  separate 
the  two  Americas.  M.  de  Lesseps  has  within  a 
few  days  visited,  in  company  with  Mr.  Appleton, 
a number  of  French  cities,  in  each  of  which  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Suez  Canal,  who  has  now  come 
forward  as  so  active  a promoter  of  the  new 
American  canal,  which  he  promises  the  engi- 
neering world  will  be  completed  before  six 
years’  time.  On  the  14th  inst.  M.  de  Lesseps 
was  received  by  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Rouen,  and  the  lecture  delivered  by  the  eminent 
engineer  was  more  than  once  interrupted  by  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  the  large  assembly. 
M.  de  Lesseps  happily  possesses  the  power  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  ably  and  with  facility  ; 
his  style  is  simple ; and,  above  all,  his  state- 
ments are  set  forth  with  a clearness  and  con- 
fidence that  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  It  is  to 
this  fact  that  is  due  the  immense  popularity  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  and  the  confidence  with  which 
his  predictions  are  accepted. 

The  enterprise  is  to  commence  very  shortly, 
the  scientific  congress  having  agreed  that  in  the 
first  week  in  August  a subscription  is  to  be 
opened.  The  commission  has  estimated  the 
maximum  of  the  expense  at  a milliard  of  francs 
(40  millions  sterling),  and  36,000  workmen  are 
to  be  employed  during  the  five  or  six  years  that 
the  works  last.  Fortunately,  as  M.  de  Lesseps 
gracefully  remarked  at  Rouen,  the  piercing  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  not  be  so  difficult 
as  that  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  owing  to  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  the  recollections  of  old 
brotherhood  that  exist  between  France  and 
America  ; and  it  is,  doubtless,  as  a compliment 
to  that  country  that  M.  de  Lesseps’s  little 
daughter,  a child  of  six  years  of  age,  will,  by 
means  of  electricity,  demolish  the  first  obstacle 
of  the  Isthmus,  as  did,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
the  daughter  of  President  Hayes,  the  famous 
passage  of  Hell  Gate,  near  New  York. 

It  may  be  imagined  in  the  midst  of  what 
applause  M.  do  Lesseps  announced  in  his  speech 
at  Rouen  a few  days  back,  that  he  invited  the 
company  present  to  meet  him  again  three  years’ 
hence,  on  the  day  of  the  first  voyage  by  a French 
punt  through  the  new  canal.  Everything  augurs 
for  the  best  in  the  new  enterprise,  which  it  may 
be  imagined  M.  de  Lesseps  would  earnestly 
desire  to  see  terminated ; indeed,  his  admirers 
express  such  hope  in  his  energy  that  they 
openly  announced  the  only  possibility  of  his  suc- 
cumbing when  some  further  project, — perhaps 
the  opening  up  of  the  great  African  Continent,  in 
which  he  takes  so  active  an  interest, — shall 
have  completed  the  trio  of  the  noble  enterprises 
of  a life  devoted  so  generously  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations. 

But  M.  de  Lesseps  is  not  the  only  aged 
enthusiast  in  France  who  has  aided  by  his 
powerful  influence  the  work  of  the  new  canal, 
so  typical  an  enterprise  of  this  teeming  century. 
At  a recent  solemn  masonic  meeting  of  the 
French  and  Scotch  lodge,  Clemente  Amitie, 
held  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  initiation  of  M.  Littre,  the 
illustrious  Academician,  a meeting,  honoured  by 
the  presence  among  many  other  notabilities  of 
M.  Gambetta,  M.  Ferry,  and  M.  de  Lesseps,  M. 
Littre,  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the 
ceremony,  addressed  to  his  “brothers”  a letter 
of  excuse,  not  alone  expressing  a formal  regret, 
but  containing  a glowing  glorification  of  mo- 
dern industry,  and  particularly  of  the  great 
enterprise  of  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

What  was  but  the  other  day,  as  the  veteran 
Academician  remarked,  but  a bold  initiative,  a 
mere  projected  scheme,  became  a hope  when 
the  learned  explorers  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  studying  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  several  projects  put  forward, 
returned,  not  without  however  more  than  one 
valuable  life  having  been  sacrificed  in  the  dan- 
gerous exploration,  and  now  the  project  is 
almost  realised.  The  plans  are  accepted,  the 
financial  combinations  have  already  commenced. 
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and  soon  will  be  struck  the  first  blows  which 
will  unite  two  oceans,  by  an  enterprise,  one  ot 
the  glories  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a great  project,  simple  in  its  conception, 
laborious  in  its  execution,  beneficial  for  ever  in 
its  results.  . . , ,, 

Christopher  Columbus,  adventuring  into  the 
unknown  immensity  of  the  Atlantic,  believed  by 
that  road  to  gain  the  East  Indies,  but  his  ad- 
vance was  barred  by  the  long  stretch  of  the 
Americas  from  pole  to  pole,  with  their  narrow 
strip  of  laud  connecting  tho  two  halves  and 
effectually  opposing  a barrier  to  further  pro- 
gress westwards. 

But  the  man  of  modem  times  can  no  longer 
hear  the  sound  of  the  waves  of  two  oceans 
beating  on  shores  so  near,  and  yet  so  far  sepa- 
rated without  his  active  intelligence  imagining 
in  what  manner  the  obstacles  may  be  cut 
through.  To  conceive  and  carry  out  enter- 
prises of  such  magnitude,  savants,  geologists, 
and  engineers,  aided  by  all  the  powerful  army 
of  modern  machinery  and  immense  capital,  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

Science  and  industry  in  concert,  undertake 
to  change,  in  a given  place,  the  system  of  the 
terrestrial  globe.  The  man  of  the  present  day 
brings  unhesitatingly  to  bear  his  active  hand,  . 
and,  turning  the  sense  of  a fine  Latin  verse,  he 
has  the  right  to  believe  himself  engendered  for 
the  whole  human  race  ( toti  genitum  se  credere 
mundo),  to  feel  himself  capable  of  embracing 
the  whole  system  of  his  home,  and  modify  it 
according  to  his  views  and  profit. 

When  the  first  Montgolfiere  rose  into  the  air 
in  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  an  astonished  crowd, 
an  old  lady  of  quality  cried, — “ They  will  dis- 
cover when  I am  dead  the  secret  of  avoiding 
death.”  That  secret  has  not  been  found ; but 
modern  science  has  advanced,  and  daily  ad- 
vances more  rapidly  into  the  workshop  of  nature 
and  her  processes,  and  extracts  from  it  powers 
which  multiply  indefinitely  the  means  at  our 
disposal,  so  insignificant  in  our  origin,  so  potent 
in  the  present  day. 

Society  becomes  each  year  richer,  and  each 
year  presents  itself  to  the  thoughtful  as  a grow- 
ing difficulty,  the  best  employment  of  these 
riches.  In  the  international  disorder  in  which 
at  present  is  plunged  so  many  nations  of  the 
world,  when  it  would  bo  desirable  that  the  real 
benefits,  such  as  we  possess,  should  not  be  com- 
promised lightly.  Everything  which  serves  to 
shackle  selfish  or  ill-regulated  impulses  in  rulers, 
or  in  people,  should  bo  looked  upon  with  satis- 
faction ; and  nothing  gives  greater  promise  to 
the  needs  of  security  than  these  gigantic  and 
cosmopolitan  enterprises,  which,  appealing  to 
the  world  at  large,  render  the  community  a 
service  that  is  incalculable. 

Eecognised  as  powers  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  they  establish  beneficial 
neutralities  which  circumscribe  the  battle-fields 
of  the  world,  and  impose  limits  on  the  spread  of 
their  terrible  destruction.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  genina  of  the  present  hour  had  delibe- 
rately placed  in  contrast  the  double  spectacle  of 
the  great  wars  and  great  enterprises  of  which 
we  are  now  witnesses,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Iliad  seizing  his  golden  scales  to  weigh  tho  des- 
tinies of  the  heroes,  as  if  that  genius  had  taken 
its  shining  scales  to  weigh  out  before  the  world 
the  work  of  conquest  and  of  labour. 

But  the  other  day  the  cannon  roared  along 
the  Balkans ; for  religion,  for  panslavism,  for 
aggrandisement,  Russia  had  drawn  her  sword, 
and,  after  her  victory,  Russia  binds  up  her 
wounds  and  looks  hopefully  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  will  be  cicatrised. 

And  now  an  expedition  is  being  prepared 
resolutely  to  attack  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Whatever  may  be  the  unforeseen  difficulties  and 
obstacles  met  with,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  be  overcome ; and  commerce  will 
avail  itself  of  a new  highway  which  nature  had 

-n  n?Ti  re^°sec^  and  increasing  prosperity 
will  follow  in  this  great  track  traced  by  our 
engineers.  Must  we  be  astonished  if  the  genius 
of  the  hour  shows  with  pride  the  two  scales  of 
its  golden  balance  ? 

This  warm  and  glowing  letter  of  M.  Littre 
has  met  in  France  with  universal  applause,  and 
cannot  fail  m other  countries  than  his  own  to 
supply  ample  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  thoughtful.  It  is  in  this  particular  that 
such  noble  and  durable  enterprises,  of  interest 
to  the  world  at  large,  deserve  so  much  more 
consideration  than  is  at  present  given  to  them 
and  in  which  they  are  so  often  set  aside  for 
pettier  and  more  selfish  aims.  It  has,  with 
reason,  been  remarked  that  the  future  lies  in  the 


hands  of  the  engineer,  and  each  day  tends  more 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  fact  in  the  interest  we 
are  called  upon  to  devote  to  the  examination  of 
fresh  projects  which  but  a quarter  of  a century 
since  seemed  of  apparently  impossible  comple- 
tion. It  is  for  the  Governments  of  the  world, 
instead  of  shackling  the  international  action  of 
the  thoughtful  and  the  practical,  whose  common 
patriotism  consists  in  the  advance  of  intelli- 
gence and  prosperity  for  the  world  at  large,  to 
aid  each  other  in  this  great  work  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  of  us  individually  to  help  on  and 
remit  as  worthy  trustees  to  future  generations. 


SOME  FEATURES  OF  ANCIENT 
ENGINEERING* 

Modern  research  among  the  ruins  of  anti- 
quity is  steadily  relegating  to  the  old  civilisation 
many  things  that  we  formerly  thought  belonged 
only  to  modern  times.  Almost  all  the  muteries 
of  our  present  civilisation  originated  among  the 
ancients,  the  peculiar  distinction  of  modern 
times  being  the  wider  and  more  rapid  diffusion 
of  our  inheritance  from  the  past  and  the  work- 
ing it  over  into  new  forms.  The  various  textile 
fabrics  of  cotton,  liuen,  silk,  and  wool  that  we 
now  use,  for  example,  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  Egyptians  of  4,000  years  ago; 
but  the  cotton-gin,  the  power-loom,  and  the 
steam-eDgine  have  increased  their  forms  and 
variety,  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 
We  find  the  same  thing  true  of  engineering 
science.  Canals,  artificial  harbours,  Btone 
bridges,  aqueducts,  drainage  Bystems,  high-class 
roads,  involving  cuttings,  embankments  and 
tunnels,  and  stone,  brick,  and  wooden  building 
construction  of  all  varieties  existed  then  as 
now ; but  the  modern  engineering  methods 
differ  widely  from  those  employed  by  the 
ancients.  The  ancient  harbour  of  Ostia, 
a magnificent  work,  protected  from  the 
sea  triremes  and  craft  well  adapted  for 
navigation  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  the 
Btone  docks  of  Liverpool  harbour  the  ocean 
steamer  and  the  enormous  ironclad  man-of-war. 
The  substructure  of  the  modern  railroad  is  very 
much  the  same  as  the  old  Roman  military  road, 
but  in  our  hands  its  scope  and  efficiency  have 
been  vastly  increased.  A recent  engineering 
achievement,  the  transport  of  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  from  Alexandria  to  London,  and  its 
erection  on  the  Thames  embankment,  illustrates 
very  well,  I think,  our  indebtedness  to  antiquity, 
and  not  less  our  progress.  That  we  should,  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  re-erect,  with,  pomp 
and  ceremony,  a monument  set  up  in  Egypt 
ages  ago,  is  the  strongest  kind  of  a compliment 
to  the  ancients.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  our  successors  of  twenty-five  centuries 
hence  will  think  any  of  our  efforts  of  this  kind 
worth  carrying  4,000  miles  and  re-erecting.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished, — the 
iron  caisson-like  Boat,  so  admirably  designed 


uppermost  story  glazed  tiles  and  copper  na . 
have  been  discovered.  The  temple  of  A' 
Shahrein  (these,  of  course,  are  modern  name 
rests  on  a platform  of  beaten  clay,  cased  with 
massive  wall  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  20  j 
thick  in  places.  From  the  platform  to  i. 
summit  of  the  first  story  extends  a mark 
staircase,  composed  of  small  polished  blocl, 
22  in.  by  13  in.  by  4£  in.,  fastened  by  copp, 
bolts  to  the  bed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  on  whi. 
the  staircase  rests. 

Of  these  edifices  Rawlinson  says, — “No  bui' 
ings  in  the  world,  not  even  the  pyramids,  a 
more  deficient  in  external  ornament.  The  b I 
tresses  and  air-holes,  that  alone  break  the  ui 
formity  of  the  walls,  are  intended  for  utili: 
only.”  A brick  burial  - vault  at  Mugheirq 
interesting,  as  exhibiting  what  we  may  call] 
rudimentary  arch.  The  vault  is  of  sun-dr-: 
brick,  laid  in  mud,  7 ft.  long,  3 ft.  7 in.  wi 
and  5 ft.  high.  The  sides  slope  gently  outwav. 
as  they  ascend  until  the  springing  line  is  reach: 
when  the  successive  layers  of  brick  are  push 
towards  each  other  until  they  meet. 

The  Chaldean  ascendency  in  the  East  lasl 
from  about  2200  to  1500  B.C.,  after  which  tii 
the  Assyrians  became  masters  of  the  situati. 
remaining  so  until  about  650  B.C.  Tho  cem 
of  activity  now  advanced  to  the  upper  port 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Tigris-Euphrai 
valley.  At  Nineveh,  according  to  Diodorus,  L 
wall  surrounding  the  city  was  100  ft.  high,  t, 
so  broad  that  three  chariots  might  drive  arou 
side  by  side.  Xenophon,  who  passed  close  t, 
on  his  famous  retreat  with  the  ten  thousai 
puts  the  height  at  150  ft.  and  the  width  at5C 
The  actual  greatest  height  of  the  ruins  i 
present  is  46  ft.,  and  from  tho  immense  mas:; 
ddbris,  the  computation  of  Diodorus  is  proba. 
not  far  from  the  truth.  The  width  of  1 
crumbled  mass  is  from  100  ft.  to  200  ft.  ! 
construction  seems  to  have  been  as  follows : s 
to  a certain  height  (50  ft.  according  to  Xenopb 
the  walls  were  composed  of  neatly  hewn  bid 
of  fossiliferous  limestone,  smoothed  and  poll®, 
on  the  outside.  Above  this  the  material  i 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  grand  halls  of  the  i 
Syrian  palaces  constituted  their  principal  feat' 
In  the  palace  of  Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  S 
nacherib,  the  hall  was  intended  to  pass  all: 
predecessors.  Its  length  was  to  be  165  ft.,i 
breadth  62  ft.,  making  an  area  of  over  10, 
square  feet.  The  builder  appears  to  have  b. 
unable  to  roof  the  hall,  and  was  obliged,' 
divide  it  by  a wall  down  the  middle,  wh\ 
though  he  broke  it  in  an  unusual  way,  and  k 
it  some  distance  from  the  ends  of  the  ap 
ment,  still  had  the  actual  effect  of  subdivic 
the  room.  The  method  of  roofing  these  pak 
isnot  certainly  known;  some  investigators  holo 
that  brick  vaulting  was  used,  while  others  tfc 
that  wooden  beams  were  employed.  Oth 
again,  imagine  that  the  portions  near  the  w. 
only  were  covered,  leaving  the  centre  open 
| light  and  air. 

The  masonry  at  Khorsabad  was  of  three  kir 


the  ease  with  which  it  was  swung  on  its  iron 
trunnions  and  placed  on  its  pedestal, — we  may  That  of  the  palace  mound,  forming  a portion 
justly  feel  proud ; still  the  fact  remains  that  the  outer  defence,  was  composed  entirely 
the  fait  accompli,  the  end  reached,  was  the  same  stone,  square  hewn,  of  great  size,  laid  dry 
as  that  of  its  original  designer.  How  the 
Egyptians  raised  their  obelisks  we  do  not  yet 
know,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  familiar 
with  the  simple  machines,  the  inclined  plane, 

&c. ; understood  the  use  of  cordage,  and  had 
command  of  unlimited  manual  labour  in  the 
Bhape  of  captives  taken  in  war. 

We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  con- 
structive uses  of  the  simpler  building  materials, 
stone,  brick,  and  wood,  highly  developed  among 
the  ancients,  and  this  we  find  to  be  the  case. 

In  this  direction  I shall  consider,  first,  the  struc- 
tures found  in  Western  Asia. 

The  earliest  civilisation  in  this  region  of  which 
we  have  any  records  was  the  Chaldean,  and  was 
central  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
valley.  This  region  is  alluvial  in  character, 
with  no  stone,  but  abundance  of  clay,  and  was 
subject  to  frequent  inundation.  The  building 
material,  consequently,  wa3  mainly  brick,  and 
the  important  structures  were  built  on  plat- 
forms raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
plain.  The  temple  at  Mughier  was  built  with 
parallel  sides  of  98  ft.  and  133  ft.  in  length,  and 
about  40  ft.  high.  The  material  used  was  small 
sun-dried  brick,  laid  in  bitumen,  faced  with 
kiln-dried  brick.  The  bricks  of  the  upper  story 
were  laid  in  a cement  of  lime  and  ashes.  The 
bricks  used  in  this  and  similar  structures  were 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  king.  In  the 
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backed  with  brick.  The  bond  is  made  u[ 
stretchers,  alternating  with  double  headers  ;i 
re-inforced  corner  and  the  bonding  of  the  at 
into  the  brick  backing  are  points  worthy 
notice.  The  Btones  measure  from  2 yards  I 
yards  in  length,  3 ft.  in  width,  and  5 ft.  to  6 
in  height.  The  rest  of  the  defences  were 
inferior  character.  The  material  was  stone, 
not  so  carefully  hewn.  Stone  only  was  at 
the  lowest  course  being  rough  rubble  wo 
above  this  were  two  courses  of  carefully  aqua 
stones,  about  1 ft.  long  and  6 in.  wide,  placet 
end,  care  being  taken  to  break  joints. 

Although  the  ancient  architectural  consti 
tion  was  mainly  trabeate  in  its  nature,  the 
notion  that  the  round  arch  was  of  Roman : 
the  pointed  arch  of  Gothic  origin  has  been  di 
pated  by  the  spade  of  the  Eastern  archmolog 
I have  already  spoken  of  the  elementary  a 
of  the  Chaldeans,  but  the  Assyrians  used 
true  arch.  All  the  Assyrian  arches  hith« 
unearthed  are  of  brick.  Round  arches  are  foi 
both  in  crude  and  kiln-dried  material,  the  bn 
in  every  case  having  the  proper  wedge-sha] 
section,  with  curved  extrados  and  mtrai 
These  arches  are  almost  wholly  found  in  unc 
ground  construction,  as  drains,  &c.,  thegrea 
span  hitherto  discovered  being  15  f&.  Ihey 
mostly  semicircular.  The  only  pointe  a 
found  by  Mr.  Layard  is  in  a drain  under 
N.W.  Palace  of  Nimrud,  and  is  very  peculiar 
its  construction.  The  bricks  used  are  or  n: 
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1 ngalar  bricks.  The  arch  is  keyed  with  two 
j of  bricks,  with  their  beds  horizontal.  The 
i tr  joints  are,  of  course,  slightly  wedge- 

d. 

> faults  of  Assyrian  construction  are  not 
literesting  than  its  merits.  Although  there 
i lenty  of  stone  at  hand,  they  used  sun-dried 
[i,  merely  faced  with  stone,  because  they 
i,  arned  a certain  style  in  the  alluvial  Baby- 
! and  having  brought  it  with  them  to  a 
lly  far  less  fitted  for  it,  they  raised  in 
il.ratively  hilly  Assyria  the  type  of  build- 
!jat  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  flat, 
l|ess  plain  that  was  their  primitive  abode, 
arthen  platforms  upon  which  they  built 
nevitably  have  bulged  and  settled  sooner 
sr  ; the  problem  of  the  retaining  wall  that 
oubles  the  engineer  proved  fatal  to  many 
ssyrian  constructor.  Hence,  while  the 
re  buildings  of  Egypt  stand  to-day,  the 
an  palaces  are  almost  shapeless  ruins, 
ho  Assyrian  king  so  frequently  destroyed 
lace  of  his  predecessor,  and  built  afresh, 
)ably  due  to  the  rapid  decay  of  the  edifice 
than  a mere  desire  to  excel  his  fore- 
That  they  found  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
large  stones  is  evidenced  by  their  bas 
A bas  relief  at  Koyunjik  shows  a boat 
with  such  freight  proceeding  down  a 
The  lower  part  of  the  craft  is  made  of 
d skins,  to  which  are  lashed  logs  for  the 

colossal  human-headed  bulls,  of  such 
ut  occurrence  in  Assyrian  art,  and  which 
id  many  tons,  were  placed  on  the  top  of 
al  platforms,  from  30  ft.  to  80  ft.  high, 
'he  fact  that  they  finished  the  detail  of  the 
before  transport  shows  that  they  were 
;ly  confident  of  their  ability  to  move  it 
t mishap.  The  bas-reliefs  illustrate  in 
st  detailed  manner  the  way  in  which  this 
fected.  The  colossus  was  placed  on  a 
vooden  sledge,  and  was  cased  with  a net- 
)f  spars,  crossing  at  right  angles,  lashed 
intersections.  In  this  casing  the  figure 
irefully  wedged,  to  prevent  any  motion, 
pes  were  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
and  were  held  taut  by  parties  of 
jrs  on  either  side.  Besides  these,  wooden 
>r  props  were  applied  lower  down,  also 
r parties  of  men.  The  front  of  the  sledge 
rved  upward,  to  enable  it  to  rise  easily 
the  wooden  rollers  continually  placed 
it.  The  motive  power  was  applied  by 
sables,  to  which  gangs  of  men  were 
d by  straps  passing  over  one  shoulder 
ider  the  other,  and  fastened  to  the  main 
—an  arrangement  enabling  them  to  use 
eight  and  strength  to  the  best  advan- 
ce cables  were  fastened  to  the  sledge  at 

f'ojecting  pins  or  trunnions  by  a knot  of 
r construction.  To  start  the  mass  a 
ooden  lever  was  applied  behind.  To  get 
benefit  of  the  lever,  ropes  were  fastened 
upper  end,  which  could  not  otherwise 
xeen  reached.  An  Egyptian  sculpture 
il  Bersheh  shows  a colossal  statue  in 
: °f  transport,  the  means  employed  being 
milar  to  the  foregoing.  On  the  knees  of 
ire  stands  a man,  probably  beating  time 
|ing  out  the  words  of  a song.  At  the 
f the  Bledge  a man  is  pouring  something 
vase,  perhaps  grease.  Platoons  of  sol- 
jcompany  the  march.  A number  of  men 
'lineated  carrying  water  (or  possibly 
i and  unknown  implements.  Task-masters 
vliefs  of  men  follow.  We  have  seen  that 
hiyrians,  who  came  into  power  1150  B.C., 
'Ihe  brick  arch,  but  we  find  that  it  existed 
pt  as  early  as  1510  B.O.  The  stone  arch 
[ 1 there,  constructed  about  600  B.C. 

Hast  rulers  of  Western  Asia,  before  the 
of  Alexander,  were  the  Persians,  from 
! 0.  to  333  B.C.  These  Aryian  Persians 
j follow  their  Semitic  predecessors  in  all 
'phitectural  forms,  but  originated  a style 
||3  suggestive  of  the  Greek,  using  the 
! very  largely. 

lirious  edifice,  belonging  probably  to  the 
jV-chaimenian  times,  is  a square  tower, 
pd  of  large  blocks  of  marble  cut  with 
'exactness,  and  joined  together  without 
■lortar  or  cement  of  any  kind.  The  build- 
! 36  ft.  high  and  21  ft.  square.  The  door- 
■ not  at  the  bottom,  but  half-way  up,  and 
iave  been  reached  by  a flight  of  steps. 


thickness.  The  slabs  are  cut  to  slope  each  way 
from  the  diagonal  lines,  and  were  originally 
clamped  together  in  a very  careful  manner  by 
iron  clamps. 

I shall  pass  by  Egyptian  stonework,  not  be- 
cause it  is  less  worthy  of  notice  than  that  of 
Western  Asia,  being,  on  the  contrary,  much 
more  remarkable,  but  because  for  that  very 
reason  it  has  been  more  generally  discussed,  and 
you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  its  general 
character.  As  to  the  mechanical  methods  used, 
however,  a few  words  may  be  of  interest.  In 
blocks  of  very  great  length,  as  the  columns  at 
Fateereh,  which  are  about  60  ft.  long  and  8 ft. 
6 in.  in  diameter,  certain  pieces  of  stone  were  left 
projecting  from  the  sides,  like  the  trunnions  of 
a gun,  to  which  the  ropes  were  attached.  The 
largest  of  the  obelisks,  which  is  at  the  temple  of 
Karnak,  weighs  about  297  tons,  and  was  brought 
about  138  miles  from  the  quarry  to  where  it  now 
stands,  and  those  taken  to  Heliopolis  passed  over 
a space  of  about  800  miles.  The  method  em- 
ployed was  the  same  as  that  already  described 
in  the  case  of  the  colossus.  The  skill  of  the 
Egyptians  was  not  confined  to  the  mere  moving 
of  great  weights.  Their  knowledge  of  me- 
chanism is  shown  in  the  erection  of  the  obelisks 
and  in  the  position  of  large  stones  raised  to  a 
considerable  height  and  adjusted  with  the  utmost 
precision  ; sometimes  in  places  where  the  space 
will  not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  inclined  plane. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  are  the  lintels  and 
roofing  stones  of  the  large  temples,  the  lofty 
doorway  leading  into  the  great  hall  at  Karnak 
being  covered  with  sandstone  blocks  40  ft.  10  in. 
long  and  5 ft.  2 in.  square.  In  one  of  the  quar- 
ries of  Siene  is  a granite  obelisk  which,  having 
been  broken  in  the  centre  after  it  was  finished, 
was  left  in  the  exact  spot  where  it  was  separated 
from  the  rock.  From  the  dimensions  of  the 
quarry,  and  the  situation  of  the  stone,  it  must 
have  been  lifted  bodily,  as  was  the  case  also 
with  the  other  stones  taken  from  the  same 
quarry. 

The  use  of  the  canal  for  irrigation,  water 
supply,  and  inland  navigation  was  developed  in 
the  East  at  a very  early  date.  Rain  was  infre- 
quent, and  while  there  was  plenty  of  water  in 
the  rivers,  the  very  existence  of  the  people 
depended  upon  their  ability  to  conduct  it  to 
their  lands.  Innumerable  iriounds,  in  regions 
now  desolate,  show  how  large  a population  they 
sustained.  Huge  dams  were  thrown  across  the 
Tigris  in  various  places,  one  of  which  (the  Awai) 
still  remains,  seriously  impeding  the  navigation 
of  the  river.  It  is  formed  of  large  masses  of 
squared  stones  united  together  by  iron  clamps. 

In  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  river 
Zab  and  the  Tigris  near  their  junction,  in  which 
was  situated  the  important  town  of  Calah,  a 
tract  which  was  partly  alluvial,  but  more  gene- 
rally of  secondary  formation,  hard  gravel,  sand- 
stone, and  conglomerate,  are  the  remains  of  a 
canal,  undoubtedly  Assyrian.  The  first  portion 
of  this  canal  is  tunnel-work,  the  remainder 
being  open  cutting.  Its  total  length  is  about 
twenty-five  miles. 

The  great  Egyptian  canal,  from  Bubastis  (the 
modern  Bebays)  on  the  Nile,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  anticipated  the  great  work  of  our  times, 
— the  Suez  Canal.  The  present  canal,  indeed, 
follows  the  course  of  its  ancient  predecessor  for 
some  distance  at  the  Suez  end.  Herodotus 
says  it  was  commenced  byNeco  (about  610B.C.), 
and  that  it  was  four  days’  journey  in  length,  and 
broad  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  abreast. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  canal  were  slucies,  by 
which  it  could  be  opened  or  closed  according  to 
circumstances.  Though  filled  with  sand,  its 
direction  is  still  easily  traced,  running  nearly 
east,  about  thirty-three  miles  from  Bubastis, 
and  then  S.S.E.  sixty-three  miles  more  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  date 
assigned  by  Herodotus  for  this  work  is  probably 
much  too  recent,  as  monuments  of  Rameses  II. 
(1350  B.C.)  are  found  on  its  banks. 

Among  the  most  famous  feats  of  ancient 
military  engineering  were  the  canal  and  bridge 
of  Xerxes.  On  account  of  a former  disaster  to 
his  fleet  in  rounding  Mount  Athos  (a  stormy 
promontory  resembling  our  Cape  Hatteras  in 
this  particular,  and  which  Greek  sailors  still 
dread  to  pass),  Xerxes  determined  to  cut  through 
the  peninsula  by  a canal  twelve  furlongs  across, 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  being  [comparatively 
level.  The  work  was  done  by  the  neighbouring 
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■ interesting  feature,  however,  from  our  peoples,  each  nationality  doing  a certain  portion. 

view,  is  the  roof,  which  consists  of  four  Herodotus,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  historian, 
lU.a  ,8  °:  stone,  reaching  entirely  across  with  considerable  engineering  sense,  says: — 
* f6^0  • e’^n<^  measurino  about  24  ft.  in  “ The  sides  fell  in  continually,  as  could  not  but 

• in  width,  and  from  18  in.  to  3 ft.  in  happen,  since  they  made  the  width  no  greater 


at  the  top  than  it  was  required  to  be  at  the 
bottom.  The  Phoenicians,  however,  showed 
their  usual  skill  by  making  the  part  assigned  to 
them  twice  as  wide  at  the  top  as  it  was  required 
to  be  at  the  bottom.”  The  other  work  that  I 
have  mentioned  was  a pontoon  bridge  across  the 
Hellespont,  from  Abydos  to  Sestos,  for  the 
transport  of  his  enormous  army.  The  channel 
at  this  point  is  about  one  mile  and  a half  broad. 
A storm  having  destroyed  the  first  bridge, 
Xerxes  gave  orders  that  the  Hellespont  should 
receive  300  lashes,  and  that  a pair  of  fetters 
should  be  cast  into  it.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
lashers  uttered  these  words  while  scourging  the 
Hellespont : — “ Thou  bitter  water,  thy  lord  lays 
on  thee  this  punishment  because  thou  hast 
wronged  him  without  a cause,  having  suffered 
no  evil  at  thy  hands ; verily,  King  Xerxes  will 
cross  thee  whether  thou  wilt  or  no.  Well  dost 
thou  deserve  that  no  man  should  honour  thee 
with  sacrifice,  for  thou  art  in  truth  a treacherous 
and  unsavoury  river.”  While  this  interesting 
ceremony  was  in  progress,  he  likewise  com- 
manded that  tho  overseers  (engineers  ?)  should 
lose  their  heads, — a fate  that  should  reconcile 
the  engineer  of  to-day  to  his  lot.  Tho  work 
was  finally  completed  as  fellows, — I quote  from 
the  historian  again: — “They  joined  together 
triremes  and  penteconters,  360  to  support  the 
bridge  on  the  side  towards  the  Euxine  (Black) 
Sea,  and  314  to  sustain  the  other,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  Hellespont  channel,  relieving,  by  these  means, 
the  tension  of  the  Bhore  cables.  Having  joined 
the  vessels,  they  moored  them  with  anchors  of 
unusual  size A gap  was  left  in  the  pente- 

conters in  no  fewer  than  three  places,  to  afford 
passage  for  passing  boats.  When  all  this  was 
done,  the  cables  were  made  taut  on  the  shore  by 
the  help  of  wooden  capstans;  this  time,  instead 
of  using  the  two  materials  separately,  they 
assigned  to  each  bridge  six  cables,  two  of  white 
flax  and  four  of  papyrus.  Both  cables  were  of 
the  same  size  and  quality,  but  the  flaxen  were 
the  heavier,  weighing  not  less  than  a talent  to 
the  cubit.  When  the  bridge  was  complete, 
trunks  of  trees  were  sawn  into  planks  and 
placed  side  by  side  upon  the  tightened  cables, 
and  fastened  upon  the  top.  This  done,  brush- 
wood was  brought  and  arranged  upon  the 
planks,  after  which  earth  was  brought  and 
heaped  upon  the  brushwood,  and  the  whole 
trodden  down  into  a solid  mass.  Lastly,  a 
bulwark  was  set  up  on  either  side  of  this  cause- 
way, of  such  a height  as  to  prevent  the  sumpter 
beasts  and  the  horses  from  seeing  over  it  and 
taking  fright  at  the  water.” 

I shall  treat  very  briefly  of  the  Roman  works, 
as  these  are  well  known.  The  Cloaca  Maxima, 
or  great  sewer  of  Rome,  ascribed  to  the  last 
three  kings,  i.  e.,  about  520  B.C.,  is  still  pre- 
served for  a distance  of  1,000  ft.,  and  still  con- 
ducts the  drainage  from  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  hills  to  the  Tiber.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Etruscans  were  the  designers  of  this  and 
other  early  Roman  works,  as  this  remarkable 
nation  was  already  far  advanced  in  civilisation 
when  the  Romans  were  ignorant  rustics.  An 
arched  vault  of  tufa,  with  arches  of  travertine 
inserted  into  it  at  intervals  of  10  ft.,  covers  the 
canal,  which  is  about  20  ft.  wide.  The  original 
height  was  12  ft.,  now  reduced  to  from  6 ft.  to 
7 ft.,  by  silting,  in  spite  of  frequent  cleanings. 
To  prevent  inundations  or  reclaim  arable  lands 
lakes  and  marshes  were  drained  by  works  called 
emisscuria.  These  were  either  open  or  covered, 
and  involved  in  some  instances  a considerable 
amount  of  tunnel- work. 

The  drainage  of  Lacus  Fucinas,  which  was 
subject  to  dangerous  inundations,  was  planned 
by  Cmsar,  but  not  executed  until  the  time  of 
Claudius  (9  B.C. — 54  A.D.),  The  whole'basin 
was  laid  dry,  this  being  effected  by  a shaft  cut 
through  the  solid  rock  from  the  lake  to  the 
river  Levis  (now  Garigliano),  which  discharges 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  tunnel  was  15,000 
Roman  feet  in  length,  9 ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  high. 
Vertical  shafts  were  sunk  for  the  removal  of  the 
debris,  and  inclined  shafts  for  the  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  workmen.  The  solidarity  of  the 
Roman  empire  allowed  the  construction  of  roads 
that  would  not  have  been  possible  in  discon- 
nected Greece.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was 
almost  wholly  disregarded  as  influencing  the 
alignment  of  the  road.  Mountains  were  cut  or 
tunnelled,  depressions  filled,  deep  valleys  or 
rapid  streams  spanned  by  bridges  of  bold 
design. 

Of  tunnels  I will  mention  the  so-called  Grotto 
of  Posilippo,  near  Naples,  which  is  still  used. 

It  is  2,300  ft.  long  by  20-,^  ft.  wide,  arched  at 
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both  ends,  with  spans  of  81  ft.  and  81  ft.  The 
material  pierced  is  solid  rock.  . . 

The  Via  Appia,  below  the  village  of  Ariccia, 
rnns  for  some  distance  on  an  embankment  faced 
with  freestone,  with  massive  balustrades  and 
seats  on  both  sides.  Arched  culverts  occur  at 


beath  uu  — , ..i 

intervals.  The  roads  were  either  strewn  with 


sand  or  gravel,  or  paved  with  solid  Btones. 
the  latter  case  polygonal  stones,  usually  basalt, 
were  used.  The  raised  footways,  when  they 
occur,  were  generally  made  of  the  softer 
common  tufa.  The  middle  of  the  rbad  was 
crowned  for  drainage.  Add  rails  and  cross-ties 
to  this  section,  and  suppose  the  grade  to  have 
been  within  certain  limits,  and  you  will  see  at 
once  how  closely  we  approach  the  ancients  in  one 
respect,  and  how  widely  we  differ  from  them  in 
another  regard.  If  we  except  our  iron  framing 
(for  they  understood  wooden  framing,  and 
reached  a point  in  Btonework  to  which  we  have 
never  attained),  our  predecessors  originated  the 
constructive  forms  which  we  have  so  greatly 
extended,  and  use  in  such  a different  manner. 


Eliot’s  last  work,  and  say  that  the  Jews  in 
France,  as  elsewhere,  have  exhibited  “ a feeling 
of  race  and  a sense  of  corporate  existence  unique 
in  their  intensity.” 


LOCHMABEN  TOWN  HALL. 

An  appropriate  addition  has  just  been  made 
to  the  new  Town-hall  of  Lochmaben.  Some 
time  since  ex  - Provost  Dinwoodie  and  Mr. 
Cruickshanks  (of  Broomhill)  suggested  to  some 
local  gentlemen  that  the  Bruce  window  in  the 
Town-hall  would  be  much  improved  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  ornamental  for  the  plain-glass  side 
windows.  The  proposal  was  heartily  entered 
into,  and  the  requisite  money  provided  by 
donations.  Mr.  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh,  was 
entrusted  with  the  commission,  aDd  completed 
it  last  week.  The  glass  is  ornamented  in  a 
style  in  keeping  with  the  Bruce  window.  In 
the  centre  of  the  left  window  is  a representation 
of  the  patron  Baint  of  the  burgh,  “ St.  Magda- 
ene,”  with  the  inscription,  “ Burgi  de  Lochmaben , 
commune  villas  eat."  The  centre  piece  of  the 
right  window  contains  the  “ scales,”  the  inscrip- 
tion being  “ Post  nubila  jihaebus,” — within  one 
scale  Suum,  and  in  the  other  Cuique.  The 
gentlemen  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
this  matter  have  done  so  well  that  they  are  now 
expected  to  take  up  the  proposal  to  insert  a 

Wallace  window”  in  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 


MESSRS.  DOULTON  & CO.’S  FACTORY 
ON  THE  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT, 

LAMBETH. 

The  firm  of  Doulton  & Co.  was  established 
upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  use  of 
stoneware  pottery  was  comparatively  limited, 
being  confined  to  articles  for  domestic  uses., 
such  as  pitchers,  bottles,  jugs,  pans,  filters,  &c. 
together  with  ink  and  blacking  bottles,  and 
vessels  used  in  chemical  manufacture  ; whereas, 
at  the  present  time,  this  industry  is  so  important 
that  there  is  now  scarcely  a trade  in  which  the 
use  of  stoneware  in  some  form  is  not  required. 

The  introduction  of  drain-pipes  in  stoneware 
oume  thirty  years  ago  by  this  firm  created  quite 
a revolution  in  all  sanitary  arrangements,  each 
year  adding  new  purposes  to  which  these  are 
applied,  Messrs.  Doulton’ s factories  alone  turn- 
ing out  annually  upwards  of  1,200  miles  of  pipes, 
from  3 in.  to  30  in.  in  diameter. 

As  each  demand  has  arisen,  this  firm  has 
applied  itself  to  meet  it,  in  most  instances 
taking  the  initiative,  factory  being  added  to 
factory  until  at  last  have  sprung  up,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  no  fewer  than  eight  large 
works,  in  which  are  produced  every  kind  of 
pottery  from  the  most  utilitarian  to  the  most 
artistic,  the  latest  of  these  buildings  being  the  re- 
markable pile  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
illustration.  It  consists  of  two  large  blocks  and 
a fine  chimney-shaft  erected  on  a blue  Stafford- 
shire brick  foundation,  faced  with  Fareham  red 
bricks,  with  red  and  buff  terra-cotta  dressings. 

The  use  of  terra-cotta  as  a building  material  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  as  the  numerous  and 
important  works  carried  out  with  it  in  London 

siarcelyTet7  fulf/recognisf^by  architects9;  Tts  the  second  weathering  of  the  base  shows  87  ft. 
closeness  of  texture  and  impervious  nature,  "f  *W  hnnkwnrk.  diminishing  from  12  ft.  sq 


THE  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE,  RUE  DES 
TOURNELLES,  PARIS. 

The  large  and  highly-decorated  Synagogue  in 
the  Rue  des  Tournelles,  Paris,  covers  an  area 
of  about  1,930  metres;  the  faqade  (severe  in 
character),  measuring  22  metres  in  extent,  is 
decorated  with  sculptured  emblems  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  such  as  branches  of  palm,  sacred 
trumpets,  as  also  Hebrew  inscriptions  : it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a semicircular  frontal,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  placed  the  tables  of  the  law.  The 
sculpture  is  due  to  MM.  Germain  and  Watrinelle, 
the  masonry  being  confided  to  a society  called 
the  “ Entreprise.”  The  interior  is  composed 
of  a large  central  nave  (conducting  to  the 
sanctuary),  which  is  reserved  for  men,  as  also 
the  two  sides  underneath  the  first  gallery,  and 
capable  of  seating  over  600  persons.  The  two 
galleries,  which  are  reached  by  stone  staircases 
leading  from  the  vestibule,  are  capable  of  con- 
taining between  600  and  700  people,  and  one 
reserved  for  the  female  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  lower  one  for  regular  attendants,  and 
the  upper  one  for  school  children  and  passing 
worshippers.  The  synagogue  is  lighted  by 
means  of  large  circular  windows  on  the  top  and 
Bides  of  the  vaulted  roof.  The  decorations  are 
completed  by  Jewish  emblems,  and  by  a series 
of  quotations,  in  Hebrew,  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, designed  and  arranged  by  the  learned 
Orientalist,  M.  Rollet ; these  decorations,  in 
light  bronze,  stand  out,  in  quiet  relief,  on  a 
ground  of  soft  and  sober  colour,  producing  a very 
harmonious  effect.  The  total  cost  of  construction, 
including  the  apartment  of  the  chief  rabbi  of 
France  (for  it  is  here  he  resides),  amounted  to 
the  round  sum  of  40,0001.,  out  of  this  must  be 
reckoned  between  2,0001.  and  3,0001.  for  the 
furniture,  and  10,0001.  for  the  ironwork  supplied 
by  Eiffel  & Co.  Our  information  has  been 
obtained  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Varcollier 
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the  architect,  who  is  official  architect  for  the 
Fourth  Arrondissement  of  Paris.  We  give  a 
view  of  the  Interior,  and  will  illustrate  the 
Exterior  in  an  early  number.  In  noticing  this 
synagogue  we  are  tempted  to  quote  from  George 


The  second  block  is  devoted  entirely  to 
manufacture  of  terra  cotta  and  the  Lambi 
faience  and  Doulton  impasto,  the  latter  t 
being  the  last  introductions  in  art-ware  brouf 
out  by  this  firm.  The  Doulton  ware  (the  ot: 
branch  in  their  art-manufactures)  requiq 
entirely  different  manipulation,  is  carried  oil 
the  High-street  premises.  The  engine  and  boil 
house  and  the  large  clay-room  and  stores  occt 
the  ground  floors.  The  entrance  and  ir 
staircase  are  placed  in  the  tower,  which  prop« 
forms  the  central  feature  of  the  elevation  of  to 
block,  and  gives  access  to  the  variouB  wc 
shops  and  also  to  the  studios  at  the  top  of 
building.  These  studios  are  replete  with  ev 
convenience,  and  have  attached  to  them  clc : 
rooms,  dining-room,  and  museum  for  the  us 
the  artists  employed.  The  central  compartmc; 
of  this  block  are  devoted  to  drying-rooms  o 
plan  specially  designed  and  used  by  Mee 
Doulton’s  firm,  which  enables  them  to  prod 
their  works  with  much  greater  rapidity  thani 
hitherto  been  attempted,  and  renders  them 
some  extent  independent  of  our  varying  dim 
The  chimney-shaft  adjoining  (which  is 
shown  in  the  view)  is  built  to  carry  off  . 
smoke  from  several  new  kilns  erected  in  n| 
nexion  with  the  second  block.  It  is  built 
solid  concrete,  10  ft.  thick  and  25  ft.  sqm 
laid  on  the  Thames  gravel  17  ft.  below  n 
ground-line ; the  solid  brick  foundations  omi 
concrete  are  7 ft.  deep  and  17  ft.  8 in.  squt 
the  shaft  itself  is  square  on  plan,  with  a ciroii 
chimney  of  9 in.  brickwork  carried  up  inside 
the  first  50  ft.  in  firebrick.  This  shaft  is  i 
in  diameter  for  150  ft.,  diminishing  in  the  I 
50  ft.  to  5 ft.  3 in.  diameter,  and  is  thrii 
parallel  to  the  top.  Of  the  hollow  span 
corners  one  is  formed  into  a staircase  of  d 
munication  with  the  gallery  near  the  top 
means  of  foot-irons,  2 ft.  long,  laid  so  as  to  ti 
spirally  one  turn  in  every  6 ft. ; a 4jr-in.  a 
space  is  left  between  the  inner  and  Oi 
shafts.  The  total  height  above  the  top  of  i 
concrete  is  233  ft.  The  red  brick  shaft  al 


when  properly  made  and  burnt,  render  it  very 
suitable  for  our  variable  climate,  as  well  as  for 
the  atmospheres  loaded  with  acids  so  often  met 
with  in  many  of  our  manufacturing  centres, 
which  act  so  destructively  upon  almost  all  kinds 
of  stone,  and  more  especially  so  when  carving 
and  ornament  are  attempted. 

The  buildings  themselves  are  nine  stories  in 
height,  and  are  designed  in  the  modern  Gothic 
style,  freely  treated  and  enriched  with  mould- 
ings and  foliation.  Interspersed  with  the  terra- 
cotta are  columns,  panels, bosses,  &c.,  of  salt-glazed 
coloured  stone  ware,  known  as  “ Doulton  ware.” 
This  “ Doulton  ware  ” is  one  of  the  late  additions  to 
the  manufactures.  Commenced  in  1870,  by  two 
or  three  artists  from  the  Lambeth  School  of 
Art,  it  has  gone  on  increasing  till  some  100  or 
more  students  are  employed  by  the  firm  in  this 
branch  alone.  At  first  it  was  confined  to  vases, 
mugs,  &c.,  but  at  present  every  conceivable 
kind  of  ornament  is  worked  out  in  it  with  much 
skill  and  taste,  and  the  buildings  which  we  now 
illustrate  prove  that  architecture  itself  may  be 
enlivened  by  its  rich,  yet  unobstrusive  colour- 
ings. It  is  used  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
decorations  ; some  beautiful  balusters  are  being 
at  the  present  time  prepared  for  the  staircase 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  in  London. 

Amongst  the  other  novelties  is  the  intro- 
duction of  hand-painted  tiles  as  name  and 
address  panels.  The  name  is  usually  left  the 
natural  colour  of  the  clay  as  it  comes  from  the 
kiln,  the  background  being  filled  in  with  diaper 
work  or  other  patterns  in  any  colouring  desired, 
and  being  executed  on  tiles  of  any  sizes,  straight 
or  curved  spaces  may  be  covered,  and  the  paint- 
ing, being  under  the  glaze,  is  permanent. 

The  buildings  are  erected  in  two  blocks.  The 
first  block  has  a spacious  show-room  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  is  entered  through  a vestibule 
from  the  projecting  porch  which  abuts  on  the 
Albert  Embankment,  the  porch  being  supported 
on  large  columns  in  “ Doulton  ware.”  A por- 
tion of  the  first  floor  is  also  used  as  a show- 
room, and  as  a library  and  reading-room,  in 
which  references  can  be  made  to  matters  of 
interest  pertaining  to  sanitary  and  other  like 
work.  The  engine-room  and  boiler-house  are 
situated  in  the  basement.  The  remaining  stories 
of  this  block  are  devoted  to  the  extensive  re- 
quirements necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
sanitary  fittings  of  every  kind.  Water-closets 
and  lavatories  are  here  shown  with  all  the  latest 
improvements  in  full  working  order. 


of  clear  brickwork,  diminishing  from  12  ft.  sq 
to  9 ft.  square  under  the  corbels  of  the  balusti 
gallery;  the  terra-cotta  shaft  showing  al 
the  gallery  is  31  ft.  high.  Two  copper  light; 
conductor-bands  are  connected  with  four  bf 
carried  completely  round  the  top  of  the  si 
and  thesehavo  two  points  above  thebalustrac 
and  two  points  above  the  top  of  the  chimney 

The  plans  of  the  respective  blocks  essenti 
differ,  in  consequence  of  the  widely  divert 
requirements  of  each,  but  it  was  from  the! 
determined  that  the  exterior  of  each  buff 
should  not  only  harmonise  with  the  other, 
also  with  the  building  at  the  corner  of  B 
street,  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  December) 
i876.  . 

The  instructions  given  to  Messrs.  Warm 
Nicholson,  of  Parliament-street,  who  have  a< 
as  architects  for  Messrs.  Doulton  in  h 
numerous  buildings  for  the  past  thirty  ye 
were  to  utilise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  terra-c; 
details,  already  designed  by  Messrs.  Wilkinsd 
Tarring,  of  Basinghall-street,  then  partly  mt 
factured  for  the  new  studio  in  High-str 
already  mentioned. 

Mr.  J.  Prim  was  responsible  for  the  machiml 
Messrs.  Doulton  supplied  all  the  materials  tfe 
selves;  and  Mr.  Jno.  Phillips,  C.E  , carried 
the  works  without  the  intervention  of  a < 
tractor  until  near  their  completion,  when  i 
present  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Wilkins,  was  : 
manently  put  upon  the  staff.  The  ironwork: 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Matt.  T.  Shaw  & Co. 

Altogether,  this  group  of  buildings  forms 
of  the  most  prominent  features  on  the  south  i 
of  the  Thames,  and  iB  certainly  one  of 
attractions  of  the  Albert  Embankment. 

Messrs.  Doulton  are  the  owners  of  the  vac 
lands  between  the  Princes-street  drawdock  : 
the  Embankment ; we  may,  therefore,  L 
expect  that  Lambeth  may  calculate  upon  fur! 
improvements  one  day,  the  well-known  eni 
prise  of  Messrs.  Doulton  having  already  don 
much  to  add  to  the  material  prosperity  or  j 
parish.  ___ 


A New  Railway  Bridge.- A marvel 

engineering  has  just  been  thrown  open  to  tra 
This  is  the  new  railway  bridge  over  the  Limtj 
(Jutland).  The  bridge  rests  upon  seven  pi' 
which  reach  through  boggy  soil  for 
before  meeting  with  firm  ground.  Intne  cer 
is  a swing  bridge,  only  closed  when  ra^“ 
signalled ; otherwise  it  is  constantly  op  > 
permit  of  the  passage  of  ships. 
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PAUL’S  CROSS. 

Particulars  of  Foundations  discovered  March  31st,  1879,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  Fabric  Surveyor. 


IE  REMAINS  OF  PAUL’S  CROSS. 

— Your  interesting  historical  account  of 
Cross  (see  p.  777,  ante)  allows  me  to  think 
ou  would  be  glad  to  have  some  particulars 
remains  themselves.  For  this  purposo  I 
ie  accompanying  drawing,  with  description 
ed. 

Bize  of  the  octagon  from  angle  to  angle 
) ft.,  and  the  north  wall  of  the  old  cathe- 
rhich  was  parallel  to  the  southern  side  of 
oss,  was  about  30  ft.  distant  from  it. 

I also  take  this  opportunity  of  mention- 
le  great  pleasure  I have  had  in  reading 
|iost  philosophical  article  on  the  “ Develop- 
;’f  Architectural  Species  ” which  appeared 
i same  number.  F.  C.  Penrose. 

We  have  gladly  published  the  plan  and 
it  sent  by  Mr.  Penrose ; the  lines  dotted 
lose  which  are  supplied  by  measurement. 
P 8^a(I  to  see  that  Mr.  Penrose  has  marked 
Qently  on  the  pavement  the  position  of  the 
i The  ground  at  this  end  of  the  cathedral 
Pen  out  as  a garden,  and  will  be 
ily  opened  to  the  public.  A portion  of  the  , 


ancient  building  can  be  seen.  This  formed  the 
oxtreme  south-east  internal  angle  of  the  lower 
church,  which  extended  underneath  the  greater 
part  of  the  cathedral  choir,  and  was  called 
St.  Faith’s  Church.  The  four  eastern  bays,  of 
which  this  angle  formed  a part,  however,  were 
not  originally  built  as  St.  Faith’s  Church,  but 
as  “ Jesus  Chapel.”  This  was  added  to  St. 
Faith’s  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
This  relic,  which  Mr.  Penrose  has  admirably 
preserved,  was  discovered  on  the  14th  of  May 
last. 


A RETROSPECT. 


Mr.  Editor, — As  in  the  Golden  Age,  which, 
Tennyson  says,  “ lies  ever  at  our  door,”  and 
which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  “possible” 
happiness  we  overlook  or  forget  to  profit  by,  so 
we  often  spend  days  in  foreign  lands  in  the 
minutest  inspection  of  buildings,  churches,  and 
museums,  whilst  we  neglect  or  give  a very  cur- 
sory glance  at  many  an  interesting  and  grand 
old  edifice  in  our  own  City  well  worth  a pilgrim- 
age  from  the  West  End.  Improvements  li- 


the City  are  going  on,  though  very  slowly,  still 
surely  ; and  for  none  can  English  people  be 
more  grateful  than  for  those  which  St.  Paul’s  is 
undergoing,  and  which  are  causing  the  cathe- 
dral to  assume  an  aspect  more  consonant  with 
its  importance  as  the  second  great  ecclesiastical 
building  of  the  world,  and  the  chief  public  monu- 
ment of  the  metropolis. 

For  years,  to  lovers  of  art,  and  even  to  the 
ordinary  lover  of  nicety,  the  entourage,  with  its 
unkempt  “yard,”  mutilated  statue  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  rust-eaten  railings,  was  a positive 
eyesore,  that  repelled  instead  of  inviting  the 
passer-by.  But  now  every  inch  of  ground  is 
being  improved  and  beautified,  and  hopes  are 
held  out  that  the  interior  of  the  building  may  in 
time  vie  with  its  more  gorgeous  rivals  abroad. 
Already  the  glitter  of  the  gold  ornamentation 
is  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  roof,  and 
frescoes  and  other  paintings  will,  it  is  hinted, 
adorn  the  bare,  denuded  walls  and  dome,  and 
give,  let  us  hope,  some  of  our  greatest  painters 
the  opportunity  of  handing  down  to  posterity 
enduring  monuments  of  the  talents  they  hold 
from  the  Creator. 
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Not  only  the  cathedral,  buttho  ground  around 
it  is  so  rich  in  historical  recollections  that  one 
lingers  ere  entering,  and  recently  an  additional 
feature  has  been  added.  Peeping  down  a cavity 
a few  stone  steps  are  seen  to  lead  to  a remnant 
of  the  church  burnt  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 
In  another  part,  on  the  paving- atones,  admirably 
arranged  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Penrose  some  lines 
have  been  cut  in  the  garden,  of  an  ootagon  form, 
to  mark  out  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
famous  Paul’s  Cross.  It  was  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  churchyard  at  the  east  end,  and 
was  used  for  religious,  secular,  and  profane  pur- 
poses. Ton  have  so  recently  and  so  well  tola 
its  story  that  I may  not  now  recur  to  it.  The 
last  sermon  preached  here  in  the  presence  oi  a 
sovereign  was  in  1633,  and  then  down  it  went. 
Preachers  sometimes  came  up  from  the  uni- 
versity. A kind  of  inn,  called  the  “ Shunamites 
House,”  was  kept  by  the  church  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  preachers,  and  at  one  period  they 
were  allowed  15s.  for  a sermon,  with  meat, 
candles,  fire,  and  lodgings,  for  five  days. 

Busy  and  thronged  as  the  spot  seems  now, 
yet,  according  to  Bishop  Earle,  in  his  “ Micro- 
cosmographxa  (1629),  it  was  then  even  more 
bustling  still.  “ Paul’s  Walk,”  he  says,  “ is  the 
land’s  epitome,  or  you  may  cal  it  the  lesser  He 
of  Great  Brittaine.  It  is  more  than  this,  it  is 
the  world’s  mass,  which  you  may  here  discerne 
in  its  perfectest  motion,  justling  and  turning. 
It  is  a heap  of  stones  and  men,  with  a vast  con- 
fusion of  languages,  and  were  the  steeple  not 
sanctified  nothing  liker  Babel.  It  is  the  great 
exchange  of  all  discourse,  and  no  business  what- 
soever but  is  here  stirring  and  afoot.”  In  fact, 
before  the  Great  Fire,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard 
was  the  most  celebrated  mart  for  books,  and 
booksellers  had  shops  at  all  the  entrances  of  the 


crimson  velvet,  and  his  brethren  in  scarlet ; the 
bride’s  train  held  by  the  queen’s  sister  and  a 
100  ladies  in  costly  apparel  following.” 

Strange  contrast  to  the  scene  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1666.  Everywhere  raging  as  a vast 
volcano  flames  were  rising  in  crimson  fury  to 
the  skies.  “ The  streets  in  ashes.  The  stones 
of  Paules  flew  like  granados,  ye  melting  lead 
running  down  the  streets  in  a stream,  the  very 
pavements  glowing  with  fiery  redness,  so  no 
horse  or  man  was  able  to  tread  on  them,  and  the 
demolition  had  stopped  all  passages,  so  no  help 
could  be  applied.  The  eastern  wind  drove  still 
more  impetuously  the  flames  forward.  Nothing 
but  ye  Almighty  power  God  was  able  to  stop 
them,  for  vaine  was  the  help  of  man.” 

Then  from  out  this  destruction,  like  a pheenix, 
a fairer  city  rises,  and  to  that  great  and  good 
man,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  it  given  to 
complete,  in  thirty-five  years,  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  any  age,  and  he  is,  as  Yirgil  says 
(“  quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo  ”),  of 
those  who  have  insured  their  remembrance  by 
their  deserts, — those  who  have  embalmed  their 
memories  by  benefits  conferred  upon  the  human 


and  dormers,  and  by  the  angle  turrets  whiev 
buttress  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  great  staircati 
and  the  gables  of  the  billiard-room. 

Above  the  second  floor  there  is  a stone  baluii 
trade  in  front  of  an  open  gallery,  which  r| 
carried  round  the  house,  and  on  the  garde* 
front  the  roof  projects  over  the  gallery  and. ; 
supported  on  light  iron  pillars  rising  from  tb! 
balustrade.  Other  effective  features  are  tb 
corbelled  oriel  windows  of  the  apartments  a;  i 
propriated  to  the  lord  and  lady  of  tho  manc: 
and  the  balconies  of  the  drawing-rooms. 

Operations  have  been  commenced  with  tit 
foundations,  and  an  effort  is  to  bo  made  to  ha' 
a portion  of  the  mansion  fit  for  occupation  r- 
two  years’  time  ; but  several  years  more  mu> 
elapse  before  the  building  is  completed.  I 


This  and  much  more  passes  through  my  mind 
as  I gaze  upon  the  remnant  of  the  old  build- 
ing so  tenderly  guarded  in  the  little  pit-hole  by 
Mr.  Penrose.  C. 


MOUNT  STUART  HOUSE,  BUTE. 

The  mansion-house  of  Mount  Stuart, — the 
patrimonial  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute, — 
which  was  erected  in  1718  for  the  second  Earl 
of  Bute,  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  two  years 
ago,  and  upon  the  site  a now  mansion  is  to  be 

erected  of  unusual  magnificence.  The  noble 

Cathedral ; even  the  church  was  intruded  on,  I Marquis  has  embraced  the  opportunity  of  giving 
the  chantry  and  other  chapels  diverted  from  play  to  his  well-known  proclivity  for  Gothic 
their  ancient  purposes;  some  used  as  recep-  architecture,  and  haa  called  to  his  aid  Mr. 


tacles  for  stones  and  lumber,  another  for 
school,  another  for  a glazier,  the  windows  in 
general  broken.  Parts  of  the  vaults  underneath 
occupied  by  a carpenter,  the  remainder  held  by 
the  bishop,  dean  and  chapter,  and  minor  canons ; 
one  vault  that  ought  to  have  been  used  as  a 
burial-place  was  converted  into  a wine-cellar, 
and  a way  had  been  cut  into  it  through 
the  wall  of  the  building  itself.  The  irreverence 
common  to  the  building  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated to  the  inside,  and  we  read  an  odd  note  on 
the  choristers,  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
naughty  boys  indeed.  It  is  in  a manuscript 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  St.  Paul’s,  159S, 
and  runs  thus  : — “ We  think  it  a verye  neces- 
sarye  thing  that  every  quorister  should  bring 
with  him  to  church  a Testament  in  English,  and 
tome  to  every  chapter  as  it  is  daily  read,  or 
some  other  good  and  goodly  prayer-booke, 
rather  than  spend  their  time  in  talke  and 
hunting  after  spur-money,  whereon  they  have 
set  their  whole  mind,  and  do  often  abuse  dyvers 
if  they  do  not  bestow  somewhat  on  them”  (spur- 
money  was  an  exaction  from  people  who  entered 
the  cathedral  booted  and  spurred).  The  gentle- 
men of  the  quire  were  peremptory  in  their 
demand,  and  threatened  imprisonment  in  the 
choir  for  the  night  to  all  who  refused  them  a 
pecuniary  gift.  “ In  the  upper  quire,  where 
the  comon  [communion]  table  doth  stand, 
there  is  met  unreverende  people  walking  with 
their  hattes  on  their  hedde  commonly  all  the 
service  tyme,  no  man  reproving  them  for  it.” 
“It  is  a great  disorder  in  the  church  that 
porters,  butchers,  water-bearers,  and  who  not,  be 
suffered  in  special  service  time  to  carry  and 
recarry,  no  man  gainsaying  them.” 

High  time,  indeed,  for  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  to  sweep  away  the  corruption  of  ages. 
Yet  for  a moment,  ere  reading  Evelyn’s  mag- 
nificent description,  so  vivid  and  so  life-like,  the 
olden  days  pass  before  us.  The  early  struggles 
of  the  see  from  its  foundation  in  610 ; the  last 
words  of  the  grim  Norman  conqueror,  who  con- 
cluded the  Charter,  confirming  its  privileges  with 
the  words, — “ For  I will  that  the  church  in  all 
things  be  as  free  as  I would  my  soul  should  be 
at  the  day  of  Judgment,”  till  the  picture  seems 
to  culminate  in  the  magnificent  pageantry  of  the 
wedding  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Katharine  of 
Aragon.  The  streets  were  one  scene  of  splen- 
dour, but  nothing  to  the  interior  of  the  cathe- 
dral, where  the  young  bride  of  eighteen  and 
her  bridegroom  of  fifteen,  both  arrayed  in 
white  satin,  were  married  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  assisted  by  nineteen  bishops  and 
abbots  mitred.  “ Wonderful,”  Bays  Stow,  “ was 
it  to  beholfl  the  riches  of  apparel  worne  that 
day.  There  also  was  the  maior  in  a gown  of 


Robert  Anderson,  A.R.S.A.,  who,  both  in  prac- 
tice and  theory,  has  shown  his  fitness  for  the 
work  to  be  entrusted  to  him. 

The  style  adopted  is  of  the  Edwardian  period, 
and  ample  means  and  abundance  of  space  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect,  and 
he  has  made  a liberal  use  of  the  resources  at 
his  command. 

The  design  shows  a pile  of  buildings  120  ft. 
square,  and  each  faijade  will  be  a reflex  of  the 
internal  arrangements,  and  present  a different 
aspect  to  the  spectator.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  building  is  placed  at  an  angle,  and  gives 
admittance  into  an  outer  lobby  22  ft.  square,  an 
ascent  of  a few  steps  leads  through  folding- 
doors  to  an  inner  lobby,  with  a richly-panelled 
ceiling  and  wainscotted  walls,  and  having  a 
great  fireplace  in  front  of  the  entrance- door.  A 
large  arched  doorway  to  the  right  opens  upon 
the  great  central  hall,  60  ft.  square,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a Gothic  arcade  or  cloister  on  all 
sides.  The  hall  rises  to  the  first-floor,  and  is 
covered  by  a vaulted  roof,  and  lighted  by  three 
Pointed  windows  on  each  side.  The  lower 
arcade  is  also  vaulted,  and  over  the  vaulting  is 
a corridor  with  coupled  arched  openings  look- 
ing into  the  hall.  This  corridor  is  reached 
by  the  principal  staircase,  having  a vaulted 
ceiling  supported  on  a moulded  central  column. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  hall  are 
placed  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  each 
measuring  58  ft.  by  22  ft.  The  latter  looks  out 
upon  the  gardens,  and  has  at  one  end  a minor 
drawing-room,  communicating  with  a conserva- 
tory ; and  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  great 
drawing-room  access  is  obtained  to  the  library. 
Access  is  obtained  to  the  dining-room  from  the 
hall,  through  an  ante-room,  and  at  the  opposite 
end  is  a service-room  in  communication  with  the 
kitchen. 

The  kitchen  and  offices  are  placed  in  the  base- 
ment, though  certain  of  the  old  out-buildings 
may  be  retained  as  auxiliary  accommodation 
for  servants. 

On  the  first  floor  there  are  spacious  Bitting- 
rooma  for  Lord  and  Lady  Bute,  the  remainder 
being  allotted  to  bed-rooms,  as  is  also  the  third 
flat,  which  is  reached  by  independent  staircases. 
Over  the  great  staircase  is  a billiard-room 
measuring  31  ft.  by  25  ft. 

The  external  walls  are  to  be  double,  with  a 
vacant  space  of  1 ft.  in  breadth  between  with  a 
view  to  prevent  damp  in  this  rather  moist 
locality,  and  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  purposes  of  ventilation.  The  exterior  walls 
of  the  first  and  second  floors  are  to  be  built  of 
a reddish-coloured  sandstone,  and  the  upper 
story  is  to  be  formed  of  brick,  with  oak  frames. 
The  skyline  is  diversified  by  high-pitched  roofs 


YIGNOLES’S  PERMANENT  WAY  FOR : 

TRAMWAYS. 

Mr.  Henry  Yignoles,  Mem. Inst.  C.E.,  havir, 
had  many  months’  experience  upon  the  stea 
tramways  of  Paris,  was  led  to  the  conclusip 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  encountenij 
was  the  instability  of  the  permanent  way,  ai 
that,  before  the  use  of  Bteam  or  other  locomotii: 
power  could  succeed  on  tramways,  a much  mo 
efficient  road  must  be  adopted.  He  had  lik 
wise  had  to  inspect  some  of  the  London  trai 
ways  lately,  and  became  of  opinion  that  ev 
for  horse  traction,  the  present  system  of  pc 
manent  way  generally  adopted  is  very  defects 
and  not  sufficiently  durable,  and  that,  wh\ 
renewals  are  required,  they  can  only  be  carrii 
out  at  a great  expense.  He  has  according 
devised  and  patented  a system  which  deservt, 
investigation.  ■< 

The  rail  has  a grooved  head  with  a pit 
vertical  web,  held  firmly  by  two  bolts  (with  no 
and  spring  washers)  to  each  chair,  and  tl 
chairs  are  fastened  securely  to  cross  sleeps? 
placed  at  intervals  of  about  3 ft.,  the  bolt-hol 
in  the  chairs  being  made  oval  to  allow  the  fk 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  rails.  But  ti 
form  of  rail  can  be  varied  with  the  same  ki: 
of  chair,  by  having,  for  instance,  a sm 


flange  at  the  bottom  of  the  web  on  the  insii 
of  the  rail,  with  one  f in.  bolt  instead  : 


two  of  i in. ; by  reducing  the  height  of  t: 
rail  to  5 in.,  and  by  increasing  the  tliict 
ness  of  the  web  to  -fe.  In  order  to  secc 
an  accurate  gauge,  he  considers  the  use  i 
cross  sleepers  absolutely  necessary;  it  is 
the  greatest  importance  for  tramways, jwhti 
the  flanges  of  the  car- wheels  are  required' 
run  freely  in  the  groove  of  the  rail.  Butti 
cross  sleepers  are  placed  so  much  below  t 
surface  of  the  ground,  embedded  as  they  shot 
be  in  concrete,  that,  practically,  they  will  li 
thirty  years  or  more,  and  they  interfere  ia 
way  with  the  paving  above. 

Companies  about  to  lay  down  tramwti 
should  look  into  this  system. 


Artisans  and  Labourers’  Bwellinl 
Company. — A special  meeting  of  the  sba 


holders  of  the  above  company  was 


Wednesday,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  He 
(the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  Hon.  E.  Ashl1 
M.P.)  to  consider  a resolution  to  repeal  t 
existing  articles  of  association  of  tho  compa; 
and  to  adopt  certain  other  articles,  and  also: 
consider  a resolution  increasing  the  capital 
the  company  by  the  sum  of  250,000i.  1 

Baxter  Langley,  the  late  chairman  of  the  co 
pany,  was  present,  by  virtue  of.  his  right  as 
shareholder,  and  also  Mr.  Swindlehurst, 
late  secretary.  The  discussion  upon  the  vari< 
amendments  in  the  articles  of  assooiat. 
lasted  nearly  four  hours,  and  upon  the  ar  i 
giving  the  directors  power  to  decline  > 
transfer  of  shares  to  any  person,  a pou  v 
demanded,  resulting  as  follows:  In  fav< 
of  the  clause,  152  votes,  representing  L< 
shareholders;  against 47,  representing  523 sna 
holders.  The  resolution  for  the  adoption  o 
new  articles  was  then  put  and  agreed  to  una 
mously.— The  Chairman  then  moved  the  lone 
ing  resolution  “ That  the  capital  of  the  co 
pany  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  ~o0,  •> 

25,000  preference  shares  of  10Z.  each,  carry  I 
non-cumulative  preferential  dividend  o • 
per  centum  per  annum,  and  that  the  ^ 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  issue 
shares,  from  time  to  time,  to  such  P.erB0.. 
they  deem  fit,  and  without  first^ 
pro  rata  to  existing  members.’  jUr" 
seconded  the  resolution,  which,  after  s 
cussion,  was  agreed  to. 


ira.  2,  1879.] 
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SHE  CITY  OP  LONDON  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
:il  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  Court  proceeded  to 
er  the  petition  (presented  on  the  18th  ult.) 
rious  architects  who  submitted  designs, 
lg  that  the  Court  would  be  pleased  to  refer 
veral  designs  to  some  independent  eminent 
ect,  with  instructions  to  examine  the 
and  to  report  on  their  merits,  before  a 
slection  and  decision, 
petitioners  were  again  admitted  to  the 
tho  Court,  and  Mr.  Robert  Walker  once 
submitted  to  a lively  cross-examination 
jmbers.  The  petitioners  were  not  pre- 
to  say  that  the  committee  had  not  selected 
st  design  for  the  purpose ; they  had  not 
ito  that ; it  would  have  been  presumptuous 
;m  to  do  so.  They  did  not  allege  that  the 
ttee  had  been  unfair  in  their  selection ; 
hat  sufficient  professional  advice  had  not 
taken.  They  expected  that  an  expert 
have  been  called  in  to  advise.  Mr. 
y,  the  principal  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
rchitect,  did  not  come  to  the  subject  with 
*n  mind, — having  been  engaged  on  the 
rchitect’ s designs  for  the  building;  and 
Id  not  be  considered  so  eminent  a member 
profession  as  to  be  entitled  to  sit  in 
ent  in  such  a competition.  Compliance 
ho  petition  was  moved,  and  a debate 
id. 

G-.  M.  Felton,  the  chairman  of  the  School 
ittee,  said  that  if  the  motion  was  carried 
months’  work  of  the  committee  would  be 
thrown  away.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  the 
an  of  the  London  School  Board,  was  on 
nmittee,  and  he  ought  to  know  something 
internal  necessities  of  a school.  Dr. 
tho  head- master,  had  been  present  at 
meeting,  and  ho  had  a letter  with  him 
»r.  Abbott  which  stated  that  for  his  work 
jc  design  had  been  chosen.  A practical 
had  also  assisted  the  other  members, 
st  say  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  sooner 
le  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  than  that 
architect.  The  City  Architect  being 
they  had  gone,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Murray, 
:t  in  command.  That  gentleman  did  not 
hem,  they  had  sought  him.  The  com- 
did  not  seem  willing  to  defer  to  Mr. 
but  the  Court  would  remember  that 
ns  for  markets,  prepared  by  Mr.  Murray, 
;ently  been  accepted,  without  discussion, 
markets  would  involve  an  outlay  of 
•Z.,  and  the  schools  were  estimated,  by  the 
i of  the  selected  design,  only  at  51,000Z. 
urt  had  not  instructed  the  Committee  to 
in  expert.  If  they  looked  back  at  the 
of  the  school,  they  would  see  that  in 
•hen  it  was  put  up  in  Milk-street,  thirty 
itive  designs  had  been  sent  in.  The 
'tee,  at  their  first  meeting,  reduced  that 
■ to  twenty ; and  at  thoir  second  meeting 
ihree,  and  signed  the  report.  In  the 
instance,  months  had  been  taken  by  the 
tee  to  do  what  had  been  done,  and  finally 
jd  in  the  course  of  twenty  days  in  the 
The  committee,  indeed,  had  now  been 
'e  careful,  as  the  old  school  building  had 
tn  a success.  He  thought,  for  his  own 
hat  the  old  committee  had  been  the 
iacticians.  In  the  present  case  the  corn- 
had  uot  expected  to  satisfy  everybody, 
id  fifty-three  architects  before  them,  and 
a school,  so  that  fifty-two  architects  must 
•ppointed,  and  not  only  fifty-two  archi- 
>,’+’  their  friends.  The  Court  should 


regards  more  especially : 1,  ventilation ; 2,  warm- 
ing J 3,  foundations ; 4,  drainage  and  sanitary 
arrangements ; 5,  lighting ; 6,  the  efEect  of  the 
proposed  buildings  on  the  lights  of  the  Royal 
Hotel ; 7,  avoidance  of  the  gas  mains ; 8,  com- 
pliance of  the  competitors  with  the  ‘ instruc- 
tions ’ ; 9,  specification  of  materials  as  to  their 
suitability  and  effect ; 10,  superficial  areas  of 
open  and  covered  playgrounds ; 11,  height  of 
walls  and  roof  fronting  the  Embankment  road  ; 
12,  proximity  of  the  proposed  buildings  to  the 
underground  railway  ; 13,  staircases ; 14,  cubical 
contents  of  the  proposed  buildings;  15,  whether 
the  respective  estimates  might  be  relied  on  as 
reasonably  accurate.  After  full  consideration 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  sub-committee,  we 
beg  to  recommend, — That  the  design  marked 
‘ Live  and  Learn  ’ is  the  best.  That  we  be 
authorised  to  draw  upon  the  City’s  cash  for  the 
sum  of  300Z.  to  be  paid  to  the  author  of  such 
design,  it  being  understood  that  if  he  be  even- 
tually employed  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  buildings,  the  premium  will  merge  into  and 
become  part  of  his  commission  as  architect. 
That  we  be  empowered  to  proceed  forthwith 
with  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  incidental  thereto.  That  we 
have  authority  to  employ  the  author  of  the  said 
design  to  superintend  the  work,  should  such 
employment  seem  to  us,  after  further  considera- 
tion and  inquiry,  desirable.” 

The  design  “ Playground  ” was  recommended 
for  the  200Z.  premium,  and  “ Simplicity  ” for 
100Z.  as  the  third  best. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Edmeston,  F.R.I.B.A., 
was  then  brought  on, — 


us  for  fighting  so  vigorously  what  is  really  the 
battle  of  the  whole  profession. 

The  mottoes  of  the  other  three  designs, — of 
the  six  selected  by  the  committee, — have  not 
yet  been  mentioned.  They  are, — “ Move,” 
to  which  in  our  review  (page  792,  ante)  we  gave 
a preference  ; “ L ” ; and  “ Palmam  qui  meruit 
ferat.” 


put  

laud,  however,  that  if  the  resolution  now 
Ihem  were  adopted,  he  and  his  committee 
accept  it  as  a vote  of  censure, 
le  voting  the  motion  was  negatived,  and 
jlision  very  loudly  applauded. 

1 jcommittee  then  presented  their  report, 
iug  three  designs  for  the  proposed  new 
J >s>  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  a 
!iin  the  Early  French  Renaissance  style, 
estimated  cost  of  5l,OOOZ.,  excluding 
j The  report  stated,  “ With  respect  to 
' gas,  it  was  resolved  to  obtain  them  by 
'Ompetition,  offering  three  premiums, 
jiree  architects  sent  in  designs.  We 
|I  tho  use  of  the  warehouse,  17,  Alder- 
jy > their  display,  and,  after  numerous 
p,— Mr.  A.  Murray  being  in  attendance 
i absence  of  the  City  Architect)  to  give 
: tion  on  any  technical  questions  that  might 
Ithe  number  was  reduced  to  six.  It  was 
It  necessary  to  consider  very  carefully 
'>ective  merits  of  these  six  designs,  as 


That  before  proceeding  to  determine  which  design 
shall  bo  selected  for  execution,  all  the  designs  sent  in  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  who  shall  report  thereon,  distinguish- 
ing, in  their  order  of  merit,  those  three  designs  in  which 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  committee  to  competitors 
have  been  most  efficiently  carried  out,  and  that  the 
premiums  be  awarded  accordingly,’’ 

Mr.  Edmeston  urged  the  necessity  of  further 
consideration.  Tho  decision  was  of  much  im- 
portance, the  credit  of  the  Corporation  being 
involved  ; a model  building,  perfect  as  a whole 
and  in  its  parts,  ought  to  be  erected,  and  no 
pains  and  expense  should  be  spared  at  this 
stage.  They  were  only  the  trustees  for  the 
public,  who  looked  for  efficient  performance  of 
their  duty.  Of  course  he  should  be  sorry  to 
say  or  imply  that  the  committee  had  not  acted 
for  the  best,  — but  grappling  with  a whole 
design  of  a large  building  was  a heavy  responsi- 
bility for  them.  Since  the  exhibition  of  designs 
had  been  open  there  had  been  much  good  criti- 
cism published ; and  it  did  not  confirm  the 
committee’s  judgment.  For  instance,  the  Builder, 
the  leading  architectural  journal,  had  given  the 
first  place  very  pointedly  to  a design  which  the 
committee  had  not  put  among  the  first  three. 
The  committee  had  discredited  their  own  deci- 
sion,— for,  after  their  selection  was  made  and 
announced,  they  had  ranked  the  designs  diffe- 
rently. Could  they  be  sure  that  they  had  not 
missed  the  best  design,  and  would,  if  rightly 
guided,  be  ready  to  alter  their  decision  again  ? 
The  failure  of  a committee’s  judgment  in  the 
case  of  the  present  school  building  ought  really 
to  serve  as  a warning.  To  get  the  best  building 
he  considered  the  matter  of  prime  importance, 
but  the  competitors  had  also  a real  claim  to  be 
considered.  They  had  spent  at  the  least  5,000Z. 
or  6,000Z.  on  their  designs,  and  were  only  to 
receive  300Z.  (as  the  first  300Z.  was  to  merge)  ; 
they  had  a right  to  ask  that  the  best  advice 
should  be  obtained  before  the  court  came  to  a 
decision. 

Discussion  followed,  involving  some  amount 
of  criticism  of  the  proposed  building  in  which 
dark  corridors,  and  cloak-rooms  forming  part  of 
class-rooms  in  violation  of  instructions,  &c., 
were  mentioned.  The  resolution  was  amended 
into, — “ That  the  report  be  agreed  to,  and  that 
it  be  referred  back  for  execution,  but  with  in- 
structions to  the  committee  to  obtain  esti- 
mates, and  submit  the  same  to  this  court 
before  proceeding  with  the  work.”  This  was 
carried. 

Thus  ends  another  unsatisfactory  public  com- 
petition. As  usual,  the  committee  had  pledged 
themselves  publicly  to  a certain  course,  and 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  outvoted.  Perhaps  the  other  architect-mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Council  might,  however, 
have  said  a good  word  for  Mr.  Edmeston’s  very 
reasonable  proposal.  The  competitors  seem  to 
have  done  their  best  after  the  mischief  was  done ; 
and  Mr.  Walker  deserves  a word  of  praise  from 


THE  ROMAN  YILLA  AT  WITCOMB. 

In  tho  course  of  some  notes  read  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester, 
shire  Archaeological  Society,  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley, 
rector  of  Matson,  said  : — Let  me  now  direct 
your  attention  to  the  buildings  themselves.  We 
are  standing  in  a large  court,  open  to  the  soutli 
and  enclosed  on  the  other  three  sides.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  villa  appears  to  have 
been  by  a flight  of  steps  leading  into  a large 
reception-room  (atrium)  about  the  centre  of  the 
north  side.  On  the  west  were  the  baths,  and 
another  building,  which  I shall  briefly  describe. 
On  the  east  were  a large  number  of  chambers, 
some  of  them  subterranean,  which  were  probably 
occupied  by  the  horses  and  servants.  At  the 
south-east  corner  there  was  a large  hall  with 
carved  columns,  which  probably  served  for  a hall 
of  justice,  or  some  similar  purpose.  These  re- 
mains were  discovered  in  1818.  In  February 
of  that  year  some  workmen  digging  up  an  ash 
tree  found  three  large  stones  forming  a door- 
way. Excavations  were  commenced,  and  a room 
was  discovered  19  ft.  7.j  in.  by  13  ft.  7 in. 
Traces  of  this  may  still  bo  seen  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  building.  It  wa3  evidently 
used  as  a domestic  temple,  as  there  was  a 
cistern  in  the  middle  for  ablutions,  three 
recesses  for  statues  and  the  base  of  an  altar. 
A sacrificial  axe,  and  large  quantities  of  bones 
of  animals,  were  found  in  a passage  leading 
from  this  room  towards  the  hill,  and  also 
several  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire,  dating  from 
A.D.  300  to  400.  These  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  time  when  this  villa  was  inhabited.  It  was 
probably  built  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and 
destroyed  during  the  troubles  which  preceded 
the  departure  of  the  Romans. 

A few  words  about  the  building  on  the  west 
side,  supposed  by  Lysons,  with  very  good  reason, 
to  be  a system  of  bathing- rooms.  The  entrance 
to  these,  now  blocked  up,  was  from  the  court  in 
which  we  stand.  The  visitor  would  first  pass 
through  a passage  or  vestibule,  where  the 
servants  would  be  in  attendance.  He  would 
then  enter  a room  19  ft.  8 in.  by  17  ft.  4 in.,  with 
a mosaic  pavement,  ornamented  with  figures  of 
fish  or  sea  monsters.  This  would  be  the  frigi- 
darium,  or  cold  bath.  The  height  of  the  door- 
way shows  that  there  could  have  been  no  water 
in  the  room  itself ; but  there  were  baptisteria, 
or  cold  baths,  in  recesses  on  the  east  and  south 
sides.  Connected  with  this  room  was  the 
apodyterium,  or  dressing-room,  with  its  pave- 
ment divided  into  octagonal  compartments.  The 
flue-tiles,  which  conducted  the  hot  air  from  the 
hypocaust,  or  heating-room,  below,  are  still  in 
position.  The  stucco,  which  covered  the  walls 
to  the  depth  of  2 in.,  was  nearly  all  destroyed 
before  the  thatched  roof  was  put  up.  The 
bather  who  did  not  care  for  a plunge  in  the  cold 
baths  would  pass  by  a side  doorway  into  the 
tepidarium,  or  warm  bath-room,  which  always 
lay  between  the  frigidarinm  and  caldarium,  or 
hot  bath.  This  room  has  been  covered  up 
again  ; but  the  sudatorium,  or  sweating-room, 
with  its  mosaic  pavement,  and  the  hot-water 
bath,  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  On 
the  west  side  may  be  seen  the  arrangements  for 
conducting  and  heating  the  water,  and  higher 
up  the  hill  the  cold  water-tank,  with  the  lead 
pipe  in  situ. 

Much  of  the  building  yet  remains  to  be  ex- 
plored, and  it  is  hoped  that  at  some  future 
time,  with  Lady  Cromie’s  permission,  more  of 
these  interesting  remains  will  be  disclosed  to 
view,  and  carefully  protected  from  injury.  Sir 
William  Hicks  sent  most  of  the  relics  to  the 
British  Museum,  where,  doubtless,  they  may  be 
seen  by  the  curious  at  the  present  time.” 


Anonymous  Munificence.— At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital for  Women,  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  (the 
president)  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Fleming  (one  of  the  board  of  manage- 
ment) an  anonymous  donation  of  1,000Z.  towards 
providing  furniture  for  the  new  hospital.  In 
the  spirit  of  true  charity  it  is  given  on  the 
express  condition  “ that  no  name  is  mentioned.” 
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BECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  ASSYRIA 
AND  BABYLONIA. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a lecture  given  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  last  in  the  Lecture  Theatre 
of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn-Btreet,  by 
Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen.  Half  a century 
ago,  said  the  lecturer,  Nineveh  was  but  little 
more  than  a myth,— a name  drifted  hither  and 
thither  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  Arab  whose  flocks  daily  wandered  over  the 
grave-mounds  of  the  buried  palaces  8UC“ 
mighty  hero  kings  as  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
the  warrior  Assurbanipal  or  Sardanapalus  knew 
nought  of  the  treasure  that  lay  buried  beneath 
his  feet.  Now  and  then  some  Moslem  grave- 


digger, in  preparing  the  last  resting-place  of  his 
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departed  relative,  would  strike  upon  a mass 
stone  carved  or  inscribed  with  unknown  forms 
or  inexplicable  characters.  Such  relics  of  the 
buried  city  received  but  scant  attention  at  the 
hands  of  their  discoverer,  and  usually  were  broken 
up  to  pave  a road,  or  else  burnt  in  a lime-kiln. 
The  utter  oblivion  which  had  fallen  upon 
Nineveh  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  its  greatest 
protector.  Silently  the  crumbling  walls  of 
those  vast  edifices  had  buried  the  treasures 
which  were  yet  remaining,  and  her  own  decay 
had  wrapped  the  dead  city  in  a shroud  sombre 
in  hue,  unattractive  to  the  vulgar ; and  thus 
wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  centuries  she  lay 
awaiting  a resurrection  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  respect  her  monuments,  and  vene- 
rate the  kings  to  whom  she  owed  her  being. 
Stricken  sore  by  that  fell  blow  which,  in  B.C.  625, 
had  rendered  her  a heap  of  ruins, — her  palaces 
the  food  of  flames,  her  temples  desecrated  and 
wrecked  by  rebel  hordes  of  Medes  and  Persians, 
— a vandal  race  who  knew  not  Assur,  she  lay 
for  centuries  hidden  from  the  world,  a buried 
The  world  grew  old,  and  that  city  slept, 


city. 


unknown,  unsought,  untold.  The  retreating 
10,000  had  past  her  by  a ruin ; then  Arab 
and  Moslem  had  come ; a modern  city  had 
grown  up  on  the  further  side  of  the  river 
which  once  had  laved  her  palaces.  No  record 
remained  above  the  surface  to  tell  her  resting- 
place.  A Moslem  saint  became  the  occupier  of 
the  one  recorded  grave.  The  palaces  of  Senna- 
cherib and  his  faithful  son  Essarhaddon  were 
but  a few  feet  below  the  foundation  of  the 
mosque  raised  to  mark  the  tomb  of  Jonah.  But 
in  the  year  1849  of  our  era,  nearly  twenty-five 
centuries  after  that  sad  year  when  Nineveh  fell 
before  the  rebel  avalanche  which  swept  down 
upon  her  from  the  Eastern  mountains  of  Persia, 
Media,  and  Elam,  there  came  to  Mosul  one  who 
knew  the  story  of  Nineveh.  Sacred  writings 
and  Classic  story  had  kindled  in  his  mind  a 
yearning  for  some  trace  of  the  city  which  had 
once  been  the  metropolis  of  the  East, — the 
home  of  such  Scripture  familiar  personages 
as  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  A long  tour  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  Classic  nations  had  raised  in 
the  mind  of  Austen  Layard  a true  reverence 
for  antiquity  ; and  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  be  seized  with  a desire  to  draw 
back  the  sandy  veil  which  shrouded  Nineveh, 
and  lay  bare  the  treasures  which  it  covered. 
In  rapid  sequence,  as  if  by  magic  aid,  Layard 
and  his  workmen  brought  forth  from  the  graves 
of  Nineveh  priceless  treasures  of  art : winged 
bulls  and  lions,  rich  sculptured  slabs,  and 
splendid  works  in  bronze  and  ivory, — all  indi- 
cative of  along-buried  civilisation, — were  rescued 
from  these  barren  and  desolate  places.  Archae- 
ologists saw  in  the  sculptured  remains  a new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  art.  In  the  decora- 
tions of  the  rich  palaces  now  open  before  them 
they  saw  forms,  whose  presence  in  Greek  art 
could  find  no  explanation,  presented  to  their 
view  as  products  of  the  studios  of  Nineveh.  The 
richly-chased  and  moulded  brazen  vessels,  the 
thrones  and  altars  of  the  same  material,  all 
indicated  that  there,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  kings  of  nations,  had  flourished  a highly- 
developed  school  of  metal-workers.  Rich  car- 
vings in  ivory  and  crystal,  polished  cedar,  and 
Lapis  lazuli  all  spoke  of  the  riches  and  wealth 
which  once  had  formed  the  treasures  of  the  royal 
House  of  Assur.  Amid  this  blaze  of  rich  art- 
treasure  there  were  some  relics  unattractive  to 
the  eye,  broken  and  covered  with  dust  and  scilia 
which  could  yield  to  none  their  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  priceless  records  of  a 
buned  empire.  These  broken  fragments  are 
leaves  from  the  histories  of  Assyria, — these  are 
the  quartos,  octavos,  and  even  diamond  works 
which  formed  the  great  historic  library  of 
Assyria.  In  the  Palace  of  Sennacherib  Mr. 


records,  which  had  been  broken  and  scattered 

by  the  hands  of  the  spoilers.  Upon  the  huge 
winded  bulls  which  flanked  the  royal  portal?,  the 
walls,  and  even  pavements  of  the  lengthy  cor- 
ridors and  halls  of  the  royal  house,— nay,  even 
deep  down  in  the  very  foundation  course  in 
obscure  recesses  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
were  inscriptions  which  throw  new  light  upon 
the  annals  of  Assyria’s  kings.  _ The  discoveries 
which  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  made  in  the  mounds  ot 
Koyunjik  restored  to  us  the  palace  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  a rich  series  of  sculptures  from  the 
walls  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  These 
interesting  examples  of  a style  of  mural  decora- 
tion peculiar  to  Assyria  form,  as  it  were,  the 
folio  plates  to  illustrate  the  texts  wricten  upon 
the  cylinders  and  terra-cottas,  the  slabs  and 
bulls  which  were  found  in  the  palace.  The 
western  p irtion  of  the  city  was  the  royal  quarter, 
and  the  wall  is  hewn  in  two  parts  by  mounds 
which  mark  the  ruins  of  palaces.  The  northern 
one  is  known  by  the  name  of  Koyunjik;  the 
southern  one  derives  its  name  from  the  mosque 
which  crowns  it,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
From  this  site,  after  a short  series  of  excava- 
tions carried  on  amidst  opposition  and  diffi- 
culties which  only  a native  oi  the  district  could 
have  overcome,  Mr.  Rassam  was  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  surface  of  this  forbidden  ground, 
and  to  rescue  sufficient  relics  to  prove  that  here 
had  stood  the  palace  homes  of  Essarhaddon  and 
Sennacherib.  The  acute  diplomacy  of  Mr. 
Rassam,  an  able  lieutenant  of  Sir  A.  H.  Layard 
and  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the  rescuer,  of 
Nineveh  has  fallen,  was  the  means  of  proving 
the  existence  of  buried  edifices  under  the  Nebby 
Yunus,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  see 
the  time  when  that  mound  will  receive  the  full 
attention  which  it  merits.  Northwards  of  the 
Nebby  Yunus  mound  stands  the  king’s  palace 
mound  of  Nineveh,  its  true  acropolis,  on  which 
stood  at  least  two  palaces  and  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Venus,  the  patroness  of  the  city  of 
Nineveh.  The  south-east  edifice,  which  crowned 
the  higher  portion  of  the  mound,  was  the  great 
royal  abode  which  had  been  erected  by  Senna- 
cherib. It  was  this  palace  which  Mr.  Rassam  first 
penetrated  into,  and  from  whichherescuedalarge 
number  of  sculptures  and  other  treasure,  and,  in 
addition,  a rich  collection  of  Assyrian  texts. 
On  the  other  extremity  of  this  oval-shaped 
mound  stood  the  garden  palace,  the  home  of  the 
warrior  king  Assurbanipal,  the  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  this 
palace,  and  the  recovery  of  such  splendid  relics 
as  those  which  formed  the  decorations  of  the 
Lion  Hunt  Room,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  base- 
ment saloon  of  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  annals  of  Assyrian 
explorations.  When  political  work  caused 
Sir  A.  H.  Layard  to  give  up  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration which  he  had  so  nobly  begun  and  so 
successfully  carried  out,  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  placed  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Rassam,  who  had  now  served  his  appren- 
ticeship with  Mr.  Layard,  and  it  is  to  his  perse- 
verance that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  finest 
of  Assyrian  palaces.  The  northern  end  of  the 
Koyunjik  mound  had  not  at  that  time  (1851)  been 
tapped,  and  as  it  did  not  present  such  marked 
external  indications  of  buried  edifices  as  the 
south-west  portion,  it  had  not  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Layard.  Mr.  Rassam  was 
anxious,  however,  to  attempt  a slight  explora- 
tion of  this  extremity.  For  days  his  men  toiled 
on,  and  at  first  the  work  had  to  be  carried  on 
at  night,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  other  explorers, 
but  no  trace  of  the  desired  edifice  had  been  found. 
The  work  was  about  being  abandoned ; the  long 
trench  which  had  been  cut  into  the  interior 
gave  no  indications  of  having  penetrated  any 
edifice  ; when,  lo  ! the  earthen  walls  tottered 
and  fell,  and  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  and 
almost  bewildered  diggers,  there  lay  exposed  to 
view  a series  of  sculptures  which  far  surpassed 
anything  which  yet  had  been  extracted  from 
the  ruins.  Visitors  who  inspect  the  Assyrian 
collection  in  our  national  Museum  will  remember 
that  magnificent  series  of  sculptures  which 
represent  the  great  Assyrian  hero  Assurbanipal 
engaged  in  a series  of  combats  with  the  lions. 
As  examples  of  Assyrian  art,  these  works  cer- 
tainly form  the  chefs  d' oeuvre  of  the  studios  of 
Nineveh.  Note,  for  example,  a scene  which  has 
received  the  praise  of  more  than  one  modern 
artist.  In  one  large  slab  we  see  the  king  in  his 
chariot,  attended  by  his  armour-bearer,  await- 
ing  the  approach  of  the  king  of  beasts,  who  is 
| being  released  from  a huge  wooden  cage.  The 


artist  has  managed  to  throw  into  this  sculptuii, 

tableau  is  wonderful.  The  king  is  all  attentie 
watching  the  approach  of  the  beast,  m, 
emerges  slowly,  stupified  half  by  rage  and  h., 
by  fear  from  his  confinement,  but  still  we  see 
him  a worthy  rival  for  the  hero  king  vf 
schooled  his  arm  for  the  carnage  of  battle  ij 
combat  with  the  king  of  beasts.  In  other  b; 
reliefs  of  this  series,  we  see  depicted  varic 
incidents  in  these  combats,  which  took  place! 
the  royal  park  or  paradise,  which  lay  to  iti 
north-west  of  the  city,  between  the  palace 
the  great  gate.  After  an  appreciative  not 
of  the  labours  of  the  late  Mr.  Geot 
Smith,  whose  name,  he  said,  would  ever 
identified  as  that  of  the  discoverer  of  o 
celebrated  Creation  tablets,  the  lecturer  p 
ceededto  describe  the  brazen  gates  from  Bal 
wat,  of  which  a full  description  has  alreii; 
appeared  in  the  Builder  (pp.  531,  673,  an 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said : — “ What  b' 
been  done  during  the  last  few  years  to  show  : 
bearing  of  such  discoveries  on  every  brand 
research  is  but  an  index  to  what  might  be  do 
Babylon  is  but  tapped.  What  do  wo  know 
the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ? With  Ij 
exception  of  one  mutilated  fragment  of  sc 
twenty  lines,  not  one  word.  The  discoveriei 
the  mound  of  Ballawat  is  an  indication  of  w 
a hundred  other  mounds  may  produce.  *.| 
texts  from  the  library  of  Assurbanipal  h 
shown  us  the  birthplace  of  Greek  mytholof 
the  studios  of  Nineveh  have  shown  us  the  on 
of  much  in  Greek  art.  But  we  must  remember  t| 


the  mythology,  the  art,  the  religion  of  Assyria! 

’ " ’ 3 OB 


but  the  outcome  of  a much  older  and  more  pri 
tive  one,  namely  that  of  Babylonia.  Whatl 
we  know  of  Babylonian  art, — of  Babyloi 
religion  ? True,  we  have  copies  of  many  tc 
from  the  libraries  of  Babylon,  from  the  bo 
shelves  of  the  library  of  Assurbanipal,  i 
surely  we  would  rather  have  the  first  editil 
which  may  still  remain  buried  beneath 
grave-mounds  of  such  primitive  cities  as  Ur,, 
home  of  Abraham  ; Euch,  or  Waska,  citien 
the  tetrapolis  of  Nimrod.  It  is  our  duti 
search  for  them.  We  owe  much  in  this  prer 
age  to  Greek  culture  and  civilisation,  but > 
link  which  binds  us  to  Athens  is  but  one  in 
long  chain  which  joins  Cyprus  to  Greece,  : 
Greece  to  Phoenicia,  Phoenicia  to  Nineveh, : 
Nineveh  to  Babylon.  It  is  our  duty  as  ana 
who  pride  ourselves  on  our  culture  and  civi: 
tion  to  take  pride  in  art  and  science,  to  fo 
that  golden  thread  of  culture  which  binds  id 
the  remote  past.  We  are  what  we  are  been 
the  past  ha3  made  us  so,  and  we  never  i 
thoroughly  understand  the  present  unlessl 
fathom  the  past.  The  field  of  Assyrian  i 
search  is  a neutral  one, — one  in  which  s’! 
branch  of  research  can  meet.  The  els 
scholar  cannot  but  see  with  pleasure  i 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  versions  of  £ 
legends  which  have  so  oft  beguiled  e 
mind,  and  filled  his  mind  with  adn; 
tion  of  the  glorious  Greek.  The  dev* 
student  of  Holy  Scripture  will  find  my 
passages  in  the  inscriptions,  both  histoi 
and  religious,  to  aid  him  in  his  studies.  Ue 
nought  to  fear  and  much  to  learn.  The  an 
the  anthropologist,  the  antiquary,  can  all 
food  in  this  rich  pasture,  and  each  can  aid 
other,  each  may  bear  away  with  him  some 
fact,  some  new  theory,  and  all  can  aid  in  I 
one  great  task,  our  proper  study, — the  stuu 
mankind.  I appeal  thus  for  the  scienceof  Ass', 
logy,  from  a feeling  ®f  true  love  for  it  tnysel) 
can  only  say  that,  let  any  of  my  hearers  ■ 
feel  the  fascination  of  passing  beyond  the 
veil  which  divides  the  present  from  the  pa6 
read  inscriptions,  autobiographies,  whichl 
centuries  have  been  mute  and  silent,  0 
that  as  one  works  one  is  rescuing  some  mif 
hero  from  the  oblivion  of  a long  buried  I 
and  placing  him  in  all  his  true  colours  be 
the  people  of  a critical  century,  to  feel 
each  word  deciphered,  each  phrase  solve  , 
triumph  in  the  field  of  science,  a victory  m 
cause  of  truth,— then,  I say,  if  I coaia 
fascinate  you  as  Assyriology  ha9  as 
yself  and  many  others,  I should  not  Jacx 
: find  a deficiency  of  labourers,  where  eac 
can  help  to  rescue  empires  from  under 


Layard  discovered  a number  of  these  valuable  'amount  of  animation  and  of  feeling which  the 


°f  M?  Edmond  Beales,  M.A.,  in  propose » 
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of  thanks  to  Mr.  Boscawen  for  his  interes 
lecture,  said  that  some  of  the  lect“rer  .. 
feeling  convinced  that  he  wo"  b t| 


prosecute  his  researches  much  more  effect' 


isecute  ms  reseuiiiuca  u.» — - , 

on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  proposed  to  to 
committee  and  to  raise  a fund 


lawen  for  a sojourn  in  Assyria  and  Baby- 
]i,  without  in  any  way  desiring  to  clash  with 
was  being  done  by  the  British  Museum 
jrities. 

•.  Alexander  Grant  seconded  the  motion, 
referred  in  terms  of  high  commendation  to 
Jioscawen’s  labours  as  an  Assyriologist  in 
oxion  with  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaao- 
— which  society,  he  said,  seemed  to  be  the 
( body  which  was  doing  anything  to  promote 
tudy  of  Assyriology.  So  well  known  were 
icturer’s  labours  (in  cod  junction  with  those 
r.  Lepage  Renouf)  that  in  America  he  was 
in  of  as  Professor  Boscawen.  It  was  to  be 
El  that,  failing  action  on  the  part  of  the 
jrsities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
jrsity  of  London  would  take  some  steps  to 
a chair  of  Assyriology.  London  would 
t far  the  most  preferable  locality  for  such  a 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  British 
am  collections. 

a.  Boscawen,  in  reply,  said  that  it  cor- 
in' was  his  desire  to  visit  the  sites  he  had 
Boned,  and  others,  notebook  in  hand,  in 
)i  to  endeavour  to  trace  out  certain  very 
Tflting  problems  in  Assyriology. 

Thomas  Tyler,  M.A.,  moved,  and  Dr.  Cull 
Ided,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Major  Mercier 
shairman),  after  which 
Hormuzd  Rassam  said  that  although  he 
feted  very  much  that  he  had  been  compelled 
ign  the  conduct  of  the  work  for  the  British 
im,  yet,  if  he  were  goingout  again,  he  should 
,sk  that  Mr.  Boscawen  might  accompany 
The  British  Museum  authorities  wore 
iontinuing  the  work  to  a limited  extent, 
•ould  be  glad  to  do  more  if  the  means  were 


.N : ITS  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

NIPON  (JAPAN)  INSTITUTE. 

permission  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a meet- 
ider  the  auspices  of  this  Institute,  now  in 
of  being  established,  was  held  on  Wed- 
7 evening,  in  the  hall  of  the  Society, 
street,  Adelphi,  to  hear  from  Mr.  C. 
des  some  suggestive  facts  about  Japan, 
jjects  of  the  Institute  are  thus  described 
B)  prospectus : — ■“  To  bring  into  communi- 
U students,  inquirers,  and  admirers  of  the 
literature,  language,  folk-lore,  &c.,  of 
1;  to  collect,  record,  and  disseminate 
itic  and  interesting  information  relative 
an ; to  encourage  the  foreigners  resident 
iau,  and  Japanese  especially,  to  collect 
laterial ; to  enlist  the  cordial  co-operation 
lantific,  literary,  and  artistic  societies, 
L*  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  ex- 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Institu- 
<jto  publish  queries,  notes,  proceedings, 
jlher  interesting  matter;  and  to  otherwise 
Mite  this  branch  of  research  and  study, 
neglected,  and  its  hidden  wealth  of 
Ire  as  yet  so  little  known.” 

Rutherford  Alcock  occupied  the  chair, 

B opening  the  proceedings  said  that  Japan 
Bpated  one  of  the  few  original  schools  of 
i’iid  of  decorative  art  more  especially, 
Ijjae  world  had  produced,  and  that,  as  all 
'ad  cultivated  the  study  of  art  would 
was  a very  rare  claim  to  admiration  and 
S.  Tho  Japanese  were  unrivalled  for  their 
1 r and  china  ware  generally  and  for  their 
<T  work  ; for  their  productions  were 
flterised  not  only  by  perfection  of  work- 
\P>  but  by  an  exquisite  perception  of 
(!  for  art ; and  wo  in  this  country  could 
*j  thought,  fail  to  profit  very  largely  by 
;'  idy  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
H-  When,  in  1862,  he  first  introduced  to 
Jbwledge  of  the  English  public, — and  he 
l.t  he  might  say  the  European  public,— 
lj-  tbe  examples  of  the  rare  ability  of  the 
vse  in  industrial  art,  he  little  thought  that 
1 1 return  to  Europe  a few  years  later  he 
•find  that  the  Japanese  wares  had  beaten 
1 he  market  the  best  productions  of  Vienna, 
llmd  London,  both  because  of  their  cheap- 
,l:id  their  artistio  beauty.  The  originality 
‘‘purees  of  the  people  were  shown  by  their 
‘.ions  in  the  way  of  paper.  The  walls 
houses  were  papered,  and  their  wall- 
l.were  characterised  by  infinite  variety 
‘iceeding  beauty.  In  papers  for  other 
,s>  f°r  writing,  for  bank-note  printing, 

: pocket-handkerchiefs,  for  instance, — the 
.ions  of  the  Japanese  were  far  before 
England  in  respect  of  delicacy,  beauty, 
the  Bame  time,  tenacity. 


Mr.  Pfouudes  said  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
give  a formal  lecture,  but  merely,  in  perhaps  a 
somewhat  discursive  way,  to  allude  to  some  of 
the  points  connected  with  Japan,  its  people, 
and  its  industries,  which  would  best  repay 
attention  and  research.  He  confessed  himself 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  everything  Japanese, 
— he  meant,  of  course,  all  that  pertained  to 
Japan  of  the  old  period.  There  was  so  much 
of  interest  to  be  learned  about  Japan  that  he 
was  quite  sure  the  Institute  would  be  supported 
by  the  people  of  this  country.  The  Institute 
was  at  present  under  the  wing  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  a 
branch.  One  of  tho  first  things  that  the  new 
organisation  should  do  would  be  to  collect  and 
catalogue  European  boobs  relating  to  Japan.  In 
the  rough  and  incomplete  catalogue  he  had 
already  made,  there  weie  mentioned  two  thou- 
sand books  on  the  country,  its  people,  or 
its  industries,  published  since  the  issue  of 
Marco  Polo’s  book.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  authors  of  those  books  based  their  state- 
ments on  those  made  in  their  predecessors’ 
works.  Next  after  the  collection  of  European 
books  on  Japan  would  be  the  collection  of  native 
books.  Although  there  were  only  comparatively 
few  Europeans  who  could  read  such  books 
themselves,  adequate  translations  of  the  most 
interesting  of  them,  or  of  portions  of  them, 
would  be  of  great  interest  and  value.  To  the 
anthropologist,  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the 
Japanese  people  would  be  of  much  interest,  and 
it  would  be  useful  to  glean  from  Japanese 
literature  and  tradition  what  the  people  them- 
selves believed  on  the  subject.  The  geography 
of  the  country,  again,  was  a very  large  subject, 
and  one  on  which  a great  deal  of  information 
was  probably  hidden  away  in  the  libraries  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively early  intercourse  of  those  countries 
with  the  Orient.  The  folk  - lore  of  the 
Japanese  afforded  another  most  interesting  field 
of  study.  As  a long  resident  amongst  the  people, 
and  as  one  who  had  lived  amongst  them  as  one 
of  themselves,  assuming  the  native  dress  and 
habits,  as  far  as  possible,  he  could  only  say  that 
he  could  never  wish  to  live  amidst  a better 
conducted  population.  The  ancient  religion  of 
the  people,  and  the  exotic  Buddhism,  and  their 
bearing  upon  one  another  and  upon  the  habits 
of  the  people,  would  also  afford  an  interesting 
subject  for  study.  The  alphabet  and  written 
language  were  essentially  those  of  China,  with 
some  modifications,  but  the  proposal  which  had 
been  made  to  Romanise  the  alphabetic  cha- 
racters was  to  be  deprecated,  however  desirable 
it  might  be  that  intelligent  natives  of  Japan 
should  familiarise  themselves  with  European  lan- 
guages. The  pastimes  of  the  Japanese  was  another 
interesting  field  of  study.  The  people  of  Japan 
had  no  games  corresponding  to  those  played  by 
us  with  cards,  and  none  of  their  games  seemed 
to  provoke  that  avaracious  and  mercenary 
desire  to  worst  an  opponent  which  sometimes 
characterised  card-players  in  this  country.  The 
architecture,  drama,  and  music  of  Japan  were 
other  fields  among  many  others  in  which 
profitable  and  pleasant  study  might  be  made. 
Incidentally,  it  wras  worth  noticing  that  whilst 
in  some  of  our  large  towns  the  establishment 
of  free  libraries  was  strongly  opposed,  every 
Japanese  village  had  its  free  circulating  library, 
and  it  was  a very  common  thing  to  see  men 
going  from  house  to  house  changing  the  books. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pfoundes  said  it  would  be 
seen  how  much  there  was  in  Japan,  its  manners, 
customs,  institutions,  arts,  industries,  folklore, 
&c.,  to  repay  study. 

A discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  best  means 
of  establishing  and  furthering  the  work  of  the 
proposed  Institute,  in  the  course  of  which 

Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  said  it  was  quite  evident 
that  Japan  was  a comparatively  unworked  mine, 
and  by  a thoroughly  well-organised  and  business- 
like society  much  would  no  doubt  be  accom- 
plished, and  it  was  probable  that  the  Japanese 
Government  would  materially  interest  itself  in 
promoting  the  work  of  the  Institute,  if  the  latter 
were  able  to  enlist  the  active  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  really  representative  men.  It  was 
not  to  be  desired  that  the  subject  should  be 
taken  as  the  theme  of  a few  gossipy  lectures, 
and  that  then  all  interest  in  it  should  be  allowed 
to  evaporate.  The  proposed  society  should  be 
so  organised  as  to  make  its  object  one  that 
should  be  constantly  and  seriously  pursued.  Mr. 
Pfoundes  had  a profound  knowledge  of,  and  was 
brimful  of  enthusiasm  for,  things  Japanese,  but 
he  would  require  to  be  supported  by  men  of 
I business  aptitude  and  capacity  as  well  as  those 


of  literary  tastes.  The  influence  of  Japanese  art 
was  making  itself  felt  throughout  Europe. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  said  that  looking  at  the 
great  commercial  interests  involved  in  our 
intercourse  with  Japan,  the  proposed  Institute 
was  capable  of  doing  a very  great  amount  of 
good.  It  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  in 
this  country  there  was  no  practical  school  to 
which  the  mind  of  the  public  was  directed  for 
the  promotion  of  Oriental  languages  and  studies 
amongst  business  men.  The  establishment  of  a 
high  school  for  Oriental  languages,  on  the  model 
of  the  one  in  Paris,  would  cost  very  little,  and 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  com. 
mercial  community. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Freeland  agreed  that  it  was  not 
desirable  that  the  study  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese,  their  arts*  and  industries,  should  be 
a mere  passing  whim  of  dilettantism,  but  that 
it  should  be  set  about  in  real  earnest.  Whether 
the  proposed  Institute  should  be  a branch  or 
section  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  or  an  independent 
institution,  was  a question ; and  perhaps  it 
might  be  desirable  to  join  China  with  Japan  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  said  that  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  people  were  probably  destined  to 
play  a very  important  part  in  the  future  economy 
of  the  world  ; and  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  while  Europe  and  America  were 
likely  to  be  affected  by  intercourse  with  Japan 
and  China,  those  countries  would  be  in  turn 
more  or  less  affected  by  contact  with  Europeans 
and  Americans. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  offered  the 
Institute  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  lectures,  &c., 
and  suggested  that  possibly  Mr.  Pfoundes  would 
attain  his  object  by  arranging  for  his  other 
lectures  on  Japanese  topics  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Section 
of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Pfoundes,  in  reply  said  it  was  his  desire  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  help  of  practical  busi- 
ness-like men,  but  he  deprecated  the  idea  of 
coupling  China  and  the  Chinese  with  Japan  and 
the  Japanese.  It  was  true  that  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  had  a classical  literature  in  com- 
mon, but  there  was  so  much  not  in  common 
between  the  two  nations  that  any  attempt  to 
include  the  two  within  the  scope  of  the  society 
must  end  in  failure. 

We  may  add  that  the  following  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  act,  with  Mr.  Pfoundes  as 
secretary,  in  the  organisation  of  the  society,  viz., 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Mr.  B. 
Francis  Cobb,  Mr.  Frank  Dillon,  Mr.  Robt.  K. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Aug.  W.  Franks ; Mr.  J.  Leighton, 
F.S.A.;  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P. ; Mr.  W.  S.  W. 
Yaux,  F.R.S. ; Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  and  Mr.  H. 
Trueman  Wood. 


Economy  of  Good  Farm  Buildings. — Mr. 

Finlay  Dun  urges  that  “ with  more  specific 
instructions  and  restrictions  as  to  cost,”  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  should  again  offer 
the  unawarded  prizes  competed  for  by  the 
Bixty-eight  sets  of  designs  of  farm  build- 
ings exhibited  at  Kilburn.  “ There  are  still,” 
he  says,  “ thousands  of  acres  throughout  Great 
Britain  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
best,  on  account  of  indequate,  awkward,  or  in- 
convenient buildings.  Many  of  the  newer  home- 
steads, although  erected  at  great  and  unnecessary 
cost,  are  badly  arranged.  Practical  utility  is 
sometimes  sacrificed  to  architectural  display. 
Useless  buildings  often  encumber  the  plan.  The 
judicious  combination  of  covered  yards  for 
feeding  beasts,  and  open  yards  for  younger 
stock,  is  often  overlooked.  Cheap  covering  for 
a part  of  the  rickyard  seldom  receives  sufficient 
attention,  even  on  model  farms.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  advantage  and 
economy  of  good  buildings,  especially  where 
mixed  or  dairy  farming  is  carried  on.  In  in- 
specting several  well-constructed  and  centrally- 
situated  farm  buildings  recently  finished,  on 
farms  varying  from  400  to  600  acres,  the 
tenants,  unsolicited,  assure  me  that  the  new 
buildings  enable  them  to  dispense  with  a pair  of 
horses  and  a cattle  man,  effecting  a saving  of 
about  120Z.  a year,  whilst  greater  economy  is 
also  attained  in  food  and  supervision.  Many 
landlords  would  endeavour  to  equip  their  pro- 
perty with  suitable  farm  buildings,  if  they  were 
provided  with  well-considered,  economical  plana 
and  instructions,  which  would  enable  them  to 
put  up  substantia],  commodious,  and  labour- 
saving  homesteads  at  a cost  not  exceeding  51. 
or  61.  per  acre.” 


866 


the  builder. 


[Aug.  2,  1879. 


SUFFOLK  INSTITUTE  OF  AECH^OLOGY. 

An  excursion  to  Aspall,  Kenton,  and  Deben- 
ham,  n-as  made  under  the  auspices  of  this 
society  on  the  18tli  ult.  At  Aspall,  Canon  Che- 
Tallier,  the  rector,  read  a paper  on  the  history 
of  the  locality,  and  the  Her.  W.  H.  Sewell 
followed  with  a paper  on  the  subject  of  church 


Monastery,  and  the  Ely  Chapter  to  this  day  are 
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hour-glasses. 

At  Kenton,  the  Rev.  R.  Lawrence,  the  vicar, 
read  a paper  on  the  parish  and  church.  The 
latter,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  after  having  been 
for  many  years  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  was,  in 
the  year  1872,  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  vicar, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  White,  re-roofed,  re-seated,  and 
restored  to  its  present  condition,  all  the  old 
features,  however,  being  as  far  as  possible, 
preserved.  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  ot 
{he  building  of  the  church.  The  south  door 
seems  to  belong  to  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  Norman  to  the  Early  English  style,  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  whilst  other 
parts  of  the  church  are  of  later  date,  the  south 
porch  being  the  latest,  except  the  south  aisle. 
It  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel  and  tower  at 
the  west  end,  and  a south  porch  built  of  flint, 
with  a small  aisle  of  brick  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  not  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
nave,  but  only  from  the  east  end  of  it  to  the 
east  wall  of  the  porch,  from  which  there  is  a 
door  opening  into  it. 

From  Kenton  Church  the  excursionists  went 
to  Kenton  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Symonds.  It  is  a very  interesting  red-brick 
mansion,  dating  about  1500.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a double  moat,  the  outer  moat  inclosing  five 
acres  of  land. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Crowe’s  Hall, 
Debenham,  belonging  to  Lord  Henniker.  This 
hall  is  much  of  the  same  character  as  Kenton 
Hall,  but  somewhat  older. 

Thence  the  party  went  to  Debenham,  where 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Cornish,  read  a paper, 
of  which  we  extract  the  following  passages : — 
Debenham,  or  Depbenham,  as  it  was  of  old  time 
named,  is  the  head  of  the  Woodbridge  Valley, 
and  down  to  it  run  the  spurs  of  all  the  highlands 
from  which  the  streams  that  feed  the  first 
beginning  of  the  Woodbridge  River  take  their 
rise.  On  the  extreme  end  of  one  of  these  spurs 
the  church  is  built,  and  as  the  spur  slopes,  so 
does  the  church.  It  is  built  downward,  and  in 
an  eastward  direction.  It  is  not  alone  in  this. 


Kenton  Church,  though  the  chancel  in  the  late 
restoration  has  been  raised,  is  built  in  the  same 
way.  Monk  Soham  Church  is  built  so,  too  ; and 
that  church,  even  when  restored,  retained  its 
chancel  at  a lower  level  than  the  nave.  This 
feature  can  at  once  be  seen  here.  From  the  moment 
that  you  step  inside  the  porch  you  see  a gradual 
descent  of  the  pavement,  and  descending  as  you 
go,  you  step  down  into  the  church,  and  from  the 
church  to  the  chancel.  It  is  true  that  the  floor 
of  the  nave  is  level,  but  that  is  an  effect  of  the 
rebenching.  The  old  pavement,  though  it  was 
not  noticed  till  too  late,  was  on  a gradual  slope 
into  the  chancel,  and  a comparison  of  the  bases 
of  the  half  pillars  at  the  east  and  west  end  of 
the  nave  shows  that  originally  the  floor  was 
meant  to  slope  eastward.  Mr.  Cornish  then 
passed  on  to  consider  the  church  in  detail, 
beginning  with  the  tower.  He  was  assured 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  Saxon,  though  its 
higher  windows  had  been  inserted  to  match  a 
later  church.  As  a proof  of  this  he  took  the 
two  lower  south  windows,  the  long  and  short 
quoin  stones,  the  absence  of  buttresses,  the 
herringbone  work  on  the  north  side,  and  finally 
the  arch  entering  the  church,  like  the  four  arches 
in  Godaiming  Church,  evidently  Saxon  of  a very 
early  date,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament,  so  that 
it  almost  resembles  a Roman  arch.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  Book  that  “ in  Debenham 
are  two  churches,”  and  he  assumed  that  the 
tower  was  the  relic  of  one  of  these, — possibly 
the  chancel  was  too,  for  at  its  rebuilding, 
last  year,  an  old  stone  slab  under  one  of  the 
north  windows  was  found  bearing  evident 
marks  of  Saxon  moulding.  There  is  likewise 
stone  of  gryphean  marble,  with  piercing  for  « 
font  stand,  which  could  not  belong  to  the  present 
Tudor  font,  but  which  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  theory  of  a former  Saxon  font,  the 
Saxons,  though  never  using  marble  for  pave- 
ment, yet  working  it  in  as  pedestals  for  their 
fonts.  An  interesting  indirect  testimony  to 
Saxon  Christians  in  Debenham  is  recorded  in 
Page’s  “ History  of  Suffolk.”  Oswy,  Alderman 
of  East  Anglia,  and  Leofrida,  his  wife,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  son  Alwin  entering  Ely  as  a 
monk,  granted  lands  in  Debenham  to  Ely 


patrons  of  the  neighbouring  church  oi 
the  vicar  of  which  has,  as  part  of  his  glebe,  two 
fields  in  Debenham  parish.  Passing  next  to  the 
chancel  Mr.  Cornish  pointed  out  the  difference 
in  the  external  and  internal  shape  of  the  door- 
way  and  of  the  external  and  internal  moulding 
over  the  north  windows,  the  similarity  between 
the  stonework  of  the  door  arch  into  the  chancel 
and  of  the  chancel  arch,  and,  again,  of  the 
capital  of  the  doorway,  and  of  the  capital  of 
the  piscina.  Further,  lie  pointed  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  chancel  arch  and  the  arches 
of  the  church,  and  yet  the  similarity  between 
the  capitals  of  the  chancel  arch  and  those  of  the 
arches  of  the  church,  while  the  old  Btalls  and 
screen  remaining  in  the  chancel  are  evidently  of 
a date  later  than  some  of  the  stonework.  What 
is  the  conclusion  ? That  this  chancel  belonged 
to  a church  of  an  earlier  architectural  date  than 
the  present  nave,  and  had  undergone  a change, 
certainly  once,  possibly  more  than  once,  before 
the  present  nave  was  built.  The  recent  restora- 
tion has  brought  to  light  many  interesting  points 
bearing  upon  this.  It  became  necessary  to  re- 
roof the  chancel  and  to  pull  down  the  south 
wall ; iu  doing  this  the  old  wall  was  found  quite 
unlike  the  nave  roof,  and  of  a decidedly  earlier 
date,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  squint  on  the 
south  side  against  the  present  rood  staircase. 
Further,  just  above  the  line  of  the  windows  it 
was  seen  that  masonry  of  a later  date  had  been 
added,  and  this  on  both  sides,  to  raise  the  wall 
some  feet  above  a former  level.  Exactly  at 
this  point  in  the  wall  of  the  south  side  was 
found  half  of  an  old  chancel  arch  capital  corre- 
sponding with  the  ring  on  the  present  arch 
pillars,  and  clearly  of  an  early  English  date. 

It  must  have  belonged  to  the  old  chancel  arch 
before  it  was  raised,  and  have  been  part  of  the 
original  chancel.  But  the  floor,  as  well  as  the 
walls  and  arch,  had  been  raised.  A comparison 
of  the  stone  course  outside  with  the  interior  so 
convinced  him  (Mr.  Cornish)  of  this,  that  he 
determined  last  year  to  make  a slight  excava- 
tion. Accordingly,  near  the  chancel  door,  he 
took  down  2 ft.,  and  there  found  a complete 
layer  of  cement,  on  which  a floor  had  been  laid. 
He  found  also  a few  tiles  which  exactly  corre- 
sponded with  the  cement  marks.  Over  this  was 
a bedding  of  fine  sand,  about  6 in.  deep,  similar 
to  what,  on  restoring  the  nave,  was  found  in  it. 
Built  up  on  this  old  floor  was  a low  wall  on 
which  the  stalls  of  the  later  restoration,  when 
the  walls  were  raised,  must  have  been  placed. 
Until  quite  lately  one  of_these  stalls  remained 
in  its  old  state,  and  the  old  wood  rail  which 
served  as  the  backs  for  the  others  was  found 
when  the  square  pews  were  removed.  Under 
these  old  pews  were  found  some  old  glass  and 
ornamental  tiles,  the  latter  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  those  which  fitted  the  lower  pave- 
ment, and  he  concluded  that  they  belonged  to 
the  second  and  raised  floor  put  in  at  the  time 
the  stalls  were  erected.  These  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Lee,  of  Thorndon,  pronounced  to  be  of  the 
date  of  Edward  III.  Dr.  Lee  was  so  kind  as  to 
take  the  most  perfect  of  them  that  he  might 
make  a drawing  of  what  the  floor  originally 
must  have  been.  The  sudden  death  of  the  rev. 
gentleman,  and  the  removal  of  his  family,  had, 
he  (Mr.  Cornish)  feared,  occasioned  their  loss. 
Similar  tiles  were  to  be  seen  in  Norwich  Museum 
and  at  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  these  last  being 
brought  there  from  the  ruins  of  Fountains 
Abbey.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Colling,  the 
architect  who  restored  the  chancel,  that  the 
south  windows  had  their  tracery  inserted  at 
that  time,  and  that  previously  they  had  been 
simply  double  lancets  of  the  same  date  as  the 
single  lancets  in  the  north  wall.  His  opinion 
also  was  that  at  the  time  the  chancel  was  raised 
there  was  a different  nave  to  the  present,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  of  much  later  date. 
Under  the  piscina  were  found  some  old  coins 
of  one  of  the  Edwards,  and  a few  pieces 
of  Early  English  stained  glass  were  found 
in  the  windows,  quite  distinct  in  character 
from  any  still  to  be  seen  in  the  nave.  From  the 
chancel  Mr.  Cornish  returned  to  the  western 
porch,  the  Galilee,  and  the  parvise,  and  pointed 
out  there  again  relics  of  decorated  work,  part 
of  a ohurch  built  later  than  the  chancel  and  yet 
not  so  late  as  some  portion,  at  all  events,  of  the 
nave.  He  mentioned  the  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  infer  that,  as  in  the  time  when  the 
present  chancel  arch  was  first  built,  the  rage, 
which  caused  almost  everywhere  old  churches 
to  be  pulled  down  that  the  new  style  might  be 
introduced,  made  itself  felt  here,  so  that  the  old 
, Saxon  nave  gave  way  (as  did  Edward  the  Con- 


fessor’s Chapel  at  Westminster)  to  an  Ear 
English  church,  so  in  later  times  there  w: 
raised  in  the  place  of  this  church  of  the  Dec : 
rated  style  with  which  the  chancel  South  wii 
dows  were  made  to  correspond,  and  to  whh 
the  higher  tower  windows  were  adapted,  >i 
which  possibly  the  nave  pillars  and  arch 
remain,  but  of  which  the  Galilee  poroh  ai 
parvise  are  undoubtedly  an  original  and  iuc'i 
pendent  remnant.  To  three  poiuts  in  this  pi 
tion  of  the  building  he  drew  attention, — 1st,  t 
defaced  images  over  the  west  door,  probably': 
our  Lord  on  the  cross,  with  the  Blessed  Yirg 
and  St.  John  on  each  side.  It  was  here  that! 
the  service  of  the  adoration  of  the  rood  used? 
pre-Reformation  times  on  Palm  Sunday,  t 
procession  must  have  made  its  third  statii; 
before  it  entered  on  its  fourth  and  last,  name, 
before  the  rood  in  the  church.  2ud,  t 
opening  admitting  a view  of  the  navo  fn 
the  tower,  clearly  of  the  same  character 
squint,  evidently  from  its  structure  not  one?, 
the  old  Saxon  external  windows,  but  seeminp 
for  the  use  of  the  attendant  in  the  chut- 


porch,  either  that  he  might  ring  the  seme-; 
bell  at  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,! 


at  all  events,  to  enable  him  to  see  the  ele 
tion.  3rd.  The  church  bells,  eight  in  numb1 
which  rung  out  in  the  Bame  key  as,  and  wk 
notes  will  remind  every  Eton  man  of,  the  b< 
in  Windsor  Castle.  As  to  the  nave,  it  woulchj 
for  the  members  of  the  Archaeological  Soci 
to  say  how  far  his  theory  was  correct 
was  at  least  of  two  styles, — the  Decorated® 
the  Perpendicular.  The  mouldings  of  the  shi  j 
of  the  piers  were  like  the  Decorated  exampi 
given  by  Bloxam,  and  the  carving  of  > 
capitals  was  confirmatory  of  his  point.  On 
other  hand,  the  clearstory,  with  its  roof  • 
windows,  and  the  windows  of  the  side  mi 
are  unmistakably  Perpendicular,  and  to  this  1 
north  door  and  the  doorway  over  the  entra 
to  the  rood-loft  and  the  rood-beam  itself  nf 
clearly  point.  It  was  possible  that  when  < 
Decorated  church  existed,  its  aisles  were  no 
large  as  now,  but  it  might  be  that  the  w 
received  at  a later  time  their  Perpendiat 
windows,  and  we  have  three  witnesses  in  tl 
aisles,  which  are  by  no  means  safely  to  be  I 
lected.  The  stained  glass  which  rema 
though  so  fragmentary,  was  most  of  it  Perf 
dicular,  and  pointing  back  to  the  time  of  He 
VII.  The  other  two  witnesses  were  the  : 
of  brickwork  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  I 
the  exquisite  flintwork  on  some  of  the  nortl 
buttresses, — both  architectural  features  ra 
seen  in  churches  anterior  to  the  time 
Henry  YII.  . 


EXHIBITION  OF  SANITARY  APPLIANC 
In  connexion  with  the  annual  meeting  ofc 
British  Medical  Association,  which  this  yel 
to  take  place  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  f! 
the  5th  to  the  8th  of  August,  there  will  be  H 
an  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  and  Hygienic  Ap 
ances,  the  new  plant-houses,  botanical  lectl 
room,  laboratory,  &c.,  having  been  set  apar( 


the  purpose.  _ 

An  address  on  PubHc  Health  will  be  delm 


by  Dr.  Andrew  Fergus,  President  of  the  Fac 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow  ; and 
various  meetings  and  discussions  in  this  dep 
ment,  to  which  the  public  will  be  admitted,! 
be  conducted  as  far  as  possible  in  conne 
with  the  Sanitary  Exhibition,  which  will  inc 
the  following  departments : — 

1,  Drainage,  sanitary  appliances,  and  disp 
of  refuse ; 2,  water  supply,  filtration,  and  n 
purification  ; 3,  food,  clothing,  disinfection,, 
life-saving  apparatus  ; 4,  sanitary  bui 

appliances,  plans  and  models,  ventilation,  1 
ing,  lighting,  and  consumption  of  smokei 
disposal  of  the  dead ; and  6,  sanitary  literal 


The  Late  Paris  Exhibition.— The  de 

lition  of  the  palace  in  the  Champ  de  Mar 
Paris  will  probably  be  commenced  next  me 
and  finished  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
Morning  Post  says  that,  according  to  the  arra 
ments  definitely  concluded,  the  whole  o 
site  at  present  occupied  by  the  building  w 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Engineer 
The  park  will  be  preserved  and  trans.ro 
into  a large  square,  in  the  midst  of  w 
Pavilion  of  the  City  of  Paris,  forming  a muse 
and  the  Chinese  Pavilion  changed  m 
refreshment-room,  will  be  placed, 
laying  out  this  square  and  its  annexes 
mated  to  be  at  least  80,000  francs. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  SOA-IERANA, 

SOUTH  OF  ANTA NNA NARIVO,  THE  CAPITAL  OF 
MADAGASCAR. 

't  SoA-ierana  is  a locality  without  the  southern 
< Durb  of  Antananarivo.  The  name  Soa-ierana 
s given  to  the  sito  by  Radama  I.,  in  1824,  when 
oaused  a considerable  conical  hill  to  be  levelled, 
ireby  forming  a circular  plateau  to  hold  large 
iional  assemblies  or  kabarys  (as  they  are 
I led  by  the  Hovas),  Soa-ierana  signifying  “a 
ce  well  suited  for  inquiry.”  This  circular 
eting-ground  is  surrounded  by  an  avenue  of 
common  wild  fig-tree  called  “ aviavy.”  In 
centre  of  this  ground  was  commenced  a 
ace,  but  the  king  died  before  it  was 
>gethcr  completed  in  1828.  An  adjoining 
was  likewise  to  be  cut  down,  so  as  to 
>rove  the  prospect  of  the  palace,  as  well  as 
'ortn  a good  road  of  approach.  This  scheme 
iwise  was  never  completed, — L'homme  pro- 
9,  Dieu  dispose .”  This  last-mentioned  hill 
named  Ambohidzanahary,  “the  hill  of  the 
■d,”  and  the  gigantic  trenches  and  excava- 
ib  cut  through  its  solid  rock  by  the  forced 
I )ur  of  the  tribes  employed  are  standing 
lences  of  the  herculean,  yet  fruitless,  efforts 
I le  to  level  the  immense  mass. 
r he  wooden  palace  of  Soa-ierana  stands  well, 
j manding  an  extensive  panoramic  view  to 
I south  over  the  level  and  fruitful  plains  of 
irina,  with  the  volcanic  peaks  of  the  distant 
I :aratra  mountains  in  the  extreme  distance. 
;he  north-east  rise  the  bold  rocks  on  which 
capital  stands. 

I Mons.  Le  Gros,  an  adventurer  from  Mauri- 

I , was  architect  and  builder.  Immense 
' »ur  was  expended  on  the  building,  particu- 
j T in  conveying  timber  from  the  forests,  a 
I ance  of  at  least  fifty  miles,  over  a rough 

I itry  without  roads,  or  without  what  we 
t ild  call  roads.  Many  hundreds  of  the  finest 

s that  could  be  found  adapted  to  the  pur- 

I I were  felled,  roughly  stripped  of  their 
I iches  and  bark,  and  then  dragged  the  dis- 

I e stated  above,  by  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or 
or  men,  to  each  piece  of  timber,  as  the  case 

ired,  the  track  being  here  and  there  almost 
passable.”  About  sixty  carpenters  and  ap- 
tices  were  employed  for  four  years  upon  the 
:s,  besides  smiths  and  stoneworkers.  The 
Rev.  — Ellis  gives  a graphic  description  of 
transport  of  timber,  as  he  saw  it  as  late 
jlfil,  for  the  thon  queen’s  new  palace,  as 

WS  : — 

Chiefs  went  away  with  their  men  in  num- 
from  ten  to  fifty,  or  more,  to  the  forests 
i,  east,  or  south,  to  a distance  of  thirty  or 
] i miles  ; and  when  they  had  felled  the  trees 
obtained  the  required  amount  and  kind  of 

II  er,  the  bringing  or  dragging  it  over  hill  and 
ly,  up  steep,  rugged,  and  precipitous  places, 

S e the  ascent  is  difficult,  often  appeared  to 

■he  severest  work  the  slaves  ever  had  to 
rm.  The  largest  trees,  stripped  of  all  their 
Jhes,  are  dragged  by  ropes.  Sometimes 
's  are  used,  but  not  always.  The  heavier 
of  planks,  made  out  of  a tree  split  by 
es  down  the  centre,  and  reduced  by  the 
let,  are  carried  by  two  or  four  men  on  their 
ders,  and  the  lighter  planks  by  single  men. 
ere  is  a large  number  of  planks  to  be  con- 

II,  the  noble  or  chief  goes  with  his  men, 
I3w  his  own  loyalty,  and  also  to  encourage 
‘ , I believe,— much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
. ^er3-  1 have  seen  the  people  thus  employed 
I nr  encampments  in  the  forest,  or  in  hamlets 
J 3 they  have  been  halting  on  the  road.  I 
1 gone  along  with  them  when  they  were 
■j  out,  and  have  met  or  passed  them  on  their 
*Q>  but  never  saw  them  either  dragging 
3 rrying  their  timber  without  great  com° 

J ation>  as  I noticed  some  of  them  lame  or 
1 ire,  and  often  stretched  on  the  roadside 
- exhausted.  Two  things,  however,  always 
? ied  some  alleviation.  The  men  were  often 
Mpanied  by  their  wives,  who  carried  the 

• 6 cooking  utensils  and  the  sleeping-mats, 
Sometimes  helped  to  drag  the  load.  Another 
' bave  often  seen  with  pleasure  among 
J aggage, — a Malagasy  lolcanga,  a kind  of 
I s .Sfaitar,  and  at  night,  sometimes,  when 

• Ui  Dear  fch.eir  baiting-places  I have  seen 
" ?ht  from  their  encampment,  and  heard  the 
, s of  their  simple  music,  I have  rejoiced 
'■  ;bey  possessed  such  a solace  amidst  their 
' lo  the  large  trees  the  people  attach 
■ or  Wrongly-twisted  creepers  to  both  ends, 
iroceed  in  one  or  two  rows,  pulling  with 

} H1‘  “lght,  and  singing  or  shouting  as  they 
I have  sometimes  seen  more  than  100 


men  dragging  a single  tree  past  my  house, 
keeping  time  with  the  lolcanga  played  on  the 
way  before  them,  while  a young  chief  has 
every  now  and  then  jumped  upon  the  log,  and 
by  Bhouts  and  gesticulations  urged  them  on. 
Sometimes  the  chief  walks  first,  but  more 
frequently  he  brings  up  the  rear.” 

The  building  itself  is  about  125  ft.  long  in  front 
and  100  ft.  in  depth.  The  structure  is  entirely  of 
wood,  finished  on  the  outside  in  diagonal  panels, 
resembling  in  appearance  the  style  of  building 
frequently  een  in  South  America.  It  consists 
of  a centre  and  two  wings,  the  roof  of  which 
is  highly-pitched  and  covered  with  wooden 
shingles,  “ bardeaux There  are  about  forty 
principal  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  first 
story,  besides  a large  number  of  attics  and 
store-rooms.  A broad  balcony  and  verandah  is 
carried  round  the  whole  extent  of  the  building, 
about  5 ft.  in  width,  protected  with  iron  and 
wood  railing;  this  verandah  is  supported  by 
wooden  uprights,  the  spaces  between  being 
horizontally  arched.  There  are  two  principal 
entrances,  south-east  and  north-west,  and  two 
others  opposite  to  these.  The  kitchen  and 
offices,  &c.,  are  beneath  the  ground  level,  are 
distant  200  ft.  from  the  main  building,  and 
approached  by  a subterranean  passage.  The 
ascent  to  the  first-floor  is  by  a curiously  designed 
winding  staircase,  of  very  broad  and  shallow 
steps,  twisting  right  and  left.  An  iron  chain, 
supported  by  wooden  posts,  surrounds  the  whole 
at  a distance  of  40  ft. 

The  principal  fault  in  the  building  is  its  want 
of  elevation,  the  structure  being  too  low  for 
its  extent,  and  several  of  its  rooms,  otherwise 
spacious  and  noble,  appear  paltry  and  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  other  parts,  for  want  of 
6 ft.  or  8 ft.  of  additional  height.  It  is,  however, 
wonderful  to  find  such  an  edifice  at  all  of  that 
date,  fifty  years  ago,  when  Madagascar  had 
advanced  so  little  in  civilisation.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  half  a century  later,  we  read  of 
churches  and  public  buildings  built  according 
to  European  ideas.  S.  P.  Oliver,  Captain.  ° 


STAINED-GLASS  WINDOWS,  CITY 
TEMPLE. 

In  our  recent  article  on  the  City  Temple  (see 
Builder  for  September  21,  1878),  a description 
was  given  of  the  stained-glass  windows  placed 
in  that  church  since  its  first  opening  in  1874, 
along  with  details  having  reference  to  the  his- 
tory and  the  completion  of  the  building. 

Since  that  account  appeared  in  our  columns, 
the  work  of  beautifying  the  church  has  been 
continued.  On  the  west  side  of  the  building,  on 
the  ground-floor,  two  stained-glass  memorial 
windows  have  been  placed.  The  subject  of  the 
one  is  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  a full-sized 
figure  in  the  act  of  scattering  the  seed,  with 
perspective  background.  The  American  and 
British  coats-of-arms  are  above  it  in  the  circular 
spandrel,  and  beneath  it  is  a label  with  the 
text,  “ Behold,  there  went  out  a sower  to  sow.” 
The  memorial  is  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  James  Richards,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
American  divine,  who  died  suddenly  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1875.  It  is  placed 
there  as  a filial  memorial  by  Mr.  John  Richards, 
who  with  his  family  are  members  of  the  City 
Temple  congregation. 

The  second  window  is  illustrative  of  the 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  The 
interior  of  the  temple  is  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground ; the  publican  in  reverential  attitude  is 
smiting  his  breast,  saying,  “ Lord,  be  merciful 
to  me  a sinner,”  while  in  the  background  is  the 
richly-clad  figure  of  the  Pharisee,  praying  the 
prayer  of  self-righteousness.  The  figure  sub- 
jects are  surrounded  by  an  elaborate  detail  of  a 
similar  character  to  that  of  the  window  adjoin- 
ing, above  described.  The  window,  which  is 
labelled,  “Two  men  went  up  into  the  Temple 
to  pray,”  has  been  presented  by  Messrs.  Phillips, 
of  Baker-street ; the  inscription  underneath, 
describing  the  object  of  the  donors,  reads 
thus: — “To  commemorate  the  completion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  who  was  ordained 
at  Banbury,  on  November  Sth,  1853 ; called  to 
Manchester  on  June  10th,  1858,  and  elected 
pastor  of  this  church  on  June  23rd,  1869.” 

Three  memorial  windows  of  a martyrological 
character  have  just  been  placed  in  the  north 
gallery,  and  facing  the  Viaduct  and  Smithfield, 
that  place  of  suffering  of  English  martyrs,  many 
of  whom  “ lived  unknown  till  persecution 
dragged  them  into  fame,  and  chased  them  up  I 


to  heaven.”  Each  window  is  filled  with  'a 
typical  figure,  holding  the  Cross,  the  Stake,  and 
the  Crown,  respectively.  They  are  upon  a deep 
blue  background,  have  architectural  surround- 
ings suitable  to  the  building,  and  illustrate  the 
texts,  (1)  “ Whoso  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me  ” ; (2)  “ Blessed 
is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation  : for  when 
lie  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life, 
which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  him”  ; (3)  “ For  he  that  shall  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it;  but  he  that  shall  lose  his  life  for 
my  sake  and  the  gospel’s,  the  same  shall  save 
it.”  These  three  windows  have  been  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Henry  Hudston,  of 
London. 

The  whole  of  the  windows  are  by  Messrs. 
Phillips,  and  are  executed,  like  those  we  men- 
tioned in  our  pi’evious  notice  of  the  City  Temple, 
from  cartoons  by  Mr.  W.  Heusman. 


THE  INTENDED  NEW  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

A “supplementary  estimate,”  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Saturday  last,  including 
an  “ estimate  of  the  amount  required  in  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  18S0,  for  a payment  to 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry,  lt.A.,  in  full  satisfaction 
of  his  claims  upon  her  Majesty’s  Government  in 
connexion  with  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a New  National  Gallery,  5,000 1.” 
has  led  to  some  inquiries.  These  we  can  best 
answer  by  printing  the  note  which  accompanied 
the  estimate  : — “ Sketch  plans  of  a new  National 
Gallery  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry,  under 
orders  from  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
and  were  delivered  to  the  Office  of  Works  in  1869, 
but  they  have  been  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  As  there  is 
no  present  intention  of  rebuilding  the  gallery,*  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  Mr.  Barry  for  so  much  of  his 
plans  as  relates  to  work  that  has  not  been 
executed,  payment  for  the  other  portions  of 
them  having  been  covered  by  the  commission 
received  by  Mr.  Barry  upon  the  cost  of  the  works 
of  enlargement  effected  in  1870  and  succeeding 
years.  It  has  been  stipulated  that,  in  the  event 
of  Mr.  Barry’s  being  hereafter  employed  upon 
works  connected  with  the  gallery,  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  sum  of  5,000i.  now  proposed  to  be 
paid  to  him  is  to  be  deducted,  under  certain 
conditions,  from  the  payments  that  may  have 
to  be  made  to  him  in  respect  of  such  further 
employment.” 


THE  PAVING  OF  CHANCERY-LANE,  AND 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  business  of  the  Courts  are 
making  an  effort  to  have  wood  paving  laid  down 
in  Chancery-lane.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Strand  Board  of  Works  the  Clerk  submitted  a 
memorial  signed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  him- 
self, and  the  other  officers  employed  in  the 
public  offices  in  Chancery-lane,  setting  forth 
that  their  work  was  impeded  by  the  fact  of  the 
noise  arising  there,  and  praying  the  Board  to 
substitute  wood  for  the  Btone  paving  in  Chan- 
cery-lane, to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of. 
There  was  also  a resolution  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  Vestry  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls, 
which  had  likewise  been  forwarded  to  the  Clerk. 
The  two  communications  were  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee. 


Progress  of  the  Severn  Bridge. — The  en- 
gineers (Messrs.  G.  W.  Keeling  and  G.  Wells 
Owen)  report  that  the  Hamilton’s  Windsor  Iron 
Company  have  nearly  completed  the  works 
comprised  in  their  contract.  The  works  were 
much  delayed  during  the  winter  by  the  incle- 
ment weather,  and  also  by  the  scaffolding  being 
carried  away  by  the  high  tides  in  April ; but  by 
aid  of  the  electric  light  the  contractors  were 
enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  by  night.  This 
very  much  accelerated  the  erection  of  the  scaf- 
folding and  iron  work  of  the  last  312  ft.  span, 
which  is  now  practically  complete.  The  132  ft. 
span  on  the  north  shore  has  also  been  erected,  and 
the  swing-bridge  engines  and  machinery  com- 
pleted. The  whole  structure  of  the  Severn  Bridge 
will  be  finished  next  month.  The  whole  of  the 
railway  will  probably  be  ready  for  inspection  in 
September,  and  may  be  opened  for  traffic  in 
October. 


The  italics  are  ours. 
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ARCHITECT-MASTERS  OF  CITY 
COMPANIES. 

The  swan  - upping  banquet  of  the  Dyers 
Company  was  given  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
Richmond,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  Prime  Warden, 
Mr.  E.  Cookworthy  Robins,  F.S.A.,  presided, 
and  pleasant  speeches  were  made  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  j Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
F.S.A. ; Mr.  Bramwell,  F.R.S. ; the  Rev.  B. 
Webb ; Miss  Chessar ; and  others.  The  Prime 
Warden  discharged  his  dutio3  fluently  and 
efficiently.  The  number  of  architects  who 
are  now  Masters  or  Prime- Wardens  (accord- 
ing to  the  term  used)  is  noticeable.  Thus 
we  can  name,  speaking  from  memory,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Shoppee  (Barber’s  Company),  Mr. 
F.  Chancellor  (Coachmakers’),  Mr.  J.  Clarke 
(Bakers’),  Mr.  Robins  (Dyers’,  as  already  men- 
tioned), Mr.  G.  Aitchison  (Founders’)^  Mr.  J.  W. 
Penfold  (Horners’),  and  Mr.  Edwin  Nash  (Mer- 
chant Taylors’)  ; without  mentioning  the  Upper 
Warden  of  the  Fanners’,  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  and 
the  Renter  Warden  of  the  Masons’,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Burnell.  


THE  LIMEHOUSE  NEW  TOWN-HALL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Limehouse  Yestry 
a report  was  presented  upon  the  reduced  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  town-hall  and  paro- 
chial offices,  in  which  the  Yestry  were  recom- 
mended to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
whose  tender  was  nearly  approximate  to  the 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  offioera  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  in  question.  A motion 
that  Mr.  Johnson’s  tender  be  accepted  was  moved 
and  seconded,  Mr.  Whitford,  the  seconder,  sug- 
gesting that  the  motion  should  be  amended  in 
order  that  one  or  two  matters  which  had  been 
discussed,  might  be  carried  out.  If  this  were 
done  the  building  when  ready  would  bean  orna- 
ment to  the  parish,  and  satisfactory  to  the  rate- 
payers. The  suggestion  was  complied  with,  and 
several  members  of  the  Yestry  supported  the 
recommendation.  Mr.  Rollinson,  however, 
opposed  the  whole  scheme  as  being  quite  un 
necessary,  but  the  resolution  as  amended  was 
carried,  with  Mr.  Rollinson  only  as  a dissentient, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  will  shortly  enter  upon  the 
work  as  contractor  for  the  building. 


THE  LATE  INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 


SALE  OF  THE  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 


During  the  last  three  weeks,  the  building 
materials  used,  in  the  erection  of  the  sheds, 
hoardings,  horse-boxes,  and  other  structures, 
for  the  late  International  Agricultural  E: 
hibition  at  Kilburn,  have  been  in  course  of 
sale  by  auction,  and  the  sale  was  brought 
to  a close  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  days 
fixed  for  the  sale  were  the  first  two  days  in 
each  week,  commencing  on  Monday,  the  14th 
of  July.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  in 
order  to  give  purchasers  the  opportunity  of 
clearing  their  several  lots  during  the  remaining 
days  of  each  week.  The  aggregate  number  of 
lots  disposed  of  during  the  six  days’  sale  were 
about  3,000,  consisting  of  flooring-boards,  bat- 
tens, scantlings,  panelled  doors,  sashes,  iron 
hurdles,  and  a miscellaneous  lot  of  other  iron 
work.  The  iron  hurdles  included  in  the  sale 
were  upwards  of  2,000  in  number,  and  were 
sold  in  lots  of  thirty-six  each.  Preliminary  to 
the  sale  the  several  buildings  had  been  taken 
down,  and  piled  up  on  the  ground  in  lots, 
the  timber  varying  from  500  to  1,000 
running  feet  in  each  lot,  which  was  sold 
at  bo  much  per  foot  run,  and  the  total 
number  of  feet  sold  during  the  six  days  was 
estimated  at  upwards  of  2,000,000,  the  hoarding 
a one  enclosing  the  ground  being  more  than  two 
mi  es  m length.  There  was  a large  attendance 
of  buyers  at  each  day’s  sale,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  contractors  and  parties  connected 
with  building.  The  aggregate  proceeds  of  the 
six  days  sale  amounted  to  upwards  of  6,0001. 
Several  of  the  buildings  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  ground  were  not  included  in  the  sale, 
and  will  be  taken  down  and  reserved  for  future 
use.  These  consist  of  the  materials  of  the  dif- 
ferent buildings  belonging  to  the  Society,  which 
are  from  year  to  year  erected  on  the  grounds 
where  the  annual  meetings  are  held.  They  in- 
clude, amongst  others,  the  principal  entrances, 


national  association  of  master 
BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  third  half-yearly  meeting  of AMs 

tion  was  held  in  Hull,  .on  Wednesday,  the  -3rd 
ult  when  representatives  from  the  local  asso 
c^tiols  of  London,  Manchester , WM, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Leicester, 

Wigan,  Warrington,  Lancaster,  Waheheld, 
Bradford,  Hull,  Huddersfield,  Runcorn,  Bolton 
Lincoln,  and  Doncaster  were  present  Letters 
of  apology  were  read  for  non-attendance  from 
Preston,  Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  towns.  , 

The  half-yearly  report  was  read  and  approved. 
It  stated  that  the  building  trade  in  all  its 
branches  throughout  the  country  was  in  a very 
depressed  condition,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
general  reduction  of  wages  had  taken  place  M 
well  as  an  increase  of  the  working  hoars,  with 
a view  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building.  The 
effect  of  such  change,  it  was  hoped,  would  to 
e extent  stem  the  tide  of  depression,  and 
long  effect  a return  to  prosperity  such  as 
the  building  trade  enjoyed  some  years  back. 

A return  waa  submitted  to  the  members, 
showing  the  state  of  trade,  the  supply  of 
labour,  and  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  about 
ninety  towns. 

After  the  meeting  the  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  members 
of  the  Hull  Master  Builders’  Association,  at 
which  the  mayor  of  Hull  presided. 


the  plumbing,  glazing,  and  painting,  by  Mr.  G 
Pope  of  St.  Giles’s.  Messrs.  Riches  & Hath 
are  the  engineers  for  the  company ; and  Mr.  E- 
Boardman  the  architect. 

The  Bath  Company  are  completing  a coverec?;, 
swimming-bath,  75  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  am 
3 ft.  deep  at  one  end  and  6 ft.  at  the  other.  I 
has  brick  and  cement  sides  and  a cement 
bottom.  When  completed  it  will  be  weh 
lighted,  fitted  along  one  side  with  a larger 
number  of  berths  4 ft.  square,  and  be  provided, 
at  one  end  with  three  special  dressing-room^ 
witk  lavatories,  &c.  River  bathing  will  hi 
made  more  pleasant,  both  by  attention  to  th 
bed  of  the  stream  and  by  the  provisions  of  gooe. 
accommodation  in  the  way  of  berths.  The  nod: 
of  the  river  has  been  dredged,  so  as  to  give 
clean  bard  bottom.  For  110  ft.  alongside  th 
river  first,  second,  and  third  class  lodges  of 
berths  are  being  constructed  abutting  upon  th: 
covered  swimming-bath.  Mr.  Wilkin  is  coni 
structing  the  baths,  under  the  direction  of  M: 
Boardman.  


NORWICH  STEAM  LAUNDRY  AND 
PUBLIC  BATHS. 

Buildings  for  a new  steam  laundry  and  public 
baths,  erected  by  joint-stock  enterprise,  are 
approaching  completion  at  Norwich.  The  site 
of  the  buildings  is  at  the  bottom  of  Nelson- 
street,  Derebam-road.  The  laundry  is  a red- 
brick building.  A pair  of  iron  gates  open  into 
a bleaching- ground  of  about  an  acre,  bounded 
on  the  roadside  by  an  ornamental  wall,  and  on 
the  opposite  Bide  by  the  river.  Alongside  it  to 
the  north,  parallel  with  the  road  and  river,  stand 
the  laundry  and  batb-honse,  with  a wide  space 
between  the  two.  The  floor  of  the  laundry  has 
been  carried  out  on  a level  with  the  road,  so 
that  as  there  is  a considerable  slope  from  the 
road  to  the  river,  the  building,  supported  on 
brick  tiers  and  iron  pillars,  stands  high  and  dry, 
while  the  space  beneath  is  utilised  for  stables, 
wagon  lodges,  &c.  A short  flight  of  steps  from 
the  bleaching-ground  leads  to  the  main  entrance, 
through  which  is  a large  room  with  an  even, 
finely-cemented  floor,  having  in  one  comer  a 
compartment  for  the  accountant,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  area  being 
enclosed  by  lofty  stained  and  varnished  pitch- 
pine  partitions.  Inside  this  enclosed  area,  called 
the  receiving  and  sorting  room,  is  a series  of 
lockers  for  the  reception  of  linen  of  each  descrip- 
tion when  sorted.  By  the  side  of  this  room  is  a 
walled-in  compartment  containing  one  of  Brad- 
ford’s patent  washing  - machines  and  other 
apparatus  connected  with  shafting,  so  as  to  be 
worked  by  steam.  This  is  a special  and  separate 
department  for  the  cleansing  of  foul  linen  and 
for  the  washing  of  garments  belonging  to 
families  who  have  had  illness  in  their  houses. 
When  the  linen  has  been  sorted,  it  is  passed  on 
to  the  washhouse,  containing  four  washing- 
machines,  worked  by  a steam-engine.  When 
the  articles  of  linen  have  passed  through  one  of 
these  revolving-machines,  which  will  bo  without 
any  injury  to  the  fabrics,  they  are  run  through 
india-rubber  rollers  on  the  top  of  the  machines 
to  take  out  the  surplus  water,  and  then  handed 
to  women  at  troughs  alongside  the  walls  to  be 
finished  and  “ rinsed.”  The  next  process  is 
putting  the  wet  garments  into  a hydro,  a 
circular  concave  machine,  with  net-like  sides, 
which,  revolving  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
drives  out  the  water  by  centrifugal  force.  From 
the  hydro,  the  garments  are  taken  to  the  drying- 
room.  This  room  contains  a large  hot  closet 
fitted  with  “ drying-horses.”  But  between  this 
drying-room  and  the  washing-room  is  a small 
place  having  a steam-coil  along  its  floor.  This 
is  the  drying-room  for  lace  curtains,  muslin,  and 
other  articles  which  require  particular  care.  As 
soon  as  the  garments  are  dry  they  are  passed 
into  the  adjoining  mangling,  calendering,  and 
ironing  room.  A spacious  and  comfortable 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  WATER-SUPPLY! 

EXHIBITION. 

It  is  announced  that  an  exhibition  of  plaul 
diagrams,  models,  apparatus,  and  all  appliance 
illustrative  of  the  various  subjects  that  have  t! 
be  considered  in  planning  water-supplies,  at- 
the  domestic  arrangements  for  making  them  :)■ 
the  best  way  available,  will  be  held  at  . tl 
Alexandra  Palace  forthwith.  The  commits 
includes  some  well-known  names. 

It  i3  believed  that  a great  deal  of.  user 
information  may  be  spread  by  an  exhibition  >1 
plans,  diagrams,  models,  apparatus,  &c.,  relatmj 
to  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic  and  oth 
uses,  in  a way  that  instruction  may  be  conveyr 
without  the  trouble  of  reading  books  ; and  th  j 
those  who  wish  to  improvo  the  water-supph: 
of  their  own  districts  may  thus  readily  leal 
what  is  the  scope  of  the  subjects  that  have  to  t 
considered. 


WATERWORKS. 

According  to  Colonel  Bolton’s  report,  La-] 
beth  Waterworks  are  now  supplying  aboi 
5,000  houses  on  the  constant  plan.  They  a- 
also  introducing  Deacon’s  system  of  watt- 
waste  meters  in  the  above-named  district Jt 
detecting  waste,  which,  if  it  proves  successfr 
will  probably  be  applied  in  other  portions  df  fe 
district  to  which  the  constant  supply  will  i 
gradually  extended.  The  water-pipes  a; 
fittings  in  all  new  houses  are  fixed  in  conforms 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  rules  and  regulation 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  constant  supp 
when  the  division  of  the  district  in  which  th* 
are  built  is  brought  under  it.  The  compaa 
propose  to  give,  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
January,  1880,  a constant  supply  of  wah 
throughout  a large  district.  All  the  compaar 
are  moving  in  the  matter,  and  giving  const® 
supply  under  the  provisions  of  the  Metropc. 
Water  Act,  1871,  in  a portion  of  their  district 
except  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  and  Oral 
Junction  Companies.  The  Act  provides  pw] 
to  compel  the  companies  to  give  const* 
supply  as  and  when  the  public  authorities  mi 
see  fit  to  demand  it ; but  no  company  is  coi 
polled  to  give  such  constant  supply  if  it  can  : 
shown  by  them  that  after  the  expiration  of  t: 
months,  from  the  time  of  service  to  [the  reqw 
tion,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  premises 
such  district  are  not  provided  with  the  prop 
fittings,  in  accordance  with  the  regulatia 
made  under  the  above-mentioned  Act. 

The  number  of  miles  of  streets  which  c< 
tain  mains  constantly  charged,  and  upon  whi 
hydrants  for  fire  purposes  could  at  once  be  nxi 
in  each  district  of  the  metropolis,  is  as  follow 
—Kent,  85  miles;  New  River,  201 .;  Ei 
London,  85 ; Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  U 
WeBt  Middlesex,  70;  Grand  Junction, 
Lambeth,  70 ; Chelsea,  56,  making  a total  len, 
of  721  miles.  The  water  companies  are  rea 
to  affix  hydrants  thereon  when  required  by  t 
authorities.  The  total  number  of  hydm 
erected  is  at  present  4,812,  of  which  2, , 
for  private  purposes,  554  for  street  w 
825  for  public  use,  and  475  in  Government  es. 
blishments. 


il.  Kn-i,r  ' a ' ‘cc'  r“'  dining-hall  has  been  placed  under  the  laundry 

SLSt  ^ idingS  an.d  offices  U3ed  by  the  opposite  the  residence  of  the  superintendent. 

Stewards.  lndVPfl.  Pnmnpppa  nr\rr\  mi  t t onp  A I rp ! 1 3 T l . ....  V 
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judges,  engineers,  committees,  and  The  laundry  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Wilkins  • the 
’ties  p.nnnAp.tfxl  witVi  Gio  finnl nt-—  I l , , , . 1 


Land  at  Sudbury.  - Messrs.  H»"V 
Davids  submitted  to  auction  part  of  the Aip 
ton  Park  Estate,  Sudbury,,  ou  the  Z«u  a 
when  the  plots  realised  prices  ranging 


,(L.r  ,,  „ . » l — ““o  uacu  uuin  uy  atr.  YYUKins;  tne  wnen  tuts  uiui/o 

ther  parties  connected  with  the  Society.  | carpentering  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Wilkin ; and  3001.  to  1,2001.  per  acre. 
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THE  LONDON  BRIDGE  BILLS. 

has  been  calculated  by  one  who  ought  to 
t,  that  something  like  GO.OOOZ.  has  been 
by  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the 
e Bills  just  now  thrown  out.  The  project 
dening  with  iron  London  Bridge  collapsed 
thehead  of  the  City  police, Col.  Fraser,  stated 
lence  that  the  widening  was  not  needed,  and 
. increase  difficulties  rather  than  remove 
The  whisper  reaches  us  that  the  bridge 
rities  now  propose  to  remove  the  stone 
et  on  each  side,  and  substitute  an  iron 
' springing  from  the  cornice,  which  they 
e they  can  do  without  troubling  Parlia- 


3ND0N  BRIDGE  (WIDENING)  BILL. 

, — In  a recent  paragraph  on  this  matter, 
aentioned  that  I had  been  called  to  give 
ice  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill.  This 
lent,  if  left  unexplained,  might  give  rise 
(conception  of  my  opinion  on  the  scheme 
led,  which,  though  of  little  importance, 
Id  be  glad  to  remove.  I write,  therefore, 
you  to  allow  me  to  state  that  I was  sum- 
I,  to  my  surprise,  on  the  morning  of  the 
hen  the  committee  met,  and  after  I had 
ed  my  disapproval  of  the  design.  I ex- 
d clearly  this  disapproval  in  my  evidence 
the  committee,  as  may  be  seen  by  those 
are  to  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  it.  As- 
g the  engineering  evidence  to  have  been 
t,  and  that  a wider  bridge  is  required, 
not  prepared  to  say  that  no  change  of 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  per- 
! ; but  I stated  that  I should  be  very  sorry 
■ the  bridge  touched  at  all,  unless  under 
lil  necessity ; and  after  Col.  Fraser’s  and 
aywood’s  evidence  on  this  point,  the  corn- 
had,  I think,  no  option  but  to  reject  the 

i 'eference  was  made  before  the  committee 
j petition  of  the  Institute,  I may  state  that 
i ur  in  the  opinion  given  therein,  on  general 
rls;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
i its  were  not  known  to  the  Institute,  and 
, I think,  be  found  inconvenient  if  that 
should  be  too  ready  to  offer,  unasked, 

1 1 on  matters  upon  which  responsible  pro- 
l al  advisers  are  already  engaged,  and  the 
} istances  and  difficulties  of  whioh  are  not 
efore  it.  Edward  M.  Barry. 


E WIDENING  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

—Deep  and  real  is  the  feeling  of  relief 
J >ned  by  the  announcement  that  the  widen- 
Rennie’s  masterpiece  by  outrigged  iron- 
3 no  longer  under  contemplation.  How- 
i hat  will  in  no  sense  relieve  the  traffic, 
i ng, — which  I am  not  yet  prepared  to 
i — that  a widened  bridge  will  be  less 
! id  than  it  is  under  present  conditions, 
ibhis  juncture  of  the  controversy,  one 
V of  adding  to  its  capacity  for  transit 
J to  have  been  overlooked,  viz.,  to  throw 
i 'tway  on  either  side  into  roadway,  and  to 
i the  footways  on  a raised  platform  on 
J side,  high  enough  to  enable  cabs, 

• lit  and  not  lofty  vehicles,  to  pass 
3 eath. 

lie  raised  foot-bridges  could  be  made  a 
R reater  convenience  by  orossing  the  road- 
Upproaching  the  bridge,  and  so  enabling 
igers  to  descend  to  any  side  of  a street 
1 light  desire.  Of  course  there  would  be  a 
l:  ascent  where  the  roadway  of  street 
p.ch  had  to  be  crossed,  but  as  regards 
5 , such  as  the  height  of  the  parapets  and 
1 -obable  sightliness,  or  the  reverse,  the 
^ al  to  be  used,  and  its  ultimate  colour, 
r ere  not  those  who  would  condemn  all 
1 als  alike,  and  place  taste  above  con- 
Sce? 

i ink  an  iron  tent-like  roof  to  keep  off  sun 
' , and  a close  high  parapet  to  keep  off  the 
3 ind  deter  loungers  from  staring  into  the 
' and  a smooth  floor  of  cement  or  some 
1 al  which  would  pass  off  the  wet  and 
1 not  admit  gusts  of  wind  from  below, 

1 be  so  contrived  as  to  look  not  entirely 
1 tly.  The  vertical  weight  of  such  an  erec- 
-ed  not  injure  the  bridge,  because  the 
1 supporting  it  could  be  as  numerous  as 
£ 1,  and  its  pressure  would  be  uniform 
3 bout,  and  not  concentrated  on  the  piers  or 
c ecial  points.  Further,  there  need  be  no 
sj,nging  at  all,  as  all  might  be  kept  within 


the  present  parapet,  and  a line  drawn  vertically 
from  its  inner  side. 

When  the  bridge  is  built  further  down  the 
Thames  my  proposed  erection  could  be  removed  ; 
but  I believe  many  would  regret  the  loss  of  a 
sheltered  passage  over  the  draughty  river. 

I.  I.  W. 


STATUES  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  dismay  that  two  addi- 
tional statues  are  to  be  added  to  the  mass  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  one  for  Lord  Lawrence  and 
the  other  for  the  Prince  Imperial.  I care  not 
how  many  more  monuments  to  the  illustrious 
dead  are  proposed  provided  the  building  can 
contain  them  without  detriment  to  its  propor- 
tions, and  also  that  they  are  placed  there  by  a 
committee  of  sufficiently  clever  architects,  who 
would  know  what  kind  of  monument  to  place  in 
it ; but  when  I have  gone  to  the  Abbey  church, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  take  in  and  enjoy  as  a 
study,  say  only  one  bay  of  its  matchless  beauty, 
I have  been  quite  unable  to  do  so  from  the 
glaring  white  marble  effigies  and  representa- 
tions that  destroy  every  inch  of  the  building  ; 
for  although  most  of  the  upper  parts  are  clear 
of  them,  the  eye  cannot  divest  itself  of  their 
prominent  whiteness.  Now,  ic  is  against  the 
introductiou  of  more  such  monuments  that  I ask 
you  to  raise  your  powerful  voice  and  to  urge 
that  on  so  important, — nay,  national, — question, 
an  architectural  committee  should  be  empowered 
to  decide,  and  that  it  should  not  rest  with  one 
ecclesiastic  (clever  though  he  be)  to  sanction  the 
further  disfigurement  of  perhaps  England’s 
grandest  ecclesiastical  edifice  with  monuments 
such  as  those  which,  however  good  in  them- 
selves, have  disfigured  all  our  grandest  cathe- 
drals and  abbeys  throughout  the  land,  through 
not  being  architecturally  appropriate.  I fear 
no  good  can  be  done ; but  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will 
perhaps  know  in  what  quarter  to  make  repre- 
sentation. A Musician. 


ILL-BUILT  HOUSES. 

Sir, — May  I be  permitted  through  the  medium 
of  your  widely-read  columns  to  utter  a timely 
warning  to  intending  purchasers  of  the  showy 
and  attractively  built  houses  of  the  “ Jerry  ” 
typo  which  abound  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  to  recount  my  experience  with  one  of  this 
class  as  illustrative  of  the  serious  consequences 
which  are  likely  to  arise  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  houses  which  have  not  been  previously 
thoroughly  examined  and  overhauled  by  a 
competent  surveyor  ? 

About  eighteen  months  since  I purchased  a 
house,  then  in  course  of  erection,  upon  one  of 
the  best  estates  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  thought 
myself  fortunate  in  securing  good  tenants,  who 
entered  into  possession  almost  as  soon  as  the 
bouse  could  be  finished  for  occupation.  On  the 
occasion,  however,  of  my  calling  for  the  second 
quarter’s  rent,  I was  informed  that  the  house 
was  beginning  to  crack ; whereupon  I called 
upon  the  estate  surveyor,  asking  him  to  person- 
ally inspect  and  report  to  me  if  anything  serious 
was  to  be  apprehended.  A few  days  later  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  served  me  with  a 
notice  to  rebuild  or  tie  up. this  “ dangerous  struc- 
ture,” followed  by  a summons  to  appear  at  the 
Police  Court  for  not  obeying  their  orders  in- 
stanter.  I accordingly  shored  up  the  flank  wall 
to  prevent  further  visits  and  to  make  things 
safe,  and  in  the  meantime  proceeded  to  find  out 
by  inquiries  how  serious  the  matter  was  likely 
to  be.  I first  of  all  asked  the  district  surveyor 
upon  what  sort  of  foundation  the  base  stood,  and 
his  reply  was,  “ The  houses  are  mostly  alike, 
and  upon  sand”;  and  the  estate  surveyor’s 
answer  to  the  same  query  was,  “ Upon  three  or 
four  feet  of  concrete.”  I was  therefore  not  a 
little  surprised  to  learn  from  the  builders  who 
were  executing  the  repairs  for  me  (confirmed  by 
personal  inspection)  that  the  foundations  and 
footings  were  as  follows : — At  the  angle  of 
the  house  below  the  entrance,  where  the  chief 
subsidence  has  taken  place,  from  the  ground 
level  down  to  the  footings,  there  were  some 
5 ft.  of  brickwork  ; the  poorest  materials  had 
been  employed,  and  many  of  the  common  “ place” 
bricks  which  were  in  the  pier  were  quite  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  pulping  out  under  the  pressure 
of  the  main  wall.  The  concrete,  of  inferior 
description,  was  only  18  in.  deep.  Further 
along  the  flank  wall  the  footings  were  but  14  in. 
wide,  and  only  2 ft.  from  the  ground  level  upon 
12  in.  of  concrete,  while  at  the  further  end, 
adjoining  the  out-houses,  the  concrete  diminished 
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to  9 in.,  with  still  narrower  footings.  On  a close 
examination,  this  part  of  the  wall  was  found  to 
bo  resting  upon  nothing  more  substantial  than 
various  strata  of  oyster-shells,  crockery,  shavings, 
and  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  so  that  it  is  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  this  side  of  the  house 
from  end  to  end  is  sunken,  and  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  an  uneasy  deck. 

Although  this  is  in  a district  famous  for  its 
fine  sandy  soil,  there  are  no  traces  at  8 ft.  depth 
of  the  presence  of  any  such  valuable  commo- 
dity. 1 have  written  to  the  district  surveyor, 
but  I obtain  in  reply  nothing  more  satisfactory 
than  a curt  acknowledgment  of  my  letter.  I 
not  only  lose  respectable  tenants,  who  aro 
determined  not  to  re-enter  the  house,  but  the 
whole  expense  of  repairs  and  loss  of  rent, 
together  with  endless  worry  rest  upon  me 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  fixing  responsibility. 
While  I should  be  glad  to  learn  if  I have  any 
remedy,  and  against  whom  I should  proceed,  I 
think  I have  solid  reasons  for  hoping  that  the 
monetary  loss  should  fall  not  upon  the  innocent 
buyer,  but  upon  him  who  is  directly  or  indirectly 
to  blame  for  all  the  fault.  Yet  who  is  to  fix  the 
responsibility,  and  where  is  my  remedy  outside 
a court  of  law,  are  the  questions  that  still 
trouble  me.  A.  H.  L. 


APPROPRIATION  OF  THE  HORTI- 
CULTURAL GARDENS. 

Sir, — I venture  as  an  inhabitant  of  South 
Kensington  to  put  forward  a plan  with  two 
objects  in  view,  presuming  the  land  now  appro- 
priated by  the  Horticultural  Society  is  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  1851 
Exhibition. 

The  first  object  would  be  to  make  as  much 
return  for  the  property  as  possible  without 
damaging  the  existing  estate. 

With  this  view  I suggest  that  a row  of  houses 
should  be  built  on  the  now  vacant  ground  in 
Prince’s  and  Queen’s  gate.  These  houses  should 
occupy  200  ft.  in  depth, — that  is,  100  ft.  for  the 
house  and  100  ft.  for  a garden  common  to  the 
row.  These  houses  should  be  of  a substantial 
and  a good  architectural  character,  not  less  than 
40  ft.  frontage.  These  houses  ought  to  com- 
mand high  prices,  say  15,000Z.  each.  The  row 
should  end  at  the  high  red  brick  building  in 
Prince’s-gate.  This  building  should  form  the 
end  to  a Btreet  running  at  right  angles  to 
Prince’s  and  Queen’s  gate,  and  parallel  with  the 
back  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  rest  of  the  ground  should  be  kept  as  a 
garden,  with  a wide  broad  road  from  the  back 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  to  the  Albert 
Hall.  The  new  houses  running  down  to  this 
road  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  walls  to  the 
garden,  but  an  ornamental  iron  grille.  Every 
open  space  must  nowadays  be  jealously  watched 
for  fear  it  should  be  enclosed.  This  ground, 
though  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  has 
really  been  paid  for  by  the  public,  and  in  no 
way  could  the  public  be  better  repaid  than  by 
having  the  use  of  this  open  space,  especially  as 
access  to  the  land  is  being  gradually  increased 
by  the  underground  railway. 

This,  I think,  would  fulfil  the  two  objects, — 
money  getting  and  public  advantages.  B. 


OPENING  OF  THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY 
ON  SUNDAYS. 

Sib, — Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  the 
proprietor  and  director  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  the 
members  of  the  Sunday  Society  were  on  Sunday  favoured 
with  admission  to  tho  Summer  Exhibition,  between  the 
hours  of  six  aud  half-past  eight  p.m.,  and  nearly  600  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

Next  Sunday  the  Gallery  wi'l  be  opened  to  the  public, 
free,  by  tickets  which  will  be  issued  by  the  Society  to  all 
persons  making  written  application,  and  sending  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope,  for  reply,  to  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, 19,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 

A special  catalogue  has  been  published  by  the  Society, 
price  4d. ; this  must  be  obtained  before  Sunday  asnojeata- 
logues  will  then  be  on  sale. 

We  beg  you,  by  publishing  this  letter,  to  give  publicity 
to  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay’s  generous  endeavour  to  add  to  tho 
few  opportunities  now  possessed  by  the  people  for  tho 
study  of  art  on  their  one  leisure  day. — We  are,  &c., 

Henry  Thompson,  President  of  the  Sunday  Society. 
W.  H.  Cokfield,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Fredk.  Long,  Treasurer. 

Mark  H.  Judge,  Honorary  Secretary. 


THE  OAK. 

Sin, — A friend  having  told  me  that  he  has  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  seen  an  English  oak  tree,  tho  trunk 
of  which  measured  100  ft.  long,  and  I,  having  great  doubts 
of  an  English  oak  ever  attaining  such  a height,  will  you 
kindly  allow  me  to  ask  your  numerous  correspondents 
whether  it  has  ever  been  known,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
county  the  tree  grew  ? F.  Pjlbx. 


i 
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STREET  ACCIDENTS. 

Sib,— Earl  Beauchamp,  in  reply  to  a question 
in  the  Douse  of  Lords,  appealed  to  statistics  to 
prove  that  these  had  rather  diminished  than 
increased.  His  statement,  however,  simply 
shows  how  valueless  “statistics”  are  in  certain 
cases, — notably,  in  the  present  one ; for  the 
number  of  unrecorded  accidents  is  to  the 
recorded  as  about  twenty  to  one in  many 
cases  compromised  or  settled  by  the  parties 
aggrieved,  and  no  further  notice  is  taken. 

Scrutator. 


DEFILED  BATH-ROOMS. 

Sir, — I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  an  out- 
sider to  protest  against  what  he  thinks  an 
unworthy  habit  on  the  part  of  certain  archi- 
tects, that  of  placing  the  watercloset  in  the 
bath-room.  He  noticed  a case  at  Hampstead 
the  other  day,  where  some  very  fine  houses 
showed  this  far  from  refreshing  association, 
which  he  had  not  seen  before  except  in  certain 
Scotch  hotels  and  bouses.  The  grouping,  in  the 
same  small  room,  of  the  sewer  and  the  bath  is 
such  a bizarre,  and  is  such  a very  objectionable 
plan,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  is  rather  owing  to 
an  odd  sense  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  certain 
architects  than  to  any  growing  sanitary  “notion” 
of  the  time.  The  bare  idea  of  a healthy  creature 
going  to  enjoy  his  bath  in  the  same  cell  (for  it 
is  never  a room)  with  a watercloset,  one  would 
have  thought  too  strong  for  the  nerves  of  the 
present  aesthetic  race  of  architects,  who  are,  no 
doubt,  responsible  for  the  very  fine  houses  in 
which  he  saw  this  plan  carried  out.  Of  all 
countries  in  the  world,  one  would  expect  to 
meet  a thing  of  this  sort  least  in  England,  where 
ueople  happily  have,  usually,  strict  notions  as  to 
cleanliness.  V.  R- 


STONE  AND  GRANITE  versus  CEMENT. 
Sir, — Reading  Mr.  Huggins’s"communication 
in  the  Builder,  p.  808,  “ A Glance  at  Llan- 
dudno,” I was  much  struck  by  the  following 
remark, — “ There  is,  in  the  first  place,  too  much 
cement,  and  too  little  stone  and  brick  visible.” 

I have  noticed,  especially  cf  late,  in  my 
travels,  particularly  in  new-made  towns  such  as 
Llandudno  and  all  the  numerous  towns,  although 
surrounded  by  the  best  granite,  limestone  (Angle- 
sea  marble),  and  stone  quarries,  known  some- 
times as  “ Welsh  granite,”  syenite,  &c.,  yet  the 
fault  in  all  these  towns  is  “ too  much  cement 
and  too  little  stone  visible.”  The  difference  in 
cost,  I should  say,  would  be  very  little  indeed, 
but  the  value  of  a building  made,  for  instance, 
with  Anglesea  marble  or  limestone  for  the 
quoins,  sills,  lintels,  &c.,  and  the  Welsh  granite 
from  any  of  the  quarries  between  Penmasn- 
mawr  and  Portmadoc  for  filling  up  the  spaces 
as  compared  with  buildings  with  the  coating  of 
cements,  &c.,  there  is  no  comparison.  The  former 
once  erected  in  a good  workmanlike  manner, 
never  again  requires  mending,  painting,  or  any- 
thing else  ; in  fact,  if,  in  one,  two,  or  three 
hundred  years  hence,  these  stone  buildings  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  the  material  and  the 
workmanship  will  be  as  valuable  as  at  the  first 
cost  and  time  of  production. 

In  Dublin  I find  in  the  outskirts  some  build- 
ings built  in  this  style,  commonly  styled  as 
“ irregular  ashlar,”  or  in  courses.  I prefer  the 
irregular, — for  instance,  like  the  Cambrian  Rail- 
way Station  built  at  Barmouth,  or  Dr.  Williams’s 
school  at  Dolgelley.  There  are  also  the  church 
and  several  chapels  as  well  as  the  town-halls  and 
other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  private  houses, 
built  in  the  towns  and  counties  of  Carnarvon 
and  Merioneth,  where  good  specimens  of  this 
class  of  workmanship  are  found ; but  still, 
although  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  very 
mountains  and  near  the  quarries,  yet  we  find 
“ t°o  much  cement  and  too  little  stone.” 

I wish  to  whisper  into  the  minds  of  our 
architects  and  builders,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
future  generations,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working-class  of  the  present  generation,  that 
the  money  spent  is  not  money  thrown  away  by 
using  “ more  stone  and  less  cement,”  and  the 
variety  of  colour  will  be  more  elaborate  and 
lasting  than  the  work  of  any  painter  or  designer 
of  plaster  or  cement.  It  would  be  well  for 
capitalists  and  men  of  freehold  property  before 
they  build  themselves,  or  grant  leases  to  b"ild 
to  ask  the  question,— Will  it  not  be  better  for 
the  public,  my  heirs,  and  the  next  generation  to 
say,  “ No  more  mud  houses”  (cement)  ? Then  our 
masons,  joiners,  quarrymen,  and  their  families 


would  have  plenty  to  do ; and  having  enough  to 
do  means  creating  a demand  for  everything  else 
that  give3  a stimulant  to  trade,  and  enables  the 
generation  to  bring  up  their  families  to  habits  of 
industry  and  culture  : and  if  at  last  obliged  to 
emigrate  to  foreign  countries  for  a living,  they 
will  be  no  disgrace  to  the  “ Island  of  the  Seas.” 

W.  S.  S. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT  : 
PARGETTING  FLUES. 

JENNINGS  V.  DUNCAN. 

Bin,— Referring  to  the  letters  that  hare  appeared  in  the 
Builder,  it  appears  to  me  that  until  the  magistrate’s 
decision  in  this  ease  has  been  overruled,  district  surveyors, 
except  in  certain  cases,  cannot  insist  upon  the  outside  ol  a 
flue  being  rendered.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
outside  of  the  flue,  must  it  not  include  the  right,  lelt,  back, 
front,  or  any  other  side  except  the  inside  ? 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Fletcher,  suggests  that  this 
meaning  may  give  injustice  or  inequality  in  certain  cases, 
but  in  the  one  he  mentions  the  Act  itself  suggests  the 
remedy,  ns  the  owner  can  line  the  flue  with  fire-proof  piping 
which  "will  prevent  the  disfigurement  alluded  to.  _ The  only 
objection  to  this  is  the  expense,  which  in  a question  of  pro- 
tection from  fire  should  hardly  be  considered. 

The  magistrate's  decision  seems,  however,  by  inference 
to  he  supported  by  Sec.  20,  Rule  17,  8ub-rule  3,  which  Mr, 
Knightley  draws  attention  to,  for  if  we  read  this  rule  in 
connexion  with  Sec.  20,  Rule  4,  it  qualifies  the  rendering 
the  outside  of  flues.  The  words  of  the  Act  are : “ No 
timber  or  woodwork  shall  be  placed  within  2 in.  from  the 
face  (or  outside)  of  the  brickwork  or  stonework  abont  any 
chimney  or  flue  if  less  than  84  in.  thick,  unless  the  face  of 
such  brickwork  or  stonework  is  rendered.” 

If  the  woodwork  is  placed  further  than  2 in.  from  the 
face  or  outside,  it  fairly  implies  that  the  face  or  outside 
need  not  be  rendered. 

Again,  supposing  the  brickwork  or  stonework  about  a flue 
to  be  more  than  S}  in.,  would  the  outside  then  have  to  be 
rendered?  Would  it  not  be  unnecessary  and  in  some  cases 
absurd  to  do  so?  The  universal  application  of  the  render- 
ing of  the  outside  of  a flue  can  therefore  hardly  be 
intended. 

The  practice  of  having  the  outside  of  all  flues  pargetted 
from  “ the  underside  of  joist  to  the  top  of  skirting,”  as 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Kuightley,  is  clearly  supported  by  the 
Act,  if  the  brickwork  is  less  than  84  in.  thick,  and  the 
decision  of  the  magistrate  referred  to  does  not  appear  to 
touch  this  case. 

Builders  frequently  evade  this  provision  by  keeping  the 
joists  away  from  the  wall  2 in.,  but  they  are  still  bound  to 
render  behind  the  wood  skirting  and  floors. 

With  regard  to  the  rendering  the  outside  of  a flue  from 
“ level  of  the  topmost  ceiling  to  the  level  of  the  slates,”  it 
is  a question  how  far  this  can  be  enforced  after  the  decision 
of  the  above  case,  Jennings  v.  Duncan,  except  “ for  the 
depth  of  the  ceiling  joists  and  the  rafters,”  and  by  keeping 
these  away  2 in.  from  the  face  the  Act  is  evaded. 

This  discussion  will  do  good  if  it  induce  builders  to 
acquiesce  in  rendering  the  outside  of  all  flues  where  wood- 
work is  fixed  against  the  face  of  same,  and  possibly  another 
decision  may  make  it  e'earer  as  to  whether  the  Act  re- 
quires the  “outside  of  a flue,”  if  in  the  roof,  to  be  ren- 
dered. 

Geoege  Lansdowx,  Distritct  Surveyor.'  [ 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

BIGNELL  V.  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD 
OF  WORKS. 

In  this  case,  which  occupied  the  day  at  Guild- 
hall, Westminster,  and  was  heard  before 
Mr.  Farrer,  the  high  bailiff,  and  a special  jury, 
Mr.  Bignell,  the  proprietor  of  the  Argyll  Rooms, 
in  Windmill.street,  Haymarket,  claimed  12,487k 
for  several  freehold  houses  in  Windmill-Btreet 
and  one  in  Denman-street,  required  for  the 
Piccadilly  improvements.  One  of  the  houses 
was  a licensed  beer-house.  The  claim  as  pre- 
sented was  resisted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  as  an  inflated  one,  and  if  sanctioned 
would  make  the  proposed  public  improvements 
very  costly. 

Mr.  Meadows  White,  Q.C.  (with  him  Mr. 
Richard  Harris),  appeared  for  the  claimant ; 
Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Biron  for  the 
Board. 

The  jury  before  hearing  the  evidence  made  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  property  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Meadows  White  said  the  neighbourhood 
was  improving  and  property  increasing  in  value, 
and  estimated  the  sum  to  be  awarded  as  between 
10,000k  and  11,000k 

Evidence  was  given  on  both  sides. 

On  the  part  of  the  claimant,  Mr.  Podmore, 
surveyor,  put  the  value,  with  the  usual  allowance 
of  ten  per  cent.,  at  12,487k;  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
10,598k  ; Mr.  Farmer,  10,283k  ; and  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Ellis,  10,492k  For  the  Board  the  sur- 
veyors were  all  under  7,000k  Mr.  Driver’s  value 
was  6,968k  ; Mr.  Reid,  6,930k  ; and  Mr.  Isaac, 
6,966k 

Mr.  Philbrick,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  evi- 
dence, complained  of  the  large  amount  claimed 
by  Mr.  Bignell,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
license  for  the  Argyll  Rooms,  by  putting  such 
inflated  figures  before  the  Court.  Mr.  Bignell 
was  present  and  not  called.  Mr.  Philbrick  in- 
vited the  jury  to  estimate  the  value  at  a sum 
under  7,000k 


Mr.  Meadows  White  complained  on  his  b 
of  the  prejudice  sought  to  be  raised  agn 
Mr.  Bignell,  because  he  had  been  refused  a nl 
licence.  He  claimed  a full  compensation  foi; 
valuable  property  in  question. 

The  High  Bailiff  summed  up  the  evidn 
and  told  the  jury  to  give  a fair  componsr 
for  the  property  irrespective  of  the  pa 
before  the  Court. 

The  Jury  gave  a verdict,  with  the  ten  per  o 
of  8,250k 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM. 

ELLISON  V.  DOUGLAS  TOWN  COMMISSIONER! 

On  the  17th  ult.,  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  ii 
before  Deemster  Drinkwater  and  a special  i 
the  action  of  Mr.  Christopher  Obee  Ellisc 
Liverpool,  architect,  against  the  Douglas  It 
Commissioners,  was  commenced. 

Mr.  Ellison  claims  from  the  CommisBin 
the  sum  of  3,000k  as  compensation  for  his  i< 
for  a marine  promenade  for  Douglas,  and  a 
street  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  v< 
improvements  were  carried  out  on  plan 
which  Mr.  Ellison  alleges  he  is  the  origi- 
and  author. 

After  reading  the  declaration,  and  ge 
through  some  preliminary  business,  Mr.  C.i 
lius  Sherlock,  architect,  Liverpool ; Mr.  I ' 
Hornblower,  architect,  Liverpool ; and 
William  Radford,  civil  engineer,  of  Manchi 
were  examined  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ellison.  J 
evidence,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  thet 
had  reference  principally  to  the  customs 
charges  made  by  architects  and  engineer 
works  carried  out  on  their  plans.  At  theij 
elusion  of  their  evidence  the  court  adjouj 


SURVEYORS’  CHARGES. 

HOLDEN  & SON  V.  GRAVE  & LIND  LET  J! 
In  this  cause,  which  was  an  action  tri  i 
the  Manchester  Summer  Assizes  before; 
Justice  Lush,  to  recover  the  amount  of  t 
count  of  177k  for  work  done,  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  Mr.  Coventry  appeared  for  the  plain 
and  Mr.  C.  Russell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Jordan  ft 
defendants. 

The  plaintiffs  are  land  surveyors  and  vd 
in  Manchester,  and  the  defendants,  Mr.  l\ 
man  Grave  and  Mr.  Lindley,  are  the  own 
property  in  Collyhurst.  It  appeared  thsi 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Con 
required  a portion  of  this  property,  whicl 
described  as  vacant  land,  about  three-qm 
of  an  acre  in  extent,  for  the  extension  ofi 
lines,  and  an  arbitration  took  place  to  deck 
price  which  should  be  paid  for  it.  The  plaj 
were  engaged  by  the  defendants  in  coni 
with  that  arbitration,  and  for  the  servioea 
rendered  they  sent  in  a bill  amounting  to; 
The  bill  was  taxed,  and  the  award  made  B 
official  who  taxed  it  was  that  it  should  i 
duced  to  30  guineas.  The  defendants  hai 
into  court  the  sum  of  60  guineas,  whicl 
considered  ample  remuneration  for  the  t 
tiffs’  services.  The  plaintiffs  and  other 
nesses  having  given  evidence  as  to  the: 
done, 

Mr.  Russell  addressed  the  'jury  for  tb 
fendants.  He  said  it  was  only  because 
considered  that  the  charges  which  the  pla 
had  made  were  grossly  exaggerated  tba 
defendants  felt  bound  to  bring  the  matte 
court. 

After  Mr.  Alderman  Grave  and  two  g 
men  engaged  in  a similar  business  to  that  < 
defendants  had  been  examined, 

Sir  Joseph  Heron,  Town  Clerk  of  Mancfa 
was  called.  He  said  he  was  in  court  wi 
idea  of  giving  evidence  in  this  case.  H 
examined  the  bill  in  dispute,  and  it  wasthi 
time  he  had  seen  so  curious  a document 
lawyer  would  make  out  Buch  a bill.  Wh 
lawyer  charged  6s.  8d.,  it  appeared  to 
practice  of  surveyors  to  charge  a guinea 
should  think  the  plaintiffs  would  be  well 
if  they  received  sixty  guineas. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Edwardi 
Joseph  Heron  said  that,  having  been  t 
sively  concerned  in  arbitrations  as  to  lau 
property  in  connexion  with  the  Corporati 
considered  the  charges  they  had  had 
were  most  extravagant.  Ho  alluded  c 
veyors’  charges.  The  Corporation  ha  c _ 
the  charges  made  were  most  unreasona 
unjustifiable.  He  knew  the  plamtitt, 
Holden,  who  was  as  great  a cormorant 
of  them.  He  had  Hever  heard  of  suen 
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mfc  in  dispute  being  presented  to  the 

iration. 

verdict  was  returned  for  the  defendants, 
iry  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  snm  of 
gninoas  paid  into  Court  was  sufficient 
Deration  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
;iffs. 

3 case  of  Green  v.  Grave  & Lindley,  which 
tated  to  be  of  a somewhat  similar  nature 
> above  aotion,  was  withdrawn. 


PAGES  DISPUTE  AT  BIRKENHEAD. 

TAGGART  V.  BARENESS, 
the  Birkenhead  Police-court,  on  the  23rd 
efore  Mr.  C.  S.  Samuel),  deputy  stipendiary, 
,m  Taggart,  a joiner,  summoned  Messrs, 
less  & Son,  joiners  and  builders,  Birken- 
for  2s.  9d.,  being  four  and  a half  hours’ 
i for  work  done  on  the  9th  of  July,  and 

0 claimed  5s.  as  compensation  for  dismissal 
their  service  without  the  usual  notice, 
pearcd  that  the  complainant  entered  the  employ  of 
endnnts  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  continued  to  work 
Clarendon  Hotel  the  remainder  of  the  week.  On 
owing  Monday  he  was  unable  to  go  to  his  work  in 
lence  of  illness,  but  he  recommenced  on  Tuesday 
on.  He  worked  three-quarters  of  a day  on  Wednes- 

the  Clarendon  Hotel,  where  he  was  fixing  up  a 
•,  but  when  half-past  five  o’clock  arrived  the  job  was 
led,  and  tho  counter  was  screwed  in  its  place 
■arily  without  any  brackets  or  supports  being  placed 
path.  On  tho  morning  of  Thursday,  the  9th  inst., 
irkness  saw  tho  complainant  when  coming  to  work, 

1 him  that  he  should  not  pay  him  his  wages  for  the 
ng  day,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  services 
> longer  required.  The  rules  of  the  Wirral  Branch 
Liverpool  Master  Builders’  Association  were  pro- 
and  liulo  7 stated  that  before  discharging  a work- 
o hours’  notice  must  always  be  given,  and  that  the 
nust  expire  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

lefence  was  that  the  complainant  was  not  entitled 
!s.  9d.,  in  consequence  of  not  having  done  the  work 
’Per  manner,  and  that  he  was  justifiably  dismissed, 
ses  were  called  to  provo  that  the  complainant  was 
3rer  the  work  in  question  than  he  should  have  been 
3 Secretary  of  the  Wirral  Branch  of  the  Master 
'8  Association  stated  that  ho  considered  the  work 
y tho  complainant  on  the  Wednesday  referred  to 
• work  for  three-quarters  of  a day. 

Magistrate  said  that  so  far  as  his  experience  went, 
•n  invariably  did  their  work  slowly,  and  it  would  be 
: to  decide  what  was  a fair  day’s  work.  He  thought, 
r,  that  tho  complainant  was  entitled  to  the  2s.  9d., 
[Id  see  no  reason  why  the  defendant  should  have 
lit.  He  also  was  of  opinion  that  the  dismissal  of 
aplainant  was  not  justifiable,  and  the  defendant 
3 have  given  him  a day’s  notice.  The  magistrate 
lered  that  the  amount  claimed  should  bo  paid,  with 


ELD  LOCAL  BOARD  SURYETORSHIP. 
—It  may  possibly  be  a satisfaction  (?)  to 
>f  your  readers  to  learn  that  this  appoint- 
recently  advertised  in  your  journal,  has 
lied  up.  There  were  120  applicants,  some 
m,  to  my  knowledge,  professional  men  of 
itanding ; but  the  Enfield  Board,  with 
:ar-sighted  wisdom  for  which  country 
i are  generally  remarkable,  have  elected  a 
uilder  and  contractor,  at  a salary  of  280Z. 
mum,  altogether  disregarding  the  merits 
I , many  of  whom  have  spent  years  of  their 
n the  study  and  practical  carrying  out  of 
I y works  of  all  descriptions. 

'ly , Mr.  Editor,  it  is  time  these  election 
i were  ended.  q. 


[ CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

&toclc. — St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Whitchurch, 

* ick,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration’ 
j the  direction  of  Mr.  Elliot,  architect,’ 

nth,  and  Messrs.  Hayward,  architects, 
i the  builders  being  Messrs.  Blatchford  & 
I The  tower  arch  has  been  opened  up,  and 

* 3d  with  an  ornamental  iron  screen  which 
1 ly  surrounded  some  monuments  of  the 
Hy  family  in  the  chancel.  Tho  church 
i eu  reseated  and  tiled  throughout,  and  the 
u 1 has  been  fitted  with  oak  stalls,  with 

• the  pulpit  and  the  lectern  harmonise. 
Lantry,  belonging  to  the  Courtenays,  Earls 
tvon,  has  had  a screen  added  to  it  by 
j[  e?enfc  Earl-  It  is  made  of  oak  and  cedar, 
finally  belonged  to  Moretonhampstead 
: ancieDk  font,  of  Polyphant  stone, 
, g she  arms  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew', 
' is.  The  new  work  for  the  altar  has  been 

■ t out  by  Mr.  Sleeman  ; the  stained  glass 

• jpplied  by  Messrs.  Fouracre  & Watson ; 
f he  railed  Bcreen  has  been  restored  by 
1 ray. 

Its.— The  parish  church  of  Brailes  has 
e-opened,  after  restoration.  The  new  open 
-•re  executed  in  oak.  A new  carved  oak 
on  a stone  base,  is  placed  against  the 
pier  of  the  chancel-arch,  and  a brass 


THE  BUILDER. 


lectern  has  been  provided.  The  sacrarium  has 
been  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles,  and  several  of  the 
patterns  are  reproduced  from  fragments  which 
were  found  in  the  church.  All  the  old  plaster 
and  whitewash  has  been  removed  from  the  walls, 
and  the  old  stone  has  been  cleared  and  re- 
pointed. The  large  five-light  window  in  the 
tower  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London,  at  the  cost 
Mr.  Wincott,  of  Brailes,  as  a memorial  to 
his  wife.  The  west  window  of  the  south 
aisle  is  also  filled  with  glass  by  the  same  firm. 
Two  of  the  clearstory  windows  on  the  south  side 
are  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  A.  L. 
Moore,  of  London.  The  church  is  warmed  by 
Perkins’s  system  of  hot-water  pipes.  In  the 
tower  there  is  a peal  of  six  bells,  which  have 
been  partly  re-cast  by  Messrs.  Blews  & Son,  of 
Birmingham,  and  entirely  re-hung.  The  general 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Attwood, 
of  Brailes,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Smith,  of 
London,  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Munt  as  resident  super- 
intendent. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Sowerbxj  Bridge—  On  the  8th  ult.  the  Board 
Sohool,  in  Tuel-lane,  Sowerby  Bridge,  was 
opened  by  the  Warley  School  Board.  The 
school  is  built  to  accommodate  236  infants,  and 
consists  of  a large  room,  45  ft.  by  26  ft. ; No  1 
claes-room,  22  ft.  by  17  ft. ; and  No.  2 class- 
room, 18  ft.  by  19  ft.,  all  very  lofty  and  well 
lighted.  In  addition,  there  are  the  usual  con- 
veniences, such  as  master’s  office,  lavatories, 
cloak-rooms,  &c.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Utley  & Gray,  Halifax. 

Rotherham. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Rother- 
ham School  Board,  on  the  10th  ult.,  seven 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  Blackburn  Infant 
Sohool,  and  a similar  number  for  the  building 
of  a house  and  school  at  Kimberworth,  were 
considered.  The  Board  decided  to  accept  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Secies,  Rotherham,  for  the  erec- 
tion, at  Kimberworth,  at  1,906Z.,  and  that  of 
Messrs.  Saul  & Snell,  Rotherham,  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  infant  school  at  Blackburn,  for  695Z., 
each  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education 
Department. 

Gateshead.  — The  extensive  new  schools 
recently  erected  by  the  Gateshead  School 
Board  at  Sunderland-road  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Oliver  & Leeson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  were 
formally  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  1,100  children  at  a cost  of 
between  7,000Z.  and  8.000Z.  The  total  cost,  in- 
elusive  of  site,  furnishing,  and  all  fees,  will 
amount  to  exactly  10Z.  per  place. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Thornton.  — New  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools 
have  been  commenced  at  Thornton.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  1,400Z.,  the  contractors  being — 
Masonry,  Messrs. Robinson  & Fielding,  Thornton; 
joinery,  Mr.  John  Patchett,  Clayton;  slaters’ 
Messrs.  Hill  & Nelson,  Little  Horton ; painting 
and  decorating,  Messrs.  Varley  & Roebuck, 
Thornton;  and  plastering,  Mr.  Thos.  Craven’ 
Thornton. 

Warvoick. — The  new  buildings  in  the  Myton- 
road,  erected  by  the  Governors  of  the  King’s 
School,  were  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  The 
structure  has  been  built  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Smith,  of 
Milverton,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cundall,  of 
Leamington. 

Faversham. — The  new  buildings  erected  by 
the  governors  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Grammar 
School,  Faversham,  have  been  opened.  The 
site  of  the  schools  is  now  in  St.  Ann’s-road, 
adjacent  to  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway.  Accommodation  has  been  provided 
for  sixty  day  scholars,  forty  boarders,  the  head 
masters  and  assistant  masters,  and  the  domes- 
tics. The  sleeping  accommodation  is  on  the 
upper  floors.  One  dormitory  for  twenty  boys  is 
placed  on  each  floor;  both  dormitories  are 
divided  into  twenty  cubicles  each,  with  a cor- 
ridor running  down  the  centre.  The  divisions 
of  the  cubicles  are  of  wood,  about  7 ft.  high,  the 
size  of  the  cubicles  being  S ft.  3 in.  by  7 ft.,  a 
window  being  provided  for  each.  Externally 
the  buildings  are  treated  in  a modification  of  the 
Queen  Aune  style,  the  walls  built  of  yellow  stock 
bricks  with  red  brick  dressings,  the  roofs  being 
covered  with  red  tiles.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
will  be  about  5,7001.  Mr.  Lewis  Shrubsole  has 
been  sole  contractor,  and  Mr.  T.  Ware  has  acted 
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as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  architect  |is  Mr. 
James  Ledingham,  of  Bradford,  whose  designs 
were  selected  in  competition. 

Edinburgh. — New  school  buildings  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  Cuthbert’s  parish  church  have 
been  erected  on  a site  within  the  churchyard 
grounds.  The  block  has  a frontage  of  92  ft., 
and  is  designed  in  the  old  Scotch  style.  It  con- 
sists of  two  lofty  floors,  having  at  the  angles 
corbelled  turrets  with  conical  roofs  and  finials. 
At  the  north-east  corner  the  staircase  is  corbelled 
out  into  a circular  shape,  and  rises  in  the  form  of 
a tower  to  the  height  of  65  ft.  The  interior 
accommodation  includes,  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
large  well-lighted  hall,  56  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide, 
and  17  ft.  in  height,  which  communicates  by 
means  of  sliding  doors  with  another  room,  30  ft. 
long  by  18  ft.  wide.  These  will  bo  used  as 
school-rooms,  or  for  any  other  cognate  purpose. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  2.000Z.  The  build- 
ing has  been  erected  from  plans  furnished  by 
Messrs.  M'Gibbon  & Ross. 


VARIORUM. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  told,”  says  a 
writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Art,  “ that  the  great 
difference  between  a foreign  and  an  English  art- 
education  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
student  in  our  country  works  in  a Government 
school  under  the  intermittent  teaching  of  a 
number  of  first-class  artists  of  many  minds,  or 
else  engages  the  private  services  of  a tenth-rate 
painter,  whose  profession  is  that  of  copyist  and 
teacher,  the  foreign  art-student  passes  from  the 
class  of  an  academy  to  the  care  of  some  leading 
artist  of  his  country  and  time,  part  of  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  found  a school,  it  may  be,  and 
at  any  rate  to  hand  down  the  traditions,  habits, 
and  technique  which  he  has  himself  successfully 
observed  to  the  young  talents  whose  future 
triumphs  will  each  and  all  add  a specially  noble 
glory  to  his  own  renown.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  a French  master,  for  instance,  to  succeed  in 
the  few  great  pictures  which  ho  can  achieve  in 
his  own  lifetime  ; he  wishes,  in  addition,  to  bear 
a part  in  the  living  history  of  his  country’s  art, 
to  pass  on  for  further  development  some  view 
of  nature,  some  little  piece  of  technical  science 
which  he  has  himself  developed  from  tho  teach- 
ing of  his  own  early  instructor.  Nor  would  a 
ddbutant  on  first  exhibiting  be  received  with 
much  respect  unless  he  announced  himself  as 
the  pupil  of  such  or  such  an  artist.  The  tech- 
nical difficulties  of  painting  are  well  known  to 
be  so  enormous  that  a self-taught  artist  must 
needs  waste  half  his  youth  in  puzzling  out  what 
his  master  could  tell  him  in  an  hour;  besides 
which  tho  discipline  of  learning  is  considered 
necessary  for  the  right  prosecution  of  scientific 
and  legitimate  art.  No  French  painter,  there- 
fore, exhibits  at  the  Salon  without  the  addition 
of  his  master’s  name  to  his  own ; he  may  be  a 
well-known  and  successful  artist,  but  he  appears 

in  the  catalogue  at  the  same  time  as  a pupil.” 

The  Leisure  Hour  says  as  to  Sheffield  files 
“ The  making  of  files  is  carried  on  to  a largo 
extent  in  Sheffield.  A file  is  first  forged  from 
the  best. steel  at  the  anvil  to  the  shape  required, 
the  forging  being  facilitated  by  the  use  of  hard 
steel  moulds,  into  which  the  glowing  metal  is 
hammered.  The  files  are  then  ground,  after 
which  they  pass  to  the  cutters,  who  cut  their 
teeth,  the  metal  being  as  yet  soft.  This  is 
rather  an  interesting  process.  The  file-cutter 
sits  at  a low  bench  fronting  the  light,  and  bends 
attentively  over  his  work.  In  the  right  hand 
he  holds  a hammer,  and  in  the  left  a cutting- 
chisel,  or  punch.  The  file  to  be  cut  is  held  fast 
to  the  bench  by  means  of  straps  passing  over  it 
and  under  the  feet  of  the  worker.  Every  blow 
of  the  hammer  cuts  a tooth,  and  not  only  cuts 
it,  but  by  dexterous  manipulation  of  the  tool, 
gives  it  a curve  slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
How  many  teeth  a file-cutter  cuts  for  sixpence 
we  cannot  say,  but  that  this  sort  of  dentistry  is 
not  very  lucrative  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  a round  file  may  have  twenty  rows  of 
cuts,  with  about  a hundred  teeth  in  the  space  of 
an  inch,  and  shall  be  covered  all  over  with  teeth, 
and  be  sold  retail  for  sixpence  when  all  is  done’. 
When  their  teeth  are  cut  the  files  are  tempered 
and  hardened  to  the  greatest  degree  ; they  are 
then  cleaned,  lacquered,  and  finally  packed  in 
paper,  free  from  moisture,  and  manufactured 
for  the  purpose.  Being  thus  effectually  pro- 
tected from  rust,  they  are  ready  for  the  homo  or 
foreign  market.  As  file-cutting  can  be  done 
any  where,  and  can  be  carried  on  almost  without 
capital,  there  are  numbers  of  men  who  follow 
this  trade  in  their  cottage  homes  in  tho  villages 
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0f  the  outskirts,  moBt  of  them  receino0 
work  from  the  employers  in  the  town. 

After  nearly  two  years  spent  m its  preparation, 
a new  work  on  ferns,  written  by  Mr  James 
Britten  F L.S.,  with  fao-sumle  oolonrcd  plates 
painted  from  tatnre  by  Mr.  D.  Blair,  F I.  , 
will  bo  published  shortly  in  monthly  parts  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  Gal  pin,  4 Co-,  under 
the  title  of  “Eoropean_  Ferns.  — The  Garden 


(edited  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson)  continues  its 


weekly  issue  of  coloured  representations  of 
flowers.  130  hare  been  given.  They  are  admi- 
rably executed,  and  each  is  usually  worth  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  number  containing  it.  The 
paper  in  other  respects  maintains  its  good  cha- 
racter. . 


gltsccllanea. 

The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act.- 


— In 

House  of  Commons,  on  the  23rd  ulfc-> 
Fawcett  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  in  reference  to  Ins  statement 
that  a committee  of  the  Board  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  what  amendments  should  be 
introduced  into  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act, 
with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  carry- 


report  of  that  committee  would  be  presented  to 
the  Home  Secretary ; and  whether,  as  the  cost 
to  the  metrbpolitan  ratepayers  of  clearing  six 
sites  would  be  562,0611.,  he  could  undertake  that 
the  other  sites  which  had  been  cleared  should 
not  be  disposed  of  until  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  laid  before  the  Home  Secretary 
and  it  had  been  ascertained  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  propose  to  amend  the  Act  of  187  5. 
In  reply,  Sir  J.  M‘Garel-Hogg  said,— I trust  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  a representation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  subject  of  amendments  of 
the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  in 
the  course  of  a week  or  two.  With  regard  to 
the  further  disposal  of  sites,  I may  remind  the 
hon.  member  that  of  the  six  sites  referred  to  by 
him,  only  part  of  one  has  np  to  this  time  been 
actually  cleared,  and  the  Board  are  only  now 
acquiring  the  interests  in  the  remainder  of  the 
fourteen  which  I alluded  to  in  my  reply  of  the 
11th  inst.— The  Home  Secretary  said  the  ques- 
tion whether  anything  could  be  done  to  lessen 
the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  had  been  under  his  consideration 
for  some  time,  and  he  hoped  to  introduce  a short 
Bill  to  effect  some  amendment. 


Royal  Indian  Engineering  College, 
Cooper’s  Hill —On  the  25th  ult.  Lord  Cran- 
brook,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  presided 
at  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  students  of  the 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s-hill. 
Colonel  C.  Chesney,  the  president,  briefly 
reviewed  the  principal  events  affecting  the 
institution  during  the  past  year,  and  said  that 
although  the  standard  of  qualifications  had  been 
raised  daring  the  year,  all  the  students,  with 
one  exception,  had  succeeded  in  coming  np  to  it. 
The  prizes  presented,  Lord  Cranbrook  addressed 
the  students,  saying  it  was  only  by  continually 
watching  scientific  progress  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  which  others  reveal  that  the 
greatest  successes  were  achieved,  that  there 
was  no  period  of  their  life  in  which  they  could 
cease  to  learn.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  say  some- 
thing with  respect  to  the  natives  who  would  be 
associated  with  some  of  them.  A great  deal 
had  been  said  recently  about  the  natives  by 
those  who,  perhaps,  had  not  very  thoroughly 
studied  the  subject.  He  was  not  going  into  the 
great  question  as  to  how  far  it  was  desirable,  in 
the  interest  of  India  and  of  England,  that 
native  agency  should  be  employed ; yet  he 
would  say  that,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  it  was 
most  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  itself,  that  the 
natives  should  look  forward  to  a career  under 
the  Government  of  India. 


East  India  Public  Works.— The  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  East  India  Public  Works 
question  have  reported  to  the  House.  The 
report,  which  is  of  great  length,  contains  a 
narrative  of  the  whole  history  of  public  works 
in  India,  the  controversy  of  recent  years  between 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council,  and  the  causes  for  limiting  the 
amount  put  down  in  the  Indian  budget  for 
public  works.  It  goes  on  (says  the  Times)  to 
endorse  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
approve  the  restrictions  which  are  proposed,  to 
approve  the  reduction  in  the  public  works  estab- 
lishment, and  also  to  approve  the  new  system 
of  accounts,  under  which  productive  public 
works  in  India  will  be  shown  in  an  account 
separate  and  distinct  from  other  public  works, 
and  the  money  expended  in  their  construction 
will  be  treated  as  capital  expenditure  whenever 
derived  from  loans  or  current  Indian  revenue. 


Lifting  a Railway  Station.— Some  time 
ago  Mr.  C.  W.  Whalley,  contractor,  of  Chepstow, 
succeeded  by  means  of  screw-jacks  in  lifting 
Chepstow  Railway  Station  about  2 ft.,  and  build- 
ing it  up  under,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  platforms  being  so  much  below 
the  carriages.  That  undertaking  proving  so  suc- 
cessful, it  was  determined  to  raise  the  station 
at  Port  Talbot,  near  Neath,  in  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Whalley  obtained  the  contract,  and  about  a 
fortnight  ago  he  succeeded  in  lifting  the  building 
on  the  down  platform.  On  Monday  he  was  again 
successful  in  raising  the  building  on  the  up  plat- 
form. The  plan  adopted  was  : — Thebuilding  was 
firmly  braced  together,  all  the  doors  and  windows 
strutted,  and  largo  pieces  of  timber,  called 
“ needles,”  were  put  through  the  foundations, 
and  under  the  ends  of  each  “needle”  a screw- 
jack  was  placed  with  a man  at  each  ; and  at  a 
signal  from  Mr.  Whalley,  each  man  gave  a 
simultaneous  turn,  and  the  building  steadily  and 
slowly  ro3e.  This  was  repeated  until  the  desired 
height  was  reached,  when  it  was  built  np  from 
under,  and  the  platform  raised  up  to  it.  Both 
buildings  were  raised  without  the  least  mishap, 
or  even  breaking  a square  of  glass.  Mr.  Whalley 
is  preparing  to  remove  the  building  he  has  just 
lifted  five  yards,  to  give  room  for  another  line 
of  rails. 


The  Employment  of  Natives  in  tl; 
Indian  Civil  Service, — In  future  it  will  t 
longer  be  necessary  for  native  Indians  to  coi  - 
to  this  country  in  order  to  obtain  employing! 
in  the  Civil  Service.  The  local  GovernmeD, 
are  empowered  to  nominate  a certain  numbi 
every  year,  and  the  number  of  candidate 
selected  in  this  country  for  similar  employme . 
will  be  correspondingly  diminished.  The  nati 
candidates  are  not  to  be  more  than  twenty-fi  i 
years  of  age  on  their  first  nomination,  exce< 
in  cases  of  special  merit  or  ability,  proved 
the  service  of  the  Government  or  in  the  practu 
of  a profession.  The  number  of  nominations., 
not,  in  ordinary,  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  t- 
number  of  Europeans  appointed  to  the  co' , 
nanted  Civil  Service  in  the  same  year  ; but  lij 
the  present  and  two  following  years  it  m 
amount  to  two  in  excess  of  the  regular  propi; 
tion.  Natives  appointed  iu  the  ordinary  wi 
are  to  serve  on  probation  for  two  years  and  ; 
pass  such  examinations  as  are  provided  ii 
them,  but  the  nomination  of  persons  over  twenv 
five  years  of  age  may  be  confirmed  wifchci 
such  a period  of  probation.  The  native  ci 
servants  are,  as  a rule,  to  be  employed  only, 
their  own  provinces,  but  on  this  point  a disci; 
tion  is  vested  in  the  Governor-General.  Final 
the  local  Governments  with  whom  the  appoi) 
ments  originally  rest  are  furnished  with  a poqi 
of  disqualifying  their  nominees  for  furti, 
employment  with  the  previous  sanction  of  :■ 
Governor-General. — Times. 


The  Stratford  Martyrs’  Memorial,  Strat- 
ford, was  to  be  unveiled  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury on,  this,  Saturday,  August  2nd.  It  is 
intended  to  commemorate  eighteen  of  the 
Reformation  Martyrs  who  suffered  death  in 
this  neighbourhood.  The  design  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  J.  Newman,  architect,  and  its  construc- 
tion has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  H.  Johnson 
& Co.,  Ditchling,  Sussex. 

Exeter  School. — The  corner  stone  of  the 
new  buildings,  now  being  erected  from  Mr. 
Butterfield’s  design,  at  a cost  of  about  15,0001., 
at  Victoria  Park,  St.  Leonard’s,  was  laid  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  on  Wednesday  last.  On 
the  same  day  the  annual  prizes  were  distributed 
at  the  schoolroom  in  High-street. 

“ Notes  on  Building  Construction.” 

In  our  review  of  this  work  (p.  616,  ante),  the 
publishers’  name  was  inadvertantly  omitted, 
and  we  have  received  several  letters,  in  conse- 
quence, asking  for  it.  The  reply  is  Messrs. 
Riyington  & Co. 


The  London  Engineers’  Strike. — On  the 

28th  ult.  a meeting  of  London  engineers,  com- 
posed both  of  men  on  strike  and  those  in  em- 
ployment, was  held  at  the  Rising  Sun,  Blaok- 
friars-road,  to  consider  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  relation  to  the  resistance  to  a 7*  per 
cent,  redaction  in  wages.  It  transpired,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  that  the  non-society 
men  were  only  getting  7s.  6d.  a week  now,  with 
Is.  for  each  child,  and  the  society  men  13s.  9d., 
with  the  same  allowance  for  children.  After 
much  discussion,  it  was  resolved,  — “ That, 
taking  into  consideration  the  numerous  promises 
of  extended  support  we  have  received  from  onr 
friends  who  are  in  employment,  and  especially 
from  the  trade  societies,  we  consider  it  advisable 
to  continue  our  struggle,  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  do  so 
until  our  supporters  cease  to  aid  us,  when  we 
will  consider  what  measures  we  should  adopt. " 


Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art.  — The 

scholarships,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  the  ladies’ 
division  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company’s  School 
of  Art  and  Science  have  been  awarded  as 
follows  : — Silver  medal  for  painting  in  water- 
colours, Miss  E.  M.  Jennings ; certificate  to 
Miss  E.  Mary  Grose  (Mr.  Edward  Goodall’s 
students).  Silver  medal  for  water-colour  paint- 
ing from  the  life,  Miss  E.  K.  Hitchcock;  certifi- 
cate to  Miss  E.  M.  Smith,  of  Forest-hill  (Mr. 
Frederick  Smallfield’s  students).  Silver  medal 
for  drawing  from  the  antique,  Miss  E.  K.  Hitch- 
cock; certificate  to  Miss  H.  M.  Pendleton,  of 
Sydenham  (Mr.  O.  Von  Glehn’s  students). 
Certificate  for  modelling  in  clay,  Miss  F.  Mead 
(Mr.  C.  Vinoelst’s  student).  The  scholarship  in 
art  was  adjudged  to  Miss  E.  M.  Smith.  Mr. 
Thomas  Woolner,  R.  A.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Duncan, 
were  the  judges. 


The  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society 

On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  this  sooixi 
visited  the  Abbey  Church  of  Waltham  H 
Cross,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Birli 
who  read  a paper,  mainly  from  his  own  no . 
and  those  of  Mr.  William  Burges,  describing! 
detail  the  existing  fabric,  which  he  showed,, 
be  only  the  nave  of  the  ancient  structure,  "I 
chancel  and  transepts,  with  the  central  tort; 
having  been  thrown  down  at  the  Reformat! 
while  the  nave,  like  that  of  the  Abbey  of  i 
Alban’s,  was  utilised  as  the  parish  church,  j 
showed  that  antiquaries  were  not  agreed  ad 
whether  the  Norman  arches  which  divide  1; 
nave  from  the  side  aisles,  and  the  clearstory  t 
triforium  above,  were  or  were  not  actually  li 
work  of  Tosti  and  Harold,  the  latter  of  whon 
said  to  have  formerly  lain  in  the  old  and  lol, 
demolished  chancel.  He  also  commented.: 
considerable  length  upon  the  lady-chapel( 
the  south  side,  the  flat  roof,  the  windows,  u. 
other  featux-es  of  the  church,  which  lias  b; 
restored  of  late  years.  Mr.  De  Grey  Birchi 
the  British  Museum,  exhibited  some  fac-sit- 
casts  of  the  old  monastic  seals  of  Waltham  i 
bey  in  the  days  of  its  splendour,  and  also  r< 
an  interesting  account  of  the  legend  of  i 
first  foundation  of  the  Abbey. 

Owen  Jones  ” Prizes,  1879.  ^ 

competition  was  instituted  in  1878  by  L 
council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  trustees  of; 
sum  of  4001.,  presented  to  them  by  the  Ot 
Jones  Memorial  Committee,  being  the  balai 
of  the  subscriptions  to  that  fund,  upon  trus; 
expend  the  interest  thereof  in  prizes  to  “ >• 
dents  of  the  Schools  of  Art  who  in  annual  cc 
petition  produce  the  best  designs  for  house! 
furniture,  carpets,  wall-papers,  and  hangin 
damask,  chintzes,  &c.,  regulated  by  the  pi 
ciples  laid  down  by  Owen  Jones.”  Each  p’ 
consists  of  a bound  copy  of  Owen  Jon 
“Principles  of  Design,”  a Bronze  Medal, 
such  a sum  of  money  as  the  fund  admits: 
The  prizes  are  awarded  on  the  results  of 
annual  competition  of  the  Science  and  . 
Department.  The  following  is  the  result  of  I 
competition  for  the  present  year : — 

1.  T.  W.  Bradburn,  School  of  Art,  Coalbrookda. 

Design  for  a Mosaic.  . • 

2.  Mary  Denley,  8t.  Mary’s  School  of  Art,  Westmin. 

S.W.,— Design  for  a Carpet.  , , 

3.  Joseph  Castle,  School  of  Art,  Grammar  School,  t. 
cheater,— Design  for  a Chintz. 

Picture  Buying.  — It  is  stated  on  pn 
good  authority  that  Mr.  Agnew  gave  Mr.  Mi; 
800  guineas  for  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladst 
before  it  went  to  Burlington  House,  wher 
now  is.  After  again  ehangmg  ownership  it  i 
been  bought  by  a well-known  dealer  tor 
Duke  of  Westminster  at  the  price  of  i 


guineas. 

The  Midland  Land  and  Investment  C 
p oration  (Limited). — At  a meeting  o 
Board,  on  July  24th,  an  interim  dividena  l 
declared  for  the  half-year  ending  June  * 
last,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  ann 
payable  on  August  1st,  free  of  income- 
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Edison  and  the  Electric  Light. — A 

t jondeut  of  the  Times  describes  a visit 
i>y  about  thirty  or  forty  journalists  of 
(fork  to  Mr.  Edison,  at  his  seat,  Menlo 
ilNew  Jersey.  After  inspecting  his  new 
{ - chemical  telephone,  with  which  he 
i to  establish  a “ telephonic  exchange  ” in 
1 1,  they  “ were  marched  the  length  of  the 
barn-like  structure,  where  they  found 
I standing  by  the  side  of  his  new  generator, 
i >r  the  electric  light.  This  concern  is  about 
1 gh,  and  looks  like  two  stove-pipes  staud- 
Cend  with  a piece  of  iron  across  their  tops 
!i  them  down,  and  another  great  piece  of 
I nderneath  to  hold  them  up.  The  stove- 
ire  closely  wound  with  fine  copper  wire, 
ihaft  revolves  like  lightning  through  the 
j neath.”  “ Will  it  do  the  work  you  have 
iticipating  ? ” he  was  asked.  “Yes,”  he 
| , confidently  ; “ I can,  with  that  generator, 
six  lights  to  one-borso  power,  and  those 
cost  me  only  one-third  as  much  as  the 
st  to  the  manufacturer  cf  three  similar 
i‘  s.  I claim  that  this  solves  the  problem.” 
ild  be  mentioned  (adds  the  writer)  that 
1 e obstacle  which  Edison  meets  with  at 
)}  to  the  complete  practical  success  of  the 
5 light  is  the  high  price  of  platinum  for 
iridescent  coil. 

Victoria  Hall,  Exetei*. — The  directors 
ITictoria  Hall  Company,  having  come  into 
flion  of  the  building,  have  taken  advantage 
Opportunity  it  afforded  them  to  carry  out 
(l  much-needed  improvements.  These  are 
jbarly  finished.  The  character  of  the 
of  the  great  hall  has  been  completely 
B:l.  The  vastness  of  the  orchestra  has 
rlieved  by  the  introduction  of  a summer 
}id  the  eye  ranging  along  the  walls 
ests  upon  representations  of  some 
most  charming  scenery  to  be  found  in 
hire.  They  are  painted  in  distemper  by 
dgery.  The  largest  of  these  pictures  is 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Ere  from  Wood- 
ommon,  paiuted  on  the  wall  at  the  back 
gallery,  and  measuring  36  ft.  by  20  ft. 
centre  of  each  panel  along  the  side-walls 
placed  large  oval  pictures,  9 ft.  long  by 
in.  wide.  The  subjects  chosen  for  illus- 
comprise  the  old  quay  and  tower  at 
, designed  by  Stanfield  ; a scene  in  Leigh 
Bridestowe,  a grand  study  of  fine 
i on  the  edge  of  a still  pool ; the  Falls 
Lyd,  Dartmoor ; the  Castle  Rock,  Lynton, 
set;  Sharp  Tor  Rock,  on  the  Teign ; 
Falls,  another  scene  on  the  Lyd  ; the 
>n  the  Lyd,  near  Lydford  Bridge ; then 
1-known  Lydford  Bridge  itself ; a sunset, 
ugh  sea,  near  Ilfracombe  ; Fingle  Bridge ; 

- ^er  the  side-door,  in  a circular  cartoon, 

I 'or,  Dartmoor. 

Losed  International  Permanent  Ex- 
hn  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— Last  week 
f ng  was  held  in  Paris  for  the  organisa- 
t)  an  International  Permanent  Exhibition 
(Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  London,  Mr. 

$ Duprat  presided.  About  400  manufac- 
and  tradesmen  attended.  . Mr.  Duprat 
he  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  utility 
vantages  of  such  an  exhibition.  Mr. 
f d’Agiout,  the  promoter  of  the  scheme, 
l plained  the  basis  upon  which  the  exhibi- 
1 3 to  be  founded,  and  proposed  to  create 
(mission  of  Parisian  manufacturers  to 

> tho  exhibition.  After  some  discussion 
ills,  Messrs.  Leopold  Meunier,  Guschard, 

\ Iraux,  Delettrez,  Phesmac,  and  Jovay, 

1 icted  members  of  the  commission.  After 
I f thanks  to  Mr.  D’Agiout,  who,  with  his 
•'  resources,  has  secured  alx-eady  a space 
. i than  8,000  metres  in  the  Palace  for  his 

I sd  exhibition,  and  a vote  of  approbation 
il scheme,  the  meeting  separated.  Tho 
i of  the  Commission  are  29,  Rue  St. 

no, 

• eidiithe  Eatlis  and  Washhouses. — 

fmmissioners  have  recently  invited  de- 

> am  several  architects  for  the  new  build- 
be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Deptford 

' oad  and  Gomm-road,  Rotherhithe.  Four 
' lesigns  were  submitted,  from  -which  the 
c sioners  have  selected  those  of  Messrs. 

C Elkington  & Son,  of  95,  Cannon-street. 

£.ing  Town-hall  and  Pree  Librai'y. — 

s adation-stone  of  the  new  public  buildings 
acted  at  Reading,  at  an  estimated  cost 

I I 44.000L,  is  to  be  laid  with  Masonic 
1 , on  the  14th  of  October,  by  the  Earl  of 
: on. 


The  Nail  Trade.  — For  nearly  five-and- 
twenty  years  the  hand  nail  forgers  of  the  East 
Worcestershire  side  of  the  Black  Country  have 
been  waging  fierce  but  unequal  warfare  against 
steam  mach  nery.  By  dint  of  incessant  toil 
from  early  morning  to  a late  hour  at  night,  aided 
by  his  wife  and  children,  even  to  the  wee  bairn  just 
able  to  pull  the  handle  of  the  primitive  bellows, 
has  the  nailer  managed  through  all  this  long 
period  to  maintain,  though  with  steadily  losing 
ground,  a place  in  the  combat.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  under  such  circumstances  the 
social  condition  of  the  nail-makers  should  have 
for  years  past  been  growing  from  bad  to  worse. 
Dark,  cheerless  homes,  haunted  ever  by  the 
shadows  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  the  scenes 
of  unrelaxing  but  ill-rewarded  toil,  these  abodes 
of  the  nailers  have  long  possessed  an  unenviable 
notoriety  as  presenting  the  industrial  life  of  the 
Black  Country  in  one  of  its  darkest  phases.  Of 
late  years  the  nail  trade  has  been  in  a state  of 
almost  chronic  disturbance,  and  just  now  (says 
the  Staffordshire  Advertiser ) its  condition  is 
truly  lamentable.  There  is  the  utmost  discon- 
tent amongst  the  nailers,  who  declare  that  upon 
present  earnings  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
live,  and  some  of  the  leading  spirits  amongst 
them  are  now  agitating  for  a general  strike. 

An  Abandoned  Chui*cli. — A serious  case  of 
neglect  with  regard  to  a church  is  reported  from 
Kent.  At  Lidsing,  a hamlet  within  a few  miles 
of  Maidstone,  the  parochial  chapelry  is  annexed 
to  the  living  of  Gillingham,  a living  which  is 
valued  at  between  500£.  and  600L  per  annum. 
Many  years  since  a small  but  commodious 
church  was  built  at  Lidsing,  and  an  income  was 
attached  to  it  of  about  140J.  a year,  public 
worship  being  conducted  by  a curate,  under  the 
then  vicar  of  Gillingham,  once  a week,  and 
interments  were  made  in  the  burying-ground 
adjoining  the  church.  Some  five  years  ago, 
however,  the  services  were  abruptly  discon- 
tinued, and  the  church  has  remained  closed  and 
neglected  ever  since.  It  is  now  in  a most 
desolate  state.  The  roof  and  walls  are  in  a 
state  of  entire  dilapidation,  the  pews  have  been 
partially  destroyed  by  tramps,  gipsies,  and 
others ; the  pulpit  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  ; the 
font  is  smashed  to  atoms  ; and  the  bell  has  dis- 
appeared; while  the  burial-ground  is  also  in 
utter  disorder. 

Harmer’s  Patent  Egyptian  Clay  Paint 
Dissolver*. — The  object  of  this  paint-dissolver 
is  to  soften  and  remove  old  hard  dry  paint,  or 
paint  and  varnish  ; also,  any  rust  or  corrosion 
on  iron,  steel,  or  other  metals.  We  have  tried 
it  on  a door,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory : 
the  wood  is  as  clean  as  if  it  had  never  been 
painted.  It  is  also  recommended  for  removing  all 
stains  and  discolouring  from  marble  chimney- 
pieces,  statuary,  or  carved  wox-k.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  the  material. 

Pooley’s  Patent  Self-indicating  Railway 
Weighbridge. — This  weighbridge  computes 
automatically  the  weight,  in  tons,  hundred- 
weights, and  quarters,  of  every  load  placed 
upon  or  passing  over  it.  It  is  entirely  without 
springs,  and  not  liable  to  derangement  or  error. 
It  indicates  weight  instantaneously,  and  almost 
without  vibration.  The  cotton-bale  weighing- 
machine,  patented  by  the  same  firm,  Messrs. 
Pooley  & Son,  is  another  very  useful  invention. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ladbrooke. — The  death  is  an- 
nounced of  Mr.  John  Berney  Ladbrooke,  a 
landscape  painter  of  the  Norwich  School.  He 
was  born  in  1803,  and  was  a son  of  Robert 
Ladbrooke,  painter  and  drawing-master,  of  Nor- 
wich, and  a nephew  of  John  Crome  (“  Old 
Crome”),  whose  pupil  he  became  after  having 
received  rudimentary  instruction  from  his 
father. 


TENDERS 

The  Hollowai/  College,  Egham. — Tho  contract  for  the 
building  of  the  Holloway  College,  Egliam,  has  been  signed 
by  Mr.  John  Thompson,  Peterborough,  for  the  sum  of 
257,000i. 


For  additions  to  tho  Buckland  schools,  Portsmouth,  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  80  children,  and  additional 
latrines,  &c.,  for  tho  Portsmouth  School  Board.  Mr. 
Archibald  Ford,  architect : — 

Barton £1,000  0 0 

Tutt 934  0 0 

Cooper 8S8  0 0 

Light  (accepted)  820  0 0 


For  internal  fittings,  Ac.,  at  Dorset-boildings,  8alisbury- 
6QUttre.  Messrs.  Searle,  Son,  & Hayes,  architects  - 

Mills  ' £2t-8  O 0 

Shurmur 213  0 0 

Axford 230  0 0 

Emery 225  0 0 


For  additions  to  Ihe  Cottage  Grove  schools.  Port!  * 
mouth,  providing  accommodation  for  70  boys,  for  tho 
Portsmouth  School  Board.  Mr.  Archibald  Ford,  arehi 


toct  ; — 

Barton £581  0 0 

Burbidge  655  0 0 

Cooper  624  0 0 

Light  Bros 618  0 0 

White 490  0 0 

Kurwaker  (accepted)  485  0 0 


Croydon.  Mr.  J.  Anthony  Trythall,  architect  : — 

Hyde  £503  0 0 

Legg  (accepted)  495  0 0 


For  Btockwell  Fever  Hospital : — 

Sawyer  (accepted)  6,489  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  corn  stores,  office,  &c..  North-street, 
Guildford,  (for  Mr.  William  Baker.  Mr.  Henry  Peak, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Nye' £996  0 0 

Moon  (accepted) 935  12  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  show-rooms,  warehouses,  Ae.» 
fo.  26,  High-street,  Guildford,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Vickeridgo. 
Lr.  Henry  Peak,  architect.  Quantities  supplied;  — 

Swayue  £1,975  10  0 

Mason... 1,759  0 0 

Strudwick  1,751  16  0 

T.  Swayoo  1,720  0 0 

Nye  1,715  0 0 

-Moon  1,659  0 0 

Clark  1,659  0 O 

Garnett  (accepted)  1,639  0 0 


and  Groom,  North-street,  Guildford,  for  Mr.  F.  A.  Crook. 
Hr.  Henry  Peak,  architect  : — 

Garnett  £118  0 0 

Clark  (accepted)  115  17  0 


For  cleaning  and  painting  works  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
Newgate-street.  Mr.  H.  8.  Legg,  architect  : — 

UUmnn  11-AA  rt 


Pitman  A Son  £700  0 0 

Harrisson  & Wood 690  0 0 

Shaw  675  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 653  0 0 

Haywood  & Son  (accepted)  627  0 0 


For  new  South  Parade  schools,  for  750  children,  at 
Great  Grimsby,  for  the  Great  Grimsby  School  Board, 
including  playgrounds  and  boundary-walls,  caretaker's 
house,  Ac.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by 


Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : — 

Ives  & Sons  £5,759  0 0 

Smith  5,392  0 0 

Jackson  A Son  5,250  0 0 

Richardson 6,219  0 0 

8nowden 6,210  0 0 

Willins  & Roebuck  4,859  0 0 

Jclland  & Chapman  4,785  0 0 

Topham  4,760  0 0 

Riggall  & Uewins  (accepted)  ...  4,765  0 0 


Charles  Bell,  architect ; — 

Smith  £3,750  0 0 

Waller 3,327  0 0 

Willios  A Roebuck  3,125  0 0 

Snowden 2,995  0 0 

Brown 2,983  0 0 

Topham  2,908  0 0 

Riggall  A Hewins  (accepted)  ...  2,900  0 0 


Bell,  architect : — 

Steward £875  0 0 

Everett  (accepted)  820  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Sutton-at-Hove,  Dartford. 
tr.  Charles  Bell,  architect : — 

Sharp  A Son  (accepted) £500  0 0 


Wesleyan  Chapel.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect : — 
Shurmur  (accepted)  £1,698  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  partial  completion  of  two  shops  in 
the  High-road,  Clapton,  for  Mr.  J.  Wilman.  Mr.  Joseph 
J.  Stiles,  architect:— 

Shurmur  (accepted)  £1,774  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Lemon  Tree  Beer- 
house, Xew-road,  Richmond,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Win.  Gomra. 
Mr.  Edwd.  Monson,  jun.,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Stcere  £1,050  0 0 

Bruusdein  3j7  0 0 

Beauchamp 839  0 0 

Dorey  S19  0 O 

Nye  (accepted) 793  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  mission-room  and  temperance  club- 
house in  the  Steyne,  Acton,  for  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Harvey, 
Rector  of  Acton.  Mr.  Edwd.  MonBon,  juu.,  architect. 


Quantities  supplied : — 

Baker  £1,833  0 0 

Nye  1,800  0 0 

W.  Huut,  jun.  (accepted)  1,625  0 0 

Beauchamp  (withdrawn)  1,606  0 0 


Brompton,  for  Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  archi- 
tect : — 

Hellings £168  10  0 

Warne 165  0 0 

Heath  (accepted) 161  0 0 

Oaffitting. 

Hodge  A Co.  (accepted)  70  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church,  Wattislield, 
Suffolk,  Messrs.  Satchell  A Edwards,  architects  : — 
Cawley  A Adams  (roofing). 

Ward  A Brooke  (remainder). 
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For  new  premises  at  the  Quay,  Bristol,  for  Mr.  M. 
Dunlop  :— 


For  alterations  in  the  Clerk’s  department,  Hackney 
Town-h»l!.  Mr.  J.  Lovegrove,  architect  — 


Contract  No. 

Howell  & Son  

Gay  

Wilkios  & Sous 

Stephen*  & Bastow 

Davis 


..  £1.952  0 0 
. 1 922  0 0 
..  1,900  0 0 
..  1,893  0 0 
..  1,879  0 0 


1,793  10  0 


Church  (accepted)  

Contract  No,  2. 

8tephenson  £16,405  0 0 

Wilkins  & llill 13,860  0 0 

Davis 13,839  0 0 

Church  13,725  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow 12,999  0 0 

! - \ A-hbcy  12,661  0 0 

Brock  & Bruce 12,830  0 0 

Veale 12,695  0 0 

Crocker 12,531  0 0 

Howell  & Son} 11,695  0 0 

Wilkins  & 8une  (accepted) 11,300  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  class-rooms,  vestry,  lecture- 
hall,  &c.,  to  Middlegate  Church,  Great  Yarmouth.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bottle,  architect: — 

Bricklayer , Macon,  Flatterer,  Slater,  IfC. 

Wright  £1,105  0 0 

Leggett  1,395  0 0 

Howes  (accepted) 1,365  0 0 

Carpenter,  Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Fainter, 

Cooper  (accepted)  1,155  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  in  making  roads,  building  culvert 
and  other  works,  on  the  estate  at  East  .Molesey,  Surrev, 
<he  property  of  the  late  -Mr.  George  Edmonds.  Mr.  W. 
Forbes  Ashdown,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Carpenter  £916  6 7 

Hurst  730  0 0 

Wheatly 720  0 0 

Neal  620  0 0 

Ford  A Norris  630  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools  and  offices  at  Campbell- 
street,  Maida-hill,  in  the  Marylebone  Division,  for  the 
8chool  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  K.  liobson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks 

Feto  Bros.* £6,587  0 0 

Grover 6,673  0 0 

Boyce  6,181  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 6,444  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 6,351  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co.. 6,318  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 6.323  0 0 

Wall  Bros 6,276  0 0 

Tongue 6,226  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  schools  and  offices  at 
Alexia-street,  in  the  Southwark  Division,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber;— 

Hook  A Oldrey £2,776  rt  0 

Hobson  2,765  0 0 

?rttS9  * 2,707  0 0 

Jerrard 2,639  0 0 

Grover 2,683  0 0 

Pritchard  2,579  0 0 

Shepherd 2.571  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 2,495  0 0 

Coxj 2^456  0 0 


For  Aylesbury  town  sewerage : — 
Section  4.  °- 


— - — Section  5.  Section  I 

, it,  £.  8.  d.  £.  s.  d.  £.  S.  ( 

.Rowland  Bros 2,622  6 8.. .3, 454  9 3.. .3,58  1 2 

Taylor  A Grist  2,634  17  3.. .1,906  3 4.. .2,298  17  ] 

Dodiia  k.  fin  1 7QO  e:  .1  o ,00  -in  t.*..,-.,-.  - 


.Dodds  A Co 1,780  6 4 . 2,168  16  9...2’oOO  7 

Dover,  Bros.,  A Co.  1,483  9 6 ...1,659  16  3 ..1,445  15 

Cooper 1,150  0 ‘0... 1,744  10  ‘0... 1,519  15 

•Smith  ] .137  15 

Frayne  Bros 986  2 10  . .1,246  12  10...l’l24  17 

• Accepted. 


For  residences  at  Roupell  Park  Estate,  Streatham,  for 
the  British  Mutual  Investment  Company  (Limited) 
Messrs.  John  Giles  A Gough,  architects.  Qualities  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Goode.— 

Bangs  A Co £8,935  0 0 

Green  1 8,740  0 0 

®barn,an 8,440  0 0 

w 8.1-0  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 8,284  0 0 

Downs  „ 7,990  0 0 

J.  AC.  Bowyer  (accepted)  7,890  0 0 


Wooding. 

Wood  

High  

Harper  

Shurmur  (accepted) 


..£247  10  0 
241  0 0 
227  10  0 
215  0 0 
206  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  New  Southgate  vicarage.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Barker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

nouse.  Garden  alls. 

Dove  Bros £2.675  £100 

Poeock  2,450  96 

Putman  A Co 2,228  107 

Lobb  2.160  130 

Prout 2,071  77 


For  alterations  and  extension  of  the  Old  King's  Head, 
at  the  corner  of  Euston  and  Hampstead  roads,  for  Mr.  C. 
Deakin.  Messrs.  John  Saville  A Sons,  architects:  — 

Braid  £ 1,500  0 0 

Titmas 1.290  0 0 

Fawkes  1,230  0 0 

King  1 ,196  0 0 

Smith  I 1,191  0 0 

Grimwood  A Son  1,177  0 0 

Temple  A Foster 1,130  0 0 

Royal  (accepted) 1,080  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  mission  school  and  offices  at 
Pliinsoll-road,  Highbury,  for  the  Methodist  Free  Church 
Mission.  Mr.  G.  F.  Boreham,  architect:  — 

S.  A G.  L.  Mann  £2,402  0 0! 

Searle  2,358  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,165  0 0 

Rawver 2,160  0 0 

L.  Ii.  A R.  Roberts 2,148  0 0 

Sergeant...  2,095  0 0 

Horiock  1,567  0 0 ! 


Stocboell  Fever  Hospital.— Messrs.  Tibbitt  & Adams 
say  their  tender  was  7,<J99£.,  not  7,990£. 
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H.  L. — H.  J.  N-Q.  C.— E.  M.-C.  H.  G.-W.  G.  (we  cannot  give 
addressee).— F.  W.  S (we  are  forced  to  decline  pointing  out  books).— 
A Poor  Freeholder  (it  depends  on  the  condition*  under  which  the 
laDd  was  sold  to  B.  Take  proper  advice). 
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by  the  name  and  address  of  the  lender,  not  necessarily  lor 
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We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Nora.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  ot  course,  with  the  authors. 
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Mixed  and  Homogeneous 
Architecture. 


N the  course  of  the  very 
admirable  paper  by  Mr. 
Watkiss  Lloyd  on  the  now- 
abandoned  spoliation  of 
London  Bridge,  for  which 
wo  were  glad  to  find  space 
the  other  day,  even  though 
fortunately  out  of  date, 
there  occurred  some  re- 
marks on  the  combination 
of  stone  and  iron  which 
might  very  well  suggest 
some  further  considera- 
tion of  a subject  which 
architectural  designers 
have  not  hitherto  dealt 
with  veiy  systematically, 
either  in  practice  or  in 
theory : we  mean  the 
combination  in  one  archi- 
tectural design  of  mate- 
rials of  different  classes; 
a combination,  of  which 
we  constantly  see  exam- 
ples; so  constantly,  indeed, 
lern  architecture,  that  our  attention  is 
called  to  it  except  by  the  contrast 
|1  by  an  occasional  building  which  aims 
pletely  homogeneous  effect,  and  seems 
d as  a protest  against  the  prevalent 
of  mixed  architecture, 
mrse  we  do  not  include  in  this  subject 
I plication  of  materials,  such  as  tiles  or 
Id  marbles,  to  the  walls  of  a building, 

| and  obviously  with  a view  to  decorative 
We  are  speaking  of  cases  in  which  the 
1 3onstruction  of  a building  is  carried  out 
■Ijiore  than  one  class  of  materials.  And 
S9S  may  all  be  classed  under  two  heads  : 
v namely,  in  which  the  two  (or  more) 
ils  made  use  of  are  constructively  of 
tne  nature  and  have  the  same  relation 
.tioal  and  dynamical  conditions,  as 
3 kind  of  combination  known  as 
with  stone  dressings  ” ; and  those  in 
the  separate  materials  used  belong  to 
ly  different  classes,  where  one  is  best 
ed  in  compression  and  the  other  in 
one  crystalline  and  the  other  fibrous, 
atural  material  and  the  other  an  artificial 
ind.  The  most  marked  contrast  of  this 
perhaps,  the  very  one  of  whioh  our 
>ondent  in  the  paper  referred  to  spoke 
o much  dislike,  that  of  stone  and  iron. 
u ind  timber  is  another.  To  an  engineer,  as 
oring  is  at  present  carried  on,  the  question 
‘•h  simpler  than  it  is  from  the  architect’s 
J )f  view,  as  it  is  only  a question  of  the 
-al  harmonising  of  materials  of  different 
nical  properties,  and  acted  upon  differently 
weather  and  by  change  of  temperature  ; 


the  appearance  is  nothing  to  him  so  long  as  the 
structural  combination  is  sound.  From  the  archi- 
tect’s poiut  of  view  there  comes  in  the  additional 
and  very  important  question  whether  the  two 
materials  harmonise  in  effect  and  expression, — 
whether  they  do  not  involve  an  cesthetic  contra- 
diction and  discord  which  outweigh  the  pro- 
mised structural  advantage  of  the  combination. 
As  in  so  many  other  subjects  in  which  engineers 
and  architects  may  both  feel  interest,  either  side 
has  a tendency  to  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the 
part  of  the  problem  which  specially  interests 
him,  and  to  ignore  the  other  part  of  it. 

Taking  the  first  of  the  two  classes  of  com- 
pound building,  that  where  dressings  of  a 
superior  material  are  employed  on  a shell  built 
of  a cheaper  material,  we  cannot  help  observing, 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  what  a completely 
modern  architectural  expedient  this  is.  There  are 
numberless  examples,  of  course,  in  Roman  and 
Renaissance  architecture,  of  buildings  covered 
entirely  with  a material  which  may  nevertheless 
be  removed  without  affecting  the  structural 
stability  of  the  fabric.  Roman  architecture,  in 
fact,  essentially  consisted  of  this  method,  being 
architecture  affixed  to  a core,  as  one  may  say. 
This  is,  of  course,  architectural  lying  on  a great 
scale ; but  it  is  falsehood  carried  out  consistently, 
thoroughly,  and  with  dignity.  It  shows  a recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  homogeneous  construc- 
tion is  an  essential  of  architectural  dignity,  and 
a thing  to  be  imitated,  even  if  not  truly  carried 
out  in  reality.  The  idea  of  frankly  showing  the 
compound  character  of  the  materials,  and  of 
practically  saying  to  the  spectator,  “ We  could 
not  or  would  not  undertake  the  cost  of  a good 
material  throughout,  but  we  have  put  it  on  at 
all  the  edges  and  prominent  places,”  is  an 
essentially  modern  one.  The  Hedicoval  builders 
unhappily  adopted  the  Roman  method  not  in- 
frequently, and  showed  an  external  face  of 
bonded  masonry  where  there  was  only  rubble  at 
the  back,  and  they  did  not  even  (as  the  Romans 
always  did)  make  the  structure  really  sound 
and  stable.  But  the  system  of  “ dressing  ” was 
only  employed  by  the  Mediasvals  in  cases  where 
they  had  a mass  of  materials  at  hand  quite 
suitable  for  rough  wall-building,  but  imprac- 
ticable for  fine  work  and  arrises ; that  is  to  say, 
in  the  chalk  districts, where  flint  pebbles  existed  in 
abundance,  and  in  some  other  wild  parts  of  the 
country  where  materials  of  a rubble  nature  were 
abundant,  and  where  carriage  of  anything  better 
was  costly.  Here  tbere  was  a real  and  prac- 
tical reason  for  that  kind  of  compound  building, 
which  should  only  be  regarded  as  a makeshift 
when  nothing  better  can  be  done.  The  Eliza- 
bethan period  brought  the  compound  system  into 
fullforc9,  and  brick  and  stone  dressings  acquired 
a place  as  a sort  of  architectural  style,  to  be 
again  largely  reproduced  in  the  mock  Elizabethan 
of  our  own  day.  Then  we  imported  from  Italy 
the  idea  of  brick  and  stone  used  in  layers  or 
bands  (only  that  there  it  was  brick  and  marble)  ; 
and  accordingly  we  have  seen  numerous  build- 


ings which  were  in  one  sense  reproductions  of 
English  and  French  Gothic,  but  to  which  a 
character  quite  different  from  and  far  inferior 
to  that  of  true  Gothic  was  imparted  by  this 
parti-coloured  fashion  of  building. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  these  experiments 
were  tried,  though  they  have  been  tried  rather 
too  largely ; they  gave  some  variety  to  modem 
building,  and  having  tried  them  we  know  what 
can  or  cannot  be  done  with  them.  Bat  in  fact, 
combinations  of  this  kind  are  affectations  of 
architecture,  and  are  alien  to  the  highest  dignity 
and  expression  of  the  art.  It  is  the  attribute 
of  all  architecture  of  the  most  truthful  and 
spontaneous  type  to  use  tho  materials  which  are 
practically  the  most  convenient  and  accessible 
in  the  way  best  suited  to  those  materials ; to 
find  out  what  can  be  done  with  them,  and  to 
suit  the  style  and  design  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  The  architect  of  “ brick  and  dress- 
ings ” really  chooses  a style  of  treatment  which 
cannot  be  adequately  carried  out  in  brick,  and 
then  patches  it  up  with  another  material. 
There  is  always  an  element  of  vulgarity  in  this, 
of  which  we  become  conscious  at  once  when  we 
compare  buildings  of  this  class  with  the  purely 
brick  buildings  to  be  fonnd  in  Belgium  and 
other  brick-building  localities,  ©r  contrast  the 
pleasing  simplicity  and  repose  of  the  brick- 
built  cloisters  of  Queen’s  College  at  Cambridge, 
for  instance,  with  the  flaunting  effect  of  some 
the  modern  brick  and  stone  combinations  in 
recent  additions  to  some  of  the  University 
buildings.  There  is  here  no  practical  question 
involved ; a building  can  be  as  well  built  of 
brick  as  of  stone,  and  the  material  has  its  own 
style  of  treatment,  different  from  stone.  It  is 
this  latter  point  which  seems  to  be  missed  in 
many  of  the  brick  houses  built  in  the  most  recent 
fashionable  style,  and  which  have  the  merit  of 
showing  that  brick  can  be  U3ed  alone  even  for 
buildings  of  an  ornate  character;  but  in  a great 
many  of  them  the  detail  is  only  borrows  I from 
stone  detail.  In  a building  of  great  size  and 
importance,  the  economical  employment  of  com- 
pound materials  is  almost  fatal  to  the  effect  of 
the  structure.  It  was  a most  ill-judged  par- 
simony on  the  part  of  Government  which  decreed 
that  the  return  fronts  of  the  great  legal  build- 
ing now  in  course  of  erection  should  be  of  brick, 
an  expedient  which  would  go  far  to  spoil  even 
the  finest  and  most  dignified  structure.  Imagine 
what  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  suffer  in 
total  effect  if  built  with  brick  return  faces. 
One  has  only  to  endeavour  to  realise  the  effect 
to  understand  completely  what  an  architectural 
depreciation  is  involved  in  such  a treatment  of 
a building  of  the  highest  class.  But  either  for 
humble  or  ambitious  buildings  the  compound 
system  acts  badly,  though  in  opposite  ways : 
it  destroys  simplicity  in  the  one  and  dignity  in 
the  other.  The  attempt  to  make  a cheap 
building  handsome  by  a few  additions  of  supe- 
rior material,  and  that  to  render  a great  build- 
ing economical  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  best 
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material  to  be  replaced  by  one  less  costly,  are 
equally  mistakes.  Let  the  humble  building 
retain  its  homely  material  and  expression ; let 
the  great  bnildiDg  be  expressed  throughout  in 
material  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Patchwork  is 
fatal  in  either  case  to  the  best  architectural 

effect.  . . , . 

There  is,  however,  a system  of  combination 
of  material  in  a different  way  and  for  a different 
object  from  those  above  named,  which  is  quite 
legitimate,  and  might  have  been  more  employed 
than  it  has  been  ; that  is,  the  employment  of  a 
different  material  in  two  different  stages  or 
stories  of  a building,  in  order  to  obtain  masses 
of  contrasted  tone  or  colonr.  This  has,  in  fact, 
been  very  seldom  deliberately  tried,  but  it 
might  be  a source  of  effect  very  pleasing  indeed 
in  some  cases,  more  especially  where  combina- 
tion with  the  prevalent  tones  of  a landscape  is 
an  object.  This  is  a different  thing  from 
cutting  up  a building  into  stripes  of  varied 


materials,  which  is  destructive  of  repose, 
ground- floor  story  of  one  tone,  and  a super- 
structure of  another  tone  or  tint,  in  stone  or 
brick,  may  be  tried  with  good  effect,  especially 
where  the  lower  and  upper  portions  of  the 
structure  are  to  be  seen  against  different  back- 
grounds. Where  this  effect  of  variety  of  tone  is 
the  object,  the  contrast  of  two  different  bricks, 
or  of  two  different  stones,  is  better  than  the 
contrast  of  brick  and  stone,  which  would  be  too 
harsh,  and  introduces  textures  and  tones  too 
much  at  variance  with  each  other  to  harmonise. 
But  apart  from  this,  and  where  structural  ex- 
pression is  rather  the  object,  we  should  suggest 
that  the  construction  of  a building  partly  in  a 
cheaper  material  for  economical  reasons,  is  far 
better  carried  out  by  massing  the  materials  in 
different  stages  than  by  combining  them  in 
detail.  Wo  might  have,  for  instance,  a plain 
stone  podium  carrying  a handsome  brick  super- 
structure ; or  a concrete  ground-story  with  a 
brick  superstructure ; and  by  such  a combina- 
tion even  an  additional  effect  of  stability  may 
be  obtained.  The  saving  in  cost  of  material 
would  be  as  great  by  making  the  whole  of  one 
story  brick  and  the  other  of  stone,  as  by  making 
the  whole  of  a front  in  stone  and  the  whole  of 
the  flanks  in  brick ; it  is  only  a question  of 
horizontal  or  vertical  arrangement,  and  how 
vastly  superior  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view  is  the  former  arrangement  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe ; it  seems  so  obvious  when 
we  once  think  of  it,  that  it  is  extraordinary  it 
has  not  been  adopted  before  by  architects  who 
were  under  orders  to  economise  in  the  material 
of  large  buildings. 

The  question  of  the  combination  in  one  struc- 
ture of  materials  of  an  entirely  different  class  in 
regard  to  their  components  and  the  nature  of 
their  resistance  to  Btrain,  i3  one  which  affects 
architectural  design  much  more  vitally  than 
that  of  the  employment  of  materials  with  the 
same  functional  capabilities,  and  with  merely 
differences  of  texture,  of  chemical  composition, 
and  of  colour.  However  contrasted  brick  and 
stone  are  in  character  and  effect  as  building 
materials,  they  are  constructionally  used  on  the 
same  principles  and  by  the  same  general  method 
in  bonded  courses  and  in  voussoirs.  But  when 
it  comes  to  stone  and  iron,  and  stone  and  timber, 
the  combination  is  made  under  very  different 
conditions.  The  one  class  of  materials  resists 
compression  best,  the  other  resists  tension  and 
cross-strain  best;  and,  consequently,  the  joint 
employment  of  such  opposite  classes  of  mate- 
rials has  generally  arisen  in  reference  to  the 
roofing  of  buildings,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the 
bridging  over  of  space  between  supports.  As 
long  as  we  have  to  do  with  the  vertical  walling 
only,  and  with  vertical  pressures,  our  masonry 
or  brickwork  does  all  we  want  in  the  readiest 
and  most  natural  manner ; when  we  come  to 
cover  in  the  space,  to  bridge  over  the  gap  be- 
tween the  walls,  there  comes  the  rnb, — “ hoc 
opus,  hie  labor  est.”  We  are  speaking  now,  of 
course,  of  the  history  of  architectural  develop 
ment  regarded  as  a whole  and  in  a compre- 
hensive view.  Building  is  really  covering  in 
a space,  and  the  method  of  covering  in  has  been 
the  great  problem  of  all  builders,  and  that  which 
more  than  anything  else  has  decided  the  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture ; and  on  the  whole 
that  critical  judgment  may  be  maintained  as 
correct  which  has  ruled  that  the  noblest  and 
most  complete  architectural  styles  are  those 
which  have  achieved  the  covering  of  the 
buildings  with  the  same  materials  that  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  walls.  This 
is  the  great  glory  of  the  Medieval  builders 
and  the  absence  of  it  the  one  weak  point 


of  the  Greek  builders.  Precisely  how  the 
Greeks  covered  in  their  buildings  we  cannot 
now  say,  but  we  know  that  it  must  have  been 
with  a material,  at  least  as  far  as  the  working 
part  of  the  construction  was  concerned,  different 
from  that  of  the  walls.  There  was  no  such 
material  within  their  reach  but  timber,— a com- 
paratively perishable  one,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  perishable  material  they  now  pay 
the  penalty  in  the  only  half-preserved  state  of 
their  beautiful  buildings,  preventing  us  from 
realising  what  their  effect,  as  totally  complete, 
might  have  been;  while  the  Pantheon,  with  its 
solid  masonic  covering,  shows  every  prospect  of 
still  lasting  for  centuries,  and  gives  us  the 
whole,  internally  and  externally,  which  its 
builder  designed  and  carried  out.  So  with  our 
Mediaeval  cathedrals ; it  needs  only  a glance  to 
see  how  far  superior  in  architectural  effect  and 
expression  are  those  with  vaulted  roofs  to  those 
in  which  the  vault  has  never  been  carried  out, 
in  which  a timber  cradling  is  Btretched  from 
wall  to  wall,  breaking  harshly  the  line  of  the 
stone  construction,  and  introducing  a perishable 
and  inflammable  element. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  the 
combination  of  timber  with  stone  or  brick 
becomes  practically  a necessity,  and  in  which 
it  is  rather  a source  of  the  picturesque  than  an 
architectural  weakness.  But  there  must  be 
cases  in  which  the  highest  and  most  dignified 
effects  of  architecture  are  not  aimed  at,  and  in 
which  the  masonic  structure  is  treated  as  the 
base  or  appui  for  the  timber  structure.  The 
cathedral,  with  its  lofty  walls  and  stone  arcades, 
is  feebly  terminated  by  the  anti-climax  of  a 
timber  roof.  The  country  parish  church,  semi- 
rustic in  character,  with  low  thick  walls,  from 
which  springs  a high  timber  roof,  exhibits  a 
combination  perfectly  suitable  in  character ; it 
is  in  great  part  really  a timber  structure,  with 
a masonry  basement  or  footing  for  the  timber. 
So  also  a timber  bridge  across  piers  of  masonry 
appears  suitable  enough,  on  a small  scale,  or  even 
on  a tolerably  large  one  : the  mass  of  the  timber 
harmonises  not  ill  with  the  mass  of  the  Btone. 
The  great  point  is,  that  the  latter  should  appear 
as  manifestly  intended,  and  prepared  as  a seat 
for  the  timber,  not  as  if  a stone  bridge  had 
been  intended,  and  a wooden  one  placed  as  a 
pis  aller,  which  is  always  destructive  of  archi- 
tectural fitness.  It  is  this  want  of  purpose 
which  renders  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  some  of 
our  timber-roofed  cathedrals,  where  all  the  pre- 
paration for  stone  vaulting  is  seen,  both  in 
design  and  construction,  but  the  intended  cul- 
mination of  the  stone  structure  has  never  been 
accomplished. 

But  the  union  of  material,  in  a manner  archi- 
tecturally satisfactory,  is  a much  more  difficult 
affair  when  we  come  to  deal  with  iron  in  com- 
bination with  what  are  more  strictly  called 
building  materials.  The  contrast  between  stone 
and  iron  is  much  more  essential  and  more 
marked  than  between  stone  and  timber ; for 
the  double  reason  that  iron,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  used  for  constructive  purposes,  is  an 
artificial  and  not  a natural  material,  and  that  it 
is  one  which  must  necessarily  be  used  in  much 
more  thin  and  slender  proportions,  and  there- 
fore offering  a much  stronger  contrast  of 
architectural  character  in  regard  to  stonework 
or  brickwork,  than  is  the  case  with  timber ; and, 
in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  used 
in  combination  with  stone,  with  satisfactory 
effect,  in  any  manner  in  which  it  forms  an 
equally  important  and  integral  part  of  the 
structural  element  of  an  edifice,  of  whatever 
kind.  Its  use,  unfortunately  too  frequent,  as  a 
concealed  support  for  stone  construction  which 
could  not  be  adequately  stable  without  such 
support,  is  of  course  the  “ anathema  maranatha ” 
of  modern  building.  The  employment  of  con- 
cealed columns  and  beams  in  the  support  of 
the  superstructure  over  the  wide  openings 
of  shop-fronts  has  become  a typical  example 
of  the  very  worst  sort  of  building  mon- 
strosity, such  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  no  architect  worthy  of  the  name  care3  to 
lend  himself  to  at  all.  Yet,  so  far  from  this 
architectural  falsity  being  abandoned,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  even  beginning  to  take,  and 
that  in  the  hands  of  so-called  architects,  an 
even  more  pronounced  and  uncouth  form  than 
ever.  In  new  buildings  in  the  City  we  have 
more  than  once  noticed  lately  (and  we  could 
give  precise  name  and  locality  if  it  were  worth 
while)  such  a thing  as  this, — a large  and  ornate 
building  occupying  a position  at  an  angle  of  a 
street,  with  stone  ornamental  detail  of  a class 
which  almost  presupposes  the  hand  of  an  archi- 


tectural designer  or  draughtsman  in  the  wc 
in  which  it  has  been  an  object  to  round  off 
corner,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  point  a wi 
window  or  door  on  the  ground  story  ; and  t 
is  accomplished  by  a low-pitched  or  segmeri 
arch  circular  on  plan,  executed  in  stone,  Hi 
hanging  over  the  void  of  the  door  or  window? 
an  arch  such  aB  could  not  by  any  possibLi 
bear  even  its  own  weight,  but  which  appears: 
bear  the  superstructure,  really  carried,  by  ci 
of  artful  dodging,  by  an  iron  beam  forming  r 
chord  of  the  arc  on  plan.  We  do  not,  as  a rr 
care  to  confound  aesthetic  with  moral  deficieno’l 
but  really  there  is  in  such  an  expedient  as  r 
something  which  touches  even  the  moral  paip 
our  nature,  and  makes  us  feel  that  we  cc? 
hardly  trust,  in  any  important  matter,  ever, 
the  moral  rectitude  or  uprightness  of  a per 
capable  of  such  a proceeding.  Passing  c! 
such  enormities,  however,  let  us  consider  howu 
and  in  what  way,  we  can  honestly  use  stone  il 
iron  in  anything  which  can  be  called  architects 
combination.  We  have  the  three  different  tj; 
of  such  combination,  in  which  (1)  the  iron  oj 
struction  carries  the  masonry  constructionij 
(2)  the  reverse  is  the  case,  or  (3)  the  masc 
construction  carries  iron  only  as  an  ornameti 
finish.  The  first,  on  abstract  grounds,  manj 
said  to  be  always  more  or  less  bad;  at  all  eve 
the  highest  architectural  expression  is  impose 
under  such  conditions,  though  it  is  someth 
more  or  less  forced  upon  us  by  demauds  fon 
union  of  conditions  which  are  really  inc? 
patible.  People  insist  on  having  a three-ai: 
church,  perhaps,  and  on  having  supports  wu 
will  not  interrupt  any  one’s  view,  and  iron  isi 
only  resource.  Here  the  mistake  is  really  1| 
those  who  insist,  for  sentimental  reasons,  pi 
form  of  building  radically  unsuited  to  t| 
practical  end  they  have  in  view.  Under  el 
circumstances,  the  best  that  can  be  done  ill 
make  the  iron  supports  as  bold  and  simpi 
character  as  can  well  be,  to  give  them,  at  u 
as  far  as  possible,  the  appearance  of  capalp 
to  support  the  superstructure,  with  which 
tenuity  of  iron  is  so  sadly  at  variance.  In  1 
a case,  brick  is  a better  superstructure  toi 
than  stone ; like  iron,  it  is  not  a natu 
existent  material,  but  one  on  which  the  sms 
fire  has  passed,  and  it  is  less  at  variance  r 
iron  than  is  the  natural  tone  and  surfac: 
hewn  stone.  Cases  occur,  again,  in  wareb 
building,  in  which  there  seems  no  choice  bi 
use  iron  as  the  support  of  brick  superstruo- 
in  the  form  of  beams  and  girders.  Herd 
cannot  but  think  that  the  rolled  or  wro\ 
beam,  with  its  visible  flaDges  expressiv 
strength,  is  a more  architecturally  satisfae 
form  than  the  box-girder,  with  its  face  flush? 
the  wall,  attempting  to  escape  un-noti 
Showing  the  flanges,  and  corbelling  the  b. 
slightly  off  them,  a certain  character  and  i 
cular  appearance  is  given  to  the  construe 
much  more  satisfactory  than  can  be  give; 
the  view  of  the  mere  outer  skin  of  the 
girder.  Some  of  the  contemporary  Fr 
architects  have  shown  a great  deal  of  < 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  b 
ings  of  this  class,  in  a manner  at  once  tru 
and  architectural,  as  far  as  the  latter  qu- 
ean be  attained  under  the  circumstances. 

The  cases  in  which  the  masonry  constru* 
carries  the  iron  are  most  frequently  thoS 
bridges,  either  railway  bridges  or  roadt 
over  rivers.  When  the  supports  and  the  v: 
structure  are  not  of  iron,  as  they  most  us, 
are  in  railway  viaducts,  the  combinatiOi 
masonry  and  iron  in  this  way  is  now  almoBi 
recognised  method  of  constructing  large  t 
bridges,  and  that  almost  always  fine  ob 
even  when  not  over-well  designed,  the  are 
bridge  of  masonry,  seems  to  be  tacitly  rega. 
as  a thing  of  the  past,  except  on  a small  Bi 
And  with  the  loss  of  the  homogeneous  an 
bridge  there  seems  to  have  gone  all  the 
grandeur  of  a great  bridge, — regarded  « 
piece  of  architecture.  It  seems  almos  i 
possible  to  harmonise  the  iron  cantilever 
the  masonry  abutment,  and  instead  of  theg 
sweep  of  the  solid  arch,  we  have  the  thin  . 
of  the  ironwork,  rendered  still  thinner  in 
pearance  by  the  contact  with  the  necessf 
heavy  mass  of  the  abutments.  In  tba  * 


pretentious  and  (architecturally)  worst-desif 
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of  bridges  at  Blackfriars,  the  attempt  has 
made  to  give  to  the  iron  part  of  the  construe 
. .i; T-irVi  that  of  the  st 


a solidity  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Et 
. n , J . 1 . r.o  look 


by  a false  arch  or  plating  intended  to  oo 
the  main  working  portion  of  the  canti  e[eU 
in  reality  a blind.  This  is  only  ma  -iog 
matter  worse.  The  best  method  to  m 
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ilfcy  ia  to  treat  the  stone  abutment  as 
y and  plainly  as  possible ; to  put  no  filigree 
jents  or  carvings  upon  it,  but  let  it  appear 
in  treatment  and  shape  as  what  it  is,  viz., 
nit  d’appui  upon  which  to  hang  the  iron- 
and  treat  the  latter  as  frankly  and  realisti- 
_a8  possible.  To  attempt  to  combine  them 
Ime  whole  by  masking  in  any  way  the  con- 
',ive  lines  of  the  ironwork,  and  then  orna- 
ng  iron  and  stone  in  such  a manner  as  to 
them  seem  one  design,  will  always  prove 
uro  which  will  disgust  every  architect  and 
artist  by  its  flimsiness  and  vulgarity, 
ed  as  we  have  suggested,  a combined  stone 
run  bridge  would  represent  the  real  rela- 
f the  two  parts  of  the  structure,  the  stone 
the  permanent  pier  or  abutment,  the 
he  less  permanent  part  of  the  structure, 
le,  when  time  and  decay  rendered  itneces- 
of  being  removed  and  replaced  by  a fresh 
or  cantilever, — an  operation  which  may 
ly  bo  found  necessary  with  some  of  our 
iron  and  stone  bridges  sooner  than  some 
ippers  of  iron  anticipate  at  present, 
combination  of  iron  with  stone  for  merely 
ental  purposes  is  a much  simpler  affair ; 
namental  treatment  of  iron,  as  such,  is 
II  understood  now  by  architects  and  the 
ronfoanders  as  it  ever  has  been.  Our  im- 
jn  is  that  the  less  ornamental  ironwork 
rs  as  a permanent  or  fixed  part  of  the 
ure,  the  better  for  its  truly  architectural 
lornamental  character,  if  such  a character 
□ed  at.  The  ornamental  iron  balconies  of 
the  French  are  so  fond  in  street  architec- 
tnd  which  they  contrive  to  attach  to  the 
ry  design,  often  in  a very  elegant  and  suit- 
lanner,  have,  nevertheless,  a rather  con- 
ory  kind  of  effect,  and  give  a certain 
us  appearance  to  a street  architecture 
largely  employs  them.  Perhaps  the  best 
Jctural  use  of  iron  with  a purely  orna- 
l intent  is  in  light  spirelets  or  finials 
e of  being  gilded.  But  even  so  it  is  an 
lmeut  to  be  indulged  in  sparingly, 
gist  of  the  matter  lies  iu  the  question 
constructive  combination  of  iron  with 
:,  more  dignified,  and  more  permanent 
als.  We  very  much  doubt  whether,  in 
slation,  iron  will  permanently  take  the 
in  great  constructions  of  the  future, 
it  is  assumed  that  it  will  by  many 
Even  practically,  it  must  not  be  for- 
that  it  is  an  artificial  material,  not  a 

I one,  not  long  tried  (comparatively 
)g),  subject  to  many  kinds  of  decay  often 
eacherous  in  their  operation,  and  exceed- 
affected  by  weather  and  temperature. 

II  these  practical  drawbacks,  is  it  certain 
will  so  long  hold  out  against  the  disen- 
ig  effect  of  the  almost  unrivalled  ugliness 
t of  its  constructional  forms.  On  this 
joint  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to 
eterious  effect  with  which  it  has  operated 
lodern  architecture.  Let  any  one  stand 
thwark  Bridge  and  look  one  way  at  the 

6 lassie  simplicity  of  London  Bridge,  with 
luite  arches  looking  as  if, — granting  the 
iy  of  the  foundations, — they  might  stand 
1 for  ever;  and  then  the  other  way  to  the 
S'iars  structure  with  its  sham  iron  arches 
tbic  pillars  and  capitals  carrying  nothing, 
may  reasonably  doubt  if  iron  has  been 
great  gift  to  modern  construction  after 
1 if  any  practical  advantage  in  economy 
jht  and  space  which  it  may  claim  can 
Jounterbalance  the  aesthetic  hideousness 
ich  it  has  furnished  the  excuse  and  the 
unity. 


•al  Decorations,  Manchester  Town 
‘i-lt  will  be  remembered  that,  some  time 
: r.  Ford  Madox  Brown  was  selected,  along 
1 r.  F.  Shields,  to  decorate  the  series  of 
k in  the  walls  of  the  Great  Hall  in  the  new 
pal  palace  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Madox 
has  just  commenced  with  Panel  No.  2, 
a selected  as  his  subject  “ The  Baptism 
''in.”  His  hero  (says  the  Manchester 
) is  that  Edwin  who  was  king  of  Nor- 
ria  and  Dei'ra,  and  whose  career  attracted 
y the  pen  of  Wordsworth,  whose  descrip- 
Bishop  Paulinus  has  been  utilised  for  the 
as  of  art  by  Mr.  Madox  Brown,  but  also 
the  late  Alexander  Smith.  Manchester 
a part  of  the  kingdom  of  De'ira.  Mr. 
Brown,  we  learn  from  a brief  expla- 
notice  which  has  been  issued  officially, 
to  have  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  the 
ve  of  the  Venerable  Bede  as  his  guide. 


DONATELLO. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  bas-reliefs 
by  Donatello,  which  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  collection  of  sculpture  at  South  Ken- 
sington, are  of  great  interest  and  value  as  works 
of  art,  and  no  small  addition  to  those  works  of 
tho  Florentine  artist  which  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess.  In  fact,  London  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  specimens  of  Donatello’s  powers,  so  that 
a student  is  able  to  gain  a very  considerable 
insight  into  the  qualities  of  this  sculptor  without 
taking  a journey  to  Italy  for  the  purpose.  And 
we  would,  en  passant,  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  any  one  who  reads  this  paper  how  com- 
paratively easy  it  is  in  London  to  gain  some 
slight  knowledge,  at  any  rate,  of  the  works  of 
the  Italian  masters,  Michelangelo,  Donatello, 
and  Ghiberti,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  a 
visit  to  Rome  or  Florence  the  marbles  which 
are  there  to  be  seen  can  be  appreciated  much 
more  thoroughly  than  if  no  attention  has  been 
previously  given  to  the  Italian  originals  and 
copies  at  home.  Unfortunately,  speaking 
generally,  it  is  extraordinarily  common  for 
persons  to  go  to  foreign  countries  without  in  any 
way  having  prepared  their  minds  to  appreciate 
the  treasures  which  are  to  be  found,  it  may  be 
in  the  Louvre,  it  may  be  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Tuscan  capital. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  deny  that  the  work  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  will  not  throw  fresh  light  upon 
Donatello’s  capacities  as  a sculptor  in  the  minds 
of  English  students,  because  it  differs  in  one 
respect,  at  any  rate,  from  those  of  this  master, 
which  are  probably  familiar  to  a good  many 
of  our  readers.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  essentially  monumental  in  cha- 
racter, and  as  such  seems  well  worthy  of  study 
by  our  English  sculptors.  In  brief,  it  is  an 
oblong  marble  sarcophagus,  or  coffin,  roughly 
speaking  some  6 ft.  iu  length  and  2 ft.  6 in.  in 
breadth.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  put  to 
the  somewhat  base  use  of  a water-trough,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  might  be  un- 
noticed by  ignorant  peasants  and  labourers  until 
lighted  upon  by  an  able  connoisseur.  When 
we  consider  how  utterly  careless,  and,  indeed, 
ignorant,  most  country  people  are  of  artistic 
or  archaeological  treasures  which  are  to  be  found 
near  their  homes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
very  noticeable  specimen  of  the  artistic  powers 
of  a great  Italian  sculptor  should  have  remained 
neglected  year  after  year.  At  present  but  the 
front  and  two  ends  remain,  and  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  front  which  deserves  notice  and 
attention.  There  lies  extended  at  full  length 
upon  a couch  a woman  peacefully  dead.  She  is 
no  mean  person,  for  she  is  crowmd  with  a 
coronet  as  of  fleurs-de-lys,  while  the  glory  round 
her  head  shows  that  she  has,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  artist,  passed  into  the  numbers  of  the 
saints.  Indeed,  the  inscription  placed  upon  the 
work  by  the  authorities  of  South  Kensington 
states  that  this  is  an  altar  or  shrine  of  a female 
saint.  She  is  dressed  in  long  robes,  fastened  at  the 
neck  with  a brooch,  and  at  the  waist  with  agirdle, 
whilst  her  hands  are  crossed  as  in  a peaceful 
prayer.  Her  head  presses  in  tho  soft  pillow, 
the  yielding  nature  of  which  is  executed  with 
marvellous  technical  skill.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  work  is  in  relief, — very  low  relief 
indeed,  a class  of  work  which  affords  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  skill  and  refinement  of 
which  a sculptor  is  capable,  and  of  which,  unfor- 
tunately, we  in  these  days  see  few  or  no  examples. 
The  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  face,  very  delicate 
and  refined,  is  turned  somewhat  to  the  spectator; 
it  is  in  human  but  in  sweet  repose.  Her  long 
and  silk-like  hair  flows  in  soft  tresses  over  the 
pillow,  again  showing  unrivalled  perfection  of 
execution.  On  the  other  hand,  a careful  critic 
might  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  coarseness  of 
the  feet,  and  at  a certain  awkwardness  in  the 
turn  of  the  neck.  For  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  artist  has  endeavoured  to  place  the 
front  of  the  saint,  as  it  were,  towards  the 
spectator,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  couoh 
appears  rather  to  be  in  a horizontal  position. 
Thus  a certain  archaicness  of  character  is  given 
to  a work  which  in  other  respects  has  nothing 
archaic  about  it.  For  its  prevailing  charac- 
teristics are  great  breadth  and  simplicity 
united,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to, 
point  out,  with  wonderful  executive  beauty, 
whilst  it  is  inspired  with  an  essential  human 
and  natural  spirit.  It  is  in  no  sense  ideal; 
though  the  form  is  that  of  a beautiful  woman’ 


it  is  a perfectly  natural  beauty,  not  of  the  most 
refined  or  most  remarkable  kind,  but  simply 
there  lies  before  us  a handsome  woman  in  a 
peaceful  death.  One  is,  indeed,  at  once  re- 
minded of  the  story  which  Vasari  tells  of  Dona- 
tello, how  he  showed  to  his  friend  Filippo 
Brunelleschi  a “Crucifixion”  upon  which  he 
had  spent  much  labour.  When  his  friend  saw 
it  he  said  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  placed  a 
peasant  on  the  cross,  and  not  a body  such  as 
that  of  Christ,  which  was  most  beautiful 
( delicatissimo ),  and  in  every  part  the  most 
perfect  seen  upon  earth.  And  Brunelleschi 
himself,  in  his  turn,  toiled  many  months  to 
execute  his  ideas,  and  when  Donatello  saw 
the  result  of  his  friend’s  labour,  he  exclaimed, 
“ A te_  <2  conceduto  fare  i Cristi  ed  a me  le 
contadini.”  It  is  the  same  with  this  female 
saint.  She  is  not  in  form  ideal ; she  is  beautiful 
with  very  ordinary  human  beauty ; so  that  she 
exemplifies  a characteristic  of  Donatello,  of 
which  we  may,  if  we  like,  believe  he  himself 
was  perfectly  aware.  Compare  the  angels  in 

the  bas-relief  of  “ Christ  at  the  Sepulchre,” 

one  cryiBg  like  a child,  another  pressing  Christ’s 
left  side,  and  compare  the  strong,  manly,  and 
exhausted  form  of  Christ  himself,  and  we  see 
the  unideal  character  of  Donatello’s  sculpture, 
—a  characteristic  placed  in  marked  relief  in  the 
story  of  his  and  Brunelleschi’s  “ Crucifixion.” 
But,  again,  this  same  new  work  brings  up 
before  us  more  of  Donatello’s  characteristics. 
We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that 
Donatello,  or  Donato,  as  he  was  called 
by  his  contemporaries,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  the  year  1382,  and  died  in  December, 
1468,  but  it  will  be  clearer  by  these  dates  that 
he  was  a predecessor  of  Michelangelo  and  his 
school.  Thus  whilst  he  is  in  some  respects  a 
forerunner  of  that  school,  he  is  in  all  respects 
more  simple  in  his  treatment  of  his  subjects 
than  his  great  Florentine  successor.  Indeed, 
simplicity  is  one  of  the  marks  of  Donatello  ; 
yet,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  as  in  the  pillow  and 
as  in  the  fastenings  of  the  saint’s  couch,  and  as 
in  the  long  locks  of  her  hair,  he  becomes  often 
very  realistic  in  his  treatment.  But  he  has  also 
none  of  that  desire  to  display  his  power  even  of 
the  gigantesqueness,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
which  so  distinguishes  Michelangelo  and  those 
who  endeavoured  to  follow  in  his  Btops,  and 
which  ultimately  degenerated  into  such  exagge- 
rated realism.  Donatello,  indeed,  is  often 
antique  in  his  simplicity  and  breadth,  yet  more 
human  than  the  Greeks.  All  these  marks  of 
this  fine  sculptor  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  notice- 
able in  this  new  work,  so  that,  although  pre- 
viously we  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
other  remarkable  works  from  his  chisel,  the  new 
acquisition  will  tend  to  make  Donatello  more 
known  to  and  more  appreciated  by  English 
students  of  sculpture. 

But  the  ends  of  this  tomb,  though  much  less 
important  than  the  front,  should  not  be  passed 
by  without  notice.  At  one  side  is  an  angel,  with 
hair  blown  back  by  the  wind,  passing  rapidly 
through  a field  of  flowers  ; it  may  bo,  indeed,  an 
illusion  to  the  angel  of  death  gathering  in  the 
flowers  in  bloom.  At  the  other  end  is  also  an 
angel,  bearing  a censer,  accompanied  by  boys. 
But  the  work  in  these  smaller  reliefs  is  by  no 
means  so  distinct  now  as  the  effigy  in  the  front, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  not  only  less  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  by  no  means  so  capable  of 
being  observed  with  the  minuteness  of  the  dead 
woman.  For  the  front  is  undoubtedly  iu  a fine 
Btate  of  preservation,  aud  the  beautiful  softness 
and  roundness  of  the  outlines,  especially  of  the 
face  and  neck,  are  still  markedly  apparent;  and 
whilst  thus  displaying  these  noticeable  qualities 
the  work  does  not  degenerate  into  effeminacy  or 
weakness,  there  is  an  absence  of  severity  of 
treatment,  but,  notwithstanding,  there  is  no 
undue  sensuousness.  Certainly  we  moderns 
have  much  to  learn  from  such  an  artist  as 
Donatello,  for  in  some  respects  his  works  are  an 
admirable  guide  for  the  sculptor  of  to-day, 
whether  we  regard  his  technical  execution  or 
his  fulfilment  of  his  subject.  For  technical 
excellence  and  care  are  shown  in  every  part  of 
his  compositions,  and  in  the  manner  of  treating 
his  subject  he  is  essentially  natural,  and  keeps 
carefully  within  the  due  bounds  of  his  art.  He 
attempts  no  great  imaginative  effort,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  free  from  an  undue  realism,  so 
that  when  we  say  he  is  an  admirable  guide  and 
model  for  the  sculptor  of  the  nineteenth  century 
we  in  some  respects  point  out  the  kind  of  place 
which  he  occupies  among  his  brother  artists. 
Especially  is  his  unobtrusive  naturalness  most 
worthy  of  mention,— a naturalness  which  was 
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well  touched  on  by  the  writer  of  one  of  hie 


epitaphs: — 

««  Renduto  ha  vita  a’  manni,  affetto  ed  atto, 

Che  piu,  se  non  parlar,  puo  dar  nature. 

A<*aio,  it  is  a naturalness  which  is  not  a mere 
° . i can  t.nr»  manv  modern 


imitation  such  ns  we  see  in  too  many  modern 

- Vinn  nninfad  nil t in  h]9 


wrirks,  and  which,  as  Taine  has  pointed  out  in 
“ philosophie  de  l1  Art,”  is  thoroughly  repugnant 

to  the  true  artist.  And  if  we  were  to  dwell  for 
a space  it  would  be  possible  to  soy  much  of  the 
great  care  and  skill  exhibited  in  these  has- 
reliefs,  which,  in  the  lowness  of  their  relief, 
become  almost  pictures  depending  very  largely 


and  thus  showing  that  none  but  the  master’s 
own  hand  could  have  wrought  them  to  perfe c- 


tiou.  Each  and  all,  then,  of  the  several  charac- 
teristics of  Donatello  to  which  we  have  adverted 
seem  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  work  which  has 
lately  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng  isn 
people,  and  a careful  study  of  it  cannot  fail  at 
once  to  enlarge  the  beholder’s  taste,  and  to  bring 
before  him  more  clearly  in  his  own  mind  the  re- 
markable place  held  by  this  great  sculptor,  not 
the  least  of  that  constellation  of  magnificent 
artists  which  belong  to,  and  will  ever  remain 
indissolubly  linked  with,  the  capital  of  Tuscany. 


AT  GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 

A PLACE  TO  BUT. 

Os  the  borders  of  the  English  Switzerland, 
the  land  of  Windermere  and  Derwentwater, 
Scawfell  and  Helvellyn,  lies  a district  smaller 
in  extent  and  less  frequented  by  tourists  and 
with  natural  features  on  a somewhat  smaller 
scale,  but  rich  in  picturesque  beauty  to  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  charm  of  wooded  hills,  grey 
cliffs,  and  lake-like  estuaries.  The  district  in 
question  consists  partly  of  a triangular-shaped 
peninsula,  dividing  Morecambe  Bay  into  the  two 
branches  known  respectively  as  Lancaster  and 
Ulverston  Sands,  and  partly  of  a small  sub- 
alpine  region  extending  for  a few  miles  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Windermere  Lake.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  somewhat  secluded  dis- 
trict, — a name  dating  from  Romano- British 
times, — is  Cartmel,  and  in  the  most  picturesque 
portion  of  it,  sheltered  by  the  hills  of  Yew- 
barrow  and  Blawith  on  the  one  side,  and  washed 
by  the  waters  of  Morecambe  Bay  on  the  other, 
there  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years 
the  little  watering-place  of  Grange-over-Sands. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Furness  Railway  twenty 
years  ago  t was  a mere  hamlet,  with  some 
half-dozen  private  residences,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  lodging-houses.  Since  that 
time  it  has  considerably  developed  : shops  have 
been  established,  and  a first-class  hotel  is  opened ; 
gas  has  been  supplied  by  a company  and  water 
by  a local  Board ; an  ugly  tidal  swamp  has  been 
turned  into  a public  garden,  and  the  various 
minor  appliances  required  in  a place  of  general 
resort  have  gradually  grown  up  and  accumu- 
lated. 

One  chief  reason  for  Grange  having  an  exist- 
ence at  all  as  a resort  for  visitors  is  its  peculiar 
character  geologically.  It  stands  upon  a long 
narrow  strip  of  carboniferous  limestone  stretch- 
ing between  the  Silurian  strata  and  the  sea,  and 
which,  like  all  parts  of  the  mountain  limestone 
formation,  is  full  of  crevices  and  fissures,  through 
which  all  surface  moisture  gradually  sinks  into 
channels  at  an  unknown  depth  underground. 
Consequently,  while  the  close  proximity  of  the 
Silurian  hills  gives  a picturesque  character  to 
thfe  locality  beyond  what  is  generally  found  in 
limestone  districts,  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil 
and  the  sheltered  situation  produce  a climate 
peculiarly  suited  to  tender  throats  and  lungs, 
and  entirely  free  from  the  damp  and  miasma, 
the  existence  of  which  invalids  so  often  discover 
to  their  cost  in  the  central  Lake  country. 

The  exceptionally  mild  climate  of  Grange 
naturally  produces  an  exceptionally  luxuriant 
vegetation,  extending  down  the  hill  slopes  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  salt  water.  The  elm, 
from  the  thinness  of  the  soil,  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  and  the  oak,  from  the  same  reason, 
though  growing  up  straight  and  tall,  and  unbent 
by  the  sea  breeze,  scarcely  attains  the  same 
dimensions  as  in  Warwickshire ; but  the  beech 
and  larch  are  frequently  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions, and  the  wild  holly  approaches  the  height 
of  a forest  tree.  One  peculiarity  of  the  beech 
woods  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rockv 
character  of  the  ground,  the  underwood  is  not 
choked  by  the  fallen  leaves,  as  it  often  is  in  the 
soft  soil  of  the  chalk  districts.  Brambles, 
ferns,  clematis,  and  wild  flowers  grow  just  as 


freely  under  the  shade  of  the  beech  trees  as  in 
any  other  situation.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
larches  and  pines.  . 

As  warden  shrubs,  the  arbntus  flourishes  as 
freely  as  at  Killarney,  and  the  bay-tree  is  as 
hardy  as  the  common  laurel  is  in  the  climate  of 
London  ; myrtles  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  tlie 
fuchsia  stands  about  nine  winters  out  of  ten 
without  dying  down  to  the  roots.  In  very  mud 
winters  the  scarlet  geranium  does  the  same. 
There  have  been  dark  rumours  that  tlie  maiden- 
hair of  Cornwall  (Ardiantum  capillus  veneris)  is 
to  be  found  in  favoured  spots,  but  this  is  one  of 
those  profound  secrets  which  the  true  botanist, 
with  Freemason-like  tenacity,  rigidly  keeps 
from  the  profane  outer  world.  In  all  mountain 
districts  the  objects  of  interest  are  of  nature  s 
handiwork  rather  than  man’s,  but  the  locality 
which  we  describe  is  not  without  its  attractions 
to  the  arcliseologist  and  the  architect.  The 
ruins  of  Furness  Abbey  are  within  easy  reach 
in  one  direction,  and  Kendal,  with  its  five-aisled 
church  and  its  castle,  where  Catherine  Parr  was 
born,  is  still  nearer  on  the  other.  In  the  heart 
of  the  district  itself  stands  the  fine  cruciform 
church  of  Cartmel,  unique  in  character  in  many 
ways,  and  there  are  two  or  three  specimens  of 
the  towers  which  it  was  necessary  to  build  in 
Mediaeval  times,  on  this  particular  part  of  the 
coast,  as  a defence  against  Irish  and  Scandi- 
navian pirates.  An  interesting  excursion  may 
also  be  made  to  Levens  Hall,  with  its  Queen 
Anne  gardens  and  its  annual  radish  feast,  and 
the  churches  of  Heversham  and  Beetham  are 
not  without  interest. 

Taken  as  a whole,  there  are  few  parts  of 
England  which  present  such  a combination  of 
varied  matters  of  interest,  and  which  will  so 
well  repay  a visit  to  them,  as  the  country  round 
Grange-over-Sands.  We  have  been  led  to  say 
all  this  just  now  by  the  sight  of  particulars  that 
have  reached  ns  of  an  important  sale  which  is 
to  take  place  here  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
if  net  privately  arranged  before,  including  a 
commodious  mansion  just  now  erected  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Eli  Cox,  architect,  with  fine  grounds, 
an  adjoining  freehold  farm,  and  some  well- 
wooded  grounds  and  pasture  land  for  building 
on.  It  is  called  the  Brown  Robin  Estate,  and 
some  of  our  readers  might  find  it  worth  look- 
ing at. 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

There  are  probably  few  things  upon  which 
there  exists  a greater  amount  of  popular  mis- 
apprehension than  the  regard  to  customs  of 
trade.  Even  those  who  by  considerable  business 
experience  might  fairly  be  expected  to  under- 
stand with  accuracy  the  meaning  of  the  term 
have  the  vaguest  possible  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  its  elements.  In  consequence,  liti- 
gation and  disputes  are  constantly  arising 
out  of  this  misapprehension,  and  facts,  too, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  conclusive  because 
they  amount  to  customs  of  trade,  are  found, 
when  analysed,  not  to  have  all  the  necessary 
properties  of  a legal  and  binding  custom. 

Nor  is  this  misunderstanding  confined  to  one 
trade  or  profession ; it  exists  among  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  among  tradesmen  and  mer- 
chants. It  will  be  found  in  relation  to  all  sorts 
of  matters,  sometimes  merely  personal,  some- 
times very  general,  but,  as  we  have  said,  there 
it  is  working  no  little  mischief.  One  not  unim- 
portant case  upon  this  subject  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
had  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ neces- 
saries ” in  relation  to  an  apprentice  to  a trainer 
of  racehorses.  The  actual  question  in  dispute 
in  that  case  has  no  particular  interest  for  the 
readers  of  the  Builder,  but  it  affords  a suggestive 
example  of  what  we  have  just  said  that  mis- 
apprehensions in  relations  to  customs  of  trade 
exist  in  every  profession  and  business,  and  are 
constantly  producing  litigation.  For,  in  that 
particular  instance,  it  was  contended  that  the 
word  “necessaries”  had  a restricted  meaning 
by  a custom  of  the  trade  among  trainers  of  race- 
horses ; but  when  it  came  to  be  analysed  it  was 
found  to  be  based  cn  no  tangible  and  valid 
grounds. 

Again,  in  many  trades,  for  example,  such  as 
those  of  decorators,  all  sorts  of  habits  may  be 
fonnd  to  be  upheld  as  customs,  which  are  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  the  practice  of  a few 
firms.  One  firm  will  urge  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  trade  to  pay  the  painters’  travelling 
expenses,  even  in  town,  whilst  another  will  say 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  do  exactly  the 
reverse.  Now  this  again  is  no  more  than  a 


single  instance,  hat  it  shows  how  it  is  possi 
for  practices,  and  no  more  than  practices, 
grow  up  in  tlie  estimation  of  some  into  bind: 
and  valid  customs,  and  to  produce,  it  may 
serious  injustice  towards  third  parties. 

What,  theD,  is  a valid  custom  of  the  trad 
Elementary  question  though  this  may  seem' 
is  one  which  every  business  man  should  be  a*j 
to  answer  fully.  A custom  of  the  trade  m 
not  be  a mere  practice  in  a profession  or  bi 
ness ; it  must  be  an  invariable  usage,  in  wh 
the  exceptions  must  be  so  few  and  far  betw> 
as  to  be  no  more  than  exceptions  to  a univen 
practice.  Bearing  this  definition  in  mind,  L 
that  a chief  element  in  a valid  custom  is  rii 
tainty,  it  behoves  all  men  of  business  to  ; 
most  careful,  whether  they  are  called  as  witjBjj 
in  a law-suit  or  are  chief  actors  in  some  trant:> 
tion,  that  they  do  not  assert  aud  set  up  thatf 
practice  which  exists  in  their  own  firm  oij 
that  of  perhaps  one  other,  is  a custom  of  i 
trade.  For  by  so  doing  it  may  turn  out  t. 
they  are  deceiving  both  themselves  and  oth>t 
not  intentionally,  but  through  misapprehenitj 
of  the  chief  element  in  a valid  custom.  jj 

Another  point  which  is  not  to  be  forgot] 
is  that  every  custom  to  be  valid  must., 
reasonable ; and  by  valid  we  mean  one  w)  I 
will  bear  tho  searching  analysis  of  a coar.i 
law.  For  that  is  the  real  test  of  every  ouftM 
and  one  which  most  customs,  too,  have  sot : 
or  later  to  undergo.  Now,  so  far  from  this  i| 
being  present  in  the  minds  of  many  who  , 
that  such-and-such  a practice  is  a custom  of i 
trade,  it  too  often  happens  that  they  are  uii 
the  impression  that  even  if  a practice  is  j 
reasonable,  yet,  being  a trade  custom,  this  la-] 
fact  takes  away  any  of  the  evil  which  may  8 j 
from  its  being  unreasonable,  and  makes  it  \ 
in  epite  of  this  inherent  vice;  whereas,  so 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  contrary  happ  j 
and  though  a custom  may  be  proved,  as 
saying  goes,  “ up  to  the  hilt,”  yet,  being  distin, 
unreasonable,  the  law  will  not  allow  it  to  belj 
sidered  as  valid. 

This,  as  we  have  said,  is  one  very  import 
consideration,  hut  it  does  not  come  so  frequei; 
into  play  as  the  question  of  what  may  be  tert> 
the  “ universality  ” of  a practice  ; for  this 
after  all,  the  chief  stumbling-block  in  regars 
practices  becoming  of  so  universal  a charai 
as  to  beoome  valid  and  binding,  and  we  ven 
to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  practices  i ?. 
many  professional  persons  consider  to  be  b 
ing  and  legal  customs  are,  upon  examinat 
found  to  be  wanting  in  the  general  cliara 
which  makes  them  binding.  We  might  poia 
the  vexed  question  of  quantities,  in  regart 
which  our  readers  will  remember,  during 
last  twelve  months,  to  have  seen  various  h 


trials  reported  in  our  pages,  in  which  the  q< 

, * l ! — « 1 — J-l, if  lei  a niin'erSttl  f 


tion  lias  arisen  whether  it  is  a umve 
binding  custom  for  architects  to  have  the  q» 
tities  taken  out  by  surveyors.  But  we  1 
no  intention  of  going  into  details  in  resi 
to  custom : what  we  have  been  desirotu 
pointing  out  is  the  fact  that  much  pop 
misapprehension  exists  in  regard  to  what  di 
do  not  constitute  valid  trade  customs,  and  t 
“ the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought”  a g 
deal  too  often,  and  that  much  mischief  arise 
consequence.  When  a person  knows  as  a ; 
that  a practice  is  really  universal,  that  it 
very  few  exceptions,  or  when  he  knows  tha'i 
far  as  his  experience  goes,  the  practice 
nniversal,  he  may  fairly  say  and  act  upon 
belief  that  the  practice  is  a binding  custoi 
the  trade ; on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  on 
mere  practice  of  which  he  can  recall  a 
number  of  exceptions,  he  will  only  do  hur 
and  others  harm  if  he  believes  or  if  he  mt: 
that  this  practice  is  a valid  cos  tom.  i 
elements  of  a true  custom  are  so  simple  > 
they  should  be  graven  on  the  mind  of  ev 
professional  man. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — 

Wednesday,  the  30th  nit.,  a party  of  the  mernl 
of  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  by 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  F.  W".  Webb,  C.E.,  vis 
the  Crewe  Works  of  the  London  and  hoi 
Western  Railway.  The  party  left  Liverpoo. 
the  eleven  a.m.  train.  At  the  offices  of  the  wc 
at  Crewe  they  were  met  by  the  manager, 
Worsdell,  who  conducted  the  party  throng 
works,  and  pointed  out  and  explained^  ^ 0 


wuiive,  UUU  puiuuvu  ‘ . 

ferent  processes  of  steel  - making, 


objects  of  interest,  from  the  pig  iron  ® 

±i — r.p  fnno  f.n  the  highly  - nDldl 


in  thouands  of  tons  to 
locomotive. 
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THE  STEEL  MANUFACTURE. 

>t  as  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze  gave 
so  the  later  age  of  iron  seems  now  giving 
to  steel.  On  railways  the  change  is 
t complete;  in  marine  construction  it  is 
tenced ; and  in  the  construction  of  bridges  it 
Iready  made  very  great  progress ; whilst 
e subsidiary  iron  industries  the  term  is 
ling  a misnomer,  and  steel  is  taking  the 
of  the  less  enduring  metal.  It  is  true 
he  “ steel  ” which  is  so  largely  used  might 
re  fittingly  called  in  many  instances  ingot 
>ut  over  malleable  iron  it  possesses  many 
tages,  whilst  it  is  yearly  growing  less  in 
and  as  the  price  descends  so  the  area  of 
e of  the  more  enduring  metal  widens  at 
st  of  that  which  is  the  less  durable.  It 
arkable  to  observe  the  growth  of  the  steel 
acture  in  recent  years,  not  only  in  Great 
l but  in  most  of  the  manufacturing  coun- 
f the  world  ; and  in  most  instances,  so  far 
be  learned,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
.bio  iron  trade.  It  is  only  a few  years 
ice  the  production  of  steel  was  limited  to 
thousand  tons  yearly,  which  was  chiefly 
ied  at  Sheffield,  but  since  the  introduction 
Bessemer  process,  the  steel  trade  has 
revolutionised,  and  the  growth  of  the 
'tion  has  been  startlingly  large.  It  is 
ily  certain  that  at  the  present  day  the 
•tion  of  Bessemer  steel  in  Great  Britain 
is  about  850,000  tons  yearly ; in  the 
States  it  has  rapidly  risen  to  about 
80  tons  yearly ; and  France,  Belgium,  and 
ny  are  the  chief  of  the  other  contributors 
world’s  production  of  Bessemer  steel, 
that  trade  has  been  growing  up,  there  has 
rown  up  the  production  of  steel  by  the 
ls-Martin  open-hearth  system,  by  which 
ix  years  ago  barely  81,000  tons  were 
ed  in  the  two  great  centres  of  Great 
i and  the  United  States,  whilst  at  the 
t time  the  output  of  these  two  nations 
is  over  200,000  tons.  In  the  two  great 
icturing  countries  of  Great  Britain  and 
ited  States  we  have  a production  of  steel 
ie  two  processes  alone  of  over  1,750,000 
inually,  whilst  beyond  this,  there  is  the 
rd  production  by  the  older  crucible 
Is  of  manufacture,  and  the  production  in 
laining  centres  of  the  trade.  Concurrently 
lis  growth,  the  malleable  iron  trade  has 
off,  and  the  prospects  of  the  two  seem 
diverse.  Nor  has  the  growth  of  the 
•ade  yet  reached  its  maximum,  whilst 
i trade,  as  we  have  known  it,  must  wane 
ival  waxes  greater.  It  is  evideut  that 
i a growth  in  the  demand  for  steel  rails, 
'.he  substitution  of  steel  plates  for  iron 
n sliip-buildiug  is  only  just  commencing, 
railway  world  the  use  of  steel  for  rails, 

F tance,  has  been  proved  to  have  been 
ial,  and  to  be  cheaper  than  the  use  of 
ub  this  needs  to  be  demonstrated  in  the 
otion  of  vessels,  for  though  it  is  believed 
teel  plates  in  merchant  vessels  are 
• than  are  those  of  iron,  carrying 
Y being  borne  in  mind  in  the  com- 
i yet  this  needs  to  be  demonstrated, 

) does  the  belief  that  they  are  no 
able  to  corrosion.  In  bridge  work  the 
3teel  is  growing  with  tolerable  rapidity, 
miscellaneous  uses  it  is  also  advancing, 
production  becomes  greater  there  is  a 
ling  of  the  cost,  and  hence  the  area  of 
is  able  to  be  enlarged  by  the  material 
ut  to  service  in  places  where  its  higher 
:bed  as  a prohibition.  Moreover,  attempts 
lig  made  to  use  in  the  steel  manufacture 
beaper  ores  in  which  the  presence  of 
irus  has  hitherto  acted  as  a preventive  of 
se  for  the  steel  manufacture.  It  is 
1 that  a means  of  cheaply  and  expedi- 
‘ evolving  that  vitiating  element  has  now 
iscovered,  and  with  full  proof  of  this 
■ill  be  a very  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
mfacture,  and  with  that  reduction  a 
enlargement  of  the  area  in  which  steel 
and  a further  contraction  of  the  area 
use  of  iron.  The  introduction  of  the 
er  process  brought  down  the  price  of 
ery  remarkably,  as  is  tolerably  well 
but  it  is  not  bo  well  known  that  during 
few  years  there  has  been  as  remarkable 
in  the  price  of  the  metal  Taking 
ier  steel  rails  as  an  instance,  it  may  be 
’{at  in  1873  they  were  quoted  at  15J.  10s. 

’!>  and  that  in  1875,  after  the  intensity  of 
! jl  had  passed  away,  they  were  still  quoted 
1 '■0s.  per  ton.  At  the  present  time  the 


rate  may  be  said  to  be,  on  an  average,  about  51. 
per  ton,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a contract 
was  recently  entered  into  by  one  of  the  chief 
railway  companies  for  a supply  at  10s.  per  ton 
less  than  the  rate  named.  In  part  only  is  this 
very  material  reduction  in  the  cost  due  to  the 
enlarged  output.  In  a very  considerable  degree 
it  is  due  to  the  economies  that  have  been 
effected  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  more 
especially  by  the  adoption  of  the  direct  process. 
With  these  economies,  and  with  the  larger 
demand  and  larger  facilities  of  production,  a 
very  romarkablo  reduction  in  the  price  has  been 
brought  about,  and  the  form  of  the  demand  for 
metals  has  been  changed  to  a very  large  extent. 

This  reduction  is  more  of  a national  benefit 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  There  is  an  im- 
mense saving  in  coal  in  the  steel  trade  when 
contrasted  with  the  iron  trade, — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  production  of  a given  quantity  of  steel 
is  effected  with  a much  less  expenditure  of  fuel 
than  the  production  of  a like  quantity  of  iron, 
and  hence  the  gain  is  double,  for  the  steel  is  the 
more  enduring  metal.  We  produce,  therefore, 
steel  with  a less  expenditure  of  that  power 
which  our  fuel  supplies  contain,  and  we  in  the 
use  of  that  steel  obtain  a fuller  measure  of 
benefit  or  service  than  we  could  from  a like 
quantity  of  iron.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
always,  in  changes  such  as  are  taking  place  in 
the  metallurgical  world,  suffering  to  some 
section  of  the  commnnity,  and  in  this  instance 
it  is  the  puddlers  and  the  iron  makers  who 
suffer,  and  the  change  appears  to  be  slowly 
driving  them  out  of  the  field  of  metallurgical 
labour.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  present  time 
the  change  will  continue,  for  we  have  seen  that 
the  area  of  the  use  of  steel  is  being  enlarged 
slowly.  With  that  use  in  shipbuilding  there 
would  be  as  marked  an  advance  as  there  was 
when  the  utility  and  cheapness  of  steel  rails  on 
railways  was  proved,  and  with  it  there  would, 
of  course,  be  a use,  not  only  of  steel  plates,  but 
of  steel  angles,  bolts,  and  other  subsidiary  if 
important  branches.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that,  both  by  the  Siemens-Martin  and  by  the 
Bessemer  processes,  there  is  at  the  present 
ample  room  for  and  the  extension  is  now  rapidly 
going  on  ; and  though  for  some  use  there  appears 
no  probability  of  the  banishment  of  iron,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  use  will  be  much  more 
limited  than  it  has  been,  and  thus  it  may  be 
said  that  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  is  in 
progress,  and  that  the  age  of  iron  is  following 
in  the  track  of  those  of  stone  and  bronze. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Paris  will  before  long  have  lost  one  of  its 
once  most  familiar  features;  for  there  is  little 
doubt  left  that  the  Senate  will  ratify  the  vote  so 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  the  demolition  of  the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  resolution  has  been  Bomewhat  sudden, 
though  the  question  of  the  rapidly-crumbling 
and  picturesque  palace  has  more  than  once 
attracted  public  attention  within  the  last  few 
years,  at  one  time  it  being  proposed  to  found 
museum  on  the  site,  at  another  to  instal  there 
the  superb  National  Library ; but  now,  in  spite 
of  the  coalition  of  the  Royalists  who  still  hope 
for  a palace  for  their  sovereign  ; in  spite  of  the 
architects  who  have  so  often  expressed  a desire 
to  restore  the  palace;  in  spite  of  those  art-lovers 
who  would  wish  the  central  pavilion  left  standing 
a picturesque  ruin  in  the  midst  of  trees  and 
flowers,  the  Tuileries  are  to  be  demolished, 
and  a “French  garden”  (not  a jardin  anglais ) 
formed  on  their  site.  It  may  be  urged 
by  those  who  favour  its  removal  that 
little  or  nothing  previously  to  the  fire  of  May, 
1871,  remained  of  the  palace  that  Philibert 
De  l’Orme  built  for  Catherine  de  Medici ; for  the 
successive  changes  and  additions  made  under 
Henri  Quatre  by  Du  Cerceau,  and  still  more  by 
Levau  and  his  relation  and  pupil,  Dorbay,  under 
Louis  XIV.,  had  sufficiently  destroyed  the 
original  plan  of  De  l’Orme.  But  the  later  work 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  of  Louis  Philippe, 
removed  what  little  remained  of  the  palace 
which  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  fanatical 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  to  make  a 
royal  residence.  As  for  the  historical  recollec- 
tions of  the  Tuileries,  they  will  only  have  one 
more  addition  made  to  their  number  by  the 
destruction  of  the  old  walls  within  which  so 
many  scenes  connected  with  the  history  of 
Prance  in  the  last  three  centuries  were  enacted ; 
three  centuries  of  successive  absolute  monarchy, 
revolution,  empire,  restoration,  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  republic. 


And  so  passes  away  another  relic  of  the  work 
of  Philibert  De  l’Orme,  that  ingenious  artist  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a fragment  only  of  whose 
masterpiece,  the  Chateau  d’Anet,  reposes  in  the 
court  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  ; only  within 
a few  weeks,  the  vestiges  of  his  own  quiet 
house  which  he  had  planned  so  skilfully  for 
himself  in  the  tranquil  Rue  de  la  Cerisaie,  have 
been  swept  away. 

But  while  thus  the  architects  of  the  past  are 
so  cruelly  treated  at  the  hands  of  the  present 
generation,  the  architects  of  the  future  are 
diligently  being  trained,  but  not  in  the  old 
school  of  De  l’Orme’s  day,  as  was  easily  ob- 
servable even  to  the  unprofessional  eye,  in  the 
works  of  the  competitors  for  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  architecture,  exhibited  last  Saturday 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  subject 
chosen  for  this  year  was  “ a conservatoire  j 
music  and  declamation  for  a large  capital.”  In 
all  the  ten  drawings,  each  of  immense  size,  so 
striking  a resemblance  was  noticeable  in  eleva- 
tion  to  M.  Garnier’s  New  Opera-house,  that  it 
was  positively  not  a little  difficult  to  distinguish 
one  competitor’s  work  from  that  of  his  brother 
pupil.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  jury  say 
on  Tuesday  of  these  drawings,  in  other  respects 
remarkable  efforts  of  science  and  draughtsman- 
ship. 

As  for  the  competition  for  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Romo  in  sculpture,  the  subject  for  which  had 
been  “Tobias  curing  the  Blindnessof  his  Father,” 
after  a lengthy  discussion,  the  much-coveted 
honour  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Fagel,  a pupil 
of  M.  Cavelier.  And  so  with  the  lately-decided 
prizes  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Music  and  Decla- 
mation, the  youthful  studious  portion  of  artistic 
Paris  settles  down  for  another  year’s  hard  labour 
for  future  success  and  glory.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  words  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  recently 
pronounced  at  the  distribution  of  the  recom- 
penses to  the  Salon  laureates,  when  he  warned 
his  hearers  against  the  search  after  the  realistic, 
will  dwell  in  their  memory.  “An  artistic 
epoch,”  he  said,  “ is  in  peril  when  the  ideal  is 
not  cultivated,  and  the  processes  of  execution 
are  on  the  decline ; art  then  falls  into  conven- 
tionalism, and  in  this  manner  naturalism  is  the 
preservation  against  its  errors.  Art  encourages 
by  itself  the  artist;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  its  own 
recompense ; sculpture,  how  rarely  does  it 
enrich  those  who  practise  it  ? For  those  few  who 
succeed,  how  many  are  there  who  suffer,  but 
who,  notwithstanding,  urged  on  by  a dis- 
interested impulse,  pursue  their  course,  led  by 
this  star,  which  is  their  sole  guide  ? ” 

Decidedly  among  the  events  of  the  artistic 
week  in  Paris,  the  re-opening  of  the  Theatre 
F ranijais  has  taken  no  small  place ; the  more  so  as 
during  the  two  months  that  “ Moliere’s  troupe” 
has  been  absent  seeking  fresh  laurels  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  their  house  has  been 
entirely  re-painted  and  decorated,  after  haviug 
been  untouched  for  more  than  sixty  years.  To 
attempt  to  describe  one-tenth  of  the  wonders 
which  met  the  eye  of  President  Grevy  on  his 
visit  the  day  previous  to  the  re-opening  would 
be  impossible  in  the  space  of  a paragraph;  the 
description  of  the  newly-painted  ceiling  by 
M.  Mazerolle  (already  known  to  the  world  for 
his  ceiling  at  the  Monnaie  Theatre  at  Brussels), 
with  its  allegorical  representations  of  Moliere, 
Corneille,  and  Racine,  surrounded  by  the 
famous  creations  of  their  pens,  not  omitting 
Regnard,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais,  and  Voltaire, 
would  require  more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal, 
while  as  for  the  gallery  of  historic  busts  and 
portraits  in  the  green-room  and  the  crush-room, 
and  scattered  about  in  the  lobbies  and  stair- 
cases, they  would  require  a separate  article  to 
enumerate.  Alone  one  corner  of  the  house  has 
been  left  untouched,  the  actors’  and  actresses’ 
respective  logos  or  dressing-rooms,  the  decora- 
tion and  renovation  of  which  have,  with  excellent 
taste,  been  left  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  their 
several  occupants. 

There  will  be  little  wonder  that  artistic 
suggestions  are  favourably  considered  in  head- 
quarters here  in  Paris,  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  present  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Herold,  is  son  of  the  well-known  composer, 
Herold,  author  of  that  delightful  old  favourite, 

“ Zampa,”  and  the  melodious  “ Pre  aux  Clercs.” 


The  British  Association.  — During  the 
meeting  at  Sheffield,  which  will  commence  on 
the  20th  inst.,  there  will  be  an  important  exhi- 
bition of  scientific  apparatus  and  specimens, 
both  in  the  temporary  museum  and  at  one  of 
the  soirdes. 
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THE  LATE  GOTTFRIED  SEMPER,  OF 
VIENNA,  ARCHITECT. 

The  following  appears  in  the  last  published 
number  of  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects : 

“Our  honorary  secretary  has  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  sad  loss  we  have  jost  suffered  in 
the  death  cf  our  distinguished  honorary  and 
corresponding  member,  Professor  Gottfried 
Semper,  at  Rome.  As  he  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  I venture  to  offer  this  brief  notice  ot 
him.  It  is  an  early  tribute  to  one  for  whom  1 
had  a sincere  personal  regard,  and  whose  talents 
I greatly  admired.  The  first  reference  that  we 
have  of  him  in  the  records  of  this  Institute 
appears  in  the  1 Essay  on  the  Polychromy  of 
Greek  Architecture,’  published  in  the  first 
volumes  of  our  Transactions,  1836,  and  which 
was  a summary  of  Dr.  Kugler’s  elaborate  work 
on  that  subject.  In  the  introduction  to  that 
paper  the  following  words  occur  : ‘ Herr 

Semper  has  very  recently  expressed  himself  in 
terms  still  more  decisive  (than  those  of  M. 
Hittorff),  in  his  preliminary  observations  on 
the  1 Painted  Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Ancients,’*  and  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
researches  in  Greece  ; he  assures  us  that  he  has 
discovered  a complete  coating  of  colour  upon 
all, — even  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
Pericles ; and  he  has  announced  shortly  the 
publication  of  those  monuments,  restored  ac- 
cording to  one  uniform  Bystem,  with  their 
proper  colours.  He  has  also,  since  his  return 
from  Greece,  exhibited  at  Berlin,  in  different 
societies,  a considerable  portion  of  his  restora- 
tions, which  are  certainly  very  ingenious,  and 
which  are  said  to  have  excited  among  the 
younger  portion  of  his  countrymen  a degree  of 
enthusiasm, — the  forms  of  Greek  architecture 
now  appearing  for  the  first  time  to  become 
intelligible,  and  to  present,  as  a whole,  a lively 
perception  of  the  motive  which  gave  birth  to 
them.’  Such  was  the  notice  of  his  researches 
by  Kuglerin  1835. 

Gottfried  Semper  was  born  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1803,  at  Altona,  on  the  Elbe,  at  that 
time  the  second  city  of  Denmark.  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  first  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  from  1822 
to  1825,  himself  wishing  to  become  an  artillery- 
man ; but  from  1826  he  devoted  himself  to  a^t, 
and  pursued  his  studies  at  Munich,  under 
Gartner,  and  stayed  three  years  at  Paris  with 
Gan,  for  whom  he  ever  entertained  the  highest 
respect.  He  then  visited  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
returned  with  his  portfolios  rich  with  the 
studies  of  ancient  monuments.  In  1834  he 
published  his  Bhort  but  suggestive  essay  on 
the  ‘ Painted  Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Ancients,’  in  Svo.jf  at  his  native  town,  and 
alluded  to  by  Kugler.  His  talents  then  seem  to 
have  been  appreciated  in  Dresden,  where  he 
was  invited  to  go  as  Professor  of  Architecture, 
in  1831,  on  the  recommendation  of  Schinkel, 
and  there  he  erected  his  beautiful  theatre,  com- 
pleted in  1811  and  burned  down  in  1869.  It 
was  published  in  a folio  work  at  Bruuswick  in 
1819.  An  inspection  of  this  exquisite  volume  J 
in  our  library  will  show  the  refined  and  pure 
taste  with  which  he  carried  out  the  cinque-cento 
style  of  Italy,  and  combined  in  his  plaD,  with 
considerable  intelligence,  all  the  requisite  tech- 
nical adaptations  of  that  important  class  of 
buildings  ; and  this  became  justly  the  founda- 
tion of  his  European  reputation.  He  was  the 
architect  of  the  splendid  synagogue  in  that 
city,  and  designed  all  the  fittings  and  even  the 
sacred  vessels.  He  built  the  Female  Hospital 
and  the  Oppenheim  Palace,  and  other  buildings, 
as  the  Gothic  fountain  in  the  Post-Platz  and 
the  Villa  Rosa ; and  in  1817  he  began  the  new 
museum.  In  all  these  he  yielded  to  the  passion 
for  coloured  decoration,  which  he  introduced 
profusely,  thus  realising  the  dreams  of  his  ea>ly 
years.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  who  bestowed  upon  him  many  personal 
favours.  However,  in  the  unfortunate  political 
disturbances,  which  took  place  in  Dresden  in 
1819,  he  allowed  an  irrepressible  political  and 
democratic  feeling  against  kingly  rule  to  over- 
power his  better  judgment.  He  forgot  the 
grateful  allegiance  he  owed  to  the  sovereign 
and  he  took  part  with  the  insurgents,  whom  he 
assisted  with  his  professional  talents,  having 

* Semper' 


prepared  (aa  it  was  said  at  the  time)  a plan  of 
Dresden,  with  the  indications  of  the  spots  where 
barricades  should  be  put  up  to  oppose  the  royal 


tl0This  unfortunate  burst  of  personal  feelings 
was  the  commencement  of  a sad  violent  struggle 
for  years  with  misfortune.  He  was  obliged  to 
fly,  leaving  his  family  in  Germany,  going  for  a 
short  period  to  Paris,  the  scene  of  his  early 
studies,  and  coming  over  to  England  as  a place 
of  refuse  and  possible  employment  and  pre- 
carious means  of  subsistence.  In  1Sd2  he  joined 
the  Department  of  Practical  Art  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  to  teach  the  principles  of 
decoration  as  applied  to  metals  of  all  kinds,  and 
began  a treatise  on  the  subject,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  he  never  finished.  He  designed  the 
certificate  for  the  Art  Department;  he  also 
designed  the  Wellington  car,  which  bore  the 
remains  of  the  illustrious  duke  to  their  resting- 
place  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  It  was  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Imperial  carpentum  on  the 
Roman  coins,  and  was  covered  with  bronze 
work.  In  1153  he  made  a rough  sketch  for 
erecting  buildings  on  the  present  site  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  for  which  he  was 
paid  by  the  Prince  Consort,  and  it  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Museum.  For  this  subject  the 
Prince  invited  and  received  designs  from  other 
architects. 

After  passing  a few  dreary  years  with  his 
family  in  England,  there  was  offered  for  his 
acceptance,  at  Zurich,  the  professorship  of 
architecture  in  the  University  ; and  he  erected 
there  in  the  upper  town  a large  building  for  the 
Polytechnic  Schools,  as  well  as  the  town  hos- 
pital, and  likewise  the  town-hall  at  Winter- 
halter. I know  not  whether  it  was  his  teach- 
ing which  influenced  the  taste  of  tho  subse- 
quent architecture  of  the  town,  but  I cannot 
forbear  seizing  this  opportunity  to  notice  the 
railway  station  built  since  his  time,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The 
interior  halls  especially  are  conceived  upon  the 
style  of  the  Thermm  of  the  Romans,  and  similar 
to  them  in  largeness  of  conception  as  to  plan,  and 
admirable  for  the  decorative  features.  Some  of 
the  buildings  in  the  streets  and  squares  by 
recent  architects  are  equal  to  the  finest  com- 
mercial erections  in  Paris  or  London,  and  supe- 
rior in  taste. 

Semper  represented  Switzerland,  as  ics  Com- 
missioner, at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition 
in  1867 ; and  he  designed  and  constructed  the 
Swiss  building  containing  the  pictures  and 
other  art-productions  of  that  country.  He  took 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  theory  of 
ancient  polychromy  by  painting  the  exterior  a 
bright  red  colour.  By  a strange  combination  of 
circumstances  he  who,  in  1819,  fled  as  an  exile 


of  youthful  studies,  and  he  might  contempln 
the  rich  intellectual  results  and  inferences,  wh  i 
his  large  experience  had  stored  up.  And  let  i 
hope  that,  in  this  harvest  of  thought  and  reft: 
tion,  he  may  have  left  us  some  precious  resri 
to  delight  and  instruct  us,  and  make  us  betli 
appreciate  what  has  been  effected  by  th  r 
great  men  of  old, — by  what  inspirations  tb> 
were  guided,  and  how  we  might  be  (as  he  w- 
possessed  of  noble  ideas,  and  be  able  lo  prod.i 
(as  they  were)  works  that  may  be  the  adurt 
tion  of  future  ages.  Surrounded  by  such  aii 
ciations,  Semper  breathed  his  last  at  Rome 
the  77th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  15th  of  A: 
last.  We  must  sympathise,  then,  with  the  g»i 
artist,  who  returned  to  pass  the  last  days  of. 
existence  among  the  monuments  and  scene'!! 
his  early  emotions  : leaving  his  ashes  in  the  it 
of  a country  that  nourished  the  art  to  whioli 
had  devoted  the  thoughts,  intents,  and  labo 
of  his  eventful  and  lengthened  existence. 

Thos.  L.  Donaldson.!1 
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from  Dresden,  was,  in  1870,  employed  as  archi- 
tect to  rebuild  there  the  theatre  he  had  erected 
in  1811,  and  which  had  been  burned  down  in 
1869.  He,  however,  only  occasionally  inspected 
the  progress  of  its  erection,  which  was  carried 
out  by  his  son.  How  striking  to  see  the  power 
of  genius,  which  could  outlive  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  past,  and  replace  the  fugitive 
in  the  distinguished  and  honourable  position  he 
had  held  twenty  years  before  ! 

In  1869  he  made  a design  for  the  Exchange 
at  Vienna,  and  in  1870  was  called  thither  to 
make  a selection  from  sets  of  drawings  sent  in 
competition  for  a new  museum  in  that  city.  He 
chose  one  by  the  architect  Hasenauer,  and, 
having  suggested  important  improvements,  he 
was  associated  with  the  author  to  carry  out  the 
revised  project.  He  also  designed  and  erected 
the  new  theatre  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league Hasenauer,  and  made  material  additions 
to  the  Hof  Burg,  the  imperial  residence. 

His  latter  years  were  not  happy  at  Vienna, 
and,  as  he  was  much  afflicted  by  asthma,  he 
went  to  Italy,  living  alternately  at  Venice  and 
Rome.  After  the  struggles  and  successes  of 
half  a century  of  active  artistic  life,  there  is 
something  very  touching  to  contemplate  a 
veteran  architect  seeking  the  softening  influ- 
ences of  the  Italian  atmosphere  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  disease.  We  may  imagine  him  at 
\ enice,  reclining  on  one  of  the  benches  under 
the  columned  arcade  of  the  ducal  palace,  con- 
templating the  works  of  those  great  masters 
with  whom  he  is  worthy  to  be  associated  in  onr 
memory ; or  we  may  figure  him  to  ourselves 
seated  on  a marble  fragment  in  the  Forum  of 
Rome’s  palmy  days,  ruminating  on  its  past 
imperial  greatness.  Thus  he  might  well  fill  up 
moments  and  hours  not  occupied  by  more  serious 
thoughts  of  his  approaching  end.  Among  these 
might  doubtless  be  revived  delightful  memories 


This  interesting  topic  is  constantly  treateu 
the  daily,  hebdomadal,  and  monthly  press.  4 
sooner  is  one  paper  completed  than  anolu 
begins,  yet  the  subject  has  a freshness  all 
it  so  inherently  perennial  that  it  never  gr: 
wearisome  or  stale.  A little  book  Avith 
title  has  appeared  anonymously  at  Belfast,:! 
contains  much  that  to  most  general  rea 
will  be  new,  so  that  we  propose  to  cull  froir: 
and  whilst  adding  a little  of  our  own,  hop; 
augment  the  swarm  of  papers  by  one  that  al 
not  prove  unreadable.  The  Roman  cli 
marked  their  festivals  by  the  flowers  3 
bloomed.  The  snowdrop  lighted  the  tape 
the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  blue  bell  stop 
the  festival  of  St.  George.  All  white  flofi 
were  specially  devoted  to  the  Virgin  Mar;:1 
the  snowdrop,  the  lily,  the  cuckoo- floi 
the  white  iris,  &c.  Here  also  we  come  aci 
the  fabled  fancies  that  had  become  aft 
to  floAvers,  as  with  the  rose  of  Jericho,  a 
“rose  plant  in  Jericho  ’ of  Ecclesiasticus. 
pilgrims  believe  of  this  plant  that  in  the  “ Fh 
to  Egypt,”  wherever  the  Holy  Family  re 
there  sprang  this  beautiful  flower.  At  Chr. 
birth  it  blossomed,  and  at  His  resurrection  clc 
but  re-opened  wide  at  Easter-tide,  and  : 
yclept  the  Resurrection  Flower. 

There  has  been  much  variation  in  the 
selected  for  use  at  the  celebration  of  I 
Sunday.  At  Rome  Goethe  says  they  bear: 
palms;  elsewhere  olive  branches  are  freque 
substituted.  In  the  Alps  they  use  bough) 
holly,  and  in  the  sadder  North  the  willow  cc 
with  its  egg-washed  gosling-coloured  cat! 
In  Brittany  they  use  the  box.  The  Swedes  li 
a fancy  that  Christ  was  scourged  with  arci 
dwarf  birch,  then  a stately  tree,  but  since  i 
ill  event  it  has  dwindled  and  stunted  dd 
wards.  They  call  it  Good  Friday's  Rod. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  Fassion-flowei 
South  America.  Bosia,  probably  from, 
Mexican  Jesuit  teachers,  called  it  “ Flor  do 
cinco  llagas,”  or  “ Flower  of  the  five  Woun< 
Even  the  scientific  name,  Passijlora  coirulei 
tinged  with  the  same  idea. 

Analogous  to  the  substitutes  for  the  p 
branch  to  suit  the  produce  of  the  countu 
which  the  festival  is  celebrated,  it  seems  ii 
Didron  that  the  forbidden  fruit,  as  exhibite: 
old  frescoes,  has  gone  through  precisely 
same  changes.  In  Spain  it  may  bo  an  ora 
in  Greece  an  olive,  in  Italy  a bunch  of  gr£ 
in  Brittany  an  apple.  This  reminds  one  ou 
Irish  priest’s  sermon,  wherein  he  heavily 
nounced  “ the  wicked  apple,”  cause  of  all 
woe.  Overtaking  Pat,  after  sermon,  on  the 
home,  “ Well,  Pat,”  said  the  priest,  “ whaA 
you  think  of  the  wretched  apple  ?”  “ Och  • 

riverence,  I can’t  tell  how  bad  a fruit  the  a 
might  be  at  all,  at  all ; but  to  me  the  raaL 
chief  in  Paradise  seemed  to  lie  in  the  pair,  i 

Delightful,  mad  fancies  and  superstitions 
connected  with  flowers,  and  so  mingled  are  t 
sometimes  by  incantation  of  thought,  as  tof 
facts  backwards  into  mysteries.  When  one: 
how  science,  with  its  modern  unmannerh 
and  irreverence,  which  it  calls  method,  tram 
like  a hippopotamus  in  a tulip-bed  towards 
causes,  and  misses  them,  one  begins  to  res 
the  old  poetry  of  unreason,  or  at  any  rati 
prefer  it. 

The  rowan-tree  keeps  the  witch  away, 
even  now  in  the  Highland  glen  its  pres( 
attests  where  a village  has  been.  -The  m‘ 
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of  India  is  very  like  it,  and  the  same 
.ty  is  ascribed  to  it  ; Lancashire  lasses  will 
only  with  a rowan  stick. 

“ For  when  you  work  with  rowan  wood, 

Witches  no  evil  do,  but  good.” 
e dwarf  elder  ( Sambucus  ebulus ) will  only 
, it  is  said,  where  blood  has  fallen  either  in 
a or  by  murder.  Now  let  us  observe  a fact 
ing  backward  into  an  old  mystery.  The 
olood  drawn  in  the  Civil  War  was  on  Wor- 
rshire  ground,  and  on  that  spot  now  grows 
imbucus.  The  Welsh  call  it  “ plant  of  the 
of  man  ”;  and  in  other  places,  probably 
Eastern  counties,  it  goes  by  the  name  of 
wort  or  Danes’  blood;  for  the  country  side 
ave  it  that  wherever  the  Dane  fought  there 
rooked  blackberried  tree  would  spring. 
?d-leaved  sorrel  grows  on  Tara-hill,  where 
8 ” the  Irish  rebels  fell,  and  red  poppies 
□oticed  to  spring  in  unusual  abundance  on 
st  ploughing  after  the  fight  at  Waterloo, 
we  say  the  cornflower  blue  grew  from 
bench  bodies,  and  the  red  poppy  from  the 
ih  line  ? 

bees  haunt  certain  plants  much  more  than 
, and  it  is  asserted  that  the  bee  does  not 
3 the  nectar  extracted  from  different 
3 so  that  masses  of  blossom  have  more 
tion  for  him  than  single  blooms  have,  but 
:an  hardly  keep  it  separate  in  the  hive  one 
arcely  accept  this  assertion.  Followers  of 
ought  hereafter  to  taste  the  different 
efore  the  honey  mixes  to  see  if  any  differ- 
in  flavour  can  be  detected.  Honeys  of 
ttus,  Hybla,  and  Narbonea  have  different 
that  may  arise  from  the  great  pro- 
mce  of  a particular  blossom  in  the 
y,  and  not  from  selection  specially  made 
e bee.  We  have  no  time  to  say  much 
upon  this  very  interesting  point,  but 
ty  mention  that  there  is  a chapter  for 
dies,  in  the  book  above  named,  on  the 
age  of  Flowers,  an  art  in  which  Sir 
s Browne  says  the  heathens  knew  better 
o read  than  all  Christians,  for  they 
thence  suck  a rare  divinity  which  we 
Lady  Mary  Wortley’s  specimen  of  a 
Flower  letter  is  absurd.  We  think  clove 
in  it  for  three  lines  of  print;  if  so, you  might 
volume  before  you  had  exhausted  three 
•orth  of  pot  herbs. 

thought  succeeds  to  odd  thought  end- 
on  this  entertaining  topic.  Culture, 
ledicine,  are  all  involved  in  its  intricate 
k,  and  even  weather  lore,  is  intimately 
;ed  with  the  kingdom  of  Flora.  The 
nl  gardener  has  surer  prognostic  of  the 
r for  the  next  four  hours  than  all  the 
ological  Boards  of  England  and  America 
rnish.  They  may  indicate  the  general 
ver  a large  area,  but  he  alone  can  tell 
Hampstead  or  Chertsey  whether,  in  your 
the  next  two  hours,  you  shall  carry  an 
la  or  not.  He  knows  the  fine  day  by  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  many 
08e  their  petals  against  the  coming  rain. 

I >f  them,  after  long  dry  weather  in  the 

* will  droop  and  flag  before  the  wind 
-hat  is  to  bring  up  rain.  Other  plants 

j|cks,  and,  like  the  goat’s-beard,  close  at 

( the  mouse-ear  closes  at  half-past  two, 

1 s-ear  shuts  at  three.  They  call  prince’s 

b r-o’ clock  flower,  because  it  opens  then  in 

* l.  The  evening  primrose  opens  with  a 

“ f?  noise  at  sunset,  and  closes  with  the 

day.  The  dandelion  flower  closes  when 
s heat  is  intense,  and  about  nine  o’clock 
its  petals  towards  the  centre.  Linnmus 
imerated  forty-six  flowers  that  exhibit 

II  ity  of  this  sort,  and  makes  three  classes 
i.  The  meteoric  flowers  that  close  or 
according  to  the  cloudiness,  moisture,  or 
3 of  the  atmosphere.  Tropical  flowers 
ixpansion  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
d equinoxial  flowers  that  open  and  shut 

o -lly.  The  hollow  sound  of  forests  when 

2 id  roars  in  the  woods  gives  presage 
ms  and  rain,  and  nautical  hints  of 
e value  to  a coasting-vessel  may  be 
d from  the  close  observation  of  marine 

Astuto  people,  or  those  who  inhabit 
3se  much  of  the  sweetest  human  inter- 
with  Nature  by  the  vaunted  civilisation 
hfe.  In  this  respect  the  rustic  and  the 
avage  interpret  her  much  better;  and 
ght  interpretation  of  nature  be  the  aim  of 
Ionian  philosophy,  the  rustic  and  savage 
irer  to  science  than  the  busy  towns- 
who  read  many  books,  and  think  they 
a vantage-ground  of  wisdom.  Nature 


hangs  the  key  up  where  nothing  but  simplicity 
can  find  it.  Science,  with  its  eye  introverted, 
and  puffed  up  with  its  facts,  can  Bee  nothing 
frequently  but  the  theorems  of  its  own  inven- 
tion. Her  soul  is  alien  to  the  soul  in  Nature,  so 
that  the  analogies  of  the  one  cannot  serve  in 
any  way  as  key  or  explanation  to  the  other. 
So  much  for  flowers ! whose  beauty  surpasses 
the  investiture  of  kings,  whose  precious  colours 
and  forms  of  grace  are  the  pattern-book  of 
artists,  whose  juices  contain  a balsamic  ichor 
restorative  of  health,  whoso  delight  to  the  sight 
constitutes  one-half  the  fairyland  of  childhood, 
whose  spontaneous  springing  up  is  the  per- 
petual  reminder  to  the  pensive  and  the  poet  of 
God’s  free  gifts  and  grace,  and  whose  last 
humane  benevolence  strews  the  corse  of  the 
adult  and  sage,  and  remains  there  crowning 
when  the  friends  of  life  perforce  turn  home- 
ward slowly  from  the  last  sad  act  when  the 
curtain  falls.  c.  A.  Ward, 


A COMMON-SENSE  YIEW 
OF  ARCHITECTURAL  RESTORATION. 

On  the  restoration  question  all  are  agreed 
that  a truly  representative  building  in  the 
Gothic  style,  or  in  a combination  of  the  styles 
of  various  periods,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them 
evidencing  high  artistic  and  constructive  skill, 
should  be  carefully  preserved.  The  reasons 
become  the  stronger  when  the  building,  whether 
it  be  an  abbey,  parish  church,  or  cathedral,  is 
associated  with  many  important  events  in  the 
national  history.  It  is  not  the  architectural 
features  alone  of  any  edifice,  however  great, 
that  impress  men’s  minds,  but  the  belongings  j 
of  its  foundations  and  subsequent  history,  and 
the  lives  and  actions  of  the  potent  minds  whose 
careers  are  inseparably  connected  therewith. 

We  know  much  of  certain  great  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen,  and  of  the  important  events  in 
which  they  figured  for  a portion  of  their  lives, 
and  we  also  know  of  buildings  they  erected,  or 
enlarged  and  improved.  Could  we  identify  the 
architects  of  some  of  our  great  buildings  as 
readily  as  we  can  their  founders  or  improvers, 
doubtless  our  pleasure  would  be  greater,  and 
our  desire  for  a judicious  and  painstaking 
restoration  of  such  buildings  would  be  more 
keen.  As  a structure  of  the  Renaissance,  all 
enlightened  minds  are  interested  in  the  future 
preservation  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  To  talk 
of  its  restoration  is  yet  too  soon,  but  a 
day  must  come  when  its  columns  and  capitals, 
its  architraves  and  entablatures,  with  their 
well-chiselled  and  still  sharply-defined  profiles, 
must  crumble.  Two  more  centuries  of  time’s 
grinding  process,  assisted  by  the  stone-dis- 
integrating atmosphere  of  London, — yea,  one 
more  century, — will  tell  an  unmistakable  tale 
that  may  be  anticipated.  Festoons  will 
moulder  and  drop,  foliage  and  mouldings  will 
decay,  and  cherubs,  once  fat  and  laughing,  will 
grow  ragged  and  take  wing,  particle  by  particle, 
on  all  winds.  Would  Englishmen  in  the  future 
bo  doing  honour  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  by 
folding  their  arms  and  looking  contentedly  on 
while  the  melting  away  process  continued  un- 
interrupted ? 

Will  pointing  and  cementing  masonry  alone 
save  a building  from  ruin  ? Can  carvings 


to  restore  a ruin  long  dilapidated  to  its  pristine 
state.  The  objection,  however,  does  by  no 
means  apply  to  those  occasional  renovations  by 
which  only  any  vestige  of  our  ancient  buildings 
have  come  down  to  us.  As  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  prayer  and  praise,  and  the  wholesome 
doctrine  from  time  to  time  delivered  in  these 
churches,  keep  alive  our  devotion,  and  renew  in 
our  minds  a sense  of  dependence  on  our  Creator, 
or,  as  the  necessary  recruits  of  food  and 
sustenance  from  day  to  day,  to  our  exhausted 
frame,  prolong  our  existence, — so  these  occa- 
sional repairs  and  renovations  have  preserved  to 
us  memorials  of  the  piety  of  our  .ancestors, 
which  otherwise  would  now  be  little  else  than 
so  many  heaps  of  rubbish.  Never  should  they, 
from  false  economy,  have  been  suffered  to  be- 
come ruins,  as  long  as  a sense  of  religion  is 
deemed  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man  and 
the  well-being  of  society.  As  antiquaries,  we 
may  admire  ruins  much,  but  as  Christians  it  is 
certainly  our  duty  to  prevent  our  churches  from 
becoming  such.  Devotion  and  veneration  for 
what  is  ancient  both  combine  for  their  pre- 
servation.” 


and  mouldings  be  preserved  intact  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  London  and  other  of  our  great  manu- 
facturing cities  and  towns  ?— and  if  not,  what 
then  ? There  is  but  one  rational  answer, — 
we  should  preserve  our  historic  buildings  of 
note  as  long  as  possible,  but  we  should  not 
preserve  them  by  keeping  them  in  a state  of 
crumbling  ruin,  through  any  amount  of  mere 
sentiment.  A restoration  or  replacement  of 
parts  must  be  always  taking  place  in  architec- 
tural work.  Decay  is  inevitable;  it  is  a law  of 
nature,  and  art  is  amenable  to  it.  Preservation 
as  applied  to  works  of  art  is,  after  all,  but  a 
comparative  term,  and  in  architecture  restora- 
tion is  replacement,  and  it  may  bo  a preserva- 
tive reproduction  by  imitation  of  the  original 
work.  But  hold ! A passage  has  just  fallen 
under  our  eye  as  we  finished  the  preceding 
sentence,  and  it  will  be  pertinent  to  quote  it 
here.  It  occurs  in  a treatise  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, written  exactly  fifty  years  ago  by  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  for  the  prod  action  of  which  a 
prize  was  given  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
VVhat  does  Mr.  Bell  write  anent  restoration  a 
half  a century  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Gothic  Revival  ? 

. - . ■-■  — ; i “ More  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  essay  I 

p ier  the  secrets  of  her  working,  and  have  condemned  the  practice  of  endcavouiing 


The  above  remarks  are  to  the  point,  and  the 
advice  given  needs  only  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  following  caution : — Consult  the  best  authori- 
ties when  about  commencing  important  works  of 
architectural  restoration  or  preservation. 

Men  have  erred  in  all  ages,  and  we  cannot 
adopt  a hard-and-fast  line  for  our  present  policy 
at  least.  Works  of  reparation,  as  well  as  addi- 
tions, were  always,  more  or  less,  proceeding  in 
connexion  with  most  of  our  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings for  centuries.  The  architects  and  workmen 
of  the  twelfth  century  could  not  remonstrate 
with  those  of  the  fourteenth,  nor  the  latter  with 
those  of  still  later  times.  Yet,  if  the  dead  could 
speak,  doubtless  many  of  them  would  frame  a 
good  case  against  the  living  who  were  interfering 
with  their  long-executed  and  loving  work.  The 
last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  not 
brought  the  dead  to  life,  but  have  produced 
counsel  to  plead  their  many-sided  cause,  and  an 
interminable  case  it  is  likely  to  be  if  any  body 
of  men  attempt  or  hope  to  be  able  to  argue  it 
out.  The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  are  powerless  to  produce  corrobo- 
rative evidence  in  support  of  the  extreme 
charges.  History  is  dead  against  them,  and  all 
obstructives  to  architectural  restoration,  and 
those  who  would  condemn  the  respectable  and 
efficient  architect  of  to-day  for  doing  absolutely 
needed  works  of  restoration,  must  be  prepared 
to  have  the  tables  turned  on  them  in  respect  to 
the  restorers  of  the  past.  Who,  then,  are  to 
apportion  the  blame  that  belongs  to  the  archi- 
tectural sinners  of  the  last  century  who  inter- 
fered, by  restorations  and  additions,  with  the 
work  of  their  predecessors  ? Will  our  sticklers 
for  doing  nothing,  before  condemning  the  nine- 
teenth-century practitioners,  try  and  judge 
architectural  restoration  from  a sixteenth, 
fifteenth,  fourteenth,  or  thirteenth  century  stand- 
point, or  from  all  the  points  in  succession  ? If 
the  do-nothing  policy  had  taken  deep  root  in  the 
British  Islands  in  the  past,  there  would  be  very 
little  left  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  antiquaries, 
archaeologists,  architects,  and  others  in  the 
present  day.  In  writing  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  upwards  of  half  a century 
ago,  Mr.  Bell  gives  an  anecdote  worth  remember- 
ing on  the  part  of  antiquaries  and  restorers,  or 
anti-restorers.  Speaking  of  the  original  south 
transept,  he  says, — “ The  architecture  of  it,  like 
that  of  a similar  portion  of  Christ  Church 
[Cathedral],  exhibits  a mixtui'e  of  circular  and 
pointed  arches.  It  is  ornamented  with  some 
corbel  heads,  which  I had  often  regarded  with 
admiration,  as  superior  to  anything  1 could  con- 
ceive of  that  age.  I was  expressing  my 
sentiments  on  this  subject  one  day  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  John  Smyth,  an  eminent 
sculptor  [son  of  Edward  Smyth,  the  still 
more  eminent  one],  who,  after  giving  me  a 
hearing,  began  to  laugh  at  my  mistake.  ‘ Thoso 
heads,’  said  he,  ‘ of  whose  merit  you  speak  in 
such  exaggerated  terms,  were  my  own  work.  I 
was  one  day  erecting  a monument  in  the  cathe- 
dral, when  a stucco  - man  employed  in  the 
Chapter-room  begged  I would  model  one  of  the 
corbels  he  was  then  at  work  on.  I accordingly 
acceded  to  his  request,  and  the  result  was  the 
two  heads  which  have  excited  so  much  of  your 
attention  as  being  the  work  of  ancient  artists. 
Many  professed  antiquaries,’  continued  he,  ‘have 
been  led  astray  in  a similar  manner,  aud  by 
means  equally  simple.’  ‘But  there  are  two 
or  three  heads  in  the  great  aisle  of  the 
nave  equally  curious  in  their  style  : they 
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the  builder. 
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certainly,’  I rejoined,  -are  not  modern . Of 
their  antiquity  either’  answered  Mr.  Smyth 
■I  cannot  say  much.  The  heads  truly  owe  their 


origin  to  former  times ; but  I must  acknowledge 


that  my  profane  hands  have  contributed  to  their 
regeneration.  I was  finishing  the  little  tablet 
monument  of  Mr.  Boardman.when  Dr.  Handcock 
requested  that  I would  touch  with  my  chisel 
■'  the  mutilated  countenance  of  yonder  gentle- 


men/’ pointing  to  the  stone  heads..  The  plastic 
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stones,  as  if  in  obedience  to  this  wish —like  the 
fabled  palace  of  Aladdin,— assumed  their  present 
form  ; though  I ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ashamed 
of  my  presumption,  in  thus  attempting  o 
restore  the  antique.”’  Mr.  Bell  adds  that  he 
records  this  anecdote  “ lest  any  future  antiquary 
should  be  led  into  a similar  error  when  such  an 
easy  explanation  would  be  beyond  his  reach. 

How  many  sculptors  or  stone  carvers  in  the 
past  may  not  have  done  work  similar  to  what 
Smyth  was  asked  to  do.  The  “ mutilated 
countenances”  of  saints,  kings,  nobles,  and 
cherubs  have  doubtless  been  often  touched  up, 
and  chancels  and  lady-chapels,  &c.,  rebuilt, 
altered,  and  restored  in  connexion  with  several 
cathedrals  and  churches  through  successive 
centuries. 

Ecclesiastical  architects  and  builders  cen- 
turies ago,  as  well  as  now,  worked  according  to 
the  lights  of  their  time,  though  far  less  con- 
trolled in  their  action  than  those  of  our  own 
day,  when  the  world  is  full  of  censors  who  have 
acquired  a talent  to  criticise  works  they  have 
no  genius  to  create.  The  nineteenth-century 
architect  of  professional  experience  must  nob 
be  allowed  lees  liberty  of  action  than  his  dis- 
tinguished predecessors  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  reparations  and  addi- 
tions of  mediaeval  architects  have  been  the 
means  of  handing  us  down  examples  of  different 
styles  of  an  architecture  which  we  prize,  but 
the  do-nothing  policy,  if  successful,  could  have 
no  other  effect  thau  transmitting  to  our  pos- 
terity our  national  monumeuts  and  great  eccle- 
siastical buildings  in  a state  of  utter  ruin. 
Better  the  most  radical  form  of  architectural 
restoration  than  a passive  system  of  so-called 
protection  or  preservation,  which  would  ulti- 
mately preserve  for  onr  country  nothing  but 
shapeless  masses  of  stone  and  hillocks  of  dust, 
mingling  once  more  with  the  soil,  and  becoming 
“ of  the  earth,  earthy.”  C.  H.  C. 


add,  is  about  200  ft.  wide  (or  deep)  according 
to  Murphy.  De  Prangey,  on  page  -6  of  his 
“ Essai  ” <nves  a number  of  dimensions  from  an 
ancient  writer,  hut  as  these  are  in  couddes,  or 
arm-lengths,  no  accurate  calculation  can  be 
made.  Before  closing  these  remarks,  I would 
refer  others  interested  in  the  matter,  to  the 
tenth  volume  of  your  valuable  journal  for  1852, 
where,  on  page  39,  towards  the  end  of  “ Notes 
of  an  Architect  in  Spain,”  written  by  our 
esteemed  friend  the  late  J.  B.  Waring,  he  states 
that  the  Mosque  is  “ an  oblong  394  feet  by  3o6 
feet,”  which  dimensions  are  therefore  far  less 
than  those  above  given.  “The  columns,”  he 
states,  “ are  contributions  from  various  places  ; 
115  out  of  the  lot  (about  900)  came  from 
Nismes  and  the  south  of  France ; others  were 
pillaged  from  ancient  Roman  temples,  &c.,  in 
Spain,  and  from  Africa  as  well;  some  were 
presented.  They  aro  of  divers  marbles,  por- 
phyry, and  verd  antique  being  most  common. 
They  are  unequal  in  design,  and  generally  very 
dumpy.  The  capitals  have  little  architectural 
merit,  numerous  as  they  are ; and  the  whole 
building  has  rather  a heavy  than  a light  appear- 
ance, the  double  arches  adding  to  that  effect. 
I expected  a surprise,  and  met  with  a disap- 
pointment. Strange,  it  certainly  is,  but  the 
whole  iuterior  is  so  low  that  its  vastness  fails 
to  impress  one,  the  general  height  not  being 
40  feet.”  _ 

As  to  the  roofing,  the  article  in  the  ‘Dic- 
tionary,”  Btates  that  “ Murphy  saw  the  original 
wooden  roof  above  the  plaster  work  of  the 
modern  arches  or  light  vaulting  in  brickwork, 
sometimes  called  the  cupolas,  introduced 
1713-23  by  Yalle  Ledesma”  ; and  also  that  the 
first-built  portion  with  the  “ carved  and  painted 


of  1666,  but  became  much  dilapidated,  and  t, 
rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Dance,  sen; 
1726-29.  Edward  Alleyn,  player,  the  foun! 
of  the  “College  of  God's  Gift,  Dulwich,”  i 
baptised  in  St.  Botolph’s  Church.  AlleV 
amongst  many  other  good  works,  founded  all 
houses  in  Lamb’s-alley,  Bishopsgate-street.  x 
Amongst  other  notabilities  of  old  Bishopsg, 
all  will  remember  Crosby  Hall,  for  a tirri 
royal  palace,  St.  Helen’s  Priory,  and  the  j 
Inn,  one  of  the  first  places  in  London  in  wl 
theatrical  performances  were  given.  In 
time  of  Charles  I.  Old  Broad-street  was  on 
the  most  fashionable  quarters  in  London  ij; 
his  time  Lords  Weston  and  Dover  had  residei’ 
there.  Devonshire  Chambers,  in  Bishopsgj 
street,  a large  block  of  new  buildings  for  si 
and  offices,  perpetuates  Devonshire  House. - 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  Gilbert  Talbot,  Eaij 
Shrewsbury,  and  many  other  of  the  nobility 
gentry,  lived  in  the  district.  A building  ;jj 
different  character  was  a factory  in  w 
Venetian  glass  was  manufactured  by  Vonetif 
The  factory  became  the  Pinners’  or  Pinmahj 
Hall,  and  was  afterwards  converted  inli 
Dissenting  chapel.  The  Excise  Office  'j 
located  in  Old  Broad-street  from  1768  'tj 
1848,  when  it  was  removed  to  Somerset  Hii 
Early  in  this  century  Sir  Astffey  Cooper; 
great  surgeon,  who  was  then  attached  to  C 
Hospital,  resided  in  Broad-street,  quito  nen 
Dashwood  House.  From  this  quarter  t 
Astley,  who  died  A.D.  1841,  removed  to  Spr' 
gardens. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  recent  s,j 
improvements  in  Bishopsgate-street,  though 
very  extensive,  is  Southsea-chambers,  n i 
opposite  Great  St.  Helen’s.  It  is  from 
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work,  formed  of  the  wood  called  alerce ,”  was  I designs  of  Messrs.  Francis,  architects,  Pal) 
cleaned  and  restored  in  1816  by  Patricio  , ston-buildings,  Old  Broad-street.  It  hasi 

’ floors  from  the  street  level,  and  is  divided! 


Funiel  ” : probably  in  one  of  the  above-named 
books  the  later  works  or  repairs  would  be 
noticed.  The  description  in  Gwilt’s  “ Ency- 
clopedia,” referred  to,  appears  to  be  from 
Murphy’s  publication. 

I could  have  concluded  these  remarks  by 
giving  the  dimensions  from  the  plan  in  the 
Spanish  work,  but  a copy  being  not  very  acces- 
sible to  me  at  this  time,  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  find  that  some  English  student  or 
traveller  had  taken  more  definite  dimensions 
and  would  supply  them  to  you. 

Wyatt  Papwortii. 


THE  MOSQUE  OF  CORDOVA. 

I read  with  much  interest  the  remarks 
printed  on  p.  807,  relating  to  the  mosque  at 
Cordova,  and  also  investigated  the  plan  en- 
graved so  fully,  but  regretted  to  find  it  without 
a scale;  explained  by  a note  that  a plan  in 
Murray’s  Handbook  had  been  worked  upon,  and 
that  “ tho  aisles  are  each  about  20  ft.  wide,” 
showing  that  the  two-foot  rule  had  not  been  used 
on  the  spot. 

I refer  to  these  points  more  especially,  well 
remembering  that  when  the  writer  of  the  article 
“ Cordova  ” was  at  work  for  “ The  Dictionary 
of  Architecture,”  he  was  sorely  puzzled  at  the 
discrepancies  of  the  various  authorities.  A 
small  plan  of  the  mosque  is  given  in  the  text, 
which  it  is  stated  “ is  taken  from  Girault  de 
Traagey,  * Architecture  des  Arabes,’  fob, 
Paris,  1839 — 41 ; the  building  is  also  engraved 
in  the  ‘ Antiguedades  Arabes,’  published  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  fob,  Madrid,  1780;  iu  Laborde, 
‘Voyage  Pittoresque,’  fob,  Paris,  1807;  and  in 
Murphy’s  ‘Arabian  Antiquities,’  fob,  London, 
1813, — all  expensive  works,  which  do  not  always 
agree  wich  each  other,  or  even  have  plates  con- 
sistent with  their  text.  The  edifice  is  also 
described  at  length  by  Girault  de  Prangey, 
‘ Essai  sur  l’Architectnre  des  Arabes  et  de8 
Mores,  en  Espagne,  en  Sicile,  et  en  Barbarie,’ 
8vo.,  Paris,  1811.”  To  this  account  I can  add 
that  these  plans  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  superseded  by  one  given  in  the  magnificent 
folio  work  published  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, entitled  “ Monumentos  Arquitectonicos  de 
Espana,”  Madrid,  1859,  &c.  Mr.  Fergusson,  in 
Ins  “ Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture,” 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BISHOPSGATE. 

DASHWOOD  HOUSE. 


All  quarters  of  the  City  of  London  proper 
have  undergone  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 
years  great  changes  in  structures  and  the  cha- 
racter of  their  occupation,  and  no  districts  more 
remarkably  than  Bishopsgate  Within  and  With- 


8vo.,  London,  1855,  i.  453,  gives  another  plan 
taken  from  a work  by  “ G.  Lo  Normand,”  but  not 
mentioned  ; and  in  a note  he  remarks,  “ Not- 
withstanding the  number  of  plans  published  of 
this  edifice,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
us  exact  dimensions.  Murphy,  in  his  text,  makes 
tlitrm  620  by  410,  whereas  the  Beale  of  his  plans 
shows  570  hy  105.  Le  Normand’s  two  plans 
differ  considerably  from  one  another.  The 
above  is  about  the  mean.”  Tho  patio , I may 


out.  The  successive  changes  have  been  from 


four  hays  by  three-quarter  columns  of  pol  j 
red  granite.  The  central  hay  has  a ps . 
columns,  with  panelled  stonework  between 
the  roof  there  are  dormers  having  carved  i 
fronts.  The  friezes,  strings,  entablature,! 
cornice,  are  of  stone,  relieved  by  carvingij 
in  excellent  proportions. 

Another  great  pile  of  new  buildings,  desl 
for  office  purposes,  in  Bishopsgate,  has 
erected  upon  the  site  of  “ Dashwood  Holj 
and  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  r 
“ House”  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
from  its  having  been  the  family  residence  ft 
descendants  of  Alderman  Sir  Samuel  Dashi' 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who,  in  1702,  gt 
grand  and  costly  banquet  and  entertainme 
Queen  Anne,  in  the  Guildhall.  Sarah,  daul 
of  Sir  Samnel,  married  Fulke-Greville,  thei 
Baron  Brooke,  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  B- 
and  Warwick. 

Three  years  ago  a large  area  of  land  - 
between  Bishopsgate  Churchyard  and 


churches,  companies’  halls,  convents,  and  other 
public  buildings,  to  residences  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  with  “ fair  and  spacious  gardens  ” 
attached  to  them;  then  to  places  of  business, 


Broad-street  was  covered  by  a number  c 


buildings,  with  gardens  and  courtyards,  iucl" 
Dashwood  House, — a fine  City  mansion  0i 
olden  time, — the  temporary  residence,  il 
been  stated,  of  the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  t 
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for  the  storage,  sale,  and  distribution  of  goods  In  their  later  years  of  existence  t le  01 
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of  divers  kinds,  wholesale  and  retail.  These  are 
in  turn  being  displaced  by  railways  and  railway 
stations,  and  by  large  piles  of  buildings,  in  which 
suites  of  offices,  various  in  extent  of  accommo- 
dation, are  provided. 

This  district  is  rich  in  historical  reminiscences. 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  had  his  mansion  in  it, 
perpetuated  in  “ Gresham  House,”  one  of  the 
imposing  masses  of  building  of  the  character 
just  indicated.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  Sir 
Thomas,  circa  1563,  proposed  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  City  to  build  a “ Britain’s 
Bourse,”  provided  they  would  find  a site.  The 
site,  in  1565,  was  purchased  for  the  marvellously 
small  sum,  viewed  in  the  light  of  present  prices, 
of  3,737 1.  0s.  6d.,  raised  by  contributions  of 
public  bodies  and  subscriptions.  Sir  Thomas’s 
“ Bourse,”  afterwards  the  Royal  Exchange,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  a 
second  building  was  erected  in  its  stead,  Mr. 
Jerman,  architect,  and  opened  in  1669.  That, 
in  turn,  was  superseded  by  the  present  Ex- 
change, from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Tite,  that  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
current  century. 

Sir  Paul  Pindar,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  a 
liberal  patron  of  architecture,  who  died  1650, 
had  also  a mansion  near  the  city  confines  in 
Bishopsgate.  His  memorial  tablet  is  fixed  in 
St.  Botolph’s  Church;  his  mansion  was  nearly 
opposite  the  church.  This  church,  a somewhat 
rude  specimen  of  architecture,  escaped  the  fire 


referred  to  have  been  occupied  as  offices  ft 
Ottoman  Bank;  the  Swedish  Consul;  M 
Scott,  Bell,  & Co.;  and  other  merchant: 
great  change  has  now  come  over  the  lot 
by  the  erection  on  the  oleared  ground  of  c 
the  largest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  C< 
London.  In  one  sense  the  site  is  well  adi 
for  the  uses  to  which  the  building  is 
applied  ; but  the  building  is  somewhat  oi 
sight.  The  building  is  in  close  proximity  t 
Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  and  Stock  Excha; 
Lloyd’s,  the  Baltic,  and  other  places  of 
mercial  importance  and  resort,  and  is  closet 
Great  Eastern,  Metropolitan,  aud  North  Ld 


Railway  stations. 

The  new  structure,  which  is  of  a sort  or  ui 


in  style,  has  two  principal  elevations,  one  i 
looking  Bishopsgate  - gardens,  the  othe 
Alderman’s-walk,  a public  thoroughfare,! 
unfortunately  comparatively  narrow.  ■ 
garden  front  is  seen  from  Bishopsga 
greater  advantage,  although  a consi  ft 
space  intervenes.  The  fronts  are  of  pic  e< 
malms,  relieved  by  terra-cotta  ornamen  a >i 
and  stone  coursings  and  dressings  i e 
introduced. 

There  are  four  entrances  to  the  budding! 
principal  entrance  being  from  New  Broa  -s 
1 1 . . . . i e hho  nr.rfleu-: 


but  considerably  recessed  from 
t t j.’.ui-  o.i;„;n;nrr  the  Metropo 


lb  is  immediately  adjoining  — ; ... 

Station  ; another  is  from  Alderman  s-w  » 
two  others  are  from  the  passage 
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ppsgafce-gardens.  The  Broad-street  entrance 
xothic  archway  in  granite.  The  doorway 
into  a glazed  arcade,  with  mosaic  paying, 
principal  materials  in  the  constrnction  of 
atrance  from  Bishopsgate-gardens  are  red 
jrey  Aberdeen  granite,  polished.  It  has 
sred  columns  and  pilasters  and  carved 
from  which  an  arch  springs  ; it  has  carved 
■y  in  the  tympanum,  and  over  the  arch  a 
d and  pierced  gable  and  finial,  with  a very 
jque  gargoyle  on  each  side, 
i building  is  a somewhat  irregular  quad- 
>,  and  has  a basement,  ground,  first, 
1,  and  third  floors ; the  whole  of  the 
modation  provided  is  designed  for  offices. 
)rridors  are  ornamented  with  a tiled  dado 
lly  designed  for  the  building,  and  executed 
ssrs.  Minton.  The  floors  of  the  corridors 
ed.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  B.  Marsh, 
chief  portion  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
ig  is  erected  is  the  glebe  of  St.  Botolph, 
isgate,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  M.A., 


W.  Brass,  of  Old-street,  was  the  con- 
. The  ironwork,  in  girders,  &c.,  has  been 
ed  by  Messrs.  Cochrane  & Co.,  and  the 
cotta  by  Messi’s.  Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lam- 
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NOTES  FROM  BIRMINGHAM, 
hoarding  in  front  of  the  new  Municipal 
gs,  or  Council-house,  as  it  is  now  called, 
;ently  been  removed,  and  the  pavement 
id  way  are  being  laid  out.  Half  a dozen 
’ have  been  placed  on  the  piers  of  the 
ade  over  the  portico,  and  are  the  subject 
;h  adverse  and  sarcastic  critioism.  These 
ced  sitting  on  their  haunches,  with  their 
s stiffly  upright,  and  having  a heavy 
f hair  depending  like  a necklace  round 
recks.  The  intermediate  animals  look 
t before  them,  but  those  on  the  angles 
xeir  heads  slightly  turned.  No  meaning, 
or  otherwise,  has  been  assigned  for 
animals.  They  certainly  have  a very 
us  appearance,  and  a good  opportunity 
display  of  high-class  memorial  sculpture 
;en  misused.  The  building  itself  is  a 
?hly  good  monumental  structure,  though 
by  an  excess  of  carved  ornament  on  its 
, the  lines  of  which  are  very  familiar  to 
celled  student. 

front  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  College  is 
;e,  and  the  glass  in,  and  it  is  announced 
le  institution  will  be  open  to  receive 
s in  October  of  next  year.  Several 
>f  science  are  to  be  filled,  each  having  a 
ipend,  besides  fees,  of  250 1.  a year.  The 
? itself  is,  next  to  King  Edward’s 
the  most  imposing  Gothic  edifice  in  the 

)pen  space  at  the  back  of  the  Town-hall 
occupied  by  a memorial  fountain,  erected 
ur  of  the  thrice  Mayor,  and  now  junior 
£r.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Most  men,  how- 
lccessful,  must  be  content  to  hope  for 
nous  honours,  but  the  honourable  gentle- 
friends, — and  they  are  many  in  the 
i, — have  subscribed  some  3,0001.  privately 
memorial,  and  the  foundations  are  now 
■u. 

?orks  in  connexion  with  the  restoration  and 
ment  of  the  Free  Public  Library  and  the 
3n  of  the  Midland  Institute  are  progress- 
he  old  buildings  in  Paradise-street,  which 
the  Museum  of  Arms,  are  being  demo- 
preparatory  to  rebuilding  on  the  site  a 
id  lofty  structure  in  which  the  new 
3 to  the  class-rooms  and  the  magnificent 
theatre  at  the  back  will  be  situated, 
portunity  which  the  disastrous  fire  has 
or  a remodelling  of  the  plans  of  the  Pree 
r,  and  a consequent  enlargement  by  the 
n of  the  museum  and  art  gallery,  has  been 
d by  the  Council,  and  the  whole  space  is 
evoted  to  the  library,  at  a cost  for  the 
Z of  32,0001. 

demolition  of  the  very  old  houses  and 
n the  north  side  of  Aun-street  and  west 
vhall-street  has  been  followed  by  the 
i of  extensive  premises  for  the  Worcester 
'imty  Bank,  and  the  Scottish  Provident 
ice  Office.  The  architects  for  these 
gs,  which  are  faced  with  Bath  stone, 
cd  Runcorn  and  granite  pillars,  have 
uned  to  minimise  their  mere  surface 
int,  and  to  place  some  eighteen  life-sized 
' in  their  elevations,  the  niches  for  which 


up  on  the  opposite  side  of  Newhall-street,  and 
adjoining  the  Union  Club. 

The  Town  Hall  is  undergoing  renovation  in 
anticipation  of  the  Musical  Festival  to  be  given 
within  it  during  the  coming  month. 

For  several  weeks  past  the  roadway  in  Para- 
dise-street, from  Easy-row  to  Hill-street,  and 
now  from  Hill-street  to  the  site  of  the  old  post- 
office  in  New-street,  has  been  “up,”  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  shopkeepers  and  others.  Last 
year  that  portion  of  the  roadway  of  New-street 
lying  between  High-street  and  the  old  post- 
office  was  up  during  several  weeks  for  the 
purpose  of  relaying  the  wood-pavement,  which 
originally  consisted  of  wood  blocks  on  crossed 
boarding  on  a bed  of  sand,  the  wood  cemented 
together  with  asphalte.  This  was  found  to 
wear  badly  into  pot-holes,  and  in  renewing  it 
the  two  thicknesses  of  inch  boarding  under  the 
blocks  is  left  out,  together  with  the  asphalte, 
and  a bed  of  lias  lime  concrete,  9 in.  thick, 
receives  the  wood  blocks  direct,  which  are 
grouted  together  with  lime.  The  second  portion 
is  being  laid  on  the  same  plan  as  the  first,  and 
the  opportunity  is  taken  of  renewing  the 
timbers  under  the  lines  of  tramway,  which, 
originally  4 in.  by  4 in.,  are  now  9 in.  by  4 in.  It 
was  observed  by  the  writer  one  hot  afternoon 
in  July  last  year  that  the  metal  in  one  line  rose 
2 in.  above  the  surface  of  the  road,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  vehicular  traffio.  This  was  reme- 
died by  taking  up  the  metals  and  cutting  off  a 
portion.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  a less 
degree  this  summer,  and  it  is  hoped  the  addi- 
tional strength  of  timber  to  which  the  lines  are 
now  secured  will  prevent  this  result,  although 
it  does  seem  that  with  a sufficient  allowance  in 
length  for  expansion  this  ought  not  to  occur. 
Anyhow,  it  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  new  roadway  will  be  lasting,  or  a return  to 
Macadam,  repairable  in  a night,  may  be  looked 
for. 

Great  activity  prevails  in  all  the  departments 
of  municipal  work  in  which  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  effected.  The  great  sanitary  work  of 
forming  Corporation-street  from  New-street, 
opposite  Stephenson-place  to  Aston,  through  an 
insanitary  area,  is  making  progress.  The  street 
is  already  formed,  and  houses  and  shops  are  in 
course  of  erection  at  New-street  end,  and  the 
opening  will  shortly  be  complete  to  Cherry- 
street,  and  then  to  Bull-street.  The  demolition 
of  old  property  where  required,  and  reparation 
to  a decent  habitable  condition  where  not 
required  for  the  new  street,  are  going  on.  The 
Government  have  taken  a large  site  near  the 
Old-square  on  which  to  build  new  county 
courts,  much  to  the  disgust  of  property-owners 
about  Waterloo-8treet,  the  site  of  the  present 
courts. 

Another  considerable  site  hds  been  taken  by 
the  Household  Stores  Association,  who  propose 
to  remove  their  business  there  from  Cannon- 
street,  and  the  recently  reorganised  Fire  Brigade 
will  have  their  new  premises  in  Upper  Priory. 
Several  other  traders  have  taken  land,  and  the 
prospects  of  succesp,  financially  as  well  as  sani- 
tarily, are  very  promising.  A new  building  for 
the  Medical  Institute  is  going  up  in  Edmund- 
street,  in  which  terra-cotta  of  the  very  dark  red 
kind  is  largely  used,  for  which  the  builder  has 
had  to  wait  a great  length  of  time.  It  is  very 
much  against  the  use  of  terra-cotta, — however 
desirable  that  may  be, — that  the  delay  in  getting 
it  made  should  be  so  great,  and  makers  would 
be  attending  to  their  own  interests  who  would 
shorten  the  period  in  producing  it. 

A new  waterworks  station  at  Selly  Oak,  be- 
longing to  the  Corporation,  is  just  completed 
and  opened,  at  a cost  of  about  36,0001.,  and 
giving  a supply  of  two  million  gallons  a day. 
This  station  is  intended  to  supply  a high-water 
service  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  town,  and 
the  engines  will  give  a total  lift  of  390  ft.  above 
the  surface.  There  are  now  five  deep  wells 
belonging  to  the  Corporation.  The  old  well  at 
Aston  gives  steadily  three  million  gallons  a day. 
The  quality  of  the  water  is  throughout  ex- 
cellent. 

New  sewerage  works,  just  outside  the  town, 
at  Solihull,  have  recently  been  completed. 
They  consist  of  a sewage  farm  of  15  acres,  and 
about  3i  miles  of  sewers.  Provision  is  made 
for  a population  of  7,0U0,  and  the  cost  is  be- 
tween 6,000Z.  and  7,000Z. 

New  buildings  for  a lunatic  asylum  are  in 
course  of  erection  for  Birmingham  at  Rubery 
Hill,  about  six  miles  from  the  town,  on  the 
Bristol-road.  The  contract  is  taken  by  Mr. 
White,  of  Swansea,  at  about  75,OOOZ. ; several 


the  lowest  next  above  Mr.  White  asked  some 
15,000Z.  more.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
present  asylum  at  Winson  Green  when  the  new 
one  is  complete  report  sayeth  not ; but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  distressing  signs  of  the  times  that 
immense  structures  for  the  confinement  in  use- 
less idleness  of  considerable  numbers  of  our 
fellow  creatures  should  be  provided,  and  that 
fit  candidates  can  be  found  in  abundance  to 
occupy  them. 

Estimates  have  been  delivered  some  time 
since  for  new  offices,  free  library,  baths,  &c.,  for 
the  Local  Board  at  Aston,  but  the  amount  of 
the  tenders  appears  to  be  more  than  the  mem- 
bers feel  justified  in  expending,  and  so  the  job 
hangs  undecided. 

The  Corporation  has  recently  acquired  power 
to  deal  with  disused  burial-grounds  in  the  town, 
and  they  have  begun  their  work  by  altering  the 
dilapidated  and  disgusting  burial-grounds  of 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Bartholomew  in  Park-street. 
New  ornamental  entrances  and  iron  railings  on 
stone-coped  walls  enclose  the  grounds,  which 
will  be  provided  with  conveniences,  and  laid  out 
as  playgrounds  for  children. 

The  twenty-fourth  school  belonging  to  the 
Birmingham  School  Board  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  two  others,  making  twenty-six  in  all, 
will  shortly  be  opened,  when  it  is  hoped  the 
accommodation  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  demand, 
even  if  strict  compulsion  is  resorted  to.  Taking 
them  altogether,  these  schools  are  about  the 
finest  in  the  country.  They  have  been  costly, 
doubtless,  but,  wherever  they  are  built,  they 
add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  ratepayers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  outlay.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  another  generation  will  arise 
who  will  bless  the  present  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  investment. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  gradual  dying 
out  of  the  use  of  the  flannel  jaoket  as  an  article  of 
wearing  apparel  amongst  workmen  in  the  build- 
ing trade.  Thirty  years  ago,  no  carpenter  or 
joiner  certainly  would  have  been  met,  during 
working  hours  at  least,  without  this  piece  of 
uniform,  but  now  it  is-nowhere  to  be  seen.  Our 
workmen  have  got  above  that.  Uniforms  are 
now  mostly  relegated  to  destroyers  and  men- 
slayers,  who  march  up  and  down  in  pride  with 
their  weapons  of  destruction  ; but  the  man  who 
creates  or  who  produces,  discards  any  distinctive 
badge,  and  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the 
heterogeneous  habiliments  of  the  common  idler, 
and  oftentimes  ashamed  of  his  tools.  But  tbe 
flannel  jacket  was  very  comfortable  to  work  in 
in  cold  weather.  E.  G. 


w being  built.  The  style  is  Italian.  A , , „ , 

ad  extensive  block  of  offices  is  also  going  I local  contractors  tendered,  but  it  is  understood 


THE  VICTORIA  DOCK  EXTENSION 
At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Com- 
pany, last  week,  the  works  which  have  for  some 
years  been  going  forward  in  the  large  extension 
of  the  Victoria  Dock,  about  500  acres  in  extent, 
were  alluded  to.  The  report  stated  that  the 
extension  had  been  impeded  by  the  long  winter 
and  subsequent  broken  weather’;  but  that  the 
railway  tunnel  between  the  Custom-house  and 
Silvertown  had  been  opened  for  public  traffic, 
and  every  effort  was  being  made  to  secure  the 
early  completion  of  the  works.  The  chairman, 
adverting  to  the  subject,  said  that  the  work  was 
now  approaching  completion,  and  there  wa3 
every  reason  to  hope  that  tbe  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  they  would  have  the  extension 
dock  opened.  He  observed  that  probably  no 
work  of  such  magnitude  had  ever  been  carried 
forward  in  any  other  country  with  so  few  draw- 
backs, and  certainly  none  affording  equal 
accommodation,  at  the  same  cost. 


Grosvenor  House. — The  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster is  desirous  that  designers,  artisans,  and  the 
like,  employed  in  any  branch  of  art  applied  to 
productive  industry,  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  Grosvenor  House,  with  its 
works  of  art,  daily,  including  Sundays,  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  1879, 
from  two  p.m.  to  six  p.m.  He  regrets  that,  for 
want  of  room,  he  cannot  extend  the  admission 
beyond  the  persons  specified.  A number  of 
tickets  of  admission  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  distribution  among  persons  answering  to 
the  above  description,  who  can  obtain  tickets  on 
application  at  the  Society’s  house,  by  bringing 
with  them  a paper  containing  their  names, 
addresses,  and  occupations. 
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the  builder. 
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ESSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Os  the  29th  hit.  this  Society  had  its  annua] 
excursion,  Southend  being  the  startmg^oint. 


There  was  aconBiderable  attendance  of  members, 
together  with  a sprinkling  of  ladies,  and  every 
on!  evidently  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  drives 
along  the  umbrageous  country  roads,  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  pastoral  and  finely-tim- 
bered Rochford  Hundred.  The  places  vis.ted 
■were  Porters,  Dear  Southend,  Prittlewell  Church 
and  Priory,  Rochford  Church  and  Hall,  and  the 
churches  of  Ashingdon  and  Canewdon. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  commenced  with 
a business  meeting  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  South- 
end,  Mr.  G.  Alan  Lowndes,  the  president  ot 
the  society,  in  the  chair.  _ 

The  secretary  (Mr.  H.  W.  King)  read  the 
twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Council, 
which  stated  that  the  society  continues  pros- 
perous. Notwithstanding  a few  casual  and 
almost  inevitable  annual  losses,  the  number  of 
members  has  slightly  increased.  The  treasurer’s 
financial  statement  showed  that  on  the  30th  of 
June  there  was  a balance  of  2181.  I3s.  iu  favour 
of  the  societv,  and  there  was  an  available 
balance  of  1931.  10s.,  beyond  all  liabilities,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  museum  and  for  publishing, 
&c.,  for  the  current  year.  The  society  possesses 
also  1001.  Metropolitan  Consolidated  3£  per  cent, 
stock,  and  a sum  of  241.  8s.  6d.  invested  in  the 
Savings  Bank  on  account  of  life  compositions. 
For  some  years  past  the  general  management  of 
the  museum  has  been  entrusted  to  a committee, 
composed  of  seven  members  of  the  Corporation 
of  Colchester,  and  as  many  of  the  society,  six 
of  whom  are  on  the  Council,  who  meet  monthly. 
Yearly  the  museum  has  continued  to  be  en- 
riched by  donations,  chiefly  of  Colchester  and 
Essex  antiquities.  This  rapid  increase  has 
rendered  necessary  a re-arrangement  of  the 
contents,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  the  hon. 
curator  (Mr.  C.  Gunner),  the  objects  have  been 
classified  and  better  arranged  for  examination. 
According  to  the  sub-curator’s  report,  there  have 
been  this  year  16,514  visitors  to  the  museum, 
which  is  daily  open  to  free  inspection. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  F.S  A.,  proposed,  and 
Mr.  J.  Littler  seconded,  the  adqption  of  the 
report,  which  was  carried. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Hill  proposed  “ That  the  best 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  council,  and  officers  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year,  and  that  they  be 
re-elected.”  Mr.  Benton  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  place  of 
meet  ng  next  year  would  be  Saffron  Walden. 

The  business  part  of  the  meeting  being  now 
concluded,  Mr.  KiDg,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  gave  a general  sketch  of  the  archi- 
ecdesiology  of  the  Rochford  Hundred.  According 
to  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle,  he  commenced  with 
the  church  of  Thundersley,  which  he  described 
as  a perfect  gem.  Going  a little  further  east 
he  described  Hadleigh  Church,  which  he  con 


some  of  the  most  competent  archmologists  m 
the  kingdom  had  decided  that  its  tower  was  the 
veritable  one  built  by  King  Canute  in  com- 
meraoration  of  his  great  victory  over  Edmund 
Ironside.  The  internal  construction  of  the 
church  was  very  remarkable,  and  was  different 
to  anything  he  had  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  had  been  cased,  unquestionably,  in  the  Deco- 
rated period.  The  church  of  Leigh  belonged  to 
the  late  Perpendicular  period,  and  had  nothing 
particularly  striking  about  it  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower.  In  the  early  towers  of  Essex 
only  rubble  or  rough  stones  were  found.  But, 
about  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  country 
became  richer,  and  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  obtain  ragstone  from  Kent  by  water  carriage, 
very  fine  Perpendicular  towers  began  to  be 
built.  The  whole  Essex  coast  was  very  rich  in 
these  towers.  Prittlewell  Church,  which  was 
built  of  this  stone,  in  his  opinion  rivalled  the 
towers  of  the  West  of  England.  The  ragstone 
tower  which  was  most  remote  from  the  water 
was  that  of  South  Weald.  At  Rochford  Church 
bricks  had  been  used,  although  it  was  near  to 
water  carriage.  In  the  interior  of  the  county, 
bricks  or  old  rubble  were  generally  found. 
Following  the  line  of  the  Crouch  nearly  all  the 
churches  were  of  ragstone.  Rettendon  and 
Runwell  churches,  both  of  which  had  fine  stone 
towers,  were  very  near  to  the  river.  Going  on 
to  Brightlingsea  and  up  the  Colne,  all  the  fine 
ragstone  toworB  were  built  in  places  easily 
accessible  from  the  water.  Hockley  had,  he 
said,  been  thought  to  be  the  site  of  the  great 
battle  between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside, 
but  that  had  been  proved  not  to  be  so.  The 
church  of  that  place  was  a very  fine  transition 
Norman  structure,  and, — what  was  very  rare  in 
this  county, — it  had  an  octangular  tower,  and 
the  church  contained  some  exceptionally  good 
sculptured  capitals.  Alluding  to  Canewdon 
Church,  Mr.  King  said  he  had  pronounced  upon 
its  date  as  of  the  time  of  Henry  Y.  solely  from 
the  armorial  bearings  which  he  had  found  there 
of  the  Totham  family.  The  latest  date  to  which 
he  could  bring  that  family  was  1393,  and  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  lines  of  the 
nave  and  of  the  mouldings  were  consistent  with 
so  early  a date.  Reverting  to  Prittlewell  Church, 
he  said  the  tower  must  have  been  finished  about 
1469,  as  he  had  two  wills  dated  about  that  time 
in  which  bequests  were  made  with  regard  to  the 
pinnacles.  South  Benfleet  Church  Mr.  King 
characterised  as  the  most  dignified  structure  in 
that  part  of  the  county.  The  way  in  which  the 
nave  was  elevated,  the  clearstory,  and  the  raising 
of  the  chancel  several  feet  above  the  nave,  were 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  timbered  porch 
was,  with  the  one  exception  of  Margaretting, 
perhaps  the  finest  in  Essex.  Rayleigh  Church, 
like  the  church  Of  Shenfield,  was  worthy  atten- 
tion from  the  very  singular  circumstance  that 
timber  arcbes  were  there  used,  one  arcade  of 
the  chancel  being  of  fine  old  oak,  which  had 
stood  remarkably  well.  The  fine  brick  porch 
was  grand,  the  light  and  shade  got  out  of  the 


Bidered  to  be  the  most  interesting  church  in  that  ! mouldings  being  very  striking  indeed, 
part  of  the  county.  It  was  a perfect  Norman  I On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  King’s  remarks,  the 
structure,  from  east  to  west,  and  had  been  com-  party  took  to  the  breaks  and  drove  to  the  first 
paratively  little  altered.  This  very  interesting  1 point  of  the  excursion,  Porter-*,  near  Southend, 
specimen  of  Romanesque  had  a circular  apse,  the  property  of  Sir  F.  W.  Heygate,  bart., — and 
and  the  chancel  was  divided  from  the  nave  by  ! the  residence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Bacon,  the  last 
a plain  semicircular  arch.  A lancet  window  of  the  historic  house  of  Harley.  This  house  was 
had  been  inserted  in  the  north  wall,  and  a Deco-  ! in  existence  in  1592,  when  it  was  the  residence 
rated  window  in  the  chancel,  about  the  time  of  of  one  Humphrey  Brown,  and  Mr.  KiDg  thinks 
Edward  I.  or  Edward  II.  On  the  north  and  south  there  are  indications  that  the  house  was  erected 
sides,  too,  there  were  very  fair  specimens  of  between  1567  and  1580.  Some  fine  wainscoting 
windows  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  He  was  in  the  large  hall  is  manifestly  mueh  earlier  than 
Borry  that  they  were  not  going  to  visit  the  this  period,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S. A., 
singularly  interesting  church  of  Eastwood.  In  seemed  inclined  to  think  that  the  house  itself 
the  west  end  of  that  church  there  was  a remark-  j was  of  earlier  date  than  that  attributed  to  it. 
able  structure  of  oak,  mostly  pegged  together,  Porters  is  a fine  old  house  and  a pleasant 


aDd  there  was  an  interestii  g tub-shaped  Early 
English  font.  Shopland  Church,  also,  was  a 
very  interesting  structure.  There  was  a transi- 
tion Norman  font,  very  square,  and  an  interesting 
brass  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  Edward  III. 
Little  Wakering  Church  had  a tower  of  fine 
Early  English  work.  The  armorial  bearings 
upon  this  tower  fixed  the  date  of  its  construc- 
tion with  absolute  certainty  as  circa  1420 
There  were  some  interesting  points  about  Great 
Wakering  Church,  the  tall  lancet  windows  in 
the  tower  bemg  well  worthy  of  notice,  especially 
the  window  of  a room  over  the  weBt  porch,  which 
ho  supposed  to  have  been  a muniment-room. 
South  Fambridge  had  a new  and  very  ugly 
church,  seme  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  or  perhaps 
a little  older.  It  had,  however,  a very  good  Early 
Euglish  font-basin,  sculptured  with  vine-leaves. 
Passing  on  to  Ashingdon  Church,  he  said  that 


residence. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  Prittlewell,  the 
fine  church  of  which  was  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  interest  visited  during  the  day.  Here,  Mr. 
King,  as  on  several  other  occasions  during  the 
day,  gave  some  description  of  the  church,  so 
also  did  Mr.  Hayward.  The  fine  stained  glass 
which  formerly  adorned  the  windows  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Mr.  Hayward’s  idea  is 
that  a Norman  church  formerly  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  building,  and  he  bases  this 
belief  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  the  remains 
of  round  arches  in  the  south  aisle  which  were 
cut  into  in  the  architectural  period  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Norman. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  Prittlewell  Priory, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Farley  Leith,  M.P.  The 


Rochford  Hall  was  next  driven  to.  Witl' 
the  time-worn  walls  of  this  mansion  somei 
the  early  years  of  the  ill-fated  Anne  Bole>; 
were  passed.  Mr.  Benton  produced  a p , 
which  had  been  prepared  by  one  of  his  frieu, 
designed  to  show  the  original  lines  and  extii 
of  the  house.  From  this  and  other  indicatiu 
it  would  seem  that  there  now  merely  remains 
part  of  one  quadrangle,  and  an  attempt  wh' 
was  made  some  years  ago  to  spoil  into  mode 
isation  a fine  specimen  of  early  sixteenth-centr, 
domestic  architecture  succeeded  perfectly.  Th  . 
were  formerly  eight  towers,  containing  bowt; 
which  were  reached  by  spiral  staircases,  and  q 
of  these  was  pointed  out  as  being  that  in  wb . 
was  situated  Ann  Boleyn’s  bower,  or  boudoir* 
we  should  say  now.  The  walls  of  the  house  ^ 
very  thick,  measuring  about  3 ft.,  and  tb. 
are  indications  that  it  was  formerly  surrounn; 
by  a wide  moat.  The  building  js  supposeoj 
have  been  erected  between  1525  and  1528,:. 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  although  Mr.  Hayw). 
thinks  it  possible  that  it  may  have  been  b i 
somewhat  later,  and  entertains  doubts  whet, 
the  house  was  ever  finished.  He  assignat 
the  central  date  of  circd  1500.  He  explai 
that  he  came  to  these  conclusions  in  s< 
measure  by  reason  of  the  correspond® 
between  some  of  the  work  to  be  found  here  ij 
that  of  Layer  Marney  tower.  He  descrit] 
the  original  plan  of  the  building  as  “ excess!?] 
magnificent.” 

Rochford  Church,  which  stands  opposite 
the  Hall,  was  next  visited.  It  is  supposes 
have  been  built  by  Humphrey  Bohun,  Eari 
Hereford,  Essex,  and  Northampton.  Mr.  E 
observed  that  until  the  quite  recent  restoraij 
of  the  church,  there  existed  evidence  tliati. 
Earl  was  the  founder  of  the  church  in  the  sfc, 
of  some  of  the  grandest  decorated  glass  Vi 
which  he  was  acquainted.  This  glass  had  i<| 
however,  disappeared.  He  expressed  a L 
that  if  it  were  Btill  in  existence,  it  might 
forthcoming.  Some  part  of  the  church  is  in, 
late  Perpendicular  style,  and  this  portion  is: 
posed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Ear/ 
Ormond  who  died  in  1515,  but  the  tower ; 
earlier  date. 

The  party  then  drove  to  Ashingdon.  On  ti 
arrival  a pleasant  surprise  awaited  them  in 
shape  of  a luncheon  which  had  been  prepi* 
for  them  on  the  lawn  at  Ashingdon  Hall,  i 
property  of  Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A.  A m 
was  then  made  to  the  church,  the  print 
interest  attaching  to  which  is  that  it  is  l 
upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  great  battle  be 
alluded  to,  and  that  it  stands  within  the, 
trenchraent  of  King  Canute’s  camp.  The  Si> 
chronicle  states  that,  in  commemoration  of 
victory,  Canute  built  a church  of  stone  and  i 
upon  the  spot  where  that  victory  was  gaii 
The  work  of  the  tower  is  stone  and  lime 
glomerate.  Some  discussion  took  place  in- 
church  between  Mr.  White,  F.S. A.,  who  cb 
pioned  the  view  that  the  present  tower  is 
built  by  Canute,  and  Messrs.  Hayward  ant 
Chancellor.  Mr.  Hayward  was  of  opinion 
various  architectural  reasoos,  that  the  chi 
was  not  any  older  than  it  appeared  to  be  on 
exterior.  If  it  were  of  the  age  ascribed  L 
he  hardly  thought  it  would  be  in  so  good  a 
dition.  He  had  very  grave  doubts,  and  was- 
in  the  least  convinced  that  the  buddingi 
any  older  than  the  Decorated  period.  T; 
was  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  constructs 
the  church  itself;  the  roof  was  evidently  sm 
and  he  should  like  to  see  the  whitewash  clefl 
off  it.  Mr.  Chancellor  considered  that  the  to 
was  not  a day  older  than  the  year  1400.  ' 
White  contended  that  the  position  of  Ashmgl 
was  extremely  good  for  obtaining  stone,  am 
thought  there  could  not  be  a doubt  that 
greater  part  of  the  walls  of  the  tower  v 
built  in  the  time  of  Canute.  There  wai 
decay  in  walls  of  that  kind,  for  when  they  ? 
put  together  with  plenty  of  lime,  no  destrnc 
took  place.  He  described  the  old  idea  tba 
Saxons  built  solely  with  wood  as  a stumm 
block,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  they  used  stone 
as  the  Normans  did  afterwards.  Mr.  Lhanc* 
remarked  that  there  was  actually  a piec* 
moulding  of  a later  date  worked  into  a pai 
the  building.  The  only  really  early  point  a 
the  church  was  the  doorway,  which  was 
bably  built  in  afterwards.  The  original 
probably  settled,  and  was  in  consequence  pu 
down  and  rebuilt. 

The  party  were  then  conducted  to  Lane 
Church,  the  last  point  in  the  day  s excun 


<»•  r ariey  ijeicn,  M.r.  me  onurcu,  luo  mau  ...  •. 

house  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a modern  Externally,  this  church  is  an  appareni [ - 
erection,  but  there  are  some  remains  of  cloisters.  * Perpendicular  building  ; but  inei  e i 
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Wayward  pointed  ont,  a somewhat  different 
icter,  and  the  arches  are  poor  in  every  way. 
ihurch  contains  a very  fine  Georgian  pulpit, 
cherubs’  heads  and  other  carved  orna- 
ation. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
.ND  EXCURSION  OF  THE  KENT 
ARCH^EOLOGIAL  SOCIETY. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week 
xcursion  began  at  Ham-street  Station  at 
’clock  in  the  morning.  A drive  of  about 
iy-five  miles,  with  frequent  halts  to  inspect 
hes  and  other  buildings,  was  made  through 
tile  land  of  rich  green  pasture,  scanty 
and  cottages  of  timber  and  tile-hanging 
led  with  wonderfully  yellow  lichen.  Papers, 
hes,  and  an  excellent  temporary  museum 
the  night  eventful  for  New  Romney.  Its 
cottages  were  crowded  by  such  a demand 
ds  as  has  not  been  known  for  generations, 
econd  day’s  excursion  took  the  form  of  a 
rom  Appledore  Station  to  Appledore  again, 
•sing  the  most  interesting  portion  of  “ the 
orner  of  the  globe.”  The  annual  meeting 
ilace  at  the  first  halt,  on  Wednesday,  in  the 
ng-room  of  the  new  Orlestone  Rectory, — a 
4 of  the  modern  type,  with  very  red  window- 
i,  red  wall  surfaces,  red  tiles,  big  red 
leys,  little  panes  and  very  white  sashes, — 
sant  object  when  it  comes  to  be  surrounded 
es  and  greenery.  Earl  Amherst  took  the 
! and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  S.  Robertson,  the 
iry  secretary,  who  did  great  things  all 
jh  for  the  success  of  the  excursion,  read 
inual  report  and  managed  the  form  of 
88.  Fifty-seven  new  members  have  been 
d during  the  last  twelve  months,  a good 
>n  even  for  the  strongest  of  the  county 
[es.  Sir  Walter  Stirling’s  speech  on  the 
called  attention  to  the  number  of  the 
ionists, — about  200, — as  evincing  a desire 
iy  or  the  protection  of  our  ancient  monu- 
but  also  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Iy  well-established  methods  of  archroolo- 
research.  He,  for  his  part,  did  not  the 
ppreciate  the  really  hard  work  of  this 
ion,  because  it  was  undertaken  in  a 
t spirit  by  preference  under  the  smiles  of 
n and  the  smiles  of  the  ladies.  The 
by  ihe  Bishop  of  Dover  dealt  with 
story  of  Romney  Marsh  from  Roman 
in  a pleasant  discursive  way.  He  re- 
ft that  he  might  incur  the  imputation 
jlhardiness  in  sounding  the  first  note  of 
le  to  a region  which  some  had  feared 
ould  not  find  very  full  of  interest.  He 
agree  with  them.  He  doubted  not  they 
light  on  some  things  well  worth  seeing, 
they  might  fail  to  find  in  some  richer  and 
ully  stocked  hunting-ground  of  antiqua- 
esearch.  Strictly  speaking,  Romney 
embraces  more  than  the  eastern  Kentish 
is  with  which  they  had  to  do.  The 
>f  his  “ altumpelagus  et  mare  velivolnm ,” 
tretched  out  beneath  the  far-reaching  arc 
i from  Hythe  to  Fairlight,  was  owned  a 
>7  Sussex  as  by  Kent.  Romney  Marsh  . 
lid  it  mean  ? “ Rumenea,  large  or  watery 
said  Hasted,  following  in  the  track  of 
rde  and  Sumner.  For  his  own  part,  he 
3d  to  hold,  medio  tutissimus,  to  a part  of 
i history  between  the  Kelt  and  the  Saxon, 
the  “ Insula  Romanorum”  of  Holinshed. 
it  was  always  “ Ey,”  or  “ Island,”  as  part 
district  is  still  “ Oxn-ey,”  the  Isle  of  the 
reB  which  still  pasture  in  its  fields,  and  were 
aven  on  its  pagan  altars, — Ey,  or  Isle,  of 
mans.  The  geological  result  was  obvious, 

• an  unpractised  eye.  None  could  doubt 
e old  “ mare  velivolum”  reached  up  the 
valley  beyond  Newenden.  So  far  back 
. 893,  about  1,000  years  ago,  “ the  Danish 
as  Lambarde  calls  them,  towed  up 
jimen  Mouth  a fleet  of  no  less  than  250 
In  the  still  earlier  Roman  days,  Limen 
was  doubtless  a broad  estuary  under 
Sjie  heights,  guarded  by  the  Roman  cas- 

I of  Studfall.  Afterwards,  when  the 
or,  as  it  was  now  the  fashion  to  call 

II  he  Englishman,  landed  in  Thanet,  and 
1 a fresh  page  in  our  island  annals, 

ime  of  its  old  Roman  masters  might 
‘ ive  lingered  among  the  low  oozy  islands, 
f jnward  through  centuries  the  name  of 
1 man  “ Ey,”  or  island  region,  clung  to  the 
The  gradual  conquest  of  the  sea  by  laud 
f irked  by  a few  decisive  battle  dates, — as, 

!l  0 two  disastrous  tempests  in  the  reigns  of 
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destroyed  Old  Winchelsea;  the  second  opened  out 
a new  bed  for  the  river  Limen  or  Rother,  so 
effectually  that  the  king  made  a present  to  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  of  part  of  the  old  dried- 
up  channel  as  land  worth  the  having.  Other 
epochs,  more  uncertain  as  to  exact  date,  were 
signalised  by  the  substitution  of  Hythe  for 
West  Hythe,  as  a port,  and  of  New  Romney  for 
Old  Romney.  Which  was  the  first  Marsh 
village  he  forbore  to  guess;  but  it  had  been 
suggested  that  the  ruined  walls  of  Hope  Church 
mark  the  earliest  church  site,  and  that  its  name 
testifies  to  the  pious  hope  of  its  foundeis  that 
the  newly-gained  lands  might  never  fall  a 
victim  to  the  sea.  If  church  buildings  were 
always,  as  now,  a sign  of  population,  there 
could  have  been  no  lack  of  Marshmen  in  the 
days  of  yore.  To  the  churches  still  in  use  must 
be  added  no  less  than  four  others  at  New 
Romney  alcne,  and  the  ruins  or  sites  of  churches, 
at  Midley,  Blackmanstone,  Orgarswick,  East- 
bridge,  West  Hythe,  and  Broomhill.  But  this 
abundance  of  churches,  and  the  existence  of  a 
large  church  like  that  of  Ivychurch,  with  only 
280  people  at  the  present  time,  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a much  larger  population  than  at 
present.  In  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  “ dark 
ages”  men  were  apt  to  build  and  endow  churches, 
whether  simply  ad  majorem  Dei  glorium,  or 
possibly  by  way  of  atonement  for  a misspent 
life,  without  reckoning  so  many  square  feet  of 
area  to  be  fitted  with  so  many  seats.  In  con- 
clusion, he  asked,  Are  any  of  you  artists  as  well 
as  archaaologists  ? Our  Kentish  Holland  lacks 
its  Cuyp  and  Wouvermans  ; but  Mr.  Champneys, 
in  his  able  word-and-pencil  sketches,  has  shown 
what  a painter  might  here  achieve.  I have 
more  than  once  felt  myself  stirred  to  admire  the 
poetry  of  a marsh  landscape.  The  sun,  let  us 
say,  is  hastening  to  its  settling  over  Fairlight, 
and  the  shadows  are  slowly  lengthening  out 
Hythewards.  A gentle  evening  breeze  rustles 
peacefully  among  the  flags  along  the  dyke  side. 
The  blue  sky  overhead  was  never  more  blue. 
Where  are  we?  Is  this  Kent?  Or  have  we 
dropped  down  somewhere  on  the  Campagna, 
outside  the  walls  of  Rome  ? For  lack  of  a 
ruined  aqueduct,  your  eye  rests  on  the  grey 
walls  of  Hope  or  Eastbridge,  or  the  solitary 
arch  of  Midley.  On  one  side  rises  a tall  land- 
mark across  the  plain, — tne  Campanile  of  Lydd. 
On  the  other,  stretches  far  away  the  long  ridge 
of  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills,  which  folk  here- 
about call  Lympne  and  Aldington.  Then  comes 
creaking  along  the  road  to  Ostia  (New  Romney) 
a heavy  wagon,  drawn  by  the  wide-horned, 
mild-eyed,  melancholy  oxen,  which  every  Roman 
artist  knows  so  well.  Thus  fancy  lends  her 
ready  aid  in  support  of  my  honest  theory  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  Romney  Marsh. 

A local  type  is  followed  in  the  main  in  all  the 
nine  churches  visited  in  the  two  days.  Western 
towers,  with  comparatively  wide  aisles  to  the 
naves ; chancels  as  wide  as  the  naves,  and 
usually  with  wide  aisles  on  both  sides,  would 
describe  one  after  another,  if  the  necessary  ex- 
ceptions were  noted.  The  towers  are  opened 
into  the  churches  by  wide  fine  arches ; the 
chancel  arches,  when  they  are  not  omitted  alto- 
gether, are  usually  carried  on  piers  which  pro- 
ject but  slightly  from  the  north  and  south 
walls.  Thus,  from  the  west  wall  of  the  tower 
to  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  the  effect  is 
frequently  that  of  a very  long  nave.  Vaulting 
does  not  exist  in  any  considerable  quantity  ex- 
cept in  the  tower  of  Lydd,  —a  very  rich  specimen 
of  the  lierne  vaulting,  and  something,  very  nota- 
ble in  its  own  way.  Norman  foundations  are 
the  rule,  and  Norman  doorways  remain,  fre- 
quently three  to  a church,  many  of  them  in  very 
perfect  preservation.  The  west  doorway  of 
New  Romney  is  the  grandest  example,  and  has 
a profusion  of  orders  with  enriched  ornamenta- 
tion. The  arcades  are  more  frequently  of  Early 
Decorated  than  of  any  other  date,  but  there  are 
good  specimens  to  be  found  of  every  period. 
The  Norman  at  New  Romney  is  especially 
noticeable  for  its  richness  and  the  original  cha- 
racter of  the  detail. 

Checking  off  the  beauties  of  the  churches 
point  by  point  is  sometimes  as  tedious  to  the 
reader  as  it  is  laborious  to  the  writer,  and  there- 
fore summaries  may  give  place  to  the  mention 


prodigious  whitewash  remain  to  testify  the 
good  deeds  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
Hasted  does  not  do  full  justice  to  Ruckinge 
when  he  is  moved  to  say  “that  it  lies  obscurely, 
is  a truly  unpleasant  place,  has  narrow  and 
nnry  roads,  with  dispersed  dwellings,  inhabited 
by  a poor  sort  of  people.”  Ruckinge  affords  a 
good  example  of  the  prevalent  roof,  strongly 
bracketed  tie-beam,  octagon  shaft  in  the  centre 
with  moulded  capital  and  base  ; bracep  project- 
ing on  all  four  sides  of  the  capital,  on  the  east 
and  west  to  support  the  ridge,  on  the  north  and 
south  to  stiffen  the  rafters;  any  one  of  the 
churches  may  be  considered  unlucky  if  it  cannot 
afford  an  example  of  a roof  of  this  form. 
A timber  porch  on  the  north  aisle  has 
specially  pretty  barge-boards.  The  windows 
of  Newchurch  Church,  of  about  1320,  par- 
ticularly  the  three-light  windows,  would  be 
notable  anywhere  for  variety  and  quality  of 
design ; the  large  circles,  generally  sexfoiled, 
in  the  heads  are  in  good  relation  to  the  lights 
below,  which  does  not  often  happen  in  windows 
ot  this  class.  The  wooden  screen  between  the 
church  and  the  tower,  dated  1686,  has  charac- 
teristic turned  balusters  put  very  closely 
together,  and  the  happiest  example  met  with 
in  the  journey  of  the  class  of  woodwork  which, 
failing  to  be  beautiful,  we  are  all  agreed  to  call 
quaint.  Old  Romney  Church  has  the  finest  font, 
a square  bowl  supported  by  a central  octagon, 
and  four  angle  shafts.  The  angle  shafts  have 
unique  carved  capitals  and  moulded  bases, 
Decorated,  late  in  the  style. 

The  temporary  museum  at  New  Romney  was 
brought  together  in  the  Assembly  Room 
arranged  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  who  also  lent  a large  number  of  objects. 
The  collection  comprised  early  printed  books, 
illuminated  manuscripts,  costumes,  archives, 
regalia,  tapestry,  needlework,  brasses,  and  Mr. 
James  Neale’s  interesting  fac  similes  of  the 
lecently  discovered  Canterbury  paintings.*  The 
papers  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Romney 
on  the  town  and  port,  and  on  the  municipal 
records,  carried  on  the  evening  until  it  was  too 
late  to  read  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott 
Robertson  on  the  lost  churches  of  New  Romney. 

A nave  of  seven  bays  and  proportionate  di- 
mensions everywhere  else  give  to  Lydd  absolute 
grandeur.  A very  rich  wooden  screen,  now 
stored  at  the  side  of  the  chancel,  originally 
formed  the  rood-screen.  The  number  of  the 
brasses  is  worth  a note,  and  a hint  to  the  cus- 
todians that  they  should  be  securely  fixed 
against  the  walls,  so  as  to  guard  against  acci- 
dent and  “enlightened  curiosity.”  The  leaden 
font,  and  the  octagonal  wooden  steeple,— de- 
tached from  the  church, — are  oddities.  Snar- 
gate  has  a continuous  nave  and  chancel,  without 
any  break  or  chancel  arch.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  a rood-screen,  now  destroyed.  The 
desecrated  chapel  at  Horne’s  Place,  now  a barn, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  a small  work  in  Late 
Decorated,  designed  and  executed  iu  the  best 
manner,  both  as  to  proportion  and  detail,  result- 
ing  in  a pleasingly  refined  expression,  which 
ought  to  be  caught  and  transferred  to  paper  by 
some  laborious  student  on  the  look-out  for  some 
unhackneyed  subject. 

An  elaborately  carved  chair  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular date,^  which  strangely  enough  has 
migrated  to  Kennardington  from  York  Minster, 
and  a fine  wooden  chimneypiece,  recovered  from 
a destroyed  house  at  Edmonton,  give  interest  to 
the  recently-erected  parsonage  just  by  Ken- 
nardington Church.  The  church  itself  is  a 
summary,  in  some  Bort,  of  the  features  of  the 
locality  now  and  aforetime.  The  quaint  west 
tower  of  the  existing  church  is  attached  to  what 
was  merely  the  south  aisle,  but  now  forms  the 
whole  parish  church.  The  nave  was  destroyed 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  that  date,  no 
outburst  of  church-building  or  church-restorino- 
Energy  has  swept  across  the  peaceful  pastures 
of  Romney  Marsh. 


Obituary.— Mr.  Robert  Caldwell,  builder 
Inverness,  lately  died.  He  commenced  his 
business  career  in  life  as  an  apprentice  with  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Caldwell,  builder,  Edinburgh 
lore  summaries  may  give  place  to  tlae  mention  This  was  about  the  year  1822,  and  in  1828  °he 
of  a few  special  features  when  a very  important  commenced  operations  as  builder  in  Wick!"  He 
general  one  has  been  named,  and  the  reader  is  \ built  Glentruim  House,  Cantray  House"  and 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  habits  of  “restora-  several  other  mansions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


.mull,  ui  uug  1UV-.U  uuuu  uituiua  ui  resbura- 

tion  ” deplored  so  pathetically  where  they  are 
prevalent  have  not  yet  reached  this  quiet  corner 
of  England.  Tall  rubbishing  seats  of  the  last 
! century,  painted  white,  worm  - eaten,  rotten 


uiailolluU8  ibinpesos  in  uereigns  ol  century,  painted  white,  worm-eaten,  rotten, 
4d  I.  and  III.  (1287  and  1334).  The  first  and  mouldy,  very  damp  floors,  leaky  roofs,  and 


uciguuuiuuuuu  oi 

Inverness.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade,  and  bought  hundreds  of  acres  of 
growing  timber  in  Inverness-Bhire,  Ross-shire, 
and  neighbouring  counties. 


* See  Builder,  page  828,  ante. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  31st  nit.  in  the  theatre  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street 
Westminster.  The  chair  was  first  occupied  by 
Mr.  James  Lemon,  C.E.,  of  Southampton. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  honorary  secretary,  read  the 
report  of  the  council,  which  stated  that  the 
meetings  held  during  the  year  at  Liverpool 
Derby,  and  Wrexham  had  been  completely 

SUThe  result  of  the  voting  for  the  election  of 
president  for  the  ensuing  year  was  a tie,  each 
of  the  candidates,  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  of  Warwick, 
and  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  of  Liverpool,  having 
received  thirty-one  votes,  and  it  was  ultimately 
resolved  that  new  voting-papers  should  be  sent 
out  to  the  members,  and  that  Mr.  Deacon,  of 
Liverpool,  who  was  president  last  year,  should 
be  invited  to  retain  the  office  until  the  result  «f 
the  voting  was  known.  Mr.  Deacon  then  took 
the  chair,  and  on  doing  so  said  that,  as  he  had 
not  anticipated  that  he  should  be  asked  to  take 
it,  he  was  not  prepared  with  an  address. 

Mr.  James  Shoolbred,  B.A.,  read  a paper  on 
electric  lighting  and  its  application  to  public 
illumination  by  municipal  and  other  bodies. 
Dealing  first  with  the  question  of  expense,  he 
gave  estimates  showing  that  under  three  electric 
light  systems,  the  Gramme  A machine,  the 
Siemens  medium  machine  with  the  small-sized 
Siemens  lamp,  and  the  Jablochkoff  system, 
besides  the  first  outlay,  the  working  expenses 
per  hour  of  the  system  first-named  were  for  one 
light,  Is.  6d. ; for  two  lights,  2s.  Id. ; for  three 
lights,  2s.  7d. ; and  for  five  lights,  3s.  per  hour ; 
for  the  second,  Is.  7*d.,  2s.  4d.,  2s.  10d.,  and 
3s.  9d. ; and  for  the  third,  for  six  lights,  2s.  5d., 
and  for  twenty  lights,  5s.  5d.  per  hour.  Another 
point  discussed  in  the  paper  was  as  to  the  whole 
someness  and  pleasantness  of  the  electric  light 
as  compared  with  gaslight.  The  electric  light 
- off  nitrous  acid,  and  gas  gave  off 


sulphurous  acid,  both  of  which  were  objection- 
able in  almost  the  same  degree ; but  by  experi- 
ment it  had  been  shown  that  only  about  five 
grains  of  nitrons  acid  were  given  off  in  one  hour 
by  the  electric  light,  with  an  illuminating  power 
of  1,000  standard  candles,  whereas  twenty  grains 
of  sulphurous  acid  were  the  result  of  the  com- 
bustion of  100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  illuminating 
value  of  which  would  be  four  standard  candles. 

Several  other  papers  were  read,  including  one 
on  sluices  and  penstocks  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Smith, 
and  one  on  separate  systems  of  sewerage  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Angell. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

River  Pollution—  On  the  31st  ult.,  Sheriff- 
Substitute  Hallard  heard  counsel  on  the  revised 
record  in  the  action,  at  the  instance  of  the  Pro- 
vost, Magistrates,  and  Council  of  Portobello, 
against  the  Edinburgh  Corporation,  in  reference 
to  the  pollution  of  the  Figgate  Burn.  The  court 
was  petitioned  under  the  Rivers  .Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act,  1S76,  to  ordain  the  defenders  to 
abstain  from  polluting  the  stream  in  question, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  they  are  at  present  doing  to 
the  extent  of  about  450,000  gallons  of  sewage 
per  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders 
submit  that  the  Powburn  was  used  for  convey- 
ing the  sewage  of  Morningside  for  more  than 
forty  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
that  the  stream  also  receives  the  sewage  of 
Liberton  and  Duddingston.  After  hearing 
counsel,  the  sheriff  indicated  that  he  should  find 
that  the  averment  in  the  petition,  as  it  stood, 
was  not  relevant,  and  appoint  the  petitioners  to 


about  50  ft.  each.  The  whole  structure  weighs 
about  40  tons.  The  bridge,  which  is  of  wrought 
iron,  was  completed  on  the  24th  ult.,  when  it 
left  Arbroath  for  Elgin,  and  the  work  of  demo- 
lition and  reconstruction  commenced  after  the 
passing  of  the  last  train  for  Forres  at  half-past 
eicrht  p.m.  on  Saturday  night,  and  was  continued, 
almost  without  interruption,  until  four  a.m.  on 
Monday  morning,  July  28,  at  which  time  the 
whole  of  the  old  bridge  had  been  removed,  the 
new  bridge  placed  in  position,  and  the  whole  of 
the  permanent  way  laid.  When  the  first  train, 
due  at  six  a.m.,  came  up  on  Monday  morning, 
all  was  in  readiness,  and  the  traffic  has  since 
been  carried  on  uninterruptedly.  . 

Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind. — Early  in  1878 
the  managers  of  this  institution  invited  archi- 
tects to  submit  plans  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings.  Those  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Landless,  architect,  Glasgow,  were  chosen,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  will  be  about  21,000Z., 
exclusive  of  fittings.  The  foundation-stone  was 
laid  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.  The  frontage  to 
Castle-street  is  230  ft.,  to  St.  Mungo’s  burying- 
ground,  207  ft. ; to  Vicar  s-alley  205  ft. ; and  to 
the  north,  135  ft.  There  will  be  shops  in  that 
part  fronting  Castle-street,  with  warehouse 
accommodation  above.  The  main  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  the  building  leads  to  a court,  from 
which  all  the  departments  are  reached,  and  is 
flanked  by  two  towers.  South  of  this  is  the 
private  entrance  to  the  school,  and  still  farther 
south  is  the  entrance  to  the  Btair  in  the  tower, 
which  leads  to  that  portion  which  is  intended  to 
be  .let.  The  tower  at  the  angle  of  Castle- 
street  with  the  burying-ground  is  hexagonal  in 
form,  and  will  be  110  ft.  high,  surmounted  with 
gables  and  turrets.  To  the  north  of  St.  Mungo  s 
burying-ground  will  stand  the  school  building, 
containing,  on  the  ground-floor,  school-room, 
46  ft.  by  31  ft.,  18  ft.  high  to  ceiling;  teachers’ 
and  visitors’  rooms ; kitchen,  24  ft.  by  22  ft., 
with  IS  ft.  ceiling,  having  large  scullery,  &c. ; 
boys’  dining-hall,  22  ft.  by  19  ft. ; serving-room 
and  lavatory  on  the  same  level.  On  entresol, 
girls’  dining-hall,  22  ft.  by  19  ft. ; serving-room, 
and  lavatory ; also  servants’  accommodation, 
&c.  On  the  first-floor  are  placed  superintendent’s 
and  matron’s  houses  (the  first  consisting  of  five 
rooms  and  kitchen,  the  latter  of  parlour  and 
bedroom).  Accommodation  is  also  provided  for 
parlour  boarders,  knitting,  recreation,  music, 
and  teachers’  rooms.  Dormitories,  13  ft.  high 
to  the  ceiling,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  two 
upper  floors,  the  girls  being  located  to  the  west 
and  the  boys  to  the  east.  Each  dormitory  has 
baths,  lavatories,  matrons’  rooms,  crib  and  sick 
rooms,  &c.  The  boys  reach  their  dormitory 
from  the  north  and  the  girls  from  the  south 
court,  each  by  separate  stairs. 


THE  PRIVATE  CHAPEL  OF  HIS  GRACE 
THE  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER  AT 
EATON  HALL,  CHESHIRE. 

The  chapel  attached  to  Eaton  Hall,  the  resi- 
dence of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
is  being  rapidly  completed  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.  We  give  a view  of  it. 

It  stands  almost  detached  from  the  main 
building,  with  which  it  is  connected,  however, 
by  a corridor ; part  of  this  appears  in  our 
drawing,  on  the  extreme  right. 

The  plan  consists  of  a chancel,  terminated 
with  a western  apse,  and  furnished  with  a vestry 
on  the  south  side,  above  which  is  a lofty  organ- 
chamber.  On  the  south  side  of  tbe  vestry 
stands  the  tower,  the  ground  story  of  which  is 
arranged  as  an  inner  vestry  for  the  use  of  the 
The  nave,  with  ante-chapel  and 


across  the  east  end.  It  has  a door  at  ea 
extremity, — one  on  the  south-east  leading  dire 
to  the  garden,  and  the  other  opening  into  t 
corridor  by  which  the  chapel  is  connected  wi  i 
the  house.  The  ante-chapel  is  covered  with, 
groined  roof  of  oak,  and  the  floor  is  paved  w:> 
black  marble  and  encaustic  tiles. 

Between  the  ante-chapel  and  the  chapel  i:; 
handsome  stone  screen,  in  three  compartmem 
corresponding  with  the  three  bays  of  the  form 
In  the  centre  is  the  door,  and  on  either  he 
arched  openings,  divided  by  central  shall 
carrying  two  arches  within  a large  enclosli 
arch.  Above  is  a corbelled  projection,  carry:, 
the  parapet  of  the  gallery. 

The  nave,  of  five  bays,  which,  with  the  El 
of  the  chapel,  has  a stone  groined  roof,  has  o;l 
windows  on  the  one  side  ; on  the  other  • 
panels  corresponding  to  the  windows  of  t 
lights  opposite.  These  panels  are  filled  w 
mosaic  work.  The  nave  benches,  which  » 
placed  after  the  manner  usual  in  parish  church' 
are  of  walnut,  with  ends  filled  with  tracery  I : 
carving.  The  font,  of  alabaster,  stands  at  :i 
north-east  corner  of  the  nave,  immediately 
front  of  the  screen  between  the  chapel  and. 
ante-chapel.  It  has  a moulded  bowl,  suppoti 
by  a cluster  of  shafts,  which  rise  from  a moulii 
base.  At  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  a dw 
screen  of  alabaster,  divided  into  square  paD 
filled  with  pierced  foliage,  very  delicat! 
carved.  The  pulpit  is  formed  by  a continual, 
of  the  screen,  and  is  semi-octagonal  on  plan.i| 

Two  bays  are  allotted  to  the  choir,  on  >i 
south  side  of  which  is  the  organ.  Here  lei 
piers  carry  arches  almost  to  the  soffit  of 
groining,  and  within  them  is  arranged  theorgi 
gallery,  which  projects  a little  beyond  the  1 
of  the  piers,  and  is  of  rich  panelling  C 
groining,  all  of  walnut.  Beneath  the  gallerl] 
arranged  the  organist’s  place  and  the  entrai| 
to  the  vestry,  which  are  contrived  in  the  C-. 
position  of  the  wooden  screen. 

The  compartments  opposite  these  lofty  arc 
are  panels  filled  with  mosaic,  as  in  the  n; 
The  choir-benches,  of  walnut,  have  their  e 
enriched  with  tracery  and  carving,  the  prind: 
standards  carrying  figures  of  angels  bear 
musical  instruments. 

The  apse  has  five  windows,  of  two  lig 
similar  to  those  in  the  nave,  but  with  w 
cusping,  and  is  surrounded  below  the  wind 
sills  by  a deeply-recessed  wall  arcade,  afford 
recesses  for  sedilia  and  credence. 

All  the  windows  are  being  filled  with  stai 
glass,  illustrating  the  “ Te  Deum  Laudam; 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Ba;i 
after  drawings  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Shields.  ^ 

The  reredos  is  an  elaborate  structure  in  th 
compartments,  the  centre  having  an  arc 
opening,  containing  a Latin  cross,  and  u 
mounted  by  a high-pitched  gable,  with  croot 
and  finial.  Those  on  each  Bide  are  arcade; 
two  divisions.  The  mouldings  of  the  arc; 
as  well  as  of  the  jambs  between  the  cluste 
shafts,  are  adorned  with  carved  foliage,  s 
floor  of  the  chapel  is  to  be  composed  of  bl 
marble  and  antique  tiles. 

In  the  tower  is  hung  a peal  of  twenty-ei; 
bells,  cast  by  M.  Van  Aerschodt,  of  Louvain,  i 
tenor  is  inscribed  with  a legend  recording  w. 
they  were  cast,  and  for  whom.  The  clock  > 
carillon  machinery  are  in  the  stage  below, 
clock  has  four  dials,  of  gilt  mosaic,  and  has  b 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,: 
Croydon. 

The  contractor  for  the  works  at  Eaton 
Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  Mr.  Oldrieve  be 
clerk  of  the  works. 


chaplain. 

state  whether,  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  ! south-east  turret,  completes  the  scheme.  This 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  the  stream  in  turret-staircase  rises  from  the  courtyard  below 
question  was  not  mainly  used  as  a sewer,  in  to  the  ante-chapel ; another  story  brings  the 
which  event  it  would  not  come  within  the  visitor  to  the  gallery  above  ; and  a third  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  roof  above  the  vaulting  of  the  nave.  Here  a 

An  Engineering  Feat. — A feat  in  railway  en- ' passage  is  formed  between  the  vault  and  the 
gineering  has  just  been  successfully  accomplished  external  roof,  lighted  by  dormer  windows,  which 
on  the  Highland  Railway  over  the  river  Lossie,  leads  through  a door  in  a larger  dormer,  and 
near  Elgin,  which,  though  wanting  in  the  across  a bridge  to  the  upper  Btages  of  the  tower, 
element  of  vastnes3,  presents  some  points  of  ( There  is  also  a small  staircase  leading  from  the 
interest.  The  work  to  be  done  was  the  removal  veBtry  to  the  organ-chamber, 
of  an  old  wooden  bridge  and  substituting  in  its  j Externally,  the  tower,  with  its  bridge 
place  an  iron  one.  The  contractors  for  the  thrown  across  to  the  chapel  parapet,  forms 
work  were  Messrs.  Alex.  Shanks  & Son,  en-  I the  most  prominent  feature.  The  chapel 
gineers,  Dens  Iron  Works,  Arbroath ; and  the  windows  are  filled  with  tracery,  simple  in 
arrangements  were  carried  out  under  the  per-  | form  and  richly  moulded,  with  shafted  jambs 
sonal  superintendence  of  their  manager,  Mr.  | both  without  and  within.  The  windows  gene- 
J.  G.  Lyon,  and,  Mr.  Murdoch  Paterson,  the  , rally  are  of  two  lights,  while  the  large  window, 
railway  company  s engineer.  The  bridge  is  ; of  four  lights,  forms  a noticeable  feature  in  the 
about  100  ft.  long,  and  consists  of  two  spans  of  I east  end.  Internally  the  ante-chapel  stretches 


Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts— A 

meeting  of  this  society  in  Edinburgh,  on 
28th  ult.,  reports  of  committees  were  submit 
on  communications  previously  read  to  thesocifc 
On  Mr.  John  Sang’s  “Method  of  Adjusting  . 
Sizes  of  Branching  Water  Pipes,”  it  was  repon 
that  the  method  proposed  for  solving  the  prob 
was  an  ingenious  application  of  a principle  w i 
though  known  and  made  use  of  in  hydra* 
engineering  for  many  years,  had  not,  bo  far 
the  committee  was  aware,  been  applied  for 
above  purpose.  The  paper  was  rejsommevc 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  The  same  committee,  reporting 
Mr.  Peebles’s  method  of  ascertaining  thej* 


nption  of  gas,  stated  that  it  contained  mi 
1 . ° • J — -9  accurate  pi 


than  the  germ  of  a new  and  more  a 


LIldLI  UUO  CC1  LU  

of  measuring  and  regulating  the  consu  , 


of  gas,  and  they  had  no  doubt  it  would,  in 
hands,  assume  more  perfect  shape. 
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THE  MONUMENT  OF  M.  THIERS. 

e monument  of  M.  Thiers  which  was  un- 
ed  on  Sunday  last,  in  the  presence  of  an 
nse  and  enthusiastic  crowd  of  people, 
s in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  railway 
n in  Nancy,  now  called  “ Place  Thiers.” 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  monument 
raised  by  public  subscription  ; the  design 
to  M.  Guilbert,  who  carried  off  the  prize 
hich  seventy- five  sculptors  competed. 

) statue,  in  bronze,  measures  3 metres 
atimetres  in  height,  and  weighs  1,800  lb. 
ate  president  of  the  Republic  is  repre- 
3 in  a standing  position,  wearing  an  over- 
ined  with  fur,  in  which  he  travelled  during 
igorous  winter  1870-1871,  and  in  spite  of 
reat  age,  from  one  capital  of  Europe  to 
er  to  demand,  at  least,  some  little  sympathy 
s stricken  country.  In  his  right-hand  he 
the  treaty  of  peace,  while  the  left  seems 
licate  that  polite  but  firm  refusal  which 
Belfort.  The  pedestal  of  the  monument 
lura  granite;  on  the  summit  is  a garland 
ves  in  bronze,  with  the  arms  of  the  four 
tmcnts  in  which  the  subscriptions  were 
viz.,  Mourthe-et-Moselle,  La  Mense, 
ines,  and  Vosges.  At  the  base,  the  genius 
itory,  likewise  in  bronze,  is  engraving 
her  tablets,  the  memorable  date  of  the 
ation  of  Nancy  by  the  German  troops, — 
August,  1873.  The  monument  when 
:)d  in  Paris  was  exhibited  on  the  premises 
e founders,  MM.  Dagrin  & Casse,  Rue 
leyme,  and  there  visited  by  Madme.  Thiers, 
Dosne,  M.  Grevy  (president  of  the 
die),  the  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  other 
lities,  who  further  availed  themselves  of 
jportunity  to  visit  the  show-rooms  of  the 
|ishment,  where  some  of  the  finest  and 
)f  the  most  delicate  bronzes  in  Paris  are 
jeen.  The  amount  awarded  to  M.  Guilbert 
town  of  Nancy  for  the  execution  of  the 
nent  (slightly  altered  from  the  original 
was  1,800Z.  Our  engraving  is  from  a 
jjraph  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
istrators  of  the  “Voltaire,”  sole  pro- 
:s  of  the  right  of  reproducing  the  monu- 
n photography. 

j»  statue  is  noticeable  for  the  absence  of 
Ipectacles,  which  tends  to  harden  the 
fsion  of  the  face. 


MAIDSTONE  NEW  BRIDGE, 
new  three-arched  bridge  which  spans 
3dway  at  Maidstone  side  by  side  with  the 
ncture  of  five  arches  (soon  to  disappear) 
>ened  on  Wednesday  last.  In  1874  the 
•idge  was  found  to  be  in  a state  of  dis- 
; and  the  desirability  of  replacing  it  by  a 
nd  more  commodious  structure  became 
imt.  The  total  cost  of  a new  bridge  and 
proaches  was  estimated  at  32.000Z.,  and 
ardens  of  the  Rochester  Bridge  having 
ted  to  contribute  16,000£.,  the  Corporation 
3 to  undertake  the  work.  The  Maidstone 
Act  was  passed  in  1877 ; and  on  the  24th 
)ber,  in  that  year,  the  first  pile  of  the  new 
was  laid  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  G.  Youngman). 
seph  Bazalgette  furnished  the  designs  for 
iv  bridge,  which  it  was  decided  should  be 
f stone.  The  proposal  to  employ  stone  in 
mce  to  iron  occasioned  considerable  con- 
ly  j but  stone  eventually  carried  the  day, 
)earance  and  durability  being  the  chief 
in  its  favour.  The  contract  for  the  work 
iken  by  Mr.  Webster,  of  London.  The 
t of  the  contract  was  22,300L  Under  the 
Jision  of  Messrs.  Law  & Chatterton  (engi- 
i:  and  Mr.  Smethurot  (clerk  of  the  works), 
‘irk  has  proceeded  up  to  the  present  time, 
^nation  of  the  bridge  is  north  of  the  old 
»nm  which  it  is  separated  by  only  a few 
I There  has  thus  been  no  interruption  of 
j The  new  bridge  directly  faces  the  High- 
}j  The  roadway  on  the  bridge  is  24  ft. 
Und  the  paths  on  each  side  are  8 ft.  wide. 
Kiare  two  massive  piers  and  two  abutments, 
'Tn  of  the  centre  arch  being  54  fo.,  and  of 
'•it  and  west  arches  47  ft.  6 in.  The  dentil 
»'  above  the  arches  adds  greatly  to  the 
|ance  of  the  structure,  in  the  building  of 
1 granite,  and,  to  a great  extent,  Kentish 
■lime,  have  been  employed.  The  parapet 
tnd  the  wing  walls  on  each  side  are  built 
* stone,  with  a granite  cornice.  With 
1 to  the  approaches  it  was  found  necessary 
! 3ack  several  feet  some  buildings  on  the 
Vlorough  side  from  the  bridge  as  far  as 


the  shop  occupied  by  Mr.  Lambert.  After  con- 
siderable difficulty  the  whole  of  the  property 
needed  was  purchased  by  arbitration,  the 
amounts  awarded  being  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
sum  anticipated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  bridge 
and  the  West  Borough  approach  will  amount  to 
about  50,000Z.  The  Rochester  Bridge  Wardens 
some  time  ago  declined  to  make  any  further  con- 
tribution to  the  work,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  that  decision  may  not  be  adhered  to. 
Several  shops  and  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  room  of  the  houses  demolished ; and  it  is 
intended  that  pavements  12  ft.  wide  shall  be  put 
down  on  each  side  of  the  roadway  here.  They 
have  not,  however,  been  commenced  yet.  It 
was  also  considered  necessary  that  an  improved 
approach  to  the  Fair  Meadow  and  wharfs  ad- 
joining should  be  provided,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  carry  out  the  work  at  a cost  of  4,700Z.  This 
work  is  now  rapidly  advancing,  and  the  road- 
way  needing  to  be  raised  in  places  to  a height 
of  several  feet,  massive  concrete  arches  have 
been  made. 

The  foundations  of  the  piers  and  abutments 
consist  of  beds  of  concrete,  5 ft.  in  thickness. 
The  concrete  employed  was  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, having  a strong  gauging  of  cement ; and 
great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  its  being 
cai’ried  away  by  the  pumping  operations  or  by 
the  currents.  In  order  to  consolidate  it 
thoroughly,  vertical  posts  of  sound  Memel 
timber,  12  in.  square,  were  embedded  in  the 
concrete.  To  tie  these  upright  posts  together, 
two  horizontal  “walings,”  12  in.  by  6 in.,  were 
securely  bolted  to  these  posts,  one  at  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  concrete,  and  one  at  12  ft.  6 in. 
above  the  Ordnance  datum.  The  space  between 
these  “ walings  ” was  filled  in  with  planking, 
the  edges  of  which  were  sawn  true  so  as  to 
make  a tight  joint. 

The  abutments  are  constructed  of  granite 
ashlar  facing,  baoked  with  concrete,  the  latter 
not  being  quite  so  strong  as  that  used  for  the 
foundations.  The  masonry  is  composed  of  hori- 
zontal courses  of  headers  and  stretchers  of 
granite  alternately,  the  headers  being  about  3 ft. 
in  length  and  2 ft.  in  width,  and  the  stretchers 
about  4 ft.  6 in.  in  length  and  1 ft.  9 in.  in  width. 
The  vertical  height  for  the  courses  averages  2 ft. 
The  backing  is  of  concrete,  brought  up  with 
masonry,  course  by  course.  The  ashlar  masonry 
is  of  the  best  close-grained  granite.  The 
blocks  of  stone  are  about  4 ft.  long,  2 ft.  high, 
and  2 ft.  thick,  and  they  were  prepared  at  the 
quarries  at  Penbryn  and  at  Par,  in  Cornwall. 
Nicks  for  the  passage  of  the  grout  were  cut  in 
all  the  vertical  joints  of  this  ashlar  work,  and 
slate  dowels  or  joggles,  2 in.  square  and  4 in.  in 
length  were  also  used  here  and  there.  The 
moulded  course  of  the  abutment  is  fine  hammer- 
dressed.  Four  bronze  shields,  two  having  the 
borough  arms,  and  two  the  county  arms,  will  be 
fixed  in  the  face  of  the  abutments  on  each 
side.  The  piers  are  also  constructed  of  ashlar 
masonry,  backed  with  concrete.  Every  alter- 
nate header  is  carried  through  the  pier  from 
face  to  face,  and  the  stones  of  the  cutwaters 
are  secured  by  slate  joggles. 

As  it  was  desirable  that  the  whole  of  the 
three  arches  might  be  carried  over  simulta- 
neously, the  abutments  and  piers  were  carried 
up  together.  In  each  pier  and  abutment  a 
drain  of  stoneware  pipe,  6 in.  in  diameter,  was 
formed,  the  joints  being  made  with  Portland 
cement,  and  circular  holes,  6 in.  in  diameter, 
were  cut  through  the  ashlar  granite  facing,  to 
form  outlets  to  these  drains. 

The  centres  of  each  arch  consisted  of  eight 
ribs  of  wrought  iron,  which  were  supported  on 
transverse  sills  of  sound  elm  timber,  formed  as 
toothed  wedges.  The  vertical  posts  of  the  coffer- 
dams were  carried  up,  and  in  each  side  arch  a 
row  of  piles  was  driven,  and  in  the  middle  arch 
two  rows  of  piles,  which  were  braced  with 
diagonal  braces,  and  surmounted  by  longitudinal 
sills. 

The  span  of  the  centre  arch  is  54  ft.,  the  two 
side  arches  being  47  ft  6 in.  The  arches  are  fiat 
segments,  and,  together  with  the  skewbacks,  are 
of  granite.  The  stones  forming  the  arches 
weigh  from  2 tons  to  5 tons  each,  and  were 
brought  from  Cornwall.  The  skewbacks  of  the 
abutments  and  piers  are  composed  of  stones 
about  4 ft.  on  their  beds,  measuring  across  the 
axis  of  the  bridge.  The  voussoirs  or  arch-stones 
are  about  3 ft.  in  width,  measuring  lengthwise 
over  the  bridge,  and  about  4 ft.  measuring 
across  the  bridge.  They  overlap  the  stones  in 
the  adjoining  courses  about  18  in.  They  are 
dressed  perfectly  smooth  and  true,  according  to 
their  respective  positions,  the  soffit  being  truly 


formed  to  the  curvature  of  the  intrados,  and 
the  sides  worked  so  that  a parallel  joint  is  left 
between  each  course  of  arch-stones  $ in.  thick 
and  truly  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  to  the 
intrados  of  the  arch  at  that  point.  Vertical 
stnps  of  lead,  $ in.  thick,  2 in.  in  width,  and  the 
whole  depth  of  the  stones  in  length,  were  intro- 
duced in  setting  the  stones,  one  at  a distance  of 
b in.  from  each  end  of  each  stone. 

The  caps  over  the  cutwaters  of  the  piers  are 
of  granite.  The  outside  spandrel  walls  between 
the  extrados  of  the  arches  and  the  cornice  are 
faced  with  the  best  Kentish  rag-stone  backed 
with  concrete.  The  rag-stone  facing  is  built  in 
horizontal  courses  averaging  7 in.  in  thickness, 
and  haying  about  four  bond-stones  tailing  at 
least  7 in.  beyond  the  adjoining  stone  in  each 
superficial  yard  of  work.  Moreover,  the  whole 
of  the  stones  are  nobbled  truly  square  and  free 
from  broken  corners,  so  as  to  insure  an  appear- 
ance of  perfect  squareness  in  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  joints  without  the  assistance  of  point- 
ing. All  the  stones  are  bedded  solid  in  mortar 
and  well  backed  up  with  scabels  or  spawls! 
The  joints,  also,  are  thoroughly  flushed  up  with 
mortar.  Finely-dressed  granite  has  been  used 
for  the  cornice,  plinth,  and  coping.  The  stones 
are  set  with  the  thinnest  joints  possible,  and  the 
coping-stones  are  secured  with  a slate-joggle  at 
each  joint  l£in.  square  and  3 in.  in  length. 
The  parapet  between  the  plinth  and  the  copin^ 
is  of  Kentish  rag-stone,  similar  to  that  already 
described,  and  having  six  through-stones  to 
every  superficial  yard  of  work. 

When  the  arches  had  been  completed,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  extrados  and  skewbacks 
was  covered  with  a coat  or  the  best  asphalte 
i in.  m thickness,  and  turned  up  3 in.  in  height 
against  the  outer  spandrel  walls.  The  surface 
of  the  skewbacks  has  been  made  up  with  fine 
concrete,  so  as  to  incline  in  every  direction, 
towards  the  drain.pipes  built  into  the  piers  and 
abutments.  On  the  completion  of  the  asphalte, 
the  inner  spandrel  walls  were  built,  being  com- 
posed of  bricks,  which  were  used  in  a humid 
state,  the  mortar  being  used  sufficiently 
thin  in  the  interior  of  the  work  to  enable 
the  joints  to  be  flushed  full  without  grout- 
1D°;  These  walls  were  capped  with  a course 
of  Bradford  foundation  landings,  9 in.  in  thick- 
ness and  3 ft.  in  width,  bedded  in  mortar  so 
as  to  project  equally  on  each  side  of  the  spandrel 
walls.  The  whole  surface  over  the  inner  spandrel 
walls  was  then  covered  with  a floor  of  Bradford 
foundation  landings,  9 in.  in  thickness,  and  3 ft. 
in  width,  bedded  in  mortar  so  as  to  project 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  spandrel  walls.  The 
outer  margins  of  this  floor  correspond  with  the 
outer  sides  of  the  inner  spandrel  walls.  The 
spandrel  walls  were  then  carried  up  to  receive 
the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  paving,  which  consists 
of  the  best  granite  paving,  7 in.  thick,  picked 
true  on  the  upper  surface,  joints,  and  edges,  and 
on  so  much  of  the  beds  as  rest  upon  the  cornice 
course  and  the  spandrel  walls.  These  stones 
are  in  one  length  of  8 ft.  1 in.,  and  are  laid  with 
a fall  of  2 in.  towards  the  roadway,  and  are 
solidly  bedded  in  mortar. 

The  wing  walls  and  retaining  walls  are  con- 
structed of  concrete,  faced  with  rag  stone,  and 
are  built  to  a height  of  3 ft.  6 in.  from  the 
pathway.  The  filling  is  composed  of  dry  hard 
material,  and  is  carefully  punned  for  a thickness 
of  3 ft.  behind  the  walls  and  abutments,  and 
the  remaining  portion  is  formed  in  layers  not 
exceeding  14  in.,  each  layer  being  consolidated 
by  rolling  before  the  next  was  deposited,  the 
filling  having  been  brought  up  to  the  formation 
level  and  consolidated,  the  surface  of  the  road- 
way being  of  broken  granite.  Over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  Bradford  foundation  landings 
covering  the  bridge,  a bed  of  conorete,  6 in.  in 
thickness  in  the  middle  and  4 in.  at  the  sides, 
has  been  spread;  and  the  thickness  of  the 
broken  granite  over  this  will  be  9 in.  in  the 
middle  and  7a  in.  at  the  sides,  thus  giving  to 
the  surface  of  the  road  a camber  of  3 in.  in  its 
cross  section.  The  other  portions  of  roadway 
e to  be  formed  of  12  in.  of  broken  granite. 

A fuller  account  of  the  bridge  will  be  found 
m the  Maidstone  and  Kentish  Journal. 


The  Arts  Association  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.— The  general  committee  of  |this 
society  have  just  held  their  annual  meeting. 
The  financial  report,  considering  these  times 
of  depression,  was  satisfactory.  Artists  are 
already  preparing  for  the  next  exhibition  of 
pictures  for  sale,  which  will  be  opened  on  the 
30th  inst. 
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THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  AT  TAUNTON. 

Tiie  annual  congress  of  this  Institute  com- 
menced on  Tuesday  at  Taunton,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
The  weather  was  most  unpropitious. 

At  one  o’clock  the  members  were  received  in 
the  Shire  Hall  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  M.  Myers),  and 
an  address  of  welcome  from’ the  corporation  was 
read  by  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Meyler),  and  a 
similar  address  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Meade  on  behalf  of  the  Somersetshire  Archmo- 
loeical  Society.  Both  of  these  addresses  were 
briefly  replied  to  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  then  proceeded 
to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of 
the  meeting.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said,— 
Archteological  science  in  one  aspect  of  it,  seeks 
merely  to  satisfy  a natural  curiosity.  We  come 
upon  an  ancient  camp.  We  see  the  huge  earth- 
wo.ks  which  denote  a purpose  resolutely  and 
laboriously  carried  out.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
them  without  wishing  to  know  who  raised  them 
and  why  they  were  raised.  Somebody  thinks 
that  most  likely  an  old  windmill  stood  there. 
Popular  mythology  ascribes  them  to  the  devil. 
Archaeological  science  comes  to  the  rescue,  and 
tells  us  the  truth,  which  lies  between  these  two 
extremes  of  prosaic  ignorance  and  mythological 
imagination.  We  come  upon  a building, — a 
church,  a castle,  a dwelling-house, — unlike  the 
buildings  with  which  we  are  familiar.  One  of 
the  first  instincts  of  our  nature  prompts  the 
inquiry, — When  was  that  church,  that  castle, 
that  quaint-looking  house  built?  And  arche- 
ology is  ready  with  its  answer,  usually  marvel- 
lously precise  and  accurate.  Thus  far,  then, 
archeological  science  merely  gratifies  a natural 
curiosity.  But  it  has  a far  higher  and  wider 
range.  It  marches  proudly  by  the  side  of  his- 
tory, and  is  her  fellow-labourer  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  man  from  the  infancy  to  the  man- 
hood of  his  race.  I take  it  that  the  three  main 
branches  of  archeological,  as  of  historical,  dis- 
covery are  the  religious,  the  political,  and  the 
intellectual  condition  of  mankind  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  and  in  different  ages  of 
existence.  Whatever  throws  light  upon  these 
is  of  intenee  interest.  To  take  a glance  at  them 
in  the  order  in  which  I have  named  them  as 
they  are  illustrated  by  archaeology: — 1.  What  a 
Btrong  light  is  thrown  upon  the  religious  history 
of  the  English  people  by  the  cathedrals,  the 
parish  churches,  and  the  abbeys  of  England. 
In  the  grandeur  of  our  religious  buildings,  in 
the  architectural  conception  of  them,  in  the 
enormous  outlay  of  money  and  labour  expended 
upon  them,  we  see  at  once  the  place  which  the 
Church  and  its  sublime  verities  held  in  the 
minds  of  the  nation.  It  was  no  feeble  faith,  no 
uncertain  sentiment,  no  hesitating  devotion, 
which  set  in  motion  such  a mass  of  intellect 
and  such  a power  of  work  as  brought  those 
buildings  to  their  glorious  completion.  Then, 
again,  by  their  light,  aided  by  those  charters 
and  chronicles  in  which  archmology  disporteth 
herself,  we  can  interpret  a peculiar  phase  of  the 
religion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  architecture 
became  a religion,  and  a kindred  phase  in  which 
the  great  builders  conceived  they  were  perform- 
ing a great  personal  service  to  the  saint  to 
whom  the  building  was  dedicated,  and  whose 
private  property,  so  to  speak,  they  conceived  it 
to  be.  How  distinctly  engraved,  again,  are  the 
variations  of  religious  creed  in  different  sections 
of  the  Christian  community  which  are  seen  in  the 
various  edifices  for  the  worship  of  God,  from 
the  grand  simplicity  of  the  cathedrals  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  to  the  gorgeous 
Jesuit  churches,  with  their  developed  exaltation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  their  exhibition  of 
fervid, — I had  almost  said  ferocious, — hatred 
of  heresy ; and  from  these,  again,  with  their 
sumptuous  decorations,  to  the  square  nudity  of 

an  Ebenezer  or  Bethlehem  chapel 2.  If 

we  turn  to  the  political  side  of  arch  mol  ogi  cal 
revelations,  they  are  as  important  and  as  mani- 


by  a Fystem  of  beacons,  and  enclosing  sufficient 
space  to  feed  many  head  of  cattle^whata.  picture 


is  set  before  us  at  once  of  the  conditions  of  the 
people ' The  |idea  of  constant  danger,  either 
from  the  attacks  of  neighbouring  tribes,  expert 
at  cattle-lifting  or  prompt  to  revenge  real  or 
fancied  injuries,  or  from  foreign  invaders,  rises  at 
once  before  one’s  mind.  One  can  see  the  naked 
or  half-naked  savages  driving  their  cattle  before 
them  to  the  place  of  safety,  and  like  the  Zulu  of 
to-day,  having  nothing  else  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  carry  with  him.  One  thinks  of  a people 
without  houses,  or  towns,  or  roads,  or  arts,  and 
yet  one  catches  a glimpse  of  that  love  of 
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country,  and  that  unflinching  steadiness  of  pur- 
. _ r J An/1  V.rvl/1  mio’u  nwn  which  will 


fold  as  those  just  glanced  at;  and  when  I say 
1,  1 mean  all  that  relates  to  man  as  a 


political, 

citizen  of  this  nether  world,  including  his  social 
life  and  bis  general  civilisation,  as  well  as  what 
we  generally  call  political  institutions.  Take, 
for  example,  the  earthworks  or  camps  for 
which  our  country  is  so  remarkable,  and  which 
I think  would  well  merit  an  archteological 
eession  devoted  to  them.  As  we  look  upon 
them  perched  upon  their  commanding  heights, 
nearly  inaccessible,  and  commanding  a view 
of  fcho  whole  surrounding  country,  capable  of 
commnnieating  with  each  other  instantaneously 


pose  to  defend  and  hold  one’s  own, 
eventually  develop  into  freedom  at  home  and 
independence  of  the  foreigner  abroad.  Or  look, 
again,  at  Dunster  Castle,  with  the  little  vassal 
town  which  lies  tranquilly  at  its  feet.  How 
naturally  one  constructs  a state  of  society  in 
which  a security  which  was  not  given  by  the 
law  was  grasped  by  the  warrior  clad  in  iron  and 
entrenched  within  his  castle  walls.  Or,  to  take 
another  view,  how  do  the  relative  positions  of 
castle  and  town  suggest  the  idea  of  an  oppres- 
sive domination  of  force,  gradually  relaxing 
into  a friendly  protection  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong;  and  if  you  were  to  go  closely  into 
details,  you  would  see  every  change  in  the 
external  aspect  of  the  castle  and  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  approaches  to  it,  indicating  a corre- 
sponding change  in  the  pocial  conditions  of 
English  life,  and  making  the  decrease  of  the 
power  of  the  individual  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  authority  of  the  law.  The 
same  idea  suggests  itself  with  some  variations 
when  we  come  across  the  splendid  mansions  of  the 
Tudor  period, —Montacute,  or  Brympton,  or  Bar- 
rington Court.  We  see  a totally  different  state  of 
society  represented  to  us.  We  see  the  home  no 
longer  a mere  place  of  refuge,  but  a place  of 
quiet  luxury.  Long  galleries  for  recreation, 
spacious  halls  for  hospitality,  pleasure-gardens, 
drawing-rooms,  libraries  even,  and  the  other 
provisions  of  an  advancing  civilisation  tell  us  of 
the  growing  wealth,  the  growing  security,  and 
the  growing  polish  of  English  life.  It  would  be 
easy  to  apply  the  same  line  of  reasoning  to  our 
monasteries  and  abbeys,  to  our  guildhalls,  to 
the  ancient  town-halls  of  our  boroughs,  to  the 
ancient  symbols  of  civic  power  and  authority, 
to  the  decoration  of  our  churches,  to  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead,  and  to  read  in  each  of  them 
no  mean  contribution  towards  the  great  end  of 
historical  inquiries,  that  of  putting  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  real  condition  of  the  people  at  the 
different  epochs  treated  by  the  historian.  3.  The 
light  thrown  by  archaeology  upon  the  literary 
or  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  is  no 
less  important.  It  is  obvious  how  much 
the  remains  of  works  of  art,  manuscripts, 
inscriptions,  coins,  and  so  on,  must  illustrate 
the  mental  progress  of  a nation.  It  needs 
not  a work  like  Copernicus’s  famous  astro- 
nomical clock  at  Strasburg,  or  the  wonderful 
paintings  of  the  different  schools  collected 
in  the  galleries  of  Dresden  or  Munich,  to  mark 
the  growth  of  human  intellect  and  scientific 
knowledge.  If  our  eyes  are  open,  and  we  know 
how  to  reason  from  what  we  see,  we  shall  be 
able  from  far  meaner  materials  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  intellectual  condition 
of  a people  by  the  various  works  which  they 

have  left  behind  them I have 

left  myself  no  time  to  touch  upon  two 
other  heads  of  archteological  science,  which  I 
must  therefore  content  myself  with  barely 
indicating.  The  one  is  the  nomenclature  of  the 
county,  and  the  other  the  heraldic  history  of 
its  families,  extant  and  extinct.  Every  single 
name  of  a place,  or  river,  or  hill  has  a history 
to  tell  us  if  we  could  but  rightly  interpret  it. 
It  would  tell  us  the  people  who  first  named  it,  or 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given,  or 
some  event  of  national  or  domestic  history  con- 
nected with  it.  The  “ cleaves  ” and  the  “ hursts,” 
the  “bys”  and  the  “ wicks,”  and  the  ‘‘  hams  ” 
and  the  “ tons,”  the  “ burys  ” and  the  “ worths,” 
have  already  been  compelled  to  yield  their 
evidence ; but  how  very  many  names  still 
maintain  an  obstinate  silence  ? He  would  do 
a good  service  who  would  give  us  a really  good 
onomasticon  of  the  names  in  the  county,  mark- 
ing their  different  forms,  and  the  form  in  which 
the  earliest  mention  of  this  is  found,  and  the 
time  of  such  mention.  Good  family  history 
and  pedigrees  resting  on  facts,  not  on  heraldic 
fiction,  are  also  always  valuable.  Places  and 


centuries  on  the  same  land  or  have  contribut! 
to  the  public  good, — men  eminent  in  science,  <1 
literature,  or  arms,  or  law,  or  politics, — deser 
to  have  a permanent  record  in  the  annals ! 
their  native  country. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  de  Malahide,  a va* 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Bishop  for  his  a- 
quent  address. 

At  two  o’clock  the  members  and  friends  i 
the  Institute  lunched  with  the  Mayor  and  CMi 
poration  at  the  London  Hotel,  and  subsequent* 
made  a perambulation  of  the  town,  visiting  t1 
castle,  remains  of  the  priory,  and  St.  Me 
Magdalene  and  St.  James’s  churches.  Soil 
account  of  the  history  and  structure  of  ti 
Castle  was  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt.  1 
site  of  the  Castle  of  Taunton,  or  the  town  on  jbl 
Tone,  is  that  upon  which,  about  the  year  7ii 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  erected  a defiil 
sive  structure,  probably  of  wood  and  earth.  1: 
castle  of  Taunton  and  the  rich  manor  of  Taunt! 
Dean  were  given  by  the  favour  of  Saxon  royac 
to  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  whose  dioc«; 
then  comprised  the  whole  of  the  south-west*- 
England.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  exiatii' 
massive  walls  of  the  castle  were  erected  in  r! 
time  of  King  Henry  I.,  by  William  Gyffai 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Subsequent  additii 
were  made,  and  Bishop  Horne,  about  the  ye! 
1577,  added  the  great  hall,  which  holds  a t 
pre-eminence  as  the  scene,  in  1685,  of  Jut! 
Jeffrey’s  “ bloody  assize,”  and  which  was  ud 
as  the  court-house  for  county  assizes  uutil  i| 
middle  of  the  present  century.  In  the  Gr1 
Rebellion,  the  castle,  under  the  command  il 
Admiral  Blake,  a native  of  Bridgwater,  s, 
cessfully  resisted  a siege  by  the  royal  foroi1 
and  was  dismantled,  after  the  Restoration,)] 
the  centre  of  a disaffected  neighbourhff 
Having  been  separated  from  the  See  of  M 
Chester,  it  recently  passed  through  the  hands] 
several  owners,  and  haB  now,  by  purchs^ 
become  the  property  of  the  Somersetsll 
Archmological  and  Natural  History  Socied 
while  a handsome  and  commodious  court-hotli 
with  judges’  lodgings,  has  been  erected.* 
another  part  of  the  town.  Bishop  Gyffa 
before  referred  to,  founded,  about  the  year  11 
the  priory  of  Taunton,  dedicated  to  SS.  Pe 
and  Paul,  for  black  canons,  or  canons  regular! 
tke  Order  of  St.  AuguBtine.  Or  perhaps,  si 
that  indefatigable  antiquary,  the  late  i 
Hugo,  has  stated  there  was  a monastic  es 
blishment  here  in  Saxon  times,  he  only  1 
founded  it.  A large  Media3val  barn  is  all  tl 
now  remains  of  the  buildings  of  this  once  n 
monastery.  It  is  situated  in  Priory-fields,  ab 
five  minutes’  walk  from  Canon -street. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  and  St.  Jame 
churches  were  next  visited.  At  a very  ea 
period  they  were  both  of  them  chapels  app* 
dant  to  the  priory,  and  St.  James’s  contini 
such  till  the  Reformation  ; while  St.  Mai.' 
expanded  into  a vicarage,  the  priory  taking  i 
great  tithes,  and  supplying  a vicar  to  perfa 
the  services.  Both  have  Perpendicular  towe; 

In  the  evening,  at  half-past  eight,  the  Ac 
quarian  section  opened  in  Taunton  Castle-bl 
when  Dr.  Pring  read  the  first  part  of  his  pat 
on  “ Some  Evidences  of  the  Occupation  of 
Ancient  Site  of  Taunton  by  the  Britons  and  i 
Romans.”  The  Architectural  Section  was  t\ 
opened,  and  Sir  Charles  Anderson  read  a sfe 
paper  “ Un  Towers.” 

We  shall  give  further  particulars  of  the  me 
ing  next  week. 


A Question  for  Archaeologists.— 'i 

American  Bookseller  says, — Everybody^  is 
quainted  with  Gerome’ s picture  “ Pollice  Vert 
in  which  the  fair  dames  in  the  audience  demt 
the  death  of  the  gladiator,  by  turning  tr 
thumbs  downward,  but  it  may  not  be  known 
all  who  have  admired  the  picture  that 
accuracy  is  made  the  subject  of  a lively  disp 
between  the  artist  and  some  of  his  critics.  L 
fall  the  Librarian,  of  Philadelphia,  had 
article  claiming  that  the  popular  signa  : 
manding  the  death  of  a gladiator  was  with  . 
thumb  extended  from  the  upraised  fist,  ! 
not  by  a uniform  turning  of  the  thumbs  do’ 
ward,  as  represented  by  Gerome.  Lately  i 
elaborate  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  artist  i 
appeared  in  Paris,  containing  not  only  a replv 
the  Librarian  by  M.  Gerome  himself,  but  a cc 

pilation  of  various  authorities  in  bis  suppc 
In  the  current  number  of  the  Librarian,  t 


. ...  v_  Philadelphia  critic  returns  to  the  subject,  a 

families  reflect  a mutual  interest  upon  each  contends  that  these  authorities  streng 
other,  and  families  which  have  flourished  for  rather  than  impair  his  views. 


THE  BUILDER. 


ATE  OP  THE  BUILDING  TRADES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 
e National  Association  of  Master  Builders 
reat  Britain,  in  their  third  half-yearly 
t,  just  now  issued,  and  to  which  we  referred 
r last,  have  presented  a statement  of  the 
worked,  the  rate  of  wages,  with  the 
of  trade  and  supply  of  labour  in  the 
us  branches  as  ascertained  from  the  prim 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  We 
it  it,  as  it  will  interest  a section  of  our 
rs  who  might  not  be  able  otherwise  to 

he  following  are  particulars  of  the  altera- 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  various 
given  alphabetically : — 
ton  District. — In  May  the  masons’  wages 
reduced  from  9$d.  to  9d.  per  hour ; the 
layers’  from  94d.  to  9d. ; the  plasterers’ 

) were  reduced  to  8£d.  per  hour,  and  the 
increased  from  48  £ to  52  per  week.  The 
>ers  are  reduced  from  83d.  to  8d.  per  hour, 
he  hours  increased  from  484  to  52.  In 
ary  the  painters’  wages  were  reduced 
3d.  to  7d.  per  hour.  Labourers  have  been 
3d  ^d.  to  Id.  per  hour.  The  Bolton  Asso- 
i has  introduced  the  hour  system  into  all 
lies,  except  slaters. 

ikburn. — The  masons,  after  a strike  of 
•eeks,  agreed  to  reduction  from  36s.  per 
to  8*d.  per  hour.  The  brick  layers,  agreed 
iduction  of  3s.  per  week.  The  carpenters 
liners  agreed  to  a reduction  from  8£d.  to 
jer  hour.  The  slaters  have  agreed  to  a 
iiou  from  36s.  per  week  to  81  d.  per  hour, 
ainters  have  been  reduced  id.  per  hour. 
tol. — All  the  branches  are  on  strike,  notice 
uction  of  id.  per  hour  having  been  given 
pember  last  to  all  skilled  operatives  and 
employ  ds  pro  rata.  The  joiners’  shops 
filled,  and  the  employers  are  gradually 
their  shops  in  every  branch  of  the 

•ow-in-Furness. — In  February  the  em- 
s gave  six  months’  notice  to  the  masons 
irobable  reduction  of  wages  and  alteration 
es.  The  bricklayers’  wages  are  altered 
l9s.  per  week  to  8id.  per  hour.  In  April 
ages  of  carpenters  and  joiners  were 
id  from  8d.  to  74d.  per  hour.  The  plas- 
>1  and  slaters  altered  to  7id.  per  hour, 
■|1  of  38s.  per  week.  The  plumbers  have 
reduced  id.  per  hour,  and  bricklayers’ 
jrs  from  28s.  to  24s.  per  week. 

■sley. — After  a strike  of  masons,  brick- 
and  labourers,  the  bricklayers  have 
to  receive  7fd.  and  the  labourers  54d. 
ur  for  50  per  week. 

lingham. — The  winter  hours  have  been 
I as  follows  : — in  December  and  January 
:urs  aro  from  7 a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.,  with 
i hour  for  dinner,  bat  three  weeks  before 
ber  1st,  from  7 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  and  three 
after  January  31st,  from  7 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
lining  one  hour  during  the  dark  months. 
tford. — The  employers  gav6  notice  to  the 
i,  bricklayers,  and  joiners  to  pay  by  the 
ind  the  masons  agreed  to  8d.  per  hour, 
iners  have  also  agreed,  but  with  a slight 
ion  as  to  notice  being  given  previously  to 
•ge. 

ntry. — Notice  was  given  to  the  brick- 
six  months  ago,  for  an  alteration  in  the 
rules.  The  matter  was  referred  to  arbi- 
!,  and  a reduction  to  8£d.  per  hour  agreed 
'on  1st  of  June  last.  The  plasterers  will 
ve  to  fall  in  with  this  arrangement. 
tiff- — The  plasterers  and  slaters,  at  the 
; of  the  employers,  made  a voluntary 
on  of  from  8d.  to  7£d.  per  hour  from  the 
pril. 

ieith. — The  wages  in  this  town  have  been 
Id  2d.  per  hour  since  the  last  report,  and 
Indard  rate  of  wages  is  from  6d.  to  7d. 
jaster. — The  masons  accepted  a reduction 
i|ld.  to  7d.  per  hour,  and  an  increase  of 
c'om  494  to  54  hours  per  week.  The  brick- 
ion  March  1st  struck  against  a reduction 
per  hour,  and  an  increase  of  41  hours  per 
e but  the  shops  have  all  been  filled  with 
! -‘rs,  and  the  strike  is  dying  out.  The 
1 have  agreed  to  a reduction  of  Id.  per 
' 'r  54  hours  per  week. 
ty.  The  employers  gave  notice  to  all  the 
ries.of  a reduction  of  id.  per  hour,  to 
Lnto  operation  in  April  last.  The  men, 
Ihowing  some  opposition,  accepted  the 


the  standard  rate  being  6d.  to  64d.  per  hour. 
The  bricklayers  are  reduced  to  7d.,  and  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  to  6£d.  per  hour.  The 
plasterers  have  been  reduced  to  7d. ; there  is 
great  depression  in  all  branches  of  the  building 
trade,  and  the  supply  of  labour  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  demand  in  every  branch. 

Huddersfield. — The  masons  are  on  strike  at 
present  against  an  increase  of  the  hours,  but  the 
shops  are  nearly  all  filled  with  workmen  from 
other  places.  The  carpenters  and  joiners  have 
been  reduced  fd.  per  hour,  which  the  men  have 
accepted  after  arbitration.  The  masons’  hours 
in  winter  are  44 £ per  week,  instead  of  47,  as 
stated  in  the  tabular  statement. 

Hull. — The  masons’  wages  were  reduced  id. 
per  hour  on  the  1st  of  March.  The  bricklayers 
have  been  reduced  2s.  per  week ; and  the  car- 
penters, joiners,  and  plasterers,  Id.  per  hour, 
from  the  1st  of  January. 

Halijax. — The  masons’  wages  have  been  re- 
duced 2s.  per  week ; and  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  id.  per  hour. 

Kidderminster. — The  masons  have  agreed  to  a 
reduction  of  |d.  per  hour,  with  an  increase  of 
two  hours  per  week,  making  564  hours.  The 
bricklayers  have  been  reduced  id.  per  hour,  and 
the  walking  distance  increased  from  1 mile  to 
14  mile.  A code  of  rules  has  also  been  agreed 
to.  The  plasterers  have  had  notice  of  a reduc- 
tion of  id.  per  hour. 

Liverpool.  — Since  the  last  report  the  two 
branches  of  the  building  trade  which  were  work- 
ing only  49  hours,  have  had  their  time  increased 
to  55  hours.  All  the  branches  are  now  working 
the  3ame  hours,  and  the  wages  have  been  re- 
duced id.  per  hour. 

Lincoln. — A reduction  of  id.  per  hour  has 
taken  place  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trade, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  operatives. 

Leicester.  — Notice  has  been  given  to  the 
masons  for  a reduction  from  9d.  to  8d.  per  hour, 
and  an  alteration  in  che  rules.  The  bricklayers 
received  the  same  notice,  but  they  refused  the 
employers’  terms,  and  went  out  on  strike,  but 
there  is  ample  labour  offered  at  7d.  and  74d. 
per  hour.  Notice  was  given  in  January  to  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  to  reduce  the  wages  from 
74  d.  to  64d.  The  matter  was  referred  to  an 
arbitrator,  who  divided  the  difference,  giving 
his  award  for  a reduction  of  Jd.  per  hour.  The 
plasterers  have  had  notice  of  a reduction  of  Id. 
per  hour.  The  plumbers  had  notice  of  a reduc- 
tion, but  it  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  on  con- 
dition that  certain  rules  were  altered.  Masons’ 
labourers  have  had  notice  of  a reduction  of  4d. 
per  hour.  Bricklayers’  labourers  are  out  on 
strike,  but  ample  labour  is  offered  at  5d.  per 
hour. 

Lancaster.  — Notice  has  been  given  to  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  to  increase  the  workinj 


ters  and  joiners  to  increase  the  working-hours 
from  494  to  55  per  week,  and  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  7d.  per  hour.  This  was  to  come  into 
operation  on  the  26th  of  July. 

St.  Helen’s. — The  masons  have  had  their  hours 
of  labour  increased  and  their  wages  advanced 
id.  per  hour.  This  advance  was  given  to  put 
them  on  the  same  terms  as  the  masons  are  now 
receiving  in  Liverpool.  The  hours  of  the  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  joiners,  and  plasterers  have 
been  increased  one  hour  per  week  and  reduced 
3d.  per  hour  in  their  wages.  The  slaters’  time 
has  been  increased  one  hour  per  week.  The 
plumbers  and  painters  have  had  their  time  in- 
creased one  hour  per  week,  and  their  wages 
reduced  id.  per  hour.  The  labourers  have  been 
reduced  fd.  per  hour. 

Scarbormcgh. — The  stonemasons  have  agreed 
to  a reduction  from  8id.  to  8d.  per  hour,  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  April. 

South  Shields. — The  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
plasterers  have  been  reduced  6d.  per  day.  Car- 
penters and  joiners  have  been  reduced  from  74d. 
to  6id.  per  hour.  The  plumbers  have  been  re- 
duced id.  per  hour. 

Whitehaven. — The  masons  had  a reduction  in 
January  of  id.  per  hour,  and  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  3s.  per  week. 

Wakefield. — Masons’  wages  have  been  altered 
from  36s.  per  week  to  8d.  per  hour.  Bricklayers 
from  33s.  per  week  to  7id.  per  hour.  Slaters 
have  been  reduced  lid.  per  hour.  The  hour 
system  is  now  adopted  in  all  branches  in  this 
town. 

West  Bromwich. — In  February  fourteen  days’ 
notice  was  given  to  the  bricklayers  of  a reduc- 
tion of  id.  per  hour,  which  was  accepted.  The 
carpenters  and  joiners  afterwards  gave  notice  of 
an  increase  of  id.  per  hour,  which  was  to  come 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  June,  but  was  re- 
fused. The  bricklayers’  labourers  werereduoed 
id.  per  hour. 

Wigan. — The  masons’  wages  were  reduced 
from  36s.  per  week  of  48i  hours,  to  8d.  per  hour 
for  54i  hours  per  week.  The  men  in  this  branch 
went  out  on  strike,  but  afterwards  accepted  the 
employers’  terms.  The  employers  gave  the 
bricklayers  notice  of  an  extension  of  hours  from 
49 i to  544  per  week,  and  to  reduce  the  wages 
from  9d.  to  8d.  The  matter  was  referred  to  an 
arbitrator,  who  decided  upon  544  hours  per 
week,  at  83d.  per  hour.  The  carpenters,  joiners, 
and  plasterers  having  had  notice  of  a reduction 
of  id.  per  hour  and  an  increase  of  hours  to  54i 
per  week,  went  out  on  strike  for  fourteen  days, 
and  then  returned  to  work  at  7£d.  per  hour, 
with  the  increased  hours  of  labour.  The 
plumbers  having  had  notice  of  a reduction 
from  8d.  to  7d.  and  an  increase  of  hours,  left 
their  work,  but  have  since  returned  to  work  on 
the  employers’  terms.  The  painters  refusal  of 


hours  from  54  to  564  per  week.  This  was  to  come  \ an  increase  of  hours  was  referred  to  an  arbi- 


\burgh  and  Leith. — The  masons  in  this 
’’  are  accepting  work  at  any  wages  offered, 


into  operation  on  July  12th. 

Leeds. — The  masons,  plasterers,  and  labourers 
have  agreed  to  a reduction  of  4d.  per  hour,  and 
that  six  months’  notice  be  given  (but  not  toexpire 
on  any  given  date)  for  any  further  alteration  in 
the  rules.  The  joiners  in  December  had  notice 
to  reduce  their  wages  from  8d.  to  7|d.  per  hour, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  rules,  and  to  in- 
crease the  time  to  50  hours  per  week,  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  30th  of  June.  The 
joiners  were  therefore  locked  out  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  but  have  since  returned  to  work  at  the 
reduction. 

Manchester. — Notice  has  been  given  to  the 
operatives  to  reduce  the  joiners’  wages  to  8d. 
per  hour,  and  to  increase  the  number  ot  hours 
from  52  to  54  per  week.  The  plumbers  have 
also  had  the  same  notice  given  to  them,  and 
these  notices  expire  the  1st  of  December.  The 
painters  have  had  notice  of  a reduction  of  ijd. 
per  hour,  which  comes  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  September. 

Macclesfield. — The  masons’  hours  have  been 
increased  from  494  to  544  per  week. 

Northwich. — The  masons’  rules  have  been 
revised,  increasing  the  hours  and  reducing  the 
wages  by  4d.  per  hour.  A new  rule  is  intro- 
duced providing  for  inferior  workmen  being  paid 
at  such  rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
employer  and  employd. 

Northampton. — The  employers  gave  the  plas- 
terers notice  that  they  would  not  recognise  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  plasterers  with  respect  to 
apprentices.  The  employers  also  gave  notice  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  the  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
joiners,  plasterers,  and  painters  4d.  per  hour. 
The  men  went  out  on  strike,  but  at  the  end  of 
May  they  resumed  work  at  the  reduced  wages. 

Preston. — Notice  has  been  given  to  carpen- 


trator,  who  decided  they  should  work  544  hours, 
at  74d.  per  hour,  to  which  the  operatives  objected, 
but  in  a few  days  returned  to  work  on  the  terms 
of  the  award.  The  labourers  have  been  reduced 
|d.  per  hour. 

Warrington. — The  employers  gave  notice  to 
make  a uniform  number  of  hours,  viz.,  544 
hours  per  week,  and  they  have  reduced  the 
masons’  wages  from  9d.  to  8£d.  per  hour;  brick- 
layers’ wages,  from  9d.  to  8d.  per  hour ; carpen- 
ters’ wages,  8d.  to  7\d.  per  hour;  plasterers’ 
wages,  84d.  to  74d.  per  hour ; painters’  wages, 
7id.  to  7d.  per  hour;  and  bricklayers’ labourers’ 
wages,  6d.  to  54d.  per  hour;  and  the  men  are 
working  at  these  rates.” 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens. — The 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  does  not,  it  appears, 
intend  to  leave  the  Chancery  suit,  by  which  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
seek  to  eject  the  Society  from  the  South  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  undefended.  That  suit  the 
Commissioners  were  asked  by  their  committee 
to  sanction  at  their  meeting,  held  at  Marl- 
borough House.  The  general  grounds  on  which 
the  Royal  Horticultui’al  Society  will  defend  the 
suit  are  that  it  was  their  own  expenditure, 
consisting  of  50,0001.  advanced  by  the  debenture 
holders,  and  25,0001.  from  their  own  funds,  in 
all  75,0001.,  which,  in  a great  measure,  gave  the 
land  its  present  value,  though  the  buildings  and 
other  permanent  works  erected  by  the  Society 
on  the  property  were  rented  from  the  Royal, 
Commissioners  ; and  that  the  money  was 
spent  under  the  supervision  of  an  expenses 
committee,  of  which  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed a majority  of  the  members. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


London. — The  new  church  of  St.  Anthony, 
situated  between  Globe-road  and  Jatnes-street, 
Mile-end-road,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  new  church  is  in  the 
style  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  object  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  has  been  to  provide  a simple,  sub- 
stantial, well-lighted,  comfortable  building.  It 
is  warmed  with  hot  air  by  Haden’s  method. 
The  superstructure  is  of  the  ordinary  yellow 
stock  bricks,  dressed  with  stone,  the  walls  being 
covered  with  plaster  inside.  The  extreme  length 
outside  is  125  ft.,  and  the  width  65  ft.  The  nave 
and  chancel  are  of  the  same  width,  and  open 
from  end  to  end  without  any  intervening  arch,  a 
dwarf  screen  wall  dividing  the  raised  chancel 
floor  from  the  nave.  The  aisles  are  divided 
from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  the 
shafts  being  of  grey  Pennant  stone,  and  the 
caps  and  bases  of  Bath  stone.  A series  of 
sixteen  single  lancet  windows  on  each  side  in 
the  clerestory,  a large  east  window,  and  a row 
of  windows  in  an  open  vestibule  at  the  west  end, 
give  abundance  of  light.  The  roof  is  of  pitch- 
pine,  the  chancel-roof  alone  being  boarded  and 
decorated.  There  is  accommodation  for  700 
worshippers,  and  the  seats  are  all  free  and  open. 
Adjoining  the  church  is  a “ parish  room,”  which 
can  be  used  for  a Sunday  school  and  for  meetings 
of  the  congregation.  The  cost  of  this  supple- 
ment to  the  church  has  been  defrayed  by  the 
Grocers’  Company,  who,  as  patrons,  have  also 
added  1001.  a year  to  the  endowment,  in  lieu  of 
a rectory.  The  company  further  will  defray 
the  cost  of  an  organ,  Communion  plate,  &c.,  and 
the  interior  fittings  of  the  church.  A heavy 
expenditure  had  to  be  incurred  in  laying  the 
foundations,  about  1,4001.  being  spent  on  work 
below  ground  ; the  superstructure  of  the  church 
has  cost  6,9001.,  exclusive  of  lighting,  heating, 
and  contingent  expenses,  and  the  parish-room 
and  class-room  have  added  1,4001.  to  the 


expense. 

Oundle . — Jesus  Church,  Oundle,  was  conse- 
crated on  the  29th  ult.  It  is  a gift  to  the  parish 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Watts  Russel,  of  Biggin 
Hall.  The  church  is  built  on  a site  covering 
1,017  square  yards,  and  stands  at  the  junction 
of  four  roads, — viz.,  Benefield-road,  West-street, 
Mill-lane,  and  Stoke-road.  The  plan  i3  cruci- 
form, the  eastern  and  western  arms  being  longer 
than  the  north  and  south,  while  rectangular 
projections  at  each  corner  give  on  the  floor 
space,  almost  square,  available  for  seats.  Four 
columns  of  red  Hollington  stone  carry  arches, 
from  which  spring  the  central  lantern,  growing 
from  a square  into  an  octagon,  finished  with  a 
domical  ceiling  at  a height  of  50  ft.  from  the 
floor,  and  lighted  by  a range  of  sixteen  small 
clearstory  windows.  The  style  adopted  is  First 
Pointed,  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  character. 
The  walls  are  built  chiefly  of  a stone  from  the 
old  buildings  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site, 
with  dressings  of  Casterton.  The  roofs,  except 
that  of  the  lantern,  are  open-timbered,  and  the 
whole,  including  the  external  conical  roof  of  the 
lantern,  are  covered  with  stone  slates.  Inter- 
nally,  what  little  stone  has  been  used,  except 
the  columns  already  mentioned,  is  Corsham 
Down.  The  arches  of  the  walls  are  all  of  brick, 
plastered,  and  a certain  amount  of  coloured 
decoration  in  distemper  has  been  employed. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  H.  Clipsham,  of  Nowell, 
near  Newark;  the  architect  being  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  of  London.  Messrs.  Campbell  & 
Smith,  of  London,  carried  out  the  coloured 
decoration,  and  also  executed  the  simple  outline 
glass  of  the  east  window.  [We  gave  a view  and 
plan  of  the  church  in  last  year’s  volume  of  the 
Builder,  pp.  432,  433.] 

Westleigh. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  the 
parish  church  of  Westleigh,  a village  adjacent 
to  Instow.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  church  is 
believed  to  date  back  as  far  as  1320.  The 
architect  for  the  restoration  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Gould, 
of  Barnstaple ; Mr.  Hancock  is  the  contractor, 
and  his  estimate  is  495L  The  original  charac 
teristics  of  the  building  will  be  preserved  as 
far  as  possible,  especially  the  noteworthy  oak 
carving,  some  of  which,  however,  is  stated  to  be 
past  all  renovation. 

Over  Haddon.— The  foundation  stone  of  a, 
new  church  at  Over  Haddon,  Derbyshire,  was 
laid  on  the  26th  ult.  The  church,  it  is  estimated, 
will  cost  2,0001.,  and  will  accommodate  about 
100  persons.  Mr.  Cockbain  is  the  architect 
and  Messrs.  Hill,  of  Tideswell,  are  the  con! 
tractors. 

Newton  Bromswold.—The  parish  church  of 


Newton  Bromswold,  near  Rushden,  Northamp- 
tonshire, has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Baker  acted  as  architect,  and 
the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Green  & Hull,  of 
Wellingborough. 

Eldon.— On  the 22nd  ult.  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
consecrated  a new  church  which  has  been  erected 
for  the  lately-formed  ecclesiastical  district  of 
St.  Mark’s,  at  Eldon-lane,  about  two  miles  south- 
east of  Bishop  Auckland.  By  the  sinking  of 
deeper  shafts  during  the  past  few  years  to  the 
seams  of  coking-coal  which  underlie  .the  house- 
hold seams  originally  wrought  in  this  locality, 
and  known  in  the  old  days  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway  as  “ Tees  Wallsend,”  a great 
addition  has  befen  made  to  the  industrial  opera- 
tions carried  on  at  Auckland  Park,  South 
Durham,  and  Adelaide  collieries,  and  it  is  to 
provide  for  the  largely  - increased  population 
drawn  in  consequence  into  the  valley  lying 
between  the  three  collieries  that  the  church 
has  been  built.  The  new  church  is  a stone 
building,  Gothic  in  style,  the  seats,  pulpit,  &c., 
being  all  of  pitch  pine,  and  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  359  persons.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  3,000J. 

Braunston. — A faculty  has  been  granted  by 
Chancellor  Wales  for  certain  alterations  and 
new  works  at  Braunston  parish  church.  The 
works  will  include  the  decoration  in  colour  of 
the  chancel  walls.  Mr.  Butterfield  is  the  archi» 
tect  concerned. 

Borstal. — The  new  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
Borstal,  near  Rochester,  was  consecrated  on  the 
21st  ult.  The  architect  of  the  church  is  Mr.  F. 
Luck,  Mr.  Alderman  J.  G.  Naylar  being  the 
builder. 

Dartington. — Dartington  Church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  is  being  rebuilt.  Dartington  is  a 
mile  or  two  from  Totnes ; the  old  church  has 
been  entirely  taken  down,  and  a new  one  is 
being  erected  some  half  a mile  away  from  the 
old  site.  The  former  church  was  of  Perpendi- 
cular character.  Designs  for  the  new  edifice 
having  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Pearson,  A.R.A., 
the  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Mar- 
shall, builder,  of  Plymouth,  and  is  now  well 
advanced.  In  taking  down  the  old  church,  much 
of  the  more  perfect  materials  has  been  retained, 


Batley,  the  ironwork.  The  contracts  amount 
5,1001. 

Portobello. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  n<< 
church  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  Bal 
street  U.P.  congregation  was  laid  on  the  31 
ult.  The  new  church,  which  has  been  design- 
by  Messrs.  Stewart  & Menzies,  Edimmrpt 
occupies  a commanding  site  at  the  junction  _ 
Windsor-place  with  High-Btreet.  In  planittal 
the  form  of  a truncated  cross,  61  ft.  long  and  661 
wide  at  the  transepts.  Behind  the  church  will' 
a hall  capable  of  seating  about  200,  vestry,  a- 
other  conveniences.  The  gable  of  the  chai 
facing  High-street  is  flanked  on  one  side  by 
tower,  with  angle  buttresses,  and  spire  rising! 
the  height  of  upwards  of  130  ft.,  at  the  corr 
of  Windsor-place  and  High-street.  The  st; 
adopted  is  Early  Decorated.  The  prinoip| 
entrance  is  by  a doorway  in  the  centre  of  t1 
gable  facing  High-street,  with  a deeply-recest 
two-light  window  on  each  side  for  lighting  ti: 
corridor,  and  having  the  arches  filled  up  w 
tracery  and  surmounted  by  gablets  with  carv1 
finials.  The  upper  portion  of  the  gable  facf 
High-street  is  pierced  by  two  large  windo 
with  mullions  and  tracery,  above  which  is  ( 
ornamental  circular  window,  the  gable  bei 1 
finished  with  a cross.  Internally,  the  chuit 
will  be  seated  for  760  in  area  and  gallery ; If 
additional  galleries,  containing  120  sittings,  t : 
at  any  time  be  erected  in  the  transepts. 
building  is  estimated  to  cost  about  5,2001.  il 
Waltham  Abbey. — The  Wesleyan  chapel  h ■ 
has  been  enlarged  and  extended  on  the  gron 
formerly  occupied  by  the  minister’s  rosidem 
Two  class-rooms  and  a school-room  are  to  ( 
erected.  The  cost  of  the  whole  work  is  es; 
mated  at  4501.  Mr.  John  Bentley  is  the  buildij 
Newtongrange. — Plans  have  been  approved  hi 
working  contracts  settled  for  the  erection  oil 
new  Free  Church  here,  to  accommodate  *i| 
persons.  The  style  chosen  is  Gothic. 

South  Shields.— On  the  23rd  ult.  the  founoj 
tion-stone  of  the  new  Presbyterian  churchi 
St.  Paul,  Westoe-lane,  was  laid  by  Miss  Re;- 
head,  daughter  of  the  mayor.  About  twoye-i 
ago  the  congregation  worshipping  in  the  En  | 
street  Presbyterian  Church  appointed  a Bui 
ing  Committee  to  take  measures  for  the  erect  , 


the  window  tracery,  the  granite  copings,  the  | of  a new  place  of  worship,  the  old  build 


nave  and  chancel  arcades,  the  roof  and  other 
parts,  and  other  portions  of  the  old  work,  are 
being  re-used  in  the  new  edifice.  This  latter  is 


the  Perpendicular  style,  and  consists  of  naves, 
aisle,  chancel,  a north-east  vestry,  and  a western 
tower.  The  walls  are  of  local  limestone,  the 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  In  an  exterior  niche, 
over  the  eastern  window,  will  be  a sculptured 
figure  of  the  patron  saint,  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  the  south- 
west porch,  which  has  a stone  groined  roof.  The 
carved  work  and  the  sculptures  have  been  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  Mr.  J.  Babb  is  the 
clerk  of  works. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Driffield. — The  foundation  stone,  cornerstones, 
and  memorial  stones  were  laid  on  July  23,  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  new  chapel,  Driffield. 
Internally  the  chapel  will  be  90  ft.  long,  58  ft. 
wide,  and  42  ft.  high  from  floor  to  centre  part  of 
ceiling.  There  will  be  a gallery  all  round,  five 
seats  deep  at  the  sides  and  pulpit  end,  and 
eight  seats  deep  in  the  front  gallery.  The  area 
or  space  in  clear  of  the  gallery  fronts  will  be 
54  ft.  by  29  ft.  The  accommodation  will  be  as 
follows: — adult  sittings  in  pews,  ground  floor, 
166 ; galleries,  466  ; free  seats  in  aisles,  &c., 
555;  total,  1,187.  20  in.  are  allowed  for  each 

sitting,  and  the  pews  are  34  in.  wide  on  tbe 
ground  floor,  and  32  in.  in  the  galleries.  Trans- 
versely the  chapel  will  be  divided  into  three 
idths,  as  nave  and  aisles ; the  nave  being 
32  ft.  wide,  and  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
coupled  cast-iron  columns  carrying  semicircular 
arches  o timber  work  to  support  the  roof  and 
ceiling,  — all  being  finished  internally  with 
plaster  mouldings  and  panels,  &c.  The  organ 
and  choir  are  to  be  placed  in  the  gallery  behind 
the  pulpit,  and  there  will  be  a staircase  on  each 
side  of  the  same,  communicating  with  the  side 
and  end  galleries  and  the  vestries  and  class- 
rooms in  rear  of  the  chapel.  There  will  be 
seven  such  rooms  altogether,  and  all  necessary 
conveniences,  &c.  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  contractor  i are  Mr.  F.  Sweeting, 
Hull,  for  the  masonry  ; Mr.  M.  Gage,  Driffield, 
brickwork ; Mr.  John  Barnes,  Beverley,  the 
joinery;  Mr.  J.  Snowden,  Ossett,  the  plumbing 
and  glazing;  and  Messrs.  Bagshaw  & Son, 


having  become  inconveniently  small.  T 
building  operations  were  commenced  about  h| 
months  ago,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  chu? 
will  be  completed  in  November  next.  tjfli 
Armagh. — A new  Presbyterian  church  H 
been  opened  in  Armagh.  The  style  is  Decorati 
The  exterior  walls  are  built  of  square  blocks 
Armagh  marble,  with  dressings  of  Dungani: 
sandstone.  The  church  consists  of  a nave  v 
aisles,  and  accommodation  has  been  provid 
for  upwards  of  830  persons.  Galleries  • 
placed  against  the  walls  on  the  three  sides,  i 
these  are  seated  to  hold  350  persons,  while  ■ 
can  be  accommodated  on  the  ground  floor.  1. 
nave  consists  of  six  bays,  and  is  50  ft.  in  wic 
including  tbe  aisles,  and  60  ft.  in  height  to 
ridge.  Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  groi; 
towards  the  Mall,  the  principal  entrances 
approached  by  a flight  of  twelve  steps,  wh. 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  principal  fa9® 
A basement  is  formed  below  the  church,  t 
this  will  be  utilised  as  a sexton’s  resider 
At  the  corner  of  Rnssell-street,  a mass 
pinnacled  tower  rises  100  ft.  high  to  the  bell 
Above  this  the  spire  terminates  at  a height' 
185  ft.  in  a copper  finial.  The  church  will 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  supplied  by  Mes 
Musgrave  & Co.  The  lighting,  whioh  is 
means  of  sunlights  and  brackets,  was  execu> 
by  Mr.  William  M’Neill,  Belfast.  The  railn 
and  lamps  have  been  manufactured  by  Mes 
Riddel  & Co.  The  carving,  of  which  there  i: 
large  quantity,  has  been  done  by  Mr _Ha- 
Hems,  Exeter.  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Guiler,  Bel  i 
the  builders,  have  executed  the  works,  from  i 
designs  of  Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie,  Bel  i 
architects.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building 
been  about  10,000Z.  . .. 

Trannxere. — On  the  24th  ult.  a new  Enron 
Methodist  Chapel  was  opened  in  Holt-rt 
Tranmere.  The  chapel,  which  is  from 
designs  of  Mr.  Richard  Owens,  of  Breck-rc 
Liverpoo’,  j3  built  of  brick,  in  the  Italian  st 
with  Stourton  stone  dressings.  I here  is 
gallery  in  the  interior  at  the  sides  and  one  • 
and  the  place  will  accommodate  about 
worshippers.  The  cost  has  beeD  about 
of  which  sum  2001.  was  paid  for  the  lana. 
is  intended  to  build  a Sunday  sc  oo  a 
back  of  the  church,  aud  this,  it  is  expec 
will  involve  a further  outlay  of  1,000  . 
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TORM  WATER  SEWERS  FOR  THE 
SUBURBS. 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

I ' the  meeting  of  this  Board  on  the  1st  inst., 
I y important  report  was  presented  by  the 
:8  and  General  Purposes  Committee  on  the 
ution  of  the  Board  of  the  19tli  July,  1878, 
ring  it  to  the  committee  to  consider  and 
;t  upon  the  question  of  obtaining  legislation 
i a view  to  providing  a remedy  for  floodings 
| rainfall.  The  committee  Btate  that  they 
H felt  it  their  duty  to  review  the  whole 
lion,  and  they  have,  in  consultation  with 
Rngineer  (Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette),  given  to 
>ir  most  anxious  and  careful  consideration, 
learn  that  a lanre  amount  of  relief  can  be 
ded  for  the  Berions  floodings  which  are  now 
equently  taking  place  in  some  of  the  dis- 
of  the  metropolis,  by  the  carrying  out  of 
ision  works  at  a cost  of  about  75O,O0OZ. 
■rngineer  had  laid  before  the  committee  a 
f works  which  he  proposes,  at  an  estimated 
i)f  708,0001.,  and  which  are  as  follows : — 

j'ncting  storm  relief  line  for  the  Ranelagh 

King's  Scholars’  Pond  Sewers  £196,000 

’ucting  storm  relief  line  for  the  Ratcliffs 
lway  and  Limekiln  Dock  Sewers,  omitting 
extension  sewer  to  relieve  the  Eastern 
ities  Railway  Sewer  included  in  estimate  of 


| November,  1878  68,00) 

line  for  high  level  sewer  at  Hackney  ...  5:1,000 

epting  sewer  from  Putney  to  Clnphnm  ...  170,000 
reliet  to  high  level  at  High-street,  Clapham, 

Effra-creek  70,000 

lird  storm  overflow  10,000 

ewer  from  Deptford  to  Lea-bridge 30,000 

(to  relieve  low-lying  ground  at  Walworth...  60,000 

I sewer  to  relievo  Holloway  and  Kcntish- 
| 6-1,000 


£708,000 

jappeared  to  the  committee  most  desirable 

iio  time  should  be  lost  in  affording  to  the 
cts  affected  the  relief  which  is  so  urgently 
d,  and  having  satisfied  themselves  that 
yorks  suggested  are  such  as  might  be 
H’rly  carried  out  by  the  Board  under  their 
at  powers,  they  submitted  the  following 
iimeudation  for  adoption  by  the  Board  : — 

at  the  engineer  having  reported  that  a large  amount 
I'f  can  be  provided  for  floodings  from  rainliill  by  the 
<g  out  of  certain  extension  works  at  a c^st  of 
'/.,  application  be  made  to  Parliament  to  include  in 
ird’s  Money  Bill  for  the  year  188)  power  to  borrow 
mount  for  the  construction  of  the  extension  works 
|d  to.” 

E.  Dresser  Rogei’S,  in  moving  the  adoption 
i report,  said  that  the  rainfall  which  the 
Ipolitan  main  drainage  system  was  planned 
ry  away  was  calculated  at  a quarter  of  an 
)er  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  was 
illy  conceded,  at  the  time  when  this  sub- 
as  before  the  Board,  that  any  system  that 
led  for  such  a rainfall  would  be  quite 
ictory  and  sufficient.  That  calculation 
ilopted  by  the  Board,  and  until  the  years 
1878,  and  1879,  the  main  drainage  system, 
i)  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  whole  of 
ainfall,  proved  sufficient.  But  since  the 
drainage  works  had  been  completed,  the 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  metropolis 
udergone  a complete  and  an  extraordinary 
a,  and  a change  that  could  never  have 
anticipated  over  twenty  years  ago.  In 
sar  1856,  when  the  Board  was  established, 
were  under  300,000  houses  in  the  metro- 
but  at  the  present  time  there  were  con- 
bly  over  500,000.  In  1856  there  were 
1,000  miles  of  streets,  while  now  there 
over  1,500  miles.  Twenty  years  ago  a 
arge  portion  of  what  was  now  called  the 
polis  consisted  of  open  fields,  and  when 
in  fell  upon  the  surface  it  was  absorbed 
Pie  ground  ; while  since  then,  and  even  at 
| esent  time,  40  ft.  thoroughfares  were  con- 
by  being  constructed  with  non-absorbing 
1 es,  and  with  stone-paved  footways  and 
•(paved  channels  and  water-tables,  which 
i?ed  the  rainfall  immediately  into  the 
T-  The  quantity  of  sewage  had  also  vastly 
l'sed;  at  the  present  time,  the  quantity 
fyowed  into  the  sewers  on  the  north  side  of 
Ter  was  from  92,000,000  to  100,000,000 
jP  Per  day,  and  on  the  south  side  60,000,000 
>•00,000  gallons  per  day.  The  committee 
I opinion  that  this  expenditure  of  750,000t., 
jgested  by  the  engineer,  would  bring  about 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  those  who 
Offered  so  severely  in  the  past.  Fortu- 
l > fcbe  Board  already  had  a sum  in  hand  of 
150.000Z.,  which  would  enable  it  to  do 
} ling  at  once.  Next  year  they  would  have 
Do  Parliament  for  power  to  raise  the  whole 
Dnd  the  result,  he  believed,  would  be  that 


they  would  be  able  to  prevent  a recurrence  of 
these  disastrous  floodings  from  rainfall  for  the 
future. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted  nem.  con., 
and  it  was  subsequently  resolved  : — 

“ That  there  being  at  present  available  for  main  drainage 
purposes  an  unexpended  balance  ol-  about  160,0001.,  a line 
of  sewer  be  forthwith  constructed  from  Wandsworth  to 
Vauxhall,  and  that  the  engineer  bo  instructed  to  prepare 
the  plaus  and  specifications  for  the  execution  of  the 
work.” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was  stated 
that  the  effect  of  these  works  would  not  be  to 
add  to  the  quantity  of  sewage  discharged  into 
the  river.  The  only  result  would  be  that  the 
storm  waters  would  flow  much  more  rapidly 
into  the  river,  instead  of  remaining  tide-locked 
in  the  sewers  and  in  the  basements  of  the  houses 
whenever  an  exceptional  rainfall  occurred. 


SALE  OF  BUILDING  LAND  AT 
STREATHAM. 

The  Bedford  Park  Estate,  Streatham,  was 
sold  by  auction  last  week  at  the  Mart,  by 
Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield.  It  has  an  area  of  60 
acres.  The  estate  was  said  to  be  in  close 
proximity  to  three  railway  stations,  with  a 
frontage  to  the  high  road,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  occupied  by  mansions,  private  houses, 
and  shops,  forming  what  was  known  as  the  old 
village  of  Streatham,  and  including  Bedford 
House,  Old  Bedford  House,  and  Bedford  Ter- 
race, at  present  producing  a rental  of  1,500Z.  a 
year,  together  with  the  park,  consisting  of 
meadow  land  and  plantations,  containing  up- 
wards of  50  acres,  ripe  for  bemg  laid  out  as 
building  sites.  Mr.  Bousfield,  the  auctioneer, 
in  introducing  the  property,  stated  at  the  out- 
set that  it  was  for  absolute  sale,  and  would  be 
sold  in  its  entirety  by  order  of  the  trustees,  who 
were  not  empowered  to  sell  it  in  any  other 
way.  They  would  have  preferred  to  cut 
it  up,  and  sell  it  in  building  plots,  when  they 
could  have  obtained  a maximum  price  for  it, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  sell  it  as  a whole. 
The  purchaser  would  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
the  timber  on  the  estate.  In  estimating  the 
value  of  the  .property  he  said  that  he  calculated 
the  annual  net  value  of  the  mansions  and  other 
buildings  on  the  estate  at  1,0001.,  after  deduct- 
ing expenses,  even  at  the  present  low  rate  of 
letting,  which,  at  twenty  years’  purchase, 
amounted  to  20,000Z.  Then,  as  to  the  land,  it 
was  well  known  that  building-land  in  Streatham 
was  worth  at  least  1.000Z.  an  acre,  and  situated 
as  this  land  was  it  was  worth  much  more.  At 
the  lowest  estimate  he  considered  the  property 
well  worth  100,0L)0Z. 

The  property  was  put  up  at  30,000Z.,  and  the 
biddings  having  brought  it  up  to  46,000Z.,  there 
were  no  further  offers,  on  which  the  auctioneer 
observed  that  the  property  now  stood  at  little 
more  than  the  value  of  the  buildings  already 
erected,  with  their  grounds,  for  their  present 
rentals  did  not  by  any  means  represent  their 
real  value,  and  the  rents  must  inevitably  be  very 
much  raised  after  the  present  leases,  several 
of  which  had  only  a few  years  to  ruD,  expired. 
At  the  present  price,  therefore,  the  purchaser 
would  have  the  fifty  acres  of  unbuilt  land  for 
nothing.  The  property  must,  however,  be  sold. 
After  this  intimation  the  bidding  went  up  to 
47,500 Z.,  and  there  beiug  no  further  offer  it  was 
sold  at  that  price. 


NEW  TOWN-nALL  AT  CHORLEY. 

A new  town-hall  has  just  been  erected  at 
Chorley,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  formally  opened 
on  Saturday  last,  with  much  ceremony,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Col.  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  Chorley  is  distant  about  nine  miles  from 
Preston,  on  the  main  road  between  the  last- 
named  town  and  Manchester,  and  until  within 
the  last  decade  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Lancashire  manufacturing  towns.  Its  popula- 
tion has,  however,  rapidly  increased  within  the 
last  few  years,  owing  to  the  extension  of  its 
cotton  manufactures  and  the  erection  of  several 
additional  mills,  until  at  length  a new  town-hall 
for  conducting  the  general  public  business  of 
the  town  has  been  found  necessary.  The  new 
building  is  entirely  of  stone,  with  boasted  face, 
Yorkshire  parpoints,  and  dressings  of  rubbed 
Longridge  stone.  The  building  has  its  main 
frontage  to  Market-street,  the  principal  street 
in  the  town,  and  is  surmounted  by  a lofty 
clock-tower,  containing  bells  and  chimes,  it 
has  an  ornamental  entrance,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  Chorley  coat  of  arms.  The 


entrance  leads  into  a vestibule,  containing 
niches  for  statuary.  The  several  floors  of  the 
buiiding  combine  a post-office,  a board-room, 
aDd  offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business  of  the  town;  also  a butter-market,  a 
great  hall  for  public  meetings,  and  on  another 
floor  are  several  spacious  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  furnished  with  two  billiard-tables.  The 
market  is  in  the  basement  of  tho  building.  The 
ground-floor  contains  the  post-office,  fronting 
Market-street,  together  with  the  offices  of  the 
clerk  to  the  commissioners,  the  town  surveyor, 
and  the  general  offices  for  the  clerks,  in  addition 
to  the  board-room,  an  apartment  measuring 
30  ft.  by  32  ffc.  On  the  first-floor  is  the  public 
hall,  attached  to  which  are  several  cloak-rooms. 
The  hall  is  100  ffc.  long  by  58  ffc.  wide,  and 
36  ffc.  high;  it  will  seat;  an  audience  of  900. 
At  one  end  is  an  orchestra,  which  will  seat 
an  additional  200,  whilst  at  the  rear  on  each 
side  are  retiring  and  dressing  rooms.  The 
walls  and  coiliDg  are  decorated,  the  latter 
being  in  panels.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  fifteen 
chandeliers,  containing  405  lights.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  the  great  hall  is  a refresh- 
ment-room. The  second  floor,  containing  the 
billiard-rooms,  is  approached  by  a winding 
staircase,  whilst  a further  asceufc  by  the  stair- 
case leads  to  the  clock  tower. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  land 
aud  furnishing,  but  inclusive  of  a clock  and 
chimes,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  at 
a cost  of  about  800 Z.,  amounts  to  about 
24,0001. 

The  contractors  for  the  stonework  and  slating 
were  Messrs.  Gabbutt  & Son,  of  Liverpool ; for 
the  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work,  Messrs.  Gillett 
& Son ; plasterers’,  Messrs.  VVhalley  & Son ; 
plumbing  and  painting,  Ac.,  Mr.  T.  Fletcher; 
all  of  Chorley.  The  ironwork  was  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Fletcher,  of  Wolverhampton;  and  the  beating 
by  Mr.  Charles  Seward,  of  Preston.  The 
polished  brass  pendants  and  lights  for  the 
principal  rooms  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Richardson  & Ellson,  of  London. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  Ladds  & Powell, 
of  London ; and  the  clerk  of  the  works  was 
Mr.  Henry  Winfield. 

The  acoustic  properties  of  the  largo  hall  are 
considered  good. 


ARTISTS  AND  FOUNDERS. 

Mr.  Georoe  Aitchison,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Master  of 
the  Founders’  Company,  presided  at  a Court 
dinner  of  the  company  on  tho  1st  inst.  at  the 
Star  and  Garter,  Richmond.  Among  thoso 
present  were  tho  newly-elected  liveryman,  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  Mr.  Marks,  R A. ; Mr.  Wkicheord, 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects ; and  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  Master  of  the 
Dyers’  Company.  Mr.  Aitchison  proposed  “ The 
health  of  the  new.  liveryman,  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,”  who,  in  responding,  expressed  his 
lively  sense  of  the  honour  done  him  in  admitting 
him  into  the  ranks  of  the  Ancient  Company  of 
Founders,  and  said  he  believed  it  was  customary 
to  select  individuals  whose  lives  and  pursuits 
were  linked  by  some  sympathy  With  the  mystery 
and  craft  to  which  they  were  about  to  be 
admitted.  He  knew  no  company  which  from 
this  point  of  view  could  take  a more  compre- 
hensive sweep  than  that  over  which  the  Master 
presided, — he  knew  none  which  could  penetrate 
aud  influence  the  lives  of  men  more  widely  than 
the  Founders’  Company.  Assuredly  there  were 
none  which  struck  into  the  lives  of  men  more 
dramatically  or  stirringly.  To  the  founders 
craft  we  owed  the  brazen  tongue  which  invited 
us  to  almost  all  the  salient  acts  of  life, — whether 
those  acts  were  grave  or  gay,  whether  they  were 
poetic  or  prosaic,  whether  men  went  to  dinner 
or  to  the  grave,  whether  they  were  taken  to  the 
font  or  went  to  the  altar,  whether  they  passed  to 
the  workhouse  or  ascended  a throne, — bells,  merry 
bells,  sad  bells,  cynically  indifferent  bells, 
accompanied  them  with  their  voices.  The 
stateliest  and  most  ambitious  edifices  raised  by 
the  art  in  which  the  Master  had  made  himself 
a name  had  been  devised  to  lift  up  to  the  sky 
these  noisy-tongued  products  of  the  founder’s 
art.  And  who  but  the  founder  solved  in  the 
last  resort  the  great  problems  of  international 
life  ? In  this  barbarous  world  was  not  the  final 
court  of  appeal  the  cannon’s  month  ? But 
artists  owed  to  the  founders  a more  gracious 
boon, — for  it  had  been  their  privilege  in  days 
reaching  far  back  beyond  historic  times  to  fill 
the  world  with  innumerable  forms  of  loveliness. 
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The  power  to  do  this  was  a privilege,  hot  it 
involved  a responsibility  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overrate;  it  carried  with  it  its 
corollary —the  power  to  propagate  ugliness,  a 
power  too  frequently  and  too  fatally  exercised. 
He  believed  that  this  corporation  was  not  un- 
aware of  this  responsibility,  and  of  its  dangers, 
and  he  knew  no  one  more  fitted  to  keep  this 
consciousness  alive  than  the  devoted  and  ardent 
student  of  beauty  who  filled  the  chair.  It  was 
with  great  pleasure,  Sir  Frederick  added,  that 
he  had  learned  the  intention  of  the  Founders’ 
Company  to  ofl'er  prizes  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  study  of  beauty  in  connexion  with  its 
products.  He  need  hardly  say  that  this  circum- 
stance enhanced  very  considerably  the  great 
gratification  he  felt  at  being  honoured  by  the 
admission  into  their  ancient  and  distinguished 
brotherhood. 


THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS  ACT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Poplar  District 
Board  of  Works,  on  a circular  letter  being  read 
from  the  Bermondsey  Vestry,  calling  attention 
to  the  serious  sacrifice  to  the  ratepayers  iuvolved 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act,  and  inviting 
agitation  for  its  amendment,  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  E.  R.  Cook,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works)  said  he  would  suggest  that  this  letter 
be  referred  to  the  General  Parposes  Committee 
for  consideration.  There  was  no  donbt  that  the 
Act  ought  to  be  carried  out,  if  the  provisions 
could  be  modified  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
them  reasonably  workable.  There  were  two 
distinct  objects  in  view  in  the  Act.  One  was 
to  get  rid  of  property  which  had  been  allowed, 
from  the  neglect  of  the  owners,  to  fall  into  such 
a state  of  dilapidation  as  to  create  a nuisance 
prejudicial  to  the  common  weal.  The  other 
object  was  to  construct  dwellings  for  artisans 
in  the  metropolis.  Now,  as  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  he  fully  and  thoroughly 
agreed  with  the  proposal  to  pull  dowu  unhealthy 
dwellings,  and  places  which  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  a condition  unfit  for  human  habitation  ; 
but  the  machinery  which  the  Act  had  provided 
for  dealing  with  these  dwellings  was  defective, 
because  when  the  property  was  taken  from  the 
owners  who  had  allowed  it  to  fall  into  disrepair, 
it  was  done  by  a special  instrument, — an  arbi- 
trator,— and  the  property  was  valued  as  if  it 
were  good ; and  the  Metropolitan  Board  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  the  owners  of  these  wretched 
places  sums  equal  to  what  they  would  get  were 
the  property  of  a high  class  and  in  a good  state 
of  repair.  That  was  a monstrous  &tate  of 
things,  because  if  the  property  required  to  be 
pulled  down,  it  was  because  it  was  a nuisance,  and 
dangerous  to  health.  If  we  paid  the  owner  as 
if  his  property  were  good,  he,  who  was  the  origin 
of  the  fault,  did  not  suffer,  but  gained,  and”  it 
was  the  inhabitants  of  London  who  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  and  bear  a serious  addition  to  their 
burdens.  If  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  still 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  demolition  of 
houses  of  this  character  should  be  concurrent 
with  the  provision  of  property  for  the  residence 
of  a similar  class,  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  to  erect  such  dwellings  in  a 
suitable  locality,  and  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  What  could  be  a greater 
mistake  than  the  compulsory  allotment  of 
valuable  frontages  in  the  new  West-end  street 
to  the  erection  of  workmen’s  dwellings  r To 
compel  workmen  to  reside  there  was  to  compel 
them  to  reside  where  they  did  not  want  to  be, 
and  where  they  must  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
surrounding  property.  The  ratepayers  of  London 
should  set  to  work  to  procure  such  an  amend- 
ment  of  the  Act  as  would  remedy  the  evils 
which  he  had  pointed  out,  otherwise  it  was  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act  would  be  the  financial  ruin  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

wfIV’r81  “eetinS  of  the  City  United 
ZTJZaII  ,°n4the  30th  u,fc-<  Bonnewell 
detailed  the  history  of  the  Artisans  and  La- 
bourers  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  which, 
he  said,  was  extremely  defective.  At  the  pre! 
sent  time  the  Act  held  out  a premium  to  dis- 
honest men.  A man  had  simply  to  neglect  his 
property,  and  let  it  get  into  a state  of  sixes  and 
sevens,  to  extract  as  much  money  out  of  it  as 
possible,  and  do  nothing  in  return,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  his  property  would  be  presented 
as  an  unsanitary  property.  Then  a scheme 
would  be  prepared,  and  the  premises  would 
be  condemned  and  taken.  The  compensation 
allowed  in  such  cases  was  most  unfair,  for  a 


man  was  not  paid  what  the  property  was  worth 
in  itself,  but  what  he  could  get  out  of  it.  So 
that  if  a man  could  show  he  made  a thousand 
a year  out  of  a miserable  freehold,  he  would  get 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  allowed  him.  The  Act 
worked  unfairly  towards  those  who  did  their 
duty  by  their  property,  and  favourably  towards 
those  who  neglected  it.  The  neglectful  man 
would  get  a consideration  for  the  pulling  down 
of  his  property,  and  the  conscientious  man  who 
performed  his  duty  would  have  to  bear  his  share 
of  that  compensation.  He  hoped  the  Act  would 
be  repealed,  for  no  amendments  would  cure 
it.  He  moved, — 

“ That  this  club,  being  of  opinion  that  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  1875,  is  inherently  bad  iu  prin- 
ciple, inasmuch  as  it  offers  a direct  incentive  to  owners  of 
property  to  produce  those  very  evils  it  was  intended  to 
destroy,  thus  inflicting  great  hardship  upon  the  poor,  aud 
enormously  iucreasing  the  burden  of  local  taxation  upon 
the  ratepayers,  desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  defects,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  devise  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  amendment  of  the  Act  in  the 
ensuing  session.” 

Mr.  J.  Newbon  seconded,  and  tbe  motion  was 
carried. 

The  Mile  End  Old  Town  Vestry,  on  tbe  29th 
ult.,  passed  the  following  resolution, — 

“ That  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Vestry,  highly  necessary 
that  the  Act  which  results  in  the  provision  of  dwellings 
for  artisans  out  of  funds  provided  by  Metropolitan  rate- 
payers at  such  a serious  sacrifice  as  half  a million  of  mouey 
should  be  amended  without  de'ay,  and  that  no  further 
schemes  be  proceeded  with  under  the  Act  until  the  law  is 
so  amended  as  effectually  to  prevent  a similar  loss  and 
waste  of  money  in  future." 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  31st  ult., 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  Sir  J.  McGarel-Hogg 
said  : — No  sites  have  yet  been  cleared  under 
tbe  Artisans’  Act  except  a portion  of  the  White- 
chapel and  Limehouse  area,  which  has  already 
been  sold  with  five  others  to  tbe  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  fund.  Some  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  the  removal  of  buildings  from  any 
of  the  Bites  not  yet  disposed  of,  and,  assuming 
that  the  Bill  of  the  Home  Secretary  is  brought 
in  and  passed  this  session,  I can  readily  under- 
take that  no  further  sale  of  sites  shall  be  made 
before  the  House  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  measure. 


of  October,  at  which  time  the  40  dwellings  at  Brett-rod 
Hackney,  will  be  also  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  | 
portion  of  the  Deptford  estate  will  be  ready  lor  occupati 
before  tbe  end  of  the  year.  Plaus  for  building  on  1 1 
estates  at  Mansfcrd-street,  Bethnal-green,  aucl  Dam  ; 
street,  Walworth,  have  been  prepared,  and  the  builditu 
will  be  proceeded  with  at  the  curliest  possible  momed 
At  the  Betbual-green  estate  additional  dwellings  have  bo’ 
commenced  to  accommodate  160  families.  The  to.’ 
number  of  dwellings  in  occupation  and  in  course  of  erectin 
including  those  for  which  the  plans  Lave  been  approved  ' 
3,717,  for  the  accommodation  of  about  18,000  persons.  1 - 
number  of  persons  resident  in  dwellings  now  under  Id 
control  of  the  company  is  about  14,000. 


Brighton. — At  a meeting  of  the  Brighton 
Town  Council  on  the  let  iust.,  it  was  decided  to 
defer  the  further  consideration  of  a scheme  for 
applying  this  Act  to  some  of  the  poorer  quarters 
of  the  town,  which  scheme  has  been  before  them 
time  after  time  for  some  months  past.  It  ap- 
pears that,  after  considering  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  properties  within  the  condemned  areas,  the 
Sanitary  Committee  resolved  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  charges 
of  surveyors  and  solicitors  employed  by  owners 
of  property  for  which,  in  cases  of  compulsory 
purchase,  local  authorities  are  liable,  and,  tbe 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES.  r 

Bucks. — The  members  of  the  Bucks  Archai 
logical  Society  bad  their  annual  excursion  ir 
the  24-th  ult.,  St.  Alban’s  being  the  place  selectt- 
Arrived  there,  the  Abbey,  of  course,  claim 
first  attention,  and  the  party  were  conduct; 
over  it  by  the  clerk  to  the  restoration  wort1 
Mr.  Chappie,  who  pointed  out  the  various  objedi 
of  interest,  and  gave  a sketch  of  the  historyu 
the  edifice,  referring  to  the  discovery  of  t 
remains  of  the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint, 
well  as  describing  the  numerous  architects 
beauties  and  curiosities  of  the  ohl  portionil 
the  building,  and  the  progress  of  the  restor- 
portion.  This  occupied  the  party  till  dinrl, 
time,  after  which  the  annual  meeting  was  he 
the  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham  presiding,  wh’ 
Mr.  G.  G.  Du  Pre  was  appointed  president’ll 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  other  officers  ][ 
elected.  The  next  attraction  was  the  site  i 
the  aucient  Roman  city  of  Verulam  ; and,  af 
a brief  inspection  of  St.  Michael’s,  the  membir 
returned  to  Aylesbury. 

Berkshire. — A large  party  of  the  memberso 
this  society  had  a pleasant  excursion  to  H 
field  and  St.  Alban’s  on  tbe  30th  ult.  Arm' 
at  Hatfield  House,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Guildi  ’ 
recounted  the  history  of  the  building.  HatH 
was,  be  said,  a place  of  great  antiquity,  havii; 
formerly  been  one  of  the  manors  of  the  Sail- 
Kings  of  Mercia ; and  it  was  probably  occup 
by  Offa,  founder  of  St.  Alban’s,  from  790-7 
Edgar  gave  the  manor  to  the  Monastery  of  l! 
Henry  I.,  the  founder  of  Reading  Abbey,! 
1109  converted  the  Monastery  of  Ely  into  tt> 
cathedral  of  a bishopric,  and  in  consequent! 
Hatfield  became  an  episcopal  palace,  owing!, 
which  it  was  called  Bishop’s  Hatfield.  In  14 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  palace  V4 
rebuilt  by  John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Ej 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lt  i 
Chancellor  and  Cardinal,  in  the  style  theyui 
saw.  Morton  built  the  great  tower  of  Cant! 
bury  Cathedral,  and  was  altogether  a vt, 
munificent  prelate.  In  1606  James  I.,  bavl 
taken  a great  fancy  to  the  palace  of  Theobald 
near  Cheshunt,  asked  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sec 
tary  of  State,  to  exchange  Theobald’s  for  R 
field  ; and  thus  it  came  into  the  hands  of  i- 


Home  Secretary  having  promised  the  Honse  of 
Commons  to  bring  iu  a Bill  this  session  for  ! Cecil  family.  The  present  mansion  was  oci 
lessening  the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  Act,  pleted  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in  1601,  having  b<: 

» 1 ..  -1  . . • ,1  L ..  I* -•  .1  1 * n . 1 -rnn-n  .V  V\V1  i 1 rlinff  Q n d if.  WCI  R Raid  that  I 


they  determined  to  defer  consideration  of  tbe 
matter  um.il  such  a Bill  had  been  introduced. 


IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 


The  report  presented  at  the  thirty. second 
half-yearly  meeting  of  members  of  this  com- 
pany (Aldermau  Sir  S.  H.  Waterlow,  M.P.,  chair- 
man) on  Thursday,  states  that  the  whole  of  the 
capital  is  subscribed,  viz.,  250.000Z.  stock  fully 
paid,  and  250,0001.  in  shares  of  101.  each. 


The  loans  received  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners amount  to  178,000/.,  aud  the  applications  for 
additional  loaus,  amounting  to  85,000/.,  iu  respect  of  tbe 
buildings  now  being  erected,  have  been  made,  cf  which 
18,000/.  will  shortly  be  received.  The  total  expenditure 
on  capital  account  is  now  693,799/.  13s.  The  capital 
expended  on  works  iu  progress,  aud  wholly  unproductive, 
lias  averaged  about  6‘i,u0o/.  during  the  half-year,  in 
addition  to  which  an  average  of  about  55,000/.  has  been 
only  partly  productive.  The  rents,  Ac.,  amount  to 
7 4,074/.  1/s.  7d  , and  dividends  on  investments  and  other 
items,  amounting  to  A- 2/.  15s.  10d.,  make  the  totul  income 
lor  the  ha  f-year  21,537 Z.  i3s.  5d.  The  total  expenditure 
has  been  13,734/.  11s.  2d.,  leaving  a divisible  profit  of 
10,8’J3/.  2s.  3d.,  which,  added  to  the  balance,  110Z.  16s.  9d„ 
brought  forward  from  the  lust  half-year,  gives  a total  of 
L'.Ult'/.  19s.,  available  for  dividend.  The  directors  recom 
mend  the  payment  of  the  usual  dividend  at  the  r-te  of 
5 per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  which  will 
absorb  9,682/.  3s.  8d. ; that  l,00u/.  be  added  to  the  reserve 
lund  for  the  equa'isatiou  of  dividends,  which  will  then 
amount  to  34,500/. , and  that  237/.  15s.  4d.  remaining  be 
carried  iorward  to  the  next  half-year’s  account,  The  com- 
pletion of  the  dwellings  at  the  Chelsea,  High!  ury,  and 
Bethnal-green  estates  has  been  greatly  delated  by  the 
unfavourable  weather  which  basso  long  prevailed.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  half  year,  lu4  tenements  were  brought 
into  revenue  ul  Chelsea,  ?U  have  been  brought  iu  at  lli-h- 
90  at  I5etlin‘*Lgreen.  The  remainder  at  Chelsea 
u\,UrVVlU  be  cou4*leted  iu  a lew  weeks,  and  12j 
at  the  Bethnal-green  estate  will  be  ready  at  about  the  end 


five  years  in  building,  and  it  was  said  that  I 


was  his  own  architect,  and  employed  througho 
village  artisans.  The  house  was  a spleno 
specimen  of  Jacobean  architecture,  aud,  i 
comparing  it  with  Bramshill,  they  would  i 
that  it  was  a complete  specimen  of  the  sty 
Though  Mr.  Albury  did  not  agree  with  him,) 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Sir  Robert  Ca 
put  his  plans  before  Inigo  Jones,  who  bad  tl 
jast  returned  from  Italy,  in  the  suite  of  I 
Earl  of  Arundel.  Sir  William  Cope  thoujl 
the  same  artist  built  both  BramBhill  and  Hi 
field.  Hatfield  was  left  at  two  o’clock,  ant. 
run  of  ten  minutes  brought  the  party  to 
Alban’s,  where  they  proceeded  to  luncheon,  a 
afterwards  visited  the  Abbey,  under  the  gu.j 
ance  of  Mr.  John  Chappie. 

Newcastle. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  J 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the  3 1 
ult.,  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe  (Gateshead)  re. 
a paper  on  Escombe  Church.  The  Rev.  \ 
Bruce  said  it  was  desirable  that  Mr.  Longstafi; 
paper  should  be  printed  in  the  “ Transactions! 
the  Sooiety.”  


The  Bromptou  Oratory.  — The  LonO 

correspondent  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal  sa, 5 L 
“ I am  afraid  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  m 
ing  of  the  new  church  for  the  London  Oia  oria 
will  be  actually  commenced  for  some  time 
come.  The  plans,  as  I hear,  have  now  oe 
finally  settled,  bnt  questions  still  remain  open 
to  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  the  erect  a 
aud  as  these  necessarily  affect  prices  : 
tenders,  some  delay  is  tie  inevitable  c 
sequence.” 


Ire.  9,  1879.] 
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PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

■Tcinen’s  Compensation  Bill. — In  the  House 
rds,  on  the  31st  ulb.,  on  the  order  of  the 
>r  the  resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate 
> motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
called,  Bari  De-la-Warr  said  that  the  Bill 
P the  greatest  importance  to  the  working 
s of  this  country.  The  object  of  the  Bill 

0 make  companies  and  corporate  bodies 
jmployed  workmen  in  mines  or  on  railways, 
other  occupations,  liable  for  accidents  to 
mrkmen  through  negligence  of  their  fellow- 
lts.  He  believed  that  the  principle  of  the 
•as  good,  and  its  details  might  be  con- 
d and  amended  in  committee.  The  Lord 
el  lor  quite  agreed  that  the  subject  dealt 
y the  Bill  was  one  of  very  great  importance, 
apied  the  attention  of  a great  proportion 
| working-classes  of  this  country,  but  it  also 
ed  the  very  close  attention  of  the  great 
yers  of  labour  of  the  country,  and  it  was, 
r,  one  of  such  very  great  difficulty  that 
word  iu  a measure  dealing  with  it  should 
refully  considered.  The  Government  had 
need  in  the  other  House  a Bill  founded  on 
port  of  the  select  committee  which  had 
|jd  into  the  subject.  The  Bill  of  the 
carl  was  founded  on  the  report  of  an 
lual  member  of  the  committee,  which  was 
*d,  and  the  questions  involved  in  them 
not  be  properly  discussed  until  the  House 
)tk  Bills  before  them.  The  best  course 

be  to  defer  the  consideration  of  them 
ext  session. — Lord  Norton  said  that  work- 
ad  certainly  a grievance  to  complain  of  in 
■tter,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it;  would 
j>e  removed  by  legislation. — Earl  De-la- 
aocepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord 
jllor,  and  the  order  for  the  second  reading 
^charged  and  the  Bill  withdrawn. 

Indian  Museum.  — In  the  House  of 
ms  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  Grant  Duff 

t having  regard  alike  to  the  traditions  of  our  rule 
, and  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  at  an  early 
>y  the  joint  action  of  the  mother  country,  its  colo- 

1 dependencies,  an  institution  in  which  the  produc- 
“11  those  colonies  and  dependencies  should  be 

•ly  represented,  it  is  undesirable  that  the  Indian 
.collected  a'  great  cost  by  the  Bust  India  Com- 
d taken  over  by  the  Crown,  should  now  be  broken 
lis'ributed.” 

on.  member,  having  sketched  the  his- 
f the  Indian  Museum  aud  the  various 
for  erecting  a new  building  in  London, 
ie  last  and  worst  of  the  various  plans 
had  been  suggested  was  to  disperse  the 
on,  and  send  the  disjecta  membra  to  Kow, 
ritish  Museum,  and  South  Kensington, 
iught  it  altogether  improper  that  those 
»»  bought  by  Indian  money  or  presented 
ians  and  Anglo-Indians  for  the  express 
e of  increasing  the  knowledge  of  India, 
be  given  away  to  institutions  which, 
valuable  they  might  be,  had  no  more 
connexion  with  India  than  they  had 
itagonia  or  Kamtschatka.  It  would  be 
y less  injurious,  while  it  would  be  more 
)le,  to  sell  the  whole  collection.  The 
lich  now  found  favour  with  many  persons 
;ed  in  the  subject  was  that  a convenient 
ild  be  obtained  near  that  house, — namely, 
Indian  Museum  should  be  built  on  the 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  extending  back 
Embankment,  having  a street  running 
t ; aud  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hould  be  built  the  new  Colonial  Museum, 
onnected  with  the  Indian  Museum  by  a 
the  Indian  Museum  remaining  under 
trol  of  the  India  Office,  and  the  Colonial 
h being  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Jl  Office  or  of  the  representatives  of  the 
h.  They  ought  to  have  a place,  not  only 
•Isle  to  members  of  Parliament,  but  to 
Respectable  person  in  the  country,  where 
Re  information  could  be  obtained  with 
t t°  our  Indian  and  Colonial  possessions, 
j'or  later  he  believed  that  such  an  institu- 
puld  be  established.  Mr.  W.  Egerton 
}id  the  motion,  which  was  supported  by 
Hwcett,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  (who  said  he 
U the  Indian  Museum  might  be  continued 
'inducted  well  for  a sum  of  2,0001.,  instead 
ubsurd  sum  of  7,5001.,  which  its  manage- 
i:  present  cost),  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Sir 
■olebrook,  Sir  G.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Poster,  Sir 
juubbock,  Sir  G.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  E. 
t‘  Eventually,  on  a promise  from  Mr. 

that  the  matter  should  be  considered, 
Siuon  was  withdrawn. 

-i  Science  and  Art  Department. — In  the 
3 of  Commons  on  the  2nd  inst.,  in  Com- 


mittee of  Supply,  on  the  vote  of  322,4091.  for 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Lord  G. 
Hamilton  explained  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  the  scheme  for  establishing  a new 
national  Science  and  Art  Museum  on  the  sit  3 of 
Leinster  House,  Kildare-street,  Dublin,  which 
had  been  acquired  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ireland  at  an  expense  of  25,0001., 
besides  an  allowance  for  temporary  offices  until 
their  new  buildings  were  ready.  The  Govern- 
ment intended  to  erect  a large  building  in  that 
central  position  which  he  hoped  would  be  worthy 
of  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  to  transfer  to  it 
the  various  collections  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
and  other  science  and  art  museums  in  Dublin. 
In  this  way,  by  increasing  the  accommodation 
at  the  command  of  the  various  institutions,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  a Board  of  Visitors  who 
would  make  annual  reports  in  connexion  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  he  had  no 
doubt  a good  deal  would  be  done  gradually  to 
develop  scienco  and  art  instruction  in  Ireland. 
During  the  last  year  the  report  was  not  unsatis- 
factory. There  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
national  library,  a considerable  addition  hid 
been  made  to  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and 
there  was  an  increase  of  20,000  in  the  number 
of  visitors.  A committee  of  three  gentlemen 
had  been  appointed  to  select  what  was  most 
valuable  in  Mr.  Foley’s  collection  of  models,  and 
the  Treasury  had  allowed  the  sum  of  5001.  fox- 
transferring  them  to  Ireland.  The  sum  of  be- 
tween 3,0001.  and  4,0001.  would  have  been  re- 
quired fur  removing  the  whole  collection.— The 
vote  was  agreed  to. 

Water  Supply  of  London. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Fawcett,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
he  would  bo  very  glad,  if  the  progress  of  public 
business  permitted,  to  fix  Monday  or  Tuesday 
next  for  the  discussion  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
motion  on  the  subject  of  the  water  supply  of 
London. 

Survey  of  England  and  Wales. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  O.  Morgan 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  recent 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Land 
Titles  and  Transfer,  and  particularly  to  the 
urgent  recommendation  therein  contained,  “ that 
the  important  work  of  surveying  and  publishing 
the  Burvey  of  England  and  Wales,  both  on  the 
25  in.  to  a mile  and  the  6 in.  to  a mile  scale, 
should  be  proceeded  with  and  completed  with 
the  least  possible  delay”;  and  whether  he 
could  hold  out  any  hope  that  such  recommenda- 
tion would  be  acted  upon  and  carried  out.  In 
reply,  Mr.  G.  Noel  said  he  could  not  at  the 
present  moment  state  whether  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Select  Committee  would  be  carried 
out. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

London. — At  a public  meeting  held  in  Exeter 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Thomson 
Hankey,  M P.,  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  seconded  by 
Mr.  John  Holms,  M.P.,  “ That  the  present  water 
supply  of  London  is  unsatisfactory,"  both  in  the 
quality  of  the  water  and  in  the  cost.”  It  was 
further  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  “ That  the  evils  of  the  present  water 
supply  cannot  be  remedied  except  by  creating 
a new  authority  aud  administi-ation  by  Act  of 
Parliament  and,  ou  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bate- 
man, C.E.,  “That,  with  a view  to  urging  this 
policy  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  it  is 
expedient  to  form  central  committees  in  the  ten 
metropolitan  boroughs,  by  which  the  subject 
may  be  pressed  upon  the  vestries,  and  brought 
before  Parliament  by  petitions.” 

Liverpool. — The  consideration  by  the  Liver- 
pool Town  Council  of  the  report  of  the  Water 
Committee  was  resumed  on  the  29th  ult.  The 
committee  recommend  that  a new  supply  should 
bo  obtained  from  the  Vyrnwy  river,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, while  a section  of  the  council  are 
in  favour  of  Haweswater.  The  council  divided, 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted 
by  thirty-six  votes  to  eight. 


SUNDERLAND  FREE  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM. 

Tke  Museum  of  the  Borough  of  Sunderland, 
in  the  wing  of  the  Athenxoum  building,  has  been 
closed  for  some  weeks  past,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  packing  and  removal  of  the  contents  fx-om 
the  present  building  to  the  New  Free  Library 
and  Museum  buildings,  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  Sunderland  Park,  which  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion.  Some  particulars  concex-ning 
the  new  buildings  ai-e  given  by  the  Newcastle 
Courant.  They  are  situated  iu  the  'Borough- 
road,  and  have  now  so  far  approached  com- 
pletion that  it  is  expected  they  will  be  opened 
to  the  public  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1877,  by  the  mayor  (Aid.  Storey), 
in  the  presence  of  General  Grant,  ex-president 
of  the  United  States.  The  principal  front  is 
nearly  200  ft.  long.  The  style  is  Classic,  aud 
the  elevation  of  the  Borough-road  is  ornamented 
by  8 tone  columns,  a centi-al  dome,  and  pavilion 
roof.  The  principal  entrance,  under  the  central 
dome,  opens  into  a spacious  entrance-hall,  48  ft. 
long  by  35  ft.  wide.  On  the  ground-floor  is  the 
museum,  75  ft.  long  and  35  ft.  wide,  and  a 
curator's  room,  20  ft.  by  15  ft.  A gallery  is 
formed  around  the  walls  and  museum  on  a level 
with  the  first-floor  rooms.  This  gallery  is 
reached  from  the  museum  by  a circular  stair- 
case. The  library,  65  ft.  long  and  35  ft.  wide, 
is  also  on  the  ground-floor.  Adjoining  the 
library  are  the  librarian’s  and  ladies’  rooms. 
The  first-floor  is  reached  by  a stone  staircase, 
and  on  this  floor  are  two  large  rooms,  one  for 
the  Science  and  Art  Classes,  which  will  be 
divided  into  three  by  curtains,  and  lighted 
from  the  roof,  which  is  open-timbered.  The 
other  room  is  a committee-room.  On  the 
second-floor  in  the  second  block  of  the  buildings 
are  three  rooms  for  the  hall-keeper.  The  heat- 
ing is  by  a high-pressure  hot-water  apparatus, 
by  Mackenzie  & Moncur,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  R. 
Allison,  of  Whitburn,  is  the  contractor  for  l he 
whole  of  the  works.  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Tillman 
are  the  architects. 

A winter  garden  is  being  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  the  museum  and  library.  The  roof  is 
constructed  of  curved  T-iron  ribs,  supported  at 
intervals  on  metal  columus,  and  glazed  with 
rough  plate-glass.  There  is  a dome  in  the 
centre. 


Westminster  Industrial  Exhibition. — 

On  Saturday  last  the  certificates  of  commenda- 
tion adjudged  to  exhibitors  at  the  Westminster 
Industrial  Exhibition  were  distributed  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Talbot.  The  ceremony  was  the 
complement  of  the  distribution  of  prizes,  con- 
sisting of  three  gold  medals,  sixty-three  in 
silver,  and  150  in  bronze,  three  weeks  previously 
by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  The  exhibition 
will  close  this  Saturday,  the  9th  inst. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

Darwen. — An  “Art  Treasures”  Exhibition 
was  opened  at  Darwen  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hartiugton  on  the  24th  ult.  The  exhibition  is 
the  second  of  the  kind  that  has  been  held  in 
Darwen,  but  it  has  been  organised  on  a much 
more  extensive  scale  than  the  first,  which  took 
place  eleven  years  ago.  The  pictures,  about 

I, 400  in  number,  include  pi’oductions  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Sir  E.  Landseer,  David  Roberts,  Copley 
Fielding,  Cox,  Thomas  Faed,  J.  E.  Millais, 
Holman  Hunt,  J.  Martin,  R.  Ansdell,  R.  Redgrave, 

J.  C.  Horsley,  S.  Prout,  J.  D.  Harding,  John 
Linnell,  Sydney  Cooper,  W.  P.  Frith,  E.  M.  Ward, 
H.  O'Neil,  Miss  Elmore,  Mrs.  Butler  (Miss 
Thompson),  J.  D.  Watson,  Andrew  Maccallum, 
Corot,  Ary  Scheffer,  Briton  Riviere,  and  Edouard 
Frere.  There  are  also  several  works  of  sculp- 
ture by  John  Bell,  Theed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorney- 
croft,  Adams,  and  others.  The  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  in  the  course  of  a brief  address, 
said, — 

“No  doubt  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rich,  and  of  those  who  are 
blessed  with  leisure,  to  lead  the  way  in  the  promotion  of 
art  education,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  this  eouutry, 
as  well  as  in  other  things.  But  it  has  never  been  forgotten 
that  a national  taste  for  art  can  never  be  developed  by  the 
taste  of  n few  rich  men,  or  even  by  the  splendid  genius  of 
a few  artists.  A national  taste  can  only  grow  up  by  being 
instilled  in  the  minds  and  imaginations  oF  the  children  and 
of  the  young.  It  must  be  instilled  rather  by  the  eye  than 
by  the  ear.  By  being  constantly  surrounded  by  objects 
ot  art  and  beauty,  the  taste  can  not  only  be  stimulated,  but 
also  educated.” 

Chester. — The  Chester  Loan  Art  Exhibition 
opens  in  the  New  King’s  School  on  the  11th 
inst.,  and  will  remain  open  about  a month. 

York.— The  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibition,  which  has  now  been  open  to  the 
public  for  several  months,  has  been  visited  by 
between  200,000  and  300,000  persons.  It  ha3 
yet  to  remain  open  for  three  months. 


“POSTS  IN  THE  GROUND.” 

r, — AntipE-trescent,  not  pu-tresccnt,  should  have  been 
the  word  used.  Perhaps  tri-t  rescent  may  have  been  nigher 
the  mark  for  the  astounding  form  assumed  by  the  subter- 
ranean portion  of  the  inverted  larch  posts,  which,  I fully 
believe,  had  become  imperishable.  C.  A.  W. 
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TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

The  new  cathedral  at  Trnro  is  to  be  pro- 


ceeded with  as  quickly  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  At  a meeting  of  the  diocesan  committee, 
held  at  Truro  on  Monday  last,  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Peareon,  A.R.A.,  were  accepted. 
Possession  of  some  houses  has  to  be  obtained, 
and  the  work  of  clearing  the  site  will  probably 
commence  soon  after  Christmas.  The  question 
of  beginning  with  the  choir  or  the  nave  was 
debated,  but  a large  majority  favoured  the 
building  of  the  choir  first.  The  estimated  cost 
of  this  is  35,0001.,  and  10,0001.  for  additional 
land.  About  12,0001.  is  now  in  hand,  and  a 
total  altogether  of  nearly  33,0001.  is  promised. 

Mr.  Pearson,  in  his  report  to  the  executive 
committee,  said  that  the  design  was  simple  in 
its  character,  the  details  almost  everywhere 
being  of  a plain  description,  and  when  they  are 
not  so  the  enrichment  is  confined  to  prominent 
features,  such  as  the  porches,  and  these  he  had 
considered  it  necessary  to  decorate  to  give  point 
and  a sense  of  finish  and  completeness  to  the 
design.  The  old  south  aisle  of  the  present 
Cathedral  he  proposed  to  preserve,  with  the 
exception  of  one  bay  at  its  western  end,  but  not 
to  restore  the  decayed  stonework,  unless  funds 
especially  for  the  purpose  are  provided.  The 
gable  end  of  the  old  porch  he  also  proposed  to 
preserve,  but  this  wonld  require  to  be  rebuilt, 
for  it  could  not  be  kept  in  its  present  position. 
With  reference  to  the  general  design,  as  he 
much  preferred  the  especially  English  arrange- 
ment of  a central  tower  and  two  western  towers 
for  a cathedral,  he  had  adopted  it  in  this  instance, 
and  lnd  endeavoured  in  every  respect  to  impart 
to  the  design  the  style  and  character  of  a 
cathedral.  He  had  carefully  avoided  every 
feature  which  in  any  way  had  a character 
belonging  to  a parish  church,  feeling  that  it 
would  be  altogether  out  of  place.  In  calculating 
the  cost,  he  bad  been  guided  by  his  own  expe- 
rience in  the  building  of  large  churches,  and  by 
detailed  particulars  he  had  been  kindly  supplied 
with  of  the  building  of  the  new  cathedral  in 
Edinburgh,  and  he  estimated  that  the  choir,  with 
its  aisles  and  substructure,  and  the  connexion 
with  the  south  aisle  of  the  present  cathedral, 
would  cost  about  35.000Z. ; that  the  transepts 
up  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  20,OOOZ. ; and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  church,  which  would  include  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  the  lower  divisions  of  the  western 
towers,  the  baptistery  and  the  porches,  would 
cost  about  40,0001.  The  choir  division  and 
transepts  would  accommodate  1,300  or  1,400 
people.  In  making  these  estimates  he  had 
assumed  that  the  stone  for  the  exterior  dress- 
ings would  be  a free-working  stone,  and  for  the 
inside  work  a stone  little,  if  anything,  harder 
than  Bath  stone. 


stories  high,  with  two  wings,  and  the  entire 
length  will  be  about  100  ft.  by  some  35  ft.  in 
width,  the  height  being  about  45  ft.  Accommo- 
dation will  be  provided  for  250  or  300  inmates. 
The  cost  of  the  structure  when  fully  completed 
will  probably  be  about  9,000 Z. 

Carlow.  — The  foundation-stone  was  lately 
laid  of  a new  wing  to  Carlow  Lay  College,  to 
accommodate  eighty  students.  Mr.  Haigue,  of 
Dublin,  is  the  architect.  The  new  wing  is  to  be 
erected  at  the  southern  end  of  the  present 
building.  It  will  have  a principal  elevation 
68  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  high,  and  will  contain  a 
refectory,  study-hall,  dormitories,  bath-room, 
and  lavatory.  It  will  be  connected  with  the  old 
building  by  a closed  cloister,  80  ft.  long  and 
16  ft.  wide,  which  will  form  a play-hall  for  the 
pupils.  This  cloister  and  the  whole  building  will 
be  heated  with  hot  water,  and  provided  with 
bath-rooms,  lavatories,  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

COLE  V.  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

This  case,  heard  in  the  Surrey  Sessions-hoasl 


COLONIAL  WOODS. 

Messrs.  James  Smith  & Co.,  in  their  last  wood 
circular,  say  : — “ Of  yellow  pine,  three  parcels 
from  St.  John  have  been  sold  at  about  Id.  per 
inch,  and  a stored  parcel  from  Quebec,  of  good 
fair  average  quality  and  60  ft.  average,  has  been 
sold  at  Is.  Id.  per  foot;  also  18-inch  prime, now 
landing,  ex  Birmingham,  at  Is.  8d.  per  foot,  with 
waney  board  at  Is.  lOd.  per  foot ; and  ex  Electric 
Light,  waney  board  at  Is.  7d.  per  foot.  The 
import  has  been  light,  and  importers  are  holding 
prime  quality  for  better  prices,  but  common 
wood  is  difficult  to  place.  Red  pine  is  slightly 
firmer.  Oak  has  been  sold  at  2s.  2d.  per  foot 
for  prime  quality,  and  at  2s.  per  foot  for  medium 
quality,  ex  Birmingham ; common  wood  is  un- 
saleable. Small  elm,  rather  weathered,  has 
been  disposed  of  at  Is.  per  foot.  Ash  is  slow 
of  Bale.  Black  walnut  has  been  sold  at 
low  prices,  but  it  is  in  small  request.  Birch  has 
been  sold  freely  at  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3.jd.  for  St. 
John’s.  Quebec  pine  deals  move  off  freely,  and 
prices  are  slightly  firmer ; second  quality  has 
been  sold  at  from  10Z.  10s.  to  13Z.  per  standard, 
according  to  specification ; and  third  quality 
at  from  6Z.  15s.  to  71.  15s.  per  standard.  Lower 
Ports  pine  deals  realised  from  5Z.  10s.  to  SZ.  per 
standard.  N.B.and  N.S.sprucedealsaresupposed 
to  have  touched  their  lowest  possible  price  this 
month,  and  saleshavebeen  made  at  from  5Z.8s.  9d. 
to  5Z.  13s.  9d.  per  standard  for  St.  John’s,  51.  5s. 
to  51. 10s.  for  Richibucto,  Miramichi,  &c.  At 
the  auction  sale  last  week  the  cargo  ex  Gloire, 
from  St.  John,  realised  51. 11s.  3d.  per  standard. 
Spruce  palings  are  being  sold  at  from  2Z.  10s.  to 
3Z.  10s.  per  1,200  pieces,  according  to  dimen- 
sions ; a cargo  from  Newfoundland  42  in.  by  § in., 
was  sold  at  21.  2s.  6d.  per  1,200  pieces. 


Newington-causeway,  on  the  19th  ult.,  befo.t 
Mr.  Under- Sheriff  Abbott  and  a jury,  involve 
a claim  made  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Cole,  described  as:- 
dealer  in  works  of  art,  and  a plumber  and  dec 
rator,  by  way  of  compensation  at  the  hands  i 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  respect  i< 
their  requiring  his  house  and  premises  on  t)i 
north  side  of  Church-street,  Camberwell,  v 
part  and  parcel  of  the  local  improvements  ne> 
on  the  tapis.  Mr.  Cole  claimed  the  sum  :■ 
2,240Z.  The  Board  offered  him  800Z.,  which  i 
refused.  Hence  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  H.  Jarvis,  district  surveyor  of  the  pari| 
of  Camberwell,  gave  evidence  to  the  value  1 
the  premises,  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Stimson,  lb 
A.  E.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Virgo  Buckland.  Sn 

For  the  Board,  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  of  Grc' 
Marlborough-street,  was  called,  as  were  ai' 
Mr.  Samuel  Walker  and  Mr.  George  Lane,  si 
veyors  and  estate  agents. 

The  jury  awarded  1,1007.,  being  850Z.  co 
pensation  for  lease,  and  250Z.  for  trade  damaj 


ALLBEART  V.  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS.! 
This  was  a claim  (before  Under-Shen 


Burchell  and  a special  jury)  for  5001.,  '/! 
two  rooms  and  the  damage  by  severance  : 
the  house  adjoining  the  Crown  Coffee-hou5 
192,  St.  John-street-road,  near  the  Angel,  h i 
by  Joseph  Allbeary  for  eight  years  and:; 
half,  which  rooms  were  required  for  b« 
public  improvements  now  being  made  at  Isliil 
ton.  Under  his  lease  the  plaintiff  had  t< 
additional  roomB,  which  he  let  out  at  6s.  \ 
night,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Cattle  Sin 
realised  a large  sum.  There  was  a claim  a 
for  loss  of  customers  to  the  coffee-house  w 
occupied  the  rooms.  It  was  contended  that1 
the  lease  could  bo  terminated  yearly,  the  ac 
tional  profit  rental  could  not  be  claimed,  t: 
that  the  claim  had  been  exaggerated.  R 
jury,  after  consultation  out  of  court,  assess 
the  compensation  at  225Z. 


Liverpool. — On  the  23rd  ult.,  an  inquiry 
held  before  Mr.  Aston,  Q.C.,  and  a jury,  i 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Wost  De : 
Local  Board  as  compensation  to  the  N 
Hebrew  Congregation  in  respect  of  a portiorj 
their  burial  ground,  &c.,  which  the  board  pi 
pose  to  take  for  the  widening  of  Green-lane^ 
Mr.  James,  barrister,  who  appeared  for  the  congr 
;ion,  said  the  board,  by  virtue  of  a provisional  order, . 


NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 

Limerick. — At  a meeting  of  the  Urban  Sani- 
tary Board,  on  the  29th  ult.,  a letter  was  read 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  in  reference 
to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  city.  The  Board 
gave  details  of  the  charges  which  they  had 
advanced  to  show  that  there  was  a default  on 
the  part  of  the  sanitary  board.  These  were, — 
Failing  to  introduce  the  pail  system  or  some 
other  efficient  mode  for  the  removal  of  refuse 
matter  from  certain  premises,  [an  insufficient 
water  Bnpply,  the  want  of  a disinfecting 
chamber,  and  other  matters.  It  was  agreed  to 
refer  the  communication  to  the  executive  sani- 
tary officer  to  report  upon. 

Dublin. — On  the  20th  ult.  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
M’Cabe  formally  opened  the  new  wiDg  which 
completes  the  design  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Male  Orphanage,  at  Glasnevin.  The  new  wing 
will  give  house-room  for  fifty  additional  orphans, 
and  follows  and  completes  the  original  design 
of  the  building.  It  is  of  punched  limestone, 
with  chiselled  granite  quoins  and  dressings.  It 
contains  upon  the  ground  floor,  with  waiting- 
rooms,  a refectory,  50  ft.  by  21  ft. ; on  the  first- 
floor,  accommodation  for  the  Christian  Brothers  ; 
and  on  the  second  floor,  a dormitory,  50  ft.  by 
29  ft.,  with  lavatories  and  bath-rooms.  A 
central  staircase,  of  Dalkey  granite,  rises  from 
stage  to  stage.  The  building  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  John  L.  RobinsoD,  architect,  Dublin,  the 
contractors  being  Messrs.  Meade. New  build- 
ings are  in  course  of  erection  for  the  High  Park 
Magdalen  Asylum,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  O’Neill  & Byrne,  architects.  They  will 
comprise  ironing-rooms,  wash-rooms,  dormitories, 
and  infirmary.  The  structure  will  be  three 


LIABILITY  OF  BUILDERS  FOR  PAVING 
APPORTIONMENTS. 

SEVENOAKS  LOCAL  BOARD  V.  GRIMWADE. 

At  the  Sevenoaks  Petty  Sessions  on  the  25th 
ult'.,  Mr.  William  Grimwade  was  summoned  by 
the  Sevenoaks  Local  Board  for  the  sum 
55 1Z.  3s.  4d.,  apportionment  of  .expenses  of  repairs 
done  to  Granville-road. 


Ol  a provisional  uiuwro 

posed  acquiring  ninety-seven  yards  of  the  Jewish  In. 
ground,  belonging  to  the  New  Hebrew  Conereg* 
worshipping  in  the  Hope-place  Synagogue.  The  lit 
improvement  would  cut  in  two  the  site  of  the  pre 
mortuary  chapel,  and  the  congregation  found  it  necefcj 
to  purchase  about  2,0C0  yards  of  an  adjoining  fieli 
which  to  rebuild  a chapel,  and  in  which  to  inter  bot 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  Local  Hoard,  ti 
would  have  been  plenty  of  room  in  the  old  burying  gr<; 


come.  The  value  of  the  land  taken  from 0 ^ 

by  the  defendants  was  estimated  at  8s.  per  yard. 


addition  to  that  the  claimants  were  entitled  to  be  paid 
expenses  consequent  on  the  removal  ol  the  bodies  wi 
lay  interred  under  the  land  acquired  by  the  board,  > 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  up  and  reburied  in  8 
other  portion  of  the  old  cemetery.  The  congreg*. 
were  also  entitled  to  what  it  would  cost  them  for  n 


Mr.  Douglas  Kingsford,  instructed  by  Mr.  Carnell, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  said  the  claim  was  in  respect  of 
property  on  the  west  as  well  as  the  east  side  of  the  road. 
He  called  Mr.  Titcombe,  builder,  who  said  that  he  hired 
some  of  the  land  on  the  east  side  from  Mr.  Grimwade. 

Defendant  was  called,  and  he  said  that  the  land  from 
the  Iron  Church  to  the  Railway  Tavern  was  his,  but  the 
other  portion  was  not  conveyed  to  him  yet,  although  he 
was  in  contract  with  Mr.  Cree  for  the  purchase,  which 
should  have  been  completed  by  June,  1877. 

Mr.  Bhilbrick  (for  the  defendant)  contended  that  the 
land  on  the  east  side  belonged  to  Mr.  Cree,  and  therefore 
t hat  his  client  was  not  liable.  He  did  not  receive  any  rent 
for  the  land. 

Mr.  Kingsford  contended  that  the  defendant  was  clearly 
liable,  as  he  had  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  com- 
pletisg  the  purchase,  and  Mr.  Titcomb  had  been  autho- 
rised by  defendant  to  use  the  property.  He  was  the  owner 
within  the  meaning  of  the  4th  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  as  he  would  receive  the  rents  if  there  were  any,  and 
was  the  owner  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Philbrick  sa  d that  Mr.  Cree  was  the  only 'person 
who  could  give  a legal  discharge  for  the  land.  He  sub- 
mitted that  defendant  was  not  the  owner. 

The  Bench,  however,  made  an  order,  and  granted  a case 
fora  superior  court  upon  the  point  raised,  as  to  whether 
Mr  Grimwade,  being  under  contract  for  the  purchase,  w 
liable. 


r mortuary  chapel  exactly  similar  to  that.  Wi 
..  , in£  f 


being  displaced,  and  the  expense  attending  this  vt 
would  be  the  main  contention  in  the  issue,  the  u 
amount  of  the  claim  was  750Z. 

Mr.  Segar,  barrister,  who  appeared  for  the  board,  u: 

that  this  was  an  exaggerated  claim. 

After  hearing  witnesses,  the  jury  assessed  the  conn 
sation  at  491 1.  12s.  8d. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.: 

ENTRY  ON  PREMISES  TO  REPAIR. 
STOCKER  V.  THE  PLANET  BUILDING  SOCIETY 
This  appeal  (Conrt  of  Appeal),  from  an  or 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  raised  a question 
some  interest  as  to  the  right  of  a lessor  to  et 
upon  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  effect 
repairs  against  the  will  of  the  lessee. 

The  plaintiff  was  lessee  from  the  defendants  of  ho 
at  Cubitt-town.  The  lease  contained  the  usual  coven 
to  repair  and  paint,  and  a power  of  re-entry  lor 
any  covenant ; but  no^power^to  the  lessors  ^0^^  ^ 


iveuam  ; out  no  power  w , 

upon  the  lessee’s  default.  The  lessors,  who  hem  u. 

a lease  from  a superior  landlord,  which  was  n 1 
.....  , -*•  i — *■  --  proper  repair, , 


HEIGHT  OF  THE  OAK. 

Sir, — I have  had  great  experience  in  selecting 
and  measuring  oak  trees,  and  can  assure  your 
correspondent  that  an  English  oak  has  never 
attained  the  height  of  100  ft.  in  the  trunk. 

F.  Dashwood. 


feiture  if  the  houses  were  not  kept  it-  r . - 

given  the  lessee  repeated  notices  to  execute  certmrep 

On  the  refusal  of  the  lessee,  who  alleged  that  the  « 
were  in  good  repair,  the  defendants  gave  him  M 
,h«t  the,  intended  to  do  fcag-J-**,  , 


charge  the  lessee  witn  tne  cost,.  ouu.c ---  --- 
sublet  to  weekly  tenants,  from  whom  the  Uajiors 
enter  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the 
rere  unoccupied.  The  lessors  ^ r 


leave  to 

Others  were  uuoceupicu.  

erected  scaffolding  in  order  to  stop  up holes 


the  lessee  commenced  an  action  to  of! 

from  trespassing  upon  the  premises.  The 
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eing  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had  a right  to 
is  property  in  his  own  way,  and  that  the  entry  of 
Mors  was,  in  the  absence  of  express  power  for  that 
d|)  in  the  lease,  a trespass,  granted  an  injunction, 
ilbis  order  the  defendants  now  appealed. 

J Lordships  affirmed  the  order  of  the  Master  of  the 
Observing  that  as  the  defendants,  when  they  granted 
W3G  to  the  plaintiff,  had  not  reserved  any  right  to 
llpon  the  property,  they  had  no  more  right  there 
if  other  stranger.  There  was  clearly  no  excuse  for 
|e  defendants  had  done  in  taking  the  law  into  their 
(ids,  and  committing  a trespass  upon  the  plaintiff’s 
Kf.  As  to  the  risk  of  forfeiture,  the  dilapidations 
ijd  to  be  so  slight,  and  the  repairs  required  of  such 
|!g  nature,  that  a jury  would  not  bo  likely  to  pay 
Itention  to  any  action  by  the  defendants  against  the 
4'  for  breach  of  his  covenant  to  repair.  The 
linust  bo  dismissed,  with  costs. 


iliATIONAL  COMPETITION  PRIZE 
PINGS  AND  PAINTINGS,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
s of  the  Schools  of  Art  throughout  the 
' is  now  opened  to  the  public  in  the 
hall  (first  story)  of  the  galleries  to  the 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
ii  the  entrance  to  which  is  on  the  west 
| the  Exhibition-road,  South  Kensington. 
Iihibition  this  year  consists  of  about  1,100 
ii  selected  from  about  14,200  sent  up 
[45  schools  for  the  annual  examination 
|h  Kensington.  The  subjects  of  the  com- 
|i  are, — Figure  Drawing  and  Modelling, 
is  in  Oil  and  Water  Colours,  and  Design, 
lly  as  applied  to  manufactures.  The 
awarded  are  10  gold  medals,  45  silver 
77  bronze  medals,  and  168  prizes  of 
The  committee  of  adjudicators  included 
E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  L.  Alma-Tadema, 
E.  Hodgson,  A.R.A,  G.  Leslie,  A.lt.A., 
nsep,  A.lt.A.,  J.  E.  Boehm,  A.R.A.,  G. 

J.  J.  Stevenson,  and  William  Morris 
Modelling  applied  to  structural  forms, 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  Andrew 
)■-,  of  the  Westminster  School  of  Art,  for 
column  decorated  with  twisting  branches, 
&c.  This  work  also  carries  off  the  first 
ffered  by  the  Plasterers’  Company  this 

36  of  the  recent  proceedings  against  Mr. 
the  head  master  of  the  Westminster  Art 

(ence  Schools,  the  number  of  awards  to 
ents  in  those  schools  has  an  unpleasant 

much  to  be  regretted  that  a more 
4e  gallery  could  not  have  been  found 
3e  works.  A visit  entails  a tiresome 


AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARTIST-WORKMEN. 

Sir,— It  would  tend  to  raise  the  status  of  that 
higher  class  of  working-men  who  desire  to 
attain  excellence  in  workmanship  if  they  were 
to  be  associated  and  form  a guild  under  the 
above  title  of  association,  or  that  of  Institute  of 
Arcist- Workmen. 

Such  an  institution  would  soon  fathom  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  class  as  well  as  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  the  development  of 
the  highest  kind  of  work.  I do  not  mean  that 
the  body  should  be  entirely  composed  of  fine- 
art  workmen,  but  of  the  best  workmen  in  the 
highest  crafts,  so  that  the  highest  tone  might 
be  preserved  with  reference  to  workmanship  in 
general. 

The  election  of  members  would  be  vested  in 
the  committee,  and  it  would  bo  the  committee’s 
duty,  in  the  interests  of  workmanship,  that  the 
best  craftsmen  should  be  elected.  The  members 
should  be  entitled  to  use  an  affix  expressing 
membership. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  institute  should  be 
to  send  out  travellers,  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  body,  to  ascertain  what  new  methods 
are  being  introduced  into  foreign  manufactures, 
aud  the  progress  and  character  of  workmanship 
abroad.  W.  Cave  Tiiojias. 


iELD  LOCAL  BOARD  SURVEYOR- 
SHIP. 

-Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
j>  to  add  a few  remarks  on  this  matter, 
read  the  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
e of  the  Builder,  signed  “ C.  E.”  I am 
iime  opinion,  that  it  is  quite  time  somo- 
ns  done  to  put  a stop  to  local  boards 
'ing  inefficient  persons  to  the  office  of 
jj\  I think  it  is  very  unfair  to  the 
Ns  of  the  profession,  who  have  speut 
l studying  the  various  branches  of  saui- 
pneering  for  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
hrown  out  by  uninformed  and  inexpe- 
jjfmen , who  snatch  every  opportunity  that 
•j  self  to  push  themselves  forward  as  can- 
when  utterly  incapable  of  performing 
1 3s  required  from  a local  board  surveyor. 
]nd  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
wjmbers  of  local  boards  will  have  found 
S13  to  their  advantage  to  appoint  com- 
persons  to  superintend  and  carry  out  the 
aments  of  their  towns. 

Not  a Candidate. 

-While  fully  sympathising  with  the 
Lit  of  your  correspondent  “ C.  E.”  in 
! 9 the  election  of  a surveyor  to  the 
luooal  Board,  I think  he  has  missed  the 
l int  of  the  grievance. 

'I  Boards  are  undoubtedly  to  blame  for 
vmch  inconsistent  appointments  as  they 

I ly  do,  but  is  not  Parliament  much  more 

I I for  allowing  the  qualification  necessary 
c;ning  a seat  on  a local  board  to  remain 
1 an  absurdly  low  standard  that  any 
lobody,”  with  more  money  than  brains, 

■ position  which  enables  him  to  use  his 
h iu  behalf  of  a protdgd  of  his  own,  to 
3 l6‘on  practical  men  who  would  really 
' < to  their  appointment  ? 

" •e  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will  cease. 

C.  S.  C. 


TRUTH  TO  FACT  IN  ART. 

Sir, — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  those  simple- 
minded  individuals  who  are  constantly  railing 
against  “ shams,”  and  insisting  on  “ truth  to 
nature  ” in  art,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
“true,”  literally  “true  to  fact,”  even  in  the 
linear  arrangement  of  a picture?  Have  the 
advocates  of  “literalness”  ever  considered  that 
a perspective  representation  does  not  render  the 
objective  and  literal  condition  of  external 
things,  but  instead,  the  illusions  of  sense  ? We 
represent  objects  not  as  they  really  are,  but 
only  as  they  appear  to  us.  How  astonished 
t.he  advocates  of  “literal  truth  to  objective 
existence  at  any  price  ” would  be  if  they  were  to 
see  their  own  dogma  rigidly  carried  out  in  a 
picture ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  representation  of 
a street  of  the  same  width,  with  houses,  lamp- 
posts,  and  figures  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the 
distance  as  in  the  foreground,  as  they  really  are 
in  nature.  Artists  of  these  debased  times  only 
represent  the  appearance,  the  “sham,”  which 
the  laws  of  vision  foist  upon  us ; though  when 
Japanese  and  Chinese  art  has  been  sufficiently 
studied,  we  may  revert  to  the  simple  truthful- 
ness of  the  willow  pattern.  But  how  the  new 
school  of  truth-loving  artists  will  represent  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  their  actual  relative 
magnitudes  I am  at  a loss  to  guess.  Meter. 


now  proposed  to  be  omitted  (a  few  are  unneces- 
sary), and  yet  not  exceed  101.  per  child  ? 

This  is  a question  for  members  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  to  answer.  In  a letter  you 
kindly  inserted  some  short  time  since,  I en- 
deavoured to  show  from  statistics  that  good  and 
efficient  school  buildings  have  been  erected  for 
the  London  School  Board  by  “ outside  archi- 
tects ” at  an  average  cost  of  even  less  than  81. 
per  child.  That  letter  has  never  been  answered  ; 
the  statements  contained  therein  have  never 
been  disputed ; and  in  the  face  of  the  present 
public  dissatisfaction  at  the  increasing  burden 
of  School  Board  rates,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  it  should  be  fully  understood  that  the 
London  School  Board  have  been  ereoting  schools 
at  an  unnecessary  cost,  and  propose  now  to 
reduce  that  expenditure  by  unnecessary  ourtail- 
ments*  Taos.  W.  Aldwinckle. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Sir,— As  one  result  of  the  pressure  of  the 
Education  Department  and  of  public  opinion, 
the  Loudon  School  Board,  at  their  last  meeting, 
decided  that  the  cost  of  school  buildings,  inclu- 
sive of  extras  and  architects’  expenses,  should 
be  reduced  to  101.  per  child  ; but  that  in  order 
to  effect  this  reduction,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  omit  for  the  future  the  following  items,  viz.  : 
(a)  All  covered  playgrounds  ; ( b ) all  wall  plas- 
tering; (c)  cement  dados  and  skirtings;  (d) 
window  finishings;  (e)  all  [handrails  to  stair- 
cases ; (/)  seats  in  playgrounds  ; (g)  gymnastic 
apparatus;  (It)  drinking-fountains  and  filters ; 
CO  casings  to  girders,  and  corbels  under  gir- 
ders; (j)  extraction-flues  for  ventilation  where 
open  fires  are  used;  (/c)  all  mouldings  and 
ornaments  inside  and  out. 

This  is  a very  sweeping  excision  of  much  that 
is  useful,  and,  indeed,  desirable,  in  a school.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  will  be  the  general 
character  of  a building  where  all  “mouldings  and 
ornaments,  inside  and  out,”  are  omitted,  and 
the  want  of  all  handrails  to  staircases  is  likely 
to  lead  to  some  very  interesting  results,  so  far 
as  the  children  are  concerned.  Again,  the  pro- 
posal to  omit  the  extraction-flues  simply  means, 
in  plain  English,  that  the  schools  are  to  be 
without  ventilation.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
the  future  schools  of  the  London  School 
Board  are  to  be  imperfectly  finished,  and 
deficient  in  many  necessary  points,  because  the 
Board  are  unable  to  erect  well-appointed  build- 
ings at  the  stipulated  cost  of  10Z.  per  child. 

But,  sir,  I would  ask,  is  this  really  an  impos- 
sibility ? Cannot  good  school  buildings  be 
ereoted  which  shall  comprise  most  of  the  items 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gloucester  County  Asylum.  — Designs  have 
been  received  in  competition  for  the  second 
County  Asylum.  The  designs  marked  “ Expe- 
rience,” “ Utilitas,”  “ Glory  of  Glwenn,”  “ Sun- 
shine all  Day,”  “ Notanda  est  Via,”  and  “ Spec- 
temur  Agendo,”  are  well  spoken  of. 

Gateshead. — At  a meeting  of  the  Gateshead 
Board  of  Guardians  on  the  22nd  ult.,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  new  workhouse  buildings 
was  discussed.  Mr.  Alderman  Hindmarsh 
thought  it  desirable,  before  the  Board  decided 
on  having  a new  workhouse,  to  ascertain,  by 
offering  a premium  to  architects  for  plans, 
whether  the  old  workhouse  could  be  so  altered 
as  to  provide  the  increased  accommodation  they 
required.  This,  perhaps,  could  be  done  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost;  but  a new  workhouse 
would  necessitate  an  expenditure  of  60,0001.  or 
70.000Z.  He,  therefore,  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board,  he  would  move 
“ That  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  an  advertisement  be  in- 
serted in  the  local  papers,  offering  a premium  of 
25Z.  for  the  best  and  most  practical  plan  for 
enlarging  the  present  workhouse  to  make  it 
available  to  meet  the  present  aud  future  demand 
for  increased  accommodation.” 

Greenock  Municipal  Buildings. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Greenock  Town  Council  on  Tuesday, 
Provost  Lyle  stated  that  Mr.  Barry,  architect, 
London,  who  had  been  engaged  to  adjudicate 
on  the  fifty  competitive  designs  for  the  new 
Corporation  Buildings,  had  intimated  that  by 
the  end  of  this  week  he  would  place  those  he 
had  selected  for  favourable  consideration  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
is  estimated  at  80,000Z. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Geneva. — It  is  expected  (says  a Times  corre- 
spondent) that  the  Brunswick  Mausoleum  in  the 
Place  des  Alpes,  the  building  of  which  was 
begun  three  years  ago,  will  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  September.  The  late  duke  directed 
in  his  will  that  the  mausoleum  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  the  La  Scala  monu- 
ment at  Verona,  and  that  the  sarcophagus  con- 
taining his  remains  should  be  surrounded  by 
six  of  his  ancestors  of  glorious  memory.  These 
statues  were  successfully  mounted  on  their 
pedestals  of  red  granite  a few  days  since.  They 
are  all  of  white  marble,  and  represent  Henry 
the  Lion  and  Otho  the  Child  (sculptured  by 
Schoenwerk  of  Paris)  ; Ernest  the  Confessor 
and  Augustus  the  Learned,  by  Thomas  and 
Millet ; and  Charles  William,  the  Duke’s  grand- 
father, who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Auerstadt; 
and  Frederick  William,  his  father,  the  fated 
chieftain  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at  Quatre 
Bras,  both  executed  by  Herr  Kissling,  a Swiss 
sculptor,  established  at  Paris.  The  sarcophagus 
will  be  placed  in  an  hexagonal  chapel,  or  taber- 
nacle, of  white  marble,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  six  columns  of  Carrara  marble. 
On  the  sarcophagus  will  repose  a full-length 
statue  of  the  late  duke,  a lion  couchant  at  his 
feet,  and  at  each  angle  will  be  placed  the  figure 
of  a winged  angel.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the 
sarcophagus  are  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  the  work  of  M.  Iguel,  of  Neu- 
chatel.  Above  the  chapel  and  the  sarcophagus 
rises  a hexagonal  gabled  pyramid  in  red  marble, 
each  of  its  six  faces  containing  a niche,  in  which 
appears  the  figure  of  an  angel  in  white  marble. 
The  gables  are  richly  sculptured  and  sur- 
mounted by  golden  crowns.  From  the  centre 
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,hi“  Sle  wi.1  red  marble  capital.,  whereo. 
will  shortly  be  placed  a broaze  eqae.tr.an 
atatae  of  the  last  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The 
niches  of  the  pedestal  will  be  filled  with  statues 
„f  the  twelve  apostles,  also  in  white  marble. 
The  lower  part  of  the  mausoleum  or  clauetrum, 
-tv ill  be  enclosed  within  an  iron  grille,  by  Moreau, 
nf  r>aris.  The  platform  supporting  the  sarco- 

u ..  , tlao  otitTPis. 


phsKUS,  as  well  as  that  supporting  the  angels, 
“ ° . • --  ~~a  ±v»,»  o.-^  columns  ot  the  hrst 


the  architraves,  and  the  six 

order,  formiug  the  base  of  the  monument,  are  ot 
red  Aberdeen  granite.  Colossal  sphinxes  repose 
on  each  side  of  the  mausoleum,  and  the  stairs 
are  flanked  by  two  lions  coucham,  all  in  rea 
marble,  the  models  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the 
bronze  equestrian  Btatue  of  the  duke,  were  de- 
signed by  M.  Auguste  Caen,  of  Tans.  The 
late  duke  gave  no  directions  in  his  will  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  expended  on  the  mausoleum,  only 
that  its  cost  should  bo  defrayed  from  the 
millions  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  city  ot 
Geneva.  The  architect,  M.  Franel,  has,  there- 
fore had  carte  blanche  from  the  corporation  in 
the  ’matter  of  outlay.  The  total  expenditure 
on  the  monument  and  its  surroundings  will  not 
exceed  60,000 1.  The  average  rate  of  pay  of  the 
sculptors  employed  on  the  spot,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  Italians,  has  been  Is.  6d.  per  hour, 
and  the  maximum  20s.  a day. 

Stratford. — The  Martyrs’  Memorial  at  Strat- 
ford-le-Bow  was  unveiled  on  Saturday  last  by 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  memorial  stands 
in  the  churchyard  at  the  west  end  of  Stratford 
Church.  It  is  a simple  structure  of  terracotta, 
alyl  has  a spire  surmounted  by  a martyr’s 
crown.  Its  height  is  65  ft.,  and  it  has  been 
built  by  Dublic  subscription  at  a cost  of  about 
1,0001.  Tablets  on  each  of  the  six  sides  record 
the  names  of  those  who  suffered  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  death,  while  the  bas-relief 
in  the  first  panel  is  a copy  of  the  original  en- 
graving in  Foxe’s  “ Book  of  Martyrs,”  repre- 
senting the  execution.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 
Newman,  and  Messrs.  H.  Johnson  & Co.  were 
the  builders. 

Dean  Ramsay. — Operations  have  been  com- 
menced for  the  erection  of  a memorial  to  Dean 
llamsay  in  the  enclosed  ground  on  the  level  of 
Prince’o-street,  Edinburgh,  immediately  to  the 
east  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church.  The 
monument  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
& Brindley,  of  London,  from  drawings  by  Mr. 

It.  Anderson,  A.R.S.A.  The  design  is  that  of  a 
granite  cross,  rising  26  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
having  a width  of  8 ft.  6 in.  from  end  to  end  of 
the  arms.  The  cross  proper  rests  upon  a base 
constructed  in  three  stages,  whose  sides  have 
an  inward  slope  or  taper.  At  the  height  of 
16  ft.  there  spring  curves  which  bend  rouud  into 
the  arms  ; while  between  those  arms  and  the 
upright  shaft  are  carried  four  arcs  of  a circle, 
having  a diameter  of  6 ft.  On  each  of  its  main 
faces  the  cross  is  divided  into  panels,  in  which 
are  inserted  bronze  bas-reliefs,  worked  out  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  <&  Brindley,  from  Mr.  Anderson’s 
sketches.  Those  occupying  the  head  and  arms 
of  the  cross  represent  the  various  stages  of  the 
Passion,  together  with  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  ; and  in  another  series  of  six,  placed 
three  on  each  face  of  the  shaft,  are  set  forth 
the  Acts  of  Charity, — visiting  the  sick,  clothing 
the  naked,  &c.  Large  panels  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft  are  filled  in  with  sculptured  ornament. 
The  material  employed  in  the  work  is  the  red- 
dish granite  quarried  at  Shap,  in  Cumberland. 
The  bronzes  have  been  cast  by  Mr.  Elkington, 
London,  and  the  erection  of  the  monument  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Peter  Sinclair,  builder, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Late  Countess  of  Loudoun. — The  Eleanor 
cross,  erected  at  Ashby-de-la-Zonch  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Countess  of  Loudoun  by  the 
people  of  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  was 
unveiled  on  the  24th  ult.  The  cross,  which  is 
70  fc.  high,  is  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  is  richly  decorated. 

The  late  Mr.  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A. — The  Scots- 
man says  that  that  there  is  now  in  course  of 
execution,  at  Mr.  John  Rhind's  Grauite  Works, 
Pitt-street,  Edinburgh,  a monument  designed 
by  Mr.  W.  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  and  intended  to  be 
erected  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  as  the  tribute 
of  friends  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sam  Bough, 
R.S.A.  The  structure  is  of  simple,  massive 
character ; its  material,  granite,  from  New  Gal- 
loway ; its  leading  feature  being  a bronze 
relievo  of  the  late  artist’s  head,  modelled  by 
Mr.  Brodie.  A base  5 ft.  wide  supports  a large 
slab,  which  tapers  away  to  a width  of  3 ft.  at 
the  top,  and  is  surmounted  by  a moulded  cope. 


10  ft.  In  the  centre 
serted  the  bronze  head,  which  is  enclosed  in 
circular  panel  overhung  with  a wreath  of  bay- 
leaves.  Un  the  ledge  of  the  base  will  be  placed 
a palette  and  sheaf  of  pencils,  also  worked  out 
in  bronze. 

Leighton  Buzzard. — The  trustees  of  Wilkes  s 
Charity  have  revived  the  memory  of  the  phi- 
lanthropists by  having  the  tablets  erected  to 
them  in  the  chancel  of  All  Saints’  Church 
thoroughly  restored.  This  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
of  London.  The  tablets,  which  are  in  marble, 
have  been  cleaned  ; the  inscriptions,  which  had 
become  all  but  illegible,  re-written;  and  the 
heraldic  mountings  re-emblazoned. 


STATUES. 

Robert  Burns. — Mr.  W.  G.  Stevenson,  Edin- 
burgh, has  completed  the  Sicilian  marble  statue 
of  Burns,  intended  to  form  the  central  feature 
of  the  Kilmarnock  monument.  The  monument, 
which  has  cost  about  3,000i.,  is  to  be  unveiled 
this  Saturday,  the  9th. 

Daniel  O'Connell. — Mr.  E.  Dwyer  Gray,  the 
honorary  secretary  to  the  committee  for  the 
erection  in  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  of  a statue 
to  O’Connell,  writes  that  ho  visited  Mr.  Brock’s 
studio  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  found  that  the 
modelling  of  the  central  drum,  with  its  mauy 
figures,  has  been  completed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Armstead,  the  artist  employed  by  the 
committee,  who  lias  certified  to  the  excellence 
of  the  work.  The  principal  figures  of  this 
portion  are  now  in  the  foundry.  One  of  the 
winged  figures  is  almost  completed.  Mr.  Brock 
has  no  apprehension  but  that  the  monument  will 
be  completed  by  the  time  specified  in  the  con- 
tract,— 1881, — provided  the  stone  be  ready. 

The  Prince  of  Wales. — The  equestrian  statue 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  presented  to  the 
city  of  Bombay  by  Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  C.S.I., 
K.T.,  was  unveiled  on  the  26th  of  June  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  the  governor.  The  statue  (of 
which  a view  was  published  in  the  Builder  for 
1877,  p.  787)  is  intended  as  a memorial  of  the 
royal  visit  to  India,  and  is  from  the  atelier  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  A.R.A.  It  was  cast  at  the 
Messrs.  Young’s  foundry  in  Pimlico,  in  March  of 
last  year.  The  Prince  is  represented  in  field- 
marshal's  uniform,  the  dress  he  appeared  in  at 
most  of  the  ceremonies  in  his  visit  to  India. 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon. — It  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Boehm,  A.R.A.,  has  received  instructions  to 
execute  a statue  of  the  late  Prince  Imperial  of 
France  for  erection  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
statue  will  be  life  size,  and  the  figure  of  the 
prince  will  be  represented  in  an  attitude  of 
defence  with  drawn  sword. 

Chief  Justice  Whiteside. — The  clay  model  of 
the  statue  to  the  late  Chief  Justice  Whiteside, 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  has  been  completed  by  the 
artist,  Mr.  Albert  Bruce  Joy.  The  statue  will 
be  between  7 ft.  and  8 ft.  in  height.  The  late 
Chief  Justice  is  represented  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair in  his  attire  as  Doctor  of  Law,  his  right- 
hand  resting  on  his  knee,  and  the  left  touching 
lightly  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

Lord  Oougli. — We  hear  from  Dublin  that  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Gough,  which  was 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a brave 
Irishman  in  the  capital  of  his  country,  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  from  the  hands  of  the 


sculptor,  but  no  site  has  yet  been  found  for  it.  * ^ , c :B, 

Two  sites  were  named,  but  nothing  was  decided.  separated  from  the  sewage.  16  : 

When  the  Btatue  committee  asked  to  have  the  on^y  outlet  for  the  town  s sewage,  so  . 
gift  of  a site  in  Westmoreland-street  confirmed,  necessary  to  adopt  so“®  0 n 

the  Corporation  declined,  and  the  matter  has  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Wi  e an  • 
been  a subject  of  controversy  ever  since.  A man,  the  Local  Authority  consu  e ’ 
site  has  been  offered  in  London.  The  statue  is  Denton,  on  whose  advice  the  present  sys  .. 

sewage  disposal  haB  been  adopted,  and  aa  1 


called  the  straight-line  system,  with  man-holt- 
and  ventilators  at  each  change  of  inclination 
whether  vertical  or  lateral.  The  length  of  tq 
sewers  is  2,590  lineal  yards  of  15  in.  outfi . 
sewers,  and  3,100  yards  of  9 in.  branch  Bewei 
giving  a total  of  between  three  and  four  mil 
The  depth  of  the  sewer  is,  in  consequence  of  t 
superficial  configuration  of  the  ground,  in  son-, 
instances  as  much  as  20  ft.  The  15  in.  se\i 
bad  a capacity  of  1,145,000  gallons  in  twenk 
four  hours,  and  tho  9 in.  of  nearly  a millii 
gallons.  The  outfall  works  were  constructed  > 
laud  belonging  to  Mr.  Gillott,  the  area  cousin 
ing  of  about  15  acres.  The  Authority  1 
obtained  the  land  on  a lease  for  30  years,  afc| 
rental  of  4i.  per  acre,  with  power  of  purcha- 
Mr.  Pritchard,  in  the  course  of  a speech  mi » 
by  him  on  the  occasiou,  said  that  he  had  bd 
ably  supported  in  carrying  out  the  works  i 
Mr.  C.  Lewall,  C.E.,  and  the  manner  in  wh 
the  contractors  bad  carried  out  the  work  wo , 
bear  the  fullest  investigation. 

Brampton. — At  a meeting  of  tho  Brixwtt) 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  on  the  31st  ult.,  3| 
E.  F.  Griffith,  C.E.,  submitted  a scheme  for  t 
drainage  and  water  supply  of  Chapel  Brampi 
and  Church  Brampton.  The  scheme  )ij 
adopted,  and  steps  taken  for  carrying  it  out.. 

Chester. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Holyv; 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  a letter  was  receL 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  transmitt i 
copies  of  orders  which  they  had  issued  unj 
seal,  constituting  the  townships  of  Wepre  ; 
Golftyn,  in  the  parish  of  Northop,  into  a spe 
drainage  district,  to  be  designated  the  Conn; 
Quay  special  drainage  district,  for  the  purj  i 
of  carrying  out  the  drainage  scheme  for  si 
districts  repectively.  The  formal  consent  ofii 
London  Board  was  also  received  for  horror 
the  necessary  money  from  the  Publio  W<  i 
Loan  Commissioners. 

Selkirk.—' The  contract  for  the  drainage] 
Selkirk,  which  was  begun  about  two  years  i 
has  now  been  completed.  Previously  to  that  t:; 
with  the  exception  of  a few  new  streets 
which  properly-constructed  drains  were 
down,  all  the  sewage  of  the  town  was  convfi 
in  roughly-built  drains  or  “ cundies”  to  the  ., 
lade,  or  into  one  or  other  of  the  burns 
empty  themselves  into  it,  the  whole  finding 
way  to  the  Ettrick  without  any  attempt  at  pi 
fication  being  made.  About  that  time,  howe: 
a resolution  was  come  to  by  the  Police  Cn 
missioners  to  adopt  a more  efficient  systei 
drainage,  and  for  this  purpose  a plan  prepn 
by  Mr.  Young,  C.E.,  Perth,  several  years  bel; 
was,  with  certain  modifications,  adopted..  ^ 
this  plan  the  whole  of  the  sewage  is  carrier 
to  a level  haugh  at  the  north-east  corner  ofi 
burgh  lands,  between  the  line  of  railway i 
the  ,river  Ettrick,  and  utilised  as  an  irriga 
agent.  The  precipitation  process  is  adop 
The  cost  of  the  undertaking  has  been  upward 
4,000 1,  the  contractor  for  the  works  being 
Drysdale,  Glasgow. 

Forfar. — The  mode  of  sewage  disposal  kn 
as  intermittent  downward  filtration  in  comb 
tion  with  surface  irrigation  is  being  carrie 
at  Forfar.  At  present  the  sewage  is  depos 
in  the  Loch  of  Forfar,  but  the  proprietor  of) 
loch  (the  Earl  of  Strathmore)  objects  to 
and  has  compelled  the  Local  Authority  to  a: 
some  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  sew 
A new  drainage  system  is  accordingly  bl 
carried  out,  from  plans  by  Mr.  VVillet,  v 
Aberdeen,  whereby  as  much  of  the  storm-w 
and  overflow  from  the  public  works  as  pos. 


one  of  Foley’s  finest  works. 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 


it  is  stated,  for  the  first  time  in  Scotland,  i 
sewage  from  the  town  will  be  delivere 
pumping-station  on  the  banks  of  the  °c 
Forfar,  immediately  under  land  selected- 


i'orrar,  lmmeuiauoij  uuuo*.  . , 

Solihull. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  new  sewerage  purchased  for  the  utilisation  and  clearing  o 
works  for  the  Solihull  district  were  formally  sewage  by  a main  outfall  sewer.  W1 
handed  over  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  by  collected  by  two  reservoirs,  each  1-0  • o f. 
Mr.  Green,  contractor,  of  Warwick.  The  pro-  17  ft.  wide,  and  4 ft.  deep  below  ^ 6 ^°oVil 


ceedings  took  place  at  the  sewerage  farm  and 
outfall  works  near  Catherine-de-Barnes.  The 
separate  system  of  Bewerage  has  been  adopted, 
and  provision  made  for  an  ultimate  population 

of  about  7,000,  the  cost  of  the  works,  Ac.,  being  xuo  sonogc  »»*..  — r — r-  . - . _:r 

about  6,0001.  The  effluent  water  from  the  main,  13  in.  in  diameter,  to  the  hig  es  1 ^ 
tanks  is  carried  off  into  the  Blythe  and  the  : Orchardbank  Farm.  The  farm  con  81 
Birmingham  Canal.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard  is  the  40  acres  of  land,  and  is  adjacent  ° 1 0 j 

engineer.  The  sewers  are  on  what  is  commonly  perty  belonging  to  the  burgh,  w ic 


the  main  sewer.  The  engines  are  capa-- 
lifting  about  two  million  gallons  of  sewage  - 
The  amount  of  dry  weather  outflow  has 
gauged,  and  found  to  be  only  600,000  gal 
The  sewage  will  be  pumped  through  ^. 
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H , when  required,  be  adapted  for  sewage 
lition.  The  cost  of  the  works,  including 
|ying  out  of  the  land,  is  estimated  at 


STAINED  GLASS. 

.’?i  Marsh.  — Three  new  painted  glass 
ii?s  have  just  been  dedicated  in  the  parish 
[jl,  Dilton  Marsh,  Wilts.  The  windows  are 
i t of  a series  of  the  beatitudes  that  has 
ifirawn  up  by  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  C.  F. 

iThat  in  memory  of  Bishop  Hamilton 
tes  the  first  beatitude,  “ Blessed  are  the 
spirit.”  The  other  two  windows  are 
Hals  to  Sister  Elizabeth,  Superior  of  St. 

JHome.  They  represent  respectively  the 
nd  sixth  beatitudes,  “ Blessed  are  the 
'll,”  and  “ Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.’ 
jndow8  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Horwood,  of 
Mr.  Singer,  of  the  same  place,  pre- 
;he  brasses. 

ngham. — A stained  - glass  window  has 
been  inserted  in  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Itransept  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  to  the 
y of  the  late  Mr.  Job  Bradshaw,  solicitor 
(ham.  The  window  forms  a companion 
lidjoining  one  put  in  to  the  memory  of 
Bradshaw,  the  subjects  depicted  being 
number,  of  an  historical  character  taken 
ie  earlier  prophets,  and  being  in  accord- 
|th  a general  scheme  for  the  church  by 
Hope,  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Notting- 
In  the  window  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
jaw  the  subjects  are  taken  from  Zecha- 
id  Malachi,  whilst  those  in  the  window 
mpleted  are  from  Daniel  and  Jonah, 
flows  are  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
whey. — A stained-glass  window,  designed 
tecuted  by  Messrs.  Wailes  & Strang,  of 
jiitle-on-Tyne,  has  just  been  inserted  in 
Church,  Harpurhey.  The  window  con- 
three  lights,  in  each  of  which  are  two 
, forming  a higher  and  lower  tier.  The 
pper  subjects  are  connected  with  the 
dispensation,  and  the  three  lower  with 
[w  Testament  dispensation.  This  is  the 
jlindow  placed  in  Harpurhey  Church  by 
r Wailes  & Strang. 

|(na&en. — The  hitherto  plain  glass  windows 
the  “ Bruce  window,”  in  the  new  Loch- 
ij Town-hall,  have  been  filled  with  orna- 
I coloured  glass  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  of 
' ^ *s  ProPosefl  insert  a “ Wallace 

” in  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall. 

(«/. — A window  has  been  lately  erected 
ury  Church,  in  memory  of  Mr.  William 
, J.P.,  major  Royal  North  Gloucester 
introducing  the  subjects,  “The Talents,” 
jive  Wise  and  Five  Foolish  Virgins.”  It 
icuted  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

— The  strike  in  the  Bristol  building 
'is  brought  to  a close  on  the  29th  ult.  by 
| concessions.  The  masons  accept  the 

In  of  a halfpenny  per  hour,  and  give  in 
he  worked  stone  question,  while  the 
'give  way  on  the  walling  question. 
of  England  Iron  Trade—  On  the  30th 
: employers  in  the  North  of  England 
Ijtured  iron  trade  connected  with  the 
P arbitration  gave  notice  of  a reduction 
■Vr  ton  in  the  present  wages  for  puddling, 
ijerably  lower  rate,  the  men  assert,  than 
fl:r  before  known  in  the  history  of  the 
1>A  reduction  of  5 per  cent,  took  place  in 
- sr  last  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  award, 
'sent  demand  will  be  submitted  to  arbi- 

Iprd. — In  consequence  of  the  threatened 
extension  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  the 
1 le,  the  Bradford  Engineers’  Committee 
•engaged  in  establishing  a “Nine  Hours 
’ the  object  of  which  will  be  the  pre- 
f 3 of  the  nine-hours  system.  Unionists 
Mi-unionists  will  be  asked  to  join  its 

l ld.  An  association  has  been  formed  in 
| for  the  purpose  of  aiding  working  men 
ate  to  the  Western  States  of  America. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Canterbury . — It  is  stated  that  extensive  works 
are  about  to  be  carried  on  at  her  Majesty’s  (St. 

A nrmotino’ol  or.—  r,  f o*. 


Lipt  to  Destroy  the  Kremlin. — The 
afc  Moscow  was  set  on  fire  in  broad 
J on  the  19th  ult.,  a wooden  staircase 
H een  saturated  with  petroleum.  In  five 
1 0 flames  were  extinguished,  but  the 
lits  considerable. 


Augustine’s)  prison  at  the  foot  of  St.  Martin’s- 
hill,  Canterbury.  The  works  consist  of  two 
new  wings  to  the  present  buildings, — one  for 
male,  and  the  other  for  female  prisoners;  the  two 
wings  to  accommodate  4-50  prisoners.  The  new 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  where  at  present 
stands  what  is  known  as  the  old  prison,  which  is 
now  being  pulled  down.  The  whole  of  the  labour 
in  connexion  with  the  new  works  is  to  be  done 
by  prisoners,  from  plans  and  specifications  fur- 
nished by  the  Home  Office  authorities. 

Cambridge. — The  Cambridge  Chronicle  says 
that  the  trustees  and  directors  of  Cavendish 
College  have  approved  of  the  plans  for  a new 
block  of  buildings. 

Heywood. — On  the  29  th  ult.,  Messrs.  W.  Grundy 
& Sons,  of  Manchester,  offered  for  sale  by 
auction,  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  extensive  cotton-mills  and  surrounding 
houses  at  Hooley  Bridge,  Heywood,  formerly 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Fenton,  of  Heywood  and 
Rochdale.  The  estate  consists  of  two  extensive 
mills,  the  largest  of  which  is  five  stories  in 
height,  256  ft.  in  length,  and  51  ft.  6 in.  in 
width,  and  is  fireproof ; and  a weaving-shed, 
covering  2,034  superficial  square  yards.  The 
mill  is  fitted  with  shafting,  and  there  are  also 
four  condensing  engines, — one  of  eighty  and 
three  of  forty  horse-power  respectively,  with 
seven  cylindrical  steam  - boilers.  There  are 
also  two  houses  for  managers,  161  workmen’s 
cottages,  a school,  three  shops,  and  a reser- 
voir. The  site  of  the  buildings  and  the  vacant 
land  occupied  therewith  contains  an  area  of 
about  38,000  superficial  square  yards.  The  whole 
of  the  property  is  freehold  of  inheritance,  free 
from  chief  rent,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  cottages,  is  now  vacant.  The  bidding  was 
commenced  at  1,000k,  and  bids  of  2,000 1., 
5,0001.,  5,200 1.,  5,500 1.,  and  6,000k,  were  made. 
As  no  further  advance  was  offered  the  property 
was  withdiawn. 

Darlington. — It  is  'reported  that  since  the 
closing  of  the  S kerne  Ironworks  at  Darlington, 
there  are  additional  houses  in  the  ironworks 
district  thrown  on  the  hands  of  landlords. 
There  is  now  a considerable  extent  not  only  of 
cottage  property,  but  of  houses  of  large  size 
and  commanding  high  rents,  unoccupied  in 
the  town.  The  depopulation  has  gone  on 
gradually  for  the  last  four  years  since  the  iron 
trade  commenced  to  decline.  Up  to  within  two 
years  ago  building  was  continued  briskly,  and 
there  are  houses  which  have  never  yet  been 
inhabited,  though  this  is  the  exception.  A census 
has  just  been  taken  of  the  empty  houses.  They 
are  found  to  amount  to  1,028.  House  property, 
unless  in  very  favoured  situations,  can  hardly 
find  purchasers  at  any  price. 

Hove. — The  Hove  Commissioners  have  ac- 
cepted the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell,  of 
Hove  and  London,  amounting  to  31,933k,  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall. 

Sunderland. — Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison,  an  inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  has  held  an 
inquiry  respecting  an  application  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  a loan  of  4,000k  to  lay  out  certain  land 
at  Roker  for  pleasure  grounds,  and  to  erect  a 
bridge  over  Roker  Gill.  The  bridge  is  estimated 
to  cost  2,000k,  and  the  roads  500k 
Epsom. — The  Surrey  Advertiser  says  that  the 
directors  of  the  Epsom  Grand  Stand  Association 
propose  pulling  down  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
at  present  composing  the  stand  for  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  also  the  private  stand. 
They  have,  therefore,  instructed  Mr.  Hatchard 
Smith,  architect,  to  prepare  the  necessary 
drawings  for  an  entirely  new  private  stand  in 
connexion  with  the  existing  building,  at  a cost 
of  about  8,000k 
Hereford. — It  is  stated  that  the  Post  Office 
authorities  have  purchased  premises  in  Broad- 
street,  and  intend  to  erect  a new  post-office  on 
the  site. 

Hertford. — The  work  of  demolishing  the  old 
county  prison  here  is  progressing.  The  remains 
of  various  persons  who  have  been  from  time  to 
time  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol  have 
been  collected  and  placed  in  a large  chest,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  vicar  quietly  removed 
and  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  All  Saints.  It 
appears  (says  the  Herts  Mercury ) to  be  a strange 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  that  no 
provision  was  made  in  the  Prisons  Act  (in  con- 
sequence of  which  many  prisons  were  abolished 
and  brought  to  the  hammer)  for  disposing  of  the 
human  remains  of  those  who  had,  in  accordance 


with  the  Criminal  Law,  been  denied  the  right 
of  sepulture  in  the  ordinary  burial-places  of  the 
country. 

Liverpool. — The  Liverpool  Post  states  that  the 
date  of  the  banquet  in  honour  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Picton,  F.S.A.,  in  connexion  with  the  opening  of 
the  Picton  Reading-room,  has  been  fixed  for 
October  8th,  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  Lord  Derby 
has  promised  to  preside. 


CLOCKS  AND  BELLS. 

Winchester. — The  Hampshire  Advertiser  states 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  are 
going  to  have  a chiming  apparatus  attached  to 
the  peal  of  bells  in  the  tower.  The  apparatus 
is  to  be  provided  by  Messrs.  Warner,  London. 

Shrewsbury. — The  erection  of  a new  clock  and 
quarter  striking  apparatus  for  the  clock  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Gillett,  Bland,  & Co.,  Croydon. 

Meltliam. — The  tower  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  Meltham,  has  just  been  furnished  with 
a carillon  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Gillett,  Bland,  & 
Co.  It  plays  fourteen  tunes  on  ten  bells.  There 
were  originally  only  six  bells  in  the  tower 
Messrs.  Gillett,  Bland,  & Co.,  have  added  four 
others. 

Bedford. — A movement  has  been  initiated  for 
providing  the  tower  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bed- 
ford, with  a set  of  chimes  to  play  seven  tunes, 
one  tune  to  be  played  at  intervals  of  three  hours 
during  the  day  and  night.  The  estimated  cost  is 
300Z.  Messrs.  Gillett,  Bland,  & Co.,  of  Croydon, 
will  supply  the  apparatus. 


NEW  HOTELS. 

Carlisle. — A new  hotel  is  about  to  be  erected 
on  the  Viaduct,  Carlisle.  The  site  is  250  ft.  in 
length  by  48  ft.  deep.  The  main  entrance  will 
be  from  the  Viaduct,  but  there  will  be  an 
entrance  from  the  West  Walls.  In  the  base- 
ment there  will  be  a large  restaurant.  Mr.  D. 
Birkett  is  the  architect  of  the  new  building, 
which  is  variously  described  as  “ Old  English” 
or  “ Queen  Anne  ” in  style.  The  site  has  cost 
5,000k,  and  the  building  itself  is  estimated  to 
cost  20,000k 

Glasgow. — The  St.  Enoch  Station  Hotel,  the 
erection  of  which  was  commenced  about  two 
years  and  a half  ago,  has  just  been  opened.  The 
establishment  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  Scotland,  and  the  third  largest  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Its  frontage  occupies  the 
south  side  of  St.  Enoch-square,  while  the  north 
wing  extends  to  Dunlop-street.  From  the  base- 
ment to  the  upper  story  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing is  about  118  ft.  The  style  is  Gothic  of  the 
Early  English  period.  The  elevation  is  diversi- 
fied  by  a large  oriel  window  and  two  smaller 
projecting  windows,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
stone  balustrade,  a balcony,  and  balconets. 
There  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public 
somewhere  about  200  bedrooms,  twenty-two 
private  rooms,  and  twenty  public  rooms.  The 
chief  entrance  is  by  the  porch  at  the  northern 
angle,  while  there  are  other  entrances  from 
Howard-street  and  the  railway  platform.  The 
kitchen,  which  is  85  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide,  is 
situated  in  the  basement,  as  also  are  the  larders. 
The  wine  - cellars  and  other  stores  are  on  the 
same  level.  The  ground  - floor  has  a carriage 
entrance  from  Howard-street,  and  a goods  en- 
trance from  St.  Enoch  Station.  A large  dining, 
hall  is  situated  in  the  centre  for  the  servants 
Kitchen,  scullery,  storehouses,  laundry,  and 
washhouses  are  on  the  same  level.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  coffee-room,  an  apartment  72  ft.  by 
33  ft.  Adjoining  this  is  a music-room,  drawing- 
rooms, commercial  rooms,  bedrooms,  and  a large 
billiard-room  situated  in  the  southern  wing.  On 
the  second  and  third  floors  are  sitting-rooms  and 
bedrooms ; on  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  bedrooms  j 
while  the  sixth  story — the  upper  story — is  en- 
tirely set  apart  for  the  servants,  accommodation 
having  been  provided  for  about  eighty.  The 
engineers  and  architects  for  the  building  were 
Mr.  John  Fowler,  of  London,  and  the  late  Mr. 
James  F.  Blair,  of  Glasgow,  but  since  Mr.  Blair's 
death,  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Crouch,  of  Glasgow, 
has  been  the  responsible  engineer.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  work  has  been  constantly  supervised 
since  the  ground  was  broken  by  Mr.  Hogg, 
assisted  by  Mr.  James  Paterson,  clerk  of  works. 
The  contractors  for  the  building  were  Messrs. 
James  Watson  & Son,  of  Glasgow,  who  them- 
selves executed  the  masonry  and  brickwork, 
and  through  them  the  carpentry  and  joiner 
work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Wm,  Cowan  & Sons, 
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Messrs.  Hanna, 


Glasgow ; the  ironwork  by 
Donald,  & Wilson,  of  Paisley  ; the  slater  work 
bv  Messrs.  John  Morrison  & Son,  Glasgow ; the 
plaster  work  by  Mr.  James  Caird,  of  Glasgow  ; 
the  plumber  work  by  Messrs.  Wallace  & Connell, 
of  Glasgow  ; the  painter  work  by  Messrs.  Torrens 
& Husband,  of  Glasgow  ; and  the  glazier  work 
by  Messrs.  C.  & J.  Malloch,  of  Glasgow. 

Liverpool. — The  Washington  Hotel,  Liverpool, 
has  been  re-opened  on  “ Temperance  principles 
by  Mr.  Ronald  M'Dougall,  well  known  in  con- 
nexion with  the  “ People’s  Cafds  ” in  London 
and  elsewhere.  The  structural  alterations  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  directions  of  Messrs. 
E.  & H.  Shelmerdine,  architects,  of  Liverpool. 


RAILWAY  EXTENSIONS. 

Wales.  — The  new  line  of  railway  from 


Bettwsycoed  to  Festiniog,  connecting  the 
London  and  North-Western  system  with  the 
great  slate-producing  district  of  Merionethshire, 
was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  on  the  22nd 
alt.  Its  length  is  about  eleven  miles,  and  it 
has  cost  upwards  of  500,000Z.,  half  that  amount 
being  expended  on  a tunnel  two  miles  long. 

Severn  Bridge. — Simultaneously  with  the  near 
approach  towards  completion  of  the  Severn 
Bridge,  Mr.  Griffith  Griffiths,  contractor  for  the 
railways  proper  and  viaducts,  has  made,  not- 
withstanding the  unfavourable  weather,  corre- 
sponding progress,  and,  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks,  the  works  undertaken  by  him  on  either 
side  of  the  Severn  will  be  practically  finished, 
The  viaduct  of  masonry  on  the  Forest  shore  is 
so  far  advanced  that  the  coping  is  being  fixed. 
In  constructing  the  line  from  the  Berkeley  shore 
of  the  Bridge,  a considerable  amount  of  exca- 
vation was  involved,  upwards  of  100,000 
yards  of  earth  and  rock  having  to  be  removed. 
The  permanent  way  is  actually  laid  upon  the 
greater  portion  of  the  railway  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Severn,  extending  also  nearly  to  the 
junction  on  the  Midland  line.  In  addition  to  its 
shipping  prospects,  the  line  will  enable  the 
Forest  proprietors  to  send  their  house  coal  to 
the  South  of  England  independently  of  the 
Great  Western  route.  It  is  intended  that  the 
station  at  Sharpness  shall  serve  both  the  Severn 
Bridge  Railway  and  the  Midland.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Keeling,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  is  the  engineer  of  the 
railway,  and  Mr.  Reichenbach  is  the  resident 
assistant  engineer. 

Ireland. — On  the  2Sth  ult.  a new  line  of  rail- 
way was  opened  from  Dungannon  to  Cookstown. 
This  railway  will  connect  the  two  great  lines  in 
Ulster, — the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  Dun- 
gannon with  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 
Railway  at  Cookstown.  The  new  line  has  been 
opened  by  the  Great  Northern  (of  Ireland) 
Company,  to  whom  it  belongs. 


Ikohs. 


A Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Switzerland,  the 

Alps,  the  Italian  Lakes,  and  Part  of  Dauphin^. 

London : John  Murray.  1879. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “ Where  shall  we  go 
this  summer  ? ” the  answer  in  thousands  of 
cases  will  be  “ Switzerland,”  and  we  will  add  to 
the  conversation,  “ In  that  case  do  not  forget  to 
take  the  new  edition  of  Murray’s  Handbook.” 
Sixteen  have  preceded  it,  and  it  has  been  so 
corrected,  condensed,  and  polished  up  as  to 
become  a model  guide.  For  convenience’  sake, 
it  is  made  into  two  small  volumes,  and  has  been 
added  to  considerably  in  several  sections.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine  maps  and  plans  of 
towns. 


VARIORUM. 

A pamphlet  on  “ Agricultural  Depression : its 
Causes  and  Remedies,”  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray, 
has  been  published  by  Bemrose  & Sons,  Pater- 
noster-buildings. The  writer  in  one  part  of  it 
says,  - The  steam-engines  and  productive 
machinery  of  the  manufacturer  represent  a cer- 
tain  amount  of  fixed  capital,  the  interest  upon 
which  is  daily  accruing,  whether  they  are  work- 
mg  up  to  their  full  power,  or  only  to  half  or 
quarter.  On  the  former  scale  of  workirn 


The  case  of  the  man  who  is  only  half  developing 
the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  is  much  worse 
than  that  of  a manufacturer  working  only  half 
time.  In  the  former,  the  cost  of  labour,  rent, 
rates,  taxes,  and  other  outgoings  are  practically 
the  same  whether  he  grows  two  quarters  of 
corn  or  four;  whilst  the  latter  has  only  to 
provide  for  the  rent  of  buildings  and  interest  on 
the  fixed  plant.  Again,  the  high  farmer— the 
man  whose  land  is  clean  and  full  of  condition, 
is  in  a much  better  position  than  he  who  is  only, 
so  to  speak,  farming  from  hand  to  mouth. 
When  evil  times  come,  the  good  farmer  can 
curtail  his  expenses  for  some  years  without 
greatly  reducing  his  produce.  The  bad  farmer, 
when  overtaken  by  unfavourable  circumstances, 
is  compelled  to  reduce  his  expenditure,  however 
meagre  and  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  land  ; hence  the  produce  dwindles  to  a point 
which  will  not  realise  the  cost  of  fixed  charges. 
This  is  a state  of  things  with  which  we  are  only 
too  familiar  at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  man 
of  slender  capital,  who  for  the  most  part  is 
located  on  land  of  naturally  inferior  quality, 
often  undrained,  always  in  low  manurial  condi- 
tion, and  generally  destitute  of  the  necessary 
buildings  for  housing  his  stock, — this  is  the  class 
who  are  just  now  subject  to  such  acute  suffering. 
Every  year  brings  the  fact  more  clearly  home  to 
us,  that  it  is  only  by  a liberal  expenditure  of 
capital  under  the  most  intelligent  and  judi- 
cious system  of  management,  that  the  farmer 

can  hope  to  succeed.”  In  the  August 

number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  strikes  a good  blow  for  the 
coming  “ National  Theatre.”  He  follows  in  our 
lines,  and  strengthens  them  : — “ The  theatre 
is  irresistible  : organise  the  theatre.”  The 
following  is  the  parting  lesson  which  he  sup- 
poses the  French  Company,  lately  in  London, 
to  have  left  us  : — “ ‘ Forget,’ — cau  we  not  hear 
these  fine  artists  saying  in  an  undertone  to  us, 
amidst  their  graceful  compliments  of  adieu  ? — 

‘ forget  your  clap-trap,  and  believe  that  the 
State,  the  nation  in  its  collective  and  corporate 
character,  does  well  to  concern  itself  about  an 
influence  bo  important  to  national  life  and 
manners  as  the  tlieati'e.  Form  a company  out 
of  the  materials  ready  to  your  hand  in  your  many 
good  actors  or  actors  of  promise.  Give  them  Drury - 
lane  Theatre.  Let  them  have  a grant  from  your 
Science  and  Art  Department ; let  some  intelli- 
gent and  accomplished  man,  like  our  friend  Mr. 
Pigott,  your  present  Examiner  of  Plays,  be  joined 
to  them  as  commissioner  from  the  Department,  to 
see  that  the  conditions  of  the  grant  are  ob- 
served. Let  the  conditions  of  the  grant  be 
that  a repertory  is  agreed  upon,  taken  out  of 
the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  out  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Modern  British  Drama,  and  that  pieces 
from  this  repertory  are  played  a certain  number 
of  times  in  each  season  ; as  to  new  pieces,  let 
your  company  use  its  discretion.  Let  a school 
of  dramatic  elocution  and  declamation  be  insti- 
tuted in  connexion  with  your  company ; it  may 
surprise  you  to  hear  that  elocution  and  declama- 
tion are  things  to  be  taught  and  learnt,  and  do 
not  come  by  nature,  but  it  is  so.  Your  best 
and  most  serious  actors  ” (this  is  added  with  a 
smile)  “ would  have  been  better  if  in  their 
youth  they  had  learnt  elocution.  These  recom- 
mendations, you  may  think,  are  not  very  much ; 
but  as  your  divine  William  says,  they  are 
enough;  they  will  serve.  Try  them.  When 
your  institution  in  the  west  of  London  has 
become  a success,  plant  a second  of  like  kind 
in  the  east.  The  people  will  have  the  theatre  ; 
then  make  it  a good  one.  Let  your  two  or 
three  chief  provincial  towns  institute,  with 
municipal  subsidy  and  co-operation,  theatres 
such  as  you  institute  in  the  metropolis  with 
State  subsidy  and  co-operation.  So  you  will 
restore  the  English  theatre,  and  then  a modem 
drama  of  your  own  will  also,  probably,  spring 
up  amongst  you,  and  you  will  not  have  to  come 
to  us  for  pieces  like  ‘ Pink  Dominoes.’  ” 


JistcIIanca. 


Architects’  Commission  and  Boards  i 
Guardians.  — The  Bethnal-green  Board  : 
Guardians  contemplate  the  erection  of  d 
school  buildings  at  Loytonstone,  at  a costc 
about  10,0001.,  and  the  question  arose,  at 
last  meeting  of  the  Board,  as  to  the  appor, 
ment  of  an  architect.  Mr.  Rippin  moved  ta 
it  be  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  at  5 per  ce 
but  it  was  stated  there  were  others  who  wo 
do  the  work  at  half  that,  and  after  a long  t 
cussion  the  Bubject  was  postponed,  and  l 
Board  adjourned. — -At  the  last  meeting  of 
West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians,  Mr.  MeeV 
brought  up  a report  from  the  building  ct 
mittee,  in  reference  to  the  suggestions  of 
Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  eulargem 
of  the  workhouse.  The  committee  reo 
mended  that  the  architect  should  advertise! 
tenders  for  carrying  out  the  plans  approved' 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  i' 
architect  should  be  paid  the  usual  commisi; 
of  5 per  cent.,  the  same  to  include  all  pll 
already  prepared. — Mr.  Collins  objected  to  i. 
payment,  on  the  ground  that  the  architect  1 
already  agreed  to  take  2^  per  cent.  A: 
further  discussion,  it  was  finally  agreed  toU 
the  commission  at  2£  per  cent.,  and  to  give  i 
architect  200  guineas  for  the  additional  tro 
in  respect  to  the  frequent  alterations  in  r 
plans. 

Intimidation— At  the  Chester  County  Pw 
Court  two  men,  named  Bryan  and  Gee, 
sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment  fo  > 
timidation.  Bryan  belongs  to  the  PlasteU 
Association,  and  recently  left  his  employe 
because  his  employer  wished  him  to  comim. 
work  an  hour  earlier  than  the  rules  of  the  Ai 
ciation  allowed.  Two  non-sooiety  men  nar 
Armstrong  and  Smith  remained  on  the  we:; 
and  one  day  Bryan  and  Gee,  the  latte 
whom  had  been  engaged  as  a plasta 
labourer,  went  to  the  works  with  a numb 
other  men  and  threatened  to  kill  Armstrong! 
Smith  if  they  did  not  give  up  their  work.  C.i 
threats  were  used,  Smith  was  assaulted,  g 
were  destroyed,  and  injury  was  done  to> 
building.  Armstrong  was  also  assaulted.  <j 
men  had  promised  to  leave  at  night  if  I 
defendants  would  let  them  remain  till  ij 
to  get  a few  shillings  to  take  them  on  si 
where  else,  but  they  refused,  and  the  men 
so  frightened  by  the  treatment  they  reco! 
that  they  were  afraid  to  work,  and 
employer  was  seriously  inconvenienced. 

The  Sydney  International  Exhibit: 
Building.— The  Sydney  correspondent  oil: 
Times  writes, — “The  preparations  for  our  I., 
national  Exhibition  are  proceeding  bn , 
though  it  will  task  the  energy  of  the  Coili 
sioners  to  make  adequate  provision  in  tin 
meet  the  demands  of  all  the  exhibitors,  i 
scheme  was  rather  forced  upon  us  by 
than  deliberately  planned.  We  have  had  l; 
in  a hurry  what  ought  to  have  been  oi 
leisure ; and  the  extent  to  which  Europe: 
America  are  willing  to  exhibit  in  Austrani, 
taken  us  somewhat  by  surprise.  One  secti. 

the  building,  however,  is  already  nearly  hnn 


and  the  principal  delay  will  be  in  complete, 

- 11,  rriirtvn  mOQ  ODlllfl  the 


dome  and  the  towers.  There  was  some  t 
of  dispensing  with  these,  partly  on  groun 
economy,  partly  to  save  time. 


Butthoug 

are  a practical  people,  aesthetic  considers 
prevailed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  but 


Roscrea. — The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid 
of  a new  church  attached  to  the  Cistercian 
monastery  known  as  Mount  St.  Joseph’s,  Roscrea, 


earning#  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest™  fhe  I . TJe„new. oWh 


capital,  and  leave  a handsome  margin  for  profit; 
whilst  on  the  latter  the  earnings  are  insufficient 
to  pay  the  interest,  and  instead  of  a profit  being 
realised,  the  result  of  the  working  entails  a loss 
on  the  proprietor.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
agriculturist.  It  is  only  by  attaining  to  the 
maximum  of  production  at  a minimum  cost. 


by  Mr.  Beard  wood,  of  Manchester.  It  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  in  length  226  ft.,  and  breadth 
60  ft.,  and  90  ft.  in  the  transept.  The  columns 
are  supplied  from  Roscommon,  the  bases  and 
capitals  from  Templemore,  all  of  limestone. 
1 he  arch  stones  are  from  the  Roscrea  quarries, 
and  the  building  work  will  be  done  by  the 
> monks  themselves. 


would  look  too  bare  if  it  was  merely  a shed 
it  was  therefore  resolved  to  complete  it  ac, 
ing  to  the  architect’s  design.  In  order  to: 
down  the  expense,  however,  it  has  been 
mined  that  the  supplementary  buddings  i 
outer  domain  shall  be  of  as  pimple  and  e 
mical  a character  as  possible.” 

Action  against  a Local  Board.— An  a. 
brought  against  the  Edmonton  Local  Boa 
Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  to  recover  damages  for 
done  to  ornamental  ponds  in  his  groun  < 
the  detective  construction  of  a sewer';!' 
the  other  day  at  the  Hertford  Assize-. 
Littler  had  been  put  to  an 
cleansing  the  ponds,  but  the  contemn 
remained,  and  it  was  discovered  that  so 
the  sewage  pipes  were  defective  at  the  J 
and  that  the  sewage  escaped-  The pp  J 

relaid,  and  the  evil  ceased.  The  B 


that  there  was  any  sewage 
contended  that  the  foul  state  of  tbep^ 


due  to  their  never  having  been  cleansed , 


jury  gave 
damages. 


nr  never  naviug  — - 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
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ious  Mishap  to  a Dock  Wall. — A 

i ar  and  very  serious  mishap  occurred 
it en  four  and  five  a.m.  on  the  29th  ult.  at 
f-iport  dock  of  the  East  India  Docks,  Black- 
The  south  quay  wall,  for  a length  of 
ds  of  150  ft.,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the 
cranes,  &c.,  on  the  bank  were  carried 
The  damage  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
ds  of  100.000Z.,  and  great  fears  were  for 
lime  entertained  for  the  safety  of  a large 
bf  brick  warehouses  situate  to  the  rear  of 
neds  which  have  been  destroyed.  The 
s of  the  dock  company  are  instituting 
ies  into  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  It 
jen  suggested  that  the  settlement  of  the 
i attributable  to  dredging,  but  it  is  stated 
'orkmen  who  assisted  some  years  since  in 
Instruction  of  a sewer  speak  of  a large 
jt  of  quicksand  underneath  as  likely  to 
jaused  the  giving  way  of  the  wall.  The 
;o  which  the  accident  happened  is  far 
;jd  from  the  new  entrance  and  extension 
East  India  Dock  Basin,  which  was 
Mil  on  Saturday  last. 

'lie  of  Property  in  the  Metropolis. — 

!i  course  of  an  inquiry  on  the  24th  ult. 
i Sir  Henry  Hunt,  at  the  Surveyors’  Insti- 
ireat  George-street,  Westminster,  evidence 
ren  by  skilled  witnesses  as  to  the  value 
ondemned  property  ” proposed  to  be 
lay  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
Miements  to  be  effected  under  the  Artisans’ 
labourers’  Dwellings  Act.  The  property 
BStion  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White- 
Street,  St.  Luke’s.  The  evidence  of  the 
jors  was  conflicting  in  the  extreme, 
jrepresenting  the  claimants  put  the  com- 
J;on  at  from  20  to  25  years’  purchase  on 
fiand  5 per  cent,  tables,  and  those  for  the 
jiolitan  Board  of  Works  at  16£  and  12£ 
purchase  at  6 and  8 per  cent.  The  only 
Sjipon  which  the  witnesses  were  agreed 
i'at  there  was  very  aotive  competition 
wthe  labouring  classes  even  for  the  most 
|and  dilapidated  tenements,  and  that  the 
itf  freehold  property  in  the  metropolis 
ifeadily  increasing.  The  arbitrator  took 
consider  his  final  awards. 


New  Eddystone  Lighthouse. — The 

• laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
pne  Lighthouse  is  definitely  fixed.  The 
|)y  will  take  place  on  the  19th  inst., weather 
jing.  Both  the  royal  princes  have  arranged 
resent,  and,  as  was  before  proposed,  the 
| Edinburgh,  as  Master  of  Trinity  House, 
form  the  ceremony.  The  progress  made 
j works  at  the  Eddystone  since  the  un- 
ul  gathering  in  June  has  been  of  an 
nt  character.  Last  week  four  stones 
bded  with  the  greatest  ease  by  means  of 
rcules  steam  winch  and  the  permanent 
i the  rock,  and  Mi’.  Edmond,  the  resi- 
jineer,  permanently  fixed  the  first  block 
jottom  course.  A second  block  was  snc- 
1’  fixed,  and  the  arrangements  for  lifting 
itering  the  foundation-stone  were  satis- 
!jr  tested.  The  actual  work  of  building 
Mystone  Lighthouse  was  commenced  on 
h.  On  Tuesday  further  progress  was 
id  on  Wednesday  the  staff  achieved  what 
I never  done  before, — made  two  tides’ 
i’ing  one  day. 

street,  Chelsea.  — The  clever  and 
. gentlemen  artists  who  have  made 

! Embankment  their  home,  do  not  like 
«e  of  “ Tite-street  ” upon  their  cards  as 
nee  to  where  they  live.  The  Chelsea 
3ay  that  Sir  William  Tite,  who  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  the  formation 
fcjEmbankment,  is  entitled  to  have  his 
tjrespected,  and  think  the  name  quite  as 
Jate  as  Whistler  or  Ruskin,  and  we  con- 
W aro  right.  Sir  William  was  a great 
IP  Chelsea,  and  the  name  is  quite  in 
C‘:  with  the  residences  of  artists,  for  the 
1 of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  as  much  or 

Uitled  to  consideration  than  a painter. 

Alton. 

L ution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 

'imer  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Hal  Engineers,  which  is  this  year  being 
Glasgow,  commenced  on  Tuesday  in  the 
?ion  Galleries. 


The  Lifting  and  Removing  of  Port 
Talbot  Railway  Station. — Mr.  C.  W.  Whalley, 
contractor,  of  Chepstow,  having  lifted  the  above 
station  2 ft.  by  means  of  screw-jacks,  as  pre- 
viously described  by  us,  he  on  the  31st  ult.  removed 
the  building  on  the  up-platform  several  feet  out 
from  the  rails  by  the  following  means : — Four 
baulks  of  timber  were  placed  under  the  needles 
and  bolted  firmly  together ; then  four  cills  were 
placed  in  the  bottom  on  the  packing,  and  four 
other  cills  were  bolted  on  to  the  baulks.  The 
jacks  were  then  worked  horizontally  against  the 
cills  on  the  lower  baulks,  and  the  whole  mass 
forced  over  till  the  desired  distance  was  reached, 
when  the  building  was  fixed  in  its  new  position, 
and  the  foundations  and  walls  built  in.  Each 
building  was  between  50  ft.  and  GO  ft.  long,  and 
20  ft.  wide,  built  of  stone,  and  all  the  doors  and 
windows  were  left  in ; yet  each  operation  has 
been  performed  without  the  least  crack  of  any 
kind,  either  in  walls  or  windows. 

Libelling  Architects.— At  the  assizes  held 
Leeds,  a case  of  interest  was  heard  before 
Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  in  which  Messrs.  W.  & 
W.  H.  Botterill,  architects,  Hull,  brought  an 
action  for  libel  against  the  Rev.  Robert  Y. 
Whytehead,  vicar  of  Nunkeeling-in-Holderness. 
The  alleged  libel  arose  out  of  the  proposed 
restoration  of  Skirlaugh  Church,  described  as  a 
pure  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
restoration  had  been  entrusted  to  the  plaintiffs, 
whereat  the  defendant  expressed  his  sorrow  in 
a letter  to  Mr.  Bethell,  of  Rise,  on  whose  estate 
the  church  is  situated.  He  also  wrote  on  the 
subject  to  the  Restoration  Committee,  and  to 
Mr.  Barnes,  vicar  of  Skirlaugh,  asking,  “Are 
you  aware  that  the  Messrs.  Botterill  are 
Wesleyans,  aud  cannot  have  any  religious 
acquaintance  with  such  work  ? ” The  jury  gave 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, — damages  501. 


,ion  Galleries. 

l^®n-  ^evv  Church  of  England  Sunday 
Schools  are  being  erected  at  Baxenden, 


Local  Taxation  in  England.— The  eighth 
annual  return  of  local  taxation,  compiled  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  applies  to  the  year  1877-S,  shows  that 
during  that  year  the  sum  raised  by  local  taxa- 
tion was  29,519,9841.,  in  addition  to  which 
Treasury  subventions  amounting  to  2,032,5521. 
were  received  in  easement  of  the  local  rates. 
Of  the  total  local  taxation,  24,352,4371.  were 
raised  by  rates  falling  on  rateable  property  ; 
4,715,47 61.  by  tolls,  dues,  and  rents  falling  on 
traffic;  and  452,071 1.  by  duties  falling  on  con- 
sumable articles.  The  local  taxation  levied  by 
rates  included  Poor-rate,  8,531,8191.;  county 
and  police  rates,  2,869,2991. ; borough  and  town 
police  rates,  2,786,1261. ; highway  rates, 
1,/22,575Z. ; metropolitan  and  local  manage- 
ment rate,  excluding  precept  rates  paid  there- 
out, 2,222,4861. ; Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
2,077,74 91.;  Metrop.  Police-rates,  1,050,5031.; 
urban  sanitary  rate,  17,221,4781. ; and  School 
Board  rate,  3,l74,105Z.  The  loan  transactions 
of  the  local  authorities  show  that  a sum  of 
14,930,4291.  was  borrowed,  and  9,262,658 1.  re- 
paid during  the  year,  while  at  the  close  of  the 
year  there  were  loans  outstanding  to  the 
amount  of  114,683,0021. 

Work  for  Glaziers.  — The  remarkable 
thunder-storm  which  raged  during  a great  part 
of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning  over 
the  Southern  and  Midland  counties  made  ter- 
rible havoc  with  crops,  railway  embank- 
ments, and  low-lying  ground,  and  has  created 
plenty  of  work  for  glaziers.  Mr.  E.  J.  Beale,  of 
Teddington-grove,  writes  that  he  had  over  fifty 
squares  of  rough  plate  glass,  of  an  inch 
thick,  broken  by  the  hailstones,  which  he  speaks 
of  as  being  an  inch|in  diameter.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Measom,  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham, 
writes, — 

“The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  storm  was  the 
size  of  the  hailstones,  the  circumference  of  some  of  them 
being  over  5 in.  The  velocity  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  indentations  on  the  lawn  were  in  many  cases  2 in. 
iu  diameter,  and  3 in.  in  depth.  In  my  vineries  aud 
flower-houses  I have  counted  over  900  broken  panes  of 
glass,  the  total  number  of  panes  barely  exceeding  1,0P0. 
On  the  balcony  of  the  house,  every  pane  of  thick,  rough 
glass  in  the  roof  was  destroyed,  and  a stained  glass  stair- 
case-window shared  the  same  fate.  The  market-gardeners 
in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  half-ruined,  and  have  a claim 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  residents.” 


Large  Stones. — The  Portland  Stone  Com- 
pany have  lately  hauled  two  immense  Btones 
from  the  quarries  during  the  last  few  days. 
On  the  18th  ult.  they  started  from  the 
“ France  ” quarry  with  one,  the  measurement  of 
which  was  195  ft.,  and  the  actual  weight  14 
tons.  Two  or  three  days  later  another  stone, 
not  so  heavy  by  a ton,  was  brought  down  to  the 
station. 

Fall  of  Houses. — Shortly  before  two  o’clock 
on  Monday  morning  two  houses,  7 and  8 Fisher- 
treet,  Holborn,  fell.  The  District  Surveyor  had 
taken  steps  to  warn  the  owners  of  the  property 
of  its  dangerous  state,  and  on  Saturday  the 
occupants  left  the  premises.  No  one  was  in- 
jured. 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  it  was  resolved  : — 
“That  this  Court  being  desirous  of  having  the  name  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  associated  with  the 
great  national  work  of  the  restoration  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
the  first  cathedral  erected  in  this  country,  and  erected,  too, 
upon  the  site  of  the  first  municipality  the  country  ever 
possessed,  hereby  agrees  to  restore  the  east  window  of  the 
beautiful  Lady  Chapel,  at  au  expense  not  exceeding  350/." 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  new  town-hall,  Hove.  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Strud- 
wick : — 


Ockenden  

Bruton  

Higgs  & Hill  

Nightingale 

l’erry  & Co 

Booth  

Cbeesman  4 Co 

Smart  

Wagner 

Loagley 

Barnes  

Lovall  

Hook  & Oldrey  

Parnell  4 Son 

Jones  & Co 

Stephens  & Bastow  ... 
Chappell  (uccepted)  .. 


0! 


,.£t5,80t  0 
,.  37,610  0 
,.  30,097  0 0 
30,061  0 0 
,.  35,410  0 0 
,.  35,350  0 O 
,.  31,800  0 0 
31,713  0 0 
. 34,625  0 0 
. 34,257  0 0 
. 31,077  0 0 
. 33,900  0 O 
. 33,797  0 O 
. 33,332  O 0 
. 32,691  0 0 
. 32,607  0 0 
. 31,933  0 0 1 


For  machinery,  &e.,  at  the  S!.  Murylebono  Schools, 
8outhall  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  architects  : — 
Wiliiams &Sons  £1,335  12 


Clements  & Co 

Bonham  4 Sons 

Warner  & Lee  

Quaiu  & Co 

Neale  

May  Brothers  

Clarke 

Eagle  Ironworks  

Potter  4 Sons  (accepted)  . 


1,300  0 0 
1,019  14  0 
979  10  0 


740  0 0! 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Eastfield,  Tiverton,  for 
Mr.  T.  O.  Lozenby.  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnes,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Arthur  Deane  : — 

Church £2,594  0 0 

Baker  4 8ons 2,485  0 O 

Gratten  2,200  0 0 

(accepted)..  2,199 


Stephens  4 Bastot 

Barrows 

Ilenning 

8tock  

Phillips  


2,099  0 0 
2,033  0 0 
1,81)  0 0 
1,630  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a vicarage-house  'for  the  parish  of 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Maidstone.  Mr.  Hubert 
Benstead,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Edward  YouDg 

Foad £2,093  0 0 

Vaughan  Brothers  2,590  0 0 

Cox  Brothers 2,545  0 0 

Avard  2,520  0 0 

Wallis  4 Clements  2,493  0 0 

Reeves 2,434  0 0 

Beale  2,397  0 0 

For  new  boys’  school,  Arundel,  Sussex,  for  the  Dnke  of 
Norfolk.  Messrs.  Josh.  A.  Hansom  & Son,  architects  : — 

McManus  £4,072  0 0 

Chiunock 3,930  O O 

Traskc 3,959  10  6 

O’Keefe  3,833  0 O 

J.  4 C.  Boyor  3,760  0 0 

Beale  3,750  0 0 

Jones  3,037  0 0 

Longley  3,020  0 l) 

Claridgo  (accepted) 3,590  0 0 


For  works  in  re-building  Nos.  7 and  [8,  Bloomsbury- 

Siare.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
ed  by  Mr.  Thacker  : — 

tamp  4 Bnwtlo  £7,050  O 


Tlie  Sunday  Society. — On  Sunday  last  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  was  opened  to  the  public, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday  Society,  when 
no  fewer  than  3,000  visitors  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of  inspecting 
irington,  from  'plans  by  Mr.  Varley  ’ 'l tlie  arfc  co^ectiori  which  has  been  on  view  at  the 
lu  Blackburn.  They  will  accommodate  Sallei7  during  the  present  season, 
lars.  The  estimated  cost,  including  a Tewkesbury  Abbey  will  be  re-opened  on 
<8ter  s house,  is  3,5001.  j the  23rd  proximo. 


Patmau  4 Co... 

Clemence  

Nightingale  

Boyce  

Dovo  Brothers  

Laogmead  4 Co 

Wontner  Smith  4 Co.  . 


6,875 

6,375 

6,854 

6,82) 

0.795 

6,69) 

6,539 


0 0 


For  works  in  alterations  and  additions  to  29,  Albemarle- 
street,  Piccadilly.  Messrs.  Glasier&  Sons,  architects: — 

Clemenco £1,879  0 0 

Rider  & Son  1,658  0 0 

For  new  Board  Schools  in  Katherine-street,  Leicester, 
for  the  Leicester  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  Burgess,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Thornicraft : — 

Kirk  4 Randell £9,499  0 0 

Kellett 8,652  0 0 

Hutchinson  & Son  8,064  0 0 
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For  St.  James’s  End  sewerage,  Northampton.  Messrs. 
Smith  4 Austin,  civil  engineers.  QuanWtea  sappUed . 

Green  & Hill V 

S'.ftddey  6,850  O 0 

...  6,600  0 0 

6,548  0 0 

6,5  <4  0 0 

6,358  0 0 

6,250  0 0 

6,200  0 0 

6,160  0 0 

6,085  0 0 

6,026  0 0 


Young  

Martin.. 

8mith  

Barber 

Cowdery  k Son 

Dodds  & Co.  

Presslands  A Son  .. 

Bell  

Meston  


For  repairs  to  the  exteriors  of  thirty-three  houses  at 
Lee,  for  Mr.  J.  Todd.  Mr.  E.  Witts,  architect 

H.Ifiold »g  ° J1 

mu»m.  : ;«»  ° » 

Bush  (accepted)  9 9 • 


Olney 
Cocker... 

Dunkley 
Hunter 
Cosford 
Frayne  A Sheldon 


6.931  15  0 
6,899  0 0 
6,766  2 6 
6,719  0 0 
6,059  19  4 


Rowland  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  4,859  0 0! 


For  swimming-bath  at  Wanstead,  for  the  Infant  Orphan 
Asylum.  Messrs.  H.  Baton  Snell  and  Charles  Henman, 

architects  . Cement  dressings 

■With  glazed  inlieu0f 
brick  glazed  brick 

facings.  b facin(;!,. 

8.  k G.  L.  Mann £3,711  £3,461 

Barford 3,550  3,330 

Alford  3,105  2,991 

Williams  & Son  2,945  2,770 

Temple  A Foster 995*  975 

* Evidently  an  error. 


For  alterations  at  Charles-street  and  Nassau-street, 
Middlesex  Hospital,  for  Messrs.  Kelly  Brothers.  Mr.E.C- 
Robins,  architect : — 

Watson  £1,877  0 0 

Fairchild 1,773  0 0 

8.  &G.  L.  Mann  1.74-4  0 0* 

* Revised  and  accepted  at  1,15-4/. 


For  additions  to  Ferot  Hall,  Tonbridge,  for  Mr.  A.  T. 
Buckim*.  Messrs.  Wadmore  & Baker,  architects  : — 

Wilson £6,044  0 0 

F.  A E.  Vaughan 6,555  0 0 

Punnctt* 4,995  0 0 

Mansfield  A Son  4,800  0 0 

Straoge  4,739  12  0 

Wheatley  4,469  0 0 

• The  throe  fast-named  having  required  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  Messrs.  Punuett’s 
tender  was  accepted  subject  to  this  condition. 


For  the  erection  of  chapels,  lodge,  fences,  and  formation 
of  roads  at  Prittlewell,  for  the  Prittlewell  Burial  Board. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
LoTegrove 

Jones  A Co £2,445  0 0 

Prout  2,372  0 0 

8pendelow  2,365  0 0 

Steward  2,214  0 0 


Scott 


2,137  0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  interiors  of  five  houses  at  Lee,  for 
Mr.  J.  Todd.  Mr.  E.  Witts,  architect 

Hatfield  ° °l 

Williams DO  n n 

89  0 9 

Bush  (accepted)  82  0 0. 


For  repairs  and  redecorations  to  Canning  Town  Schools, 
for  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  arcln- 


Crabtree ^88  £ ? 

Heritage 138  9 9 

North,  Bros,  (accepted)  110  0 0 


For  restoration,  West  Ham  Parish  Church.  Section  1. 
Roots.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect  : — 

Oregar  £795  0 0 

Reed  770  0 0 

Norton  A Son  604  0 0 

Hoskiogs  082  0 0 

North  Bros 0 0 

Morter  ®42  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  new  pipe-sewers  and  making  up 
roads  o:i  an  estate  at  Silvertowu,  for  the  Silvertown  Land 
Company.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  surveyor.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Sous  : — 

F Kmght  £520  0 0 

Be  l 475  0 0 

Harris  473  0 0 

Jesse  Jackson  444  0 0 

Wainwright  436  0 0 

John  Jackson  420  0 0 


At  a meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Hereford,  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  the  tonder  of 
Messrs.  Hall  & Co.,  Ettingshall,  near  Wolverhampton, 
was  accepted  for  their  “ Ferrumite  " paving  flags. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limit 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6t 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdoi 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adv 


Bath.  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  siz 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMP  AN 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOY. 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  lettil 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doulting1  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Sto! 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part| 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Uamdon,?; 
nminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickm; 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

el,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and  1 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.]  ] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Li 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  ; 
Poultry,  E.C.—1 The  best  and  oheapeBt  materi 
for  damp  oourseB,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floo 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooni 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.]  ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.  F — E.  M.— C.— J.  L — L.  L— R.  C.  H — E.  W — W.  H.  T.— 
R.  A.-R.  C.  H.-M.  J.-L  Jt  B.-W.  3.  S.-C.  S.  C — R.  P.— H.  F.— 
W W.  L — K.  A.— R.  K -S.  & B — W.  A B.— 3.  A C.  M.— H.  A O.— 
H.  L — H.  S.  S.  A Sod.— W.  E.  M.— T. 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloaces^ 

Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  I 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  J 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  fi 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdv 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Adi 


All  •tatementa  ol  fasts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ao.  mast  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
pnbUcation. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pabUc  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  new  industrial  school  at  Desford,  near  Leicester,  for 
the  Leicester  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  Burgess,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Thoruicraft  : — 

Hutchinson  & Son £13,669  0 0 

Mujor 13,548  0 0 

Parnell  k 8on 13,515  0 0 

KeUett  12,879  0 0 

Kirk  k Randell  12,704  0 0 

T.  k H.  Herbert, 11,929  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


For  works,  Essex-road  and  Oakendon-street,  Islington, 
for  Mr.  James  Jay.  Mr.  Worthington,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  : — 

Langmead  &Way £1,248  0 0 

Clarke  & Bracey  3,993  0 0 

Clemence 3,974  0 0 

Wontner  Smith  k Co.  3,902  0 0 

Cowland  3,797  0 0 

Outhwaite  k Son 3,729  0 0 


For  detached  residence  at  Upperton-road,  Eastbourne, 
for  Mr.  Tolhnrst.  Mr.  A.  Crisford,  architect.  No 
quantities  : — 

Cornwell £1,860  0 0 

Fowler 1,775  0 0 

Stevens  (accepted)  1,456  0 0 


For  alterations,  4c.,  at  the  Fernery,  Oxford-street,  for 
Messrs.  Paxton  k Paxton.  Mr.  H.  Newlvn,  architect : — 

S.  & G.  L.  Mann £635  0 0 

Baldwin  Brothers  612  0 0 

Frost  & Co.  (accepted) 510  0 0 
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Wkitland  Abbey  Green  Slates— T 

slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  i 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available, 
immediate  delivery.— For  further  partionl 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  t 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


MICIIELMORE  & BE  A 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  Bfty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0a.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Coutract»,  Bales  by  AucUon, 
Ao.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (abont  THIRTY  words)  or  under Jb.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  muiC  in  &U  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  “ Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

%•  Stamps  must  not  he  sent,  bat  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEK.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  N 0.  48,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  (or  TESTIMONIALS  left-, 
the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


Manufacturers  of 


;■  ‘ - 


" poLLINGE’S  PATENT  HING 
I 'LEVER,  SCREW,  * BARREL  B0I 


m . Self-Acting  - FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 

1 Sfc/i  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  or  every  Dssedpt 

fv  36a,  BOROUGH  R0J 

LONDON,  S.1 


J.  L.  BACON  & C 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WAT, 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATINC 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospi. 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  :- 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  " U supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  o(  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19s.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PL  A 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W., 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  k 
for  Twdlve  Stamps. 


ZI1TC  E-OOFUTG 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


F.  BRABY  & CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  C 


PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZING  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUE 
THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS, 


n,  linooxmxiu  AINU  lrLfc,  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLAXB,  a 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONE 

ALSO  AT  DEPTPORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 


Voi,  XXX  VII.  No.  1903. 


Satobdat,  Accost  16,  1879. 
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nise  of  Lords , the  Rookery-owners , and 
the  Public. 

discussion  in 
■Jyj  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Ar- 
tisans and  La- 
bourers’ Dwell- 
ings Act  was 
doubly  interest- 
ing, not  only 
from  the  facts 
which  it  put  on 
record,  and  from 
the  opinions 
which  it  elicited, 
but  also  as  show- 
ing how  far  the 

attention  of  the 

members  of  the 

Legislature  has 
been  directed  to 
Ition  of  sanitary  improvement,  including, 
iat  title,  the  financial  as  well  as  the 
I elements  of  the  case.  The  Earl  of 
jlown  called  the  attention  of  their 

is  to  the  “ enormous  pecuniary  loss 
| incurred  by  the  Metropolitan  rate- 
in  carrying  out  the  Artisans  and 

■s’  Dwellings  Act  of  1875  ; and  espe- 
Iticed  the  declaration  of  the  chairman  of 
(ropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the  effect 
was  impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  to 
he  ratepayers  might  be  put  under  that 
even-eighths  of  the  sums  already  ex- 
|tbe  noble  Earl  said,  had  been  lost ; the 
already  carried  out  having  incurred 
of  half  a million  sterling.  Further  i 
had  received  Parliamentary  sanction, 
fe  an  equal  amount  of  cost,  and  pre. 
of  loss,  and  it  was  contemplated  as  a 
I result  that  the  ratepayers  of  the 
lis  may  be  put  to  a cost  of  two  millions 
y in  order  to  provide  sites  for  the  dwell- 
lartisans. 

motive  of  Lord  Camperdown’s  speech 
ry  decidedly  in  accordance  with  the 
J which  we  ourselves  ventured  to  offer 
lame  subject,  which  had  excited  a con- 
e degree  of  public  attention  before  it 
jis  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  contention  of  the  noble  Earl  that  the 
)'  the  Act  of  1875  had  been  to  encourage 
in  bouses  that  were  unfit  for  human 
on ; and  that  if  the  vestries  had  duly 
1 the  provisions  of  the  Nuisances  He- 
lot, it  might  have  proved  unnecessary 
i the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  As  an 
) of  the  want  of  due  provision  in  defence 
mblic  interest,  from  the  ratepaying  point 
|>  Lord  Camperdown  stated  that  while 
imates  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
so  late  as  December  last,  bad  amounted 
'001.  for  six  schemes,  the  actual  cost  bad 
: much  as  562,0001,  or  very  nearly  double 
mate.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  this 
mt,  and  further  assuming  that  there  is 


no  per  contra  hereafter  to  be  carried  to  acoount, 
Buoh  a case  of  discrepancy  between  promise 
and  performance  would  beat  the  wildest  vagaries 
of  the  estimates  of  railway  engineers  in  the 
palmy  days  of  rail  way -making. 

Earl  Beauchamp  took  up  the  opposite  (but  by 
no  means  contradictory)  view  of  the  case,  and 
referred  to  the  importance  of  reducing  rates  of 
another  kind,  namely,  death-rates  and  disease- 
rates,  which  he  regarded  as  diminished  by  the 
operation  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act.  It 
was  impossible,  the  noble  Earl  remarked,  to 
acquire  the  sites  occupied  by  fever  dens  and 
plague  spots  without  incurring  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  property  to  which  the  Act  applied 
was  often  held  in  the  most  complicated  way,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  settle  the  question  of 
compensation  on  any  simple  method.  It  was 
\ the  object  of  the  Act  of  1875  to  prevent  a 
fancy  value  being  put  on  property  of  this 

I description,  and  to  reduce  the  expense  that 
might  have  been  incurred  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act.  Lord 
Beauchamp  stated  that  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  in  the  metro- 
polis had  been  the  displacement  of  11,000  of  the 
working  classes,  and  the  providing  sites  for  the 
accommodation  of  11,500  individuals. 

Earl  Granville  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
essential  antagonism  in  the  views  of  the  two  | 
preceding  speakers;  but  urged  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  than  to  allow  so  large  an 
expenditure  as  that  which  was  being  carried  out 
in  the  application  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act  to  be  borne  by  tbe  ratepayers  of  the  metro- 
polis. How  the  difficulty  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out  could  bo  met,  was  not  suggested  by 
Lord  Granville.  The  different  desiderata  are 
irreconcileable.  First,  it  is  urged  that  the  sites 
of  abodes  unfit  for  human  habitation  must  be 
cleared,  and  that  at  a large  money  cost,  because 
of  the  highly-lucrative  character  of  the  class  of 
property.  We  may  have  little  sympathy  with 
the  owners,  but  we  cannot  confiscate  an  income 
which  we  have  allowed  thus  gradually  to  increase 
to  an  inordinate  amount.  Secondly,  to  put  on 
the  ground  a building  corresponding  to  the  cost  of 
tho  land,  will  be,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  pro- 
hibitory of  building  artisans’  dwellings  thereon. 
Thirdly,  this  loss,  thus  incurred,  must  fall  on 
some  one.  The  question  is,  on  whom  ? 

Lord  Beaconsfield  observed  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  notice  of  an  Act  to  amend  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act ; and  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult,  from  the  largeness  and  novelty 
of  the  subject,  “ to  bring  forward  at  once  an 
altogether  perfect  measure.”  It  was  found  that 
the  machinery  provided  by  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  could  not  effect  the  large  changes 
which  seem  necessary.  Under  that  Act  it  was 
possible  to  deal  with  houses,  but  not  with  areas. 
The  expense  was  increased  by  compensation 
being  necessary,  not  only  for  tbo  owners  of  the 
property  which  was  the  hot-bed  of  disease,  but 
for  those  neighbouring  proprietors  whose  pro- 
perty had  to  be  expropriated  as  part  of  the 
scheme.  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  believe  that 


there  was  any  measure  ever  brought  forward 
that  was  more  desired  by  the  country,  more 
approved  by  it,  or  more  completely  effectual 
in  its  object  of  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  and  health  of  the  people ; 
and  he  looked  forward  to  the  experience 
to  be  gained  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
measure  for  enlightenment  as  to  further 
legislation.  This,  from  a statesman’s  point  of 
view,  is  eminently  reasonable.  But  tbe  subject 
is  one  on  which  the  builder  is  more  at  home 
than  the  legislator.  No  amount  of  experience 
can  remove  the  discrepancy  between  the  three 
requirements  of  sanitary  improvement,  pro- 
vision of  accommodation  for,  at  least,  an  equal 
number  of  persons  with  those  displaced  for  the 
object  of  that  improvement ; and  doing  so  at  a 
rent  that  shall  come  within  the  capacity  of  the 
tenant.  Tbe  very  first  contention  on  the  part 
of  the  sanitary  reformer  is,  that  the  people  are 
too  closely  packed.  The  decay  and  dilapidation 
of  the  houses  we  demolish  aggravate,  but  do 
not  cause,  the  evil.  The  only  protest  for  urging 
that  an  equal  number  of  persons  per  acre  cau 
be  accommodated  in  suitable  rooms,  by  demo- 
lishing those  that  are  unsuitable,  must  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  by  a more  substantial 
style  of  building  a greater  number  of  vertical 
planes  of  abode  can  be  obtained.  We  do  not 
say  that  there  is  no  gain  in  such  a change,  bub 
if  the  density  per  acre  remain  the  same,  an 
element  of  anxiety  still  remains. 

The  Home  Secretary  gave  an  illustration  of 
that  unconscious  humour  which  so  often  leads 
men  to  teach  that  they  are  wiser  than  their 
neighbours  owing  to  their  use  of  the  simple 
process  of  shutting  one  eye.  A respectable- 
looking man  came  to  the  office  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  draw  his  attention  to  a point  which 
he  thought  he  had  overlooked.  The  visitor  had 
invested  his  savings  in  house-property,  which 
paid  him  an  enormous  interest,  and  which  it 
was  proposed  to  sweep  away  under  the  Act. 
“ I cannot  afford  to  lose  my  interest,”  said  the 
investor.  Here  we  see  one  view  so  simply  and 
straightforwardly  held,  that  the  contrary  view 
seemed  to  be  simply  an  error.  “ What ! stop 
my  rental ! Why  the  Government  cannot  know 
how  much  it  is.”  To  reply  that  its  undue 
amount  was  the  very  gravamen  of  tho  charge 
would  seem  very  bitter  irony  to  such  a pro- 
prietor. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  on  the  view 
of  the  political  economists  pure  and  simple  (who 
ride  their  theories  to  death),  the  rookery-owner 
had  the  best  of  it.  He  carried  out  the  great 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  and  he  provided  in 
the  cheapest  way  what  he  sold  in  the  dearest 
market.  As  a political  economist,  in  action  he 
was  not  only  unblameable  but  highly  meri- 
torious. “The  people  want  cheap  lodging;  I 
can  give  them  cheap  lodging.  On  the  principle 
that  many  a little  makes  a mickle,  I can  so 
utilise  the  area  of  my  property  as  to  accommo- 
date four  human  beings  where  other  people 
would  only  accommodate  one.  I force  no  one 
to  take  my  rooms, — or  dens,  if  you  choose  to 
call  them  so.  I could  let  twice  the  number  of 
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fractions  of  rooms  if  I had  them  to  let.  The 
demand,  in  this  particular  locality,  is  very  brisk ; 

I keep  up  a brisk  supply.  You  talk  to  me  of 
health  and  all  those  things  in  which  I take  no 
interest  whatever.  As  a political  economist  I 
have  one  duty  to  perform  to  myself  and  to  the 
public,  and  only  one, — that  is,  to  make  the  best 
of  my  capital.  If,  therefore,  you  touch  my 
houses  yon  must  leave  me  an  income  equal  to 
that  which  I enjoy.  I don’t  know  anything 
about  an  architect’s  valuation,  and  I don’t  care. 
A hundred  a year  is  a hundred  a year,  and  if 
you  take  that  from  me  in  one  way,  yon  must 
give  it  to  me  in  another  v?ay  !” 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that,  from  a loftier  stand- 
point, the  statesman,  or  the  sanitary  engineer, 
sees  that  the  arguments  of  the  rookery-keeper, 
however  good  in  themselves,  do  not  exhaust  the 
subject.  But  this  is  the  whole  quarrel  between 
those  who  take  our  view  of  the  case  and  the 
thoroughgoing  political  economists.  Salus publici 
suprema  leu  is  a good  motto;  and,  as  far  as  the 
ind  i vidual  in  question  is  concerned,  it  applies.  F or 
it  is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  case  that  the  de- 
sire to  crowd  the  greatest  number  of  lodgers  on 
a given  site  may  be  so  industriously  carried  out 
that  lodgers,  and  proprietors  to  boot,  may  be 
swept  off  by  resulting  illness.  Our  friend  who 
called  on  Mr.  Cross  would  be  loth  to  believe 
this  possible,  but  if  he  were  down  on  his 
back  in  bed  he  would  believe  it  too  late.  To 
him  the  personal  question  is  the  question.  To  us 
the  personal  question  is  subordinate.  We  say, 
there  is  danger  of  fever,  and  certainty  of 
damage  to  health.  Where  the  blow  falls 
matters  little  from  our  point  of  view.  Wo  say, 
prevent  it  altogether. 

Here  come  in  two  questions,  neither  of  which 
has  yet,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  received  any- 
thing like  the  proper  amount  of  discussion.  The 
first  is,  looking  at  the  subject  as  a whole,  is  that 
mode  of  dealing  with  property  of  a low  descrip- 
tion “ by  areas,”  for  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
takes  credit  as  a new  method,  introduced  by 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  practically  the 
best  ? 

The  second  is, — is  the  replacing  of  old  houses 
that  centained  11,000  inmates,  by  new  ones  that 
hold  11,500  inmates,  a permanent  advantage  to 
the  locality?  And,  if  so,  is  it  an  advantage  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  cost  at  which  it  has 
been  attained  ? 

Leaving  the  question  of  money  aside,  it  may 
be  easy  to  show  that  to  clear  away  a mass  of 
complicated  house  property,  some  of  which 
may  be  very  bad,  and  the  rest  of  various 
degrees  of  excellence,  or  of  the  absence  of  ex- 
cellence, is  what  the  architect  and  the  sanitary 
engineer  would  alike  desire.  That  we  quite 
allow.  But  then,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  leave  the  question  of  money  aside, 
without  great  absurdity.  We  can  do  pretty 
much  what  we  like  if  money  is  unstinted.  A 
couple  of  millions  sterling  is  a large  sum.  We 
may  take  it  as  equivalent  to  a perpetual  burden 
of  100,0001.  per  annum  imposed  on  the  rate- 
payers. It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  ask  if  an 
equal  amount  of  public  service  cannot  be 
secured  by  a less  costly  method. 

It  mast  be  remembered  that  the  figures 
quoted  are  very  large.  Three  acres  is  an  appre- 
ciable portion  of  an  urban  area.  But  four 
thousand  souls  is  a much-  more  appreciable 
portion  of  the  metropolitan  population.  Three 
acres  are  only  a 26,000th  part  of  the  area  of 
the  London  of  the  Registrar- General  (77,997 
acres).  But  4,000  persons  are  the  750th  part  of 
the  population  of  that  area,  taking  it  roughly  as 
three  millions  of  souls.  To  pack  4,000  persons 
on  three  acres  is  a terrible  effort,  regarded  from 
a sanitary  point  of  view.  It  is  a density  of 
1,333  souls  per  acre, — the  density  of  Shoreditch 
being  200,  that  of  Holborn  210,  and  that 
of  St.  Giles  220  souls  per  acre.  We  have  been 
lately  regarding  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
heat  liberated  by  the  human  organism.  We 
have  more  than  the  heating  power  of  half  a ton 
ot  coals  per  diem  liberated  by  that  population. 
. ®et  ,a  centre  of  vitiation  which  is  not  only 
intense,  hut  very  large.  It  is  an  area  of,  as  we 
eaid  before,  very  appreciable  extent,  sis  time, 
as  densely  packed  as  the  average  of  the  deuse.t 
districts  in  London.  Is  that  a state  of  things 
which  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate,  and  to 
perpetuate  at  an  enormous  cost  ? 

How  are  we  to  be  assured  that,  after  the  ex. 
penditnre  of  130,0001.  per  acre  per  site,  and  (if 
"e  a“?w  ' per  !ad)  a fQrtber  “penditnre  of 
60,6601.  per  acre  for  building,  the  new  abodes 
Bhall  not,  in  another  ten  or  twenty  years,  be  as 
unhealthy  as  those  they  have  displaced  ? There 


can  be  but  one  reply  to  that  question.  Such 

security,  if  attainable  at  all,  is  only  attainable 
by  the  introduction  of  an  efficient  machinery  of 
supervision.  To  this,  then,  we  must  come. 
Why  not  try  it  in  the  first  instance  ? When  we 
once  recognise  the  fact  that,  when  a certain 
density  of  population  is  reached  the  public 
safety  demands  the  organisation  of  a sanitary 
police,  we  have  some  daylight  thrown  on  the 
subject.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  an  outlay  of  186.660L  per  acre  will 
give  ns  no  safety  from  the  diseases  arising 
primarily  from  overcrowding,  without  new  police 
arrangements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  open  to 
inquire, — what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  these  arrangements  to  spots  now  pos- 
sessing such  endangering  density,  before  we 
talk  of  buying  and  of  demolition  ? 

It  is,  wo  think,  undeniable,  that  it  is  quite 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  so  large  an 
expenditure  of  the  ratepayers’  money  will  not,  by 
itself,  effect  any  very  material  change  in  the 
source  of  public  danger,  without  supervision; 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  supervision  will  be  exerted  by  the 
builders,  the  Peabody  trustees,  or  any  one  else. 
Be  it  so.  All  that  we  say  is  that  supervision 
will  be  essential.  It  will,  no  doubt,  require  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  made  imperative  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Why  not  try  it  before  we  lay  out 
soma  of  the  magnitude  above  indicated  ? 

The  fact  is,  to  put  the  matter  in  the  plainest 
terms,  that  all  over  England  a fight  is  going  on 
between  public  good  and  private  greed.  The 
Artisans’  Dwellings  question  is  only  a part  of  the 
whole  case.  The  River  Pollution  question  is  one 
that  perhaps  is  even  more  of  a public  scandal ; 
Mining  supervision,  Factory  supervision,  School 
Board  supervision,  are  all  parts  of  the  same 
movement.  Our  population  has  become  so 
dense  that  we  have  at  last  admitted,  in  prin- 
ciple, that  even  the  grand  desideratum  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  must  yield  to  the  public  welfare. 
We  deny  to  a man  the  right  to  bring  up  his 
children  untaught,  even  although,  like  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute,  he  may  have  the  strongest 
conviction  as  to  the  mischief  of  teaching  people 
to  read.  We  stop  another  man  from  throwing 
his  refuse  into  the  stream  that  runs  through 
his  own  land,  because  we  say  that  he  has  no 
right  to  pollute  the  rivers,  which  are  meant  for 
the  public  good.  In  the  same  way  we  have  the 
right, — and  Parliament  has  declared  that  such 
is  the  case, — to  go  to  a private  individual  and 
say,  “ I see  an  unusual  number  of  persons  going 
into  your  house.  They  seem  to  sleep  there.  I 
must  come  in,  and  see  that  they  are  not  so  ill 
accommodated  as  to  be  liable  to  mischief.  Your 
house  must  not  become  a hot-bed  of  fever,  and, 
if  you  choose  to  make  it  so  far  a public  house, 
I shall  come  in  any  night  and  see  that  you  give 
proper  facilities  for  the  health  and  decency  of 
your  inmates.” 

But  with  this  supervision,  the  lucrative  occu- 
pation of  the  rookery-keeper  would  be  gone. 
The  demand  for  enormous  compensation  would 
be  gone  too.  The  tables  would  be  turned. 
“ You  are  making,”  the  law  would  say  to  the 
lodging  - owner,  cent,  per  cent,  on  your 
capital.  That  I have  no  wish  to  interfere  with, 
but  you  shall  not  pack  lodgers  like  pigs.  Your 
income  and  expenditure  are  one  thing, — the  use 
you  make  of  your  house,  as  an  abode  for 
lodgers,  is  another.  With  the  first  thing  I have 
no  concern ; with  the  second  I have  a very 
lively  concern.  Put  your  house  in  order,  or  I 
shall  do  so  for  you,  and  at  your  expense.” 

It  may  be  said  this  is  harsh ; but  the  ques- 
tion is,  is  it  just  ? If  it  is  not,  we  must  reverse 
all  our  late  legislation,  which  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  restricting  private  liberty  when  it 
causes  public  mischief.  If  it  is,  we  have  begun 
at  the  wrong  end,  by  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
areas,  at  enormous  cost.  We  ought  to  have 
begun  with  the  removal  of  nuisances.  Slack- 
ness in  dealing  with  admitted  evils,  when  the 
law  has  given  power  to  do  so,  only  puts  off  the 
evil  day.  It  has  already  bound  a heavy  burden 
on  the  neck  of  the  ratepayer. 

We  now  come  again  to  the  necessity  of 
normal  regulations.  How  much  cubic  contents 
should  be  allowed  in  a house  per  inmate  ? How 
many  places  of  abode  can  be  reared  one  on 
another,  with  due  regard  to  the  ventilation,  not 
of  the  rooms  only,  but  of  the  area  ? We  shall 
have,  sooner  or  later,  to  settle  these  questions 

y legislation.  But  if  the  experience  of  which 
Search  i8  only  t0  be  obtained  at  the  cost 
ot  160,0001.  an  acre,  the  least  that  the  ratepayer 
is  entitled  to  demand  is  that  such  costly  experi- 
ments shall  be  made  one  at  a time. 


It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  say  ai! 

thing  that  might  be  interpreted  as  in  any  r 
throwing  an  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  improvi 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It  ought  to  r 
unnecessary  for  us  to  make  any  disdain 
on  that  head.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  at 
astute  enemy  of  any  reform  could  not  fight  ji 
own  battle  more  ably  than  by  attaching  to 
carrying  out  of  that  reform  a prohibitory  pi?? 
If  it  needs  an  outlay  of  100,0001.  per  acre,  m 
200,0001.  an  acre,  to  clear  away  a centre  oft? 
fection,  we  would  be  the  first  to  say,  “ Let  it 
done.”  But  we  should  also  be  the  first  tor 
“ Can  it  not  be  done  at  a lower  cost  ? ” If 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  as  far  as  fe 
individual  case  is  concerned.  But  there  is  r 
an  end  of  the  matter  in  another  sense. 
number  of  cases  taken  in  hand  will  be  shas 
limited  by  their  cost.  At  all  events,  if  fctd , 
not  the  case,  the  public  disgust  will  be' 
strongly  excited  that  sanitary  reform  will 'i 
come  checked  ; and  the  contention  of  the  w<: 
enemies  of  sanitary  reform, — to  the  effect  to 
it  involves  intolerable  cost, — will  be  substr 
tiated. 

Our  view  of  the  case  will  at  once  be  adop; 
by  all  those  professional  men,  whether  arohifc- 
or  doctors,  who  have  had  any  experience  in ' > 
pital  buildings.  Not  only  the  area  of  the  wal 
but  the  distance  of  the  windows  of  the  wc 
from  other  buildings,  has  to  bo  taken  ?: 
account;  so  it  must  be  with  all  great  mil 
chambered  buildings.  A monastery,  covec 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  containing  1,333  mo  i 
may  be  perfectly  healthy  if  perched  on  thei 
of  the  Superga,  or  on  the  desolate  wilds  .s 
surrcund  Mapra.  But  transplant  such  a nionasi: 
to  Geneva,  or  place  three  or  four  of  theme 
by  side  on  contiguous  areas  of  land,  in  Lond 
aud  the  salubrity  of  the  building  will  disappe 
We  have  a consumption  of  oxygen  going  oh 
each  such  building  equal  to  that  required; 
the  combustion  of  217  tons  of  coals  in  the  yi 
or  nearly  four  tons  of  coal  per  week ! As 
figures  are  large,  we  will  take  the  actionti 
hour.  The  equivalent  for  the  result  of 
hour’s  respiration  of  that  number  of  inmi; 
is  5555  lb.  of  coal.  Allowing  this  to  vitiate; 
air  only  to  the  standard  allowance  of  puriti 
one  part  of  carbonic  acid  in  1,000  parts  oli 
(carbonic  acid  containing  eight  equivalents 
oxygen  to  three  of  carbon)  we  vitiate  205,005 
of  air  per  hour.  The  volume  of  one  pouna 
air  at  62°  Fahrenheit  under  the  pressure  of;j 
atmosphere,  is  13,141  cubic  feet.  Take  i 
round  number  of  13,000  cubic  feet,  and  we  hat 
bulk  of  2,665  million  cubic  feet  per  hour,  i 
require  removal  from  the  building.  This  wil 
found  to  come  tolerably  near  to  the  chang 
the  entire  atmospheric  contents  of  the  buik: 
per  second.  But  suppose  that  that  onorin 
amount  of  ventilation  is  obtained,  what  beco; 
of  the  expelled  air  ? It  goes  to  supply  the  i 
houses,  or,  at  all  events,  will  not  be  much  dill 
in  its  passage  thither.  Facts  like  these  i: 
be  tedious  and  uninteresting,  and  they  may,  e 
not  entail  quite  so  much  evil  as  they  seem  to 
but  they  are  not  with  any  safety  to  beblinl 
The  question  then  is,  before,  at  enorui 
cost,  we  deal  with  areas  of  urban  dwell' 
ought  we  not  to  agree  upon  the  maxiir 
density  of  population  to  be  allowed  per  aci 
For  a few  years,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  hea 
to  pack  1,000  persons  per  acre  in  new  houses  tf 
in  old  ones.  But  this  will  not  last.  Wo  oar 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  disease-rates  be' 
definite  relation  to  sleeping  population  per  a> 
The  density  of  population  in  London  varies  f» 
74  persons  per  acre  in  the  Hanover-square  i 
trict,  to  220  in  the  St.  Giles’s  district.  The  <i 
responding  death-rates  are  18  and  28  per  mi 


St.  Michael’s,  Enbourne,  Berks.— i 

chancel  of  this  ancient  church  is  in  process- 
restoration.  The  south  wall  was  13  i in.  out 
perpendicular,  and  the  roof  and  other  parts  r 
by  lapse  of  time  become  almost  worn  out.  1 
roof,  which  was  originally  an  open-timbei 
one  of  oak,  was  covered  by  a rude  lath-a: 
plaster  ceiling.  The  original  roof  is  now  be 
reinstated,  the  old  timber  being  used  as  far  as  f, 
siblq.  The  south  wall  has  been  made  upng 
without  pulling  it  down.  The  chancel  is  to 
paved  with  tiles  supplied  by  Maw  & Co.,  a. 
new  oak  seats  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  I 
deal  pews.  Some  interesting  wall  pamtm 
have  been  discovered  under  several  coa  s i 
whitewash.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Joimsi 
is  defraying  the  cost  of  the  work,  an 
Money  is  the  architect  employed. 
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GLOUCESTER 

COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM, 
plans  submitted  in  competition  for  this 
ed  building  (which  is,  we  believe,  correctly 
>ed  as  the  “Second  County  Lunatic 
a,’’  the  county  possessing  one  establish- 
if  the  kind  already)  have  been  open  to  in- 
m at  the  Shire-hall,  Gloucester,  during 
it  few  days.  We  mentioned  incidentally 
iek  the  titles  of  some  of  the  plans  which 
derstood  had  been  looked  upon  with 
but  the  contemplated  building  is  of 
nt  importance  to  render  some  further 
lit  on  the  designs  desirable, 
instructions  were  for  a building  to  accom- 
i from  600  to  700  patients,  and  they  have 
made  out  with  a degree  of  care  and 
ness  of  instruction  unfortunately  not 
in  such  documents,  and  which  reflects 
on  the  good  sense  and  consideration  of 
y whom  they  were  framed.  The  instruo- 
nay,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  in  some 
made  the  plan  in  advance  for  the  archi- 
or  the  relative  positions  and  sizes  of  the 
al  departments  are  so  carefully  defined 
e main  disposition  of  the  plan  may  almost 
arded  as  fixed  by  them;  and  that  the 
itors  have  so  regarded  the  matter  is 
i from  the  unusual  degree  of  similarity 
y of  the  plans.  At  the  same  time,  the 
itee  have  guarded  against  too  much 
•ing  the  architect,  by  the  introduction  of 
le  to  the  effect  that  while  they  have 
ted  to  enumerate  all  that  may  be 
ry  for  an  asylum  capable  of  accommo- 
700  patients,  “ they  do  not  wish  to  limit 
hitects’  designs  absolutely  to  this  present 
:nt,  the  main  object  being  to  design  a 
? as  perfect  as  is  practicable.”  Competing 
its  would  have  reason  to  be  thankful  if 
motions  for  competitions  were  drawn  up 
11  and  considerate  a spirit, 
planning  of  a lunatic  asylum  is  a very 
kind  of  problem,  differing  in  its  conditions 
lost  others  which  the  architect  has  to 
It  is  a sick  asylum  or  hospital  in  one 
ut  it  is  not  influenced  by  some  of  the 
rations  which  most  influence  the  planning 
Ordinary  hospital  for  diseases  of  other 
Lunacy  is  not  (or  so  we  suppose)  a 
lly  contagious  malady,  however  it  may 
ally  or  mentally  so;  consequently  the 
quirement  of  entire  separation  between 
'ks  of  building,  and  the  division  into  as 
locks  of  limited  size  as  is  possible,  is  not 
rily  applicable,  on  sanitary  grounds,  to 
im  of  this  class.  But  the  nature  of  the 
renders  it  necessary  to  have  exceptional 
ence  for  overseeing  and  keeping  in  order 
elation  of  the  establishment.  Thus  it 
that  easy  intei'communication,  and  a 
ion  of  the  plan  which  allows  of  general 
on  with  little  difficulty,  is  in  reality  more 
nt  than  absolute  isolation  of  situation 
Afferent  departments, 
ommittee,  or  their  official  advisers,  have, 

<>  attached  nearly  the  same  importance 
ion  of  the  departments  as  it  is  now  usual 
;h  to  this  point  in  planning  ordinary 
s.  We  do  not  say  that  their  require- 
n this  head  are  prejudicial  to  the  build- 
merely  that  we  do  not  see  the  absolute 
y of  such  decided  isolation,  and  that  the 
for  it  undoubtedly  increases  the  diffi- 
E providing  a plan  the  inner  working  of 
'ill  bo  convenient  to  the  officials.  The 
ions  divide  the  building  into  five  main 
lents, — the  administrative  block,  the 
7 block,  the  epileptic  block,  the  ordi- 
ronic  case  block,  and  the  workshop  and 
block.  In  the  last-named  department 
'kshop  block  on  the  men’s  side  answers 
aundry  block  on  the  women’s  side,  the 
'f  plan,  however,  being  of  course  different ; 
thers,  eaoh  block  is  to  be  regarded  as  in 
:e  for  men  and  for  women,  the  plan  and 
rrangements  being  almost  exactly  similar 
two ; except  the  administrative  block, 

)f  course,  is  not  in  duplicate,  but  is  the 
; centre  of  the  whole  establishment.  The 
trative  department  includes  secretaries’ 
and  committee-rooms,  and  the  usual 
7 rooms  for  staff  administration,  the 
department  and  its  accessories,  and  a 
ming-hall,  to  be  available  also  as  a 
on-room,  and  with  a stage  at  one  end ; 
ter  to  communicate  equally  with  the 
ind  women’s  quarters  of  the  establish- 
1 he  whole  scheme,  as  here  sketched  in  a 
way,  of  course  necessarily  presupposes  a 


central  position  for  the  administrative  portion, 
with  the  men’s  and  women’s  corresponding  de- 
partments on  opposite  sides.  The  committee 
have  further  indicated  the  general  arrange- 
mont  by  a provision  that  the  workshop  and 
laundry  blocks  are  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  ward 
blocks,  and  that  these  latter  are  to  be  arranged 
en  dchelon,  i.e.,  in  successive  blocks  receding  one 
behind  another.  They 'specify  which  floors  are 
to  be  occupied  by  dormitories  and  which  by 
day-rooms  ; that  the  day-rooms  are  to  face 
south  and  to  have  plenty  of  light,  and  the  dormi- 
tories are  nearly  all  to  be  provided  not  only  with 
beds  in  the  general  or  associated  dormitory,  but 
with  certain  specified  numbers  of  “ cubicles,”  or 
sleeping-places  separated  by  doors  and  parti- 
tions, the  partitions  not  reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
These  are  points  which  have  been  variously  [met 
in  the  different  plans.  The  block  oalled  the 
epileptic  block  has  some  special  features, 
as  only  the  ground  floor  in  it  is  really  de- 
voted to  epileptic  patients;  the  other  two 
floors  are  to  be  reached  by  a staircase  quite 
separate  from  the  ground  floor,  and  are,  we 
presume,  to  be  devoted  to  ordinary  chronic 
cases,  in  addition  to  the  space  specially  pro- 
vided for  these  in  another  block.  The  dormitory 
for  the  epileptic  patients  is  to  be  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  the  statement  is  that  it  is  to  be  on  the 
north  side  of  the  main  corridor.  As  the  portion 
of  each  block  including  the  day-rooms  is  almost 
necessarily  on  the  south  side  of  this  corridor, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  south  light  to  the  day- 
rooms,  there  is  almost  unavoidably  an  inter- 
position of  one  of  the  main  corridors  of  internal 
traffic  between  the  day  department  and  the 
dormitory  for  the  epileptic  patients.  This  looks 
on  the  plans  so  bad  and  so  unpractical  that  we 
had  wondered  how  the  authors  of  some  of  the 
best  plans  had  possibly  been  led  to  adopt  it, 
until  noticing  that  it  actually  arose  out  of  the 
instructions.  It  is  a mistake  in  planning,  and 
would  certainly  lead  to  awkwardness  in  the 
working  of  this  department.  The  instructions 
further  specify  provision  for  the  addition  of  a 
chapel  and  a medical  superintendent’s  house, 
not  at  once  to  bo  built,  but  their  convenient 
addition  and  communication  with  the  main 
building  to  be  provided  for  ; and  the  privies  and 
lavatories  are  of  course  to  be  outside  of  main 
walls,  and  with  through  ventilation  between 
them  and  the  wards.  The  different  blocks  are 
to  bo  united  to  each  other  and  to  the  adminis- 
trative block  by  a corridor  on  tho  ground-floor, 

“ in  which  angles  are  to  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.”  In  regard  to  style,  it  is  stated  that 
the  duty  which  the  committee  owe  to  the 
county  compels  them  to  insist  on  as  rigid 
economy  as  is  possible  in  everything  not  directly 
connected  with  the  practical  objects  of  the 
establishment;  “while,  therefore,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  reject  a plan  which  might 
depress  the  patients  by  its  gloom  and  monotony, 
they  would  equally  reject  one  which  should  seek 
to  recommend  itself  by  extravagance  of  style  or 
by  the  waste  of  costly  materials.”  Considering 
the  usual  tendency  of  competitions,  it  is  worth 
remark  that  not  one  of  the  competitors  seems  to 
have  ignored  this  consideration,  or  attempted  to 
recommend  his  plan  by  showy  elevations  and 
useless  towers.  The  designs  are  all  compara- 
tivelj'  plain  and  unadorned,  as  far  as  architec- 
tural effect  is  concerned,  one  'or  two  of  them 
perhaps  unnecessarily  so. 

These  two  provisions,  for  an  arrangement  en 
echelon  and  for  corridors  in  which  angles  are  to 
be  avoided,  seem  together  to  lead  naturally  to 
the  kind  of  scheme  which  nearly  all  the  best 
plans  have  adopted,  consisting  of  a diagonal 
arrangement  of  the  main  corridors  radiating 
backward  each  side  from  the  centre  of  the  front 
portion  of  the  building,  with  the  various  depart- 
ments or  blocks  opening  out  of  them  at  intervals. 
The  plan  in  which  this  diagonal  arrangement  is 
most  completely  adopted  is  that  signed  “ Ten- 
tanda  est  Via.”  In  this  the  main  corridor’s 
diverge  north-east  and  north-west  from  the 
principal  entrance  in  the  south  front,  the  suc- 
cessive blocks,  lying  east  and  west,  opening  out 
of  the  corridors  by  a small  lobby  of  communica- 
tion at  the  angle  of  each  block.  Tho  aim  of 
tho  author  seems  to  have  been  to  produce  an 
exceedingly  symmetrical  plan,  but  in  following 
this  end  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed 
into  ignoring  part  of  the  instructions,  which 
specify  that  the  workshop  and  laundry  blocks 
should  be  in  the  rear,  while  he  has  made  them 
range  with  the  other  blocks,  and  open  out  of  the 
corridor  on  the  same  side  and  in  the  same 
manner.  But  the  function  of  these  two  blocks 
is  so  very  different  from  that  of  the  ward  blocks, 


and  they  obviously  require  such  different  pro- 
vision in  the  way  of  approach  and  access,  that 
it  must  be  considered  an  entire  mistake  to  range 
them  with  the  ward  blocks.  Putting  this  aside, 
the  plan  is  one  of  the  better  ones  of  the  set, 
but  it  has  points  in  detail  open  to  criticism.  One 
of  these  is  that  in  the  dormitories  the  separate 
cubicles  are  merely  partitioned  off  from  the 
main  room,  and  open  right  on  to  it.  The  in- 
structions, it  is  true,  do  not  specify  the  con- 
tiary;  but  as  these  cubicles  are  obviously  [in- 
tended for  patients  whom,  owing  to  the  special 
nature  of  their  case,  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
separate  from  the  bulk  of  occupants,  it  appears 
to  us  that  to  make  their  cubicles  part  of  the 
main  room  is  an  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory 
way  of  meeting  the  case,  and  that  they  should 
certainly  have  a lobby  shut  off  from  the  asso- 
mated  dormitory.  Several  of  the  competitors 
have  taken  this  view  of  the  point,  and  we  think 
they  are  right.  The  general  perspective  of 
this  design  has  a vory  pleasing  effect,  and  pro- 
duces some  picturesqueness  without  extrava- 
gance, and  in  a manner  quite  suitable  to  the 
class  of  building. 

“ Sunshine  all  Day  ” also  adopts  tho  diagonal 
arrangement  of  the  corridors,  and  provides  for 
his  “sunshine  ” (in  the  day-rooms)  by  nume- 
rous bay-windows.  In  this  point,  however,  one 
or  two  other  competitors  are  quite  up  to  him. 
The  workshop  and  laundry  departments  are  in 
the  proper  position,  and  are  conveniently  con- 
nected with,  and  at  the  same  time  divided  from, 
the  rest  of  the  building  by  small  quadrant  cor- 
ridors, leading  to  the  angle  of  the  block.  There 
is  a great  deal  that  is  good  in  this  plan ; but, 
unfortunately,  the  author  does  not  seem  up  to 
detail  in  some  points,  more  especially  in  the 
manner  of  planning  the  connexion  with  the 
water-closet  blocks,  which  open  straight  out  of 
the  dormitories  with  very  insufficient  isolation. 
The  point  is  not  only  an  important  one  in  itself; 
but  the  negleot  of  it  argues  want  of  experience 
in  the  right  way  of  doing  these  things. 

‘ Ilia  Juncta  in  Uno  ” is_a  plan  with  a rect- 
angular system  of  corridors,  and  on  this  system 
provides  well  for  the  placing  of  all  the  depart- 
ments according  to  the  requirements ; but  the 
system  adopted  necessitates  a great  many 
angles  and  corners,  and  makes  vory  long  courses 
of  corridor  to  be  traversed  in  internal  communi- 
cation, and  in  several  of  the  details  it  can  hardly 
bo  called  a satisfactory  plan  for  the  purpose. 

“Experience”  is  a plan  with  diagonal  corri- 
dors,  and  with  the  blocks  connected  angularly 
with  the  corridor  at  regular  intervals,  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  “ Tentanda  est  Via,” 
but  at  greater  distances,  and  the  blocks  are 
further  isolated  by  short  intermediate  corridors 
interposed  between  them  and  tho  main  corridor. 
If  complete  isolation  of  each  block  is  an  object," 
it  is  very  thoroughly  attained  in  this  plan.  The 
large  hall  is  placed  north  and  south,  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  main  body  of  the  plan  ; tho 
workshop  and  laundry  departments  adjoin  the 
corridors  on  either  side  of  it.  The  day-rooms 
are  very  good  in  shape,  with  large  bays  admit- 
ting various  views  and  lights,  and  the  latrines 
are  well  planned.  The  architectural|design  also  is 
very  suitable  and  pleasing,  of  a character  verging 
towards  Gothic,  and  domestic  and  homelike  in 
appearance.  The  alternative  design  is  not  so 
good  either  in  plan  or  design. 

“Utilitas”:  in  the  main  an  admirable  plan, 
on  the  diagonal  principle,  two  corridors  branch- 
ing off  north-east  and  north-west,  connected 
near  their  extemities  by  a long  corridor  east 
and  west  the  whole  length  of  the  buildings,  and 
this  again  connected  with  the  diagonal  corridors 
or  intermediate  points  by  two  corridors  running 
north  and  south.  In  none  of  the  other  plans,  as 
far  as  we  could  observe,  is  intercommunication 
provided  for  so  conveniently,  with  so  few  angles 
and  so  nearly  the  minimum  of  corridor  length. 
The  day-rooms  are  very  good  in  shape,  having 
outer  walls  on  two  sides,  each  wall  expanding 
into  a large  bay,  which  occupies  great  part  of 
the  side  of  the  room.  The  author  has  been 
alive  to  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  dormi- 
tory  for  the  epileptic  patients  separated  from 
the  rest  of  their  department  by  a main  corridor, 
and  has  in  this  respect  neglected  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  advantage  of  his  plan,  getting  the 
ground-floor  for  the  epileptics  on  the  same  side 
of  the  main  corridor  as  their  day  department, 
and  in  close  connexion  with  it.  He  has,  how- 
ever, contradicted  the  instructions  as  to  the  same 
block  in  another  point,  in  placing  a dormitory 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  block  where  none  is 
wanted,— appax-ently  an  oversight  in  reading  the 
instructions.  The  cubicles  in  the  dormitories 
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are  groaned  separately  on  either  side  of  their 
own  passage  or  lobby,  shut  ont  from  the  general 
dormitory ; and  the  w.c.  department  is  well 
planned/  The  separation  of  the  workshop  and 
laundry  departments  seems  hardly  adequate; 
J J r ♦'.Via  lnrcrA  vard  11 


they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 


t are  uu  uppue..v  ■ “ , . 

rear  of  the  centre  building,  but  the  yard  is  not 
divided,  and  the  windows  directly  face  each 
other.  This  is  not  an  adequate  separation  ot 
the  male  and  female  departments,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  seen  or  heard  much  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  oversight  of  workhouse  inmates  in 
gome  of  our  older  and  less  scientifically-planned 
houses;  and  many  of  the  inmates  of  a lunatic 
asylum  are  not  much  above  the  workhouse  class 


socially,  with  the  additional  difficulty  produced 
^ . , it-— j npnifnKiiif.ir  The  de- 


by  mental  aberration  and  excitability. 

Bhm  of  the  building  can  hardly  be  praised.  In 
the  elevations  it  looks  sufficiently  neat,  and 
shows  an  ample  area  of  window  space  ; but  in 
the  perspective  view  we  must  confess  it  appears 
to  us  to  come  under  the  category  of  designs 
hinted  at  in  the  instructions,  which  might 
depress  the  patients  by  their  gloom  or  mo- 
notony”  The  blocks  are  square,  bulky,  and 


style  of  treatment  would  haye  been  better  for 
the  purpose. 

“ Glory  of  Glevnm”  : a plan  with  corridors  in 
diagonal  lines,  but  at  a much  more  obtuse  angle 
than  the  others  which  are  treated  in  this  way, 
and  in  consequence  spreading  out  the  plan 


laterally  to  a great  extent  in  a way  which  does 


not  promote  compactness  and  convenience 
intercommunication.  The  general  system  is  the 
same  as  in  other  plans  we  have  mentioned  ; the 
blocks  connected  at  their  angles  with  the 
diagonal  corridors,  but  they  are  not  so  well 
separated  from  sight  and  sound  of  each  other  as 
they  would  be  with  a more  acute  angle  of  diver- 
gence in  the  main  corridors.  The  laundry  and 
workshop  blocks  are  placed  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  plan ; we  should  have  thought 
a nearer  connexion  of  these  with  the  adminis- 
tration department  was  more  suitable.  Ihe 
day-rooms  are  good  in  shape,  and  their  lavatory 
accommodation  well  connected,  but  this  is  not 
so  well  done  in  the  dormitories,  where  the  angle 
entrance  to  the  latrines  is  too  near  the  beds  at 
the  same  corner,  and  the  passage-way  cramped  ; 
the  cubicles  also  open  direct  on  the  main  rooms. 
The  conservatory  at  the  end  of  the  large  recrea- 
tion hall  is  a good  idea,  and  the  detachment  of 
the  chapel  and  the  medical  superintendent’s 
house,  at  some  distance  and  with  corridors  of 
communication,  is  a suitable  way  of  adding 
these  buildings.  The  plan,  however,  would  be 
a rather  long  one  to  walk  over,  and  cause  the 
doctors  and  attendants  much  pedestrian  exercise. 
The  architectural  design,  as  shown  in  the  per- 
spective  view,  is  oue  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
suitable  of  the  set ; picturesque  and  attractive 
without  pretence  or  extravagance. 

“Desideratum”  shows  a peculiarity  of  plan 
differing  from  any  other  set ; the  main  direction 
of  the  corridors  and  plan  is  diagonal,  but  the 
reverse  way  to  the  others,  the  diagonal  being 
taken  south-east  and  south-west  from  the  back 
of  the  centre  block,  and  the  main  corridors, 
though  connecting  the  blocks  diagonally,  are 
twisted  so  as  to  run  east  and  west  where  they  ad- 
join the  blocks,  which  project  at  right  angles  from 
these  portions  of  the  corridor.  This  arrange- 
ment certainly  gets  over  some  minor  difficulties 
in  planning  the  entrance  to  a block  of  rooms 
from  a passage  which  cuts  into  them  diagonally ; 
but  as  the  instructions  specify  that  corridors 
should  have  as  few  angles  as  possible,  the  author 
seems  to  have  got  himself  into  a major  difficulty 
in  avoiding  a minor  one.  The  plan  stands  fairly 
in  general  characteristics,  but  it  is  somewhat 
eccentric. 

“ Strive”  has  sent  a charming  set  of  draw- 
ings ; the  tinted  elevations  are  very  nice  in 
appearance,  and  very  picturesque;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  plan  is  full  of  practical  faults. 

“ Mens  Sana  " is  another  plan  in  which  the 
author  has  taken  a line  of  his  own,  even  more 
decidedly  than  “Desideratum”;  for  he  has 
directly  ignored  the  main  point  in  the  instruc- 
tions, which  requires  that  the  blocks  should  be 
arranged  en  echelon.  He  can  hardly  hope  under 
these  circumstances  to  come  in  for  selection, 
though  it  is  a spirited  effort  to  “ better  his 
instructions,”  and  shows  a great  deal  of  ability. 
He  arranges  the  whole  set  of  buildings  as  a great 
octagon,  with  blocks  at  the  angles  and  corridors 
between,  like  bastions  and  curtains.  The  ad- 
ministration department  occupies  a part  of  the 
centre  space,  connected  by  corridors  at  two  or 
three  points  with  the  outer  buildings  ; the  route 


from  some  of  the  outlying  portions  to  the  centre, 

however,  must  either  be  very  circuitous,  or  must 
mix  the  departments  too  much.  The  latrines 
are  (mostly)  arranged  in  small  octagon  build- 
ings connected  by  short  corridors  with  the 
internal  angles  of  the  octagon.  The  centre 
space  not  occupied  by  building  is  laid  out  as 
garden  and  recreation  ground,  which  will  thus 
be  very  secluded  from  observation  without  the 
expense  of  high  walls  built  specially  for  the 
purpose.  The  plan  has  the  merit  of  naturally 
and  almost  inevitably  making  a pleasing  and 
picturesque  grouping  of  the  buildings;  but  this, 
though  not  a point  to  be  quite  overlooked,  is 
nevertheless  so  very  minor  a consideration  in  a 
building  of  this  class,  that  it  can  hardly  count 
for  much;  and,  considering  the  plan  as  a whole, 
the  method  of  enclosing  a space  with  the  build- 
ings in  this  way  has  the  disadvantage  that  it 
must  either  be  unsanitary  (if  too  compressed), 
or  it  must  be  spread  so  as  to  make  the  plan  very 
detached  and  difficult  to  oversee  as  a whole, 
which  latter  would  be  rather  the  defect  in  the 
present  case.  We  must,  however,  give  the 
author  full  credit  for  originality  and  ingenuity 
and  for  good  suggestions  in  some  points  of 
treatment  of  detail. 

“ Thought”  is  a rectangular  plan,  which  looks 
neat  and  symmetrical,  but  would  be  rather 
cumbrous  in  working,  and  one  department  or 
block  is  made  the  passage  to  another,  which  is 
not  only  a serious  defect  in  planning,  but  is  con- 
trary to  the  Bpirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
instructions,  which  require  that  the  different 
departments  should  be  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  administrative  department 
by  a “ corridor,”  a phrase  which  clearly  points 
to  one  corridor,  not  a set  of  passages  from  one 
block  to  another.  The  same  objection  applies 
to  “ Io,”  which,  however,  is  a very  nice-looking 
building,  and  has  very  good  points  in  detail.  In 
regard  to  the  w.c.  connexion,  we  may  observe 
that  in  this  and  some  other  plans  the  architects, 
while  duly  providing  a ventilating  lobby  be- 
tween the  w.o.s  and  the  main  building,  do  not 
seem  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  narrower  this 
lobby  is,  so  long  as  it  allows  fair  space  for 
passage,  the  better.  It  Bhould  be  only  a narrow 
neck  of  building,  just  sufficient  for  connexion. 
To  carry  it  right  across  the  full  width  of  the 
w.c.  block  is  only  to  weaken  the  cross  ventila- 
tion and  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  dis- 
connexion. 

“Spectemur  agendo,”  a good  plan  in  general 
corridor  arrangement  (diagonal),  but  faulty  in 
detail,  the  small  rooms  for  separated  patients 
opening  right  upon  the  general  day-rooms,  «fcc. 

“ Echelonne,”  a right-angle  plau  mainly,  but 
with  diagonal  communication  from  corner  to 
corner  of  the  blocks,  the  communication  being 
intercepted  by  octagonal  buildings  for  the 
latrines,  the  w.c.  rooms  each  communicating 
with  their  own  block  only,  but  the  lavatories 
having  a door  of  intercommunication,  so  as  to 
allow  a passage  through.  There  is  corridor 
communication  from  block  to  block,  separate 
from  this ; but,  owing  to  the  reotangular  form 
adopted,  it  is  rather  round-about,  and  the  only 
other  way  is  to  make  use  of  the  lavatories  as 
passages, — a very  bad  idea,  Burprising  in  a plan 
which,  in  some  respects,  shows  expeiience  and 
ability. 

“ A,  B,  C ” : a rectangular  plan,  which  com- 
plies with  all  the  requirements  except  that 
which  demands  a minimum  of  angles  in  the 
corridors,  a requirement  necessarily  ignored 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment, and  which  would  make  a great  deal  of 
pedestrian  exercise  for  the  attendants.  The 
author  seems,  as  his  motto  suggests,  to  have 
been  aiming  at  extreme  simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment, but  what  looks  simplest  on  paper  is  not 
always  so  in  actual  working ; real  simplicity  in 
plan  is  attained,  in  such  a building,  only  by  very 
careful  contrivance ; ars  est  celare  artem  is  a 
true  motto  for  plan  as  well  as  for  design.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  “Pro  bonolunatico 
a motto,  by  the  way,  the  flippancy  of  which 
is  in  bad  taste.  Lunacy  is  no  matter  for 
jesting. 

“ Light  and  Air  ” is  a plan  arranged  partially 
on  the  diagonal  principle,  with  latrines  in 
octagonal  blocks  attached  to  the  angles  of  the 
main  blocks,  in  a manner  which  combines 
picturesque  effect  with  practical  suitability. 
The  plan  is  not  one  of  the  best ; in  particular, 
the  day-rooms  require  to  be  broken  up  more 
by  bays  or  projections, — they  would  be  dull 
and  deficient  in  light  at  some  parts  of  the  day. 
But  it  shows  consideration  and'  thought,  and  the 
architectural  treatment,  simple  and  economical 


in  the  extreme,  is  nevertheless  picturesque 

suitable. 

“ Deo  Juvante  ” is  a fine  set  of  drawim 
but  caB  hardly  claim  praise  on  practical  groun  i 
rooms  and  departments  are  made  passages!* 
one  another,  which  is  objectionable,  and  agai. 
the  spirit  of  the  instructions.  “ .rEsculapu;,. 
and  “ Perseverando  ” deserve  recognition  i, 
the  labour  bestowed  on  the  drawings  and  u 
agreeable  effect  of  the  elevation,  but  they 
hardly  be  said  to  have  really  grappled  with  r 
problem  of  the  plan  at  all. 

One  or  two  other  sets  of  drawings  hardly  ,'i 
for  remark  ; but  on  the  whole  we  may  say  t. 
we  have  seldom  seen  a set  of  competition  dru 
ings  for  an  important  building  in  which,  in  8}f 
of  the  lapses  that  we  have  pointed  out  (anda 
have,  for  practical  reasons,  dwelt  rather, 
the  points  in  which  each  design  seomed; 
come  short),  there  seemed  so  good  au  aver., 
of  merit  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  am  i 
much  evidence  of  an  intention  on  the  par 
the  competitors  to  meet  the  real  requiremw 
of  the  case,  instead  of  merely  outbidding  &i 
other  by  showy  drawings.* 


WHAT  WE  LEARN  FROM  THE  BOARD;) 
TRADE  RAILWAY  RETURNS  FOR  181 ' 
Tiie  Railway  Companies  of  the  United  I< 
dom  have  added  2S6  miles  to  the  length  ofi; 
during  the  year  1878.  They  have  also  ac» 
21,-186,1061.  to  their  capital.  The  result  of . 
expenditure  of  the  year  has  been  to  add  830!.- 
the  cost  of  every  mile  of  railway  opon  in  . 
United  Kingdom;  that  cost  having  avert 
39,-1727.  in  1877,  and  40,3011.  in  1S78.  In  o ; 
words,  the  cost  of  our  railways  has  beeni 
creasedjoy  more  than  two  per  cent,  in  the  ;1. 
per  mile  of  measured  distance.  As  to  . 
capital  on  which  dividend  has  to  be  paid,  it, 
been  increased  by  3 6 per  cent,  in  the  year. 

In  addition  to  this  augmentation,  hotb 
gross  capital,  and  of  cost  per  mile,  the  o. 
panies  have  added  202  locomotives,  and  4. 
vehicles  of  different  kinds,  to  their  carr[ 
stock  during  1878.  In  1S77  each  locomcj 
enumerated  in  the  return  earned  an  are: 
sum  of  4,750 1. ; so  that  provision  has  h| 
made  during  the  past  year  for  conveying 
additional  traffic  to  the  amount  of  near' 
million  (actually  959,5001.)  more  than  in  i 
preceding  year.  The  cost  of  these  engines 
vehicles  is  not  given,  but  that  of  the  looomol. 
alone  must  be  from  1-00,0001.  to  450,0001.  ft] 
Under  these  circumstances  the  sharehol . 
may  be  justly  disappointed  to  learn  that  i 
gross  earnings  of  the  year  1878,  instead  of  b. 
nearly  a million  more,  have  been  a uiut. 
a million  less,  than  those  of  1877.  Therei 
been  a nominal  economy  of  rather  more 
666,0001.  shown  as  effected  in  the  won 
charges,  but  this  diminution  in  the  dfebil, 
revenue  account  cannot  be  said  to  more  t 
counterbalance  the  amount  by  which  . 
account  must  have  been  increased  bylhevit, 
paying  out  of  capital  for  stock  not  requiredl 
additional  traffic.  Thus  the  least  that  ca.l 
said  is,  that  the  entire  capital  spent  within: 
year  has  been  spent  unproductively. 

The  locomotive  is  the  true  bread-winne. 
the  railway  proprietors.  And  it  is  a bn 
winner  that  never  grumbles  if  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  its  powers.  The  more  economic.; 
an  engine  is  worked,  as  regards  the  provisic 
fuel,  the  better  for  its  durability.  Due  care, 
immediate  repair,  when  it  first  becomes  pro 
are  all  that  the  engine  requires,  in  order 
maintain  its  highest  efficiency.  And  not  on, 
that  the  case,  but  a hint  given  by  foreign  p 
tice  leads  to  the  hope  that  more,  rather  I 
less,  duty  may  hereafter  be  obtained  from 
locomotive.  On  the  Odessa  Railway,  whic 
650  miles  in  length,  we  are  told  by  an  ext( 
from  a German  paper  in  the  recently-ioi 
vol . lvii.  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  that  the  syetei 
each  driver  having  his  own  engine  has  beeng 
up  for  the  goods  service,  and  continuous  wor 
has  been  substituted.  The  result  has  been 
the  number  of  locomotives  required  for  the  tr 
service  has  been  reduced  in  the  proportior 
13  to  10.  At  first  the  time  expended  in  repi 
rose  somewhat  under  the  new  system,  ut  i > 
again  fallen.  On  other  lines  it  appears  cu 
marked  decrease,  both  in  cost  of  lepairs 
consumption  of  fuel,  has  followed  the  ajjp 
* As  we  go  to  press,  we  lean  that  the  Committal 
awarded  the  first  premium  to  Messrs.  John  juI 


of  London  (‘ 
Mr.  Pritchett, 


'■  “Experience '')  ; and  the  second  premjur 

tt,  of  Darlington  i‘‘  Sunshine  ail  Day  I-  - 
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e continuous  system.  When  we  contrast 
•ience  of  this  kind  with  that  of  the  increase 
•nmotive  work  in  1878,  it  is  clear  that  there 
ae  room  for  improvement  in  that  item  of 
lilway  management.  Every  locomotive  on 
ists  iu  1878  earned  only  4,662Z.,  against 
l.  in  1877. 

jre  is  a remarkable  contrast  between  the 
ment  of  the  six  great  passenger  - lines 
gh  and  out  of  London,  and  that  of  the  six 

mineral- conveying  lines,  including  the 
i-Eastern,  that  radiate  from  the  metro- 

Commencing  with  the  latter  group,  we 
;ain  from  the  returns  of  1878  that  six  great 
covering  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than 
miles,  have  cost  rather  more  than  41,0001. 
aile.  Their  aggregate  earnings  in  1878 
ited  to  nearly  35,000,0001.,  of  which  about 
),0001.  was  earned  from  passengers,  and 
0001.  from  mineral  traffic,  the  latter  thus 
ising  41  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue, 
ist  of  working  has  been  18,500,0001.,  being 
' 53  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income,  giving  a 
i of  4 6 per  cent,  on  the  capital, 
ing  the  year  1878  these  lines  have  earned 
<21.  less  than  they  earned  in  1877.  Their 
'ate  capital  has  been  increased  by 
i,0001.  within  the  year,  although  a portion 
a increase  has  been  only  nominal,  caused 
le  conversion  of  stock.  The  working 
jes  for  the  year  have  been  reduced 

01.,  or  by  about  0 73  per  cent.  A portion 
increase  of  capital  has  been  expended  on 
-nine  new  locomotive  engines,  to  work  a 
shed  traffic.  Supposing  that  out  of  the 
stock  of  engines,  old  and  new,  ninety- 
■ere  idle  for  the  year,  the  remainder  of  the 
will  still  have  earned  201.  per  engine  less 
n 1877. 

erting  now  to  the  other,  or  passenger, 
of  lines,  we  find  that  six  great  lines, 
ling  over  a length  of  1,563  miles,  have 
-atly  99,000,0001.,  or  more  than  63,0001. 
ile,  mainly  owing  to  the  cost  of  metro- 
i property  and  Thames  bridges.  Their 
'ate  groBs  earnings  in  1878  were  rather 

9.000. 0001.,  of  which  less  than  5 per  cent, 
lerived  from  the  carriage  of  minerals, 
orking  cost  has  amounted  to  4,466,0001., 
i per  cent,  on  the  groBs  receipts.  The  net 
? thus  amounts  to  4'53  per  cent,  on  the 
nileage  cost  of  these  lines. 

ing  the  year  1878  these  lines  have  earned 
01.  more  than  they  did  in  1877.  Their  ag- 
e capital  has  been  increased  by  3,107,0001., 
le  working  expenses  have  shown  an  in- 
of  224,7001.,  being  about  0'5  per  cent,  on 
penditure  of  1877.  Twenty-four  engines 
eeu  added  to  the  stock.  If  we  assume 
ich  of  the  old  engines  earned  the  same  in 
is  it  did  in  1877,  each  new  engine  will 
arned  more  than  15,0001.,  or  more  than 
times  the  average  earnings  of  the  loco- 
s on  the  English  railways. 
i the  first  group  of  lines  has  increased  its 
by  more  than  8 per  cent.,  and  its  engine 
by  1-3  per  cent,  to  earn  06  per  cent,  less 
with  a nominal  saving  of  07  per  cent, 
rking  cost,  or  rather  less  than  0'33  per 
n gross  income. 

second  group  of  lines  has  increased  its 
by  37  per  cent.,  and  its  locomotive  stock 
srcent.,  and  has  earned  4-3  per  cent,  more 
ncome,  at  an  increase  of  working  cost  of 
5 3 per  cent,  on  that  of  1877,  or  about 
cent,  on  the  gross  income  of  that  year. 

-s  such  as  these,  which  are  the  simple  out- 
f the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  are  enough 
the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  ques- 
"hich  Sir  George  Balfour  has  given  notice 
> shall  put  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
le.  These  are  as  follows,  not  quoting  the 
anguage,  but  giving  the  gist : — 
the  Government  take  measures  to  obtain 
the  railway  companies  such  statistical 
ation  as  will  allow  of  the  determination 
cost  of  carriage  of  the  different  classes 
sengers,  and  of  the  different  descriptions 
ohandise,  as  is  done  on  the  Indian  rail- 
ed on  those  of  New  South  Wales  ? 
they  ascertain  the  rates  charged  on  all 
>r  passengers,  of  each  class,  and  for  each 
«tion  of  merchandise  or  mineral  transport, 
uishing  lucal  from  through,  or  from  com- 
e traffic,  where  any  difference  exists  ? 
they  seek  to  obtain  the  power  of  audit- 
supervising  the  accounts  given  to  share - 

they  produce  information  as  to  the 
ed  or  useless  stock  that  is  included  in  the 
returns  made  by  the  railway  companies? 


Of  the  two  distinct  classes  of  information 
contemplated  in  the  above  notice,  one  is  most 
essential  to  the  shareholders,  the  other  to  the 
customers.  Mr.  Parsloe’s  little  book,  called 
“Our  Railways,”  shows  the  great  injustice  to 
which  freighters  are  subjected,  by  the  practical 
refusal  of  the  railway  companies  to  give  full  and 
frank  information  on  the  sub  j ect  of  freight  charges. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  each  railway  company  in 
England  were  compelled  to  state  the  average 
distances  for  which  they  carried  a passenger  or 
a ton  of  goods,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  gross  number  of  passenger  miles  and  of 
goods  ton  miles  from  which  their  gross  revenues 
are  derived,  the  relative  profit  and  loss  of 
various  descriptions  of  traffic  would  not  much 
longer  be  kept  a profound  secret. 

A comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  of 
each  passenger  locomotive  and  each  goods 
locomotive,  as  well  as  of  each  description 
of  vehicle,  would,  in  itself,  be  a most  instruc- 
tive paper.  In  1877  these  varied,  on  the  twenty 
principal  lines  analysed  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
from  12,1761.  per  engine,  and  2,8301.  per  car- 
riage, on  the  Metropolitan,  to  3,7191.  per  engine 
on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  and  to 
471.  per  wagon  on  the  Caledonian.  Considering 
the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  return  of 
empty  wagons,  it  probably  costs  a company  as 
much  per  mile  to  transport  the  wagon  earning 
471.  as  the  coach  earning  2,8301.  by  its  year’s 
work. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way has  earned  9441.  per  engine,  and  the  Metro- 
politan District  8161.  per  engine,  more  in  1878 
than  they  did  in  1877.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Midland,  with  a stock  augmented  by  forty-three 
engines,  has  earned  861.  per  engine,  and  the 
North-Eastern,  with  no  addition  to  its  locomo- 
tive stock,  2471.  per  engine,  less  in  1878  than 
was  the  case  in  1877. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

A law  case,  which  came  before  the  Gour  de 
Cassation,  or  as  we  should  say,  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  on  the  5th  inst.,  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  not  a small  portion  of  the  architectural 
profession  during  the  last  week.  For  how  long 
a time  has  the  proprietor  a remedy  against  archi- 
tect and  contractor  for  flaws  in  construction 
which  show  themselves  in  the  work  they  have 
designed,  directed,  or  executed  ? It  is  not  often 
in  Prance  that  one  hears  of  complaints  of  this 
nature  on  the  part  of  house-owners,  for  happily 
“jerry  builders”  scarcely  exist,  and  the  houses 
that  are  now  rising  in  every  quarter  of  Paris 
are  certainly  not  intended  for  even  exactly 
ninety-nine  years’  leases  ; indeed,  they  are  built, 
if  not  for  eternity,  at  least  for  many  centuries. 

By  the  terms  of  articles  1,792  and  2,270  of 
the  Code  Civil , the  architect  and  contractor  are 
responsible  for  ten  years,  dating  from  the  com- 
pletion of  th9  works,  for  any  vices  in  their  con- 
struction. The  Cour  de  Paris,  interpreting  the 
letter  of  these  articles,  had  more  than  once 
(previously  to  1857)  decided  that  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  all  responsibility  ceased  on  the  part  of 
contractor  and  architect ; once  this  period 
was  passed,  no  action  could  be  commenced.  In 
other  terms,  it  had  been  held  that,  for  the  archi- 
tect to  be  liable,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the 
vices  should  have  manifested  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  years’  delay,  but,  in  addition, 
the  action  must  be  brought  before  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  in  default  of  which  it  was  untenable. 
It  is  this  jurisprudence,  often  combated,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  some  time  since  for 
the  first  time  to  consider,  in  the  appeal  made 
by  the  Comtesse  de  Bearn  against  M.  Parent, 
architect,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  her  in 
1862  with  the  execution  of  various  works  of 
restoration  and  enlargement  of  her  chateau  at 
Clevres.  The  works  were  terminated  in  1863, 
but  in  the  course  of  1873  grave  defects  and  flaws 
manifesting  themselves  in  the  work,  an  expert 
was  called  in  to  decide  the  responsibility  of  the 
architect ; this  done,  in  1875  M.  Parent  was 
summoned  as  responsible  for  the  defects  existing. 
To  this  the  architect  opposed  the  terms  of  the 
article  above  referred  to,  the  stipulated  period 
having  been  passed  two  years  previously  to  the 
action.  The  appeal  maintained  that  the  exis- 
tence of  the  evils  having  been  noticed  before  the 
expiration  of  the  legal  delay,  the  time  at  which 
the  action  was  brought  was  not  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  law, — indeed,  was  still  valid  during  a 
delay  of  thirty  years  (according  to  common  law) 
and  capable  of  being  suspended  over  a possible 
minority  of  an  heir.  To  produce  the  compli- 


cated  arguments  pro  and  con.  would  be  difficult 
with  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal ; suffioe  it 
to  say,  that  the  Court  of  Appeal,  after  having 
heard  the  pleading  of  the  several  advocates, 
annulled  the  decision  referred  to  by  deciding 
that  the  articles  1,792  and  2,270  referred  only 
to  the  duration  of  the  guarantee,  and  the  law 
not  having  decided  on  the  duration  of  the 
power  of  the  action,  that  action,  once  originated, 
could  not  be  put  aside  during  the  ordinary 
prescription  of  thirty  years.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  cases  of  a like  nature 
have  come  before  the  English  Courts,  and  in 
what  way  they  were  decided. 

The  mention  of  this  lawsuit  recalls  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  Fechter,  the  news  of  whose  death 
has  produced  not  a little  feeling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  where  his  earliest  triumphs  delighted 
the  Parisian  public.  It  is  an  incident  which  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  recalled  in  any  of  the  many 
biographies  which  will  doubtless  shortly  appear 
of  the  first  actor  who  played  “Hamlet”  in  a 
flaxen  wig.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  a 
gigantic  and  beautiful  cotton  plant  overshadowed 
and  beautified  the  house  of  Fechter,  then  re- 
siding at  No.  20  in  the  Rue  de  Navarin,  one  of 
the  many  characteristic  streets  lying  at  the 
back  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  By  the 
exigencies  of  M.  Haussmann’s  plans  the  cotton 
plant  had  to  be  torn  down.  Fechter,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  greenery,  demanded 
immediately  the  cancelling  of  his  lease,  and  in 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  courts  was 
awarded,  in  addition  to  his  claim,  satisfactory 
damages  ; for  full  particulars  of  all  which  wo 
refer  the  curious  to  the  pages  of  the  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux  for  January  12th,  1861. 

We  had  occasion  last  week  to  speak  of  the 
competition  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
architecture.  On  Tuesday  the  members  of  the 
architectural  section  of  the  iScole  des  Beaux 
Arts  met,  and,  after  two  and  a half  hours’ 
deliberation,  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  to  M. 
Victor  Auguste  Blavette,  born  in  1850,  and 
pupil  of  M.  Ginan.  The  first  second  Grand 
Prix  to  M.  Charles  Girault,  born  in  1851,  pupil 
of  M.  Daumet;  the  second  second  Grand  Prix 
to  M.  Charles  Jennings,  born  in  1852,  and  pupil 
of  M.  Train.  It  will  be  instructive  to  watch 
the  progress  of  these  artists  in  the  drawings 
which  before  long  they  will  send  home  from  the 
Villa  Medici  and  the  School  at  Athens  ; for  the 
young  architect  in  the  Eternal  City  and  in  the 
land  of  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  indeed,  may  be 
envied,  with  the  noble  examples  with  which  he 
is  brought  into  actual  contact, — a privilege  and 
advantage  which  his  brother  artists  the  painters 
and  sculptors  can  scarcely  bo  said  any  longer 
to  enjoy  in  their  respective  lines  of  study  in 
Rome  aud  Greece. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  archmologists, 
while  we  are  speaking  of  the  French  School  in 
Athens,  to  learn  that  a former  member  of  that 
school,  M.  Homolle,  has  recently  left  France  for 
the  Island  of  Delos  (in  the  Grecian  archipelago), 
entrusted  by  the  French  Government  with 
the  duty  of  continuing  the  excavations  com- 
menced some  years  since  in  that  interesting 
island  by  the  13  cole  Fran9aise.  Delos,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  famous  iu  antiquity  for  the 
oracles  which  were  pronounced  iu  the  magnifi- 
cent temple  consecrated  to  Apollo,  who  was 
born  in  the  island,  according  to  a mythological 
tradition.  Already  many  precious  remains  of 
the  oracle  and  temple, — one  of  the  finest  in 
Greece, — have  been  unearthed,  and  before  long 
wo  may  expect  to  hear  interesting  news  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  own  now  famous  and 
new  archaaoiogical  hunting-ground,  Cyprus. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon  for  the  reception  of  the  Deputies 
in  November  next.  Arranged  for  the  Chamber 
of  the  Empire,  which  only  consisted  of  290  mem- 
bers, the  palace  has  now  to  hold  525  deputies, 
while  the  increased  development  of  the  services 
for  the  Parliament  require  enlarged  dependen- 
cies. All  that  will  come  from  Versailles  is  the 
“ tribune,”  which  plays  so  important  a part  in 
French  politics;  for  the  deputies,  as  most  per- 
sons know,  do  not,  like  our  members  of  the  two 
Houses,  address  the  Speaker  from  their  places, 
but  the  whole  house,  from  the  tribune,  at  tho 
feet  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber.  As  may 
be  imagined,  the  architect  of  the  works  has  no 
easy  task  before  him.  At  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  the  same  activity  is  observable  in 
the  preparations  for  the  Senate.  Official  Paris, 
indeed,  is  entirely  “ on  the  move,”  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore  at  the  Tuileries  being  rapidly  put  in 
order  to  receive  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  to 
be  transferred  thither  from  the  Luxembourg. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  CORK. 

The  British  Medical  Association,  at  their  meet- 


ing held  last  week  in  Cork,  included  a Public 


Health  Section  and  an  Exhibition  of  Sanitary 
Appliances.  At  a meeting  of  the  former, 


Dr.  Pacoiotti,  of  Turin,  informed  the  meeting 
that  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
would  be  held  in  Turin  in  April  next,  and  he 
would  welcome  to  Italy  all  friends  who  might 
desire  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  He  said 
the  king  was  very  liberal,  the  Government  gave 
money,  and  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Turin 
would  do  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  hospitality 
to  all  foreigners.  , 

A discussion  was  then  opened  on  I he  in- 
fiaenoe  of  Drinking-Water  in  originating  or 
propagating  Enteric  Fever,  Diarrhcea,  Diph- 
theria, and  Scarlatina.” 

The  discussion  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Fergus,  of  Glasgow,  who  confined  himself  to  mat- 
ters that  came  under  his  own  observation.  He 
said  that  until  comparatively  recently  Glasgow 
was  supplied  with  river  water  which  contained 
the  drainage  of  the  towns  higher  up.  In  1848 
cholera  prevailed  universally  in  Glasgow.  No 
district  was  specially  exempt  from  the  disease. 
In  1854  the  south  side  of  the  city,  inhabited  by 
the  working  population,  had  got  a pure  supply 
of  gravitation  water,  and  it  was  remarked  at  the 
time  that  the  south  side  suffered  very  little  from 
cholera.  There  was  no  registration  at  that  time, 
and  they  could  not  bring  that  point  to  the  touch- 
stone of  figures;  but  the  experience  of  all  medical 
men  at  the  time  was,  that  though  there  was  not 
complete  exemption,  there  was  a very  marked 
exemption  from  the  disease  in  the  south  side, 
which  had  the  supply  of  pure  water.  By  the 
year  1866  all  Glasgow  was  supplied  with  pure 
water,  and  though  since  then  they  had  imported 
cases  of  cholera,  though  the  poison  was  there, 
it  did  not  take  any  hold  on  the  city  whatever. 
There  was  also  a marked  diminution  in  the  pre- 
valence of  cases  of  diphtheria  since  Glasgow  got 
a Bupply  of  pure  water.  He  remembered  once 
going  to  a fine  house  in  a beautiful  country,  and 
three  of  the  inmates  were  down  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  on  investigating  it  he  found  that  the 
cause  of  it  was  impure  well-water.  In  another 
instance,  he  was  told  by  a lady  that  her  family 
had  never  been  well  since  they  removed  to  a very 
large  house,  and  on  making  inquiries  it  turned 
out  that  there  was  a cesspool  with  an  open  grating 
in  close  proximity  to  the  well  which  supplied  the 
house  with  water.  The  same  thing  occurred  in 
cases  of  diphtheria,  and  he  (Dr.  Fergus)  had 
found  many  cases  which  were  clearly  traceable 
to  impure  water.  On  the  return  of  several 
families  to  Glasgow  from  a watering-place  which 
has  been  called  the  Brighton  of  Scotland,  many 
of  the  inmates  were  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever,  and  an  examination  of  the  wells  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  being  made,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  every  one  of  the  twenty-eight  wells 
showed  evidences  of  organic  pollution,  when  he 
(Dr.  Fergus)  employed  the  only  test  he  could — 
that  of  the  Nesslear  solution.  He  would  counsel 
people  to  have  the  water  attached  to  a house 
always  tested  before  taking  the  house,  and  if 
the  water  was  at  all  suspected,  let  it  be  distilled. 
Water  contaminated  by  sewage  was  not  un- 
pleasant to  drink,  for  the  reason  that  the  organic 
matter  decomposes,  and  the  process  of  decom- 
position produced  chemical  action  which  ren- 
dered the  water  sparkling  and  cooling,  and 
almost  pleasant  to  the  palate.  Not  alone  should 
all  communities  be  supplied  with  pure  water, 
but  all  sources  of  impure  water  should  be  cut 
off.  Dr.  Fergus  concluded  by  saying  that  in 
some  cases  it  was  hard  to  overcome  the  par- 
tiality people  had  for  old  practices,  and  he 
related  how  in  the  case  of  a favourite  well  in 
Glasgow,  — the  closing  up  of  which  would  have 
caused  an  outbreak, — the  authorities  got  over 
the  difficulty  by  turning  the  pure  Loch  Katrine 
water  into  the  well,  and  the  people  went  and 
drank  out  of  the  well  as  before. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, read  a paper  on  the  dual  requirements  of 
enteric  fever,  and  the  fallacies  based  upon  a 
narrow  view  of  the  germ  theory.  He  said  that 
some  writers  assumed  that  if  an  enteric  germ 
found  admission  into  a pure  water-supply,  it  re- 
tained its  vitality.  He  pointed  out  the  fallacies 
contained  in  this,  as  also  in  the  beliefs  which  were 
often  expressed  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
distance  which  the  contagion  might  not  be  trans- 
mitted underground.  He  also  believed  that  fil- 
tration  would  not  alter  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  particles,  and  also  that  neither  microscopical 
nor  chemical  analysis  was  able  to  prove  the 


absence  of  such  contagious  particles.  Those 

fallacies  had  been  propagated  in  districts  sup- 
plied with  water  from  deep  wells.  It  had  been 
stated  that  zymotic  disease  of  every  kind  which 
had  arisen  in  these  districts  had  been  caused 
by  the  water  alone,  independently  of  imported 
contagion,  or  local  nuisances.  The  fallacies 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the 
character  of  deep-well  water,  and  for  resisting 
the  establishment  of  waterworks  which  were 
often  urgently  required.  It  was  argued  by  the 
authors  of  the  fallacies  in  question,  that  water 
whioh  might  have  been  polluted  by  mischance 
or  accident  was  not  fit  for  public  supply,  because 
they  said  there  were  no  safe  provisions  in  nature 
for  restoring  it  to  a state  fit  to  drink.  Dr.  Car- 
penter brought  forth  evidence,  based  upon  per- 
sonal experience,  as  well  as  the  observations 
of  others,  to  show  that  these  ideas  were  dan- 
gerous fallacies.  He  also  pointed  out  that  two 
causes  were  generally  at  work  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever.  First, 
there  was  a marked  departure  from  the  first 
sanitary  law,  by  means  of  which  the  house  of 
the  victim  was  exposed  to  sewer  contamination 
from  defective  sewers ; and  secondly,  that  the 
water-services  were  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  sewer  system,  by  means  of  which  an 
interchange  of  material  took  place,  and  thus 
typhoid  germs  gained  admission. 

Dr.  J.  Lane  Notter  next  read  a paper  on  the 
value  of  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis  in 
relation  to  the  question  treated  of  by  Drs. 
Fergus  and  Carpenter. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr  read  a paper  giving  some 
typical  cases  of  enteric  fever,  diarrhcea,  scarla- 
tina, and  diphtheria  arising  from  drinking- 
water  ; and 

Dr.  Martin  (in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Ballard) 
read  that  gentleman’s  paper  giving  some  facts 
illustrative  of  the  spread  of  these  diseases. 

Surgeon- General  Crawford,  Dublin,  said  lie 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  cordial 
thanks  and  that  of  the  meeting  to  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  so  kind  as  to  read  those  papers 
for  the  edification  of  those  present,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  the  public  at  large.  Coinciding 
as  he  did  with  regard  to  the  remarks  made  as  to 
the  importance  of  a pure  water-supply,  and  as 
to  the  great  factor  impure  water  was  in  pro- 
moting the  diseases  referred  to,  still  he  found 
from  experience  that  more  than  once  several 
forms  of  fever,  typhoid,  diphtheritic,  and  others, 
had  arisen  from  other  causes  than  impure  water. 
After  five  years  recently  spent  in  India  he  had 
discovered  that,  and  he  did  not  mention  it  with 
the  view  of  contradicting  what  the  gentlemen 
who  had  read  the  papers  had  put  forward,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  and  others  to 
follow  further  the  source  of  this,  holding  as  he 
did  that  water  alone  would  not  account  for  the 
spread  of  contagion  in  all  cases. 

Dr.  Fergus  said  he  wished  to  make  a few  ob- 
servations with  reference  to  the  remarks  of 
Surgeon- General  Crawford,  who  had  raised  a 
very  important  point.  He  (Dr.  Fergus)  and 
the  other  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the 
meeting  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  indicate 
that  those  diseases  might  not  arise  from  other 
sources  of  impurity  than  contaminated  water. 
But  he  held  that  the  diseases  under  discussion 
arose  almost  invariably  by  taking  into  the  sys- 
tem by  air  or  by  water  human  excrement  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  The  question  was  how 
those  noxious  gases  were  conveyed  into  the 
houses,  so  as  to  cause  an  outbreak  of  fever.  It 
got  in  in  several  ways ; but  the  general  opinion 
was  that  it  was  by  the  tension  of  the  sewers,  or 
by  the  suction  powers  of  the  openings  into  the 
drains,  that  it  was  conveyed  into  the  houses. 
He  (Dr.  Fergus)  was  extremely  puzzled  for  a 
long  time  to  know  how  the  air  got  into  the 
houses.  What  led  him  to  find  it  out  was  ob- 
serving the  decay  of  leaden  pipes  in  houses,  and 
the  lead  become  affected  on  the  outside  and  not 
on  the  inside, — on  the  upper  surface  where  there 
was  no  water,  and  at  places  where  no  water 
could  lodge.  His  opinion  as  to  one  of  the  means 
by  which  those  foul  gases  got  into  the  house  was 
this,  when  they  could  not  escape  through  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  ordinary  sanitary  ar- 
rangements of  closets,  they  were  driven  back 
through  the  supply  pipes  to  the  cistern,  which 
in  many  cases  supplied  the  house  with  water 
for  dietetic  purposes,  and  hence  the  cause  of 
typhoid  fever  in  many  cases  that  were  rather 
difficult  to  trace. 

The  President  said  the  question  that  had  been 
discussed  by  the  various  speakers  was  a very 
important  one  : as  far  as  his  experience  went  he 
knew  cases  of  typhoid  fever  being  caused  by  the 


gases  being  absorbed  into  exposed  cisterns  aft 

passing  through  pipes,  thereby  contaminate' 
the  drinking-water  for  the  house. 

The  Sanitary  Museum  was  located  in  the  no* 
Plant-house,  which,  however,  proved  too  sm 
for  the  number  of  exhibits,  and  additioi 
ground  was  taken  in. 

Those  interested  in  the  important  subject, 
sewerage  derived  some  instruction  from  f 
perusal  of  plans  of  a pneumatic  sewage  syBtp; 
invented  by  Mr.  Isaac  Shone,  C.E.,  mayor 
Wrexham.  By  this  process  (described  in  lit 
Builder,  p.  781,  ante)  steam  is  not  used,  s- 
the  air  is  so  applied  as  to  force  the  sews 
through  the  pipes.  It  is  adapted  for  level  c 
tricts.  In  connexion  with  this  bi'anch  of  ti’ 
museum  will  be  found  sink- traps,  contribu’' 
by  Clarke,  of  Carlisle  ; Mitchel,  of  Dublin;  b 
a model  destructor  for  disposal  of  sewage,.' 
Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliot,  & Co.,  Nottingham,  r 

Boyle  & Son,  Glasgow,  have  on  view  tb- 
air-pump  ventilators,  the  object  of  whioh  id 
extract  foul  air  from  rooms,  stores,  or  ships.  7 
ventilator  is  fixed,  and  it  is  so  constructed  er 
the  different  parts  so  nicely  adjusted  that  r 
gentlest  breath  of  air  impinging  on  it  from  t 
point  produces  motive  power  on  the  princii 
of  the  air-pump  for  extracting  foul  air.  Th 
ventilators  have  an  advantage  in  being  o:: 
more  tasteful  design  than  these  affairs  ubuet 
have,  and  they  will  not  disfigure  any  building 
which  they  are  attached. 

Mr.  William  Barton,  Boston,  shows  some  tj 
grates,  and  a feature  of  interest  in  this  exh:r 
is  the  fact  that  the  ornamental  inlaid  tiles  If 
designed  by  students  of  the  Cork  Schoolil 
Art, — namely,  Mrs.  Hill,  Miss  Baker,  and 
Willis. 

Messrs.  Sibthorpe,  Dublin,  have  cm  view 
new  plan  of  wall  decoration,  which  is  vsf 
effective.  It  is  Isaac  Walton’s  invention,  an: 
an  application  of  linoleum.  Flowers  and  folidi 
are  [impressed  with  striking  truth  to  nati‘ 
Woollam8  & Co.,  London,  show  specimens', 
wall-papering  free  from  arsenic  ; and  Gould1 
& Co.,  Cork,  have  samples  of  paint  guaranty 
non-poisonous,  and  adapted  for  painting  hosp i 
walls,  &c.  The  “ Sanitas  ” Company,  of  Lond 
showed  meat  preserved  by  their  fluid. 

The  Cork  Gas  Company  has  an  exhibit' 
which  is  full  of  interest  in  the  present  etatr 
the  public  mind  on  the  lighting  question.  E i 
tricity,  as  a medium  of  illumination,  though  i 
far  from  perfect,  has  had  a most  wholeBOj 
effect  in  waking  up  the  gas  manufacturers,  ai 
inducing  them  to  efforts  to  improve  their  sysli 
and  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  illumi: 
tion  which  coal  gas  is  capable  of  impart) 
The  strides  made  in  this  direction  within  a v 
few  years  is  most  striking,  and  the  exhibit 
the  gas  company  in  this  museum  show  that  f 
proportion  of  illuminating  power  which  has  b, 
attained  from  gas  does  not  compare  unfavd 
ably  with  the  bright,  though  to  a great  ext 
uncertain,  electric  light. 

The  Museum  of  Sanitary  Appliances, : 
should  mention,  is  mainly  under  the  charg< 
Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  an  Associate  of  the  Instill 
of  British  Architects. 


EPPING  FOREST  AND  FOREST  TREE 
It  is  not  the  works  of  man  alone  that 
serve  preservation.  There  are  natural  obji 
which  it  is  almost  as  impossible  to  replace 
destroyed,  or  to  make  up  for,  as  are  antitp 
themselves,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  whate 
the  amount  of  mental  interest  they  may’ 
themselves  possess.  Many  such  things  mil 
be  cited;  but  there  is  one  especially  wh 
would  seem  at  the  present  time  to  need  spe' 
attention.  We  refer  to  the  forests,  so  cab 
which  are  yet  scattered  about  the  land,  ev< 
here  and  there,  and  which  go  so  far  to  un 
up  the  scenery  of  the  country,  and  to  make 
it  a series  of  pictures  as  you  pass  through 
A very  great  deal,  it  is  needless  to  say,  ni's 
be  written  on  so  fertile  a theme  as  this,  so  fu. 
it  of  both  science  and  art ; but  we  must  na 
limit  ourselves,  and  would  just  now  say  bn 
word  or  two,  this  being  holiday  time, 
what  is  termed,  strangely  enough,  Epp 
“ Forest.”  All  have  heard  of  this  famous  fon 
but  not  many,  perhaps,  have  passed  through 
or  particularly  observed  the  precise  state  i 
now  in,  or  Btill  less  have  speculated  on  its  fort 
state,  when  foreBts  were  of  more  use  and  inter 
than  they  now  are.  It  may,  therefore, 
matters,  and  do,  may  be,  a little  artistic  serv> 
to  hint  at  the  past  and  point  to  the  pre 
state  of  Epping  Forest. 
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>rest,  so  the  dictionaries  tell  us,  and  in  the 
1 case  before  us  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
his,  is  an  extensive  tract  of  ground  over- 
with  trees  of  one  or  several  species,  or 
trees  and  underwood.  Many  fine  and 
ful  descriptions  there  are  of  forests  and 
scenery ; and  many  fine  pictures  and 
igs  there  are  descriptive  to  the  eye  of 
)f,  and  glimpses  into,  magnificent  forests, 
it  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
where  Nature  does  her  work  without  help 
franco.  We  hardly  need  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  them,  for  they  are  all  the  world 
rom  the  farthest  north  to  the  islands  of 
icific,  and  to  South  America,  where,  as 
|)ldt  tells  ns,  the  forests  are  so  thick  with 
owth  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a path- 
ind  with  a luxuriance  of  growth  that 
seem  to  defy  all  attempts  at  even  thinning 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  this  mighty 
rowtli  has  at  all  periods  of  the  earth’s 
played  no  small  part  in  it,  and  this  but 
sland  itself  has  fully  borne  its  part  in  the 
g of  trees,  for  there  have  been  forests  of 
n and  over  all  parts  of  it,  from  north  to 
What  we  would  now  say  a passing  word 
and  for,  is  but  a very  small  part  of 
3 allude  to  this  Forest  of  Epping,  so 
o London  town, — so  close,  indeed,  that 
ought  to  make  of  it  a sort  of  metro- 


recreation-ground  for  holiday  folks  and 
i>lic. 

iForest  of  Epping  is,  therefore,  well  worth 
' study  and  looking  at,  in  an  artistic 
prtainly,  and  not  only  so,  but  as  a thing 
onal  interest.  Others  have  thought  this, 
in  1871  a Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
i to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the  precise 
ries  of  Epping  Forest,  and  to  find  out 
f"  any,  “ purprestures,”  “ incroachments,” 
fspasses,”  had  been  made  within  the  said 
and  by  whom,  and  when  made,  and  how 
icupied,  and  as  to  whether  the  forestal 
tnd  interests  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, — 
i.s  a royal  forest, — had  been  in  any  way 
hed,  abridged,  or  otherwise  prejudiced ; 

I short,  to  find  out  to  the  full  what  the 
state  of  this  royal  forest  now, — at  the 
i the  Commission,  1871, — is.  It  is  quite 
! that  nothing  ever  could,  judging  from 
i appearances,  be  more  needful  or  useful, 
accurate  plan  was  obtained,  and  thus  the 
‘oundaries  ” of  the  forest  are  at  once  seen, 
is  curious  to  note,  a “ perambulation  ” of 
Pposed  boundaries  of  the  uninclosed 
inds  and  inclosures  was,  on  several  days, 
when  numerous  parties  attended,  who 
i out  various  matters  relating  to  the 
es  and  boundaries  of  the  forest.  It 
|0  be  noted  that  before  this  inquiry  in 
Scent  days,  a “ perambulation,”  in  the 
I Charles  the  First,  was  made,  by  which 
bdaries  of  the  forest  were  then  settled 
idanco  with  the  meets,  meres,  limits,  and 
i as  they  existed  in  the  twentieth  year 
Janies  I.  The  forest  has  not,  there- 
an  forgotten.  The  last  and  final  report 
17th  of  March,  1877. 

Commissioners,  previously  having  ascer- 
[pproximately  what  were  the  boundaries 
.orest,  and  what  were  the  open  waste 
ad  what  were  the  lands  enclosed  in  tho 
i years  preceding,  were  obviously  in  a 
to  see  more  clearly  into  the  precise 
things,  and  accordingly  issued  an  order, 
er  30,  1872, — prohibiting  all  persons 
mmitting  waste,  injury,  or  destruction 
1 trees  growing  upon  the  waste  land 
aid  forest,  with  but  one  or  two  small 
ms,  so  that  the  total  destruction  of  the 
•ees  (for,  strange  to  say,  there  is  notone 
specimen  of  a tree  left)  was  not  an 
ished  fact  before  this  date.  It  is  need- 
rhaps,  to  say  how  small  this  forest  now 
•hat  it  was,  and  how  much  has  been 
om  it  from  time  to  time,  commencing 
)m  the  days  of  Edwai-d  the  Confessor” 
W lords  of  manors  have  successively 
the  right  of  inclosure,  even  from  that 
id  contended  that  they  had  not  within 
lemory  been  interfered  with  in  the  exer- 
their  manorial  rights,  including  the 
!>  inclose.  The  wonder  really  is  that 
g but  the  mere  name  of  Epping  Forest 
!iut  as  we  are  here  looking  at  the  matter 
rtistic  light,  and  sincerely  deploring  an 
loss  of  infinite  moment,  as  we  think,  we 
dwell  on  this,  or  go  into  the  “ right  of 
'»  as  lfc  i3  called,  and  which  evidently 
>o  so  much  harm;  still  less  into  the 
'supposed  right,  of  “ lopping  and  topping,” 


which  has  in  reality  done  still  moi'e  mischief. 
Our  main  thought  is  with  the  total  absence  of 
all  sign  even  of  a forest  tree,  or  tx’ees,  here. 
When  we  say  that  there  is  not  a forest  tree  left, 
it  is  but  truth  to  say  that  there  is  every  here 
and  there  the  mere  stump  of  what  was  once  on 
a time  a goodly  tree,  but  which  is  now,  in  conse- 
quence, doubtless,  of  this  right  of  lopping  and 
topping,  nothing  but  a tree  stump,  without 
leaves  or  any  sign  of  tree  growth  at  all  left. 
Indeed,  as  you  look  more  and  more  closely,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  find  out  what  “ influence,” 
to  use  the  Commissioners’  word,  has  accom. 
plished  tho  most  mischief,  or  has  done  tho  most 
cruel  public  wrong. 

Wo  may  here  add  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  ui'ged  before  the  Commissioners, 
on  behalf  of  the  public,  citing  authorities,  that 
the  public  had  acquired  a right  of  wandering 
over  the  forest  at  their  pleasure,  and  using  it  for 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  But  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Iter  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public 
Buildings  also  urged,  producing  documentary 
evidence  that  the  forest  was  still  a Royal  Forest, 
and  that  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  still 
existed.  A full  and  clear  history  of  Epping 
Forest,  from  the  earliest  date,  would  be  a thing 
of  much  interest,  for  it  was  submitted  that  the 
early  kings  passed  to  the  grantees  all  the  rights 
that  the  Crown  then  had,  including  forestal 
rights,  and  that  they  were  thus  wholly  free 
from  the  operation  of  the  forest  laws.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Epping  Forest  is  now  some  six 
miles  long  by  two  miles  wide,  thus  occupying 
twelve  square  miles  of  tree-growing  space.  But 
however  interesting  and  profitable  all  such  in- 
quiries may  be,  they  will  most  assuredly  not  get 
us  out  of  our  artistic  difficulty,  viz., — the  total 
absence  of  the  trees  of  which  we  are  so  vainly  in 
search.  The  poor  rotten  stumps  every  here  and 
there  yet  left,  the  underwood,  the  tall  grass  in 
some  places,  the  ever-present  fern  and  other 
low  wild  plants,  all  good  enough  in  their  way, 
do  not  make  a forest,  and  the  disappointed 
artist  can  but  again  and  again  ask  for  the  trees 
of  Epping  Forest,  whoever  owns  it.  Can  nothing 
be  done,  it  may  be  asked  usefully  ? The  Com- 
missioners, after  all  their  careful  and  detailed 
inquiries,  came  to  the  following  conclusions, 
among  others,  as  affecting  the  public,  viz., — 
that  although  the  public  have  long  wandered 
over  the  waste  lands  of  Epping  Forest  without 
let  or  hindrance,  no  legal  right  can  be  found  for 
such  “user.”  But  even  this  somewhat  hard 
case  for  the  unfortunate  public  might  not 
altogether  destroy  our  sense  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  beautiful  in  forest- tree  growth  if  it 
existed,  for  it  might  be  viewed,  as  Turner  viewed 
it,  from  a distance,  but,  as  we  say,  it  does  not 
now  exist.  The  main  and  practical  conclusion 
is,  that  the  Forest  is  to  be  kept  open  and  un- 
inclosed and  unbuilt  upon,  and  as  an  “open 
space,”  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
public;  and  that  the  natural  aspect  of  the 
Forest  shall  be  pi’eserved,  and  the  ancient 
earthworks  and  other  ancient  remains  shall  be 
preserved.  All  good  enough,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  suggest  any  method  whereby  the 
old  forest  oak  and  other  trees,  which  made  it  a 
forest,  are  to  be  again  called  into  existence. 

It  would  be,  indeed,  difficult  to  devise  any- 
thing better  than  this  of  preserving  the  true 
forest  character  of  the  place  rather  than  the 
making  it  into  a sort  of  park.  A park  is  one 
thing,  and  a forest  is  another.  And  we  pause 
for  a moment  on  it,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
several  indications  in  tho  Commissioners’  Report 
of  a desire  to  inclose  parts  of  it  for  a variety  of 
purposes  hardly  within  the  generally-understood 
notions  of  a forest,  however  interpreted.  Surely 
the  very  idea  of  a forest  implies  that  Nature 
does  the  woi’k,  and  that  the  wildness  and  ^regu- 
larity of  the  tree- growth  and  the  wild  growth 
of  the  underwood  are  to  be  got  at  and  kept  only 
in  this  way.  All  that  is  needed  is,  that  the 
ground  itself  be  protected,  and  the  growing 
vegetation,  trees,  and  underwood  be  saved  from 
wanton  waste  and  destructive  action.  Nay, 
would  not  the  very  forest-trees  again  make  an 
appearance,  even  as  it  is,  and  without  help,  if 
but  time  were  afforded  for  it  ? Indeed,  won- 
derful is  it  to  note  what  kindly  and  untiring 
Nature  will  do,  even  in  the  most  unlikely  and 
unpromising  spots,  if  left  to  do  so  unhindered  and 
unhelped,  and  thus  to  do  her  own  work  in  her 
own  way.  This  all  may  occasionally  see  in 
unnoticed  nooks  and  corners,  and  there  find,  too, 
what  wonderfully  beautiful  forms,  which  even 
the  highest  art  fails  to  rival  or  imitate,  are 
produced, — no  man  knows  how  or  whence.  In 
the  forest  growth  such  are  never  absent. 


LIMBURG-ON-THE-LAHN. 

In  describing  Erfurt,  with  its  marvellous 
“ acropolis  ” crowned  with  magnificent  churches, 
we  alluded  to  Limburg-on-the-Lahn  as  present- 
ing an  equally  wonderful  appeai'ance. 

Rising  quite  precipitously  from  the  river  Lahn 
is  an  escarped  rock,  the  opposite  side  of  which 
has  been  cut  away  into  a series  of  terraces, 
which  gradually  descend  to  the  level  plain.  On 
the  very  edge  of  this  precipice  is  placed  the 
cathedral,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  George,  so  close,  indeed, 
is  it  to  the  escarped  face  of  the  rock  that  the 
buttresses  of  the  north  transept  are  exactly 
flush  with  it,  and  in  the  dim  light  of  evening  it 
is  impossible  to  see  whore  the  church  begins  and 
the  rock  ends.  This  method  of  “ broaching  ” a 
church  down  on  to  the  rock  upon  which  it  stands 
was  a very  favourite  device  of  the  Middle  Ages 
at  Limburg,*  Mont  St.  Michel,  Durham,  &c. 
The  church  seems  to  run  down  into  the  rock, 
and  the  rock  to  run  up  into  the  church,  so  that 
the  effect  is  as  though  some  vast  rock  had  been 
carved  and  shaped  into  a church.  The  power 
this  gives  to  a building  is  wonderful.  Instead 
of,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  buildings  now, 
the  site  being  a difficulty,  it  is  made  to  add 
enormously  to  the  dignity  of  the  structure  which 
stands  upon  it. 

Most  modern  architects  or  builders,  if  they 
had  such  a site  as  that  of  Limburg  Cathedral 
to  erect  buildings  upon,  would  commence  by 
cutting  the  rock  down  so  as  to  gain  a level  plat- 
form for  the  buildings  to  rest  upon,  but  it  seems 
that  the  Mediaeval  men  never  did  this.  When- 
ever they  did  anything  with  earthwork  it  was  to 
pile  up,  never  to  cut  down.  The  idea  of  levelling 
a site  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them, 
and  if  they  wanted  to  put  a building  down  upon 
a certain  spot,  they  do  not'seemj the  least  to  have 
cared  what  was  in  the  way.  At  Wurzburg  there 
is  a church  the  west  end  of  which  is  built  over  a 
stream,  and  the  east  end  over  a road.  At 
Dettelbach  the  town-hall  has  a river  running 
under  it  from  north  to  south,  and  the  principal 
street  of  the  town  from  east  to  west.  Probably 
the  Germans  were  more  daring  in  this  respect 
than  any  other  Medizeval  builders ; the  fact  is, 
they  seem  to  have  delighted  in  ovei’coming 
difficulties,  and  if  there  were  no  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  they  sometimes  seem  to  have  almost 
gone  out  of  the  way  to  make  them.  That 
spirit  of  “adventure”  for  which  the  Middle 
Ages  were  so  remarkable,  that  dislike  of  what 
was  vapid  or  commonplace,  that  restless 
activity  of  mind  always  in  searoh  of  the  won- 
derful, longing  for  the  supernatural  and  tho 
mysterious,  entered  largely  into  their  build- 
ings and  their  choice  of  sites  for  their  towns 
and  churches.  It  may,  of  course,  be  advanced 
that  defence  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the 
question,  but  no  ideas  of  this  kind  could  have 
dictated  the  choice  of  such  a site  as  that  of 
Limburg-on-the-Lahn,  because  there  is  imme- 
diately to  the  east  a lofty  hill  with  sloping  side, 
and  thus  easy  of  ascent,  which  completely  com- 
mands the  town. 

Perhaps  no  town  in  Germany  possesses  so 
romantic  an  appearance  as  Limburg  when 
viewed  from  the  river.  Seen  from  the  west, 
with  the  cathedral  crowning  the  eminence,  and. 
the  gables  of  the  houses  forming  an  intricate 
foreground,  its  simple  but  striking  fourteenth- 
century  bridge  spanning  tho  river,  and  lofty 
hills  filling  in  the  background,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a more  charming  scene  than  this  quaint 
old  city  presents.  Nor  is  the  view  from  the  east 
in  any  way  less  beautiful,  for  here  the  noble 
apse  of  the  cathedral  rises  over  some  interest- 
ing ancient  collegiate  buildings,  a picturesque 
old  mill  and  some  willows  group  themselves 
charmingly  about  the  base  of  the  rock,  while, 
far  above  every thing  else,  the  seven  graceful 
spires  of  the  cathedral  shoot  up  into  the  sky. 
When  one  sees  these  grand  old  towns  one  is  led 
to  question  whether  we  have  really  improved ; 
and  if,  after  leaving  Limburg,  one  finds 
oneself  in  Ems  or  Carlsruhe,  the  thought  will 
naturally  present  itself  that  three  centuries  of 
civilisation  have  not  improved  our  dwellings,  at 
least  as  far  as  their  external  appearance  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a very  remarkable  fact  that,  in 
passing  judgment  upon  all  ancient  peoples,  we 
take  our  views  of  their  high  civilisation  or  the 
reverse  from  the  beauty  of  their  buildings, 
more  than,  perhaps,  from  any  other  circumstance, 
but  yet  we  never  dare  to  apply  the  same  test  to 


Internal  and  external  views  of  the  Cathedral  will  bo 
found  in  our  previous  volumes.— for  1873,  p.  287,  and  for 
1877,  p.  1225. 
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ourselves.  We  acknowledge  frankly  that  our 
domestic  architecture  would,  as  a rule,  disgrace 
aDj  nation  of  savages;  that  we  see  with 
horror  the  wretched  rows  of  ill-built,  badly- 
designed,  undignified,  and  paltry  houses,  spread- 
ing out  from  our  ugly,  uninteresting,  and  vulgar- 
looking towns,  destroying  everything  that  is 
beautiful ; splendid  groups  of  trees  cut  down ; 
the  pleasant  little  brook  or  rivulet  converted 
into  a sewer  or  ditch  ; the  charming  fields  con- 
verted into  dull  and  hideous  streets.  The  late 
Sir  G.  Scott  said  that  it  was  a lamentable  fact, 
that  when  our  ancestors  erected  a house  it 
added  a beauty  to  the  surrounding  country,  but 
now  a new  house  is  generally  a plague-spot  in 
the  fair  landscape. 

The  fact  that  so  very  few  people  seem  now  to 
care  about  or  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  build- 
ings is  the  commencement,  if  it  is  not  stopped, 
of  a serious  danger  in  the  future, — it  is  the 
beginning  of  a want  of  appreciation  of  the 
beantiful  altogether;  and  that  we  are  advancing 
pretty  far  on  this  dangerous  road  is  proved 
by  the  proposed  conversion  of  a Cumberland 
lake  into  a reservoir.  The  destruction  of  Spring- 
field  Park,  Acton ; the  sweeping  away  of  Rogers’s 
house  and  gardens ; the  hideous  transforma- 
tion of  Old  Well-walk,  Hampstead,  and  the 
needless  destruction  of  fine  trees  everywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  — all  these 
show  that  it  is  not  only  in  architecture  and 
building  that  we  have  ceased  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful,  but  that  we  care  very  little  indeed 
for  the  beauties  of  nature. 

If  this  want  of  interest  in  what  is  beautiful, 
this  training  our  minds  to  get  thoroughly  used 
to  ugliness,  and  to  look  upon  the  destruction  of 
beautiful  objeots  unmoved,  and  if  the  habit 
which  of  late  years  has  been  so  largely  on  the 
increase  of  sneering  and  laughing  at  those  who 
respect  these  things,  is  allowed  to  continue  and 
to  grow,  it  will  in  time  become  part  of  our 
nature,  and  we  shall  realise  the  triumph  of  dul- 
ness  so  admirably  described  by  Pope  in  the 
“Dunciad,”  when, — 

“Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night.” 


NEW  CONSERVATIVE  CLUB  BUILDINGS, 
PRESTWICH. 

The  directors  of  the  Conservative  Club, 
Prestwich,  having  decided  to  erect  new  club 
buildings,  invited  several  Manchester  architects 
to  submit  designs  in  competition.  Those  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  William  Dawes  have  been  selected, 
and  tenders  have  been  obtained  for  the  works, 
which  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once  under  the 
architect’s  superintendence. 

The  buildings  will  be  erected  on  a plot  of  land 
in  Church-lane.  They  will  comprise  a large 
meeting  and  reading  room,  retiring-room,  secre- 
tary’s room,  porter’s  living-rooms  and  office, 
with  general  conveniences,  on  the  ground-floor; 
two  billiard-rooms,  card-room,  lavatory,  and 
bath-room,  on  the  first-floor ; and  gymnasium, 
lavatories,  wine  and  beer  cellars,  coal  and  wood 
stores,  and  heating-chamber,  in  the  basement. 
The  billiard-rooms  will  have  a roof  light  in  addi- 
tion to  the  end  and  side  lights,  and  will  be  fitted 
up  with  three  tables.  The  gymnasium  will  be 
well  lighted  by  large  windows,  opening  into  an 
area  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
There  will  be  three  entrances  on  the  ground- 
floor, — two  opening  into  the  front  hall,  and  the 
other  into  the  staircase  landing  to  the  gymna- 
sium. 

The  buildings  will  be  constructed  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  There  will  be  a small 
tower  at  the  corner  nearest  the  main  road. 


FLITCROFT’S  MONUMENT. 

At  the  close  of  our  volume  for  1877*  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  state  of  a small  marble  tablet 
affixed  to  the  west  wall  of  Teddington  Church  in 
memory  of  Henry  Flitcroft,  the  architect  of 
bt.  Giles  s Church,  London,  and  St.  Olave’s, 
Southwark.  Under  the  kind  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Hugh  Diamond,  F.S.A.,  who  resides  near  the 
spot,  this  tablet  has  been  repaired,  and  the 
Doctor  writes,— “ What  has  already  existed  for 
more  than  one  century  is  now  safe  for  another  if 
allowed  to  rest  untouched.”  The  expense,  which 
is  trifling,  we  willingly  defray. 

Flitcroft,  “ who  had  the  honour  of  having  ve 
three  first  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
with  him  m the  Board  of  Works,  of  which  he 
was  successively  appointed  Clerk,  Master-mason, 
and  Controller,”  was  born  September  8th,  1697 
and  died  March  5th,  1769. 

• See  pp.  1160  and  1204,  “ 


TOWN  HALL  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICES, 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 

A new  town-hall  and  public  offices  for  Barrow- 
in-Furness  are  now  in  course  of  erection  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  whose  designs  were  selected 
in  competition  some  time  ago.  We  give  a view 
of  the  building  as  proposed  to  bo  completed,  and 
plans  of  the  principal  floors. 

The  General  Plan  of  the  design  consists  of  a 
front  building  and  wings,  which  enclose  a 
spacious  courtyard  144  ft.  by  122  ft.  The  fourth 
side  of  the  quadrangle  is  bounded  by  the  exist- 
ing town-hall.  The  space  immediately  behind 
the  present  town-hall  towards  Market-street, 
and  outside  the  main  square  of  the  site,  is  given 
to  the  fire  department.  The  remainder  of  the 
Market-street  wing  is  occupied  by  the  police  and 
court  departments;  these  departments  return 
along  the  front  as  far  as  the  central  entrance- 
tower.  The  other  half  of  the  front  build- 
ing, and  the  whole  of  the  Cornwallis- street 
wing,  are  occupied  by  the  municipal  departments. 
The  space  between  the  end  of  this  wing  and 
the  existing  town-hall  is  enclosed  by  arched 
gateways,  through  which  the  court-yard  is 
entered  ; and  above  these  a corridor  is  formed, 
which  connects  the  first  floor  of  the  new  build- 
ings with  the  large  public-room  of  the  present 
town-hall.  The  space  fronting  Market-street 
adjoining  the  fire  department  and  opposite  to 
these  gateways  forms  the  police  and  parade  yard, 
with  gates  in  the  enclosing  walls  which  afford  a 
passage  for  police  and  other  purposes  from  one 
street  to  the  other.  The  present  flagged  foot- 
way along  the  side  and  back  of  the  Town-hall 
Market  area  is  preserved,  and  is  divided  from 
the  courtyard  by  an  iron  railing  with  a gate  at 
each  extremity. 

Municipal  Department. — The  accommoda- 
tion required  at  present,  with  spare  rooms  in 
addition,  is  contained  in  the  north  half  of  the 
front  building,  and  in  the  Cornwallis-street 
wing.  The  entrances  are  two  in  number.  The 
council  entrance  leads  directly  to  the  council 
staircase,  which  occupies  a position  at  the  north 
angle  of  the  quadrangle.  This  entrance  and 
staircase  lead  directly  to  the  council  chamber 
lobby  and  corridor,  to  the  committee-rooms, 
and  to  the  private  offices  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. On  the  ground-floor,  to  the  left  of  the 
council  entrance,  is  a side-porch,  or  lobby,  which 
leads  to  the  waiting-room  in  the  rates-office,  so 
that  those  having  only  rate  business  to  transact 
need  not  intrude  on  the  building.  The  second,  or 
public  entrance  to  this  wing,  is  placed  at  the 
end  next  the  present  Town-hall,  and  immediately 
adjoining  it  is  the  public  staircase.  From  this 
entrance  and  staircase  are  approached  the 
accountant-general’s  office  on  the  ground-floor, 
the  town  clerk’s  general  office  on  the  first-floor, 
and  the  surveyor’s  clerk’s  office  on  the  second- 
floor.  These  offices  are  all  close  to  the  stair- 
case ; and  by  this  means  the  public  are  brought 
directly  to  where  they  have  business  to  transact, 
without  having  to  traverse  the  corridors  of  the 
building,  these  being  reserved  for  official  com- 
munication between  the  several  departments. 
On  the  ground-floor,  and  adjoining  the  general 
office,  are  the  other  offices  required  for  the 
accountant’s  department.  The  rates  office  is  in 
the  front  building.  The  pay-office  is  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  public  entrance,  with  a separate 
entrance  from  the  courtyard  for  the  men,  while 
the  door  between  the  pay-office  and  hall  of 
public  entrance  will  serve  for  the  egress  of 
the  men  when  paid.  Between  the  rates-office 
and  the  central  hall  are  two  large  apartments 
unappropriated.  Strong-rooms  are  provided  on 
this  and  the  other  floors  jfor  the  several  depart- 
ments. 

The  town  clerk’s  offices  and  committee-rooms 
occupy  the  first-floor  of  this  wing,  the  private 
office  being  at  the  end  next  the  council  chamber, 
ante-room,  and  No.  1 committee-room.  These 
three  large  apartments  are  in  the  front  building, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  thrown 
together  on  special  occasions  by  the  opening  of 
folding  doors.  The  council  chamber  is  carried 
through  the  second-floor. 

The  surveyor’s  and  other  offices  are  placed  on 
the  second-floor  of  this  wing,  and  are  all  within 
easy  reach  of  the  public  staircase.  The  draw- 
ing office,  with  a room  for  contractors  adjoining 
it,  and  a large  fire-proof  room  for  plans,  is  placed 
at  the  north  angle  of  the  front  building.  The 
style  of  roof  adopted  admits  of  an  attic  story 
being  formed  over  the  whole  of  this  wing,  ap- 
proached by  a continuation  of  the  public  stair- 
case. The  staircase  space  is  further  continued 


as  a tower  to  receive  the  main  cisterns  for  tt 
water  supply  of  the  buildings.  Provision  n 
made  for  lavatories,  water-closets,  &c.,  on  tli 
several  floors.  Steps  from  the  ground-floor « 
the  public  entrance-hall  lead  to  a basement  i 
which  is  provided  coal-stores  and  a room  f< 
heating  apparatus.  From  this  level  a lift  fi 
coals  communicates  with  the  several  floors  < 
the  building. 

The  Police  Department  occupies  the  groan 
floor  at  the  east  end  of  the  front  building  and  i 
the  Market-sti’eet  wing.  The  room  for  dete 
tives  is  placed  next  to  .the  central  tower,  wi, 
an  entrance  adjoining  it,  which  also  leads  ta 
staircase-hall,  from  which  the  office  of  the  poli] 
clerk  is  entered.  The  principal  entrance  to  tt 
police  station  is  in  Market-street.  The  da 
room  for  the  men  adjoins  the  entrance-hall  ; 
the  left ; an  inner  hall  leads  to  the  charge-roo 
which  has  next  to  it  on  one  side  the  clerli 
office,  already  mentioned,  and  on  the  other  L 
superintendent’s  private  office.  The  prisone- 
cells  are  entered  from  a corridor  which  ru 
alongside  a police  corridor,  and  extends  to  tij 
police  yard  at  the  end  of  this  wing.  A bai 
room  is  placed  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  c< 
ridor.  Lavatories,  in  addition,  arc  provided!' 
the  approaches  to  the  prisoners’  exercise  ya 
This  yard  (80  ft.  by  18  ft.)  is  placed  immediate 
outside  the  cells.  The  greater  portion  of  1 
yard  is  covered  by  a portion  of  the  coi 
department  on  the  first  floor.  The  front  of  i 
covered  space  faces  the  central  courtyard,  a; 
is  treated  as  an  arcade,  the  arches  being  bt 
up  for  about  7 ft.  in  height,  and  the  upper  p: 
tion  filled  with  iron  railing.  The  uncover 
portion  is  inclosed  by  a wall  of  full  height.  Iii 
covered  yard  would  have  the  advantage  of  be 
available  for  exercising  purposes  in  all  weathe 
and,  while  admitting  sufficient  light  and  air 
the  cells,  would  screen  these  from  view.  Fr 
the  prisoners’  corridor  an  iron  stair,  with 
railed-in  landing,  crossing  the  police  corridi 
communicates  directly  with  the  prisoners’  Be: 
in  the  court  above.  The  opening  between  t 
prisoners’  corridor  and  police  corridor,  wh 
this  stair  is  placed,  is  filled  with  an  iron  raili” 
to  afford  supervision  of  the  prisoners’  depfli 
ment  from  the  police  corridor  and  day-ror 
Iron  gates  at  each  end  of  the  prisoners’  corric- 
offer  similar  facilities  from  other  points.  - 
inside  door  from  the  police  day-room  opens  il| 
the  police  corridor,  from  which  are  approach 
the  lavatories,  water-closets,  &c.,  for  the  m. 
the  police  stores,  and  also  the  kitchen  £1 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  men’s  dining-roc 
A hatch  for  serving  food  to  the  prisoners 
placed  in  the  wall  between  the  two  corridc 
opposite  to  the  door  ;of  the  kitchen.  A priv 
door,  communicating  with  the  police  supeii 
tendent’s  residence,  is  also  provided.  The  pol 
yard  is  approached  from  the  police  corridor,  & 
adjoining  is  an  iron  gate  opening  into 
prisoners’  corridor.  The  men’s  dining-room, 
placed  immediately  over  the  kitchen,  with  a I 
between  for  serving  dinner,  in  addition  to 
stairs  approach.  Next  to  the  superintendei! 
residence,  and  at  the  end  of  the  police  a 
prisoners’  corridors,  is  the  police  yard  or  pari 
ground  (70  ft.  by  23  ft.),  into  which  the  pol 
van  may  be  driven  to  take  up  or  set  do: 
prisoners. 

Fire  Brigade  Department. — Next  to  the  pol 
yard,  and  adjoining  the  market,  is  placed  the  F 
Brigade  Department.  The  entrance  to  the  yS 
is  through  a gateway  corresponding  to  that: 
the  police  yard.  The  house  for  the  fire-cngiD 
with  parade-room  over,  and  the  stables  w 
loft,  adjoin  each  other  at  the  back  portiom 
the  yard.  The  superintendent’s  residence, 
placed  next  to  the  market  front,  and  is  design 
in  a tower  form,  to  balance  the  tower  termu 
tion  to  the  present  municipal  offices  attheanji 
of  Lawson-street.  The  porch  entrance  to  t 
department  is  carried  up  as  a bell-tower,  anc- 
surmounted  by  a wooden  belfry  to  receive 
fire-bell.  , 

Court  Department. — The  court  departme 
on  the  first-floor,  extends  over  the  flrea 
portion  of  the  police  department.  The  nu 
entrance  is  in  Market-street.  From  this  en  rar 
steps  lead  directly  to  a general  waiting-a 
(62  ft.  by  20  ft.)  for  the  use  of  professional  mr 

witnesses,  and  others  engaged  about  the  con 

From  the  landing  outside  the  entrance  to 

the  right  lead  up  to  the  portion. 


hall  steps  on  the  nght  lead  up  to  tne  p^--, 
the  court-room  set  apart  for  the  genera  P 
or  onlookers,  which  can  thus  be  reached  w»nc 


through  the  business  portions  or  . 


department, 
are ' 


To  the  left  of  the  same  1 


arcmenc.  j.o  me  ^ 
lavatories,  water-closets,  &c.,  for  ge 
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9.  Mayor’s  parlour. 

10.  Ante-room. 

1 1 . Council  chamber. 

12.  Magistrates’  rooms. 

13.  Magistrates’  clerk. 

14.  Court. 

Dock.  16.  Public. 


.will  uci rv , i ill.  JJHCK.  I 

ra  Clerk's  private  office  17.  Jury-room. 


18.  General  waiting-room. 

, 19.  Solicitors’  room. 

20.  Female  witnesses. 

I 21.  Male  witnesses. 

I 22.  Police  waiting. 

I 23.  Entrance  to  court. 

I 2t.  Police  dining-room. 

! 25.  Superintendent’s  house. 


2*.  Roof  over  cells. 

27.  Police  yard  and  parade. 
23.  Fire-brigade  yard. 

29.  Fire  Superintendent's 
residence. 

3>.  Parade-room. 

31.  Loft. 

32.  Existing  Public-hall. 


* * 
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To  the  left,  on  entering  the  waiting-hall,  ia 
placed  the  police  waiting-room,  and,  next  to  it, 
rooms  for  witnesses  in  waiting.  Instead  of  one 
common-room  for  witnesses,  as  suggested  by 
the  instructions,  two  have  been  provided, — for 
male  and  female  witnesses  respectively, — with 
separate  lavatories  and  water-closets  off  them. 
Next  to  the  witnesses’  rooms  is  the  solicitors’ 
room,  and  opposite  to  the  latter  is  the  business 
entrance  to  the  court. 

Central  Entrance. — The  main  entrance  to  the 
buildings,  when  complete,  would  be  through  the 
lower  portion  of  a tower  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  Duke-street  front.  The  tower  porch 
will  be  level  with  the  street,  and  from  it 
will  be  entered  the  ground-floor  hall,  from 
which  the  central  staircase  will  lead  to  the  hall 
on  the  first-floor.  It  also  will  afford  a general 
entrance  from  Duke-street  to  the  ground-floor 
of  the  building,  and  through  the  building  to  the 
central  court-yard.  The  circular  stair  at  the 
north  angle  of  the  tower  leads  to  a burgesses’ 
gallery  formed  over  the  lobby  at  the  entrance 
end  of  the  council-chamber.  The  stairs  are 
carried  farther  to  a ball-chamber  in  the  tower, 
and  above  that  to  a clock  stage,  the  centre  of 
the  clock-face  being  about  130  ft.  from  the  street 
level. 
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17.  Safe. 

31.  Bath.  32.  Cells. 

18.  Private  office. 

33.  Prisoners’  airing-sheds. 

19.  Stock  clerk. 

34.  Stairs  to  dock. 

29.  Accountant’s  clerk’s 

35.  Prisoners’  corridor. 

office. 

36.  Police  corridor. 

21,  Chief  clerk. 

37.  Police  lavatory. 

22.  Pay-office. 

38.  Police  stores. 

23.  General  entrance  to 

39.  Store. 

offices. 

40.  Entrance  to  court. 

24.  Detectives’  room. 

41.  Police  kitchen. 

25.  Police  clerk. 

42.  Lift. 

26.  Charge-room. 

43.  Hall. 

27.  Superintendent, 

44.  Parlour. 

28.  Police  entrance. 

45.  Kitchen. 

29.  Hall. 

30.  Police  day-room. 

46.  Fire-brigade  yard. 

47.  Engine-house. 

48.  Stable. 

49.  Scullery. 

60.  Residence. 

61.  Covered  market. 

62.  Market  space  under 

present  Town-hall. 

63.  Entrance. 

54.  Cloak-room. 

65.  Gateway. 

66.  Police  yard  and  parade- 

ground. 

57.  Courtyards,  141  ft.  by 
122  ft. 

A.  Police  Superintendent. 

B.  Fire  Superintendent’s 

houso. 


THE  ART-UNION  OP  LONDON. 

The  Art-Union  of  London  is  now  fairly 
installed  in  its  new  premises,  No.  112,  Strand. 
We  gave  a description  of  the  new  building, 
accompanied  by  a view  and  plans,  in  the  Builder 
for  the  4th  of  January  last  (pp.  19-21,  ante). 
The  new  premises,  of  which  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
R.A.,  is  the  arohitect,  have  been  specially  de- 
signed and  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  the  Art-Union.  On  the  first 
floor  are  two  capital  picture  - galleries.  The 
larger  of  the  two,  known  as  the  South  Gallery, 
is  top-lighted,  and  is  nearly  square,  measuring 
31  ft.  by  27  ft.  The  North  Gallory  is  a parallelo- 
gram, 31  ft.  by  18  ft.,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  Strand  frontage  on  the  first  floor, 
and  lighted  by  the  three  lofty  circular-headed 
windows  of  that  story.  In  these  commodious 
galleries  the  pictures  selected  by  the  prize- 
holders  of  1879  are  now  on  exhibition.  The 
pictures  (of  which  we  have  previously  given 
lists  *)  have  been  selected  by  the  prizeholders 
from  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Society  of  British  Artists,  Society  of  Lady- 
Artists,  Water  - colour  Society,  Institute  of 
Water-colour  Painters,  the  Crystal  Palace  Picture 
Gallery,  &c.  Altogether,  170  works  are  exhi- 
bited, and  they  form  a collection  which  is  well 
worth  a visit.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
while  the  money  given  by  the  Art-Union  to  the 
prizeholders  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art 
amounts,  according  to  the  catalogue,  to  5,4401,, 
the  actual  amount  paid  to  the  artists  for  the 
works  exhibited  is  5,767 1.  8s.,  the  difference 
being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  prizeholders  have  added  to  the  sum 
received  from  the  Society  in  order  to  secure  par- 
ticular works. 

It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  generally 
known  that  the  cost  of  the  new  building  does 
not  encroach  on  the  regular  income  of  the 
Society.  It  is  provided  for  by  24  per  cent,  of 
the  subscriptions,  ordered  to  be  reserved  on  the 
incorporation  of  the  society  by  royal  charter ; 
from  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  catalogues 
the  exhibition ; the  amount  unexpended  by  prize- 
holders  ; and  the  interest  of  the  fund  itself. 

It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a permanent  exhibition  of  works  of 
interest,  forming  a rallying-point  for  foreign 
and  provincial  friends  visiting  London,  will  not 
be  without  effect  in  making  more  generally 
known  the  objects’ and  mode  of  operation  of  the 
Art-Union,  and  the  advantages  of  membership. 


TOWN.HALL  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICES,  BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


THE  STRAND : THEN  AND  NOW. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  opening  of  the  new  galleries 
of  the  Art-Union  of  London  is  an  event  fraught 
with  so  much  interest  to  the  public,  as  pro- 
viding the  focus  from  which  we  hope  to  see 
ever-new  ramifications  and  ever-frosh  efforts 
emanate,  that  I,  a mere  “ outsider,”  venture  to 
ask  for  the  insertion  of  a few  words  on  the 
subject.  Yourself,  and  the  gentlemen  associated 
with  you  in  this  work,  have  made  it  the  object 
of  such  life-long  and  energetic  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  intention  with  which  you  started, — 
that  of  “ Promoting  the  knowledge  and  love 
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of  fine  arts,  and  their  general  adyancemen 
in  the  British  Empire  by  a wide  diffusion  of 
works  of  native  artists,  and  to  elevate  art 
and  encourage  its  professors  by  creating  an 
. i . i r tliA.i.  nrArVo  nnn  an  1 m 


increased  demand  for  their  works^  and  8^^ 


proved  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public,”- 
we,  the  public,  cannot  but  admit  and  the 

fact  that  this  promise  has  been  faithfully  ful- 
filled. We  see  brought  within  the  hope  of  tne 
humblest  home  the  prototype  of  things  of  beauty 
that  are  the  fairest  creations  of  the  poets  and 
the  painters  ; and  which  hope,  up  to  within  the 
last  few  vears,  was  as  vain  as  the  desire  of  the 
“ moth  for  the  star.”  But  now  a version  of  the 
“ gem  ” that  adorns  the  palace  of  some  nobleman, 
or  the  mansion  of  a merchant-prince,  may  find  its 
way  through  the  community  till  it  becomes 
familiar  as  a “household  word.”  They  even 
inspire  some  son  of  toil  to  Boar  above  his  chill 
surroundings,  and,  inscribing  his  name  on  the 
roll  of  fame,  to  exclaim,  “ I also  am  a painter. 

And  not  only  on  English  ground  has  the  tree 
which  has  sprung  from  such  a Beed  taken  root 
and  flourished.  I assisted  at  the  distribution  of 
prizes  which  took  place  this  year  at  the  Lyceum, 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Irving,  and  the 
addresses  of  the  prize-drawers  ranged  from  the 
suburbs  of  London  to  California,  China,  America, 
and  India.  Lord  Houghton  wisely  counselled 
those  who  had  drawn  prizes  to  weigh  well  their 
choice,  mentioning  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
prizeholder  had  selected  the  picture  of  a rising 
artist,  and  that  its  value  had  afterwards  trebled 
in  amount. 

Mr.  Edward  Barry,  the  professor  of  archi- 
tecture  at  the  Academy,  has  made  the  most  of 
the  space  allotted  him,  and  built  a house 
which,  with  its  mosaic  landings,  cool-looking 
green  scagliola  columns,  and  spacious  rooms,  is 
charming  and  appropriate. 

There  is  so  much  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
Exhibition  itself  that  it  would  seem  almost 
invidious  to  notice  one  thing  more  than  another, 
but  naturally,  on  entering,  the  great  prize 
gained  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Ballarat,  catches  the 
eye  of  any  one  familiar  with  mountain  scenery 
by  its  sharp  grey  outlines  and  downfall  of  mist. 

It  is  a bit  of  Borrowdale,  by  Jas.  Peel.  In 
striking  contrast  is  a bright  morsel  of  Eastern 
life  we  had  already  noticed  at  the  Academy, 

“ The  Door  of  a Mosque  in  Egypt,”  by  Mr. 
Robertson.  Then  there  is  a pleasant  idyll,  sug- 
gested by  a pretty  girl  in  pink,  with  glimpses  of 
green  meadows  aud  calm  water,  by  Yeend  King, 
who  tells  us  the  “ Best  of  Friends  must  part.” 
But  wholly  to  our  satisfaction,  we  meet 
again  at  “ La  Vereke,  a Valley  in  Brittany.” 
Then  wo  have  De  Breanski’s  fairy-like  “ Water 
Hen’s  Haunt.”  Further  on,  a good  moral 
lesson,  “ Evil  Beginnings  make  Bad  Endings  ” ; 
then  “ A Glimpse  of  Venice,”  “ Reminiscences 
of  Wales,”  and  quaint  bits  of  fair  France.  All 
are  so  good  we  regret  fleeting  time ; so,  with  a 
hasty  look  at  the  excellent  model  from  Mr.  Bell’s 
“ America,”  from  the  Hyde  Park  Memorial,  our 
favourite  “ Wounded  Warrior,”  and  the  new 
bust  of  Princess  Alice,  we  pass  on. 

The  Art-Union  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  been  able  to  establish  its  home  perma- 
nently on  a spot  so  rich  in  historical  recollections 
as  the  Strand.  Unromantic  though  it  may  look, 
no  street  in  London  is  more  full  of  romance, 
which  even  the  rapid  rush  of  life  in  this 
century  has  not  contrived  to  extinguish,  and  I 
venture  to  send  a few  memorials  of  it,  not 
meant  for  the  more  profoundly  erudite  of  your 
readers,  to  whom  it  would  be  a more  than  a twice- 
told  tale,  but  to  interest  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers in  far-away  countries,  who  have  neither 
leisure,  inclination,  nor  opportunity,  to  wade 
through  big  books. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  ofc-quoted  re 
mark,  “ Let  us  take  a walk  down  Fleet-street,’ 
and  which  contained  doubtless  as  many  under  • 
stood  though  unspoken  injunctions  as  the  cele- 
brated nod  of  Lord  Burleigh  in  the  Critic, — a 
hint  to  us  to  keep  our  mind’s  eye  open,  and  by 
blending  past  and  present  associations  together 
turn  a dull  walk  into  a pleasant  one, — he  added, 
“ the  Strand  is  even  more  amusing  still.”  Dr. 
Johnson  himself  would  hardly  be  able  to  realise 
the  rapid  changes  there  of  the  last  few  years 
Horace  Walpole,  in  1759,  wrote  to  Montague, 
saying,  “ When  do  you  come  ? If  not  soon,  you 
will  find  a new  town.”  What  would  he  say 
now  ! Northumberland  House,  with  the  familiar 
lion  and  its  amazing  tail  vanished ; whilst,  like 
Aladdin’s  palace,  is  springing  up  in  what  was 
the  home  of  the  Percys  the  huge  handsome 
hotel  that  dwarfs  the  already  dwarfish  Trafalgar- 
square,  though,  if  it  leads  to  some  improvement 


1U  that  melancholy-looking  monumental  necro- 
polis, and  gives  surroundings  worthier  ot  the 
magnificent  work  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  none 
will  regret  it.  The  avenue  now  building  is  to  be, 
we  are°told,  with  its  marble  and  stone  mansions, 
ono  of  the  handsomest  in  London.  Tho  ugly 
duckling  seems  to  be  turning  into  the  swan. 

And  yet  we  cling  to  the  reminiscences  of  its 
Mediaeval  pageantry,— the  aroma  of  the  poetry 
that  still  lingers  round  this  part  of  London. 

Bv  dipping  into  a few  old  chronicles,  ansi 
culling  a line  here  and  there,  we  can  fairly  pic- 
ture what  the  strand  was  like  in  the  times 
when  it  was  an  open  space  extending  from  the 
site  of  what  was  known  later  as  Temple  Bar, 
running  parallel  with  the  fair  Thames,  which, 
then,  was  so  stocked  with  various  fish,  that 
we  hear  of  “ ye  silver  salmon  ” being  abundantly 
caught  in  it.  We  hear  also  from  Evelyn,  in  1658, 
of  a much  larger  fish  being  seen  after  a tem- 
pestuous day,  and  the  wind  having  been  northerly 
nearly  six  months.  It  was  a whale,  and  was 
caught  near  Greenwich.  The  strand  ran  on  to  the 
village  of  Charing.  Historians  give  us  no  origin 
of  the  name  of  this  village,  and  repudiate  an  old 
tradition  as  vulgar  and  absurd  which  attributed  it 
to  Edward  I.’s  “ cherc  reine,” — the  dear  Queen’s 
body  having  rested  there  for  the  last  time  on 
the  way  to  Westminster  Abbey  ; although  so 
much  poetry  still  cliogs  to  the  memory  of  that 
beloved  and  loving  queen,  that  even  modern 
improvers  have  not  disdained  to  erect  a replica 
on  the  spot  where  her  original  Gothic  cross 
once  stood. 

From  the  neighbouring  heights  several 
streams  ran  down  which  emptied  themselves 
into  the  Thames  at  this  spot.  The  country 
aronnd  must  have  been  lovely.  And  roses  seem 
to  have  been  especially  luxuriant  in  their 
growth  here.  In  the  course  of  ages,  when  the 
residence  of  the  Court  at  Westminster  became 
more  frequent,  Parliament  being  held  there,  the 
Strand  became  the  site  of  many  magnificent 
houses  of  the  nobility,  and  especially  prelates,  the 
latter  at  the  time  of  tho  Reformation  numbering 
as  many  as  nine,  and  whose  names  the  streets 
still  retain.  The  gardens  sloped  down  to  the  river. 

At  one  period  Middleton  called  it  the  “ luxurious 
Strand,”  yet  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  in  1532  an  Act  was  passed  for  paving  the 
way  between  Charing-cross  and  the  Strand  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  woeful 
must  have  been  the  state  of  things.  Nearly  as 
bad  as  it  was  in  Cheapside  in  1090,  when  the 
mud  was  so  deep  that  when  the  roof  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow  (“  Far  as  loud  Bow’s  stupendous 
bells  resound.” — Pope ) was  blown  off  by  a 
violent  gale  of  wind,  four  of  the  beams,  each  24  ft. 
long,  were  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  earth  that 
little  more  than  4 ft.  remained  above  the  surface. 
Indeed,  London  was  in  Henry’s  time  still  so  full 
of  “ perilous  pits  and  sloughs  ” that  it  probably 
induced  him  to  pass  this  Act.  Or  he  may  have 
pondered  on  improvements  in  those  days,  when, 
like  Haroun  al  Raschid,  he  wandered  disguised 
amongst  his  lieges,  for  history  tells  us  how  some 
twenty-two  years  before  this  date  he  had  the 
jollity  and  freshness  of  nature  that  so  endeared 
him  to  the  English  and  makes  it  so  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  memory  of  him  with  that  of  the 
harsh  and  embittered  man  of  later  years.  “ In 
1510,  on  St.  John’s  Even,  at  night,  King  Henry 
VIII.  came  to  this  place,  then  called  the  King’s 
Head  in  Cheape,  in  a livery  of  the  Yeoman  of 
the  Guard,  with  an  halbert  on  his  shoulder  (and 
there  beholding  the  watch)  departed  privily 
when  the  watch  was  done,  and  was  not  known 
to  any  but  whom  it  pleased  him.  But  on  St. 
Peter’s  night  following  he  and  the  queen  came 
riding  royally  to  the  said  place,  and  there  with 
their  nobles  beheld  the  watch  of  the  city  and 
returned  in  the  morning.” 

It  is  in  that  same  year  we  hear  of  his  going 
a-Maying.  We  quote  it  in  modern  spelling. 
Though  well  known,  it  is  such  a pretty  story  : — 
“ On  May-day,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  1510,  his  Grace  being  young  and  willing 
not  to  be  idle,  rose  in  the  morning  very  early,  to 
fetch  May  or  green  boughs,  himself  fresh,  richly- 
apparelled,  and  clothed  all  his  knights,  esquires, 
and  gentlemen  in  white  satin,  and  all  his  guards 
and  yeomen  of  the  Crown  in  white  sarcenet,  and 
so  went,  every  man  with  his  bows  and  arrows, 
shooting  in  the  woods,  and  so  repaired  every 
man  to  the  court  with  a green  bough  in  his  cap, 
and  at  his  returning  many  hearing  of  his  going 
a-Maying  were  desirous  to  see  him  shoot,  for  at 
that  time  his  Grace  shot  as  strong  and  as  great 
a length  as  any  of  his  guard.” 


Up  to  1762  people  paved  exactly  as  they  liked,  were  ia\,  auu  wjo  o-  -.3 

each  inhabitant  before  his  own  door,  and  in  such  ! to  meet  thrice  a week,  and  he  who 


manner  and  with  such  materials  as  3 
poverty,  or  caprice  might  suggest.  Kerb-El 
were  unknown.  From  that  period  most  c> 
more  modern  improvements  date.  Indeed 
1829  the  City  itself  was  only  under  the  guaij 
ship  of  the  old  watchmen,  when  Sir  It.! 
established  the  police.  And  the  public  ii 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruffianism  cl 
only  what  we  call  rowdies,  but  also  the  del 
of  the  day.  In  Charles  II.’s  reign  the  }\ 
trembled  at  the  name  of  scourers  and  mohl 
And  even  up  to  1744,  it  was  said,  “ Lona 
really  dangerous  at  this  time ; pickpojj 
formerly  content  with  mere  filching,  mai, 
scruple  to  knock  people  down  with  bludgep 
Fleet-street  and  the  Strand.” 

The  lighting  must'have  been  deplorable >j 
know  lanterns  were  bung  out,  and  in  i 
convex  lights  were  used  in  London;  glass fj 
between  Whitehall  and  Kensington  in  16£| 
ashed  was  built  for  their  preservation  i| 
summer.  Gas  was  used  in  Pall  Mallirj 
but  Grosvenor-square  was  lighted  with  oul 
1842.  II 

Yet,  with  all  this,  the  Strand  held  it 
When  an  ambassador  entered  London  1 
olden  times,  on  landing  at  Dover  he  was  n 
the  Governor  and  Lord  Mayor ; theri 
went  to  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  Grav 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Lord  Chi 
lain  of  the  king’s  household,  and  by  the 
Mayor ; here  he  took  water  in  the  royal  bal 
to  London,  and  landed  with  ceremony  1 
Tower.  Here  the  chief  nobility,  whd 
waiting  to  receive  him,  conducted  him  it 
state  through  the  chief  streets  of  the  City: 
king  at  Westminster;  his  house  was  at 
him  in  the  Strand,  and  when  his  embasi 
over  he  was  attended  out  of  London  in  th: 
manner.  We  hear  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
with  Lord  Burleigh  at  his  house  in  the  1 
in  1561.  In  1583  he  gave  Durham  Housn 
Walter  Raleigh.  Durham  House  was  £ 
palace.  “After  he,  Sir  Walter  Raleiglp! 
to  his  greatness  he  lived  there  or  i 1 
apartment  of  it.  I well  remember  hisi, 
that  was  on  a little  turret  that  looko, 
and  over  the  Thames,  and  had  the  p 
which  is  as  pleasant,  perhaps,  as  any  ) 
world.”  1 

What  celebrities  has  Norfolk- street  ri 
Monday  night,  1690,  the  Czar  of  Russia: 
the  Great,  arrived  from  Holland,  ana 
directly  to  the  home  prepared  for  him  1 
folk-street,  near  the  water-side.”  Thi 
astounding  autocrat,  who,  on  being  tak 
Westminster  Hall,  inquired  who  thosi 
people  were  in  wigs  [and  black  gowns, 
being  told  they  were  lawyers,  said,  wit! 
of  astonishment,  “ Lawyers  ! Why,  I h 
two  in  my  whole  dominions,  and  I shal 
one  of  them  the  moment  I get  home.’t 
different  was  the  character  of  another  n 
inhabited  the  same  street  at  a ti 
circumstances  were  involved, — it  w 
safe  for  him  to  walk  abroad,  the  1 
William  Penn,  the  Quaker.  He  chi 
house  as  one  from  which  he  might  c 
sion  Blip  out  by  water.  In  the  entn 
it  he  had  a peeping-hole  through  which  11 
see  any  person  that  came  to  him.  Onec 
who  had  sent  in  his  name,  being  madei 
more  than  a reasonable  time,  knocked:: 
servant,  whom  he  asked,  “ Will  not  thy 
see  me  ? ” “ Friend,”  answered  the  < 

“he  has  seen  thee,  but  he  does  not  lik 
The  fact  was  that  Penn  had  from  his  £ 
taken  a view  of  him,  and  found  hirn 
creditor.  What  wits,  what  scholars,  hi 
gregated  at  various  times  ! 

George  Sale,  translator  of  the  Kor 
Congreve,  the  dramatist,  were  known  in 
street.  Sturdy  old  Samuel  Johnsoi 
lodging  was  in  Exeter-street.  “ I dinfl 
he,  “ very  well  for  eightpence,  with  vo 
company,  at  the  ‘ Pine  Apple,’  in  NeV 
just  by.  Some  of  them  had  travelled 
expected  to  meet  every  day,  but  did  n 
one  another’s  names.  It  used  to  cost  tl 
shilling,  for  they  drank  wine  ; but  I h 
of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread  a pel 
gave  the  waiter  a penny,  so  that  I "w 
well  served,— nay,  better  than  the  rest,: 
gave  the  waiter  nothing.”  Speaking  0 
ticular  part  in  his  play  of  “ Irene,  _ 

“ that  speech  I wrote  in  a garret  in 
street”;  and  at  No.  40,  Essex-street, 1 
blished  a little  club,  called  we; 
“ Sam’s,”  of  which  he  observed,^  in 
were  lax,  and  the  expenses  light.  m 
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ited  3d.  Very  blithely,  too,  does  he  relate 
one  evening  he  and  Savage  walked  round 
ames’s-sqnare  for  want  of  a lodging  ; they 
not  at  all  depi'essed  by  their  situation,  but 
gh  spirits,  and  brimful  of  patriotism,  and 
irsed  the  square  for  several  hours  inveighing 
ist  the  ministers,  and  resolving  they  would 
nd  by  their  country.”  Howard-street  adds 
irker  shado  to  all  this,  for  here  poor  Mount- 
was  set  on  and  killed  by  Capt.  Hill  and 
Mohun. 

e“Ship”  was  an  inn  given  with  other  lands 
r Christopher  Hatton ; there  we  hear  of 
im  Faithorne,  tho  celebrated  engraver,  who 
:et  up  a new  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  “ Ship,” 
the  “Drake,”  opposite  to  the  “ Palsgrave 
” tavern,  and  there  not  only  followed  his 
mt  Bold  Italian,  Dutch,  and  English  prints, 
as  all  know,  chiefly  engraved  portraits, 
gat  which  are  noted  those  of  Henrietta 
i,  Milton,  and  Fairfax,  and  these  were 
aprovement,  probably,  on  those  of  Queen 
beth,  who  having  a most  praiseworthy 
e to  being  presented  to  her  loving  subjects 
right,  made  Cecil  draw  up  a proclamation 
. her  “ Portraictures,”  saying  that  as  none 
xpressed  the  naturell  representation  of  her 
tty’s  person,  favour,  or  grace,  they  were  to 
ar  from  painting  or  graining  her  till  some 
yng  and  speciall  person”  had  done  a good 
;h  one  for  them  to  copy. 

;n  there  was  the  new  Exchange  in  the 
d,  or  Britain’s  Burse, — “a  kind  of  Soho 
ir.”  It  had  been  opened  by  James  I.,  and 
r supplanted,  after  the  Restoration,  the  old 
inge  in  the  City.  It  was  so  popular  in  the 
of  Charles  II.  that  almost  every  dramatist 
ons  it.  It  was  the  resort  of  the  gallants 
air  ladies  of  the  day,  and  our  old  friend 
i was  frequently  to  be  seen  there.  There 
irst  edition  of  “ Othello  ” was  sold  by 
as  Walkly.  “ There,  at  the  sign  of  the 
sh  Gypsies,  lived  John  Radford  and  his 
the  daughter  of  John  Clarges  (a  farrier  in 
Savoy) ; they  sold  powder,  wash-balls, 
i;  and  this  same  Nan  Clarges  Radford  be- 
later  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  and  is  interred 
stminster  Abbey ; and  here  at  the  Revo- 
Bat  for  a few  days  the  widowed  Duchess 
rconnell,  who,  reduced  to  absolute  want  on 
rrival  iu  England,  and  unable  to  procure 
i to  her  family,  hired  one  of  the  stalls,  and 
ained  herself  by  the  sale  of  small  articles 
>erdashery.  She  wore  a white  dress,  wrap- 
ler  whole  person,  and  a white  mask,  which 
iver  removed.”  The  Exchange  was  on  the 
if  part  of  Durham  House  and  part  of  the 
it  Adelphi.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Anne, 
'<7,  it  was  taken  down, 
need  to  tell  that  there  is  at  No.  5,  Strand- 
Rn  ancient  Roman  bath.  The  clear  cold 
(ased  for  drinking  only)  probably  flows 
tho  old  “ Holy  well,”  situated  on  the  north 
f the  Strand,  and  lending  its  name  to  the 
mt  Holywell-street,  where  now  stands  the 
h of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  built  by  Gibbs  in 
on  the  spot  where  stood  in  olden  times  the 
•ated  May-pole.  May-poles  and  May- day 
'ng  been  the  delight  of  the  English.  The 
h of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  in  the  ward 
igate,  was  known  from  other  churches 
be  name  and  addition  of  Knape  or 
shaft,  “because  that  of  old  time  erery 
on  May-day  in  the  morning  it  was  that 
gh  Bhaft  or  May-pole  be  set  up  there 
i the  south  doore  of  the  sayde  church, 
polo,  when  it  was  set  on  end  and  fixed  on 
ound,  was  higher  than  the  church  steeple, 
a the  third  year  of  Edward  YI.’s  reign, 
•tic  curate,  ‘ Sir  Stephen,’  preached  against 
aul’s  Cross.”  The  last  pole  erected  was  this 
Strand,  1661.  It  was  so  tall  that  the  Duke 
rk  had  to  lend  twelve  able  seamen  to  help 
6 it  5 it  was  134  ft.  high,  and  was  clasped 
aund  about  with  iron,  and  the  crown  and 
with  the  king’s  arms,  richly  gilded,  were 
' top.  Iu  1634,  a Captain  Daily  set  up  a 
of  four  hackney-coaches  near  the  Maypole, 
instructions  at  what  rates  they  were  to 
lassengers.  This  proved  so  successful  that 
was  a “ rush  ” of  other  hackney  coachmen, 
l00n  twenty  stood  about  there.  In  the 
of  Anne  the  Maypole  was  ordered  to  be 
down.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  got  possession 
and  erected  it  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  R. 
at  Wanstead,  for  the  raising  of  a telescope, 
en  days  we  must  suppose  there  really  was 
eat  her  in  England  for  that  early  in  the 
^for  Mayday  was  an  especial  favourite  as  a 

lea  I.  and  Charles  I.  fought  strenuously 


against  the  ultra-Puritanical  spirit  that  was 
beginning  to  creep  over  the  age,  and  Charles 
issued  a proclamation  permitting  all  lawful 
sports  on  the  Sabbath,  provided  always  that 
every  partaker  in  them  had  attended  divine 
service  first, — a proclamation  worth  a comment ; 
but  I have  already  encroached  too  much  on  your 
valuable  space.  I should  say  no  more,  but  looking 
out  of  the  Art-Union  council-room  window  I see 
the  “ Savoy  Chapel,”  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  built  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Heury  VIII.,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Savoy  Palace.  This  building  (one  of 
the  Chapels  Royal)  was  seriously  injured  by 
fire  in  1864,  but  has  since  been  restored  by  the 
Queen,  os  you  have  doubtless  told.  Savoy  Palace 
was  first  built  in  1245,  and  was  given  by 
Henry  III.  to  Peter  Count  of  Savoy,  the  uncle 
of  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Provence.  It  stood 
between  the  present  chapel  and  the  river,  but 
has  entirely  disappeared.  John,  king  of  France, 
was  confined  here  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
1356;  and,  after  his  release,  came  on  a visit, 
and  died  in  the  palace.  When  the  Savoy  was  in 
the  possession  of  old  John  of  Gaunt,  it  was 
burnt  and  destroyed  by  Wat  Tyler  and  his 
rebels.  The  Savoy  was  long  neglected  and  saw 
many  changes.  In  1581  Fleetwood,  the  recorder, 
describes  it  in  a letter  to  Lord  Burleigh  as  a 
nursery  of  “rogues  and  masterless  men.”  It 
was  an  Alsatia  with  a sort  of  right  of  sanctuary 
for  debtors. 

The  German  Chapel,  which  used  to  stand  con- 
tiguous to  the  Savoy  Chapel,  was  removed  in 
widening  Savoy  - street,  which  now  forms  a 
thoroughfare  to  the  Thames  Embankment. 

All  now  has  disappeared.  Of  the  palace — the 
scene  of  so  many  vicissitudes,  of  so  much  alter- 
uate  splendour  and  squalor,  the  arena  for  the 
exhibition  of  so  many  fierce  human  passions, — not 
a stone  remains  ; and  as  I gaze  from  the  window 
of  the  ceuncil-room  on  the  quiet  little  Gothic 
church  and  the  green  “ God’s  Acre  ” round  it, 
with  its  softly  waving  trees,  and  not  far  off  the 
flowing  Thames,  it  occurs  that  a fairer  palace  has 
arisen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  one, — a 
palace  of  art, — where  the  only  warfare  that  will 
be  waged  is  that  of  beauty  and  truth,  with  their 
elevating  influences,  against  old  superstitions  and 
old  uglinesses. 

I turn  regretfully  from  the  peaceful  spot  on 
which  the  calm  of  ages  past  and  gone  lingers, 
and  step  once  more  iuto  that  busy  thoroughfare 
through  which  the  ever-rolling  mighty  stream 
of  human  life  is  rushing, — whither? 

“ For  evermore  towards  Temple  Bar 
A mighty  music  rolls, 

A troublous  motion,  urging  on 
The  march  of  human  souls; 

The  City  palpitates  around 
With  streets  that  seethe  and  roar, 

And  still  that  living  sea  of  sound 
Aches  to  an  unseen  shore." 

“ 0 City  poet ! darkly  veil’d, 

Unveil  thy  secret  heart, 

Breathe  out  thy  song  of  toil  and  show. 

The  prophet  that  thou  art; 

Sing  life  is  equal  in  us  all, 

Blind  arms  stretch’d  out  in  air 
To  touch  the  robe  of  Beauty,  who 
Is  with  us  unaware." 

Through  what  is  being  done  for  the  diffusion 
of  art  in  these  days,  beauty  is  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all.  It  is  no  longer  an  impossible 
attainment  except  to  the  wealthy ; and  to  you 
and  to  your  colleagues  all  must  wish  the  success 
such  endeavours  to  diffuse  it  deserve.  Of  any 
work,  be  it  great  or  humble,  when  it  tends  to 
the  good  of  the  community  and  not  of  self,  one 
may  say  “ sic  itur  ad  astra,” — so  men  attain  the 
stars,  and  found  for  themselves  monuments 
more  “ endurable  than  brass.”  C. 


THE  YARMOUTH  MEETING 
OF  THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  congress  of  the 
British  Archteological  Association  commenced 
at  Great  Yarmouth  on  Monday  last,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Waveney.  The  inaugural 
proceedings  took  place  in  the  Town-hall,  and 
after  the  members  had  been  welcomed  by  the 
Mayor,  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  and  the 
townsmen, 

Lord  Waveney  proceeded  to  deliver  his  presi- 
dential address.  After  some  introductory  ob- 
servations, thanking  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  honour  done  him  by  electing  him  as 
the  president  of  the  congress,  his  lordship  went 
on  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  was  in 
two  directions, — the  one  that  in  which  archeo- 
logy found  its  principal  object  and  scope,  and 


the  other  that  which  carried  them  forward  with 
an  accelerated  pace.  While  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  develop  the  mightier  powers  of  nature 
in  their  manifestations  of  steam  and  electricity, 
and  motive  forces  in  various  directions,  thought- 
ful attention  had  been  paid  to_  tracing  back, 
step  by  step,  the  progress  of  our  race  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times.  In  this  fortunate  age  the 
analytic  and  the  synthetic  elements  mutually 
assisted  each  other.  Most  of  the  applied  sciences 
tended  in  a remarkable  degree  to  help  to  trace 
out  the  steps  by  which  they  had  arrived  at 
their  present  point  of  knowledge.  The  discovery 
of  geology,  critical  philology,  and  comparative 
anatomy  lent  their  astute  discrimination  and 
searching  glance  in  that  direction,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  mysterious  barrier  where  they 
learned  nothing  of  man,  save  that  he  existed 
to  be  developed  for  the  purpose  for  which  he 
was  created.  Beyond  the  walls  of  space  which 
encircled  the  globe  they  knew  nothing  certain. 
Endeavours  had  been  made  to  give  them  some 
insight  into  the  history  of  their  forefathers  in 
the  remote  past.  A great  speculative  philo- 
sopher had  endeavoured  to  trace  back  the  origin 
and  accretion  of  man  upon  that  faint  streak  of 
light  in  the  distant  and  pre-historic  past.  But 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  would  exercise  a 
wise  and  thoughtful  humility  in  pursuing  such 
researches  to  the  bounds  of  physical  scienco, 
and  the  inductions  and  references  they  permit ; 
but  beyond  that  they  must  pause  and  wait 
humbly  and  hope  for  knowledge.  Archaeological 
knowledge  was  of  two  sorts, — the  positive,  which 
might  be  seen  and  traced  step  by  step  by  the 
touch  of  the  hand ; and  the  comparative,  which 
must  be  based  mainly  on  inference,  guided  by 
a power  of  assimilating  likelihoods,  and  infer- 
ring from  thence  what  could  not  be  seen.  The 
greatest  discovery  in  astronomical  knowledge 
made  in  recent  years  was  by  the  exercise  of 
indomitable  perseverance  and  that  marvellous 
faculty  which,  showing  that  certain  pertur- 
bations existed,  inferred  some  perturbing  body 
here  or  there,  and  the  planet  Neptune  swept 
into  our  ken.  The  greatest  reward  of  infer- 
ential archmology  was  in  discovering  on  the 
wild  wastes  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  the  sites 
of  cities  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  ancient 
Rome ; of  discovering  on  the  Hampshire  downs 
the  buried  villas  of  the  Roman  colonists;  of 
tracing  around  a railway  station  the  vallum  and 
rampart  which  held  the  Roman  legions  during 
their  occupation;  and  of  discovering,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  old  presbytery  of  the  Tem- 
plars or  Knights  of  St.  John,  where  the  tilt-yard 
might  be  found.  It  had  been  an  object  of 
inquiry  for  many  years  among  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries as  to  which  might  be  the  site  of  that 
famous  Latin  city  called  Politorium,  destroyed 
by  Coriolanus.  The  general  position  was  known, 
and  it  was  known  also  that  it  had  become 
absorbed  into  one  of  the  greatest  estates  of  the 
Roman  patricians,  in  which  so  many  antiquities 
were  confused.  The  search  was  specially  con- 
fided to  him,  and  for  three  days,  at  a distance  of 
ten  miles  from  Rome,  he  pursued  his  task  with 
confidence  until  the  evening  of  the  third,  when, 
as  he  mounted  his  horse,  he  turned  towards  the 
setting  sun  and  looked  once  more  on  the  level 
Campagna  : by  the  aid  of  the  sinking  orb  he  saw 
distinctly  drawn  out  the  whole  plan  of  the  city, 
with  ditches,  bridges,  and  ramparts.  In  geo- 
desic science  it  was  an  axiom  that  where  the 
hand  of  man  had  once  been  the  mark  was 
never  effaced.  Where  man  once  placed  the 
stamp  of  his  imperial  signature  that  writing  and 
record  would  remain  as  long  as  time  to  bear 
witness  to  the  fact.  At  the  angles  of  the  fields 
on  the  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  downs  some 
then  present  might  have  seen  elevated  paral- 
lelograms of  more  or  less  accuracy,  which  repre- 
sented the  superstructures  of  the  old  Roman 
villas,  with  their  covering  of  earth  and  ashes 
when  destroyed  in  some  inroad  of  the  colo- 
nists or  when  abandoned  to  decay.  The  out- 
lines which  marked  the  enclosure  of  the 
buildings,  however,  remained  undisturbed  to 
the  present  day.  Wherever  such  elevations 
were,  he  believed,  excavation  would  bring 
Roman  remains  to  light.  It  required  what  ho 
might  call  a “fanaticism of  appropriation”  to  be 
certain  that  one  was  on  Roman  ground.  Let  any 
one  observe  the  formation  cf  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  railway  station  at  Chesterford, — 
a name  indicating  the  existence  of  a camp  in  the 
neighbourhood, — and  there  would  be  distinctly 
seen  the  angles  of  the  castra  which,  situate  near 
a ford,  gave  the  name  to  the  place.  When  look- 
ing over  the  presbytery  of  the  Templars  at 
Hitchin  some  time  ago  he  was  convinced  that  an 
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elliptic  enclosure  there  formed  the  tilting-yard, 
and  that  a hedge  occupied  theplaceof  the  barrier. 
That  was  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  it  was  the  third  time  that  they 
had  met  in  East  Anglia,  having  assembled  once  at 
Norwich  and  once  at  Ipswich.  He  congratulated 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  on  coming 
to  a district  of  so  varied  a character,  in  which 
at  one  time  land  and  sea  had  been  so  blended 
together  that  there  was  great  opportunity 
there  for  exercising  the  discriminating  skill  of 
which  he  had  spoken, — a district  known  to 
the  commerce  of  Europe  when  the  greater 
part  of  England  languished  in  an  un- 
developed state,  — a district  through  which 
military  roads,— the  blessed  highways  of  com- 
merce, and  the  sacred  paths  of  pilgrimages,— 
passed  in  every  direction,  almost  before  their 
own  history  was  formed  into  shape, — a district 
in  which  the  sea  had  worked  its  ravages,  carry- 
ing away,  even  in  our  own  time,  rood  after  rood 
of  the  solid  land,  leaving  bare  cliffs,  where  were 
great  centres  of  commerce,  over  the  ruins  of 
which  they  would  pass  in  course  of  their  expe- 
dition. An  admirable  article  which  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the 
Paston  letters,  said  that  anciently  a large 
portion  of  power  belonged  to  the  county  of 
Norfolk, — and,  of  course,  to  Suffolk  too,  as  con- 
nected with  it, — which  then  occupied  a larger 
relative  position  to  the  rest  of  England  than  it 
did  now.  Did  they  seek  to  know  what  manner 
of  commerce  met  these  shores  in  the  low-lying 
lands  of  the  Dutchman  and  the  Belgian  Pit  was 
at  first  a commerce,  not  of  peace  and  of  inter- 
change for  mutual  benefit,  but  of  war  and  javelins. 
The  theory  which  attributed  the  stockading  and 
moating  of  a large  number  of  Suffolk  houses  on 
the  coast-line  was  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  the  predatory  invasions  of  the  Norsemen 
up  the  estuaries  which  had  since  been  stopped, 
and  which  in  that  time  enabled  the  invaders  to 
enter  the  country  to  make  inroads.  The  houses 
continued  to  be  stockaded  and  moated  as  they 
had  been  in  Saxon  times.  Did  they  wish  to 
know  what  succeeded  that  sad  time  ? There 
was  the  great  city  of  Dunwich,  Framlingham, 
the  great  staple  town  of  the  woollen  trade,  and 
Yarmouth,  with  a merchant  navy  that  was  para- 
mount on  the  seas,  and  thus  made  nearer  to  the 
Continent  than  Norwich.  Then  there  were  the 
pilgrimages  to  Walsingham  and  South  Elmliam, 
and  athwart  the  country  to  the  interior,  all  com- 
mencing with  the  shores,  but  all  passing  inwards 
to  carry  with  them  the  blessed  influences 
of  civilisation.  In  the  first  instance  they  were 
traced  out  by  those  Burgundian  pioneers  of 
Christianity  who  had  left  marks  of  their  presence 
through  the  land.  The  mighty  empire  of  Rome 
was  a power  which  stood  apart  from  all  others  of 
the  ancient  world  ; so  vast  and  peculiar  were  its 
operations,  so  resistless  in  its  efforts  as  to  be 
almost  independent  of  chronology.  Go  where 
they  might,  traces  of  that  great  people  would 
be  found,  and  he  believed  if  search  were 
made,  that  Roman  camps  or  stations  would 
be  discovered  in  places  which  at  present 
were  not  thought  to  possess  them.  A gentle- 
man, an  acquaintance  of  his  at  Bungay,  had 
pointed  out  to  him  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Hketshall,  as  the  site  of 
what  was  once  a Roman  camp.  Sir  John  Boileau 
had  also  shown  him  a similar  place  just  north, 
east  of  Wymondham,  and  he  was  convinced 
such  posts  were  placed  within  trumpet-call  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  the  soldiers  to  resist  the 
great  outbursts  of  the  wrath  of  the  Iceni.  In 
modern  time  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
had,  in  a similar  manner,  carried  on  their 
journeys  from  point  to  point,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Indiana.  On  Thureday  he  hoped  to 
be  honoured  at  his  residence  with  the  presence 
of  many  who  were  at  the  opening  meeting,  and 
he  intended  to  show  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  two  civilisations  brought  together a church 
within  a Roman  camp,  and  that  church  a most 
remarkable  one.  Speaking  of  manors  and 
churches,  the  noble  president  expressed  grati- 
tude to  Sir.  Danby  Palmer  for  two  splendid 
volumes  of  etchings  by  Cotman,  of  the  Norwich 
school  preferred  with  terms  of  admiration  to 
that  school  and4its  work;  and  concluded  by 
touching  upon  various  places  of  interest  which 
would  be  visited. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
address  was  heartily  adopted,  on  the  motion  of 
air.  l.  Morgan.  After  some  formal  business,  a 
large  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Haven 
perambulated  the  town,  first  visitin':  what  ’ 
known  as  “ Carter’s  Mansion, ’’  ” 


It  was  erected  in  1590.  A break  in  the 
perambulation  was  made  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Aldred,  where  tea  was  served  on  the  lawn ; 
but  the  walk  was  soon  resumed.  Keeping  within 
the  wall,  between  which  and  the  sea  in i Mediaeval 
times  there  was  a wide  expanse  of  Denes,  the 
party  proceeded  to  examine  the  remains  of  the 
Benedictnre  Priory,  near  the  church  and  the 
Bite  of  the  north  gate,  and  to  follow  the  line  of 
the  wall  to  the  side  of  the  Bure. 

In  the  evening  a public  dinner  was  provided 
at  the  Star  Hotel,  for  about  120  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Lord  Waveney  presided  and  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Column,  M.P.,Mr.  E.  Birkbeck, 
M.P.,  Sir  W.  Stirling,  bart.,  and  the  Vicar 

were  among  the  company  present. 

Tuesday  was  a “ carriage  day,  and  at  ball- 
past  nine  in  the  morning  a large  party  started 
for  Caister,  where  excavations  had  been  made 
on  tbe  site  of  the  Roman  camp.  When  the 
party  had  assembled  round  the  exposed  portion 
of  the  remaius,  Dr.  Raven  remarked  that  m 
was  a matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Roman 
station  of  Garianonum  was  at  Caister  or  at 
Bur  oh.  Sir  H.  Spelman  favoured  the  view  that 
it  was  at  Caister.  A Roman  kiln  had  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  4 ft.  square. 
Much  Roman  pottery  had  also  been  turned  up, 
together  with  an  iron  stand,  on  which  the  sun- 
baked urns  were  placed.  A paper  descriptive  of 
this  kiln  and  of  the  pottery,  by  Mr.  J.  Gunn, 
was  read  by  Dr.  Raven.  Among  the  fragments 
of  pottery  were  shown  some  bones,  principally 
tibia?,  which  had  sharpened  ends. 

A short  drive  brought  the  party  to  Caister 
Castle,  a ruin  which  forms,  with  its  lofty  tower, 
a picturesque  object  in  the  well-wooded  land- 
scape. Here  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  made  some 
observations  on  the  town  of  Caister.  In  the 
Saxon  period  there  was  a church  here,  the  site 
of  which  is  marked  to  the  present  day  by  a 
to-wer.  That  early  church  was  given  by  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Benet.  The 
present  parish  church  was  built  about  1300. 
Caister  Castle  is,  however,  the  most  interesting 
structure  in  the  district.  It  is  so  like  the  older 
castles  which  preceded  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf.  who  built  it,  that  Mr.  Loftus  Brock 
believes  Sir  John  Fastolf  utilised  the  moat  of  an 
older  fortress.  The  building  was  deserving  of 
careful  study,  because  it  illustrated  the  point 
advanced  by  the  president  in  his  inaugural 
address  that  the  dwelling-houses  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  were  moated  bo  as  to  enable  them  to 
resist  any  piratical  descent  from  the  coast. 
Caister  Castle  had  more  of  the  features  of  a 
castellated  manor-house  than  was  usual  in 
buildings  of  the  same  period.  An  interesting 
paper  by  Miss  Haddon  gave  an  account  of 
the  principal  personages  connected  with  the 
castle. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  Filby  Church. 
There  was  a church  here,  said  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
as  early  as  the  second  year  of  King  John,  a 
church  that  may  have  been  founded  long 
anterior  to  the  time  of  that  monarch.  A record 
of  presentation  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
shows  that  the  manor  had  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a family  named  De  Filby.  These 
references  of  presentations  to  rectors  are  always 
of  great  interest  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
history  of  a church.  The  phases  of  architec- 
ture may  also  be  frequently  marked  by  them, 
for  whenever  a church  became  vested  in  a 
family  they  would  look  after  the  fabric.  Filby 
Church  bears  evidence  of  a second  change.  Mr. 
Brock  attributes  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  nave  arches,  the  external  walls,  the 
south  doorway,  and  the  walls  of  the  chancel. 
The  aisle-windows  of  the  church,  which  belong 
to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  differ 
from  those  of  the  north  aisle,  which  are  pro- 
bably of  the  same  date  as  the  nave  arches. 
The  most  interesting  object  in  the  church  is 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  rood  - screen. 
Norfolk  churches  abounded  with  rich  ornamental 
woodwork,  erected  at  great  expense;  and  this 
screen  at  Filby  is  a remarkable  example.  In 
the  series  of  paintings  on  the  lower  panels,  the 
work  of  the  fifth  century,  the  figures  bear  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  those  to  be  found  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Mr.  Brock  said  that  these 
figures  are  indeed  as  good  as  in  any  painting 
France,  or  even  Ita’iy,  can  produce  of  that 
character.  The  figures  are  lifelike ; the  atti- 
tudes for  the  period  anything  but  stiff,  and  the 
colour  excellent.  The  figures  are  those  of 
SS.  Cecily,  George,  Catherine,  Peter,  Paul, 
Margaret,  Michael,  and  Barbara. 
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As  we  mentioned  last  week,  a paper  was'ii 
before  the  Architectural  Section,  by  Sir  Cl'] 
Anderson,  on  “Towers.”  He  said  the  Toy’1 
Babel  was  the  parent  of  that  form  of  bai; 
and  they  owed  their  origin  to  the  desire  va 
men  felt  to  get  nearer  the  sky.  Some  cl 
earlier  towers  wore  civic  monuments,  b,i 
most  cases  they  were  ecclesiastical  strucu, 
and  wore  near  the  church,  or  connected  w \ 
Tn  Italy  they  were  generally  detached.  Ill 
towers  were  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  speoa 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Ireland.  He  thtu 
they  were  not  intended  for  bells,  but  pro. 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a light  at  nighii 
for  watching  purposes.  He  instanced  J 
towers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  exp< 
their  characteristics,  adding  that  he  belt 
their  effect  was  watched  from  the  bottdl 
they  were  built,  and  that  in  the  case  of:: 
of  the  most  beautiful  structures  shamS-i 
erected  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  building;; 
it  was  complete.  Cathedral  towers  are  genii 
added  to  or  finished  with  wooden  spires,  cc 
with  lead.  Every  tower  had  what  is  cai 
physiognomy  of  its  own.  The  windows  f. 
the  eyes,  and  the  string-course  above  thee 
brows.  A double  belfry-window  was  infij 
superior  to  any  other  for  towers.  Mutt 
pended  for  effect  on  the  position  of  the  wiij 
and  the  space  between  them  and  the  top  [I 
tower.  The  tendency  in  modern  times  ti 
raise  the  pinnacles  too  high.  The  pinnae! 
Bath  Abbey,  for  instance,  had  much  beta 
away.  The  finest  towers  were  Lincoln,  C: 
bury,  and  Gloucester.  Canterbury  and  Glou) 
had  the  advantage  over  Lincoln  in  posel 
vei’y  fine  pinnacles.  The  York  centre-tow., 
very  fine,  but  it  was  unfinished.  No  do. 
was  intended  to  have  an  upper  story  lilci 
ham,  but  the  foundation  was  not  strong  e: 
and  it  was  left  alone.  The  west  towers  of 
were  amongst  the  most  beautiful  they  hao 
supposed  it  was  intended  to  have  woodena 
to  these,  but  they  were  very  handsome  v ; 
them.  Of  spires,  Salisbury  stood  first.  . 
Coventry,  Newark,  and  Grantham,  and  an] 
in  Northamptonshire,  came  next.  As  to  ti 
spires,  he  placed  Mechlin  first,  and  Stran 
was  the  finest  in  the  world  of  its  kind,  belj 
light  that  it  really  looked  at  a distance  a 
were  transparent,  much  like  the  noble  to| 
St.  Mary’s  in  Taunton. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst.,  a party  m, 
ing  about  200  of  the  members  and  friends] 
Institute  left  Taunton  Station  for  Washfit 
route  to  Cleeve  Abbey,  where  Mr.  F| 
Barber  acted  as  cicerone.  He  prefaced  J 
scription  of  the  ruins  by  a brief  explanai 
the  disposition  of  Cistercian  abbey  bui. 
and  pointed  ont  that  the  range  of  apar; 
on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister-garth  vt 
later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building 
that  the  windows  which  lighted  those ; 
ments  were  especially  beautiful.  At  thei 
east  end  of  the  church  Mr.  Barber  point 
the  door  which  led  to  the  sacristy,  whe 
vessels  connected  with  the  administration, 
mass  were  kept.  Leading  from  this  was  a 
which  had  been  marked  on  Mr.  Mad 
Walcott’s  plan  as  a parlour,  but  which 
thought  was  the  room  in  which  the  bo 
dead  monks  were  placed  before  interme.- 
was  suggested  also  that  it  was  a placet 
refractory  monks  were  kept  in  silence, ; 
would  be  a very  different  thing  from  a p> 
Next  to  this  apartment  they  came  f 
chapter-house,  a room  with  quadripartite 
ing  in  two  spans,  on  which,  Mr.  Barber  ] 
out,  there  still  existed  traces  of  mural  deed 
in  polychromy.  They  then  came  to  ; 
handsome  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  1 
tory.  Mr.  Walcott,  in  his  otherwise  very 
rable  remarks  on  this  abbey,  stated  tlu 
this  staircase  was  the  library.  Now,  - 
well  known  that  the  members  of  the  Cis< 
order  were  not  allowed  to  have  many  r 
They  next  came  to  the  slype,  or  coverec. 
On  the  right  of  the  slype  they  entered  th 
room  of  the  monks.  It  would  be  observe 
the  lights  on  the  west  side  of  the  buildinl 
been  entirely  blocked  by  tbe  erection  a 
that  side  of  a new  refectory.  It  was  at 
resting  foundation,  said  to  have  been  estal 
by  William  de  Romava,  in  1188.  That 
critical  period  in  Cistercian  history,  font  \ 
until  1191  that  the  consuetudino  was  sane 


’ See  p.  892,  ante. 
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the  general  chapter  of  Citeaux.  He  par- 
llarly  called  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the 
le  quantity  of  heraldic  tiles  found  on  the 
rch  and  about  the  abbey.  They  fixed  the 
3 when  the  refectory  was  built  as  in  the 
In  of  Henry  III.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
I there  had  been  two  sets  of  alterations,  and 
le  was  a mixture  of  really  good  and  very  bad 
fc.  The  windows  of  the  refectory  were 
ifciful,  beoause  they  had  a transom,  with  ogees, 
[also  quatrefoils  in  the  parts  that  were  cut  off 
he  ogees  against  the  square  of  the  transoms, 
tracery  of  the  window  at  the  end  of  the 
story  was  beautifully  done,  but  it  had 
i spoiled  by  the  wood-work  which  had  been 
,ftecl  in  later  years.  They  saw  the  lavatory 
irneath  the  refectory  windows  in  the  cloister 
h.  Thero  was  this  departure  from  the  sim- 
!ty  of  the  normal  arrangement, — they  had 
P tho  refectory,  and,  in  fact,  gone  upstairs 
inner.  Near  the  fireplace  here  were  the 
iinB  of  a staircase,  which  evidently  led  to  a 
fipulpit  for  the  monk  who  read  at  meals, 
p’ountains  Abbey  that  arrangement  was 
I perfectly  marked,  and  the  small  cupboard 
re  the  books  were  kept  might  still  be  seen. 

’ ought  as  archmologists  to  feel  glad  that 
[valuable  relic  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Ireful  a man  as  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  had  not 
Igone  to  the  great  expense  of  getting  the 
? into  their  present  state,  but  had  himself 
P great  interest  in  seeing  this  grand  old 
, which  had  been  covered  with  dust,  opened, 
to  leave  a few  lines  in  which  they  could 
a little  of  its  history.  There  was  no  such 
on  in  stones  as  that  to  be  found  in  the 
of  a Cistercian  abbey, 
e excursionists  next  proceeded  to  Dunster 
e,  the  residence  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Luttrell,  by 
\a  they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
bouse,  and  afterwards  shown  over  the 
e,  upon  which  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  gave  a short 
iss.  He  Baid  the  great  feature  of  ancient 
ps  were  the  mounds,  and  these  mounds  were 
r artilicial  or  natural.  At  the  foot  of  the 
id,  unless  there  were  other  defences,  there 
: ditch.  On  one  Bide,  outside  that  ditch, 

I.  court,  which  also  had  its  ditch.  Here 
had  the  mound,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
p stood  upon  the  enclosure  of  which  he  was 
. ing.  These  mounds  were  exceedingly  com- 
I They  were  not  like  the  earlier  British  or 
in  works,  which  were  intended  for  the 
bmodation  of  a large  garrison.  They  were 
,n  up  simply  to  hold  the  residence  of  a 
pf  muk  who  lived  there.  The  mound  was 
'u  up  really  out  of  the  ditch,  and  the  owner 
,i  himsell  at  the  top.  They  were  not  always 
al,  howover.  Sometimes  nature  provided 
mud,  and  the  house  was  built  upon  the 
lal  rock.  They  had  such  a one  at  Pomfret, 
his  one  was  an  instance.  Then  came  the 
[ion  what  were  upon  the  earthworks.  They 
not  left  to  conjecture  in  this  matter.  In 
.rst  place,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
j years  to  erect  anything  like  a substantial 
ng  of  masonry.  Therefore,  it  was  neces- 
f'Olind  some  material  which  could  be  thrown 
ja  hard  ground.  The  material  used 
F»  and  that  suited  very  well  the  habits  of 
Northern  nations,  who  were  a maritime 
0>  aud  acoustomed  to  handle  timber.  There 
' representation  of  such  a structure  on  the 
jix  tapestry  : a castle  was  placed  on  the 
f a niouud,  and  a body  of  men  were 
Jt)  nnd  endeavouring  to  set  it  on  fire, 
times  the  defences  of  these  were  both 
al  and  artificial,  and  there  were  instances 
jme  places  that,  not  content  with  the 
jees  of  the  castle,  they  threw  up  a mound 
I'11-  ™he  first  mention  they  had  of  Dunster 
n Domesday.  Dunster  was  there  men- 
as  Torr,  which  was  a west-country  word 
> and  they  were  told  that  Aleuric  possessed 
orr  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor.  It  was 
possessed  by  a Willliam  de  Mohun,  who 
re<*  a^  Hastings,  and  received  from 
:im  the  Conqueror  a grant  of  something  like 
[or  seventy  manors.  He  held  a strong  and 
irtable  position  here,  and  was  able  to 
ere  very  materially  with  his  neighbours, 
s the  strong  fortress  of  the  west,  and  there 


been  the  means,  therefore,  of  holding 
• But  the  strange  thing  was  this,  and  it 
not  peculiar  to  Dunster.  They  might 
se  that  he  built  a shell  keep  here.  The 
on  was  what  he  did  build.  If  there  was  an 
J®  ot  Norman  masonry,  where  was  it  ? 
^s  no  masony  visible  earlier  than  the  time 
an'L  i’  • was  nothing  approaching 

vork  in  the  castle,  although  there  was  in 


the  church.  Norman  masonry  was,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent  masonry,  and  very  thick,  and  a 
castle  that  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror or  William  Rufus  was  not  likely,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  to  be  rotten.  There  was 
evidence  of  a keep,  for  not  long  ago  Mr.  Luttrell, 
in  digging  here,  discovered  some  indications  of 
a large  sewer,  which  might  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  there  was  a keep  and 
castle.  Nothing  of  that  sort  had  been  dis- 
covered below  the  time  of  King  John  and 
Henry  III.  • both  held  this  castle  in  wardship 
during  the  minority  of  the  owners,  and  Henry 
III.  mentioned  it  as  “my  castle.”  That  was 
curious,  because  Dunster  was  never  considered  a 
royal  castle.  In  those  days  there  might  have 
been  a keep  here.  Then  there  must  have  been 
a boundary  wall  which  went  in  the  shape  of  a 
half-moon,  which  had  flanking  towers  upon  it. 
The  upper  ward  of  the  castle  would  not  be 
accessible  to  carriages  and  horses,  and  the  access 
to  the  keep  was  different  from  the  present  road- 
way around  the  mount. 

A short  visit  was  next  paid  to  Dunster  Churoh, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who 
called  the  attention  of  the  party  to  a staircase 
tower  near  the  middle  of  the  south  wall,  indi- 
cating where  the  rood-loft  inside  existed.  That 
explained  the  whole  history  of  the  building. 
The  changes  that  had  been  made  had  to  some 
extent  destroyed  the  original  arrangement ; but 
it  was  something  to  be  able  to  say  that  a 
restoration  had  left  anything  at  all.  Inside  the 
church  Dr.  Freeman  explained  the  real  nature 
of  the  building.  The  matter  was  of  some  im- 
portance just  now,  because  of  the  case  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Arundel,  which  was  re- 
cently decided  by  Lord  Coleridge.  The  judge 
had  decided,  on  convincing  evidence,  that  there 
were  two  churches, — the  eastern  part  was  not 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  but  was  the 
collegiate  church,  which  by  the  suppression 
became  the  private  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  now  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  while  the  parish  of  Dunster 
owned  the  western  side  of  the  church,  the 
eastern  side  was  as  much  the  private  property 
of  Mr.  Luttrell  as  his  castle  was,  and  he  had  as 
much  power  to  pull  it  down  as  to  pull  down  any 
part  of  his  private  house.  The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  parish- 
ioners, but  it  did  affect  the  monastic  churches, 
for  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  monastic  property, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  person  the  kiug 
granted  it  to.  This  church  and  Ewenny,  in 
Glamorganshire,  were  the  two  cases  which 
now  taught  them  really  what  this  dual  arrange- 
ment was.  Inside  the  church  Dr.  Freeman 
repeated  his  explanation,  pointing  out  where 
the  choir  of  the  parish  church  commenced  and 
where  the  division  took  place.  The  division 
was  made  in  1499,  and  he  had  a copy  of  the 
document  referring  to  it  in  his  hand.  Tho 
Prior  of  Bath  and  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
were  made  arbiters  between  the  priory  and  the 
parish  of  Dunster,  and  they  decided  that  the 
church  should  be  divided,'  and  that  the  pa- 
rishioners should  occupy  the  western  part  of 
the  church,  and  they  made  a new  choir  there, 
and  the  priory  the  eastern  side. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  said  that  a similar 
arrangement  was  common  in  Spanish  churches, 
and  there  was  a division  of  the  kind  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dr.  Freeman  said  if  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 
had  spoken  of  Germany  he  would  have  men- 
tioned an  analogous  case.  The  division  in 
Westminster  Abbey  Bimply  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  choir  was  in  the  constructed 
nave.  There  was  no  double  choir,  as  here.  It 
was  a single  choir,  which  happened  to  bo  west 
of  tho  central  tower. 

The  party  returned  to  Taunton  by  train.  A 
conversazione  was  held  in  the  evening,  and  an 
interesting  paper,  entitled  “ A Valhalla  of 
Somersetshire  Worthies,”  was  read  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Kinglake. 

On  Thursday,  the  7th,  the  proceedings  com- 
menced with  the  opening  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Historical  Section,  Dr.  Freeman, 
who  said  that  in  passing  from  Northampton*  to 
Somerset  the  Institute  passed  from  one  of  the 
regions  of  England  most  favoured  in  antiquarian 
wealth  to  another  region  no  less  favoured.  The 
comparison  and  contrast  between  the  two  with 
regard  to  buildings  is  attractive,  almost  fasci- 
nating. Northamptonshire  is,  among  all  the 
shires  of  England,  one  of  the  richest,  perhaps 
the  very  richest,  in  buildings  of  Romanesque 


date  and  style.  It  abounds  in  every  variety  of 
round-arched  architecture,  from  those  arches  of 
the  basilica  of  Brixworth,  which,  whatever  may 
be  their  date,  are  surely  Roman  in  material, 
Roman  in  style,  to  those  arches  of  the  Minster 
of  Peterborough,  whose  mouldings  show  that 
nothing  but  conformity  to  each  other’s  design 
kept  their  builders  back  from  adopting  the 
constructive  forms  of  the  then  new-born  Gothic. 
In  the  average  Northamptonshire  parish  church 
we  look  at  least  for  a Norman  doorway,  while 
in  not  a few  we  find  other  features  of  that  style 
reaching  their  olimax  in  the  rich  capitals  and 
arches  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Northampton.  And 
Northamptonshire  has  more  precious  relics  still. 
Fragments  of  earlier  days, — arches,  doorways, 
whole  towers,  built  in  that  primitive  style  which 
our  earliest  teachers  brought  from  Rome, — are 
there  usual  enough  to  cease  to  be  wonderful. 
Here  in  Somerset  one  may  go  miles  without 
seeing  a wall  of  even  Norman  work,  and  I doubt 
whether  a mid-wall  shaft  is  to  be  found  between 
the  Avon  and  Exmoor. 

In  the  same  seotion  papers  were  read  by 
Mr.  C.  N.  Welman  on  “The  Battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  ” ; by  Mr.  E.  Green  on  “ The  Siege  and 
Surrender  of  Dunster  Castle  ” ; and  by  Mr. 
Chisholm-Batten  on  “ Henry  VII.  in  Somerset.” 

In  the  Architectural  Section,  the  Rev.  Syden- 
ham Hervey  read  a paper  on  “The  Supposed 
Palace  of  Alfred  the  Great  at  Wed  more.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  members  was  after- 
wards held,  and  it  was  decided  to  meet  next  year 
in  Lincoln. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  excursions  to 
Castle  Neroche  and  Staple  Fitzpaine,  and  at  a 
sectional  meeting  held  in  the  evening  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Scarth  read  a paper  on  “ The  Roman 
Occupation  of  the  West  of  England,  particularly 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.” 

On  Friday,  the  8th,  there  was  an  excursion 
to  Bridgwater,  Cannington,  Blackmoor  Manor 
House,  Stogursey  Church  and  Castle,  Fairfield, 
Dodington  Manor  House,  and  St.  Audries  ; and 
on  the  return  of  the  party  to  Taunton  in  the 
evening  a conversazione  was  given  by  the  mayor. 

On  Saturday,  the  9th,  there  was  an  excursion 
to  Muchelney  Abbey,  Martock,  Montacute 
House,  Stoke,  South  Petherton,  and  Barrington 
Court. 

On  Monday  last  the  members  went  on  an 
excursion  to  tho  cathedral  city  of  Wells,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  and  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam.  A visit  was  paid  to  Glastonbury  on 
the  return  journey. 

We  will  next  week  conclude  our  notes  of  this 
congress. 


* The  locale  of  last  year’s  meeting  of  the  Institute. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGINEERING. 

On  Saturday  last  the  twentieth  term  of  this 
school  was  brought  to  a close  in  the  school 
lecture-room  in  the  south  tower  of  the  Palac9. 
There  were  sixty-five  students  in  attendauco 
during  the  term,  including  twelve  in  the  Colonial 
section.  The  certificates  awarded  to  the  suc- 
cessful students  were  presented  by  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S. 

There  was  a large  attendance  of  the  friends 
of  the  pupils  and  of  the  school.  The  work  of  the 
students  in  the  drawing-office,  in  the  pattern 
and  fitting  shops,  in  the  two  courses  of  civil 
engineering,  and  especially  in  the  Colonial 
section,  was  examined  with  unusual  interest. 
The  camp  of  the  Colonial  students  had  many 
visitors.  It  is  pitched  on  the  tertiary  island  at 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Palace  grounds. 
The  work  of  the  students  shown  there  included 
two  well-made  bridges,  a pontoon  or  barrel 
bridge,  and  a double  look-bridge,  each  made 
according  to  drawings  and  specifications.  Their 
work  on  the  island  included  also  the  fixing  of 
their  sleeping  and  mess  tents,  and  of  their 
erection  and  working  of  their  rude,  yet 
thoroughly  effective,  camp-fires,  for  hot  water, 
stew,  and  vegetables,  with  an  oven  for 
baking  and  the  open  fire  for  broiling.  The 
materials  used  were  stones,  clay,  a few  iron 
bars,  and  a short  length  of  iron  funnel  for  the 
chimney,  which,  on  some  former  occasions,  the 
students  have  built  of  clay.  The  cooking  appa- 
ratus was  shown  at  work  under  the  skilful 
superintendence  of  student  W.  Thackwell,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Rixon,  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  camp,  and  privileged  to  show  hospitality 
to  the  friends  of  the  students  by  a taste  of  the 
savoury  viands  cooked  in  the  primitive  alfresco 
kitchen.  The  work  of  the  Colonial  students 
included  also  patterns  for  a lattice  girder-bridge, 
a plunger-pump,  railway  platform,  four-panelled 
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doors,  with  mitred  mouldings,  carriage  and 
wagon  wheels,  hammocks,  chairs,  tables,  wheel- 


barrows, an  overshot  waterwheel,  with  double 
buckets,  and  a quantity  of  carpentry  work  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  ordinary  trained  handi- 


craftsmen. 

The  lecture  examination  was  on  Railways, 
their  Construction  and  Appliances.”  The  highest 

of  marks  attainable  is  *.o0.  I he 


number  — . , 

examiners  put  A.  M. Tippett  first  with  20 p marks 
ho  was  first  also  for  work  in  the  fitting-shop. 

G M.  Lawford  was  second  for  lecture  examina- 
tion, and  had  also  a certificate  for  fitting;  W.  W. 
Bnckland  third  for  lecture  questions,  and  a 
certificate  for  fitting.  Thirty  students  attended 
the  lectures,  twenty  - one  were  eligible  tor 
examination,  and  fifteen  received  certificates. 
In  the  drawing-office,  five  certificates  were 
awarded,  II.  G.  M.  Conybeare,  first ; G.  Okubo, 
second ; and  A.  J.  Jack,  third.  Twelve  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  for  pattern-making,  A.  J. 
Bovill  first ; A.  G.  Drury,  second ; and  G.  Bird 
and  W.  Maylor,  equal  thirds.  Nine  certificates 
were  awarded  for  fitting,  E.  Moul,  A.  M.  Tippett, 
and  M.  Wilson,  equal  firsts.  In  the  Civil  Engi- 
neering section  for  preparation  of  plans  for 
Parliament,  the  order  of  merit  was,  J.  M. 
Templer  first ; G.  N.  Taylor,  second  ; and  H. 
Gordon  Cumming,  third.  For  calculation  of 
strains,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates,  for 
railway  and  dock  work,  A.  A.  Barnes,  first ; E. 
Allen,  second  ; and  D.  C.  C.  Grey,  third.  Certifi- 
cates of  merit  were  also  awarded  to  a number 
of  students  in  the  Colonial  section,  including 
A.  K.  McEwen,  F.  Clifford,  R.E. ; M.  Labarca, 
W.  Thnckwell,  Ac. 

Captain  Ga’.ton  delivered  an  address  to  the 
students  and  visitors.  He  said  he  felt  sure  that 
those  who  had  inspected  the  work  of  the  students 
would  think  it  almost  impossible  to  overrate  the 
value  of  the  technical  education,  the  practical 
instruction,  and  the  careful  training  given  in 
this  school ; he  heartily  desired  that  all  the 
young  engineers  in  England  could  be  put  in 
possession  of  equal  advantages.  His  young 
friends  should  take  a high  view  of  the  respon- 
sibility, the  dignity,  and  usefulness  of  their  pro- 
fession. To  the  engineer  the  world  had  to  look 
not  only  for  providing  means  of  transport  by 
land  and  water,  but  also  for  the  promotion  and 
provision,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  con- 
veniences and  needs  of  daily  life.  The  engineer 
was  the  pioneer  of  modern  civilisation.  He 
converted  the  rushing  cataract  into  a peaceful 
mill-stream,  or  into  a canal  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  adjacent  towns  ; he  even  bent 
the  wind  to  the  service  of  man,  and  made  it 
drive  mills  and  waft  ships  across  the  ocean. 
He  had  recovered  large  tracts  of  land  from  the 
sea,  in  Holland  and  other  countries,  and  even  in 
our  own.  He  had  deepened  shallow  streams, 
and  made  them  navigable  channels ; had  im- 
mensely improved  agricultural  conditions,  and 
had  had  much  to  do  with  our  being  able  to  obtain 
food  from  almost  everywhere, — fruit  and  vege- 
tables from  the  other  side  of  the  world  cheaper 
than  we  could  produce  them  here. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  examiners,  Messrs. 
W.  Shelford  and  J.  L.  Haddan,  and  with  some 
other  complimentary  expressions  the  proceed- 
ings were  closed. 


At  last  came  the  formation  of  the  Joint  Board. 
They  took  up  the  onerous  and  ungrateful  burden 
of  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Legislature. 
Nor  did  they  walk  in  the  dark  ; the  Local 
Government  Board  had  issued  for  the  guidance 
of  all  sanitary  authorities  the  report  of  a com- 
mission of  most  able  men,  who,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  various  plans  in 
operation,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent,  united  in  renewing  the  recommendation 
of  former  royal  commissions  that  irrigation  od 
land  was  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  dealing 
with  sewage. 

My  Lord,  the  Joint  Board  acted  on  this 
authoritative  advice;  their  engineer  was  an 
able  and  competent  adviser, — Colonel  Haywood, 
the  engineer  of  the  City  of  London.  He  was 
assisted  by  another  engineer  well  known  m 
sanitary  matters,  Mr.  Peregrine  Birch.  One  of 
Colonel  Haywood’s  competitors,  Mr.  Mansergh, 
C.E.,  to  his  great  honour,  made  an  independent 
examination  into  Mr.  Haywood’s  scheme,  after 
the  rejection  of  his  own,  and  gave  it  his  cordial 
Bupport.  Other  eminent  engineers,  agricultu- 
rists, and  sanitarians, — Sir  John  Coode,  C.E. ; 
Professor  Frankland  ; Dr.  Tidy  ; Colonel  Jones, 
V.C.,  C.E. ; Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. ; Baldwin 
Latham,  C.E.  ; Hawksley,  C.E. ; Grantham, 
C.E. ; Chalmers  Morton  ; G.  J.  Symons ; and 
Buchanan,  C.E.,— expressed  opinions  favourable 
to  the  scheme,  and  were  prepared  to  testify  in 
its  support ; as  did  also  Mr.  Ripley,  C.E.,  the 
assistant  of  the  late  Mr.  Menzies  in  successfully 
dealing  with  the  sewage  of  Windsor  Castle  and 
of  Eton. 

With  all  this  care,  precaution,  and  advice  the 
Joint  Board  failed  in  accomplishing  the  one 
pnrpose  only  for  which  they  exist,  and  at 
Michaelmas,  1880,  the  suspended  penalties  will 
become  due,  and  something  like  one  million  of 
money  will  be  enforcible  against  the  unfortu- 
nate ratepayers.  Such  gentlemen  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood as  are  foolish  enough  to  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Board  may  then  be  served  with 
a mandamus  from  tho  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  not  only  to  make 
the  rates  to  pay  this  million  of  penalties,  but 
also  with  a peremptory  order  to  execute  an 
impossible  work  under  the  penalty  of  being 
punished  for  disobedience  by  imprisonment  in 
Holloway  Gaol.” 


ness.  After  having  been  subject  to  a tr  , 
upwards  of  500,000  tons  per  annum  per  yj 
width,  the  bulk  is  reduced  T\,  while  it  hi 
f in  weight.  The  difference  in  the  perej 
of  loss  of  bulk  and  weight  is  accounted ; 
the  compression  of  the  material.  This  is' 
rent  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  U . 
magnifying  glass  the  compression  can  hi 
to  a depth  of  more  than  1 in.  After  d 
years’  wear  in  the  Rue  Berg&re,  tb. 
by  weight  was  5 per  cent.  In  Graced 
street,  where  the  traffic  is  603,000  tc. 
annum  per  yard  of  width,  the  materia 
lost  in  bulk  and  in  weight  during  a : 
of  eight  years.  These  results  aro  all  oh 
from  the  compressed  rock  of  the  H 
Travers.  When  other  materials  in 
have  been  laid  in  streets  of  much  less  " 
they  have  been  replaced  either  with  comij 
or  wood  ; and,  without  making  invidioij 
tinctions,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  exp:; 
in  London  has  demonstrated  the  fact  tt 
class  of  asphalte  has  stood  equally  we) 
that  of  the  Yal  de  Travers  compressed,  d 
1870  to  1878  thirteen  different  kinds  of  ai 
had  been  tried  in  the  City  of  London.  J 
period  of  writing  bat  three  remain  ini| 
having  traffic  of  more  than  500  vehfel 
twelve  hours.  The  manner  in  which  tl 
pressed  rock  is  laid  has  much  to  do  v>i 
duration;  disintegration  has  taken  p; 
many  roads  from  circumstances  that  t| 
readily  accounted  for;  fissures  appear  ij 
surface,  so  close  together  as  to  form  a c< 
web-like  appearance ; the  percussion  u 
horses’  feet  detach  small  portions  of  the 
rial,  and  if  frost  supervene,  the  road  willil 
fail,  owing  to  the  crystallisation  of  thtl 
held  between  the  fissures.  It  has  beet 
that  this  is  occasioned  by  the  executioii 
work  during  wet  weather.  When  the: 
powder  is  placed  on  a wet  surface,  vi| 
water  is  produced  ; this  permeates  the 
below  the  bulk  influenced  by  compressi 
it  will  be  readily  understood  these  prer1 
perfect  homogeneity  of  the  whole. 

nnni-n  P Pnllui-n  IQ  fin'  ! t'  fT  MIP  PT  Hi 


“AN  INCREDIBLE  STORY” 


Under  this  title  Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson  has  addressed 
a letter  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  (Jas.  Truecott 
& Son,  Suffolk-lane,  City),  setting  forth  the  con- 
dition in  which  certain  places  on  the  Thames, 
such  as  Richmond,  Kingston,  and  Barnes,  find 
themselves  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of 
their  sewage.  Towards  the  close  Mr.  Nelson 
thus  sums  up,  and  asks  the  Prime  Minister  to 
help  them  out  of  the  difficulty: — “ We  find  the 
Lower  Thames  Valley  in  this  incredible  position. 
The  local  authorities  are  required  by  law,  and 
under  severe  penalties,  to  divert  the  sewage  of 
their  respective  districts  from  the  Thames.  One 
district  after  another  has,  as  I have  detailed  to 
your  lordship,  produced  schemes  for  obeying 
the  law  which  have  been  impartially  stifled  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  when  their  autho- 
rity for  carrying  them  out  was  asked  for.  It 
mattered  absolutely  nothing  what  the  unfor- 
tunate district  proposed,— whether  irrigation, 
downward  filtration,  precipitation,  or  chemical 
treatment,  nor  whether  the  place  of  treatment 
was  in  the  district  or  out  of  the  district,— oppo- 
nents always  appeared,  and  they  always  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  local  authority  carrymg 
oat  its  plans. 


ASPHALTE,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
STREET  PAVING.* 

Durability  of  Compressed  Roadways.  — M. 
Chabrier  states  that  the  effect  produced  by 
wear  and  tear  on  asphalte  is  so  trivial  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  imperishable  so  long 
as  no  other  cause  than  friction  of  wheels  occurs 
to  alter  its  working  conditions.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  accept  such  a statement  without 
challenge,  and  the  wear  is  unquestionably  so 
slight  that  exaggeration  is  not  necessary,  even 
by  partisans.  The  most  lengthened  experience 
in  England  is  in  the  piece  of  road  laid  by  the 
Val  de  Travers  Company  in  Thread  needle- street 
in  May,  1869.  In  February,  1877,  the  City 
Engineer  reported  this  piece  of  paving  as  having 
had  few  repairs,  and  being  in  good  condition. 
The  author  examined  it  a few  weeks  ago,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  places  cut  out  for 
experiments  and  gas  or  water  repairs,  the  sur- 
face was  in  good  condition  ; it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a traffic  of  200,000  tonsf  per  annum 
per  yard  of  width.  Unfortunately  for  the 
statement  just  quoted  by  M.  Chabrier,  the 
pavements  of  all  cities  are  subject  to  many 
other  incidents  tending  to  destroy  them  than 
mere  friction  of  wheels.  The  constant  removal 
of  the  surface  to  repair  gas  and  water  mains 
and  drainage  is  such  that  in  many  streets  50  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  surface  will  be  removed 
during  the  life  of  a pavement. 

Rock  asphalte  is  compressed  without  appre- 
ciable wear  under  traffic  such  as  the  above.  On 
the  table  is  a specimen  taken  from  Cheapside. 
It  was  laid  in  December,  1870,  -2£  in.  in  thick- 


cause  of  failure  is  owing  to  the  cracw 
produced  by  the  use  of  too  new  a cerl 
a foundation.  When  the  concrete  fi  j 
asphalte  will  fail  also.  The  question  aj 
bility,  apart  from  other  considerations!! 
venience,  is  the  question  of  cost,  lt  icj 
fore,  necessary  to  compare  this  wit: 
materials. 

The  cost  is  reduced  to  100,000  tons  per 
per  yard  of  width. 


d. 


Wood  (Liver- 7 15  r5 

pool) ) j 

Val  de  Travers 
compressed 

asphalte I 18  0 

Granite ! 17  9 

Macadam  | 4 9 


\ Gra\ 
l 5-C 


* From  a paper  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark,  Associate 
Inst.  C.E.,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  August  1st,  1879. 

t These  weights  are  approximate,  and  probably  con- 
siderably under  the  actual  weights.  Each  vehicle  is  taken 
to  weigh  a ton  and  a half,  probably  50  per  cent,  might  be 
added  to  them  ; but,  as  there  are  uo  means  of  ascertaining 
the  weights  exactly,  Colonel  Ileywood  has  never  given 
weights  iu  his  reports,  so  that  in  comparing  these  figures 
with  those  given  by  other  writers,  the  vehicles  must  be 
reduced  to  the  standard  of  1^  ton  weight  each,  and  the 
1 traffic  is  for  twelve  hours  only  each  day, 


It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is 
for  renewal  of  asphalte,  inasmuch  as  th 
sum  for  maintenance  provides  the  ®8| 
perpetuity.  In  Paris  Tly  of  the  enti: 
paved  with  asphalte  are  renewed  ever j 
a charge  of  Sd.  per  square  yard  ; but  ti 
no  precise  figures  whereby  to  reduce  th 
the  above  standard,  as  this  sum  includ 
roads  having  very  small  traffics.  In  Lo 
Yal  de  Travers  Company  maintain  varioi: 
at  fixed  sums  per  annum,  from  which  th 
in  the  table  are  arrived  at.  The  figures 
are  those  of  Mr.  Deacon,  which  the  ao 
lieves  are  the  only  figures  reduced 
standard  that  can  be  relied^  upon; 
observations  of  engineers  in  New  Yor 
and  London,  confirm  these,  although  not 
to  the  same  data.* 

From  Colonel  Haywood’s  reports  1 
appear  that  the  average  duration  of  wo 


* See  Appendix,  p.  v.,  to  Report  of  the  I 
Vestry,  1878  ; Report  of  Colonel  Haywood  on 
Asphalte  Pavements,  1877 ; Report  of  Mr,  & 
New  York,  December  17,  1874, 
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;s  in  the  City  ia  three  years.  The  following 
show  the  life  of  some  recently  laid : — 


Tears.  | 

church-street...  1$ 
Tower-street ...  3j[ 
William-street..  2£  | 


Aldersgate-street .. 

Angel-street  

Ludgate-hill  


3i 


ith  regard  to  the  absence  of  foothold  for 
>s,  the  observations  made  in  London  prove 
asphalte  is  not  so  slippery  as  granite  cubes, 
now  well  known  that;  when  the  atmosphere 
mid  the  fine  dust  and  dirt,  ever  present  in 
f street,  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ilte  by  the  traffic,  forming  a pellicle,  which 
>rs  foothold  difficult.  In  dry  weather  the 
is  also  covered  with  the  detritus  incidental 
aat  traffic,  apart  from  wear.  When  asphalte 
ept  as  a method  of  cleansing,  this  adheres 
3 surface,  and  becomes  greasy  mud  with  a 
Blight  shower  of  rain.  In  Paris  grit  is 
m down  on  such  occasions  ; but  the  proper 
od  of  cleansing  asphalte  is  by  hydraulic 
lot  mechanical  means.  With  fire  hydrants 
xch  side  of  the  roadway  this  could  be 
ed  at  slight  cost.  Hitherto  this  has  not 
done  in  London,  as  there  were  no  hydrants, 
i cities  where  hydrants  are  in  use  the  diffi- 
would  be  solved.  Asphalte,  either  wet  or 
affords  an  excellent  foothold.  Trials  of 
,lte,  ou  a small  scale,  are  not  to  be  relied 
No  trial  can  give  a fair  result  unless  a 
lerable  area  is  paved.  It  was  abandoned 
nchester,  where  only  968  yards  super,  were 
but  has  remained  in  Southampton,  where 
yards  were  laid  in  1873.  In  no  case  should 
fth  of  less  than  410  yards  be  laid.  Hox-ses 
)t  become  used  to  the  surface  in  short 
xs,  and  unless  the  adjoining  road  is  paved 
3pt  clean  asphalte  will  be  not  only  dangerous 
ostly.  The  maximum  foothold  for  horses 
ot  be  attained  until  every  street  in  a town 
ed  with  the  same  material. 
intunance. — Hitherto  in  England  the  main- 
ce  of  asphalte  paving  has  formed  part  of 
rigiual  contract  of  construction.  Engi- 
appear  to  have  thrown  the  responsibility 
xairs  upon  the  contractors,  because  want 
lerience  did  not  justify  them  in  taking  over 
jads  when  once  completed,  and  waiting 
s.  So  far  as  the  author  can  ascertain, 
me  engineer,  Mr.  Lemon,  reported  against 
i annual  sum  for  maintenance.  In  London 
rices  vary  from  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  yard 
nnum.  These  prices  are  based  upon  the 
f granite  maintenance,  and  in  many  cases 
•obably  too  much,  while  in  others  they  are 
lall.  The  periods  for  which  the  mainten- 
is  contracted  vary  from  ten  to  seventeen 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  pn.vp.mpnt-.  is 
as  good  as  when  first  laid.  Whether  this 
Jconomical  method  of  maintenance  cannot 
> determined.  In  Paris,  where  the  original 
ots  have  long  expired,  the  work  is  let  for 
years,  and  the  contractors  have  to  renew 
the  entire  areas  each  year;  the  life  of  the 
lent  is  thus  fixed  at  fifteen  years.  As  the 
ation  of  asphalte  is  increased,  this  method 
irobably  be  found  more  economical  than 
ireviously  alluded  to,  and  experience  will 
what  areas  will  require  renewal.  To  state 
ly  that  y'j  of  the  asphalte  must  be  re* 
l,  appears  a random  method  of  determining 
eedful  repairs.  Each  street  should  be 
d on  its  merits ; thus  Cheapside  would 
0 much  more  frequent  renewal  than 
;e-yard,  and  the  two  should  be  kept 
tte.  Maintenance  of  road  by  contract  has 
ed  into  disuse  in  this  country ; but  will 
;o  be  resorted  to  for  asphalte  works, 
a,  therefore,  necessary  to  determine  when 
et  requires  renewal.  The  surfaces  must 
placed  when  there  are  cracks  -jiy  in.  in 
, or  there  are  holes  jr  in.  deep ; or  when 
are  depressions  in  a circle  of  3 ft.  3 in.  in 
>ter,  the  normal  depth  of  the  .hollows 
at  least  1^  in. ; or  when  the  water  in  the 
els  cannot  be  freely  discharged,  and  when 
mts  or  partings  from  the  curbs  or  other 
g stones  are  $ in.  wide ; and  when  the 
:0  is  blown  up  or  lifted  T3ff  in.  above  the 
nog  surface.  These  defects,  if  not  repaired, 
abject  the  contractor  to  a fine,  according 
scale  of  areas  and  depths.  With  regard 
' repairs  to  trenches,  they  must  be  paid  for 
w woik.  In  the  city  of  London,  imme- 
y e excavation  is  filled,  the  concrete 


that  firmness  over  such  ti’enches  as  it  does 
when  the  concrete  is  dry.  In  Paris  a maximum 
period  of  fifteen  days  is  allowed  ; while  the 
trench  is  becoming  consolidated,  the  sui'face  is 
kept  up  with  flintB.  Probably  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  maintaining  the  asphalte  would 
be  by  schedule  of  prices;  the  engineer  giving 
directions  which  portions  are  to  be  relaid.  The 
only  difficulty  would  be  this  : — When  the  con- 
tract expires  under  the  previously  described 
mode,  the  entire  surfaces  ax'e  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion ; this  compels  the  conti-actors  to  execute 
good  work,  and  as  the  methods  of  preparing 
asphalte  and  the  different  qualities  are  so 
variable, — gives  such  opportunities  of  fraud, — 
the  engineer  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
vei-sant  with  the  details,  and  exercise  a rigid 
supervision  over  every  process,  as  well  as  to 
sample  frequently  the  natural  materials.  For 
these  purposes  the  French  engineers  have  pre- 
pai-ed  elaborate  specifications,  to  which  reference 
can  be  made.* 

Convenience — Sanitary. — One  of  the  greatest 
inconveniences  in  a city  of  great  traffic  is  the 
renewal  of  a road, — this  work  frequently  closes 
a street  for  a fortnight.  With  granite  in  Cheap- 
side  this  occurred  about  once  in  nine  years. 
With  wood-paving  the  nuisance  and  loss  has  been 
intensified  to  a degree  that  cannot  be  tolerated. 
With  the  compressed  Rock  of  the  Yal  de  Travers 
a street  never  need  be  closed  for  a day  when 
once  the  work  is  completed.  Cheapside  has 
been  down  nine  years  without  the  traffic  being 
stopped  an  hour  for  road  renewal.  The  advan- 
tages of  paving  streets  with  a smooth,  im- 
pervious surface  are  so  great  that  no  one  can 
contest  the  point  as  to  cleanliness.  The  results 
from  actual  observation  give : — 


Macadam  . 
Granite  ..... 

Wood 

Asphalte  . 


Superficial  Yards 
for  each  Load 

Of  Mud. 


Traffic  in  Tons  per 
annum  per  Yard 
of  width. 


1,608 

4,000f 


^ a hours  the  powder  is  com- 
3 • vVithiu  the  past  month  portions  of  the 
'ay  have  been  opened  and  closed  within 
•y-iour  hours ; this  may  be  insisted  on  in 
t °i.  traffic ; but,  for  reasons  pi-e- 

y stated,  the  asphalte  can  never  obtain 


As  dirt  means  mud  in  wet  weather,  and  dust  in 
dry  weather,  the  same  proportions  hold  good 
when  considering  the  question  of  dust.  The 
asphalted  streets  in  London  are  never  watered  ; 
streams  of  water  are  sent  down  the  channels 
where  dust  collects. 

Absorption  of  Filth. — No  positive  statements, 
founded  on  facts,  have  ever  been  placed  on 
record  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  filth  absorbed 
by  different  classes  of  pavement.  The  only 
fact  recorded  is  patent  to  the  eye,  and  is  dis- 
puted by  none,  that  whether  other  materials  do 
or  do  not  absorb  filth  and  moisture,  asphalte 
does  not.  Opinions,  only  founded  simply  on 
general  observation,  and  to  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth,  place  the  materials  in  this  posi- 
tion as  to  absorption  : — 

Macadam — 1.  I Wood — 3. 

Granite— 2.  | Asphalte— 1. 

Freedom  from  Noise. — This  desideratum  has 
led,  no  doubt,  to  the  application  of  new  materials 
for  roads  in  large  towns.  As  there  are  no  means 
of  measuring  noise,  opinions  must  be  relied 
upon.  When  wood  is  new,  close-laid,  and  the 
pavement  is  perfectly  level,  it  may  be  character- 
ised as  noiseless.  In  consequence  of  the  density 
of  the  asphalte,  the  horses’  hoofs  can  always  be 
heard  upon  it ; and  as  the  surface  wears  away 
in  undulations,  and  as  these  are  not  defined  by 
such  sudden  vertical  depressions  as  all  pave- 
ments composed  of  blocks  show  when  wearing 
away,  the  comparative  quietude  of  wood  and 
asphalte  depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of 
repair.  Seeing  that  none  of  the  wood  pavements 
in  London  have  lasted  many  years  without  being 
relaid  in  streets  of  great  traffic ; see  l’eports  of 
their  existing  condition,*  it  appears  to  the 
author  that  they  cannot  be  maintained  with 
that  evenness  of  surface  which  places  them  at 
the  head  of  the  list  for  uoiselessness ; and  that 
on  the  average  state  of  the  two  materials 
asphalte  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  this  respect 
to  any  other  kind  of  material,  both  it  and  wood 
being  preferable  to  macadam,  as  that  is  to 
granite.  The  only  point  now  l-emaining  is  the 
gradients  at  which  the  material  can  be  laid  with 
safety.  It  would  be  unwise  to  lay  asphalte  on 
any  gradient  much  steeper  than  1 in  50,  although 
a portion  of  Broad-stx-eet,  London,  is  1 in  46, 
and  no  inconvenience  has  been  felt. 


*“  Roads  and  Bridges,  Mnnicipal  Service  of  Paris." 
Schedule  and  specification  for  footpaths  and  pavements  in 
bitumen  and  compressed  asphalte  issued  by  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine.  f Approximate, 

f Colonel  Haywood,  Report,  1877, 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  AT 
WELLS. 

Wuen  Bishop  Beckington,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  contemplated  the  erec- 
tion of  the  houses  which  still  line  the  north  side 
of  the  market-place  in  Wells,  he  had  either  been 
struck  by  the  effect  seen  in  many  Continental 
towns, — a mass  of  cathedral  on  rising  ground 
above  a comparatively  low  screen  of  houses, — or, 
by  accident,  he  was  advised  to  undertake  some- 
thing which  leads  to  the  somewhat  similar  result 
of  to-day.  The  central  and  western  towers  show 
much  of  their  bulk  above  the  old  houses, — 
modernised  almost  out  of  recognition,  it  is 
true, — and  over  the  “ Penniless  porch  ” at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  place,  and  over  the 
buildings  between  it  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
posing  of  the  four  gateways  to  the  precinct. 
The  flaming  beacon  threaded  through  a barrel, 
the  rebus  of  Beckington,  shows  on  this  gateway 
as  well  as  on  “ The  Bishop’s  Eye.”  It  might 
properly  have  appeared,  also,  if  the  founder  had 
so  willed  it,  on  the  well-house  in  the  garden 
of  the  bishop's  palace,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
moat,  -a  pretty  little  stone  building  squai’e  in 
plan,  with  a stone  roof  and  m ullioned  windows. 
That  well-house  was  part  of  a work  which 
furnishes  to  Wells  another  feature  shared  with 
many  Continental  towns,  built  on  the  sides  of 
more  or  less  gentle  hills,  but  which  has  not 
often  struck  the  imagination  of  would-be  bene- 
factors of  similarly  situated  English  towns.  The 
well-house  is  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the 
heads  of  the  springs,  which  have  welled  up  for 
so  many  centuries  on  the  same  spot,  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  place, — and  furnish  still  one  of 
its  notable  characteristics,  and  call  attention  to 
others.  These  springs  are  the  outlets  from  a 
w'ater-bearing  stratum  on  the  ea3t  side  of  the 
city, — a stratum  fed  from  an  ai-ea  so  large  and 
inclined  from  the  horizontal  bo  steadily  that, — 
even  in  the  dryest  seasons, — although  the  supply 
may  not  be  driven  upwards  in  so  great  quan- 
tity, the  water  has  never  been  known  to  fail. 
To  the  well-house  the  water  is  led  from  the 
springs,  and  from  it  pipes  lead  to  the  conduit  in 
the  Market-place, — which, — till  a few  years 
ago, — supplied  the  inhabitants  generally  with 
water.  From  the  conduit  and  other  waters  at 
the  upper  level  stx'Ong  rapid  currents  of  clear 
water  are  constantly  running  in  the  stone 
channels  on  each  side  of  the  High-street, — 
currents  which  seem  to  know  no  change,  but  fill 
with  their  pleasant  sound  the  dreary  hours  of 
the  quiet  day  in  this  sleepy  hollow  of  Somerset. 
Currents  run  further  down  into  Broad- street, 
which  has  the  3ame  gentle  incline  downwards  to 
the  west,  and  then  onwards  to  join  the  river 
Brue,  and  to  feed, — along  with  the  drainage  of 
the  marsh  land  nearly  twenty  miles  long, — the 
Bridgewater  Bay,  where  it  broadens  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  makes  it  fully  fifteen  miles  wide, — 
just  before  it  begins  its  northern  turn,  and  thus 
gets  ready  to  become  the  river  Severn  between 
Cleveland  and  Cardiff. 

These  characteristics  of  the  bishop’s  town  of 
Wells  have  not  always  appealed  so  strongly  to 
the  imagination  of  those  who  have  written 
descriptions  of  it  as  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
close.  “ There  is  a profound  peace  about  these 
precincts,”  says  the  regretted  Mr.  R.  J.  King, 
whose  measux’ed  utterances  on  such  subjects  we 
shall  miss  much  as  the  years  go  by;  “the 
feeble  sounds  of  the  little  town  hushed  and 
softened  by  distance,  and  all  around  breathing 
a holy  calm.”  The  fact  that  there  is  a town  as 
well  as  a close  underlies  this  memory  of  street 
scenes,  and  might  lead  any  one  given  to  such 
unconscientious  movements  to  the  perverseness 
of  wishing  that  the  town  could  be  wholly  worthy 
of  the  church  under  the  shadow  of  which  it 
grew  up.  The  church  and  its  precincts  were 
not  taken  into  the  city  till  the  days  of  reform 
in  Parliament  and  municipal  affairs, — compara- 
tively recent  to  us  in  fancy, — even  though  nearly 
half  a century  has  gone  by  since  such  things 
began  to  be  seriously  considered.  The  buildings 
for  laymen  were  erected  hard  by  the  cathedral 
of  the  bishopric  of  Wells,  the  diocese  which 
comprised  the  county;  of  Somerset,  and  were 
added  from  time  to  time  after  Edward  the 
Elder  detached  this  county  from  the  diocese  of 
Sherborne,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
centuiy.  Durham  and  Salisbury  are  the  nearest 
examples  of  towns  which  grew  up  around 
cathedral  foundations ; but  there  are  strong 
differences  between  these  bishops’  towns  and 
Wells.  It,  alone  among  the  cities  of  England 
proper,  claims  no  other  position  than  that  of  a 
cathedral  city,  whose  history  is  the  history  of 
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its  cathedral. church  i with  only  mdh  slight 


exception  for  inZnc e,  as  the  occupation  of  the 
oiw  by  the  forces  of  Monmouth  on  their  retreat 
Z 1615,  when  the  church  ran  danger  from  their 
desperation.  Perhaps  the  city  might  be  the 
better  if  the  claims  of  its  history  were  not  put 
with  such  absolute  fierceness.  The  opening  in 
the  line  of  houses  at  the  west  of  the  green 

ILIO  , , , il.oJ.nl  mill  roll  Las 


space  at  the  west  of  the  cathedral, . which  has 


made  the  Swan  Hotel  a much  pleasanter  resting- 
place  for  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  this  week,  need  not_  be  denounced 


as  an  act  of  very  hopeless  Vandalism, 
of  a mere  boundary  wall  has  disap. 
and  an  iron  railing  with  a gate  in  it  has  taken 
its  place ; but  what  resident  or  stranger  need 
forget,  unless  he  wishes  to  do  so,  that  the 
straitened  accommodation  between  street  and 
close  of  the  early  centuries  is  well  enough 
marked  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  opening, 
and  that  modern  ideas  do  not  allow  much 
enthusiasm  for  congested  house  sites  in  the 
midst  of  abounding  plenty  of  agricultural  land  . 

When  such  concessions  as  are  extorted  by  the 
force  of  facts  have  been  made,  and  all  acknow- 
ledgments, as  in  duty  must  be,  of  the  interest- 
ing surroundings, — the  range  of  the  Mendips, 
the  southern  hills,  the  rounded  hills  on  the  west, 
— Dulcot  Hill  and  the  Ebber  Bocks;  when  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  the  basin  in  which  the  city 
is  placed  is  surrounded  with  natural  beauty,  it 
is  then  about  time  to  turn  to  the  special  interests 
which  bring  archaeologists  iu  troops  to  sojourn 
here  for  a time,  and  realise  the  olden  days  with  a 
vividness  only  possible,  where  such  helps  to  the 
fancy  are  before  the  outward  and  inward  eye, 

“ Where  the  great  tide  of  human  life  stands  still; 

The  blended  calmness  of  the  heaven  and  earth, 
Moonlight  and  stars,  and  empty  streets,  and  sound 
Unfrequent  as  in  deserts," 

are  no  unwholesome  surroundings  for  him  who 
makes  strennous  holiday. 

The  purely  architectural  considerations,  which 
occupied  the  Association  during  the  morning  of 
Monday,  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Ferrey,  who  accompanied  the  body,  by  that  time 
consisting  of  near  upon  forty  members,  over 
every  part  of  the  cathedral  church.  We  do  not 
propose  to  follow  the  history  in  detail.  Many 
readers  must  know  it  by  heart.  For  others,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  call  to  mind  that  the  earlier 
structures  have  entirely  disappeared ; and  that 
the  present  building  has  nave  and  aisles,  tran- 
septs and  transept  aisles,  and  part  of  its  choir 
of  Early  English  date ; undercroft  to  chapter- 
house  (the  only  example  in  England),  and  the 
chapter-house  itself  of  Early  Decorated ; Deco- 
rated central  tower,  choir,  and  lady-chapel ; 
Perpendicular  west  towers  (the  upper  parts), 
and  Perpendicular  cloisters.  The  west  front, 
some  of  the  earliest  work  in  the  church,  has  had 
It  has  been 


been  largely  renewed,  the  finials  of  the  lower 
arcade,  for  example,  from  old  finials  recovered 
very  strangely  by  cutting  away  the  masonry 
which  had  been  built  up  on  the  south  face  of 
the  south-west  tower.  The  figure  sculpture, 
albeit  much  decayed,  and  in  some  parts  com- 
pletely missing,  has  not  been  dealt  with.  Careful 
and  conservative  restoration  oould  no  further  go. 
The  gilded  vanes,  added  to  the  pinnacles  on  the 
faces  of  the  towers,  might  be  called  spotty,  and 
the  life  which  they  are  deemed  to  give  to  the 
building  be  exchanged,  not  wholly  with  regret, 
for  more  perfect  repose;  but  the  evidence  for 
their  previous  existence  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
The  louvres  in  the  lower  windows,  which  fit  their 
windows  so  well  in  scale,  may  suggest  that  further 
reforms  in  the  towers  might  be  equally  successful, 
and  that  all  changes  are  not  necessarily  injurious. 
Why  should  the  two  western  towers  retain  the 
look  of  mutilation,  as  if  the  pinnacles,  obviously 
designed  for  the  angleB,  and  between  the  angles, 
had  been  sawn  off  to  a line  ? It  is  true  that 
what  would  be  the  beds  of  the  pinnacles  are 
weathered  all  ways  ingeniously  to  turn  the 
water  out  between  the  embattlings  of  the  cor- 
nice ; but  was  this  more  than  a temporary 
device,  resorted  to  till  pinnacles  such  as  those 
which  suit  well  the  centre  tower  could  be 
erected  ? The  question  of  spires  for  the  towers 
opens  too  large  a question  to  notice  hero,  but 
one  which  it  is  profitable  to  discuss  from  time 
to  time  to  get  good  grasp  of  principles,  both  of 
architectural  design  and  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  old  buildings.  Spires  of  wood  covered 
with  lead  have  their  eager  advocates.  It  may 
be  mentioned  anent  a little  detail  given  by 
Murray  with  undue  certainty  in  the  midst  of  a 
good  accountof  the  church,  that  Mr.  E.  Ferrey  con- 
siders that  iu  the  uppermost  stage  of  the  central 
part  of  the  front,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  in 
majesty  had  on  each  side  of  it  an  angel  censing  ; 
it  was  not  supported  on  either  side  by  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John.”  He  also  considers  that  a large 
floriated  cross  occupied  the  centre  of  the  upper- 
most coping  in  the  original  design,  in  the  place 
where  the  large  pinnacle  of  Decorated  date'now 
stands.  The  peculiar  crockets  in  the  lower  tiers, 
especially  those  on  the  east  face  of  the  north-west 
tower,  deserve  a word  on  account  of  their  general 
likeness  to  those  at  Lincoln  and  in  the  west 
porch  at  St.  Alban’s.  They  stand  straight  up 
with  circular  tops  and  very  flat  treatment  of 
the  sides. 

This  may  suffice  in  the  way  of  notice  of  a 
long  peripatetic  lecture, — lasting,  in  fact,  several 
hours,  and  delivered  in  very  varied  situations 
inside  and  outside  the  church  and  its  appur- 
tenances. It  should  be  mentioned  that  Monday 
was  the  last  day  of  the  Taunton  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  and  that  Wells 
occupied  them  in  the  morning  and  Glastonbury 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  chapter-house  were 
huDg  the  plans  to  illustrate  his  theory  of  the 
chronology  of  the  church  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Irvine,  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  cathedral 
during  the  restoration, — who  would,  among 


The  excursion  will  take  the  members  to  a ; 
all  the  buildings  of  interest  within  easy 
of  Wells;  and  something  may  have  to  be  I! 
of  the  later  doings  at  Wells  itself,  as  w 
elsewhere.  No  fresh  words  will,  however.' : 
to  be  added  to,  or  new  words  to  bo  snbsbii 
in,  the  well-known  summary  by  Mr.  Fre 
of  the  claims  of  Wells  to  our  regard  and  u) 
tion,  which  all  visitors  will  do  well  to: I 
their  own  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  i 
study  of  “one  of  the  most  beautiful  thi: : 
the  world.” 

“ The  traveller  who  comes  down  the  hillo 
Shepton  Mallet  looks  down,  as  he  drawe; 
the  city,  on  a group  of  buildings  which,  ii. 
as  I know,  has  no  rival,  either  in  our  own  i 
or  beyond  the  sea.  To  most  of  these  ol  i 
taken  singly,  it  would  bo  easy  to  find  1 
which  would  equal  or  surpass  them.  « 
church  itself,  seen  even  from  that  most  f. 
able  point  of  view,  cannot,  from  mere  1: 
bulk,  hold  its  ground  against  the  soaring 
of  Amiens,  or  against  the  windows  ra- 
tier  above  tier,  in  the  mighty  gable  o) 
The  cloister  cannot  measure  itself  witht) 
coster  or  Salisbury ; the  chapter-house  lad) 
soaring  roofs  of  York  and  Lincoln;  thei 
itself  finds  its  rival  in  the  ruined  pile  a 
David’s.  The  peculiar  charm  and  glil 
Wells  lies  in  the  union  and  harmonious  gr;i 
of  all.  . . . The  aspect  of  the  place  L 

once  that  we  are  looking  on  an  English  ( 
dral  church,  on  a cathedral  churoh  ser? 
secular  canons,  on  a church  of  secular  a( 
where  ancient  buildings  and  ancient  ai 
ments  are  preserved  more  perfectly  thanu 
other  in  the  island.” 
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its  share  of  notice  of  late  years, 
praised  without  measure.  Flaxman’s  eulogies 
of  its  admirable  figure  sculpture  have  been 
quoted  without  stint.  It  has  been  denounced  as 
a sham  front ; dishonest ; — not  the  natural  finish 

of  the  nave  and  aisles  ; — the  architectural  I other  revisions  of  previous  beliefs,  put  the  west 
feature  put  into  the  secoud  place ; sculpture  and  front  at  the  beginning  of  all  if  his  argument 
ornament,— properly  secondary  considerations,  were  accepted.  Some  of  the  capital  drawings  by 
— having  assumed  the  first.  It  has  been  the  Mr.  Clark,  of  Wells,  who  has  rendered  good 
subject  of  special  notice  on  account  of  its  being  service  to  the  Association,  were  also  exhibted  ; 
subjected  to  restoration.  Several  feet  of  earth  J they  show  buildings  now  destroyed  which  stood 
heaped  over  its  plinths  have  been  cleared  away,  ; about  the  cathedral  in  not  distant  years  ; and 
to  nobody’s  regret  to-day,  though  the  prognosti-  old  states  of  buildings  which  have  been  or  will 
cations  of  evil  were  not  infrequent  before  and  . be  altered  withiu  memory.  The  history  of  the 
during  the  performance  of  that  simple  task.  j cathedral  was  described  to  the  Institute  by 
The  decayed  Dettingstone,— stone  of  the  inferior  ! Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman;  the  architecture  by  Mr. 
oolite,  from  a quarry  about  nine  miles  from  J.  H.  Parker. 


Wells,  used  in  the  buildings  generally, - 
has  been  replaced  with  new  Doultiog  stone, 
and  the  harsh  contrast  was  wept  over,  and 
artificial  toniog  talked  about.  Nature  has  dealt 
kindly  with  this  defect,  and  the  new  stone  is 
rapidly  sinking  into  its  place  among  the  old. 
Most  of  the  lias  shafts,  standing  in  a hollow 
moulding  at  their  bases,  had  rotted  at  their  feet, 
and  the  sun  had  twisted  some  of  them  as  sticks 
of  sealiDg-wax  may  be  twisted.  Kilkenny 
marble  has  replaced  the  lias,  and  gives  good 
hope  of  duration.  Indeed,  the  hardness  of  the 
surface  seems  now  its  drawback.  Whereas, 
the  lias  shafts  which  remain  are  beautifully 
toned  to  barmouy  with  loss  of  distinction  of 
colour,  the  Kilkenny  shafts  resemble  new  slate 
pencils  more  closely  than  zinc  rain-water  pipes 
If  the  blanched  dead  surface  of  these  shafts 
give  no  sign  of  weather  in  years  to  come,  after 
due  patient  waiting,  it  may  be  seriously  debated 
whether  surfaces  may  not  be  artificially  rough- 
ened, and  hold  given  to  clinging  lichen  and 
other  growths.  The  architectural  carving  has 


The  Bishop  (Lord  Arthur  Hervey)  entertained 
the  Association  and  Institute  at  the  palace  in 
a genial  way,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  it  had 
given  him  to  do  so  when  his  health  and  that  of 
his  lady  were  proposed  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala- 
hide,  and  drunk  with  hearty  cheering.  The 
palace,  from  roof  to  cellars,  — including  the 
family  rooms, — was  shown  to  the  members  of 
the  Association, — a rare  if  not  unique  house. 
The  members  had  lunched  in  the  hall  founded 
in  the  thirteenth  century ; they  inspected  the 
chapel, — a very  perfect  work  in  Geometrical 
Decorated, — and  the  ruins  of  the  great  hall, 
also  built  by  Bishop  Burnell.  The  sixteenth- 
century  works  of  Bishop  Clerk,  and  the  Jacobean 
screen,  Ac.,  in  the  servants’  hall,  the  adaptations 
to  modern  requirements,  the  enriched  ceilings  of 
forty  years  since,  and  of  course  many  other 
details,  go  to  make  up  a really  wonderful  result. 
InBide  the  very  walls  erected  in  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  with  an  outlook 
through  the  windows  of  Bishop  Jocelin,  the  best 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  being  Jived. 


The  large  block  of  buildings  in  the  Sou'J 
Bridge-road,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  ins  ■ 
companies  for  the  London  Salvage  Cc(| 
now  completed.  It  is  opposite  the  new. 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Station  (illuj 
in  our  pages  some  time  ago),  with  whioll 
is  telegraphic  communication.  There  '.j 
telephone  communication  with  the  W 
street  Station. 

The  building  has  a frontage  to  Souj 
Brklge-road  of  about  48  ft.,  aud  is  abou: 
in  height  from  pavement  level.  It  coc 
basement,  ground,  and  four  upper  i 
Yellow  malm  bricks  have  been  used,  wit| 
land  stone  string- courses  aud  comic, 
arched  window  - heads,  window  - jarah 
general  ornamentation  being  in  Brown’s), 
red  brick.  It  is  surrounded  by  a parap 
A ft.  in  height,  inclosing  a flat  open  roof  • 
with  lead. 

The  upper  floors  have  been  arrang; 
members  of  tbe  corpB  and  their  families 
first-floor  contains  the  superintendent's) 
ments,  consisting  of  two  living-rooms; 
bedrooms,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  bath-ro 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  t 
the  apartments  for  the  men,  each  suite  : 
ing  of  a parlour,  two  bedrooms,  and  a kil 

The  laundry  is  on  the  fourth  floor,  co:. 
with  a flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  le 
which  is  intended  to  serve  for  recrear 
well  as  for  drying  purposes.  The  bat) 
are  also  on  the  fourth  floor.  The  suites  c 
ments  are  reached  by  a stone  staircase  as 
galleries  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 

On  the  ground-floor  in  the  centre  i 
building  is  the  carriage-room,  13  ft.  in 
extending  to  the  courtyard  in  the  re 
walls  are  faced  with  white  enamelled  bri 
a buff  dado,  the  arches  of  doorways,  & 
the  cornice  at  the  ceiling,  being  in  red 
bricks.  This  floor  also  contains  the  fc 
tendent’s  office,  watch-room,  carmen’ t 
stores,  lavatory,  &c. 

In  the  basement  are  bath-rooms  an 


tories.  _ 

In  the  rear  of  the  ground- floor  at  tl 
end  of  the  courtyard  are  the  stables,  w 
carriage-drivers’  apartments  over  them.. 

In  addition  to  the  main  building  just  dt 
a number  of  cottages  on  the  east  side 
courtyard  and  facing  Lombard-street  ba 
purchased,  and  fitted  as  additional  ref 
for  the  corps.  Between  the  main  build 
the  cottages  is  a large  courtyard  in  wl 
bath-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  occupant 
cottages.  , 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr. 
Wimble ; and  the  contractor,  Mr.  E.  Lfi 
, of  Wharf-road,  City-road. 


Ana.  16,  1879.] 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE] 

(FORM  AND  CODIFICATION  OF  THE 
LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

|IE  seventh  annual  conference  of  this  Asso- 
pn  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  11th  inst., 
10  Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  by 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Charles 
bham.  His  Lordship  "welcomed  the  mem- 
t of  the  Association  to  the  City,  the  Right 
I Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  president  of  the 
tarence,  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  in 
h he  said  that  a codification  of  the  law  of 
|ms,  if  it  were  ever  to  be  effected,  must  bo 
Well-ripened  fruit  of  wise  delay.  On  the 
usion  of  the  address,  a cordial  vote  of 
ks  was  accorded  to  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  on  the 
an  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss. 
the  report  for  1878-9,  which  was  next 
it  was  stated  that,  since  the  last  conference, 
ih  was  held  last  year,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Irankfurt  on  the  Main,  the  progress  of  the 
piation  has  been  steadily  maintained,  116  new 
ibers  having  joined  during  the  year.  The 
piation  lost  four  members  by  death, 
p exertions  of  the  General  Average  Com- 
i6  to  bring  about  the  introduction  into 
ice  of  the  York  and  Antwerp  Rules  have 
| continued  with  the  most  satisfactory 
s in  Great  Britain,  the  Scandinavian 
|loms,  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium, 
a,  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
es.  It  is  more  particularly  deserving  of 
!>  that  in  England  insurances  upon  the 
of  the  Rules  can  now  be  readily  obtained 
•yd  s,  more  especially  because  that  corpora- 
ms  at  one  time  opposed  to  the  introduction 
Rules.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Prance  and 
;with  a few  notable  exceptions,  the  Rules 
Imet  with  little  beyond  an  approval  of 
iprinciples. 

Committee  upon  Negotiable  Securities, 


ited  last  year  at  Frankfurt,  has  been 


literary  property,  and  in  an  age  when  thoughts 
and  ideas  are  oommunicated  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  in  an  ago  when  a constant  interchange 
is  taking  place  of  the  products  of  learning,  art, 
and  industry,  between  all  countries,  it  scarcely 
befits  any  civilised  state  to  say  that  the  rights 
of  an  author  should  be  limited  to  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  his  own  nationality.  The  ex- 
clusive laws  of  former  days,  the  “ Droit 
d Aubaine  ” and  the  “ Loi  de  Detraction,”  were 
long  ago  expunged  from  the  statute-book.  The 
courts  of  justice  are  open  to  foreigners  and 
natives  alike,  and  it  is  only  just  and  fair  that,  if 
I possess  in  England  a literary  property  over 
my  own  work,  I should  be  able  to  follow  and 
prosecute  the  invader  of  that  property,  be  he 
in  the  United  States  or  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  that  a Frenchman  or  an 
American  possessing  a right  of  property  in  his 
work  in  his  own  country  should  equally  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  courts  here  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  Englishman.  For  my  part, 
I cannot  subscribe  to  the  dicta  pronounced  in  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery,  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  copyright  treaties,  “ that  the  Court 
does  not  protect  the  right  of  a foreigner  ” ; or 
“ that  the  policy  of  our  law  recognised  by 
statutes  express  in  their  wording  that  the  im- 
portation  of  foreign  inventions  shall  be  encou- 
raged in  the  same  manner  as  the  inventions 
made  in  this  country  and  by  natives ; this  is 
founded  as  well  upon  reason,  sense,  and  justice, 
as  it  is  upon  policy.”  Such  opinions  seem  to 
me  to  be  illiberal  in  principle,  and  founded  on 
too  restricted  a view  of  the  right  of  property. 
Literary  property  is  as  sacred  as  any  other 
description  of  property,  and  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  created  at  home  or  abroad. 
If  so,  no  need  should  there  be  of  international 
copyright,  in  order  to  admit  foreign  literary 
property  to  the  protection  of  the  courts.  Not 
to  recognise  the  right  is  vandalism.  It  is 


other  description  of  foreign  property  is  scru- 
pulously protected  ? The  lecturer  denied  that 
international  copyright  would  check  the  diffusion 
of  literature  and  learning  in  the  United  States ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  to  give  a needed 
stimulus  to  American  literature.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  two  civilised  states  should  come  to  an 
understanding.  There  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  England  to  retaliate  on  America  by 
withdrawing  from  Am  -ricans  the  privilege  of 
copyright  on  first  publication  in  this  country, 
whatever  be  the  result  of  further  negotiations. 

M.  Clunet  (Paris)  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  views  of  Professor  Leone  Levi,  and  said 
that,  although  they  were  not  so  far  advanced  in 
America,  they  were  advancing  in  the  direction 
of  international  law  of  copyright. 

General  Grant  Wilson  (New  York),  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  remarked  that- 
there  was  a great  probability  of  a measure  on  the 
subject  being  introduced  into  Congress,  and  of  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  being  arrived  at. 

After  Mr.  Freeland  had  spoken,  and  some 
further  discussion,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  committee  to  consider. 

The  conference  hero  adjourned,  and  assembled 
again  in  the  afternoon,  wh*m  the  subjects  of 
negotiable  securities  and  bills  of  exchange  were 
discussed,  after  which  the  conference  adjourned 
till  Wednesday. 


|;thencd  by  the  accession  of  bankers  and 
I gentlemen  interested  on  the  subject,  of 
prdam,  Berlin,  Genoa,  Hamburg,  London, 
i New  York,  and  Vienna. 

J movement  in  favour  of  uniformity  of  the 
if  nations  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange 
itended  to  Holland,  the  Dutch  Government 
If  taken  action  upon  a petition  presented  to 
he  beginning  of  the  present  year  by  the 
prdam  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
nil  be  remembered  that  the  Committee 
Patents  for  Inventions  and  that  upon  Copy- 
held  their  annual  meetings  last  year  at 
! The  labours  of  the  Parliamentary  Sub- 
'iittee  upon  Patents  have  unfortunately 
tendered  so  far  unproductive,  through  the 
of  Commons  not  having  reached  the 
il  reading  of  the  Patents  Bill, 
hould  be  added  that,  owing  to  the  munifi- 
1 of  an  anonymous  donor,  the  finances  of 
Bsociation  are  in  a very  flourishing  con- 


piracy,  which  no  civilised  state  should  permit. 


assembling  on  Tuesday  morning,  Professor 
1 Levi  read  a paper  on  “ International 
ight  in  Relation  to  the  United  States  of 
tea  and  other  Foreign  States.”  The 
)r  said  in  the  course  of  it The'protection 
rary  and  artistic  property  at  home  and 
is  a measure  of  simple  justice  due  to 
vho  contribute  largely  to  the  advancement 
|'mng,  science,  and  art,  all  over  the  world. 
| Patents,  copyright  does  not  restrict  the 
human  ideas  and  thoughts ; it  only 
i the  language  in  which  they  are 
> to  tlie  Plan  and  arrangement  in  which 
re  presented,— to  matters,  in  short,  which 
1 the  personal  characteristics  of  the  author, 
are,  in  a special  sense,  his  own,  and  the 
|tive  use  of  which  does  not  hinder  human 
ss.  Copyright  is  nowhere  granted  in  per- 
k-  Literary  and  artistic  property,  though 
^cognised  and  established  by  municipal 
i the  product  of  human  genius  and  labour, 

1 a view  to  public  convenience,  and  for 
at  reasons,  restricted  as  to  its  duration, 
aal  copyright  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
1 o the  author  and  his  representatives, 

! “ unnecessarily  trammel  the  diffusion 
pledge.  A literary  production,  moreover, 
rce  y be  said  to  be  the  absolute  creation 
one  individual.  An  author  enters,  so  to 
° a noble  patrimony  of  learning,  the 
, stock  of  knowledge,  and  though  by  his 
research  he  succeeds  in  rearing  a new 
‘re,  he  is  nevertheless  beholden  for  many 
materials  to  those  who  left  the  rich  legacy, 
‘arrowed  ««« — ......  , J 


rhf  • resPect  to  matter  and  time, 

5 ‘s  nevertheless  a fit  recognition  of 


Regarded  in  its  international  aspect,  the  ques- 
tion presents  the  greatest  difficulty  in  relation 
to  states  using  the  identical  language,  yet  sepa- 
rated in  territorial  jurisdiction.  This  wa3  the 
case  in  Germany  until  1827,  when  Prussia 
entered  into  special  treaties  on  the  subject  with 
other  German  states.  And  this  is  just  the 
point  which  divides  at  present  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
Both  use  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Both 
consider  themselves  the  inheritors  of  a literature 
at  once  rich  and  elegant,  the  possessors  of  the 
same  classics,  and  alike  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation and  development  of  their  language. 
The  older  sister  is  more  prolific,  more  inventive, 
and  more  advanced  in  the  production  of  works 
of  science,  literature,  and  art.  The  younger 
affords  probably  the  widest  scope  for  their 
diffusion.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  mutual 
recognition  of  literary  right  between  them. 
Consequently,  a United  States  author  publishing 
a work  first  in  the  United  States  has  no  right 
of  protection  against  piracy  in  the  courts  of  j ustico 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a British  author  pub- 
lishing a work  first  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  no 
locus  standi  before  the  American  courts.  Surely 
such  a state  of  matters  is  not  becoming  states  so 
advanced  in  civilisation  and  so  friendly  in  their 
relations.  It  is  not  creditable  to  either  party. 
Surely  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
a treaty  for  the  fulfilment  of  a simple  act  of 
justice.  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns,  in  the  case  of 
Routledge  v.  Low,  said  that  “ the  aim  of  the 
Legislature  is  to  increase  the  common  stock  of 
the  literature  of  the  country.”  Bat  whatever 
be  the  aim  of  the  statute,  its  principle  is  that 
it  recognises  and  guarantees  literary  property, 
and  it  is  narrowing  that  principle  in  an  unjusti- 
fiable manner  to  apply  it  to  literary  property 
first  created  in  this  country.  A more  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  Act  would  render  inter- 
national treaties  on  the  subject  superfluous,  at 
least  for  the  recognition  of  the  right.  England, 
however,  ;is  ready  to  concede  to  the  United 
States  a perfect  right  of  property  in  American 
literature  if  she  will  only  enter  into  a treaty  as 
other  states  have  done. 

After  referring  to  the  direct  negotiations 
which  have  been  carried  on  between  the  two 
governments,  without  any  beneficial  result,  the 
lecturer  asked  what  is  it  that  the  United  States 
allege  as  a justification  against  international 
copyright  ? They  plead  that  copyright  would 
enhance  the  cost  of  literature,  and  thereby  prove 
a barrier  to  the  diffusion  of  literature  and  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States.  The  latter  grant 
copyright  to  an  American  citizen.  Why  refuse 
the  same  protection  to  a foreigner  when  any 


MONASTERY  AT  ERDINGTON. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  first  portion  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Priory,  a new  monastery  in  course 
of  erection  at  Erdington,  near  Birmingham,  for 
the  Fathers  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  wa3 
laid  on  the  5th  instant  by  the  prior,  the  Rev. 
Hildebrand  de  Hemptinne. 

The  new  priory  will  be  built  of  Kenil- 
worth stone  on  a site  adjoining  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  SS.  Thomas  and  Edmund, 
with  which  there  will  be  a communication  by  a 
cloister,  and  when  finished  will  form  a complete 
group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  old 
monastic  type. 

The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Dempster,  architect,  of  Birmingham,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  work  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  J.  Garlick,  of  Saltli  y 
Works. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Greenock  Corporation  Buildings. — We  are  in- 
formed that  the  following  are  the  six  plans 
which  Mr.  Barry  in  his  report  recommended  to 
the  town  council,  with  the  relative  cost  of  each 
in  round  numbers: — 1st,  “Art  and  Science,” 

88.0001.  ; 2nd,  “Omega,”  61,0001.  ; 3rd,  “Let 
Greenock  Flourish,”  73,0001. ; 4th,  “ Qui  dit 
Progres  dit  Labeur,”  70,0001. ; 5th,  “ Ciconia,” 

83.0001. ;  and,  6th,  “ M.B.,”  70,0001.  These  six 
plans  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Robert  Scott,  of  Glasgow,  who  was  recently 
appointed  measurer  for  the  new  buildings,  who 
will  check  the  estimates,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  each,  or  at  least  of 
some  of  them,  as  given  above,  may  be  altered. 
The  plan  having  attached  to  it  the  motto,  “ Art 
and  Science,”  which  Mr.  Barry  has  placed  first 
in  the  order  of  merit,  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Messrs.  H.  & D.  Barclay,  Wellington-street, 
Glasgow.  The  various  architects  were  limited 
to  the  sum  of  80,0001.  as  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  buildings. 

Gateshead  Workhouse. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Gateshead  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Alderman  Hind  marsh) 
moved  that  the  Local  Government  Board  be 
asked  to  give  their  consent  to  the  Board  spend- 
ing 251.  as  a premium  for  a plan  showing  how 
the  present  workhouse  could  bo  so  extended 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  authorities. 
He  Btated  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  works 
would  be  about  3,0001.  One  of  the  Guardians, 
Mr.  Reid,  said  there  was  no  need  to  spend  such 
a sum  as  251.  for  a plan  when  their  architect, 
Mr.  Newcombe,  could  provide  them  with  one. 
After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Lamb  moved, 
and  Mr.  Montgomery  seconded,  an  amendment 
that  the  matter  stand  over  for  discussion  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  It  having  been 
suggested  that  251.  was  a small  sum  to  offer,, 
the  Chairman  said  that  he  would  double  that 
amount  in  his  motion.  The  Chairman  then  put 
the  amendment  to  the  vote,  when  eight  voted 
for  it  and  eight  against  it.  The  Chairman 
gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  his  own 
motion. 

Bushey  Schools. — The  Board  decided  to  invite 
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tlesiras,  funder  motto,  from  seven  architects, 
for  “the  new  girls'  and  mfants  schools,  nndor 
one  roof.  The  choice  fell  on  that  marked 
<■  Success,”  the  author  being  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridg- 
man, architect,  who  has  since  received  mstruc- 
tions  to  obtain  tenders.  -»r„  a 

Billiard  Tables. — A few  months  ago  Messrs. 
Orme  & Sons,  billiard-table  manufacturers, 
Manchester,  intimated  their  intention  of  offer- 
inn  120Z.  in  prizes  for  the  best  designs  for 
billiard-tables  and  markers  that  might  besub- 
t.o  them  for  exhibition.  Mr.  W.  J. 


mitted  to  them  for  exhibition. 

Muckley,  of  the  School  of  Art,  Bond-street, 
Mr.  E.  Salomons,  architect,  and  Mr.  James 
Lamb,  cabinetmaker,  consented  to  act  as  judges, 
and  the  prizes  having  now  been  awarded,  the 
exhibition  will  be  at  once  opened  at  Messrs. 
Orme’s  rooms.  Altogether  upwards  of  200 
designs  have  been  sent  in.  The  following  are 
the  prizes  awarded  : — Class  I.,  50Z.  prize  for 
the  handsomest  design  for  a billiard-table  of 


order  of  lighter  shafts  above, — a disposition 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 
As  regards  round  arches  I have  already  pointed 
out  in  your  columns  that  the  arches^  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Chain  (which  Mejr-ed-Din  states 
to  have  been  the  model  for  the  Dome  of  tho 
Rock)  are  semicircular,  so  that  the  use  of  round 
arches  by  Arab  builders  is  clearly  established. 

C.  R.  Condee,  Lieut.  R.E. 


VALUE  OF  SANITARY  WORKS.:' 


25Z.  prize  for  the  best  design  for  a billiard-table 
suitable  for  a house  of  no  special  style  or 
character,  Mr.  J.  Ainsworth,  Elton,  near  Bury. 
Class  HI.,  151.  prize  for  tbelbest  design  for  an  in- 
expensive billiard-table,  Mr.  A.  Hall,  Leicester. 
Class  IV.,  for  the  best  design  for  a marking- 
board,  Mr.  F.  G.  Knight,  London.  Class  V., 
20L  prize  for  the  best  sketch  of  an  interior  of 
a billiard-room,  ideal  or  otherwise,  Mr.  H.  Jewitt, 
Manchester. 


CANDIDATES  SUCCESSFUL  FOR 
THE  WHITWORTH  SCHOLARSHIPS,  1879. 


HarJisty,  John  ... 
Harrison,  George  . 

Shaw,  Edward 

Simpson,  John  A. . 
Geddes,  John  W... 
Harris,  Sydney  J. . 
8aekfielJ,  Thus.  E, 
Brodie,  John  A.  ... 


■^Re- 


Occupation. 


Address. 


20  i Engineer  Manchester. 

2)  [Millwright  Oldham. 

19  lEngineer  Appreut.  Bristol. 

21  lEngineer  Birkenhead. 

2)  Mechanic  iOldham. 

21  Engine  Bitter  Crewe. 

20  [Mechanic  [Crewe. 

20  Engineer  Apprent.  Liverpool. 


“EXTRAS”  IN  THE  NEW  THEATRE, 
PLYMOUTH. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Plymouth 
Town  Council,  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  Land  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  total  cost  of  the  theatre 
restoration  amounted  to  7,060Z.,  being  48 1Z.  in 
excess  of  tbe  amount  of  the  contract.  The 
committee  much  regretted  that  the  contract 
price  should  have  been  exceeded  by  so  largo  a 
sum,  and  the  more  so  as  they  took  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  any  additional  expense  being 
incurred,  and  obtained  repeated  assurances  from 
Mr.  Phipps  (the  architect)  that  there  would  be 
none.  Until  the  account  for  extras  was  actually 
delivered,  they  were  unaware  of  any  additional 
works  having  being  executed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  item,  viz., — the  bonding  of  the  roof,  which 
they  had  ordered,  at  a cost  of  26Z.  The  com- 
mittee distinctly  affirmed  that  they  gave  no 
authority  to  Mr.  Phipps  to  execute  any  addi- 
tional works,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
before  referred  to,  had  been  carried  out  without 
their  knowledge  or  approval.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Phipps,  acting  as  the  architect  of 
the  Council,  had  certified  that  the  additional 
amount  was  payable,  the  committee  could  not 
but  recommend  payment  to  the  contractor. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Harris  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  Mr.  J.  Marshall  seconded  the 
motion. 

The  Town  Clerk  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  W.  Derry,  the 
chairman  of  the  Land  Committee,  who  was  un- 
avoidably absent  that  day.  The  writer  said: — 


In  the  last  quarterly  report  of  the  Regii 
General  a piece  of  very  strong  evidence  is 
of  the  value  of  sanitary  works.  Tho  to- 
Llandudno  has  recently  been  sewered,  1 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E' 
cost  of  upwards  of  30.000Z.,  and  a new  sr 
of  waterworks  has  been  undertaken  at  »: 
greater  cost.  During  the  past  quarter 
dudno  is  shown  to  have  been  the  healthii; 
all  the  watering-places  or  health  resorts  fi 
country,  having  had  a rate  of  mortality  cji 
8'4  per  1000,  while  no  death  was  recorded! 
any  zymotic  disease.  The  rural  district  ot: 
Llandudno,  which  has  not  received  any  sa  ii 
attention,  and  is  in  a neglected  and  nnsai; 
condition,  has  had  in  the  same  period  a 4 
rate  of  3S‘6  per  1,000,  and  a zymotic  deab 
of  4 3 per  1,000.  The  Registrar- General 
to  his  report  that  the  enterprise  and  j. 
spirit  Bhown  by  the  town  “ is  thus  entitii 
reap,  as  it  does,  the  credit  and  benefit  it  i. 
well  earned.”  


DOME  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Sir, — A letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins* 
F.S.A.,  to  the  president  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  appears  in  their  Trans- 
actions for  1878-9. 

Mr.  Robin3  compares  two  churches  at  Rome, 
one  round,  one  octagonal,  to  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  at  Jerusalem.  I should  like  to  be  allowed 
to  ask  for  further  information  on  the  subject,  as 
one  in  which  I take  interest: — 

1st.  Do  either  of  the  Roman  churches  present 
the  distinctive  feature  of  a wooden  beam  running 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  as  iu  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  the  Dome  of  the  Chain,  and  many  other 
domed  buildings  in  the  mosques  of  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  and  Cairo  ? 

2nd.  Is  it  certain  that  the  present  structure 
of  Sta.  Constanza  is  the  work  of  Constantine, 
or  that  the  mosaics  are  fourth-century  work  ? 
Mosaic  ornamentation  was  much  in  use  (at 
least  in  the  East)  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at 
which  period  Sta.  Constanza  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Robins,  “ turned  into  a church.”  Imitations 
of  the  Templum  Domini,  or  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
are  also  known  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Templars  in  Europe. 

3rd.  Is  it  certain  that  St.  Giovanni  in  Fonte 
is  the  work  of  Constantine  ? 

I would  also  beg  to  point  out,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  misconceptions  arising,  that 
Eusebius,  in  describing  the  work  of  Constantine 
at  the  supposed  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
makes  no  mention  of  either  a round  or  an  octa- 
gonal church  of  Anastasis.  He  describes  only 
a basilica  with  an  atrium  ; gates  opening  to  the 
market  of  the  city,  and  a hemisphairon,  or  large 
apse  surrounding  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

According  to  contemporary  historians,  these 
works  were  entirely  destroyed  in  614  A.D.,  and 
it  is. not  until  700  A.D.  that  we  have  any  account 
of  the  Round  Church  of  the  Anastasis  which 
most  authorities  ascribed  to  Modestns,  who  re- 
placed the  single  structure  of  the  basilica  by 
four  small  separate  buildings. 

As  regards  thesiteof  these  buildings, the  fourth 
and  fifth  century  writers  place  them  in  the 
middle  of  Jerusalem  and  north  of  the  traditional 
site  of  Sion,— a position  wholly  irreconcileable 
with  that  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 

With  regard  to  the  architectural  style  of  the 
Roman  buildings  under  consideration,  I would 


The  only  extra  item  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 

Town  and  Window  Gardening,  inMi 


LIGHT  CASE. 

DOIG  V.  GAME. 

This  was  an  action,  before  Vice-Chat) 
Sir  C.  Hall,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  “ Wind 
Nicholas-lane,  City,  to  restrain  interfereno 
the  access  of  light  and  air  to  his  premr 
the  operations  of  the  defendant,  whi 
recently  demolished  adjoining  premise; 
erected  new  buildings  on  the  sito  to, 
plaintiff  alleged,  a greater  height  than  B 
the  buildings  they  had  replaced. 

After  considerable  argument  it  was  arr 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the! 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architi; 
decide  tho  extent  of  the  injury,  if  any,  c: 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  amount  of  compensa 
which  he  was  entitled. 


|jOoIiS. 


the  decided  opiuion  of  the  contractor  that  it  was  necessary.  I 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Phipps  was  reminded  on  several 
occasions  by  myself  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
that  as  we  were  in  the  position  of  trustees  of  the  public 
money,  any  departure  from  or  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  contract  would  be  resisted,  and  he  more  than  once 
gave  us  au  assurance  that  our  instructions  should  be  impli- 
citly adhered  to.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  transpired 
that  at  that  moment  extras  to  ihe  amount  of  200/.  had 
already  been  incurred,  and  I distinctly  remember  when  on 
one  occasion  the  committee  visited  the  theatre  they  were 
asked  to  sanction  an  extra  for  roofing  a passage,  but  they 
refused  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Phipps  then  said  he  would  pay 
for  the  thing  himself.  These  and  other  matters  having 
reached  the  serious  total  of  481/.,  it  became  a question  to 
the  council  whether,  remembering  the  repeated  cautions 
the  architect  received  from  the  secretary,  and  his  repeated 
assurances  of  obedience  with  our  instructions,  that  the 
council  should  not  throw  on  him  the  responsibility  of  this 
liability.  I am  quite  willing  to  admit  tho  contractor  has 
done  this  extra  work  and  must  be  paid,  but  I maintain  that 
if  it  be  proved  that  the  architect  has  disregarded  the 
peremptory  instructions  and  repeated  cautions  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  him  alone  should  rest  the  responsibility.” 

The  Town  Clerk  also  said  that  he  had  received 
several  letters  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Phipps, 
and  the  latest,  dated  July  31st,  had  not  yet  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  In 
it  Mr.  Phipps  said  : — 

“ I have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  28, 
and  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  call  vour  attention  to 
Clauses  7 and  8 of  the  contract,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I beg 
to  disclaim  having  in  any  way  given  orders  involving  extras. 
I was  specially  careful  not  to  do  so,  and  the  few  matters  I 
did  order  were  at  the  time  fully  counterbalanced  by  omis- 
sions. Many  works  were  done  by  order  of  the  clerk  of  the 
works  and  Mr.  Newcombe  as  being  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing, which,  when  the  measurements  took  place,  I 
bound  to  sanction  as  additional  under  Clause  7.  But, 
said  before,  it  is  a question  of  measurement ; the  plans  ouu. 
specifications  have  not  been  deviated  from,  but  more  work 
is  done  than  appears  in  the  schedule  of  quantities,  which 
11  less  had  been  done  there  would  have 


Structure,  Habits,  and  Uses  of  Plant ; 
Catherine  M.  Buckton,  Member  of  th6. 
School  Board.  127  Illustrations.  L 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 

About  three  years  ago  the  author  offered1 
for  window-garden  boxes  to  children  fr«f 
Leeds  Board  Schools  who  attended  her  li- 
on the  “Laws  of  Health.”  The  result 
by  two  years’  experience  in  awarding 
prizes  showed  her  that  wiudow-garde 
very  difficult  gardens,  and  that  it  is  imp 
for  children  or  men  to  become  good  gas 
unless  they  understand  the  structure,  < 
and  growth  of  plants.  Failing  to  find  .' 
book  with  the  necessary  information,  the 
studied  the  best  authors,  procured  at  P 
Anzoux’s  beautiful  models  of  plants,  ai 
delivered  the  lectures  which  form  the  i 
volume,  the  lectures  being  occasionally  fy 
by  a practical  lesson  on  preparing  the  i 
drainage  in  the  box  or  flower-pot,  and 
sowing  seeds  or  planting  cuttings,  bulbs,! 

It  is  a very  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  but  a little  over  the  heads  of  the  n 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  rt 
good  in  schools. 


must  be  paid  for. 

been  a deduction.  

tities;  they  were  prepared  by  a 
measured  the  works  up  afterwa 


been  a deduction.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quam 
ide-  - J 1 


ependent  surveyor,  who 
up  afterwards,  and  Clause  1 ot  thecon- 
tractism  error  when  it  states  the  priced  estimate  to  be 
gned  by  me.  It  is  signed  by  the  surveyor,  who  took 
the  usual  way.” 


them  out  ii 


point  out  that  in  San  Giovanni  in  Fonts  the  burr  who  1.  'J? 

pillars  support  a horizontal  cornice  with  a second  posable  speed h ° forward  tbe  work  with  all 


After  a somewhat  acrimonious  discussion,  the 


committee  s report  was  adopted  by  twenty-six 
to  four. 


Newport,  Monmouthshire.  — The  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  are  considerably 
enlarging  their  station  here  by  the  erection  of 
new  station  buildings,  offices,  bridges,  platforms 
and  approaches,  at  a cost  exceeding  25.000Z. 
Ihe  contractor  is  Mr.  Charles  Claridge,  of  Ban- 


speed. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway’s  “ Touria 
to  the  Continent”  (125,  Fleet-street)  4 
150  pages  of  readable  letterpress,  by  M. 
Lindley;  fifty  sketches  of  interesting 
and  people,  by  Birket  Forster,  J.  Temple 
Bryan,  and  others  ; a coloured  map ; 
for  6d.  It  alludes  to  Holland,  Belgn 
Rhine,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  It 
will  be  found  useful  by  many  who  want , 
where  they  shall  go.--"  House  I: eras 
Defence”  (Knight  & Co),  by  C.  VY. 
M.A.,  discusses  what  a man  may  or  ms 
in  defence  of  his  house.  The  object  Mr 
has  in  view  is  to  show  that  a man,  sta. 
defence  of  his  homestead  with  a sii-sn 
his  hand,  has  a good  many  serious  qua. 
ask  himself  before  he  “ bums  powder, 
placed  in  trying  eircumstajo-s^ 
summer  edition  of  Bevis  s „ 

Book  and  Guide  for  Estimates  has  be 
lished  18,  St.  Martin  s-place),  m ^ 
author  claims  to  have  revised  the i prices 
present  values.  Useful  suggestmns  a 
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ting  are  given  in  connexion  with  the  several 

iaioDs.  It  is  a handy  little  book. “ The  Gas 

i Water  Companies  Directory,”  for  the  year 
'9,  edited  by  Charles  W.  Hastings  (Marcus 
■rd  & Co.,  Belfast),  contains  a large  amount 
statistical  information  especially  useful  just 

v. “ SymonB’s  British  Rainfall,”  1878 

Stanford,  1879),  gives  the  observations 
de  at  about  2,000  stations,  besides  a full 
ount  of  all  known  forms  of  self-recording 
i-gauges.  The  science  of  weather  is  about 
;ake  a new  and  important  shape. 


miscellanea:. 

iafety  of  tlie  Alhambra. — Some  few  weeks 
there  appeared  in  the  Times  a statement  to 
effect  that,  owing  to  a serious  landslip,  the 
umbra  at  Granada  was  in  great  danger  of 
traction.  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  now 
tes  f— “ Having  but  recently  seen  the  build- 
and  having  noticed  nothing  which  indicated 
danger,  1 made  inquiries,  and  am  very 
py  to  bo  ablo  to  say,  on  the  authority  of 
.H.  Stanier,  her  Majesty’s  Vice-Consul  at 
nada,  and  of  Senor  Contreras,  the  resident 
litect  of  the  Alhambra,  that  not  only  is 
•e  no  fear  whatever  of  any  collapse,  but  that 
■e  is  no  landslip  nor  any  indications  whatever 
me  being  likely.  ‘Hot  a single  pebble  or 
n of  earth  has  been  observed  to  fall,’  says 
Stanier,  ‘though  there  are  often  earth- 
fes  here.’  Similar  alarming  statements  have 
Jared  in  the  Madrid  and  in  some  of  the  chief 
tinental  papers,  but  all  seemed  to  be  based 
local  sources  of  information,  there  having 
l some  agitation  in  Granada  to  try  and 
ice  the  authorities  (besides  restoring  a ruined 
rish  gateway  quite  distinct  from  the  Al- 
bra)  to  build  a great  retaining-wall  in  a 
)w  of  the  Alhambra  hill,  formed  ages  ago  by 
River  Darro.  There  has,  however,  been  no 
ige  in  this  hollow  (nor  does  the  Darro  now 
high  enough  to  effect  a change)  since  the 
imbra  walls  were  built  over  it  600  or  700 
s ago.  This  proposed  wall  is  considered  by 
•r  Contreras  to  bo  quite  unnecessary,  and 
is  also  the  opinion,  I am  told,  of  the 
srnment  engineers  who  have  considered  the 


ae  Water  Supply  of  the  MetropoHs.— 

le  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  the 
arned  debate  on  this  subject  was  resumed 
ir.  Fawcett,  who  moved, 

hat  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
s lias  been  unable  to  pass  any  measure  dealing  with 
9 ^?UE0(  V9  oi:  °P1Jnl,oa  that  ‘a  a subject  which 
■ntuont” 1 further  dela7>  to  ho  dealt  with  by  the 

3clater-Booth  said  the  subject  was  under 
Jonsideration  of  the  Government,  but  no 
cit  statement  must  be  expected  from  them 
Mr.  Cross  promised,  on  behalf  of  the 
Tnment,  that  the  subject  should  be  fully 
’d  into  in  all  its  bearings  before  next  Session, 
certain  whether  the  water  supply  of  the 
opohs  could  be  improved  without  any 
nal  increase  in  the  cost,  and  whether  it 
1 be  necessary  to  call  on  the  companies  to 
nder  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  some 
al  body  appointed  by  the  Government, 
t must  be  understood  that  if  the  Govern- 
undertook  any  scheme  of  that  kind,  no 
a which  the  companies  might  take,  no 
Jative  arrangements  into  which  they  might 
’ no  prospective  addition  which  they  might 
to  the  value  of  their  shares,  would  be 
account.  The  Government  would 
the  shares  as  they  found  them,  say,  at 
, day  of  the  last  half-year.  Mr.  Fawcett 
Tew  bis  resolution. 

J’erpool  At  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
ouncu  on  the  6th  inst.,  it  was  resolved, — 

.h,nlf]0UnCi1  havinR  resolved  that  the  offices  of 
erred6 “nd  V^r  engineer  should  be  divided,  it 
,,,  5°  “special  Committee,  consisting  of  four 

iterOnn  0 dea,th  Committee  and  four  members  of 
•,®.rlC°mrtle0.  ™th  one  member  added,  to  consider 


of  the  ^ recommendation  as  to  the 

n „ respectiye  officers,  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid 

ath  of  Mr.  j ames  Robinson.  — We 

' 0 haVQ,  to  announce  that  Mr.  James 
’ 8e.crefcary  to  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
n\n?lr?r.?n  ,Tuesday.  afc  h;s  residence, 
crboT  ^’  ClaPham-road.  He  was  held  in 
^ a!peT  C9m  by  the  “embers  of  the  Social 
•ill  i Law  Amend“ent  Societies,  and  his 
be  severely  felt  at  the  approaching 


Steel. — Messrs.  Matheson  & Grant,  in  their 
Engineering  Trades  Report,  say  “ The  use  of 
steel  has  not  been  so  rapidly  extended  as  its 
more  sanguine  advocates  predicted ; but  those 
who  are  best  informed  are  more  than  ever 
certain  of  its  ultimate  triumph.  Extra  prices 
for  the  purchase  of  steel  rails  rather  than  iron 
rails  have  no  longer  to  be  justified,  for  the 
direct  and  simple  methods  of  steel-making  are 
proving  to  be  less  costly  than  those  of  making 
iron  through  the  intermediary  process  of  pud- 
dling. Indeed,  the  iron  rail  trade  seems  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  There  is  the  apparent  anomaly 
that  at  certain  steel-works  having  no  obvious 
local  advantage,  rails,  can  be  produced  without 
loss  at  prices  impossible  to  other  makers.  Im- 
provements and  economies  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  (steel  making  have  followed  rapidly 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  newer  works 
benefit  by  the  dearly-bought  experience  of  the 
older  works ; every  such  advantage,  however 
small,  tolling  forcibly  during  the  present  keen 
competition.” 

South  London  Art  Exhibition.  — The 

opening  of  this  exhibition,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  143,  Upper  Kennington- 
lane,  took  place  on  Thursday.  The  chief  por- 
traits are  lent  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  and 
include  one  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  by  Watts;  one  of 
Professor  Fawcett,  by  Madox  Brown ; and 
one  of  M.  Gambetta,  by  Le  Gros.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor,  M.P.,  has  lent  a large  number  of  works, 
including  some  by  Goodwin,  Webb,  Stanfield, 
Moore,  &c.  Mr.  Woolner,  R.  A.,  also  lends  several 
works,  including  Turners,  Cotmans,  Reynoldses, 
and  Nasmyths.  There  are  also  pictures  by 
Guido,  Spagnoletti,  Hogarth,  and  Sir  F.  Leigh- 
ton. The  exhibition  will  be  open  free,  on  week- 
days from  two  till  five  and  from  seven  till  ten 
p.m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  six  to  ten  p.m. 

Public-House  Property. — In  the  course  of 
a sale,  at  the  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Debenham, 
Tewson,  & Farmer,  of  freehold  properties,  situate 
in  and  near  to  Long-lane  and  Crosby-row, 
Bermondsey,  the  Coach  and  Horses,  a fully- 
licensed  public-house,  and  two  cottage  tene- 
ments adjacent,  let  together,  on  lease,  expiring 
at  Midsummer,  1881,  at  60 1.  per  annum,  were 
put  np.  They  excited  most  vigorous  competition, 
and  eventually  realised  5,500 1.  The  premises 
are  small,  and  possess  a frontage  of  20  ft.  only 
to  Long-lane ; but  it  was  stated  that  the  house 
has  a well-established  reputation,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a large  business.  Even  if  it  be  so,  the  price 
is  extraordinary. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic. — The  history  of  the  foundation  of 
this  establishment  by  two  ladies  some  twenty 
years  ago,  with  its  Samaritan  Fund  and  Conva- 
lescent Branch,  is  very  interesting  and  en- 
couraging. It  has  been  well  supported,  too, 
and  done  much  good,  but  just  now  help  is 
needed,  and  those  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  and  help  on  a good  work  should  address 
Miss  Johanna  Chandler,  43,  Albany-street,  N.W. 
The  Samaritan  Society  has  special  claims  on 
the  sympathy  of  women ; “ its  administrative 
committee  is  composed  exclusively  of  women, 
and  its  benevolent  purposes  are  carried  out  by 
the  unwearied  labours  of  women.” 

Cavendish  College,  Cambridge. — As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  a further  extension  of 
this  college  is  contemplated,  and  we  now 
learn  that  the  works  are  being  commenced. 
Accommodation  is  being  provided  for  thirty 
additional  students,  and  later  in  the  year  it  is 
m contemplation  to  erect  temporary  accommo- 
dation for  about  twenty-five  more  students. 
Messrs.  John  Giles  & Gough,  of  London,  are  the 
architects. 

St.  Paul’s. — A design  for  the  decoration  of 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Pullan,  architect,  and  Mr.  C.  Heath  Wilson,  is 
now  on  view  in  the  gallery  of  the  Universal 
Fine  Art  Society,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

We  have  already  given  a few  particulars  of  the 
design. 


The  Social  Science  Congress.  — It  is 

announced  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has 
accepted  the  office  of  president  for  the  ensuing 
meeting ; that  Lord  Reay  has  accepted  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Economy  and  Trade 
department;  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  that  of  the 
Art  department;  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell  that  of  the 
Health  department;  Sir  Travers  Twiss  that 
of  the  Jurisprudence  department;  and  tho 
Hon.  Lyulpk  Stanley  that  of  the  Education 
department. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Walsall.  Mr.  Samuel  Loxton,  architect.  Quantities  bv 
tho  architect  • — 

James  Davis  & 8on £2,745  0 0 1 

Wistawe 2,500  0 0 ’ 

Dethell 2,500  0 0 

£™n8  ...  2,178  15  0 

£>.1?,law  2,176  0 O 

2,126  18  O 

I row  & Sons  2,100  0 0 

Crutchlcy  1,923  0 0 

l’ritchard  & Foltham  1,897  0 O 

Jones  & Sous 1,895  0 0 

Mill  ward,  executors  of  (accepted)  1,698  15  G! 

For  the  erection  of  thirteen  houses  in  Albort-road, 
Walthamstow,  for  Mr.  N.  Argent.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect 

Perry  & Co £5,460  0 0 

Outhwaite  and  Son 6,243  0 0 

Hearle  & 8on 5, 085  0 0 

Marr 4 973  0 0 

Gann  4,8*1  0 0 

Salt  • 4,600  0 0 

Good  (accepted)  4.133  0 0 


For  pumping  station,  sewerage  works,  Lincoln.  Mi 
r.  Mansergh,  engineer.  Quantities  provided  — 

Barues  & Wright 3,055  0 0 

H.  8.  & W.  Close 2,992  11  10 

Kellett  & Bentley 2,704  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Lincoln  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital. ^Mr.  M.  Drury,  architect.  Quantities  provided:— 


Martin  Si  Situs  .. 

Morgan  

Uatc.ifle 

Baines  

Barnes  & Wright  .. 

Thorpe  

Otter  & Eisey  

Chambers  

Taylor 

Crosshy  & Sons 

ClUTe  & Cox  


..£865 
..  841  14 
..  837  6 
. 811  10 


For  completing  No.  2,  Serle-street,  for  Mr.  Young.  Mr. 
R.  Groom,  architect  : — 

Nash  (accepted)  £550  0 0 


For  two  studios  at  Uaverstock-lull,  for  Mr.  Boiiamy. 
Mr.  R.  Groom,  architect ; - 

Hobinsou £1,444  0 0 

Lungmead  & Way 1,260  0 O 

Naan  1,245  0 0 

White  (accepted) l,lo7  0 0 

sting  1 . 

stone-road,  Choumert-road,  Peckham-rye. 

Stimson,  architect : — 

Payne  £1,175 

Terry  (accepted)  1,094 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Broad  Oak,  near  Bex- 
liill,  Sussex,  for  Colonel  H.  Lane.  Mr.  Edward  Cook, 
architect ; — 

Langmead  & Way  (accepted). 


Lowestoft. — Afc  a meeting  of  the  Lowestoft 
Improvement  Commissioners  on  the  11th  inst., 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  make  an  addi- 
tion of  501.  a year  to  the  salary  of  the  surveyor, 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Inch. 

EaU  of  Warehouses,  New  Oxford-street. 

Afc  the  end  of  last  week,  a fall  of  houses 
occurred  in  a thoroughfare  known  as  Dyott- 
sfcreefc,  New  Oxford-street.  There  was  no  loss  of 
life.  They  seem  to  have  been  a heap  of  rubbish 
waiting  the  first  opportunity  to  fall. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  The  Lamb  publie-honse. 
Lamb’s  Conduit-street.  Messrs.  Johnstone  & Paine, 
architects.  No  quantities  : — 

King £1,490  0 0 

Axford 1,400  O O 

Langmead  & Way  (accepted)  ...  1,351 


0 0 


For  Skegness  Promenade  Pier,  Lincolnshire.  Messrs. 
Clarke  & Pickwell,  engineers.  Quantities  by  the 
engineers : — 

Contract  No.  1. 

Butterley  Ironworks £25,118  1 9 

Hutton  £ Coventry  22,260  11  6 

Laidlaw,  Sons,  & Caine  21,044  0 0 

Stockton  Forge  Company  20,166  12  2 

Rolin  & Co 19,872  18  7 

Ilandysides  & Co 19,635  0 0 

Eckersley  & Williams  19,500  0 0 

Bridge  and  Roofing  Co 17,152  10  2 

Head,  Wrightson,  & Co.  (ac- 
cepted provisionally) 16,859  2 0 

Berglieim  & Co 16,764  14  10 

Contract  No.  2.— For  ornamental  saloon,  refreshment- 
rooms,  &c.  : — 

Laidlaw,  Sons,  & Caine  £4,698  0 0 

Hutton  & Coventry 4,378  14  4 

Holm  & Co 4,281  2 11 

Kirk  & Parry 3,796  8 7 

Head,  Wrightson,  & Co 3,659  18  O 

Dunkloy  3.6J0  0 0 

Young  & Akrigg  3,539  0 0 

Holmes  £ Wallhead  3,528  0 0 

Uandysidcs  & Co 3,399  9 6 

Brown,  Toogood,  & Co 3,259  1 8 

Macfarlano 3,161  16  6 


For  the  erection  of  a farm  residence  and  homestead  afc 
Hersham,  near  Walton-on-Thames,  for  Mr.  Edward 
Raphael.  John  Gordon  Picking,  architect : — 

Wright £1,125  10  0 

Light  (accepted)  990  15  0 
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£1,290 


For  the  rmor.lion  of  St.  M»r,  s Chnrcb,  Ticlhill.  Mr. 

J.  M.  Tea)**,  architect  :— 

Smith  k Co 

Demsoa  

Langley  

Anelay • • 

Tomlinson  k Sons 

Katrson  k Co.  (accepted) 

Flowitt  

Jackson  A Son  

Chadwick  k Co 

Dennison 


..£781 


7 0 


8mithies  A Oladman,  architects  :— 

Falkner  

Nye 

Taylor 

Brunsdon  

Beauchamp  


0! 


For  the  erection  of  a mission-hall  in  GHngall-road, 
Manchester-road,  Cubitt  Town  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Thomson  : 

Hunt,  amended  tender  (accepted) LS-o 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  in  WoodTille-road, 
Hadlor- by  Barnet,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Poole.  Mr.  H.  U.  Bndg 
man,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  *.  Thomson^:  ^ 

3,627 


Burman  . 

W.  & U.  Castle 

Manley 

Scrivener  k Co 

Frost  k Co 

Toms  

8taines  A Son  

8ims 

N'iblelt  

Moreland  A Nixon  . 

Kirk  A Bandall 

Niblett 

Gould  A Brand 

Hunt  

Chinnock  

8omerville  A Hill  ... 
Kichardson  Bros. 
Taylor  (accepted)  ... 


2,499  0 
2. 410  0 
2,419  10 
2,390  0 
2,331  0 
2,365  0 
2,33)  0 
2,300  0 
2.292  0 
2,233 


2.275  0 0 


2,230 
2,30)  0 0 
2,197  0 0 
2,176  0 0 
2,039  17  3 


For  extensions  to  the  Camden  Turkish  Baths,  lli 
Kentish  Town-road.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect:— 
Hunt  (accepted)  by  schedule. 


For  two  warehouses,  Bueknell-street,  Oxford-street, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Trehearue,  architect  : — 

W.  B.  Dowds  A Co.  (accepted). 


For  seven  houses,  Chiswick.  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith, 
architect : — 

W.  B.  Downs  A Co.  (accepted). 


For  house  at  Woodford. 

Tillett 

Day  

Cox  

North  Bros 

Wood  (accepted) 


For  additions  to  farm-buildings.  Maningtou  Estate, 

Mr.  Lewis  R.  Price.  Mr.Lvan  Lowell, architect.  Quantities 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  E.  D.— C.  C.— E.  P.— O.  W.—  Q.  N — W.  P. 


I 


H.-C.  B.-O.  0.-0.  K.-F.  J.  B.-W.  W.-C.  H.  W.-V 
j B_j  m.  T.— T.  C.  8.— Progress.— B.  L.— W.  H.  F.-R.  Ol 
P.—  3.  AG.—  A Candidate. — l)r.  P.— 8.  F.  0.— W.  T.  * Son.-i 
D & Co  — E.  P.-H  H.  B-W.  P.  O.-T.  A P.-J.  T.-N.  B| 
O’C.— D.  3.— 8.  A H.— Surveyorthips  to  local  boards  (a  nut  i 
letters  on  this  subject  will  have  consideration  next  week).— ,t 
ind  Gilding  (next  week).-E.  Aldis  (does  not  describe  his  n 
. ..  ..... 3 ...  ..n  w n s ' 


o be  understood).— W.  D.  8.  . 


..£690  0 0 


0 0 


2 1 


415  15 


Morgan  



Geltrin  

Davies... 

Lockley  

Price  

Birrell 

Hughes  A Son  

Price  A Son  (accepted)  360  0 U 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Penymaes  House,  for 
Mrs.  Evans.  Mr.  Evan  Powell,  architect.  Quantities  not 

•“""fa £1,000  o 0 

Price  A Son  (accepted)  780  0 0 


forming  flat  roots  sufficiently  t 
appear). — T.  B.  3.  (next  week). 

statements  of  tacts.  lists  ot  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  aceoa. 
by  the  name  and  address  ot  the  seeder,  not  necessar: 
publication. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  ant. 

addresses. 

Not*.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artioles,  and  papers 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


374  16  1 


Bath  Stone  of  Beat  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limit; 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  i 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dc 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kin) 


For  pair  of  cottages  and  outbuildings,  Little  Marnugton, 
. r T>  Mr  Evan  Powell,  architect.  Quan- 


on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts,  [i 


for  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Pnce.  Mi 
titles  supplied : — 

I ockley  

Phillips  

Braitheman 

Geltriu  

Price  A Son 


..£643  0 
..  633  9 
..  597  10 
..  645  14 


633  0 0 


For  additions  to  farm-buildings  at  Bodaioch  Farm,  for 
the  trustees  of  the  late  General  \V  orsnatn.  Mr.  hvan 
Powell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:  — 

Williams  £403  1 3 1 0 

W oolley 

Phillips  

Breeze  (accepted)  


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all 

warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  P 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMP 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  E 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  1L 

should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  1! 


359  2 


For  cemetery  chapels,  entrance  lodge,  fence,  walling, 
and  outbuildings,  for  the  Burial  Board  of  the  parish  ot 
Llanidloes.  Mr.  Evan  Powell,  architect.  Quantities  not 


of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  g 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicati 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamci 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Cric: 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.  [Adyt1 


Jannan 

Meredith  (accepted) 


..£1,759  0 
..  1,487  11 
. 1,386  0 


M. 


720  0 0 


For  erecting  house  and  shop,  High-street,  Hampstead. 

Mr.  J.  Tanner,  architect.  Quantities  Supplied  : — 

Eaton  £1,160  0 0 

Hobson  1,146  0 0 

Hayworth  1,127  0 0 

Butcher  1,045  0 0 

Mustoe 1,090  0 0 

Grey  (accepted)  999  0 0 


For  a’teration  to  “George  and  Dragon”  public-house, 
Cleveland-street,  Tottenham  Court-road,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Newport.  Mr.  Robert  Kmeric  Tyler,  architect 

Somerville  A Hill  (accepted) £1,050  0 0 


Aspliaita. 

Beysael,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  anc 
White  Asphaltes. 
STODABT  * 01 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-atreet,  E.C.  [Advt/ 


Boy>  School  at  Arunclcl  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. — The 
quantities  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  John- 
street,  Adelphi. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sneesbam  

Warne  A Son  

Jackson  A Todd  

Hobson  

Bywater  

Jerratt 

Taylor  A Parfitt  (accepted)  . 


,.£1,789  i 
. 1,637 
,.  1,520 


1,440 

1,318 

1,199 


For  repairing  seven  houses,  York-road,  City-road,  for 
Mr.  Mace : — 

Taylor  A Parfitt  (accepted) £175  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  shops  and  warehouses  in  Bethnal 
Green-road,  for  Messrs.  Nicholson  A Sons.  Messrs. 
Gordon  & Lowther,  architects  : — 

Browne  A Robinson £7,816  0 0 

Thoms 7,6b9  0 0 

Tally  7.329  0 0 

Brand  A Co 7,063  0 0 

Thomerson  A Son 7,025  0 0 

Farrah  A Son  6,990  0 0 

Lauder  A Son. 6.775  0 0 

Forrest..., 6,695  0 0 


Asphalte. — The  Seyaael  and  Metallic!: 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offii 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  ma 
for  damp  oourees,  railway  aroheg,  warehouse 
Qat  roofa,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  mdk 4 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  TAd\ 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GElNERAL  AD VERriSK&lENTS. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s-  M- 

Rich  additional  Line  (about  t«D  words) Oe.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Speolal  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract*,  Sales  by  Auction, 
kc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Da  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  •*  The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  nsuif  In  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  th< 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  :— 

For  “ Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements Sd.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PRKPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURUKINIRR.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Calherlne-streot,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  s issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cauuot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
OOPLsS  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


J.  Sessions  a Sons,  Docks,  Gloa. 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLAT. 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINAL 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kif 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [■ 


Whitlaad  Abbey  Groan  Slates.-: 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  etc? 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  availa 
immediate  delivery.— For  further  parti 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.t 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••THE  BUILDER"  is  enpplled  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  ol  the  United  Ktugdom  at  the  rate  of  IBs.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


MICIIELMORE  & R£ 


Manufacturers  of 


__  pOLLINGE’S 

29  '-'lever,  soeew,  & barrel 

rl  Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN”  GATE  STOJ 

and  IMPROVED  GATH  FITTINGS  ol  every  Dei 

36a,  BOROUGH  1 

Discount  to  Builders.  LONDON) 

Illustrated  List  two  stamps. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

CORRUGATED  IRON  ROOFING. 


ESTIMATES  FOR  ABOVE,  EITHER  PREPARED  READY  FOR  FIXING,  OR  FIXED  COMPLETE,  ON  APPLICATION  Tf 

TIREO-a-OILT  &c  CO. 

(lLe  oldest  Firm  in  the  Trade,  Mr.  H.  Treggon  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  Zinc  Roofing  in  this  count 

YORK  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  LONDON, 

AND  23,  JEWIN  STREET,  E.C. 
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A Recent  Look  at 


Netley  Abbey. 


N actual  appear, 
ance  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  on  the  banks 
of  Southampton 
Water  is  unknown 
to  many,  even 
among  architects, 
to  whom  its  name 
has  been  a familiar 
sound  throughout 
their  lives.  It  is 
one  of  those  inte- 
resting places 
which  get  over- 
looked because  they 
are  on  the  way  to 
nowhere.  The  west 
gable  can  be  seen 
when  going  down 
hampton  Water  in  the  steamers  which  con- 


: Southampton  with  Cowes,  but  no  passenger 
touches  at  Netley.  It  can  be  reached  from 
hampton  without  difficulty  by  the  railway 
h the  traffic  to  the  great  military  hospital 
fetley  has  called  into  existence,  and  the 
y ruins  are,  in  fact,  a great  resort  of 
sts  and  holiday-makers  from  the  adjoining 
try.  But  busy  people  from  other  parts  of 
and  (and  architects  are  usually  busy  when 
journey)  are  mostly  taking  Southampton 
>ufe  for  somewhere  else,  and  do  not  think 
pending  the  greater  part  of  an  afternoon 
etting  out  to  Netley  and  back.  Perhaps, 
pite  of  the  familiarity  of  the  name  and 
te  of  the  abbey,  they  are  not  all  aware  how 
’eating  and  beautiful  a relic  of  early 
ueval  architecture  it  is ; with  some  special 
ts  of  interest,  too,  which  are  missed  by 
e-books,  and  even  by  archmologians. 
xe  single-line  railway  from  Southampton 
M station  takes  us  out,  at  a jog-trot  pace,  and 
• many  stoppages,  in  about  five-and-twenty 
ites ; passing  on  the  way,  at  a little  distance, 
Street’s  memorial  church  to  Bishop  Wilber- 
e,  and  crossing  small  reaches  of  water  which 
diapered  with  water-lilies,  white  stars  on  a 
■n  ground.  About  half  a mile  from  the 
ion  is  Netley  village,  on  the  way  to  which  we 

0 on  our  left  hand  the  huge  mass  of  the 
tary  hospital,  into  the  walls  of  which  were 
rporated,  if  we  were  rightly  informed,  not  a 

‘precious  stones ” from  the  abbey  ruins, 

1 uninclosed  and  accessible  to  the  predatory 
factor.  Netley,  consisting  mainly  of  one 

of  a street  of  small  houses,  looks  a plaoe 
re  one  cannot  imagine  anything  ever  happen- 
ut  all.  A furlong  beyond  it,  and  a .turn  to 
right  through  a gate  into  long  grass,  and  we 
ur  front  of  the  south  entrance  into  the 
a*-er  garth  of  the  Abbey,  the  outer  walls  of 
are  nearly  lost  in  a mass  of  ivy. 

0 builders  of  the  abbey  adopted  the  usual 
-0  of  the  Cistercians  in  regard  to  seclusion  of 
. as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  allowed 
The  land  here  rises  rather  rapidly  from 
water,  and  then  falls  again  eastward,  leaving 
ge,  aud  on  the  lower  ground  beyond  this 


ridge  the  abbey  is  "placed,  so  as  to  be  only 
partially  visible  from  the  water.  The  church  is 
known  in  its  main  characteristics,  to  all  archi- 
tects, by  the  illustrations  of  it  in  Sharpe’s 
“ Parallels.”  The  brown-tinted  lithographs  in  his 
fine  work,  however,  convey  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  more  perfect  por- 
tions of  the  building.  The  stone  (said  to  be 
Caen)  has  acquired  the  most  beautiful  pearly  grey 
tint  from  time  and  minute  vegetation,  and, 
seen  as  we  saw  it,  in  one  of  the  few  half-hours 
of  bright  sunshine  which  this  wintry  summer 
has  allowed  us,  the  appearance  of  the  plain, 
massive,  Early  Pointed  work  of  the  choir,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  green  foliage,  was  as  beau- 
tiful a combination  of  tone  as  the  painter  could 
wish.  The  church  has  the  short  square  choir 
peculiar  to  the  Cistercian  plan,  and  transepts 
with  aisles  on  the  eastern  side.  The  south 
transept  and  the  choir  are  the  best  preserved ; 
of  the  north  transept  only  the  footings  are  left, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  nave  piers 
and  west  crossing  piers,  of  which  little  but  the 
bases  remain.  The  greater  portion  of  the  east 
and  west  walls  remains,  and  the  end  windows, 
with  fragments  of  the  tracery.  The  choir,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  is  older  than  the  nave> 
and  unless  we  are  to  reconsider  some  of 
the  usually  accepted  views  as  to  the  relation 
between  date  and  style,  it  somewhat  con- 
tradicts the  published  statement  that  the  place 
was  founded  by  Henry  III.  in  1237.  Those 
who  make  this  statement  have,  we  presume, 
documentary  evidence  to  back  it,  but  this  date 
brings  the  foundation  to  near  the  close  of  the 
full  Lancet  period,  whereas  many  of  the  details 
suggest  a decidedly  early  period  of  that 
style.  The  work  is  massive  and  plain  to  a 
degree ; the  orders  of  the  transept  arches  are 
merely  recessed  and  chamfered  without  mould- 
ing ; the  plan  of  the  piers  is  more  like  what  we 
usually  regard  as  a transitional  plan ; the 
external  labels  over  the  lancet  couplets  form 
circular  arches  without  the  slightest  point ; and 
the  little  bits  of  foliage  carving  which  terminate 
the  chamfers  of  the  piers  in  choir  and  transept 
(forming  part  of  the  capital)  have  the  small 
leaves  and  long  thin  weak  Btems  which  charac- 
terise everywhere  the  tentative  foliage  that 
preceded  the  development  of  the  full,  rich,  and 
flowing  type  of  the  Early  English  foliage.  We 
should  therefore  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
date  given  is  at  least  that  of  the  completion  of 
the  choir  and  transepts,  which  may  have  been 
some  time  in  process  through  interruptions,  or 
that  of  the  installation  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
foliage  which  terminates  the  vaulting  shafts  at 
the  triforium  level  is,  in  fact,  considerably  later 
in  style  than  that  of  the  main  capitals,  as  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  the  small  portions  remain- 
ing uninjured:  this  may  be  explained,  perhaps, 
from  its  having  been  put  up  in  the  rough  and 
carved  afterwards.  The  nave  is  perceptibly  later 
in  style,  the  aisle  windows  containing  a small 
proportion  of  geometric  tracery  in  a tolerably  ad- 
vanced stage  of  its  development,  so  far  as  treat- 
ment  of  detail  can  characterise  it.  The  circular 
label  over  the  windows  is  retained,  obviously 
with  the  object  of  assimilating  the  character 
of  the  design  with  that  of  the  choir.  The 
transept  has  been  re-vaulted  at  a late  period 


of  the  style,  before  the  introduction  of  fan 
vaulting,  but  verging  towards  that  style  of 
vault ; little  more  is  left  of  it  than  the  start- 
ing of  the  ribs,  and  the  springers  which  carry 
them:  these  latter  are  very  curious  and  un- 
usual in  design,  consisting  of  a long  inverted 
conoid,  square  on  plan,  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  brought  down  on  to  the  old  vaulting  shaft 
of  the  original  vault ; the  upper  end  spreads 
considerably,  and  is  adorned  by  the  thin  wiry 
mouldings  of  the  period,  with  a battlement 
ornament  on  them,  from  behind  which  spring 
the  vaulting  shafts,  as  from  a large  square 
abacus.  The  front  of  the  springer  is  worked 
into  two  long  panels,  dying  into  a point  at  the 
lower  end.  The  care  with  which  the  later 
masonry  is  fitted  into  the  old  is  as  remarkable 
j for  neatness  of  workmanship  as  the  design  is 
! for  clumsiness  of  effect.  It  is  a very  odd  freak 
J of  Gothic  detail,  and  looks  the  more  so  in  con- 
l trast  with  the  grand  severity  and  entire  absence 
of  pretence  or  affectation  in  the  older  work. 
In  these  qualities  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
work  of  the  period  to  surpass  this.  Both  the 
east  and  west  ends,  with  their  plain,  massive 
buttresses,  hardly  relieved  (in  the  choir  portion) 
even  by  a moulding,  the  weatherings  juBt  pro- 
jected sufficiently  to  give  an  adequate  drip,  seem 
the  perfection  of  the  architecture  of  common 
sense,  good  taste,  and  stability.  The  fine 
gradation  of  line  in  the  successive  slopes  of 
the  set-offs  of  the  great  west-end  buttresses 
is  worth  attention,  the  slope  becoming 
steeper  and  steeper  as  the  buttresses  ap- 
proach the  ground,  iu  contradiction  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  some  modern  Gothic 
architects,  Pugin  especially,  who  have  laid  it 
down  that  the  Blope  should  be  steeper  a3  the 
buttress  rises,  iu  order  to  accommodate  the 
line  of  the  set-off  to  the  position  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  enable  him  to  see  the  face  of  the 
upper  set-off,  instead  of  seeing  only  the  drip- 
moulding.  But  with  the  Mediaeval  builders,  or 
at  least  with  those  who  worked  at  Netley,  the 
buttress  was  not  a matter  of  Bhow,  but  was 
regarded  as  a matter  of  practical  building,  and 
the  fact  of  the  buttresses  following  in  their 
slopes  the  actual  line  of  pressure,  which  would 
necessarily  be  brought  nearer  to  the  vertical  as 
the  vertical  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
buttress  made  itself  felt  on  the  lower  part,  i3  a 
proof  of  the  practical  aim  with  which  such 
buildings  were  constructed  in  the  days  when 
Gothic  architecture  was  a real  practical  thing, 
and  not  a mere  sentiment. 

It  was,  however,  more  especially  the  re- 
mains of  the  conventual  buildings  concerning 
which  we  wished  to  say  a word.  Mr.  Sharpe, 
as  before  observed,  has  edited  the  church 
in  his  “ Parallels,”  or  at  least  has  illus- 
trated it  pretty  fully,  both  by  views  of  it 
as  existing  and  by  “ restorations  ” of  that 
harmless  and  entirely  beneficial  kind  which 
exist  on  paper  only.  But  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  are  no  published  illustrations  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  and  they  deserve  some 
comment,  as  they  have  some  unusual  characte- 
ristics, and  have  been  in  some  points  incorrectly 
described  even  in  publications  which  claim  te 
be  the  work  of  experts.  The  general  plan  of 
a Cistercian  monastery,  followed  with  so  little 
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variation  in  the  larger  establishments  of  this 
order,  is  not  here  fully  carried  out,  and  the 
reason  is  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  the 
buildings,  even  without  the  corroborative  testi- 
mony of  history.  According  to  the  latter,  it 
would  seem  that  Netley  was  really  an  offshoot 
from  Beaulieu,  then  the  great  abbey  of  the 
south  of  Hampshire,  but  of  which  there  is  less 
remaining  now  than  of  Netley.  Only  a small 
body  of  monks  were  detailed  from  Beaulieu  to 
inhabit  the  new  monastery  at  the  outset ; and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott  tells  us  that  at  the  dis- 
solution under  Henry  VIII.  there  were  twelve 
monks  in  the  establishment.  The  number  of 
inmates  at  the  dissolution  epoch  may  not  repre- 
sent the  average  numbers  during  the  high  tide 
of  asceticism,  but  this  argument  applies  equally 
to  all  the  monasteries,  and  a comparison  of  the 
numbers  reported  at  other  localities  at  the 
dissolution  shows  plainly  that  Netley  was  a 
small  house.  It  is  with  the  recollection  of 
this  that  the  remains  must  be  examined. 
According  to  the  usual  rule  of  Cistercian 
planning,  there  should  be  at  the  centre  of  the 
south  side  of  the  cloister  garth,  and  projecting 
from  it  at  right  angles  southwards,  the  refectory 
of  the  convent.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
visitors  are  at  present  admitted  to  the  precincts'; 
there  is  a doorway  at  this  point  in  the  cloister 
wall,  but  there  is  not  a trace  of  the  refectory 
building,  and  as  the  ground  falls  away  from  the 
cloister  enclosure  at  this  point,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  there  should  not  have  been  some 
vestige  of  these  walls  above  the  ground  had 
they  existed,  especially  since  the  other  portions 
of  the  building  are  so  much  preserved.  But 
when  we  come  to  look  over  the  buildings  on  the 
east  side  of  the  enclosure,  we  understand  at 
once  why  there  are  no  remains  of  a refectory. 
The  day-room  for  the  monks  occupies  its  usual 
place,  entered  from  a door  near  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  cloister, — a long  apartment,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  projecting  some 
distance  beyond  the  south  boundary  of  the 
cloister  garth.  But  instead  of  the  day-room  being 
lighted  at  the  end  as  usual,  it  is  intercepted  by 
a square  chamber  of  its  own  width,  communi- 
cating with  it  by  a door,  but  having  also  a 
smaller  opening  about  2 ft.  6 in.  from  the 
ground,  by  the  side  of  the  door,  and  going  into 
this  square  chamber  we  find  a long  room 
opening  out  of  it  again  to  the  left,  at 
right  angles  to  the  day-room  ; a room  contain- 
ing an  immense  fireplace,  and  again  with  a 
small  opening  by  the  side  of  the  door,  com- 
mnnicating  with  the  square  room,  jast  as  in  the 
room.  The  whole  thing  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be. 
The  establishment  being  a small  one,  it  was 
thought  that  one  long  room  might  serve  all 
purposes,  without  going  to  the  expense  of  a 
separate  refectory ; accordingly  the  serving- 
room  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  day-room,  and 
the  kitchen  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  thing  is 
so  plain  to  any  one  accustomed  to  planning 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  make  a mistake. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  description  of  Netley 
in  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott’s  “ Monasticon,”  form- 
ing the  second  volume  of  his  “ English  Min- 
sters,” it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  explained  the 
building  wrongly,  from  goingwith  apreconceived 
notion  of  what  ought  to  be  there.  He  says  the 
Early  English  door  of  the  refectory  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  south  walk  of  the  cloister.  There 
is  a door  there,  but  there  is  not  much  if  any 
Early  English  left  in  it,  and  no  trace  of  the 
refectory  walls.  What  we  have  called  (and 
what  has  been  generally  called)  the  kitchen, 
Mr.  Walcott  calls  the  “calefactory,” — i.e.,  the 
room  where  brethren  who  suffered  from  the 
cold  could  find  a fire  and  get  warm.  There 
was  such  a room  frequently  in  Bene- 
dictine monasteries ; but  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  existed  in  an  original 
Cistercian  monastery  (the  room  is  of  the  same 
date  as  the  rest  of  the  building),  and  it  seems 
very  unlikely  that  an  order  who  pushed  the 
duty  of  “enduring  hardness”  to  such  a'point 
that  their  chapter-honse,  and  frequently  the  end 
of  their  day-room,  were  open  to  the  air,  should 
have  established  an  adjoining  sitting-room 
smaller  than  the  day-room,  with  a fireplace  bi" 
enough  to  roast  an  ox.  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  had 
seen  more  and  written  more  of  Cistercian  archi- 
tecture than  any  one  else  in  this  country,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  any  such 
building  as  a part  of  a Cistercian  plan,  but  he 
doe3  call  special  attention  to  the  characteristic 
large  fireplaces  in  the  kitchens,  similar  in 
character  to  this  one,  though  larger  in  larger 
establishments.  There  is  certainly  a small 
building  outside  the  south  wall  of  the  cloisters 


and  parallel  to  it,  in  which  are  two  fireplaces, 

but  these  are  a late,— probably  Tudor,— addition, 
the  fireplaces  and  part  of  the  walls  being  built 
in  brick,  and  the  door,  which  Mr.  Walcott  calls 
the  refectory  door,  appeared  to  us  to  have  been 
broken  through  at  the  same  time  ; certainly  we 
can  remember  no  traces  of  Early  English  work 
in  it.*  The  outer  constructions  on  the  south  side 
only  show,  as  at  present,  indications  of  a narrow 
range  of  buildings  running  parallel  with  the 
south  wall,  a part  of  which  has  been  so 
modernised  and  interfered  with  in  forming  a 
dwelling  for  the  custodian,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  it  may  have  been. 

The  plan  of  Netley  is  exceptional  in  other 
ways,  it  must  be  remembered.  Even  Mr. 
Sharpe,  who  was  usually  so  accurate  in  these 
matters,  has  fallen  into  too  hasty  a generalisa- 
tion in  speaking  of  the  “ long  two-storied 
building  which  invariably  flanks  the  west  side 
of  the  cloister,”  and  which  he  defined,  probably 
rightly,  as  the  “ domus  conversorum”  Not  only 
is°there  no  trace  of  such  a building  at  Netley, 
but  there  is  no  room  for  it ; the  west  side  of  the 
cloister  comes  too  close  up  to  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  uponjwhich  the  building  should  have 
abutted. f Again,  opening  out  of  the  east  cloister, 
immediately  south  of  the  sacristy,  we  find 
what  Mr.  Walcott, 'to  our  amazement,  calls  “ the 
vestibule  of  the  chapter-house.”  It  is  the  chap- 
ter-house itself,  with  its  usual  three  open  arches 
towards  the  cloister,  according  to  the  Cistercian 
model,  and  on  the  east  side  its  range  of  lancet 
windows,  with  holes  for  the  bars  supporting  the 
glass  or  lattice,  and  no  hint  of  any  further 
passage.  Apparently  Mr.  Walcott  (if  he  has 
seen  the  place  himself,  which  his  description 
leaves  us  room  to  doubt)  calls  it  a “ vesti- 
bule” because  it  is  square  and  does  not  project 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  line  of  building,  whereas, 
conventual  (as  distinguished  from  cathedral) 
chapter-houses  were  usually  long-shaped,  and 
projecting  eastward.  But  here,  again,  there  is 
no  puzzle,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  indications 
everywhere  that  the  establishment  was  a com- 
paratively small  one.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages 
people  had  common  sense  enough  not  to  build 
a room  bigger  than  they  wanted  it.  The  church 
was  large  and  grand,  because  to  make  it  so  was 
an  act  of  worship  and  devotion;  the  conven- 
tual buildings  were  suited  to  the  number  of 
the  occupants. 

The  said  chapter-house  shows  beautiful  work, 
a great  deal  of  it  in  good  preservation.  The 
three  arches  toward  the  cloister,  the  centre  one 
open  down  to  the  ground,  the  side  ones  with  sills 
a little  off  the  ground,  were  carried  on  centre 
shafts  of  stone,  with  four  auxiliary  shafts  of 
(probably)  Purbeck  marble.  These  latter  are 
gone,  and  only  their  stone  caps  remain.  The 
sacristy  had  a door  with  a bold  trefoiled  head. 
The  architectural  beauty  of  the  cloister-court 
(except  the  church  side  of  it)  seems  to  have 
been  concentrated  on  these  chambers.  The 
space  for  the  lavatory  remains  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  cloister.  Wo  can  see  that  it  had  a cor- 
belled out  arcade  over  it,  and  the  bed-stone  of 
the  washing-trough  is  there,  but  all  the  detail 
is  broken  away.  The  dormitory  was  in  its 
usual  position  over  the  day-room.  There  is 
another  story  also,  the  same  height,  over  the 
kitchen  wing ; and  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
there  was  access  to  the  choir  of  the  church  on 
the  same  level  as  the  dormitory,  across  the 
chapter-house  and  sacristy,  in  the  manner  so 
frequently  found;  the  traces  of  the  triforium 
door,  and  the  staircase  down  into  the  church, 
are  visible  in  the  interior  of  the  south  transept. 
Another  point  that  we  may  call  attention  to  is 
that  in  the  west  wall  of  the  day-room,  near  one 
end,  is  a large  and  deep  gap  in  the  wall,  from 
which  something  has  been  broken  away ; the 
existence  of  this  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that 
this  room  was  used  as  the  refectoi’y,  and  that 
this  gap  was  the  recess  for  the  reader’s  pulpit. 

A curious  point  in  the  building  is  that  the 
stream  that  was  turned  through  it  for  drainage 
purposes  is  still  running  in  its  old  channel,  and 


the  sanitary  (or  unsanitary)  working  o' 

establishment  at  this  point  can  be  pretty; 
comprehended.  Along  one-half  of  the  k! 
side  of  the  kitchen,  between  the  buttre 
which  form  deep  embrasures  for  the  1 
windows,  we  look  down  into  a deep  trench  tj 
3 ft.  wide  and  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  deep,  and  into: 
end  of  this  comes  a continuous  stream  of  ' 
led  through  a subterranean  aqueduct  to: 
point.  The  buttresses  and  the  wall  div| 
the  kitchen  from  the  square  apartment  tj 
mentioned,  are  carried  on  arches  clear  oi 
water- coui’se,  which  flows  out  at  the  south: 
angleof  this  wing  of  the  building,  the  tiench :■ 
continued  along  the  side  of  the  square  a: 
ment  between  the  day-room  and  kitchen,  e 
a little  space  left  for  a landing  at  one: 
Over  the  trench,  in  the  outer  wall  of  this  s; 
room,  is  a series  of  square  holes  for  belr 
about  the  level  of  the  floor.  Here  wav 
monks’  “gong,”  or  row  of  w.c.s,  like  so; 
small  stalls,  with  the  water  running  undert 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  part  of  the  wall  in  fr 
the  trench  where  the  partition  came 
divided  off  these  penetralia ; apparency 
wooden  partition,  or,  at  all  events,  some: 
that  did  not  bond  into  the  wall,  for  there 
sign  of  any  stone  having  been  broken  away 
“gong”  must  have  been  disagreeably  neij 
living-room,  but  that  may  have  been  p i 
monastic  penance.  The  remainder  oi  i 
trench,  in  the  kitchen  apartment,  we  ini 
was  left  open  to  throw  kitchen  refuse  d 
there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  ever  been  shr 
and  indeed  it  could  not  have  been  so  w 
blocking  up  the  windows  on  that  side,  at 
end  window  would  have  given  very  insuf k 
light. 

It  is  a curious  question,  whether  there 
was  not  a cloister,  in  the  accepted  sense  « 
term.  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his  work  on  “The  .< 
tecture  of  the  Cistercians,”  says,  “I  kc: 
no  monastic  remains  of  this  order  in  Ed 
in  which  the  cloister,  or  any  part  of  it,  is. 
Mr.  Walcott  gives  it  as  one  of  the  distfe 
features  of  the  Cistercian  monasteries 
they  had  usually  no  cloister  arcade.  I 
were  so,  it  is  the  more  reason  why  Mr.  i 
should  not  have  fonnd  one ; but  thou: 
believe  Mr.  Walcott  to  have  much  knowlej 
the  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  war 
habits  of  Medimval  monastics,  we  must  h 
to  take  his  word  as  to  points  in  the  archil, 
of  the  buildings.  Moreover,  Mr.  Sharpe  e 
rates  several  very  fine  Continental  spec 
of  Cistercian  monasteries  in  which  the  cl 
remain.  There  is  not  a trace  of  a clou 
the  ground  at  Netley,  but  there  are  e 
occasionally,  not  everywhere,  projecting 
the  wall,  as  if  to  carry  a wall-plate  to  d 
timbers  ; at  least,  we  can  offer  no  better  < 
nation  of  them.  Our  conclusion  would  be 
that  there  was  a lean-to  roof  hung  frd 
building  where  shelter  was  most  wanted 
timber  verandah  on  wooden  supports.! 
reason  for  thinking  there  was  no  built  do: 
not  only  the  absence  of  any  remains  of  : 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ti 
the  walls  round  the  enclosure  of  any  grc 
and  a stone-built  cloister  would  certainli 
been  groined  in  a group  of  buildings  . 
every  other  covered  part,  even  the  £ 
passage,  had  a vaulted  ceiling. 

Netley  leaves  a delightful  impression  n 
memory  when  visited  under  bright  su: 
Some  of  the  trees  by  which  it  was  formei 
much  concealed  have  been  removed,  ai 
ground  cleared,  but  there  is  enough  plat 
round  it  still  to  give  beautiful  effects  1 
purely  artistic  point  of  view.  Fine  trees. 
■ the  cloister-garth,  and  a large  ono  has 


* It  was  not  till  after  our  visit  that  we  took  up, 
curiosity,  Mr.  Walcott’s  “Monasticon”  to  see  ho 
descriued  the  place,  otherwise  we  might  have  compared 
hi3  description  with  the  facts  more  minutely  in  some 
points. 


t As  another  example  of  the  danger  of  generalities, 
anarpe  says  Architecture  of  the  Cistercians  ”)  that  “ the 


transepts  had  no  aisles,  but  invariably  two  or  three  chapels 
on  their  east.sides.”  Tti«  «;=u  — ». .i 


.***«  caavBiuea.  The  aisle-space  in  n ettey  transept  may 
have  been  used  for  chapels,  but  to  say  tha't  the  transep’t 
lias  iarpnitAr>tnr..l|«-\  — ...u  i.  _ ...  , t 


has  (architecturally)  no  aisle  would  be  absurd.  In  the 
earlier  Komanesque  or  transition  churches  of  the  order 
there  were  close  chapels  with  partition-walls  between 
■I'Tif1  ‘i10  e,ast  slde  of  ,he  t^nsept ; but  the  aisle  form 
!s  , y neve. oped  at  Netley,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
instances, 


UP  rigUC  OUO  U1  mo  oouiuo 

Bat  the  floor  of  the  church  is  kept  carer* 
a beautiful  level  green,  its  expanse  only 


rupted  by  the  bases  of  the  nave  piers  a 


lupoou  ‘ „ , 

oddly-assorted  pile  or  lump  of  stones  . - 
together  in  the  centre  of  the.  nave,  and  it 
of  which  an  old  rusty  field-piece  has  been 
tbe  ground  muzzle  downwards,  tor 
. ° . 1 „ n it.  WOf 


difficult  for  a stranger  to  say.  From  t 
door  is  a very  good  place  to  see  the  c 
good  effect,  and  while  doing  so  the  sp 
will  probably  notice  also  that  t e 
the  church  has  always  been,  83  D 
or  three  steps  below  the  levef. 
ground  outside,  as  shown  by 
steps  still  remaining.  present 

Mr.  Chamberlayne,  bas,  we  believe,  ey  5 
for  tbe  place,  and  the  custodian  see 
for  it,  and  take  an  intelligent  inteiest  w 
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•e  are  two  things  we  Bbould  like  to  see 
red.  For  reasons  of  sentiment  we  should 
f much  wish  to  see  pic-nics  and  such  enter- 
ments  in  the  grounds  put  a stop  to ; as  it  is, 
place  is  turned  into  a tea-garden  in  the  most 
lonnced  manner,  putting  to  rout  all  the 
■ciations  which  belong  to  such  remains, 
for  purely  practical  reasons,  we  very  much 
,se  that  the  ivy  Bhould  not  be  allowed  its 
way  with  the  walls  to  the  extent  which  it 
at  present ; it  is  very  picturesque,  no  doubt, 
it  hides  in  some  places  all  the  architectural 
lil,  and  (which  is  a more  serious  matter)  it 
pull  down  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
s before  their  time,  if  allowed  to  develop, 
e of  it  should  be  removed  without  delay, 
88  it  is  wished  that  much  of  what  is  left  of 
ey  Abbey  Bhould  disappear  irrecoverably. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  SCHOOL 
LIGHTING. 

IB  importance  of  what  wo  take  leave  to  call 
scholastic  architecture  of  England  is  un- 
ibly  very  great.  We  may  ronghly  divide 
rchitectural  designs  into  certain  categories, 
rding  to  the  objects  for  which  the  buildings 
ntended.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  at  once 
hat  the  progress  of  civilisation  is  indicated 
ae  predominance,  from  time  to  time,  of  one 
lother  motive  for  the  architect.  As  far  back 
Jonumontal  relios  enable  us  to  pursue  the 
ry,  defence  was  the  first  object  of  the 
ler;  defence  against  savage  beasts  was 
ibly  more  early  in  its  development  than 
ary  fortification.  The  lake  dwellings  of 
zerland  have  come  down  to  historic  times, 
hey  appear  to  reach  back  to  a very  remote 
;uity,  and  these  structures  would  so  readily 
* prey  to  the  attack  of  any  enemy  that  had 
;ient  skill  to  kindle  and  to  propagate  fire,  that 
fact  affords  a strong  ground  for  the  conclu- 
that  the  original  reason  for  selecting  so 
ige  a site  for  human  abode,  was  the  desire 
)tain  protection  for  domesticated  animals 
beasts  of  prey. 

aen  we  come,  however,  to  the  megalithic 
itures,  of  which  the  actual  relics  are  far 
' ancient  in  point  of  historic  chronology 
•tever  may  be  their  true  position  in  the 
ry  of  civilisation)  than  the  lake  dwellings, 
an  have  little  hesitation  in  concluding  that 
ary  defence  was  the  motive  of  these  costly 
’tures.  And  from  the  date  of  the  walls  of 
is  to  that  of  the  fortifications  now  rising 
nr  own  shores,  military  architecture  has 
ned  a very  important  position,— if  not  the 
important  position,— in  the  art  of  the 


file,  however,  it  is  easy,  as  well  as  instruc- 
to  define  the  great  classes  of  military, 
ial,  religious,  or  domestic  architecture,  as 
as  to  point  out  the  special  requisites  of  the 
mgs  required  for  the  working  of  municipal 
utions,  or  of  those  devoted  to  the  purpose 
lusement ; when  we  have  enumerated  baths, 
res,  hospitals,  churches,  monasteries,  as- 
ly-rooms,  parliament-houses,  and  all  other 
1 of  public  building,  we  must  Btill  reserve  a 
;ory  apart  for  buildings  devoted  to  the  pur- 
of  education.  We  do  not  obtain  those 
■plea,  in  this  respect,  from  the  architecture 
'eece  that  might  be  at  first  expected  from 
onsideration  of  the  importance  assigned  to 
ition  by  the  Bages  and  the  legislators  of 
‘ orem°st  people  in  the  intellectual  race, 
•eason  of  this  defect,  however,  is  not  far  to 
It  lies,  primarily,  in  the  climate  of  the 
terranean.  The  physical  education  of  the 
ian  youth  was  conducted  for  the  most  nart 
0 open  air.  A layer  of  sand  and  a movable 
'were  enough  to  constitute  the  palmstra. 
the  higher  education  of  Greece,  as  we  are 
eu  aware,  was  conducted  by  men  of  such 

0 Btature  as  were  Aristotle  and  Plato,  be- 

1 the  peristyle  of  a temple,  or  amid  the 
-sot  Academe.  Thus  we  look  in  vain  for 
•mental  relics  of  Grecian  schools.  The 
■■theatres  and  the  temples,  each  lent  their 

f to  the  pedagogue.  So  we  come  down 
'“■’■■■■■g  revived,  although  it 
to  breathe  another  atmosphere  from  that 
»e  Breemn  republics.  To  the  learned 
■s,  especnd'y  to  the  Benedictines,  we  owe 
m the  educational  impulse  of  the  time 
pd”  on  \n8fclfcutlon  the  monastic  orders 
ioMomrPmuanfc  ,a  feafcure  in  social 
0A  ,^  len  the  school  became  a por- 
sneoial  c11?’  a&a*n>  the  distinction 

special  and  fruitful  motive  for  scholastic 


architecture  failed  to  become  a matter  of 
necessity. 

Out  of  the  monastic  architecture,  however, 
has  grown,  in  not  a few  centres  of  education, 
the  type  of  that  educational  building  which  we 
call  the  college.  These  edifices,  indeed,  very 
closely  resemble  monasteries  in  their  main 
arrangements,  although  they  require,  for  uni- 
versity purposes,  special  halls,  or  even  special 
buildings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  schools  at  Oxford. 
Thus  the  chapel,  the  common  hall,  and  the 
series  of  cells  or  apartments  for  monks  or  for 
students,  are  nearly  the  same  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  learned  training  of  our  noble  youth 
at  the  present  day,  as  those  that  were  required 
for  the  comfort  of  the  illiterate  brotherhood  of 
the  darker  Christian  centuries.  Libraries,  like 
the  Radcliffo  or  the  Bodleian  ; galleries,  like  that 
of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  ; amply-lighted 
courts,  such  as  that  of  the  Natural  Science 
Schools  at  Oxford,  have  been  successively  added 
to  the  original  groups  of  buildings  which  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  noble  foundations  of  William  of 
Wykeham)  were  designed  on  the  type  of  the 
monastery. 

The  Reformation,  however,  has  left  its  hand- 
writing on  the  educational  architecture  of  the 
country,  in  the  form  of  those  buildings  known 
as  King  Edward  VI.’s  Schools.  At  Birmingham, 
at  Guildford,  and  in  other  places  that  may  be 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  these  venerable 
buildings  breathe  a special  air  of  sixteenth 
century  life  and  effort.  They  very  perfectly 
represent  the  idea  of  the  scholastic  life  of  their 
date.  They  are  humble  reflections  of  the  dignity 
of  the  college, — buildings  not  of  an  expensive 
character,  and  yet  rich  in  a sort  of  learned 


The  one.  thing  which  prevents  the  still- 
existing  King  Edward’s  Schools  from  being 
pointed  to  as  samples  of  what  school  architec- 
ture ought  now  to  be,  is  the  question  of  accom- 
modation. The  immense  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  since  the  Tudor  times,  is 
such  as  to  demand  for  villages  and  smaller 
towns  more  school-room  than  was  required  for 
the  more  important  cities  when  the  Bixth 
Edward  bethought  him  that  the  children  whose 
natural  instructors,  the  regular  clergy,  had 
been  chased  from  the  land  by  bis  father,  would 
grow  up  like  wild  beasts,  unless  some  effort  was 
made  to  supply  the  teaching  of  which  they  had 
thus  been  deprived. 

Of  those  great  schools  which  hold  a quasi- 
collegiate  rank — Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster, 
Winchester, — or  of  that  second  growth  which 
is  now  acquiring  traditions  of  its  own,— Marl- 
borough, Cheltenham,  and  the  like, — of  the 
picturesque  towers  of  Charterhouse,  unrivalled 
in  the  beauty  of  its  Surrey  landscape;  of  Wool- 
wich, Sandhurst,  the  Wellington  College, 
Cooper’s  Hill,  and  other  places  of  the  kind,  we 
have  not  now  to  speak.  Our  attention  has 
rather  been  directed,  by  the  speech  of  Lord  G. 
Hamilton,  in  moving  the  Education  estimates 
the  other  day,  towards  a more  humble,  and 
yet,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  a more  costly  class 
of  building.  Very  few  of  us,  we  should  con- 
ceive, are  aware  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
school-building  that  has  been  going  on  all  over 
the  country  since  1872.  It  may  be  asked,  “ Is 
it  not  something  like  shutting  the  stable-door 
after  the  steed  is  stolen  to  inquire,  at  the  present 
moment,  into  the  normal  condition  of  a good 
scholastic  building?”  The  reply  is,  that  there 
are  two  modes  of  acquiring  scientific  informa- 
tion ; and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  first, — 
exhaustive  preliminary  study, — it  behoves  us  to 
make  use  of  the  second,  namely,  the  teaching 
of  experience.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the 
teaching  of  experience  in  such  cases  too  clearly 
resembles  the  old  method  of  communicating 
the  humane  letters  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
ferule  and  of  the  birch. 

From  40  to  42  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  regis- 
tered in  England  occur  under  five  years  of  age  ; 
four-sevenths  of  that  number  occurring  in  the 
first  year.  By  the  fifteenth  year  of  life,  rather 
more  than  51  per  cent,  of  the  births  have  been 
balanced  by  the  hand  of  death.  We  may  thus 
infer  that  about  11  per  cent,  of  tbe  population 
range  in  age  from  7 to  14  years;  so  that,  if  we 
allow  5 per  cent,  for  children  under  7,  15  per 
cent,  on  the  births  would  include  all  the  chil- 
dren who  could  be  sent  to  school  under  15.  Lord 
G.  Hamilton  gives  the  population  of  England 
aud  Wales  at  22,700,000,  which  of  course  includes 
all  ages.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the 
maximum  number  of  children  in  the  country  for 
whom  school-room  is  needed, — if  they  all  went 
to  school,— would  be  3,400,000.  If  it  bo  argued 


that  the  proportion  of  births  is  not  the  samo 
thing  as  the  proportion  of  population,  we  may 
look  at  the  question  in  another  way.  The  total 
number  of  births  in  England,  in  1869,  was 
✓ 73,381.  If  we  allow  800,000  births  a year,  in 
seven  years  5,600,000  children  are  born,  of  whom 
less  than  half  will  be  alive  by  the  time  they 
reach  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  would,  how- 
ever,  give  a smaller  maximum  number  for  any 
possible  attendance  in  schools  than  that  which 
we  have  attempted  to  estimate.  Exactitude  is, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  looked  for  ; but  we  do  not  see 
how  it  can  very  well  be  argued  that  a larger 
number  of  attendances  than  3,400,000  could  be 
possible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  no  such  number 
has  been  as  yet  approached.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  allowance  wo  have 
made  aro  included,  not  only  all  those  for  whom 
an  elementary  allowance  is  provided,  more  or 
less  at  the  public  cost ; but  all  the  children  of 
the  richer  classes,  brought  up  at  home,  or  in 
private  schools,  and  also  a large  number  of 
children  who  have  passed  from  school  to  in- 
dustrial occupations.  The  tables  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  from  which  we  take  the  proportions 
above  indicated,  go  at  a step  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  If  we  drew  the  line  at  twelve,  wo 
should  probably  find  12  or  13  per  cent,  would  be 
nearer  the  outside  number  than  10  per  cent.  On 
what  ground  Lord  G.  Hamilton’s  information 
was  based  lie  did  not  state.  But  the  identical 
number  of  3,400,000  children  is  that  which  he 
stated  ought,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the 
Department,  to  be  in  daily  attendance.  It  seems 
to  us  au  outside  number.  The  actual  attend- 
ances are  2,700,000,  which  is  a definite  fact. 

School  accommodation,  however,  has  already 
been  provided  for  3,950,000  children.  School 
building,  therefore,  is  now  sixteen  per  cent,  in 
advance  of  the  highest  possible  requirements  of 
the  country.  We  cannot  require, — or  rather, 
could  not  require  if  details  and  sums  always 
fitted,  to  build  another  school  for  sixteen  years. 
This  is  not  what  the  London  School  Board  tell 
us  ; and  we  find  each  locality  must  be  dealt 
with  according  to  its  own  statistics.  But  still 
the  fact  is  a very  striking  one,  and  it  is  one  that 
should  by  no  means  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
are  interested  either  in  education  or  in  building. 
Lord  G.  Hamilton  admits  that  the  accommoda- 
tion now  provided  is  “ 500,000  in  excess  of  what 
the  average  accommodation  should  be,  and 
1,300,000  in  excess  of  what  the  average  atten- 
dance is.”  We  should  say  that  it  is  450,000  in 
excess  of  what  the  maximum  attendance  at  the 
present  time  possibly  could  be  made  if  every 
child  went  to  school. 

What,  then,  have  these  3,950,000 school  sittings 
cost?  That  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we 
trust  that  some  one  will  move  for  a return.  We 
can  only  offer  a rough  estimate.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  assumed  that  all  these  schools 
have  been  built  within  the  last  seven  years. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  buildings  of  some 
age.  Many  of  them  have  been  supplied  by 
private  contributions.  During  the  past  year, 
out  of  1,112  new  schools,  506  have  been  supplied 
by  voluntary  efforts,  and  606  by  School  Boards. 
But  wherever  built,  or  whoever  built  them,  these 
schools  have  been  paid  for  in  some  way.  The 
buildings  of  the  Loudon  School  Board,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  a correspondent  in  our  own 
columns  (ante,  p.  435),  have  cost  over  lit.  per 
child,  and  the  cost  is  still  increasing,  amounting 
in  many  schools  to  as  much  as  12t.  or  13Z.  per 
head.  The  price  of  71.  18s.  9d.  per  child  i3 
cited  by  the  same  writer  as  that  at  which 
twenty-four  schools  had  been  built  within  his 
own  knowledge.  If  we  take  an  average  of  71. 
per  child  accommodated  throughout  the  country, 
we  shall  probably  be  under  the  mark.  But 
even  that  estimate  gives  as  a result  that  we 
have  spent  27,650,000Z.  in  providing  house-room 
in  which  to  carry  on  the  elementary  teaching  of 
children  whose  education  is  more  or  less  directly 
compelled  aud  superintended  by  the  State.  It 
is  a large  sum  of  money,  aud,  with  a natural 
wish  to  see  tbe  activity  of  the  work  of  the 
builder  encouraged  to  the  utmost,  we  cannot, 
for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  expect  that  we 
can  do, — or  ought  to  do, — very  much  in  the  way 
of  building  schools  consistently  with  ordinary 
prudence. 

However  this  sum  was  obtained,  it  has  to  be 
regarded  as  a national  outlay.  In  our  present 
mode  of  raising  money  by  funding,  every  outlay 
may  be  regarded  as  tantamount  to  an  annual 
charge.  Even  if  we  reduce  the  cost  to  the  impro- 
bably low  figure  of  25,000,0001.  we  still  find  an 
annual  charge  of  a million  to  be  incurred,  as 
matter  of  account,  for  interest  on  school  build- 
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inis.  Not,  ot  course,  that  an  annual  payment 
to^that  amount 'is  made!  but  that  the  figure 
represents  an  anneal  sum  that  would  hare 


accrued  so mewhete  had  the  money  been  other- 


iccruea  Bomewnoio  — 

wise  laid  out.  Thus  to  the  estimate 


whh:h  is  that  laid  before  Parliament  for  public 
education  in  England  and  Wales  in  nhe  present 
year,  two-fifths  has  to  be  added  for  rent,  or 
something  in  some  way  equivalent  to  rent,  of 
buildings.  Or  we  may  say  that  to  the  15s.  bd. 
per  head  asked  for  in  the  present  year,  the  sum 
of  nearly  7s.  per  head  has  been  silently  added  by 
the  efforts  already  made  to  provide  school-room. 

We  are  not  speaking  as  in  any  way  criticising 
the  expenditure.  But  it  has  been,  take  it  how 
we  can,  a very  large  one.  We  do  not  find,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  large  public  expenditures  ot 
this  nature  are  apt  suddenly  to  collapse.  What- 
ever might  be  the  case  if  a complete  educa- 
tional budget  were  regularly  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a responsible  Minister  of 
Education,  and  if  that  kind  of  detailed  criticism 
to  which  Mr.  Hume  used  to  subject  the  esti- 
mates of  his  day  were  again  to  come  in  vogue, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  for  some  years 
to  come,  the  school-builder  will,  at  least  m some 
places,  be  necessarily  at  work.  Supposing  this 
to  be  the  case,  what  are  the  chief  architectural 
requisites  that  should  characterise  this  class  of 
building  ? , 

We  think  that  they  are  of  a nature  for  the 
determination  of  which  we  should  look  rather 
forward  than  backward.  We  have  seen  why 
we  cannot  look  to  Classic  architecture  for  models; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  not  look 
to  Classic  architecture  for  motives.  What  are 
the  chief  requisites  for  a school  building  ? 
Adequate,— not  too  much,— warmth,  and  ade- 
quate ventilation  are,  perhaps,  the  first ; but 
they  are  not  special  to  schools.  What  seems 
to  us  to  bo  the  first  special  requisite  for  a 
school  is  light.  Light  of  more  abundance  and 
more  regulated  incidence  than  is  demanded 
either  in  the  dwelling-house,  the  church,  or 
perhaps  almost  any  other  class  of  building. 

The  importance  of  a good  regulation  of  light 
in  any  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  young 
is  one  of  those  things  of  which  few  people  are 
adequately  aware.  Those  who  are  by  nature 
gifted  with  a perfect  vision  are  but  little  con- 
scious how  rare  that  noble  gift  of  nature  is ; 
those  who  are  not  are  probably  but  little  aware, 
unless  special  causes  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  how  much  the  preservation  and 
the  education  of  the  vision  depend  on  the  regu- 
lation of  light.  In  this,  too,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  there  is  mischief  in  excess  as  well  as 
in  defect  of  light.  The  use  of  over-lighted 
rooms,  where  gas  is  the  illuminating  power,  for 
night-work  is  even  more  to  be  deprecated  than 
the  use  of  dim,  ill-lighted  rooms  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  day-school. 

In  regarding  the  illumination  of  schools,  w« 
have  to  consider  not  only  the  quantity  of  the 
light  admitted,  but  also  its  quality  and  its 
angle  of  incidence.  What  we  are  anxious  to 
enforce  is,  that  these  points  should  be  so 
thoroughly  discussed  and  thrashed  out,  that  it 
will  become  possible  to  construct  a definite 
formula  for  the  use  of  the  scholastic  architect. 
Thus,  first  to  take  the  quantity  of  light.  We 
are  able,  when  we  use  artificial  light,  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  that  will  fall  on  any  part  of 
a room  from  a certain  number  of  meapured 
sources  of  light,  because  we  know  that  the 
illuminative  power  diminishes  exactly  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  luminous 
power  increases.  But  this  law  does  not  apply 
to  a window.  We  know,  as  matter  of  fact, 
that  if  we  take  a large  room  lighted  by  a given 
window,  or  set  of  windows,  we  come  nearer  to 
the  windows  if  we  want  more  light.  In  reading 
in  a library,  for  instance,  as  evening  draws  on, 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  draw  nearer  to  the 
window  before  lighting  a lamp  or  candle  ? We 
can  understand  why  this  should  be.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  above  cited.  It  is 
for  the  reason  that  the  external  atmosphere  is 
full  of  light  moving  and  radiating  in  every 
direction.  A ray  of  light  that  strikes  directly 
on  a window, — as  in  the  case  of  the  sun  setting 
exactly  opposite  to  it,— arrives  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room  with  exactly  the  same  degree  of 
intensity,  so  far  as  we  can  appreciate  it,  as  that 
with  which  it  escapes  from  the  glass.  And  that 
will  be  the  same  degree  of  intensity  as  that  with 
which  it  strikes  the  glass,  less  only  any  loss  occa- 
sioned by  transmission  through  the  glass  itself, 
which  is  usually  about  10  per  cent.  But  rays  of 
light  strike  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  window  at 
every  angle,  from  one  close  to  the  zenith  to  np- 


ward  reflections  from  the  ground.  Each  ray  is 
deflected  from  its  path  by  entering,  and  &gam by 
leaving  the  transparent  screen  formed  by  the 
window.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a much  larger 
quantity  of  light  will  enter  the  part  of  the  room 

nearest  to  the  window  than  will  reach  the  end 

of  the  apartment,  and  that  m great  degree  in 
proportion  both  to  the  sire  of  the  window  and 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  observer.  What  we  want, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  is  a formula  for  pro- 
portioning the  size  of  window  to  the  size  of  a 
room,  on  the  principle  that  a definite  quantity 
of  light,  under  given  conditions  of  the  height  of 
the  sun  above  the  horizon,  shall  reach  the  part 
of  the  room  most  distant  from  the  window. 

It  will  thus  become  apparent  that  the  ques- 
tion of  quantity  of  light  is  very . closely  con. 
nected  with  that  of  angle  of  incidence.  Eor 
example,  in  a room  lighted  by  a horizontal  sky- 
light,— if  such  a thing  existed,— there  would  be 
no  difference  in  the  illumination  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  room,  excepting  such  as  was  caused 
by  reflection  from  the  walls.  There  would  be 
another  cause  of  difference,  indeed,  even  here, 
but  it  would  be  a horary  one,  dependent  only 
upon  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon, 
modified,  of  course,  by  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  same  way  the  incidence  of  the 
direct  sunset  or  sunrise  rays  would  he  too 
brilliant  for  practical  use.  They  would  require 
filtering  through  lineD,  or  some  material  that 
would  absorb  a portion  of  the  light. 

Again,  if  we  take  such  a unit  of  comparison 
as  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  through  a 
window  containing,  say,  40  superficial  feet  of 
glass,  the  mode  in  which  these  rays  would 
reach  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  would  depend,  to  a 
great  degree,  on  the  form  of  the  window.  Thus 
the  window  might  be  regarded  as  either  square 
or  oblong,  and  the  position  of  either  form  in 
the  walls  would  greatly  affect  the  illumination. 

If  we  used  a window  of  15  ft.  high,  and  2 ft.  8 in. 
wide,  we  might  admit  the  same  quantity  of  light 
that  we  should  do  if  the  window  was  10  ft.  high 
and  4 ft.  wide.  But  in  the  former  case  the 
window  would  reach  from  the  ceiling  over  to 
the  floor.  In  the  latter,  it  might  reach  from 
the  ceiling  to  within  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  of  the  floor. 
We  think  few  persons  can  have  made  a study  of 
the  question  of  the  incidence  of  rays  of  light  on 
the  eye  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
upward  striking  light  is  rather  obnoxious  than 
favourable  to  vision.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  eye 
of  a student  seated  at  a desk  or  a table 
as  3 ft.  from  the  ground,  all  the  light  that 
comes  into  the  room  below  that  level,  or 
let  us  say  at  a lower  level  than  4 ft.  from 
the  floor  of  the  room,  will  be  in  great  part 
wasted,  if  not  actually  causing  disturbance  to 
the  vision.  In  starting  from  the  level  of  the 
ceiling,  therefore,  the  10  ft.  by  4 ft.  window 
would  admit  more  useful  light  than  the  15  ft.  by 
2-66  ft.  window  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  28'6. 
If  we  try  to  pursue  this  subject  a little  further, 
we  are  stopped  by  a want  of  observed  facts. 
We  know  that  if  a room  be  required  for  certain 
purposes  of  art,  the  best  mode  of  admitting 
light  is  through  vertical  windows  placed  in  a 
lantern  at  the  top  of  the  room,  the  walls  proper 
being  unpierced.  But  what  we  want  is  definite 
measurement,  of  a photometric  nature,  of  the 
effect  of  the  admission  of  equal  quantities  of 
light  through  windows  placed  at  different  alti- 
tudes. The  subject  is  one  eminently  deserving 
attention.  The  question  will  arise  as  to  the 
method  of  making  the  photometric  comparisons. 
We  can  indicate  one.  It  is  to  provide  a number 
of  discs  of  glass  or  slips  of  ivory  on  which 
micrometric  scales  are  formed  by  ruling  lines  at 
minute  distances  apart.  The  instrument  of 
comparison  would  then  simply  be  the  eye 
of  a trained  observer,  making  observations 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  minute  of 
time.  Thus  in  a room  lighted  in  our  method 
he  would  be  able  to  see  clearly,  say  60  lines  to 
the  inch,  in  another  SO,  and  bo  on.  This  method 
may  be  rongh,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  making 
the  test  as  closely  a3  possible  represent  the 
thing  required, — clearness  of  vision.  We  will 
not  venture  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  great 
probability  of  the  result  being  made  evident 
that  no  window  should  be  allowed  to  present  an 
illuminating  surface  lower  than  perhaps  6 ft. 
from  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  question  of  the 
substitution  of  a lantern  for  any  ordinary 
windows,  in  cases  where  the  building  could 
readily  be  adapted  to  this  method  of  illumina- 
tion, would  also  become  a matter  of  study.  One 
rather  anomalous  result  would  be  likely  here  to 
come  out,  that  is,  that  in  country  localities, 
where,  though  the  view  from  the  windows  may 


be  most  agreeable,  the  cost  of  land  may 
small,  the  use  of  the  lantern  would  probri 
prove  the  most  convenient.  In  urban  localk 
on  the  other  hand,  where,  as  far  as  view  is  i 
cerned,  wall  would  be  preferable  in  many  cj 
to  window,  the  high  price  of  site  would  rec ; 
the  construction  of  superposed  stories,  in  wi 
a lantern  light  could  only  be  conveniej 
applied  in  that  on  the  highest  plane. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY^ 
The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  oi,i 
13th  of  August,  on  the  water  Bupply  of  Lol 
was  characterised  by  moderation  and  cj 
feeling.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  1 
especially  necessary  that  the  speakers  si 
be  fully  informed  ; a preliminary  to  debate.: 
which  it  is  less  easy  to  dispense  when  fad 
a physical  nature  are  in  question,  than  i 
theoretic  changes  only  are  proposed.  Thu 
House  fully  appreciated  the  advantage  of  ll 
addressed  by  the  head  of  the  Departmei 
Government  which  not  only  has  some  resji 
bility  on  its  shoulders  in  the  matter,  but  \i 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  main  i 


of  the  case.  . 

The  thesis  that  impure  water  prejudu 
affects  the  health  of  the  community ; tl 
affects  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  he 
that  security  of  life  and  property  depends  i 
adequate  supply  of  water ; and  that  water 
to  be  supplied  to  the  population  of  the  n 
polis  at  the  lowest  cost ; is  so  simple  andi 
putable,  that  we  should  rather  have  expec 
hear  it  brought  forward  at  a debating  sr 
than  in  a legislative  body.  It  is  well,  hov 
to  place  on  record  these  great  postulates.  . 
truth  is  not  in  debate ; but  their  importance 
be  under- estimated.  The  assertion  of  Mr.l 
cett  that  London  is  at  present  snfferingr 
from  defects  in  the  mode  of  supply  than 
defects  in  the  quality  of  the  water  Bupplij 
however,  rather  more  of  a novelty,  especit 
the  mouth  of  an  advocate  of  water-rr 
Chemical  analysis  shows  that  it  is  the 
The  point  is  one  of  primary  importance,  b( 
it  shows  the  direction  in  which  we  have  It 
for  improvement.  Mr.  Fawcott  stated  tb 
Thames  supplies  about  5L  per  cent,  of  thel 
used  throughout  London.  The  water  i 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  the  Grand  Jin) 
and  the  West  Middlesex  companies,  the  i‘ 
of  which  are  at  Hampton,  is  the  only  por 
the  supply  of  the  metropolis  which  is 
spoken  of  as  unfit  for  dietetic  purpos* 
forms  above  32  per  cent,  of  the  entire  s: 
As  far,  then,  as  any  attacks  on  the  purity 
water  supplied  is  concerned,  it  is  import: 
bear  in  mind  that  they  apply  to  rather  led 
a third  of  the  total  supply  of  the  metr 
and  that  a practical  improvement  it 
respect  is  a far  less  colossal  matter  than 
the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  new  schen 
apt  to  make  ont.  The  water  of  the  Chela 
Lambeth  companies,  also  taken  from  the  T: 
but  taken  higher  up  the  river,  at  Molt 
described  as  of  a superior  quality. 

We  thoronghly  sympathise  with  Mr.  F 
in  that  part  of  his  speech  which  calls  atl 
to  defects  in  the  mode  of  Btorage  of  w: 
houses.  Every  commission  and  every  conn 
as  ho  truly  said,  that  has  inquired  in 
subject  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
this.  The  best  water  in  the  world  wo 
hopelessly  spoiled  if  Btored  in  the  mar 
which  water  is  kept  in  the  cisterns  of  s 


part  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Fawcett  si 
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the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  alone, 
with  advantage  have  extended  the  field 
remarks.  Where  are  the  water-cisterns  c 
houses  placed  ? Are  they  not  frequent  y 
vicinity  of  the  water-closets,  or  in  soi 
ventilated  and  confined  part  of  the 
People  are  apt  to  forget  the  absorbent 
of  water.  If  a pail  of  water  is  placed 
midst  of  a room  that  is  being  painted,  ho\ 
of  the  smell  and  vaponrs  of  the  pamt 
not  absorb  ? If  the  supply  of  drinking 


is  accessible  to  sewer  gas, — to  beate 


breathed  air, — or  any  of  the  thousand  pi 
of  the  vital  chemistry,  it  acts  in  the  sam< 
The  very  virtue  of  water  as  a sanitary  p 
its  capacity  for  absorbing  and  holding  ms 

rrocoa  and  other  foreign  n 


or  in  mixture  gases  and  other  foreign  i 
is  the  main  source  of  the  impurity  o 
•water.  “ If  pure  spring  water  were i n 
a cistern  close  to  a cesspool  in  some 
dingy  back-yard,  where  soot  and  almo- 
kind  of  filth  got  into  the  water,  and  if  nc 
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er  were  run  into  it  for  forty- eight  hoars, — 
lely,  from  Saturday  to  Monday  morning, — 
iifc  frequently  happens,  hopeless  contamina- 
would  result.”  There  cannot  be  a doubt 
bat.  But  we  will  go  further.  We  can  cite 
ase  in  point.  It  is  that  of  a well-made 
3rn,  fitted  with  a movable  wooden  cover, 
holding  some  twenty-five  gallons  of  water, 
water  is  supplied  on  constant  service,  regu- 
d by  a ball-cock  in  the  cistern,  and  is  of 
oat  absolute  purity, — certainly  the  very  best 
3r  supplied  by  any  water  company  in  the 
;ed  Kingdom.  Soot  and  atmospheric  im- 
ties  are  excluded  as  far  as  can  be  the  case 
lout  hermetic  closure.  The  little  cistern  is 
a water-closet,  used  only  by  four,  or  at 
is  five,  persons,  and  not  used  by  servants, 
nail  pipe  allows  water  to  be  drawn  from  the 
srn  for  the  supply  of  the  floor  on  which  it 
aced. 

If  dint  of  thoroughly  emptying  the  cistern, 
a8t  once  a week,  the  water  in  it  is  kept  fit 
I8e, — though  it  is  not  used  for  drinking.  The 
tis,  that  day  by  day  the  cistern  becomes  less 
. If  the  thorough  washing  out  be  omitted, 
water  becomes  dirty.  The  only  assignable 
e is  the  vapour  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
it, — not  any  permanent  escape  of  gas.  A 
> typical  instance  of  the  need  of  extreme 
auce  could  not  readily  be  given.  How 
f cisterns  in  London  are  thoroughly  washed 
ince  a week  ? 

ith  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  supply, 
on,  as  fairly  represented  on  that  subject 
.r.  Fawcett,  is  undergoing  a change.  Some 
since  the  demand  was  for  more  water, 
it  is  for  less.  The  thirty-two  gallons  per 
supplied  to  the  average  Londoner  (a  quan- 
which  rises  as  high  as  thirty-seven  gallons 
head  per  diem  in  sultry  weather)  is  con- 
sd  with  the  sixteen  gallons  per  head  of 
;hester  and  other  places.  The  question  is 
ately  connected  with  that  of  constant 
7.  a mode  of  service  which,  with  px-oper 
diminishes  the  take  of  water  per  head.  As 
lis,  Mr.  Fawcott  said  that,  “ excluding  the 
London  Company,  considerably  less  thau 
er  cent,  of  the  houses  in  the  metropolis 
a constant  Bupply,  and  that  after  thirty 
’ efforts.”  We  do  not  see  why  East  London 
ieen  excluded.  The  figures  which  have 
furnished  to  us,  from  a trustworthy  source, 
i not  altogether  unsatisfactory  result.  They 
s follow  Out  of  563,000  houses  in  the 
■’  companies’  districts,  constant  supply 
1 on  to  128,701, — or  nearly  one-fourth  of 
hole ; and  no  less  than  76,853  houses  have 
so  supplied  since  Octobei’,  1873. 
is  question  of  constant  supply  may  be 
ded  as  one  involving  the  outlay  of 
, • According  to  the  evidence  of  one  of 
ost  experienced  hydraulic  engineers  in  this 
*y>  given  before  the  select  committee  of 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Fire  Brigade 
leverage  cost  of  altering  the  fittings  from 
i-ermittant  to  a constant  supply  is  81.  per 
, taking  one  with  another.  Thus  to  carry  out 
'stem  for  the  434,600  houses  still  receiving 
ei'mittent  supply  would  demand  an  outlay  in 
jrst  instance  of  3,476,8001.  The  interest  on 
ught  not  to  be  put  at  less  than  7£per  cent, 
nnum,  considering  the  nature  of  the  outlay, 
iven  at  5 per  cent,  it  comes  to  173,0001. 
unum.  The  water  rental  last  year  was 
!™>  80  that  a cost  of  about  8 per  cent. 

• oe  added  as  incident  on  the  ratepayers 
ie  fittings;— 8 per  cent.,  that  is  to  say 
j general  rental.  We  may  safely  take  it 
per  cent,  increase  in  this  particular  case. 

“ay  be  set  off  a saving  of,  let  us 
an,  tPo  consumption  of  water.  But  it  is 
“g  to  arrange  for  a definite  supply,  and 
-o  take  a less  quantity,  and  quite  another 
jo  orange  for  a smaller  supply  in  the  first 
ce.  Economy  is  possible  in  the  first  case, 

! n.ofc  Possible  in  the  second.  The  only 
' saving  m the  delivery  of  a smaller  quan- 
i water  through  pipes  and  fittings  con- 
■ to  convey  a larger  quantity  is  in  the 
icnSP1iDgA  In  Londori  the  cost  of  pump- 
l iJ?d  the  water  companies  in  1876 
nJ  chi  undf  140>°00Z.  out  of  a total 
’nds  appge  493,0001.  Tlie  interest  and 
ite  of  6 -T  Ca“e  t0  756’000^  be“S  at 
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by  these  measures.  As  to  the  493,0001.  now 
expended  on  working  charges,  if  the  quantity  of 
water  consumed  were  reduced  one-half,  by  the 
introduction  of  universal  constant  service,  the 
saving  in  pumping  would  be,  as  we  have  shown, 
under  70,0001.  per  year.  That  has  to  be  con- 
trasted with  the  cost  of  173,0001.  per  year  in- 
curred by  the  new  fittings. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  people  who 
undertake  to  propose  improvements  in  the  water 
supply  of  London  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
That  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  forcible 
argument  for  legislative  interference  in  the 
matter  was  not  mentioned  in  the  debate,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen  the  reports, — that  is,  the  ques- 
tion of  remedy  for  non-payment  of  water-rates. 
At  present  the  companies  have,  and  at  times 
use,  the  power  of  cutting  off  the  supply  to 
enforce  payment.  From  a pui’ely  commercial 
point  of  view  this  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and 
best  means  imaginable.  But  from  the  higher 
point  of  view,  the  public  health,  it  is  altogether 
inadmissible.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  stop- 
page of  water  was  a necessary  weapon  to  leave 
in  the  hands  of  the  companies,  it  would  be 
proved,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  companies 
ought  to  be  bought  up,  at  whatever  cost. 

To  the  question  of  actual  cost  we  may  find  occa- 
sion to  return.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  who  spoke  not 
as  an  advocate,  but  as  a man  possessed  of  a full 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  wisely  deprecated 
exaggerated  statements  as  to  either  the  quantity 
or  the  cost  of  the  present  supply.  The  cost  in 
London,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  said, 
is.  between  8d.  and  9d.  per  1,000  gallons.  In 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  it  is  9d. ; and  in 
Glasgow  a shilling.  Mr.  Cross  thought  that 
the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  vestries  might 
be  exercised  with  advantage  in  improving  the 
purity  of  the  cisterns.  That  vei'y  much  is  requisite 
in  order  to  supply  every  house  in  London  with 
pure  water  fit  to  drink  is  unquestionably  true. 
Our  anxiety  in  the  matter  is  to  prevent  efforts 
being  made  that  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
There  is  no  question  at  all  that  certain  plans 
whioh  have  been  proposed  on  a vast  scale  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rates  to  an 
enormous  extent,  without  giving  any  assurance 
as  to  improving  the  quality  of  supply.  We  are 
desirous  that  effort  should  be  made  only  in  a 
usefal  direction  ; that  neither  the  party  of  job, 
nor  tho  party  of  crotchet,  should  be  allowed  to 
interfei'e ; and  that,  above  all,  those  who  deal 
with  the  matter  shall  have  the  courage  to  con- 
fess the  absolute  necessity  of  a constant  house-to- 
house  inspection  of  cisterns  and  fittings  by 
independent  and  competent  authority.  That  is 
the  true  panacea;  but  it  is  one  the  advocacy  of 
which  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  but  real 
sanitary  l'eformers. 


ite  of  fi.ro  to  voo,uuui.,  being  at 

) 000/  Tf  • P6r  ce°k  on  the  capital  of 
’ i * 18  0n°ugh  to  state  these  figures 
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FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

At  this  season,  when  it  is  the  daily  custom  of 
editors  and  public  to  speak  of  the  capital  as 
empty,  ample  excuse  has  been  afforded  for 
escaping  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
interesting  ceremony  which  took  place  on  Sunday, 
the  9th  inst.,  at  Le  Creuzot,  the  solemn  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  of  Eugene  Schneider,  the  work 
of  the  sculptor  Chapu. 

Eugene  Schneider  may  be  said  to  be  the 
creator  of  tho  town  which  bears  the  name  of 
Le  Creuzot  (situated  about  half-way  between 
Lyons  and  Dijon),  and  which  may  fairly  be 
termed  the  Sheffield  of  France.  Louis  XVI., 
a king  so  rarely  regarded  in  history  as  anything 
but  a too  famous  political  character,  but  who 
often  showed  his  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of 
science,  warmly  supported  the  proposal  made 
to  work  the  rich  mines  of  the  Creuzot  hills,  and 
from  the  first  foundation  of  the  society,  the 
statutes  of  which  he  signed  in  1784,  he  took  up 
himself  half  the  shares  of  the  company  which 
was  to  work  the  foundry  constructed  two  years 
previously,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
English  readers  to  learn  that  some  years  since 
a commemorative  plate  was  discovered  stating 
this  foundry  to  have  been  the  first  in  France, 
“ built  to  melt  the  mineral  by  the  aid  of  coak 
[sic]  according  to  the  method  brought  over  from 
England,  and  put  in  practice  by  M.  Williams 
Wilkinson.”  While  France  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  her  revolution,  and  the  still  more 
fatal  effects  of  the  first  Empire,  England,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  commencing  that  great 
industrial  career  which,  till  within  so  short  a 
time,  she  has  triumphantly  carried  through. 
France,  exhausted  by  her  long  wars,  was  unable 
to  supply  her  own  wants,  and  looked  to  us 


for  most  of  the  main  staples,  and  great 
was  then  the  vogue  of  English  razors, 
English  cloth,  and  English  locomotives.  Little 
by  little  this  situation  changed,  and  foremost 
among  the  workers  stands  out  M.  Eu°£ne 
Schneider.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
sums  which  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  Creuzot  foundry,  he  boldly,  in  1837,  pur- 
chased the  company’s  rights,  and  before  many 
years  had  passed  his  management  produced  the 
extraordinary  effects  which  his  son  has  been 
able  so  successfully  to  continue.  After  a voyage 
to  our  manufactories  in  1846,  M.  Schneider 
stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  existed  no 
reason  why  France  should  not  be  as  capable  as 
England  to  supply  her  own  wants,  and  events 
have  shown  M.  Schneider  to  have  been  right. 
Almost  to  a month  the  patents  of  the  steam- 
hammer  were  drawn  out  by  Schneider  in  France 
and  our  own  Nasmyth,— who  had  paid  a visit  tho 
same  year,  1812,  to  Le  Creuzot, — and  before 
long  the  factory  began  to  supply  many  impor- 
tant productions  which  England  till  that  time 
had  exported.  From  that  day  to  this  Le 
Creuzot  has  steadily  advanced,  but  not  the 
least  interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  the 
now  vast  system  is  the  simple  and  paternal 
organisation  which  Eugene  Schneider  inaugu- 
rated. He  called  about  him  numbers  of  work- 
men, and  schools  were  opened  for  apprentices, 
who  eventually  obtained  good  positions  in  the 
factory  ;_  savings-banks,  a library  well  supplied 
with  scientific  and  literary  works,  an  ad- 
mirable medical  service,  and  a hospital 
(another  hospital  was  opened  on  the  occasion 
of  the  unveiling  of  tho  statue  on  Sunday) 
were  founded,  but  the  chief  point  to  bo 
noticed  in  the  organisation  of  this  admirable 
system  was  tho  principle  set  forth  that  all  was 
to  be  done  by  tho  workmen  thomselves.  Charity 
is  a personal  quality,  foresight  is  a social  virtue; 
nothing  at  Le  Creuzot  is  gratuitous,  and  it  is 
this  very  principle  which  renders  its  organisa- 
tion stable ; tho  workmen  are  recompensed  each 
according  to  his  merits.  Le  Creuzot,  indeed,  as 
has  been  truly  observed,  realises  the  ideal  of  a 
large  industrial  family, — large  indeed;  15,000 
workmen,  with  a population  in  the  town  of  some 
26,432  according  to  the  last  census,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  an  addition  of  perhaps 
3,000  souls.  In  1837  the  population  was  2,500 
Tho  ceremony  of  the  9th  inst.,  we  may  well 
understand,  was  a homage  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  these  thousands  to  the  memory  of  a »reat 
benefactor  whose  noble  traditions  are  worthily 
continued  by  his  son,  M.  Henri  Schneider.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  details  of  so 
enormous  a factory.  We  refer  those  interested 
to  the  pages  of  the  admirable  work  of  Turgan, 

“ Les  Grandes  Usines”  (vol.  vi.);  but  above  all 
we  would  urge  a visit  being  paid  to  Le  Creuzot. 
Visitors  are  ever  welcome  there,  and  both  for 
the  manufacturer  and  the  tourist  much  is  to  be 
learnt  in  the  organisation  of  the  great  industrial 
enterprise. 

Very  appropriately  at  such  a moment  has 
reached  us  the  announcement  of  a wise  step 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  obliging  its  consuls  in  Europe  to  send  home 
on  tho  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  a report  of 
the  state  of  trade  in  the  countries  and  districts 
to  which  they  are  accredited,  together  with  the 
prices  of  those  articles  which  might  be  im- 
ported. More  than  one  French  journal  has 
taken  up  the  question,  urging  the  Government 
to  follow  the  wise  example  of  America.  How 
ever  true  it  may  be  that  our  English  journals 
as  the  French  urge,  infox’m  their  readers  of  th> 
state  of  foreign  markets  before  even  the  manu 
facturers  of  those  countries  know  it  themselves 
there  is  none  the  less  as  great  a need  fo 
England,  in  her  present  commercial  condition 
to  endeavour  to  learn  the  reason  of  the  falling 
off  of  her  commerce  abroad,  and  this  unpleasan 
truth  may  unquestionably  have  much  lighi 
thrown  upon  it  by  our  consular  agents  ; thei 
we  shall  see  the  reality  of  what  at  present  is  sc 
unwillingly  believed,  that  we  are  being  slowly 
beaten  out  by  superior  intelligence  and  superioi 
taste, — a fact  which  we  hope  our  manufacturers 
may  at  last  believe  when  they  hear  it  set  forth 
as  it  was  not  many  days  since  at  Chester,  by  so 
experienced  a statesman  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Paris,  in  the  hurricane  which  blew  over  it 
last  Saturday,  was  deprived  of  one  of  the 
features  which  strangers  and  Parisians  have 
enjoyed  for  the  last  two  years.  By  a strange 
fatality,  only  a few  days  after  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Chamber  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Tnileries,  the  captive  balloon,  which  has  occu- 
pied the  courtyard  of  the  ruined  palace,  was 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Severn  on  , ,b 

Tiber  has  not  passed  unnoticed  on  those  of  t 
Seine  his  picturesque  studio,  overlooking  the 
famous  fountain  of  the  Trevi,  is  weU jmemhered 
bv  more  than  one  Parisian,  and  his  name  1 
plris  is  not  merely  associated,  as 1 it  has ihm 
long  the  custom  in  England,  with  that  of  the 

® laic  ninfiirAS  art 


the  hanks  of  the 


S Keats  bTh*  picture,  are  regarded  here 
P . irrarded  them,  as  entitled  to  our 


as  Thackeray  reg: 


reverence*  y Severn  was  no  grumbler,  or  he 
might  have  complained  that  hi.  °a[ 

telfaoi,  received  more  comm,s.ion.for  h,.  beantn 
ful  work  in  a precious  and  plastic  mat“,a1’  t.ha 
he  Severn,  did  for  hi.  ideal  canvasses,  there 
is  ’no  sympathy  felt  here  with  the  of 

recent  letters  relating  to  his  funeral  at  the  well- 
known  Protestant  Cemetery  in  Home,  where  he 


JbCSlillUU  — J P e 

reposes  as  he  must  hav^desired^not  to ten 


the  grave  of  hi.  friend  Keats,  be.ide_whichhe 


tne  grave  ui  uio  — > , , . 

stood  and  wept  Gfty-nine  year,  ago ; the i tomb, 
of  Keats,  of  Shelley,  of  Gibson,  and  of  Severn 
add,  indeed,  a melancholy  interest  to  the  old 
resting-place  of  Cains  Cestius. 


ber  of  it  should  be  as  competent  to  exercise 
appropriate  authority  as  prompt  to  render  due 
submission.  Strange  to.  say,  the  key  to  the 
complete  unity  is  the  spire,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  date  much  nearer  than  a centniy  to  the  com- 


oletion  of  the  ohapter-honse,  which  itself  is 
P i i q-v-rsw,  fVin  oAfhp.dral.  The  dates 


MEDIiEVAL  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
“GOTHIC”  RESTORERS  AT  SALISBURY. 

It  is  matter  for  lamentation,  if  we  may 
reasonably  allow  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  by 
anything  which  it  is  clearly  beyond  our  power 
to  control,  that  the  necessary  discomfort  of  long 
railway  journeys  should  miss  one  alleviation 
which  from  time  to  time  seems  promised,  but 
only  to  tantalise  and  disappoint  us.  After  a 
long  interval  of  tame  scenery,  we  are  at  last 
approaching  a cathedral  town,  and  anticipate 
the  pause  of  five  minutes  given  by  a punctual 
train  for  a eight  of  a noble  tower  or  a group  of 
spires,  which  hitherto  has  only  been  known  to 
ns  pictorially.  The  object  of  our  interest  only 
comes  momentarily  into  view  as  we  sweep  into  a 
Btation  that  effectually  conceals  all  but  bustle 
and  bookstalls,  or  up  to  a station  that  not  of 
necessity,  and,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us 
perversely  is  so  placed  as  no  less  effectually  to 
shut  off  all  that  we  desire  to  see,  but  can  again 
only  glance  at  as  momentarily  when  wo  quit 
the  station  as  on  arrival.  In  the  case  of  Salis- 
bury, the  openness  of  the  country  favours  us 
and  on  approach  and  departure,  at  least,  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  gathering  delight  for 
comparatively  a satisfactory  time,  and  from 
changing  aspects, — the  direct  and  the  oblique, 
of  the  square  tower,  and, — may  we  not  boldly 
Bay, — of  the  most  graceful  spire  that  architectural 
genius  ever  conceived,  and  most  daringly  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting.  He  is  not  unenviable  by 
one  who  knows  the  spire  from  books,  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  such  a vision  of  the 
work  itself,  if  no  more ; still  more  enviable  is 
one  who,  arriving  at  the  city  after  dark,  strolls 
out  to  the  Close,  and  has  his  first  sight  of  the 
aspiring  pinnacle  lighted  only  by  the  moon,  or 
only  it  may  be  by  some  unclouded  stars. 

It  is  a common  experience  that  the  shades  of 
night  lend  a massiveness  and  a dignity  to  build- 
ings which  fall  back  into  the  frittered  or  the 
common  place,  if  even  that  is  the  worst,  when 
seen  as  they  are  chiefly,  or  indeed  solely,  sup- 
posed and  designed  to  be  seen,  in  broad  day- 
light. The  lesson  is  one  well  worth  taking  to 
heart ; it  is  a warning  how  elaboration  of  orna- 
ment and  detail  is  worse  than  thrown  away 
when  the  revelation  of  its  variety  and  delicacy 
proves  fatal  to  the  decision  of  leading  lines  and 
the  subordination  of  considerable  masses.  But 
it  is  not  at  Salisbury  that  the  light  of  day  is  to 
be  shunned  as  bringing  back  confusion  which 
only  the  broad  mantle  of  comparative  darkness 
can  subdue.  The  plan  of  the  cathedral,  diver- 
sified as  it  is,  with  double  transepts,  projecting 
north  porch,  and  lady-chapel,  declares  itself  in 
all  simplicity ; every  member  of  the  organic 
group  ^ is  expressive  of  that  measured  self- 
assertion  which  never  infringes  the  due  import- 
ance of  the  superior,  and  never  loses  itself  by 
declining  indistingnishably  to  another  that  on 
its  own  part  it  i9  bound  to  dominate.  The  archi- 
tect might  be  said  to  have  embodied  in  stone 
that  condition  which  an  ancient  stated  for  a 
well-ordered  commonwealth, — that  every  mem- 


* Prince  Albert,  who  appreciated  Mr.  Severn,  com- 
missioned him  to  paint  one  of  the  lunettes  of  the  famous 


“ Lyra  Hibernica ' 

“ That  picture  of  Severn’s  is  worthy  of  rever’nce. 
But  some  I won’t  mintion  is  rather  so-so 
For  sweet  ph" 

Oh,  where’ 


r so-so, 
nd  coffee, 
ilion  like  sweet  Pimlico  ? " 


For  sweet  philosophy  or  crumpets  and  coffee, 
n *■  ' apaviiiorK1 a T1'  ” 


somewhat  later  than  the  cathedral, 
of  the  cathedral  are  tolerably  ascertained  as 
follows  :-The  foundation  laid,  A. D.  1218 ; first 
service,  1225  ; full  dedication,  1258  ; the  style 
is  consistently  then  the  Early  English  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  that  of  the  chapter- 
house  is  somewhat  later,  and  is  assigned  by 
probable  conjecture  still,  only  to  about  A.L>. 

12 But  the  style  of  the  spire,  as  salient  in  details 
of  pinnacles  and  other  ornaments,  is  decided 
Decorated,  and  must  bo  placed  about  A.D.  13oU. 
That  the  addition  of  the  spire,  however,  is  a 
more  afterthought  of  a century  later  is  not  easy 
to  believe,  as  it  is  impossible  to  prove.  Not- 
withstanding the  tendencies  of  the  period  or  its 
actual  erection,  it  is  in  marvellous  sympathy 
with  the  sobriety  of  the  general  structure,  so 
that  whatever  enhancement  of  ornament  it 
displaj  s is  far  from  offending  as  an  incongruity, 
but  rather  affects  us  with  a sense  of  that  pro- 
gressive enrichment  and  advance  to  emphasis 
that  in  nature  leads  us  on  from  stem  to  branch 
and  foliage,  and  culminates  at  last,  in  “ the 
bright  consummate  flower.”  We  may  safely 
assume  that  the  earlier  architect  contemplated 
a spire;  the  two  spires  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy, 
attest  that  the  imagination  and  enterprise  of 
his  contemporaries  were  equal  to  such  original 
achievements ; and  beyond  this,  the  presumption 
is  very  strong  that  the  design  of  the  first 
architect  was  preserved,  and  gave  the  leading 
lines  and  characteristics  which  were  adhered  to 
by  his  successor  as  conscientiously  as  human 
nature  admitted,— human  nature  as  modified  by 
the  instincts  of  a Medimval  builder  who  never 
would  complete  the  work  of  a past  century 
without  giving  it  more  or  less  the  impress  of  his 
own.  Such  impress  appears  not  only  in  the 
details  of  the  spire  itself,  but  in  the  pinnacles  of 
various  piers  that  give  attachment  to  flying 
buttresses  in  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  tran- 
sept. It  is  fortunate  that  these  are  not  more 
conspicuous,  or  the  detriment  to  external  effect 
would  have  been  serious ; as  it  is,  it  is  easy 
to  disregard  and  forget  them.  The  majesty 
of  the  spire  is  largely  due  to  its  manifest 
independence  of  complicated  and  officious 
propping  by  buttresses.  We  become  aware 
on  examination  that  the  architects  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  the  fullest  security 
for  stability  by  a system  of  buttresses  which 
are  behind  the  triforium,  and  find  abutment  on 
the  piers  of  the  nave,  but  the  clustered  pinna- 
cles at  the  angles  of  the  tower  give  expression 
of  adequate  solidity  at  the  main  points  of  re- 
sponsibility ; and  still  something  more  is  gained 
to  the  same  purpose  by  the  slight  but  well- 
defined  setting  in  of  the  upper  stage  of  the 
tower  which  gives  to  the  lower  the  character  of 
a base.  This  division  of  the  tower  into  two 
nearly  equal  stages  has  the  further  effect  of  sub- 
ordinating the  whole  to  the  single  structurally 
undivided  elevation  of  the  spire  ; the  outlines  of 
the  octagon  of  this  rise  without  interruption 
from  base  to  apex,  the  beading  of  ball-flowers 
effectually  precluding  atmospheric  illusion  at  a 
sharp  edge  of  the  sloping  line,  and  the  triple 
bands  at  varied  intervals  assist  the  eye  in 
recognising  the  height  which  they  mark  but  do 
not  interrupt. 

The  exterior  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  then, 
taken  as  a whole,  is  especially,  is  unusually  har- 
monious ; the  exposure  of  the  full  basement 
down  to  the  tnrf-level  of  the  beautiful  close  is  a 
restoration  in  a sense  that  goes  far  to  redeem  a 
word  “ which  was  an  excellent  good  word  till  it 
was  ill  sorted  ” ; sequences  of  importance  and 
magnitude  of  the  lateral  projections  are  happily 
proportioned ; the  western  front  is  the  least 
effective  feature,  but  at  least  it  does  not  inter- 
fere, and  no  further  expression  is  demanded  in 
this  direction  from  the  peculiar  collocation  of 
approaches.  For  the  same  reason  it  would 
always  be  seen  in  comparative  isolation ; the 
general  scheme  of  its  adaptation  was  ingenious 
and  praiseworthy,  as  made  available  for  the  dis- 
play of  architectural  sculpture,  which  the  style 
gave  no  opportunity  for  elsewhere.  Even  the 
architectural  effect  would  doubtless  be  very 
much  improved  when  the  sameness  of  the  system 
of  niches  with  which  it  is  clothed  should  be 
relieved  by  the  complex  curves  of  lines  and 


perhaps,  as  much  as  restoration  has  been: 
continues  to  be  busied  here  in  filling  blanks,., 
whatever  opinions  may  he  held  as  to 
sculpture  supplied,  it  would  be  unfair  n<[ 
admit  that  the  general  effect  must  be  broj 
nearer  to  the  original  intention,  if  not  tci 
original  design.  Where  it  would  seem  thattf 
design  must  have  been  at  fault  is  in  respe 
distributed  plan ; it  does  not  appear  bow- 
series  of  the  isolated  figures,— groups  3 
could  be  none, — were  so  framed  in  as  to  ind, 
a central  subject,  and  thus  give  a palpabld 
to  a leading  purpose  and  idea.  The  west  il 
however,  stands  by  itself,  and  is  seen  by  ii 
and  so  long  as  we  remain  outside  the  cath 
we  shall  be  captious,  indeed,  if  we  allow  i 
secondary  discords  to  disturb  our  enjoymo* 
a pure  and  elevated  harmony  ; a certain  h 
of  buttresses  is  not  nearly  so  offensive  ho 
in  the  worse  confusion  at  the  re-entering aDgij; 
many  other  cathedrals  ; the  comparatively 
pitch  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  saves  ns  front 
heavy  and  featureless  expanse  of  lead  tb 
often  seems  to  repudiate  fellowship  with  a 
rated  and  enriched  system  of  curtain,  will 
and  buttresses  below,  and,  another  advar- 
the  flat  Norman  pilasters  which  representtl 
mentary  buttresses  are  even  less  inconsj 
than  the  few  Decorated  pinnacles.  The  i! 
and  to  a large  extent  admirably  exact  ash;; 
the  wall-surface  is  in  keeping  with  the  simp 
of  the  lancet  windows  of  the  aisles  an:i 
clearstory  and  the  larger  system  of  the 
transept,  and  leads  up  to  the  judicious  sj 
of  considerable  plain  surface  in  the  sp: 
Decorated  of  the  fourteenth  century  thou; 


may  be. 

0 si  sic  omnia  1 but  it  were  well  that  or- 


is about  to  pass  within  should  brace  himsi 
to  speak,  msthetically,  and  call  to  minti 
many  are  the  occasions  when  the  apprec 
of  much  that  is  moBt  beautiful  is  roserv 
those  who  can  abstract  their  attention  frd 
hideous,  and  withdraw  themselves  froi 
obtrusive,  — provisionally, — with  liberty’ 
reserved  to  make  a visitation  upon  the  obnl 
in  due  time.  Such  faculty  do  we  wholes] 
exercise  when,  confronted  with  archaic  sc 
are  content  to  ignore  crudities,  while  we  <• 
best  to  appreciate  the  living  soul  of  the  V 
that  struggles  to  release  itself,  and  gas 
come  for  worthy  expression,  in  a Selin 
metope,  a vase  with  black  figures,  a Madof 
Cimabiie,  a sculpture  of  Niccolo  Pisano.  > 
Still  more  severe  than  the  exercise  of  < 
nating  the  faulty  work  of  a fine  artist  is  i 
cancelling  the  bad  work  of  a poor  cop: 
order  to  recover  the  fine  art  of  an  original] 
it  encumbers ; but  this  is  the  work  that  j 
us  if  we  are  not  to  turn  away  from  such  : 
as  the  “ Niobe  ” at  Florence,  and  reman 
to  bow  much  it  preserves  of  the  spir 
inspiration  of  the  lost  original  by  Scopas.: 

Our  difficulties  grow  as  we  attempt  top 
with  them  ; how  often  have  we  to  disco 
the  phrase  runs,  the  prejudicial  effects  o? 
decay  and  ruin  ; and  then  we  have  to  o 
ment  from  our  own  imagination  those  defic- 
in  a fine  work  which  are  due  to  the -lack  t 
pletion  by  its  author, — or  to  his  failure  r 
pletion, — as  to  his  spoiling  by  bad  colou! 
was  unimpeachable  in  form;  and,Jastt 
we  have  to  recognise,  if  wo  can,  “ a : 
goodness  in  things  evil,”  which  are  ve 
indeed,  and  undo,  if  we  can,  the  dam: 
falsified  restoration  and  of  vulgar  presm 
in  arbitrary  change.  What,  then,  is  i 
problem  when  we  have  a compound  a! 
deal  with,  which  comprises  these  m 
every  one  ? Little  less  than  this  is 
when  we  now  enter  the  interior  of  Sa 
Cathedral.  Let  us  show  that  we  are  nc 
unequal  to  it,  and  give  to  admiration  : 
rogative  and  precedence.  The  interior 
seen  freely  from  end  to  end  without  inten 
by  the  light  brass  gates  of  the  choir 
reredos  which  does  not  shut  out  the  view 
window  of  the  lady-chapel  eastward, 
charm  of  this  interior  lies  in  the  fine  pro] 
of  the  nave  arch  under  the  tower,  with  l 
Purbeck  shafts,  its  correspondence  w 
vault  of  the  nave,  and  then  with  the  ai 
encloses  the  heads  of  the  high-lancet 
window  at  the  west.  This  latter  a v 
a o-ain  made  the  most  of  in  the  transepts 
--  such  odious  misfit  is  shown  as  we 
the  main  outline 


often  afflicted  by , , 

lighted  portion  of  the  wall  agrees 

the  enclosing  curve  of  the  arch,  and 

surfaces  of  draped  figures,  and  enlivened  by  space  is  left  around  is  well  an  jus  y ^ ^ 

representation  of  animated  forms.  Completion,  1 —not  cramped  in  one  part  to  oe 
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in  excess  at  another;  for  once  we  escape 
association  of  an  interior  with  an  exterior 
?e  which  it  neither  knows  how  to  agree  with 
reasonably  to  differ  from. 

. main  beauty  of  the  cathedral  has  been 
eited,  necessarily  or  not,  by  the  introduc- 
of  late  sub-arches  and  inverted  buttresses 
)ss  the  transepts,  with  a view  to  give 
lity  to  the  structure.  We  thus  lose  the  fine 
ct  of  the  main  tall  arches  north  and  south, 
the  fair  and  open  vistas  over  the  crossing  to 
north  and  south  windows, 
nother  serious  consequence  of  this  is  that 
expression  of  verticality  whioh  can  be  ill- 
•ed  in  this  interior,  loses  the  help  of  the 
shafts  at  the  crossing,  which  are  entirely 
ired  up, — covered  up  where  it  is  most  im- 
ant  that  verticality  should  be  insisted  on. 
horizontal  string-course  below  the  triforium 
passes  continuously  from  one  end  of  the 
edral  to  the  other.  Thus  is  exaggerated 
of  the  few  difficulties, — but  that  a serious 
— which  are  chargeable  to  the  original 
gn.  This  string-course  is  not  crossed  by 
ting  shafts,  and  in  consequence  the  division 
le  nave  into  compartments  by  the  vaulting 
■t  odds  with  the  horizontal  division  into 
•es ; borizontality  makes  a hard  fight  for 
ominance  again  by  the  unfortunate  design 
ie  triforium.  At  Lincoln  and  Westminster 
Dg  other  examples,  over  each  side  arch  of  the 
i a pair  of  triforium  arches  are  carried  up 
le  clearstory  string-course,  and  thus  a tall 
lOrtion  of  parts  is  obtained;  but  at  Salis- 
' the  pair  of  arches  are  kept  low  and  spanned 
in  arch-moulding  so  low,  and  at  so  open  an 
e,  that  it  seems  to  awkwardly  Btraddle 
ss  to  the  dumpy  compound  pier ; leaning 
on  this  instead  of  appearing  to  easily  spring 
i it,  it  is  an  ungraceful  arch  in  itself  and 
; peculiarly  out  of  place  in  its  proportions, 
len  we  may  fairly  take  exception  to  some 
r particulars,  and  are  supported  by  the 
tice  of  masters  of  equally  good  time.  The 
of  the  quadripartite  vaulting  descend  upon 
Attached  pillaret  or  corbelled  Bhaft ; the 
3 adjustment  is  no  doubt  found  elsewhere  in 
y elaborated  examples,  and  yet  it  were 
y ill  that  “the  influence  of  authority” 
Id  be  allowed  to  justify  imitations.  The 
msibility  of  pressure  which  the  ribs  express 
slivered  uufairly ; it  seems  cast  not  on  the 
but  in  front  of  it, — in  front,  indeed,  of  the 
stout  compound  triforium  pier  below  and 
id  it,  which  thus  becomes  a counter,  sense, 
ice  more.  The  transverse  moulded  rib  has 
icial  significance,  if  only  as  self-dependent 
mark ing  the  compartment ; but  it  does  not 
ve  the  acknowledgment  of  a rosette  like 
•blique  ribs  at  their  meeting.  The  fact  of 
ing  to  cross  is  doubtless  the  suggestion  of 
an  ornament  as  a rosette  or  knotted  boss  ; 
be  single  rib  looks  weak  and  poor  by  con- 
. The  architect  of  Westminster  solves  the 
lem  by  introducing  a ridge-band,  which  gives 
istify  ing  crossing, — the  desiderated  strength 
be  ornament. 

we  are  to  pursue  our  indictment  of  the 
ints  conscientiously,  and  we  must  do  so  if 
ire  to  claim  liberty  to  reflect  upon  the 
irns,  the  orders  of  mouldings  of  the  nave 
38  are  scarcely  distinguished  with  that  best 
nand  of  section  which  is  the  glory  of  Early 
ish  Gothic  at  the  very  best.  In  the  choir 
partially  elsewhere  a remedy  almost 
lient  is  given  by  separating  lines  of  a very 
3 dogtooth,  but  elsewhere  the  projections 
jroovings  are  not  so  managed  as  to  define 
■orrespondence  of  systems  of  mouldings  and 
hafts  they  pertain  to.  It  seems  probable 
progressive  improvement  may  be  traced 
within  the  building  itself, 
ere  are  considerable  indications  that 
>ctly,  whether  originally  or  not,  reliance  was 
'd  on  colour  to  give  the  contrast  and  defini- 
which  simple  light  and  shade  did  not 
uently  bring  out.  Here  we  are  landed  in  a 
' difficulty  for  the  conduct  of  anything  like 
3tinct  charge  against  the  ancients.  We 
ot  condemn  them  without  knowing  cer- 
7 what  it  was  they  did,  and  in  our  ignorance 
118  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  that  they 
not  have  been  competent  so  to  manage 
>r  as  to  surmount  this  particular  difficulty 
some  others  that  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

6 rurbeck  shafting,  which  is  so  liberally 
oyed  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  its  decided 
,r  “^es  an  abrupt  contrast  with  the  white 
> °f  the  plain  surfaces  and  mouldings,  and 
polish  only  promotes  the  discord  and 
36s  whiteness  to  chalkiness.  It  does  not 


appear  impossible  that  patterns  might  in  some 
way  be  applied  on  the  surfaces  above  the  nave 
piers,  so  as  not  only  to  alleviate  the  discord  of 
colour,  but  also  by  direction  of  lines  to  unite  in 
some  degree  the  piers  with  the  triforium,  to  form 
a transition  between  the  two  stories.  This  is 
not  impossible,  but  there  is  no  encouragement 
to  think  that  it  is  a likely  consummation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  management  of 
colour  by  the  Medimvals,  in  the  hands  of  the 
moderns  at  Salisbury,  it  is, — must  plain  truth  be 
spoken  plainly, — little  less  than  revolting.  When 
the  result  is  unqualified  ugliness  we  demur  to 
the  plea  that  the  Medimvals  set  the  example. 
If  what  has  been  done  is  the  outcome  of  a 
course  of  sedulous  and  matured  study  we  must 
sanction  the  application  of  a rule  that  an  old 
prologue  makes  absolute  for  an  over-laboured 
comedy, — 

“ Damn  it  the  more, — have  no  consideration 
For  dulness  on  mature  deliberation.’' 

The  colourings  of  the  mouldings,  original  or 
refreshed,  are  at  once  flat  and  gaudy,  dead  and 
fantastic,  disturbing,  annoying,  exasperating, 
and  intenser  adjectives  would  follow  if  we  let 
them.  When  Lord  Campbell  saw  the  colouring 
of  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  restored  Temple 
Church,  he  said  it  reminded  him  of  Grimaldi’s 
breeches.  The  generation  which  “ knew  inimi- 
table Joe  ” is  becoming  rapidly  extinct,  and 
pantomime  also  is  said  to  be  dying;  but  if 
absurd  contrasts  of  colour  are  required  for  its 
revival  the  colourists  whose  effects  we  criticise 
are  of  competence  approved.  It  is  really  diffi- 
cult to  be  serious  on  the  subject,  for  seriousness 
must  soon  merge  in  undesirable  severity.  What 
must  be  the  state  of  the  case  when  we  can  see 
with  pleasure  the  new  colour  detaching  itself 
from  the  clean  walls  of  the  chapter-house, — by 
the  square  foot,  by  the  square  yard. 

The  difficulty  as  to  colour  comes  up  still  more 
seriously  in  the  matter  of  glazing.  The  extent 
of  window  opening  throughout  the  cathedra!  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
intended  that  the  glare  of  admitted  light  should 
be  tempered  by  the  character  of  the  glazing. 
This  glare  is  at  present  intolerable;  it  could 
only  be  corrected  by  coloured  or  dulled  glass. 
Remains  of  the  ancient  glaBS  go  far  to  prove 
that  this  might  be  done  successfully  ; it  may  be 
uncertain  whether  itever  was  done  completely  ; it 
may  have  been  left,  like  the  spire,  for  the  renewed 
resources  of  another  generation  to  finish.  The 
windows  were  not  intended  for  looking  out  of ; 
they  were  to  light  and  to  close  in  the  holy  struc- 
ture, not  to  admit  views,  though  only  of  trees 
and  skies.  In  some  of  the  preserved  glass,  the 
general  tone  is  that  of  grisaille ; it  was  given 
by  a cool  sea-green  tint  in  the  glass  itself, 
which  thus  admitted  none  of  the  sharp  sparkling 
white  light  of  modern  pure  glass,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  surface  was  further  contribu- 
tory to  dulling  the  rays.  Upon  this  was  painted 
in  an  opaque  dun  colour  a pattern  of  fine  thir- 
teenth-century foliation.  When  this  is  examined 
close  at  hand  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
fine,  clean  outline,  the  purity  of  curve,  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  a bold  broad  stroke  tapers 
off  to  the  fineness  of  a hair.  The  ultimate 
finish  is  given  by  narrow  right-lined  fillets  and 
occasional  centres  of  translucent  coloured  glass, 
which  enliven,  but  do  not  predominate.  Not 
only  was  such  glazing  not  intended  to  be  looked 
through,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  be  looked  at 
otherwise  than  casually  and  incidentally;  it 
was  enough  if  it  conduced  to  a general  senti- 
ment of  tranquillity  appropriate  to  the  engross- 
ing influence  of  devotion. 

It  may  naturally  and  appropriately  have  been 
otherwise  for  the  larger  and  terminal  systems  of 
lights,  east  and  west,  north  and  south.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  there  was  fitness  as  there  was  scope 
for  truly  storied  windows.  Little  of  what  was 
ancient  in  this  kind  now  remains ; what  there 
is  of  modern  only  pronounces  itself  too  positively. 
Windows,  be  it  in  all  sadness  said,  are  so  intro- 
duced and  so  coloured,  as  if  the  characteristics 
and  very  purposes  of  the  fabric  were  entirely 
forgotten.  Windows  are  inserted  in  places 
where  they  declare  themselves  to  be  only  parts 
of  a series,  yet  so  tawdry  in  effect, — even  gaudy 
seems  too  complimentary  a word, — that  the 
dedicators  themselves  must  be  the  last  to  expect 
that  the  companions  can  be  filled  in  the  same 
stylo.  Happy  that  so  it  is ! But  then  how 
vexatious  is  the  single  ostentatious  intrusion. 

The  delicate  shafting  of  the  lady-chapel  seems 
to  demand  association  with  tints  as  modest  and 
refined  as  those  of  an  Annunciation  by  Era 
Angelico.  But  windows  are  inserted  of  such 
colours  as  are  at  once  too  rich  and  too  dark,  too 


gloomy  and  too  garish,  that  flaunt  with  the 
insufferable  intrusiveness  of  a music-hall  adver- 
tisement. The  offence  is  diffusive  towards 
chancel  and  choir,  whence  the  windows  are 
visible  by  whoso  is  ill-advised  enough  to  look. 

But  now  enough ; such  is  the  burden  of  which 
we  have  to  deliver  our  souls  as  we  quit  Salisbury 
Cathedral  after  visiting  it  and  revisiting.  When 
the  burden  is  delivered  it  may  be  happily  dis- 
missed, and  happily  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  whatever  has  been  our  dismay  at 
witnessing  what  (reverential)  restoration  ill- 
advised  is  capable  of,  the  beauty  and  simple 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  thirteenth- century 
architecture  of  Salisbury  are  mighty  enough 
still  to  dominate  even  abuses  so  extensive,  and 
to  livo  on  in  our  memory  after  the  misdeeds  of 
false  friends  are  forgiven, — forgiven  because,  in 
consequence  of  their  comparative  inBignificanoe 
after  all,  they  are  in  time  forgotten. 

W.  W.  L. 


LONDON  RECORDS, 

KNOWN  AS  “ THE  REMEMBRANCIA.” 

In  the  Record  Room  of  the  Town  Clerk  of 
London  a series  of  books,  nine  in  number,  is 
preserved,  entitled  the  “ Remembrancia.”  These 
books  contain  copies  of  correspondence  between 
important  bodies  and  individuals  of  distinction 
on  matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the 
City,  its  usages,  customs,  and  public  buildings, 
and  embrace  the  period  between  the  years 
1579  and  1664.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Library  Committee  the  Corporation  have 
just  now  published  an  analytical  Index  to  this 
series,  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  the 
librarian,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Overall,  assistance 
having  been  given  in  the  compilation  of  the 
biographical  notes,  which  are  numerous  and 
valuable,  by  Mr.  Reginald  Hanson,  F.S.A., 
chairman  of  the  committee.* 

Mr.  Overall’s  knowledge,  ability,  and  careful- 
ness are  so  well  known,  that  il  v a sans  dire,  as 
the  French  say,  that  the  work  is  thoroughly 
well  done.  The  references  are  given  under 
separate  headings  placed  alphabetically,  as 
“ Admiralty,”  “ Aldermen,”  “ Ambassadors,” 
and  so  on,  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible. 

Let  us  see  what  may  be  gleaned  from  two  or 
three  divisions,  which  address  themselves  more 
particularly  to  our  readers.  Under  the  head 
“ Buildings,”  for  example,  reference  is  given  to 
a letter  from  Jeamys  Crofte  and  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
reciting  the  Queen’s  Proclamation,  dated  at 
Nonsuch,  the  8th  of  July,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  her  reign,  commanding  all  persons  to 
forbear  from  any  new  buildings  within  three 
miles  from  any  of  the  gates  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  stating  they  were  informed  that 
Richard  Woodrof  had  obtained  a lease  from 
William  Chambers,  gent.,  of  a piece  of  ground 
with  buildings  thereupon,  in  Gunpowder-alley, 
alias  Crown-court,  within  the  City.  This  is 
dated  12th  June,  1582.  Then  comes  another 
letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  directing  their 
attention  to  the  Queen’s  Proclamation,  prohi- 
biting new  buildings  in  and  about  the  City, 
which  gave  power  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  to  prevent  the  same,  but  which  had 
been  so  ineffectually  carried  out,  that  buildings 
had  greatly  increased  within  the  City  and 
liberties,  to  the  danger  of  pestilence  and  riot ; 
and  directing  that  steps  should  be  at  once  taken 
to  find  out  the  number  of  houses  erected,  and 
by  whom,  and  to  certify  the  same  to  the  Council, 
in  order  that  the  persons  might  be  called  before 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  to  take  into  custody  the 
workmen  refusing  to  obey  the  said  Proclama- 
tion, and  commit  them  to  close  prison,  certifying 
their  names  to  the  Council.  (8th  April,  1583.) 

The  Star  Chamber  dates  back  to  very  early 
times.  In  tho  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1240,  it 
occupied  the  Chambre  des  Estoilles,  near  to  the 
Exchequer  at  Westminster,  from  which  it  took 
its  name.  The  history  and  constitution  of  the 
Court  are  given  at  considerable  length  in  letters 
from  John  Bruce,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  published  in  the  “ Archmologia,” 
vol.  xxv.,  p.  342  et  seq.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  says  Mr.  Bruce,  “ the  Court  became 
the  instrument  by  which  the  politic  rapacity  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  subtility  of  his  favourites, 

‘ promoters  of  suits,’  accomplished  their  ne- 
farious purposes.”  The  rulers  of  the  City  of 


Analytical  Index  to  tbe  Series  of  Records  known  ns 
the  Remembrancia,  preserved  among  the  Archives  of  the 
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London  did  not  «oape: Jiir  W.  Capell,  Alder; 
man  of  London,  was  fined, 


2 4731.,  bub  compounded  for  1,6151.  6e.  8d. ; in 
1505,  he  and  his  eon,  Giles  Capell,  were  fined 
1 OOOi  • they  paid  1001.  down,  and  gave  recog- 
nisance for  9001.  In  1507  Sir  William  was  again 
fined,  bnt  refused  to  pay;  he  was  thereupon 
Bent  to  the  Tower,  but  was  released  upon  the 
death  of  Henry  VII. 

Dated  October,  1593,  there  is  a letter  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
directing  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  erect- 
in<*  and  overcrowding  of  small  tenements  within 
the  City,  and  that  the  aldermen  and  their 
deputies  in  the  various  wards  should  make 
search,  and  in  cases  of  overcrowding,  remove 
the  inmates,  according  to  the  statute  lately 
passed  for  that  purpose.  This  statute  was 
35  Elizabeth,  c.  6, 1593.  It  declares  that  “ great 
mischiefs  daily  grow  and  increase  by  reason  of 
pestering  the  houses  with  divers  families,  har- 
bouring of  inmates,  and  converting  great  houses 
into  several  tenements,  and  the  erecting  of  new 
buildings  in  London  and  Westminster. 

There  is  further  a letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  (the  Earl  Dorset) 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a letter  from  him 
concerning  a building  erected  by  Humphrey 
Hall,  prejudicial  to  the  Common  Hall  of  the 
Innholders,  and  informing  him  that  he  had 
ordered  the  four  sworn  viewers  to  inspect  the 
game,  who  reported  that  it  was  built  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  City,  &c.  This  is  without 
date.  Sworn  viewers  were  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  from  a very  early  period.  The 
practice,  although  in  somo  instances  departed 
from,  was  to  appoint  to  these  offices  two  Master 
Carpenters  and  two  Master  Masons.  Mr.  Jupp, 
in  his  “ History  of  the  Carpenters’  Company,” 
gives  much  interesting  information,  with  extracts 
from  the  Civic  Records,  concerning  these  officers. 
The  Fire  Act  of  1666-7,  18  & 19  Charles  II., 
cap.  8,  sec.  2,  continued  them,  with  greatly 
increased  powers,  under  the  title  of  surveyors. 
John  Ogilby  and  William  Morgan,  two  of  these 
surveyors  or  sworn  viewers,  subsequently  sur- 
veyed the  whole  City,  and  published  a most 
accurate  ground-plan  in  1677,  a copy  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  Library. 

The  endeavours  to  prevent  overcrowding,  in- 
deed to  prevent  any  addition  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  appear  to  have  been  continuous. 
Dated  Oct.,  1632,  there  is  a petition  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  complaining  of  the  multitude  of 
newly-erected  tenements  iu  Westminster,  the 
Strand,  Covent-garden,  Holborn,  St.  Giles’s, 
Wapping,  Ratcliff,  Limehouse,  Southwark,  and 
other  places,  which  had  brought  great  numbers 
of  people  from  other  parts,  especially  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  was  a great  cause  of  beggars 
and  other  loose  persons  swarming  about  the  City, 
who  were  harboured  in  those  out-places.  That 
by  these  multitudes  of  new  erections  the  prices 
of  victuals  were  greatly  enhanced,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  soil  was  conveyed  by  the 
sewers  in  and  about  the  City,  and  so  fell  into  the 
Thames,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  the  river.  That  if  any  pestilence  or  mor- 
tality should  happen,  the  City  was  so  compassed 
in  and  straitened  with  these  new  buildings, 
that  it  might  prove  very  dangerous  to  the 
inhabitants.  They,  therefore,  prayed  the  Coun- 
cil to  consider  the  great  inconveniences  of  these 
new  erections,  and  to  be  a means  to  the  king 
that  some  restraint  might  be  had. 

Under  the  head  “ Costume”  there  is  a letter, 
dated  the  5th  of  May,  1580,  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  stating  that  in 
executing  the  commands  of  her  Majesty,  for  the 
reforming  of  monstrous  Ruffs,  and  other  dis- 
orders, ho  had  friendly  admonished  Mr.  Hewson, 
son-in-law  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  for  wearing 
excess  of  Ruffs,  in  the  open  street,  after  Easter, 
against  her  Majesty’s  proclamation ; that  he 
replied  in  a very  contemptuous  speech,  and  for 
the  credit  of  his  office,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
take  further  steps  to  enforce  the  royal  com- 
mands, whereby  he  had  given  great  offence  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  which  he  had  expressed 
m his  letter  enclosed,  and  by  refusing  to  enter 
his  house,  and  that,  fearing  his  displeasure  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  he  prayed  his  lordship’s  in- 
tercession m the  matter.  Philip  Stubbes,  in  his 
Anatomie  of  Abuses,”  published  in  1583,  gives 
a very  curious  picture  of  the  excesses  of  dress 
m England,  denouncing  the  great  ruffs,  costly 
skirts,  hosen,  jerkins,  &c.  Hall,  in  his  “ Satires,” 
says  of  a fashionable,  that  he  is  as  “ double  as 
his  double  ruff.”  A proclamation  was  issued  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1579 
which  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  in  the 


letter,  to  prevent  excesses  in  dress.  It  refers  to 
the  several  laws  passed  for  restraining  the  same 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 'VIII.,  and  gives  a 
schedule  of  the  permitted  and  prohibited  articles 


of  dress.  ..  ,,,  „ 7, 

The  first  letter  under  the  head  ot.  raui  s, 
is  one  dated  the  3rd  of  December, 


upon  by  stealth,  but  to  be  sought  out  e^g-: 
and  preferred,  it  may  be,  when  a choice  tj 
be  made,  to  ecclesiastical  work.  Obaein 
are  not  slow  to  remark  that  a good  <| 
of  the  necessary  restoration  has  been  ob 
and,  besides  that,  restoration  is  li 


Cathedral  of,  , , 

15S0,  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Lords  ol  the 
Council,  reporting  the  steps  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  re-edifying  the  steeple  ot 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  requesting  the  advice 
of  her  Majesty  and  the  Council  as  to  the  form 
of  the  building,  the  manner  of  proceeding,  and 
the  amount  necessary  to  bo  collected  tor  carry- 
ing out  the  work.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1561,  a 
terrific  storm  burst  over  London.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate  - hill,  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  so  also  was  the  steeple  of  the 
cathedral,  which,  being  of  wood,  covered  with 
lead,  caught  fire  and  was  burned  down,  the 
dehris  causing  great  damage  to  the  church,  ihe 
steeple  was  never  rebuilt,  but  steps  were  taken 
to  repair  the  roofs.  The  Queen  gave  a thousand 
marks,  also  a thousand  loads  of  timber,  and  in 
addition  about  7,0001.  was  raised  among  the 
clergy,  citizens,  &c.  Six  citizens  and  two  petty 
canons  were  tho  committee  appointed  to  oversee 
the  works.  It  is  evident  that  the  restoration 
was  but  imperfectly  done,  for  in  1620,  King 
James  I.  had  his  attention  called  to  the  ruinous 
condition  of  the  edifice,  and  on  Sunday,  the 
26th  of  March,  1620,  he  rode  on  horseback, 
attended  by  the  nobility,  and  was  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  civic  authorities,  to  hear  a ser- 
mon at  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  and  afterwards  to  con- 
suit  as  to  how  the  repairs  could  be  effected.  The 
result  was  that  a Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  cousider  what  measures  should  be 
taken  towards  restoring  the  church,  removing 
the  houses  built  too  close  to  it,  and  in  what  way 
the  necessary  funds  should  be  raised.  Tho  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  the  first  person  named  in 
the  Commission.  Inigo  Jones  was  the  architect. 
The  raising  of  the  fund  would  appear  to  have 
been  a difficult  task,  nothing  was  done  for  eight 
years.  Charles  I.  issued  another  Commission, 
dated  April  10th,  1631,  and  the  Chamberlain 
was  appointed  treasurer.  Among  the  contri- 
butors, Sir  Paul  Pindar,  the  wealthy  merchant 
of  Bishopsgate,  is  mentioned;  the  total  Bum 
contributed  by  him  amounted  to  about  10, OOOi. 
Charles  II.  issued  a Commission  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church,  soon  after  his  restoration,  April 
18th,  1663,  and  gave  l,000i.  towards  the  funds. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  architect, 
and  one  of  the  Commissioners.  Wren  presented 
his  report  for  repairing  the  cathedral,  May  1st, 
1666,  which  was  agreed  to  on  Monday,  August 
27th,  1666,  but  on  Sunday,  September  2nd,  the 
Great  Fire  broke  out,  which  destroyed  the 
cathedral,  and  put  an  end  to  all  plans  for  its 
restoration.  See  Stow’s  “ Survey  of  London”; 
Dean  Mil  man’ s “ Annals  of  St.  Paul's”;  Long- 
man’s “ History  of  St.  Paul’s.” 

The  Corporation  are  entitled  to  thanks  for 
making  known  the  contents  of  “The  Remem- 
brancia.” 


taken  up 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
AT  WELLS. 

By  an  odd  slip  on  the  printer’s  part  last 
week,  in  the  notice  on  page  921,  the  “dreamy” 
hours  in  the  quiet  days  became  “ dreary,”  to 
the  surprise  of  everybody.  Yocabularies  might 
have  been  searched  in  vain  for  a more  inappro- 
priate adjective  to  apply  to  the  hours  and  days 
which  have  glided  along  with  unhurrying  and 
unlingering  pace,  and  filled  with  sunny  memo- 
ries the  week  of  excursion  in  the  north  of  the 
centre  of  Somerset.  The  Association  has 
always,  since  Mr.  Sharpe  showed  the  way, 
leaned  towards  a hard-working  week,  with 
plenty  of  critical  notice  of  changes  in  architec- 
tural style, — with  little  divergence  into  general 
archceology,  but  with  plenty  of  use  of  sketching- 
stools,  two-foot  rules,  and  ladders.  The  amount 
of  record,  shown  as  of  old  on  the  last  night  of  the 
week,  seemed  somewhat  startling,  and  might 
well  have  taken  away  a little  of  the  breath  of 
an  innocent  bystander.  Some  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  years  we  are  living  through  are  perhaps 
never  Bliown  by  any  other  index  so  surely  as  by 
the  preferences  of  a set  of  young  architects 
left  to  act  for  themselves.  It  has  now  become 


necessary,  in  constructing  programmes,  not  only 
to  look  out  for  pieces  de  resistance  in  the  shape 

of  fine  and  notable  churches;  there  must  also  vniagca  m uu*o  , , 

be  a fair  show  of  civio  and  domestic  buildings,  and  strong  little  streams,  and.  tau 
not  to  be  kept  in  the  background,  and  come  l grown  trees.  One  of  the  tiny  ee 


somewhat  different  sj 
from  that  erewhile  prevalent.  A good  <Je. 
philosophical  analysis  and  construction  ni 
be  spent  anent  the  reasons  why  old  inns,  m 
houses,  cottages,  seventeenth-century  hosp>' 
&c.,  are  pounced  upon  with  absolute  rapa; 
and  wby  tombs,  chests,  tables, — not  to  e 
of  more  pretentious  woodwork  of  the  si 
teenth  century, — are  noted  with  liking  ; i;r 
work  which,  in  the  days  of  purism,  we  all  at 
remember,  would  have  been  sniffed  at  i; 
most  suggestive  way.  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  thl 
cellent  excursion  honorary  secretary,  with 
nite  'pains,  constructed  a programme  to  su:J 
times.  As,  however,  a catalogue  of  buildiri 
their  parts,  their  dates,  and  their  fitting* 
very  hard  writing,  and  still  harder  readij 
may  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the 
reader  if  only  a few  of  the  peculiarities  o 
buildings  studied  are  noted ; and  if,  fc | 
sake  of  brevity,  comparisons  are  kept  vi 
the  programme.  Tho  temptation  is  a 
strong  to  describe  something  known  to  s 
by  reference  to  something  presumed  li 
known  to  all, — a custom  sanctioned  by  u - 
at  last  honouring  in  the  breach  becoq 
counter-custom,  and  affords  another  illusfct 
of  the  revenges  brought  in  by  the  whirl, 
time.  Mr.  James  Fowler,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  I 
took  the  direction  of  the  party,  kept  > 
active  movement,  and  at  every  building  b:: 
his  large  stores  of  experience  to  bear,  ai 
discourse  of  a few  minutes’  length,  pij 
history  and  the  noteworthy  features  ]} 
before  the  members. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  buffi 
the  centuries  before  the  fourteenth  are 
tically  unrepresented  in  the  “ distrioti 
phrase  which  is  sometimes  hazarded,  and. 
be  considered  absolute  slander,  if  it  was  in 
very  seriously.  In  mere  quautity  of  wo: 
remaining  to  us,  the  fourteenth  and  lat: 
turies  come  off  better  than  all  those  befo.1 
the  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  d 
is  certainly  almost  unrepresented.  But  il 
list  of  one  cathedral,  one  abbey  churchd 
little  over  twenty  parish  churches,  vis. 
sequence  of  good  work  could  be  made  fr  I 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  up., 
present  time  without  any  considerable] 
The  Transition,  for  instance,  needs  no  i 
illustrations  than  the  west  part  of  Glasto 
and  the  nave  of  Pilton  on  a less  statel} 
For  the  Early  English  period  there  is  th 
narthex,  and  a good  deal  of  the  Abbey  1 
of  Glastonbury,  and  the  remarkable  w 
Wells.  The  existence,  in  these  great  cl  ] 
and  their  appurtenances,  of  excellent  v 
almost  every  date  would,  however,  ns 
lead  to  their  playing  too  large  a part  in  ai 
resembling  a complete  list.  The  point  n 
that  reason  be  passed  by  without  detailed 
as  far  as  concerns  the  latter  half  of  the  thit 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  ce 
The  adaptation  to  site,  which  gives  su 
stant  charm,  is  peculiarly  a property  o- 
more  or  less  hilly  districts.  Crosscoro 
instance,  stands  on  a hillside,  and  a n 
broad  steps  is  needed  to  lead  from  i 
churchyard,— a pretty  picture,  flanked,, 
road  is,  by  stone-mullioned  cottages,  a 
background  formed  of  similar  little  build, 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  hill.  Axbridgel 
a tiny  town  nestled  under  Sheepshelv. 
towards  the  western  end  of  the  Mendip. 
an  open  place,  in  the  north-east  corner  ot 
ascent  is  made  in  flights  of  steps,  a. 
centre  tower  of  the  handsome  cruciform  i 
shows  with  excellent  effect  above  the 
which  abut  upon  and,  indeed,  enter  in 
stone  landings  of  the  rising  flights,  b 
Mallet  church,  seen  above  the  low  buildu 
the  fixed  tile-roofed  stalls  of  the  marko 
to  the  west,  is  a natural  composition  < 
simple  kind,— dear  to  the  heart  of  a pai 
which  owes  much  of  its  easy  pictures! 
to  accident  of  site.  The  hillside  on 
Pilton  Church  is  placed  has  led  to  anoi 
stance  of  sets  of  steps.  Mells,  three  • 
miles  west  of  Frome,  too  little  known 
the  Somerset  admirers  of  home  scenes, 
in  the  memory  as  one  of  the  most  pe 
villages  in  this  district  of  hill  a^dale. 
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me  flows  out  from  the  leafy  solitudes  of 
la  Park,  which  is  on  the  west  of  the  village, 
iwards  towards  Elm  and  Yallis.  When  ap- 
ached  from  the  southward  hill  by  way  of 
iney  and  Whatley,  this  stream  marks  out  the 
level  of  the  valley,  from  which  well-marked 
ies  rise,  dotted  with  grey  stone  cottages, 
ly  of  them  ancient ; and  the  church,  which 
a western  tower  of  much  dignity,  is  framed 
be  centre  of  the  picture  by  the  dark  green 
ige  of  the  trees  on  the  east  of  the  road, 
ch  forms  a pleasing  limiting  line.  “ Little 
£ Horner,”  our  firm  friend  from  earliest 
:s,  had  his  home  at  Hells ; and  his  “ corner  ” 

■ be  seen  and  sat  in,  when  the  hospitable  host 
i that  the  gabled,  bay-windowed,  and  Tudor- 
meyed  manor-house  shall  receive  guests, 
us  hope  that  he  will  not  compound  for  good 
Is  done  with  so  much  grace  and  goodwill, 
Ssptroying',  or  removing,  or  altering  much 
trenches  in  his  chui'ch.  Woodwork  of  the 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  this 
of  merit,  is  much  too  rare,  and  in  its 
inal  position  gives  the  flavour  of  genuine 
}uity  in  a way  which  no  modern  woodwork, 
it  of  the  best  Mediceval  type,  can  hope  to 
!,  for  “ tyme  tryeth  truth.”  The  somewhat 
lar  bench-ends  at  Bruton  run  no  danger 
for  several  generations  to  come  no  arclii- 


will  think  their  existence  menaced, yet  the; 
ar  inferior  in  design  and  execution  to  thos< 
tells,  which,  on  account  of  minor  injuries 
i supposed  incongruity  of  style,  now  lives 
itened  life. 

though  cruciform  parish  churches,  witl 
rs  over  the  crossings,  are  to  be  met  with;— 
heat,  Axbridge,  and  Doulting,  — an  oc 
ual  tower,  — being  sufficiently  character 
examples ; yet  western  towers  hav< 
rally  the  preference  among  these  latei 
ches,  — frequently  opening  into  th< 
ches  with  grand  arches,  and  in  manj 
nces  vaulted  with  ably-treated  fan-vault 
butting  against  bold  ribs  round  centra 
>•  These  towers  are  so  well  known ; then 
md  special  character  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
id  the  imagination  of  the  dwellers  in  othei 
icts  so  strongly,  that  “ the  late  towers  oi 
3rset  ” serve  not  unfroquently  as  a modes! 
nary  of  the  buildings  to  which  they  belong 
iton-Mallet,  Bruton,  West  Cranmore,  arc 
dar  may  bo  grouped  together  as  specimens 
^8  same  idea,  worked  out  with  differences 
tpression,  duo  to  varying  dimension  anc 
fenced  details.  Four  principal  stages, — 

> only  at  West  Cranmore, — the  upper  with 
ole  division,  a west  door,  and  a large  west 
°w  in  the  lower  stage,  buttresses  at  the 
)8,  terminated  at  the  bottom  of  the  uppei 
) with  disengaged  pinnacles,  and  angle 
teles  carried  upon  their  upper  slopes,  would 
siently  describe  their  general  features, 
h-east  turrets,  carried  as  high  as  the 
pets,  or  above  them,  occur  in  these  as  well 
i the  churches  of  a simpler  form,  more 
non  elsewhere,  of  which  Rodney  Stoke  is 
ir  example.  The  tower  at  Axbridge,  with 
ences  duo  to  its  standing  on  the  crossing, 
d group  with  Shepton-Mallet.  The  staging 
10  buttresses,  e.g.,  at  Bruton,  is  well  done, 

to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  tower  in  the 
lest  way  up  to  the  termination  of  the  solid 
ing,  at  the  string  below  the  rich  topmost 
Is.  The  face  of  the  wall  itself  sets  in  some- 
!'  ^ *bat  level,  and  the  lower  pinnacles, — 
id  which  the  light  is  seen,  — force  the 
emng  of  this  stage  upon  the  mind,  with 
sappiest  results.  The  whole  outline  of  the 
X takes  shape,  and  there  is  that  look  of 
i mastery  of  the  whole  problem  which 
98  and  marks  all  considerable  successes, 
some  reason,  now  lost  in  the  mists  of 

> it  has  become  a custom  to  class  such 
■’8  as  Shepton,  West  Cranmore,  &c.,  as  of 
’ ^untou  type,”  the  natural  interpretation 
g.  that  St.  Mary’s  Church  has  furnished  all 
distinctive  features  of  the  design.  This 
• ar  superstition  has,  of  course,  its  basis  of 
a3fC0mitlou  beliefs  are  wont  to  have.  The 

|3  ot  “ie  inverted  pyramid  is,  however,  the 
Pvvest  part  of  the  structure.  The  Taunton 
,r  is  of  iate  date  (about  1500),  and  the 
rs  be  ong  to  different  dates.  The  difference 
laracter  of  the  detail  need  not,  however,  be 
The  onl7  other  thing  in  com- 
is  the  treatment  of  the  buttresses,  which, 
,,teu  ah0ve,  give  seating  near  the  springings 
upper  windows  to  disengaged  pinnacles, 
fn?lea  of  the  upper  stage  to 
, , hack  in  effect  from  the  broader 
below.  Western  doors  and  western  win- 


dows are  too  common  in  every  part  of  the 
country  to  found  resemblances  upon.  The  long- 
separated  brothers  of  farce  do  not  arrive  at 
mutual  recognition  by  noticing  features  univer- 
sally prevalent.  St.  Mary’s,  Taunton,  has  two 
windows  on  each  face  for  each  of  three  upper 
stages  ; Shepton  has  three  divisions  on  the 
upper  stage,  and  no  similar  stages  below.  At 
St.  Mary’s  the  great  parapets  of  open-work 
resemble  the  others  merely  in  outline, — not 
always  in  that ; their  height  and  the  piercing  are 
special  to  themselves.  The  immense  open  angle 
turrets  and  pierced  spires  above  them  at 
Taunton  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  single  solid 
pinnacles  at  Cheddar  or  Axbridge.  It  would 
certainly  be  an  interesting  study  for  some  per- 
severing archmologiBt  to  determine  where  the 
very  beautiful  and  original  arrangement  of  these 
towers  was  first  carried  out,  and  to  deduce  a 
history  of  change  aud  improvement  to  the 
towers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ; 
but  a contented  acceptance  of  Taunton  as  such 
a first  example  is  probably  about  as  muoh 
wrong  in  point  of  date  as  it  is  in  perception  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  design. 

Evercreech,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  the 
whole  of  the  towers, — a very  exquisite  object  as 
seen  under  the  lighting  of  a westering  sun, — 
diffei’s  a good  deal  in  form  from  Shepton  and 
its  congeners.  Very  broad  masses  of  buttress 
lead  up  to  grouped  masses  of  finial  and  pinnacle, 
arranged  with  admirable  art.  Embattled  para- 
pets, broken  in  upon  by  smaller  centre  pinnacles, 
crown  the  sides.  The  tower  is  occupied  for 
near  upon  half  its  height  by  windows,  two  on 
each  face,  divided  into  three  heights,  the  lower 
divisions  solid,  the  upper  divisions  filled  in  with 
stonework  pieced  in  pattorns.  A broad  division 
with  only  small  openings  comes  next,  giving,  by 
its  plainness,  great  value  to  the  rest ; and  the 
lower  stage  has  on  the  west  the  common  arrange- 
ment of  doorway  and  great  window.  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s,  at  Wells,  is  an  example  of  a more  solid 
treatment,  not  unlike  in  arrangement,  but 
severe  dignity  has  been  aimed  at,  and  it  would 
therefore  miss  its  intention  sadly  if  any  one  was 
led  to  look  for  the  grace  which  has  been  infused 
into  the  tout  ensemble  and  into  every  detail  at 
Evercreech.  At  St.  Cuthbert’s  the  expression 
of  force  is  well  sustained.  The  buttresses,  one 
on  each  face  at  each  angle,  have  strong  projec- 
tion, and  are  carried  up  with  plain  faces  and 
only  three  set-offs,  from  the  ground  till  the 
springings  of  the  enormous  windows  are  reached. 
The  deep  recesses  of  these  windows  and  their 
rigid  treatment  are  in  good  keeping.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  hinted  by  a stranger,  who  did  not 
know  that  he  risked  his  personal  safety  by 
mentioning  to  the  good  people  of  Wells  anything 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  well-reverenced  tower, 
that  the  parapets  might  be  the  better  for  some 
additional  height  and  a little  more  boldness,  and 
chat  the  solid  building  up  of  the  windows  with 
plaiu  squared  ashlar  can  hardly  have  been  the 
first  intention  of  the  designers.  This  ashlar  is 
now  being  renewed,  and  it  may  represent  the 
filling-in  which  was  there  from  the  first.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  believe  that  the 
designer  fell  in  any  way  behind  the  directors  of 
the  works  at  Bruton,  Evercreech,  and  at  the  little 
church  of  Pylle,  where  the  tower-lights  are  filled 
with  very  nicely  designed  pierced  slabs.  The 
infrequency  of  spires  on  towers  (except  those  of 
modern  churches  which  seem  rather  to  affect 
them)  might  servo  as  a text  for  a longish  dis- 
course. The  Perpendicular  spire  of  Crosscombe, 
a pleasingly-managed  spire,  with  rolls  at  the 
angles,  and  panelling  at  about  mid-height,  but 
without  spirelights,  shows  that  there  was  no 
universal  vow  against  them.  Doulting,  a not 
very  happy  example  of  a rather  short  octagon 
upon  an  octagon  tower  over  the  crossing,  was, 
oddly  enough,  visited  in  succession  to  Cross- 
combe, with  its  well-developed  spire,  and  Shepton 
with  what  looks  like  an  incipient  spire,  which,  like 
St.  Mary  Redclyffe  in  old  days,  had  not  attained 
to,  or  been  shorn  of,  full  dimension.  The  county 
of  Somerset  probably  does  not  furnish  forth  any 
other  three  adjacent  villages  with  the  same 
feature  in  their  churches.  The  fact  that  there 
are  two  towers  at  Bruton  seems  never  to  escape 
remark;  but  the  small  tower  over  the  north 
porch  seems  a kind  of  pretender  to  the  name 
when  compared  with  its  magnificent  rival  at  the 
west  end. 

Touching  the  mere  skirts  of  this  subject  of 
the  church  towers  would  evidently  prove  a 
lengthy  recreation;  and  so  the  temptation  to 
go  on  must  be  resisted  at  this  point ; and  the 
roofs  which  come  next  in  the  list  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  beguile  us  even  to  the  same  extent, 


— certainly  not  in  the  notes  in  this  number. 
They  may  appropriately  be  noticed  with  the 
other  woodwork,  the  wooden  pulpits  and  the 
stone  ones,  the  parcloses,  seats,  tables  and  chests, 
the  fonts,  the  tombs,  ironwork,  and  other  minor 
details  which  still  exist  to  give  interest  to  these 
quiet  little  towns  and  villages.  The  great  barns 
— four  very  fine  stone  barns  were  inspected — 
and  the  domestic  buildings  would  deserve  a little 
treatise,  not  that  there  are  as  many  of  them,  after 
all,  as  the  heart  would  desire.  Let  it  suffice  for 
the  present  moment  to  mention  that  the  excur- 
sion was  brought  to  an  end  in  due  form  on 
Saturday,  and  that  the  company,  brought  to- 
gether from  every  part  of  England,  and  largely 
reinforced  from  Ireland,  dispersed  itself  to  the 
four  winds  very  speedily  thereafter,  well  satisfied 
with  the  county  of  Somerset,  with  its  old  build- 
ings, with  the  mingling  of  grand  and  pleasant 
scenery,  with  the  well-intentioned  people,  and 
with  the  obliging  ways  and  the  capacity  of  Mr. 
F.  C.  George,  the  worthy  host  of  the  model 
head-quarters, — the  Swan  Hotel  at  Wells. 


TRAVELLING  BACKWARDS. 

It  seems  as  if  the  external  mountains  had 
lost  some  of  their  charm ; for  a Swiss  caterer 
has  been  compelled  to  devise  anew  expedient  to 
attract  the  foreign  tourist.  We  doubt  whether 
this  effort  was  necessary.  So  far,  the  season 
has  been  a bad  one  in  Switzerland;  the  weather 
at  home  has  not  been  suggestive  of  foreign 
travel,  and  the  state  of  business  generally  has 
enforced  the  necessity  of  economy  in  the  matter 
of  holidays.  If  foreign  hotel-keepers  find  that 
the  times  are  not  prosperous,  this  is  due  to 
other  causes  than  the  want  of  new  attrac- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  new  tavern  which 
will  constitute  this  year’s  sensation  at  Zurich 
is  still  worth  notice.  It  is  formed  in  a sub- 
terraneous passage  where  the  visitor  is  called 
upon  to  forget  modern  civilisation,  and  plunge 
suddenly  iuto  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  this  transition  he  is  promised  the  advantage 
of  contemplating  some  of  the  artistic  merits 
which  distinguished  that  epoch.  The  walls  of 
this  grotto  are  ornamented  with  numerous 
antique  inscriptions  ; and  at  the  far  end,  rising 
majestically  in  the  shade,  may  be  distinguished 
huge  casks  of  wine  painted  in  various  colours. 
On  the  tables  there  are  bread,  pipes,  and  tobacco, 
which  the  public  may  consume  ad  libitum.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  tobacco  was  a little 
too  modern ; but  the  practical  conviction  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  without  it  carried  the 
day,  and  tobacco  is  admitted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  far  more  modern  invention  of  matches 
was  energetically  repudiated,  and  persons  who 
want  a light  must  avail  themselves  of  the  flints 
and  touchwood  placed  at  their  disposal.  Of 
course,  there  are  no  such  things  as  bottles  or 
glasses,  but  there  is  a plentiful  supply  of  quaint 
jugs,  horns,  and  goblets.  The  waitresses  are 
dressed  as  chatelaines  of  the  Middle  Ages ; the 
seats  are  of  carved  wood,  carefully  collected  for 
this  purpose,  and  dating  for  the  most  part  from 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  (?). 
From  all  that  wo  have  heard,  the  illusion  is  well 
kept  up ; aud  this  is  further  increased  by  the 
exclusion  of  newspapers,  and  the  substitution 
in  their  stead  of  old  chronicles  published  in  tho 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 


Public  Mortuaries  for  London. — In  the 

Consistory  Court,  on  the  11th  inst.,  Dr.  Tris- 
tram, the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London, 
gave  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  application  on 
the  part  of  the  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  and  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Seymour  and  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  the  churchwardens,  for  a 
faculty  to  authorise  the  erection  of  a parochial 
mortuary,  with  a post-mortem  room  attached,  on 
the  old  burial-ground  between  Mount-street  and 
South-street.  The  application  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Hall,  the  lessee  and  occupier  of  a house  in 
Mount-street  abutting  on  the  burial-ground,  and 
other  lessees  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  by 
Lord  George  Paget,  the  lessee  and  occupier  of 
a house  in  Farm-street.  One  ground  of  oppo- 
sition was  that  the  site  was  unsuitable  and 
inconvenient,  and  that  the  erection  of  a mortuary 
would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  adjoin- 
ing property.  The  learned  chancellor  decreed  a 
faculty,  subject  to  the  observance  of  certain 
sanitary  precautions.  The  case  of  St.  Matthew’s, 
Bethnal-green,  which  was  before  the  court  some 
months  back,  was  also  concluded,  and  a mortuary 
, ordered  to  be  made  in  the  old  burial-ground. 
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the  excursionists  had 


Leaving  Filby, 

, Peasant  drive  to  L 
St.  Benei's  formerly  had  a palace, 
ing  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  lGll,  ana 


pleasant  drive  to  Ludharn,  where  the  Abbot  of 
. f „ nnlncp  This  build- 


the  remains  were  subsequently  appropriated  for 
use  as  a farm-house.  What  was  once  the 
chapel  of  the  palace  may  yet  be  found  in 
a granary  on  the  premises.  The  church  much 
needs  restoration.  In  the  chancel  is  a screen, 
having  the  figures  of  twelve  saints  painted  on 
the  lower  panels ; the  font,  a very  old  one, 
bears  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  ; and  on 
the  walls  are  brasses  and  tablets  to  the  members 
of  several  families.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  pointed 
to  and  explained  the  principal  features  of  this 
building,  which  he  regarded  as  encyclopaedic, 
their  variety  being  bo  great,  showing  such 
numerous  alterations,  removals,  and  additions. 

The  site  of  the  once  great  Abbey  of  St. 
Benet,  at  Holm,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Horn- 
ing, was  the  next  resting-place.  The  ruins  and 
the  history  of  this  abbey  furnished  abundanoe 
of  material  for  comment  and  reflection.  The 
Rev.  W.  White  published,  some  years  ago,  in  a 
history  of  Norfolk,  a very  complete  description 
of  this  establishment. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town-hall,  the  Mayor  in  the  chair,  to  hear 
papers  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  on  “ East 
Anglian  History  in  Saxon  Times”;  by  Mr. 
Lambert,  on  “Maces”;  and  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henfrey,  “ On  the  Ancient  Coinage  of  Norfolk.” 

On  Wednesday,  the  13th,  the  members  crossed 
the  Yare,  and,  entering  Suffolk,  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  Roman  camp  at  Burgh  Castle,  which 
was  described  by  Dr.  Raven.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  he  said,  that  Burgh  Castle  was  the 
ancient  Roman  fortress  of  Garianonum.  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  it  was  true,  identified  Gariano- 
num with  Caister  ; but  comparing  what  was  not 
to  be  seen  at  Caister  with  what  was  to  be  seen 
at  Burgh,  the  balance  of  evidence  was  against 
the  conclusion  of  SirH.  Spelman.  The  masonry 
at  Burgh  Dr.  Raven  believed  to  be  all  of  one 
period.  The  towers  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  were  of  a considerably  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  work,  as  was  clearly  shown 
where  there  have  been  settlements.  Mr.  Harrod, 
who  made  excavations  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Boileau,  was  of  opinion  that 
a British  earthwork  was  utilised  by  the  Romans, 
because  the  soil  within  the  walls  is  very  much 
higher  than  that  outside.  Dr.  Raven  thought 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  would, 
without  much  hesitation,  pronounce  it  to  have 
been  a four-walled  or  square  camp,  though 
there  was  no  wall  remaining  on  the  western  side 
next  the  river. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock  made  some  remarks 
the  architectural  features  of  the  wall  of  the 
camp.  Its  masonry  was  like  that  of  a wall 
in  Camomile-street,  Bisbopsgate,  which  ho  had 
maintained  to  be  part  of  the  wall  enclosing 
ancient  Londinium.  The  work  in  the  walls  was 
of  two  periods.  The  mortar  of  the  lower  part 
was  made  up  with  pounded  brick ; the  mortar 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  had  not  this  ingre- 
dient. The  bastions,  like  those  in  London,  had 
been  built  against  the  wall-buttresseB,  and  not 
bonded  with  it.  In  the  facing  of  the  wall,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  the  mortar  contained 
pounded  brick. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  remarked  that 
these  Roman  camps  were  made  upon  mechanical 
principles.  Polybius  and  others  each  described 
a particular  kind  of  camp  as  made  in  their 
times.  The  early  camps  were  nearly  square, 
like  those  of  Pevensey  and  Porchester.  Other 
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Dr.  Raven  stated  that  the  measurement  of 
this  camp  would  show  that  it  belonged  to  the 
latter  class. 


TUe  excursionists  next  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  .light  remains  of  St.  Olare's  Priory,  which 
mainly  consist  of  a vaulted  crypt,  now  occupied 
as  a labourers’  dwelling.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock 
gave  a description  of  the  priory,  which  was 
founded  by  Boger  Fitzosbert  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  m.  An  account  of  it  and  its  priors  is 
given  by  Dugdale.  Other  documents  than  those 
cued  by  that  writer  referring  to  this  religious 
house  have  been  recently  discovered  at  Cam. 
bridge.  This  priory  had  bnt  Sve  or  sis  monks 
and  it  was  amongst  the  Bret  that  were  dissolved' 


• See  p.  917,  a nt*. 


The  orypt,  all  bnt  perfect,  was  divided  by  a 

central  row  of  polished  marble  shafts,  and  was 
vaalted  with  brickwork,—  another  illustration 
of  the  use  of  brick  at  an  early  period.  It  was 
the  monks’  day-room,  or  fratry,  as  it  was  called 
in  old  documents.  The  upper  story  was 
evidently  reaohed  by  two  staircases.  Ibis 
raised  a difficulty.  Usually  the  dormitory  was 
over  the  fratry.  But  one  of  the  staircases 
seemed  to  have  led  to  the  church  and 
the  other  to  the  refectory.  The  view  that  the 
church  adjoined  the  wall  beyond  the  garden, 
which  in  that  case  would  have  been  the  clois- 
tered court,  was  supported  by  the  fact  that 
bones  had  been  dug  up  behind  it.  Behind  the 
crypt-cottage  is  an  old  barn,  which  twenty-five 
years  ago  had  a carved  roof  and  a few  Gothic 
windows,  now  bricked  up,  called  in  tradition 
“ the  guests’  room.”  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
strangers’  hall. 

Fritton  church,  the  next  halting-place,  was 
also  described  by  Mr.  Brock.  The  church, 
which  has  a round  tower,  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Edmund.  Sir  John  de  Mautby  in  1375  requested 
that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  this  church  of 
St.  Edmund,  before  the  altar  of  St.  Mary.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  church  is  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  enlarged  about  1350.  The  church 
consists  of  a small  nave  and  a chancel,  which  is 
lower  than  the  nave,  and  a sacrarium,  which  is 
a step  lower  still.  The  little  apse  has  three  small 
Norman  windows  with  zigzag  mouldings,  and 
one  surrounded  with  remains  of  coloured  decora- 
tion. This  is  not  the  only  bit  of  mural  colouring 
in  the  church.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  south 
door  is  a fresco  of  St.  Christopher  bearing  the 
infant  Saviour.  This  representation  of  St. 
Christopher  is  more  common  in  churches  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England.  Chancel,  north  wall,  and  tower  are 
Norman,  but  the  south  wall  was  built  in  1350, 
when  the  church  was  enlarged  on  that  side  only. 
The  consequence  of  this  method  of  enlargement 
has  been  to  leave  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
in  line  with  the  north  wall,  while  the  south  side 
is  several  feet  from  the  south  wall.  Much  of  the 
material  of  the  old  south  wall  had  been  used  in 
making  that  erected  in  its  stead.  A good 
example  of  the  Jacobean  communion-tables, 
which  Macaulay  says  were  “ irreverently  termed 
oyster-boards  by  the  Papists,”  is  a feature  in 
the  church  which  marks  another  phase  of  eccle- 
siastical history. 

After  leaving  the  church  the  members  and 
friends  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Buxton. 

Herringfleet  Church,  which  was  next  visited, 
also  has  a round  tower.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Margaret,  and  belonged  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  Olave.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  was  unable  to  say 
that  the  round  tower  of  this  church  was  of 
Saxon  date.  But  the  east  window  of  the  tower 
was  unquestionably  SaxoB,  though  whether  it 
was  taken  from  some  older  Saxon  tower,  or  was 
made  by  Norman  masons  acquainted  with  Saxon 
work,  is  uncertain.  The  three  other  windows 
of  the  tower  have  architectural  features  common 
to  the  Norman  and  Saxon  styles.  In  fact, 
nearly  the  whole  church  is  of  the  Norman 
period.  But  the  great  feature  of  interest  in  the 
church  is  the  patchwork  of  painted  glass  in  the 
east  window,  brought  piece  by  piece  from  time 
to  time  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund,  at  Bury. 
A great  portion  of  the  glass  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Brock,  Flemish. 

After  glancing  at  Somerleyton  Church,  the 
party  proceeded  on  to  Lowestoft,  and  visited 
the  parish  church,  of  which  a detailed  descrip- 
tion was  given  in  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Clemence. 
The  church  consists  of  a tower,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  south  porch  with  parvise, 
and  a crypt  under  the  chancel.  The  oldest  part 
of  the  church  is  the  tower,  which  has  no  higher 
antiquity  than  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower,  judging  from  the  mould- 
ings, was  built  between  1307  and  1380.  It  was 
probably  built  to  a more  ancient  structure,  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  present  edifice, 
referred  to  by  a charter  of  Henry  I.  In  1870, 
Mr.  Clemence,  while  removing  old  pews  and 
walls,  came  upon  the  foundations  of  the  original 
church,  which  extended  no  further  than  the 
third  bay  of  the  present  chnrch.  The  original 
church  apparently  had  no  aisles.  It  was  54  ft. 
long  and  18  ft.  wide,  and  its  height  was  shown 
on  the  east  face  of  the  tower.  The  architect 
of  the  present  church  evidently  desired  to  per- 
petuate the  size  of  the  old  one,  for  on  the 
second  buttress  from  the  porch  he  placed  a rose, 
and  the  clearstory  windows  up  to  that  point  he 
made  with  two  lights,  while  those  eastward  had 


three.  Again,  within  the  church,  at  the  t> 
pillar  of  the  north  arcade,  is  a pedestal,  w, 
at  one  time  supported  an  image.  The  d| 
aisles,  ohancel,  and  porch  are  of  the  tini 
Edward  Y.  (1483),  when  the  tower  was  ra 
and  the  wooden  spire,  covered  with  lead,, 
added.  Perhaps  the  church  was  built  by  Bi 
Scrope,  who,  after  quitting  the  bishopric, ic 
wandering  for  many  years,  became  vicai 
1478.  The  |length  of  the  nave  and  chancr 
157  ft.  The  tower  is  70  ft.,  and  the  spire  ft 
high.  The  porch  has  a good  deal  of  flint  trite 
of  good  character.  The  entrance  has  if 
excellent  groined  work.  The  only  iutereir 
monument  is  that  of  Bishop  Scrope,  some) 
bishop  of  Dromore,  who  died  here  in  1491!! 
was  buried  in  the  chancel. 

On  their  way  back  to  Yarmouth  the  el 
sionists  made  a short  stay  at  Cortou  H 
where  they  were  entertained  by  Mr.  J.  J.  CoE 
M.P.  In  the  evening  there  was  a meeti? 
the  Town-hall,  Yarmouth,  when  intere 
papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Comi 
on  “ The  Saxon  Shore  in  Britain,”  and  Mr.  I 
Prigg,  “ On  some  recent  Finds  of  Coi 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.” 

On  Thursday,  the  14th,  the  excursionists  1| 
trated  the  heart  of  Suffolk.  Leaving  Yarn’ 
by  train  as  early  as  8‘20  a.m.,  they  proceed 
Harleston,  where  carriages  were  in  waititf 
convey  them  to  Wingfield  Castle  and  CHE 
By  the  arrival  of  contingents  representin. . 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Archaaological  Societitj 
number  of  the  party  was  increased  to  abouij 
Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect  (Norwich),  v,J 
restoring  the  church,  contributed  an  interd 
paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  thi: 
castle,  so-called,  is  not  a castle,  nor  was  hj 
for  a castle.  It  was  a moated  manor-jj 
although  after  it  was  erected  the  first  If 
Suffolk,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  obtained  a lice* 
crenel  late  in  1384.  This  was,  doubtless,  sootj 
the  house  was  built.  The  enclosure  con:; 
not  quite  an  acre  and  a half  of  land.  T . 
trance  gateway  iB  in  the  centre  of  the, 
side.  At  its  four  angles  are  octagon  and  i 
octagon  turrets.  In  the  north-west  turnd 
fairly  spacious  staircase,  and  in  the  other  til 
small  circular  stone  staircases,  commit, 
from  the  first  floor,  and  leading  to  the  flafj 
These  recesses  were  doubtless  used  as; 
rooms  to  the  large  central  chamber,  or  “ |1 
room”  as  it  was  called,  over  the  archway 
interior  of  the  gatehouse  is  some  what  mut ; 
but  this  Vandalism  cannot  be  laid  at  the  <t| 
the  president  of  the  Association  (Lord  WaU 
as  it  was  done  before  ho  was  the  owned 
entrance  had  a portcullis,  but  not  a drawl 
The  living-rooms  extended  right  and  le, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  holes  for  floor-*' 
and  openings  for  fireplaces,  no  traces  o) 
exist.  This  fine  old  manor-house  was  is 
by  the  Catelyns  Boon  after  they  becam. 
sessed  of  it.  They  erected  the  buildings 
the  fine  brick  chimneys  and  shafts,  on  ttul 
The  present  church  at  Wingfield  was  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  partly  ; 
fifteenth.  Sir  John  Wingfield  left  mo: 
1862  to  found  a collegiate  church  here  for 
and  priests.  When  that  had  been  founds 
rebuilding  of  this  church  was  comm 
This  Bhows  how  one  style  gradually  gax 
to  another.  The  tracery  in  the  north  ch 
vestry  and  the  doors  and  arches  ( 
nave  are  Decorated,  while  the  archeB  ar 
of  the  chancel,  as  well  as  the  east  windov 
a Perpendicular  character.  The  chad 
spacious,  and  has  seven  clearstory  wmdi 
an  unusual  number  for  a Suffolk  church 
east  window  of  five  lights  still  retains  a 
its  early  glass,  consisting  of  the  arms  t 
De  la  Poles,  Staffords,  and  others.  3 he 
entirely  modern,  and  so  also  are  the  stc 
bels  from  which  the  principals  spring 
stalls  and  screen,  of  Perpendicular  work,  i 
in  the  chancel.  The  misereres  have  ■ 
foliage  underneath,  varying  slightly  m 
The  Perpendicular  screen  in  the  chanc; 
has  been  sadly  mutilated,  but  tho  bottom, 
remain,  and  vestiges  of  the  figures  of  b 
and  Paul  are  visible.  The  roof  consists  c 
bays,  with  trussed  rafter  principals 
each  bay.  The  church  has  several  mont 
One  is  to  Sir  John  de  Wingfield,  erroi 
assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a 1 
tectural  work  and  the  character  ol  tne 
show  that  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  bei 
time.  Another  tomb  is  to  the  m 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  second  Earl  of  Sattoi 
built  Cawston  Church,  in  Norfolk, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  countess,  is  ot 
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to  be  the  finest  of  the  kind  existing, 
her  monument  is  to  John  de  la  Pole,  who 
ied  Elizabeth  Plantagenet. 
i leaving  Wingfield,  the  party  made  for  the 
1 Minster,”  at  South  Elmham.  The  square 
'Sure  in  which  the  ruins  are  situate,  Lord 
j3ney  said,  has  all  the  peculiarities  of  a 
.in  camp,  is  in  a position  dominating  the 
; below,  and  probably  communicated  with 
j'  similar  stations.  Of  the  minster  the 
3el  can  only  be  traced,  the  walls  do  not 

I in,  but  those  of  the  nave  are  still  standing, 
micircular  apse,  a galilee,  very  uncommon 
all  churches  in  England,  and  other  inte- 
ig  remains,  were  shown.  Both  the  mate- 
psed  and  the  mode  of  construction  point 
;,ery  early  period  as  the  date  of  erection. 

; Waveney  directed  attention  to  certain 
|s  which  led  him  to  believe  the  church  was 
] completed.  Probably  it  was  begnn 
r than  the  Norman  conquest,  and  that 
: that  supervened,  the  work  was  stopped 
,,he  design  forgotten.  Of  documentary 
pee,  all  that  is  available  is  in  some  old 
records,  which  refers  to  the  minster-yard, 
roximity  of  the  abbey  of  South  Elmham, 
je  on  the  road  to  the  shrine  at  Walsingham, 
,he  patronage  given  it  by  the  Normans, 
pade  it  a favourite  place,  were  mentioned. 
Loftus  Brock  said  he  felt  certain  the 


[earliest  churches,  particularly  those  of 
,ist  rather  than  the  west;  and  it  was  a 
•ite  theory  of  his  that  the  Christian  church 
[gland  was  based  upon  the  Greek  church, 
e Latin,  as  some  people  supposed.  The 
pg  he  regarded  as  a most  interesting 


and  another  to  Norwich.  In  Saxon  times 
Sitomagu8  became  known  as  Dunmoc,  a name 
which  has  a hallowed  memory  ; for  upon  the 
shores  of  Dunmoc,  about  630,  landed  the  Bur- 
gundian monk  Felix,  who  became  the  first 
Bishop  of  East  Anglia,  and  had  his  see  at  Dunmoc. 
In  673  another  see  was  founded  at  North 
Elmham  ; but  during  the  incursion  of  the  Danes 
they  were  amalgamated,  and  during  the  Norman 
period  the  see  was  transferred  first  to  Thetford 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  Norwich.  Dnnwich 
in  its  palmy  days  had  six  churches,  and  also 
convents,  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  tower  of  the  desolated 
church  of  All  Saints,  which  stands  within  a few 
yards  of  the  cliff,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  pointed  out 
a characteristic  Saxon  window,  arched  with 
Roman  bricks.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  base  and 
inner  part  of  the  tower  are  Saxon.  There  are 
several  interesting  remains  of  the  Norman 
period.  The  most  notable  is  a fragment  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  James’s  Hospital  for  lepers. 
This  consists  of  a chancel  and  semicircular 
apse,  which  had  a fine  arcade.  Several  arches 
remain  almost  intact,  while  portions  of  others 
at  the  end  of  the  ruin  show  that  the  arcade  was 
continued  beyond  the  apse.  The  Grey  Friars’ 
Monastery,  standing  amid  a corn-field,  which  is 
encircled  by  the  old  monastery  walls,  evidently 
built  of  the  materials  of  some  more  ancient 
was  Saxon  work.  It  contained  nothing  structure,  is  another  interesting  relic  of  Medi- 
wa8  Norman,  it  had  all  the  eigns  of  the  mval  times.  This  monastery  was  founded  by 
ifcrliPQh  nhurnhoa  norf.^nio-in  „r  Richard  Fitz  John,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  At 

the  time  when  these  monastic  establishments 
and  churches  were  in  their  glory  and  splendour, 
they  were  surrounded  by  a large  and 
enterprising  community.  Dunwich  had  a har- 
bour which  made  it  a shipping  port  of  some 
|f  the  most  attentive  consideration  of  importance.  Henry  ill.  called  upon  the  ship- 

men  of  Dunwich  to  furnish  him  with  forty  vessels 
for  his  service.  A reference  to  Dunwich  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (read  to 
1“  uu"  owmu  uo  vwiuouj  uuu  aa  uuo  ua_y  the  members  of  the  Association  by  Mr.  Thomas 
iir  advaoced^  the  greater  number  of  the  Morgan)  shows  that  the  place  was,  in  these 


party  then  proceeded  to  Bungay, 

. It  was  a part  of  the  programme  that 
jti  Hall  should  be  visited;  but  as  the  day 
advaoced  the  greater  number  of  the 
ers  had  to  forego  this  pleasure.  It  was 
;ve  when  Bungay  was  reached,  and  as  the 
[1  train  engaged  for  the  occasion  was 
;ed  to  start  at  5T0  there  was  no  time  to 
jither  the  church  or  the  castle. 

[in  eveniug  meeting  in  the  Town-hall,  Yar- 
.,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  read  a paper  on  the 
; Towers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  origin 
ich  has  been  connected  with  many  strange 
jilusive  theories.  The  dates  of  the  towers, 
;1,  were  from  1100  to  1150,  and  with  very 
toeptions  these  peculiar  parts  of  churches 
; to  the  two  counties  mentioned,  Norfolk, 
.er,  having  many  more  than  Suffolk.  The 
,ce  was  that  these  towers  were  Saxon  in 
,Jonstruction,  and  that  the  earliest  known 
,t  Anglia  were  of  Saxon  date.  The  fact 
,i1bo  pointed  out  that  similar  circular 
ji  were  found  on  that  part  of  the  con- 
j opposite.  Only  fourteen  or  fifteen  such 
\i  were  known  to  stand  elsewhere  in 
ad.  The  fact  that  such  had  been  found  in 
[districts  was  evidence  that  the  form  was 
nown  by  the  people  and  could  have  been 
id  by  them  if  they  had  chosen.  In  Sussex, 
jitauce,  there  was  a great  deal  of  flint  stone, 
f>  following  the  example  set  in  Norfolk  and 
,l£)  might  have  been  used,  and  thus  saved 
Reparation  of  quoins. 

i Vicar  (Rev.  G.  Venables)  wished  to  learn 
hing  with  reference  to  the  round  towers  of 
d,  which  were  said  to  be  of  a date  anterior 
Ise  Mr.  Brock  had  described,  and  by  Borne 
^bought  to  be  connected  with  sun  or  Baal 
Iip-. 

| Picton  said  the  last-named  theory  had 
exploded.  The  towers  being  all  near  the 
| it. was  though  the  inhabitants  used  them 
,'Oring  property  during  the  raids  so  fre- 
.ly  made  by  rovers  and  pirates.  The 
ish  towers  were  not  regarded  as  coeval 
Ithe  Saxon. 

I R&von  concluded  the  business  of  the 
ng  with  interesting  particulars  relative  to 
jay  Church,  a visit  to  which  had  been  pro- 
> but  was  necessarily  deferred, 
i Friday,  the  15th,  the  members  proceeded 
|M  to  Darsham,  where  the  church  was 
|d.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe,  vicar  of  Darsham, 
jsome  notes,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
Ate  Mr.  Hakewiil. 

3 party  next  proceeded  to  Dunwich,  the 
I the  Roman  station  Sitomagus.  Nutne- 
[tragments  of  Roman  tiles  are  to  be  seen  in 
jUms  of  the  few  remaining  edifices  that 
.ln  Dunwich  in  Mediaeval  times.  A 
i ancient  road  leads  from  Dunwich  to  Bury, 


days,  strongly  defended.  The  MSS.  say  that 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  took  the  part  of 
Prince  Henry  against  his  father,  Henry  II.,  came 
“ to  the  said  towne  of  Dunwich  to  have  taken  it 
against  the  king.  But  when  he  came  heere 
and  beheld  the  strength  thereof,  it  was 
terror  and  feare  unto  him  to  behold  it.  and 
soe  retyred,  both  he  and  his  people.”  A 
plan  of  Dunwich  made  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  St.  John 
Barne  (kindly  exhibited  to  the  members  at  his 
house,  where  they  were  hospitably  received), 
shows  what  Duuwich  was  even  in  those  days. 
A river  ran  for  a long  distance  aluioot  parallel 
with  the  coast,  and  wound  more  inland  just  to 
the  north  of  Dunwich.  On  this  plan,  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Grey  Fiiars  of  the  Church  of  All 
Saints,  now  near  the  cliff,  are  shown  as  being  a 
long  way  from  the  sea,  between  which  and  them 
are  marked  various  streets  and  public  buildings. 
All  these  latter  are  gone,  with  many  and  many 
a rood  of  ground,  ln  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
when  the  port  was  made  useless,  400  houses 
were  swept  into  the  sea.  Between  1535  and 
1600  four  churches  disappeared.  In  1677  the 
Market  Place  went.  In  1702  St.  Peter’s  Church 
was  undermined  and  fell.  Dunwich  has  now 
about  twenty  houses  and  200  inhabitants.  It 
sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  days 
of  Edward  I.  to  1832.  Many  of  the  above  facts 
were  stated  to  the  members  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipson,  of  Norwich,  who  was  called  upon  to 
perform  that  duty  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Fisher,  who  was  to  have  read  a paper  on  the 
subject. 

The  party  afterwards  visited  Blythburgh  and 
inspected  the  church.  The  parish  presents 
another  instance,  so  common  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  of  a thinly -populated  parish  possessing 
a grand  church.  Blythburgh  has  interesting 
associations,  some  of  which  were  treated  of  by 
Dr.  Raven  in  a very  pleasant  paper.  Though 
possessing  on  the  surface,  Dr.  Ravea  says, 
Blender  traces  of  its  ancient  importance,  this 
village  possesses  Roman  remains  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  A priory,  of  which  there  are 
some  remains,  was  built  here  by  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Osyth,  Essex,  in  1130,  and  it  extended  nearly 
to  the  church.  The  monks  were  of  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  church  is  Perpendicular, 
dating  from  about  1430,  and  has  chancel  and  nave 
under  the  same  roof,  aad  north  and  south  aisles. 
The  roof,  though  of  a late  and  depressed 
character,  is  richly  ornamented  with  angels, 
bosses,  and  the  sacred  monogram  repeated 
several  times  on  every  timber.  This  church, 
which  had  two  chapels,  each  with  its  altar, 


must  have  had  a gorgeous  interior  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  and  even  later ; for  when 
Will  Dowsing  made  his  visitation  he  ordered 
twenty  cherubims  to  be  broken  down  in  the 
church  and  chancel,  and  200  pictures  to  be  re- 
moved. Part  of  the  original  screen,  which  has 
some  beautifully-carved  figures  of  the  Evange- 
lists in  high  relief,  however,  escaped  destruction. 
There  are  some  carved  figures  as  finials  on  the 
seats  on  the  north  side.  The  seven  deadly  sins 
appear  to  have  been  represented  in  these  figures. 
Ihe  corpulent  figure  of  a monk  evidently  signifies 
gluttony.  Other  figures  represent  the  husband- 
men engaged  in  sowing  and  in  taking  up  a sheaf. 
“ Jack  o’  th’  clock,”  who  anciently  struck  the 
hours,  has  long  been  deposed  from  office,  and 
stands  in  the  tower.  The  chief  external 
features  of  the  church  are  the  clearstory,  con- 
taining eighteen  windows  on  each  side,  an  open 
parapet  of  quatrefoils,  a tower  of  two  stories, 
and  a flying  buttress  against  the  north  door. 

At  Southwold,  which  was  next  visited,  a 
detailed  description  of  the  church  was  given  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A.  Originally  there 
was  only  a chapel  to  Wangford  here.  The 
Abbot  of  Bury  built  a small  church  here  in 
1202.  That  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  late 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  present  fabric 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
church  is  divided  into  eighteen  bays,  six  of 
which  form  the  chancel,  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a rood-screen.  The  tower  is  100  ft. 
high.  A sanctus  bell-cot  marks  the  junction  of 
chancel  and  nave.  In  the  chancel  are  remnants 
of  mutilated  stalls  and  seats.  The  chancel- 
screen  and  two  side  screens,  which  enclose  north 
and  south  chapels,  are  amongst  the  richest  ex- 
amples of  the  kind.  For  the  elaborate  nature 
aud  extent  of  the  ornamentation  the  rood-screen 
has  hardly  an  equal.  The  old  chancel-roof  was 
richly  decorated.  Mr.  Phipson  was  compelled 
to  remove  it  when  restoring  the  church,  because 
of  the  rottenness  of  the  wood ; but  he  has 
replaced  it  by  one  in  which  the  old  design  is 
repeated. 

At  Yarmouth  in  the  evening,  a sectional  meet- 
ing  was  held  to  hear  a paper  by  Mr.  C.  Tenniswood 
on  “ The  Ancient  Charters  of  Great  Yarmouth,” 
followed  by  a description  by  Mr.  Prigg  of  bronze 
implements  found  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Saturday  was  spent  in  Yarmouth  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  far  - famed 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  described  to  the 
visitors  by  Archdeacon  Nevill  and  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock.  The  Rows  and  theTolhouse  were  after- 
wards inspected,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  party 
proceeded  to  Gorleston  Church  and  the  remains 
of  the  Priory.  After  being  entertained  at 
Ferryside,  Southtown,  the  residence  of  the 
Mayor,  the  members  dispersed,  until  the  even- 
ing, when,  at  a meeting  held  in  the  Town-hall, 
Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch  gave  a very  interesting 
account  of  the  ancient  charters  and  seals  of  the 
corporation. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  the 
Congress  took  up  its  quarters  in  Norwich.  Of 
its  doings  there,  as  well  as  of  some  of  its 
already- mentioned  proceedings  at  Yarmouth 
during  Saturday,  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
next  week. 


NATIONAL  WATER  SUPPLY  EXHIBITION 
AT  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

This  exhibition,  which  in  extent  is  at  present 
a small  affair  in  proportion  to  its  title,  was 
formally  opened  on  the  14th  inst.  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  and  other  well-known  sanitary  reformers. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
exhibition  includes  within  its  scope  a great  deal 
of  detail  which  cannot  be  objectively  illustrated 
in  the  form  of  tangible  “exhibits,”  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  it  is  at  present  very  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete.  The  exhibition  is, 
however,  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  its 
promoters  declare  their  intention  of  making  it 
more  complete  as  time  goes  on.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  popularise  informa- 
tion as  to  water-supply, — its  sources,  methods 
of  obtaining  or  “ winning  ” it,  impounding  it, 
purifying  it,  and  conducting  it  to  the  places 
where  it  is  to  be  consumed ; its  chemistry,  as 
aflecting  culinary  and  dietetic  purposes  and  the 
industrial  arts,  and  also  as  bearing  on  its  action 
on  the  pipes  which  convey  it  and  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  stored;  and  its  possible  sources  of 
contamination.  This  is  a wide  and  an  important 
programme,  and  its  fulfilment  cannot  but  con- 
duce greatly  to  the  public  welfare,  for  a popular 
acquaintance  with  the  possibilities  of  water- 
* 
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snpplv,  as  with  those  of  other  branches  of 
sanitary  science,  wili  tend,  at  any  rate,  to  keep 
corporations,  local  boards,  and  sanitary  autho- 
rities up  to  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

The  exhibition  on  Muswell  Hill  includes  two 
or  three  glass  cases  full  of  Blue  Books  on  water 


Or  UUBO  gmoo  Oiwoo  - — , 

supply,  rainfall,  river  pollution,  and  cognate 
• • > ;n  itself  a mine  of 


questions,  each  volume  being  in 
facts  sufficient  to  satiate  even  a Gradgnnd.  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  these  volumes  will  be 
accessible  to  those  of  the  visitors  who  may  wish 
to  consult  them,  although,  perhaps,  few  who 
are  not  specialists  would  be  able  to  fclaread  their 
way  through  such  an  amazing  labyrinth  of  facts 
and  figures.  What  seems  to  be  required  (as 
has  been  before  urged  in  the  Builder)  is  that 
the  details  and  statistics  contained  in  so  many 
separate  Blue  Books  and  reports,  and  in  the 
archives  of  Governmental  departments  and 
scientific  societies,  should  be  systematically  col- 
lated and  rendered  readily  accessible  to  all  who 
may  wish  to  consult  them. 

The  exhibition  also  includes  a number  of 
maps  and  diagrams,  showing  water-shed  areas 
and  gathering-grounds,  together  with  plans  and 
sections  of  waterworks  executed,  or  proposed  to 
be  executed,  by  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  and  other 
well-known  engineers. 

The  mechanical  exhibits  include  those  of 
Messrs.  Le  Grand  & Sutcliff,  who  show  their 
well-known  Abyssinian  tube  - wells ; of  the 
Diamond  Rock  Boring  Company,  who  exhibit 
diamond-toothed  drill-heads,  and  a number  of 
cores  of  various  diameters  and  strata ; of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Docwra  & Son,  whose  display 
inclndes  two  large  drill-heads,  20*  in.  and  23  in. 
in  diameter,  with  the  diamonds  set  on  Gulland’s 
patent  principle;  and  of  Messrs.  John  Warner 
& Son,  who  have  a large  show  of.  pumps, 
turbines,  and  other  appliances,  including  some 
for  preventing:  waste  of  water  in  closets  and 
lavatories.  Water-waste  prevention  is  also  the 
object  aimed  at  in  Messrs.  John  Carter  & Co.’s 
patent  closed  cistern.  The  subject  of  water 
purification  is  illustrated  on  a small  scale  by  the 
filters  for  domestic  purposes,  exhibited  by  the 
Silicated  Carbon  Company,  Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Bischof,  and  the  Boston  Filter  Company. 

What  may  be  called  the  archaeological  aspect 
of  the  subject  is  at  present  very  meagrely  illus- 
trated . Messrs.  W arner  & Son  show  a very  interest- 
ing old  print,  “ Yeue  de  la  Machine  de  Marly,” 
and  in  one  of  the  glass  cases  is  a black-letter 
book  apparently  treating  of  the  conservancy  of 
the  Thames  (the  title-page  was  not  exhibited, 
and  in  this  as  in  some  other  instances  a legible 
explanatory  label  would  be  of  advantage).  The 
only  other  exhibit  of  an  archaeological  character 
which  we  noticed  was  a specimen  of  water- 
main  formerly  used  (at  what  period  the  label 
did  not  state)  in  Colchester.  This  specimen 
is  composed  of  a material  resembling  burnt  fire- 
clay in  appearance,  about  1 in.  thick  all  round, 
and  with  an  internal  diameter  of  3$  in.  or  4 in. 
The  exterior  of  this  pipe  is  covered  with  thin 
sheet  iron,  now  very  much  worn  with  rust.  No 
information  was  given  as  to  the  amount  of 
pressure  such  pipes  would  bear,  or  as  to  their 
duration. 

Incomplete  as  the  exhibition  confessedly  is, 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  one  of 
much  value,  and,  regarding  it  as  the  nucleus 
of  a much  more  complete  and  representative 
collection,  we  shall  watch  its  progress  with 
interest. 


1U  the  settling-ponds,  and  the  danger  of  unequal 
subsidence  and  consequent  separation  of  the 
mixed  materials;  the  labour  attending  the  con- 
veyance of  the  slurry  from  the  backs  to  the  dry- 
ing flats  ; and,  lastly,  th?  serious  wear  and  tear 
and  continual  dilapidation  of  the  flats,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unequal  and  sudden  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  floor,  unavoidable  when 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  heat  given  off 
from  the  coke  - ovens  beneath,  and  the  frigid 
temperature  of  the  sluice-liquid  slurry  when  de- 
posited on  the  floor  above. 

The  new  arrangement  to  which  we  are  refer- 
ring consists  of  a kiln  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion; bnt,  instead  ofj|beiog’  surmounted  with  a 
cone,  through  the  top  of  which  the  waste  heat 
is  liberated,  it  is  arched  over,  forming  a crowm 
of  semicircular  shape.  One  side  of  this  arch  is 
continued,  with  a flat  bottom,  in  a horizontal 
direction,  forming  a semicircular  flue  or  chamber, 
supported  on  piers  or  ground  work.  The  waste 
heat  from  the  kiln  traverses  the  length  of  this 
flue,  bo  to  call  it,  and  eventually  escapes  through 
a chimney  at  the  further  end.  When  the  kiln 
is  charged,  the  liquid  slurry  in  the  wash-mill  is 
pumped  or  conveyed  through  pipes  to  the  top 
of  the  flue  or  chamber;  these  pipes  are  fur- 
nished with  outlets,  through  which  the  slurry 
flows,  dropping  through  manholes  on  the  roof  of 
the  chamber,  and  finally  depositing  itself  on  the 
floor  or  bottom"  of  the  same.  Sufficient  ma- 
terial having  entered  the  chamber  requisite  for 
the  recharging  of  the  kiln,  the  manholes  and 
other  apertures  are  closed,  the  kiln  is  fired,  and 
the  heat  evolved,  passing  over  the  surface  of  the 
slurry  in  the  flue  or  chamber,  thoroughly  dries 
the  material  ready  for  the  reloading  of  the  kiln. 
Thus  [the  heat  given  off  from  one  charge  is 
made  to  dry  the  slurry  requisite  for  the  reload- 
ing. The  chamber  is  constructed  of  sufficient 
height  to  enable  a workman  to  move  about  in  it 
conveniently. 

The  superiority  the  inventor  claims  for  his 
chamber-kiln  in  preference  to  the  settling-backs 
and  drying-flats,  is  in  the  first  place  the  absence 
of  the  disadvantages  described  above,  besides 
being  able  to  utilise  the  waste  heat  from  the 
kilns  in  an  economical  and  practical  manner, 
and  dispensing  entirely  with  the  coke-ovens,  an 
expensive  and  fuel-wasting  mode  of  generating 
heat  necessary  for  the  drying  of  the  slip.  Other 
advantages  are  apparent,  but  one  of  most  im- 
portance is,  according  to  the  inventor,  that  by 
the  adoption  of  this  kiln  stronger  cement  can  be 
and  is  made  than  by  the  settling-tank  and 
drying-flat  process.  Why  it  is  so'.is  not  quite 
obvious,  but  it  is  maintained  that  the  speedy 
method  of  treatment,  combined  with  equality  in 
drying  and  a uniform  result  in  calcination,  is 
valuable  where  strong  cement  is  required.  The 
chamber-kiln  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  several 
of  the  cement  manufactories  on  the  Thames. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

Among  the  improvements  that  have  been  in- 
troduced in  connexion  with  the  plant  and 
machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture’  of 
Portland  cement,  “ Johnson’s  Patent  Chamber 
Kiln ’’appears  to  deserve  notice.  In  the  ordi- 
nary manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  after  the 
raw  materials, — generally  composed  of  chalk 
and  clay, — have  been  subjected  to  the  process 
of  washing  or  mixing  in  the  “wash-mill,”  the 
slurry  or  washed  material  is  pumped  or  con- 
veyed by  other  mechanical  means  into  reservoirs 
or  settling-ponds,  where  the*material'.is  allowed 
to  remain  several  weeks  in  order  that  the  super- 
incumbent water  may  be  drawn  off.  When  this 
slow  and  tedious  operation  is  completed,  the 
partially  solidified  slurry  or  “ slip,”  is  conveyed 
by  barrows  to  the  flats,  there  to  undergo  the 
process  of  drying  by  the  heat  derived  from  coke- 
ovens  beneath. 

The  disadvantages  attending  the  process 
described  are  these The  lengthened  period 
necessary  for  the  precipitation  of  the  material 


A DOUBLE  CHURCH  AT  WYMONDHAM, 
NORFOLK. 

The  recent  legal  decision  in  the  Arundel 
Church  case  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry 
whether  there  are  examples  in  this  country  of 
churches,  the  eastern  or  chancel  portion  of 
which  formed  distinct  ecclesiastical  buildings 
from  the  western  or  nave  portion. 

The  church  of  Wymondham,  in  Norfolk, 
although  differing  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars from  that  of  Arundel,  may  yet  serve 
to  throw  light  upon  this  very  interesting 
inquiry.  In  that  particular  church,  at  any 
rate,  the  eastern,  or  choir  portion,  formed  a 
positively  distinct  and  separate  church  from 
the  western,  or  nave  portion  of  the  building. 

The  first  glimpse  which  is  obtained  of 
Wymondham  Church,  with  its  two  noble  towers, 
lofty  and  magnificent  nave, and  massive  fragments 
of  ruined  walls  to  the  east,  gives  the  impression 
of  a stately  cruciform  minster,  with  a single 
western  tower,  and  a graceful  octagon  lantern 
at  the  crossing,  and  bo  strong  is  this  impression 
upon  the  mind  that  it  is  absolutely  so  described 
in  the  “ Norfolk  County  Excursionist.”  A closer 
and  more  careful  examination  will,  however,  at 
once  convince  the  architect  or  antiquary  that 
this  idea  is  quite  erroneous,  and  that,  instead 
of  having  formed  originally  one  vast  cruciform 
church,  it  is  absolutely  two  distinct  churches, 
one  of  which  is  still  perfect,  and  consists  of 
a massive  and  noble  western  tower,  and  a long 
nave  and  aisles.  What  at  first  sight  appears 
to  have  been  a central  tower,  or  lantern,  was  in 
reality  the  western  tower  of  a second  church, 
built  immediately  against  the  eastern  end  of  the 
first  church.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 


following  facts.  Firstly,  there  is  no  indk;: 
of  any  arch  opening  from  this  tower  west 
and  leading  into  the  present  existing  c i 
but  in  its  place  is  a solidly-conBtrnctedr 
with  two  small  doorways,  which  opened  onci 
side  of  the  altar  of  the  western,  or  exi 
church,  and  formed  the  only  communiii 
between  the  two  buildings.  After  exaK 
this  wall  some  six  months  back,  we  were  i, 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  this  Vi 
coeval  with  the  tower.  Secondly,  there  til 
lateral  arches  to  this  tower  leading  into  tram 
but  in  their  place  are  long  windows,  wi\ 
doorways  beneath  them,  which  led  into  p<  i 
the  remains  of  which  can  be  distinctly  1j 
Thirdly,  the  only  arch  under  this  towe 
its  eastern  side ; this  arch  opened  in 
monastic  church,  at  its  western  end,  but  cui 
enough  it  was  not  in  the  centre  of  the: 
question,  and  there  is  one  very  singulr 
puzzling  circumstance  about  this,  i.e.,  al 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave  was  further  fp 
corresponding  respond  of  the  arch  the!- 
north  wall  was  from  its  respond,  y 
weathering  of  the  roof  shows  that  its  apn 
exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  arch.  It  it 
impossible  to  conceive  how  the  roof  could 
been  arranged. 

The  monastery  of  Wymondham  was  fi  i 
in  the  year  1130,  by  William  de  Alb3 
“monks,”  or  rather  canons  of  the  orderti 
Augustine.  Now  the  fine  Norman  arcad 
triforium  of  the  nave  would  exactly  sir 
date,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  as  first  ei 
the  church  may  have  consisted  of  a nan 
aisles,  with  perhaps  transepts  and  a 
apsidal  ohoir,  but  in  the  fifteenth  cent 
great  alteration  seems  to  have  taken  p 
the  building.  The  ancient  clearstory  ana 
of  the  nave  were  rebuilt,  the  old  chanc 
transepts  taken  down,  the  whole  nave  wai 
up  to  the  parish  church,  though  probably 
that  time  the  monks’  choir  occupied  the  i 
three  eastern  bays  of  the  nave.  The  be  li 
octagonal  tower  was  erected,  together  w 
wall  which  shuts  it  out  from  the  pa) 
church,  and  a completely  new  churn:! 
erected  to  the  east.  What  was  the  exae 
of  this  church  cannot  well  be  deter! 
though,  as  far  as  can  at  present  be  made< 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  a tower,  sqi 
the  height  of  the  roof  of  the  church,  a 
tagonal  above  (this  tower,  which  still 
nearly  perfect,  is  still  called  “ the  old ! 
tower”  by  some  of  the  older  inhabitantsi 
place)  ; two  porches  opening  north  andi 
into  this  tower,  a nave,  and  rather  narrow 
and  a very  large  and  important  chapel  c 
south.  There  appears  to  have  been  n 
munication  between  the  monastic  ai 
parochial  churches,  except  by  two  vere 
doorways,  one  on  either  side  of  the  altar, 
latter. 

The  western  tower  is  a noble  example  ^ 
Perpendicular  work,  probably  not  earlie 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  c 
and  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  south  ai 
extremely  magnificent.  The  font  is  lari; 
adorned  with  fifteenth  - century  see 
There  is  no  other  ancient  furniture,  but  ti 
a very  singular  early  Italian  Renaissanoei 
ment  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  pi 
one  of  the  very  earliest  examples  of  tb 
in  England,  and  may  have  been  exeouii 
some  of  the  Italian  workmen  who  we' 
ployed  upon  Bishop  West’s  chapel  at  Ely: 
details  bear  some  resemblance.  There  is 
dition  that  this  was  the  monument  of  “ t 
prior,”  bnt  it  looks  almost  too  early  fo 
The  three  arched  openings  in  the  mon: 
and  its  position,  rather  suggest  the  idea 
may  have  been  intended  to  serve  the  pur 
“ sedilia,”  as  well  a3  a tomb. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  monastic 
ings,  though,  from  the  unevenness  of  the  g 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  on  the  sou 
of  the  monastic  church.  The  church  cr 
bourne,  near  Cromer,  appears  to  hava 
another  example  of  a double  church,  an 
as  at  Wymondham,  the  eastern  churcl 
ruins.  At  Ley  bourne,  however,  the  two  cb 
did  not  join  on  to  one  another  in  a cont 
line  as  at  Wymondham,  but  the  nave  . 
eastern  church  was  so  much  to  the  north  i 
western  as  to  be  nearly  angle  to  angle. 

At  Reepham,  in  the  same  county,  ai 
churches  which  do  touch  one  another  a 
angle,  but  they  are  in  every  way  totally  0 
buildings,  without  any  attempt  being  n: 
make  them  appear  one  church,  as  wi 
evident  intention  at  Wymondham. 
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I LYTCHET  HEATH  HOUSE. 

tchet  Heath,  of  which  a plan  and  perspec- 
view  are  given,  is  a newly-erected  country- 
e,  situated  near  to  Wareham,  in  the  county 
'orset,  upon  elevated  ground  commanding 
isive  and  agreeable  views  overlooking 
iksea  Island  and  the  ruins  of  Corfe  Castle, 
the  English  Channel  in  the  distance. 

>e  period  of  architecture  which  has  been 
'ted,  both  for  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
louse,  is  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
th century. 

ie  walls  are  built  hollow,  with  bricks  made 
i the  estate,  faced  with  red  bricks  from 
■ham  supplied  by  Mr.  Court,  and  the 
iwork  of  the  cornices,  windows,  quoins,  &c., 


is  executed  in  Bath  stone,  from  Box.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  tiles  obtained  from 
Broseley.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
apartments,  staircases,  and  the  offices  is  shown 
upon  the  ground-plan.  The  house  was  built 
for  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  David  Brandon.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  Simpson  & Son,  of  Paddington. 


Birmingham. — Mr.  George  Dixon,  the  arbi- 
trator appointed  in  the  dispute  between  the 
operative  gasfitters  of  Birmingham  and  their 
employers  relative  to  the  proposed  discontinu- 
ance of  the  15  per  cent,  bonus  granted  to  the 
men  in  1872,  has  made  his  award,  decreeing  a 
reduction  of  the  bonus  to  10  per  cent. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
AT  TAUNTON  * 

In  the  Architectural  Section,  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Sydenham  Hervey  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Supposed  Palace  of  Alfred  the 
Great  at  Wedmore.”  After  giving  a general 
description  of  the  district,  and  of  the  “ Island  of 
Wedmore”  in  particular,  Mr.  Hervey  quoted 
from  contemporary  or  early  authors  to  prove 
Alfred’s  connexion  with  Wedmore.  Referring 
to  that  portion  of  the  hamlet  where  tradition 
places  the  king’s  house,  he  said, — The  field  is  a 
grass  field  of  about  ten  acres.  The  excavations 
cover  about  two  acres  in  one  corner  of  it.  The 


* See  pp.  892,  918,  ante. 
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, of  tLe  field  is  Court  Garden.  It  is  situated 


rrbioh  prevailed  from  Edward  I.  to  IV.  on  it, 
- either  side, — nothing  but 


,me  ot  tLe  nem  N h e ha8  ! and  no  iuscriptiou  on  eitner  Bine,— 

- the  south  'lope  of  the  bdl  So  house  hat  ^ According  to  Snelhng,  this  would  be 

stood  there  in  the  memory  of  man,  a j The  other8  have  inscriptions. 


the  memory  of  man's' father.  Loom  ^tones  , early-  “"a“  B^ber' read  k paper  on  "The 


in  IlUO  UICU1U1 J ■ . i , ....  rmilCDO  » a 

and  heaps  of  Cornish  tile  were  | Discovery  oE  original  Muniments  from  Citeanx 


some  years  ago,  and  the  surface  of  the  field  was 
much  more  irregular  than  it  is  now.  Old  people 
remember  houses  to  have  been  built  with  stones 
taken  away  out  of  it.  The  next  field  to  Court 
Garden,  lower  down  the  hill,  is  called  King  s 
Close  There  are  two  other  fields,  which  once 
were 'one  with  Court  Garden,  but  now  are 
separated  from  it  by  a road  made  about  sixty 
years  ago.  The  one  is  now  an  orchard,  and 
there  is  every  appearance  of  the  house  having 
extended  into  it.  I am  told  that  when  the  road 
was  made  foundations  of  walls  were  taken  up. 
The  other,  lower  down  the  field,  is  called  Redard, 
and  in  it  tradition  places  the  fish-ponds.  On 
first  coming  iuto  the  field  from  Wed  more,  there 
is  the  road,  lying  under  4 ft.  or  5ft.  of  soil.  It 
is  made  of  good-sized  stones,  laid  down  one  by 
one.  Only  about  15  yards  in  length  have  as  yet 
been  laid  open.  I was  stopped  from  following  it 
any  further  by  not  knowing  where  to  put  the 
soil.  To  the  left  or  south-east  of  the  road  is  a 
long  detached  building,  95  ft.  by  39  ft.,  of  the 
shape  of  a barn.  The  foundations  are  rude  and 
irregular,  from  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  thick.  The  walls 
were  not  carried  up  the  same  width.  A little 
further  on  is  an  underground-room,  30  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  with  two  steps  leading  up  out  of  it.  A 
key  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  is  in  the 
temporary  museum.  Two  of  the  walls,  and 
part  of  the  third,  are  still  standing,  from  4 ft.  to 
7 ft.  high, — high  enough  to  show  that  the 
roof  was  an  arched  one.  The  present  surface 
of  the  field  is  about  4 ft.  above  the  top 
of  the  highest  of  them.  One  of  these  walls 
is  plastered  over,  and  nearly  6 ft.  thick.  The 
one  opposite  to  it  is  dovetailed  into  the  rock. 
The  floor  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  room. 
A trench  ran  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall, 
and  ended  in  a hole  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the 
steps.  In  that  trench  were  lying  the  two  largest 
pieces  of  pottery.  A drain  runs  under  the  steps. 
The  underground  room  seems  to  have  been  par- 
tially enclosed  by  three  walls.  That  on  the 
north  is  about  165  ft.  long ; that  on  the  west, 
120  ft.  These  two  walls  are  well  and  regularly 
built,  and  quite  of  a different  character  to  the 
barn-shaped  building,  and  to  some  of  the  others. 
At  the  lower  or  south  end  of  the  western  wall  is 
a curious  block  of  walls.  Between  the  west 
wall  and  the  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  road 
there  is  a pitched  yard.  We  have  not  opened 
enough  of  it  to  be  able  to  make  out  its  coarse 
or  shape.  The  well,  which  had  been  filled  up 


because  no  lime  was  used.  Roman  coins  t; 
been  found  there.  There  was  a very  cur:| 
camp,  which  was  now,  he  was  sorry  to 


with  rubbish,  iB  about  20  ft.  deep.  It  is  eteyned  have  met  here. 


iil'ostrating  the”  Origin  and  Growth  of  the 
Cistercian  Rules.”  . 

Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  read  a paper  on  A muti- 
lated and  much  abraised  Effigy  of  an  Eccle- 
siastic, built  up  into  the  external  East  Wall  of 
Batheaston  Church,  near  Bath  ” ; and  on  The 
Sepulchral  Effigy _ in  Bath  Aboey  Church  of 
Bishop  Montague.”  . 

In  the  afternoon  a large  party  proceeded  in 
carriages  to  Castle  Neroche,  to  visit  the  camp 
there.  After  a pleasant  drive  the  party  halted 
at  the  Castle  Neroche  inn,  and  proceeded  on  foot 
to  the  earthworks,  which  occupy  a commanding 
position  off  the  road  to  the  left.  The  Rev.  rre- 
bendary  Scarth  conducted  the  party  over  the 
camp,  and  explained  its  different  features.  I be 
same  mischief  had  been  perpetrated  here  that 
had  been  going  on  at  other  ancient  camps  in 
the  country.  People  had  begun  to  demolish  the 
ramparts  for  the  sake  of  gravel,  and  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  making  a pit  at 
another  spot.  He  had  brought  the  company  to 
that  particular  spot  in  order  that  they  might  see 
for  themselves  the  wort  of  demolition  that  had 
begun,  and  to  ask  them  if  something  could  not 
be  done  to  prevent  it.  If  they  could  do  so  they 
would  accomplish  a great  work.  The  party  then 
walked  along  the  ridge  of  the  outer  rampart, 
around  to  the  high  encampment  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  upper  side  of  the  earthworks,  and 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  pointed  out  how, 
at  this  point,  the  three  ramparts  merged  into 
one,  and  were  carried  by  a devious  path  behiud 
the  mound  or  citadel  of  the  camp.  With  some 
difficulty,  and  not  without  a few  amusing  mis- 
haps,— for  the  ground  was  muddy  and  slippery 
from  the  late  rains, — the  party  ascended  to  the 
top  of  what  is  known  locally  as  “ The  Beacon. 
This  point,  Mr.  Scarth  said,  was  the  very  heart 
of  the  camp,  and  was  called  by  Mr.  Warre 
“ The  Keep,”  and  it  was  the  strongest  part  of 
the  Medimval  castle.  A native  brought  the 
party  a brick,  which  he  said  he  had  been  asked 
to  dig  up  for  inspection  by  members  of  the 
Institute.  It  was  examined  by  several  experts 
present,  who  stated  that  there  was  no  doubt  it 
was  one  of  modern  manufacture. 

Mr.  Scarth  said  that  iron  swords  had  been 
found  here,  and  that  would  place  the  date  of  the 
earthworks  at  the  time  of  Roman  occupation,  or 
a little  after.  The  site  seemed  to  be  in  the  line 
! of  a Roman  road,  and  two  Roman  roads  seem  to 


totally  destroyed,  at  Bowerwalls,  near  Clif • 
That  camp  had  three  ramparts  of  the  nl 
perfect  kind  ; and  when  they  began  to  b 
villas  there  they  tore  the  ramparts  to  piq;. 
for  the  sake  of  material.  They  found  xji 
the  centre  of  the  rampart  was  filled 


concrete.  Rocks  had  been  thrown 


round.  An  old  man  who  has  known  the  field 
for  seventy  years  tells  me  that  there  is  another 
well  somewhere  in  it.  Very  little  mortar  is  used 
in  the  masonry  ; sometimes  there  is  a set-off, 
sometimes  not.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Bet-off 
is  or  is  not  a distinctively  Saxon  feature.  As  a 
general  rule,  width  and  wideness  of  walls  seem 
to  go  together.  The  better-built  walls  are  not 
so  wide  as  the  under  ones.  Amongst  the  autho- 
rities who  have  seen  it  there  has  been  an  almost 
universal  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  masonry 
is  not  Roman.  Mr.  Bloxam,  who  alone  held  out 
for  its  being  Roman  work,  came  to  that  opinion, 
I believe,  solely  in  consequence  of  its  being  a 
likely  Roman  site,  and  not  from  anything  dis- 
tinctively Roman  that  he  could  point  to.  Mr. 
Parker,  jun.,  held  out  for  its  being  post- Reforma- 
tion ; I am  quite  unable  to  say  what  were  the 
grounds  on  which  his  opinion  was  based.  Be- 
tween the  Roman  and  the  post-Reformation 


Bishop  Clifford  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the 
points  mentioned  in  the  12th  Itinerary  of 
Antonine.  Taunton  was  another  ; and  certainly 
the  position  suited  that  theory  better  than  any 
other  that  had  been  named  ; and  if  they  could 
only  confirm  their  measurements  by  some 
undoubted  relics  of  Roman  times, — and  he 
thought  they  had  only  to  excavate  and  to 
examine  more  thoroughly  iuto  the  matter  to  do 
so, — they  might  confirm  that  view  of  the  caBe. 
They  would  observe  the  commanding  position 
which  this  camp  occupied.  It  comprised  a view 
of  the  line  of  the  Quantocks,  the  line  of  the 
Mendips,  and  they  could  see  Crook  Peak,  Brean 
Down,  the  camp  near  Wincanton  (Cadbury),  and 
Ham  Hill.  The  party  were  then  shown  how 
the  approach  to  the  citadel  was  fortified,  and 


Mr.  Scarth  pointed  out  its  exact  resemblance  in 
that  respect  to  the  camp  at  Worle  Hill. 

Mr.  Bloxam  asked  if  there  were  any  other 
there  have  been  many  suggestions.  With  regard  Roman  camp  below,  and  if  this  was  one  of  the 
to  the  relics  found,  some  of  which  are  exhibited  I twenty  cities  taken  by  Vespasian? 
in  the  Temporary  Museum,  there  is  a great ; Mr.  Scarth  replied  that  they  had  a Roman 
number  of  small  broken  bits  of  coarse  black  villa  not  far  from  here,  but  he  could  not 
and  brown  pottery,  Roman  according  to  Mr.  mention  the  exact  locality.  He  was  inclined  to 
Bloxam,  Saxon  according  to  others.  There  is  I think  that  this  place  had  been  fortified  chiefly 
one  bit  which  has  been  called  British.  There  is  | with  wood  ; wood  being  so  plentiful  in  the 
a so  a number  of  bits  of  glazed  pottery.  There  country,  people  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
are  some  glazed  roof-tiles  of  various  patterns,  i making  bricks.  With  respect  to  the  construe- 

onn  olan  onmn  . : l 1 , I _ 1 . 
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an  a so  some  shingle  tiles,  a horse-shoe,  spur,  , tionof  walls  of  camps,  they  were  Bimply  earthen 
arrow-head,  onno-  1— -t_  ugj _ _ , . . r J 


spear-head,  knife-blades,  keys,  I 


nails,  pair  of  compasses,  and  other  bits  of  iron 
and  other  metal,  three  bits  of  slate,  rather 
curious:  on  one  are  a few  bars  of  music, 
diamond-shaped  notes,  with  the  words  Kyrie 
and  Christe.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  other  side 
bears  the  name  of  Wolman.  On  another  bit  is 
a little  man  with  his  arms  shed  in  his  side. 
This  came  out  of  the  well.  Two  silver  pennies 
have  been  found,— Edward  and  Richard  ; four 


ramparts,  when  the  place  was  used  for  tempo- 


rary occupation,  the  earth  being  thrown  out  of 


the  ditch,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a paral-  nxewise  oy  ouo  onuuiuo  m » —v  -- 
lelogram.  The  most  elaborate  earthwork  of  that ! place,  for  they  buried  in  the  chancel,  an 
, • ? ...  ...  ...  ofi'll  rflma: 


was  poured  upon  it,  and  so  a firm  wall  .< 
made,  which  could  not  be  dug  through.  If  he  v\ 
to  carry  them  farther  with  regard  to  walk 
should  take  them  from  Cirencester,  where  til 
were  made  of  stone.  They  would  find  that 
most  ancient  stone  walls  were  the  most 
feet,  and  the  most  ancient  earthworks  were* 
most  perfect  and  most  elaborate.  The  earij 
works  in  the  way  of  fortification  were  unij 
taken  when  the  means  for  defence  wereir 
most  simple,  and  they  would  find  in  I 
the  finest  hewn  stones  in  the  oldest  fortirj 
tions.  As  he  had  said,  it  would  be  impcsil 
to  nive  this  place  a date,  but  it  would  datet( 
bably  to  the  time  of  Worle- hill  and  Mai- 
Castle. 

The  party  then  descended  the  hill  and  xj 
conveyed  to  Staple  Fitzpaine,  where,  ( 
being  entertained  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  and  i 
Portmau,  they  examined  the  parish  churo 
an  edifice  of  the  time,  probably,  of  Henry  - 
It  has  a square  tower  of  two  stages,  whicli 
Freeman  pointed  out  was  of  the  charactc 
Bishop  Lydeard’s,  with  a stage  left  out.  T 
were  no  large  pinnacles  ou  the  top,  but  sin 
a staircase-turret.  Where  the  middle  win-j 
on  the  north  side  was  now  situated  therei] 
formerly  a door,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  exist] 
of  a stoop  there.  The  party  then  enteredd 
church  by  the  quaint  Norman  doorway,  i" 
Mr.  Parker  spoke  a few  words  as  to  the  iuta 
He  Baid  there  were  evident  indications  e| 
Norman  church  here,  and  the  Norman  doon 
was  evidently  of  the  twelfth  century.  ( 
rest  was  of  the  usual  fifteenth- century  tj 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Perpendiq 
style  was,  that  it  prevailed  with  little  variti 
through  the  whole  of  the  century.  St.  Cuthbe 
at  Wells,  he  believed,  had  been  proved  to  h 
about  the  date  1430,  which  was  consider) 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  OR 
the  peculiarities,  too,  of  Somerset  churchesi 
their  beautiful  woodwork,  and  some  sple 
specimens  of  such  work  were  still  to  be  see 
this  church. 

Mr.  Portman  explained  that  the  screens 
brought  from  another  church  to  this  places 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  was  the  kind  of  resi 
tion  which  no  one  had  a right  to  object  to.  : 
Parker  also  noticed  two  very  peculiar  £ 
arches  adjoining  the  chancel ; and 

Mr.  Portman  explained  that  they  were  c 
modern,  and  were  put  in  to  avoid  thel 
appearance  of  a blank  wall  there. 

Mr.  Parker  remarked  that  they  were 
good  imitations  of  the  other  arches  in  the  chi 
There  were  two  niches  in  the  east  end  oi 
north  wall,  which  marked  the  former  exist 
of  a chantry  and  chantry- altar.  The  party  I 
returned  to  Taunton. 

On  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  a party  of  aboui 
excursionists  left  Taunton  by  the  ten  o 
train  for  Bridgwater,  at  which  station  care 
were  iu  waiting  to  convey  them,  in  the. 
place,  to  Cannington,  where  a survey  h; 
been  made  of  the  parish  church,  Bishop  Cl 
remarked  that  there  was  no  very  great  ; 
liarity  about  the  edifice.  The  original  foi 
tion  of  the  convent  was  held  by  Robei1 
Courcy,  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  i 
writer  had  said  in  reference  to  it, — “ I foi 
goodly  church,  at  the  east  end  of  which  v 
church  belonging  to  the  Priory.”  He  (B 
Clifford)  could  not  say  whether  that  meant 
a separate  church  for  the  priory  was  bu 
the  east  end,  or  whether  it  meant  that  a sep 
church  was  used  by  the  nuns.  There  w 
few  years  ago,  a communication  from  the  cl 
to  the  Manor  House,  which  belonged  fori 
to  the  Priory,  and  the  chancel  was  used  h 
Rogerses,  who  received  it  from  the  Crown 
likewise  by  the  Cliffords  as  a family  bur 


kind  was  the  one  near  Dorchester,  which  was 
the  finest  in  England.  The  second  kind  of  wall 
was  the  stone  rampart.  Stones  were  roughly 
thrown  together  into  the  form  of  a wall.  They 
found  many  instances  of  this  in  Gloucestershire, 
amongst  the  Cotswold  Hills.  They  had  also  the 
dry  walling,  as  at  Worle  Hill,  near  Weston- 


Wnna  r.r  n c i , ’ — ‘■''•J'  "auiug.  at  >Yorie  mu,  near  weston- 

jetons  or  tokens.  One  of  these  has  the  head 1 super-Mare,  which  was  perhaps  the  oldest, 


were  one  or  two  inscriptions  still  remai 
The  late  Rev.  Tnomas  Hugo,  in  a paper 
lished  by  him,  bad  given  a good  many  cm 
relating  to  the  px-esentation  of  several  cl 
it  being  always  decided  that  the  r 


had  ’ the  right  of  ' presentation.  There 
twelve  crosses  on  the  walls  outside,  pu 
According  t 


the  time  of  re-consecration. 
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an  ritual,  these  consecration  crosses  were 
' inside,  but  in  many  of  the  churches  they 

■ found  on  the  outside.  He  had  seen  some 
iltsbire,  and  also,  he  believed,  at  Amesbury. 
church  had  undergone  many  alterations 

n the  time  it  was  first  erected,  and  the 
lability  was  that  it  was  entirely  rebuilt. 
i:.e  excursionists  then  walked  a short  distance 
Aspect  Blackmoor  Manor  House,  one  portion 
f'hich  is  thought  to  be  an  example  of  a 
■fistic  memorial  chapel  of  the  early  sixteenth 
lry,  preserving  the  old  arrangement  of  the 
rprnpart  of  a chapel,  divided  into  two  stories, 
lower  for  the  domestics  and  the  upper  com- 
rlcating  with  the  principal  rooms  for  the 
fier  of  the  house  and  his  family,  the  eastern 
' being  the  whole  height  of  the  chapel,  for 
’■ltar  and  officiating  priest. 

{Weeding  on  to  Stogursey,  the  party  visited 
nparish  church,  which  has  recently  been 
red  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Alexander  Hood, 

1 Here  Mr.  Bloxam  gave  a description  of 
n recumbent  stone  effigies  in  the  chancel, 
'jarliest  of  the  two  was,  he  said,  in  the  time 
riward  III.  or  Richard  II. ; or,  at  any  rate, 
flatter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  It 
hbly  represented  the  squire  of  the  manor, 
“it  appeared  by  his  locks  of  hair  to  be 
He  Edwardian  period.  He  was  clad  simply 
D tunica,  and  from  the  absence  of  a super- 
Ba,  or  overcoat,  he  most  likely  died  in  the 
per. 

I.1  Alexander  Hood  stated  that  he  had  come 
rs  an  old  manuscript  a few  years  ago  in 
$i  mention  was  made  that  in  the  body  of 
nhurch,  against  the  south  wall,  was  a monu- 
1 of  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  who  died  in  the 
Bty-sixth  year  of  Edward  III.  Before  he 
|he  made  an  agreement  with  the  proprietor 
r!ie  Priory  to  have  a sitting-room,  dining- 
",  cellar,  office,  &c.,  for  himself  and  servant, 
‘red  in  that  Priory  for  several  years,  and  he 
Alexander  Hood)  believed  the  effigy  now  in 
i ion  to  be  his  monument. 

. E.  A.  Freeman  said  the  church  belonged 

■ class  different  from  other  monastic  and 
Wial  churches,  for  instead  of  having,  as  in 
I churches,  aisles  in  the  nave  and  no  aisles 
ijs  choir,  this  church  was  of  an  exceptional 
peter,  in  having  aisles  for  the  choir  and 
' for  the  nave.  The  tower  was  square,  not 
;g,  and  was  a fellow  to  the  one  of  Leonard 
rley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  also  the  tower 
lie  abbey  of  Bath. 

mgursey  Castle  was  next  visited,  after  which 
;party  proceeded  to  Fairfield  House,  an 
bethau  or  Early  Jacobean  mansion,  stated 
Ipllinson,  in  his  “ History  of  Somersetshire,” 
>o  been  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
idied  in  1583,  and  to  have  been  finished  by 
randson,  another  Sir  Thomas  Palmer.  Here 
arty  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Sir 
finder  Hood. 

^dington  Manor  House  and  St.  Audrie’s 
next  visited,  and  the  party  returned  to 
ton  in  the  evening  to  attend  a conversazione 
i by  the  Mayor. 

i Saturday,  the  9th,  a visit  was  paid  to  the 
ins  of  Muchelney  Abbey,  where  Mr.  Long 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  S.  0. 

\ acted  as  guides.  It  was  stated  that  at 
pxtremo  east  end  of  the  remains  a stone 
i had  been  unearthed,  which  was  found 
y built  into  what  turned  out  to  be  the  apse 
Saxon  or  Norman  church.  Subsequently 
J portions  of  the  earlier  stonework  had  been 
vered.  The  lady  - chapel  of  the  more 
it  building  had  been  constructed  on  the 
,of  the  old  Norman  chapel,  and  extended 
derably  beyond  it  to  the  east.  The  whole 
iie  foundation  of  the  north  wall  has  been 
d,  and  in  a small  chapel,  measuring  about 
• by  10  ft.,  was  discovered  the  headless 
.nbent  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic,  the  feet 
,og  upon  a conventional  lion,  bearing  a very 
mg  resemblance  in  treatment  to  some  seen 
irtock  Church  later  in  the  day.  Mr.  Bloxam, 
vell-known  authority  on  sepulchral  monu- 
-8,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  on  the  figure, 
it  was  the  effigy  of  an  abbot  in  full  eccle- 
ical  vestments,  and  was  fourteenth-century 
•’  ^r-  Shelmerdine  gives  the  dimensions 
He  abbey  church  as  173  ft.  long  and  52  ft. 

; the  total  length,  taking  in  the  lady-chapel, 

? 216  ft.  These  figures  do  not  correspond 
1 ?hose  given  by  Collinson.  Mr.  Baker,  in 
Tief  explanation  to  the  Institute,  put  the 
Jh  of  the  church  at  210  ft.  and  its  breadth 

.sits  to  Martock  Church  and  Manor  House, 
tacute  House  and  Church,  Stoke  Church, 


South  Petherton,  and  Barrington  Court  termi- 
nated the  week. 

On  Monday,  the  11th,  the  members  of  the 
Institute  visited  Wells  and  Glastonbury  as  men- 
tioned in  our  last,  and  so  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress  were  brought  to  a close. 


THE  LARGEST  TELESCOPE. 

Messrs.  Galloway,  engineers,  Knott  Mill, 
Manchester,  have  constructed  a gigantic  tele- 
scope from  the  designs  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 
who  intends  to  erect  the  instrument  at  his  resi- 
dence on  Denmark  Hill,  London.  It  is  estimated 
to  cost  40,OOOL,  and  whqn  completed  is  expected 
to  be  the  most  perfect  and  largest  of  its  kind. 
It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  the  attention 
of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  was  directed  to  this 
interesting  subject.  It  was  with  him  a deside- 
ratum that  the  instrument,  notwithstanding  its 
great  magnitude,  should  bo  placed  in  a commo- 
dious and  comfortable  observatory,  and  not 
stand  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a climate  like  ours ; and,  further,  that 
the  instrument  should  be  capable  of  being 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  heavens  at  will, 
without  either  waiting  for  the  earth’s  motion,  or 
for  the  assistance  of  any  one  but  himself,  so  that 
at  any  hour  of  the  night  he  could  use  it  without 
climbing  up  long  ladders  or  lying  on  his  back 
in  an  uncomfortable  and  constrained  position. 
With  this  view,  he  has  designed  a novel  self- 
acting telescope,  at  which  the  observer  can  sit 
or  stand  in  an  upright  position  at  the  centre  of 
the  floor  of  the  observatory,  looking  straight 
before  him  into  the  eye-piece,  which  is  placed 
5 ft.  6 in.  above  the  floor,  and  from  which  posi- 
tion he  need  not  move  one  inch  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  an  object  visible  at  any  part  of  the 
whole  hemisphere  above.  The  observatory  in 
which  this  large  instrument  is  to  be  erected  is 
approaching  completion,  and  consists  of  a mas- 
sive dwarf  tower  of  50  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a 
stone  balustrade  and  promenade  around  it ; in 
the  centre  rises  the  observing-room,  which  is 
also  circular,  the  interior  being  34  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  23  ft.  in  height,  lighted  by  eight  large  plate- 
glass  windows.  Near  the  observatory  there  is 
a large  workshop  andj  laboratory,  in  which 
the  reflector  and  some  of  the  more  delicate 
parts  of  the  apparatus  are  now  being  made 
uuder  Sir  Henry’s  personal  supervision,  while 
the  large  axis  and  tube  of  the  telescope, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  other  massive  parts, 
have  been  executed  by  the  Messrs.  Galloway. 

The  telescope  tube  consists  of  several  open- 
framed circular  castings,  very  carefully  and 
beautifully  moulded,  the  end  flanges  of  which 
are  all  accurately  turned  and  fitted  together. 
The  centre  part  of  the  tube  is  provided  with 
hollow  trunnions,  on  which  it  moves,  and  in  one 
of  which  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  slides, 
so  that  in  all  possible  positions  of  the  instru- 
ment the  eye-piece  remains  in  the  same  spot. 
The  necessity  of  applying  motive-power  to 
effect  all  the  motions  of  the  instrument  will  be 
understood  when  we  Btate  that  the  moving  parts 
of  the  telescope  weigh  between  eleven  and 
twelve  tons,  and  by  their  solidity  and  inertia 
give  a degree  of  steadiness  so  generally  absent, 
but  so  very  necessary,  in  all  large  telescopes. 
Sir  Henry  first  conceived  the  idea  of  construct- 
ing a special  kind  of  lathe,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting,  with  a diamond  cutting  tool,  the  slight 
Bpherical  concavity  of  the  massive  plate  of  glass, 
which  forms  the  reflector,  and  which  is  50±  in. 
in  diameter.  For  this  purpose,  he  designed  a 
lathe  having  beds  50  ft.  in  length,  carrying  a 
massive  radius-bar  for  describing  the  curved 
path  of  the  diamond  cutter,  so  as  to  give  the 
precise  focal  length  required.  There  is  also 
another  important  machine  designed  by  him  for 
grinding  and  polishing  the  glass  surface  to  an 
absolutely  true  spherical  curve,  after  which  it 
must  be  converted  into  a parabola  of  revolution, 
without  which  it  would  be  absolutely  useless. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  this  operation  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  curved  glass  surface,  which  is  50i  in. 
in  diameter  (3  in.  in  excess  of  the  largest  ever 
made),  must  have  this  surface  reduced  at  the 
edges  only  one  13-1000th  of  an  inch,  and 
gradually  lessening  by  the  law  of  the  parabolic 
curve,  until  the  reduction  in  the  centre  is  nil. 
This  operation  of  parabolising  the  reflector  is  so 
extremely  difficult  that  a true  curve  is  rarely  if 
ever  attained ; hence  the  price  quoted  by  the 
trade  for  a glass  parabolic  reflector  of  4 ft.  in 
diameter  is  no  less  than  2,0001.  Should  Sir 
Henry’s  plans  be  a.s  successful  in  this,  as  in  the 
turning  of  the  glass  to  shape  with  a diamond,  a 


perfect  glass  reflector  will  not  cost  as  many 
shillings  as  it  at  present  costs  pounds,  and 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  his  system 
of  mounting  comparatively  thin  plate-glass  on  a 
marble  backing  holds  out  the  prospect  of  our 
future  telescopes  being  made  at  least  four  times 
as  large  as  the  one  he  is  now  making. 


UTILITY  AND  BEAUTY. 

Sir, — The  relation  of  these  two  qualities  is 
amongst  the  most  subtle  that  esthetics  has  to 
discuss.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  artisan  is 
bewildered  by  the  dicta  of  amateurs,  who  make 
confusion  worse  confounded  by  their  imperfect 
comprehension  of  principles.  Why  should 
public  men  be  permitted  a liberty  with  regard 
to  the  fine  arts  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
them  with  respect  to  any  other  profession? 
Would  they  dare  to  stump  on  medicine,  engi- 
neering, &c.  ? The  theory  of  the  fine  arts  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences  to  enunciate, 
and  for  this  reason  it  still  remains  in  a ohaotio 
state.  Even  professional  artists  as  yet  find  it 
difficult  on  many  points  to  give  a reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.  The  whole  field  of  art 
discussion  is  laid  waste  by  a terrifio  invasion  of 
nonsense.  In  a recent  review  in  your  columns 
of  Mr.  Poynter’s  Lectures  upon  Art,  the  writer 
appears  to  have  an  aperqu  of  the  real  relation  of 
“ Utility  to  Beauty.”  The  first  wholesale 
blunder  that  amateurs  generally  stumble  upon 
is  that  everything  in  nature  must  necessarily  be 
beautiful.  That  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
Almighty  in  creation  was  to  make  everything 
beautiful.  It  is  the  human  conceit  that  every- 
thing was  made  to  please  man.  Upon  this 
point  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  once  wrote  to 
me.  “ The  Creator  had  other  purposes  in 
creation  to  subserve  than  that  of  beauty.”  Our 
everyday  experience  must  convince  us  of  this. 
All  being  is  fitted  to  its  purpose,  but  only  some 
is  beautiful.  Indeed,  we  Bhould  not  recognise 
the  beautiful,  or  take  a delight  in  it  if  it  were 
not  for  contrariety. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  grand  motive  of  nature 
is  fitness,  but  if  all  things  are  fit  and  only  some 
are  beautiful,  it  must  be  clear  that  fitness  alone 
is  not  the  cause  of  beauty,  but  that  the  beauti- 
ful must  inhere  in  that  which,  beside  being  fit, 
has  some  appositeness,  some  rapport,  with 
our  own  nature.  The  beautiful,  then,  inheres  in 
those  combinations  of  forms,  colours,  &c.,  which 
are  in  accord  with  our  sensuous  constitution. 
If  wo  fit  a thing  rigorously  to  its  purpose,  and 
independently  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  it  to 
our  own  nature,  as  great  creating  Nature  does,  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  beautiful  or  it  may  not. 
But,  at  all  events,  if  we  steadfastly  adopt  this 
principle,  it  will  have  the  satisfactory  quality  of 
nature’s  works,  fitness.  And  that  is  the  motive 
which,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
we  would  inculcate  as  that  which  should  animate 
the  English  workman  ; for  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably in  the  attempt  to  overlay  fitness  with 
ornament  out  of  all  proportion  to  it,  that  vul- 
garity and  bad  taste  result.  Good  taste  consists 
in  knowing  to  what  extent  we  may  modify 
things  which  are  not  beautiful  as  well  as  fit,  so 
as  to  recommend  them  to  the  human  nature. 
Therein  lies  the  difficulty,  for  in  this  case  we 
have  to  overlay  or  engraft  upon  the  “ useful  ” 
something  which  does  not  essentially  belong  to 
it,  in  order  to  satisfy  tastes,  and  which,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  is  in  respect  to  its  purpose 
of  utility  appliqud,  a mere  sham.  This  beauti- 
fication of  the  useful  had  better,  then,  be  left  to 
the  artist-workman,  whilst  the  main  object  of 
the  general  workman  should  be  utility,  rigorous 
utility. 

The  beautiful,  however,  may  be  considered 
apart,  in  the  abstract,  without  any  considerations 
with  respect  to  utility  except  the  one  purpose 
of  conforming  forms,  colours,  &c.,  to  our  own 
sensuous  nature.  A beautiful  object  may  sub- 
serve no  other  purpose  than  the  gratification  of 
our  taste.  But  this  is  the  domain  of  purely  art 
considerations,  wherein  there  is  a large  field  to 
be  worked  by  the  artist-workman,  who  is  the 
proper  person  to  gild  the  useful  with  the  beauti- 
ful when  it  is  requiied  of  him. 

“ When  it  is  required  of  him,” — for  with  what 
show  of  reason  can  we  insist  upon  the  artisan 
cultivating  his  taste  if  there  be  not  a demand 
for  it  ? Is  it  that  our  art-manufactures  may  be 
more  saleable  abroad  than  at  home  ? Grecian 
art  was  not  developed  by  art-schools,  and  by 
beginning  from  the  artisan.  The  taste  originated 
with  the  powerful  and  rich.  The  demand  for 
art  and  the  art-manufactures  came  from  the 
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powerful  and  wealthy  Greeks,  and  the  artist 
and  artist-workman  arose  to  meet  that  demand. 
No  other  mechanism  than  this  will  ever  correct 
England’s  deficiency  in  taste.  To  expect  it  is  as 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  the  play  of  " Hamlet 
to  be  successful  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left 
out.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


LIGHT  PORTABLE  RAILWAYS. 

Sib, — A.  few  days  ago  I was  in  the  Erewash 
Valley  on  business,  and  was  invited  to  see  a 
piece  of  light  portable  railway  laid  down  and 
worked  at  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Turner, 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Langley  Mill,  near  Notting- 
ham. I made  notes  of  the  plant  and  of  the 
work  done,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  your  readers. 

The  railway  consisted  of  10  lb.  to  the  yard 
flat-bottomed  steel  rails,  laid  to  a gauge  of 
18  in.  Two  light  plates  of  steel,  bolted  together, 
form  the  sleepers.  The  lower  plate  passes 
underneath  the  rails,  and  grasps  the  outside  of 
the  flanges,  while  the  upper  plate,  which  is  now 
bolted  to  the  lower  oue,  grips  the  top  of  the 
flanges,  and  also  keeps  the  pair  of  rails  extended 
to  the  true  gauge.  The  rails  so  laid  lie  firmly 
on  the  ground,  and  the  trucks  run  as  freely  over 
them  as  if  they  were  of  the  most  permanent 
character. 

The  length  of  the  single  line  of  rails  laid 
down  was  56  yards,  and  in  this  length  there 
wore  two  curves,  one  of  11  ft.  radius,  and  one 
of  10  ft.  radius.  Two  men  laid  the  rails  in 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  truck  used  had  a cast-iron  frame,  2 ft. 2 in. 
by  2 ft.  2 in.  The  wheels  were  9 in.  in  diameter, 
and  of  cast  iron,  fixed  on  14-in.  wrought-iron 
axles.  The  axle-boxes  of  the  two  pairs  of 
wheels  are  Bimple  and  effective.  A top  brass  in 
each  receives  the  weight  of  the  work,  and  the 
axle-bearings  are  lubricated  by  oil,  obtained 
from  cotton-waste,  held  in  a cup  beneath  the 
bearings.  The  waste  furnished  a regular  supply 
of  the  lubricant.  The  cup  can  be  readily  re- 
plenished with  oil,  as  it  is  fitted  for  removal,  and 
when  it  is  replaced  it  is  held  in  its  position  by 
an  outer  slide  of  U -shape,  that  keeps  out  dust 
and  dirt.  Upon  the  cast-iron  frame  the  truck- 
box  is  planted  on  a central  pin  of  ample  slrength, 
and  is  fixed  in  position  by  a set  bolt,  which,  on 
being  eased,  allows  the  truck  to  travel  all  round. 
The  truck-box  is  of  sheet  steel,  and  is  34i  in.  by 
31$  in.  at  top  and  30  in.  by  26  in.  at  bottom,  by 
16$  in.  deep.  It  has  self-acting  tipping-gear. 
A lever  is  jerked  aside,  the  box  tips  over  and 
empties  itself,  readily  comes  to  its  seat  again, 
and  locks  itself  there,  ready  for  another  load. 

On  the  front  of  the  wagon-frame  is  a steel 
bow  or  buffer  spring,  upon  which  a self-acting 
coupling  is  placed.  As  soon  as  two  trucks  come 
in  contact  the  coupling  gear  locks  itself. 

A man  commenced  to  load  the  truck.  He 
cut  grass  sods  from  a well-trodden  spot  down 
into  clayey  soil  and  filled  the  truck.  After 
heaping  his  load,  he  pushed  the  truck  away  to  the 
end  of  the  rails,  and,  striking  the  tipping  lever 
with  his  hand,  the  truck  canted  over,  emptied 
itself,  and  was  back  to  its  place  in  less  time 
than  I take  to  note  the  fact.  Back  he  goes  with 
the  empty  truck,  re-fills  it,  and  continues  to 
repeat  the  work.  He  conveys  over  the  56  yards 
of  railway  twelve  loads  an  hour;  each  load 
weighs  about  6 cwt.  One  load  was  brought  to 
the  scales,  and  the  net  weight  of  earth  was 
5 cwt.  3 qrs.  8 lb.  The  work  done  by  this 
factory  labourer,  in  one  hour,  upon  the  portable 
railway  by  the  handy  truck  which  I have 
described  may  be  summarised  thus.  He  cuts 
and  lifts  34  tons  of  earthwork,  conveys  that 
weight,  in  twelve  loads,  over  672  yards  of  rail, 
unloads  twelve  times,  and  brings  the  empty 
wagon  over  672  yards,  making  a total  of  ground 
covered  of  1,364  yards.  At  this  rate,  the  work 
done  in  a day  of  ten  hours  will  be  equal  to  the 
lifting  of  35  tons  of  earth  by  one  man,  who 
conveys  that  weight  56  yards  and  deposits  it. 
This  is  fifty  per  cent,  more  work  than  can  be 


100  yards  of  rail  and  truck  inclusive,  will  not 
cost  25 1.  . . 

A strong,  but  lighter  description  of  truck, 
suitable  for  exportation  and  conveyance  over- 
land, is  made  at  the  same  works. 

I saw  also  a light  portable  railway  carriage, 
similar  to  an  Irish  jaunting-car  roofed  over,  but 
with  open  sides.  This  is  a very  suitable  vehicle 
for  light  tramways,  and  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  the  turnpike  roads  of  this  oountry  will  be 
utilised  for  tram-car  travelling  such  as  this,  and 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  light  trucks, 
drawn  by  light,  noiseless,  and  nearly  smokeless 
locomotives.  By  such  means  passengers  can  be 
carried  at  a halfpenny  per  mile,  and  goods  at  a 
penny  per  mile.  Libra. 


done  by  a man  with  wheelbarrow  and  plank 
road.  A strong  London  coal-wheeler  fills 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


Houses  are  bnilt  in  various  ways, 

For  people  to  dwell  therein, 

But  few  are  plann’d  deserving  of  praise, 
Below,  around,  or  within. 

What  is  a dwelling  ? one  may  well  ask, 
In  seeing  the  time  has  come 
When  men  have  need  to  essay  the  task 
Of  building  a healthy  home. 


Houses  are  many,  but  homes  are  few, 
Despite  of  the  country’s  wealth, 

And  dwellings  are  legion,  old  and  new, 
But  they  are  not  homes  of  health. 
Art  and  science  may  raise  a pile 
As  grand  as  St.  Peter’s  dome, 

But  rich  and  poor  may  all  the  while 
Possess  neither  health  nor  home. 


the  possession  of  such  a building  entailsi 
order  to  avoid  a patchwork  treatments 
castle,  and  to  ensure  that  whatever  n 
done,  either  for  use  or  beauty,  may  be  a I 
of  pride,  and  not  of  shame  and  annoya;i 
seems  advisable  to  employ  an  architect,:; 
work  by  such  degrees  as  we  can  in  accots 
with  his  directions.  The  Council  tht 
recommend  that  Mr.  E.  Ferrey  be  apj 
architect  of  the  society ; that  he  be  rec. 
to  draw  up  a plan  for  the  castle  alters 
that  he  be  paid  for  this  and  such  wori 
may  do  from  time  to  time  for  the  society 
the  Castle  Restoration  Fund  ; and  that  t 
sub-committee  be  appointed  in  place  of  f 
construction  committee  to  assist  and  coni 
work,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G.  T.  Clarki 
Sanford,  Surtees,  Gale,  and  Sloper ; am 
no  change  be  made  in  the  castle  exe 
accordance  with  his  plan  and  under  his  di< 
as  architect.” 

The  Council  re-appointed  Canon  Mcadel 
dent)  as  chairman,  Rev.  T.  W.  Wilkini 
secretary,  and  Bishop  Clifford,  Revs.  1 
wood,  J.  A.  Bennett,  Geo.  Smith,  and  W.'l 
Messrs.  Bennett  and  W.  Wills,  as  members! 
Pen-pits  Exploration  Committee. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Museum,  drawn) 
the  curator,  Mr.  Bidgood,  has  been  pub; 
and  the  Council  acknowledged  the  gra 
dustry,  ability,  and  care  which  he  has  sin 
this  work. 


A home  should  not  be  a human  trap, 

But  nursery  pure ; in  sooth, 

Plann’d  that  the  morals  we  may  not  sap 
Of  the  child  or  tender  youth. 

Give  plenty  of  water,  space,  and  air, 

And  vice  you  will  overcome  ; 

For  cleanliness  will  be  godliness  where 
There  exists  a healthy  home. 

Architect,  builder,  and  workman  too, 

A noble  mission  is  thine, 

If  each  your  duty  will  dare  to  do, 

For  health  and  for  good  design. 

The  credit  of  one,  the  honour  of  all, 

Is  pledged  for  the  time  to  come  ; 

Build  well,  and  your  wcrks,  strong  as  Roman 
wall, 

Will  live  in  each  heart  and  homo. 

C.  Clinton  Hoey. 
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barrow  with  3$  cwt.  of  coal,  and  conveys  the 
load  30  yards.  In  a day  of  ten  hours  he  carries 
ton3>  for  wh:ch  he  is  paid  3d.  per  ton.  He 
thus  earns  by  vigorous  piecework,  six  shillings 
per  day.  But  with  light  steel  rails  and  one  of 
these  trucks  he  could  do  one-half  more  work 
and  earn  nine  shillings  per  dav,  with  no  more 
expenditure  of  physical  labour  than  he  gives  to 
the  barrow  and  plank  for  six  shillings  only 
And  the  plant  to  do  this  effective  work,  say 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
in  Taunton  on  the  7th  inst.,  in  connexion  with 
the  visit  of  the  Royal  Archmological  Institute. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Meade  presided. 

The  report  (presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Turner,  joint  Lon.  secs.)  stated 
that  the  society  continues  to  meet  with 
no  less  welcome  and  support  than  in  past 
years,  and  that  the  number  of  its  members 
has  somewhat  increased  since  the  last  report 
was  presented.  Some  valued  members  have 
been  lost  by  death  during  the  past  year.  Among 
these  has  been  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  bare., 
who  was  the  first  president  of  the  society,  and 
delivered  the  opening  address  at  its  first  meeting, 
in  1849.  He  was  a warm  friend  and  liberal 
supporter,  and  has  recorded  in  his  will  his 
unabated  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  society 
by  a donation  of  100J.  The  death  of  Mr.  Richard 
Walter,  of  South  Petherton,  one  of  the  local 
secretaries,  is  also  noticed  with  regret.  The 
council  regret  to  observe  that  the  finances  are 
scarcely  in  a satisfactory  state,  and  the  society 
has,  in  consequence,  been  unable  to  grant  any 
pecuniary  assistance  to  works  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  gladly  furthered,  such  as  the 
excavations  at  Wed  more  and  the  exploration 
of  Pen- pits.  The  Council  propose  to  call  a 
meeting,  in  accordance  with  rule  16,  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  society  for  certain  changes, 
and  for  the  necessary  alteration  of  rule  11  which 
these  will  entail  if  accepted.  The  Council  feel 
that  it  is  unadvisable  that  any  further  changes 
should  be  made  in,  or  work  done  to,  the  fabric 
of  Taunton  Castle,  without  a plan  being  drawn 
up,  by  some  competent  architect,  of  all  the 
changes  which  appear  necessary  to  make  it 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  society,  with  due 
regard  to  the  great  and  important  trust  which 


Northampton. — A valuable  collection  i| 
Roman  coins  has  just  been  recovered  Ij 
oounty  police,  and  is  now  in  the  possefij 
the  chief  constable  for  the  purpose  Oi 
handed  over  to  tho  Treasury.  It  seetb 
on  the  10th  ult.,  a man  was  at  plough  ii , 
called  the  Start,  at  Southwick,  in  tho  cj 
tion  of  a tenant  on  the  Earl  of  Westmoi; 
estate,  when  he  turned  up  an  eartbo 
which  broke  in  pieces,  disclosing  no  lc 
ninety-one  silver  coins.  Of  these  he  gavn 
one  to  his  employer,  and  distributed  ti 
The  policeman  stationed  there  collectet 
and  there  have  been  identified  coins  'I 
pasian,  Hadrian,  Nerva,  and  Antoninusi 
deavours  are  being  made  by  the  hon.  st; 
to  the  museum  (Mr.  J.  B.  Hensman)  tci 
the  collection  for  the  town,  and  tho  S.e: 
of  State  has  been  written  to. 

Exeter.  — At  the  annual  meeting  ; 
Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance:- 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  held  at  llfrl 
on  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  E.  Parfitt  read  a p 
“Archaeological  Discoveries  in  Exeter  in  11 
He  said  he  found  very  great  difficulty!, 
pressing  on  the  workmen  at  Exeter  the  imp 
of  preserving  specimens  of  pottery.  The? 
upon  them  as  so  many  shards,  and  nothin 
Exeter  had  been  one  of  the  richest  n 
wealth  in  that  way  of  any  city  of  its  siz: 
kingdom ; but  had  it  not  been  for  tl 
fatigable  exertions  of  Captain  Short  in  cc 
and  recording  his  collections,  they  w 
poor  indeed.  Mr.  Harry  Hems  had  pi 
his  hands  a small  collection  of  Roman  : 
which  he  had  picked  np  at  various  time 
city.  The  first  was  the  base  of  a sepulci 
of  coarse  ware,  found  at  Mr.  Salter’s,’ 
street.  The  name  of  the  potter  wav 
lum,  but  it  was  reversed  on  the  urn.  . . 
was  a small  vessel  of  red  Samian,  quit: 
except  a string  line  round  the  middle 
In  an  excavation  made  in  Musgrave’s-al 
some  new  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
fragments  of  pottery  and  coins  and  tc 
different  dates  were  found.  The  old» 
perhaps  the  best  of  that  find,  was  a v 
vessel,  very  thin  and  light,  nearly  as 
biscuit  china.  It  measures  44  inches  in 
and  34  in  its  widest  part.  It  bulged  oi 
middle,  and  on  that  part  were  a nu 
elliptical  depressions  placed  vertically, 
kind  of  va3e  was  very  rare.  In  a fiel 
back  of  the  Artillery  Barracks,  Topshi 
in  making  a drain  for  draining  the  camp 
for  the  Militia,  one  of  the  workmen  cam 
what  he  believed  to  be  a very  rare  coin,  a 
noble  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II. 
interesting  relic  was  found  in  Barth' 
street  in  excavating  for  a sewer  drain  tl 
It  was  a tradesman’s  mark,  made  of  lea 
2 in.  in  diameter.  It  was  round,  and  v> 
with  the  name  of  the  tradesman  on 
Clavo  Passavante.  Those  circular  piec 
the  trade-marks  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
sory  with  all  workers  in  cloth  to  affix 
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ii  a,  distinctive  mark,  then  a Beal  of  lead, 
ing  as  a token  or  mark  of  the  length  or 
ty  of  the  cloth  proffered  for  sale.  That 
fan  enactment  anterior  to  1446. 
de  Abbey. — The  excavations  at  Dale  Abbey 
■I  ceased  for  want  of  funds.  It  has  been 
stained  that  the  cloister  alley  was  10  ft. 
li,  and  roofed  with  red  tiles.  That  part  of 
nave  which  is  within  the  enclosure  has  been 
fjed,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a very 
iderable  portion  of  the  original  tile  pave- 
ij.,  which  appears  to  have  been  laid  in  bands 
Afferent  widths. 

irrey. — While  engaged  in  making  excavations 
lie  property  of  Mr.  Richard  Twining,  near 
I ng,  for  the  foundations  of  a new  building, 
■(  workmen  struck  a brittle  substance  at  a 
l of  about  20  ft.  On  an  examination  being 
iji,  some  Roman  and  Etruscan  ware  was  un- 
led, and  the  following  articles  found  : — A 
|bity  of  glass,  with  etching  in  gold,  repre- 
'log  two  figures  of  the  early  Christian  age  ; 
ij  specimens  of  glass  vases  of  great  irides- 
Ji;  a Roman  glass  bowl,  broken  in  fifteen 
<s,  in  white,  yellow,  blue,  ruby,  and  other 
rs  j a vase  of  antique  Roman  manufacture, 
nir  pieces ; a lance,  battle-axe,  and  dagger, 
ajorne  bronze  weapons  in  fragments,  and  a 
ij:  cup,  the  whole  of  these  being  fused 
?her  apparently  by  fire.  Alongside  these 

Iures  was  found  a largo  square  copper  box, 
id  lying  next  the  articles  named,  and  the 
ic  portion  broken  in  halves,  the  treasures 
fiig  evidently  been  once  inclosed  in  it. 


I BOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

ill, — The  recent  appointment  of  a local 
»er  and  contractor  as  surveyor  to  a Local 

)i  is  one  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
c as  well  as  that  of  engineers  and  borough 
iyors  ; for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
rar  aro  much  interested  in  the  appointment 
ij-operly-qualified  professional  men  to  carry 
Ind  maintain  sanitary  works  and  public  im- 
Uments  affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of 
fjiopnlations.  I think  if  we  inquire  into  the 
jjisary  qualifications  of  a borough  surveyor 
mil  at  once  see  that  no  one  is  fit  for  the 
^intment  who  has  not  received  a special 

><e  necessary  qualifications  are  : — 

He  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
holeof  the  Public  Health  and  Highway  Acts. 
He  should  be  capable  of  designing  and 
i 'ing  out  in  a scientific  and  practical  manner 
is  of  sewerage  and  drainage  and  water 
»ty  in  all  their  details,  and  have  a thorough 
vledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  engines  for 
sewage  and  water.  To  the  above  should 
; ded  a knowledge  of  gas-works  and  of  electric 
ling. 

He  should  be  capable  of  designing  and 
itaining  high- class  roads  and  streets,  in- 
ong,  of  course,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
i'us  applications  of  wood,  stone,  concrete, 
natural  and  artificial  asphaltes  to  produce 
i roads. 

He  should  have  a practical  and  scientific 
• ledge  of  building  construction. 

• He  should  have  a fair  knowledge  of  archi- 
ve. 

'He  should  be  an  accurate  surveyor  with 
•'chain  and  theodolite,  and  an  accurate 

Jler. 

■ He  should  bo  a good  draughtsman,  and 
bio  of  preparing  specifications  and  taking 
■\uantities. 

He  should  have  a good  knowledge  of  the 
) of  labour  and  materials,  and  be  able  to 
ip  accounts. 

'w,  sir,  for  a man  to  be  capable  of  carrying 
/Che  works  above  mentioned  in  a proper 
her,,  he  must  have  had  at  least  four  kinds 
1 aining,  viz. : — 

• A preliminary  scientific  training  embracing 
'ist  the  following  subjects : — 1.  Arithmetic, 
'id,  mensuration,  practical  geometry,  algebra, 
aud  spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections, 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus ; 
lechanics,  hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  pneu- 
ics,  and  acoustics.  3.  Light,  heat,  elec- 
'}'>  and  magnetism.  4.  Elements  of  che- 
*ry  &nd  magnetism. 

] Office  training,  including  the  drawing  of 
i3  neatly,  accurately,  and  expeditiously ; 
ntectural  design  and  scientific  construction ; 
preparation  of  specifications,  taking  out 
•titles,  and  the  other  usual  office-routine 


C.  Town,  lqnd,  and  engineering  surveying 
and  levelling. 

D.  Practical  training, — including  Betting  out 
and  measuring  up  works,  superintendence  of 
works,  and  so  gaining  a practical  knowledge  of 
materials,  construction,  and  workmen. 

In  order  to  insure  a competitor  having  such  a 
knowledge  as  above  mentioned,  the  following 
should  be  required : — ■ 

1.  That  he  should  have  been  articled  for  four 
years  to  a civil  engineer  or  a borough  surveyor, 
or  have  received  a four  years’  training  in  the 
engineering  department  of  one  of  our  univer- 
sities, or  at  Cooper’s-hill  College,  which  should 
be  thrown  open  for  the  training  of  engineers 
generally.  That  previously  to  being  articled  he 
should  pass  a preliminary  scientific  examination, 
and  on  the  completion  of  his  articles  or  college 
course  he  should  be  examined  in  the  subjects  of 
classes  A,  B,  and  C. 

2.  He  should  serve  four  years  as  an  assistant, 
so  as  to  acquire  the  subjects  in  clasB  C,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  term  should  be  examined  in  the 
subjects  of  that  class,  and  if  successful  in  pass- 
ing such  examination  should  then  be  considered 
qualified  to  enter  into  competition  for  any 
borough  engineer’s  or  surveyor’s  appointment 
that  might  be  vacant.  Corporations  and  local 
boards  would  then  have  some  protection  from 
“ quacks,”  and  a guarantee  to  some  extent  of 
the  qualifications  of  all  competitors.  It  would 
then  be  for  them  to  make  the  selection  of  the 
man  who  had  had  most  experience,  or  who  was 
most  suitable  in  other  respects  for  their 
purpose. 

I suggest  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  should 
be  the  chiefs  of  the  engineering,  legal,  and 
medical  departments  of  the  Local  Government 
Board ; a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  ; a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects ; a Professor  of  Mathematics  aud  Physical 
Science. 

I think  if  the  Local  Government  Board  in- 
sisted upon  all  borough  and  town  surveyors  (I 
would  call  them  engineers)  of  towns  having  a 
population  of  10,000  and  upwards  being  so 
qualified,  it  would  do  very  much  to  ensure  the 
carrying  out  of  sanitary  and  improvement  works 
in  a proper  manner,  and  thus  promote  the 
health  and  comfort,  and  therefore  the  happiness 
and  prosperity,  of  the  people.  Progress. 


Sir, — As  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  sur- 
veyorship  of  Enfield,  and  also  for  others  decided 
in  a somewhat  similar  manner,  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  until  it  is  made  illegal  for 
persons  not  duly  qualified  by  (1)  a term  of 
pupilage,  (2)  a term  of  practice,  and  (3)  an 
examination  in  scientific  and  professional  sub- 
jects, to  act  either  as  surveyors  or  civil  engi- 
neers, such  evils  will  continue  and  increase. 

The  time  may  come  when  Government  lending 
money  to  local  boards  may  insist  upon  such 
boards  having  competent  and  educated  officers 
to  see  it  is  spent  properly ; but  before  then  it  is 
surely  time  for  the  profession  to  do  something 
to  prevent  every  one  who  pleases  calling  himself 
and  acting  as  a civil  engineer.  Justice. 


As  suggesting  a curious  and  sadly  instructive 
contrast  between  what  seems  desirable  and 
what  actually  is,  we  print  verbatim  a letter 
on  the  same  subject  received  from  a perfectly 
well-intentioned  candidate  for  the  Enfield  sur- 
veyorship,  who  writes  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  sends  his  name  and  address : — 

Enfeild  Local  Board  SurveyorsTiip. 

Sir, — I am  realy  don’t  no  what  C.  E means 
by  is  professional  men.  in  Last  week  builder, 
& “ Not  a Candidate  ” & C S C in  this 
Weeks  Builder  they  Seam  greatly  Put  about 
with  a Builder  & Contractor  been  elected. 
Now  I whould  ask  them  Professional  Men  whow 
is  More  fit  for  the  Situation  of  Surveyor,  then 
a good  Practical  Builder  if  he  as  had  Practial 
expereince  in  all  that  the  Local  Board  requires. 
Now  I carnt  blame  the  Local  Board  for  electeng 
Builder  & contractor  if  he  is  But  thire  is 
Contractor  that  Now  no  More  about  what  is 
required  of  a Surveyor  nor  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  & they  have  to  Irnploy  Foreman  to 
carry  the  works  on  for  them  & thire  is  some 
what  call  themself  Professional  Men  quite  as 
bad  that  dont  now  good  Stone  from  Bad  & 
good  work  from  bad  nor  yet  Price  of  either 
Labor  nor  nothing  els  the  only  thing  is  theys 
can  Draw  a good  sett  of  Plans  &c  and  as  to  get 
thire  Practial  Nolige  from  the  Best  of  work  me 
now  I dont  Blame  the  Local  board  for  Nothing 


only  Paying  such  Large  Salarys  as  the  Do  for 
I was  a candidate  and  whould  of  been  glad  of 
the  Situation  at  a Salary  of  £150  & I con- 
seder  myself  Second  to  no  professional  for  I can 
booth  Do  thire  work  a a Surveyor  & is  Prac- 
tial in  every  thing  that  is  required  & as  had 
above  20  years  expeireince  in  Warter  Works. 
Sewarge  Works,  gas  Warok.  Street  and  rood 
Making  flaging.  Paving  &c  : & understands 
Boath  cost  of  Labor,  Meeteral,  & can  under- 
stood wither  it  is  good  or  Bad  at  once  where 
for  Professional  Men  as  to  advetice  for  Tenders 
before  can  inform  the  Board  what  it  will  cost 
aud  if  some  of  the  Local  Board  had  to  Pay  the 
Salarys  out  of  thire  own  Packet  they  whould 
not  be  so  fond  of  Paying  Such  Large  Salarys 
when  they  chould  get  good  Practical  Men  at 
Much  Les.  A Candidates. 


THE  NEW  CLAYTON  HOSPITAL, 
WAKEFIELD. 

This  building  externally  is  Flemish  in  cha- 
racter; the  total  length  of  the  main  front  is 
287  ft.,  with  a central  tower  70  ft.  in  height. 
The  hospital  is  planned  on  the  pavilion  system, 
with  accident  and  special  wards,  operating- 
theatre,  day-rooms,  and  offices.  The  adminis- 
trative department  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  with  the  kitchens,  &c.,  at  the  rear. 
The  mortuary  and  laundry  are  situated  at  the 
south  side  of  the  site.  The  staff  entrance,  under 
the  tower,  is  approached  from  the  new  road  on 
the  north ; the  entrance  for  accidents  is  from 
Nortligate.  The  porters’  rooms  are  placed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance ; the  outdoor 
patients’  entrance  is  from  the  new  Btreet  at  the 
rear  of  the  site,  and  communicates  with  a 
spacious  waiting-hall,  and  with  the  dispensary 
department.  The  hospital,  in  the  first  instance, 
is  constructed  to  accommodate  fifty-two  patients, 
with  provision  for  future  extension.  The  walls 
of  the  building  are,  externally,  faced  with 
Elland  edge  wall  stones  and  ashlar  dressings 
from  the  quarries  near  Huddersfield,  and  lined 
with  brick.  The  vitiated  air  is  to  be  extracted 
by  means  of  air-shafts  connected  with  the 
copper  cylinders  which  are  placed  in  the  roof 
and  fitted  with  rings  of  gas-jets,  the  exit-shaft 
being  carried  into  the  ventilators  provided  for 
them.  The  hospital  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  Bakewell,  of  Leeds,  and  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence.  The  conti’actors  are  Messrs. 
Pickersgill,  Craven  & Lloyd,  Rawsthorne, 
Stafford,  Tattersall,  and  Rayner.  The  corridors 
and  other  portions  of  the  building  are  warmed 
by  Messrs.  Galli  & Co.,  of  Leeds,  who  have 
fixed  the  electric  bells  and  speaking-tubes  ; 
Messrs.  Shillito  & Harrison  have  carried  out  the 
boundary  railings  and  gates ; and  the  gardens 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Skinner, 
of  Silcoates.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
and  fittings  will  be  about  20,000?. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THE  BETHNAL-GREEN 
BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  this  Board 
decided  to  engage  an  architect  in  reference  to 
the  new  buildings  they  purpose  to  erect  at 
Leytonstone  in  place  of  the  iron  temporary 
sheds  that  have  been  in  use  for  some  years 
past.  It  was  proposed  that  Messrs.  A.  & C. 
Harston  be  engaged,  but  on  its  transpiring 
that  their  charge  was  five  per  cent.,  the  chair- 
man expressed  an  opinion  that  others  might  be 
found  who  would  carry  out  the  work  much 
cheaper.  It  was  resolved  to  write  to  a number 
of  architects,  and  the  clerk  at  the  last  meeting 
proceeded  to  open  letters  from  them  on  the 
subject.  They  were  as  follow : — Messrs. 
Knightley,  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  offer- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  clerk  of  the  works ; 
Blashill,  5 per  cent.  ; Saxon  Snell,  5 per  cent. ; 
Hill  & Fletcher,  5 per  cent. ; Harston,  5 per 
cent. ; Lee  & Smith,  5 per  cent. ; Stone,  5 per 
cent. ; Jackson,  5 per  cent,  on  the  first  1,000?., 
and  3i  per  cent,  afterwards;  Ingram,  2£  per 
cent.;  Wilson  & Aldwinckle,  2£  per  cent.  This 
firm  offered  to  submit  designs  in  competition 
with  other  architects.  After  some  discussion, 
the  several  names  were  read,  and,  after  being 
reduced  to  three,  the  votes  were  respec- 
tively:— Harston,  12;  Knightley,  7;  Wilson  & 
Co.,  8 ; on  the  first  voting.  The  second  showed 
Harston,  11 ; Knightley,  1 ; Wilson  & Co.,  10 ; 
and  the  final  resting  alone  with  Messrs.  Harston 
and  Wilson  & Co.,  decided  the  former  to  be 
chosen,  13  votes  being  recorded  for  Messrs. 
Harston  and  9 for  Messrs.  Wilson  & Aldwinckle. 
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the  builder. 
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ARCHITECTS’  CERTIFICATES  : 

IMPORTANT  JUDGMENT. 

CLEMENCE  V.  CLAKKE. 

In  this  case,  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas 
Division  before  Lord  Coleridge  and  a special 
jury,  the  plaintiff,  a builder,  sued  the  defendant, 
a seed-merchant  in  King-street,  Covent-garden, 
for  the  balance  of  amount  of  contract  and  of 
extras,  for  a building  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Covent-garden.  The  circumstances  are  some- 
what involved,  but  we  will  endeavour,  with  the 
shorthand  writer's  report  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel  before  us,  to  state  briefly  the  main  point 
in  question. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Webster  and  Mr.  E.  Pollock  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Crispe  for  the  defendant. 

In  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Cross,  surveyor  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  prepared  the  plans  for 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Waghorn,  surveyor,  took  out  the  quantities. 
The  firBt  tenders  provided  for  too  great  an  ex- 
penditure, but  a revised  tender  by  Mr.  Clemence 
(6,975 1.)  was  accepted.  Mr.  Clemence’s  tender 
was  to  execute  the  works  “ according  to  draw- 
ings and  specification  signed  by  me,  and  general 
conditions  of  contract,  and  revised  Bills  of 
Quantities.” 

The  priced  bills  of  quantities  were  sealed  up 
and  made  part  of  the  contract,  and  were  to 
regulate  the  charges  for  any  extra  work  done. 
For  good  reasons  Mr.  Cross  ceased  to  act  as  Mr. 
Clarke’s  architect,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  taking  that 
position,  and  under  this  gentleman  the  works 
were  carried  out. 

The  contract  was  “ in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  between  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Builders’  Society, 
and  adopted  by  the  Central  Association  of 
the  Master  Builders  of  London.”  It  contained, 
amongst  other  clauses,  the  following  : — 


Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  2,085Z.12s.  10d., 

with  71 1. 18s.  amount  of  interest  from  the  date 
of  the  writ. __ 


BUILDERS  IN  EDMONTON. 

EDMONTON  LOCAL  BOARD  V.  BROWN. 

On  Monday  last,  Edmonton  Police-court  was 
filled  with  members  of  the  building  trade, 
when  this  case,  once  before  heard,  was  called 


The  Chairman  (Mr.  Abhiss)  asked  whether  Mr.  Glyn 
(for  the  defendant)  intended  offering  any  fresh  evidence  ; 
to  which  the  learned  counsel  replied  that  as  the  magistrates 
had  inspected  the  premises  in  question  and  had  had 
pointed  out  to  them  the  parts  in  respect  of  which  the  sum. 
mouses  had  been  taken,  he  was  uuablo  to  conclude  what 
their  opinion  on  the  matter  was  ; but,  if  they  wished,  they 
could  hear  from  the  surveyors  who  were  m court  that  the 
houses  were  so  far  properly  built,  and  that  the  material 
used  was  good  material.  In  addition  to  which  he  had  a 
letter  from  the  freeholder,  which,  although  not  strictly 
evidence,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  never  had  to  com- 
plain of  the  way  in  which  the  houses  were  being  built, 


“ The  contractor  is  not  to  vary  or  deviate  from  the  drawings 
r specification,  or  execute  any  extra  work  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  unless  the  same  be  required  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
regulations,  or  bye-laws  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  unless 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Architect,  to  be  sufficiently 
shown  by  any  order  in  writing  or  by  any  plan  or  drawing 
expressly  given  and  signed  or  initialled  by  him  as  an  extra 
or  variation,  or  by  any  subsequently- written  approval 
signed  or  initialled  by  him.” 


It  contained  also  this  clause  (18),  upon  the 
exact  meaning  of  which  the  whole  question 
turned 


that  a surveyor  was  employed  to  see  that  the  work  was 
uroperly  carried  out  on  the  Langhedgej?state,  and  that  he 


properly  carnea  out  on  me  , 

had  asked  the  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  inspect  the  houses  in  question  and  seo  that 
they  were  being  properly  built,  but  without  avail,  the 
■yor  not  even  sending  a reply.  , ,,  _ ., 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  and  Mr.  Doe  were  the 
magistrates  who  visited  the  defendant's  buildings,  and  he 
might  say  that  they  were  not  in  favour  of  an  entire 
acquittal  They  had  given  the  matter  every  possible  con- 
sideration, their  only  object  being  to  see  justice  done,  so 
far  as  they  could,  between  man  and  man.  He  might,  how- 
ever,  at  once  say  that  the  case  was  a very  ditterent  one 
from  those  from  Tottenham.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
what  was  used  at  Tottenham  for  mortar  was  material  ot 
the  most  inferior  kind,  and  unfit  to  be  used  even  in  the 
construction  of  a pig-stye.  In  the  present  instance  he  was 
free  to  admit  that  the  mortar  used  in  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  houses  was  fairly  good ; but  that  used  in  some  of  the 
back  premises  was  not  fairly  good  mortar,  although  it  was 
nothing  like  so  bad  as  that  produced  at  the  court  from 
Tottenham  a few  weeks  ago.  But  the  additional  expense 
of  making  the  present  mortar  good  would  have  been  so 
small  that  he  was  surprised  that  a builder  should  have 
’ ' his  houses  of  their 


thought  it  worth  his  while  to  dep.- . . 
character,  and  endanger  the  health  of  persons  who  might 


occupy  them.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  mortar  used 
would  not  have  passed  any  surveyor,  although  no  objection 
had  been  made  previously  to  the  summonses  being  taken 


" A certificate  of  the  Architect,  or  an  award  of  the 
Referee  hereinafter  referred  to,  as  the  case  may  be,  showing 
the  final  balance  due  or  payable  to  the  Contractors,  is  to 
bo  conclusive  evidence  of  the  works  having  been  duly  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  Contractors  are  entitled  to  receive 
payment  of  the  final  balance,  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
liability  of  the  Contractors  under  the  provisions  of  Clause 
No.  11.*’* 

Mr.  Clemence  received  money  under  certifi- 
cates aa  the  work  went  on,  Messrs.  Cross  and 
Wagliorn,  the  quantity  surveyors,  measuring 
what  was  done,  and  ultimately  Mr.  Clemence 
received  the  final  certificate  from  Mr.  Hayward, 
including  the  extra  works,  in  these  words  : — “ I 
hereby  certify  that  Mr.  John  Clemence,  builder, 
of  32,  Villiers-street,  Strand,  is  entitled  to 
receive  the  sum  of  585Z.  12s.  10d.,  the  balance 
account  of  works  as  certified  by  the  measuring 
surveyors  to  be  the  final  amount  due  thereon 
executed  by  him  at  warehouses  at  Hart-street, 
Covent-garden.” 

There  had  been  a previous  certificate  for 
1,500b,  not  paid,  which  contained  no  reference 
to  the  measuring  surveyors. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  contended 
that  the  final  certificate  was  a bad  certificate, 
because  the  architect’s  judgment  alone  Bhould 
have  determined  the  matter;  and,  secondly, 
that  written  orders  had  not  been  given  for  the' 
extra  works.  Mr.  Harrison  urged  that  the  cer- 
tificate  of  the  completion  of  the  work  would  not 
do  rf  rhere  were  no  orders  in  writing  such  as 
had  been  stipulated  for. 

did  D0fc  aeree  in  this,  and 
ruled  that,  although  an  architect  might  not 
have  done  what  he  was  bound  to  do,  the 
vS8?/48  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
work  had  been  ordered,  and  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  receive  pay. 
ment  of  his  final  balance.  The  Judge  added  If 
your  architect  has  not  done  what  he  should  have 
done,  yon  have  your  remedy  against  him. 


out.  In  the  Tottenham  cases  the  Bench  marked  their 
sense  of  the  badness  of  the  mortar  used  by  inflicting  the 
largest  penalty  that  the  law  allowed.  In  the  present 
instance  they  believed  the  Local  Board  had  done  quite 
right  in  causing  the  summonses  to  be  taken  out,  and  that 
the  builder  was  not  justified  in  doing  bis  work  in  such  a 
slovenly  manner.  Therefore,  while  on  the  one  hand  they 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
constructed  his  buildings  in  a much  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  the  builders  from  the  adjoining  parish  who  had 
been  convicted  ; on  the  other  hand,  they  wished  it  to  be 
equally  understood  that  they  could  not  see  how  such  an 
infringement  as  Mr.  Browu  had  committed  could  be  justi- 
fied. They  had  no  desire  to  impose  fines  merely  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Local  Boards,  but  in  the  present  case  they 
felt  there  ought  to  be  a conviction,  but  at  the  same  time 
thought  that  under  all  the  circumstances  a fine  of  1/.  each 
on  six  of  the  summonses  would  meet  the  ease ; while  the 
two  summonses  in  respect  of  houses  the  back  additions  of 
which  were  not  yet  erected,  would  be  dismissed.  The  only 
costs  allowed  were  for  the  six  summonses,  amounting 
to  6s.  


basin,  so  that  the  refuse,  when  brought  > 

wharf,  can  be  screened  so  as  to  keep  out  hi 
pots,  and  other  rubbish.  The  sheds  arn 
structed  almost  entirely  of  ironwork,  withi, 
roofs,  and  are  lofty  and  well  lighted.?- 
cart-sheds,  to  accommodate  the  carts  and 
belonging  to  the  Health  Committee,  am 
140  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  broad,  and  are  consta 
of  ironwork,  the  roofs  being  boarded  and  i 
The  stables  are  built  in  the  shape  of  a quadii 
180  ft.  by  140  ft.,  and  contain  altol 
accommodation  for  fifty-two  horses.  Thei 
ing  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  roon 
stables  is  used  for  hay  and  corn  stores,  at  n 
contains  the  cutting  and  crushing  machiil' 
preparing  the  food  for  the  horses.  At  the  wt 
entrance  to  the  courtyard  of  the  stable 
tower  containing  a large  cast-iron  wateir 
which  is  placed  high  enough  to  supply  thfi 
ings  with  water.  This  tank  when  fu  ( 
contain  about  12,000  gallons  of  water,  a. 
supply  will  be  pumped  into  the  tank  from>! 
which  ha3  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  overf 
At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  road  1 
down  to  the  works  are  situated  the  tf 
and  superintendent’s  house,  and  in  cor 
with  the  former  are  two  weigh -h-j 
The  whole  area  occupied  by  these  ?i 
ings  was  originally  6 ft.  below  flood  lev! 
the  land  has  been  raised  to  that  exteni 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  works  consul 
The  total  cost  of  the  works  will  be  about i I 
The  works  have  been  designed  by  Mr.! 
Tarbotton,  engineer  to  the  Corporation,  ai  i 
been  carried  out  under  the  immediate  I! 
intendence  of  Mr.  A.  Brown,  the  an 
borough  engineer.  From  1,400  to  1,5C 
loads  of  refuse,  including  the  contents  oft 
and  pail-closets,  are  brought  to  the  dep6[ 
week,  and  a great  portion  of  it  is  sold  to  i( 
at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  per  toi 
borough  contains  upwards  of  10,000  paik 
each  of  which  is  changed  at  least  once  :i 
The  Committee  report  that  these  closets  i 
well. 


REFUSE  DISPOSAL  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 


pletion  of  the  buildin 


improper  material' 


. arising  out  of  defecti: 

workmanship,  are,  upon  the  direction 


uuiesa  [i 

caae  of  default  7he°^hti*0  be  psid  for  the  same,  and", 

° r L?oyer  mav  recover  from  the  Con- 
tractors the  cost  of  making  good  the  works.1' 


Not  more  than  twelve  years  ago  there  was  no 
public  provision  for  scavenging  the  streets  and 
for  removing  the  refuse  of  Nottingham.  The 
inhabitants  had  to  see  to  those  things  so  far 
as  they  were  able,  and  in  the  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods they  were  fearfully  neglected.  As  a con- 
sequence flagrant  nuisances,  from  which  sprang 
foul  diseases,  existed  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  At  leugth  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Health  Committee,  and  wharfs  for  the 
reception  of  the  refuse  were  established,  one 
in  Poplar  and  the  other  on  the  canal  side,  both 
in  densely-populated  quarters  of  the  town. 
These  were  maintained  for  about  three  years,  but 
as  (according  to  the  Nottingham  Journal)  the 
contractors  did  not  observe  all  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  them,  the  committee  again  had  to 
deal  with  the  matter.  A new  wharf  was  accord- 
ingly  purchased  on  the  Leen-side,  but  with  the 
increased  spread  of  the  town  in  this  locality  it 
was  ultimately  discovered  that  this  arrangement, 
like  the  other,  was  anything  but  a good  one,  and 
about  three  years  ago  the  corporation  com- 
menced to  erect  a sanitary  wharf  on  a large 
scale  in  the  Eastcroft,  on  land  which  be- 
longed to  them.  This  wharf,  or  rather  set  of 
buildmgs,  is  now  used  for  the  sanitary  purposes 
of  the  town.  The  works  consist  of  a basin  325  ft. 
long  and  35  ft.  wide  for  loading  and  unloading 
boats  ; and  the  Bhed  adjoining  same  for  washing 
tubs,  &c.,  is  140  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  span.  An- 
other shed,  the  same  size,  is  constructed  over  a 
portion  of  the  basin  and  adjoining  the  last 
mentioned,  so  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on 
entirely  under  cover.  At  the  east  end  of  the  basin 
is  a repairing  dock,  80  ft.  by  20  ft.,  for  executing 
repairs  to  the  boats  engaged  in  carrying  manure. 
Screens  or  sieves  are  fixed  overhanging  the 


OUR  SUBURBAN  BUILDINGS.- 
LATEST  NOVELTY. 

I am  an  old-fashioned  individual,  a: 
taught  the  art  of  building  quite  a quark 
century  ago.  Of  late  years  I have  been ; 
by  some  of  my  friends  as  “ antiquated” 
of  date  in  my  notions  of  building  const. 
&c. ; it  is  therefore  with  feelings  of  di 
that  I venture  to  trespass  on  your  kind, 
gence,  and  solicit  a corner  of  your  v 
journal  to  air  the  subject  of  my  commum 

It  is  not,  I hope,  in  my  nature  to  carp 
“ too  captious  critic  ” at  the  efforts  of  a 
builders  to  “ level  up”  to  the  increasing  cfc 
of  an  enlightened  public;  but  I am  dispi 
raise  strong  objection  when  I find  the  sab 
treated  as  fools  from  the  point*  of  viewi 
“ Jerry  builder.” 

The  chapter  of  accidents  has  of  late  V 
me  into  better  and  soberer  acquaintart 
some  of  these  speculative  gentlemen  tha 
ever  thought  would  have  fallen  to  m; 
experience,  and  I have  had  some  oppon 
afforded  me  to  become  more  enlightened 
class  of  building  than  formerly.  I would  i 
I would  not  condemn  wholesale  beca? 
many  may  deserve  condemnation,  and  j 
have  you,  sir,  believe  that  there  are  ins 
of  the  speculative  class  who  are  thd 
respectable  in  themselves,  who  are  horn 
who  do  fairly  honest  work,  as  things  go.t 

“ The  latest  novelty  ” then,  sir,  wouldL 
to  be  the  new  damp-proof  course,  which  < 
duty  at  the  present  time  in  some  new  he 
a nice  suburb,  which  may  be  nameless,  s 
enterprising  builder  has  inserted  it  so  as 
ject  well  beyond  the  outer  face  of  the  br 
that  it  may  be  seen  and  appreciated.' 
houses,  I believe,  when  finished  are  to  be 
about  8001.  a-piece.  I have  peeled  off  a 
this  damp-proof  course  that  I may  be  su 
not  mistaken.  It  appears  to  me  tobewc 
and  to  consist  simply  of  ragged  and  w 
“ Croggon’8  ” roofing  felt,  which  comu 
placed,  when  new,  under  the  slates  of  the 
class  of  houses  as  a bedding.  No  doubt 
or  later,  if  we  could  follow  the  advert; 
sheets,  we  should  read  that  such  and  suet 
will  be  sold  or  be  let,  replete  with  ev> 
venience,  hot  and  cold  supplies,  bath,  £ 
brick  walls  damp-proofed  at  ground  leve 

Another  house  l looked  into  I thoug  * 
conveniently  planned.  I opened  a doc 
recess  of  one  of  the  back  rooms  which  a; 
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I'  to  bo  intended  for  a larder  or  pantry,  as 
xelves  were  of  elate,  and  I thought  the 
tgement  not  bad,  when,  lo  and  behold!  at 
eiling  level  the  plumber  had  Bkilfully 
jed  to  insert  the  D-trap  of  the  mezzanine 
mmediately  above,  so  that  it  should  pro- 
-ell  below  the  ceiling  of  the  assumed  larder 
Ditry,  and  be  seen.  N. 


IS  DOUBLE  OWNERSHIP,  ARUNDEL 
CHURCH. 

Is, — In  your  account  of  the  Archasological 
ilite’s  late  meeting,  you  report  Dr.  Freeman 
"ing,  at  Dunster,  that  Lord  Coleridge  had 
ly  decided  that  there  were  two  churches 
:undel,  as  there  undoubtedly  are  at 
or. 

an  hardly  think  that  Dr.  Freeman  is 
tly  reported  by  you  in  this  version  of 
loleridge’s  judgment.  For  certain  reasons 
own,  I employed  a very  efficient  short- 
vriter  to  take  down  the  judgment.  Now, 
ot  find  in  it  anything  to  justify  Dr.  Free- 
acconnt. 

3 Coleridge’s  expressions  were  as  follow:  — 
l of  opinion  that  the  church  spoken  of 
le  documents  is  the  whole  parish  church 
c Nicolas,  Arundel,  including  what  is  now 
Jy  the  parish,  and  what  is  claimed  by  the 
Bxf  Norfolk.” 

’in,  “At,  and  soon  after,  the  foundation  of 
liege,  I do  not  at  all  doubt  that  if  it  had 
asked  what  was  the  parish  church  of 
el,  the  present  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  in 
chitectuxal  integrity,  would  have  been 
d out ; and  if  it  had  been  asked  what  was 

Iurch  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of 
el,  the  questioner  would  havo  been  shown 
ry  same  building  in  its  architectural  in- 

■in, — “It  appears  to  me  that  in  1511  the 
L building  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  one 

I further  on, — “The  church,  of  which  the 
. son  was  in  the  college,  the  freehold  of 
i and  of  the  churchyard  was  in  them,  and 
thole  undivided  church  of  St.  Nicolas, 

I el,  in  which  the  college  and  the  parish 
tjie  respective  rights,  which  I have  already 
iiied.” 

•.Bter  and  Arundel  cannot  be  compared. 
>ar  was  monastic  and  parochial ; Arundel 
Ipllegiate  and  parochial ; Dunster  had  a 
5)1,  with  an  altar  and  a rood-screen  taken 
u;  its  nave,  and  a solid  dividing  wall ; 
liel  had  a pure  and  simple  nave,  adapted 
congregation,  and  remarkably  open  to  the 
l,il  by  a transparent  iron  screen. 

Ei  surprising  that  these  two  churches  should 
!f)een  considered  as  having  any  special  re- 
liance. Thomas  Darling. 


[LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS, 
i!, — Thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of 
r.of  these  buildings  has  become  outrageous, 
'jlr.  Aldwinckle  is  perfectly  justified  in  the 
Nations  he  addressed  to  you  on  the  matter 
i<  recent  letter. 

ih  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the 
intnan  who  fills,  and  excellently  fills,  the 
hn  of  architect  to  the  London  School 
n,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
Reason  why  expense  has  gone  up  is  that 
hhools  have  been  all  put  into  the  hands  of 
-rchitect,  and  he  has  been  paid  by  salary 
’»t  by  commission. 

ave  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  saying 
if  I had  filled  Mr.  Robson’s  post  I should, 
: ■ as  I could,  have  done  exactly  what  he 
ane.  I Bhould  have  endeavoured  to  Becuro 
improvement  of  every  sort  of  which  the 
, ures  were  capable ; and  as  no  one  could 
*>y  possibility  have  Baid  that  I did  so 
i.se  it  was  to  my  interest  to  run  up  the 
!,m  order  to  increase  my  own  commission, 
Juki  have  had  but  little  scruple  in  adopting 
uvements  because  they  were  expensive.  I 
j 3ay  I should  not  have  succeeded  as  well  as 
Robson  has  in  making  my  buildings  patterns 
con^r^vance  and  construction,  but  I 
1 a have  done  my  best,  and,  as  long  as  the 
, would  back  me,  I should  have  had  little 
as  to  outlay. 

khe  Board  desires  to  economise,  let  them 
I to  the  system  with  which  they  started, 
. m which  they  built  their  first  fifty  schools, 
■i  em  employ  a variety  of  London  architects, 
•''Qem  commission,  dismiss  the  large  staff  of 


draughtsmen  at  the  building  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  apd  give  Mr.  Robson  the  same 
general  control  over  the  architects  which  he 
had  at  first.  The  ratepayers  will  soon  find  out 
the  difference  in  expense,  and  the  school-build- 
ings will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  successful 
than  those  carried  out  under  such  sweeping 
reductions  as  Mr.  Aldwinckle  points  to  can 
possibly  be.  A School  Board  Architect. 


A COMMON-SENSE  YIEW 
OF  ARCHITECTURAL  RESTORATION. 

Sir, — “ C.  H.  C.’s”  anecdote,  in  his  recent 
article  under  this  heading,  concerning  Mr.  J. 
Smyth’s  carving  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
being  taken  fifty  years  ago  for  ancient  work 
has  numerous  counterparts  in  more  modern 
times.  In  1871  one  of  your  contemporaries 
published  some  interesting  illustrations  of  gar- 
goyles and  grotesques  from  Notre  Dame,  Paris. 
These  were  accompanied  by  a description  in 
which  the  vigour  of  these  old  works  was  con- 
trasted with  the  lifeless  lumpiness  of  similar 
work  wrought  by  men  now-a-days.  The  next 
week,  however,  a letter  appeared  in  the  same 
publication,  from  Mr.  Blomfield,  a carver,  of 
London,  saying  that  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  he  had  executed 
these  very  gurgoyles  himself  a few  years  before  ! 

Further,  few  more  beautiful  monuments  exist 
anywhere,  perhaps,  than  are  those  of  Bishop 
Bronescombe  (1280)  and  Bishop  Stafford  (1419), 
which  guard,  like  mute  sentinels,  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  lady-chapel  at  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral. The  cresting  upon  both  these  tombs  is 
altogether  new,  and  was  placed  there  during  Sir 
G.  Gilbert  Scott’s  restoration  a few  years  ago. 
When  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  decorated  the 
monuments  in  question  the  fresh  paint  made  old 
and  new  work  look  alike ; but,  although  this 
took  place  so  recently,  I am  probably  one  of  the 
few  people  in  Exeter  who  have  cared  to  remem- 
ber the  circumstance.  Note  the  result.  A few 
days  ago  I chanced  to  pass  one  of  the  tombs  in 
question,  and  saw  a gentleman,— evidently  a 
visitor  and  an  architect, — busily  engaged  in 
sketching  these  very  crestings  into  his  pocket- 
book.  “You  know  that  isn’t  old,”  I ventured  to 
remark.  “ Old;  isn’t  it,  though,  by  Jove  ! What 
do  you  know  about  it  ?”  he  retorted,  evidently 
thinking  I was  a smugExonian  linen-draper.  A 
few  words  of  explanation  were  sufficient,  and 
the  page  was  tom  from  his  book.  But  surely 
precisely  the  same  thing  occurs  over  and  over 
again  ; and  you,  sir,  and  I,  and  everybody  else 
who  sketch,  are  more  or  less  similarly  vic- 
timised. Harry  Hems. 


STONE  AND  GRANITE  v.  CEMENT. 

Sir, — I am  somewhat  surprised  that  your 
correspondent  “ W.  S.  S.,”  who,  I presume, 
knows  the  value  of  building  materials,  should 
anathematise  cement,  by  calling  houses  built 
of  that  material  mud  houses. 

Cement  or  concrete  houses  are  presumably  as 
strong  as  those  built  of  stone ; and  whereas 
most  stone  deteriorates  by  age  and  exposure, 
cement,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  continues  to 
increase  in  hardness,  and  it  is  therefore,  I 
think,  fair  to  assume  that  buildings  constructed 
now  of  cement  or  concrete  would  still  exist 
when  our  heirs  and  grandchildren  come  into  the 
world. 

A brick  building,  stuccoed  over  to  give  the 
appearance  of  stone,  is  th9  class  of  building  to 
which,  I presume,  “ W.  S.  S.”  refers;  but  that 
is  evidently  a brick  structure,  not  a cement  one, 
and  I therefore  cannoo  see  how  his  argument  as 
against  cement  can  hold  good  even  in  this  case. 

An  architect  or  engineer,  when  using  stone, 
takes  care  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
quarry  from  which  the  stone  is  procured,  and 
further,  amongst  other  precautions,  takes  care 
that  the  stone  is  placed  in  the  building  on  its 
natural  bed  ; with  these  precautions,  stone,  as  a 
building  material,  has  a better  chance  of  with- 
standing the  effects  of  age  than  the  anathe- 
matised cement. 

Whether  it  be  from  want  of  knowledge  or 
simply  carelessness  on  the  part  of  users  cannot 
be  Baid,  but  the  use  of  cement  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  the  same  judicious  care.  To  ninety- 
nine  people  in  a hundred  cement  is  cement, 
whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  many  failures 
have  occurred  in  its  use. 

Cement  being  a manufactured  article  may  be 
good  or  bad;  further,  it  is  a most  delicate 


material,  easily  affected  and  damaged  by  undue 
.exposure  and  damp  ; besides  which,  the  aggre- 
gates with  which  it  is  used,  either  as  plaster, 
mortar,  or  concrete,  materially  affect  its  ulti- 
mate hardness  and  strength. 

Given  a good  Portland  cement,  used  in  combi- 
nation with  a clean  sharp  sand,  pulverised  stone, 
or  other  suitable  material,  it  is,  as  I have  before 
said,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  building  mate- 
rials, the  ultimate  strength  of  which  is  not  even 
yet  known. 

As  regards  cost,  there  can  be  no  comparison. 
A good  building-stone  will  always  pay  for  its 
carriage  to  a considerable  distance,  and  is  there- 
fore dear,  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  quarry ; while,  even  in  that  quarry,  con- 
crete blocks  could  be  made,  at  small  expense, 
from  the  chippings  and  broken  stone  which  are 
now  more  than  useless. 

Portland  cement,  as  a building  material,  is 
daily  receiving  more  attention,  and  the  proper 
way  of  treating  it  becoming  more  generally 
understood,  and  I trust  that,  even  by  “ W.  S.  S.,” 
it  will  no  longer  bo  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  mud,  though  the  latter  material  is  no  doubt 
not  always  “ matter  out  of  place.” 

H.  Faija. 


A BOOK  ON  MASONRY? 

Sir, — Can  your  readers  inform  me  as  to  a 
good  work  upon  masonry,  and  the  quarries  of 
England  ? I must,  perhaps,  try  to  explain  my 
idea  of  a good  work,  that  I may  not  cause  need- 
less trouble  to  any  gentleman  who  is  so  kind  as 
to  endeavour  to  furnish  me  with  an  answer. 

What  I mean  by  a good  work  is  one  written 
by  an  architect  such  as  Hawksmoor,  or  by  a 
practical  stonemason,  who  knows  nothing  about 
geology  or  the  chemical  composition  of  stone 
(such  as, — Flint,  when  heated,  yields  nearly  pure 
silicic  acid  [Si03]), — a work,  in  fact,  wi-itten  by 
a man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject 
and  the  old  knowledges  of  the  trade,  and  with- 
out any  modem  science,  or  new  may-be-wrong 
or  may-be-right  theories  imported  into  the 
question. 

How  valuable  soever  geology  and  chemistry 
may  be  for  speculative  cosmogonists  and  ama- 
teur woi-ld  builders,  they  have  only  done  mis- 
chief as  yet  to  the  practical  builder  by  endanger- 
ing his  faith  in  the  old  and  tried  processes,  just  as 
the  mathematicians  and  acoustical  theorists 
have  confused  and  hurt  the  theories  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  and  helped  greatly  to  impede 
the  career  of  the  practical  composer  of  music. 

Hy.  Bunting  published  a book  called  an 
“ Itinerary  of  Scripture,  and  concerning  Wrights 
and  Masons,  1615.”  Does  that  book  contain 
anything  on  this  topic  worth  knowing  ? 

C.  A.  W. 


DEFILED  BATH  ROOMS. 

Sir, — “ V.  R.,”  in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst., 
writing  on  the  above  subject,  strikes  a chord 
which  will  be  heard  throughout  the  country,  and 
I for  one  beg  to  tender  him  my  thanks,  and  trust 
that  ho  will  continue  to  call  attention  to  this 
matter  of  defiled  bath-rooms.  What  “V.  It.” 
asserts  is  a notorious  fact,  and  why  architects 
persist  in  this  uncalled-for  practice  does  seem 
strange  to  the  experienced  sanitary  engineer. 

It  is  true  that  often  on  board  ship,  where 
every  nook  and  corner  has  to  be  utilised,  want 
of  space  necessitates  the  w.c.  being  screwed  into 
a cell  where  there  is  barely  room  for  the  user 
to  turn  round,  but  I am  glad  to  say  that  great 
changes  for  the  better  have  been  made  in  this 
particular  in  most  of  our  large  passenger-ships.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  pay  a visit  to  the  magnificent 
vessels  of  any  of  our  great  passenger-carrying 
ocean  lines,  such  as  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental, 
the  White  Star,  the  Anchor  Line,  &c.,  to  per- 
ceive these  improvements.  In  the  saloon  will 
be  seen  perfect  sanitary  appliances  workiug 
efficiently, — marble  baths,  with  douches,  that 
would  grace  a palace,  with  no  w.c.  in  the  same 
compartment,  but  these  latter  fitted  up  apart 
from  the  bath-rooms  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
supplied  with  abundance  of  water  for  cleansing 
purposes. 

Now,  sir,  if  on  board  ship,  where  every  inch 
of  room  is  valuable,  we  still  are  careful  to  keep 
the  bath-rooms  separate  from  the  w.c.s,  I wish 
to  know  why  architects  should  consider  -it 
advisable  to  join  them  together  in  the  beautiful 
mansions  which  are  at  present  being  built. 
Have  them  close  to  each  other  by  all  means 
but  put  the  latter  outside  the  building,  and  the 
bath  in  a separate  room  alongside  on  every 
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floor,  taking  care  to  use  all  the  beat  known 
sanitary  appliances  for  prevention  of  disagree- 
able  smells  in  the  closet.  It  is,  unfortunately , 
only  too  well  known  among  experienced  sanitary 
engineers  and  plumbers,  that  great  evils  arise 
from  the  bad  arrangement  and  construction  of 
the  house-drains  and  soil-pipes  and  closets  from 
inefficient  and  bad  workmanship,  light  and  flimsy 
fittings,  want  of  experienced  men  to  supervise, 
and  the  inordinate  longing  on  the  part  of 
builders  to  put  in  the  cheapest  articles  they  can 
get.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that,  of  late 
years,  we  have  had  such  an  outcry  about  the 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  ? 

“ V.  R.”  has  called  attention  to  one  evil  which 
has  arisen  in  sanitary  arrangements  of  late 
years;  but  there  are,  unfortunately,  many 
others  besides  those  which  I have  indicated 
above,  which  often  make  our  modem  houses  at 
night,  when  every  aperture  is  closed,  mere 
gigantic  retainers  of  bad  atmosphere,  thus 
slowly  poisoning  the  inmates  during  the  very 
hours  that  they  are  most  susceptible  to  that 
most  stealthy  and  unseen  of  enemies,  sewer- 
ga9t  T.  Soffield. 


NEW  PARKS. 


CARVING,  GILDING,  AND  GERMAN 
METAL. 

gIK> — -will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a very  important  subject 
concerning  the  trade  of  carving  and  gilding,  prin- 
cipally, as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  picture-frame 
business,  and  introduced  into  this  country  by 
the  Germans  P It  is  the  gilding  of  picture- 
frames,  alhambras,  and  all  kinds  of  other  pat- 
terns, with  a German  metal  which  is  only  a 
mixture  of  tin,  zinc,  and  brass,  the  cost  of  which 
is  l^d.  per  book,  whereas  the  genuine  metal 
(English  gold)  costs  Is.  3d.  per  book.  Picture- 
frames  are  being  gilded  in  this  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time  by  foreigners  in  thousands  with  this 
German  metal  and  sold  for  English  gilding ; and 
so  well  can  they  be  got  up  to  deceive  the  eye 
that  one  picture-frame  shall  be  done  with  Ger- 
man metal  and  another  shall  be  done  with  the 
genuine  metal,  the  very  best  English  gold  : you 
may  then  call  in  an  experienced  gilder,  and  ask 
him  if  he  can  pick  out  the  one  done  with  the 
German  metal,  and  the  one  done  with  the 
genuine  metal,  the  very  best  English  gold  ; and 
although  he  may  be  an  excellent  workman,  and 
have  had  years  of  experience  at  the  business,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  The  frames  done  with 
the  German  metal  look  very  well  for  a short 
time,  but  in  a little  while  they  go  black,  and  arc 
done  for.  Pure  English  gold  will  always  look 
well  while  there  is  a bit  of  gold  left.  They 
can  be  cleaned,  touched  up,  and  always  look 
well  and  as  fresh  as  ever ; but  you  cannot  do 
this  with  those  frames  done  in  German  metal. 
Just  take  a walk  into  some  of  our  picture- 
galleries  ; you  will  not  find  any  German  metal 
there.  If  at  any  time  the  frames  in  these 
picture-galleries  should  get  tarnished,  dusty,  or 
dirty,  a gilder  is  sent  for,  and  all  that  he  simply 
does  is  to  take  off  the  dust,  wash  them  very 
carefully  with  a small  brush,  and  sponge  them 
very  gently  with  a soft  sponge  and  a little  clean 
cold  water,  and  with  a clean  wash-leather  lightly 
rub  the  burnished  parts  over,  and  they  will  look 
as  fresh  as  ever;  but  this  could  not  be  done  if 
they  were  coated  with  this  imitation  gold  or  Ger- 
man metal.  My  principal  object  in  writing  upon 
this  Bubject  is  to  try,  in  my  very  humble  way, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  as  much 
as  possible  in  this  matter.  There  are  thousands 
of  well-to-do  peeple  that  have  nice  pictures 
hanging  round  their  rooms : the  frames  are 
supposed  to  be  gilt  with  the  very  best  English 
gold,  and  have  been  bought  and  paid  for  as  such, 
but  are  a complete  sham,  being  only  done  with 
this  German  metal.  In  conclusion,  I should  like 
to  Biy  that  if  you  buy  a picture-frame  as  a gold 
one,  and  it  turns  out  a Dutch  metal  one,  it  is  a 
fraud.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  all  gold 
that  glitters. 

George  Ryak,  Carver  and  Gilder. 


Heywood. — A new  public  park  was  opened  at 
Heywood  on  the  2nd  inst.  According  to  the 
Manchester  Courier,  the  park  has  been  provided 
and  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  town  under 
very  singular  circumstances.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Newhouse,  a local  cotton  manu- 
facturer, was  proceeding  by  train  from  Heywood 
to  Manchester,  and  when  near  Miles  Platting  an 
accident  occurred.  Mr.  Newhouse,  who  occupied 
the  carriage  along  with  other  gentlemen,  got 
upon  the  steps  of  the  vehicle.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  carriage  capsized  and  he  was 
killed,  but  the  rest  of  the  passengers  escaped 
with  slight  injury.  As  Mr.  Newhouse  died 
without  heirs,  his  property  passed  into  the  posses- 
one  of  her  Majesty  by  her  right  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  About  twelve  months  ago  her 
Majesty  announced  her  intention  of  disposing  of 
thisproperty,  which,  on  being  realised,  amounted 
to  several  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and 
ultimately  it  was  decided  to  expend  it  in  pro- 
viding a public  park.  The  land  acquired  com- 
prises an  area  of  twenty  acres,  and  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Roach,  about,  half  ° 
mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 


and  the  remainder  for  the  purchase  of  a ] 
park.  The  land  so  acquired,  forming  p;  t 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  extei|( 
40 J acres,  and  was  purchased  for  9,000) 
portion  of  the  ground,  about  3^  acres,  hatla 
set  apart  for  feuing,  while  power  has  been)* 
to  the  permanent  trustees  to  let,  for  agrioci 
purposes,  15  acres,  which,  however,  w > 
available  at  any  time  for  the  extension  lor 
park.  The  park  has  been  laid  out  by  h* 
M'Lellan,  curator  of  the  Glasgow  m 
Besides  the  Burns  monument  unveiled  olr 
same  day,  a notable  object  in  the  grountr 
fountain,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Crooks,  wife  ii« 
late  Bailie  Crooks,  and  daughter  of  th : 
Provost  Strang.  This  structure,  which  ril 
the  height  of  22  ft.  9 in.,  has  a groundtt 
30  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  constructed  of  coil 
The  centre  column  of  the  fountain  is  surma' 
by  a group  of  boy  and  serpent,  the  num. 
jets  being  fifty-one. 


DOCKS. 


London. — On  the  2nd  inst.  a new  baf 
the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company 
opened,  an  extension  of  the  docks  at  Blac 

v,..  It  is  very  This  addition  to  the  dock  accommodation; 

undulating, "and  weir  wooded  with  beech,  chest-  Port  of  London  is  especially  noticeable  b 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hull  Borough  Asylum. — Thirty-eight  designs 
have  been  received  in  competition.  The  esti- 
mates vary  from  27,0001.  to  80,0001.  The  draw- 
ings are  now  being  arranged  in  the  town-hall. 

Over  Darwen. — The  designs  for  the  town-hall 
here  and  the  market,  sent  in  competition,  have 
been  on  view  in  the  Co-operative  Hall. 

Bulkeley  Memorial. — The  successful  competitor 
herein  is  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  architect,  Beau- 
mont, Carlisle. 


nut,  and  other  trees,  and  from  a plateau  a fine 
view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  district.  A 
stone  fountain  occupies  the  centre  space  at  the 
convergence  of  the  principal  walks.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  park  there  is  a lake.  A 
bowling-green  is  provided,  and  a band-house 
has  also  been  erected.  The  various  works  in 
connexion  with  the  park  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Cartwright,  of 
the  office  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  at  Harrogate.  The  contractors 
have  been, — for  masonry,  Messrs.  Diggle  Bros. ; 
painting,  Ac.,  Mr.  W.  Warburton ; for  the 
cutting  of  the  walks,  &c.,  Mr.  W.  Turner ; and 
the  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company. 

Huddersfield. — A special  meeting  of  the  Hud- 
dersfield Town  Council  was  held  on  the  8th  inst. 
to  consider  a proposed  gift  of  twenty-five  acres 
of  land  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Beaumont  for  a public 
park  at  Dungeonwood,  about  a mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  the  centre  of  Huddersfield.  The 
council  almost  unanimously  decided  to  accept 
the  gift,  and  it  is  proposed  to  spend  about  5,0001. 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  a park. 

Aberdeen. — At  a meeting  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Association  of  Aberdeen  on  the  6th  inst.,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Jas.  Tulloch,  jun., 
offering  with  a view  of  assisting  the  proposal 
that  the  vacant  ground  west  of  South  Crown- 
street,  lying  between  Rosobank  and  Springbank 
terraces,  should  be  turned  into  public  recreation 
ground,  to  raise  one-third  of  the  purchase  price 
in  the  event  of  the  association  seeing  their  way 
to  acquire  the  ground  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  meeting  re- 
solved, while  thanking  Mr.  Tulloch  for  his  offer 
and  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  matter,  to 
defer  consideration  of  the  scheme  until  it  can 
bo  ascertained  what  the  probability  is  of  acquir- 
ing also  the  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  Bon- 
Accord- terrace,  in  order  that  the  whole  may 
form  the  public  park.  Professor  Stephenson, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mackenzie,  architect,  Mr.  J.  Willet, 
C.E.,  and  Dr.  Angus  Fraser  were  appointed  as 
a committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and 
report. 

Salford.  — On  the  9th  inst.  Ordsal  Park, 
situated  in  the  Regent-road  district  of  Sal- 
ford,— the  fourth  park  established  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Salford, — was  formally  opened  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Davies,  chairman  of  the  Salford 
Museum,  Libraries,  and  Parks  committee.  The 
park  covers  an  area  of  nearly  sixteen  acres, 
which  was  purchased  from  Lord  Egerton  for 
about  6,0001.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  a large 
and  growing  population  of  working  people.  The 
task  of  designing  and  executing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  park  ground  was  entrusted  by  the 
Corporation  of  Salford  to  Mr.  Henry  Moore, 
head  gardener  of  Peel  Park,  who  designed 
Seedley  and  Albert  Parks.  The  total  cost  of 
the  park, — including  the  site,  the  laying  out  of 
the  ground,  and  the  boundary-wall  and  rail- 
ings,— is  about  15,0001.  The  main  entrance  is  in 
South  Cross-lane. 

Kilmarnock. — On  the  9th  inst.  the  Kay  Park, 
Kilmarnock,  was  formally  opened.  The  park  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Alexander  Kay,  a native  of  Kil- 
marnock, who  amassed  a fortune  as  an  insurance 
broker  in  Glasgow,  and  at  his  death  in  1866 
bequeathed  16,0001.  to  “ Auld  Killie,”— 6,0001. 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  two  schools, 


of  the  great  depth  of  the  entrance  lock  ar 
basin.  At  ordinary  spring  tides  there  are 
of  water  above  the  stone  sills  against  whr 
lower  edge  of  the  gates  fit,  and  the  1 
ocean-going  steamers  can,  therefore,  ent 
basin  for  some  time  before  or  after  high; 
This,  it  is  said,  is  a greater  depth  by  som 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  docks  « 
Thames.  The  new  basin  has  an  area  of< 
six  acres.  It  is  irregularly  shaped,  thel 
quay  being  600  ft.  in  length,  the  east 
455  ft.,  and  the  south  quay,  between  th 
and  the  old  locks,  by  which  the  enlargec 
is  entered,  270  ft.  The  wall  of  the  dock,  i 
a total  thickness  of  20  ft.  at  the  bottom 
8 ft.  at  the  top,  is  formed  of  Portland  d 
concrete,  faced  with  3 ft.  of  brickwork, 
north  and  east  quays  extensive  warek 
three  stories  high,  have  been  built,  and  imi 
machinery  has  been  erected  for  loading 
and  discharging  cargoes  expeditiously.] 
hydraulic  machinery  is  in  some  respedfal 
liar.  According  to  the  Times,  the  new  .V 
65  ft.  wide,  and  is  fitted  with  two  pi 
wrought  - iron  double  - skinned  gates,  , 
hollow  and  like  great  caissons,  are  at  oncei 
and  buoyant.  These  gates  are  moved  d 
and  easily  by  hydraulic  machinery.  The 
which  have  taken  three  years  and  a 1 
complete,  have  been  carried  out  at  a t 
about  240,0001.,  under  the  direction  of  ! 
Manning,  the  dock  company’s  engineer;; 
Stockman,  resident  engineer;  and  Mr.l 
Berwick,  assistant  engineer. 

Inverkeithing.  — A deputation  from  i 
keithing  Town  Council  has  waited  c 
directors  of  the  North  British  Railway 
pany  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  i 
dock  at  Inverkeithing.  Plans  prepared  i 
John  Buchanan,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  wen 
milted,  and  it  was  stated  that  a dock,  ct, 
a superficial  area  of  nearly  forty  acres,  ct, 
constructed  for  75,0001.  The  directors 
the  proposal  under  consideration. 


BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES.) 
Chatham. — The  Chatham  Local  Bo; 


Health  has  resolved  to  establish  a large 
ming-bath,  where  the  public  may  be  insl 
in  swimming. 

Birmingham. — New  and  extensive  > 
baths  have  lately  been  erected  in  Birmn 
by  joint-stock  enterprise.  A site  havin," 
secured  in  High-street,  it  was  decided  to  1 
a sum  not  exceeding  3,0001.  upon  the  co< 
tion  of  the  baths,  and  some  of  the  1 
builders  of  the  town  and  district  were ; 
to  tender  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
according  to  the  desigus  of  Mr.  H.,  V. 
Eventually,  Messrs.  Horsley  Brothers  ear 
which  amounted  to  2,7951.,  was  accepted: 
work  was  then  pushed  forward  without  del 
the  baths  have 'lately  been  opened.  The  tot 
ture  of  the  hottest  room  varies  from  -W  t 
The  heating  apparatus  was  supplied  by  s\ 
Crichley  & Co.  The  stained-glass  wor 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  J-  & O.  b.  u- 
and  the  burnished  brass  chandeliers  an 
fittings  are  from  the  manufactory  ot 
Power  & Co. 
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lerhithe.  — Afc  their  last  meeting,  the 
_ hithe  Vestry  had  under  consideration  the 
jition  of  the  Commissioners  of  Baths  and 

I louses  of  the  parish,  that  the  vestry  would 
m their  borrowing  at  interest  the  further 
1 8,5002.,  on  the  security  of  a mortgage 
poor-rates,  to  bo  expended  in  the  con- 
t<on  of  baths  and  washhouses.  Mr.  Bulmer 

I that  the  Vestry  grant  the  application, 
plained  that  the  ground  for  the  buildings 
en  cleared,  and  the  plans  and  estimates 
ed  and  submitted  to  the  Vestry,  and  they 

Inxions  to  get  out  the  contracts  before  the 
. The  estimate  of  the  surveyor  for  the 
v gs  was  11,3001.;  the  balance  of  the  total 
li  20,0001.  would  be  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
|df  fittings  and  machinery.  The  motion 
« fried. 


MARKETS. 


]msford. — A new  cattle-market  is  in  course 
filiation  at  Chelmsford.  Mr.  J.  Walker  is 
Ijibractor  for  the  roads,  and  Messrs.  Choat 
W shedding  for  the  horses  and  the  sales  by 
Hi,  and  the  building  of  the  settling-house 
selling.  These  several  erections  are  com- 
pf  white  stock  bricks  and  red  tiles.  A 
|f  workmen  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
•r,  of  Wolverhampton,  are  putting  up  the 
icing  of  the  various  pens  and  inclosures, 
)se  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wray 
ving  the  pens  with  Staffordshire  blue 

■pool. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Council,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  M'Ardle 
“That  the  Markets  Committee  be  re- 
d to  report  to  the  Council  on  the  adapta- 
i St.  Martin’s  Market  for  the  purposes  of 
,nd  poultry  market,  in  substitution  of  the 
i fish-market  in  Great  Charlotte-street.” 
jVrdle  said  St.  Martin’s  Market  contained  a 
fjge  area,  was  well  adapted  for  a whole 
|Jh-imarket,  and  was  near  - to  the  other 

I lie  markets.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
ford.— On  the  1st  proximo,  there  will  bo 
at  Stratford,  by  the  Great  Eastern 
y Company,  a new  market  for  potatoes, 
•egetables,  hay,  straw,  coals,  &c.,  which 
gjoin  the  Stratford- bridge  station.  It  will 
(j  every  convenience  for  a large  trade. 
Jig-room  being  provided  for  over  400 
fj  aud  the  cart-roads  between  the  sidings 
[50  ft.,  aud  60  ft.  wide.  The  warehouses 
ye  60  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  are  fitted  up  with 
Vtient  offices,  and  two  lines  of  rails  run 

P . — Shortly  after  six  o’clock  on  the 
1 js  of  the  7th  inst.  a fire  was  discovered 
‘id’s  New  Market  Hall,  Central  Beech, 
Rool.  A strong  gale  was  blowing  at  the 
||om  the  sea,  and  as  the  building  imme- 
)j  faces  the  promenade,  the  gale  fanned 
i,nes,  which  spread  with  fearful  rapidity, 
i.)  building  was  soon  completely  gutted. 


NEW  BRIDGES. 
mielaw. — The  new  railway  bridge  across 
kbour  at  Broomielaw  has  been  completed, 
flrmally  opened.  The  bridge  has  been 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Arrol  & Co.,  Dalmar- 
Uorks,  for  the  Caledonian  Railway  Com- 

'' Forth. — The  Scotsman  says,  that  at  a 
'!?  of  the  directors  of  the  Forth  Bridge 
* 7 Company,  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  tenders 
different  sections  of  the  Forth  Bridge 
■jiking,  received  from  the  firms  whose 
hies  had  been  invited,  were  opened  and 
[ ed.  In  view,  however,  of  the  necessity 
hliminary  inquiries  in  connexion  with  the 
tit  contracts,  no  final  decision  as  to  the 
'iince  of  any  offer  was  come  to. 
jia.  What  is  stated  to  bo  the  largest 
in  Europe  will  be  completed  next  year. 
3 cross  the  Volga  in  the  government  of 
fh  -Russia,  on  the  Siberia  railroad  line. 
-;oa,  the  point  of  the  bridge,  is  about 
hues  wide  in  the  spring  season,  and  in  the 
ii  is  4,732  ft.  The  bridge  will  be  sup- 
J } twelve  piers  85  ft.  high,  with  ice- 

f &0  ffc-  h'gh,  at  a distance  of  every  364  ft. 
.e-cutters  are  covered  with  granite.  A 
ary  colony  is  established  for  working  men 
.ied  on  the  bridge.  It  occupies  about 
f fc,r®s,  and  has  sixty  different  buildings, 
).  afc  1 00.000  roubles.  2,000  men  are  em- 
and  amongst  them  are  100  Italian 

At  a meeting  of  the  Salford  Town 


Council,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Alderman  Dew- 
hurst  proposed  the  confirmation  of  the  following 
resolution  of  the  building  committee  : — “ That 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  A.  Pilling  & Son  be 
accepted  for  the  ironwork  of  the  Springfield- 
lane  bridge,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specifications,  for  the  sum  of  4, 1171.  16s.  9d., 
and  that  the  Town  Clerk  do  prepare  the  con- 
tract.” The  resolution  was  confirmed. 


GAS  JOTTINGS. 

Cambridge. — At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Cambridge  Gas  Company,  on  the  30th  nit.,  it 
was  resolved  to  raise  additional  capital  to  the 
extent  of  25,0001.  for  new  works  now  in  course 
of  construction. 

Warrington. — The  gas  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Warrington  for  the  nine  months 
ending  the  25th  of  March  last  show  a net  profit 
of  4,2041. 

Walsall. — The  profits  of  the  Walsall  Gasworks 
last  year  amounted  to  4,1391.,  and  the  portion 
of  the  profits  for  the  year  ensuing  to  come  into 
the  funds  of  the  Corporation  was  set  down  in 
the  estimates  at  4,0001.,  which,  it  is  stated,  will 
reduce  tho  rates  to  the  extent  of  lOd.  in  the 
pound. 

Glasgow. — On  the  7th  inst.,  on  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  A.  Buchanan  Miller,  architect,  Glasgow, 
several  persons  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  gas  visited  the  printing  works  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Crum,  Thornliebauk,  to  inspect  a new 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The 
novelty  of  the  invention  consists  in  charging 
the  gas-retort  with  common  coal  dross  instead 
of  the  more  expensive  coal  hitherto  used,  and 
when  the  retort  has  been  raised  to  the  necessary 
heat,  the  light  hydrocarbon  gases  evolved  during 
the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  are  led  off  by 
a branch-pipe  from  the  ordinary  ascension-pipe 
(before  it  passes  through  tho  hydraulic  main) 
into  a separate  or  special  gasholder  of  ordinary 
construction,  where  it  is  stored  for  use.  It  is 
claimed  that  a thoroughly  pure  gas  is  obtained, 
altogether  free  from  bisulphate  of  carbon.  A 
ton  weight  of  common  dross  is  stated  to  yield 
about  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  of  an  average 
illuminating  power  of  twenty  candles ; but  by 
the  new  method  of  taking  off  1,000  ft.  at  the 
first  stage  of  the  distilling  process,  and  leaving 
1,000  ft.  of  gas  to  be  taken  off  at  the  last  stage 
of  the  process,  it  is  claimed  that  about  8,000  ft. 
of  pure  gas  is  obtained  of  an  illuminating  power 
equal  to  twenty-eight  candles. 

Newbury. — Major  Tulloch  held  an  inquiry  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board  at  the 
Municipal  Buildings  at  Newbury,  on  the  1st 
inst.,  in  reference  to  the  proposal  of  tho  town 
council  to  erect  new  gas-works  within  a short 
distance  of  the  goods  station. 


DOME  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Sir, — With  respect  to  Lieutenant  Conder’s 
series  of  questions  in  your  last  number,  in 
reference  to  my  communication  from  Romo  to 
Mr.  Barry,  I beg  to  remark  that,  as  to  the 
materials  in  which  the  horizontal  beams  con- 
necting the  inner  peristyle  of  columns  are  con- 
structed, I am  unable  to  inform  him,  not  having 
had  the  means  of  testing  them.  But  the 
materials  locally  available  would  bo  likely  to 
prevail  both  at  Rome  and  Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  mosaics,  the  accepted 
opinion  is,  I think,  most  probably  the  correct 
one,  from  comparison  with  other  reputed  fourth- 
century  mosaics  still  existing  in  Rome. 

As  to  the  absohde  certainty  of  the  authorship 
of  tho  buildings  in  question,  I may  say  that 
nothing  advanced  by  Lieut.  Conder  at  all  in- 
validates the  prevailing  opinion  which  attri- 
butes the  two  Roman  buildings  to  Constantine ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
I have  no  reason  to  doubt  conclusions  which  I 
have  shown  to  bear  the  marks  of  high  pro- 
bability. 

There  is  no  upper  range  of  columns  at  the 
mausoleum  of  Constantia  and  Helena,  whose 
sarcophagus  has  been  removed  to  the  Vatican. 

The  other  matters  referred  to  have  been 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 

Edw.  C.  Robins. 


Eddystone  Lighthouse. — The  foundation, 
stone  of  the  new  Eddystone  Lighthouse  was 
successfully  laid  on  Tuesday  by  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


§0olts. 

The  Industrial  Arts  in  Spain.  By  Juan  F. 

Riano.  Chapman  & Hall.  1879. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have 
wisely  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a Spanish  gen- 
tleman the  preparation  of  a handbook  on  the 
industrial  art  of  Spain,  which,  probably,  could 
not  have  been  adequately  carried  out  by  any 
one  who  had  not  such  knowledge  of  the  country 
as  only  a resident  could  acquire.  For  various 
reasons  Spain  is,  even  in  these  days  of  universal 
locomotion,  less  understood  in  regard  to  it3 
arts  and  products  than  almost  any  other  of  the 
great  European  nations.  This  small  and  com- 
prehensive volume  will  probably  be  very  useful 
in  giving  to  many  who  are  very  much  in  the 
dark  on  the  subject,  a connected  idea  as  to 
what  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Spanish  industrial 
art,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  its  excellence. 
The  volume  deals  with  the  subjects  of  gold  aud 
silver  work,  iron  work,  bronzes,  arms,  furniture, 
ivories,  pottery  and  porcelain,  glass,  textile 
fabrics,  and  lace,  and  is  illustrated  by  fifty 
woodcuts,  in  some  cases  representing  objects  of 
unusual  beauty  and  interest. 

The  author  does  not  go  into  any  general 
history  or  critical  review  of  Spanish  art,  for 
which  we  presume  the  reader  would  be  referred 
to  his  catalogue  of  the  objects  of  Spanish  art 
at  South  Kensington,  published  some  six  years 
since ; he  merely  treats  each  branch  of  his 
subject  separately,  and  gives  tho  outline  of 
what  is  to  be  said  and  to  be  known  about ; but 
from  incidental  remarks  here  and  there  we  pick 
up  food  for  reflection  in  regard  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Spanish  art  and  its  relationship  to 
that  of  Europe  generally,  especially  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view.  One  remark  in  the 
chapter  on  glass  opens  a pretty  wide  field  for 
future  investigation  to  the  historian  of  art. 
Noticing  the  fact  that  the  ornamentation  of 
glass  by  the  running  of  a thread  or  line  all  over 
the  glass,  peculiar  to  Roman  glass  ware,  was 
revived  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  that  this  form  was  especially  a favourite  in 
Spain,  he  observes  “it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  objects  of  a traditional  Moorish  form  have 
tho  greatest  amount  of  lines  of  this  style  of 
ornamentation.  Wo  cannot,  until  this  subject 
is  more  thoroughly  investigated,  do  otherwise 
than  infer  either  that  the  tradition  of  this 
industry  was  preserved  in  Spain,  or  that  the 
Arabs  imported  this  style  of  decoration  from 
the.  same  localities  from  which  it  had  been 
copied  by  the  Romans  centuries  before.” 
Another  point  in  the  chapter  on  glass  worth 
mention  is  that  in  certain  glass-making  localities 
in  Spain,  the  tradition  of  Italian  models  was 
kept  up  to  a very  recent  period,  and  that  the 
glass  made  in  these  localities  closely  resembles 
the  Venetian  glass  in  character, — so  much  so, 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  not  a few 
objects  of  this  description  which  have  been 
classed  as  Venetian  may  have  been  made  in 
Spain.  The  illustration  showing  a vase  of  green 
glass  (p.  242),  Spanish  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  entirely  bears  out  this  view;  it  ha3 
the  characteristics  of  Venetian  design  to  a very 
marked  degree. 

Part  of  the  interest  special  to  Spanish  orna- 
mental art,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  beauty, 
lies  certainly  in  the  mingling  of  styles  derived 
from  various  sources  which  it  presents.  The 
earlier  art  is  largely  influenced  by  Oriental 
feeling  imported  by  the  Arabs ; the  later  art 
is  influenced,  of  course,  by  Italian  Renaissance. 
But  this  takes  often  a peculiar,  more  enriched, 
and  Gothicised  form  when  it  reaches  the  Spanish 
peninsula;  and  still  more  often  Gothic  and 
Moorish  elements  are  mixed,  or  found  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  design.  The  author  gives  a 
full  description,  iu  exemplification  of  this,  of  an 
armoire  formerly  in  the  church  of  the  monastery 
of  Piedro  in  Aragon,  now  in  tho  Academia  do 
la  Historia  (at  Madrid?).  Externally  much  of  the 
ornament  is  purely  Oriental  in  style,  but  accom- 
panied by  a Latin  inscription  in  Gothic  characters. 

“ When  the  triptych  is  opened  several  compart- 
ments appear,  formed  by  cusped  Gothic  arches 
placed  within  others,  in  the  form  of  a mitre  d i vided 
by  pinnacles.  The  ornamentation  which  fills  the 
space  between  the  arches,  and  the  seven  bande- 
roles in  the  lower  part,  are  in  pure  Gothic  Btyle, 
without  a reminiscence  of  Moorish  art  ” ; but 
“ the  details  and  several  of  the  architectural 
lines  of  the  Gothic  part  of  this  ornamentation 
denote  an  Italian  influence,  probably  Sicilian, 
for  this  province  belonged  then  to  the  crown 
of  Aragon.”  A splendid  piece  of  furniture- 
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design,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  (page 
115)  furnishes  a remarkable  and  rich  example  or 
combination  of  Moorish  and  Gothic  feeling.  This 
is  in  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  and  it 
presents  the  opposite  combination  to  that  in  tbe 
last-named  example,  the  exterior  being  more 
Gothic  in  taste,  the  interior  more  Moorish  ; but 
it  is  impossible  wholly  to  separate  the  character, 
istics  of  the  two  styles,  for  the  Sne  foliage  orna- 
ment filling  the  outer  spandrels  of  the  large 
arched  opening,  though  decidedly  more  Gothic 
than  anything  else,  has  a certain  richness  ot 
design,  accompanied  by  a flat  manner  of  execu- 
tion, suggestive  of  Oriental  habits  of  workman- 
ship ; while  in  the  interior,  though  the  lower 
miniature  arcade  is  almost  purely  Moorish,  the 
upper  one  looks  rather  like  the  idea  of  Gothic 
trefoil  arches  treated  in  a Moorish  manner.  I he 
whole  is  in  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  artistic 
feeling,  and  has  quite  sufficient  unity  .of  design 
to  satisfy  the  eye  and  appear  complete ; it  is 
only  when  it  is  analysed  in  detail  that  its  pecu- 
liar combinations  become  decidedly  apparent. 

The  chapter  on  pottery  and  porcelain,  though 
but  slightly  illustrated,  suggests  how  much 
there  is  of  interest  in  this  branch  of  Spanish  art, 
of  which  few  in  this  country  probably  know 
much  ; and  one  of  the  objects  illustrated,  a wine- 
jar  (“  tinaja  ”)  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
though  exceedingly  simply  treated  as  regards 
the  method  of  workmanship,  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  admirable  things  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  seen ; Messrs.  Doulton  might  take 
an  inspiration  from  it.  The  splendour  of  Spanish 
arms,  and  the  great  repute  of  the  country  in  the 
manufacture,  are  almost  proverbial.  The  author 
alludes  to  the  great  variety  of  Spanish  arms, 
tracing  this  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Arabs, 
who,  according  to  one  of  their  own  authors,  had 
as  many  as  a thousand  names  to  designate  swords. 

“ The  Arabs,  after  they  took  possession  of  Spain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  imported, 
with  their  arts  and  industries,  special  arms  and 
weapons,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  copied 
from  Persian  models  ; their  swords,  helmets,  and 
shields  deserve  special  attention ; in  other 
weapons  the  difference  is  not  so  great,  and 
indeed,  in  the  two  firBt  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 
their  decoration.”  The  description  of  the  sword 
which  belonged  to  the  last  king  of  Granada 
(Boabdil),  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marquis  of  Villaseca,  at  Madrid,  gives,  accom- 
panied by  the  illustrations,  a remarkable  idea  of 
the  importance  attached  to  this  chivalrous 
weapon,  and  the  expense  and  talent  lavished 
upon  it  by  grandees.  The  hilt  is  of  solid  gold, 
enamelled  in  blue,  white,  and  red,  in  the  well- 
known  Moorish  Btyle,  and  the  weapon  has  quite 
a small  pamphlet,  as  one  might  say,  of  chivalrous 
and  pious  inscriptions,  engraved  in  different 
positions,  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  being 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  mottoes  or 
legends,  some  of  which  are  in  odd  contrast 
(to  modern  feeling  at  least)  with  the  purposes 
of  the  object  which  they  adorn  : “ In  the  name 
of  God,  power  belongs  to  Him,  there  is  no  other 
divinity  but  He,  happiness  proceeds  from  God 
alone”  ; “ God  is  clement  and  merciful.”  The 
inontante,  or  double-handed  sword,  has  an  iron 
hilt,  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  with  only  the 
motto,  “ God  alone  is  the  conqueror.”  Probably 
the  more  ornate  weapon  was  the  show  one,  and 
the  latter  intended  for  Berious  business.  The 
title  of  the  double-handed  sword  occurs  in  a 
slightly  differing  form,  we  may  notice,  in  Shak- 
speare,  where  Beatrice  sarcastically  inquires 
after  Benedick,  “Is  Signor  Montan  to  returned 
from  the  wars  ? ” the  expression  being  a refe- 
rence to  his  supposed  martial  pretensions,  as  if 
she  had  called  him  “ Mr.  Long-sword.”  A still 
more  characteristic  specimen  of  art  applied  to 
weapons  is,  however,  that  figured  by  Sefior 
Riafio  on  p.  89,  a dagger  with  a blade  of  very 
elegant  but  very  practically  effective  shape, 
ornamented  with  arabesques  where  it  joins  the 
hilt,  but  the  latter  is  formed  of  a skeleton  with 
the  leg-bones  doubled  and  a serpent  twining 
in  and  out  of  the  bony  framework.  The 
chivalrous  appearance  of  the  blade,  and  the 
ghastly  hilt,  form  a combination  singularly 
suggestive  of  the  time  when  murder  under 
certain  circumstances  was  a gentlemanly  crime 
and  a word  of  impertinence  might  be  answered 
by  a stab  with  one  of  these  elegantly  orna- 
mented blades.  There  is  much  more  in  Sefior 
Riafio’s  little  book  which  will  be  found  interest- 
ing and  suggestive,  giving  to  the  reader  who  is 
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Electric  Lighting  for  Interiors— The 
members  of  the  Museum,  Library,  and  Arts 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
assembled  on  the  Sth  inst.  in  the  Picton  Reading- 
room  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  experiments 
with  gas  and  the  electric  light.  A number  of 
gas  chandeliers  had  been  fixed  round  the  room, 
and  these  were  first  lighted,  after  which  the 
room  was  illuminated  with  the  electric  light. 
Three  small  Gramme  machines  had  been  placed 
underneath  St.  George’s  Hall,  the  necessary 
motive  power  being  sapplied  by  the  engine 
which  elevates  the  water  for  the  Steble  fountain, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  reading-room  a tem- 
porary pedestal,  about  15  ft.  high,  was  erected, 
upon  which  the  lamps  were  fixed.  Mr.  M. 
Radcliffe  Ward  conducted  the  electric  experi- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  British  Electric  Light 
Company.  It  is  stated  that  the  Committee 

have  determined  to  adopt  the  electric  light. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  samo  day,  a report  was  presented 
by  the  Works  Committee,  stating  that  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  renovating  the  Board’s 
offices  during  the  recess,  they  had  found  it 
necessary  to  direct  that  a new  sun-gaslight  be 
fixed  in  the  Board-room,  and  in  connexion  with 
this  subject  the  attention  of  the  committee  had 
been  directed  to  the  desirability  of  making  a 
further  trial  of  electric  lighting.  An  offer  had 
recently  been  received  from  the  French  Electric 
Society  to  provide  twenty  additional  lights  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  at  a cost  of  3d.  per 
light,  and  it  was  proposed  that  eight  or  ten  of 
these  should  be  placed  on  Waterloo-bridge,  and 
the  remainder  along  the  Northumberlaod-avenue. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields  was  not  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  in  the  matter,  on  the 
ground  of  the  extra  expense,  and  the  committee 
thought  that  some  of  the  additional  lights  might 
be  utilised  at  the  offices  of  the  Board.  They 
accordingly  recommended,  “That  arrangements 
be  made  for  placing  four  electric  lights  in  the 
Board-room  on  standards  erected  in  convenient 
positions,  and  one  light  over  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  building.”  The  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted. 

Architects’  Fees. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians,  the  clerk 
read  a letter  from  Mr.  An  gel  1,  the  Board’ 
architect,  declining  to  acquiesce  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Board,  passed  at  a previous  meeting,  in 
reference  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  him  for  his  pro- 
fessional services  in  connexion  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  house,  and  stating  that  in  justice  to 
himself  and  his  profession  he  could  not  consent 
to  the  terms  then  agreed  upon,  as  the  resolution 
had  been  passed  without  previous  consultation 
with  him  on  the  subject.  He  further  pointed 
out  that  he  had  been  appointed  as  “ consulting 
architect”  only,  and  when  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  rejected  the  first  plans,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  get  out  fresh  ones,  which  had 
been  done  upon  the  usual  professional  charges. — 
Mr.  Angell  was  here  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  the  Board,  and  suggested  an  arrangement 
to  which  he  should  be  willing  to  agree,  as  a 
compromise  to  get  rid  of  a difficulty.  After  a 
long  conversation,  the  further  consideration  of 
the  matter  was  deferred. 

A Sanitary  Congress. — The  Sanitary  Con. 
gress  and  Exhibition  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  will  this  year  be  held  at  Croy- 
don, from  October  21st  to  November  8th  inclu- 
sively, Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  president.  There 
will  be  three  sections,  as  follows  : — 1.  Sanitary 
Science  and  Preventive  Medicine ; president, 
Alfred  Carpenter,  M.D.  Lond.,  J.P.  2.  En- 
gineering and  Sanitary  Construction  ; president, 
Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  and  3.  Meteoro- 
logy and  Geology  ; president,  Mr.  G.  J . Symons, 
F.R.S. 

American  Joinery. — A considerable  trade 
has  been  gradually  diverted  from  England  of 
late  years,  in  the  shape  of  machine-made  doors, 


The  Late  M.  Louis  Favre  and  tit 

Gothard  Tunnel. — “ The  death  of  Louis  )\\ 

the  contractor  for  the  St.  Gothard  TuJ 
writes  the  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  i ! 
“ adds  a deeply  pathetic  incident  to  thn> 
quered  history  of  the  famous  enterprise! 


which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated! 
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died  of  apoplexy,  not  at  Goschenen,  as  a 
stated,  but  inside  the  gallery ; and,  as  1 
issued  invitations  to  his  friends  only  a fetf 
previously  to  meet  him  at  a not  distahi 
midway  in  the  mountain,  there  to  celebrr 
completion  of  the  great  tunnel  which  1 
made,  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  : 
general  on  the  field  of  battle  with  the  si 
victory  ringing  in  his  ears.  Favre  was  1 
1826,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva.  His  par: 
was  obscure  and  hi3  education  indifferei 
he  began  life  as  a common  workman, 
showed  so  much  ability  and  energy 
calling  that,  while  still  young,  he  rose  fro 
ranks  and  became  a builder  and  contrac 
his  own  account.  Finding  Geneva  too  i 
a field  for  his  activity,  he  removed  to  Par 
acquired  much  money  and  reputation  i 
undertaker  of  public  works.  When  the  l 
of  a tunnel  through  the  St.  Gothard  was 
for  publio  competition,  Favre’s  tend! 
accepted,  and  so  great  was  the  confident 
in  him  in  his  native  city  that  he  found  ii 
culty  in  raising  among  the  bankers  of  the 
several  of  whom  became  his  commana 
the  large  sum  of  250,000Z.  required 
Federal  Council  as  security  for  the  due  o: 
out  of  the  contract.  All  Favre’s  calot 
have  been  justified  by  the  result.”  The! 
will  be  finished  before  some  of  the  lines* 
proach  are  well  begun ; and  if  the  comps) 
not  failed  in  their  engagements  towaro 
his  part  in  the  undertaking  would  hai 
Bince  been  completed.  Their  financial  a 
ments  so  utterly  broke  down  that  at  oi 
he  had  to  defray  all  the  current  expenst 
his  own  resources.” 


Leaf  Decorations  in  Arcliitectur* 

C.  R.  Kelly  contributes  to  the  Ga-i 
Magazine  an  article  on  this  subject,  ae; 
plified  in  the  decorations  at  Tarporley 
hall.  He  says  : — “ I have  long  been  of  : 
that  in  many  cases  interior  decoration 
been  executed  in  a style  much  too  heavy: 
character  of  the  buildings,  that  far  morr 
rial  was  used  than  was  necessary,  and 
much  more  graceful  and  pleasing  effec 
be  produced  by  single  leaf  work,  combin 
very  light  dressing  of  the  parts  requiriu 
than  the  single  leaf.  The  character  i 
building  is,  of  course,  the  first  consid 
there  being,  in  my  opinion,  three  very  j 
classes  of  interiors,  viz., — 1.  Where  greff 
tectural  beauty  of  design  is  displayed ; 2 
the  architect  has  been  allowed  to  display 
in  the  interior  only  to  a limited  extent ; 3, 
no  pretension  to  architectural  display  is  i 
Now  in  each  of  these  three  classes  I • 
quite  a different  style  of  decoration  is  nei 
In  the  first,  where  the  architect  has  e 
much,  the  question  naturally  arises,  she 
more  be  attempted  ? This  question,  j 
ought  to  be  very  carefully  weighed  by  t> 
rator,  and  the  greatest  care  exercisei 
instead  of  embellishing,  he  Bhould  in  a 
conceal  or  destroy  the  beauty  of  any  " 
the  design  of  a mind  perhaps  greater  'i 
own.  Let  him  carefully  study  the  desl 
try  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  min 
original  designer,  so  that  he  may,  as  fart 
sible,  only  carry  out  such  embellishment 
indicated  by  the  character  of  the  bui: 
likely  to  be  executed  by  the  architect  : 
requested  to  enrich  and  adorn  his  wc 
fuller  extent.  Let  graceful,  neat,  and. 
designs  be  placed  only  where  archi 
carved  designs  would  be  most  likely 
placed.” 

Faccombe,  Hants— Considerable  a 
to  the  Manor  House  were  commenced  ir 
1878,  for  Mr.  Allan  B.  Heath.  These  h 
been  enlarged  upon,  so  as  to  form  a 
family  mansion  for  the  estate,  which  cc 
....  The  wc 


window-sashes,  and  other  joinery,  which  are  , . Th  _ 

now  being  furnished  to  this  country  and  to  our  j an  area  of  about  4,500  acres. 
Australian  colonies  in  very  large  numbers.  The  J still  in  progress,  and  it  is  expec  e 

trade  first  commenced  in  1877,  when  2,800  doors  I will  be  fit  for  occupation  by  the  sp®ng 

were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  an  amount  which  The  style  of  the  building  is  in  "eep 
last  year  was  increased  to  45,000.  As  much  of  , character  of  the  manor-house,  wmcnw  . 

w _ the  pine  wood  used  in  England  comes  from  the  during  the  last  century.  0 w ya 

inclined  to  pursue  further  the  subject  of  Spanish  States,  the  diversion  of  a manufacture  of  so  carried  out  by  Mr.  H. . Is  es,  o ^ 

art  sufficient  of  its  outlines  to  show  him  much  importance  is  a double  loss  to  this  country,  assisted  by  London  workmen,  ro  ^ 

where  and  in  what  direction  to  continue  his  A large  number  of  machine-made  doors  also  and  under  the  supervision  o 
studies.  come  here  from  Sweden.  Money,  architect. 
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ruction  of  Timber. — Notwithstanding 
easing  substitution  of  iron  for  timber  in 
:tion,  the  increasing  use  of  coal,  and  the 
ition  of  mineral  oil  for  fuel,  the  forests  of 
Id  are  being  rapidly  diminished,  much  of 
sheer  wastefulness ; and  this  is  especially 
new  countries.  In  the  United  States 
i00  of  people  are  living  in  perishable 
dwellings,  and  immense  quantities  of  the 
nber  are  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
f the  forests  of  the  West  under  cultiva- 
ilnfortunately,  too,  the  most  valuable  and 
growing  species  affect  the  soils  best 
r grain,  and  the  pioneer  never  thinks  of 
portions  of  the  timber  on  his  allotment, 
splanting.  The  result  is  that  in  North 
i,  which  when  first  settled  was  clothed 
.wood  from  sea  to  sea,  a note  of  warning 
some  time  been  raised  against  the  in- 
nate use  of  timber,  and  replanting  in 
; the  States  has  been  encouraged  by 
•y  inducements.  In  Australia,  from  its 
peculiarities,  still  more  liable  to  drought 
her  North  America  or  Central  Asia,  the 
f the  destruction  of  its  timber  have  been 
.pidlv  and  more  distinctly  manifested, 
colonists  appear  to  be  seriously  alarmed 
le  consequences.  They  are  calling  for 
I ve  measures,  and  others  of  a reproduc- 
I racter  are  already  in  operation. — Iron. 

iSt.  Sepulchre’s  Faculty  Case. — The 

srs  in  this  case  were  the  vicar  and 
ardens  of  the  City  porti  >n  of  the  parish 
alchre,  Holborn,  who  applied  for  an 
Hi  licence  or  faculty  to  carry  out  alfcera- 
the  parish  church.  A faculty  waB 
last  year,  and  the  churchwardens  of 
dlesex  part  of  the  parish  applied  to 
the  alterations.  Dr.  Tristram  gave  a 
judgment,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
f St.  Sepulchre’s  Church  from  ancient 
d the  laws  applicable  to  churchwardens, 
churchwardens  had  petitioned  last  year 
:ulty,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  from 
itional  faculty  the  Middlesex  church- 
could  not  be  excluded  if  they  wished 
ined  in  it.  The  funds  were  vested  in 
churchwardens,  and  they  claimed  to  be 
! That  question  would  hare  to  be 
by  the  Chancery  Division.  He  would 
faculty  to  be  granted  to  them  as  trustees 
and.  He  considered  that  all  the  five 
I ardens  were  officers  of  the  ordinary, 

| -led  to  a voice  in  the  management  of 
ch.  Each  party  would  pay  their  own 

Id  if  there  was  a parochial  fund  out  of 
ey  could  be  paid,  he  would  give  a cer- 
Order  accordingly. 

[uities.—  Information  has"  reached  us 
Pyrenees  that  in  examining  the  ancient 
Phoccean  and  Phoenician  settlements 
has  found  a bronze  head  of  the 
Hl8is,  of  rude  bnt  expressive  work  man  - 

Ihe  horns  of  the  cow  are  well  formed, 
nonnting  them  is  the  crescent  moon, 
r,  of  the  cow  are  pendent  and  distinct, 
the  exception  of  the  face,  which  is 
Hit  and  of  human  form,  the  portion  of 
r exhibited  is  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the 
appears  to  have  been  made  for  eleva- 
staff  or  standard.  Some  rnde  objects 
th  it  are  said  to  indicate  a very  early 

biological  Examinations. — The  re- 

the  first  technological  examinations, 

| the  newly-formed  City  Institute  for 
hg  technical  education,  have  just  been 
111.  These  examinations  were  established 
^Society  of  Arts  in  1873,  and  at  the 
of  the  present  year  they  were  trans. 

« the  Institute.  The  number  of  candi. 
himined  was  202,  of  whom  151  satisfied 
pinners  in  technology.  In  the  programme 
■nations  for  next  year,  which  will  shortly 
|j',  many  important  alterations  have  been 
_ d it  is  expected  that  the  offer  of  pay- 
p teachers  of  successful  candidates  will 
jjnany  more  candidates  than  have  yet 

'Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  in  the 

, ie  area  of  the  first  soheme  which  has 
aimenced  in  the  City  under  the  Artisans’ 

T -4cfc  .(fclie  Golden-lane  scheme)  is  now 
■tind  wdl,  it  is  stated,  shortly  be  offered 
^ the  roadway  of  that  portion  of  the 

’ are  within  the  City  was,  until  recently,  For  works  to  gateway  and  rooms  over  Paulin-street, 
an  about  15  ft.  wide,  and  in  some  I Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  W.  Elliott.  Messrs.  George  Eikiurr. 
wm  even  narrower,  bnt  it  baa  now  l0“  '7  . 

Le  about  50  ft.  wide.  I Ioffeyg6  & °ee  (accepted^  


Fall  of  Building  in  Portugal-street. — 

On  the  18th  inst.,  the  Westminster  coroner  held 
an  inquest  at  St.  Clement’s  Vestry-hall  touching 
the  death  of  William  Clarke,  aged  nine  years, 
who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a portion  of  a 
building  undergoing  demolition  for  improve- 
ments in  Portngal-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Lewia,  solicitor,  watched  the  case  for 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  being  a witness 
of  the  occurrence,  was  sworn.  He  said  that  he 
saw  a wall  within  the  hoarding  fall  a distance  of 
20  ft.,  and  the  deceased  was  crushed  beneath  it. 
The  houses  being  pulled  down  in  Carey-street 
had  protective  hoarding,  bnt  where  the  accident 
happened  there  was  none.  Mr.  Dale,  of  Vale- 
place,  Kensington,  said  he  was  passing  on  the 
pavement  when  he  saw  a man,  who  was 
pushing  the  wall  down,  shout  to  the  boy,  but 
before  he  could  get  clear  the  whole  mass  went 
into  the  road  and  struck  deceased.  Mr.  George 
Ashton  said  he  bought  the  property  for  removal, 
understanding  it  was  safe.  On  pulling  down 
near  the  part  spoken  of,  witness  found  the 
“ compo  ” running  out,  and  consequently  the 
brickwork  was  broken,  and  was  independent  of 
the  party-wall,  and  this  caused  the  pier  to  give 
way  : hence  the  accident.  Verdict,  “ Accidental 
death.” 

St.  Enoch's  Station  Hotel,  Glasgow. — We 

would  add  to  the  list  of  names  enumerated 
in  the  Builder  in  connexion  with  this  building, 
those  of  the  well-known  firm  of  C.  Jeakes 
& Co.,  of  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury, 
who  were  engaged  to  execute  the  whole  of 
the  various  cooking  apparatus  and  steam-laundry. 
These  were  of  an  extensive  nature,  and  were 
carried  out  under  the  direct  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Edward  Clements,  the  principal  member 
of  the  firm. 

Monumental. — On  the  9th  inst.  a monument, 
which  has  been  erected  by  public  subscription  at 
Kilmarnock  to  the  poet  Burns,  was  inaugurated 
by  Colonel  Alexander,  M.P.  for  South  Ayrshire. 
The  monument,  which  is  in  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style  of  architecture,  contains  in  an  alcove  a 
statue  of  the  poet  after  the  portrait  by  NayBmith, 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
monument  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  J.  & 
R.  S.  Ingram,  architects. 

Robbery  by  a Carpenter. — At  the  West- 
minster Police  Court,  Henry  Peclcover  has  been 
committed  for  trial  on  a charge  of  stealing,  on 
the  8th  inst.,  from  a workshop  at  Messr 
Trollope’s  Works,  Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico,  eleven 
planes  and  a stock,  the  property  of  George 
Mearings  and  others,  value  81.  5s. ; he  was 
further  charged  with  assaulting  Henry  Freaker, 
the  watchman  at  the  works.  The  prisoner  had 
formerly  been  in  Messrs.  Trollope’s  service. 


For  alterations,  * &c.,  at  the  Crown,  Broad-street, 
Golden-squure.  !.  r Mr.  Gupwe  '.  Messrs.  Bushill  Sc 

Finlayaon,  architects : — 

Beale  £ J 24  0 0 

Everett  319  0 0 

Fairchild  & Son  3 8 0 0 

Gritten  (accepted)  291  0 0 

TV  illiatns  


299  0 


For  works  at  the  newCharing-cross  Hair-cutting  Saloon, 
36,  Chandos-street,  for  Messrs.  .Nash  ,£  Co.  • — 

Goodman  (accepted)  £931  6 10 


For  the  erection  of  additional  almshouses  at  Kingston, 
for  the  Trustees  of  Kingston  Almshouses.  Mr.  Puck, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Northcroft, 
8od,  & Neighbour  : — 


Vare... 

Hockley 

Manley  

Mudie 

Stevenson  

Clemcuce  

Jones  

'Wheatley  

Wells  

Merrywether .. 

Adkins 

Jarvis 

Todd 


. £2,047 
. 1,819  0 

,.  1,813  0 
..  1,769  0 
. 1,699  0 
. 1,695  0 
. 1,659  0 
. 1,610  0 
. 1,550  0 
. 1,499  0 
. 1,469  0 
. 1,435  0 
. 1,257  0 


0 0 


For  raising  and  levelling  ground,  and  erecting  b 
dary  wall,  Burton  Joyce,  Nottinghamshire.  Mr.  Her 
Waiker,  architect  : — 

McCulloch £699  0 0 1 

Sills 421  0 0 

jBickmoro  375  0 0 

,8.  & J.  Cargill 292  0 O 

Smart,  jun.,  & Co 239  0 0 

Henson  276  0 0 

Meats,  Bros.  269  0 0 

Key  (accepted) 26)  0 0 

Smith  Sc  Greaves 256  0 0 ! 


For  building  t wo  shops  and  offices  in  Theobald’s-road 


for  Mr.  R.  A.  Not  ley 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Barrett 

Brass  

Haworth  

Conder 

Greenwood 

Tarraut  Sc  Son  

I angmead  & War  

Macey .! 

Scrivener  

Morter  


F.  C.  Notley,  architect. 

..  £1,297 
..  4,121 
..  4,112 
..  4,082 
..  4,025 
. 3.558 
..  3,811 
. 3,671 
3,653 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  anew  Children’s  Home,  Schools,  and 
outbuildiugs.  See.,  at  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  Nantwich  Union.  Mr.  J.  Aldersey  Davenport, 
architect : — 


Brown 

Lucas  

Harding 

Ray  

Latham  

Jone9  & Co 

l’rice  

l’arker 

Wood  & Gresty  

Meadows 

Bromage 

Made  ley 

Matthews  

Breretou  (accepted)  . 


..£1,139  0 0 
. 3.827  0 0 
..  3,788  0 0 
..  3,750  8 0 
..  3,715  0 0 
..  3,695  0 0 
..  3,619  0 0 
,.  3,590  0 0 
,.  3,490  0 0 
,.  3,463  0 0 
. 3.359  3 9 
,.  3,325  0 0 
. 3,240  0 0 
. 3,20)  0 0 
. 3,200  0 0 
..  2,903  12  6 


For  alterations  at  3,  Hyde  Park-gate  South,  for  Mr. 

. H.  Streatfield.  Messrs.  Perry  Sc  Reed,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Clarke  & Braccy £1,062  0 0 

Clemence  (accepted)  937  0 0 

For  paving  to  mews,  Haverstoek-kill.  Mr.  E.  W 
Giblett,  surveyor 

Holland £137  0 O 

Mowlem  & Co 125  0 0 

Nowell  & Hobson  (accepted)  lt.8  0 0 

For  proposed  sehoo's  for  350  children  at  Redbourna 
Cheney,  near  Swindon,  Wiltshire,  for  the  School  Board  of 
that  parish.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Read  and  W.  Drew,  joint 
architects ; — 


Schools. 

Phillips  £1,635  10 

Forshaw  1,092  0 

Barrett 1,563  16 

Wiltshire  (accepted)  1,532  0 


Boundary 
Fences,  &c. 
£450 


For  alterations  to  the  Ship  l’av 
Jcssrs.  Bird  Sc  Wallers,  architects  : 

Temple  & Fester 

Goddeu  

Mark  

I.awrance  

Grimwojd  & 8or.s  




rn,  Finsbury -place. 
. £1,009  0 0 


773  0 0 


For  alterati  n9  at  the  Elephant  and  Cn9tle,  Victoria 
Park-road,  for  Mr.  R.  Clarke.  Mr.  U.  J.  Newton,  archi- 
tect : — 

Lewis  £1,218  0 0 

Cocks  1,149  0 0 

Curtis 1/90  0 0 

Godden  994  0 0 

Beale  939  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted) 970  0 O 


For  Tyne  Dock  Police-station  and  Officers’  houses,  Mr. 
Matthew  Hall,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  George 
Connell : — 


Atkins  & Co 

Sirapsou 

Scott  & Son  

Elliott 

A.  .v  P.  Marshall  

Hailiday  & Christie 

Richardson 

J . Nichol,  jun 

Harwood 

Kennedy  Sc  Sou 

llepple  

Summervell  A Young  ., 

Mackey  

Hurst  'sc  White 

Fishburn 

Storrar  

Smith  


..£3,114  6 9 
..  2.994  15  1 

. 2,891  15  11 
,.  2,873  0 O 
. 2,870  0 0 
. 2,917  1 8 
,.  2, oil  3 4 
,.  2,736  0 O 
..  2,721  3 9 
. 2.667  14  10 
. 2.665  11  6 
. 2,664  3 4 
. 2,599  12  0 
. 2,665  14  10 
. 2.410  0 0 
. 2,406  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  th9  Foundation  School, 
Whitechapel.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore,  architect 

Outhwaite  & Sons  £630  0 0 

Jacobs 620  0 0 

Bead  & Son  (accepted)  608  0 0 


For  five  villa  residences,  Richmond  road.  New  Barnet, 
for  Mr.  B.  J.  Mills  : — 

Smith  (accepted) £3,250  0 0 


For  rebuilding  shop  premises,  Nos.  33,  35,  37,  Newing- 
ton Butts,  for  Mr.  C.  Thompson.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
architect : — 

Taylor £2,231  0 0 

W.  & U.  Castle 2,200  0 0 

Downs 2,157  0 0 

Burman  2,140  0 0 

Tyermau 2,127  0 0 

Prout  1,946  0 0 

Hobern  (accepted)  1,945  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Tankard  Public-house,  Kennington- 
roid.  Lambeth,  for  Rlr.  Henry  Mason  (first  contract 
Mr,  Banister  Fletcher,  architect  : — 

Ansel  I £1,650  0 0 

Wagner 1,63)  0 O 

Cooke 1,519  0 O 

Tyerman 1,408  0 O 

Kirk 1,399  0 0 

Hobern  1,370  0 0 

Smith 1,357  0 O 

Burman  (accepted) 1,240  0 O 
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decidedly  imitative  architecture  as  Thornhill’s, 
and  it  is  not,  like  his,  fitted  to  assist  the  per- 
spective effect  of  the  dome. 

It  may,  however,  be  a question  whether  the 
subdivision  of  the  dome,  in  accordance  with  the 
architectural  substructure,  is  the  most  desirable 
method  of  treatment  for  a decorative  scheme. 
The  dome  is  architecturally  an  unbroken  hemi- 
sphere, and  it  seems  questionable  whether  its 
architectural  expression  is  not,  to  some  extent, 
impaired  and  contradicted  by  a treatment  which 
breaks  it  up  into  sections.  The  one  positive 
reason  for  doing  this  is,  perhaps,  that  if  the 
dome  i3  made  the  field  of  pictorial  representa- 
tion, divided  into  a series  of  subjects,  these 
subjects  must  be  subdivided  or  framed  in  some 
way,  and  in  that  case  a correspondence  of  the 
pictorial  subdivision  with  the  architectural  sub- 
division beneath  it  becomes  a necessity.  But  it 
may  be  very  much  questioned  whether  a treat- 
ment which  breaks  the  unity  of  the  great  con- 
cave hemisphere,  and  masks  and  confuses  its 
curves,  is  not  really  an  injury  to  its  architec- 
tural effect.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  result 
in  this  respect  which  such  a design  as  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Pullan’s  would  have  if  carried  out. 
We  have,  first,  an  architectural  composition  on  a 
foreground  plane,  full  of  angles  and  breaks,  in 
painted  perspective,  and  with  a horizontal 
cornice  cutting  across  the  dome  at  one  point  in 
its  rise,  so  as  to  make  a marked  horizontal  line 
where  the  architectural  construction  gives  no 
reason  for  one ; then,  above  this  line  we  look 
through,  apparently,  into  open  air-space,  where 
angels  are  flying,  with  a blue  sky  seen  between 
them.  The  idea  of  the  concave  roof  is  thus 
impaired,  the  whole  surface  is  broken  up,  and 
we  have  the  effect  of  looking  through  the 
painted  architecture  into  space.  Now,  it  is 
surely  not  the  object  of  decoration  in  such  a 
position  to  do  away  with  the  substance  of  the 
dome  and  make  us  look  through  it  into  space. 
The  dome  is  a roof,  and  its  decoration  should 
make  it  appear  as  such,  and  not  aim  at  taking 
the  roof  off  by  an  ocular  deception.  In  this 
respect  Thornhill’s  paintings  are  better  in  keeping 
with  the  situation  than  anything  we  have  yet 
seen  proposed  to  replace  them,  except  Mr. 
Penrose’s  own  purely  decorative  design,  which,  as 
far  as  we  remember  it,  from  a casual  glance  some 
time  since,  was  purely  a roof  decoration  and  not  a 
picture,  and  as  such  represented  a true  principle 
of  architectural  decoration,  though  we  might 
not  regard  it  as  giving  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  the  situation. 

Then  there  is  the  further  and  still  more  im- 
portant question,  whether  figure  subjects  of  the 
highest  class  of  pictorial  design  are  suitable  to 
such  a situation  at  all ; whether  they  are  not 
actually  thrown  away.  Who,  in  looking  at  the 
existing  decoration  from  below,  really  studies 
or  considers  the  figures,  as  he  would  if  they 
were  pictorial  subjects  exhibited  in  the  usual 
manner  on  a vertical  surface  nearly  level  with 
the  eye  ? It  is  impossible  to  do  so ; the  attitude 
necessary  for  their  examination  is  too  uncom- 
fortable and  unnatural,  and  the  figures  are  too 
much  distorted  by  their  perspective  position  : 
the  general  effect  only  is  taken  in.  This  general 
effect  is  tolerably  satisfactory  as  regards  line 
and  balance  of  form,  and  as  defining  the  contour 
of  the  dome  ; it  is  unsatisfactory  chiefly  from  its 
deadness  of  effect,  owing  to  the  want  of  positive 
colour.  But  if  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  a new 
design,  it  is  really  a point  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, whether  it  is  of  any  use  to  place  in 
such  a position  figure-subjects  of  a high  class, 
and  such  as  require  special  study  and  examina- 
tion to  realise  the  character  and  expression  of 
individual  figures.  Such  a situation  is  not,  we 
must  think,  suitable  for  picture  painting,  in 
whatever  medium.  It  is  a situation  for  archi- 
tectural decoration,  not  necessarily  excluding 
the  figure,  but  introducing  figures  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  contribute  to  producing  a general 
effect  in  a semi-conventional  style  of  treatment, 
not  necessitating  individual  study  of  character 
in  each  figure,  which  is  really  thrown  away  in 
such  a case;  and  the  grouping  of  the  design 
should  be  such  as  to  emphasise  the  contour  of 
the  dome  as  an  unbroken  hemisphere  hung  over 
the  centre  space  of  the  building,  and  not  such 
as  to  break  it  up  and  mask  its  real  oontour  and 
architectural  construction. 

The  existing  decoration,  as  we  have  said,  does 
this  pretty  fairly ; and  let  us  ask,  in  conclusion, 
is  ic  worth  while  to  deliberately  paint  it  out  at 
present  for  the  substitution  of  a new  design, 
and  have  we  good  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall 
get  anything  better  in  its  place  ? Surely  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  its 


too  dead  and  colourless  effect  might  not  be 
relieved  for  the  present  by  some  decorative 
gilding  or  powdering  introduced  at  suitable 
points  of  the  decorative  or  architectural  portion 
of  the  design  and  on  the  backgrounds ; and  then 
leave  it  until  its  repainting  or  restoration 
becomes  a necessity.  It  has  been  once  re- 
painted at  a comparatively  recent  period  ; it 
will  in  due  time  require  such  a renovation  again. 
It  will  then  be  time  to  consider  whether  it  is 
worth  while  a second  time  to  repaint  it,  or 
whether  anything  better  or  more  effective  can 
be  introduced  in  its  place.  We  very  much 
doubt  whether  its  removal  at  present  will  lead 
to  the  substitution  of  anything  that  will  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  a design  which  has  much 
merit  in  its  way,  and  has  the  additional  claim  of 
long  association  with  the  building. 


GLEANINGS  AFTER  GLADSTONE  ON 
BEAUTY  IN  MANUFACTURE. 

The  opening  of  the  fine  art  exhibition  at 
Chester  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  local  School 
of  Art,  was  the  occasion  of  an  interesting  and 
highly-appreciated  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
beauty  in  manufactures, — a subject  which,  natu- 
rally enough,  and  doubtless  with  especial  advan- 
tage under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  he 
treated  in  relation  to  a period  of  commercial 
struggle  for  which  it  behoves  the  country  to 
husband  its  means, — to  extend  its  resources. 
The  question,  as  might  be  expected,  was  opened 
and  illustrated  with  precision  and  force,  and 
the  audience  showed  by  “ loud  applause  ” that 
the  orator  had  awakened  or  strengthened  their 
conviction  most  effectually  that  “ to  unite  all 
forms  of  beauty,  all  the  varied  qualities  of 
beauty,  with  the  different  characteristics  that 
make  up  the  utility  of  industrial  productions,  is 
the  true  way  to  the  success  of  our  national 
enterprise  and  commerce.”  The  subject,  how- 
ever, has  more  aspects  than  could  be  embraced 
in  a speech  with  definite  limitations  of  time 
and  also  of  audience ; it  may  be  worth  while  to 
glance  at  some  of  these.  Bsauty  in  manufac- 
turers certainly  a very  merchantable,  marketable 
article.  A very  few  visits  to  Christie’s  auction- 
room  during  the  London  season  will  bring  home 
that  fact  to  our  sensibilities.  How  far  workman- 
ship can  enhance  the  value  of  the  most  ordinary 
materials  is  perhaps  not  more  astonishing  than 
how  it  can  render  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
most  precious  materials  relatively  insignificant. 
Even  the  extravagant  prices  which  are  often 
given  for  objects  that  are  of  comparatively 
inferior  excellence  are  to  be  explained  by  a 
contagion  of  competition  that  has  its  origin  in  a 
more  genuine  form,  that  is  propagated  by  the 
instinct  of  imitation  among  the  less  wisely 
appreciative,  from  the  example  of  the  fully- justi- 
fied eagerness  of  true  connoisseurs  for  the  posses- 
sion and  preservation  of  works  of  such  originality 
and  excellence  that  no  rivalry  or  imitation  can 
render  them  otherwise  than  unique.  The 
moral  of  the  value  in  exchange  commanded,  in 
commerce,  by  the  Beautiful,  as  well  a3  by  the 
Good  and  the  True,  is  only  too  easily  pointed  by 
reference  to  the  success  of  competitors,  of  the 
French  especially,  whom  we  now,  wiser  or 
happier  than  our  fathers,  are  able  to  recognise 
as  our  natural  friends,  whatever  our  rivalries, 
if  only  because  they  are  by  natural  conditions 
our  nearest  neighbours.  Let  this,  then,  be 
admitted,  but  how  far  does  it  condact  us? 
How  far  will  the  conviction  that  beauty  “pays” 
carry  us  forward  to  the  attainment  of  it  ? Not 
very  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  morality 
that  takes  a new  departure  from  the  maxim, 
“ Honesty  is  the  better  policy : I have  tried 
both ; ” what  is  to  be  anticipated  from  a culture 
of  beauty  which  is  prompted  chiefly  by  the 
experience  that  ugliness  has  proved  a commer- 
cial failure  ? The  search  after  beauty  that  is  so 
inaugurated  is  pretty  certain  to  take  its  direc- 
tion from  the  earliest  hint  as  to  what  is  the 
kind  of  beauty  that  will  at  the  moment  pay 
or  will  pay  best,  and  be  constantly  liable  to 
diverge  into  the  bypaths  of  the  momentarily 
fashionable. 

We  hear  sometimes, — we  hear  how  often, — 
that  the  hour  produces  the  man,  the  demaod 
ensures  the  supply  ; — statements  these,  which, 
being  interpreted  from  the  sententious  to  the 
commonplace,  read  very  much  like  assurances 
that  we  have  only  to  want  something  very  much 
and  we  shall  be  sure  to  get  it.  What  truth  the 
axiom  contains  is  that  at  least  we  shall  be  sure 
to  try  for  it ; and  that  until  we  vigorously  try 
for  it  our  chance  of  getting  it  is  small  indeed. 


But  even  with  adequate  resources  at  hand, 
possible  to  search  London  through  for  more 
one  object,  be  it  but  a coalscuttle  or  decoe 
flower-pot,  which  a correct  taste  may  i 
require  to  complete  the  mere  furnishingili 
moderate  dwelling-house,  and  find  that  i| 
not  exist,  or  certainly  is  undiscoverablejl 
alternative  is  presented  of  accepting  whato 
vulgar,  only  because  it  is  hopelessly  n : 
dull,  and  tame,  or  something  which  cold, 
extravagance  of  form  or  colour  with  an  es 
gance  of  expensiveness,  wherein  the  i 
fairly  admits  lies  the  main  objection  to  r> 
his  special  connexion,  not  on  the  score  of  c. 
but  of  the  reverse  ; he  is  troubled  by  in  ) 
for  it  in  more  expensive  form,  without  any 
lation  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  in  betteil; 
or  even  as  good  ; and  how  from  its  nature! 
be  made  more  expensive  he  is  somewhat 
loss  to  know.  Demand, — effective  dems> 
a political  economist  would  define  it, — cH 
with  money  in  its  hand,  may  go  about  thfi. 
in  search  for  many  a form  of  beauty  in  f 
facture,  and  be  heard  of  again  only  as  rebo 
home  with  the  money  unexpended  in  thu 
or  the  pocket.  The  theorists  are  man 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  occasion  takes  upu 
tion  very  near  to  them,  who  hold  that  t! 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  domandingu 
at  the  hands  of  the  workman.  “ We  wa« 
says,  “ to  carry  the  work  of  improver* 
such  length  that  it  shall  not  depend  d 
spirit  or  enterprise  of  this  or  that  mai 
this  or  that  workshop  or  factory.  We  V 
get  it  into  the  mind  and  brain  and  helc 
feeling  of  the  working  men;  that  is  vb c 
want.”  These  are  very  wholesome  am; 
encouraging  words  for  the  ears  of  the  * 
man  ; but  there  is  a word  at  least  as  whei 
if  not  quite  so  encouraging,  that  n' 
addressed  to  his  other  ear:  the  manub 
are  but  limited  in  number  and  extent  iti 
the  most  accomplished  workman  can  giyi 
to  his  powers  independently  of  a factcl 
the  contingent  organisation  of  commeroi 
vidually  and  isolated,  it  is  for  the  most 
true  that  he  can  do  no  more  “ than  i 
hand  when  Caesar’s  head  is  off.”  Sol 
organic;  when  it  ceases  to  be  organia 
social  system  no  longer  ; and  the  true  i 
is,  how  can  effective  furtherance  be  g 
such  development  of  the  interdependi| 
skilled  and  accomplished  workmen,  ;i 
prising  manufacturers,  and  a publiol 
demands  and  will  take  off  beautifuti 
factures,  such  as  only  can  be  produi* 
or  continue  to  be  produced  in  virtue  r 
a combination. 

At  which  end,  then,  are  we  to  begin 
we  find  an  end  ? If  the  artisan  is  i 
without  the  manufacturer,  the  manufao 
no  less  dependent  on  a correlative  pi 
seems  that  all  the  factors  must  exist  t 
if  they  are  to  exist  at  all,  and,  in  fact,: 
into  existence  together, — a phenomenon 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  The  grass  m 
time  to  grow  if  the  herbivore  is  to  e: 
unless  the  herbivore  has  time  to  mat- 
to  propagate,  the  duration  of  the  carnivr 
be  brief  indeed.  Or,  let  us  say,  perfe 
can  only  be  made  by  help  of  perfect  mac 
but  what  engineer  can  construct  a 
machine  without  the  assistance  of  perfet 
We  look  round  for  some  guidance  as  to  tl 
bilities  available  in  precedent,  and  are  coi 
by  the  example  of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  . 
seem  to  have  proof  that  the  mannfac 
the  truly  central  principle  and  germinam 
Within  a comparatively  Bhort  life  ho  Ci 
brought  a very  original  form  of  art  to  h 
fection,  and  by  combination  of  taste  W’ 
mercial  instincts  of  a very  marked  cl 
stood  in  common  relation  to  a staff  of  c, 
designers,  and  accomplished  artisans  oe 
hand,  and  to  an  appreciative  public  on  t; 
There  is  much  appearance  here  that  he. 
his  workmen  and  his  public  also ; that 
the  skill  to  teach  the  world  at  large 
appreciate  graceful  art,  and  the  wor< 
his  new  Etruria  how  to  produce  it. 

“ When  shall  such  heroes  live  again  ? * 


Live  they  do  at  this  present;  be 
least,  of  no  less  effective  qualification: 
exactly  directed  to  the  same  ends.  In 
of  the  Times  lying  parallel  to  those  w 
cord  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech,  we  may ^ 
we  are  so  minded,  a description  of  t e e 
ment  at  Essen,  from  which  Herr  Jxr 
supplied  20,000  cannon  to  various  Govei 
and  brought  gunnery  to  a porfectioi 
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,ves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  those  who 
ppen  to  be  at  the  right  end  of  the  course  of 

i projectiles. 

But  we  have  only  to  press  the  comparison  a 
llile  closer  to  find  how  much  allowance  is  to  be 
rjde  for  another  factor, — the  receptiveness  of 
^temporaries.  The  genius  of  artillerists  is 

ii  created  by  the  fact  that  nations,  wherever 
i fault  may  lie,  find  themselves  in  the  hands 
imilitary  rulers  whose  passion  it  is  to  turn 
lire  nations  into  standing  armies;  still, 
Ip  under  such  circumstances  can  the  arts  of 
imtifio  destruction  be  pressed  to  their  utter- 
3pt  development.  A certain  number  of  favour- 
la  coincidences  are  required  for  the  produc- 

1 any  works,  even  of  the  highest  genius, 

I the  highest  possible  perfection.  In  the 
fland  of  Wedgwood  there  was  a happy  excite- 
tit  of  interest  in  the  recent  discoveries  in 
1y  of  ancient  pottery  of  exquisite  beauty, — an 
IreBt  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  not 
[PPed  by  pedantry  or  strict  antiquarianism, 

* in  consequonce  did  not  exclude  an  appeal  to 
>|lern  predilections  as  well  as  to  associations 
Ifi  antiquity.  Certain  previous  advances, 
in,  of  a very  important  nature  in  improve- 
t of  selected  and  treated  materials,  are 
irvable  as  conditions  in  either  case,  as  well 
intecedent  training  and  schooling  of  bands 
workmen.  But  when  the  production  of 
real  beauty  and  not  of  the  agencies  of  brute 
e is  in  question,  we  have  to  observe  that 
classes  which  contribute  the  aid  of  actual 
ipulation, — call  them  all  artisans  if  we 
^e, — follow  on  in  a series,  almost  without  a 
ilk,  from  the  merest  hodman  to  the  supremest 
■jit.  So  far  as  the  artisan  can  and  does  have  a 
Ju  to  make  an  original  contribution  to  the 
j.ty  of  result,  he  has  a fair  claim  to  a title 

[nor  to  that  of  simple  workman,  mechanic, 
:tisan.  His  own  claim  may  be  to  be  con- 
_'ed  and  called  an  artist;  but  the  resources 

1Dguago  do  not  allow  us  to  dispense  with 
omy  in  the  employment  of  words,  and  we 
find  the  title  of  artist  required  with  refe- 
|4©  to  other  qualifications. 

*te  art-workman  has  a standing  and  a dis- 
•ion  of  his  own;  but  at  last  he  will  usually 
to  estimate  his  position  by  relation  to  the 
ly-skilled  workman  who  is  sometimes  not 
I'ehimI  him,  rather  than  to  the  artist  who  is 
bove.  Very  admirable  is  the  precision  of 
which  is  attained  in  numerous  manu- 
res, from  joinery  upwards; — a precision 
i.k  it  seems  marvellous  that  a designer  should 
! be  able  to  count  upon  to  reduce  his  ideal 
(il  to  reality.  Still,  we  can  by  no  means  put 
Sixeciition  of  good  work  upon  prescribed  and 
lerable  lines  in  the  same  category  with 
i which  makes  demand  not  only  on  manual 

SJrity  in  this  form,  whatever  its  perfection, 

»n  the  exercise  of  fancy,  or  of  imagination, 

I free  variation  in  execution.  When  the 
nman  advances  beyond  this  limit,  he  be- 
ts an  art- workman,  he  is  entered  as  an  art- 
«man,  but  he  has  still  a course  of  earnest 
’.cation  and  studious  self-culture  before  him 
i is  to  be  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  Mr. 
iistone  as  having  “ made  the  pursuit  of 
»ty  a part  of  his  regular  apparatus  of  life.” 

, lever,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  educa- 
*>f  workmen,  up  to  even  the  very  first  stage 
'ibis  development,  should  not  relieve  life 
hly  from  somewhat  of  its  tameness  and 
38s.  In  the  patterns  of  common  earthen- 
|>  example,  we  see  how  compositions  of 
i:i  elaboration  are  repeated  by  a process  of 
iing  by  transfer,  which  we  would  willingly 
iange  for  a design  incomparably  simplex-, 
ija  practised  hand  could  apply  direct  with  as 
« trouble.  What  is  it  that  attracts  us  iu  a 
*s  of  Japanese  trays  of  the  size  of  saucers, 

. wllich  bears  only  a tiny  bird  and  a 
7 r Similar  as  they  ai-e,  we  find  on  com- 
ug  them  that  each  was  painted  freely ; no 
j'11168,  which  correspond  generally  in  purpose 
position,  are  precisely  alike  ; the  lines  are 
’ tew,  but  sufficient,  because  all  expressive, 
,the  large  proportion  of  uncovered  space  is 
ch  true  relative  proportion  to  the  design, 
nt  conveys  no  suggestion  of  vacuity  through 
i'ty  of  ideas  or  negleot.  It  may  be  true 
i a superior  hand  gave  the  exemplar  which 
jus  repeated  with  such  facile  grace ; but 
-.on  wifch  facile  grace  is  characteristic 
j !.  10  faculty,  and  has  inestimable  value  in 
-ahng  unobtrusively,  but  not  without  effect, 
jir  sympathies  with  nature. 

.uess  our  schools  of  art  are  productive  of  a 
iroiia  band  of  art- workmen,  call  them  what 
,V1  ) who  are  at  least  equal  to  such  an 


exercise  of  unrestrained  and  unhampered  execu- 
tion, thero  must  be  something  very  wrong 
indeed  in  their  system  of  instruction.  The  very 
life  of  art  is  inventive  variation,  which  we  have 
Been  has  a certain  scope  even  in  adaptation  of 
a set  copy;  but  the  process  of  mere  mechanical 
copying,  of  which  the  perfection  demands  the 
exclusion  of  any  personal  impress  of  the  copyist, 
may  be  conducted,  doubtless,  with  much  exercise 
of  conscientiousness  as  well  as  skill,  and  so  far 
forth  is  trustworthy;  but  the  full  meed  of  praise 
of  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  manufacture 
belongs,  in  the  first  instance, — which  is  all  but 
equivalent  to  saying  in  the  last  also,— to  the 
author  of  the  example  to  be  copied.  When  the 
boundary,  however,  is  once  overpassed,  then,  as 
we  have  said,  the  career  of  invention  is  open, 
and  invention  may  find  range  which  seems  to 
extend  to  infinity  in  a numberless  succession  of 
stages, — if  only  in  the  forms  of  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  and  so  onward  in  decorative  compositions, 
from  rivalry  with  the  willow-pattern  plate  to 
the  design  of  Flaxmau  for  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

Considering  what  lai-ge  numbers  of  students 
are  now  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  of  art,  it 
will  furthermore  be  hard,  indeed,  if  some  of 
exceptional,  of  even  highest  capability,  do  not 
declare  their  powers  in  due  time, — and  time  is 
already  pressing,— to  reward  the  national  confi- 
dence by  manifestation  of  genius  of  even  more 
than  national  interest ; but  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  a Flaxman,  or  of  a Chantrey  as  a more 
precise  example,  we  leave  the  question  of 
beauty  in  manufacture,  or  are  supposed  and 
ought  to  make  it  a principle  to  do  so.  It  will 
often  be  only  a vanishing  line  that  divides  the 
art-workman  and  his  artistic  work  from  the 
artist  proper  and  his  wox-k  of  fine  art ; but  the 
line  is  a real  line ; its  termination  may  be  as 
difficult  to  determine  as  the  precise  limit  of  the 
solar  penumbra,  but  we  are  not  on  that  account 
to  falsify  terms  and  contest  the  reality  of  dis- 
tinction between  shadow  and  broad  sunlight. 

We  must  not,  moreover,  give  way  so  far  to  a 
false  enthusiasm  of  liberality  as  to  suppose  that 
the  simple  workman  will,  or  indeed  can,  develop 
into  the  true  art-workman  by  simple  applica- 
tion, however  conscientious,  and  by  force  of  will, 
with  nothing  to  work  upon.  A certain  primary 
endowment— “ gifts  that  God  gives  ”— to  take 
Dogberry’s  words  as  Beriously  as  he  intended 
them,  but  with  more  logical  applicability,  is  a 
primary  condition,  and  then  must  external  aid, 
which  now  does  not  fail,  be  supported  by  reso- 
lute energy.  We  laugh  at  the  labourer  in  Punch, 
who  encourages  his  countryman:  “This  is  the 
country,  Tim,  to  earn  your  money  ; you’ve  only 
to  run  up  and  down  a ladder ; a man  at  the  top 
takes  the  bricks  and  does  all  the  work.”  But 
there  is  a truth  in  the  jest,  which  comes 
home  to  reflection  while  we  laugh.  The  ex- 
tremest  muscular  toil  will  be  accepted  by  mul- 
titudes as  ease  itself  for  the  sake  of  exemption 
from  the  most  moderate  mental  sti-ain.  This  is 
“ the  dead  part  of  the  sti-oke  ” which  must  be 
overcome  by  the  more  ambitious  by  the  accu- 
mulated energy  that  is  best  provided  by  a cer- 
tain extension  of  general  cultivation, — the  culti- 
vation which  accustoms  the  mind  to  a variety 
of  ideas,  and  to  variation  of  aspect  relatively  to 
the  same  ideas.  Imagination,  which  is  the  soul 
of  art,  must  be  ministered  to  by  the  intellectual 
stores  which  do  not  accrue  spontaneously,  while 
highly-strung  moral  purpose  is  at  once  the  pri- 
mary condition  and  the  predominant  force  which 
must  bind  all  energies  into  unity  at  last.  Not 
very  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  development 
of  the  love  and  pursuit  of  beauty,  if  a starting- 
point  is  to  be  taken  from  a theoi-y  of  duty  iu  work 
which  is  consistent  with  slurring  present  work  to 
provide  work  in  the  future—with  giving  fictitious 
finish  which  will  pass  while  withholding  solidity 
that  will  endure,  and  with  systematically  starv- 
ing the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
work  that  can  be  put  into  an  hour.  Different, 
indeed,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  men  of  profes- 
sions — the  men  of  business  even — keep  them- 
selves at  the  wheel,  in  which  the  student  who 
seeks  for  truth  at  any  cost  is  unceasingly 
urgent,  vigilant,  pre-occupied.  The  relaxation 
of  moral  fibre  involves  even  that  of  muscular, 
and  leaves  little  chauce,  indeed,  for  the  enthu- 
siasm without  which  it  is  impossible  for  art  to 
be  born,  and  which  is  “ like  the  air  it  breathes, 
if  it  has  it  not  it  dies.” 

The  kind  of  mental  culture  which  might  best 
supplement  the  technical  insti-uction  of  the  art 
schools  would  probably  be  such  as  would  direct 
itself  at  once  to  the  enrichment  of  the  intellect 
and  the  excitement  of  the  imagination  through 
poetry.  In  this  respeot  it  is  unfortunate  that  so 


large  a proportion  of  the  finest  English  poetry 
Bhould  be  quite  above  the  heads  of  all  who  do 
not  unite  to  a sensibility  for  poetry  a very  full 
and  extensive  liberal  education.  We  have  con- 
temporary poetry  of  very  high  merit;  we  may 
even  say  that  what  contemporary  poetry  wo 
have  of  the  highest  merit,  is  even  more  difficult 
of  appreciation  by  an  ordinary  reader  than  that 
ode  of  Gray,  which  he  declax-ed  could  only  be 
complained  of  as  difficult  by  those  who  were 
not  familiar  with  Pindar.  It  will  be  a very 
different  England,  indeed,  in  which  Milton  will 
ever  be  genuinely  popular  and  genuinely  appre- 
ciated by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  very 
power  of  reading  his  epics  or  “ Samson 
Agonistes  ” with  the  rhythmical  effect  that  is 
necessary  to  give  poetry  a fair  chance  is  a rare 
accomplishment ; and  he  constantly  takes  for 
gx-anted  a readiness  to  appi-ehend  allusions 
that  are  as  remote  from  the  associations  of 
ordinary  readers  as  those  of  Lycophron.  It 
was  of  extraordinary  value  for  the  general 
education  of  the  Greeks  that  the  poems  which 
were  at  once  the  most  important  and  excellent 
and  the  most  extensive  were  in  a style  which 
could  be  universally  understood.  There  is  no 
English  translation  whatever  of  the  “ Iliad  ” 
and  “ Odyssey  ” which  fairly  brings  home  to  the 
English  reader  how  simple  is  the  Homeric 
phraseology.  The  translator  either  into  verse, 
rhymed  or  blank,  into  either  prose  or  poetry, 
has  invariably  thought  himself  bound  to  give  the 
ideas  of  the  ancient  a certain  clothing  of  so- 
called  poetic  diction,  or  a tincture  of  the  unusual 
or  the  stilted;  and  even  when  the  vehicle  is 
prose,  to  foist  in  a phrase  from  time  to  time, 
which,  as  Biblical,  is  assumed  to  be  simple,  but 
which,  in  fact,  strikes  the  modern  reader  as  an 
obsolete  solecism, — an  effect  which  never  was 
produced  iu  antiquity  by  the  Greek  equivalent. 

Shakspeare  is  most  nearly  to  modex-n  England 
what  Homer  was  to  the  Greek  ; that  is,  as  our 
greatest  poet,  and  a poet  who  is  largely  engaged 
upon  truly  national  themes.  But  iu  the  case  of 
S hakspeai-e,  no  less  than  of  Milton,  to  read  him  well 
is  an  art,  and  unless  his  poetry  is  read  well,  with 
appi-opriate  emphasis,  intonation,  and  rhythmical 
feeling,  it  is  “not  understauded  of  the  people.” 
Even  as  sooa  after  his  death  as  at  the  Restora- 
tion, it  sonnded  strangely.  But  it  will  not  do 
to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  general  world  losing 
hold  of  it,  and  leaving  it  to  be  nothing  more  chan 
a study  for  a clique  of  antiquarians  or  enthusiasts 
or  grammarians.  Something  is  now  being  done 
with  sedulous  care  to  explain  all  his  unfamiliar 
words  and  constructions  to  the  schoolboys,  but 
this  process  penetrates  very  little  way  even  when 
it  penetrates  at  all.  What  is  really  required  for 
popular  education  is  a popular  theatre,  at  which 
Shakspeare’s  plays  should  be  represented  so 
frequently  and  so  well  that  his  language  should 
explain  as  well  as  recommend  itself.  Alcibiades, 
it  is  told,  broke  the  pate  of  a schoolmaster  whom 
he  found  pretending  to  instruct  youth  without  a 
copy  of  Homer  on  the  premises ; we  may  excuse 
our  own  School  Boards  from  the  responsibility 
with  regard  to  Shakspeare,  if  we  can  only  secure 
the  better  introduction  of  his  spirit  iuto  the  very 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  population  by  well- 
established  publication  iu  that  form,  aud  with 
those  aids  aud  accompaniments  for  which  he 
originally  aud  exclusively  bodied  forth  the  form 
of  things  unknown. 

But  however  artisans,  skilled  workmen,  art 
workmen,  artists,  and  manufacturers,  may 
become  embued  with  poetic  feeling  and  enthu- 
siasm, aud  accomplished  in  the  tr.iiniug  of  all 
necessary  kinds,  the  predilections  of  the  public 
as  the  patron  will  enter  into  the  problem  as  an 
ultimate  factor.  Oue  man,  it  is  said,  may  bring 
a horse  to  the  water,  but  be  the  water  the 
very  font  of  Hippocrene,  and  however  copious 
it  may  be,  it  may  still  flow  in  vain,  for  a hun- 
dred men  cannot  make  it  drink.  Must  we, 
then,  be  driven  to  hold  the  artist  excusable  who 
sighs  for  a tyranny  of  an  individual  or  a cor- 
rupt aristocracy, — of  a family  of  Medici, —of  an 
Augustus  or  worse,  as  the  last  chance  for  the 
arts,  as  alone  capable  of  bringing  about  the 
union  of  unstinted  funds  with  large  schemes, 
and  exaction  at  once  and  appreciation,  of  univer- 
sal finish  and  refinement.  It  is  a continental 
reflection,  of  long  standing,  upon  Englishmen 
that  we  are  a nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  the 
English  are  themselves  responsible  for  the  pro- 
verbial currency  of  the  dictum  that  it  takes 
three  generations  out  of  trade  to  make  a gen- 
tleman. England  is  not,  happily,  about  to  retire 
from  business  in  any  sense ; but  this  being  so, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  adopt  suoh  a general 
and  generous  culture  as  shill  disprove  our  own 
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oroverb,  and  make  the  foreign  imputation 
equivalent  to  a compliment,  by  showing  that 
the  training  which  is  fostering  a capacity  for 
the  realisation  of  beauty  in  manufacture,  is 
met  from  above  by  a refined  and  lively  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  by  those  classes  that 
occupy  the  political  place  of  the  gifted  but,  in 
bo  many  ways,  untoward  patrons  of  the  earlier 
and  later  Renaissance. 


THE  NORMAL  ARCHITECTURE  OP 
SCHOOLS. 

The  principle  that  the  amount  of  light  that 
will,  on  a gloomy  day,  fall  on  the  desk  of  the 
scholar,  should  be  taken  as  determinative  of  the 
proportions  of  the  school-room,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  area  and  position  of  the  windows, 
is  one  that  hardly  requires  any  lengthened 
argument  in  its  favour.  Of  course  it  is  not  a 
principle  that  is  to  be  worked  to  death.  But  it 
is  one  founded  on  physiological  reason,  and  cal- 
culated to  supply  a normal  guide  to  the  archi- 
tect, of  which  he  is  so  greatly  in  need. 

Without  going  into  any  optical  details,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  effort  of  learn- 
ing to  read  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  strain 
to  which  the  infant  brain  is  ordinarily  exposed 
in  this  country.  And  without  venturing  to 
assert  positively  that  Buch  is  the  fact,  we  may 
observe  that  there  are  many  observations  collected 
which  tend  to  support  the  belief  that  the  chil- 
dren of  highly-educated  parents  afford  but  little 
measure  of  the  much  greater  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  the  children  of  those  more  unfamiliar 
•with  the  alphabet,  in  acquiring  a rudimentary 
knowledge  of  letters.  That  the  strain  thus  put 
upon  the  youthful  brain  ought  to  be  di  minished , by 
the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  their  educational  career,  in  every  avail- 
able way,  is  a proposition  that  may  be  termed 
self-evident.  What  is  required  is,  that  all  effort 
should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible  useful  effort, 
and  not  mere  strain.  If  any  one  wishes  for  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  effect  of  light  in  faci- 
litating the  act  of  reading,  we  recommend  them 
to  make  this  trial.  Persons  gifted  with  perfect 
eyesight,  and  who  are  not  so  far  advanced  in 
life  as  to  need  any  aid  from  spectacles,  may  be 
challenged  as  jurors  in  this  matter.  They 
cannot  ° fairly  estimate  the  difficulty  that 
attends  feeble  or  untrained  vision.  But  let  any 
man  who  cannot  read, — let  us  say  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  Times,—  readily  without  spec- 
tacles of  the  second  or  third  degree  of  magnify- 
ing power,  take  that  paper  into  the  open 
country  on  a bright  day.  He  will  be  able  to 
read  without  his  glasses.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
outcome  of  personal  experience.  That  an 
adequate  amount  of  light  thrown  on  the  desk  or 
book  of  each  scholar  is  a primary  requisite  for 
the  distribution  of  the  plan  of  a school  building 
we  will,  therefore,  now  assume.  It  remains  to 
be  inquired  whether  we  have  any  means  for 
determining  what  that  amount  of  light  ought  to 
be,  and  how  it  is  to  be  measured  and  provided. 

The  diminution  of  the  illuminative  power  of 
a source  of  light  in  proportion  to  the  square  of 
its  distance  from  the  illuminated  object  is  a 
result  of  the  proportion  known  to  exist  between 
the  radius  of  a sphere  and  the  area  of  its  super- 
ficies. If  we  look  at  the  matter  as  if  reversed, 
and  suppose  the  illumination  to  come  from  the 
superficies,  and  to  be  concentrated  in  a focus, 
the  law  will  be  the  same,  stated  inversely.  If 
we  regard  a vertical  window  as  a source  of  illu- 
mination, it  is  at  once  apparent  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  sky 
that  spreads  over  the  locality  can  strike  upon 
the  window.  Immediately  within  the  window 
the  eye  would  receive  only  about  one-eighth  part 
of  the  light  that  would  fall  on  it  if  the  observer 
stood,  let  us  say,  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 
This  will  become  manifest  from  the  following 
consideration. 

If  an  observer  stands  on  a level  plain,  light 
will  fall  on  him  from  an  arc  of  1803  north  and 
south,  and  also  from  an  arc  of  180°  east  and 
west.  If  we  suppose  the  point  of  observation 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  a cube,  with  glass  sides, 
light  will  enter  from  the  upper  face  of  the  cube 
from  a spherical  area  of  9U°  by  90° ; and  on  each 
Bide  it  will  enter  from  a spherical  area  of 
45°  by  90°.  Thus  the  light  entering  on  the  top 
will  be  one-fourth,  and  that  entering  on  each 
side  will  be  one-eightb,  of  the  atmospheric  light 
transmitted  from  the  sky,  assuming  the  whole 
light  to  be  equally  diffused,  as  on  a day  when 
the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds. 

If  we  now  consider  the  incidence  of  the  rays 


of  light  on  the  glass,  and  omit,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  the  consideration  of  refraction, 
absorption,  or  dispersal  of  the  rays,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  light  which  would  pass  through 
the  window  to  any  point  within  the  apartment 
will  be  directly  as  the  size  of  the  window,  and 
inversely  as  some  function  of  the  distance  of 
the  observer  from  the  plane  of  the  glass. 
Striking  at  every  angle,  from  the  smallest  sub- 
tended from  the  zenith  to  the  horizontal,  the 
light  will  enter,  and  as  the  eye  is  removed  from 
the  plane  of  the  window  (as  will  be  at  once  seen 
by  a simple  diagram),  a constantly  decreasing 
number  of  rays  will  fall  upon  it.  And  although 
refraction  and  dispersion  will  vary  the  details 
of  any  particular  observation,  the  broad  fact  of 
the  proportionate  incidence  of  the  rays  will 
remain  the  same  : so  that  we  shall  not  go  very 
far  wide  of  the  mark  if  we  take  the  illumination 
of  any  given  spot  in  a room  from  a window  as 
equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  atmospheric  or  out- 
door light  of  the  time  and  place,  multiplied  by 
the  area  of  the  window,  and  divided  by  m times 
the  distance  of  the  point  of  observation  from 
the  plaue  of  the  glass.  This  is  assuming  the 
glass  to  be  perfectly  diaphanous.  In  point  of 
fact  it  absorbs  some  10  per  cent,  of  the  light 
that  falls  on  it.  For  the  Bake  of  simplicity,  let 
us  at  first  assume  x = 1. 

We  then  have  to  consider  the  proportion 
proper  to  be  borne  by  the  windows  to  the  walls 
of  a room.  If  we  turn  to  an  authoritative  work 
on  design  for  buildings  in  this  country  to  ascer- 
tain what  proportions  are  ordinary,  we  are  met 
with  the  unsatisfactory  information  that  “every 
room  and  every  passage  is  to  be  sufficiently 
lighted  from  the  external  atmosphere.”  But 
we  are  inquiring  into  what  that  sufficiency  is, 
so  that  this  dictum  does  not  help  us.  If  we  turn 
to  the  “ Dictionary  of  Mechanics  ” for  more 
information,  we  are  told  that  “ a window  is  an 
aperture  to  admit  light,”— which  we  knew 
before.  Transparent  windows,  we  are  further 
told,  were  a curiosity  in  the  time  of  Seneca. 
Glass  windows  were  introduced  into  England 
by  Walford,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  736. 

“ Trefoil  openings,  within  triangles,  are  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
they  were  divided  by  upright  mullions,  dividing 
the  window  into  lights.”  “Cast  glass  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1773.”  All  this  is  inte- 
resting information,  but  it  is  not  that  of  which 
we  are  in  search.  We  know,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  from  the  time  of  Alfred  to  that  of  Henry 
VII.,  there  was  a steady  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  perforated  or  illuminating  area  of 
the  window,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  arch. 
In  the  ancient  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Guildford,  which  bears  still  the  “strips”  of 
the  Saxon  builders,  two  very  ancient  window 
openings  yet  remain.  They  are  of  the  rudest 
form,  splaying  both  without  and  within,  till  they 
are  reduced  to  an  aperture  too  Bmall  for  a man 
to  squeeze  through.  Defence  from  the  Dane,  or 
some  other  marauder,  was,  no  doubt,  the  object. 
If  we  turn  to  such  a work  as  the  “ History  of 
Modern  Architecture,”  we  Bhall  find  an  extra- 
ordinary diversity  in  the  proportion  of  window 
area  to  wall  shown  in  the  illustrations,  but 
nothing  to  guide  us  as  to  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  architect.  In  the  Whitehall  banqueting- 
house,  the  windows,  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
characterises  as  well  proportioned,  measure 
rather  less  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  wall  in 
which  they  are  pierced.  In  Wollaton  House, 
they  appear  to  occupy  one-half ; in  Longleat, 
measuring  the  glass,  and  not  including  the 
mullions,  le3S  than  one-sixth.  One-seventh  is 
a proportion  nob  unusual  in  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Italy.  But  a small  window  in  that 
climate  would  admit  a quantity  of  light  equal 
to  that  transmitted  by  a much  larger  window  in 
England.  Thus,  if  we  seek  for  guidance  by 
measuring  buildings,  we  find  a variation  of  from 
less  than  one-ninth  to  more  than  one-half  of  the 
wall  to  be  pieroed  for  light,  and  are  forced  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  architect  has 
not  so  much  considered  the  absolute  quantity  of 
illuminating  surface  allowed  for  windows  as  a 
proper  function  of  the  plan  of  his  building,  as 
he  has  regarded  the  perforations  as  picturesque 
features  of  the  elevation. 

If  we  take  the  largest  proportion  of  which  we 
have  found  an  instance,  namely,  that  of  the 
principal  face  of  Longleat,  we  shall  fiud  that  the 
light  actually  admitted  into  that  portion  of  the 
hnuse  is  one-sixteenth  of  the  atmospheric  light. 
This  portion  of  light,  less  10  per  cent,  due  to 
the  absorption  of  rays  by  the  glass,  is  that 


only  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  side  of  < 
room,  or  the  proportion  we  have  selected,  th, 
will  not  be,  in  auy  part  of  the  room  where  u 
illumination  is  equally  dispersed,  more  than  , 
thirty-second  part  of  the  intensity  of  the  in 
mination  that  would  be  obtainable,  at  the  sa 
time,  at  a point  of  observation  on  the  unshat 
roof  of  the  house.  But  the  proportions  of 
noble  windows  of  Longleat  are  very  rare.  ( 
sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  wall-space  is  as  ns: 
as  is  usually  allowed  to  window  room  in  on 
nary  buildings.  Thus  we  come  to  the  fact  i( 
in  a large  school-room,  lighted  with  one  roi; 
windows,  the  proportion  of  the  free  atmospb-j 
light  that  is  utilised  for  the  eye  of  the  echoln 
but  a fraction  of  the  full  light  of  day,  avoidi 
in  both  cases,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  | 
As  to  the  difference  of  the  distribution  wi 
the  apartment  of  the  light  which  actually  en 
a room,  let  any  man  who  wishes  to  mem 
pen,  or  woman  who  has  to  thread  a nec 
reply.  It  may  be  in  the  memory  of  many 
publio  school-boys  how  a worthy  master,  w 
hair  had  not  begun  to  turn  grey,  in  a very  r 
lighted  apartment,  in  which  the  windows  v| 
on  the  long  side  of  the  room,  habitually  tool; 
position  close  to  a certain  window  iu  ordiij 
mend  his  stock  of  pens.  We  intimate  E 
occurs  to  us  as  a rough  mode  of  measuring 
loss  of  light  in  a room.  We  shall  be  glad  tdj 
the  Bubjecb  discussed  on  scientific  princip 
and  be  the  loss  of  light  more  or  less,  there.l 
remains  the  question  for  the  physiologist 
answer, — “ Wnat  is  the  smallest  proportion 
the  atmospheric  daylight  of  a locality  i 
ought  to  be  used  to  illuminate  the  primt, 
the  child  who  is  learning  to  read  ? ” • i 

lb  ought  not  to  be  necessary  here  to  say  n 
in  deprecation  of  the  practice  of  cross-ligh 
Let  us  ask  any  person  to  whom  a pure  and' 
light  is  an  object,  and  the  answer  will  be  the  £ 
Diffused  light  is  the  best  for  most  purpo$ 
vision  (we  are  not  speaking  of  the  use  02 
microscope)  ; cross-lights  interfere  with  t 
function.  From  the  engraver  who  eret. 
paper-screen  to  throw  a soft  light  on  the  bo 
of  his  copper,  to  the  painter  who  selet 
northern  aspect  for  his  studio, — this  viewc 
incidence  of  rays  of  light  is  habitually  tak; 
a guide  to  practice. 

We  thus  arrive  at  two  indications  as  t< 
plan  of  rooms  intended  for  the  study  0; 
young  which  cannot  be  neglected  with  prop  * 
One  is,  that  the  form  of  the  room  s 
be  oblong,  the  light  being  admitted  on  the 
side  ; and  that  increase  of  accommodation  st 
be  obtained  by  increasing,  not  the  depth,  bi, 
length  of  the  room.  That  is  to  say,  room' 
be  made  by  prolonging  the  side  in  whion 
windows  are  placed,  of  course  multiplying 
windows  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  second  remark  is,  that  as  the  quE 
of  li^ht  which  will  be  transmitted  into  a 1 
through  a square  foot  of  horizontal  roof,  i 
phanous,  is  on  the  average  double  the  qun 
that  will  be  admitted  through  a square  fn 
vertical  window,  serious  and  systematic  t 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  lig 
from  above. 

We  are  aware  that  this  will  be  regarded 
heresy  by  some  writers.  “Avoid  also, t 
one  authority,  “ the  use  of  skylights.”  . 
special  care  is  requisite  in  the  use  of  rf 
glass  we  fully  admit ; and  considering  the: 
tion  as  that  of  roof  alone  we  should  n< 
least  until  tempered  glass  has  become  one 
available  materials  of  the  builder)  conside. 
tiles,  slate,  or  metal  could  be,  without  disa 
tage,  replaced  by  glasa.  But  what  we  hii 
consider  is  not  the  best  material  for  a rook 
want  to  find  out  how,  in  the  best  manii 
transmit  the  requisite  amount  of  light 
school,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  omit  to 
out  that  the  fact  that  a double  quant 
light  comes  through  a horizontal,  as  com 
with  a vertical,  pane,  is  one  that  the  arc 
is  bound  to  show,  at  all  events,  that  he  ha: 
sidered  in  his  design. 

We  have  spoken  of  10  per  cent,  ot  tne 
being  absorbed  by  the  glass.  Recent  e 
ments  on  the  absorbing  power  of  glass,  n 
nexion  with  the  electric  light,  have  her 
firmed  the  estimate  long  since  made 
illustrious  Faraday.  Mr.  Faraday  inven 
very  beautiful  arrangement  for  burning  £ 
which,  by  means  of  a double  chimney, 
ducts  of  combustion  were  prevented 
mixing  in  the  air  of  the  apartment,  w 
double  chimney  was  found  to  absorb  so  18 


through  "the  | proportion  ofAheUight  jKOduce<h  that 


which  actually  enters  the  room  uuiuu6u  ~~~  . - . 

windows.  But  as  the  windows  themselves  are  | admirable  sanitary  arrange 
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J |baR  to  be  remembered  that  pure,  bright 
a is  here  spoken  of,  and  that  any  inferiority 
he  tint  or  structure  of  the  glass  used  in 
dows  causes  a direct  diminution  in  the  trans- 
l-ed  light  beyond  the  allowance  thus  made, 
il  ery  little  reflection  will  show  that  a proper 
i.rd  to  the  illumination  of  the  school-room  will 
: uce  a direct  effect,  not  only  on  the  plan,  but 
on  the  elevation,  of  every  well-proportioned 
iol  building.  It  will  do  so  to  an  extent  that 
affect  the  choice  of  style.  The  principle  of 
jiiog  cross  lights  and  of  admitting  a definite 
uortion  of  the  light  of  day  into  a room,  will 
i to  the  establishment  of  the  rule  that  school- 
's must  be  oblong,  and  lighted  from  the 
( side  of  the  room,  unless  they  be  lighted 
<i  the  roof,  in  which  case  the  shape  of  the 
may  be  left  to  be  determined  by  other  con- 
ijations.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
iliar  with  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
iiiim  know  what  lighting  from  the  roof 
is.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  persons  who 
sl.ccustomed  to  work  in  that  noble  apartment 
djaofc  be  found  very  zealous  advocates  for  the 
ition  of  that  method  of  lighting.  We  may 
Ojihe  reader  to  compare  the  illumination  of 
uiroom  with  that  of  Westminster  Hall.  Of 
tire,  the  use  of  stained  glass  in  the  splendid 
•)w  at  the  south  end  of  that  great  apart- 
: arrests  much  of  the  light  that  would 

* wise  pass  through  so  large  a perforation  in 
t'all ; but  the  effect  on  the  eye  of  a body  of 
b coming  through  a large  window, — let  the 
gjriment  be  made  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, — 

• *y  aa  equal  amount  of  illumination  trans- 
il|d  through  a lantern,  is  very  different.  Nor 
ft  i suppose  that  there  can  be  much  difference 
itniniou  as  to  which  mode  of  admission  of 
& is  most  favourable  for  any  work  that 
*res  a sustained  effort  of  the  eye. 

i do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  considerations 
&s  nature  may  be  found  to  militate  against 
t ideas  of  pictorial  effect  which  we  should 
Ifie  last  to  undervalue.  But  the  utility  of 
1 ork  should  always  be,  with  the  architect, 

asideration  prior  to  that  of  its  pictorial 
We  have  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
#i  pictorial  effects  have  been  produced 
11’  indirectly  than  directly.  The  quaint 
I , and  gables,  and  pinnacles,  and  re-entering 
of  our  Domestic- Gothic  work,  are  only 
^able  when  they  arise  from  the  require- 
of  plan.  When  they  are  “put  in”  for 
«own  sake,  they  almost  invariably  appear 
IF1,  what  they  are,  namely,  shams — like 
Pnal  ruins  erected  to  give  a mendacious 
jVy  to  a newly. planted  estate.  Thus  we 
Fiat  there  will  be  little  hesitation  on  the 
p f the  true  artist  in  adopting  the  suggestion 
t;in  attempting  to  design  a large  school, 
v;ould  first  decide  on  the  proportion  of  the 
Spheric  light  which  is,  all  things  considered, 
t ‘.st  to  admit  to  the  desks  of  the  scholars, 

6 hat  we  should  then  proportion  the  size, 
and  lighting  of  the  large  school-rooms  so 
^follow  the  rule  thus  laid  down. 
r 3 more  than  probable  that  the  outcome  of 
t :udy  will  be  unfavourable  to  the  use  of 
(H  buildings  with  pointed  windows.  A 
? e-slopiug  roof,  with  deep  eaves,  and  boldly- 
Bjl  barge  - boads,  a house  framed  with 
. tltt>hers,  and  covered  with  a dense  veil  of 
1 small  casement,  projecting  through  the 
' elow  the  gables, — these  are  things  that 
0 t the  eye.  The  artist  loves  to  linger 
? 8nch  scenes,  and  to  reproduce  them, 
venerable  tower  or  spire  of  the  village 
ch,  the  shadow  of  lofty  elms,  the  chorus  of 
® ig-retiring  rooks, — all  these  are  associated 
J memories  with  the  lowly-gabled  porch  of 
1 Hage  school.  But  where  are  the  villages 
elves  ? They  are,  in  very  many  instances, 
into  towns.  The  old  pictorial  charm  is 
flight;  and  whether  or  no  this  be  the 
n any  particular  spot,  there  are  few  dis- 
^ of  the  country  in  which  the  growth  of  the 
P ition  is  not  so  rapid  that  the  arrangements 
might  have  been  adequate  for  the  school- 
the  children  of  the  last  century  are  anti- 
II  and  ineffective  for  those  of  the  present, 
nothiug  of  the  approaching  twentieth 

ring  in  mind  that  we  are  rather  inviting 
ects  and  students  of  architecture  to  ac- 
s lD^  us  0u  a sort  of  professional  voyage  of 
c a“on>  than  attempting  to  lay  down  any 
a ,0t  our  own  prescription,  we  suggest  the 
3 age  of  careful  investigation  of  the  effect 
3 e.renfc  mocles  of  illumination.  There  is,  for 
d arran£ement  as  to  which  we  can 

’Peak  from  the  glance  caught  from  the 
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window  of  a railway  carriage.  On  one  of  the 
metropolitan  lines,  close  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Victoria  Station,  is  a large  group  of  sheds,  on 
which  the  alternate  slopes  of  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  slates  and  with  glass,  the  slopes 
to  the  south,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  might 
at  times  strike  directly,  are  slated,  and  those 
to  the  north,  on  which  this  incidence  is  impos- 
sible,  glazed.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  will 
admit  into  the  building  light  from  a spherical 
surface  of  nearly  90°  by  45°,  or  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  atmospheric  illumination.  When  a 
building  of  that  kind  exists,  it  is  so  much  gained 
in  the  way  of  experiment.  What  we  require  to 
know  is, — how  far  will  such  a method  of  lighting 
answer  P How  far  would  it  be  available  for 
the  special  purpose  of  school  illumination? 
What  we  desire  to  have  is  a s und  practical 
judgment,  formed  by  a competent  authority. 
The  establishment  of  a series  of  observations  of 
this  nature  would  be  of  very  high  professional 
value. 

We  may  note  that  photography  furnishes  the 
means  of  a direot  metrical  comparison  of  the 
illuminative  power  of  different  windows.  What 
is  needful  in  this  case  is  that  observations  should 
be  simultaneous.  The  number  of  seconds  of  ex- 
posure of  a photographic  print,  or  of  a piece  of 
sensitised  paper,  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  in 
different  rooms  differently  lighted,  or  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  room,  that  produce  an  equal 
depth  of  tint,  could  be  noted.  There  might  be  a 
comparision  made  of  the  depth  of  tint  produced  in 
equal  time,  but  the  measurement  by  time  would 
probably  be  more  exact. 

At  all  events,  our  object  will  have  been  gained 
if  we  have  called  to  this  important  subject 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  competent  to 
taka  up  the  inquiry  and  to  advance  it 
to  its  proper  results.  We  want  the  verdict  first 
of  the  physiologist,  as  to  what  proportion  of 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  light  is  the  best  to  be 
thrown  on  the  desk  of  the  child.  We  want  the 
opinion  of  the  practical  photometer  as  to  the 
illuminative  effect  of  different  forms  of  window, 
of  lantern,  and  of  skylight  (distinguishing  by 
the  two  latter  terms  the  horizontal  from  the 
vertical  admission  of  light  at  the  top  of  an 
apartment).  And  when  this  first  step  is  taken, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  genius  of  the  architect 
will  clothe  with  proper  structural  beauty  the 
rude  skeleton  that  has  been  provided  for  his  use 
by  the  physiologist,  the  optician,  and  the  photo- 
meter. 


DRAGON  WORSHIP. 

“ LA  TARASQUE.” 

Two  years  ago  I promised  to  send  you  the 
particulars  of  a very  curious  ceremony  existing 
in  the  south  of  France,  probably  the  last  of  its 
kind  in  Europe,  that  of  “ La  Tarasque.”  But 
the  conflicting  statements  made  by  authors  and 
authorities  cautioned  me  to  be  careful  that  my 
information  should  be  exact.  Hence  the  delay. 
The  British  consul  nearest  the  locality  laughed 
at  my  inquiries,  and  denied  the  existence  of  the 
ceremony  except  in  Medifeval  times.  Mui  ray’s 
Handbook  states  the  ceremony  does  not  exist, 
and  Joanne,  a careful  French  writer,  gives  the 
fSte  of  St.  Martha  as  the  day  of  “ la  Tarasque,” 
which  is  wrong.  But  for  these  contradictions  I 
should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  the 
authority  guided  by  which  I have  for  two  years 
examined  into  the  matter  by  several  visits  to 
the  locality,  and  which,  I felt  sure,  from  its 
source  and  the  manner  in  which  the  information 
was  given  me,  was  quite  reliable,  the  communi- 
cation being  made  to  me  personally  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  during  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  British  Minister  at  Athens,  two 
years  ago.  What  I saw  on  my  first  personal 
inspection  might,  I thought,  possibly  be  an 
exceptional  or  accidental  affair,  but  having  been 
made  for  the  purpose  an  honorary  member,  pro 
tern.,  of  the  Society  of  St.  Martha,  I have 
attended  the  various  ceremonies,  and  the  follow- 
ing account  is  from  personal  observation.  The 
ceremony  of  “ La  Tarasque  ” is  a religious  one 
of  great  solemnity.  La  Tarasque  is  a huge 
dragon,  about  17  ft.  long,  which  is  pursued 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  of  Tarascon  by 
a large  body  of  clergy,  richly  attired,  and 
chanting  solemn  litanies,  the  foremost  in  the 
procession  wearing  scarlet  and  lace,  and  the 
remainder  being  in  deep  mourning  and  lace. 
High  mass  is  celebrated  before  the  march  com- 
mences, which  is  constituted  as  follows : — A num- 
ber of  maidens,  covered  to  the  feet  with  long  white 
veils,  bear  and  keep  guard  over  a magnificent 
white  silk  banner,  thickly  embroidered  in  gold, 
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representing  the  Virgin  treading  on  a serpent. 
Then  the  daughters  of  the  upper  classes  in  the 
town,  in  ordinary  dress,  following  a second 
rich  banner  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Christ  j 
a body  of  black  - veiled  nuns  then  bear  a 
pink-and-blue  banner,  representing  St.  Martha 
habited  in  the  same  colours,  which  are  those 
of  the  saint  who  is  treading  under  foot  the 
Tarasque,  and  delivering  a child,  already  in  its 
mouth,  from  death.  Then  follows  a magnificent 
half  statue  of  St.  Martha,  life-size,  in  silver  gilt, 
decorated  with  precious  stones  and  costly 
Limoges  enamels,  beneath  a handsome  baldaquin , 
each  of  the  four  corner  pillars  having  the  form 
of  a serpent  twined  round  it.  Here  follow  the 
clergy  chanting,  and  at  each  interval  the  chant 
is  taken  up  by  the  nuns  both  in  black  and  white 
veils,  so  that  it  wanders  along  the  procession 
without  ceasing.  Then  follow  a number  of 
youths  in  costume,  and  the  rear  is  brought  up 
by  the  principal  burghers  bearing  candles.  The 
procession  numbers  several  hundred  persons, 
and  all  except  the  youths  and  veiled  nuns  are 
uncovered.  Sixteen  men  are  required  to  carry 
the  dragon,  which  is  of  great  weight ; of  these, 
four  are  placed  on  each  side  externally  and  in- 
ternally, and  one  in  the  head  to  gnash  the  jaws 
of  the  beast ; and,  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  to 
issue  fire  from  the  nostrils.  The  dragon  has  a 
guard  of  men  dressed  in  Medimval  attire  bearing 
the  veritable  arms  used  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  ceremony  of  “ La  Tarasque,”  and  which 
are,  therefore,  of  great  antiquity,  and  are  kept 
in  the  “ Mairie  ” with  jealous  care,  and  only 
brought  out  for  the  purpose.  They  wear  vizards  of 
cloth  in  form  of  chain  armour  worn  up  or  down 
at  pleasure.  They  have  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
dragon  and  guard  it  from  injury  by  the  crowd. 
Immediately  the  clock  strikes  five  (p.m.)  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  /<?fe-day  of  St.  Martha, 
bells  ring,  drums  are  beaten,  and  cannon  are 
fired,  and  the  pursuit  commences,  the  procession 
issuing  from  the  church  of  St.  Martha,  then 
parading  in  front  of  the  chateau  of  King  Rene, 
and  following  the  Tarasque,  which  flies  through 
the  streets  to  escape  the  saint.  On  its  way  it 
is  seized  by  a pretty  maiden,  about  twelve  years 
old,  in  pink  and  blue,  who  acts  as  a lay  St. 
Martha,  and  who  attaches  a pink  ribbon  to  its 
neck  and  assumes  to  drag  it  along;  the  dragon 
gnashes  its  jaws  furiously,  runs  hither  and 
thither  in  the  crowd  to  the  terror  of  the  young 
and  amusement  of  the  old,  the  armed  men  make 
feints  of  attacking  he  crowd,  with  like  results. 
The  streets  being  narrow  and  tortuous  hardly 
permit  its  passage  with  a single  file  of  persons 
on  each  side.  After  traversing  the  town  it 
finally  takes  refuge  in  the  Place  St.  Martha, 
near  the  church,  here  it  is  overtaken  by  the 
procession,  and  as  the  silver-gilt  efligy  of  the 
saint,  with  the  clergy  following,  advances,  it 
makes  three  vast  demi-vaults  into  the  air  and 
falls  prostrate  before  the  figure.  The  procession 
then  re-enters  the  church,  and  another  service, 
jubilant  in  a high  degree,  is  held,  and  the  effigy 
of  St.  Martha  placed  in  front  of  the  altar,  amidst 
hundreds  of  candles  and  a highly  magnificent 
display  of  altar-plate,  jewelled  with  lavish 
outlay. 

Your  readers  will  be  disposed  to  put  all  this 
down  as  a remnant  of  a ceremony  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  is  true  that  during  that  period, 
and  also  retained  for  a long  time  afterwards,  a 
special  part  of  the  procession  was  introduced 
in  character  with  the  customs  of  the  times, 
which  made  the  spectacle  more  like  that  of  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  but  this  has  since  been 
abandoned,  to  which  may  probably  be  attri- 
buted the  impression  that  the  whole  was  obso- 
lete ; but  thoBe  parts  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  religious  ceremony,  which  is  like  several 
still  existing  in  Brittany,  and  which  may  be 
traced,  more  or  less,  along  the  whole  route 
marked  by  the  remains  of  that  extraordinary 
people  who,  according  to  Strabo,  conveyed  the 
tin  procured  in  Britain  through  Gaul,  by  a long 
horse  traffic  down  to  Massilia  (Marseilles). 
Mention  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony  would  be 
highly  interesting  would  space  permit,  but  there 
is  new  matter  which  I venture  to  supply,  as  I 
think  it  gives  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  ceremony.  But  I may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  such  part  consisted  of  a cavalcade  of 
knights,  headed  by  Toison  d’Or,  and  followed  by 
what  appears  to  me  a part  of  the  primitive 
ceremony,  viz.,  the  various  pastoral  callings, 
the  craftsmen  of  which  carried  the  fruits  and 
implements  which  distinguished  them,  and 
which  probably  originally  formed  offerings  to 
their  local  divinity ; a pastoral  dance  then 
existed,  and  all  the  et-ceteras  of  a saturnalia, 
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which  represented  the  age  of  gold,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  an  ancient  pagan  faith,  as 
recorded  by  French  authors.  All  agree  in  its 
remote  antiquity;  according  to  the  clerical 
tradition,  it  dates  back  to  the  first  century,  bu 
as  this  was  simply  the  date  of  ^0  release  from 
the  dragon  which  had  long  infested  the  district, 
of  course  the  dragon  goes  much  further  bac 
and  a French  author,  Amedee  Pichot,  goes  so 
far  as  to  date  it  back  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  or  the  flight  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  As  to 
my  own  experiences,  it  was  deeply  interesting 
to  find  myself  taking  official  part  in  a ceremony 
still  having  so  many  ancient  and  Mediaeval 
features,  in  a town  quite  uualtered  in  its  middle 
Age  aspect,  and  with  a population  in  its  original 
costume;  to  march  under  the  battlements  of  the 
castle  of  King  Rene,  the  poetic  king  of  Pro- 
vence ; and  to  see  before  mo  the  times  and 
scenes  figured  so  graphically  by  Scott  in 
“Quentin  Durward”  and  “Anne  of  Gierstera, 
and  still  more  so  with  the  vast  emblem  of  the 
earliest  Pagan  faith  that  the  world  probably 
ever  knew.  The  following  is  extracted  from  a 
ballad  of  Provence,  in  the  ongiual  patois 


“ Ha  ! quand  eourri<5  la  vieio  masco, 
Laijaditfiwleu  ! la  Tarasco  ! 

Que  de  danso,  de  crid,  de  joio  e d ostampeu 
La  vilo  morno  s'enlumino, 

Res  que  faguesse  en  Coundamino, 

Mies  qu’eu  o de  meiouro  mino,  . „ 

Youlastreja  per  l'fcr  la  Pico  e lou  Drapou. 


Which  may  be  rendered, - 


“ Ah  ! when  the  old  witch  ran, 

The  gadou  gadou ,*  the  Tarusque  ! 

When  during  dances,  cries  of  joy  and  revelry, 

The  dull  town  illuminates  itself, 

No  other  did  in  Coundamino, 

Better  than  he  (the  Knight  of  the  Tarasque)  or 
more  full  of  grace, 

Make  to  fly  in  the  air  the  pike  and  the  banner. 


With  the  actual  visible  worship  of  the  living 
serpent  amongst  two  of  the  peoples  in  Africa 
whom  our  army  has  lately  had  to  attack,  iu  the 
west  and  south,  there  is  little  to  investigate,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  surmise  what  originated  the 
worship.  But  I have  selected  the  district  of  the 
Tarasque,  where  the  ceremony  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  that  worship  exists  in  all  its  features,  to 
eudeavour  to  trace  out  its  meaning,  but  not  its 
origin,  as  the  worship  seems  to  me  to  have  there 
a marked,  though  local,  intent.  As  ray  obtain- 
ing these  facts  required  much  time,  and  a con- 
siderable expenditure,  I venture  to  send  some 
points  which  came  under  my  notice,  and  should 
not  otherwise  intrude  so  far  on  your  valuable 
space. 

Assuming  this  worship  to  have  existed  very 
anciently  with  the  various  settlers  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Mediterranean,  who,  whether  Phoe- 
nicians or  others,  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  worship  of  Egypt  and  of  the  colonies 
in  Africa,  we  find  it  perpetuated  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire.  There  is 
good  evidence  that  Gauls  and  Phoenicians,  in 
short,  the  first  settlers,— occupied  lofty  sites,  as 
well  to  defend  their  positions,  to  watch  against 
hostile  approach,  and  as  places  of  worship.  The 
Rhone  must  in  those  days  have  been  subject  to 
more  frequent  and  more  dangerous  floodings 
than  those  experienced  in  late  years,  which  have 
been  severe  enough,  the  whole  district  having 
evidence  of  being  repeatedly  washed  by  rivers 
seeking  egress.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the 
sites  occupied  in  the  earliest  times  are  those 
which  have  been  successively  occupied  by  suc- 
ceeding people  all  over  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe,  hardly  any  spot  so  appropriated  having 
been  wholly  abandoned.  Tarascon  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  under  these  heads.  It  i3  referred 
to  by  Ptolemy  as  an  ancient  town.  On  the 
former  site  the  Romans  built  a castrum  and  a 
temple, — a Corinthian  capital  still  remains  ; the 
early  barons  built  a chateau  and  a church.  It  was 
of  sufficient  importance  for  the  sojourn  of  Pope 
Urban  II.  in  1096.  In  1146  the  barons  were 
summoned  here  to  render  homage  and  fidelity 
to  the  Count  of  Provence,  and  it  still  maintains 
a position  commanding  respect.  But  there  are 
similar  evidences  on  all  the  now  occupied  and 
original  sites  along  the  district  I have  examined 
from  Brittany  to  Marseilles.  To  keep  to  the 
latter  district,  we  have  at  Marseilles,  Arles,  St. 
Remy,  Tarascon,  Avignon,  Orange,  Mont  Dragon, 
Le  Puy,  Puy  de  Ddme,  Gergovia  (Clermont  Fer- 
rand),  and  others,  not  only  the  Bame  features  of 
successive  occupation,  both  in  civic  and  religious 
structures, — Gaulish,  Ligurian,  Phoenician,  Ro- 
man,— but  others  in  coins,  ancient  Roman  and 
Medieval  architecture,  traditions  and  customs 
which  have  a strong  visible  representation  of 


the  dragon  or  serpent,  and  are  not  found 
in  the  surrounding  districts.  Thus  even  around 
Avicnon  and  Tarascon  the  buildings  nave  no 
evidence  of  the  hind.  The  ancient  Roman 
architecture  is  most  to  the  point,  for  it  could 
have  had  no  emblematic  suggestion  of  the 
triumph  of  a pure  religion  over  a foul  one,  and 
it  is  in  the  ancient  Roman  architecture  and 
sculpture  of  the  localities  that  the  serpent  and 
dragon  are  unmistakably,  and  not  metaphori- 
cally, illustrated.  On  the  ancient  Papal  mint 
facing  the  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  the 
dragon  of  the  Gauls  and  the  eagle  of  Pagan 
Rome  are  placed  in  positions  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  alternate  equally  in  every  case. 

This  was  clearly  a compliment  to  the  locality, 
and  shows  that,  notwithstanding  Christianity, 
the  dragon  was  still  a badge  of  the  Gauls.  On 
the  ancient  Roman  triumphal  arch  at  Orange, 
the  draconarius,  or  standard  of  the  dragon,  is 
profusely  introduced  with  the  other  trophies 
of  spoil  taken  from  the  Gauls  ; all  the  standards 
are  Gaulish,  the  Roman  eagle  being  nowhere 
apparent.  They  include,  besides  the  draconarius, 
standards  of  the  dog,  pig,  wolf,  &c.;  above  these 
towers  the  magnificent  rayonnant  head  of 
Phoebus,  indicating  the  triumph  of  Rome  ; with 
two  dragonesque  sea-gods  consenting  as  it  were 
to  Fate.  At  St.  Remy,  on  the  finely-sculptured 
mausoleum,  Bacred  no  doubt  to  the  Romans  who 
fell  in  the  combat  with  the  Gauls,  as  rep™* 
sented  at  the  base,  the  frieze  is  occupied  by 
dragous,  as  consenting  supernal  deities  ; in  short, 
the  Romans  appropriated  the  chief  god  of  the 
locality.  At  Arles  and  Avignon,  amongst  other 
examples  have  been  disinterred  fine  sculptures 
illustrating  the  serpent  as  dominant.  The  one 
called  Mithra,  which  I should  think  is  Serapis, 
enfolds  the  body  of  the  god  in  a triple  coil,  the 
other  shows  a vast  cobra  dominaut  over  the 
Roman  eagle,  both  of  which  stand  beside  a 
colossal  figure.  These  are  examples;  but  at 
Nimes,  which  is  more  prolific  in  Roman 
remains  than  these  localities,  there  is,  as  may 
be  said  throughout  Languedoc  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees,  not  in  either  Pagan  or  Christian 
remains  any  device  of  the  sort.  Mont  Dragon 
is  excepted  by  Joanne  from  any  association  with 
the  dragon,  except  as  a possession  of  a family 
bearing  that  title ; in  the  same  way  the  Rue 
Dragon  at  Marseilles  is  said  to  be  only  heraldic, 
but  it  has  been  overlooked  that  these  titles  or 
arms  were  held  by  the  bearers  of  the  Gaulish 
draconarius, — a standard  which,  as  a compliment 
to  the  Gauls  after  incorporation  as  Roman  free- 
men, was  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  those 
armies  previously  bearing  this  as  their  national 
emblem  ; while  the  dog,  pig,  wolf,  &c.,  were 
abandoned  as  standards,  appropriately  showing 
the  dragon  as  superior.  That  these  standards 
were  the  emblems  of  deities  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  the  eagle  was  of  Jove,  or  supreme 
power  ; but  the  remarkable  example  of  a sculp- 
tured Gaulish  chief  dug  up  at  Mont  Dragon,  and 
now  in  the  Museum  Calvet,  proves  this  to  have 
been  one  of  the  early  settlements.  The  worship 
of  the  serpent  was  evidently  part  of  the  religion 
of  Carthage  ; and  in  the  British  Archceological 
Journal  for  March  last  year,  I endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  wa3  intercourse  between  Mar- 
seilles and  Carthage  before  as  well  as  after  the 
Romans  occupied  Gaul,  and  in  an  ancient  French 
work  on  the  Roman  remains  in  the  above 
localities  I now  find  a quotation  from  Isidor  to 
the  same  effect. 

That  which  has  caused  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Tarasque  seems  to  have  risen  from  the 
devastations  from  flooding  by  the  Rhone,  and  as 
I the  dragon  was  always  a water  deity,  its  fearful 
I power  would  have  been  particularly  propitiated 
here,  even  to  the  offering  of  human  victims  ; 
evidence  of  something  similar  is  found  in  Egypt. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  would,  of 
i course,  release  the  inhabitants  from  this  fearful 
\ superstition,  and  the  chateau  of  Christian 
knights  was  no  doubt  founded  on  the  rock  of 
refuge  from  inundation,  which  would  also  form 
the  altar  of  sacrifice.  A most  remarkable 
pagan  altar  still  stands  in  the  crypt  where 
St.  Martha  is  buried.  It  is  a strange  corrobora- 
tion that  the  procession  is  limited  to  those 
streets  where  the  great  height  of  the  Rhone  in 
May,  1856,  is  recorded,— evidently  the  parts 
most  deeply  inundated  in  former  as  in  modern 
times. 

Saragosa , Spain.  3.  S.  Phene 


TEE  FORTH  BRIDGE. 


• Not  translatable. 


Death,  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.— This  great 
public  benefactor  died  early  on  Wednesday 
morning,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 


The  magnum  opus  of  engineering  in  tl 
country  going  on  at  present  is  undoubtedly  tl 
Forth  Bridge.  The  honour  of  knighthood,  d 
cently  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Bouch,  followingii 
it  did  upon  the  passage  of  the  Queen  oyer  It 
Tay  Bridge,  gave  sufficient  point  to  her  MajeBt, 
appreciation  of  the  great  work  of  joining  t 
counties  of  Forfar  and  Fife.  On  the  occast 
of  the  dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Ei 
neers,  Lord  Derby  referred  to  the  absences 
representatives  of  the  profession  of  engineers 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  we  may  safely  ;,i 
that  so  far  as  the  achievement  of  success,  and  a 
surmounting  of  apparently  insurmountable  d: 
unities  can  entitle  a man  to  further  hono» 
Sir  Thomas  Bouch  will  have  fairly  deser-> 
them  when  he  has  brought  the  Forth  Bridge' 
an  equally  happy  conclusion  with  its  rival  of  . 
Tay.  The  new  route  to  the  North,  which 
find  its  complement  in  this  gigantic  undertak.;. 
is  but  little  known  to  the  tourist,  and  is  e : 
out  of  the  beaten  highways  of  commerce.  Lj 
linen  industries  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dunfal 
line,  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  in 
from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Forth,  1: 
hitherto  sufficed  to  keep  up  a scanty  stream 
passengers,  which  until  within  the  last  j 
years  were  conveyed  in  one  of  the  few  rerun, 
of  the  old  coaching  days  which  still  find  a re 
in  Edinburgh.  Even  the  modern  Athens  il 
soon  have  ceased  to  afford  them  a resting-p;i 
and  in  a few  more  years  the  east  end  of  Prn't 
street  will  have  lost  one  of  its  attractions  in; 
final  departure  of  the  four- horsed  coache) 
which  its  pavements  have  echoed  for  more  a 
a century.  The  situation  of  the  Forth  Bi. 
forcibly  recalls  to  our  minds  the  opening  pi 
of  the  “ Antiquary.”  It  was  here  that) 
Oldbuck,  after  his  fierce  passage  of  words  o 
Mrs.  Macleneher,  delivered  on  his  part  rj 
“ her  ain  stairhead,”  and  answered  on  lien 
from  the  “ laigh  shop,”  Anglice  “ a cellaL 
the  High-street,  discovered  that  he  had  m 
the  tide,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  coi* 
himself  with  the  companionship  of  Mr.  i 
and  the  hospitalities  of  the  Hawes  Inn.  j 
strange  Mr.  Old  buck’  s’expressions  of  disappi 
ment  appear  to  us,  within  earshot  of  the  e< 
whistle  and  the  fog-horn.  The  d— Is  if 
diligence  and  the  old  hag  it  belongs  tci 
< Diligence,’  quoth  I.  ‘ Thou  ehouldst_ 
called  it  a Sloth.’— ‘ Fly,’  quoth  she.  ‘ W 
moves  like  a fly  through  a gluepot,  as  the  j 
man  says.’  But,  however,  time  and  tidei 
fur  no  man  ; and  so,  my  young  friend,  we  Ik 
a snack  here  at  the  Hawes,  which  is  a-: 
decent  sort  of  a place,  and  I’ll  be  very  L 
to  finish  the  account  I was  giving  y( 
the  difference  between  the  mode  of  entrem 
castra  stativa  and  casira  astiva,  things, 
founded  by  too  many  of  our  historians, 
words  refer  to  the  lumbering  vehicle  whici 
brought  the  travellers  from  Edinburgh; 
having  broken  down  on  the  way.  , Ihel 
supposed  to  be  spoken  within  a stone  s thi 
the  spot  which  is  now  being  dedicated  to  1 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  where  the  m 
rival  of  the  old  diligence  will  be  whirling 
suspended  in  mid  air  far  above  the  s: 
waters  of  the  Frith,  which  were  cross* 
Mr.  Oldbuck  and  his  companion  in  a rov 
or  pinnaoe,  “ sailing  with  the  tide  of  et 
the  evening  breeze.”  The  neighbourhon 
North  and  South  Queensferry,  that  ha> 
prospect  of  being  thus  brought  within  the' 
of  all  who  are  northward  bound  on  the  1 
highway  of  the  Forth,  are  full  of  interest  i 
architect  and  antiquary.  The  very  na“e ' ' 
passage  recalls  a period  of  &c0^lslJ. 
which  was  distinguished  above  all  otne, 
devotion  to  the  religious  aspirations  whicn 
expression  in  the  magnificence  of  Gotmc 
drals.  It  was  here  Queen  Margaret,  the 
consort  of  Malcolm  Canmoor,  passed  ov 
Forth  when  she  went  to  perform  her _ va 
the  Church  of  Dunfermline,  that  afteu 
became  the  burial-place  of  the  ■ 

And  now  again,  perhaps,  after  the  la] 
centuries,  her  gracious  descendant,  w 
the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  nation  as  nosov. 
has  done  since  the  days  of  the  ° ' 

Margaret,”  may  pass  over  the  Forth _B  I 
give  a new  meaning  and  emphasis  to  th 
of  the  “ Queen’s  Ferry.”  , 

When  the  change  has  been  made 
the  row-boat  and  pinnace  and  ■ 

all  alike  given  place  to  their  swifter 
efficient  rival  of  the  iron  road,  the  bea 
the  Forth  will  be  no  doubt  well  known,  a, 
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Ibifcectural  treasures  of  its  vicinity  explored, 
b for  us  who  have  known  them  in  their  more 
imitive  state,  while  yet  the  railway  was  far 
bant,  and  the  horn  of  the  four-horse  coach 
mded  the  hours  of  morning  and  afternoon, 
ire  is  a vague  feeling  of  regret  that  such  re- 
le  should  be  so  rudely  disturbed,  and  such  afair 
jspect  broken  even  by  the  airy  outline  of  the 
ige. 

lut  if  any  consolation  may  be  drawn  from  the 
lipleteness  of  the  transformation,  the  mourners 
,r  bygone  times  will  find  it  here.  Within  a 
idred  yards  of  the  town  where  the  Antiquary 
young  Lovel  regaled  themselves,  the  foun- 
sions  of  the  Forth  Bridge  are  being  laid.  No 
'side  station  will  replace  the  romantic  asso- 
lions  of  Macadam,  but  a world’s  wonder 
'ch  will  add  lustre  to  the  achievements  of  the 
rorian  era. 

jo  those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
111  the  Forth  as  a Highland  river,  and  who 
>e  never  traversed  the  “ Carse  ” and  “ Links  ” 
inhere,  joining  the  upper  waters  of  the  frith, 
iridens  out  to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  we  must  com- 
nd  a visit  to  South  Queensferry.  The  county 
ji'ife,  at  this  part  of  the  estuary,  forms  its 
ihern  shore,  and  at  intervals,  where  a break 
l;he  rocky  coast  affords  the  shelter  of  a 
nour,  ancient  royal  burghs  climb  up  the 
to  the  level  upland  beyond  the  sea. 
was  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  old 
rus  which  led  to  the  saying  of  a Scottish 
that  Fife  was  like  a cloak  of  frieze  with  a 
tge  of  gold.  One  or  two  have  held  their  own 
toe  struggle  for  existence,  and  become  the 
tree  of  thriving  industries,  while  others,  less 
iurably  situated,  have  fallen  into  decay. 
1 y are  dotted  all  round  the  coast,  until  we 
fch  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Andrew’s,  whose 
J^ther-beaten  towers  look  out  upon  the  sombre 
>3rs  of  the  German  ocean,  and  are  the  last 
11s  of  habitation  until,  ascending  the  Tay,  we 
>.e  to  the  far-famed  rival  of  the  intended 
ge.  To  a casual  observer,  the  situation  of 
:;h  and  South  Queensferry,  and  the  wide 
rinse  of  stormy  water  that  lies  between, 
ild  be  more  suggestive  of  insuperable  diffi- 
Jies  than  of  opportunities  for  the  erection  of 
Ridge.  On  the  northern  shore  a precipitous 
of  trap  rock  rises  to  an  elevation  of  fully 
I ft.,  forming  the  easternmost  extremity  of  a 

r known  harbour  of  refuge,  called  Mar- 
t’s Hope,  while  the  other  side,  sloping  down- 
nds  to  the  north,  forms  a bay,  in  whose  most 
rad  bend  lies  the  royal  ancient  burgh  of  In- 
iheithing.  Due  south  of  the  cliff  of  Carlynose, 
h/hich  the  headland  referred  to  is  generally 
i'vn,  and  at  a distance  of  nearly  one-third  of  a 
u,  there  rises  a rocky  little  island,  called  Inch- 
ii  ie,  an  ancient  heritage  of  the  Dundases  of 
lidas.  The  channel  between  the  island  and 
jimainland  is  exceedingly  deep,  and  forms  the 
Bnrite  passage  for  vessels  sailing  up  and 
n the  Firth,  bound  to  and  from  Grange- 
: th  and  the  other  seaports  of  the  upper 
> hes  of  the  Forth.  It  is  across  this  channel 
•'  the  new  bridge  is  to  pass  in  one  gigantic 
i,  so  far  above  the  stormy  waters  of  the  sea, 
'•  the  rails  will  be  nearly  on  a level  with  the 
i of  the  cliff  at  Carlynose.  On  the  southern 
1 of  the  island  the  channel  continues  to  be  of 
l‘l.t  depth,  until  a further  distance  of  nearly 
i third  of  a mile  is  reached,  and  then  it 
• lenly  becomes  shallow.  It  is  this  division 
ireen  the  island  and  the  shelving  up  of  the 
•om  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Forth  that 
1 be  crossed  by  the  second  great  span,  which 
then  pass  aci'oss  the  shallow  water  by  the 
nary  methods  of  construction.  Although 
1 two  spans  which  stretch  from  the  precipi- 
i sides  of  the  Firth  on  one  side  to  the  shallow 
Br  upon  the  other  will  present  the  appearance 
i continuous  structure  when  judged  by  the 
me  of  the  chains,  they  are  really  two 
irate  bridges,  and  the  necessity  for  their 
>g  constructed  in  this  way  forms  no  small 
' the  difficulties  with  which  the  engineer 
to  contend.  The  top  of  the  piers  over  which 
i chains  of  the  bridge  are  to  be  suspended 
be  about  600  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  an 
rade  whioh  the  reader  may  be  able  to  realise 
referring  to  the  top  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
hedral,  which  is  not  two-thirds  of  that  height 
ve  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  If 
central  pier  of  such  a height  as  this  were  used 
rapport  a wide  expanse  of  continuous  chain 
sing  from  each  of  its  Bides,  it  would  be  in 
position  of  the  bridge  of  a violin, — sub- 
ed  to  movements  of  the  strings  that  might  at 
moment  bring  it  down  by  the  inequality  of 
strains  upon  either  of  its  sides.  It  is  neces- 


sary, therefore,  that  each  span  of  the  bridge 
should  be  self-contained,  in  so  far  that  each 
chain  passing  from  the  northern  cliff  to  the 
southern  shore  should  have  an  anchorage  of 
its  own  upon  the  island  of  Inchgarvie.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  a double  set  of  anchors  are 
required  ; and  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
foundations  for  this  vast  central  structure  may 
be  formed  from  what  has  ulready  been  accom- 
plished. On  the  extreme  west  of  the  island  a 
block  of  brick  and  concrete  has  been  built  31  ft. 
square  and  13  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  a 
stone  plinth  2 ft.  in  thickness.  This  is  built 
upon  the  rock  of  which  the  island  is  fortunately 
altogether  composed,  and  forms  only  one-fourth 
part  of  the  base  of  the  tower,  which  will  be 
built  of  four  similar  structures,  each  one  making 
up  the  corner  of  a square  of  121  ft.  Some 
notion  may  be  formed  from  these  figures  of  the 
great  extent  of  work  preliminary  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  itself,  but  carried  out  aB 
these  are  now  being  done  upon  the  surface  of  a 
rock  that  rises  far  above  the  highest  tides  and 
the  most  tempestuous  waves,  they  do  not 
throw  any  light  upon  the  difficulties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  constructing  a similar  edifice  upon 
the  edge  of  a shelving  sea-bed  covered  with  a 
depth  of  water  which,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the 
full  fury  of  an  easterly  gale,  presents  as  wild 
a stretch  of  billows  as  can  be  seen  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  channel.  Here,  again,  as  well  as 
upon  the  cliffs  and  the  island,  provision  must  be 
made  for  anchoring  the  suspension-chains  deep 
down  in  a bed  of  solid  rock. 

But  while  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  pre- 
sent a long  series  of  obstacles  that  of  themselves 
will  be  sufficient  to  tax  the  utmost  ingenuity  of 
the  engineer  and  the  contractor,  it  is  to  the  great 
superstructure  itself  that  we  must  look  for  the 
indications  of  genius  and  originality  of  which 
Sir  Thomas  Bouch  has  already  shown  himself  to 
be  possessed  in  no  common  degree.  A bridge 
that  is  hung  in  the  clouds,  and  extends  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a mile  in  two  spans,  will 
afford  an  object  upon  which  the  winds  will  not 
fail  to  vent  their  fury.  The  only  security 
against  their  inroads  is  breadth  of  base,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  which 
affords  no  opportunities  of  giving  lateral  sup- 
port. In  order  to  obtain  this,  the  up  and  down 
lines  are  to  be  separated  by  a space  of  nearly 
100  ft.,  and  tied  together  by  stays  which  will 
bind  into  one  what  will  be  practically  two 
bridges.  With  this  width  the  engineer  can  defy 
the  winds. 

The  exceptional  nature  of  the  work  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  search  out  with  the 
utmost  care  all  the  available  resources  of  the 
iron  trade,  and  in  the  choice  of  materials  and 
the  mode  of  applying  them  Sir  Thomas  Bouch 
is  showing  himself  to  be  a master  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  safety  of  such  a 
structure  depends.  The  chains  will  most 
probably  be  made  of  steel  manufactured  by 
the  Siemens  - Martin  process,  and  the  low 
elastic  limit  of  this  material  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  rid  of  the  deflection  which  in 
suoh  an  enormous  span  would  have  been  a 
source  of  considerable  trouble.  The  ohain 
plates  will  bo  about  1 in.  in  thickness  and  18  in. 
deep,  and  as  each  of  these,  in  being  tested,  will 
be  stretched  beyond  its  elastic  limit,  the 
deflection  due  to  the  weight  of  a passing  train 
will  be  practically  eliminated.  As  this  loss  of 
elasticity  is  obtained  by  subjecting  the  material 
spoken  of  to  a stx'ain  that  is  far  within  its 
breaking,  though  considerably  in  excess  of  its 
working,  load,  no  practical  objection  can  be 
offered  to  the  proposal,  while  it  proves  an 
originality  of  resource  on  the  part  of  the  engi- 
neer which  must  appear  to  be  very  startling  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  work  with 
ordinary  iron  which  would  be  rendered  unsafe 
by  a similar  treatment. 

Not  only  from  the  vast  sums  of  money  in- 
volved, but  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  progress  of  the  undertaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  builder  and  the  engineer, 
the  Forth  bridge  will  be  a subject  that  cannot 
fail  to  command  a great  amount  of  attention. 
When  it  is  finished,  and  we  sincerely  trust  it 
may  be  bo  successfully,  how  paltry  will  the 
efforts  of  the  Chinese  general,  Pan-ho,  who  has 
the  credit  of  being  the  inventor  of  chain  bridges, 
appear  in  the  light  of  the  great  new  high  road 
across  the  Forth  ! It  will  dwarf  the  labours  of 
Stevenson  and  Brunei.  What  a record  will  be 
stored  up  in  all  its  details  of  the  progress  of 
mankind  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  of  the 
mighty  achievements  of  the  present  century  as 
compared  with  the  work  of  Fabricius  and 


Cestius,  who  put  the  crowning  finish  to  the 
old  Flaminian  Way!  This  year  of  grace,  1879, 
in  which  the  Forth  bridge  is  commenced,  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  first  iron 
bridge  in  England  at  Coalbrookdale,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  one  may  be  as  great  an 
augury  for  the  future  prosperity  of  England  as 
the  other  has  proved  to  be  in  the  past.  When 
the  bridge  is  completed  it  will,  wo  timst,  not 
only  be  a high  road  for  commerce,  but  will  help 
to  open  up  a part  of  the  country  which  has 
been  hitherto  little  explored  by  the  archaxo- 
logist  and  architect,  but  which  is  full  of 
interest  to  both.  Not  only  do  the  ancient 
royal  burghs  already  referred  to  contain  many 
objects  of  interest,  from  the  quaint  “ pends  ” 
of  the  Bea-side  town  to  the  grand  remains  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  but  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Forth  there  are  architec- 
tural treasures  but  little  known  to  English- 
men, one  of  which  alone  is  well  worthy  of  the 
journey  of  an  enthusiast,  who  will  discover  in 
the  present  parish  church  of  Dalmeny  a speci- 
men of  Norman  architecture  which  is  scarcely 
excelled  by  any  rival  north  or  south  of  the 
Tweed. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  SCIENCES 
APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRY. 

More  than  a month  Bince  we  announced  the 
opening  in  Paris  of  the  Exhibition  of  Sciences 
applied  to  Industry ; in  reality,  however,  only 
within  the  last  few  dajs  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Palais  de  l’lndustrie  deserves  the  visit  of  the 
interested  observer.  After  a hasty  inspection, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  a feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, considering  the  promising  programme  set 
forth  by  M.  Nicole,  the  director;  and  those  who 
remember  the  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  applied  to 
Industry  three  years  since*  will  certainly  look  in 
vain  for  many  of  the  attractive  features  of  that 
elegant  and  instructive  show.  We  have  here, 
after  all,  only  on  a small  scale,  the  exhibition  of 
last  year  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  far  too 
many  of  the  features  of  a bazaar  on  a large 
scale. 

One  of  those  shrewd  classic  sentences  which 
so  aptly  illustrate  the  intricate  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  the  Latin  grammar  of  our  school-days 
attributes  to  Scipio’s  friend  Ennius  the  philo- 
sophic declaration  that  what  is  not  needful 
should  be  considered  as  dear  at  a penny  ; what 
can  be  said,  therefoi'e,  even  by  an  indulgent 
critic,  of  the  expensive  pennyworths  here  exhi- 
bited, which  the  French  have  so  long  been 
celebrated  in  producing,  and  which  bear  the 
title  of  “ Articles  de  Paris  ? ” 

In  the  first  days  of  the  exhibition  we  had 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  possibility 
of  a detailed  description  of  a show  which  pro- 
mised so  much  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
English  readers,  but  later  visits  have  somewhat 
undeceived  us.  None  the  less,  many  salient 
points  are  to  be  observed  in  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie,  and  of  some  of  these  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  give  a summary  description.  Departing 
from  the  classification  of  the  catalogue,  which 
has  already  been  described,  we  will  endeavour 
to  take  into  consideration  the  various  exhibits 
in  a classification  of  our  own,  founded  on  the 
somewhat  more  easily- grasped  division  of  the 
exhibits  into  the  great  elements  which  make 
up  the  house  and  household. 

Commencing,  in  accordance  with  this  plan, 
building  materials,  as  the  matter  of  early  con- 
sideration iu  the  construction  of  the  house,  merit 
the  first  place.  Touching  the  thorny  question  of 
the  architectural  style  to  be  adopted  before 
beginning  to  shoot  one’s  materials  ou  to  the  site 
chosen,  very  little  matter  is  supplied  in  this 
exhibition  to  aid  the  consideration  of  the 
question.  While  a widely-exercised  eclecticism 
is  repeating  in  the  buildings  that  now  rise  in  our 
great  cities  and  in  the  country  in  every  direction 
the  models  of  the  past,  nature  is  continually 
offering  us  new  materials,  industry  new  inven- 
tions, mechanics  new  forces,  human  intellect 
new  discoveries,  all  tending  to  combine  the 
useful  with  the  beautiful,  the  comforts  of  life 
with  economy,  and  to  place  within  the  power  of 
the  poorest  the  enjoyment  of  many  things  which 
at  one  time  were  the  exclusive  pi'ivilege  of  a few 
fortunate  individuals. 

As  an  instructive  exhibit  few  are  more  in- 
teresting than  a case  of  geological  specimens 
arranged  on  shelves  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  present  themselves  in  nature  in  their 
respective  strata ; the  case  is  intended  for  the 
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instruction  of  young  agriculturists,  but  its 
nterest  should  be  equally  great  for  the  architect 
and  builder.  The  French  government  not  long 
ago  determined  that  in  all  the  village  schools, 
geology  should  form  a part  of  the  programme  of 
education ; the  exhibitor  has  endeavoured  to 
place  within  the  power  of  each  teacher  the  means 
of  demonstrating  the  geology  of  his  district.  The 
cases  are  coloured  in  accordance  with  the 
geological  map  of  France,  and  any  district  is  in 
this  way  procurable.  The  clearness  of  this 
practical  method  of  teaching  an  otherwise  com- 
plicated science,  by  means  of  distinctly  labelled 
specimens  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  met  with  in  nature,  is  to  be  commended. 
"When  we  state  that  the  whole  case  (an  upright 
piece  of  furniture),  together  with  an  explanatory 
text-book,  is  supplied  at  little  more  than  3 1.  it 
will  be  seen  what  service  will  we  rendered  by 
the  exhibitor.  We  recommend  to  Mr.  Tennant, 
who  is  so  well-known  in  England  for  his  success- 
ful efforts  to  popularise  the  science  of  geology, 
the  consideration  of  this  instructive  arrange- 
ment. 

For  the  geologically-disposed  architect  or 
builder  there  is  no  want  of  exhibits  to  attract 
his  attention,  from  the  huge  blocks  of  sand- 
stone of  the  Department  of  the  Dr6me,  the 
special  advantage  of  which  would  appear  to  lie 
in  the  facility  with  which  the  shafts  of  columns 
and  their  capitals  may  be  carved  out  in  them 
entire,  to  the  varied  and  effective  natural 
cemeuts  and  mortars  that  modern  ingenuity  has 
been  able  to  turn  to  account.  But  interesting  as 
may  be  all  these  exhibits  to  the  French  profes- 
sional visitor,  the  English  observer  sees  few 
means  of  application  to  the  particular  wants  of 
his  countrymen.  Each  nation  perseveres  in  itB 
old  ways,  so  often  ruled  by  natural  causes.  We 
in  England  build  mainly  in  brick,  while  our 
neighbours  build  in  stone.  But  the  various 
cements  introduced  from  different  countries  are 
now  largely  employed  in  public  and  private 
buildings.  They  possess  the  power  of  harden- 
ing even  under  water,  and  of  acquiring  with 
time  the  consistency  of  stone.  In  all  the 
great  hydraulic  and  maritime  works  they  are 
used  on  account  of  their  economy,  while  they 
serve  excellently  for  cisterns,  vases,  and  water- 
conduits,  for  which  purpose  they  surpass  lead 
and  iron.  For  architectural  decorations  cement 
is  largely  coming  into  use  abroad,  as  being  able 
to  resist  the  weather,  and  in  many  other  do- 
mestic usages  cement  is  rapidly  gaining  a repu- 
tation. Every  mountainous  country  is  able  to 
produce  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  with  the  aid  of  which,  and  fragments 
of  stone,  can  be  easily  constructed  the  largest 
and  stoutest  buildings,  bridges  and  embank- 
ments at  the  smallest  possible  outlay.  After 
the  various  cements  we  come  to  the  plasters, 
among  which  are  prominent  those  which  serve 
to  protect  walls  from  the  destructive  action  of 
sea-water  or  from  the  corrosion  of  latrines  and 
drains,  as  also  those  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  dampness  on  the  walls  of  houses.  To  the 
plasters  succeed  the  various  stuccoes,  and  the 
skilful  and  eminently  successful  efforts  of  several 
manufacturers  to  imitate  marble  employed  in 
polished  and  fluted  columns,  mantel-pieces,  and 
Blabs. 

Among  the  ornamental  building  materials 
rapidly  acquiring  reputation  stands  terra-cotta, 
in  its  easy  application  in  cornices,  medallions, 
and  other  decorated  architectural  features ; 
while  in  France  the  use  of  zinc  is  far  more 
common  for  the  same  purposes  than  with  us. 
The  Exhibition  presents  more  than  one  speci- 
men of  work  in  which  zinc  plays  an  important 
part,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  its  use  could  be 
introduced  into  England  more  largely  than  at 
present,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  house 
roofs  of  our  great  cities.  Roofs  of  zinc,  when 
well  executed  with  good  material,  last,  with 
small  expense  for  repair,  many  years.  The 
characteristic  Mansard  roof  has  already  been 
introduced  with  ns,  but  might  be  oftener  used 
with  the  aid  of  zinc. 

To  mention  the  innumerable  zinc  tiles,  gal- 
vanised iron,  the  terra-cotta  tiles,  and  bitu- 
minised  felt  roofing,  is  needless, — they  are  all 
familiar  in  England,  where  they  are  largely 
used.  One  exhibit  that  attracted  no  small 
share  of  professional  attention  in  the  last  Exhi- 
bition is  absent  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  the 
system  by  which  the  largest  beams  and  planks 
are  seasoned  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  at  a 
small  expense. 

In  a climate  like  ours,  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing out  draught  is  imperative,  and  we  would 
recommend  to  the  practical  tourist  who  may 


cross  the  Channel  this  autumn  tovisitParis.not  to 
neglect  the  exhibits  of  several  inventors  who 
have  studied  this  important  question, — one  not 
sufficiently  paid  attention  to  in  England. 

To  refer  to  the  innumerable  varnishes,  paints, 
and  other  preservative  applications,  is  needless. 
England  stands  foremost  in  their  production, 
and  it  is  rather  to  us  that  the  foreigner  looks  for 
such  than  we  to  him.  The  important  question 
of  the  floor  can  be  conveniently  studied  in  such 
an  exhibition  as  this.  Strength  and  elegance 
are  not  easily  found  combined  with  other  neces- 
sary qualities ; we  in  England  have  long  Bince 
somewhat  carelessly  solved  the  question  by  the 
use  of  carpets,  but  the  modern  science  of 
hygiene  finds  little  difficulty  in  condemning 
their  use,  if  not  in  winter,  certainly  in  summer. 
The  marble  of  Italy  is  too  cold  and  too  costly  ; 
wood  is  the  most  healthy,  but  if  it  is  parquet- 
ried  its  expense  becomes  great ; if  it  is  waxed 
and  polished,  as  it  is  in  France,  the  polish  is  not 
durable,  requiring  constaut  attention  and  re- 
waxing, and  admits  the  dust  between  the  boards, 
and  with  this  inconvenience  all  the  ills  that  dust 
is  capable  of  propagating,  while  the  expense  of 
oak  floorings  is  great ; cement  pulverises  with 
use,  and  stains  cannot  be  taken  out ; the  mosaic 
and  the  flooring  which  are  in  use  throughout 
Yenetia,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  cold,  and 
hence  unhealthy,  and  when  once  they  commence 
to  wear  out  are  difficult  to  repair.  Terra-cotta 
tiles,  like  cement,  in  course  of  time  pulverise, 
and  are  easily  stained,  defects  to  which  are 
subject  also  bricks;  enamelled  tiles  soon  lose 
their  surface,  only  some  of  the  modern  tiles 
made  by  our  great  firms  being  able  to  be  used 
when  such  are  necessary.  For  England,  where 
carpets  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  climate 
(abroad  such  luxuries  are  little  used),  a custom 
adopted  throughout  Belgium,  of  painting  the 
boards  with  several  coats  of  paint,  might  be 
oftener  practised  than  it  already  is.  In  winter 
the  carpet  can  be  laid  down  over  such  a floor, 
and  in  summer  raised,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  a few  light  rugs. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 
The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  working  of 


the  copyright  laws  are  not  alone  confined  to 
England,  and  by  a coincidence  worthy  of  re- 
mark, almost  at  the  same  moment  that  Lord  John 
Manners  had  laid  before  the  House  a Bill  to 
amend  our  existing  imperfect  copyright  laws, 
that  much-vexed  and  always  vexing  question 
was  receiving  the  attention  of  the  French  courts 
in  an  interesting  suit  between  the  heirs  of  the 
well-known  painters,  Horace  Yernet,  Paul 
Delaroche,  and  Ary  Scheffer,  and  Messrs 
Goupil,  the  fine-art  publishers,  whose  right  the 
descendants  of  the  artists  above-mentioned 
question,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law'  of 
1866,  in  the  reproduction  and  sale  of  the  works 
of  their  respective  parents,  and  which  M.  Goupil 
first  published  previous  to  the  law  of  1854. 
According  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  permission 
granted  to  the  publishers  extended,  in  con. 
formity  with  the  then  existing  law  of  1793,  to  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  painter,  and  they  demand  the  right  to 
claim  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  enjoy- 
ment, fixed  at  thirty  years  by  the  law  of  1854, 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  works  of  those 
authors  published  during  their  life-time  by  the 
defendants,  since  the  currency  of  that  law ; the 
plaintiffs  further  asked  that  it  should  be  ad- 
judged that  Goupil  had  reproduced  without 
right  the  works  he  has  published  since  the 
death  of  the  three  painters,  and  that  be  should 
be  prevented  from  continuing  their  publication  ; 
damages  were  further  claimed,  the  amount  to 
be  determined  by  an  expert.  A year  since, 
the  plaintiffs  had  been  defeated  in  their  suit, 
but  nothing  daunted,  they  have  within  the 
last  few  days  brought  the  affair  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal;  and  a decision  has 
been  given.  The  terms  of  this  decision 
cannot  fail  to  interest  many  readers  at  a 
moment  when  the  copyright  laws,  so  difficult  to 
clearly  define  and  determine,  so  often  modified, 
and  upon  which  the  law  is  as  yet  so  unsatisfac- 
tory, are  undergoing  fresh  consideration.  Of 
the  categories  in  the  matter  of  works  of  art, 
laid  down  by  the  defendant’s  lawyer,  the  first, 
the  case  of  pictures,  purchased  under  reserve  by 
the  author  of  the  right  of  reproduction,  the 
position  of  the  artist  becoming  the  competitor 
of  his  purchaser  was  clearly  shown, — a position 
which,  as  long  ago  as  1842,  was  settled  by  the 
courts  deciding  that  the  right  of  reproducing  a 


picture  by  engraving  should  be  understood:-: 
be  among  the  rights  acquired  by  a purchaser  i 
a sale  made  without  reserve,  the  owner  of  t>i 
picture  becoming  the  owner  of  the  right: 
reproduction.  In  the  course  of  the  explanati] 
of  this  portion  of  the  debate,  an  interesting  fair 
was  brought  forward,  that  the  well-knot; 
engraver,  Mercuri,  spent  no  less  than  twem 
four  years  in  engraving  Delaroche’s  fame 
picture  of  “ Lady  Jane  Grey’s  Execution”  (fu 
picture  in  which  the  painter  so  succesaftr: 
showed  the  possibility  of  affecting  the  Bp 
tators  by  a work  in  which  no  eyes  should  it 
seen),  receiving  for  his  work  4,0001. ; nine  ye  i 
were  passed  on  the  “ Beggars  at  the  Foot  of  n* 
Obelisk,”  for  which  the  engraver  received  6Q' 
A further  interesting  question  was  raised  in  i 
course  of  the  discussion,  Who  is  the  author’ 
an  engraved  work  ? The  author  is  the  paint 
it  cannot  be  the  engraver,  any  more  than : 
printer  of  a printed  work  is  the  author  ; beth 
if  the  painter  is  the  aathor,  he  has  the  po ! 
of  yielding  his  rights  to  any  person  substitut 
in  bis  place.  The  defendants,  Messrs.  Gout 
in  this  manner  claimed  that  they  stood  in  ir 
position,  and  the  authors’  rights  had  b i 
yielded  to  them  ; their  lawyer  adroitly  puth 
the  case  of  the  publishers  of  the  arti, 
works  being  forbidden  after  a term  fi  ■ 
reproducing  them,  and  hence  the  ai 
falling  into  oblivion.  The  Gazette  des  1'ribwni 
thus  Bums  up  from  a legal  point  of  view, 
decision : 1st.  The  agreement  by  which  a pain 
gives  up  the  right  to  reproduce  a picture! 
engraving,  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof, 
contrary  presumption,  be  understood  to  m 
that  the  painter  has  intended  only  to  give 
this  right,  such  as  it  was,  regulated  in  the  man 
of  duration  by  the  laws  existing  at  the  il 
ment  of  the  agreement.  In  case  an  ulte 
law  should  prolong  the  duration  of  the  r’l 
attributed  to  the  author  or  artist,  the  belli 
resulting  from  that  extension  only  profits  himii 
not  the  publisher,  or  other  who  would  enjoy  ; 
right  without  paying  an  equivalent.  2nd.  d 
right  of  reproduction  of  a picture  does  not  <i 
stitute  a distinct  property  of  itself,  i 
pendently  of  the  property  of  the  work.  :.i 
sale  of  the  picture  consented  to  without  res< 
by  the  painter,  transmits  to  the  purchaser^ 
right  of  disposing,  in  an  absolute  manner,  of 
object  sold,  and  he  is  only  exercising  this  til 
when  he  reproduces  or  concedes  to  a third  pe 
the  faculty  of  reproducing  the  work  by 
purchased.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  Me' 
Goupil,  having  been  acknowledged  to  have  ai 
entirely  in  good  faith,  without  intention 
defraud,  will  only  find  themselves  injured 
pocket,  but  not  in  reputation  by  this  decii 
One  important  point  has  been  recognised 
this  affair,  let  us  hope  for  good,  that  the  paii 
of  a picture  being  the  author,  not  alone  of 
canvas  but  of  each  reproduction,  it  is  the 
of  the  law  to  protect  him  and  his  intent 
which  he  may  transmit,  within  limits,  to  his  hi 
Let  this  important  fact  be  once  eettled, ? 
the  business  view  of  the  question  alone  i 
sidered,  when  the  artist  shall  have  lost  his  ri 
either  through  want  of  foresight  in  neglec 
to  make  agreement,  or  through  the  expire 
of  his  legal  limit  of  ownership,  and  a great 
will  have  been  made  in  the  eventual  settler 
of  the  copyright  question.  J 

How  many  Parisians  must  there  be  on- 
banks  of  the  Seine,  who  on  readingtheannom 
ment  of  the  death  of  M.  Octave  Deiepiem 
London  on  the  18th  inst.,  will  recall  menu- 
connected  with  his  name  that  have  illumini 
their  lives  with  agreeable  recollections  P 
not  alone  the  Due  d'Aumale,  as  an  old  men 
of  the  Philobiblon,  who  will  be  reminded  of 
many  brilliant  gatherings  of  that  luxut 
little  society,  of  which  Lord  Houghton, 
John  Murray,  and  Peter  Cunningham  were- 
spicuous  members,  and  who  met  at  breakfa: 
each  other’s  houses  to  talk  over  the  subjei 
their  tastes,  but  many  a casual  and  well-- 
sented  visitor  from  the  continent  and  Amt 
will  remember  with  pleasure  the  graceful  re. 
tions  at  M.  Delepierre’s  house  in  Baysw- 
where  diplomats,  journalists,  painters  and  p- 
musicians  and  merchants,  and  the  oran 
beauties  that  go  to  form  a very  wide  circle,: 
together  season  after  Beason.  Writing,  a 
are,  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  famorn 
house  of  Firmin-Didot,  we  cannot  but  paus, 
reflect  on  the  interesting  bookish  and  ait 
recollections  that  the  name  of  Delepierre 

“Apropos  of  bibliophiles,  we  can  with  aifSe 
imagine  " 


I os  of  bibliophiles,  we  can 
that  M.  Gamier  will  greatly  mcr- 
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imputation  as  the  architect  of  the  new  Opera 
8e,  by  the  club-house  he  has  built  on  the 
j.evard  Saint  Germain,  at  the  corner  of  the 

i Gregoire-de-Toure,  for  the  booksellers  of 
s (the  Cercle  des  Libraires).  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  journals  rashly  speak  of  everybody 
iring  the  architecture  and  the  decorative 
ity  of  the  new  building,  to  be  opened  in  a 

weeks.  With  so  many  towering  houses 
It  it,  M.  Garnier’s  new  club-house  is  far 

ii  imposing. 

' is  often  a question  asked,  not  alone  by  the 
nies  of  State  patronage,  but  by  those 
ius  in  the  history  of  promising  talent, — 
at  becomes  of  the  artists  who  gain  the  Prix 
tame  ? Here  in  Paris  a belief  exists  which 
I only  be  compared  to  that  which  obtains 
iDgland  with  regard  to  the  senior  wranglers, 
‘they  do  not  often  enough  fulfil  the  expec- 
:ns  they  raised  ; and  certainly  when  such  a 
jission  is  commenced,  how  many  are  the 
■28  which  instantly  occur  as  never  having 
ed  either  State  or  university  honours  ? But 
jlhabrol,  the  young  architect  of  the  PalaiB 
Bil,  cannot  be  brought  forward  as  another 
n|ccessful  prizeman.  Not  long  since  we  had 
csion  to  speak  of  the  re-opening  of  the 
tre  Frangais,  and  the  repainting  of  the 
hg  by  M.  Mazerolles, — a work,  by  the  way, 
!h,  for  rapidity  of  execution  and  for  learning 
liisign,  has  scarcely  received  its  jnst  reward 
iublic  admiration;  but  no  small  credit  is 
&o  M.  Chabrol  for  the  many  other  important 
Iges  that  were  carried  out  in  the  interior  of 
ihouBe,  principally  the  ingenious  modifica- 
j!  in  the  new  distribution  of  the  balcony. 
IDbabrol  spent  his  years  profitably  in  the 
t,  Medici,  and  on  his  return  succeeded  his 
i:r  as  director  of  the  works  of  the  Palais 
d.  He  is  now,  by  his  recent  restoration  of 
llThe&tre  Frangais,  justly  considered  in  pro- 
bnal  circles  as  having  earned  a high  place 
ig  modern  French  architects ; he  has 
idy  proved  his  practical  powers  in  Algeria, 
vit  was  no  taatter  of  surprise  that  in  com- 
i'  with  M.  Mazerolles,  M.  Chabrol  should 
•:  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
ft  rarely  that  the  sentiment  of  artistic 
ii ty  and  its  practical  and  useful  application 
to  be  found  combined,  and  the  French 
,atre,  while  it  will  benefit  largely  by  the 
pior  arrangements  of  the  house,  will  have  to 
ratulate  itself  on  the  choice  of  an  architect 
?bas  also  so  skilfully  considered  the  decora- 
j'effects  of  these  changes, 
irnong  other  innovations  which  will  mark 
1 eventful  Beason  in  the  history  of  the 
i)6die  Frangaise,  must  be  mentioned  the 
Irt  that  is  now  spread  that  M.  Perrin  has 
i ged  a full  orchestra  for  his  theatre,  in  view 
ne  revival  of  Molifere’s  amusing  comedy  of 
i“  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.”  Two  rows  of 
►front  stalls  will  be  suppressed,  and  again 
oaton  of  the  conductor  will  wave  across  the 
bpter’s  box.  The  orchestra  of  the  Theatre 
HKjais  has  no  great  traditions  to  boast  of, 
ipt  that  it  possessed  from  181-7  to  1855  a 
who  has  since  distinguished  himself  greatly 
he  world, — not  of  Classic  music, — Jacques 
nbach.  Under  the  active  direction  of  the 
re  head  of  the  contemporary  school  of 
ich  opera  - bouffe,  the  orchestra  of  the 
iedie  Frangaise  enjoyed  some  reputation, 
isince  the  retirement  of  M.  Offenbach  it  has 
esRed  no  great  leader;  and  after  the  death, 
.870,  of  M.  Ancessy,  the  orchestra  of  the 
ench  Theatre  ” ceased  to  exist. 


unitary  “ Retreats.” — One  of  these  neces- 
arrangements  has  been  opened  to  the  public 
>t.  George’ s-road,  near  to  the  Elephant  and 
le.  It  has  been  erected  by  order  of  the 
ry  of  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
ie  specification  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  A.  M. 
-•ocks,  and  constructed  by  Mr.  B.  Finch,  of 
h Holborn.  It  consists  of  a slate  rectangular 
cture,  about  28  ft.  long,  6 ft.  wide,  and  7 ft. 
i,  enclosing  within  it  sixteen  pews,  also  two 
-.8  at  one  entrance  end  and  a caretaker’s 
e at  the  other  end,  there  being  two  entrances 
ither  side.  The  closets  are  kept  locked,  and 
lission  is  obfaiued  by  Id.  fee.  It  is  lighted 
light,  internally  and  externally,  by  two  large 
3rical  lamps.  The  pews  are  cleansed  by  a 
mar  arrangement  of  water-jets,  placed  level 
i the  roof,  and  out  of  reach,  which  produces 
untinuous  sheet  of  water  from  roof  to  floor, 
hes  then  the  gutter  beneath,  and  passes 
y through  traps  into  the  drain.  The  floor  is 
dy  tiled,  red  and  black. 


HENDON,  KINGSBURY,  AND  HARROW. 

LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  seventy-third  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archmological  Society  was  held  on 
the  14th  inst.,  at  the  Institution  in  Hendon  (the 
room  being  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
society  by  the  proprietors),  Mr.  John  Green 
Waller,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  Vicar  of  Hendon, 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  A.Scrivener,LL.D.,  and  Prebendary 
of  Exeter,  gave  an  account  of  the  parish  of 
Hendon,  and  traced  the  historical  descent  of  the 
manor,  originally  held  by  the  Abbots  of  West- 
minster at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
remaining  in  their  possession  until  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries ; and  when  West- 
minster was  raised  to  a bishopric  by  Henry 
VIII.  the  Manor  of  Hendon  became  its  endow- 
ment. The  honour,  however,  was  but  short- 
lived, and  the  manor  was  granted  by  that  un- 
scrupulous king  to  one  of  his  needy  satellites, 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  As  an  instance  of  the  slipshod 
manner  with  which  grants  of  this  kind  were 
made,  the  king  having  forgotten  all  about  the 
transaction,  Herbert  had  to  give  an  account  of 
how  it  had  come  into  his  possession,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  it  confirmed. 

The  old  Manor  House,  or  Palace  of  the  Abbots, 
became  the  residence  of  the  Herberts,  who  are 
recorded  as  occasionally  residing  at  Hendon 
Place,  as  it  was  called.  In  Mary’s  reign,  some 
little  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
enormous  loot  made  away  with  by  the  king  and 
bis  courtiers,,  and  Herbert,  created  Earl  of 
Pembroke  1551,  returned  the  value  of  the 
manor  at  some  absurd  nominal  sum.  No  further 
inquisition  was  made,  and  the  Herberts  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  for  several  generations, 
one  of  them  dying  at  Hendon  Place.  From  the 
Herberts  it  passed  by  purchase  into  other 
families, with  the  advowson, which  was  held  atone 
time  by  the  famous  actor  Garrick.  The  advowson 
was  last  purchased  by  the  present  Duke  of  Port- 
land. Dr.  Scrivener  further  traced  the  history 
of  some  other  houses  and  their  possessors, 
Hendon  House,  and  Hendon  Hall,  and  brought 
his  paper  to  a conclusion  by  a description  of  the 
church,  to  which,  after  having  thanked  Dr. 
Scrivener  for  his  clear  and  concise  paper,  the 
society  adjourned. 

Hendon  Church,  beautifully  situated  on  an 
eminence,  with  an  extensive  view  to  the  north, 
has  lost  much  of  its  antiquity  in  appearance  by 
modern  alterations.  The  tower  seems  to  have 
been  least  interfered  with,  and  has  a venerable 
.aspect,  but  the  whole  of  the  church  externally 
has  been  stuccoed.  The  plan  consists  of  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel,  with  north  and  south 
chapels,  and  western  tower.  The  eastern  part 
has  been  entirely  modernised ; the  arcade  of 
three  arches  is  probably  Late  Decorated,  but 
a clearstory  has  been  added  about  1530.  The 
roof  is  flat,  panelled  and  open.  The  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  interior  are  the  following:  the 
matrix  of  a once-magnificent  bracket  brass, 
10  ft.  in  length,  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  a sort  of  canopy;  at  the  base  are  kneel- 
ing figures  with  labels  of  unknown  commemo- 
ration this  occupies,  probably,  its  original  posi- 
tion in  the  floor  of  the  nave  ; a small  brass  in  a 
very  loose  condition  close  to  the  vestry  door  at 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle;  and  underneath 
the  west  gallery  is  the  chief  glory  of  Hendon 
Church,  one  of  the  finest  Romanesque  fonts  in 
the  kingdom  ; it  is  square  in  shape,  with  no  base, 
and  on  each  face  is  an  arcade  of  nine  intersect- 
ing arches  with  chevron  and  scroll  ornaments. 
Dr.  Scrivener  was  inclined  to  put  this  a little 
earlier  in  date  than  what  one  would  have  first, 
imagined  from  its  twelfth  century  appear- 
ance. The  church  is  not  particularly  rich  in 
monuments  ; there  are  two  large  ones  in  the 
north  chancel,  one  commemorating  “a  serjeant 
learned  in  the  law,”  who  is  represented  with  the 
burse  and  Great  Seal  of  England,  having  held  it 
in  commission  during  the  occupation  of  the 
throne  by  William  and  Mary,  and  another  of  a 
bishop  of  one  of  the  Welsh  dioceses.  Against 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  a very  beautiful 
little  tablet  by  Flaxman ; two  statuettes  of 
Religion  aud  Faith,  one  on  each  side  of  this 
tablet,  are  exquisite  in  their  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment. In  the  south  chancel  is  a tablet  to  one 
of  the  Herberts,  erected  in  James  I.’s  time;  this 
is  in  a very  bad  condition,  and  ought  to  be  better 
cared  for.  The  president,  Mr.  Waller,  described 
the  font. 

Carriages  were  waiting  outside  to  convey  the 
party,  now  mustering  nearly  one  hundred,  to 
Kingsbury,  the  next  halting-place,  the  way  to 


which  lay  through  beautiful  lanes  skirting  the 
Brent  reservoir,  embosomed  in  green  hills,  and 
ornamented  with  very  finely-grown  oak  and 
elms.  So  thick  was  the  foliage  that  consider- 
able merriment  was  afforded  by  the  efforts  made 
to  avoid  being  swept  off  the  tops  of  the  drags 
and  omnibuses  by  the  branches  of  the  trees 
completely  shading  these  lanes. 

At  Kingsbury  Church  the  party  was  met  by 
the  vicar,  but  no  paper  was  read,  the  time 
being  very  limited.  The  church,  a simple 
structure  of  nave  and  chancel  under  one  roof, 
aipleless,  and  a low  shingled  spire  and  belfry  at 
the  west  end  of  the  roof,  is  externally  a very 
picturesque  object,  but  sadly  spoilt  internally, 
some  enterprising  churchwarden  having  filled 
all  the  windows  with  wooden  frames  and  imita- 
tion stained  glass  in  “ Diaphanie”  or  oiled  paper; 
the  walls  were  also  powdered  all  over  with 
fleur-de-lis , and  a huge  text  about  2 ft.  deep  of 
very  Gothic  character  enriches  the  wall  plate 
all  round.  The  east  wall  is  also  embellished 
with  some  imitation  slabs  of  porphyry  painted 
on  canvas.  Antiquity,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
has  nearly  disappeared.  Placed  against  the 
wall  is  a brass  to  John  Shephard  and  his  two 
wives, about  1520.  The  roof  is  plastered  internally. 
There  formerly  existed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  an  exceedingly  picturesque  open  timber 
porch,  but  it  was  destroyed  not  many  years  ago 
and  the  south  door  blocked.  The  walls  are 
probably  very  early.  Mr.  Carlos  states  that 
there  were  traces  of  Roman  tiles  let  in  to  the 
walls,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  exterior  has  been 
plastered  and  colour-washed  all  traces  are  now 
covered  up.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew,  possesses  two  very  Bweet-toned 
old  bells,  one  very  ancient. 

The  hon.  secretary  with  some  difficulty  got 
his  party  together  again,  for  the  place  was  so 
charming  and,  although  so  close  to  London,  so 
thoroughly  rural,  that  it  could  scarcely  bo 
realised  that  it  was  only  five  miles  and  a half, 
instead  of  500  miles,  from  Hyde  Park-corner; 
but  as  Harrow  was  to  be  reached  by  four 
o’clock,  no  further  time  could  be  allowed.  The 
lanes  from  Kingsbury  to  Harrow  were,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  lovely.  Skirting  Wembley  Park 
on  one  side,  and  meadows  in  which  the  hay  was 
just  being  carried  on  the  other,  the  air  being 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  grass 
and  the  hedges  lined  with  wisps  left  by  the 
loaded  wains,  the  party  went  on,  past  red-tiled 
barns  and  snug  farmhouses,  scattering  the  barn- 
door fowls  and  driving  the  ducks  to  desperation, 
until  their  waddle  had  to  be  supplemented  with 
their  wings;  past  residences  with  trim  lawns  and 
greenhouses,  showing  unmistakable  6igns  of  the 
late  storms,  until  the  ascent  of  Harrow-on-the- 
Hdl  was  reached,  and  reins  were  slackened  and  a 
halt  was  made  at  the  King’s  Head,  and  every  one 
having  safely  descended,  the  church  was  first 
visited.  Here  the  visitors  were  received  by  the 
Rector  of  Harrow,  theRev.  Hayward  Joyce,  M.A.; 
but  in  consequence  of  there  being  service  an  ad- 
journment was  made  to  the  old  fourth  form- 
room  of  Harrow  School,  on  whose  venerable  oak 
panelling  has  been  carved  many  a name  illus- 
trious in  our  annals, — a quaint  room  with  a 
large  stone  fireplace  on  one  side  opposite  the 
door,  the  master’s  throne  at  one  end,  and  round 
the  walls,  raised  on  steps,  massive  oak  forms 
of  Spartan  severity,  cut  and  hacked  with  many 
an  initial  and  more  ambitious  name, — Spencer 
Perceval,  the  murdered  Prime  Minister ; Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  Lord  Byron,  Hartington 
(Duke  of  Devonshire),  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Temple 
(Lord  Palmerston),  and  a host  of  others  not 
uuknown  to  fame.  To  save  time,  Mr.  S.  Weyland 
Kershaw,  M.A.,  Librarian  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
read  a paper  on  the  Manor  of  Harrow  and  its 
connexion  with  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  ; 
a connexion  very  early  in  our  annals,  for  pre- 
vious to  the  year  822,  Ivenulf,  king  of  Mercia, 
took  it  from  the  church  at  Canterbury,  but  it 
was  afterwards  recovered  by  St.  Wilfrid,  and  at 
the  Domesday  Survey  it  is  stated  to  be  the 
land  of  the  archbishops,  and  that  it  was  taxed 
at  100  hides,  and  the  value,  estimated  in  King 
Edward’s  days  at  601.,  only  then  returned  56J. 
It  was  then  called  “ Herges,”  or  Harwes.  In 
1170  St.  Thomas  k Becket  was  here,  about  tho 
16th  of  December,  exchanging  civilities  with  the 
Abbot  of  St.  .Alban’s,  and  getting  him  to  go  to 
Woodstock  and  effect  a reconciliation  with  the 
king.  The  result  was  not  favourable,  aud  the 
archbishop  left  Harrow  for  Canterbury,  where, 
very  soon  after,  his  brutal  murder,  committed 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  excited  horror 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  at  Harrow  that 
Robert  de  Broc  maimed  the  archbishop’s  horse, 
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and  tho  vicar,  Nigel  de  Sackville,  was  loud  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  pnmate.  One  of  the 


rectors,  William  de  Bosco,^  founded  a,  chantry 


at  the  chnrch  and  very  richly  endowed  it 
when  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
impeached  for  high  treason  and  banished  the 
realm,  1398,  Harrow  was  one  of  the  manors  held 
by  him ; but  in  1543  it  was  conveyed  by  Cran- 
mer  to  the  king,  and  was  afterwards  given  by 
the  king  to  Lord  North,  in  whose  family  the 
manor  remained  until  1630. 

The  Yaughan  Library  and  the  chapel  of 
Harrow  School  were  then  briefly  visited,  and 
the  company  returned  to  the  church.  Mr.  Waller 
gave  an  account  of  the  monumental  brasses, 
which  are  unusually  rich  : — 

1370.  John  Flambard  and  wife,  a fine  bracket  brass. 

1390.  John  Flambard,  a single  figure. 

1442.  8imon  Marchford,  Canon  of  Salisbury  and  Wind- 
sor, and  Rector  of  Harrow.  Head  lost. 

1450.  Three-quarter  figure  of  a priest  in  an  M.A.  dress, 
1480.  John  Byrkhede,  rector  ; very  flue,  but  head  lost. 
1488.  George  Aynesworth,  three  wives,  and  fourteen 
children. 

1574.  Dorothye  Franltyshe,  a palimpsest. 

1679  William  Wightman  and  wife  (five  children  lost). 
1592.  John  Lyon  and  wife,  the  founder  of  Harrow 
School.  Moved" from  original  position. 

1600.  A gentleman  and  his  wife. 

1603.  John  Sonkey,  and  Alice,  his  wife. 

These  brasses  are  in  a very  bad  condition, 
some  of  them  loose  at  the  edges ; it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  something  may  be  done  to 
preserve  them. 

Harrow  Church  is  a large  cruciform  structure, 
with  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  a modern  north 
chancel  or  aisle,  and  western  tower  and  porches. 
It  had  been  rebuilt  by  Lanfranc,  but  the  only 
Norman  portions  now  remaining  are  part  of  the 
tower  and  the  font.  The  tower  has  a western  door, 
with  solid  tympanum.  This  door  is  now  blocked, 
The  nave  is  Early  English ; the  arcade  is  very 
fine  and  bold.  The  transepts  may  be  of  this 
date  also  ; bnt  the  windows  are  fifteenth-cen- 
tury. The  upper  part  of  the  spire  is  also 
thirteenth-century  work.  The  chancel  is  four- 
teenth-century ; while  the  aisles,  nave,  clear- 
story, and  porch  are  all  subsequent  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  very 
fine.  The  principals  come  down  on  to  corbel 
figures,  rather  mutilated,  representing  the 
Apostles.  The  corbels  on  which  they  stand 
are  carved  into  grotesque  heads.  The 
transept  roofs  are  similar,  but  without  the 
figures.  There  is  a parvise  over  the  south 
porch,  the  entrance  being  from  the  church. 
The  font  had  for  a long  time  served  for  a flower- 
vase  in  some  garden.  It  is  of  Purbeck.  The 
pulpit  is  very  fine  for  the  period, — oak,  about 
1708.  There  is  a great  curiosity  in  the  shape  of 
the  lock,  now  on  the  north  door,  formerly  on  the 
south,  and  its  two  stupendous  keys.  There  are 
several  monuments,  kneeling  alabaster  figures, 
and  one  by  Chantrey,  commemorating  another 
Dr.  Butler,  head-master.  The  south  transept 
serves  as  a sort  of  memorial  chapel  to  the  head- 
masters, and  there  is  some  very  excellent 
modern  glass  in  some  of  the  windows.  In  the 
churchyard  is  the  well-known  flat  tomb,  close  to 
a large  elm-tree,  on  which,  as  we  know  from  his 
letters  and  his  poem,  Byron  used  to  loll.  The 
view  from  here  is  magnificent. 

Returning  to  the  King’s  Head,  a cold  colla- 
tion was  served,  to  which  ample  justice  was 
done.  The  only  toasts  were  the  usual  loyal 
ones,  “The  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,”  to  which  Mr.  Alfred  White, 
F.S.A.,  responded;  “The  Readers  of  Papers,” 
for  whom  Mr.  Kershaw  answered ; and  “ The 
Honorary  Secretary,”  to  which  Mr.  George  H. 
Birch  replied.  Tea  was  served  in  the  garden, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  lovely  view  had  almost 
faded  from  the  sight  that  the  members  returned 
to  town,  very  pleased  with  the  day,  for  the 
weather  had  been  very  delightful,  and  the 
meeting  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  the  Society  has  ever  held. 


Kersley. — New  Wesleyan  day  and  Sunday 
schools  are  being  erected  at  Kersley  Mount, 
Kersley.  The  new  buildings  are  of  brick,  with 
stone  and  blue  brick  dressings  sparingly  intro- 
duced, the  general  design  being  necessarily  of  a 
plain  character.  The  plans  have  beeu  prepared 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Ormrod,  architect,  of  Town 
Hall-square,  Bolton,  and  are  being  carried  out 
under  his  direction  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  builder 
and  contractor,  of  Famworth.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  according  to  the  present  contract,  will 
be  about  970Z. ; but  the  heating,  lighting,  and 
furnishing,  also  boundary-walls,  outbuildings, 
and  drainage,  &c.,  will,  it  is  estimated,  bring  the 
total  expenditure  to  upwards  of  1,300Z. 


THE  YARMOUTH  MEETING 
OF  THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION* 

As  we  briefly  mentioned  last  week,  Saturday, 
the  16th,  was  spent  in  Yarmouth  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  At  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning  the  members  rallied  to  the  horn  of  Mr. 
George  Wright,  and  assembled  on  the  Market 
Plain,  proceeding  thence  in  a body  to  St.  Nicholas' 
Church,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Neville  and  the  Rev.  G.  Venables. 
The  former  delivered  a lecture  explanatory  of 
the  singularity  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  church,  which  was  founded  on  the  sand- 
bank formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  Yare.  Pro- 
bably in  no  important  church  in  England,  he  said, 
are  the  aisles  so  disproportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  nave,  and  in  few  churches  is  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  studying  the  various  styles 
of  architecture  which  prevailed  from  the  Norman 
conquest  to  the  Reformation.  Herbert  de 
Lozinga,  who  founded  the  Cathedral  at  Norwich, 

St.  Margaret’s,  Lynn,  and  St.  Mary’s,  North 
Elmliam,  commenced  the  erection  of  St.  Nicholas’ 
Church  in  1101,  and  it  was  completed  and  con- 
secrated in  1119,  the  year  in  which  he  died. 
Bishop  Herbert’s  church  was  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross.  It  had  a central  tower,  a nave 
101  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  wide,  two  transepts  of  the 
same  width  as  the  nave,  and  a chancel.  It  has 
sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  church  had 
two  narrow  lean-to  aisles,  but  the  ven.  arch- 
deacon believed  this  to  be  incorrect.  All  the 
original  building,  except  Bishop  Herbert’s  cen- 
tral tower,  has  been  swept  away  by  successive 
alterations.  Subsequent  additions  have  been 
made  to  Herbert’s  tower,  the  core  of  which 
remains.  On  its  outer  face,  on  the  south, 
still  remains  the  old  Norman  arcading  with 
billet  moulding.  The  great  wooden  piles  which 
formed  a foundation  to  the  tower  were  found, 
when  examined  in  1862,  to  bo  undecayed  and 
strong  as  when  first  driven  into  the  sand  nearly 
800  years  ago.  The  fact  that  the  tower  has 
remained  unaltered  has  ever  since  determined 
the  form  and  character  of  the  church.  In  less 
than  100  years  the  original  church  had  become 
insufficient  for  the  growing  population  of  the 
town,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was 
in  a great  measure  rebuilt.  The  fact  that  no 
trace  of  purely  Norman  architecture  is  to  be 
found  in  the  columns  of  the  nave  seems  to  indi- 
cate clearly  that  the  earlier  nave  had  no  aisles  ; 
for,  had  a Norman  line  of  pillars  existed,  it  is 
very  improbable  that  they  should  have  been 
taken  down  within  a century  after  their  erection. 
It  would  appear  that  the  outer  walls  of  the 
nave  were  removed,  and  that  a new  nave  of 
eight  bays  was  constructed,  extending  westward 
to  its  present  length.  At  the  same  time  two 
narrow  lean-to  aisles  were  built,  each  about 
13  ft.  in  width.  According  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
the  character  of  the  work  exactly  agrees  with 
the  tradition  that  the  alteration  of  the  church 
was  carried  out  during  the  reign  of  King  John. 
The  nave  was  terminated  by  a bold  doorway, 
above  which  was  a triplet  of  lancet  windows, 
and  the  gable  end  was  flanked  by  two  staircase 
pinnacles,  each  70  ft.  in  height.  The  exact 
length  of  the  chancel  of  this  second  church 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  first  bay  of  the 
present  chancel,  with  the  respond  or  western 
half  of  the  capital  of  the  first  pillars,  is  of  the 
same  date  as  the  nave.  Within  fifty  years  after 
the  time  when  the  nave  was  lengthened  and  the 
lean-to  aisles  erected,  it  was  thought  necessary 
agaiuto  enlarge  the  church  by  building  the  great 
aisles,  first  of  the  nave,  and  a few  years  subse- 
quently  of  the  chancel  also.  Two  causes  seem 
to  have  led  to  this — first,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  population,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
fishing  trade ; and,  secondly,  the  custom  of 
erecting  private  side  chapels  which  had  been 
introduced,  and  was  probably  on  the  increase. 
These  chapels  were  either  set  apart  for  guilds, 
by  whom  the  altar,  image  of  patron  saint,  lights, 
reliquary,  vestments,  and  communion  plate  were 
provided  and  maintained  ; or  else  they  were 
mortuary  chapels  for  which  provision  was  made 
by  legacies  or  by  the  care  of  private  families. 
As  many  as  twenty  chapels  are  said  to  have 
been  enclosed  within  the  aisles  of  the  nave  and 
chancel.  Remains  of  a chapel  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  of  another 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel, 
show  how  richly  they  were  decorated.  Traces 
of  wall-painting  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel 
indicate  the  position  of  Becket’s  Chapel.  The 


* See  pp.  917,  936,  ante. 


great  aisles,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II 

are  40  ft.  in  width.  They  brought  the  church  in . 
the  three-gabled  form,  but  with  the  great  peep 
liarity  that  the  side  roofs  were  enormously  ..i 
excess  of  that  of  the  nave.  Two  flanking  pfo 
nacles  were  repeated  at  the  angles  of  the  ne 
aisles,  in  correspondence  with  the  existing  pij;i 
nacles  of  the  nave,  from  an  evident  desire  n; 
bring  the  western  face  of  the  church  as  far 
possible  into  harmony.  One  point  in  connexi.r 
with  the  erection  of  these  aisles  has  never  befo: 
been  noticed.  The  new  ground  enclosed  his 
previously  been  a churchyard ; and  just  as  ;s 
former  days  the  builders  had  no  hesitati* 
in  removing  good  work  of  an  earlier  di , 
to  introduce  their  own  style,  so  they  hr 
not  the  slighest  scruple  iu  making  use  H 
stone  coffins  and  monumental  slabs  as  man 
rials  for  building  the  enlarged  aisle.  Wh' 
in  1871,  a great  part  of  the  south-westei 
pinnacle  and  of  the  west  gable  of  the  sow 
aisle  were  taken  down,  because  the  wall  was  e 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  no  less  than  thirty.: 
these  stones  were  discovered.  The  stone  cofti 
had,  in  some  cases,  been  out  in  half,  and  bi : 
bottom  upwards  into  the  staircase,  so  as  ;> 
form  at  once  a riser  and  a step.  We  sometici 
dream  of  the  greater  reverence  paid  by  nl 
fathers  to  holy  places  and  holy  things ; lji 
here  was  an  act  which  would  hardly  be  sa ; 
tioned  nowadays  by  any  consistory  court  or 
any  chancellor’s  faculty.  It  was,  probably,  ;i 
continued  desecration  of  the  churchyard  wh': 
a few  years  afterwards,  led  Sibilla  Flattrj 
erect  a carnary  or  chapel,  in  which  bones,  -i 
turbed  by  recent  additions  to  the  church,  mill 
be  collected  and  interred.  The  new  aislesli 
the  church  are  said,  by  William  of  Woroes’l 
to  have  been  consecrated  in  1251.  Proba' 
within  thirty  years  after  the  building  of  :i 
aisles  of  the  nave  th«  aisles  of  the  chancel  roll 
added.  Tradition  asserts  that  these  chan 
aisles  were  consecrated  in  1286  by  Bishop  Mi 
dleton.  If  this  be  so,  the  two  heads  wl 
terminate  the  dripstone  over  the  eastern  vi 
dow  in  the  north  chancel  aisle  will  repres* 
Edward  I.  and  Bishop  Middleton.  The  exten.ii 
eastward  of  the  chancel  was  probably  of 
same  date.  Coming  to  the  fourth  stage  iu 
history  of  the  church,  the  ven.  archdeacon  ca  < 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  aisle  both  of  il 
nave  and  of  the  chancel  have  blocked) 
windows  above  the  arch  of  the  gable  at 
point  where  they  meet  the  transepts.  Tl- 
windows,  at  one  time  open,  prove  that  when 
was  determined  to  enlarge  the  aisles,  no  cj 
was  taken  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  ;l 
transept,  and  the  effect  must  have  been  ex  i 
ordinary.  In  the  cruciform  church  the  transil 
did  not  extend  north  and  south  as  far  as  did:! 
aisles,  nor  were  they  equal  iu  height  to  1 
great  buildings  which  overshadowed  th! 
Probably  this  defect  was  remedied  wi 
1320 — 1330  by  the  heightening  and  extern.! 
of  the  transepts  to  their  present  dimensii 
Externally  they  were  supported  at  their  an 
by  flanking  turrets  ; and  a very  beautiful  dr 
the  most  perfect  in  its  proportions  the  chn 
possesses,  was  opened  at  the  time,  or  not  1 
afterwards,  in  the  west  wall  of  the  south  tf 
sept.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  entrants 
an  outside  chapel,  probably  connected  with : 
Fastolfe  vault.  Indications  of  the  original  t 
septs  may  still  be  seen  in  the  low  arches  wi 
open  into  the  aisles  of  the  nave  and  char 
The  line  of  carved  bosses  bearing  a serif, 
emblazoned  shields,  was  placed  at  the  interi 
tionofthe  ribs  of  the  wagon  roof  during i 
reign  of  Edward  III.  These  shields  con. 
the  banner  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  two-het 
eagle  of  Austria,  and  the  arms  of  Edward  . 
of  his  sons,  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  Tho. 
of  Brotherton,  of  Bishop  Spencer,  and  of 
Norfolk  families  of  Morley,  Scales,  Fast. 
Bardolpb,  Paston,  Buckton,  and  others.  In 
additional  space  was  again  required  for  the  t 
chapels,  and  a new  extension  of  the  nave; 
aisles,  47  ft.  westward,  was  commenced  : 
carried  up  to  a considerable  height.  Twow 
ern  towers,  with  a gateway  40  ft.  m wu 
formed  part  of  the  design.  This  work,  w: 
was  called  the  “ Bachelor’s  Aisle,”  progrer 
but  slowly.  In  1349  it  came  to  an  end  in; 
sequence  of  that  terrible  pestilence,  the  Bi 
Death,  which  carried  off  7,052  of  t 0 
habitants  of  Yarmouth.  “ Tne  living.  *■ 
Manship,  “ scarce  sufficed  to  bury  the  a. 
much  less  to  proceed  with  the  building.  0 
before  the  Reformation,  that  singular  w 
of  church  decoration  which  introduced 
| Perpendicular  style  into  three-lourtns 
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churches  of  England,  transformed  the 
lows  of  the  aisles  and  transepts.  At 
Information  the  church  suffered  frightfully. 
I side  chapels  were  demolished,  the  plate 
1 the  rood-loft  taken  down,  and  the  magnifi- 
| reredos  of  Prior  Roger  of  Haddiscoe  was 
iroyed.  In  1551,  the  sepulchral  brasses  were 
to  London  and  sold  for  weights.  In  1560, 
gravestones  were  taken  out  of  the  church- 
i and  shipped  to  Newcastle  to  be  turned  into 
Istones.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
|urret  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  is 
to  have  fallen  and  crushed  the  roof  and 
of  the  wall.  Wooden  windows  of  the 
jr  style  were  inserted,  and  these  were 
Ity-five  years  ago  replaced  in  stone.  At 
lime  of  the  Commonwealth  the  church  was 
ed  into  three  parts.  A brick  wall  was 
D across  the  eastern  arches  of  the  tower, 
itwo  transepts.  The  chancel  was  then 
bed  to  the  Independents.  A door  was  cut 
Lem  through  the  canopied  tomb  of  Thomas 
Jner,  and  the  seating  altered  for  their 
jnmodation.  In  1803  the  old  spire,  186  ft. 
ight,  was  taken  down.  The  present  spire 
irected  in  1806,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament 
obtained  enabling  the  Corporation  to  levy 
ie  repairs  of  the  church  a rate  of  Is.  per 
ron  on  all  coal  imported  into  the  town.  A 
proportion  of  the  rate  on  coal  was  spent 
storing  the  church.  The  Bachelor’s  aisle 
llaken  down  to  form  a foundation  for  works 
P harbour’s  mouth.  Since  1847  many  of 
lisfigurements  have  been  removed,  the 
: ies  have  been  cleared  away,  the  columns 
ie  nave  replaced,  the  chancel  arches 
jd,  the  chancel  restored  to  its  old  propor- 
Hhe  tower  strengthened  so  as  to  bear  a 
|bf  the  original  height,  the  south  aisle  re- 
and  the  west  front  restored ; but  still 
Jremains  to  be  done  before  the  mutilation 
Bnturies  can  be  effaced,  and  the  church 
fat  back  to  the  splendour  which  it  once 


for  assistance  rendered  in  making  the  proceed- 
ings successful. 

The  subsequent  three  days’  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  were  conducted  at  Norwich, 
hereafter  detailed. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHiE  OLO  GICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  NORWICH. 


pial  thanks  were  given  to  Archdeacon 
Ije  for  his  able  paper.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
I,  pronounced  this  church  to  be  the  most 
)js  he  had  seen  for  a long  time.  It  required 
vnight’s  study.  The  ground  plan  shows 
he  Norman  church  differed  but  little  from 
krdinarv  plan  of  a Norman  church.  If  it 
Ip  that  the  lines  of  three  apses  are  to  be 
:i  as  has  been  stated,  we  have  almost  the 
'*  plan  that  was  usual.  The  central  tower 
less  shows  a cruciform  church.  But  the 
k al  of  the  Norman  nave  at  the  end  of  the 
'h  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
• y is  a difficulty.  The  work  at  the  west 
I the  nave,  called  the  Bachelor’s  aisle,  has 
yery  much  misunderstood.  That  work, 
bock  believeB,  was  intended  as  a mask  to 
1st  front,  and  to  correct  the  defect  of  the 
Ihaviog  but  a small  portion  of  frontage 
1 red  with  the  aisles,  which  is  an  anomaly, 
1,1  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 
r.;he  architect  had  in  his  mind  was  the  con- 
^ on  of  a fine  bell-tower,  similar  to  that  at 
L 38t  end  of  Ely  Cathedral.  People  living 
t -lying  lands  have  always  desired  to  erect 
jficent  towers.  To  correct  the  proportions 
•'  west  end  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  builder  of 
thchelor’s  aisle  intended  to  carry  out  a plan 
l tusual,  that  of  a church  with  a central 
| having  a western  tower  also.  The  founda- 
W the  Bachelor’s  aisle,  carefully  preserved, 
‘he  exact  square  for  a campanile.  The 
|®  foundations  of  quadrangular  turrets  are 
joortion  to  the  scale  of  the  tower.  If  the 
‘ad  been  carried  out  there  would  have  been 
sive  and  grand  steeple  that  would  have 
( he  glory  of  the  town.  Mr.  Brock  added 
word 8 as  to  restoration  of  churches.  He 
’nended  an  adherence  to  the  golden 
1 ile  of  repairing  old  work  instead  of  intro- 
new. 

. party,  on  leaving  St.  Nicholas  Church, 

‘ the  residence  of  Mr.  Christmas,  Market- 
J where  they  inspected  the  large  and 
‘ !e  collection  of  oil  paintings,  old  china, 
aer  rare  curiosities  that  Mr.  Christmas  is 
ied  of.  This  was  followed  by  an  examina- 
the  “ Rows  ” and  the  old  Tolhonse. 
r luncheon  at  the  Star  Hotel,  the  party 
ded  in  tramcars  to  Gorleston,  where  a 
; , Pas  paid  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  Dr. 

' , one  of  the  churchwardens,  read  a paner 
c I building.  r 

he  evening  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
all,  when  Mr.  De  Gray  Birch  described 
^ i 8 and  charters  of  the  Corporation,  and 
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The  members  of  this  Association  having 
finished  their  proceedings  in  Yarmouth,  arrived 
in  Norwich  on  Monday,  the  18tb,  and  were 
received  in  the  Guildhall  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  H. 
Bullard).  After  inspecting  the  Guildhall,  the 
visitors  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral,  where  a 
paper  was  read  by  the  Dean  (Dr.  Goulburn). 
Norwich  Cathedral,  the  Dean  remarked,  may  be 
Baid  to  have  been  founded  amid  the  blare  of 
trumpets.  In  the  year  preceding  itB  foundation 
(1095)  all  Europe  had  thrilled  with  excitement 
as  Pope  Urban  II.  had  touched  the  chords  of 
chivalry  and  fanaticism  at  Claremont.  Not  the 
least  notice  of  this  enthusiasm  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  letters  of  Bishop  Herbert.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  insight  they  give  into  the 
character  of  the  writer.  Herbert  de  Lozinga 
was  a Lotharingian,  educated  at  Fecamp,  in 
Normandy,  who  became  prior  of  Ramsey  Abbey. 
It  is  said  that  by  simoniacal  practices  he  obtained 
from  William  Rufus  this  see,  which  he  removed 
from  Thetford  to  Norwich,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Cathedral  in  1096.  He  lived, 
however,  to  complete  only  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  church,  with  its  three  circular  apsidal 
chapels,  two  of  which  remain,  the  transepts, 
choir,  with  the  two  bays  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tower,  and  the  south  wall  of  the  cloister,  with 
its  magnificent  Norman  arcade.  Two  other 
semicircular  chapels — one  from  the  north,  the 
other  from  the  south  transept — must  have  been 
the  work  of  Herbert.  The  erection  of  grand 
buildings  was  a mania  with  the  Normans.  The 
date  of  Herbert’s  church  is  attested  by  the  basi- 
lican arrangement  of  the  east  end,  which  still 
exhibits  the  Bishop’s  stone  chair,  raised  above 
several  steps,  and  stone  benches  arranged  on 
either  side  for  the  presbyters.  Herbert 
also  founded  a convent  for  sixty  Benedic- 
tine monks.  The  easternmost  of  the  chapels 
having  been  destroyed,  was  replaced  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Bishop  Suffield,  by 
an  Early  English  lady  chapel,  of  which  only 
the  two  entrance  arches  remain.  The  Registrum 
Primum,  or  register  of  the  Prior,  shows  that 
Herbert  finished  the  church  nearly  up  to  the 
present  screen  across  the  nave,  while  his  suc- 
cessor, Bishop  Eborard,  completed  it.  Just  on 
the  north  of  the  stone  screen  was  the  altar  of 
St.  William-in-the-Wood,  a lad  who  was  said  to 
have  been  mockingly  crucified  by  the  Jews  on 
Good  Friday,  and  whose  body  was  buried  in 
Thorpe  Wood,  where  it  was  afterwards  miracu- 
lously discovered.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.  a dispute  arose  between  the 
monks  and  citizens  as  to  the  right  of  the  former 
to  take  toll  on  Tombland,  when  the  convent 
was  besieged  by  the  citizens.  Most  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Edward  I.  ordered  the  citizens  to  pay  3,000 
marks  to  the  Prior  for  the  restoration  of  the 
buildings.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ethelbert 
gate  of  the  Close  was  then  built.  The  cloisters 
were  built  by  Richard  de  Uppenhall,  Bishop 
Wakering,  and  Bishop  Alnwyck,  and  completed 
in  1430.  The  Beauchamp  Chapel  was  founded 
in  1320.  In  1362  a furious  hurricane  blew 
down  the  steeple,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
clearstory,  whereupon  Bishop  Percy,  with  great 
munificence,  rebuilt  it  in  the  style  of  the  period. 
In  Bishop  Alnwyck’s  time,  about  1430,  a Norman 
west  front  was  removed,  and  one  of  a Perpen- 
dicular character  substituted.  Bishop  Lyhart 
(1445-1472)  vaulted  the  roof  of  the  nave,  in 
which  he  introduced  360  sculptures  illustrating 
sacred  history.  Bishop  Goldwell  (1472-1498), 
who  inherited  much  work  from  Bishop  Lyhart, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  roof  of  the  choir, 
which  he  vaulted  and  adorned  with  his  rebus. 
Bishop  Nix,  who  was  a persecutor  of  the  Re- 
formers, completed  the  roof  by  erecting  the 
stone  vaulting  of  the  transept  and  adorning  it 
likewise. 

Dr.  Bensly  followed  with  a paper  enumerating 
and  describing  a number  of  curious  books  and 
MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

After  being  hospitably  entertained  at  luncheon 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Deanery,  the  party,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  visited  the 
grounds  of  the  Bishop’s  palace,  where,  over  the  , 


door  of  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral,  they 
saw  the  effigy  of  a bishop,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  that  of  Herbert  de  Lozinga,  and  by  others  of 
Eborard.  The  chapel  in  the  garden,  an  ivy- 
covered  ruin,  and  the  fine  vaulted  rooms  of  the 
present  palace,  were  visited,  and  shown  by  a 
plan  to  have  been  the  chapel  and  parts  of  the 
palace  of  Bishop  Salmon.  That  prelate  also 
built  the  charnel-house  with  chapel  over  it, 
now  used  as  the  Grammar  School.  Where  the 
dry  bones  of  the  dead  were  deposited  the 
Grammar  School  boys  now  disport  themselves 
on  wet  days  in  gymnastic  exercises.  A look  at 
the  fine  gateway  erected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Erpingham  was  followed  by  a visit  to  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall,  the  monastery  of  the  Black- 
friars, of  which  Sir  Thomas  was  a great  benefactor. 
Between  St.  Andrew’s  Hall, — which  was  the 
nave,  while  the  Dutch  Church  was  the  chancel 
of  the  grand  church  of  the  Blackfriars, — and 
the  river  are  extensive  remains  of  the  monastery, 
including  the  cloisters,  now  part  of  the  play- 
ground of  the  Commercial  School,  and  other 
vaulted  rooms  now  part  of  the  kitchen  and  offices 
of  Mr.  Lacey,  builder.  But  the  most  interesting 
work  near  the  Hall  is  a relic  of  Becket’s  Chapel, 
a fragment  of  brickwork  of  an  early  period.  On 
St.  Andrew’s  Hill  are  the  remains  of  the  church 
of  St.  Christopher,  now  part  of  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Harman.  These  were  of  course  noticed. 
The  finest  piece  of  flintwork  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  is  said  to  be  the  old  Bridewell,  in 
Bridewell  Alley.  It  arrested  the  attention  of 
Evelyn  when  he  came  to  visit  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  a parochial 
church  second  only  to  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft,  was 
opened  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Copeman.  Here  Mr. 
R.  F.  Beecheno  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  history  of  the  church.  There  was 
a church  here  before  the  Conquest,  but 
the  present  one  was  erected  in  1506.  Its 
architecture  is  Late  Perpendicular.  The 
length  is  120  ft.  and  the  width  55  ft.,  being 
next  in  size  to  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft.  At  the 
Reformation  the  parish  had  a martyr,  one 
Elizabeth  Cooper,  a pewterer’s  wife,  who  suffered 
death  in  the  Lollard’s  pit  in  1557.  She  at  first 
recanted  openly  in  the  church,  but  afterwards 
during  divine  service  called  upon  the  congrega- 
tion not  to  follow  her  example.  Within  the 
altar-rails  are  the  brass  effigies  of  a man  and 
woman,  supposed  by  Blomefield  to  be  William 
Layer,  mayor  in  1537,  and  his  wife  ; but  Mr. 
Beecheno  found,  from  Mackerell’s  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  that  in  his  time  an  escutcheon 
remained  with  the  mark  of  Robert  Gardiner, 
mayor,  who  died  in  1508,  and  whose  effigy 
remains  in  the  north  aisle,  with  the  same  mark 
and  an  inscription.  Among  the  historical  features 
are  two  specially  worthy  of  note.  A mural 
monument  in  the  south  aisle  records  the  fact 
that  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  had  the  honour 
of  giving  to  the  city  the  first  and  last  mayor 
under  the  old  charter,  viz.,  William  Appleyard, 
in  1403,  and  William  Moore,  in  1834.  In  the 
same  aisle  is  also  a mural  monument  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  an  ancestor  of  the  late  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lambert  pro- 
nounced the  plate  to  be  the  finest  in  England, 
and  took  drawings  of  it.  St.  John’s  Madder- 
market  Church,  which  was  visited,  has  monu- 
ments of  the  Howard  family, — for  in  this  parish 
was  the  ducal  palace, — and  several  interesting 
brasses.  Strangers’  Hall,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Canon  Dalton,  behind  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  John,  is  an  interesting  old 
mansion  built  by  Nicholas  Sotherton.  The 
house  has  a fine  old  Btaircase  and  a grand 
panelled  room.  It  was  opposite  this  house  that 
Kemp  finished  his  “ Nine  Daies  Wonder,’’  his 
dance  from  London  to  Norwich.  St.  Gregory’s 
Church,  close  by,  the  next  place  visited,  is 
interesting  for  its  monuments,  its  mural  painting 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  its  lectern. 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th,  the  members  met  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  where 
Mr.  Phipson  pointed  out  by  the  aid  of  maps  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  the  city  and  the  sites  of 
the  walls  and  gates.  He  also  gave  a description 
of  the  various  churches,  &c. 

Mr.  De  Gray  Birch  (of  the  British  Museum) 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
charters  of  the  city  which  were  exhibited  on 
the  table.  He  complimented  the  Corporation 
on  the  great  care  which  they  had  evidently 
taken  of  these  documents,  the  series  of  which 
formed  a most  magnificent  collection.  The 
members  of  the  Association  had  often  seen 
documents  in  a condition  the  very  reverse  of 
•tumbled  about  in  confusion,  and  very 
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seriously  injured  beyond  reclamation.  During 
the  whole  time  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Association  he  had  newer  seen  a series  of  docu- 
ments in  a better  state  of  preservation,  or  more 
carefully  kept  than  these  charters  of  Norwich. 
The  first  charter  was  of  Henry  II.,  and  from 
internal  evidence  was  presumed  to  have  been 
granted  in  the  fifth  year  of  that  monarch.  The 
series  might  well  be  contrasted  with  the  un- 
fortunate remains  of  corporate  documents  they 
visited  in  a town  not  long  ago,  where  many  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  Hut, 
as  an  officer  of  the  British  Museum,  he  ought 
to  speak  with  hesitation  on  this  point,  because 
if  such  documents  did  not  sometimes  get 
out  of  their  proper  ownership,  the  British 
Museum  would  not  be  able  to  gather 
together  such  a collection  as  it  had.  The 
seal  attached  to  the  charter  of  Henry  III. 
was  a remarkable  example  of  the  seal  of  the 
period ; it  was  appended  to  the  charter  by 
a fine  specimen  of  the  weaver’s  art,  composed 
of  a silk  facing  on  a ground  of  worsted  or 
thread.  These  were  some  of  the  oldest  remains 
of  the  weaver’s  art  now  to  be  found,  and  he 
doubted  whether  it  could  be  reproduced  in  the 
present  day.  ...  . 

The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  visit  some  ot 
the  city  churches.  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft  was  the 
first  seen.  It  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
and  is  a well-known  example.  St.  Stephen  s 
Church,  which  was  erected  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  next  visited.  It  contains  some  elegant 
tracery,  some  fine  painted  glass,  and  seve- 
ral interesting  monuments.  Other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  church  having  been  noticed,  the 
party  proceeded  to  Heigham,  to  the  flint-faced 
nouse,  the  Dolphin  Inn,  the  homo  of  Bishop 
Hall.  Over  the  ornamented  doorway  is  the  date 
“ 1587.”  In  the  wall  just  within  the  door  is  a 
piscina,  and  a wall  bench-end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  projects  from  the  old  stairway.  The 
principal  room  of  the  house  has  wood  panelled 
ornamental  walls,  oak  doors,  and  an  elaborately 
plastered  ceiling,  all  of  the  Jacobean  period. 
Bishop  Hall,  who  died  on  September  6th,  1656, 
lies  buried  in  the  recently-restored  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  close  by,  where  there  is  a 
curious  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  proceeded  to 
Arminghall,  where  they  inspected  a fine  old 
Elizabethan  house,  now  divided  into  two  dwel- 
lings for  workpeople.  Cotman  mentions  a tradi- 
tion that  some  of  the  materials  used  in  this  house 
were  brought  from  Carrow  Abbey.  Over  the 
doorway  is  a sunk  panel  filled  with  the  sculp- 
ture of  a man  pulled  off  his  horse  by  a lion.  On 
their  way  back  from  Arminghall  the  excur- 
sionists visited  Carrow  Abbey,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tillett,  who  gave  them  a very  cordial 
■welcome  and  full  liberty  to  make  a thorough 
examination  of  the  house  and  grounds.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Tillett,  who  some  years  ago  traced  out  the 
plan  of  the  church  and  buildings  of  the  nunnery 
in  continuous  ridges  of  ground  in  a meadow  at 
the  back  of  the  Abbey,  took  Mr.  Loftus  Brock 
and  other  gentlemen  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
convent  lands,  nearly  ten  acres.  Mr.  Brock 
confirmed  Mr.  E.  A.  Tillett’s  conjectures  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  church,  the  churchyard, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  nunnery.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Tillett  then  read  some  notes  on  the  history  of 
the  Abbey.  On  the  return  of  the  party  to 
Norwich,  a lew  gentlemen  explored  the  old 
Norman  crypts  in  King-street,  and  noted  the 
remains  of  Saxon  and  Norman  architecture  in 
the  churches  of  St.  Julian  and  St.  Etheldred. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guild 
hall,  when  an  interesting  paper  on  “The  Place 
Names  in  Norfolk,”  was  read  by  Mr.  Picton, 
who  pointed  out  how  the  local  nomenclature  of 
any  district  is  generally  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  the  succession  of  races  by  which  the 
country  has  been  inhabited,  the  circumstances 
of  their  settlement,  the  languages  which  they 
spoke,  and  the  incidents  of  their  history.  Norfolk 
was  not  inferior  in  interest  to  any  other  part  of 
England.  The  names  of  its  rivers  are  Celtic, 
and  that  the  Angles  gave  names  to  many  of  its 
villages  is  shown  by  such  terminations  as  “ ham  ” 
“ton,”  “ing,”  &c.,  whilst  similar  evidence 


specting  the  Danes  was  afforded  by  terminations 
like  “ bv.”  “ thoroe.”  “ stead.”  &c.  In  the  course 


of  his  paper  Mr.  Picton  remarked  that  there 
evidences  of  the  ancient  Saxon  mark  in  Norfolk. 
— A brief  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  M.  Knight  referred  to  Marksball  as  a 
place  which  retained  the  very  name  of  the  Mark, 
and  to  the  Town  Close  Estate  as  being  part  of 
the  ancient  mark  lands  of  the  burgh.  Papers 


were  also  read  by  Mr.  Knight  on  “ Norwich  as 
the  Venta  Icenornm,”  and  by  Mr.  J.  Gunn  on 
“ The  Trinitarian  Form  of  Norwich  Cathedral.” 

The  corporation  plate  was  displayed  at  this 
meeting,  and  discoursed  upon  by  Mr.  Lambert. 

On  the  concluding  day,  Wednesday,  the  20th, 
there  was  a carriage  excursion,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Association,  to 
Burgh,  near  Aylsham,  Sail,  and  Cawston, 
taking  in  en  route , by  the  invitation  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Lothian,  Blickley-hall.  About 
half-past  ten  the  vehicles  being  all  occupied, 
the  party  commenced  their  journey,  first  making 
for  Burgh,  near  Aylsham,  by  way  of  Catton, 
Spixworth,  and  Buxton.  On  entering  the  church 
at  Burgh,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary-the- 
Virgin,  the  attention  of  the  party  was  at  once 
attracted  to  the  restored  chancel  which,  aB  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  says,  “ is  one  of  peculiar  interest,” 
having  on  the  south  side  “ a continuous  range  of 
beautiful  lancet  lights  arcaded  within  and  abso- 
lutely simple  without.”  Below  is  an  arcade 
upon  stone  seats.  Mr.  Phipson  gave  some  inte- 
resting information  both  with  respect  to  the 
township  and  the  church.  Soon  after  one 
o’clock  the  party  arrived  at  Blickling-hall, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Lothian,  and  hospitably  entertained  at 
luncheon.  The  company  afterwards  made  an 
inspection  of  the  house,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 

F.  Meyrick,  rector  of  Blickling  and  Erpingham, 
who  gave  some  interesting  details  respecting 
the  house  itself,  the  persons  who  have  lived  in 
it,  and  some  of  the  books  and  pictures  it  contains. 
The  party  next  proceeded  to  Blickling  Church, 
which  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  con- 
tains several  old  brasses,  the  most  remarkable 
being  one  to  Sir  Nicholas  Dagworth,  concerning 
whose  career  Mr.  Spaul,  of  Norwich,  contributed 
some  interesting  notes.  Re-entering  their  car- 
riages, the  party  next  went  to  Sail  Church, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular churches  to  be  found  in  Norfolk.  It 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
with  a south  porch  and  parvise,  and  has  a fine 
west  door  with  angels  in  the  spandrels.  The 
church  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  pro- 
bably by  the  De  Brews,  Mautebys,  Morleys, 
and  Kerdistons,  whose  arms  occur  upon  it. 
Parts  of  the  arms  of  the  Wingfields  and  De  la 
Poles  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  church.  A 
portion  of  the  fine  old  painted  roof,  very  similar 
to  that  at  Blythburgh,  remains.  A rood-screen, 
which  has  been  sawn  in  two,  and  the  upper 
parts  utilised  in  the  formation  of  pews,  was 
enriched  with  paintings  of  saints,  as  may  be 
seen  on  removing  the  whitewash  or  paint  which 
has  been  thickly  spread  over  them.  There  are 
some  misereres  with  elegant  carvings.  The  church 
is  reported  to  be  in  a bad  condition,  and  to  need 
attention.  Cawston  Church,  subsequently  visited, 
was  built  by  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  is  a fine  example  of  the  Transition 
period  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular.  Its 
massive  tower,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phipson, 
by  whom  both  churches  were  described,  was 
never  completed  by  the  putting  on  of  the 
parapets.  The  principal  features  in  the  interior 
are  the  hammer-beam  roof  with  the  spandrels 
filled  with  tracery  and  angels  at  the  ends  ; the 
almost  perfect  rood-screen,  its  panels  filled 
with  paintings  of  the  Apostles,  the  Fathers,  and 
Sir  John  Shore;  and  its  singular  oak-screen 
across  the  tower  arch,  on  which  runs  the  legend, 

“ God  speed  the  plow,  and  send  us  ale  enow 
our  purpose  for  to  make,  at  the  Bign  of  the  Plow 
leet  in  Sygate.  Be  merry  and  glad  ; what  good 
ale  this  work  made.”  It  is  supposed  that  this 
has  reference  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
blessing  of  the  plough  on  Plough  Monday,  or  to 
some  old  manorial  usage. 

In  the  evening  the  party  returned  to  the  Royal 
Hotel,  where  they  had  dinner  and  an  ovening 
sitting,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Colman,  M.P.  A paper  contributed  by  Dr. 
Jessopp  was  read  on  the  Grammar  School 
House,  in  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  Bishop  Salmon  built  the  house,  and  that  it 
is  the  oldest  in  Norwich ; but  Mr.  Phipson,  in 
commenting  upon  the  paper,  doubted  the  success 
of  Dr.  Jessopp’s  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  given  to 
Mr.  Colman,  who,  in  reply,  expressed  a hope 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  Association 
came  to  Norwich  to  explore  more  thoroughly 
its  places  of  architectural  and  historic  interest. 
The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  next  given  to 
Mr.  Phipson,  and  to  the  local  gentlemen  who 
had  read  papers,  and  had  made  the  visit  more 
successful  and  enjoyable  by  imparting  interest- 
ing information  relative  to  places  of  note.  Mr. 


LoftuB  Brock  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  ti 
mayor,  magistrates,  and  corporation  of  Norwii 
and  also  joined  in  the  hope  that  before  long  t 
Association  would  agaiu  visit  “ that  charmii 
old  city.” — Mr.  Fitch  having  acknowledged 
compliment,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  vi 
tendered  to  Mr.  Geo.  Wright,  the  Excnrsi 
secretary,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Phipson,  a 
this  brought  the  congress  to  an  end. 


SUBTERRANEAN  TELEGRAPHS  IN' 
GERMANY. 

Several  important  additions  to  the  extensi 
network  of  subterranean  cables  in  Germany  :i 
in  course  of  construction.  Preparations  hit 
been  made  for  immediately  laying  down  ti 
cables  from  Berlin,  to  Dresden,  Breslau,  aa 
Stettin,  respectively.  The  seven-wired  cal 
are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Guillaume  & Velten 
Cologne,  and  Messrs.  Siemens  & Halske,) 
Berlin.  The  splioing,  the  most  difficult  pan 
the  work,  will  now  be  done  by  German  w< 
men.  The  laying  of  the  cable  from  Berlin: 
Halle,  described  in  a former  number  of  ; 
Builder,  offered  many  difficulties,  which  hi 
now  been  overcome.  It  is  possible  now.  to  t 
splice,  and  imbed  in  one  day  as  many  piece 
cable  as  it  formerly  took  a week  to  do.  > 
manipulation  has  been  greatly  simplified  B; 
machine  invented  by  Dr.  Siemens.  This  machi 
driven  by  steam,  excavates,  as  it  proceeds,:) 
road  to  a depth  of  3 ft.,  and  a breadth  oil 
inches,  depositing  behind,  at  the  same  time, cl 
cable  into  the  ditch  prepared  by  it  in  fni 
workmen  follow,  and  rapidly  fill  up  the  tn 
and  beat  the  ground  firm.  In  submerging  ca  I 
in  rivers,  also,  practice  has  contrived  manipi 
tions  by  which  much  time  is  saved.  The  Oi) 
from  Berlin  to  Dresden  will  be  continued 
some  future  time,  over  Hof  and  Niirnberpi 
Miinchen ; that  to  Breslau  will  receive  an:i 
tension  as  far  as  OJerberg,  with  a branc.K 
Posen  ; and  the  cable  to  Stettin  will  be  extern: 
over  Koslin,  Schlawe,  Stolp,  and  Lauenburpi 
far  as  Danzig  and  ultimately  Konigsberg.  ¥ 
once  the  cables  from  the  centre  Berlin  above  hi 
cated  are  completed,  it  will  only  require  a i 
junctions  in  order  to  perfect  the  network) 
over  Germany.  The  empire  will  then  posse 
system  of  telegraphic  communication  entu 
independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elemc 
If  we  look  on  Germany  as  a circle,  the.oeij 
Berlin,  will  send  cable  radii  to  Konigsl*; 
Strassburg-Metz,  Oderberg,  Hamburg-ri 
Magdeburg-Cologne,  and  Dresden-Miincheu; 
work  of  the  future  will  be  a cable  peripi 
covering  all  the  frontiers  of  the  German  Emfj 


THE  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE,  RUE  Dll 
TOURNELLES,  PARIS. 

We  have  already  given  an  interior  view  a 
new  synagogue  recently  erected  in  Paris,  wi 
few  descriptive  particulars,  and  we  add  I 
according  to  promise,  a view  of  the  extet 
We  may  repeat,  for  the  sake  of  conveDU 
that  the  faqade  measures  22  metres  in  ext 
is  decorated  with  sculptured  emblems  of 
Jewish  faith,  such  as  branches  of  palm,  s& 
trumpets,  as  also  Hebrew  inscriptions;  a^ 
surmounted  by  a semicircular  frontal,  at  th 
of  which  are  placed  the  tables  of  the  law.  ' 
sculpture  was  executed  by  MM.  Germain 
Watrinelle.  M.  Varcollier,  official  architec 
the  Fourth  Arrondissement  of  Paris,  designer 
building. 


Bridges  for  the  Suburbs.— At  the  J 

ing  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work 
the  8th  inst.,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dresser-R: 
(for  the  Works,  &c.,  Committee),  seconds 
Mr.  Lloyd,  the  Board  approved  of  the  drav 
submitted  by  the  Lewisham  and  Pmmi 
District  Boards,  of  a bridge  proposed  to  oe. 
struoted  over  the  river  Quaggy,  and  agre\ 
contribute  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  wort 
exceeding  3001.  A report  was  also  submits, 
the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Uomm 
recommending  that  the  Board  do  cou  ti 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  construction 
new  bridge  over  the  river  Lea  at  Temple- 
and  of  improvements  to  the  two  bri  ges  p 
over  the  Hackney-cut,  Bach  contribution"; 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  2,  1 

report  was  adopted. 


* See  pp.  856,  859,  ante. 
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g LONDON  LEATHER  EXCHANGE, 
BERMONDSEY. 

building  at  the  corner  of  Weaton- 
and  Market-Btreet,  Bermondsey,  imme- 
adjacent  to  the  Leather  and  Skin 
l belongs  to  the  Leather  Warehouse 
ny,  and  has  been  recently  erected  to 
the  recognised  want  of  a suitable  place 
ihould  be  regarded  as  the  head-quarters 
leather  trades  in  London.  It  was  for- 
hpened  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst. 
manufacture  of  leather  has  been  carried 
ugland  from  a remote  date,  this  useful 
; having  been  mentioned  as  an  export  in 
le  of  Augustus.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
lie  manufacture  became  localised  in  Ber- 
jy,  but  certainly  soon  after  the  Norman 
at  tanners  were  found  there.  The 
character  of  the  locality,  which  con- 
until  the  last  century  of  low  marshes 
ited  by  tidal  streams,  marked  out  this 
of  Southwark  as  the  obvious  seat  of  a 
cture  for  which  considerable  space  and 
jot  supply  of  running  water  were  essen- 
Phere  are  several  important  factories 
till  possess  the  right  cf  tidal  water  sup- 
la  the  river  Thames,  the  regulations  and 
!of  the  culverts  being  vested  in  the  local 
ties. 

Le  time  of  Edward  III.  it  was  enacted 
l leather,  skins,  wool,  &c.,  for  export, 
pe  sent  out  from  a staple  town  or  port, 

I being  one  of  the  chief.  The  earliest 
| for  leather  appears  to  have  been  held 
lar  the  Guildhall,  in  the  City,  afterwards 
|1  to  Leadenhall  in  1444,  and  in  1488  the 
Lf  Common  Council  made  an  ordinance 
e assay  of  tanned  leather  was  to  be 
k Leadenhall,  the  position  of  which  as  a 
!is  thereby  confirmed, 
ue  reign  of  James  I.,  1601,  the  great 
! of  Leather  was  passed,  the  salutary 
pf  which  exist  to  the  present  time.  That 
Ivided  for  the  classification  and  regulation 
arious  trades  concerned  in  the  production 
her ; confirmed  the  London  right  of 
Lnd  assay  ; regulated  Leadenhall ; recog - 
Duthwark  market  and  Bartholomew  Fair 
s for  the  sale  of  leather ; and  broke  down 
jopoly  which  previously  restricted  dealing 
ur  to  citizens  of  the  City  of  London.* 

|131  the  Leather  Warehouse  Company 

Irmed,  and  the  market  established  at 
dsey  on  a site  containing  several  acres, 
arehouses,  with  hide  depository,  tavern, 
re  erected  under  the  superintendence 
ite  Mr.  G.  Porter,  and  several  additional 
uses  have  been  built  by  the  company 
at  period. 

dismarketing  of  Leadenhall  market  by 
(poration  of  London,  and  the  consequent 
of  leading  factors  and  merchants  con- 
iwith  the  leather  trade  to  Bermondsey, 
'jluced  the  directors  of  the  company  to 
ie  new  Exchange  and  Mart  in  the  very 
' the  trade.  The  building  is  faced  exter- 
lith  red  bricks  and  Portland  stone,  the 
peing  of  Haytor  granite.  Two  carved 
1 -one  on  each  Bide  of  the  principal  en- 
I—  assist  in  supporting  the  balcony  in 
the  bay  window  on  the  first  floor.  The 
ijmedallions  on  the  semicircular  heads  of 
and  -floor  windows  represent  various  pro- 
of leather  manufacture.  The  clock,  in 
■ ret  at  the  angle  of  the  principal  fronts, 
;he  hours  on  a bell  in  the  open  turret  above, 
principal  portion  of  the  ground  floor  is 
d by  the  Exchange,  46  ft.  by  40  ft.  and 
• in.  hig'b  ; adjoining  is  a business  room 
1 acheon  bar  for  members  only. 

■ )ad  staircase  leads  to  the  first  floor,  13  ft. 
n which  are  separate  dining-rooms  for 
irs  and  non  - subscribers,  servery  and 
; lift,  and  bntler’s  pantry.  The  first  floor 
’ltains  reading-room,  26  ft.  by  17  ft.  9 in., 
;g-room,  and  extensive  lavatories,  &c.,  for 
1-8. 

1 he  second  floor  is  a sale-room,  available 
1 public  meetings,  46  f t.  by  40  ft.,  and  13  ft. 
having  a semicircular  ceiling  with  con- 
• skylights  over  the  centre  portion,  which 
. in  extreme  height. 

private  rooms  connected  with  the  sale- 
1 nd  the  manager’s  apartments,  complete 

try. 

■he  basement  are  the  kitchen,  scullery, 

recently -published  “Index  to  the  Remem- 
■ reviewed  in  our  last  issue,  gives  an  account  of 
-r  of  letters  referring  to  the  early  history  of  the 

1 rade. 


larder,  pantries,  store-rooms,  wine,  spirit,  beer, 
and  coal  cellars. 

The  rear  portion  of  the  building  on  the  base- 
ment and  ground  floor  is  appropriated  to  the 
business  of  the  Leather  Market  Tavern,  formerly 
carried  on  on  this  site. 

Internally  the  walls  are  pointed,  the  wood- 
work stained  and  varnished,  the  lobbies  and 
vestibules  being  paved  with  Minton's  tiles.  The 
public  rooms  are  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  and 
coils  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  & Co.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Geo. 
Elkington  & Son,  of  Cannon- street,  architects 
to  the  company.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Wm.  Shep- 
herd, of  101,  Bermondsey  New-road.  Messrs. 
Strode  & Co.  have  carried  out  the  gas-fittings, 
and  Mr.  John  Warnethe  bar  and  counter  fittings. 
The  restaurant  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Roberts,  of  St.  James’s  Hall. 


NEW  HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKET, 
EASTCROFT,  NOTTINGHAM. 

In  connexion  with  the  account  we  give  above 
of  the  London  Leather  Exchange,  we  have 
to  mention  the  recent  completion  of  the  Hide 
and  Skin  Market,  Eastcroft,  Nottingham,  under 
the  directions  of  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  architect. 
The  buiders  were  Messrs.  Lees,  Brothers.  The 
style  adopted  is  a variation  of  Gothic.  The 
building  covers  an  area  of  120  square  feet. 
The  terra-cotta  of  the  Whitwick  Colliery  Com- 
pany is  freely  used.  Entering  by  one  of  the 
wide  archways  on  the  north  side,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a large  open  shed  that  one  might  take 
to  be  a modern  railway  station,  the  iron  pillars 
supporting  the  roof  and  the  light  iron  framework 
above  favouring  such  a supposition.  One  side 
of  the  interior  is  intended  for  sheep  skins  and 
another  for  hides,  and  wooden  benches  on  the 
south  side  have  been  erected  for  the  fat 
“ market.”  The  floor  on  which  the  skins  will  be 
deposited  is,  of  course,  slanting,  and  is  made  of 
a hard  brick  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
whilst  the  walls  are  of  white  enamelled  bricks, 
which  may  be  readily  washed  after  the  market 
has  been  held.  The  ventilation  is  on  what  is 
known  as  the  louvre  system ; and,  the  light 
being  admitted  from  the  north  side,  little  or  no 
sunshine  will  enter,  this  being  an  especial  desi- 
deratum. To  the  right  of  the  building,  as  you 
enter  from  the  north,  are  situated  various  offices. 
There  is  stabling  capable  of  accommodating  six 
horses  (the  floor  is  of  a new  kind  of  brick,  which, 
as  the  grooves  only  run  in  one  direction,  may  be 
easily  swept)  ; there  is,  further,  a harness-room, 
salt  store,  and  a yard  suitable  for  grooming  the 
horses.  The  business  offices  are  placed  on  the 
north  side,  immediately  as  you  enter.  There  is 
an  entry  department  and  a general  office,  and 
above  these  a sale-room  and  board-room,  the 
whole  suite  of  rooms  being  comfortably  fitted 
up  and  heated  by  hot-water  pipes.  The  market 
is  built  by  the  Bridge  Committee,  and  let  on 
lease  to  the  Nottingham  Hide,  Skin,  and  Fat 
Market  Company,  Limited.* 


THE  SHEFFIELD  MEETING  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  commenced 
in  Sheffield  on  the  20th  inst.,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Dr.  Allman.  We  give  abstracts  of 
a few  of  the  papers  read  in  the  sectional 
meetings. 

In  Section  C,  Geology,  Professor  Boyd  Daw- 
kins, F.R.S.,  gave  an  account  of  the  discoveries 
in  the  bone  caves  of  Derbyshire.  The  first 
cavern  brought  to  light  in  Derbyshire,  he  said, 
was  the  famous  one  of  Wirksworth,  about  1820, 
accidentally  come  upon  in  the  working  of  a 
lead  mine.  The  finding  in  it  of  the  remains 
of  elephants,  an  almost  perfect  skeleton  of 
the  rhinoceros,  and  other  remains  of  the 
same  animal,  alone  established  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  these  animals  in  that  part  of  the 
world  in  olden  days.  In  1875  Mr.  Mello  found, 
in  the  caves  of  Cresswell  Crags, bones  of  animals 
and  remains  of  men’s  handiwork.  The  last 
cavern  that  had  been  explored  was  dis- 
covered at  Matlock  Bath  this  year,  and  the 
remains  of  animals  found  were  of  the  same  sort 
as  those  met  with  in  Cresswell  Crags.  The  next 
and  most  important  thing  they  would  like  to 
see  settled  was  the  age  of  these,  caverns,  but 

* A small  view,  and  a plan  of  the  market  will  be  found 
in  the  Leather  Trade»‘  Circular  for  June  7th,  1879. 


that  he  looked  upon  as  an  impossibility.  There 
was  nothing  to  show  that  they  existed  before  or 
during  the  Glacial  period  ; and  all  the  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  fix  a date,  outside  the 
written  record  in  the  pages  of  the  historian,  he 
looked  upon  as  useless,  because  they  put  be- 
fore the  minds  of  people  who  did  not  know  a 
certain  amount  of  definiteness  with  regard  to 
geological  events  which  those  events  did  not 
possess. 

The  President  of  the  Anthropological  De- 
partment of  Section  D,  Biology,  was  Dr.  E.  B. 
Tylor,  F.R.S.,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
asked  what,  looking  back  4,000  or  5,000  years, 
was  the  appearauce  of  mankind  as  disclosed  to 
us  by  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  inscriptions? 
Several  of  the  best  marked  races  of  men  were 
already  in  existence,  including  the  brown 
Egyptian,  the  dark  white  Semitic  man  of 
Assyria  or  Palestine,  and  the  Central  African 
of  two  varieties,  which  travellers  still  found  as 
distinct  as  ever.  The  evidence  accessible  as  to 
ancient  races  of  men  went  to  prove  that  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  difference  in 
types  of  skull,  hair,  skin,  and  constitution  did 
their  chief  work  in  times  before  history  began. 
Experience  and  history  showed  that  civilisation 
grew  up  gradually,  while  every  age  preserved  re- 
cognisable traces  of  the  ages  which  went  before. 
The  woodman’s  axe  of  to-day  still  retained  much 
of  the  form  of  its  ancestor — the  stone  celt  in  its 
wooden  handle.  The  monuments  showed  that  in 
the  Egyptian  life  5,000  years  ago  civilisation 
had  advanced  so  far  that  there  was  an  elaborate 
form  of  government,  an  educated  literary  priest- 
hood, a nation  skilled  in  agriculture,  architec- 
ture, and  metal  work.  There  appeared  no 
particular  reason  to  think  that  the  relics  from 
the  drift-beds  or  bone-caves  represented  man  as 
ho  first  appeared  on  the  earth.  The  savage 
condition  generally,  though  rude,  and  more  or 
less  representing  early  stages  of  culture,  never 
looked  absolutely  primitive,  just  as  no  savage 
language  ever  had  the  appearance  of  being  a 
primitive  language. 

In  the  same  section.  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Discovery  of  Animal  Mounds  in 
the  Pyrenees.”  The  present  discovery  was  very 
greatly  due  to  the  description  given  by  Sir 
Vincent  Eyre  of  a custom  of  burning  living 
serpents  at  a particular  spot  in  the  Pyrenees. 
In  exploring  these  mountains,  the  author  found 
in  certain  directions  indications  which  always 
accompany  the  mounds.  The  churches  abounded 
in  features  expressive  of  the  subversion  of  a 
pagan  faith,  of  which  the  serpent  or  dragon  had 
evidently  been  the  representative,  and  with 
these  were  found  built  into  the  walls  examples 
of  pagan  Roman  occupation,  as  votive  altars, 
&c.  Following  the  track  where  these  were 
most  expressive,  he  had  come  upon  mounds  as 
distinct  in  form  to  an  animal  appearance  as 
that  presented  by  any  of  the  American  mounds ; 
they  were  altogether  artificial,  and  shaped  into 
an  appearance  of  animal  outline  so  real  as  to 
seem  like  life.  In  the  parts  forming  the  heads 
the  chamber  had  been  appropriated,  in  one  case 
by  an  arched  chamber  of  Roman  work,  in  another 
by  a descent  of  several  feet  into  the  body  of  a 
small  church.  On  the  spine  of  the  least  molested 
one  had  been  a tumulus,  in  which,  the  cure  of 
the  church  informed  him,  had  been  found  several 
of  the  most  primitive  incinerary  urns,  contain- 
ing bones,  Celtic  articles,  and  above  these, 
objects  of  the  Gallo- Romano  description,  and 
again  above  these,  later  or  Christian  Roman 
woiks.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  latter 
had  been  laid  aside,  and  the  cure  sought  it  out 
for  Dr.  Phene  amongst  some  ddbris ; it  was  the 
Btem  of  an  ancient  cross,  and  on  it  were  sculp- 
tured serpents — not  in  the  usual  position  of 
subjection  to  a superior  power,  but  evidently  as 
being  in  a condition  of  supremacy;  but  as  there 
were  also  several  dead  ones  represented,  it 
might  be  that  the  sculpture  figured  the  condi- 
tion of  the  real  serpents  before  and  after  the 
ceremony  of  burning.  Everything  in  the  district 
was  emblematic  of  the  serpent  or  dragon,  and 
the  mounds  were  distinctly  of  such  a form.  On 
the  mountains  overlooking  these  mounds  were 
a number  of  stone  circles,  like  those  so  well 
known  in  Britain.  The  description  of  these  and 
further  details  he  reserved,  to  meet  a request 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Congress  at  Brussels,  before  which  he  had  been 
invited  to  read  a paper  on  the  mounds  of  Europe. 
In  this  last  discovery  he  had  the  advantage  of 
having  some  members  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association  present  with  him,  who  also 
identified  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  mounds 
with  life-like  animal  forms. 
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In  Section  E,  Geography,  a paper  on  the 
Imperial  Survey  of  India,  by  Mr.  J.  0.  N.  James, 
Deputy-Superintendent  of  the  Surveys  of  India, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Black.  The  object  of  Mr. 
James’s  paper  [was  to  sketch  out  in  a concise 
manner  the  nature  of  the  work  in  progress  and 
already  performed  by  the  Indian  Survey  Depart- 
ment, and  to  point  out  its  practical  utility.  The 
Imperial  Survey  of  India,  up  to  a late  period, 
consisted  of  three  distinct  branches,  namely, 
the  Trigonometrical,  Topographical,  and  Revenue 
Surveys.  The  Trigonometrical  Survey,  besides 
its  purely  scientific  work,  furnishes  the  great 
basis  by  principal  triangulation  for  the  origin 
and  extension  of  detail  surveys  executed  by  the 
Topographical  and-Revenue  branches.  Already 
the  whole  of  India  is  covered  with  principal 
triangulation  which,  for  scientific  accuracy,  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  similar  undertaking  in  the 
world.  To  the  Topographical  branch  is  assigned 
the  labour  of  executing  geographical  surveys  of 
native  States  and  hilly  or  forest  tracks  in  British 
territory,  usually  on  a scale  of  1 in.  to  the  mile. 
Mr.  James  described  the  methods  adopted  in  the 
execution  of  these  topographical  surveys,  and 
pointed  out  the  vast  amount  of  geographical 
information  which  is  collected  by  the  surveyors. 
During  the  administration  of  Sir  Henry  Thuillier, 
late  Surveyor-General  of  India  (1861  to  1877), 
an  area  of  not  less  than  290,000  square  miles 
was  surveyed  and  mapped,  including  the  wildest 
and  least  known  tracts  of  India.  This  enormous 
area,  more  than  double  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  was  surveyed  in  sixteen  years,  at 
an  average  cost  of  21.  the  square  mile.  The 
Revenue  Survey  operations,  the  paper  said, 
are  chiefly  confined  to  open  and  well-culti- 
vated districts  in  British  territory.  They 
furnish  complete  and  accurate  records  of  the 
area  and  boundaries  of  every  village  and 
district ; they  show  the  extent  of  waste  and 
cultivated  land,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  principal  features  of  the  country,  on  a scale 
of  4 in.  to  the  mile.  From  these  original 
surveys  excellent  maps  of  complete  districts 
are  completed  on  various  scales  for  general 
administrative  purposes.  In  some  special 
districts  the  system  of  cadastral  field  surveys 
has  been  introduced.  During  Sir  Henry 
Thuillier’s  superintendence,  an  area  of  493,000 
square  miles  was  completed  on  the  village 
survey  Bystem  on  a scale  of  4 in.  to  the 
mile,  and  12,281  square  miles  by  cadastral 
measurement  on  a scale  of  16  in.  and  32  in.  to 
the  mile,  making  an  aggregate  of  505,574 
Bquaie  miles,  considerably  more  than  double 
the  area  of  France.  The  Revenue  Surveys 
comprise  a great  portion  of  Bengal  and  Assam, 
all  Oude,  part  of  tho  north-west  and  central 
provinces  and  Bombay,  nearly  all  the  Punjaub, 
and  all  Scinde.  This  work  has  not  been  ac- 
complished without  the  sacrifice  of  many 
valuable  lives  and  the  necessity  of  facing 
dangers  and  hardships  of  no  common  kind. 
The  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  Indian  surveyors 
are  beyond  all  praise,  and  their  work  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  most  valuable.  It  must, 
however,  be  clearly  understood  that  a consider- 
able portion  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Topographical  branch  of  the  Department  is 
nothing  more  than  a first  survey,  rapidly 
executed,  for  geographical  and  general  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  Hereafter,  more  rigo- 
rously accurate  and  complete  surveys  will  be 
needed. 

In  Section  F,  Economic  Science,  Professor 
Leone  Levi  read  a paper  on  the  “ Scientific 
Societies  in  Relation  to  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  He  enume- 
rated the  existing  scientific  societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  stating  their  present  numbers 
and  the  functions  they  discharged.  First  and 
foremost  were  the  three  Royal  Societies — one  in 
England,  one  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland, 
the  number  of  members  in  1878  being  for  the 
Royal  Society,  549 ; the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, 428 ; and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  328. 
The  societies  devoted  to  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences  had,  in  1878,  5,406  members  ; 
the  natural  history  sciences,  16,534 ; the  archm- 
ological  and  geographical  societies,  5,038;  and 
the  societies  whose  object  is  the  study  of  the 
applied  sciences,  21,947.  The  amount  voted  by 
the  State  yearly  for  education,  science,  and  art 
appeared  large,  and  constituted  a somewhat 
greater  percentage  on  the  total  national  ex- 
penditure than  in  former  years.  Thus,  in  1878, 
the  total  expenditure  was  85,408,0001.,  and  the 
expenditure  for  education,  science,  and  art, 
4,153,0001.,  or  4 88  per  eent.  If,  however,  we 
eliminate  from  the  total  vote  the  amount  ex- 


pended for  elementary  education,  the  propor- 
tion left  for  science  and  art  is  considerably 
diminished,  amounting  only  to  529,0001.  The 
income  of  our  scientific  societies  ordinarily 
arises  from  annual  subscriptions  or  life  subscrip- 
tions of  members,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  any 
funded  property.  Some  of  the  societies  were 
indifferently  located,  and  their  house-rent  con- 
stituted an  appreciable  proportion  of  their  ex- 
penditure. Dr.  Siemens,  the  president  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  had  offered  10,000Z. 
towards  the  erection  of  a suitable  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  various  societies 
representing  the  applied  sciences  in  the  metro- 
polis. It  was  to  be  hoped  several  societies 
might  see  their  way  to  combine  for  such  a pur- 
pose, and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  her  Majesty’s  Government  may,  if  applied 
to,  be  willing  to  grant  at  least  a Bite  for  such  a 
building.  Professor  Levi  went  on  to  say  that 
it  was  not  to  be  desired  that  our  scientific 
societies  should  be  subsidised  by  the  State,  but 
the  claim  of  science  to  State  assistance  had  been 
so  fully  recognised  that  they  might  well  demand 
that  whatever  amount  is  so  devoted  should  be 
fairly  distributed  among  all  branches  of  science. 

In  the  same  Section,  Professor  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson  read  a paper  on  “ The  Apprenticeship 
Schools  in  France,”  and  claimed  to  have  esta- 
blished by  facts  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
French  schools— first,  that  the  systematic  in- 
struction of  apprentices  in  the  skilled  industries 
is  possible  ; secondly,  that  it  can  be  effected  in 
several  different  ways ; thirdly,  that  appren- 
ticeship schools  of  one  or  other  type  afford  a 
most  satisfactory  and  economically  sound  way 
of  attaining  this  result ; and,  fourthly,  that  this 
new  apprenticeship  solves  the  knotty  problem 
of  technical  education  which  arose  out  of  the 
decay  of  the  old  apprenticeship. 

Section  G,  Mechanical  Science,  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  who  took 
for  the  subject  of  his  address  “The  Development 
of  the  Use  of  Steel  during  the  last  Forty  Years, 
considered  in  its  Mechanical  and  Economic 
Aspects.”  In  the  course  of  it  he  said  : — As  the 
use  of  this  material  is  perpetually  growing  more 
common,  so  are  discussions  as  to  its  manufacture, 
composition,  and  characteristics  becoming  almost 
wearisome  from  their  frequency.  At  the  time 
when  railway  extension  was  becoming  general, 
about  forty  years  ago,  the  use  of  steel  in  this 
country  was  confined  mainly  to  tools  for  mecha- 
nical purposes,  including  files  and  other  articles, 
springs  for  vehicles,  weapons  of  various  sorts, 
and  implements  for  agricultural  and  domestic 
uses ; and  it  is  proposed  to  measure  the  scientific 
and  mechanical  energy  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
manufacture  and  improvement  of  this  metal  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  the  diminished  price  at  which 
it  can  be  obtained,  as  compared  with  the  price 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction  for  constructive 
works.  There  are,  however,  several  important 
exceptions  to  this  method  of  appreciation  to 
which  reference  will  hereafter  be  made.  Mr. 
Robinson  then  referred  in  detail  to  the  reduction 
of  prices  of  steel,  and  asked,  To  what  do  we  owe 
this  enormous  reduction  of  price  and  consequent 
more  frequent  and  more  economic  application  ? 
“ The  answer  must  be  that,  following  the  initia- 
tion of  Krupp,  our  English  engineers  and  men  of 
science  set  themselves  to  work  to  discover  and 
apply  new  processes  for  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  thi3  most  wonderful  metal ; and 
I venture  to  say  that,  in  the  whole  history  of 
metallurgy,  from  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  down- 
wards, there  has  been  no  such  progress  in  in- 
vention and  manufacture  as  has  been  realised 
by  the  aid  of  such  men  as  Mushet,  Krupp,  Bes- 
semer, Siemens,  Whitworth,  Martin,  Yickers, 
Bell,  Bauschinger,  Styffe,  and  many  others 
within  the  period  comprised  in  this  retrospect ; 
and  our  national  predilections  will  perhaps  lead 
us  to  the  opinion  that  our  own  country  may 
fairly  appropriate  a large  share  of  merit  for  the 
results  achieved.  Another  of  the  uses  of  steel 
to  which  attention  may  be  given  is  that  of  the 
production  of  cannon  of  large  size.  Efforts  had 
been  made  by  some  of  our  enterprising  workers 
in  metal  to  produce  large  guns  of  solid  wrought 
iron ; but  the  processes  of  heating  and  hammer- 
ing were  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  that 
the  attempt  was  given  up.  Here,  again,  Krupp 
stepped  in,  and  succeeded,  thirty -two  years  ago, 
in  manufacturing  cannon  of  cast  steel,  which 
unhappily  have  become  ordinary  commodities 
with  those  nationalities  who  can  afford  such 
expensive  weapons.  Since  that  time  Krupp  has 
produced  about  2,000  guns,  the  heaviest  being, 


when  finished,  72  tons  (16  in.).”  After  enlarn 
on  the  different  processes,  he  said  that  the  c 
of  steel  will  be  still  further  extended  anu 
price  reduced  mainly  by  means  of  the  methoci 
researches  of  our  scientific  metallurgists.  \ 

In  the  same  section,  Mr.  Baldwin  LaiJi 
read  a paper  on  “The  Temperature  of  T» 
Water  Supply,”  and  pointed  out  that  i| 
increase  in  the  temperature  beyond  55°  rencb 
water  very  unwholesome.  The  author  in  t 
paper  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  it 
perature  of  the  water  supply  of  a town 
furnished  by  public  waterworks,  was  to  ■ 
independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  watn 
its  Boarce  of  supply,  and  that  invariablyli 
temperature  of  the  water  was  the  tempem 
of  the  ground,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  a ; 
depth  at  which  the  distributing  mains  :i 
laid.  While  the  temperature  in  the  chalk-1: 
at  Croydon  gave  an  average  monthly  nt 
based  upon  daily  observations,  of  0-640,) 
same  water,  when  supplied  direct  from1 
mains,  gave  an  average  monthly  range  of  2xi 
or  when  stored  in  a cistern  a range  of  2S » 
while  water  supplied  from  the  Thames  in  hi 
minster  gave  an  average  monthly  rang 
24'69°.  But  the  average  yearly  different 
temperature  between  the  chalk-water  sup: 
at  Croydon  and  the  Thames  water  supplic 
Westminster  was  only  0'67°. 

Mr.  J.  Oldham  asked  whether  Mr.  Lai 
could  tell  the  various  temperatures  in  arti 
wells  from  1,400  ft.  to  1,800  ft. 

Mr.  Latham  said  that  he  had  made  a . 
large  number  of  observations,  and  he  found: 
the  temperature  of  the  overflowing  wek| 
Wandsworth  was  about  501°.  The  tempen 
of  the  water  in  wells  varied  greatly.  In 
of  the  deepest  wells  the  temperature  was  n 
than  in  the  shallow  wells.  The  movemaj 
the  water  through  the  strata  of  itself  incnl 
the  temperature. 

Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher  said  that,  havingii 
been  connected  with  the  Registrar-Genl: 
Office,  he  had  frequently  had  to  take  the  ii 
perature  of  tho  Thames  water.  It  had  longs 
recognised  as  a fact  that  cholera  or  diar 
never  showed  itself  to  any  great  extent  n 
the  Thames  water  reached  62°.  It  sto-r 
reason  that  when  the  waterpipes  were  of  1 
diameter,  and  were  near  the  surface,  the  n 
partook  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounir 
He  was  in  favour  of  having  a much  1 
diameter  of  supply-pipes.  Water  at  a : 
of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  differed  very  little  fron 
climate  ; but  at  a depth  of  several  hundred 
the  temperature  was  higher. 

Captain  Galton  said  that  the  water! 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  kept  belo< 
ground.  The  statements  which  had  been  ( 
were  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  1 
tion  of  cisterns  and  in  favour  of  a sta: 
water  supply. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  AMERICA 

Sik, — The  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstd 
Chester  would  have  carried  weight  with  ai 
larger  proportion  of  thoughtful  people  if  hi 
confined  himself  to  the  expression  of  his  i 
opinion  regarding  the  value  of  superior  e 
tion  to  the  manufacturer,  and  especially 
kind  of  education  which  leads  to  a knowleo 
men  and  their  actions  combined  with  as  k 
technical  education  as  the  state  of  m 
science  can  afford. 

Had  Mr.  Gladstone  confined  himBelf  1 
expression  of  his  belief  that  English  com: 
must  still  suffer  by  the  competition  of  con 
like  France,  Germany,  America,  and  Bel 
where  the  workmen  are  all  but  suffici 
educated,  we  should  have  received  fron 
Gladstone  a valuable  addition  to  our  auth 
tive  opinion  on  the  subject ; but  we  earn 
fully  accept  his  views  as  to  what  const: 
“ taste,”  defining  it  as  “ nothing  in  the  \ 
except  the  faculty  which  devises  accord: 
lines  of  beauty,  executes  according  to  lii 
beauty,  and  judges  according  to  lines  of  bed 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  unhappy  also,  we  are  t 
to  consider,  in  his  attempts  to  complimeh 
Americans,  and  he  is  severe  when  he  cen 
them  for  not  having  in  any  of  their  mat 
tures  succeeded  as  yet  in  producing  anj 
that  is  beautiful.  American  maDufact 
have  been  the  first  commercial  workers  t 
the  value  of  the  theory  that  construction 
precede  decoration ; and  there  can  be  no 
that  American  manufacturers  are  at  this  y 
exceedingly  forward  in  their  march  towar  » 
ever-receding  perfection  that  will  give  Am 
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jion  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  enough 
i the  direction  of  art  to  satisfy  the  most 
|s  for  a century  at  least, 
ica  is  producing  at  the  present  time 
bjects  of  widely-extended  commercial 
liat  owe  much  of  their  claim  for  success 
artistic  beauty,  and  this  beauty  is 
at  by  the  simplest  possible  process, — 
I the  practical,  judicious  exercise  of 
in  the  hands  of  tolerably  educated 
jiturers,  who,  contrary  to  the  English 
pf  the  American,  are  so  wholesomely  free 
|tjudice  as  to  seek  for  skill  such  as  they 
not  merely  in  their  own  country,  but  in 
hr  Birmingham,  in  Paris  or  Lyons,  in 
pa  or  Liege,  and  from  almost  every 
any  consequence  of  unhappy  but  still 
1 Germany. 

cannot  be  a doubt  as  to  the  importance 
suing  to  establish  well-conducted  schools 
hroughout  England  ; but  it  is  a sad 
nt  to  have  to  reflect  upon  which  Mr. 
: has  allowed  to  appear  in  a corrected 
pf  one  of  his  lectures,  that  England  can 
on  foreign  training  and  teachers  for 
*of  obtaining  artistic  eminence.  Surely 
nter  considers  himself  as  well  able  to 
i those  foreign  gentlemen  whom  he 
rads  to  us,  and  certainly  he  must  admit 
i technical  and  mechanical  methods 
idoubtedly  many  foreign  workmen  excel 
iot  difficult  of  communication,  through 
3 slightly  less  complicated  than  those 
in  the  establishment  of  a Conservatoire, 
)f  the  more  intricate  paraphernalia  of 
Academy. 

ry  ordinary  manufacturer  who  has 
■1  his  machinery,  it  may  be  to  carry  out 
■urd  fashion  of  a season,  can  with  very 
Ificulty,  although  at  considerable  cost, 
lie  whole  power  so  as  to  apply  the  plant 

Iw  demand  ; and  if  the  new  fashion  has 
l from  a distance,  the  manufacturer 
manufacturers  have  done  for  centuries, 
native  workmen  to  direct  his  produc- 
he  “ last  new  thing  ” ; for,  after  all, 
£'  we  look  into  the  processes  by  which 
D wonderful  objects  that  we  require,  or 
l(at  we  require,  for  our  daily  wants  are 
l,  the  more  we  shall  find  that  the  aid.of 
It,  the  thinker,  the  thorough  workman, 
lequired. 

la  scarcely  accept  Mr.  Gladstone’s  con- 
Xis  expression  regarding  the  form  of  the 
jq  axo,  an  implement  on  which  the 
mind  accredits  Mr.  Gladstone  asa great 
r;  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  the 
liny  common  and  useful  implement  where 
iciple  of  beautiful  strength  and  utility 
it  completely  considered  in  relation  to  the 
•final  lines  of  beauty ; the  perfect  wedge* 
i(  the  blade,  and  the  delicately  curving 
< the  handle.  In  the  moi'o  abstruse 
i f the  commercial  exercise  of  beauty  in 
I varied  forms  and  exquisite  colours,  it 
1 ted,  even  in  France,  that  Americans 
'>  power  of  manipulating  feminine  cos- 
as  to  add  a grace  even  to  the  dainty 
li  the  Parisian.  There  may  be  some 
g this  opinion,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
'ist  be,  and  such  an  opinion  may  be 
I the  appearance  of  costumes  when  worn 
b whose  great  personal  attractions  are 
' by  all  the  world.  We  suspect  that 
i iomplished  and  erudite  American  ladies 
fh  gained  the  proud  title  of  being  able 
bi  glory  to  a Parisian  toilette,  would 
lorn  even  claiming  equality  with  their 
1 >nch  mistresses  in  their  beloved  art. 

: le  objects  of  commercial  beauty  which 
nore  or  less  desire  to  collect  about 
Ur  homes,  the  Americans  are  rapidly 
most  fastidious  critics,  and  it  is  not 
■ o point  to  noticeable  instances  amongst 
! a in  America  of  rare  family  historic 
’ )f  art,  who  are  on  the  whole  better 
J 3d  with  the  real  value  of  their  posses- 
•'  a the  owners  of  similar  objects  generally 
’irope.  And  if  this  is  admitting  a little 
i,  it  may  at  least  be  fairly  conceded 
' of  what  we  understand  by 

ml  “ taste  ” has  increased  in  America 
1 ie  last  twenty-five  years  in  a remarkable 
‘ i face  distinctly  to  be  traced  to  the 
■ f art-education,  art-literature,  and  art- 
Luch  as  that  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  on 

•;ln8fc-  m. 


The  Ayr  masons  have  re- 
work on  tho  masters’  terms — 6d.  per 


THE  GRAVITATION  OF  TRAVEL. 

One  of  the  results  of  recent  changes,  and  of 
the  great  dulness  in  the  chief  industries  of  the 
country,  has  been  little  marked  hitherto, — the 
tendency  of  travel  to  gravitate  towards  the 
lowest  rank.  For  some  time — since  the  exten- 
sion of  the  facilities  for  travelling  by  the  third 
class — there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
travellers  by  that  class  in  a more  rapid  ratio 
than  by  any  other ; and  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  there  has  been  an  absolute  decrease  in 
the  number  of  travellers  by  the  higher  classes, 
whilst  iu  many  instances  on  the  chief  railways 
there  has  been  a continuance  of  the  increase  in 
the  lowest  class.  In  the  two  methods  there 
has  been  a general  tendency  of  travel  down- 
wards, though  there  is  in  different  districts  of 
the  country  considerable  variation  in  the  ratio 
of  that  tendency.  A few  figures,  collated  from 
official  sources,  will  illustrate  as  well  as  prove 
the  facts,  and  will  also  show  how  markedly  the 
extent  and  manner  of  travel  on  railways  are 
altered  by  depression  in  trades  and  trading 
centres.  Taking  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway,  which  serves  a very  im- 
portant  district  of  the  country, — that  indicated 
by  its  title, — we  have  facts  showing  that  the 
elasticity  of  travel,  which  gave  for  years  a con- 
stant increase,  has  disappeared,  and  that  the 
body  of  that  travel  is  contracted.  The  following 
are  the  numbers  of  persons  who  travelled  by 
each  class  on  that  line  during  two  corresponding 
periods  of  six  months — the  first  half  of  1878 
and  the  first  half  of  1879  : — 

1878.  1879. 

First  class 199,691  145,090 

Second  class  305,210  24'), 805 

Third  class 4,62 », 914  4,011,062 

Total 6,129,715  4,396,957 

On  this  large  system,  then,  there  is  a falling  off 
in  the  volume  of  traffic  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  the  numbers  in  the  last  six  months  being 
more  than  700,000  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Bub  it  is  clear  that  the  de- 
clension is  by  far  the  largest  iu  the  two  upper 
classes,  whilst  in  the  first  class  the  percentage 
of  decrease  is  almost  alarming  in  its  magnitude. 
Turning  now  to  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  we 
have,  for  the  same  two  half-years,  the  following 
as  the  state  of  the  passenger  traffic  numeri- 


cally : — 

1878.  1879. 

First  class  6 1,891  443,415 

8econd  class  739,765  643,865 

Third  class 11,686,454  11,172,687 


12,928,110  12,259,887 

A falling  off  of  58,000  in  the  first-class,  of 
95,000  in  the  second-class,  and  of  514,000  in  the 
third-class,  sufficiently  attests  the  reduction  in 
the  volume  of  travel.  On  the  North-Eastern 
tho  volume  of  first  and  second  class  traffic  is 
less  than  it  was  when  the  line  was  little  more 
than  half  its  present  extent.  Turning  now  to 
tho  Midland  Railway,  we  have  the  following  as 
the  numerical  result  of  the  working  of  the  two 


classes  of  traffic  on  that  line : — 
1878. 

1879. 

Third  class 

..  11,326,754  ... 

. 10,695,772 

Total  ... 

..  12,477,680 

11,683,730 

A marked  decrease  of  nearly  800,000  passengers 
shows  the  effect  of  depression  in  trade  and  un- 
seasonable weather  on  this  great  line  ; but  here 
it  is  noticeable  also  that  whilst  in  the  first  class 
the  numerical  falling  off  is  about  15  per  cent.,  in 
the  third  class  the  declension  is  little  more  than 
a third  of  the  ratio.  Turning  now  to  one  of  the 
great  passenger  lines — the  Great  Northern — we 
have  for  the  same  two  periods  of  six  months  the 


following  results  : — 

1878.  1879. 

First  class 626,121  471,085 

Second  class  1,199,660  1,117,857 

Third  class 7,231,334  7,135,639 


Total  9,007,185  8,724,581 


On  this  line,  despite  tho  addition  to  tho  mile- 
age worked  during  the  half-year,  there  has  been 
a falling  off  of  over  a quarter  of  a million  pas- 
sengers ; but  though  the  loss  numerically  has 
been  great  in  every  class,  it  has  been  the  greatest 
in  proportion  in  the  two  upper  classes.  And 
here  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  financial 
results  are  generally  more  emphatio  in  their 
testimony  as  to  that  gravitation  to  the  lowest 
level  than  the  numbers.  On  the  line  last  named, 
the  Great  Northern — the  loss  of  revenue  is  about 
8,000£.  on  the  first-class  traffic,  about  6.000L  on 
the  second-class  traffic,  and  about  4,700£.  on  the 
third-class  traffic;  so  that  it  is  apparent  that 
the  numerical  loss  involves  the  transfer  to  the 


cheapest  class  of  passengers  travelling  the 
longest  distances. 

As  a final  example  we  have  that  of  the  great 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  on  which, 
for  the  same  two  periods  of  six  months,  the 
number  of  travellers  was  as  follows  : — 


1878.  1879. 

First  class 1,408,700  1,273,912 

Second  class  2,459,619  2,201,190 

Third  class 18,268,149  17,491,744 

Total 22,136,363  20,966,846 


Again,  there  is  a lessened  volume  of  traffic  ; the 
first-class  showing  a declension  approaching 
10  percent.;  the  second-class  one  of  similar  ratio; 
and  the  third-class  one  of  less  than  half  that 
proportion.  It  may  be  added  that  the  financial 
results  prove  even  more  strongly  that  the  falling 
off  is  greatest  in  ratio  in  the  upper,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  highest  class.  The  figures  thus 
quoted  from  official  sources  prove  that  there  is 
not  only  a gravitation  in  travel  to  the  lowest 
level,  but  that  in  addition  there  is  a lessened 
volume  on  most  of  the  great  lines  of  railway. 
In  part  the  prolonged  winter  may  have  caused 
this ; but  in  part  also  the  deep  depression  in 
trade  is  responsible  for  it.  But  all  the  facts 
obtainable  prove  that  the  greater  dependence  of 
all  the  great  railway  companies  is  now  on  the 
third-class  traffic,  which,  at  one  time  only  tole- 
rated, has  become  the  chief  source  of  passenger 
revenue  on  railways.  And  as  last  year  tho 
tendency  of  travel  was  to  gravitate  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  class,  so  as  to  cause  the 
numbers  in  the  latter  to  increase,  the  causes 
which  brought  this  about  have  now  further 
operated  to  cause  a diminution  of  the  volume 
on  most  of  the  chief  railways.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  on  the  three  largest  railways,  the  figures 
for  which  are  given  above,  that  there  is  not  only 
a gravitation  in  that  stream  of  travel  down- 
wards, but  there  is  also  a very  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  total  volume,  which,  on  the 
London  and  North-Western,  the  Midland,  and 
the  North-Eastern,  is  to  the  extent  of  3 millions 
in  the  half-year,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  weekly  traffic  returns,  that  declension 
continues.  It  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  that  there  will  not  only  be  a gravitation  in 
the  traffic  downwards,  but  there  will  also  be 
found  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  to  have 
been  a material  diminution  in  the  volume  of  that 
traffic — though  it  is  probable  that  on  certain 
lines  the  latter  symptom  will  be  chiefly  shown — 
the  former  on  others  not  being  so  fully  affected 
by  the  trading  depression  and  dulness. 


ASSERTED  SAXON  CHURCH,  ESCOMB, 
DURHAM. 

At  the  Yarmouth  Congress  of  the  British 
Archmological  Association,  the  following  paper 
by  Dr.  Hooppell,  of  Byers-green,  was  read  : — • 

“ It  would  have  been  thought  impossible,  in 
this  age  of  knowledge  and  research,  that  there 
should  have  been  still  in  existence,  in  so  populous 
a county  as  that  of  Durham,  a perfect  Saxon 
church,  entirely  overlooked  by  and  unknown  to 
archmologists  until  a few  weeks  ago,  but,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  such  has  been  actually  the 
case.  The  ancient  parish  church  of  Escomb  is 
a perfect  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture.  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a small  triangular  village, 
bearing  in  every  feature  the  impress  of  great 
antiquity,  on  the  slope  of  a hill  by  tbe  southern 
bank  of  the  Wear,  two  miles  from  the  market 
town  of  Bishop  Auckland,  but  neither  on  nor 
near  any  main  road,  the  lane  which  leads  to  it 
and  ends  at  it  being  the  only  road  in  the 
vicinity.  For  centuries  it  was  but  a chapelry 
to  St.  Andrew’s  Auckland,  until,  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation,  it  was  made  an 
ecclesiastical  parish.  Hence,  no  doubt  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  has  remained.  About 
seventeen  years  ago,  the  churchyard  having 
become  so  excessively  crowded  that  a new 
burial-place  was  absolutely  necessary,  a new 
building  was  erected  about  half  a mile  from  the 
village,  nearer  to  Auckland,  to  serve  at  once  the 
purposes  of  a church  and  of  a cemetery  chapel, 
and  the  old  parish  church  was  abandoned  for 
the  lately- erected  edifice.  With  praiseworthy 
regard,  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Lord, 
who  succeeded  to  the  benefice  some  time  after- 
wards, though  not  fully  aware  of  the  extremely 
interesting  character  of  the  ancient  edifice,  had 
the  walls  of  the  churchyard  round  it  raised,  the 
ground  kept  somewhat  in  order,  and  trespassers 
restrained,  but  the  building  itself  was  left  to 
the  forces  which,  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
impress  upon  any  deserted  edifice  the  symptoms 
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of  decay.  At  the  present  moment  many  shingles 
from  the  roof  have  slipped  from  their  places, 
and  lie  shattered  in  the  churchyard.  The  glass 
of  the  -windows  is  gone.  The  floor  is  damp  and 
mossy.  And  the  time  when  the  building  would 
have  to  be  spoken  of  as  a ruin  is  hastening  on 
apace.  , 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be 
the  first  to  recognise  the  true  character  of  the 
building.  Indeed,  no  trained  archaeologist  can 
set  eyes  upon  it  for  a momount  without  detect- 
ing it.  It  is  recognisable  at  the  first  glance, 
and  succeeding  examination  only  confirms  un- 
deniably and  abundantly  the  immediate  conclu- 
sion. Since  its  discovery  by  the  writer,  he  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  conducting  over  it  the 
Archrenlogical  and  Architectural  Society  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  who  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  existence  and  condition  of 
the  church,  and,  holding  their  meeting  for  the 
day  upon  the  spot,  passed  a resolution  : ‘ That 

it  is  extremely  desirable  that  a fund  should  be 
raised,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  the 
complete  repair  and  restoration  of  the  old 
parish  church  at  Escomb,  with  a view  to  its 
permanent  preservation.’  It  has  also  been 
visited  by  many  other  antiquaries,  and,  in  par- 
ticula-,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  able  secretaries  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  as  the 
editor  of  several  of  the  volumes  published  by 
the  Surtees  Society,  who  has  affirmed  publicly 
that  1 the  church  is  Saxon  from  end  to  end,’  and 
that  ‘ he  knows  nothing  equal  to  it  in  interest. 

In  addition  to  these  testimonies,  I mny  mention 
that  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  has, 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  contributed  a liberal 
donation  to  the  fund  already  instituted  for  the 
thorough  repair  of  the  building. 

The  church  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and 
porch.  The  dimensions  are  very  striking.  The 
nave  measures  inside  43  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.  4 in. 
The  chancel  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  porch  10  ft.  by 
10  ft.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel 
by  an  arch,  the  walls  of  which  are  2 ft.  5 in.  in 
thickness.  The  thickness  of  the  outer  walls  of 
the  church  is  between  2 ft.  4 in.  and  2 ft.  5 in. ; 
of  the  walls  of  the  porch,  1 ft.  10  in.  The  height 
of  the  nave,  fi-om  floor  to  wall-plate,  is  23  ft.  4 in. ; 
of  the  chancel,  18  ft.  6 in. ; of  the  porch,  5 ft. 

9 in.  The  height  of  the  nave  from  floor  to  ridge 
is  33  ft.  10  in. ; of  the  chancel,  26  ft.  8 in. ; of 
the  porch,  11  ft.  4 in.  There  is  a step  from 
nave  to  chancel  of  4 in.  The  great  height  of 
the  building  in  proportion  to  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  the  shortness  of  the  chancel,  are 
very  remarkable.  They  remind  those  who  have 
seen  the  ancient  Saxon  church  of  St.  Laurence, 
Bradford-on-Avon,  lately  restored  by  the  zeal 
and  energetic  exertions  of  Canon  Jones,  of 
Bradford-on-Avon,  very  strongly  of  that  church, 
and  strikingly  accord  with  the  pictures  of 
churches  exrant  on  early  illuminated  MSS.  The 
chancel  arch  is  lofty,  11  ft.  3 in.  from  the  floor 
to  the  Bpring,  13  ft.  10  in.  from  the  floor  to  the 
crown.  Its  width  is  5 ft.  3 in.  It  is  Bimple,  but 
thoroughly  characteristic. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are,  as  will  be  con- 
cluded from  their  thickness,  exceedingly  mas 
sive.  They  are  built  of  Roman  stones,  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  Roman  Btation  (about  two 
miles  off)  of  Yinovium.  Many  of  them  have  the 
peculiar  Roman  broaching  or  tooling  upon  them. 
One  has  a pellet  within  an  annulet.  Another  has 
the  letters  C.Y.  As  the  stone  stands  in  the  wall, 
these  letters  are  inverted.  Many  more  evidences 
of  Roman  work  may  exist  in  the  stones,  at  pre- 
sent undiscernible,  as  the  whole  church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  west  end,  was  covered  in 
early  times,  probably  in  the  early  English 
period,  with  rough-cast  plaster,  the  falling  off  or 
removal  of  which  in  some  places  has  revealed 
those  mentioned.  Against  the  west  end  appa- 
rently stood  the  priests’  house,  the  line  of  the 
roof  of  which,  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  of  the 
church,  but  lower,  is  very  marked.  A striking 
feature  in  the  walls  are  the  massive  quoins  at  the 
angles,  with  alternating  faces  and  edges,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  ‘long  and  short  work.: 
The  size  of  these  quoins  may  be  judged  from  an 
average  one  measured  by  the  writer,  which  was 
3 ft.  2 in.,  by  2 ft.,  by  II  in.  Another  one  mea- 
sured was  4 ft.  11  in.  in  length.  They  go  from 
the  ground  to  the  wall-plate,  at  each  of  the 
angles  of  nave,  chancel,  and  porch.  The  seats  in 
the  porch  are  massive  stones  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, with  Roman  tooling  on  their  faces. 

The  original  windows  are  five  in  number,  two 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  two  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  and  one  in  the  west  end.  The 
two  in  the  soutb  wall  are  round  headed,  the 


heads  being  formed  of  single  stones,  and  the 


height  of  "their  sills  above  the  floor  being 
13  ft.  2 in.  The  height  of  each  window  from 
sill  to  crown  is  2 ft.  8 in.,  the  width  1 ft.  3 in. 
They  are  deeply  splayed.  The  height  from 
splay  to  splay  is  5 ft.  7 in.,  and  the  width 

2 ft.  5 in.  The  two  windows  in  the  north  wall 
are  square  headed.  Their  height  above  the 
floor  is  13  ft.  ; from  sill  to  head  2 ft.  6 in.,  width 
1 ft.  3 in.  They  likewise  are  splayed,  but  not 
so  deeply;  height  from  splay  to  splay  4 ft.  10  in., 
width  2 ft.  5 in.  The  height  of  the  window  in 
the  west  wall  is  25  ft.  9 in.  above  the  floor ; 
from  sill  to  spring  is  3 ft. ; from  sill  to  crown 

3 ft.  6 in.,  width  1 ft.  3 in. ; width  of  splays  3 ft. ; 
height  from  splay  to  splay  4ft.  3 in.  This  window 
is  immediately  under  a characteristic  bell  gable, 
and  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  through  so  many 
centuries,  has  worn  a furrow,  7 in.  deep  and 
8 in.  wide,  in  the  stone  which  forms  the  head  of 
this  window  inside,  and  in  the  stones  above 
them. 

Besides  these  windows  there  are  two  Early 
English  insertions,  one  in  the  nave  and  the  other 
in  the  chancel.  The  church  must  have  been  an 
‘old’  church  when  these  were  putin.  There 
are  evident  indications  that  at  the  time  when 
they  were  inserted,  other  extensive  repairs 
and  ‘ improvements  ’ were  effected  in  the  church. 
As  has  been  already  partly  intimated,  the  church 
received  then,  as  far  as  cun  be  judged,  its  external 
and  internal  coats  of  plaster.  The  roof  was  also 
thoroughly  repaired.  There  are  six  massive 
couples  of  principals,  tied  by  footbeams  and 
Btruts  equally  ponderous,  which  formed  an  open 
roof,  of  that  date.  But  four  of  the  footbeams 
of  the  earlier  roof  remain,  and  the  spars  on  the 
south  side  are  those  of  the  earlier  roof,  repaired 
where  they  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  decay, 
while  the  spars  on  the  north  side  were  all 
renewed.  One  of  the  original  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  nave  was  also  blocked  at  this  time. 
The  two  new  ones  which  were  inserted  are  long, 
narrow,  lancet  windows,  shouldered  internally. 
The  lines  of  the  one  in  the  chancel  are  brought 
own  nearly  to  the  floor  to  form  sedilia.  There 
is  also  a piscina,  apparently  of  contemporaneous 
construction.  The  disturbance  of  the  massive 
masonry  by  the  Early  English  builders,  for  the 
insertion  of  these  two  windows,  is  strikingly 
apparent  in  the  outside  walls. 

Besides  the  Early  English  insertions,  there 
have  been  three  in  much  more  recent  times. 
One  is  a wide  pointed  window  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave;  the  others  are  wide  round-headed 
windows  in  the  east  and  west  ends.  The 
original  window  under  the  bell  gable  was  also 
blocked  at  some  period,  and  an  original  door,  of 
most  interesting  character,  in  the  centre  of  the 
north  wall.  This  door  is  perfect.  It  is  5 ft. 
9 in.  high  from  floor  to  head  ; 3 ft.  wide  at  top, 
3 ft.  4 in.  or  3 ft.  5 in.  at  bottom.  I cannot  give 
the  width  at  the  bottom  exactly,  as  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  encumbered  with  rubbish. 
These  are  the  inside  measurements  ; outside  it 
is  2 in.  less  in  height,  and  4 in.  lesd  in  width,  as 
the  head  and  jambs  are  all  recessed  2 in.  inside. 
The  head  is  formed  of  one  massive  stone,  each 
jamb  of  three  of  similar  character,  two  per- 
pendicular, and  one  between  them  horizontal. 
I doubt  whether  any  other  ecclesiastical  duor- 
ay  of  equally  early  age,  so  perfect  and  so 
interesting  as  this  one,  exists  in  England.” 


to  such  satisfactory  conclusion.”  But,  aft  I 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  WATER  SUPPLY 
OP  LONDON. 

The  satisfaction  which  certain  members  of 
Parliament  seemed  to  find  in  the  result  of  the 
recent  debate  on  the  water  supply  of  London 
somewhat  unaccountable,  because  the 
actual  result  is  really  to  be  found  in  the  words 
which  Mr.  Cross  uttered  at  the  end  of  his 
speech,  and  they  were  these  : — “ He  was  as 
anxious  as  any  one  could  be  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  investigated,  and  that  imme- 
diately and  in  all  its  bearings  as  to  whether  the 
water  supply  could  be  improved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London;  whether,  if  so, 
it  could  be  done  without  seriously  increasing  the 
cost  of  supply  to  the  consumer;  whether  the 
mode  of  supply  could  not  be  vastly  improved 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  that 
the  water  companies  should  not  by  agreement 
surrender  their  power  to  somebody  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  or  whether  there 
was  any  other  mode  iu  which  the  subject  could 
be  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  Before  Parlia- 
ment met  again,  he  should  take  care  that  such 
an  investigation  should  be  made  as  might  lead 


what  does  this  amount  to  ? It  means  th?r 
water  supply  of  London  will  again  fortli 
subject  of  investigation.  If  the  subject  ■■ 
unexplored  ground,  we  might  then  find  j 
satisfaction  in  this  declaration,  but,  seeing 
in  18H6  there  was  a Royal  Commission  to  exe 
into  the  question,  a Select  Committee  in  18' t 
to  mention  Rivers  Pollution  Commissions  4 
have  given  much  valuable  attention  to  thw 
ject,  a further  investigation  seems,  tt>  ail 
extent,  unnecessary  or  a mere  matter  of 
Because  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  ctf 
of  some  sort  are  desirable,  and  the  comn? 
known  as  Mr.  Ritchie’s  committee,  did  ac  ■ 
Mr.  Fawcett  pointed  out  in  the  course  > 
very  elaborate  speech,  state  that  ‘‘it  \ 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  superseded!- 
companies  under  a single  authority  which  < 
administer  the  supply  of  water,  not  so< 
for  profit  as  for  public  advantage.”  Hen 
was  a distinct  recommendation  that,  af 
water  companies  have  been  superseded^ 
place  should  be  taken  by  a central  autr 
Thus  the  sole  question  is  how  is  this  B 
authority  to  be  constituted.  For  nearlyrf 
speakers  in  the  late  debate  agreed  thaill 
thing  must  be  done,  and  this  being  c| 
matter  is  ripe  for  the  Government  tot 
by  introducing  a Bill  constituting  a i| 
authority,  and  fairly  compensating  thd 
companies  for  the  loss  of  their  position. 
again,  was  a point  upon  which  all  the  spl 
were  more  or  less  agreed,  viz.,  that  th 
panies  should  bo  fairly  compensated.  AH 
mode  of  compensation,  opinions  natural 
fered,  and,  of  course,  will  continue  to 
Yet  this  seems  only  to  show  that  it  is 
Government  of  the  day  to  bring  forward 
measure  dealing  with  this  subject  of  com 
tion,  and  then  allow  the  various  opinionii 
exist  upon  the  subject  to  be  tested  by  t 
ces3  of  a Parliamentary  Debate.  . I 
We  have  no  intention  of  following  thd 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  1 
water-supply;  the  matter  has  often  b< 
cussed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  cole! 
so  many  publications,  the  Builder  includli 
we  do  not  propose  now  to  say  anything  usi 
head.  But  it  is  obvious  that  people  will ' 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  form  thet 
authority  to  which  allusion  was  mader 
debate,  shall  take.  Opinion  seems  pre 
agreed  upon  one  point,  namely,  that  thet 
politan  Board  of  Works  has  enough  to  do 
taking  this  additional  burden  on  its  sh 
Therefore  we  think  that  the  Board  of 
may  be  put  out  of  sight,  thus  still  further  i 
ing  the  question.  Then  comes  the  next  cs 
which  is,  shall  the  central  authority  bi 
or  almost  purely,  a representative  body.i 
it  be  more  or  less  a Government  departm 
other  words,  shall  it  occupy  in  substsi 
position  of  the  School  Board,  or  that,  sa 
Charity  Commissioners?  Because  one  e 
shapes  it  must  take;  to  sav  as  Mr.  L 
that  it  must  be  a public  body,  is  wba 
know.  What  we  all  desire  to  find  out! 
kind  of  public  body  should  it  be.  Dnd< 
considerable  difficulties  will  be  found  i 
when  the  question  comes  to  be  analyfi 
the  one  hand,  a representative  body  is  n 
more  sympathetic  to  the  public  want 
easily  moved,  and  generally  more  elaetui 
Government  department.  On  the  » 
department  is  more  easily  regulated,  Iel 
to  make  capri cioES  changes.  But  on  th 
we  prefer  the  representative  body,  and  i 
an  example  in  our  mind  of  a representatr 
which  does  its  work  admirably.  We  i 
the  Mersey  Docks  Harbour  Board 
manages  the  whole  port  of  Liverpool,  ai 
of  the  most  noticeable  bodies  in 
Of  course,  relatively  speaking,  the  ■ im 
of  acting  ably  as  a member  of  the  Mers 
Board  would  be  more  an  object  of  atnrn 
Liverpool  merchant  than  would  servi 
London  Water  Board  be  to  an  mhabita 
metropolis.  But  a London  a ' 
efficient  in  its  character,  might  be  cor 
in  some  such  fashion  as  this  - 
might  be  elected  by  the  Corporation  ot  , 
another  by  the  Metropolitan  -Boara 

another,  again,  might  be  nominate  y 
sident  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
others  be  elected  by  the  several  mev 

Parliamentary  boroughs.  Of  course’ 

no  means  Betting  this  scheme  up 
which,  above  all  others,  is  the  mortpen 
put  it  forward  rather  as  a suggestion, 
as  Bhowing  that,  though  it  may 
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ion  a scheme  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
ropolis,  ib  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
•e  it  is  that  we  say  the  debate  at  the 
the  session  was  not  satisfactory,  beoause 
lot  promise  us  any  actual  measure  which 
i criticised,  and  even  if  not  passed  at 
yet  may  be  gradually  modelled  into 
out  it  foretells  further  investigation, 
id  to  the  question  of  compensation,  we 
,3  sure  Mr.  Cross  is  himself  man  of  busi- 
tugb,  even  without  the  aid  of  advisers, 
(some  feasible  plan  which  will  bear  dis- 
iit  any  rate,  and  Mr.  Sclater- Booth,  with 
jtice  in  considering  County  Government 
and  Boards  of  Guardians,  can  Burely 
<3  colleague  to  some  scheme  to  obtain  a 
ilg  and  a water-supplying  body.  This 
ii.  general  election,  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
ulieve  that  anything  can  be  done;  but 
lira  in  Loudon  will  remind  candidates  of 
ect  ib  may  be  possible  that  when  the 
ise  appears,  in  the  next  Parliament  we 
llsome  Bill  to  carry  out  the  better  sup- 
' water  to  London  on  the  notice-paper 
buse  of  Commons.  Clearly  the  subject 
ed  at  a stage  when  a Bill  in  Parliament 
ie  the  next  move,  and  if  the  Govern- 
not  soon  bring  forward  some  measure 
h hope  that  Mr.  Fawcett  will  shape 
1 which  may  be,  at  any  rate,  discussed 
possible,  turned  into  an  Act  of  Par- 
lb  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
s’s  words  point  to  the  creation  of  anew 
lity  for  London,  including  amongst  its 
ie  water  supply.  We  do  not  so  read 
A Barrister. 


j PRESENT  STATE  OE  THINGS. 
liThe  prevailing  feeling  amongst  all 
■throughout  England  at  the  present 
(is  discontent.  The  great  landowners, 
■comes  are  derived  from  rent,  complain 
liheir  tenants  are  in  many  cases  nnable 
Ind  a discount  has  to  be  made;  and  the 
irrners  complain  because  under  the 
i of  three  or  four  bad  seasons,  they 
iin,  in  the  world’s  competition,  culti- 
■vt  a loss.  The  labourers  complain,  be- 
ll though  it  has  been  shown  over  and 
tin  that  the  soil  gives  the  most  fruitful 
6 the  labour  of  the  human  hand,  yet  the 
i the  farmers  and  their  landlords  for 
ijirs  past  has  been  to  totally  remove,  if 
lithe  labourer  from  the  land,  and  compel 
^o, — where  he  can.  The  labourers  in 
fcnplain  that  as  a result  of  this  policy, 
to  competition  is  created,  which  not  only 
•ages  unreasonably,  but  prevents  regu- 
iyment,  and  so  produces  in  the  labourer 
Ihiftless,  unsettled  feeling.  The  trades- 
A manufacturer  also  complain,  that 
9 the  policy  of  forcing  labour  from  the 
•into  the  towns  gives  them  a greater 
and  power  over  men,  yet  that  the 
Ilf  the  men  so  driven  has  deteriorated ; 
Jir  town-bred  labourer  has  not  the 
s in  him  that  your  country-bred  im- 
• aas,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  a case  of 
*.e  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  with 
> result,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
rioy,  if  not  most,  are  dependent  to  some 
Hi  least  upon  the  poor-rate  and  other 
'•nary  aid. 

Iberience  of  the  past  winter  has  left  a d eep 
Pjnonour  most  thoughtful  workmen,  while 
'nns  only  confirmed  in  their  shiftlessness. 

1 ion  also,  especially  in  the  buildiug  trade, 

' this  year  so  keen,  that,  like  giving 
t.iilliDgs  change  for  a sovereign,  no  profit 
' In  many  other  branches  a positive  loss 
1 with  the  result  in  many  instances 
! ;?  the  works.  Again,  it  is  found  that 
:CS  started  on  leased  land  in  good  times 
le  to  bear  the  strain  of  high  ground 
'-i  these  depressed  times,  but  as  this  is  a 

I 'ge  which  must  be  paid,  be  the  works 
’ lljle  operation  or  not,  it  is  like  a mill- 

II  und  the  trader’s  neck. 

1 s complain  bitterly,  also,  of  our  bank- 
" ws,  which  enable  the  crafty  rogue  to 
3 file  the  honest  man  siuks,  and  which 
.|l  l°sa  to  the  country  last  year  of 
jns  ^ sterling,  the  laws  being  well 
'I  as  “Thieving  made  easy”;  and  that, 
c uonce,  a class  of  persous  have  sprung 
tg  themselves  accountants,  &c.,  who, 

3 s lawyers,  trade  upon  the  debtor's 
'|!S  and  rob  the  creditor  of  his  legitimate 
1 Then  the  great  merchant  complains 
‘Ve  Othello , “ his  occupation’s  gone.” 


The  telegraph  and  the  steamship  have  put  a 
girdle  around  the  earth,  so  that  merchant 
“adventurers”  are  no  longer  possible.  The 
wants  and  desires  and  means  of  persons  at  the 
remotest  distances  are  quickly  and  publicly 
known  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  are  in 
consequence  readily  met,  and  in  close  competi- 
tion, too. 

Merchanting  has  now  become  in  most  cases 
mere  gambling,  with  “ heads  I win,  tails  you 
lose,”  and  all  their  wretched  jargon  of  bulling 
and  bearing  and  contango-ing,  so  different  from 
the  honest  trader  of  former  years,  who  was  con- 
tent to  risk  his  own,  and  wait  the  event.  Then 
the  statesman  is  discontented  because  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars  and  general  unrest  disquiet 
the  world,  and  distract  attention  from  that  for- 
ward march  of  progress  which  we  have  a right 
to  expect  from  past  labours,  and  involve  us  in 
great  and  unnecessary  expense  at  a time  of  com- 
mercial depression  when  our  every  means  should 
be  husbanded  to  tide  us  over  until  more  pro- 
sperous times.  As  I said  at  first,  everybody 
seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  in  a very  dis- 
contented state. 

What  are  to  be  the  remedies  for  these  dis- 
tresses and  this  discontent  ? for  without  a sug- 
gestion in  that  direction,  their  mere  enumeration 
is  a thankless  and  a useless  task.  And  I am 
not  unmindful  that  offering  advice  under  these 
circumstances  is  a grave  and  serious  business, 
involving,  it  may  be,  when  acted  upon,  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  and  comfort  of  many  fellow- 
countrymen.  For  immediate  relief  then,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a large  emigration  is  necessary. 
Many  trades  in  which  numbers  of  our  people 
were  brought  up  have  become,  by  reason  of  in- 
vention and  discovery,  obsolete,  and  others  are 
hopelessly  overcrowded,  and  I cannot  do  other- 
wise, therefore,  than  applaud  the  decision  of  the 
Miners’  Conference,  when  they  determine  to 
send  out  of  the  country  a considerable  number 
of  their  fellows.  Trade  is  looking  up,  especially 
in  America,  and  the  wrench  is  not  by  any  means 
a great  one  when  a man  may  transfer  himself 
from  Liverpool  to  Canada  by  at  least  three  lines 
of  steamers,  for  the  small  sum  of  41.,  and  at  a 
loss  of  time  at  most  of  ten  days.  There,  if  he 
be  fond  of  a country  life,  he  may  have  a plot  of 
good  land  of  160  acres  in  extent,  simply  for  living 
on  it,  and  in  three  years  it  becomes  his  own 
freehold.  If  his  strength  or  inclination  does  not 
lead  him  in  that  direction,  he  may  find  em- 
ployment in  the  towns,  or  he  may  cross  the 
river  into  the  States.  Anyhow  he  will  have 
entered  the  land  from  which  at  the  present 
moment  the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people  of 
this  country  is  derived,  and  he  may  therefore 
reasonably  expect  to  get  a greater  share  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  than  he  has  been  able  to  get 
here.  Those  who  go  away  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  workers.  Then  the  percentage  of  drones  in 
this  hive  of  ours  will  be  sensibly  increased,  and 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  those  who  remain  so  to  alter 
the  laws  which  relate  to  the  land,  that  not  only 
may  the  bulk  of  our  people  have  a stake  in  the 
country,  but  may  also  have  a portion  of  land 
into  which  that  stake  may  be  driven.  We  must 
abolish  entail  and  primogeniture  and  settle- 
ment, as  every  other  couutry  with  any  preten- 
sions to  civilisation  has  done,  and  must  give 
every  present  owner  of  land  absolute  power  of 
disposal  of  it,  and  prohibit  its  being  tied  up  in 
any  way  in  the  future.  We  should  also  provide 
that  leaseholds  for  buildiug  purposes  may  be 
bought  up,  and  the  freehold  secured  to  the 
building  owner.  Thirty  years  of  this  regime 
would  make  much  alteration  in  a future  edition 
of  the  Domesday  Book,  and  add  enormously  to 
the  wealth  and  comfort  and  happiness  of  our 
people. 

lu  trade,  I should  propose  to  abolish  debt, 
except  for  wages,  for  all  Bums  under  20t. 
Nothing  I know  of  is  so  conducive  to  prosperity 
in  trade  as  ready  money.  People  would  look 
more  closely  into  the  quality  of  their  goods  if 
they  were  going  to  pay  down  on  the  nail  for 
them  than  they  do  under  the  present  reckless 
and  demoralising  Bystem  of  credit.  There 
would  then  be  less  need  than  now  of  a reform 
in  our  bankruptcy  laws,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
cannot  long  be  delayed.  Then  we  want  a 
cheap  and  good  patent  law,  by  which  the  real 
inventor,  however  poor,  may  hope  to  reap  some 
reward  for  his  labours,  and  not  as  sometimes 
happeiiS  now,  be  compelled  to  a costly  litigation 
to  defend  his  rights. 

We  also  waut  a very  considerable  redistribu- 
tion of  the  professional  and  shopkeeping  classes. 
It  is  proverbial  that  of  the  former  by  far  the 
larger  majority  must  have  a means  of  living 


independently  of  their  profession,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  with  regard  to  the  latter,  and 
their  agents,  they  are  almost  like  the  Kilkenny 
cats,  ready  to  devour  one  another,  aud  their 
customers  too.  Every  builder  knows  far  too 
well  what  it  is  to  be  pestered  with  travellers 
calling  upon  him,  and  other  traders  are  in  a 
similar  position.  The  small  shopkeeping  class 
is  vastly  too  numerous  and  needy,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  mostly  on  credit,  and  that  very 
short,  aud  trade  is  followed  by  a great  number, 
mainly  because  it  enables  them  to  spend  five  days 
out  of  seven  in  semi-idleness.  The  facilities  for 
distribution  are  now  so  numerous  and  complete, 
that  a very  great  diminution  of  the  smaller 
class  of  distributors  might  be  advantageously 
effected,  and  if  they  and  their  families  could 
be  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, we  might  hope  for  more  prosperous  times 
in  future.  Finally,  we  want  a greater  practice 
of  frugality  amongst  all  classes  of  our  people. 

E.  Grimes. 


UTILITY  AND  BEAUTY. 

Sir, — In  my  last  letter  I endeavoured  to 
rightly  divide  this  subject  for  the  purposes  of 
accurate  thinking,  to  show, — 1.  That  either  an 
objector  a being  may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  a 
purpose  without  being  beautiful ; 2.  That  either 
an  object  or  a being  may  be  perfectly  adapted 
to  a purpose  and  also  beautiful ; 3.  That  a work 
of  art  may  have  no  other  utility  than  that  of 
satisfying  the  sestbetic  sense ; and  4.  That  the 
greatest  judgment  is  required  in  heightening 
with  art  anything  which,  in  its  fitness,  is  not 
also  beautiful.  But  we  will  now  pass  on  to 
review  some  of  the  economic  phases  of  the 
question. 

The  gratification  of  a refined  taste,  at  the 
fount  of  originality,  is,  save  and  except  under 
the  cover  of  museums,  an  expensive  luxury.  We 
may,  indeed,  say,  that  even  then  it  is  an  expen- 
sive luxury,  for  museums  are  costly  State 
appendages.  It  is  very  true  that,  by  the  various 
processes  of  reproduction,  which  are  daily  in- 
creasing even  to  a craze,  the  semblances  of  things 
beautiful  may  be  cheaply  disseminated  ; still, 
the  purchase  of  reproductions  is  the  purchase  of 
superfluity,  and  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  a hard  struggle  fpr  existence  will  think  twice 
before  laying  out  money  upon  anything  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  and  useful.  The 
teeming  majority,  therefore,  do  not  make  any 
great  demand  for  artistic  and  ornamental 
luxuries.  It  requires  a nation  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  wealth,  or  otherwise  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  labour  very  cheap,  to  gratify  to  the  full  a 
taste  for  fine  art.  Would  any  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  though  he  should  advocate  that  the 
beautiful  should  never  be  divorced  from  the 
useful,  have  the  temerity,  in  presenting  his  esti- 
mates to  Parliament,  to  include  one  for  dama- 
scening all  the  Martiui-Heurys,  all  the  heavy 
ordnance,  all  the  sword-blades,  and  all  the 
bayonets  in  the  services  ? At  present,  utility, — 
a murderously-effective  utility, — is  all  that  has 
been  aimed  at  and  accomplished  in  arms  of  pre- 
cision. Damascening  would  by  no  means  mar 
their  utility;  it  would  only  greatly  increase 
their  cost.  It  was  once  practised  in  the  pic- 
turesque ages,  and  savages  still  decorate  their 
war  prahus,  their  paddles,  and  their  spears. 
Why  should  we  now  divorce  the  beautiful  from 
the  useful  in  our  firearms,  and  thus  deprive  the 
common  soldier  of  an  element  of  culture?  Many 
of  the  working  parts  of  stationary  and  loco- 
motive engines  also  might  be  damascened;  can- 
not we  defer  our  lives  till  this  is  accomplished 
and  railway  whistles  shall  be  attuned  ? We 
might  greatly  extend  the  list  of  utilities  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  ornament.  But  we 
should  recollect  that  the  embellishment  of  the 
useful,  which  is  not  always  in  itself  beautiful, 
always  increases  the  cost  of  production. 

A barrel, — do  not  smile  gentle  reader, — a 
barrel  is  a very  useful  thing,  but  it  is  a thing 
that  has  been  divorced  from  the  beautiful  ever 
since  barrels  had  their  being.  Who  would  ever 
dream  of  ornamenting  a good  beery  or  winey 
barrel?  The  Great  Tun  at  Heidelberg  is  the 
single  exception  so  honoured,  but  that  is  not  an 
every-day  barrel ; and  yet  we  would  venture  to 
say  that  whichever  nation  should  be  pre-eminent 
in  a Grand  International  Barrel  Competition 
would  in  the  aggregate  excel  in  all  other  kinds 
of  manufacture,  for  utility  is  the  paraun>uut 
consideration  in  its  construction. 

The  truth  is  that  the  modern  art-notion  s 
surcharged  with  ornamentation,  even  to  ridicu- 
lous excess.  A nightmare  of  Louis  Quatorza 
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extravagances  oppresses  ns.  There  is  scarcely 
a house  or  a mansion  of  any  importance  that  is 
not  overdone  in  artistic  and  ornamental  display, 
and  of  the  wrong  kind.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  more  like  museums  than  homes  of  taste  ; 
there  is  no  repose,  they  are  like  theatrical 
property-rooms,  and  the  visitor  feels  inclined  to 
inquire  when  the  play  will  commence.  How 
different  were  the  Grecian  homes  ; and  if  the 
Greeks  were  perfect  in  taste,  it  should  be  the 
Greeks  whom  we  should  endeavour  to  rival. 

The  Grecian  homes  were  sparse  in  ornament,  a 
mural  painting  here  and  there,  a few  ornamental 
vases  and  bronzes,  a statue  or  two,  and  some 
graceful  hangings  either  drawn  aside  or  cover- 
ing the  doorways.  We  have  yet  to  learn  the 
virtue  of  simplicity  and  proportion  as  the  main 
elements  of  good  taste.  Yet  to  these  qualities 
in  the  manufactures  will  ultimately  be  opened 
the  markets  of  the  world.  This  is  why  I urge, 
emphatically  urge,  that  fitness,  rigorous  utility, 
should  be  the  primary  object  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  workmen,  for  in  that  training  they  would 
learn  to  appreciate  simplicity  and  thoroughness; 
and  in  divesting  objects  of  everything  extra- 
neous to  this  purpose,  they  would  come  to  know 
wherein  workmanship  of  certain  kinds  permits 
judicious  heightening  with  art.  We  are  always 
disquieting  ourselves  about  what  the  French  are 
doing.  Cannot  we  have  a taste  of  our  own  P 
This  foolish  spirit  of  imitation  will,  depend  upon 
it,  always  find  us  behind.  We  cannot  iudulge 
our  taste  in  a curtain  but  it  must  be  covered 
with  a French  pattern  on  a lovely  toned  ground, 
a sweet  thing  wherewith  we  look  forward  to 
convince  our  friends  of  our  perfect  aesthetic 
culture  ; whereas  a simple  plain  hanging,  grace- 
fully disposed,  would  be  a much  stronger  evi- 
dence of  good  taste  to  the  really  cultivated. 

He  who,  having  a grand  mansion,  shall  be  the 
first  to  exclude  pictures  in  frames  from  its 
walls,  and  who  Bhall  admit  nothing  in  the  way 
of  art  but  what  shall  be  designed  to  occupy 
some  appropriate  position,  will  lead  the  way  to 
a great  and  beneficial  art  reform.  The  develop- 
ment of  art  itself  becomes  more  robust  when  it 
is  consecrated  to  a purpose. 

The  world  in  the  aggregate  desires  thorough 
workmanship  and  utility  beyond  everything 
else,  and  that  nation  which  shall  exhibit  these 
qualities  in  the  highest  degree  will  have  the 
greatest  humber  of  customers.  For  this  prin- 
ciple conforms  to  a world-wide  economical 
policy ; and  even  in  the  art  manufactures,  that 
nation  will  lead  which  shall  exhibit  moderation 
and  economy  in  matters  of  taste.  Simplicity 
in  the  long  run  will  beat  the  excessive  and  over- 
done in  decoration.  Even  the  wealthy  will  hail 
a taste  which  shall  dispense  with  the  extrava- 
gantly expensive,  the  unnecessary,  and  the  pro- 
fuse ; and  this  economy  will  in  the  end  prove 
favourable  to  the  encouragement  of  the  higher 
forms  of  art,  for  the  rich  will  then  have  capital 
to  spare  for  painting  and  sculpture  out  of  the 
savings  upon  gewgaws.  The  English  aesthetician 
would  have  ornament  everywhere,  and  over 
everything;  he  has  no  appreciation  of  plain 
spaces,  of  repoBe.  He  will  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  a metropolis  all  art  and  deco- 
ration. His  art  taste  is  founded  on  the  national 
Christmas  pudding, — he  must  have  richness 
throughout.  He  has  no  conception  of  the  value 
of  contrast,  of  concentrating  art  at  emphatic 
points,  and  thus  poor,  well-meaning,  and  simple- 
minded  folk  are  put  to  the  blush,  and  made  to 
fancy  that  their  taste  is  very  much  worse  than 
it  is. 

Orators  upon  the  commercial  value  of  the 
beautiful  would  do  well  in  discoursing  upon  this 
favourable  topic  to  recollect  that  it  is  not  upon 
arms  of  precision,  upon  ploughshares,  pickaxes, 
and  spades  that  the  beautiful  is  required  to  be 
displayed,  but  upon  public  buildings,  and  the 
homes  and  surroundings  of  the  wealthy.  This 
is  the  speciality  of  the  artist  and  artist  work- 
man. In  the  art  manufactures,  the  greatest 
success  will  be  attained  by  purchasing  the 
direction  of  the  best  artists.  The  credit  of 
Wedgwood  was  due  to  his  enterprise, — the  suc- 
cess of  his  wares  was  due  to  Flaxman  and 
others.  We  need  men  to  discourse  upon  art 
who  understand  what  they  are  talking  about, 
not  amateurs  who  have  a confused  smattering 
of  notions,  any  one  of  which  coming  uppermost 
is  paraded  as  if  it  were  a general  law  esta- 
blished on  the  soundest  of  bases.  Let  us  have 
no  more  of  this ; for,  though  it  may  be  laughed 
at  by  men  who  really  understand  the  principles 
of  art,  it  only  serves  to  confuse  those  who 
require  to  be  rightly  instructed. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  NEW  POST-OFFICE  SAYINGS  BANK 
BUILDINGS. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Government  new 
Post-Office  Savings  Bank  buildings,  now  m 
progress  in  Queen  Yictoria- street,  that  new 
thoroughfare  will  have  been  entirely  built  up 
from  its  junction  with  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  to  the  Mansion  House.  The  new 
Post-office  buildings  are  now  almost  externally 
completed,  the  fifth,  or  top,  story  having  been 
reached.  The  structure  is  chiefly  distinguishable 
for  its  unusual  height  and  length,  and  its 
massiveness  and  strength.  It  has  a frontage  to 
Queen  Victoria-street  146  ft.  in  length,  and  is 
upwards  of  80  ft.  in  height,  being  the  loftiest 
building  in  the  thoroughfare,  and  about  20  ft. 
higher  than  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society’s  premises,  which  it  immediately  ad- 
joins. The  elevation  is  entirely  in  Portland 
stone,  the  ground  and  first  floors  being  rusti- 
cated. Each  floor  contains  a range  of  eleven 
lofty  windows,  those  from  the  first  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  building  being  alternately  surmounted 
by  arches  and  pediments.  The  main  cornice  is 
exceptionally  large,  being  nearly  5 ft.  in  depth, 
and  projecting  between  3 ft.  and  4 ft.  beyond 
the  general  face  of  the  elevation.  The  cornice 
will  be  surmounted  by  a parapet  about  3 ft.  in 
height.  Apart  from  the  five  floors  there  is  a 
basement,  the  windows  of  which  are  deeply 
recessed,  and  rise  to  a height  of  several  feet 
above  the  street  line.  There  are  two  spacious 
arched  entrances  to  the  building,  one  at  the  east 
and  the  other  at  the  west  end. 

Internally,  all  the  floors  rest  on  iron  girders 
and  columns,  from  the  basement  and  ground 
floor  to  the  upper  story,  and  it  is  computed  that 
the  weight  of  iron  in  the  building  amounts  to 
about  900  tons.  All  the  floors  are  intended  to 
be  made  strictly  fire-proof.  The  building  ex- 
tends  to  an  average  depth  of  about  100  ft., 
and  covers  a ground  area  of  nearly  15,000  super- 
ficial feet.  The  general  business  of  the  Savings 
Bank  will  be  conducted  on  the  ground  floor, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  building  will 
consist  of  offices  for  the  clerks  employed  in  this 
department  of  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  her  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Works,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W . Brass  the 
contractor. 


A CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDERS’  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  principle  of  co-operation  appears  to  be 
permeating  through  all  classes  of  society, 
trading,  commercial,  and  professional  men. 
Amongst  others  of  its  class  the  latest  announced 
of  these  societies  is  the  “ Co-operative  Foundry 
and  Builders’  Supply  and  Advance  Association,” 
the  prospectus  of  which  states  that  it  waB 
registered  on  the  7th  of  the  present  month,  with 
twenty-two  articles,  and  a capital  of  25,0001.  in 
5000  A shares  of  11.,  and  4000  B shares  of  51. 
Amongst  the  signatures  are  several  well-known 
city  men  in  the  iron  and  other  trades  connected 
with  building;  also  a number  of  architects, 
surveyors,  and  builders,  all  of  whose  names  and 
addresses  are  given.  It  is  stated  that  the  objects 
of  the  association  is  to  acquire  the  business  of 
Messrs.  Macphail  & Co.,  of  Upper  Thames-street, 
with  its  machinery,  stock-in-trade,  and  plant, 
and  to  manufacture,  sell,  and  deal,  in  iron  and 
metal-work,  foundry,  wood,  and  cabinet  work, 
and  all  fittings  and  articles  used  by  builders. 


DISCOVERY  IN  THE  LAKE  OF  GENEYA- 
M.  Morel  Fatio,  who  is  carrying  on  investi- 
gations respecting  pile  structures  in  Lake 
Leman,  has  just  found  a large  boat,  dating  pro- 
bably from  the  time  of  the  lake-dwellers,  which, 
excepting  some  trifling  injury  to  its  stern,  is  in 
a perfect  state  of  preservation.  This  “ one- 
trep,”  of  a large  fir  trunk,  is  32  ft.  long  and 
2£  ft.  wide.  The  bow  is  decorated  with  carving. 
This  relic  of  pre-historic  times  has  been  moved 
to  the  museum  of  Lucerne. 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  T0WP 
SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — The  attention  now  being  direct 
this  subject,  through  the  medium  of  ■ 
columns,  may  ultimately  be  of  benefit,  but 
hardly  able  to  hope  for  this  desirable  end  ! 
face  of  such  extravagant  demands  as  that  i 
by  “ Progress,”  in  your  issue  of  Augusts 
The  attainment  of  such  an  excessively 
standard  of  engineering  knowledge  and  Si 
ence  is  possible  only  to  a small  minority  c 
feBsional  men,  to  whom,  consequently,  th  - 
of  the  larger  boroughs  should  be  co 
Even  “ Progress”  seems  to  have  some  l» 
this  kind,  as  he  proposes  to  limit  these  e.‘ 
cations  to  the  engineers  of  towns  ha 
population  of  at  least  10,000.  There  is  h • 
my  mind,  a serious  flaw  in  his  argument  ■ 
is  not  so  much  in  the  larger  towns  tt 
cause  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  iuconr 
officials  exists.  It  is  in  the  smaller  townal 
of  them  already  provided  with  well  Hi 
sewerage  and  waterworks,  and  thus  esp 
requiring  permanent  engineering  advisei) 
the  “ quack  ” finds  his  most  secure  and  . 
turbed  retreat,  and  where,  as  a consequent 
sanitary  arrangements  are,  after  all, 
most  questionable  character.  Thanks  to 
vellous  provision  of  the  Public  Healti 
Local  Boards  are  permitted  to  merge  t- 
portant  office  of  surveyor  iD  the  total 
simular  one  of  inspector  of  nuisances,  ■: 
result  for  which  the  Local  Government  El 
nominally  responsible.  At  the  same  ti 
must  be  doubted  whether  that  body  is  ar 
the  wide  extent  of  the  mischief,  other- 
might  be  supposed  that  sanction  to  suu) 
appointments  would,  iu  a large  numbeilj 
stances,  be  refused.  Of  course,  the  local, 
rities  plead  the  old  excuse  of  cost,  but, 
consider  is  the  last  consideration  to  i 
attention  should  be  paid.  Permanent  wii 
now  being  laid  down  throughout  the  t 
under  totally  unskilled  advisers,  and  xi 
utter  disregard  of  sanitary  principles,  w,i 
management  of  existing  works,  as  perfoi 
the  class  of  towns  to  which  I more  parfci 
refer,  is  a miserable  farce,  which  would 
amusement  were  it  not  for  the  importar 
rests  which  this  course  of  action  so  -i 
imperils.  The  remedy  lies  entirely  w 
Legislature.  If  the  Local  Government! 
be°powerless  to  enforce  the  appointim; 
better  class  of  local  executive  officials! 
sanitary  district,  steps  should  without >1 
delay  be  taken  to  ensure  the  grouping  i 
districts,  with  a view  to  the  permanent  t 
ment  of  consulting  engineers,  special! 
rienced  in  sanitary  work.  For  if  it  be  nt 
to  employ  medical  advisers  to  local  aut 
at  high  salaries,  for  the  sole  pur; 
reporting  upon  existing  sanitary  del 
is  surely  equally  important  that  t 
vising  and  execution  of  the  remedie 
should  be  entrusted  to  men  of  eqaa 
in  their  own  proper  profession, 
sense,  the  work  of  medical  officers  08 
may  be  regarded  as  being  to  a grei 
exhausted.  Their  labours  up  to  the 
time  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  oper 
a huge  commission,  the  result  beiug  i 
whelming  unanimity  of  testimony  ar 
prevalent  sanitary  defects  in  every  pai 
kingdom.  This  being  so,  the  appoint 
skilled  engineering  advisers  to  local  ao 
cannot  longer  be  shirked,  unless  v 
deliberate  intention  of  casting  discre« 
the  recommendations  of  medical  office 
imperfect  and  disastrous  carrying  oui 
1 ~ ll.nrnfl.rtTn  JOHN  S.  h0 


works  arising  therefrom. 


LOCAL  BOARD  SURVEY0RSH. 

Sir,— It  appears  to  me,  and  I thii 
venture  to  say  it  is  pretty  well  under 
the  profession  generally,  that  not 
Enfield,  of  which  such  strange  Proce®c  *' 
r0APT>t,lv  heen  shown  up  and  deservedly 


Antwerp  Cathedral.— A note  of  warning 
as  to  the  threatening  condition  of  the  tower 
and  spire  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  comes  from 
Paris.  A writer  in  the  Figaro  asserts  seriously 
that  unless  proper  works  of  repair  be  imme- 
diately and  efficiently  undertaken,  the  open 
work  which  surmounts  the  tower  will  become  a 
l ruin  dangerous  to  the  passers-by. 


reoently  been  shown  up  and  c 
in  the  Builder,  but  that  there  are 
places  to  be  found  where  the  so-cali 
sighted  country  boards”  act  even 
sistently  than  the  Enfield  Board  has  do 
instance,  allow  me  to  inform  your  rea 

a little  time  since,  whilst  Btaymg^a^ 

small  but  pretty  watering-place  r" 


east  coast  of  Devon,  when  djscns81hDgf; 
r 11 J-  tUnro  na  tvpII  as  toe  I 


state  of  the  roads  there  as  well  as 
and  other  matters  which  are  under 
of  the  local  board  of  that  town,  I was  - 
to  my  great  surprise,  that  they  had  a 
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flelecfced  a sailor  as  their  surveyor  at  a 
|jof  30£.  the  year.  Yes,  a person,  who  as 
nformed,  had  been  “ ploughing  the  wide 
i all  his  life  or  nearly  so.  Now  I would 
lur  readers,  what  can  a sailor  understand 
Bhe  duties  of  a board  surveyor,  or  wherein 
riardon  of  that  calling  be  in  the  least  degree 
id  for  the  post  ? A Traveller, 


)|ENOCK  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

I reference  to  the  designs  sent  in  for  the 
fld  new  municipal  buildings  in  Greenock, 
uj  already  mentioned  briefly  the  selection 
dp  Mr.  Chas.  Barry,  to  whom  they  were 
11.  As  one  or  two  points  in  the  report 
fuready  given  rise  to  comment,  it  will  be 
jet  the  referee  speak  for  himself.  We 
(J’e  print  his  report  in  extenso  : — 


„ igard  to  the  request  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
le  by  the  letter  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  5'  h of  June 
having  regard  to  the  further  letter  of  the  9th  of 
'eh  by  your  direction  ho  addressed  to  me,  I have 
you  are  aware,  several  days  at  Greenock  in 
.d  repeated  examination  of  the  llfty  designs  sent 
ition  by  architects  for  your  proposed  new  muni- 
dings,  and  I maybe  permitted  to  say  that  during 
of  my  stay  my  whole  time  and  thoughts  were 

0 the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  advising  you 
.portant  matter. 

essive  separate  examinations,  I had  while  there 
reduced  the  number  of  plans  sent  in  to  eleven, 
rich  I felt  convinced  that  my  final  choice  would 
laving  been  permitted  by  you  to  have  these  sent 
l,  I have  further  examined  and  analysed  them 
fully  again,  and  now  beg  to  lay  before  you  the 
which  I have  arrived. 

ixaminatious  I have  boen  influenced  by  the  desire 
for  you,  so  far  as  I may,  a plan  which  shall,  to 
it  oxtent  possible,  and  uuder  the  circumstances 
■petition  guided  by  instructions  such  us  those 
iijlfil  the  requirements  considered  by  you  by  those 
ns  to  bo  essential,  and  which  most  sufficiently 
the  question  of  utility  and  convenience  in  the 
king  of  its  several  departments.  I have,  there- 
lidered  these  points  rather  thau  simply  which 
glit  externally  be  the  most  original  and  beautiful 
bhitcclural  point  of  view,  and  it  is  only  right  to 
[ho  competitors,  whose  plans  and  designs  I do  not 
berty  to  recommend  to  your  notice,  to  say  that 
Beverul  among  them  with  at  least  as  high  a claim, 
F,.  as  any  of  those  I shall  presently  name.  At 
time,  should  you  confirm  my  choice,  I have  no 
hat  Greenock  will  possess  a building  of  which  Bko 
•oud. 

loon  evident  to  me  that  as  several  distinct  depart- 
\ Public  service  were  to  bo  accommodated  in  a 
lildiug,  my  proper  course  would  be  to  examine 
oral  heads  the  different  plaus,  having  regard  to 
arate  requirements,  and  then  finally  putting  tho 
: theso  distinct  examinations  together,  to  recorn- 
'ou  those  plans  which,  on  the  whole,  hest  dealt 
or  with  the  most  of  these  requirements,  in  the 
lessful  manner. 

eparute  heads  of  inquiry  seemed  to  resolve  them- 
J the  following  : — 

most  satisfactory  liuo  of  road  which  should 
ho  site  from  Tayior’s  Close  to  Cathcart-square, 
.test  serve  as  the  mode  of  approach  to  the  present 
1,  which  was  required  to  bo  retained  as  an  integral 
|he  New  Municipal  Buildings,  and  in  connexion 
me  so  adopted  should  also  provide  by  reasonable 
to  the  old  town-hall  the  best  accommodation  for 
public  assemblies  which  are  held  there  from  time 

^ most  suitable  arrangement  for  easy  working  of 
'If  mil  and  the  several  separate  offices  connected 
•■Vot forgetting  that  the  natural  desire  of  the  town 
1,5  to  havo  an  interior  not  only  conveniently 
rii  but  with  some  reasonable  architectural  preten- 
d-police department,  having  regard  to  tho  instruc- 
extent  of  accommodation  required,  its  internal 
('  ents  in  reference  to  the  police-court,  aud  its 
Bin  from,  yet  easy  communication  with,  the  other 
■Fi's  and  the  Council-chamber. 

^'distribution  and  relative  position  of  the  several 
•ii'S  so  as  to  secure  their  most  convenient  working, 
Bljffiy  the  relative  position  of  the  town  clerk’s  office 
r^'rovost's  room  to  tho  Council-chamber. 

"'means  of  ready  access  from  without  to  the  several 
I'ldepartments,  and  to  the  building  as  a whole,  by 
,*ious  staircases  for  public  use,  aud  sufficient,  well- 
li-  -nd  connected  corridors. 

Rearrangements  and  extent  of  the  spaces  proposed 
, ,°ke|l  to  shops  and  offices,  which  might  become  a 
^ annual  revenue,  and  meet  to  some  extent  tho 
• Me  new  building,  but  of  course  without  sacrificing 
’ subordinate  the  primary  use  which  it  is  destined 

1 tor  many  years  to  come  as  the  administrative 
Kj  your  important  and  increasing  town. 

i ly,  but  not  altogether  least-,  which  design  cora- 
the  largest  extent  all  the  foregoing  requirements 
, so  havo  sufficient  architectural  pretensions  to  take 
j * among  the  public  buildings  of  the  country, 
therefore  conducted  my  examination  under  these 
ends  of  consideration,  the  result  is  as  follows  : — 
R t the  head  of  the  list  the  design  sent  under  the 
, ,rt  and  Scieuce,’  as  I find  it  very  much  in  advance 
j.  ■ 118  arrangements,  departmental  and  otherwise, 

ji;  °ther.  I beg  to  advise  that  the  two  premiums  of 
jjfji  awarded  to  the  designs  with  the  mottoes 
J Let  Greenock  Flourish.’ 

ie  iiaT,®,a.8'£e^  me  to  designate  the  six  sets  I consider 
it  ..  a<W  V1  . ^'lowing  order  three  other  desigus 
M tt0os»  Qui  dit  Progres  dit  Lubeur,’  ‘ Ciconia,' 

[a  Town  Council  adopt  my  suggestions,  and 
^.3  work  in  tho  hands  of  the  author  of  ‘ Art  and 
mere  are  some  points  in  which  I think  tho  plan 
jVnproved,  and  I would  also  suggest  some  curtail- 
m!nM  T13fU-  l?or‘'ons  of  the  facades  or  quasi-towers, 
oi  oim’nr1-,  kcdutra.ct  80  numerous  as  shown) 
i simplicity  of  the  sky  outline  and  the  consequent' 


dignity  of  the  building,  while  these  omissions  would  also 
effect  some  economy. 

In  making  the  above  selection  I have  been  guided,  as  I 
have  already  said,  primarily,  by  the  general  comparative 
excellence  of  the  arrangements  iu  planning,  the  accommo- 
dation given  to  tho  several  departments,  and  the  utilisation 
of  the  entire  site  ; and  secondarily,  by  the  architectural 
merits  of  each  design. 

To  effect  the  first  in  the  most  complete  way,  it  obviously 
follows  that  larger  and  better  accommodation  involves 
greater  cube  contents,  and  consequently  greater  cost,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  in  due  proportion  to  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  the  exterior,  some  designs  showing 
p'ain,  and  others  m >re  ornate  treatment,  some  having  lofty 
bell  towers  or  smuller  projections  above  the  parapet  level 
to  a greater  degree  than  others,  no  doubt  with  tho  intention 
of  producing  a more  imposing  and  pleasing  sky-line,  and  a 
more  dignified  effect  from  a distance. 

Theso  several  treatments  affect,  of  course,  the  estimates, 
and  in  considering  these  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  in- 
creased cost  means,  therefore,  increased  advantages,  while, 
in  carrying  out  tho  work,  it  is  of  course  optional  with  the 
Council  to  have  these  increased  advantages,  or,  for  the  sake 
of  reducing  cost,  to  curtail  or  do  without  them. 

In  the  instructions  to  architects,  it  is  said  that  the  cost 
should  not  exceed  80,0002,  though  this  is  not  made  impera- 
tive, while,  on  tho  other  hand,  they  are  specially  told 
to  utilise  the  whole  of  the  space  available,  two  directions 
which  are  somewhat  inconsistent  one  with  the  other. 

I venture  to  think  that  design  is  the  most  meritorious 
which,  by  careful  study,  shows  how  the  whole  site  may  be 
utilised  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  I have  been  largely 
influenced  by  this  consideration. 

I subjoin  approximate  estimates  of  each  of  the  above- 
named  six  designs,  founded  on  prices  for  work  of  similar  sort 
in  Greenock,  furnished  to  mo  by  the  Master  of  Works,  and 
from  local  experience  deemed  by  him  to  be  there  sufficient. 

They  are,  it  is  true,  lower  by  at  least  10  per  cent,  than 
the  prices  which  I believe,  the  same  work  would  cost  in 
London.  They  would  range  as  follows,  following  the  order 
of  merit  in  which  I have  placed  them  : — 


— 

Total 

Cost. 

Cost  of 
Lettable 

Accommo- 

dation. 

1.  Art  and  Science  

£ 

88,693 

6 1,559 
73,133 
70,416 
82,912 
70,090 

£ 

6,724 

8,849 

6,155 

12,653 

7,544 

6,164 

3.  Let  Greenock  Flourish  ... 

4.  Qui  dit  Progres  dit  Lubeur 

5.  Ciconia  

6.  M.  B 

82,879 

55,711 

66.983 

57,793 

75,368 

63,920 


At  London  prices,  I think  the  cost  would  be  -.— 

1.  Art  and  Science  A!10],169 

2.  Omega  75,926 

3.  Let  Greenock  Flourish  ..  91,606 

4.  Qui  de  l’rogrds  dit  Labcur 79,560 

6.  Ciconia  98,773 

6.  M.  B 90,926 

I cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  bearing  testimony 
to  the  ingenuity  in  planning,  and  the  artistic  excellence  of 
composition  of  several  of  the  designs  sent  iu,  but  which, 
though  thus  excellent  in  one  or  other  single  particular,  are, 
in  my  opinion,  less  worthy,  taking  them  in  their  entirety, 
and  subject  to  the  heads  of  inquiry  I have  above  named, 
than  the  six  desigus  I have  brought  promiuently  under  your 
notice. " 


WILTSHIRE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  members  of 
this  society  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  at 
Marlborough,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury.  The  report,  read  by  the 
hon.  sec.,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  stated  that 
there  are  now  380  members  on  the  books,  and 
that  there  is  a balance  in  hand  of  1521.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  iu  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  congratulated  the  members  on  tho 
flourishing  state  of  the  Society,  which  was  due 
in  such  a great  measure  to  the  exertions  of  their 
officials,  and  especially  to  the  labours  of  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Smith. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  the  coming  year,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot 
were  re-elected  general  secretaries. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jackson  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  “ Savernake  Forest,”  and  Lord 
Henry  Bruce,  in  seconding  a vote  of  thanks, 
referred  to  the  tenure-horn  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  paper.  There  was  a curious  inci- 
dent connected  with  it  in  which  his  (the 
speaker’s)  grandfather  was  concerned.  In  his 
time  the  king  came  and  paid  a visit  to  Savernake 
House,  and  stayed  two  or  three  days  ; and  just 
as  his  Majesty  was  going  away,  his  grandfather 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  was  pleased  with  his 
entertainment.  The  king  assured  him  that  he 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  everything,  but 
he  had  omitted  to  discharge  a rather  important 
duty.  Perhaps  he  was  not  aware,  the  king  told 
him,  that  his  property  would  pass  immediately 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown  if  he  did  not  dis- 
charge the  duty.  His  grandfather  on  hearing 
this  was  thrown  into  a state  of  great  trepida- 
tion, and  inquired  what  the  duty  was.  “ You 
have  forgotten,”  the  king  replied,  “ to  blow 
your  tenure-horn.  When  a king  of  England 
comes  here  and  that  horn  is  not  blown,  your 
property  becomes  forfeited  to  the  crown.”  His 
grandfather  lost  no  time  in  discharging  the  duty, 
and,  fortunately,  the  estate  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  his  descendants. 


Later  in  the  day  the  members  visited  the 
churches  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  the  Apostles.  The  notice  of  the 
visitors  was  likewise  directed  to  the  “ Old 
House  ” at  the  College  (formerly  the  Castle 
Hotel),  and  which  was  previously  the  residence 
of  the  Seymour  family.  A temporary  museum 
had  also  been  organised. 

The  anniversary  dinner  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Town-hall,  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury 
in  the  chair.  The  speeches  included  one  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  who,  in  reference  to  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Bill,  said  that  nothing  was  further 
from  the  idea  of  any  of  those  who  brought 
forward  the  Bill  thau  to  imagine  that  all  the 
owners  of  ancient  monuments  were  likely  to 
destroy  them.  When  the  schedule  was  drawn 
up  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  invidious  to 
leave  out  any,  although  they  were  known  to  be 
safe,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  make  a list  of 
them  all,  whether  they  were  safe  or  not.  It 
was  only  in  this  sense  that  some  were  included, 
which,  he  was  quite  sure,  would  be  perfectly 
safe  without  any  such  protection.  The  effect 
of  the  Bill  would  be  this,  that  if  the  owner  of 
any  one  of  those  ancient  monuments  wished  to 
destroy  it,  the  nation  would  have  the  power  of 
saying,  “ Give  us  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
it  at  a fair  valuation.”  So  that  they  would  see 
that  all  those  who,  like  Lord  Ailesbury,  were 
anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments,  would  not 
be  interfered  with  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 
That  being  the  case,  if  his  lordship  had  still 
been  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
should  have  confidently  claimed  him  as  a sup- 
porter when  ho  brought  the  Bill  forward  again, 
as  he  proposed  to  do  next  session. 

On  Wednesday,  the  13th,  the  members  had 
an  excursion  to  Savernake ; and  on  Thursday 
visits  were  paid  to  Rockley,  where  a barrow  had 
boen  specially  opened  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  Cunnington.  The  party  took  the  lower 
road  to  Barbury  Castle,  and  proceeded  thence 
by  Ridgeway,  an  old  British  tract  way  to  the 
Marlborough  and  Wootton  Bassett  road,  and  so 
on  to  Avebury.  After  visiting  Siibury  Hill  and 
the  stone  circle,  and  the  cromlech  in  Clatford 
Bottom,  tho  members  returned  to  Marlborough, 
and  tho  meeting  of  1879  was  brought  to  a 
close. 


M.  VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

Sir, — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  answer 
in  your  column  to  correspondents,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Planche  and  myself,  the  following 
inquiries  ? 

1.  Is  the  M.  Eugene  Emanuel  Viollet-le-Duc, 
who  figures  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy 
Catalogue  as  an  Honorary  Foreign  Academician 
(aud  is,  I presume,  the  famous  French  architect), 
still  living  ? and  is  he  the  same  “ M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  arohitecte,”  who  appears  on  the  title-page 
as  author  of  the  “ Dictionnaire  Raisonne  dn 
Mobilier  Framjais  et  de  l’Armure  ” ? 

2.  If  the  author  of  that  work,  and  Btill  living, 
who  was  the  M.  Viollet-le-Duo,  who,  if  I mistake 
not,  died  sometime  about  March  — May,  in  the 
present  year  ? 

The  edition  of  “ Men  of  the  Time,”  to  which  I 
have  access,  does  not  quite  clear  up  these 
points. 

Mr.  Planch6,  in  his  recently-completed  “Cyclo- 
paedia of  Costume,”  writes  of  the  author  of  the 
“ Dictionnaire  Raisonne  ” as  one  recently  de- 
ceased. I cannot  but  think  this  is  a mistake, 
and  I promised  him  to  ask  for  the  benefit  of 
your  kind  assistance  in  clearing  up  the  point. 

W.  B. 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  author  of  tho  well- 
known  books  mentioned,  is,  happily,  in  active 
life.  It  was  M.  J.  L.  Due,  the  well-known 
French  (Classic)  architect,  who  died  not  long 
ago. 

A line  in  tho  “ Notices  to  Correspondents  ” would 
have  sufficed  to  answer  “ W.  B.,”  but  as  the 
confusion  caused  by  similarity  of  name  in  the 
case  of  these  two  distinguished  Frenchmen  (and 
which  we  have  sought  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion to  remove)  still  exists,  we  have  thought  it 
better  to  give  prominence  to  this  reply. 


Pictures  at  Liverpool. — We  hear  that  a 
very  large  number  of  works  have  been  sent  in 
for  the  forthcoming  Autumn  Exhibition  of 
Pictures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool.  It  is  expected  in  local  circles  that 
the  exhibition  will  exoeed  in  interest  any  of  its 
predecessors.  A fine  display  of  soulpture  is 
also  promised. 
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ASHINGDON  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 
gIKi I have  been  mncb  interested^  in^  the 


report  given  in  your  paper  of  August  9th  of  the 
receDt  excursion  of  the  Essex  Archaeological 
Society.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  kindly  drew 
my  artention  to  Ashingdon  Church  in  the 
autumn  of  1873,  and  I went  down  there  to 
examine  it  and  make  some  measured  drawings, 
as  well  as  visiting  the  neighbouring  churches 
of  Canewdon  and  Hockley,  in  the  search  for 
possible  Saxon  remains.  Subsequently  I had 
the  honour  of  reading  a paper  on  the  subject  at 
one  of  the  afternoon  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  (February  6th,  1874), 
having  received  valuable  aid  from  Mr.  Parker. 
My  conclusions  at  that  time  pointed  the  same 
way  as  those  of  Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A.,  i.e., 
that  the  tower  was  of  Saxon  date.  Mr.  Parker, 
I may  add,  was  of  that  opinion. 

Edmund  B.  Ferrey. 


MUCHELNEY  ABBEY. 
giB) — In  your  remarks  on  this  abbey  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Archeological  Institute, 
you  say  that  the  Rev.  S.  0.  Baker  (not  Long) 
gives  the  width  of  the  church  as  58  ft.  This  is 
outside  the  foundation  walls  ; the  inside  would 
be  52  ft.,  as  Btated  by  me  in  my  paper  in  the 
“ Proceedings"  of  the  Somerset  Society  for  1878. 

T.  Shelmerdine. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Bib.— Your  excellent  article  on  this  all-important 
Bul'iect,  so  lull  of  facts,  should  be  reprinted  and  distri- 
buted throughout  the  metropolis  and  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  loss  by  defective  water  supply  to 
the  great  Citv  of  London  and  its  surroundings,  where  every 
necessary  and  commodity  of  the  choicest  quality  can  be 
procured  for  its  thousands  of  occupiers,  except  that  ot 
plenty  of  pure  water,— the  life-sustainer  in  every  sense,— 
the  article  of  all  others  which  should  stand  pre-eminent  in 
its  importance  to  the  community  for  health  and  prosperity, 
cannot  be  estimated  in  a monetary  sense.  And  why  all  this 
quibbliug  and  delay  should  stop  the  way  canuot  be  under- 
stood when  so  many  of  our  cities  and  provincial  towns 


PROPER  FITTINGS  FOR  THE  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

At  tbe  Lambetb  Police-court,  before  Mr. 
Saunders,  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  owner  of  houses 
in  Farmer-street  and  Sharste ad -street,  Ken- 
nington,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lambeth  Waterworks  Company  for  contraven- 
tion of  the  regulations  made  under  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Act,  1871,  by  permitting  waste 
of  water  and  not  supplying  proper  fittings  for 
the  water  supply. 

Mr.  L^uttit,  secretary  to  the  company,  prosecuted,  and 
informed  the  court  that  under  the  regulations  of  the  Act 
the  Lambeth  Company  had  spent  a considerable  *' 
hIIow  of  the  public  having  the  »'»"«♦•«*  “""I*  nf 
Some  5, 000  houses  were 
being  rapidly  extended 


tant  Bupply  of  water, 
.pplied,  and  the  system  was 

Notice  bad  been  served  on  the 

defendant  that  lie  should  have  the  necessary  fittings 
ready  ; but,  not  having  done  so,  a great  waste  followed. 
The  company,  although  having  the  power,  did  not  wish  to 
cut  off  tne  water,  as  the  tenauts  would  sutler,  and  there- 
fore, as  the  defendant  had  not  done  the  necessary  work,  it 
was  requisite  to  bring  him  to  this  court.  It  was  only  the 
desire  of  the  company  that  the  regulation  should  bo  carried 
out,  and  the  public  receive  the  benefit  of  the  constant 
supply. 

Ultimately  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  was  willing  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  company  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  enable  that  to  be  carried  out  au  adjournment 
was  ordered. 

Mr.  Lout  tit  said  there  were  2,000  houses  in  the  same 
district,  and  only  150  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations. 

At  Hammersmith,  before  Mr.  Bridge,  Mr. 
Brickell,  a builder,  was  summoned  by  the 
Fulham  Board  of  Works  for  erecting  a new 
house,  17,  Pownall-terrace,  Fulham,  without 
sufficient  apparatus  for  a water  supply  and 
ash-pit. 

This  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  oourt. 

Mr.  Farman,  in  suppcrt  of  the  summons,  said  it  was 
taken  out  uuder  the  81st  section  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  the  defendant  being  liable  to  a penalty 
of  201. 

The  house,  recently  finished  and  now  occupied,  was  with- 
out any  water  supply. 

*'  Bridge  said  it  was  in  direct  disobedience  of  the  Act, 
jght  have  caused  disease.  He  imposed  a penalty  of 
4Jb.  and  2s.  costs. 


stood,  when  so  many  of  our  cities  and  provincii 
have  had  their  constant  supply  for  many  years  past,— take 
York,  Nottingham,  Norwich,  and  others  lor  instance,— 
and  some  of  the  supplies  obtained  under  diflicu  ties,  and 
here  we  are,  in  many  parts  of  this  great  emporium,  often 
without  water  for  days.  Many  poor  families  who  cannot 
nfford  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  are  deprived  of  pure 
water,  or  impure.  Such  a state  of  things  t - be  recorded 


remain  a black  spot  in  its  pages.  There  are  more  deaths 
caused  from  the  want  of  water,  and  the  use  ol  bad  water, 
thau  by  great  battles,  earthquakes,  or  plagues.  Contribu- 
tions are  Bet  on  foot  for  the  survivors  of  the  above,— abun- 
dance of  money  flows  in  from  the  generous  public.  Again 
and  again  this  is  repeated,  year  alter  year,  and  responded 
to  with  a will,  placing  this  great  country  pre-eminently 
before  ihe  natious  of  the  e«rth,  yet  our  own  destitute  and 
poorinhabitants  are  forgotten  in  this  sense,  having  no  water, 
no  redress,  and  are  left  to  die  in  poverty  and  filth,  lor  want  ol 
that  which  should  be  withiu  their  reach.  Better  to  start 
missionaries  throughout  the  metropolis,  and  ask  them  to 
make  the  outcry,  and  seek  contributions  from  all  classes, 
from  thi?  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  aid  in  procuring  water, 
and  free  London  from  the  trammels  that  prevent  this  boon. 
If  the  cities  and  provincial  towns  can  give  water,  surely 
some  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  give  London  a . on- 
stant  supply.  Emiueut  engineers  have  shown,  over 
and  over  again,  where  and  how  this  supply  can  be  given, 
and  with  considerably  less  waste  than  this  intermittent 
supply— this  being  admitted  by  all  experienced  in  the 
subject.  The  30  gallons  per  head  per  diem  is  calculated 
on  the  intermittent  supply.  Give  a constant  supply,  uuder 
suitable  fittings  and  proper  supervision,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  15  gallons  will  be  ample  per  head  per  diem  ; and 
we  can  obtain  this  at  the  estimated  cost  of,  say  4,000,o0uf. 
Pray,  what  is  that  sum  to  be  compared  with  the  great  aud 
beneficial  Bdvautages  it  will  bring  to  all  concerned? 
— setting  aside,  wiping  out  the  great  blot  that  overhangs 
the  metropolis.  Surely  this  ought  to  be  done  without 
much  further  delay.  The  Priuce  of  Wales  having  in  some 
measure  taken  up  the  subject,  I have  faith  that  his  Royal 
Highness  will  lead  on  to  success,— that  our  householders 
aud  great  landed  proprietors,  engineers,  40.,  wi  1 supp< 
tbe  Priuce  with  all  their  might.  Noticing  your  remarks 
the  impurities  of  the  water  in  cisterns,  1 must  encourage 
you  to  speuk  out.  It  is  only  the  press,  your  journal, 
and  those  interested  by  practice  aud  experience,  that  car 
give  the  public  tbe  benefit  therefrom.  Every  word  you 
nave  spoken  can  be  supported  by  facts,  and  by  far  wort 
cases  than  you  describe.  If  all  the  defective  cases  were 
sent  for  your  publication  it  would  rnuke  the  water-driukers 
of  the  metropolis  shudder  aud  fly  from  it — it  would  make 
the  aristocratic  householder,  and  more  particularly  the 
fair  sex,  blush  with  confusion  and  terror. 

T.  Suffibld. 


proportions  of  Portland  cement.  The  ii 
of  the  reservoir  is  lined,  and  the  bottom  is  - 
with  brickwork  in  Portland  cement,:! 
covering-in  of  the  reservoir  is  formedi! 
eries  of  forty-eight  cast-iron  columnsi' 
girders  spanning  from  column  to  column  t 
versely  across  the  reservoir,  the  length  ofcv 
is  160  ft.,  and  the  breadth  55  ft.,  the  aren1 
covered  in  with  a series  of  longitudinal i 
in  9-in.  brickwork  in  hydraulic  mortar.tt 
spandrels  of  the  arches  are  filled  in  wil 
Crete,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a ls( 
puddle,  and  the  surface  soiled  over.  The.; 
voir  will  contain  550,000  gallons.  Thd. 
been  no  purchase  of  land,  the  reservoir 
being,  as  before  stated,  in  the  Corporatioitf 
The  works  at  the  reservoir  and  pr 
station, — except  the  ironwork, — were  ea 
by  Messrs.  J.  Pickthall  & Sons.  Messrs.:! 
of  the  Canal  Foundry,  Blackburn,  supplii- 
erected  the  pumping-engine  and  mac 
and  the  ironwork,  in  columns,  girders,  : 
the  reservoir.  The  works  have  been  d<  ? 
and  superintended  by  Messrs.  Brierley  c 
civil  engineers,  Blackburn.  The  cost  ha  f 
9,5001.  


Archaeology  in  Staffordshire. — It  has  been 
suggested  that,  in  order  to  avoid  ground  occu- 
pied by  several  local  societies  in  this  county, 
the  projected  new  Staffordshire  Archaeological 
Society  should  name  itself  “The  Salt  Anti- 
quarian Society," — a title  which  (says  the 
Staffordshire  Advertiser)  will  better  show  it- 
origin  with  the  trustees  of  the  William  Salt 
Library,  and  that  its  essential  object  is  that  ol 
a publishing  society.  A general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  is  to  be  summoned  for  the  middle 
of  September. 


BLACKBURN  HIGH-LEVEL  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

The  town  of  Blackburn  is  supplied  with  water 
by  the  corporation  by  a gravitation  scheme  from 
the  hilly  range  on  the  south.  There  is,  however, 
a portion  of  the  district  ranging  from  450  ft.  to 
725  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum,  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  gravitation  levels,  and  which 
has  for  many  years  suffered  from  the  want  of 
some  adequate  supply  of  water.  According  to 
the  Engineer,  a scheme  for  the  supply  of  this 
high-level  district  was  commenced  some  time 
ago,  and  has  just  been  completed.  At  an 
elevation  of  about  600  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum 
a well  or  shaft,  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  31  ft. 
deep,  was  sunk  into  the  grit  rock  forming  the 
ridge  or  boundary  line  on  the  north  of  the  town. 
From  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  a bore-hole  of 
20  in.  diameter  has  been  put  down  to  a depth  of 
215  ft.  from  the  ground  surface.  At  this  depth 
a supply  of  water  adequate  for  the  district  was 
met  with,  and  is  now  being  utilised.  The  bore- 
hole was  put  down  by  the  patent  eteam-boriug 
machinery  of  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt,  of  Man- 
chester, in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
rock  bored  through  was  especially  hard,  and 
tested  the  machinery  very  thoroughly ; but  the 
circular-mounted  steel  cutters  did  their  work  in 
a clean  manner,  and  produced  from  time  to 
time  excellent  cores  or  samples  of  the  rock, 
which  have  been  preserved  for  reference.  The 
water  in  the  bore-hole  and  well  rises  to  within 
12  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  when 
there  is  no  pumping,  and  the  flow  is  rapid  and 
constant,  the  yield  being  about  70,000  gallons 
per  dny.  An  engine-house  has  been  erected 
over  the  well  and  bore-hole,  and  supplied  with 
a horizontal  engine  with  13  in.  cylinder  and 
stroke  of  2 ft.,  which  is  employed  to  work 
buoket  and  plunger  - pumps,  which  raise  the 
water  from  the  bore-hole,  and  force  it  to  a 
height  of  125  ft.  from  the  engine-house  floor 
into  a covered  reservoir  constructed  within  the 
public  park,  and  having  a top-water  elevation  of 
730  ft.  above  the  mean  sea-level,  and  from  this 
reservoir  the  supply  will  gravitate  through  the 
high-level  district.  The  reservoir  is  excavated 
on  a hill-side  slope,  and  its  formation  required 
the  removal  of  about  4,000  cubic  yards  of  hard 
grit  rock.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  form  the  reservoir  bottom  and 
walls  of  concrete,  which  was  prepared  on  the 


spot  from  the  excavated  rock,  broken  by  

steam  stone-breaker,  and  mixed  with  suitable  1 way,  besides  embankments  an 


NEW  WATERWORKS. 
Edinburgh. — The  Moorfoot  Waterworkr 
burgh,  have  been  for  the  most  part  conn! 
and  are  now  in  use.  The  scheme,  for  w! ! 
Act  was  obtained  in  1874,  was  devie 
Messrs.  J.  & A.  Leslie,  with  the  view 
pounding  the  superfluous  waters  of  a 
tainous  country  on  and  near  the  noraj 
slope  of  the  Moorfoot-hills,  on  the  bor: 
Midlothian  and  Peeble6hiro.  The  distl’ 
question,  drained  by  the  South  Esk  anil 
butary  the  Fullarton  Burn,  embraces  an: 
8,078  acres ; and  tbe  Scotsman  says  it  w 
mated  that,  with  proper  storage  appli&l 
was  capable  of  affording,  for  the  use  of  tl 
and  district,  a supply  of  9,000,000  gall':1 
day,  while  at  the  same  time  adequate  pii 
was  made  for  keeping  up  the  flow  of  the  1 
To  effect  these  objects,  the  existing  Pc 
Loch  has  been  converted  into  a reservoir* 
a small  embankment  was  necessary  to  ra 
level  of  the  water  in  the  loch  10  ft.,  to  in 
the  area  to  103  acres,  and  to  give  a i: 
capacity,  available  for  city  supply,  of  40 
cubic  feet,  or  250  million  gallons.  Th' 
was  constructed  in  the  usual  way,  with  a i 
puddle-wall  and  trench,  and  materite 
rammed  down  on  either  side,  so  as  to  g 
inner  slope  of  3 to  1,  and  an  outer  bi 
2i  to  1,  a width  on  the  top  of  10  ft.,' 
height  of  6 ft.  above  the  top- water  leve'; 
top  water,  as  thus  raised,  stands  at  1, 
above  Ordnance  datum,  affording  an  ampi 
for  traversing  by  gravitation  tbe  eighteei 
of  undulating  country  that  separate  tl 
from  the  city.  From  Portmore  to  Gladb 
distance  of  three  miles  and  a half,  a fire-ob 
has  been  laid,  through  which  the  water! 
veyed  direct  to  the  measuriDg-house,  ' 
it  passes  into  the  mam  conduit  leadin 
town.  At  Gladhonse,  the  construction  i 
the  South  Esk  of  an  embankment  me 
1,000  ft.  in  its  extreme  length,  has  beet 
sufficient  to  form  an  artificial  lake  with  i 
of  about  400  acres,  and  a storage  cape 
1,700  million  gallons.  The  top  water  j 
reservoir  stands  at  890  ft.  above  Ordnancer 
the  embankment  rising  7 ft.  above  tha 
There  are  two  outlets, — one  at  the  hot 
the  discharge  of  compensation  water,  th-. 
for  town  supply,  some  25  ft.  higher;  a 
passing  through  an  upstand  shaft  bt 
ashlar  masonry,  and  connected  with  th 
by  a bowstring  - girder  gangway.  Fr< 
measuring-boose,  above  referred  to,  thi, 
for  town  use  is  led  off  in  a built  aqueduct 
forms  the  means  of  conveyance  as  far  at 
gub  Dean,  a distance  of  one  mile  and 
quarters.  The  aqueduct  debouches  into  a * 
stone  cistern,  of  sufficient  size  to  keep: 
head  upon  the  iron-pipe,  which  from  tha 
carries  the  supply  to  the  service  reser 
Ain  wick-hill.  On  the  line  of  this  pipe»  \ 
partly  24  in.,  partly  22  in.  in  diameter,  tli 
several  more  or  less  important  works.  T 
is  a tunnel,  420  yards  long,  cut  for  th: 
part  through  rock,  which  leads  it  from  U 
Dean  into  the  valley  of  the  Fullarton 
Next  comes  a stone  bridge,  by  which  ti 
as  well  as  a public  road  are  carried  acr 
South  Esk.  'Several  smaller  bridges,  in- 
a wrought-iron  one  across  the  Penicm 
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<|r  the  track  as  it  passes  on  to  the  North 
liioh  is  crossed,  near  the  gate  of  the 
jlowder  Works,  by  a stone  arch  of  55  ft. 
t.il  9 ft.  wide.  At  Alnwick-hill,  about  two 
ijd  a half  from  Edinburgh,  the  water  is 
ni)d  into  a service  reservoir,  fitted  with 
Uns  of  effective  filtration.  This  reservoir 
«p  waier  area  of  900  ft.  by  250  fr,.,  and  a 
)|  22  ft.,  the  slopes  of  the  enclosing  em- 

1 Rs  being  to  1 on  either  side,  their 
djibove  the  water-level  4 ft.,  and  their 
Hsross  the  top  6 ft.  There  are  two  exit 
ILne  for  discharging  overflow,  which  is 
j(to  pass  into  St.  Catherine’s  Burn;  the 
Sic  drawing  off  the  water  for  town  supply, 
n .he  surface  as  possible.  The  water  so 

is  delivered  into  a semicircular 
ij',  from  which  a pipe  distributes  it  to 
sl|  the  four  filters  as  happen  to  be  in 
l|ie  filter-beds,  formed  in  the  usual  way 
Sktum  of  sand,  getting  gradually  coarser 
Hlescends,  and  resting  on  layers  of 
Bind  broken  stones,  measure  each  175  ft. 
ftb.  and  afford  a collective  filtering  area 

2 res.  Their  top-water  level  is  401  ft. 
(I'dnance  datum,  or  20  ft.  lower  than  that 
.:;iajacent  reservoir.  The  water,  after 
til  through  the  filter-beds,  is  led  away  in 
sited  fire-clay  pipes  to  the  c ear-water 
■chamber  335  ft.  long  by  120  ft.  wide 
b;.  deep,  formed  of  substantial  masonry 
[)red  with  a roof  of  brick  vaulting  sup- 
Ba  massive  stone  pillars.  At  one  end  of 
fl,  whose  interior  is  kept  cool  by  a cover- 

!’l  and  turf,  is  placed  a measuring-house, 
me  depth,  and  having  an  area  of  40  ft. 

Externally,  this  structure  appears  as 
;ory  building  of  Classic  design,  Bur- 
by  a roof  of  thick  flags.  The  interior 
vith  a set  of  wire  screens,  intended  to 
insects  or  dust  from  the  water  passing 
;hem  ; and  as  the  town  supply  flows  off 
service-pipes,  the  quantity  given  out 
easured,  from  time  to  time,  by  shutting 
■jnnexion  with  the  clear- water  tank,  and 
rij.ow  long  the  level  in  the  cistern  takes 
I.  oertain  number  of  iuches.  Of  the 
It'y  works  required  fur  compensation 
fy,  only  the  Edgelaw  reservoir  has  yet 
Bpmenced.  Besides  providing  compensa- 
Dphe  river,  the  trustees  were  bound  by 
!•;  of  Parliament  to  furnish  three-quarters 
pillion  gallons  per  day,  to  be  divided 
-olie  landowners  whose  properties  might 
><|dei-ed  as  affected  by  their  operations, 
W'  tho  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Marquis 
i an,  and  Mr.  Duudas  of  Aruiston. 
fiirlnnd. — The  Crummock  waterworks, 
Hiapply  of  Cockermouth,  Workington,  and 
It  from  Crummock  Lake,  have  been 
N The  works  commence  on  the  east 
Wenthwaite  side  of  the  lake,  about  4D0 
^ stream  from  the  neck  or  exit  of  the 
Ppker  from  the  lake,  by  a tube,  project- 
\ the  steep  shore  into  deep  water,  15  in. 
Vster.  and  continued  of  that  size  to 
Wouth  reservoir,  where  the  pipe  is  re- 
i'1  14  in.  in  diameter,  and  continued  to 
Pill f a mile  west  of  Brigham,  where  it  is 
lidiminished  to  13  in.  in  diameter,  at 
"S'-e  it  is  continued  to  Stainburn,  where 
ftarges  into  the  Workington  reservoir. 
°ks  in  some  pans  were  of  a very  difficult 
»l  rom  the  lake  down  through  Lanthwaite 
4 d in  the  meadows  near  Scale  Hill  Bridge, 
fting  varied  from  5 ft.  to  13  ft.  deep  in 
tti  Bauds  and  gravels,  yielding  water  in 
Bice,  and  requiring  steam  power  and 
Pie  plant.  There  were  two  crossings 
Vue  river  Cocker  in  this  length,  and  as 
® t of  the  gravitating  main  was  generally 
0,Ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
"Pie  difficulties  were  aggravated  so  far 
>l  ar  Scale  Hill  Bridge  to  Corn  How. 
a’i:k  cuttings  were  the  rule  from  4 ft.  to 
$1  depth.  The  rock  stood  on  edge,  and 
Y >owder  nor  dynamite  was  efficacious  in 
,Ihig  it  in  the  trenches.  Most  of  it 
1 be  hagged  out  by  manual  labour.  At 
’Pus,  the  conduit  leaves  the  turnpike-road 
I r»es  to  the  south,  and  enters  a tunnel 
ray  Pit  Gate  of  about  520  yards  in 
•'Eirid  22  ft.  deep,  a part  of  which  length 
I6  illicult  wet  and  spongy  clays  and  qmck- 
u'Tbe  track  coutinues  until  within  200 
11  the  Stainburn  reservoir,  where  it  enters 
111  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  joins  the 
°'iton  reservoir.  Messrs.  D.  Y.  Stewart  & 
’•i  Glasgow,  have  supplied  the  pipes  and 
® from  Cockermouth  to  Workington  (con- 
• !)•  Messrs.  Thomas  Edington  & Sons, 


of  the  Phcenix  Works,  Glasgow,  have  supplied 
the  pipes  and  castings  from  Lake  Crummock  to 
Cockermouth.  Messrs.  Lucock,  Coates  & Wad- 
dington  originally  contracted  to  lay  pipes  and 
do  the  excavations,  &c.,  from  the  lake  to  Cocker- 
mouth (contract  No.  3),  but  the  joint  committee 
have  had  to  carry  out  themselves,  under  the 
management  of  their  engineers,  about  four- 
fifths  of  their  work,  part  of  which  was  done  by 
sub-contracters,  and  the  remainder,  including 
some  of  tho  most  difficult  work,  by  day  gangs. 
Messrs.  Kirk  & Fisher  laid  the  pipes  and  executed 
the  excavations  from  Cockermouth  to  Stainburn 
(contract  No.  4).  The  Glenfield  Compauy,  Kil- 
marnock, supplied  the  stop,  sluice,  and  air  valves, 
aud  also  the  meters  and  other  mechanism  for 
measuring  the  water  to  the  several  authorities. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  de.-igoed  and 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Pickering  & Crompton,  of  Whitehaven,  civil 
engineers,  Mr.  Alexander  Reid,  of  Workington, 
acting  as  inspector  during  a great  part  of  the 
time.  The  cost  of  the  chief  main  will  be,  in- 
cluding all  expenses  of  obtaining  the  Act  and 
outlay  of  all  kinds,  about  28,00 01.  The  rural 
distribution  works  have  yet  to  be  executed,  at  a 
probable  cost  of  about  12,0001. 


AN  AMERICAN  DINNER  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Theodore  R.  Davis,  of  the  Btaff  of 
Harper's  Weekly,  has  been  engaged  for  two 
months  npon  designs  for  what,  it  is  said,  will 
be  the  first  truly  American  china  dinner  set. 
It  has  been  ordered  for  the  White  House  for 
State  dinners,  and  will  be  executed  by  Haviland 
& Co.,  in  Limoges,  the  illustrations  making  it 
thoroughly  American,  and  it  is  to  be  completed 
early  next  year.  Mr.  Davis’s  own  account  of 
it,  given  by  an  “Interviewer”  in  the  Times, 
shows  that  it  is  designed,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
form  is  concerned,  on  entirely  wrong  principles. 
“The  sonp-plate,”  says  Mr.  Davis,  “is  modt-lled 
from  the  Kalmia  flower,  the  mountain  laurel, 
the  form  being  that  of  a bowl  rather  than  of 
the  narrow-based  plate  at  present  in  use.  It  is 
the  flower  with  its  natural  base  instead  of  the 
circular  base,  and  the  decoration  of  this  series 
will  be  simple,  though  Btrong  in  colour,  em- 
bracing this  list  of  subjects  : A clam-bake, 
crab,  green  turtle,  okra,  palmetto,  cabbage, 
maize,  potato,  laurel,  frog,  aud  other  designs.” 
“ The  form  of  the  service-plate  of  the  fish  series 
is  that  of  two  scallop-shells  combined.”  “I 
have  introduced  an  independent  American 
butter-plate,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give 
a point  of  colour  and  a reflective  light  in  the 
glasses.  It  is  a pond-lily  leaf,  slightly  curled, 
and  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  a drop  of 
Haviland’s  faience  glaze,  simulating  water. 
The  after-dinner  coffee-cup  is  of  a very  novel 
design,  and  quite  unlike  any  cup  at  present  in 
use.  The  tea-cup  is  a mandarin’s  hat  inverted. 
The  stem  of  a spray  of  the  tea-plant  forms  the 
handle.”  We  were  in  hopes  that  our  American 
cousins  had  got  past  deceits  of  this  kind,  and 
had  recognised  the  fact  that  a soup-plate 
Bhould  look  like  a soup-plate  rather  than  a 
flower,  and  that  as  a rule  tea  is  not  drunk  out 
of  mandarin’s  hats  even  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  is  soothing  to  learn  that  only  twenty- five 
sets,  signed  by  the  makers  and  the  artist,  will 
be  sent  into  the  world. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Widnes.  — The  Widnes  Local  Board  have 
taken  a lease  of  some  promises  in  Alforde-street, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  themselves  with 
a new  board  and  offices.  The  necessary  altera- 
tions are  being  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  T.  F.  Butler,  builder. Im- 

provements are  being  made  by  the  board  on 
their  roads.  The  high  boundary-wall  hitherto 
extsting  at  the  front  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
and  the  Drill  Hall  has  been  pulled  down,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  widening  of  Victoria-road,  the 
ch  ef  thoroughfare  in  the  town,  and  rebuilt 
much  lower.  The  width  of  Victoria- road  will 
be  from  60  ft.  in  some  places  to  100  ft.  in 
others.  Other  improvements  are  being  effected 
by  the  board,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Higginson,  their  surveyor. 

Hexham. — A large  hydropathic  establishment, 
erected  at  a cost,  with  land,  of  about  30,0001., 
was  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  at  Hexham.  It  is 
for  the  accommodation  of  about  120  visitors, 
and  stands  in  twenty  acres  of  ground. 

Preston. — At  the  Preston  Police-court,  on  the 
, 7th  inst.,  Ambrose  Cowbnrn  and  John  Thompson 


were  fined  5s.  and  costs  each  in  one  case,  and 
ordered  to  pay  costs  in  another,  for  “ tipping  ” 
nightsoil  on  a piece  of  vacant  land  in  Marsh- 
lane,  and  another  place.  The  Mayor  very 
properly  said  the  practice  of  depositing  such 
offensive  matter  on  the  vacant  places  in  the 
town,  upon  which  houses  were  built  for  the 
working  population,  must  be  stopped  at  once. 
Serious  complaints  were  made  of  the  high 
death-rate  in  Preston,  and  the  magistrates 
thought  the  tipping  of  nightsoil  on  vacant  places 
in  the  borough,  upon  which  dwellings  had  been 
erected,  was  a prolific  source  of  disease. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND 
THEIR  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — There  is  hope  yet  for  the  groaning 
payers  of  the  School-Board  rate  for  London. 
The  Board  have  no  doubt  at  last  seriously 
decided  upon  reducing  their  expenditure;  as 
you  probably  saw  the  other  day,  in  a report 
brought  up  from  the  stationery  department  of 
the  Board,  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  substi- 
tute “ thin  ” for  “ thick  ” post-cards,  as  hereto- 
fore used  in  their  correspondence.  There  is  no 
doubt  this  would  materially  affect  the  rate,  but 
a more  serious  matter  is  the  saving  in  surveyor’s 
expenses.  The  Board,  some  few  weeks  back, 
seut  a circular  to  each  of  their  surveyors,  asking 
at  what  percentage  he  would  be  willing  to 
take  out  the  whole  of  the  remaining  quantities 
for  the  schools,  supposing  it  were  given  into 
his  hands.  I may  meution  there  were  fiveoriginal 
surveyors  appointed  to  do  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
the  Board,  and  this  appointment  was  made  some 
seven  years  ago ; but  this  circular  was  sent  to 
thirteen  surveyors.  This  movement,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  much,  no  doubt,  to  the 
delight  of  the  Board,  resulted  in  some  extremely 
low  tenders,  ranging  from  the  ordinary  com- 
mission to  as  low  as  $ per  cent.  But  now  comes 
the  denouement.  The  result,  after  muoh  delibe- 
ration, was  another  circular  from  the  Board, 
notifying  to  four  of  the  surveyors  (who,  of 
course,  were  all  J per  cent,  gentlemen)  that 
they  were  appointed  to  divide  the  remaining 
work  of  the  Board  amongst  them  at  1 per  cent, 
each.  To  three  out  of  the  five  original  surveyors 
a circular  was  sent  informing  them  that  their 
services  were  no  longer  required.  The  only 
satisfaction  these  three  poor  men  have  is,  that, 
giving,  say,  100,0001.  worth  of  quantities  per 
annum  to  one  man  at  f per  cent,  is  a very  diffe- 
rent thing  from  dividing  it  amongst  four  at  1 per 
cent.  You  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with  me  that  a 
much  more  simple  and  business-like  (not  to  say 
“ gentlemanly”)  way  of  effecting  this  reduction 
in  surveyors’  charges  would  Burely  have  been 
first  to  ask  the  original  five  men,  who  had  bprne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  whether  they 
were  willing  to  take  out  the  future  quantities  at 
1 per  cent. ; had  they  refused,  then  to  have  put 
it  up  to  public  competition.  Ratepayer. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  on  the  30th  ult.,  the  Works  Com- 
mittee reported,  for  the  information  of  the 
Board,  that,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Department  that  the 
costof  schools  should  not  exceed  lul.  per  head,  the 
sundry  items  (quoted  in  Mr.  Aldwinckle’s  letter 
on  p.  899,  ante)  were  now  being  omitted  from  the 
tenders,  and  that  in  future  a special  vote  of  the 
Board  would  be  taken  in  each  case  where  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  add  these  provisions.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  Board  accepted  a tender, 
amounting  to  6,0971-,  with  7001.  for  extras,  for 
the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  seat  accommo- 
dation for  800  children  in  St.  Clemeut’s-road, 
Kensington,  the  cost  of  the  complete  school 

working  out  at  81.  10s.  8d.  per  head. On  the 

28th  ult.,  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Board,  opened  a new  school  which  has 
boen  lately  erected  in  Gillespie-road,  Highbury 
Vale.  The  school  has  been  built  to  contain 
1 000  children,  and  is  shortly  to  be  extended  to 
the  necessary  capacity  for  1,200.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson  is  the  architect. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  new  Board  school  at 
Byker,  opened  on  the  30th  ult.,  is  the  fourth 
which  has  been  opened  by  the  Newcastle  School 
Board,  the  others  being  at  St.  Peter’s,  Westmor- 
land-road,  and  Snow-street.  The  Byker  school  is 
erected  to  accommodate  1,064  children,  namely, 
300  boys,  300  girls,  and  464  infants.  The 
school  buildings  are  two  stories  in  height,  the 
infants  being  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
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the  boys  and  girls  in  a large  mixed  school  above. 
The  cost  of  the  site  was  1,8151. ; contract, 
7,8671. ; furniture  and  fittings,  6171.  15s. ; archi- 
tect’s commission  and  other  expenses  of  super- 
intendence, 5501. ; other  expenses,  5001. ; flag- 
ging and  paving,  5001. ; contingencies  and  legal 
expenses,  2001. ; making  a total  of  11,579 1-  15s. 

Huddersfield. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Board  School  in  Spring-grove,  Huddersfield, 
was  lately  laid.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Hughes. 
The  school  will  accommodate  30S  boys,  308 
girls,  and  467  infants;  in  all,  1,083  children. 
The  principal  feature  in  the  main  building  will 
be  the  central  hall,  85  ft.  long  by  52  ft.  wide, 
into  which  fourteen  class-rooms  open,  seven  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  seven  on  the  upper  floor. 
This  department  will  be  nominally,  though  not 
really,  a mixed  school,  the  boys  and  girls  being 
taught  in  separate  class-rooms  by  teachers  of 
their  own  sex.  The  boys  will  enter  by  the  west 
door,  and  occupy  the  ground-floor;  the  girls 
will  enter  by  the  east  door,  and  go  up  their  own 
staircase  to  the  upper  story,  reaching  their 
class-rooms  by  means  of  a balcony  running 
round  the  central  hall,  and  ending  in  the  large 
orchestra,  which  will  occupy  the  southern  half 
of  the  main  room.  This  orchestra  will  accom- 
modate more  than  500  children  ; the  upper  half 
will  be  used  by  the  girls,  who  will  euter  from 
the  balcony,  and  the  other  half  by  the  boys,  who 
will  enter  from  the  floor.  The  class- rooms 
accommodate  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two 
children,  so  as  to  suit  the  varying  size  of  the 
different  classes.  The  total  cost  of  the  school  will 
be  14,0001.  The  contractors  for  the  new  build- 
ing are  as  follow  : — Masons,  Messrs.  A.  Graham 
& Sons ; joiner,  William  Roberts ; plasterers, 
Tunuacliffe  & Son;  plumber,  Smithson;  slater, 
Hargreaves,  Dewsbury;  painter,  A.  Beevers; 
hot-water  apparatus,  James  Brooke. 

Gateshead. — Anew  Day  Industrial  School  is 
now  being  erected  on  the  Windmill  Hills  for  the 
Gateshead  School  Board.  The  school  is  in- 
tended for  children  who,  whatever  be  the  cause, 
whether  from  having  worthless  and  reckless 
parents,  or  from  other  circumstances  in  life 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  them,  are  verging  on  the 
criminal  class.  The  total  cost  will  amount  to 
7,2517.,  of  which  2,2001.  is  for  the  site.  The 
school,  which  will  be  two  stories  high,  will 
accommodate  100  boys  and  100  girls..  Upon 
the  same  site  is  being  built  an  infants’  school 
to  accommodate  200  children.  The  buildings 
are  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings  and  slated 
roofs.  The  school,  when  completed,  will  be 
open  from  six  in  the  morning  until  Bix  in  the 
evening,  the  age  for  admittance  being  from  five 
to  fourteen.  The  boys  will  be  taught  match- 
box-making,  wood-chopping,  and  industries  of 
a similar  nature,  the  girls  being  well  drilled  in 
domestic  occupations.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Uliver  & Leeson,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  general 
contractor  is  Mr.  Alexander  Thompson,  builder, 
of  Gateshead.  Messrs.  John  Abbot  & Co.  have 
the  contract  for  the  engineering,  plumbing,  and 
gasfitting,  and  Messrs.  T.  Carr  & Son,  of  Scots- 
wood,  are  supplying  the  bricks.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects  and  Mr.  Edlington,  clerk  of  works 
to  the  Gateshead  School  Board. 

Edinburgh. — The  new  Board  School  for  the 
St.  Leonard’s  district  of  the  city  is  now  approach- 
ing completion.  It  occupies  a site  between 
Forbes-street  and  St.  Leonard’s-hill,  and  is  a 
large,  substantial  two-story  structure,  intended 
to  afford  accommodation  for  about  900  pupils. 
The  exterior  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
architectural  ornamentation.  The  elevation 
shows  a spacious  wing  at  either  end,  and  is 
further  relieved  by  a projecting  block,  in  which 
both  the  entrances  are  situated,  the  boys  enter- 
ing from  St.  Leonard’s-hill,  and  the  girls  from 
Forbes-street.  There  are  in  all  four  large 
school-rooms,  measuring  45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
adjoining  each  are  two  class-rooms,  situated  in 
the  wings  of  the  building.  The  infant  school- 
room, which  will  be  provided  with  a gallery,  is 
on  the  ground-floor,  as  are  also  the  sewing-room 
and  various  juvenile  class-rooms.  The  Becond- 
floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  juvenile  depart- 
ment. The  architect  is  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Burnham  (Essex). — A new  school,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  fifty  children,  on  Wallasea 
Island,  has  been  completed.  The  work  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Read,  of  Burnham. 

Consett.  — On  the  29th  ult.  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  opened  the  new  National  Schools  at 
Consett.  The  schools  provide  accommodation 
for  800  children,  and  have  been  built  at  a cost 
of  3,500i.  A portion  of  the  school  buildings 
was  erected  some  three  years  ago,  and  the 
portion  now  completed  is  intended  as  a school 
for  girls,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a public  meet- 
ing-room, for  which  it  has  been  adapted  by  the 
addition  of  a platform  and  gallery. 

Exeter. — On  the  30th  ult.  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  Exeter  Grammar  School,  in  Victoria 
Park,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
school  building  in  High-street,  was  laid  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  site  of  the  new 
building  is  au  elevated  and  open  one,  and  ac- 
commodation is  provided  not  only  for  the  build- 
ings at  present  proposed,  but  for  future  additions. 
According  to  the  present  plan,  the  building  as 
proposed  will  consist  of  two  wings,  running  in  a 
northerly  and  easterly  direction.  It  will  occupy 
an  area  of  about  200  ft.  by  150  ft.,  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  extending  it  at  some  future 
period.  As  far  as  it  is  proposed  to  build  for  the 
present,  the  structure  will  consist  of  a dwelling- 
house  situated  at  the  corner  where  the  two 
wings  intended  for  school  purposes  will  join. 
This  dwelling-house  will  be  a six-story  structure, 
and  will  be  used  as  a residence  for  the  assistant 
masters,  matron,  &c.  The  two  wings,  which 
will  branch  off  from  this  part,  will  consist  of  a 
ground-floor,  and  first  and  second  stories.  In  the 
north  wing  there  will  be  a dining-hall,  kitchens, 
&c.,  whilst  in  the  east  wing  will  be  class-rooms, 
studies,  and  on  the  upper  story  dormitories. 
This  wing  will  eventually  be  prolonged  by  the 
addition  of  a great  schoolroom,  in  which  the 
annual  meetings  can  be  held.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed, at  some  fature  time,  to  put  an  addition  in 
the  shape  of  a south  wing,  containing  more 
class-rooms,  studies,  and  dormitories,  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  assistant  masters’  house  will 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  front  block.  At  present  it 
is  estimated  that  sixty  boarders  will  be  provided 
for,  but  when  the  additional  accommodation  is 
provided,  it  is  believed  that  twice  that  number 
cau  be  accommodated.  The  cost  of  the  site 
was  7,6001.,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  about  14,0007.  In  style,  the  new 
building  is  said  to  be  what  is  known  as 
Domestic  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
will  be  constructed  of  red  brick  from  Cum 
Davy,  with  Box  Ground  dressings,  and  the  roof 
will  be  covered  with  Willand  Abbey  slates.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  Butterfield,  and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow,  of 
Bristol.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  J.  H. 
Newton,  and  the  foreman  Mr.  C.  Hampton. 
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Wild  Flowers  worth  notice  for  their  Beauty,  Uses, 
or  Associations.  By  Mrs.  Lankester.  London: 
David  Bogue,  1879. 

Mrs.  Lankester’s  pretty  book  about  wild  flowers 
is  so  well  known  in  its  first  form  that  we  need 
simply  say  of  the  new  edition  now  before  us 
that  it  has  been  revised  with  the  knowledge  of 
later  years,  is  illustrated  with  108  coloured 
figures,  and  includes  a new  preface,  in  which 
Mrs.  LankeBter  re-urges  the  value  and  delight 
of  a study  of  botany,  and  points  out  how  it  may 
best  be  pursued.  Young  people  in  the  country 
without  any  botanical  knowledge  may  with  the 
help  of  this  book  identify,  name,  and  learn  all 
about  the  bright,  beautiful  little  things  to  be 
met  with  in  the  meadows  and  the  hedgerows 
during  their  daily  rambles.  Mrs.  Lankester  is 
a safe,  instructive,  and  pleasant  guide. 


Birmingham  Royal  Society  of  Artists. — 

The  Autumn  Exhibition  of  this  Society  has 
been  opened  this  week.  Mr.  Millais,  Mr. 
Horsley,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  Vicat  Cole, 
Mr.  Elijah  Walton,  and  other  well-known 
painters,  are  represented, — in  several  instances, 
however,  by  works  which  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Aoademy  and  elsewhere. 


The  Practical  Arbitrator.  By  Chas.  Jackson, 
Surveyor.  London  : Knight  & Co.  1S79. 
This  treatise  is  designed  particularly  for  the 
use  of  lay  arbitrators,  and  sets  forth  succinctly 
and  clearly  the  principles  of  the  law  of  arbi- 
trations, awards,  evidence,  and  contracts,  with- 
out a knowledge  of  which  no  one  should  venture 
to  act  in  an  arbitration.  Mr.  Chas.  Jackson, 
who  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  Taylor,  Son,  & 
Jackson,  of  Manchester,  is  a practical  arbi- 
trator, and  has  analysed  and  digested  several 
larger  works  to  produce  the  handy  little  volume 
before  ua, 


Proposed  New  Workhouse  foi 
Pancras. — At  a recent  meeting  of  tl! 
Pancras  Board  of  Guardians,  a repot'i- 
received  from  the  Visiting  Committed 
respect  to  the  reference  of  the  board  em  * 
iug  the  committee  to  act  upon  any  resoltaj 
which  they  may  arrive  as  to  the  selectiei 
suitable  site  for  the  proposed  new  worki 
and  they  recommended  the  board  to  cl- 
subject  fora  period  of  three  months. — Mr, - 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommenii 
He  regretted  that  circumstances  should t 
to  render  the  delay  necessary,  but  he.  t»: 
they  could  mike  provision  for  the  ad(* 
number  required  at  a very  trifling  co: 
number  at  the  present  time  being  on) 
beyond  the  number  certified  by  the  . 
Government  Board  ; and  if  the  board  oomr 
do  that  they  would  be  master  of  the  post: 
Mr.  Ross  objected  to  the  system  of  pn 
nation,  for  a new  workhouse  was  much  n 
and  by  the  delay  they  would  lose  the  i 
tuuity  of  securing  land  iu  the  parishi; 
might  suit  them.  They  could  obtain,  he  bid 
for  the  present  building  aud  site,  100,00, 
he  hoped  they  would  not  go  to  the  expi 
having  two  workhouses,  as  the  expenseofs 
two  establishments  would  be  a heavy  u 
upon  the  ratepayers.  The  motion  for  del 
the  matter  for  three  months  was  carried  g 
to  three  in  a very  thin  board. 

Drinking  Fountain  behind  tb 
change. — In  immediate  contiguity  w 
unhappy-looking  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  1; 
Peabody,  sitting  without  his  hat  in  tV 
court  of  a house  in  the  Royal  Exchange-s: 
there  is  in  course  of  erection  a drinkir 
tain,  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  and  gei;- 
of  the  municipal  authorities  connected  v< 
Wardmote  of  Broad- street,  Mr.  Alderms 
who  is  treasurer  of  the  fund,  having  subi 
1507.  towards  the  cost  of  the  fountain,  ! 
tion  to  a further  subscription  of  507.  to 
piece  of  statuary  in  Carrara  marble.  The  fi 
was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  EdmestoD,  an 
and  a view  of  it  will  be  found  in  our  4olv 
1878,  p.  353.  It  consists  of  a base  and  ]i 
iu  red  aud  grey  polished  granite  of  vam 
and  which  rise  to  a height  of  3 ft.  6 in.  T. 
four  basins,  facing  north,  south,  east,  ai, 
respectively.  The  upper  portion  of  the  f 
consists  of’  a canopy  in  bronze,  resting 
double  columns  at  each  of  the  four  augi 
mounted  by  enriched  capitals.  An  ora. 
turret  rises  above  the  cauopy ; the  < 
height  of  the  fountain,  including  the  b 
pedestal,  being  about  16  ft.  The  e 
within  the  columns  under  the  canopy  | 
of  a full-sized  seated  figure  of  a female 
child  on  her  knee,  and  designated  C‘ 
the  work  of  Mr.  Dalon,  sculptor,  of  l 
The  entire  C08t  of  the  fountain  is  estiur 
1,5007.,  the  expense  of  the  statuary  bei 
Wills.— The  will  of  Mr.  John  Weeks, 
32,  Bartholomew-close,  and  of  14,  Bt 
grove,  Barnsbury,  builder,  who  died  on 
inst.,  was  proved  on  the  14th  inst.,  bj, 
P.  Weeks,  the  son,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Wat 
executors.  The  testator  gives  all  his  r 
interest  in  the  business  of  Weeks  & S. 
the  stock-in-trade,  &c.,  to  his  son,  Waite: 
and  he  distributes  the  rest  of  his  propn 
eluding  his  freehold  and  leasehold  housei 
his  three  children — viz.,  his  said  son,- 
daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  Quick  and  Mis 
Weeks. — City  Press. 

The  Electric  Light  at  Blackpool 
Corporation  of  Blackpool  have  decided 
up  the  Promenade  with  six  of  Siemens  i. 
lights,  representing  6,000  candle-powe 

cost  of  2,5007.  The  light  will  be  in  oi 
in  a few  weeks’  time,  and  will  be  usf 
season  for  about  twenty  weeks.  On  the 
Embankment  the  electric  light  exhibij 
represents  300  candle-power,  so  that  L 
be  no  comparison  between  the  disp  i 
and  at  Blackpool.  The  Corporation  pn 
spread  the  cost  of  the  lights  over  ten 
The  Electrician. 

Warrington.  — The  Town  Counc 
adopted  a scheme  of  proposed  impru 
at  the  manure  dep6t  by  Mr.  4 bos. 
the  borough  surveyor,  and  the  works  « 
proceeded  with.  Mr.  Longdm  s p 
report  gives  details  of  Fryer  s paten 
version  of  garbage  and  street  sweep 
charcoal,  and  merits  attention- 
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Architect’s  Mania. — M.  Charles  Mon- 
s discovered  in  the  shop  of  a bookseller 
Quai  Voltaire  one  of  the  most  singular 
jnts  of  human  idioByncracy  yet  brought 
, It  consists  of  no  fewer  than  forty-five 
ript  volumes — quite  modern — written  in 
unknown  characters.  An  assembly  of 
having  been  convoked  to  pass  an  opinion 
hieroglyphics,  declared  that  they  were 
jyond  their  ken.  The  form  of  the  letters, 
told,  bears,  when  looked  at  from  some 
),  some  resemblance  to  Oriental  cali- 
I but  this  is  the  only  description  vouch- 
Several  pages  are  framed  by  borders 
d with  the  pen  in  the  most  marvellously 

S style — flowers,  animals,  heraldic  shields, 
landscapes,  ruins,  &c. ; the  illuminators 
lals  produced  nothing  superior  to  them, 
flaselet  proceeds : “ And  now  what  do 
iorty-five  volumes  contain  ? Everything 
u>  the  supposition  that  they  are  memoir’s, 
Iih  the  author  was  so  morbidly  jealous 
I created  a writing  psculiar  to  himself 
plpurpose  of  transcribing  them.  And  this 
t»s  known  ; he  died  but  a little  while  ago. 

an  architect,  very  skilful  in  his  profes- 
nd  much  consulted,  M.  H.  Legrand,  to 
lien  are  due  some  important  works — not 
■script — that  indicate  a man  of  perfectly 
I tastes.  How,  then,  can  we  find  an 
fltion  of  these  many  volumes  in  which  are 
■id  the  secret i of  his  inmost  thoughts, 
1 to  die  with  himself  ? And  in  the  first 
■here  did  he  find  time  for  writing  them  ? 
i exaggerate  in  saying  that  by  the  per- 
of  its  caligraphy,  this  collection  ropre- 
ore  than  two  years’  labour.  If  it  be  a 
ation,  we  must  allow  that  it  has  been 
out  with  rare  patience,  but  for  my  part 
to  attribute  it  to  a wild  and  pleasing 
I feel  convinced  that  M.  H.  Legrand 
ije  best  moments  of  his  life  to  his  solitary 
Isterious  occupation.  The  most  surpris- 
P i g that  could  happen  now  would  be  to 
e forty-five  volumes  bought  up  by  some- 
asirous  to  decipher  the  enigma  they 
The  bookseller  does  not  despair  of 
I across  such  a purchaser. — Qalignani's 
mer. 

‘fund  Writing.” — Soennecken’s  system 
Wid  Writing  is  practised  to  a considerable 
t in  France  and  part  of  Germany,  and 
&'g,  of  Paternoster-row,  has  published  a 
siica.1  text-book  for  self-instruction,  with 
h number  of  differently-formed  pens  for 
«he  system  appears  to  be  over-elaborated, 
»c  operate  with  some  of  the  pens  would 
pi  long  study  and  care,  but  for  draughts- 
Bil  lithographers  many  of  them  would  be 
U'ery  useful.  The  practice  of  the  systems 
jols,  requiring,  as  it  does,  the  perfect 
rion  of  every  letter,  would  be  a standing 
I#  against  the  shamefully  illegible  scrawl 
rilih  large  numbers  of  persons  nowadays 
tf;  indulge  without  thought  or  care  for  the 
Pjd  convenience  of  others. 

Arerbampton  Gas  Offices. — In  a limited 
'bition  for  new  offices  and  premises  for  the 
faaampton  Gas  Company,  designs  were 
oi  ed  by  Messrs.  Veall,  Fleeming,  Banks 
rilled  ay,  and  Johnson.  That  of  Mr.  Veall 
tolected  by  the  directors,  and  a contract 
Pibeen  entered  into  with  Mr.  Henry  Clark, 
jirerhampton,  for  the  sum  of  6,500Z.,  the 
tyhave  been  commenced.  The  buildings, 
U.tuato  at  the  corner  of  Darlington-strei  t 
i^.terloo-road,  will  comprise  offices,  board- 
K how-rooms,  warehouses,  and  workshops, 
with  a residence  for  the  secretary; 
Mo  Bhops,  with  dwellings  attached,  to  be 
i rental.  The  elevations  will  be  in  red- 
bricks  and  Grinshill  stone. 

• eyorsliip  Items. — The  Chester  Town 
pi  have  increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  I. 
;8  w Jones,  city  surveyor,  from  £200  to 

-*'i!r  annum. Mr.  J.  H.  Abbey,  borough 

11  ir  of  Huddersfield,  has  sent  in  his  resig- 
111  in  consequence  of  a resolution  come  to 
Y immittee  of  the  town  council  to  the  effect 
K was  desirable  to  have  a borough  sur- 
S-',1J 0 was  at  liberty  to  devote  the  whole  of 
to  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  resig- 
* has  been  accepted  by  the  councillors, 
■ debate  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Abbey 
a y highly  spoken  of. 

■jsbridge. — The  Sanitary  Authority  of 
•*  ridge  have  accepted  the  scheme  prepared 
y Wallace  Peggs  and  Mr.  Catley  for  the 
-}  ;e  and  outfall  works  for  the  towns  of 
1 lidge  and  Dodbrook. 


THE  BUILDER. 


How  the  Arrow-heads  were  Made. — A 

young  man  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  as  quoted  by  the  American 
Architect,  “ has  just  made  public  the  discovery 
of  the  method  employed  in  making  the  stone 
and  volcanic-glass  arrow-heads,  daggers,  knives, 
axes,  and  razors,  of  the  prehistoric  races.  Up 
to  this  time  this  has  been  a great  problem  to  all 
antiquarian  students ; but  no  theory  has  ever 
been  advanced  showing  such  practical  results  as 
Mr.  Cushing’s.  He  started  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  putting  himself  in  the  identical  position  of 
the  Aztecs  or  Mound-builders,  without  anything 
to  work  with  except  sticks,  various  shaped 
stones  such  as  he  could  find  on  the  banks  of  any 
stream,  and  his  hands.  After  making  some  rude 
implements  by  chipping  one  flint  with  another, 
he  discovered  that  no  amount  of  chipping  would 
produce  surfaces  like  the  best  of  those  which  he 
was  trying  to  imitate.  He  therefore  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  another  way  of  doing  it, 
and,  by  chance,  tried  pressure  with  the  point  of  a 
stick,  instead  of  chipping  by  blows  of  a stone  ; 
when,  presto  ! he  found  that  he  could  break  stone, 
flint,  and  obsidian,  in  any  shape  he  chose.  Soon 
he  had  made  spear-heads  and  daggers  that 
would  cut  like  a razor,  as  good  as  any  he  had 
before  him,  which  had  been  picked  up  from  all 
over  the  world.  By  a little  more  observation, 
he  found  that  the  “ flaking,”  which  he  calls  his 
process,  on  the  old  arrow-head  left  grooves  that 
all  turned  one  way.  He  produced  a like  result 
by  turning  his  stick  the  easiest  way  from  right 
to  left.  He  therefore  concludes  that  prehistoric 
men  were  right-handed  people  like  ourselves. 
This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
occasionally  an  arrow-head  is  found  that  has 
flakes  running  from  left  to  right,  showing  a left- 
handed  person.  The  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery is,  that  it  shows  that  the  early  races  were 
able  to  do  this  work  without  the  use  of  iron  or 
bronze,  a thing  long  doubted.” 

Electric  Railways. — Application  has  just 
been  made  to  the  police  authorities  of  Berlin 
for  permission  to  construct  a system  of  tram- 
ways in  the  city  npon  which  electricity  will  be 
used  for  motive  power.  The  inventor,  Mr. 
Westpfahl,  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  construction  of  rail  and  tram  ways,  and 
intends,  if  the  Berlin  experiment  succeeds,  to 
apply  the  invention  in  all  the  larger  towns  in 
Germany. — The  Electrician. 

The  Tomb  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex.— 
A correspondent  says,  the  tomb  of  his  late 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  which  was 
erected  in  Kensal-green  Cemetery  by  the 
Masonic  brotherhood,  owing  to  the  very  wet 
weather,  is  now  in  a most  dilapidated  condition, 
and  likely  to  fall  in,  the  ornamental  iron  work 
having  given  way.  Her  Royal  Highness  Prin- 
cess Sophia’s  tomb  opposite  is  in  the  same 
condition. 

The  New  Market  at  Stratford.  — The 

opening  of  this  new  market  for  potatoes,  hay, 
straw,  coals,  &c.,  at  Stratford,  already  mentioned 
in  the  Builder,  is  deferred  from  the  1st  proximo 
to  the  1st  October  next.  The  works  have  not 
progressed  so  rapidly  as  was  expected,  by  reason 
of  the  unfavourable  weather. 

Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Turkish 
Baths. — A paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Bruce,  architect,  read  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow,  and  now  printed  in  their 
“ Transactions,”  deserves  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  The  experi- 
ments made  by  him  afford  valuable  data. 

The  Builders’  Strike  in  Bristol. — The 
joiners  and  carpenters  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  masons,  and  the  Btrike  in  the 
Bristol  building  trade  is  now  practically  at  end, 
a large  number  of  the  men  having  returned  to 
their  work  at  the  halfpenny  per  hour  reduction. 

Burnley  Joiners. — The  master-joiners  of 
Burnley  have  given  Dotice  of  a reduction  in  the 
wages  of  journeymen  of  jd.  per  hour,  to  come 
into  force  on  the  1st  September.  The  present 
wages  are  32s.  6d.  per  week,  and  the  reduction 
will  be  equal  to  3s.  3d.  per  week,  thus  leaving 
them  at  29s.  3d.  per  week. 

French  Archaeologists.  — The  French 
Archceological  Society,  founded  by  M.  de  Cau- 
mont,  will  open  their  forty-sixth  session  on 
September  2.  Vienne,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Dauphine,  is  the  place  selected  for  the  meeting. 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. — 
The  annual  congress  of  this  Association  com- 
menced on  Monday  last,  in  Welshpool,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  M.P. 
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TENDERS 

For  the  ‘erection  of  laundry  and  stables,  Basingstoke. 
Messrs.  Raynbird  A Sons,  architects.  Quantities  by  the 
architects 

G.  Batten  £2,265  0 0 

Blunden  2,220  0 0 

Kent  A Luim 2,1-5  17  6 

Goodttll  2,096  18  0 

Wilkes 1.996  16  6 

Sims,  Bros. 1,977  0 0 

W.  W.  Batten  1,96111  0 

Tigwell 1,941  16  0 

Pelham  1.932  13  0 

Jennings 1,915  0 0 

Musselwhite  1,679  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  Corporation-street, 
Birmingham,  for  Mr.  Allred  Humpage.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward, 
architect : — 

Wbittal  £1,631  0 0 

Dawson  & Bradncy  4,567  0 0 

Bennett  4,517  0 O 

Surman  & Son  4,500  0 0 

' Robinson  4,490  0 0 

Cresswcll  A llarrison 4,48)  0 0 

Garlick  4,470  0 O 

Horsley,  Bros,  (accepted) 4,197  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  an  Independent 
chapel  and  school-room  atKintig-hill,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan. 
Mr.  T.  Thomas,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  8.  J. 
Rooney  : — 

Jones  (accepted)  £1,600  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  business  premises, 
No.  55,  Earl-street,  Edgware-road,  for  Messrs.  Culhane  & 
Scott.  Mr.  Patrick  J.  J.  Fay,  architect : — 

Jackson  & Todd  (accepted)  £130  0 0 

For  new  Baptist  chapel,  Harlington,  Middlesex.  A1 
bricks  and  saud  provided  by  tbo  trustees.  Mr.  Hanger, 
architect : — 

Keen £3.401  0 0 

Wilkinson  3,310  0 0 

Allen  3.010  0 0 

Taylor 2,989  0 0 

Tt  being  desirable  to  reduce  the  above  figures,  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Allen  were  requested  to  amond  their  tenders 
after  certain  deductions  were  made,  when  both  builders 
handed  in  the  same  figures.  They  afterwards  drew  lots, 
when  the  job  fell  to  Mr.  Allen,  whose  tender  was  accepted 
by  the  trustees. 

For  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  Kingswood,  Bristol, 
exclusive  of  galleries  and  pewiug.  Mr.  Ranger,  archi- 
tect : — 

PhippB  (accepted)  £1,068  0 0 

For  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  Chartham,  Kent.  Mr.  Ranger, 
architect : — 

Cozens  (accepted)  £555  0 0 

For  New  Wesleyan  chapel,  Blean,  Kent,  and  the 
materials  of  old  chapel.  Mr.  Ranger,  architect : — 

Foad  (accepted)  £461  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  Eastwood  Vale 
Schools,  in  three  departments,  for  700  children,  including 
the  bouudary-walls,  tar  pavement,  play-sheds,  &c.,  for  the 
Hanley  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  A.  Keates,  architect 
Ellis  (accepted) £4,100  0 0 


For  pitch-pine  parquet  flooring  in  the  banquetiug-hall, 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  for  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Alfred  Best. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Pugh  : — 

Whiteley £-195  0 6 

Howard  A Sons 277  0 0 

Eunor  Julian  & Co 205  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  for  the  Northampton  Cafe 
Company,  Gold  street.  Mr.  William  Hull,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 

Contract  Contract 
No.  1.  No.  2. 

Hart £978  0 0 ...£96  14  0 

Cosford  778  6 0 ...  61  2 6 

Ireson 769  0 0 ...  60  10  0 

Martin 690  0 0 ...  66  0 0 

Green,  E.  A H 685  0 0 ...  60  0 0 

Heap  (accepted)  ...  663  0 0 ...  68  0 0 

For  proposed  alterations  at  6,  LeatherseUers’-buildings, 
for  Mr.  T.  Paramore.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwmckle, 
architects  : — . . 

Sharp  & Mills  » 9 ° 

jjeap3  187  O O 

Beeton  (accepted)  179  15  0 

For  pumping  station  (contract  No.  4),  sewage  outfall 
works  for  the  Worksop  Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  John. 

“nvssr'r. o o 

Kollitt  & Wilkinson 7,2jO  0 0 

Kellett  & Bentley 6,504  0 0 

Mills,  Uoldeu,  & Co 6.238  0 0 

Greenwood 6/>30  0 0 

Bulling  (accepted)  6,000  0 0 

Barber 6,924  17  6 

For  the  erection  ofa  house  an. I shop,  35,  Little  Newport- 
street,  Soho,  for  Mr.  G.  McKoeu.  Messrs.  J,  A J.  S. 
Kdracston.  architects:— 

Phillipson  £1,810  0 0 

Herne  1,750  0 0 

South  1,577  0 0 

1,676  0 0 

Grimwood  1,543  0 0 

Langmcad  & Way 1,480  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 1,393  0 0 

For  new  offices  and  premises,  Darlington-street,  Wol- 
verhampton, for  the  Wolverhampton  Gas  Company.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Veall,  architect  : — 

Cockerill £7,330  0 0 

Lovatt 7.161  0 0 

Higham,  G.  A F.  7.12 » 0 0 

Dawson  A Brudney  6,796  0 0 

Clark  (accepted)  6,500  0 0 
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For  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  buildings  and 
works  of  the  Army  and  NavrProviMon  Markets,  Limited, 
>'o.  121a,  Regent-street,  Mr.  A.  Bedborough,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : . 

* " Terra-Cotta.  Rtone  Old  Matern 

Sprake  & Foreman.  £13,500 

Brass  & 8ons  13,307 

Dove  Brothers 13,070  . 

Colls  & Son  12,970  . 

Chappell  12,503  . 

Green  & King 12,775 


Stone.  Old  Materials. 
£13,500  ...£185 
13,307 


13,070 

12,970 

12,773 

12,815 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  10  and  11,  Cursitor-street,  and  Is  o, 
IP,  Took’s-court,  Chancery-lane,  for  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Joseph  Lavender,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Mortar 

PiubersgiU  Bros 

Atherton  k Latta 

Green  k King  

Patman  & Fotheringham* 

• Accepted) 


..  £3.9*3 
3,700 
3,700 
3,675 
3,655 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  10,  Marvlebone- 
lane.  for  Mr.  Gilberr.  Messrs.  Sainsbury,  Gilbert  k 
Gardner,  architects.  Quantities  not  supplied  — 

Williams  & Son £975  0 0 

Simpson  A Son 915  0 0 

Catchpole  ® 0 

Eaton  (accepted) 950  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  Court  House,  Maryle- 
bone-lane,  for  the  St.  Marylebone  Testry : — 

French  (accepted) £344  13  0 


For  the  erection  of  a fish-shop  in  Barking-road,  for  Mr. 
Sutton.  Mr.  Norman,  architect 

T.  eiuss £eeo  0 0 ! 

Leniss 637  0 0 

G.  Cordery 353  0 0 

Carey  (accepted) 3C0  0 0 


For  fittings  (first  portion)  to  York  House,  Regent- 
street,  for  the  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  Mr.  A. 
Bedborough,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Hewetson  A Co £4,094  8 9 

Sa^e 3,995  0 0 

Drew  & Co 3,795  0 0 

Dodds  (accepted) 3,400  0 0 


For  repairs,  alterations,  and  re-decorations  at  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Old  King-street,  Bristol.  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Jones,  architect : — 

Lewis  & Son £499  0 0 

Cowlin&Son 373  0 0 

Scott  370  12  9 

Hodges  326  0 0 


For  temporary  iron  chapel  (Wesleyan)  St.  Philip’s 
Marsh,  Bristol.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect  : — 

Lysaght £600  0 0 

Goodenougli 400  0 0 

For  External  Ironwork  only. 

Wright  A Co 95  0 0 


Bedford —The  following  tenders  have  recently  been 
received  bv  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect 

For  two' business  premises,  with  frontages  to  St.  Loyes 
and  Dane-street, — , . A 

Moore  (accepted) £1,145  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  two  residences  in  Offa- 
street  aud  Wellington-street,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Hands. 
Plasterer  and  cementer’s  contract  not  included  m the 
amount, — . . 

Lilley  (accepted)  £523  0 0 

For  a villa  residence,  the  Plantation,  near  Bromham-road, 
for  Mr.  G.  Fasnacht, — 

Spencer  (accepted,  subject  to 

alterations) .£1,120  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Working  Men’s 
Institute.  Harpur-strect,— 

Coker.  £942  10  0 

Green  A Hull  - 


Demiting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  S 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  pi ;i 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdu 
nmin8ter,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crick 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.;[ 


L-mg 


Moore 

Lilley  

Harrison  

Litchfield  

Corby  A Son  ., 


376  0 0 


674  0 0 


648  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“The  Architectural  Association  at  Wells.” — A farther  notice  of 
buildings  vi-ited  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

W.  F.  (answer  depends  on  several  matters.  Take  proper  advice).— 
B.  F.  (lease  would  require  to  beexamined.  Consult  an  architect.  We 
cannot  interfere  in  private  dispute*).— J.  J.  G.  (Her  Majesty's  Board 
of  Works,  Whitehall).— A.  K.  (names  and  amounts  should  be  given). 
- Subscriber  (the  Victoria  Dock  extension  works  have  been  already 
very  fully  described  in  our  pages).— Borough  Surveyors  (a  heap  of 
letters  on  this  subject  shall  have  consideration)  — H.  T.  (next  week). 
— T.  D.  B.  Sc  Sou  (next  week)  — Z.  B.  (received).— C.  E.— R & Sons.— 
P.  Sc  Son  — L.— J.  O.  P — H J W— Dr.  P — T.  8.— J.  8.  H.— O.  M.  S. 
O.  -J.  i Co.— H.  S.-G.  P— W.  H.  P— A.  S - J.  P.-G.  P.-S.  W — 
M.  H.  J.-G.  J.  4:  Co.— J.  A — A.  B — T.  B.  W.— H.  R — Dr.  G — 
H.  St.  J.-J.  W.  P.-H  J.  J.-M.  & 8.— 1.  K.  V.— A.  H.-W.  C.- 
H.  F.  H— A.  P.  H.— P.  & W.— T.  P. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  See.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  hooka  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  finishing  six  houses,  at  Montpelier,  Bristol.  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect : — 

Lewis  A Edbrooke  £1,149  0 0 


For  finishing  three  houses,  at  Montpelier,  Bristol. 
Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect 

Humphreys  £569  0 0 

Forse  A Ashley  513  0 0 


For  finishing  three  houses,  at  Montpelier,  Bristol.  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect : — 

Humphreys  ...£219  0 0 

ForseAAshloy 512  0 0 (?) 

Saville 163  0 0 


For  new  farmhouse,  Stockland,  Devon.  Part  materials 
supplied.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect  : — 

Trott  £420  7 0 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Btr  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advortisemeuts,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
So.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  «<L 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  “ The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  ail  cases  be  called  for,  and  tt 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

Por  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 8d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catherine-street.  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  al 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisement*,  and  strongly  recommend*  thai 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  i 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Pq, 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMP,.’ 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  D1 1 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  Idi 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

3l,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0C 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.]  * 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  i| 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offiot 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beat  and  oheapest  mati 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehouse li 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- sheds  and  milk-rc 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Adyu 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloact 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALE 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kin£ 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [A 


Wiiit land  Abbey  Green  Slates. 

slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  8 ton: 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stook  availab 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partiu 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.Oi 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


Roofing1  Slates. 

All  kinds  and  sizes,  direct  from  quam 
any  station  or  shipping  port  in  the  Kingde, 
Send  for  Price  List  to 

THOMAS  R.  ROBERTS, 
Builders’  Merchant,  Conway.  [Advt.i| 


” For  tho  erection  of  a Baptist  Chapel  at  Catford-hill. 
Mr.  II.  Mill,  architect 

Morter  £3,160  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,975  O 0 

Taylor  & Son 2,968  0 0 

Nightingale  2,798  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 2,791  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  David  Garrick 
publichouse,  Catherine-street,  Strand.  Mr.  P.  J.  J.  Fay, 
architect 

Jackson  & Todd  (accepted) £135  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Helliwell’s  Patent  New  System  of 
perishable  Glazing  without  Putty,  su 

for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  ki 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  All' 
work  is  covered,  and  no  outside  painti 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimom 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  bette 
timonial  yon  can  require  from  me  than  the  fat 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed, 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is  no 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,  H 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  • 
shire,  and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London. 

— 


“THE  BUILDER”  la  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident*  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19*.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittance*  payable  a*  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits  j 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & RE. 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT 

0’  ^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  B< 

Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS 
and  IMPROVED  GAIK  FITTINGS  "t  every  Uewr. 

^ 3tiA,  BOROUGH  R 

= Discount  to  Builders.  LONDON,  £ 


Illustrated  Liat  two  stamp*. 


CHAP PUI S’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.-— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOF 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTOI 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  l 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION, 
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Architecture  and 
|V  the  Handmaid 
Arts  before  and 
after  the  Benais- 
Qt  sancc. 

RECENT  note- 
worthy  work  of 
Mrs.  Mark  Patti- 
son,  “ The  Renais- 
sance of  Art  in 
France,”  presents 
us  with  a view  of 
a most  remark- 
able movement  in 
art  and  its  rela- 
tion to  a move- 
ment in  culture 

|*al  civilisation.  But  it  is  not  quite 
the  aspect  under  which  these  move- 
Jie  presented  by  the  accomplished 

inot  sometimes  a little  obscured  by  a 
lacy  that  makes  even  the  title  of  the 
liguous.  Iu  France,  if  anywhere,  the 
irate  phrase  to  express  the  subject 
B,  in  respect  of  the  fifteenth  and 
tfj  centuries,  would  be,  not  the  Renais- 
lArt,  but  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance. 
^ art  in  a very  high  sense,  indeed,  had 
fe  dead  or  even  dormant  in  the  ante- 
■dnturies, — fourteenth,  thirteenth,  or 
•vfbh, — and  if  it  had  been,  the  art  of 
fading  centuries  would  certainly  have 
‘ im  to  be  its  revivification.  The  earlier 
1 ave  been  in  decline,  or  even  in  decay; 
fcer  weak  or  strong  it  was  not  revived 
S ise,  but  superseded  and  conquered  by 
I If  a rival  of  an  alien  and  hostile  spirit. 

**  the  new  movement  could  properly  be 
^naissance, — a revival, — it  was  a revival 
i *nd  systems  and  principles  which  had 
w obscurity  ages  before,  and  from  the 
V'hich  all  the  grace  and  glory  of  Gothic 
jsprung  to  vindicate  the  continuous 
art,  if  not  in  one  manifestation  in 
In  much  the  same  way,  when  we 
‘ the  revival  of  letters,  we  are  apt 
I5j  incautiously  that  the  ages  which 
( the  erection  of  the  great  cathedrals 
' itute  of  any  literature  at  all ; how  in- 
1 ■ be  witness  the  vast  accumulations  of 
7 jjs  of  the  so-called  schoolmen, — monu- 
industry,  and  even  of  acuteness,  upon 
E e colossal  scale.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
wj1  strictness  on  the  claim  of  the  period 
1 1 revival,  to  such  names  as  Dante  and 
a\  a glance  over  the  titles  of  books  in 
lil  Leipsio  catalogue,  even  without 
3 icular  scrutiny  of  their  tables  of  con- 
make  it  evident  that  the  world  is  not 
J forget  the  contributions  of  those 
lc  ituries  to  belles  lettres,  any  more  than 
f :es  Roger  Bacon,  and  we  will  say 
■■*0  Philosophy,  natural  and  speculative. 
a,t  art  at  large  and  comprehensively 
et*  iQ  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
Hfc  a specific  style  of  art ; not  literature, 1 


and  certainly  not  philosophy,  or  even  scientific 
atud.y,  but  attention  to  S OCrUia  long-negiected 
literature  and  an  intellectual  altitude  in  respect 
of  metaphysical  and  physical  inquiry.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  intelligible  enough  how  the  men  who  had 
felt  themselves  cramped  and  oppressed  by  a 
system  of  thought  and  society  which  was  too 
self-consistent  to  admit  of  free  expansion,  Bhould 
feel,  as  they  cast  themselveB  free  from  its  fetters 
and  abuses,  as  if  they  had  come  to  life  again, 
and  should  announce  the  change  as  a true 
revival.  They  had  been  in  too  close  contact 
with  mischiefs  that  we  do  not  personally  expe- 
rience for  them  to  entertain  all  our  appreciation 
for  the  beauties  of  art  that  incidentally  quali- 
fied the  disorders  of  times  which  we  are  un- 
worthy of  our  better  light  if  we  demur  to 
designating  as  the  Dark  Ages.  We  must  have 
some  tenderness  for  the  exigencies  of  a struggle 
in  which  intellectual  freedom  was  at  stake  ; it 
is  much  to  ask  of  a general  to  whom  the  safety 
of  an  army  is  the  safety  of  a kingdom,  to  hesi- 
tate for  a moment  about  securing  it,  by  a second 
thought  as  to  the  artistic  or  archaeological 
interest  of  a bridge  which  he  must  needs  break 
down.  We,  however,  who  sit  at  home  in  our 
nineteenth  century  at  comparative  ease  can  see 
that  the  so-called  Renaissance  of  Art  was  really 
a subversion  of  one  style  of  art  by  intrusion  of 
another,  was  a Revolution, — indeed,  a counter- 
revolution. 

This  counter  revolution  may,  perhaps,  on  the 
broadest  view,  be  considered  as  due  in  principle 
to  the  uprising  of  the  civilian  to  assert  inde- 
pendence of  the  ecclesiastic  ; persons  and  parties 
get  intermixed  in  the  struggle,  but  the  ani- 
mating spirit  is  revealed  in  the  final  outcome, 
even  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America  is 
the  expression  of  what  North  and  South  really 
disagreed  about,  though  it  was  not  always  appa- 
rent in  the  course  of  the  quarrel.  The  archi- 
tecture of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  and  St.  Paul’s  in 
London  exemplifies  the  vigour  with  which  the 
new  movement  reacted  even  upon  ecclesias- 
ticism ; but  this  is  only  a cumulative  proof  of 
the  force  of  its  independent  vigour : it  was 
strong  enough  to  engage  by  sympathy  a party 
among  the  partisans  most  naturally  opposed  to 
it,  or  to  force  opposition  to  a politic  com- 
promise. The  architecture  of  France  does  not 
present  us  with  any  example  of  sufficient  dig- 
nity from  tho  same  period  to  afford  another 
parallel,  though  it  abounds  in  secondary  illus- 
trations. There  is,  however,  no  country  in  which 
the  revolution  can  be  more  satisfactorily  studied, 
both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  structures.  As 
we  walk  round  many  of  the  later  Gothio  build- 
ings,— buildings  and  additions  to  buildings, 
which  can  only  be  called  Gothic  still, — the  eye 
is  constantly  caught  by  ornaments  and  details 
that  betray  familiarity  with,  and  a certain 
hankering  after,  Classic  design.  It  is  but  a 
little  later  still  that,  even  in  a chateau,  we 
discern  that  the  Classic  element  is  superinduced 
upon  what  is  substantially  a Gothio  construc- 
tion. It  is  even  in  this  case  as  when  the  Roman 
applied  a veil  of  modified  decorative  Greek 


orders  to  his  solid  core  of  independent  construc- 
tion ; though,  again,  it  is  perhaps  on  Italian 
ground  that  we  find  this  process  most  exactly 
paralleled  by  the  Renaissance.  The  translation 
of  the  Gothic  of  the  fa9ade  of  a Yenetian 
palace  into  Classic  is  constantly  managed 
fairly  enough,  and  be  it  confidently  Baid, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  a gain 
in  dignity  and  simplicity;  but  this  will  not 
be  so  readily  allowed  in  some  other  struc- 
tures where  the  columnar  systems  are  more 
important.  We  cannot  pass  through  the 
less  altered  cities  and  from  the  earlier  eccle- 
siastical structures  of  Northern  Italy,  without 
recognising  that  many  of  the  churches  of 
Palladio  and  his  school, — with  all  reverence  be 
it  spoken, — are  but  Mediaeval  constructions  in 
a modified  Classic  costume,  that,  even  when 
graceful  in  itself,  does  not  always  hang  grace- 
fully about  them.  It  is  a principle  in  what  may 
be  called  the  draping  of  architectural  construc- 
tion, as  of  the  human  figure  in  sculpture,  that  it 
should  not  only  add  variety,  bnt  assist  the 
expression  of  motive,  and  to  do  so  must  posi- 
tively cling  at  certain  accentuated  points  of  the 
organism ; but  when  it  clings  at  the  wrong  and 
unimportant  points,  or  does  not  cling  at  all, 
accentuation  is  forfeited,  and  what  architecture 
is  presented  to  us  is  architecture  in  ill-fitting 


With  far  greater  justice  than  in  the  case  of 
architecture  can  the  movement  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  be  called  a revival  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  It  is  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  exposure  to  vehement  protests 
that  the  individual  conviction  must  be  set  down, 
that  Mediaeval  architecture  was  not  favourable 
to  either  of  the  sister  arts.  It  does  not  appear 
why  this  should  have  been  so  necessarily.  The 
mastery  of  the  chisel  is  fully  displayed  in  many 
a gracefully-curved  and  modelled  boss  or  course 
of  foliated  decoration;  examples  of  well-invented 
and  well-executed  draperies  are  forthcoming  ; 
and  features  of  beauty,  heads,  and  even  gestures 
of  dignity,  are  found  realised,  occasionally  some- 
thing approaching  to  a power  of  grouping  ; but 
even  those  who  would  willingly  be  enthusiastic, 
if  they  are  equally  anxious  to  be  conscientious 
and  candid,  will  probably  admit  that  Medieval 
sculpture  fell  far  short  indeed  of  what,  from 
such  an  art  as  sculpture,  may  fairly  be  de- 
manded ; it  is  in  a few  recumbent  figures  upon 
altar  tombs,  perhaps,  that  it  approaches  most 
nearly  to  giving  full  satisfaction  to  our  sympa- 
thies. 

Mediaeval  painting  might  be  thought  to  have 
had  a fairer  chance  as,  a freer  scope,  when 
applied  to  ornament  the  wide  expansions  which 
were  ultimately  provided  for  coloured  glass. 
There  was  no  lack  of  ambition  and  application 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities,  and 
very  much,  indeed,  was  made.  Bnt,  again,  the 
success  was  not  that  of  painting  in  the  very 
highest  sense.  A certain  style  was  attained  to 
which  is  accepted  as  the  culminant  style  of  the 
art, — of  the  art  of  glass  painting;  even  as 
among  the  Greek  vases  we  come  upon  a per- 
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fected  style  of  draughtsmanship, — bnt  that  is 


of  ceramic  draughtmanship.  In  neither  case 
would  the  style  be  appropriate  elsewhere.  It  is 
a fair  matter  for  question  whether  the  true 
Btyle  for  painted  glass, — whether  the  style 
which  should  take  the  very  best  advantage  of 
the  art  of  design  and  colouring,  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  best  advantage  of  the  capacity 
of  the  material  as  transparent,  has  yet  been 
attained.  If  our  best  outcome  is  to  make  some 
approach  to  rivalry  with  the  Mediaevals,  by 
effective  copy  of  a combination  of  grimness 
with  gorgeousness,  it  were  better  on  the  whole 
perhaps  to  accept  the  imitations  of  academy 
pictures  which  neglect  the  characteristics  of  the 
glass  entirely. 

In  any  case  it  is  unfair  to  charge  the  defi- 
ciencies of  Medueval  sculpture  and  painting 
upon  architecture  ; the  age  was  not  prolific  in 
genius  in  all  the  arts  alike ; the  philosophers 
are  for  ever  fondly  attempting  to  follow  forth 
how  that  which  was,  was  that  which  must  have 
been,  and,  therefore,  that  which  might  have 
been  calculated  upon  and  anticipated  j but  they 
are  baulked  for  ever  in  what  seems  to  them  so 
natural  as  well  as  so  tempting  an  equation. 
The  birth  of  a man  of  genius  is  a factor  of  enor- 
mous influence, — the  birth  and  also  the  pro- 
longed survival  of  a man  of  genius, — and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be,  as  the 
philosophers  are  fond  of  terming  it,  integrated. 
If  Mediaeval  architecture  is  taxed  with  having 
degraded  sculpture  and  painting  by  subordina- 
ting them  to  her  purposes,  the  reply  must  be 
that  the  mischief  would  fall  in  full  proportion 
upon  architecture  itself,  which  has  claims  on 
both  the  arts  that  would  stand  over  unsatisfied 
at  once  by  their  degradation.  Beyond  this,  it 
lay  with  the  ill-treated  arts  to  right  themselves 
by  self-assertion. 

Sculpture  and  painting  are,  no  doubt,  sub- 
ordinated in  an  unworthy  degree  in  connexion 
with  architecture,  when  the  chisel  finds  no 
better  employment  than  the  deft  execution  of 
carved  bosses,  mouldings,  string-courses,  or 
even  capitals,  with  whatever  fertility  of  inven- 
tive variation ; and  when  the  brush  has  no 
worthier  occupation  than  picking  out  orders  of 
arcuation,  or  of  relieving  plain  surfaces  by 
patterns  and  diapers  and  fantastic  foliation.  For 
the  association  of  the  arts  to  be  properly  success- 
ful, the  arts  must  be  associated  on  equal  terms. 
Sculpture  is  bound  to  be  as  perfect  as  sculpture, 
the  painting  as  painting,  as  the  architecture 
with  which  they  are  united  is  as  architecture. 
That  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Mediaevals 
may  be  readily  granted,  but  the  result  was  not 
a gain  for  Gothic  architecture,  but  a loss  ; had 
the  sister  arts  been  strong  enough  to  establish 
themselves  in  proper  position  they  might  have 
kept  certain  tendencies  to  architectural  vagaries 
in  check,  which  emancipated  from  such  check 
hurried  on  the  inevitable  violent  reaction  which 
effected  the  extinction  of  a noble  style.  When 
architecture  owes  nothing  to  painter  and  sculp- 
tor, or  nothing  more  than  for  such  services 
which  are  scarcely  beyond  those  of  the  house 
painter  and  the  paperhanger,  it  may  be  parading 
self-sufficiency  in  the  more  unamiable  sense,  but  it 
is  not  approving  its  true  dignity  of  independence. 
When  the  representative  arts,  as  they  have  been 
called,  are  thus  little  better  than  the  handmaids 
of  the  house  decorator,  they  may  be  fairly 
stigmatised  as  the  merely  decorative  arts  ; but 
some  other  title  is  deserved  and  called  for  when 
they  really  rise  to  their  highest  function  of 
heightening  the  expression  of  architecture,  indi- 
cating the  specific  motives  of  the  work,  its 
germinant  and  animating  principle ; when  they 
supervene  upon  the  bare  construction  even  as 
living  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  mineral 
nature,  a link  of  transition  between  it  and 
sensitive  and  locomotive  beings.  The  pur 
poses  of  the  great  works  of  the  architect  have 
their  accomplishment  when  they  are  ultimately 
haunted  and  occupied  by  thronging  humanity, 
engrossed  in  some  of  the  interests  which  collect 
mankind  to  listen  to  or  interchange  communica- 
tions by  the  gift  of  speech ; the  architectural 
environment  is  only  then  in  due  harmony  with 
its  occupants,  their  interests  and  sentiments, 
when  the  interval  between  them  and  absolutely 
monumental  dumbness  is  relieved  by  those 
characteristic  representations  of  humanity,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  though  dumb  yet  they 
Bpeak. 

It  i3  not  to  be  denied  that  here  we  hint  at 
artistic  requirements  that  may  seem  extravagant 
in  scope.  We  are  fortunate  when  a lofty  genius 
in  one  of  the  arts  is  accorded  to  us  ; sanguine 
indeed,  it  may  be  thought  to  hope  for  three  in 


three  several  arts,  and  all  prepared  to  co-operate 


harmoniously  in  elaboration  of  a single  work. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to  gainsay  one  who 
should  affirm  that  such  a combination  has  never 
been  effected,  such  a coincidence  is  nowhere  to 
be  discovered  as  having  come  about  in  the 
history  of  the  arts  and  of  the  world. 

For  let  us  bethink  ourselves  ; in  such  a matter 
we  cannot  fairly  leave  Egypt  out  of  conside- 
ration, and  although  monumental  evidence  is 
defective,  notwithstanding  the  marvellously 
conservative  climate,  we  can  recognise  at  least 
an  intention  of  comprehensive  scope  to  har- 
monise the  arts  ; it  is  something,  it  is  no  little, 
to  find  this  object  aimed  at ; it  is  much  for  it  to 
have  been  achieved  within  the  capabilities,  in  fact, 
of  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  several 
arts  had  in  that  day  attained.  The  culture  of 
Egypt,  which,  in  certain  aspects,  revolts  us  by 
grovelling  and  superstitious  materialism,  in 
another  appears  to  rise  transfigured  into  the 
region  of  noble  abstractions  and  ideal  aspira- 
tions. Thus  it  is  that  when  we  pry  too  narrowly 
into  minutiae  of  worship  and  ceremonialism,  we 
recoil  in  disgust;  while  so  soon  as  we  extend 
our  field  of  view  to  take  in  the  full  range  of 
a national  monument  we  are  struck  by  an 
admirable  expression  of  majesty,  dignity,  re- 
pose. The  colossal  seated  statues,  in  virtue  of 
their  very  formality  and  in  spite  of  technical 
inexactness  in  detail  or  in  proportion,  affect  us 
with  sense  of  self-respect  and  superiority  to 
passion  or  to  triviality,  that  approaches  what  is 
known  as  religious  awe.  By  the  union  of  the 
simple  with  the  colossal  Buch  statues  would 
harmonise  with  the  correspondingly  colossal 
temples,  the  grandeur  of  their  outlines  and 
plan,  the  self-explaining  moderation  of  architec- 
tural distributions  and  details.  Colour,  again, 
was  liberally  employed  throughout  in  the  very 
grandest  examples,  but  very  largely  in  the  most 
purely  decorative  sense  upon  columns  and  archi- 
traves in  constant  repetition  of  royal  cartouches 
and  titles.  It  was  on  the  faces  of  the  great 


pylons  that  the  chief  approach  to  largo  pic- 
torial compositions  was  attempted ; and  the 

counter-sunk  and  coloured  reliefs  of  the  king  A _ 

in  the  full  coarse  of  personal  victory  over  obvious  connexion.  The  grandest  subja 
hisenemies,  was  a contribution  to  the  grand  naturally  a public  if  not  national  Mat 


certain  liveliness  to  the  interior ; but  vi 
of  no  paintings  such  as  are  mentioned; 
smaller  temple  of  Theseus.  It  may  be  dp 
however,  that  we  have  an  example  hereii 
sculpture  can  avail  itself  of  the  assists 
architecture,  to  present  a series  of  gra) 
jects  in  most  favourable  individual  aspeej 
to  indicate  at  the  same  time  their  intent 
ence,  their  due  sequence,  subordinatin' 
relation  to  a generally-inspiring  idea  e 
ultimate  culmination  of  interest  and  expEi 
ness.  Sculpture  so  employed  does  lit 
in  requital  for  the  service  of  architects 
what  is  all  but  equivalent  to  endowing 
articulate  speech. 

The  work  of  modem  genius  which  : 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  next  to  the  Pa 
of  Phidias  and  Ictinus,  is  the  Sistine  Ci 
Michelangelo.  But  hero  we  are  met  i 
objection  that  the  architecture  of  tho 
itself  is  very  unimportant,  while  neither  it 
nor  within  does  it  present  us  with  any  . 
sculpture.  Still  is  the  instance  not  ft- 
illustration  of  the  union  with  painting! 
arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  in  wl 
artist  of  the  immortal  painting  of  th< 
was  no  less  a master.  The  portion i 
ceiling  which  is  nearly  flat,  is,  in  trut:, 
narrow  scrip  ; the  remainder  on  either  t 
a quick  slope  on  the  pendentives  of  tl 
Upon  these  Michelangelo  adapted  a 
arrangement  of  . architectonic  framing! 
was  further  enriched  by  representaq 
sculptured  figures  and  groups  in  sy  ; 
Thus  it  was  that  he  recognised  how  indisp, 
was  the  expression  of  strict  architectural! 
and  distribution,  when  it  was  nccessarsi 
play  the  sequence  and  connexion  of  >j 
which  were  to  be  contemplated  only  I, 
when  understood  as  parts  of  nothing  lji 
an  epic  plan. 

It  is  clear  that  when  painting  and  £< 
are  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  tii 
demand  and  deal  with  most  extensive  s\ 
complicated  subjects, — subjects  that  wil 
distribution  into  series  of  themes,  bu 
still  all  require  to  be  arranged  in  succer 


concentration  of  art  in  which  what  we  know 
as  painting  was  fully  entitled  to  assert  her 
predominance. 

To  Egyptian  art  we  must  allow  the  high 
merit  of  realising  at  its  best  an  expression  of 
dignified  sentiment.  We  have  only  to  transfer 
our  attention  to  what  we  have  of  Assyrian 
remains  to  recognise  the  contrast  of  a brutal 
type, — the  mere  self-glorification  of  a military 
clan ; and  honour  must  also  be  assigned  to  the 
Egyptians  for  their  combination  of  the  arts ; 
but  still  the  arts  of  Egypt  are  crude  and  rudi- 
mentary, and  we  turn  to  Greece  to  inquire  how 
far  men  who  had  done  the  best  men  can  do  in 
certain  arts  succeeded  in  combining  them  to 
mutual  advantage.  The  best  Greek  monument 
was  that  which  we  know  best, — the  Parthenon  ; 
and  here  two  of  the  greatest  geniuses  the  world 
has  known  co-operated.  Of  the  perfection  of 
the  architecture  need  is  not  to  speak ; but 
besides  its  specific  beauty,  it  afforded  seat  and 
framework  for  the  most  perfect  sculpture  the 
world  has  seen.  The  sculptures  of  the  frieze, 
the  metopes,  and  the  two  grand  compositions  of 
either  pediment,  added  infinite  grace  and  relief 
to  the  pure  architectural  lines,  but  the  sculpture 
gained  at  least  as  much  from  the  association. 
It  was  only  as  attached  in  appropriate  distribu- 
tion to  regular  architecture  that  the  pertinence 
of  each  subject  to  a large  theme,  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  subjects,  became  Belf-evident. 
The  architect  provided  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  sculpture,  but  with  no  appearance 
of  having  to  disarrange  his  natural  lines  of 
construction  ; and  the  sculptor  as  little  betrays 
a purpose  to  take  an  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunity to  the  detriment  of  the  architecture. 
There  is  no  question  here  of  either  art  being 
degraded  into  the  mere  handmaiden  of  the  other. 
Neither  appears  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
other,  but  both  for  a common  end.  It  were  as 
incongruous  to  speak  of  the  sculpture  as  decora- 
tive relatively  to  the  architecture,  as  of  the 
architecture  being  merely  ancillary  to  the 
sculpture.  Even  in  the  Parthenon,  however, 
we  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  painting  in 
the  proper  sense.  Externally,  certain  mouldings 
were  ornamented  with  coloured  patterns,  certain 
string-courses  and  retiring  plane  surfaces  were 
evenly  coloured  ; but  no  more  can  be  asserted  ; 
the  variegation  of  the  materials  of  the  colossal 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  goddess  gave  a 


public  or  national  buildings  are  thet 
recipients  of  them,  and  enforce  in  additl 
a specific  local  reference  and  propriety* 
art  is  content  with  subjects  that  ar 
telligible  and  interesting  in  ono  place  as; 
it  manifestly  accepts  a decline ; its  pro 
are  on  the  way  to  be  objects  of  furnitu 
able  for  general  demand.  It  is  welk 
world  that  there  should  be  such,  1, 
indeed  that  it  should  have,  still  grec 
that  it  should  even  cease  to  wish  fort 
else.  A large  proportion  of  the  Italian i 
which  were  complete  in  their  single  se 
being  removable  are  now  scattered  ovei 
were  originally  designed  for  certain  pof) 
as  particular  altars  in  particular  chi  > 
where  they  had  a special  significant 
now  is  only  precariously  recoverable  by  i 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  actual  archi 
moulding  of  a niche  extending  in  i 
perspective  into  a picture ; the  repro 
of  the  Arundel  Society  have  made  the; 
world  familiar  with  the  studious  archi 
ordination  of  sacred  subjects  by  the 
masters. 

However,  it  is  too  certain  that  a 
only  highly-favoured  epochs,  under  pi 
favourable  combinations  of  circumstan; 
we  can  expect  a truly  monumental  t 
noble  architecture  to  become  the  ce 
expression  of  noble  associations  and  pur 
co-operation  of  pictorial  and  sculptural 
of  the  highest  order.  Still,  we  shall 
pusillanimous  iudeed  in  respect  of  the  i 
strangely  in  contrast  to  our  self-confideni 
progress  of  our  century  in  other  dired 
we  can  complacently  give  up  all  hope; 
will  be  a revival  of  the  arts  indeed,  a : 

them  to  that  harmoniously-combined  ac; 
modern  centres  of  overflowing  popu. 
which  they  once  displayed  as  if  with  spoi 
luxuriance  among  the  republics  small  ai 
the  municipalities  and  scuolc  of  Italy, 
conceptions  prevalent  in  a community  si 
generative  of  large  opportunities  at  les 
a community  pervaded  by  sentiments 
once  and  elevated, — and  with  an  ini 
repugnance  to  that  daring  spirit  whe  6 
disguise  of  science  or  of  sentimenta  isn 
is  only  daring  in  the  cause  of  persona 
ceit  and  general  degradation,  is  t c ve 
bed  of  genius.  If  it  is  in  the  power  o 
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jng  the  mighty  masters  of  old  that  we  find  a 
I |ig  of  refreshment  from  the  many  harass- 
es of  the  happiest  life,  the  draught  approves 
[Jiealthfulnees  for  him  alone  who  becomes 
(wafter  more  hopeful  for  the  future  from  his 
Miration  for  the  past,  and  prepared  to 
i.pathise  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a genial 
nof  our  time  : — 

« " Heroes  of  old  ! I humbly  lay 
I The  laurel  on  your  graves'again ; 

Q Whatever  man  has  done  man  may  ; 

The  deeds  you  wrought  were  not  in  vain  ! " 


— 

AS  TO  BUILDINGS 

JND  ABOUT  WELLS  VISITED  BY  THE 
IRC HITECT URAL  ASSOCIATION* 

[ ien  Master  John  Horner  had,  with  fine  art, 
tiled  himself  to  the  good  thing  of  this  life 
(fcvhich  he  longed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
dess  his  satisfaction  with  the  well-ordered 
:i!'rae  in  whioh  rare  merits  had  met  with 
Bhpriate  reward.  Happily,  no  detractor  with 
0rp  pen  has  been  moved  to  take  away  any 
j|e  glory,  which  hangs  around  that  type  of 
Complacent  success,  whose  healthy  feelings 
|fl  tiDged  with  livelier  colours  the  grey 
dJof  many  of  his  compatriots.  There  may 
nmething  in  the  air  about  the  Mendips 
Hi  disperses  the  morbid  humours  of  less- 
>f|red  districts,  and  abolishes  dissatisfaction 
Bother  people  while  it  is  conducing  to  eatis- 
hn  with  yourself ; and  Master  Horner  may 
OBfiared  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  his  native 
Rib  would  not  be  easy,  one  may  think,  to 
(fa  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society  for 

i'rotection  of  Ancient  Buildings  with  any 
onal  confidence  in  his  own  infallibility,  or 
3rd  him  any  new  satisfaction  in  his  own 
perfections,  and  in  carrying  that  heavy 
fin  with  him  always.  Perhaps,  however, 
tfnost  fanatical  member  of  the  S.P.A.B. 
ti,,  by  a due  number  of  inspirations  of  the 
K central  Somerset,  find  his  contempt  for 
Bilgar  world  so  far  modified  that  he  would 
with  fair  temper  about  a conservative 
(Cation,  and  even  hesitate  to  decide  whether 
flict  and  wilful  damage  in  past  years  may 
H'ccasionally  justify  us  poor  moderns  in 
fljg  out  some  traces  of  the  neglect,  and  in 
.fig  back  some  of  the  features  of  old  build- 

5 -which  would  never  have  been  missed  if 
had  not  been  at  some  time  or  other  not 
^e  rampant  savagery  in  the  neighbourhood. 
l£ch  of  some  medicine  for  the  mind  of  such 
11  ent  would  obviously  be  advisable,  before 
leas  allowed  to  range  at  will  in  Somerset 
Wells  as  a centre ; for  restoration  has  had  its 
■gxmong  the  twenty  and  odd  parish  churches 
f.d  in  the  circuit  explored  by  the  Association; 
Bithedral,  too,  has  come  in  for  its  share  of 
jjpion,  as  well  as  buildings  not  wholly  for 
c iastical  uses,  in  which,  considering  their 
L,  we  should  feel  entitled  to  look  for  im- 
liment  in  the  way  of  rust,  and  to  think  it 
|’Ch  to  the  good  when  they  have  not  been 
f 'l  to  lose  much  of  it.  Counting  very  strictly, — 
iks  counting  in  the  works  of  thirty  to  forty 
ago,  a kind  of  bewitched  period  of  archi- 
ro  in  the  eyes  of  many  worthy  persons 
E'lays, — ouly  two  parish  churches  can  be 
I >on  which  have  yet  to  go  through  every 

f'f  the  conventional  furbishing  Hp.  Priddy 

* of  them ; and  is  worth  a visit  from  any 
possible  on  a day  of  gloom  and  mist  and 
S'll,  80  that  the  wild  desolation  of  the  moor- 
*"n  the  back  of  the  hills  may  tell  to  the  best 
a itage,  and  the  untouched  aspect  of  the  church 
® well  in  harmony  with  all  the  surroundings. 

ook  of  things  at  Priddy  cannot  be  very 
■Ngonthe  sunniest  days  of  early  summer. 

ng  eastward  from  the  unkempt  ohm-ch- 
i' the  weird-looking  Eight  Barrows  and  Nine 
ws  cut  against  the  sky — only  these  and  the 
, bare  downs  of  North  Hill  are  interposed 
^sen  the  church  and  the  Roman  road  leading 
rard  to  what  is  now  Uphill,  on  the  Bristol 
, . > whence  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  the 
■ ips  was  shipped, — a road  which  runs  east- 
‘ byMaesbury  Camp  and  Beacon  Hill,  aud 
_ uc  we^  'n  Ime  with  this  Somerset  portion 
ery  perfect  state  for  fifteen  miles  on  the 
_ ot  Salisbury.  A methodical  crow  would 
the  rarely. used  fragment  of  the  old  road,— 
courses  so  strangely  along  the  tops  of 
lonely  hills,— after  a flight  of  a mile  aud  a 
nr  from  the  square  western  tower,  of  good 
s design  of  Early  Perpendicular  date,  with 
^ buttresses  in  three  stages,  little  windows, 

* See  pp.  931,  934,  ante. 


pierced  parapets  and  crocketted  pinnacles,  and 
a grey  tone  and  growth  of  vegetation  over  all. 
The  characteristic  stone  pulpit,  built  with  the 
pier  against  which  it  stands,  might  remain 
almost  untouched  when  the  cleansing  takes 
place.  Westbury,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Mendips,  dwells  also  in  the  memory.  There  is 
a sense  there  of  insecure  walls,  much  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  of  roughcast  and  whitewash, 
and  pews  of  l^-in.  panelling  and  rounded  cap- 
pings. As  these  are  not  likely  to  be  the  last 
remnants  of  that  prolific  race,  perhaps  their 
disappearance  would  cause  dismay  to  very  few. 
The  church  has  stonework  of  the  Transition 
waiting  to  be  cleared  from  gallery-framing,  and 
elsewhere  from  careful  sheathings  of  pebble- 
dash.  It  probably  has  a good  old  roof  to  the 
nave,  hidden  above  the  flat  plaster  ceiling.  It 
has  a stone  pulpit,  a sixteenth-century  monu- 
ment, a seventeenth-century  chest  and  panelling. 

When  a well-disposed  observer  has  moaned 
over  instances  of  want  of  proper  care,  he  usually 
feels  bound,  in  dealing  out  even-handed  justice 
all  round,  to  take  a good  deal  of  exception  to 
walls,  window  traceries,  roofs,  seats,  and  other 
fittings,  floors,  stained  glass,  and  decoration 
which  have  had  reparation  or  restoration.  To 
open  the  floodgates  by  naming  the  new  choir- 
stalls,  put  up  nearly  thirty  years  ago  at  Wells 
Cathedral,  may  be  somewhat  rash, — especially 
when  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  placing  the 
stalls  between  the  piers  does  not  deserve  all 
the  reprobation  which  it  has  received.  The 
lines  of  the  architecture  are  so  good  that  they 
deserve  to  be  brought  into  view  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  piers  of  the  ground  story  are 
comparatively  short.  Entire  satisfaction  with 
the  cold  effect  of  the  stone  and  marble  used 
for  these  fittings  can  hardly  be  felt.  Warm- 
coloured  oak  would  have  done  something  for  the 
eye  which  is  not  done  at  present;  and  the  more 
delicate  treatment  which  woodwork  enforces 
would  have  avoided  the  danger  of  vying  in 
scale  with  the  architecture  in  which  the  fittings 
are  placed.  The  original  and  most  elegantly- 
designed  chantry  of  Bishop  Beckington,  a por- 
tion of  which  is  now  standing  against  the  east 
wall  in  the  chapel  formed  out  of  the  north  bay 
of  the  east  aisle  of  the  transept,  must  have 
added  much  to  the  effect  of  the  choir  when  it 
stood  where  the  good  bishop  had  directed  it  to 
be  placed  before  he  died  in  1464.  One  of  the 
great  merits  of  such  later  insertions  in  the  old 
fabric  is  that,  in  aiming  at  multiplicity  of  parts, 
the  fifteenth  and  Bixteenth-century  designers 
reassured  rather  than  frightened  the  architec- 
ture of  their  predecessors.  This  sounds  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  a commonplace  ; but  the  different 
way  in  which  Btill  later  insertions  were  de- 
signed must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  compla- 
cent well  - wisher  to  all  ages  which  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  removed  at  least  four 
or  five  generations  from  his  own.  Bruton 
chancel  will  be  likely  hereafter  to  supply  a 
battle-field,  for  strife  of  conservationists  and 
those  who  may  happen  to  belong  to  the  party  of 
change  at  the  time.  The  windows,  walls,  and 
plaster-vaulted  ceiling  received  their  present 
form  in  Georgian  times,  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  an  altar-piece 
with  columns  and  entablatures  of  good  propor- 
tions was  then  put  on  the  east  wall.  The  work 
generally  is  good  of  its  kind;  the  ceiling  very 
good.  Under  half  the  length  of  this  chancel, 
and  under  one  bay  of  the  nave,  is  a Mediajval 
crypt,  now  containing  mouldering  coffins  (dated 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  anywhere  between  1120  and 
1250,  says  the  vicar),  but  from  the  flat  points 
of  the  arches,  the  angles  of  the  chamfers  on  the 
vaulting-ribs,  and  the  shape  of  the  single  hollows 
of  the  pier-bases,  many  people  would  be  inclined 
to  put  it  at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Thus  there  is  nothing  but  Mediasval 
work  on  every  side: — a Btately  nave  resembling 
St.  Mary's,  Taunton,  in  the  design  of  its  walls, 
crowned  by  a high-pitched  oak  roof  of  fine 
character;  aisles  with  roofs  of  rich  panelling 
formed  by  bold  ribs ; and  at  the  west  the  grand 
tower  opening  into  the  church  by  a majestic 
arch.  What  should  happen  to  the  chancel  thus 
set  down  among  the  excellent  features  of  this 
spacious  and  well-treated  church,  is  asked  to- 
day ? aud  the  question  is  answered  in  two  ways 
at  least.  Alter  nothing  of  its  form ; treat  that 
as  a settled  thing ; fit  up  well-designed  stall- 
work  in  wood  ; decorate  the  walls  with  colour  ; 
get  something  richer  in  place  of  the  tint  of  dirt) 
brown  on  the  walls  and  in  place  of  the  very 
white  surfaces  of  the  ceiling  and  cornices  ; and 
be  content  to  leave  this  substantial  work  of  a 
past  time  to  tell  its  own  tale,  as  well  as  it  can 


when  it  has  had  these  additional  helps  at 
your  hands ; — and  then  this  adviser  nearly 
completes  his  exhortation.  The  language  of 
the  others  can  be  imagined, — the  meat  thorough 
would  call  for  the  pulling  down  of  walls  and 
roof,  and  the  building  of  a now  chancel  of 
good  pure  Decorated  date ; the  cumbrous  and 
in  truth  somewhat  dull  Georgian  plaster-work 
would  not  be  much  respected.  At  Axbridge 
almost  the  same  problem  iB  being  dealt  with  at 
the  present  moment.  The  nave  windows  have 
new  tracery  and  new  glazing ; there  are  good 
new  seats,  with  much  fertility  shown  in  varied 
designs,  all  by  Mr.  John  D.  Bedding,  architect. 
The  nave  vault  has  been  preserved,  a plaster 
barrel-vault  running  from  end  to  end,  decorated 
with  small  ribs  carried  in  patterns  all  over  the 
vault ; and,  albeit  bearing  date  1636,  with  much 
cusping  and  suggestion  of  earlier  work.  The 
rather  monstrous  pendants  at  the  main  ribs 
and  the  strap-work  cornice  above  the  walls, 
might  seem  later  additions, — they  are  unlike 
the  rest  in  character  of  design, — if  there  was 
not  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  all  was  done 
at  one  time.  The  spaces  between  the  ribs 
being  coloured  a dull  and  faint  grey-blue,  the 
vault  is  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  thing ; 
decidedly  it  was  well  worth  preserving.  New 
wooden  roofs,  designed  as  well  as  the  splendid 
old  aisle-roofs,  would  not  have  made  up  to  us 
for  the  loss  of  a good  little  bit  of  a century 
whioh  we  are  not  yet  disposed  to  wipe  en- 
tirely out  of  memory.  The  chancel  has  a 
similar  plaster  vault,  at  the  present  time 
coloured  in  the  most  painful  way  with  shouting 
red  ochre  on  all  the  ribs.  It  has  the  faijade  of 
a small  Corinthian  temple, — date  near’  about 
1750,  on  the  east  wall.  Should  this  ceiling 
and  this  bit  of  temple  find  conservators  ? or 
should  the  plaster  become  dry  rubbish  for  pack- 
ing under  raised  floors  ? The  order  seems  likely 
to  be  given  for  bringing  the  chancel  into  har- 
mony of  6tyle  with  the  strictly  Mediteval  por- 
tions of  the  church. 

This  cheerful  bandying  of  yesterday’s  wisdom 
and  to-day  s is  not  soon  at  an  end  when  a 
start  lias  once  been  fairly  made,  and  the  partisans 
of  the  restoration  factions  laid  by  the  ears. 
Public  teachers  may  settle  for  us  some  day  soon 
how  we  ought  to  stand  with  relation  to  the 
future  and  to  the  past, — tell  us  which  way  to 
look  to  find  what  should  be  most  to  our 
liking,— so  that  wo  may  know  whether  wo  are 
in  the  evening  twilight,  or  in  the  grey  light 
before  the  dawn  of  true  day  ; and  when 
these  preliminaries  have  been  settled  we  shall 
see  what  old  buildings  are,  and  be  able  to 
deal  with  them — and  many  other  matters  as 
well — with  a firmer  will  and  hand. 

The  church  at  Rodney-Stoke, — reopened  for 
service  on  the  day  after  it  was  visited  by  the 
Association,  after  careful  additions  and  repara- 
tions by  Messrs.  Ferrey, — has  a set  of  tombs  of 
considerable  interest,  and  two  of  them  of  real 
beauty,  injured  by  displacements  and  mutila- 
tions, but  now  put  into  the  condition  in  which 
they  must  have  been,  say  a century  ago,  with 
the  probability  of  their  remaining  in  their 
present  state  for  several  centuries.  A state- 
ment has  been  prepared  mentioning  every  piece 
of  reparation, — a good  thing  to  do ; a copy 
might  bo  kept  in  the  church  for  general 
reference.  The  monuments  are  mainly  of  the 
Rodney  family,  aud  all  placed  in  and  about  the 
little  monumental  chapel,  a sort  of  north  aisle  of 
the  chancel.  An  extract  from  the  statement 
referred  to,  as  to  the  two  fine  Mediaeval  tombs, 
will  illustrate  the  previous  and  present  condition 
of  the  monuments 


| Westernmost  Monument  (opening  through  to  Chancel.) 

This,  on  the  chapel  side,  has  been  entirely  taken  down  aud 
refixed.  The  figure  of  the  knight,  which  rested  on  loose 
rubbish,  has  been  built  upon  solid  work.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  monumeut  was  in  a dreadful  condition.  One 
panel  was  iu  six  difterent  pieces,  the  slab  containin'' 
the  figure  was  deficient  altogether,  the  tracery  receded 
from  its  proper  plane  1*  in.  on  the  right  side  nnd'projected 
on  the  left.  The  cornice  was  a 3-in.  ogee  moulding  ■ 
in  restoring  the  monumeut  next  the  altar,  in  the 
chancel,  the  top  stone  at  the  east  side  was  found  face 
inwards,  the  back  being  worked  into  a piece  of  can 
moulding  This  gave  the  profile  for  the  cornice,  which 
with  the  finial  at  the  right-hand  (west)  side,  is  new  The 
figure  has  been  generally  restored  ■ the  dog's  head  and 
e«gle  s head  are  new ; also  the  hands,  with  the  exception 
of  the  thumbs,  upon  each  of  which  there  are  two  diamonds, 
ihe  helmet,  sword,  and  one  foot  have  been  made  perfect. 
On  the  side  next  the  chancel  this  inouument  had  a very 
different  appearance  before  the  work  was  begun.  Porlions 
of  the  cresting  and  the  Dnials  were  lying  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  face  of  the  wall  of  the  chaucel  above  the  monument 
was  carried  down  to  the  cornice  just  above  the  panels 
which  contain  the  large  shields.  Three  new  lengths  of  the 
cresting  have  been  worked,  aud  the  wall  panelled  Many 
of  the  cusps  on  both  sides  have  also  been  restored,  only 
two  were  perfect ; portions  also  of  the  jambs  arc  new. 

Easternmost  Monument  in  Chancel  (next  Altar). — The 
upper  panels  of  this  have  been  taken  down  and  refixed. 
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) panel  uiujouiou  ***  — --  . ... 

The  cappinK  has  also  been  made  good,  and  a new  piece  put 
where  the  jamb  had  been  cut  away  The  cornice  is  all 

new  copied  from  an  old  specimen  which  was  found ; also 

,he  finials.  The  old  W,  *hioh 
part  of  the  original  work, 


pm  01  m Bos  io  111.  chapel.  The  base 

of  this  monument  has  also  been  chiefly  reworked. 

As  it  blocked  up  the  window  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  chapel,  one  of  the  seventeenth-century 
monuments  has  been  removed,  and  placed  against 
the  west  wall,— an  innovation  which  is  an 
obvious  improvement.  The  painstaking  repara- 
tions at  Rodney- Stoke  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  unceremonious  treatment  of  good  effigies  at 
Nunnay,  where  they  are  now  heaped  together  out 
of  sight  behind  the  organ,  one  thrust  above 
another,  evidently  classed  as  lumber,  as  some- 
thing fit  for  destruction,  since  there  seems 
neither  profit  nor  pleasure  from  the  keeping. 

As  the  Delameres  founded  the  castle,  which  is 
the  great  feature  at  Nunney  (and  sadly  in  need 
by-the-by  of  a little  propping  and  holding  up 
from  imminent  total  ruin),  giving  rare  interest 
and  beauty  to  what  would  otherwise  be  merely 
a pretty  little  village,  gratitude  should  not 
have  so  thoroughly  evaporated.  The  good 
people  of  Shepton-Hallet,  who  owe  charitable 
foundations,  schools,  &c.,  to  the  Strode  family, 
have  not  thus  thrust  into  a corner  the  memorials 
of  the  days  that-are  gone.  A really  remarkable 
collection  of  monuments  and  engraved  brasses — 
some  containing  figure-subjects  with  merits  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are 
placed  together  on  the  inside  of  the  south  wall 
of  the  tower ; — a fairly-lighted  position,  although 
if  some  of  the  engraved  subjects  were  nearer  to 
the  eye-level  of  ordinary  mortals,  they  might 
be  even  better  appreciated. 

The  seventeenth  century  did  its  part  in  look- 
ing forward  and  thinking  of  the  needs  of  the 
times  that  were  coming ; and  hereabouts  has  left 
stonework  to  testify  the  same  before  all  eyes. 
Some  of  the  high  feather  of  such  foundations 
cannot  be  attributed  to  mere  foresight.  The  best 
prophetic  spirit  would  have  been  overtaxed  if 
called  upon  to  predict  all  the  actual  growths  of 
cities  and  townships,  and  what  is  still  more 
wonderful,  the  very  careful  remembrance  of  the 
very  words  of  the  “ pious  founders.”  Buildings 
at  Shepton-Mallet,  Glastonbury,  the  work 
directed  by  Bishop  Still’s  son,  in  addition  to 
Bishop  Bubwith’s  foundation  at  Wells,  might 
begin  a little  catalogue ; but  the  name  of  the 
Sexey  Hospital,  at  Bruton,  would  deserve  to  be 
printed  in  capital  letters.  The  small  quadrangle 
with  hall  and  chapel  on  the  southern  side,  lies 
on  the  south  of  the  principal  street  of  the  little 
town  on  the  Brae,  a very  little  stream  here,  at 
about  a mile  from  its  leaving  Cogley  Wood,  in 
which  it  has  its  source.  There  are  bits  of 
picturesque  overhanging  timber  work  on  the 
steepish  slopes  that  lead  up  from  the  water  to 
the  main  street,  which  happens  to  be  also  part  of 
the  high  road  leading  from  north-west  Wilts, — 
Chippenham  and  Bradford, — by  Frome,  and  after 
passing  Bruton  by  Yeovil  and  Crewkerne  to 
West  Bay,  and  besides  to  Exeter  and  the  south- 
west. The  founder  of  the  hospital  was  “auditor 
to  Queene  Elizabeth  and  King  James.”  The 
chapel  is  dated  1638 ; and  must,  barring  some 
fresh  colour- washiug  and  additional  blackness  in 
the  oak- work,  have  charged  little  Bince  it  was 
completed.  In  this  tiny  chapel,  where  many  an 
hour  might  be  spent  upon  careful  drawings  of 
wall-panelling,  seating,  desk,  and  pulpit,  all 
very  notable  and  in  capital  preservation,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  forget  for  a little  the 
last  two  centuries  and  a half — the  two  centuries 
of  “ Old  Leisure”  followed  by  the  spell  of  ever  in- 
tensified hurry.  The  difficulty  might,  indeed,  be  to 
resist  Buch  illusions  amid  the  drowsiness  which 
hangs  in  the  atmosphere,  seemingly  distilled 
from  the  listless  lives  of  generations, — beaten  in 
the  struggles  of  life  and  retired  to  doze  away 
the  few  remaining  hours,  with  ill-health  and 
the  pique  which  comes  with  a sense  of  failure 
as  their  only  personal  possessions.  The  seven- 
teenth-century builders  cannot  be  credited  with 
the  chapel  windows, — two  three-light  windows, 
with  traceried  heads  of  Early  Perpendicular 
date  and  of  good  design,  to  all  appearance 
moved  here  from  some  destroyed  building,  new 
monials  being  worked  of  a different  section  from 
that  of  the  tracery  bars.  They  may,  however, 
be  credited  with  the  woodwork  of  the  hall,  the 
screen  with  rude  Ionic  columns,  table  with 
carved  rails,  cupboards,  and  perhaps  with  the 
prodigious  lock  with  ten  bolts,  which  ought  to 
make  the  muniment  chest  a sineenrist,  exist- 
ing only  for  show, — the  deeds  being  relegated 
to  the  business-like  Chubb  or  Milner  of  onr  less 
showy  and  less  impressible  times.  Wyke. 


Champflower  furnishes  another  instance  of  a 
seventeenth-century  work  which  seems  to  have 
profited  by  spoils  from  some  earlier  building. 

It  is  prettily  situated,  surrounded  by  old  trees, 
attaohed  to  the  Manor-house,  and  reached 
through  its  grounds.  Except  the  rough-cast  on 
the  exterior  it  may  well  be  unaltered  since 
1623, — the  date  given  on  its  doorway.  “ Henry 
South  worth,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wyke,  at  his 
own  charge  built  and  adorned  this  chajopell,  and 
departed  this  life  the  23  May,  1625,”  is  the 
inscription  on  his  monument;  but  the  doorways 
must  be  older  work,  and  perhaps  the  windows, 
and  the  odd  little  bell-tnrret  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  west  wall,— a square  tower  in  miniature 
with  crocketted  angle  pinnacles,  battlemented 
cornices,  buttress  on  each  face  at  each  angle, 
and  a barrel-vault  from  east  to  west.  The  so- 
called  “Late  Gothic  of  Somersetshire”  must 
have  been  a peculiar  possession,— if  the  ordinary 
Perpendicular  of  these  details  was  being 
designed  at  the  same  time  that  the  pulpit  of 
this °church,  of  a thoroughly  Stuart  type,  and 
the  altar-table,  and  the  coved  plaster  ceiling, 
were  being  thought  about.  There  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt  about  the  windows  at  Bruton, 
and  but  little  doubt  about  some  of  the  work  at 
Wyke,  but  the  assertion  has  been  made  with  so 
much  firmness  that  it  would  be  worth  some- 
body’s while  to  hunt  down  some  amount  of  work 
which  is  dated  by  documents,  and  to  examine 
all  details  with  minuteness. 

It  will,  however,  be  desirable  here  and  now 
to  have  courage;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lowe’s 
shriek  at  “ the  stereotyped  idiocy  of  genera- 
tions,” to  quote  the  ancient  sentiments  anent 
discipline,  good  breeding,  and  good  sense,  and 
“ leaving  off  hungry,” — which  are  at  once  com- 
pliments to  the  reader’s  virtues  and  good  inten- 
tions, and  still  more  delicate  allusions  to  the 
virtues  of  others.  A hint  as  to  the  treasures 
which  might  be  produced,  if  the  frame  of  things 
did  not  demand  a return  to  golden  Bilence,  is  all 
that  can  be  ventured  upon.  Draycott  stone 
might  be  the  first  item  of  a string  of  references 
to  materials, — where  old  and  new  Doulting, 
lias,  Purbeck,  Ham  Hill,  and  their  uses,  quar- 
rying, and  the  local  rubble,  would  all  play  their 
parts  ; and  such  instances  of  wall  texture,  as  at 
Cheddar  Church  at  present,  after  restoration  by 
Mr.  Butterfield,  with  pointing  well  withdrawn 
from  the  face,  would  need  notice.  At  Rodney- 
Stoke  the  new  step  to  the  altar-space  is  from 
Draycott,  a hamlet  not  far  off  on  the  road  to 
Cheddar ; it  is  a conglomerate  capable  of  high 
polish,  and  the  step  is  a single  stone,  11  ft.  8 in. 
by  1 ft.  4 ft.  by  6fc  in.  The  great  stone  barns  ; 
a double  transept  on  each  side  at  Doulting.; 
rare  dignity  of  design  at  Pilton  ; grace  and 
refinement  and  excellent  sculpture  in  gables 
(signs  of  the  evangelists)  at  Glastonbury ; 
notable  size  at  Wells, — may  be  put  into  one  short 
sentence.  The  domestic  buildings  could  hardly 
be  driven  into  one  of  reasonable  dimensions. 
The  Fish-house  and  the  Abbot’s  residence  at 
Meare,  where  there  are  grand  fireplaces  and 
noteworthy  doorways  and  windows,  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  work  of  Bishop  Ralph, 
and  then  by  the  later  work  at  the  Vicar’s  Close 
at  Wells;  the  manor-house  at  Ditcheat,  a 
most  picturesque  gabled  house,  with  later  wood- 
work in  doors  and  staircase  ; the  George,  the 
Tribunal,  the  gateway,  and  Red  Lion,  and  the 
almshouses  at  Glastonbury  ; the  strange  parson- 
age at  Bruton,  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  Bruton 
Abbey;  the  modern  Mellifont  abbey  (an  invented 
name)  at  Wookey,  with  an  old  window  built  in 
over  its  entrance  resembling  the  window  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Vicar’s  Close  at  Wells,  and 
with  a great  deal  of  excellent  old  stone 
carving  stuck  in  a miscellaneous  way  into 
the  walls ; the  roof  of  the  great  hall  at  the 
archdeaconry  at  Wells,  and  the  garden-front 
and  bay  window  of  the  deanery  ; the  manor- 
house  and  other  buildings  at  Mells  ; the  group 
of  gables  on  the  north  of  the  main  line  of  houses 
at  Axbridge,  with  a turret  rising  behind  the 
gables;  the  clever  general  design  with  clever 
details  of  the  oldtimber-and-plaster  house  in  the 
rear  of  the  inn  on  the  south  of  the  market-place 
at;  Wells; — these  might  he  considered  enough 
for  the  best- disposed  of  sentences  to  carry.  The 
elaborate  brackets  of  wrought  iron,  supporting 
the  inn  signs  which  hang  over  Brnton  streets, 
are  good  work  of  the  last  century.  Roofs  were 
entitled  to  an  earlier  mention.  First  among 
the  wagon-roofs  would  come  Shepton-Mallet, 
for  varied  design  and  capital  execution, — panels, 
foliage,  and  angels,  and  all  of  an  aerial  tone, 


on  the  spectator  and  swallow  the  detail,  ii 
will  happen  with  black  woodwork  in  that  poi! 
tion.  Some  stronger  marking  of  the  main  di\ 
sious  might  render  such  a roof  still  mo 
perfect.  Among  the  high-pointed  roofs  t; 
transepts  at  Doulting  would  bear  off  t 
palm;  among  the  flat-ribbed  ceilings  the  aiflkl 
at  Bruton  and  Axbridge.  A parenthetical  par 
graph  might,  however,  becomo  in  this  way  t 
enough  to  nourish  parenthetical  sentences,  if  ri. 
cruelly  pruned.  Enough  has  been  said  to  sb 
that  the  memory  of  Mr.  Sharpe, — the  first  lead 
of  the  excursions,  of  which  the  tenth  has  tb, 
been  completed, — is  kept  green  ; and  that  ti 
path  he  marked  out  is  followed  still,  and  awe 
spent  each  year  pleasantly  in  company  in  givhj 
a keen  glance  at  some  little  district  in  Engla. 
where  good  buildings  are  to  be  found  for  tij 
instruction  of  those  architects  who  wish  s, 
hope,  with  due  consideration  for  the  wants  c, 
views  of  the  present,  to  carry  on  the  traditib 
of  the  elder  days. 


EXAMPLES  OP  DECORATIVE 
IRONWORK. 

Amid  the  very  questionable  taste  in  mi  i 
points  of  architectural  design  to  which  J.i 
recent  revival  of  eighteenth-century  archill 
ture  has  given  rise,  there  is  one  part  of  ta 
revival  with  which  the  most  cultivated  ts,' 
may  sympathise,  that  which  concerns  the  in 
work  of  the  period  referred  to.  This,  in  fs, 
was  with  ourselves,  as  with  many  others,  mam 
for  admiration  long  before  the  idea  of  rebali 
tating  the  architecture  of  the  period  in  toto\- 
occurred  to  any  one.  It  is  not  very  easy 
understand  why,  but  certain  it  is  that  while  i| 
English  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  cenfci 
(interesting,  no  doubt,  in  some  ways)  sh 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  senseless  corrnp  ) 
of  Classic  detail  that  could  well  be,  and,  in  fil 
is  on  the  whole  a most  debased  style  of  ar 
tectnre,  the  ornamental  ironwork  of  the  pe: 
is  frequently  in  admirable  taste,  and  is  de9ig 
with  a true  perception  of  the  nature  and  o 
racter  of  the  material  which  seems  to  impai 
meaning  and  refinement  of  their  own  ever 
some  of  the  rococo  forms  peculiar  to  the  t* 
of  the  day,  when  they  are  modified  and  adaji. 
tc  his  purpose  by  the  ironworker.  ^1 

We,  therefore,  can  speak  with  all  cordialit: 
a work,  just  now  published,  which  illastr :i 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  ironwor! 
the  last  century  and  the  close  of  the  seyenteo' 
which  are  to  be  found  in  London  and  its  ne 
bourhood,  for  it  is  from  this  quarter  that!1 
specimens  offered  to  us  by  Mr.  Ebbetts*: 
chiefly  selected;  and  probably  the  neighh 
hood  of  London  affords  a far  greater  amoum 
work  of  this  kind  than  can  be  found  anyw, 
else  in  England,  for  the  ornamental  iron  p 
was  an  almoBt  inevitable  accompaniment  of  ■ 
solid  brick  houses  which  were  bnilt  during! 
last  century  around  the  suburbs  of  London,] 
residences  of  a class  of  wealthy  men  who,  in> 
present  day  of  railways,  would  lire  far  ou: 
the  country,  but  who,  in  the  pre-railway  pe: 
had  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  towi 
their  business  or  court  appointments.  T 
old  residences,  with  their  high  brick  walls: 
rich  and  tasteful  iron  gates,  are  mostly  1 
built  up  and  surrounded  by  the  encroachm; 
of  modern  London ; but  they  still  give  to: 
roads  or  streets  in  the  outskirts  of  the  toi 
special  character,  as  we  come  upon  their  weak 
stained  but  solid  walls  here  and  there,  amia 
rows  of  speculative  villas  and  bay-winde 
“desirable  residences”  which  threaten  to  en< 
them.  This  encroachment  of  new  subu: 
streets  upon  the  old  suburban  mansions  is; 
tinually  threatening  to  lead  to  the  demolitio 
the  latter,  so  that  the  specimens  of  iron' 
from  such  sites  have  a special  value  in  publi 
illustrations;  the  author,  indeed,  remarks  i 
some  of  the  specimens  have  already  disappei 
since  he  drew  them.  In  addition  to  u 
smaller  specimens,  which  may  be  calle 
fugitive  poetry  of  ironwork,  we  have  measi 
drawings  of  larger  works  in  St.  Pau  s 
Westminster  Abbey,  of  the  gates  at  Larsn. 
and  Loughton  Hall,  and  of  the  noble  iron  scr 
from  Hampton  Court  Palace,  two  of  wmon 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  1 liese 
are,  of  course,  known  to  all  those  who  s u j 
things,  but  they  can  hardly  be  too  _n- 
and  no  work  on  the  subject  could  a 
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the  natural  colour  of  the  oak,  which  allows  geventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  i>J 
the  detail  to  be  Been,  and  does  not  rush  down  I London;  B.T.  Batsford.  1879. 
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mplete  without  them.  The  drawings  seem 
iry  carefully  executed;  we  are  given  to  under- 
md  that  they  are  from  original  measurements  ; 
p general  design  of  each  specimen  is  given  in 
J,  of  a sufficiently  large  size,  and  details  which 
j3sent  any  noteworthy  peculiarity  of  design  or 
;ail  are  sketched  larger  size.  There  is,  how- 
jjr,  one  serious  omission  which  surprises  us  in 
l>ook  otherwise  carefully  got  up ; there  is  no 
We  to  any  of  the  drawings,  and  no  hint  as  to 
!>  Beale  anywhere  in  the  letterpress  description, 
e thicknesses  of  the  principal  bars  are  figured ; 

, a book  of  measured  drawings  ought  to  have 
in  scaled,  especially  as  the  scales  obviously 
ier  very  much  in  different  plates. 

'flie  qualities  which  make  this  Jacobean  and 
jeen  Anuc  ironwork  so  valuable  are  in  a great 
lasure  the  same  as  those  which  are  exhibited 
good  Mediaeval  ironwork,  only  they  are  shown 
ler  a different  form.  There  is  one  important 

ference,  that  the  Renaissance  ironwork  dis- 
ys  much  more  decided  reminiscence  of  arcbi- 
jtural  forms  and  details  than  does  the  Medi- 
al ironwork.  The  latter,  in  its  scrolls  and 
Isted  fibres  and  flower  forms,  seems  much  more 
lad  to  nature  than  to  architectural  detail.  In 
i ironwork  the  illustrations  of  which  we  are 
r considering,  all  the  forms  are  purely  arti- 
ll,  and  a good  many  of  them  are  directly 
lived  from  architectural  detail  and  ornament 
he  kind  in  fashion  at  the  period.  Sometimes 
| find  this  imitation  carried  out  too  closely 
I unsuitably ; for  instance,  the  Classic  base- 
uldings  executed  in  iron  as  a base  to  a gate- 
|‘  or  pilaster  of  ironwork.  But  the  pilaster 
ilf  is  almost  always  suitably  treated,  trans- 
id  into  the  form  suitable  for  execution  in 
ral-work,  groups  of  parallel  bars  substituted 
^fluted  snrfaces,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  St.  Paul’s 
ir  aisle  gates,  shown  in  Plate  X.  of  Mr. 
i|ietts’s  work.  And  in  the  smaller  details  we 
i many  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  handling 
find  us  of  very  much  of  Medimval  work, 
'ply  because  the  like  causes  produce  the  like 
3ts,  and  when  iron  came  to  be  treated  in  the 
r easiest  and  most  suitable  to  its  character 
Hammering  it  into  thin  strips,  and  then  turn- 
land  bending  it,  the  man  who  worked  it  this 
»•  in  the  seventeenth  century  naturally 
jluced  some  of  the  same  effects  as  the  man 
U handled  the  metal  in  a similar  fashion  in 
I fourteenth  century.  It  is  only  when  you 
i.e  to  impress  upon  iron,  in  its  cast  shape,  all 
iner  of  artificial  treatments  perfectly  foreign 
be  nature  of  the  material,  that  there  comes 
R6sarily  a wide  divergence  between  one  treat- 
t and  another;  otherwise,  two  men  who 
fiy  understand  the  working  of  iron  will 
•ress  on  it  the  same  sort  of  character,  just  as 
1 men  who  understand  mosaic-work  will  give 
he  same  distinctive  character,  though  one 
b prefer  to  be  working  in  Classic  and  the 
>r  in  Gothic  style.*  Details  might  be  picked 
from  these  few  illustrations  we  are  speaking 
liwhich  do  equally  well  for  Gothic  as  for 
isic  work.  In  the  main,  however,  the  broad 
motion  which  does  exist  between  Renais- 
ie  and  Gothic  metalwork  is  that  the 
ier  is  artificial  in  its  shapes  and  feeling; 
^presents  the  art  of  a society  essentially 
ucial,  though  at  the  same  time  refined 
| elegant  in  its  tastes.  Gothic  ironwork 
is  the  natural  forms  of  foliage  as  the  basis 
auch  of  its  best  detail ; Renaissance  iron- 
ic makes  no  reference  to  nature  ; even  where 
ige  is  largely  introduced,  as  in  the  Hampton 
it  screen-work,  it  is  a purely  artificial 
is,  based  upon  Classic  models,  and  the  bulk 
she  ornament  consists  in  intertwined  lines 
i scrolls,  representing  abstract  beauty  of  line 
! proportion  merely.  This  is  a type  of  orna- 
t not  so  poetical  or  so  universally  interesting 
hat  based  upon  nature,  but  it  has  a great 
of  beauty  and  “ fitness,”  and  is  quite 
thy  of  special  illustration,  such  as  it  has 
ived  in  the  publication  before  us,  which  will 
be  of  value  as  a record  of  a class  of  work 
very  durable  in  itself,  and  much  of  which  is 
'g  removed  in  the  course  of  inevitable 
iges  and  alterations  in  building  property. 


urveyorsliip. — Mr.  John  Parker,  of  Bridg 
er,  has  been  appointed  surveyor  and  in 
itor  to  the  Maldon  (Essex)  Rural  Sanitar 
hority,  vice  Longdin,  resigned.  There  wer 
• 100  applications  for  the  post. 


Ins  applies,  of  course,  only  to  materials  which  a 

ripcl  in  their  conditions  of  working,  and  consequ 
r the  artist  and  impose  a style  upon  him.  In 
■ nils  such  as  clay  or  marble,  the  style  of  the  da- 
le individual  is  much  more  decisively  marked. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  BANKING  ACT,  1879. 

The  importance  of  the  new  Banking  Act  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  especially  to  those 
who,  like  contractors  and  builders,  have  con- 
siderable cash  dealings,  is  so  great  that  it 
deserves  a short  notice  in  those  columns.  Pri- 
marily, as  we  all  know,  the  cause  of  the  Act  was 
the  disastrous  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  and  therefore,  primarily,  it  is  a banking 
measure.  On  the  other  hand,  like  most  of  our 
English  legislation,  it  is  not  a plain  and  simple 
enactment ; for,  instead  of  dealing  solely  with 
banks,  it  affects  in  some  respects  joint-stock 
companies  in  general.  In  fact,  the  actual  title 
of  this  statute  is,  “ The  Companies  Act,  1879,” 
adding  another  to  the  several  Companies  Acts 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  Statute- 
book  since  the  great  measure  of  1862  became 
law.  And  certainly,  in  our  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  kept  this  Act  for 
banks  alone,  and  to  have  introduced  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  have  to  do  with  joint-stock 
companies  other  than  banks  in  a separate  Bill. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  measure  which  has 
now  become  law  are  in  reality  three.  The  first 
and  most  important  is  the  permission  granted 
by  section  4,  under  which  “ any  company  regis- 
tered before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
as  an  unlimited  company  may  register  as  a 
limited  company,  or  any  company  already 
registered  as  a limited  company  may  re-register 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.”  This  section, 
it  will  be  noticed,  deals  with  all  joint-stock 
companies,  not  alone  with  banks ; and  though, 
as  we  have  said,  the  primary  object  and  reason 
for  the  measure  was  the  security  of  share- 
holders in  banks,  yet  all  unlimited  companies  are 
touched  by  it.  Apart  altogether,  therefore,  from 
any  question  of  the  liability  of  shareholders  in 
banks,  or  the  security  of  depositors,  this  mea- 
sure introduces  a change  which  is  of  importance 
to  all  classes  of  business  men. 

The  second  main  provision  in  the  new 
statute  is  in  regard  to  the  capital  of  any  re- 
registered company,  the  fifth, section  introduces 
an  important  rider  to  the  limitation  of  liability 
clause.  By  this  section  it  is  enacted  that  “ an 
unlimited  company  may,  by  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  members  when  assenting  to  registration  as 
a limited  company,  increase  the  nominal  amount 
of  its  capital  by  increasing  the  nominal  amount 
of  each  of  its  shares.  Provided  always  that  no 
part  of  such  increased  capital  shall  be  capable 
of  being  called  up,  except  in  the  event  of,  and 
for  the  purpose  of,  the  company  being  wound 
up.”  Then  there  follows  a further  proviso  that 
when  the  capital  is  not  nominally  increased  for 
winding-up  purposes,  yet  that  the  shareholders 
in  a registered  company,  or  in  one  already 
limited,  may  set  apart  a portion  of  the  hitherto 
uncalled-up  capital  for  winding-up  purposes,  and 
this  portion  shall  not  then  be  capable  of  being 
called  up  except  the  company  has  the  misfortune 
to  require  it  for  these  untoward  purposes.  Here 
again  it  will  be  observed  all  joint-stock  com- 
panies are  brought  within  the  range  of  the  new 
measure,  so  that  it  directly  affects  all  limited 
companies  which  are  now  in  existence  by  allow- 
ing them  to  set  apart  a portion  of  their  uncailed- 
up  capital  for  winding-up  purposes,  which  has 
hitherto  been  available  for  any  purpose,  such  as 
the  increase  in  the  sphere  of  tho  operations  and 
for  similar  objects. 

The  third  head  of  importance  deals  with 
banks  alone,  and  provides  for  a compulsory 
audit  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  bank  and 
the  signature  of  the  annual  balance-sheet  by 
the  secretary  and  at  least  three  directors.  This 
latter  clause  will  certainly  give  a larger  measure 
of  security  to  shareholders,  though  it  is  extra- 
ordinary how  unbusinesslike  directors  will  sign 
documents  which  are  sanctioned  by  their  more 
energetic  colleagues,  so  that  too  much  faith 
should  not,  after  all,  be  placed  on  this  part  of 
the  new  Act.  But  in  these  latter  directions  we 
find  points  solely  connected  with  banks  which 
should  not  properly  have  been  included  in  a 
general  joint-stock  measure. 

There  are  other  minor  provisions,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  canning  out  the  main  points 
which  we  have  noticed,  but  from  what  has  been 
said  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  is  an  Act  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  only  to  men  of  business, 
but  to  the  general  public.  The  question  which 
is  now  of  most  interest,  and  which  a few  months 
will  probably  answer,  is  to  what  extent  the  per- 
missive action  of  the  new  statute  will  be  set  in 
motion.  Will  the  numerous  unlimited  banks 
which  are  nowin  existence  re-register  as  limited 
concerns,  or  will  they  remain  in  the  present 
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state  ? Again,  will  any  unlimited  joint-stock 
companies  other  than  banks  take  advantage  of 
its  provisions,  and  will  limited  companies,  as  a 
rule,  set  apart  a portion  of  their  unpaid  capital 
for  the,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  unnecessary  purpose 
of  winding  up  ? It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection 
to  this  new  Act  that,  like  so  many  of  the  enact- 
ments of  the  present  Government,  it  is  permis- 
sive and  not  directory.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  be  the  soundest  principle  to  allow 
banks  at  present  unlimited  to  re-register  as 
limited  if  they  please,  and  not  actually 
compel  them  to  do  so.  After  all,  banks 
are  only  trading  companies  like  any  other 
body  of  men  united  for  a commercial 
purpose,  and  if  the  majority  of  shareholders 
do  not  desire  to  limit  their  liability,  why 
should  a paternal  Government  compel  them  to 
do  so  any  more  than  it  should  compel  all  house- 
owners to  insure  their  dwellings  ? Shareholders 
know  their  risks,  aud  if  they  do  not  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  which  the 
Legislature  has  given  them  tho  opportunity  of 
using,  there  can  be  no  sound  reason  for  not 
letting  them  “gang  their  ain  gait,”  as  the 
Scotch  say.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that 
no  man  of  prudence  will,  if  a bank  does  not 
limit  its  liability,  Remain  a shareholder  in  such 
concern,  and  all  shareholders  in  unlimited  banks 
should  at  once  put  pressure  on  their  directors  to 
induce  them  to  re-register  the  banks  of  which 
they  have  the  management.  That  depositors 
should  consider  their  security  lessened  by  the 
now  Act  seems  to  us  a groundless  alarm.  Not 
one  depositor  in  a hundred  in  an  unlimited  bank 
knows  anything  about  the  stability  of  the  share- 
holders ; they  may  be  “ good  ” for  millions,  or  a 
couple  of  calls  may  exhaust  their  means.  When 
a bank  is  limited,  the  shareholders,  it  is  true, 
may  not  even  be  worth  the  amount  of  their 
liability,  but  that  only  shows  that  the  limit 
fixed  cannot  really  injure  very  greatly  the 
general  security  of  the  depositors.  Again,  un- 
doubtedly, the  fact  that  a man  knows  the  amount 
of  his  liability  will  in  all  probability  cause  bank 
shares  to  become  a much  more  favourite  invest- 
ment with  some  prudent  persons,  though  they 
may  not  individually  be  as  large  holders  as 
some  shareholders  in  the  present  unlimited 
banks ; on  the  other  hand  there  will,  probably, 
be  fewer  “ rotten  ” holders  of  shares,  and  banks 
will,  therefore,  as  a rule,  become  really  sounder 
and  more  stable  concerns.  Thus  it  is  possible 
that  the  new  Act  will  be  the  means  of  enlarging 
the  area  of  bona  fide  investments,  for  in  principle 
there  should  be  no  concerns  more  fit  for  those 
who  desire  fairly  remunerative  investments,  yet 
not  of  the  highest  order  of  security,  than  banks ; 
therefore  we  regard  this  measure  of  the  Session 
of  1879  as  a really  useful  aud  beneficial  enact- 
ment. The  cry  of  the  election  agents,  which  is 
so  loud  just  now,  “ Register,  register,”  may,  in 
a different  sense,  be  fairly  takon  up  by  share- 
holders in  unlimited  banks  and  dinned  into  the 
ear’s  of  directors. 


THE  ORGANISATION  OF 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

While  in  England  the  agreeable  meetings  of 
the  archaeological  societies  are  being  held,  and 
in  many  a quiet  corner  of  distant  counties 
smaller  local  gatherings  are  emulating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  older  societies,  in  France  the 
archaeologists  have  been  busy  in  preparing  their 
valuable  notes  for  the  antiquarian  campaign ; 
but  though  the  ends  proposed  by  these  diligent 
searchers  in  the  domain  of  the  past  is  the  same 
in  each  country,  the  means  adopted  by  each 
somewhat  differ.  With  a lively  sense  of  the 
gratitude  that  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  our 
archaeological  societies  which  have  so  diligently 
explored  our  old  towns  and  villages  within  the 
last  generation,  might  it  not  be  justly  asked,  to 
what  determined  end  have  all  these  laboriously- 
collected  studies  tended?  Certainly,  to  a more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  science  of  archae- 
ology, the  value  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  still  too 
little,  and  in  many  cases  altogether  misunder- 
stood, by  the  public  at  large  ; and  to  the  ex- 
posure of  innumerable  errors  ; but  can  it  be  said 
that  any  clearly-defined  aim  has  been  fulfilled 
in  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  interesting  trans- 
actions laden  with  valuable  facts  buried  away, 
difficult  of  access,  for  want  of  classification  ? Is 
it  not  possible  that  some  amelioration  might  be 
introduced  into  the  system  at  present  followed 
in  the  annual  meetings,  and  in  the  learned  papers 
which  are  so  industriously  prepared  ? 

The  forty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  French 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  6,  1879.  H 


Arctoologioal  Society  began  on  the  2nd  of 
this  month,  and  the  programme  of  the  subjects 
which  the  society  propose  to  inquire  into  cer- 
tainly embraces  a wide  field,  and  shows  us  how 
admirably  such  meetings  are  regulated  m 
France.  At  the  present  moment  our  readers 


may  find  a summary  of  the  programme  ofjhe 


may  uuu  » — j . ■ il  v. 

Archeological  Society’s  meeting  in  the  superb 
old  Gallo- Roman  city  of  Vienne  not  uninterest- 
ing-. A column  might  be  filled  with  the  details, 
fo?  there  are  no  fewer  than  eight  sections  and 
twenty  articles,  comprising  the  consideration  ot 
the  pre-historic  archeology,  the  Roman  epoch, 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  numismatics,  the  sigillo- 
graphy,  the  stethmatics,  or  science  of  the 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  language  of  this 
interes'ing  south-west  corner  of  France.  A 
sketch  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  other 
societies  and  of  private  individuals,  of  the  latest 
discoveries,  will  be  presented,  with  the  notice  ot 
any  facts  that  may  have  modified  existing 
opinions  on  the  elements  of  the  Roman  rule  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ; the  re-examination  ot 
the  topography  of  the  old  town  of  Vienne,  and 
a notice  of  all  known  maps  of  the  town  in  more 
modern  times ; the  study  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  decoration  of  all  the  most  interesting 
monuments,  statues,  bronzes,  mosaics,  &c. ; the 
indication  of  the  museums  in  which  all  detached 
objects  are  to  be  seen  ; the  notice  of  the  pottery 
trade  of  the  district,  whether  foreign  or 
native;  the  study  of  the  Roman  roads  of  the 
province  ; that  of  the  architectural  progress 
of  the  cathedral ; the  production  of  texts  or 
other  proofs  of  the  date  of  all  remarkable  sculp- 
tures, goldsmith’s  work,  tapestry,  &c.,  and  the 
extension  of  this  catalogue  to  the  monuments  of 
religious,  military,  and  civil  architecture ; the 
study,  in  their  principal  types,  of  the  religions 
monuments  of  the  province,  and  tlie  manner  in 
which  they  differ  from  those  of  the  same  type 
in  other  portions  of  the  country  ; the  study  of 
the  military  architecture  of  the  province;  the 
iconography  of  some  special  chateau  and  its 
figured  restoration  ; the  study  of  the  civil  and 
domestic  architecture  of  the  province,  tlie  great 
architects  and  patrons ; the  families  of  the  most 
distinguished  armourers  of  the  province ; in 
numismatics,  the  notice  of  all  recently-discovered 
coins;  in  sigillography,  the  critical  notice  of  all 
the  most  interesting  seals  preserved  in  the 
archives ; the  study  of  the  ancient  weights  and 
measures  ; that  of  the  language  of  the  province 
and  its  bearings  on  the  etymology  of  the  towns 
and  other  geographical  features.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  in  this  comprehensive  programme 
the  effects  of  the  recently-organised  Commission 
for  the  formation  of  an  inventory  of  the  artistic 
treasures  of  France,  referred  to  not  long  since 
in  t\iese  columns.  It  is  evidently  intended  that 
the  archseological  societies  shall  aid  the 
interesting  and  valuable  labours  of  this 
Commission.  In  reading  over  the  programme 
of  the  French  Archaeological  Society’s  meeting 
for  this  year,  how  is  it  possible  not  to  feel 
that  our  English  societies  might  with  profit 
follow  the  excellent  example  of  their  foreign 
brethren  ? Why  should  not  a commission  be 
formed  of  members  selected  from  the  various 
archaeological  societies  of  our  country,  who 
should  draw  up  a fixed  programme  to  be 
followed  each  year,  and  by  means  of  which  we 
might  be  assured  of  directing  the  somewhat 
desultory  studies  as  at  present  pursued  ? Thus 
in  each  town  or  county  in  which  an  archaeo- 
logical society  would  meet,  we  might,  by  the 
aid  of  this  programme,  lead  to  the  preparation 
of  a paper  on  each  of  the  great  branches -of  the 
art  or  the  industry  of  the  province,  the  architec- 
ture, the  painting,  the  sculpture,  the  gold  and 
silversmith,  and  ironsmith’s  work,  the  dialects, 
the  labours  of  the  carver,  the  potter,  the 
typographer,  the  antiquary,  the  medallist  and 
the  monk.  Each  would  form  a special  study, 
and  each  meeting,  as  years  crept  on,  would 
add  to  the  stores  of  self-classifying  informa- 
tion, henceforward  at  the  easy  access  of  the 
student  or  the  professor. 

Another  hint:  the  pleasant  outings  of  the 
arohteological  societies  are  drawing  to  a close. 
Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  reverence 
the  study  of  antiquity,  and  those  who  find  an 
innocent  sensation  in  gazing  on  grey  and  green- 
lichened  bonlders  on  the  ivy-clad  walls  of 
abbeys  and  castles,  and  the  grass-grown  traces 
of  tumuli  on  weald  and  wold,  that  next  sum- 
mer warm,  bright  sunshine  may  enable  them 
to  extend  their  visits,  and  place  an  additional 
stone  or  two  on  the  cairn  of  antiquarian  lore. 
Pleasant  it  would  be  to  recount  some  rambles 
to  little-known  places  which  are  fading  away 


before  the  influences  of  “ silence  and  slow  time”; 

but  an  aged  gentleman,  a boon  companion  of 
Harrie  Baillie,  whileome  taverner  of  the  Tabard, 
whispers,  “ Say  forth  thy  tale,  and  tarry  not  the 
time.”  Hath  not  Geoffrey  Chaucer  become  an 
antiquity  ? 

Within  late  years  a change  has  come  over  the 
mountain  and  moor,  the  copse  and  the  stubble- 
field,  regarded  from  the  sporting  point  of  view. 
No  longer  a small  band  of  men  and  dogs  go 
forth  to  track  the  stag  and  deer  to  their  lair,  or 
the  grouse  and  paitridge  from  the  heathery  hill 
and  the  grassy  valley.  Nowadays  the  sports- 
man goes  not  forth  in  search  of  his  quarry ; the 
quarry  is  penned  in  by  “ beaters,”  and  driven 
vvithin  an  easy  distance  of  the  fatal  rifle  and 
fowling-piece. 

After  the  same  plan  is  there  not  much  “ beat- 
ing up  ” in  connexion  with  the  rambles  of 
archaeological  societies  ? Some  energetic  lovers 
of  antiquity  in  their  daily  walks  stumble  by 
accident  on  some  ancient  church  ( Builder , 
August  30,  1879)  in  some  “ sleepy  hollow  ” 
hamlet,  or  some  decaying  inscription  on  the 
keystone  of  some  bridge  built  long  ago  by 
nobody  knows  who,  and  when  a year  passes 
away  thither  will  flock  troops  of  archaeologists, 
grave  and  gay,  to  gaze  on  the  relics  and  listen 
to  the  story  or  legend.  Now,  in  a certain 
sense,  the  ancient  church  and  the  mouldering 
inscription  are  “ beaten  up  ” game.  Doubtless 
such  excursions  are  instructive,  and  long  may 
they  continue.  But  would  it  not  be  well  if 
every  fellow  and  member  of  our  antiquarian 
associations  became  “beaters  up  ” according  to 
their  leisure  and  opportunities  ? The  hunting- 
ground  is  large,  and  the  game  not  easily  found, 
although,  without  doubt,  plentiful. 

Turn  to  the  hundreds  of  volumes  of  county 
histories  of  England,  and  to  the  first  issue  of 
the  “ Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,”  and  in 
them  will  be  found  references  to  caves,  memo- 
rial stones,  &c.,  existing  at  the  time  in  which 
the  writers  penned  their  accounts,  but  which 
nowadays  are  either  unnoticed  or  unknown.  The 
caves  may  have  been  closed  up  by  proprietors 
who  were  tender  on  the  subject  of  trespassing  ; 
Vandalism  and  agricultural  improvement  may 
have  swept  away  many  of  the  memorial-stones, 
tumuli,  aud  barrows ; but  there  is  a possibility 
that  the  plantations  which  cover  the  once  bare 
hills  and  valleys  may  hide  many  records  of  past 
ages  in  their  shadows  and  undergrowth. 

The  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  the  eminent 
physician  and  antiquary,  in  his  daily  walk  in 
the  gardens  of  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  was 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  a stone  which 
served  as  a foot  bridge  over  a narrow  canal. 
He  had  it  moved  from  its  position,  and  dis- 
covered on  its  lower  Bide  a very  perfect  specimen 
of  the  “cup  and  spectacle”  incisings  which 
have  so  long  been  a puzzle  to  archaaologists.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Hawthornden,  James  Drummond, 
the  late  secretary  to  the  Scottish  Antiquarian 
Society,  discovered  a stone  coffin  in  excellent 
preservation,  forming  a portion  of  a flight  of 
steps,  and  a friend  of  the  writer  was  successful 
in  replacing,  on  its  proper  site,  a sculptured 
monument  recording  the  deeds  of  the  fair 
Lilliard,  who  fell  in  a battle  with  the  English  at 
Ancrum.  He  found  the  precious  relic  serving 
the  purpose  of  a hearthstone  in  a farmhouse 
adjoining  the  battlefield.  Many  other  similar 
discoveries  might  be  cited,  hut  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  to  the  students  of  archeology  the 
great  advantages  that  may  result  from  personal 
effort.  Much  has  been  done,  and  well,  towards 
making  the  dumb  records  of  ages  long  gone 
give  up  their  secrets.  Archeology,  as  a science, 
is  still  in  its  youth,  aud  the  sooner  that  its 
students  aid  its  veteran  professors  the  sooner 
will  it  attain  vigorous  manhood. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE.  1| 


Colonial  Woods. — Messrs.  Coltart  & Co.,  of 
Liverpool,  say  in  their  Wood  Circular  for  Sep- 
tember : — Yellow  pine  has  arrived  freely  during 
the  month,  and  the  stock  shows  a considerable 
increase  ; several  parcels  of  inferior  wood  have 
been  sold  as  low  as  Hid.  per  foot  ex  quay,  and 
good  fair  average  at  14-id.,  -while  prime  wood 
maintains  its  value  ; a parcel  of  St.  John  pine 
has  been  sold  by  auction  at  an  average  of  about 
17£d.  per  foot.  Red  pine  is  not  much  inquired 
for.  Oak  has  been  in  better  demand  during  the 
month,  the  consumption  showing  an  increase  of 
122,000  ft.  against  the  same  month  last  year ; 
Ohio  has  been  sold  by  auction  at  prices  ranging 
from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  4id.  per  foot,  and  a small 
parcel  of  Michigan  at  from  19d.  to  21d.  For 
elm  and  ash  the  demand  continues  dull, 


While  we  find  that  we  may  profit  in  son 
things  by  carefully  watching  the  conduct  ptt1 
sued  bv  our  neighbours,  they,  on  the  other  haul! 
though  not  quite  so  readily,  are  not  unwilling  ii 
admit  that  they  have  much  to  learn  from  wit , 
out.  For  example,  recently  the  defects  of  t. 
French  patent  system  have  been  rousing  ti 
attention  of  the  professional  public.  Certain' 
it  is  an  administrative  rule,  long  since  admitt 
to  be  true,  that  ali  the  more  important  branchtl 
of  the  service  of  the  Government  should  enj >i 
a species  of  autonomy,  in  order  that  the  intereel 
which  it  is  intended  to  protect  may  not  be  ce 
founded  with  others  contrary  or  of  loss  impoi 
ance.  All  those  nations  which  stand  at  tt? 
head  of  the  industrial  world,  our  own  counts 
andtheUnited  States  especially,  have  centralis, 
in  the  management  of  a special  service  all  tl« 
duties  concerning  the  protection  of  industn- 
property.  But  in  France  it  would  appear  th< 
there  exists  no  institution  similar  to  the  Putt’ 
Office;  the  patents  are  deposited  (hence  t> 
word  d6pos6  on  many  French  objects)  with  f 
Minister  of  Commerce,  and  the  trade-mar 
with  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metier  I' 
Owing  to  this  syBtem,  it  may  be  imagined  wli 
trouble  is  met  with  in  the  verification  of  fa 
and  marks.  The  drawings  and  models,  worse  st- 
are scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  it  iit- 
law  to  remedy  this  imperfect  state  of  affai 
that  M.  Bozerian  not  long  since  induced  >; 
Senate  to  submit  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputin 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  satisfact; 
will  be  given  to  the  just  claims  of  the  i 
ventors  and  manufacturers  of  the  country.  ?l 

In  the  same  direction  there  is  equally  a warn. 
Franceof  an  official  journal,  similar  to  those  win 
have  long  existed  with  us  and  in  America,  -I 
voted  to  the  interests  of  patentees  and  invent- 
Foreign  legislation  in  such  matters  remai 
almost  entirely  unknown  toa  large  aud  interest- 
portion  of  the  population.  It  is  also  felt  tt; 
it  would  be  desirable  that,  as  in  the  Washing  i] 
Gazette,  the  more  important  law  decisions  gi'j 
in  France  and  abroad,  in  the  matter  of  pat[l 
rights,  would  afford  a valuable  amount  of  (j 
formation.  With  the  power  of  organisat- 
which  the  French  show  so  strikingly  in  tl 
great  exhibitions,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  tf 
wants  expressed  by  so  large  a class  of  the  po 
lation  will  long  remain  unsatisfied.  The  sa 
factory  arrangement  of  the  laws  of  copyri 
and  patent  remains  still  one  of  the  more  i 
portant  questions  of  the  day. 

Wandering  along  the  old  quays  of  the  i 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  the  rows  of  book-bc 
and  book-shops  that  have  so  long  formed  om 
its  agreeable  features,  and  handling  over  i 
time-eaten  boxes  in  which,  alas  ! uo  longer  it 
possible,  as  in  the  past,  to  come  upon  a “ fitf 
of  intrinsic  value,  or  even  a very  bright  back,  t 
where  often  a useful,  even  if  discarded,  t(, 
can  be  lighted  upon,  an  odd  volume,  in 
ordinary  roan  binding  of  the  last  century,  r 
labelled  “ Londres,”  attracted  our  attenb 
Published  at  Lausanne  in  1770,  and  with- 
author’s  name,  it  is  probably  one  of  < 
numerous  pirated  Dutch  and  Swiss  edition 
the  last  century.  We  have  mentioned  ? 
volume,  as  an  extract  from  it  “concern- 
St.  Paul’s  and  its  Decoration,”  seems  curi 
enough  to  merit  translation,  after  the  articln 
last  week’s  issue  on  that  much-vexed  queeti 
After  speaking  flatteringly  (in  a section  devcl 
to  historical  painting)  of  Hogarth,  of  his  suf 
work  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  composes 
competition  with  Hayman,  Highmore,  and  W: 
our  author  remarks,  “ This  competition  is  i 
only  means  of  giving  historical  painters- 
England,”  and  he  quotes  the  example  git 
by  the  French  goldsmiths  in  their  gift® 
pictures  to  Notre  Dame.  “The  nudity, 
continues,  “ of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  offe 
fine  field  for  the  example  to  be  followed  of  I 
Paris  Goldsmiths’  Company.  The  mannei 
which  the  Reformers  understood  the  second  c- 
mandment  cannot  now  with  the  English  be  < 
sidered  an  obstacle.  The  people  of  London, 
no  more  exposed  than  those  of  Paris  to  ac. 
the  personages  represented  in  their  catner 
pictures;  it  would  regard  them  as  it  does  , 
decorations  by  Thornhill  of  the  cupola  o i 
Paul’s.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Independe 
banished  painted  glass  from  those  churche 


► This  interesting^  institution,  much 


Patent  Museum  at"' Wth  Kensington,  'veU^orthy 


visit  of  all  professional  visitors  to  PfP3,r 
to  the  15th  of  this  month,  by  the  way,  the  Conservat 
closed. 
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oh  it  existed  in  spite  of  the  Reformation ; 
9 these  windows  were  re-established  with  the 
I'lican  Church.  It  is  for  the  Society  of  Arts 
ee  how  far  the  expedient  proposed  can  be 
de  to  agree  with  the  existing  prejudices.  In 
ipting  it,  it  will  procure  for  St.  Paul’s  an 
iiiment  which  will  cause  it  to  resemble,  in 
i a more  striking  degree  than  at  present,  St. 
(3r’s  of  Rome ; the  taste  for  this  decoration, 
ill  extending  to  other  sacred  edifices,  will 
jigurate  in  England  a school  of  painting,  which 
' always  be  wanting  as  long  as  her  artists  are 
I spurred  on  by  a motive  as  powerful  as 
Illation.’' 

£o  not  these  remarks  as  equally  apply  in 
B present  day,  when  the  school  of  great 
prical  painting  is  as  little  cultivated  for 
ft  of  patronage  as  it  was  a century  since  ? 
re  we  not  all  sympathised  with  the  sad  fate 
lames  Barry,  whose  works  we  never  see  on 
liwalls  of  the  Society  of  Arts  without  regret- 
l that  he  was  not  employed  to  decorate  St. 
Il's  ? Have  we  not  Haydon’s  word  for  the 
(jirable  fate  of  his  “ Judgment  of  Solomon,” 
B “ Lazarus,”  his  “ Crucifixion,”  and  his 
;try  into  Jerusalem,”  and  were  not  Hilton’s 
ers  too  little  appreciated  ? But  within  the 
kits  of  a paragraph  we  have  entered  upon  a 
,ect  somewhat  too  deep  for  discussion  here. 
France  each  year’s  Salon  produces  many 
lie  historical  pictures,  the  most  important  of 
Lh  are  invariably  bought  by  the  Government 
Horn  the  churches  and  public  monuments  of 
us  and  the  provinces  ; but  Burlington  House 
:‘ly  exhibits  any  but  moderately-sized  can- 
ies,  nor,  indeed,  are  the  rooms  calculated 
iaihe  reception  of  very  large  pictures, 
sbeakiug  of  Burlington  House,  a recent  visit 
ie  Parc  Monceaux  and  its  beautiful  lawns 
Iclusters  of  trees  and  foliage  suggests  to  us 
iin  these  gardens  the  well-known  picturesque 
■made  reflected  in  the  quiet  surface  of  the 
anachie  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the 
■ in  which  the  Burlington  House  colonnade 
(lit  be  made  available  at  Battersea  Park; 
jliesign  of  placing  it  as  an  entrance  to  the 
)£  seems  happy  enough,  but  as  a beautiful 
i icasting  feature  with  the  prolific  growth  of 
Iblimate,  could  not  a site  in  the  gardens  be 
lined  such  as  many  of  us  remember  in  the 
Hy  Borghese  villa,  so  well  described  by 
Hbhorne,  and  which  was  unfortunately  de- 
>7ed  during  the  Roman  revolution  of  1849  ? 

' Jar  colonnades,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  in 
: ily  all  the  great  gardens  of  the  Palladian 
id. 


A MANUFACTORY  OF  MIRRORS. 

i if e first  mirrors  were  of  polished  copper,  or, 
lor,  of  brass,  such  as  are  mentioned  both  in 
lapter  of  Exodus  and  by  Cicero.  At  a later 
1 1 tin  entered  more  largely  into  their  compo- 
to,  to  be  superseded,  in  the  days  of  Roman 
1 7 by  silver ; but  the  Phoenicians  had  pre- 
1 the  Romans  of  Pompey’s  age  by  putting  a 
fished  surface  behind  a plate  of  glass.  Since 
i it  must  be  admitted,  great  advances  have 
u!  made,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
sed  human  kind  whose  face  is  not  upon 
lion  reflected  in  a mirror,  large  or  small, 
dor  brilliant.  In  consequence,  the  demand 
1'iormous,  and  the  production  on  a corre- 
liug  scale.  Regarded,  moreover,  as  articles 
I'.rniture  and  decoration,  mirrors  have  be- 
essential  to  modern  taste.  They  are  of 
tiful  effect  almost  anywhere.  They  mul- 
1 the  lights ; they  reflect  the  dresses  and 
Is  in  a saloon  ; they  create  an  air  of  mag- 
mce  where  very  little  of  it  really  exists. 
French,  of  course,  claim  a pre-eminence  in 
manufacture ; but  it  might  be  difficult  to 
■mine  where  a similar  superiority  is  not 
;ted  by  them,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  admit 
their  productions  rank  among  the  highest. 
3 of  St.  Gobain,  notwithstanding  formidable 
ries,  have  succeeded  in  holding  their  position, 
h is  second  to  that  of  no  kindred  establish- 
i*  *n  the  world.  They  are  not  to  be  classed, 
remembered,  with  the  sparkling  Venetian 
! the  excellence  of  which  was  principally 
''to  entirely  other  causes;  but  it  is,  at  the 
1 time,  unquestionably  true  that  the  French 
irs  of  the  seventeenth  century  owed  many 
leir  improvements  to  the  artisans  brought 
iris  from  Venice  by  Colbert.  It  was  they 
taught  the  French  to  abandon,  for  this 
.ose,  the  tedious  and  imperfect  process  of 
, and  to  substitute  for  it  one  of 

uding,”  if  such  a term  will  apply  to  this 
. cular  material.  The  St.  Gobain  factory, 


THE  BUILDER. 


in  a northern  department  not  far  from  the 
Belgian  frontier,  was  threatened  with  collapse 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  ; but 
with  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  public  taste 
for  this  style  of  ornament  revived.  The  palaces 
of  that  monarch  were  literally  lined  with  glass; 
his  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  and  his  crystal 
chambers  at  the  Trianon,  were  imitated  by  the 
more  opulent  nobility,  so  that  an  immense 
impetus  was  given  to  the  manufacture.  The 
historical  part  of  the  subject,  however,  is  too 
elaborate  to  be  dwelt  upon  here ; but  it  is  worth 
while  noticing  the  different  kinds  of  alkalies  that 
have  at  various  periods,  been  employed  at 
St.  Gobain; — from  Syria  and  the  Levant; 
from  Valentia,  Alicante,  and  Carthaginia ; from 
Sicily,  Languedoc,  the  Holy  Islands  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  from  Narbonne. 
These  still  continue  to  be  used,  but  with 
admixtures  of  manganese  and  cobalt  blue,  the 
latest  combination  approved  being  thirty  ounces 
of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.  The 
process  of  vitrification  at  St.  Gobain  is  now,  of 
course,  far  simpler  and  more  perfect  than  when 
its  founders  fancied  themselves  in  possession 
of  inscrutable  and  invaluable  Becrets.  Sand,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  is  the  first  necessity,  and 
of  this  that  of  Fontainebleau  is  preferred 
before  any  other.  It  is  washed  in  the  forest, 
and  sent  to  head-quarters  by  rail.  From  Ohauny, 
in  the  same  department,  are  brought  large 
quantities,  prepared  in  a special  factory,  of 
carbonates  and  sulphates  of  soda,  with,  also, 
the  requisite  supplies  of  charcoal.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Namur  provides  carbonates  of 
quicklime  and  a peculiar  blue  chalk,  the  tiut  of 
which  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  fire. 
Into  this  mixture,  while  not  yet  in  a state  of 
fusion,  are  thrown  innumerable  fragments  of 
broken  glass,  which  have  been  scrupulously 
cleaned,  from  all  metallic  impurities  especially, 
and  the  “ magma,”  as  it  is  called,”  is  now 
complete,  and  is  forwarded  to  the  scene  of 
another  stage  of  operations.  There,  one  huge 
furnace  is  for  ever  glowing,  night  and  day  ; 
another  is  in  course  of  construction;  a third, 
fully  built  and  drying,  is  ready  to  replace  the 
first  when  that,  after  seven  or  eight  months  of 
incandescence,  at  a white  heat,  has  literally 
burnt  itself  out  and  been  destroyed.  These 
occupy,  in  a line,  the  centre  of  a vast  building. 
On  either  side  are  ranged  deep  arched  ovens, 
the  use  for  which  comes  after  that  of  the 
furnaces.  These  latter  are  built  upon  deeply- 
embedded  masses  of  a stony  earth,  which 
absorbs  no  heat,  but  throws  it  upward,  the 
walls  and  arches  being  composed  of  the  hardest 
brick,  encased  with  slabs  of  concrete,  fabricated 
in  special  workshops  on  the  establishment,  and 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
manufacture. 

Then  come  the  melting-pots.  These  are  of  an 
importance  even  higher  still,  not  an  iota  less  so 
than  those  employed  in  the  most  exquisite  por- 
celain manufacture.  They  must  be  made  of 
clay  from  Champagne,  Monterau,  or  the  vicinity 
of  Namur.  This  is  minutely  examined  on  the 
®pot,  and  all  suspicious  specimens  are  rejected. 
Arrived  at  St.  Gobain,  it  is  ouce  more  analysed 
and  tested,  so  that  the  least  admixture  of  pyrites 
or  any  colouring  mineral  may  be  detected.  A 
part  is  then  crushed,  and  a part  calcined,  when 
the  same  processes  of  examination  are  gone 
over  again.  With  these  are  mixed  the  dust  and 
debris  of  previous  “ turnings-out,”  which  have 
all  been  subjected  to  similar  scrutiny,  and  the 
whole  is  ground  in  mortars,  with  enormous 
pestles  working  vertically,  at  a velocity  that 
makes  them  “ sleep  ” to  the  unaccustomed  eye. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  a sort  of  paste,  carefully 
shaped  into  blocks,  and  placed  in  cellars  main- 
tained in  a certain  regular  degree  of  dampness, 
the  object  being  to  keep  it  moist  and  pliable  so 
that  it  may  be  kneaded  by  the  hand,  as  dough 
used  to  be  by  the  feet  in  England  and  Germany. 
Every  attempt  to  substitute  machinery  for 
actual  manipulation  has  hitherto  failed.  So 
equal  in  consistence  and  softness  should  this 
composition  be,  that,  supposing  a number  of 
leaden  balls,  all  of  the  same  weight,  dropped 
from  the  same  height,  at  the  same  time,  upon 
the  surface  of  a mass  of  two  or  three  hundred- 
weight, they  would  be  expected  tosinktopi-ecisely 
the  same  depth,  one  and  all.  And  this  perfec- 
tion is,  more  frequently  than  not,  attained.  It 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  one  part  of  the 
crucible  may  be  neither  more  nor  less  susceptible 
of  heat  than  any  other.  The  “ pots  ” are  then 
fashioned,  also  by  hand,  without  the  aid  of 
moulds,  an  exact  equality  of  thickness  being 
secured  by  measurements  from  within  and 


without,  of  mathematical  accuracy.  Into  them, 
slightly  vase-shaped  and  of  great  solidity  at 
the  bottom,  is  poured,  when  they  have  been 
thoroughly  hardened,  the  molten  flood  which  is, 
ultimately,  to  become  glass,  and  shine  from  the 
walls  of  palaces,  theatres,  and  mansions,  all 
over  the  world.  Round  each  is  drawn  a raised 
ring,  giving  a hold  to  the  pincer-claws  that  axe 
to  suspend  it  over  a firenot  to  be  approached  by 
human  hand  or  breath.  But  the  “ordinary” 
drying  occupies  six  mouths,  followed  by  a 
shorter  or  longer  period,  “ extraordinary,”  in 
the  ovens.  When  the  “ pots  ” are  hung,- 
every  aperture  is  closed,  except  that  which  is 
necessary  to  preserve  a draught,  but  through 
half-moons  of  coloured  glass,  immensely  thick,  a 
watch  is  kept  upon  the  fires  burning  and  caldrons 
bubbling  within.  In  about  six  or  eight  hours 
the  melting  is  complete  ; next,  the  heat  must  be 
intensified  to  throw  off,  or  l-ather  annihilate, 
whatever  impurities  may  still  lurk  in  the  boiling 
compound.  Everything  in  it  capable  of  destruc- 
tion is  destroyed,  every  volatile  element  is  cast 
up  and  out,  every  obstinate  particle  is  assimi- 
lated, and  this  goes  on  during  about  four  houi’s, 
after  which,  by  slow  degrees,  the  power  of  the 
furnace  is  abated,  the  glass,  when  too  hot  or  too 
liquid,  being  less  paste-like,  and  therefore  less 
plastic.  In  three  hours  more  the  molten  mass 
is  ready  to  bo  let  flow,  by  the  assistance  of 
machinery,  out  fi-om  crucible  and  furnace  in  a 
red  almost  transparent  stream,  over  a large 
perfectly  level  plane  of  iron  under  huge  rollers, 
when  it  passes  on  to  tables  by  diverging  ways, 
and  is  separated  into  differently-sized  sheets. 
Of  course  there  are  numerous  mechanical  opera- 
tions between  the  tilting  of  the  “pot,”  the 
spreading  forth  of  the  glass  in  a stream,  and  its 
sudden  arrest,  as  though  the  same  stream  had 
been  suddenly  transformed  into  a surface  of 
transparent  ice.  But  besides  that  they  would 
take  long  in  description,  the  length  of  the 
description  would  mislead, — for  the  swiftness 
with  which  the  whole  takes  place,  from  beginning 
to  end,  seems  magical.  This,  however,  is  not 
all.  The  annealing  furnaces  have  yet  to  come, 
and  in  them  the  glass  sheets  are  arranged,  two 
and  two  or  four  and  four,  according  to  their 
dimensions,  when  their  heat  is  gi’adnally  dissi- 
pated, though  the  admission  of  air  is  most 
carefully  regulated.  A plate  of  glass  taken  hot 
from  the  furnace  into  the  outer  atmosphere 
would  instantly  fly  to  pieces.  In  due  time  they 
are  again  taken  forth,  examined  for  defects,  cut 
with  the  diamond  into  the  regulation  market 
sizes,  and  transmitted  to  Chauny  to  be  converted 
into  mirrors,  that  is,  by  being  smoothed  on  both 
sides,  polished  as  though  each  square  inch  were 
a separate  jewel  to  be  worn  in  a diadem,  emery 
being  still  the  principal  substance  used,  though 
a particular  oxide  of  iron  also  enters  into  the 
process,  x-eddening  everything  around,  so  that 
the  workshops  are  called  “ the  Red  Houses,” 
and  the  sheet  of  glass  at  length  only  wants  its 
coating  of  quicksilver  to  become  a mirror. 
With  this  part  of  the  manufacture  it  is  un- 
necessary to  detain  ourselves,  since  it  is  familiar 
everywhere.  The  annual  production  of  mirror 
glass  at  St.  Gobain  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thousand  square  yards.  For  the 
the  new  Grand  Hotel  at  Paris  alone,  five  bundled 
square  yards  were  required, — a sufficient  com- 
ment on  the  modern  prosperity  of  the  manu- 
facture. 


YALLE  CRUCIS  ABBEY. 

It  would  be  curious  to  find  out,  if  it  were 
possible,  what  proportion  of  the  visitors  who 
make  a pilgrimage  to  some  of  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings  which  are  now  in  decay,  do  so  purely 
out  of  interest  in  the  ruins  themselves,  or  be- 
cause, in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  it  is  “ the  thing 
to  do,”  when  visiting  a particular  part  of  the 
country.  Very  few  ruins,  we  imagine,  are  less 
intelligently  visited  than  those  of  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  for  most  of  those  who  spend  a few  days 
in  the  Yale  of  Llangollen  consider  themselves  in 
duty  bound  to  find  their  way  to  the’  remains  of 
the  Abbey  of  Llan-Egwest. 

But  there  is  much  of  pleasure  in  such  a visit 
to  any  one  interested  in  architecture,  or  in  the 
picturesque  alone.  Like  most  of  the  buildings 
which  we  owe  to  the  Mediaeval  monkish  orders, 
Yalle  Crucis  Abbey  is  most  picturesquely 
situated,  for  it  lies  in  a side  valley  from  the 
larger  valley  of  the  Dee  through  which  a small 
stream  trickles  down  to 

“ Where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream,” 
dashing  down  thx-ough  its  rocky  bed,  half  hidden 
by  overhanging  clumps  of  aider,  or  the  more 
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stately  sycamore.  It  is  also,  apart  from  the 
pleasant  site  which  it  occupies,  noticeable  as 
being  the  only  ruin  of  the  kind  in  this  portion  ot 
Wales.  The  valley  in  which  it  stands  runs  more 
or  less  north  and  south,  and  the  abbey  is,  there- 
fore, placed  at  right  angles  to  the  hill  sides  by 
which  the  vale  is  shut  in. 

What  remains  of  the  once  stately  church 
shows  that  it  was  at  one  period  a fine  example 
of  Early  English  architecture.  The  main  por- 
tion is,  as  we  have  said,  in  sufficient  preserva- 
tion to  give  a perfect  idea  of  the  original 
structure.  “ The  church,”  says  Mr.  Brock,  in 
the  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Congress  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  in  1877,  “ is  of 
the  usual  cruciform  type, — an  aisleless  presby- 
tery, transepts  with  two  chapels,  forming  an 
eastern  aisle  to  each.  There  has  been  a low 
square  tower  over  the  crossing,  and  a nave  of 
six  bays  with  two  aisles.  The  extreme  length 
is  165  ft. ; length  of  transept  from  north  to 
south,  98  ft. ; width  of  nave  and  aisles,  67  ft. 
6 in. ; width  of  chancel,  30  ft. ; and  of  transept, 
30  ft.”  But  it  is  the  east  and  west  walls  which 
are  most  striking,  for  the  west  wall  is  almost 
perfect,  showing  the  Pointed  doorway,  the 
three  lancet-headed  windows,  surmounted  by  a 
rose  window  of  eight  divisions,  in  all  their 
original  completeness  ; whilst  opposite  we  have 
the  lofty  wmdows  in  the  eastern  end  in  all  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Early  English  style.  But  from  the  character  of 
the  architecture  there  is  no  wealth  of  detail  or 
great  beauty  of  execution  to  cause  the  eye  to 
follow  for  hours  the  shapes  produced  by  the 
Mediaeval  chisel.  When  you  have  once  grasped 
the  proportions  and  the  simplicity  of  Llan-Eg- 
weBt,  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  abbey 
church  are  gained.  Fine  tombs  are  visible  on 
the  floor  of  the  abbey,  one  of  which  contains 
an  inscription,  still  in  considerable  preservation, 
helping  to  point  out  the  age  of  the  church, 
running,  as  it  does  : — 

“ Hie  jacet  Gweirca  (Ilia  Owein,  cuj.  animrepropiciett 
Deua.  a.m.  1290.” 


the  awe,  it  may  be  said,  which  a pile  of  the 
grandeur  and  size  of  Valle  Crucis  must  have 
caused  in  the  minds  of  those  who  dwelt  in,  or 
those  who  passed  through,  these  Welsh  valleys. 
One  understands  better,  from  such  a bird’s-eye 
view,  the  position  of  the  great  religious  houses 
in  Mediaeval  days,  a position  which  mere  ruins, 
however  picturesque,  or  however  craftily 
worked,  cannot  thoroughly  give. 


COST  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

The  following  statement  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  various  lighthouses  at  home  and  abroad 
is  taken  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Gordon,  C.E. 
to  which  we  referred  in  our  former  articles  on 
Lighthouse  Towers.  The  structures  mentioned 
are  all  lofty  towers,  and  the  cost  of  lanterns 
and  optical  arrangements,  as  well  as  of  dwellings 
for  the  men  engaged  in  the  service,  are  also 
included,  and  reduced  to  the  common  unit  of 
comparison  of  the  foot  linear  of  vertical  height 
of  the  towers.  The  list  will  be  found  to  add  to 
the  completeness  of  our  former  articles  on  this 
interesting  subject. 

Lighthouses  abroad  (on  Mr.  Gordon's  designs). 

d. 


No. 

Total  height, 
feet. 

£.  s. 
About. 

1. 

...  150  Leboscery,  founded  on 
a shaky  sand  island 

155 

14 

2. 

...  145  Great  Isaacs  

114 

12 

3. 

...  128  Bermuda  

66 

4. 

...  133  Little Foerder (Norway) 

56 

8 

5. 

...  100  Jamaica  

58 

6. 

...  97  Barbadoes  

55 

7t 

83  Trowbridge  Shoal,  S. 
Australia,  founded  on 
Baud  bank 

110 

7 

8. 

...  60  Turks’  Island  

68 

9 

The  mean  cost  being  8 4£.  18s.  per  foot  of  height. 
At  Home. 


The  abbey  itself  was  originally  an  offshoot  of 
the  Abbey  of  Strata  Marcella,  or  Stratmargel, 
in  Montgomeryshire,  and  belonged  to  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  and  it  was  apparently  founded  in 
or  about  the  year  1200,  by  Madoc  ap  Gryffydd 
Maelor.  When  we  get  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  Domesday  period  of  the  religious  houses  of 
England,  we  find  the  Cistercians  of  Valle  Crucis 
holding  considerable  property  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys;  but  at  the  same  time  it  did  not 
rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  religious  houses  of 
England.  (“  Monasticon  Anglicanum,”  vol.  v. 

P-  720-) 

To  the  south  of  the  abbey  and  joined  to  it  is 
still  visible  the  chapter-house ; but  it  unfor- 
tunately is  occupied  as  a dwelling-house,  has 
the  windows  at  the  back  blocked  up,  parti- 
tions inside,  so  that  its  architectural  effect  is 
almost  wholly  spoilt.  It  is  much,  indeed,  to  be 
regretted  that  the  owner  does  not  build  a more 
commodious  house  at  a little  distance  for  his 
tenant,  and  leave  the  remains  of  the  monks’ 
secular  building  unincumbered  with  modern 
brick  and  plaster,  standing  alone,  side  by  side, 
with  the  pure  and  simple  architecture  of  the 
church.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  most  telling  and 
suggestive  way  to  view  the  ruins  of  Valle  Crucis 
is  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  overhanging 
hills, — the  smooth  and  grassy  summit  of  Coed 
Teddryn,  for  example,  which  rises  to  the 
westward.  By  this  means  the  windings  of  the 
Dee  are  visible,  passing  down  through  the  fertile 
meadows  and  dashing  through  the  gorge  of 
Berwyn;  the  smooth  and  swelling  hills  divided 
by  the  lesser  valleys  appear ; Llangollen  with  its 
ancient  bridge ; and,  down  in  the  smaller  valley, 
half  hidden  by  the  trees,  Valle  Crucis  Abbey, 
its  white  walls  showing  the  original  form ; so 
that  with  but  a small  effort  of  the  imagination 
it  is  easy  to  picture  it  in  its  flourishing  days, 
a stately  pile, — the  great  religious  bouse  of  the 
district,  receiving  the  wearied  traveller  as  he 
passed  from  the  western  coast  of  Wales  through 
the  valley  of  the  Dee  to  Shrewsbury  or  Chester. 
The  broken  columns,  the  glassless  windows,  are 
not  seen  from  the  heights  above,  only  the  still 
lofty  walls,  the  general  form,  so  that  like  the 
suggestive  drawings  of  a great  artist,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  fill  in  the  details,  and  thus  obtain  in 
the  mind  an  idea  which  the  mere  wandering 
close  to  and  among  the  ruins  can  hardly  give. 
The  position,  too,  of  the  building  is  thus  much 
more  striking,  because  it  is  possible  to  recognise 
what  was  once  the  wildness  of  the  valleys 
beneath,  and  the  homelike  character  of  the 


9. 

...  101  Carlingford  

....  281 

6 

10. 

...  112  Arran  Island,  S 

....  12? 

5 

11. 

...  101  Arran  Island,  N 

....  148 

14 

12. 

...  110  Tusker  Rock  

....  326 

0 

13. 

...  100  Kinsale 

....  105 

5 

14. 

. 92  Fastuet  Rock  (iron) 

...  205 

19 

...  84  Tarbert  Rock  

....  120 

7 

16. 

...  87  Tory  Island 

....  192 

10 

17. 

..  8S  Rathlin  Island 

....  109 

10 

18. 

..  73  St.  John’s  Point  .... 

....  151 

3 

19. 

...  76  Maiden  Rock,  S 

....  243 

15 

20. 

...  68  Maiden  Rock,  N 

....  272 

8 

21. 

...  79  Hyne  Head,  N.  ... 

79  Hyne  Head,  S 

263 

4 

22. 

263 

4 

23. 

...  66  South  Rock 

....  2S6 

10 

24. 

...  74  Beeves  Rock  

128 

0 

...  75  Wicklow,  Upper  ... 

122 

16 

26. 

68  Minehead 

144 

0 

27. 

...  158  Skerryvore,  including 
also  harbour  and 

dwellings  at  Hyn 

sh*  550 

0 

28. 

...  139  North  Ronaldsay... 

93 

0 

29. 

...  134  Tarbetness  

69 

17 

30. 

...  11S  Covesea  Skerries... 

97 

11 

31. 

...  115  Buchaness  

103 

11 

32. 

...  117  Bell  Rock 

524 

4 

33. 

99  Whutsey  Skerries 

216 

13 

24. 

...  113  Rhu  Vaal 

16 

35. 

....  120  Girdleness  

107 

16 

Mean  cost  of  lighthouses  at  home,  1941.  Is. 
per  foot  of  height. 


and  a popular  Dramatic  Theatre  has  been  unde 
discussion  for  more  than  two  years,  not  alone  i| 
the  Municipal  Council  but  in  the  Ministry  .i 
Fine  Arts,  and  to  the  zeal  of  M.  Turquet,  tit 
Under-Secretary,  must  be  attributed  thereviv' 
of  the  question,  which  there  is  now  every  prf 
spect  will  be  carried  through.  M.  Viollet-ll, 
Due’s  active  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  ad van ' 
the  spread  of  general  culture  is  well-known 
the  professional  world,  and  it  is  not  surprisin' 
to  find  him  thus  warmly  advocating  a projei 
so  directly  serving  the  aims  of  instruction  • 
afforded  through  wholesome  theatrical  amnnp 
ment. 

The  popular  Opera-house,  remarks  M.  Violliil 
le-Duc,  in  the  report  he  has  recently  laid  befr 
the  Council,  will  not  appeal  to  the  public  whn 
frequents  either  the  Grand  Opera-house  or  tc 
Opera  Comiquo.  By  the  lowness  of  the  priq- 
the  popular  lyric  theatre  will  receive  a gr< 
part  of  the  numerous  persons  who  crowd  t« 
cafd  concerts  and  smaller  theatres.  M.  Vloll 
le-Duo  believes  that  since  the  closing  of  t> 
first  Theatre  Lyrique,  some  nine  years  sin 
the  Farisian  population  has  sensibly  increasi 
in  its  musical  taste.  If  really,  he  remarks,  c! 
need  of  bearing  good  musical  works  is  notices 
among  a large  portion  of  the  Parisian  populate 
(a  fact  proved  by  the  success  of  the  numeri 
popular  concerts)  the  popular  opera  will  sup; 
this  want.  The  expenses  of  the  mise-en-sc 
are  usually  exaggerated.  Hundreds  of  th 
Bands  of  francs  are  swallowed  up  without  pr.' 
either  to  art  or  to  the  manager  to  prepare  pit1 
which  eventually  fail  in  pleasing  the  public.  " 
it  necessary  in  the  proposed  Popular  0p«< 
house  to  have  such  exaggerated  extravagant 
The  public  which,  in  many  theatres,  is  contem 
with  simple  scenery  and  accessories,  wher 
goes  to  the  theatre  to  hear  good  music,  will 
it  is  my  opinion,  be  exacting  on  this  point,  v 
will  especially  wish  to  hear  well-rendered  m 
and  well-interpreted  plays,  visiting  other  tbea 
to  please  their  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
gorgeous. 

With  regard  to  the  popular  Dramatic  Theal 
which  would  serve  as  a complement  to 
popular  Opera-house,  the  Municipal  Council 
is  generally  believed,  will  endeavour  in  e\ 
way  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  claims  of  r 
public ; it  being  intended  to  introduce  sev: 
original  features  into  the  management,  notn 
the  organisation  of  morning  performances: 
lectures.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  ti 
popular  of  the  Paris  theatres  has,  even  as  ir 
offered  to  place  gratuitously  each  Thura 
(the  French  half-holiday),  during  thedaytiir 
certain  number  of  seats  at  the  disposal  of 
children  of  the  municipal  schools  and  t 
masters;  and  these  conditions  will  be  taken: 
consideration  by  the  direction  of  the  pop] 
Opera-house  and  the  Dramatic  Theatre;  c 
these  seats,  given  to  the  young  pupils  as  pc 
for  good  conduct,  it  is  expected,  will  serve  r 
powerful  and  instructive  incentive  to  ti 
study. 

Without,  as  we  have  previously  roman 
there  existing  any  decided  similarity  betn 
the  two  projects  which  are  at  present  recen 
the  attention  of  the  theatrical  worlds  of  fn 
and  England,  we  see  the  interest  that,  on, 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  is  taken  in  the  qi 
tion  of  the  dramatic  amusement  placed  at 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  import* 
that  is  attached  to  the  nature  of  that  am 
ment  as  a potent  factor  in  the  education  ot. 


THE  STAGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  must  be  interesting  to  those  who  are 
moving  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  a National 
Theatre  in  London  to  find  so  eminent  an  artist 
as  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  embodying  views  which  he 
has  long  privately  expressed  in  a project  which 
he  has  brought  before  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council,  of  supplying  the  necessity  for  the 
formation  of  a popular  Opera  - house  and  a 
Dramatic  Theatre. 

Though  not  similar  in  aim,  it  is  a coincidence 
worthy  of  remark,  this  necessity  expressed 
simultaneously  in  two  countries,  already,  one 
would  suppose,  plentifully  supplied  with  thea- 
trical amusement ; and  the  interest  6hown  in 
the  question  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  is  pleasantly 
encouraging  to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  a National  Theatre  in 
London. 

In  France  the  need  of  a national  Opera-house 


masses.  , , » 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  advocates  ot 
National  Theatre  in  England  would  desire 
question  should  be  studied,  and  it  forms  it 
principal  argument  in  favour  of  the  estab 
ment  of  a theatre  able  to  place  before  the  p 
a well-chosen  and  well-interpreted  list  of  st. 
pieces,  and  in  the  choice  of  which  the  pop 
taste,  in  lieu  of  controlling  the  announcen 
of  the  play-bills,  may  be,  in  part,  healthily 
trolled.  


* According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Lights,  Buoys,  and  Beacons,  the  cost  of  the  Skerryvore 
...  -t,  ,,  , , , , tower  comes  out  at  626i.  per  foot,  or  nearly  the  same  as 

little  town  of  Llangollen,  and  to  understand  | the  Bell  Rock, 


The  Town  Council  of  St.  Ives  last  v 

elected  Mr.  J.  M.  Noall,  builder,  borough 
veyor,  in  place  of  Mr.  Henry  Daniel,  resigi 
There  were  sixteen  applicants  for  the  ’JPP' 
ment,  which  also  includes  the  duties  o i -P 
of  nuisances.  After  the  election  ot  surji 
the  Council  proceeded  to  discuss  the  o- 
question,  and  finally  resolved  to  accept  the 
of  Mr.  Bower,  proprietor  of  the  gad  ^ ' 

supply  gas  for  the  ensuing  winter  a • 
1,000  cubic  ft.,  this  being  the  same  rate 
year. 
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HULL,  AND  ITS  TRADE. 

water  divided  men  into  three  classes, — 
i retrograde,  the  stationary,  and  the  pro- 
live,”  and  the  same  division  might  even 
iji  justly  be  applied  to  towns  and  ports. 
Jiinly,  it  may  be  said  of  Hull  that  it  belongs 
ue  last-named  class  ; for  few  of  the  ports  of 
land  have  known  such  continued  progress 
lull  has  made.  Unlike  some  of  the  ports  on 
worth-east  coast,  such  as  West  Hartlepool, 
Jlesbrough,  or  Seaham,  it  has  a history  and 
antiquity,  and  hence  it  might  fairly  be 
Mned  that  the  growth  of  the  past  would  not 
i|i8tained  throughout  the  later  years,  when 
j!r  rivals  had  arisen.  It  has  changed  its 
liis  at  times,  but  usually  these  changes  have 
'll  in  the  direction,  on  the  whole,  of  enlarge- 
i , and  from  generation  to  generation  Hull 
igrown.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  its 
loencement  as  a town  and  port  dated  to 
fi,  but  its  importance  in  a commercial  point 

i ew  scores  of  years  before  that  date  has 
li  demonstrated.  When  the  thirteenth  cen- 
twas  young,  the  trade  of  Hull  was  exten- 

ii  and  the  duties  received  there  seem  to 
}j  been  about  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the 
fpgate  for  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  Char- 
l|.  at  the  end  of  that  century,  it  had  for  a 

i a chequered  history, — now  visited  by 
I'ty,  then  devastated  by  flood  and  pestilence, 
alien  besieged  by  a king  in  the  civil  wars. 
Wt  growth  in  its  trade  has  characterised  it 
log  the  last  century  ; bnt  if  we  look  at  the 
lige  in  a lesser  period,  we  shall  better  appre- 

ii  the  importance  of  Hull  as  a commercial 
ire  and  as  a port.  In  1832  the  importance 
i nil  as  a shipping  place  was  established  by 
Met  that  641  foreign  trading  vessels  entered 
lards  with  cargoes,  and  nearly  double  that 
) )er  entered  inwards  with  caruoes  ; whilst  of 
i;ing  vessels,  with  cargoes,  1,893  entered  ont- 

and  1,556  entered  inwards.  The  docks 
v the  Old  Dock,  the  Humber  Dock,  and  the 
ition  Dock.  It  was  not  a manufacturing 
^ proper,  though  it  produced  sacking,  saii- 
li,  and  chain-cables.  It  had  five  or  six 
*ehes,  and  a score  of  chapels  and  other  meet- 
jilaces  for  Dissenters.  The  population  was 
mated  at  49,761  for  the  town  and  county  of 
iiston-upon-Hull.  The  town  was  lighted 
! y by  private  gas-works  and  partly  by  those 
li  company  for  the  parish  of  Sculcoates. 
r.  irs  were  brought  there  by  mail,  as  well  as 
diacket  in  one  or  two  instances.  A number 
i >aches  left  the  town,  carriers  were  many, 
tf'it  the  Enterprise,  the  Trent,  the  Eagle,  the 
'sit,  the  Roclcingham,  and  other  Bteam. 
jjats,  as  well  as  “market  packets”  and 
ng  vessels,  and  “ fly  boats”  sailed  from  the 
I);  but  the  time  of  railways  had  not  arrived 
.Hull,  and  commerce,  though  on  a large 
for  that  day,  languished  for  want  of  fuller 
itioB  of  traffic  and  transit,  which  could  not 
i ipplied  under  the  olden  regime. 

me  that  want  of  fnller  facilities  of  trade 
f been  supplied  by  the  railways  and  the 
'•improvements  that  have  been  placed  at 
ervice  of  the  commercial  world,  there  has 
a vast  growth  of  Hull.  Its  population 
•ibe  set  down  as  124,120,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
ttp  centres  of  conveyance  between  Great 
iin  and  the  North  of  Enrope.  Its  commerce 
-•Igrown  with  that  enlarged  population,  and 
is  become  a wealthy  and  populous  port ; 
i?h  its  greatest  admirers  can  scarcely  lay 
t to  the  possession  of  great  beauty  for  it. 
i'harfs  and  warehouses,  its  great  docks,  its 
and  parks,  and  the  vast  town  that  snrrounds 
l in  great  degree  are  utilitarian  in  design 
m scope.  The  import  and  export  trades,  as 
as  fishing,  have  given  to  it  the  momentum 
i for  the  last  few  years  has  characterised  it ; 
the  figures  that  show  the  extent  of  these 
bear  looking  at  a little  in  detail.  Turning 
I to  the  statistics  that  deal  with  the  shipping 
allied  trades,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
a yearly  entrance  of  over  4,680  vessels  with 
oe8  into  Hull,  the  aggregate  tonnage  being 
11,328  tons,  whilst  the  clearances  amount  to 
4,000  with  cargoes.  In  each  case  more 
half  the  number,  and  two- thirds  of  the 
age,  are  steam  vessels.  To  Hull  there 
ags  the  large  total  of  755  vessels,  the 
age  being  170,000  tons, — larger  than  any 
r English  port,  with  the  exception  of  London 
I Liverpool.  Hull  is  not  a large  shipbuilding 
; but  it  turns  out  a few  vessels  of  small 
'age  yearly.  If  is  one  of  our  largest  fishing 
res,  the  boats  registered  under  the  Sea 
lories  Act  being  about  650  in  number,  which 


give  regular  employment  to  about  2,500  men 
and  boys. 

The  Victoria,  Queen’s,  Junction,  Humber,  and 
Albert  Docks  unitedly  occupy  nearly  eighty 
acres,  and  near  them,  in  the  dock  office,  the 
Wilberforce  Column,  and  the  town-hall,  are 
some  of  the  architectural  boasts  of  the  town. 
There  are,  in  some  of  the  churches  and  chapels, 
others ; and  it  is  boasted  that  one  of  the  former 
is  the  largest  parish  church  in  England.  In 
Trinity  House  are  portraits  of  men  whose  fame 
Hull  will  not  willingly  let  die  ; whilst  there  are 
infirmaries,  and  in  less  pretentious  buildings, 
homes  for  sailors’  orphans,  and  other  similar 
institutions,  testifying  to  the  benevolence  and 
the  catholic  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  great 
town  on  the  Humber.  What  are  the  great 
industries  of  Hull  ? Its  shipping,  its  rope  and 
canvass  factories,  iron  shipbuilding,  and  fishing. 
It  is  one  of  our  great  exporting  and  importing 
towns.  It  is  not  a great  coal-shipping  port,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  be.  It  sends  out  about  600,000 
tons  of  coals  yearly ; but,  put  beside  the  quan- 
tities sent  from  Sunderland,  the  Tyne,  or  Cardiff, 
that  is  a very  small  amount.  It  ships  occa- 
sionally boxes  of  tin  plates,  to  the  extent,  pos- 
sibly, of  20,000  boxes  yearly  ; but  it  is  one  of 
the  least  of  the  export  ports  in  this  branch  of 
commerce.  And  put  beside  those  sent  from 
Middlesbrough,  the  shipments  of  iron  are  small 
indeed.  But  of  general  merchandise, — of  goods 
for  the  Baltic,  for  the  hyperborean  countries, 
for  Germany,  and  for  other  near  Continental 
neighbours, — it  numbers  its  exports  by  the 
thousand  tons ; and  its  imports  of  timber  and 
provisions,  and  of  general  goods  from  these 
countries,  are  on  a scale  of  vast  magnitude. 
An  idea  of  that  magnitude  cannot  be  readily 
gained  from  the  mere  statement  of  the  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports  ; but  from  other  sources 
some  indication  thereof  may  be  drawn.  Hull 
issues  daily  122  money-orders  at  its  post-office, 
and  pays  from  300  to  400,  the  amount  of  which 
may  be  stated  as  about  1,000Z.  The  town  has  a 
large  number  of  public-houses, — one  licensed 
house  to  every  250  of  its  population, — and  there 
is  a heavy  drunken-rate,  there  being  annually  one 
person  out  of  every  eighty-three  of  its  population 
taken  up  for  drunkenness.  Its  tramways  have 
receipts  varying  from  300Z.  to  500Z.  weekly ; 
and  the  sum  received  from  its  ferries  would,  in 
smaller  towns  and  in  towns  less  affected  by 
winds  and  tides,  be  deemed  fabulous.  It  is 
needless  to  give  the  numbers  of  its  paupers, 
or  of  the  patients  treated  at  its  infirmaries, — 
sufficient  to  state  that  both  of  poverty  and  of 
other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  the  town  has  its 
full  share. 

Unquestionably, the  commerceof  Hull  depends 
in  a very  large  degree  upon  its  position  and 
upon  its  shipping  industries.  Its  unrivalled 
position  in  these  respects,  the  railway  facilities 
its  situation  on  two  of  our  chief  railways  gives 
it,  and  the  ancient  repute  it  has  acquired  as  a 
trading  town,  give  it  an  immense  advantage 
over  its  younger  competing  ports.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  had,  in  recent  years,  the  advantage 
which  ownership  in  whole  or  part  by  wealthy 
railways  gives,  but  though  there  has  been  jn 
these  no  small  progress,  it  has  not  been  at  the 
expense  of  Hull.  It  is  true  that  that  progress 
has  been  fluctuating ; but  this  is  necessarily  the 
case  with  any  town  which  depends  upon  one 
industry  or  class  of  industries,  though  probably 
it  may  be  said  that  this  statement  applies  less 
to  seaport  than  to  inland  towns.  When  an  in- 
land town  depends  upon  one  industry,  that 
dependence  is  complete,  but  when  a seaport  is 
dependent  upon  shipping,  it  is  less  often  fonnd 
that  dulness  affects  all  branches  of  the  shipping 
industries,  and  the  shipping  commerce  of  all 
trades  at  once.  In  the  case  of  the  Humber  port, 
it  is  true  that  it  relies  largely  upon  the  trade  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  when  that  trade  is 
generally  depressed,  the  reflection  of  the  de- 
pression is  found  in  the  trade  of  the  port. 
Hence  its  commerce  rises  by  leaps  with  inter- 
spersed depressions ; but  from  generation  to 
generation  it  is  found  to  have  largely  progressed. 
In  the  future  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  though  the  ratio  of  that  in- 
crease will  be  less  rapid  than  it  has  been. 
Hull  is  the  port  whence  a large  portion  of  the 
populous  manufacturing  country  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  Yorkshire  can  be  best  sup- 
plied, and  hence,  as  the  wants  of  the  world  for 
ocean  carriage  grow,  and  as  the  wants  of  that 
manufacturing  district  grow,  and  its  manufac- 
tures are  dispersed  over  a wider  field,  there  is 
an  increased  future  for  the  common  port  of 
shipment.  If  timber  is  needed  from  the  Baltic, 


or  Sweden  needs  cotton  goods,  or  Germany  silk, 
or  Russia  woollen  goods,  Hull,  as  the  port  of 
receipt  or  shipment  must  benefit,  whoever  loses, 
by  all  these  transactions.  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether  England’s  manufacturing 
supremacy  is  likely  to  endure ; but  whether  that 
manufacturing  supremacy  endures  or  not,  it 
seems  clear  that  Britain  (if  not  the  manufactory) 
will  remain  the  mart  of  the  world  ; and  retain- 
ing that  character,  it  seems  certain  that  her 
shipping  industries  will  flourish,  and  her  shipping 
ports  to  a large  extent  also.  As  one  of  the 
chief  of  these,  Hull  should  have  a future  as  fair 
as  its  past ; for  it  is  certain  that  there  is  now  a 
larger  share  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
world  done  by  the  mercantile  fleet  of  England. 
With  that  increased  share,  the  ports  may  look, 
after  the  dulness  which  has  been  known  for  the 
last  few  years,  for  enlarged  trade, — not  trade, 
perhaps,  from  the  older  Continental  centres  so 
much  increased,  but  commerce  drawn  from  a 
wider  area.  The  expansion  of  that  area  is  now 
in  progress.  We  are  opening  out  new  fields  in 
which  our  manufactures  will  be  needed,  and  in 
the  future  the  manufacturing  districts  and  sea- 
ports will  first  benefit. 


THE  NATIONAL  PENNY 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  VICTORIA  STREET. 

The  promoters  of  the  National  Penny  Bank 
are  supplementing  their  establishments  in  the 
East  end  of  London  by  the  erection  of  similar 
buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
another  branch  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  the  business  of 
the  bank  being  carried  on  in  the  meantime  in 
temporary  premises  in  an  adjoining  thorough- 
fare named  Strutton-ground,  to  which  the  new 
bank  has  one  of  its  frontages. 

The  new  building  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Victoria-street,  nearly  opposite  the  newly- 
erected  residential  buildings  called  “ Members’ 
Chambers,”  and  not  far  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  Co-operative  Stores.  The  principal  eleva- 
tion to  Victoria- street  is  62  ft.  in  height  to  the  top 
of  a bold  projecting  cornice  and  balustrade,  above 
which  is  a high-pitched  roof,  the  entire  height 
of  the  elevation  to  the  cresting  surmounting  the 
roof  being  74  ft.,  and  the  width  46  ft.  The 
elevation  contains  a lofty  gronnd  floor,  and  four 
floors  above,  the  upper  floor  lighted  by  dormers 
in  the  roof.  The  materials  are  red  brick,  with 
dressings  and  ornamentation  in  terra-cotta, 
which  is  freely  introduced,  the  whole  of  the 
window  jambs,  sills,  and  .heads  being  of  this 
material,  as  well  as  ornamental  bands  and  cornices 
thrown  across  the  face  of  the  elevation.  Above  the 
third  floor  windows  there  is  an  enriched  cornice 
ornamented  with  foliage  and  moulded  figure 
heads.  The  ground  and  first  and  second  floors  have 
arched  projecting  three-light  windows  with  mul- 
lions.  In  the  centre  of  the  ground  floor  there  js  a 
bold  arched  entrance  in  terra-cotta,  6 ft.  6 in.  in 
width,  which  leads  to  the  upper  portions  of  the 
building.  There  is  another  entrance  on  the  west 
side  by  which  the  banking-house  is  approached. 
At  each  angle  of  the  elevation,  and  also  in  the 
central  portion,  projecting  brick  piers,  sur- 
mounted by  terra-cotta  capitals,  are  carried  up 
from  the  street-level  to  the  top  of  the  building. 
The  return  frontage  in  Strutton-ground  is  52  ft. 
in  width,  and  generally  uniform  in  character 
with  the  Victoria-street  elevation,  and  the 
prominent  architectural  features  of  the  structure 
are  in  harmony  with  the  several  palatial  build- 
ings in  the  locality. 

The  portion  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  build- 
ing devoted  to  the  banking-house  has  a frontage 
of  18  ft.  to  Victoria-street,  with  a depth  along 
the  Strutton-ground  frontage  of  50  ft.  Parts 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  aro  in- 
tended to  be  set  apart  for  the  manager  as  a 
residence,  whilst  the  remaining  apartments  will 
be  let  as  residential  chambers  and  offices. 
The  bank  floor  and  the  first  floor  are  fire- 
proof, being  constructed  with  Dennett’s  fire- 
proof flooring.  The  walls  of  the  basement, 
which  contain  the  strong-rooms,  are  also  fire- 
proof, with  a flooring  of  cement.  The  large 
safes  and  iron  doors  in  the  strong-rooms  have 
been  furnished  by  Milner’s  Safe  Company,  who 
have  likewise  supplied  the  principal  locks 
throughout  the  building. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hennan  & Harri- 
son, of  Bedford-row  ; and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Aitchison  & Walker,  St.  John’s-wood. 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  Paice 
the  foreman.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
building,  when  completed,  is  about  12,OOOZ. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  THE  DECORATION 
OF  TOWNS. 

A great  deal  is  now  being  said  and  agitated 
about  the  water  supply  of  London,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  before  there  is  need, — and  good 
need, — of  a something  being  done  to  make  it 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  one  day  will 
be,  in  so  huge  a city  as  modern  London.  It  has 
been  stated,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  not  only  does  “pure”  water  affect  the 
health  of  the  whole  community,  but  that  it  also 
affects  its  “ moral  condition  ” ; for,  without  it, 
it  must  be  ever  hopeless  to  expect  “ temper- 
ance.” It  was  earnestly  contended  that  the 
millions  of  our  population  in  this  huge  London 
should  be  able  readily  to  obtain  water  at  the 
very  lowest  possible  cost.  No  one  will  be  likely 
to  dispute  these  dicta,  so  often  here  contended 
for.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  all-important 
practical  questions  which  had,  and  have,  to 
be  yet  solved,  are — whether  the  quality  of 
the  water  now  supplied  is  sufficiently  good, 
whether  the  modo  of  supply  is  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  whether  or  no  the  price  charged  for  it 
is  fair  and  reasonable.  It  was  also  said,  a little 
hastily,  perhaps,  that  London  is  at  present 
suffering  more  from  the  defects  in  the  mode  of 
supply  than  from  the  quality  of  the  water  sup- 
lied.  However  pure  the  water,  it  must  needs 
be  spoiled  by  a wrong  mode  of  conveying  and 
storing  it.  That  this  is  most  true,  who  can 
doubt,  who  have  ever  personally  examined  the 
cisteros  and  other  apparatus  connected  with 
them  through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  occupants  of  London  houses  P But  even 
with  all  this  before  us,  day  by  day,  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether,  after  all,  the  water 
itself,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  is  not 
the  most  faulty,  and  stands  the  moat  in  need  of 
being  inquired  about  and  looked  after.  Where 
does  the  water  come  from  originally,  and  what 
do  natural  and  artificial  appliances  do  for  it 
respectively,  before  it  is  used  ? — are  mo- 
mentous questions,  and  worth  yet  a little 
further  inquiry  and  knowing  something  more 
about  before  final  decision  is  come  to. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  yet 
once  again  note  that  London  is  supplied  with 
its  washing  and  drinking  water  alike,  by  no  fewer 
than  eight  water  companies,  and  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  water  so  supplied  comes  from  the 
river  which  flows  through  it,  and  to  which  it 
contributes  in  its  turn  so  much.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note,  for  it  has  not  in  this  inquiry 
been  sufficiently,  if  at  all,  dwelt  on,  that  not  so 
very  long  ago  London  town  was  supplied  for  the 
purposes  of  drinking,  at  least,  from  quite  another 
source,  now  all  but  forgotten.  We  allude  to 
the  old-fashioned  pumps  over  wells,  which  stood 
about  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  every  here 
and  there,  and  that  the  water  which  these  sup- 
plied  did  not  come  from  the  river.  Many  will, 
doubtless,  remember  these  rough  but  certainly 
useful  pumps,  and  the  spring-water  which  they 
supplied.  There  are  yet,  in  out-of-the-way  spots, 
some  of  these  pumps  left,  though  no  water,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  instances,  can  be  drawn  from 
them.  Some  of  the  companies,  it  must  be 
remembered,  now  draw  their  supply  of  water 
not  from  the  river  but  from  wells  sunk  in  the 
chalk,  so  there  is  yet  spring-water  to  bo  had 
somewhere  in  London.  It  is  important  in  this 
inquiry  to  bear  this  in  mind,  it  being  recollected 
always  that  all  water,  from  wherever  we  get 
it,  originally  comes  from  the  clouds  as  rair 
water,  and  the  difference  between  “ river-water 
and  “ spring- water  ” is  caused  by  changes  it 
undergoes — the  work  of  nature  herself. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  well  to  note 
one  fact,  for  it  is  hardly  touched  on  in  the 
many  Water-Supply  Reports  and  Blue-Books 
which  have  been  published.  One  might  have 
thought  that  some  attention  would  have  been 
given  to  what  may  well  be  termed  an  art  aspect 
of  this  question,  for  why  should  not  so  won- 
derful and  beautiful  an  element  as  water, 
for  whatever  purpose  used,  be  occasionally,  at 
least,  in  so  vast  a city,  seen  and  presented  to 
the  eye  in  some  artistic  way,  and  so  at  least  as 
not  to  negative  the  impression  made  on  the  eye 
and  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  water  when  pre- 
sent ? A concealed  supply-pipe,  a common  square 
box,  and  a common  brass  tap,  is  all  that  has  yet 
been  done,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  termed 
a “drinking  fountain”  here  and  there.  We 
believe  that  in  all  mighty  endless  London  but 
three  fountains  with  flowing  water — two  in 
Trafalgar-square  and  one  in  the  Temple,  yet  exist 
(ihe  occasional  sprays  in  Leicester-square  can 


scarcely  be  included);  surely  a strange  oversight 
and  neglect.  It  is,  indeed,  not  a little  singular, 
this  absence,  in  so  vast  an  extent  of  house-covered 
ground,  of  all  sign  of  flowing  or  moving  water. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  forget  the  river  Thames 
itself,  which,  in  spite  of  all  shortcomings  and 
hindrances,  always  looks  new,  and  with  its  daily 
tides,  is  never  the  same  two  hours  together.  A 
o-ood  deal  might  be  said  about  the  Thames,  for 
this  river  flowed  where  it  now  does  long  before 
London  was  founded,  or  even  dreamed  of,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  it  may  yet  see  London 
either  rebuilt  or  maybe  its  blank  shores  ! It  is 
the  oldest  thing  we  Londoners  can  possibly  gaze 
on,  and  at  times,  small  as  it  is,  compared  with 
such  mighty  streams  as  the  Ganges  or  the 
Mississippi,  one  is  tempted  to  think  it  endless. 
Nature,  thus  far,  |has  given  us  the  sight  of 
moving  and  beautiful  water,  so  that  there  is  a 
something  at  least  to  go  by — flowing  water — 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  how- 
ever surrounded  and  pent  in.  Fountains,  as  we 
have  hinted,  might  at  least  have  been  looked  for, 
with  water  always  flowing,  and  with  basins 
sufficiently  large,  thus  giving  the  idea,  at  least, 
of  a plentiful  supply. 

In  the  collection  of  water-supply  “apparatus” 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  there 
is  much  to  help  in  the  more  thoroughly  scientific 
understanding  of  this  question ; but  a great  deal 
more  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  most  surely,  if 
artistically  looked  at,  as  we  are  here  for  the 
most  part  considering  it.  There  is  but  the 
ordinary  apparatus  to  be  seen  everywhere,  all 
duly  labelled,  but  of  any  new  and  suggestive 
art  appliance  in  this  direction,  there  is  but  a 
little,  indeed.  A right  plentiful  supply  may,  it 
is  true,  be  but  perhaps  too  readily  got  of  what 
is  termed  art  manufacture,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  directions;  but  what  is  really  wanted, 
and  would  be,  if  supplied,  bo  new  and  unthought 
of,  is  artists’  work,  specially  fitted  and  suited 
and  designed  and  wrought  for  the  purpose  and 
place  it  is  to  serve  and  fill.  It  is  this  that  is 
needed,  and  there  could  hardly  be  imagined  a 
wider  scope  for  inventive  art,  or  a larger  field 
for  its  exercise.  Always  visible,  it  could  never 
be  overlooked,  and  must  needs,  if  at  all  worthy 
of  its  aim  and  purpose,  delight  all,  young  and 
old.  Might  not  some  of  our  great,  but  now  all 
but  useless,  squares,  be  made  more  attractive 
and  useful  than  they  now  are  ? Would  not  a 
fountain,  and,  Bay  a fish-pond,  be  here  and  there 
au  attractive  addition  to  the  trees  and  garden  ? 
A well  of  clear  spriug- water,  away  from  all 
contaminating  influences,  certainly,  in  a large 
London  square,  in  the  centre  of  it,  would  add 
much  to  its  beauty  and  utility : a boon  to  its 
inhabitants  and  public,  providing,  at  least  for 
the  first,  the  best  and  purest  of  drinking  water. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject  of  the  water-supply  of 
London,  in  whatever  way  it  is  regarded ; but,  if 
there  be  one  item  in  it  of  more  moment  than 
others,  it  is  the  necessity  of  providing  fit  and 
pleasant  water  for  drinking.  How  much,  indeed, 
of  evil  is  due  to  the  impossibility  of  getting 
good  and  palatable  water  it  might  be  very 
hard  to  say,  but  that  a good  deal  of  evil  comes 
of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  In  the 
days  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  who  were 
not  quite  so  scientific  as  we  now  are,  the  London 
parish  pumps,  built  up  over  London  wells, 
afforded  an  all  but  ample  supply  of  drinkable 
spring-water.  Some  of  these  wells  got  foul, 
and  away  they  all  went  in  a sort  of  sudden 
panic.  They  were  not  all  of  them  bad,  for 
many  of  them,  as  in  Hyde  Park,  were  sunk  in 
places  where  no  possible  contamination  from 
sewage  or  drainage  could  have  reached  them. 
Might  not,  again,  a few  trials  be  made  of  a 
London  well,  away  from  drainage  and  cesspools, 
aud  of  sufficient  depth,  so  as  to  be  beyond  all 
possibility  of  contamination  from  this  source  ? 
— a simple  pump  and  ample  basin  being  all  that 
is  required.  No  water  artificially  purified  can 
possibly  ever  equal  the  water  purified  and  made 
palatable  by  nature,  as  in  a natural  spring 
when  away  from  all  contaminating  influences. 
The  river-water  and  spring-water  are  different 
elements  almost,  even  as  nature  leaves  them, 
but  yet  more  so  after  the  filtering  processes  of 
the  companies,  necessary  as  they  are.  Science 
teaches  us,  as  does  observation,  that  a river 
for  the  most  part  is  the  result  of  land  surface 
drainage,  the  rain  having  no  other  way  of  quickly 
finding  its  way  to  the  sea, — while  springs  are 
the  result  of  the  same  rain  but  of  that  portion  of 
it  which  filters  through  the  ground  and  through 
the  strata  beneath  the  surface  of  it  to  the  depth 
of  many  hundred  feet  at  times.  Thus  the  very 


earth  itself  is  a huge  natural  filter,  by  the  sit' 
of  which,  as  a pure  water  producer,  the  filters  :j. 
the  companies  are  but  feeble  substitutes.  Mig 
not  a trial  then  be  made  here  and  there?  Curioir 
scientific  tests  they  would  most  surely  prove, cj; 
no  more  came  of  them.  At  the  Alexand* 
Palace,  we  may  mention,  there  is  a large  strat- 
boring  apparatus,  scattered  about  the  groum' 
at  present.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  thr 
at  work,  and  why  not  here,  as  at  the  Sydenhs! 
Palace,  have  a well  of  pure  spring-water,  wi/ 
palatable  water  always  ready,  at  least  for  U 
many  hundreds  of  school  children  who  so  oft 
here  spend  a day  ? The  water  must  needs  1 
found  pure  and  free  from  contamination  atr 
reasonable  depth,  an  artesian  well  not  bei 
forgotten.  We  cannot  but  think  that  this  ii* 
portant  inquiry  is  but  commenced,  and  that' 
great  deal  more  would  come  of  it  if  but  natt^ 
and  fine  art  were  to  be  kept  more  constantly 
full  view. 


THE  SCOTTISH  CORPORATION’S  NEW: 

HALL  IN  CRANE-COURT. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  November,  18  J 
the  ancient’building  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-stre 
and  Fleur-de-Lys-court,  which  had  been  oc  : 
pied  by  the  Scottish  Corporation  as  their  hit 
for  nearly  a century, — they  having  purchaseo’ 
from  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1782,— v' 
completely  destroyed  by  fire.  A new  halk 
now  in  course  of  construction  on  the  site,  wh  . 
will  have  three  distinct  frontages,  one  in  Cra' 
court,  approached  from  Fleet-street,  the  ot. 1 
two  frontages  being  in  Fleur-de-Lys-couit  c 
the  east  side  of  the  new  building)  and  cn  :j 
north  side  respectively,  and  reached  fr 
Fetter-lane.  In  excavating  for  the  foundatil1 
considerable  difficulties  were  met  with,  wh' 
have  caused  much  delay  in  the  progress  of  <j 
building.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  yer 
in  the  course  of  the  excavations  for  several  m 
buildings  in  the  locality  around  Fleet-street  id 
Farringdon-street,  traces  of  the  old  Fleet-di  ! 
were  come  upon,  and  the  excavations  for  f 
new  buildings  we  are  describing  afford  anot;' 
instance  of  the  kind,  a black-water  ditch  havl 
been  met  with  at  a considerable  depth.  1 
consequence  of  this  discovery  it  was  for 
necessary  to  excavate  to  a depth  of  9 ft.  be. 
the  contract  level,  which  must  nec63sar 
somewhat  increase  the  estimated  cost  of  ( 
new  building.  The  difficulty  has,  however,  bi 
surmounted,  and  the  superstructure  has  alrei 
been  carried  several  feet  above  the  groi 
line,  and  the  works  are  actively  proceed! 
although  they  have  been  somewhat  retarded: 
unfavourable  weather. 

The  materials  of  which  the  building  is  be 
constructed  are  red  and  malm  bricks  w 
Ancaster  stone  dressings.  The  Crane-co 
frontage,  however,  will  be  entirely  in  red  bn 
and  Ancaster  stone.  Although  this  will  be 
principal  frontage  and  contain  the  main  entrari 
it  will  necessarily  be  the  narrowest,  in  coi 
quenceof  the  limited  width  of  Crane-court.^  ." 
three  several  elevations  will  each  be  about  5i 
in  height,  containing  three  floors.  The  Cra 
court  frontage  will  bo  17  ft.  wide,  and  will  hi 
a richly-carved  arched  entrance,  deeply  receat 
with  mullion  three-light  windows  to  each  fli 
The  elevation  will  be  surmounted  and  oil 
mented  at  each  angle  by  oriel  turrets.  - 
building  will  be  carried  to  a depth  of  50  ft.  fi 
Crane-court,  which  will  be  the  length  of  the  Fie 
de-Lys-court  frontage  on  the  east,  the  width 
the  structure  being  56  ft.,  which  represents 
length  of  the  north  frontage.  The  last-nai 
frontage  will  have  large  bay  windows  in 
centre  of  each  floor. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  build: 
will  comprise  the  principal  apartment,  a £ 
cious  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  and  as  l 
intended  on  certain  occasions  to  appropriat* 
to  the  purposes  of  a chapel  ; it  will  be 
by  18  ft.,  and  17  ft.  high.  The  court-room, 
the  first  floor,  for  the  transaction  of  the  busm 
of  the  corporation,  will  be  of  like  size,  artistic, 
decorated.  In  addition  to  the  two  prmci 
apartments  of  the  building  just  named,  i 
uppermost  floor  will  contain  the  officer  s ap 
ments.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that 
old  buildings  which  the  new  structure  repia 
were  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
built  for  the  Royal  Society  in  the  early  pai 
the  eighteenth  century.  , 

Professor  Donaldson  is  the  architect  or 
new  building,  and  Mr.  Hobson,  of  Du  e*8  ' 
Adelphi,  is  the  contractor,  Mr.W.  Chapman 
clerk  of  the  works. 
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M MAY  BE  LEARNT  FROM  “ THE 
STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT.” 
of  the  Blue  Books  issued  are  of  more 
ill  importance,  or  deserving  of  closer  study, 
he  “ Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United 
l >m.”  It  embodies  in  its  144  pages  a mass 
(jirmation  in  regard  to  the  revenue,  the 
ijtion,  the  trade,  and  other  important 
i;s  in  relation  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
)|all  the  tables  contained  in  this  Blue  Book, 
tjf  them  are  more  interesting  than  those 
slndicate  the  proportion  per  head  of  the 
i,ion  of  taxation,  consumption,  and  other 
fj  for  the  facts  are  given  so  clearly  that  it 
! st  impossible  to  misunderstand  them,  and 
rie  freed  from  the  cloud  of  figures  which  is 
jjldering  in  some  of  the  tables.  It  may, 

! re,  be  of  interest  to  many  to  learn  the 
I’in  regard  to  these  matters  in  the  United 
•im, — the  more  especially  as  comparative 
: for  some  years  give  additional  value  to 
ts..  The  gross  revenue  of  the  United 
[im  is  given  for  sixteen  years,  but  without 
I ng  the  total,  the  change  in  the  revenue 
qi  best  shown  by  the  statement  that  in 
:i  was  21.  7s.  7d.  per  head  of  the  popula- 

I it  it  fell  to  21.  5s.  Id.  in  1866,  rising  to 
id.  in  1870,  and  thence  fluctuating  until 

it  was  21.  9s.  2d.  per  head.  The  pay- 
out of  the  Exchequer  are  given  without 
.lg  those  for  fortifications  or  barracks, 
Ijr  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteen 
ft-  6s.  Od.  per  head,  falling  to  21.  4s.  Od.  per 
i^L870,  but  since  then  they  have  irregularly 
itd  for  the  last  year  the  expenditure  of  the 
jKingdom  averaged  21.  10s.  6d.  per  head 
Ippnlation.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
tjl  taxation,  which  for  the  latest  year  for 
be  details  are  procurable,  was  18s.  3d. 
d,  and  it  has  since  largely  increased, 
lation  of  the  kingdom  was  21.  18s.  lid. 
kat  the  date  for  which  all  the  figures 
[jurable,  and  it  has  since  been  consider- 
jceased.  With  this,  it  is  unsatisfactory 
li>  that  the  public  debt  of  the  kingdom 
Da  considerably  enlarged,  and  that  the 
ll>t  has  enormously  increased.  We  have 
jjroportionate  table  of  the  value  of  the 

> and  exports  per  head  of  the  population, 
taese  there  is  also  great  fluctuation.  We 

> 1 in  1864'  goods  to  the  value  of  91.  5s.  7d. 

II  of  the  population;  and  the  lowest 
flfince  that  time  was  in  1877,  when  the 
tas  91.  Is.  5d.  per  head;  but  that  value 

- til,  in  1877,  it  was  111.  15s.  10d., 

* asfc  year  it  fell  to  101.  18s.  3d.,  and  is 
lj’  further  falling.  Of  exports,  we  have 

0 for  British  goods  only,— the  foreign 
lijonial  produce  being  excluded.  Of 
sfoods,  then,  the  value  of  the  exports  was, 
p equal  to  51.  8s.  4d.  per  head  of  the 

)n>  and  it  rose  until,  in  1873,  it  was 
Od.  per  head ; since  then  the  declen- 
1 ugh  irregular,  has  been  large,  and  for 
1 ; the  proportionate  value  was  51. 14s.  Id. 
kt  interesting  table  is  that  which  Bhows 

- fltities  of  many  of  the  chief  articles 
vi.  and  retained  for  consumption  in  the 
EL  Of  bacon  and  hams  we  consumed,  of 
f goods,  in  1864,  about  3 '77  lb.  per  head 
fhpulation  ; and  the  lowest  amount  since 

* 367,  when  the  amount  was  only  1-92  lb. 
ken  the  consumption  of  foreign  bacon 

s has  gone  on  increasing,  and  last  year 
^■60  lb.  per  head.  Of  butter  there  has 

* ower  and  more  regular  increase  in  the 

* tion  of  imported,  the  average  being,  for 
,4  lb.  per  head  of  the  population  ; and 

1 year,  5,821b.  Of  cheese  the  same 
l 'PPlies,  the  consumption  of  the  imported 
' ■sing  from  313  lb.  per  head  to6’371b. 
r! an^  raisins  the  consumption  rose 
°Ub.  in  1864,  to  4-49  lb.  last  year.  Of 
‘ eggs  we  used  11-34  per  head  of  the 

>n  m 1864,  and  last  year  23-1S  per  head. 

1 oes  there  has  been  a large  increase, 

JJ  lb.  per  head  to  28-96  lb.  Rice  rose 
f lb-  Per  head  to  13-70  lb.  in  1872  ; but 
> sunk  to  7'50  lb.  per  head,  the  con- 
i q ,ung  very irregular.  Cocoa  has  risen 
v • p ii^er  ^eat^  k°  0"29  lb.  per  head  ; 
fin,,?11  in  proportion,  from  1-06  lb.  per 
0 97  lb.  Wheat  and  wheat-flour,  from 
ii0' P®r„nead  in  1864,  rose  to  203-26  lb. 
but  fell  last  year  to  188-29  lb.  Raw 

* s used  in  1864  to  the  extent  of  33-80  lb. 

1 Iasfc  year  to  fcbe  extent  of  4856  lb.  • 

ilTilT.™0  from  3'03Ib-  P0r  head 
s 1°  10'27  lb.  in  1878.  Of  tea  there  is  an 

consumption,  the  quantity  rising  from 


3 lb.  per  head  in  1864  to  466  lb.  per  head  last 
year.  In  tobacco  there  is  a slighter  increase, 
from  1’29  lb.  per  head  to  1*45  lb.  in  the  same 
years.  Of  wine,  the  consumption  rose  from 
0-39  gallon  per  head  to  0-48  gallon ; of  spirits, 
from  0-21  to  031;  and  of  British  malt,  from 
1‘75  bushel  to  1-91  bushel  per  head. 

In  England,  in  1864',  every  hundred  of  the 
population  received  2,688  letters,  and  there  has 
been  a regular  increase,  until  now  3,698  are 
yearly  received  by  every  100  of  the  population. 
In  Scotland,  the  increase  per  hundred  has  been 
from  2,028  per  100  to  2,748 ; in  Ireland,  from 
975  per  100  to  1,419 ; and  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  2,292  for  every  hundred 
to  3,237.  It  is  here  to  be  noticed  that  only 
approximate  accuracy  can  be  obtained  in  all 
these  particulars,  but  that  such  accuracy  is 
obtained  seems  certain,  and  the  figures  prove 
that  in  the  important  particulars  named  there 
is  a substantial  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  even  at  a time  of  unparalleled  com- 
mercial depression.  It  is  true  that  in  one  other 
matter  for  which  the  gross  but  not  the  propor- 
tionate details  are  given, — the  pauperism  of  the 
country, — there  is  shown  to  be  an  increase,  but 
even  this  is  not  so  large  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  in  all  the  indications  of  enlarged 
wealth,  of  greater  railway  facilities,  and  of 
increased  use  thereof,  there  is  a large  growth 
even  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  true  that  our 
commerce  in  the  past  year  or  two  has  shown  signs 
of  shrinkage  in  some  important  branches,  but 
looked  at  over  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  for 
which  tables  are  given  in  the  “ Statistical  Ab- 
stract,” it  is  to  be  clearly  seen  that  there  is  a 
vast  growth  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Not  only  is 
this  shown  in  trade,  but  in  population,  in  traffic, 
in  enlarged  use  of  luxuries,  and  in  all  the 
essentials  and  incidentals  of  increased  prosperity. 
A pessimist  view  has  of  late  prevailed  as  re- 
gards the  future  of  the  commerce  and  the 
general  prospects  of  the  country ; but  there  is 
little  to  support  such  a view  in  the  bulkv  Blue 
Book  from  which  we  have  drawn  these  details. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  signs  of  continued 
growth  at  a rate  which  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  be  maintained  ; and  the  temporary 
check  to  that  growth,  looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  must  be  held  to  be  a blessing  in 
disguise.  The  future  of  the  United  Kingdom 
cannot  with  truth  be  said  to  be  an  unclouded 
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one,  for  our  manufacturing  supremacy  is  assailed, 
and  in  some  branches  it  iB  evident  that  the 
increased  competition  and  the  heavy  import 
duties  put  on  by  some  countries  tell  against  us ; 
but  our  buying  and  selling,  and  our  conveyance 
of  goods  by  sea  especially,  is  continually  in- 
creasing ; and  whilst  we  may  not  retain  so  large 
a share  of  the  manufactures  of  the  globe,  we 
shall  in  all  probability  continue  to  make  England 
the  mart,  and  its  ships,  to  a very  large  extent, 
the  common  carriers  of  the  world. 


EARLY  CUSTOMS  PERPETUATED  BY 
LATE  DESIGNS. 

. At  th0  Sheffield  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, a paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Phene,  on 
“ Evidence  of  Early  Historic  Events  and  Pre- 
historic Customs  by  perpetuation  of  design  in 
art  and  manufactures  in  later,  and  even  in 
present,  times.”  The  reader  admitted,  in  the 
outset,  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  which  he 
thought  had  not  yet  been  opened.  The  sources 
of  information  were  few,  and  the  researches 
were  consequently  not  to  be  pursued  con- 
tinuously, but  caught  up  in  other  investigations 
as  they  occurred.  He  thought  a large  amount 
of  matter  was  dormant  in  the  hands  of  other 
inquirers,  which,  when  a distinct  channel  was 
given  to  it,  would  arise  in  discussion,  and  be 
found  of  great  interest.  As  the  further  we  go 
back  in  time,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  identify 
causes  or  to  determine  events,  he  proposed  to 
give  such  evidence  as  he  had  collected  inversely, 
and  beginning  at  the  present  to  work  gradually 
into  the  past,  as  by  investigating  familiar  and 
existing  examples,  the  more  remote  might,  when 
brought  forward,  appear  less  confused  by  the 
mists  of  time.  He  selected  first  the  works  of 
ordinary  artisans,  and  took  as  an  example  the 
carpenter  and  joiner  of  the  present  day.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  Western  Europe  all  their 
ordinary  work  was  made  in  a rectangular 
manner ; ordinary  doors  and  windows,  for 
instance,  were  shown  not  only  to  be  so  formed 
but  designs  and  sections  alike  always  produced 
that  which  the  artisan  had  never  contemplated 
as  a part  of  his  work,  but  which  he  unthinkingly 


perpetuated  from  his  forefathers,  viz.,  the 
emblem  of  the  faith  of  Europe, — the  Cross.  It 
would  not  do  to  say  this  was  the  result  of  the 
simplest  mode  of  construction,  because  in  Asia, 
and  even  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  was  argued  with 
the  same  persistency  that  a curve  was  not 
only  the  most  beautiful  but  the  easiest  and 
simplest  form  of  construction.  • Of  course, 
the  force  of  habit  is  great,  and  the  artisan 
working  continually  in  curved  work  finds 
it  much  easier  than  one  only  accustomed 
to  the  square.  But  the  work  in  India, 
whether  in  plain  solid  work,  such  as  had 
been  taken  as  an  example  for  Europe,  or  the 
delicate  metal-work,  was  always  curved  or 
interlaced ; and  the  old  religion  of  India  was 
that  of  the  serpent.  In  Persia  the  circular  was 
always  contending  with  the  curved  and  the 
undulating  design,  and  the  contending  religions 
there  were  the  sun  and  serpent.  In  Turkey,  the 
designs,  as  for  instance  of  the  dome  of  a mosque, 
were  formed  of  a Beries  of  crescents,  by  omit- 
ting the  intermediate  ones  of  which  separate 
cresoents  existed,  which  appeared  hardly  capable 
of  producing  the  design.  Every  Turkish  article, 
even  to  the  oar  and  scimitar,  was  formed  of 
more  than  one  crescent,  and  the  Christian 
sword  was  as  great  a contrast  as  the  French 
window.  Gothic  and  Byzantine  work  had  been 
introduced  among  the  artisans  of  Europe,  but  it 
had  failed  to  grow  upon  the  soil,  and  was  clearly 
exotic.  The  reader  gave  evidence  that  these 
arts  were  introduced  by  the  Templars,  the  most 
cultivated  men  of  their  day,  but  notoriously 
given  to  the  old  Pagan  faiths,  and  who  met 
with  symbols  of  the  old  faith  of  their  Pagan 
forefathers  in  their  contact  with  Orientals.  He 
considered  there  was  abundant  evidence  from 
their  design  to  attribute  all  interlaced  work,  and 
the  sculptured  stones  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
the  influence  and  designs  of  the  Templars. 
They  all  perpetuated,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
form  of  the  serpent.  The  author  then  examined 
the  art  of  pre-Christian  Rome, — not  in  Rome 
itself,  but  in  the  countries  where  such  art  was 
significant  of  matters  connected  with  them, — in 
Gaul,  Britain,  the  Campania,  and  elsewhere. 
In  special  countries,  and  even  in  particular 
districts  of  those  countries,  the  grand  object 
of  Pagan  Roman  sculpture  was  the  serpent 
or  dragon.  For  example,  the  works  of  this 
class  in  Provence  were  abundant;  but  though 
more  and  better  preserved  Roman  remains 
were  to  be  found  of  the  same  date  in  Langue- 
doc, as  at  Nimes,  there  was  no  indication  of 
the  serpent.  Other  emblems,  used  as  standards 
by  Gauls  and  Teutons,  were  profusely  shown  in 
some  of  the  early  Roman  sculptures  in  Provence 
but  they  were  nowhere  perpetuated,  showing 
that  the  great  emblem, — the  greatest  of  their 
standards  and,  no  doubt,  therefore,  their  chief 
deity, — was  the  dragon.  It  was  even  adopted 
by  the  Popes  in  their  dealings  with  Gaul,  and  in 
one  notable  instance  they  used  only  two 
emblems, — the  eagle  of  Pagan  Rome  and  the 
dragon  of  Gaul, — and  gave  equal  honour  and 
position  to  both,  as  a compliment  to  the  people 
of  both  countries,  showing  that  these  emblems 
of  nationality  were  retained  irrespective  of  the 
new  faith.  He  had  referred  so  much  to  the 
serpent  or  dragon  simply  because  it  was  the 
most  prominent  object.  The  whole  district  he 
was  treating  of  was  dragonesque.  He  had 
lately  officiated  himself  at  a great  dragon  cere- 
mony, in  which  the  clergy  of  the  district  took 
the  chief  part.  In  this  case  cakes  in  the  form  of 
the  dragon  were  distributed.  When  the  cere- 
many  is  abolished  the  form  of  these  cakes  will 
not  be  understood.  All  the  ordinary  loaves  of 
the  district  were  formed  like  sections  of  a 
creeping  thing  like  a caterpillar.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  existed  in  the  adjoining  districts. 
The  dragon  was  only  appeased  by  the 
death  of  children.  These  things  strongly 
pointed  to  immolation  to  a serpent  deity. 
There  were  many  other  examples  he  could 
from  want  of  time  only  enumerate.  The 
schoolboy  notches  _ on  a stick  the  number  of 
runs  at  cricket;  in  doing  so  he  perpetuates 
the  old  custom  of  the  Exchequer.  The  baker 
of  Brittany  still  notches  a stick  for  the  number 
of  loaves  he  sells  you,  instead  of  making  a bill. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  a very  old  custom  amongst 
the  Gauls,  and  he  (Dr.  Phene)  discovered  in  the 
former  temple  of  Triptolemus,  near  Eleusis, 
two  disused  columns,  the  flutings  of  which, 
though  rude  and  very  ancient,  gave  the  number 
of  days  of  the  week  and  month,  in  fact  formed 
a lunar  calendar.  Our  schoolboys  and  Breton 
bakers  of  to-day  had  no  idea  they  wex-e  per- 
petuating these  ancient  customs. 
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The  disc  found  on  the  forehead  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  cow’s-head,  or  Hera,  had  been  per- 
petuated by  Greek  sculptors,  apparently  with- 
out the  meaning,  and  had  subsequently  been 
represented  merely  by  the  concentric  form  the 
hair  of  a cow  or  bull  takes  on  the  forehead  ; the 
exhumation  of  this  antique  showed  it  to  have  a 
special  meaning.  In  the  Persian  mace  he  pro- 
duced, the  cow’s  horns  were  gilt,  show  mg, 
though  the  meaning  had  been  lost,  that  the 
horns  were  those  of  the  moon.  This  agreed  also 
with  the  horns  of  Schliemann’s  Hera.  In  a 
bronze  head  of  Isis  he  (Dr.  Phene)  had  lately 
found,  the  crescent  was  between  the  cow  s 
horns,  and  this  was  evidently  the  original 
emblem  from  which  the  Mahommedans  of  to- 
day derived  their  crescent  and  star ; instead  ot 
giving  a double  crescent,  as  the  horns  and 
crescent  if  perpetuated  would  have  done,  they 
introduced  the  star;  but  your  Mahommedan, 
although  scrupulous  in  praying  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  would  repudiate  the  idea  that  he  wor- 
shipped Astarte  as  Isis,  and  does  not  know  that 
he  uses  the  special  symbol  of  these  deities,  lhe 
success  of  Hahommed  was,  no  doubt,  greatly 
attributable  to  this  emblem,  as  all  these  scat- 
tered worshippers,  finding  their  own  deity 
debased,  gathered  round  his  standard.  itu® 
emblem  was,  as  he  pointed  out  last  year,  found 
in  Ireland,  on  a cow’s  head,  of  which  he  gave 
an  illustration. 

He  exhibited  a tile  from  the  monastery  at 
Patmos ; it  had  three  Berpents,— everything  at 
Patmos  had  three  serpents.  He  also  exhibited 
a horse  from  Troy  ; no  child  at  Troy  would  be 
content  without  a horse  for  a toy ; it  was  the 
old  Trojan  horse  of  the  Hiad,  which  was  shown 
by  an  antique  bronze  horse  found  in  the  plains 
of  Argos,  of  exactly  the  same  shape.  A water- 
ing from  Ephesus,  made  in  that  locality  alone, 
was  as  much  in  the  form  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  as 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  jugs  were  of  Hera,  and  modern 
jugs  gave  the  form  of  the  latter.  A large 
Italian  water- jug  he  had  represented  the  sun 
and  serpent,  without  any  intention  of  the  maker, 
but  evidence  of  their  worship  abounded  in  the 
locality. 


great  school-room  (running  northwards),  with 
its  gable  in  the  centre  of  this  side.  It  is  joined 
to  the  other  buildings  by  cloisters  with  rooms 
above.  In  the  centre,  projecting  into  the  quad- 
rangle, is  a lofty  octagonal  two-story  porch  with 
a pyramidal  roof ; the  upper  story  opens  into 
and  forms  part  of  the  gallery  of  the  school-room. 
On  each  side  of  the  school-room,  and  opening 
into  it  directly,  are  six  class-rooms,  each  20  ft. 
by  16  ft.  The  school-room  itself  is  108  ft.  long 
by  34  ft.  wide  and  43  ft.  up  to  the  apex  of  the 
panelled  ceiling.  It  is  lighted  by  great  stone 
dormer  windows  on  each  side,  up  to  the  sills  ot 
which  will  be  oak  panelling.  _ . 

On  the  east  side  of  the  school-room  is  being 
built  a quadrangle,  on  a lower  level,  with  an 
arcaded  cloister  round  it  extending  to  the 
new  gymnasium,  where  will  be  built  the  labo- 
ratory and  racquet-court. 

But  little  progress  (owing  to  the  severe 
winter)  has  been  made  with  the  great  upper 
chapel  (the  lower  chapel  or  crypt  being  now 
used);  but  at  the  eastern  end  the  walls  and 
buttresses  are  carried  up  to  the  springing  of  the 
aisle  windows.  All  this  work  is  in  local  sand- 
stone ashlar;  but  the  other  buildings  are  in 
flint,  with  dressings  of  Caen  and  sandstone. 

The  works  at  the  various  schools  are  being 
executed  under  the  college  architects,  Messrs. 
Carpenter  & Ingelow ; Mr.  Garland  being  clerk 
of  works  at  Ellesmere,  and  Mr.  Knight  at 
Lancing.  


will  be  magnificent,  such  as  Berlin,  with  alb 
handsome  buildings  and  halls,  cannot  at  prei] 
boast  of. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’  HALL. 


ST.  OSWALD’S  SCHOOLS,  ELLESMERE, 
SALOP. 

SCHOOLS  AT  DENSTONE  AND  LANCINe. 

The  “corner-stone”  of  the  new  buildings 
was  laid  on  the  5th  nit.  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  BrowDlow,  on  a site  purchased  on  easy 
terms  from  his  lordship  close  to  the  town  of 
Ellesmere.  Its  situation  is  elevated,  and  com- 
mands  a magnificent  view  over  the  Welsh  hills. 
The  school  will  be  for  500  “ lower  middle-class  ” 
boys.  It  belongs  to  the  parent  society  of  Lancing 
College,  and  will  be  similar  in  its  terms  and 
arrangement  to  the  school  at  Ardingley,  in 
Sussex,  and  is  attached  to  the  Midland  county 
centre  at  present  located  at  Denstone,  under 
Provost  Lowe. 

The  foundations  and  basement  of  a large 
portion  have  been  already  execntedjby  Messrs. 
Bowdler  Bros.,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  contracts 
for  the  superstructure  of  this  portion  will 
shortly  be  arranged.  The  plan  is  on  the  quad- 
rangular system.  The  upper  and  lower  dining- 
halls,  with  complete  offices  and  laundries,  will 
now  be  built,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  quad- 
rangles, providing  accommodation  for  250  boys, 
masters,  &c. 

The  material  of  the  buildings  is  brick,  with 
dressings  of  Cefn  stone,  the  style  being  kept 
very  simple. 

At  Denstone,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
chapel  of  St.  Chad’s  School  was  laid  by  Sir 
Percival  Hey  wood,  bart.,  on  the  29th  July.  The 
dimensions  are  on  a large  and  dignified  scale. 
The  sanotuary  ;is  apsidal,  and  will  be  vaulted 
with  stone,  with  a tower  on  each  side,  finished 
with  low  stone  spires.  These  towers  will  form 
chapels  on  the  ground  floor  (for  use  in  the 
holidays,  &c.)  ; the  three  open  by  arches  into 
the  nave,  in  which  the  stalls  and  benches  will 
be  arranged  facing  each  other.  The  ante-chapel 
will  have  an  upper  story  opening  by  arches  into 
the  chapel.  The  whole  will  be  built  and  faced 
inside  and  outside  with  Alton  stone.  The  works 
at  present  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  Ford,  of 
Uttoxeter. 

At  Lancing  College  the  society  is  engaged 
in  extensive  works,  to  which  Mr.  D.  M.  Gibbs  is 
a liberal  contributor.  The  school  quadrangle 
(the  westernmost  one)  is  now  being  pushed  for- 
ward. On  its  east  side  is  a range  of  boys’ 
studies  and  reading-rooms  for  the  Fellows’  and 
boys’  libraries.  On  the  north  side  is  the  new 


THE  BERLIN  “ZEUGHAUS.” 

A NEW  MUSEUM  OF  ARTILLERY  AND  MILITARY 
ENGINEERING. 

The  recent  excursion  of  the  Berlin  Society  of 
Architects  included  a visit  to  the  “ Zeughaus, 
or  Armoury.  We  might  almost  call  it  the 
“Tower”  of  Berlin,  if  there  were  not  such  a 
great  difference  in  the  respective  ages  of  that  and 
the  London  building,  the  Berlin  edifice  being, 
comparatively  speaking,  a modern  erection.  We 
take  from  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung  the  following 
data  respecting  the  new  works  in  progress 
there.  They  permit  a good  insight  into  the 
arrangements  of  the  future  Museum  of  Artillery 
and  Military  Engineering,  into  which  the  old 
Zeughaus  is  being  converted.  The  additions  on 
the  'ground  story  are  nearly  completed.  The 
various  rooms  will  be  in  a very  simple  style,  the 
chief  effort  of  decoration  having  been  concen- 
trated on  the  railings  separating  the  vestibule 
from  the  rooms,  which  are  of  artistically 
wrought  ironwork.  The  floor  of  the  ground- 
story  is  of  fluted  Mettlach  tiles.  The  vaulting 
of  the  old  erection  has  been  retained.  In  the 
interior  court,  to  be  covered  with  glass,  and 
which  will  form  the  Btair  vestibule  of  the  con- 
verted building,  the  works  have  been  just 
begun.  The  drawings  and  models  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  glass  roof  will  have  the  form  of 
a large  surbased  spherical  vault,  resting  upon 
consoles  raised  on  the  court  walls,  and  divided 
in  the  centre  by  two  pairs  of  trussed  girders 
intersecting  each  other.  The  novelty  of  the 
design,  conditioned  by  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  old  building,  as  well  as  the  intention 
of  attempting  an  artistic  employment  of  iron, 
cause  its  erection  to  be  looked  forward 
to  with  some  interest.  The  stairs  are 
to  rise  in  two  gently  sloping  flights  to  the 
first  floor.  Beneath  them  provision  is  made, 
besides  the  lobby  leading  to  the  back  wing  of 
the  building,  for  cloak-rooms.  It  is  intended  to 
place  in  the  court  the  figures  of  two  lansquenets 
at  the  entrance  to  the  staircase,  and  a colossal 
statue  of  Germania.  But  as  the  keystones  of 
the  court  windows,  being  masks,  would  produce 
a disagreeable  contrast  with  such  statuary,  it  is 
expected  that  a change  will  be  made.  In  the 
upper  story,  which  has  been  vaulted,  the  works 
are  nearly  all  bo  far  progressed  as  to  leave  only 
matters  of  decorative  detail  to  be  completed. 
In  the  three  wings  of  the  front,  where  the 
museum  of  arms  is  to  be  placed,  the  decorations 
are  very  simple.  The  plastered  vaulting  and 
walls,  slightly  enlivened  by  stucco  ornaments, 
are  to  be  coloured  in  various  shades  of  grey. 
The  only  decoration  proper,  as  far  as  it  will  not 
be  produced  by  the  objects  exhibited,  will  con- 
sist of  a number  of  bronzed  portrait-busts,  placed 
in  medallionB  sunk  in  the  walls. 

Least  advanced  of  all  the  works  in  progress 
is  the  great  hall  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
lighted  by  a skylight,  the  old  windows  having 
all  been  closed  up.  This  room  is  intended  as  a 
hall  of  glory  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  will  be 
rich  in  decorative  and  historic  frescoes  and 
statues.  ItB  effect,  when  completed,  it  is  stated, 


Merchant  Taylors’  Hall  is  at  pre] 
undergoing  a very  considerable  enlargement 
the  erection  of  an  extensive  new  blooll 
buildings  on  a site  between  the  present  ha 
Threadneedle-street  and  Cornhill,  from  which 
named  thoroughfare  there  will  be  an  entrant 
the  enlarged  building,  in  addition  to  the  pre 
entrance  in  Threadneedle-street.  The  new  bs 
ings  oonsist  of  Gothic  structures  in  Port 
and  York  stone,  one  portion  having  a frori 
to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the  north,  t: 
both  overlooking  the  banquetting-hall  i 
the  garden  area  adjoining.  The  build 
are  about  50  ft.  in  height  to  : 
ridge  of  a high-pitched  roof,  and  in  i 
tion  to  the  basement  contain  two  floors,  il 
dormers  in  the  roof  forming  a third  si 
The  north  block  is  60  ft.  in  length,  the  elevl 
having  rich  Gothic  tracery  windows,  wi 
massive  bay  window,  in  four  divisions,  ir. 
centre  of  the  ground  floor.  The  block  fi 
the  west  is  generally  uniform  in  its  architect 
character  with  that  on  the  north  side,  and, 
blocks  are  connected  with  the  existing  bail 
by  a spacious  corridor  on  the  ground  floor! 
in  width. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  north  block  con 
the  waiting-room,  immediately  adjoiningi: 
large  banquetting-room  in  the  present  bui;i 
also  a committee-room,  together  with  the  c 
room,  a spacious  apartment,  37  ft.  by  2 
which  is  intended  to  be  richly  decorated.  l| 
the  north  block  the  corridor  leads  to  the 
portion  of  the  building,  which  contains 
assembly  - room  and  library,  a ham; 
apartment,  32  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  which 
a large  Gothic  bay  window  uniform  witbi 
in  the  court-room.  On  this  floor  there  is 
luncheon-room  and  several  other  apartni 
The  first  floor  contains  a number  of  dre:; 
rooms  and  retiring-rooms  for  the  use  « 
guests  on  festive  occasions,  together  o 
apartments  to  be  occupied  by  the  tl 
The  two  upper  floors  likewise  contain  st 
bed  and  dressing-rooms.  The  basement  coi 
the  kitchen  offices,  and  work-rooms,  &c. 

The  entrance  to  the  new  building  from; 
hill  is  through  White  Lion-court. 

The  buildings  have  been  designed  b; 
I’ Anson,  the  Company’s  architect,  and  i, 
estimated  cost  is  about  22,0001.  Mr.  G 
Shaw,  of  Earl-street,  Westminster,  is  th 
tractor ; and  Mr.  Biven  is  clerk  of  the  wor| 


A PUNIC  INSCRIPTION. 

The  missionary  priest,  M.  Delattre,  v 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  chapel  of  St. : 
at  Carthage,  has  discovered  a fragmem 
Punic  inscription  in  that  town.  He  at 
took  a cast  of  this  treasure  and  forward 
to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  < 
Lettres  in  Paris.  Here  it  was  submitt 
M.  Ernest  Renan,  who  considered  tha 
inscription  related  to  the  tariff  of  the  sacr- 
At  Marseilles  there  is  a similar  relic.  Thel 
mittee  on  Semitic  Inscriptions  possesses  s? 
similar  inscriptions,  and  considers  that  th, 
discovery  forms  part  of  the  monument  of ' 
Mr.  Davis  found  a fragment.  In  any  ca; 
have  now  yet  another  link  which  will  h! 
recall  the  history  and  customs  of  the  paste 


Ancient  Earthwork. — The  earthwol 

Castle  Neroche,  which  looks  down  from  its 
headland  on  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  is  in  pi 
of  destruction  by  ignorant  road  snrveyore 
are  carting  away  the  gravel  of  its  rampai 
mend  the  highways.  We  would  strength 
cry  in  its  favour  which  has  been  raised  de 
Venables  and  Mr.  Scarth.  The  still  more 
resting  work  known  a9  Penpits,  in  the  par! 
Penselwood,  not  far  from  Wincanton,  a pm 
British  metropolis,  defended  by  lofty  f 
works,  and  exhibiting  within  its  fortineci 
those  conical  hollows  which  are  so  well  b 
to  antiquaries  as  the  bases  of  primeva  c 
ings  is  also  in  process  of  destruction,  i 
historic  and  archaeological  monument,  acco 
to  Dr.  Guest,  was  the  scene  of  Kenw,. 
victory  over  the  Britons  in  658,  an  s i 
certainly  that  of  Edmund  Ironside  over  ■ u 
in  1016.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  it  ft 
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“ PRIEST’S  DOOR,”  CAVENDISH  CHURCH, 
SUFFOLK. 


The  pretty  little  doorway  represented  in  onr 
engraving,  is  a pleasing  example  of  Perpen- 
dicular work,  and  is  also  an  instance  of  the 
freedom  with  which  that  style  was  treated  by 
the  ancient  builders  in  East  Anglia.  The  double 
label  and  the  Bmall  battlemented  ornament  are 
to  be  found  in  other  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
churches,  though  not  treated  quite  in  the  same 
way  as  at  Cavendish.  Cavendish  forms  one  of 
that  noble  group  of  Perpendicular  churches 
existing  in  the  south-west  of  Suffolk,  close  to 
the  Essex  borders.  Within  a space  of  some  ten 
miles  are  to  be  seen  the  magnificent  churches  of 
Lavenham,  Long  Melford,  Clare,  and  Cavendish, 
while  those  of  Stoke-by-Nayland,  Hadleigh,  and 
Bures  are  close  at  hand,  and  the  splendid 
Norman  church  and  castle  of  Castle  Heding- 
ham  are  just  over  the  Essex  border.  The 
whole  architecture  of  this  district  is  remark- 
ably beautiful,  and  the  flint- work  is  not  to  be 
equalled  anywhere  else  in  England. 

The  churches  abound  in  fine  screen- work, 
stalls,  and  fine  roofs,  while  some  of  them  possess 
rare  fragments  of  stained  glass  and  wall  paint- 
ing. Many  of  the  houses  at  Lavenham  and 
Long  Melford  are  most  interesting  examples  of 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  - century  timber  work. 
Some  of  the  farmhouses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Great  Yeldham,  Toppesfield,  and  Guestingthorpe, 
are  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  or 
two  possess  halls  surrounded  by  Gothic  panelling 
(one  of  these  we  may  possibly  illustrate).  There 
is  a singular  fact  about  the  churches  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  the  parts  of  Essex  adjoining  Suffolk  ; 
— it  is  that  they  contain  more  ancient  furniture, 
decorative  painting,  rood  - screens,  reredoBes, 
font-covers,  stained  glass,  and  sculpture,  than 
the  churches  in  any  other  part  of  England,  yet, 


strange  to  say,  this  was  the  very  head-quarters 
of  Puritanism,  which  seems  to  support  our 
belief,  often  expressed,  that  the  Puritans  have 
been  charged  with  a good  deal  of  destruction 
for  which  they  are  not  answerable  ; it  is  other- 
wise very  difficult  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
fact. 


CALLAN  PARK  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE 
INSANE,  SYDNEY. 

The  site  selected  for  this  hospital  consists  of 
an  extensive  area  known  as  the  Garryowen 
Estate,  comprising  100  acres,  purchased  by 
the  Government  some  years  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  about  three  miles  and  a half  from 
Sydney,  approached  by  the  Parramatta  and 
Balmain  roads,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  has  a 
large  frontage.  The  ground  slopes  in  a westerly 
direction  to  the  waters  of  Long  Cove,  a branch 
of  the  Parramatta  River,  to  which  the  land  has 
also  an  extensive  frontage.  It  commands  mag- 
nificent panoramic  views  of  the  river  referred  to, 
embracing  Hunter’s  Hill,  Gladersville,  Spectacle, 
Cockatoo  and  Goat  Islands,  and  in  the  distance 
the  Blue  Mountains.  The  plans  for  the  build- 
ings represented  in  our  engraving  have  been 
designed  and  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Barnet, 
colonial  architect. 

The  main  design  of  the  building  is  adapted 
from  that  for  the  new  asylum  for  the  county  of 
Kent,  at  Chartham,  England,  of  which  Messrs. 
Giles  & Gough  were  the  architects.  Considerable 
alterations  have,  however,  been  made  in  in- 
ternal arrangements,  and  a large  verandah 
space  has  been  added  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  accommodation  for  patients  is  in  two 
divisions,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females, 
separated  by  the  central  and  administrative 
offices.  An  equal  number  of  each  sex  are  pro- 


vided for,  and  tho  arrangements  for  each  : 
similar  in  all  essential  points.  Each  division  oj 
sists  of  three  distinct  parts  : — | 

1.  A large  block  placed  near  the  administ 
tive  offices  and  the  medical  officers’"quart«; 
and  consisting  of  two  wards, — one  for  the  si: 
and  the  other  for  the  recent  and  acute  casea* 
both  of  which  classes  require  special  attent 
and  supervision. 


iliu  bUpBlVlOlUU. 

2.  Three  pavilions  or  wards  connected  wj 


the  rest  of  the  hospital  by  verandahs  ore 
ridors  for  the  violent  and  noisy,  theconvalescl: 
and  working  patients,  and  patients  of  an  int 
mediate  class.  f 

3.  Three  detached  cottages,  each  ,to  cone 
sixteen  patients,  for  the  quiet  and  convalesce 
and  for  patients  who  have  been  in  a better  po 
tion  in  life. 

In  addition  it  is  proposed  to  place  a sp, 
room  in  the  gate-lodges  and  in  the  cottages  ; 
gardener,  &c.,  by  which  means  six  convalesc! 
male  patients  will  be  comfortably  lodged. 

The  total  accommodation  may  be  set  dowh 
under,  viz. 


In  main  block  and  three  pavilions,  dividedi 
follows, — 

In  ward  for  sick 

In  ward  for  acute  cases  5o 

Intermediate  ward  

Ward  for  excited  and  noisy “O 

Ward  for  quiet  and  convalescent  / 5 

2 of  each = 

In  special  cottages . 

In  gate-lodges  


Total.. 


The  buildings  are  two  storied  througbo 
except  at  the  ends  of  the  pavilions,  where  tt 
rise  to  three  stories.  The  accommodation  cj 


A.  Upper  Label.  B.  Under  Label.  C.  Arch  Mould. 
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■whole  of  the  day  or  living-rooms  are  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  first  floor  and  the  small 
second  floor  are  devoted  entirely  to  dormitory 
accommodation.  The  number  of  single  rooms  is 
162.  Of  these  140  are  ordinary  single  rooms, 
twelve  are  panelled,  and  eight  padded  for  acute 
cases  and  others  requiring  special  treatment. 
There  are  in  addition  two  single  rooms  for  the 
temporary  isolation  of  special  and  infectious  dis- 
eases. The  proportion  of  single  rooms  bears,  there- 
fore, a proportion  of  about  one-fourth  to  the  total 
accommodation.  This  is  somewhat  larger  than 
has  been  considered  necessary  in  some  modern 
asylums,  but  special  circumstances  have  deter- 
mined the  adoption  of  this  proportion.  The 
hospital  will  be  a metropolitan  one,  and  the 
proportion  of  admissions  to  the  whole  resident 
population,  and  the  number  of  acute  cases 
requiring  separate  sleeping-rooms,  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  large.  In  the  directions  to  archi- 
tects issued  by  the  English  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  it  is  stated  that  the  proportion  of  Bingle 
rooms  need  not  exceed  one-fourth,  and  the  com- 
missioners have  raised  objections  in  some  cases 
where  the  proportion  provided  has  not  been 
more  than  one-fifth. 

The  associated  dormitories,  including  the 
rooms  at  the  gate-lodges,  will  accommodate  501 
patients.  They  vary  considerably  in  size ; twelve 
are  arranged  for  three  patients  each.  The 
largest  dormitories  will  not  hold  more  than  an 
average  of  fifteen  patients,  with  the  exception 
of  one  in  the  convalescent  wards  of  both  male 
and  female  divisions,  which  will  accommodate 
twenty-eight. 

The  space  allowed  in  the  associated  dormitories 
is,  for  the  sick  and  bedridden  cases,  1,000  cubic 
feet  each,  or  a full  80  superficial  feet,  and  for 
ordinary  cases  600  cubic  or  50  superficial  feet. 
This  is  the  amount  of  space  set  forth  by  the 
English  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  as  essential. 

The  day-rooms  will  afford,  on  an  average, 
26  superficial  feet  to  each  patient.  This  is  much 
less  than  the  proportion  considered  necessary  in 
England,  and  insisted  on  in  all  plans  submitted 
to  the  English  Lunacy  Commissioners,  who 
consider  that  4-8  ft.  should  be  the  minimum; 
but  it  is  deemed  sufficient  in  this  climate,  where 
the  patients  pass  a large  proportion  of  every 
day  in  the  open  air,  and,  as  a rule,  use  the  day- 
rooms  only  in  boisterous  weather,  and  it  is 
supplemented  by  a very  large  amount  of 
verandah  accommodation,  which,  as  a rule,  is 
more  pleasant  and  more  wholesome  than  indoor 
rooms.  The  corridors  on  the  upper  floor  are 
also  available  as  day-space  in  an  emergency, 
but  are  not  likely  to  be  often  required.  Each 
ward  or  pavilion  contains  lavatories  on  both 
floors,  which  are  to  be  fitted  with  one  bath  in 
each  ; a ward  kitchen  or  scullery  on  the  ground- 
floor,  store-rooms,  and  rooms  for  attendants, 
which  are  so  placed  as  to  command  full  views 
of  the  dormitories  and  day-rooms. 

A general  dining-room  for  each  sex  has  been 
provided  near  the  kitchen,  and  which  will  seat 
about  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  patients, 
quite  as  many  as  can  be  ordinarily  permitted  to 
take  their  meals  together;  the  remaindor,  con- 
sisting of  the  sick,  epileptic,  and  excited,  will 
dine  in  the  wards.  Between  the  dining-room  is 
a large  hall  for  religious  service,  for  amuse- 
ments, and  for  the  general  gatherings  which 
will  be  held  periodically.  The  arrangement  of 
the  dining  and  amusement  rooms  has  been  taken 
from  the  new  asylum  at  Whittingham,  in  Lanca- 
shire, which  was  mainly  designed  by  Mr.  Holland, 
the  medical  superintendent.  A large  general 
bath-room,  for  the  ordinary  weekly  or  bi-weekly 
ablutions  of  the  patients,  is  provided  in  both  the 
male  and  female  divisions,  so  placed  as  to  be 
readily  accessible  from  all  the  wards.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  are  a Turkish  bath,  a service 
of  shower-baths,  and  the  necessary  medicated 
baths. 

The  accessory  buildings  comprise  kitchen  and 
all  necessary  offices,  bakehouse,  flour  store, 
dining-rooms  for  attendants  and  nurses,  store- 
rooms for  clothing,  provisions,  &c.,  laundry, 
carpenters’,  painters’,  tailors’,  and  shoemakers’ 
shops,  shed  for  bricklayers,  sewing-rooms, 
stables,  cart-sheds,  and  mortuaries,  together 
with  residences  for  all  the  officers  whose  duties 
require  them  to  be  more  or  less  constantly  on 
the  premises.  In  the  central  block  provision  is 
made  for  medical  consulting-room,  library,  and 
pathological  museum,  and  there  are  also  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  in  psycholo- 
gical medicine,  which  will  form  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional course  of  instruction  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  a medical  school  in  connexion  with 
the  University  of  Sydney.  Attached  to  each 


ward  or  pavilion  is  an  airing-yard  which  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  verandahs  or  covered 
ways,  whilst  on  the  fourth  side  the  wall  is  sunk 
in  a “ha-ha,”  and  so  allows  a full  and  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  country  around.  The  build- 
ings have  been  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of 
the  wards  in  the  female  division,  and  three  out 
of  five  in  the  male  division,  command  beautiful 
views  of  the  harbour,  and  a distant  view  ex- 
tending to  the  Blue  Mountains. 

The  general  recreation  grounds  in  both  divi- 
sions, which  are  in  front  of,  and  somewhat 
below  the  airing- yards,  and  can  be  reached  from 
them,  also  command  an  extensive  and  varied 
view,  and  along  the  boundaries  of  these  and 
opening  on  to  them  the  cottages  for  convalescent 
patients  will  be  placed. 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE 
MANCHESTER  HOUSEHOLD  STORES. 
The  premises  in  Albert-sauare,  where  the 
business  has  hitherto  been  carried  on,  have  been 
found  too  contracted  and  inconvenient  for  the 
increasing  operations  of  the  association,  and 
about  eighteen  months  ago  the  directors  en- 
trusted to  Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewoods, 
architects,  of  Manchester,  the  duty  of  designing 
and  carrying  out  suitable  erections  for  the 
special  purposes  required  upon  an  eligible  plot 
iu  what  was  then  called  Lower  King-street,  but 
is  now  King-street  West.  The  space  of  ground 
covered  by  the  buildings  is  about  1,300  square 
yards  in  all,  300  yards  of  which,  at  the  end 
furthest  from  Deansgate,  are  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  an  hotel,  as  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  make  use  of  the  licence  which  attached  to 
the  site.  The  hotel  is  to  be  let  to  a suitable 
tenant. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  in  the 
entire  erection  is  Italian,  and  the  principal 
frontage  in  King-street  West  is  five  stories  in 
height,  the  lower  portion  being  of  Yorkshire 
stone,  and  the  upper  story  of  brickwork,  inter- 
mixed with  stone  dressings.  The  elevations  are 
characterised  by  a somewhat  novel  arrangement 
of  the  windows. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  household  stores, 
at  the  angle  formed  by  King-street  West  and 
Southgate,  is  octagonal  in  plan,  with  three 
semicircular -headed  doorways  of  handsome 
treatment,  surmounted  by  stone  cornice  and 
pediment.  This  feature  of  the  design  is  carried 
upwards  to  a steep  octagonal  slated  roof  and 
lofty  flagstaff.  The  entrance  vestibule  is  floored 
with  marble  concrete,  which,  with  the  German 
tiles  and  marble  concrete  on  the  wall  of  the 
entrance  to  the  hotel,  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Patteson.  The  first  floor,  entering  from 
the  street,  is  devoted  to  the  department  of 
groceries,  provisions,  wines  and  spirits, % fancy 
stationery,  leather  goods,  packing,  delivery,  &c. 
The  second  floor  is  appropriated  to  drapery, 
drugs,  boots,  shoes,  &c.,  and  in  this  story  are  the 
business  offices,  also  the  waiting  and  refresh- 
ment rooms  for  ladies.  The  third  story  will  be 
used  for  brushes,  ironmongery  and  other 
branches,  as  may  be  found  expedient.  A kitchen 
and  offices  are  arranged  on  the  top  floor  for  the 
cooking  and  supplying  of  meals  for  the  whole  of 
the  employes  in  the  establishment.  The  delivery 
of  goods  has  been  provided  for  by  a covered 
loading  area,  running  lengthwise  along  Back 
Bridge-street,  provided  with  sliding  doors  to  all 
departments.  The  lifting  of  heavy  articles  will 
be  effected  by  one  of  Messrs.  E.  T.  Bellhouse  & 
Co.’s  hydraulic  table-hoists,  by  means  of  which 
goods  can  be  lowered  from  the  covered  cartway 
to  the  cellar  story,  and  can  be  otherwise  avail- 
able for  raising  or  lowering  for  four  stories,  the 
total  lift  being  35  ft.,  and  the  size  of  moving 
table  6 ft.  by  4 ft.  6 in.  It  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  hydraulic  press;  a ram  of  l-4  in. 
diameter  rises  in  a cast-iron  cylinder,  into  which 
the  water  from  the  street  mains  is  admitted  as 
the  moving  power.  The  valve  apparatus  for 
regulating  the  upward  or  downward  motions  is 
so  arranged  as  to  bo  used  from  any  floor,  or 
from  the  table  itself.  The  ram  and  table  are 
counterbalanced  by  weights.  The  other  appli- 
ances for  raising  and  lowering  consist  of  a 
hand-rope  hoist  made  by  Messrs.  A.  Woodward 
& Co.,  and  another  similar  one  removed  from 
the  old  premises,  also  a pair  of  inclined  plane 
gantries,  by  which  heavy  casks  are  adroitly 
lowered.  In  the  department  of  power  may  be 
mentioned  three  of  Messrs.  J.  Bailey  & Co.’s 
water  motors,  on  the  horizontal  cylinder  prin- 
ciple, worked  from  the  street  mains,  which  are 
to  drive  the  machinery  for  chopping  and  grind- 
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ing  sugar,  grinding  coffee  and  rice,  fruit-dressh' 
and  other  purposes. 

The  cast-iron  columns  and  beam-boxes  Biff 
porting  the  various  beams  and  floors  are  ms 
into  ventilating  shafts,  being  continued  throb'1 
the  reof  by  galvanised  iron  flues  and  ventilatii 
cowls  attached  thereto.  Each  beambox  is: 
novel  construction,  the  sides  having  openir 
through  which  the  current  of  vitiated  air  frit 
the  various  rooms  is  conducted  upwards  throm 
the  hollow  of  the  columns.  We  are  told  tl 
this  is  a suggestion  of  a director.  0t’ 
ventilating  shafts  are  built  in  the  walls.  1 1 
artificial  lighting  is  by  means  of  gaselif' 
The  heating  apparatus  is  on  the  principle  f 
distribution  of  hot  water  in  small  wrought-inr 
pipes,  and  Mr.  Renton  Gibb,  of  Liverpool,  If; 
executed  this  work. 

Messrs.  Neill  & Sons  are  the  general  <u 
tractors  for  the  buildings  and  for  the  fittii. 
and  fixtures ; and  the  sub-contractors  are  i 
Mr.  P.  Hodkinson,  brickwork ; Messrs.  Ellir 
Hinchcliffe,  masonry  ; Messrs.  Longden  & (if 
ironwork ; Mr.  H.  Lightfoot,  plumbing  ei 
glazing ; Mr.  George  Kirkley,  slating ; and  J 
Harwood,  plastering  and  painting.  Mr.  Edwi 
Wood  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

The  establishment  was  opened  for  use  s 
Monday,  September  1st. 


OLD  AND  NEW  ROADS. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  construct; 
of  railways  in  Tunis  is  progressing.  In  1^ 
abstract,  this  is  a great  advantage ; but,  at  ; 
same  time,  we  may  suggest  that  this  end  a 
perhaps  be  achieved  without  the  destruction 
an  old  and  historical  bridge.  M.  Charles  Tisil; 
the  Minister  representing  the  French  Repul, 
at  the  Court  of  Athens,  has  profited  by  a reci 
holiday  to  travel  through  Tunis,  discovers 
many  old  ruins  and  collecting  thirty  inscription 
four  out  of  the  number  being  considered  of  grff 
importance.  One  of  these  inscriptions  gi 
nformation  as  to  the  epoch  when  Trajan  btu 
the  bridge  of  Simetta  Colonia.  It  is  upon  < 
ruins  of  this  bridge  that  the  railway  contraotsf 
have  been  trespassing.  They  are  in  want,!, 
appears,  of  2,000  cubic  metres  of  stone,  e, 
have  recklessly  helped  themselves  from  i, 
ruins  of  the  bridge,  and  this  without  display!', 
the  least  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  anci'i. 
inscriptions  and  the  archaeological  interest'!, 
the  old  structure.  In  vain  M.  Tissot  protest 
against  this  Vandalism ; the  utmost  concesaj 
he  could  obtain  was  that  the  inscriptions  shoa 
in  future  be  either  preserved  or  copied  bef 
they  are  used  for  the  building  of  the  railwu 
This  incident,  however,  suggests  curious  t 
speculative  contrasts.  In  the  railway  itself ! 
have  the  most  typical  emblem  of  the  press, 
of  nineteenth-century  civilisation ; but  the  £1 
that  the  line  should  be  constructed  in  Tu 
points  distinctly  to  the  great  work  of  the  fattf. 
the  opening  out  of  the  African  continent ; wh 
finally,  the  old  historical  stones  that  recal  ? 
road-building  propensities  of  the  great  Ronii 
emperor  are  impressive  mementoes  of  the  pfi 


THE  COMPTON  GIFFORD  DRAINAGE! 
SCHEME. 

To  the  scheme  lately  initiated  for  draining  t] 
tything  of  Compton  Gifford  into  the  Laira 
petition  setting  forth  strong  objections  to  ' 
course  has  been  very  generally  signed  by  re 
dents  and  house-owners  of  Laira  and  Crabtr 
for  presentation  to  the  Plympton  Sanitn 
Authority.  They  say:  “Your  petitioners  t 
with  amazement  and  dismay  that  at  this  me 
ing  a scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Appleton,  C; 
for  the  drainage  of  Compton  Gifford  vi 
adopted.  By  this  scheme  it  is  proposed) 
convey  the  sewage  of  an  already  extensive  A 
rapidly-enlarging  district  in  its  unfiltered  8i 
feculent  state,  by  means  of  a culvert  runa- 
down  the  Lipson  Valley  and  under  the  Sat 
Pool  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  a 
Embankment  road,  into  the  Laira,  whence  i 
low  water  it  will  be  discharged  into  the  m 
which  forms  the  bed  of  the  estuary,  and  whi 
is  dry  at  low  water.  Your  petitioners  consic 
it  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  you  t 
highly  deleterious  effects  this  must  produce . 
the  health  of  the  residents  in  Laira  and  Ci'u 
tree,  and  the  injury  which  must  arise  the! 
from  to  household  property.” 


Torqv  ay. — The  new  railway  station  at  T? 
quay  is  finished.  It  is  a handsome  structure.. 
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*G  FOREST  AND  FOREST  TREES, 
j terrible  season  we  are  having  it  requires 
□g  of  the  Mark  Tapley  spirit  to  pre- 
e's  interest  in  things  sylvan,  but  with 
vour  and  permission  I am  desirous  of 
ig  upon  a few  remarks  touching  your 
rticle  with  the  above  heading  (page  910), 
Decially  with  regard  to  the  statement  in 
sle  that  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  are 

sadly  knowing  the  wholesale  injury, 
i serious  extent,  the  destruction  of  the 
it  I could  point  out  where  still  to  find 
al  trees,  and  groups  of  trees,  of  fine  and 
growth,  uninjured  by  the  too  general 
aud  topping — I may  instance  one  of 
3 of  the  forest  nearest  the  metropolis — 
igular  part  having  for  its  points  Whips- 
b the  end  of  the  Lee  Bridge-road),  the 
the  Leytonstone-road,  and  the  Eagle 
esbrook.  Going  back  to  my  earliest 
ance  with  the  forest  (some  twenty-five 
nee)  this  part,  while  not  having  the 
and  dense  growth  of  more  outlying 
bd  a beauty  of  its  own,  in  the  combina- 
fine  grown  foresters  (chiefly  oaks), 
,nd  frequently  occurring  glades  carpeted 
ngy  turf.  One  admits  and  grieves  that  the 
lumber  of  the  trees  of  this  tract  of  the 
.ve  disappeared,  but  there  yet  remain, 
% the  road  from  Whips-Cross  to  Leyton- 
nd  n some  few  other  parts)  of  tree, 
trid  vista,  subjects  and  pictures  worthy 

J;’s  study  and  brush, 
d instance  several  other  parts — High 
Or  one — where  such  trees  as  are  referred 
|r  article  may  be  found,  but  will  refrain. 

Iuld  ask  permission  to  say,  with  refer- 
nother  statement  of  the  writer  of  the 
g.,  that  the  forest  is  “now  some  six 
Jig  by  two  miles  wide,”  that  certainly 
H>f  the  forest  is  much,  if  any,  more  than 
fe  wide  ; but  in  length,  measured  by  a 
wn  centrally  through  the  continuous 
l'im  the  one  extremity  on  the  south  side 
tyead  Flats  to  tho  other  just  short  of 
mown,  the  forest  would  measure  quite 
Biles. 

[Jjeot  in  addressing  you  was  to  contest 
foment  as  to  the  trees,  not  to  discuss  the 
nlvanced  by  the  writer  of  the  article, 
/m  wishful  to  say  that  I thoroughly 
8 of  the  suggestion  that  the  forest  shall 
^■ved  as  a forest,  not  converted  into  a 
fich  less  into  a garden  ; and  that  to  this 
eforest  should  bo  allowed  (for,  I would 
limtaiu  period,  presently  named)  to  re- 
i,llf,  “ the  ground  itself  being  protected, 
yjgrowing  vegetation,  trees  aud  under- 
. . saved  from  wanton  waste  and 
(‘ye  action”  My  own  further  sug- 
kn  this  head  is  that  the  course  aI)ove- 
hhould  be  pursued  until  the  arbitration 
1 ted,  aud  the  exact  area  and  boundaries 
4rest  are  settled,  and  the  whole  of  it 
1 it)  as  thus  definitely  settled  be  legally 
H the  Corporation.  That  in  the  mean- 
?l  Corporation  should  ask  for  plans  or 
^(offering  substantial  payment  for  the 
* :l0>  say,  in  order  of  merit)  for  the  re- 
3 and  the  future  preservation  of  the 
a forest,  as  above  insisted  upon.  I 
*|  mind  the  plan  and  suggestions  of 
ace,  but,  without  offering  an  opinion 
j plan,  I clearly  think  the  subject  is  too 
‘ait  it  to  the  views  of  one  person,  how- 
r potent.  And  I would  add  that  should 
'llive  designs  be  solicited  I venture  to  say 
|ii8  special  case  (the  like  of  which  may 
l}.ppen  again)  the  Corporation  should 
M that  they  would  not  engage  to  carry 
' i;°  any  selected  plan,  nor  to  employ  the 
1 any  plan  ; that  they,  the  Corporation, 

11  nil  in  the  most  competent  professional 
j?pt  °nly  to  advise  them  of  the  merits 
' Pmpetition  plans  with  a view  to  the 
1 g of  the  rewards,  but  to  report  to  them 
11  the  assessor,  assisted  in  his  judgment 
fljirough  collation  of  the  plans  sent  in, 

- commend  as  a whole. 

1 turning  that  none  but  experts  would 
"j  lists,  and  that  if  they  did  not  already 
0 ictual  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
1 and  its  surroundings,  the  prizes  offered 
P would  be  such  in  amount  as  to  induce 
1 devote  sufficient  labour  to  obtain  this 
3l  r acquaintance, — it  always  being  an 
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express  instruction  to  competitors  that  their 
plans  should  be  framed  with  a view  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  express  injunction  to  the  Con- 
servators by  the  Epping  Forest  Act  (inter  alia ) 
to  preserve  the  natural  aspect  of  the  forest. 

In  the  remarks  with  which  I am  about  to 
conclude  this  communication,  grateful  as  I am 
to  the  Corporation  for  their  action  in  the  matter 
of  the  forest,  I am  desirous  of  not  being  charged 
with|indulging  in  carping  criticism.  But  when 
I come  to  canvass  the  probability  of  the  views 
broadly  expressed  in  your  article  (added  to  with 
all  humility  by  myself)  being  adopted,  I am  not 
at  present  too  sanguine,  as  there  is  already 
evidence  of  the  danger  of  the  forest  being  dealt 
with  in  a piecemeal,  nay,  peddling  and  incon- 
gruous manner. 

With  my  interest  in  the  forest  I am  watchful 
of  all  that  transpires  with  regard  to  it ; and 
therefore  had  noted,  as  soon  as  it  was  publicly 
made  known,  that  the  Corporation  had  sanctioned 
the  (as  it  at  once  struck  me)  incongruity  of 
the  placing  of  a modern  hotel  in  one  of  the  most 
“ natural  ” parts  of  the  forest,  and  not  only  this, 
but  the  placiug  it  cheek-  by- jowl  with  the  genuine 
antique  piece  of  brick  and  mortar  (and  timber, 
lath,  and  plaster,  to  be  precise),  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s Lodge. 

Recently  I made  a day’s  outing  in  the  forest, 
entering  it  from  the  new  Chingford  station  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  found  that  the 
new  hotel  was  quite  up,  and  nearly  completed, 
ready  for  commencing  business.  As  to  its  de- 
sign and  completion,  you  probably  would,  I 
think,  join  with  me  in  condemning  most  of  it. 
Before  the  hotel  was  built,  entering  the  forest 
from  the  point  where  the  new  station  now  is, 
the  old  lodge  (upon  the  next  rising  ground) 
was  a conspicuous  object  and  landmark,  but  now, 
from  the  same  point  and  some  others,  it  is 
utterly  shut  out  from  view  by  the  hotel. 

1 also  found  that  reparations  of  the  old  lodge 
were  being  effected,  and  something  more,  I 
rather  think ; for,  as  well  as  enlarging  and  put- 
ting new  casements  to  old  windows,  it  appeared 
that  quite  new  windows  were  being  inserted. 
All  this  may  be  right  and  proper,  and  I very 
gladly  excuse  myself  entering  here  upon  the 
vexed  restoration  question.  As  regards  pure 
reparation  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  old  lodge 
requiring  it;  but  that  which  I further  found 
going  on  upon  the  spot  I had  no  hesitation  at 
once  of  condemning  utterly. 

Those  knowing  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Lodge  and 
its  surroundings  know  that  on  the  east  or  south- 
east side  of  it  are  some  fine  old  Elizabethan 
elms;  that  a little  further  away,  on  sloping 
ground  to  the  right,  are  a number  of  fine  grown 
oaks,  which,  while  having  years  since  been  pol- 
larded, yet,  nevertheless,  are  very  handsome  trees 
with  umbfageous  foliage,  and  that  the  other 
trees  near  at  hand,  with  an  exception  presently 
named,  are  nearly  all  oak.  Walking  straight 
from  this  east  side  of  the  lodge  you  come  upon 
a group  of  the  straight-growiug  poplar ; but 
beyond  these,  in  front  of  you,  is  an  open,  tree- 
less space  reaching  down  to  the  margin  of  a 
pond,  the  latter  of  which,  on  the  other  three 
sides,  being  bordered  by  trees  and  bush.  This 
pond  cannot  be  seen  on  the  level  for  some  little 
way  after  proceeding  from  the  lodge.  Another 
feature  of  this  spot  to  mention  is,  that  from  this 
side  of  the  lodge  there  was  a beaten  road  wind- 
ing to  the  right,  partly  under  the  oaks,  down 
to  the  Queen  Elizabeth  public-house,  and  which 
was  a forest-like,  and,  in  ordinary  weather, 
fairly. sound  travelling  road. 

Now,  what  did  one  discover  was  doing  and 
was  partly  done  in  and  leading  from  and  to  this 
open  space  between  the  old  lodge  and  the 
pond  with  its  informal  surroundings  of  “ natural 
aspect  ?”  Why,  first,  a straight  and  formal 
avenue,  formed  with  a double  row  on  either  side, 
of  the  straight,  formal-shaped  poplar,  running 
from  near  the  lodge  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
pond.  Secondly,  the  making  of  a new  road, 
which  takes  the  course  of  the  old  one,  but  while 
running  from  the  lodge  between  the  new-made 
avenue  for  a certain  distance  of  the  latter, 
necessarily  does  not  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
avenue  (which  terminates  in  the  pond)  but 
breaks  through  the  side  of  it. 

There  are  other  works  done  and  doing  in  this 
part  which  are  open  to  criticism,  and  which 
some  will,  I think,  be  prone  to  say  are  made  with 
a view  of  conserving  the  interest  and  enjoyment 
of  the  hotel  rather  than  the  enjoyment  and 
preservation  of  the  natural  aspect  of  the  forest, 
— saying  this,  however,  in  no  captious  or  un- 
friendly spirit  towards  the  Conservators. 

Urban. 
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THE  SHEFFIELD  MEETING  OF  THE 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION# 

We  give  abstracts  of  a few  more  of  the  papers 
read  in  the  various  sectional  meetings  of  the 
British  Association  at  Sheffield,  most  likely  to 
interest  our  readers : — 

Buddhist  Remains  in  Jellalabad. 

In  Section  E,  Geography,  Mr.  William  Simpson, 
the  well-known  artist  who  has  travelled  all  over 
the  world  for  the  Illustrated  London  News,  read 
a paper  on  Buddhist  remains  in  the  Jellalabad 
region.  He  gave  a list  of  the  larger  grouos. 
One  point,  he  said,  was  apparently  clear,  that 
in  the  Buddhist  period  the  population  of  the 
Jellalabad  Valley  must  have  been  much  more 
numerous  than  at  present,  and  that  the  area  of 
cultivation  must  have  been  also  more  extensive. 
The  topes  were  large  and  elaborate  architectural 
structures,  and  the  author  believes  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  monasteries  ; for  tho 
explorations  produced  sculptures  and  plaster 
figures  in  great  quantities,  which  had  been  all 
painted  with  bright  colours,  and  in  many  cases 
thickly  gilt.  The  wealth  necessary  to  construct 
such  a mass  of  buildings,  as  well  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  them  and  the  large  population  of 
monks  who  lived  in  these  places,  must  have 
been  great.  The  scanty  number  of  people 
in  the  region  at  this  day  would  be  quite  in- 
sufficient to  support  them.  The  Buddhist 
ascetics  alone  must  have  been,  judging  by  the 
remains,  two  or  three  times  greater  than  tho 
present  population.  At  Girdi  Kas,  where  the 
river  flows  out  of  tho  valley  at  the  eastern  end, 
are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  an  old  road. 
The  last  is  known  as  the  Badshah-i-Rah,  or  tho 
“ Imperial  road,”  and  it  was  supposed  from  its 
name  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  emperors 
of  India.  Our  engineers  made  repairs  on  this 
road,  and  from  the  officers  engaged  on  this  work 
Mr.  Simpson  received  the  information  that 
portions  of  Buddhist  masonry  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  it,  showing  it  is  older  than  the  Badshahs 
who  ruled  in  Delhi,  and  that  regularly-con- 
structed ways  were  made  in  the  more  civilised 
period  of  Buddhism,  a kind  of  public  work 
which  the  Afghan  has  long  ceased  to  trouble 
himself  about.  While  the  engineers  were  at 
work  at  this  spot  they  also  discovered  an  old 
aqueduct  constructed  along  with  the  road,  with 
a considerable  tunnel  through  one  of  the  hills, 
by  which  the  water  was  led  to  the  Chardeh 
Plain,  on  the  east  of  the  Jellalabad  Valley, 
and  which  is  now  a desert  of  stones,  and  so 
dangerous  from  heat  that  no  native  of  the 
country,  they  were  told,  would  venture  to  pass 
over  it  in  June  or  July  in  the  daytime.  The 
aqueduct  discovered  by  the  officers  is  a pretty 
clear  evidence  that  this  wilderness  of  boulders 
was  at  some  former  period  under  cultivation. 
Further  valuable  light  drawn  from  the  same 
source  was  afforded  by  Major  Cavagnari  supply- 
ing the  author  with  a working  party  to  make 
excavations  at  the  Ahin  Posh  Tope,  about  a 
mile  south  from  Jellalabad.  The  principal 
object  was  to  explore  the  architectural  details 
of  the  remains,  but  while  thus  engaged  the 
author  penetrated,  by  means  of  a tunnel  cut 
for  abont  45  ft.  through  solid  masonry,  to  the 
central  cell  of  the  shrine,  and  found,  along  with 
what  were  most  probably  the  ashes  of  some 
Buddhist  saint  of  high  repute,  twenty  gold 
coins,  each  about  the  size  of  a sovereign. 
Seventeen  of  these  were  Bactrian,  or  Indo- 
Scythian,  and  three  were  Roman.  One  belonged 
to  Domitian,  another  to  Trajan,  and  the  third  to 
“ Sabina  Augusta,”  the  wife  of  Hadrian.  Evi- 
dence of  a road  has  already  been  given,  and 
these  coins  proved  that  at  a past  date  a 
commerce  went  along  that  road ; and  it  must 
have  been  a commerce  of  considerable  import- 
ance which  brought  coins  all  the  way  from 
ancient  Rome  in  its  track.  They  knew  that  in 
the  Buddhist  period  the  capital  city  of  the 
Jellalabad  region  was  called  Nagarahara.  When 
Mr.  Simpson  started  for  the  Afghan  war, 
Colonel  Yule  called  his  attention  to  this  as 
a point  of  importance  and  that  the  fixing  of  its 
site  would  be  of  some  value.  This  task  tho 
author  thinks  he  has  accomplished. 

The  Savings  of  the  People. 

In  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Sta- 
tistics, Professor  Leone  Levi  read  a paper  on 
“The  Savings  of  the  People  as  evidenced  by  the 
Returns  of  Trustees  of  Post-office  Savings 
Banks,”  in  which  he  remarked  that  in  his  last 


See  p.  971,  ante. 
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report  to  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  on  the  earnings  of  the 
labouring  classes,  including  labourers  and  ^arti- 
sans, he  estimated  their  total  amount  in  1878  at 
about  422,000, 000Z.,  of  which  350,000,0001.  -was 
in  cash,  and  72,000,000Z.  in  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  other  requisites.  The  wages  were 
somewhat  higher  in  1878  than  in  1866,  though 
considerably  lower  than  in  1872  and  1873  ; yet 
the  total  amount  of  earnings  was  not  greater, 
in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  in  trade,  which 
reduced  the  number  of  labourers  at  work  and 
the  number  of  days  when  they  were  actually 
earning  wages.  The  difference  in  wages  to  the 
working  men  of  the  United  Kingdom  between 
prosperous  and  bad  times  was  50,000,000/-.  a 
year,  and  it  was  interesting  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  labouring  classes  had  to  learn  to  set 
something  aside  for  a rainy  day.  In  the  three 
years  from  1871  to  1873,  when  wages  rose  at 
least  20  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  40  and  50 
per  cent.,  the  labouring  classes  received  in  hard 
cash  some  70,000,000/.  per  year,  or  a total  of 
210,000,000/.  in  three  years,  more  than  the 
normal  amount.  The  cost  of  living  during  those 
three  years  increased,  however.  A rise  of  wages 
was  not  all  gain  to  the  working  man,  for  the 
cost  of  production  increased,  and  higher  prices 
had  to  be  paid  for  food,  rent,  and  every  enjoy- 
ment. That  rise  he  estimated  at  10  per  cent. ; 
therefore,  105,000,000/.  was  required  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living  in  the  three  years. 
Allowing  5 per  cent,  more  for  a legitimate 
increase  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  times 
of  prosperity,  or  42,500,000/.  in  the  three 
years, — in  all  147,500,000/., — there  still  re- 
mained 63,000,000/.  which  should  have  been 
saved  and  stand  now  to  the  credit  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  some  form  or  other.  Since 
1873  wages  had  suffered  a considerable  fall, 
yet  even  now  in  many  occupations  the  wages 
were  liberal,  and  with  the  lower  prices  of  many 
articles  of  daily  consumption  there  might  be 
room  for  saving  something  if  only  a sense  of 
economy  and  proper  management  prevailed  in 
the  households  of  the  working  population.  For 
at  least  the  half  of  the  last  eight  years  wages 
were  most  liberal,  and  afforded  ample  room  for 
saving  a handsome  amount.  What  trace  of  these 
savings  did  they  find  stored  in  the  savings 
banks  ? The  accounts  of  the  savings  banks  in 
1 870  and  1878 stood  as  follows: — In  1870,  trustees’ 
savings-banks,  37,958,000/. ; post  office  savings- 
banks,  15,099,000/. ; total,  52,987,000/.  In  1878, 
trustees’  savings-bank,  44  293,000/. ; post  office 
savings  bank,  30,412,000/. ; total,  74,705,000/. 
Thus,  the  savings-banks  in  1878  possessed 
21,700,0007.  more  than  in  1870.  Deducting 
14,000,000/.  for  interest  during  those  eight  years, 
there  remained  7,500,000/.  saved  in  this  form 
out  of  all  the  extra  wages  in  the  eight  years. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  what  was  saved  in  1873 
had  been  since  lost  and  withdrawn,  for  the 
accounts  showed  that  in  the  total  there  had 
been  no  going  back,  but  only  a slow  progress,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

England  and  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland. 

1870  ...  46,229,000/.  ...  4,132,000/.  ...  2,636,000/- 
1878  ...  64,433,000/.  ...  6,726,000 /.  ...  3,546,000/- 
This  was  an  increase  of  24  per  cent,  for  England 
and  Wales,  50  per  cent,  for  Scotland,  and  32  per 
cent,  for  Ireland.  The  results  of  the  last  eight 
years  were,  therefore,  most  favourable  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  the  next  to  England  and 
Wales.  Comparing  six  agricultural  with  six 
manufacturing  districts,  he  found  that  the 
savings  of  the  manufacturing  districts  had 
increased  48  per  cent,  and  the  agricultural  71 
per  cent.  ; but  he  affirmed  that  in  large  towns 
there  were  many  other  ways  of  saving,  and  that 
might  account  for  the  difference  in  the  per- 
centage. He  advocated  a closer  connexion 
between  savings-banks,  workshops,  and  schools, 
so  that  the  idea  of  saving  might  be  ever  before 
the  population. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  [was 
pointed  out  by  more  than  one  speaker  that 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the 
wages  earned  by  the  working  classes  were 
higher  than  in  England,  and  the  means  of 
saving  were  greater.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  savings-banks 
should  be  empowered  to  invest  the  money  at 
their  command  in  other  securities  than  Consols, 
from  which  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  3 per 
cent,  might  be  obtained. 


On  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Sheffield.”  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Hime  said  : “ Although 
handsome  public  buildings  are  not  a prominent 
feature  in  the  town,  still  there  are  few  towns  in 
England  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
is’as  well  provided  for  in  the  way  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture. Overcrowding  is  very  rare,  cellar-dwell- 
ings are  unknown,  and  almost  every  family  has  an 
entire  house,  a most  important  agent  in  securing 
physical  as  well  as  moral  health.  Owing  to  the 
impervious  clay  existing  below  the  subsoil, 
surface  wells  used  to  be  very  common  ; most  of 
them  are  closed  now,  and  the  water  supply  is 
almost  exclusively  drawn  from  the  Water  Com- 


pany, which  has  large  reservoirs  to  the  west. 
They  are  eleven  in  number,  and  cover  492£ 
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acres.  The  average  daily  supply  is  about  seven- 
teen  and  a half  gallons  per  head.  High  winds 
are  rare,  owing  the  high  escarpments  which 
protect  the  town  on  all  sides.  The  prevailing 
wind  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  is  east,  in 
the  other  three  it  is  westerly,  varying  to  the 
north  or  south.  The  average  temperature  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  is  40°  Fahr. ; of 
the  third  (the  warmest),  61°  Fahr.  The  popu 
lation  now  is  297,538,  showing  an  increase  of 
48,031  since  the  last  census.  Some  of  the  sub- 
districts  increase  little,  or  even  negatively. 
The  population  of  Sheffield  South  has  fallen  off 
311  persons,  and  the  Park  only  grows  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  persons  per  annum.  The 
density  of  the  population  in  general  in  the 
borough  is  only  15‘  1 per  acre.  But  a large  part 
of  the  area  is  wild  moorland,  never  built  on, 
while  some  parts  are  closely  packed.  In  Sheffield 
North  there  are  257  persons  living  on  each 
acre;  in  Sheffield  West,  89;  while  in  Upper 
Hal  lam  only  36.  The  birth-rate  is  high. 
During  the  period  1S70-78  it  amounted  to 
407  per  1,000  living,  the  highest  birth-rate, 
417,  among  the  twenty  largest  towns  in  England 
being  found  in  Salford  ; the  lowest  30’7,  in  Ply- 
mouth. The  males  born  in  the  whole  borough  are 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  females,  but  this  is  not 
true  of  each  of  the  sub-districts.  The  marriage 
rate  is  also  high.  Last  year  the  death-rate  was 
24-8  per  1,000,  or  -4  above  the  rate  in  the  twenty 
largest  towns,  if  London  be  included,  during  the 
nine  years  1870-78.  But  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  mortality  of  late 
years.  In  fact,  Birmingham  is  the  only  town 
of  equal  size  which  has  had  as  low  a death-rate 
during  the  past  nine  years,  if  London  be  ex- 
cluded. Zymotic  and  local  diseases  are  the 
most  fatal  in  Sheffield.  Hitherto  no  hospital 
has  existed  in  the  town  for  the  treatment  of 
infective  fevers,  but  the  Sanitary  Authority  is 
building  one  which  will,  when  finished,  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  kingdom.  Among 
the  local  diseases  those  affecting  the  lungs  are 
the  most  fatal,  owing,  to  a large  extent,  to  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  trades  of  the  town. 
During  the  ten  years,  1851-60,  disease  of  the 
Icings  amounted  'to  4'247  per  1,000,  and  during 
1862-71  to  4-867  per  1,000.  Phthisis,  or  con- 
sumption, a disease  very  fatal  in  Sheffield,  iB 
not  included  in  this.  During  1851-60  3 061  per 
1,000  fell  victims  to  consumption,  a rate  which 
is  -364  in  excess  of  the  average  for  all  England 
and  Wales.  The  distribution  of  deaths  among 
the  various  trades  of  the  town  is  a subject 
which  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  attention. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  mor- 
talitv  among  grinders  is  not  so  excessive  as 
it  was,  though  it  is  still  very  high.  According 
to  the  table  it  was  in  1862-71  forty-four  years. 
The  presence  of  silica  and  iron  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  lungs  of  persons  much  exposed  to 
the  dust  of  grinding  and  stonecutting.  Meinel 
found  an  excess  of  from  30  to  50  grains  as  com- 
pared with  the  lungs  of  those  who  were  not 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  dust.  If  hygienists 
believe  that  fevers  are  preventible,  which  are 
caused  by  an  invisible,  unknown  agent,  surely 
we  should  be  able  to  diminish  the  terrible 
mortality  among  stonecutters  and  grinders,  the 
cause  of  which  may  be  seen  and  felt  and  tasted, 
as  it  hangs  suspended  in  the  air  they  breathe 
for  hours  every  day  in  earning  their  bread. 
Why  many  workers,  at  trades  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent character,  should  have  exactly  the  same 
average  age  at  death,  is  a problem  which  is  de- 
serving of  attention.  Why  should  policemen 
have  such  very  bad  lives,  an  average  of  only 
forty-one  years,  the  same  as  the  bricklayer  ? 
Of  107  soldiers  who  died  in  Sheffield,  the 
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In  the  same  section,  Dr.  T.  W.  Hime,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Sheffield,  read  a paper 


average  age  at  death  was  only  thirty-four,  the 
same  as  among  rollers,  though  the  former  are 

enlisted  in  the  prime  of  life,  are  well  fed,  housed,  uicga*- , n w 

and  clothed,  and  have  easy  work,  while  the  latter  question,  when  the  monume  . 

live  under  very  trying  conditions.  I hearers  were  standing  wa 


In  section  G,  Mechanical  Science,  Mr.  Hi 
Field  read  a paper  “ On  Self-acting  Intern: 
Syphons  and  the  Conditions  which  det«> 
the  Commencement  of  their  Action.’:, 
observed  that  in  an  extensive  series  of  «r 
ments  which  he  tried  some  years  ago  on  syi< 
with  their  outer  legs  dipped  in  water,  h 
much  puzzled  by  finding  that  the  quanu 
water  necessary  to  put  a syphon  of  givu 
into  action  varied  in  the  most  unaccoc 
way  at  different  times.  The  only  dill 
that  could  be  perceived  between  the  c; 
which  the  syphon  started  and  those  in  wi| 
did  not  start  was,  that  in  the  former  can 
bubbles  escaped  freely  at  the  mouth  ti 
syphon,  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  under, 
rently  the  same  conditions,  very  few  h 
came  out.  At  last  the  idea  suggested  itli 
him  of  making  a portion  of  the  syphon  in« 
so  as  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside  tte 
when  the  cause  of  the  Regularity  was  n 
discovered.  Sometimes  the  water  whin: 
over  the  bend  adhered  closely  to  the  y, 
the  pipe,  at  other  times  a portion  of  itli 
fall  more  or  less  clear  of  the  sides.  jWL 
water  adhered  to  the  sides  it  produced  vei ; 
effect  in  displacing  the  air,  so  that  only  ii 
quantity  of  air  was  driven  through  the 
at  the  mouth  of  the  syphon.  When,  on  tin. 
hand,  the  water  fell  clear  of  the  sides,] 
duced  agreat  effect  in  displacingthe  air,ar 
bubbles  of  air  at  once  escaped  from  thet 
of  the  syphon.  He  pursued  the  invest 
further  by  producing  artificial  irregular 
the  pipe,  and  he  then  found  the  more  coir 
he  could  throw  the  water  clear  of  the  1 
the  pipe,  the  greater  effect  it  prodci 
expelling  the  air  and  starting  the  sypbo* 
form  of  syphon  which  he  had  finally  ii 
consists  of  two  concentric  tubes,  the  on 
being  closed  at  the  top,  and  steadied  a 
ported  by  three  radial  ribs  projecting  ft 
inner  tube.  The  annular  space  betwn 
tubes  constitutes  the  ascending  or  shortei 
the  syphon,  and  the  inner  tube  the  des( 
or  longer  leg. 

Stone  Circle  at  Arbor  Low. 

Of  the  excursions,  that  to  the  stone  c 
Arbor  Low  was  one  of  tho  most  intei 
The  area  of  this  circle,  which  is  situates 
few  miles  from  Sheffield,  and  which  isi 
by  rough  blocks  of  limestone  of  variousi 
and  sizes,  ranging  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  in  le 
about  167  ft.  iu  diameter,  and  the  stones,: 
of  standing  upright,  lie  horizontally  ! 
ground.  Within  the  circle  are  somei 
scattered  stones,  and  in  the  centre  thre 
ones.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fosse  and: 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  southern  e 
there  is  a large  barrow.  Sir  J.  Lubbc' 
accompanied  the  excursionists,  and  whc 
paper  in  which  the  nature  of  these  am 
mains  was  clearly  described,  pointed  oul 
conical  tumulus  known  as  Gibhill,  at  a t 
of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  west  r 
Low,  which  he  said  -was  connected  with 
rampart  of  earth,  adding  that  there  cou 
doubt  that  Gibhill  was  a place  of  bu 
that  the  original  purpose  of  the  circle  i 
so  obvious.  Mr.  Bateman  had  calk 
temple,  but  the  temple  was  the  house 
deity,  and  even  when  perfect  Arbor  La 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a house.  Still- 
the  tomb  was  the  house  of  the  dead,  sol 
a copy  of  the  dwelling  of  the  decease  , • 
obvious  chain  of  ideas  the  tomb  became  dt 
into  the  temple.  Even  now,  Sir  J . Lubbc. 
on  to  say,  the  northern  races  of  men 
houses  founded  on  the  models  of  tbosr 
Having  to  contend  with  an  Arctic  chmfc 
constructed  a subterranean  chamber,  ov 
they  piled  earth  for  the  sake  of  wan. 
which  for  the  same  reason  communicm 
the  open  air,  not  directly,  but  by  mec 
long  passage.  In  a few  instances  « 
actly  resembling  these  modern  houses 
discovered.  At  Godhavn,  in  Sweden, 
grave  had  been  opened  in  1830,  ana 
had  been  found  sitting,  each 
ments,  in  the  very  seats  which,  doubtif 
had  occupied  when  alive.  Thus,  in  boi 
that  which  was  first  a house  at  last  u 
tomb.  So,  again,  the  tomb  m the  s 
became  a temple.  The  Khasias  w 
tive  people  of  India,  who  eve“  n0T  i 
Megalithic  monuments  over  the  aea  . 
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replied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that 
one  day  or  other  that  question  also 
answered.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
that  many  of  our  tumuli  belonged  to 
> age  ; some  were  certainly  Saxon,  but 
character  of  the  remains  found  in  them 
isposod  to  refer  those  which  clustered 
nehenge  and  Abury,  and,  consequently, 
ment  before  him,  to  the  Bronze  age. 


.MBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

n’rty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this 
>n  was  held  in  Welshpool  last  week, 

* presidency  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams- 
:.p  who,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
o tbo  British  camps  and  dykes  which 
Btnerous  all  over  Montgomeryshire.  Of 
(limps  and  roads,  also,  there  is,  he  said, 
» The  nomenclature  of  the  county  also 
if  a passing  word.  In  addition  to  its 
1 descriptive  character,  it  has  other 
Bg  features  indicative  of  very  primitive 

I’irst,  Afon  (boar),  Twich  (boar),  Banw 
jch  (pig),  Colwyn  (badger),  Nant-yr- 
i),  Catbau  (cats).  Second,  historical — 
siddan,  Llanorch  Frochwel,  Clawdd  Llesg 

(eg),  Maeh  Beano,  Fridd  Faldwyn, 
adoc,  Fridd  S.  John.  Besides  these 
Some  the  founders  of  churches,  as 
liladvan,  Gwyddfarch,  Cynfelyn,  Gar- 
gynog,  and  others.  The  churches  of  the 
I ire  fast  disappearing,  and  the  curious 
Ben  belfry  is  being  superseded  by  the 
elver  and  spire.  Amongst  the  most 
feamples,  however,  of  wood,  with  wattle 
r.  arc  Trelystan  and  Melverley.  Pre- 
|a  piece  of  arcade  in  Meifod  church. — 
iiMeifod,  Llandrinio,  Llanfechain.  (This 
ji  remarkable  as  having  no  east  window, 
©three  very  narrow  lancets  in  the  east 
VrJy  English  : Montgomery,  Chirbury, 

r Llanidloes. — Decorated  : Welshpool, 
(a  beautiful  oak  ceiling),  recently 
t by  Mr.  Street,  mainly  through  the 
ii  ice  of  Captain  Mytton  and  the  Earl  of 
mood -screens  are  nnmerous  and  beauti- 
lie  at  Newtown,  Pennant,  Welshpool, 
ij,  Llangnrig,  and  Llangvniew,  are 
liwortby  of  notice.  Shrine  at  Llanerfel, 
flit  Montgomery,  Pennant,  Llanfair;  in 
lum  from  Berriew,  in  brass.  At  Bettws, 
louses,  commonly  called  half-timbered, 
,JaeDt,  and  some  of  important  size; 
Ibn,  Lymore  Park,  Llyssin,  said  to  have 
^residence  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chirbury  ; 
i im  old  hall,  Perrhos,  Pontyscowhyd, 
iy  other  considerable  ones  which  have 
#i;o  farm-houses.  Monastic  associations  : 
I s of  Llanllugan  and  Pennant  and  others, 
ijsident  then  went  on  to  enumerate 
tithe  antiquities  which  would  be  seen 
'btcursionists  during  the  week.  On  their 
l leifod  they  would  pass  an  important 
pvlch  Deddan.  Some  of  the  visitors 
■Lnbtless  extend  their  wanderings  from 
1'-oss  the  river  to  the  bold  hill  which 
Dthe  name  of  Allt-yr-Duer,  or  An- 
t-Hill. There  are  traces  of  a British, 
ian,  camp,  on  its  west  side,  and 
e!’k)us  shallow  holes  dug  in  the  rock 
jsupply  of  the  small  garrison.  Who 
'jorite  is  from  whom  the  hill  takes  its 
11  natter  of  conjecture,  not  certainty,  but 
•r  is  disposed  to  identify  him  with 
3 j.rch,  the  first  founder  of  the  Church, 
bielf  offers  but  little  to  arrest  attention, 
*'|be  the  -church.  During  the  process  of 
':,g  a false  ceiling,  of  comparatively 
j1  ite,  and  laying  open  the  old  timbered 
lies  of  fresco  work  became  visible  in  the 
*'  lose  to  the  east  window,  to  which  Mr. 
®'he  architect  who  superintended  the 
'Vin,  was  disposed  to  assign  adate  not  later 
“ thirteenth  century.  But  the  present 
low,  some  three  centuries  later,  which 
Upplanted  three  narrow  lancet  ones,  like 
Llanfechain,  had  obliterated  so  much 
L ;ures,  and  damp  and  decay  had  effaced 
more,  that  there  was  only  a trace 
*''o-  Attention  would  bo  directed  to  an 
coffin. lid  in  the  church,  and  also  to  a 
Norman  arcade  and  a column  which 
11  elonged  to  a different  and  earlier  fabric 
11  present,  and  which  were  accidentally 
V light  by  the  falliug  of  some  plaster 
1 he  recent  work  of  restoration.  Mr. 
Assigns  these  to  the  first  church  (St. 
!l  and  to  a date  certainly  anterior  to 
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1154,  when  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Meifod  is 
statod  in  the  But-y-Yorwysagion  to  have  been 
consecrated.  Meifod  was  supposed  at  one  time 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  at 
Mediolanum,  and  traces  of  Roman  work  have  cer- 
tainly been  found  at  Mathraval,  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  the  Princes  of  Powys.  To  this  spot  the 
Princes  of  Powys,  when  vanquished  by  Offa, 
King  of  Mercia,  bent  their  steps,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century  built  or  enlarged 
the  castle.  Its  walls  comprised  an  area  of 
upwards  of  two  acres,  and  for  400  years  it  was 
the  seat  of  government,  paying  an  annual 
tribute,  however,  of  four  tons  of  honey  to  the 
Prince  of  Gwynedd.  Rhodir  Mawr  was  the 
first  occupant  of  this  regal  residence,  and  here 
in  later  generations  Meredydd  ap  Bleddyn 
divided  his  kingdom  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Powys.  But  its  most  celebrated  possessor  was, 
perhaps,  Owen  Cyfeitig,  eminent  as  prince,  law- 
giver, poet,  and  orator,  and  here  he  dwelt  till  he 
retired  to  his  own  abbey  of  Ystrad  Marchell, 
and  became  a monk.  To  those  acquainted  with 
the  already  half-forgotten  poets  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  the  name  of  Mathraval 
would  at  once  recall  Southey’s  noble  poem  of 
“ Madoc,”  the  opening  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
there.  Robert  de  Yipont,  the  Norman  chieftain, 
who  held  the  castle  for  King  John,  was  besieged 
here  by  the  Prince  of  Gwynedd  in  1212.  Near 
Llanwddyn,  a village  which  it  was  proposed  to 
drown  out  to  make  a gigantic  reservoir  for  the 
supply  of  Liverpool  with  water,  wras  a remark- 
able spot,  Bwlch-y-Panl,  the  boundary  of  Powys- 
land,  aud  the  established  place  of  arbitration 
by  the  Piinces  of  Powys  in  any  dispute  that 
arose  between  Gwynedd  and  Yyfed.  The  Pre- 
sident brought  his  review  of  the  local  antiquities 
to  a close  with  some  remarks  on  Montgomery 
and  Dolforwyn  Castles. 

Professor  Babington  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  president  for  his  address. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
congratulated  the  town  of  Welshpool  upon  the 
excellent  museum  it  possessed  in  connexion  with 
the  Powys-land  Club. 

The  annual  report,  read  by  Mr.  Trevor  Owen, 
stated  that  it  was  twenty-three  years  since  the 
Association  met  in  Welshpool.  A vigorous  off- 
shoot of  the  Association,  the  Powys-land  Club, 
had,  however,  sprung  up  in  the  town,  and  was 
doing  much  in  the  way  of  illustrating  the 
history  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  there  existed 
a local  museum  of  great  interest,  due  mainly  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Morris  C.  Jones,  secretary 
of  the  Powys-land  Club.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers continues  to  be  satisfactory,  but  the  com- 
mittee announce  with  regret  the  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  D.  R.  Thomas,  who  had  held  the  office 
of  editor  and  general  secretary  since  1875. 
Within  the  last  twelve  months  the  Association 
had  lost  two  very  old  members,  by  the  decease 
of  the  Yery  Rev.  Llewellyn  Lewellin,  Dean  of 
St.  David’s,  and  the  Rev.  T.  James,  M.A.,  vicar 
of  Netherthong. 

The  report  having  been  adopted, 

The  Rev.  D.  R.  Thomas  read  a paper  on 
“ Wattlesborough  Castle,”  contributed  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton,  M.  P.,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present.  Situated  midway  between  Alber- 
bury  Castle  and  Cans  Castle,  Wattlesborough 
was,  the  author  remarked,  well  fitted  to 
form  a link  in  the  chain  of  border  fortresses 
which  in  this  neighbourhood  commanded 
the  Marches  of  Wales.  The  general  ap- 
pearance, however,  is  a little  disappointing, 
for  it  is  wanting  in  some  of  those  features  of 
picturesqueness  which  lend  a charm  to  manor- 
houses  of  far  less  ancient  date.  The  principal 
building  consists  of  a simple  square  tower,  about 
50  ft.  high,  with  flat  Norman  buttresses.  The 
battlements  and  corner  turret,  which  probably 
once  surmounted  the  walls,  have  been  removed, 
and  a modern  roof  has  taken  their  place.  The 
existence,  however,  of  the  weather  mouldiogs  on 
each  face  of  the  opposite  internal  walls  imme- 
diately below  the  present  roof  and  the  set-back 
of  the  wall  at  the  springing  of  these  gable- 
mouldings  in  the  other  walls,  may  indicate  that 
the  original  termination  was  a gable  one.  The 
massiveness  of  the  stonework  of  the  tower,  and 
the  clean-cut  masonry  of  the  circular  stone  stair- 
case, are  worthy  of  notice.  The  walls  are  6 ft. 
thick ; the  angles  are  finished  with  broad,  flat 
buttresses,  6 ft.  wide  and  10  in.  deep. 
Including  the  basement,  the  tower  is  divided 
into  three  stories.  On  the  south  side  only  the 
original  windows  remain ; they  are  narrow 
square  loops.  On  that  side,  also,  may  be  ob- 
served an  example  of  the  roughness  of  the  early 
conditions  of  English  life,  in  the  existence  of  a 
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drain,  issuing  through  an  aperture  in  the  thick 
wall,  from  one  of  the  principal  rooms.  On  the 
three  other  sides  windows  in  the  later  Gothic 
style  have  been  inserted.  On  the  western  side 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  agarderobe,  another 
indication  of  an  inconvenient  simplicity  of 
manners  and  closeness  of  quarters.  On  the 
northern  side  a wing,  ancient  indeed,  but  added 
a century  or  more  after  the  date  of  the  original 
tower,  is  still  standing,  the  small  buttress  at  the 
end  of  which  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  wing  itself  is  dilapidated,  and 
shows  signs  of  frequent  old  alterations.  In  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  main  building  the  cir. 
cular  staircase  winds  up  within  the  buttress, 
commencing  with  the  first  floor  and  continued 
to  the  roof,  but  having  no  communication  with 
the  basement ; nor  does  there  appear  ever  to 
have  been  any.  There  is,  however,  on  the  first 
floor,  a good  sized  circular-headed,  double  cham- 
fered door,  enclosing  a square-headed  lintel 
opening  internally,  on  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  secured  by  a Btrong  bar,  the  holes  for 
fixing  which  remain.  The  inference  is  that  this 
formed  the  real  and  only  entrance  to  the  tower, 
and  was  approached  by  an  external  staircase, 
all  traces  of  which  are  lost  in  the  present  farm- 
house constructed  out  of  the  old  materials,  which 
abuts  on  the  tower  on  the  eastern  side.  In  the 
parlour  of  the  farmhouse  may  be  seen  some 
panelling  of  Elizabethan  character.  In  each  of 
the  upper  floors  is  a fireplace.  They  are  square- 
headed and  plain,  the  lower  one  only  having  a 
shallow  moulding  around  it.  These  are  probably 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  is  no  stone 
vaulting. 

On  the  second  day  there  were  carriage  excur- 
sions to  a number  of  churches,  castles,  and  other 
antiquities,  and  at  the  evening  meeting  held  in 
the  Town-hall  on  the  return  of  the  excursionists 
to  Welshpool,  Professor  Babington  gave  a sketch 
of  the  work  done  during  the  day.  He  said  that 
when  they  started  there  was  every  appearance 
of  a wet  day,  but  they  had  been  most  agreeably 
disappointed,  for  the  weather  had  been  de- 
lightful. They  went  to  Buttington  Church  first. 
The  chief  thing  here  was  the  curious  font, 
which  had,  there  was  no  doubt,  been  the  capital 
of  a column.  In  the  west  window  there  is  some 
glass,  and  he  thought  it  might  have  been 
arranged  very  differently,  and  better  than  it 
had  been.  He  was  also  attracted  by  the  yew- 
tree,  which  was  a very  fine  specimen,  but  he 
had  seen  a larger  one  recently  in  Derby- 
shire. They  were  informed  that  a large  number 
of  human  skulls, — upwards  of  200, — had  been 
found  in  a pit  in  the  churchyard ; these  evidently 
pointed  to  the  great  battle  which  took  place 
near  that  spot  between  the  Danes  and  the 
English  and  Welsh.  They  then  passed  on  to 
the  tumulus  at  Great  Woollaston,  and  some 
doubt  existed  amongst  those  who  inspected  it 
as  to  its  object,  but  it  was  a well-known  fact 
that  such  tumuli  were  u*ed  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  chief,  no  doubt,  threw  it  up,  and 
put  a stockade  of  timber  around  it.  The 
visitors  then  went  inside  the  church  to  see 
the  mural  brass  commemorating  the  death  of 
Old  Parr,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  140  years 
(the  age  on  the  brass  is  given  at  152  years 
9 months)  ; it  was  a matter  recorded,  and  they 
must  take  it  for  what  it  was  worth.  The  remains 
of  Wattlesborough  Castle  were  next  visited, 
and  then  Alberbury  Church,  Castle,  and  Priory. 
The  style  of  these  buildings  seemed  Norman, 
but  the  church  had  gone  through  a great  many 
changes.  The  windows  were  strong,  but  the 
tracery  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  off, 
but  it  may  not  have  been  so.  The  church  had 
been  rebuilt,  the  south  aisle  being  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  was  built  after  the  other 
part  by  the  monks  for  their  own  purposes.  It 
was  curiously  marked  by  beams  detached  from 
the  roof.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  giving  way  at 
one  time,  and  was  strengthened  in  this  manner. 
At  Llandrinio  Church,  next  visited,  there  were 
traces  of  a north  aisle,  and  of  the  church  being 
larger  than  at  present.  To  ascertain  correctly 
about  the  former  existence'of  a north  aisle,  it 
would  require  extensive  excavations  to  be  made. 

Some  discussion  having  taken  place,  the  Rev. 
J.  Davis,  prebendary  of  Hereford,  read  a paper 
on  “ The  Breiddon  Hills  and  their  connexion 
with  Caractacus.” 

On  the  third  day  there  was  an  excursion  by 
rail  to  Oswestry,  and  thence  by  road  to  Whit- 
tington Castle.  At  Oswestry,  the  Rev.  Canon 
W.  Howell  Evans,  the  vicar,  read  an  interesting 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : There 
can  be  but  little  surprise  that  so  few  architec- 
tural remains  of  an  early  date  Bhould  be  found 
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in  Oswestry,  when  we  remember  how  for  cen- 
turies the  almost  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  war 
aud  strife  swept  over  the  whole  of  the  district" 

Of  the  earliest  church  that  existed  here,  there 
is  no  certain  record  or  knowledge.  No  doubt 
the  monastic  system  prevailed  here  in  the  fifth 
century,  as  it  did  throughout  Wales;  for  how 
thoronghly  it  was  developed  amongst  the  British, 
who  at  that  time  occupied  this  broad  land  of 
Meisic,  we  learn  not  only  from  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Bangor-is-coed,  only  a short  dis- 
tance from  Oswestry,  but  also  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  founder  of  the  great 
monastery  of  Clonaid,  in  Meath,  and  the  regene- 
rator of  Ireland,  St.  Finnian,  was  trained 
amongst  the  British,  and  went  forth  from  them. 
But  we  approach  firmer  ground  as  to  the  con- 
nexion of  Oswestry  Church  with  that  old  Celtic 
Church,  which  was  independent  then,  as  we  are 
now,  of  Rome,  differing  from  it  in  many  of  its 
customs  and  traditions.  Oswald,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated,  after  the  defeat  aud  death 
of  his  father,  Ethelfred  (destroyer  of  the  monks 
of  Bangor),  found  safety  in  the  monastery  of 
Iona,  and  was  there  trained  up  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  baptised ; so  that  when  he  had  gained 
bis  kingdom,  and  desired  to  instruct  his  people 
in  Christianity,  it  was  from  Iona  that  he  sought 
teachers,  of  whom  Aidan  was  bishop,  Lindis- 
farne  being  their  monastery,  and  where  in  that 
fatal  year  of  642  he  set  his  forces  in  battle 
array  against  heathen  Penda,  somewhere 
near  Maesyllan,  and  erected  the  cross  to  invoke 
God’s  blessing.  It  was  doubtless  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the  cross  had 
been  fixed  that  they  reared  the  new  buildings 
to  the  glory  of  God,  connecting  them  for 
ever  with  the  memory  of  him  whom  they 
regarded  as  a martyr  king.  About  777  the 
tide  of  war  must  have  again  rolled  over  this 
district,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  British  by 
Offa  and  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
only  to  be  won  back  when  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  Then  thick  mist  settles  down  upon  all 
this  land,  until,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Church  of  St.  Oswald  rises  up  before  ns  in  all 
its  fair  proportions.  Of  that  building  nothing 
remains  ; all  has  passed  away.  We  next  find  it 
known  as  Blanc  Minster,  Candida  Ecclesia 
or  Whiteminster,  or  the  Church  of  Albrnn 
Monasterium.  In  1277,  Edward  I.  surrounded 
the  town  with  walls,  and  in  August,  1284,  the 
whole  place  must  have  been  full  of  stir  and 
bustle,  for  Bishop  Anian  and  his  clergy  assem- 
bled here  to  receive  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Peekham),  who,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
religious  ceremonial  of  that  age,  commenced  in 
this  church  his  visitation  of  the  St.  Asaph  diocese. 
Perhaps  it  was  soon  after  these  events  that  some 
work  of  restoration  was  done,  and  the  nave  at 
least  rebuilt,  and  re-aisled,  for  the  pillars  and 
arches  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  this  church, 
which  existed  before  the  last  restoration,  might 
have  been  built  about  this  period,  being  Early 
English  in  character,  whilst  the  tower,  with  its 
windows  and  arches  for  spire,  was  evidently 
built  about  1300, — an  undertaking,  we  might 
have  expected,  as  the  result  of  these  visits  if  the 
church  had  been,  as  it  probably  was,  seriously 
injured  during  the  preceding  wars.  Somewhat 
later  on  still,  we  may  suppose,  the  north  chancel 
aisle  was  built,  i.e.,  if  the  present  windows  are,  as 
I believe  is  the  case,  correct  copies  of  the  old.  The 
Welsh,  under  Owen  Glyndwr,  attacked  and 
burned  the  town  in  1400,  and  in  1403  assembled 
to  join  Lord  Percy  (Harry  Hotspur)  in  his  re- 
bellion, but  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  Again, 
probably,  the  church  was  injured,  and  when 
peace  was  established,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
recovered  their  losses,  the  work  of  restoration 
went  on ; the  chancel,  arches,  pillars,  and 
east  window  being  of  fifteenth-century  date. 
When  in  Henry  VIII.’s  reign,  1540,  Leland 
visited  Oswestry,  he  says  that  of  the  monastery 
the  cloisters  alone  were  left  in  the  memory  of 
persons  then  living.  Of  this  church  he  writes 
that  “it  is  a very  fair  ledded  church  with  a 
great  tourrid  steeple.”  There  are  some  interest- 
ing data  about  this  time  which  make  it  clear 
that  there  were  special  chapels  in  different  parts 
of  the  church,  although  their  position  can  only 
be  guessed.  Pennant  assumes  that  part  of  the 
church  was  destroyed  about  1616,  and  the  Yale 
Monument  (1618)  speaks  of  St.  Mary’s  chancel 
as  demolished  in  late  wars.  What  this  destruc- 
tion was  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  the 
fine  specimens  of  debased  windows  in  the  north 
chancel  aisles  may  have  been  built  about 
this  period — perhaps  at  the  same  time  as  the 
lych-gate,  the  date  of  which  is  1631.  Was  the 
old  north  transept  window  also  of  this  period  ? 


I mean  the  one  which  existed  up  to  a compara- 
tively recent  date.  If  so,  it  would  almost  appear 
that  at  this  time  the  north  transept  was  destroyed. 
In  1644  the  Royalists,  who  garrisoned  the  town 
for  their  kiog,  fearing  lest  the  enemy  should 
make  use  of  the  tower  of  the  church  to  com- 
mand the  walls,  pulled  down  the  upper  part  of 
it  (Gough  says  leaving  the  part  where  the  bells 
hung)  levelling  it  with  the  church  (Terrier, 
1685)  ; and  also  destroyed  the  middle  part  of 
the  building,  leaving  the  east  end  standing. 
How  much  the  church  must  have  suffered  we 
can  judge  from  its  condition  before  the  late 
restoration  by  Mr.  Street.  For  though  Humphrey 
Wynn,  the  rightful  vicar,  who  had  been  deprived 
in  1650,  that  Rowland  Nevett  might  be  inducted, 
was  restored  in  1662,  and  in  the  time  of  his 
successor  (Richard  Edwards,  1661—1680)  efforts 
were  made  to  rebuild  the  church,  and  much  was 
done ; the  tower,  for  example,  at  great  cost  was 
built  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  whole  church 
prepared  for  worship.  Yet  the  pillars  of  the 
uave  were  but  masses  of  rough  masonry,  and  the 
roof  and  arches  of  the  meanest  character 
possible,  aud  this  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
uave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  pillars  at  the  west  end.  For 
these  repairs  a brief  was  granted  in  1675,  their 
cost  being  1,5001. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
included  excursions  to  Powis  Castle,  Garth, 
Guilsfield,  Garthfawr,  Bwlch  AEddau  Camp, 
Clawydd  Liesy  dyke,  Llanfair,  and  Mont- 
gomery. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Shropshire. — The  annual  excursion  of  the 
Shropshire  Archmological  Society  takes  place 
on  Monday  next,  the  8th  inst.  Among  the  places 
to  be  visited  are  Berrington,  Pitchford,  Acton 
Burnell,  Langley,  the  Roman  Causeway,  and 
Condover.  Tho  annual  dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Lion  Hotel,  Shrewsbury,  the  same 
day. 

North  Staffordshire. — The  fifth  excursion  of  the 
season  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Naturalists’ 
Field  Club  and  Archeeological  Society  took  place 
on  the  21st  ult.  Leaving  Stoke  by  train,  the 
excursionists  proceeded  to  Macclesfield,  and 
thence  to  Bramhall  Hall.  The  manor  of  Bram- 
hall  was  held  by  Matthew  de  Brameall,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  1160,  and  in  1375,  temp. 
Edward  III.,  it  passed  into  the  Davenport 
family.  Two  years  since  the  hall  and  the  estate 
were  sold  to  the  Freeholders’  Company  (Limited), 
Manchester,  and  the  estate  is  to  be  disposed  of 
for  building  purposes.  The  hall  is  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  half-timbered  houses  charac- 
teristic of  Cheshire  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
It  is  a fifteenth  - century  building,  and  a 
portion  of  the  hall  as  originally  erected  still 
remains  standing.  The  party  next  proceeded  to 
Prestbury  Church,  the  mother  church  of  a 
parish  comprising  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  town- 
ships, including  Macclesfield,  extending  from 
Stockport  parish  on  the  north  to  Astbury  on  the 
south,  and  embracing  an  area  forty  miles  in 
circumference.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
burial  ground  stands  a small  stone  structure  of 
Norman  erection,  excepting  the  original  Saxon 
doorway,  which  remains  in  a comparatively 
perfect  state.  The  little  Anglo-Norman  edifice 
being  ill-adapted  for  the  gorgeous  ritual  which 
was  coming  into  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  erection  of  a new  and 
more  imposing  structure  was  commenced,  which 
is  in  several  stages  of  architecture.  Mr.  Croston, 
one  of  the  churchwardens,  conducted  the  party 
through  the  edifice,  supplied  several  of  the 
visitors  with  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  describing  the  edifice  and 
the  alterations  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  in  it.  An  effort  is  now  being  made 
“ to  repair  the  fabric  and  restore  it  to  something 
like  its  original  comeliness.”  Indeed,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  north  aisle  is  already  in  progress, 
and  Mr.  Wardle  expressed  his  regret  at  noticing 
the  Gothicising  of  this  seventeenth-century 
piece  of  work  of  good  proportions.  He  hoped 
that  with  this,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  unfortunate 
alteration,  this  beautiful  and  interesting  church 
might  be  spared  the  further  proposed  restora- 
tion. On  leaving  Prestbury,  the  excursionists 
proceeded  to  Macclesfield  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  St.  Michael’s  Church,  or  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Michael,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  owing  to  its 
depending  on  the  mother  church  of  Pi’estbury. 
It  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  buildings  in  the 
town.  It  was  founded  by  Edward  I.  and  his 
Queen,  Eleanor,  in  1278.  The  interior  consists  of 


a nave,  two  side  aisles,  and  chancel.  It 
tower  (and  formerly  had  a spire)  contain: 
bells.  But  the  visitors  were  principal 
terested  in  the  Rivers  Chapel  adjoinin'! 
church,  and  formerly  communicating  with 
a door  which  is  now  blocked  up.  The  ck 
an  interesting  structure  in  the  later  si 
English  architecture,  with  a turret  of  , 
stages,  through  the  lower  of  which  an  c. 
arched  gateway,  highly  enriched  with  i 
and  other  architectural  ornaments,  leads  ii, 
chapel.  The  chapel  was  founded  in  lhi 
Thomas  Savage,  a native  of  the  town,  to- 
came  successively  Bishop  of  Rochest 
London,  and  Archbishop  of  York.  It  c 
several  fine  monuments,  including  one  u 
memory  of  Thomas  Savage,  Earl  Riven 
died  in  1694. 


TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS,  if 
Official  statistics  enable  ua  to  take  aij 
measurement  of  the  progress  achieved  < 
neighbours.  The  telegraphic  wires  eata 
throughout  France  will  reach  by  the  end- 
current  year  the  immense  length  of  (f 
kilometres.  At  the  fall  of  the  Second  i 
there  were  114,000  kilometres  in  existeii 
that  in  eight  years  57,500  kilometres  of  ej 
will  have  been  created.  During  this  y 
less  than  13,000  kilometres  of  line  with 
structed,  while  the  average  increase  dun; 
previous  years  amounted  to  only  5,000  kil  I 
annually.  This  is  progress  of  a most  pi 
character,  which  will  not  fail  to  increi 
popularity  of  the  present  Governments 
cularly  as  the  lines  have  not  only  been  inn 
in  number,  but  the  cosc  of  sending  njj 
considerably  decreased.  Thus  last  year  nj 
than  11,019,218  messages  were  transmit 
telegraph,  which  shows  an  increase  ei 
52  per  cent. ; a fact  showing  that  the  pt| 
which  made  the  penny  post  so  great  a n 
applies  also  to  telegraphic  communicatii 
the  end  of  this  year  Paris  will  have  M 
line  of  telegraphic  wires  to  each  capita/; 
eighty-four  departments,  not  to  mem 
number  of  large  towns.  With  reg' 
foreign  communications,  there  is  a dir 
between  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  Antwerp; 
three  to  Berlin,  one  to  Berne,  Braganzai 
to  Brussels,  one  to  Cologne  and  Floreti 
to  Frankfort,  one  to  Geneva,  nine  to  Lou~ 
to  Metz,  Hombourg,  Milan,  Mnl house,; 
Strasbourg,  Tnrin,  and  two  to  Vienna, 
is  also  a direct  submarine  line  between; 
and  Marseilles.  Finally,  we  should  ad 
without  counting  Paris,  there  are  4,8, 
graphic  offices  in  France. 


SEA- WATER  AND  THE  LIVE  RPC 
WELLS. 

Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  well-know 
civil  engineer  and  architect  practising  in 
pool,  is  a geologist  and  a member  of  the 
Association  Committee  for  inquiring  i 
circulation  of  underground  water,  at, 
therefore,  some  claim  to  be  heard  in  i 
the  question,  “ Will  the  sea-water  afi 
Liverpool  well  supply  ? ” He  writes : — 

“ It  is  a favourite  argument  with  th< 
deprecate  our  water  Bupply  being  tak 
the  New  Red  Sandstone,  that  as  the  w 
pumped  down  the  drainage  of  the  rocks 
reversed,  and  there  will  be  a gradual  it 
salt  water  from  the  river.  To  those  v> 
interested  in  the  question  I would  recoin i 
visit  to  the  South-End  docks,  now  bei 
structed.  The  Herculaneum  Extension  i 
now  separated  from  the  Herculaneum  h 
a wall  of  natural  rock  about  500  ft.  la 
60  ft.  wide  at  the  high-water  level.  At 
tides  there  is  a head  of  salt  water  up  1 
in  the  present  dock  above  the  bottom! 
excavations  of  the  new  dock.  The  am; 
Balt  water  that  finds  its  way  through  i 
excavations^!  am  informed  by  Ihe  clerk 
works,  could  all  be  taken  by  a pipe  _ 
diameter  with  a head  of  8 ft  Whet* 
estimate  is  correct  or  not,  it  i3  plain  to 
that  this  wall  of  red  sandstone  is  pra- 
impervious  to  the  salt  water.  What  ma; 

fact  so  very  interesting  is  that  the  wa 
is  not  faced  np  with  masonry  on  either  8 
it  is  traversed  by  two  transverse  faul  s,: 
as  consisting  of  the  most  porous,  bro  _ei 
have  seen.  The  rock  is  so  bad  as  to  e,  i 
iug  in  a few  bands,  utterly  worthless  tor  i 
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Sandstone  from  a similar  forma- 
Keuper,  at  Runcorn,  is  actually  being 
;he  masonry,  while  the  rock  from  the 
nB  is  taken  out  into  the  Irish  Sea  by 
•ges  and  there  dropped  to  the  bottom, 
ing  of  these  interesting  facts  on  our 
ly  is  obvious  and  interesting.  While 
g no  opinion  about  the  capacity  of 
Red  Sandstone  for  supplying  our 
ants,  it  appears  to  me  to  conclusively 
. we  need  be  apprehensive  of  no  influx 
itex’  to  our  present  wells,  which  are 
an  a mile  from  the  river,  and  also  to 
od  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  new 
ootle,  even  if  pumped  down  to  300  ft. 
) surface,  may  not  be  affected  by  the 
3 absence  of  percolation  of  sea-water 
:e  remarkable  as  at  the  lowest  point 
cavation  a spring  of  pure  water  was 
I'hich  ran  for  nine  months  and  then 
stopped.  As  a practical  geologist  I 
dvance  any  theory  on  the  subject,  but 
ou  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  public.” 


REPAIRS  OF  THE  WATERLOO 
BRIDGE  APPROACHES, 
squisition  of  Waterloo-bridge  by  the 
tan  Board  of  Works  is  likely  to  lead  to 
as  to  the  authority  liable  for  the  cost  of 
le  roadway  of  the  northern  a pproach  in 
’ho  opinion  of  counsel  lias  been  taken 
tter,  at  the  instance  of  the  Metropo- 
d of  Works,  and  this  opinion  is  to  the 
; the  Strand  District  Board  of  Works 
to  keep  up  the  approach  roadway,  and 
letropolitan  Board  are  entitled  to  the 
derneath,  and  to  all  rents  accruing 
i.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  directly 
) the  views  of  the  Strand  Board,  who 
hat  the  approach  is  a part  of  the 
d ought,  therefore,  to  be  maintained 
itropolitau  Board  of  Works,  to  which 
bridge  belongs.  It  seems  that  the 
the  approach  involve  an  outlay  of 
5'.  a year,  and,  believing  that  they  are 

S'  for  this  expenditure,  the  Strand  Dis- 
I have  determined  to  take  the  highest 
on  on  the  subject,  which  will  include 
).3  Attorney- General  and  other  eminent 


URBOUR  WORKS,  DOUGLAS, 

’ ISLE  OF  MAN. 

<iv  pier  at  Douglas  has  been  opened  for 
/ Times  says  Briefly  described,  the 
Jp  are  as  follows : The  first  portion  in 
' me  was  the  structure  which  since  its 
flu  has,  by  her  Majesty’s  permission, 
lid  Queen  Victoria  Pier.  This  work 
if  om  the  shore  at  the  south  end  of  the 
ilouglas,  and  runs  about  1,100  ft.  in  a 
i erly  direction.  It  is  50  ft.  wide  at 
tlid  has  a depth  of  13  ft.  at  low-water 

* es  alongside  the  inner  berths,  and 
' ph0  outer,  the  respective  depths  at 
isr  being  34  ft.  and  41  ft. ; there  is 
Ipcommodation  for  steamers  on  each 

* ix  sets  of  steps  are  provided.  Queen 
Her  was  completed  and  brought  into 

in  1872,  and  since  that  time  the 
Sf  visitors  to  the  island  has  been 
Increasing. 

5pr  pier,  which  serves  also  as  a break- 
F Hording  protection  against  the  violent 
jhicli  the  bay  is  exposed,  commences 
’In  tho  promontory  known  as  Douglas 
•ij>  starting-point  being  immediately 
r old  War  Department  battery ; it  has 
4’en known  as  the  “Battery  Pier,”  and  : 

which  was  opened  last  week.  It  is 
u d on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  by 
3 7 supported  by  a concrete  revetment 
Lrds  of  2,000  ft.  long,  founded  on  rock, 

1 : in  some  portions  of  its  length  to  a 
‘;35  ft.  above  low  water.  Seaward  of 
irbour  this  wall  will  serve  also  as  a 
the  accommodation  of  vessels.  The 
l|Battery  Point  is  about  1,000  ft.  long, 

1 i from  the  face  of  the  quay  wall  last 
°r  nearly  900  ft.  beyond  the  original 
line.  This  structure  is  of  a massive 
and  seems  well  adapted  to  resist  the 
J seas  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  south- 
erns. The  outermost  portion  is  of 
onry  throughout,  formed  of  heavy 
locks.  To  give  an  idea  of  its  substan- 
cter  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this 
;l°  work  is  about  55  ft.  wide  at  the 
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bottom  and  nearly  70  .ft.  wide  at  the  extreme 
end;  the  total  height  of  the  solid  masonry  from 
the  Bea  bed  to  the  parapet  is  just  80  ft.  ; the 
depth  at  the  innor  berthage  is  18  ft.  at  low 
water,  and  at  the  outer  berthage  26  ft.,  the 
respective  depths  at  high  water  being  39  ft.  and 
47  ft.  At  the  northern  extremity  or  head  there 
is  a concrete  lighthouse  tower.  The  focal  plane 
of  the  red  light  exhibited  in  it  is  52  ft.  above 
mean  sea  level. 

The  works  have  been  constructed  entirely  of 
Portland  cement  concrete  blocks,  from  the  plans 
of  Sir  John  Coode,  as  engineer-in- chief,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Powell,  as  resident 
engineer,  and  without  tho  intervention  of  a 
contractor.  The  total  cost  has,  it  is  stated, 
been  but  slightly  above  150,000Z. 


CAUTION  TO  CONTRACTORS  AND 
OTHERS. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Axminster  bench  of  magis- 
trates were  engaged  for  six  hours  in  hearing  an 
action  brought  against  Messrs.  Ford  & Son, 
timber  merchants,  of  Gloucester,  for  injuring 
roads  in  the  highway  district,  by  reason  of 
excessive  traffic.  It  appears  defendants  were 
engaged  in  hauling  timber,  but,  it  wasallfeged, 
their  timber  trucks  were  overladen,  consequently 
they  cut  up  the  roads  to  a depth  of  9 in.  doing 
damage  to  the  amount  of  about  9Z.,  and  were 
fined  5 1.  and  1Z.  19s.  7d.  costs. 

Another  merchant,  of  Colyton,  Devon,  For  a 
similar  offence,  was  fined  7 Z.,  together  with 
costs,  17s.,  for  doing  damage  t > the  amount  of 
13Z.  7s.  2d. 


Masters  and  men. 

Hull. — The  Hull  Master-Builders’  Association 
on  Tuesday  last  agreed,  owing  to  the  bad  state 
of  trade,  to  reduce  the  operatives’  wages  on  the 
1st  of  October  next  by  jd.  per  hour,  excepting 
joiners,  in  whose  case  the  reduction  will  be  Jd. 
per  hour.  Bricklayers  and  labourers  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  hour  instead  of  day  as  at  present, 
and  the  working  hours  are  to  be  increased. 

Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  plumbers  commenced 
work  on  Monday  last,  on  a reduction  of  £d.  an 
hour.  The  standard  wage  is  now  7d.,  but  in 
many  cases  as  low  as  Gd.  is  paid. 


Prizes,  Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
tects.— The  report  of  the  prizes  committee  on 
the  students’  competition  for  the  present  year 
states  that  the  committee,  some  months  ago, 
issued  instructions  to  students  for  the  competi- 
tion for  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  the  council 
during  this  session.  The  subject  selected  for 
the  Society’s  prize  was  a series  of  drawings 
from  actual  measurements  of  portions  of  Ordsall 
Hall,  Salford,  which  building  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  committee,  at  once  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal by  the  owner,  Mr.  Haworth.  Applications 
were  made  for  instructions  by  twenty-three 
students,  and  copies  were  issued  to  twenty-two 
of  them,  the  other  being  ineligible.  The  subject 
selected  for  the  prize  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  council,  by  Mr.  James  P.  Holden,  was  a per- 
spective study  in  light  and  shade  in  monochrome 
with  the  brush  of  some  building  in  Manchester 
of  Classic  architecture,  the  latter  prize  being 
specially  awarded  for  tho  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  study  of  Classic  architecture.  As  in  former 
years,  many  applications  for  insti-uctious  were 
made,  but  few  drawings  were  actually  submitted. 
Four  sets  were  submitted  for  the  Society’s  prize, 
and  three  for  Mr.  Holden’s  prize.  The  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  Society’s  prize  be 
awarded  to  Joseph  Percival,  and  that  Mr. 
Holden’s  prize  be  awarded  to  George  Rushworth 
for  his  drawing  in  sepia  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Peter  - street.  Generally,  the  committee  are 
pleased  with  the  drawings  which  have  been 
submitted.  The  competition  for  prizes  given 
by  or  though  the  council  to  the  students  of  the 
Building  Trades’  Institute  was  held  in  May  at 
St.  John’s  School,  Gartside-street.  The  com- 
mittee now  recommend  that  the  first  prize  of 
two  guineas,  given  by  the  council,  be  awarded 
to  Charles  Lawton;  that  the  second  prize  of  one 
guinea,  given  by  Messrs.  Rcyle  & Bennett,  be 
awarded  to  Donald  Hamilton ; and  that  the 
third  prize  of  one  guinea,  offered  by  Messrs. 
J.  Holden  & Son,  to  the  student  who  should  make 
the  moBt  satisfactory  progress  during  the  session, 
be  awarded  to  Harry  Bishop,  whose  name  was 
supplied  to  them  by  the  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Building  Trades’  Institute  and  the  teaohers. 
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PETROLEUM  IN  GERMANY. 

A Bremen  company  which  has  been  boring 
for  petroleum  on  the  Liineburg  Moors,  in 
Hanover,  struck  oil  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year  at  a depth  of  180  ft.  The  supply  since  oil 
was  first  found  has  been  from  8 cwt.  to  10  cwt. 
daily,  or  altogether  about  1,000  cwt.  to 
1,200  cwt.  during  the  last  four  months.  The 
gas  which  escapes  from  the  hole  is  con- 
ducted by  a pipe  to  the  boiler  which  sup- 
plies the  steam  to  the  pumping-engine,  and 
used  as  additional  fuel.  As,  according  to 
American  experience,  the  inferior  description  of 
oil  met  with  is  looked  upon  as  propelled  by 
gases  developed  by  petroleum  below  it,  the 
company  has  driven  a second  hole  near  the 
first,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
petroleum  proper.  Grease-oil  (as  it  is  termed) 
has  been  found  at  a distance  below  the  surface 
of  only  60  ft.  The  above  facts  throw  an  en- 
tirely new  light  on  the  many  traces  of  petro- 
leum in  the  locality,  and  give  rise  to  a supposi- 
tion that  there  are  largo  subterranean  stores  of 
petroleum  in  Germany  which  only  require 
tapping.  


STONE  v.  CEMENT. 

Sir,— Having  read  H.  Faija’s  letter  [p.  949] 
ou  concrete  houses,  allow  me  to  say,  in  any 
sjBtem  of  concrete  building  the  most  important 
consideration  is  the  proper  admixture  of  the  in- 
gredients, a thorough  incorporation  of  the  matrix, 
and  unless  this  is  rigorously  attended  to  much 
disappointment  will  be  experienced.  Architects 
and  the  public  in  general  look  on  concrete  with 
suspicion,  through  the  many  failures  that 
have  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
through  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  builder,  who 
in  general  trusts  to  a carpenter  or  a joiner  to 
superintend  the  erection.  In  my  opinion,  a 
plasterer  has  a better  knowledge  of  cement 
than  any  one  else  in  the  building  trade,  there- 
fore I consider  he  is  the  proper  person  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  concrete  houses  : he  has 
them  to  plaster  inside,  he  has  them  to  stucco 
outside,  therefore,  if  he  has  au  understanding 
of  plans  and  a knowledge  of  the  building  appa° 
rat  us,  he  j3  the  fit  and  proper  person  ^super- 
intend the  erection.  Concrete  building  in 
general  is  carried  on  by  the  rule  of  thumb, 
without  ever  giving  the  ingredients  a considera- 
tion. Let  us  look  at  the  cement,  as  it  is  the 
principal  ingredient,  but,  I am  sorry  to  say,  the 
least-understood.  In  ninety-nine  cases  in  a 
hundred,  the  complaint  is,  it  is  setting  too 
slow;  the  result  is,  an  appeal  to  the  manufac- 
turer. He  will  inform  you  that  he  can  supply 
you  with  some  that  will  set  faster.  Let  us  take 
a walk  to  the  manufactory,  and  see  how  it  is 
procured.  We  will  begin  at  the  wash-mill,  as 
that  is  the  fountain-head.  Who  has  charge  of  it  ? 
Is  he  an  intelligent,  careful,  painstaking  indi- 
vidual, weighing  his  chalk  and  clay  to  an  ounce, 
keeping  his  mill  and  all  its  accessories  in  the 
best  of  order  P If  so,  we  will  pass  on  to  backs  ; 
but,  previously  to  doing  so,  let  us  see  if  the 
slurry  passes  through  a fine  sieve  previously  to 
entering  the  backs  ; if  not,  I am  afraid  you  will 
meet  with  small  particles  of  chalk  that  will 
cause  you  a deal  of  trouble  if  you  should  use  the 
cement  for  cast  work.  Wo  will  pass  over  the 
drying-plates  to  the  kilns.  We  will  presume  they 
are  drawing  two;  but,  strange  to  say,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  colour, — the  one  is  of  a 
dark  greenish  colour,  the  other  is  of  a reddish 
yellow,  the  dark  being  heavier  than  the  light. 
How  does  this  happen  ? “ The  fact  is,  wo  have 

a customer  who  is  building  concrete  houses,  and 
he  wants  it  to  set  quick,  so  tho  light-coloured 
is  for  him.”  What  is  the  result  ? He  has  got 
his  cement ; it  sets  first-class ; he  can  lift  his 
frames  three  times  a day;  but  his  roof  is 
scarcely  on  when  he  begins  to  perceive  there  is 
something  wrong;  his  walls  are  cracking  and 
blowing  in  all  shape  and  form.  This  is  the 
result  of  half-burnt  cement.  He  has  now  paid 
for  his  experience  ; he  is  now  the  possessor  of  a 
standing  monument  of  his  stupidity.  Having 
paid  for  his  experience,  let  him  select  a well- 
known  manufacturer;  get  him  to  guarantee  his 
cement  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  weighing  not 
less  than  120  lb.  to  the  bushel,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  a breaking  weight  of  420  lb.  on  an 
area  of  1^  in.,  equal  to  square  inches,  seven 
days  after  being  made,  and  immersed  six  of 
these  days  in  water.  We  will  now  presume  we 
have  got  a good  cement.  Let  us  look  at  the  other 
ingredients.  The  durability  of  the  materials  is 
an  essential  element  for  consideration ; for 
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however  good  the  cement  may  he,  the  matrix 
itself  is  really  the  portion  which  will  eventually 
have  to  stand  the  greatest  strain.  A rotten  or 
friable  material  is  therefore  to  be  avoided; 
shingle  or  gravel  mixed  with  a limited  propor- 
tion°of  sharp  sand  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  the 
compound  will,  when  mixed  in  proportion  of  5 
of  gravel  and  sand  to  1 of  cement,  form  an 
ordinary  concrete;  but  for  thoroughly  good 
concrete  I would  recommend  crushed  mate- 
lials  such  as  granite  chips,  whinstone,  limestone, 
slag  from  blast  furnaces,  old  bricks,  pottery 
refuse,  &c.  One  of  Blake’s  crushers  will  crush 
from  thirty  to  forty  tons  per  day.  I would 
recommend  “ packing”  in  all  walls  over  9 in.  in 
thickness,  but  I object  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
thrown  into  the  frames  in  general.  The  packiug 
should  be  good,  clean,  hard  stone,  or  any  other 
hard  material  properly  bedded  and  incorporated 
in  the  concrete.  1 would  recommend  fire-clay 
lining  to  all  flues,  as  this  stands  the  heat  better 
than  the  concrete.  I would  recommend  con- 
crete floorB  to  all  outhouses,  kitchens,  sculleries, 
pantries,  passages,  yards,  greenhouses,  coach- 
houses, stables,  byres,  and  barns,  the  concrete 
to  consist  of  three  parts  crushed  granite,  slag, 
or  good  hard  brick  to  one  of  cement,  laid  on  a 
bottom  of  broken  stone  or  brick  not  less  than 
4 in.  thick ; the  concrete  should  not  be  less  than 
H in.  thick,  -well  beaten  down,  and  trowelled 
on  the  face.  Speaking  from  practical  experi- 
ence, houses  built  of  the  concrete  I have 
described,  and  properly  carried  out  in  detail, 
are  superior  to  houses  built  of  brick  or  any  of 
the  many  soft  perishable  freestones,  but  it  can 
never  be  compared  to  granite. 

J.  Taylor. 


THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY  PLANS. 


gIRj — X have  met  with  instances  in  which 
these  plans,  25'344  in.  to  the  mile,  and  the 
quantities,  have  been  used  without  correction  ; 
therefore  surveyors  and  solicitors  cannot  gene- 
rally be  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  in  all 
cases  the  lines  are  drawn  and  the  quantities 
calculated  to  the  centre  of  the  divisions,  be  they 
walls,  fences,  hedges,  or  streams  ; therefore,  in 
adopting  the  survey  for  the  plan  of  an  estate, 
each  enclosure  must  be  gone  over,  the  divisions 
carefully  marked,  to  show  to  which  side  the 
ditches  belong,  and  the  quantities  altered  by  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  the  area  of  the  ditch, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  suppose  a field 
enclosure,  surrounded  by  a hedge  and  ditch, 
drawn,  say  10  chains  square  on  the  Ordnance 
plan,  having  the  fence 
belonging  to  it  on  three 
sides,  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
on  the  fourth,  D,  to  the 
adjoining  enclosure. 

The  Ordnance  refe- 
rences would  bo  calcu- 
lated to  the  centre  of  the 
fence,  and  be  given  as 
10  acres;  but  taking 
the  mean  width  of  the 
ditch  as  6 links,  the 
actual  area  would  be  10T20  = 10  a.  0 r.  19  p. 
(without  going  into  fractions),  thus, — 

Quantity  for  Ordnance  reference aIO'OOO 

Plus  3 ' chains  x 6 links  for  the  ditches 
beyond,  A,  B,  aiid  C 
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BOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

Sir} — With  all  respect  for  your  correspondents 
I offer  you  a few  remarks  on  the  Enfield  sur- 
veyorship.  It  seems  to  me  that,  looking  at  the 
circumstance  under  discussion  from  an  impartial 
poiut  of  view,  that  they  (your  correspondents) 
who  object  to  the  appointment  of  one  who  was 
once  a builder,  confine  the  great  profession  and 
history  of  engineers  into  the  small  compass  of 
their  own  selfish  minds,  and  it  almost  amounts  to 
intimidation.  Do  not  think,  sir,  that  I advocate 
that  unqualified  persons  should  be  appointed; 
but  I fail  to  see  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a 
builder  to  qualify  himself  for  such  a situation, 
seeing  that  he  must  bo  possessed  of  much  the 
same  qualifications  to  properly  understand  and 
carry  on  his  own  business. 

It  has  been  proved  in  hundreds  of  cases  that 
men  of  all  ranks  and  trades  have,  by  dint  of 
perseverance,  pushed  themselves  to  the  front  in 
all  professions,  and  the  engineering  profession 
in  particular,  against  the  bitterest  opposition 
from  many  so-called  professional  engineers. 
The  names  of  Watt,  Stephenson,  and  many 
others,  could  be  mentioned,  who  have  made  the 
greatest  advances  in  engineering  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  “ Progress  ” says  his  qualified  sur- 
veyor “ should  have  a practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  building  construction”;  he  can 
obtain  such  knowledge  only  from  a builder  or 
builder’s  foreman.  And  further,  I ask,  is  it 
possible  that  a builder  with  a scientific  turn  of 
mind,  and  an  inclination  to  follow  out  engineer- 
ing, can  fail  to  obtain  the  requisite  knowledge 
in  his  daily  experience  ? Any  small  duty  he 
might  not  be  up  in  would  be  quite  overbalanced 
by  his  practical  experience  in  another.  It  must 
not  be  taken  that  I mean  that  all  builders,  as  a 
rule,  would  be  suitable  ; but  as  it  is  the  excep- 
tion that  a builder  is  appointed  a surveyor,  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  a few  good 
builders  could  easily  qualify  themselves  to  be 
surveyors,  as  we  often  see  surveyors  turn 
builders  and  contractors.  P.  H.  D. 


Minus  ditch  inside  at  B,  10  chuins  x 6 links  60 
Actual  area 10'120 


Knowledge  of  this  is  most  important,  otherwise 
the  asserted  area  of  an  estate  (say  for  sale)  might 
be  shown  to  be  in  excess  of  the  actual  quantity, 
and  be  the  cause  of  litigation,  or  it  might  be 
shown  less,  to  the  detriment  of  the  vendor,  both 
being  dependent  upon  whether  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  outside  boundaries  belong  to  the 
estate  or  not,  in  either  case  causing  much  trouble 
and  confusion  hereafter. 

Surveyor. 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  EMIGRANT'S 
COMPLAINT. 


Sib,— At  a time  like  the  present,  when  emigration 
large  scale  has  begun,  and,  owing  to  the  general  depression 
of  our  manufactures  and  agricultural  interests  is  likely  to 
increase,  a few  remarks  from  an  emigrant  may  not  prove 
uninteresting. 

My  passage  was  for  Sydney  in  the  steamer  City  of  London, 
chartered  by  the  Orient  Steam  Company  as  an  extra  ship, 
and  not  one  of  their  regular  passenger  steamers  ; this  was 
owing  to  two  causes,— tirst,  the  extra  emigration  for  Aus- 
tralia aud  New  Zealand  ; and  secondly,  the  great  exhibition 
at  Sydney  to  open  on  the  1st  of  September. 

The  ship  was  a fine,  large,  and  seaworthy  one,  but  not 
built  as  a passenger-vessel,  having  traded  between  Glasgow 
aud  Calcutta  as  a c»rgo  ship,  with  accommodation  in  the 
saloon  fora  few  first-class  passengers.  Iu  consequence  of 
the  number  of  applications  for  passages  this  ship  was 
chartered  but  a brief  time  before  sailing,  and  it  had  to  be 
hastily  fitted  up  with  berths  for  passengers,  both  open  and 
enclosed  bunks.  In  this  latter  respect  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers had  the  best  of  it ; there  being  no  compartments  in 
their  fore  part,  the  light  from  the  portholes  was  enabled 
to  be  distributed  more  evenly  than  in  the  middle  hold, 
which  was  filled  with  partitioned  berths  and  a gangway 
— 1 1 — *- **•-  — ‘nbles,  the 


down  the  centre,  in  which  were  fitted  the 
consequence  being  that  at  meal  times  on  a dull  day  it  was 
pitch  dark,  and  people  had  to  grope  for  their  food  with 
their  fingers,  until,  chancing  to  see  the  captain  down  one 
day,  I pointed  it  out  to  turn,  and  he  ordered  a couple  of 
candles  to  be  lighted  during  meals  in  the  worst  position. 

Concerning  the  additional  fitments  to  the  vessel, — from  a 
cargo  to  a passenger  one  in  the  cookiug  and  w.c.  accom- 
modation,—a very  inadequate  and  meagre  supply  was 
given.  Its  original  offices  for  first-class  passengers  and 
were  liberal,  while  for  the 


SANITARY  BY'E-LAWS. 


Sib, — The  enclosed  report  will  give  you  some  idea  as  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  sanitary  business  in  Malton. 

An  architect  in  the  town  has,  prior  to  the  appointment 
of  the  new  surveyor,  held  the  office  of  inspector  of  plans 
and  buildings,  a separate  man  being  surveyor  of  roads. 

They  have  recently  appointed  a surveyor  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  appertaining  to  both  offices.  He  has 
evidently  found  himself  in  a hornet’s  nest,  as  plans  have 
apparently  been  passed  contrary  to  ail  sanitary  principles 
and  their  own  bye-laws ; and  he  very  properly  brought 
such  cases  before  the  Board,  and  the  chairman  had  to 
resort  to  arguments  which,  to  sanitarians,  are  questionable, 
and  an  additional  p'ea  for  further  legislation  with  respect 
ti  the  power  of  surveyors,  who  are  desirous  of  doing  their 
duty  and  have  a care  for  the  public  health. 

If  you  can  in  any  way  promulgate  such  views,  and  at  the 

same  time  stimulate  such  Boards  to  exert  themselves  in  I persons  convinced 

the  right  direction,  you  will  confer  a boon  on  those  who  | Act  of  Parliament  is  more  of 
' i any  way  interested  in  sanitary  matters  and  the 


3 purposes  of  a large  number 
of  emigrants,  a passengers’  galley,  12  ft.  by  7 ft.  " ' 


public  health. 


A Yobk  Saxitabiax. 


considered  sufficient,  with  a very  scanty  supply  of  cooking 
utensils,  and  only  two  cooks,  the  consequence  being  fre- 
quent delays  and  petty  troubles  in  the  serving  out  of 
meals.  The  adjoining  saloon  cookery  was  14  ft.  6 in.  by 
7 ft.  3 in.,  with  two  cooks  for  thirty-five  passengers. 

It  was  iu  the  w.c.’s  that  the  worst  feature  of  an 
hastily-fitted  up  vessel  was  shown.  These  were  built  so 
low  that  no  one  could  stand  upright  in  them,  while  so 
narrow  that  a stout  person  could  not  enter  them,  and  after 
a week’s  endurance  of  the  nuisance  a few  c f the  passengers 
obtained  the  captain’s  leave  to  alter  them  by  doing  it 
themselves.  This  was  done  by  reversing  the  pitch  of  the 
roofs,  and  leaving  the  increased  height  for  ventilation  at 
the  back,  which  had  been  overlooked.  There  were  no 
urinals. 

My  object  in  writing  this  is  to  fix  the  blame  on  the  right 
official.  The  “ Plirasoll  Act"  of  Parliament  requires 
every  emigrant  vessel  to  have  proper  accommodation  for  a 
certain  number  of  passengers.  This  vessel  conveyed  over 
500  emigrants,  yet  was  the  cooking  aud  w.c.  accommoda- 
tion not  suitable  for  more  than  one-third  that  number ; 
and  that  any  Government  inspector  should  have  passed 
this  vessel  as  being  adequately  fitted  for  such  a number  of 
d all  on  board  that  the  observance  of  the 
farce  than  a reality. 

J.  B.  Watts. 


Tardebigge. — The  parish  church  of  £> 
tholomew,  Tardebigge,  was  reopened  if 
22nd  lilt,  after  extensive  repairs  aud  alte:< 
The  alterations  consist  principally  11 
addition  of  a new  chancel  and  the  iese 
the  body  of  the  church.  The  present!’: 
was  built  in  1777,  and  the  old  chancel 
better  than  a recess  about  10  ft.  long.  (J 
been  taken  down  and  a new  chancel  of  e. 
area,  having  an  apsed  end,  has  been  er«( 
harmonise  somewhat  with  tho  style 
church,  which  is  of  an  Italian  cliaracteu 
ceiling  is  divided  into  panels  by  mouldc: 
ribs,  aud  the  moulded  projecting  wall-1 
supported  by  a series  of  carved  stone  > 
Tho  walls  are  stuccoed,  the  portion  iyiii 
altar-rail  having  a tiled  dado  of  rich  i 
Strings  of  similar  material  give  relief! 
walls  above,  and  the  floors  are  aho  la< 
tiles  of  neat  and  approved  pattern.  Thi'i 
the  chancel  is  fitted  with  open  benches: 
carved  ends,  and  will  provido  for  abc 
sittings.  The  organ,  which  formerly  oci 
place  in  the  western  gallery  of  the  n; 
been  removed  and  improved  by  Mr.  Ni! 
of  Worcester,  and  placed  at  the  north  sic  r 
chancel.  The  fittings  are  of  fir  timl 
bench  ends  being  of  pitch  pine,  and  th 
is  varnished.  The  tile  work  is  in  act 
with  the  designs  of  the  architects,  A 
Henry  Rowe  & Son,  of  Worcester,  si 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Go.  1 1 
tractor  was  Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  of 
bury.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  tl 
was  about  2,0001.,  that  of  the  chancel 
including  all  fittings,  being  defrayed  ;i 
Windsor. 

Qrecnhead. — Greenhead  Churcb  has  : 
opened,  after  alterations  and  restoration; 
church  has  been  re-floored  and  re-set 
new  vestry  has  been  added,  and  at  the 
of  the  building  are  three  stained  glass  v. 
from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Kemp,  of , 
The  ceiling  is  intersected  with  ribs  am 
and  it  and  the  whole  of  the  fittings: 
pitch  pine.  Amongst  other  improvem-i 
chancel  has  been  laid  with  red  au 
Mansfield  stone  by  Mr.  R.  Beall,  of  Nt 
Messrs.  Dinning  & Cooke,  of  Newcasfc 
supplied  the  heating  apparatus,  and  li 
Routledge,  of  Consett,  contracted  for  tl 
work,  which  has  been  carried  oat  nr 
supervision  of  Mr.  William  Glover.  I 
the  boundary  walls,  the  total  cost  of  t 
is  about  1,2001.  Messrs.  Austin,  Johr 
& Hicks,  were  the  architects. 

Hockley  Heath. — The  found  ation-ston 
new  church  of  St.  Thomas  Nuthurst,  r 
Heath,  near  Knowle,  has  been  laid.  1 
edifice  will  be  the  church  of  the  newte 
parish  of  Nuthurst-cum-Hockley  Heath: 
site  is  situated  within  a short  distance  of  < 
Bridge.  The  structure  comprises  a na: 
south  porch  ; chancel,  with  organ-chan' 
choir- vestry,  also  on  the  south-side,  < 
which  the  heating-chamber  is  sitnai 
tower,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  is  tli 
vestry,  with  separate  entrance,  rises,  i 
with  a belfry  and  spire  at  the  angh 
nave  and  chancel  on  the  north  sid 
building  will  be  very  substantial 
chiefly  of  red  brick,  with  grey  sti 
moulded-btick  dressings,  the  interior  of  r 
being  lined  with  bull'  pressed  bricks  thr. 
The  nave  roof  will  bo  covered  wit 
Broseley  tiles,  and  divided  internally  '• 
bays,  with  principal  timbers  and 
exposed,  but  plastered  and  coloured 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  will  also  I 
timbered,  the  seating  of  red  deal,  sta 
varnished.  Accommodation  will  be  pro 
a total  of  202  persons.  The  chancel 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  ! 


Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


filled  with  cathedral-tinted  glass  in  lea1 
lights.  Messrs.  Barnsley  <fc  Son,^  of 


ham,  have  taken  the  contract  at  the 
2,1231.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John, 
Birmingham. 

Liverpool. — The  church  of  St.  Ste; 
Martyr,  Crown-street,  erected  8om®  ? 
from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Gil  e 
is  about  to  be  removed  and  rebuilt  m 
direction  of  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & be 
tects,  on  a new  site  in  Grove-street,  ii 
quence  of  the  opening  up  of  the  presen 
tunnel,  over  which  it  stands. 

Crediton. — Mr.  Dart,  builder,  of  tl) 
has,  during  the  week,  been  engaged  in > 
the  old  roof  timbers,  and  plastered  ceiin 
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incel  aisle  of  the  pariah  church.  A new 
! is  to  be  substituted,  of  oak,  moulded 
•k,  and  carved  bosses.  The  work  is 
e superintendence  of  Mr.  Hayward, 
i. , Exeter. 

i Man. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
er  the  parish  of  German,  Peel,  has  just 
' . The  old  church  is  of  great  age,  and 
juned  as  being  unhealthy,  owing,  it  is 
i the  graveyard  being  fully  3 ft.  higher 
l body  of  the  church.  The  new  church, 

• ill  be  in  the  Early  Decorated  style, 
iected  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs. 
! 3arry  & Son,  architects,  Liverpool.  It 
i !d  ;o  accommodate  about  900  persons, 

’ cost  about  5,000£.,  exclusive  of  the 

i 1 spire,  which  can  be  added  at  a future 

ii  cost  of  about  1,500£.  There  are  two 
lirches  in  progress  in  the  Island,  one  at 
\i  and  the  other  at  Patrick,  from 
jy  the  same  architects. 

n— A new  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Jaew,  was  consecrated  at  Bolton  on  the 
^ The  church,  which  is  designed  to 
f adults,  stands  at  the  junction  of 
(reet  and  Nelson-street,  and  has  been 
brom  the  designs  of  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry 
Ifiarchitects,  Liverpool.  It  comprises 
il!t.  4 in.  by  27  ft.  5 in. ; chancel,  28  ft. 
J|5  in. ; south  transept,  31  ft.  10  in.  by 
;iuth  aisle,  66  ft.  6 in.  by  11  ft.  11  in. ; 
lie,  93  ft.  4 in.  by  11  ft.  11  in.;  organ 
a 15  ft.  by  15  ft. ; vestry,  15  ft.  by 
Birches  at  the  west  of  the  north  aisle 
nie  south-east  corner  of  the  transept, 
Hchamber  under  vestry,  &c.  The  nave 
Arth  side  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by 
A of  seven  lofty  arches,  supported  on 
il.red  granite  columns,  having  moulded 
a;3S,  and  moulded  and  carved  capitals. 
i-i.de  supports  the  clearstory,  which  is 
By  seven  two-light  tracery  windows. 
Iiuth  side  there  is  a similar  arcade  of 
ns  and  a lofty  transept  arch,  supported 
fcjjadditional  granite  columns.  Under 
fa  roof  principals  are  circular  ribs,  and 
timbers  behind  the  principals  are  sup- 
ffly  stone  shafts  with  carved  capitals, 
aior  stonework  is  Bath,  except  the  caps 
Xs  of  the  nave  columns,  which  are  of 
I e.  The  walls  are  built  of  local  rubble 
4 inner  lining  being  of  brick,  and  the 
ung  of  parpoints  in  courses.  The  style 
Mlited.  The  stonework  and  brickwork 
Jim  executed  by  Messrs.  Aspinall  & 
Pfl;  the  joiner’s  work  in  the  roofs  and 
u by  Mr.  Silas  Seddon,  Little  Lever; 
to;  and  painting  by  Mr.  Abraham  War- 
t.  Helen’ s-road  ; glazing,  by  Messrs, 
t-'i’lands  & Co.,  Liverpool ; and  the  gas- 
S'if  the  Gas  Department  of  the  Bolton 
",on.  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Halliwell,  has  acted 
ifjof  the  works.  The  total  cost  of  the 
^;is  been  about  9,0001. 

9-1 — On  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  R.  W.  Han- 
lij’.,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a chancel 
lull  Church.  A new  vestry  and  bap- 

I e to  bo  likewise  added  to  the  church. 
*ibsequent  luncheon,  the  honourable 

II  'laitned  for  Bagnall  no  little  distinction 
■1  Ing  the  scene  of  the  destruction  of  a 
llpf  Saxons  by  William  the  Conqueror; 

* ing  been  the  residence  of  Bishop  Bull; 
i.jis  the  place  where  the  art  of  glazing 
was  discovered. 


- g Use  of  His  Time. — An  American 

0 ;e  New  Haven  . Register ) gives  a curious 
Jl  f a workman,  by  birth  a Swede  and  by 
Mu  an  ironmoulder,  who,  so  far  from 
":o  cut  his  day’s  work  short,  can  with 
® be  induced  to  leave  off.  His  usual 

ibour  is  from  four  in  the  morning  until 
J1;  night,  without  even  the  usual  knock - 
c ials.  As  of  course  he  is  obliged  to  eat 

1 , he  economises  his  time  by  keeping  a 
up  on  a bench  above  him,  placed  on  a 

I i his  mouth,  so  that  when  he  feels  in- 
01  grasps  the  rim  of  the  bucket  with  his 
11 1,  throwing  his  head  back,  diinks  what 
® 3S»  while  his  hands  are  busy  with  his 

II  • _ The  same  performance  is  gone 
n with  his  loaf  of  bread,  which  is  cut 
jjpnvenient  mouthfuls.  The  extreme 
1 >r  a first-class  artisan  at  this  branch 
T are  120  moulds  a day,  but  this 
'industrial  makes  nothing  of  turning 
Lj  m°ulds.  Half  a dozen  such  workers 
1 fatal  to  the  passing  of  a short-time 
1 y country  in  the  world. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

York.  — A new  chapel  for  the  Primitive 
Methodists  is  being  erected  on  a site  near 
Victoria-bar,  York.  Mr.  William  Peachey,  of 
York,  is  the  architect.  The  chapel,  which  is 
intended  to  seat  900  persons,  is  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  carried  out  in  red  and  white  pressed 
bricks,  with  a little  terra-cotta.  The  following 
are  the  contractors  for  the  work,  viz. — Mr. 
Barry  for  the  excavator,  bricklayer,  mason, 
slater,  plasterer,  and  carpenter  and  joiner’s 
work;  Mr.  Shouksmith  for  the  plumber,  gas- 
fitter,  and  glazier’s  work  ; Mr.  M.  Bousfield  for 
the  smith  and  ironfounder’s  work ; and  Mr.  G. 
E.  Boyncon  for  the  painting;  the  total  amount 
being  2,6121.  10s.,  which,  with  the  site,  will 
entail  a total  expenditure  of  about  3,0001. 

Wick. — A new  church  for  the  U.P.  congrega- 
tion in  Wick  was  formally  opened  on  the  1st  ult. 
The  building  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
4,3001.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  archi- 
tect, Inverness. 

Ludlow. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
recently  opened  in  Broad-street.  The  building 
is  in  the  Italian  style,  in  red  brick,  liberally 
treated  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  Mr.  Ranger, 
of  Finsbury-pavement,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Nevett,  of  Ironbridge,  are  the  con- 
tractors. The  entire  outlay  will  exceed  4,0001. 

ICippen. — A new  church  for  the  Free  congre- 
gation at  Kippen,  Stirlingshire,  has  been  opened, 
the  congregation,  which  is  ministered  to  by  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Thomas  Muirhead,  having  out- 
grown their  church.  The  building  in  which  Mr. 
Muirhead  has  for  so  many  years  gathered  around 
him  an  active  living  congregation,  was  furlong 
esteemed  quite  suitable  for  the  district,  but 
latterly  the  feeling  began  to  grow  that  if  the 
Kippen  Free  Church  was  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  there  must  be  a new  place  of  worship, 
one  more  in  harmony  with  present  day  taste, 
and  having  all  the  comforts  of  the  modern 
structures  springing  up  around.  This  feeling 
ultimately  found  expression  in  an  application  to 
the  Free  Presbytery  of  Dunblane  for  sanction 
to  set  up  a new  building.  The  contemplated 
change  was  cordially  approved  of.  Plans  of 
a building,  estimated  to  cost  about  1,9001.,  were 
procured  from  Mr.  F.  Mackinnon,  architect, 
Stirling.  The  church  is  built  in  the  Early 
English  style;  the  coursers  and  square  rubble  arc 
of  the  local  stone,  of  a red  colour,  and  the  hewn 
work  white.  A tower  and  Blated  spire  rise  to  a 
height  of  90  ft.  from  the  ground,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  elevated  position  of  the  site,  are 
visible  from  a considerable  distance  around. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  has  been  arranged 
as  the  principal  entrance  to  the  interior,  from 
which  there  are  other  two  doors  intended  as 
additional  exits.  Tho  measurement  of  the 
interior  is  60  ft.  by  31  ft.,  and  there  is  a high- 
pitched  timber  roof  open  to  the  ridge.  The 
seats  provide  accommodation  for  about  290 
sitters. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Clonoulty. — A new  church  ha3  been  completed 
at  Clonoulty,  Co.  Tipperary.  The  windows  and 
door  dressings  are  in  the  solid  limestone  of  the 
locality.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  of  pitch 
pine.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Danl.  J.  Freeman, 
of  Dublin,  and  the  entire  works  have  been 
carried  out  to  completion  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Connolly  & Sons. 

Salford. — On  the  9th  ult.  Dr.  Vaughan,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Roman  Catholic  church  in  New 
Oldfield-road,  Salford.  The  church  is  intended 
to  accommodate  from  700  to  800  worshippers. 
It  will  be  a plain  brick  building,  in  the  Early 
English  style.  The  fittings  are  to  be  of  polished 
pitch  pine,  with  an  open-timbered  roof.  At  one 
corner  of  the  site  a presbytery  is  to  be  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  resident  priest.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Samuel  Hanson,  of  Manchester. 

Walton  -le-  Dale.  — On  the  23rd  ult.,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford, 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  Catholic 
church  at  Walton -le-Dale,  near  Preston.  The 
edifice,  which  will  be  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Pugin,  architect,  is  Gothic  in  style,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  6,000i. 

Handsworth  Woodliouse. — On  the  27th  ult. 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a new  Roman  Catholic  church,  school,  and 
priest’s  residence  at  Handsworth  Woodhouse. 
The  buildings  will  entail  an  outlay  of  between 
6,OOOZ.  and  7,000£.,  the  whole  of  which  will  be 


borne  by  the  duke.  The  new  church  will  con- 
tain 800  sittings.  The  style  of  the  building  will 
be  Perpendicular.  The  site  was  also  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 


Iioohs. 

CANTERBURY  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
Canterbury  in  the  Olden  Time.  Second  edition, 

enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  By 

John  Brent,  F.S.A.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  & Co.  1S79. 

The  book  published  under  the  above  title  a few 
years  since  by  Mr.  Brent  has  now  appeared  in  a 
second  edition,  with  some  valuable  and  inte- 
resting additions,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
earliest  history  of  the  town  in  the  Roman 
period.  The  author  begins  at  the  very  beginning, 
in  the  spirit  of  a true  antiquary,  in  the  endeavour 
to  suggest  the  probable  origin  and  earliest 
history  of  Canterbury,  but  he  is  obliged  to  leave 
himself  and  his  readers  in  the  dark  on  this 
point.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  learn  inci- 
dentally that  there  is  found  over  the  chalk 
deposit  on  which  Canterbury  stands  “ the  drift 
or  bed  of  a river  or  rivers,  the  very  outlines  of 
which  are  lost,”  and  that  this  ancient  drift 
nevertheless  contains  implements  of  human 
manufacture.  And  even  when  we  come  to  the 
time  of  Roman  occupation,  the  information 
which  can  be  gleaned  about  Canterbury  is  to  be 
gathered  from  scattered  fragments  of  Roman 
work  found  in  the  locality  rather  than  from  any 
historical  mention  of  the  place.  We  have  to 
look  underground  for  the  lost  city,  the  Duro- 
vernum  of  the  Romans.  As  usual  in  such  caees, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  level  of  the  ground 
has  risen  considerably  in  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
A city  is,  in  fact,  in  one  sense,  a constantly 
though  slowly-accumulating  heap  of  ddbris,  and 
Canterbury  was  at  least  a sufficiently  large  and 
changing  place  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
“ Eight  feet  at  least  below  the  present  cause- 
way, in  the  densest  part  of  the  city,  and  some- 
what less  in  the  suburbs,  may  be  given  as  the 
level  at  which  Roman  remains  and  antiquities 
may  be  expected  to  be  found.  In  tho  dark  soil 
of  refuse  deposit,  and  of  ancient  drainage, 
sometimes  within  .a  few  inches  of  the  line  of 
brick  or  tile  dust,  which  in  oertain  parts  of  Can- 
terbui’y  appears  to  have  been  the  lining  of  the 
roads,  lay  the  broken  pottery,  coins,  tho  bone 
pins  and  implements,  which  the  soil  furnishes 
in  places  to  the  excavator.”  The  “somewhat 
less  ” depth  of  deposit  in  the  suburbs  is,  of 
course,  naturally  to  be  expected.  The  refuse  of 
a town  raises  the  ground  most  in  the  centre, 
where  living  is  thickest.  Archseologists,  as  a 
rule,  hardly  seem  to  realise  this  simple  explana- 
tion as  to  the  relative  depths  of  burying  of 
antiquities  in  different  parts  of  an  old  city. 

Though  Canterbury,  or  by  whatever  name  the 
site  was  then  called,  is  known  to  have  been  400 
years  under  Roman  occupation,  the  vestiges  of 
Roman  walls  and  structures  have  been  so 
entirely  demolished  as  to  leave  little  clue,  even 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  town.  The 
remains,  in  the  Bhape  of  small  articles  of 
personal  adornment,  and  other  small  objects 
for  ornament  or  use,  are,  however,  consider- 
able, and  some  of  them  of  no  little  beauty  and 
interest.  Numerous  and  well-executed  illus- 
trations of  them  are  given.  They  include 
enamelled  brooches,  pieces  of  pottery  (“  Samian 
ware  ”)  with  representations  of  man-and-beast 
combats,  keys,  rings,  armlets,  various  toilet 
articles,  &c.  Mr.  Brent  is  of  opinion  that  from 
the  heterogenous  way  in  which  articles  of  very 
various  descriptions  are  mixed  together,  the 
Roman  town  must  have  been  destroyed  sud- 
denly aud  by  attack,  and  attempts  made  to 
collect  property  for  flight  or  for  concealment. 

Some  parts  of  the  succeeding  chapters  on 
“Saxon  Canterbury”  and  “Norman  Canter- 
bury,” as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  book,  are 
really  a little  wide  of  the  special  subject,  and 
go  into  general  questions  of  the  condition  of 
England  at  the  periods  dealt  with,  rather  than 
specially  illustrating  Canterbury  history.  A 
little  more  concentration  in  this  respect  would 
have  been  an  advantage  in  reducing  the  size  of  the 
book  without  interfering  with  its  special  object. 
In  the  chapter  on  Saxon  Canterbury  we  are 
given  the  earliest  form  of  the  modern  name  of 
the  town,  as  “ Cantawarabyrig,”  the  town  or 
city  of  the  men  of  Kent.  We  should  have  liked, 
however,  some  information  as  to  where  this 
name  is  found.  The  name  of  Watling-street, 
given  to  the  Roman  road  near  Canterbury,  is  of 
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course  Saxon,  and  to  this  date  Mr.  Brent  traces, 
also,  the  term  “ Burgate,”  now  applied  to  one 
old  gate  of  the  city,  and  which  he  translates  as 
“ the  city  gate,”— the  chief  gate  of  the  [city. 

A similar  gate  in  Southampton,  the  present 
structure  of  which  dates  from  a late  Mediaeval 
period,  is  traditionally  called  “ Bargate,”  which 
reminds  one  of  Temple  Bar,  and  as  it  is  evi- 
dently the  same  word  as  Burgate  originally,  we 
are  tempted  to  doubt  the  interpretation  of  Mr 
Brent,  lu  the  chapter  on  the  local  government 
and  general  history  of  the  city  are  some  curious 
incidents,  of  which  we  have  no  doubt  that  (as 
the  author  hints  in  his  preface)  the  town  records 
would  furnish  many  more.  The  defacement  of 
the  cathedral  at  the  hands  especially  of  a noted 
iconoclast  of  the  Commonwealth,  a Puritan 
minister  named  Culmer,  forms  a vexatious 
chapter  of  this  history.  The  author  quotes  Cul- 
mer’s  own  description  of  a day’s  work  on  the 
cathedral,  August  26th,  1642:—“  Many  window 
images,  or  pictures  in  glass,  were  demolished 
that  day,  and  many  idols  in  stone.  A minister 
(meaning  himself)  was  on  the  top  of  the  city 
ladder,  near  60  ft.  high,  with  a whole  pike  in 
his  hands,  rattling  down  proud  Beckett’s  glasse 
bones.”  When  times  changed  Culmer  was 
arrested  for  political  reasons,  and  among  other 
matters  his  ravages  at  Canterbury  were  brought 
up  against  him,  and  he  was  asked  “ why  he 
brake  those  famous  windows  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  to  which  he  answered  ‘ He  did  it  by 
order  of  the  Parliament  ’ ; and  being  interro- 
gated  further,  * why  in  one  window  representing 
the  devil  tempting  Christ,  he  brake  down  Christ 
and  left  the  devil  standing,’  he  said  ‘ ho  had  an 
order  to  take  down  Christ,  but  not  to  take  down 
the  devil’”  ; which,  we  may  observe,  was  very 
likely  true ; what  the  Puritan  leaders  objected 
to  was  that  carved  or  painted  figures  should  be 
the  object  of  worship,  or  ostensibly  so ; so  that 
the  more  sacred  the  figure  the  more  reason  for 
removing  it.  However  deeply  one  regrets  the 
spoliation  of  so  much  that  was  interesting  and 
beautiful  in  the  Mediaeval  churches,  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  Puritans  (to  whom,  moreover,  more 
damage  is  ascribed  than  they  committed)  to 
remember  that  to  them  these  ornaments  repre- 
sented a real  religious  grievance  or  stumbling- 
block,  and  were  inseparably  connected  with  a 
ritual  which  they  regarded  as  superstitious  and 
antiquated.  Not  that  we  have  a grain  of 
sympathy,  however,  for  fellows  like  Culmer, 
who  probably  took  a mischievous  pleasure  in 
the  work  of  demolition  for  its  own  sake. 

One  paragraph  in  the  chapter  headed  “ Can- 
terbury a City  and  County,”  puzzles  us  con- 
siderably ; that  relating  to  an  old  inn  in  “ the 
Mercerie,”  commonly  called  “ Chaucer’s  Inn.” 
Little  of  this  is  now  ieft.  “ The  stone  arches  on 
the  floor,  level  with  the  street,  forming  the 
windows  of  a shop,  yet  remain,  and  once 
extended  much  further  down  Mercery-lane.” 
Further  on  the  author  says  : “ Chaucer  describes 
his  inn  as  the  ‘ Checquers  on  the  Hope,’  which  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  fact  that  our  inn  in 
the  Mercerie  was  the  identical  one  he  describes 
in  his  ‘Pilgrimage’;”  but  as  it  appears  from  a 
foot-note,  that  the  nearest  actual  connexion  that 
can  be  established  with  the  sign  of  the 
“ Checquers  on  the  Hope”  is  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  old  signboard  somewhere  in  Canterbury 
called  the  “Cock  upon  the  Hop”  (hoop),  the 
coincidence  seems  rather  distant  at  the  best. 
But  what  does  Mr.  Brent  mean  by  his  reference 
to  Chaucer  and  the  “ Pilgrimage  r”  The  “ Can- 
terbury Tales  " only  describe  the  inn  in  London, 
the  Tabard,  from  which  the  company  set  out, 
and  the  poet  does  not  get  them  to  Canterbury 
at  all,  unless  some  additional  MS.  has  been 
discovered  Bince  we  used  to  be  familiar  with  the 
“ Canterbury  Tales.”  We  suspect  Mr.  Brent,  in 
liis  enthusiasm  for  Canterbury,  has  been  adopt- 
ing some  spurious  version  of  Chaucer  which 
would  be  rejected  by  literary  critics. 

The  history  of  the  cathedral  and  its  adjoining 
buildings  forms  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
book,  and  includes  some  graphic  descriptions  of 
scenes  in  the  building  on  one  or  two  important 
occasions  long  ago;  nothing,  however,  in  regard 
to  that  extraordinary  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Beckett  and  all  the  confusion  of  the  terrified 
monks,  and  the  collision  between  them  and  the 
townspeople  who  crowded  into  the  building,  of 
which  a full  description  by  one  of  the  monks  who 
witnessed  it  is  extant  somewhere,*  and  is  one  of 


the  most  real  and  living  bits  of  Mediaeval  history 
in  existence.  Beckett  was  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable figure  in  the  whole  history  of  Canter- 
bury, and  seems  to  be  passed  over  by  the  author 
with  unaccountable  neglect.  A list,  given  in  the 
last  chapter,  of  the  existing  charters,  records,  and 
public  documents  relating  to  the  city,  will  be  of 
use  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  make  investi- 
gations in  connexion  with  the  subject.  The 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  older  portions  of 
the  city,  in  some  cases  takeu  from  old  drawings 
of  structures  which  have  now  disappeared,  are 
of  considerable  interest  also. 


Luxurious  Bathing.  A Sketch  by  Andrew  W. 
Tuer,  illustrated  with  twelve  folio  etchings, 
initials,  Ac.,  by  Sutton  Sharpe.  London  : Field 
& Tuer,  “ Ye  Leadenhalle  Presse.”  1879. 

We  have  here  within  the  same  stout  pair  of 
covers  two  different  and  not  precisely  correla- 
tive matters : a memoir  advocating  the  daily 
use  of  the  soap-bath,  which  might  have  been 
issued  by  the  proprietor  of  an  “ establishment,” 
and  would  not  be  bought  by  the  public  at  a 
shilling,  with  a dozen  folio  etchings,  by  Mr. 
Sutton  Sharpe,  of  river-side  views  ; the  whole 
set  forth  and  produced  in  so  expensive  a manner 
as  to  bring  the  price  of  the  book  to  three 
guineas.  If  the  real  object  of  the  work  be  to 
show  in  how  excellent  a manner  a book  can  be 
made  at  the  Leadenhall  Press,  that  object  is 
certainly  achieved, — type,  ink,  paper,  and  print- 
ing, are  all  admirable. 

The  etchings  are  of  different  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, some  of  them  being  beautiful. 


VARIORUM. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Dramatic  Reform,  an  interesting  account  is  given 
of  the  good  effects 


• Great  part  of  this  graphic  and  stirring  description  wa9 
given  in  modern  English  in  an  article  on  Beckett  and 
Canterbury  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  many  years  ago  : 
we  cannot  give  the  precise  date  at  this  moment,  but  well 
remember  the  impression  its  perusal  made  upon  us  at  the 
time. 


hich  resulted  in  the  Nether- 
lands from  the  establishment  there  of  a Dramatic 
Reform  Association.  In  ten  places,  the  writer 
states— Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Leeuwarden, 
s-Gravenhage,  Utrecht,  Dordrecht, ’s-Hertogen- 
bosch,  Gouda,  Gent  (Belgium),  and  Zwolle— 
there  are  departments  of  the  association  with 
from  twenty  to  three  hundred  members,  sub- 
scribing 88.  yearly,  and  receiving  gratis  the 
journal  of  the  association,  published  every 
fortnight,  from  September  to  April,  during  the 
theatrical  season.  Yearly  in  October  there  is 
a general  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  different 
departments,  in  order  to  hear  what  has  been 
done  throughout  the  year,  and  to  form  planB  for 
the  future.  The  foundation  of  the  “ Theatrical 
Union,”  an  association  of  friends  of  the  Dramatic 
Art,  who,  under  the  superintendence  of  men  of 
letters  of  independent  means,  endeavour  to  bring 
together  the  best  performers,  to  have  them  play 
only  good,  real,  artistic  work,  and  reform  the 
art  iu  the  Netherlands,  together  with  the 
Dramatic  Reform  Association,  made  the  theatre, 
at  all  events  in  Amsterdam,  the  topic  of  the  day 
for  at  least  four  years.  The  School  for  Dramatic 
Art  does  very  well.  The  Dramatic  Reform 
Association,  he  says,  had  a house  built  contain- 
ing rooms  for  the  indoor  pupils  (at  present  not 
used),  class-rooms,  a little  theatre,  and  rooms 
for  the  director  and  his  family.  In  a course  of 
three  years  the  pupils,  both  male  and  female, 
have  lessons  in  acting,  dancing,  singiDg,  stand- 
ing, drawing;  together  with  geography,  history, 
mythology,  mathematics;  and  Dutch,  French, 
German,  and  English  languages  and  literature. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  a diploma  is  granted 
to  those  who  pass  their  final  examination  well. 
The  School  for  Dramatic  Art  was  built  at 
cost  of  21,000  fr.,  of  which  sum  the  Maat- 
schappy  Tot  Nut  van’t  Algemeen  contributed 
10,000  fr.  The  current  expenses  have  been  met 
by  gifts  from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  from 
the  Dramatic  Reform  Association,  donations, 
and  school  fees.  The  lessons  occupy  thirty-two 
hours  weekly.  The  terms,  inclusive,  are  50  fr. 
per  annum  ; or,  for  lessons  in  one  branch  only. 
15  fr.  per  annum.  Pupils  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  before  entering,  to  prove 
their  fitness  for  the  theatre,  and  competent  know- 
ledge of  Dutch,  history,  geography,  &c. 

In  the  new  number  of  Great  Industries  of  Great 
Britain,  a very  interesting  account  is  given  of 
Joseph  Gillott,  the  great  penmaker.  After 
describing  his  first  struggles  in  Birmingham, 
the  writer  proceeds, — “ In  the  garret  of  a very 
small  bouse  in  Bread-street, — a locality  marked 
down  for  destruction  as  a ‘ slum,’ — Gillott  made 
buckles  and  other  ‘ steel  toys.’  ‘ He  made  very 
excellent  goods,’  said  the  merchant  who  used  to 
buy  of  him,  and  ‘came  for  his  money  every  week.’ 
His  work  showed  evidences  of  a taste  beyond 


that  commonly  possessed  by  a workman 
this  insured  him  plenty  of  orders ; w t 
native  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  executed 
in  the  readiest  way,  with  the  least  expendibi 
time  and  labour,  and  with  the  directestai&i 
mechanical  means.  There  is  no  doubt  td 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  powers  ?| 
foot-lathe  and  stamp  and  of  the  hand-preei 
that  he  could  make  tools  for  these  machine 
perhaps  construct  the  machines  themsekl 
suit  the  purposes  of  his  trade.  At  this  ck 
juncture  chance  guided  his  efforts  in  :j 
direction,  and  to  an  El  Dorado  which  he  : 
have  had  little  conception  of.  Ho  was  ecr 
to  a young  woman  in  his  own  rank  of  life,ij 
two  brothers,  John  and  William  MitcheliL 
working  in  about  the  same  style  as  himsi 
the  ‘ new  thing,’ — just  beginning  to  be  int 
after, — steel  - pens.  Their  sister  was  hr 
them,  and  in  the  confidences  of  courtship!, 
often  explain  to  her  lover  the  nature  of  hdi 
suits.  No  doubt  the  brothers  were  work<f 
‘ rule  of  thumb,’  producing,  by  painful  lalt 
clipping,  shearing,  filing,  and  punching  by: 
a fairly  saleable  article.  But  Gillott  tl 
once  that  the  press  could  be  made  availai: 
nearly  every  process,  and  that  tho  prooa 
could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  Aided  t 
skill  in  tool-making,  which  stood  him  i I 
stead  during  all  the  greater  part  of  his  car: 
worked  secretly  in  his  garret  till  he  h£( 
fected  appliances  which  enabled  him  to  i 
single-handed,  as  many  pens  as  could  be  n<i 
twenty  persons  in  the  same  time  under  « 
system,  and  of  a better  and  more  uniform  :i 
that  had  yet  been  seen.  He  found  ready  t; 
all  he  could  make,  and  in  a short  time  the  cj 
grew  faster  than  his  power  of  product!, 
he  wanted  help.  Then  his  sweetheartj 
Mitchell,  agreed  to  his  proposal  that  thejlj 
mai’ry  and  work  together,  and  reap  then 
harvest  while  it  was  ripe.  In  after  yes; 
Gillott  used  often  to  tell  how,  on  tb 
morning  of  his  marriage,  he  began  and  t. 
a gross  of  pens,  and  sold  them  for  71.  4s.,  [ 

going  to  church.” The  first  part  of[ 

work  on  ferns,  with  fac-simile  colouredi! 
has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell  & Co  ( 
demy  quarto  in  size,  and  entitled,  “Et‘! 
Ferns,”  by  James  Britten,  F.L.S.,  with  oil 
plates,  painted  from  nature,  by  D.  Blair,  i 
and  numerous  wood  engravings.  “It 
intrinsic  loveliness  of  ferns,  combined  wil 
sociable  nature,  which  has  caused  thei 
sought  far  and  wide  by  countless  ad 
who  have  transplanted  them  fromi 
natural  home  to  adorn  the  rockery  of  th 
try  mansion  or  the  cottage,  while  1 
favourite  picturesque  plant  to  beautify  th 
corners  of  the  villa  residence  or  humbled! 
of  the  residents  in  our  towns  and  suburi 
without  a rival.”  We  have  no  doubt  tl 
culture  of  ferns  will  be  largely  and  perm?: 
developed,  and  a new  means  opened  up 
entertaining  as  well  as  useful  employe 
time,  by  the  issue  of  the  present  publicati. 
No.  43  of  “ Picturesque  Europe,”  just  pu  < 
is  delightfully  illustrated.  It  treats  ok 
Italy,  where  good  subjects  abound.  ^ 
had  occasion  before  now  to  speak  highly, 
beautiful  work. 


KstcIIanca. 


Herr  Ludwig  Vogel,  called  “The] 
of  Helvetian  art,”  died  on  the  21st  u- 
was  born  in  1788,  and  at  the  age  of 1 
entered  as  a pupil  the  Art  Academy  of 
whence  he  was  expelled  for  his  criticism 
professors  of  that  institution.  Proceed 
Rome,  he  there  became  acquainted  witl 
Cornelius,  with  whom  he  found  himself  ic 
sympathy.  His  first  important  paintn 
the  “ Return  of  Swiss  from  the  Battle  t 
garten,”  executed  at  Rome. 

Asserted  Explosion  of  a Gasom; 
Shortly  before  one  o’clock  on  Saturday  d 
a terrific  explosion  took  place  at  the  Co. 
Gasworks,  Macclesfield.  A small  gas 
holding  about  30,000  ft.  of  gas,  and  wh! 
nearly  full,  exploded  with  so  severe  a s. 
to  shatter  the  windows  of  most  of  the  hd 
the  immedediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
The  gasometer  was  totally  wrecked,  as  v 
the  purifying-house  adjoining.  The  caus 
explosion  i3  as  yet  a mystery,  and  s 
investigated.  If  the  accident  be  corre^ 
scribed,  atmospheric  air  must  have  been  8^ 
into  the  gasometer. 
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verpool  Art  Club. — On  Monday  evening, 
ommittee  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Clnb  enter- 
d at  dinner,  at  their  Club  in  Sngnall-street, 
Val  Prinsep,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Luke  Fildes, 
L,  Mr.  M.  Scone,  A.R.A.,  and  other  gentle- 
oonnected  with  the  Autumn  Exhibition  of 
res  just  opened  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
ohn  Finnie  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Philip 
bone,  in  giving  the  toast  of  “ The  London 
ts,”  expressed  a hope  that  the  frescoes  in 
(ewPicton  Reading-room  would  be  occupied 
jctures  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Liver- 
: Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  in  responding,  said  that 
i he  had  come  to  Liverpool  he  had  been 
1 struck  with  the  effort  which  had  been 
i by  the  authorities  in  the  way  of  beautify - 
lie  town,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  en- 
5 ging  the  arts.  He  had  there  found  a publio 
i which  did  not  always  exist  in  the  South, 
which  contrasted  very  favourably  with  what 
Bo  be  found  in  London.  Still,  in  Liverpool, 
fit  Manchester  and  other  large  towns,  he 
y his  old  friend,  the  hideous  house,  with  its 
» e door  and  the  windows  by  the  side  of  it, 

I ie  chimneys  of  the  same  outline.  He  had 
aniles  of  these  houses  almost  everywhere, 
Die  had  asked  himself,  what  could  be  the 
Ip  and  comfort  of  such  erections  to  the 
r ns  who  were  compelled  to  occupy  them  ? 
BHvocated  the  adoption  of  a higher  Btyle  of 
an  connexion  with  the  dwellings  of  the 
te,  so  as  to  remove  the  working  classes,  and 
jfthose  connected  with  manufactures,  from 
a mere  “ men  machines.” 

■proved  Industrial  Dwellings  at  New- 
»e-on-Tyne.— The  ninth  annual  report  of 
iNewcastle-on-Tyne  Improved  Industrial 
Bings  Company,  presented  at  the  annual 
ilng  on  Wednesday  last,  recommends  that 
Idend  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  be  de- 
lif.  upon  the  original  396  fully  paid-up  shares 
Ei.  by  the  company.  The  extensions  referred 
tithe  directors  in  their  last  report  have 
iqsomploted,  and  were  formally  opened  at 
ttuntide.  The  greater  portion  of  the  build- 
minow  occupied,  and  the  directors  anticipate 
lin  a very  short  time,  the  whole  will  be  let. 
jju  of  6,000£.  has  been  made  by  the  Public 
Mi  Loan  Commissioners  to  the  company  at 
Ar  cent,  per  annum,  repayable  in  thirty  years 
Dial  half-yearly  instalments  at  the  I'ate  of 
w 8d.  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  agent, (in  his 
says  that  the  value  of  these  dwellings  is 
t.is  most  strikinglyiillustrated,  in  a sanitary 
Af  view,  by  the  fact  that  the  average  death- 
fuas  never  yet  exceeded  12-8  per  1,000, 
bit  often  under;  whilst  the  average  rate  of 
Uiit  of  the  town  for  the  past  year  was  23‘7, 
rurly  double  the  above  rate.  The  large 
Olprovided  by  the  company  for  the  use  of 
bmants  has  been  much  appreciated.  Al- 
b;t  it  has  been  open  only  a few  weeks 
IJids  of  forty  members  have  already  joined 
hi  many  others  have  promised  to  do  so  as 
bison  advances.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
topers  and  books. 

flliaeval  Art  at  Lubeck. — In  the  old 
i;atic  city  of  Liibeck  an  exhibition  was 
1:1  on  September  4th  of  antiquities  con- 
'd with  art  and  industrial  occupations  and 
f istic  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
s lived  that  a large  quantity  of  art  treasures 
f an  preserved  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
wions  of  the  city  and  of  private  persons 
? will  invest  this  exhibition  with  an  interest 
derior  to  that  of  the  Westphalian  collection. 

I I remain  open  for  three  weeks. 

, fineersliips,  Liverpool. —The  special 
'Httee  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council  ap- 
$ i to  consider  the  subject,  has  reported  in 
a of  the  severance  of  the  offices  of  Borough 
It.ater  Engineer  hitherto  held  by  the  same 
el.  It  is  recommended  that  they  should  be 
Bdistinct.  The  present  engineer,  Mr.  G. 

,•  icon,  will,  it  is  proposed,  act  as  Water 
j^per  at  his  present  salary  of  1,2001.;  while 
• tended  to  appoint  a borough  engineer  at 
J.'y  of  1,0001.,  his  being  an  entirely  new 

(burton,  Devon. — Two  new  bells  have 
e Ided  to  the  existing  peal  of  six  in  the 
St.  Andrew’s  Church.  They  were 
k* 7 Messrs.  Blews  & Son,  of  Birmingham  ; 
3''eigh  together  about  14  cwt.,  and  the 
aUed  cost  is  1001. 

• ;hton  Pavilion.  — The  sixth  annual 
s ion  of  Modern  Pictures  in  Oil  has  been 
P i here.  The  private  view  took  place  cn 
Day,  the  4th  inst. 


Dressing  Stone  by  Electricity. — Among 
the  novel  applications  of  electricity  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts  is  a new  stone-dressing  apparatus, 
which  is  worked  by  a dynamo-electric  machine, 
and  which  the  inventor  claims  will  dress  mill- 
stones or  other  stones,  and  drill  rock,  eco- 
nomically, with  rapidity,  precision,  and  despatch. 
The  chisel  employed  is  fastened  to  a spring  arm 
which  protrudes  from  a case  containing  magnets 
and  armatures.  This  spring  arm,  when  the 
magnets  are  connected  with  the  dynamo-electrio 
machine,  moves  up  and  down  with  extreme 
rapidity,  causing  the  chisel  to  strike  a blow  at 
each  descent.  The  inventor  states  that  it  can 
bo  made  to  strike  from  1,000  to  2,000  blows  per 
minute.  Wires  being  used  in  place  of  steam- 
pipes,  the  apparatus  may  be  readily  moved 
to  any  angle,  or  worked  at  any  reasonable 
distance  without  much  loss  of  power  ; while  not 
the  least  meritorious  portion  of  the  whole  inven- 
tion is  the  horizontal  frame  or  base  to  which 
the  electric  apparatus  is  fixed.  This  frame  is 
portable,  and  by  the  use  of  screws  can  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  cause  the  chisel  to  strike  any 
portion  of  a circle  with  either  a swift  or  a slow 
motion,  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  blows 
being  regulated  according  to  the  softness  or 
hardness  of  the  stone.  By  the  use  of  this 
machine  it  is  said  that  a mill-stone  can  be 
covered  in  a very  short  space  of  time  with  the 
necessary  grooves  and  furrows,  having  the 
straightness,  regularity,  and  parallelism  so  much 
desired  in  good  mill-stone  dressing.  The  appa- 
ratus can  be  worked  either  automatically  or  by 
hand,  so  as  to  suit  the  varying  natures  of  the 
stone  operated  upon.— New  York  Tribune. 

To  Test  Glue. — An  article  of  glue  which 
will  stand  damp  atmosphere  is  a desideratum 
among  mechanics.  Few  know  how  to  judge  of 
quality,  except  by  the  price  they  pay  for  it. 
But  price  is  no  criterion  ; neither  is  colour,  upon 
which  so  many  depend.  Its  adhesive  and  lasting 
properties  depend  more  upon  the  material  fi-om 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  method  of  securing 
purity  in  the  raw  material,  for  if  that  is  inferior 
and  not  well  cleansed,  the  product  will  have  to 
be  unduly  charged  with  alum  or  some  other 
antiseptic,  to  make  it  keep  during  the  drying 
process.  Weathered  glue  is  that  which  has 
experienced  unfavourable  weather  while  drying, 
at  which  time  it  is  rather  a delicate  substance. 
To  resist  damp  atmosphere  well,  it  should  con- 
tain as  little  saline  matter  as  possible.  When 
buying  the  article,  venture  to  apply  your  tongue 
to  it,  and  if  it  tastes  salt  or  acid,  l-eject  it  for 
anything  but  the  commonest  purpose.  The 
same  operation  will  also  bring  out  any  bad 
smell  the  glue  may  have.  These  are  simple  and 
ready  tests,  and  ai’e  the  ones  usually  adopted 
by  dealers  and  large  consumers.  Another  good 
test  is  to  soak  a weighed  portion  of  dry  glue  in 
cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  dry 
again,  and  weigh.  The  nearer  it  approaches  to 
its  original  weight  the  better  glue  it  is,  thereby 
showing  its  degree  of  insolubility. — Capital  and 
Labour. 

Telephones. — The  Children’s  hospital  at  Pen- 
dlebury,  near  Manchester,  has  recently  been 
fitted  with  a system  of  telephones.  By  this 
means  the  lady  superintendent’s  room  is  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  six  wards,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  pantry.  As  the  hospital  consists  of  six 
pavilions  opening  into  a long  corridor,  the  most 
distant  pavilion  being  about  120  yards  from  the 
administrative  block,  it  is  obvious  that  much 
time  and  labour  in  running  to  and  fi-o  are  saved 
by  this  convenient  method  of  communication. 

A Colonial  Museum. — A proposal  has  been 
made  to  the  Colonial  Governments  to  support  a 
projected  colonial  museum  in  London.  South 
Australia  has  decided  not  to  join  in  any  Buch 
movement  unless  it  emanates  fx-om  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  the  Victorian  Government 
have  telegraphed  to  the  promoters  in  London 
that  they  cannot  agree  to  the  large  expenditure 
involved  in  the  proposition. — Melbourne  Argus. 

Pictures  in  Manchester. — The  fifty- ninth 
annual  exhibition  of  modern  works  of  art  at 
the  Royal  Manchester  Institution  is  now  open. 
The  collection  is  a very  large  one,  including 
more  than  700  works.  The  exhibition  contains 
works  by  G.  A.  Storey,  G.  H.  Boughton, 
E.  Bnrne  Jones,  and  other  well-known  painters. 

Over  Darwen  Town-hall  Competition. — 
We  have  been  requested  by  several  architects 
to  state  that,  although  amongst  the  number  of 
architects  invited  to  compete,  they  did  not 
submit  designs.  It  will  scarcely  be  supposed 
by  the  public  that  all  who  were  asked  did  do  so. 
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Proposed  New  Route  for  the  South 
Yorkshire  Coal  Trade. — It  is  proposed,  in 
the  interest  of  coal  proprietors  and  others,  that 
a tidal  navigation  should  be  constructed  from 
the  sea  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, and  Nottinghamshire  coal-fields  which 
large  steamers  could  traverse  and  load  and 
unload  in.  In  order  to  fix  upon  the  most  central 
and  convenient  position,  Bawtry  has  been  selected 
as  the  terminus  of  the  navigation.  Bawtry  is 
on  the  River  Idle,  distant  twenty  miles  from 
Barnsley,  eight  from  Doncaster  and  Rotford, 
fifteen  from  Rotherham,  eighteen  from  Sheffield, 
twenty-two  from  Chesterfield,  twenty  from 
Mansfield,  twenty-one  and  a half  from  Teversal 
and  Pleasly  collieries,  and  thirty-four  from 
Nottingham.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  two 
short  lines  of  railway  extending  from  Shireoaks 
to  Bawtry  ten  miles,  and  from  Rotherham  to 
Bawtry  fourteen  miles,  making  a total  length 
of  twenty-four  miles.  The  tidal  navigation 
would  be  entirely  free  from  the  existence  of  any 
lock,  and  would  consist  of  fifteen  aud  a quarter 
miles  of  the  River  Ti'ent  from  Whitton  to 
Owston,  which  would  have  to  be  straightened, 
widened,  and  deepened,  and  twelve  and  three- 
quarter  miles  of  new  tidal  and  navigable  cut  or 
channel  from  Owston  to  Bawtry.  The  coal 
rates  from  South  Yorkshire,  &c.,  by  the  railways 
to  London  amount  to  about  8s.  6d.  per  ton. 
From  Bawtry  to  London  by  the  proposed  navi- 
gation, it  is  estimated  the  freight  would  be  4s. 
per  ton.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking, as  made  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fulton,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  amounts  to,  it  is  said, 
750,000Z. 

Pre-Historic. — The  third  Congress  of  the 
Americanists,  or  students  of  American  antiqui- 
ties, will  be  held  in  Brussels  from  September 
23rd  to  September  26th,  under  the  patronage  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  It  is 
thought  that  great  light  will  be  thrown  by  its 
labours  on  the  antiquities  and  pre-Columbian 
history  of  America. 


TENDERS 

For  additions  to  New  College,  Eastbourne,  for  Mr.  Fred. 
Schreiner,  B.A.  Mr.  A.  Criaford,  architect  : — 

Stevens  (no  competition)  £1,800  0 0 


For  store-room  and  bakehouse,  at  Eastbourne,  for  Mr. 
Tolhurst.  Mr.  Amos  Crisford,  architect 

Stevens  (no  competition)  £210  0 0 


For  engine  and  boil-r  buildings  and  chimney  shaft,  at 
Sewerage  Works,  Hanley.  Mr.  Joseph  Lobley,  C.E. 
borough  surveyor : — 

Tell  wright  £1,818  0 0! 

Redfern  1,267  0 O 

Tildsley  1,218  0 0 

Smith  & Sou  1,190  0 0 

Ckatfield  & Roberts 1,159  0 0 

Bradbury  1,150  0 0 

Clark  1,030  19  0 

Barlow  (accepted) 991  0 0 ! 


For  new  road  aud  drains 
Leonard’s-on-Sca.  Meesrs. 

Parks  

Vidier 

Hughes  

Cruttenden 

Gasson 


on  the  EversGeld  Estate,  St, 
Fowler  & Hill,  architects 

£-183  0 0 

415  0 0 

400  0 O 

490  0 0 

395  0 0 

384  0 0 


For  additions  to  Capel  School.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble, 


architect : — 

Hesclgrave £659  0 0 

Pierce 659  0 0 

Hamblin  Bros 489  0 0 

Ansell  Bros 439  0 0 

Weeden  (accepted) 437  15  0 


For  cottage,  for  Mr/E.  Herrick,  Arnolds  Capel.  Mr. 
F.  J.  Dibble,  architect: — 

Hamblin  Bros £298  0 0 

Weeden  284  0 0 

Ansell  Bros.  269  15  0 


For  stables,  &c.,  High-street,  Stratford,  for  Dr.  Grogono. 
Mr.  Edwin  C.  Stimsou,  architect : — 

North  Bros £394  0 0 

Hosking  Bros 257  0 0 

Reed  (accepted)  225  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  35,  Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly,  for  Mr.  B.  Rolfe.  Mr.  H.  B.  Sandall,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Messrs.  Corderoy  & Sandall  : — 
Mitchell  & Co.  (accepted) £748  0 0 


For  a new  roof  to  picture  gallery  and  decoration,  18, 
Green-street,  Leicester-square,  for  Mr.  Thibaudeau  : — 
Mitchell  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  Mission  Chapel,  Wyndham-road.  Mr.  F.  TV.  Hunt, 
architect ; — 

Downs  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  two  cottages  and  laundry,  at  Southgate,  for  Aider- 
man  Thos.  Sidney.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect : — 
Pococke £604  0 0 


For  new  implement  sheds  at  Long  Crendon,  Bucks,  for 
Mr,  Richard  John  Colt  man.  Mr.  H.  J.  Heath,  architect ; 
Godden  (accepted). 
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For  alterations  at  187,  Seven  Sistera’-road,  for  Mr. 
Husser.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect 

Pritchard  £764  0 0 

Eade&Notley 660  0 0 

For  alterations  at  444,  West  Strand,  for  Messrs.  Hudson 
Br03  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect 

Harper £1,130  0 0 

Dunford  & Langham  1,083  0 0 

Saeo .. 1,020  0 0 

Lascelles 1,010  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker 921  8 0 


For  the  erection  of  shop  and  office,  corner  of  Bell-yard 
and  203,  Fleet-street,  for  Messrs.  Dunn  & Judges.  Mr. 
William  Smith,  architect 


Harris  & Wardrop  .... 
Dunford  A Langham  . 

Pritchard 

Sykes  

Mattock  Bros 

Harper 

Johnson  A Co 

Hewott 

Aitchison  & Walker... 
Sheffield  & Prebble  ... 

Larke  

Temple  & Foster  


For  the  erection  of  a sale  warehouse  and  a shop  and 
dwelling-house  in  Derby-road,  Nottingham.  Messrs.  8. 
Dutton  Walker  A liowilt,  architects 

Bell  A Son 

Marriott  A Wartuaby 


1,9 


1,956 

1,887 

1,874 

1,832 


For  alterations  at  80,  High-street,  Kingsland,  for  Messrs. 
Higgs  A Co.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect 

Dunford  A Langham  £109  0 0 


For  two  detached  villa  residences  at  Walton-on-Thames, 
for  Alderman  Thus.  Sidney.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect ; 


£3,500 
3,450  0 
3, tit  15 
3,400  0 


Harper. 

Faulkner..,. 

Clarke  

Ingram 

For  two  smaller  villa  residences 

Clarke  £3,1  tl 

Harper 2,850 

Faulkner 2,830 

Ingram 2,800 

For  two  pair  of  semi-detached  residences 

Clarke £2,416 

Faulkner 2,160 

Ingram 2,100 

Harper 2,049 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Penryn  House,  Twicken- 
ham, for  Mr,  T.  Twining.  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  architect ; — 
Messom  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  138,  Sloane-street,  S.W.. 
for  tho  West  London  Permanent  Building  Society,  Mr. 
Charles  Sowoll,  architect 

Stimpsou  A Co £353  0 0 

Bellamy  A 8ou 349  0 0 

Turn-ll 320  0 0 

Holland  302  0 0 

Wilkins  294  0 0 


For  construction  of  sewers,  Ac.,  at  Llanidloes. 

Evan  Powell,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Williams  A Hurst £6,537  0 0 

Carver 6,500  0 0 

Mack  ay  6,319  0 0 

Cowdery  A Son  6,295  3 10 

Dickson  6,983  0 0 

Davies  A Son  4,490  11  3 

Frayn o A Sheldon  (accepted)  ...  4,328  4 6 


Mr. 


For  tho  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages  and  outbuildings 
at  Little  Marrington,  Llanidloes,  for  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Price. 
Mr.  Evan  Powell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

F.  AJ.Torkley  £643  0 0 

Phillips  632  9 6 

8mitheman 597  10  0 

W.  AJ.  Gethin  645  14  0 

Price  A Son  53)  0 0 


Claricoat  ... 

Hind 

Wooll  Bros 

Wheatley  A Maule  . 

Vickers  

Middleton  

J.ynam 

Fox  

Hollingworth  Bros. . 

Lowe 

Dodson  A Facon  .... 

Clarke 

Heushaw 

Roberts  A Perkins  . 

Tutin  

Bailey  

Mestarn  (accepted)  . 


..£3,847  0 0 
..  3,655  0 0 
,.  3,625  15  0 
,.  3,677  0 0 
„ 3,500  0 0 
..  3,498  0 0 
..  3,453  0 0 
..  3,450  0 0 
..  3,414  0 0 
..  3,399  10  0 
..  3,399  0 0 
..  3,391  16 


3.325 
3,329  17 
3,314  0 
3,285  0 
3,248  0 
3,231  0 


0 0 


0 0 


For  supplying  and  fixing  gas  pendants  and  fittings  for 
various  rooms  and  offices  in  the  Worcester  Guildhall  and 
wings,  for  the  Town  Council : — 

Messenger  A Sons  (accepted)’ £202  14  10 


For  new  counter  at  Ship  Tavern,  Yauxhall  Bridge-road, 
for  Mr.  Purchase : — 

Warne £170  10  0 

Heath 161  0 0 

Hellings  (accepted) 145  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Finchley,  for  Mr.  C.  G.  Stafford. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Collins,  architect : — 

French  (accepted) £1,250  0 0 


For  sanitary  and  ventilating  works  to  drains,  Ac.,  at 
Lastingham,  Hornsey-lane,  for  Mr.  Augustus  Meisner,  the 
estimate  of  Stephen  Harradine  has  been  accepted. 


Alterations  at  the  David  Garricic.  — Benjamin  Cook, 
30 01.  (not  Jackson  A Todd  as  stated). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited; 
Quarry-men  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6< 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdo 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adv 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sis 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMP  AN 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOY 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  lettlf 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.]  “ 


Doultingf  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stc'i 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  * 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,l> 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickml! 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.]  t 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  t 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  L 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,c 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  mater, 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floi 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.} 


J.  P.  (should  have  sent  list  of  the  other  tenderers).— G.  R.  C.  (gii 
no  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  the  candidate  selected  by  the  Dartford 
Highway  Biard) — E.  F.— B.  T.  B.— F.  W.— J.  P.— T.  O.— G.  S.  & 
Co.— H.  J.  N.— W.  W.  G.— B.  L.— H.  H.— C.  B.-H.  de  Q.  8.- 
F.  J.  D.— J.  L.— W.  S.— T.  S.— E.  O.  S-— W.  1L-B.  C. 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  oompeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

None.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloacest 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  i 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS, j 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  fi 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdi 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Ad. 


Quantities  by  Mr.  Deacon  ; — 
Aviss  A Co... 
Clemenco..,.. 

Jarrett 


..  £2,940 
..  2,845 
2,470 


0 0 


For  alterations  to  roof  and  redecorating  interior  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Dock-street,  London  Docks.  Messrs.  Greatorex  & 
Co.,  architects  : — 

Bear  & Son  (accepted). 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS . 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPBENTICESHIP8 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BIx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

BIT  CATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Js.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  In  aU  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 8d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  . . . . 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  bnt  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C,  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  ourrent  week’s  issue  most  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  iu  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent.  * 
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i '“Revue  Gcnerale  de  V Architecture:1 


E have  from  time  tc 
time  given  some  atten 
tion  to  the  progress  oi 
architectural  journal 
ism  and  architecture 
illustration  in  France 
as  reflected  in  the 
pages  of  our  much, 
esteemed  contempo 
rary,  the  Revue  Gdnd- 
rale,  still  occupying; 
its  leading  place  undei 
the  guidance  of  M 
fl,ily.  The  present  season  of  the  year, 
-live  operations  are  more  or  less  tempo- 
fcspended,  seems  a not  unsuitable  one  foi 
k.tbout  and  noticing  what  our  neighbours 
Vif.  We  arrange  a certain  number  of  parti 
lilerue  Qdndrale  before  us,  therefore,  as  £ 
^’f  illustration  not  only  of  French  archi 
^journalism,  but  of  recent  architectura 
r ’OSS  the  Channel,  in  its  main  styles  anc 
es  as  illustrated  in  the  fine  engraving! 
lork  before  us.* 

difference  between  French  and  Englist 
din  regard  to  this  department  of  journal 
liustrated  in  the  very  form  and  mannei 
-t  3 of  the  Revue  as  compared  witl 
i Idev.  The  Revue  Gdndrale,  the  onlj 
‘‘  of  architecture  in  France  which  cai 
r aim  the  highest  rank  of  importance  ii 
?‘io  the  matter  and  manner  of  its  content: 
d illustrations,  is  hardly  in  any  sense  i 
J-'of  architectural  news,  nor  is  it  evei 
d with  absolute  regularity  of  date  oi 
About  twelve  numbers  are  publishec 
lir,  at  intervals  of  about  a month,  bu 
L.  i not  dated  by  months  even,  and  com< 
,l  suppose,  when  it  is  most  convenient 
0 m sufficient  matter  of  importance  hai 
fleeted,  and  sufficient  illustrations  ar< 
This  form  assumed  by  the  leading 
■e i architectural  journal  is  one  among  i 
° any  examples  of  the  peculiar  demanc 
iy  the  French  public  on  journalism  o: 
1{  38’  what  they  do  and  what  they  dt 
uire.  The  Frenoh  architectural  publi( 
6 'ntent  to  wait  indefinitely  for  their  perio 
erature,  provided  it  is  in  a satisfactory 
u ien  it  does  reach  them.  The  volume  o: 
f tions  of  one  of  the  architectural  con 


i"  articles  and  the  illustrations  in  our 
a effier  with  many  recently  given  and  othc 
Cl  of  preparation,  will  further  serve  to  make 
J on  of  things  architectural  in  France. 


ferences  at  Paris  was  not  published  for  nearly 
two  years  after  date,  after  the  most  elabo- 
rate editing  and  revision.  Such  a paper 
as  the  Revue  would  not,  of  course,  meet 
the  views  of  our  clientele.  They  demand 
not  merely  (perhaps  we  shall  be  right 
in  saying,  not  chiefly)  essays  and  illus- 
trations, but  also  regular  professional  news 
brought  up  to  date,  and  a paper  which  may 
be  a field  for  the  immediate  interchange  of  corre- 
spondence upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
profession  and  its  surroundings ; its  achieve- 
ments, its  prospects,  its  wrongs,  and  oven  its 
misdeeds,  which  latter  have  to  be  confessed 
now  and  then.  For  all  this  there  is  little  or 
no  place  in  the  Revue  Gdndrale  de  V Architecture  ; 
there  is  no  medium  for  it  at  all  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Builder  in  England,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  a paper 
in  the  style  and  with  the  scope  of  the  Revue 
Gdndrale,  would  probably  find  no  public  in 
England  such  as  would  enable  it  to  pay  its 
way.  As  the  Revue  continues  to  all  appearance 
as  flourishing  as  ever,  we  may  presume, — indeed, 
we  are  able  to  assert, — that  its  production  does 
pay,  though  the  fact  may  be  difficult  of  com- 
prehension to  those  who  have  had  any  expe- 
rience of  architectural  journalism  in  this 
country. 

Taking  up  a number  of  the  set  before  us,  we 
find  it  a series  of  essays  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate, grouped  under  the  heads  of  “ Histoire,” 
“ Theorie,”  “ Pratique,”  and  “ Melanges,”  and 
under  one  or  another  of  these  groups,  each  of 
which  has  its  characteristic  ornamental  head- 
ing, all  the  matter  of  each  number  is  to  be 
found  appropriately  grouped.  Sometimes  one 
section  of  the  four  is  unrepresented ; there  are 
several  numbers  before  us  in  which  “ Theorie  ” 
is  not  to  be  found ; but  these  heads  seem  to 
include  everything,  at  greater  or  less  length,  as 
the  case  may  be.  French  periodical  literature, 
of  all  classes,  is  nothing  if  not  systematic.  In 
the  first  number  that  comes  under  our  hand  we 
find  under  the  head  “Histoire”  only  a brief 
notice  of  a tomb  in  St.  Etienne  at  Toulouse ; 
under  “Theorie”  there  is  a mathematical 
paper  of  some  length  and  elaboration,  on 
the  effects  of  the  thrust  of  the  vault  in 
some  Mediceval  churches  in  thrusting  the  piers 
out  of  the  perpendicular  (“  Flexion  des  Piliers 
d’lSglise”), — a paper  which  appears  to  us  to 
make  rather  more  complication  than  is  neces- 
sary out  of  a comparatively  simple  matter. 
“ Pratique  ” gives  the  commencement  of  an 
article  by  M.  Lavezzari,  to  be  continued  in  a 
succeeding  number,  on  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
Saint  Anne,  at  Paris  ; and  “ Melanges,”  which 
is  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  particular 
number  of  the  paper,  commences  with  an 
article  by  the  editor  (of  which  more  anon)  on 
“Engineers  and  Architects,”  followed  by  a 
critique  on  “ Les  Envois  de  Rome  in  1877  ” (the 
designs  or  restorations  sent  in  by  the  students 
who  have  been  working  at  Rome),  a letter  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  architectural  works  in  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition,  a lengthened  report  of 


the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Con- 
gres  National  des  Architectes,  and  a “ chronique 
judiciare,”  a summing-up  of  the  principal  legal 
proceedings  arising  out  of  building  operations 
during  the  half-year,  and  not  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  news  as  of  a critical  examination  of 
the  cases  and  of  the  judgments  passed,  and  the 
possible  results  on  architectural  practice.  Two 
articles  dealing  with  proceedings  a year  apart 
in  point  of  time, — the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
in  ’76,  and  the  Architectural  Congress  in 
’77, — thus  find  place  in  the  same  number. 
The  Philadelphia  notice  would  have  been  con- 
sidered quite  out  of  date  here,  of  course.  The 
opening  of  the  report  of  the  Architectural  Con- 
gress is  amusing,  as  showing  that  like  causes 
produce  like  effects,  in  Paris  as  in  London. 
“ About  sixty  persons  were  present  at  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  session,  which  was  held 
according  to  custom, — but  in  a temperature 
exceptionally  stifling, — in  the  hall  of  the  Hemi- 
cycle  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Among 
those  present  we  counted  about  twenty  archi- 
tects from  the  provinces.  These  last  are  the 
really  assiduous  members  of  the  Congress ; they 
come  to  nearly  all  the  meetings,  remain  to  the 
end,  and  are  very  ready  to  take  their  turn  in 
speaking.  Too  many  of  our  Parisian  brethren, 
on  the  contrary,  content  themselves  with  a brief 
appearance  at  the  commencement  of  one  or  two 
sittings,  brought  there  evidently  by  the  re- 
proaohes  of  conscience  only ; then,  after  a few 
moments,  when  they  are  quite  certain  that  their 
appearance  has  been  noticed,  they  glide  adroitly 
to  the  door,  and  go  about  their  usual  business 
with  a conscience  set  at  rest.”  It  is  needless 
to  observe  that  the  articles  are  all  signed ; a 
practice  concerning  which,  without  going  into 
all  that  might  be  urged  for  as  well  as  against 
it,  we  will  merely  observe  that  it  may  do  in 
France,  hut  experience  is  against  it,  as  a rale, 
in  England. 

Concerning  M.  Daly’s  essay  on  engineers  and 
architects,  we  may  say  a word,  since  it  is  a 
subject  interesting  to  ourselves,  and  on  which, 
we  have  before  now  been  led  to  speak.  The 
article  was  apparently  wrung  from  the  apologetic 
conscience  of  M.  Daly  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  toast  “ aux  Ingenieurs,”  proposed  by  him  at 
an  architectural  congress  dinner,  was  regarded 
by  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  present  on  the  occasion. 
This  was  in  1877,  and  might  be  said  to  be  out  of 
date  for  remark  now ; but  the  want  of  unity 
between  the  two  professions  is  as  apparent  in 
England  as  it  appears  to  be  in  France,  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers  to 
notice  the  remarks  thereupon  of  a leading 
French  architectural  critic.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  says  M.  Daly, 
architects  and  engineers  have,  in  France,  re- 
garded each  other  “ avec  plus  d’etonnement  que 
de  bienveillance.  On  croirait  le  dieu  a + b et  la 
deesse  Fantaisie  en  train  de  se  devisager  reci- 
proquement  ” ; and  the  chronic  hostility  between, 
them  he  regards,  as  of  course  in  the  main  it  is, 
as  the  result  of  natural  misunderstandings  in 
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regard  to  the  requisite  objects  and  ends  of  the 
two  professions.  In  order  to  establish  an  under- 
standing between  them,  it  is  not  necessary,  he 
thinks,  that  either  architects  or  engineers  should 
renounce  their  characteristic  tendencies ; on  the 
contrary,  “ they  are  each  distinct  and  comple- 
mentary organs  of  one  complex  function, — 
that  of  the  art  of  building.”  Thirty  - five 
years  ago,  M.  Daly  had  heard  an  old  member 
of  the  Institute,  a professor  of  architecture, 
and  an  “ homme  de  mdrite  ” in  other  ways,  affirm 
that  questions  of  construction  in  architecture 
were  only  the  business  of  the  contractor  ! We 
do  not  know  that  any  one  has  had  the  boldness 
to  positively  affirm  such  a theory  on  this  side  of 
the  channel,  although  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fession seem  practically  to  act  upon  it.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  progress  of 
things  seems  to  have  been  in  the  reverse  way  in 
England  and  France  ; for  with  us  the  architect 
who  does  not  want  to  know  anything  about  con- 
struction is  rather  a recent  development  of  the 
msthetic  school ; while  in  France,  apparently,  an 
increasing  importance  has  been  attached  to 
questions  of  construction  lately,  and  the  purely 
msthetic  or  designing  architect  is  a relic  of  the 
last  professional  generation.  The  eclectic 
school  with  us  at  this  moment  is  a school  of 
purely  sentimental  architects ; the  eclectic 
school  contemplated  by  M.  Daly  is  one  which, 
besides  using  and  absorbing  the  artistic  designs 
of  the  past,  lays  hold  also  of  all  the  progress  of 
pure  and  applied  science  : “ l’architecte,  depuis 
une  trentaine  d’annees,  s’est  done  rapproche  de 
plus  en  plus  de  la  science.”  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  seem  that  the  gulf  between 
the  architect  and  the  engineer  in  France  is  in  a fair 
way  to  being  bridged  over.  But  the  latter,  says 
M.  Daly,  has  been  guilty  of  the  opposite  fault 
from  that  of  the  exclusively  mathetic  ar- 
chitect, and  has  regarded  beauty  as  en- 
tirely out  of  his  province ; an  idea  in 
which  he  seems,  in  France,  to  have  been 
officially  assisted  and  supported,  for  mention 
is  made  of  an  official  circular  addressed  by  an 
inspector-general  to  the  Government  engineers 
of  roads  and  bridges,  “ qui  recommandait  forte- 
ment  de  s’ecarter  de  toute  preoccupation  du 
beau.”  M.  Daly,  however,  speaks  positively 
and  hopefully  of  the  increasing  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  other’s  subjects  by  the  two 
professions,  mentioning  that  the  engineers  study 
the  history  of  architecture,  and  even  write  well 
upon  it,  and  cites  three  books  on  architectural 
subjects  by  French  engineers.*  In  that  case 
there  oertainly  is  hope  for  the  ultimate  unity 
of  the  two  professions  in  France.  No  English 
engineers,  as  far  as  we  remember,  write  works 
on  architecture  ; and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  it 
is  better  they  Bhould  not  for  some  time  to  come. 

A paper  on  “La  Numismatique  et  1’ Archi- 
tecture,” in  the  next  number  we  take  up, 
suggests  a branch  of  study  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  architecture  which  ought  to  yield 
some  interesting  results  if  systematically  fol- 
lowed up.  Of  course,  reference  to  coinage  in 
illustration  of  art  and  manners  and  costume  is 
no  new  idea;  in  regard  to  architecture,  the 
evidence  of  coins  has  occasionally  been  drawn 
upon  in  this  country  in  regard  to  special  points, 
as  in  the  coin  illustrations  of  the  Ephesus  Temple, 
which  Mr.  Wood  has  made  use  of  to  throw 
light  on  points  in  the  restoration  of  the  temple, 
and  we  do  not  forget  our  excellent  friend  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson’s  charming  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. M.  Lenormant,  the  writer  of  the  artiole, 
refers  especially  to  the  important  illustration  of 
circular  temples  which  coins  and  medals  have 
furnished  to  the  architect.  M.  Questel’s  elabo- 
rate article  on  the  Saint-Anne  Lunatic  Asylum 
(before-mentioned)  continues  in  this  number, 
and  affords  important  suggestions  and  informa- 
tion as  to  the  latest  new  ideas  in  the  treatment 
of  such  buildings  in  France,  for  which  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Revue  itself.  A “Revue 
des  progres  des  sciences  dans  leurs  rapports 
avec  1’ architecture,”  in  the  same  number,  is 
entirely  occupied  with  the  telephone ; of  course, 
a perfectly  fitting  subject  for  an  architectural 
journal  to  take  up  j its  special  “ rapport  avec 
!' architecture  ” is,  however,  hardly  made  out. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  remember  how 
largely  the  Builder  has  been  occupied,  ever 
since  itB  commencement,  with  sanitary  questions, 
will  appreciate  our  satisfaction  in  finding  the 


paramount  importance  of  this  class  of  questions  Among  the  obituary  notices  of  decs* 
so  full v recognised  as  it  is  in  the  leading  French  : French  architects  is  an  interesting  one.bir 
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* “ Traits  de  1’ Architecture,"  by  M.  Ldonce  Reynaud, 
“ inspecteur-g£n£ral  des  ponts  et  chaussees  ” ; “L'Art 
de  batir  chez  les  Romains,”  by  M.Choisy;  and  “Etudes  sur 
l’Architecture  Lombarde,"  by  M.  de  Dartein,— both  the 
latter  being  engineers  in  the  same  department  of  Font)  et 
Chauucet. 


architectural  paper,  in  the  few  remarks  of  the 
editor  as  introductory  to  a series  of  papers  on 
the  utilisation  of  sewage  (“De  1’ utilisation  des 
eaux  d’egout  ”).  We  ourselves  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  taunted  by  msthetic  people, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  too  great  a devotion 
to  sanitary  subjects,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
prominence  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
artistic  side  of  architecture.  Well,  what  says 
the  editor  of  the  Revue  Generate  de  l' Architec- 
ture ? “ Anjourd’hui  il  n’y  a qu’une  opinion  dans 
le  monde  civilise  : l’hygiene,  c’est-tl-dire  la  vie 
saine,  la  force  et  la  sante,  avaut  toute  chose  ! 
....  La  vie  d’abord,  la  charme  ensuite.”  And 
he  adds  further, — “ Combattre  dans  la  maison 
toute  cause  de  corruption  (a  la  cuisine  et  ses 
dependances,  dans  les  cabinets  prives  et  leurs 
accessoires,  les  depbts  de  linge  sale,  &c.,  &c.) 
est  aujourd’hui  le  premier  devoir  de  V architecte.  ’ 
So  that  if  wo  have  sinned  in  too  earnest 
a devotion  to  the  sanitary  powers,  we  are  not, 
at  all  events,  without  fellow  - sinners  whose 
principles  on  the  subject  are,  in  theory  at  least, 
as  stern  as  our  own,  though  their  practice  may 
not  perhaps  have  been  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  remark)  so  active.  Indeed,  M.  Daly  seems 
to  admit  that  the  subject  of  sewers  and  drainage 
has  not  found  so  large  a place  in  his  columns 
for  some  time  as  it  might  rightly  have  taken. 
The  series  of  papers  which  he  introduces  to 
his  readers  are  by  M.  Bazaine,  an  eminent 
engineer,  and  deal  in  the  first  place  with  the 
various  stages  in  the  pollution  and  subsequent 
purification  of  the  Seine.  Subsequent  numbers 
in  continuation  of  the  article  go  a good  deal 
into  detail  as  to  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  with 
illustrations  of  various  points  in  the  mechanism 
of  irrigation  and  of  the  carriage  of  sewage, 
which,  whether  superior  to  our  own  methods  or 
not,  will  interest  those  who  are  practically  con- 
cerned in  the  subject.  The  same  number  gives 
the  first  part  of  an  essay,  by  M.  Ravon,  on 
“Les  Honoraires  des  Architectes,”  which  treats 
on  a subject  bo  important  to  the  profession,  and 
in  so  suggestive  a manner,  that  we  may  very 
possibly  take  an  opportunity  of  considering  some 
of  the  views  maintained  in  it  more  in  detail  and 
in  reference  to  some  questions  as  touching  the 
profession  in  this  country  : at  present,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  by  alluding  to  the  article. 

“ Le3  fouilles  des  Mycenes  ” is  a subject 
which  interests  all  the  civilised  world  ; and  we 
observe  that  M.  Emile  Bumouf,  in  the  coarse 
of  his  remarks  thereupon,  touches  on  the  same 
point  on  which  we  have  before  strenuously 
insisted,  viz.,  the  importance  of  the  gold  work 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  as  bearing  upon 
the  illustration  of  the  history  of  Greek  art,  more 
especially  in  showing  that  ancient  Greek  art 
was  not  Egyptian  in  its  origin  (art,  that  is  to 
say,  in  its  more  plastic  forms,  we  presume  ; for 
Greek  Doric  architecture  obviously  is  of  Egyp- 
tian origin).  “ Depuis  plusieurs  annees  on  avait 
remarque  l’analogie  des  sculptures  de  la  porte 
des  Lions  et  de  sujets  similaires  frequemment 
figures  sur  les  cylindres  et  les  pierres  gravees 
Assyro-Babyloniens.  On  en  avait  conclu,  mais 
comme  une  hypothfese  probable,  que  l’ancien  art 
Grec,  an  moins  en  Argolide,  avait  ses  racines 
dans  l’Asie  et  non  sur  les  bords  du  Nil.  Les 
fouilles  de  Myccnes  ont  pleinement  justifie  cette 
supposition.” 

An  article,  from  the  pen  also  of  M.  Bumouf, 
on  “ Les  maisons  privees  de  l’ancien  Athenes,” 
is  also  founded  on  some  recent  excavations, 
those  of  the  “ Societe  Archeologique  de  Groce,” 
but,  to  say  truth,  seems  to  prove  only  how  little 
domestic  architecture  there  was  among  the 
Greeks,  or  how  little  trace  of  it  is  left  to  us. 
An  elaborate  descriptive  article  of  the  processes 
and  methods  of  construction  employed  in  some 
parts  of  the  Great  Exhibition  building  is  useful 
as  a record  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
such  a building,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  met ; and  we  notice  a letter  to  the  editor 
from  M.  Richaud  (architect)  commenting  on  the 
article  on  architects  and  engineers  before  re- 
ferred to,  agreeing  with  the  editorial  article  in 
the  main,  and  observing  that  in  regard  to  the 
architectural  profession  “ ce  qui  a fait  et  notre 
isolement  et  notre  inferiority  dans  ces  derniers 
temps,  e’est  notre  faux  point  de  vue  en  mature 
d’esthetique  et  notre  manque  d’instruction 
scientifique  dans  la  pratique  et  dans  la  mise  en 
ojuvre  de  notre  art.”  This  is  exactly  what  is 
making  “ notre  isolement  ” in  this  country  at 
this  minute : a false  aesthetic  to  begin  with,  and 
a wilful  neglect  of  the  practical  side  for  this 
false  msthetic. 


Radoux,  on  EugtJne-Louis Millet,  who  was  an  ( 
combatant,  partly  under  the  banner  of  Vi\ 
le-Duo,  against  the  conventional  architect 
school  of  France,  and  in  favour  of  free 
and  romanticism.  A paragraph  desen 
his  habit  of  working  is  worth  quotation- 
giving  a very  well-expressed  r 6sum4  of  c 
should  be  the  method  of  regarding  and  woi 
out  a problem  in  building  design  by  an  an 
teot  practised  in  his  craft  and  treatur 
according  to  a logical  method  : — 

“ Sa  facilite  de  travail  etait  surpre’ji 
Rompu  aux  difficulties  du  metier,  il  abordaiii 
construction  nouvelle  aveo  l’aisance  d’un  bi 
teur  qui  petrit  une  marquette  on  d’un  pe 
qui  brosse  une  esquisse.  En  pen  de  ten*: 
avait  mit  son  projet  sur  pied,  et  l’exec: 
suivait  toujours  methodique  et  reguliere  jut 
1’ achievement  de  1’ oeuvre.  Quand  il  avait  a: 
la  disposition  generale  des  lignes,  les  detail 
co-ordinaient  comme  d’enx-memes  ; et  Bi  pt: 
l’ornementation  n’etait  pas  aussi  bien  re 
qu’on  l’aurait  desire,  elle  n’avait  cependant;1 
de  choquant,  parce  qu’elle  etait  toujoursi 
place,  parce  qu’elle  se  fondait  dans  l’harr 
de  1’ ensemble.  11  procedait  toujours  du  sh 
an  compose.  En  homme  pratique,  il  se 
occupait  d’abord  de  l’ossature,  et  quand  ill’ 
raisonnee  et  equilibree  dans  toutes  ses  pa 
alors  il  habillait  son  edifice  suivant  les  exige 
de  sa  destination,  et  les  ressources  dc- 
disposait,  mais  toujours  de  faijon  u li 
deviner  sous  les  plis  du  vfitement,  une  plaei 
saine  et  vigoureuse.  Avec  lui,  point  de  del 
ni  de  tromp-l’oeil ; la  Bincerite  etait  uiv  ■ 
qualites  dominantes  de  son  talent  comme  r 
de  son  caractere.” 

M.  Millet,  in  addition  to  his  general  prai 
held  the  post  of  inspector- general  of  die  ■ 
edifices,  and  we  noticed,  if  we  remember  ri{- 
some  beautiful  drawings  by  him,  represent? 
of  buildings  in  their  actual  state  and  of  rer 
tions,  among  the  drawings  of  the  “ Commi 
des  Monumens  Historiques,”  exhibited 
time  ago  in  London. 

A paragraph  is  devoted  to  Sir  G.  G.  Sc 
one  of  the  “ Necrologie  ” articles.  One  x 
certainly  have  supposed  that  Scott,  thonp 
English  architect,  had  filled  a sufficiently  i 
place  in  the  profession  to  have  claimed  a sj: 
notice ; but  the  fact  probably  is  that  the! 
of  work  in  which  he  was  mainly  engaged; 
one  with  which  there  is  little  sympatl; 
France,  where  Gothic  is  not  popular,  an 
may  add,  is  not  much  understood  in  mi 
days.  The  fact  is  mentioned  that  some  men 
of  the  profession  in  England  have  found 
“vivement,”  with  Scott’s  restoration,  orrr 
with  the  whole  theory  of  restoration.  _ Intd 
debated  question  the  Revue  (the  article  : 
rently  is  editorial)  does  not  care  to  e: 
“ Mais  la  justice  nous  oblige  a noter  qui 
s’est  it  pen  pres  universellement  accorde 
connaltre  la  conscience  et  le  talent  qu 
Gilbert  apportait  dans  les  travaux  qui  lmi 
confies.”  . . 

A few  lines  of  very  cordial  recognition  an 
stowed  on  poor  Cockerell,  with  the  promt 
an  article  specially  devoted  to  him  (which, i 
ever,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find)  p 
Cockerell  practised  a style  of  architecture! 
much  in  harmony  with  French  tastes,  an1, 
merit  of  which  would  be  specially  apprec; 
by  French  architects  and  critics. 

Touching  upon  this  point  of  style,  lead, 
to  look  at  the  illustrations  which  accompani 
Revue,  and  the  light  they  throw  upon  Fi 
architectural  taste  and  practice  at  presenw 
to  the  manner  of  the  illustrations,  too  ii 
praise  could  hardly  be  given,  especially  in  r< 


to  those  which  consist  of  geometrical  draw 
elevations,  and  details,  which  are  got  up: 
beautiful  neatness  and  finish.  The  perspd 
views,  “ gravures  a l’effet,”  as  the  term  is 
though  equally  finished,  somewhat  hard! 
mechanical  to  English  taste,  which  has  por 
run  a little  too  much  in  the  direction  of  et? 
of  a rather  too  picturesque  and  splashy  m: 
while  in  these  French  drawings  “ effect  » 
what  seem3  to  be  wanting.  But  the  ia 
that  the  kind  of  element  in  art,  in  arci 
ture,  and  in  architectural  drawing,  * 
call  “ the  picturesque  ” is  radically  i 


to  French  procli?itiee,  and  consequently  1 


IU  r icuuu  * __ 

they  try  it  they  seldom  do  it  well, 
are  a good  many  buildings  among 
trations,  chiefly  of  a domestic  cbaiactt 
which  wood  is  largely  used  in 
struction  and  in  pure  ornament,  and 
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1 3se  are  good  from  our  point  of  view  : they 
i io  “filagree”  in  treatment,  and  too  ornate 
i style  of  work  in  which  the  expression  and 
< should  depend  mainly  on  the  lines  and 
j al  character  of  the  construction  than  upon 
i lent.  But  this  class  of  work,  which  aims 
1 1 picturesque,  and  which  has  acquired  with 
i undue  importance  of  late  years,  is,  we 
i in  fairness  remember,  not  that  into  which 
j h architects  put  their  best  mind  and  their 
j fforts.  If  we  want  to  realise  the  best  of 
I nporary  French  architectural  design  we 
i ;urn  to  the  class  of  work  in  which  elegance, 
i inish,  and  a certain  expression  of  luxurious 
iation  are  predominant,  and  here  the 
ih  architect  is  facile  princeps  among  his 
i ean  contemporaries.  The  revived  Jaco- 

i and  Queen  Anne  styles  as  now  practised 

• Tie  English  architects  come  the  nearest  to 
1 alk  of  French  architecture, — but  it  is  with 
i.  it  difference  ; for  this  development  in 
Jjad,  whether  or  not  it  may  lead  to  any- 
ij  better  eventually,  is  at  present  little 
»i  than  mere  blind  and  illogical  copyism, 
l|ing  up  together  of  a pot-pourri  of  debased 

materials.  But  the  French  are  making 
>|  effort  to  elaborate  a style  out  of  Classic 

I its,  what  may  be  called  a Greek-French 
6!  and  with  results  which  exhibit  often  a 

II  degree  of  originality  and  refinement ; 
finally,  also,  too  much  of  Roman  lavishness, 
ijr,  and  over-exuberance.  We  see  the  latter 
i,es  in  the  details  of  the  Theatre  de  la 
Usance,  clever,  and  in  their  way  effective, 
ai y unquestionably  are;  we  see  the  finer 
les  of  French  Classic  work  to  the  best 
ullage  in  some  of  their  smaller  decorative  and 
ihental  works,  as  in  the  exterior  foun- 
kj  the  St.  Claire  Market  at  Grenoble,  by 
BTndel  (plate  27  in  the  Revue  for  1877), 
if:  the  simple  but  refined  and  suitable 
Unent  of  Henri  Labrouste,  designed  by  his 
8q.  Leon  Labrouste  ; and  still  more  in  tbe 
•(monument  to  Regnault,  of  which  an 
ri  iDg  was  given  in  the  Builder  some  time 
u ind  of  which,  in  the  numbers  of  the  Revue 
91'fore  us,  there  is  a large  coloured  eleva- 
(ind  a number  of  details  on  a large  scale. 

ii  art  may  well  be  proud  of  this  monument 
) of  the  most  brilliant  and  gifted  sons  of 
Wi  France ; there  has  seldom  been  a better 

* e seen  of  the  complete  blending  of  the 
I'ljculptor  and  architect  in  one  homogeneous 
•^completely  expressing  its  purpose,  and 
*1  out  with  the  greatest  refinement  in  every 
ft  In  this  respect  it  may  deserve  com- 

with  Stevens’s  Wellington  memorial,  to 
wt  is  superior  in  detail,  though  not  equal 
>n  grandeur  of  manner  and  conception  in 
i1'  ulpture ; we  trust  that  it  is  not,  like 
W mntryman’s  work,  placed  bo  that 
9 1 never  by  any  chance  be  properly  seen. 
i ,t  deal  of  the  characteristic  excellence  of 
fij  domestic  architecture  is  exhibited  also 
m front  of  the  Hdtel  Prive,  Rue  Legendre, 
y Eermant  (plate  19,  vol.  1879),  and  in  the 
“i’s  studio,  Boulevard  Arago,  by  M.  F. 

^ in  (plate  10,  vol.  1878),  which  last,  in 
ib:  some  slightly  eccentric  detail,  is  a truly 
a ble  and  original  treatment  of  a special 
11 ' building,  in  such  a way  as  to  be  at  once 
1 ally  suitable  and  architecturally  expres- 
1'ine  can  see  at  a glance  that  it  is  a studio 
Muting,  and  can,  in  fact,  be  nothing  else. 
Pbf  the  works  we  have  alluded  to,  as  well 

rs  that  are  illustrated,  are  strongly  sug- 
? fho  finished  and  painstaking  character 

»ch  architectural  design,  where  tx-ouble  is 
P in  elaborating  the  smallest  detail  in  a 

: which  we  fear  has  very  little  parallel  in 
r'  ctural  design  in  this  country.  The  French, 
“tfr,  make  the  mistake,  it  must  be  admitted, 

_ Tying  over  - refinement  into  situations 
1 it  is  not  suitable,  and  where,  in  fact,  it 
c is  weakness.  If  we  were  to  define  the 
6 1 position  and  tastes  of  the  architectural 
r 11011  of  Prance  and  England  at  present, 
bald  say  that  the  French  architect  ought 
3 d town  mansions  and  the  English  archi- 
3l  iuntry  houses.  Each  has  something  to 
I'l-'om  the  other. 

conclude  our  remarks  on  the  Revue  with 

wishes  of  continued  success  to  our  able 
1 contemporary. 


^ posed  International  Exhibition  at 

a.  It  is  announced  that  the  Emperor 
r i and  the  Crown  Prince  have  approved  a 
• for  the  holding  of  an  International 
;ion  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1885. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  SCIENCES 
APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  not  a little  indicative  of  the  nature  of 
the  Exhibition  at  present  being  held  at  the 
Palais  de  l’Industrie,  that  the  Parisian  press 
should  have  said  as  yet  so  little  concerning  the 
show,  which  has  now  been  open  six  weeks;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  evidently  interested 
paragraphs,  nothing,  after  the  account  of  the 
inauguration  and  the  recent  visit  of  President 
Grevy,  has  been  said  of  any  of  the  interesting 
exhibits  collected  in  the  Champa  Elysees.  Cer- 
tainly, old  sightseers  cannot  fail  to  recognise  too 
many  objects  which  have  figured  in  all  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  last  few  years,  but  there  remains 
none  the  less  much  to  be  said,  were  it  only  to 
notice  this  somewhat  tiresome  repetition.  But 
setting  aside  these,  there  are,  it  can  be  under- 
stood, exhibited  many  suggestive  inventions  and 
applications  of  science  to  industry  that  deserve 
notice,  when,  as  in  the  present  day,  the  mecha- 
nical arts  afford  as  interesting  a theme  for  dis- 
cussion as  the  liberal  arts,  in  the  former  of 
which  are  understood  to  rest  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of 
life  and  the  satisfaction  of  our  material  needs. 

Those  branches  of  industry  which  contribute 
so  largely  to  the  happiness  of  social  life  are  no 
less  useful  than  the  more  abstruse  arts,  but 
yet,  by  a strange  perversion,  these  latter  are 
only  too  often  the  object  of  an  exaggerated 
esteem  and  admiration,  while  too  little  interest 
is  expressed  in  the  modest  artisan  whose  work 
satisfies  our  wants  at  every  moment.  Let  the 
different  labours  of  each  be  judged  according 
to  their  degree  of  utility  and  necessity,  and  the 
public  will  easily  rectify  the  error  it  so  often 
commits.  Far  from  despising  the  mechanical 
arts,  they  cannot,  on  the  contrary,  be  too  warmly 
encouraged  and  multiplied;  for  they  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  absolute  need  in  our  existing  social 
order,  and,  on  the  other,  an  active  instrument  of 
civilisation  in  their  encouragement  of  industry, — 
and  industry  has  at  all  times  been  recognised  to 
form  the  foremost  wealth  of  a nation.  It  was 
Bacon’s  opinion,  and  that  of  Colbert,  the  honest 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  devoted  all  his  efforts 
to  favour  the  agriculture  and  develops  the  in- 
dustry of  his  country.  It  was  the  sentiment  of 
a famous  writer  of  the  last  century  when  he 
wrote,  “ He  who  introduced  from  England  the 
invention  of  the  stocking-loom,  who  brought 
into  France  the  manufacture  of  velvet  from 
Genoa,  of  glass  from  Venice,  did  little  less  for 
the  State  than  those  who  fought  its  enemies  and 
conquered  their  cities.” 

Continuing  the  classification  referred  to  in 
our  last  account  of  the  Exhibition,  based,  it  will 
be  remembered,  on  the  grouping  of  the  exhibits 
according  to  their  place  in  the  household,  after 
hastily  reviewing  the  important  group  of  build- 
ing materials,  it  is  a natural  step  to  the  next 
consideration  of  the  ventilation  and  warming  of 
the  dwelling ; but  previously  let  us  mention  an 
exhibit  which  should  properly  have  found  a 
place  in  our  last  notice,  the  interesting  model  in 
relief  of  a house  in  course  of  erection,  a reduc- 
tion to  the  scale  of  five  centimetres  to  the  metre, 
or  roughly  about  2 in.  to  the  yard,  a model  in 
which  the  whole  method  employed  by  the 
French  in  building  a town  house  is  completely 
placed  before  one,  with  all  the  various  apparatus 
of  scaffolding,  windlasses,  and  pulleys,  with 
models  of  all  the  tools,  and  the  systems  of  laying 
the  various  portions,  whether  of  brick,  stone5, 
iron,  or  cement,  with  each  exterior  Btone  num- 
bered, as  also  the  iron  beams  and  roofing  ; here, 
in  fact,  one  may  study  the  whole  organisation  of 
a French  cliantier,  or  work-yard,  on  a scale 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  model  to  be 
perfect  in  every  detail.  The  building  which  it 
represents  was  executed  last  year  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  the  rapidity  of  execution  obtained  is 
stated  by  M.  Emile  Desplanques,  the  praise- 
worthy exhibitor,  to  be  at  23  centimetres  daily 
on  an  average,  some  8£  in.  Such  a model  is, 
it  may  be  understood,  of  valuable  assistance  in 
a technical  school,  and  might  usefully  be  obtained 
for  England. 

The  materials  having  been  discussed,  it  is  a 
consideration  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
house  should  be  constantly  ventilated,  and  in 
winter  equably  warmed.  Natural  ventilation 
is  obtained  by  the  situation  of  windows  and 
doors  opposite  each  other,  and  various  other 
simple  means  needless  to  summarise.  Artificial 
ventilation  is  a difficulty  which  has  long  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  various 
are  the  exhibits  of  atmospheric  modifiers,  venti- 
lating propellers,  producers  of  heat  and  cold, 


apparatus  for  the  extraction  of  organic  corpus- 
cule  from  the  vitiated  air,  &c.*  And  then  the 
means  of  heating ; whex’e  to  begin  ? — what  to 
mention  ? 

Certainly,  in  examining  these  complicated 
and  Bimple  apparatus,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  existence  in  the  days  when 
the  brazier  or  the  huge  open-fireplace  formed 
the  only  means  of  warmth,  when  whole  logs 
crackled  and  blazed,  imperfectly  heating  the 
circle  huddled  round  tho  hearth.  From  the 
days  of  John  Winter  and  Franklin,  down  to  the 
latest  inventions,  what  improvements!  and 
what  innumerable  heat  - producers,  from  the 
modest  stovo  with  its  daily  cost  of  Id.,  to  the 
huge  calorifer,  which  heats  an  abbey  or  a 
palace  ! But  we  are  still  far  from  a knowledge 
of  the  means  of  combating  our  worst  enemy, 
the  cold,  and  the  severity  of  last  winter  made 
every  household  feel  the  imperfection  of  the 
means  at  present  adopted  for  the  attainment  of 
even  moderate  comfort.  Strange  to  say,  Eng- 
land, which  bears  the  world  over  the  reputation 
of  understanding  essentially  in  what  comfort 
consists,  does  not  stand  first  among  the  nations 
which  have  adopted  efficacious  means  of  keep- 
ing tbe  house  warm  when  the  housewife  has 
ordered  fires  to  commence  with  the  traditionary 
All  Saints’  Day ; and  certain  it  is  that  our  per- 
sistent adherence  to  the  open  fireplace  leads  us 
into  an  immense  and  useless  consumption  of 
fuel,  and  a minimum  of  heat  radiated,  the  ill- 
consumed  fuel  additionally  impregnating  with 
blacks  the  thick  air  of  our  great  cities. 

Both  the  stove  and  the  open  fireplace  have 
their  partisans  and  opponents.  The  friends  of 
the  stove  urge  that  the  grate  consumes  much 
combustible,  scorches  the  persons  nearest  it, 
and  ill  succeeds  in  heating  the  room  ; the  friends 
of  the  grate — that  the  heat  of  the  stove  is 
noxious,  and  some  have  even  refused  to  visit 
certain  friends  who  made  use  of  stoves ; each 
and  all  of  which  are  exaggerations.  The  most 
useful  objects  may  be  rendered  harmful  by 
abuse,  while  the  reasonable  employment  of 
good  things  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

In  the  use  both  of  the  stove  and  the  open 
grate,  ciroumstances  and  locality  must  be  taken 
into  considei’ation.  In  the  work-room  and  the 
dressing-room,  the  stove  is  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; in  the  dining-room,  in  the  reception- 
room,  and  the  bed-room,  the  open  fireplace,  for 
the  sight  of  the  fire  produces  an  agreeable 
effect,  sensible  even  to  the  most  indifferent, 
while  in  the  bed-room  the  open  fire  serves  as  an 
excellent  ventilator.  With  regard  to  the  defect 
of  the  open  fire  not  heating  the  room,  and  the 
danger  of  tho  stove  rendei-ing  the  air  vitiated, 
these  are  difficulties  which  have  already  been 
overcome,  and  which  will  in  course  of  time  be 
even  further  brought  to  pei'fection.  In  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  last  year  might  have  been  noticed 
the  well-known  application  of  the  aix’-chamber 
at  the  back  of  the  grate,  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  fire-plate  ; as  to  the  various  other  methods 
of  heating  by  hot  pipes,  and  by  stoves,  we 
have  in  the  present  Exhibition  no  want  of 
models. 

Happily  for  England,  the  cast-iron  stove  has 
received  little  encoui-agement,  and  the  terrible 
example  offered  us  by  the  United  States  (where 
the  usual  intelligence  of  the  native  is  strangely 
wanting  in  the  continued  use  of  the  cast-iron 
stove)  and  some  few  corners  of  Belgium,  has 
served  to  set  in  work  the  inventive  faculties  of 
the  manufacturers ; and  for  the  purchaser  it  can 
only  be  an  embarras  de  choix  to  choose  from  such 
an  exhibition  as  that  of  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie 
the  stove  that  most  meets  the  requirements  of 
his  climate.  Economy  of  fuel  and  large  pro- 
duction of  healthy  moistened  heat  are  advan- 
tages that  they  all  offei*,  even  if  their  appear- 
ance may  not  as  yet  satisfy  the  exigencies  of 
the  person  of  taste.  For  such,  there  always 
remains  the  so-called  “ porcelain  ” stove,  with 
its  agreeable  heating  powers,  and  its  pleasing 
appearance. 

Into  the  consideration  of  calorifers  for  the 
heating  of  large  buildings,  it  is  needless  to  enter. 
In  this  branch  our  country  offers  many  important 
and  effective  examples  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fessional world,  but  in  the  more  modest  warming 
of  our  dwelling-rooms  it  is  useless  to  deny  that 
we  have  still  much  to  learn  from  our  neigh- 
bours. 

If  the  present  exhibition  affords  little  scope 
for  the  examination  of  the  next  important  con- 
sideration, the  question  of  light,  which  so 

* Among  these,  deserve  mention  the  apparatus  of 
Messrs.  Lacomme  et  Cie.,  and  those  of  M.  Garlandat  and 
M.  Dumuis,  and  Juvell  & Carney. 
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naturally  follows  that  of  hsat,  there  is  no  want 
of  models  of  excellent  pumps  for  the  supply  ot 
■water.  The  electrio  light  is  still  in  a state  ot 
dormancy,  and  until  future  exhibitions  have 
brought  under  notice  a perfected  form  of  the 
electric  lamp,  we  must  continue  to  burn  imper- 
fect gas,  petroleum,  oil,  and  candles. 

For  the  raising  of  water,  and  its  distribution 
to  each  part  of  the  house,  there  are  numerous 
excellent  models  to  be  seen  in  the  annexes  of 
the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  each  and  all  of  which 
merit  careful  attention  from  the  interested 
observer* ; in  every  case  it  is  now  placed  in 
the  power  of  the  most  modest  purse  to  possess 
a hydraulic  pump  able  to  raise  from  the  well 
sufficient  water  for  all  domestic  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  bath,  disposable  at  any  moment  and 
at  a great  saving  of  time,  of  fatigue,  and 
expense.  But  still  in  this  country  how  few  are 
the  families  which  profit  by  these  ingenious 
applications  of  science  to  industry  ? And  the 
patriarchal  bucket  still  continues  to  draw  up 
from  the  well  the  daily  supply  of  water  as  in 
the  days  of  the  beautiful  incident  of  the  woman 
of  Samaria. 

Hydraulio  machines  have  drained  the  Haarlem 
Sea,  but  are  introduced  with  difficulty  into  the 
household,  where,  if  the  bucket  does  not  still 
exist,  the  traditionary  and  fatiguing  pump- 
handle  is  enthroned  in  glory.  The  civilisation 
which  imposes  on  our  municipal  authorities  the 
obligation  of  reforming  the  sewers,  of  levelling 
the  roads  and  streets,  and  lighting  our  thorough- 
fares with  gas,  if  not  with  electricity,  has  not  yet 
penetrated  to  every  house,  and  hence  within  but 
a short  distance  of  the  princely  dwelling,  or  the 
house  where  are  adopted  the  most  recent  and 
improved  inventions  of  hygiene,  may  be  found 
habitations  without  air,  without  light,  without 
water,  hotbeds  of  material  and  moral  infection. 
Since  in  social  life  everything  is  connected,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  argue  that  where  enter 
water,  light,  and  air,  there  penetrate  also  the 
book,  the  journal,  the  magazine,  and  the  piano, 
and  with  the  culture  of  the  mind,  gentleness  of 
thoughts  and  refinement ; but  where  reign  the 
sickening  heat  and  fumes  of  the  ill-ventilated, 
ill-lighted,  ill-cleansed  habitation,  there  must 
be  fostered  the  worst  inclinations,  depravation, 
and  vice.  “ As  the  home,  so  the  people.” 

If  fate  has  denied  us  the  superfluous,  let  us 
at  least  Bee  that  our  home  is  not  wanting  in  the 
necessary  : let  us  be  lavish  of  air,  of  light,  of 
heat,  and  of  water,  which  preserve  health  and 
cleanliness,  and  correspond  to  the  other  liberal 
gifts, — to  science,  to  knowledge,  and  to  love,  to 
the  enlightened  mind,  and  the  spotless  con- 
science. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ROOF  DECORATION. 

The  question  which  we  have  recently  discussed 
as  to  the  decoration  of  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
leads  the  thoughts  very  naturally  to  dwell 
upon  the  general  theory  of  roof  or  oeiling  deco- 
ration. We  may  not  find  that  an  inquiry  of  this 
nature  leads  to  results  as  incontrovertible 
as  those  which  may  be  expected  from  a purely 
scientific  investigation.  We  shall  find,  indeed, 
that  even  in  buildings  of  admittedly  high  order 
of  architectural  merit,  opposite  principles  of 
roof  decoration  have  been  adopted  by  great 
architects.  But  we  think  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
use  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  principles. 
Ami  if  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  certain 
structures,  which  display  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  sumptuous  and  elaborate  work,  have 
been  raised  and  adorned  upon  principles  which 
are  opposed  to  the  grand  rule  that  structure 
should  control  decoration,  the  conclusion  will 
not  fail  to  interest.  We  may  admire  what 
there  is  of  excellence  in  such  works,  in  spite  of 
their  radical  faults  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
shall  be  guarded  from  imitating  the  faults  in 
any  attempt  to  emulate  the  excellences. 

To  decide  on  the  rules  for  roof  decoration  we 
must  first  bear  in  mind  the  essential  character 
of  the  roof.  If  we  seek  for  a single  word  by 
which  to  express  the  function  of  the  roof,  we 
can  find  none  so  good  as  the  plain  English  word 
“ shelter.”  To  shelter  inmates  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  is  the  primary  object 
of  the  roof.  And  to  shelter  them  from  cold  and 
wet  is  almost  the  exclusive  function  of  the  roofs 
of  northern  countries.  This  may  seem  a trite 
remark ; but  it  is  one  that  has  to  be  made  in 
passing,  because  shelter  from  the  vertical  rays 


* Among  these  deserve  mention,  for  their  moderate  price, 
the  exhibits  of  Girodias,  Hirt,  Letellier,  Hines,  and  Petit. 


of  the  sun  is  far  more  important  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  in  tropical  regions  generally,  than 
in  our  English  experience.  And  the  kind  of 
shelter  which  is  most  required  is  a qualification 
which  has  a considerable  influence  on  the  adop- 
tion and  development  of  architectural  style. 

With  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  cavern, 
which  is  a natural  shelter  that  has  influenced 
certain  styles  of  architecture,  the  roof  is  a 
thoroughly  artificial  element  of  structure.  It 
is  not  one  for  which  we  can  seek  the  prototype  in 
nature,  or  as  to  which  we  can  derive  much  that 
is  of  value  from  the  study  of  the  habits  and 
operations  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  roof, 
regarded  as  the  creation  of  human  skill,  has 
four  natural  forms.  It  is  modelled  either  on 
a tent,  a shed,  a vault,  or  a cabin.  Originally 
formed  either  of  a textile  fabrio,  or  by  the 
work  of  the  woodman  or  of  the  mason,  the 
exigencies  of  the  material  adopted  have 
stamped  their  impress  on  the  workmanship, 
and  continually  reappear  in  any  form  of  sus- 
pended, inclined,  or  vaulted  roof.  In  our  own 
climate  and  country  the  forms  of  the  internal 
and  of  the  external  roof  for  the  most  part 
differ.  For  the  former,  we  have  the  idea  of 
the  cabin,  or  the  simplest  example  of  that 
trabeate  structure  which  has  risen  to  its  noblest 
form  when  carried  out  in  the  Classical  orders. 
This  idea  dominated  the  greater  part  of  our 
domestic  architecture  in  Shakspearian  times, 
and  we  owe  to  it  the  convenience  of  raising 
story  above  story,  and  the  box-like  form  of  our 
smaller  dwelling-houses.  Thus  the  floor  of  one 
room, — a bit  of  carpentery  or  joiner’s  work,  of 
which  we  have  probably  the  earliest  examples 
in  ;the  ship  cabin, — forms  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  below.’  While  the  shed  or  sloped  roof  is 
usually  adopted  for  the  external  shelter  of  our 
buildings,  as  must  always  be  the  case  in 
countries  liable  to  falls  of  snow,  the  trabeate, 
box,  or  cabin  Bhape  has  become  so  familiar  from 
daily  use,  that  we  have  come  to  think  a ceiling 
to  be  as  simple  and  natural  a part  of  a build- 
ing as  a wall.  Such  being  the  case,  the  next 
unconscious  step  is  to  regard  the  decoration  of 
the  ceiling  as  a matter  closely  akin  to  the 
decoration  of  the  wall.  It  is  here  that  we  hold 
that  a pause  should  be  made;  and  that  a con- 
sideration of  the  essential  differences  of  these 
two  portions  of  the  interior  surface  of  a room 
should  be  duly  weighed  before  we  begin  to 
talk  of  decoration. 

While  the  trabeate  structure,  or  the  working 
out  of  the  idea  of  the  cabin,  or  framed  wooden 
house,  must  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the 
principal  motive  of  most  of  our  interior  roof 
work  or  ceiling,  the  vaulted  structure,  from  the 
simple  form  of  the  semicircular  vault  to  the 
most  elaborate  groining  of  pointed  arch-work, 
or  to  the  beautiful  enormities  of  the  Tudor 
chapel  roofs,  shares  our  favour  in  many  public 
buildings.  The  first  point  here  to  bear  in  mind 
is,  that  in  any  attempt  at  decoration,  the 
essential  differences  in  the  motives  of  the 
several  styles  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is 
from  confusion  in  this  respect  that  difficulties 
arise ; and  that  people  are  led  to  question,  as 
“ matters  of  taste,”  constructions  which  are 
plainly  indefensible  as  matters  of  science,  or  of 
decoration  truly  moulded  on  principles  of 
structure. 

It  might  be  thought  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing as  to  the  first  form  of  roof  to  which  we 
above  referred, — that  of  the  tent, — in  a country 
in  which  there  is  so  little  to  recall  that 
early  and  temporary  form  of  structure  as 
in  our  own.  In  the  East,  indeed,  the  tent  has 
become  crystallised  in  the  pagoda.  The  graceful 
curved  roofs  of  Chinese  and  Indian  temples  have 
borrowed  their  characteristic  outlines  from  the 
natural  curves  of  the  tent.  In  England,  where 
the  pagoda  has  been  introduced,  it  has  usually 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  public  ridicule.  It 
has  never  taken  root  with  us.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  have  exhausted  the  architectural 
capabilities  of  the  tent  form.  The  hollow  curves 
of  the  textile  roof  are  outlined  by  nature.  They 
are  the  natural  result  of  the  straining  of  a 
textile  material  to  obtain  a shelter.  And  the 
reason  for  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  not  im- 
possible that  the  tent  form  may  hereafter  be 
displayed  on  a large  Beale  in  our  landscape  is, 
that  we  are  now  introducing  for  roofing  a material 
which  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  sheeted 
covering  of  the  tent.  In  the  French  tongue  the 
use  of  the  word  toile  is  highly  suggestive  of 
what  we  mean.  In  English  we  speak  of  sheet 
iron.  The  largest  roofs  that  have  recently  been 
constructed  in  England  have  been  reared  on 
frameworks  not  very  dissimilar  in  their  relation 


to  that  which  they  support  to  the  poles  si 
structure  of  the  tent,  and  the  material  is 
covering  has  been  vast  sheets  of  iron.  It  is  qti 
within  the  limit  of  possibility  that  the  returnt'. 
ropes,  to  struts,  and  to  sheets,  although  madn 
metal  instead  of  hemp,  may  tend  to  re-introd  1 
in  architecture  the  curves  which  result  frorml 
use  of  tension  as  a method  of  support.  Indd; 
we  may  point  to  oue  of  our  largest  and  n l 
original  modern  buildings,  in  which  the  tentr 
has  been  actually  restored,  although  in  thefc 
of  a ceiling  instead  of  in  that  of  a roof.  1 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  velarium  or  tentoriw 
the  Albert  Hall. 

As  the  function  of  the  roof,  or  outer  shehf 
is  to  resist  the  elements,  and  more  especin 
the  wintry  elements,  in  this  country,  so  i 
function  of  the  ceiling,  or  internal  roof,  isl* 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates, 
chief  material  ends  attained  by  a second  or  its: 
roof  are  equality  of  temperature,  acorn 
advantage,  and  diffusion  of  illumination.  Wi 
ever  we  do  by  way  of  decoration  ought  ta 
subservient  to  these  ends.  In  small  roomsi 
latter  function  of  the  ceiling,  that  is  to  it 
illuminative  value,  is  of  the  most  momi 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  made  e 
acquaintance  of  rooms  with  papered  ceiling  i 
such  papers  are  of  any  dusky  hue,  wilk 
aware  of  the  sombre  effect  thus  given  II 
house.  Bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  reoei 
written  as  to  illumination,  we  admit  intoi 
ordinary  sitting  - room  leBS  than  one  fo ' 
eighth  part  of  the  full  atmospheric  light  ■ 
would  fall  at  the  same  moment  on  a spot  on. 
roof  of  the  house  in  which  the  room  is  situaii 
The  plane  of  the  glass  being  on  ono  side  «i 
normal  cube,  admits  one-eighth  of  the 
atmospherio  light.  If  the  aperture  of 
window  be  one-sixth  part  of  the  area  of  the 
in  which  it  is  perforated,  we  have  Jx-J=! 
From  this  we  must  take  off  10  per  cent,  foi 
obstruction  afforded  by  the  glass  of  the  win* 
The  small  proportion  of  light  thus  admi: 
into  the  room  requires  to  be  made  the  mosi. 
No  element  of  the  internal  structure  has  so  n; 
importance  hero  as  the  ceiling.  A perfe 
smooth,  white,  reflective  surface  is  of  the  uti  I 
value  for  optical  purposes.  And  wemustasc 
high  in  the  architectural  scale,  and  havn 
do  with  interiors  of  large  size,  and  intei 
for  special  purposes,  before  any  ceiling  dec 
tion,  unless  ic  be  in  the  form  of  mould) 
immediately  above  the  wallB,  at  the  angli 
the  ceiling,  can  be  anything  but  a detract 
from  the  true  habitability  of  a room.  It 
the  reflective  surface  of  the  ceiling  that  we 
the  greater  part  of  the  diffused  light  by  w 
we  read,  and  work,  and  occupy  ourselves  ic 
tasks  of  indoor  life.  The  richly-parge 
ceilings  of  the  Georgian  era  may  be  take: 
examples  of  the  richest  decoration  that  iit 
very  destructive  of  light. 

When  we  ascend  from  the  dwelling-bond 
the  public  hall,  we  generally  have  loftier  oeib 
with  which  to  deal.  The  windows  are  also  il 
lofty,  and  the  direct  reflection  from  the  ceiliif 
the  eye  plays  a less  important  part  in  the  d 
sion  of  light.  In  such  buildings,  too,  lig 
usually  here  required  by  the  individual.  \ 
is  most  important  is,  that  the  speaker,  or  jo. 
or  clergyman,  or  singer  should  bo  visible,  I 
above  all,  should  be  audible.  The  illumine: 
of  the  body  of  the  hall  is  of  less  import* 
and  as,  in  our  actual  state  of  civilisation,  a i 
great  portion  of  our  public  life  is  carried  o< 
artificial  light,  the  illuminative  function  oi 
ceiling  has  been  often  much  neglected,  i 
very  large  number  of  buildings  of  a pt 
nature  we  thus  find  that  the  trabeate  l 
becomes  developed  to  its  natural  outcome 
panelled  roof.  Here  decoration  begins  toluxua 
The  panels  are  deeply  recessed.  Bold  me 
ings  and  central  ornaments  are  thrown  out « 
the  surfaces.  Gilding  is  employed  to  heig 
the  effect,  and  the  extreme  of  decorative  In: 
is  reached  when  painted  compartments : 
framed  in  gilded  mouldings. 

The  loss  of  light  thus  caused  is  immense, 
are  supposing  that  the  architect  can  disp 
with  a very  brilliant  interior  illumination, 
it  is  essential  for  him  to  know  beforehan 
much  light  he  shall  have.  What  is  lost 
shadowy  projections,  of  course,  is  a 
depending  on  detail  in  the  individua  c. 
But  we  now  refer  to  what  is  lost  by  subs  i 
colour  for  white  surface.  As  to  this  we 
mention  one  fact,  which  is  highly  sign'  : 
When  the  dioptric  apparatus  for  the' 
Lighthouse,  which  was  completed  in  > 
in  preparation,  it  became  important  to  as 
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uch  light  was  lost  by  passing  through 
glass.  The  investigation  was  entered  on 
ofessor  Tyndall,  the  scientific  adviser  of 
I'inity  House,  and  it  was  found  that  the  re- 
nould  not  be  determined  by  ordinary  photo- 
|i  measurements.  Observations  were  made 
■olving-lights,  showing  red  flashes,  at  2, 
, and  at  30^  miles’  distances.  From  a com- 
n of  all  the  practical  tests  it  was  determined 
le  quantity  of  light  to  be  appropriated  to 

I beams  should  be  to  the  white  in  the 
: 5-275  to  2 250,  or  nearly  as  21  to  9. 
to  say,  that  in  the  light  reflected  from  a 
ceiling  there  is  a loss,  as  compared  with 
>n  from  a white  ceiling,  which  will  depend 
solouration,  but  of  which  the  amount  may 
aated  by  knowing  how  much  it  is  in  the 
the  pure  tint  of  ruby  red. 
i illustrate  an  argument  of  this  nature 
tical  examples,  we  can  find  no  more  apt 
i than  that  of  the  church  of  La  Santa 
iata  at  Genoa.  We  can  now  only  speak 
ijnemory,  and  that  not  of  the  most  recent 
aiBut  we  apprehend  that  this  church  is 
i the  most  sumptuous  specimens  of  a 
c|  coloured  and  decorated  roof  anywhere 
fcj?.  The  architectural  lines  of  the  columns, 
Rppport  semicircular  arches,  supporting  a 
clieze  and  cornices,  are  carried  across  the 
Lijl  ceiling.  Gold,  carving  and  gilding,  are 
i .nt,  and  the  central  compartments  are 
I'l  with  colossal  paintings  representing 
* in  sacred  story,  which  are  visible  on 
fl  from  the  western  end  of  the  aisle, 
ii  lis  splendour  is  not  confined  to  the 
The  entire  church  is  gorgeous  with 
id  marbles,  and  with  lavish  wealth  of 
tint.  As  to  observing  the  paintings  as 
J of  art,  it  is  impossible.  The  painful 
M required  for  gazing  up  at  the  roof 
riany  long  inspection.  But  the  effect  on 
tutor  is  that  of  a splendid  whole.  It  is 
j wsible  that  a plain  white  ceiling  might 
i of  keeping.  There  is  enough  light  in 
Circh  to  show  off  its  splendour,  and  that 
flat  is  required.  In  the  second  edition  of 
Suetory  of  Modern  Architecture,”  Mr. 

8 ion  says  of  this  church  that  “ the  whole 
I ioh  good  taste,  so  rich,  and  so  elegant, 
lis  probably  the  very  best  church  of  its 
»i  Italy.”  He  adds  in  a note  that  the 
*Df  the  interior  has  been  re-gilt  and  re- 
f)  and  that  it  is  consequently  deficient  in 
luy.  a view  with  which  we  quite  agree, 
tficontent,”  as  Mr.  Fergusson  says  of  two 
lliu  chux-ches,  “ to  be  charmed  with  the 
ll . of  the  colouring,  and  astonished  at  the 
»'ul  elaboration  of  the  details,  without 
J g too  closely  whether  or  not  it  is  all  in 
Bo  taste.”  In  this  case,  then,  it  is  not 
U ou  of  the  decoration  of  the  roof  of  a 
i such  as  those  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  thU  country.  It  is  that  of  the 
r ous  treatment  of  an  interior,  the  great 
aioduced  on  entering  which  is  the  impres- 
11 it  no  wealth  is  too  great  to  lavish  on  the 
v mt  of  a famous  shrine  of  Catholic 
®|  As  to  the  ensemble,  it  may  be  possible 
fimore  than  one  opinion.  But  it  is  as  an 
frj1  alone  that  it  can  be  regarded,  and  any 
to  transplant  a portion  of  the  rich 
Pigeons  whole  to  a differently  conceived 
|je  could  only  result  in  failure. 

* examples  like  that  of  the  Church  of  the 
afca>  where  carved,  gilded,  and  painted 
'l  or  vaults  are  in  harmony  with  coloured 
Nji  richly- adorned  altars,  abundant  votive 
■•>  lamps  of  precious  metals,  waxen  tapers 
3r  candlesticks,  gorgeously  attired, 
and  jewelled  images  of  saints,  and  all 
a|i  add  to  the  magnificence  which  sur- 
^1*  pompous  ritual,  we  may  draw  certain 
38  as  to  roof  decoration  which  are  gene- 
.olicable.  Of  these,  the  first  is,  that 
1 1 rich  colour  on  the  ceiling  tend  to  bring 
1 to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Magnificence 
“ i0d,  iu  so  far  as  costliness  of  material  is 
’1  d,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  grandeur, 
lark  may  not  apply  to  roof  decoration  by 

• 1R  mouldill P’S.  nr  mno/Unn-  ronalo  mU-V. 


ug  mouldings,  or  receding  panels,  with- 
u ase  of  gold  or  of  colours.  By  all  forms 
ation  of  ceiling,  indeed,  light  is  lost.  But 
dim,  religious  light”  is  suitable  to  the 
d to  the  habit  of  the  worshippers,  it  is 
S'0  point  out  that  this  loss  occurs.  It  is 
that  it  is  not  a disadvantage.  So  far 
re  being  loss  of  grandeur  or  of  apparent 
1 > we  apprehend  that  the  reverse  is  the 
* h a shadowy  or  even  a duBky  roof.  As 
e of  definition  brings  the  object  appa- 
oser  to  the  eye,  so  does  indistinct  defi- 


nition tend  to  remove  it.  This  indistinctness 
may  be  created  in  various  ways:  by  actual 
shadows,  by  want  of  sharpness  in  lines,  or  by 
duskiness  of  tint.  Grandeur  and  splendour  are 
thus  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another  as 
effects  to  be  produced  by  decoration  of  roof. 
And  good  illumination  of  an  interior  (without 
the  introduction  of  artificial  light)  may  be  said 
to  be  intermediate  between  the  treatment  which 
produces  grandeur,  and  that  which  produces 
splendour,  of  effect. 

The  traveller  who  is  familiar  with  Italy  will 
at  once  remember  how  very  generally  colour 
is  introduced  oven  in  domestic  ceilings.  As  to 
this,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the 
bright  sky  of  Italy  there  is  a need  for  subduing 
the  amount  of  daylight  admitted  to  a house 
which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  felt  in  more  northern 
climates.  But  the  experience  of  Italian  ceilings 
leads  to  the  remark  how  inappropriate  for  deco- 
rative use,  in  this  part  of  the  interior,  is  the 
human  form.  We  have  examples  of  the  work 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  drawing  and  of 
colouring,  in  some  places,  unfortunately  spread 
over  ceilings.  It  is  impossible  to  be  familiar 
with  them  without  regret.  The  essence  of  art, 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  object  represented,  is 
absent.  A perfect  master  of  anatomy  may  give 
a tolerably  correct  representation  of  the  human 
figure,  as  it  might  look  if  suspended  in  an  im- 
possible position.  But  he  can  never  be  per- 
fectly sure  that  he  is  correct, — because  he  can 
never  check  his  imagination  by  observation  of 
a figure  in  that  position.  And  those  who  know 
how  different  is  the  representation  of  a pose 
or  of  a movement  which  the  artist  has 
surprised  in  nature,  from  that  of  one  in 
which  he  has  arranged  a model,  will  be  aware 
what  this  means.  Even  in  the  wonderful 
aiirial  groups  of  Correggio,  there  is  always  a 
something  to  give  the  idea  of  an  academic  tour 
de  force.  Amoretti  or  angels,  goddesses  or  saints, 
the  inhabitants  of  a ceiling  to  whom  human 
form  has  been  given,  have  always  much  of  the 
unreal,  if  not  of  the  monstrous.  A shadowy 
Night  or  a cloudy  Morning  reclining  under  a 
pediment,  or  frowning  on  a pendentive,  offers  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  introduction  of  the 
human  figure  on  the  ceiling  that  fails  to  weary, 
to  disappoint,  or  to  disgust.  And  if  that  be 
the  case  with  artists  who  were  consummate 
anatomists,  masters  of  the  art  of  foreshortening, 
educated  by  every  day’s  varying  light  and  shade 
in  a sense  of  cliiaroscu/ro,  furnished  with  expe- 
rience of  at  least  the  semi-nude  ad  libitum  for 
half  the  sunny  year,  and  practised  in  the 
rapid  treatment  of  the  fresco  touch  on  the 
admirable  plaster  of  the  country, — what  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  if  we  employ  decorators  who 
cannot  hope  to  unite  these  advantages,  even  if 
they  can  fully  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  a 
single  one  of  them  ? We  may  refer  to  a recent 
instance  of  ceiling  decoration  in  Paris  as  some- 
what exceptional.  Light,  shadowy  outlines  of 
figures,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  mythology, 
have  not  the  ponderous  and  oppressive  effect  of 
solidly  coloured  human  forms.  In  this  instance, 
however,  there  is  no  attempt  to  carry  the 
architectural  lines  of  the  building  into  the  visible 
under-surfaces  of  the  roof.  Although  the  treat- 
ment may  be  more  or  less  conventionalised,  the 
object  of  the  artist  has  been  to  give  to  the 
spectator  the  idea  that  he  is  gazing  up  into  the 
vault  of  heaven,  and  that  he  catches  an  indis- 
tinct glimpse  of  the  inhaitbants  of  the  celestial 
regions.  We  cannot  venture  to  offer  the  opinion 
ti  nt  such  an  effort  must  necessarily  be  a failure. 
But  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  holding  that  it 
demands  an  artistic  skill  of  a nature  close  upon 
genius  to  produce  anything  but  a failure  ia 
such  an  attempt.  And  we  are  convinced  that 
that  essential  characteristic  of  true  poetic 
treatment,  absence  of  exact  or  intrusive  defini- 
tion, should  be  adopted  by  the  decorator  in  such 
a case. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  vaulted 
roofs  of  Pointed  architecture,  the  use  of  colour 
and  of  gilding  for  defining  the  structural  lines  of 
rib  and  groin  was  familiar  to  the  early  archi- 
tect. We  are  not  so  sure  as  to  the  date  at  which 
this  mode  of  decoration  was  chiefly  in  favour,  or 
as  to  what  led  to  its  decline.  From  the  remains  of 
colour  in  old  churches  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of 
colour  in  the  roof  is  older  than  the  introduction 
of  the  Early  English  style  of  Pointed  work. 
The  struggle  which  we  have  indicated  as  main- 
tained between  splendour  and  grandeur  has 
probably  been  carried  on,  with  varying  fortune, 
during  tbo  whole  period  of  the  Gothic  centuries. 
Indeed,  Gothio  architecture,  pure  and  simple, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  absolutely  crushed. 


under  the  weight  of  the  decorative  luxury  of  the 
latest  Perpendicular  style.  If  we  look  at  such 
roofs  as  those  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  Westminster,  or 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  we  find  instances 
of  the  most  costly  and  laboured  negation  of  the 
law  that  structures  must  control  decoration.  The 
idea  of  these  roofs  is  that  of  work  by  magic;  to 
produce  an  impossible  effect ; to  suspend  solid 
pendants  from  a carved  stone  ceiling,  instead 
of  to  raise  a lofty  vault  on  slender  shafts,  was 
to  emulate  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  the 
sky.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  struc- 
tural skill  of  the  architects  of  these  roofs  and  of 
similar  structures ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
either  that  this  skill  has  been  directed  in  a very 
questionable  path.  The  only  natural  model  that 
could  be  mentioned  as  presented  to  the  mind  of 
the  artist  by  one  of  these  wonderful  ceilings  is 
that  of  the  cavern.  In  a very  homogeneous  rock 
it  might  be  possible  to  decorate  a natural  roof 
with  the  fanwork  of  Perpendicular  tracery. 
Even  here,  however,  a sense  of  insecurity  would 
always  be  awakened.  Such  a sense  is  the 
reverse  of  that  which  the  true  architect  seeks 
to  gratify.  The  ideas  of  repose,  of  safety,  of 
adaptation  both  of  material  and  of  design  to  their 
true  purpose,  are  the  very  guiding-lights  of  the 
architect.  To  produce  a roof  that  threatens  to 
crush  the  spectator,  and  that  actually  involves 
in  its  form  a wholly  unnecessary  degree  of 
danger,  or  of  labour  directed  to  the  express 
purpose  of  exciting  fear  or  wonder,  may  be 
skill  of  a high  order;  but  it  is  not,  in  our  view, 
the  proper  skill  of  the  architect.  Such  roofs 
may  be  magnificent,  but  they  are  not  admirable 
as  specimens  of  true  architectural  excellence. 


A FAMOUS  ROMAN  ARSENAL. 

“ Forcm  Jclii,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
now  Frejus,  in  Provence.”  Such  is  the  short 
notioe  devoted  in  Lemprifere’s  Classical  Dic- 
tionary to  a once  famous  town,  one  of  the  three 
great  arsenals  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  now  a 
village  situated  far  inland,  its  streets  strewed 
with  Roman  ruins,  the  crumbling  remains  of 
past  magnificence. 

A recent  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Lentheric,  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  deserted  old  Roman  station,  with 
its  interesting  history  and  architecture,  which 
three  centuries  ago  the  virtuous  and  accom- 
plished French  Chancellor,  Michael  de  l’Hdpital, 
described  so  simply  and  so  truthfully  in  one  of 
those  epistles  the  Latinity  of  which  the  learned 
have  considered  even  equal  to  that  of  Horace. 

“We  reach  Frejus,  which  is  now  but  a poor 
little  town.  Here  are  the  great  ruins  of  the 
antique  theatre,  the  arches  fallen  down,  the 
thermx,  the  aqueduct,  and  the  scattered  remains 
of  the  quays  and  the  port,  its  place  only  now  a 
beach  and  fields.” 

There  remains  little  doubt  that  the  Phceni. 
cians,  in  the  first  place,  and  after  them  the 
Greeks  from  Phocaea,  traces  of  whose  existence 
are  found  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Ligurian  coast, 
founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Argeus  a com- 
mercial establishment  previously  to  the  Roman 
occupation.  Few  vestiges,  however,  remain,  of 
a period  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  and  the  town 
of  Frejus  only  comes  into  notice  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Roman  colonisation, — that  is,  about  half  a 
century  before  our  era.  The  great  military  road 
made,  or  rather  repaired,  by  Aurelius  Cotta 
(who  gave  it  his  name,  the  Via  Aurelia),  issued 
from  Rome  by  the  gate  of  the  Janiculum,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Tiber,  ran  along  the  Ligurian 
.coast,  and  ended  at  Frejus;  there  it  left  the 
shore,  and  ran  northward  to  Arles.  Frejus  was, 
therefore,  as  we  see,  the  last  maritime  station 
on  this  important  road,  the  chief  feature  of 
which,  as  it  followed  the  coast  line,  consisted  in 
its  lying  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  and  affording  an  open  gate  upon  Gaul. 

Irritated  as  Caasar  was  with  Marseilles,  whiob 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  him, 
the  future  dictator  favoured  the  creation  of  a 
rival  to  the  Phocean  city ; a vanguard  was  sent 
to  occupy  the  little  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Argeus,  a body  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
tenth  legion,  which  gave  their  name  to  the  town, 
Forum  Julii  Decumanorum,  from  which  has  been 
corrupted  the  modern  name  of  Frejuls  or  Frejus, 
which  it  bears  to  this  day. 

In  spite  of  its  advantages  as  a strategic  post, 
it  is  certain  that  Caasar’s  choice  was,  from  a 
nautical  point  of  view,  bad.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  ancients  were  aware  of  the  effects 
produced  by  rivers  which  roll  down  to  their 
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month  quantities  of  mud,  and  the  care  with 
which  they  avoided  placing  their  ports  in  snch 
positions  is  constantly  to  he  noticed.  WtraymB 
the  most  experienced  of  the  Romans  in  matters 
of  construction,  speaks  of  the  dangers  omse- 
nnent  on  a want  of  consideration  given  to  this 
point,  but  though  the  great  architect  actually 
served  as  a military  engineer  in  the  armies  of 
Crcsar,  his  principles  seem  little  to  have  been 
put  in  practice.  The  port  of  Frejus  was  so  to 
speak,  decreed  by  an  act  of  sovereign  will ; by 
its  very  position,  bathed  on  the  south  by  shallow 
ponds  connected  with  the  sea,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  marshy  course  of  the  Argeus,  where  the 
fleet  anchored,  the  ruin  of  the  port  could  only 

be  a matter  of  time.  , . 

The  space  at  our  disposal  forbids  our  entering 
into  the  consideration  of  the  incident  of  Antony 
and  Lopidus  meeting  not  far  from  Frejus,  after 
the  murder  of  Cmsar,  for  the  details  of  which  we 
would  refer  the  classical  student  to  the  original 
pacres  of  the  Revue  for  the  two  letters  from 
Lepidus  and  Plancus  to  Cicero;  their  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  settle  in- 
dubitably the  position  of  Lepidus’s  castrxim,  or 
camp,  on  the  plateau  of  Chateauneuf.  The  bridge 
of  Argeus,  the  scene  of  the  defection  of  Lopidus, 
some  thirty  years  ago  was  still  in  existence, 
but  its  three  unequal  arches  have  since  been 
carried  away  by  a flood.  The  bridge  of  the 
modern  road,  which  passes  only  a few  yards 
distant,  has  taken  its  name,  Pont  d Argeus,  and 
there  alone  now  remain  of  one  of  the  oldest 
works  of  the  Aurelian  Way  some  still  recognisable 
remains  of  the  abutments,  and  a few  mutilated 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins. 

Frejus  was  not  an  ordinary  colony  ; and 
though  there  are  to  be  found  remains  of  the 
usual  features  of  Classic  official  architecture, 
an  amphitheatre,  forum,  therm®,  &c.,  Frejus 
was  principally  an  arsenal  and  a garrison  town 
for  the  crews  of  the  Roman  fleet.  Rome  became 
a maritime  power  merely  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  alone  when  they  resolved 
to  drive  out  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  that 
the  Romans  constructed,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  a fleet,  the  ships  of  which  were 
copied,  more  or  less  it  is  said,  from  the  skeleton 
of  one  of  the  enemy’s  galleys  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Latinum.  But  the  Romans  were  never 
anything  but  bad  naval  engineers,  and  very 
poor  sailors. 

Their  vessels  belonged  nearly  all  to  the  class 
called  onerarice  nave.  They  were  merely  trans- 
port ships,  chiefly  manoeuvred  with  the  oar,  and 
capable  of  holding  arms,  provisions,  men,  and 
even  horses ; they  were  therefore  heavy,  and 
by  no  means  easy  to  manage  in  a bad  sea. 
These  vessels,  armed  with  spurs  and  grappling- 
irons,  resolutely  hooked  themselves  on  to  the 
enemy’s  ships,  and,  once  the  two  were  locked, 
the  battle  was  decided,  not  by  naval  tactics,  but 
by  the  strength  and  bravery  of  the  Boldiers,  who 
fought  by  the  same  rules  as  those  employed  on 
land. 

We  know  that  the  ancient  ships  were  often 
hauled  on  shore  during  the  night  by  means  of 
capstans,*  for  the  practice  of  anchoring  in  the 
roadstead  was  unknown,  and  the  Roman  sailors 
alone  felt  in  safety  when  their  vessels  were 
hauled  up  high  and  dry  on  the  shore.  The  fleet, 
arrived  in  port,  was  dragged  up  inclined  planes 
on  stocks  specially  for  that  purpose,  or  even 
upon  the  shore,  as  is  still  practised  all  along  the 
Mediterranean  ; nor  does  this  primitive  process, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Homer,  appear  to  have 
received  auy  modification  during  the  Roman  rule. 

As  conquest  had  given  their  rule  a develop- 
ment of  coast  line  such  as  no  nation  has  probably 
ever  possessed  (save  England),  it  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  Romans  to  keep  a fleet  to 
exercise  a watch  over  this  immense  line.  Thus 
there  were  three  fleets  : one  in  the  Adriatic,  the 
other  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the  third  to  guard 
the  coasts  of  Narbonne  and  Iberia,  or  Spain. 
Each  of  these  fleets  had  its  arsenal.  The  first 
was  at  Ravenna,  the  second  at  Misenum  (the 
upper  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Naples),  the  third 
at  Frejus,  which  was  the  rallying-point  of  the 
squadron  entrusted  with  the  protection  of  the 
coast  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  Tacitus,  Frejus  was  the  most  important  of 
the  three,  for  there  it  was  that  the  conqueror  of 
Antony  sent  the  ships  of  war  he  had  captured 
at  the  fight  of  Actium,  and  which  he  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  moBt  glorious  trophy  of  his 
victories. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  in  detail 
the  monuments  of  Frejus,  an  interesting  task 
whieh,  as  M.  Lentherio  very  truly  observes, 
would  in  itself  require  a volume.  The  Btudy 
ha3  been  made  more  than  onoe  with  care 
and  talent,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  those  interested  to  the  valuable  mono- 
graphs that  within  the  last  half-century  have 
been  published  on  the  subject,  by  M.  Chas. 
Texier  and  others.  There  will  be  found,  treated 
at  length  and  illustrated  by  numerous  plates, 
the  complete  restoration  of  all  the  monuments 
of  the  antique  town,  the  citadel,  and  the  jetty, 
the  warehouses,  the  depbts,  the  signal  towers, 
the  gates  and  walls,  the  market,  the  therm®, 
the  theatre,  the  amphitheatre,  the  temples,  the 
forum,  the  drains,  the  aqueducts,  &c.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  a glance  only  at 
the  interesting  colony  in  its  whole,  and  in  some 
of  its  salient  features. 

We  know  that  in  the  organisation  of  their 
conquered  provinces  the  Romans  pursued  a 
double  aim,  to  create  a strong  power  which 
would  insure  them  against  the  chance  of  a 
revolt,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  an 
administration  as  simple  and  as  easy  as  possible. 
This  system  received  a different  application  in 
each  province,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
place,  the  inhabitants,  the  state  of  their  civili- 
sation, and  the  circumstances  of  their  conquest. 

On  those  people  conquered  by  force,  whose 
land  had  been  adjudged  to  the  ager  publicus, 
the  Roman  colony  was  imposed,— a semi-civil, 
Bemi-military  institution,  founded  in  principle  on 
the  expropriation  of  the  old  inhabitants,  and 
the  foundation  of  a little  Rome  in  the  midst  of 
the  vanquished  people.  Then  came  the  Latin 
city,  into  which  came  those  who  had  submitted 
to  the  Roman  yoke;  then  those  who  paid  an 
annual  tribute,  hence  termed  stipendariu  Such 
was  the  system  constantly  employed  during  the 
republic  and  the  best  days  of  the  empire;  it 
presented  many  advantages,  and  the  governor 
of  the  province,  leaving  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  towns  the  details  of  the  administration, 
could  with  greater  ease  look  to  the  general  inte- 
rests of  his  charge. 

The  monuments  of  Frejus  point  to  the  proba- 
bility that  from  an  early  date  it  was  one  of  the 
most  favoured  colonies  ; at  the  same  time,  a 
oivil  and  a military  colony.  So  successfully  had 
the  Romans  carried  out  their  system,  that,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  the  Narbonnaise,  com- 
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the  Roman  amphitheatres,  all  the  pomp< 
ornaments  which  the  architects  of  the  la 
times  applied  to  their  great  edifices,  eh; 
sufficiently,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  sty 
that  the  Roman  builders  never  entirely  for  • 
the  antique  traditions  taken  from  the  school! 
the  Etruscan  masters.  But  the  essentia! 
practical  spirit  of  tho  Romans,  their  instincts 
taste  for  the  simple  and  the  useful,  urged  tbh 
soon  to  employ  in  their  public  buildings  pf 
cesses  of  execution  more  economical,  i 
especially  more  rapid.  Already,  with  the  P 
of  the  republic,  the  embellishments  of  Ro 
undertaken  with  a feverish  activity,  were  c* 
used  as  a means  to  make  the  people  forget 
old  political  life,  and  the  city  of  the  seven  b 
was  covered,  under  Agrippa,  with  edifices  «i 
secrated  to  the  pleasures  and  the  holiday]' 
the  mnltitude.  The  colonies  only  reflected  4 
metropolis,  and  the  same  activity  was  displa 
in  the  construction  of  the  same  edifices ; e v<  • 
where  the  same  discipline,  the  same  rapiditr 
execution,  facilitated  by  the  resources  of  lab: 
gratuitous,  and  almost  inexhaustible.  f 

It  was,  indeed,  a principle  at  Rome  that  if 
soldier  should  never,  in  any  case,  remain  e 
occupied  ; and  in  employing  him  in  works 
construction,  he  was  preserved  from  danger 
idleness.  Frequently  the  Roman  trbops  lip 
thus  employed  in  works  which  were  all 
superfluous.  When  Vitellius  caused  to  be  ered 
by  his  soldiers  the  amphitheatres  in  the  c: 
of  Bologna  and  Cremona,  he  thought  lesd' 
Tacitus  tells  us,  of  endowing  the  two  towns  n 
useful  monuments  than  of  diverting  f c f 
moment  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  leg] 
From  a like  reason  we  see  the  Roman  sole 
building  amphitheatres  in  Africa,  defer 
walls  in  Brittany  (doubtless  also  tho  Ro 
wall  which  divided  Scotland  and  Englad 
“Hadrian’s  wall”  was  built  under  the  E< 
conditions)  ; in  Egypt,  tombs,  bridges,  tem  i 
porticoes,  and  basilicas  ; in  Italy  they  made; 
great  roads  ; almost  everywhere  the  mentioi 
their  work  is  accompanied  by  the  curious  ole 
vation  “ that  the  monuments  were  undert.il 
to  occupy  the  leisure  of  the  soldiers.” 

It  was  not  alone  the  soldiers  who  were  tei 
formed  into  builders  ; such  was  the  simpb 
of  the  processes  employed  that  they  conbi 
applied  even  by  the  prisoners  whom  the  Roi  ' 
kept  at  their  discretion,  as  also  by  the  com. 
who  sprang  from  the  lowest  ranks.  Condeni 
tion  to  public  work  was  indeed  among; 
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prising  the  whole  maritime  country  from  the  tion  to  pubhc  - ™ " 
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erected  in  tne  monumi 

• A custom  still  observed  in  all  fishing  villages  on  the  I monoliths,  heavy  and  massive  as  rigyptitiu 

from  which  the  spring  of  the  huge 
the  sea-shore.  I arches,  the  quarters  of  hewn  rock  which  form 
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No  people  certainly  have  possessed  in  so  marked 
a degree  the  genius  of  administrative  colonisa- 
tion, which  nowhere  produced  results  more 
rapid  and  more  complete  than  in  Frejus,  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  surety  of  method, 
the  practical  spirit,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
material  means  of  execution  which  brought 
about,  almost  at  a signal,  the  disappearance  of 
tho  Gr®co-barbarous  city,  and  improvised,  in  the 
short  space  of  a few  years,  an  absolutely  new 
city  traced  on  the  model  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  machinery  of  which  was  able  to  work  with 
regularity  in  its  smallest  details  the  marrow  of 
its  establishment. 

In  general  a somewhat  false  idea  is  formed  of 
the  methods  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
innumerable  constructions  with  which  they  have 
covered  the  soil  of  their  immense  empire..  We 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Romans  wished 
to  give  systematically  to  all  their  monuments  a 
strong  .character  of  vigour  and  a majestic 
architecture.  Nothing  is  leB8  exact,  and  a 
recent  study  by  M.  Choisy  (an  engineer)  on  the 
art  of  building  among  tho  Romans  (L’ Art  de 
b&tir  cliez  les  Romains ) allows  of  our  observing 
their  processes  of  construction  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  their  yards  in  their  smallest  details.  The 
Romans  had  not  in  reality  an  architecture  which 
was  strictly  their  own.  The  principal  elements 
of  all  their  edifices  was  the  arch  and  the  vault, 
which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  from  them  also  that  they  adopted  their 
enormous  blocks,  dressed  without  cement,  and 
which  distinguished  the  greater  part  of  the 
monumonts  of  the  republic.  This  method  of 
building,  in  which  each  stone  impresses  one  with 
the  idea  of  a difficulty  overcome,  suited  too  well 
the  expression  of  their  power  to  be  abandoned 
in  the  days  when  Rome  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
its  grandeur,  and  so  we  find  it  used  at  all  the 
periods  of  her  history.  The  columns  of  granite 
erected  in  the  monuments  of  the  empire,  the 
’ massive  as  Egyptian 
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But  in  the  provinces,  at  m ments  of  h> 
free  men  were  often  called  upon  to  be  buik 
The  types  of  construction  were  very  si' 
and  always  the  same  ; intelligence  iu  the  n 
man  was  almost  unnecessary,  numbers  repi 
its  want,  and  every  able-bodied  man,  so 
prisoner-of-war,  Blave,  convict,  and  freer 
helped  in  the  public  works.  The  manageme 
this  huge  band  of  workmen  required  m 
organisation  and  discipline.  The  conseqtf 
of  such  a system  was  the  natural  abandon' 
in  moBt  cases  of  any  architectural  disposq 
requiring  not  alone  time,  but  especially  s 
hands,  and  it  was  alone  in  exceptional  cir 
stances,  when  the  proximity  of  the  qnf 
allowed  of  the  easy  transport  of  material,! 
the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  were  used ; ; 
for  example,  may  be  seen  at  the  Pont  da  Ge 
in  the  arenas  of  Nimes.  Almost  every* 
these  buildings  were  made  of  small  mati 
connected  by  mortar,  such  as  bricks  and; 
crete  masonry,  which  required  on  the  parte 
workmen  no  talent  or  special  education,  i 
The  antique  town  of  Frejus  is  a Bti 
example  of  these  processes  of  rapid  exec> 
All  the  edifices  of  the  city,  the  walls,  the  ql 
and  the  port,  were  built  at  the  same  penc; 
the  same  workmen,  with  the  same  , ma  ft 
cut  in  the  same  proportions  and  laid  in  a si 
manner.  Though  the  neighbouring  mout- 
would  have  supplied  excellent  building  * 
rials,  time  and  special  workmen  would  > 
been  necessary,  and  with  the  exception  o 
columns,  and  the  ornaments  in  marble,  serpe 
and  porphyry  remains  of  which  are | ou°( 
city  was  built  of  brick  and  small  rubble.  * 
where,  also,  where  the  rock  crops  out,  n 
been  utilised,  and  in  the  amphitheatre  on<. 
is  formed  of  a rocky  matter  of  y°lc*n‘°  °" 
a condition  found  also  in  the  walls i o 
everywhere  are  evident  haste,  and  a 
make  use  of  any  natural  advantages,  ; 
the  slightest  effort  in  the  direction  ot  ongu. 
or  ornamentation. 
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ejus,  surrounded  by  brackish  water,  had  to 
1 applied  with  drinking-water, — a necessity 
re  first  order  with  the  Romans ; the  distance 
r e source  mattered  little,  and  so  it  was  that 
liiogne,  a small  river  nearly  forty  miles  from 
I is,  was  utilised,  and  an  aqueduct  built, 
lirsing  more  than  one  chain  of  hills  and 
1 78,  and  remains  of  which  still  lie  stretched 
i rany  a mile  ; from  these  ruins  it  is  evident 
I this  aqueduct  was  the  most  extensive  and 
l mental  which  the  Romans  established  in 
l larbonnniso.  Thousands  of  workmen  must 
1 been  employed,  and  evidently  the  same  as 
1 used  in  the  construction  of  the  city,  for 
kame  materials,  the  same  haste  in  execution, 
1 bservable,  a fact  which  led  to  the  invariable 
ri  accompanying  carelessness,  for  remains 
i till  apparent  of  later  reparations, 
is  only  monuments  of  Frejus  which  differ 
f the  familiar  types  reproduced  by  the 
1 ms  in  all  their  colonies  are  those  connected 
the  port.  The  quays  and  jetties  are  still 
rent  to  the  south  of  the  town,  in  the  low, 
6)lain  of  sandy  alluvium  traversed  by  the 
kiay  line  from  Toulon  to  Nice.  At  the  ex- 
fc-ty  of  the  chief  jetty  may  Btill  be  seen  in  a 
n't  Btate  of  preservation  a singular  monu- 
d;  the  circular  base  of  which  is  surmounted 
b|  six-sided  prism,  crowned  by  a hexagonal 
paid.  The  primitive  destination  of  this 
B'  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures ; the 
Ci  probable  of  these  make  of  it  a signal- 
kf,  and  perhaps  the  faces  of  the  prism  were 
J ad,  like  those  of  the  famous  Tower  of  the 
lia  at  Athens,  as  sun-dials,  while  a staff  or 
( served  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
)i  give  signals  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
51  to  the  port.  In  every  case  it  is  evident 
tithe  tower  was  not  a phare  or  lighthouse. 
J(rue  phare  of  Frejus  was  opposite.  Like  all 
Bjments  of  this  nature,  it  resembled  the 
ims  edifice  erected  to  the  entry  of  the  port 

Sexandria.  Every  one  knows  that  that 
fious  monument  was  built  on  the  little 
of  Pharos  (whence  it  took  its  name 
H,  Btill  retained  in  the  French  -word  phare), 
krvhich,  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1303, 
^remains  a shapeless  ruin.  All  the  beacons 
kihthouses  of  antiquity  were  built  upon  the 
4:.  of  this  marvel  of  the  ancient  world. 
Si  for  example,  was  that  which  Caligula 
ftlat  Boulogne  in  his  foolish  expedition,  when 
bproached  our  shores  with  such  an  alarming 
Dor  of  warlike  engines.  According  to  the 
ng  preserved  by  the  Dominican  Lequieu, 
llj  composed  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  stories. 
Building  was  composed  of  stones  of  different 
• s,  alternating  with  chains  of  bricks.  Such 
? he  picturesque  tower  which  Charlemagne 
r'  ed,  and  with  it  its  old  lamp,  extinguished 
f'lany  centuries,  and  the  tower,  the  Tour  de 
Kie,  which,  in  1545,  while  our  English  arms 
Juccupied  Boulogne,  was  taken  inside  the 
libations  and  converted  into  a dungeon. 
If  and  fort  crumbled  away  in  1684. 

its  construction  the  Pharos  of  Frejus 
tbbled  that  of  the  famous  beacon-tower  of 
^ ndria,  and  like  that  marvel  of  Sostratus’s 
^ ectural  powers,  and  the  beacons  at  Ostia 
oulogno,  had  several  stories,  occupied  by 
l hortes  vigilum ; half  a century  Bince,  much 
old  tower  was  still  erect,  but  now  time 
pjorked  its  effects,  and  restoration  is  almost 
■Bible. 

1 far  from  the  Pharos  may  still  be  seen  the 
Bjknown  as  the  porte  dor4e ; executed  with 
greater  care  than  the  other  buildings  of 
Us,  it  is  evidently  of  a later  period,  and 
® rs,  from  the  remains  of  marble  and  frag- 
® ) of  statues  found  at  its  base,  to  have  been 
jjV  ornamented.  In  the  midst  of  the  scat- 
"i  ruins,  the  porte  dor6e  stands  alone  ; the 
Uog  sun  of  the  Bonth  has  tinged  it  with  so 
8 ag  a colour  that  the  brush  could  with  diffi- 
c render  it  faithfully  without  being  accused 
° aggeration.  Is  it  from  this  reason,  or  be- 
fl  the  golden  riches  that  passed  through 
1;the  past,  that  it  bears  its  name  the  porta 

J of  the  questions  which  always  suggest 
selves  at  the  Bight  of  the  ruins  of  an 
8 xe  city  is,  what  was  its  population  ? Two 
® nts  allow  of  an  approximative  calculation  ; 

erimeter  of  the  walls,  and  the  size  of  the 
a itheatre.  Free  as  these  latter  places  of 
8 ement  were,  it  has  often  been  proposed  to 
^ late  the  figure  of  the  population  at  double 
1 ipacity  of  the  theatre  ; in  this  way  we  have 
a Jd  at  something  like  the  population  of  most 
® e towns  of  the  Narbonnaise,  Narbonne, 
i8j  and  Arles. 


While  the  amphitheatre  at  Nlmes  was  able  to 
contain  some  25,000  spectators,  according  to  the 
restorations  of  M.  Charles  Texier  that  at  Frejus 
could  only  have  contained  about  10,000, — at  the 
utmost,  12,000.  Henc  j we  arrive  at  the  ap- 
proximative figures  of  20,000  to  25,000  for  the 
population  of  antique  Frejus,  a calculation  con- 
firmed by  the  capacities  of  the  walled-in  space 
of  the  city  fortifications. 

Situated  as  Frejus  was,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
muddy  Argens,  its  fate  was  doomed.  As  long 
as  the  empire  flourished,  the  dredging  of  the 
port  was  carefully  maintained,  and  the  three  or 
four  yards’  depth  necessary  in  the  channel  for 
the  vessels  of  those  days  was  easily  insured. 
With  the  fifth  century,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
barbarians,  the  port  was  neglected ; the  Saracen 
invasion  still  further  ruined  the  country;  the 
amphitheatre  was  transformed  into  a strong- 
hold, and  when  in  the  tenth  century  the  Chris- 
tian bishops  re-walled-in  the  city,  many  of  the 
Roman  buildings  were  destroyed  for  their 
material.  The  port  had  already  filled  up.  Like 
Ostia,  Ravenna,  Narbonne,  and  Aigues-Martes, 
Cmsar’s  port  suffered  the  same  fate ; a low 
marshy  plain  cuts  the  village  off  from  the  sea, 
and  the  only  future  that  remains  for  Frejus  is  to 
cultivate  the  site  where  eighteen  centuries  ago 
proudly  rode  the  three  hundred  galleys  con- 
quered  by  Octavius  at  the  famous  fight  of 
Actium. 

Few  regions  of  Provence  are  more  delightful 
for  their  scenery  and  climate.  The  little  town 
of  Saint-Raphael  is  placed  outside  the  zone  of 
infection  of  the  marshes  of  Frejus.  It  extends 
gracefully  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  wild 
chain  of  the  Esterel.  On  every  side  the  peaked 
rocks  of  red  porphyry  glance  through  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  pine  and  the  cork  trees.  In  the 
distance  Frejus,  deserted  and  sad,  lies  in 
mournful  solitude.  The  veil  of  death  seems 
already  to  have  covered  the  silent,  sleeping 
country  Bide.  The  broad  plain  of  the  Argeus 
stretches  out  green  and  feverish ; the  ruins  of 
the  aqueduct  stand  out  on  the  horizon,  lost  in 
the  distance  of  the  valley,  and  recalling  the  long 
lines  of  arches  and  pillars  of  the  deserted  Cam- 
pania of  the  Eternal  City.  This  southern  lands- 
cape is  far  more  Italian,  in  the  classic  sense  of 
that  word,  than  even  many  famous  sites  in  Italy. 
It  is  the  same  soil,  the  same  Bky,  the  Bame  sad- 
ness as  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  Roman 
remains  scattered  on  every  Bide  render  the 
analogy  even  more  striking.  The  port  of  Ctesar 
and  Augustus  recalls  in  many  of  its  features 
the  vicissitudes,  the  prosperity,  and  the  ruins  of 
imperial  Ostia. 


ELEEMOSYNARY  ART. 

Tiie  taste  for  art  has  been  gradually  becom- 
ing,  in  this  country,  less  of  an  aristocratic 
privilege  than  it  used  to  be,  partly  keeping  in 
pace  in  this  respect  with  the  great  social  change 
in  the  relative  power  of  “ family  ” and  money 
in  conferring  social  distinction.  For  until  a 
very  recent  period,  taste  in  art  has  certainly 
been  an  aristocratic  privilege,  even  in  times 
and  under  governments  which  were  nominally 
democratic.  The  writer  of  a recent  clever  and 
piquant  magazine  article  on  “ Art  and  Demo- 
cracy ” has  observed,  truly  enough,  that  in  the 
great  days  of  Florentine  art,  in  spite  of  the 
assumed  democratic  constitution  of  the  State, 
the  art  patronage  was  all  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  and  cultured  leaders  of  society,  of 
whom  the  Medici  were  the  most  notable  types, 
and  who  were  really  an  aristocracy,  and  an 
aristocracy  of  a very  “exclusive  ” kind,  to  use  a 
favourite  expression  of  our  American  cousins. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  any  enlightened 
interest  in  art  on  the  part  of  the  many 
even  in  that  day  ; and  it  is  probably  well  for 
us,  who  inherit  the  works  of  the  great  artists  of 
the  period,  that  there  was  not,  and  that  the  public 
to  whom  they  really  appealed,  though  a limited 
one  in  regard  to  numbers,  was  composed  of  the 
persons  who  represented-  the  most  cultured, 
exacting,  and  sensitive  taste  of  the  age  : people 
with  all  the  selfishness  and  class  prejudice, 
and  other  faults  usually  found  to  accompany 
an  aristocratic  caste,  but  having  also,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  the  intellectual  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  perception  in  regard  to  Eesthetic 
which  perhaps  can  hardly  be  attained  except  in 
a society  accustomed  to  a luxurious  and  refined 
social  atmosphere,  possessed  of  the  wealth) 
which  gives  the  means  for  the  collection  of 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  the  inherited  and 
highly-developed  taste  which  prompts  the  desire 
for  them,  and  gives  the  facilities  for  fully  appre- 


ciating them.  The  meat  marked  feature  in  the 
art  patronage  of  the  present  moment  in  England 
is  that  to  a considerable  extent  the  wealth,  and 
consequently  the  power  of  commanding  costly 
artistic  production,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a different  set  of  people.  According  to  the 
writer  before  mentioned,*  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  art  patron,  the  men  who 
are  to  England  what  the  Medici  were  to 
Florence,  are  “ navvies  who  have  made 
money”  ; and  he  attributes  to  this  fact  a great 
deal  of  the  realistic  and  prosaic  tendency  of  the 
art  of  the  present  day  in  England,  which  has 
to  please  patrons  who  have  not  inherited  high 
culture  or  the  sympathy  with  a refined  ideal. 
There  may  be  something  in  this  idea,  though  it 
is  rather  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  this 
very  class  of  nouveaux  riches  who  are  the  most 
enthusiastic  patrons  and  liberal  purchasers  of 
the  works  of  that  small  group  of  artists  who 
specially  profess  to  follow  the  ideal  in  art,  such 
as  Mr.  Rossetti  and  Mr.  Burne  Jones.  Whether 
the  correct  inference  from  this  is,  that  the 
nouveaux  riches  have  really  a more  refined  and 
ideal  taste  than  they  have  been  credited  with, 
or  that  the  ideal  of  the  painters  in  question  is 
not  so  very  ideal  after  all,  or  that  the  buyers 
follow  a fashion,  might  be  a profitable  subject 
of  discussion,  which,  however,  we  pass  over  just 
now.  What  we  are  specially  remarking  is  the 
fact  that  art-patronage  has  taken  of  late  a 
decidedly  democratic  turn. 

It  is,  perhaps,  partly  the  development  of  this 
taste  for  art  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  has  made 
money  (it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  perhaps, 
on  the  part  of  his  sons  and  heirs)  which  has 
suggested  a movement  that  is  obviously  going 
on  for  giving  art  to  the  many  who  have  not 
made  money.  The  desire  to  cultivate  a taste 
for  art  on  the  part  of  the  humbler  working  class 
of  the  population  is,  of  course,  not  so  new ; it 
has  been  an  aim  with  ourselves  for  long  enough, 
as  far  as  opportunity  admitted,  and  no  sensible 
person,  we  presume,  questions  its  desirability. 
But  progress  is  certainly  slow  in  this  direction. 
To  awaken  any  desire  for  or  interest  in  beauti- 
ful things  for  their  own  sake,  in  the  mind  of  men 
of  little  education  and  engaged  in  a hard 
struggle  for  existence,  is  a work  of  time ; and 
though  the  existence  of  the  wish  is  the  first  and 
most  important  step  towards  the  supply  of  the 
want,  there  is  still  the  question,  if  you  can  im- 
plant  in  the  labourer  a desiro  for  artistic 
embellishment  of  his  life,  how  is  he  to  gratify 
it?  Art,  after  all,  costs  money,  and  he  has, or 
says  he  has,  none  to  spare.  On  holidays  he  has 
those  art-galleries  which  are  free  to  all,  but 
these,  even  if  understood  and  appreciated, 
do  not  affect  his  daily  life.  The  better  educa- 
tion which  the  next  generation  of  the  poor  will 
probably  have  had  will  enable  them  to  see 
better  how  to  make  their  homes  brighter  and 
more  attractive  than  they  are  now,  even  at 
little  cost.  The  present  generation  can  hardly, 
perhapB,  have  time  to  learn  it,  or  opportunity  to 
provide  for  it. 

It  is  something  like  this  line  of  argument,  wo 
may  suppose,  expressed  or  understood,  which 
has  given  rise  to  various  attempts  at  what  we 
have  called  eleemosynary  art.  The  working 
man  and  his  family  either  will  not  or  cannot  get 
art,  therefore  art  must  be  given  to  them.  This  is 
the  object  of  not  a few  private  and  individual 
attempts,  and  of  at  least  one  constituted  society 
(whose  last  annual  report  is  now  before  us)  with 
committee,  secretaries,  and  other  staff  organisa- 
tion in  the  usual  form.  Ladies  are  constantly 
found  engaged  on  ornamental  needlework  which 
is  to  bo  presented  to  some  prot4g4  (or  g4e) 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  anything  merely 
ornamental ; or  they  are  painting  the  panels  of 
the  cupboards  in  the  parish  school-rooms  with 
conventional  foliage,  or  doing  frescoes  on  the  walls 
of  the  working-men’s  club.  The  Kyrle  society, 
above  referred  to,  is  decorating  the  wards  of 
hospitals  and  the  walls  of  churches  in  poor  dis- 
tricts, and  in  its  last  report  requests  subscriptions 
for  adding  various  items  of  specified  decoration 
to  a new  block  of  model  dwellings ; decorations 
which  considerations  of  sound  economy  and  a 
proper  return  for  outlay  prevent  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  from  entertaining  on  their  own 
account,  but  which  they  presumbly  are  quite 
willing  to  see  added — as  a contribution  at  the 
hands  of  others.  There  are  so  many  stone 
brackets,  for  example,  which  must  be  left  plain 
if  the  builder’s  contract  is  to  be  kept  within  the 
mai’k,  but  each  of  which  can  for  a certain  sum 
be  carved  with  foliage  or  other  adornment,  and 


* See  the  Cernhill  Magazine  for  August. 
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charitably-minded  persons  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute that  sum;  and  so  on  through  other 
items. 

There  is  excellent  feeling  about  all  this,  and  it 
charity  (in  the  sense  of  giving)  is  to  exist  at  all, 
perhaps  it  cc  uld  hardly  exist  in  a form  which 
seems  more  g raceful.  But  there  certainly  are 
two  sides  to  it.  and  we  are  led,  while  recognising 
the  kindly  spirit  which  actuates  such  an  under- 
taking, to  ask,  is  it  sound  ? or  is  it  not  in  reality 
more  creditable  to  the  hearts  than  the  heads  of 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  carry  it  out,?  In 
the  case  of  hospitals  which  are  “ supported  by 
voluntary  contributions”  (as  t6o  many  are), 
there  is  certainly  something  in  a gift  of  this 
kind  which  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
general  relation  of  such  an  establishment  to 
public  aid.  People  who  have  little  means,  but 
who  possess  some  artistic  ability,  may  not  un- 
reasonably say,  in  the  apostolic  phrase,  “ Silver 
and  gold  have  I none,  but  such  as  I have  give  I 
unto  thee  I cannot  afford  a large  subscription 
in  money,  but  I will  expend  some  of  my  ability 
in  decorating  the  rooms  where  your  patients  lie, 
and  making  them  look  more  cheerful.  This  is 
especially  a suitable  position  for  people  with 
artistic  talent,  which  they  exercise  only  as 
amateurs,  who  may  by  this  means  turn  what 
would  otherwise  be  a pursuit  merely  for  their 
own  gratification  into  a gratification  for  others. 
But  when  the  decoration  thus  carried  out  is  the 
work  of  or  the  design  of  people  who  are  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  that  class  of  design,  as 
architects  or  decorative  artists,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  grounds  of  general  justice  such 
persons  should  be  expected  to  give  time  and 
ability,  which  are  part  of  their  daily  bread,  to  the 
extent  which  is  sometimes  asked  from  them,  and 
apparently  complied  with.  A professional  man 
with  a moderate  income,  who  would  feel  it  most 
unreasonable  if  he  were  asked  to  subscribe  more 
than  two  or  three  guineas  towards  the  general 
working  expenses  of  a “ voluntary  contribution  ” 
hospital,  gives  time  and  work  worth  perhaps  ten 
or  twenty  times  that  sum,  towards  an  ornamental 
contribution.  It  is  very  good-natured  of  him  to 
do  bo,  but  we  see  no  sense  or  justice  in  amateur 
philanthropists  expeoting  him  to  do  it : nor  do 
wo  quite  see  on  what  grounds  the  very  persons 
who  are  most  opposed  to  ordinary  “ charity  ” in 
the  sense  of  money  and  soup,  from  a conviction 
of  the  ill  effects  of  “ pauperising,”  should  be  so 
active  in  giving  away  art.  Decoration  costs 
money,  just  like  soup  and  blankets,  and  (unless 
in  exceptional  cases)  it  seems  to  us  that  those 
who  want  it  should  pay  for  it.  And,  in  fine,  if 
the  principle  of  providing  people  with  art  gratis 
is  once  admitted,  where  is  it  (logically)  to  stop  ? 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Coincidentally  with  the  forty-first  meeting 
at  Sheffield  of  our  own  British  Association,  the 
French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Sciences  has  held  its  eighth  annual  congress. 
It  is  at  Montpellier  that  the  association  has 
met  this  year,  and  the  old  scientific  capital  of 
the  South  of  France  has  determined  to  show 
itself  worthy  of  its  antique  reputation.  By  a 
fortunate  coincidence,  the  prefect  of  L’Herault, 
M.  Cazelles,  is  himself  a scientific  man,  and  it 
is  to  him  that  the  French  owe  a knowledge  of 
our  sturdy  English  contemporary  school  of 
philosophy  through  his  translation  of  the  works 
of  Herbert  Spencer.  The  labours  of  the  Asso- 
ciation this  year  comprise  the  fifteen  sections  of 
mathematics  and  mechanics,  navigation,  civil 
and  military  engineering,  physics,  chemistry, 
meteorology,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  anthro- 
pology, agriculture,  geography,  and  political 
economy  ; among  the  papers  already  read,  there 
have  been  not  a few  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  In  the  geographical  section,  M.  Paul 
Soleillet,  the  intrepid  traveller,  treated  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fertilisation  of  the  Sahara,  and  M. 
Bardoux,  the  Secretary- General  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  Minister,  delivered  an  important 
speech  on  the  burning  question  of  education, 
which  has  already  attracted  no  little  attention 
from  the  European  press.  For  the  public,  to 
whom  the  interest  of  the  scientific  discussions 
was  unattractive,  a superb  horticultural  show 
was  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  which  a visit 
was  made  to  the  Mas  de  las  Sorres  (Montpellier 
is  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Spain),  where 
are  being  carried  out  researches  on  the  vine 
malady,  the  dreaded  phylloxera.  Several  interest- 
ing manufactories  were  visited,  and  an  ex- 
cursion made  to  the  Classic  town  of  Nlmes, 
with  its  characteristic  and  familiar  features, 


and  to  the  equally  classic  town  of  Aigues-Martes. 

A number  of  foreign  savants  are  reported  as 
being  present,  the  name  of  Dr.  Hogg,  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  being  conspicuous 
among  the  English  visitors.  An  important 
question  was  treated  early  in  the  meeting,  in 
the  remarks  of  M.  Trelat,  the  director  of  the 
Ecole  d’ Architecture,”  of  Paris,  on  the  hygiene 
of  the  schoolroom ; M.  Trelat  skilfully  showed 
the  value  of  the  question,  and  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  ample  supply  of  light,  space, 
air,  and  cleanliness,  all  subjects  clearly  developed, 
as  also  the  most  approved  method  of  admitting 
light  into  the  class-room.  The  Panama  canal 
scheme  does  not  appear  to  have  monopolised  the 
attention  of  the  engineering  world,  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day’s  meeting  the  long-talked- 
of  project  of  the  canal  of  irrigation  of  the  Rhone 
received  warm  discussion.  It  would  appear  that 
the  great  plains  of  Languedoc  are  deprived  of 
water,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  suffer  from 
deficient  crops.  This  would  be  remedied  by  the 
adoption  of  the  canal  of  Dumont,  its  first  pro- 
moter. The  mention  of  Dumont’s  canal  sug- 
gests the  appearance  of  a new  periodical, 
directed  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and 
destined  to  defend  the  new  enterprise  of  the 
man  whom  Gambetta  once  justly  termed  “ the 
great  Frenchman.”  M.  de  Lesseps  is  in  no  way 
discouraged,  and  in  the  first  number  of  this  new 
publication  the  eminent  engineer  sets  forth  with 
praiseworthy  clearness  the  advantage  which 
will  result  from  the  piercing  of  the  American 
isthmus.  The  pages  of  his  journal  are  further 
intended  to  be  open  for  the  discussion  of  all 
objections. 

With  these  declining  days  of  the  summer, 
even  in  writing  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  one 
seems  destined  to  have  to  be  carried  away  from 
the  city  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield,  through  one 
of  his  heroes,  once  remarked,  that  in  aping 
imperial  Rome,  Paris  might  share  its  catastrophe. 
Carried  far  south  to  the  classic  city  of  Mont- 
pellier by  the  doings  of  the  French  Association, 
how  is  it  possible  not  to  link  the  name  of  that 
famous  university  town  with  that  of  Francois 
Rabelais,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a statue  to 
whose  memory  a subscription  is  at  present  on 
foot  ? This  statue  will  be  set  up  in  the  birth- 
place of  him  who  has  been  called  the  Democritus 
of  France,  at  the  quiet  little  Touraine  town  of 
Chinon,  the  picturesque  town  where  took  place 
the  meeting  of  Charles  VII.  and  the  unfortunate 
Joan  of  Arc.  It  is  only  surprising  that  so  many 
years  should  have  passed  away  before  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  author  of  “ Gargantua  ” should 
be  so  suitably  adorned.  At  last  the  good- 
humoured  Franciscan,  who  took  his  first  degree 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  will 
be  honoured  as  he  should  be  ; the  child  of  that 
strange  and  tumultuous  sixteenth  century,  who 
may  be  placed  foremost  among  the  originators 
of  the  existing  French  language,  will  at  last 
have  justice  done  to  him.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
sculptor  may  be  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  his  task,  and  create  a satisfactory  realisation 
of  the  jovial-minded  cure  of  Meudon,  from 
whose  richly-embroidered  writings  old  Burton,  in 
his  “ Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  drew  such  stores, 
and  after  him  irreverent  Swift  and  tender-minded 
Sterne,  and  even  in  our  own  days  Southey,  in  that 
singular  creation,  “ The  Doctor.”  For  the 
fortunate  sculptor  there  will  be  no  want  of 
figured  portraits  of  Rabelais,  though  discrimi- 
nation will  be  absolutely  necessary.  Hopwood 
has  engraved,  for  instance,  from  a miniature  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  here,  a portrait,  in 
profile,  with  the  familiar  flat  cap  of  the  six- 
teenth-century scholar,  the  features  marked  and 
characteristic.  In  M.  Lenoir’s  collection  there 
was  a pencil  drawing  said  to  be  by  Janet  Clouet, 
representing  Rabelais  at  a later  period,  and  a 
front  view;  this  portrait  has  been  lithographed 
by  M.  Prieur;  while  in  the  Orleans  Museum 
exists  a portrait  of  the  author  of  “ Pantagruel,” 
said  to  be  by  Holbein.  As  for  the  other  por- 
traits of  Rabelais,  they  are  chiefly  characterless 
creations  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, copied  from  a mezzotint  by  Jean  Sarrabat. 
Michael  Lasne  also  has  engraved  a portrait  of 
Rabelais ; but  to  mention  all  the  other  repre- 
sentations of  the  protdgd  of  Cardinal  du  Bellay 
would  occupy  more  space  than  is  at  our  dispo- 
sition. Good-hearted  old  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart 
will  turn  in  his  grave  when  he  hears  how  at  last 
Rabelais  has  been  honoured  as  he  deserved ; 
and  now,  why  should  not  the  Royalist  old 
Scotchman  have  a statue  too,  at  least  a bust, 
as  the  prince  of  translators  ? 

The  South  of  France  is  attracting  more  than 
usual  share  of  notice  just  at  the  present  mo- 


ment. The  interesting  town  of  Yienne,  whe 
only  so  short  a time  ago  was  discovered  fc 
beautiful  crouching  Venus  which  has  recent 
enriched  the  Louvre  with  a formidable  rival  i 
“ Notre  Dame  de  Milo,”  has  been  chosen  as  t 
site  of  the  forty-sixth  annual  congress  of  tt 
French  Archaeological  Society,  the  programr: 
of  whose  meetings  was  detailed  in  last  weev 
issue.  The  congress  was  brilliantly  opened i 
the  2nd  inst.  in  the  midst  of  a large  crowd: 
savants  and  archaeologists.  M.  Le  Blanc  rear., 
paper  on  the  valuable  discoveries  made  with 
the  last  forty  years  in  the  town  of  Vied 
Among  these  discoveries  the  congress  partk 
larly  admired  the  head  of  a statue  in  wood,-i 
unique  monument,  it  would  appear.  So  i 
curious  details  were  given  by  M.  Recamieri, 
the  circus  races  and  the  disposition  of  “ft: 
Spina  ” at  Vienne.  On  the  subject  of  v, 
Roman  pottery  a valuable  paper  was  read,? 
also  one  on  the  Roman  roads  of  the  provin 
After  a number  of  other  important  communii 
tions,  the  congress  visited  the  chief  monumen 
of  the  town,  and  the  interesting  basilica  wli ; 
has  recently  been  discovered  in  diggii.g  n 
foundations  of  a drain  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Maurice. 

It  is  not  alone  on'  the  banks  of  the  Thanh 
or  on  those  of  the  Seine,  that  the  arcluuologilj 
autumn  manoeuvres  are  being  warmly  couduct : 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  we  learn  that  u 
general  assembly  of  the  German  Historical  ti 
Antiquarian  or  Archaeological  Society  will  nil 
from  the  14th  to  the  18th  inst.  at  Landshuti 
Bavaria,  when  the  congress  will  consider 
number  of  interesting  questions  ; among  tht  i 
the  Roman  and  Mediaeval  antiquities  of  La 
shut,  and  other  portions  of  this  corneri 
Bavaria.  The  unfortunate  English  archaec 
gist  who 'in  the  warmth  of  his  enthusiasm  m 
at  one  period  of  life  have  burdened  liim.i 
with  the  possession  of  more  than  one  fore; 
tongue,  will,  indeed,  have  enough  to  do  in. 
long  winter  evenings  to  read  the  transact!: 
of  the  1879  campaign  of  his  brethren  of  Fral 
and  Germany ; indeed,  we  might  picture  b- 
when  the  present  season  is  terminated,  muclii 
the  position  in  which  Leech  placed  the  Pri 
Minister  in  the  imagined  far  niente  of  reo 
surrounded  by  piles  of  littered  papers,  while  i, 
domestic  is  seen  in  the  background  bearing  in 
trayful  of  fresh  documents  for  perusal.  2 


WAPPING  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  second  bridge  over  the  entrance  to 
London  Docks  has  just  been  commenced.  Ji 
works  will  for  a time  cause  some  inconvenia 
to  the  local  traffic,  which  will  have  to  be  divei; 
by  way  of  Gravel-lane.  A temporary  bri 
for  foot-passengers  has  been  constructed: 
wrought -iron,  with  horizontal  movement, 
draw  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  allo^ 
the  docking  of  vessels.  The  length  is  at 
60  ft.  over  all.  The  new  permanent  svyi 
bridge  will  be  similar  to  that  over  the  Hermit- 
Dock  entrance,  with  a width  of  24  ft.  6 in.,  i 
foot-paths  on  either  side,  thus  avoiding  i 
block  to  the  traffic  which  formerly  existed 
hours  at  a time,  and  at  the  most  important  j 
of  the  day.  The  solidity  of  the  bridge  way: 
judged  when  the  test  required  is  to  be  32  t. 
weight  carried  on  a truck  of  four  wheels.  < 
contractor  is  Mr.  W.  Webster,  who  is  bourn; 
complete  the  work  within  a given  time,  aud 
show  the  earnestness  with  which  it  has  bi 
commenced,  the  old  bridge  has  been  entm 
broken  up  and  cleared  away.  The  ironwork  i 
be  erected  by  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.,  of  Der 
and  the  superintendent  is  Mr.  Rowell.  1 
completion  of  the  works  is  anxiously  desired: 
the  wharfingers  and  carmen. 


Science  and  Art  Examinations.  The 

cumBtances  arising  out  of  the  “ Coffin  car 
have  induced  the  Lords  of  the  Committee! 
Council  of  Education  to  issue  a circular  call 
the  attention  of  local  committees  of  science  i 
art  schools  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  undertal 
by  them  are  a serious  reality,  and  involve  gn 
responsibility,  public  money  being  paid  on 
faith  of  their  certificate  that  it  has  been  [,r"l,e 
earned.  The  committee  think  that  further  p: 
cautions  are  necessary,  and  these  are  now  urn 
consideration.  A change  has  already  been  mf: 
by  which  the  period  between  the  reception, 
the  examination  papers  by  the  secretaries, 
the  local  committees  and  the  examination  it-, 
is  considerably  diminished. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  EDWARD  BLORE, 
ARCHITECT. 

; have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward 
[,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  who  expired 
l i residence,  No.  4,  Manchester-square,  on 
liday,  September  4th,  after  a long  and 
:al  i llness,  within  a few  days  of  completing 
netieth  year.  Born  at  Derby  on  September 
. 1789,  he  was  the  eldest  Bon  of  Thomas 
: F.S.A.,  member  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Known  as  the  historian  of  Rutland,  and 
|r  of  other  works.  His  early  days  were 
; at  Stamford,  and  he  very  soon  evinced 
I )ve  for  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  archi- 
I e which  distinguished  him  in  after-life. 

! quite  a lad  he  used  to  walk  about  the 
I fy  sketching  tho  churches  and  other 
1 s of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home, 
l jfore  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty, 
ul  executed  the  original  drawings  for  the 
[iations  of  the  “History  of  Rutland,”  the 
E l part  of  which  was  published  in  the  year 
{ The  excellence  and  accuracy  of  these 
i igs  brought  him  prominently  forward  as 
b ghtsman,  and  during  the  next  few  years 

Ii  engaged  by  Mr.  Surtees,  of  Mainsforth, 
sute  the  original  drawings  for  the  archi- 
val plates  in  the  “ History  and  Antiquities 
firham”;  also  by  John  Britton  to  make 
nketches  of  York  and  Peterborough  in 
ijries  of  “ English  Cathedrals  ” ; many 
Bb  engravings  in  Clutterbuck’s  “ History 
Ifertfordshiro  ” were  also  copied  from 
iu  wings.  While  still  a young  man  he  be- 
Oe  acquainted  with  the  many  eminent  men 
rh  this  time  constituted  the  leading  society 
ihbnrgh,  and  before  long  he  was  introduced 
>'  Waltei1,  then  Mr.  Scott,  with  whom  he 
B®  intimately  acquainted,  and  a mutual 
.(hip  sprang  up  between  them,  which  was 
Biirminated  by  Sir  Walter’s  death.  At  the 
in:  their  firBt  meeting  in  1816  Scott  was 
m to  build  a new  house  at  Abbotsford  in 
»|ithic  style,  but  was  unable  to  find  any 
Ji'ct  who  could  at  all  comprehend  his  views, 
upre,  however,  on  being  invited  to  do  so, 

I nd  then  made  a hasty  sketch,  with  which 
c/as  so  delighted  that  he  at  once  employed 
ii  make  the  designs  for  the  exterior  of  the 
and  these  were  duly  carried  out,  and 
i'  ise,  as  it  now  exists,  remains  as  a speci- 
al one  of  Mr.  Blore’s  earliest  works.  The 
option  which  the  work  afforded  to  Sir 
h,  and  the  general  esteem  in  which  he 
p r.  Blore,  is  welL  exemplified  in  many  of 
inters  published  in  Lockhart’s  “ Life  of 
ij  Mr.  Blore  was  also  intimately  asso- 
" ! with  Scott  in  the  management  of 
P autiful  work,  entitled  “ The  Provincial 
pities  and  Picturesque  Scenery  of  Soot- 
which  was  intended  to  illustrate  all  the 
Subjects  of  interest  in  Scotland  ; but  after 
1'nlumes  had  been  published  in  1826  the 
had  to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the  great 
* e of  the  work  and  to  the  failing  health  of 
1 Iter  Scott,  who  had  given  his  valuable 
^is  as  editor  without  accepting  any  remu- 
e n-  Mr.  Blore  executed  most  of  the  archi- 
p’d  drawings;  and  those  of  Dalmeny  and 
churches,  some  of  which  he  also  himself 
11  ed,  will  compare  favourably  with  any- 
§ 'f  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  published. 
Pii  work  he  was  associated  with  Turner, 

**  th,  Calcott,  the  Rev.  J.  Thomson,  and 
pother  distinguished  artists  of  the  day.  In 
1 year,  Mr.  Blore  brought  out  a work 
pi>  “ Monumental  Remains  of  Noble  and 
'Mat  Persons,”  containing  illustrations  of 
0!)f  the  finest  examples  of  the  monuments 
,lligies  in  England  and  Scotland  from  the 
? the  thirteenth  century  down  to  the  period 
'^Reformation.  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  to 
tlite  tho  revival  of  taste  for  Gothic  archi- 
f ’>  which  had  languished  since  the  ti  me  of  the 
nation,  and  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
d with  Rickman,  then  a clerk  in  a Liver- 
,c  'use,  on  this  subject. 

. ugh  Mr.  Blore  flourished  before  the  great 
x>  church  restoration  set  in,  he  carried  out 
u works  which  would  be  considered  highly 
•l  kble  at  the  present  day.  One  of  his 
f1]'  undertakings  was  in  connexion  with 
'qorough  Cathedral,  where,  besides  nume- 
■ructural  repairs,  he  designed  the  present 
screen  and  choir  fittings.  So  far  had  the 
11  connexion  with  this  kind  of  work  been 
1 at  he  had  to  find  out  intelligent  masons 
1 .rpenters,  and  personally  instruct  them  in 
■;!ork  they  had  to  carry  out.  Another  of 
1 rks  was  the  restoration  of  Glasgow  Cathe- 
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dral,  and  at  Ely  and  Winchester  cathedrals  his 
services  were  also  called  into  requisition.  He 
also  carried  out  the  necessary  repairs  at  Merton 
College  Chapel,  Oxford ; at  the  churches  of 
Barfreston,  Kent  ; Thorney,  Cambridgeshire  ; 
Ramsey,  Huntingdonshire ; and  several  others. 
The  beautiful  monument  to  W.  Hilton,  R.A.,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  altar  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
was  from  his  design,  as  was  also  the  font  with 
rich  tabernacle  cover  in  the  Royal  Savoy  Chapel, 
and  this  was  the  last  of  his  professional  works. 
Under  Archbishop  Howley  he  was  employed 
in  making  extensive  alterations  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  and  at  this  time  the  residential 
portion  of  the  palace  was  entirely  rebuilt, 
while  the  chapel  and  hall  were  restored.  His 
practice  as  an  architect  had  now  become 
most  exfensive,  and  he  was  engaged  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant houses  now  existing  having  been  built 
or  reconstructed  by  him.  The  magnificent 
Palace  of  Aloupka  in  the  Crimea  may  be 
specially  mentioned  as  having  been  erected  for 
Prince  Woronzow  entirely  from  his  designs. 
Worsley  Hall,  Lancashire  ; Haveringland  Hall, 
Norfolk ; Cranford  Hall,  Dorset ; Pull  Court, 
Worcestershire ; the  Frythe,  Hertfordshire  ; and 
Crum  Castle,  Ireland,  are  among  his  more  im- 
portant works,  a full  list  of  which  we  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  publish.  He  also  made 
extensive  alterations  at  Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire  ; 
the  Grove,  Watford,  Herts ; Wadham  and  St. 
John’s  Colleges,  Oxford  ; and  others.  He  soon 
came  under  the  notice  of  King  William  IV.,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  special  architect  to  his 
Majesty,  and  this  honour  was  continued  to  him 
by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  during  the  early 
part  of  her  reign.  He  executed  numerous 
works  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  undertook  to  com- 
plete for  100,000Z.  tho  building  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Nash. 
In  this  undertaking  he  had  considerable  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  was  most  anxious  that  the 
work  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible, 
while,  on  the  other,  the  necessary  funds  for  carry-  ; 
ing  on  the  building  were  somewhat  tardily  voted 
by  the  Government.  The  whole  front  towards  the 
Green  Park  and  Buckingham  Palace-road  is  his 
work,  and  he  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out  for 
less  than  the  estimated  sum.  So  well  was  his 
conduct  appreciated  that  he  was  at  this  time 
offered  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which,  how- 
ever, he  thought  proper  to  decline.  About  this 
time  he  was  appointed  architect  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  a post  which  he  filled  for  many  years, 
aud  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  at  the  time  when  he  finally 
retired  from  the  profession.  As  a recognition 
of  the  eminent  position  he  held  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  had  the  honorary  degree  of  D.G.L. 
conferred  upon  him  at  Oxford  in  1834,  and  it 
was  on  this  same  occasion  that  tho  first  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  installed  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University. 

Mr.  Blore  was  distinguished  in  his  profession 
as  an  admirable  draughtsman,  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  a remarkable  collection  of  sketches 
of  churches,  castles,  and  other  objects  of  anti- 
quity, mainly  in  England,  the  result  of  more 
than  seventy  years’  labour.  The  only  other 
collection  which  can  be  compared  with  this,  as 
far  as  is  known,  is  that  made  by  his  friend,  the 
late  Mr.  Twopenny,  which  has  been  bequeathed 
to  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Blore  was  pos- 
sessed of  indefatigable  energy,  and  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  sketching  any  object  of 
interest  he  might  meet  with.  Most  of  his 
drawings  are  of  special  value,  as  they  were 
made  before  the  present  rage  for  restoration 
set  in.  In  many  instances  they  are  the  only 
memorials  of  buildings  long  since  swept  away,  and 
many  were  the  occasions  when  he  would  travel 
long  distances  to  obtain  a sketch  of  a church  or 
other  building  which  he  had  heard  was  about  to 
be  destroyed.  His  collection  of  drawings  of 
ancient  monuments  is  especially  complete,  and 
he  recently  furnished  a list  of  the  monuments 
of  rojal  and  eminent  personages  still  existing 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  His  knowledge  of 
heraldry  enabled  him  to  identify  from  the 
armorial  bearings  many  monuments,  the  tradi- 
tions belonging  to  which  had  long  been  lost.  As 
might  be  expected,  during  his  sketching  excur- 
sions he  often  met  with  amusing  and  sometimes 
unpleasant  adventures.  On  one  occasion,  at 
Heckington,  in  Lincolnshire,  he  was  acci- 
dentally locked  up  in  the  church  all  night, 
having  been  left  sketching  the  Easter  Sepul- 
chre by  candle  . light,  and  there  forgotten 
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by  the  clerk,  who  had  promised  to  come 
to  release  him.  Even  within  the  last  five 
years  he  had  made  numerous  additions  to 
his  collection,  and  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  engaged  in  finishing  drawings 
from  memoranda  he  had  jotted  down  at  the 
time  of  his  visits  to  the  various  places.  He  was 
also  engaged  during  the  present  year  in  collect- 
ing together  various  anecdotes  which  occurred 
in  connexion  with  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  which  have  been  duly  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Ruskin,  at  whose  request  they  were  com- 
piled. During  his  long  career  lie  has  been 
remarkable  for  his  accuracy  in  and  application 
to  business,  and  for  his  clear-headedness  and 
judgment,  and  by  his  many  clients  he  was 
always  treated  more  as  a personal  friend  than 
as  a professional  adviser.  He  was  a member  of 
many  of  the  chief  London  societies,  and  also  an 
honorary  member  of  several  of  the  provincial 
archmological  societies.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  with  whom  he  was  especially 
intimate,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Archasological  Institute  at  the  time  of  its 
separation  from  the  parent  body,  and  was  for 
several  years  on  the  council  of  this  society,  and 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  became 
a fellow  in  1824. 

Illustrations  of  the  following  of  his  works  will 
be  found  in  our  previous  volumes  : — The  New 
Front,  Buckingham  Palace,  vol.  for  1847,  pp. 
410,  411 ; the  Residence  of  Prince  Woronzow, 
in  the  Crimea,  1850,  p.  354;  the  Hilton  and 
de  Wint  Monument,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1865, 
p.  227 ; Monument  to  General  Foster  Walker, 
Kensal  Green,  Cemetery,  1866,  p.  306;  Font  in 
St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Dudley,  Worcester,  1867, 
p.  630. 

Mr.  Blore  married  in  the  year  1819,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hodges,  vicar  of 
Mattersly,  Nottingham,  who  predeceased  him, 
and  by  whom  he  has  a family  of  two  sons,  viz., 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Blore,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Blore, 
D.D.,  head  master  of  the  King’s  School,  Canter- 
bury ; and  two  daughters,  viz.,  Harriet,  married 
to  the  late  Dr.  Cureton,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
and  Margaret,  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Keyser, 
of  Stan  more. 

His  remains  were  interred  on  Tuesday  last  at 
the  City  of  London  Cemetery,  Highgate. 


THE  LATE  MR.  GEORGE  SMITH,  J.P. 

We  are  unwilling  to  let  the  death  of  this  well- 
known  member  of  the  building  community  pass 
without  an  expression  of  sincere  regret.  He  was 
for  a long  time  the  head  of  the  firm  “ George 
Smith  & Co.,  of  Pimlico,”  and  executed  many  large 
and  important  public  works  both  in  and  out  of 
the  metropolis.  He  left  business  some  ten  years 
ago,  having  realised  a fortune,  and  retired  to  a 
charming  estate  in  Worth,  Sussex,  known  as 
Paddockhurst,  where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  last 
month,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
Although  he  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  he 
had  recently  purchased  additional  land,  and 
was  at  East  Grinstead  on  the  market- day  in  the 
previous  week.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  paralysis.  Mr.  Smith  was  very  good 
to  the  neighbourhood  and  will  be  missed ; nob 
least  so  on  the  Bench,  where  his  strong  common 
sense  and  wide  experience  made  him  a valuable 
attendant.  


Lower  Heyford. — On  the  4th  inst.  the  chancel 
of  the  ancient  and  interesting  church  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Nether  Heyford,  was  re- 
opened. The  nave  and  tower  were  restored  in 
1854  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  of  London.  The  archi- 
tects who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  chancel  are  Messrs.  E.  F.  Law  & 
Son,  of  Northampton  ; Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Hey- 
ford, being  the  builder.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  east  end  a new  window,  of  Decorated 
character,  — ■ an  exact  copy  of  the  ancient 
window,  which  was  very  much  dilapidated, — has 
been  inserted.  The  old  flat  lead  roof  has  been 
replaced  by  an  entirely  new  and  substantial 
roof.  The  principal  timbers  are  stained  and 
varnished.  A new  organ-chamber  has  been 
built  at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  with 
arches  opening  one  into  the  chancel  and  the 
other  into  the  south  aisle.  All  the  internal 
arches  are  of  Harlestone  stone,  and  the  new 
windows  have  been  executed  in  the  same  mate- 
rial. Some  blocks  of  stone  at  the  termination 
of  the  labels  in  the  church,  which  were  left  in 
the  rough  at  the  last  restoration,  have  been 
carved  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Northampton. 
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[Sept.  13,  1879. ! 


THE  DEATH  OF  BARON  TAYLOR,  AND 
OF  “CHAM.” 

The  ranks  of  the  artistic  army  of  France 
have  been  sadly  damaged  by  the  loss  last  week 
of  two  active  veterans,  the  Baron  Taylor,  and 
“ Cham,”  of  the  Charivari. 

In  the  death  of  Baron  Taylor,  which  took 
place  on  Saturday  morning,  the  6th  inst.,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  after  a lingering  illness  of  a year, 
the  world  of  art  and  letters  has  lost  a firm 
friend,  a man  of  warm  heart,  and  deservedly 
universal  popularity.  Born  at  Brussels  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1789,  Baron  Taylor  was,  at  his 
death,  in  his  ninety-firBt  year.  Of  English 
origin  on  his  father’s  side,  his  mother  was  a 
Flemish  lady,  and  from  each  of  his  parents  he 
seems  to  have  inherited  much  of  their  respective 
national  characteristics,— English  practical  and 
philanthropic  good  sense,  and  foreign  artistic 
appreciation.  A Frenchman  by  the  naturalisa- 
tion of  his  parents,  young  Taylor  entered  the 
art-world  of  Paris,  and  after  a term  in  the  atelier 
of  Suve.he  commenced  his  career  with  the  brush 
and  the  pencil ; but  his  power  of  equally  well 
handling  the  pen  enabled  him  to  contribute  a 
number  of  remarkable  articles  to  the  Parisian 
press.  Exempted  from  military  service  on 
account  of  feeble  health,  he  was  able  to  satisfy 
his  desire  for  travel,  and  the  marvels  and 
museums  of  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Germany 
were  successively  visited  and  eventually  de- 
scribed. With  the  Restoration  he  entered  the 
army,  and  gained  some  distinction  in  Spain,  but 
on  his  return,  resigning  his  military  position,  he 
was  entrusted  with  several  important  archaeo- 
logical  expeditions  in  France,  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  East,  the  results  of  which  he  has  left  in 
more  than  one  magnificent  illustrated  work, 
which  for  their  accuraoy  and  splendour  have 
long  been  prized  by  students. 

One  of  his  chief  claims,  however,  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  artistic  world  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  to  solicit  and  obtain  the 
restoration  of  the  principal  monuments  of  the 
French  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it 
is  to  his  energy  that  we  owe  the  preservation 
at  a time  of  universal  neglect,  of  the  many 
chateaux,  churches,  and  abbeys  that  might 
have  fallen  a prey  to  the  ruthless  oarelessness 
of  parish  authorities.  By  his  constant  petitions 
to  the  Chambers,  by  his  active  intervention,  by 
his  artistic  agitation  in  society  and  in  the  press, 
he  succeeded  in  saving  the  historic  monuments 
of  France,  and  now  these  buildings,  classed 
among  the  “ monuments  liistoriques,”  are  pro- 
tected from  mutilation,  and  made  the  object  of 
watchful  care  and  intelligent  restoration. 

In  1824,  he  was  nominated  to  the  post  of 
“ commissaire  royal  ” for  the  Theiltre  Fran<jais, 
and  he  held  this  post  at  the  stirring  period  of 
the  birth  of  the  new  romantio  school,  when 
Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  Alfred  de 
Vigny  inaugurated  a new  literature,  the  direct 
result  of  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Lord  Byron.  In  this  position  he  further  radi- 
cally transformed  many  of  the  old  traditions  of 
the  stage,  and  introduced  more  than  one  innova- 
tion still  in  vogue. 

Such  acts  alone  would  suffice  to  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  posterity,  but  to  these  he  added 
the  purchase  of  the  famous  Obelisk  of  Loucqsor, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a feature  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  together  with  many  other 
of  the  Egyptian  treasures  of  the  national 
museum.  His  diplomatic  powers  were  shown 
in  the  tact  with  which  he  was  able,  with  a 
Government  grant  of  100,000  francs  (4,000f.), 
to  obtain  the  obelisk  at  the  cost  of  17,000  francs 
(680 1.). 

But  Baron  Taylor  has  done  more  than  this, 
and  in  addition  to  the  many  valuable  acquisi- 
tions he  has  made  in  his  voyages  to  the  East, 
and  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  national 
collections,  he  has  founded  numerous  benevolent 
societies,  to  aid  not  alone  the  painters,  but  all 
the  various  members  of  the  great  artistic  pro- 
fessions, letters  and  the  drama.  He  lived  for 
the  arts  alone,  and  their  protection  and  develop- 
ment, and  a noble  list  is  it  of  societies  which  he 
had  founded,  and  all  of  which  at  present  are 
in  thriving  condition  ; that  for  dramatic  artists; 
the  musical  artists ; the  painters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, engravers,  and  draughtsmen ; inventors 
and  workmen ; teachers ; the  society  of  the  men 
of  letters ; and  the  society  of  the  authors  and 
dramatic  composers.  Baron  Taylor,  in  dying, 
leaves  a numerous  family;  his  funeral  was 
officially  honoured,  and  what  is  more  grateful 
his  death  will  be  sincerely  regretted  and 
deplored.  He  died  a member  of  the  Academy 


of  Fine  Arts,  and  a Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

We  first  became  acquainted  with  Baron 
Taylor  at  the  Antwerp  celebration  of  Rubens  in 
1861,  and  record  his  death  with  personal  regret. 

With  the  death  of  Cham,*  the  famous  carica- 
turist of  the  Charivari,  France  has  lost  one  of 
its  old  favourites.  Cham,  unlike  our  own  inimi- 
table Tenniel,  has  gained  his  reputation  alone 
for  his  caricatures ; in  Cham’s  designs  there 
was  never  any  attempt  at  severe  artistic  or 
academic  display,  and  his  method  of  teaching 
by  the  pencil  has  been  more  by  the  aid  of  good 
humour  and  fun  than  by  satire  and  fable.  Cham’B 
place  as  a caricaturist  may  be  easily  filled  in 
France,  but  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished 
by  a large  circle  of  sympathising  and  loving 
friends. 


GYPSUM  IN  SUSSEX. 

The  members  of  the  British  Association  have 
sometimes  been  described  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  intellectual  hybrids  between  a visionary 
dilettante  and  a theorist  who  never  brings  his 
imaginary  views  to  a practical  issue.  Whether 
this  criticism  be  fair  in  a general  way  it  is  not 
a part  of  our  duty  to  inquire,  but  we  may  Bay 
that  the  views  promulgated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  members  of  the  British  Association 
sometimes  lead  to  practical  results,  which  prove 
to  be  more  or  less  valuable,  by  inducing  engi- 
neers and  other  scientific  men  of  business  to 
follow  up  suggestions  made  by  or  before  them. 
The  instance  we  now  have  to  relate  may  fairly 
be  set  down  to  the  transactions  of  the  British 
Association. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1872,  when 
this  body  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Brighton, 
a considerable  sum  of  money  was  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  cost  of  boring  in  the 
south  of  Sussex,  with  a view  to  ascertaining 
whether  the  Belgium  coal-bed  extended  to  the 
South  of  England,  and  lay  within  working  dis- 
tance from  the  surface.  This  boring  was  com- 
menced at  Netherfield,  near  Battle,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Professor  H.  C.  Ramsay 
and  other  scientific  celebrities  and  some  gentle- 
men of  the  district.  The  experiment  failed, 
however,  as  regards  coal,  for,  after  two  trials 
and  a depth  of  some  1,900  feet  had  been  reached, 
it  was  found  that  the  boring-tools  were  too 
small  to  go  deeper,  and  as  no  signs  of  coal  had 
been  discovered  the  project  was  abandoned. 

But  although  the  presence  of  coal  in  Sussex 
was  thus  left  an  open  question,  another  valuable 
mineral,  viz.,  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  was 
found  to  exist  in  several  beds  or  seams,  some  of 
which  lay  at  an  easily  workable  depth  from  the 
surface,  the  first  seam  having  been  struck  at  the 
depth  of  160  ft.  under  the  spot  where  the 
boring  suggested  by  the  British  Association  was 
carried  out. 

The  reports  of  this  discovery  attracted  the 
attention  of  Messrs.  Bosworth  & Ison,  of  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  who  were  familiar  with  mining  for 
gypsum  in  that  district  and  Derbyshire,  and 
they  proceeded  to  Battle,  and  ultimately  came 
to  an  arrangement  with  a neighbouring  land- 
owner,  Mr.  C.  A.  Egerton,  for  sinking  a shaft. 
As  the  result  of  this  was  beyond  their  sanguine 
expectations,  they  came  to  a further  arrange- 
ment for  mining  under  a given  area  of  the  above 
proprietor’s  land,  and  for  erecting  the  works 
required  for  making  the  gypsum  marketable. 
As  this  was  anything  but  a small  undertaking, 
some  capitalists  were  invited  to  join  Messrs. 
Bosworth  & Ison,  and  a private  company  was 
soon  formed,  their  style  and  title  being 
“ The  Sub-Wealden  Gypsum  Company.”  As 
substantial  evidence  of  their  confidence  and 
earnestness,  most  complete  and  efficient  works 
have  recently  been  completed,  at  a cost  of 
40,0001. 

A brief  description  of  these  works,  which 
represent  the  above  large  and  spirited  outlay, 
will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning.  About  midway  between 
Battle  and  Robertsbridge  there  is  a siding 
formed  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company, 
at  a cost  to  the  Sub-Wealden  Gypsnm  Company 
of  1,2001.  From  this  siding  the  latter  com- 
pany’s private  railway  runs  at  a gentle  incline 
for  a mile  and  a quarter  through  a valley  of 
beautiful  oaks  and  underwood.  As  we  passed 
round  the  third  or  fourth  curve  in  a truck  pro- 
pelled by  the  Sub-Wealden  Gypsum  Company’s 
own  locomotive,  we  came  upon  the  singular 
picture  for  such  a rural  spot  of  a towering 


* The  pseudonym  of  the  Comte  de  NoS. 
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chimney  or  “ stack,”  and  six  tapering  ovens, i 
which  the  raw  material  is  dried.  These  ove! 
we  will,  however,  refer  to  later  on. 

The  mine,  of  course,  is  the  starting-pointc 
these  works.  The  upper  seam  of  gypsum  or-; 
is  being  worked  at  present.  To  this  sea 
which  is  125  ft.  below  the  surface,  we  descenci 
ige.”  Having  landed  in  one  of  the  gt. 
leries,  we,  with  lighted  candle  in  hand,  follow! 
our  guide.  The  miners  were  working  in  fo 
directions,  the  caverns  they  leave  behind  th  i 
being  about  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  square.  In  the  com 
of  our  exploration  we  came  across  four  sets; 
three  men  who  were  doing  the  required  wc 
for  breaking  up  the  seam.  The  process  a 
which  this  is  done  is  the  Cornish  system, 
blasting.  In  fact,  the  miners  are  mos 
Corni8hmen.  A well-sharpened  steel  barl 
held  in  an  oblique  position  by  one  man  and  t 
others  strike  it  in  ding-dong  fashion  with  Blech) 
hammers.  The  hammer-men  are  well  practi; 
at  their  work,  as  they  need  be  for  the  sake 
the  hand  of  the  man  who  holds  the  steel  hi 
over  whose  shoulder  they  strike.  One  feat  >i 
of  this  boring  is  that  the  bore-hole  must  be  me 
at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  seam  of  gypsumi; 
the  explosion  will  not  have  the  desired  eft 
The  bore-hole  being  completed,  it  is  dried  a 
the  required  quantity  of  powder  is  poured  it 
plug  is  rammed  down,  a fuzee  applied,  the  r! 
retire  to  a corner  and  in  a short  time  a body 
the  seam  of  gypsum  is  reduced  to  pieces  t( 
can  be  easily  dealt  with.  Here,  however,  so 
further  work  has  to  be  done,  for  the  gypsnni 
surrounded,  and  occasionally  mixed,  with  tfc; 
layers  of  limestone  which  come  down  with 
explosion.  This  limestone  is  not  of  suffic. 
value  to  be  taken  to  the  surface,  but  it  is  adv 
tageously  used  below  by  being  packed  in  tii 
so  as  to  take  the  bearing  of  the  roof,  wher 
at  some  future  time  the  blocks  of  gypsum  wl 
remain  between  the  present  galleries  may 
utilised.  The  roof,  we  may  add,  is  fortune-] 
very  level  and  sound,  so  that  there  is  no  difficil 
whatever  in  this  respect  in  proceeding  with 
mining  for  gypsum. 

This  Sussex  gypsum  is  partly  white,  or  ol 
pure  an  alabaster  quality  that  it  may  be  tar 
into  cups  or  ornaments,  and  polished,  or  ii, 
ingrained  and  stained  with  grey  substan! 
This  grey  substance  is  limestone,  and  in 
fact  lies  the  superiority  of  this  Sussex  gyps; 
In  the  Derbyshire  and  most  of  the  Europ 
deposits  the  ingraining  and  staining  is  a , 
clay,  the  chemical  quality  of  which  is  oxid>i 
iron.  This  oxide  results  in  efflorescence,  as 
plaster  made  from  gypsum  containing  it  li 
its  water,  and  if  paint  or  gilt  be  applied  thl 
loosened  and  falls  away.  This  trifling  mixbi 
of  limestone  in  the  Sussex  gypsum  has,  h 
ever,  no  effect  of  this  kind,  while  its  g 
appearance,  as  an  intermixture  with  thegype 
in  its  raw  state,  is  completely  lost  during  ii 
process  of  baking,  the  result  being  there  ie- 
stained  appearance,  but  it  dries  to  a"co‘ 
white,  while  it  may  be  painted  or  gilded  as  £ 
as  it  has  set.  The  specimens  we  saw  at 
works,  and  some  of  which  we  now  have  befe 
us,  fully  bear  out  this  view. 

The  works  for  reducing,  baking,  and  grinc 
the  gypsum  are  of  great  engineering  i 
mechanical  interest,  but  we  may  dismiss  th- 
in a few  sentences.  Three  steam-engines  i 
employed ; one  of  200-horse-power,  for  dm 
the  heavy  5-feet  diameter  French  burr  n- 
stones,  and  the  stone-breakers  and  crush 
one  of  60-horse  power  for  raising  the  wagont 
gypsum  from  the  mine  ; and  one  of  10-bc 
power,  for  doing  such  lighter  work  as  pumpii 

The  first  mechanical  operation  to  which  i 
gypsum  is  subjected  after  it  arrives  abj 
ground  is  for  it  to  be  passed  through  one 
Blake’s  powerful  stone-breakers,  two  of  wl) 
are  in  use.  But  before  this  is  done  the  lun 
or  blocks  are  overhauled  by  skilled  meD, 
any  corners  of  limestone  that  may  adherel 
them  are  knocked  off  with  hammers  sweat 
for  the  purpose.  The  gypsum  blocks  are  ti 
crushed  in  the  stone-breakers,  and  fall  i: 
wagons,  whence  they  are  subsequently  eleva. 
by  a lift  to  the  floor  on  a level  with  the  ol 
doors.  As  we  are  dealing  with  results  rat: 
than  with  the  details  of  processes,  all  we  m 

say  here  is  that  the  ovens  are  9 ft.  in  diame . 
that  they  hold  25  tons  each,  that  coke  is  useci 
produce  the  required  heat,  and  that  the  gyp8 
is  sufficiently  calcined  in  twenty-four  hours. 

On  the  gypsum  being  withdrawn  Irom  . 
ovens  it  has  lost  its  original  lustre.  Ic  « 
on  the  floor  to  cool,  and  after  being  g 
assorted,  or  picked  over,  should  any  grey  w 
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,ve  parted  from  the  gypsum  during  the  baking, 
is  then  passed  between  serrated  crushers  to 
duce  it  to  nuts,  as  we  may  term  this  process, 
len  it  is  passed  through  the  heavy  millstones 
ove  mentioned,  from  which  it  comes  in  the 
irm  of  the  impalpable  powder  which  is  known 
the  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  of  commerce, 
i the  powder  falls  from  the  millstones  it  is 
> lighed  in  bags,  which  hold  2 cwt.  each.  In 
is  form  it  is  ready  for  distribution  to  any  part 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  world. 

A.  few  concluding  remarks  will  now  be  suffi- 
mt  to  fully  show  the  importance  of  this 
icovery  of  gypsum  in  Sussex.  The  promoters 
the  Sub-Wealden  Gypsum  Company  relied 
ich, — after  they  had  made  the  required  experi- 
int, — on  the  exceptional  purity  of  the  gypsum 
jy  were  about  to  place  on  the  market.  They 
ve  been  nearly  four  years  in  bringing  their 
rks  to  their  present  state  of  completeness  and 
i iciency.  Some  months  of  this  time  was  lost 
BJause  they  made  the  engineering  mistake  of 
ing  engines  and  machinery  of  the  power  and 
i mcity  of  those  employed  in  raising  and 
i lucing  the  Derbyshire  gypsum.  But  even  this 
i or  has  turned  out  to  be  an  advantage,  for  the 
;ra  hardness  of  this  Sussex  gypBum  in  its 
i.  v state  turned  out  to  be  an  indication  that  it 
uld  become  of  extraordinai'y  hardness  when 
I had  been  reduced  and  had  again  set  in 
i ilders’  or  moulders’  hands  as  plaster  cornices, 
) other  house  ornaments.  Another  advantage 
ich  the  Sub-Wealden  Gypsum  Company 
i y on  is  that  they  will  be  able  to  supply 
i ilders  in  London  and  the  South  of  England 
l ,h  their  superior  article  at  a lower  price  than 
3 osum  has  hitherto  been  sold  for.  The  com- 
4iy  are  now  preparing  250  tons  per  week  for 
m market,  and  they  will  be  able  to  exceed  this 
limtity  greatly  with  their  present  arrange- 
nt3  so  soon  as  they  have  adapted  their  present 
I ision  of  labour  more  fully  to  their  increased 
am  power  and  capacity  of  their  machinery, 
Jjile  they  are  sinking  another  shaft  to  facilitate 
i2  raising  of  the  raw  material  from  their  mine. 
I?here  are  agricultural  advantages  for  the 
ith  of  England  connected  with  this  mining 
1 gypsum  in  Sussex.  Every  one  who  has  the 
W'htest  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry 
j)ws  the  value  of  sulphate  of  lime  on  soils 
: jere  free  acids  exist,  and  also  of  itB  papacity 
i fixing  ammonia,  in  stables,  cow-sheds,  and 
if  sties,  whereby  it  is  rendered  harmless,  and 
■ the  same  time  retained  till  it  is  placed  in 
| tact  with  growing  plants.  This  subject  will, 
s vever,  no  doubt  be  fully  dealt  with  by  our 
1 icultural  contemporaries.  But  there  is  one 
i^ortant  sanitary  use  to  which  this  gypsum 
ay  be  put  that  certainly  comes  clearly  within 
or  province.  When  we  have  had  occasion  to 
dpect  the  construction  of  outside  closets  for 
ioiurban  houses,  village  cottages,  and  farm- 
,|ises,  we  have  often  found  a simple  pit  made, 
lat  accumulates  in  these  primitive  places  soon 
gins  to  ferment,  and  become  not  only  offensive, 
jj.  exceedingly  dangerous  to  health.  The 
various  gases  from  such  places  may  be  fixed 
I this  combination  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
irefore  rendered  innocuous  to  animal  life, 
ile  they  are  rendered  easily  and  pleasantly 
itable  for  fertilising  cultivated  vegetation, 
jilders  may  take  this  as  a hint  for  them  to 
jsuade  owners  of  houses  with  outside  closets 
■Jountry  places  to  have  suitable  tanks  for  the 
' Option  of  excreta  and  the  application  of  gyp- 
in,  as  the  deposit  will  then  be  turned  to  greatly 
(reased  manurial  value,  and  its  danger  to  health 
dated.  The  quality  offered  for  this  deodoris- 
; l purpose  is  not  of  the  same  purity  as  regards 
iiteness  as  that  which  is  produced  for  moulding 
I 1 plastering,  but  it  is  equally  efficient  from  a 
itary  and  manurial  point  of  view,  and  we  are 
j-Lrmed  it  is  offered  at  a very  low  price. 


Somersetshire. — The  Marquis  of  Bath  pre- 
ed  ®n  Monday  afternoon  over  an  important 
jeting  at  Bridgwater  in  connexion  with  the 
jnersetshire  Draining  Act,  obtained  for  the 
ire  effectual  drainage  of  lands  within  the 
inty  and  the  prevention  of  the  annually  re- 
I'ring  floods  that  of  late  years  have  proved 
■y  destructive.  It  is  intended  that  more  than 
iOOO  acres  shall  be  brought  under  the  juris- 
tion  of  the  newly-formed  body  of  Commis- 
ners,  the  whole  of  this  acreage  being  below  the 
ght  of  the  highest  recorded  tide,  namely,  24  ft. 
no  that  important  works  of  arterial  drainage 
ill  be  undertaken,  including,  it  is  understood, 
i widening  and  deepening  of  the  river  Parret, 
il  a new  cut  through  the  Sedgmoor  districts. 
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THE  PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION  OF 
THE  LATE  SESSION. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  recently  concluded 
has  resulted  in  the  passing  of  198  private  Bills, 
of  which  60  are  railway  Acts,  17  tramway  Acts, 
22  gas,  17  water,  13  docks  and  harbours,  and  23 
town  improvement  Acts,  the  remaining  portion 
being  made  up  of  Acts  of  a general  and  miscel- 
laneous character.  Of  the  railway  Bills  which 
have  received  Parliamentary  sanction,  54  were 
promoted  by  existing  companies,  and  as  the 
entire  number  of  Bills  »f  this  character  was  74 
only,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  number  have  been  successful.  The  pro- 
posed capital  for  the  works  connected  with 
these  74  Bills  amounted  to  11,513,8701.,  and  the 
additional  length  of  railway  to  be  constructed 
under  them  was  248  miles.  By  the  powers 
which  have  been  obtained  in  respect  of  the  54 
successful  Bills,  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
9,938,OOOZ.  has  been  sanctioned  for  the  construc- 
tion of  174  miles  of  additional  railway  and  other 
works  by  the  several  companies  named.  The 
largest  amount  of  expenditure  for  extension 
works  under  their  several  new  powers  is 

2.003.0001.  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company ; 1,200,0001.  by  the  Midland  Company; 

660.0001.  by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Company ; 673,3331.  by  the  London 
and  Brighton  Company ; 444,0001.  by  the  North 
British  Company  ; and  ‘100,0001.  by  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company.  The  remaining 
six  railway  Bills  which  have  successfully  passed 
through  Parliament  are  for  the  incorporation  of 
companies  for  the  construction  of  entirely  new 
lines  of  railway,  63  miles  in  length,  the  capital 
for  which  is  772,000 1.  These  figures  show  that 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Bills  promoted 
during  the  session  by  new  companies  were 
successful,  the  entire  number  of  Bills  of  this  class 
being  24,  for  the  construction  of  206  miles  of 
new  railways,  at  an  estimated  outlay  of 
7,873,766 1.  The  most  important  of  the  new 
companies  is  that  for  making  lines  to  connect 
the  Northampton  and  Banbury  and  the  East  and 
West  Junction  Railways,  near  Towcester,  with 
the  London  and  North  Western,  near  Roade,  and 
the  Northampton  and  Bedford  line  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway  at  Ravenstone,  near  Olney. 

The  works  to  be  constructed  under  the  seven- 
teen Tramway  Acts  comprise  upwards  of  eighty 
miles  of  tramway  in  the  metropolis  and  several 
provincial  towns,  the  capital  for  which  is 
upwards  of  1,000,0001.  The  longest  of  these 
proposed  tramways  are  those  to  be  made  by 
the  Glasgow  Corporation,  and  which  are  four- 
teen miles  in  length ; those  in  St.  Helen’s,  ten 
miles ; Ramsgate  and  Margate,  Bix  miles ; Man- 
chester Suburban,  nine  miles ; the  new  London 
Street  Tramways,  eight  miles  ; and  the  South 
London  Tramways,  in  the  parishes  of  Battersea, 
Clapham,  and  Lambeth,  seven  miles  in  length. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  two  last-named 
metropolitan  lines  is  respectively  125,0001.  and 

138.0001. 

The  proposed  expenditure  on  the  several  new 
works  in  connexion  with  gas  and  water  Acts  is 
very  large.  The  aggregate  proposed  capital  for 
the  new  gas  works  under  the  various  Acts 
amounts  to  1,500,0001.,  of  which  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  and  Gateshead  Company  propose  to 
expend  375,0001. ; the  Brighton  and  Hove  Com- 
pany, 312,0001.;  the  Preston  Company,  200,0001.; 
the  South  Shields  Company,  100,0001. ; and  the 
Mirfield  Company,  82,0001.  For  the  works  to 
be  executed  under  the  various  new  water  Acts, 
the  capital  required  amounts  to  no  less  than 
5,039,2501.,  of  which  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
Manchester  (Thirlmere)  works  is  3,425,0001. ; 
Nottingham,  800,0001. ; Birmingham,  300,0001. ; 
and  Belfast,  170,000 1.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  above  particulars,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  tramways  and  gas  and  water  supply  are 
exclusive  of  provisional  orders  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  under  which  a large  number  of 
undertakings  of  this  character  are  intended  to 
be  carried  out,  involving  a still  further  heavy 
expenditure.  But  apart  from  the  expenditure 
to  be  incurred  under  provisional  orders,  the 
aggregate  expenditure  sanctioned  in  works  by 
railway,  tramway,  gas,  and  water  companies, 
under  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
have  been  obtained  amounts,  in  round  numbers 
to  18,249,2501. 

The  various  Acts  which  have  been  obtained 
for  town  improvements  will  likewise  be  attended 
with  a very  considerable  outlay  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  streets  and  general  sanitary  work 
in  the  localities  affected.  These  Acts  apply  to 
several  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  provinces, 


including  Bath,  Blackburn,  Blackpool,  Cardiff, 
Derby,  Dublin,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  Over-Darwen,  Rochester,  Rother- 
ham, . St.  Alban’s,  Stratford-upom-Avon,  and 
Warrington. 

Under  the  docks  and  harbours  Acts  of  the 
session  works  of  this  nature  have  been  sanctioned 
at  Aberdeen,  Dublin,  the  Medway,  Sharpness, 
Whitby,  Whitehaven,  and  at  the  Millwall  and 
East  and  West  India  Docks. 

The  several  Acts  which  have  been  passed  in 
which  the  metropolis  is  interested  include 
measures  relating  to  the  City  of  London  School, 
the  Crystal  Palace  District  Gas  Company,  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  East 
London  Railway,  Leadenhall  Market  Improve- 
ments, London  Bridge  Approaches  (the  last- 
named  Act  was  changed  from  its  original  title 
“ London  Bridge,”  and  limited  to  “ London  Bridge 
Approaches  ”),  London  Street  Tramways,  Metro- 
politan and  Metropolitan  District  Railways, 
North  and  South  Woolwich  Subway,  South 
London  Tramways,  Southwark  and  Deptford 
Tramways,  Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods), 
and  Millwall  Docks. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  here  cut  out. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 

Huddersfield  proved  the  truth  of  the  ex- 
pression of  Horace,  that  wealth  “ new-born 
trouble  brings  ” to  those  who  exchange  for  it 
their  “ Sabine  vale.”  It  found  wealth,  but  its 
wealth  was  accompanied  with  trouble,  through 
its  land  ownership, — trouble  which,  however, 
has  passed  away  now.  Huddersfield  is  an 
ancient  town,  as  the  attribution  of  its  name  to 
an  “ original  Saxon  settler,”  named  Oder  or 
Hudder,  of  itself  proves ; its  rivers  and  canals, 
its  position  and  surroundings,  have  brought  it 
trade,  and  given  it  growth,  as  we  shall  find. 
Without  preface,  let  us  look  at  the  town  in  the 
past  and  the  present.  Forty  years  ago  Hud- 
dersfield was  a town  of  importance,  but  not  as 
it  is  now.  It  depended  chiefly  on  the  woollen 
trade  ; it  had  its  parish  church  and  half  a dozen 
Dissenting  places  of  worship.  Its  mechanics’ 
institute  was  youthful  and  vigorous ; it  had 
several  philanthropic  societies  in  advance  of  the 
age  ; and  from  a barren  country  round  about  it 
drew  coals  in  abundance.  Its  population  was, 
for  the  whole  parish,  31,041  in  1831, — an  in- 
crease within  the  previous  decade  of  7,000 ; and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  its  one 
member  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
voters  out  of  the  small  total  of  about  600.  The 
town  was  lighted  by  gas, — a circumstance  not  so 
general  then ; and  fair  attention  was  bestowed 
on  its  sanitary  surroundings.  There  were  three 
banks  in  Huddersfield  then, — the  Huddersfield 
Banking  Company,  the  Mirfield  and  Huddersfield 
Bank,  and  that  of  Rawson  & Co.  Of  cloth-dressers 
there  were  many,  from  Lindley  to  Fartown ; 
there  were  half  a dozen  fulling-millers,  many 
woollen  cloth  and  fancy  goods  manufacturers, 
a paper-maker  at  the  Forth  House  mill ; twelve 
scribbling-mills ; three  of  the  Greenwoods  were 
shuttle- makers  ; whilst  velveteen-makers,  wool- 
staplers,  and  others  of  kindred  trades  from  the 
outskirts  centred  in  the  town.  It  had  no  rail- 
way then,  but  the  “ Royal  Mail,”  the  “ Tally- 
ho,”  and  other  coaches  did  service,  whilst  many 
carriers,  Pickford’s  “ Fly-boats,”  and  the  water 
conveyances  of  the  Kenwurthys,  Marsdens,  and 
Carvers,  did  duty  in  their  respective  spheres. 
Since  these  days  Huddersfield  has  been  greatly 
changed,  and  for  the  better ; whilst  it  has 
grown  it  has  added  to  itself  the  attributes  of 
growing  towns,  and  it  has,  moreover,  widened 
the  area  of  its  borough,  and  enlarged  the  liber- 
ties of  its  inhabitants.  It  depends  still  in  great 
degree  on  woollens  and  worsted,  and  retains  a 
hold  on  silk  and  cotton  industries,  while  machi- 
nery and  mining  help  it  in  large  degree ; and 
here  it  may  be  at  once  said  that  its  population 
haB  risen  to  121,892  at  the  last  census,  and  that 
there  is  probably  a continuance  of  the  increase, 
which  has  marked  itself  so  fully  in  previous 
decades, — an  increase  to  be  tabulated  in  a year 
or  two. 

Plunging  into  a mass  of  statistics,  let  us  say 
that  Huddersfield  has  an  area  of  10,998  acres, 
its  population  dwelling  in  15,598  houses  in 
the  municipal  borough,  and  that  there  are 
now  over  13,000  electors  to  its  one  mem- 
ber. The  amount  of  property  and  profits 
assessed  to  the  income-tax  was,  in  1876,  about 
1,170,0001.  As  to  the  earnings  in  its  great 
woollen  industry,  it  may  be  said  that  an  official 
report  shows  that  they  vary  greatly, — in  pre- 
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paring  woollen  cloth,  from  girls  at  8s.  per  week, 
to  foremen  scribblers  at  60s.,  and  in  weaving 
there  is  as  wide  a discrepancy.  That  industry 
has  shared  in  the  depression  which  most  trades 
have  known  in  this  country  in  recent  years,  and 
from  which  they  are  only  now  apparently 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  revival,  but  in  the 
Huddersfield  district  the  textile  trades  have 
taken  deep  root,  the  roots  being  also  wide 
spread,  and  their  present  greatness  is  one  of 
the  best  signs  of  the  probable  future  growth  of 
the  town.  But  it  does  not  depend  exclusively 
on  woollens  or  cotton,  or  silk.  Its  production 
of  coal  is  large,  thirty-six  mines  being  included 
in  the  Huddersfield  sub-district  in  the  latest 
report  of  the  mine  inspector  for  Yorkshire, 
whilst  several  of  these  produce  also  considerable 
quantities  of  fire-clay  in  addition.  But  the 
value  of  these  fuel-supplies  is  less  in  the 
way  of  those  vaster  supplies  found  in 
great  mining  districts  than  it  is  to  ensure 
a cheap  supply  for  the  mills  and  manu- 
factories around  Huddersfield.  For  it  is  not 
only  in  the  town,  but  in  the  many  growing 
manufacturing  villages  near,  that  the  trade 
of  the  Huddersfield  district  finds  scope, 
though  it  is  to  that  centre  that  it  looks  for  its 
proper  market.  Here  also  the  traffic  of  the 
district  converges,  as  does  also  travel,  by  rail- 
way, 'bus,  and  occasionally  by  otber  methods. 
With  that  growth  of  trade  there  has  been  a 
growth  of  some  of  the  evils  which  usually 
accompany  great  populations,  for  in  a recent 
Blue  Book  it  was  stated  that  in  Huddersfield 
one  person  out  of  every  118  of  the  population 
was  yearly  arrested  for  drunkenness,  and  it 
was  also  stated  that  there  was  one  public  house 
to  every  217  of  the  population,  so  that  the 
“ droughty  clay  ” of  the  town  seems  to  have  full 
facility  for  gratifying  its  thirst.  The  borough 
has  had  to  provide  for  a large  pauper  community, 
and  it  has  its  full  share  of  disease  and  accident, 
for  which  provision  has  been  needed.  There 
have  been  during  the  forty  years  attempts  to 
meet  the  growing  religious  and  scholastic  needs 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  those  of  govern- 
ment in  local  affairs,  and  some  of  the  buildings 
that  are  the  result  are  architectural  additions 
to  the  beauties  of  the  town,  whilst  hitherto  its 
comparatively  young  corporation  has  done  good 
work  in  its  own  department. 

As  to  the  future  of  Huddersfield,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  gives  the  signs  of  a growth 
so  rapid  as  it  has  experienced  in  the  past. 
It  belongs  to  the  towns  which  depend  upon 
manufactures ; and  it  is  evident  that  though 
Great  Britain  may  retain  its  manufacturing 
supremacy,  yet  it  will  not  continue  to  be  the 
manufactory  for  the  world.  That  is  to  say, 
some  of  the  Continental  nations  are  begin- 
ning to  manufacture,  and  though  they  do  a 
fully  compete  with  us  yet,  they  must  to  a 
very  large  extent  manufacture  for  themselves, 
and  England  will  need  to  find  other  markets  for 
part  of  her  manufactures.  But  though  we  may 
not  be  the  manufactory  of  the  world,  we  shall 
continue  apparently  for  some  time  to  be  its 
mart.  Hence  the  progress  now  should  be  most 
rapid  in  those  towns  which  depend  upon  the 
sale  and  transit  of  goods  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  rather  than  in  those  which  manufacture. 
Huddersfield  is  one  of  the  latter,  but  it  has  in 
it  the  elements  of  growth,  though  not  perhaps 
to  such  a great  extent  as  in  the  past.  It  has 
planted  great  trades  in  its  midst  and  around  it ; 
these  trades  will  in  some  measure  grow,  and  if 
old  markets  are  withdrawn  from  England  there 
are  new  markets  to  be  found  for  the  looking, — 
markets  into  which  it  must  be  many  years 
before  we  have  to  compete  with  native  goods. 
Having  built  up  a population  on  these  industries, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  great  centre  of 
the  woollen  trade  shall  rest  there.  But  it  is 
evident  that  it  will  have  increased  competition 
to  meet  with,  and  its  motto  will  have  to  be  to 
improve  its  product  and  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production.  Waste  will  have  to  be  lessened 
very  greatly  ; the  fullest  measure  of  power  will 
need  to  be  extracted  from  coal ; rates  will  need 
to  be  brought  down,  and  economies  all  round, 
whilst  every  effort  will  be  needed  to  lighten  the 
capital  charges  by  spreading  them  over  an  in- 
creased area  of  production.  With  an  improve- 
ment of  the  product,  and  with  less  dislike  to  new 
processes  with  better  work  and  cheaper  goods, 
the  Huddersfield  of  the  future,  preserving  and 
extending  its  good  government  and  its  full 
attempts  to  educate,  in  the  entire  sense  of  the 
word,  may  compare  favourably  again  with  that 
of  the  present,  as  the  latter  does  with  that  of 
the  past. 


EDUCATION  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 

As  ardent  promoters  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
translating  and  reproducing  the  following  ex- 
tremely typical  proclamation.  This  royal  mani- 
festo testifies  to  an  enlightened  disposition  of 
the  sovereign  lady  governing  a semi-barbarous 
state,  which  might  serve  as  a good  example  to 
rulers  of  other  and  more  advanced  countries. 
This  is  the  document,  which  we  give  as  literally 
as  possible : — 

“ I,  Queen  Eanavalona,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  will  of  the  people,  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
protectress  of  the  laws  of  my  kingdom,  &c. 

I say  as  follows.  Inhabitants  of  Iboina,  I 
am  happy  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  spread  in  my  kingdom,  to  render  my 
people  wise  and  good  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  But  it  is  not  only  the  Imerinas  who 
have  heard  this  Gospel,  it  has  also  reached  you, 
people  of  Iboina,  and  for  this  I am  especially 
grateful  to  God. 

And  now  I will  make  you  know  the  number  of 
pupils  that  may  be  fonnd  in  each  of  your  towns. 
I have  had  these  statistics  printed,  so  that  you 
may  all  see  them,  and  so  that  you  may  be  con- 
vinced that  I see  and  hear  all ; for,  in  truth,  I 
see  and  hear  all,  because  my  subjects  are  as  so 
many  eyes  and  so  many  ears  looking  and 
listening  for  me.  And  when  I examined  the 
number  of  your  children  who  go  to  school  I 
remarked  that  there  were  very  few  as  compared 
to  the  population  of  Iboina. 

Consequently,  send  your  children  to  be  in- 
structed, for  it  will  be  a benefit  to  you  as  well 
as  to  them.  It  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  an 
account  of  your  cattle,  of  your  money,  of  your 
property,  and  it  will  also  be  the  road  to  advance- 
ment ; for  I am  a sovereign  who  rewards  amply 
those  who  deserve  it. 

And  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  be  also  active ; 
for  I am  happy  in  seeing  my  subjects  good  and 
wise.  It  is  a thiDg  that  will  benefit  you,  that 
which  I advise  you  to  do ; for  if  it  was  capable 
of  doing  you  any  harm  I should  not  order  it. 
But  I know  that  it  will  be  for  you  a cause  of 
prosperity,  and  on  that  ground  I insist  that  you 
shall  all  instruct  yourselves  ; therefore  be  all  of 
you  diligent,  for  though  you  may  not  now 
understand  the  beauties  and  joys  of  science  and 
wisdom,  you  will  appreciate  these  benefits  when 
you  possess  them. 

Thus  has  spoken, 

Eanavalona,  Queen  of  Madagascar.” 


SCIENTIFIC  MISSIONS. 

A PREMIUM  FOR  WRITERS  ON  ART. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
has  determined  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  spirit 
of  original  research  by  appointing  various 
missions.  These  embrace  a variety  of  subjects 
which  are  not  perhaps  all  of  the  most  useful 
and  practical  description,  but  they  will  not  fail 
to  interest  scholars  and  specialists.  For  in- 
stance, M.  E.  Thomas,  Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity, is  entrusted  with  a gratuitous  mission  to 
study  in  the  libraries  of  Berne,  Leyden,  Cassel, 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Munich,  the  manuscripts 
of  Servius  and  Virgil.  As  a contrast  to  this 
form  of  researoh,  the  sub-direotor  of  the  Lyons 
Museum,  M.  Ernest  Chantre,  will  proceed  to 
Kasan,  to  the  Caucasus,  the  Crimea,  and  Turkey 
so  as  to  prosecute  anthropological  studies.  M. 
Emile  Rivifere,  who  is  a member  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society,  will  continue,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State,  his  archaeological  pre- 
historic researches  in  the  department  of  the 
Alpes-Maritimes,  and  notably  in  the  cantons  of 
Saint  Cezaire  and  Saint  Vallier-de-Thieys.  M. 
Felix  Pecaut,  a journalist  and  a contributor  to 
the  Temps,  will  be  despatched  on  a special 
mission  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing on  the  organisation  of  primary  and 
superior  education  in  that  country.  An 
eminent  engineer,  M.  Paul  Sardu,  will  pro- 
ceed to  Japan  to  report  on  the  geology  of  that 
country,  and  investigate  its  mineral  industries 
and  resources.  Finally,  M.  Charles  Sauvestre, 
the  well-known  writer,  will  collect,  analyse,  and 
classify  all  documents  and  reports  concerning 
the  history  and  organisation  of  primary  instruc- 
tion in  France. 

If  these  were  the  only  missions  and  forms 
of  research  supported  by  the  Government, 
we  should  find  much  to  criticise,  and  might 
object  that  there  are  many  other  matters  of 
far  greater  moment  which  require  immediate 
.attention,  The  appointments  we  have  men- 


tioned are,  however,  but  a small  instalment  of  i 
the  measures  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
will  adopt  so  as  to  forward  the  cause  of  learn- 1 
ing  in  its  every  branch.  With  regard  to  the 
more  practical  form  of  study,  such  as  engineer-! 
ing  and  architecture,  we  know  that  the  French: 
people  are  richly  endowed,  and  that  native! 
talent  readily  obtains  State  aid  to  facilitate  its 
development.  In  this  respect,  the  most  recent: 
form  of  encouragement,  which  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention,  is  the  notice  just  issued  by 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.i 
announcing  that  the  Louis  Fould  prize  will  bel 
given  for  the  first  time  during  the  course  of  the 
year  1881  for  the  best  history  of  art  and  design: 
up  to  the  epoch  of  Pericles.  For  this  purpose: 
M.  Fould  has  placed  20,000  francs  at  the  dis-i 
posal  of  the  Academy.  Foreigners  as  well  ad 
Frenchmen  are  allowed  to  compete,  and  theirt 
works  must  relate  to  all  that  concerns  sculpture,! 
painting,  engraving,  architecture,  and  arts 
generally  as  applied  to  industry. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  PICARDY. 

Archaeological  researches  in  France  have 
been  so  extended  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  so  many  precious  vestiges  of  the 
past  brought  to  light,  that  it  was  deemed  ex. 
pedient  to  establish  dep&ts  for  the  reception  oin 
these  valuable  relics  of  a bygone  age,  and  in 
these  products  no  part  of  France  has  proved 
more  fertile  than  the  North.  In  consequence! 
the  Picardy  Society  of  Antiquaries  resolved: 
upon  the  construction  of  a museum,  and  iri 
1852,  from  the  proceeds  of  several  lotteries,  anc: 
under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  gronnoii 
where  formerly  the  old  arsenal  stood  wae 
granted  to  them,  in  addition  to  another  piece  ok 
town  land,  known  as  the  Moreaucourt.  The' 
museum  was  constructed  upon  the  plans  ofc 
M.  Parent,  and  completed  by  M.  Diet  in  1865;i 
The  success  of  the  work  is  due,  above  all,  to  the 
energy  of  Mr.  Charles  Dufour,  member  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  who  was  also  president!: 
of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Governd 
ment.  One  of  the  galleries  bears  his  name.  It 
1870  the  Society  offered  the  museum  to  the  town: 
of  Amiens,  who  entered  into  possession  or 
January  15th,  1873. 

The  form  of  the  museum  is  a rectangle,  anc 
is  composed  of  a ground-floor  and  one  story.i 
The  former  is  devoted  to  the  antiquities,  medals! 
and  sculpture,  ancient  and  modern.  The  first! 
floor  contains  paintingB  and  engravings,  the 
greater  number  and  most  important  of  which 
have  been  given  by  the  Government.  Behind 
the  museum,  and  belonging  to  it,  is  attached  an 
archaeological  garden. 

The  paintings  in  the  chapel  were  executed 
from  the  designs  of  M.  Diet,  the  architect.  The1 
two  over  the  door,  “ God,  thy  Father,”  and  the 
“ Creation,”  are  the  work  of  M.  Charles  Borely: 
There  are  also  some  very  fine  stained-glass  win-v 
dows  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  antiquities 
of  a most  interesting  nature,  mostly  local. 

We  have  to  thank  M.  CharleB  Borely,  the 
indefatigable  director  of  the  museum,  for 
useful  information,  and  we  would  suggest  tet 
tourists  the  advisability  of  visiting  the  Museum.; 
They  will  not  regret  the  time  spent  there,  and 
some,  perhaps,  may  find  it  equally  interesting! 
as  the  famous  cathedral. 


An  Artist’s  Will. — The  will  (dated  June  28,; 
1879)  of  Mr.  Charles  Landseer,  R.A.,  late  of  35, 
Grove-end-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  who  died  onl 
July  22nd  last,  was  proved  on  the  16th  ult.  by: 
Thomas  Hyde  Hills,  John  Percy,  M.D.,  and 
Arnold  William  White,  the  executors,  the  per- 
sonal estate  being  sworn  under  30,000f.  The 
testator  bequeaths  Stubbs’s  studies  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  horse  to  the  Royal  Academy  ofi 
Arts ; 500i.  each  to  the  Royal  National  Life-! 
boat  Institution  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital; 
1,0001.  each  to  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent: 
Institution,  the  Artists’  Orphan  Home  Fund, 
and  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Artists . 
Fund  ; 10,000i.  to  three  trustees  to  be  named  by 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy! 
of  Arts,  London,  upon  trust,  to  apply  the  income, 
towards  founding  one  or  more  scholarships, 
be  called  “ Landseer  Scholarships,”  such  scholar- 
ships to  be  tenable  for  such  periods,  of  sue 
amount,  and  awarded  on  such  conditions,  as  t e 
said  President  and  Council  shall,  by  rules  to  e. 
made  by  them,  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; an 
other  legacies.  The  residue  of  his  property  e 
leaves  to  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
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iOPOSSD  RESTORATION  OF 
TLEY  CHAPEL,  DERBYSHIRE. 
ure,  on  “ Steetley  and  the  Neighbour- 
is  given  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  Corn 
i,  Worksop,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  author  of 
d arches  in  Derbyshire.”  Mr.  F.  J.  S. 
, M.P.,  presided.  The  lecture  had 
Itioular  reference  to  Steetley  Chapel, 
S Irish  of  Whit  well,  and  was  given  in 
isie  work  of  restoration.  The  chapel. 

1 an  interesting  example,  is  attributed 
gn  of  King  Stephen.  So  late  as  the 
; of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
I'ith  a vaulted  roof,  but  this  has  long 
appeared.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
le  building,  and  to  arrest  the  progress 
not  merely  from  motives  of  antiqua- 
rest,  says  the  Independent,  for  at 
a new  Bhaft  has  been  sunk  for  coal,  a 
ilation  is  springing  up,  twenty-five 
ive  been  built  and  inhabited,  and 
Jhapel  alone  promises  to  supply  a place 
P- 

commenced  by  saying  that  the  reason 
T knew  so  little  about  the  chapel 
was,  that  about  the  year  1400  it 
be  a parochial  church  of  its  own,  and 
volved  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
The  probability  was  that  Steetley 
as  designed  and  carried  out  at  the 
f Gley  de  Breton,  between  the  years 
1140,  and,  after  being  many  years  in 
of  the  Vavasours,  was  sold  in  1360 
jbrated  baronial  family  of  Freshfield, 
My,  who  held  the  Steetley  estate  on 
I of  a nominal  service  to  the  Vavasours, 
dr  to  conclude  that  about  the  year 
i'  burch  became  attached  to  Whitwell, 
i in  searching  the  diocesan  registers 
documents,  he  had  failed  to  find  any 
1 f the  amalgamation  of  Steetley  to 

I This  was  the  more  curious,  because  he 
[ ) difficulty  in  tracing  such  amalgama- 
i»  er  cases;  for  instance,  he  found  that 

a at  Duckmanton  (a  few  miles  from 
b Id)  was  united  to  Sutton,  because  it 
} ;he  people  to  sustain  the  two  fabrics, 
frty  at  Steetley  remained  with  the 
H i until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
it  was  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Went- 

I I ultimately  passed  to  the  Duke  of 
) at  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
1 in  1842.  It  was  interesting  to  notice 
u f the  rectors  of  Steetley,  Lawrance, 
e was  instituted  in  1349,  probably  he- 
rald cure  bodies  as  well  as  souls.  At 
a great  plague  devastated  Europe  (in 
id  was  brought  to  England  by  some 

''  who  landed  in  Dorsetshire  in  1348. 

81  1349,  the  plague  reached  Derby- 
«'  permeated  throughout  the  kingdom. 
ifliB  in  Europe  were  estimated  at 
m and  one  burial-ground  in  Lon- 
I site  of  the  Charterhouse,  received 
0 ies.  In  Derbyshire  alone  77  beneficed 
t'l  i from  the  plague,  and  22  others  re- 
P or  were  the  monastic  clergy  more 

0 The  plague  had  a most  important 
p on  agriculture,  upon  political  life,  and 
fr'al  history,  especially  as  it  gave  a 
• to  church  building  and  religion.  The 
“ Steetley  Chapel  were  surpassingly 
W*  The  building  was  of  simple  con- 
*'  I Its  nave  formed  a parallelogram,  the 
-*(.8  something  like  a square,  and  to  the 
Vihe  sanctuary,  in  the  shape  of  an 
iim  seen  now  in  England,  although 
with  in  Germany,  and  certain  dis- 
prance.  The  exterior  length  of  the 

3 i'ding,  taking  the  outer  walls,  was 
" 5 the  length  of  the  sanctuary, 

I by  12  ft.  7 in. ; the  chancel,  16  ft.  by 
■ ; and  the  nave,  29  ft.  by  16  ft.  The 

1 i he  chancel  arch  was  8 ft.,  and  the 
11  iroh  a little  over  10  ft.,  and  the  walls, 

^ i3  substantial  throughout,  varied  from 
^Ito  3 ft.  in  thickness.  One  of  the 

ities  of  the  building  was  the  very 
Edition  in  which  it  had  been  left  since 
'■  mes.  The  greater  portion  of  our 
1{brk  had  been  built  over,  and  inter- 
by  subsequent  styles,  but  so  far  as 
P i was  worth  anything  he  unhesitat- 
Tranced  Steetley  Chapel  as  the  most 
? cimen  of  Norman  architecture  to  be 
where  in  Europe.  The  lecturer  de- 
yl  sculpture  upon  the  main  entrance, 
and  of  elegantly-carved  interlacing 
'■  °h  ran  outside  the  apse,  and  after 
1 a the  twin  objects  of  the  chapel,— a 


place  of  worship  in  times  of  peace,  and  a place 
of  refuge  and  defence  when  the  barons  were 
engaged  in  fighting, — said  his  opinion  was  that 
the  chapel  was  erected  either  at  the  end  of  the 
l’eign  of  Henry  I.  or  at  the  beginning  of 
Stephen’s  reign,  somewhere  about  1120  or  1140. 
Concluding,  he  spoke  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving such  a valuable  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture,  and  wished  the  project  for  the 
restoration  of  the  chapel  the  most  complete 
success. 


CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORELAND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  Society  had  a two  days’ 
excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Naworth  and  Gils- 
land  on  the  27th  and  28th  ult.  At  Naworth 
Castle  the  visitors  were  received  by  Mr.  George 
Howard,  M.P.,  who  at  once  conducted  them  into 
the  hall,  where  seats  had  been  arranged  at  the 
upper  end.  Mr.  Howard  was  elected  to  the 
chair.  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  contributed  a long 
and  interesting  paper  on  the  Barony  of  Gilsland. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  remarked  that  Lord 
Thomas  Dacre  built  Askerton  Castle,  as  his 
initials  show,  to  guard  against  inroads  from 
Liddesdale  by  Bewcastle  and  the  Maiden  Way  ; 
he  built  Drumburgh  Castle  out  of  the  materials 
from  the  Roman  Wall  to  stop  invasions  across 
the  Solway;  and  his  arms,  with  the  garter 
round,  are  still  over  the  door  of  the  farmhouse 
into  which  the  castle  has  been  converted.  He 
built  the  outworks  of  Naworth  Castle,  as  his 
arms  and  his  initials  and  those  of  his  wife  prove. 
Much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  castle  is  due  to 
him.  Lord  Thomas  Dacre  died  24th  of  October, 
1525,  his  wife  having  died  nine  years  before. 
They  are  buried  at  Lanercost,  under  a finely- 
carved  tomb,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir. 
His  eldest  son  succeeded  as  William  Lord  Dacre 
of  Gillesland  and  Greystoke,  and  also  succeeded 
as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches.  He  was 
governor  of  Carlisle  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Alary,  and  Elizabeth,  though  not  continuously. 
It  is  probably  his  wife  who  is  commemorated  on 
the  silver-gilt  racing  bell  in  possession  of  the 
Corporation  of  Carlisle  : — 

THE  . SWEFTES  . HORSE  . THIS  . BELL  . TO  . TAKE 
FOR  . MI  . LADE  . DAKER  . SAKE. 

Sir  George  Dnckett,  bart.,  contributed  copies 
of  a number  of  letters  from  Col.  Charles  Howard, 
of  Naworth,  to  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell,  in 
1655,  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Thurloe, 
1655- 58. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson  began  the  reading  of  a 
paper  in  the  hall,  on  Naworth  Castle,  and  after- 
wards, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howard,  the 
party  were  conducted  over  the  building,  Mr. 
Ferguson  explaining  the  architectural  features 
of  most  interest.  He  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  the  castle  for  the  purposes 
of  offence  and  defence,  as  it  rises  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a natural  escarpment  of  rock  and  cliff 
formed  by  the  precipitous  sides  of  a ravine  down 
which  flow  the  waters  of  two  rivulets.  Being 
thus  naturally  protected  on  three  sides,  it 
required  only  an  artificial  barrier  to  the  south- 
east, facing  that  gentle  declivity  down  which 
the  visitors  had  just  come.  The  question  they 
were  now  trying  to  fathom  was  how  this  build- 
iog  grew  upon  this  site,  or  what  sort  of  building 
was  first  erected  upon  it.  The  earliest  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  the  licence  to  Ranulph  de 
Dacre,  in  1335,  to  crenellate.  In  was  to  be 
presumed  that  some  building  existed  before 
this.  On  making  a careful  examination  of  the 
south-west  tower,  the  Carlisle  Tower,  he  found 
that  the  lower  part  of  it  and  of  the  western 
curtain-wall  was  not  later  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  that  it  had  formed  the  original 
peel  tower,  from  which  this  great  castle  grew. 
By  the  position  this  tower  occupied,  he  thought 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  first  builder  to  form 
a large  enclosure  or  bailey,  and  that  was  done 
by  stretching  a similar  wall  across  the  south- 
east front  to  that  existing  on  the  west  front, 
and  occupying  the  position  of  the  present  south- 
east front,  and  before  it  was  formed  a deep 
moat  crossed  by  a wooden  drawbridge.  The 
tower  consists,  on  the  ground  floor,  of  the  cellar, 
which  possesses  a narrow  single-light  window, 
with  a staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
giving  access  to  the  house-place  on  the  first- 
floor.  It  was  evident  that  the  boldly-ribbed 
vaulting  was  a later  addition.  He  took  it  that 
Ranulph  de  Dacre  when  he  obtained  licence  to 
crenellate,  found  this  tower  either  not  entirely 
completed,  or  in  ruins,  and  that  he  completed 
it,  battlementad  it  and  the  walls  on  the 


bailey,  formed  the  gateway  to  the  castle  on  its 
south-west  front,  and  probably  built  sundry 
offices  under  the  curtain  walls.  The  next  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  in  the  heraldic  dress  of 
the  great  builder  of  the  family,  Thomas  Lord 
Dacre.  He  took  it  that  in  his  time  the  castle 
had  fallen  into  disrepair.  He  repaired  the 
existing  buildings  and  made  considerable  addi- 
tions to  them.  He  rebuilt  the  upper  part  of 
the  Carlisle  Tower,  and  entirely  built  the  south- 
east tower,  known  as  Lord  William  Howard’s 
Tower.  This  tower  possessed  great  peculiari- 
ties. It  had  evidently  been  an  afterthought, 
and  had  been  constructed  at  a more  recent 
period  than  the  curtain  walls  in  the  court-yard, 
which  at  this  point  formed  a very  acute  angle’ 
and  Lord  William’s  Tower  consisted  only  of  the 
upper  stories  which  rise  above  the  battlemented 
walls  of  the  court-yard,  and  is  carried  upon  a 
deeply -ribbed  series  of  arches  spanning  the  tri- 
angular space  between  the  walls  and  the  oourt- 
yard,  a most  daring  and  ingenious  piece  of 
construction.  The  Howard  Tower  is  carried  in 
mid-air  by  an  arch,  and  for  all  the  support  they 
give  it  the  rooms,  staircases,  and  wall  below 
it  towards  the  court-yard  might  be  cleared 
away.  In  the  unfortunate  fire  which  occurred 
in  1843  this  actually  occurred.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  hall  had 
arrived  at  its  greatest  perfection.  He  had  no 
doubt  Lord  Thomas  built  himself  a hall,  built 
the  gate-house,  and  the  boat-house,  and  thuB 
formed  an  outer  court-yard.  During  litigation 
which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
Naworth  was  said  to  have  been  unoccupied  for 
thirty  years.  A report  at  that  time  said  it  was 
in  “ very  great  decay  in  all  parts,  and  the  out- 
houses and  other  houses  and  offices  are  utterlie 
decayed.”  To  Lord  William  Howard  they  must 
attribute  the  domestic  buildings  that  now  exist, 
the  repair  of  Lord  Thomas  Dacre’s  work,  the 
construction  of  the  gallery  along  the  south-east 
front,  and  the  decorating  and  beautifying  of  the 
whole  structure. 

The  visitors  afterwards  took  a walk  round  the 
castle,  Mr.  Charles  Ferguson  pointing  out  some 
of  the  portions  of  the  building  he  had  mentioned 
in  his  paper. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  submitted  a paper  giving 
a full  description  of  all  the  heraldic  devices  in 
and  about  Naworth  Castle. 

Having  left  the  castle,  the  visitors  were  con- 
veyed to  Gilsland,  where  they  dined  together  at 
the  Shaws  Hotel,  and  the  first  day’s  proceed- 
ings were  at  an  end.  Airs.  Howard  had,  through 
Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  invited  the  members  of  the 
society  to  luncheon  at  the  castle,  but  the  invi- 
tation was  declined,  owing  to  the  stem  rule  of 
the  society  not  to  accept  hospitality  of  the 
owners  of  any  place  they  may  visit.  This  led 
to  groans  on  the  part  of  some  who  had  been  out 
many  hours. 

On  the  second  day,  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  gave 
brief  descriptions  of  sepulchral  slabs  found  at 
Melmerby  and  Beaumont.  That  at  Alelmerby 
was  curious  as  having  on  it  a very  unusual  com- 
bination of  a chalice,  a clasped  book,  and  a pair 
of  sharp  shears.  A good  deal  of  discussion  had 
taken  place  at  a meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  on  this  combination  of  the  shears, 
which  are  usually  attributed  to  a woman,  with 
the  chalice  and  book,  which  are  considered  the 
emblem  of  a priest.  The  slab  at  Beaumont  had 
on  it  a rudely-cut  haiq).  A slab  that  was  exhi- 
bited was  perhaps  the  most  important.  It  was 
found  a hundred  years  ago  at  Bowness,  and 
has  been  lost  ever  since.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Hutchinson’s  “ History  of  Cumberland.”  Quite 
recently  it  was  found  again.  Hutchinson’s 
description  of  it  raised  a controversy  between 
the  English  and  German  epigraphists,  the 
former  doubting  and  the  latter  supporting  its 
genuineness.  The  following  is  given  by  the 
Carlisle  Journal  as  the  latest  reading  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  stone  : — 

ONIANVS  DL 

LODATE  VITE  * 1VRA  QVARTVS 
SVPPLEATV  * OTIS  FIDM  Q 

AVREIS  - SAORABO  CARMEN 
IOXV  . IRITIM  LITTERIS. 

A number  of  new  members  having  been 
elected,  shortly  after  twelve  o’clock  the  party 
took  their  departure  by  train  from  Gilsland  and 
went  to  Brampton,  where  they  were  met  by 
carriages.  In  these  they  at  once  drove  to 
Brampton  old  church,  where  Canon  Dixon,  of 
Hayton,  read  a paper  on  the  old  Hayton 
registers.  Mr.  Whitehead  next  read  a paper  on 
the  church.  He  stated  that  when  the  ancient 
church  was  pulled  down  in  1789  the  chancel  was 
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allowed  to  remain,  because  the  churchyard  con- 
tinued to  be  used  occasionally  as  a burial-ground. 
Consequently  what  now  remains  is  simply  the 
fabric  of  the  old  chancel,  with  a modern  poroh 
added.  In  1861  the  burial-ground  was  closed 
by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  a new  piece 
of  ground  was  obtained  close  by,  and  the  intenor 
of  the  chancel  was  arranged  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent. When  that  was  done  the  east  window  was 
removed  and  a plain  square  sash  window  in- 
Berted,  and  the  late  Joseph  Parker  had  said  that 
a " fresco  ” was  discovered  on  the  north  wall. 
He  hoped  Mr.  Charles  Ferguson  would  remove 
a portion  of  the  plaster  and  see  whether  that 
was  so.  Though  the  renovation  took  place 
twenty  years  ago,  nobody  seemed  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  roof,  or  even  whether  the  chancel 
had  one.  At  present  there  is  a ceiling.  Mr.C.  J. 
Ferguson  said  the  chancel  was  apparently  Late 
Norman.  In  the  south  wall  is  an  arch  over  a 
tomb,  probably  that  of  some  great  benefactor 
of  the  church,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
stone  now  beneath  the  arch  is  the  original  one. 

The  party  proceeded  next  to  Castlesteads. 
Here  a number  of  Roman  rings  were  exhibited, 
which  had  been  found  mainly  during  the  making 
of  a flower-garden  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnson. 
This  garden,  said  Mr.  Ferguson,  occupied  the 
Bite  of  an  old  Roman  camp.  Most  of  the  rings 
were  set  with  gems,  and  two  in  especial  were 
curious.  One  represented  a human  figure  on 
the  legs  of  a fowl,  and  Mr.  King  said  it  was 
gnostic.  The  other  rudely  represented  a cross 
with  a head  on  it. 

With  the  return  of  the  party  to  Brampton  a 
very  successful  meeting  was  brought  to  a close. 

A winter  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Penrith, 
probably  in  the  second  week  of  December. 


“ ELECTRICITY  AS  A MOTIVE  POWER.’ 


The  discourse  under  this  title  delivered  to 
4,000  of  the  working  men  of  Sheffield,  during 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
by  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton,  was  less  quoted  at  the 
time  than  it  deserved  to  be.  We  print  the  con- 
cluding portion,  referring  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  light : — 

Various  calculations  have  been  made  as  to  the 
relative  coBt  of  lighting  by  burning  coal  to  pro- 
duce gas,  or  by  burning  coal  to  work  dynamo 
machines  for  producing  electric  currents,  and  it 
seems  to  be  pretty  certain  that  if  a large  amount 
of  light  be  required  in  one  place,  the  electric 
light  is  at  least  twenty  times  as  cheap  as  coal ; 
Sk  William  Thomson,  our  eminent  electrician, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  may  be  made  133 
times  as  cheap.  And  certainly  that  there  is  a 
great  saving  in  expense  in  electric  lighting  is 
Been  from  the  actual  result  obtained  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  London,  which  is  an  example,  and 
perhaps  the  only  example  in  connexion  with 
electric  lighting,  where  the  science  of  putting  a 
brilliant  light  high  up  has  been  allowed  to  ride 
over  the  precedent  of  putting  a number  of 
feeble  glimmers  all  over  a building.  Now,  the 
duration  during  which  the  electric  light  is  used 
at  the  Albert  Hall  on  any  one  evening  is  only 
three  hours,  the  time  of  the  performance,  so 
that  the  cost  of  getting  up  steam  before  the 
light  is  used,  and  the  waste  of  heat  after  the 
engine  is  stopped,  constitutes  an  important  part 
of  the  whole  expenditure.  However,  including  this 
i a jnr.fi T-anf  nrroa  nndpr  whiph  Dr.  Siemens 


of  the  whole  expenditure,  nowever,  muiuuiug  ima 
and  other  disadvantages  under  which  Dr.  Siemens 
labours  in  this  matter,  the  actual  cost,  including 
labour  of  men,  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  &c.,  is  only  one-third  of  that  of  the 
former  iuferior  gas-lights,  and  thus  a saving  of 
about  11.  103.  an  hour  has  been  effected.  And 
in  addition  to  this  money  economy,  a great  and 
almost  unexpected  gain  has  been  attained.  For 
the  smaller  amount  of  noxious  gas  produced  in 
the  electric  arc,  than  in  burning  the  necessary 
amount  of  gas  to  produce  even  an  inferior  light, 
makes  ventilation  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London, 
now  a less  important  question.  And  the  smaller 
amount  of  heat  at  present  produced  causes  less 
draught,  so  that  taking  the  two  things  together 
the  air  is  much  more  steady.  But  steady  air 
of  uniform  temperature  is  very  transparent  for 
sound,  while  layers  of  air  of  unequal  tempera- 
ture are  opaque  to  sound.  Consequently  this 
stillness  of  the  air,  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
electric  light,  enables  the  singing  and  music  to 
be  better  heard,  an  advantage  of  enormous  im 
portance  in  so  gigantic  a concert-hall.  As  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  delightful  coolness  of 
the  air  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London,  was  the 


warmth  of  the  brilliantly  gas-lighted  ball-room 
at  the  Cutlers'  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  and 
which  was  only  surpassed  by  the  warmth  of  the 
reception  offered  to  the  British  Association  by 
your  Master  Cutler. 

Lighting  streets  by  electricity  has  not  been 
so  successful,  economically,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  instead  of  having  a large  bright  light,  at  a 
considerable  height,  reflected  downwards,  as  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  London,  English  conservatism 
has  prevented  the  authorities  from  grasping  the 
possibility  of  using  for  street  illumination  any- 
thing differing  from  an  ordinary  iron  lamp-post. 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a few  large 
electrio  lights,  high  up,  were  used  for  street 
illumination,  the  same  sort  of  result  as  has 
been  obtained  at  the  Albert  Hall  would  be 
arrived  at.  And  in  connexion  with  the  general 
illumination  of  a town  by  electricity,  there  is 
this  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all 
experiments  lead  to  the  result  that  the  larger 
are  the  dynamo  machines  used  for  producing  the 
electric  light,  the  cheaper  is  the  light  produced 
per  horse  power.  For  example,  with  this 
smallest  Siemens’s  machine,  which  I have  on 
the  table,  one-horse  power  gives  600  candles, 
whereas  with  the  larger  machine,  such  as  we 
are  running  backwards  for  driving  our  emery 
wheel,  circular  saw,  &c.,  one-horse  power  gives 
1,500  candle  power,  more  than  double  the  light 
furnished  by  the  other  machine ; and  it  is  said, 
although  I cannot  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  with 
the  very  large  machines  used  in  lighting  the 
Palais  de  l’Industrie  in  Paris,  6,000  candles  were 
obtained  per  horse  power.  At  any  rate,  we  may 
be  absolutely  safe  in  saying  that  the  cost  of 
using  gas  in  Sheffield  for  lighting  large  halls, 
such  as  the  one  we  are  now  in,  factories,  and 
the  streets  could  bo  halved  if  electric  currents, 
generated  by  water-engines  worked  by  hill 
streams,  as  well  as  by  very  large  steam-engines, 
were  substituted  for  gas. 

But  can  this  be  quite  right,  for  I have  proved 
that  to  transfer  energy  economically  we  must 
use  a large  pressure  and  a small  flow  ?.  Now, 
how  can  we  produce  a very  bright  electrio  light 
with  a small  current  ? Why,  by  not  using  the 
current  that  comes  along  the  wire  to  produce 
the  light  at  all,  but  merely  to  drive  an  electro- 
motor, which  motor,  at  the  place  where  any 
large  amount  of  light  was  required,  would  be 
employed  in  giving  motion  to’  a second  dynamo- 
electrio  machine,  which  would  produce  the 
currents  for  lighting  purposes.  This  experi- 
ment I might  show  you,  but  as  we  have  used 
already  several  times  during  the  evening 
electric  lights  fed  from  a distance,  we  will 
vary  the  experiment  and  try  an  analogous  one. 
Messrs.  Walker  & Hall  will  now,  at  their  works, 
give  rapid  motion  to  a dynamo  machine,  and 
the  current  which,  when  properly  arranged  as 
I have  explained  to  you  may  be  small,  will  set 
in  motion  this  electro-motor.  This  in  its  turn 
will  cause  this  other  dynamo  machine  to  rotate 
rapidly  and  produce  a current,  which  I will  use 
for  rapidly  gilding  this  piece  of  plate. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me, — and,  in  fact,  time 
would  not  allow  me,— to  tell  you  how  I propose 
to  employ  the  electric  light  to  illuminate  private 
rooms,  if  only  I can  get  people  to  throw  away 
the  notion  that  to  light  a room  we  must  have 
something  with  a globe  on  it,  like  an  oil-lamp  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  by 
whitewashing  the  walls,  yes,  by  whitewashing 
even  the  very  machines  themselves  in  some  of 
the  Paris  factories,  the  supposed  strong  shadows 
cast  by  the  electric  light  have  been  less  than 
the  strong  shadows  caBt  by  another  bright  light, 
one  that  we  not  only  put  up  with,  but  one  that 
from  the  force  of  habit  we  are  tolerably  con- 
tented with,  viz.,  the  sun.  At  present,  I am 
concerned  with  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
question,  which  has  more  than  usual  weight  in 
these  days  of  slack  trade.  Well,  then,  assume 
the  cost  of  gas  used  for  lighting  the  large  build- 
ings, factories,  and  the  streets  of  Sheffield  can 
be  halved ; also,  that  where  it  is  used  for  heat- 
ing purposes  the  expense  can  also  be  halved,  by 
substituting  electric  currents  generated  by  very 
large  steam-engines  at  certain  points,  and  by 
turbines  driven  by  falling  water  out  of  the  town ; 
then  you  would  save  per  year  about  45,0001. 
Suppose,  also,  that  the  cost  of  producing  motive 
power  can  in  the  same  way  also  be  halved,  this 
represents  an  annual  saving  of  something  like 
60,0001.  In  reality,  I believe  this  last  economy 
would  be  larger,  since  not  only  could  power  be 
produced  so  much  more  economically  than  by 
small  steam-engines  or  even  by  a large  engine, 
when  a large  proportion  of  its  power  is,  as  now, 
! wasted  in  driving  the  shafting  alone  in  your 


factories ; but,  in  addition,  much  hand  i 

could  be  economically  replaced  by  mao 
work.  And,  lastly,  suppose  the  consumptri 
coal  in  Sheffield  for  heating  your  metals  al 
heating  your  houses  could  also  be  halved 
there  is  another  saving  of  about  300, 0V 
year ; or,  altogether,  the  annual  saving 
might  be  produced  in  this  town  alone,  by 
tuting  electricity  for  coal,  would  be  Bom. 
like  the  large  sum  of  400,0001.  It  is  hi 
necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  howi 
capital  a company  would  be  willing  to  ad 
for  such  a comparatively  certain  profit  y 
or  whether  a large  portion  of  this  saving  i. 
not  be  effected  by  expending  only  a porl[ 
this  capital.  But  I think  I hear  you  o 
this  is  all  very  nice,  but  there  must  be  cei 
something  wrong  in  it  all  ; is  it  likehl 
Sheffield  could  save  400,0001.  a year  by  n 
using  machines  to  whirl  round  coils  of  w 
produce  electric  currents  ? If  that  be  tl\ 
pression  this  lecture  is  producing  in  your  r 
and  I can  hardly  expect  the  more  thought; 
at  once  accept  the  truth  of  so  novel  a refc, 
I am  here  advocating  this  evening,  andit 
probably  you  are  listening  to  for  the  first; 
allow  me  to  adduce  the  following  argume, 
prove  that  although  the  reform  is  start 
may  still  be  sound  : — Imagine  the  cost  of  («. 
and  plated  goods  to  remain  the  same  ; 
present,  but  all  machinery  to  be  removed 
Sheffield,  then  what  an  enormous  loss, 
accrue  to  the  town  from  everything  hai  i 
be  done  by  hand  labour.  The  saving,  then, 
showing  you  how  to  obtain,  enormous  th<, 
may  be,  is  still  small  when  compared  wi 
gain  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  ij 
the  last  hundred  years  has  effected  fdt 
town.  ; 

Or,  again,  it  may  be  objected  that  I j 
using  water  power  at  the  hill-sides  ttj 
turbines.  But  this  water  cannot  come;, 
wards  into  Sheffield  for  drinking  and:, 
purposes,  because  to  do  work  it  must  los 
We  must  therefore  waste  at  the  source 
water  we  use  for  power.  But  has  the 
Water  Works  any  water  that  can  be  th 
pensed  with  in  the  town  ? Assuredly, Ij 
to  the  energy  and  perseverance  with  wh 
Sheffield  Water  Works  Company  ha* 
ducted  their  operations,  there  is  always 
a very  large  Btock  of  water.  For  insta, 
present  there  is  in  the  reservoirs  at  Re 
Rivelin,  Agden,  Strines,  &c.,  enough  to  hi 
town  for  six  months  if  not  another  drop  u 
falls  (which  is  a far  more  unlikely  occm 
than  that  every  Sheffield  manufacture 
speedily  adopt  electricity),  and  when  tht, 
voirs  at  Damflask  and  Dale  Dyke,  no1 
pleted,  but  not  yet  in  use,  are  employe*, 
will  be  at  any  time,  I understand,  al, 
supply  of  water  in  the  reservoirs,  ever 
consumption  of  Sheffield  somewhat  in., 
Bearing  thiB  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  ft 
the  company  has  also  power  to  constrn 
other  reservoirs  in  the  Ewden  Valley,  it; 
seen  that  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  an 
sure  there  will  be  no  lack  of  willingness; 
part  of  the  company  to  allow  water, 
source  to  be  used,  especially  when  e 
arrangement  can  be  made  remunerative; 
themselves  and  to  the  manufacturers,  t 
As  an  example  of  what  water-power  / 
we  will  now  cut  a 2-in.  board  with  a, 
saw  driven  by  an  electric  current  p«w» 
the  water  motor  in  the  yard  of  the 
Company,  and  conveyed  to  this  hall; 
wires  crossing  the  streets. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  done  by  ele 
in  producing  motive  power.  Now,  Je 
eider  what  has  been  actually  done.  La 
two  French  engineers,  MM.  Chretien  an 
at  Sermaize  (Marne),  actually  ploughed  t 
electricity,  the  electric  ourrent  being  p. 
by  two  dynamo-electric  machines,  o , 
invented  by  M.  Gramme,  and  shown 
diagrams  on  the  walls.  These  machwi 
usually  worked  with  a steam-engine  * 
convenient  place  three  or  four  hand* 
away  in  an  adjoining  road,  and  the 
motors  were  also  two  Gramme  mactm 
on  each  side  of  the  field,  with  then  : 
volving,  of  course,  backwards,  iwoug, 
these  the  electric  current  was  sen  ■ ■ 

so  that  motion  was  given  to  one  or  ot 
large  windlasses,  one  on  each  o 
containing  the  electro-motors.  n 
plough  which  could  be  used  going 
direction,  was  first  pulled  across  the  field 
a furrow,  and  then  back  again  maKioD 
> parallel  furrow. 
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HOCK  CONCRETE  TUBES, 

IEIR  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE. 

following  paper,  by  Mr.  C.  Fletcher 
, was  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
ssociation  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
iers  and  Surveyors  : — 
riting  a paper  upon  this  subject,  it  has 
le  author’s  aim  to  do  bo  as  a member  of 
ssociation,  and  he  trusts  that  he  will 
1 in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  members 
>ecial  information  regarding  the  mode  of 
tion  and  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
;o  in  the  form  of  sewer-pipes,  which  he 
I such  special  opportunities  of  acquiring 
le  was  engaged  by  Messrs.  Henry  Sharp, 
& Co.  to  superintend  that  branch  of 
icture  carried  on  at  the  Bourne  Yalley 

. matter  of  fact,  the  process  requires, 
jginning  to  end,  constant  care  and  atten- 
ln  making  concrete  en  masse  the  engineer 
well  how  much  supervision  is  required, 
nore  so  is  this  the  case  when,  instead  of 
, a slight  hollow  tube  has  to  be  produced, 
must  be  of  great  strength  and  without 
faulty  cement,  dirty  sand,  soft  aggregate, 
.reless  manipulation  are  dangers  to  be 
d against  with  the  utmost  care,  inasmuch 
thing  wrong  may  not  otherwise  be  dis- 
inl  until  much  material  has  been  spoilt. 

H)r  pipes  of  concrete  have  been  made  and 
i i the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty 
n|  Among  other  reports  from  American 
filirs  as  to  their  use  is  one  speaking  of  their 
B been  laid  in  New  Bedford  as  early  as 
b nd  of  their  still  being  found  in  perfect 
«jm  when  since  met  with  in  the  course  of 
■water-mains,  and  the  American  evidence 
■ly  is  highly  favourable  to  their  use.  The 
ining  material  used  in  the  United  States 
Mat,  however,  hitherto  been  the  best  that 
«>o  procured.  A native  production,  the 
»|ale  cement,  has  been  used,  with  a small 
Mure  only  of  English  Portland.  This  has 
iflbated  the  pipes  being  made  of  abnormal 
lijss ; for  instance,  9-in.  pipes  of  1 in. 
i8  ig,  and  18-in.  pipes  of  2 in.  scantling. 
Imulds  first  used  at  Bourne  Yalley  were 
*.!d  from  America,  and  were  facsimiles  of 
fflegoing.  An  unwieldy  article  of  this 
■tion  would  not  have  succeeded  in  England 
;i petition  with  the  vitreous  stoneware  pipes 
iij)  and  Lambeth,  by  reason  of  the  weight 
ii { sequent  cost  of  freight  and  handling, 
iliis  country  Mr.  William  Buckwell,  an 
’Sjr  by  profession,  may  be  considered  the 
i'|c  pioneer  of  the  manufacture,  and  as 
*|9  1849  he  patented  a process  “ for  the 
ftoture  of  pipes  and  other  structures  of 
aiwhich  consisted  in  “ condensing,  solidify- 
P compressing  such  matters  by  subject- 
S!m  to  percussion  in  moulds.”  Another 
Kjm  from  his  specification  illustrates  the 
'8;  which  Portland  cement  then  held  as 
D)d  with  the  present  day.  He  says, — 
Pbments  I use  and  recommend  are  those 
u ng  a large  quautity  of  clay,  of  which 
ojtland  is  highly  applicable ; but  I prefer 
°ihaving  a larger  quantity  of  clay,  and 
•Md  to  a larger  amount  of  firing,  as  well 
'J|>f  the  limes  suitable  to  withstand  the 
t'o  which  the  structure  is  to  be  applied.” 

¥ ll’s  principle  of  solidifying  by  percus- 
■"  s not  been  improved  upon  up  to  the 
?1  day,  but  his  mode  of  putting  it  into 
a by  means  of  steam  hammers,  and  his 
^.generally,  appear  to  have  been  too  slow 
Implicated  for  it  to  become  of  practical 
■ • iud  though  he  carried  out  several  suc- 
a(3xamples  of  his  work,  which  still  remain, 
Hot  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  no  more 
Y.rd  of  it. 

^:3S8rs.  Henry  Sharp,  Jones,  & Co.  belongs 

0 lit  of  having  first  made  the  manufacture 
land  cement  concrete  pipes  a practical 

Yitnercial  success  in  England.  That  firm, 
^engaged  in  the  stoneware  pipe  manufac- 
■'  )k  up  the  question  of  making  pipes  of 
) when  introduced  to  them  by  Mr.  J.  W. 

1 now  of  the  East  Greenwich  works,  and 
11  the  patented  American  machinery  which 

i brought  from  the  States.  Various 
and  difficulties,  of  course,  cropped  up, 

1 \7  were  sufficiently  overcome  for  the  pro- 
Sl  be  shown,  on  Mr.  Butler’s  behalf,  in 
c'|ul  operation  to  the  late  Mr.  James 
,li  a man  of  great  and  varied  experience 
se  of  concrete,  and  the  establishment  of 
0 manufactory  at  East  Greenwich  followed 
3 to  Bourne  Yalley.  Such  has  been  the 
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introduction  of  concrete  pipes  into  this  country. 
The  superior  strength  of  concrete  in  the  form  of 
sewer-pipes,  so  much  above  what  concrete  has 
generally  been  supposed  capable  of  attaining, 
is  primarily  the  result  of  solidifying  by  percus- 
sion as  projected  by  Buckwell,  combined  with  a 
small  and  regular  feed  of  material  under  the 
rammer,  which  part  of  the  process  he  also  made  a 
point  of,  as  important. 

The  exceptional  feature  in  the  manufacture 
of  rock-concrete  tubes  is  the  nature  of  the 
aggregate,  viz.,  broken  vitreous  stoneware,  the 
ordinary  waste  of  extensive  stoneware  pipe 
works.  Mr.  John  Grant  has  pointed  out,  as  a 
prominent  result  of  experiments,  that  concrete 
made  of  broken  pottery  is  much  stronger  than 
that  made  of  gravel,  and  Table  A,  showing  expe- 
riments made  by  the  author  on  the  19th  of  this 
month  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  is  confir- 
matory.* By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  shows  an  advantage  of  25  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  stoneware  aggregate,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  lowest  breaking  strain  of 
the  stoneware  was  better  than  the  highest  of 
the  gravel  mixture.  These  test-blocks  were 
made  in  the  usual  course,  the  gravel  being 
clean,  and  part  of  a few  tons  got  in  water- 
bearing strata  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of 
similar  description  to  Thames  ballast. 

The  combined  manufactures  of  stoneware 
pipes  and  rock-concrete  tubes,  as  carried  on  at 
the  Bourne  Yalley  Works,  afford  an  excellent 
example  of  the  utilisation  of  waste  products. 
The  stoneware  is  passed  through  a Blake  stone- 
breaker,  and  then  under  edge-runners ; the  fine 
being  at  each  stage  intercepted  and  returned  to 
the  pottery  to  be  again  worked  up  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stoneware;  while  the  coarse,  now 
reduced  to  the  Bize  of  pea-gravel,  goes  on  to  the 
rock  concrete  department.  It  is  here  mixed  by 
machines  with  the  other  ingredients, — washed 
sand  and  a fine,  heavy  Portland  cement  spe- 
cially ground  from  picked  clinkers.  Thence 
into  the  automatic  feed  of  the  tube-making 
machine, — a more  powerful  one  than  the  Ame- 
rican invention,  which  it  has  practically  super- 
seded at  these  works,  seeing  that  for  large  tubes 
a heavy  and  regular  blow  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, as  is  also  a regular  feed ; while  a hand- 
feed,  however  careful,  can  never  be  so  depended 
upon  as  a mechanical  one,  regulated  by  the 
speed  of  the  revolving  mould,  into  which  it 
delivers,  and  in  which  the  runner  or  tamper  is 
at  work.  The  tube  is  thus  built  up  on  the  coil 
principle,  as  a diagram  of  the  blows  given  in  the 
course  of  filling  the  mould  would  indicate.  A 
continuous  and  intermixed  coil  would  appear, 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  con- 
struction in  conformity  with  this  approved 
method  must  enhance  the  strength  of  the  tube. 
The  mould  being  fitted,  the  spigot  is  formed  by 
means  of  a heavy  iron  ring-mould,  which,  under 
heavy  blows,  shapes  it. 

Great  care  is  necessary  throughout  the  above 
process.  The  exact  proportion  of  water  is  of 
much  importance.  It  is  easier  to  make  and 
compact  the  tubes  when  an  excess  of  water  or 
sand  is  used,  but  the  point  aimed  at  is  to  make 
good  tubes  with  the  least  possible  quautity  of 
either.  All  moisture  beyond  that  sufficient  to 
set  up  the  crystallisation  of  the  cement  detracts 
from  its  strength,  and,  if  in  greater  excess,  is 
liable  to  weaken  it  by  washing  out  the  soluble 
silicates.  The  sand  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  an  economical  distributor  of  the  particles  of 
cement  than  of  an  aggregate,  though  to  some 
extent  it  is  an  aggregate,  as  it  helps  to  fill  up 
the  interstitial  spaces  that  would  otherwise 
exist.  Still,  it  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  concrete, — probably  the  reverse  ; the  aggre- 
gate proper,  broken  stoneware,  does.  Very  fine 
sand  is  excluded,  as  surrounding  the  particles  of 
cement,  and  thereby  separating  them  and  pre- 
venting perfect  cohesion,  the  mixing  becoming 
granular. 

The  tubes,  now  finished,  are  placed  on  trucks, 
and  run  out  to  the  hardening  ground,  where 
they  remain  twenty-four  hours  in  the  monlds, 
of  which  they  are  gradually  divested,  the  outer 
casing  being  the  last  to  be  removed.  After 
standing  on  end  for  a week  or  ten  days,  during 
which  time  they  have  been  constantly  watered, 


•TABLE  A. 


Showing  difference  in  tensile  strength  between  concrete 
made  with  washed  gravel  and  with  broken  stoneware  : age, 


five  weeks. 

lb.  per  sq.  inch. 
1 part  of  cement 170 

1 ,,  washed  sand...  109 

2 parts  of  pea  gravel  ...  146 

Mean  1CU6 


lb.  per  sq.  inch. 
1 part  of  cement 220 

1 ,,  washed  sand  192 

2 parts  vitreous  stone- 
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if  the  weather  is  dry,  they  are  removed  to  the 
silicating  tanks,  from  which,  a week  later,  they 
go  into  stack,  there  to  complete  induration.  A 
few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  process  of 
silicating,  and  its  results.  Messrs.  Sharp, 
Jones,  & Co.  make  their  own  silicate  baths  under 
Righton’s  patent,  now  the  property  of  the  Victoria 
Stone  Company,  the  modus  operandi  being  to 
dissolve  at  a temperature  of  500°,  the  natural 
silica  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham 
by  means  of  caustic  soda.  The  silicate  of  soda 
thus  formed  is  reduced  to  the  required  dilution 
by  the  addition  of  hot  water,  1,130  specific 
gravity  by  the  hydrometer  being  the  strength 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  Bilicate  thus 
produced  can  be  relied  on  as  absolutely  pure  and 
of  good  quality.  The  tubes  constantly  absorb- 
ing the  silica,  the  tanks  have  as  often  to  be 
replenished,  so  that  the  silica  in  solution  may 
be  taken  as  constant.  A steam-boiler  serves 
to  make  the  solution  and  to  pump  the  liquid 
from  one  tank  to  another  as  required.  As  to  the 
utility  of  the  process,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
hastens  very  much  the  natural  induration  of 
Portland  cement,  but  it  does  not  penetrate  far 
into  the  material,  and  the  stronger  it  is  the  less 
it  penetrates,  the  result  being  a temporary  case 
hardening, — temporary,  because  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  property  is  conveyed  to  the 
cement  that  would  not  eventually  accrue  by 
age.  It  benefits  the  manufacturers  by  enabling 
them  to  place  their  goods  sooner  in  the  market. 

A detail  of  much  importance,  and  to  which 
great  attention  is  paid,  is  the  regular  and  con- 
tinuous testing  by  tensile  strain  of  the  cement. 
Tests  are  first  made  in  the  usual  way  of  each 
consignment  of  cement  as  it  comes  on  the  works, 
including  the  tensile  test  at  seven  days.  Testing 
briquettes  are  also  daily  made  of  both  cement 
and  of  the  tube  mixtures  in  which  it  is  incor- 
porated. All  these  are  entered  in  the  test-book, 
which  records  particulars  of  each  parcel  of 
cement,  where  it  came  from,  and  what  becomes 
of  it.  Thus,  Bhould  any  defect  occur  in  the 
manufacture,  the  cause  can  at  once  be  traced  to 
its  source.  These  numerous  briquettes  are  all 
kept,  and  tested  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
requires.  An  instance  of  their  use  quite  un- 
anticipated when  the  briquettes  were  made  is 
table  A.  The  author  contemplated  compiling 
an  elaborate  series  of  tables  from  the  records  of 
these  tensile  tests,  but  on  consideration  he  did 
not  think  himself  justified  in  publishing  such  as 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  testing  is  merely  a guide, — 
though  a very  valuable  one, — to  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture,  and  many  seeming  dis- 
crepancies would  arise,  which,  though  at  once 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  spot,  would  be 
difficult  and  tedious  to  explain  in  a paper.  The 
author  may,  however,  state  as  a general  deduc- 
tion that  at  the  end  of  four  months  the  concrete 
is  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  below  the  strength 
of  neat  cement,  and  that  this  difference  con- 
tinues with  a tendency  to  diminish  as  the  age  of 
both  increases.  This  favourable  result  must  be, 
to  a great  extent,  due  to  the  inherent  strength 
of  the  stoneware  aggregate  and  the  capital 
“ bite  ” that  it  affords  to  the  matrix.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  test  briquettes  are  not 
silicated,  the  object  being  to  arrive  at  the  value 
of  the  concrete  on  its  own  merits. 

There  is,  however,  a record  kept  at  Bourne 
Valley  of  another  kind  of  testing  that  must  have 
a higher  practical  value  to  engineers.  This 
consists  in  submitting  tubes  to  a crushing  strain 
under  the  hydraulic  ram,  the  breaking-weight 
being  read  off  the  dial  of  a self- registering  gauge. 
This  machine  is  by  no  means  in  daily  requisition, 
since  the  breaking  of  large  tubes  is  costly,  and 
not  to  be  undertaken  without  a specific  object. 
Still,  seventy-six  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  way,  some  of  which  the  author  recapitu- 
lated in  tables  accompanying  his  paper.  The 
most  noteworthy  are  the  comparative  experi- 
ments made  by  Messrs.  Welman  and  Creeke  for 
purposes  of  investigation  connected  with  the 
Bournemouth  drainage.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  stoneware  pipes  averaged  256  lb.  in 
weight,  and  the  rock  concrete  tubes  252  lb. 

A feature  prominently  demonstrated  by  the 
individual  experiments,  and  patent  also  to  the 
experimenters  in  all  tests  made,  is  the  great 
toughness  of  rock  concrete  tubes. 

The  density  and  impermeability  of  the  mate- 
rial is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  was  also  demon- 
strated by  a table  of  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  Reid,  showing  absorption  of  moisture 
after  ten  days’  immersion  to  average  1’7  per 
cent,  addition  by  weight.  The  average  absorp- 
tion, after  twenty-four  hours’  immersion,  by  stone 
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•ware  and  fireclay,  as  shown  by  a number  of 
experiments  given  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  is 
3 057  per  cent. 

Having  described  the  general  features  of  the 
manufacture,  a few  words  may  be  said  on  the 
tubes  as  ready  for  sale,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  applied.  First,  they  are  applicable 
to  the  construction  of  main  sewers,  and,  without 
advancing  for  them  the  quality  of  marvellous 
strength,  it  may  Bafely  be  said  that,  ceteris  'pari- 
bus, all  experiments  show  them  to  be  somewhat 
superior  in  this  respect  to  stoneware  pipes. 

As  regards  durability,  the  concrete  being 
chemically  and  mechanically  as  perfect  as  the 
finest  selected  cement  and  aggregates,  and 
modern  machinery  can  make  it,  this  quality 
follows  as  a matter  of  course.  Sir  John  Coode, 
Mr.  E.  Druce,  and  others  have  testified  to  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  resistance  to  the  action 
of  attrition  or  abrasion  possessed  by  concrete ; 
and,  as  regards  resistance  to  the  chemical  action 
of  deleterious  liquids,  it  would  be  mere  waste  of 
time  to  enter  into  argument  in  defence  of  its 
well-known  qualities  in  this  respect.  Although 
at  Bournemouth  a sewer  constructed  of  rock 
concrete  tubes  was  found  to  have  cracked 
longitudinally  in  consequence  of  the  most 
ordinary  precautions  of  engineering  having 
been  neglected,  it  does  not  come  within  the 
author’ 8 experience  to  have  heard  of  a concrete 
sewer  that  has  succumbed  to  fair  wear  and  tear. 
Brick  sewers  have  been  thus  worn  out  or  eaten 
away,  and  the  author,  as  a town  surveyor,  has 
had  occasion  to  pull  up  many  hundred  feet  of 
fireclay  pipe  sewers,  which,  although  only  laid 
for  periods  varying  from  six  to  seventeen  years, 
were  absolutely  rotten.  He  was  obliged  to 
relay  with  others  of  a similar  material,  through 
motives  of  first  cost,  and  which  cannot  last  but 
a very  few  years.  At  Frome,  in  Somersetshire, 
fireclay  pipes  have  been  discovered  in  a like 
condition.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should 
be  so,  for  fireclay,  as  its  name  implies,  with- 
stands the  action  of  the  heat,  does  not  vitrify, 
and  pipes  made  from  it  have  only  the  salt  glaze 
to  protect  them  from  the  destructive  effects  of 
water,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  deleterious 
liquid  they  are  specially  intended  to  convey. 
Stoneware,  on  the  other  hand,  as  made  in  Lam- 
beth and  Poole,  is  the  product  of  clays  that  par- 
tially vitrify  under  the  action  of  intense  heat, 
and,  as  Mr.  Reid  has  shown  in  experiments 
made  upon  the  aggregate  of  rock  concrete  tubes 
for  the  Bournemouth  Commissioners,  may  be 
subject  to  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  without 
deterioration . 

With  the  above-mentioned  qualities  of  strength 
and  durability,  rock  concrete  tubes  become  a 
desirable  material  for  the  construction  of  large 
sewers.  In  the  ordinary  sizes  of  pipe  sewers 
they  can  be  used  as  stoneware  pipes  are  used ; 
for  the  larger-sized  sewers  they  are  simply 
invaluable  as  permanent  cores  or  linings  to  an 
exterior  casing  or  ring  of  coarse  concrete,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  and  used  by 
Mr.  Ellice- Clark  and  other  engineers.  This 
mode  of  construction  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
sound  brick  sewers  of  the  same  diameters ; in 
addition  to  which,  the  perfectly  concentric 
form  and  imperviousnees,  the  saving  of  center- 
ing, and  the  possible  rapidity  of  construction  and 
fitting  in  the  trenches  immediately  after,  show 
them  to  possess  great  advantages  over  other 
modes  of  making  such  sewers.  As  a rule,  the 
sizes  made  at  Bourne  Valley,  and  generally  kept 
in  stock,  are  from  15  in.  to  36  in.  diameter,  the 
process  of  manufacture  not  being  adapted  to 
the  economical  production  of  small  tubes  ; and 
here  stoneware  pipes  cannot  be  competed  with. 

The  joint  has  been  objected  to  as  too  short  to 
allow  of  settlement,  and  the  same  objection  has 
been  x-aised  to  the  Stanford  patent  joint. 
Doubtless,  such  objection  holds  good  if  a rigid 
sewer  is  to  be  laid  on  a shifting  bed,  but  when 
the  pipes  are  enveloped  in  concrete  or  laid 
thereon,  as  any  sewer,  pipe  or  brick,  should  be 
if  the  ground  is  bad,  this  objection  is  no  longer 
a valid  one.  The  jointing  is  easily  and  perfectly 
effected  with  Portland  cement,  the  material 
being  specially  adapted  to  it.  In  the  15  in., 
IS  in.,  21  in.,  and  24  in.  diameters,  provision  is 
made  to  effect  a good  joint  round  the  outside  ; 
with  the  larger  tubes  there  is  room  to  make  the 
joint  inside  as  well  as  outside. 

In  view  of  using  the  tubes  in  watery  ground, 
the  author  has  been  making  experiments  with  a 
mixture  of  boiled  tar,  pitch,  and  plaster,  whereby 
the  water  is  excluded  for  a sufficient  time  for 
a cement  joint  to  be  made  and  to  set  inside  the 
tubes,  and  he  has  attained  a fair  measure  of 
success, 


Mr.  Ellice- Clark’s  experience  in  the  use  and 
behaviour  of  the  rock  concrete  having  been 
considerable,  and  he,  in  addition  to  constructing 
sewers  with  the  tubes,  having  used  them  for 
man-holes  and  ventilating  shafts,  will  perhaps 
give  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Cregeen, 
of  Bromley,  and  Mr.  Stow,  of  Frome,  may  also 
be  mentioned,  among  others,  as  having  used  the 
tubes  with  success  and  satisfaction.  Two  or 
three  wells  have  been  constructed  with  them 
30  in.  and  36  in.  diameters,  one  being  44  ft.  in. 
depth.  At  Bourne  Valley  they  are  used  for 
water- tanks,  and  also  for  a hydraulic  balance 
lift,  the  cylinders  being  12  ft.  in  depthj  by  18  in. 
diameter. 

The  author  hopes  that  these  few  facts  which 
he  has  been  able  to  compile  relating  to  a new 
industry  may  be  found  of  interest  and  profit  to 
the  municipal  engineers  and  surveyors  of  this 
country. 


CHURCHES  IN  AND  NEAR  BRIGHTON. 

SUSSEX  ARCILEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

For  the  second  time,  but  after  a lapse  of 
thirty  years,  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society 
has  visited  Brighton  and  the  neighbourhood.  On 
the  27th  nit. 

St.  Nicholas  Church  was  visited,  and  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  on  the 
fabric  and  its  history.  Having  referred  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mark  Antony 
Lower  that  St.  Nicholas  Church  occupied  the 
site  of  a Druidical  temple,  Mr.  Clarke  said  the 
church  as  they  now  saw  it  stood  in  Brighton, 
but  those  acquainted  with  the  town  knew  that 
till  very  recently  it  Btood  out  of  Brighton. 
History  told  them,  and  the  remains  of  building 
proved  it,  that  years  ago  a considerable  popula- 
tion lived  below  the  cliff,  and  they  might  natu- 
rally ask  how  it  was  the  church  was  so  far 
removed  from  its  parishioners.  To  that  ques- 
tion he  had  never  heard  any  satisfactory 
answer;  and,  though  he  did  not  profess  to 
unravel  the  history  of  the  building,  he  imagined 
that  the  choice  of  site  was  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  They  knew  that  the  whole  coast- 
line from  Shoreham  Harbour  to  Brighton  had 
been  constantly  shifting,  and  why  should  not 
some  such  change,  say  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
have  so  alarmed  the  inhabitants  beneath  the 
cliff  as  to  induce  them  to  remove  their  parish 
church  quite  behind  the  upper  town  ? When  a 
church  had  been  altered,  enlarged,  and  re- 
arranged on  its  original  site,  it  was  very  seldom 
that  some  of  the  changes  could  not  be  traced  or 
a part  of  the  original  building  found.  But  here, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  found  some  very  early 
woi’k  in  the  font,  whilst  the  rest  was  of  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. All  the  neighbouring  churches  out 
of  the  town  showed  signs  of  high  antiquity" 
Why  were  there  none  here  ? Without  pur- 
suing this  point  further,  Mr.  Clarke  went  on 
to  say  that  the  building  comprised  a nave,  with 
aisles  north  and  south,  separated  from  it  by  an 
arcade  of  five  arches  constructed  of  yellow  stone 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Downs,  a tower  at 
the  west  end,  and  chancel  at  the  east.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  original  fourteenth-century 
design  of  the  building.  The  aisles  were,  until 
1853,  some  6 ft.  narrower  than  at  present,  and 
the  north  aisle  ended  westward  on  a line  with 
the  east  face  of  the  tower.  The  windows  were, 
however,  apparently  such  as  they  now  saw 
them.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  south  aisle 
of  the  chancel  was  built,  and  in  that  century 
the  singularly  rich  screen  must  have  been 
erected.  Passing  on  to  a more  detailed  account 
of  the  building,  with  a reference  to  some  of  the 
internal  changes,  of  a temporary  character, 
Mr.  Clarke  pointed  to  the  site  of  the  pew  in  the 
north  gallery  where  Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to  sit 
when  on  his  visits  to  the  Thrales,  at  Brighton  ; 
and  also  adverted  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  vicar, 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wagner,  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church.  The  vicar  (said  Mr.  Clarke) 
proposed  to  widen  the  aisles  considerably  and 
cover  them  with  gabled  roofs,  also  adding  large 
aisles  to  the  chancel.  The  parishioners,  however, 
remained  obstinate,  and,  although  a monition 
was  served  on  the  churchwardens  from  the 
Archdeaconry  Court  of  Lewes,  nothing  was 
done,  as  a church-rate  could  not  be  obtained. 
On  the  17th  of  May,  1852,  the  last  endeavour 
was  made  to  raise  the  necessary  church-rate, 
but  in  vain.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  having  lately  died,  a meeting  was 
convened  and  a proposal  was  made  that  the 
restoration  of  the  church  should  be  taken  in 
I hand  as  a memorial  to  him,  the  church  having 


been  his  place  of  worship  when  a pupil  withv 
Rev.  H.  G.  Michell,  who  was  vicar  at  the  en  \ 
the  last  century.  The  proposition  was  uu 
mously  adopted,  and  the  subscription  was  r 
menced  with  the  sum  of  1,0001.  by  Mr.  WagV 
The  church,  as  they  now  saw  it,  was  the  re 
of  that  movement.  The  Yen.  Archdeil 
Hannah  succeeded  to  the  living  in  the 
1S70,  and  caused  the  organ  and  inclosing  sc. 
to  be  erected,  since  which  time  the  st? 
panelling  to  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
reredos  had  been  added.  Mr.  Clarke  condor 
by  giving  a detailed  description  of  the  t:- 
which  he  attributed  to  the  eleventh  century 
Alderman  H.  Martin  observed  that  he 
found  in  the  Domesday  Book  that  the  spo 
which  the  church  stood  was  the  site  c 
religious  house,  and  remarking  that  he 
found  no  instances  of  sepulture  in  the  chu 
yard  prior  to  1600,  said  there  could,  he  thou1 
be  no  question  that  the  original  parish  oh  i 
was  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  formi 
stood  where  the  present  Town-hall  now  • 
and  where,  in  digging  out  the  foundat  • 
ample  evidence  of  many  burials  was  found,  o 
At  Rottingdean  Church,  Mr.  Gordon  M.  t 
architect,  pointed  out  the  features  of  the  b 
ing,  observing  that,  though  the  church  was1 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  there  were  tn> 
in  it  which  indicated  that  it  must  have  cxi 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Thus,  they  hr! 
largo  nave,  a small  Bpace  over  which  the  tct* 
stood,  and  then  the  chancel, — features  wn 
were  common  in  the  Norman  period  and: 
common  afterwards.  He,  therefore,  thou, 
that  the  building  was  originally  a small  Nor] 
church,  with  a nave  and  presbytery,  at 
circular  apse  beyond,  for  he  had  been  abi 
detect  a starting  in  the  wall  as  if  it  had  tak 
circular  form.  He  did  not  think,  therefore,;] 
they  would  be  far  out  if  they  believedv 
church  stood  there  at  the  time  of  the  com?i 
tion  of  the  Domesday  Book.  Its  other  featl 
were  Early  English,  the  tower  being  of  i 
date  and  the  chancel  for  the  most  part  of 
same  period.  Forty  years  ago,  the  church, 
no  south  aisle,  for  though  the  arches  were  ti 
they  had  been  blocked  up  from  time  immo 
rial.  These,  about  twenty-two  years  ago,  T! 
opened  out  and  the  aisle  added,  and  the  chi 
had  undergone  further  restoration  latent 
The  arches  under  the  tower  and  the  wine 
in  the  tower  were  Early  English  and  of  lal 
form. 

Ovingdean  Church  was  also  described  by 
Hills.  It  was,  he  said,  an  almost  pel 
specimen, — perhaps  as  perfect  as  couldil 
found  anywhere, — of  a church  built  before 
Norman  conquest,  though  they  could  not 
the  whole  of  it  was  of  that  date,  as  it  had  i 
subject  to  alterations  in  after  times.  A chi 
at  Ovingdean  was  mentioned  in  Domer 
Book,  and  there  was  pretty  positive  evidi 
that  this  was  the  place  referred  to.  Shi 
after  the  Conquest,  it  became  the  proper! 
the  great  Monastery  at  Lewes,  which  belo; 
to  the  Benedictine  Order,  then  at  the  heigh 
its  power.  The  Monastery  of  Cluny  in  Burgn 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  the  dl 
tion  of  three  abbots,  each  of  whom  contro 
it  for  the  remarkable  period  of  fifty  years ; . 
being  men  of  great  talent,  rectitude,  and  pi 
they  gave  the  Order  an  influence  which  it  n 
afterwards  attained.  The  Cluniacs  were 
markable,  not  for  establishing  new  monaste 
but  for  reforming  and  restoring  those  estab: 
ments  already  in  existence ; but  it  was  not  n 
that  they  did  anything  for  this  little  chi 
It  came  into  their  power  soon  after  the  Nor 
Conquest,  and  being  treated  in  a conserve 
spirit,  it  remained  very  much  a3  it  was  s 
1200,  when  the  tower  was  added  at  the 
end  and  an  aisle  to  the  south  side,  both  of  w 
were  probably  the  result  of  the  munificent 
the  great  monastery  at  Lewes.  Subseque< 
the  aisle  appeared  to  have  made  the  churc 
large,  and  it  had  been  suffered  to  full  intodei 
the  arches  being  then  walled  up  as  they 
now  found.  The  church  comprised  a s 
chancel,  lighted  by  three  tiny  Norman  wind 
and  an  almost  perfect  chancel,  of  a pencr 
work  before  the  Conquest,  whilst  on  eac  : 
of  the  altar  were  some  remarkable  rece 
rarely,  in  his  experience,  found  except 
Norman  churches.  They  were  intended  m 
reception  of  the  sacred  vessels ; and  at  Somp 
similar  places,  worked  with  early  sculp  nre,  i 
also  to  be  seen.  Originally,  the  nave  opene  i 
the  chancel  by  a single  arch,  the  centre  one 
present  three  being  the  original.  I ® ■ 

were  accounted  for  in  another  way* 
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tiroh  restorers  sometimes  puzzled  archas- 
)•  and  Mr.  Freshfield  had  told  him  (Mr. 
|iat  he  traced  in  the  existence  of  the 
|ches  a connexion  between  the  Church  of 
jil  and  the  Church  of  the  East,  where  the 
iiorm  was  usual.  Unfortunately,  the 
glis  that,  as  the  single  opening  was  not 
fl  sufficient,  two  others  were  made  in  a 
^ay  200  years  ago,  and,  when  the  church 
jbntly  restored,  they  were  finished  off  in 
ihhapely  form  similar  to  the  centre  one. 
is  also  drew  attention  to  the  original 
||  door  in  the  nave  and  the  original 
j windows,  and,  referring  to  the  latter, 
1 as  interesting  to  know  that  the  painted 
n them  was  the  work  of  a native  of 
Ian,  Mr.  Kemp. 

licar  of  Ovingdean  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Stead) 
il  pointed  onb  the  features  of  the  church 
i ly  to  Mr.  Hills’s  arrival,  supplemented 
tleman’s  explanations  by  observing  that 
;e  arch  near  the  tower  was  of  chalk, 
ippearance  of  the  south  aisle  he  attri- 
) the  ravages  of  the  French  and  Bur- 
! in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  remarking 
je  forces,  on  landing  at  Rottingdean, 
ho  Prior  of  Lewes,  took  him  to  prison, 

. set  fire  to  the  church  there ; and  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  Oving- 
3 only  a mile  off,  they  might  have  served 
me.  The  presence  of  fire-marks  on  the 
the  arches,  similar  to  some  found  at 
ean,  and  of  some  charred  wood  close 
}rted,  in  his  opinion,  this  not  unreasoa- 
»7- 


SUSSEX  CHURCHES, 
i annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archmo- 
ociety,  held  on  the  27th  ult.  in  Brighton, 
Archdeacon  Hannah  read  a paper  on 
Churches.” 

:,  he  said,  must  yield  the  palm  to  other 
if  people  searched  for  nothing  more 
iiteliness  and  splendour  in  its  churches, 
awere  asked  what  they  could  learn  from 
nihnrches,  he  would  reply  that  they 
;|nd  illustrated  the  origin  and  the  de- 
pt of  Gothic  architecture  almost  as 
nd  completely  as  those  of  any  district 
nd.  There  were  many  points  of  inte- 
e ecclesiastical  history  of  Sussex  : its 
ilusion  ; the  late  date  of  its  conversion 
anity,  three  generations  later  than  that 
leighbonring  kingdom  of  Kent  ; the 
of  the  bishopric  after  some  centuries 
i ey  to  Chichester ; the  coincidence  in  the 
1 38  of  kingdom,  Bhire,  and  diocese  from 
earliest  to  the  latest  times ; the  close 
t*  which  afterwards  grew  up  between 

* se  and  the  arch-diocese  of  Canterbury ; 

! ;rful  religious  houses  at  Lewes  and 

* nth  the  numerous  less  prominent  foun- 

Michelham,  Robertsbridge,  YVilming- 
v other  places ; and  the  occasional  con- 
01  our  ecclesiastical  establishments  with 
Pjhouses  across  the  Channel.  But  it  was 
ty  through  the  medium  of  scattered  and 
Bively  insignificant  ruins  that  we  could 

0 the  local  records  of  a great  historic 
Kssex,  too,  had  suffered  much  at  the 
M both  man  and  nature.  Her  churches 
rj  sometimes  burnt  by  the  Frenchman, 
?fs  Bwaliowed  up  by  the  sea.  They 
*1  vain  for  the  remains  of  that  original 

1 n at  Selsey,  or  the  older  parishes  of 
liJ;  and  it  had  been  thought  that  the 
c of  the  hostile  flames  could  still  be 

the  stones  of  the  churches  of  Rye  and 
' an.  In  the  larger  towns  their  very 
')  ild  against  them  ; for  there  could  be 
^lurches  where  there  was  scarcely  any 
®nopulation ; and  hence  a town  like 
afforded  but  a barren  field  for  the 
T,  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
M'  d older  cities  of  the  county. 
l|  for  his  first  instances,  churches  where 
htectural  interest  was  concentrated  on 
"'Style,  the  Archdeacon  referred  to  the 

* of  Sompting  and  Worth,  as  two 
11 : where  the  tower  of  one  and  the  walls 
lad-plan  of  the  other  were  especially 
:1le  relics  of  that  archaic  style  that  pre- 
lC'I  Blightly  overlapped  the  date  of  the 
T.  Both  showed  good  specimens  of  the 
^■l-short  ” work,  the  timber-like  flat 
11  the  small  ancient  windows,  and  the 
uiof  a rude  and  primitive  character, 
j|  ised  out  of  use  under  the  influence  of 

ambitious,  if  not  abler,  Norman 
3'  At  Sompting,  besides  a number  of 


instructive  details,  and  excellent  examples  of 
both  pilasters  and  long-and-short  work,  the 
tower  had  the  advantage  of  retaining  the 
original  top  ; each  side  ending  in  a gable,  and 
the  gables  being  roofed  together  in  a point 
above,  like  the  churches  so  often  met  with  on 
the  Rhine.  At  Bosharn,  on  the  other  hand,  thay 
had  a village  church  which  could  be  made  a 
sort  of  primer  of  architecture,  for  its  walls  had 
been  altered  and  amended  in  the  style  of  each 
succeeding  age.  The  little  village  round  that 
church,  as  Mr.  Stephens  says,  “ was  connected 
with  important,  sometimes  tragical,  events  in 
the  reigns  of  Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  in  the  lives  of  Earl  Godwin  and  Harold. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  or  five  places  whioh 
alone  are  marked  in  the  oldest  maps  of  Sussex. 
It  is  depicted  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  as  the 
place  whence  Harold  embarked  on  the  ill-fated 
voyage  which  ended  in  his  wreck  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  and  his  detention  at  the  court  of 
William.”  But,  centuries  before  the  days  of 
King  Canute  and  King  Harold,  “ it  demands 
our  attention  as  the  one  spot  where  Christianity 
had  a home,  when  all  the  rest  of  Sussex  was 
wrapped  in  heathen  barbarity  and  ignorance.” 
His  excellent  friend,  the  present  Vicar  of 
Bosham,  had  given  reasons  for  believing  that 
his  church  Btood  on  the  site  of  a Roman  Basilica; 
namely,  that  bases  undoubtedly  Roman  have 
been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  piers  of 
the  chancel  arch ; and  the  facts  that  the 
“ remains  of  a Saxon  window  may  be  seen 
on  the  north  wall,”  that  “ the  chancel  was 
lengthened  ” in  the  Norman  period,  that  a 
Norman  window  recently  opened,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  a piscina  belonging  to  the  Norman 
altar,  record  another  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
fabric.  An  Early  English  character  was  given 
to  it  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  by 
Bishop  Warelwast,  of  Exeter,  who  again  length- 
ened the  chancel,  added  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  introduced  Early  English  windows.  A 
church  like  this  reminded  them  of  a palimpsest, 
in  which  one  style  crossed  out  and  obliterated 
another,  till  modern  skill  read  the  riddle,  and 
re-interpreted  the  stratified  records  of  the  past. 
Traversing  the  county,  to  Battle,  they  found  in 
the  well-restored  church  of  St.  Mary  a Norman 
arch  built  in  the  south  wall,  near  the  chancel, 
whilst  the  nave  was  Late  Norman,  and  the 
cleai’story  Early  English,  there  being  also  some 
beautiful  Early  English  arcading  in  the  chancel 
itself.  The  north  aisle  was  Perpendicular, 
and  the  west  door  Early  English,  beneath 
the  inevitable  Perpendicular  west  window 
of  the  later  tower.  At  Rye  they  could  study 
the  same  stages  in  the  nnrestorod  form. 
After  saying  a few  words  in  defence  of  the 
judicious  restoration  of  decaying  churches,  the 
Archdeacon  proceeded  to  advert  to  a tour  that 
would  comprehend  a series  of  interesting 
churches.  A walk  along  the  valley  of  the 
London-road  from  Brighton  northward  took 
them  past  the  three  village  churches  of  Preston, 
Patcham,  and  Pyecombe,  each  with  some  points 
of  iuterest ; and  they  could  go  on  past  Clayton 
and  Keymer  to  tho  remarkable  and  instructive 
church  at  Ditchling.  From  the  Devil’s  Dyke 
they  could  drop  down  on  the  cruciform  four- 
teenth-century church  of  Poynings  ; whilst  on 
the  road  to  Shoreham  they  passed  the  Norman 
tower  of  Southwick,  and  at  Shoreham  itself 
there  was  a rich  store  of  instruction  in  Norman 
and  Early  English  to  be  drawn  from  both  the 
parish  churches.  Or  they  could  take  the  train 
to  Three  Bridges,  and  a short  walk  round  would 
lead  them  to  Worth,  Crawley,  and  Ifield.  Go 
thence  a little  further  eastward,  past  West 
Hoathly,  to  the  decidedly  unrestored  Church  of 
Horsted  Keynes,  with  its  memories  of  tho  low 
sweet  voice  of  Leighton ; and  from  thence, 
again,  if  they  had  two  or  three  days  to  spare 
(for  the  distances  are  long),  they  could  wander 
on,  from  church  to  church,  through  lovely  broken 
forest  land,  till  they  emerged  from  the  county 
at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Then,  turning  southward 
and  eastward,  they  found  a perfect  treasure 
of  church  architecture,  including  the  late  De- 
corated Church  of  Etckingham,  once  “ amongst 
the  noblest  of  baronial  churches,”  down  to 
Icklesham,  and  Rye,  and  Winchelsea.  From 
thence  the  railway  would  bring  them  back  to 
Brighton,  past  Hastings,  and  Bexhill,  and 
Pevensey,  and  Westham,  with  their  ancient 
fortresses  and  churches.  Another  expedition 
could  be  made  by  taking  the  railway  to  East- 
bourne, to  examine  the  old  church  there,  and 
walking  back  over  the  Downs,  they  would  find 
many  an  old  village  church  nestling  in  the 
coombes, — here  and  there  one  of  higher  preten- 


sions, like  Alfriston.  From  Seaford  they  could 
turn  inland  towards  Lewes,  by  the  side  of  the 
Ouse,  taking  particular  note  of  the  lovely 
churchyard  at  East  Blatchington,  and  the  tower 
of  Bishopstone,  and  then  pass  across  the  stream, 
to  inspect  the  three  round  towers  of  Piddinghoe, 
Southease,  and  St.  Michael’s,  Lewes,  the  relics 
of  an  economical  antiquity.  There  were  plenty 
of  collateral  points  of  interest  in  the  monu- 
mental tombs  and  brasses,  and  he  could  only 
finish  by  urging  all  of  those  present  to 
join  in  the  work  of  studying  their  old  churches, 
with  a view  to  their  better  preservation. 
Let  them  make  it  a principle  neither  to 
destroy  any  genuine  honest  work  that  could  be 
retained  without  public  detriment,  nor  to  try  to 
impose  a crude  raw  novelty,  by  mending  some 
time-worn  form  of  interest  and  beauty.  In 
short,  reverence  for  ancient  work  and  modesty 
in  repairing  it  were  the  plain  and  simple  rules 
that  would  protect  them  from  any  serious  errors 
in  completing  the  restoration  of  the  Sussex 
churches. 


BERKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

O.v  the  3rd  inst.  the  members  of  this  society 
went  on  an  excursion  from  Reading  to  Hag- 
bourne,  Cholsey,  North  Moreton,  and  Witton- 
ham. 

At  Hagbourne,  the  parish  church  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  James  Parker,  who  thought  that 
the  name  Hagbourne  was  derived  from  the  burn 
or  brook  of  Hascca,  as  was  shown  by  one  of  the 
charters  in  the  Codex  Wintoniensis,  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  one  of  the  Abingdon 
chronicles,  dated  944,  the  name  was  spelt 
Haccan  broc,  and  in  964  it  was  written  Haecce- 
broc — broc  or  burne  being  equivalent  terms  for 
an  intermittent  brook.  He  thought  the  Hfocca 
was  a proper  name,  and  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  In  the  Domesday  survey  the 
burne  became  borne,  equivalent  in  the  Norman 
to  a boundary,  and  they  found  in  the  survey  that 
there  were  two  manors  bearing  the  name  of 
Haccheborne.  One  was  held  by  Walter  Fitz- 
Other,  and  the  other  was  held  by  Rainbald  of 
Cirencester.  It  was  stated  in  the  survey  that 
Rainbald  held  the  latter  manor  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  so  that  it  was  not  con- 
fiscated, as  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  was  at  that  time.  Rainbald 
was  Chancellor  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
was  dean  of  the  rich  colleges  of  prebendaries  at 
Cirencester,  and  he  died  before  1117,  in  which 
year  there  was  a charter  by  which  Henry 
founded  the  monastery  of  Cirencester.  During 
the  twelfth  century,  in  nearly  all  cases  where 
there  were  secular  canons,  regular  monks  were 
put  in  their  place.  That  was  probably  not  till 
Rainbald’s  death,  as  all  his  estates  went  to  en- 
dow the  newly-founded  abbey.  There  was  not 
now  a vestige  of  the  twelfth-century  work  in 
the  church.  It  was  most  likely  originally  a 
small  church,  probably  exactly  the  size  of  the 
present  nave;  but  the  whole  had  apparently 
been  re-built.  He  thought  the  chancel  arch, 
and  parts  of  the  nave,  might  fairly  be  ascribed 
to  about  the  year  1200.  Alexander  Necliam  was 
Abbot  of  Cirencester  down  to  about  1215,  and 
was  just  the  sort  of  man  who  would  lcok  after 
the  property  belonging  to  the  abbey.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  church  not  being  large 
enough,  the  chapels  were  built.  Lysons  said 
the  north  aisle  was  built  by  John  Yorke,  who 
died  in  1413,  and  who  had  a brass  to  his  memory 
in  that  aisle;  but  the  brass  belonged  no  doubt 
to  the  south  aisle,  which  was  most  probably 
founded  by  him,  about  1413 ; and  the  north 
aisle  was  most  likely  founded  by  Claricia 
Wyndesore,  in  1403.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
present  south  aisle  was  of  that  date,  the  western 
part  being  about  ten  years  later.  The  large 
tower  was  somewhere  between  the  two ; but  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  its  exact  age,  as  tho 
arch  had  probably  been  rebuilt  and  the  old  mate- 
rial worked  in.  The  roof  was  probably  raised, 
and  the  clearstory  windows  put  in,  at  the  time 
the  tower  was  rebuilt. 

At  Cholsey  the  company  assembled  in  the 
cruciform  church,  formerly  belonging  to  Reading 
Abbey,  and  Mr.  James  Parker  gave  an  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  they  possessed  in 
Berkshire  a larger  number  of  charters  relating 
to  lands  before  the  Conquest  than  could  be  found 
in  any  other  county.  Exactly  as  was  the  case 
at  Hagbourne,  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  final  syllable  of  Cholsey,  but  there  was 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  first  syllable. 
Before  the  Conquest  there  was  only  on®  way  of 
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spelling  Cholsey,  viz.,  Ceol’a-ige,  or  Ceol’s  island, 
perhaps  more  properly  a tract  of  land  surrounded 
by  -water.  It  was  spelt  Ceolsige  in  the  Domes- 
day Survey.  Ceol  might  have  derived  his  name 
from  a ship,  or  “ keel,”  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  village  ought  etymologically  to  be 
called  “ Keelseye.”  In  the  year  950  Cholsey 
and  Reading  were  joined  together  in  the  bequest 
of  Alfrmd ; and  the  great  interest  the  party  of 
that  day  would  feel  in  the  church  was  in  its 
connexion  with  Reading.  They  found  in  993  a 
charter  of  King  Ethelred,  granting  to  his 
“ -ponprnhle  mother.”  ,/Elfthrith.  certain  lands  in 


"venerable  mother,”  .ZElfthrith,  certain  lands  in 
return  for  “ the  land  which  she  first  gave  me, 
that  is  Ceolsig,”  or  Cholsey.  In  the  Domesday 
Survey  they  found  that  Cholsey  belonged  to  the 
Royal  Family.  Henry  I.  wished  to  found  an 
abbey  at  Reading,  and  he  fixed  upon  three 
ancient  churches,  if  not  abbeys,  to  endow  it ; 
and  those  churches  were  most  likely  served  by 
secular  canons.  In  order  to  augment  the  funds 
sufficiently  to  support  a large  body  of  regular 
clergy,  Cholsey  and  Leominster  were  added  to 
Reading.  Any  one  would  say  that  the  tower  of 
that  church,  with  its  simple  recessed  arches, 
was  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  no  doubt  the 
first  thing  the  monks  of  Reading  did  when  the 
land  and  everything  belonging  to  it  were  granted 
to  them,  was  to  build  the  church.  About  a year 
and  a half  ago,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
tower,  he  saw  some  very  rough,  rude  masonry, 
quite  different  to  everything  else  in  the  church ; 
but  now  that  the  church  had  been  restored  that 
was  absolutely  gone,  and  he  particularly  regretted 
the  fact,  because  he  believed  that  piece  of  work 
dated  back  to  before  the  Conquest.  He  thought 
it  was  clear,  however,  that  the  church  actually 
occupied  the  site  of  the  church  which  was  there 
before.  Equally  he  felt  Bure  that  originally 
each  limb  of  that  cruciform  church  was  of  the 
same  size.  It  might  not  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  monks  were  so  pleased  with  their 
church  at  Reading,  which  they  were  then  build- 
ing, that  they  decided  to  imitate  it  at  Cholsey. 

North  Moreton  was  next  visited,  and  after 
luncheon  the  party  visited  the  church,  where,  in 
the  Stapylton  Chantry,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Henry  Stapylton  on  the  history  of  the 
parish.  Mr.  Stapylton  said  that  any  one  might 
have  supposed  from  the  beauty  of  the  design 
that  those  buildings  were  the  work  of  some 
great  monastic  establishment,  or  were  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  royal  castle  of  Walling- 
ford, but  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing 
either  to  have  been  the  case.  He  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  that  the  church  (or,  at 
any  rate,  the  chancel)  and  the  chantry  were  the 
work  of  two  private  persons,  each  animated  by 
one  common  motive,  that  of  commemorating 
a deceased  relative,  perhaps  with  the  hope  also 
of  securing  grace  for  themselves  and  the  souls 
of  their  friends,  both  dead  and  living.  In  deter- 
mining the  date  of  the  buildings,  the  fact  that 
both  were  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  con- 
nected by  Early  English  arches,  seemed  Btrong 
evidence  that  they  were  built  at  the  same  time, 
— just  when  the  Early  English  was  first  merging 
into  the  Decorated.  The  chantry,  at  any  rate, 
was  already  built  in  1299,  and  he  believed  there 
were  few  specimens  of  the  Decorated  style  in 
England  earlier  than  1290 ; so  they  would  not 
be  far  wrong  if  they  fixed  the  date  of  both 
chancel  and  chantry  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  mention  of 
the  chantry  was  contained  in  an  inquo  ad  quod 
damnum  of  the  27  Edw.  I.,  held  before  the 
king’s  escheator,  in  full  assembly,  of  the  county 
of  Berks  (in  pleno  comitater  Berks)  the  16th 
of  March,  1299: — “To  ascertain  whether  any 
loss  or  injury  would  resort  to  the  king  if  Milo 
de  Stapelton  were  allowed  to  give  and  assign 
one  messuage,  one  vigate  of  land,  and  two  acres 
of  meadow  in  North  Moreton  to  the  chaplains 
and  their  successors  to  celebrate  mass  daily  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  there.” — Inq.  a.  d., 
27  E.  I.  The  jurors  found  there  would  be  no 
damage  to  the  king,  but  only  to  the  Lady  Joan, 
widow  of  William  de  Yallence,  of  whom  this 
messuage  and  land  were  held,  with  other 
holdings  in  North  Moreton,  by  service  of  one 
knight’s  fee.  From  that  they  learned  that 
the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  was  already 
in  existence  in  1299,  and  that  Milo  de  Sta- 
pelton held  his  estate  there  under  the  widow 
of  De  Yallence.  He  thought  they  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  the  piety  of 
those  two  persons  that  they  owed  the  (church 
(or,  at  least,  the  chancel)  and  the  chantry.  Lady 
Joan’s  husband,  William  de  Vallence,  was  one 
of  those  needy  foreigners  who  flocked  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  fact,  he 


was  half-brother  of  the  king,  King  John’s  widow 
having  married  the  Count  de  Marche  of  Poitou, 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  They  had 
a numerous  family,  and  on  the  Queen  dowager’s 
death  (1264)  their  children  were  sent  over  to 
England  to  thrive  under  the  protection  of  their 
royal  half-brother.  William,  the  third  son,  was 
at  once  made  Governor  of  Goodrich  Castle. 
Several  anecdotes  related  by  Dugdale  represent 
him  as  hard-drinking,  mean,  and  unscrupulous, — 
no  uncommon  character  in  those  days.  Never- 
theless, he  was  always  faithful  to  the  king,  and 
helped  him  much  to  win  the  battle  of  Evesham. 
His  wife  was  the  Lady  Joan,  only  daughter  of 
Gwarin  de  Monchensi,  one  of  the  most  noble, 
wealthy,  and  prudent  warriors  of  his  time. 
Camden  called  him  “ the  Cro39us  of  England, 
his  will  amounting  to  above  two  hundred  thou- 
sand marks.”  Lady  Joan  was,  he  believed,  the 
founder  of  the  church.  She  was  lady  of  the 
manor  ; she  was  rich,  and  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  a distant  land  might  have  been  her 
motive.  There  was  much  less  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying the  builder  of  the  chantry.  Milo  de 
Stapelton,  mentioned  in  the  Inq.  ad  quod  with 
which  they  began,  was  the  head  of  a family 
settled  at  Stapelton-on-Tees  from  a very  early 
date.  The  theory  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
was,  that  Sir  Miles  de  Stapelton,  the  Bon  of  one 
Sir  Nicholas  and  the  grandson  of  another,  had 
an  elder  brother  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
Templar,  but  died  early,  before  his  father  ; and 
it  was  to  his  memory  that  Sir  Miles  built 
the  chantry  at  North  Moreton.  Mr.  Winston, 
who  restored  the  windows  in  1856,  and  who  was 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  glass-painting, 
fixed]  the  date  of  the  glass  between  1300  and 
13  i°. 

At  Little  Wittenham,  the  site  of  an  ancient 
British  camp,  Mr.  James  Parker  gave  an  ad- 
dress, in  the  course  of  which  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  party  to  the  two  moundB  be- 
tween Dorchester  and  the  river,  and  explained 
that  one-half  of  the  ridges  had  been  carted 
away  by  a farmer.  He  believed  the  destruction 
of  those  mounds  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
effort,  which  was  not  yet  successful,  to  obtain  a 
Government  Commission  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments.  Those  two  great  ditches 
and  mounds,  half  of  which  had  been  destroyed, 
were  undoubtedly  Roman.  As  nearly  as  could 
be,  the  Romans  always  attempted  to  obtain  a 
parallelogram  in  their  encampments,  but  one  of 
their  rules  was  that  whenever  they  encamped 
by  a river  they  had  to  cut  a loop,  as  it  were, 
exactly  as  they  had  done  there.  That  was 
absolutely  unlike  any  other  mode  of  fortification 
of  that  early  period. 

After  a brief  glance  at  Little  Wittenham 
Church,  the  visitors  drove  through  Long  Witten- 
ham to  Didcot,  whence  they  returned  to  Reading 
and  Maidenhead. 


excellently  lighted  by  the  windows  on  the  i 
sides  of  the  building.  Great  care  has 
expended  upon  the  arrangement  of  these  ot; 
which  will  be  well  adapted  for  lawyers' 
other  similar  occupations.  The  exterior  c- 
building  has  been  treated  in  a free  adapts 
of  Lombardic  Gothic.  The  ground-floor  win; 
are  wide  single  lights  with  double  shafts  t\ 
reveals,  pointed  arches,  labels,  and  sunk  pan 
dados.  The  first-floor  windows  are  double  1L 
with  double  shafts  and  quatrefoil  tracery  ir 
heads.  The  second-floor  windows  are  clustr 
single  lights.  Those  to  the  principal  fronts 
ing  down  Silver-street  are  five  in  number,!; 
three  windows  below.  The  building  is  cro  f 
by  a bold  cornice  and  perforated  parapet, 
which  are  large  stone  dormers,  with  d> 
shafts  to  the  front  and  single  shafts  t< 
reveals,  in  two  lights,  with  moulded  trace 1 
the  heads,  and  an  enclosing  arch.  The  diff 
angles  of  the  building  are  finished  with\> 
nacles,  and  the  grouping  of  the  whole,  wit 
lofty  high-pitched  roof,  with  wrouglit-iron  eh 
ing  and  finials,  will  be  picturesque.  The  me1 
work  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  John  Ii 
Son,  of  Shipley;  Messrs.  Charnock  & Scr 
Halifax,  are  the  joiners ; S.  W.  Whitaki. 
Bradford,  is  the  plumber;  Messrs.  Bancrofts 
of  Halifax,  are  the  plasterers  ; and  W.  Lee  A 
of  Halifax,  are  the  painters.  Messrs.  Farri 
Brindley,  of  London,  are  the  carvers  ; Mr.  S ; 
is  the  clerk  of  works.  The  amount  of  th( : 
tracts  is  8,300 Z.,  exclusive  of  land  and  turn' 
The  building  has  been  carried  out  froriY 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mn 
W.  & R.  Mawson,  architects,  Exchange,  ;i 
ford. 


THE  HALIFAX  COMMERCIAL  BANK. 

The  new  bank,  now  being  erected  for  the 
Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Company,  occupies 
prominent  position  at  the  angle  formed  by 
Silver-street  and  Crown-street,  and  has  three 
frontages  to  these  streets.  The  site,  though  an 
excellent  one,  is  of  somewhat  irregular  shape, 
but  the  plan  has  been  so  adapted  to  it  that  a 
regular  and  convenient  structure  will  be  ar- 
ranged. The  ground-floor  space  is  occupied 
entirely  by  the  office  of  the  bank,  and  the  direc- 
tors’, manager’s,  and  waiting  rooms.  The  office 
itself  will  be  a room  about  40  ft.  by  38  ft.,  and 
18  ft.  high.  It  is  placed  at  the  prominent  angle 
of  the  site,  and  is  lighted  on  three  sides  by  ten 
windows.  The  approach  to  the  office  is  by  a 
porch  opening  from  Silver-street,  giving  easy 
access  to  the  banking-room,  and  protecting  it 
at  the  same  time  from  draught.  The  bank  will 
be  lined  with  a dado  in  American  walnut,  and 
all  the  fittings  and  furniture  throughout  will  be 
in  the  same  material.  The  basement  contains 
the  rooms  for  the  curator,  the  strong-room,  and 
voucher-rooms,  and  dressing-rooms,  lavatory, 
Ac.,  for  the  clerks.  A hydraulic  lift  communi- 
cates between  the  banking-room  and  the  base- 
ment for  the  easy  removal  of  books.  A sepa- 
rate wide  staircase  and  entrance  have  been 
provided  in  Crown-street  for  the  use  of  the 
first  and  second  floors,  which  are  arranged, 
with  wide,  well-lighted  corridors,  in  suites  of 
offices.  Those  on  the  first-floor  for  the  prin- 
cipals, and  small  private  staircase  communi- 
cating with  the  second-floor  for  clerks’  offices. 
Separate  lavatories  and  coal-places  are  provided 
to  each  suite  of  offices,  and  these  rooms  are  all 


THE  NEW  WHOLESALE  YEGETAB1 
MARKET  AT  STRATFORD. 

The  spacious  new  wholesale  market  for  > 
tables  which  the  Great  Eastern  Railways: 
pany  are  erecting,  as  we  have  already  mentis 
immediately  alongside  their  station  at  StrS 
Bridge,  is  intended  more  especially  for  thr 
venience  and  accommodation  of  the  dealers 
the  inhabitants  generally  of  the  East  Ell 
whom  it  is  expected  that  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  as  Covent-garden  now  affords  t: 
metropolis  as  a whole.  It  will  not  onli 
supplied  with  produce  from  Essex,  whi 
essentially  a vegetable  and  root  - prodil 
county,  and  which  the  Great  Eastern  line  ii 
sects  at  various  points,  but  supplies  are 
expected  from  the  Continent  by  the  U 
Eastern  Company’s  steamships  trading  be^ 
Harwich  and  Rotterdam. 

The  market  will  be  480  ft.  in  length  and  il 
in  width,  thus  covering  an  area  of  24,000  8; 
ficial  feet.  It  is  30  ft.  in  height  from  the  gl 
line  to  the  eaves,  and  will  be  covered  im 
roof,  in  two  bays,  about  one- half  of  which 
be  in  glass.  The  roof  will  be  support*- 
light  ornamental  iron  girders.  One  half  * 
entire  area  of  the  market  will  be  divider 
warehouses.  These  warehouses  will  be  ei|<! 
number,  each  warehouse  being  240  ft.  by .' 
They  will  contain  platforms,  raised  consider 
above  the  railway  level,  two  lines  of  rails: 
the  main  line  of  railway  being  carried  aloi 
entire  length  of  the  south  side  of  the  m 
immediately  in  front  of  the  warehouse: 
forms.  On  the  arrival  of  the  trains  wit 
various  descriptions  of  vegetable  produce 
sale,  the  produce  will  be  received  fron 
trucks  and  taken  into  the  warehouses,  \ 
the  business  of  the  market  will  be  carrie 
There  will  be  a separate  entrance  to  each  •: 
warehouses  on  the  north  side,  and  a large  i 
space  immediately  adjacent,  belonging  ti 
company,  will  be  appropriated  for  the  a 
and  departure  of  vehicles  with  the  m< 
produce.  The  materials  of  the  market 
yellow  brick,  with  stone  coping. 

It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Langtry 
company’s  engineer.  Mr.  W.  Bangs  16 
contractor,  and  Mr.  Selvey  clerk  of  the  w4 


Leeds.— The  new  Convalescent  Home  red 
erected  at  Meanwood,  near  Leeds,  was  oj. 
on  the  30th  ult.,  by  the  Bishop  of  R‘Pon- 
Miss  Beckett,  of  Somerly  Park.  Thebtt 
will  accommodate  about  eighteen  c“l"fel1 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  high  roa  ® 
Meanwood  and  Moortown,  having  a front* 
the  south,  east,  and  west  aspects.  The  u 
has  been  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  oxc 
Headlingley,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Birch,  architect,  London. 
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mtUCTION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 
IN  ITALY. 

iJhas.  Heath  Wilson,  now  resident  in 
|)|is  come  to  the  support  of  “ Ouida,”  in 
lies,  in  her  properly  indignant  protest 
,ithe  destruction  of  works  of  art  in  Italy, 
jig  his  letter,  Mr.  Wilson  says  : — 
i, concluding  statements  shall  be  those  of 
I an  lover  of  his  country’s  monuments. 
( a,  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  its 
i\  by  Piola  and  other  Genoese  masters, 
n razed  to  the  ground  to  make  a street 
t.  The  architecture  was  of  little  value, 
iery  of  these  proceedings  lies  in  the 
ion  of  paintings  which  no  modern  artists 
roduce.  It  is  said  that  the  old  Bank 
ieorge,  that  central  point  of  Genoese 
associated  also  with  European  history, 
caBt  down.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
it  protests  of  intelligent  men  have 
id  this  ; but  my  informant  had  little 
! its  being  saved.  The  unequalled 
garden,  with  fountains  of  the  Palace  of 
Doria,  is  to  be  cut  through  by  the 
railway.  My  Italian  friend  spoke  of 
Bh  distress  and  shame.  It  will  be  not 
pffend  taste,  but  to  destroy 'a  monument 
lily  associated  with  the  history  and  glories 
( a.  This  once  magnificent  city  is  being 
id  in  every  way  by  hideous  modern 
3.  The  decay  of  all  taste  aud  sentiment, 
ride  in  its  beauty,  is  apparent ; every 
ory,  and  every  point  of  vantage,  are 
rered  with  monstrous  piles  of  building 
i ugliness  have  no  rivals.  The  calm 
in  one  of  your  correspondent’s  letters 
I mssible  destruction  of  the  Farnesina, 
he  blood  run  cold.  There  is  not  a 
flof  proof  that  such  an  act  would  improve 
th  of  Rome  or  save  one  life.  But  we 
sole  ourselves,  such  a deed  as  this  never 
roposed.  In  their  schemes  for  the  im- 
i nt  of  Italian  cities,  which  have  been 
pn  with  such  reckless  haste  that  many 
are  involved  in  hopeless  debt,  munici- 
,nd  engineers  may  yet  show  their  taste 
jty  by  so  laying  down  their  plans  as  to 
the  monuments  which  have  made  their 
famous.  If  they  do  otherwise,  they 
content  to  bear  the  indignant  censure 
Sbed  Europe.” 


RICK-MASTERS  OF  LONDON  AND 
THE  HOME  COUNTIES. 

;G ELY- attended  meeting  of  the  brick- 
si  of  the  adjacent  counties  who  supply 
[iropolis  with  bricks,  was  held  on  the  4th 
the  Hop  and  Malt  Exchange,  Borough, 
l|r.  Alfred  Wagge,  managing  director 
firm  of  Messrs.  Eastwood  & Co., 
n|  of  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  presided. 
8 ect  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the 
jet  of  the  session,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a 
tion  of  the  loss  in  manufacture  caused  by 
ralleled  deplorable  weather ; to  discuss 
I)  of  labour  for  the  ensuing  winter  and 
Eh  make ; and  the  prospects  of  trade, 
'‘it  the  masters  present  were  Mr.  Charles 
Jbon,  Yauxhall ; Mr.  Looker,  Kingston; 
oud,  Southall  and  Acton;  Mr.  Minter, 
itiourne  ; Mr.  L.  H.  Saunders,  St.  Helen’s, 
C;W. ; and  Mr.  Loat,  Clapham. 
fjlhairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
w meeting  had  not  been  called  for  any 
;i  vo  purposes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
i'ihe  quantity  of  bricks  they  had  produced 
r -he  past  unfavourable  season.  It  had 
4 ice  been  computed  that  600  millions 
*TS  was  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
l*c  market,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  with 
ti  operating  unseasonably  against  the 
D,ion,  the  London  market  consumed  about 
Elions ; what  they  wanted  to  know  was 
'mo  falling  off  had  been  during  the  past 
11  which  was  fast  drawing  to  a close.  In 
'S  rick-fields  there  had  been  a diminution 
per  cent.  He  believed  the  general 
u of  the  briokmakers  was  that  there 
JUot  be  so  large  a profit  as  heretofore, 
'*  :>  a variety  of  causes,  the  chief  cause,  of 
Q being  the  weather.  The  consequence 
M t he  believed  the  diminution  of  produc- 
11 3 on  the  average  more  than  25  per  cent. 
**  ho  production  of  an  ordinary  season. 

■“  harles  Richardson,  of  Vauxhall,  said  he 
u uite  confirm  from  experience  all  that 
f ‘rman  had  stated ; for  last  year  he  had 
u,tools,  and  produced  25,000,000,  and  this 


year  they  had  9,000,000  less.  They  had  15  per 
cent,  of  shelves  of  “ inferiors”  more  than  during 
any  previous  season  he  had  yet  known.  There 
had  been,  no  doubt,  great  suffering  experienced 
by  the  men  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of 
unworthy  earth.  If  they  could  compute  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  amount  of  bricks  which 
they  had  made  they  would  be  able  to  arrive  at 
the  probable  supply  which  would  be  required 
for  the  season  of  1881.  He  therefore  suggested 
that  the  masters  ’present  should  put  down  on 
paper  their  estimated  production  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  and  their  actual  produc- 
tion now  that  it  was  nearly  closed. 

This  having  been  done, 

The  chairman  said  that  the  figures  showed 
that  the  reduction  was  quite  25  per  cent,  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  minimum  was  a decrease  of  25  per  cent., 
and  in  some  cases  it  was  43  per  cent,  and  44 
per  cent.,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  diminu- 
tion might  be  fixed  at  33  per  cent,  and  34  per 
cent.,  and  yet  he  might  say  that  the  make  of 
1878  was  nothing  like  the  make  of  1877, 
which  fell  far  short  of  the  make  of  1876.  He 
thought  that  with  the  price  of  32s.  during  the 
past  season  they  had  made  as  much  money 
as  they  would  at  40s.  during  the  coming 
year.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  was  in 
favour  of  forcing  up  prices.  It  was  only  killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  and  in  their 
own  interest  they  ought  to  meet  the  interests  of 
the  builders  of  London,  who  were  their  best 
friends  and  customers.  Then  there  was  another 
question,  which  was,  that  almost  one-third  of  the 
earth  would  be  carried  over  until  next  year.  He 
would  like  to  hear  something  said  about  the 
question  of  labour. 

Mr.  Richardson  said  the  question  of  wages 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  soon 
as  possible  after  a season  had  finished,  be- 
cause agreements  were  entered  into  with  the 
men  immediately  afterwards.  Last  March  a 
meeting  had  been  held  at  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel  in  regard  to  the  wages  question,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  thought  that  the  reduction  in 
price  paid  to  moulders  should  take  place,  but 
an  objection  was  made  that  with  the  agree- 
ments entered  into  with  the  men  nothing 
could  then  be  done.  His  ‘ opinion  was  that 
in  the  approaching  season  the  employers 
were  entitled  to  a reduction  of  6d.  per  1,000 
on  the  moulding,  which  would  amount  to  2s. 
per  1,000  on  the  actual  production.  In  Kent 
and  othor  places  the  wages  paid  to  the  moulders 
regulated  the  wages  paid  to  the  other  employes. 
If  they  did  not  come  to  a conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject at  present  they  would  find  it  impossible  to 
do  so  when  the  season  commenced.  Ho  thought 
there  was  every  chance  of  their  having  a worse 
season  next  year,  and  that  there  should  be  the 
reduction  he  suggested. 

Mr.  Loat  (Clapham)  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Richardson,  that  if  a reduction  was  to  be  made 
now  was  the  time  to  do  it.  Last  March,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  when 
seventy  or  eighty  brickmasters  were  present,  it 
was  thought  that  there  should  be  a reduction  ; 
but  the  great  objection  to  makiug  it  was  that 
they  had  then  made  their  contracts  with  their 
men.  If  the  masters  made  up  their  minds  they 
could  carry  the  reduction,  and  he  believed  the 
men  would  accept  it. 

The  Chairman  said  if  the  meeting  expressed 
its  opinion  upon  the  subject  without  binding 
themselves  to  a resolution  it  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Stroud  said  he  fancied  that  the  proposal 
was  rather  premature,  seeing  that  they  were 
hardly  in  a position  to  forecast  the  future.  They 
had  admitted  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  bricks  usually  made  in  a season  had  been 
produced  this,  and,  therefore,  how  could  they 
reasonably  predict  that  the  coming  season  would 
be  a bad  one  ? He  did  not  quite  understand 
that  a reduction  of  6d.  per  thousand  to  the 
moulders  would  represent  a reduction  all  round 
of  2s.  per  thousand  ; indeed,  he  thought  that  it 
would  not  signify  more  than  a reduction  of  Is. 
per  thousand. 

Mr.  Looker  thought  that  the  moulders  were 
paid  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price  obtained 
for  bricks.  If  the  weather  had  been  fine  during 
the  past  season  the  men  would  have  done  very 
well.  He  begged  to  move, — •“  That  this  meeting 
is  of  opinion  that  a reduction  of  not  less  than 
6d.  per  thousand  for  moulding  should  be  made.” 

Mr.  Loat  seconded  the  motion.  He  paid  as 
muoh  as  6s.  3d.  and  6s.  9d.  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Minter  thought  the  proposal  premature. 
The  men  during  the  past  season  had  had  a 


severe  time  of  it.  The  great  difficulty  was  to 
get  ‘a  moulder  when  you  wanted  him.  If  the 
next  season  were  a good  one  the  moulders  would 
not  take  4s.  2d.,  because  they  could  command 
4s.  8d.  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Compton  said  it  was  quite  evident  that 
they  were  all  in  the  “ wash,”  and  not  in  the  “ mill,” 
upon  the  subject.  First  of  all  they  should  have 
a maximum  price  for  moulding.  He  had  been 
paying  5s.  8d.,  but  you  could  not  take  6d.  off  a 
man  who  was  receiving  only  4s.  3d. 

On  a division  the  proposal  in  favour  of  a re- 
duction was  carried  by  twenty-three  to  seven 
votes. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated 
the  business. 


A NEW  ASSISTANCE : 

THE  SOUTH  DEVON  HOUSE  OF  REST. 

Sib, — You  have  always  been  so  energetic  a 
pioneer  of  any  social  reform,  and  so  often  taken 
up  the  cause  of  excellent  charities,  that  I 
venture  onoe  more  to  ask  your  assistance  in 
making  more  widely  known  one  still  in  its 
infancy  and  sorely  in  need  of  aid. 

I am  the  more  induced  to  appeal  to  you,  as 
you  yourself  urged  very  earnestly  some  years 
ago  in  various  articles  entitled  “ Another  Blow 
for  Life  ” (after  having  visited,  I am  told,  at  no 
small  personal  risk,  the  lowest  and  dreariest 
purlieus  of  London),  the  immense  need  of  vast 
sanitary  reforms  and  the  imperative  necessity 
of  more  light,  more  air,  and  purer  water  for  the 
lower  classes, — necessary  not  only  under  a point 
of  view  of  humanity,  but  also  as  a check  on 
various  epidemics  that  the  want  of  these  in- 
evitably give  rise  to.  You  have  also  suggested 
ways  of  relieving  the  overworked  classes.  Now 
it  appears  to  me  the  most  overworked  and  the 
most  unfortunate  class  are  people  not  paupers 
(the  burden  of  maintaining  that  class  is  enforced 
on  the  community),  but  individuals  to  whom  the 
constant  fear  of  sinking  into  such  a condition 
brings  terror  and  humiliation, — who  only  ask  for 
strength  to  continue  their  work, — who,  not 
having  been  ill,  are  not  eligible  for  a convalescent 
home,  and,  not  being  ill,  for  a hospital, — who 
merely  want  change  of  air,  bodily  and  mental 
rest,  to  regain  the  strength  necessary  to  take 
up  again  the  thread  of  their  lives,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  breaking  down.  Under  the  head  of 
such  classes  none  can  appeal  more  powerfully  to 
every  feeling  of  humanity  than  overworked 
women, — such  as  shopwomen  and  needlewomen. 
They  are,  perhaps,  orphans  with  no  country 
home  to  go  to,  or  with  relatives  too  poor  to  help 
them,  or  who  are,  like  themselves,  toilers  in  the 
great  city. 

However  dire  a man’s  need  or  necessity,  there 
is,  in  the  very  fact  of  his  being  a man,  some- 
thing that  must  almost  always  (except  in  cases 
of  mental  and  bodily  disease)  save  him  from 
sinking  into  the  utter  and  entire  helplessness 
women  fall  into.  The  world,  as  long  as  he  has 
hands  to  work  with  or  a heart  to  accept  any 
fate,  is  before  him.  It  would  not  even  be  de- 
grading to  a gentleman  who  found  himself 
absolutely  from  force  of  circumstances  without 
a shilling  to  work  before  the  mast,  break  stones 
on  a road,  or  try  his  luck  at  the  diggings,  and 
yet  once  more  rise  in  the  scale.  But  to  a woman 
no  such  path  is  open,  save  only  when  exceptional 
genius,  exceptional  daring,  exceptional  high 
pirits,  have  been  given  as  arms  with  which  to 
“ thrash  through  the  storm  ” of  misfortune.  To 
women  not  so  endowed  by  nature,  and  without 
the  influence  of  any  social  position,  nothing  is 
left  but  the  “ daily  round  and  common  task,” 
and  which  becomes  in  the  case  of  shop- 
women  and  needlewomen  somewhat  dreary 
drudgery.  The  day  of  misery  so  patheti- 
cally described  by  Hood  in  his  “ Song  of  the 
Shirt  ” is,  let  us  hope,  nearly  over,  though  un- 
fortunately the  reaction  that  has  set  in  is  not 
as  yet  entirely  in  the  right  direction,  for  the 
wages  girls  earn  at  the  Bewing-machine  give 
them  enough  to  live  on,  and  their  evenings 
free,  which  induces  the  less  steady  amongst 
them  to  spend  their  spare  cash  on  finery  and 
cheap  amusements,  leaving  them  without  pro- 
vision for  the  time  when  age  or  illness  incapaci- 
tates them  from  work,  and  throws  them  back  a 
burden,  to  be  supported  by  already  over-taxed 
ratepayers.  It  is  not  for  this  class  (whom  expe- 
rience alone  can  teach  the  folly  of  their  ways)  I 
plead,  but  for  those  good  and  humble  women 
who  try  to  live  their  lives  out  conscientiously 
and  laboriously,  to  whom  a breath  of  fresher 
air,  a stroll  in  a daisied  field,  would  be  as  the 
very  foretaste  of  heaven,  invigorating  the  tired 
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frame,  sending  them  back  to  their  daily  routine 
with  fresh  courage  and  energy,  and  with  the 
prospect  in  the  future  of  another  outing. . 

To  provide  this,  and  supply  a link  in  the 
chain  of  charities,  an  establishment  called  the 
“ South  Devon  House  of  Eest  ” has  been  founded 
at  Babbacombe.  A house  has  been  secured  in 
a high  and  healthy  situation  near  breezy  downs 
above  the  sea,  and  amidst  beautiful  scenery ; the 
rent  has  already  been  provided  for  by  a lady ; 
the  size  of  the  house  enables  sixty  young  women 
to  be  received,  and  as  the  meanB  increase  its 
accommodation  will  be  extended.  An  annual 
subscription  of  11.  Is.  admits  an  inmate  for  three 
weeks,  the  inmate  to  pay,  in  addition,  5s.  per 
week.  It  is  under  a committee  of  management 
including  the  Rev.  John  Hewett,  Yicar  of  All 
Saints,  Babbacombe,  and  Rural  Dean ; the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Stafford  House;  Miss 
Roberts,  Florence  Villa,  Torquay;  and  Miss 
Skinner,  Bayfield,  Babbacombe. 

To  many  of  their  own  sex,  to  whom  the  good 
things  of  this  world  come  without  an  effort  on 
their  part,  and  who  calmly  float  through  life 
almost  as  unaware  of  what  the  dread  phantom 
of  utter  poverty, — through  enforced  cessation 
from  work,  looming  before  the  eyes  of  over- 
worked women, — means;  of  the  gnawing  paDgs  of 
hunger,  the  nipping  cold  of  the  fireless  hearth, 
the  terror  when  the  landlord  calls  for  the  few 
shillings  necessary  to  keep  some  modest  tene- 
ment over  their  heads, — as  the  hapless  queen  who 
suggested  cakes  when  there  was  no  bread, 
an  appeal  can  scarcely  be  in  vain.  Could  they 
but  realise  the  feelings  that  must  fill  the  hearts 
of  these  poor  women  when  they  see  the  possi- 
bility of  a few  weeks’  repose,  they  would,  I am 
sure,  give  some  yearly  sum,  if  small  as  the 
widow’s  mite,  but  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
would,  ere  another  autumn,  establish  this  charity 
on  as  firm  a basis  as  the  orphanage  of  the  good 
Abbe  Roussell  at  Auteuil,  which,  owing  to  the 
unaided  but  powerful  pen  of  M.  de  St.  Genest, 
became  in  a few  weeks  one  of  the  noblest 
charities  of  Paris. 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light ; these  poor 
workers  pray  for  “ rest,”  and  if  this  appeal 
finds  the  echo  it  merits  in  the  heart  of  some 
more  happily  placed,  I cannot  but  think  that  the 
knowledge  that  through  their  means  some  faint 
portion  of  the  enjoyment  they  derive  from 
change  of  air  and  scene  has  permeated  down  to 
their  humbler  sisters  will  add  a keener  zest  to 
the  intellectual  treat  of  a trip  on  the  Continent, 
the  lazy  delight  of  a float  on  the  Mediterranean, 
or  the  invigorating  tramp  through  the  scented 
heather  of  a Scottish  moor.  C. 


LONDON  WATER-RATES. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Gruneiskn,  writing  from 
Surrey-street,  Strand,  says  : — 

“ The  public  at  large  has,  indeed,  every  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  its 
continued  efforts  to  secure  a more  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  and  at  a more  reasonable  rate 
than  the  one  imposed  at  present  by  the  New 
River  Company.  I do  not  see  that  any  special 
merit  is  due  for  any  alleged  improvement,  either 
in  the  quality  or  the  quantity.  The  consumers 
and  water-rate  payers  had  a right  to  expect 
every  consideration.  It  was  to  the  interest  of 
the  companies  to  be  liberal  with  their  customers. 
As  I think  my  experience  is  indicative  of  the 
peculiar  system  of  rates  imposed  by  the  water 
companies,  I submic  the  facts  for  your  informa- 
tion. When  I returned  to  London,  after  a 
residence  abroad  for  some  years,  I purchased 
the  1843  lease  of  the  house  I occupy.  The 
ground-rent,  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  501. 
per  annum,  I,  of  course,  being  bound  by  the 
covenants  for  repairs,  besides  having  to  pay  a 
large  sum  before  taking  possession.  The  paro- 
chial rates  were  calculated  at  431.  per  annum. 
My  water-rate  for  years  was  30s.  per  annum. 
Now  the  parochial  rating  has  been  raised  from 
431.  to  631.  per  annum,  and  as  this  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  water-rate  is  charged,  I now  pay 
41.  Os.  6d.  per  annum.  The  other  local  rates 
are,  of  course,  proportionately  increased. 

Now,  we  are  only  two  in  family,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  water  is  now  much  less  than  in 
former  years,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  do 
not  have  visitors  staying  with  us  as  at  a pre- 
vious period.  The  value  of  the  house  is  not  one 
farthing  more  to  me  than  it  was  when  I took 
the  lease.  As  a man  of  letters,  and  as  a jour- 
nalist, I occupy  and  use  my  premises.  There  is 
no  prospective  value,  even  if  I now  tried  to  sell 
the  lease  for  the  ten  years  it  has  to  run.  I took 
the  house  on  economical  grounds,  and  I have' 


been  quite  defeated  in  my  calculation  as  to  the 
amount  I could  yearly  afford  for  house-rent, 
local  taxes,  &c. 

Thus,  without  having  the  smallest  increase 
of  accommodation,  without  having  any  addi- 
tional supply  of  water  (less,  in  point  of  fact,  at 
the  present  time),  without  deriving  any  advan- 
tage whatever  of  increase  for  estimated  value 
of  the  house,  every  year  I find  the  local  outlay 
larger  and  larger.  A beneficial  lease  might 
justify  the  additional  charges,  but  my  conten- 
tion is  that  such  is  nob  my  case,  for  the  liability 
for  repairs  renders  the  landlord’s  ground-rent 
quite  high  enough  in  a street  now  filled  with 
hotels  and  boarding-houses,  instead  of  being 
inhabited,  as  in  the  first  place,  by  private 
persons.”  


SKETCHES  IN  ALGIERS. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  is  contributing  to 
the  paper  of  his  locality,  the  Rye  Times,  an 
account  of  a Vacation  Tour  in  and  about  Algiers. 
As  concerns  the  town,  Mr.  Inderwick  says  : — 

“ The  town  itself  has  two  distinct  characters, 
the  upper  portion  being  that  formerly  and  still 
occupied  by  the  Moors  ; and  the  lower,  having 
been  built  by  the  French  from  time  to  time, 
after  their  monotonous  style  of  architecture, 
with  boulevard  and  squares,  is  occupied  entirely 
by  them.  As  to  this  portion  of  the  town,  not- 
withstanding the  eulogiums  commonly  passed 
upon  it,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  quay,  not 
of  a character  to  shed  a glory  even  upon  a 
second-rate  French  watering-place.  Bub  the 
upper  town  still  retains,  in  a great  degree,  its 
ancient  characteristics.  The  streets,  narrow, 
about  6 ft.  in  the  widest,  steep  and  dirty,  swarm 
with  Arabs  and  Jews.  The  closely-veiled 
women,  with  their  black  attendants,  go  and 
return  from  their  baths  and  their  shopping ; and 
the  men  lounge  or  Bleep  in  their  coffee-shops 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  streets,  or,  with  the 
eternal  cigarette  between  their  lips,  lie  on  their 
matting,  or  sit  on  their  carpets  gossiping  over 
their  coffee.  This  coffee,  known  as  ‘ Caj6 
Mauve,’  as  distinguished  from  the  French  coffee, 
and  as  sold  at  these  shops,  is  prepared  by  the 
Arabs  in  a peculiar  mode,  and  one  which  is 
strongly  to  be  recommended  to  all  persons  wish- 
ing a really  good  and  well-flavoured  cup  of 
coffee.” 

“ Many  of  the  old  Moorish  houses,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  are,  in  the  interior,  of  very 
beautiful  Oriental  construction  and  design. 
Probably  the  most  unique  and  the  most  perfect 
in  its  way  is  the  Palais  Episcopal,  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop,  but  formerly  a palace  of 
the  Dey  of  Algiers.  It  is  built  in  the  true 
Moorish  style,  with  a large  marble  courtyard, 
with  fountains  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
galleries  with  tesselated  tiles,  supported  by 
pillars  of  Algerian  marble.  From  out  of  these 
galleries  open  the  reception-rooms  and  the 
sleeping  apartments.  One  of  the  rooms  is 
fitted  up  as  the  private  chapel  of  his  Eminence, 
and  is  decorated  with  a painting  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  the  Duchesse  de  Malakhoff. 
The  palaces  of  the  Governor- General  and  the 
Court  of  Justice  are  in  the  same  style,  the  court- 
yard in  the  latter  case  having  been  converted 
into  the  Court,  and  the  galleries  being  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  spectators. 

Many  houses  still  in  fine  preservation,  and 
gorgeously  fitted  up  in  the  Eastern  style,  are 
now  occupied  by  the  wealthier  Moors  and  Jews. 
They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  inac- 
cessible to  strangers,  being  occupied  by  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  owners.  They  are  all 
lighted  from  the  inner  courtyard,  which  is  open 
to  the  sky,  and  have  no  windows  except  a few 
loopholes,  which  have  been  punotured  in  the 
outer  walls  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion. They  are  all  flat-roofed,  and  on  these 
roofs,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  inmates 
are  accustomed  to  sit,  particularly  those  of  tho 
lower  orders,  whose  women  are  often  to  be  seen 
sitting  on  the  house-tops,  with  a scarcity  of 
drapery  which  would  in  a European  country 
invoke  the  interposition  of  the  municipal  police. 
And  in  the  more  crowded  and  poorer  parts  of 
the  town  the  communication  between  the  houses 
is  said  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  roofs, 
without  the  necessity  of  a descent  to  the  street.” 

Then  a word  or  two  as  to  the  mosques : — 
“The  great  architectural  features  of  Algiers 
are,  undoubtedly,  the  two  large  mosques, 
situated  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  town,  and 
seen  clearly  from  the  sea.  The  large  mosque, 
that  of  Djama  Kebir,  is  of  some  antiquity.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a colonnade,  with  pillars  of 
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Algerian  marble,  which,  with  the  contir; 
running  of  water  from  its  fountains,  makes 
cool  and  inviting  lounge  for  the  lazy  Am 
The  interior  of  the  mosque  is  entirely  wtu 
washed.  It  consists  of  several  courts,  amor, 
which  is  one  with  a few  trees  and  a la: 
fountain,  where  the  Mahometan  performs  , 
ablutions  before  attending  to  his  prayers;  i 
according  to  the  Mahommedan  religion,  cle, 
liness  is  not  only  next  to  godliness,  but  it  £ 
before  it,  as  their  devotions  count  for  noth 
unless  preceded  by  ablution.  The  floor!) 
covered  with  matting  and  carpet,  and  no  o» 
according  to  Mahommedan  custom,  is  alio': 
to  enter  within  the  sacred  precincts  with  , 
shoes  on  his  feet.  The  coolness  of  the  t 
within  these  buildings,  and  the  relief  affor' 
to  the  eyes  by  the  subdued  light,  together  w 
the  perfect  stillness  of  all  around,  make  the  i 
favourite  resort  among  all  classes  of  the  An 1 
who  come  there,  not  only  to  perform  t!' 
devotions,  but  also  to  while  away  the  tq 
which  they  have  either  no  means  or  inclinai: 
to  dispose  of  more  profitably.  Within  ' 
curtilage  of  the  mosque,  and  adjoining  ij: 
fountain  court,  is  a native  tribunal,  compose!" 
a kadi  and  two  muftis,  who  administer  the 
according  to  the  Koran.  Their  powers,  howe^i 
are  only  civil,  and  are  confined  to  the  settlem-1 
of  disputes  arising  between  natives.  Aorimii 
case  or  a civil  case  in  which  a native  ac 
European  are  litigants  must  be  taken  before  i< 
French  courts.” 

To  the  male  stranger  the  interior  of  a Moo/ 
residence  is  inaccessible,  but  the  same  obstili 
is  not  always  thrown  in  the  way  of  a lady; 
whom,  upon  a proper  introduction  to  the  pa 
arch  of  the  house,  and  on  an  intimation  of  i 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ladiei! 
his  family,  an  invitation  to  visit  the  hareni 
not  unfrequently  accorded.  This  opportuui 
was  afforded  to  Mrs.  Inderwick,  who  contribti 
to  the  first  instalment  of  The  Tour  a brigh 
written  account  of  her  visit  to  the  fen. 
members  of  one  of  the  richest  families  in  Algi? 


COMPETITIONS. 

Greenock  Municipal  Buildings. — On  the  Ji 
inst.,  Mr.  Scott,  measurer,  Glasgow,  e, 
mitted  to  the  Town  Council,  tho  follow! 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  six  seleo: 
designs : — “ Art  and  Science,”  78,67! 
“Omega,”  51,2412 ; “Let  Greenock  fiourift 
57,845 1.  ; “ Qui  dit  Progres  dit  Labeu 
62,4801. ; “ Ciconia,”  67,6241. ; “ M.  B.,”  55,0 
These  amounts  are  lower,  it  may  be  seeD,  t 
the  estimates  of  the  referee.  On  Monday  1 
the  Town  Council  and  Police  Board  met  privat 
and  discussed  the  merits  of  the  six  designs 
the  new  corporation  buildings.  A decided  i! 
general  preference  is  stated  to  have  been  it 
cated  in  favour  of  the  plans  sent  in  by  Mes 
Barclay,  architects,  Glasgow.  This  select 
says  the  Scotsman,  although  not  final,  mayi 
said  to  have  been  virtually  made. 

Over  Darwen  Town-hall  and  Market-house. 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  to  whom  these  designs  wi 
referred,  recommended  for  first  premium,  i 
Chas.  Bell,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street;.' 
second,  Messrs.  E.  Salomons  & R.  S.  Wornm 
and  for  the  third,  Mr.  R.  K.  Freeman.  At 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  this  award  \ 
adopted,  and  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion 
the  Mayor,  that  the  first  premium,  1001.,  for 
Town-hall,  and  751.,  for  the  Market-house,  i 
paid  to  Mr.  Bell,  by  whom  the  work,  in  < 
course,  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Southport  Coiwalescent  Home. — It  is  prop®: 
by  the  governors  of  the  Cotton  Districts  C 
valescent  Fund  to  expend  from  25,0001. 
30,0001.  from  the  fund  at  their  disposal  in  1 
erection  of  a convalescent  hospital  and  si 
bathing  establishment,  in  conjunction  with  v 
one  already  in  existence  in  Adelaide-strt 
Southport.  The  building  is  to  accommodi 
aboHt  200  male  convalescent  patients,  the  pi 
sent  hospital  to  be  used  for  females  only, 
governors  recently  advertised  for  plans  for  1 
proposed  additional  hospital,  offering  two  p 
miums  of  1001.  and  501.  respectively  for  the  t 
best  designs  which  should  in  their  opinion  com] 
with  their  requirements,  viz.,  convenience  a 
compactness  of  arrangement,  simplicity 
tastefulness  of  design,  and  economy.  n 
sponse  to  the  advertisement,  nineteen  desi£ 
have  been  sent  in  to  the  governors,  and  ey  a 
now  on  view  at  Haworth’s  Buildings, Cross-s  r 
Manchester.  No  limitation  as  to  expense  w 
named,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the ' sob0®®8 
I mitted  is  stated  to  vary  from  6,0001.  to  30,00 
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, DANGEROUS  DECISION  AS  TO 
; DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES. 

8 following  official  report  with  reference 
ijicision  given  on  the  3rd  inst.  by  Mr. 
i Id,  the  magistrate  at  Marlborough-street, 
em  sent  to  the  Superintending  Architect 
i Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The 
H seems  very  serious  : — 

Jr  21,  King  William-street,  West  Strand,  W.C., 
September,  1879. 

OjRe  Dangerous  Structure,  29,  Say  market. 

Hr, — I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  decision 
Mr.  Mansfield  at  Marlborough-street  Police-court 
isdaylast  with  reference  to  a dangerous  structure 
r of  29,  Haymarket. 

use  28,  Haymarket,  lias  been  lately  taken  down 
trpose  of  being  rebuilt,  and  the  (premises  No.  1, 
ilace,  adjoining  it  in  the  rear,  which  also  abut  on 
of  29,  Haymarket,  having  been  found  in  an 
dangerous  Icondition,  an  order  was  made  some 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  for  the  removal  of  the  inmates 
considerable  portion  of  the  building  to  be  taken 
l also  for  the  removal  of  the  side  wall  adjoining, 

. to  No.  28,  Haymarket. 
this  order  was  being  complied  with,  it 
lat  there  was  a vault  on  the  ground-iloor  of  No.  1, 
dace,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Fagg,  the  owner  of 
Haymarket  (the  properties  being  intermixed), 
is  about  8 ft.  wide  by  9 ft.  long,  and  is  arched 
UR  brick  arch,  which  is  only  4-1  in.  thick,  and 
ith  rotten  brick  rubbish,  whilst  the  side  of  the 
gs  at  its  abutment  from  a defective  wall  only 
;k  thick. 

ration  was  called  to  this  by  an  order  from  the 
report  ss  to  its  safety  on  August  13,  and  on  inspec 
ind  it  so  dangerous  that  it  was  impossible  for 
irk  & Randall,  the  contractors  who  are  executing 
vdjoining,  to  comply  with  the  magistrate's  order 
ade  to  take  down  the  dangerous  structure  above 
one  side  and  beneath  it  on  the  other.  In  fact,  so 
y dangerous  did  I consider  it  that  I advised  the 
Lhout  a moment’s  delay,  to  employ  Messrs.  Kirk 
(as  they  had  materials  on  the  spot)  to  put  up 
irary  struts  on  the  other  side  with  cross  pieces, 
support  the  arch  in  order  to  prevent  a catus- 
d this  suggestion  he  at  once  adopted, 
has  since  been  done,  and  the  case  was  heard  by 
(field  on  (Wednesday  last,  when  counsel  and 
behalf  of  Mr.  Fagg,  the  owner,  though  they 
i t structure  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
et  attempted  to  prove  that  because  it  had  been 
ras  safe,  and  though  I gave  evidence  (which  was 
fed  both  by  the  foreman  and  architect  to  the 
fining)  that  the  wall  and  arch  were  Liable  to  fall 
ute,  notwithstanding  the  shores,  yet  the  magis- 
ving  his  decision,  said  that  while  he  considered 
ry  dangerous  practice  ever  to  have  erected  such 
yet,  as  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  had 
shored,  he  considered  it  was  safe  and  should 
summons. 

•d’s  solicitor,  Mr.  Napier,  tried  to  get  mo  re- 
'e  evidence  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  shores, 
lagistrate  declined  to  hear  me,  and  upon  my 
jim  to  view  the  structure  before  deciding  the 
'fused  to  do  so,  and  said  he  himself  would  take 
• ibility . 

sion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  I submit,  is  wrong  in  law 
|t  the  facts. 

& 73  of  the  Building  Act  specify  that  when  a 
I'veyor  has  reported  a structure  to  be  dangerous, 
Isball  shore  up  to  protect  the  public,  and  if  the 
i fails  to  comply  with  the  requisition  served  on 
edily  as  the  nature  of  the  case  permits,  he  shall 
Jted  by  the  Board  before  a magistrate,  who  shall 

0 der  for  the  necessary  works  to  be  done. 

il|>ard  are  entitled  to  prosecute  after  shoring  up, 
'field’s  decision  is  et dJently  wrong.  Simply 
■uilding  cannot  make  it  legally  safe,  and  in  the 
ig  the  magistrate  power  to  order  the  necessary 
e done,  shoring  is  not  even  mentioned ; and  it  is 
it  such  works  must  be  done  in  accordance  with 
uises  of  the  Building  Act,  which  distinctly  pro- 
(lings  from  being  secured  by  timber.  But  if  the 
hf's  decision  is  right  every  building  which  is  shored 

<ler  this  case  so  important  that  I must  ask  you 
IBL  officially  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
'ail  I enclose  photographs  and  drawings  which  will 

(Bid  that  the  contractors  have  taken  their  me 
I'  i this  part  of  the  works,  and,  in  my  opinion, 

‘‘tan  act  of  madness  on  their  part  to  attempt!.. 
?•"  more  of  the  upper  and  lower  structures  already 
_ by  the  magistrate  till  this  rotten  and  fragile 
tye  erection  is  removed.  In  fact,  I fully  anticipate 
Undent,  with  consequent  loss  of  life,  will  occur, 
#(B  prompt  steps  are  taken.  The  contractors  also 
n that  they  have  given  the  magistrate  notice  they 
hv  anew  arable  for  the  result  of  his  decision,  both 
’■idife  and  prooerty. 

fillmining  the  struts  on  Friday  last,  I found  they 
> safe  that  they  could  be  shaken  by  the  hand,  anil 
? refore,  now  given  a fresh  certificate  to  remove 
11  • o aud  dangerous  shores,  and  all  works  sup- 

’’  hem. 

Scarcely  point  out  the  hardship  and  injustice 
myself  by  the  summons  being  dismissed.  I not 
"to  pay  costs  in  the  matter,  but  am  practically 
»■  doing  my  duty,  simply  because,  as  an  act  of 
' directed  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall’s  foreman  to 
‘struts  against  an  adjoining  house  to  prevent  an 
. ‘d  of  life,  whilst  those  gentlemen  for  carry- 
instructions  have  their  works  stopped  and  their 
. lives  endangered . 

■f  Surveyors,  by  Mr.  Mansfield’s  decision,  will  be 
• wkward  dilemma.  If  they  find  a building  fall- 
omptly  get  it  shored  up,  they  are  then  told  it  is 
i.  'e  cast  in  costs  ; and  if  they  let  it  alone  pending 
‘days,  aud  some  one  is  killed,  there  is  all  the 

1 and  worry  of  a coroner’s  inquest. 

*■  market  accident,  which  happened  three  doors 
ot  in  question,  a few  months  ago,  was  to  a great 
in  resul t of  the  uncertain  way  in  which  the  law  is 
■ ’d  in  these  cases,  and  as  a public  officer  called 
le  evidence  to  enforce  the  building  laws  for  the 
of  human  life,  I cannot  let  this  question  rest  in 
r‘ (unsatisfactory  state. 


I may  mention  that  Mr.  Yaughan,  Sir  James  Ingham 
and  other  magistrates  have  never  refused  my  reqnest  to 
inspect  structures  such  as  these  before  giving  their  decision. 
I am,  4c.,  Robert  Walker,  F.R.I.B.A., 

District  Surveyor  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 

To  the  Superintending  Architect, 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

I have  sent  a copy  of  this  letter  and  the  photographs 
both  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  Mr.  Mansfield." 


“ appointments  by  local  boards.” 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Hodgson’s  letter,  in  your  issue  of  the  30th  ult., 
to  draw  attention  to  a point  he  seems  to  have 
overlooked  ? In  the  present  depressed  state  of 
trade  there  are  many  well-qualified  professional 
men  who  are  willing  to  accept  comparatively 
small  salaries,  so  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  Local  Boards  have  amongst  the  candidates 
several  good  men  to  choose  from ; but  their 
choice  often  falls  upon  some  one  who  has  little 
to  recommend  him  beyond  his  being  a local  can- 
didate. I think  the  case  of  the  appointment  of 
Surveyor  to  the  Dartford  Highway  Board  is  a 
fair  illustration.  The  salary  was  200 1.  per 
annum,  and  there  were  originally,  I believe,  sixty- 
two  candidates.  These  were  reduced  to  twenty- 
eight,  and  subsequently  to  seven,  from  which 
number  a local  candidate  was  selected,  who 
openly  stated  that  his  principal  qualification 
was  having  been  a master  in  an  industrial 
school,  and  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  one  of 
the  waywardens  to  apply  for  the  appointment. 

Fair  Play. 

SURVEYOR  TO  THE  DARTFORD 
HIGHWAY  BOARD. 

Sir, — This  little  practical  joke  is  over.  The 
situation  was  advertised  at  great  length  in  your 
columns,  salary  2001.,  256  miles  of  roads,  sur- 
veyor to  keep  a horse,  &c.  Candidates  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  Dartford  Workhouse  at  their 
own  expense.  The  day  saw  a gallant  band  of 
thirty  of  us  assembled.  There  were  sixty-two 
applicants,  but  the  balance  failed  to  attend. 

One  of  us  was  a late  articled  pupil  of  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette,  another  had  been  assistant  in  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  of  one  of  our  largest  Mid- 
land towns,  two  were  chief  assistants  in  leading 
London  parish  offices,  several  were  surveyors  of 
towns,  large  or  small,  and  one  came  from  Scot- 
land. What  was  the  result  ? The  Board  elected 
a gentleman  who  is  acting  as  surveyor  to  an 
adjoining  district;  all  we  heard  about  his  quali- 
fications was  that  he  had  unfortunately  lost  one 
arm,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  were  formerly 
superintendent  and  matron  of  an  industrial 
school ! 

Now,  sir,  is  it  not  cruelty  to  allow  educated 


gentlemen  to  incur  heavy  expenses  in  attending 
such  a meeting  ? 

If  the  Board  had  selected,  say  six  of  us,  and 
paid  our  expenses,  we  should  not  have  grnmbled. 
But  now ! A Candidate. 


NOTES  FROM  DUBLIN. 

Main  Drainage. — At  a meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  the  4th  inst.,  a letter  was  read 
from  the  Right  Hon.  James  Lowther,  Chief 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  stating  that  he 
was  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acquaint 
the  Town  Council  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
proposes  to  appoint  a Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  and  report  into  the  sewerage  and 
drainage  systems  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  their  effect  on  the  sanitary  condition 
thereof,  and  that  his  Grace  proposed  to  en- 
trust the  inquiry  to  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B., 
C.E.,  Chief  Engineering  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  England,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Xavier  M'Cabe,  Inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  Ireland. 
The  matter  has  lately  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Corporation,  but  its  further 
discussion  has  been  stopped  by  the  foregoing 
announcement.  The  Corporation,  has,  however, 
nominated  a committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter  on  its  behalf,  to  prepare  all  necessary 
information  to  lay  before  the  Commission,  but 
with  instructions  not  to  advocate  any  particular 
plan.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Richard  Hassard,  C.E.,  in  a letter  addressed, 
on  the  30th  ult.,  to  the  town  clerk,  says, — 

“ I have  often  stated,  and  I now  repeat,  that  an  ex- 
cellent work  of  main  drainage  for  the  city  and  remaining 
townships  (Rathmines  and  Fembroko  being  already  pro- 
vided for),  by  which  the  river  would  be  effectually  freed 
from  pollution,  can  be  carried  out  for  300,00  <L,  and  I am 
willing  that  my  plans,  estimates,  and  inode  of  dea'ing  with 
the  question  should  be  submitted  to  Sir  John  Hawkshaw, 
on  the  understanding,  if  adopted,  I am  to  be  engineer  to 
my  own  project,  or  that,  if  the  authorities  elect  to  carry  out 
the  works  by  their  own  officers,  I am  to  receive  such  pro- 
fessional honorarium  as  may  be  agreed  on  or  awarded  in 
il'B  case  of  difference  arising.” 

Foley's  Sculptures. — Afc  a meeting  of  the 
Municipal  Council  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  the 
Town  Clerk  read  a letter  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  London,  stating  that  they  are 
unable,  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  to 
repair  and  send  to  the  Science  and  Art  Museum 
in  Dublin  all  the  casts  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  or  to  provide  space  for  them ; 
that  a committee  of  sculptors  has  been  appointed 
to  make  a selection  of  such  as  could  be  put  in  a 
state  for  exhibition  for  5001.,  and  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  desired 
to  know  if  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  would  have 
any  of  the  statues  on  the  same  terms  as  they 


OPEN  CONTRACTS. 


On  or  before 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  to 

Over  School  Board:  additions  and  alterations. 

Monday, 
Sept.  15. 

John  H.  Cooke,  clerk. 

Great  Western  Railway  : 8,000  loads  of  Quebec 

Do. 

Fred.  G.  Saunders,  secretary, 

yellow  pine. 

Paddington  Station. 

Chiswick  Improvement  Commissioners  : altera- 

Do. 

Robert  F.  Finnis,  clerk  to  the 

tions  and  additions  to  vestry-hall. 

Commissioners. 

Borough  of  Brighton  : erection  of  about  900  cubic 

Do. 

James  A.  Freeman,  town 

yards  of  walling  round  waterworks. 

clerk. 

Knutsford,  Cheshire : rebuilding  of  Holy  Cross 

Tuesday, 

Paley  & Austin,  architects, 

Church. 

Sept.  16. 

Lancaster. 

Sheerness  Local  Board : supplying  and  fixing  a 

Wednesday, 

N.  H.  Stallion,  clerk. 

multitubular  boiler  and  feed  heater. 

Sept.  17. 

Burial  Board,  Worcester:  erection  of  stone  walls 

Thursday, 

Thomas  Southall,  town  clerk. 

and  iron  fencing. 

Sept.  18. 

Feversham  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  (Lim.)  : 

Saturday, 

Henry  Bathurst,  secretary. 

erection  of  now  wharf  and  works. 

Sept.  20. 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway: 

Tuesday, 

Secretary,  London  Bridge 

erection  of  station-master’s  residence,  booking 

Sept.  23. 

Terminus. 

offices,  goods  shed,  warehouses,  &c. 

Borough  of  Ipswich : purchase,  pulling  down,  and 

Wednesday, 

John  Orford,  town  olerk, 

removal  of  the  material  of  the  structure  of  the 

Sept.  24. 

Ipswich. 

Ipswich  Corn  Exchange. 

Borough  of  Ipswich : erection  of  Post-office. 

Do. 

Do. 

Taunton,  Somerset : erection  of  church. 

Do. 

J.  Houghton  Spencer,  clerk. 

Local  Board  of  Malvern  : construction  of  sewers. 

Saturday, 
Sept.  27. 

J.  H.  Whatley,  clerk.  i 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Belgrave,  near  Leicester : 

Monday, 

Jos.  Barber  Haxly,  olerk. 

construction  of  miles  of  sewers,  and  two 

Sept.  29. 

horizontal  condensing  engines. 

Church  Gresley  Burial  Board:  erection  of  lodge 

Do. 

William  Willshee,  Ashby  de 

and  board-room. 

la  Zouch. 

Corporation  of  Cork  : construction  of  wrought-iron 

Tuesday, 

A.  MoCarthy,  town  clerk. 

swing  bridge. 

Sept.  30. 

Staines  Local  Board : new  town-hall. 

Tuesday, 

Oct.  28. 

John  Anthony  Egell,  clerk. 
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■would  be  offered  to  Bchoolsof  art,  viz.,  that  they 
shall  defray  the  cost  of  packing  and  removing 
them.  Mr.  Gray  moved 
“That  the  letter  he  acknowledged,  saying  that  the 
matter  is  under  consideration  ; that  it  be  referred  to  the 
General  Purpose  Committee  for  report,  the  law  agent  to 
ascertain  if  the  Corporation  can  legally  spend  any  money 
for  the  proposed  purposes,  and  write  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  to  ascertain  whether,  if  the  Corporation 
brought  the  models  over,  or  any  of  them,  the  department 
would  take  possession  of  them." 

It  would,  he  said,  be  a very  lamentable  thing  if 
these  models  were  lost,  but  if  the  Corporation 
were  to  bring  them  over  they  would  have  to 
decide  where  they  could  put  them,  and  he  knew 
of  no  place.  They  would  have  to  get  informa- 
tion before  they  could  make  up  their  minds, 
lie  thought  under  the  circumstances  that  the 
Government  might  have  given  a larger  amount 
than  5001.,  but  it  was  mentioned  in  the  House 
by  him,  and  they  seemed  to  think  they  were 
doing  a very  generous  thing  in  giving  any 
money  at  all.  The  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — At  the  same 
meeting,  Mr.  E.  D.  Gray  moved, — 

" That  in  view  of  the  facilities  given  by  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  1875,  Amendment  Act,  1879, 
this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  these  Acts  might  be  put 
into  more  extensive  operation  in  Dublin,  and  recommends 
the  subject  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Artisans 
Dwellings  Committee,  which  is  hereby  authorised  to 
prepare  a scheme  or  schemes,  with  estimates,  and  take  alt 
necessary  steps  for  that  purpose,  but  nothing  further  to 
be  done  without  further  sanction  of  the  Council.’ 


MONUMENTAL. 

Daniel  O’Connell.  — At  a meeting  of  the 


O’Connell  Monument  Committee,  held  in  Dublin, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Dwyer  Gray,  M.P.,  the 
hon.  sec.,  read  the  following  certificate  from  Mr. 
H.  H.  Armstead,  dated  July  5 last : — 

“ I have  this  morning  seen  the  model  in  plaster  of  the 


. The 


very  carefully  carried  out  the  late  Mr.  Foley’s  design.  r. 
figures  of  the  bishop,  peer,  commoner,  and  workman| 
vert/  good.  Indeed,  the  entire  work  is  excellent,  and  I have 
much  pleasure  in  certifying  that  the  amount  named  in  the 
contract,  viz.  8007.—' as  due  on  the  completion  of  the 

model  of  the  circular  relief,  may  now  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Brock.” 


The  speaker  Baid  he  had  been  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Council  should  adopt  the  Act,  but 
seeing  that  the  matter  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, he  had  suggested  merely  a tentative 
scheme.  In  working  it  out  they  abandoned  half 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  expenses.  Experi- 
ence in  other  towns  showed  the  same  thing,  that 
they  could  not  obtain  their  value  for  the  sites 
when  cleared.  Sometimes  in  London  they  did 
not  get  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  of  clearing  the  sites,  and  useful  as  they 
recognised  the  Act  to  be,  they  also  recognised 
that  in  view  of  the  great  expense  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  carry  it  out.  An  amendment  Act 
had  just  been  passed  which  very  materially 
changed  the  condition  of  affairs.  Under  the 
original  Act  they  purchased  the  interests  of  the 
parties  owning  the  properties  at  their  full 
market  value.  They  all  knew  that,  after  all  the 
arbitration,  that  meant  about  twice  its  actual 
value.  Now,  by  Clause  3 in  the  Amendment 
Act  it  was  provided  that  where  any  house  in  an 
unhealthy  area  was  found,  in  consequence  of 
overcrowding  or  any  other  cause,  to  be  a 
nuisance,  they  should  estimate  the  cost  of 
removing  the  nuisance  and  making  the  house 
habitable  ; that  they  should  estimate  the  value 
of  it  when  such  improvements  were  effected, 
and  deduct  the  cost  from  the  sum  payable  to  the 
owner  as  the  full  market  value.  In  some  cases 
it  would  very  materially  reduce  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid,  and  it  would  make  the  Act 
workable.  Alderman  Gregg  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  take  advantage  of  the  Amend- 
ment Act  to  go  on  with  the  old  scheme  in  Boyne- 
street,  instead  of  taking  up  new  schemes.  He 
would  suggest  an  amendment  of  the  resolution, 
omitting  the  words  “ this  Council  is  of  opinion 
that  these  Acts  might  be  put  into  more  exten- 
sive operation  in  Dublin,  and.”  Mr.  Gray  agreed 
to  Alderman  Gregg’s  amendment. 

A Public  Abattoir.  — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Gray,  seconded  by  Dr.  Moyers,  it  was  resolved, 
“ That  the  Council  recommend  to  the  Public 
Health  Committee  the  propriety  of  taking  steps 
to  provide  a public  abattoir  for  Dublin,  and 
authorise  it  to  prepare  a scheme  and  estimate 
for  that  purpose ; but  no  further  steps  to  be 
taken  without  the  authority  of  the  Council.” 


The  payment  was  ordered  to  be  made.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  stone  for  the  monument  should 
be  the  best  Irish  limestone,  and  that  steps  be 
taken  to  put  the  work  in  hand.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  site  is  not  yet  determined 
upon.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Messrs.  Lanyon 
& Lynn,  and  by  others,  that  the  centre  of  the 
new  Carlisle  Bridge  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate position,  but  Mr.  Doherty,  the  contractor 
for  the  bridge,  has  stated  that  it  would  not,  for 
structural  reasons,  be  feasible  to  erect  the 
monument  in  that  position. 

Thomas  Clarkson. — Nearly  a hundred  years 
ago,  viz.,  in  June,  1785,  Thomas  Clarkson,  the 
great  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
resting  by  the  side  of  the  highway  near  Wades- 
mill,  on  the  road  between  Ware  and  Royston, 
resolved  to  devote  hia  life  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  And  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
about  forty-five  years  back,  in  company  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Merivale,  Dean  of  Ely,  Clarkson 
pointed  out  the  Bpot  to  him  ; and  last  autumn 
the  Dean  identified  the  precise  place  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Giles  Puller,  of  Toungs- 
bury,  who  proposes  (according  to  the  Herts 
Guardian ) to  place  there  an  obelisk  in  memory 
of  so  interesting  a circumstance. 

John  Knox. — The  committee  who  are  pro- 
moting a monument  to  John  Knox  have  visited 
the  stHdio  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  A.R.S.A.,  in 
Edinburgh,  whore  they  inspected  a model 
design,  which  they  approved,  and  commissioned 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  execute  the  work  if  funds 
admit.  Figures  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  George 
Wishart,  George  Buchanan,  and  Andrew  Mel- 
ville are  to  be  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
pedestal.  The  place  selected  for  the  monument 
is  in  the  square  to  the  west  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  facing  the  High-street.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  the  monument  will  not  exceed 
2,0001.,  and  over  5001.  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed. 


YARIORUM. 


EPPING  FOREST  AND  FOREST  TREES. 


Bib,— Permit  me  to  correct  a word  occurring  in  my 
communication  of  last  week,  which,  as  printed,  makes  me 
say  the  opposite  of  that  which  I intended.  Referring  to 
the  new  hotel  I wrote  “ As  to  its  design  and  completion 
you  probably  would,  I think,  join  with  me  in  commending 
most  of  it,  which  word  here  in  italics  is  printed  ” con- 
demning.” 

This  correction,  however,  does  not  qualify  the  opinion  I 
expressed  as  to  the  incongruity  of  placing  the  hotel  where 
it  is.  Ubbax. 


GAS  JOTTINGS. 

Ilkeston. — The  Local  Board  has  decided  to 
enlarge  the  gasworks  at  an  outlay  of  7,500 1. 

Greenock. — What  is  stated  to  be  the  first 
exhibition  of  gas  apparatus  in  Scotland  was 
opened  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  Watt 
Institution,  Greenock. 


The  maps  and  illustrations  for  the  Handbook 
to  the  Bible,  which  we  announced,  in  April  last, 
as  in  course  of  preparation  for  publication,  are 
now  engraved.  We  Bhall  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  referring  in  detail  to  the  subject 
on  the  publication  of  the  work  ; but  our  readers 
cannot  fail  to  take  interest  in  a brief  notice  of 
the  illustrations.  Among  these  is  a plate  of  the 
various  alphabets  used  in  the  Holy  Land,  showing 
the  gradual  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
forms  of  the  Aramaic  letters  during  a period  of 
800  years,  together  with  the  Samaritan  alphabet, 
and  that  of  the  Ashuri,  or  “ sacred  writing,” 
usually  called  square  Hebrew.  There  are  four 
plates  of  Jewish  coins,  tracing  the  series  from 
an  archaic  specimen  bearing  the  name  of 
“ Eliashib  the  Priest,”  down  to  Pontius  Pilate 
and  Agrippa  II.  One  plate  of  this  series  repre- 
sents all  the  coins  distinctly  referred  to  in  either 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  such  as  the  gold 
“ dram  ” of  Nehemiah ; the  “ shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  ” ; the  stater  found  in  the  mouth  of 
the  fish,  or  “Peter’s  penny”;  the  “penny" 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  or  denarius  of  the 
tribute  money  bearing  the  “ image  and 
superscription”  of  Tiberius  Caasar ; the  larger 
farthing,  or  assarion,  for  which  two  sparrows 
were  sold;  the  “uttermost  farthing,”  or  kon- 
trinek,  which  was  a fourth  of  the  above ; and  the 
“ widow’s  mite,”  the  half  of  the  last-named  coin. 
Among  the  maps  will  be  found  a carefully-shaded 
map  of  the  Holy  Land,  accompanied  by  coloured 
charts,  showing  the  state  of  the  country  before 
the  invasion  by  Joshua,  the  route  of  Joshua 
through  Southern  Palestine,  the  tribal  bounda- 
ries, and  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great. 
These  are  followed  by  a plan  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  the  actual  rock  contours  of  the 
site,  at  heights  of  50  ft.  apart,  are  delineated, 
the  hills  are  shaded,  and  all  extant  monuments 
are  Bhown.  This  part  of  the  work  is  printed 


in  black.  A diagram  in  red  Bhows  the  oufet 
of  the  ancient  walls,  as  far  as  their  courr 
plainly  indicated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  t 
or  by  existing  scarps  and  ruins.  There  ii; 
enlarged  plan  of  the  Temple  Hill  treated  in 
same  way  ; the  contour  lines  being  10  ft.  ap 
and  the  courts  and  buildiDgs  of  the  Ten'' 
according  to  the  dimensions  given  by  the  tl, 
Middoth  of  the  Talmud,  by  Maitnonides,  i1 
Abarbenel,  being  drawn  in  red.  It  is  thus  I 
sible  for  the  student  of  the  plan  to  distiogt 
at  a glance  what  are  the  ascertained  phyr 
facts  of  the  site,  and  what  are  the  coincide: 
between  those  facts,  and  the  dimension® 
corded  by  the  ancient  writers  on  the  sub: 
The  whole  of  this  inquiry  is  treated  in  tho vl 
itself;  but  the  illustrations  contain  the  snt 
what  has  been  discovered  to  the  latest  6: 
independently  of  any  theory  or  conjecture.-i 
Mrs.  Brassey  commences  “ My  Journal  Ink 
Holy  Land  ” in  the  current  number  of  Fr 
It  is  brightly  written,  and  very  pleasant  read 

Who  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  vie 

with  dismay  the  “ back  premises  ” of  r 
lodging  at  the  seaside  ? The  Lancet,  writin 
the  subject,  says  truly: — “Whenever,  if  c 
it  happens  that  the  owners  of  property  v 
is  chiefly  used  by  ‘ visitors  ’ at  a partic 
season  come  to  recognise  the  economic  prud  1 
of  placing  it  in  a perfectly  sanitary  condiiy 
attention  will  perhaps  be  directed  to  *n 
premises  ’ at  the  seaside.  The  general  static 
these  hidden  localities  is,  as  a rule,  mos’d 
plorable.  They  are  blocked  with  lumber,  r 
ployed  as  receptacles  for  refuse,  or  left  t 
condition  discreditable  and  dangerous  to'hei' 
Nothing  but  the  most  perverse  neglect  of  of!‘ 
tunities  can  explain  this  fact.  In  nined 
of  ten  instances  sanitary  prudence  would  r 
gest  building  out  of  special  offices,  and  drat- 
away  at  the  back,  so  as  to  leave  the  resicb 
free  from  those  emanations  of  Bewer-gas  w 1 
make  most  ‘lodging-houses’  disagreeable,:- 
to  a sensitive  person,  barely  habitable.  :f 
also  very  commonly  the  fact  that  in  the  re* 
a stuffy  house  there  is  space  for  the  laying 
and  cultivation  of  a small  garden,  which  w1 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  propi  • 
Considering  that  most  of  the  well-to-do  r 
dents  in  cities  pass  some  one  or  two  month' 
more  of  the  year  in  ‘ seaside  ’ lodgings  or  ha 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  something  i 
be  done  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  to  vt 

they  are  condemned.” In  the  current  nur 

of  Social  Notes,  Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  medical  offic: 
health,  speaks  thus  as  to  Birmingham 
remarkably  glaring  instance  of  the  total  dv 
gard  of  sanitary  considerations  came  unden! 
notice  only  a few  months  ago  in  a terraci 
houses  well  built,  with  small  plots  of  garde 
front  of  each,  and  occupied  by  very  respect|; 
persons  of  the  artisan  class.  The  ashpit,  w 
was  very  large,  open  to  the  heavens,  and  u* 
sarily  wet,  was  so  situated  in  the  centre  i 
back-to-back  row  of  the  buildings  ns  necessi; 
to  cause  soakage  into  the  walls  and  foundal 
of  all  the  surrounding  houses,  and  the  pr 
were  enclosed  in  the  block  of  buildings,  fori, 
an  integral  part  of  it,  and  situated  under  i 
rooms.  The  soft  and  hard  water  pumps  ad: 
ing  were  both  seriously  contaminated,  so  , 
the  tenants  were  both  breathing  and  drin 
the  products  of  putrefying  animal  matte* 
the  most  dangerous  description,  with  the  rej 
which  yon  will  hardly  be  surprised  to  hear,  t 
nearly  every  house  had  sickness  in  it,  ai 
fifteen  or  sixteen  cases  in  the  terrace,  one  h 
alone  having  as  many  as  six  children  suff<  i 
from  fever.  As  if  to  leave  no  chance  of  esc 
the  scullery  sink  in  every  house  was  in  d 
communication  with  the  drain.  Common  pr> 
ought  to  be  abolished  in  favour  of  either  a ( 
interception  method  or  of  water-closets.  1 1 
I have  succeeded  in  showing  how  impe. 
is  the  system  of  drainage  in  Birmingham, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  our  town  n 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  how  desirable  i 
that  the  authorities  should  be  moved  to  pret 
for  the  proper  laying  and  construction  of  dr* 
My  experience  only  confirms  that  of  otl 
that  an  imperfect  drainage  system  lies  at. 
root  of  the  greater  part  of  preventive  diau 
Every  day  I observe  that  the  particular  houi 
a row  or  a court  in  which  disease  exists  is  - 
one  nearest  to  a sanitary  structural  defect ; 
instance,  the  house  nearest  the  untrapped 
or  nearest  the  ashpit,  and  particularly  wr 

the  latter  adjoins  the  house.” -Messrs.  Lai 

- & Co.  have  commenced  the  publication  o a i 
fine-art  edition  of  Longfellow’s  Poems.  - 
five  hundred  illustrations  with  which  it  wi 
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id,  will  consist  of  landscapes,  figure  sub- 
i tnd  ornamental  designs,  expressly  pre- 
i’or  this  edition.  The  landscape  views 
veen  drawn  from  nature,  and  have  been 
tied  to  the  best  artists  of  America,  whose 
d will  be  supplemented  by  designs  from 
it  English  and  Continental  artists.  Among 
: lay  be  mentioned  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A., 
IDicksee,  Giacoraelli,  and  others.”  The 
umber  now  before  us  is  a very  good 

tng. The  same  publishers  have  com- 

) the  re-issue,  in  cheap  parte,  of  David 
1 ’b  “ Holy  Land.” 


Ulisallitiua:. 

I h.  Century  MSS. — Mr.  S.  J.  Capper 
i!  ng  in  the  Times  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gaul, 

IBjdensee,  writes  thus : — “ The  Abbey 
;s  have  been  frequently  destroyed  by 
rebuilt,  and  are  of  little  architectural 
The  spacious  church  is  in  the  rich  and 
but  debased,  style  of  the  last  century. 
, alike  through  the  ravages  of  the  Huns 
troubles  and  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Ben  iconoclastic  reformers  stormed  the 
ljind  French  sans-culottes  exemplified  the 
ins  of  universal  brotherhood  by  unsparing 
XI,  the  good  monks  knew  bow  to  hide  and 
A their  literary  treasures,  so  that  out  of 
Dgue  of  manuscripts  that  was  compiled 
OA.D.,  no  less  than  400  are  still  extant, 
ithese  is  a copy  of  ‘ Yirgil  ’ believed  to  be 
i jsst  in  existence.  It  is  written  in  fine 
ijcapitals,  without  division  into  words  or 
ntion,  and  is  supposed  to  date  from  tjie 
r ntury.  More  interesting  even  than  this 
1 icabulary  supposed  to  have  been  written 
was  certainly  made  use  of  by  the  holy 
11  It  is  pocket  size,  and  was  intended  to 
c m the  language  of  those  to  whom  he 
i From  it  we  learn  that  the  ante-Carlovin- 
6 irman  was  very  like  the  Suabian  and 
! alects  still  spoken.  From  the  Latin  and 
! words  in  parallel  columns  I take  the 
f j: — * Column co’ — ‘ Sili,’  which  is  exactly 
l e modern  Swiss  would  say  for  the 
h rman  word  ‘ Saule,’  a pillar ; ‘ Folium  ’ 
i high  German  * Blatt,1  a leaf  ; ‘ Fo- 
|J  jaup,’  ‘ Laub,’  foliage.  There  are 
I eral  copies  of  the  Gospels  executed 
lid  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
l ost  interesting  translation  of  the  Bible 
I man  of  the  eleventh  century  interlined 
Latin.  When  the  old  monk  is  doubtful 
>'iie  German  equivalent  he  writes  the 
It. to  the  texts  and  puts  the  German  in 

(Oo'tci  Kind  \ 

Filius  Dei).  Yery 
ft  ist  the  old  monks  have  toiled  copying 
5 gorgeously  illuminating  all  these  works. 

I largins  we  find  expressions  of  thankful- 
ftt  evening  had  at  last  come  to  end  their 
o appeals  to  their  patron  saints  to  give 
1 tience,  or  a desire  for  a bowl  of  wine  or 
4;er  to  sweeten  the  sour  task  ; for  monks 
cinan  and  could  bo  drouthy.  Let  us  be 
Alto  them  for  all  their  labours  have  pre- 
fer us.” 

C Proof-Butts,  Woolwich  Marshes. — 

e works  are  in  progress  at  the  proof- 
*i  the  Government  marshes  adjoining 
il  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  under  the  direc- 
nOolonel  W.  H.  Noble,  Royal  Engineers, 

I r of  Works.  A new  firing  platform,  with 
fiilway,  for  the  proof  of  heavy  guns,  is 
Bri  down  on  a firm  foundation  of  concrete, 
ew  bay  is  being  added  to  the  proof- 
,l  front  of  this  platform  to  receive  the 
j'  38  fired  from  the  guns  proved  on  it.  A 
6 chamber  is  being  built  adjacent  of 
^ aterials  in  very  solid  form,  as  requisite 
purpose  to  which  it  will  be  put, — the 
f guns  to  destruction  in  order  to  deter- 
K‘ir  relative  durability. 

- Ja&y  at  Galatz. — The  loss  caused  by 
iug  of  the  quay  wall  at  Galatz  is  esti- 
750,000f.,  without  taking  into  account 
' ige  to  commercial  affairs.  The  masonry 
veen  six  and  seven  metres  below  the 
h f the  water.  A considerable  further 
I1!  wall  is  likely  to  follow.  When  quay 
Ndges,  or  other  similar  works  are  erected 
1 in  without  accident,  nothing  is  thought 
u mi  or  their  designers  and  constructors.' 

3 when  they  fail  that  people  are  led  to 
“ the  knowledge,  skill,  and  care  that  are 
^ito  ensure  success. 


East  and  West  End  Properties. — One  of 

the  large  rooms  at  the  Auction  Mart  was 
crowded  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  by  Messrs. 
Edwin  Fox  & Bousfield,  of  seventeen  lots  of 
small  freehold  house-property  and  vacant  land 
in  Bethnal-green  and  Mile-end,  under  directions 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  principal  lot 
was  described  aB  being  about  one  acre  and  a 
quarter  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  rear  of  Cam- 
bridge-road;  the  first  bid  was  4>,000i.,  which 
increased  by  fifties  up  to  4,6003.,  at  which  Bum 
it  was  sold.  There  were  two  other  small  plots 
of  land  at  either  end  of  the  above,  which  fetched 
8103.  and  2003,,  the  latter  being  about  three 
per  cent,  on  the  rental,  and  the  former  over 
forty  years’  purchase.  A ground-rent  of  63. 10s. 
per  acre,  with  reversion  in  1881,  realised  7003. 
The  other  lots  were  all  weekly  tenements  in  and 
about  Cleveland-street,  Union-place,  &c.,  pro- 
ducing gross  rents  of  6383.  per  annum,  from 
which  rates,  taxes,  and  other  expenses  have  to 
be  deducted:  they  brought  together  7,1753  , or 
a little  over  eleven  years’  purchase.  The  total 
of  the  sale  was  13,4853.  Houses  at  the  West 
End  did  not  fare  equally  well ; four  in  Clan- 
ricarde-gardens,  Hyde  Park,  each  let  at  1803. 
per  annum,  failed  to  realise  the  reserve  prices, 

and  were  bought  in. Messrs.  Bray,  Webb, 

& Harwood  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  the 
corner  house,  with  shop,  known  as  No.  76, 
Crawford-street,  Portman -square,  Marylebone, 
let  at  553.  a year,  and  held  for  a term  of  twenty- 
six  years,  at  73.  7s.  per  annum  ground-rent. 
The  property  was  sold  for  5503.  On  the  same 
occasion,  the  dwelling-house,  No.  73,  Seymour- 
place,  Bryanston-square,  rent  523.  10s.,  term 
twenty-two  years,  ground-rent  63.,  was  sold  for 
5803. — Me  tropo  li  tan. 

Speed  of  Railway  Trains  in  England. — 

Among  other  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  by  the  application  of  capital  to  dupli- 
cating lines,  and  put  ting  in  new  sidings  for  mar- 
shalling traffic,  are  the  greater  speed  of  the  trains 
generally,  and  a corresponding  saving  in  fuel, 
wages,  &c.  The  subject  has  been  duly  noticed 
at  the  half-yearly  meetings.  The  Railway  Record 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  maximum 
averages  now  made  on  the  different  lines  : — 
Great  Western,  53i  miles;  Great  Northern,  51 ; 
London  and  Brighton,  47£ ; London  and  North- 
Western,  471 5 Midland,  46  ; London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover,  45 ; South-Eastern,  45 ; Great 
Eastern,  44;  London  and  South-Western,  44. 

The  Chromograph. — This  is  a very  inge- 
nious arrangement  for  producing  a number  of 
copies  of  manuscripts,  sketches,  or  plans.  The 
first  copy  having  been  made  with  prepared  ink, 
is  pressed  slightly  against  an  absorbent  compo- 
sition, which  retains  the  impression  so  firmly  as 
to  give  off  a number  of  copies,  yet  so  superficially 
that  a wet  sponge  can  easily  erase  it,  as  though 
it  were  a slate  whitened  with  slate-pencil.  The 
composition  is  quickly  susceptible  to  heat,  and 
in  its  softened  state  can  be  easily  re-smoothed 
and  levelled.  We  have  tried  it  to  the  extent  of 
fifteen  copies  of  a letter  with  perfect  success. 

Oak  and  Teak. — In  1878  there  were  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  60,254  loads  of  oak, 
of  the  estimated  value  of  354,9163.,  against 
120,118  loads  in  the  previous  year,  being  a 
decrease  of  59.864  loads.  The  various  oak- 
producing  countries  contributed  as  follows  : — 
Russia,  3,151  loads;  Germany,  25,048  loads; 
Austria,  3,014  loads  ; United  States,  2,641  loads; 
British  America,  25/402  loads  ; other  countries, 

998  loads. Last  year,  37,990  loads  of  teak 

were  imported  to  Great  Britain,  against  28,072 
loads  in  1877,  showing  an  increase  of  9,918 
loads. — Timber  Trades’  Journal. 

Moulton. — In  connexion  with  the  old-esta- 
blished endowed  school  known  as  Bliss’s  Charity 
at  Moulton,  Noithamptonshire,  a large  building 
and  master’s  house  are  in  course  of  erection  on 
an  excellent  site  opening  on  to  the  village  green. 
Messrs.  E.  F.  Law  & Son,  of  Northampton,  are 
the  architects,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Weedon,  the 
builder.  The  structure  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  contains  girls’,  boys’,  and  infants’  schools, 
and  a room  for  the  more  advanced  boys  in 
addition  to  class-rooms. 

A Contract  for  the  works  on  the  extension 
of  the  Central  Queensland  Railway,  Rock- 
hampton, from  the  end  of  the  present  work, 
170  miles,  westward  for  a length  of  twenty- 
seven  miles,  has  just  been  secured  by  Messrs. 
O’Rourke  & M‘ Sherry,  local  contractors,  for  the 
sum  of  52,7543.,  equal  to  about  1,9543.  per  mile, 
the  Government  finding  the  rails,  fastenings, 
&c.  1 


Lucky  Partners. — When  Mr.  James  Shaw, 
of  Leadenhall-street,  bought  the  great  iron  and 
copper  establishment  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Copper  Miners  at  Cwm-Avon,  in 
South  Wales,  in  April,  1877,  he  assumed  as 
partners  Mr.  James  Spence,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Mr.  John  Dixon,  of  Cleopatra  oelebrity.  This 
partnership  has  just  been  dissolved  by  Mr.  Shaw 
paying  out  these  gentlemen,  who  have  received 
within  a little  over  two  years  no  less  a sum  than 
38,5003.  over  and  above  the  capital  they  em- 
barked. The  business  has  been  entirely  managed 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  his  two  partners  never  having 
occasion  to  Bpend  ten  days  at  the  works.  Com- 
plaints of  the  iron  trade  have  no  reason  to  be 
made  by  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Shaw  on 
his  hard-earned  and  well-deserved  success. — 
City  Press. 


TENDERS 

For  new  infant  school  at  Hounslow.  Mr.  C. 
architect  : — 

Wheeler  & Co £2,240  0 

Carnage  1,710  0 

Collioson 1,650  0 

Stephenson  1,621  0 

Beale  1,600  0 

Walter  & Keaveli 1,616  0 

Taylor 1,628  0 

Haynes 1,500  0 

Jones  & Co 1,488  0 

Hnymes  1,473  0 

Dorev  1,413  0 

Brunsden 1,400  0 

Wiles  1,345  0 


lanes. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Park  House,  Wimble- 
don, Surrey,  for  Lady  Christian  Maulc.  Messrs.  Whitfield. 
& Thomas,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Deacon:  — 

A visa  & Co £2,941  0 0 

Clemence  2,845  0 0 

J osset  t 2,470  0 0 


For  proposed  new  steam  laundry  for  the  National  and 


Provincial  Steam  Laundry  Co.  

tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  hiddett  ; — 

Kirk  Sl  Randall  

Couder  

Brass 

Browne  & Robinson  

T verman  

McLachlan  & Sons 

Scrivener  & Co 

I'yrell 


Ernest  Turner,  archi- 

£14,960  0 
. 1 4.477  0 
14.337  0 
14,250  0 
. 14,000  0 
. 13,930  0 
. 13,510  0 
13,151  0 


For  house  and  shop,  West-street,  Dorking,  for  Messrs. 
J.  Voting  & Son.  Mr.  T.  Cloutman,  architect.  Materials- 
part  found.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Putney £457  10  0 

liamb.in,  Bros 406  0 0 

Heselgrave 405  0 0 

Lynn  & Dudley 309  0 0 

G -ddard  Si  Son  (accepted)  338  0 0 

Pledge 377  0 0 

English  370  0 0 


For  proposed  new  buildings  on  site  of  Nos.  26  and  27, 
Cow  Cross-street,  for  Messrs.  Charles  & Antony  Beckmann. 
Mr.  Thomas  Mi  bourn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : • 

W.  & H.  Salmon  £8,860  0 0 

Snow  & Co. 7, 777  0 0 

Anley  7,615  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  7,5  '0  0 0 

8tced,  Bros 7,36)  0 0 

Kabey  & Sons 7,319  0 0 

Jacksou  & Todd.... 6,700  0 0 

Crabb  6,460  0 0 


For  alterations  at  tho  Euston-road  Tavern,  73,  Euston- 
road,  for  Mr.  Alexander  Hicks.  Mr.  James  R.  Furniss, 
architect.  Qnantities  supplied  ; — 

Grimwood  & Sons £1,993 


Edgley 

Temple  & Forster 
Gould  & Brand  .. 

White  

Anley  (accepted) 


1,885  0 
1,947  0 
1.760  0 
1,749  0 
1,65)  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Primitive  Methodist  school  and. 
cottages  at  Higliam  Hill,  Walthamstow.  Mr.  William 
Ranger,  architect 

School.  Cottages. 

Trigg £350  0 0 ...  £550  u 0 

Richardson  694  0 0 420  0 0 

Burbridgo 456  0 

Challis  600  0 

Norman  (accepted)..  465  0 


360  0 


For  the  restoration  and  additions  to  Crawley  Church,, 
Sussex.  Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
G.  Cox  : — 

Woolgar £3,082  0 0 

Cook 2,972  0 0 

Card 2,6 i3  0 0 

Chari  wood  2,676  15  0 


Rowland  . 
Mitchell  , 
Lonely .... 
Goddard  . 
Beale  (ace 


:pted)  . 


2,637  10 

2,535 

2,495 

2,330 

2,190 


For  a pair  of  villa  residences.  Rectory-road,  Wands- 
worth. Mr.  A.  Searle,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Scott ..  £2,742  0 O 

Smith  2,6V)  0 0 

Lathey,  Bros 2,470  0 O 

Turtle"  Si  Appleton  2,355  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 2,293  0 0 

Smith  2,  le2  0 O 

Johnson  (too  late)  2,147  7 0 

Beule  (accepted)  2,0.0  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  a bouse  and  buildings,  exclusive 
of  63,009  bricks,  16  windows  and  frames,  11  doors,  &c  , 
for  Mr.  E.  Hardwieke,  at  Goff's  Hill,  near  Crawley,  Sussex. 
Mr.  Peter  Wood,  architect: — 

Burton £2,050  0 0 

Beale  1,815  0 0 

Mitchell  1,440  0 0 

Cooke  (accepted)  1,115  5 11 

Groome  1,100  0 0 


For  building  new  church,  Huddersfield.  Mr.  J.  Brown 
Norman,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Hofmann 
Wood : — 

Smith,  Walker,  & Co £4,000  0 0 

Barker 2,987  0 0 

Wilson  & Stead 2,913  10  0 

Kendall  2,891  5 0 


For  works  proposed  to  be  done  in  erecting  a studio  at 
No  24,  Cavendish-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Faed,  R.A.  Mr.  William  Wallace,  architect:— 

Wilkins  £560  0 0 

Cox  538  0 0 

Tavener  & Son  508  0 0 

Dowsing  & Sons  495  0 0 


For  works  proposed  to  be  done  in  erecting  a studio  at 
No.  22,  Wo9t  Cromwell-road.  South  Kensington,  for  Mr 
Hugh  Brown  Muir.  Mr.  William  Wallace,  architect  -. — 

Cox  £1,017  0 0 

Wilkins  892  0 0 

Tavener  & Sou  879  0 0 

Dowsing  & 8ons  820  0 0 


For  alterations  and  bar-fittings  at  the  Beehive,  Craw- 
ford-street,  for  Mr,  Plumbridge.  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams, 
architect : — 

Marr  (accepted)  £1,700  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Royal  Duke,  Commercial-road,  E., 
for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  & Buxton.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Williams,  architect : — 

Anley  £314  0 0 

Eaton  342  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  327  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  North  street  Schools,  for  the  West 
Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newmau,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Abrahams  £2,993  0 0 

Gregar  2,750  0 0 

Reed 2,750  0 0 

Knight  & Duston 2,733  0 0 

Hoskings  2,727  0 0 

North,  Bros 2,697  0 0 

Norton  & Son  2,626  0 0 

ilorter  (accepted)  2,520  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Channelsea  Schools,  for  the  West 
Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect  :— 

North,  Bros £583  0 0 

Hoskings 557  0 0 

Gregar 495  0 0 

Maddison  


465  0 0 


For  second  portion  of  fittings  at  the  Junior  Army  aud 
Navy  Stores.  Mr.  A.  Bedborough,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Green  & King £1,310  0 0 

Drew  & Cadman  1,293  0 0 

Sage  (accepted) 1,290  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises  in  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Budd,  architect:— 

Fairchild  & Co.  (accepted). 

Stanley,  Hall,  & Co.,  accepted  for  ironwork. 


For  rebuilding  the  Gladstone,  Lucas-street,  Deptford. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Budd,  architect : — 

Building.  Fittings. 

£1,037  0 0 £155  10  0 

1,032 


Lamble  

Hobson 

Anley 

King  & Son  . 


940  0 0 


0 0 


910  0 0 153  0 0 


For  alterations,  &e.  at  218,  High-street,  Camden  Town, 
for  Messrs.  Ward  Sc  Rawley  : — 

Gould  & Brand  (accepted) £290  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Castle,  Shouldham-street,  W. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  architect ; — 

Eaton  £637  10  0 

Anley  517  0 0 

Marr  495  0 0 

Wicks 435  0 0 


For  alterations,  No.  1, 
T.  H.  Watson,  architect 

Curtis  

Scott  

Marr  

Carr 


Clarges-street,  Mayfair.  Mr. 


450  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Greyhound,  Lea  Bridge-road. 

H.  R.  Cotton,  architect  :— 

Williams  & Sons  £3,403  0 0 

Shurmer 3,163  0 0 

Andrews... 3,145  0 0 

Tom3  3,063  0 0 

Marr 2,991  0 0 

Cocks  2,989  0 0 

Eaton  2,815  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Buffalo,  Appold-street,  Finsbury. 

Mr.  E.  Brown,  architect:  — 

Browne  & Robinson £2,04')  0 0 

Griffiths  1,900  0 0 

Salt  1,875  0 0 

Hayworth  1,795  0 0 

Christopher 1,754  0 0 

Marr 1,612  0 0 

Outhwaito  1,610  0 0 


For  public  elementary  school,  for  385  children,  for  the 
Thnxted  School  Board.  Messrs,  G.  Perry  & Slater,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  :• 


School 

Buildings, 


Ratcliffe £4,098 

Davis  k Cock 3,770 

Jones  & Co 3,335  1 

Glasscock 3,300 

Brown 3,070 


615  0 


Playgrounds 

and 

Boundary 
Walls. ' 
£777  ‘ 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited; 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&) 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdc 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adi  i 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  si; 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port!1 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPAM; 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  D0HI 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  lett 
should  be  addressed.  [Adyt.] 


Doulting-  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stc 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  parlji 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application!1. 

CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-HamdonxZ 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickm 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Adyt.]  i: 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office : j . 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Adyt.] 


Asphalte. — The  SeysBel  and  Metallio  Li 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,. 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  maten 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arches,  warehouse flu. 
flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-Bheds  and  milk-roo 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Adyt.} 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.  K.  (U  book  arrive  It  BhaU  receive  every  attention).— Tenders 
(the  names  of  aU,  who  tender  should  he  sent  and  their  various 
amounts).— B.  S L.  (if  lisU  of  tenders  had  been  sent  to  us  they  would 
most  certainly  have  appeared).— G.  H.  J.  (apply  to  the  publisher).— 
P.  F.  (next  week).— A.  C.  W.  (aext  week).— J.  L.  B.  (next  week).- 
Z (received). — O.  I — H.  H. — D.  W. — D. — H.  G.  L. — D.  W. — T.  M. — 

E.  & Co.-G.  T.-R.  K.-R.  M.-R.  W.-C  A.  W.-C.  E.  K.-J.  L.  R. 
M.  & Co.— J.  S.  H -H.  F.-J.  B.  N.-W.  G.— J.  8.— J.  W.  S.— 

F.  W.-P.  W.-E.  S.  R. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanlel 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Nots.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pubUc  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


928  0 


1,060  0 


810  0 


For  approaches  aud  iron  bridges,  &c.,  for  the  Joint 
Committee,  L.  & Y.  k W.  L.  Railways  and  Southport 
Corporation.  Mr.  R.  B.  Perring,  CJ3.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Glendining  : — 

Braddock  & Matthews  (accepted). 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Btx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract",  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOT7E  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 5s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Rirpr.TEa  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  called/or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBER  :— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 8d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  . . . . _ 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  email  sums  should  bt 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Coven t-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Pnblisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  GIohcbsi*. 

Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  . 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,:; 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  fr 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdt 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Ad'i 


mm  ri 

alates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,- 
made  in  all  sizea.  A large  stook  available!; 
immediate  delivery. — For  further 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen, 
marthen8hire.  [Advt.] 


n,  R.S.O.,  C, 


Roofing'  Slates. 

All  kinds  aud  sizes,  direct  from  quai-rieii 
any  station  or  shipping  port  in  the  Kingdom. 
Send  for  Price  List  to 

THOMAS  R.  ROBERTS, 
Builders’  Merchant,  Conway.  [Advt.]  •. 


Brickmaking  Machinery,  Wash  M: 

Elevators,  Pumps,  Driving  Gear,  Pug  M 
Tramways,  Trucks,  and  all  Brickmakers’  Im 
ments.  Large  Stock  kept. — E.  P.  BASTII 
CO.  West  Drayton.  London  Office,  22,  M, 
gate  Station-buildings. — [Advt.] j 

Keene’s  and  Parian  Cements  and  Plat 

Gyp 


of  Paris  supplied  by  the  Sub-Wealden  Gyf  . 
Company  (Limited),  at  greatly  reduced  ra 
Wholesale  and  Export  Office,  8,  Bush-lane,  1 
don,  E.C. ; Retail,  at  Dorking  Lime  Co.’s  Dep-1! 
65,  Earl-road,  Old  Kent-road,  and  L.  B.  & £ . 
Railway  Wharf,  Battersea-park. — [Advt.] 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


•'THE  BUILDER”  la  supplied  dt reel  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  lbs.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 
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* /"lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HING 

* VliEVER,  SCREW,  & BABREL  B0I 

Self-Acting  “ FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 
md  IMFBOVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  evefT  DeWW"; 

36a,  BOKOUGH  E0. 
LONDON,  S.1 


CHAPPIJIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT,— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR- 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTOE 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E. 
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Architectural  Har- 
mony, or  the  Re- 
lation between 
the  Whole  and 
the  Parts. 

MONG  the  chief 
elements  of  ar- 
chitectural beauty- 
ranks  one  which, 
in  very  much  of 
the  building  of  the 
present  time,  is 
more  conspicuous 
by  its  neglect  than 
by  its  observance. 
It  is,  however,  one 
on  which  the  ma- 
gical beauty  of  the 
purest  classical 
structures  inti- 
mately depends. 
It  is  one  of 
which  the  neglect 
avenges  itself  ; by  j 
producing,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the 
effect  of  the  un- 
i ory,  the  commonplace,  or  the  gro- 
r It  is  a subject  to  which  critical  writers 
h itecture  have  not  failed  to  allude,  and 
t examples,  which  it  is  unfortunately  too 
cite,  of  the  neglect  to  which  wo  have 
may  bo  taken  to  prove  that  the  subject 
hbeen  so  fully  brought  before  the  notice 
t ;udent  as  its  importance  demands. 

^ fer  to  that  self-contained  scale  of  mag- 
®in  architecture,  as  that  magnitude  is 
f‘.l  by  the  spectator,  which  depends  on 
Hi  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

>i  stated,  of  course,  it  may  be  said  that 
t.iciation  of  that  relation  is  one  of  the 
Aliments  of  study.  Its  importance  is 
by  the  use  of  the  term  modulus  in 
M 'architecture ; and  the  relation  of  the 
- tiircs  of  the  Classical  orders  is,  of  course, 

11  • of  the  most  elementary  knowledge. 

^ he  subject,  though  at  the  first  glance 

I iry,  is  one  from  consideration  of  which 
i st  can  never  escape.  It  pursues  him 
« ry  corner  of  the  field  of  his  toil.  Duly 
LSid,  it  is  ever  available  to  supply  him 
' ae  fresh  opportunity  of  indicating  his 

genius,  if  happily  he  possesses  it.  Con- 

II  ;lly  or  perfunctorily  treated,  it  is  liable 
a aoment  to  give  occasion  to  a slip  or  an 
3 t which  will  mar  the  beauty  of  what  may 
( wise  admirable  work. 

^ obe  the  matter  to  the  core,  it  may  be 
^it  there  is  a scientific,  or  structural, 
u )r  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  by  the 
ii°r  less  amount  of  accuracy  with  which 
■*  I of  proportion  of  which  we  speak  is 
n 9ut.  To  the  skilled  artist  of  any  kind 
3 J8s  of  a construction  for  its  object  is  a 
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matter  of  instinctive  perception.  Originally,  no 
doubt,  it  was  the  artistic  instinct  that  brought 
into  existence,  not  the  rules,  but  the  models,  of 
proportion.  It  is  to  the  advance  of  mathe- 
matical science  that  the  designer  is  indebted 
for  the  power  of  saying,  with  absolute  precision, 
“ Such  ought  to  be  the  strength  of  such  a portion 
of  a building  or  of  a machine.”  The  immense 
advantages  of  such  science  it  is  not  easy  to 
overrate.  Works  which,  when  first  completed, 
were  considered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Southwark 
Bridge,  to  be  models  of  scientific  disposal  of 
material,  are  now  known  to  be  so  far  from 
attaining  such  exactness  that  assertions  have 
been  hazarded  to  the  effect  that  it  would  pay  to 
take  them  down,  and  to  rebuild  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  saving  in  the  metal  that  would  be 
effected  in  the  new  construction.  In  the  ex- 
quisite flying  buttresses  and  aerial  arches  of 
pointed  ecclesiastical  work,  dating  before  the 
revival  of  tetters,  or  the  use  of  the  Arabic 
numerals,  and  thus,  before  the  means  of  any 
intricate  arithmetical  calculation  were  available, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  use  of  models — of  tenta- 
tive structures — by  the  builders.  Unfurnished 
with  the  calculus,  untaught  by  earlier  example, 
the  architects  of  those  bold  structures,  which 
have  so  often,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
been  attributed  to  the  handicraft  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  must  have  made  in  silence  full 
many  an  experiment,  before  they  ventured  to 
peril  their  reputation  on  a challenge  to  the 
unsleeping  force  of  gravitation. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  purely  structural 
proportion  to  which  we  now  wish  to  refer,  as 
what  may  be  called  apparent,  or  harmonic,  pro- 
portion. And  while  structural  proportion  is  in 
truth  a matter  of  geometry,  apparent  proportion, 
pursued  to  its  rudiments,  is  in  great  measure  a 
matter  of  material. 

If  we  regard  an  elevation  of  any  kind 
from  a certain  distance,  our  eysight  only  allows 
us  to  apprehend  the  general  balance  of  propor- 
tion. But  as  we  approach  more  closely,  we 
become  aware  of  something  more.  Instead  of 
the  design, — which  may  be  compared  to  the 
perspective  drawing  of  the  architect,  — we 
become  cognisant  of  the  execution.  The  closer 
we  approach,  the  more  conspicuous  are  the 
details.  At  the  distance  of  half  a milo  we  are 
only  made  aware  of  the  fact  whether  a building 
is  erected  of  stone  or  of  brick  by  the  tint.  At 
the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  we  become  aware  of 
the  number  and  regularity  of  the  joints  of  the 
work, — of  the  size  and  character  of  the  courses, 
and  of  all  those  numerous  details  which  pertain 
to  execution  rather  than  to  design. 

It  is  to  the  influence  of  the  treatment  of 
these  details  on  general  effect  that  we  wish  now 
to  call  attention.  In  natural  objects,  such,  for 
example,  as  a lofty  tree,  the  ultimate  lines  of 
detail  that  meet,  or  that  elude,  the  eye  are  ex- 
tremely delicate.  A mass  of  foliage,  looked  at 
closely,  is  defined  by  an  immense  number  of  very 
small  curves,  each  closely  resembling  the  others, 
but  no  two  of  which  are  absolutely  identical  in 
outline.  These  minute  elements,  again,  are 


grouped  in  boughs  and  branches.  There  is  a 
constant  up-building,  which  rests  the  eye  by  the 
interposition  of  stages,  or  masses,  of  more  than 
one  grade  of  size,  by  which  the  contemplation 
is  allowed  to  ascend  from  the  part  to  the  whole, 
or  to  descend  from  the  whole  to  the  part.  In 
the  infinitely  small  differences  of  elementary 
form  lies  the  secret  of  the  richness  of  nature. 
The  eye  instinctively  appreciates  that  difference 
between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  which  is 
caused  by  the  exact  repetition  proper  to  the  mode 
of  execution.  If  an  artist  were  to  attempt  the  con- 
struction of  an  artificial  oak  or  elm,  and  were 
to  make  all  the  leaves  from  the  same  model, 
and  all  the  forks  of  the  branches  from  the  same 
model,  and  then  were  to  build  the  tree  together 
with  mathematical  exactitude,  he  would  produce 
an  object  that  would  be  very  painful  to  look  at. 
People  might  say, — “ What  a wonderful  exertion 
of  skill  or  of  labour,”  but  no  artist  would  say, — 
“ What  a beautiful  object ! ” 

Now  the  architect  has,  of  necessity,  to  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  that  his  whole  has  to 
be  produced  by  the  composition  of  an  immense 
number  of  parts  which  are  almost  exact  coun- 
terparts of  one  another.  Hence  the  need  that 
in  the  grouping  of  those  parts,  which  is  itself 
also  artificial,  there  should  be  that  true  feeling  of 
harmonic  proportion  which  prevents  the  purely 
mechanical  part  of  the  work  from  pressing  too 
closely  on  the  imagination. 

No  better  illustration  of  what  we  mean  can 
be  given  than  by  referring  to  lace.  Any  judge 
of  lace,  familiar  with  the  products  of  the  various 
schools, — with  the  airy  spider- work  of  Mechlin, 
or  with  the  massive  texture,  almost  as  sub- 
stantial as  carved  ivory,  of  some  of  the  most 
costly  rose-point, — knows  that  there  must  be  a 
specific  unity,  so  to  speak,  in  the  work,  in  order 
to  make  it  perfect  of  its  kind.  To  each  pattern 
or  kind  of  lacework  its  own  stitch  is  essential ; 
and  the  work  of  the  amateur  is  at  once  betrayed 
to  the  real  judge  of  lace  by  any  intermixture  of 
stitches  belonging  to  different  styles  of  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  introduce  exact 
uniformity  of  detail,  as  in  the  case  of  machine- 
made  lace,  and  the  great  source  of  beauty  which 
we  have  called  richness  vanishes.  Regarded 
mathematically,  or  structurally,  a piece  of 
machine-made  lace  produced  by  some  of  those 
recent  improvements  which  carry  the  work  to 
so  high  a degree  of  excellence,  is  far  superior 
to  a piece  of  handmade  lace  of  the  same  pattern. 
Put  each  bit  of  work  under  the  microscope,  and 
the  irregularities  of  the  hand-work  will  be  mag- 
nified, and  the  texture  will  appear  coarse  and 
irregular.  But  it  is  in  this  very  irregularity  in 
minute  detail  that  the  subtle  touch  of  nature  is 
apparent.  Lace,  in  this  respect,  has  something 
of  the  inscrutable  variety  of  foliage.  A whole 
is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  units, 
which  closely  resemble  one  another,  but  which 
do  not  exactly  resemble  one  another.  And  these 
units  are  grouped  in  minor  and  again  in  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  groups  as  we  ascend 
to  the  unity  of  the  whole.  Make  each  unit  a 
facsimile  of  the  other,  and  each  primary  and 
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each  succeeding  grcup  of  units  also  facsimile 
copies  of  one  another,  and  you  have  a regular 
piece  of  mechanical  work,  from  which  the  charm 
and  life  of  the  product  of  the  needle,  showing  the 
action  of  the  human  mind,  are  altogether  absent. 

The  architect  who  has  to  deal  with  brick 
has  a problem  of  this  kind  to  solve.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  the  brick  manufacture  has 
so  deteriorated  in  this  country  Bince  the  removal 
of  the  duty  that  no  two  bricks  exactly  resemble 
one  another.  We  fear  that  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  that  remark.  But  the  fact  does  not  come  in  to 
the  aid  of  the  architect.  A wall  built  of  bad 
bricks  is  not  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  a wall 
built  of  good  bricks.  And  the  reason  we  take 
to  be,  that  the  eye  instinctively  perceives  not  only 
the  artificial  character  of  the  brick,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  intended  to  have  a rectangular  form. 
Any  departure  from  exact  regularity  in  sides  or 
in  angles  is  therefore  as  displeasing  to  the  eye  as 
would  be  the  opposite  case  of  the  exact  resem- 
blance of  every  artificial  leaf  of  an  iron  tree.  It 
is  not  by  a degradation  of  the  visible  excellence 
of  the  materials,  but  by  a masterly  grouping  of 
units  in  successively  increasing  groups,  that  the 
architect  will  effect  that  which,  in  evidently 
human  work,  corresponds  to  the  normal  order  of 
nature  in  vegetable  growth. 

But  if  we  take  small  materials,  such  as  flints, 
a3  to  which  we  are  aware,  whether  by  instinct 
or  by  that  experience  which  has  become  almost 
a second  instinct,  that  regularity  of  form  is  not 
normal,  the  case  is  changed.  A wall  built  of 
flints,  in  which  the  joints  follow  every  conceiv- 
able irregularity  of  line,  may  not  be  as  admi- 
rable as  one  of  those  plane,  massive  brick  walls 
in  which  the  purpoil  joints  are  as  exact  as  the 
beds,  which  we  have  almost  (if  not  altogether) 
lost  the  power  of  now  erecting  in  this  country. 
But  it  is  in  every  respect  better  than  the  best 
work  that  can  be  built  from  contorted  and  mis- 
shapen bricks. 

In  either  case,  however,  that  unity  whioh 
would  result  from  a plain,  unrelieved  mass  of 
brickwork  or  rubble-work,  would  be  a unity  of 
disgust.  Build  a vast,  unrelieved,  unshadowed 
wall  of  any  of  these  materials,  and  every  one 
will  pay  it  the  Bame  tribute.  The  universal 
comment  will  be,  “ How  ugly  ! ” It  may  be  the 
case  that,  as  in  some  of  those  grand  chants  of 
Tallis,  in  which  the  monotone  is  varied  by  only 
one  or  two  modulations  (as  in  the  case  of  his 
chant  for  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius),  the 
breaks  required  are  few.  But  they  must  be 
distinct,  appropriate,  and  governed  by  that 
subtle  law  of  proportion  the  basis  of  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  master.  There  is,  or  was,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  a wall  of  this  sort  in  Gray’s- 
inn-lane.  It  had  been,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  work  of  a military  engineer.  It  was  a plain 
brick  wall,  in  which  beds  and  joints  were  defined 
with  mathematical  exactitude.  A plinth,  a 
string-course,  and  a coping  were  the  only  lines 
of  architectural  accidentation.  The  wall  was 
thus  perfectly  simple,  but  the  proportion  was  so 
just,  and  th9  workmanship  so  excellent,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  pass  the  Bpot,  even  in  a daily 
walk,  without  a gratified  glance.  “ What  a fine 
wall  ! ” must  have  been  on  the  lips,  or  in  the 
mind,  of  three  by-passers  out  of  four,  — sup- 
posing, at  least,  the  four  to  look  at  it  all,  and  to 
know  what  a wall  ought  to  be. 

We  could  point  out  in  another  place  a simple 
garden- wall,  made  of  the  rough  stone  so  much 
used  by  the  builder  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Guildford  and  of  Godaiming,  to  which  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  of  praise  applies.  Owing 
to  the  rough  character  of  the  stone,  no  attempt 
is  made  at  a purpoil  joint.  But  the  beds  are 
accurately  kept.  The  regularity  of  the  courses 
is  maintained  throughout,  in  gradually  diminish- 
ing thicknesses ; and  a simple  brick  plinth  courso, 
and  a brick  coping  in  three  receding  courses, 
have  a harmony  and  justness  of  proportion  such 
as  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  any  judge  and 
lover  of  good  building  to  go  a little  out  of  his 
way  in  order  to  see  what  may  be  made  of  a 
material  not  in  itself  promising,  and  frequently 
bo  handled  as  to  be  anything  but  agreeable  to 
the  eye.  The  charm  of  excellent  handiwork  is 
more  fully  illustrated  by  this  wall  than  by 
any  instance  that  we  can  easily  cite.  For  the 
structure  is  far  from  faultless.  No  weep-holes 
have  been  left, — an  omission  which  always 
menaces  the  stability  of  a wall  that  has  in  any 
way  to  do  the  duty  of  a retaining- wall.  Again, 
the  whole  face  or  outer  surface  is  flush,  while  a 
Blight  projection  of  the  coping,  and  a recess 
above  the  plinth  course,  would  have  added  much 
to  the  architectural  effect.  That  the  excellence 
of  the  wall  is  due,  to  a considerable  extent,  to 


the  especial  skill  of  the  builder,  rather  than  to 
the  design  of  the  architect,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a prolongation  of  the  same  work,  executed 
by  another  hand  (after  the  death,  we  believe,  of 
the  -builder  of  the  first  portion)  is  so  poor  in  its 
execution  as  to  detract  from  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  enclosure. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  say  that  the 
effect  produced  by  a well-proportioned  piece 
of  work  is  due  only  to  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship.  We  might  as  well  assert 
that  the  effect  of  the  simple  chants  referred  to 
is  exclusively  due  to  the  sweetness  of  the  sound 
of  the  organ-pipe.  Of  the  value  of  good  work, 
indeed,  it  is  hard  to  speak  too  highly.  What  is 
good  is  good  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  where  any  faithful  work,  or  any  excellence, 
may  display  an  unexpected  advantage.  But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  if  equal  excellence  of  work  had 
been  applied  to  a wall  surface  of  equal  Bize, 
without  any  relief  of  plinth,  of  string-course, 
or  of  coping,  the  effect  would  not  have  been 
pleasing  to  the  educated  eye.  “ What  a pity  to 
throw  away  such  good  work  on  such  a hideous 
blank,”  would  be  the  comment  most  likely  to  be 
provoked  from  the  judges  of  architectural 
excellence. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sense  of  fitness,  in  the 
proportion  of  architectural  details,  is  closely 
connected  with  the  love  of  order  in  the  human 
mind,  or  rather,  with  the  necessity  that  exists, 
in  order  to  grasp  any  subject,  for  a classification, 
of  some  sort,  of  its  details.  To  learn  a dictionary 
by  heart  is  not  a feasible  mode  of  acquiring  a 
language.  We  must  study  its  structure  as  well 
as  acquire  its  vocabulary.  And  thus,  in  regard- 
ing the  practice  of  the  architect,  we  require 
certain  subordinated  Btages  of  grouping,  by 
means  of  which  the  observer,  while  cognisant  of 
the  whole,  may  gradually  proceed  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  parts.  “ What  a noble  edifice,” 
should  be  the  exclamation  at  first  Eight ; “ what 
exquisite  proportion,”  should  be  the  comment  on 
nearer  approach ; and  “ what  fine  stone,”  or 
“ what  admirable  brickwork,”  should  be  re- 
served for  the  final  survey. 

In  the  due  proportion  of  unit  to  group,  and  of 
group  or  feature  to  structure,  lies  one  of  the 
most  subtle  causes  of  the  effect  of  architectural 
excellence.  That  excellence,  no  doubt,  is  mani- 
fold. It  is  not  the  case  that  every  building 
should  possess  every  excellence.  On  the  contrary, 
the  true  merit  of  a building  may  be  held 
mainly  to  depend  on  the  grasp  taken  by  the 
architect  of  the  true  key-note  that  should  be 
struck,  and  on  the  subordination  of  the  other 
requisites  of  excellence  to  the  main  requisite. 
Thus,  in  a quay  wall,  or  a retaining  wall,  the 
main  structural  requisite  is  sti’ength.  Such  a 
treatment,  therefore,  as  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  solid,  massive,  weight,  and  of  unity  of 
structure,  is  as  proper  in  an  artistic  as  it  is  in  aD 
engineering  view  of  the  case.  Any  attempt  to 
introduce  the  opposite  qualifications  of  lightness 
or  grace  would  be  misplaced.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  dealing  with  a lofty  spire,  a 
tapering  pinnacle,  or  an  airy  arch,  the  idea  of 
strength  must  be  made  subservient  to  that  of 
lightness  or  of  elegance.  The  two  opposite 
qualities  have  their  several  departments  in  con- 
struction. The  master  is  he  who  knows  where 
each  is  chiefly  required,  and  by  what  means 
each  is  most  clearly  to  be  indicated. 

These  considerations  have,  perhaps,  their 
first  distinct  application  to  the  property  of 
magnitude,  or  apparent  size  ; which  is  closely 
connected  with,  though  far  from  being  identical 
with,  that  of  apparent  strength. 

Solidity  of  structure,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  apparent  strength,  is  probably 
associated  in  the  mind  with  magnitude  of  the 
structural  unit.  Thus  the  remains  of  Avebury 
and  of  Stonehenge  impress  us  with  an  idea  of 
durability,  of  solidity,  and  of  grandeur, — chiefly 
from  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones.  A single 
mighty  block  is  in  itself  an  imposing  object. 
A group  of  such  blocks  is  still  more  so.  And 
the  more  thoroughly  the  blocks  display  the 
signs  of  perfect  mastery  by  the  builder,  the 
more  profoundly  do  they  impress  the  mind. 
Thus  (as  far  as  our  own  experience  and  taste 
may  be  relied  on  as  indications  of  what  we 
suppose  to  be  generally  felt),  the  massive,  rec- 
tangular, well-wrought  courses  of  the  Haram 
wall  at  Jerusalem  impress  the  mind  with  a 
greater  sense  of  size  and  solidity,  than  do  the 
blocks  of  Cyclopean  walls,  in  which  the  stone 


best  examples  of  Classical  or  Italian  work  • 
this  country,  the  existence  of  this  considerate, 
in  the  mind  of  the  architect  is  evinced  by  t: 
rustication  of  the  lower  courses.  Pondera, 
blocks  of  stone  are  supposed  to  be  defined  V 
this  use  of  the  chisel  and  of  the  pick ; and  th 
treatment  of  the  basement,  regarded  for  the  pi 
Bent  by  itself,  has  a justification  for  that  reaso. 

But  here  again  comes  in  the  question  of  si 
ordinate  proportion.  A wall  is  to  have,  let  , 
say,  a certain  height.  That  being  laid  down: 
a principle,  the  next  question  is,  what  tre  i 
ment,  for  that  height,  is  the  best  suited  for  it;- 
materials  at  the  command  of  the  architect . 
If  the  height  is  very  great,  say  from  GO  ft.1 
100  ft.  or  upwards,  and  if  large  blocks  of  stc 
are  attainable,  massive,  regular  courses  will:, 
the  most  desirable,  from  the  artistic  point:, 
view ; and,  indeed,  from  any  point  of  view.: 
means  allow.  But  if  the  size  of  the  building: 
small,  the  use  of  massive  stones  will  be 
jectionable.  Structurally  they  may  be  1 
desirable  as  in  the  former  case.  Artistics 
regarded  they  will  be  found  to  dwarf  the  bn 
ing.  When  the  observer  approaches  near  enon 
to  have  his  eye  struck  by  the  bed  joints  of 
stone,  he  will  not  stop  to  count  the  number: 
courses.  But  instinctively  he  will  form  so- 
impression  of  that  number.  And  if  his  eyet} 
him  that  they  are  few,— unless  there  be  sc 
scale  alongside  to  tell  him  that  also  they  i 
very  thick, — he  will  come  to  the  instinct 
conclusion  that  the  building  is  low.  I 

A very  admirable  illustration  of  the  lav 
which  we  are  referring  may  be  found  in  a C: 
parison  of  the  elevations  of  the  two  well-km 
noble  bridges,— that  over  the  river  Dee! 
Chester,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hi. 
son,  in  1831,  and  that  over  the  Dora  Ripari 
Turin,  erected  by  the  Chevalier  Mosca,  of  wi 
the  date  is  not  given  in  the  account  drawn, 
by  Mr.  Albauo,  and  pnblishedjin  the  first  vol . 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  k. 
Engineers,  in  1842.  The  span  of  the  foi 
bridge  is  200  ft.,  that  of  the  latter  148  ft.  t 
The  Dee  Bridge  has  an  arch  defined  t 
common  architrave  moulding,  and  in  which 
voussoirs  are  not  marked.  The  spandrels:, 
panelled,  and  the  abutments  recessed  >: 
niches.  This  part  of  the  structure,  of  which, 
apparent  size  is  suggested  to  the  eye  by  ■ 
natural  assumption  that  the  niches  are  inter, 
to  shelter  each  a life-size  statue,  is  joined  to, 
retaming-walls  of  the  embanked  approach) 
two  semicircular  arches,  with  marked  vouss 
and  visibly  indicated  courses.  Instead  of  th:!, 
ing  into  relief  the  main  arch,  which  is 
characterised  by  a treatment  like  that  of  a <fi 
iron  bridge,  this  heterogeneous  juxta-positio. 
two  styles  of  masonry  only  destroys  the  gn 
unity  which  might  have  been  secured  tol, 
elevation;  and  looks  as  if  an  iron  bridge,: 
small  for  the  river,  had  been  eked  out, 
mason.  “The  essential  parts,”  says; 
Fergusson,  “in  the  construction  of  a bri 
are  the  voussoir3  of  the  arch.  If  there i. 
been  fifty  well-defined  arch  stones,  the  bn, 
would  have  looked  infinitely  larger  than  it :! 
appears.  With  one  hundred,  it  would  i 
looked  larger  still,— but,  if  too  numerous,  |ij 
is  a danger  of  the  structure  losing  that  m 
iq  Almost  aS  essentl.1. 


lithic  character  which  is  almost  as  essenti.,, 
actual  dimensions  for  greatness  of  effect.  < 
true  architect  is  the  man  who  can  weigh  j 
various  conditions  one  against  the  other, 
strike  a judicious  balance  between  the  dine 
elements  at  his  command.’ 

The  Dora  Riparia  Bridge  affords  a sigi 
confirmatory  illustration  of  the  justice  o < 
counsel.  With  fifty  voussoirs,  the  visible  ui, 
structure  of  the  Chester  Bridge  would: 
been  a 4-ft.  course,  or  thereabouts ; witm 
voussoirs,  a 2-ft.  course  ; still,  a very  so  i 
of  work.  In  the  Dora  Bridge  there  are  nu, 
three  voussoirs,  giving  a unit  measnreme 
about  1 ft.  8 in.  of  thickness  of  course,  bu 
keystone  is  nearly  5 ft.  deep,  and  the  o se  - 
of  the  intersection  of  the  mean  curve  \ 
extrados  of  the  arch  with  the  course  ' 
bridge  divides  the  voussoirs  into,  six  gr J! 
each  side ; thus  affording  a senes  o r • 
the  eye  in  passing  from  the  visib  e -j 
the  voussoir  and  of  the  course,  to 
grandeur  of  the  opening.  , 

Another  scale  is  afforded  to  the  J 5. 
insertion  of  blocking-pieces  under  - 

These,  which  are  sixty-seven  in  number  oe 

distances  of  about 2 ft.. 


oy  tne  magic  or  the  abutments,  give  v.*— ------  ^ a , 

man’s  power  to  lie  on  even  beds,  and  to  display  from  centre  to  centre  ; and  t ns  8 , ■ g 

perpendicular  joints.  and  not  yery  difficult  modulus  for  ■ 

In  Italian  architecture,  and  in  some  of  the  1 tive  calculation  by  the  eye  o 
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iquenfc  size  of  the  bridge.  The  abutments 
| quarter  circles  on  plan,  curving  round 
I the  lino  of  the  springing  to  a short  retain- 
vall  on  each  side,  parallel  to  the  river. 
Jiher  niches,  recesses,  or  projections  mar  the 
Je  grandeur  of  the  structure.  The  intro- 
ton  of  what  the  French  call  cornea  devache, 
i he  Italians  ugnature,  which  consist  in  a 
?ling  off  the  under-side  of  the  arch,  com- 
i .ng  at  nothing  at  the  key,  and  gradually 
jliaing  to  the  abutment,  is  the  only  other 
Initiation,  except  the  cornice  and  coping,  of 
Inoblo  work.  The  ugnature  make  the 
jlo8  of  the  face  of  the  arch,  when  it  meets  at 
liutments,  cut  the  line  of  the  perpendicular 
i third  course  above  the  springing  of  the  main 
.1  and  the  bevel  is  such  as  to  reach  the 
;ing  course  in  a distance  from  the  face 
to  the  depth  of  the  keystone.  A personal 
ivid  remembrance  of  this  noble  bridge, 

: which  we  remember  on  one  occasion 
ig  shelter  from  one  of  those  suddon  and 
t Alpine  storms  that  temper  the  intense 
f the  Turin  summer,  fully  bears  out  the 
lent  of  M.  Albano  that  “ the  style  of  the 
ecture  and  the  nature  of  the  materials 
j this  bridge  a noble  and  simple  grandeur, 
character  that  is  unique.” 


UCHITECTS’  REMUNERATIONS:  A 
FOREIGN  VIEW. 


I alluded,  in  some  comments  on  the  leading 
l architectural  journal,  to  a series  of 
s therein  contained,  under  the  heading 
HonoraireB  des  Architectes.”  These 
i s,  by  M.  Ravon,  contain  a good  many 
ions  that  are  of  general  import  in  regard 
it  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  archi- 
cbarges,  and  give  also  some  information 
he  method  of  treating  the  subject  which 
en  suggested  by  different  bodies  of  pro- 
6 architects  on  the  Continent.  It  may  be 
i Brest  to  compare  these  views  with  the 
p is  and  practice  of  our  own  country,  and 

> e what  there  is  in  the  way  of  general 
I tion  which  may  be  of  any  value  to  Eng- 
I ractitioners  iu  regard  to  their  business 
\ ns  with  their  clients. 

6 special  reason  given  for  reconsidering 

> bject  at  present  is  put  by  the  Frenoh 
r ict  in  rather  an  effective  manner.  Not 
i is  the  coBt  of  living  risen  greatly,  whilo 
I ihitect’s  fees  have  remained  stationary, 
« iv  elements  of  difficulty  and  responsibility 
a ieen  introduced  into  the  architect’s  work 
) h the  double  influence  of  the  increased 
J cation  of  appliances  demanded  by  civili- 
i in  modern  houses,  and  the  increased 
t d for  economy  of  structure  and  of 
i al.  In  regard  to  the  former  point,  a 
i ff  professional  charges,  fixed  at  a per- 
il e on  the  cost  of  the  building,  would,  of 
D,  rise  with  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  ordi- 
9 lanner ; but,  as  M.  Ravon  complains  that 
iinuneration  of  architects  is  still  estimated 
Cjing  to  the  scheme  formulated  by  the 
ripil  des  batiments  civils  du  12  Pluviose,  an 
si'  that  is  to  say,  about  eighty  years  Bince, 
fisurne  that  there  has  been  in  the  French 

certain  element  of  fixity  which  has  pre- 
f-  its  development  in  consistency  with  other 
< tos  in  prices.  The  other  reasons,  liow- 
Mor  reconsidering  the  scale  of  remunera- 
lf  e what  will  occur  in  all  countries  where 


li;ing  refinement  and  luxury  introduce 
‘details  into  the  dwelling;  and  though 
ive  of  late  years  reconsidered  and 

0 hat  reformulated  our  tariff  in  this 
10 iy  (at  least,  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
c has  done  so),  we  do  not  know  that 
effect  of  the  new  method  of  building, 
“ easing  the  architect’s  labours  and  respon- 
>’ es,  has  been  specially  remarked  upon, 
livon  says,  “it  is  important  to  consider 
, Destruction  has  undergone  profound  modi- 
a<as,  by  reason  of  the  new  materials  intro- 

1 and,  above  all,  by  the  actual  require- 
11  of  the  habitation  and  the  numerous 
-N  cies  of  speculation.  Formerly  people 
ILdthout  looking,  as  they  do  now,  to  a par- 
lous economy.  This  is  sufficiently  illns- 
’’  in  the  demolitions  that  are  made  in 

I nt  parts  of  the  capital ; the  timber  found 

houses  is  generally  of  scantling  far 
■ what  is  sufficient ; the  ironwork  is  intro- 
.l  in  a prodigal  manner  ; the  walls  are  con- 

II  )ly  thicker  than  those  of  the  present  day; 
| io  buildings  were  covered  with  tiles  or 

■ laid  on  high  roofs  with  a very  rapid  fall  to 


keep  the  rain  from  penetrating.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  responsibility  of  the  architect 
was  evidently  very  small — almost  nothing,  one 
may  say.”  But  the  responsibility  of  the  architect 
has  been  much  modified  in  the  present  day  ; all 
kinds  of  now  materials  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  architect  is  expected  to  exercise  great 
care  in  the  choice  of  them ; gas  and  water, 
and  elaborate  sanitary  apparatus,  are  on  all 
stories  of  the  house  ; and  demands  for  light  and 
space  in  business  premises  compel  the  architect 
to  provide  large  areas  not  interfered  with  by 
points  of  support ; he  must  carry  great  weights 
upon  few  and  small  points,  and  must  find  means 
of  ensuring  stability  “ always  economically, 
that  is  understood  as  a condition  absolute.” 
The  next  sentence  applies  more  to  France  than 
to  England  : “ For  all  this,  if  the  building  fails 
in  any  way,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  architect,  and 
we  know  in  how  rigorous  a fashion  the  courts 
ratify  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  him  in 
any  such  a case  in  which  he  is,  or  appears  to  be, 
to  blame.”  The  responsibility  placed  upon 
architects  in  France,  and  frankly  accepted  by 
many  of  them,  in  regard  to  such  cases  of 
failure,  is  of  a much  moro  serious  and  practical 
nature  than  is  usual  in  this  country ; in  fact,  it 
appears  to  us  that  in  France  architects  are 
saddled  in  such  cases  with  responsibilities  which, 
in  this  country,  would  rather  be  fixed  on  the 
contractors ; so  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  think  it  a serious  object  to  have  their 
remuneration  put  on  a liberal  footing. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  felt  again  and  again  in  dealing  syste- 
matically with  the  subject  of  architects’  charges 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a mixed  profession, 
partly  a business,  partly  an  art:  it  contains 
elements  that  are  easily  appraised  by  a tariff, 
and  others  the  real  value  of  which  can  no  more 
be  stated  in  this  way  than  the  real  value  of  a 
picture  or  a poem.  In  France  it  seems  there 
have  been  (perhaps  are  still)  three  camps  among 
the  members  of  the  profession  who  interest 
themselves  about  architects’  charges:  (I)  those 
who  think  all  work  should  and  may  be  tariffed, 
of  whatever  kind  it  be  ; (2)  those  who  think 
that  each  architect  should  be  left  perfectly  free 
to  treat  with  his  client  as  he  pleases  ; (3)  those 
who  think  a tariff  very  necessary  and  suitable 
for  “ travaux  ordinaires,”  but  ask  for  complete 
liberty  for  the  architect  to  treat  as  he  pleases 
when  it  is  a question  of  “ travaux  extraordinaires , 
e’est  it  dire  de  travaux  d’art.” 

This  last  intermediate  view  is  a good  deal  the 
same  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Institute  scale  of  charges  for  English  architects. 
Of  course  the  main  difficulty  of  such  a prin- 
ciple is  to  find  the  meaus  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween “ travaux  ordinaires  ” and  “ travaux 
extraordinaires  ” on  a principle  which  will  be 
readily  appreciated  and  will  furnish  no  ground 
for  disputes  and  differences  between  architects 
and  clients  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  This 
difficulty  hardly  disappears  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  reduce  to  a tariff  all  the  works  of  every 
class  which  can  be  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  an  architect.  The  attempt  to  do 
this,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
architects  of  Marseilles  in  a “ projet  de  tarif,” 
the  complexity  of  which,  as  our  author  observes 
with  reason,  becomes  a decided  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  object  to  all  absolute  regu- 
lation of  architectural  charges.  This  system, 
which  emanated  from  the  architectural  section 
of  the  “ Societo  Scientifique  et  Industrielle”  of 
Marseilles,  recognises  no  less  than  five  classes  of 
work,  in  which  it  resembles  the  German  system, 
upon  which  it  seems  to  have  been  partly  founded. 
The  main  principles  of  this  Marseilles  tariff  are 
thus  summed  up  : — 

1st.  The  charges  are  fixed  at  so  much  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  work,  of  whatever  kind 
it  be. 

2.  The  constructions  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  labour  which 
they  impose  on  the  architect,  and  these  classes 
are  again  divided  into  “series”  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure. 

3.  In  the  same  series,  that  is,  in  works  coming 
within  the  same  limits  of  expenditure,  the 
charge  is  higher  for  works  of  a superior  class. 

4.  In  constructions  of  the  same  class,  or  of 
the  same  artistic  value,  the  scale  of  charges  is 
proportionally  higher  for  works  of  less  expendi- 
ture, that  is  to  say,  of  an  inferior  “ series.” 

5.  The  total  remuneration  of  the  architect  is 
obtained  from  the  sum  of  the  charges  on  the 
different  classes  of  work,  such  as  preliminary 
sketches,  working  drawings,  details,  estimating, 
and  superintendence. 


The  charges  upon  the  various  classes  and 
series  of  work  vary  from  2£  to  nearly  17£  per 
cent.  At  this  rate  it  would  be  almost  necessary, 
in  a large  practice,  to  engage  a clerk  for  the 
special  object  of  computing  charges  and  making 
up  the  accounts  against  the  various  clients ; 
and  although  it  may  be  said  that  such  a system 
gives  groat  opportunity  for  exactitude  in  knowing 
precisely  how  much  to  charge,  from  the  archi- 
tect’s point  of  view,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  it 
would  be  a Bystem  on  which  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  client  to  realise  before- 
hand what  the  professional  assistance  of  his 
architect  would  cost  him,  as  he  at  least  could 
not  be  expeoted  to  be  acquainted  with  all  these 
mysteries  of  “classes”  and  “series,”  which 
would  be  trouble  enough  to  the  ai’chitect  him- 
Belf.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  any  system  of  professional  charges  that  the 
client  should  be  able,  without  much  difficulty, 
to  know  what  he  will  have  to  pay,  within 
pretty  near  limits.  The  “ Societo  Acade- 
mique  d ’ Architecture  de  Lyon  ” opposed 
this  Marseillese  tariff  on  the  ground  of  its 
complexity,  urging  that  any  system  of  charges 
for  general  acceptance  should  have  a base  wide 
enough  to  lend  itself  to  all  solutions  and  com- 
prehend all  cases ; any  system  not  so  based  was 
dangerous  to  architects  in  giving  room  for  con- 
tinual conflicts  between  them  and  their  clients, 
in  which  they  (the  architects)  would  probably 
suffer  most.  They,  the  Lyonnese  architects, 
therefore  proposed  a system  of  five  per  cent,  on 
all  works  of  which  the  expense  was  above 
10,000  francs,  except  works  of  art  and  those 
connected  with  underpinning  ( reprise  en  sous- 
ceuvre)  ; to  remunerate  these  latter  at  10  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay ; and  to  leave  the  architect 
free  to  treat  with  his  client  for  an  additional 
charge  or  percentage  for  either  of  these  classes 
of  work  when  the  expenditure  on  labour  and 
materials  did  not  reach  10,000  francs.  This  is  a 
much  simpler,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  a bad 
system.  English  readers  will  notice  the  pecu- 
liarity, as  it  will  appear  in  this  country,  of 
charging  works  of  underpinning  on  the  same 
level  as  works  of  art ; an  arrangement  which, 
no  doubt,  is  referable  partly  to  the  more  direct 
and  practical  responsibility  imposed  upon  Frenoh 
architects  in  regard  to  work  of  that  kind.  And 
after  all,  is  not  this  a reasonable  view  of  the 
matter  ? No  work  can  be  more  practically 
important  than  the  whole  class  of  work  which 
would  come  under  this  head  ; and  by  no  class  of 
work  (especially  when,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  it 
is  concerned  partly  with  the  safety  of  an  adjoin- 
iug  property  belonging  to  another  owner)  is  the 
ai’chitect  placed  under  a heavier  responsibility 
if  his  responsibility  is  to  be  a reality,  and  not 
merely  nominal,  for  upon  him  in  this  case  may 
depend  not  only  the  safety  of  his  client’s  and  of 
the  neighbour’s  property,  but  the  avoidance  of 
the  chance  of  a lawsuit  and  heavy  damages 
against  his  olient.  We  cannot  but  commend  to 
the  notice  of  English  architects  this  importance 
attached  by  the  Lyonnese  scheme  to  under- 
pinning works,  and  the  deductions  to  be  drawn 
therefrom. 

Occupying  an  intermediate  place  between 
these  two  tariffs  comes  that  of  the  “ Societo 
Suisse  des  Ingcnieurs  et  Architectes  Genevois,” 
which  divides  buildings  into  two  classes,  d’ordre 
supdrieur  and  d’ordre  infdrieur ; but  in  what 
way  these  two  orders  are  distinguished  we  do 
not  precisely  make  out.  There  is,  however,  a 
division  of  the  proportions  of  charges  for 
various  parts  of  the  work,  so  that  if  the  total 
charge  were  100  francs,  20  franca  would  go  for 
plans  and  elevations, — working  drawings,  in 
fact, — 15  francs  for  estimating  (denis),  20  francs 
for  detail  drawings,  25  francs  for  superinten- 
dence, and  20  francs  for  examining  and  passing 
accounts  ( verification  des  mdmoires ).  The  use  of 
thus  subdividing  the  charges  we  can  hardly  see, 
unless  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  client  wishes 
to  have  plenty  of  convenience  for  introducing  a 
new  architect  at  one  or  another  point  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  paying  off  the  original  architect 
for  the  proportion  of  the  work  which  he  has 
done  ; at  any  rate,  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a recognised  scale  would  be  very 
likely  to  suggest  this  to  a troublesome  or 
fidgety  client,  and  it  seems  much  better  for  the 
profession  that  the  charge  for  the  work  should 
be  massed  as  far  as  possible  in  oue  sum. 

None  of  these  systems  are  satisfactoi'y  to  the 
critic  of  the  Rev  ueOdnerale,  who  says  very  forcibly 
that  for  any  such  tariff  to  become  law,  to  have  the 
force  of  law,  and  to  be  accepted  as  such  in  the 
courts,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should 
be  perfectly  comprehensible  by  both  the  parties 
a 
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concerned  in  it.  Again,  if  it  is  not  to  give  rise 
to  disputes,  it  must  deal  in  no  terms  which  may 
be  diversely  interpreted  by  the  two  parties.  If,  as 
in  all  these  schemes,  there  is  to  be  a large  dis- 
tinction between  payment  for  travaux  ordinaires 
and  travaux  d’art,  shall  we  not,  he  Bays,  fre- 
quently see  the  proprietor  maintaining,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  such  and  such  works  are 
“ ordinary,”  and  the  architect  maintaining  that 
they  are  “ art”  ? And  no  tribunal  can  settle  that 
question  upon  any  principle  of  law  : it  can  only 
be  by  an  arbitrary  judgment. 

The  scheme  which  M.  Ravon  proposes  as 
superior  to  any  of  these  is  one  which  recognises 
two  classes  of’  structures,  but  by  a classification 
about  which  no  mistake  or  dispute  is  possible, 
as  he  divides  them  into  new  buildings  of  what- 
ever kind,  and  works  of  alteration,  repair,  addi- 
tion, &c.,  to  buildings  already  in  existence.  Ashe 
says  truly,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  facts 
here ; and  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  altera- 
tions cost  more  trouble  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  than  new  buildings,  he  proposes  6 per 
cent,  for  all  new  works,  and  8 per  cent,  for 
works  of  alteration  and  addition.  The  substi- 
tution of  6 per  cent,  for  the  5 per  cent,  of  the 
existing  system,  as  recognised  by  the  French 
Government,  is  intended  to  cover  the  expense 
of  estimating  (“  devis  ”),  which  is  not  included 
in  the  existing  5 per  cent.,  but  for  which  it  is 
legally  recognised  that  another  1 per  cent, 
should  be  charged  ; but  this,  it  appears,  leads 
to  frequent  misunderstandings  with  clients,  who 
expect  the  redaction  des  devis  to  be  comprised 
in  the  5 per  cent.,  and  complain  of  the  extra 
1 per  cent.  The  redaction  des  devis,  we  pre- 
sume, includes  somethiog  more  than  a mere 
general  estimate  of  probable  cost  ; at  all 
events,  it  must  be  an  estimate  in  sufficient 
detail  to  be  exact,  or  it  would  not  be  worth 
paying  for.  On  any  new  buildings  the  total 
cost  of  which  is  under  10,000  francs  there 
is  to  be  an  additional  2 per  cent,  in  the  archi- 
tect’s charges ; that  is  to  say,  we  presume  that 
the  charge  is  to  be  8 per  cent,  instead  of  6 per 
per  cent.,  though  the  writer’s  wording  on 
this  point  is  a little  obscure.  On  addi- 
tions and  alterations  in  the  same  way,  the 
charge  of  8 per  cent,  is  to  be  raised  to  10 
per  cent,  -when  the  cost  is  below  10,000  francs, 
with  the  reservation  in  either  case  that  works 
approaching  near  to  the  limit  of  10,000  francs, 
are  never'  to  be  charged  so  that  the  remunera- 
tion for  them  mounts  to  a higher  sum  than  the 
ordinary  percentage  on  the  10,000  francs  would 
amount  to.  As  to  the  “ travaux  d'art,”  the 
Bafest  plan,  in  M.  Ravon’s  opinion,  is  to  leave 
them  out  of  the  recognised  tariff  altogether. 
The  architect  knows  better  than  any  one  else 
what  kind  of  work  the  building  he  is  going  to 
carryout  will  exact  from  him  ; and  it  is  for  him  to 
say  beforehand  to  his  client  if  any  portions  of 
the  work  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  come,  in  his 
opinion,  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  architect’s 
work,  and  amount  to  artistic  design  of  a high 
value,  which  must  be  paid  for  according  to  its 
worth  or  according  to  what  the  designer  asks  for 
it,  just  as  a picture  by  Troyon  or  a statue  by 
Carpeaux.  And  this  is  really  the  only  way  in 
which  this  question  of  artistic  work  can  be  dealt 
with ; and  is,  it  will  be  seen,  the  same  way  in 
which  our  Institute  scale  of  charges  leaves  it. 
What  is  essential,  however,  is  that  the  architect 
should  let  his  client  understand,  at  the  earliest 
possible  point  in  their  relationship,  what  there  is 
in  the  proposed  work  which  must  be  specially 
paid  for,  and  what  he  means  to  charge  for  it. 

This  scheme  resembles  very  much,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  English  Institute  scheme  of  charges ; 
but  it  has  one  important  superiority, — it  is  more 
definite  in  regard  to  the  higher  charge  to  be 
made  for  works  which  involve  much  trouble  in 
proportion  to  the  expenditure.  For  works  under 
500i.  the  Institute  scheme  does  say  distinctly 
that  five  per  cent,  is  not  remunerative,  and  that 
they  should  be  charged  by  time  or  by  an  ascend- 
ing scale  up  to  10  per  cent,  for  work  under 
1001.  But,  in  regard  to  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, it  merely  provides  that  a special  chai-ge 
M may  be  made  ” on  account  of  the  extra  trouble 
and  difficulty  involved.  This  leaves  the  architect 
in  uncertainty  as  to  when  and  to  what  extent 
he  should  make  an  extra  charge,  and  gives  some 
ground  to  the  client  for  disputing  it,  and  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  any  extra  trouble.  As, 
however,  it  is  certain  that,  in  such  works,  the 
trouble  is  almost  invariably  greater  in  relation 
to  the  cost  than  in  new  works,  and  as  they  are 
usually  in  otherindirect  ways  less  valuable  to  the 
architect,  giving  him  generally  much  annoyance 
and  little  credit  or  satisfaction,  the  positively 


formulatod  extra  charge  of  the  French  architect 
we  are  quoting  seems  to  us  to  meet  the  case 
much  better  than  the  more  vague  provision  of 
the  Institute  scale. 

There  are  one  or  two  special  points  raised  in 
the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  which  are 
of  interest  as  illustrating  Continental  practice, 
if  not  of  more  direct  significance  to  us.  We  are 
reminded  in  reading  them  that  the  contract 
system  is  by  no  means  so  nearly  universal 
in  France  as  in  England.  The  remuneration  of 
the  architect  ought  to  be  in  general,  we  read, 
charged  upon  the  amount  of  the  accounts 
( 'mdmoires ) ; and  in  connexion  with  this  we 
have  a somewhat  singular  point  raised,  whether 
in  cases  where  the  builder  lowers  hi3  price 
below  the  market  value  of  materials  and  labour, 
in  order  to  secure  the  immediate  execution  of 
work,  rather  than  have  his  hands  and  plant  left 
idle,  the  architect  is  to  be  remunerated  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  prices  charged  by  the  builder, 
or  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  work.  The 
conclusion  of  M.  Ravon  is,  that  the  architect  is 
bound  to  claim  a per-centage  on  the  real  value 
of  the  work,  d fortiori  in  this  case,  because,  a 
builder  who  is  ostensibly  working  at  a loss  will 
require  all  the  more  looking  after,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  results  of  his  natural  tempta- 
tion to  save  expense  and  material  wherever 
there  is  a loophole  for  this,  and  the  architect 
will,  therefore,  have  more  trouble  over  the 
affair  than  in  the  case  of  a builder  working  at 
an  ordinary  profit.  This  is,  no  doubt,  morally 
true,  but  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
making  it  work  with  a client.  The  best  rule  is 
never  to  put  architect  and  builder  in  so  unfair  a 
position.  The  Institute  schedule  provides  in- 
directly, we  may  observe,  against  cases  of  this 
kind  by  its  sentence  that  the  commission  of  the 
architect  is  reckoned  upon  the  total  cost  of  the 
work,  “ valued  as  if  executed  by  a builder,  and 
of  new  materials,”  the  real  force  of  which  is 
that  the  commission  is  to  be  on  the  market 
value  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  estimates 
submitted  in  competition,  where  the  lowest 
tender  is  accepted,  it  sometimes  happens,  again, 
that  this  is  considerably  below  the  market  value 
for  good  work,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  one 
of  the  contractors  does  not  want  work  to  stop 
in  his  shops,  and  therefore  tenders  at  a price 
that  may  ensure  his  selection.  In  this  case 
M.  Ravon  thinks  tho  architect’s  commission 
should  be  ruled  by  the  amount  of  the  tender,  as 
the  very  object  of  the  contract  system  is  to  get 
low  prices,  and  it  is  a system  much  less  trouble- 
some to  the  architect  than  that  of  measuring 
up,  and  therefore  he  must  take  its  drawbacks 
with  its  advantages.  This,  perhaps,  would 
hardly  sufficiently  console  the  unfortunate  archi- 
tect for  the  result  to  his  pocket  of  some  of  the 
tenders  which  figure  as  “ accepted”  in  lists 
which  are  furnished  to  us  for  publication,  where 
we  may  read,  “ Jones,  13,0001.,”  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  and  “ Brown,  6,900 1.  (accepted),”  at  the 
bottom,  the  architect  having  into  the  bargain 
all  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
all  the  little  channels  are  carefully  guarded 
by  which  the  adventurous  Brown  hopes  to 
recoup  himself.  The  moral,  however,  is,  not  to 
receive  estimates  on  terms  that  leave  such  a 
result  possible. 

On  another  point,  our  author  suggests  that 
the  employment  of  old  materials,  the  property 
of  the  client,  ought  to  be  included  in  the  ex- 
penditure on  which  the  architect’s  commission 
is  based  ; that  is,  they  must  be  valued,  and  their 
estimated  price  added.  This  is  another  case 
which  is  provided  for,  we  may  suppose,  in 
the  paragraph  of  the  Institute  schedule 
alluded  to  just  now,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
nothing  more  than  strict  fairness  to  the  archi- 
tect ; yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  there  is 
often  difficulty  in  enforcing  it  or  making  a 
client  understand  it,  and  that  very  often  it  is 
not  claimed  for  fear  of  a misunderstanding 
being  the  result.  M.  Ravon  adds,  indeed,  that 
“in  strict  justice  the  employment  of  old  mate- 
rials ought  to  be  the  ground  for  an  extra 
charge,  since  they  are  very  often  the  cause  of 
difficulties  which  would  not  present  themselves 
in  the  case  of  new  materials  made  expressly  for 
their  situations  ” : which  also  is  perfectly  true, 
but  we  hardly  should  say  that  it  was  very 
advisable  to  endeavour  to  act  upon  it. 

This  question  of  old  materials  really  seems  to 
belong  to  some  extent  to  another  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  concluding  part  of  the  essay,  viz., 
whether  the  proprietor  can  take  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  architect  the  direction  of  some 
parts  of  the  decoration  or  other  portion  of  the 
work,  with  the  view  of  saving  some  part  of  the 


architect’s  commission  by  reducing  the  amor: 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  reckoned.  It  is,  of  conn 
conceded  that  such  a proceeding  would  be  v j 
shabby ; but  would  it  be  legally,  or  mora- 
justifiable  ? M.  Ravon  thinks  not,  because  .ji 
percentage  by  which  the  architect  is  paid  is 
the  amount  of  the  whole  works  without  it; 
tinction,  and  it  is  only  so  that  it  is  remnnerat 
Some  parts  of  the  work  are  over-remuneratt; 
at  that  rate,  some  are  hardly  remunerative! 
all ; the  percentage  is  a charge  on  the  builc  : 
en  masse  simply  as  an  easy,  general  way 
appraisement.  But  one  particular  argum 
which  is  used  by  the  writer  in  the  Rev U‘ 
worth  mention.  “ Suppose,”  he  says,  “ an  ar 
tect  declared  responsible  for  the  falling  dow) 
a building,  obliged  to  replace  the  building 
supply  decorations  similar  to  those  which  exii 
in  tho  one  which  has  perished  by  his  fad 
(these  decorations  having  been  taken  out  ofi 
hands  by  the  employer  through  motives 
economy)  ; “ works  of  decoration  whioh  hei 
not  superintended  in  the  building  destroyed,: 
for  which,  consequently,  he  has  received  no  f 
ment,  but  for  which  he  is,  nevertheless,  re 
nised  as  responsible,  their  restoration  b 
rendered  necessary  by  the  ruin  of  the  buil 
which  has  fallen  by  his  fault ; that  would 
tainly  be  strange.”  In  other  words,  respej 
bility  for  the  whole  involves  remuneration 
the  whole,  and  as  the  responsibility  in  sue 
case  as  that  described  cannot  be  divided' 
more  can  the  surveillance  and  the  remunere 
for  it  be  divided.  But  what  especially  s.tt-j 
us  in  this  passage  is  the  illustration  whicif 
affords  of  the  high  degree  of  responsib 
fastened  upon  and  accepted  as  a matte. i 
course  by  the  French  architect.  And  we  cat 
but  honour  such  a high  feeling  of  pere 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  profession 
this  fact  gives  evidence  of. 

In  concluding  our  remarks,  we  may 
observe  that  the  absolute  property  of  the  a 
tect  in  his  own  drawings  is  affirmed  withch 
shadow  of  qualification  or  hesitation  byii 
French  critic,  and  it  is  affirmed  with  <U 
certainty  and  decision  in  the  scheme  of  chelj 
put  forth  by  the  Neufchatel  section  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects,  vi 
tariff  in  many  ways  resembles  M.  Ravon’r. 
confirms  his  views  ; and  who  assert  that  rfl 
toute  construction  executee  les  plans  et  do 
restent  la  propriiU  absolue  de  Varchil)’ 
pendant  la  construction,  il  en  est  fourn.i 
doubles  au  client,  it  l’nsage  des  entreprenn 
mais  ils  ne  peuvent  Stre  employes  que  pou> 
travaux  en  vue  desquels  ils  ont  4labor4s .”  A I 
We  draw  attention  to  these  strong  and  de*. 
expressions  on  the  point,  in  the  hope  that  1 1 
maybe  for  edification  to  some  of  those  oui 
the  profession  (legal  gentlemen  especially)li 
are  always  exclaiming  against  this  claim  o 
architect  to  property  in  his  own  drawings^ 
representing  it  as  a claim  not  only  unsustair 
but  altogether  strange  and  unheard  of;  whi 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  profession,  as  far  at 
can  ascertain,  in  all  civilised  Europe,  ij 
framers  of  the  Institute  schedule  of  ch: 
rather  fell  short  of  their  duty  to  the  profe 
in  not  affirming  this  point  a little  more  strr- 
and  unconditionally  ; but  they  probably  fc 
to  mislead  architects  as  to  their  legal  posit 
One  point  in  the  last-quoted  tariff  ofi 
Neufchatel  architects  is  an  unusual,  but  we  h 
a wholesome,  provision,  namely,  that 
architect  cannot  claim  any  augmentation  o 
charges  in  consequence  of  increase  of  costi 
the  original  estimate  as  the  work  proot 
unless  this  is  the  result  of  changes  and  enlw 
ments  unforeseen,  and  now  demanded  or 
seated  to  by  the  client,  or  by  an  increase  i: 
price  of  materials  and  workmanship  of 
locality  since  the  making  out  of  the  estii 
This  is  well  intended,  and  we  can  hardly  uty 
stand  why  M.  Ravon  calls  it  a “ singui 
rigorous  condition”  ; it  maybe  doubted  wh 
it  even  goes  far  enough,  for,  after  all,  why  si. 
the  architect  receive  increased  remuner . 
because  the  price  of  the  materials  has  i 
since  estimating?  It  is  perhaps  simpler  thr 
should  do  so,  as  it  is  making  one  unvarying 
(percentage  on  real  cost  of  the  work)  .a 
after  all  it  in  no  way  entails  fresh  labour  on: 
And  it  is  very  desirable  that  in  every  i 
possible  way  people  should  be  disabused  ot 
idea  that  an  architect  is  always  trying  to  i 
their  building  cost  more  in  order  to  iucreas 
own  gains, — the  one  real  objection  that  ca 
urged  to  the  percentage  system,  but  one  w 
probably  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  see  our 
out  of. 
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!:he  MONUMENTAL  HISTORY  OP  ROME 
AND  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  in  these  weeks  of 
l lineral  recess  and  vacation,  when  the  archrno- 
1 igical  societies  of  Europe  are  busily  throwing 
leah  gleams  of  light  on  the  obscurity  of  the 
» ist,  and  the  silent  study  of  the  last  year  has 
hen  brought  under  the  eyes  of  the  interested 
iblic,  we  are  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  tales 
i bygone  times  than  perhaps  at  any  other 
lu'iod  of  the  busy  twelvemonth  that  modern 
utilisation  has  created  for  us.  And  very  readily 
ru  the  archaeologists  seize  this  moment  when 
i/ie  more  thoughtless  of  us  are  not  so  prone  to 
"?idly  inquire  into  the  utility  of  a science 
nich  within  a few  generations  has  gifted  the 
jrld  with  such  extraordinary  stores  of  beauty 
d information,  and  the  researches  of  whose 

- lowers  have  successfully  resulted  in  making 
jtjohgeology  the  practical  illustrator  of  the 
ihtorical  and  literary  information  we  possess 
■uoerniiig  antiquity,  enabling  us  to  compare 
jp  works  of  the  artists  and  conceptions  of  the 
nm  of  letters  of  the  past,  annotated  each  by 
j|a  othor. 

filt  ;s  at  this  period,  therefore,  of  archteological 
ijjitatiou  that  M.  Geoffroy,  the  well-known 
uibiquarian  scholar,  has  simultaneously,  in  a 
4:ent  communication  to  the  French  Academy 
a Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  in  a more 
bailed  paper  contributed  to  the  current 
lumber  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  thrown 
il  ioh  light  on  the  condition  of  antique  Rome  at 

- it  interesting  period  of  its  history  which 
(plowed  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  glory. 
i^Vhen  and  how,  asks  M.  Geoffroy,  was  accom- 
Jfched  the  great  overthrow  of  the  city  of  the 
H’sars  and  the  Popes,  and  what  epoch  was  in 
>s  respect  the  most  culpable  ? The  great 
i^numents  of  ancient  Rome  which  existed 
png  the  Middle  Ages  dated  almost  all  from 
W lirst  Empire,  having  been  erected  or  repaired 
to  that  period.  There  are  few  which  were 
w served  as  the  Republic  had  left  them,  like 
® Pantheon.  There  are  few,  again,  which 
■re  not  enlarged  or  restored,  rather  than 
i^troyed,  for  they  were  protected  by  the 

'oiau  administration.  The  republican  sedile 
Ml  charge  of  them,  and  a series  of  legislative 
i Its  dating  from  the  imperial  period  Bhows  the 
i ^cautions  taken  to  avoid  the  aspect  of  Rome 
ilng  injured  by  ruins. 

Put  Rome  had  to  traverse  many  cruel  phases, 
•u  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  splendour. 

I ck  bands  gave  themselves  up  to  strange 
< -culations,  purchasing  properties,  selling  the 
lllptures,  the  marbles,  and  the  paintings.  The 
essive  luxury  of  the  rich  was  the  cause  of  not 
i ew  demolitions.  Sallust  converted  into  a 
den  a large  portion  of  the  Quirinal ; Mmcenas 
bted  his  sumptuous  villa  on  the  Esquiline. 

) en  Constantine  conceived  the  project  of 
referring  eastwards  the  capital  of  the  Era- 
'V,  ho  called  in  the  artists  and  most  skilful 
i-vkmen,  and  bore  away  from  Rome  a great 
t of  the  embellishments  for  his  new  city  of 
I hsfcantinople. 

■evasion  continued  the  work  of  destruction. 
-HO  Alaric  accords  three  days  of  pillage  to 
soldiers,  who  set  fire  to  the  gardens  of 
Just,  sack  the  city,  and  carry  off  the  sacred 
ea  of  Solomon  and  the  Roman  spoils  from 
diisalem.  Forty-five  years  later  the  Yandals 
y'lGenseric  sojourn  in  Rome  fourteen  days  : 

■,7  Back  the  Temple  of  the  Cmsars,  on  the 
Atiue ; the  Temple  of  J upiter,  on  the  Capitol ; 
ir  off  the  statues,  and  ruin  the  roof  to 
110  the  sheets  of  gilded  lead.  In  472  Rome 
■ sacked  ; and  after  that,  in  chronological 
3r,  comes  the  siege  of  the  Goths,  who  cut  the 
'teen  aqueducts  which  brought  to  Rome  its 
lo  supply  of  water.  To  combat  the  enemy, 
soldiers  of  Belisarius,  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of 
Irian, ^ break  the  statues  and  convert  their 
ains  into  projectiles. 

t.  Geoffroy  considers  that  Christianity  fa- 
red the  preservation  of  the  antiquities,  and 
8 as  aD  example  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which 
become  the  cathedral,1  and  the  columns  of 
ch  have  been  maintained,  owing  alone  to  the 
e modern  masonry.  During  the  Middle 
8,  the  antique  monuments  were  further 
ed.  They  became  fortresses,  and  risked 
ier  the  strangest  changes  of  form  or  destruc- 
under  assault ; they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
dated  for  new  buildings,  for  the  Medimval 
ders  seemed  capable  of  making  use  only  of 
quo  materials.  The  Coliseum  was  trans- 
ied  mto  a quarry  and  a lime-kiln.  Finally, 
old  monuments  had  further  to  stand  the1 


effects  of  the  earthquakes  of  1348  and  1349,  the 
inundations  of  792  and  1230,  and  repeated  fires. 

Such  is  a resume  of  M.  Geoffrey’s  remarks  to 
the  Academy  relative  to  a map  of  Rome  by 
Bafalini,  signed  and  dated  1502,  an  interesting 
and  rare  map  recently  republished  by  the  Italian 
Government,  and  especially  useful  in  offering  a 
plan  of  the  monuments  of  Rome  previously  to  the 
alterations  of  the  second  Renaissance.  The  com- 
munication to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  a 
review  of  two  works,  the  Piante  iconografiche  e 
prospettiche  di  Roma,  by  the  eminent  Roman 
archaeologist  Signor  Rossi,  and  showing  the 
plans  of  the  old  city  previously  to  the  sixteenth 
century;  the  second  work,  “The  Arts  at  the 
Court  of  the  Popes  during  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries,”  by;  M.  Paul  Miintz,  the 
librarian  of  the  national  Ecole  des  Beaux  .Arts. 

Another  important  work  has  been  added  by 
Signor  Rossi  to  his  valuable  series,  the  Roma 
Sotteranea ; his  periodical  Bulletin,  his  col- 
lection of  Christian  Inscriptions,  and  his  great 
work  at  present  in  course  of  publication  on  the 
Christian  Mosaics  of  the  Churches  of  Rome 
before  the  fifteenth  century,*  a veritable  ency- 
clopedia of  Roman  archeology.  But  Signor 
Rossi  has  not  confined  his  labours  to  these 
learned  works ; his  indefatigable  energy  is  dis- 
played in  numerous  papers  contributed  to  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  in  a series  of 
lectures,  which,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
reigning  pope,  are  held  in  the  Palazzo  Spada, 
and  where  Signor  Rossi  displays  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  true  archaeologist.  On  the  recent  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
German  Arohmological  Society  at  Rome,  Signor 
Rossi  prepared  a study  on  the  figured  plans  of 
Rome  previously  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it 
is  this  Btudy  enlarged  that  now  re-appears,  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  student  of  the  monumental 
history  of  Rome. 

On  this  interesting  ground  Sig.  Rossi  has  been 
working  in  the  same  direction  as  M.  Miintz,  who 
has  published  the  result  of  a learned  search 
into  the  Roman  archives  on  the  art  of  the  Papal 
court  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, a work  which,  in  method,  bears  some 
slight  resemblance  to  the  Comte  de  Labarde’s 
esteemed  study  on  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  or 
the  Athens  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries ; the  same  use  of  that  ever 
valuable  source  of  information,  the  registers  of 
expenses,  has  been  made,  and  the  same  patience 
has  been  shown  in  the  painful  deciphering  of 
the  carefully-kept  accounts  of  the  Papal  court, 
found  scattered  in  the  various  libraries  of  Rome, 
Naples,  Florence,  and  even  Paris. 

At  the  head  of  each  pontificate  a preliminary 
notice  sums  up  the  results  obtained  by  the 
author,  while  a series  of  paragraphs  studies, 
turn  by  turn,  each  of  the  great  works  of  Rome, 
the  walls  and  fortifications,  the  gates,  the  bridges, 
the  streets  and  piazze,  and  the  antique  monu- 
ments. References  in  all  cases  are  copiously 
supplied,  and  facility  of  reference  assisted. 

Both  of  these  works  throw  a new  light  on 
what  may  be  called  the  monumental  history  of 
Rome,  a history  contemporaneous  with  all  the 
stirring  events  of  which  the  Eternal  City  was 
turn  by  turn  the  scene. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  build- 
ings of  the  Middle  Ages,  most  of  which  belonged 
to  the  period  of  the  first  empire,  were  protected, 
even  if  their  appearance  was  changed,  by  the  care 
of  the  Government.  Libanius  cites  the  existence 
of  an  inspector  of  the  public  bronzes ; bat  though 
Rome  was  thus  more  or  less  preserved  from 
destruction,  towards  the  end  of  the  Empire  the 
Eternal  City  commenced  to  be  abandoned  and  a 
prey  to  desecration,  and  the  increasing  luxury 
of  the  wealthy  served  not  a little  to  aid  the 
work  of  destruction. 

The  treasures  of  Rome  were  carried  off  to 
Byzantium,  and  among  them  Phidias’s  incom- 
parable Jupiter  Olympus;  fire  further  helped, 
and  more  than  one  beautiful  work  of  art 
ravished  from  Greece  crossed  again  the  moun- 
tains to  embellish  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire. 

The  decadence  and  abandonment  commenced 
by  Greek  emperors  was  completed  by  the  bar- 
barians,  to  whom,  however,  is  attributed,  per- 
haps, a too-wanton  spirit  of  desecration.  We 
have  only  to  read  the  curious  journal  of  excava- 
tions which  Flaminio  Yacca  has  loft  us,  to  see 
in  what  superstitious  horror  the  Goths  were 
held  in  the  sixteenth  century ; there  existed  no 

* Twelve  large  chromo-lithographed  mosaics  and  several 
plates  of  pavement  in  opus  tesseiatum,  falsely  called  Alexan- 
drinum,  have  already  appeared,  together  with  an  explana- 
tory text  in  Italian  and  French. 


crime  but  what  was  charged  to  their  memory, 
they  alone  had  committed  all  the  ravages  on 
the  antique  monuments  ; they  seem,  in  fact,  to 
have  held  much  the  same  unenviable  position 
still  attributed  by  the  thoughtless  in  England 
to  the  ubiquitous  Cromwell  and  his  sturdy 
Roundheads.  From  all  accounts  of  the  ruth- 
lessness of  the  barbarians,  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  name  of  Goth  was, 
for  the  Romans,  a synonym  for  brigand  and 
plunderer,  a reputation  more  commonly  fathered 
in  the  present  day  on  their  contemporaries  the 
Yandals. 

The  cruellest  blow  of  the  barbarians  was  the 
destruction  of  the  fourteen  superb  aqueducts, 
depriving  Rome,  not  alone  of  its  boasted  supply 
of  water,  but  threatening  it  with  famine,  for 
the  corn-mills  were  Bituated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Janiculum,  opposite  the  now  doomed  Ponte 
Sisto  of  the  present  day ; but  Belisarius  obviated 
the  difficulty  by  constructing  a number  of  float- 
ing mills  (the  aquimoli  of  the  Middle  Ages,  still 
to  be  seen  in  many  towns,  notably  in  Verona). 
The  worst  result,  however,  of  the  measure  taken 
by  the  Goths  was,  that  the  conduits  interrupted, 
and,  after  that,  ill  repaired,  allowed  their  waters 
to  escape  into  the  Roman  Campagna,  crumbling 
away  the  foundations  of  the  ruins,  and  forming 
those  marshes  which,  neglected  for  centuries, 
have  generated  the  too  famous  malaria,  the 
solitude  and  death  that  reign  round  the  walls  of 
Rome. 

In  the  Tuscan  maremma,  the  neglect  of  the 
aqueducts  has  led  to  the  same  result,  with  this 
strange  difference,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
antique  plain  of  Vulci,  which  the  torrent  of 
the  Fiora  divides  into  two  parts, — on  the  right 
bank  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  on  the  other 
its  necropolis, — rises  an  old  and  dilapidated 
fortress  which  serves  as  a Ute  de  pont  to  the 
remains  of  a classic  aqueduct,  the  water  con- 
ducted by  which,  charged  with  lime,  has  escaped 
through  the  fissures  and  the  stones,  and  huge 
picturesque  stalactites  have  been  formed,  bury- 
ing everything  they  cover.  We  all  know  that 
stagnant  water  is  the  principal  scourge  of 
the  unhealthy  regions  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
and  so  well  did  the  Romans  understand  this 
that  round  the  capital  are  still  to  be  found 
remains  of  vast  underground  works  prepared  to 
obviate  this  danger.* 

The  injury  dealt  to  the  capital  by  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  Christians.  Hostile  as  was 
the  antique  worship  to  theirs,  bitter  as  was  the 
persecution  their  co-religionists  had  suffered  in 
the  arenas,  the  Christians  appear  to  have 
wreaked  no  vengeance  on  the  emblems  of  the 
pagan  worship.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the 
rigour  of  the  emperors  partook  more  of  cruel 
accesses  of  rage  than  continued  persecution, 
and  so  it  was  that  when  the  independence  of 
the  Christians  came  at  length  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  emperors,  even  after  renouncing 
paganism,  respected  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Big.  Rossi  has  abundantly  proved  this  interesting 
fact,  often  misrepresented  by  history.  The 
principal  sanctuaries,  it  is  true,  were  closed,  the 
lands  of  the  pagan  priests  were  confiscated,  but 
the  statues  of  their  divinities  were  spared,  and 
allowed  to  remain  to  ornament  the  city,  a fact 
shown  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  fifth  and 
sixth  century  inscriptions  relating  how  such  and 
such  a prefect  has  excavated  some  statue  “ in 
order  that  it  might  serve  to  decorate  the  town.” 
The  chief  violence  exercised  against  the  monu- 
ments of  the  past  pagan  worship  was  carried 
out  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  in  the  East,  or  in  the 
country, — in  every  case  away  from  Rome.  The 
Christians  of  the  capital  wisely  understood  that 
the  monuments  of  pagan  Rome  made  part  and 
parcel  of  a glory  which  could  not  be  denied, 
since  it  had  prepared  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  Providence, 
for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel;  the  priests 
skilfully  substituted  the  new  religion  to  the  old, 
the  Christian  emblems  were  attached  to  the 
pagan  monuments,  the  old  basilicas  served  as  the 
churches  for  the  new  worship,  and  Rome  is  the 
most  interesting  scene  on  which  may  be  followed 
out  the  strange  blending  of  the  two  civilisa- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  foundation  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  addition  to  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians and  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  a fourth 


* See  the  recent  works  of  Sig.  di  Tucci  and  the  Pro- 
fessore  Toinmasi-Crudeli, — ‘‘ Dell’ autico  e presente  stato 
della  Campagna  di  Roma,”  1878,  in  12uio.  ; and  “ Della 
distribuzione  delle  acque  dell’  Agro-Romano”  (printed  for 
the  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  1879), 
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cause  of  entire  transformation  in  the  monumental 
aspect  of  Rome,  and  incontestably  the  most 
energetic,  the  most  irremediable,  were  the  long 
duration  of  the  feudal  anarohy  and  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  during  which  Rome, 
often  abandoned  by  its  own  pontiffs,  hiding  in 
Ravenna,  exiled  at  Avignon,  became  a battle- 
field in  which  the  partisans  of  pope  and  anti- 
pope, of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline,  fought  ont  their 
separate  quarrels,  ruthlessly  destroying  alike 
autique  traditions  and  antique  monuments. 

Tho  last  great  works  of  the  Empire  had  been, 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  circus  of  Maxentius, 
the  basilica  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  itself 
composed  of  sculptured  stones  from  other  build- 
inf's,  the  bas-reliefs,  for  example,  having  come 
from  the  Arch  of  Trajan  in  the  Forum.  Con- 
stantius  II.,  by  a remarkable  effort,  brings  from 
Egypt  the  obeiisk  of  the  Piazza  St.  John  Lateran  ; 
but  these  are  among  the  last  proofs  of  the 
energy  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  the  Greek  emperor,  Con- 
stantius  II.,  sees  the  gilded  horses  of  the 
triumphal  arch  which  adorned  tho  great  circus, 
as  also  the  gilded  tiles  of  the  Pantheon.  Leo.  IV., 
in  the  ninth  century,  builds  against  the  Saracens 
the  walls  of  the  Leonine  city ; but  the  monu- 
mental decadence  of  Rome  is  far  on  its  road. 
Not  only  were  the  Romans  incapable  of  building, 
but  they  seemed  unable  even  to  raise  what  had 
been  demolished  or  was  falling  to  ruin.  In 
vain,  during  the  Carlovingian  epoch,  a Blight 
revival  of  the  arts  is  noticeable,  the  old 
traditions  are  dying  out,  and  we  find  no  traces 
of  mosaics  executed  in  Rome  between  the 
ninth  century  and  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth,  until  those  of  Sta.  Francesca  Romana 
aud  Sta.  Maria  del  Trastevere  (1130).  No  great 
works  in  bronze  are  executed,  and  that  noble 
art,  which  had  produced  such  marvels,  exiled  to 
Constantinople,  was  alone  to  be  revived  in  the 
early  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  For  200 
years  and  more  we  wander  in  the  deserted 
Rome  of  the  Mirabilia. 

This  little  book,  the  popular  guide  of  the 
pilgrims,  aud  so  largely  used  by  them  for  four 
centuries,  offers  a perfect  specimen  of  the 
general  decadence,  aud  in  it,  the  Christian 
legends  are  found  so  enveloped  in  those  of 
paganism,  that  all  precise  information  has 
vanished.  The  beautiful  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella  takes,  among  other  corruptions,  the 
name  of  the  Capo  di  Bove,  from  the  bull’s-head 
ornament  of  tho  marble  frieze,  and  many  other 
similar  well-known  changes  might  be  men- 
tioned, the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  Arco  delle  Sette 
Lamps,  from  its  sculptured  representation  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick. 

The  aurora  of  a Renaissance  is  revealed  in 
B5me  interesting  Roman  works  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  the  stay  of  tho  popes  at  Avignon, 
from  1309  to  1377,  revived  the  old  anarchy.  The 
recollections  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the 
capital  of  the  world  have  scarcely  remained  in 
tho  minds  of  even  the  Mediaeval  scholars,  and 
Dante  himself  alone  sees  Rome  through  the 
clouds  of  the  Mirabilia.  It  is  not  Petrarch,  the 
enthusiastic  Hellenist, — it  is  the  poor  tribune, 
Rienzi,  who  is  the  first  to  pay  serious  attention 
to  the  language  of  the  lapidary  inscriptions. 
The  solitude  extends  like  a leprosy  ; the  Forum 
and  the  Palatine  are  soon  little  else  than  fields 
for  pasture.  The  inertia  becomes  such  that  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  miserable  wooden 
shingles, — scandulce, — which  Rome  had  used  in 
the  first  five  centuries  of  her  existence,  replace  the 
tiles,  and  this  once  important  industry  becomes 
unpractised  by  the  degenerate  Romans.  The 
houses  themselves  are  built  of  such  bad 
materials  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  rather  of 
earth  than  of  brick. 

With  the  enmities  and  quarrels  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  monuments  of  Rome  suffer  still 
further,  and  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  rival  each 
other  in  their  destructive  zeal ; the  Frangipanni 
occupy  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  that  of  Titus, 
and  the  Coliseum ; the  Caetani,  the  powerful 
family  which  gave  four  popes  to  the  seat  of 
St.  Peter,  seize  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  and 
the  now  picturesque  Torre  della  Milizia  ; the 
Orsini  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  the  theatre  of 
Pompey,  and  the  Campo  del  Fiore  ; the  Colonna 
occupy  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  and  the 
baths  of  Constantine,  the  Savelli  seize  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the  Aventino.  Rome 
bristles  with  watch-towers  rising  from  its  classic 
monuments.  Assault  after  assault  from  Robert 
Guiscard  and  his  Normans,  the  contemporaries 
of  our  William  the  Conqueror,  and  many  another 
band  of  pillagers,  reduces  Rome  to  a solitude, 
and  with  the  thirteenth  century  Senator 


Brancaleone  destroys  140  of  the  feudal  towers 
of  the  nobility. 

A further  destruction  arises  from  the  rebuild- 
ing with  antique  materials.  Each  wall  contains 
the  fragments  of  past  magnificence,  discovered 
from  time  to  time.  Only  last  year  in  demolish- 
ing one  of  the  bastions  which  flanked  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  the  remains  of  a beautiful  funerary 
monument  were  laid  bare;  and  it  will  be  re- 
membered how  in  1871  the  architect,  Signor 
Vespignani,  in  destroying  the  two  towers  of  the 
old  Porta  Salaria,  discovered  the  interesting 
tomb  of  Q.  Sulpicius  Maximus,  the  young  Greek 
improvisators  who  charmed  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Domitian.  These  instances  are  but  two 
among  many  others,  and  each  moment  may  add 
to  the  list.  As  for  the  Coliseum,  it  is  a familiar 
tale  how  long  it  served  as  a quarry, — a fate 
suffered  by  many  other  monuments  ; indeed, 
throughout  Italy  it  is  not  rare  to  find  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  older  churches  remains 
bearing  traces  of  once  having  been  Roman. 
The  cathedrals  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  are  built  of 
Roman  materials,  and  more  than  one  edifice  in 
Verona  is  studded  with  Roman  bas-reliefs  and 
inscriptions. 

No  small  cause  of  ruthless  destruction  was 
the  further  use  made  of  the  marble  for  the 
manufacture  of  projectiles  and  for  the  making 
of  lime.  On  more  than  one  old  map  may  be 
seen  the  indication  of  the  Coliseum  or  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian  as  a petria,  and  by  their 
Bide  is  marked  the  fomace  or  kiln.  Generations 
of  marble-workers  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages  one  of  the  numerous  lime-kilns  of  the 
city  rose  in  the  classic  Forum.  In  this  manner, 
doubtless,  disappeared  the  beautiful  Temple  of 
Concord,  of  which  we  now  alone  possess  a smgle 
column  ; even  iu  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  Buch  abominable  practices  appear 
still  to  have  been  continued. 

To  aid  the  ruthless  work  of  man  came  the 
effects  of  nature,  and  in  successive  earthquakes 
more  than  one  building  perished.  The  earth- 
quake of  the  year  1348  destroyed  a great  part 
of  the  basilica  of  the  Lateran.  The  following 
year  a poition  of  the  Coliseum  fell  ; while 
repeated  inundations  further  worked  their 
mischief.  The  fifteenth  century  alone  records 
eight  floods  ; while  the  chronicle  of  the  fires  is 
no  less  disastrous.  In  the  causes  of  decay 
should  not  be  forgotten  also  the  appropriation 
for  projectiles  of  the  stout  iron  bands  that 
bound  together  the  huge  stones  of  many  of  the 
edifices,  leaving  those  mysterious  holes  which 
have  so  long  puzzled  the  archaeologists. 

The  continual  rise  of  the  Roman  soil,  a fact 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  ruin  after  ruin,  above 
which  the  degraded  inhabitants  built  their 
wretched  hovelB,  is  another  of  those  singular 
effects  which  have  reserved  for  the  present  day 
more  than  one  agreeable  surprise.  This  pheno- 
menon is  not  alone  observable  in  the  valleys, 
but  also  on  the  heights ; while  the  famous 
Tarpeian  Rock  has  lost,  since  antique  times, 
portions  of  its  summit,  and  the  Palatine,  with 
the  other  hills,  has  lost  much  of  its  original 
height,  every  visitor  to  tho  Eternal  City  must 
have  noticed  that  on  the  Esquiline  the  Baths  of 
Titus  are  built  above  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
On  the  Quirinal,  the  Baths  of  Constantine  were 
only  recently  discovered  in  digging  between  the 
Rospigliosi  and  the  Colonna  gardens.  On  the 
Ccelian,  near  the  Church  of  Saints  John  and 
Paul,  the  excavations  in  the  time  of  Piranesi 
showed  that  the  filling  up  of  the  deposit  was 
no  less  than  60  Roman  feet. 

In  the  valleys  this  work  of  slow  burial  has 
naturally  been  more  marked.  The  Pantheon 
occupies  one  end  of  its  piazza,  the  rest  of  which 
is  evidently  built  above  lower  foundations. 
The  basilica  of  St.  Clement  covers  a more 
antique  basilica,  and  the  recent  discoveries  in 
the  cutting  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  have  shown 
that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine. They  cover  the  remains  of  the  house 
of  the  Avidii  Quieti,  and  the  Claudii  Claudiani, 
built  again  over  another  house  dating  from  the 
first  Antonines,  and  over  an  older  construction 
in  opera  quad/rata. 

The  first  thought  would  be  to  throw  our  blame 
for  all  this  destruction  on  the  long  disorders  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  would  appear  that  other 
periods  are  equally  culpable.  The  Porta  San 
Lorenzo,  for  example,  of  the  epoch  of  Honorius, 
of  the  year  403,  retains  its  old  level,  while  the 
monumental  arch  of  the  acque  Marcia  Tepula 
and  Julia,  built  by  Augustus  five  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  is  now  so  surrounded  by  earth 
that  a hay-cart  is  unable  to  pass  beneath  it ; it 


has  also  been  proved  that  the  public  way  r 

been  raised  no  less  than  three  times.  It  is  di; 
cult  to  understand  how,  during  the  impei 
period,  such  a great  modification  took  places 
the  level  of  the  soil,  at  a time  too  when  :> 
the  adnmistration  was  so  active  and  the  bu, 
ing  so  well  constructed. 

The  phenomenon  which  wo  are  thus  enaV 
to  see  commenced,  even  at  the  outset  of  t| 
empire,  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Renaissaa 
From  the  fifteenth  century,  while  in  e'i 
direction  the  new  city  had  enlarged,  t 
portions  neglected  were  ruthlessly  encumbij 
with  rubbish  and  rubble,  and  the  Forum,  a| 
having  served  as  a quarry  and  a lime-i 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  became,  from  if 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a i, 
immondezzaio.  Round  the  famous  column 
Phocas  were  found  debris  accumulated  e; 
tho  twelfth  century.  Those  of  tho  last  corn* 
alone  were  18  ft.  deep  ; and  Nibby,  who  li 
tions  these  details  in  1838,  adds  that  the  grui 
was  still  27  ft.  above  the  original  level.  It 
been  calculated  that  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva- 
soil  has  risen  some  24  ft.,  some  10  ft.  in  thi 
Trajan,  and  12  ft.  in  the  valley  in  wliic- 
situated  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

It  would  be  infinite  to  enumerate  all  ir 
special  facts  of  a nature  to  show  the  conti:i 
progress  of  this  monumental  ruin  of  I> 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which  we  have  | 
tioned  the  principal  instances.  It  woul<r 
possible,  with  intelligent  and  assiduous  rese 
to  institute  a chronological  series  of  fifl 
representations,  bas-reliefs,  medals,  draw* 
and  engravings,  offering  the  physiognomy  cm 
great  Roman  edifices,  as  different  ages 
known  them  : such  a series  would  serve  « 
admirable  complement  to  the  already  exrlj 
collections  of  busts  and  coins ; or,  agaimi 
maps  and  figured  plans  might  be  arrange 
snch  a manner  as  to  afford  a successive  <t 
rama  of  the  Eternal  City.  Sig.  Rossid 
euabled  the  archaeologist  to  grasp  the  seco 
these  studies,  at  least  in  so  far  as  concerd 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Wd 
endeavour  to  follow  him  in  his  interet 
labours. 


THE  SUBURBS  OF  LONDON  AND  Til 
IMPROVEMENT. 


It  is  impossible  to  cast  even  a glance  Et 
“suburbs”  of  London,  huge  as  they  now  are  , 
as  depicted  on  a map,  without  a painful  fill 
of  regret  at  the  aspect  they  preseut  on  all . 
Whateverthe  impression, — artistic  impress!' 
that  is  made  on  the  mind  when  you  are  or 
the  midst  of  London  and  in  the  confusion  ] 
endless  lines  of  streets  aud  open  square! 
vacant  bits  of  building-ground,  there  can  i 
question  whatever  as  to  the  poverty  and; 
aspect  of  the  suburbs  of  it  and  of  the  I 
approaches  to  it.  No  one  entering  L< 
through  any  one  of  its  main  high  roadB  le. i 
into  it  could  for  a moment  suppose  it  to  be 
it  boasts  of  being, — the  metropolis  of  then 
A strong  walled  and  fortified  city,  as  in  df. 
yore,  is  to  be  readily  pictured,  and  a £• 
view  of  any  one  of  such,  as  approached  fi: 
distance,  must  always,  to  a certain  exte> 
least,  have  realised  our  dreams  aud  imagi: 
about  it ; but  surely  no  such  hardly  di 
picture  of  London  is  to  be  got  by  any  i 
highway  approaches  to  it.  Leaving  fo. 
present  the  railway  approaches  to  London, 
can  there  possibly  be  of  less  interest  or  pr 
than  the  lines  of  roadway  leading  into  the 
metropolis,  bounded  on  either  side,  as  the 
the  most  part  are,  by  the  “ house-buildinp 
seen  everywhere,  and  without  sign  ev' 
where  mighty  London  begins  ? 

But  this  was  not  always  so,  and  there  m: 
some  interest  at  this  moment  in  taking  a 
ing  glance  at  it ; for  are  we  not,  all  but  di 
day,  going  to  war,  somewhere  or  other, 
those  who  yet  live  in  “walled  cities”: 
towns,  and  who  are  compelled,  whether  I 
will  or  no,  to  mark  out  definitely  where  their 
begin  and  end  ? Whatever  the  charactei 


aspect  of  the  streets  of  any  such  town  ma 
and  whatever  the  artistic  valuo  of  the 


imposing  of  its  public  buildings,  of  one 
we  are  certain,  and  that  is,  that  you  c. 
once  know  when  you  are  in  such  town< 
when  out  of  it,  and  where  precisely  it  t 
and  ends.  There  may,  it  is  true,  be  some  > 
ficance  in  this  contrast.  A walled  city 
definite  outline,  and  one  without  outline; 
always,  and  day  by  day  almost  growing 
and  bigger.  We  but  draw  attention  to  the 
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3t.  We  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  this 
{finite  outline  was  once  the  state  of  London 
elf,  and  any  old  map  of  it  will  Bhow  how 
ijhtly  and  definitely  it  was  at  one  time  walled-in 
th  its  city  gates  at  definite  distances,  and 
w very  different  the  approaches  to  it  were 
;»i  to  what  they  now  are.  London,  before  its 
11s  and  gates  disappeared,  must  have  pre- 
lted  an  appearance  bo  totally  unlike  every- 
ng  now-a-days  to  be  seen  round  and  about  it, 
it  we  can  but  feebly  picture  it  to  the  mind’s 
v!),  even  with  the  assistance  of  quaint  and 
nihentic  pictures  of  it. 

3ut  more  than  this.  It  is  not  alone  the  in- 
ijiniteness  of  the  London  outline,  if  it  can 
,ire  one,  but  the  fact  of  the  long  roadway 
Oiiroaches  to  it  being  always  lined  on  either 
tjja  for  miles  with  rows  of  ordinary  Btreet 
ises,  no  way  differing  from  those  in  the  heart 
i the  City  itself;  and  even  right  and  left  of 
ise,  long  rows  of  houses  are  visible  every  here 
Dul  thero  for  some  distance,  so  that  London  is 
i\is  mado  to  seem  even  much  bigger  than  it 
illy  is.  In  this  way  the  great  City  maybe 
>,1  to  commenco  many  miles  from  its  true  ont- 
Ffi  however  defined.  It  is  really  quite  impos- 
.o  to  imagine  any  duller  or  less  promising 
. e of  building,  or  architecture,  if  that  word 
n any  way  applicable,  than  is  that  of  these 
,a  of  houses  and  dull  and  lifeless  streets,  and 
row  and  formal  ways,  without  outline  or 
ijracter  of  any  kind.  No  power  of  poetic 
oy  could  make  anything  out  of  these.  The 
1/  brightest  or  the  most  Bombre  of  poets  could 
j^iothing  here, — both  art  and  nature  are  fairly 
,!en  ; and  you  pass  through  and  along  these 
i.aal  lengths  of  house-building  for  miles,  and 
. at  last  that  you  are  in  London, — mighty 
„doD, — itself,  but  without  knowing  it : no 
uit  gateway,  or  guard-house,  or  even  direction 
ity,  telling  you,  in  more  or  less  plain  or  forcible 
linage,  that  you  are  at  last  in  it. 

/e  call  a moment’s  attention,  as  we  have 
i j,  to  theso  things  in  the  hope  of  directing  the 
Rights  of  those  in  authority  to  the  surround- 
,i  of  the  huge  city  in  which  they  are  said  to 
i ) so  much  pride,  and  in  the  hope  of  aiding 
; be  preservation,  every  here  and  there  of  the 
e,  the  very  little,  that  is  yet  left  of  art  or 
’ ire,  which,  if  in  their  pristine  state,  might 
i i;e  matters  somewhat  better  than  they  now 

0 So  much  might  be  said  by  going  some- 
.it  into  detail,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  any 
. item,  all  being  of  value.  Thus  it  may  be 
Jjd  that  London  at  one  time  in  its  history 

jjit  needs  have  been  all  but  surrounded  with 

1 .at,  and  that  patches  and  evidences,  more  or 
>ij  conclusive  of  this,  are  yet  to  be  found  all 

jid  and  about  it,  and  in  ways  at  times  not 
■ ;tle  singular  and  exceptional.  A careful 
nination  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  will 
v this  without  possibility  of  doubt,  and  yet 
je  so  an  examination  of  the  ground  itself, 
ddition  to  these  evidences,  there  are  the  old 
s of  London  and  its  environs,  where  the 
i -covered  spaces  are  for  the  most  part  care- 
and  we  think,  conscientiously  indicated, 
leed  hardly  be  said  that  these  are  fast  dis- 
laring,  day  by  day,  and  it  may  be  hopeless 
ttempc  much,  but  still  a little  might  yet  bo 
,)  if  due  and  timely  attention  were  paid  to  it ; 

•'  it  would  surely  be  worth  a little  trouble,  if 
, Expense,  to  preserve  these  few  records  of  a 
state  of  things. 

:£tjl  Parenthesis,  may  we  call  a moment’s  atten- 
> to  the  way  in  which  the  Ordnance  maps  are 
* m ? Rising  and  falling  ground,  and  thick 
1 .8  and  trees,  are  shown  in  spots  where 
mg  of  the  kind  can  be  detected  when  on 
ictual  ground.  In  the  Epping  Lower  Forest, 
is  called  on  the  map,  a forest  of  trees  is 
lesentod,  but  on  the  ground  itself  there  is 
■mg  but  a wide  open  space,  grass  covered, 
with  here  and  there  a few  low  ground 
ts.  There  is  not  a single  tree  on  it  till  you 
-i  8 to  the  roadway,  where,  here  and  there, 
!°tL  *S  one’  ^ut  certainly  none  of  forest 
/th.  While,  singularly  enough,  as  seen  on 
j map,  there  is  Wanstead  Park,  which  is 
y a part  of  the  ancient  forest ; no  trees  are 
m on  the  map,  but  the  park  itself  contains 
1 eW,°E  t^iem  *n  close  and  forest-like  groups, 
which  afford  perhaps  a good  though  partial 
pse  of  the  whole  forest  as  it  once  for  miles 
’ aD(^  w*th  huge  trees  as  densely  packed 
ther  as  are  those  in  Wanstead  Park.  The 
of  London  Cemetery,  immediately  to  the 
of  Wanstead  Park,  occupies,  too,  a part  of 
ancient  forest,  so  that  from  this  side  of 
ron  at  least  there  must  have  been  an 
•oach  to  it  through  miles  of  highway  thickly 


grown  on  either  side  with  forest  trees,  and  thus 
imparting  to  it  a character  all  but  at  this  day 
impossible  to  imagine.  A passing  glimpse  at 
Wanstead  but  intensifies  our  regrets  at  the 
cruel  loss  we  havo  sustained  in  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  Forest  of  Epping. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  of  more  than  usual 
interest  to  note  that  old  London  must  needs 
have  been  all  but  surrounded  by  forest,  with 
occasional  vacant  ground,  doubtless,  as  shown 
on  old  maps.  Thus  there  could  be  hardly  a 
greater  contrast  between  two  towns  or  cities, 
and  their  approaches  and  surroundings,  than 
those  of  old  and  modern  London.  The  road  to 
the  antique  city,  through  a densely-covered 
ground,  filled  with  huge  trees  of  ancestral 
growth,  and  then  the  entering  the  City  through 
a towered  wall,  must  have  presented  as  great  a 
contrast  to  the  present  of  things  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Material  improvement  here  there 
may  indeed  be,  and  is ; but  if  looked  at  from 
any  art-point  of  observation  there  can  surely  be 
but  little  to  boast  of.  The  approaches  to,  and 
the  entrances  into,  and  the  “ first  view  ” of  a 
great  city,  would  seem  to  be  of  as  much  im- 
portance, and  as  artistically  descriptive,  as  can 
be  the  character  and  aspect  of  the  City  itself 
when  once  entered.  This  is,  in  truth,  a subject 
hitherto  so  entirely  neglected  and  passed  by, 
that  it  is  difficult,  as  we  havo  said,  to  know  well 
what  to  urge,  or  how  best  to  look  at  it.  Of  its 
magnitude  and  difficulty  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
however  looked  at,  but  its  importance  should 
overbalance  these  considerations  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much,  as  in  the  case  of  Epping 
Forest,  has  been  lost  to  the  public;  and  how 
much  good  might  yet  be  done  if  this  matter 
were  but  duly  considered. 

We  could  go  on,  and  in  some  detail  give  a list 
of  the  spots  of  ground  every  here  and  there 
round  London  that  are  yot  covered  with  evi- 
dences of  the  former  state  of  things.  We  need 
hardly  Bay  how  rapidly  they  are  disappearing ; 
indeed,  so  rapidly  that  in  but  a few  short  years 
all  visible  evidences  of  that  former  state  of 
things  must  needs  totally  disappear.  In  their 
place  there  is,  as  before  said,  the  usual  evidences 
of  a new  state  of  things, — single  houses  aud 
short  rows  of  houses,  either  single  or  double, 
forming  short  streets,  the  ground  all  round  such 
being  industriously  cleared  of,  at  least,  all  evi- 
dences of  venerable  tree-growth.  Much  of  this 
ground  is  in  the  possession  of  those  who  could, 
if  they  would,  do  much  to  hinder  the  destruc- 
tion that  is  going  on.  Indeed,  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  preservation  and 
growth  of  trees  round  and  about  London  town 
would  go  far  to  add  to  the  value  of  each  sepa- 
rate locality  as  a site  for  the  erection  of  the 
ever-increasing  bricks  and  mortar,  and  of  which 
increase  there  would  seem  to  be  no  end, — a very 
curious  problem,  and  one  which  may  well  give  rise 
to  not  a few  useful  and  solemn  reflections.  We 
but  advocate  here  the  preservation,  amidst  all 
this  coming  “more  house-building,”  of  here  and 
there  an  open  spot,  air-filled  and  if  possible 
foreBt-tree-filled. 


A HIGHLAND  MONUMENT. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  Western  High- 
lands wilder  than  Loch  Shiel : for  twenty-live 
miles  a narrow  sheet  of  water,  half  a mile  in 
breadth,  is  overhung  by  steep  mountains,  which 
rising  with  rock  and  precipice  above  it,  give  a 
singular  sternness  to  the  surrounding  Bcenery ; 
and  the  grandness  of  the  district  is  often  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  peculiar  mistiness  of  the 
atmosphere  so  frequent  near  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board ; so  that  on  a cloudless  day  the  mountain- 
sides loom  above  the  loch  with  large  and  uncer- 
tain outlines.  At  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel,  Glen 
Finnan  debouches,  and  forms  a marshy  meadow 
between  the  rivers  Finnan  and  Caller,  which 
here  pour  their  waters  into  this  great  lake. 
Upon  this  Bpot,  on  the  margin  of  the  loch, 
stands  an  edifice  which  at  once  arouses  the 
curiosity  of  the  Btrangers, — and  they  are  very 
few, — who  pass  by.  It  is  a round  structure,  too 
small  in  circumference  to  be  called,  properly 
speaking,  a tower,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  by  any  other  name,  surmounted  with 
battlements.  Upon  the  top  of  this  a statue  is 
erected, — a kilted  figure  looking  towards  the 
mountains  and  the  opening  glen.  A closer 
examination  shows  it  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  on  three  sides  of  which  a large  stone  slab 
is  placed,  on  which  are  respectively  an  English, 
a Latin,  and  a Gaelic  inscription.  Upon  peru- 
sing them  we  find  that  the  monument  above 
was  erected  in  1825  by  the  then  Macdonald  of 


Glen  Aladale  to  commemorate  the  ill-starred 
attempt  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  to  gain  tho 
throne  in  1745,  an  attempt  which  was  practically 
ended  at  Culloden,  but  which  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  West  Highlanders  to  show  their 
devotion  to  their  prince  in  his  wanderings  for 
shelter  among  the  glens  which  intersect  the 
country  around  Lochs  Shiel  and  Morar.  But 
the  monument  commemorates,  fitly  enough,  not 
the  leader  of  the  unfortunate  enterprise,  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  himself,  but  much  more  fitly 
his  companions  in  arms,  upon  whose  loyalty  and 
courage  he  relied. 

And  this  singular  monument  is  placed  in  this 
singular  place  for  an  excellent  reason,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  want  of  artistic  grandeur  or 
beauty,  makes  it  more  suggestive  than  many 
more  noticeable  structures.  On  this  marshy 
meadow  Prince  Charles  erected  his  standard, 
and  down  Glen  Caller  and  Glen  Finnan  and 
Glen  Aladale  the  Highlanders  flocked  to  the 
sides  of  Loch  Shiel.  When  the  fisherman  is 
angling  in  the  loch,  and  the  monument  is  but  a 
distant  pillar,  he  is  reminded  of  an  historical 
event  ; he  does  not  criticise  the  artistic  value 
of  the  work,  but  it  calls  to  mind  an  enterprise 
to  which  the  distance  of  time  gives  not  a little 
of  the  romantic.  And  the  suggestiveness  of  this 
monument  seems  to  show  how  necessary  it  is,  in 
erecting  material  reminders  of  past  events,  to 
give  careful  attention  to  locality.  A monument 
to  the  Highlanders  who  fell  at  Culloden  placed 
in  a Glasgow  square  would  be  absolutely  without 
any  suggestive  value.  Probably  it  would  have 
been  a laughing-stock  to  the  onlooker,  both  for 
political  and  for  artistic  reasons.  But  here,  on 
the  very  spot  w’here  the  standard  of  the  Stuarts 
was  erected  with  a Medimval-like  daring,  where 
amid  the  wildness  of  the  scenery,  the  Etreams 
rush  down  from  the  mountains  and  the  lake  laps 
the  shore  as  they  did  more  than  a century  ago, 
and  will  do  more  than  a century  hence,  was  a fit 
place  to  raise  a memorial  to  the  Highlanders 
who,  however  mistaken,  were  courageous  and 
loyal  followers  of  a miserable  dynasty.  Aud 
the  kilted  figure,  looking  towards  the  hills  from 
whence  came  his  help,  is  not  in  itself  without 
its  suggestions  also,  so  that,  though  we  may 
compare  the  structure  on  which  it  stands  to  a 
miniature  shot-tower,  the  history  appears  more 
poetical  and  more  romantic.  An  event  of  a past 
century  is  brought  more  vividly  before  us  by  it 
than  by  a more  pretentious  work,  or  one  of 
greater  beauty,  placed  on  a spot  less  significant. 
Here  the  mind  can  conjure  up  the  past,  and  the 
memorial  seems  to  point  to  the  monuments  of 
nature  which  stand  around,  and  then  sink  out 
of  Bight  with  its  task  done. 

And  in  regard  to  this  head  of  Looh  Shiel  it  is 
not  uninteresting  to  notice  that  in  the  district 
which  immediately  surrounds  the  monument, 
the  inhabitants — the  few  there  are,  at  least — 
are  Roman  Catholics.  The  laird’s  house,  a new 
Gothic  structure,  stands  by  the  side  of  the  loch ; 
but  with  that  exception,  there  are  ody  two  other 
small  cottages  outside  the  policies.  In  the 
grounds  a new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Glenaladale,  and 
which  is  yet  unfinished,  though  sufficiently  com- 
plete for  the  purposes  of  a service.  When  a 
spire  or  tower  has  been  added,  it  will,  on  the 
high  terrace  above  the  lake  on  which  it  stands, 
form  a striking  object  for  miles  down  the  loch. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  material  structure  of 
the  chapel  itself  which  calls  for  notice,  as  tho  . 
fact  that,  just  around  the  place  where  the 
monument  stands  to  those  who  fell  in  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Romau  Catholic  religion 
— for  the  Stuarts  were  essentially  the  champions 
of  this  church, — this  religion  lias  still  a com- 
plete hold.  Thus  Glen  Finnan  remains  like  an 
island  in  a great  ocean,  a single  small  district 
peopled  by  Roman  Catholics,  among  hundreds  of 
Presbyterian  parishes,  from  the  Point  of  Ardna- 
murchan  to  the  sands  of  Montrose.  The  fact 
adds,  as  it  were,  to  the  appropriateness  of  tho 
Highland  monument  upon  which  we  have 
briefly  touched.  The  Scottish  guide-books  will 
say  that  it  should  be  visited  ; but  the  way  in 
which  it  should  be  seen  in  order  that  it  may  be 
appreciated,  is  not  by  taking  a hasty  walk  round 
it  at  the  end  of  a drive  from  Corpach  and  Bana- 
vie,  whilst  the  driver  baits  his  horses  before  he 
turns  their  beads  back  again ; but  by  seeing  it 
from  the  waters  of  Loch  Shiel  whilst  they  are 
calm  on  an  autumn  evening,  or  noticing  the 
tower  aud  its  statue  looming  gloomily  through 
a rising  mist,  when  there  is  time  for  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  place  to  be  aroused,  and  for  a 
monument  to  perfurm  its  work,  and  tho  sugges- 
tive part  which  properly  belongs  to  it. 
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AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  IRON  TRADE. 

At  the  time  when  the  British  iron  trade  was 
at  the  deepest  depth  of  depression,  that  in  the 
United  States  had  so  recovered  from  its  pre- 
vious dulness  that  the  makers  have  been  unable 
to  supply  expeditiously  all  the  needs  of  their 
customers,  and  orders  have  been  sent  in  quan- 
tity across  the  Atlantic.  From  Glasgow,  Bar- 
row,  Cardiff,  and  West  Hartlepool,  shipments  of 
pig-iron  have  been  sent  to  America;  from 
Furness,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Cleveland,  cargoes 
of  rails  are  now  being  sent ; Sheffield  is  increas- 
ing her  shipments  of  cutlery  ; and  generally  the 
exports  of  iron  and  steel  to  the  United  States 
are  increasing.  There  is  all  the  appearance  of 
a genuine  revival,  to  a certain  extent ; but  the 
question  arises  whether  this  demand,  abnormal 
in  its  recent  height,  will  last  ? It  is  not  a ques- 
tion that  can  be  very  readily  answered  with 
confidence.  On  the  one  hand  the  facts  need  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  American  railways  are 
often  lighter-laid  than  British  ones,  and  that 
with  any  rapid  development  of  traffic  there  is  a 
need  for  a large  expenditure  to  fit  them  to  bear 
the  traffic ; and  from  this  circumstance  a 
sudden  and  intense  demand  arises.  Such  has 
arisen  at  the  present  time,  and  it  shows  itself 
at  a moment  when  the  producing  power  of  the 
United  States  was,  so  far  as  pig-iron  is  con- 
cerned, very  low,  and  it  was  thus  impossible  to 
gratify  American  needs  immediately  from  home 
furnaces  and  forges.  But  in  addition  to  this 
sudden  and  intense  demand  for  certain  kinds  of 
iron  and  steel,  there  was  a more  varied  inquiry 
for  other  classes  of  goods.  Good  harvests  have 
been  known  for  two  or  three  years,  economy  has 
prevailed,  specie  payments  have  been  resumed, 
and  the  immense  exertions  to  lessen  debt  have 
borne  much  fruit.  But  these  kept  down  the 
consumption  of  goods  to  a minimum,  and  kept 
down  Btocks  also  ; so  that  now  that  a wave  of 
prosperity  is  passing  over  America,  there  are 
wants  and  needs  to  be  gratified  which 
enlarge  materially  the  demand  for  iron  and 
steel,  and  which  have  given  great  briskness  to 
the  producing  and  manufacturing  works,  forcing 
up  prices  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

Whilst  prices  are  high  in  the  United  States 
they  have  been  so  low  here  that,  with  cheap 
freights,  it  has  become  possible  to  ship  iron  and 
sell  it  in  the  transatlantic  markets  as  low  as  the 
home  produce.  These  facts,  then,  have  forced 
United  States  orders  into  the  British  market, 
and  brought  about  the  improvement  witnessed 
in  the  last  month  or  two.  These  being  the 
causes  of  that  demand,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
decide  ns  to  its  probable  duration.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  there  will  be  very  large 
additions  to  the  productive  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  there  are  these  additions  the 
necessity  for  drawing  upon  British  producing 
plant  will  bo  greatly  reduced.  For  certain 
classes  of  goods, — for  crude  iron  and  Bessemer 
steel, — the  demand  may  continue  for  a while,  but 
there  does  not  seem  the  probability  of  a demand 
arising  for  manufactured  iron  to  the  extent 
that  there  was  seven  years  ago.  The  demand 
may  be  most  safely  looked  upon  as  an  opportune 
relief,  rather  than  as  a large  permanent  addition 
to  the  number  of  our  customers.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  whilst  the  duties  remain  at  the 
height  they  now  are  on  British  goods  entering 
the  United  States,  that  we  shall  have  a con- 
tinued and  large  exportation  of  manufactured 
goods  thereto, — of  goods,  that  is,  which  can  be 
produced  as  well  and  as  cheaply  in  the  United 
States  as  here.  But  whilst  we  continue  to  draw 
such  large  quantities  of  grain  from  the  United 
States,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  send  very 
considerable  quantities  of  certain  classes  of  iron 
and  Bteel  in  exchange,  and  there  is  in  this 
expectation  a relief  to  our  glutted  markets. 

Beyond  this  we  shall  derive  probably  a larger 
indirect  benefit  from  the  lessened  competition 
we  shall  have  to  meet  from  the  United  States  in 
non-producing  markets.  It  has  not  obtained 
adequate  notice  that  before  the  United  States 
began  to  order  iron  ‘goods  from  ns  as  she  has 
done  for  a month  or  two,  her  exportations  were 
restricted.  She  had  begun  to  compete  with  us 
in  certain  markets,  and  there  is  now  a demand 
for  the  goods  that  have  been  sent  thereinto  at 
home.  Her  stocks  were  lessened  by  the  large 
export  trade  that  seemed  likely  to  be  built  up  ; 
but  now  that  a more  valuable  home  trade  is 
developing  itself,  the  export  trade  is  necessarily 
restricted.  Some  instructive  figures  show  the 
effect  of  improved  trade  on  the  ephemeral 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  year.  During  the  financial  year  of  the 


United  States  which  has  just  ended,  there  has 
been  a very  large  decrease  in  the  quantities  of 
certain  classes  of  goods  sent  out  of  the  country 
when  compared  with  the  previous  full-exporting 
year.  The  value  of  locomotives  exported  has 
fallen  off  one-half,  and  in  steam-engines,  rails, 
pig-iron,  and  other  similar  goods,  there  is  a 
marked  falling  off,  only  slightly  checked  by  the 
increase  in  the  exports  of  lead,  steel  manufac- 
tures, and  cutlery,  and,  so  far  as  is  estimatable, 
these  goods  showed  the  chief  gain  at  the  early 
part  of  the  financial  year.  A portion  of  these 
exports  were  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  had  also  partial  success  in  introducing 
her  goods  into  Australia  and  other  countries  and 
colonies.  Hence  the  fact  that  her  manufactures 
are  taken  up  now  by  her  more  profitable  home 
trade  is  a sign  that  in  these  countries  and  colonies 
we  shall  have  from  America  less  competition,  and 
generally,  as  the  wave  of  prosperity  advances, 
there  will  be  fuller  work  as  competitor  after 
competitor  is  withdrawn  from  the  market  in 
some  degree.  In  this  way,  and  in  other  in- 
direct ones,  we  shall  benefit  from  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  Our  vessels 
will  find  fuller  freights,  a part  of  our  surplus 
population  will  leave  us,  more  of  the  manufactures 
which  are  here  planted  but  have  not  yet  taken 
root  in  the  States  will  be  needed  there,  and  for 
some, — such  as  tin  plates, — there  are  already 
enlarged  requirements.  In  these  methods,  the 
trade  revival  in  the  United  States  will  materially 
aid  in  increasing  the  trade  at  home,  in  improving 
the  whole  tone  of  trade,  and  in  restoring  con- 
fidence to  a considerable  extent.  It  was  notice- 
able that,  so  far  as  our  iron  trade  was  concerned, 
the  dulness  commenced  by  the  withdrawal, 
first,  of  American,  and  then  of  Russian  orders, 
and  whilst  the  United  States  is  in  some  degree 
giving  us  partial  orders,  there  is  ground  for 
hope,  in  a slighter  degree,  now  that  Russia  has 
stopped  the  drain  war  made  upon  her  resources, 
that  she  will  become  a better  customer  again  in 
the  future.  We  have  yet  to  notice  the  signs  of 
improved  home  trade,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
any  indications  of  improvement  on  that  which 
benefits  so  largely  the  iron  and  steel  industries, 
— the  outside  demand  at  a time  when  that  out- 
side demand  is  brought  to  its  lowest  ebb  by  the 
declension  in  the  exports  to  Germany.  These 
exports  must  also  rise  when  stocks  are  depleted 
in  Germany,  and  thus  the  prospects  of  the 
future,  so  far  as  the  iron  and  allied  industries 
are  concerned,  are  brightening  generally, — the 
American  market  having  been  the  first  to  give 
ours  an  impetus. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

In  the  artistic  world  of  Paris,  that  world  in 
which  the  honourable  epithet  of  “ artist”  is  used 
in  a broad  sense  little  known  in  England,  the 
death  of  Baron  Taylor  has  been  indeed  sincerely 
regretted,  for  notwithstanding  his  age,  his 
interest,  till  within  the  last  few  months,  when 
illness  had  confined  him  to  bed,  had  never  for 
one  instant  flagged  in  the  progress  and  protection 
of  the  arts  and  literature  of  his  adopted  country. 
To  few  men  has  it  been  accorded  to  live  through 
so  eventful  a period  as  to  Baron  Taylor,  for 
nnder  his  eyes,  and  almost  under  his  direction, 
the  whole  modern  revolution  of  art  and  letters 
has  taken  place.  Since  the  day  when  he  visited 
England  in  1818,  while  still  a young  man,  what 
a sixty  years  of  active,  modest,  and  laborious 
research  had  been  passed, — what  an  immense 
mass  of  artistic  information  had  been  gathered 
in ! A special  interest  is  attached  to  his  princely 
work,  “ Les  Voyages  Pittoresques  et  Romautiques 
dans  l’Ancienne  France  ” (Paris,  1820-1854,  in 
folio),  undertaken  with  the  collaboration  of  M. 
de  Cailleux  and  Charles  Nodier,  and  with  the 
artistic  aid  of  Isabey,  Pericault,  Ingres,  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  among  others,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  publication  in  which  lithography 
was  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  book-illus- 
tration. To  this  work,  published  during  the 
time  that  Baron  Taylor  was  urging  the  protec- 
tion of  the  historic  monuments  of  France, 
succeeded  a series  of  “ Voyages  Pittoresques” 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Tangiers,  Syria,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  Greece, 
each  country  being  considered  from  an  historical, 
archaeological,  and  artistic  point  of  view.  Baron 
Taylor,  with  his  venerable  contemporary,  Victor 
Hugo,  lived  to  enjoy  the  rare  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing the  revival  of  the  earliest  chef  d’ceuvre 
of  the  Romantic  School,  “ Hernani,”  which  he 
himself  as  commiasaire  royal  of  the  Theatre 


Frangais,  had  fought  so  hard  to  have  re], 
sented  on  that  classic  stage,  the  piece  which 
February  25th,  1830,  was  played  for  the  t 
time,  when  the  students  of  the  Quartier  Latit 
the  students  of  the  present  day  are  less  enb 
siastic,  — besieged  the  “ Frangais  ” at 
o’clock  in  the  day,  and  packed  the  house  to  , 
exclusion  of  the  equally  determined  oppono; 
of  the  new  literature.  It  is  more  than  inten, 
ing  to  recall  the  recollection  of  these  ia 
receding  days  of  the  French  romantic  revr; 
the  work,  not  alone,  it  must  be  remembeij 
of  the  poets  and  the  men  of  letters,  but  of  t>i 
firm  friendship  and  co-operation  with 
painters  and  the  architects. 

It  is  a coincidence  indeed  interesting  that; 
week  should  have  carried  off,  on  almost) 
same  day,  and  at  almost  the  same  age, ; 
figures  so  closely  knit  up  with  the  revive 
Romantic  art,  as  Baron  Taylor  and  Edv 
Blore,  the  latter  the  intimate  friend  of 
Walter  Scott,  the  prime  mover  in  that  rewi 
understanding  of  the  doings  of  the  Mi 
Ages.  Notwithstanding  the  disregard  ii 
which  French  architects  look  upon  their  En{' 
brethren,  devoting  only  the  merest  mentioj 
their  journals  to  our  eminent  men,  the  dealif 
Mr.  Edward  Blore  has  not  failed  to  be  a sc 
of  regret  to  many  artists  in  Paris,  coming  x 
has  at  the  same  moment  as  that  of  Baron  Ta 
All  who  are  interested  in  what  is  somey 
carelessly  termed  Gothic  architecture  aj 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  memory  of 
early  workers  in  that  rich  field,  men  like  Ri 
like  Pugin,  and  like  old  John  Britton,  J 
earliest,  and  after  all  the  most  industriotif 
whoso  publications  will  be  found  much  exqu 
work  by  Edward  Blore,  rendered  by  the  i 
pathetic  hand  of  Henry  Le  Keux. 

The  remains  of  Baron  Taylor,  by  a brea> 
the  nsual  custom,  in  accordance  with  v 
here  in  France  the  funeral  follows  death 
at  two  days’  interval,  are  to  be  interred  at  iJ 
la-Chaise  on  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  and  b f 
time  these  lines  have  appeared  the  cerem 
which  will  be  rendered  as  imposing  as 
taste  will  allow,  will  have  taken  place,  a 
Sunday  journals  announce  the  order  ol  n 
ceremony,  both  a military,  the  deceased  hit 
been  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour* 
an  artistic  ceremony,  Baron  Taylor  h: 
founded  several  benevolent  societies.  4 
music  of  the  Garde  Republicaine  is  to  ao 
pany  the  convoy,  the  religious  ceremony  ij 
performed  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache.  r4 
are  to  be  funeral  orations  on  tbe  part  of  ea 
the  associations  founded  by  the  lato  Baron.1® 
of  the  dramatic  artists,  the  musicians, it 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  the  inve: 
and  workmen,  and  the  school  teachers.!]: 
Edouard  Thierry  is  to  speak  for  the  Socio 
the  Men  of  Letters,  and  M.  Alexandre  Di 
it  is  expected,  will  bid  his  friend  a last  £ 
M.  Cremieux  will  speak  in  the  name  o: 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Freemasons  ob 
Scottish  rite,  the  Baron  having  been  Lieutc 
Grand  Commander  of  that  order,  and  all  n 
masons  now  in  Paris  are  invited  to  be  presn 
The  life  of  the  capital  of  a great  ooan>j 
forcedly  made  up  of  contrasts,  and  whild 
portion  of  the  public  mourns  the  loss  of  a 
factor,  another  welcomes  the  revival  a 
New  Opera-house  of  an  old  favourite,  A\ 
“Muette  de  Portici,”  better  known  to 
English  public  as  “ Masaniello,”  represent* 
the  first  time  at  the  then  Academie  Royal 
historic  old  house  in  the  Rue  Lepcletie> 
February  29th,  1828,  and  not  played  in  F 
since  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  nine  i 
since.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  < 
criticism  of  the  libretto  of  Scribe  or  Ao 
stirring  music,  nor  the  curious  anecdote  •! 
sudden  creation  of  the  poor  dumb  Fene 
Walter  Scott  in  the  twenties  was  in  high  er 
in  Paris, — owing  to  the  impossibility  of  fint, 
singer  capable  of  representing  that  dra 
personage,  and  holding  a place  worthily  bes 
Elvire  such  as  Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau,  n<> 
the  further  details  connected  with  the  hn 
opera  which  has  played  no  mean  part  in 
than  one  real  revolution,  but  it  is  withr 
domain  of  artistic  discussion  to  speak  a 
costumes  and  the  Bcenery. 

If  our  experts  in  London  were  occasif; 
shocked  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  1 ' 
Comedy,  by  the  want  of  absolute  accurat 
the  mise  en  scene,  and  in  the  historical  cos 
which  in  our  good  nature  we  attributed  ti 
company  being  away  from  home  and  thei 
surroundings,  what  would  they  say  to  the  ri] 
of  “Masaniello  ” at  the  Opora-liouse,bere, 
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| presence  of  the  Neapolitan  atmosphere,  local 
imr  and  sentiment,  are  utterly  -wanting, — so 
|oh  'so  that  the  French  critics,  who  are  not 
Oosed  to  quarrel  with  their  own  countrymen, 
iiplain  of  this  want,  and  even  go  further  in 
Ring  out  the  inaccuracy  of  costume.  The 
in  me  and  scenery  in  this  revival  are  eer- 
ily such  as  we  in  England  in  the  present 
would  be  severe  upon,  the  more  so  as  old 
ra-goers  had  imagined  that  such  accessories 
m become  a traditionary  certainty.  Even  at 
; 1 Theiltro  Franqais,  in  other  pieces,  it  is  not 
;cult  to  detect  errors  of  costume,  especially 
: hat  interesting  detail  involved  not  so  much 
rjhe  dress  as  in  the  surroundings.  The  chorus 
i tho  “ supers  ” can  at  least  be  made  correct, 
I lady  actresses  doubtless  are  exceedingly 
cult  to  manage  in  submitting  to  the  direc- 
8 of  the  severe  costumier,  a fact  probably 
□gto  their  affectionate  clinging,  less  to  the 
n litions  of  the  past,  than  to  the  more  fascinat- 
i combinations  of  the  dress  of  the  present 

in  Paris  of  all  cities,  theatrical  managers 
not  able,  with  the  aid  of  well-paid  costu- 
n!r8,  and  a large  Government  grant,  to  prepare 
r pieces  with  due  regard  to  absolute  accu- 
' j t in  costume  and  scenery,  an  effort  to  attain 
i ch  is  evident,  the  French  public  have 
s icd  a right  to  ask,  what  is  the  cause  of 
•ire  in  a subject  on  which  the  world  formerly 
barded  Paris  as  the  highest  authority  ? May 
dot  be  owing,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to  an 
i l’-estimation  of  their  own  ability,  and  a want 
t*ivatchfulne8S  of  what  is  being  done  in  other 
i'jitries  ? 


THE  POOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

Ui  short  notice  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Hibbs’s 
:'|:erhaviDg  appeared  in  a contemporary  in- 
Utes  me  to  offer  you  a few  facts  gathered  from 
I e reliable  sources.  The  rev.  gentleman  is 
" known  to  the  public  as  an  eccentric  clergy  - 
:t  who  preaches  in  the  London  parks  on  the 
wr-law  system  of  England,  and  denounces  its 
[incomings  in  no  measured  terms.  The  course 
Uncanny  : it  raises  a few  weak  friends  and  a 
i of  virulently  bitter  enemies.  A man  may 
a great  glory  as  a philanthropist  by  associa- 
8 to  set  up  coffee  or  ninny-broth  shops  at 
•et  corners  for  workmen,  but  if  he  lend  a 
i 1 to  lift  the  really  poor  out  of  their  distress, 
i afening  clamour  rises  up  on  all  sides.  The 
er  class  of  bystanders  take  umbrage  as  if 
I iked  personally ; the  police  interfere,  not  to 
jhim,  but  to  prevent  scandal,  by  removing 
iii  speaker  of  ill-tidings.  The  police  autho- 
8 protect  the  constables,  the  magistrates 

• if  practicable  with  Scotland-yard,  and  the 
:'S  reporters  sneer  it  all  down.  The  poor, 

>nd  hunger,  do  not  understand  their  own 

• ts  or  care,  and  the  rich  think  the  question 
nle  a muddy  one,  and  so  refuse  to  stir.  When 

' Hibbs  attained  his  majority,  he  was  still 
liged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  with  a 
!ng  longing  for  the  Church.  From  his  grand- 
i j er  paternal  he  had  a small  legacy,  and  he  used 
V read  with  a tutor.  In  a year  and  a half  he 
d undertake  a tutorship  in  the  school  of  an 
ird  M.A.,  and  performed  its  duties  efficiently, 
•gh  a Cambridge  B.A.  had  broken  down  at 
.task,  falling  short  in  his  classical  attainments. 
;ty  well  this  for  a youth  who  had  had  but 
rteen  months  of  study.  At  this  and  another 
blishment  ho  spent  the  next  three  years,  and 
gl1  entered  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
had  no  money,  so  ho  made  it  out  of  coaching 
u's  for  the  “ great  and  little  go  ” that  as  yet 
had  not  passed  himself.  The  “plucked” 
?ht  him,  for  success  attended  his  teaching, 
i obtained  a scholarship,  and  continued  to 
ilise  for  sheer  funds  to  Batisfy  the  college 
mses,  and  in  1811  came  out  in  the  poll  sixth 
j1  \n  the  list.  Having  approached  so  near  to 
jtaincy  he  was  in  high  favour  as  a coach  for 
'll  men  ”;  but  his  original  bias  to  the  minis- 
lled  him  now  to  relinquish  this  highlv  lucra- 
opening  for  a curacy  at  Hatfield'  Herts, 
wisdom  of  this  step  may  be  variously 
'Oned  ; but  no  generous  mind  will  permit 
i>aragement  of  the  spirit  that  dictated  the 
rse.  He  was  able  to  combine  with  the 
icy  tutorship  in  an  eminent  private  school, 
re  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentry  were 
pared  lor  Eton ; amongst  them  were  the  pre- 
t Earl  Derby  and  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings 
m Lord  Rawdon).  The  son  of  Viscount  Can- 
,ury  anfl  many  other  noblemen  have  been 
j'er  Hibbs’s  tuition,  so  that  in  the  learned 
educational  world  he  is  no  mushroom 


growth,  but  widely,  highly,  and  respectfully 
known.  Any  obloquy  he  has  met  with  is  simply 
due  to  his  stepping  out  of  the  track  to  help  the 
poor.  The  course  may  be  useless,  hopeless, 
what  you  will,  but  no  want  of  success  can 
tarnish  its  liberal  disinterestedness.  It  is  not 
because  we  agree  with  the  reverend  gentleman 
that  we  pen  this,  but  that  we  think  his  conduct 
honourable  to  him,  and  that  the  public  would 
honour  it  if  they  understood  it  sufficiently.  The 
difficulty  is  to  make  them  do  so  without  prosing 
over  the  particulars.  From  Hatfield  he  went  to 
Corton,  and  took  charge  of  the  parish,  but  it  was 
at  Hatfield  that  he  first  noticed  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  and  the  maladministration  of  the  relief 
funds  devoted  to  them.  In  his  Lenten  sermon 
on  “ Prussia  and  the  Poor  ” ; in  letters  to  the 
Times  and  John  Bull ; in  consular  chaplaincies ; 
in  journeyings  to  Stockholm,  to  Christiania,  and 
Copenhagen  ; in  voyages  to  Italy,  to  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  in  Mid-Germany,  he  has  toiled 
to  understand  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  and, 
unhappily,  he  comes  back  convinced  that  in  all 
wide  Europe  there  is  no  country  in  which  they 
are  so  ill-cared  for  as  in  London  and  the  great 
town 8 of  rich  England.  Sismondi  told  us 
our  distribution  of  wealth  was  defective  in 
England.  The  Rev.  Richard  Hibbs  does  but 
confirm  Sismondi.  He  points  out  in  practice 
what  the  writer  showed  in  theory.  No  wonder 
that  he  would  not  quietly  submit  the  other  day 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  Regent’s  Park  by  two 
violent  park-keepers.  He  summoned  them  to 
the  Marylebone  Police-court  and  carried  his 
point.  The  men  did  not  attempt  to  establish 
their  charge  of  “ seditious  language,”  and  upon 
their  humble  apology,  Mr.  Hibbs,  at  the  advice 
of  the  magistrate,  was  content  to  allow  the 
summons  to  drop.  He  has  now  established  his 
right  to  preach  in  the  parks  unmolested,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  on  the  wholesome  but 
unpalatable  text  that  England,  of  all  places  in 
Europe,  is  for  the  poor  the  very  worst  to  live  in. 
In  common  fairness  to  a conscientious  gentleman 
and  scholar,  if  any  anger  is  excited  by  this,  it 
should  henceforth  be  directed  not  against  the 
preacher,  but  the  state  of  things  in  our  midst. 
No  man  in  a rage  sits  down  to  the  twelfth  book 
of  Euclid  to  master  it,  and  the  Poor-law 
problems  of  England  require,  to  understand  and 
solve  them,  more  sober  thought  than  goes  to 
the  maBtery  of  the  famous  twelfth  book. 

C.  A.  Ward. 


THE  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 
EGHAM. 

On  the  12th  inst.  the  important  ceremony  of 
laying  the  first  brick  of  the  College  for  Women, 
to  be  erected,  at  a cost  of  257,000Z.,  by  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway,  at  Manor 
Lee,  Egham,  Surrey,  was  performed  by  Mr. 
George  Martin,  brother-in-law  of  the  founder. 
At  half-past  twelve  o’clock  the  architect,  the 
builder,  and  a few  gentlemen,  and  a large  con- 
course of  workmen,  assembled  round  a temporary 
erection,  near  which  the  brick  was  to  be  laid. 
On  Mr.  Martin  arriving  on  the  ground  a silver 
trowel,  with  ivory  handle,  was  handed  to  him  by 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  brick  was  then  adjusted  and 
laid,  Mr.  Martin  giving  it  the  customary  three 
taps,  aud  then  declaring  it  to  be  well  and  pro- 
perly laid.  Three  cheers  each  were  then  given  for 
Mr.  Holloway,  the  founder,  with  the  hope  that 
he  would  live  to  see  tho  top-stone  laid,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Crossland,  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  builder.  Before  leaving  the 
platform,  Mr.  Martin  Baid  : — “In  laying  the  first 
brick  of  the  Holloway  College  to-day,  I con- 
gratulate you,  Mr.  Crossland,  as  the  architect  of 
the  magnificent  pile  about  to  be  erected,  that  in 
the  simple  act  I have  just  performed  commences 
the  realisation  of  those  plans  and  designs  on 
which  you  have  bestowed  so  much  skilful  labour 
and  attention,  and  which  have  been  so  thought- 
fully directed  throughout  by  Mr.  Holloway,  and 
I congratulate  you  still  further  in  having  secured 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  so  able  a coad- 
jutor as  Mr.  Thompson,  and  I think  that  apart 
from  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  work 
itself,  he  will  feel  a pride  in  associating  his 
name  with  an  undertaking  having  such  objects 
as  the  present.  He  comes  to  the  work,  I am 
sure,  with  a good  heart,  and  I believe  with  a 
good  and  able  staff,  for  report  says  of  them 
all  that  they  are  men  to  be  proud  of,  and  report, 
we  know,  seldom  or  never  flatters.  Therefore, 
with  so  fair  a beginning,  we  are  justified  in 
anticipating  that  with  God’s  blessing,  and  the 


harmonious  working  of  all  concerned,  this 
women’s  college  will  be  finished  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  generous  founder  and  to  the  honour  and 
renown  of  its  architect  and  builder.  There  are 
many  important  duties  which  devolve  upon  the 
clerk  of  works  and  foremen  necessary  to  secure 
this,  and  I feel  sure  they  will  be  faithfully  per- 
formed. I am,  to-day,  your  most  insignificant 
workman,  a bricklayer,  who  has  required  a great 
deal  of  coaching ; but  if  every  bricklayer  could 
share  my  desires  in  the  matter,  we  should  make 
a glorious  work  of  it.  I wish  you  all  health  and 
strength  to  attain  the  accomplishment  of  this 
grand  work,  and  I only  regret  that  Mr.  Holloway 
is  not  here  to  offer  you  his  good  wishes.  I do  so 
in  his  name,  and  I pray  God  to  give  His  blessing 
on  tho  work  and  on  the  workmen,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  to  the  founder  the 
happiness  of  the  full  realisation  of  his  noble 
scheme.” 

The  building  is  designed  in  the  French  style 
of  Francis  I.,  the  material  to  be  used  being  red 
brick  with  Portland  stone  dressings. 

Mr.  Crossland,  we  may  add,  was  also  archi- 
tect for  the  sanatorium  at  Virginia-water, 
likewise  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Holloway. 

The  site  of  the  new  college  has  cost  25.000Z. 
The  contractor’s  term  for  finishing  tho  building 
is  four  years. 

Mr.  G.  Rogers  is  clerk  of  the  works. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS  AT  LEICESTER. 

About  two  months  earlier  in  the  year  the  first 
part  of  the  new  baths  erected  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Leicester,  in  Bath-lane,  were  opened, 
and  last  [week  the  remainder  was  handed  over 
for  public  use.  The  accommodation  provided  is 
a first-class  circular  swimming-bath,  40  ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter,  with  dressing-boxes,  &c.,  attached;  a 
second-class  swimming-bath,  130  ft.  long  and 
24  ft.  wide,  horse-shoe  in  shape,  and  running 
rather  more  than  half-round  the  first-class 
swimming-bath,  with  dressing'-  benches,  &c., 
attached,  and  space  reserved  for  private  dress- 
ing-boxes. (This  bath,  opened  about  two  months 
since,  has  already  been  used  by  from  30,000  to 
40,000  bathers.)  Private  baths  are  also  pro- 
vided for  both  males  and  females,  together  with 
waiting-rooms  and  separate  entrances  for  the 
different  classes.  Ticket-offices,  superintendent’s 
residence,  and  boiler-house  complete  the  present 
accommodation,  but  space  has  been  reserved  at 
convenient  points  for  the  extension  of  any  part, 
and  the  Corporation  are  now  proposing  to  utilise 
part  of  the  reserved  space  by  erecting  a small 
washhouse  for  towels,  &c.,  together  with  an 
extension  of  the  filtering  arrangements.  Nine 
private  baths  are  set  apart  for  ladies,  and  tho 
whole  establishment  is  reserved  for  their  use 
upon  the  Friday  in  each  week. 

The  principal  front  is  to  Bath-lane,  but  the 
river  front  is  equally  conspicuous,  and  these  two 
frontages,  not  being  parallel,  required  consider- 
able care,  to  prevent  the  necessarily  large  roofs 
from  breaking  awkwardly  against  an  irregular 
line.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  making  the 
centre  swimming-bath  circular,  adding  a gallery, 
on  which  there  is  room  for  twenty-one  private 
baths  to  this  central  bath,  and  so  raising  it  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  then  grouping  the 
other  buildings  round  it.  This  has  a good  effect 
both  on  the  exterior  and  interior,  particularly  in 
the  roofs,  which  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  it 
also  meets  other  difficulties  connected  with  the 
foundations  and  the  surface  levels.  The  general 
style  of  the  building  is  Romanesque,  freely 
treated,  terra  cotta  being  largely  used  for 
enrichments.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  has 
been  something  under  10,0001. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  for  the  Cor- 
poration from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  of  Leicester, 
as  engineer  and  architect,  by  Messrs.  Bass  & 
Langton  as  the  principal  contractors,  with 
Messrs.  Lindley  (mason),  Ellis  & Wormell 
(slaters),  Smith  (plasterer),  Townsend  (painter), 
all  of  Leicester;  and  Mr.  Cordon,  of  Notting- 
ham (excavator),  as  sub-contractors.  Mr.  Whit- 
more, of  Leicester,  was  the  contractor  for  the 
plumbing,  &c. ; and  Mr.  F.  Cox  the  carver. 


Sea-wall  at  Newly n-green,  Cornwall. — 

Mr.  Arnold  Taylor  has  just  held  an  inquiry  at 
Madron  with  reference  to  a proposal  of  the 
Madron  Local  Board  to  borrow  300Z.  from  the 
Government  for  the  reparation  and  rebuilding 
of  apportion  of  the  sea-wall  at  Newlyn-green, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Trounson,  the 
surveyor  to  the  Board. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  STONEWARE  FOR  SANITARY 
AND  ART  PURPOSES. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Sur- 
veyors, the  members  assembled  at  the  pipe 
factory,  in  the  High-street,  Lambeth,  after 
inspecting  which  they  proceeded  to  the  new 
buildings  upon  the  Albert  Embankment,  recently 
illustrated  in  the  Builder,  where  Mr.  Henry 
Doulton  delivered  an  address  on  “ The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Manufacture  of  Stoneware  for 
Sanitary  and  Art  Purposes.”  * Lambeth  had, 
he  said,  been  long  noted  for  its  potteries,  and 
he  believed  it  was  quite  an  ancient  seat  of 
pottery  manufacture.  Speaking  of  Lambeth 
he  also  included  Vauxhall,  which  was  in  the 
parish  of  Lambeth.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  workmen  from  Holland 
settled  in  Lambeth,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
manufacture  of  delf-ware,  but  salt-glazed  stone- 
ware had  for  many  years  been  the  chief 
product.  Stoneware  was  a dense,  hard,  sonorous 
substance.  It  was  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
stoneware  should  be  salt-glazed  if  it  had  all  the 
qualities  of  denseness  and  sonorousness,  and 
was  made  of  clay  which  would  stand  a high 
degree  of  heat  and  would  also  resist  acids. 
Lambeth  stoneware  was  made  of  clay  found  in 
Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Persons  were  sur- 
prised that  in  Lambeth  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
duce articles  at  the  prices  at  which  they  were 
charged  ; but  when  he  told  them  that  clay  was 
brought  from  Devon  and  Dorset  by  sea  at  the 
rate  of  about  5s.  6d.  per  ton,  they  would  under- 
stand that  they  were  able  to  make  use  of  the 
finest  clays  procurable.  He  would  explain  to 
them  the  difference  between  salt-glazed  stone- 
ware and  all  other  kinds  of  pottery  except 
the  very  commonest  ware,  and  some  kinds 
of  bricks.  Most  kinds  of  ware  were  fired  at 
least  twice,— first  in  the  “ biscuit  ” state,  and 
secondly  in  a saggar  or  box,  and  were  thus  pro- 
tected from  dust  and  from  the  destructive  gases 
evolved  from  the  coal.  In  the  biscuit  state  the 
ware  could  be  handled  with  ease,  and  it  could 
be  painted  and  decorated  in  any  desired  style. 
It  was  then  dipped  in  glaze  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  cream,  after  which  it  was  again  put 
into  the  kiln  (still  in  saggar),  when,  the  heat 
melting  the  glaze,  the  pattern  shone  through 
and  became  visible  as  shown  in  the  specimen 
exhibited.  There  could  be  three,  four,  or  more 
firings ; as,  for  example,  when  the  decorations 
were  in  gold,  or  where  there  were  delicate  tints 
and  colours  to  bring  out ; often  a separate  firing 
being  required  for  oach.  Salt-glazed  stoneware 
had  but  one  firing,  and  that  not  in  a saggar, 
but  in  an  open  kiln,  and  exposed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  flame.  In  Lambeth,  until  within 
the  last  forty  years,  the  use  of  salt-glazed  stone- 
ware was  chiefly  confined  to  common  articles, 
such  as  ginger-beer  and  ink-bottles  ; but,  as 
the  material  was  very  pure  and  strong,  it  was 
found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  vessels  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals,  and  capable  of  withstanding  the 
action  of  acids.  “Doulton  ware”  was  intro- 
duced about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  beautiful 
specimens  exhibited  were  all  burned  in  an  open 
kiln,  with  the  flames  playing  around  them,  and 
sometimes  a charming  harmony  of  colour  was 
thus  produced.  He  need  not  inform  them  that 
to  procure  these  colours  had  been  a work  of 
considerable  difficulty  and  the  result  of  nume- 
rous experiments.  For  instance,  at  the  first 
attempt  to  obtain  blue  the  colour  had  turned  out 
black. 

Mr.  Doulton  then  described  the  process  of 
salt-glazing.  At  the  highest  temperature  of 
the  kiln,  the  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  thrown 
in  was  converted  into  vapour,  and  decomposed 
by  the  silica  of  the  ware,  forming  silicate  of 
sodium,  which  produces  the  surface-glaze.  This 
process  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  firing, 
and  usually  lasts  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Salt-glazed  stoneware  was  produced  extensively 
in  Staffordshire  many  years  ago,— about  1730  or 
1750  it  was  very  perfect.  His  friend,  Professor 
Church,  had  amongst  his  collection  of  pottery 
some  admirable  specimens  of  these  early  pro- 
ductions ; but,  unfortunately,  some  1,600  of 
such  specimens  were  destroyed  in  the  Alexandra 
Palace  fire.  There  were  few  of  such  pieces  now 
to  be  obtained.  The  manufacture  of  salt-glazed 
ware  in  Staffordshire  had  died  out.  The  diffi- 


* The  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  edited  hr  Mr. 
Graham  Smith,  C.E.,  secretary  of  the  Association,  and  are 
pub.bhed  by  E.  X F.  N,  8pon,  Charing-cross,  1879. 


culty  of  getting  good  shapes  in  this  hard  ware, 
the  risk  of  firing  in  the  open  kiln,  and  the 
British  demand  for  articles  more  uniform  in 
appearance,  led  to  the  gradual  discontinuance 
of  the  manufacture.  Now  there  was  not  a single 
salt-glaze  kiln  in  Staffordshire.  Lambeth, 
Bristol,  and  Fulham,  were  the  centres  of  this 
industry  up  to  a recent  period,  when  it  was 
discontinued  at  Bristol.  At  the  last-named 
place,  about  forty  years  ago,  what  is  called  the 
“ enamelled”  stoneware  was  first  made,  and  in 
consequence  it  is  often  termed  “ Bristol  ware.” 
They  would  observe  in  the  specimens  of  this 
ware  a uniform  appearance.  This,  like  the 
salt-glazed  ware,  was  treated  in  one  firing.  But 
the  article  is  dipped  into  a glaze  formed  of 
felspar  and  flint,  and  the  top  coloured  by  man- 
ganese. In  this  ware  druggists’  pots,  spirit 
bottles,  aud  numbers  of  other  articles,  were 
made.  Lambeth  was,  however,  chiefly  and 
essentially  a salt-glazed  pottery  district. 

He  would  now  call  attention  to  the  marvellous 
development  in  salt-glazed  stoneware  pottery 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  the  oauses 
of  Buch  progress.  For  about  sixty  years  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  in  Lambeth  had  gone 
on  with  considerable  increase.  In  1820  there 
were  only  sixteen  small  kilns,  producing  ware 
to  the  value  of  about  3001.  weekly.  In  1816  he 
met  Messrs.  John  Roe  and  John  Phillips,  and  dis- 
cussed the  practicability  of  supplying  stoneware 
pipes  for  house  and  street  drainage  at  a mode- 
rate cost.  He  was  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Roe 
and  Mr.  Phillips  for  their  advice,  and  he  was 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  such  improvements 
that  they  were  able  to  advocate  the  use  of  these 
pipes  for  sanitary  purposes.  He  himself  had 
made  pipes  on  the  wheel,  and  he  had  paid 
workmen  as  much  for  making  them  as  the  pipe 
itself  now  realised  at  some  works.  Sisco  then 
sanitary  science  and  the  use  of  stoneware  had 
advanced  pari  passu.  Though  the  demand  has 
arisen  for  more  artistic  and  attractive-looking 
pottery  for  indoor  use,  salt-glazed  stoneware  for 
strength  and  durability  combined  with  cheap- 
ness is  now  and  is  likely  to  remain  unrivalled 
for  sanitary  purposes.  His  firm  had  been 
first  in  the  manufacture  of  stoneware  pipes, 
and  had  introduced  improvements  of  all 
kinds  in  sanitary  appliances.  His  father,  Mr. 
John  Doulton,  commenced  in  Lambeth  as  a 
potter  sixty-four  years  ago,  and  he  could  recol- 
lect the  time  when  a barge  of  clay  and  a barge 
of  coals  were  considered  to  be  a very  good 
stock  (a  “ freight  ”*  of  clay  being  distributed 
amongst  several  potters),  and  when  one  blind 
horse  sufficed  to  turn  the  mill  to  prepare  the 
requisite  quantity  of  clay,  and  the  excitement 
that  prevailed  when  the  first  steam-engine  of 
eight-horse  power  was  erected.  The  works  of 
his  firm  at  Lambeth,  without  including  the  new 
buildings  upon  the  Albert  Embankment,  now 
covered  seven  acres.  At  Rowley  Regis  they 
have  two  large  factories,  and  two  large  ones  at 
St.  Helen’s ; also  one  at  Smethwick.  One  of 
these  is  no  doubt  the  largest  pipe  works  in  the 
world.  In  1878  the  number  of  persons  employod 
in  their  various  works  was  1,600,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  clay  and  raw  material  prepared  during 
the  year  was  125,000  tons.  Steam  power  em- 
ployed (not  including  a large  100-horse  power 
engine  lately  supplied  to  the  new  building)  was 
equal  to  about  800-horse  power.  In  the  same 
period  48,500  tons  of  coal  were  consumed.  The 
average  quantity  of  drain-pipes  they  produced 
was  25  miles  per  week,  or  1,300  miles  per  year,  in 
sizes  from  2 in.  to  30  in.  diameter.  Ho  would 
now  specially  notice  the  history  of  the  Doulton 
ware.  At  the  1867  Exhibition  in  Paris,  some 
rather  good  shapes  of  vases,  &c.,  were  shown, 
which  readily  sold,  and  which  he  would  now  be 
willing  to  buy  back  at  several  times  the  price 
they  realised.  In  1871  was  held  the  Ceramic 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  where  the 
specimens  were  at  first  put  under  shelves  almost 
out  of  sight.  But  their  merits  being  observed, 
some  were  transferred  to  cases  and  properly 
exhibited.  He  was  encouraged  to  proceed,  and 
since  then  this  ware  has  found  a place  in  every 
museum  in  Europe,  in  many  in  America,  and 
even  in  Japan.  He  would  presently  show  them 
the  process  of  “ throwing,”  or,  as  it  was  called 
in  Lambeth,  “ turning.”  It  was  an  art  which 
he  himself  had  practised,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  arts.  Mould- 
ing was  death  to  art.  He  would  be  ashamed  to 
see  a piece  of  Doulton  ware  with  a seam  upon 
t,  indicative  of  its  having  been  “ moulded.”  A 
few  years  ago  “throwing”  was  gradually  going 
out  of  use.  In  Staffordshire  it  was  almost 
* Small  shipload,  160  to  300  tons. 


entirely  discontinued  for  beautiful  shapes. 
was  so  easy  when  a shape  was  produced  to  pol 
a little  plaster  of  Paris  upon  it,  and  reprodr. 
it  in  any  quantity  by  moulding.  But  that  v 
not  art.  Those  fine  Greek  vases  so  familiar  in  i 
hibitions  were  made  upon  the  potter’s  wheei 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  vases,  &c.,  wh; 
were  now  before  them.  The  artists  engaj!, 
had  to  execute  the  original  design  for  e Jj 
piece  of  Doulton  ware.  All  was  “ handwona 
and,  as  a rule,  designed  by  the  same  person 
actually  did  the  work.  Take  one  of  the  piey 
before  them.  It  had  been  formed  upon  i| 
wheel.  The  pattern  had  been  scratched u 
incised  upon  it.  Colours  that  would  stand 
trying  test  to  which  he  had  alluded  were  if 
upon  it,  all  the  while  in  its  clay  state.  Theil. 
was  placed  in  the  kiln,  and  the  fire  plajl,: 
about  it,  the  colours  were  brought  out  by  >a 
glazing.  They  had  now  the  blue,  and  indi 
the  whole  range  of  colours  as  exhibited,  ll 
was  speaking  to  sanitary  engineers,  and  , 
thought  that  this  ware  ought  to  be  used  dfc 
more  extensively  than  it  was  in  sanitary  w 
They  were  introducing  it  for  cups  and  han;f 
in  water-closets,  knobs,  bosses,  &c.,  both  if 
indoor  and  outdoor  use,  as  well  as  for  plat 
and  tiles.  It  was  not  only  suitable  for  domu: 
and  indoor  uses,  but  would  be  found  perfeij, 
durable  under  the  most  trying  circumstar* 
Even  strong  acid  trickling  down  upon  the  pi  jj 
would  not  harm  them  or  destroy  the  colc<£ 
He  had  no  doubt  that  in  future  this  ware  w . 
be  largely  used  for  architectural  and  sanii 
purposes.  Then  there  was  the  “ Lamljj 
faience  ” for  tiles,  panels,  plaques,  &c.  T ■ 
was  a bath-room  adjoining,  fitted  with  pafi 
tiles,  &c.,  which  they  would  presently  have 
opportunity  of  inspecting.  He  did  not  Oi: 
the  credit  for  the  invention  of  this  ware,  as  m 
the  case  with  Doulton  ware.  But  very  n 
had  been  done  in  introducing  good  shapes,  iK 
adapting  it  (the  faience  ware)  to  practical  ilj 
poses.  The  speaker  here  pointed  out  that  ctjj 
mental  pottery  was  admirably  adapted:), 
decorating  apartments  for  sanitary  uses..1* 
the  now  “Doulton  Impastoware”  he  hadd 
time  to  speak  at  length.  The  first  specimen 
this  ware  were  drawn  from  the  kiln  upoD\i 
morning  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Prince&li 
Wales  and  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany 
the  pottery.  The  ware  was  made  uponi 
wheel,  and  the-  patterns  laid  upon  it  in  i|l 
relief.  It  was  then  fired,  and  when  in  the  i 
cuit  state  was  coloured,  and  again  fired.  It  1 
thus  as  strong  as  ordinary  pottery,  butf 
course  not  so  durable  as  Doulton  ware.  • l 
Afterwards,  in  reply  to  a question  at. 
whether  all  the  artists  employed  were  Englr 
Mr.  Doulton  said  that  not  only  were  they  so 
that  they  all  belonged  to  Lambeth.  There  xi* 
pened  to  be  in  Lambeth  one  of  the  best  sel  f 
of  art  in  England,  and  he  had  received  as 
ance  for  many  years  from  Mr.  Sparkes,  the  h, 
master,  who  had  placed  the  resources  of  > 
school  at  his  disposal.  Some  of  the  artists  i 
had  been  students  of  the  school  had  shi 
great  talent.  There  was  George  Tinwt 
whom  he  might  call  a genius,  and  who  1 
lately  executed  a large  panel  for  the  reredr 
York  Cathedral,  and  was  now  designing  pM 
in  the  same  class  of  work  to  bo  placed.; 
round  the  Guards’  Chapol  in  Wellington  >i 
racks,  St.  James’s  Park.  Miss  Hannah  Ba  ,t 
likewise  had  remarkable  talent,  and  there  ’if 
very  many  other  artists  he  would  wish  to  ni 
tiou  did  time  permit. 


Removal  of  Gravel  at  Chelsea  Hosp. 

— For  some  months  past  a considerable  po. 
of  the  public  inclosure  on  the  north  side  oi 
Queen’s-road,  Chelsea,  forming  part  of 
grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  has  been  tu 
into  a gravel-pit,  and  made  an  eyesore  tc; 
whole  neighbourhood,  solely  for  the  sake  oi 
gravel  and  sand  it  contains,  the  latter  fc 
carted  away,  and  replaced  by  what  is  appartj 
nothing  better  than  rubbish  and  refuse  i 
the  London  dust-heaps.  This  having  been  > 
saturated  by  constant  rains,  has  convert*' 
large  portion  of  this  recreation-ground  in. 
dismal  swamp,  covered  with  shapeless  mo  j 
of  earth,  at  present  bare  of  turf.  We  s 
be  glad  to  learn  by  whose  orders  and  for  w 
benefit  this  objectionable  course  is  being  ■ 
sued.  We  have  been  long  conversant  with 
injurious  practice  on  the  part  of  specu  .. 
builders  trying  to  make  the  utmost  of  thei 
of  land,  but  we  never  heard  before  ok 
adoption  by  a Government  Department. 
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(lEROUS  STRUCTURES  UNDER  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Ibmarks  on  the  law  and  practice. 


biiderable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to 
flimong  architects  on  the  above  subject, 
glie  law  as  it  at  present  stands  is  often 
jj-  misunderstood.  The  dangerous  struc- 
B auses  of  the  Building  Act  are  the  only 
laws  for  the  prompt  protection  from 
tig  [accidents  of  the  lives  not  only  of 
fii'ers  in  the  street,  but  also  of  the  inmates 
f es  and  the  workmen  engaged  in  erecting 
b!and  it  is  therefore  important,  not  only 
b ieir  meaning  should  be  well  understood, 
u|it  they  should  be  fairly  and  equitably  put 
Oration  against  all  owners  of  insecure 
!j Ly.  The  other  portions  of  the  Building 
iljiply  provide  for  the  supervision  of  build- 
U'er  works  are  done,  and  the  punishment  of 
firs  by  the  magistrate,  and  the  only  pro- 
t enactments  in  it  as  regards  securing  life 
nanger  are,  therefore,  clauses  69  to  73,  in 
fiof  the  Act.  The  number  of  dangerous 
tires,  concerning  which  proceedings  are 
the  course  of  the  year  in  the  metropolis, 
< ,s  to  nearly  2,500,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
itflihat  every  recurring  year  several  lives 
■finally  lost  from  the  fall  of  either  the 
(J  >r  portions  of  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of 
«li  who  are  permanently  injured,  it  will  be 
t lat  the  prompt  working  of  this  part  of 
b is  a positive  necessity, 
le  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  danger 
rirom  defective  and  worn-out  party-walls. 
■3  parts  of  London  there  is  scarcely  a good 
avail  in  the  whole  street,  and  when  old 
pgs  are  taken  down  and  new  ones  about 

Ireoted,  the  oppositionof  adjoining  owners 
the  old  walls  on  the  sides  of  their  houses 
e d becomes  a continual  source  of  danger. 
liFulliamy,  the  Superintending  Architect 
■Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  giving 
*je  before  the  coroner’s  inquest  on  the 
Bjrket  accident  on  the  8th  of  March,  1878, 
j&e  knew  from  experience,  in  seeing  that 
fij  was  carried  out  in  connexion  with  the 
hoii8  Structures  Act,  that  people  would  use 
i'uivy  amount  of  persuasion  and  cajolery  in 
ft  's  of  prevailing  upon  himself  and  the  dis- 
Wfiueyors  to  allow  old  and  dangerous  party - 
tend  other  unsafe  structures  to  stand ; hut 
Hl-j/l  turned  a deaf  ear  to  such  entreaties 
fife  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a struc- 
l iss  unsafe.”  He  was  not,  however,  asked 


tl'3  would  have  done  had  the  Board  sum- 
frlthe  owner  of  a dangerous  wall,  and  the 
Urate  dismissed  it  because,  though  ad- 
6 to  be  insecure  and  defective,  it  was 
ttel  from  falling  by  shores.  It  is  evident 
Wild  not  summon  the  builder  under  the 
Pauses  of  the  Act  for  using  the  old  wall 
ill  new  works  were  in  great  part  done,  and 
to|iere  would  always  be  the  chance  of  its 
rtlut  about  and  very  probably  falling,  while 
Jtv  erection  was  going  on. 

dangerous  structure  clauses  of  Part  II.  of 
®[t,  however,  are  so  clear  and  consistent, 
A if  they  are  only  properly  administered, 
eed  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter ; but 
fe  consequence  of  misunderstandings  in  the 
to  l of  the  law  that  dangers  are  multiplied. 

fees  69  to  71  say,  that  if  it  is  made  known 
i<>;  Board  of  Works  that  a structure  is 
l£,ous,  they  shall  require  a survey  to  be 

0 iy  a Distriet  Surveyor  or  other  competent 
5,1  or,  and  that  upon  completion  of  his  sur- 
*fl  shall  report  to  the  Board. 

se  72  says, — If  the  certificate  is  to  the 
hat  it  is  in  a dangerous  state,  the  Board 
31  luse  the  same  “ to  be  shored  up  or  other- 
eonred,”  and,  if  necessary,  hoarded  in 
S1  iat  after  doing  this,  the  Board  shall  give 

01  in  writing  to  the  owner  or  occupier  forth. 
w > take  down,  secure,  or  repair  the  same  aB 
“:e  requires. 

rder  fully  to  understand  what  follows  it  is 
“'dry  here  to  carefully  consider  the  exact 
6 Qd  common-sense  meaning  of  the  words 
ous  state  in  the  Act. 

ger  is  defined  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary  to 
•%  hazard,  peril,  insecurity,  or  jeopardy, 
a)  y structure  is  in  a dangerous  state  when 
'“  of  the  above  words  may  be  fairly  used  to 
e;  s its  condition. 


laps  the  best  definition,  which  clearly 
®-as  the  meaning  of  the  words,  is  the 

«ing 

11/  structure  is  in  a dangerous  condition 
v'  it  is  not  permanently  secure  against  all 
0,lry  influences  which  may  he  brought  to  hear 


upon  it  and  any  extraordinary  influences  which 
may  be  fairly  foreseen." 

A few  examples  will  illustrate  this.  A 
balcony  originally  constructed  of  only  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  some  flower-pots, 
is  not  safe  if  a casement  window  is  opened  on  to 
it  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  persons  to  walk  on,  and 
the  District  Surveyor  (if  called  on  to  report) 
must  certify  that  it  is  dangerous,  even  though  it 
shows  no  signs  of  falling ; but  if  it  can  be  fairly 
foreseen  that  there  will  be  at  any  time  a rush  of 
people  on  the  balcony  to  view  a public  proces- 
sion, he  shonld  then,  in  giving  his  evidence,  ask 
the  magistrate  to  order  it  to  be  made  Btrong 
enough  to  meet  that  contingency. 

Again,  an  old  warehouse  wall  may  be  in  no 
danger  of  immediately  falling  because  the 
building  is  empty,  but  if  there  is  a probability 
of  its  being  occupied,  the  District  Surveyor 
should  report  it  dangerous  (if  called  upon)  unless 
it  is  strong  enough  to  bear  an  ordinary  and  fair 
warehouse  load  on  each  floor. 

If  a column  placed  at  the  angle  of  a building 
has  a load  on  it  of  40  tons,  and  the  District 
Surveyor  is  asked  to  report  on  its  Bafety,  and 
finds,  according  to  ordinary  calculation,  it  ought 
only  to  be  loaded  to  25  tons,  he  is  fairly  justi- 
fied in  reporting  it  dangerous,  though  it  appa- 
rently stands  firm,  and  he  should,  if  there  is  a 
probability  of  any  extra  strain  being  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  say,  for  instance,  from  the  vibra- 
tion of  a parish  steam-roller,  consider  this  in  his 
certificate. 

The  notion  so  common  amongst  many  sur- 
veyors, as  well  as  the  general  public,  that  a 
structure  must  be  actually  falling  before  a 
District  Surveyor  can  certify  it  to  be  dangerous, 
is  one  which  is  fraught  with  peril  to  the  public 
safety,  and  when  a building  shows  actual  signs 
of  falling,  it  too  often  results  in  a report  on  the 
damage  done,  or  inquiry  as  to  cause  of  death. 

The  question  as  to  the  factor  of  safety  to  be 
adopted  in  these  cases  is  one  which  must  be 
regulated  by  the  common-sense  every-day  rules 
used  by  practical  architects  and  builders  ; but 
it  should  be  remembered,  as  regards  old  and 
decayed  fabrics,  that  the  rule  of  safety  is  gene- 
rally an  unknown  quantity,  only  to  be  settled 
by  the  practical  experience  of  experts  accus- 
tomed to  these  special  class  of  cases.  We  once 
heard  an  eminent  counsel  severely  cross-examine 
an  architect  because  he  could  not  state  the 
weight  old  and  decayed  brickwork  ought  to 
fairly  carry  per  foot  superficial.  It  is  evident 
the  question  was  an  absurd  one,  and  he  might 
as  well  have  asked  an  actuary  to  give  him  the 
number  of  years’  expectancy  of  life  of  a person 
in  a consumption  without  having  medical  opinion 
of  the  particular  case. 

We  contend  that  the  foregoing  definition  and 
illustrations  are  strictly  within  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  Act. 

Clause  72  distinctly  states,  that  upon  receipt 
of  the  surveyor’s  certificate  “ that  a structure 
is  dangerous,”  the  Board  must  first  shore  up  the 
fabric,  and  then  give  notice  to  the  owner  to 
execute  works,  Sfc. ; and  as  the  Board  are  com- 
pelled to  prosecute  after  shoring,  it  is  clear  the 
Act  always  requires  something  to  be  done 
beyond  the  first  operation  of  shoring. 

Clause  73  says,  that  if  the  owner  or  occupier 
have  “ failed  to  comply  with  the  notice  served 
on  them  as  speedily  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permits,”  the  Board  may  summon  them  before 
a Justice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to 
order  the  owner,  or  in  his  default  the  occupier, 
to  take  down,  repair,  or  otherwise  secure  such 
structure  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  who 
made  such  survey. 

If  default  is  committed,  the  owner  is  then  to 
be  summoned,  and  it  is  clear  again,  from  the 
words  of  the  Act,  that  the  Justice  has  no  power 
whatever  to  consider  the  first  temporary  act  of 
shoring  as  a compliance  with  the  law  ; but  the 
owner  is  to  be  forced  to  carry  out  the  notice 
served  on  him  “ to  take  down,  secure,  or  repair, 
as  the  case  requires.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  surveyors  have 
been  led  away  by  the  words  “ otherwise  secure 
but  it  distinctly  says,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  surveyor,  which  must  mean,  not  to  his 
satisfaction  as  a mere  practitioner  in  his  call- 
ing, but  to  his  satisfaction  acting  under  all 
the  clauses  of  the  whole  of  the  Building  Act, 
which  he  is  specially  appointed  to  see  carried 
out. 

Clauses  9 and  39  of  the  Building  Act  dis- 
tinctly specify  that  all  works  of  this  character 
in  securing  external  and  party  walls,  &c.,  shall 
be  done  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Act;  while 
sections  14,  15,  and  56,  and  the  first  schedule  of 


the  Act,  distinctly  require  that  a building  shall 
be  supported  by  brick  or  stone  walls,  and  that 
no  building  shall  be  merely  upheld  by  such 
means  as  timber  shores.  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
that  the  public  security  requires  such  should  be 
the  case.  Were  buildings  to  be  allowed  to  be 
upheld  by  shores,  in  some  of  the  older  parts  of 
London  the  pathways  would  become  an  avenue 
of  wooden  props,  and  in  case  of  fire  not  only 
would  the  buildings  fall,  but  the  conflagration 
would  spread  from  house  to  house,  and  involve 
whole  streets  in  ruin. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  singular  that  such  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  as  the  impression  that  shores 
can  secure  a structure  should  have  ever  originated 
in  the  legal  mind.  The  words  everywhere  in 
the  Act  are  to  take  down,  repair,  or  secure  the 
structure, — by  mere  shoring,  nothing  whatever  is 
done  to  the  structure  itself.  The  shores  are  not 
made  part  of  nor  incorporated  with  the  struc- 
ture; they  are  merely  an  external  something 
stxick  against  it  to  prevent  it  becoming  worse  or 
falling  down.  A broken  leg-bone,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  said  in  surgery  to  be  repaired  or 
secured,  because  splints  are  placed  round  it ; 
the  bone  itself  is  unaffected  by  the  splints, 
with  the  exception  that  the  parts  are  kept 
properly  together  while  nature  carries  on  and 
perfects  her  wonderful  healing  process ; but 
suppose  the  bone  a diseased  one,  and  the  parts 
refuse  to  unite,  any  number  of  splints  will 
never  repair  or  otherwise  secure  it,  at  any  rate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner,  and  the  leg 
must  be  cut  off : so  with  the  decayed,  rotten, 
or  diseased  house,  the  defective  parts  may, 
pending  adjudication,  rest  on  the  shares,  but  the 
living  workman,  like  the  living  principle  in  man, 
must  take  the  structure  in  hand : and  if  he  can 
secure  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  for  its 
existence,  namely,  the  rules  of  the  Building  Act, 
well  and  good,  but  if  not,  it  must  come  down, 
and  a magistrate  is  as  legally  wrong  in  consider- 
ing a defective  or  cracked  house  safe  because  it 
is  shored,  as  a surgeon  would  be  in  reporting 
a broken  leg-bone  safe  because  it  was  in 
splints. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  observe  that  District 
Surveyors  are  constantly  met  with  such  re- 
marks as  the  following  : — That  the  structure  is 
not  actually  falling,  that  it  is  shored  up,  that 
there  is  no  imminent  danger,  that  it  is  tem- 
porarily secure,  or  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  safe, 
&c.,  whilst  the  very  parties  who  urge  these 
plausible  pleas,  if  asked  boldly  to  give  a 
guarantee  or  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
safety  of  the  building  in  question,  at  once  shrink 
back  and  say  they  have  come  as  paid  witnesses 
and  they  must  do  the  best  they  can  for  their 
clients,  and  will  not  face  the  responsibility  of 
certifying  as  to  the  safety  of  the  building. 
Practically,  however,  the  District  Surveyor  has 
to  do  this,  and  if  he  gives  a certificate  that  a 
structure  is  not  dangerous  it  amounts  to  this  at 
least,  that  on  inspection  he  can  detect  neither 
risk,  hazard,  nor  peril  to  any  one  from  its  con- 
dition. 

As  regards  the  shameful  and  dastardly  plea 
so  often  attempted  to  be  urged  by  barristers  in 
court,  that  these  laws  are  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  passenger  in  the  street,  but  not  for 
the  workmen  in  the  building,  the  author  believes 
that  though  some  barristers  may  try  and  urge 
it  for  the  purpose  of  worrying  the  District  Sur- 
veyor, yet  there  does  not  exist  a magistrate 
who  would  be  influenced  by  it.  The  laws  are 
made  for  all,  and  every  one  as  well  as  the  street 
passenger  has  a right  to  ask  the  magistrate  to 
enforce  them  for  his  protection.  The  workman 
honestly  earning  his  daily  bread  by  underpin- 
ning a ruinous  party-wall  has  as  much  right  to 
be  protected  by  the  laws  made  for  the  public 
safety  as  the  merchant  in  the  building  on  the 
other  side  in  his  counting-house,  and  the  writer 
is  determined  to  let  those  who  act  in  these  cases, 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  himself,  know 
and  realise  that  they  will  do  the  best  for  their 
clients  by  clearly  understanding,  and  fully  and 
frankly  carrying  out  the  enactments  made  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  owners  of  party  struc- 
tures, in  which  they  each  hold  an  undivided 
interest,  be  it  either  for  profit  or  loss.  It  is  not 
by  raising  legal  questions  over  dangerous  struc- 
tures that  the  joint  owners  can  best  settle  their 
differences,  and  the  wisest  way  to  avoid  litiga- 
tion and  loss  is  to  frankly  recognise  facts  and 
settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration  as  the  law 
requires,  and  at  the  same  time  promptly  comply 
with  the  legal  regulations  made  for  the  public 
safety. 

Robert  Walker,  F.R.I.B.A., 

District  Surveyor  for  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
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ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

PRESENTATION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  School  of  Art  in 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum 
were  re-opened  for  Session  1879-80  on  Monday 
evening  last.  A meeting  of  the  students  and 
their  friends  was  held  at  seven  o’clock,  when  the 
Rev.  Canon  Duckworth  presided,  and  subse- 
quently presented  the  prizes  and  certificates 
gained  by  the  students  during  the  past  session. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  that  the  Architectural  Museum,  situate  as 
it  was  in  a densely-populated  neighbourhood, 
and  on  the  edge  of  what  was  once  Thorney 
Island, — under  the  very  shadow  of  that  glorious 
work  of  art,  Westminster  Abbey, — was  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  work.  This  was  the  fourth 
year  that  the  art-classes  in  connexion  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  had  been  carried 
on.  They  included  a modelling-class,  a life- 
class,  and  a ladies’  class.  The  members  attend- 
ing during  the  past  year  were  rather  fewer  than 
in  the  previous  year,  the  numbers  being  131  as 
against  135  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aver- 
age attendance  had  been  considerably  higher, 
and  the  school  had,  for  the  first  time,  gained  a 
gold  medal,  which  had  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Garbutt,  a gentleman  who  had  won 
many  other  distinctions,  including  a 50J.  prize 
given  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  students  who 
obtained  prizes : — 

1.  Robert  Anning  Bell,  certificate  for  model- 
drawing and  freehand,  and  second-grade  prize 
for  model-drawing. 

2.  Robert  Donaldson  Hawes,  certificate  and 
second-grade  prize  for  perspective. 

3.  John  Alexander  Smith,  certificate  and 
second-grade  prize  for  model-drawing. 

4.  Henry  Budd,  certificate  for  free-hand  and 
perspective. 

5.  William  R.  Jones,  certificate  for  free- 
hand. 

6.  Rolant  S.  Rawberts,  certificate  for  free- 
hand. 

7.  Arthur  W.  Phillips,  certificate  for  free- 
hand. 

8.  Edward  Wilson,  certificate  for  model- 
drawing. 

9.  Arthur  Harris,  third-grade  prize  for  model 
from  the  antique. 

10.  James  Smith,  third-grade  prize  for  model 
from  the  antique. 

11.  George  Pridmore,  third-grade  prize  for 
design. 

12.  William  Kitson,  third-grade  prize  for 
model  from  the  antique. 

13.  Walter  Allan,  third-grade  prize  for  mo- 
delled design. 

14.  Andrew  Garbutt,  third-grade  prize  for  a 
figure  modelled  from  life.  Mr.  Garbutt  has 
also  gained  two  Queen’s  Prizes  for  design,  and 
a Gold  Medal  for  a model  of  a twisted  column, 
original  design,  for  which  he  also  obtained  the 
first  prize  of  the  Plasterers’  Company,  value 
seven  guineas.  Alluding  to  this  work,  the 
examiners  in  their  report  stated  that  “it  is 
decidedly  original  in  treatment,  and  carried 
out  in  good  taste.”  Unfortunately,  the  Queen’s 
Prizes  and  Gold  Medal  had  not  arrived  at  the 
Museum  up  to  the  time  the  meeting  was  held, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  be  actually 
presented,  but  the  Chairman  warmly  com- 
mended the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Garbutt,  and 
expressed  a hope  that  his  career  as  a student 
would  be  but  the  prelude  to  further  distinc- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  next  announced  that  during 
the  session  now  entered  upon,  in  addition  to  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  extra  prizes  would  be  given  by  the 
Council  of  the  Museum.  The  president  (Mr. 
Beresford  Hope)  had  promised  a guinea  for  a 
book  prize  ; Mr.  Brindley  had  also  promised  a 
guinea  book  ; and  a student,  who  wished  to  be 
nameless,  had  given  to  the  curator  (Mr.  Randall 
Druce)  five  pounds  to  be  expended  in  prizes. 
The  Council  would  thus  be  enabled  to  offer  for 
competition  by  the  students  during  the  current 
session,  (1)  a book  prize,  value  21.  2s.,  for  best 
modelled  design ; (2)  a book,  value  21.  2s.,  for 
best  model  from  the  antique  ; (3)  a book,  value 
21.  2s.,  for  best  drawing  from  the  antique  ; (4)  a 
book,  value  11.  Is.,  for  the  best  attendance ; and 
(5)  a book,  value  11.  Is.,  for  the  best  results  in 
second-grade  examinations.  In  addition  to 
these  prizes,  Canon  Duckworth  said  he  should 
be  very  pleased  to  offer  a guinea  prize,  which 
will  probably  be  given  for  a measured  or  other 
detailed  drawing  of  some  feature  of  architec- 
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tural  interest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
further  particulars  will  be  announced. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Canon 
Duckworth,  exhorted  the  students  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  their  triumphs  as  prize-winners, 
but  to  continue  to  be  diligent  and  earnest 
seekers  after  excellence  in  their  respective 
walks  of  arc  and  industry. 

Canon  Duckworth,  in  responding,  endorsed 
this  appeal,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


EYE,  EAR,  AND  THROAT  HOSPITAL, 
SHREWSBURY. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Shropshire 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  at  Shrewsbury  was  laid 
on  the  9th  inst.  by  the  Earl  of  Powis.  The 
institution  was  established  sixty-one  years  ago, 
and  has  done  much  useful  work.  Its  operations 
during  recent  years  have  been  rapidly  extending, 
and  it  has  become  necessary  to  give  it  what 
Earl  Powis  called  “ a new  frame  and  a new 
material  habitation.” 

The  new  building,  which  is  being  erected  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison,  architect,  Liverpool,  will  cost, 
with  site,  nearly  10,0001.  The  site  overlooks 
the  Severn,  and  the  building  will  be  faced  ex- 
ternally with  pressed  red  brick  and  terra-cotta 
manufactured  and  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards, 
of  Ruabon.  Messrs.  Treasure  & Sons,  of  Shrews- 
bury are  the  contractors,  and  the  amount  of 
the  contract  is  6,294i.  The  ground  floor  is 
principally  occupied  by  the  out-patients’  depart- 
ment. The  remainder  of  the  ground  floor  is 
occupied  by  day  and  dining  rooms  for  male  and 
female  in-patients,  matron’s  rooms,  secretary’s 
rooms,  and  serving-room,  with  large  hall,  stair- 
case, and  main  entrance  forming  the  central 
feature  of  the  building.  The  first  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  wards  having  windows  on  three  sides  ; 
four  beds  in  each  of  two  wards  for  males  in  one 
wing,  and  the  same  for  females  in  the  other 
wing,  each  having  nurses’  room,  bath,  lava- 
tories, &o.  The  second  or  top  floor  is  occupied 
by  two  wards  of  two  beds  each  for  special  cases ; 
an  operating-room,  with  nurses’  room,  surgeon’s 
closet,  &c.,  in  proximity  thereto,  although  shut 
off  to  prevent  sound  passing.  Kitchen  and 
servants’  departments  occupy  the  remainder  of 
this  floor,  excepting  over  one  of  the  large  wards, 
which  has  a flat  roof  and  balustrade  round  for 
convalescents’  airing-court.  A covered  airing- 
court  is  provided  on  the  garden  level,  one-half  of 
the  building  being  carried  on  arches  and  vaulted 
floors,  the  nature  of  the  site  giving  ample  height 
for  the  purpose.  All  the  water-closets  are  con- 
tained in  an  entirely  detached  block  of  building, 
connected  with  the  corridors  by  light  covered 
bridges,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  foul  air  into  the  wards  from  the 
closets. 


ART  AND  SCIENCE  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


In  the  sixth  report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  has  just  been 
published,  they  state  that  the  work  which  had 
chiefly  engaged  their  attention  since  the  date  of 
their  last  report  has  been  the  carrying  out  of  a 
series  of  four  annual  International  Exhibitions 
in  the  years  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874,  the  loss 
on  which, — 13,912Z., — was  something  less  than 
the  loss  of  the  interest  on  capital  during  their 
continuance.  Dealing  next  with  the  relations 
of  the  Commissioners  with  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  report  points  out  that  they 
deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  decline  to  assent 
to  any  modification  of  the  agreement  of  the 
5th  of  April,  1876,  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  if  the  Society  should  fail  to  raise  its  income 
to  the  required  sum  of  10,000Z.  a year,  they 
should  have  an  immediate  right  of  re-entry 
into  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.  Experience  showed  that  the  Society 
could  not  raise  its  income  even  to  the  amount  of 
,0001.  a year,  and  its  lease  of  the  gardens 
accordingly  terminated  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
An  account  is  next  given  of  the  completion  of 
the  Albert  Hall  and  of  the  provisions  which  had 
been  made  for  its  permanent  maintenance.  Re- 
ferring to  the  proposals  of  the  Commissioners  for  1 
the  future,  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Commissioners  intend,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Government,  to  erect  a building  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
struction, to  contain  laboratories  for  study  and 
research,  a collection  of  scientific  instruments, 
and  a library  of  works  on  science,  and  to  transfer 


it  to  the  Government  on  condition  that 
be  used  for  those  purposes ; secondly,  tijj 
the  Government  in  possession,  on  very  favi 
terms,  of  their  permanent  galleries  ; to  li- 
the Government  free  of  rent  the  greater  'ij 
of  the  present  Horticultural  Gardens,  as  ;i] 
of  recreation  for  the  public  ; and  to  estaq 
number  of  scholarships  with  the  object  oi  \ 
the  development  of  scientific  culture  an  ] 
nical  training  in  the  manufacturing  distal 
the  country.  To  the  foresigh  t and  wise  cnj 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince  tij 
is  attributed  by  the  Commissioners  the  in 
ment  in  the  artistic  cultivation  of  the 
generation  as  compared  with  those  whi/j 
ceded  the  year  1851.  The  provision  novi 
by  the  Government,  they  add,  for  instruci 
art  might  fairly  be  considered  to  be  cc 
surable  with  the  wants  of  the  country/ 
science  there  was,  however,  no  adequaj 
vision,  and  they  believed  it  to  be  their  o| 
promote  its  study  and  diffusion  so  far  ai 
means  would  permit  in  a manner  caloult 
benefit  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  wi 
that  object  that  they  had  determined  tc 
the  science  scholarships,  and  had  made  ti 
posal  to  the  Government  to  establish  oii 
estate  institutions  calculated  to  promoh 
studies  in  science  which  were  so  essential 
progress  of  industry.  Among  the  growirj 
petition  of  the  world  England  could  exi 
maintain  her  high  position  among  manufai. 
nations  only  by  a thorough  training  of  hen 
in  science  and  art. 


INTENDED  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CK 
EDINBURGH-ROAD,  PORTSMOU' 

The  accompanying  engravings  illustni 
ternally  and  internally  the  selected  desi;; 
limited  competition  for  a Roman  Catholic  (a 
presbytery,  and  schools  about  to  be  ere'ii 
Portsmouth,  for  Dr.  Danell,  the  Roman  c| 
Bishop  of  Southwark. 

The  buildings  have  been  arranged  w| 
view  of  placing  the  church  in  the  most  proa 
position,  with  the  tower  and  spire  formll 
starting-point  of  the  two  ranges  of  front! 
Edinburgh  and  Alfred  roads.  The  churii 
have  three  public  entrances, — two  in  Edina 
road  and  one  in  Alfred-road  ; and  will  cc  U 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  transept,  c| 
two  side  chapels,  baptistery,  Calvary,  M 
loft,  tower  and  spire,  and  sacristies,  a 
arranged  to  afford  good  accommodatiijl 
1,100  persons. 

The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  art! 
ham  red  bricks,  with  Bath  or  Tisburyjl 
dressings,  the  roof  being  covered  with  darii 

The  roof  of  the  nave  will  be  vaulted  in  i 
and  by  adopting  partly  the  principle  IQ 
hammer-beam  roof,  the  effect  of  greater  ;il 
will  be  obtained. 

The  following  are  the  principal  i:l 
dimensions : — Length  of  nave,  144  ft. ; c;li 
41ft., — total  length,  185  ft.  The  width.il 
nave  in  the  clear  of  the  clearstory  walls  is; . 
aisles,  13  ft.  6 in.  each, — making,  with  tho 
piers,  a total  width  of  58  ft.  6 in.  The  trsfl 
is  25  ft.  wide  and  72  ft.  long.  The  width 
chancel  is  24  ft.  6 in.  The  height  from  tt;i 
to  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof  is  68  ft. 

The  height  of  the  spire,  exclusive  of  th< ! 
is  190  ft. 

The  presbytery  is  placed  so  as  to  conveii ; 
serve  the  chancel  end  of  the  church,  to,d 
access  is  obtained  by  a cloister  leading  in 
sacristies.  Accommodation  is  provided  foir1 
priests,  and  by  the  future  addition  of  at 
story  further  accommodation  for  three  1 
priests  is  obtainable. 

Large  schools  for  700  children  are  als< 
erected  on  the  site  contiguous  to  and  i"1 
nexion  with  the  church. 

Messrs.  Patman  & Fotheringham’s  tend 
the  school  buildings  has  been  accepted,  ai 1 
foundations  are  already  laid  in. 

The  working  drawings  and  estimates  f« 1 
church  and  presbytery  are  in  course  of  prd 
tion. 

The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  1 
Crawley,  of  No.  2,  Bloomsbury-square;  an 
clerk  of  works  appointed  is  Mr.  Broomfield 


Mercers’  Hall,  Cheapside. — A corresi 

ent  complains  that  the  entrance  to  Me 
Hall,  which  was  taken  down  some  time  ai 
not  being  re-erected,  as  promised.  We 
none  of  the  circumstances,  and  cannot  inte 
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SHROPSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

■"Neaelt  three  years  have  passed  since  the 
gformation  of  this  society,  and  it  appears  to  be 
Umaking  rapid  strides  in  prosperity  and  useful- 
Mness.  Its  roll  of  members  continues  to  increase, 
and  its  finances  are  in  a satisfactory  condition 
irhe  third  annual  excursion  took  place  on  the 
j “8t-.to Berrington,  Pitchford,  Acton  Burnell, 
IIP  c™d0™r-  Starting  in  carriages  from  the 
orown  Museum,  Shrewsbury,  at  half  .past  ten  in 
Bjnormng,  the  party  proceeded  by  way  of  the 
iiown  walls,  the  Abbey-foregate,  and  Wenlock- 
aoad,  to  the  site  of  the  Weeping  Cross,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  procession  of  ecclesiastics,  secular 
■nd  regular,  with  the  bailiffs  and  the  incorpo- 
bated  trading  companies,  on  the  festival  of 
|orpns  Christi.  The  cross  is  now  demolished, 

1 ut  fragments  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the 
i ndjoining  fields. 

J At  Berrington,  the  ehnrch  was  first  visited. 
>;t  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  dates  from  the 
(fifteenth  century.  It  has  recently  been  restored, 

• nd  comprises  a nave  and  chancel,  with  western 
ijiwer  similar  to  those  of  St.  Julian,  Shrewsbury 
Bound,  and  Battlefield.  On  a corbel  in  the 
iliwer  are  the  arms  of  Barre.  The  principal 
wrchaiological  feature,  however,  is  the  fine  effigy 
■ wood>  as  well  as  the  “ leigers  ” in  the  floor °of 
B»e  nave  to  the  old  families  of  Pontesbury  and 
,iwen,  once  chief  landowners  in  the  parish  well 
itiown  in  the  annals  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury 
hud  ultimately  united  in  one  family  as  Pontes- 
).try-Owen. 

MPitchford  was  reached  after  a drive  of  four 
Jdes.  The  little  Church  of  St.  Michael,  which 
Bjorns  the  hall,  was  first  visited,  and  the  oaken 
y-ure  of  a Baron  de  Pycheford,  an  effigy  of  a 
|»sader  in  chain  armour,  was  examined.  An 
vlgraving^of  this  monument  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Ey tons  book,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  in  com-1 
?]mting  on  it,  remarks  that  “ tradition  says  the 
«are  represents  Sir  Hugh  de  Pitchford  yet 
tfraldry  points  rather  to  Sir  John  de  Pitchford 

In tllB  fflUi  °f  i- 

sill  ■Jo,hn  de  Pyoliefora  held  the  manor,  but 
■1322  it  had  passed  toWalter  de  Langton,  Bishop 
^Coventry  and  Lichfield.  The  alabaster  monu- 
i lots  to  the  memory  of  several  members  of  the 
'k  ey  family,  who  owned  the  estate  for  334 
jrs,  also  attracted  attention.  Lady  Louisa 
,tes,  at  present  residing  at  the  Hall,  kindly 
■nutted  the  visitors  to  inspect  the  interior 
1 is  a fine  specimen  of  the  half-timbered  man 
■M,  erected  probably  early  in  the  sixteenth 
tury.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  bnilt  bv 
■Ham  Ottley,  Sheriff  of  Salop  in  1499  and 
. i.  A long  gallery  leads  to  the  drawing, 
i tn,  and  the  walls  of  this  are  covered  with 
gintmgs  and  rare  and  curious  engravings  The 
numinous  spring,  from  which  the  place  derives 
? name,  was  also  visited.  Fortunately,  although 
I coldness  of  the  weather  militated  against 
J.,  yield  of  pitch,  a few  specimens  were  float- 
on  the  water  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  and 
8 |J®  wore  secured  by  the  members  of  the  party 
mden  compares  the  scum  of  this  well  with 
' ter  foand  “ Lake  Asphalites,  in  Palestine, 

■ . RRVQ  fllOV/n  in  r.  P ii  _ . > 


- iu  iraiestine, 

says  there  is  a spring  of  the  same  kind  in 
.:;iosta.  The  site  of  the  ancient  corn-mill 
" been  inspected,  the  party  resumed  their 
Watling-street  runs  from  north-east 

• Duth-west  through  this  parish  for  about  two 
is,  and  a portion  of  this  Roman  road  was 

Versed  by  the  brakes. 

rtlt  Acton  Burnell,  three  miles  further  on,  the 
place  visited  was  the  venerable  church 

• cated  to  St.  Mary.  The  Lee  Chapel  on  the 
' , 81de  contains  monuments  of  the  Lees  of 

?ley,  and  the  fine  brass  of  Sir  Nicholas 

el'  °LHoIKate  “d  Acton 

! ’ r ' J,fc  18  figured  in  Boutell’s  “ Monu- 
al  Brasses.  There  is  also  a fine  alabaster 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  with 
'•.recumbent  figures  under  a rich  canopy  of 

°n  a slab  affixed  to  the 
following  inscription  : — “ Hie  jacet 
f8 —chard*  Lee,  Armigeri,  qui  obiit  27  die 
anj  dm.  1591.”  Here  also  are  the 
s la  St?ne  CoffiD’  besides  several  monn- 
entro  „mLeeS  ?n.d  the  Smythes,  and  over 
Cn  m,tbe  arch  13  a helmet,  with  crest  (a 
. LT,  ?ef  Vl9lfc  was  to  the  ruins  of 

I wift  . 0ast1^  They  form  a prallelo. 

( with  a square  tower  at  each  angle  The 
1 ardawbl'l'ltTbyJ  m0bert  Burnell,  Bishop  of 

• ml,Lpd  peaB“rerand  Chancellor, 
t'  „ J?  0a,stle  is  celebrated  in  history 

^ng  been  tbe  place  where  sat  the  ParliS 
of  Edward  I,  1283.  The  celebrated 


Statute  of  Acton  Burnell  was  passed  here,  and 

is  still  in  force.  It  appoints  the  mode  in  which 
a statute  of  merchants  is  made,  the  manner  of 
valuing  goods  for  the  payment  of  debts,  the 
imprisonment  of  debtors,  &c.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Barons,  then  the  House  of 
Peers,  sat  at  the  Abbey  Church,  Shrewsbury, 
da™Sfhls  aeBsion  of  Parliament.  This  hall  is 
157  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide. 

Condover,  the  last  place  visited,  was  reached 
after  a long  drive.  The  parish  church,  dedicated 
to  bt  Andrew,  has  been  completely  restored- 
ihe  history  of  this  parish  is  moat  interesting. 
William  I.  gave  Condover  to  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery,  who  gave  the  church  to  Shrewsbury 
Abbey  It  was  seized  by  Henry  I.  Henry  III. 
granted  it,  m his  eleventh  year,  to  his  sister, 
the  Princess  of  Wales;  then  the  Hastings 
family  had  it ; then  Robert  Burnell,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  bought  it,  and  it  passed  to  the 
Lovells.  Lord  Viscount  Lovell  forfeited  it  to 
the  Crown  and  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  Rich. 
Cornwell  for  life,  and  afterwards  to  Henry 
Knyvitt  and  his  heirs  male.  George  and  John 
Isam  sold  it  to  Thomas  Owen,  and  from  them  it 
has  descended  to  the  present  owner.  The 
church  is  rich  in  memorial  monuments  to  various 
members  of  the  Condover  family  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  about  which 
time  the  church  is  believed  to  have  been  built. 
Ihe  most  important  of  these  are  contained  in 
the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
and , fch®  oldesfc  one  is  a large  mural  monu- 
ment  afhxed  to  the  wall,  occupying  most  of 
its  space.  It  was  erected  in  1641.  The  design 
18  Grecian,  and  consists  of  four  spaces,  two 
above  and  two  below,  separated  by  black  marble 
pillars  supporting  circular  arches,  underneath 
each  ot  which  is  a kneeling  figure.  The  two 
lower  figures  represent  Judge  Owen  and  his 
son,  bir  Roger;  the  two  upper  ones  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Jane  Moreton,  by  whose  orders  the  monu- 
iment  was  erected,  and  her  husband.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  an  emblazonment  iu 
relief  of  the  family  arms.  Beneath  the  east 
window  of  the  chapel  stands  a monument  in 
white  marble,  said  to  be  by  Roubiliac,  represent- 
ing m life  size  Roger  Owen  and  his  daughter, 
there  are  several  other  monuments,  compara- 
lvely  modem,  in  memory  of  various  members 
ot  the  family  of  the  last  and  present  centuries, 
and  within  the  sacrarium,  under  an  arch  in 
the  south  wall,  is  a well-preserved  alabaster 
altar  tomb,  with  two  recumbent  figures,  repre- 
senting Colonel  Scriven,  of  Frodesley,  an 
eminent  Royalist  and  friend  of  Charles  I.,  and 
tns  wife.  There  is  an  aumbry  in  the  north 
transept. 

On  returning  to  Shrewsbury,  the  members 
dined  together  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  the  Rev. 

VY . A.  Leighton  in  the  chair. 


THE  MOORE  MEMORIAL 

IN  BROMHAM  CHURCH,  WILTSHIRE. 

On  Saturday  last,  September  13th,  a memo, 
rial  window  was  placed  in  the  church  at  Brom. 

ipsass 

. ia ,,^h®  weafc  window  of  the  church  that  has 

Jindnfi  e+d  ’’  Jhc  ea8fc  wind°w  is  a memorial 
window  to  the  estimable  wife  of  the  poet 

a?  nephew>  Charles  Murray 
(recently  dead),  who  considered  it  right  that  a 
‘compamon”  should  be  provided  by  the  pubHc 
that  duty  the  public  have  now  discharged*^  The 
window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  W H 
ConstabJe  of  Cambridge,  and  represents  the 
Last  Judgment.  The  memorial  was  orioinated 
and  brought  to  this  successful  issue  by  Mr!  S C 
Hall,  who  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of 'all 

« 6 poet’  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  both  present  at  the 

froiwL  M™-  Ha11,  indeed,  removed  the  curtain 
from  the  window.  They  are  among  the  oldest 

frWid  f"ends  °f.  the  P°efc  and  his  wife,  dating 
friendship  and  intercourse  with  them  much 
farther  back  than  half  a century.  The  list  of 
subscribers  is  a remarkable  one. 


NEW  RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  PRESTON 
AND  GLASGOW. 


For  some  years  past  a new  railway-station 
has  been  in  course  of  erection  in  Preston,  which 
when  finally  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  England.  It  extends  under  Fishergate 
the  principal  street  in  the  town,  occupying 
several  acres  both  north  and  south  of  that 
thoroughfare,  and  an  enormous  sum  has  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  re- 
building and  enlargement  of  the  station.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  new  station  is  to  be 
opened  next  week.  The  part  to  be  opened  con- 
tains several  new  lines  of  metals,  a new 
approach-road  from  Fishergate  to  the  station, 
also  new  booking-offices,  about  one-half  of  what 
has  been  named  the  great  Highland  platform, 
together  with  large  new  dining  and  refreshment 
rooms,  and  also  what  is  called  the  waiting-room 
block,  which  includes  the  station-master’s  and 
other  offices.  The  station  has  been  erected  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Com- 
panies. 

The  report  of  the  Caledonian  Company,  which 
has  just  been  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  half- 
yearly  meeting,  states  that  during  the  past 
half-year  no  fewer  than  five  new  stations 
erected  by  the  company,  have  been  opened! 
These  include  the  Bridgetown  and  London-road 
Station,  opened  on  April  1st,-  the  Clyde-place 
Station,  opened  on  July  1st;  the  joint  station 
at  Bridge-street,  opened  on  July  12th;  the 
Central  Station  in  Gordon-street,  opened  on 
August  1st,  for  the  western  district ; and  on  the 
1st  of  the  present  month  that  portion  of  the 
Central  Station  for  the  English  and  Edinburgh 


SUNDAY  RECREATIONS. 

He  Editor,— It  was  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
I read  some  very  sensible  and  well  written 
letters  ^in  last  Sunday's  Observer,  signed  “ Vox 
Popnh,  Portcullis,”  and  “ Wet  Skm." 

vox  Populi”  enters  more  especially  into  a 
subject  which  has  been  now  for  soi/o  time 
agitating  the  public  mind,  and  to  which  men  of 
high  position,  and  with  arduous  daily  work  of 

th^lbir1! 4-0  Perf?rm'  ba'r»  jot  devoted  much  of 
the  little  leisure  time  they  have,  and  all  their  elo- 
quence and  influence.  Notably  amongst  them 
we  find  one  of  onr  principal  surgeons,  Sir  Henry 
urges  the  influence 
that  rational  pleasures,  rational  recreation,  have 

son“ that  ia  80  e88°"«  to 

Then  there  is  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  who  not 
only  talks  but  acts,  and  throws  open  his  fine 
rooms  and  fine  collection  for  a brief  space  to 
the  masses;  and  I also  find,  sir,  your  name,  in 
conjunction  with  others  of  note,  eagerly  adyo. 
eating  a new  era.  6 3 

Too  long  has  lasted  the  fell  sway,  the  Circe-like 
power,  drink  exercises  on  the  mass,  and  it  is  high 
time  for  men  of  power  and  influence  to  be  no 
longer  lukewarm,  but  to  remove  by  every  means 
m their  power  the  blot  this  vice  is  on  our  land 
a°d  onr  pe°P!e7  To  every  poison  there  is 
generally  an  antidote;  to  every  attraction  a 
counter-attraction.  And  without  insulting  or 
offending  what  we  consider  an  ultra-Pnritamcal 
spirit,  we  would,  as  we  respect  even  a prejudice 
it  it  is  the  honest  expression  of  a man’s  con- 
science, try  and  prove  we  are  not  opposing 
religion  or  religions  views,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
workmg  hand  in  hand  with  those  who  would 
make  the  Sabbath  a day  of  simple  piety,  earnest 
thanksgiving,  and  yet  of  innocent  amusement  • 
an  oasis  in  the  seven  days  of  toil,  an  incentive 
to  put  by  something  towards  the  spending  such 
another  day,  opposed  to  the  tawdry  glitter  of 
the  gin-palace,  bad  tobacco,  and  worse  spirits 
who  would  give  them  museums,  offering  for 
inspection  the  treasures  of  past  and  present 
ages  the  produce  of  far-away  lands,  and  that 
would  be  as  the  tale  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” to  many 
a man  who  will  never  in  his  life  make  a longer 
voyage  than  within  the  limits  of  the  snburhs  of 
London ; p.otures  and  galleries  of  sculpture, 
where  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  art 
would  entice  men  to  turn  from  the  coarser  and 
ruder  scenes  of  life.  Why  should  there  not  be  good 
mnsm.mthe  parks,  or  m these  very  museums  > 
Hnsm,  Congreve  says,  "hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast.”  Would  it  not  infnse 
(passing  by  the  superior  class  of  workpeople,  to 
whom  appreciation  of  these  things  comes  natu. 
rally),  even  into  natures  that  are  debased  merely 
because  from  their  birth  they  have  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  dirt  and  degradation,  some 
softening  influence,  some  aspirations  after 
better  things  p 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? Dnring  the  week- 

I ay  we  have  but  little  hold  on  the  people ; in  the 
1 tl' 8nV3g  ifc  is  true  they  can»  if  80  inclined,  go  to 
• the  theatres,  and  there  at  the  hands  of  men  like 
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Mr  Irving  and  other  good  actors,  have  a rare 
intellectual  treat  offered  to  them.  But  with 
the  Saturday’s  wage  comes  the  Sabbath-day 
ot  temptation,  not  looked  on  as  good  people 
woXhave  it, -as  a day  of  entire  rest  enttre 
devotion  to  religious  exercises,— but  a day  of 
enforced  idleness,  which,  if  he  cannot  be  induced 
to  spend  entirely  within  a church  (and  our 
climate  precludes  any  one  counting  with  cer- 
tainty  on  any  Sunday  being  actually  a fine  day 
for  a stroll  in  the  park),  leaves  a man,  if  he 
will  not  go  to  three  services,  only  the  contemplation 
of  the  hnmble,— generally  very  humble,— walls, 
he  has  gazed  on  for  six  consecutive  days.  And 
it  thus  often  ends  by  his  drifting  off  to  where 
other  loungers  like  himself  do  congregate,  where 
club  meetings,  where  some  knavish  companion 
a blatant  ignoramus  on  the  matters  he  is holding 
forth  about,— is  yet  clever  enough  to  lead  his 
hearers  like  sheep  i and  to  cozen  the  senses  out 
of  their  heads  and  the  money  out  of  their  pockets. 
Oppose  to  this  the  connter  influence  of  a religion 
-not  carping,  not  gloomy,  not  1 
the  eyes  unknown  terrors, — but  a religion 
of  love,  of  mercy,  of  tender  forgiveness,  by 
making  " their  lives  less  ugly  and  more 
beautiful."  The  more  refined  their  tastes 
grew  the  more  naturally  men  would  turn  to 
offer  some  meed  of  thanksgiving  in  the  morning, 
if  they  had  before  them  the  prospect  of  an 
afternoon  of  rational  enjoyment.  I would  not 
only  have  the  picture-galleries  thrown  open, 
the  museums  with  their  treasures  of  past  and 
present  times,  but  a reading-room  m the 
latter,  with  the  publications  of  the  day  ; good 
music  also  in  some  room  of  the  museum,  and  in 
the  parks.  All  this  for  only  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  afternoon  ; we  ask  for  no  more.  Amd 
that  the  work  might  not  press  too  much  on  the 
employes,  the  staff  on  duty  to  be  changed  every 
alternate  Sunday.  And  I also  think,  Hr.  Editor 
if  men  of  the  standing  of  your  colleagues,  or 
yourself,  would  once  a month  devote  an  hour  to 
giving  in  the  reading-room  at  one  of  these 
museums,  or  at  the  Albert  Hall,  a lecture  on 
some  interesting  subject,  you  would  help  to 
strengthen  your  influence  for  good.  Explain 
clearly  to  the  people  what  this  new  move- 
ment  means,  and  they  would  feel  more  inclined, 

I think  after  their  tea  to  finish  their  evening  in 
a well-lighted  church  than  to  return  to  coarser 
pleasures.  It  would  also  help  to  draw  still  closer 
the  bond  between  gentle  and  simple.  Those 
whom  poets  term  the  “ brawny  sons  of  toll  really 
like  being  brought  in  contact  with  what  we 
call  in  vulgar  vernacular  a “ swell,  for  they  know 
bow  ready  this  class  are  when  the  time  comes 
to  devote  their  higher  advantages  to  them.  I he 
war  telegrams  daily  prove  through  what  storm 
of  shot  and  shell  the  “curled  darlings  of  a 
London  ball-room  will  ride,  — bow  they  will 
cheerfully  lie  down  to  rest  with  no  canopy  bat 
the  star-gemmed  heaven,  no  bed  but  the  rain- . 
soaked  sod,— how,  without  wavering,  they  will 
ride  on  to  meet  the  death  that  buys  ns  victory, 
so  that  England  and  England’s  people  may  live 
great  and  free.  . . , , 

The  statesman  is  at  his  brain-work  into  the 
far  hours  of  night.  The  doctor  and  philosopher 
face  death  in  all  its  forms  so  that  knowledge 
and  science  may  be  more  widely  diffused,  and 
that  the  humbler  classes  may  profit  by  it.  Give 
these  classes,  then,  this  one  chance  more.  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  abused.  We  are  not  a 
nation  likely  to  run  into  extremes,  or  ask  for  the 
Sunday  of  large  Continental  cities  (though  that 
of  Continental  villages  is  harmless  enough).  We 
are  a reflective,  an  energetic,  and  a healthy 
people,  and  though  we  are  accused  by  foreigners 
of  taking  our  “ pleasures  sadly,”  I do  not  think 
a more  naturally  “ jolly  ” people  than  the  Eng- 
lish exist, — a little  too  fond  of  doing  the  ‘ Role 
Britannia”  business  all  over  the  world,  and  too 
little  careful  of  other  people’s  susceptibilities ; 
but  an  essentially  kind-hearted  and  sensible 
people. 


the  lowest  was  lifted  out  of  his  misery,  still  a 
chance  will  have  been  given  to  thousands,  and 
if  they  will  not  take  it  the  blame  cannot  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  other  class,  who,  I do  not 
wonder,  sometimes  get  weary  of  well-doing,  or 
muse  in  a melancholy  manner  on  man  s ingra- 
titude." One  ought  to  put  the  expectation  of 
gratitude  on  one  side,  and  do  the  right  thmg, 
because  the  thing  in  itself  is  the  right  thing  to 
, Sunshine. 

do. 


damn,  a man  through  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  i 
and  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  such  an  act  i 
is  not  common. 


SALARIES  OF  BOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Huddersfield  Town 
Council,  Mr.  Councillor  Haigh,  in  moving  for 
the  appointment  of  a borough  surveyor  who 
should  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  quoted  returns 
which  had  been  made  by  thirty-six  other  towns 
in  reply  to  questions  as  to  the  salaries  and 
duties  of  their  borough  surveyors.  Of  the  thirty- 
six  towns  enumerated  below,  thirty- one  required 
the  whole  time  of  their  surveyors.  The  five 
towns  which  did  not  make  such  astipulation 
were  Brighton,  Coventry,  Chester,  Nottingham, 
and  Worcester,  which,  he  said,  paid  such  small 
salaries  * that  they  could  not  obtain  men  worthy 
of  the  position  without  allowing  them  to  take 
private  practice.  Mr.  Haigh  then  read  the 
following  statistics,  giving  the  population,  acre- 
age, rateable  value,  and  salaries  of  the  borough 
surveyors  of  the  several  towns  mentioned  : 


Ashton 
Barnsley 
Barrow  - in  - Fur 


Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bradford 
Brighton 
Burnley 

Burton-on-Trent 

Cardiff 
Chester 
Coventry 
Darlington 
Derby 
Exeter 
Halifax 
Leeds 
Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesbrough.. 

Newcastle  

Northampton  . 
Nottingham 
Oldham 
Oxford 
Preston . . 

| Rochdale 
I Salford  .. 
Sheffield 
Shrewsbury 
Staleybridge 

Stockton  

Wolverhampton. 

Worcester 

York  

Huddersfield 


iupie. 

The  only  danger  is  in  having  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  the  mass  mis-directed.  So  it  is  for 


activity  U1  uuo  uiaso  — - - - — 

men  of  master-mind  and  master-influence  to 
take  the  helm  in  hand  and  be  the  architects  of 
some  vast  system  of  reform, — the  amelioration 
of  existing  abuses, — or  the  piloting  of  their 
newer  theories  through  the  surf  of  opposing 
prejudice.  And  yet  each  one  of  us  can,  like  the 
hnmble  workmen  of  the  pyramids,  assist  in  the 
construction,  each  place  a brick,  that  shall  help 
to  form  the  mighty  whole  ; and  though  it  would 
he  Utopian  to  suppose  the  belief  of  George 
Dawson  “ Portcullis  ” alludes  to  will  be  realised 
in  onr  day,  “ that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  highest  in  the  land  would  not  be  happy  till 


BOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

Sir— Much  has  been  said  during  the  past 
few  weeks  about  borough  surveyors  and  the 
unfairness  of  such  appointments  as  are  now 
occasionally  made,  and  as  so-called  “trained” 
borough  surveyors  appear  to  complain,  I am 
anxious  to  know  what  is  your  opinion,  as  well  as 
the  opinion  of  your  correspondents,  on  the 
following  conduct  of  a “trained  borongh  sur- 
veyor.”  . 

Some  time  ago  a vacancy  occurred  in  a large 
town  for  a borough  surveyor ; several  candidates 
applied  for  the  post,  which  was  ultimately  given 
to  a comparatively  young  man,  who,  however,  in 
order  to  farther  his  chances  of  success,  stated  in 
his  application  that  he  was  four  years  older  than 
he  actually  was.  I should  like  to  know  whether 
such  conduct  is  legitimate.  To  me  it  appears 
barefaced  dishonesty,  and  I should  be  glad  to 
hear  if  such  a practice  has  been  known  before. 

Fair  Play. 

***  No  answer  can  be  needed  to  this  inquiry. 
I Proof  of  such  an  act  wonld  damage,  not  to  say 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SURVEYORS.  $ 
Sir, — Having  taken  some  interest  in  the  dis-  ir 
cussion  whioh  has  been  so  freely  ventilated  in 
your  columns  with  reference  to  the  qualifications 
of  surveyors,  I am  somewhat  pleased  that  the!* 
other  side  of  the  question  has  been  opened  out,: 
and  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  done:' 
previously. 

According  to  the  arguments  of  some  ot  your, 
correspondents,  they  wish  to  imply  that  a scien  tific  i 
knowledge  is  the  fundamental  principle  whichi* 
ought  to  guide  public  bodies  in  reference  to  the., 
selection  of  town  surveyor ; but  I find,  from: 
experience,  that  a good  practical  knowledge,:, 
based  upon  a scientific  one,  is  far  preferable,  and1 
can  be  much  more  utilised  in  the  general  ordinary* 
work.  I admit  that  in  rural  districts  men  aref 
appointed  who  are  wholly  incompetent  for  thd- 
offices  they  occupy,  but  in  towns  or  boroughs  oi  - 
any  note  whatever,  such  appointments  are  open1 
to  competition,  in  which  qualified  and  unqualified* 
candidates  enter,  and  in  the  generality  of  case*, 
those  are  chosen  who  are  duly  qualified  for  thdr 
post,  and  have  been  trained  in  a surveyor’s  officeii 
In  many  surveyors’  offices  they  receive  no  sanitary; 
training  whatever,  and  are  simply  acquainted  wi ti  - 
the taking  of  surveys  and  other  ordinary  workr 
so  the  fact  of  being  a pupil  with  either  an  archx: 
tect  or  a surveyor  is  no  criterion  to  go  by.  _ 1 
Knowledge  is  acquired  only  by  application 
and  perseverance  ; and  no  matter  how  great  th  • 
premium  and  the  practice  of  the  architect,  i- 
the  pupil  will  not  investigate  for  himself,  h 
will  never  excel.  I have  known,  and  know  ai 
the  present  time,  builders  who  employ  clerk 
at  salaries  from  501.  to  200L  per  year,  who  haw 
been  pupils  in  architects’  offices  ; but,  comparer’ 
with  the  builder,  they  are  “ dummies  ” as  to  an 
real  practical  knowledge. 

But  I ask,  sir,  how  it  is  that  at  the  presest 
time  so  many  of  our  architects  and  engineeiij 
are  placing  their  sons  for  a term  of  years  in  tfc 
workshops  previous  to  their  entering  the  officer 
Simply  because  the  parents  have  learnt  exp  t 
rience  from  the  past,  and  are  desirous  that  that 
own  sons  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  difn 
culty  as  they  themselves  are,  and  have  bees 
and  consequently  avoid  those  architectural  ai 1 
engineering  “ bungles  ” which  daily  occur.  I 
I consider  that  some  of  your  correspondenij 
are  similar  to  the  dog  in  the  manger,— not  qn 
lified,  either  through  misconduct  or  want  ' 
ability,  for  posts  of  trust,  and  consequent, 
envious  of  those  who  are.  If  they  wonld  on  r 
inquire  as  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  sor 
of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  architectur 
and  engineering  world,  they  wonld  no  don 
pause  before  inditing  further  with  reference  it 
the  matter.  The  majority  of  the  prese 
generation  are  mere  copyists  of  those  who  a 
not  receive  that  scientific  training,  exct, 
throngh  their  own  perseverance. 

I have  seen  pupils  take  subordinate  positic 
in  offices,  owing  to  their  deficiency  in  practn 
knowledge ; and  I am  fully  persuaded  that!: 
young  man  entering  a builder’B  or  engines 
workshop  with  the  intention  of  becoming  5 
architect  or  an  engineer,  and  during  that  titl 
advancing  himself  in  private  study,  will  ev 
tually  outrun  the  man  who  has  merely  pasr 
through  the  ordinary  office  routine  ; and  1 st 
always  endeavour  to  procure  such  for  my  cif 
nse,  knowing  that  their  services  are  far  p; 
ferable.  A Professional, 


..  e quote  the  figures  as  given 
Chronicle.  The  statement  — *" 


given  m the  Huddersfield 

to  the  salary  paid  at  N. 


Chronicle.  The  statement  as  to  tne  salary  paiu  ui  awl- 
tingham  does  not  appear  to  bear  out  Mr.  Haigh  s remark. 


Rainfall  in  1879. — A table  which  exhil 
the  rainfall  at  He'lenslea,  Child’s  Hill,  Lone,. 
N.W.,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Woodhouse,  whe( 
is  kept  in  view  that  the  average  rainfall  in 
London  district  is  25  in.  per  year,  she 
that  for  the  eight  months  of  1879  now  past,, 
have  had  already  3£  in.  above  the > 
average  of  the  whole  year.  1S78  and  187/  * 
both  very  wet  years,  both  slightly  exceed 
30  in.  If  only  the  same  fall  occurs  in  Septem  i 
October,  November,  and  December  as  i 
registered  last  year  in  the  corresponding  moi 
(a  fall  considerably  within  the  av®^e'’T,  . 
we  shall  have  about  36  in.  for  18/  • 
been  a frightful  year  in  this  respect ; tne 
caused  by  it  is  immense.  Bat,  on  the  on 
hand,  it  is  long  since  so  healthy  a yea 
known.  There  is  always  a compensation  m 
found  if  looked  for. 


Sept.  20,  1879.] 
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:HE  TRADE-UNION  CONGRESS  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

ms  twelfth  annual  Trade-union  Congress 
aienced  in  the  Oddfellows’  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
jimday  morning,  the  15th  inst.  As  many  as 
Lplegates  were  present,  four  of  whom  were 

f es. 

U)  societies  represented  at  the  congress  are 
nir  in  number,  and  they  include  in  their 
#!iership  541,892  working  men  and  women, 
i'ollowing  are  some  of  the  societies  repre- 
b -1,  with  the  names  of  the  delegates,  the 
ft  3 giving  the  number  of  members  belonging 
kjh  society  named, — 

(j)klayers’  Operative  Society,  6,510,  E. 
[ )d,  London ; Operative  Bricklayers  of 
S nd,  600,  Thomas  Macduff,  Glasgow ; 
1 1 Operative  Society  of  Bricklayers 
(vaster  Branch  of  Manchester  Unity),  250, 
iMain,  Leicester;  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
wamated  Society,  17,000,  J.  D.  Prior, 
fcliester  ; Associated  Carpenters  and 
Es  of  Scotland,  8,110,  W.  Paterson,  Glas- 
^ and  J.  Thom,  Edinburgh;  Carpenters 
■ Joiners,  General  Union,  10,085,  J. 
I ly,  Manchester ; Amalgamated  Society 
augineers,  45,000,  J.  Burnett,  London ; 
h Decorators’  and  Painters’  Amalgamated 
EUy,  800,  G.  Shipton,  London ; Ironfounders 
upland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  12,500,  Daniel 
Gj  London  ; United  Operative  Masons  of 
and,  11,821,  T.  Walker,  Edinburgh,  and 
■Carmichael,  Edinburgh ; Mill  Sawyers, 
Q)1  Society  of  Liverpool,  60,  W.  Warwick, 
tool ; Masons’  Friendly  Operative  Society, 
H,  Henry  Broadliurst,  London ; General 
hzo  of  Operative  House  - Painters,  700, 
B Sharpies,  North  Liverpool  ; National 
Joive  Association  of  Plasterers,  8,000,  C. 
P ms,  Birmingham. 

<IJ.  D.  Prior,  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
Arpenters  and  Joiners,  presided  at  the 
)|,g  of  the  proceedings,  and  delivered  an 
i<  s in  his  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  Par- 
;¥.tary  committee.  He  defended  trade- 
S,  averring  that  if  working  men  had 
h d no  wrong,  they  would  never  have 
Win  combination  a mode  of  redress.  He 
•1 1 that  the  congress,  whose  members 
■that  trade  depression  meant  something 
uiihan  the  curtailment  of  luxuries  and  the 
Untion  of  accumulated  capital,  would  ascer- 
jnihether  something  more  than  had  been  done 
H lot  bo  done  to  alleviate  tho  suffering  and 
W on  which  prevailed  amongst  those  whom 
* ere  delegated  to  represent.  From  figures 
i(;ed  by  Mr.  Guile,  he  found  that  during  the 
?78  four  societies,  numbering  in  the  aggre- 
00,000  members,  had  expended  iu  benefits 
Pressed  members  during  the  year  no  less  a 
J1  lan  260.00CU.  ; and  he  could  not  help 
>§t  astonishment  at  the  vast  amount  of 
Ihy  and  distress  which  had  been  alle- 
fl;  by  the  unions,  and  the  enormous 
Jl  which  had  accrued  to  the  ratepayers 
lbs  country  by  the  establishment  of  the 
fil’d  and  much-abused  trade-unions.  But,  he 
15  i was  it  really  an  absolute  necessity  that 
*1  °w  years  large  multitudes  of  the  people 
r-i  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  be  rc- 
*lito  such  a destitute  condition  ? Opinion 
v-  lat  much  might  be  done  to  improve  the 
JQjondition  of  those  whom  they  represented 
f would  only  enlarge  the  area  of  their 
?bd  action,  and  unitedly  endeavour  to 
/ some  of  the  evils  by  which  the  people 
country  were  impoverished.  Their  action 
ingress  had  hitherto  been  mainly  political, 
u ‘rough  the  influence  used  by  the  trade- 
,'|  bad  laws  had  been  repealed,  and  ques- 
'j1  >f  great  national  importance  in  which 
ad  taken  the  initiative  had  demanded  and 
‘eid  tho  attention  of  the  Ministry,  the 
' iture,  and  the  country.  They  required  to 
• few  great  questions  out  of  the  area  of 
?*•  oolitics,  the  questions  on  which  working 
” 3°kb  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  could 
L 1Qd  they  could  accept  no  candidate  for 
^ lonours  uuless  he  was  prepared  to  unite 
,-iiem  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  evils 
ich  they  complained. 

die  motion  of  Mr.  Thom,  joiner,  Edin- 
y‘  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Evans,  Mr. 
n t Gribson,  chairman  of  the  Edinburgh 
^ Council,  was  elected  president  of  the 
ss,  and  at  once  took  the  chair  in  place  of 
“■  tor. 

^ lenry  Broadhurst,  secretary  of  the  Parlia- 
^ iy  Committee,  then  presented  the  annual 
of  that  body,  which  at  some  length  re« 


viewed  the  legislation  of  the  past  session  as 
affecting  the  working  classes.  The  Committee 
expressed  regret  that  no  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill  in  the 
past  session  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
Bill,  if  passed  into  law,  would  not  establish  any 
exceptional  legislation  in  favour  of  workpeople. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  merely  remove  special 
exclusion  from  the  protection  of  the  law.  This 
Bill,  originally  proposed  by  the  Parliamentary 
Commitcee,  and  so  ably  taken  in  charge  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  was  the  only  measure  which 
proposed  to  give  the  workman  the  same  pro- 
tection as  was  now  enjoyed  by  other  people 
against  the  carelessness  and  rieglect  of  an  em- 
ployer who  endeavoured  to  carry  on  his  works 
with  inefficient  or  unskilled  labour  or  defective 
plant.  Such  employers,  the  Committee  was 
convinced,  formed  but  a small  minority  of 
their  class,  but  it  was  nevertheless  necessary 
to  protect  their  workpeople  against  this  reckless- 
ness and  disregard  of  the  safety  of  those  em- 
ployed. In  the  “ General  Remarks  ” with  which 
the  Committee  conclude  their  report,  they  say  : — 
“During  the  past  year  labour  disputes  have 
been  far  too  numerous  for  special  reference  to 
be  made  to  any  particular  cases.  Desperate 
struggles  have  been  entered  upon,  and  in  some 
cases  maintained,  for  the  defence  of  the  existing 
hours  of  labour.  That  numerous  attempts  to 
destroy  the  nine-hours  system  should  bo  made 
does  not  surprise  us ; we  therefore  congratulate 
the  trades  upon  the  large  measure  of  success 
they  have  achieved  in  this  direction.  Whatever 
is  suffered  in  the  form  of  reduced  wages,  the 
existing  working-hours  must  bo  defended,  and 
where  they  are  surrendered  for  a time,  the  first 
work  to  be  done  with  the  return  of  prosperity 
must  be  their  re-establishment.  Reduction  iu 
wages  has  been  almost  general  in  every  trade. 
In  some  cases  circumstances  may  have  given 
reason  for  the  demands  made  upon  the  work- 
people, but  in  a large  number  of  cases  there  has 
been  no  just  cause.  Many  employers  have 
reduced  wages  upon  no  other  ground  but 

that  the  opportunity  served  them The 

Parliamentary  committee  and  the  congress 
have  ever  been  the  advocates  of  Reason  v. 
Brute  Force;  but  if,  in  time  of  depression, 
employers  Recognise  * might  ’ as  the  only 
‘ right,’  we  may  well  despair  of  the  future 
relationship  of  capital  and  labour.  The  events 
of  the  past  few  years  offer  food  for  reflection  as 
to  the  present  system  of  trade  societies  in  ren- 
dering assistance  to  each  other  in  times  of 
difficulties,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether 
many  of  the  unions  do  not  need  considerable 
reorganisation,  not  only  in  administration,  but  in 
regard  to  an  increase  in  their  contributions. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  a much 
closer  unity  of  action,  not  only  amongst  kindred 
trades,  but  amongst  all  trade  associations,  if 
unionism  is  to  be  a real  power  in  the  land.  The 
larger  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  practised  the 
better  it  must  be  for  those  affected.  At  the 
same  time,  we  ©annot  ignore  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a complete  form  of  federation  of  all 
trades  for  all  purposes,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reason  why  nearly  all  the 
unions  should  not  unite  for  the  common  purpose 
of  defence  in  cases  of  attack  on  any  established 
conditions  of  labour.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  such  a scheme  is  practicable, 
providing  those  forming  the  alliance  would 
submit  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  an  un- 
biased central  board  of  management.  This 
would  give  to  those  connected  with  it  not  only 
material  assistance,  but  the  advantages  of  a 
valuable  experience  on  a broader  scale  than  can 
possibly  be  obtained  from  any  one  trade,  how- 
ever great  their  numbers  may  be  or  however 
wide  their  ramifications.  The  present  severe 
depression  of  trade,  and  the  consequent  suffer- 
ing amongst  all  classes  of  workpeople,  will  force 
upon  these  annual  gatherings  a consideration  of 
the  broader  and  higher  questions  which  affect  the 
material  condition  of  the  working  population.” 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  president,  Mr.  Gibson, 
delivered  an  inaugural  address  as  a preliminary  to 
the  real  work  of  tho  congress.  He  complained 
that  recent  experiences  had  shown  employers  to 
have  a strong  aversion  to  any  reasoning  on  the 
question  of  wages,  which,  taken  wiih  the  fact 
that  in  the  great  productive  trades — such  as 
coal,  cotton,  and  iron — there  was  a determination 
to  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  rate,  made  the 
industrial  outlook  sufficiently  ominous.  The 
miners’  dispute  in  the  Durham  district,  among 
others,  might  be  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of 
this  intolerance  of  conciliation  now  so  prevalent. 
Indeed,  all  over  the  country  instances  could  bo 


found  of  strikes  wantonly  provoked  by  a tyran- 
nous enforcement  of  terms  such  as  was  there 
sought  to  be  inflicted.  The  employers,  in  their 
power,  had  evidently  forgotten  their  old  love  for 
arbitration.  The  belief  had  taken  possession  of 
their  minds,  instead,  that  they  could  do  as  they 
pleased,  and  so  they  could  ; but  this  was  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  working  men  could  not  do  as 
they  pleased  too.  They  calculated  that  working 
men  would  be  deterred  by  the  censures  of  tho 
Press  from  doing  as  they  had  been  done  by,  if, 
in  time  to  come,  the  example  set  by  the  em- 
ployers should  be  thought  worthy  of  imitation. 
There  was  no  warrant  for  believing  they  looked 
so  far  forward,  but,  by  the  time  it  had  been  dis- 
covered how  little  the  men  could  live  and  work 
upon,  they  might  realise  the  fact  that  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labour  had  by  their 
shortsighted  policy  been  unnecessarily  strained 
and  materially  changed  for  the  worse.  If  there 
was  any  danger  of  foreign  competition — that  wolf 
of  British  commerce  about  which  there  arose 
periodically  such  nervous  panic — it  was  more 
likely  to  be  successful  iu  a contest  with  indus- 
tries conditioned  such  as  these  were,  than  whore 
more  generous  treatment  obtained.  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  antagonism  to  trade  - unions  should  have 
been  evinced  by  nearly  all  who  had  written 
on  the  subject  of  trade  depression.  With 
somewhat  portentous  unanimity,  they  agreed 
to  assign  a more  or  less  prominent  position  in 
the  sometimes  long  list  of  causes  to  the  action 
of  tho  working  classes.  The  many  charges  that 
had  been  thus  made  against  them  had  over  and 
over  again  been  refuted  in  past  congresses,  and 
it  would  be  thrashing  already  thrashed  straw  to 
repeat  the  work.  Regarded  at  one  time  as  one 
of  the  principal  causes,  they  had  now  become 
chargeable  with  the  minor  offence  of  shortening 
the  time  during  which  commerce  continued 
prosperous,  and  in  the  same  way  prolonging  the 
present  depression.  This  had  been  done  by 
strikes.  It  was  thus  assumed  that  the  collapse 
of  trade  which  occurred  in  America  iu  1873 
was  caused  by  the  workmen  of  this  country, 
for  to  such  au  absurdity  was  this  statement 
reducible,  and  that  the  consequent  depression, 
universal  in  extent  though  it  was,  could  never 
be  got  rid  of  until  the  workmen  agreed  to  take 
for  the  future  what  wages  capitalists  thought 
fit  to  give.  By  some,  again,  the  chief  cause 
is  attributed  to  the  coudition  of  the  schools 
and  workshops  of  the  Continent,  and  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  Edinburgh  recently 
(which  for  the  information  it  gave  concerning 
the  state  of  technical  education  on  the  Conti- 
nent was  very  valuable)  it  was  quietly  assumed 
that  some  of  these  countries  had  an  advantage 
over  this  in  their  manufacturing  industries.  The 
ignorance  of  the  British  workman  had  always 
been  regarded  as  an  unknown  quantity  by  his 
candid  friends,  and  those  gentlemen  who  advo- 
cated measures  designed  to  instruct  him  with 
a technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  he  belonged 
to  were  desirous  that  the  same  opportunities 
should  be  afforded  him  here  as  were  supplied 
on  the  Continent.  In  these  schools  diplomas  were 
granted,  and  the  advantages  of  having  secured 
the  education  necessary  to  be  in  this  position  were 
stated  to  be  that  the  services  of  those  who  ob- 
tained them  were  much  sought  after  by  employers, 
and  that  they  were  everywhere  able  to  demand 
higher  wages,  because  the  work  was  of  more  value. 
He  wished  not  to  be  misunderstood  nor  taken 
to  mean  anything  that  would  imply  an  under- 
rating of  the  importance  and  value  of  educa- 
tion of  this  kind  to  all  workmen ; but  it  must 
be  apparent  to  any  one  who  had  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  this  class  of  men  in  Britain  that  this 
education,  vouched  for  as  it  might  be  by  how- 
ever many  diplomas,  could  not  be  relied  upon 
to  bring  them  promotion  of  any  kind.  In  the 
railway  services  of  the  country,  for  instance, 
it  was  well  known  that  engine  men  and  drivers, 
with  the  diploma  of  long  experience,  were  too 
often  suspended  or  dismissed  for  the  most  trivial 
faults,  and  sometimes  no  fault  at  all,  in  order 
that  their  wages  might  be  reduced.  The  effect 
of  this  special  knowledge  in  these  countries 
had  not  been  felt  in  any  part  of  our  trade, 
and  could  not  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  its  depression.  Speculative  loans  to  bank- 
rupt Statos  were  of  the  number,  but,  to  his 
mind,  the  real  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the 
withdrawal  of  millions  of  men  from  the  ranks 
of  productive  industry,  and  imposing  upon  the 
people  the  herculean  task  of  supporting  armies 
of  idlers,  who,  like  locusts,  consumed  the  fruits 
of  other  men’s  toil. 
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A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Gibson 
for  his  address ; and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Guile,  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  was  adopted.  Other  matters  were 
discussed  (not  without.  acrimony),  and  the 
Congress  adjourned  until  Wednesday.  Of  its 
proceedings  on  that  day,  and  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  we  may  have  more  to  say  next  week. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SOUTHPORT. 


riched  capitals  and  lattice  girders.  In  the 
centre  of  each  bay  of  the  roof  is  a lantern  light 
running  almost  the  whole  length.  Externally, 
the  architecture  of  the  market  is  Classical. 
The  facade  is  to  be  of  LoDgridge  stone,  the 
central  feature  to  East  Bank-street  being  treated 
with  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  above  which 
will  spring  a curved  dome  covered  with  zinc  of 
a fish-scale  pattern.  This  dome  terminates  the 
centre  bay  of  the  roof. 


The  Corporation  of  Southport,  having  spent 
130,000£.  in  carrying  out  a new  and  thorough 
system  of  drainage,  now  propose  to  spend  some- 
thing  like  64,0001.  in  the  erection  of  a new 
market-hall  and  the  extension  of  the  promenade 
in  a north-easterly  direction.  For  this  latter 
purpose  they  are  reclaiming  41J  acres  of  the 
sea-shore,  and  have  paid  8,0001.  for  the  right  of 
ownership  of  the  land.  The  work  of  forming 
the  promenade  is  already  in  progress,  and  it  is 
expected  (according  to  the  Manchester  Courier) 
to  be  completed  about  December,  1880.  The 
extension  will  be  carried  for  about  half  a mile 
towards  the  north-east,  and  will  then  take  a 
curve  inland  and  join  the  roadway  near  the 
Hesketh  Park.  The  land  behind  the  embank- 
ment, which  is  called  the  reolaimed  land,  will 
be  filled  in  so  as  to  be  available  for  building 
purposes.  The  contractors  for  the  works  are 
Messrs.  Gripper  & Bayliss,  of  Nottingham  and 
Hull,  who  have  undertaken  to  form  the  promenade 
fer  the  sum  of  20,752 1.,  and  to  lay  out  and  sewer 
the  land  behind  ready  for  the  commencement  of 
building  operations  for  11,0711.,  making  a total 
of  31,8231.  To  this  must  be  added  the  8,0001. 
paid  for  the  right  of  ownership  to  the  land, 
which  raises  the  full  cost  of  the  works  to  about 
40,0001.  A portion  of  the  41  f acres  of  land 
inside  the  proposed  promenade  has  already  been 
sold  at  7s.  6d.  per  yard  to  persons  who  intend  to 
erect  houses  thereon,  and  if  the  corporation  can 
only  manage  to  obtain  the  same  price  for  the 
remainder  they  will  receive  a total  sum  of 
53,0001.,  so  that  the  undertaking  will  in  this  way 
bo  made  to  more  than  pay  for  itself.  The 
promenade  is  being  formed  of  sand, — which  is 
conveyed  from  Birkdale, — and  will  be  carried  to 
a height  of  12  ft.  The  front  sea-wall  will  con- 
sist of  concrete,  the  foundations  being  3 ft. 
thick,  and  extending  to  a depth  of  6 ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  shore.  It  will  be  taken  upwards 
on  the  side  of  the  promenade  on  a curve  at  a 
thickness  of  1 ft.  6 in.  The  embankment  itself 
will  be  CO  ft.  in  width,  25  ft.  being  devoted  to  a 
marine  drive,  another  25  ft.  to  the  promenade 
proper,  and  the  remaining  10  ft.  will  be  laid  out 
as  a footpath  alongside  the  houses.  It  is  to  be 
asphalted  over  its  entire  extent,  and  a dwarf 
wall  1 ft.  6 in.  high,  surmounted  with  an  orna- 
mental iron  railing,  will  be  carried  along  the 
side  nearest  the  sea.  Plans  have  already  been 
drawn  for  the  laying  out  of  the  reclaimed  land, 
and  it  is  intended  that  seven  streets  shall  be 
formed.  Mr.  William  Crabtree,  borough  sur- 
veyor of  Southport,  is  the  engineer  for  the 
works,  and  they  are  being  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence. 

The  New  Market  Hall  is  being  erected  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Bridge,  builder,  of  Burscough,  at  a 
cost  of  23,800Z.,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Mellor  & Sutton,  architects  and  surveyors, 
London-road,  Southport,  and  the  late  Mr.  John 
Ducie,  C.E.,  London.  It  stands  upon  a site 
containing  about  4,550  square  yards,  being 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  streets,  viz.,  East- 
bank-street  on  the  north-east,  Upper  King- 
street  on  the  north-west,  and  Market-street  on 
the  south-west.  The  market  will  be  divided 
into  three  parts  by  walls  about  12  ft.  high,  the 
first  or  main  portion  being  for  butchers, 
poulterers,  greengrocers,  and  provision  dealers  ; 
the  second  for  fish-dealers;  and  the  third  being 
devoted  to  a wholesale  market.  Direct  access 
from  one  part  to  the  other  is  obtained  by  means 
of  wide  archways.  Thirteen  main  entrances 
have  been  provided,  leading  into  avenues  five 
yards  wide,  from  which  cross  passages,  four 
yards  in  width,  are  taken,  thus  securing  a front 
position  for  each  stall.  All  the  stalls  will  be 
lined  to  the  height  of  5 ft.  with  white  glazed 
firebricks,  and  will  each  be  provided  with  an 
American  cooking-stove,  and  also  with  town’s 
water.  The  fish-stalls  will  be  fitted  with  marble 
slabs,  and  will  each  have  an  earthenware  sink 
and  drainer.  The  roof  of  the  market  is  divided 
into  five  equal  spans  of  about  38  ft.  each,  the 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 
IN  ITALY. 

Fresti  evidence  continues  to  be  given  as  to 
the  reckless  and  suicidal  manner  in  which  relics 
of  antiquity  and  architectural  monuments  have 
been  and  are  being  treated  in  Italy.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robinson,  writing  in  the  Times,  says: — 

“ One  of  the  latest  examples  of  Italian  vandal- 
ism that  occurs  to  me  has  recently  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  old  city  of  Cremona,  a moribund 
place,  which  has  no  longer  strength  enough  left 
to  produce  even  fiddles.  One  of  the  most 
notable  architectural  monuments  of  Cremona 
was  the  splendid  sculptured  marble  portal  of  an 
ancient  palace,  standing  in  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  positions  in  the  city.  This  door- 
way was  one  of  the  principal  “lions”  of  the 
place  ; it  gave  a special  character  even  to  the 
locality,  and  it  was  one  of  those  things  which 
remained  fixed  in  the  recollection  of  every 
visitor.  The  noble  owner  of  the  palace  lived  in 
it,  and  one  of  the  principal  endeavours  of  his 
life  seems  to  have  been  to  make  money  by  the 
sale  of  this  doorway.  Some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago  the  Kensington  Museum  was  besieged 
with  applications  and  offers  to  this  end,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a sin  and  a 
shame  to  listen  to  them.  I knew  this  doorway 
well,  and  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to 
recommend  its  acquisition  and  removal  by  our 
own  Government.  It  was  for  the  Municipality 
of  Cremona  to  have  secured  this  fine  work,  and 
probably  they  might  in  the  outset  have  bought 
the  entire  palace  for  the  price  which  has  since 
been  paid  for  the  doorway  alone.  There  was 
no  lack  of  representatious  and  entreaties  to 
induce  them  to  do  so.  But,  to  make  my  story 
short,  years  passed  away,  photographs  and 
descriptions  of  the  doorway  were  persistently 
hawked  all  over  Europe  with  a view  to  its  sale, 
and  at  last,  a short  time  ago,  the  French  Govern- 
ment purchased  it  for  3,000J.,  pulled  it  down, 
and  removed  it  to  Paris,  where  it  may  now  be 
Been  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  public 
may  now  see,  just  erected  in  the  Sculpture  Court 
at  South  Kensington,  two  other  fine  portals,  in 
black  marble,  recently  brought  from  Genoa, 
originally  constructed,  as  the  inscriptions  on 
them  denote,  by  members  of  the  famous  old 
families  of  Doria  and  Spinola  respectively,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  How  these 
have  been  obtained  is  as  follows  : — Some  three 
on  four  years  ago  these  doorways  were  removed 
from  a church  in  Genoa,  and  sold  to  a local 
speculator,  who  resold  them  to  a well-known 
dealer  in  London  for  a considerable  sum.  The 
latter,  however,  made  a bad  business  of  it ; the 
packing  and  carriage  to  England  of  the  massive 
stones  alone  added  greatly  to  the  cost;  and, 
after  all,  the  customer  he  had  in  view  failed 
him,  so  that  they  remained  a dead  weight  on  his 
hands.  At  this  conjuncture  they  were  brought 
to  my  knowledge.  The  importer  died  shortly 
afterwards,  and  his  representatives,  despairing 
of  finding  a purchaser,  offered  to  sell  them  for 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  the 
stones  to  England.  On  these  terms,  by  my 
recommendation,  the  nation  has  acquired  them.” 


heavens  ! is  it  of  any  use  boasting  of  science! 
progress  if  these  do  not  afford  us  any  ho]  f 
attaining  to  at  least  an  equal  excellence  ir 
ancient  and  Mediaeval  art  ? Down  with 
walls  of  brick  and  stone,  so  many  feet  t 
many,  if  they  interfere  with  any  great  pr  • 
of  public  advantage.  Note  its  dimensions 
and  build  it  at  South  Kensington  if  you  thi  - 
possesses  such  an  immaculate  beauty. 
Nature  any  regard  for  your  great  works  ? if 
the  least;  she  is  insidiously  crumbling  ii 
away,  and  the  greatest  in  a few  more  ge t 
tions  will  be  total  wrecks.  It  is  upon  the  fu 
— the  future, — that  we  must  steadfastly  ' 
our  gaze. 

But  who  are  we  that  we  should  assume 
function  of  European  censor  in  mattefr 
taste  ? Have  we  no  glass  windows  in  ou> 
house  ? Would  it  not  be  for  our  own  adva 
if  we  were  to  turn  iconoclasts  in  our  p 
ways  ? Are  we  not  ourselves  coolly  contenj 
ting  the  erasure  of  the  time-honoured  dc 
tions  of  Thornhill  in  St.  Paul’s,  the  won' 
the  friend  and  associate  of  Wren,  the  T 
which  were  executed  under  Wren’s  sanci 
Have  we  not  allowed  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  o 
vatory,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  be  reni 
from  the  house  of  the  great  astronomer,  av 
be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  ? Can  the  ci 
tent  nation  who,  with  the  one  hand  prefil 
Shakspeare’s  House,  whilst  it  drives  £t 
peare’s  plays  from  the  stage  with  the  m , 
with  any  decency  assume  to  direct  the  wo1:: 
matters  of  taste  ? Go  to  ! Mei! 


We  have  received  two  or  three  letters  object- 
ing to  the  interference  of  English  writers  in  the 
matter,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  we  have  not 
ourselves  clean  hands.  As  it  is  as  well  to  hear 
hat  can  be  said  on  both  sides,  we  print  one  of 
these, — a communication  from  our  correspondent 
Meter”  : — 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REST  FOR  W0M1I 
IN  BUSINESS. 

Sir, — I have  this  moment  risen  fron. 
perusal  of  your  correspondent  “ C.’s”  el( 
and  generous  appeal  for  our  House  of  Ret! 
I cannot  rest  without  thanking  our  Anlr 
friend  with  all  my  heart  for  the  glowing  i 
which  strengthen  and  cheer  tho  hearts  IT 
workers  as  well  as  help  the  cause  of  the  ‘i 
women  for  whom  the  writer  pleads  witl; 
generous  and  powerful  words. 

I have  seen,  in  long  years  of  work  ar 
women,  such  desperate  need  of  some  sucli 
porary  rests,  some  place  to  which  they  co  u 
for  a breathing-time,  where  they  get  just 
take  breath,  and  go  on  again,  that  last  i 
help  being  offered  me  towards  it,  wo  a 
this  little  house  and  furnished  it  by  subj 
tion.  If  I could  convey  to  you  a sense  U 
enjoyment  it  has  given  and  the  help  it  ha  ■ 
to  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended,  no  f.f 
pleafor  it  would  be  needed.  Wehave  only  si o 
and  within  three  months  we,  i.  e.  my  sisterr 
have  had  about  seventy  applications  fort; 
mostly  from  London,  many  applications  ii 
it  has  been  very  hard  to  be  compelled  to  :!> 
In  many  cases,  during  last  spring,  wo  b. 
great  pleasure  of  being  the  means  of  res 
to  entire  health  and  the  power  of  again  eij 
their  bread,  some  of  quite  the  upper] 
of  these  women,  who  shrink  from  making 
wants  known  publicly  ; others  were  ce> 
recovery  from  incipient  consumption. 

Then  during  the  summer  the  enjoym 
numbers  of  worn-out  women  and  girls  is; 
a sight  to  make  one  thankful.  Little  i. 
teas°  on  the  coves  and  beaches  about  hi 
ought  to  say  not  a farthing  of  subscripts 
donations  is  devoted  to  these  : my  sister: 
of  course,  do  all  this  ourselves),  scramble 
the  cliffs  collecting  stones  and  ferns,—: 
sources  of  pleasure,  of  which,  as  one  gu 
“ one  must  have  b3en  eleven  months  in  a 1 
workroom  to  know  what  a holiday  like  t. 
Another  woman,  who  had  fought  bra\ 
maintain  herself,  without  any  relations 
kind  to  help  her,  and  with  miserable  he 
an  ill-paid  trade,  and  who  had  kept  good  t 
all  difficulties,  said  to  me,  as  we  came: 


Sir, — In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Italians 
should  either  resent  or  take  no  notice  of  imper- 
tinent attempts  to  influence  their  resolve  to 
reconstruct  Italy  politically,  socially,  and  artis- 
tically. Because  English  folk  are  foolish  enough 
to  suppose  that  art  is  never  again  to  attain  to 
the  same  excellence  as  in  the  past,  it  is  no 
reason  why  Italians  should  entertain  the  same 
notion.  I believe  Italians  to  be  much  wiser  in 
looking  hopefully  ahead,  and  in  not  exhibitinj 


together  from  a little  treat,  “I  D0yei!.^ 

. ' > - L-  1 • flnAl,  O.  holid  I 


it  would  come  to  me  to  have  such  a b 
Some  who  have  been  with  us  have  nev  , 
a holiday  in  their  lives;  others  not  forap<\ 
five  or  seven  years.  Some  had  never  sk 
“ real  country.”  They  do  not  come  in 
of  ordinary  help,  and  in  their  effort  to 


appearances,  uu  uuu  — - , 

needed  help,  and  the7  struggle  on  and 


do  not  care  to  seem  as 


centre  span  being  curved,  and  the  whole  sup-  an  overweening  regard  for  the  monuments  of 


they  drop. 

“ Nine  out  of  ten  have  something  wroi- 
their  lungs,”  said,  in  the  most  mat  eii 
tone,  one  of  them  to  me  the  other  ay,  < 
incipient  consumption.  But  it  is  no 


ported  by  strong  cast-iron  columns,  with  en- 1 the  past.  Fioneers  must  carry  hatchets*  Good  I health’s  sake  we  want  to  provide  the  mi 
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jig  a greater  number  here : I frankly  own  it 
Jjrtly  just  to  give  them  a little  bit  of 
jlire,  a real  downright  holiday.  I know 
Hishire  is  a long  way  from  London,  as  kind 
j ;ors  often  say,  but  Devonshire  is  to  them 
* Switzerland  is  to  the  higher  classes. 
Bos,  often  they  have  never  had  to  do  with 
jl,  except  as  customers,  before,  and  they 
i ad  to  hud  a friend  in  whom  they  can  safely 
j e. 

wy  forgive  these  details.  Your  correspond- 
jrgenerous-liearted  article  in  favour  of  these 
Xj'  women  has  made  me  trespass  upon  your 
,i  ce,  in  confidence  that  you  might  be  inte- 
rn in  hearing  how  the  scheme  had  actually 
(1. 

dspend  as  little  of  the  money  as  possible  in 
ills,  that  all  may  [go  direct  to  the  work, 
[(a.  We  have  a working  matron,  who  cooks, 
l ith  the  help  of  a girl  for  part  of  the  day, 
liy  sister  and  I manage  the  house,  settle 
ipions,  write  the  letters,  &c.  We  live 
r vei  at  a short  distance  from  the  House  of 
&!0  the  money  given  goes  direct  to  those 
fisiom  it  is  intended. 

C.  E.  S. 

(Member  of  the  Committee) . 

bacombe. 


I ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ITEMS. 

.ygoiv. — The  members  of  the  Glasgow 
biological  Society  had  their  annual  excur- 
D ii  the  9th  inst.  to  Dunfermline.  The  party 
*!rlasgow  by  the  9.5  a.m.  train,  and  on 
Wag  Dunfermline  were  received  by  Provost 
Itl  Baillie  Walker,  and  Mr.  George  Robert- 
as. A.  Scot.  After  a short  stay  at  the  City 
AHotel,  during  which  time  Mr.  Duncan  read 
Itoorate  paper  giving  a sketch  of  the  history 
lifermline  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
ijrti  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  Church,  which 
Bispected  very  closely.  Tho  other  places 
ii  included  the  ruins  of  the  Benedictine 
^tery,  the  tomb  of  “ The  Bruce,”  the  shrine 
KMargaret,  the  ancient  palace  of  Malcolm 
J ire,  the  Abbot’s  house  in  the  Maygate, 
iflirgaret’s  cave  and  well,  Ralph  Erskine’s 
l^xent,  and  the  damask  works  of  Messrs, 
fe  Mathewson  & Son,  ia  Bothwell-street. 
■yards  the  excursionists  dined  together  in 
fcl/ty  Arms  Hotel. 

if on-in-F arness. — An  interesting  discovery 
finnan  remains  has  lately  been  made  on  the 
h i1  arm  Estate,  near  Dalton-in-Furness,  be- 
tag  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  occupied 
B.  Wm.  Slater.  West’s  “Antiquities  of  Fur- 
!•>  refers  to  a consecrated  edifice,  containing 
more  baths,  which  was  built  before  Fur- 
bbey,  in  a meadow  near  Park  Farm,  and 
that  in  1801  part  of  a leaden  aqueduct 
Numerous  branches  was  found  withiu  the 
& : an  ancient  building.  In  digging  for  stone 
itjiplete  some  buildings  the  men  have  come 
Ujsome  stone  foundations,  laid  on  massive 
Pj  of  oak,  and  which  are  believed  to  be 
d mains  of  one  of  the  above  baths.  Steps 
Wing  taken  to  reserve  the  site,  which  adjoins 
djrness  Railway,  until  the  real  nature  of 
d mains  has  been  more  clearly  ascertained. 
vfermlinc. — Steps  are  now  being  taken  by 
fe'  gentlemen  interested  in  antiquarian 
B;-’s  for  the  proper  preservation  of  “ St. 
‘Vret’s  Stone,”  which  stands  on  the  public 
ay  bet  ween  Dunfermline  and  North  Queens- 
U,  It  is  to  be  placed  on  an  erection  consist- 

II  an  ashlar  stone  seat,  measuring  10  ft. 
wy  2 ft.  broad,  above  which  there  will  be  a 
s,.'t  bearing  an  inscription  giving  tho  tra- 
d d history  of  the  stone,  which  is,  that  it 
“il  the  resting-place  of  St.  Margaret,  Queen 
^ilcolm  Canmore,  on  her  frequent  journeys 
h|en  Edinburgh  and  Dunfermline. 

t Cassin. — According  to  the  Paris  corre- 
fil:nt  of  the  Times,  the  foundation  of  the 
S imple  of  Apollo  at  Mont  Cassin,  part  of 
J-  was  converted  by  St.  Benedict  into  two 
h lie  chapels,  has  just  been  discovered. 
\sborough  Abbey.  — The  Rev.  Mackenzie 
tt  writes  concerning  recent  discoveries  at 
through  Abbey:  — “Until  recently  the 
v " to  Guisborough  Abbey  has  seen  only  the 
e,od  of  the  church, — a masterpiece  of  Deco- 
£ art.  . . . Admiral  Chaloner,  during  the 
" wo  springs,  has  occupied  about  fifty  men 
vere  out  of  work  iu  the  removal  of  the 
des  and  masses  of  stone  which  had  been 
a down  when  the  minster  was  leased  out 
a uarry.  . . . For  the  first  time  the  dimen- 
of  the  church  have  been  ascertained  ; it 
37  ft.  long  by  77  ft.  in  width.  The  western 


THE  BUILDER. 


walls  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave  have  been  laid 
bare,  and  also  the  bases  of  four  pillars  of  the 
northern  arcade,  and  the  south-west  footstall, 
with  sufficient  remains  of  bases  and  shafts  to 
enable  an  archmologist  to  reproduce  the  plan  of 
the  central  alley.  The  site  of  the  rood-loft, 
deeply  dinted  into  the  soil,  probably  by  the  fall 
of  a central  tower,  is  clearly  marked,  and  two 
tombstones  direct  the  eye  towards  the  place  of 
the  high  altar.  Besides  two  coffins  with  tre- 
foiled  heads,  a portion  of  the  end  of  the  tomb 
of  the  founder  (erected  long  after  his  time) 
remains,  which  has  been  recovered  from  Hard- 
wicke,  whither  it  had  been  removed.  It  ex- 
hibits the  shield  of  the  Bruce  arms,  borne  by 
St.  Mary,  round  whom  are  kneeling  figures  of 
Austin  canons  in  surplice  and  cope.  In  the 
spandrels  are  a cock  on  a rail  and  the  Madonna. 
The  upper  slab  covers  the  altar  in  the  parish 
church,  and  in  the  porch  are  the  two  sides,  with 
knights  in  armour  bearing  shields,  and  in  the 
interspaces  bishops,  abbots,  St.  Jerome,  and 
saints  at  their  devotions  or  study.  Along  the 
cornice  appear  the  evangelistic  symbols,  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  chalice,  the  shell  of  Com- 
postella,  mitre  and  staff,  a cock  on  a rail,  an 
eagle,  and  other  devices.  Southward  of  the 
church,  at  a distance  of  146  ft.,  is  part  of  the 
cellarage  of  the  refectory  (40  ft.  by  10  ft.)  in 
two  spans,  with  quadripartite  vaulting.  To  the 
north-west  is  the  lower  story  of  the  gate-house, 
with  a round-headed  arch,  and  the  arches  of  the 
postern  and  entrance  to  the  abbey  court.  The 
guest-house  is  probably  represented  by  a wall 
with  Late  Perpendicular  windows  fronting  the 
market-cross  in  the  town.” 

Old  House  at  Blandford. — It  is  reported  that 
“ The  Old  House  ” in  the  Close  was  recently 
bought  by  Mr.  'Luff,  [and  has  since  then  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Guest,  who  is  now  the  owner 
of  this  interesting  relic  of  the  old  town.  The 
danger  of  its  destruction,  a year  or  two  ago 
contemplated,  is  thus  averted. 

Druid  Circle  at  Pitlochrie. — A correspondent 
of  the  Scotsman  says,  — “ No  one  can  take 
a walk  through  the  Pass,  and  onward  to  the 
battlefield  of  Killiecrankie,  without  having  his 
nobler  feelings  stirred  within  him.  But  I have 
never  taken  that  walk  without  feeling  surprised 
at  the  neglected  condition  of  an  interesting 
Druidical  circle  which  is  situated  close  by  the 
x’oad,  and  half  a mile  west  of  Pitlochrie.  There 
is  here  a Druidical  circle  of  six,  originally 
seven,  standing  stones,  most  deplorably  neg- 
lected. Pitlochrie  itself  has  not  many  historical 
objects,  but  this  is  one  it  might  well  be  proud 
of.  When  I first  saw  this  circle,  a fence  for  a 
cabbage-garden  divided  it,  and  a pile  of  rubbish 
obscured  it.  I have  looked  each  year  for  a 
change,  but  there  is  none  for  the  better.  The 
fence  is  still  there,  a piggery  is  close  at  hand, 
and  a rubbish-heap  and  other  nuisances  now 
encroach  upon  the  once  sacred  circle.” 


QUAY  WORK  AT  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Considerable  improvements  on  the  public 
quay  have  been  made  recently  by  the  Newcastle 
corporation,  including  the  construction,  which 
has  just  been  completed,  of  a deep-water  berth 
in  front  of  the  new  grain-warehouse  which  is 
now  upon  the  point  of  completion.  The  work 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past  under 
very  precarious  conditions,  the  strata  of  land 
over  which  the  quay  had  to  be  built  being  found 
to  be  resting  upon  quicksand,  so  that  many 
months  elapsed,  and  many  thousands  of  pounds 
were  expended  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  before  a sufficient  foundation  could  be 
obtained.  According  to  the  local  Daily  Journal, 
the  foundation  is  formed  by  two  rows  of 
cylinders,  each  cylinder  being  6 ft.  in  diameter 
and  6 ft.  in  length,  and  sunk  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  depth  of  40  ft.,  which  allowed  of  the 
river  bed  being  dredged  to  a depth  of  22  ft. 
below  low-water  mark,  with  a foundation  of 
ironwork  20  ft.  into  the  ground.  The  front  por- 
tion of  the  rows  of  cylinders  is  closely  keyed 
together  by  means  of  timber  let  into  the  sides  of 
cylinders,  and  so  framed  as  to  form  a wall  her- 
metically sealed  from  the  river  water.  Behind 
these  cylinders  is  another  row  placed  alternately 
behind  the  front  ones,  and  each  5 ft.  in  diameter 
and  6 ft.  in  length.  The  cylinders  were  sunk 
by  men  working  inside  the  cylinders  under  at- 
mospheric pressure  ; and  having  been  fixed  at 
their  proper  depth,  or  low-water  mark,  they 
were  filled  in  with  concrete,  upon  which  is 
built  the  masonry  of  the  quay- wall.  The 
work  is  of  a very  massive  character,  and  prac- 
tically solid  as  the  earth  itself.  It  is  150  yards 


in  length,  and  has  been  built  to  accom- 
modate the  large  Transatlantic  steamers  which 
are  expected  to  convey  large  quantities  of  grain 
and  other  provisions  to  the  warehouse,  and 
which  will  be  from  220  ft.  to  320  ft.  in  length, 
and  will  each  carry  about  3,000  tons  of  cargo, 
with  a draught  of  water  of  about  20  ft.  each. 
The  quay  at  this  point  is  about  125  ft.  in  width, 
and  upon  it  iron  hydraulic  hoists  are  now  being 
constructed  from  the  front  of  the  quay  to  the 
grain  warehouse,  so  as  to  form  a ready  means 
of  communication  between  the  front,  and 
more  particularly  adapted  to  the  rapid  discharge 
and  loading  of  vessels,  which  is  one  of  the 
essential  requisites  of  commerce  and  the  ship- 
ping business  in  modern  times,  and  has  been 
very  carefully  considered  and  provided  for  by 
the  company  by  whom  the  new  grain- warehouse 
has  been  constructed.  The  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  building  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Jackson, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Jackson.  Sir  Wm.  George  Armstrong  & Co. 
Elswick  Engine  Works,  are  the  contractors 
for  the  hydraulic  engines  for  working  the 
elevators  and  patent  band  machinery  which 
convey  the  grain  from  the  vessels  into  the  ware- 
house and  also  work  the  cleaning  apparatus 
and  weighing  hoppers.  Messrs.  John  Abbot  & 
Co.,  Gateshead,  are  the  contractors  for  the 
general  machinery,  including  steam-engine, 
boilers,  accumulator,  pressing  pipes,  and  hy- 
draulic fire-pumps  and  fire-extinguishing  appa- 
ratus; and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  has  been  the 
contractor  for  the  construction  of  the  new  quay- 
wall,  for  which  Mr.  Fowler,  the  borough  engineer, 
has  been  the  engineer,  and  the  cost  of  which  is 
upwards  of  30,000i.  Mr.  John  Thompson,  Cioth 
Market,  is  the  engineer  for  the  building  and 
machinery. 


THE  WEDGWOOD  INSTITUTE,  BURSLEM. 

A few  years  ago  a movement  was  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Mr.  William 
Woodall  with  a testimonial  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of 
the  Wedgwood  Institute  and  tho  work  carried 
on  within  its  walls.  Upwards  of  4001.  was 
subscribed,  but  Mr.  Woodall  not  only  declined 
to  accept  the  testimonial  for  his  own  benefit, 
but  with  great  generosity  promised  whatever 
might  be  needed  beyond  that  amount  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  fitting  up  additional 
rooms  for  a museum  and  other  pressing  require- 
ments, on  condition  that  the  burgesses  would 
simultaneously  undertake  the  repair  and  reno- 
vation of  the  existing  building  by  subscription. 
This  renovation,  involving  a few  slight  structural 
alterations,  has  been  effected,  and  the  museum 
has  been  built  at  fa  total  cost  of  about 
1,000L  by  Mr.  W.  Cooke,  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
G.  B.  Ford,  architect.  The  new  portion  of 
the  Institute  is  approached  from  the  grand 
staircase  by  a spacious  corridor,  and  com- 
prises a museum  on  the  first  floor  25  ft.  8 in. 
by  17  ft.,  with  a smaller  room  18  ft.  by 
10  ft.  6 in.  Underneath  these  are  rooms 
which  can  be  used  for  general  purposes. 
The  committee  are  thus  enabled  to  remove  the 
various  works  of  art  from  the  reading-room  to 
a place  suitable  for  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  readers  will 
be  increased.  The  upper  rooms  are  lighted 
from  the  top.  The  floors  are  cf  fire-proof  con- 
struction, laid  with  encaustic  tiles. 

The  new  buildings  were  formally  opened  on 
the  11th  inst.,  with  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  George  Mason,  A.R.A.,  and  James  Holland, 
both  of  them  artists  connected  with  North  Staf- 
fordshire. 

The  Mayor  having  declared  the  buildings  to 
be  open,  Professor  Colvin  gave  an  address  on 
the  works  of  the  two  artists  mentioned.  There 
were,  he  said  (in  conclusion),  only  two  or  three 
great  provincial  towns,  such  as  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  which  were  at  present  likely  to  bo 
great  centres  of  art  worthy  the  name  ; but  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  works  of  art 
should  not  be  so  much  centralised, — when  there 
should  be  other  centres  besides  that  great 
Babylon  of  London.  That  Mason  should  have 
been  born  in  that  neighbourhood,  should  have 
come  back  there  and  painted  Staffordshire 
scenes,  and  that  an  exhibition  should  be  held  in 
his  honour  in  Burslem,  was  an  indication  of  that 
future  which  ono  hoped  for  in  art.  In  the 
pastoral  eastern  counties  of  England,  two  artists, 
— Crowe  and  Crome, — had  been  produced,  who 
had  described  the  scenes  of  their  native  counties. 
He  wanted  to  see  the  works  of  such  men  recog- 
nised in  their  own  town  and  neighbourhood,  so 
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xhat  artistic  resources  of  the  country  might  be 
ndefinitely  developed.  He  alluded  to  the  effect 
of  the  vast  industries  of  the  Potteries  on  the  dis- 
trict, and  said,  notwithstanding  the  grimness  of 
the  district,  the  tall  chimneys,  and  the  lowhouses, 
there  was  much  there  that  was  capable  of 
picturesque  rendering.  Those  pottery  towns 
would  not  have  done  their  duty  until  they  had 
trained  the  eyes  and  instincts  of  the  people,  so 
that  they  might  record  artistically  the  aspects 
of  their  actual  existence  as  it  was.  There  was 
plenty  to  be  done  in  that  way, — plenty  to  yield 
results  which  should  have  their  value  to  pos- 
terity. It  was  to  the  encouragement  of  art, 
both  by  the  development  of  the  local  Bpirit  in 
artists  and  their  love  for  their  native  soil,  that 
he  looked  for  the  real  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  art. 


MONUMENTS  AND  STATUES. 

Lord  Colonsay. — There  has  just  been  erected 
on  the  Island  of  Colonsay  by  the  inhabitants  a 
large  granite  monument  in  commemoration  of 
the  late  Lord  Colonsay.  As  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  monument  erected  about  three  years 
ago  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  one  was 
destroyed  by  lightning  shortly  after  it  was  com. 
pleted.  The  monument  now  erected,  like  the 
former  one,  has  been  designed  in  the  form  of  an 
obelisk,  and,  as  placed  on  a cairn,  stands  30  ft. 
in  height.  It  is  executed  in  unpolished  red 
granite.  In  order  to  prevent  the  recui-rence  of  the 
disaster  which  befel  the  former  monument,  a 
lightning  conductor  has  been  fixed. 

Dr.  James  Bryce,  F.O.S. — The  local  monument 
in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Bryce,  erected 
to  mark  the  spot  where  he  fell  in  the  Pass  of 
Inverfarigaig,  has  been  completed.  The  monu- 
ment consists  merely  of  an  upright  monolith, 
undressed  and  rude,  nearly  as  taken  from  the 
high  craig  beside  which  it  stands.  The  stone  is 
about  12  fc.  above  the  ground,  and  is  based 
upon  a rock  slightly  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
road,  which  passes  within  a few  yards.  The 
following  inscription  has  been  engraved  upon  a 
part  of  the  stone  dressed  for  the  purpose  : — 

‘‘In  memory  of  James  Bryce,  LL.D.,  F.G.8.,  F.R.S.E., 
a distinguished  geologist ; born  near  Coleraine,  Ireland, 
1806  ; killed  opposite  this  spot,  while  in  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  science,  July  11th,  1877.  Erected  by  scientilic 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Inverness." 

Sam  Bough,  R.S.A. — The  monument  to  the 
late  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A.,  which  was  mentioned 
a few  weeks  ago,  has  been  placed  over  the 
painter's  grave  in  Dean  Cemetery.  The  out- 
come of  a subscription  started  shortly  after  Mr. 
Bough’s  death,  under  the  auspices  of  a com- 
mittee presided  over  by  Sir  Daniel  Macnee, 
P. R.S.A.,  the  memorial  was  designed  by  Mr.  W. 
Brodie,  R.S.A. , and  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
John  Rhind.  It  is  a simple  structure  of  grey 
New  Galloway  granite,  bearing  on  one  side  a 
bronze  relievo  of  the  late  artist’s  head  and  bust, 
modelled  by  Mr.  Brodie,  and  cast,  it  is  stated,  at 
Sir  John  Steell’s  foundry. 

llighgate  Cemetery. — A marble  monument,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  architect,  has  just 
been  erected  in  Mr.  Julius  Beer’s  mausoleum, 
Highgate  Cemetery,  a view  of  which  was  given 
in  our  pages,  to  the  memory  of  his  only  daughter. 
The  design  is  in  Italian  Renaissance.  Standing 
on  two  steps,  in  St.  Ann’s  marble,  is  a moulded 
base,  bearing  a sarcophagus,  in  which  will  be 
placed  the  coffin.  On  this  will  be  a group  in 
statuary  marble,  representing  an  angel  receiving 
the  spirit  of  the  departed.  The  group  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  A.R.  A.  Around  is  a 
recessed  arch  and  jambs,  with  carved  angels  in 
spandrels.  On  each  side  of  the  sarcophagus 
is  a pedestal  supporting  a square  column  and 
pilaster  richly  fluted,  with  carved  capitals.  Over 
these  is  a bold  entablature,  in  the  frieze  of 
which,  and  over  the  group,  are  a number  of 
cherubs  holding  a ribbon.  The  material  is 
Sicilian  marble,  and  the  monument  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Terry,  architectural 
sculptor,  Lambeth-road,  who  is  also  preparing  a 
floor  in  coloured  marbles  for  the  mausoleum.  A 
bronze  gate,  carved  by  Mr.  Brindley,  and  cast 
by  Mr.  Young,  of  Pimlico,  has  just  been  hung 
in  position. 

Archdeacon  Moore. — A recumbent  effigy  of 
the  late  Archdeacon  of  Stafford  has  been  placed 
on  the  altar-pedestal  in  the  south  choir  aisle  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  The  figure  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  of  white 
Italian  marble,  and  the  pedestal  on  which  it 
rests  is  composed  of  alabaster  and  British  and 
foreign  marbles.  The  front  of  the  latter  is 
ornamented  with  a scroll  of  marble  mosaics, 


with  a panel  in  the  centre  of  rich  green  Anglesey 
marble.  Columns  of  Languedoc  marble  are 
also  introduced.  In  the  hollow  of  the  cornice, 
which  is  of  Levantine  marble,  is  the  inscription, 
written  by  Dean  Bickersteth.  The  work  was 
designed  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  and 
the  pedestal  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley. 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  H.  S.  SotheronEstcourt. — 
The  unveiling  of  the  memorial  statue  to  the 
late  Mr.  Sotheron-Estcourt  took  place  at  Devizes 
on  the  16th  inst.  The  memorial  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Reading,  from  a 
design  furnished  by  Mr.  Woodyer,  architect, 
Graffham,  Guildford.  It  consists  of  a full- 
length  statue  by  Mr.  Nichols,  of  London,  in 
combination  with  a fountain. 

Frangois  Arago. — A statue  of  Francois  Arago, 
the  astronomer,  is  to  be  unveiled  at  Perpignan 
on  Sunday  next,  September  21. 

Robert  Bruce.  — The  Lochmaben  statue  of 
King  Robert  the  Bruce  was  unveiled  on  the 
13th  inst.  by  Miss  Alice  Hope  Johnstone.  Carved 
out  of  a close-grained  freestone  obtained  from 
Fairholm  Quarry,  near  Hawick,  the  figure  stands 
8 ft.  high,  irrespective  of  the  plinth  on  which  it 
rests  ; and  is  to  be  placed  at  the  height  of  10  ft. 
from  the  ground,  on  a pedestal  of  Dalbeattie 
granite  of  simple  design.  The  sculptor,  Mr. 
John  Hutchison,  R.S.A.,  has  sought  to  repre- 
sent the  king  as  a sturdy  warrior. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Bradford. — The  Mayor  and  Town  Council  of 
Bradford  recently  spent  two  days  in  inspecting 
the  whole  of  the  vast  system  of  waterworks 
which,  completed  and  in  progress,  forms  the 
principal  undertaking  of  the  Corporation.  On 
the  first  day  the  high-level  works  were  visited, 
these  including  the  Horton  Bank  and  Brayshaw 
Reservoirs,  the  Stubden  Reservoir,  and  the  new 
compensation  reservoirs  and  conduits  at  Leeming 
and  Leeshaw,  at  the  head  of  the  Oxenhope 
Valley.  The  mayor  (Mr.  Angus  Holden)  ex- 
pressed his  great  satisfaction  at  the  successful 
completion  of  the  works,  which,  as  he  observed, 
were  designed  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  Brad- 
ford, but  of  some  thirty  surrounding  townships. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  waterworks 
engineer,  Mr.  Binnie  ; to  Mr.  Gott,  who,  when  in 
the  service  of  the  Corporation,  originated  the 
Oxenhope  scheme;  to  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Crabtree  Bros.  & Sugden ; to  Mr.  Lee,  their 
assistant ; and  to  Mr.  Patterson,  the  clerk  of 
the  works.  On  the  second  day  the  corporation 
first  visited  the  Silsden  compensation  reservoir, 
part  of  the  undertaking  of  the  old  Bradford 
Waterworks  Company,  where  Mr.  Binnie,  the 
waterworks  engineer,  briefly  explained  the 
object  of  the  reservoir,  its  capacity,  drainage- 
area,  &c.  The  drive  was  then  continued  by 
Addingham  to  the  Chelker  Reservoir,  and  thence 
the  party  proceeded  by  Draughton  and  Embsay 
to  the  navvy  settlement  at  Halton  Moor,  above 
Barden.  Here  is  the  terminus  of  a railway 
which  has  been  constructed  by  the  contractors 
for  the  upper  Barden  reservoir,  and  which  runs 
along  the  hill-side  for  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  to  the  site  of  the  new  works.  A special 
train  was  waiting,  and  in  this  the  party  were 
conveyed  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  new 
reservoir,  where  the  principal  feeder  is  received. 
After  an  inspection  of  the  works,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Binnie,  the  party  walked  down 
to  the  lower  reservoirs,  where  the  carriages 
were  in  waiting,  and  were  soon  en  route  to 
llkley,  where  the  party  celebrated  the  occasion 
by  dining  together. 

Blantyre. — As  the  Local  Authority  has  not 
succeeded  in  agreeing  with  the  proprietors  and 
others  whose  lands  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  scheme  for  obtaining  a supply  of  water 
for  the  special  water  supply  district,  it  has  been 
resolved,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  to  petition  the  Home  Secretary  to 
be  allowed  to  put  in  force  the  powers  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  agreed  upon. 

Burntisland. — The  Corporation  of  Burntisland 
have  recently  opened  new  waterworks  for  the 
supply  of  the  town.  The  works,  of  which  Mr. 
John  Sang,  of  Kirkcaldy,  is  the  engineer,  have 
cost  about  25,0001.  The  distributing  reservoir 
is  situated  at  Kilmundy,  a mile  north-west  of 
the  town,  200  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  about 
40  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  other  reservoir. 
The  principal  reservoir  is  at  Cullalo.  The 
gathering  ground,  of  which  it  is  the  culmination, 
extends  to  1,200  acres,  and  the  reservoir  itself 


covers  forty-three  acres.  It  has  a capaci)  ] 

100.000. 000  gallons,  or  about  140  days’  su 
The  inhabitants  of  Burntisland  are  uowprov  ; 
for  at  the  rate  of  70  gallons  per  head  per  > 
as  against  16  or  17  in  the  best  yield  of  i 
former  supply. 

Keith. — New  waterworks  for  Keith  and  q 
Keith,  in  Banffshire,  have  recently  been  op;: 
by  the  Local  Authority.  The  water  is  colltdj 
from  springs  in  the  glacks  between  the  hi 
Balloch,  about  three  miles  and  a half  1 
Keith.  The  reservoir  cost  1,8951.,  and  the  ]l 

2.0971.,  and  other  items  of  expenditure  M 
the  total  cost  up  to  nearly  5,000J.  The  wj 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Willet,  C.E.,  Abero,. 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Scott,  contractor!: 
Pirie  acting  as  inspector  of  the  works.  j 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE.  ! 

Kirkintilloch. — It  is  proposed  to  carry  r. 
scheme  of  drainage  for  Lenzie  aud  Kirkinti; 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  4,200Z.  Mr.  Cop, 
of  Glasgow,  is  the  engineer. 

Selkirk. — At  a meeting  of  the  Selkirk  ' 
Council  and  Police  Commission,  on  the  8th  ij 
Provost  Anderson,  referring  to  the  compliS 
of  the  new  sewerage  works,  said  the  town'] 
now  provided  with  a complete  system  of  u 
ground  drainage,  with  filtration  and  irrig 
works,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  a 
Rivers  Pollution  Act.  In  carrying  out; 
object  it  had  been  necessary  to  cons/ 
upwards  of  five  miles  of  drains;  those  had, 
laid  with  fireclay  pipes,  jointed  with  Por 
cement.  At  intervals  there  were  man;  | 
flushing-tanks,  and  ventilating-shafts  c: 
above  the  chimney-tops.  So  far  as  theili 
perience  went,  the  works  appeared  to  r 
success,  the  small  quantity  of  water  ret- 
to  the  river  after  leaving  the  irrigation  g i 
being  clear,  pure,  and  tasteless. 

Galashiels. — At  a meeting  of  the  Gala. 
Town  Council,  on  the  8th  inst.,  it  was  agre.^ 
employ  Mr.  Lundy,  C.E.,  Cardiff,  to  m 
map  of  the  burgh  suitable  for  a general  dm 
scheme.  


DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES  IN  THE  f! 
OF  LONDON. 

Tue  large  extent  of  property  in  LondoiJ 
dangerous  state  of  disrepair  may  be  surT 
from  the  following  report  made  at  one  nr  : 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, — the  nril 
on  the  9th  inst. : — 

Notices  in  Reference  to  various  Dangerous  Strw'i. 

Reported  ls<  time: — By  Mr.  Power— No.  109,.,' 
Thames-street,  west  external  wall ; No.  109,  Ol 
Thames-street,  archway  or  floor  over  a 
way;  No.  109,  Upper  Thames-street,  front! 
No.  109,  Upper  Thames-street,  rear  external 
(next  skylight).  Certificates  (premises  danger;  ' 
By  Mr.  Power— No.  109,  Upper  Tkames-streefl 
external  wall ; No.  109,  Upper  Thames-street,  arc);  : 
floor  over  a public  way  ; No.  109,  Upper  Thuraesili 
front  wall;  No.  109,  Upper  Thames-street,  rear e’1 
wall  (next  skylight).  By  Mr.  Collins— Nos.  29  in 
Botolph-lano;  |No.  8,  Botolph-alley;  No.  7,  Bv 
alley;  No.  21,  Love-lane,  Eastcheap.  Reports  {ico  p 
done)  : — By  Mr.  Collins — The  “George"  publiaH 
corner  of  Mansell- street  and  Little  Somerset-strcei. 
“George”  public-house,  and  No.  12,  Little  So;' 
street;  Nos.  10  and  11,  Little  Somerset-street;  'H 
Little  Somerset-street ; Nos.  19  and  21,  Mausell-stl: 

Reports  (works  done). — By  Mr.  Collins- No. 
square,  Houndsditch  ; No.  3,  Love-lane,  Eastcheap  lu 
Botolph-alley  : Nos.  31  and  33,  Fenchurch-street;  j 
Botolph-alley  and  No.  7,  Love-lane.  By  Mr.  Povrijj 
123,  Lower  Thames-street,  and  being  the  southern  c~ 
wall;  No.  124,  Lower  Thames-street,  and  bei  j 
southern  external  wall ; Nos.  123  and  121,  . 1 
Thames-street;  No.  4,  Paternoster-row;  Nos.  11;  J 
Paternoster-row;  Nos.  8,  9,  and  11,  Ivy-lane;  > j 
Upper  Thames-street  aud  Fyo  Foot-lane;  No.  I'1 
gate-bill;  and  Nos.  10  and  11,  Printing-house-lane.; 


Presentation. — At  Swanage  a large  g: 1 
ing  recently  took  place  at  the  Mowlem  Intt 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Mrs.  Burt  wr 
address  and  portrait  of  her  husband,  subsi  ' 
for  by  the  workpeople  and  friends  of  A 
Mowlem  & Burt,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr 
becoming  Sheriff  of  London.  The  portr 
the  work  of  Mr.  Edgar  Williams.  On  the 
form  were  the  Lord  and  Lady  Mayores. 
Sheriff  Bnrt,  and  Mrs.  Burt,  and  a depu 
from  London  to  represent  the  subscribers! ' 
Hall,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  subsex 
requested  the  Lord  Mayor  to  present  the  a1 
and  portrait  to  Mrs.  Burt.  The  Lord  U 
in  doing  so  said  that  over  1,000  workmen  ir 
employ  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Burt  had  subscribe; 
only  in  London  and  Swanage,  but  alsc 
Aberdeen  and  Guernsey. 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 


listings. — The  Local  Government  Board  has 
jriioned  a loan  of  15,000£.  to  the  Corporation 
(listings  for  the  erection  of  new  municipal 
jjings,  which  will  not  include  a town-hall, 
l will  comprise  a commodious  Police  and 
Oty  Court, — which  is  much  needed, — with 
tlsual  municipal  offices.  The  site  belonging 
I.e  Corporation  was  not  large  enough  for  a 
,t  hall,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high 
In  of  eligible  building  land  in  Hastings,  a now 
((together  with  the  extra  buildings,  would 
1 just  doubled  the  cost,  and  have  made  it 
t»30,0002.  instead  of  15,0001.  At  the  meet- 
i 'f  the  Town  Council  on  the  5th  inst.,  a 


i»|r,  amounting  to  12,1801.  was  accepted  for 
iticecution  of  the  work. 

n\igton. — At  a meeting  of  the  Longton  Town 
i iil,  on  the  4th  inst.,  it  was  unanimously 
ilj'ed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Baths 
Hiittee,  to  erect  baths  on  the  site  of  tho 
Kground,  and  the  surveyor  was  instructed 
inparo  the  necessary  plans. 
menhall. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Willenhall 
B Board,  on  the  1st  inst.,  a report  of  the 
ferage  Committee  was  read.  Mr.  John  Clark 
* led  and  explained  how  the  lease  from  the 
illif  Lichfield  affected  tho  land  which  it  was 
p)3ed  to  purchase  for  carrying  out  the 
ilage  scheme,  after  which  it  was  resolved, 
lb  such  report  be  received,  and  that  this 
I,  after  the  fullest  discussion,  are  of 
c'  n that  the  price  of  3001.  an  acre,  asked  by 
IfLichfield’s  agent  for  the  land  in  question, 
high,  and  bo  far  above  what  they  are 
•I'd  is  its  fair  value,  that  they  do  not  feel 
jied  in  accepting  it.” 

«Sj sail. — The  new  post-office  buildings,  which 
Several  months  past  have  been  in  coarse  of 
lion  at  the  junction  of  the  two  new  streets 
Kj  back  of  the  County  Court,  are  now  nearly 
ti  id.  The  style  is  Italian,  the  materials 
gjieing  red  brick,  with  etone  dressings  and 
t e.  From  the  vestibule,  entrance  is  ob- 
to  the  public  office,  a well-arraDged 
JJiuent,  24  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  broad,  and  15  ft. 
hi  Along  the  centre  of  this  apartment  is  a 
to  mahogany  counter,  with  desks  for  the 
lotion  of  money-order,  telegraph,  and 
it  business,  whilst  at  the  side  are  compart- 
for  the  writing  of  telegrams.  At  the 
to  'f  the  general  office  is  the  sorting-room, 
by  21'  ft.,  and  the  postmaster’s  office 
P s.  The  upper  floor  is  reached  by  a stone 
f'ise,  and  the  set  of  rooms  in  this  part  of 
W ilding  includes  the  telegraphic  opernting- 
f the  messengers’  waiting-room,  a retiring- 
for  the  clerks,  a similar  room  for  the 
Jfccarriers,  the  battery-room,  a bedroom,  &c. 

1 ptal  cost  will  exceed  4,0001.  The  work 
P’sem  carried  out  by  Mr.  D.  Moore,  from 
“j(8  by  Mr.  James  Williams,  of  H.M.  Office 
°I,rks.  Mr.  G.  Reavell,  Birmingham,  has 
W is  clerk  of  the  works. 


-i'lei/. — The  Local  Board  of  Shipley,  near 
Wrd,  have,  in  pursuance  of  powers  conferred 
'llthem  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1874,  in 
Rliof  many  adverse  circumstances,  made 
51  arable  progress  in  street  and  other  im- 
P‘  tents,  of  which  along  and  detailed  account 
P'ien  published  in  the  Bradford  Observer. 
Ms  years  the  town  of  Shipley  has  acquired 
importance  of  which  its  founders  had  no 
Pj  e conception.  Originally  a few  clusters 
? lses  bordering  the  market-place,  and  a 
1.  lino  of  dwellings  along  the  main  high 
‘jfrom  Leeds  to  Skipton,  constituted 
hole  of  Shipley  village  early  in  the 
Pjit  century.  Even  in  1826,  when  the 
1 was  built,  the  erection  of  that  edifice 
^ 'oked  upon  as  a great  mistake,  the  site 
1 considered  so  far  away  from  the  village. 

. ^sequences  of  abnormal  growth  are  seen 
‘•’  narrowness  of  the  roads,  as  well  as  in  the 
J1  ar  construction  of  many  of  the  dwellings. 
,!)  other  hand,  the  better  arrangement  of 
s.  and  houses  in  the  newer  portions  of  the 
1;''>  as  on  the  higher  side  of  Churoh-lane 
rl{  ltaire,  so  threw  into  the  shade  the  cramped 
-1  and  streets  of  old  Shipley,  that  a re- 
‘ ing  was  almost  necessitated  for  the  sake  of 
;ll  auce.  The  Public  Health  Act  was  adopted 
township  in  1853,  after  a local  inquiry 
/oily  established  the  necessity  of  some 
“ ing  hand  being  laid  upon  the  place,  and 
Established,  the  new  authority  exhibited 
^enterprise  in  obtaining  a Waterworks  and 
c Act,  the  powers  of  which  were  extended 
S]»5  aud  1873.  By  the  Act  of  1874,  in 
- n to  other  provisions  for  rendering  more 


efficient  the  administration  of  the  town,  the 
Local  Board  were  empowered  to  borrow,  in 
respect  to  the  water  undertaking,  10,0001. ; in 
respect  to  street  improvements,  50,0001.  ; and  in 
respect  to  other  purposes,  40,0001.  The  Board 
have  since  obtained  an  addition  to  their  powers 
for  street  improvements  amounting  to  16,0001., 
making  a total  of  66,0001.  borrowed  for  this 
purpose  alone.  The  waterworks  scheme  of  the 
Board,  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
town,  has  turned  out  a somewhat  expensive 
affair.  The  principal  reservoir  at  Eldwick,  for 
which  an  estimate  of  28,0001.  was  given,  has 
already  cost  over  50,0001.,  and  it  is  not  yet 
completed. 

Salisbury. — The  new  banking  premises  for 
Messrs.  Piuckney  Bros,  have  just  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Market-place,  at  the  corner  of 
Winchester-street.  The  building  is  in  the 
domesticated  Btylo  of  half  - timbered  Tudor 
work,  the  principal  material  being  red  brick.  In 
the  lower  parts  Bath  stone  dressings  are  freely 
introduced,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  upper  por- 
tions are  of  half-timbered  work,  filled  in  with 
stuccoed  plaster,  ornamented  with  sgraffito. 
The  entrance  porch  has  supporters  on  either 
side  sculptured  in  stone,  in  the  shape  of  griffins 
on  their  haunches,  bearing  shields.  Upon  these 
shields  are  emblazoned  respectively  the  arms  of 
the  Pinckney  family  and  the  civic  arms  of 
Sarum.  The  barge-boards  of  the  various  gables 
are  enriched  by  carved  oak  work,  and  above  the 
numerous  gables  and  gablets  of  tho  building 
tower  the  tall  red  brick  chimneys.  Th e sgraffito 
work,  as  well  as  all  the  wood  and  stone  carving 
upon  the  building,  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  mosaic  floor  in 
the  entrance  lobby  is  by  Messrs.  Burke,  of 
London.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  of 
London,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 

Messrs.  Hale  & Sons,  builders,  of  Salisbury. 

A fine-art  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  in  Salisbury 
during  the  week  commencing  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  James  Hussey  is  the  honorary 
secretary. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  painters  held  a pri- 
vate mass  meeting  on  tho  12th  instant,  and 
adopted  resolutions  in  favour  of  trade  organisa- 
tion. 

The  Potteries. — The  master-builders  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent  and  those  of  Newcastle-under- Lyne, 
Hanley,  Burslem,  Longton,  and  Tunstall,  have 
resolved  on  a general  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  bricklayers  and  other  operatives,  owing  to 
the  general  fall  of  wages  throughout  the 
country. At  a meeting  of  the  Master  Pot- 

ters’ Association  at  Hanley  on  the  11th  instant 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  reduce  absolutely 
the  wages  paid  to  all  workmen  in  the  china 
and  earthenware  trades  of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  10  per  cent.,  and  it  is  stated  that 
there  was  a strong  feeling  against  arbitration. 

London. — A strike  has  occurred  among  some 
of  the  workmen  of  Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson, 
builders,  Worship-street.  That  firm  is  now 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  a block  of  ware- 
houses in  Fann-street,  Aldersgate-street,  and  it 
appears  that  about  a month  ago  the  labourers 
engaged  on  the  job  oomplained  of  having  in- 
sufficient help  to  serve  the  bricklayers,  and 
that  the  foreman,  on  the  12th  instant, 
having  given  an  irregular  order,  the  men  who 
were  getting  52d.  per  hour  demanded  more 
help,  or  an  increase  of  id.  per  hour.  The 
demand  was  refused,  and  they,  followed  by  the 
bricklayers — thirty-one  men  in  all, — thereupon 
left  their  work,  and  got  their  money.  This,  how- 
ever, had  not  affected  the  masons’  and  carpen- 
ters’ work  on  the  job,  which  has  not  been 
stopped,  as  a few  bricklayers  remained,  and 
lads  have  supplied  the  place  of  bricklayers’ 

labourers. On  the  13th  instant,  at  a meeting 

of  the  members  of  the  engineering  trade,  held 
at  tho  Rising  Sun,  Blackfriars-road,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Executive  committee  for  tho 
men  on  strike  presented  the  weekly  balance- 
sheet,  which  stated  that  a committee  appointed 
by  the  West  London  branch  had  investigated 
the  strike-books,  and  had  certified  that  there 
were  no  grounds  for  the  imputation  of  dishonesty 
and  mismanagement  which  had  been  cast  upon 
the  officers  by  recent  auditors.  There  were 
now  286  men  and  432  children  on  the  strike- 
rolls,  the  highest  pay  to  them  being  7s.  6d. 
weekly. 

Manchester. — On  the  5th  inst.  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Associations 
of  House  Painters  met  at  the  offices  of  the 


Master  Builders’  Association,  No.  45,  Arcade 
Chambers,  and  signed  the  following  award  of 
the  Mayor  of  Manchester  : — 

“ Having  hold  a court  of  arbitration  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  certain  differences  between  the  master  and  opera- 
tive house-painters  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  heard 
the  various  facts  stated  and  arguments  used  on  both  siileB, 
and  having  duly  considered  the  same,  I decide  and  award 
as  follows  On  tho  question  of  wages,  That  the  employers 
have  established  to  my  satisfaction  that  there  is  just  cause 
for  a reduction  in  tho  wages  now  paid,  and  that  the  standard 
rate  of  wages  be  reduced  ou  and  after  September  1st,  from 
7jd-  to7d.  per  hour.  As  regards  town  work  and  walking 
time,  that  tho  system  hitherto  adopted  of  workmen  pro- 
ceeding in  the  morning  to  certain  points  or  boundaries 
other  than,  and  often  in  opposite  directions  to  where,  their 
work  lies,  and  of  charging  the  time  occupied  in  walking 
from  such  points  or  boundaries  to  their  wo  k at  tho  rate  of 
working  wages,  is  vicious  in  principle,  wasteful  in  practice, 
and  unjust  in  result,  and  must  be  abolished  ; and  that  the 
new  rule  proposed  by  tho  employers  to  the  effect  that 
‘men  working  within  three  miles  of  Albert-square  must  be 
on  the  job  at  starling  time  ’ is  sound  in  principle  and  ap- 
proved by  me  accordingly.  As  regards  country  work,  that 
the  scale  of  distances  proposed  by  the  employers,  with  tho 
extra  pay  for  lodgings,  and  the  conditions  as  to  men  travel- 
ling to  and  from  their  homes,  are  reasonable,  and  must  bo 
adopted,  with  the  following  addition  : That  the  men  have 
Is.  per  week  extra  when  having  to  stay  in  the  country  ou 
Sunday.  Charles  8.  Grundy,  Mayor,  Arbitrator.” 

The  Scotch  Iron  Trade. — The  ironmasters  of 
Scotland,  at  a meeting  held  on  the  9th  inst.  in 
Glasgow,  resolved  not  to  raise  the  pay  of  their 
operatives,  and  also  to  put  out  of  blast  one- 
third  of  the  furnaces  at  present  in  operation. 

Dearth  of  Worlc  at  the  Antipodes. — The  Mel- 
bourne Argus  says  the  condition  of  the  artisans 
and  labourers  in  Victoria  at  the  present  time  is 
most  deplorable.  On  every  hand  there  is  a cry 
of  workmen  of  all  kinds  being  out  of  employ- 
ment. On  the  23rd  of  June  a deputation  from 
tho  unemployed  presented  to  the  Government  a 
petition  praying  for  work.  It  was  signed  by 
1,001  men,  comprising  labourers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  engineers,  moulders,  tinsmiths, 
plumbers,  painters,  bricklayers,  masons,  and 
other  trades. 

Intimidation. — Mr.  Henry  White,  of  Water- 
ford, having  procured  a set  of  Messrs.  Allen 
Ransome  & Co.’s  ingenious  butter-firkin-making 
machines,  mentioned  by  us  in  connexion  with 
the  Agricultural  Show  at  Kilburn,  has  received 
a letter  threatening  himself  and  his  business 
with  destruction  uuless  he  gives  up  the  idea. 

At  Manchester,  a man  named  Dore,  a glass- 

cutter,  who  has  been  working  on  his  own 
account  in  disi'egard  of  the  rules  of  the  union, 
of  which  he  is  presumably  not  even  a member, 
and  whose  offence  has  been  an  endeavour  to  find 
purchasers  for  his  work,  has  been  shot  at  and 
wounded  in  the  public  streets,  and  has  been 
again  threatened,  and  even  assaulted,  since  his 
discharge  from  the  infirmary. 


CLOCKS  AND  BELLS. 

Hathersage.  — A new  clock  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  churoli  tower  of  this  village.  It 
strikes  the  hours,  chimes  the  Cambridge  quarters, 
and  shows  time  on  one  dial  5 ft.  diameter.  It 
was  manufactured  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  Derby. 

Storrimjton. — A new  turret-clock  has  just  been 
fixed  in  the  tower  of  Storrington  Church,  near 
Pulborough.  It  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Benson,  of  London,  who  has  already  made  and 
fixed  a large  number  of  clocks  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  clock  is  made  upon  the  latest 
principles,  the  bed  or  frame  being  of  cast  iron, 
the  different  parts  so  constructed  and  bolted  into 
the  same  that  any  portion  can  be  easily  removed 
for  cleaning  or  other  purposes  without  disturbing 
the  remainder. 


Too  Fast. — One  of  the  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1873  was  to  defeat  certain  railroad  projects  in 
Virginia,  and  suddenly  check  tho  growth  in  its 
iufancy  of  a grandly  laid-out  city  noar  Quantico, 
in  Prince  William  County,  in  that  State,  about 
thirty  miles  down  the  Potomac.  New  York 
capitalists  purchased  there  a tract  of  land, — 
about  7,000  acres.  This  tract  they  laid  out  in 
streets,  avenues,  and  squares,  and  named  it 
Potomac  City.  Mr.  Bangs  was  so  confident  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  that  he  imme- 
diately had  erected,  near  the  intersection  of 
Potomac-avenue  aud  the  railroad,  a large  hotel. 
This  is  a concrete  building  of  four  stories,  con- 
taining 122  rooms,  and  it  cost  §68,000.  It  is  well 
arranged  and  finely  finished.  This  building,  now 
occupied  only  by  some  one  to  care  for  it,  has 
long  been  a wonder  to  those  who  have  caught 
sight  of  it  from  passing  cars  or  steamers.  The 
enclosure  surrounding  it  having  once  or  twice 
been  cultivated  in  corn,  gave  it  a still  more 
singular  appearance, — a hotel  in  a cornfield. 
Washington  Star. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  WALTER  NEWALL. 

An  unostentatious  but  useful  and  honourable 
career  was  closed  by  the  death,  on  the  28th  ult., 
of  Mr.  Walter  Newall,  late  principal  clerk  in 
the  Building  Act  office  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  Mr.  Newall,  who  was  in  his  75th  year, 
entered  the  public  service  in  September,  18 14,  as 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Official  Referees  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  of  1844.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1855,  Mr.  Newall  elected 
to  take  offico  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  a position  which  he  occupied  until  May, 
1878,  when  he  retired,  the  Board  granting  him  the 
maximum  allowance  under  the  Superannuation 
Actof  1866.  Mr.  Newell  maybe  said  to  have  de- 
voted himself  to  the  Building  Act,  and  had  a con- 
siderable part  in  the  framing  of  the  Act  of  1855, 
and  of  the  various  measures  which  had  been 
put  forward  for  the  purpose  of  amending  and 
extending  that  Act.  He  was  examined  at  con- 
siderable length  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade, 
presided  over  by  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  in 
1876,  and  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
municipal  government  of  the  metropolis  his 
lengthened  experience  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment made  him  a valuable  adviser.  Mr. 
Newall’s  face  and  figure  must  be  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  there  must  be  but  few 
connected  with  building  in  the  metropolis  who 
have  not  received  some  kindness  at  his  hands, 
and  who  will  not  remember  him  as  an  upright, 
single-minded  public  servant. 


Woolridge,  to  whom  the  prisoner  Mullins  was  carman. 
Instead  of  8,000,  only  6,500  bricks  were  delivered  on  his 
premises.  Another  carman,  named  Silu^y,  was  with 
Mullins,  and  they  each  took  600  bricks,  and  according  to 
his  statement,  instead  of  going  the  direct  road  to  Kilbtirn, 
where  they  had  to  take  them,  Mullins  went  down 
another  road,  and  when  Sibley  got  to  the  place  he  did  not 
fiud  Mullins  there.  The  same  evening  he  went  to  Taylor’s 
place,  and  there  found  500  bricks  that  had  been  shot  out 
loose,  and  ho  brought  away  one  of  the  bricks  to  show  that 
it  was  of  the  same  kind  they  had  to  deliver  on  the  pre- 
mises of  the  prosecutor.  Detective  Clury  afterwards 
went  to  Taylor,  whom  he  found  in  an  unfinished  building 
in  Kilburn-iane,  and  told  him  that  he  had  come  to  make 
inquiries  about  a number  of  bricks  that  had  been  stolen, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Cohen,  22,  Portsdown-road,  Maida- 
vale,  and  as  some  had  been  found  on  his  premises  he  was 
asked  to  account  for  them,  and  whether  lie  hud  an 
invoice  for  them.  At  first  he  said  ho  knew  nothing  about 
them,  but  after  some  hesitation  he  said  he  supposed  that 
the  truth  must  come  out,  and  that  Andrew  had  shot  them 
there  as  he  could  not  get  them  through  the  lane  with 
him.  He  said  he  had  not  paid  for  them,  nor  had  he  used 
an)'.  The  detective  then  tola  him  that  he  had  seen  one  of  his 
men  take  two  hodfuls  on  to  the  scaffold  a short  time  before, 
and  he  believed  there  were  some  ou  the  scaffold  then. 
The  detective  added  he  should  take  him  into  custody 
for  receiving  a quantity  of  bricks  well  knowing  them  to 
have  been  stolen,  when  Taylor  said  ho  would  pay  Mr.  Cohen 
for  the  whole  lot.  He  was  then  taken  to  Kilburn  station, 
and  Mullins  was  apprehended  the  same  evening. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  guiltj  against  both  the 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
WOOD-CARVING. 

This  school  -was  established  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  the  neglected  arc  of  wood-carving 
iu  this  country  by  a committee  of  gentlemen, 
who,  being  aided  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the 
Drapers’  Company,  engaged  a Florentine  wood- 
carver,  Signor  Bulletti,  and  opened  a school  last 
year  at  3,  Somerset-street,  Oxford-street,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Donaldson.  A convenient 
room  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school,  and  the  Drapers’ 
Company  have  given  a further  grant  with  which 
the  committee  are  enabled  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  twelve  free  students. 

Candidates  for  free  studentships  are  selected 
from  persons  of  the  industrial  class  who  are 
intending  to  earn  their  living  by  wood-carving 
other  students  are  admitted  to  the  day  classes 
of  the  school  on  payment  of  21.  a month,  or  51. 
a quarter,  and  to  the  evening  classes  on  pay- 
ment of  15s.  a month,  or  21.  a quarter.  For 
particulars,  applications  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Healey,  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington. 
We  will  take  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the 
working  of  the  school. 


TAMPERING  WITH  “ TIME-SHEETS.” 


months,  and  Taylor  for  six  months. 


STAINES  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION. 


n, — I have  seen  an  advertisement  inviting  architects 

to  compete  for  this  work.  With  your  permission,  I should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  are 
asked  to  do  so. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  to  be  2,600 1.,  the  archi- 
tect whose  design  is  chosen  being  required  to  superintend 
its  erection.  The  Local  Board  magnanimously  put  it 
thus  “ It  is  not  proposed  to  oiler  a premium  for  plans, 
&c.,  but  a sum  of  100J.  will  be  paid,  which  shall  be  inclu- 
sive for  plans,  elevations,  sections,  &c.,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  works.”  We  shall  be  politely  asked  to 
work  for  honour  and  glory  next,  and  to  discard  such  a 
vulgar  and  prosaic  notion  as  being  compensated  for  one’s 
services.  I earnestly  hope  that  architects  who  respect 
their  calling  will  refuse  to  compete. 

The  profession  is  losing  caste,  and  its  members  have,  in 
a great  measure,  to  thank  themselves  for  it. 

Espbit  de  Cobps. 


capable  of  the  highest  and  most  artistic  tf 
ment.  Caps  and  other  foliated  parts  Bhoul: 
cast  in  block ; they  could  then  receive  hb 
an  amount  of  individual  art-treatment  aai 
would  at  the  hands  of  the  carver. 

John  L.  Bir1| 


SELF-ACTING  SYPHONS.  |, 
Sir, — In  the  short  abstract  you  have 
(at  p.  1002)  of  the  paper  I read  on  this  sc- 
at the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Assocf 
at  Sheffield,  your  description  of  the  a;! 
which  I have  finally  adopted  as  most  eft 
does  not  explain  what  is  really  the  ess 
feature  of  this  form;  viz.,  the  expedier 
throwing  the  water  clear  of  the  sides  c| 
Byphon.  At  the  upper  mouth  of  the  long- 
a conical  shell  is  fixed,  projecting  inwards  < 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube ; wherein 
water,  trickling  over  the  edge  of  the  sh  i 
directed  so  as  to  fall  towards  the  centre  r i 
tube,  and  thus  produce  the  maximum  efl  i 
displacing  the  air.  It  is  this  conical  .'3 
(Bhown  both  in  the  diagram  and  in  the  w<  \ 
model  exhibited  at  the  meeting)  which  ei) 
mere  driblets  of  water  to  start  syphons  of  i 
dimensions,  and  thus  renders  syphons  c| 
form  so  valuable  for  automatically  fli  i 
drains  and  sewers.  For  instance,  as  excii 
in  the  paper,  the  water  which  runs  to  In 
from  a drinking-fountain  will  Btart  a sill 
10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameter  of  the  imp1 
form ; so  that  this  trickle  of  water,  when  oo  ji 
in  a tank,  can  be  made  the  means  of  automanj 
flushing  a sewer  of  considerable  Bize. 

Rogers  Fi 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS,  ijl 
Fordington  St.  George. — The  parish  ohm- 


At  the  Westminster  Police  Court,  on  Saturday 
last,  Richard  Warden,  a scaffolder,  was  charged 
with  uttering  to  George  Alexander  Welsh  a 
certain  forged  authority  for  the  payment  of 
money,  with  intent  to  defraud  George  Shaw. 

Mr.  George  A.  Welsh,  clerk  to  Mr.  George  Shaw, 
builder,  of  79,  Page-street, Westminster,  said  the  prisoner, 
as  a scaffolder  in  the  employ  of  the  firm,  would  have  his 
time  booked,  as  a check,  by  the  timekeeper  at  the  works 
where  he  was  employed,  and  in  this  instance  he  was  at 
work  at  123,  New  Bond-street,  and  brought  over  to  West- 
minster a sheet  signed  by  Hurrell,  the  timekeeper,  for 
twenty  hours’  work,  at  6d.  per  hour.  Witness  saw  it  had 
been  tampered  with,  and  communicated  with  Hurrell, 
whose  answer  was  that  the  sheet  had  been  made  out  for 
ten  hours  only,  and  it  was  then  apparent  that  the  10  had 
been  altered  to  20  in  the  most  clumsy  manner.  The 
prisoner,  who  apparently  suspected  nothing,  was  told  to 
call  for  the  money  in  the  morning,  and,  when  he  did  so, 
was  given  into  custody. 

Henry  Hurrell,  the  timekeeper,  proved  that  the  prisoner 
worked  only  10  hours,  for  which  he  gave  him  a check.  It 
hud  been  altered  without  his  sanction  to  “20."  When 
Mr.  Welsh  sent  to  him  to  verify  the  check  he  at  once 
detected  the  fraud,  and  he  sent  back  to  Mr.  Welsh  by  the 
prisoner,  under  cover,  to  that  effect. 

The  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial. 


BRICK-STEALING. 

At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  before  Mr.  J. 
Dunnington  Fletcher,  Andrew  Mullins  and 
George  Taylor  were  indicted, — Mullins  for  steal- 
ing 1,500  bricks,  the  property  of  Abraham 
Cohen,  and  Taylor  for  receiving  them,  well 
knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen. 

The  prosecutor  is  a builder,  of  22,  Portsdown-road,  and 
about  the  4th  of  July  ho  ordered  8,000  bricks  of  Mr. 
Nash,  of  Slough,  and  they  iwere  to  be  counted  by  Mr. 


STONE  v.  CEMENT. 

Sir, — From  practical  experience  in  the  North, 

I confidently  endorse  the  conclusions  your 
correspondent,  J.  Taylor,  arrives  at  (p  1006)  : — 
1.  That  houses  built  of  concrete  composed  of 
crushed  materials,  such  as  the  slag  of  blast- 
furnaces, pottery  refuse,  &c.,  are  (from  many 
points  of  view)  superior  to  those  built  of  brick 
or  soft  freestone ; and  2.  That  the  many  failures 
which  have  occurred  have  been  entirely  owing 
to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  builders,  either  to 
obtain  proper  materials,  or  to  secure  their 
thorough  admixture. 

But  these  difficulties  (by  proper  supervision) 
removed,  the  principal  one, — of  architectural 
treatment, — still  remains  ; for  the  stucco  fronts, 
with  their  panelled  and  sgraffito  decoration,  can 
only  be  accounted  most  miserable  failures. 

Concrete  is  undoubtedly  a most  excellent 
building  material,  but  it  should  only  be  used  for 
the  purpose  for  -which  it  is  fitted,  viz.,  the  central 
filling-in  of  walls;  the  facing  must  be  of  mate- 
rials which  are  capable  of  architectural  treat- 
ment. 

Many  of  our  old  churches,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  counties,  are  built  in  this  way,  the  walls 
being  filled  in  with  a sort  of  concrete,  and  faced 
with  flint  and  stone. 

Why,  then,  should  not  concrete  walls  be  faced 
with  terra-cotta  ? a material  most  admirably 
adapted  for  use  in  large  towns ; and  if  manufac- 
tured with  a slight  vitreous  glaze,  we  should 
have  one  of  the  finest  possible  materials  for 
resisting  damp,  smoke,  dirt,  and  dust ; but  the 
glaze  must  be  very  different  from  that  in 
general  use,  which  is  far  too  strong  and 
glaring. 

By  the  judicious  use  of  different-coloured 
terra-cotta,  plain  and  slightly  glazed,  with  some 
parts,  such  as  the  shafts  of  columns,  panels, 
&c.,  decorated  with  a richer  glaze,  or  even  with 
euamels,  almost  any  desired  architectural  effect 
might  be  obtained,  which  would  be  second  only 
in  appearance  and  durability  to  fronts  of  granite 
and  marble.  For  the  internal  face  of  the  walls 
I would  recommend  concrete  blocks  built  up 
with  and  bonded  to  the  terra-cotta,  the  whole 
filled  up  with  concrete. 

For  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  use  of 
terra-cotta  would  open  out  a noble  field  of 
coloured  decoration,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
miserable  bareness  of  stucco,  the  walls  of  our 
churches  might  be  rendered  rich  and  living 
with  a glorious  harmony  of  permanent  colour, 


Fordington  St.  George,  Dorchester,  is  l 
seated,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Chapman,  fl 
Brighton. — All  Souls’  Church,  Eastertl 
Brighton,  has  just  been  restored,  from  pli; 
Mr.  E.  E.  Scott,  architect,  Brighton.^ 
builder  is  Mr.  Barnes,  of  North-street. 
of  the  principal  features  are  a new.  or !, 
Mr.  Farrant ; an  east  window,  the  gift  i;« 
late  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Snowden  Sn  • 
memory  of  his  wife ; re-seating  of  the  fret  :■ 
raising  the  roof,  and  putting  in  a woodOTI 
place  of  the  old  plaster  ceiling;  placing 
fronts  of  carved  work  in  the  galleries ; si 
painting  the  church.  The  church  was  re- ' 
on  the  7th  inst.  i 

Liverpool. — On  the  3rd  inst.  Mr.  li 
Groves,  who  is  a principal  contributor  h 
undertaking,  laid  the  foundation  stone  n1 
new  church  of  St.  Cyprian,  at  the  co  i 
Durning-road  and  Edge-lane,  Liverpool 
building,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Sumners.1 
architect,  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  a i 
accommodate  about  800  persons.  The  si:? 
gether  comprises  1,400  square  yards,  an  • 
has  been  left  for  the  erection  of  a vi  f 
The  church  will  include  a nave  and  trll 
together  with  a tower  and  spire  at  the  we 
The  contractor  for  the  building  is  Mr.Vi 
Leslie,  of  Bootle,  and  for  the  woodwork  J 
Morrison  & Son,  Wavertree. 

Southwick. — A new  mission  church  and:, 
room  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Fishes 
Southwick,  Sussex.  The  plans  have  be  t 
pared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect,  Br,  J 
Bathford. — Nearly  a quarter  of  a centr* 
the  work  of  restoring  the  parish  church 
Switkin,  Bathford,  was  first  commenced 
H.  D.  Skrine,  of  Warleigh  Manor,  who. 
additional  accommodation  was  required,  t( 
north  aisle,  which  is  still  known  as  the  Wt 
aisle.  In  1872  the  church  was  restored.! 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Preedy,  architect,  U 
a new  south  chancel  aisle  being  added,  a* 
south  aisle  being  enlarged.  The  old  Ml 
the  west  of  the  church,  which  was  sq> 
shape,  was  left.  It  was  confessedly  3i 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  ci 
and  it  is  now  to  be  replaced,  at  the  cost.1 
Skrine,  with  a tower  more  in  keeping  wi» 
rest  of  the  church.  The  foundation-st- 
this  tower  was  laid  on  the  29th  ult.,  by. tl.. 
J.  H.  Skrine,  son  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Skrini 
through  illness,  was  unable  to  bo  present! 
tower  will  be  but  a little  less  than  lu 
height,  square,  and  surmounted  by  a tu 
the  south-west  corner.  It  will  be  erectc- 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Preedy.  It  will  be  cons, 
of  local  stone,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Newman,  , 
of  Bathford,  at  a cost  of  1,6001. 
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tester. — The  church  of  Sfc.  Mary,  Uchester, 

0 'ly  the  capital  of  Somerset,  is  about  to 
ii|jo  restoration  at  a cost,  as  estimated,  of 
!yj.  It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the  nave,  add 
■lb.  aisle,  and  restore  the  north  chapel. 

t pon  Bellinger. — The  parish  church  has 
ii  sen  reopened  after  restoration,  at  a cost 
4p0 1.}  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Withers, 
ii  jet,  London. 

\ ':h  Shields. — Holy  Trinity  Church,  South 
li;3,  has  been  reopened,  after  alterations  and 
■lament.  The  nave  has  been  lengthened 
ity,  and  the  whole  of  the  internal  fittings 
uDeen  renewed.  The  carving  round  the 
ii;was  done  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  wife  of  the 
ijsct,  and  by  her  presented  to  the  church, 
lurch  as  altered  will  accommodate  1,000 
8.  The  total  cost  is  about  3,0001.  Messrs. 
■1,  Johnson,  & Hicks,  of  Newcastle-on- 
hhave  been  the  architects,  and  Messrs. 
V Scott  & Son  the  contractors  for  the 

1 of  the  works.  Mr.  Charles  Cobham,  of 
■rland,  has  been  the  clerk  of  the  works. 
tyn-on-Severn. — The  new  parish  church  of 
3 on- Severn  was  consecrated  on  the  3rd 
t It  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  T.  Collins, 
E1,  Tewkesbury,  from  plans  by  and  under 
fiperintendence  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
,r  ict.  The  style  is  Geometrical  Decorated, 
■eternal  facings  are  of  coursed  Stanway 
di  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  plan  is 
ttgular,  consisting  of  a nave  and  aisles, 
hi,  transept,  north  chancel  aisles,  and  ves- 


H There  is  a square  tower  at  the  north- 
alngle,  carrying  a broached  stone  spire, 
fli  a moulded  pinnacle  at  each  angle.  The 
■itage  of  the  tower  constitutes  one  of  the 
lal  entrances,  and  the  belfry  above  is 
aid  to  receive  a peal  of  bells.  The  new 
mg  will  accommodate  more  than  700  per- 
01  The  dimensions  of  the  various  portions 
fi  structure  are  as  follow: — Have,  81  ft. 
■ft. ; aisles,  13  ft.  3 in.  wide ; chancel, 
'%»  in.  by  22  ft. ; transept,  15  ft.  6 in.  by 
■chancel  aisle,  31ft.  by  16  ft.  The  tower 
Dfis  12  ft.  square,  with  walls  of  4 ft.  in 
li  iss.  Height  to  the  top  of  tower, 
gj  to  top  of  finial  cross  on  spire,  183  ft. 
IHiount  of  the  contract  at  which  the  work 
wiken  was  ll,194i.  12s. ; additional  for 
fabeight  of  spire,  60Z.  This  does  not 
K*  the  warming  apparatus,  nor  the  altar - 
W font,  pulpit,  lighting  arrangements, 
W,  levelling  of  ground,  &c.  The  total 
Wurred  exceeds  12,0001. 

' . — The  church  of  St.  Patrick,  Cambridge- 
#Iove,  Sussex,  was  re-opened  on  the  7th 
t'Che  interior  of  the  edifice  has  undergone 
^Hiugh  renovation  at  the  hands  of  Messrs, 
'hman  & Co.,  builders  and  contractors, 
fohn,  and  several  important  improvements 
t*ten  effected  in  the  structure,  one  of  which 


Lighting  of  the  cloister,  which  was  formerly 
e trk.  The  walls  and  ceilings,  and  all  the 
f'prk,  have  been  painted,  and  the  stone- 
M as  been  well  cleaned.  The  organ  has 
thoroughly  cleaned  by  Mr.  Willis,  the 
of  the  instrument.  A large  Btained- 
Mindow  has  been  placed  in  the  west  end 
Ifchurch.  It  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell, 
jl  Worthington  (Devon). — The  ancient  parish 
“ of  St.  Mary,  East  Worthington,  having 
tarly  rebuilt,  the  re-opening  took  place 
9*  14th  inst.  The  work  has  been  carried 
Dler  the  superintendence  and  from  the 
® of  Messrs.  Clark  & Holland,  architects, 
^‘market,  Cambridge.  The  structure  con- 
ly  D.aTe,  c^ancel,  and  a western  tower,  some 
'high.  The  church  is  very  small,  only 
axodating  SO  persons,  but  the  parish  itself 
11  ■*  but  250  inhabitants  all  told,  so  that  it 
* iently  roomy  for  the  requirements  of  the 
1 The  work  of  restoration  has  occupied 
9 two  years.  The  chancel  work  has  been 
9 the  vicar’ 8 expense  (Rev.  W.  M.  Bruton) 

^ Win.  Parish,  builder,  of  Witheridge;  and 
1 ly,  builder,  of  the  same  place,  has  done 
“ e and  tower.  This  part  has  been  done 
’xpense  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  Four 
we  been  hung  in  the  tower  by  Mr.  Moses 
lU  i of  Winkleigh. 

^nleigh. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
"ene,  Chulmleigh,  has  been  re-opened, 
istoration.  The  building  is  a structure 
Perpendicular  period,  and  has  a fine 
'l  tower.  The  works  just  completed 
^ the  complete  reseating  of  the  nave  and< 
ia  i °-ak’  tllQ  erecfcioa  of  stalls  of  the  same 
1 in  the  chancel,  the  putting-up  of  a 
al  pulpit,  the  addition  of  a new  credence, 
the  general  restoration  of  the  tower. 


The  seating  throughout  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Grant,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Gould, 
architect,  Barnstaple,  and  the  carving  is  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  pulpit  is 
erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.Davey.  It  has 
been  especially  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Medley 
Fnlford,  architect,  Exeter.  In  the  main  it  is  of 
wainscot  oak,  but  stands  upon  an  octagonal  base 
of  Dumfries  and  Painswick  stones.  The  pulpit 
has  been  constructed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems.  The  works  to  the  tower  ombrace  the 
erection  of  new  battlements  and  crocketed 
pinnacles  in  Dartmoor  granite,  and  other  neces- 
sary additions  and  renovations.  This  portion  is 
not  yet  complete,  but  is  being  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Edward  Ashworthy,  architect,  Exeter. 

Stoke  Oabriel. — The  parish  church  of  Stoke 
Gabriel  has  just  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  village  lies  about  four  miles  south-east 
from  Totnes,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Dart.  The  church  is  an  exceptionally  lofty 
one,  and  altogether  is  a fine  sample  of  a Devon- 
shire church.  It  has  a good  western  tower. 
Messrs.  John  Hayward  & Son,  architects,  Exeter, 
having  prepared  designs  for  the  proposed  re- 
storation, the  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  Crocker, 
builder,  of  Torquay.  The  works  have  embraced 
the  restoration  of  the  building  generally,  espe- 
cially the  putting  on  of  new  roofs  and  the  con- 
struction of  a new  vestry  and  organ.chatnber, 
and  a new  western  tower-screen,  dividing  the 
ringers  in  the  belfry  from  the  congregation.  This 
screen,  like  the  old  ones,  is  in  oak.  A memerial 
stained-glass  wiudow  has  been  placed  in  the 
east  end.  It  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
Beneath  it  is  a reredos  in  Caen  stone,  made  from 
Mr.  Hayward’s  design  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter,  who  has  also  done  other  wood  and  stone 
carving  in  the  church.  The  roofs  are  all  open, 
their  intersections  stopped  by  carved  bosses. 
That  of  the  chancel  is  decorated  in  colour,  the 
decoration  of  this  and  of  the  old  screens  dividing 
the  chancel  and  nave  aisles  from  each  other 
having  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Drake,  of 
Exeter.  Mr.  Drake  has  also  done  the  geo- 
metrical glazing  of  the  windows.  A new  organ 
has  been  erected  in  the  sonth  transept  by 
Messrs.  H.  P.  Dicker  & Son,  of  Exeter. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Hooton. — On  the  21st  ult.,  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  at 
Hooton,  was  opened  by  Dr.  Knight,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop-auxiliary  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
stylo  adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver, 
is  thirteenth-century  Gothic.  The  church  is 
built  of  red  sandstone,  taken  from  a quarry 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Stanley  Errington,  and 
will  accommodate  about  200  worshippers.  There 
are  few  embellishments  about  the  stonewojk. 
The  altar  and  side  altar  were  made  in  Paris. 
The  masonry  work  and  vaulting  were  executed 
by  Mr.  William  Pritchard,  of  Little  Neston ; 
the  woodwork,  by  Mr.  A.  Bleakley,  Birkenhead  ; 
the  ironwork,  plumbing,  and  glasswork  were 
undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  Tomlinson,  of  Liverpool ; 
the  carving  by  Mr.  T.  Allen,  of  Chester ; and 
soven  stained-glass  windows  in  the  chancel  wei-e 
madeand  fixed  by  Messrs. Heaton, Butler, &Bayne. 

Burton-on-Trent.  — On  the  28th  ult.  a new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  opened  in  Burton. 
The  structure  is  of  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  is  Early  Gothic  in  character.  The  plan 
comprises  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  sanc- 
tuary, small  side  - chapels,  sacristry,  organ- 
gallery,  and  tower,  and  is  capable  of  seating 
about  400  persons.  The  nave  arches  are  sup- 
ported by  polished  Aberdeen  granite  columns, 
with  Stourton  stone  moulded  caps  and  bases. 
In  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  carved  Bath 
stone  corbels  support  a polished  Irish  marble 
shaft  with  carved  capitals  to  form  pedestal  l-ests 
for  eight  carved  figures,  only  one  of  which  is  at 
present  fixed.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  moulded 
Bath  stone,  springing  from  moulded  caps  on 
three-quarter  columus  of  polished  Abei’deen 
granite,  the  base  being  formed  by  carved  stone 
corbels.  Both  bases  and  soffit  of  the  arch  are 
filled  with  carved  pateras.  The  principals  and 
roof  timber  are  varnished  deal,  diagonally 
boarded,  laid  with  felt  and  covered  with  the 
Broomhall  Tile  Company’s  patent  l-oofing  tiles. 
The  west  fx’ont  ia  in  Guild-street,  and  hex-e  is 
placed  the  tower,  which  is  at  present  unfinished. 
It  is  intended,  when  funds  will  permit,  to  carry 
it  up  higher  and  add  a spire.  Immediately 
under  the  west  window  a double  niche  has  been 


fixed  to  receive  the  figures  of  SS.  Mary  and 
Modwena,  to  whom  the  church  has  been  dedi- 
cated. The  contract  for  the  building  was  let 
to  Messrs.  Lowe  & Sons.  Messrs.  Catnm,  of 
Smethwick,  did  the  glazing,  and  Mr.  Jerram,  of 
Derby,  supplied  the  heating  apparatus.  The 
church  was  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Moi-ley,  architect.  A font  is  shortly  to  bo 
added,  a fine  block  of  alabaster  having  been 
specially  selected  for  the  purpose  from  the 
quarries  of  Messx-s.  Staton  & Newton,  at  Fauld. 
Up  to  the  present  (exclusive  of  the  organ  and 
reredos)  the  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about 
3,500L  The  l-eredos  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Roddis,  of  Birmingham  (who  also  did  the 
carving)  at  a cost  of  200J. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Penny  cross.  — A stained-glass  window  has 
lately  been  placed  in  the  south  transept  of  St. 
Pancras  Chui-ch,  Pennycross,  near  Plymouth,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hodge,  of  “ Pounds.”  The  window  is  of  three 
lights,  with  a traceried  head  of  Perpendicular 
design,  and  the  subject  illustrated  is  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  window  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Fouracre,  of 
Stonehouse. 

Inverness. — At  a meeting  of  the  Inverness 
Town  Counoil,  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  Town-hall 
Committee  recommended  that  the  stained-glass 
windows  in  the  new  Town-hall  be  filled  in  with 
the  arms  of  the  principal  Highland  clans. 
Councillor  Rhind  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
the  badges  of  the  different  trades  and  industries 
of  the  burgh  be  substituted  for  the  arms  of  the 
clans, — suoh  as  masonry,  workers  in  wood, 
workers  in  iron,  gold,  and  silver,  and  other 
fabrics,  commerce,  agriculture,  engineering, 
sculpture,  painting,  bankiug  (represented  by  the 
arms  and  motto  of  the  local  bank),  the  railway, 
telegraphy,  education,  literature,  the  press, 
sportmen’s  windows,  the  Church  of  the  country, 
an  illumination  of  the  old  sculptured  pediment 
found  in  the  old  building,  the  arms  of  Scotland, 
the  quarterings  of  the  town  arms,  the  arms  of 
provosts,  and  members  of  Parliament ; also 
those  of  the  peers  of  the  realm  who  have  for- 
warded the  prosperity  of  the  town,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  Earl 
of  Moray,  Duke  of  Gordon ; the  arms  of  those 
who  were  friendly  to  the  burgh  in  olden  time, 
such  as  the  Mackintosh,  Forbes  of  Culloden, 
and  Fraser  of  Lovat ; the  monograms  of  the 
Provost,  Bailies,  and  the  Councillors  of  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Wards.  Councillor 
Rhind,  in  support  of  his  proposal,  said  that 
those  windows  should  be  filled  with  what  was 
essentially  municipal  and  Invernessiao,  and 
with  what  really  belonged  to,  and  was  intimately 
connected  with,  the  interest  and  prosperity  of 
the  burgh.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  invidious 
to  [represent  one  section  of  the  community  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others, — the  Highland 
element  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, — ■ 
especially  when  Inverness  was  founded  by  an 
Anglo-Saxon  kiug  by  royal  charter,  and  con- 
tinued an  English  town  to  the  present  day.  It 
was  proposed  to  put  the  arms  of  those  who 
were  not  ratepayers  in  preference  to  those  who 
were, — to  make  it  a barons’  hall  instead  of  a 
burghers’ — a hall  in  borrowed  plumes.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  was,  how- 
ever, carried  by  twelve  to  five. 

Penn  (Bucks). — Four  new  stained-glass  lights 
have  been  fixed  in  St.  Mai-garet’s  Church, 
Penn,  Bucks.  Two  by  Sir  Philip  Rose,  bart.,  of 
Rayners ; the  subjects  are  St.  Margai-et  and 
St.  Lucia;  and  two  by  Lady  Margaret  Rose,  in 
memory  to  Mrs.  Lucy  de  Saint  Croix,  consist- 
ing of  the  Charities,  and  the  Saint  Croix  arms 
in  the  traceries.  They  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Grosvenor-sti-eet  and 
Munich,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Liley, 
of  Hammersmith. 

Hove. — A stained  glass  window  has  just  been 
fixed  in  the  west  end  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 
Cambridge- road,  Hove,  Brighton.  The  window 
illustrates  the  life  of  the  patron  saint,  whose 
figure  is  prominently  set  forward  in  the  centre 
of  the  design,  occupying  the  upper  portion 
of  the  central  light.  It  is  richly  canopied,  and 
is  nearly  life-sized.  Associated  with  the  figure 
are  a series  of  twenty-three  pictures,  setting 
forth  many  of  the  principal  aud  interesting  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint.  The 
window  has  been  put  in,  at  a cost  of  several 
hundred  pounds,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of 
London. 
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Farming  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  By  Arthur 
Roland.  Edited  by  William  H.  Ablett.  1. 
Dairy  Farming,  Management  of  Cows,  &o. 
2nd  Section.  Poultry-keeping.  London  : 
Chapman  & Hall.  1879. 

Tuf.  author  of  these  neat  little  volumes  thinks 
there  are  many  persons  who  wonld  gladly  sup- 
plement their  incomes  if  they  could  see  their 
way  clear  to  do  it,  by  entering  upon  rural  occu- 
pations which  are  congenial  to  their  taste,  but 
who  are  deterred  by  the  want  of  a little  practical 
knowledge  ; and  as  he  himBelf  was  at  one  time 
in  that  position,  and  has  gradually  acquired 
knowledge  and  skill  in  such  matters,  he  has 
been  persuaded  to  give  others  the  advantage  of 
it.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  in  the  course  of 
our  own  experiences  we  have  not  usually  found 
amateur  farmers  make  much  money  by  their 
doings.  It  depends,  however,  a good  deal  on 
natural  aptitude  and  previous  occupations  and 
tendencies,  and  those  who  feel  an  inclination  this 
way,  as  well  as  many  who  are  already  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  without  any  knowledge, 
and  so  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  assistants, 
cannot  do  better  than  obtain  Mr.  Roland’s  books. 
When  they  have  mastered  their  contents,  they 
will  certainly  find  themselves  in  a much  better 
and  more  agreeable  position  than  they  were 
before,  and  may  be  able  to  attain  that  long  and 
indeed  justly  praised  distinction  of  having  made 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  in  the  space  which 
formerly  produced  but  one. 

We  take  a passage  from  the  volume  on  Dairy 
Farming  as  a specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
book : — 

“ By  having  a handy  man  or  two  about  the 
place,  nearly  all  the  tradesmen’s  bills  can  be 
saved.  Our  jobs  may  not  be  done  so  thoroughly, 
but  they  answer  my  purpose  very  well ; and  we 
in  f ltct  lioliif.  nf  1 Irnnr.Winp"  un’  Quite  exten- 


are  in  the  habit  of  ‘ knocking  up’  quite  extern 
Bive  erections  and  conveniences  out  of  hurdles, 
which  we  thatch  with  straw  or  furze.  Is  a 
cow-shod  wanted  in  a distant  part — perhaps  at 
the  extreme  end  of  my  little  farm,  which  is  of  a 
long  straggling  character  ? We  fell  a few  straight 
young  fir-trees  from  out  of  the  plantation, 
which  we  fix  as  uprights  at  the  corners,  and  at 
convenient  distances,  to  act  as  supports  for 
others,  placed  across  them  at  top ; and  fill  up 
the  spaces,  and  cover  in  the  roof  with  thatched 
hurdles.  A large  roomy  building  is  thus  con- 
structed by  my  men  in  a very  short  time.  If  a 
door  is  wanted,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  closed 
entirely  in,  one  hurdle  placed  upright,  and 
working  on  stout  ‘ withy  ’ hinges,  gives  us  a door 
at  once.  In  this  way  we  build  sheds  for  the  cows, 
which  gladly  avail  themselves  of  them  in  hot 
weather,  to  get  away  from  the  flies  ; and  we 
have  these  handy  erections  all  over  the  place, 
wherever  they  are  wanted,  and  pull  them  down 
without  ceremony  when  they  are  not  required 
to  be  permanent  and  we  can  do  without  them. 
Some  time  ago,  being  desirous  of  keeping  my 
breed  of  black  Spanish  fowls  distinct  from  the 
others,  my  foreman’s  wife,  who  lives  in  a cottage 
on  the  land,  which  stands  by  itself,  but  without 
any  out-building  save  their  own,  agreed  to  look 
after  them,  and  we  accordingly  put  up  a fowl- 
house  of  the  above-named  materials.  It  is 
warm,  roomy,  and  everything  that  can  be 
desired  for  the  purpose,  and  in  one  corner  of  it 
my  foreman  keeps  things,  for  which  he  was 
sadly  pinohed  for  room  before,  having  rigged  up 
some  shelves  within  it,  the  opposite  end  being 
used  for  the  fowls’  roosting-place.  To  me,  all 
these  little  improvements  are  a constant  source 
of  interest,  and  I make  this  digression,  in 
order  to  bIiow  how  comparatively  easily  things 
may  be  done  where  one  has  the  right  sort  of 
men  about,  who  can  turn  their  hands  to  some- 
thing a little  different  to  ordinary  farm  work. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  that  they  all 
should  be  able  to  do  this,  but  out  of  a number  of 
men,  two  or  three  could  easily  be  found  who 
would  prove  useful  upon  these  emergencies.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Devonshire, 
‘ stud  and  mud’  houses  are  built,  the  walls  being 
made  up  of  straw  mixed  with  earth  wetted, 
sods,  etc.  These  get  firm  and  dry,  and  are 
‘ rough-cast  ’ outside  and  whitewashed,  and  an 
erection  of  this  sort  on  a small  scale  would 
answer  as  well  for  many  purposes  as  a proper 
brick  building.  To  the  citizen,  and  dweller  in 
towns,  who  has  to  pay  for  everything  that  is 
brought  to  him,  the  item  of  carriage  in 
some  of  the  bulkier  articles  forming  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cost,  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  be 
so  readily  realised ; but  in  the  country,  often, 


the  stones,  which  sometimes  can  be  used  for 
these  purposes,  and  always  the  earth,  arc 
beueath  one’s  feet  for  use.  Tiles,  as  a roofing 
for  a dairy-house,  are  objectionable.  They  are 
hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  and  a thatched 
roof  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  for  the  opposite 
reasons  ; but  there  is  one  drawback,  that  when 
a thatch  gets  old,  it  is  apt  to  get  musty,  and 
therefore  liable  to  harbour  vermin.  Good  thick 
slates  form  the  best  roofing,  being  more  imper- 
vious to  the  weather  than  any  other  material. 
Slate,  indeed,  should  be  used  wherever  it  can  in 
a dairy,  even  for  the  floors,  for  they  imbibe  less 
moisture  than  bricks.  For,  although  water  may 
be  occasionally  used  in  a dairy  to  advantage,  as 
I have  before  instanced,  yet,  as  a rule,  it  should 
be  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  When  the  floor  is 
laid  with  brick,  the  spilled  milk  gets  into  the 
crannies,  and  also  the  water,  and  from  these  a 
certain  amount  of  unpleasant  odour  will  arise, 
however  trifling,  so  that  a slate  flooring,  raised 
a few  inches  above  the  outer  ground,  to  make 
sure  of  a fall  for  water,  is  preferable  to  anything 
else  ; and  any  one  making  new  arrangements 
in  connexion  with  his  dairies  should  have 
recourse  to  slate  as  much  as  possible,  and  a 
floor  with  slanting  gutters,  to  carry  off  the 
water  used  in  washing,  or  ‘ swilling  ’ down,  will 
be  found  advantageous.  In  the  same  way  a slate 
table  will  be  liked  by  those  who  make  use  of 
them,  but  Blate  is  not  always  so  procurable  as 
slabs  of  stone,  or  pavement,  and  ono  has  to 
deal  often  with  the  materials  which  are 
readiest  to  hand.  Marble  is  affected  by  many 
gentlemen  who  like  to  see  their  dairies  hand- 
somely fitted  up,  but  slate  is  even  preferable  to 
marble,  fishmongers  finding  that  it  preserves 
fish  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  marble  does. 
Slates  are  easily  laid  upon  a bed  of  mortar  upon 
the  ground,  and  where  the  earth  is  loose  or  soft 
a bottom  of  concrete  should  be  first  spread. 
This  is  composed  of  seven  parts  of  dry  gravel, 
free  from  clay  or  loam,  mixed  with  one  part  of 
pounded  quick-lime,  mixed  with  water  at  the 
time  of  using  it,  till  it  attains  the  consistency 
of  thick  mortar.  A little  Portland  cement  would 
be  found  very  useful  in  stopping  up  chinks  and 
crannies  in  the  floors  of  dairies.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  build  a new  dairy  altogether,  a 
very  economical  method  is  to  set  up  a frame- 
work of  timber  quartering,  cased  outside  with 
half-inch  slates,  the  cavities  between  the  quar- 
ters inside  being  filled  up  solid  with  concrete, 
made  as  before  described,  or  lime  and  hair 
mortar,  with  rubble  of  bricks,  or  stone,  and 
made  smooth  inside  with  the  trowel.  When 
lime  is  used  it  preserves  the  timber  from 
decaying.” 


of  treatment  as  in  other  arts,  and  it  is  n ■ 
easy  to  ring  the  changes,  so  to  speak:  i 
Yenuses,  Dianas,  Gladiators,  and  Apollos,  < r. 
cially  when  unfavourable  comparisons  migln 
made  with  others  of  the  kind.  Still,  the  !r 
has  not  been  altogether  exhausted  in 
directions,  and  there  may  yet  arise  an  ent? 
new  conception  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  of  ‘ 
at  the  Fountain,  of  the  Dancing  Fawn,  oi. 
Bowling  Discobolus,  just  as  there  mayr: 
exist,  or  remain  to  bo  born,  as  many  |r. 
sculptors  as  have  lived  since  the  day.’ 
Praxiteles,  of  Cleomenes,  and  of  Mil 
angelo.  That  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  if 
than  a disposition  to  raise  the  tone  of  m< 
sculpture,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  best” 
ductions  of  Canova,  of  John  Gibson,  B 
Theed,  Hiram  Powers,  Thorwaldsen,  Flax 
Foley,  Noble,  and  other  remarkable  sculptt 
a modern  period,  will  deny ; and  that  theiKi 
living  among  us  at  the  present  day  more: 
one  who  possess  many  of  the  best  qualifies! 
which  have  belonged  to  great  sculptors,  w.: 
conceded  by  all  who  were  only  a short  t 
since  enraptured  by  Leighton’s  ‘Athlete,’  hi! 
a work  of  Richmond’s,  representing  a yor 
the  act  of  running,  which  was  represent* 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  In  spite  of  tbi 
doubted  genius  which  our  illustrious  Pref; 
displays  in  his  first  important  attempt  it! 
sculptor’s  art,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  wl 
so  formidable  a work  would  ever  have  be  * 
dertaken  had  it  not  been  that  the  accom; 
gentleman  was  already  so  far  independ 
worldly  patronage  as  to  enable  him  to  cam 
his  ambitious  venture  ‘ regardless,’ — to  sp< 
common  parlance, — ' of  expense.’  ” 


ggtisrclliuxca:. 


VARIORUM. 

According  to  the  Parisian, — “ The  extension 
of  the  present  canal  system  is  exciting  much 
attention  in  France,  both  from  the  recognised 
necessity  of  largely  increasing  the  facilities  for 
internal  communication,  and  the  large  outlay, 
about  37,000,0001.,  which  the  new  works  will 
cost.  The  canals  now  existing  are  about  3,000 
miles  in  length,  and  among  the  proposals  on  the 
tapis  are  the  construction  of  a canal  from  the 
Oise  to  the  Aisne  ; the  canalisation  of  the  rivers 
Engre,  Scarpe,  Authie,  Canche,  Ternoise,  Cla- 
rence, Liane,  Upper  Lys,  and  Upper  Aa;  the 
connexion  of  the  Upper  Scarpe  with  the  Authie, 
of  the  Canche  with  the  TernoiBe  and  Clarence, 
and  of  the  Liane  with  either  the  Upper  Lys  or 
the  Upper  Aa.  A direct  waterway  from  the 
Nord  to  Paris  and  Rouen  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  industries  of  Northern  France,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  obtain  this  by  a canal  which  will 
leave  the  Deule  near  Courriferes,  pass  close  by 
Lens,  Arras,  Bapaume,  and  Peronne,  to  join  the 
Oise  at  Noyon.  This  would  shorten  the  present 
route  from  Dunkirk,  Lille,  and  the  coalfield  of 
the  Pas-de-Calais  to  Paris  by  more  than  fifty 
kilometres,  and  would  represent  on  coal  a 
saving  of  1 fr.  per  ton.  By  making  this 
connexion  between  the  Deule,  Scarpe,  Somme, 
and  Oise,  a very  important  link  would  be 
completed  in  the  great  interior  waterway  be- 
tween Calais  and  Dunkirk  to  Marseilles.” 

In  the  course  of  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  why 
so  little  really  good  soulpture  is  now  produced, 
Replies  (a  new  paper,  which  is  apparently  con- 
ducted with  much  intelligence)  says  : — “ It  is 
almost  too  much  to  expect  that  sculptors  of  the 
present  day  will  ever  produce  such  noble  work 
as  that  which  the  early  Greeks  have  left  in  their 
Parthenon ; nor  can  we  hope  that  efforts  equal 
in  merit  to  the  Niobe,  the  Laocoon,  and  other 
well-known  marbles,  will  be  repeated.  Sculp- 
ture subjects  are  not  so  susceptible  of  variety 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — T1 

meeting  of  this  Society  Bince  the  summer:’ 
was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  when  a pape' 
read  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Y.  Petherick,  on  “ Pump 
Pumping  Gear.”  The  author  describe! 
various  classes  of  pumps,  their  constructs 
maintenance,  and  went  on  to  consider  the  u 
sary  qualifications  of  pump-valves  for  vi 
purposes,  their  design  and  arrangement, 
the  air- vessels,  stand-pipes,  rods,  and  othetf 
necessary  for  pumping.  The  paper  was  ; 
sively  illustrated  by  a series  of  diagrams. if 

Local  Maladministration. — At  a m l! 

of  the  Hexham  Local  Board  of  Health  he  li 
week,  a communication  was  read  fromthetd 
Government  Board,  enclosing  copy  of  aH 
which  that  Board  had  received  from  Mrt. 
Hodgson,  a resident  of  the  town,  complaiiffl 
the  Local  Board’s  default  in  the  managd 
of  the  town’s  sanitary  arrangements. id 
neglect  of  sewer-flushing  and  inattentionis 
cleansing  of  the  ventilating-grates  wend 
objections  most  dwelt  upou  in  the  complai  i 
defective  design  and  execution  of  the  pi 
drainage  and  water-fittings  being  also  p ■ 
out.  The  letter  and  enclosure  were  ultin'i 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee. 


Lighthouse  near  Swan  age. — The  coiH 

for  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  at  Anvil  if! 
near  Swanage,  have  been  recently  opene;j 
it  is  stated  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  S.  Cla  1 
Poole,  has  been  accepted.  The  lighthouefl 
be  built  of  Purbeck  stone,  and  the  total  cu 
be  about5,000J.  The  lighthouse  willbeapi  1 
able  from  the  land,  and  will  be  situata  < 
high  rock.  The  lantern  will  be  fixer1 
height  of  something  like  300  feet  above  i 1 
level. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward’s  Classes.— We  b 
' vMre  :1 


of  classes  for  the  study  of  painting  and  di  I 
by  ladies  at  William-street,  Lowndes-d.' 
and  some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  j 
that  the  pupils  have  this  week  re-asso  ^ 
Mr.  Frith,  lt.A.,  and  Mr.  Horsley,  RA 
visited  the  school  and  expressed  themsel  ; 
much  pleased  with  the  teaching  and  tht, 
done. 

Paris  International  Exhibition.—  i 

ports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  made  by 
artisans  who  were  sent  out  last  year 
Society  of  Arts,  are  now  in  the  press,  ai. 
be  published  immediately.  In  order  to 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  classes 
interested,  the  reports  have  been  arrange 
printed  in  eleven  classes.  Messrs.  &£;*' 
Low  are  the  publishers. 
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Proposed  Theatre  in  the  Strand. — It 

Led  that  “unforeseen  difficulties”  have 
) led  Mr.  Toole  to  abandon,  at  least  for  the 
rib,  his  cherished  project  of  building  a new 
HD  for  himself  in  the  Strand,  notwithstand- 
ij  it  (according  to  the  Daily  News ) things 
t far  progressed  that  plans  were  completed, 
Mgs  of  the  intended  buildings  were  made, 
r ad  entrances  were  planned,  and  all  was  in 
•nr  the  addition  of  a new  playhouse  to  the 
i<it  ot  metropolitan  places  of  entertainment, 
■questions  of  “ ancient  lights  ” and  the 
nemands  of  holders  of  adjacent  property 
a iry  to  give  due  access  to  the  theatre,  were 
n o present  insurmountable  obstacles.  To 
ty  theatre  in  the  Strand  would  seem  to  be 
Jicostly  undertaking.  It  is  stated  that  ii 
lie  of  the  intended  site  of  “ Toole’s  Theatre,” 
topere  no  fewer  than  five  properties  to  be 
Bj|.ted  for,  exclusive  of  what  was  required 
auvenient  approaches.  At  present  these 
r,l;ice,  which  lie  back  some  50  ft.  from  the 
0‘horoaghfare,  are  occupied  only  by  poor 
Bigs — a common  lodging-house,  a barber’s 
)>  nd  so  forth.  Yet  the  price  of  the  free- 
o;.s  conditionally  arranged,  is  said  to  have 
hied  to  no  less  than  23,0001.  With  the 
Hirrangements  necessary,  and  the  cost  of 
[Biding,  the  total  expense  of  the  project  is 
hinot  far  short  of  40.000Z.  When  the  pro- 
iljbuilding  a theatre  on  the  Bite  of  Exeter 
itas  discussed  some  months  ago,  no  less  than 
kti.  was  demanded  ; but  this  amount  in- 

Ithe  value  of  the  adjacent  hotel,  which  the 
iers  were  to  undertake  to  rebuild  on  a 
■icale.  In  the  face  of  the  difficulties  which 
Jl.us  beset  him,  Mr.  Toole  has  for  the  pre- 

Iiandonod  his  scheme,  and  has  taken  a 
)ase  of  the  “Folly”  Theatre,  in  King 
i-street,  Strand,  which  he  will  open  in 
•.  In  little  more  than  two  years  hence 
have  to  vacate  this  building,  which  is 
Odd  to  bo  demolished  to  allow  of  the 
M men t of  the  Charing-cross  Hospital. 
Bj’rian  Exploration. — It  is  stated  that 
b*i8tees  of  the  British  Museum  have 
[>.  ed  a successor  to  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam 
rfvork  of  Assyrian  exploration,  viz.,  Lieu- 
ft)  Kitchener,  R.E.,  whose  name  has  for 
Bfears  been  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
■4ie  Exploration  Fund,  and  who  will,  as 
lie  official  duties  permit,  Btart  for  Mosul. 
•HJiant  Kitchener  has  only  recently  returned 
Cyprus,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  arrange 
Pb  Ordnance  survey  of  that  island.  With- 
ering anything  in  deprecation  of  this 
•piiment  (if  it  has  been  made),  it  seems  to 
d'l-er  for  regret  that  Mr.  St.  Chad  Boscawen, 
the  British  Museum,  is  not  to  be  asso- 
Wwith  the  expedition.  Mr.  Boscawen, 
^■labours  as  an  Assyriologist  are  widely 
el!sed,  is,  we  believe,  about  to  start  for  the 
tti'f  the  Tigris  in  pursuit  of  his  investiga- 
His  special  qualifications  for  such  an 
« 'ise  were  borne  testimony  to  at  a recent 
W?  held  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
i-street  (Builder,  p.  861,  ante),  upon 
^occasion  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  said,  “ if 
l0l'6  going  out  again,  he  should  only  ask 
Sir.  Boscawen  might  accompany  him.” 

otical  Mechanics  at  Eton  College. — 
hw  drill-hall  and  school  of  mechanics, 
l*1  on  the  west  of  the  gas-works,  is  nearly 
W.  The  factory  is  a building  of  three 
a which  are  being  fitted  with  various 
n'ical  appliances,  lathes,  and  machinery, 

1 'tivo  power  consisting  of  an  eight-horse 
,u  gas-engine,  manufactured  by  Crossley 
wrs,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Francis  M. 
Iv  i,  C.E.,  an  old  Etonian,  has  been  selected 
first  instructor  in  practical  mechanics  for 
“ lege,  and  he  will  commence  his  course 
VJ  )out  forty  pupils  as  soon  as  the  students 
P'tnble. 

ineer ships,  Liverpool. — The  Liverpool 
“-■Council  has  substantially  adopted  the 
°!aendations  of  the  special  committee 
T:ed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  seve- 
P f the  offices  and  duties  of  Borough  and 
1 • Engineer.  As  already  stated  (see  p. 
••'infe),  the  committee  recommended  that 
h ices  Bhould  be  made  distinct;  that  Mr. 
*-0eaeon  (the  present  Borough  and  Water 
^ler)  be  elected  Water  Engineer,  at  a 
a of  1,2001.  per  annum  ; and  that  a 
Engineer  be  appointed  at  a salary  of 
!•  Pei'  annum.  The  first  two  recommenda- 
lcvere  adopted  in  their  entirety,  but  an 
'n  nent  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  proposed 
0 h Engineer  was  carried  by  22  to  21  votes.  1 


Undercutting. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Board  the  chairman  remarked  as 
to  the  proposed  Wrekin-road  school,  that  they 
had  had  two  schools  built  in  the  district,  and 
each  under  different  architects,  and  the  question 
would  be, — Should  they  put  the  building  of  the 
new  school  into  the  hands  of  either  of  those 
architects,  or  put  it  into  other  hands  ? Mr.  Webb 
asked  who  were  the  two  architects;  and  the 
chairman  replied  that  the  architects  for  the 
Hadley  schools  were  Messrs.  Bidlake  & Fleem- 
ing,  and  for  the  Lawley  schools  Mr.  Randal. 
Mr.  Webb  said  he  would  like  to  know  which 
were  built  most  satisfactorily  to  the  Board.  The 
chairman  said  the  last  school  (Lawley)  was  the 
most  satisfactory  one.  He  could  state  that  the 
schools  had  not  cost  less  than  from  71.  to  71. 10s. 
per  child,  independently  of  .the  masters’  houses; 
yet  he  had  received  a communication  from  an 
architect  which  had  greatly  astonished  him. 
He  had  sent  a bundle  of  papers  giving  the 
average  cost  of  schools  he  had  built, 
with  or  without  fittings  or  boundary  walls. 
He  would  give  them  a good  school  without 
boundary-walls  or  fittings  at  the  rate  of  5Z.  per 
child,  and  in  proof  of  that  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  take  his  commission  based  on 
that.  It  transpired  that  the  gentleman’s  name 
was  E.  H.  LiDgen-Barker,  of  Hereford.  The 
question  now  arose  whether  they  should  divide 
the  work, — employ  an  architect  at  2\  per  cent., 
and  a clerk  of  the  works  at  2£  per  cent.  After 
a lengthy  consultation  it  was  resolved,  upon  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Groom,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Webb,  that  plans  and  specifications  be  in- 
vited by  advertisement  for  the  Wrekin-road 
schools,  with  an  intimation  that  the  one  which 
was  accepted  should  receive  2J  per  cent. 

Tlie  Proposed  New  Musical  Corporation. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a representative  musical  insti- 
tution, embracing  in  one  body  the  most  eminent 
practical  musicians  and  the  most  influential 
patron^  of  music,  the  probability  of  which  we 
were  the  first  to  make  known,  is  taking  definite 
shape.  It  was  proposed  to  seek  co-operation 
and  support  from  all  musical  societies  of  emi- 
nence, and  to  begin  by  inviting  a union  between 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music.  An  executive  com- 
mittee, with  Prince  Christian  at  its  head,  was 
formed  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  National  Training 
School.  Both  institutions  accepted  the  principle 
of  union,  and  appointed  committees  to  consider 
the  details.  The  whole  of  the  year  has  been 
occupied  in  discussing  the  terms  of  union,  which 
consist,  in  effect,  in  the  acceptance  of  a charter 
uniting  the  two  bodies ; such  an  acceptance  to 
be  binding  only  in  the  event  of  there  being 
secured,  through  the  agency  of  the  executive 
committee,  an  annual  income  of  at  least  3,000Z., 
with  other  advantages,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying into  effect  the  objects  of  the  new  institu- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  recently 
communicated  to  Prince  Christian  the  unani- 
mous acceptance  [by  the  Training  School  of  the 
terms  of  union.  The  charter  has  been  very 
fully  discussed  between  the  Royal  Academy  and 
Prince  Christian’s  Committee,  and*there  remain 
only  to  be  considered  a few  matters  of  minor 
import.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Lord  Dudley, 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  matter  will  be  finally  settled 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

New  Board  School  in  Glasgow. — Mathie- 
son-street  school,  situated  in  the  Hutcheson- 
town  district,  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Glasgow  School  Board  on  the  1st  inst.  The 
total  cost  of  the  structure  is  8.500Z.,  and  it  is  to 
accommodate  900  scholars,  at  an  average  cost 
of  9Z.  8s.  lOJd.  per  head,  but  adding  the  cost 
of  the  site  (1,921Z.  6s.  10d.),  the  average  per 
scholar  is  111.  11s.  7d. 

The  New  Market  at  Stratford. — In  con- 
nexion with  the  notice  of  this  market  in  our 
last  issue,  we  would  add  that  the  whole  of  the 
ironwork,  viz.,  the  columns,  iron  roof  principals, 
lattice  girders,  &c.,  of  which  there  is  a large 
number,  was  manufactured  and  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Hall,  & Co. 

The  Pulsometer. — This  pump  has  obtained 
another  silver  medal  (making  in  all  two  gold 
and  five  silver  medals  awarded  to  it).  This  last 
was  awarded  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  North  Lan- 
cashire Agricultural  Society,  held  from  the  4th 
to  the  8th  of  September. 


The  Halifax  Commercial  Bank. — We  may 

add  to  the  list  of  contractors  given  in  our 
description  of  this  bank  last  week  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co.,  of  Ulverston,  who 
are  supplying  their  Patent  Iron  Bank  Shutters 
for  the  various  windows  and  doors. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  three  houses,  at  Nunhead-grove,  8.E. 
Mr.  R.  Cruwys,  architect.  Materials  part  found.  Baths 
and  fittings  excluded  : — 

Holcombe  (accepted)  £1,050  0 0 

For  Southwell  Minster  Church  Restoration.  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian,  architect  - 

Estcourt  18,480  0 0 

Thompson  18,456  10  0 

Fast  18,455  0 0 

Williams  18,218  0 0 

Clipsham  18,171  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Bell  and  Ilorns,  Brompton.  Mr. 
J.  Edwards,  architect.  No  quantities  : — 

Sprague  £ Foremau £937  0 0 

Marsiand  838  0 O 

Ansell 821  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  725  0 0 

For  alterations  and  fittings,  164,  Oxford-street,  for 
Messrs.  Gooch  & Co.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect 

Sanders  £1,019  0 0 

Cullum 963  0 0 

Lidstone  £ Sons  90)  0 0 

Richardson 795  0 0 

King  763  0 O 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  (accepted)  760  0 0 


For  additions  to  Peekham  House,  Rye-lane,  Peckham, 
for  Dr.  Stocker.  Messrs.  Whitfield  & Thomas,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Deacon  : 

Clemence  £3,645  0 0 

Bangs  & Co.  3,560  0 0 

Jarrett 3,428  0 0 

Colls  & Son  3,400  0 0 

Higgs  £ Hill 3,34)  0 0 

Downs  & Co 3,260  0 0 

Bowyer  3,210  0 0 

Deards  3,157  0 0 

Thomas  2,850  0 0 

For  new  public  offices,  for  the  Corporation  of  South* 
ampton.  Mr.  Jas.  Lemon,  architect  : — 

Stevens  & Son  £3,410  0 0 

Sanders  3,193  0 0 

Rowland 3,010  0 0 

Bull  £ Sons  2,830  0 0 

Crook  (accepted)  2,797  0 0 


For  proposed  new  schools,  &c  , at  Bromsgrove.  Messrs. 
Day  & Vales,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Mead  £ 1,7  45  3 0 ! 

Kendrick  4,391  8 6 

Cook  £ Harris  4.3S9  10  0 

Bate 4,293  0 0 

Smith  4,297  16  0 

Simmonds  4,151  8 3 

Jones  £ Son  4,143  16  O 

Smith  £ Son  4,115  0 0 

Dixon  4,017  16  O 

Corbett  3,981  13  0 

Read  £ Amess  3,9  7 16  0 

Tilt  £ Fisher 3,827  15  9 

Trewood  3,777  0 0 

Dawson  & Bradbury  3,cl2  16  O 

Vardev  £ Winter 3,690  10  0 

Marshall 3,689  5 0 

Brazier  £ Weaver  (accepted)  ...  3,663  l'J  0 

Horton  3, HI  16  0 

Mil  ward  3,227  0 0 

Pritchard  £ Feltham  3,205  16  0 

Widdoweou 3,070  16  0 ! 

For  mansion  at  Lea  Park,  Witley,  for  Mr.  W.  IT.  Stone. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Drew,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
Deacon : — 

Higgs  & Hill £17,651  0 0 ! 

Dove  Bros 14,799  0 0 

Pink  14,772  0 0 

Booth ■ 14,650  0 0 

Rider  & Son 1 1.493  0 0 

Franklin  14,265  0 0 

Goddard  £ Son  13,772  0 0 

Parnell  & Hons  13,756  0 O 

Hale  £ Sous  13,970  10  0 1 

For  dwelling-house  at  Mill  Hill,  for  Canon  Benoit:— 
Butler  (accepted)  £750  0 0 

For  new  farm  buildings  at  l’ipton,  Glasbnry,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Wood.  Mr.  Churlcs  Butcher,  architect 

Hughes  £894  1)  0 

Webb  «9(1  0 0 

Price 88)  0 0 

Powell  (accepted)  82)  0 0 

For  the  construction  of  the  continuation  of  Dunstan’s- 
road,  on  the  British  Land  Company’s  Estate,  at  Dulwich. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Miehell,  surveyor:— 

Thompson  £ Covington  (accepted)...  £1,755  0 0 


Mr.  E.  F.^Stephens, 

..  £5,400  0 0 ! 

..  4,700  0 0 
..  4,4  '5  16  0 
. 4,229  0 0 
..  4,037  16  11 
..  3,695  0 0 
..  3,686  0 0 
..  3,630  0 _ O 
..  3,429  0 0 
..  3,4  0 0 0 
..  3,399  0 0 
. 3,250  0 O 
3,250  0 0 


For  the  drainage  of  Sheepshed. 
engineer : — 

Young  & Williams  

Coker  

Cowdery  & Sons  

Taylor 

Bell  

Dovener  & Quesuel 

De  W itt  

Small  £ Sons 

Beck 

Stevenson  

Meats  Bros 

Dodds  & Co 

J.  £ G.  Tomlinson  

Lea  1 

Fotherby  & Son 
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For  works  for  the  Central  London  School  District 

For  additions  and  alterations  at  the  schools  at  Hanwell. 
Mr.  William  Hudson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Forge  & A.  B.  Hudson  : — 

Conder  £16,991  0 0 

T.  G.  & K.  Vigor  15,970  0 0 

Patrick  & Sou 15,586  0 0 

Downes 16,275  0 0 

Gibsou  15,030  0 0 

Rider  A Sons  14,988  0 0 

Chappell 14,669  0 0 

Verurn  & Ewens 14,390  0 0 

Braid  & Co 14,249  0 0 

Stephenson  14,100  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 13,897  0 0 

H ye  13,848  0 0 

Nightingale 13,810  0 0 

Haynes 13,700  0 0 

Sheppard  13,437  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 13,420  0 0 

For  ironfounders’  and  other  works  in  the  erection  of 
tanks  and  heating  apparatus : — 

G.  F.  A R.  Vigor  £1,597  0 0 ! 

McLean  1,619  0 0 

Abercrombie  A Sons 1,435  0 0 

J.  O.  A C.  E.  Brettel 1,130  0 0 

Clements 1,383  0 0 

Turner  A Co 1,359  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 1,269  0 0 

J.  a F.  May  1,2  0 0 0 

Laidlaw  A Son  1,170  0 0 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co 1,160  0 0 

Hett  1,145  0 0 

Pennycook,  Sons,  & Co 1,120  0 0 

Bacon  A Co.  1,080  0 0 

Land  A Co 1,020  0 0 

Benhani  A 8ons 1,012  0 0 

Beckett  Bros 1,002  10  0 

Derham  919  10  0 

Gimson  A Co 891  0 0 

Jukes,  Coulson,  A Co 860  0 0 ! 

For  the  erection  of  six  cottages,  at  Edmonton.  Mr. 
Robert  Blackmore,  architect : — 

Uff  (accepted) £950  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  five  houses,  at  Southgate.  Mr. 
Robert  Blackruore,  architect : — 

Keen £3,227  0 0 

Harriss 2,469  0 0 

Webb  A Co.  (accepted)  1,912  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  four  villa  residences,  at  Norwood 
Mr.  Robert  Blackmore,  architect 

Spelt £2.480  0 0 

Punchard  2,468  0 0 

Street  2,200  0 0 

Webb  A Co.  (accepted) 2,080  0 0 

Burridge 2,037  0 0 

Warr  (withdrawn)  1,675  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops,  at  Green-lanes,  Stoke 
Newington,  for  Messrs.  Hall  A Palmer.  Mr.  Robert 
Blackmore,  architect : — 

I II  £959  0 0 




Skipper  

Webb  A Co.  (accepted).., 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Camberwell  House 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Mr.  C.  Iunes,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W . Birdseye: — 

G.  AS.  Fisher  £3,469  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 3,350  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  3,281  0 0 

Brass  3,279  0 0 

Fish  3,256  0 0 

Conder 3,162  0 0 

Iliggs  A Hill 3,098  0 0 

Shapley  (accepted) 2,980  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Errata. — "A.  Famous  Roman  Arsenal." — In  the  article  so  titled, 
the  name  ot  the  river  Argens  was,  by  3 clerical  error,  printed  Argeus, 
as  also  that  of  the  Siagoe,  Siogne. 

Messrs.  C.— L.  L.— A.  S.— R.  P.  — E.  K.— Myra— L.  £ W.— R.  S.— 
n F.— C.  8.— J.  B.  EL— C.  E.  8.-C0I.  D.— E.  H.— J.  O.  C.— J.  T.— 
J.  S.-S.  H.  £ Co.-P.  £ F.-T.  M.  D.- E.  W. — T.  T.  G.-J.  W.— 
j.  C.—W.  T.  W — F.  B.— E.  F.  8 — W.  H.— H.  B.  M.— C.  B.— S.  B.  £ 
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Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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The  Social  Science  Congress. 


HE  twenty-third  an- 
nual congress  of  the 
Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  opened 
in  Manchester  on  the 
1st  of  next  month, 
promises  not  to  be 
behind  most  of  the 
meetings  in  interest, 
and  the  mere  fact  of 
its  being  hold  in  so 
large  and  stirring  a 
city  as  Manchester  is 
a guarantee  of  the  success  of  the  meeting 
general  sense  which  is  implied  in  the  ex- 
that  it  will  “ go  off  well.”  In  reviewing 
of  last  year  we  remarked  how  much 
it  usually  is  to  hold  a congress  of  this  sort 
of  active  business  and  progress  than 
consecrated  to  social  ease  and  retire- 
as  the  last  rendezvous,  where  things 
did  appear  to  bang  fire  somewhat.  In 
of  Manchester,  the  Association  has 
a president  whose  name  ha3  become 
proverbial  for  energy  and  activity,  and 
interest  in  social  reform  and 
; and  this  co-operation  of  a distin- 
ecclesiastic  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
we  hope,  tend  to  bring  the  clergy 
different  kind  of  relation  to  the  matter 
was  apparent  at  the  Cheltenham 
where  the  clergy  were  mostly 
indifferent  or  in  opposition.  As  to  the 
the  Association  will  meet  with  there 
little  room  for  doubt.  In  the  matter  of 
fyality,  no  one  who  knows  Manchester  will 
® that  the  will  to  exercise  it  will  be  as  con. 
1 us  as  the  means  are  known  to  be ; and 
who  have  new  ideas  to  bring  forward 
J education,  trade,  sanitation,  or  art,  will 
fio  lack  of  quick  intellects  to  meet  or  combat 
Iryiews,  and  a local  press  fully  equal  to  the 
- cord  and  criticism  of  the  proceedings,  for  in 

* aspect  Manchester  is  eminent  among  our 
f icial  towns,  and  this  is  no  unimportant 
? ntin  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  week’s 
I odings  on  such  an  occasion. 

the  two  departments  in  which  we  are 

* specially  interested,  “Health  ” and  “Art,” 

is  certainly  no  want  of  interest  in  the 


^ 0 of  the  questions  proposed  for  discussion. 
- irst  one  in  the  Health  Section,  “ What 
Me  evils  resulting  to  health  from  the  growth, 
cle  the  boundaries  of  municipalities,  of 
16  ban  districts  without  due  regulation  or 


c )1  ? ” is  perhaps  so  large  in  its  scope  as  to 
^ >r  rather  vague,  and  tend  to  generalities 
* QC11  > but  if  it  is  regarded  as  the  opening 
0 question  to  be  considered  in  detail  at  a 
6 3ding  Congress,  where  the  special  points 
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1 brought  forward  in  this  discussion  may  be  taken 
up  and  dealt  with  more  fully,  it  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  very  practical  results.  The 
second  subject,  “The  best  means  of  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  existing  homes  of  the 
middle  classes,”  is  a subject  among  those  sug- 
gested last  year,  and  postponed  at  that  time  in 
favour  of  others  which  were  considered  either 
more  important  or  more  attractive.  We  are 
glad  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  drop,  for  though 
the  considerations  to  which  it  leads  may  be  dry 
enough,  and  can  hardly,  perhaps,  be  expected 
to  attract  audiences  in  large  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  actual  discussers  of 
the  question,  nothing  can  be  more  prac- 
tically important.  It  will  be  long  indeed 
before  we  can  hope  to  see  all  existing 
middle-class  house  property  which  is  unsanitary 
rebuilt  on  better  principles.  Such  reform  could 
not  be  carried  out  without  compulsory  legislation 
on  a scale  which  would  involve  practically  the 
destruction  of  property  on  a great  scale,  and 
produce  more  serious  evil  than  it  removed,  even 
if  such  a wholesale  campaign  were  in  any  point 
of  view  practicable.  But  it  may  be  possible  to 
be  agreed  as  to  what  can  be  done  at  reasonable 
expense  to  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  existing 
houses  which  have  been  planned  and  built  in 
the  pre-sanitary  era,  and  it  may  be  possible 
when  this  is  done  to  induce  Government  to  take 
some  action  by  which  owners  of  such  property 
may  be  compelled  to  improvo  it  either  at  once 
or  on  the  first  change  of  tenancy,  so  that  the 
public  may  not  be  compelled  to  wait  the  in- 
definite period  bsfore  the  property  reaches  the 
state  in  which  it  can  be  condemned  and  palled 
down.  The  “ National  Water-supply  ” is  the 
third  question  which  is  to  be  discussed,  and 
nowhere,  certainly,  could  there  be  more  suitable 
occasion  for  discussing  it  than  within  the  town 
which  has  just  made  so  decided  a move  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  once  for  all  an  efficient  and 
sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water,  and  given 
rise  to  so  much  discussion  and  recrimination  on 
the  subject.  We  sincerely  hop9  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  strike  out  some  idea  that  will  be 
of  general  application,  and  will  afford  a prospect 
of  arriving  at  a settled  scheme  by  which  to 
collect  and  Btore  water  for  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  its  abundance  is  an  absolute 
condition  of  healthy  and  anything  approaching 
to  pleasurable  existence.  The  subject  has  been 
tinkered  with  long  enough  by  specialists,  each 
with  his  own  views  ; its  final  settlement  onght 
to  be  made.  There  is  no  doubt  that  scarcity  of 
water  need  not  affect  any  town  or  district  in 
England  if  the  most  were  made  of  natural 
supplies,  and  if  water  were  stored  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  run  to  'waste  ; and  if  the 
Health  Section  of  the  Congress  can  arrive  at 
any  agreement  a3  to  a principle  of  storage  and 
supply,  the  adoption  of  which  can  be  really  re- 
commended as  meeting  the  case  and  interfering 
with  no  private  privileges  or  rights  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  they  will  have  done,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  stroke  of  work  which  any 
Social  Science  Congress  has  yet  achieved.  Nor 
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mast  too  great  prominence  be  given,  in  regard 
to  such  a subject,  to  the  claims  or  the  senti- 
ments of  special  persons  or  districts,  or  munici- 
palities. We  have  already  seen,  in  connexion 
with  the  Thirlmere  scheme,  how  much  fuss  can 
be  made  by  professed  philanthropists,  not  under- 
standing the  subject  on  its  practical  side,  whose 
objections  on  the  score  of  sentiment  turn  out 
usually  to  be  merely  a preference  for  their  own 
form  of  philanthropy  over  some  other  form,  the 
value  of  which  is  not  so  apparent  to  them.  We  have 
got  now  to  that  crowded  state  of  the  country  in 
which  health  is  an  overwhelming  consideration, 
and  must  come  before  scenery  and  sentiment, 
since  it  is  better  that  people  should  have  health 
and  no  scenery  (if  that  were  the  alternative) 
than  scenery  and  no  health.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, placed  in  so  sad  a dilemma  by  any  means  ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  operations 
undertaken  to  supply  our  towns  generally  with 
a liberal  amount  of  water,  even  on  the  largest 
scale,  will  do  anything  to  make  the  face  of  the 
country  unpresentable  more  than  railways  have, 
or  nearly  so  much ; and  we  have  survived  the 
railways. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  Association  met  in 
this  same  good  town,  Manchester.  On  that 
occasion  the  condition  of  the  place  in  various 
asnects  was  described  by  writers  and  speakers, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  inquiry  will  now 
be  made  as  to  the  improvements  that  have 
been  effected,  and  their  results.  The  con- 
ductor of  this  journal,  for  example,  said, 
after  a personal  examination  of  the  town 
such  as  he  had  made  in  many  other  places  on 
like  occasions,  “ Many  of  the  people  live  ia 
a low  condition  of  health.  I have  been  in  some 
houses  in  this  wealthy  city  of  Manchester,  which 
are  a disgrace  to  civilisation.  Anything  more 
frightful  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  I have 
seen  a great  deal,  too.”  Again,  “ It  is  a mon- 
strous fallacy  to  say  Manchester  could  not  be 
better  sewered.  I have  looked  into  places  that 
are  fearful  to  contemplate.”*  Can  or  cannot 
similar  statements  still  be  made  ? 

The  special  questions  in  the  Art  Department 
(which,  as  well  as  the  Health  questions,  we'have, 
indeed,  already  printed)  are  headed  by  the 
inquiry,  “What  subjects  are  most  suitable  for 
the  pictorial  decoration  of  public  buildings  in 
this  country,  and  with  whom  should  the  selec- 
tion rest  ? ” In  one  sense  we  should  say  th  it 
the  first  part  of  the  question  might  in  a general 
form  be  very  briefly  answered  ; the  subjects  that 
are  suitable  are  those, — within  proper  limits,  of 
course, — that  people  take  interest  in ; perhaps 
we  might  limit  it  by  saying  saoh  a3  educated 
people  of  the  present  day  will  take  interest  in. 
That  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter;  but  to 
be  certain  what  people  will  take  interest  in,  that 
is  no  doubt  the  difficulty.  It  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult because  there  is  so  much  of  pretence  and 
affectation  in  these  matters  now, and  it  is  really 
almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the 
affected  interest  in  some  form  of  art  revived  by 

* Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  tho  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science,  1866. 
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a set  of  enthusiasts,  or  the  real  interest  in  the 
matter  felt  by  educated  people,  at  large.  An 
additional  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  unpictu- 
resque  and  often  inartistic  character  of  modern 
costume,  which  practically  seems  to  put  on  one 
side  what  has  been,  in  some  other  periods,  the 
great  source  of  subjects  for  the  decoration  of 
buildings,  the  public  events  of  the  day.  Modern 
costume  will  lend  itself  to  oil  painting  and  to 
easel  pictures  well  enough,  but  mural  painting 
must  be  more  or  less  decorative,  and  cannot  be 
thoroughly  realistic,  and  hence  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  treating  modern  subjects  in  that  class  of 
painting.  On  the  other  hand,  ancient  historical 
or  so-called  historical  subjects,  incidents  in  the 
early  history  of  a town  or  city,  are  apt  to  have 
but  a hazy  and  vague  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  the  modern  spectator,  and  the  more  so 
because  in  many  cases  they  are  so  like 
invented  history  made  up  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  the  modern  inhabitants  and  their  pride  in  the 
history  and  antiquity  of  their  town,  rather  than 
probable  representations  of  actual  facts  for 
which  chapter  and  verse  can  be  cited.  It  lies, 
however,  between  ancient  history  or  legend, 
modern  events,  or  ideal  and  abstract  subjects. 
The  first  class  of  subjects  are  usually  affecta- 
tions, and  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  encourage 
them ; few  people  really  care  for  them.  The 
second  class  may  be  made  highly  and  perma- 
nently interesting  in  the  hands  of  a great  artist, 
if  only  a material  can  be  employed  which  will 
produce  a sufficiently  decorative  effect  while 
adhering  in  the  main  to  realism  of  treatment, 
without  which  this  class  of  subjects  also  becomes 
an  affectation.  It  is  possible  that  mosaic  might 
meet  the  case  here ; the  South  Kensington 
authorities  have  set  the  example  on  a small 
scale  in  their  portrait  of  Mulready  among  the 
historical  group  of  artists,  arrayed  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
heroic  drapery  or  other  sentimental  accessories. 
Possibly  mosaic  may  give  a better  chance  with 
modern  subjects  than  any  other  material,  as  its 
peculiar  texture  in  itself  removes  the  effect  from 
too  commonplace  a realism,  and  the  gold  back- 
ground supplies  richness  of  decorative  effect. 
But  after  all,  we  do  nob  know  whether  abstract 
subjects  introducing  purely  ideal  figures  do 
not  afford  a3  good  a scope  for  decorative 
subjects,  in  fit  hands,  a3  any  other  class  of 
theme.  Such  subjects  have  often,  no  doubt 
been  treated  coldly,  academically,  and  pedan- 
tically, but  they  need  not  necessarily  be  so  ; 
genius  will  evolve  something  out  of  them,  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  most 
abstract  and  decorative  treatment  possible,  so 
as  to  harmonise  with  any  style  of  architectural 
treatment.  And  after  all,  it  is  the  mixing  the 
materials  “ with  brains”  that  is  the  all-important 
desideratum.  Perhaps  we  might  say,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  “ what  subjects,”  “ first  catch  a 
great  artist;  he  will  make  any  subject  interest' 
ing,  and  without  genius  nothing  will  be  so.’ 
By  the  way,  should  not  the  question  have  run 
“ what  dass  of  subjects  ? ” which  we  take  it  is 
really  what  is  meant.  As  to  who  should  choose 
them ; why,  the  architect,  if  he  is  worth  any- 
thing ! That  is  exactly  what  he  is  for ; to  pro- 
ject and  inspire  the  total  expression  and  effect 
and  scheme  of  the  building,  think  over  the 
decorative  scheme  along  with  the  architecture, 
and  provide  suitable  spaces  and  good  light  for  it. 
That  is  the  worst  of  most  of  the  schemes  for 
mural  decoration,  that  they  are  never  thought 
of  in  detail  till  after  the  architectural  frame- 
work is  finished,  and  then  the  subject  and  the 
treatment  have  to  be  cut  to  suit  the  framework, 
whereas  both  should  be  considered  together. 

We  should  hope  that  the  second  question  in 
the  A.rt  Section,  “ Is  it  possible  or  desirable  to 
establish  regulations  for  the  improvement  of 
street  architecture,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disfigurement  of  towns  and  cities?”  would  be 
discussed  rather  with  reference  to  the  negative 
action  implied  in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence 
than  to  the  positive  action  implied  in  the  first. 
Regulations  may  be  established, — of  course,  are 
established, — for  hindering  that  which  is  con- 
sidered dangerous  and  inconvenient  in  street 
architecture.  This  might  be  carried  a step 
further,  and  extended  to  the  prevention  of  fea- 
tures considered  to  be  ugly,  or  to  the  erection  of 
buildings  without  any  attempt  to  make  them 
agreeable  in  architectural  effect ; that  is  to  say, 
to  make  them  other  than  blank  brick  walls  : 
but  even  this  is  a system  of  repression  to  be 
used  with  caution.  The  “ improvement  of 
street  architecture,”  if  it  means  anything, 
means  obviously  the  improvement  in  artistic 
effect,  and  that  cannot  be  legislated  for.  If 


that  is  what  is  intended,  it  is  a mistake;  but  it 
is  a good  subject  for  discussion.  The  third 
leading  question,  “ Is  State  aid  beneficial  to 
art  ? ” is  one  of  those  questions  as  to  which, 
although  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  the 
subject  ourselves,  people  never  agree,  and  which 
always  seem  to  us  to  be  framed  with  the  view 
of  giving  some  one  (generally  the  framer)  an 
opportunity  for  attacking  somebody  or  some- 
thing else.  However,  it  is  a pretty  question  to 
quarrel  upon,  and  wholesome  disagreement  is 
the  life  of  a discussion.  We  hope  the  Art  Sec- 
tion meetings  will  be  well  attended  : they  always 
have  been  so  far.  To  the  Congress  as  a whole 
we  give  our  heartiest  good  wishes,  and  we 
commend  its  interests  to  the  enlightened  men 
and  women  of  Manchester. 


THE  LATE 

EUGfiNE  EMMANUEL  YIOLLET-LE-DUC. 
It  was  but  a few  days  since,  that  in  answer 


to  the  question  whether  M.  Eugene  Viollet-le- 
Duc  were  still  living,  we  were  able  to  state  that 
happily  that  eminent  artist  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  active  health.  Little  did  we  then 
imagine  that  it  would  -so  soon  be  our  sad  duty 
to  record  the  death  of  this  accomplished  artist 
and  writer.  Large  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  that 
the  architects  of  the  last  two  generations  owe 
to  the  indefatigable  and  learned  researches  of 
the  author  of  the  “ Dictionnaire  raisonne  de 
l’Architecture,”  and  that  valuable  professional 
councillor  and  guide  the  “ Entretiens  sur 
1’ Architecture.” 

Only  two  days  after  the  grave  had  closed  over 
the  earthly  remains  of  his  old  friend,  Baron 
Taylor,  has  France  been  deprived  of  this  other 
representative  man.  The  death  of  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc  (from  inflammation  of  the  lungs)  occurred 
on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  had  hoped  to  spend  as 
usual  his  autumn  holidays;  he  had  left  Paris 
a few  days  previously  slightly  suffering  in 
health,  but  nothing  presaged  the  sad  and 
sudden  end.  * 

Born  in  Paris,  27th  of  January,  1814,  M. 
Yiollet-le-Duc  was  consequently  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year ; his  father,  M.  Adolphe  Viollet-lc- 
Duc,  it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned,  had  been 
an  eminent  philologist,  and  acompetent  dramatic 
scholar.  Young  Viollet-le-Duc  early  entered  the 
atelier  of  Achille  Leclere,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  studied  profoundly  the  whole  architec- 
ture of  the  so-called  Gothic  period,  from  a triple 
point  of  view,  the  consideration  of  the  civil, 
military,  and  religious  works  of  each  century. 
In  the  years  1836-37,  he  continued  his  studies  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  especially  noting  the  vestiges 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  art  at  Rome  and  Taor- 
mina. On  his  return  to  France  the  whole  south 
was  visited — Carcassone,  Sens,  Toulouse,  and 
other  towns,  each  supplying  his  bulky  note-book 
with  sketches.  In  IS  10  nominated  inspector  of 
the  works  of  the  Sainte  Cbapelle,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Lassus,  he  was  in  the  same  year 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  the  abbey- 
church  of  Yezelay,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Historic  Monuments  Commission.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  eight  years,  the  churches  of  St. 
Pierre,  Montreale  (Yonne),  the  restoration  of 
the  Hotel  deYille  of  Narbonne,  the  churches  of 
Poissy,  St.  Nazare  in  Carcassone,  and  the 
church  of  Semur,  amply  occupied  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  energetic  architect. 

After  1845,  and  the  competition  of  that  year, 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  was  commissioned,  in  company 
with  M.  Lassus,  to  restore  Notre  Dame,  Paris ; 
with  what  success  the  profession  well  know. 
The  following  year  the  chapter  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  appointed  him  the  architect  of  this 
historic  church.  In  1849  were  commenced  the 
restoration  of  the  fortifications  of  Carcassone, 
the  works  for  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  those 
of  the  Syndical  Hall  at  Sens.  Nominated  in  1853 
as  one  of  the  three  Inspectors- General  entrusted 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  with  the 
Diocesan  Service  in  France,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 
conducted  and  directed,  among  other  works,  the 
restoration  of  Notre  Dame  de  Chalons- sur- 
Marne,  the  cathedral  of  Laon,  and  the  chateau 
of  Pierrefonds,  one  of  the  eminent  architect’s 
most  successful  works,  for  in  it  he  completely 
reconstituted  the  feudal  dwelling  in  the  days  of 
all  its  splendour.  At  the  close  of  1863  he  was 
nominated  Professor  of  History,  Art,  and  iEsthe- 
tics  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  but  this  post 
the  following  year  he  resigned. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris,  in  1870-71,  his 
activity  added  no  little  to  the  loDg  defence  of 


the  capital,  and  its  heroic  resistance.  Sii 
that  sad  period,  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc,  while  aj' 
tinuing  his  professional  labours,  ardently  ri 
braced  politics ; indeed,  his  views  led  to  sn  i 
serious  difficulties  that  he  resigned  in  1874-1 
position  as  inspector  of  diocesan  edifices,  it  • 
at  the  same  time  he  ceased  to  be  the  archit : 
of  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Clermont,  m 
Paris,  alone  reserving  to  himself  the  direct  i 
of  the  works  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  om 
his  most  important  restorations.  During  \ 
period  he  further  restored  the  Protest1 1 
Cathedral  at  Lausanne,  and  also,  for  the  Co;' 
de  Paris,  the  Chdteau  d’Eu. 

As  a writer,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  display 
rare  talent  and  extensive  erudition ; his  nu  < 
rous  works,  which  have  gained  for  hint 
world- wide  reputation,  are  all  remarkable ll< 
their  singular  clearness  of  exposition,  t 
methodical  arrangement  and  attractive  styl : 
feature  particularly  noticeable  in  the  n 
recent  works  he  has  published,  and  in  whic  ^ 
has  been  his  endeavour  to  popularise,  both,] 
the  pen  and  the  pencil,  the  theory  and  hial 
of  architecture. 

Among  his  numerous  works,  in  which  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  Middle  iij 
has  been  set  forth,  the  most  important  •. 
his  already  mentioned  “ Dictionnaire  raisonmj 
1’ Architecture  Framjaise,”  from  the  Tenth  tc. 
Sixteenth  Centuries  (1853  — 1868,  in  i 
volumes  8vo),  a work  which  has  brough; 
author  two  prizes  from  the  French  Instil;; 
We  have  also  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  “ I1 
sur  l’Architecture  Militaire  ” in  the  M: 
Ages  (1854,  8vo),  and  the  superb  work  J 
“ Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier  Framjais,”  from  t 
Carlovingian  epoch  to  the  Renaissance  (]|J 
8vo),  a continuation  of,  and  complement  ten 
earlier  work  on  the  architecture  of  the  M i 
Ages,  and  in  which  the  costume,  armour,  frij 
ture,  and  customs  of  that  interesting  period! 
fully  described  and  minutely  illustrated.ri 
1860  he  contributed  to  the  Moniteur  a seritfl 
letters  on  Sicily,  afterwards  published  in 
form.  Next  appeared  his  “ Entretiens-o 
E Architecture”  (1858—68,  8vo),  a work  w:  I 
with  his  two  dictionaries  above  cited,  have  c 
most  rendered  his  name  abroad  familiar  tc 
professional  world.  In  1863  appeared  a sr 
tuous  work  on  the  “Cites  et  Ruins  Americano 
illustrated  with  photographs  by  M.  Chasjj 
In  1867—68  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  collabor:!'; 
with  M.  Ouradan,  published  a folio  :i| 
entitled  “ Chapelles  de  Notre  Dame  de  Pa  : 
profusely  illustrated. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  which  the  ittjj 
trious  and  delicate  pencil  of  M.  Viollet-letd 
beautified  with  designs,  for  the  most  part,  1 1 
ever,  simply  sketches  and  technical  explaui  < 
drawings,  he  has  exhibited  at  various  tim; 
number  of  water-colour  drawings,  chiefly,  h 
be  understood,  of  an  architectural  nature,  in 
for  instance,  as  the  view  of  the  Cathy 
of  Palermo,  that  of  St.  Mark,  the  Forue 
Trajan,  and  the  antique  theatre  of  Taor; 
during  a scenic  representation;  forty  -t;- 
drawings  belonging  to  the  Commission  on c 
Historic  Monuments  of  France,  his  prin: 
works  between  the  years  1833  and  1845. 

As  early  as  1834  he  obtained  at  the  Saloji: 
third  medal,  in  1838  the  second,  and  in  185 1 
first  medal ; in  1849  he  was  decorated  Kill 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1858  proa 
to  the  grade  of  officer  of  that  body.  In  18( 
was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Academ 
Fine  Arts  of  Belgium,  and,  later,  Horn! 
Foreign  Member  of  the  London  Royal  Acad 

In  addition  to  the  above  works,  M.  Viol 9 
Due  has  published  a number  of  less  impo; 
volumes  ; a Description  of  the  Chateau  of  U 
(1858)  and  the  Chateau  of  Pierrefonds  (U 
“ Intervention  of  the  State  on  Art  Educa  . 
(1864)  ; “ Letters  addressed  from  Germr, 
(1S56)  ; “ What  Architectural  Education  tci 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century”  (1869) ; se 
works  on  fortifications,  published  after  the 
of  1879-71 ; “ Modern  Habitations,”  two 
volumes,  with  numerous  plates,  an  impor 
work  published  in  1874-75  ; the  “ History 
Fortress  ” (1874)  ; the  “ History  of  the  Hu 
Habitation”  (1875)  ; the  “ History  of  a Uoi 
(1873) ; a “ Monography  of  the  Antique  U 
of  Vezelay  ” (1873)  ; and  more  recently  f- 
the  “ History  of  a Cathedral  and  Town-1' 
Full  notices  of  most  of  these  works  will  bet 


in  our  paees. 

Such,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  an 
contributed  to  the  press  (he  was  a regn 
tribntor  of  the  XIXme  Siecle),  are  ie 
labours  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  themselves- 
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jent  to  have  obtained  a reputation  for  their 
itbor,  but  to  this  large  amount  of  erudition 
jaced  at  the  disposal  of  the  artistic  world  most 
(’  added  his  numerous  works  of  restoration  dis- 
puted over  France,  all  of  which  he  conscien- 
|iusly  directed  and  inspected,  forming  a school 
I young  architects  who  are  following  in  his 
tps.  We  may  indeed  mourn  the  loss  of  so 
live  a member  of  the  profession,  but  his 
sons  and  the  influence  he  has  exercised  on  the 
ing  generation  will  long  be  felt  and  bear 
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I LIGHT  IN  THE  SOHOOL-HOOM. 
i|[t  has  been  said  that  shortsightedness  is  a 
iiduct  of  civilisation.  Where  education  spreads, 
vire  we  notice  the  prevalence  of  myopia.  When, 
01870,  the  German  legions  poured  into  France, 
B were  told  that  it  was  the  schoolmaster  who 
>il  won  the  battles,  who  had  done  more  to 
leat  the  French  armies  than  all  the  strategy 
jlField  Marshal  von  Moltke  ; but,  at  the  same 
r.'e,  wo  had  from  all  sides  descriptions  of  the 
Uprise  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
•rdy  Teutons,  whose  martial  aspect  was  some- 
lat  marred  by  the  number  of  spectacles  worn 
ler  the  pickelhaube.  These  great  political 
nts  impressed  on  all  Europe  the  necessity 
i;education.  Whatever  mischief  may  have 
lialted  from  this  war,  it  must  be  owned  that 
:.n  the  French  themselves  are  indebted  to 
u-man  prowess  for  the  stimulant  given  to  the 
use  of  education.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
octacles  worn  by  these  educated  victors  were 
‘ ij  altogether  forgotten.  They  were  first  of  all 
lie  the  subject  of  much  ridicule,  and  the 
i.  mans,  who,  in  spite  of  their  great  victories, 
:not  seem  able  to  tolerate  a joke,  took  the 
>ter  keenly  to  heart.  Searching  inquiries 
x:e  been  instituted,  and  it  is  from  Germany 
ji;  the  bulk  of  the  statistics  on  this  subject 
^forthcoming.  For  instance,  Dr.  Herrmann 
( n,  of  Breslau,  finds,  from  observations  made 
:’10,060  pupils,  that  the  proportion  of  shorc- 
Ited  children  was,  in  the  rural  primary 
ipols,  2 per  cent. ; in  the  nrban  schools,  9 per 
lij. ; in  the  middle-class  schools  15  per  cent. ; 
;iie  superior  schools  for  girls,  18  per  cent. ; in 
W royal  schools,  44  per  cent.  ; and  in  the 
iinasiums,  55‘8  per  cent.  Ho  is  of  opinion, 
nefore,  that  shortsightedness  is  developed  in 
fiiortion  as  education  becomes  of  a higher 
ee. 

ich  a conclusion  we  need  hardly  remark 
mid  have  a disastrous  effect,  and  the  highest 
> "eBts  of  humanity  are  concerned  in  rectify- 
;his  state  of  affairs.  Of  course,  the  figures 
■*ave  quoted  must  not  be  taken  as  final ; but 
nevertheless  a fact  that  study,  reading, 
^undoubtedly  produce  a deterioration  of  the 
1 i<,  unless  it  is  practised  under  improved 
instances.  Unfortunately,  while  on  all 
, children  are  driven  into  schools  and  made 
.'Udy  in  greater  numbers  and  for  longer 
3,  little  has  been  done,  comparatively  speak- 
"to  preserve  their  sight.  The  visual  organs 
ie  population  are  exposed  to  an  over-great 
n,  and  this,  as  often  as  not,  in  schools  that 
;ely  afford  any  better  light  than  that  which 
led  our  ancestors  to  acquire  their  meagre 
i of  education.  It  does  not  suffice  to  im- 
3 the  schoolmaster,  the  school-book,  &c., 
lust  also  ameliorate  the  school-desk  and  the 
>1- window.  In  the  States  of  Southern 
xany  this  has  been  understood,  and  in 
y all  the  books  written  on  the  subject, 
her  official  or  otherwise,  directions  are 
i to  the  effect  that  “management  of  the 
during  school-hours  should  be  the  object  of 
ant  care.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
1 school-rooms  the  light  should  be  ample 
1 veil  distributed.” 

■?  have  recently  spoken  as  to  the  mode  of 
mg  school-rooms,*  and  it  will  be  useful  to 
what  is  being  said  on  the  subject  elsewhere, 
iile  various  researches  have  proved  that 
ition  injures  the  sight,  that  this  mischief 
tests  itself  more  or  less  rapidly  according 
reditary  predisposition,  but  is  almost  inva- 
•y  developed  during  the  school  period,  Dr. 
•eich  has  experience  to  prove  that  the 
',y^8vT8t.  extensive  in  those  schools 
. e the  ta  distributed  in  an  unscientific 
■>er  j and  it  is  on  this  opinion  that  we  base 
ope  for  the  future.  No  one  can  deny  that 
, Ight  c.,f  fche  Present  is  far  inferior  to  that 
f previous  generation ; but  as  the  knowledge 
e evil  becomes  general  the  matter  will 


* See  pp.  929,  958,  ante. 


become  one  of  scientific  study,  and  satisfactory 
remedies  may  be  discovered.  In  fact,  this  is 
already  the  case,  though  the  subject  has  not 
yet  attracted  as  muoh  attention  as  it  deserves. 
Further,  we  would  urge  that  any  negligence  in 
this  respect  is  all  the  more  culpable,  as  other 
and  grave  evils  result  from  the  same  cause.  Of 
course,  it  is  well  known,  and  we  need  hardly 
repeat,  that  light  is  a powerful  disinfectant; 
epidemic  diseases  do  not  spread  so  easily  in  a 
schoolroom  exposed  to  the  sun’s  action.  It  is 
not  to  this,  however,  that  we  allude.  Mere  light 
is  an  insufficient  remedy  unless  it  be  properly 
distributed.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  children 
will  seek  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  their  eyes  by 
twisting  round,  and  assuming  various  unnatural 
attitudes.  Unnatural  and  extraordinary  habits 
are  thus  acquired,  and  often  maintained  when 
the  original  cause  and  excuse  are  removed.  The 
consequences  of  such  habits,  contracted  when 
the  body  is  developing,  are  most  disastrous  ; and 
to  this  simple  cause  many  cases  of  deviations  of 
the  spine  may  be  traced.  Thus,  in  Switzerland, 
out  of  a number  of  boys  examined  for  this  pur- 
pose, 20  per  cent,  had  one  shoulder  higher  than 
the  other;  while  the  proportion  among  the  girls 
was  equal  to  40  per  cent.  Out  of  100  cases  of 
deviation  of  the  vertebra,  ninety  could  not  be 
traced  to  any  special  disease,  but  had  been 
developed  during  the  school  period.  This  may 
be,  it  is  true,  the  result,  not  merely  of  inefficient 
light,  but  of  unsuitable  desks  or  seats.  Never- 
theless, we  may  conclude,  with  Dr.  Liebreicb, 
that  “ the  child  assumes  a wrong  position,  and 
becomes  deformed  because  he  is  growing  short- 
sighted, and  that  he  becomes  shortsighted 
because  he  sits  in  a wrong  position,  and  is 
growing  deformed.” 

The  moral  to  be  deducted  from  all  these  facts 
will  scarcely  be  disputed.  Other  statistics  may 
be  brought  to  bear,  less  startling  in  their  general 
character,  and  other  explanations  in  extenuation 
of  the  evils  may  be  given ; but  still,  speaking  in 
a broad  sense,  every  one  will  agree,  firstly  that 
there  must  be  a plentiful  supply  of  light  in  all 
schools ; and  secondly,  that  this  light  must  be 
distributed  in  a manner  proved  theoretically 
and  practically  to  be  correct  and  beneficial. 
But,  on  this  second  point,  opinions  are  unfor- 
tunately divided ; and,  though  many  persons 
may  have  their  theories  and  adhere  to  them 
with  considerable  persistence,  there  is  no  golden 
maxim  universally  admitted  to  be  correot.  The 
Governments  of  the  German  States  have,  how- 
ever, come  to  various  conclusions  on  this  some- 
what difficult  question;  and  their  energy  in  this 
respect  has  excited  the  emulation  of  the  French. 

M.  Emile  Trelat,  professeur  de  constructions 
civiles  au  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  has 
energetically  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  This 
gentleman,  who  in  art  and  architecture  has 
acquired  a good  reputation,  possesses  at  onoe 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge ; and,  as  the 
chief  architect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
can  bring  great  influence  to  bear  on  the  autho- 
rities. He  has  consequently  written  various 
pamphlets,  which  take  the  form  of  letters  to 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  delivered  a number  of 
lectures,  all  urging  that,  if  France  is  to  be  as 
well  educated  as  Germany,  this  is  not  a reason 
why  Frenchmen  should  become  equally  short- 
sighted ! M.  Emile  Trelat,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
remarks  that  the  Germans  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  their  weakness  in  the  question  of  sight, 
that  on  the  very  day,  the  28th  of  December] 
1870,  when  they  opened  the  bombardment  of 
Paris,  the  State  of  Wurtemberg  issued  regu- 
lations which  he  quotes  as  a model  for  all  nations. 
We  will  translate  the  l’egulations,  as  they  seem 
to  give  those  very  maxims  which,  as  we  re- 
marked above,  should  be  adopted.  For  each 
principle  laid  down  there  are  many  arguments 
adduced : — 

“ The  windows  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
light  may  be  to  the  left  of  the  pupils. 

Light  coming  from  the  head  of  the  class,  that 
is  from  behind  the  master’s  seat  as  he  faces  the 
class,  should  be  absolutely  condemned. 

Opposed  lights,  that  is  to  say,  lights  coming 
from  windows  facing  each  other,  and  pierced  on 
both  sides  of  the  class,  must  not  be  allowed. 

The  total  surface  of  the  openings  admitting 
light  into  a class-room, ’when  the  building  stands 
out  alone,  should  be  equal  to  one-sixth,  but  if 
the  building  is  masked  by  other  surrounding 
constructions,  to  one-quarter  of  the  total  sur- 
face of  the  floor  of  the  class-room. 

The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  beginning  of 
the  window  should  be  at  least  one  metre ; as 
light  falling  below  the  table  is  useless,  and  may 
have  a blinding  effect.  - 


The  depth  of  the  rooms  depends  principally 
on  the  height  of  the  windows.  The  seats  next 
to  the  wall  opposite  the  windows  should  be  well 
lighted,  and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  room 
should  not  be  more  than  one  and  a half  times 
the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  window,  the 
measurement  to  commence  from  the  level  of  the 
tables  or  desks.  The  Bhape  of  the  room  for 
classes  of  less  than  forty  pupils  should  be  as 
square  as  possible.  The  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  strain  the  sight  of  the  pupils 
during  work-hours.  The  master  must,  there- 
fore,  observe  all  that  may  tend  to  attain  this  end. 

To  protect  the  eye  against  the  excessive 
vividness  of  the  sunlight,  he  must  provide 
suitable  blinds;  and  he  must  be  especially 
careful  that  the  light  shall  not  be  admitted  by 
two  opposite  sides.  Further,  light  facing  the 
students  must  be  either  absolutely  suppressed, 
or  at  least  shut  out  during  class-hours. 

In  his  teaching  the  master  will  also  avoid  ex- 
hibiting maps,  the  black-board,  &c.,  between 
the  windows. 

No  work  of  a nature  to  tire  the  sight  must 
be  allowed  during  the  twilight.” 

The  other  German  States  have  followed  the 
example  of  Wurtemberg.  Their  regulations,  if 
not  identical,  are  the  same  in  principle.  In 
South  and  North  Germany,  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,  the  principle  of  what  M.  Trelat  calls  a 
unilateral  light  has  been  proclaimed.  Windows 
facing  each  other  are  absolutely  abolished, 
and  these  regulations  are  not  only  enforced 
with  regard  to  new  constructions,  but  even  the 
old  buildings  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
modified.  These  principles,  practised  in  Ger- 
many, warmly  advocated  in  France,  are 
based  on  arguments  too  lengthy  for  repetition 
here. 


SOME  ELEMENTARY  CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKS. 

Two  of  the  books  in  question*  come  to  us  from 
America,  and  have  therefore  some  additional 
interest  as  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which 
work  is  done  in  the  States,  if  wo  are  to  accept 
these,  at  least,  as  representative  books.  If, 
however,  the  work  on  “ Foundations  and  Founda- 
tion Walls  ” does  represent  fairly  tho  methods 
in  vogue  among  the  architects  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  (for  the  book  is  a double-barrelled 
treatise  proceeding  from  both  quarters),  we 
should  say  that  some  very  queer  things  are  done 
in  those  two  oities  of  the  West.  The  first 
method  we  find  suggested  for  reaching  a good 
foundation  through  a stratum  of  soft  ground 
is  to  excavate  holes  through  the  soft  stuff,  and 
fill  them  up  with  sand,  making  what  the  author 
calls  ‘sand  piles.”  The  stability  of  the  column 
of  sand  must  depend  entirely  on  the  power  of 
the  soft  stuff  to  resist  lateral  pressure;  and 
ground  which  is  not  fit  to  resist  the  vertical 
pressure  of  the  building  is  not  likely  to  be 
quite  firm  against  the  laceral  pressure  which 
would  certainly  be  transmitted  by  the  column 
of  sand.  Other  suggestions  appear  to  us  to  be 
marked  by  indifference  as  to  what  goes  on  with 
a foundation,  out  of  sight,  after  the  building 
has  been  erected.  We  have  the  suggestion 
that  in  the  case  of  strata  of  rock  and  clay 
which  have  inclined  beds,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  slide,  “they  may  be  made  secure 
by  drilling,  and  driving  iron  bars  into 
holes  passing  through  the  stratum.”  What 
an  English  engineer  would  say  to  this  it  is 
easy  to  imagine,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  such 
a suggestion  represents  a method  of  practioe 
among  first-class  American  engineers.  We 
must  also  express  our  surprise  at  finding  in  any 
practical  book  published  at  this  date  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  wholesale  employment  of 
wood  in  foundations,  in  the  way  of  bearers  and 
p'anking  on  which  to  place  the  footings.  We 
meet  (p.  39)  with  this  remarkable  paragraph  : — 
“A  common  method  of  planking  foundations  is 
shown  in  illustration  20.  The  space  under  the 
planking  is  intended  to  be  rammed.  After 
this,  bed  the  sleepers  of  timber  in  concrete,  and 
fill  the  spaces  between  them  flush  with  con- 
crete to  the  top,  so  that  the  planking  may  rest 
on  a solid  level  surface.”  Then  you  are  to  build 
upon  that.  And  what  is  this  sub-footing  timber 


Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls,  by  G.  T.  Powel 
architect  and  civil  engineer,  Now  York  : with  a Treatise  nt 
the  Method  of  Foundations  as  followed  in  Chicago,  by  F 
Bauman,  architect.  New  York  : Bieknell  dt  Comstook 
London  : Triibner  & Co.  1879. 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual.  Same  publishers.  1879, 
The  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier  (being  No.  29  ol 
Houston's  Industrial  Library  ”).  London : Houlston  & 
Sons  (no  date). 
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supposed  to  be  doing  during  the  ordinal?  life  of 
a building  ? In  a few  years  the  sleepers,  if  not  the 
planting  work,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  aU  be  rotten ; and  then,  of  course,  they  can 
not  be  taken  up  and  replaced  likea  rotten  railway 
Bleeper.  With  us,  at  least,  such  a recommenda- 
tion would  not  at  this  time  be  regarded  as  wise. 
The  remarks  on  piling  are  good  in  many  points, 
and  contain  some  useful  records  of  experiments 
on  pile-driving,  and  rules  for  the  weight  and  fall 
of  hammer  reqnired,  and  the  last  set  of  the 
pile,  in  various  kinds  of  site.  The  author  com- 
ments strongly  on  the  inattention  paid  to  the 
proper  bonding  and  jointing  of  footing  courses 
in  brick  and  stone  work,  on  the  part  of  masons 
and  bricklayers,  who,  he  says,  merely  lay  the 
footings  down  with  the  requirements  of  the 
plans,  “ pay  no  regard  to  bonding,  and  leave  the 
unequal  settlement  of  the  walls  to  chance  ; 
and  if  this  is  a besetting  Bin  of  New  York 
workmen,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
Mr.  Powell’s  methods  for  setting  out  a right 
angle  in  building  are  rather  clumsy,  and  leave 
a good  deal  of  room  for  accidental  error  ; and  as 
this  is  a thing  that  is  generally  done  by  builder  s 
foremen  (and  even  by  architects)  in  a very 
rule-of-thumb  way,  we  will,  here  give  circula- 
tion to  a method  perfectly  simple  and  scientific, 
and  far  less  liable  to  error  than  most  of  the 
methods  employed,  but  which  seems  unknown 
at  least  to  the  average  builder’s  foreman.  It  is 
simply  this Let  A B be  the  line  from  which  a 


right  angle  is  wanted  at  the  point  B.  Take  any 
point  d at  a convenient  distance  from  B,  say  50  ft, 
drive  a stake  or  otherwise  mark  it,  and  from  d 
take  the  same  length  of  50  ft.  back  till  it  cuts 
the  line  A B at  e ; stake  again  at  e (notching  the 
centres  on  the  top  of  each  stake  for  greater 
exactitude)  and  take  50  ft.  from  d again,  con- 
tinuing the  line  of  e d.  The  end  of  this  last 
length  C gives  the  right  angle  to  A B.  The  ad. 
vantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  leaves  little 
room  for  error,  and  that  no  trying  of  lines  and 
angles  is  necessary,  as  the  point  d may  be  taken 
anywhere  within  the  angle  to  be  formed  (it  is 
practically  best  to  have  it  pretty  nearly  at  an  angle 
of  45’  with  A B,  but  this  can  be  pitched  upon  by 
the  eye  quite  sufficiently),  and  no  instrument  is 
required  but  a tape  and  three  stakes ; least  of 
all  that  very  unsatisfactory  means  recommended 
by  Mr.  Powell,  of  a large  mason’s  square  to  give 
the  angle  : it  is  almost  impossible  thus  to  ensure 
accuracy  even  when  the  “square”  is  correct, 
and  a large  one  is  apt  enough  to  get  more  or 
less  twisted.  Where  it  is  important  to  Bet  out 
a boundary  of  considerable  length  with  accu- 
racy, a chain  and  surveying-poles  may  be  used. 
We  do  not  give  it,  of  course,  as  a novelty,  but 
as  a method  little  used,  and  far  better  than 
those  mostly  used.  The  dotted  circle  is  intro- 
duced in  the  diagram  merely  to  indicate  the 
theory  of  the  method,  as  stated  in  Euclid, 
book  iii.,  prop.  31 : — “The  angle  in  a semicircle 
is  always  a right  angle.” 

The  building  laws  passed  in  1871  for  founda- 
tions within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  city 
are  given  in  full  in  the  book,  and  are  very  good 
and  of  some  interest,  as  they  evidently  arise  out 
of  peculiar  difficulties  encountered  in  the  nature 
of  the  sites  in  Manhattan  Island.  The  tabular 
statement  of  tests  made  on  hydraulic  and  other 
cements  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  is  given, 
and  is  of  some  interest  as  affording  means  for  a 
general  comparison  of  strengths  of  cement  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Bauman’s  addition 
to  the  publication  consists  of  a treatise  which 
has  for  its  main  object  the  recommendation  of 
isolated  piers  rather  than  continuous  foundations 
for  the  base  of  a building.  His  position  can 
hardly  be  well  explained  without  reproducing 
his  diagrams,  but  there  is  something  in  what  he 


urges  as  to  the  effect  of  continuous  foundations 
or  footings  unequally  loaded  at  different  points, 
and  we  think  some  of  his  suggestions,  in  spite  of 
eccentricities  and  questionable  points  here  and 
there,  are  worth  attention.  His  general  idea  is 
to  divide  the  weight  of  a building  equally  over 
certain  strong  points  in  the  foundation,  and 
bring  down  the  weight  over  the  intermediate 
portions  by  arches  on  to  these  main  piers,  so 
distributing  the  weights  that  they  may  be  equal 
on  all  the  foundation  piers,  and  that  thus  every 
portion  of  the  foundation  may  settle  equally. 
In  some  cases  the  method  may  be  found  (at  the 
cost  of  some  trouble  and  forethought)  very 
efficacious  in  avoiding  unequal  settlements  and 
consequent  ruptures.  He  is  very  strong  against 
inverted  arches  from  pier  to  pier  in  the  footings, 
urging  that  their  effeot  in  case  of  settlements  is 
to  throw  the  piers  out  of  plumb,  and  induce 
cracks  in  the  superstructure ; and  in  this  we 
agree  with  him.  In  this  country,  in  fact,  the 
system  is  little  used  now;  but  we  gather  from 
his  remarks  that  it  is,  or  has  for  some  time 
been,  in  full  force  in  Chicago. 

“ Cameron’s  Plasterer’s  Manual  ” is  a small 
book  containing  practical  information  as  to  the 
ordinary  tools,  methods,  and  materials  used  in 
plasterers’  work,  and  the  best  way  of  working  to 
secure  a satisfactory  result.  It  is  very  clearly 
and  simply  written,  appears  to  be  well  done 
throughout,  and  oontains  nothing  which  is  not 
to  the  point ; and  as  plastering  is  pretty  much 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  is  not  much 
affected  by  peculiarities  of  site  or  locality,  it 
may  be  as  useful  to  beginners  in  this  country  as 
in  the  States. 

The  “ Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier,’’  from 

Houlston’s  Industrial  Libi'ary,”  is  a treatise 
of  rather  more  elaboration,  and  contains  a great 
quantity  of  matter  compressed  into  a cheap  and 
portable  form.  The  writer  of  it  appears  to  be 
very  well  up  in  his  subject,  and  has  spared  no 
pains  to  give,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the 
size  of  the  book,  clear  and  precise  and  consider- 
ably detailed  information  for  the  benefit  of 
those  intending  to  take  up  the  business  of 
“ plumber,  painter,  and  glazier,” — three  crafts 
which,  as  the  author  remarks,  seem  to  have  got 
linked  together  by  accident  rather  than  by  any 
necessary  connexion  in  their  nature  and  methods 
or  materials.  The  only  defect  we  notice  is  that 
he  does  not  always  give  the  reason  for  a special 
He  does  not,  for 


concerned,  it  is  “ a crime  ” to  allow  prejudice 
favour  of  any  substance  which  has  been  lor 
used  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  trial  of  a no 
substance  which  promises  to  deliver  a larp 
body  of  workers  from  slow  but  almost  certa;; 
injury  to  health. 

Perhaps  we  may  draw  another  conclusion  ii 
regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  in  which  o:j 
author  would  be  less  ready  to  agree  with  n! 
but  it  certainly  might  be  suggested  that  a pi 
cess  which  necessarily  involves  the  use  of  u> 
healthy  materials  must  be  in  contradiction  i| 
the  good  of  the  community  generally,  and  til 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  use  of  pai 
in  any  form  is  not,  in  regard  to  many  things! 
mere  habit,  founded  on  no  good  reason  eith 
artistic  or  scientific,  and  much  better  dropp 
altogether.  It  might  read  rather  curiously: 
some  future  social  history  of  European  faabh 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  people  f 
that  date  plastered  over  many  parts  of  tli 
dwellings  and  furniture  with  a poisonous  minei 
drug,  and  conveyed  their  drinking-water  to  d; 
ferent  parts  of  their  habitations  through  pi 
made  of  a poisonous  metal ! 


AN  AGE  OF  HANDBOOKS. 


Only  a few  years  ago  a new  kind  of  liter* 
enterprise  suddenly  sprang  up,  having  its  lif 
growth  in  educational  literature.  It  was* 
enterprise  which,  owing  to  the  spread  of  edn* 
tion  among  all  classes,  owing  to  the  intellecll! 
activity  or  curiosity  which  marks  the  pren1 
century,  owing  to  the  variety  and  multipliti1 
of  the  subjects  which  interest  men’s  minds,  J 
to  the  impossibility  of  devoting  much  tim.1 
any  particular  question  by  the  majority  of 
quick-witted  publishers  foresaw  was  likely 
prove  lucrative.  Hence  arose  the  manuals  v!| 
which  the  book-market  is  now  flooded,  aspect1 
in  the  field  of  literature  and  history.  Epoch 
history  are  illustrated  in  a book  of  a huncV 
pages  ; the  writings  of  the  great  English  me 
letters  are  criticised  and  their  lives  portrayed 
a tiny  volume  ; and  the  publishers  are  enrio' 
by  continued  demand  for  these  works,  not  Cj 
the  school  only,  but  from  the  enterprising  n 
of  business  and  from  the  fashionable  ladjl 
Belgravia.  In  dozens  of  drawing-rooms  you  d 
now  see  on  the  table,  side  by  side  with  all 


gossiping  journal,  whose  most  important  pi 
of  information  is  probably  the  price  which  11 


process  quite  clearly  enough. 

example,  state  why  lead  in  gutters  is  joined  by  . . 

means  of  “ drips,”  instead  of  on  the  same  level,  well-known  statesman  pays  for  his  cigars,  r 
and  in  mentioning  that  the  overlap-joint  in  a Morley’s  “Burke”  in  Messrs.  Macmillan ajen 
lead  flat  is  not  so  good  for  keeping  out  weather 
as  a roll  joint,  he  does  not  point  out  that  it  is  in 
fact  a radically  vicious  construction,  as  it  allows 
no  play  in  the  case  of  contraction  by  cold,  and 
the  seam  must  in  that  case  be  disturbed  or 
pulled  up  more  or  less.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  book  seems  most  carefully  written,  and 


Burke  ” 

of  “ English  Men  of  Letters,”  or  some  kind 
book.  And  now  this  species  of  literature  i‘ 


as  it  was  certain  to  do,  flowed  into  the  regio1; 
art.  On  any  railway  bookstall  you  will  prob>! 
find  some  one  of  the  well-got-up  volumes  of  ■ 
“Art  at  Home”  series  or  the  concise  art: 

uuw  uw*.  j w„, biographies  which  are  now  being  issued  fc*, 

some  of  the  more  general  observations  are  full  j leading  London  firm  of  publishers.  When  ej 
of  good  sense,  and  what  we  may  call  philo-  j the  handbook  stream  had  begun  to  over: 
sophy,  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  pur-  i history  and  literature  it  was  quite  certair 
suit  generally.  The  workman  is  urged  to  take  would  soon  find  its  way  into  art,  and  no  sub: 


a scientific  view  of  his  craft,  and  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  the  best  mode  of  doing  a thing  on 
scientific  grounds,  and  not  merely  as  following 
the  custom  of  the  trade : he  would  suggest  to 
every  house-painter,  for  instance,  “ that  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  give  a more  intellectual  tone 
to  his  employment  if  he  were  to  study  the 
effects  which  chemical  action  produces  both  on 
the  colours  of  various  pigments,  and  on  their 
power  of  mixing  with  oils,  varnishes,  &c.”  We 
are  more  in  sympathy  with  him  on  this  point 
than  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
speaks  of  graining,  that  “ very  pleasing 
part  of  a painter’s  business  there  does,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  a great  love  of  this  kind  of 
work  in  the  minds  of  painters,  perhaps  because 
being  really  in  a way  an  imitation  of  nature 
(though  a sort  of  imitation  we  cannot  hold  to  be 
sound),  it  comes  nearer  to  evoking  an  artistic 
feeling  and  spirit  than  any  other  part  of  the 
craft.  The  advice  to  painters  as  to  the  value  of 
personal  cleanliness  and  sobriety  in  combating 
the  unfortunately  unhealthy  tendency  of  their 
work,  is  also  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
whom  it  practically  concerns.  While  touching 
on  this  subject,  we  may  again  call  attention  to 
the  new  mineral  white,  the  innoxious  qualities 
of  which  have  been  expounded  in  our  pages. 
It  is  sad  to  read  the  statements  and  examples  of 
the  almost  certainly  injurious  and  baneful  effect 
of  white  lead,  the  basis  of  many  common  colours, 
on  the  health  and  spirits  of  those  employed  in 
using  it  ; and  we  entirely  agree  with  our  author 
* that  where  the  health  of  so  many  families  is 


will  it  ultimately  not  call  its  own. 

But  this  mass  of  handbooks  is  a phenomerj 
of  the  age,  which  it  is  not  without  interefc 
notice  with  a little  care.  Undoubtedly  they 
a natural  result  of  all  the  tendencies  of  the  i 
and,  while  they  possess  some  useful  qualh 
their  influence  is  by  no  means  wholly  g\ 
The  intellectual  curiosity  which  marks  mo< 
men  must  be  satiated  by  some  means,  but  fc 
is  too  short  to  allow  it  to  be  satisfied  by  car 
and  legitimate  research  and  thought.  j 

People  must  have  their  research  done  forth 
and  likewise  their  thinking,  unless  the  subjei 
one  which  forms  the  main  object  of  their  lii 
The  [statesman  reads,  as  he  hurries  dowil 
some  political  meeting,  an  almost  forgo/ 
novel  of  Scott.  He  must  have  something  to; 
about  it  of  a critical  kind.  He  steps  out  of. 
carriage  and  buys  Mr.  Hutton’s  “ Scott  ” in 
“ English  Men  of  Letters”  series  at  tho  next 
way  station.  The  man  of  business  thinks  he.- 
make  some  alterations  in  his  house : the  pn 
pies  of  art  which  he  is  supposed  to  gather  up 
occasional  visits  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
has  no  time  to  think  out.  He  buys  one  of 
“Art  at  Home”  series,  and  forthwith  has 
principles  upon  which  a dining-room  shonhi 
furnished  set  out  for  him  in  black  and  wl 
without  the  trouble  of  ten  minutes’  though 
his  own  brain.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  t 
handbooks  are  at  once  means  of  satisfym, 
certain  intellectual  curiosity,  and  are  prod  an 
of  intellectual  lassitude.  For  the  thought  wi 
is  the  most  useful  is  not  that  which  is  mvo 
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r,  and  caused  by  the  pressure  of  daily  busi- 
l|i,  bub  the  thought  which  is  voluntary,  which 
>roduced  by  a desire  of  discovering  some 
jon  or  of  finding  out  the  principle  which  is 
ilicable  to  a certain  set  of  facta.  Hence,  we 
|3  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  short 
to  knowledge,  whether  of  facts  or  of 
ciples,  are  calculated  to  produce  intellectual 
1688,  and  to  cause  a narrowness  and  a want 
>■  independence  in  thought.  They  are  also 
jalated  to  prevent  that  research  which 
a most  valuable  educational  effect  upon 
i .le  of  all  ages.  To  behold  the  main 
i of  a man’s  life,  and  of  the  results  in  a 
isal  light  of  that  life,  is  not  half  so  useful  intel- 
iially  as  discovering  them  and  thinking  out 
■results.  A man  had  much  better  read  a 
© life  of  Michelangelo  which  will  take  him 
pnth  of  occasional  evenings,  than  read  it 
igh  in  a handbook  in  a couple  of  hours. 
•Iliour  spent  in  the  National  Gallery  before  a 
n is  better  than  reading  a couple  of  pages 
[fihandbook,  in  which  his  characteristics  are 

i, ut  with  much  precision.  In  art,  observation 
life  chief  instructor,  aided  by  a proper  con- 
ization of  principles.  We  do  not  by  any 
ns  agree  with  all  Mr.  Ituskin  says  in  his 
\ttra  Penteleci,”  in  which  are  collected  the 

0 res  which  he  delivered  in  the  University  of 
ifd,  upon  the  Principles  of  Sculpture;  but 
:)  a little  of  this  work,  and  contempora- 
■j  iusly  visit  the  British  Museum,  and  in  time 

1 y much  better  notion  of  furnishing  a house 
139  obtained  than  by  perusing  all  the  “ Art 
iume  ” series  put  together ; because,  even  in 
r may  be  termed  the  commonplace  matter 

dftirnishing,  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
il  ed  are  the  principles  of  art-harmony,  pro- 
jin,  gradation  of  colours,  and  beauty  sub- 
ifimt  in  this  case  to  utility.  In  fact,  a culti- 
ftj  taste  is  that  which  is  needed  to  adorn 
gin  person  or  a room,  and  to  taste  there  is 
D)rt  cut,  nor  will  all  the  handbooks  in  the 
•»i  give  it  to  the  person  without  it.  More- 
'Oitbeso  artistic,  just  like  the  historical  and 
l|ry,  primers,  tend  to  give  a superficial  know- 
Al  which  is  very  far  removed  from  real 
c ation,  and  by  their  very  smallness  enable 
if.  not  bent  upon  one  object  to  obtain  a 
l; tiering  of  many  things  rather  than  a 
hugh  knowledge  of  one  or  two;  and  in  the 
}nt  day  nothing  is  more  lamentable  than 
< mmenso  quantity  of  minutes  and  hours 
Vi  are  wasted  in  aimless  reading,  a reading 
•I  ut  a purpose,  which  is  fostered  by  the 
1 nt  facility  of  gaining  a little  knowledge  of 
things.  By  this  endless  reading  the  mind 
^strengthened  nor  real  knowledge  obtained, 
t he  way  is  quietly  laid  for  a distaste  of  con- 
t iB  though  moderate  study,  and  for  a desire 
liflnething  new. 

P we  do  not  by  any  means  wish  it  to  be 
Lstood  that  this  age  of  handbooks  can  only 
ii favourably  criticised  in  this  respect;  for 
t eal  student  and  the  poor  student  have 
§ 1 much  by  these  manuals,  and  the  man  of 
grounded  knowledge  may  find  something 
8 stive  in  most  of  them.  It  is  not  given  to 
8 one  to  possess,  for  example,  Crowe  & 
Icaselle’s  Life  of  Titian;  bub,  on  the  other 
1 if  he  has  the  new  little  biography  of  the 
8 Venetian  artist  in  Messrs.  Sampson  Low’s 
1 series,  he  may  fairly  use  it  as  an  aide 

* ire,  and  thus  save  himself  time  which  may 
Merwise  profitably  employed.  But  itBhould 
{l  s be  remembered  that  these  works  are,  as  a 
1 >nly  to  be  considered  secondary  in  their  cha- 
r , and  that  theyBhould  not  generally  super- 
8 he  use  of  larger  and  more  detailed  works,  nor 

* ireful  observation  of  works  of  art,  nor  the 
^consideration  of  principles.  Because  it 

c Bver  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  a mere 
8 ficial  knowledge  does  not  increase  true  cul- 
md  that  the  mere  outside  varnishing,  with 
a e artistic  knowledge,  is  really  of  little  or 
B ;5,  The  general  tendency  of  the  time  is  to 
°;i  this  wide  but  shallow  culture,  except 
“i?  those  who  devote  themselves  more  or  less 
ae  particular  subject  as  a business  of  life, 
j1  “blishers  in  making  business  capital  out  of 
- mdency  are  doing  no  more  than  cultivating, 
perfectly  legitimate  manner,  the  business 
1 vhich  is  obviously  open  to  them.  But,  on 
ther  hand,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  those 
iecognise  this  modern  tendency,  and  who 
? 'e  k°w  the  present  is  becoming  an  age  of 
ooks,  to  prevent,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
literary  undertakings,  within  certain 
a’from  becoming  a snare  to  the  reader, 

j.  rom  further  increasing  mere  superficial 


The  technical  worker  in  any  kind  of  trade 
who  is  concerned  with  artistic  matters  may 
undoubtedly  with  reason  congratulate  himself 
that  it  is  now  within  his  power  to  obtain  at  a 
small  cost  works  which  will  give  him  informa- 
tion upon  various  artistic  matters.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  the  merest  folly  to 
suppose  that  such  works  as  we  have  indicated 
can  do  more  than  give  some  leading  features,  or 
that  they  can  take  the  place  of  mature  study. 
In  these  observations  we  have  in  no  way  criti- 
cised adversely  the  works  which  have  sug- 
gested these  remarks ; but  we  would  have  it 
understood  that  they  occupy  only  a certain 
limited  though  useful  place,  and  that  the  general 
tendency  of  these  and  similar  compositions  in 
other  branches  of  literature  is  calculated  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  some  modern 
tendencies  of  an  unsatisfactory  kind. 


THE  MONUMENTAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME 
AND  THE  MIDDLE  AGES* 

How  often  have  archaeologists  rejoiced  at  that 
accurate  spirit, — if  not  foresight, — of  the  antique 
Romans,  in  multiplying,  by  the  aid  of  the  arts, 
the  representation  of  now  lost  local  and  topo- 
graphical features  ? In  the  same  manner  as  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Trajan’s  column,  which  have 
enriched  so  largely  our  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  old  Roman  legions  which 
conquered  the  world,  show  us  the  celebrated 
bridge  which  Trajan  threw  across  tho  Danube, 
on  several  bas-reliefs  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  on 
several  stones  found  in  Abruzzi,  the  works  of 
Claudius  at  the  Lago  Fucino,  in  the  same  manner, 
in  so  far  as  concerns  Rome,  the  monument  of 
the  Aterii  in  the  museum  of  St.  John  Lateran 
shows  us  the  summa  Sacra  Via;  the  antique 
found  a few  years  ago  at  the  foot  of  the  column 
of  Phocas,  and  erected  now  not  far  from  thence, 
represents  the  Juliana  Basilica,  the  temple  of 
Saturn  and  that  of  Concord  ; and  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  old  Arch  of  Trajan,  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
Arch  of  Constantine,  represent  also  several 
monuments  of  the  Forum.  A great  number  of 
sculptures,  of  coins,  and  lamps  in  terra-cotta 
and  gems  show  us,  for  example,  the  disposition 
ef  the  three  cello;  of  the  capitol ; two  denarii  of 
the  year  40  B.C.  show  us  the  capitol  of  Sylla, 
of  Catulus,  and  of  Cmsar.  This  custom  of 
figured  reproduction  is  transmitted  to  the 
Roman  works  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance ; thus  the  sculptures  of  the  bronze 
gate  of  St.  Peter’s  show  us  the  tomb  of  Hadrian, 
and  the  two  metis  of  the  circus  of  Nero  such 
as  they  imagined  in  the  fifteenth  century  what 
they  had  been  in  former  days. 

These  few  indications,  so  easy  to  increase  in 
number,  show  of  what  interest  would  be 
such  an  archmological  series  if  made  as  complete 
as  is  possible,  and  with  what  early  specimens  it 
would  commence  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  a 
model  of  the  traditionary  house  of  Romulus  could 
even  be  Bhown,  taken  from  the  little  urns  of 
black  earth,  of  which  the  excavations  at  Monte 
Albano  have  supplied  more  than  one  example ; 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  round  huts,  with  a roof 
and  a door,  sometimes  a portico,  they  represent 
the  legendary  dwelling  that  was  occupied  by  the 
founder  of  Rome,  on  the  Palatine.  On  the  model 
of  this  house  the  first  habitations  of  Rome  and 
the  oldest  sanctuaries,  such  as  that  of  Vesta 
were  built,  and  modern  archmologists  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  famous  Rotuuda 
of  Rome,  the  Pantheon,  was  erected  by  Agrippa 
to  serve  as  a temple,  having  the  traditional  form 
of  the  casa  Ronmli. 

Signor  Rossi  has  engraved  this  house  of 
Romulus  at  the  commencement  of  his  new 
work.  He  has  endeavoured  to  discover  what 
were,  in  chronological  order,  the  topographical 
transformations  stated  in  the  different  official 
surveys  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  the  Renais- 
sance. He  has  endeavoured  to  find  the  plans, 
and  translate  the  calculations,  or  at  least  restore 
as  far  as  possible  the  tables,  a task  of  no  Bmall 
difficulty. 

The  house  of  Romulus  figures  naturally  on  the 
first  page  of  such  a work,  as  reproducing  the 
model  of  the  primitive  habitations  of  the  Romans ; 
it  has  also  the  merit  of  showing,  by  its  tradi- 
tional symbolism,  the  religious  character  which, 
with  the  Romans,  was  always  assigned  to  the 
delimitation  of  property.  Every  student  has 
read  in  Plutarch  and  Livy  what  solemn  acts 
preceded  the  foundation  of  a city.  The  augur, 
erect  on  the  Palatine,  traced  in  the  air  with  his 
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mysterious  wand,  the  double  cardo  and  the  double 
decumanus,  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  this 
square  was  made  to  descend  from  the  skies  on 
earth  by  virtue  of  sacred  formulae.  The  interior 
divisions  of  the  city,  once  the  walls  and  ditch 
were  traced  out  on  these  heaven-sent  lines,  from 
the  primitive  house  surrounded  by  its  field,  its 
hortus,  heredium,  the  public  ways,  the  walls, 
and  Bacred  property,  were  all  alike  marked  out 
by  divine  intervention,  which  guaranteed  their 
respect.  There  exists  no  doubt  that  Rome 
early  possessed  a register  or  survey,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Romulus  had  been 
preceded  in  history  by  nations  who  well  knew 
the  use  of  maps.  Egypt  and  Assyria  possessed 
maps  at  an  early  period;  the  Etruscans,  the 
Samnites,  and  the  Greek  colonies  of  Southern 
Italy  knew  their  use.  The  priests  of  Delphi 
exposed  on  their  walls  such  documents.  Hero- 
dotus has  told  us  the  story  of  Aristagoras  of 
Miletus,  who,  to  engage  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  in 
war  with  |the  Persians,  showed,  by  means  of  a 
map  incised  on  copper,  the  exact  distances  to 
traverse.  The  famous  tables  of  Heraclea,  pre- 
served in  the  Naples  Museum,  mention  the 
plans  relative  to  the  properties  of  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  in  the  fifth  century  previously  to  our 
era,  and  modern  research  has  shown  that  Rome 
did  not  remain  behind  its  neighbours  in  civilisa- 
tion. 

A first  period  of  the  monumental  history  of 
Rome  is  terminated  by  the  Gaulish  invasion  and 
the  sack  of  the  city,  390  B.C,  Rome  was  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  but  hastily,  according  to  Livy, 
and  the  demarcation  of  property  had  to  be  re- 
drawn out.  For  this  second  period,  the  text 
speaks  of  plans  on  canvas,  tnappee  linteae,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  censors,  in 
the  atrium  of  the  Temple  of  Liberty. 

The  immense  work  of  survey  and  census 
carried  out  by  Caesar,  and  after  him  by  Augustus 
and  Agrippa,  are  well  known.  It  was  from  this 
source  that  Pliny  the  Elder  drew  so  much  of  the 
information  of  his  Classic  Encyclopaedia ; while 
in  the  reign  of  Agrippa  was  painted  on  tho 
portico  of  Polla  (the  sister  of  that  emperor)  a 
map  of  the  Roman  world,  the  prototype  of  all 
the  numerous  other  maps  which  circulated 
through  the  empire,  especially  of  that  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  modern  days,  the  famous 
map  of  Pentinger.  Sig.  Rossi’s  studies  would 
further  tend  to  show  that  with  this  map  existed 
another,  a plan  of  the  city. 

Augustus  boasted  of  having  left  of  marble 
the  city  which  he  had  received  of  brick,  but  the 
Rome  of  his  day  suffered  from  the  irregular 
reconstruction  which  followed  the  Gaulish  inva- 
sion. It  was  in  reality  after  the  fire  of  Nero 
that  Rome,  at  least  in  those  pox'tions  destroyed, 
was  rebuilt  according  to  the  severe  rules  of  the 
municipal  law,  and  according  to  the  new  exi- 
gencies of  health  and  comfort.  The  streets 
were  straight,  the  houses  were  not  to  exceed  a 
certain  height.  Tacitus  tells  us  in  an  interest- 
ing passage  how  many  (doubtless  himself  among 
this  number)  regretted  the  narrow  streets  and 
the  high  houses,  which  gave  shadow  and  protec- 
tion against  the  sun  and  the  wind.  Pliny  the 
Elder  goes  even  further  in  his  regret,  and 
describes  even  the  aspect  of  the  old  and  the 
new  town.  “ Formerly,”  he  writes,  “ when  the 
city  population  carefully  tended  the  little 
gardens  in  their  windows,  the  streets  presented 
the  continual  aspect  of  the  country,  before  the 
brigandage  of  a numerous  multitude  obliged 
them  to  bar  all  their  doors  and  windows.”  His 
language  only  too  plainly  translates  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  writer,  and  might,  with  striking 
analogy,  be  applied  to  the  modernised  aspect  of 
more  than  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  Italy, 
indeed  the  Europe,  of  to-day. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  after  the  disorders 
of  such  reigns  as  those  of  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Yitellius,  Vespasian  should  have  wished  to 
terminate  the  works  commenced  by  Nero.  His 
year  of  censure  (A.D.  73)  was  occupied  with 
this  care.  He  measured  out  the  city,  and  in 
terminating  his  year  of  office,  consecrated  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  in  the  forum  of  which  he 
doubtless  exhibited  the  plan, — the  famous 
Capitoline  plan, — which  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla  restored  in  the  same  place,  between 
the  years  A.D.  203  and  211,  after  the  fire  of  the 
x*eign  of  Commodus.  It  is  well  known  to  ai’chae- 
ologists  that  the  fi'agments  of  this  precious  relic 
were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  wall  of  a build- 
ing which,  after  having  served  as  the  office  of 
the  prefectui'al  archives,  became  a temple,  and 
in  the  Bixth  century  was  incorpoi’ated  with  the 
church  of  Saints  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  formed  of 
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three  antique  temples.  Incised  on  slabs  of 
marble,  probably  fixed  to  the  wall  by  iron 
rivets  the  plan  represented  not  only  a portion 
of  the  city,  but  the  whole  of  Rome,  with  its 
public  and  private  buildings,  neighbourhoods 
and  streets,  its  villas  and  gardens  The  eminent 
•vud  regretted  Due  de  Lnynes,  during  his  last 
journey  to  Rome,  wished  to  commence  some 
excavations  on  this  spot,  to  discover  some  fresh 
fragments  to  add  to  the  originals  preserved  in 
the  staircase  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  either 
bv  the  drawings  of  the  Farnesian  fragments, 
now  lost,  drawings  given  by  Fulvio  Orsim  to 
the  Vatican,  and  reproduced  by  Bellari ; and 
the  Italian  Government,  with  the  same  object, 
is  now  continuing  its  researches  in  the  Forum. 

Incomplete  and  mutilated  as  they  are,  the 
remains  of  the  Capitoline  plan  give  us  an  excel- 
lent  idea  of  the  large  population  of  Rome,  and 
the  grandeur  and  number  of  its  edifices.  It  is 
the  only  existing  plan  of  the  flourishing  capital 
of  the  great  empire.  As  yet  the  comparison 

and  the  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
this  map  and  those  of  the  Rome  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  not  been  made  ; but,  apart  from  a 
few  imperfect  indications,  no  plans  have  so  far 
been  discovered  to  enable  us  to  picture  t e 
Rome  of  the  end  of  the  empire.  . 

The  Carlovingian  period  was  not  so  sterile  in 
plans,  since  Pope  Zachary  ornamented,  m 741, 
with  what  we  Bhould  now  call  a map  ot  tbe 
world,  the  triclinium  of  the  Lateran,  as  Agnppa 
formerly  had  done  the  portico  of  Polla,  and 
Adrian  I.,  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Rome,  made 
anew  census.  The  description  of  the  city  of 
that  epoch  (the  end  of  the  eiobt^ 
which  has  remained  in  the  famous  MS.  or  tne 
convent  of  Einsiedeln,  reproduces  very  probably 
this  reorganisation  of  the  city. 

Thus  we  reach  the  epoch  of  the  Mirabiha 
urbis  Romce,  towards  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  pilgrims  crowding  from  every  part  of  the 
then  known  world  with  these  guides  in  their 
hands,  must  have  been  supplied  with  topographi- 
cal plans.  Those  found  attached  to  the  MSS.  of 


hills,  and  the  gates ; the  author  has  not  been 
able  to  resist  noticing  the  decadence  of  which 
the  plan  itself  offers  so  striking  an  image.  He 
recalls  in  bad  Latin  that  Rome  has  been  burnt : 
at  first  by  the  chief  Brennus,  and  after  him  by 
Alaric ; and  a further  poetic  comparison  is  made 
of  the  city  to  the  decrepit  old  man  unable  to 
support  himself  without  the  aid  of  a prop. 

Sig.  Rossi  has  taken,  in  his  interesting  series 
for  the  fourteenth  century,  the  golden  bulla  of 
the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  which  dates  from 
1328,  and  on  which  may  be  seen,  if  not  exactly 
a plau  of  Rome,  a collection  of  its  principal 
monuments  grouped  together.  In  this  curious 
relic  there  is  a striking  resemblance  to  an 
antique  bas-relief  or  medal,  in  the  classical 
forms  of  the  architecture,  so  un-Mediasval  in 
their  conception.  This  is  not  the  case  with  a 
plan  belonging  probably  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  from  a MS.  treasured  in  the  Paris 
National  Library.  This  MS.,  itself  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  contains  the  poem  entitled 
,l  Dittamondo,”  the  author  of  which  is  Fazio 
degli  Dberti,  one  of  Dante’s  imitators.  He, 
like  his  master,  makes  an  imaginary  journey,  in 
company  with  the  divine  Solino.  The  plan 
represents  them  both  looking  over  the  walls  of 
the  city  ; while  Rome,  clothed  in  widow  s 
mourning,  points  out  woefully  her  ruins.  In 
more  than  one  feature  the  influence  of  the 
Mirabilia  is  evident  throughout  this  quaint  work. 
The  Coliseum  has  its  gilded  roof ; on  the  Quinnal 
rise  the  two  famous  groups,  the  pretended  work 
of  Phidias  and  of  Praxiteles,  which  so  asto- 
nished the  Middle  Ages.  The  bridges  are  for- 
tresses ; the  picturesque  Torre  delle  Milizie,  near 
Trajan’s  Forum,  bears  all  the  stamp  of  its 
feudal  and  military  origin  ; but  so  closely  is  the 
city  packed  within  the  walls  that  all  the  monu- 
ments are  not  represented. 

Other  plans  of  Rome  are  taken  from  MS 3.  of 
that  Latin  translation  of  Ptolemy  which  met 
with  such  success  in  western  Europe  towards 


base,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  a portior 
of  the  frieze  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  Sixtus  V 
razed  the  Septizonium  of  Septimius  Severue 
The  seventeenth  century  at  last  modernise1, 
the  churches,  sparing  alone,  among  all  th 
numerous  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a fei 
campaniles,  some  of  the  feudal  towers  of  th 
great  family  strongholds,  and  a rare  convet' 
cloister.  But  Rome  survived  its  woeful  disaster.' 
Never  in  its  long  history  had  it  entirely  lost  th 
recollection,  the  sentiment,  or  the  traces  of  ill 
power.  Its  great  popes  of  the  Middle  Age 
renewed  those  antique  glories,  and  the  Eterne 
City,  after  so  many  misfortunes,  lived  to  bocon: 
in  its  day  the  cherished  centre  of  the  glowir» 
Italian  Renaissance. 


THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES  AND 
DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE. 


The  proceedings  at  the  several  half-year; 
meetings  of  the  railway  companies,  which  ha 
just  been  brought  to  a close,  are  strongly  ilk 
trative  of  the  depression  in  trade  which  ha8  fc 
so  long  a period  affected  every  branch  of  i! 
dustry.  , 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Nort 
Western  company,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Moon,  )i 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  observed  til 
their  dividends  had  been  going  down  annual 
since  1873  at  the  rate  of  about  a quarter  per  ce 
In  1873  the  dividend  was  7 per  cent.,  and  to-d< 
ic  was  only  5i  per  cent.  He  was  sure,  he 
ever,  that  the  shareholders  did  not  expect  th: 
the  dividend  could  be  maintained  in  the  face; 
the  depressed  state  of  the  trade  of  the  count; 
It  was  not  the  depression  of  one  interest  on 
for  they  would  find  that  the  agricultural  in 
rest,  the  manufacturing  interest,  cotton,  ir 
and  everything  else  connected  with  it,  as  welk 
the  shipping  interest,  were  alike  suffering  m;i 


tne  “nipping  iuuoioou,  o . 

with  snch  success  in  western  Europe  towards  grievously.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  tl,. 
the  middle  o£  the  afteenth  century.  Although  I the  directors  Bhould  be  able  to  save ’ sha. 
these  plans  still  preserve  the  same  traditional  : hoi. Sets  from  part.C'patmg  m 

1 ... & oTont.er  care  1 of  this  distress.  Speaking  ot  the  worKs  m p 


certain  other  works  show  plainly  thB  inauence  ' errora;  we  - I “ e “n  tlXe,  C there  w'aTag? 

exercised  by  the  strange  legends  which  these  it , execution  and  *he  '°We  have  ! number  of  old-fashioned  stations  which  tl 

descriptions  of  Kome  had  pat  into  erreu  la  ;cm  o the  ’ - — — — ~ — “ 


exerciacu  uv  uuo  cw ougu  ...  p xi  r>  _ Via  tmf'p.d  We  have  number  oi  om-iusuiimcu  diowuuu 

descriptions  of  Rome  had  put  into  circulation,  of  the  Donatello,  I had  to  alter.  Four  years  ago  they  were  spe; 

It  requires  but  a glance  at  the  maps  published  reached  the  period  when  Brunei  Batista  I ine  at  the  rate  of  70,0001.  in  the  half-year 

by  Signor  Rossi  to  be  convinced  of  this  The  Cynaco  d’  Ancona  and  eBpemally  Bjtorta  mg  a tfie  r ^ onfcl  bub  they  }■ 

ha  mat  with,  and  which  he  Alberti,  the  friend  of  Lorenzo  the  Magmncenc,  cma  ueparuim  r , 


uy  OlgUUl  IWOOl  M 

oldest  which  he  has  met  with,  and  which  he 
takes  from  a MS.  of  the  Vatican  library, 
appears  to  be  an  imperfect  copy  of  an  original 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  middle  of  this 
map  appears  the  Coliseum,  covered  with  a semi- 
epherical  cupola.  “ Coliseum,”  says  the  French 
translation  made  after  the  expedition  of 
Charles  VIII.  in  1499,  “ was  formerly  the  temple 
of  the  sun,  built  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
adapted  and  garnished  with  divers  caverns.* 
And  this  marvellous  temple  was  covered  with  a 
roof  of  copper  gilt,  and  within  were  imitated 
thunder,  lightning,  and  coruscations,  and  even 
showers  of  rain  and  water,  by  means  of  leaden 
pipes.  And  likewise  in  this  roof  were  tbe 
celestial  signs  and  the  planets,  with  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  which  things  one  saw  more  by  subtile 
art  and  mathematics.” 

The  same  plan  shows  ns,  opposite  the  basilica 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  by  the  side  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus- Aurelias,  which  remained 
there  till  1538,  the  shapeless  image  of  a hand 
aud  a head.  The  sole  explanation  of  these 
strange  signs  is  again  to  be  found  in  the  Mira- 
bilia, and  a long  story  of  Phcebus  and  his  seat 
in  the  midst  of  the  Coliseum,  and  with  this  how 
Pope  St.  Sylvester  destroyed  the  temple  and 
Phcebus’s  image,  of  which  alone  remained  the 
head  and  hand.  We  can  trace  here,  doubtless, 
a reference  to  the  colossus  of  Nero,  dedicated 
to  the  son.  The  bronze  head  of  this  huge  work 
is  now  in  the  court  of  the  museum  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  the  hand  in  that  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Conservators. 

The  other  buildings  mentioned  on  this  map 
are, — on  the  right  bank,  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  near  it 
the  famous  needle,  acus,  the  obelisk  which 
formerly  ornamented  the  circus  of  Nero ; on 
the  left  bank,  the  Rotunda,  or  Pantheon,  the 
palace  of  the  senators  on  the  Capitoline,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Cmaars,  designated  as  pala- 
tium  majus.  Nothing  of  the  great  ruins  of  the 
Forum  ; the  Arch  of  Constantine  and  that  of 
Titns  are  perhaps  represented,  bat  certainly  not 
mentioned.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole, 
imagination  rather  than  fact  is  evident  in  these 
drawings.  On  the  margin  various  legends  give 
the  names  of  the  principal  streets,  those  of  the 


uynaco  u auuumi,  tmu  — 

Alberti,  the  friend  of  Lorenzo  tho  Magnificent, 
are  to  show  the  beauty  and  the  accuracy  of, 
and  tbe  respect  due  to,  tbe  works  and  monu- 
ments of  classic  times.  Those  groat  artists 
measured  the  smallest  detail  of  these  rains, 
and  lovingly  studied  the  rules  by  which  they 
had  been  produced;  at  length  the  laws  of 
geometry  and  perspective  received  proper 
attention. 

The  last  plans  of  this  series  collected  by 
Signor  Rossi  show  peculiarly  the  transforma- 
tion which  transports  us  out  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  the  studies  of  M.  Muntz  will  assist 
the  student  in  following,  with  the  help  of  the 
new  documents  he  has  so  carefully  annotated,  into 
the  early  and  interesting  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  having  thus  summed 
up  the  chief  features  of  the  monumental  de- 
cadence of  Rome,  to  determine  what  period  may 
be  looked  upon  as  having  been  the  most  cruel  in 
its  treatment  of  the  beauties  of  the  classic  city 
of  the  Caesars.  For  centuries  without  a history, 
while  a wretched  population  sheltered  within 
these  once  glorious  walls  its  inertia  and  its 
misery,  it  underwent  the  effect  of  a slow  decom- 
position which  soiled  and  mutilated  its  most 
beautiful  edifices.  The  periods  of  agitation  and 
of  civil  strife,  which  were  not  rare  at  this  period, 
aided  this  work,  for  the  hand  of  man  has 
weighed  on  the  “ mistress  of  the  world  ” more 
heavily  than  that  of  Time.  Singularly  maltreated 
in  the  fifth  century,  during  the  invasions ; in  the 
eleventh  century  by  the  wars  of  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Empire ; in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  pontiffs  were  exiled  from  their  capital, 
the  civil  wars  and  feudal  rivalries,  the  de- 
mocratic outbursts,  the  plague,  flood,  fire,  and 
earthquake  added  to  the  general  misery.  Even 
the  errors  of  very  different  epochs  were 
equally  fatal ; the  popes  of  the  fifteenth  century 
despoil  and  ruin  the  antique  monuments  to 
build  up  their  proud  palaces;  Nicholas  V.  lays 
his  hands,  without  remorse,  on  the  old  basilica 
of  St.  Peter,  on  the  temple  of  Probus,  and  many 
another  venerable  building.  The  sixteenth 
century  effaces  almost  all  the  paintings  of  the 
first  Renaissance,  and  not  to  substitute  for  them 
in  every  case,  as  at  tbe  Vatican,  the  works  of 
Raffaelle.  Michelangelo  even,  wishing  to  give 


• We  translate  the  quaint  old  French  literally.  1 to  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  a 
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ing  at  the  rate  of  70,0001.  in  the  half-year: 
this  department  of  capital  outlay,  but  they  r 
now  reduced  it  to  36,000J.,  and  they  sha 
continue  to  go  on  gradually  reducing  this  exp: 
diture  whilst  things  were  so  bad  with  the 
until  they  recovered  their  prosperity,  and  ul 
trade  improved.  Adverting  to  steel  rails* 
said  that  for  seventeen  years  they  bad  bl 
relaying  the  line  with  them,  and  now  they 
very  few  iron  rails  coming  up,  or  on  tl 
system.  He  next  made  some  remarks  in  nr, 
rence  to  the  manner  in  which  parts  of  the 
had  been  injured  by  the  recent  floods.  V 
regard  to  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line  ti 
had  probably  sustained  greater  disasters  t 
had  ever  been  sustained  by  the  line  bet- 
Bridges  had  been  washed  down,  culverts  brol 
down,  turnpike  roads  washed  up,  and  am 
other  damages  one  large  viaduct  that  r 
stood  for  forty  years  without  a flaw  or  anyth: 
to  show  the  least  interference,  had  been  was- 
down  by  a kind  of  avalanche,  and  thrown  i 
the  sea.  In  restoring  all  these  they  had  : 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  l ootner, 
Smith,  Mr.  Woodhouse,  and  other  gentle i 
connected  with  their  engineering  staff,  and;, 
the  great  Llandnlas  Viaduct,  which  consi.l 
of  seven  or  eight  arches,  their  establishment 
Crewe  had  been  set  to  work,  and  had  prepared 
girders,  which  are  of  steel  [and  which,  witbv 
masonry,  have  been  fixed  in  position,  and; 
line  re-opened  for  traffic, — perhaps  tbe  i 
rapidly  executed  piece  of  work  of  its  kino 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Great  Western  0 
pany  the  chairman  (Sir  Daniel  Gooch)  spo ' 
a similar  strain  to  that  adopted  by  Mr. 

He  said  that  the  trade  of  the  country  see 
likely  to  continue,  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
pressed  for  some  time.  It  was  true  a - 
press  were  writing  that  there  were  appear* 
of  energy  and  activity  in  trade,  bat  he  a 
think  that  they  could  see  it  « tho  recei^: 
their  railway.  He  had  been  told  that  withi 
last  few  days  some  large  orders  for ' ! 

(something  like  60,000  tons)  were  likely  t 
into  South  Wales  from  America,  and  it  s 
hoped  to  see  an  indication  of  an  improv  , 
which  he  trusted  might  last ; bat  he  ° 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  look ^aUffing 
give  they  were  rather  than  anticipate  a ' - 
solid  increase  of  prosperity  during  0 n 
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iiree  years.  The  report  stated  that  the  re- 
lipts  daring  the  past  half-year  amounted  to 
1354,0032.,  showing  a net  decrease  of  70,8702., 

1 branches  except  minerals,  which  showed  an 
nprovement  of  18,1492.,  contributing  to  the 
iminution.  The  revenue  of  the  company,  in 
iimmon  with  that  of  nearly  all  the  railway 
umpanies  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  seriously 
•ifected  by  the  continuance  of  commercial  de- 
gression, and  by  the  unfavourable  weather 
(hioh  had  prevailed  during  the  past  half-year, 
le  balance  of  revenue  available  for  dividend 
aong  the  proprietors  of  ordinary  stock  was  at 
e rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  report 
i ded  that  the  expenditure  of  capital  had,  as  far 
! possible,  been  postponed.  The  heading  for 
:e  Severn  Tunnel  had  made  good  progress 
firing  the  past  half-year.  The  length  under 
le  river  would  probably  be  completed  before 
e end  of  the  year.  The  enlargement  and 
ting  of  the  lower  heading,  to  be  used  for  the 
nrposes  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  would  be 
rmmeuced  immediately.  The  material  through 
ifaich  the  tunnel  would  be  constructed  ap- 
Bared,  bo  far  as  it  had  been  opened  out,  to 
of  a very  favourable  character. 
oThe  report  of  the  Midland  Company  showed 

• at  during  the  half-year  there  had  been  a 
Bicrease  in  the  traffic  from  coaching  of  39,7602. ; 
Blcrease  from  merchandise,  53,6882. ; decrease 

)m  cattle,  2,5612. ; and  an  increase  from 
linerals,  128,3102. ; the  net  increase  was  32,2252. 
>io  total  revenue  receipts  during  the  half-year 
mounted  to  3,114,3112.,  admitting  of  a dividend, 

I ter  paying  expenses,  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent, 
nr  annum  on  the  open  stock,  and  an  average  of 
12s.  4d.  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  capital  of 
j;e  company.  Adverting  to  the  several  new 
; ieB  and  other  works  in  progress,  the  report 
l;tted  that  with  regard  to  the  Poplar  branch 
Id  dock  the  coffer-dam  for  three-fourths  of  the 
ibgth  of  the  river  wall  was  now  finished,  the 
le  shut  out,  and  the  river  wall  in  progress, 
i le  piles  for  the  remaining  length  of  the  dam 
I ire  being  driven.  The  west  and  north  dock 
ills  were  finished,  and  the  coping  fixed.  Two- 
irds  of  the  last  dock  wall  were  up  to  coping 
rel.  More  than  one  half  of  the  railway  dock 
f:anch,  with  retaining-walls,  was  formed,  and 
e bridge  under  Brunswick-street,  with  the 
li’proaches,  was  commenced.  The  foundations 
nr  the  warehouses  were  also  commenced.  The 
Bitimated  further  expenditure  on  works  during 
pe  current  half-year  was  850,0002.  The  chair- 
an,  in  addressing  the  shareholders,  said  that, 
hnsideiing  the  circumstances  of  severe  depres- 
i >n  in  all  departments  of  trade  under  which 

• .a  receipts  for  the  half-year  had  been  earned, 
id  the  unusually  bad  weather,  he  thought  the 

tfi&reholders  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
e receipts  of  the  line  had  been  remarkably 
ell  maintained. 

i The  report  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
rest  Northern  Company  showed  that  the 
affic  receipts  for  the  half-year  amounted  to 
509,7272.  as, compared  with  1,443,6492.  in  1878, 
id  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  42.  per  cent,  per 
mum  on  the  original  shares  was  recommended, 
be  chairman  observed  that  this  dividend  was 
ie  same  as  that  paid  in  the  corresponding 
iriod  of  1878,  and  he  thought  that  under  all 
ie  oircumstances  of  the  times  it  was  not  a very 
id  one  for  them  to  pay.  In  alluding  to  the 
Itails  of  capital  expenditure  during  the  half- 
iar,  he  said  it  bad  often  been  remarked  that 
ie  front  of  their  station  at  King’s-cross  looked 
ild  and  bare,  and  they  were  now  erecting  a 
ivered  platform  for  the  protection  of  vehicles 
pd  passengers,  and  they  were  going  to  cover 
i the  north  end  of  the  down  platform,  which 
ad  hitherto  been  unprotected  from  the  in- 
lemency  of  the  weather. 

The  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Great 
U astern  Company  showed  that  their  receipts 
ad  been  much  affected  by  the  unfavourable 
'eather  during  the  past  half-year.  The  chair- 
lan  stated  that  their  season  tickets  had  in- 
reased  by  no  less  than  5,0002.,  showing  that 
here  must  have  been  an  occupation  of  a larger 
umber  of  houses.  But  when  the  cold  and  wet 
weather  set  in  in  the  spring  the  passenger  traffic 
iollapsed.  Whitsuntide  also  turned  out  exceed- 
ingly wet,  and  instead  of  taking  60,000  pas- 
engers,  as  they  expected,  from  Liverpool-street, 
hey  only  took  30,000.  The  Agricultural  Show 
ikewise  was  a failure,  and  worse  than  a failure 
o the  Great  Eastern  Company,  because  it  put 
Lem  to  considerable  expense,  and  the  whole 
hing,  as  far  as  passenger  traffic  was  concerned, 
ras  adverse  to  the  company.  In  the  course  of 
lis  remarks  the  ohairman  Btated  that  the 


London  and  Blackwall  Company  were  executing 
certain  works  at  the  Fenchurch- street  Station, 
and  also  making  a curve  at  Limehouse  for  the 
use  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Company  that  the  commercial  depres- 
sion had  been  greater  during  the  last  half-year 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1878,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  company  had  also  been  preju- 
dicially affected  by  the  closing  for  several  weeks 
of  a large  proportion  of  the  coal-mines  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  owing  to  differences  between 
the  owners  and  their  workmen.  The  half-year’s 
traffic  receipts  amounted  to  2,607,5112.  as  against 
2,915,1402.  in  1878,  showing  a decrease  of 
307,629 2.  A dividend  at  the  rate  of  52.  per  cent, 
per  annum  was  declared. 

The  report  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  Company  showed 
that  the  net  revenue  for  the  six  months  was 
195,4542.,  against  213,5642.  in  1878.  A dividend 
at  the  rate  of  4£  per  cent,  was  declared,  the 
[ chairman  observing  that  it  was  not  a matter  of 
I surprise  that  under  the  depressing  circumstances 
there  should  be  a slight  diminution  in  the  divi- 
I dend  recommended.  At  the  Waterloo  station  the 
. lines  had  been  re-arranged,  and  the  main  line 
platforms  widened  and  raised.  Other  neces- 
sary alterations  were  also  being  carried  out. 
The  raising  of  platforms  throughout  the  system 
was  being  generally  adopted,  and  before  long 
| the  whole  of  them  would  be  of  one  standard 
height.  Great  improvements  were  being 
effected  in  the  machinery  at  Nine  Elms. 

The  proceedings  at  the  meetings  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  South  Eastern, 
London  and  Brighton,  North  London,  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  Manchester  and  Sheffield, 
Caledonian,  and  North  British  companies  showed 
a decrease  in  the  traffic  during  the  half-year  on 
the  whole  of  these  lines,  attributed  to  the  causes 
above  named.  At  the  meeting  of  the  South 
Eastern  company  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  the  chair- 
man, adverting  to  the  bad  weather  which  had 
so  seriously  affected  the  traffic  of  the  line,  ob- 
served that  out  of  twenty-six  Sundays  which 
had  occurred  during  the  half-year,  only  four  had 
been  absolutely  fine,  rain  having  fallen  on 
twenty-two  of  them. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Company  is  about 
the  only  line  where  the  traffic  receipts  show  an 
increase,  the  total  receipts  for  the  half-year 
being  166,5062.  against  161,6432.  for  the  corre- 
sponding half-year  of  1878,  showing  an  increase 
of  4,8642.  The  report  stated  that  the  works  on 
the  Fulham  Extension  were  proceeding  satis- 
factorily, considering  the  bad  weather,  the 
effect  of  which  had  been  seriously  to  delay  the 
completion  of  the  line,  which  could  not  be 
opened  until  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Company, 
the  report  stated  that  when  the  Inner  Circle  com- 
pletion scheme  was  before  Parliament  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  publio  bodies  concerned 
admitted  that  the  street  improvements  named 
in  the  Bill  were  urgently  needed,  and  would  be 
beBt  carried  out  concurrently  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  and  that  an  adequate  money 
compensation  should  be  secured  to  the  companies 
if  they  executed  the  necessary  works.  In  ad- 
dressing the  meeting  on  this  important  subject, 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  said  he  thought  he  might 
just  give  one  word  of  friendly  warning  to  some 
professional  men  of  great  respectability  who 
had  been  already  canvassing  everybody  along 
the  proposed  line  of  this  railway  for  business. 
He  might  tell  them  that  the  companies  could 
make  this  line  by  what  he  might  call  burrowing, 
and  that  they  were  not  going  to  serve  notices 
on  the  owners  of  these  properties,  and  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  compensate  many  business 
men  in  connexion  with  a litigation  to  which  the 
professional  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  referred 
were  apparently  looking  forward  for  an  abundant 
harvest.  If  they  did  not  take  his  (Sir  Edward 
Watkin’s)  warning,  why,  of  course,  their  Bins 
must  be  visited  on  their  own  heads.  If  the 
companies  said  that  they  would  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  pulling  down  the  two 
sides  of  Eastcheap,  and  make  a new  street 
close  upon  Trinity-square  and  the  Minories,  and 
compensate  every  business  and  every  man  along 
that  line  of  road,  they  would  enter  upon  an 
undertaking  in  which  he  thought  no  prudent 
man  would  embark.  The  whole  contention, — 
the  whole  thing  that  had  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  contention  in  Parliament  between  the  rail- 
way companies  and  the  great  City  authorities 
(who  had  been,  with  one  exception,  their  only 
opponents), — was  as  to  who  was  to  take  the 
risk  of  the  streets.  If  they  could  make  terms 


with  the  City  authorities  it  was  their  duty  to 
assist  in  making  these  streets  and  improvements. 
It  was  their  interest  to  do  so,  because  if  they 
made  wide  thoroughfares  and  improved  the 
circulation  of  the  City,  his  experience  was  that 
far  from  diminishing  the  amount  of  traffic  they 
would  increase  it.  He  said,  therefore,  that 
they  had  an  interest  in  making  better  thorough- 
fares in  the  City,  paradoxical  as  the  proposition 
might  appear.  But  if  the  City  authorities 
should  not  come  to  some  arrangement  with 
them  within  the  period  named  (fonr  mouths 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act),  then  they  (the 
directors)  should  simply  advise  the  shareholders 
in  the  two  lines  to  go  on  with  the  railway  on 
the  principle  of  burrowing  underground,  at  the 
cheapest  cost,  and  make  it  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  works 
from  the  Mansion-house  to  Aldgate  was  303,3602. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  two  curves  at  High- 
street,  Aldgate,  was  54,3602.  The  cost  of  the 
work  from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel,  183,1262. 
The  cost  of  stations  214,0002.,  and  the  entire 
estimated  cost  of  the  line  and  stations,  in- 
cluding the  property  at  the  stations,  754,8462. ; 
and  to  this  must  be  added  10  per  cent,  for  con- 
tingencies, and  the  cost  of  the  right  of  way 
from  the  Mansion-house  to  the  end  of  the 
undertaking.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  extension  would  be  a very  important 
feature  in  the  undertaking.  He  had  never  said 
that,  however  economically  they  constructed  it, 
it  would  pay  a large  dividend,  but  he  thought 
that  with  proper  economy  it  would  pay  for 
itself  entirely. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

As  the  year,  and  with  it  the  century,  draws 
rapidly  to  a close,  one  by  one  the  valiant 
soldiers  who  have  fought  their  good  fight  are 
dropping  from  the  ranks,  and  the  Bad  roll-call 
of  the  year’s  obituary  will  have  to  record  the 
loss  of  not  a few  stout  veterans.  M.  Emmanuel 
Viollet-le-Duc,  the  eminent  architect,  has  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  his  loss  will 
not  alone  be  a blow  to  the  architectural  world 
of  France,  but  to  that  of  other  countries,  in 
which  his  name  has  been  for  years  familiar, 
not  alone  on  the  reputation  of  his  delicate 
artistic  taste,  but  by  his  illustrated  works  on 
the  architecture  and  general  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  have  become  standard  text-books. 
Only  two  days  after  the  burial  of  his  old 
friend,  and  before  the  flowers  on  his  barely- 
closed  grave  in  Pere  la  Chaise  have  faded,  the 
active  artist  who  carried  out  so  enthusiastically 
the  plans  of  Baron  Taylor  in  the  protection  the 
latter  had  earnestly  demanded  should  be  ac- 
corded to  the  ancient  monuments  of  France, 
has  been  taken  away,  and  the  age  of  Baron 
Taylor  and  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Blore 
Berve  to  Bhow  how  many  years  yet  we  might  have 
hoped  to  see  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  actively  working 
among  us,  as  he  has  done  so  far,  up  to  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death.  Not  many  days  since 
our  readers  must  have  seen  in  these  columns  the 
interest  he  had  shown  in  a recent  proposition 
for  the  establishment  of  a Popular  Opera-house 
and  Dramatic  Theatre  at  Paris. 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  having  expressed  in  his  will 
the  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  town  in  which  he 
has  died,  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  his  funeral 
took  place  there  on  Monday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  funeral  of  Baron  Taylor  was  a solemnity 
which  none  of  us  who  were  present  will  forget, 
in  the  sincere  regret  expressed  by  the  large 
crowd  of  artistic  notabilities  who  crowded  be- 
hind the  funeral  car  through  the  narrow  gate- 
way of  Pere  la  Chaise  and  round  the  grave 
which  has  received  the  veteran.  Among  those 
who  were  announced  to  speak  on  this  occasion, 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  contrary  to  the  statement 
of  many  journals,  found  himself  utterly  unable 
to  fulfil  this  last  sad  duty  to  an  old  and  tried 
friend,  and  this  touching  incident  added  one 
more  proof  of  the  deep  sympathy  with  which 
the  loss  of  Baron  Taylor  has  been  felt. 

While  we  are  still  speaking  of  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  “ Voyages  Pittoresques,” 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  to  the  series 
of  artistic  recollections  with  which  his  name  is 
connected  a fact  which  has  not  been  noticed, 
that  in  the  illustration  of  more  than  one  of  his 
many  “ Voyages,”  particularly  those  in  Spain 
and  Palestine,  Baron  Taylor  employed,  to  repro- 
duce his  sketches  and  those  of  other  artists, — 
among  whom  were  Bonnington  and  the  late 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc, — some  of  our  best  engravers, 
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such  as  Finden,  Greatbatch,  Hollis,  Le  Keux, 
Barber,  Cooke,  Byrne,  Goodall,  Lewis,  J.  Pye, 
Redaway,  Skelton,  Smith,  and  Wallis.  It  was 
not  alone  probably  the  fact  of  his  English  origin 
that  led  the  author  to  thus  employ  our  best 
engravers,  but  unquestionably  an  appreciation 
of  their  exquisite  powers  of  reproduction  which 
are  so  perfectly  shown  in  the  minute  and 
enchanting  engravings  from  Turner’s  drawings 
which  accompany  the  early  editions  of  Rogers’s 
“ Italy.” 

It  is  not  often,  at  least  on  this  site  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  the  death  of  the  founder  of  a town 
is  announced.  It  is  additionally  curious  that  this 
commune  should  be  at  the  very  gates  of  Paris. 
A few  days  since  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy - 
five,  M.  Levallois,  formerly  a carpenter,  the 
founder  of  the  commune  of  Levalloia-Perret,  to 
which  he  had  given  his  name  and  that  of  his 
wife.  In  1845  M.  Levallois  built  a house  on  a 
large  tract  of  land  which  stretched  on  the 
north-west  of  Paris.  With  intelligence  and 
activity  he  proposed  to  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty to  found  a colony,  and  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  commune  of  Levallois-Perret,  which  in  1848 
counted  some  500  inhabitants,  and  now  possesses  ; 
more  than  50,000.  This  excellent  man,  whose 
example  in  founding  a charming  suburb  at  the 
gates  of  the  capital  might  usefully  be  imitated 
in  some  other  great  cities,  died  in  the  house  he 
had  built,  in  the  Rue  de  Courcelles.*. 

It  cannot  be  said  in  the  present  day  that  the 
great  and  good  men,  the  benefactors  of  humanity, 
pass  away  without  obtaining  some  tangible  me- 
morial. As  we  write  these  lines  the  old-fashioned 
town  of  Perpignan  is  inaugurating  in  a brilliant 
fSte  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  the  astronomer, 
Franqois  Arago,  the  work  of  M.  Mercie,  and 
which  was  exhibited  here  in  this  year’s  Salon. 
It  is  a good  work,  and  includes  some  bas-reliefs. 

We  in  Paris  not  unfrequently  hear  of  the 
doings  of  our  neighbours  across  the  Alps,  and 
are  shocked  at  the  vandalism  which  is  from  time 
to  time  reported  thence,  but  while  the  artistic 
world  expresses  its  indignation,  it  not  unwisely 
avails  itself  of  “ exceptional  opportunities,” 
and  hence  not  a few  of  the  art-treasures  of  that 
extraordinary  museum  of  the  world,  which  may 
yet  be  rifled  for  many  a day,  find  their  way  to 
Paris.  Thus  it  was  that  the  beautiful  doorway 
from  one  of  the  palaces  of  that  picturesque 
Lombard  city,  Cremona,  was  purchased  by  the 
French  Government,  and  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  a feeling  of  archeeological  deli- 
cacy, almost  misplaced  we  might  say,  should 
have  allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  pass  by 
without  acquiring  the  relic  for  England.  As  it 
is,  however,  those  who  reck  not  of  the  country 
to  which  the  object  of  admiration  belongs,  can 
admire  this  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  interest- 
ing and  emblematical  period  of  Squarcione  and 
Mantegna  in  the  Renaissance  Court  of  the 
Louvre.  On  each  side  of  it,  and  contrasting 
with  the  rich  coloured  marble,  browned  by  the 
burning  sun  of  the  golden  south,  are  the  superb 
unfinished  “ Prisoners  ” of  Michelangelo.  We 
have  mentioned  this  portal  to  correct  an 
account  from  a respected  authority,  in  the 
Tiynes,  and  quoted  in  these  columns,  which 
stated  that  the  Cremona  gateway  had  been 
placed  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  whereas  in 
reality,  for  more  than  two  years,  it  has  formed 
one  of  the  chief  adornments  of  the  beautiful 
Renaissance  Court  of  the  Louvre. 

As  a fact  interesting  to  freemasons,  we  may 
mention  that  the  General  Masonic  Assembly 
which  meets  at  Paris  each  year  in  the  month  of 
September  has,  within  the  last  few  days,  closed 
its  session.  The  assembly  is  composed  of  the 
president  of  the  256  lodges  of  the  whole  world 
which  are  dependent  on  the  “ Grand  Orient  ” 
of  France.  In  thfe  course  of  this  annual  meeting, 
the  Assembly  renews,  partially,  the  members  of 
the  council  of  the  order  which  directs  its  manage- 
ment.  JThe  council  of  the  order  of  the  “ Grand 
Orient”  of  France  is  composed  of  thirty-two 
members  renewable  by  a third  every  year.  It 
is  to  elect  the  successors  to  the  retiring  third, 
that  is  to  say,  eleven  members,  invested  with 
new  powers,  that  has  been  held  the  Masonic 
“Convent,"  the  name  given  to  the  meeting  of 
this  important  assembly.  We  may  observe 
incidentally  that  the  first  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  in  France  was  Lord  Derwentwater  (1725), 
the  second,  Lord  Harnouester  (1736),  to  whom 
succeeded  the  Due  d’Antin,  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  Joseph  Napoleon,  Prince 
Murat,  and  several  other  well-known  names. 
The  first  lodges  instituted  in  France  were 

* Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  Hertford  Hospital  is  ia  this 
auburn. 


founded,  it  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  partisans 
of  the  exiled  Smarts,*  and  doubtless  the  idea  of 
thus  forming  an  organisation  by  means  of  which 
they  hoped  to  overthrow  the  House  of  Hanover, 
was  not  foreign  to  this  otherwise  liberal  institu- 
tion. The  Stuarts  and  their  active  partisans 
have  passed  away,  but  the  order  of  Freemasonry, 
which  they  served  to  found  in  France,  yearly 
increases  in  its  numbers  and  influence  for  good. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE-MAKING  AT 
GREENWICH. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  last  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  headed 
by  their  president,  Mr.  R.  P.  Spice,  visited  the 
works  of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Bateman  & Co.,  Pelton- 
road,  Greenwich.  The  establishment  is  some- 
what unique,  being  partly  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  several  specialities  connected  with 
mechanical  engineering,  and  partly  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Ransome’s  patent  emery  wheels  and 
patent  siliceous  stone.  The  visitors  were  con- 
ducted over  the  works  by  Mr.  Bateman,  who 
explained  the  various  appliances  and  processes 
in  operation.  To  speak  of  the  emery  wheels 
first,  we  may  note  that  thay  are  made  of  grains 
of  emery  cemented  together  by  silicate  of  soda 
(dissolved  flint),  the  latter  being  afterwards 
hardened.  The  emery  is  used  in  varying  degrees 
of  fineness  or  coarseness,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  wheels  are  required.  These 
wheels  are  now  being  extensively  used  in  en- 
gineers’ workshops,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  Cyclops  blower  presents  a x-eady  and 
effective  means  of  drawing  off  the  myriad  fine 
particles  which  fly  off  when  the  emei-y  wheel 
and  metal  surfaces  come  in  contact,  and  which 
would  otherwiso  be  largely  inhaled  by  the  work- 
man, to  the  serious  injury  of  his  lungs.  The 
blower,  which  was  shown  in  operation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  use  of  the  emery  wheel,  draws 
the  metallic  particles  at  great  velocity  along  a 
pipe  discharging  into  the  base  of  the  boiler 
flue,  where  they  are  consumed  by  the  heat. 
The  use  of  the  blower  also,  of  necessity,  assists 
the  ventilation  of  the  workshop,  inasmuch  as 
when  it  is  in  operation  the  air  of  the  shop  is 
continually  being  changed,  fresh  air  making  its 
way  in  to  supply  the  place  of  that  abstracted 
by  the  blower. 

The  history  of  the  production  of  Ransome’s 
patent  siliceous  stone  has,  in  years  gone  by, 
been  recounted  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder, 
and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  intei’esting  chapters 
in  the  annalsof  inventive  industry.  Mr.  Frederick 
Ransome,  who  more  than  thirty  years  ago  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  artificial  stone,  met 
with  many  apparently  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties in  the  attainment  of  his  object,  but  by  dint 
of  perseverance  and  enthusiasm  such  as  were 
displayed  by  Palissy,  the  French  potter,  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances,  his  efforts  were 
ultimately  crowned  with  success,  and  it  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  has  done  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  stone  what  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer  has  done  for  steel.  The  process  as 
perfected,  and  as  now  carried  on  at  Messrs. 
Bateman’ 8 works,  may  be  described  as  follows  : 
— Fine  sand,  such  as  that  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  is  dried  in  a chamber 
warmed  by  a hot  blast,  and  with  this  dried  sand  is 
afterwards  mixed  a white  semi-liquid  substance, 
of  about  the  consistency  of  treacle,  and  which 
may  be  called  “ flint-soup,”  or,  in  more  scientific 
terms,  silicate  of  soda.  This  latter  substance 
is  made  as  follows, — Black  flints  are  put  into  a 
steam-jacketed  cylinder,  having  a heat  of  about 
300°,  and  by  the  addition  of  a little  caustic 
soda  are  reduced  to  the  viscous  condition  before 
mentioned.  In  this  state  it  is  drawn  off 
from  the  container  or  digester,  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  down  to  a specific  gravity  of  1,700, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  is  mixed  in  a mill 
with  the  dried  sand,  in  such  proportions  as  to 
give  to  the  combined  materials  the  consistency 
of  putty.  In  this  state  it  is  ready  for  mould- 
ing, and  the  visitors  on  Tuesday  last  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  progress  some  very 
interesting  work  in  the  material  for  a new  sea- 
wall at  Margate,  consisting  of  moulded  copings 
and  sunk-moulded  panels  bearing  the  corporate 
shield  and  motto.  The  moulds  are  of  wood,  and 
the  combined  silicate  of  soda  and  sand  is,  while 
in  a state  of  free  plasticity,  very  carefully 
pugged  into  the  various  interstices  of  the  mould.  ; 
The  mould  is  then  carefully  removed,  and  the 
moulded  block,  still  soft,  is  at  once  immersed  in 


* See  Builder,  vol,  xxxv.,  p.  57. 
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a cold  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (lime  dia-  i 
solved  in  muriatic  acid).  This  solution  almosti 
instantaneously  brings  about  the  formation, 
with  the  silicate  of  soda  previously  used,  of  an"! 
insoluble  silicate  of  lime  and  a soluble  salt  oil 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  which  latter 
substance  is  subsequently  removed  by  washing  - 
To  facilitate  the  action  of  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  on  the  block,  and  to  enable  it 
to  permeate  the  mass  of  the  material,  fl 
pneumatic  appliance  in  the  form  of  a sucker 
attached  to  a length  of  pipe  connected  with  ar, 
air-pump,  is  applied  on  various  portions  of  thi 
surface  of  the  block  while  it  remains  in  thii 
solution.  The  moulded  blocks  are  next  cone 
veyed  to  tanks  containing  a solution  o 
chloride  of  calcium  having  a specific  gravity 
of  1,400,  and  a temperature  of  about  212°,  thi 
heat  being  applied  by  steam  coils  in  thii 
bottoms  of  the  tanks.  In  these  heated  baths  o.' 
tanks  the  blocks  remain  for  from  fourteen  tc 
sixteen  hours,  and  the  process  of  joining  india 
solubly  all  the  particles  of  sand  is  completed 
The  only  remaining  operation  is  to  wash  awa; 
the  salt  crystals  which  have  been  evolved  b) 
the  combination  of  the  sodium  with  the  chloride 
The  adaptability  of  the  process  to  the  produc; 
tion  of  moulded  copings,  sti’ing-courses,  balua 
ters,  &o.,  where  a large  number  of  pieces  al 
precisely  alike  is  required,  is  obvious ; and  th 
use  of  the  material  at  the  new  St.  Thomaa'i 
Hospital  and  iu  other  large  buildings  has  showv 
its  capabilities.  The  material  is  also  largely 
used  for  grindstones,  as  it  can  be  made  mon 
regular  in  texture  than  the  natural  stone.  1 1 
After  thanking  Mr.  Bateman  for  his  courtesy 
the  visitors  left  the  works,  having  spent  a ver. 
instructive  afternoon. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  SOUTHPORT. 

Although  nothing  like  a century  has  passef 
since  the  first  house,  in  the  shape  of  a lonJ 
building,  was  erected,  very  few  people  requin 
to  be  told  that  Southport  is  one  of  the  most' 
beautiful  watering-places  in  England.  Whai 
little  history  is  attached  to  the  place  has  bee: 
told  so  often  that  it  need  not  be  here  repeated] 
but  more  than  a passing  notice  is  demandeoi 
respecting  the  numerous  and  costly  improver 
ments  now  in  course  of  construction,  or  on  thi 
eve  of  their  commencement. 

Withiu  the  past  few  years  few  places  hav 
afforded  a wider  and  more  varied  scope  for  th- 
architect  and  the  builder  than  Southport.  Th 
Town-hall,  a building  in  the  Grecian  Btyle  on 
ai-chitecture,  was  erected  in  1853,  at  a cost  d 
4,5002.  The  Cambridge  Hall,  in  Lord-street 
was  built  in  1872  and  1873,  at  a co3t  of  30,000L' 
from  plans  and  designs  executed  by  Messrs! 
Maxwell  & Tuke,*  architects,  Bury.  The  front) 
age  of  the  building,  with  the  tower  and  pavilion1 
is  90  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  tower,  127  ft 
The  tower  is  replete  with  a public  clock  am 
chimes,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  towhon 
the  town  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  for  hismunifi 
cence.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  hall  wa 
laid  by  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  i> 
October,  1872,  and  was  opened  in  October,  1874 
by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross  (Home  Secre: 
tary).  Side  by  side  with  the  Cambridge  Hal: 
is  the  Atkinson  Free  Library  and  Art  Galleiyl 
presented  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  ill 
bears,  at  a cost  of  8,0002.  It  is  a buildinj.l 
in  the  Composite  Italian  style  of  architecture! 
Adjoining  this  erection,  and  forming  ti 
handsome  block  of  buildings,  the  West  Lanl: 
cashire  Banking  Company  are  just  com; 
pleting  new  premises,  Mr.  Bridge,  of  Burs! 
cough,  being  the  contractor.  The  building, 
part  of  which  will  be  let  as  offices  and  lock-u|  ! 
shops,  is  in  keeping  with  the  structures  by  the- 
side  of  which  it  is  reared.  In  1874  the  towr; 
was  provided  with  the  Pavilion  and  Winten 
gardens, — a pile  of  buildings  erected  at  a costoi 
100,0002.,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Maxwel; 
& Tuke.  The  Victoria  Baths  were  added  to  th< 
many  public  buildings  in  1871,  having  bcerl 
erected  at  a cost  of  45,0002.,  and  claiming  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  Uniteci 
Kingdom. 

Much  might  be  said  respecting  the  churches- 
and  chapels  in  the  town,  many  of  which  have) 
been  either  erected  or  greatly  assisted  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  the  late  Mr.  Join. 
Fearnley,  of  Birkdale,  and  otlier  gentlemen,  i 

Many  extensive  hotels  are  to  be  found,  mosti 
of  which  have  either  been  built  by  limited  oom-i 
panie3  or  worked  by  them.  

* A Tiew  of  the  hall  was  given  ia  tho  Builder,  vol.  xxxui. , 

p.  843. 
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Numerous,  however,  as  have  been  the  erec- 
: las  and  improvements  in  the  town,  the 
vard  march  of  progress  does  not  seem  to  be 
jkening.  Last  week  the  town  was  en  fSte, 
the  occasion  of  the  formal  commencement 
j new  markets  and  promenade  extension 
i Lord  Derby.  Some  particulars  of  these 
irks  wore  given  in  last  week’s  Builder  (p.  1058, 
e ),  We  are  requested  to  say  that  all  the 
■jineering  work  of  the  new  markets  was  de- 
□ed  by  Mr.  James  Turner  for  the  executors 
jthe  late  Mr.  John  Dence  (not  “Ducie,”  as 
uted  last  week). 

Che  most  prominent  of  the  public  structures 
Irat  to  be  erected  is  the  Southport  Convales- 
l.t  Home,  for  which  competitive  designs  have 
at  been  sent  in.  The  present  Convalescent 
ijspital  may  be  said  to  be  the  oldest  charity  in 
jithport,  dating  so  far  back  as  1806,  when  it 
'|3  established  by  Mr.  T.  Ridgway,  and  after- 
rds  supplemented  by  his  son  and  several 
|ies.  Iu  1821  a house  was  built  in  Lord- 
aet,  but  this  was  soon  too  small,  and  in  1854 
» present  building  was  erected,  and  about 
een  or  sixteen  years  ago  it  was  enlarged 
ijcontain  150  beds.  The  new  building  is  in- 
Ided  to  be  erected  on  a plot  of  land  extending 
.'m  Adelaide-street  to  the  front  of  the  Prome- 
dle,  being  about  150  ft.  in  width  and  360  ft. 
-length.  Premiums  of  100Z.  and  50Z.  were 
iired  for  the  best  and  next  best  designs, 
iioh  are  to  become  the  property  of  the 
)ifernors.  There  are  nineteen  designs,  and  the 
ifommodation  to  be  afforded  ranges  from  200 
232  beds,  whilst  the  cost  varies  from  6,000Z. 
■|J32,700Z.  or  from  30Z.  to  152Z.  per  bed. 


IRCESTER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Cue  members  of  this  Society  on  the  15th 
,t.  went  on  an  excursion  to  Suckley,  Whit- 
,?irne,  and  Brockhampton.  Proceeding  in 
^riages  by  way  of  Bransford,  the  excursionists 
Lived  at 

muckley  Church,  where  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins, 
whitect,  read  a paper,  in  the  course  of  which 
u said  that  on  tho  site  where  the  present 
torch  is  built  there  formerly  stood  the  remains 
the  old  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  John 
p Baptist.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of 
/'ikiey  and  its  church  and  chapelries  in  Nash’s 
Srcestershire,  where  it  is  said  that  “ Suckley 
he  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  belonged 
r the  manor  of  Bromsgrove.”  Respecting  the 
.arch,  he  tells  us  that  the  patronage  was 
jjiently  in  the  master  of  the  College  of  Fod- 
'■  ghay-cum-Northampton,  which  was;  founded 
I Edward,  Duke  of  York,  A.D.  1415 ; that 
ire  were  two  chapels  annexed  to  the  church, 
ii,  the  chapel  of  Lullesley  and  the  chapel  of 
irwicke  ; that  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  kut., 
►attested  the  patronage  with  the  master  of 
dringhay  in  1479,  but  did  not  obtain  it.  As 
i the  portions  of  the  old  church  that  remained 
• ae  years  before  the  present  church  was  built, 
y had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  so  lamentable 
. itate,  and  had  been  so  tampered  with,  and  the 
arch  had  become  so  damp,  comfortless,  and 
onvenient  for  the  due  performance  of  public 
rship,  that  it  was  determined  by  the  pro- 
pers of  the  memorial  church  which  was  pro- 
ved to  be  built  as  a testimonial  to  the  services 
the  Rev.  John  Pearson,  the  rector,  -that  it 
)uld  be  erected  on  the  old  site,  retaining  as 
' as  practicable  every  interesting  feature  of 
5 former  one.  Among  the  relics  thus  left  are 
3 font,  the  founder’s  tomb,  the  piscina,  and 
■ pdence-table.  The  sepulchral  memorials  also 
inain ; many  of  them  are  of  great  interest, 
hough  none  of  them  are  earlier  than  the 
wcnteenth  century.  The  new  church  Btands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  the  outline  of 
3 ground-plan  is  somewhat  similar.  It  con- 
ted  of  a western  tower,  nave,  south  porch, 
nth  chapel,  chancel,  and  vestry.  The  walls  of 
0_  tower  had  no  features  of  interest,  and  were 
ving  way.  For  the  original  porch  had  been 
bstituted  a modern  brick  erection,  and  con- 
cted  with  it  was  a schoolroom  also  of  brick, 
iich  might  put  a spectator  in  mind  of  a back 
tchen,  or  scullery.  The  vestry  was  in  a similar 
yle.  The  few  fragments  of  the  nave  showed 
i to  havo  been  of  the  Early  Decorated  period. 
>o  south  chapel  was  of  the  Late  Perpendicular 
iaracter.  The  old  bells  are  six  in  number,  one 
which  had  been  added  by  Mr.  Racster,  and 
r.  Presdee,  a ringer,  who  got  a subscription 
r the  purpose.  Presdee  always  rang  that 
able  bell,  and  was  buried  directly  under  it, 
e ringers  striking  up  a merry  peal  over  him 


according  to  his  last  instructions.  Rudhall,  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  founder  of  the  peal,  which 
was  said  to  be  a “ virgin  peal,” — not  requiring 
chipping  or  filing.  They  have  been  now  re- 
hung, and  the  new  framework  has  been  admi- 
rably  put  together  by  Mr.  Ranford,  one  of  the 
old  bell-ringers  of  the  parish. 

Whitbourne  Church,  next  visited,  has  a time- 
worn square  sandstone  tower,  with  a Norman 
doorway  with  zigzag  ornament.  The  Rev. 
George  Bellett,  the  incumbent,  received  the 
visitors,  and  told  them  that  the  church  was 
restored  in  1863.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
chancel  arch  was  not  in  line  with  the  arch  of 
the  tower,  and  wished  it  accounted  for.  He 
said  it  was  not  qaite  certain  whether  the  church 
was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the 
evangelist  of  the  same  name,  and  some  critical 
ecclesiologists  present  suggested  that  there 
might  be  in  consequence  some  error  of  orienta- 
tion. Another  curious  object  was  the  font  of 
Norman  date,  on  which  was  rudely  sculptured 
an  animal  supposed  to  be  an  ass,  with  six-rayed 
stars  on  each  side  of  it.  Time  had  preyed 
upon  this  figure,  and  its  lineaments  were  not 
very  clear,  so  that  a guess  was  made  that  it 
might  bo  meant  for  the  paschal  lamb,  but  its 
asinine  head  refuted  this  idea,  and  it  was  left  a 
puzzle.  The  nave  has  a north  aisle,  and  the 
dividing  pointed  arches  are  of  early  construc- 
tion, but  the  windows  have  all  been  renewed  in 
modern  times. 

Near  the  church  is  a large  manorial  man- 
sion, where  once  the  Bishops  of  Hereford  held 
court,  one  of  whom  was  buried  at  Whitbourne. 
The  house  is  moated  round.  The  property  has 
now  passed  to  Sir  Richard  Harington,  bart., 
who  is  making  large  additions  to  the  place. 

After  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Bickertou  Evans,  the  company  listened  to  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Noake  descriptive  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  the  old  churches  of  Dod- 
denham  and  Knightwick ; referring  also  to  the 
folk-lore  that  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity.  Mr. 
Noake,  after  describing  the  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  district,  said: — “Lastly,  we 
come  to  the  architectural  and  other  antiquities 
to  be  met  with  hereabout.  Two  of  the  most 
ancient  churches  of  this  vicinity  have  disap- 
peared recently,  namely  those  of  Knightwick 
and  Doddenham.  A new  church,  more  cen- 
trally placed  for  the  accommodation  of  both 
places,  was  erected  in  1855  near  Knightsford 
Bridge,  upon  which  the  old  parish  church  of 
Knightwick  was  turned  into  a mortuary ; but, 
having  since  become  utterly  ruinous,  it  was 
pulled  down  about  three  months  ago,  and  from 
its  materials  a mortuary  chapel  is  now  being 
erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Greswold-Williams,  of 
Henwick  Grange.  Its  font,  which  was  of 
doubtful  antiquity,  was  removed  into  the  new 
church  iu  1855.  On  pulliug  down  the  old  build- 
ing (which  probably  dated  for  the  most  part 
from  the  thirteenth  century)  fragments  of  a 
still  older  church  were  found  to  have  been 
built  into  the  walls.  I well  remember  it  as  a 
little  oblong  structure,  with  wooden  porch,  and 
a wooden  bell-cot,  or  tower,  having  a pyramidal 
cap ; the  seats  were  immensely  high  and  very 
mouldy  ; the  reading-desk  and  pulpit  were  con- 
tained in  one  immense  box ; and  the  venerable 
clerk,  now  long  since  gone  to  his  rest,  was  a 
most  eccentric  character,  perfectly  harmonising 
with  these  surroundings.  The  little  chapel  of 
Doddenham,  too,  which  I well  recollect  to  have 
seen  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  a mere  shell  of 
a building,  with  a roof  open  to  the  tiles;  there 
was  a spire,  up  through  which  I could  Bee  from 
the  pavement  of  the  church.  Some  Norman 
details  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  old  font  was 
ornamented  with  the  chevron.  The  little  build- 
ing had  long  been  out  of  use,  as  so  far  back  as 
1720  it  had  been  presented  to  the  bishop  as  ‘ a 
ruin  and  unfit  for  use.’  It  was  destroyed  when 
the  new  church  was  erected  in  1855.  With 
regard  to  Whitbourne  Church,  the  ancient 
timbered  house  and  chapel  at  Brockhampton, 
and  the  other  notabilities  of  that  district,  we 
must  look  for  a description  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  so  kindly  undertaken  to  be  our  guides 
to-day.  I shall  merely  add  that  in  Duncomb’s 
* History  of  Herefordshire  ’ it  is  said  that 
1 within  Whitbourne  Court  Park  was  a Roman 
entrenchment,  and,  divided  from  it  by  a meadow 
and  valley,  were  the  lines  of  a circular  British 
camp,  but  no  vestiges  remain  of  either.  The 
latter,  perhaps,  formed,  with  Thornbury,  &c.,  a 
chain  of  entrenchments  which  extended  north- 
ward from  Brangonium  (Worcester)  towards 
the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  and  were  succes- 
sively defended  by  Caractacus,  who  is  sup- 


posed to  have  kept  the  Romans  in  check  for  a 
considerable  time  in  these  parts  after  they  had 
taken  Brangonium.  Part  of  the  park  is  a 
beautiful  remnant  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a vineyard.’  ” 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  Brockhampton 
Old  Hall,  a low  timbered  house  of  about  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  or  VIII.  Here  Mr.  J.  H.  Hooper 
read  a short  paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that  Brockhampton,  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book  as  Brocoti,  in  the  county  noted  for  its 
three  W’s,  wheat,  wool,  and  water,  to  which  one 
writer  adds  another  W.,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  fair  sex,  lies  in  the  parish  of  Bromyard, 
which  was  a manor  attached  to  the  see  of  Here- 
ford. It  gave  name  to  a family,  one  of  whom, 
Robert  de  Brockhampton,  is  mentioned  in 
Bishop  Swinfield’s  register  as  living  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  (A.D.  1220),  and  his  son 
Richard,  about  1283,  granted  the  advowson  of 
the  chapel  and  lands  in  Brockhampton  held 
of  the  manor  of  Bromyard  to  Robert  de  Farcies. 
Duncombe,  in  his  “ History  of  Herefordshire,” 
written  about  1804,  says  of  the  old  mansion- 
house  now  visited,  that  it  was  formed 
chiefly  of  timber,  and  is  still  surrounded  by  a 
mote,  having  no  other  access  than  by  a draw- 
bridge over  it.  But  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
chapel,  now  roofless  and  in  ruins.  The  house  is 
a unique  specimen  of  an  English  gentleman’s 
residence,  with  the  original  dining-hall  and 
gallery,  and  the  lord’s  room  beyond.  A detached 
gateway  stands  over  the  moat. 

Having  partaken  of  Mr.  Bameby-Lutley’s 
hospitality,  the  party  proceeded  homeward. 


MUCHELNEY  ABBEY,  SOMERSET. 

This  Benedictine  Abbey,  founded  about  the 
year  938,  dedicated  the  7th  of  January,  939,  by 
King  Athelstan,  stands  in  a very  retired  spot, 
surrounded  by  magnificent  elms,  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  Langport  station.  Visitors  to 
it  would  pass  Langport  Church,  which  con. 
tains  some  fine  oak  ceiling,  and  would  do  well 
to  pause  and  take  a view  of  the  surrounding 
landscape,  the  adjoining  counties  of  Devon  and 
Dorset  being  plainly  visible  from  here.  Half  a 
a mile  further  on,  Huish  Church,  with  its  mag- 
nificent fifteenth-century  tower  and  Norman 
doorway,  is  well  worth  a visit.  A little  farther, 
at  a bend  in  the  road,  the  wayside  cross,  the 
quaint  fifteenth-century  vicarage,  and  the  parish 
church  of  Muchelney,  burst  to  view  from  this 
spot.  Although  close  to  the  church,  only  bits  of 
it  are  visible,  being  hidden  by  elm,  yew,  and 
other  trees.  Adjoining  the  churchyard  the  abbey 
church  stood.  As  long  ago  as  1872  some 
labourers,  on  digging  in  the  orchard  for  stone 
for  building  purposes,  came  across  a large  blue 
stone,  which,  on  turning  it  over,  was  found  to  be 
the  cover  of  a stone  coffin  with  a rude  crozier 
cut  on  it,  the  centre  being  filled  with  a Tudor 
rose.  Under  the  stone  the  beautiful  pave- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century  lady-chapel 
was  found.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Long,  the 
owner  of  the  site,  visited  the  spot  and 
searched  for  the  foundation  of  the  church. 
The  north  wall  of  the  chapel  was  followed  until 
the  three  steps  leading  to  the  altar  were  found. 
These  steps  were  of  blue  lias,  the  treads  and 
risers  being  formed  of  tiles  inlaid  in  the  stone, 
about  1 in.  of  the  stone  tread  and  riser  being 
seen.  On  searching  farther,  the  Norman  lady- 
chapel  was  uncovered,  and,  firmly  embedded 
in  the  east  end,  a Ham  stone  coffin  was  found 
empty,  the  stone  mentioned  before  being  the 
cover  of  it.  On  the  north  side  of  this  coffin  a 
grave  was  found,  evidently  of  a much,  later 
date : in  it  the  skeleton  of  a man.  At  the 
end  of  the  Norman  or  Saxon  chapel  some 
portion  of  the  battlements  had  been  stuck  on 
their  edges,  evidently  for  melting  the  lead 
of  the  roofs,  for  lead  was  found  under  them, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  droppings  from  some 
vessel.  The  tile  floor  was  taken  up,  and  re-laid 
in  the  chancel  of  the  present  church.  The  tiles 
are  of  different  dates,  some  of  them  very  early. 
They  were  laid  diagonally,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  placed  there  when  the  later  chapel  was 
built,  tiles  of  different  date  being  laid  side  by 
side.  The  centre  piece  was  not  found  entire, 
but  the  pieces  being  put  together  formed  a 
beautiful  early  centre.  One  tile  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  west  end  of  the  church,  a central 
tower  with  two  flanking  turrets.  Some  of  the 
tiles  are  very  curious, — lions  with  the  head, 
neck,  and  arms  of  a man ; dragons  and  nonde- 
script animals  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  early 
tiles  are  very  fine,  forming  beautifully  curved 
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lines  (see  the  two  birds  on  the  towers,  and  fleur- 
de-lis),  several  knights  on  horseback,  one  of 
them  carrying  a shield,  probably  intended  for 
gules;  three  escutcheons,  or;  other  tiles  have 
the  arms  of  the  De  Warrens,  chequee  or  and 
azure ; the  three  fusils  of  the  Montacutes,  pro- 
bably of  William  do  Montacute,  who  died  1 343. 
In  that  case,  the  lady-chapel  would  probably  be 
of  that  date. 

On  one  of  the  tiles  there  are  the  emblems 
of  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  Andrew.  This  is  the 
saint  to  whom  the  Church  was  dedicated.  Most 
writers  call  it  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
but  in  one  of  the  royal  rolls,  dated  1489,  it  is 
called  the  Church  of  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and 
Andrew,  the  abbot’s  name  at  the  time  being 
William.  The  same  emblem  appears  on  the 
seal  of  the  abbey  (see  Dugdale).  The  elephant 
and  cast'e,  which  is  one  of  the  tiles,  is  supposed 


to  be  older  than  the  one  at  Exeter,  placed  there 
by  William  de  Briwere  about  1230. 

The  lion  rampant,  the  two-headed  eagle,  and 
a great  number  of  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
tiles,  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  site  of  the 
church.  On  three  tiles,  which  appear  to  be  a 
portion  of  a set,  there  is  a deer,  the  huntsman 
in  the  act  of  blowing  his  horn,  and  the  dogs 
coming  up  full  cry,  the  huntsman  being  par- 
tially turned  round,  his  spear  being  in  one  hand, ' 
the  horn  in  the  other.  No  doubt  there  were  1 
plenty  of  deer  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  only  | 
hills  in  Englaud  on  which  the  red  deer  can  be 
found  at  the  present  time  being  visible  from  the 
site. 

On  one  of  the  tiles  the  letters  “ BRAE  MAE  ” i 
occur,  of  a beautiful  green  tint;  all  the  tiles  are 
of  a dull  red  colour  inlaid  with  yellow  ornament. 

I have  found  tiles  made  from  the  same  mould  on 


the  site  of  the  monastery  at  Athelney,  said  : 
have  been  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great.  Tl 
Norman  lady-chapel,  which  terminates  iu  tl 
form  of  an  apse,  is  very  similar  to  the  chapel  i! 
the  same  date  at  Canterbury.  On  the  north  ar. 
south.  6ides  of  this  chapel  some  very  strot 
foundations  were  found,  probably  the  foundatt 
of  flanking  turrets  or  chapels.  On  followiil 
this  wall  the  foundations  of  the  Bouth  chap 
were  uncovered,  which  is  very  similar  to  tho> 
at  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and  other 
Farther  on,  the  north-east  corner  of  the  cloist 
was  found  ; and  leading  thence  a lead  pipe ; 
short  lengths  (about  13  ft.  altogether),  evident 
leading  from  a lavatory  in  the  cloisters. 

This  was  all  found  previously  to  the  year  187^' 
since  then,  at  different  times,  the  north 
of  the  church,  with  its  buttresses,  has  beeim. 
earthed,  which  appears  to  have  been  built  n 
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foundations  of  the  Norman  church,  and  ex- 
>ed  towards  the  east  at  the  time  the  four- 
th-century lady-chapel  was  built.  On  the 
n side  of  the  church  a small  chapel,  20  ft.  6 in. 

0 ft.  6 in.,  was  found,  and  in  it  the  head- 
figure  of  an  abbot,  his  feet  resting  on  a 

1 From  portions  of  the  carving  and  moulded 
c that  were  found  it  appears  to  be  four- 
jth-century  work,  and  in  all  probability 
placed  there  when  the  alteration  was  made 


in  the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  east  end  of 
this  chapel  the  tiles  were  raised  up  as  if  there 
had  been  steps  to  an  altar.  From  this  chapel  to 
the  extreme  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  a stone 
seat  is  built  in  the  wall,  about  40  ft.  long.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  chapel  two  skeletons  were 
found  under  a strong  arch ; probably  the  monu- 
ment Btood  on  this  arch,  adjoining  this  chapel. 
On  the  west  side  a portion  of  the  north  tran- 
sept can  be  seen,  and  portions  of  the  panelled 


arch  of  the  north  aisle  next  the  central  tower, 
which  would  be  about  32  ft.  square  outside 
measure,  the  panelled  arch  being  4 ft.  6 in. 
across  it.  J ust  under  this  arch  some  beautifully 
carved  central  bosses  were  found,  one  of  them 
2 ft.  square,  with  seven  fine  mouldings  meeting 
into  it.  This  may  have  been  the  centre  boss  of 
the  groined  ceiling  in  the  tower,  lying  where  it 
fell  undisturbed  by  man  for  centuries ; others 
smaller,  with  four  mouldings  intersecting  in 
* 
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them,  may  have  been  from  the  groined  ceiling  of 
two  side  aisles  north  and  south  of  the  fcovrer. 
Near  this  spot  a splendid  canopy  was  found,  the 
carving  on  it  being  very  delicate  ; it  was  gilded 
and  coloured,  the  colour  and  gold  being  very 
bright ; also  the  figure  of  a man  holding  a boy, 

. _ J „ .naanfirur  t.Vlfi  Holv 


the  boy  holding  a “dove,  representing  the  Holy 

™ _ • :i„  ..  rlnairrn  VloinCT  R(IID6  Old 


Bimilar  design  being  in  some  ( 


executed  by  Mr  Walter  Smith,  of  Lambeth-road.  [ have  been  located.  The  unsymmetneal  proporl 
The  Ludeate  square  or  weBt  frontage  is  70  ft.  in  tions  thus  obtained  on  the  south  side  nevertha 
depth  from  Ludgate-hill,  from  which  it  is  » nietareBoue  effect.  cnrroRnond,V,l 

1 i — n„cl,  fnnarl  t.n  T , n rl rr  of,  A. 


Trinity,- 

glass  at  York.  . . 

Only  two  of  the  foundations  to  the  piers  ot 
the  nave  have  been  found ; but  there  is  no 
doubt  they  would  be  opposite  the  buttresses  in 
the  north  wall.  In  fact,  two  bases  of  pillars 
are  still  in  their  place,  which  show  that  they 
were  15  ft.  9 in.  from  centre  to  centre,  making 
the  aisle  9 ft.  wide  to  the  centre  piers,  and  the 
nave  34  ft.  to  the  same.  . 

The  exact  length  of  the  church  is  192  ft.  long, 
52  ft.  wide,  the  fourteenth-century  chapel  43  ft. 
by  26  ft.  6 in.,  making  the  total  length  235  ft., 
the  nave  being  1 ft.  longer  than  the  nave  of  Wells. 
The  cloister  garth  is  96  ft.  wide ; a portion  ot 
the  wall  of  the  south  transept  and  chapter-house 
has  been  found,  and  in  digging  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  east  wall  of  the  cloister,  a well  about 
14  ft.  deep,  cased  with  stone,  was  found  inside 
the  cloister  garth.  About  40  ft.  south-east  of  t e 
lady-chapel  a stone  hearth  with  raised  fender 
stands  by  itself.  Several  pieces  of  Is  orman 
arch-stones  have  been  found,  probably  from 
the  arch  of  the  Norman  lady-chapel,  some 
Norman  string-courses,  and  one  stone  with  the 
well-known  boar’s  head ; a great  number  of 
Early  English  and  Decorated  caps,  bases,  and 
bosses,  the  pieces  of  columns  being  3£  in.  and 
3 in.  in  diameter,  of  blue  lias  stone ; some  early 
pieces  of  tombs  in  blue  stone,  the  carving  on 
them  being  very  fine.  The  plate  tracery  of  the 
windows  to  the  lady-chapel  could,  with  a little 
care,  be  put  together,  and  give  the  complete  win- 
dows. The  Perpendicular  carving  and  mould- 
ings dug  up  during  the  excavation  are  very  ri  oh, 
and  consist  of  cart-loads  of  canopies,  fimals, 
bosses,  &c.,  some  of  the  crockets  on  the  fimals 
being  only  £ in.  long.  Fragments  of  pottery  have 
been  found,  consisting  of  portions  of  a bottle,  the 
neck  being  only  $ in.  in  diameter,  the  handle 
twisted.  . , 

In  publishing  these  few  notes  I hope  it  will 
induce  some  of  our  archaeological  friends  to 
visit  the  spot,  and  throw  some  light  on  the 
buildings  that  are  still  standing.  The  purpose 
of  one  of  them  (marked  A on  plan)  I have 
never  been  able  to  find  out;  it  is  a Decorated 
building,  the  oldest  part  standing  with  a door 
at  the  east  and  south  sides,  and  on  the  west 
side  there  are  five  arches ; these  are  only 
3 ft.  6 in.  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  the 
windows  are  mere  squints,  2i  in.  wide,  with 
deep  splays  inside  and  pointed  heads,  and  there 
are  many  other  things  that  want  explaining  by 
abler  inquirers  than  myself. 

T.  Shelmebdine. 


approached  under  an  arch,  faced  to  Lndgate. 
hill  with  granite,  uniform  with  the  ground-floor 
portion  of  the  building  already  described.  This 
frontage  is  faced  with  white  Suffolk  brick  and 
Tisbury  stone  dressings,  but  much  plainer  m 
character  than  the  elaborate  Ludgate-hill  eleva- 
tion. There  are  about  fifty  apartments  in  the 
several  upper  floors,  which  are  intended  for 
offices  and  chambers.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Joseph  & Pearson,  of  Finsbury-pave- 
ment,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  G.  S.  Pritchard, 
of  Paul-street. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  W.  Willoughby— The  death  is  announced 
of  Mr.  W.  Willoughby,  of  the  Central  Foundry, 
Plymouth.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Harvey  & Co.,  of  Hayle.  When  he 
came  to  Plymouth  he  worked  for  a few  years 
with  Mr.  J.  Moir,  of  Millbay,  and  then  started 
the  extensive  works  on  Union  Marshes,  from 
which  business  he  retired  after  nineteen  years, 
leaving  the  undertaking  to  be  carried  on  by  his 


less  have  a picturesque  effect,  corresponding 
with  the  whole  character  of  the  town. 

The  principal  staircase,  also  in  accordance 
with  Media) val  arrangements,  is  placed  in  oni 
corner  of  the  cloisters,  and  affords,  notwitbi 
standing  its  hidden  position,  easy  access  to  ai 
the  rooms.  Two  smaller  staircases,  developed 
into  towers,  promote  this  convenience. 

The  buildings  are  erected  in  ashlar  work  c 
white  sandstone,  in  the  Early  Gothic  style  <1 
architecture,  with  some  amount  of  carve 
decoration  on  the  front  of  the  projecting  centra 
The  corridors  of  the  two  lower  stories,  as  we 
as  the  central  hall,  are  vaulted.  The  details  li 
the  work  have  been  carried  out  with  great  caj 
and  elaboration. 

Although  the  great  aula  is  still  wanting,  br 
which  will  be  taken  in  hand  shortly,  the  buildiill 
may  be  considered  as  completed  for  the  presen 
It  was  solemnly  opened  for  the  use  of  the  uc 
versity  in  May  last. 


Herr  Johann  Kracher,  a distinguished  copper- 
plate engraver,  has  just  died  near  Munich.  He 
was  born  at  Niirnberg  in  1823,  and  removed  to 
Munich  in  1859.  Among  his  principal  pieces  is 
reckoned  “the  Madonna  at  the  Well,”  after  a 
picture  by  Mayer,  in  the  possession  of  Prince 
i ' i _ o D.-if  Ibid  /->1  i lof  wnrlr  wfl.fi  **  the 


Banquet  of  Wallenstein’s  Generals,”  after  a 
picture  by  Scholz.  He  was  occupied  upon  it 
from  1869  to  1873. 

If.  Theodore  Valerie,  painter,  died  at  Vichy  on 
the  14th  inst.,  aged  60.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Charlet.  


The  dark  tint  on  the  plan  shows  foundations 
already  found.  Parts  scored  are  supposed  foun- 
dations. The  south  side  of  the  cloister  garth  and 
the  buildings  at  the  south-west  corner  are  Btill 
standing,  also  the  building  marked  A. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  LUDGATE-HILL. 

The  architectural  character  of  Ludgate-hill 
is  at  present  undergoing  a marked  improvement 
by  the  erection  of  a new  block  of  buildings  on 
the  south  side,  which  is  set  back  several  feet, 
and  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  in  that  well-known  thorough- 
fare. The  buildings  have  two  frontages,  one  to 
Ludgate-hill  and  the  other  to  the  new  area 
named  Ludgate-square.  The  principal  elevation 
is  that  facing  Ludgate-hill.  It  is  66  ft.  in  width, 
and  75  ft.  in  height,  and  contains  four  lofty 
Btories  above  the  ground  floor.  The  latter  will 
consist  of  large  and  handsome  shops.  This 
portion  of  the  structure  is  carried  up  in  polished 
Shap  granite,  resting  on  blue  granite  bases,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building  being  entirely  of 
Tisbury  stone,  with  much  carving.  Immediately 
above  the  first  floor,  at  the  foot  of  the  second- 
floor  windows,  there  is  a dentil  cornice,  project- 
ing 1 ft.  6 in.,  upon  which  rests  a balcony  with 
ornamental  ironwork.  There  are  fluted  pilasters 
with  carved  capitals  between  the  windows  on 
the  several  floors,  and  above  each  of  the  third 
floor  windows  is  a sculptured  figure-head.  Orna- 
mental carving  is  likewise  freely  introduced  in 
other  portions  of  the  elevation.  Above  the  third 
floor  there  is  a dentil  cornice  similar  to  that 
above  the  shops,  the  elevation  being  finally  sur- 
mounted by  five  dormers.  The  carving  has  been 


NEW  UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS, 

MARBURG. 

The  old  university  of  Marburg, 
number  of  students  is  yearly  increasing,  has 
since  its  foundation  (in  1527)  been  but  niggardly 
provided  for  with  respect  to  a suitable  prin- 
cipal building.  This  was  true  at  least  as  far  as 
the  theological,  juridicial,  and  philosophical 
faculties  are  concerned,  for  they  had  not  even 
proper  lecture-halls.  The  administrative  and 
governing  bodies  of  the  university  also  had 
found  a but  scanty  abode  in  the  old  monastery 
buildings.  To  assert  that  it  had  become  a 
crying  necessity  to  provide  space  for  all  these 
various  purposes  is  saying  very  little ; the  fact 
is  there  never  had  been  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion since  the  university  was  founded  three 
centuries  and  a half  ago. 

In  1874  the  erection  of  new  buildings  was 
commenced.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  Marburg,  which,  like  Niirnberg  and 
Bruges,  has  preserved  an  entirely  middle-age 
look  in  its  buildings,  and  possesses  important 
monuments  dating  from  that  period,  — for 
example,  the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Castle,  overlooking  the  town, — it  became  almost 
a necessity  to  give  the  new  university  build- 
ings Gothic  forms.  The  provision  of  these 
was  entrusted  to  an  eminent  architect  experi- 
enced in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  Herr 
C.  Schafer,  who  has  succeeded,  favoured  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  site  and  its  surround- 
ings, in  enriching  the  old  town  of  Marburg  by 
a building  which  does  not  clash  with  Mediaaval 
structures. 

The  new  university  has  been  erected  for  the 
greater  part  upon  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
old  Dominican  monastery  which  Philip  the 
Generous,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  handed  over  to 
the  university  on  its  establishment,  and  the 
church  and  eastern  front  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. The  southern  side  of  the  restored  cloisters 
serve  as  a corridor  for  some  of  the  lecture- 
halls.  Their  western  side  has  been  enlarged  to 
a broad  hall  of  two  aisles,  which,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  reaches  on  the  south 
Bide  through  two  stories,  while  the  remaining 
portion  has  only  one  floor.  Thus  an  interesting 
link  is  formed  between  the  upper  and  lower  halls. 

The  corridor  already  mentioned,  and  supplied  by 
the  southern  part  of  the  cloisters,  has  been 
lengthened  beyond  the  two-aisled  hall,  and  forms 
here  also  the  entrance  to  the  lecture-halls.  This 
arrangement  has  been  carried  through  two  floors, 
by  which  it  has  been  possible  to  place  fourteen 
halls  in  one  alignment.  Over  the  lecture-halls 
joining  the  cloisters  aod  the  two-aisled  hall  rise 
two  Btories,  in  which  the  offices  of  the  university  I Italian. 


PORCH  OF  THE  RATH-HAUS,  COLOGNE 
The  beautiful  porch  or  portal  of  the  Rath-ha 
at  Cologne  is  a very  interesting  work,  not  only : 
account  of  its  great  elegance  and  picturesquene; 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  t;: 
earliest  building  erected  in  the  pure  Roman  : 
Italian  style  in  the  Rhine  country.  Small  isolafcl 
examples  of  Italian  architecture,  such  as  mon 
ments,  altars,  screens,  &c.,  may  be  found  of 
date  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  but  nothing  wifi 
can  be  properly  designated  as  “ a building.”  .t 
This  beautiful  work  dates  from  the  yei 
1569-1571.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  : 
architect  was  either  an  Italian  or  one  who  h 
learnt  his  art  in  Italy,  though  probably  1 
workmen  employed  in  executing  the  design  w« 
Germans.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  fru 
the  following  facts  Firstly,  the  arches  in  so  j 
of  the  narrower  compartments,  into  which  tk 
building  is  divided,  are  slightly  Pointed,  althool: 
the  detail  is  quite  Classical;  secondly,  ti 
vaulting  inside,  and  the  slate  roof  over  ij 
building, — features  which  might  possibly  i 
have  been  shown  in  the  architect’s  drawing® 
are  quite  Gothic  in  spirit,  which  would  leads 
to  suppose  that  where  the  workmen  were  left!  ■ 
their  own  devices  they  naturally  fell  into  t 
Gothic  style.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  tt 
Italian  architecture  was  used  in  England  mi  i 
years  before  it  was  introduced  into  Germa 
We  find  examples  of  it  here  which  date  fr 
very  soon  after  the  year  1500,  though  proba: 
they  are  all  the  work  of  foreign  architects  a| 
workmen.  The  monuments  of  Henry  YIL 
Westminster  Abbey  ; of  the  Countess  of  Ri 
mond  and  Dr.  John  Young  in  the  Rolls  Cha]!L 
are  known  to  be  the  works  of  Torrigiano;  t 
although  the  names  of  the  men  who  exeemi 
the  great  monument  on  the  south  side  of  i 
altar  at  Wymondham  Church,  Norfolk  (evideril 
a pre-Reformation  work),  some  of  the  debt 
of  Bishop  West’s  Chapel,  at  Ely,  and  t 
capitals  of  Moore’s  Chapel,  at  Chelsea,  are  . 
known,  they  were  probably  some  of  To 
giano’s  pupils  or  assistants.  I 

In  Germany,  however,  we  find  no  pure  Ital. 
work  until  thirty  or  forty  years  later,  thonl: 
it  is  true,  we  see  a slight  admixture  of  Ital 
work  with  the  Gothic  detail  in  such  worksi 
the  shrine  of  St.  Sebald,  at  Nuremburg  (15' 
1519),  and  the  monument  of  Bishop  von  Bi 
at  Wurzburg  (1521),  byTilman  RiemeDschneiir 
Yet  in  all  these  works  the  general  motive! 
Gothic,  the  details  alone  being  Italian ; but  j 
the  portal  of  the  Rath-haus  at  Cologne  b: 
motive  and  detail  are  purely  Italian. 

Singularly,  the  Italian  style  of  bnfldii 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  secular  buildii! 
for  several  years  before  it  came  into  gen<| 
use  for  churches  in  Germany;  for  although  i 
find  the  Rith-haus  porch  at  Cologne,  da( 
1569  - 1571,  the  Otto  Heinrich's  buildings 
Heidelberg  (1556  - 1559),  the  Pavilion  i 
Prague,  before  the  year  1565 ; yet  the  eac 
est  Italian  church,  St.  Michael’s,  at  Mans 
was  not  commenced  until  about  1 
And  the  Jesuit  churches  at  Cologne  t 
Coblentz,  which  date  as  late  as  the  year  lu 
are  thoroughly  Gothic  in  character,  though  tty 
furniture  and  doorways  are  Italian.  In  a 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen  t 
the  Germans  must  have  been  doing  pretty  mt 
what  we  do  now — i.e.,  building  churches,  m 
Gothic  Btyle  and  secular  buddings  in 
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iASEHOLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
RESULTS* 

almost  every  house  in.  London  there  are 
j ces  of  the  mental  degradation  that  this 
constantly  occasions.  Furniture  and 
1 3,  works  of  art,  and  even  dress,  are  all 
t cmanlike  and  inartistic,  or  ‘ artistic,’ 
is  worse,  and  fashionable,  which  is  worst 
The  more  a room  is  furnished  ‘ in  the 
I u taste  ’ the  worse  it  is.  The  motive  and 
l f modern  furniture  are  vanity  and  affec- 
and  it  seems  that  for  the  present  every 
t ast  yield  to  these  to  some  extent,  or  have 
l liture  at  all.  But  what  is  very  grievous 
fact  that  all  this  failing  so  reflects  the 
mind.  The  intellectual  deficiency,  the 
[ lie  moral  weakness,  clearly  evident  in 
tubs  of  leasehold  houses,  is,  indeed,  well 
i tood  and  recognised  by  men  of  trade, 
jharn  to  know  their  customers.  The  very 
i ,ge  and  address  of  shopmen  show  what 
I ters  they  have  to  deal  with,  and  each 
gaper  contains  a page  or  more  of  business- 
Biendacities,  which  are  well  known  to  pay. 
lablic  catch  at  them  ; they  promise  more 
bivhat  is  right,  and  that  is  what  so  many 
f|  hope  to  gain.  Of  course  they  are  de- 
c , and  all  the  furniture  and  fiddle-faddle  in 
biiomes,  intended  to  impress  the  world  with 
aictitious  wealth,  or  ‘ taste/  or  elegance 
ilshion,  only  show  their  great  deficiency  in 
I ter  and  sense. 

B unnatural  and  strange  condition  of  so 
fc  a population  has  still  further  evil  conse- 
i is.  A deficiency  of  independent  thought, 
fviduality,  and  of  social  power;  a habit  of 
e;ing  public  questions  as  mere  themes  for 
lepers  and  subjects  for  home  gossip,  not 
i ng  personal  responsibility  and  duty ; and, 
51  seems,  a comprehensive  incapacity  for 
c ate  combination  and  development,  and 
Elective  will  in  action  mark  the  character 
fldoners.  They  are  a people  spread  abroad 
I.  territory,  leaseholders,  without  enduring 
i it  in  the  place,  and  seeking  none, — a huge 
heading  multipede,  invertebrate  and  head- 

i 

J ing  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been 
rmtly  before  the  public  schemes  for  the 
■pal  self-government  of  London,  all  of 

I superficial,  dealing  with  the  population 
Hr,  severed  from  the  land,  and  so  without 
8i  for  permanently  local  interests.  Such 
*38  would  scarcely  do  substantial  good: 
Oige  and  permanent  success  the  freeholders 
n undertake  the  primary  requirements  of 
Whbourhood,  the  laying  out  of  roads  and 
Hi  and  sewers,  and  gas  and  water  works. 
) se  things  leaseholders  and  tenaats  have 
Eiporary  user  only,  and  are,  therefore, 
‘i  lly,  Beldom  zealous  for  their  liberal 
Ihpment  and  sound  construction.  Public 
><  and  playgrounds,  viaducts  and  bridges, 

ii  ind  libraries,  are  still  less  likely  to  engage 
inerious  care.  They  may,  perhaps,  after 
D painful  talk,  be  glad  to  get  these  neces- 

for  themselves ; but  they  have  no  long- 
“d,  generous  prescience  and  local  states- 

II  ip,  which  looks  beyond  the  little  space 
M me  that  parish  vestrymen  can  compass 
Wipreciate. 

i reason  for  this  failure  is  the  want  of  full 
x jtary  interest.  Apart  from  a few  isolated 
A societies,  there  are  not  in  all  London 
■Hilly  a thousand  men  who  live  in  their  own 
:r  Id  houses : other  freeholders  are  few,  and 
31  public  bodies  and  non-residents.  The 
?'  lion  generally  aro  mere  tenants,  often  in 

I rd  or  even  fourth  degree,  on  terms  extend- 
33  om  seven  days  to  twelve  months  and 
“i years.  Commercial  buildings,  and  most 
1’Qg-houses  rated  at  above  300J.  a year, 
u Med  or  underleased  for  seven  years  or 

II  the  tenant  doing  all  repairs ; but  the 
31  ious  system  of  agreements  for  a shorter 
* s rapidly  extending  upwards  in  the  scale 
x tal. 

3 the  general  population  is  a mobile 
51  at,  and  not  a stable  masB,  and  but  a small 
30  ty  take  any  active  partin  parish  business. 


mthe  “ Ethics  of  Urban  Leaseholds.”  London  : 
; “ Stoughton.  1879.  This  is  a vigorous  denuueia- 
!jJ“P  system  of  building  on  leasehold  tenure.  The 
iu  ?y9terni  which  has  the  effect  of  slowly,  but 
handing  over  to  a comparatively  few  individuals 
jumulations  of  the  people,  we  have  long  pro- 
j igainst.  We  agree,  therefore,  of  course,  with  the 
n ,Q  th®  writer,  and  with  much  that  he  says  ; but 
limnety  to  strengthen  his  case,  he  has  made  some 
vc  nt-9  aa.  °PPonenL  as  it  seems  to  us, 

iiuickly  demolish.  We  trust  the  pamphlet  will  be 
i“|l  considered. 
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These  are  the  vestrymen,  who  hold  as  leasehold 
property  a large  number  of  the  smaller  London 
houses,  and  who  often  make  it  their  chief 
business  to  prevent,  and  not  to  undertake  and 
forward,  necessary  public  works.  The  street 
paving,  lighting,  and  road-making,  are  directed 
by  these  people ; and  the  state  of  the  small 
thoroughfares,  in  Clerkenwell  and  Shoreditoh 
for  example,  shows  that  leaseholders  are  not 
a class  to  be  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  the 
public,  or  even,  when  there  is  a need  for  generous 
consideration,  with  their  own.  The  conduct  of 
parochial  affairs  is  left,  however,  to  these  little 
tradesmen,  and  to  speculating  builders,  and  a 
few  surveyors  and  solicitors  of  the  same  inferior 
grade.  These  men,  the  lower  quality  of  popular 
intelligence,  promoted  to  transactions  much 
beyond  their  usual  experience  and  to  duties  far 
above  their  comprehension,  are  the  local  govern- 
ments and  administrators  of  the  largest  and 
most  wealthy  city  in  the  world. 

For  more  than  forty  years  there  has  been 
lamentable  want  of  a conservative,  foreseeing 
care  for  public  works  in  London.  A full  quarter 
of  a century  aftor  the  necessity  for  arterial 
drainage,  for  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  for 
the  Holborn  Yiaduct,  had  been  obvious  to  all 
the  world,  these  works  at  length  were  under- 
taken ; a whole  generation  having  been  denied 
the  use  of  them,  and  left  in  needless  danger  and 
discomfort.  Each  work  is,  for  a metropolis,  an 
ordinary  undertaking,  save  indeed  in  its  exces- 
sive costliness  and  show.  The  Embankments 
are  inferior  in  length  to  those  of  a provincial 
town  in  France,  and  yet  they  have  been  made 
to  look  absurdly  self-important  and  pretentious. 
The  new  Yiaduct  is  level,  which  is  all  that 
could  be  wanted  ; but  besides  it  is  a monument 
of  coarse  expensiveness,  with  a ridiculous  pre- 
tence of  patronage  of  art.  The  citizens  of 
London  make  the  Yiaduct  a demonstration  of 
their  wealth,  and  of  their  want  of  wit  to  use  it. 

Before  the  first  Reform  Bill,  London  and  its 
environs  received  from  every  Government  impe- 
rial and  judicious  care.  It  was  then  evidently 
understood  that  highways  were  a public  need, 
and  should  be  planned  with  forethought  for 
extended  local  intercourse.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Thames  the  town  was  girt  by  a succession 
of  wide  aveuues,  laid  out  with  generous  judg- 
ment, that  refused  to  spoil  a great  improvement 
for  the  sake  of  some  minute  economy.  North 
of  the  river,  the  Commercial-road,  the  City  and 
New  roads,  the  New  North-road,  the  Seven 
Sisters-road,  Camden,  Caledonian,  and  Finchley 
roads,  and  Highgate  Archway;  and  on  the 
Southwark  side,  the  Kent  and  Dover  roads,  and 
all  the  avenues  that  radiate  from  the  Surrey 
Obelisk,  are  like  ‘imperial  works,  and  worthy 
kings.’  But  since  the  Government  has  lost  its 
healthy  despotism,  scarcely  a mile  of  thoroughly 
suburban  road,  apart  from  public  parks  and 
promenades,  has  been  laid  out  as  a main  public 
thoroughfare.  Streets  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles 
a year  have  been  constructed,  not  as  thorough- 
fares, however,  but  as  ‘ frontages,’  and  with 
regard  alone  to  each  small  plot  of  land,  which 
is  described  as  an  ‘ estate.’  There  is  no  thought 
about  the  gradients  and  continuity  of  roads  and 
streets,  or  of  an  avenue  or  great  highway.  The 
only  things  considered  are  the  rentals  and  the 
Building  Acts.  Suburban  London  is  a tangle 
of  small  streets  that  lead  to  nothing  but  the 
score  or  two  of  houses  in  each  line  of  frontage ; 
and  in  many  places  for  a mile  each  way  no  lead- 
ing and  continuous  thoroughfare  occurs.  The 
Board  of  Works,  a delegation  from  the  parish 
vestries,  is  engaged  in  rectifying  crooked  corners 
and  extending  narrow  lanes  in  central,  close- 
built  London ; but,  while  all  this  little  work  is 
going  on,  the  great  suburban  districts,  owing  to 
the  habitual  neglect  and  want  of  circumspection 
of  the  Board,  are  constantly  supplying  them 
with  further  opportunity  for  opening  needful 
avenues,  through  finished  neighbourhoods,  in 
the  most  expensive  way.  Instead  of  carefully 
anticipating  the  advance  of  building  work  round 
London,  and  providing  broad  and  leading 
thoroughfares  in  all  directions,  everything  is  left 
to  chance,  or  to  the  smallest  and  most  selfish  in- 
terests ; and  the  Board,  with  all  its  peddling  and 
expensive  works,  is  falling  year  by  year  more 
distantly  behind  the  public  need.  They  even 
fail  to  guard  the  public  rights  which  Parliament  j 
a century  ago  had  granted.  Thus,  the  Acts  for 
the  formation  of  the  road  from  Paddington  to 
Finsbury  provided  that  no  houses  should  be 
built  within  50  ft.  of  the  road.  On  the  abolition 
of  the  toll-gates  it  was  enacted  that  any  build- 
ing within  this  limit  should  be  treated  by  the 
parish  vestries  as  a common  nuisance,  and 


removed.  This,  during  the  existence  of  select 
vestries,  saved  the  open  space  ; but  on  the 
passing  of  Hobhouse’s  Act,  the  little  tradesmen, 
wishing  to  increase  the  area  of  rating,  tacitly 
permitted  the  encroachment  of,  first,  unsub- 
stantial and  then  solid  structures,  in  advance  of 
the  original  building  line.  The  Board  of  Works 
has  now  to  be  applied  to  for  permission  to  build 
over  the  front  gardens.  This  permission  ib,  on 
some  parts  of  the  line,  habitually  granted ; and 
throughout,  wherever  dwelling-houses  are  con- 
verted into  shops,  encroachments  are  continually 
made.  For  anything  the  Board  of  Works  or 
any  local  Board  has  done,  there  will  be  lost  to 
London  the  important  right  of  an  extended  open 
space  as  large  as  a suburban  park,  and  the  con- 
tinued opportunity  for  making  what  might  be 
the  longest,  finest  boulevard  in  Europe. 

The  reason  of  it  all  is  leasehold  tenure.  The 
inhabitants  of  London  have  no  pride  or  satis- 
faction in  the  place ; they  only  wish  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  its  help,  and  then  to  get  away 
from  it  as  soon  as  possible.  But  why  not  move 
at  once  ? Of  the  four  millions  who  inhabit 
Greater  London  not  a thousandth  part  have  any 
permanent,  substantial  interest  in  the  land  or 
buildings.  The  whole  population  suffer  from  an 
evil  custom  whioh  some  hundreds  only  are  per- 
sisting in  to  their  own  hurt,  not  knowing  why, 
and  which  they  never  care  to  make  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  Each  year  the  population,  in  sheer 
misery  of  home  existence,  is,  as  we  have  said, 
becoming  more  unsettled  and  inclined  to  move  ; 
and  in  a few  years’  time  the  tendency  of  men 
will  be  nomadio.  As  it  is,  they  live  in  booths 
that  scarcely  can  deserve  the  name  of  houses 
Their  best  remedy  will  be  migration  : let  them, 
having  learnt  the  cause  of  all  their  suffering, 
decide  by  acclamation  to  remove,  and  quit  the 
place  entirely.  The  proprietors  can  still  retain 
their  piles  of  half-burnt  clay  and  matchwood, 
and  in  a ghastly  wilderness  of  hollow,  empty 
houses,  they  may  sit  at  gaping  doors  and 
melancholy  windows,  and  in  sorrow  beg  their 
bread  as  showmen  and  joint  fabricators  of  the 
biggest  and  the  ugliest  folly  that  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  world.” 

“ And  now  that  we  have  carefully  discussed 
the  leasehold  system,  have  described  its  evil 
influence,  and  have  pointed  out  the  safe  and 
only  cure,  we  may  refer  appropriately  to  the 
interests  of  art.  House  building  by  the  people 
is  the  first  great  opportunity  for  art,  and  houses 
for  the  working-classes,  built,  and  designed  in 
building,  by  the  working-men  themselves,  have 
always  been  its  elementaiy  progressive  school. 
Of  architecture  as  an  art  the  public  are  entirely 
ignorant.  There  is  some  small  scholastio  and 
still  smaller  antiquarian  knowledge,  which 
gentlemen  occasionally  demonstrate  at  Insti- 
tutes and  Architectural  Societies.  With  such 
persons  architecture  is  a luxury,  a ‘ fine  art,’  for 
superior  people  to  design  and  criticise;  and  to 
amuse  these  people,  and  the  public  who  accept 
their  dicta,  millions  annually  are  spent  in 
travesties  of  art.  On  every  other  question  that 
affects  their  daily  lives,  it  is  supposed  that 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  form  an  independent, 
practical  opinion  of  their  own ; the  art  of 
building,  then,  should  hardly  be  excepted. 
They  reproach  the  ‘ architectural  profession,’  not 
discerning  that  their  own  neglect  of  homely  art 
has  made  this  counterfeit  profession  possible. 
Were  the  public  in  like  manner  to  abstain  from 
ordinary  reading,  and  then  pride  themselves  on 
their  superiority  to  literary  knowledge,  this 
would  be  regarded  as  absurd.  Yet  men  who 
may  for  years  have  little  use  for  literary  gifts 
have  daily  need  of  building,  and  are  subject  to 
its  influence  for  good  or  evil.  As  the  public 
grow  more  wise,  they  will  repudiate  vain 
ignorance  of  building  work;  they  will  at  all 
times  recognise  its  dignity,  and  with  delight 
they  will  appreciate  its  value  and  its  power. 

All  men  of  sense  and  sympathy  will  spend 
their  money  in  some  way  at  home,  and  the  first 
care  of  every  man  should  be  to  understand  the 
fabrio  of  his  house.  To  go  beyond,  and  be  a 
virtuoso  in  the  arts  of  Italy  and  Greece,  when 
everything  is  barbarous  at  home,  is  an  absurd 
neglect  of  opportunity.  In  popular  domestic 
architecture,  with  a systematic  freehold  tenure, 
art,  constantly  employed  in  combination  with 
utility,  would  be  enduring,  dignified,  and  reti- 
cent. Men’s  intellects  when  occupied  about 
such  work  would  be  ennobled,  and  the  house 
itself  would  every  year  be  so  improved  as  to 
command  the  higher  price  spontaneously  offered 
for  judioious  and  artistic  work,  superior  to 
fashion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leasehold  system  is, 
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in  art,  in  policy,  and  in  all  things  that  affect 
the  character  of  men,  an  obvious  injury  and 
failure,  and  it  must  ere  long  be  superseded. 
The  substantial  tenure  that  will  take  its  place 
is  nothing  new  or  complex,  but  the  earliest,  the 
simplest,  and  most  dignified  on  record.  Abra- 
ham, although  a stranger,  would  not  ‘take’ 
Machpelah  even  as  a gift,— he  bought  it  as  a 
burial-place ; and  David  equally  repudiated  an 
uncertain  tenure.  Our  fine  Mediaeval  buildings 
were  on  freehold  land,  and  art  has  wholly 
perished  from  the  scene  of  leasehold  tenure.  If 
we  return  to  unsophisticated  freeholds,  art  will 
certainly  revive  ; each  householder  will  seek  to 
make  his  home  more  beautiful  and  excellent, 
and  by  this  exercise  of  noble  care  he  will  obtain 
a corresponding  increment  of  honour  and  of  self- 
respect. 

Nothing  whatever  has  been  said,  or  can  be 
said,  in  rational  defence  of  leasehold  tenure.  It 
is  a custom  wholly  destitute  of  merit,  and 
without  beneficence.  It  is  alike  injurious  to  the 
freeholder,  and  to  those  who  build,  and  buy,  and 
rent  the  houses,  and  inhabit  them.  It  degrades 
the  moral  tone  and  spirit  of  the  people,  it  pre- 
vents municipal  reform,  it  is  a constant  and 
increasing  injury  to  the  workmen  and  the  poor, 
and  in  poetic  building  art  the  whole  of  London 
is  its  pattern  card.  Is,  then,  the  system  worth 
preserving  ? ” 


or  thicker  pieces  of  timber,  I graduate  the  time 
of  immersion  so  as  to  form  a coating  of  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  which 
can  be  obtained  in  from  four  to  twelve  hours, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  porous  nature  of 
the  wood,  or  the  compactness  of  its  fibre.  I 
consider  a coating  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  deep  to  be  a sufficient  fire  protection  for  all 
kinds  of  timber  for  building  purposes,  as  the 
spread  of  fire  and  great  conflagrations  generally 
originate  in  relatively  small  causes,  such  as 
burning  cinders,  dropped  sparks  from  fireplaces, 
matches  accidentally  ignited,  inflamed  liquids, 
candles  left  burning ; but  the  fireproof  coating 
can  be  made  deeper,  or  even  go  through  the 
whole  timber,  in  the  event  of  its  being  con- 
sidered desirable  to  combine  great  flexibility 
with  absolute  non-inflammability.  In  this  case 
I make  use  of  hydraulic  or  other  pressure,  so  as 
to  force  the  alkaline  lyes  through  the  wood  to 
the  extent  desired.’ 

When  veneers  are  operated  upon,  it  seems 
they  are  immediately  afterwards  rolled  between 
steel  rollers,  or  pressed  between  steel  plates. 
Wood  thus  treated,  says  Colonel  De  la  Sala,  is 
proof  against  any  ordinary  heat. 

The  timber  trade  generally,  however  little 
they  care  what  becomes  of  the  wood  after  it 
leaves  their  premises,  are  nevertheless  much 
interested  in  their  lighter  stock  of  prepared 
floorings,  panelling,  mouldings,  window  frames, 
&c.,  being  so  far  unlikely  to  take  fire  as  to 
render  extra  precautions  and  assurance  unneces- 
sary. Besides,  if  this  invention  is  publicly 
approved,  it  is  at  the  timber  yards  the  planks, 


FIREPROOF  WOOD. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
recently  held  at  Sheffield,  amongst  the  many , . x , - - 

novelties  that  came  before  that  learned  and  ! &c.,  would  most  likely  have  to  be  operated  on, 
scientific  body  was  one  relating  to  the  preserving  j at  least  to  be  of  general  utility,  otherwise  an 
of  wood  from  fire,  which  bears  evidence  on  the  I additional  expense,  let  alone  delay,  would  De 
face  of  it  of  being  of  great  importance  ; namely,  j thrown  on  the  builder  who  undertook,  we  will 
a method  of  treating  wood  in  such  a manner  Bay,  to  construct  a house  with  uninflammable 
that  it  shall  become  non-inflammable,  and  as  timber.  But  if  with  his  order  to  the  timber 


pliable  as  a piece  of  paper,  in  proportion  to  the 
substance  operated  on,  and  at  a comparatively 
trifling  cost,  not  requiring  expensive  machinery, 
but  by  a simple  process  that  involves  only  a 
nominal  outlay,  the  thing  can  be  successfully 
worked.  The  inventor  is  Colonel  P.  P.  De  la 
Sala,  and  amongst  the  various  models  and  speci- 
mens exhibited  by  him  at  the  Cutlers’  Hall, 
Sheffield,  before  the  Association,  were  non- 
inflammable  wood  for  building  purposes,  pliable 
wood,  fretwork,  besides  shavings  of  non-inflam- 
mable wood  for  the  manufacture  of  mats,  rope, 
&c.,  and  other  inventions. 

“ The  groundwork  of  Colonel  De  la  Sala’s 
invention  consists,”  says  the  Timber  Trades 
Journal,  “ of,  if  not  absolutely  destroying,  at 
any  rate  modifying  the  brittle  and  inflammable 
properties  of  dry  vegetable  substances,  either 
in  their  compact  or  fibrous  state.  The  inventor 
thus  explains  his  peculiar  method,  already 
patented  : — ‘ Though  all  alkaline  compounds 
reveal  the  property  of  rendering  vegetable 
matter  more  or  less  pliable  and  non-inflammable, 

I preferably  make  use  of  carbonates  of  fixed 
alkalies  in  the  following  way.  I dissolve  in  cold 
or  warm  clear  water  carbonates  of  potash  or 
soda,  or  I make  use  of  them  in  a solution  of 
filtered  water  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
add  hydrate  of  lime  to  this  solution,  graduating 
the  strength  so  as  not  to  exceed  a specific 
gravity  of  i’060  if  potash  is  used,  or  1’050  when 
soda  is  used.  In  the  first  case  the  strength  of 
the  solution  corresponds  to  about  30  grains  of 
hydrate  of  potash  to  the  fluid  ounce,  or  about  20 
grains  of  hydrate  of  soda  to  the  fluid  ounce.  Wood 
to  be  used  in  naval  construction  and  in  buildings 
or  structures  of  wood  on  land,  as  well  as  vessels 
and  land  buildings  already  constructed,  can  be 
rendered  fireproof  by  saturating  the  floors  and 
decks  and  all  exposed  woodwork  with  alkaline 
lyes,  and  when  dry  the  wood  may  be  white- 
washed, painted,  or  varnished  in  the  usual 
way.’ 

This  is  simple  enough,  and  if  the  process 
went  no  further,  the  value  of  it  as  a safeguard 
against  fire  would  be  inestimable.  The  mere 
fact  of  being  able  at  a trifling  cost  to  render  all 
the  woodwork  in  a house  or  ship  non-combustible 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  lead  to  its  general 
adoption,  and  the  saving  in  fire  insurances 
would  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
in  having  it  done.  One  would  think,  when  it 
became  known  and  had  undergone  public  tests, 
the  insurance  companies  would  require  its  adop- 
tion for  their  own  interest,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  occupier  to  have 
his  abode  made  proof  against  the  devouring 
element. 

With  reference  to  larger  timber,  the  inventor 
goes  on  further  to  state  : — ‘ For  boards,  planks, 


merchant  for  suitable  stuff  he  could  also 
request  it  might  be  made  fireproof,  what  facili- 
ties there  would  be  for  thus  ensuring  the  safety 
of  dwellings ! ” 

Whether  the  invention  will  really  accomplish 
as  much  as  the  originator  claims  for  it,  experi- 
ence only  will  show.  There  may  be  consider- 
able value  in  this  process  for  destroying 
combustibility,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  is  better  than  every  other  mode  of  treating 
wood  for  the  same  objects,  and  at  the  same 
cost. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  FINGAL. 

ST.  doulough’s.* 

I cannot  now  remember  when  it  was  that  I 
first  took  a pleasure  in  roaming  about  my  native 
Fingal.  It  is  a great  many  years  since  I brought 
home  to  my  mother  from  Killester  graveyard 
the  produce  of  the  trees  which  grew  there  in 
rich  luxuriance  to  make  elder-berry  jam,  but 
the  fact  is  painfully  impressed  upon  me  from 
the  gross  ingratitude  with  which  my  efforts  to 
please  were  treated  by  my  parent  when  she 
heard  of  the  locality  from  whence  I brought 
my  botanical  offerings ; and  the  loss  of  her 
sugar  and  trouble  (sugar  in  those  days  was 
much  dearer  than  now,  “ preserving  lump  ” 
being  at  least  Is.  the  pound),  for  she  could  not 
think  of  keeping  the  confection,  no  matter  how 
well  preserved. 

The  little  churoh  made  an  easy  copy  for  an 
effective  sketch,  as  did  Artane,  old  Clontarf 
Castle,  with  its  Norman  keep  (and  funny 
entrance  and  Gothic  windows,  like  a stable 
turned  religious  ! — before  William  Vitruvius 
Morrison  restored  it),  Kilbarrack,  Kinsaley, 
Carriokhill,  and  Howth;  but  the  crowning 
gem  was  and  is  St.  Doulough’s.  I regret  to 
say  I have  no  sketch-book  now  extant  older 
than  one  of  1844 ; but  I remember  distinctly 
making  drawings  of  these  places  as  far  back 
as  1836. 

In  1856  I had  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
a member  of  the  St.  Patrick’s  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Ecclesiology,  and,  as  it  was  almost 
considered  a sine  qud  non  of  membership  to 
read  a paper,  I,  with  considerable  diffidence, 
suggested  the  subject  of  St.  Doulongh’s,  which 
was  at  once  kindly  sanctioned  by  the  council. 
Having  made  most  careful  and  elaborate  mea- 
surements of  the  unique  buildings,  and  drawings 
of  the  well  and  St.  Catherine’s  Pond,  I read  my 
paper  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  society,  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Institution,  College-street,  and  had 


* From  a paper  by  Mr.  John  S.  81oane,  architect,  read 
before  the  St.  Patrick’s  Society  for  the  Study  of  Ecclesio- 
lo£p- ; with  additions  of  a later  date  ; quoted  from  the 
Irish  Builder. 


the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  published  in  their  pJ 
ceedings,  illustrated  with  reduced  copies  of  ui 
drawings. 

I am  not  aware  whether  the  attention  tli 
drawn  to  the  state  of  St.  Doulough’s  had  ai 
thing  to  do  with  its  repair,  but  I felt  mrl 
flattered  when,  two  years  afterwards,  I >- 
asked  to  assist  (with  a committee  then  in  j . 
cess  of  formation,  consisting  of  some  of  • 
greatest  authorities  on  such  subjects)  in  devisi;: 
the  best  means  of  rescuing  the  ancient  remr 
from  ruin.  Meetings  were  held.  My  views  iv 
with  the  most  courteous  consideration,  and  to: 
assisted  by  Drs.  Petrie,  Reeves,  Todd,  and  » 
other  savants,  and  in  August,  1859,  my  fi(ri 
report  was  received  at  a meeting  in  the  fibrtj 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  when  it  wasdecii 
to  collect  subscriptions.  Thanks  were  voteoy 
me  in  January,  I860,  for  my  gratuitous  servo; 
and  exertions,  and  the  work  of  reparation  ©;] 
menced  in  the  month  of  March  following.  ^ 

These  buildings,  to  which  I will  now  have  ij 
pleasure  of  calling  the  reader’s  attenfc.i 
appear  to  have  interested  several  writers;, 
eminence,  and,  in  common  with  other  similar 
stone-roofed  structures  in  Ireland,  much  <j 
been  written  about  them,  although  very  little. , 
a satisfactory  nature  can  be  said  to  have  b 
arrived  at. 

I have  read  nearly  all  the  authors  who  h." 
treated  on  the  buildings  at  St.  Doulongh’s,  n 
I find  in  some  cases  the  most  conflicting  et’l. 
ments,  whilst  in  others  the  writers  appeal 
have  merely  followed  in  the  beaten  patty; 
their  predecessors.  The  name  of  Douloughl  iJ 
spelt  differently  by  almost  every  author.  •J 
Ledwich,  in  his  “Antiquities  of  Ireland”  (se<(a 
edition,  1803),  says, — “ St.  Talloch  or  St.  Dou!).j 
is  a corruption  of  St.  Olave.  Now,  St.  0 I 
was  born  in  993,  and  died  at  the  agu 
thirty-five,  so  that  this  chapel  could  not . 
older  than  the  beginning  of  the  elevdJ 
century.”  On  this  Lanigan  (vol.  iii.  pp.  359ty] 
remarks : — “ The  doctor  had  no  right  to  ; 
the  Irish  nation  of  St.  Doulagh,  or  ra  ■ 
Doulach,  and  give  him  to  the  Danes,  as  he  dj 
at  page  147,  where  he  says  that  Doulach  is,  j 
v.  ut  sup.  But  St.  Doulagh  was  an  Irishri  : 
son  of  Amalgad,  son  of  Sinell,  &c .,  andua 
memory  was  revered  on  the  17th  of  Novemi. 
in  the  spot  called  Clochar,  on  which  the  chi  4 
is  situated.  The  Doctor  might  have  leail* 
this  much  even  from  Archdall  (at  St.  Doulougl),  i 
without  introducing  his  favourite  Danes,  am 
inquiry  he  could  have  found  that  St.  Doula,i 
must  have  lived  a very  long  time  before! 
Olave  was  born.  He  refers  to  Harris  (“  His  J 
of  Dublin,”  p.  86)  who  says  that  there  will 
St.  Olave’s  Church  at  end  of  Fishamble-str  1 
vulgarly  called  St.  Tulloch’s,  or,  he  adds,lc. 
Doulach’s.  But  Harris  makes  no  menw 
of  St.  Doulach’s  in  Fingal,  with  which  placelty 
vulgarly-named  St.  Tulloch’s  had  nothing  to  1. 

In  some  of  the  works  that  I have  exanr.g 
on  the  subject  I find  a statement  so  far-fetty 
that  it  is  worth  noticing  here.  St.  Douloui  ■ 
is  described  as  : — 

“A  curacy  in  diocese  of  Dublin,  sit.  in  bar  Coo 
co.  Dublin,  prov.  Leinster,  about  four  miles  N.E. 
the  metropolis.  It  has  been  long  noted  for  a well « 
cated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  adjoining  to  which  is  a s i 
place  called  St.  Catherine’s  Pond.  The  church  here  is  W|  1 
attention.  It  is  one  of  those  few  structures  in  this  kin^ 
erected  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to  close  oL. 
eleventh  century,  and  in  a different  style  of  architeeM 
from  any  at  this  day  to  be  found  either  in  Britain  ot  : 
western  parts  of  Europe,  being  evidently  built  in  imiti  ^ 
of  the  original  Christian  churches  in  the  southern 
tries  taken  from  the  ancient  heathen  temples  of  the  Gt> 
and  Romans;  and  which,  probably,  were  introduced  it 
this  island  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  clergy,  who  rer 
from  their  native  countries  on  the  arrivil  of  the  Gotbt. 
Vandals  into  the  Roman  Empire.  These  churches  no-* 
maining  in  Ireland  are  all  remarkably  small,  seldon  j 
ceeding  40  ft.  in  length  and  20  in  breadth,  being  coi|,j 
with  circular  stone  arches,  under  stone  pediment  re 
and  the  walls  and  arches  frequently  ornamented  O' 
columns  and  pilasters,  in  rude  imitation  of  the  Conn', 
and  Doric  orders.  They  are,  however,  in  respect  to  tip 
far  superior  to  anything  erected  during  the  beginning  or 
latter  ages  when  the  Gothic  method  of  building  was  o' 

duced  from  Britain.”— The  “ Gazetteer  of  Ireland  1 

also  “ Post-Chaise  Companion,”  1805,  in  which  aboi 
copied  almost  verbatim. 

In  eacb  of  the  foregoing,  which  are  similaii 
tone  to  others  I have  met  with,  it  will  • 
remarked  that  the  writers  distinctly  lead  on 
believe  that  the  building  at  St.  Doulougb  ut 
well  as  the  other  similarly  stone-roofed  struct,, 
in  Ireland,  were  copied  from  the  heathen  tern- 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  I have  lookeu 
vain  for  anything  bearing  the  slightest  rest, 
blance  to  the  Doric  or  Corinthian  order. 
neither  pilasters,  nor  anything  approac  ■ 
columnar  architecture  met  my  eye,  and  I at- 
a loss  to  account  for  the  strange  manne 
, which,  these  writers  describe  this  building.  1 


iPT.  27,  1879.] 


Approach  to  the  ancient  edifice  is  through 
i avenue,  at  the  commencement  of  which, 
t the  side  of  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
<le,  is  a stone  cross  of  somewhat  singular 
i the  arms  of  which  are  very  short,  in- 
1 5 towards  their  extremities  like  those  of 
I se  cross.  It  is  of  a very  coarse  granite, 
any  sculpture  or  ornament,  and  stands 
sed  stylobate  of  two  steps.  In  D’ Alton’s 
ley  of  the  County  of  Dublin”  it  is  stated 
i s is  one  of  a series  of  crosses  that  served 
ij:  the  mearing  or  boundary  of  the  chapelry 
jealy.  In  Lewis’s  “ Topographical  Dic- 
i ” I find  that  this  cross  formerly  stood 
ae  south  door  of  the  building.  My  own 
Hagrees  with  D’ Alton. 

K now  endeavour  to  describe  this  very 
i)  building.  Approaching  it,  the  most 
I int  spectator  cannot  fail  in  being  im- 
i'by  the  singularity  of  the  structure.  An 
mtion  of  it  furnishes  the  ecclesiologist 
! ich  food  for  conjecture  as  to  the  probable 
(ns  of  the  founders,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
f d that  in  the  present  day  we  have  little 
8iq  conjecture  to  guide  us. 

3|  as  it  is,  it  contains  seven  separate 
nuts  and  three  stairs,  and  the  number  of 
» in  the  west  end  would  indicate  the 
t;e  of  a timber  floor  at  one  time,  and 
ic.na.ll  rooms.  The  only  entrance  now  re- 
,ii  is  through  a very  low  pointed  doorway, 
i in  a sort  of  porch,  projecting  like  a 
; buttress  from  the  south  - west  corner 
tower.  This  doorway  is  merely  an  opening 
&*  ornament  or  moulding  of  any  kind, 
l it  I had  fixed  in  1860  a massive  door 

I le,  with  wrought-iron  Mediasval  hingeB, 
k 1 furniture,  but  I do  not  believe  it  to 
Original  entrance.  Through  it  you  enter 
m vaulted  apartment,  now  lighted  by  two 
hi,  one  above  the  other;  a chapel  con- 
Biwhat  is  generally  and  traditionally  be- 
6)  be  the  altar- tomb  of  St.  Doulough. 
hi  this  is  an  arched  opening,  through 
ime  tomb  can  be  seen  from  the  eastern 
Mi,  probably  for  the  use  of  communicants. 
*r  the  altar  or  tomb  and  this  opening 
J3age  pierced  through  the  massive  wall, 
'land  leading  to  the  principal  apartment 
Ifrnilding,  which  is  21  ft.  7 in.  in  length, 

g 9 ft.  9 in.  in  width,  and  to  the  apex 
4 aulted  roof,  16  ft.  This  chamber  occu- 
& length  of  one  portion  of  the  building, 
iiudes  all  under  the  tower,  the  vault  of 
ij3  groined  with  the  rudest  masonry, 
il:  liernes  or  ribs ; it  was  formerly 
P by  four  windows,  one  of  which  has 
'I  and  dressings  of  sandstone,  beauti- 
B ought,  and  is  in  good  preservation  ; it 
c later  date  than  other  portions  of  the 
J';  the  jambs  are  without  splay,  and  I 
li  t to  have  been  placed  there  about  the 
t;i  century,  as  its  style  would  mark  that 
Wi  The  principal  window  also  is  in  good 
^ tion;  it  is  of  a very  Early  Decorated 
ri  id  has  dressings  and  mullions  of  fine 
Pe;  the  central  shaft  appears  to  have 
3;  oken  at  some  remote  period,  and  re- 

II  >y  a shaft  of  red  granite  or  sandstone 
lid  foreign  to  the  locality.  The  north 

c and  other  south  window  had  been 
^ ; the  remains  of  their  tracery  is  soft 
u ie  or  oolite.  In  clearing  out  the  accumu- 
[®;bbish  of  the  floor  the  central  shaft  of 
ls  dow  was  found  and  restored  to  its  pro- 
r don.  The  stone  used  in  the  tracery  of 
?l)f  the  windows  must  have  been  brought 
considerable  distance,  nothing  of  the  kind 
,n  the  country  or  its  neighbourhood, 
kiug  the  many  repairs  entrusted  to  me 
ommittee  in  1859,  and  studiously  avoid- 
? bing  like  restoration,  excepting  so  far 
'mg  built-up  doors  and  windows,  many 
concealed  or  covered  up  became  re- 
ft  and  when  it  was  decided  to  build  a new 
11  —a  work  that  my  increased  and  peculiar 
® )nal  engagements  prevented  my  under- 
\ “the  ancient  arrangements  brought  to 

I • the  preparing  of  the  old  works  added 
?!t0  the  already  perplexing  nature  of  the 

II  * Two  separate  hagioscopes  or  squints 
,c  exposed,  one  in  two  parts  commanding 

? east  chamber,  and  one  in  the  extra- 
bevelled-off  north-west  angle;  also  a 
hr  square-head  door  in  the  corner  beside 
® Jr  hagioscope,  and  three  square  openings 


u. hew  church  was  built  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Har- 
et,  from  a design  by  Messrs.  Lanyon  Lynn,  & 
. ;i!nJJ  consecrated  on  the  25th  of  January,  1805,  by 
K '““P  °‘  Dublin  ; it  very  ingeniously  utilises  the 
e3>  “c‘  See  Dublin  Builder  of  February,  1865. 
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with  well-preserved  bevelled  dressings  of  lime- 
stone ; the  larger  hagioscope  and  door  are  in 
the  pointed  arch  springing  from  corbelling  in 
the  east  angle  of  the  tower  and  abutting  on 
similar  corbelling  in  the  west  angle,  and  a 
second  pointed  arch  springing  from  the  north- 
west bevelled  angle.  These  works  date  long 
subsequently  to  the  other  buildings,  but 
plainly  indicate  the  residence  of  an  anchoret 
in  the  cell  over  the  little  chapel  in  which 
is  the  altar  tomb,  and  from  which  is  a 
separate  stair  and  square  - headed  doorway. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  style  or  extent 
of  the  building  for  the  use  of  which  these 
corbelled  arches  were  erected,  the  small  square 
two-light  squint  gives  on  the  tomb,  whilst  the 
square  openings  at  the  side  were  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  food  to  the  inmate, 
and  for  confession,  ventilation,  &c.  In  many 
places  I have  seen  additional  buildings  or  aisles 
added  on  to  the  original  ancient  structure,  as  at 
Killiney  and  Howth,  and  these  arches  would 
show  that  such  an  aisle  was  erected  here  ; but 
there  are  no  means  now  of  arriving  at  what  may 
have  been  its  extent  or  architectural  elevation, 
unless  we  attempt  to  draw  some  conclusion 
from  the  square  and  bevelled  corbelled  stones, 
two  of  which  appear  at  the  west  end  and  others 
at  the  sides.  They  may  have  formed  supports 
for  the  eaves  of  an  |_-shaped  addition  demolished 
to  make  room  for  the  church,  the  removal  of 
which  in  1861  afforded  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  portion  of  the  old  building. 

Very  careful  photographs  were  taken  by  my 
old  friend,  Mr.  William  Allen,  of  Henry-street,  an 
accomplished  amateur,  who  evinced  a great  inte- 
rest in  the  proceedings,  and  spared  neither  time, 
expense,  nor  trouble  in  furnishing  the  committee 
and  myself  with  pictures  that  much  facilitated 
the  work,  and  remain  as  faithful  records  of  the 
building,  and  from  these  principally  have  been 
made  the  sketches  with  which  I propose  to 
illustrate  the  remaining  portions  of  this  paper. 
The  success  of  the  executive  portion  of  the 
undertaking  was  altogether  due  to  the  energy  of 
the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  William  Studdert  Ken- 
nedy, M.A.,  who  had  much  juphill  work  to  sur- 
mount and  annoyances  to  face  that  it  is  not  in 
my  province  to  do  more  than  mention ; but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  if  it  were  not 
for  him  there  would  be  little  remaining  of 
St.  Doulough’s  to-day. 


ARCHITECTURE.— UNIVERSITY  COLL  E GE, 
LONDON. 

Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis  having  received 
leave  of  absence,  the  Council  have  appointed 
Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  to  lecture  during  the 
approaching  session  at  the  College  in  Gower- 
street.  The  programme  of  the  lectures  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  but 
with  the  addition  of  a separate  course  of  lectures 
on  modern  practice.  This  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  on  successive  Monday 
evenings,  and  will  include  considerations  of 
planning  for  special  purposes,  the  ordinary 
routine  of  building  operations,  estimates,  quan- 
tities, contracts,  the  conduct  of  works,  the 
adjustment  of  accounts,  professional  charges, 
the  London  Building  Act,  the  Model  Bye-Laws, 
light  and  air,  litigation  about  contracts  and 
buildings,  professional  evidence,  arbitrations, 
dilapidations,  surveys,  failure  of  buildings, 
valuations, and  miscellaneous  professional  duties. 


City  of  London  CoUege  : Evening  Classes 
for  Young  Men. — The  prospectus  of  this 
Institution  has  been  published,  stating  that  the 
new  session  commences  on  Monday,  October  6. 
The  inaugural  address  will  be  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bedford,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  London, 
on  Thursday  evening,  October  9,  the  subject 
being  “ Books,  and  how  to  use  them.”  A glance 
at  the  prospectus  shows  that  the  council  of  the 
college  are  extending  its  curriculum,  the  array 
of  classes  being  greater  than  in  any  previous 
session.  The  need  of  a much  larger  building 
has  been  proved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
exertions  of  the  Council  to  obtain  a site  for  a 
new  college  will  soon  bo  successful.  Why  do 
not  some  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  this  great 
metropolis,  emulating  the  example  set  by  many 
in  several  provincial  towns,  come  forward  with 
a portion  of  the  fortune  whioh  they  have 
amassed,  and  provide  a worthy  building  for  the 
express  purpose  of  improving  the  young  men 
on  whom  they  depend  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
their  business  ? y 


THE  TRADE-UNION  CONGRESS  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

We  conclude  our  notes  * of  this  Congress, 
which  came  to  a close  on  Saturday  last.  It  is 
regarded  by  its  promoters  as  the  most  success- 
ful gathering  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been 
held. 

Compensation  for  Injuries. — Mr.  John  Burnett, 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
London,  in  introducing  this  subject,  said  it  was 
first  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  who  had  made  the  subject 
almost  a life  study,  and  who  had  early  decided 
to  treat  the  matter  distinctly  as  a matter  of 
principle,  and  to  lay  down  a clear  and  distinct 
principle  in  reference  to  his  measure  which 
workmen  could  easily  understand,  and  which 
could  not  be  easily  turned  aside  by  mere  legal 
subtleties.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
justify  the  estimation  in  which  it  held  his  Bill, 
and  his  conduct  on  this  question,  by  passing 
some  strong  resolution  in  support  of  the  action 
which  he  had  taken,  and  which  would  encourage 
him  to  continue  his  action  in  the  future,  until 
the  position  of  workmen,  in  respect  of  compensa- 
tion, should  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  any 
other  citizen  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  claimed 
compensation  for  injury  sustained  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a servant.  He  moved : — 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  Compensa- 
tion Bill  of  Mr.  Macdonald  lays  down  the  only  just  prin- 
ciple that  can  lje  applied  in  the  construction  of  such  a 
measure,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  that  in  any  action  raised 
by  a workman  or  his  family  for  injuries  or  loss  of  life 
sustained  while  following  his  employment,  it  shall  be  no 
ground  of  defence  that  the  person  by  whose  negligeuce  the 
injury  or  loss  of  life  is  alleged  to  have  been  caused  was 
engaged  in  common  employment  with  the  person  injured 
or  killed,  or  that  the  risk  of  injury  or  loss  of  life  is  volun- 
tarily incurred  by  the  person  injured  or  killed." 

The  question,  he  said,  was  now  in  such  a posi- 
tion that  they  could  not  accept  any  compromise. 
It  might  be  said  by  some  that  the  Bill  went  very 
much  too  far,  that  they  would  never  get  it 
accepted,  and  that  it  was  not  practicable ; and 
those  persons  might,  therefore,  advise  them  to 
go  in  for  some  other  Bill  which  was  in  reality 
a compromise  between  the  existing  system  and 
the  principle  which  Mr.  Macdonald’s  Bill  laid 
down.  Now,  he  did  not  think  that  was  the 
time  for  the  acceptance  of  any  compromise. 
At  any  rate,  if  compromise  there  was  to  be,  it 
should  be  made  in  Parliament,  and  not  in  the 
Congress.  If  they  supported  Mr.  [Macdonald 
with  all  their  might,  and  with  all  the  strength 
of  their  unions,  and  by  a thoroughgoing  resolu- 
tion like  this,  they  would  be  doing  something 
which  would  have  effect,  and  would  produce 
some  measure  that  would  place  the  workman,  in 
respect  to  his  right  to  compensation,  on  a more 
satisfactory  footing  than  it  stood  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Gill,  Aberdeen,  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Shipton,  who 
pointed  out  that  by  the  Bill  they  did  not  ask  for 
any  new  law  on  the  subject,  but  merely  that 
workmen  should  not  be  exempted  from  the 
ordinary  legal  position  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
He  urged  upon  workmen  the  necessity  for  for- 
warding this  principle,  not  only  in  Congress, 
but  wherever  they  could  give  it  practical  effect 
by  influencing  members  of  Parliament  or  con- 
stituencies. 

Mr.  Guile  also  supported  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground,  as  he  thought,  that  it  would  be  a great 
blessing  to  the  country  at  large.  If  employers 
were  made  liable  for  bad  machinery  and  for 
bad  material,  even  in  the  case  of  injury  to  their 
own  workmen,  there  would  be  greater  care 
taken  not  to  put  bad  iron  into  boilers  and  ships, 
where  they  knew  that  for  the  sake  of  cheapness 
it  was  now  done.  He  hoped  Mr.  Macdonald 
would  be  able  to  work  out  this  Bill  until  the 
working-man  could  feel  when  he  went  into  his 
workshop  that  at  least  there  was  somebody 
made  to  care  for  his  safety  and  his  health. 

The  resolution  was  also  supported  by  Mr. 
Thom,  joiner,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Williams  (of 
the  Operative  Association  of  Plasterers),  Birm- 
ingham, the  last-named  delegate  asserting  that 
a large  number  of  the  accidents,  say  in  the 
building  trade,  were  preventible  by  care  on  the 
part  of  those  concerned,  and  such  as  would,  if 
this  Bill  were  adopted,  give  right  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  injured. 

Mr.  Evans  denied  that  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
the  first  to  introduce  this  question  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  until  the  question  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  Trade  Congress  it  had 
never  been  heard  of.  Those  whom  he  (Mr. 
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Evans)  represented,  viz.,  the  railway  servants, 
were  anxions  above  everything  that  a measure 
should  be  passed  which  should  enable  them,  or 
their  wives  and  children,  to  receive  compensa- 
tion where,  through  the  wrong  action  of  those 
who  employed  them,  they  were  injured,  and 
their  wives  and  children,  it  might  be,  left  desti- 
tute. But,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  anxious 
to  see  a measure  passed  which  should  be  prac- 
ticable. Between  Mr.  Brassey’s  Bill  and  that 
of  Mr.  Macdonald  there  was  this  distinction  : 
the  former  would  give  all  that  Mr.  Williams 
asked  for;  Mr.  Macdonald’s  Bill  would  give 
that  which  workmen  as  a body  did  not  ask  for. 

After  a great  deal  of  somewhat  heated  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  took 
part,  the  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
carried  unanimously,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Macdonald  for  his  services, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  “ continue  his 
efforts  until  a satisfactory  measure  is  passed 
into  law.” 

The  Unions  and  Arbitration.— On  Wednesday, 
the  17th  iost.,  the  proceedings  commenced  with 
an  address  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright,  barrister-at- 
law,  who  said  he  had  been  glad  to  find  that  the 
Congress  was  disposed  to  widen  its  programme, 
and  to  consider  other  questions  than  those 
which  specially  and  directly  affected  labour  alone. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  such  a course.  It  was  beginning  to  be  more 
strongly  felt  by  them,  and  by  the  public,  that 
there  was  no  real  antagonism  between  them  and 
capital,  or  between  them  and  land.  And  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  uses  of  such  a meeting  as 
that,  that,  thanks  to  the  press  and  its  repre- 
sentatives, they  are  brought  more  face  to  face 
with  public  opinion.  The  public  learned  what 
the  best  and  fairest  employers,  like  Mr.  Brassey, 
had  already  learned,  and  what  some  of  them  had 
not  feared  to  say,  that  the  leaders  of  unions 
were  easy  and  reasonable  to  deal  with  ; that 
they  were  more  engaged  in  moderating  disputes 
and  strikes  than  in  promoting  them ; that  with- 
out the  unions  and  trades’  councils  the  conflicts 
between  capital  and  labour  would  be  far  worse 
and  more  ruinous  than  they  were ; and  that  the 
unions  rendered  most  important  service  in  re- 
ducing the  burden  of  poor  relief.  Some  refer- 
ence had  been  already  made  to  this  last  point 
by  Mr.  Prior,  and  the  information  which  he 
gave  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  enlarged. 
He  found  from  Mr.  Howell’s  book  on  capital  and 
labour  that  the  union  of  ironfounders  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1876,  with  an  average  of  11,000 
members,  paid  over  a quarter  of  a million  of 
money  for  relief  of  the  unemployed,  for  super- 
annuation, sick,  funerals,  and  accidents,  alto- 
gether apart  from  strikes  or  trade  disputes. 
Similar  amounts  were  known  to  have  been  paid 
by  other  societies.  It  was  probably  not  an 
exaggerated  estimate  that  all  the  unions  to- 
gether paid  a million  of  money  annually  for 
those  purposes ; and  a great  part  of  this  sum 
directly  relieved  the  poor-rates.  It  would 
be  well  if  they  would  compile  and  publish 
as  complete  accounts  as  possible  of  this  kind 
People  generally  were  apt  to  be  very  sen. 
Bible  of  anything  which  relieved  the  rates. 
There  was  one  other  suggestion  which  he  wished 
to  make  with  reference  to  what  he  might  call 
their  own  special  affairs,  and  that  was  with 
reference  to  strikes.  He  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  one  there  who  ever  desired 
strike,  or  did  anything  but  deplore  it  as  a ruinous 
necessity  which  had  to  be  sometimes  faced,  like 
war,  for  fear  of  worse.  Strikes  were,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  a necessity,  but  they  were  at  best  a 
barbarous  necessity,  especially  as  carried  on  in 
the  teeth  of  a public  opinion  which  was  gene- 
rally hostile.  He  believed  that  very  much  more 
could  be  done  by  organised  arbitration  than  had 
yet  been  done.  The  necessity  was  to  get  public 
opinion  on  the  right  side,  and  he  believed  that 
the  means  existed  for  doing  this.  What  was 
really  wanted  was  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  Nottingham  Board,  which  should  be  in  con- 
tinuous operation,  and  which  should  from  week 
to  week,  or  from  month  to  month,  meet  and 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  fix 
what  was  a fair  wage  for  the  time  being,  nnder 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  trade. 
There  was,  generally  speaking,  at  any  given 
time  in  any  given  trade,  what  might  be  called  the 
fair  rate  of  wages  for  that  trade  at  that  time, 
and  it  could  be  settled  by  a mixed  board  who 
wish  to  settle  it.  There  was  a sense  in  which  it 
was  true  to  say  that  there  was  such  a thing  as 
a fair  rate  of  wageB, — a fair  price  of  an  article, 
— as  distinguished  from  the  lowest  that  could 
be  asked  or  the  highest  that  could  be  exacted. 


Now,  it  would  generally  be  easy  for  a mixed 
board  of  employers  and  employed  to  say  in  any 
particular  place  and  trade  what  was  a fair  wage 
or  list  or  log,  and  that  had  often  been  done,  as 
in  Nottingham.  What  he  wanted  specially  to 
suggest  was,  that  they  should  establish  iD 
London,  as  the  centre  of  public  opinion,  a 
supreme  general  board  of  appeal,  who  should 
support  or  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  local 
boards.  If  such  a central  board  were  proposed, 
he  thought  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
securing  the  services  on  it  of  the  ablest  and 
most  impartial  men  in  the  country, — say  such 
men  (he  took  their  names  at  random)  as  Mr. 
Mundella,  Mr.  Brassey,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Dale, 

Mr.  Kettle,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Crompton,  aud 
many  others  who  would  command  public 
confidence.  If  either  side  struck  against  the  deci- 
sion of  such  a board  of  appeal,  that  side  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  making  good  its  ground. 
The  great  point  was  that  decisions  of  the  local 
boards  under  such  a system  would  not  be  isolated, 
but  would  proceed  from  week  to  week  or  month 
to  month  upon  a local  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  each  trade.  They  would 
gradually  succeed  in  establishing  principles  or 
rules,  which  isolated  strikes  did  not. 

The  Land  Laivs. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ball, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  land-laws  at 
present  in  force  in  Great  Britainand  Ireland  are  manifestly 
unjust,  and  are  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
by  divorcing  the  peasantry  from  the  soil,  diminishing 
labour,  restricting  production,  aud  causing  the  nation  to 
depend  largely  for  its  food  supply  on  foreign  importations, 
thus  wasting  its  wealth  in  the  purchase  of  food  from  abroad 
which  might  with  advantage  be  produced  at  home:  we 
therefore  resolve  that  the  reform  of  the  laud-laws  shall  at 
once  be  added  to  the  Parliamentary  programme,  and  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
use  every  legitimate  effort  to  secure  the  earliest  and  best 
possible  legislation  on  this  important  subject." 

Codification  of  the  Criminal  Laws. — Mr.  D. 
Guile  read  a paper  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
Howell  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  Glasgow, — 

“That  the  draft  codification  of  the  Criminal  Law  now 
before  Parliament,  though  by  no  means  perfect  as  a code, 
is,  notwithstanding,  a great  step  of  reform,  and  that  the 
Congress,  while  insisting  strongly  that  the  clauses  affecting 
the  liberty  of  the  people  of  these  realms  should  be 
jealously  watched  and  carefully  altered  to  secure  and 
enlarge  those  liberties,  and  the  right  of  public  meeting 
must  not  be  interfered  with  : we  therefore  urge  upon  her 
Majesty’s  Government  the  necessity  of  passing  such  code 
next  session,  and  not  suffer  this  reform  in  the  laws  to  be 
delayed." 

The  Jury  Bill. — Mr.  H.  R.  King,  London, 
moved, — 

“ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  next  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  renew  the  exertions  for  the  pass  ng  of  the 
Jury  Bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Crompton,  for  lowering 
the  qualification  of  jurymen,  and  providing  reasonable 
payment  for  services  rendered." 

Mr.  Williams  moved  as  an  amendment, — 
That  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  with  the  following  instruction, — 

“ That  during  the  interval  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  next  year  they  shall  obtain  the  decision  of  the 
different  trades'  representatives;  and  furthermore,  that  a 
Jury  Bill  may  be  drafted  that  shall  be  applicable  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.” 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  34  to  20. 

Factory  and  Workshop  Inspectors. — Mr.  Davey, 
Gateshead,  moved, — • 

“That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  renew  their  efforts  with,  if  possible,  increased 
energy,  to  secure  the  appointment  of  an  additional  number 
of  sub-inspectors,  composed  of  practical  working  men, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  inspectors  or  sub-in- 
spectors.” 

The  motion  having  been  seconded, 

Mr.  Harry,  Mauchester,  proposed  as  an 
amendment  the  addition  of  the  words  “ and 
practical  women.” 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to  the 
desirability  or  not  of  having  women  inspectors 
for  establishments  in  which  females  were  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Broadhurst,  who  objected  to  the 
proposal,  remarked  that  the  conditions  for 
inspectors  were  something  preposterous,  and 
that  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  appoint- 
ments were  intended  for  retired  officers  in  the 
Army  and  Navy — men  in  the  possession  of 
pensions,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  hundreds 
of  pounds. 

The  discussion  was  continued  on  Thursdaj, 
when  tbe  motion  as  amended  was  carried  by  49 
to  37  votes. 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  Manchester,  then  read  a 
paper  entitled  “ Africa : the  Remedy  for  the 
Trade  Depression  of  England.” 

Representation  at  the  Congress. — Mr.Memmot, 
Sheffield,  intimated  that  since  a statement  had 
been  made  on  the  subject,  there  had  been  an 
addition  of  16,800  to  the  membership  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress,  making  the  total  number 
, 558,692. 


The  Patent  Laios. — On  the  motion  of  M 
Memmot,  it  was  resolved : — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  placi 


the  Patent  Laws  of  this  country  upon  a satisfactory  fd>. 
should  be  no  longer  delayed,  and  this  meeting  inst;, 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  continue  its  effoi 
secure  to  the  inventor,  by  reasonable  payments,  the  bt, 
of  his  invention.” 


Bankruptcy  Laws. — On  the  motion  of 
Whalley,  Blackburn,  it  was  resolved  : — | 


“That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Parliamentary,:; 
mitteo  from  this  Congress  to  watch  any  Bankrupted 
that  may  be  brought  before  Parliament,  and  to  urge  i| 
clause  or  clauses  be  inserted,  making  wages  under; 
first  charge  on  any  bankrupt’s  estate.’ 


Certificates  for  Enginemen. — Mr.  Rhodes  j 
a paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  outset  of  yet 
he  stated  that  the  Government  had  been  t<| 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  seem  best  tG  ■ 
vent  incompetent  persons  taking  chargi 
either  steam-engines  or  boilers,  tbe  incci> 
tency  of  the  persons  in  charge  being  the  1 
cause  of  machinery  accidents  and  boiler  e 
sions.  The  Government  admitted  that 
thing  should  be  done  to  make  life  and  pro 
more  safe.  The  only  question  with  themi 
what  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  So  i£i  ■ 
Government  and  the  Congress  were  agreed  ; 
his  opinion,  the  wisest  thing  to  do  was  to  ir{ 
the  inspection  of  boilers  compulsory,  the  ih  I 
of  each  inspection  to  be  left  at  the  Boi . 
Trade,  or  Borne  other  place  appointed,  bn 
Government;  while  the  next  best  thingin 
would  be  to  ensure  the  efficient  and: 
management  of  both  engines  and  boilers,  uj 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  thorough  tr;i, 
of  the  men  entrusted  with  such  machineryiij 
moved, — 

“ That  this  Congress  tenders  its  warmest  thanks 
Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  for  the  mauner  in  which  he  inti  -j 
his  resolution  on  the  29th  April,  and  that  we  are  v 
opinion  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  lake 
either  of  a steam-engine  or  boiler  until  he  ha  I : 
examiued  by  a properly  constituted  Board  ot  Exa 
and  obtained  a certificate  of  competency  troin  the  •< 
and  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  take  such  1. 1 
to  them  shall  seem  best,  during  the  next  session  of  • 
ment,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a successful  issue.  fl 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Church  School  Books  and  Trade  Unions  . 
Simmons,  Maidstone,  then  called  the  att  .i 
of  the  Congress  to  a certain  book  wl  ij 
printed  and  issued  by  the  National  Soc;*' 
Westminster  to  the  National  Church  Sch(:,i 
England  and  Wales.  He  read  extracts  fre-fi 
books  used  in  schools,  from  which  the  fol  [ 
are  quoted  : — 

All  attempts  of  Government  to  regulate  by  |j 
rate  of  wages  are  useless  aud  mischievous.  But  sti. 
hurtful,  aud  much  more  frequent,  is  the  interfered!! 
another  quarter  ; that  is,  when  men  who  arc  non 
governors,  and  have  no  legal  authority,  combine  t ! 
to  control  their  neighbours,  and  to  dictate  to  ea 
what  wages  he  shall  pay  or  receive,  and  liow  he  s |i 

pose  of  his  property Most  of  tho  people! 

kingdom  reckon  themselves  freemen,  and  boast  i! 
liberty,  and  profess  to  be  ready  to  fight  and  to  dM* 

.1  " I _ Tli.ir  Inntr  down  With  IV 


liueriy,  auu  puncoo  '-u  "o':- tbTiiI 

than  submit  to  slavery.  They  look  down  with  J M 
contempt  on  the  Russian  bondmen  or  Berts,  and  t i 


contempt  on  tne  lxussian  uimumcii  u,  ■vrrc’a 

slave,  aud  on  subjects  of  the  despotic  Govern 


i urivey  ui  i cisiti.  ........  --  . 

to  subject  themselves  to  a tyranny  more  arbitrn 
more  cruel  than  that  of  the  worst  Government,, 
world.  They  submit  to  be  ruled  by  tyrants  un- 
allow  them  to  choose  how  they  shall  employ  their 
their  skill,  or  their  strength.  These  unhappy  pec. 
those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  Trade  (Jn\ ; 
Combinations.  There  will  generally  be  tound  an 
workmen  some  idle  and  ill-disposed  persons,  wno  s * 
and  endeavour  to  excite  others  to  envy,  against  e:l 
who  earns  more  than  the  usual  wages.  In  this  way  u 
persuade  a great  number  of  their  l'ellow-workinen. 
themselves  into  a combination,  aud  appoint  these  ,■ 
as  their  rulers,  under  the  title  of  committee-im. 
business  of  these  committee-men  is  to  make  a\ . , 
government  of  the  combination , and  to  punish  an  w|. 
them.  There  are  four  laws  which  belong  to  a ■ 
tions  1st,  that  every  member  shall  obey  the  or  - 
committee;  secondly,  that  no  member  sha  t work 
pany  with  any  one  who  is  not  a member  ol  the  com- 
- work  for  any  master  who  resists  i's  orae 'an 
member  shall  work  under  a 


,y*  themselves  ” and  fourthly,  that  every  mernhy 
,j»y  a weekly  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  com 
A part,  often  a large  part,  ot  this  tax  is  taken  y 
mittee-men  for  themselves.  And  generally  t ere 


' wirk  by  tb..’ 


mittee-men  for  tl 
added  laws  forbidding  any  c 
or  to  earn  more  than  a stated  sum,  or  to  ao 
a certain  amount  of  work  iu  a day  or  a wee£;  ana,  -] 
prohibiting  a master  from  taking  or  discharging 
■non  without,  ihe  consent  of  the  coinbiuatm  , 


his  manufactory  any  process  or  any  mac  I ( 
not  approve  of.  The  coiimiittee-man 1 
their  power,  keep  it  by  int.imdafaon  ] 
to  the  persons  and  property  ot  tho  .. 

. *..  . ; Ann  aUV  mi, I, 


them,  or  who  refuse  to  join  them.  And  any 
disobeys  them  is  punished  by  what  is  called 

work  for  him,  aud  by  prevents 


is,  by  refusing  ti 

else  from  doing  so."  . 

The  clergy  (Mr.  Simmons  continued)  ha  ; 
workingmen  to  friendly  conferences  g •- 
unions.  When  they  saw  this  book, 
strike  them  that  some  of  the  clergy 
studying  Shakspeare  to  some  advantage.!, 
Raid.  “ I can  smile,  and  murder  while  i 


he  said,  “I  can  smile,  and  n 
He  moved  as  follows  1 
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p nation  of  this  Congress  having  been  directed  to 
,i  icles  upon  trade-unions  printed  in  the  National 
i chool  reading-book,  standard  3,  the  Congress 
i in  statements  contained  in  these  articles  to  be 
U id  this  Congress,  learning  that  the  National 
j 'eading-book  is  in  general  use  in  the  National 
i,  tho  country,  earnestly  hopes  that  the  articles 

1*1  of  will  be’ immediately  eliminated,  and  that  it 
itruction  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
ii  interview  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
inf  the  National  Society,  so  that  a deputation 
p;  upon  his  Grace  to  point  out  to  him  the  injus- 
< h unfounded  statements  being  daily  taught  to 
tjn  in  the  National  Schools.” 

sinco  been  officially  intimated  on  the 
b .he  National  Society  that  the  book  in 
uis  about  to  be  withdrawn.] 

U,  Strikes,  and  Arbitration. — At  the  even- 
, ping,  the  following  resolutiona  were 


Women's  Trade  Unions. — Mr.  Count,  Bristol, 
moved,  and  Miss  Merrick,  Bristol,  seconded, 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted, — 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  various  trade  societies  and  trade  councils 
in  the  United  Kingdom  should  give  their  aid  and  support 
to  movements  calculated  to  improve  the  social  condition 
of  womeu  aud  children  engaged  in  all  descriptions  of 
industry." 

International  Labour  Congress. — Mr.  Weiler, 
London,  moved, — 

“ That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed  to 
carry  on,  ns  far  as  possiblo,  a constant  correspondence 
with  tho  Labour  Associations  of  other  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  friendly  relations,  and  by  that 
means  to  prepare  for  the  holding  of  an  International 
Labour  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.” 


■his  meeting  is  firmly  convinced  of  tho  efficiency 
j;  of  trade-unions  as  a means  of  securing  to  the 
tjii  of  the  United  Kingdom  a fair  share  in  the 
i their  labour,  and  therefore  urges  the  men  and 
Bunging  to  the  various  trades  to  extend  aud 
t|  their  own  particular  organisations.” 

I lis  meeting  desires  to  express  its  regret  at  the 
V curreuee  of  lock-outs  and  strikes,  and  is  anxious 
,i  . future  disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  in  a 

• tanner  between  the  parties  coucerned,  they 
■1  to  a properly-constituted  Board  of  Arbitration, 
s th  parties  can  be  fairly  represented.” 

el  ion  of  Trade  Societies.  — This  subject 
Missed  at  great  length  on  Friday,  when 
jpt,  Liverpool,  moved  : — 

D Ilia  Congress  considers  the  time  has  arrived 
i.-’ort  should  bo  made  to  draw  together  the  various 
»iisations  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  a Fede- 
e n.  The  object  of  the  Federation  at  first  shall 
himation  of  a fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
njie-hours  system ’ as  a recognised  day’s  work; 
[•  lies  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Federa- 
b|t  to  every  recognised  body  of  working  men  in 
, K ingdom  by  the  secretary  of  the  Parliamentary 
Sj  accompanied  by  a small  circular  urging  upon 
Bjicessity  of  joining  the  Federation,  and  request- 
oier  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  this  year,  tho 
Jigent  to  the  office  in  London.  If,  on  the  receipts 
igiurns,  it  is  found  that  societies  whose  aggregate 
iaount  to  100,000  members  are  favourable,  tho 
lumbers  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  shall 
if i a conference,  to  be  held  at  the  most  suitable 
yirisiug  delegates  from  those  societies  who  mny 
u in  their  adhesion  to  join  the  Federation,  for 
pfe  of  electing  officers,  and  doing  what  other 
k y be  required  for  the  successful  launching  of 
ffiion.” 

tytzpatrick,  Liverpool,  contended  that 
1 thing  to  bo  aimed  at  was  the  perfect- 
B>cal  organisation.  He  moved  as  an 
iBnt : — 

Ks  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  confederation  of 
ft  irgumsations  of  the  country  is  of  the  greatest 
||j;  but  considers  that  the  best  method  of 
it  the  desired  result  is  by  having,  in  the  first 
■brbngh  local  federations  ; and  that  tho  Parlia- 
uiumittee  be  instructed  to  give  every  assistance 
«iver  to  encourage  auch  local  federation.” 

division  being  taken,  the  resolution 
ied  by  twenty-eight  votes  against 
it’  c given  for  the  amendment, 
i afternoon  the  delegates  went  on  an 
H;o  Dalmony,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
‘.1 

fengress  concluded  its  proceedings  on 
8]  The  first  subject  taken  was 
ft Labour . — Mr.  Jones,  Bristol,  moved, — 
L i the  opinion  of  this  CongTess,  the  action  of 
|i‘  sent,  as  instanced  at  the  Shepton  Mallet  gaol, 
™ i to  convert  our  prisons  into  large  workshops, 
IP  uly  interfering  with  free  labour,  and  creating 
'Ctition  in  certain  branches  of  industry,  at  the 
W , ;he  ratepaying  community ; and  that  the  Par- 
ffiiommittee  be  instructed  to  take  steps  to  cheek 
•Suplaiued  of.” 

h tion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Ration  and  its  Relation  to  Trade  Unions. — 
y ms,  Birmingham,  moved  as  follows  : — 
RJs  Congress  desires  to  maintain  friendly  relo- 
■ ?n  itself  and  tho  Co-operative  Coneress,  be- 
H'lthe  principles  of  co-operation,  both  in  produc- 
Hlributive  development,  are  calculated  to  be  of 

I i age  to  the  class  to  which  the  members  of  trade- 
'll ist  exclusively  belong;  and  strongly  recom- 
p imperative  societies  to  conduct  their  business, 
[H  vith  their  employers,  on  principles  that  may 

I I es,  and  to  acknowledge  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
? i s districts  in  which  the  stores  are  established.” 
T ion,  he  submitted,  was  brought  into 
^ to  assist  labour,  and  the  societies 
H pervert  its  primary  intention  by 
u ounter  to  the  trade-unions. 

r rue,  Saltburn,  seconded  the  resolu- 

• after  some  remarks  in  advocacy  of 
Plon  from  Mr.  Bailey,  Preston,  and 

and  a plea  from  Mr.  Thom,  Edin- 
L aiust  anything  like  competition  be- 
®V  operation  and  trade-unionism,  was 
,Jj'fiy  adopted. 

•l  Representation  in  Parliament. — It  was 
■ the  motion  of  Mr.  Cotton, — 

: s Congress  declares  that  it  is  high  time  the 
pour  were  properly  represented  in  Parliament, 
snds  all  trade-unioLS  to  do  the  utmost  in  their 
■ii  comPeteut  men  of  their  own  order  to  Par- 
- the  advancement  of  manhood  suffrage  as  tho 
0 fesentation.”  h 


This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bray,  who  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  the  fact  that  frequently 
when  strikes  occurred  foreign  workmen  were 
brought  over  to  this  country,  who  would  not 
come  if  they  were  aware  of  the  true  state  of 
matters  in  the  trade  affected  at  the  time.  The 
resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Place  of  Next  Meeting  of  Congress. — Mr.  Shor- 
rocks,  as  representing  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Trades’  Council,  invited  the  Congress  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  Manchester,  and  pro- 
posed that  such  invitation  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Mottershead,  London,  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Clark,  Liverpool,  proposed  that  the  next 
Congress  be  held  in  Dublin,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Guile,  London. 

On  a division,  51  voted  for  Dublin  and  17  for 
Manchester,  and  it  was  accordingly  resolved 
that  the  next  meeting  be  held  in  the  former 
city. 


NEW  ARCHITECTURAL  FACES  IN 
PATE  RNOSTER.RO  W. 

MESSRS.  MOZLEY’s  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Old  Paternoster-row  could  boast  of  more 
ornamental  books  than  ornamental  buildings, 
but  this  historical  centre  for  the  productions  of 
authors  is  in  course  of  external  reconstruction 
aud  improvement.  A handsome  bnildiog  for 
Messrs.  Mozley  & Smith,  the  well-known  pub- 
lishers, is  on  the  verge  of  completion.  It  has  a 
frontage  to  Paternoster-row,  56  ft.  in  height  and 
36  ft.  in  width,  the  upper  portions  being  built 
with  Portland  and  Conflan  stone,  the  latter  from 
a French  quarry.  The  frontage  of  the  ground 
floor,  which  consists  of  shops  for  the  business  of 
the  firm,  is  carried  up  on  piers  of  Serpentine 
marble.  There  is  a bold  cornice  above  the 
ground  floor.  The  front  terminates  in  a cornice, 
surmounted  by  two  dormers.  There  is  some 
carving  in  the  pediments  of  the  dormers,  con- 
sisting of  shields  and  other  devices.  There 
are  also  vases  at  the  angles,  and  between  the 
dormers. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Taylor  & Locke,  of 
St.  Miohael’s  House,  Basinghall  - street,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Conder,  of  Ball’s  Pond-road,  is  the 
contractor. 


THE  WELDON  VIADUCT. 

We  have  to  record  the  completion  of  an  im- 
portant work  in  connexion  with  the  doubling  of 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany’s narrow-gauge  line  of  railway  to  the 
West  of  England,  viz.,  the  doubling  of  the 
Weldon  Viaduct,  two  miles  wrest  of  Okehampton 
station.  The  viaduct  is  constructed  of  iron,  in 
six  spans  of  90  ft.  each,  the  height  in  the  middle 
being  about  160  ft.  The  viaduct  has  been 
doubled,  at  a cost  of  about  15,000Z.,  from  the 
designs  of  the  company’s  chief  engiueer,  Mr.  W. 
Jacomb,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  by  Messrs.  Head,  Wright- 
8on,  & Co.,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  company’s  district  engineer,  Mr. 
B.  J.  Fisher,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  although  a work 
of  great  magnitude,  and  attended  with  many 
risks,  has  been  carried  out  with  snob  care  that 
no  mishap  of  any  kind  in  connexion  with  it  has 
occurred. 

The  new  widened  portion  of  the  viaduct  was 
last  week  inspected,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  by  Major  Gen.  Hutchison,  R.E.,  and 
subjected  by  him  to  very  severe  tests,  which 
entirely  satisfied  him  of  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  structure.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  for  the  contractors  by  their  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Clark.  The  doubling  of  the  line  of 
railway  from  the  Weldon  Viaduct  to  Lidford  is 
in  a very  forward  state,  and  will  be  ready  for 
opening  in  a few  weeks,  when  the  London  and 
South-Western  Company  will  have  a complete 
double  line  from  London  as  far  as  Lidford 


towards  Plymouth,  they  having  during  the  last 
few  years  doubled  their  line  from  Exeter  to 
Weldon,  twenty  - eight  miles,  the  remaining 
section,  now  nearly  completed,  from  Weldon  to 
Lidford,  being  a further  length  of  eight  miles. 


IRISH  NOTES. 

A mortuary  chapel  was  dedicated,  a few 
days  ago,  at  the  well-known  cemetery  of 
Glasnevin  in  Dublin.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
Chapel  of  the  Resurreotion  of  our  Lord.  Its 
dimensions  are, — length,  79  ft.  by  29  ft.  6 in. 
wide  ; across  transepts,  47  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in. 
Inside,  the  walls  are  divided  by  bays  of  clustered 
columns,  each  bay  having  triple  arcades.  The 
ceiling  is  coved  and  divided  into  compartments 
by  moulded  arches  springing  from  carved 
capitals.  The  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  the  floor  laid  with  marble  mosaic. 
The  structure  is  of  granite,  with  Portland  stone 
dressings.  Its  cost  is  8,000Z.  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy, 
R.H.A.,  of  Dublin,  was  the  architeot,  and  Mr. 
William  Murphy,  of  Dame-street,  Dublin,  the 
contractor. 

A new  townhall  is  being  built  at  Pembroke,  a 
snburb  of  Dublin.  It  is  Geometrical  Gothic  in 
character,  and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Carson,  architect,  of  Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 
Mr.  Patrick  Monks,  of  the  same  city,  is  the  con- 
tractor. The  building  has  nearly  approached 
completion. 

The  new  swivel  bridge  over  the  river  Liffey, 
near  the  Custom  House  at  Dublin,  was  opened 
on  the  26th  nit.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Bindon 
B.  Stoney,  engineer,  of  Dablin,  and  the  founda- 
tions and  stonework  generally  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Doherty.  The  ironwork  has 
been  supplied  by  the  Skerne  Ironworks  Co., 
Limited,  Darlington,  and  put  in  situ  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  engineer,  Mr.  Nabholz. 

New  Police  Barracks  are  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Store-street  and  Talbot-street,  Dublin, 
at  a cost  of  some  4,000Z.  Mr.  J.  M.  D.  Berming- 
ham,  Great  Bruns  wick-street,  supplied  the 
quantities,  and  there  were  twenty-five  tenders 
sent  in.  These  ranged  from  5,350£.  to 
4, 1701.,  which  last-mentioned  sum  was  Mr. 
George  Tyrrell’s.  He  is  to  do  tho  work. 

The  building  trade  in  Dublin  is,  at  present,  in 
an  exceedingly  depressed  state. 

Lord  Brabazon  has  offered,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  build  anew  Market-hall  at  Bray,  co.  Wicklow. 
The  sum  of  4,000Z.  is  to  be  expended. 

A new  church  is  in  progress  at  the  convent  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  at  Ballynafaigh,  near  Bel- 
fast. Mr.  Alexander  M'Alister,  of  Belfast,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Silo  & Matthews,  of  the 
same  town,  are  the  builders.  Mr.  M'Alister  is 
also  the  architect  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy’s  new 
convent  in  Joy-street  and  Sussex-place,  Belfast. 
Messrs.  James  & Jacob  Guilee,  of  that  town,  are 
building  it. 

Sir  Gerard  G.  Aylmer,  bart.,  has  just  pre- 
sented a fine  new  organ  to  the  parish  chnrch  of 
Donadea,  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare.  It  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Telford  & Telford,  of  St.  Sto- 
pben’s-green,  Dublin. 

The  works  at  St.  Coleman's  College,  Newry, 
are  now  complete,  and  the  college  is  opened. 
The  works,  which  have  occupied  a couple  of 
years,  are  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr. 
Timothy  Hevey,  architect,  of  Belfast.  Messrs. 
M‘Shane  & Lavery  were  the  contractors. 

At  Cork  it  is  intended  to  put  a wrought-iron 
swing-bridge  over  the  river  Lee.  Tenders  for 
the  work  have  been  obtained  by  the  corporation 
of  the  city.  


THE  REV.  MR.  HIBBS. 

Sir, — Let  me  add  to  the  letter  in  your  last  issue 
that  in  the  year  1856  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbs  built 
and  opened  a church  for  Church  of  England 
people  residing  in  Edinburgh,  hoping  to  be 
reimbursed  by  public  subscription,  the  present 
Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  being  one  of  the 
trustees  ; but  being  opposed,  through  the  Record 
opening  its  columns  to  malevolence,  Mr.  Hibbs 
had  to  find  the  money, — 3,000J.  and  upwards, — 
himself.  The  architects  for  this  church  were 
Messrs.  Hay,  of  Liverpool,  under  whose  direc- 
tion a handsome  church,  though  not  a large  one, 
was  erected.  The  present  respected  incumbent 
is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talon,  formerly  of  Islington, 
and  one  of  the  principal  supporters  the  well- 
known  author  and  scholar,  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene,  on 
whom  the  University  of  Oxford  has  recently 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
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THE  DANGEROUS  STRUCTURE  IN  THE 
HAYMARKET. 


At  the  Marlborough-street  Police-court  on 
the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  Jesse  Fagg,  bootmaker,  of 
29,  Haymarket,  appeared  before  Mr.  Mansfield 
in  answer  to  a summons  taken  out  against  him 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for  per- 
mitting some  portion  of  his  premises  to  remain 
in  a dangerous  condition.  The  case  was  before 
the  magistrate  Borne  time  ago*  when  he  dis- 
missed the  summons  on  the  ground  that  the  wall 
had  been  shored  up.  There  were  also  several 
other  summonses  in  connexion  with  houses  in 
the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Grain  appeared  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  ; Mr.  Tatlock  for  the  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association,  the  owners  of  28, 
Haymarket ; Mr.  Houghton  for  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall,  the  builders ; and  Mr.  Green  for  Mr. 


Fagg. 


share  of  the  expense.  He  addressed  the  magis- 
trate at  length  in  opposition  to  the  evidence 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  sum- 
mouses. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  he  went  to  the  place,  and 
after  examining  it,  he  considered,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  said,  that  if  a tempest  or  anything  of 
that  kind  occurred,  there  might  be  danger. 
There  were  cracks  in  the  wall,  but  as  to  the 
amount  of  immediate  danger  he  would  not  like 
to  give  an  opinion. 

Mr.  C.  Sewell,  surveyor,  was  called,  and  stated 
that  he  considered  there  was  no  danger  from 
the  wall,  nor  did  he  consider  it  a dangerous 
structure. 

The  case  was  again  adjourned. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  F0R(. 
LABOURERS. 


In  the  matter  of  the  summons  against  the 
owner  of  No.  27,  formal  evidence  of  insecurity 
of  the  party-wall  was  given,  and  the  magistrate 
made  an  order  for  its  demolition.  The  same 
course  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  house 
No.  1,  Arundel-place. 

With  regard  to  No.  29,  Haymarket,  Mr.  Grain 
said  that  No.  1,  Arundel-place,  abutted  upon  the 
back  of  Mr.  Fagg’s  premises.  Over  a vault  on 
the  latter  was  an  archway  in  a very  unsafe 
condition,  being  built  merely  of  loose  bricks. 
The  remains  of  a chimney  on  No.  28,  which 
supported  the  arch,  had  been  ordered  to  be 
removed,  but  that  could  not  be  done  with  safety 
until  the  arch  was  demolished. 

Mr.  Houghton,  as  representing  the  contractors, 
said  they  were  afraid  to  instruct  their  workmen 
to  carry  out  the  magistrate’s  order. 

Mr.  Green  suggested  that  the  magistrate 
Bhould  inspect  the  premises  in  question,  after 
which  Mr.  Fagg  would  be  ready  to  submit  to 
any  order  that  might  be  made. 

Mr.  Grain  and  Mr.  Tatlock  concurred  in  the 
suggestion,  and  the  magistrate  Baid  he  would 
hear  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  afterwards 
view  the  premises. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker,  District  Surveyor,  ex- 
plained by  means  of  plans  and  photographs  the 
position  of  the  party-wall  between  28  and  29, 
Haymarket.  He  said  the  wall  was  cracked, 
rotten,  and  bulging,  and  had  been  constructed 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act. 
It  was  very  defective  and  insecure.  The  shoring 
had  not  added  to  its  security,  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  wedge  it.  If  the  arch  were  to  fall  it 
would  probably  bring  down  the  contiguous 
house  in  Arundel-place. 

Cross-examined.  — The  wall  bulged  about 
30  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  arch  had  not 
become  more  secure  by  the  removal  of  the 
chimney-stack  from  the  basement  of  the  arch, 
and  might  fall  at  any  moment. 

By  Mr.  Tatlock. — The  progress  of  the  works 
at  28  had  been  stopped  in  consequence  of  the 
danger. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hayward,  District  Surveyor  of 
St.  Giles’s  in-the-Fields,  gave  corroborative  evi- 
dence, as  did  also  Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe. 

Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  architect  to  the  Stores, 
said  that  it  was  unsafe  for  the  contractors’  men 
to  be  on  the  premises  owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  party-wall.  The  contractors  had  refused  to 
go  on. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  the  firm  of  Kirk  & Randall, 
said  that  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  wall  he 
had  given  his  foreman  orders  to  stop  the  work 
and  pay  off  the  men. 

Some  other  evidence  having  been  taken,  the 
case  was  adjourned  until  Saturday  last,  when 
the  solicitor  for  the  Board  of  Works  stated  that 
Bince  Friday  night  the  south  wall  had  given 


DEPOPULATION  OF  THE  HOLBORN 
DISTRICT. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  Board  of 
Works  for  the  Holbom  District,  in  his  Report  to 
the  Board  on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
district,  states  that  in  consequence  of  public 
improvements  a considerable  displacement  of 
the  population  has  taken  place  in  certain  parts 
of  the  district.  For  instance,  for  the  new 
thoroughfare  from  the  West  End  to  Shoreditch, 
no  fewer  than  2,000  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  displaced,  and  under  Torrens’ b,  Act  Beven- 
teen  houses  in  the  rear  of  Gray’s  Inn-road 
have  been  demolished,  they  being  unfit  for 
habitation,  and  nine  pulled  down  to  widen  the 
thoroughfare,  these  twenty-six  houses  being 
occupied  by  about  300  persons. 

The  site  scheduled  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs, 
the  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  on  the  proposed 
application  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cross’s  Bill  for 
artisans’  dwellings,  and  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  deal  with  239  houses,  inhabited  by  3,661 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  ia  great  poverty, 
and,  owing  to  want  of  cleanliness,  in  many 
instances  in  a state  of  filth,  is  being  looked  after 
and  action  taken  ; but  there  is  still  another  part 
which  requires  the  immediate  attention  not 
only  of  the  Holborn  District  Board  of  Works, 
but  also  of  the  Corporation  of  London  and  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  viz.,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Holborn  Valley  Improvement  Act,  the 
City  Corporation  are  obliged  to  erect  dwellings 
for  the  working  and  poorer  classes  in  lieu  of 
those  taken  down  for  the  Holborn  Valley  and 
Viaduct  improvements  on  the  site  of  Union- 
court,  &c.  The  Corporation  did  erect  dwellings 
for  about  200  persons,  whereas  the  Act  provides 
that  they  should  erect  dwellings  for  nearly  2,000 
persons.  Not  only  this,  but  they  have  blocked 
up  the  thoroughfare  of  Union-court,  not  touched 
Bleeding  Hart-yard,  cut  off  the  right  of  way 
from  Bleeding  Hart-yard,  and  left  1,800  persons 
still  unprovided  for. 


Brighton. — At  the  annual  meeting  olM 
Brighton  District  Association  for  improving 
Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  thet. 
tors’  report  was  adopted,  and  a dividend  ol 
per  share  declared.  Mr.  Colbatch-Clarkv; 
elected  a director  in  the  room  of  Dr.  j 
resigned. 

Liverpool. — In  the  annual  report  of  the 
pool  Labourers’  Dwellings  Company,  whip 
presented  to  the  directors  at  the  annual  md« 
it  was  stated  the  working  for  the  year  to': 
the  whole,  been  satisfactory.  In  consec  c 
of  the  depression  in  trade,  the  gross  t : 
received  during  the  past  year  Bhov . 
diminution  when  compared  with  tho 
the  year  1878,  but  notwithstanding  tin  t 
decrease  amounted  to  511.  Is.  6d.,  the  r«  j 
still  exceeded  those  of  any  of  the  pre  l; 
years.  By  a reduction  in  the  expenses,  >ift 
in  the  item  of  repairs,  the  directors  were  enfc 
to  show  a profit  for  the  past  year  of  7801. 1)|J 
as  compared  with  7661.  7s.  for  the  pre  ; 
year;  adding  to  this  sum  the  balance  of  7lU/ 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  there  : l 
sum  of  8511.  16s.  lOd.  available  for  di’  . 
The  directors  recommended  that  the  fii  I 
827 1.  should  be  applied  in  payment  of  • 
dend  of  10s.  per  share,  being  at  theratec  r 
cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  balaif 
241.  16s.  lOd.  should  be  carried  forvvard  ijj 

year. In  connexion  with  what  is  kn  f 

the  Nash  Grove  Scheme,  under  the  A i' 
Dwellings  Act,  the  Liverpool  Town  'ill 
recently  resolved  “That  an  application b t 


to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a ml 


tion  of  the  Nash  Grove  Scheme,  on  the  toll 
the  Borough  Engineer’s  Report,  set  ou!  a 
Health  Committee’s  proceedings.”  He  el  1 
Council  were  aware  that,  under  the  A;  8 
Dwellings  Act,  Nash  Grove,  when  clear!  H 


to  be  laid  out  in  a set  form  of  terrace  k| 


The  foreman  of  the  works  saw  the  wall  that 
morning.  There  were  several  cracks  in  the 
wall  since  Friday.  The  wall  was  bulging  out 
between  two  shores. 

Other  corroborative  evidence  having  been 
given, 

Mr.  Bigham  addressed  the  magistrate  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Fagg,  of  No.  29,  Haymarket,  con- 
tending that  the  wall  was  quite  safe,  free  from 
danger,  and  ought  not  to  be  pulled  down. 

On  the  part  of  the  Co-operative  Stores, 
Counsel  stated  that  the  directors  considered 
that  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  wall  to  be 
taken  down,  it  would  be  unfair  that  they  should 
do  so  without  the  adjoining  owner  taking  his 


* See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  district  sur- 
veyor, recently  published  in  the  Builder  (pp.  1035,  1049, 
ante). 


Memorial  Reredos. — All  Saints’  Church, 
Monkokehampton,  haB  had  its  new  reredos 
dedicated.  Monkokehampton  is  situate  up  the 
little  river  Okement,  some  two  or  three  miles 
from  Hatherleigh.  The  reredos  is  the  gift  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote,  bart., 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  memory  of 
his  late  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Moubray 
Northcote,  formerly  the  rector  of  Monkoke- 
hampton. The  reredos,  in  its  lower  parts,  is  of 
plain  Caen  Btone  ashlar,  corbelled  out,  just 
above  the  table,  by  brackets  in  the  same  mate- 
rial. These  carry  the  re-table,  which  is  of 
moulded  and  polished  Ogwell  stone, — a warm, 
red  variety  of  Devonshire  marble.  The  struc- 
ture above  is  composed  wholly  of  English  oak, 
save  that  the  columns — the  fleur-de-lis  orna- 
mentations, and  some  pater se,  &c., — are  of  inlaid 
American  walnut,  and  consists  of  three  definite 
compartments  above  the  re-table ; the  central 
one  rises  up  with  a sharp  gable.  This  upon  its 
apex  has  a column,  towering  still  higher,  sur- 
mounted by  a sculptured  figare.  The  statuette 
represents  St.  Michael  trampling  upon  the  Devil, 
whilst,  with  wings  uplifted,  the  saint  transfixes 
the  King  of  all  Evil  by  the  point  of  his  cross- 
like lance  to  the  ground.  The  other  portions 
are  carried  up  by  buttresses,  surmounted,  in 
each  instance,  by  crocheted  pinnacles.  Between 
these  run  carved  crestings,  and  pierced  and 
open  panelling.  The  central  panel  contains  a 
vesica,  having  in  its  centre  a plain  cross,  sur- 
rounded by  glory.  The  side  compartments  are 
in  keeping  with  the  central  ones.  The  reredos 
is  the  design  of  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford,  archi- 
tect, and  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems. 


but  when  the  land  was  advertised  there : l 
an  offer  made.  They  now  asked  the  Ec  I 
to  prepare  a scheme,  under  which  thej  I1 
offer  the  land  for  sale  for  labourers’  dvl 
the  sole  restriction  being  that  the  d*  [ 
should  be  erected  according  to  the  bye-1* »! 
Building  Acts  of  the  Corporation.  If  tl  >' 
were  so  laid  out,  accommodation  would  id 
vided  for  about  920  persons,  giving  an  sr? 
of  five  persons  to  each  house.  Forme  1 
accommodation  was  for  about  1,100  p® 
and  there  would  be  less  crowding  if  thi.f 
were  built  according  to  the  Corporatna 
than  if  erected  according  to  the  scheme  « 
Local  Government  Board. 

Marlborough.  — A number  of  cottedS 
labourers  are  now  being  erected  on  tl  1 
leigh  Estate,  near  Marlborough,  Wilts, ! 1 
perty  of  Sir  John  D.  ABtley,  bart.,  M.Eji 
dwelling  has  an  entrance-porch,  staircase '! 
room,  scullery,  pantry,  and  three  bfi? 
The  outbuildings  comprise  coal  and  woo«i* 
piggeries,  and  watercloset,  with  a wa 
to  each  cottage.  Similar  cottages 
been  erected  at  Sunningdale,  Berksl  f 
Mr.  Savory,  and  on  the  Wroxham  Ha 
near  Norwich  for  Mr.  E.  S.  Trafford,  d 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Birch,  of  London, who-' 
the  Society  of  Arts  prize  for  such  desigi. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — At  a meeting 


ployers  in  the  building  trade  in  NewcanjJ 
.i  -t  r .. • l ... n n nnQrnmflUSly  1 1 


on  the  15th  inst.,  it  was  unamm-  . 
that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  November 
wages  in  the  trade  be  reduced  l:jd.  per  . 
r\„  IKfh  inst.  the  (III 


( ireenoclc . — On  the  15th  inst.  the  (1 
slaters  of  Greenock  struck  work  agai  ■ 
duction  of  their  wages  from  7d.  to  t 
hour.  


Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition,  & 


During  the  Church  Congress^  wMch^ta!  J 


at  Swansea  early  next  month,  an  ( , 

ecclesiastical  art  will  be  held  on  a b 
extended  scale.  Several  of  the  leading  >; 
have  promised  contributions,  of  ecc  ^ 
silversmiths’  and  goldsmiths’  work,  r 
chalices,  patens,  flagons,  alms-dis 
specimens  of  ornamental  brass  wo 
carving,  encaustic  tiles,  &c.,  will  a so  ^ 
whilst  stained  glass  will  be  well  reprei, 
a number  of  examples  with  which  It  ■ 
dows  of  the  hall  in  which  the  exhibitioi 
held  will  be  temporarily  glazed. 
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I HES  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION. 

, Having  inserted  the  letter  of  “ Esprit 
L”  I trust  you  will  extend  the  same 
cO  the  following  remarks : — 
d'er  was  made  in  writing  to  the  Board  by 
;idox  professional  to  perform  the  services 
rj  for  a commission  of  4 per  cent,  upon 
ty  ; why,  then,  should  they,  dealing  as 
* with  the  involuntary  contributions  of 
) payers,  give  more  ? Surely  “ Esprit  de 
a does  not  represent  “ the  spirit  of  the 
p ody,”  nor  is  the  profession  reduced  to 
r ssity  of  picketing,  d la  trade-unionism  ; 
I >,  the  “ profession  ” may  well  “ lose 
Ito. 

( uld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  architec- 
lork  in  question  must  of  necessity  be 
j.tively  plain  and  simple  ; the  bulk  of  the 
J -ill  be  for  brickwork,  which  has  risen  in 
C:ry  much  within  a few  years,  so  much 
b a 4 per  cent,  commission  now  would 
0 the  architect’s  fees  to  about  the  same 
lji  5 per  cent,  would  have  done  a few 
b;o.  A Chip  from  the  Board. 


I?E  SCHOOL  OP  WOOD-CARVING. 

3 -Of  all  the  jejune  schemes  put  forward 
flmblance  of  reforms,  the  School  of  Wood- 
t.  is  the  poorest.  Till  about  the  beginning 
i^ntury,  wood- carving  was  a very  common 
n|on,  so  common,  indeed,  that  the  occupa- 
■“  carver  and  gilder”  were  always  asso- 
to  And  why  was  this  ? Because,  till  com- 
n was  introduced,  the  ornaments  of 
tiind  glass  frames  were  carved.  In  fact, 
w occurred,  all  decorative  ornaments  in 
I • at  least  the  greater  portion,  were  carved 
With  the  introduction  of  “ composi- 
te wood-carver’s  occupation  was  gone, 
ft  decline  of  wood-carving  may  have  had 
rag  to  do  with  Chantrey  becoming  a 
Di,  for  wood-carving  was  his  early  occupa- 
iln  Gibbons’s  time  the  wood-carver 
si  great  demand,  and  we  had  wood- 
1 Now,  that  there  is  so  little  de- 
c r them,  it  is  of  no  use  making  them. 

( ire  already  enough  for  what  is  re- 
fj)  If  there  were  any  great  demand 
B >r  art  wood-carvers  it  would  easily 
bplied.  The  difficulty  of  turning  art 
iod  is  very  slight;  some  artists  do  this 
l being  aware  of  it.  The  carving  of 
ft, much  easier  than  that  of  marble.  Young 
t»  8 oould  easily  make  themselves  wood- 
c if  it  were  worth  their  while ; but  art 
!•  of  the  higher  order  iB  not  in  the  slightest 
91  Does  the  School  of  Wood-carviDg  pro- 
fa;  make  wood-carvers  and  send  them  to 
H'lross  to  be  hired  ? If  it  does,  I fear  its 
hi  will  have  to  offer  themselves  in  vain. 
Ii  the  use  of  technical  education  if  men, 
{very  face  of  its  teaching,  act  as  if  a 
ii  of  political  economy  had  never  been 
t ,ed.  And  what  do  the  wood-carvers, 
^ ves,  say,  we  wonder,  to  the  unconstitu- 
o.iroceeding  and  interference  with  private 
it  ise  ? Not  much,  because  they  know  that 
i e of  little,  if  any,  avail.  Meter. 


h:OLE  IN  THE  WALL,  KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 

• tngton  is  surely  worthy  of  a better 
3(,e  to  the  gardens  than  that  small  door 

;he  worn-out  tree,  in  that  sly  old  corner, 
h those  two  red-brick  buttresses  leading 

* palace.  The  paths  are  now  being  re- 
fhd  and  beautified,  but  the  entrance  is 
P.  a disgrace.  And  then  as  to  getting  to  it 
t omwell-road  West,  there  are  no  thorough- 
W'orthy  the  name;  and  as  to  the  High- 
Cl  near  Kensington  House,  it  is  so  narrow 
“pavement  as  to  be  impassable  on  a fine 
“surely  the  Kensingtonians  are  a slow- 
1(;  people.  A New  Kensingtonian. 


PRIME  COST. 

5 You  will,  I think,  confer  a favour  by  granting 
?ai  solicit  from  your  professional  readers  a reply  to 
,c  tion,— What  is  the  generally-accepted  interpreta- 

0 1 prime  cost  ” ns  applied  to  provisions  of  money 
,r  ul  articles  iu  a builder's  contract?  My  experience 

he  term  has  by  degrees  become  somewhat  am- 
is in  practice  and  diverted  from  its  true  meaning, 
1*  cost,  and  that  some  uncertainty  prevails  in  its 
PI  on  by  the  building  trades.  So  much  do  I feel  this 
>®j‘,hink  it  a subject  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
i‘  the  profession,  in  order  to  bring  about  uniformity 

1 • ce.  Thomas  Habbis,  F.R.I.B.A. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  ITS 
SURVEYORS. 

After  an  absence  from  town  for  several  weeks  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  a letter  in  your  issue  of  thp 
30th  of  August  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  London 
School  Board  in  the  matter  of  electing  its  surveyors. 

The  Board  will  have  much  to  answer  for  when  the  mem- 
bers meet  their  constituents  at  the  re-election  in  November 
next.  Why,  sir,  the  other  day  I heard  a ratepayer  vehe- 
mently assert  that  the  Board  had  no  right  to  spend  the 
ratepayers’  money  in  prosecuting  a man  for  fraudulently 
falsifying  his  books  with  a view  of  defrauding  the  Board, 
simply  on  the  ground  that  the  arbitrator  found  out  the 
falsification,  and  the  Board  sustained  no  loss  thereby  ; and 
now  it  seems  "Ratepayer”  has  found  new  ground  for 
complaint  against  the  Board. 

After  facetiously  remarking  on  the  School  Board  " it 
was  seriously  proposed  to  substitute  ‘ thin  ’ for  ‘ thick  ’ 
post-cards,”  &e.,  ho  goes  onto  criticise  the  conductor  the 
Board  with  regard  to  the  election  of  surveyors,  and  ho 
says, — “ I may  mention  there  were  five  original  surveyors 
appointed  seven  years  ago,  but  the  circular  was  sent  to 
thirteen  surveyors.”  In  this  your  correspondent  only- 
states  a half-truth,  because  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  to 
whom  the  circulars  were  sent  had  been,  or  were  at  the  time, 
on  the  stalf  of  surveyors  to  the  Board.  Such  being  the 
case,  all  “ Ratepayer’s”  other  strictures  come  to  nought. 

The  simple  facts  are  these,  so  far  as  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  is  concerned,  the  Board  thought  as  its  work  was 
becoming  much  smaller  in  extent  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
employ  so  large  a number  of  surveyors  ; also  that  a saving 
would  be  effected  if  all  the  work  were  put  into  the  bands  of 
one  surveyor,  and  sent  out  the  " circulars  to  the  thirteen” 
with  the  result  as  mentioned  by  “ Ratepayer.”  “ After 
much  deliberation  " the  Board  (doubtless  under  the  advice 
of  its  architect)  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  bind 
itself  to  one  surveyor,  and  as  one  of  them  had  offered  to 
do  a fourth  of  the  work  at  one  per  cent,  the  Board 
accepted  his  offer,  and  then  by  “ another  circular”  an  offer 
was  made  to  three  of  the  other  “ three-quarter  per  cent, 
gentlemen  ” to  take  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  work, 
and  was  accepted. 

After  the  above  statement  “ you  will  no  doubt  agree  with 
me  that  a much  more  simple  business-like  way  ” coold  not 
have  been  adopted. 

Onb  of  the  Thirteen. 


DARTFORD  SURVEYORSHIP. 

Sir, — The  accompanying  is  a list  showing  the  professions 
of  the  unsuccessful  candidates.  Surely  the  Highway  Board 
have  little  to  justify  their  choice  with  such  a list  to  choose 
from.  The  sooner  such  practical  jokes  are  done  away  with 
the  better,  and  doubtless  making  them  public  in  your 
valuable  journal  will  tend  to  do  so  in  time. 

Civil  engineers,  6;  surveyors,  10;  clerks  of  works,  3; 
draughtsman,  1 ; architects  and  surveyors,  6 ; estate  agent, 
1 ; contractors,  2 ; builders,  3 ; assistant  surveyors,  3 ; 
surveyors  to  highway  and  local  boards,  7 ; sergeant-major, 
R.E.,1;  farmer,  1 ; farm-bailiff,  1 ; assistant  engineer  and 
water  manager,  1 ; manager  to  tile  works,  1 ; relieving 
officer,  1 ; no  profession  stated,  1. 

For  myself,  I have  been  selected  very  many  times,  but 
have  always  found  local  influence  too  strong,— in  fact,  I 
hold  a letter  from  one  Board  stating  that  the  only  reason 
for  my  non-success  was  the  influence  of  a local  candidate. 

An6ther  Victim. 


BRICKMASTERS’  MEETING. 

Sin,— Permit  me  to  answer,  through  the  medium  of 
yonr  paper,  the  numerous  inquiries,  conjectures,  and  sur- 
mises respecting  tho  briekmasters’  meeting  at  the  Hop 
Exchange  on  the  4th  inst. 

I had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  organisation, 
neither  did  I attend  it,  nor  send  a deputy. 

William  Thomas  Wiseman, 

Sole  Agent  for  largo  Brick  Manufact  urers. 


GREENOCK  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Greenock  Town  Council 
held  on  Monday  last,  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Provost,  that, — 

“ The  Town  Council,  having  carefully  considered  the 
special  report  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  London,  upon  the  plans 
sent  in  for  competition  for  the  proposed  Municipal  Build- 
ings ; also  the  report  and  estimates  of  Mr.  Robert  Scott, 
measurer,  Glasgow,  on  the  six  sets  of  plans  placed  highest 
in  order  by  Mr.  Barry  ; also  the  report  and  financial 
statement  prepared  by  Missrs.  Turnbull  & Hamil- 
ton, hereby  fix  the  order  of  merit  as  follows :— First, 
‘Art  and  Science’;  second,  ‘Omega’;  third,  ‘Let 
Greenock  flourish.’  Further,  hereby  select  the  author 
of  the  first  plan  to  carry  out  the  buildings  on  the 
understanding  that  he  furnish  the  necessary  contract, 
plans,  and  working  drawings  of  the  buildings  as  may  bo 
modified  and  finally  approved  of,  without  additional  com- 
mission ; and  that  he  give  a written  guarantee  that  the  con- 
tract price  of  the  modified  plans  shall  not  exceed  80, < 00/.. 
Further,  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  town  Works  Committee 
and  Police  Commissioners  with  full  powers,  if  they  see  fit, 
to  make  such  modification  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
buildings  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  suit  the  difterent 
departments,  and,  when  so  arranged,  to  have  schedules 
prepared  and  offers  taken  in  for  the  said  buildings.” 

The  Town  Clerk  then  read  out  the  names  of 
the  authors  of  the  three  plans  selected  as  fol- 
low . — Art  and  Science,”  Messrs.  H.  & E. 
Barclay,  architects,  136,  Wellington-street, 
Glasgow ; “ Omega,”  Mr.  Beatson  Habershon, 
architect,  Roseneath,  Ealing,  Middlesex ; “ Let 
Greenock  flourish,”  Messrs.  Wm.  Lanabie, 
Moffat,  & Aitken,  architects,  12,  North  St. 
David-Btreet,  Edinburgh. 

Before  the  decision  had  been  arrived  at,  Mr. 
Barry,  iu  the  interest  of  the  profession,  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  Town  Council  to  induce 
them  to  reconsider  their  determination  to  pay 
the  architect  of  the  proposed  new  buildings 
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only  4 per  cent,  instead  of  the  usual  5.  His 
letter,  to  which  we  may  return,  was  duly  con- 
sidered, but  the  Council  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  not  then  “ alter  the  rate  of 
commission  upon  which  all  the  competing  archi- 
tects had  sent  in  their  plans.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Painswick. — Painswick  Church  has  been  re- 
opened, after  internal  restoration,  at  a cost  of 
1,300J.  An  unsightly  old  gallery  has  been 
removed,  the  old  high-backed  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  modern  ones,  the  floor  has  been  re- 
laid  with  Minton’s  tiles,  the  organ  has  been 
removed  from  the  old  gallery  to  the  lady-chapel, 
the  belfry  has  been  raised  a story,  and  an 
approach  to  it  made  from  without ; the  roof  has 
been  re-leaded,  and  many  other  details  of 
reparation  have  been  carried  out. 

Pitton. — The  restoration  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Peter,  Pitton,  has  been  commenced.  The 
work  contemplated  includes  the  re-building  of 
most  of  the  walls,  the  erection  of  an  aisle  and 
vestry,  and  the  re-forming  and  heightening  of 
the  tower,  which,  it  seems,  was  never  finished. 
The  building  committee  have  accepted  tenders 
and  signed  a contract  with  Mr.  William  Crook, 
of  Tower-hill,  West  Dean,  to  carry  out  the  work 
(with  the  exception  of  the  tower)  for  1,126Z. 
Mr.  Crook  has  agreed  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissionei’s  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the 
chancel  for  300Z. 

Arngask. — The  parish  church  of  Arngask, 
Perth,  has  been  opened,  after  restoration.  Mr. 
H.  Deas,  of  Damhead,  was  the  principal  con- 
tractor. 

Poplar. — A new  church,  to  be  called  All 
Hallows,  is  being  built  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
i Commissioners  in  the  East  India  Dock-road,  the 
j funds  for  purchasing  the  site,  &c.,  having  been 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
materials  and  a portion  of  the  site  of  the  church 
of  All  Hallows,  Bread-street,  City,  recently 
taken  down,  a sum  of  9,0001.  having  been  set 
aside  for  the  purpose.  A parochial  district  has 
been  assigned  to  the  new  church  out  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Bromley. 

Todber. — Todber  Church,  Wilts,  has  been  re- 
built and  re-opened  for  pnblic  worship,  after 
having  been  closed  and  disused  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  The  work  has  been  done  at  the 
cost  of  the  Duchess  of  Westminster.  The  old 
building  was  of  three  periods.  The  nave  was 
Early  English,  and  the  chancel  was  Perpen. 
dicular ; bat  there  were  traces  of  a far  earlier 
period  in  two  curious  fragments  of  apparently 
au  old  Saxon  cross,  the  larger  stone  having 
formed  a quoin  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
old  nave,  being  therefore  slightly  weather-worn 
on  two  of  its  faces,  but  the  mortar  had  pre- 
served the  old  carvings  on  the  other  sides  in 
a perfect  state.  The  carvings  may  represent 
the  Tree  of  Life,  or  a vine  branch,  a bunch  of 
grapes  being  clearly  discernible  on  the  smaller 
fragment.  The  rector  is  anxious  that  these  old 
stones  should  be  properly  treated  and  preserved, 
and  with  that  object  proposes  to  place  them  in 
what  seems  to  have  been  their  original  form  of 
a churchyard  cross.  The  remains  of  an  old 
small  round-headed  Saxon  window  were  also 
found.  The  re-building  has  been  a careful 
restoration,  retaining  the  quaint  old  tower 
intact,  only  now  strengthened  and  supported 
by  two  buttresses  at  the  south-east  and  south- 
west angles,  the  base  of  the  tower  forming  the 
porch  and  entrance  to  the  nave.  The  north 
wall  of  the  nave  has  been  slightly  projected, 
giving  more  space  within.  The  chancel  retains 
its  old  proportions  ; a chancel  arch  of  Bath 
stone  gives  additional  diguity  to  the  appear- 
ance inside,  and  a small  vestry  has  been  added 
on  the  north  side.  One  of  the  Early  English 
two-light  windows  has  been  replaced  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  filled  with  some 
Rtaioed  glass  (by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake)  representing  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

Horstead. — Horstead  Church,  Norfolk,  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints,  and  which  was  in  a very  bad 
state  of  repair  from  age  and  decay,  has  under- 
gone restoration,  or  what  is  really  re-building, 
and  after  having  been  closed  for  about  fourteen 
months  during  the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  has 
been  re-opened  for  service.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A.,  and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer,  of  North 
Walsham.  Architecturally,  the  old  lines  have 
been  carefully  followed,  and  novelties  and  inno- 
vations eschewed.  Previously  the  piers  and 
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arches  and  nearly  the  whole  building  were  of 
brick,  in  a tottering  condition.  These  have  all 
been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
the  belfry,  and  north  wall,  which  have,  however, 
been  repaired  where  necessary.  The  church, 
the  outer  walls  of  which  are  faced  with  flint, 
with  stone  dressings,  now  consists  of  a nave, 
chancel,  south  aisle,  south  chapel  (dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  and  forming  a portion  of  the 
chancel),  and  south  porch.  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  four  stone  arches  of  Deco- 
rated character.  Its  roof  is  of  pitch  pine, 
wagon-headed,  with  curved  trusses  at  intervals 
over  the  pillars.  The  chancel  has  a panelled 
ceiling  divided  by  mouldings.  Open  benches  of 
pitch  pine  supersede  the  old  seats  in  the  nave, 
and  the  fittings  of  the  chancel  are  of  oak.  The 
end  window  of  the  chapel  is  the  old  one  restored 
and  refixed.  All  the  other  windows  are  glazed 
with  clear  glass,  in  geometrical  patterns,  except 
the  east  window,  which  is  glazed  with  tinted 
cathedral  glass,  painted  glass  representing  the 
four  evangelists  being  inserted  in  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  central  lights.  Where  not 
covered  with  monumental  Btones,  which  have 
been  carefully  relaid,  the  flooring  consists  of 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  church  is  pro- 
vided with  underground  heating  apparatus,  by 
Ward,  of  Diss.  For  the  whole  work  the  cost 
has  been  about  2,1001. 

Black  Notley.  — The  parish  church  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  Black  Notley,  Essex,  has  been 
re-opened,  after  restoration  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  architect.  The  build- 
ing is  of  Norman  date.  The  nave  and  chancel 
have  been  re-roofed,  and  the  old  square  pews 
have  been  replaced  by  cpen  oak  benches.  The 
broken  pavement  has  been  taken  up,  and  en- 
caustic tiles  have  been  laid  throughout  the 
church.  There  is  a new  altar-table,  and  a new 
pulpit,  while  the  old  lectern  has  been  replaced 
by  a brass  one.  Several  new  windows  have 
been  added,  among  them  an  east  window  of 
stained  glass,  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London,  the  old  one  having 
been  placed  in  the  west  end  of  the  church.  An 
elaborately-carved  oak  chancel  screen  has  been 
erected  in  imitation  of  one  which  it  is  believed 
formerly  stood  in  the  same  place,  and  an  oak 
porch  has  also  been  added.  The  carving  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Polley,  of  Coggeshall.  There 
is  a new  vestry ; and  a peal  of  five  bells,  cast 
by  Messrs.  Warner  & Sons,  of  London,  have 
been  put  into  the  tower.  The  cost  of  the  works 
amounted  to  2,5001.  Mr.  James  Brown,  of 
Braintree,  was  the  contractor.  In  carrying  out 
the  works  the  remains  of  a sedilia  were  dis- 
covered under  the  plaster  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel.  It  was  formed  of  deeply  moulded 
oak  work,  and  has  been  carefully  repaired  and 
reinstated. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Hay  dock. — A new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 
schools  have  been  opened  at  Haydock.  The 
buildings  are  of  a plain  and  unpretending 
character,  being  of  red  brick,  with  red  stone 
facings.  One  wing  of  the  building  will  be  used 
as  schools.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  ,by  Mr.  Michael  Hague,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  architects, 
London. 

Southwark. — It  is  stated  that  it  is  intended  to 
complete  the  tower  and  spire  of  St.  George’s 
Cathedral,  Southwark,  according  to  the  original 
design  of  Pugin,  who  was  the  architect  of  the 
building.  The  work  is  to  be  done  as  a tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  the 
provost  of  Southwark,  whose  death  recently 
took  place,  and  who  devoted  the  energies  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  church. 

Derby. — The  lady-chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Derby,  has  been  opened.  The  six 
“ stations  of  the  cross  ” in  the  lady-chapel  have 
now  been  restored,  and,  with  the  eight  on  the 
aisle-walls  previously  renovated  make  up  the 
fourteen  stations  of  “The  Way  of  the  Cross.” 

Dublin. — A new  Roman  Catholic  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Agatha,  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  North  William-street,  Dublin.  Mr.  Byrne  is 
the  architect. 

Balling  arry.— On  the  7th  inst.  the  new  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Ballingarry,  co. 
Limerick,  was  consecrated.  The  church  is 
thirteenth-century  Gothic  in  style,  and  com- 
prises nave  with  north  aisle,  north  and  south 
transepts,  chancel  with  lateral  chapels,  and 
tower  standing  in  the  angle  between  the  nave 


and  south  transept.  The  baptistery  is  situated 
at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the 
sacristy  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
south  side  of  the  nave  is  lighted  by  a long  un- 
broken range  of  lancet  lights.  The  windows 
are  of  the  “ rose  ” type,  and  all  the  gables  are 
surmounted  by  floriated  crosses.  Cork  red 
marble  pillars,  with  carved  and  moulded  bases, 
bands,  and  capitals,  mark  the  interior  sub- 
divisions of  the  edifice.  The  tower  and  spire 
are  each  carried  up  in  four  stages.  The  angles 
of  the  lowest  stage  of  the  spire  are  crowned 
with  floriated  wrought-iron  crosses.  All  the 
roofs  are  of  open  timber  work,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  total  length  within  the  walls 
is  118  ft.,  the  width  across  the  nave  and  north 
aisle  is  39  ft. ; across  the  transepts,  63  ft.  The 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of 
the  nave  is  50  ft.  The  altars  and  reredos  are 
fashioned  of  Caen  stone  and  marble.  The  high 
altar  is  sculptured  with  a representation  of  the 
Last  Supper,  with  angels  in  the  niches.  On  the 
altar  stands  a highly-carved  tabernacle.  The 
reredos  behind  the  altar  is  divided  into  panels 
enclosed  within  polished  marble  Bhafts  contain- 
ing carved  groups  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Visitation,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord, 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  presentation  in 
the  Temple,  and  the  coronation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  the  altar.  The  pulpitis  of  Caen  stone 
and  marble,  and  is  supported  on  clustered  shafts, 
and  sculptured  with  groups  representing  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  St.  John  preaching  in 
the  Wildnerness,  St.  Patrick  preaching  to  the 
Irish  Chiefs,  and  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis 
preaching.  The  floors  are  laid  with  encaustic 
and  other  tiles.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  J. 
M'Carthy,  R.H.A. ; the  contractor  being  Mr. 
Michael  Walsh,  of  Foynes.  The  high  altar  and 
tabernacle  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Early  & 
Powell,  Dublin,  and  the  side  altars  and  Com- 
munion railing  by  Neil  & Pearse,  Dublin. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Smethwick. — New  Board  schools  have  just 
been  opened  in  Smethwick.  They  occupy  a site 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  Corbett-street,  and 
on  the  other  by  Ballott-street,  and  containing  in 
the  whole  4,840  square  yards.  The  buildings 
are  constructed  in  the  Gothio  style,  with  red 
bricks  and  stone  window-sills,  &c.  The  arches 
to  the  window  and  door  openings  are  of  rubbed 
and  gauged  bricks,  and  terra-cotta  has  been 
introduced  for  label  mouldings,  strings,  and 
ornamental  dressings  to  the  window-heads  and 
gables.  The  schools  are  built  in  two  blocks, 
the  first  block  being  used  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  second  block  for  the  infants.  The  boys’ 
and  girls’  school  consist  each  of  a principal 
room,  66  ft.  long  and  22  ft.  wide,  and  two  class- 
rooms, 20  ft.  square.  The  infants’  school  is 
55  ft.  6 in.  long  and  26  ft.  wide,  with  a wing 
25  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  10  ft.  wide ; also  a class- 
room, 26  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  a babies’  room,  22  ft. 
by  15  ft.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  brown 
tiles,  and  have  wrought,  stained,  and  varnished 
principals  exposed  to  view,  and  ceiled  at  the 
collar- beams.  The  buildings  have  bean  erected 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architects  to  the  Board,  Messrs.  Sharp, 
of  Cherry-street,  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  J.  Hartley, 
builder,  of  Small  Heath,  and  will  accommodate 
726  children. 

Pollokshields. — New  schools  in  Melville-street, 
Pollokshields,  have  been  opened  by  the  Govan 
School  Board.  The  buildings  will  accommodate 
800  scholars,  boys  and  girls,  and  the  cost  is 
ascertained  to  be  about  6.000L  The  site  affords 
ample  play-grounds  on  each  side  of  the  school, 
so  that  the  light  all  round  has  been  secured. 
The  play-grounds  have  large  covered  sheds  and 
other  conveniences,  and  the  establishment 
includes  a cottage  for  the  caretaker.  The 
tradesmen  engaged  in  the  building  were  : — Mr. 
Alexander  Bruce,  mason;  Mr.  Robert  Carmichael, 
joiner;  Mr.  John  M'Feat,  plumber;  Mr.  James 
Miller,  plasterer;  Mr.  Thomas  Muir,  slater; 
Messrs.  Smith  & Bodys,  painters ; Messrs.  Kean 
& Wardrop,  tilework;  Messrs.  James  Cormack& 
Son,  heating  apparatus ; Messrs.  D.  & G.  Graham, 
gasfittings ; Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  build- 
ings. The  buildings  have  been  erected  from 
the  plans  of  Messrs.  H.  & D.  Barclay,  architects. 

Cirencester. — Early  in  1878  designs  were  in- 
vited by  the  Cirencester  School  Board  for  the 
building  of  schools,  and  about  thirty  architects 
sent  in  drawings.  Mr.  Capel  N.  Tripp,  of 
Gloucester,  was  chosen  the  architect,  and  the 
schools  are  now  completed,  and  were  opened  on 
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the  22nd  inst.  The  buildings  are  design? 
accommodate  200  boys,  180  girls,  and 
infants,  with  residences  for  master  and  misl 
The  residences,  which  are  well  placed  fo 
proper  supervision  of  the  several  approa]  . 
are  comfortable  and  compact,  and  co 
sitting-room,  kitchen,  and  the  usual  offices 
three  bedrooms  on  the  first-floor.  The  build! 
are  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  are  construct!., 
local  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,!, 
roofs  being  covered  with  Broseley 
The  lighting  in  the  principal  rooms  is  effe 
by  means  of  the  Wigham  patent  gas-bar- 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  under! 
supervision  of  the  architect,  by  Mr.  Gi 
Drew,  contractor,  of  Chalford ; Messrs 
Caudle  and  I.  Greenslade  being  respect 
clerk  of  the  works  and  contractor’s  forel.i 
The  ironwork  has  been  executed  by  Mt 
Chew,  of  Stroud,  and  Alexander  and  Thom::, 
of  Cirencester.  The  gas-fittings  are  by  Mr. 
S.  Gillman  & Sons;  the  Wigham  fitting! 
Messrs.  Edmundson  & Co.,  London;  the! 
paving  to  playgrounds  and  approaches  By, 3 
George  Melsom,  Bristol ; and  the  desks1: 
school-fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Colman  & L 
dinning,  Norwich.  The  amount  of  the  buill. 
contract  for  the  work  was  5,161Z.  16a.  9d.  )j;j 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Dunfermline. — One  of  the  triplet  winq 
adjoining  the  north  entrance  of  Dunfen 
Abbey  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass ; 
memorial  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spowa 
Broomhead.  The  main  portion  of  the  de  i 
has  for  its  subject  “ The  Agony  in  the  Gan  < 
The  design  and  execution  are  by  Messrs.  J: 
Ballautine  & Son,  of  Edinburgh. 

Tetbury. — In  memory  of  the  late  M 
Brooks,  a stained  glass  window  has  just  t 
inserted  in  the  parish  church.  It  consisi.: 
four  lights  and  tracery.  In  the  four  i i 
lights  are  representations  of  two  par,]', 
of  our  Lord,  viz.,  the  Talents  and  the  Five  i/ 
and  Five  Foolish  Virgins.  The  subjects  ai< 
two  parts,  occupying  the  central  panels  of 
light,  thus  forming  double  groups,  the  Ta  < 
as  a pair  on  one  side  of  the  window,  ant  i 
Five  Wise  and  Five  Foolish  Virgins  the  other,  i 
The  windows  were  designed  and  execute;: 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

Auchtera/rder. — A stained-glass  window,  hr: 
for  its  subject  “ Christ  as  the  Good  Sheph, 
has  been  placed  in  the  Free  Church,  Auc.: 
arder,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Toung,  solicitor,  in  me 
of  his  parents.  The  window  is  by  Mi 
Ballantine  & Son,  Edinburgh. 

Maidenhead. — Some  time  ago  two  lighb 
the  east  window  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Mai 
head,  were  filled  with  stained  glass  in  me  i 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Malyon.  The  window  has > 
been  completed,  Mr.  J.  Hibbert  having  p:‘ 
lights  in  memory  of  his  sister,  the  late  : 
Hibbert.  The  subjects  are — “The  Bapt:, 
“The  Crucifixion,”  “The  Descent  from 
Cross,”  and  “The  Resurrection.”  The  wi: 
is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Walsham-le-  Willows. — A stained-glass  wi  \ 
has  just  been  fixed  in  the  west  end  of  the  pi;: 
church  of  Walsham-le-Willows.  It  has  fo| 
subject  “ The  Good  Samaritan,”  and  is  the  t 
of  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & West'(. 
London. 

Curry  Mallet.— A stained  glass  windci 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Weaver,  has  just] 
placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  Curry  Mallet  Ch  1 
It  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Beer  & Co.,  Ex< 

Walton  ( Liverpool ). — In  memory  of  the 
Mr.  George  Fowler,  a stained  glass  wii 
designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  of  Hamp&. 
has  been  placed  in  the  new  church  of  St.  • 
the  Evangelist,  Walton.  It  consists  of  I 
lights,  with  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Ste; 

Stratford-on-Avon. — Messrs.  Lavers,  Bar 
& Westlake  have  added  another  light  id. 
American  window  over  Shakspeare’s  ton 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Stratfon 
Avon.  This  window  is  being  subscribe' ■ 
exclusively  by  American  visitors  to  the  ], 
last  resting-place.  It  will  cost  about  bl 
There  are  eight  lights,  seven  of  which^  are. 
finished.  The  subject  is  Shakspeare  s 
Ages,  all  illustrated  from  the  Old  Testametl 


Needlework. — An  exhibition  of  embro. 
executed  by  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Neis 
work  will  be  held  in  Birmingham  earb 
December  in  connexion  with  the  Art  G£l 
Committee. 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

rd. — The  new  Town-hall  for  Stretford, 

i nohester,  was  opened  on  the  13th  inst. 
j ding  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  hall, 

t much  larger  area.  It  is  in  what  is 
as  the  Victorian  Gothio  style,  being 
* ted  of  Droylsden  red  bricks,  relieved  by 
I):  stono  bands,  carved  strings,  and  orna- 
marved  and  corbelled  main  cornice.  In 
litre  of  the  front  elevation  a tower  rises 
ii;ht  of  100  ft.,  and  in  this  Messrs.  W.  H. 
ills  Co.,  of  Salford,  have  placed  a clock, 

1 4 illuminated  dials  of  which  are  6 ft.  in 
Hr.  Granite  columns  have  been  UBed  for 
1 'low  mullions  and  the  jambs  of  the  front 
SV  The  building  has  been  erected  by 
aRolt,  Cheetham,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
iofthouse,  Stretford. 
monards. — The  committee  of  the  Hert- 
ib  Seaside  Convalescent  Home  have 
sjl  the  tender  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Lawrence, 
b[  for  the  erection  of  a new  building  on  an 
« site  at  Bo-peep,  St.  Leonards,  at  an 
aid  cost  of  4,6271.  The  building  is  in- 
uio  accommodate  forty  patients. 

{■'a. — The  memorial-stone  of  new  offices 
Bpverseers  of  the  parish  of  Portsea  took 
U;.  the  16th  inst.  The  building  has  been 
ail  to  harmonise  with  the  new  offices  of 
3!;sea  Island  Guardians,  which  it  will  im- 
xily  adjoin,  facing  St.  Michael’s-road.  It 
m constructed  of  Fareham  red  bricks, 
Hath  stone  dressings.  The  contract, 
lit  mounts  to  1,8751.,  has  been  entrusted 
T).  W.  Lewis,  builder,  of  Southsea,  and 
das  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles 
iobhton,  architect,  of  Southsea. 
ksor. — St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  has 
B-opened,  after  cleansing.  The  whole  of 
e'ae  and  woodwork  in  the  choir,  nave, 
s)  nd  chapels  has  been  cleaned  and  dusted. 

me  necessary  to  entirely  scaffold  the 
c ,nd  the  vaulted  tracery  of  the  roof, 
g’C  with  the  crosses  and  badges,  have 
ffiiiansed  and  restored,  and  the  colours  and 
»)i  portions  have  been  revived.  The  work 
a ne  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Cooper,  the  contractor, 
ihe  direction  of  the  Surveyor  to  the 
if,  Mr.  A.  Y.  Nutt. 

Chester. — The  Gentlemen’s  Concert  Hall 
been  remodelled  internally,  under  the 
flia  of  Mr.  Edward  Salomans,  architect. 
Kiting  of  the  hall  has  been  wholly  re- 
s' cl.  Formerly  there  was  accommodation 
v .0  persons,  but  in  future  there  will  be 

ii  r only  818.  In  place  of  the  benches 
Wily  in  use,  new  chairs,  upholstered  in 
i'‘,  are  being  supplied.  The  lighting,  heat- 
6".  ventilating  appliances  have  also  been 
>1  d.  In  the  concert-hall  a large  amount 
t ig  has  been  introduced  in  the  decorations, 
c'-  wall  panels  have  been  filled  in  with  a 
!6  which  gives  the  illusion  of  a damask 
n 1.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
d is.  New  French  concrete  tiles  have 
kd  in  the  vestibule,  and  a plain  concrete 
Hi  the  entrance-hall.  The  structural 

)ns  in  the  building  have  been  carried 
111  er  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr. 
“ is,  by  Messrs.  Torrens,  builders,  Man- 
16 ; and  Mr.  James  Lamb,  of  John  Dalton- 
,r‘  as  executed  the  painting  and  decorating 

0 It  is  estimated  that  an  outlay  of  nearly 
ias  been  incurred. 

J — Several  important  street  improve- 
ie  re  in  contemplation  at  Bath,  at  a total 
iimated  at  20,000J.  The  following  are 
>1;  the  items  included  in  the  scheme  : — Old 

01  reet,  4,1031. ; Somerset-buildings,  4,8971.; 
111  e of  3 and  4,  Old  Bond-street,  4,0001.  ; 
^ 19,  Somerset-buildings,  1,1501. ; 22  and 
K lerset-buildings,  1,8501.;  improvement 
J 'j-street,  2,500 1. ; Claverton-street,  6601. ; 
hens  in  ditto,  3001.;  legal  and  surveyor’s 
?sp01. ; contingencies,  3401. 

J ng. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  new 
|v.ll,  free  library,  reading-rooms,  and 
■'of  science  and  art,  the  foundations  of 
.hare  now  in  progress,  will  be  laid  with 
a ; rites,  on  the  14th  of  October,  by  the 
aiCarnarvon. 

— During  the  last  few  weeks  the  old 

0 ite  Hall,  Halifax,  has  undergone  a com- 

1 ansformation.  For  about  twenty  years 
. een  used  and  known  as  the  Temperance 
u ut  as  the  Halifax  Temperance  Society 
a|  loved  to  the  Central  Hall,  Union-street, 

' o further  use  for  the  building,  and  Mr. 

1 fldsworth  has  taken  the  premises  upon  a 
>D  .8e,  and  converted  the  hall  into  a sale- 
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room.  The  building,  once  known  as  North- 
gate  House,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Lister  family ; but  the  large  hall  was  erected 
in  1836-7,  for  Miss  Lister,  of  Shibden  Hall,  at 
the  time  when  the  dwelling-house  was  made 
into  an  hotel  and  posting-house.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Harper,  of  York.  A builder  named 
Nelson  did  the  mason-work,  and  Mr.  W.  Shaw, 
of  Halifax,  was  the  plasterer.  Mr.  Bancroft,  of 
Halifax,  who  is  now  doing  the  work  for  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  was  at  that  time  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  and  did  a portion  of  the  work. 
The  joiner  was  Mr.  T.  Hainsworth.  The 
house,  built  in  the  old  coaching  days,  had 
stabling  for  seventy  or  eighty  horses,  and 
it  afterwards  became  a noted  posting-house. 
Northgate  House,  with  the  large  hall  and  offices, 
were  arranged  on  the  T-cross  plan,  the  hall, 
with  the  offices  behind,  being  the  cross  portion 
of  the  letter,  and  what  is  now  the  Northgate 
Hotel  being  the  other  portion.  The  front  of  the 
hall  originally  was  in  the  Italian  style,  and  had 
a large  balustrade  in  front,  supported  by  pillars. 
Afterwards  the  house  was  adapted  as  a hotel, 
and  the  hall  let  for  public  meetings.  For  many 
years,  too,  the  building  was  used  as  a music- 
hall.  Mr.  Holdsworth.  has  made  many  altera- 
tions, having  had  the  gallery  and  orchestra 
pulled  out ; and  the  portico  has  been  removed. 
The  work  has  been  done  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Buckley,  architect. 

Hanley. — On  the  18th  inst.  the  formal  pre- 
sentation of  a drinking-fountain  and  trough  was 
made  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  on  behalf 
of  the  borough.  It  has  been  erected  at  the 
junction  of  the  Bucknall  New-road  and  the 
Bucknall  Old-road.  It  has  been  made  of  granite 
by  Messrs.  John  Freeman  & Sons,  Penryn, 
Cornwall,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Wedg- 
wood, and  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
“ To  man  and  beast,  all  akin.  G.  Wedgwood. 

1S79.” 

Brighton.  — The  Brighton  Town  Council,  at 
their  meeting  on  the  17th  inst.,  adopted  a 
report  from  a committee  recommending  that 
Parliamentary  powers  should  be  applied  for  to 
establish  a public  abattoir  in  the  town,  to 
supersede  the  present  [slaughter-houses,  and  to 
obviate  cattle-driving  in  the  streets.  Public 
opinion  has  long  called  for  this  improvement, 
and  the  painful  impression  recently  caused  by 
a London  gentleman  being  gored  to  death  in 
the  streets  has  served  to  show  the  great 
necessity  for  it. 

Whitby. — The  opening  of  the  West-Cliff  Saloon 
took  place  on  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  Julius  May- 
hew,  of  London,  prepared  the  plans  for  the  new 
saloon  and  grounds,  and  the  execution  of  them 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  E.  H.  S males,  the 
local  architect ; Mr.  John  White,  of  Whitby, 
being  the  contractor  for  the  work.  Mr.  G. 
Trueman,  of  Whitby,  has  done  the  paint- 
ing, gilding,  and  decorating.  The  structure 
is  built  of  brick,  relieved  with  stone  dress- 
ings and  carving.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  that  of  the  Queen  Anne  period.  In  front  of 
the  building,  and  facing  the  sea,  there  is  a com- 
modious promenade.  The  large  assembly-room 
is  a lofty  and  spaoious  apartment,  and  will  seat 
nearly  1,000  people.  There  are,  in  addition,  a 
suite  of  apartments,  comprising  news-room, 
billiard-room,  smoke-room,  refreshment-bar,  &c., 
which,  as  well  as  the  principal  hall,  have  all 
extensive  sea-views. 


Reservoirs  for  London. — The  water-exa- 
miner, Col.  Bolton,  says  in  his  last  report : 
— “ The  construction  by  the  Grand  Junction 
Waterworks  of  additional  impounding  and  sub- 
siding reservoirs  near  to  the  intake  at  Hampton 
(which  are  much  needed  to  avoid  taking  in 
water  when  floods  prevail)  is  progressing ; the 
first  reservoir  will  occupy  nearly  12  acres  of 
land,  and  there  will  be,  when  full,  a water  sur- 
face of  10  acres,  and  a depth  of  water  22  ft.  This 
reservoir  is  constructed  to  contain  45,000,000 
gallons  uncontaminated  by  floods.  The  com- 
pany contemplate  the  formation  of  filters  at 
these  works  with  pumping  machinery  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  their  low-level  district 
direct  from  Hampton,  instead  of  from  Kew 
Bridge  as  at  present.  Arrangements  have  been 
entered  into  for  laying  a line  of  30-inch  main 
from  Twickenham  to  Notting  Hill,  in  connexion 
with  this  object.  At  the  Kew  Bridge  Works  an 
additional  filter  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre  has 
been  provided,  and  the  re- construction  of  the 
existing  filters,  with  storage  reservoirs,  having 
been  now  completed,  should  tend  greatly  to  im- 
prove this  Company’s  supply.” 
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§oolis. 

HU  Excellency  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary. 

In  three  volumes.  London:  R.  Bentley  & Son. 
1879. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  notice  novels,  as  a rule, 
although  the  scope  of  the  Builder  is  wide,  but 
“His  Excellency  the  Ambassador,”  just  now 
sent  to  us,  is  so  sprinkled  throughout  with 
matters  Architectural  and  Social  that,  being 
besides  a book  of  great  merit,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  commending  it  to  our  readers  for 
perusal.  Moreover,  we  are  disposed  to  assert, 
without  knowing  the  fact,  that  it  is  written  by 
an  architect.  Not  long  ago  we  showed  that 
we  had  in  the  profession  a dramatic  poet  of 
more  than  average  merit,  and  if  our  belief  be 
correct  as  to  the  authorship  in  the  present  case, 
the  profession  includes  in  its  ranks  a moralist 
and  satirist  of  a very  high  order  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a powerful  descriptive  writer. 
Whether  the  book  will  be  accepted  as  a suc- 
cessful novel  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
amount  of  mysticism  which  it  mixes  with  plain 
straightforward  realism  gives  an  air  of  un- 
reality to  the  story  and  lessens  its  effect,  but 
we  can  unhesitatingly  affirm  that,  having  com- 
menced it,  we  were  forced  to  go  through  with 
it,  and  moreover  to  read  every  sentence  of  it 
with  care.  The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  slums  which  an  age  of  selfishness  and  igno- 
rance has  left  us  as  a legacy,  and  describes  them 
with  freshness  and  graphic  power.  Here  is 
part  of  what  he  says  of  “Sweetbriar-gardens”: — 

“ The  unhappy  woman  who  has  been  the  means 
of  making  these  personages  acquainted  having 
long  before  escaped  from  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  ungentle  conversation,  perhaps  in  some 
dismay,  the  Sergeant  leads  his  companion,  not 
through  the  market  throng,  but  by  less  tumul- 
tuous ways,  to  the  dismal  slum  which  is  his 
field  of  labour.  It  consists  of  a main  thorough- 
fare, about  20  ft.  wide,  with  a number  of  branch 
alleys  on  each  side,  whose  width  varies  from 
10  ft.  to  4 ft.  The  main  street  is  called  Sweet- 
briar-gardens, and  the  name  is  all  that  is  left  of 
the  memory  of  fresh  air  and  flowers. 

The  houses  are  squalid  to  the  uttermost  ex- 
treme. There  is  scarcely  a family  in  the  whole 
area  which  possesses  for  its  home  more  than  a 
single  room  ; in  many  instances  one  room  will 
hold  two  families,  or  three. 

But  even  a settlement  so  unfavourably  cir- 
cumstanced as  this  is  frequently  found  to  be 
endowed,  although  scarcely  by  a bountiful  Pro- 
vidence, with  a certain  compensating  agency  of 
its  kind ; and  it  is  the  fortune  of  Sweetbriar- 
gardens  to  have  two  of  these,  one  at  each  end. 
In  a word,  ‘ the  Sun  in  Heaven  ’ stands  at  one 
extremity,  and  ‘ the  Pilgrim’s  Rest  ’ at  the 
other;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  gardens  are  not 
only  a short  thoroughfare,  but  a straight  one,  it 
happens  that  the  imposing  faQade  of  the  Sun  in 
Heaven,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  a cross 
street,  agreeably  closes  the  vista  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  that  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Rest,  similarly 
situated  in  the  other,  serves  the  same  hospi- 
table purpose  there.  Indeed,  when  the  gas- 
lamps  of  these  two  restaurants  are  fully 
lighted  on  a winter’s  evening,  they  so  effectually 
illuminate  the  whole  length  of  the  gardens,  that 
the  parish,  if  so  disposed,  might  dispense  with 
street-lamps,  and  thus  save  something  con- 
siderable. Not  only  so,  but  both  of  these 
temples  of  refreshment  are  likewise  temples  of 
song;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sweetbriar-gardens 
have  a satisfactory  choice  provided  for  them, 
by  a friendly  arrangement  which  subsists 
between  the  landlords,  whereby  they  can  have 
comic  vocalism  and  Charity’s  Entire  at  one  end, 
or  sentimental  minstrelsy  and  Mercy’s  Entire  at 
the  other;  the  liquors  of  both  establishments 
being  somewhat  suspiciously,  if  not  super- 
fluously, proclaimed  in  large  gold  lettering  to 
be  genuine. 

‘ These  taverns,’  says  the  Viscount  Malign, 
contemplating  the  little  crowds  of  happy  men 
and  women  at  their  doors,  ‘ must  be  a great 
blessing  to  the  locality,  Sergeant.  To  the 
work-worn  labouring  man,  repelled  from  his 
dark  unsavoury  den  in  one  of  these  unlovely 
houses,  they  offer  brightness  and  gaiety, 
laughter  and  music,  and — what  do  they  give 
him  to  drink  P ’ 

‘ Salted  porter  and  watered  aquafortis,’  says 
the  Sergeant. 

‘ Just  so ; ingenious  stimulants  which  drown 
dull  care  by  at  once  assuaging  thirst  and  pro- 
voking it.  The  people  of  this  place  are  mightily 
obliged,  no  doubt,  to  Messrs.  Charity  and  Mercy. 
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I think  I am  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  in 
high  society.  I think  I have  seen  them,  and 
listened  to  their  beneficent  opinions,  in  the 
very  legislature.' 

« No  doubt,’  says  Sergeant  Jollybuff. 

‘ And  if  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow,’  continues  the  Viscount,  ‘ where  but  one 
grew  before,  is  a benefaccor  to  his  species,  what 
shall  we  say  of  him  who  brings  a bumper  of 
such  excellent  liquor  to  Sweetbriar-gardens 
where  no  liquor  at  all  could  ever  have  found 
its  way  without  him  ? I suppose  the  devil 
built  these  taverns  ?’ 

‘ I fancy  it  was  the  brewers,  sir,  I fancy  it 
was ; the  devil  may  have  been  so  polite  as  to 
lay  the  foundation-stone,  but  I think  the 
brewers  could  do  very  well  without  him  in  a 
place  like  this.’ 

‘ [ think  so  too.’  ” 

The  author  is  not  convinced  as  to  the  great 
superiority  of  the  nineteenth  century  over  its 
predecessors : — 

“ ‘ But,’  says  the  priest,  ‘ surely  man  makes 
progress  ? ’• 

‘ Little  that  I see,  Monsignore.  There  are  in- 
creasing  numbers  of  men  and  women  on  the 
surface  of  this  planet  of  yours  ; and  they  are 
able  to  communicate  together  more  freely  ; but 
what  else  do  you  speak  of  ? The  bulk  of  them, 
in  all  lands  alike,  are  just  the  coarse  barbarians 
that  they  ever  were ; within  ten  miles  of  any 
metropolis  of  empire  there  are  masses  of  men  and 
women  as  hopelessly  ignorant  of  all  philosophy, 
all  religion,  all  progressive  knowledge,  as  are 
the  savages  of  the  far  northern  steppes,  or  of 
the  far  western  forests.  The  typical  peasant  of 
whatever  land  you  may  name  is  the  typical 
peasant  of  all  lands ; and,  what  is  more,  of  all 
ages.  Not  only  is  there  attached  to  every 
centre  of  modern  civilisation  an  uncultured 
fringe  as  obscene  as,  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
of  Ctesar,  of  Sesostris,  made  the  world  hideous  ; 
but  in  what  respect  are  your  modern  grandees 
more  grand  than  those  ? Here  and  there  you 
have  a handful  of  men  who  are  learned  aud 
polished  ; but  where  was  there  a time  when  no 
such  handful--  of  men  existed  just  like  these  ? 
And  in  what  respect  are  the  men  of  the  present 
superior  to  the  men  of  the  past  ? If  in  any- 
thing, only  in  the  mere  superficialities  of  dis- 
covery. You  can  weigh  the  sun  ; girdle  the 
earth  with  the  electric  wire  ; map  out  the  moun- 
tains on  the  moon  ; presage  the  storm  ; convert 
fuel  into  force:  but  can  yon  make  a blade  of 
grass  to  grow  ? or  trace  the  tree  in  the  seed  ? 
or  put  your  bridle  in  the  north  wind’s  mouth  ? 
or  scatter  the  snow  ? Or  can  you,  more  than 
Socrates  could  do,  divine  the  thoughts  of  a man, 
or  interpret  the  dreams  of  a woman  ? ’ ” 

One  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  novel 
is  an  msthetic  ecclesiastical  architect,  one 
Georgius  Oldhausen,  on  whose  idiosyncracies 
and  weaknesses  the  writer  dwells  with  evident 
gusto,  and  the  portrait,  though  extravagant,  is 
amusing.  Georgius  has  to  build  a church  in 
a cleared  part  of  the  “ Gardens,”  and  this  is 
how  he  manages  it : — 

“ The  building  of  the  Abbey  Church  in  Sweet- 
briar-gardens is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  considering  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  conventual  establishment  in  con- 
nexion therewith.  And  now  Master  Georgius, 
the  architect,  and  Monsignore  Saint-Paul,  the 
director,  have  at  length  come  to  disagree. 

‘ Your  rooms,’  says  Monsignore,  ‘ seem  to  me 
to  be  made  almost  as  uncomfortable  as  they 
possibly  can  be.’ 

‘ Why,  of  course ! ' exclaims  the  astonished 
artist,  fixing  his  glass  somewhat  indignantly  in 
his  eye,  ‘ what  you  call  uncomfortable  I call 
quaint.’ 

‘ Very  possibly  I should  call  it  the  same ; but, 
my  dear  sir,  cui  bono  ? ’ 

‘ Out  bono  ? ’ answers  the  architect,  con- 
temptuously ; ‘ that’s  what  all  modern  people 
say ; that’s  the  horrible  mistake  of  the  whole 
modern  world  ; we  shall  never  recover  the  tone 
of  the  old  men  till  we  get  rid  of  such  jargon. 
Now,  justfor  an  instance,  imagine  the  fathers  of 
this  abbey  of  ours  going  in  for  washhand-basins!’ 
He  drops  his  eye-glass  in  Bheer  dismay  at  such 
an  idea. 

‘ Why  not  ?’ 

‘ Why  not  ? I said  washhand-basins ! and 
jugs— just  think  of  it!’  says  the  architect,  re- 
fixing his  glass — * jugs  !’ 

1 What  would  you  have,  Mr.  Oldhausen  ? ’ 

‘ A laver,  of  course.’ 

‘ In  what  form  ? ’ 

‘ A stone  trough,  of  course ; outside  the 
refectory  door.’ 


I At  which  gentlemen  are  to  put  their  heads 
under  the  pump,  I suppose.’ 

‘ Pump  ? No  ! Do  you  suppose  we  shall  have 
pumps  ? They  can  put  their  heads  into  the 
laver  if  they  want.  But  I don’t  agree  with 
much  of  that ; the  old  men  didn’t  encourage 
any  of  that  unnecessary  affectation.’ 

‘ Soap,  I suppose,  you  would  interdict.’ 

‘ Well,  Boap,  you  know,  ain’t  architecture  ; but 
if  I were  abbot,  they  should  have  very  little  of 
it,  I can  tell  you.’  He  drops  his  eye-glass  here 
with  a determined  air. 

‘ Well  ? ’ 

‘ Well,  I am  going  in  for  squints,  squinches, 
and  slypes.’ 

* Structural  matters,  I suppose  ? ’ 

‘ Partly ; squints  I consider  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  conventual  arrangement.’ 

‘ Do  you  mean  hagioscopes  P ’ 

‘ You  may  call  them  what  you  like,  I call  them 
squints  in  plain  aboriginal  language.  I want 
everybody  to  see  the  altar,  you  know,  from 
everywhere — dormitory,  refectory,  Bolar,  cellar, 
kitchen,  squillery,  buttery,  sewery,  turnpike, 
and  bartisan  ; I don’t  mean  to  let  their  duty  be 
ever  out  of  their  sight,  you  know.  When  I 
think  of  such  an  arrangement,  Lord ! I don’t 
know  that  I shan’t  go  over  myself  as  soon  as  the 
country  has  a decent  place  like  this  abbey  for  a 
fellow  to  go  over  into.’  The  eye-glass  is  now 
being  refixed  in  an  absent  way. 

‘ Just  so.  Well  ? I think  I understand  you.’ 

‘ Well,  I don’t  think  you  do,  but  never  mind. 
Then  I go  in  for  Bquinches  ; they’re  structural, 
certainly  ; very  quaint ; the  quaintest  thing  out. 
I wouldn’t  have  a corner  without  a squinch  for 
anything.’ 

‘ Would  you  not  P ’ 

* No ; an  architect  who  doesn’t  use  squinches  is 
not  an  artist  at  all.’ 

‘ I hope  they  do  no  harm,  at  any  rate.’ 

Master  Georgius  drops  his  glass,  scorning  to 
answer  a remark  so  unbecoming ; and  feeling 
that  he  can  scarcely  threaten,  even  metaphori- 
cally, to  punch  the  head  of  a Prelatic  Chaplain 
of  the  Vatican,  he  changes  the  subject.  ‘ Per- 
haps you  don’t,’  he  says,  ‘ believe  in  slypes.’ 

I I remember  the  slype  at  my  college ; a nar- 
row, dirty,  disagreeable  passage-way;  is  that 
what  you  mean  ? ’ 

‘ As  for  being  narrow,  that’s  the  primary 
charm  of  such  a thing;  and  it  ought  to  be 
crooked  if  you  can  get  it.’ 

* All  strait  gate,  I suppose,  and  narrow 
way.’ 

‘ Certainly  ; and  as  for  being  dirty,  that  de- 
pends upon  the  weather.  The  word  “ disagree- 
able” I can’t  say  that  I understand.  I call  our 
new  streets  disagreeable  if  you  like — great  wide 
gaping  gullets  without  a bit  of  quaintness  to  be 
had  from  end  to  end ; everything  seen  at  such  a 
horrible  distance,  you  know.  I wouldn’t  allow 
any  street  to  be  more,  if  I had  my  way,  than 
about  7 ft.  wide  ; and  I would  have  an  angle  of 
45°  at  least  at  every  50  ft.’  ” 

The  self-sufficiency  of  Master  Georgius,  con- 
tradicting everybody,  even  when  they  seek  to 
agree  with  him,  is  lovely.  However,  he  is  not 
“ half  a bad  fellow,”  and  ultimately  deter- 
mines on  going  in  for  Greek  as  the  right  thing. 

After  making  the  foregoing  quotations,  because 
they  best  suit  our  pages,  we  are  forced  to  say 
that  they  do  not  adequately  represent  the  real 
power  and  purpose  of  the  book,  which  shows  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
establishes  the  right  of  the  author  to  be  con- 
sidered a moralist  of  no  ordinary  acuteness  and 
power. 


VARIORUM. 

In  an  illustrated  notice  of  Flaxman,  given 
in  Social  Notes,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  says  : — “ ‘ The 
uneventful  lives  of  artists  ’ is  a common  plati- 
tude. Whereas  the  execution  of  grand  works 
in  painting  and  sculpture  is  amongst  the  greatest 
events  in  history,  and  the  thinking  world  shows 
that  it  considers  them  to  be  so  by  its  undying 
appreciation.  Of  all  the  eventful  history  of 
Mediaeval  Italy,  its  art  events  are  beyond  all 
compare  the  greatest ; and  now  that  all  her 
stage  properties  and  pageantry  are  relegated  to 
oblivion,  her  poets  and  artists  reign  supreme. 
To  common  minds  an  event  is  only  some  occur- 
rence which  strikes  them  between  the  eyes  of 
consciousness  with  mischievous  violence.  Such 
passively  witness  the  virtue  of  the  modest  and 
unobtrusively  progressive,  but  pass  it  by  with 
very  slight,  if  any,  consideration.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  genius  of  John  Flaxman,  whose  life 
was,  in  the  better  sense  of  eventfulness,  grandly 
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eventful,  but  who  was  allowed  to  enter  int- 
European  fame  before  Englishmen  had  a. 
adequately  recognised  what  manner  of 
they  had  as  a glorious  possession.  In  fori  i 
an  estimate  of  Flaxman’s  genius,  we  musr 
lose  sight  of  the  nature  of  his  constitution  , 
delicate  frame  emancipated  his  intellect  1 
left  it  supreme.  His  works,  therefore,  alth 
they  manifest  to  the  full  a spiritual  and 
ceptive  excellence,  often  lack,  especially;; 
larger,  some  degree  of  physical  complete1 
This  is  a defect ; for  perfect  art,  as  the  pei> 
manhood,  consists  in  the  combination  oil: 
two.  Art  to  be  complete  must  be  perfect!, 
in  form  and  spirit.  It  is  useless  to  urgei, 
the  intellectual  conception  is,  in  all  the  arti 
‘ better  part  ’ ; for  should  a beautiful  though 
sent  forth  imperfectly  embodied,  it  is  sent  if 
halt  and  limping  to  the  world,  and  fully  jur’ 
the  reproaches  of  criticism.  To  note  ai 
thought  would  be  sufficient  if  the  different,": 
did  not  demand  special  forms  of  expression., 
perfection  in  those  forms.  But  such  a j 
as  that  of  Flaxman  descending  upon  a 
which  had  been,  till  his  coming,  of  the 
earthy,  breathed  into  it  at  last  the  breath  ot: 
and  for  this  benefaction  we  must  be  de\ 
thankful.” 


gLstelltmca. 

The  Number  of  the  Jews.—  In  conr 

with  the  accounts  and  illustrations  we 
given  from  time  to  time  of  new  synagn 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  r 
details  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
all  over  the  world,  published  by  the  I I 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  at1: 
the  Jews,  will  be  found  interesting.  Tht' 
number  of  the  Hebrew  race  to-day  is  shor 
be  about  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  King  ’J 
— between  six  and  seven  millions.  There  ? i 
Europe,  according  to  the  latest  statistic:! 
formation,  about  five  millions;  in  Asia,  2(X 
in  African,  over  80,000;  in  America,  fn 
million  to  a million  and  a half.  More  tha  ■ 
of  the  European  Jews  (2,621,000)  resii 
Russia ; 1,375,000  in  Austria  (of  whom  57:1 
in  the  Polish  province  of  Galicia);  512, (:! 
Germany  (61,000  in  the  Polish  provim 
Posen)  ; Roumania  is  credited  with  274, OCK . 
Turkey  with  100,000.  There  are  70, Or 
Holland,  50,000  in  England,  49,000  in  Full 

35.000  in  Italy;  Spain  and  Portugal  ba’; 
tween  2,000  and  4,000  ; 1,800  in  Sweden, 1(3 
Norway.  Nothing  is  said  about  Denma’ 
Switzerland.  The  number  of  Jewish  resides- 
Berlin  is  given  at  45, 000, — nearly  as  many  asv 
whole  of  France,  and  more  than  in  Italy,  S i 
Portugal,  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,1: 
gether.  The  population  of  Jerusalem  is  gisp 

7.000  Mahomedans,  5,000  Christians,  and  1 1 
Jews  ; these  last  are  classified  as  Ge 
Spanish,  or  Arabic  Jews.  The  report  gH  j 
details  concerning  America,  except  that  in 
York  there  are  thirty  synagogues. 

“ Undercutting.” — We  have  been  giv  * 
understand  that  the  architect  referred  to  .11 
the  above  heading  in  our  columns  last  weei; 
informed  (1)  that  the  Board  had  not  tied  i 
selves  to  any  particular  architect,  and  that:,, 
wanted  to  get  a fresh  one,  and  one  wh  i 
made  economy  in  planning  and  constructor 
especial  study,  because  they  were  dissati 
with  what  their  past  building  expenditure 
come  to;  and  (2),  that  before  trying  the 
of  an  advertisement,  they  would  like  to  bi. 
nished  with  full  particulars  of  the  cost,  An 
a number  of  schools  which  had  achieved  v 
thing  more  than  a local  reputation  for  tha,. 
expensive  construction.  The  heading  “U 
cutting”  referred  rather  to  the  action  ci 
Board  in  offering  2£  per  cent,  than  to  the: 
munication  from  the  architect. 

Memorial,  St.  George's  Chapel,  Win! 
— A memorial  of  the  late  King  of  the  Bee. 
has  been  placed  by  her  Majesty  the  Qut 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle.  B 
white  marble  statue,  sculptured  in  the  ate? 
Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  the  figure  of  King  Le, 
being  rather  larger  than  life-size,  and  of  si 
aspect.  His  late  Majesty  is  represented  we- 
his  robes  (which  are  decorated  with  the  .• 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter),  with  star  on  b 
sword  by  his  side,  and  holding  a regal  sc; 
in  the  left  hand.  The  statue  is  raised  up* 
ornamental  pedestal  of  white  veined  tn< 
with  porphyry  base,  and  upon  the  front  thr 
a tablet  bearing  an  inscription. 
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Queen’s  Bench,  and  Horsemonger- 
fiflfions. — It  is  Btated  that  the  work  of 
down  the  Queen’s  Bench  Prison  will  be 
}oced  within  the  next  few  days,  and 
ne  contractors  have  engaged  to  have 
Hiding  demolished  and  the  materials 
1 1 away  in  the  course  of  about  three 
In  answer  to  the  advertisement  issued 

Ier  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  inviting 
, there  were,  it  appears,  upwards  of  150 
sent  in  from  builders,  dealers  in  build- 
■terials,  and  others.  It  has  been  ascer- 
that  the  bricks  forming  the  building  are 
uch  superior  character  to  the  ordinary 
bricks  manufactured  in  the  present  day, 
o in  excellent  condition.  The  demolition 
semonger-lane  Gaol,  on  the  opposite  side 
road,  was  completed  last  week,  with  the 
on  of  the  outer  walls,  and  the  block  on 
it  side  of  the  main  entrance,  formerly 
l warders’  apartments.  It  is  stated  that 
of  builders,  who  have  already  erected 
: of  buildings  in  flats  in  South  London, 

3 (pared  to  purchase  the  site.  It  is  to  be 
however,  that  an  open  space  will  be 
il'ed  as  a public  recreation-ground. 
i|ie. — According  to  the  World,  they  are 
Kcting  in  Rome,  in  the  old  Botanical 
llis  of  the  Lunhara,  a museum,  which  will 
ibd  the  Museo  Tiberino,  and  in  which  will 
i ied  all  the  objects  of  art  brought  to  light 
l works  of  the  Tiber.  The  conservatory 
ti)  transformed  into  a gallery,  where  the 
frescoes  recently  discovered  at  the  Far- 
J; will  find  a fitting  home;  and  in  other 
h:  the  museum  will  be  installed  the  statues, 
,jiefs,  and  sculptures  found  in  the  Tiber  or 
a banks.  Special  salles  will  be  reserved 
(fectious  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins. 
Imismatic  collection  already  formed  is 
> ;h,  containing,  as  it  does,  some  extremely 
t ins  of  the  Republic,  the  Empire,  and  the 
japacy. 

j lemento  of  the  Franco  - German 
Jl-The  monument  raised  at  Pcire  la  Chaise 
j!3tate  to  the  memory  of  the  2,000  French 
1!  killed  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870-71, 
I completed.  On^  one  face  is  inscribed 
unent  eleve  par  1’ Hi  tat  aux  Soldats  morts 
ii  le  Siege,  1870-71  ” ; on  another, 
1 es  militaires,  Loi  du  4 Avril,  1873.”  The 
ill  is  adorned  with  sculptured  garlands  o( 
!:■!  and  oak-leaves,  and  with  wreaths,  and 
[four  angles  stand  as  many  allegorical 
5;  representing  a soldier  of  the  line,  a 
a an  artilleryman,  and  a mobile. 


' Explosion. — On  Tuesday  last  an  explo- 
Jigas  occurred  at  Ethelred  House,  Avenue- 
t’t.  John’s  Wood.  The  house,  which  is  a 
FiJ,  was  being  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
* nt,  and  on  Monday  the  chandeliers  were 
l On  the  workmen  entering  the  house  the 
ijiorning,  one  of  them  applied  a light 
of  the  burners  in  the  parlour,  when  a 
Splosion  followed,  and  the  men  were  thrown 

> and  one,  Michael  Conelly,  aged  48,  had 
tji  broken.  All  the  glass  in  the  house  was 
Bed,  the  balustrades  were  torn  down,  and 
aircascs  wrecked.  The  gas  had  been  left 

> light. 

daw  Gardening. — Last  week  a number 
elds  assembled  in  the  Wesleyan  Mission - 
Oakdale,  Seacombe,  to  witness  the  dis- 
i m of  prizes  for  the  best  gardens  and 
ij'-plants  in  connexion  with  the  new  work- 
1 a’s  cottages  there.  These  cottages,  built 
F Ellis,  a member  of  the  local  Board, 
®b  afford  greater  economy  in  construction, 
-'in  fuel,  and  good  ventilation;  besides 
there  is  attached  a nice  plot  of  garden, 
^ from  the  number  of  prizes  awarded, 
a ’ing  nearly  twenty,  are  evidently  appre- 
8 3y  the  tenants. 


■ itorium. — A company  for  the  purpose  of 
( ? a Hydropathic  establishment  and  sana- 
11  on  the  well-known  Clent  Hills,  Worces- 
l -‘,  has  been  organised.  The  capital  of  the 
y is  50,0001.,  divided  into  10,000  shares 
ach.  Mr.  David  Mackenzie  is  the  com- 
1 secretary,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  F. 
a an  Smith,  of  Stoui’bridge  and  Birming- 


I ling  of  St.  Paul's  Gardens. — The 

y‘  included  between  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
V ’ railing  which  surrounds  it  having  been 
" / in  ornamental  gardens  by  the  Corpora- 
0 London,  were  on  Monday  last  thrown 
’•o  the  public.  We  have  already  given 

II  irticulars. 
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Deatli  of  Mr.  P.  F.  Poole,  R.  A. — The  death 
is  announced  on  the  22nd  inst.,  at  Hampstead, 
of  Mr.  Paul  Falconer  Poole,  R.A.,  in  his  seventy - 
fourth  year.  Mr.  Poole  was  a native  of  Bristol, 
and  was,  to  a very  large  extent,  self-taught.  His 
name  was  first  brought  into  prominence  in  1843, 
when  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  his 
picture  of  “ Solomon  Eagle  calling  the  People  of 
London  to  Repentance  during  the  Great  Plague.” 
He  was  elected  to  the  minor  honours  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1846,  and  attained  the  full 
rank  of  Academician  in  1861. 

How  to  Encourage  tire  Arts. — Until  now 
the  only  municipal  buildings  in  Paris  decorated 
by  means  of  paintings  were  churches  and 
mairies.  Henceforward,  however,  the  new  schools 
will  participate  in  the  sum  of  300,000  francs 
annually  voted  in  the  budget  of  the  City  for  the 
commissioning  of  works  of  fine  art.  The  admi- 
nistration are  preparing  the  conditions  of  a 
competition  for  pictorial  decorations  in  the 
schools  of  Paris. 

Crieff  Parish  Church. — In  response  to  an 
advertisement  for  plans  fora  new  parish  church 
at  Crieff,  to  accommodate  1,000  persons,  twenty 
architects,  principally  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Dundee,  submitted  plans  for  competition. 
The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  McLeran, 
London,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  N.  Macara, 
Darlington. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Paris  is  re- 
ported to  be  particularly  flourishing  at  present. 
In  the  first  half  of  last  month  upwards  of 
seventy-three  new  buildings  were  commenced, 
and  a considerable  number  of  new  building 
authorisations  had  been  applied  for.  All  the 
large  firms  were  employing  their  full  comple- 
ment of  men. 

The  Opening  of  the  Sydney  Exhibition. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  Sydney  Inter- 
national Exhibition  was  performed  on  the  17th 
inst.,  by  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  the  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  day  -was  observed 
as  a public  holiday,  and  the  streets  were  densely 
crowded  by  the  townspeople  and  visitors  from 
all  parts. 

A Presentation. — Oa  the  22nd  inst.  a marble 
timepiece  was  presented  by  the  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  W.  & E.  Curtis,  builders,  to 
their  foreman  of  painters,  Mr.  J.  A.  Martin,  in 
recognition  of  the  impartial  manner  in  which  he 
discharges  his  various  duties. 

Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution, Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 
— The  fifty-seventh  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  Wednesday  next,  on  which 
occasion  the  inaugural  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Canon  Farrar. 

Dewsbury. — At  a meeting  of  the  Sewerage 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Dewsbury, 
held  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Algernon  K.  Balls,  of 
Bradford,  was  appointed  Deputy- Borough  Engi- 
neer, from  eighty-five  candidates. 

Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddie,  of  the  firm  of  Peddie 
&Kinnear,  architects,  Edinburgh,  is  a candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  Kilmarnock  burghs 
in  Parliament. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  6,  Atkinson-place, 
Brixtou-road.  Mr.  R.  Cruwys,  architoct : — 

Maxwell  Bros £118  0 0 

Drury 125  10  0 

8uiart  125  0 0 

Headon  (accepted  with  modifications). 

For  building  shop  on  forecourt,  120,  Rye-lane,  Peck- 
ham,  for  Mr.  G.  Skinner.  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  architect 

Richardson £275  0 0 

Buckland  & Co 238  0 0 

Cull  uni  230  0 0 

George  215  0 0 

For  bar-fittings  at  tho  Carpenters’  Arms,  Princess- 
street,  Kdgware-road,  for  Mr.  II.  Gordon.  Mr.  J. 
Cook,  architect : — 

Pierce £29’  0 0 

Helling  210  10  0 

Watts 18V  0 0 

Warn© •••  192  O 0 

Harris 175  10  0 

Edwards 174  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  an  additional  warehouse,  at  the 
Refinery,  King  Edward  street.  Mile-end  New  Town,  for 
Mr  K.  L.  V.  Schwier.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect 

Wyard £1,617  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 1,300  0 0 

Little  1,197  0 O 

Hearle  & Son  ... 1,193  0 0 

McFarland  1,163  0 0 

Johnson  1,107  0 0 

Howard  1,085  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a temporary  church,  Addison  Park, 
for  the  Rev.  William  Hundeock.  Mr.  Robert  Kevill, 
architect : — 

Kent  (accepted)  £1,125  0 0 
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For  anew  vicarage-house  for  Christ  Church  district, 
Malvern.  Messrs.  Haddon  Bros.,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  ; — 

If  outside  walls  are  faced  with  coursed  stone  rabble 
masonry  : — 


Groome  

£3,390 

0 

0 

Cullis  

2,863 

0 

0 

Edwards 

2,812 

0 

0 

Godwin  

2,779 

0 

0 

Kendrick 

2,773 

4 

0 

Kings  

2,691 

17 

1 

Pritchard  A Feltham 

2,695 

0 

0 

Lissamon  

2,631 

5 

0 

Osborn 

2,500 

0 

0 

Everal 

2,499 

0 

0 

Crowe 

2,475 

0 

0 

Thomas  

2,434 

0 

0 

Davis  

2,370 

0 

0 

Smith  A Durbin  

2,338 

7 

8 

Newell 

2,336 

0 

0 

Jones  A Co 

2,310 

0 

0 

If  outside  walls  arc  faced  with  pressed  red  bricks  :- 


Groome  . 

Kings  

Edwards 

Cullis  

Kendrick  

Godwin  

Crowe  

Osborn  

Davis  

Thomas  

Everal 

Pritchard  & Co.  . 

Newell 

Smith  A Durbin  . 

Lissamon  

Jones  A Co.  (accepted) 


..£3,178 
..  2,617  17 
..  2,610  18 
..  2,648  0 
..  2,634  14 
..  2,520  0 
..  2,355  0 
..  2,350  0 
..  2,266  0 
..  2,245  0 
..  2,239  0 
..  2,2:6  0 
..  2,204  0 
..  2,191  8 
..  2,148  10 
2,111 


Atkinson  (too  late  and  informal)  2,073  19  11 

For  rebuilding  No.  36,  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  for 
Mrs.  May.  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodard,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : — 


Wood  . 

Crisp  & Tomlin 

Bishop  A Hooper  . 

Cullum  

Sims 

Castle 

Tyermau 

8mith  

Holliday 

Warr  

Jones  A Co 

Birch  A Moore 

Langmead  A Way  . 

Nightingale  

Raymes  

Beale  

Stephenson 


..£3,850  0 0! 
..  2,437  0 0 

,.  2,299  0 0 
..  2,296  0 0 
. 2,187  0 O 
,.  2,276  0 O 
,.  2,236  0 0 
..  2,216  0 0 
..  2,199  0 0 
. 2,195  0 0 
..  2,182  0 0 
,.  2,178  0 O 
2,157  0 O 
..  2,115  0 O 
..  2,112  0 0 
..  2,058  0 0 
..  2,000  0 0 
• 1.’ 


0 ! 


For  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools, 
Fleemiog,  architect : — 

Bowler  

Bate 

Cadman  

Nevett  Bros 

Collins 

H.  A J.  Millington  

Horsman  A Co 

Smitheman 

Crutchley  

Beetlcstone  

Wiley  

Paterson  A 8ons  

Lissamon  

Trow  A Sons  

Pritchard  A Feltham 

Birrell  ■ • 

Dawson  A Bradney 

Gethin  

Yates  (accepted) 


Shifual.  Mr.  H.  T. 

, £3,723  10  0 
, 3,689  0 0 
. 3,569  10  0 
. 3,475  0 0 
. 3,462  11  6 
. 3,281  0 0 
. 3,236  0 0 
. 3,294  0 0 
. 3,198  7 7 
. 3,175  11  8 
. 3,077  0 0 
. 3,070  0 0 
. 3,051  3 0 
. 2,982  16  0 
. 2,976  0 O 
. 2,966  10  0 
. 2,895  0 0 
6 0 


2,824  0 
2,877 
2,804 
2,86  V 


For  new  stables,  Ac  , at  Churcb-end,  Finchley,  for  Mr. 
Stephens.  Mr.  Constable,  architect.  Mr.  D.  Brown,  sur- 
veyor : — 

Childerholmo  A Co £3,860  0 0 

Plowman 3,850  0 0 

3,84)  0 0 
3,670  0 0 


Cooper 

Priestley  

McLaclilan  A Sons  .. 

8itnpaon  A Sou 

Colls  A Sons  

I.ongmire  A Burge  . 


3 180  0 0 
3,399  0 0 
3,300  0 0 
3,290  0 0 


For  erecting  house  and  stabling,  Battlo,  Sussex,  for 
Mr.  C.  Sheppard.  Mr.  W.  L.  Vernon,  architect 

Coussens £2,310  0 O 

Morgan  2,300  0 0 

Cruttenden  2,233  0 0 

Vidler 2,173  0 0 

Womersloy  1,911  0 0 


For  new  premises  in  Throgmorton-avcnue,  London,  for 
the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Edward  Sa  ter, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Stoner  : — 

£10,3  8 0 0 


Rider  A Son 
Trollope  A Son  , 


Smith  A Son  

Browne  A Robinson 

Holland  A Hannen 

Higgs  A Hill  

Macey  A Son  

King  A Sou  (accepted)... 


10,22  > 

10,189  0 0 
10,160  0 0 
10,049  0 0 
9,990  0 0 
9,793  0 0 
9,420  0 0 
8,8  V0  0 0 


For  new  premises  for  the  London  and  County  Banking 
Company,  High  Baruet.  Mr.  Edward  Salter,  architect  : - 

Miller £2,235  10  0 

Rider  A Son  2,088  0 0 

Cocks  2, ''83  0 0 

Baughcn  (accepted)  1,900  0 0 


For  general  repairs  at  the  Running  Horse  livery  stables, 
Blackfriars-road,  for  Mr.  J.  McQuiu  Denyer.  Mr.  Robert 
Reid,  architect : — 

Whitby  (accepted) £562  0 0 


-1 
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For  the  erection  of  a hotel  in  Wellington-street,  Lei- 
cester, to  be  called  Tho  De  Montfort,  for  Mr,  W . Y , Cock- 
shaw.  Messrs.  Stephens,  architects  : — 

Bland  A Sons  £1,369  0 0 

Bray  1,3V)  0 0 

Stevens  1,179  0 0 

Tyrrell  ••••  1,151  0 C 

Bass 1.1*5  0 0 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  St' 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  anypasi 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickni 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Adyt.]; 

J.  Mason 1,144  0 0 

T.  Mason  1,129  0 0 

Bland  A Sons 1,120  0 0 

Rudkin  1,099  0 0 

Billington  1,028  0 0 

Minchen  A Law  949  0 0 

For  road  and  sewer  making,  for  the  British  Land  Com- 
pany (Limited),  on  their  estate  at  Walthamstow.  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor : — 

Crockett £3,590  0 0 

Acock 3,586  0 0 

M‘Ken*ie  A Co 3,494  0 0 

Keeble 3,377  0 0 

Kil  ingback  3,200  0 0 

Peill 2,950  0 0 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  i 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8T0DART  & 0 0: 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.]  ‘ 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Ii 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,?; 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mate:, 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  flu : 
flat  roofs,  stableB,  cow- sheds  and  milk-ro:- 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  TAdvtj- 

Wilson 2,571  0 0 

Pizzey 2,559  0 0 

Dunmore  2,475  0 0 

Jackson  2,345  0 0 

Richardson  (accepted) 2,150  0 0 

For  erecting  York  Hotel,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  M.  J. 
Jennings  : — 

Dartnall £2.339  0 0 

Rowland  A Son 2,298  0 0 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloitcei 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  li 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  tho  Kingti 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Aij 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates— T; 

Cruttenden 2/45  0 0 

Jones  A Co 2/35  0 0 

Kldridge 2,030  0 0 

Yidler 1,932  0 0 

Womersley  1,967  0 0 

made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stook  available 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partionr 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.8.0.,.' 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 

For  road  and  sewer  making,  for  the  British  Land  Com- 
pany (Limited),  on  their  estate  at  East  Barnet.  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor  : — 

Acock £1,365  0 0 

Killingback  1,308  0 0 

Crockett 1,250  0 0 

Keeble 1,239  0 0 

M'Kenzie  A Co 1,060  0 0 

Dnnmoro  986  0 0 

Pizzey 966  0 0 

Jackson  (accepted) 950  0 0 

For  road  and  sewer  making,  for  the  British  Land 
Company  (Limited),  on  their  Ashdown  Park  estate, 
Worthing : — 

Thompson  & Son £2,420  0 0 

Roofing  Slates. 

All  kinds  and  sizes,  direct  from  quarria 
any  station  or  shipping  port  in  the  Kingdom* 
Send  for  Price  List  to 

THOMAS  R.  ROBERTS,  i 

Builders’  Merchant,  Conway.  [Advt.  : 

Brickmaking  Machinery,  Wash  W 

Elevators,  Pumps,  Driving  Gear,  Pug  lj, 
Tramways,  Trucks,  and  all  Brickmakers’  Ibj 
ments.  Large  Stock  kept. — E.  P.  BASTli 
CO.  West  Drayton.  London  Office,  22,  le- 
gate Station-buildings. — [Advt.] 

Jackson  ],900  0 0 

Smith  1/90  0 0 

Lund  A Son  1,800  0 0 

Richardson 1,700  0 0 

Peill  (accepted)  1,695  0 0 

Keene’s  and  Parian  Cements  and  Pk 

of  Paris  supplied  by  the  Sub-Wealdex  Gy  i 
Company  (Limited),  at  greatly  reduced  i! 
Wholesale  and  Export  Office,  8,  Bush-lane,  1 
don,  E.C. ; Retail,  at  Dorking  Lime  Co.’s  De]  j 
65,  Earl-road,  Old  Kent-road,  and  L.  B.  & 
Railway  Wharf,  Battersea-park. — [Ami.]  if 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

* R.  S -M.  & 8.-W.  H.  C — E.  a— G.  8.— T.  H.  H.  C —A.  E — 
G.  P.  B — A.  a— F.  S.  8 — 8.  W.  H.— P.  F.-J.  B.— 8.  M.  4 Co.— 
T.  R.  S — T.  H.  F.  -R.  B.  W. — L.  4 W.— J.  R —8.  8.  4 Son.-J.  H.  P. 
— E.  H.  L.  B.— T.  T.  C — B.  4 H.-H.  Bros.— W.  J.  C.-II.  J.  N.- 
W.tE  -J.  F.— J.  J.  L — S.  4 Co.— A.  J.  H.  (next  week).— T.  S.  H. 
next  week).  — H.  H.  (thanks).— R.  W.  (too  late  for  uat).— R.  B.  8. 
too  late  for  this  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  tor 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  girl  eg 
addresses. 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 

Helliwell’s  Patent  New  System  of 

perishable  Glazing  without  Putty,  sui  r 

for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  kin  1 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  A11Y. 
work  is  covered,  and  no  outside  paintii 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimony 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  better 
timonial  you  can  require  from  me  than  the  fac 

I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed  rf 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is  no.- 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R-  Preston,  Ha 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse, 
shire,  and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  [A 

Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.l 

MICIIELMORE  & REJ 

Manufacturer*  of 

CHARLES  ®C O L L IN CE'S O PATE> 

Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station.— TOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
; should  be  addressed.  [Advt.J 

® ptOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HIN! 
,%3y  LEVEE,  SCREW,  4 BARBEL  B0J 

1 j 8eU-Aotin«  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS  * 

V®/  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  or  every  Dayri-1' 

f»l  36a,  BOROUGH  BO 

Discount  to  Builders.  LONDON.  S'1 

Illustrated  Lint  two  atamps.  XAJrtUV  , | 

Taylor  & Co 

Way  good  A Co. 


Tilley.. 


Design  No.  2. 
.£2,627  6 0 
. 2,225  15  0 
. 2,262  7 6 
. 1,887  10  0 
. 1.875  6 0* 


For  an  artesian  well,  and  engine,  pump,  and  gear  work, 
at  St.  Olove's  Union  Infirmary,  Rotherhithe.  Messrs. 
H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  architects 

Design  No.  1. 

..£2,079  6 0 
1,817  15  0 
1,747  17  6 
1,576  0 0 
1,652  4 0 
* Accepted. 

For  boilrr-honso  and  boiler  at  the  above  building 

Land  A Co £742  0 0 

Taylor  A Co 430  0 0 

Pontifex  A Wood  375  0 0 

Bamford 370  0 0 

Potter 366  8 6 

May  .. 348  0 0 

Waygood  •••••  330  0 0 

Young  A Co 318  0 0 

Tilley 315  4 6 

Bennett  (accepted) 256  0 0 

For  fire-mains  and  hose  at  the  above  buildings : — 


Scott  A Son 

Turner  A Co 

Merryweatker  

Suffield  

Potter  A Son9  

Bunnett  A Co 

Taylor  A Co 

Benharn  A Sons  

Pontifex  A Wood  

Young  A Co 

Land  A Co 

Berry  A 8ons  

May  Bros 

Shmi d A Mason  (accepted) 

For  hydraulic  lifts  at  tho  above  building  :• 
Chain-lifts. 


£192 
466  0 
359  10 
355  1 6 
347  10 


0 0 


Direct-acting 

Lifts. 

£994  0 0 


0 0 650  0 0 


Poott  A Son £ — 

Emmerson  A Co 850 

Taylor  A Co 800 

Glonfield  A Co 712 

Hydraulic  Enginrg.  Co.  645 

Bunnett  A Co 450  0 0 ......  650  0 0 

Waygood  A Co. .. 

Berry  A Sons 

Young  A Co 

Waller  A Co 

Smith  A Stevens.. 

Turner  A Co 

Bonham  A Sons... 

HoskiDg  

Potter  A Sons  .... 

Pontifex  A Wood 
May  Bros 


• Accopted. 


For  the  now  church  of  the  Oratory,  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  Gribble,  architect : — 

Hollaed  A Haunen £65,410  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  61,745  0 0 

Trollope  A Sons 68,491  0 0 

Perry  A Co 59,109  0 0 

PetoBros 63,972  0 0 

bhaw 6 ',526  0 0 


For  proposed  new  parochial  schools,  Little  Russell- 
street,  Bloomsbury.  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  architect.  Messrs, 
Gardiner,  Son,  A Theobald,  surveyors  : — 

Lathey  Bros £3,350  0 0 

Downs 3.327  0 0 

Toms  3,267  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  3,197  0 0 

Nightingale  3,090  0 0 

Adamson 2,990  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  school  building,  Ckapel- 
atreet,  Luton.  Messrs.  J.  It.  Brown  A Humphreys,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Btaines  A Son  £6,158  0 0 

Goss 6,947  3 8 

Miskin  6,135  0 0 

J.  A T.  Davis 6,684  0 0 

Taylor  A Grist 5,656  0 0 

Prout  6,569  0 0 

8martBros 5,371  14  0 

Rayment  A Son 5,160  0 0 

Dunham 5,150  0 0 

Liasamon  5,027  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Waterman's  Arms, 
High-street,  Southampton,  for  Mr.  H.  Scrace.  Mr.  W.  15 . 
lliil,  architect : — 

8tevens  A Son  £984  0 

Bailey 850  ) 0 

Holt 791  0 

Bow'and  760  0 

Bull  A Sons  699  0 

Crook  (accepted) 677  10 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 


FOB 


REFLECTING  LIGHT.-— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOF 

OP  EVERT  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTOI 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  K- 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Voi.  XXXVII.  No.  1913. 


guilds 


Batcedat,  October  4,  1879. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plans  of  Aston  Public  Offices  as  in  Progress  of  Execution 

Public  Offices  and  Baths  for  Aston,  Warwickshire : the  Selected  Design. — Messrs.  Alexander  & Henman,  Architects. 
Balliol  College,  New  Hall,  Oxford. — Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.E.A.,  Architect 
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The  Forests  of  the 
North. 

D a country  like  Great 
Britain,  which  depends 
so  largely  for  her  sup- 
plies of  building  woods 
upon  foreign  sources, 
a brief  account  of  the 
extent  and  conditions 
of  the  Scandinavian 
woods  and  forests  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  some 
interest.  The  amount 
of  timber  annually  ex- 
ported from  Sweden  is 
enormous,  reaching  to 
€150  million  cubic  feet.  The  precise 
^for  three  years  are  as  follow  : — 


| 1871. 

1875. 

1876. 

||nd  planks  [of 

83,004,079 

82,118,073 

96,792,006 

II:  rafters  (e.ft.) 

17,918,984 

14,517,826 

17,501,735 

ud  spars  (no.) 

607,720 

406,069 

504,308 

13,242,693 

7,410,169 

10,268,921 

l|f  beech  (no.)  . 

27,243,353 

23,303,856 

27,102,187 

lif  oak  (no.)  ... 

1,636,549 

1,288,397 

1,058,631 

c Norway  and  Sweden  have  been  very 
ily  described  in  detail  by  writers  who 
Apparently;  spared  no  pains  in  collecting 
tlation,  the  former  country  by  Dr.  O.  J. 
i and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Elis  Sidenbladh. 

) :tfc  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  superficial 
'll  Norway,  or  61,000  square  kilometres,  are 
31  ;ed  to  be  occupied  by  forests,  which  are 
Pioned  thus  throughout  the  kingdom  : — 

I iania  and  Hamar  district  27,000  square  kilos, 

^iansand 9,000  ,,  „ 

jo  2,000  „ „ 

Ipjem 12,000  „ „ 

■ nture  of  Nordland 9,000  „ „ 

■■ture  of  Tromso  and  Fin- 
k 5,100  ,,  „ 

different  portions  of  the  country  are 
r 1 very  unequally,  the  western  seaboard 
,( 7ery  sparingly  furnished  with  trees,  even 
IV  head  of  the  fiords,  and  the  coast  itself 
s Dst  bare  of  timber.  The  prefecture  of 
5 iger  is  perhaps  the  poorest  in  forest 
v > and,  with  the  exception  of  its  most 

II  portion,  to  the  east  of  Skjoldfiord,  can 
>c  ly  furnish,  enough  for  its  own  wants  for 

ig  purposes,  so  that  the  inhabitants  have 
lin  nearly  all  that  they  require  from  the 
31  n side  of  the  kingdom.  The  seaboard  of 
lC  rn  Bergenhus  is  also  very  unfurnished 
^limber,  except  at  the  interior  heads  of  the 
and  the  same  want  of  wood  is  felt, 
" i in  a less  degree,  in  northern  Bergenhus 
^ .omsdal.  Peat  is  largely  burnt  in  these 
•ts  as  fuel.  The  majority  of  the  forests  of 
^ -m  Norway  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
11  if  the  rivers  Tista,  Drammselv,  Glommen, 
11  iienselv,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
A 7,  noar  the  head  of  Trondhjem  Fiord,  and 
^ valley  of  the  Namsen,  in  the  same  pre- 
Ve ; along  the  course  of  the  Vessen,  in  the 
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province  of  Nordland,  and  those  of  the  Miilselv 
and  Bardoelv  in  that  of  Tromso.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  fully  half  of  Norway 
was  densely  wooded  in  ancient  times,  not  only 
in  the  south,  but  also  on  the  westerly  coast,  and 
this  great  decrease  was  doe  to  the  reckless 
destruction  of  timber  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  country  for  centuries  past.  During  the 
civil  wars  of  the  twelth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  the  wars  with  the  Hanseatic  Towns 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  large 
tracts  of  forest  were  burnt  down,  and  especially 
on  the  seaboard,  and  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  replace  them,  partly  from  the  exposed 
and  stormy  climate,  and  partly  from  the  mischief 
done  to  the  growing  trees  by  the  herds  of  Bheep 
and  goats  which  wander  about  at  their  own 
free  will.  Even  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Norway 
there  is  a perceptible  diminution  of  forest  trees, 
owing  to  the  waste  of  wood  used  for  heating 
farmhouses  and  chalets  ; indeed,  it  is  considered 
that  through  want  of  supervision,  the  altitude  of 
forest  growth  has  been  lowered.  The  autho- 
rities do  not  appear  to  have  been  insensible  to 
this  waste  of  the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
indeed,  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  has  been  attempted  to  check  this 
waste  by  legislative  forestry  enactments,  which 
were  applied  equally  to  the  State  forests  as 
to  those  owned  by  private  individuals.  As  re- 
gards the  latter,  in  particular,  the  laws  seem 
to  have  done  very  little  good,  but  rather  to  have 
given  rise  to  protests  and  complaints  against 
the  restrictions.  To  such  discontent  did  they 
give  rise  that  the  last  of  these  laws  was  finally 
repealed  in  1836,  since  when  there  has  been  no 
restriction  whatever  as  to  the  cutting  of  timber, 
and  although  up  to  1860  it  was  limited  to 
privileged  saw-mill  companies,  it  is  now  free  to 
anybody  to  cut  as  he  likes.  When  the  king- 
dom of  Norway  was  consolidated  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  all  the  almenninger,  or  those 
lands  which  were  not  claimed  by  any  private 
owner,  were  declared  the  property  of  the  State, 
but  the  people  were  given  the  right  to  take 
away  from  the  land  as  much  wood  as  they 
wanted  for  building  [purposes  and^fuel.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  timber 
assumed  a commercial  value,  and  the  State  then 
began  cutting  down  for  selling  purposes,  though 
even  then  each  commune  had  the  first  right  to 
taking  the  wood  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  its 
own  wants.  There  was,  however,  very  little 
system  applied  to"  the  forest  cutting,  the  trees 
not  being  even  marked,  so  that  tbe  State  woods, 
called  almenningskoge,  became  diminished,  and 
quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Incendiary  fires,  too,  were  not 
uncommon,  and,  as  time  went  on,  serious  com- 
plications andj.lawsuits  sprang  np.between  the 
private  owners  and  the  communes,  which 
encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  former.  When- 
ever any  great  financial  crisis  happened,  such 
as  that  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  a decree  was  passed  authorising 
the  sale  of  the  State  woods,  and  this  occasionally  j 
took  place  until  1821,  when  everything  of  the 


kind  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  prohibition, 
however,  was  taken  off  in  1848,  and  the  sale  of 
woods  and  forests  went  on  until  1863,  when  it 
was  again  stopped,  and  it  has  never  since  been 
renewed.  Singularly  enough,  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  cutting  wood  were  never  interfered 
with  by  the  forests  being  sold  and  changing  hands, 
and  they  are  still  guarded  with  great  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  nominate  a 
commission  to  look  after  and  protect  these 
rights.  Great  changes  are  impending  in 
Norway  as  to  the  legal  condition  of  the  almen~ 
ninger,  and  after  1884  they  will  all  be  divided 
and  cease  to  exist  as  such,  whilst  those  portions 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  who  have  the  right 
of  cutting  will  become  what  is  called  bygdeal- 
ynenning,  or  land  common  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish. 

There  are  certain  owners  of  forests  in  Norway, 
in  addition  to  the  almenninger,  in  the  shape  of 
public  bodies,  such  as  the  Trust  Fund  for  public 
instruction,  the  silver  - mine  establishment  at 
Kongsberg,  and  an  extensive  legacy  trust  of  a 
M.  Angell  at  Trondhjem,  all  of  which  own 
large  tracts  of  wood.  Like  the  State  forests, 
these  are  administered  by  a Forest  Board 
founded  in  1857,  and  composed  of  ten  directors 
and  seventeen  assistant  directors.  The  Kongs- 
berg mines,  however,  appoint  their  own  super- 
intendent. They  altogether  comprise  about 
7,000  square  kilometres,  or  about  one-ninth  of 
the  whole  forest  area,  and  furnish  a great  deal 
more  timber  than  those  forests  which  are  in 
private  hands,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
better  looked  after. 

The  bulk  of  the  Norwegian  forests  is  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  fir  ( Abies  excelsa ) 
and  pine  (Finns  sylvestris),  though  in  small 
patches  are  found  also  the  white  alder,  the 
beech  (Fagus  sylvatica),  and  the  oak.  The 
pine  is  universal,  growing  in  the  south  at  an 
altitude  of  2,800  ft.;  in  North  Gredbrandsdal 
(62°  lat.),  of  2,700  ft. ; in  the  Trondjhem  dis- 
trict (63°  to  65°  lat.),  of  1,950  ft. ; in  Nordland, 
of  1,500  ft. ; and  in  Finmark  (70°  lat.),  of  rarely 
more  than  600  ft.  or  700  ft.,  above  the  sea-level. 
The  fir  is  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  Trondjhem  district.  On  the 
western  coast,  it  is  not  met  with  wild  south  of 
62°  latitude,  though  there  are  plantations  of  it 
in  several  localities.  The  only  places  where  it 
is  met  with  wild  are  in  the  peninsula  of  Horda- 
land,  at  Mo,  and  at  Yoss  (66°  38'  lat.,  4°  5'  long.). 
On  the  other  hand,  north  of  Cape  Stat,  it  grows 
on  tho  islands  along  the  coast  as  far  as  65°  lati- 
tude ; but  beyond  that  it  is  seldom  seen,  and 
certainly  not  in  the  form  of  forest  growth.  In 
Eastern  Finmark,  however,  it  is  found  in  South 
Yaranger,  near  Lake  Kjolmejavre  (69°  30°  lat.), 
but  in  separate  groups,  and  not  as  a con- 
tinuous forest.  In  some  parts  of  southern 
Norway,  the  fir  grows  at  the  same  elevation  as 
the  pine,  though  in  general  its  limit  is  from  200 
to  300  ft.  below  it.  Both  pine  and  fir  attain 
very  respectable  dimensions,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  as  the  roads  are  extended  and 
improved  throughout  the  country,  there  is  a 
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gradual  disappearance  of  the  larger  growths. 
At  North  Aurdal,  in  Yalders,  there  are  still  two 
fir-trees,  called  “ the  sisters,”  which,  when  mea- 
sured as  far  back  as  1S64,  were  90  ft.  in  height 
and  ft.  in  diameter  at  4 ft.  from  the  ground. 
But  in  Northern  Norway  and  Finmark  both 
trees  grow  to  a leBS  height,  though  they  attain 
a pretty  considerable  girth.  In  Selbo  there  was 
cut  down,  the  year  before  last,  a pine  over 
100  ft.  in  height  and  4 ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
same  distance  above  the  ground.  The  age  of 
this  tree  was  probably  from  175  to  180  years. 
The  period  required  by  both  pine  and  fir  to 
arrive  at  the  dimensions  when  they  are  fit  for 
cutting  down  for  building  purposes,  varies  very 
much,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  forests. 
The  rate  of  growth  is  greatest  in  the  young 
trees,  and  it  naturally  decreases  as  the  tree  gets 
older. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  WAGES  AND 
DIVIDENDS. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  account  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  chairmen  of  some 
of  the  most  important  railway  companies  at  the 
recent  half-yearly  meetings.  The  point  of  view 
chiefly  illustrated  was  the  relation  between  the 
depression  in  trade,  from  which  all  classes  of  the 
community  are  suffering,  and  the  falling  off  of 
the  gross  revenues  of  the  companies. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view,  of 
more  permanent,  and  therefore  of  really  more 
serious,  interest,  as  to  which  the  speeches  of  the 
several  chairmen  have  been  remarkable  for  a 
unanimous  reticence.  We  refer  to  the  degree  of 
compensation  which  has  been  obtained  for  the 
reduction  of  income  by  the  corresponding  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure.  And  closely  connected  with 
this  is  the  question  of  the  relation  between  net 
earnings  and  capital.  We  have  a good  deal  of 
detailed  information  on  these  heads  furnished 
in  the  various  reports.  But  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  grasp  the  subject  as  a whole ; and 
the  figures  actually  given,  though  enough  to 
enable  those  who  can  compare  them  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  year  after  year  to  insti- 
tute an  instructive  comparison,  are  so  varied 
in  their  detail  that  no  general  result  can  be 
attained  without  some  serious  and  comprehen- 
sive work  of  an  analytical  nature. 

Taken  in  the  block,  the  falling  off  in  the 
aggregate  gross  incomes  of  the  twenty  principal 
railway  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  702,007 2.  There  has  at  the  same  time 
been  a decrease  in  working  expenses  of  473,394Z  , 
leaving  a decrease  of  net  profit  of  228,6011.  for 
the  half-year.  This  is  a decrease  of  l-8  per 
cent,  on  half  the  annual  net  profit  of  1878.  It 
has  been  arrived  at  by  the  difference  between  a 
decrease  of  2-5  per  cent,  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  lines  in  question,  and  a decrease  of  3‘2  per 
cent,  in  the  working  expenditure.  The  figures 
may  vary  slightly  if  the  comparison  be  made 
between  thejeorresponding  half-years ; but  we 
have  taken  half  the  annual  return  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  accounts,  which  do  not  dis- 
tinguish  the  half  - years.  The  proportion  as 
between  the  different  items  will  be  much  the 
same,  and  we  can  rely  on  the  figures  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

It  follows  that  the  whole  economy  effected  by 
the  reduction  of  wages,  and  by  such  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  materials  as  may  have  been 
effected  during  the  half-year,  is  only  0 7 per  cent, 
on  the  working  expenditure  of  1878  ; the  reduc- 
tion of  cost  being  3-2  per  cent.,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  income,  and  presumably  of  work  done, 
being  2-5  per  cent.  It  is  not  immediately  ascer- 
tainable over  how  much  increase  of  capital  the 
decrease  of  net  earning  has  to  be  really  dis- 
tributed. The  increase  of  capital  in  1878  was, 
on  the  average  of  all  the  lines  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  2-1  per  cent. ; so  that  the  increase  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year  will  probably  not  fall 
far  short  of  1 per  cent. 

. That  after  all  the  trouble  caused  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  there  should  not  have  been  effected 
a net  reduction  in  the  working  expenditure  of 
the  great  Bailway  Companies,  in  proportion  to 
the  work  actually  done,  of  more  than  £ per 
cent.,  is  probably  a more  serious  outlook  than 
the  question  of  the  decline  of  gross  income  for 
the  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  what 
we  said  as  to  the  strike  on  the  Midland  line  we  ' 


expressed  the  most  pointed  doubt  whether  the 
reduction  of  5 per  cent,  in  wages  would  produce 
a corresponding  reduction  in  expenditure.  The 
figures  we  have  given  show  conclusively  that 
our  anticipation  was  correct. 

The  net  receipts  on  the  Railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1878  amounted  to  29,673,0001.,  being 
558,000 i.  more  than  in  1877.  Thus  the  difference, 
or  movement,  for  the  half-year  just  expired, 
has  been  about  as  much  to  the  bad,  as  that  of 
the  corresponding  half-year  in  1878  was  to  the 
good.  It  is,  however,  only  a difference  of  about 
2 per  cent,  per  annum  either  way,  a tax  on  his 
profits  which  the  shareholder  could  not  feel,  in 
itself,  to  be  ruinous. 

But  the  cost  of  an  average  mile  of  railway  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1877  stood  at 

39.4722.,  had  risen  by  the  close  of  1S78  to 

40.3012.,  or  by  more  than  2£  per  cent.  And  this 
is  a permanent  rise.  If  the  same  rate  of 
increase  of  capital  be  taken  for  the  past  half  of 
1879,  the  loss  to  the  shareholder  will  have 
amounted  to  more  than  double  that  shown  as 
loss  of  net  profit,  as  the  additional  sum  which 
he  ought  to  have  received  to  pay  interest  on  his 
additional  capital,  is  more  than  the  actual  loss. 
The  fact  that  we  have  to  indicate  this  loss  by 
the  preceding  sentence,  instead  of  by  a single 
line  of  figures,  is  enough  to  prove  that  these 
explanations  of  the  state  of  the  subject  are  not 
so  well  kept  up  to  the  mark  as  ought  to  be  the 
case. 

Another  point  comes  out  from  the  comparison 
of  the  increases  and  decreases  of  receipts  and 
cost  on  the  different  lines,  which  at  present 
seem  to  mock  analysis.  It  is  probable  that  it 
indicates  one  of  those  tests  of  the  good  or  bad 
management  of  railways  which  may,  when  fully 
understood,  prove  of  great  value  to  the  share- 
holders. As  yet  we  can  only  call  attention  to 
the  fact. 

The  London  and  North-Western,  with  a re- 
duction of  gross  income  of  148,0002.  for  the 
half-year,  on  a gross  annual  income,  in  1878,  of 

9.390.0002.,  has  economised  137,0002.,  or  92  per 
cent,  of  its  loss,  in  working  expenses.  The 
North  Staffordshire,  losing  12,2402.,  has  saved 

17.8572.,  or  145  per  cent,  of  its  loss,  being  thus 
5,6002.  to  the  good.  A certain  relation  may  be 
perceived  if  we  take  out  the  percentages  of 
saving  as  compared  to  Iobs  of  traffic.  Thus  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  recouped  66  per 
cent.,  the  North-Eastern  61,  and  the  Sheffield 
and  Manchester  58£  per  cent.,  of  their  losses  by 
their  savings. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Northern,  with 
an  additional  income  of  66,0002.,  has  increased  its 
working  expenses  by  only  32  per  cent,  of  that  in- 
crease; and  the  Great  Eastern,  with  an  additional 
income  of  40,0002.,  has  increased  ils  working 
expenses  by  only  18 i per  cent,  of  that  sum. 
These  are  lines  of  approximately  similar  descrip- 
tion of  traffic,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  as 
affording  examples  of  the  relation  borne  to  the 
economy  effected  under  somewhat  similar  con- 
ditions, on  an  increasing  and  on  a decreasing 
income. 

Among  passenger  lines,  the  London  and  South- 
Western  has  had  an  increase  in  working  ex- 
penses which  swallows  up  85  per  cent,  of  its 

50.0002.  of  additional  traffic.  But  the  London 
and  Brighton  has  spent  4202.  more  to  earn 

30.0002.  less.  The  South-Eastern  has  econo- 
mised 20  per  cent,  out  of  its  loss  of  44,0002. 
The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  has  econo- 
mised 22^  per  cent,  out  of  its  loss  of  14,6002., 
And  the  two  Metropolitan  lines,  taken  together, 
have  spent  3,9002.  less,  in  order  to  earn  5,3002. 
more,  than  in  the  corresponding  half  of  1878. 

We  are  anxious  not  to  be  in  too  great  a hurry 
to  draw  an  inference  from  these  figures.  We 
are  content  at  present  to  give  to  the  shareholder 
an  additional  element  of  contemplation  by 
showing  the  per-centage  relation  of  the  figures 
which  are  already  in  his  hands.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  rate  of  wages  differs  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  that 
the  cost  of  working  any  line  is  affected  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  volume  of  the  traffic. 
It  is  possible  that  the  corrections  which  are  due 
to  these  differences,  if  we  had  the  means  of 
making  them,  would  explain  the  slight  diffe- 
rences in  similar  groups  of  lines,  such  as  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Midland,  the 
North-Eastern,  and  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
railways.  In  other  cases  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  such  figures  as  those  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  returns  point  to  a less  of 
non-remunerative  traffic;  while  the  difference 
of  the  advantage  acquired  by  the  Great  Eastern 
and  by  the  London  and  South-Western  lines,  in 


their  respective  increases  of  40,0002.  and  50, OC 
of  traffic,  is  very  noteworthy.  The  steady  g; 
in  earning  power  of  the  purely  passenger  lie  ’ 
which  are  on  the  increase  in  their  gross  incom 
when  compared  with  the  small  saving  of 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the  ex> 
cost  of  the  London  and  Brighton,  on  a decrease 
revenue,  points,  we  suggest,  to  the  cost  of  cc; 
petition,  as  it  prevents  each  company  fr. 
diminishing  the  number  of  its  trains  in  prop 
tion  to  the  diminution  of  traffic.  To  take; 
one  or  two  carriages  does  not  make  much  dJ 
rence  in  the  cost  per  train-mile.  On  the  ofc 
hand,  when  freight  does  not  come  freight-tre 
are  not  run.  Our  columns  are  hardly  the  pi 
for  a more  full  analysis  of  these  pregnant  fat 
But  we  think  it  important  to  call  attentiont 
the  valuable  results  that  maybe  obtained1 
such  an  analysis. 

On  the  whole  survey,  it  cannot  be  denied  td 
the  elasticity  of  the  system  under  a perioer 
general  depression  has  been  surprising,  i 
should  be  remembered  that  one  unseen  elenr 
of  diminution  of  net  receipts  to  the  compar 
may  be  traced  to  this  depression,  and  tha' 
the  gravitation  of  the  passenger  traffic  towj  * 
the  third  class.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
that  this  is  a net  loss  to  the  companies,  ~‘e 
example,  it  is  probable  that  the  third-class  v' 
senger  traffic  to  such  a place  as  Bournemoh 
pays  better  than  the  first-class,  because  a r 
riage  may  be  run  the  whole  distance  to  ci 
only  two  or  three  of  the  latter,  while  that  w; 
conveys  the  third-class  passengers  may  be  £■ 
over  and  over  again  in  the  journey.  This,  K‘c 
ever,  is  rather  a matter  of  competition  tha 
necessary  cost,  as  no  company  ought  to 
carriages  that  are  not  on  the  average  ff; 
filled,  and,  as  a rule,  only  do  run  them  in  or 
to  divert  passengers  from  other  linos.  Elasti 
is  visible  everywhere.  The  thing  wanted  :• 
develope  their  resources  aright,  and,  above  - 
to  nip  in  the  bud  the  over-active  elasticit'i 
capital  outlay. 


ORNAMENTATION  OF  THE  HOUSEHfl 
AND  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  ifl 
It  is  a theory  which  is  happily  now  * 
than  ever  generally  recognised,  that  instrud 
is  the  direct  road  to  the  aocomplislimec. 
the  smallest,  as  well]  as  the  highest,  a. 
But,  desirous  as  each  of  us  may  be  to  kit 
Socrates’s  wise  definition  of  his  own  pos > 
possesses  as  much  meaning,  if  not  indeed  n 
in  the  present  day,  than  it  did  in  those  cle. 
days.  “ What  I do  know,”  the  sage  remarked!, 
that  I know  nothing,”  and  in  the  advanc, 
the  sciences  this  position  is  essentially  the ., 
most  among  us.  It  is  a fable  of  old  iEs.i 
re-sung  by  the  later  fabulists,  La  Font, 
and  Gay,  that  characteristic  fable  of  the 
man  and  his  sons ; we  all  remember  the  I, 
tage  he  left  them  on  his  death-bed — a k 
which,  he  said,  dig  and  till,  and  search,  f<i 
contains  a treasure  you  will  find.  Produo, 
movement,  and  labour  are  alwayB  profitable,  i>j 
always  for  the  present,  at  least  for  the  fu- 
a fact  which  in  the  midst  of  the  existing! 
pression  which  weighs  on  the  commercial  y 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  a fact  whi<v 
particularly  striking  in  such  an  exhibition 
that  at  present  open  in  the  Palais  de  l’lndus: 
in  which  the  products  of  the  industrial  a;, 
ance  of  the  sciences  are  so  largely  represer 
and  which  to  the  student  forms  a small  enc 
prndia  in  action  of  the  studies  he  is  pursi 
There  are,  without  doubt,  many  scientific 
who  collect  their  facts  for  the  mere  plea 
of  continuing  their  researches,  without  the 
suggesting  itself  to  them  of  drawing  prac). 
consequences  from  their  application;  but 
seekers  have  their  use,  and  the  intelligent 
ventor  who  is  not  slow  to  avail  hlmselr  o 
means  thus  placed  at  bis  disposal,  ias  r 
than  once  had  to  thank  the  patient  laboui 
workers  in  the  rich  and  still  unreaped  harve.i 
science.  An  exhibition  such  as  this,  an; 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  affords  nume. 
instances  of  this  collaboration,  in  w ic 
practical  element  has  been  skilfully  app 
the  discoveries  of  science.  Such  noticeab; 
remarkable  in  the  modern  production  oi; 
necessities  which  the  exigencies  o ™ V 
existence  have  so  increased  about  us 
and  poor  alike  can  enjoy,  in  comparative! 
grees,  the  pleasure  of  luxury,  a quality^, 
haps  as  difficult  to  define  as  can  be 
In  the  days  of  Aurelain  silk,  was  a - 


XU  HUO  Ut □ ui  Jill.*  — — • .. 

enjoyed  alone  by  empresses,  but  now  i 

x artisan  s wife,  i 


Sunday  costume  of  every  artisan  s 
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i close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  murmurs 
jre  raised  against  the  extravagance  of  the 
pen  of  France,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  in  pos- 
ssiog  two  chemises  of  linen;  in  the  following 
jtury  the  noblest  courtiers  did  not  know  the 
of  handkerchiefs,  and  instances  of  this 
iure  might  with  ease  be  continued. 

■ lenceforward,  however,  economic  science 
1 solved  this  question  of  luxury  : when  it  is 
1,  natural  result  of  work  and  ease,  when  it  is 
>yed  in  common  with  thrift  and  the  accumu- 
on  of  capital,  it  is  a proof  of  prosperity  ; but, 
the  other  hand,  when  it  is  fictitious,  the 
ilt  of  false  pride  or  vanity,  to  be  in  accordance 
h fashion,  when  it  can  be  traced  to  the 
effects  of  an  administration  or  a govern- 
it,  erroneously  urging  extravagance  “ for 
good  of  trade  ” and  the  encouragement  of 
ietry,  from  every  point  of  view  such  luxury 
) be  deplored,  and  leads  to  consequences  of 
cb,  perhaps,  the  present  condition  of  the  com- 
i cial  world  is  only  one  example.  It  is  but 
i t (in  spite  of  Lord  Burghley’s  recently  ex- 
i ised  opinion  on  this  point)  that  each  of  us 
> lid  enjoy  a degree  of  luxury  relative  to  our 
clition,  without  detriment  io  that  reasonable 
Niomy  which  allows  us  to  continue  the  habits 
each  have  contracted.  The  two  degrees  of 
,iry,  that  which  alone  remains  satisfied  at 

I utmost  expenditure,  or  that  which  remains 
ented  by  a small  outlay,  are  not  ill-repre- 
ed  in  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie,  particularly 
i bat  group  of  the  classification  which  refers 
i he  adornment  of  the  house,  though,  truth 
.Ifcell,  the  exhibits,  excepting  always  the 
dutiful  and  costly  works  of  some  of  the 
)j-known  upholsterers,  in  their  reproductions 
irevival  of  the  cabinets,  dressers  and  cre- 
:es  of  the  Renaissance,  or  in  the  hangings 
9j  tapestries  “ style  Louis  Treize,”  appa- 
ly  supply  more  subject  for  reflection  on 
qt  to  avoid  than  on  what  to  purchase ; we, 
ed,  hardly  envy  the  imagined  happy  pos- 
>r  of  any  piece  of  the  endless  show  of 
l?ely  and  finely  painted  pottery  and  porce- 
::and  shapeless  vases,  and  plates,  and  cups 
>f|  saucers,  and  “ artistic  bronzes,”  the  gilt 
•,'iney- pieces,  and  the  gaudy  clocks,  as  to 
b,  the  more  the  French  are  abused,  the 
»!>  they  seem  determined  to  thrust  them  into 
[ iworld,  and  all  the  hundred  other  so-called 
tjects  of  art  ” which,  in  each  succeeding 
o ch  exhibition,  continue  to  offend  the  person 
qtste. 

the  present  day,  exception  made  in  the 
i'lof  the  small,  but  happily  increasing,  number 
mouses  in  whioh  the  evidences  of  good  taste 
c o be  met,  the  mass  may  be  divided  into  two 
es : the  too  bare  and  the  too  crowded, 
h in  each  case,  according  to  the  taste  of 
i occupants,  resemble  either  the  furnished 
ngorthe  curiosity-dealer’s  shop.  A want 
uidencc  of  some  degree  of  luxury  denotes, 
•rule,  the  empty  mind,  the  thoughts  absent 
■i  the  home,  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  occu- 
3;  au(!  as  such  a room  is  entered  a sensation 
till  strikes  the  observant  mind, 
th  a choice  to  be  made  in  such  a bazaar  as 
now  open  in  the  Palais  de  T Industrie,  for 
ch  it  must  really  be  looked  upon,  how  would 
possible  for  any  but  those  gifted  with  that 
rience  and  knowledge  and  perceptive  power 
ii ih  constitute  the  possession  of  taste,  to  avoid 
icing  an  effect  so  often  to  be  met  with  in 
■ iiousea  of  our  friends,  but  which,  with  all 
; i boasted  taste,  is  even  oftener  to  be  met 
in  the  appartements  of  the  French  ? 
ice  our  first  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  when 
and  suddenly  awoke  to  a consciousness  of 
msatisfactory  condition  in  artistic  matters, 
a revolution  in  the  matter  of  what  it  has 
decided  shall  be  called  “ household  taste  ” 
oeen  effected  as  can  scarcely  be  paralleled, 
rica  within  a few  years  has  taken  up  as 
uly,  even  if  not  more  warmly,  the  question, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  writers  and 
lishers  have  been  busy  in  producing  works 
as  may  propagate  the  knowledge  of  a sort 
taste.”  Such  cannot  be  said  for  the  Con- 
! ’>  w^ere  the  traditions  of  “ Conservatoire  ” 
liously  conserve,  among  all  but  the  numerous 
ptions,  the  wildest  and  most  mistaken  views 
srnmg  “household  taste.” 

? unfortunate  extreme,  it  is  true,  has  been 
ed  in  England  when  second-rate  up- 
■erers  fill  the  advertisement  pages  of  our 
ials  with  the  careful  delineations  of  their 
isigned  but  pompously-designated  “Early 
ish  mu-rors  and  sideboards,  their  shoddy 
i-covered  tables,  and  bracket  shelves  and 
er-cupboards ; but,  on  the  Continent,  and 


in  such  an  exhibition  as  that  at  present 


open  in  Paris,  it  is  alone  the  person  of 
means  who  is  enabled  to  possess  an  object 
or  piece  of  furniture  in  good  style ; those 
possessors  of  taste  who  have  not  at  their  com- 
mand a long  purse,  and  who  seek  in  more 
modest  simplicity  the  elegance  which  they 
demand,  are  sorely  tried,  and  find  it  almost  im- 
possible, except  perhaps  in  the  broker’s  shop, 
to  satisfy  their  desires. 

To  mention,  in  the  exhibition  at  present  being 
held  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  any  one  or  more  of 
the  numerous  specimens  of  the  furniture-maker’s 
art  would  be  worse  than  invidious ; the  old 
names  come  again  to  the  front,  not  a little 
increased  in  number  by  the  various  models  of 
furniture  intended  for  double  uses,  many  carry- 
ing out  precisely  that  bean-ideal  of  usefulness 
spoken  of  by  Goldsmith, — 


by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  one  of  his  valuable  series  of 


"A  bed  by  night,  a chest  of  drawers  by  day,” 
whose  construction  has  before  now  puzzled 
more  than  one  ingenious  schoolboy.*  Intended 
for  the  small  quarters  which  French  people 
seem  so  particularly  attached  to,  such  useful 
pieces  of  furniture  would  scarcely  recommend 
themselves  to  our  English  idea  of  comfort ; but 
certainly  the  facility  of  the  management  and  the 
neatness  of  their  effect  are  fascinating,  if  not  to 
the  pocket,  at  leastto  the  eye.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  mention  the  hundred  accessories  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  household  here  presented  : the 
pottery  and  porcelain  for  daily  use,  the  mirrors 
and  the  glass  ware.  We  must  say,  however,  of 
one  firm,  distinguished  for  its  skill  in  this  latter 
beautiful  art, — Messrs.  Salviati, — that  their  pro- 
ducts (as  exhibited  in  the  pavilion  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic),  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  having 
advanced  in  taste  since  the  day,  not  so  many 
years  since,  when  their  beautiful  Murano  glass 
deceived  the  wary  dealers  of  Wardour-street. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

In  the  quiet  town  in  which  Viollet-le-Duc 
died,  and  where  be  has  left  some  of  the  last 
traces  of  his  work  as  a restorer  (in  the  Protestant 
cathedral  of  Lausanne),  his  earthly  remains  will 
rest.  The  simplicity  which  has  marked  the 
whole  of  his  long  and  active  career  was  i-eve- 
rently  observed  in  the  funeral  of  the  eminent 
architect,  round  whose  grave  were  gathered 
many  of  his  old  friends,  but  no  addresses  were 
delivered,  a mark  of  respect  paid  to  the  last 
wishes  of  the  simple-minded  artist.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  know  the  steps  taken  by  great 
minds  in  preparation  for  their  end,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Mdme.  Viollet-le-Duc,  the 
testamentary  wishes  of  the  deceased  archi- 
tect have  been  made  known  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Soci6te  Nationale  des  Architectes 
de  France,  of  which  he  was  the  active  president. 
Seven  years  ago  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  his  lawyer  by  the  deceased  : — 

“ July  10,  1872. 

“ Dear  Sir, — It  is  each  one’s  duty  to  prepare 
for  all  eventualities,  and  the  sole  thing  which, 
during  my  lifetime,  would  tormenc  me,  would 
be  the  thought  of  the  platitudes  which  good 
people  would  believe  themselves  obliged  to  say 
over  my  tomb. — Ever  yours, 

“ Viollet-le-Duc.” 

This  letter  contained  the  following  instruc- 
tions: — “ I desire  that  my  funeral  shall  be  of 
the  simplest  character,  without  any  affectation, 
merely  that  the  obligatory  formalities  shall  be 
fulfilled,  nothing  more.  If  I die  while  travelling 
I desire  that  my  body  may  be  left  and  interred 
in  the  place  of  my  decease,  and  that  my  heirs 
may  be  thus  spared  the  transport  of  a useless  and 
troublesome  corpse.  Wherever  I may  be  buried 
I desire  that  over  my  grave  no  addresses  may 
be  made,  aud  that  a simple  slab  Bhall  cover  me, 
bearing  simply  my  name,  ‘ Eugene  Viollet-le- 

Duc,  born  January  27,  1814,  died .’  Signed, 

‘ Viollet-le-Duc.’  ” 

The  energy  of  the  artist  who  has  thus  been 
so  suddenly  snatched  away  can  scarcely  be  more 
characteristically  proved  than  by  mentioning 
the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  few  short 
weeks’  leisure  he  was  able  to  enjoy  from  time 
to  time  in  the  mountain  air  of  Switzerland,  he 
was  preparing  a minute  topographical  study  of 
Mont  Blanc,  while  only  within  a week  or  so  has 
been  advertised  as  “ in  the  press  ” a new  work 


Or  resembling  that  mysterious  piece  of  furniture  which 

Dickens  has  immortalised,  and  which,  in  resembling  a 
bookcase,  was  in  reality  a bedstead. 


“ Histories,”  the  “ Histoire  d’un  Dessinateur.” 

The  death  of  this  illustrious  Frenchman  has 
scarcely  more  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public  than  the  recent  fStes  at  Perpignan  in 
honour  of  Francois  Arago,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  the  determination  (in  the  midst  of  a war 
between  Spain  and  France)  of  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  on  which  has  been  founded  the  whole 
metric  system  in  use  on  the  Continent,  and  on 
which  depends  the  decimal  system  of  calcula- 
tion which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  adopted  by 
all  civilised  countries.  Arago’s  life,  in  its  earliest 
years  one  series  of  exciting  adventures,  was 
ever  devoted  to  the  cause  of  science.  Ho  was  a 
student  not  alone  contented  with  being  a great 
savant,  but  determined  to  make  his  science 
useful  to  the  world ; a wise  and  ardent  poli- 
tician who  never  failed  to  utter  his  opinion, 
founded  in  the  sound  school  of  experience, 
whenever  in  the  early  days  of  this  century  the 
great  questions  of  the  marine,  canals,  and  rail- 
roads were  brought  before  the  Chamber.  It 
was  by  his  recommendation  that  national  recom- 
penses  were  decreed  to  Vicat,  one  of  the  in- 
ventors of  hydraulic  cement,  and  to  Daguerre, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  photography ; it  is  to 
Arago’s  influence  that  the  artistic  world  owes 
the  Government  purchase  of  the  cabinet  ot 
M.  Du  Sommerard,  now  the  precious  collection 
of  the  Musee  de  Cluny ; while  his  Parliamentary 
reports  on  the  Seine  navigation,  on  the  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  railroads  in  France, 
and  on  the  fortification  of  Paris,  have  been 
justly  considered  as  masterpieces  of  logic  and 
science.  It  is  the  memory  of  this  great  man 
which  has  been  celebrated  in  the  unveiling  at 
Perpignan  of  M.  Mercie’s  excellent  statue  of 
Arago,  and  throughout  France,  in  the  hearts  of 
all  scientific  students  and  philanthropists. 

But  science  in  France  possesses  many  forms, 
and  the  science  of  life  is  no  less  honoured  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  than  is  its  more  generally 
acknowledged  relation,  the  science  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  observatory.  With  the  end 
of  September  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  chilly 
evenings,  earlier  this  year  than  usual,  the 
watering-places,  after  their  short  season,  are 
being  deserted ; Paris  is  again  receiving  its 
faithful  inhabitants,  and  the  artistic  world  is 
re-assembling  in  the  capital.  We  cannot  unfor- 
tunately here  wait  with  pleasurable  expectation 
for  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  at  this  time  of 
the  year  like  that  held  at  Burlington  House 
each  winter,  or  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  by 
the  various  minor  societies, — a strange  fact  in 
an  art  capital  passionately  fond  of  exhibitions ; 
and  so  the  artistic  world  throws  itself  into 
theatrical  interest,  and  the  active  doings  of  the 
painters,  the  sculptors,  and  the  architects  are 
set  aside  till  the  spring,  when  the  talk  in  the 
ateliers  of  the  Salon  and  the  Prix  de  Rome 
begins  to  again  attract  the  attention  of  that 
comparatively  limited  number  of  thiukers  which 
we  are  apt  to  call  the  public. 

The  winter  theatrical  season  has  commenced, 
aud  the  mediocre  success  of  the  few  new  pieces 
that  have  so  far  appeared  only  the  more  pre- 
disposes one  to  welcome  the  old  favourites,  the 
revival  of  past  successes.  Foremost  among 
these  has  been  the  representation  of  George 
Sand’s  charming  pastoral  play  of  “ Claudie”  in 
the  qHiet  little  Cluny  Theatre  in  the  classic 
Quartier  Latin,  under  the  shadow  of  the  more 
classic  ruins  of  Julian’s  Thermm  and  the  Cluny 
Museum,  aud  within  but  a few  steps  of  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens  and  the  humble  lodging 
in  which  George  Sand  passed  her  romautic 
youth  ; and  here  has  been  revived  “ Claudie,” 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  first  represented 
at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  when  poor  Fechter 
took  the  part  of  the  sentimental  Sylvain.  It 
has  been  a treat  to  the  more  refined  public  this 
simple  play  undisturbed  by  the  usual  falsely- 
delineated  life  of  “ society,”  a piece  breathing 
all  that  poetic  idealism  which  George  Sand’s 
brother  artists,  such  painters  as  Mason  aud 
Millet,  Breton  and  Walker,  have  so  successfully 
thrown  into  their  glowing  canvasses.  Those  who 
may  cry  out  at  the  want  of  realistic  truth  in 
this  poetic  representation  of  country  existence 
may  be  right,  but  we  none  the  less  admire  this 
conventional  power  which  has  thrown  such  a 
romance  round  the  hard-working  existence  of 
the  sower  and  the  reaper,  who  seem  at  the 
present  moment  more  than  ever  entitled  to  our 
sympathy.  The  first  night  of  this  revival  of 
“ Claudie”  was  a characteristic  scene,  and  one 
those  present  will  long  remember,  as  they  will 
the  sympathetic  homage  paid  to  the  romantio 
authoress  in  the  sculptured  delineation  crowned 
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amidst  the  costumed  representatives  of  her 
numerous  creations  ; the  pedestal  honed 
Injurious  flowers,  which  by  a delicate  attention 
had  been  specially  sent  by  Mdme.  Maurice  Sand 
from  George  Sand's  old  garden  at  Nohant 

But  notwithstanding  that  old  favourites  are 
being  sncceasfully  revived  in  Pans,  amidst  the 
thankful  acknowledgments  of  the  people  of  taste, 
there  are  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  the 
Parisians  instances  of  ingratitude;  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  Theatre  Italien,  trans- 
formed into  a huge  insurance-office,  will  long 
remain  a blot  on  the  artistic  reputation  of  Pans 
society.  Peeling  unjustified  satisfaction  with 
their  own  meagre  performances  at  M.  Garmer  s 
grand  and  gaudy  New  Opera-house,  the  Parisians 
have  allowed  one  of  tho  chief  features  of  their 
winter  season  to  pass  away,  and  Pans  will  no 
longer  hear  the  delicious  strains  of  Rossini,  ot 
Donizetti,  of  Bellini,  and  of  Mozart,  interpreted 
with  Italian  gusto  in  the  liquid  tongue  in  which 
their  libretti  were  composed.  The  house  has 
been  gutted,  and  the  faqades  (for  the  building 
stood  alone)  refaced,  and,  truth  to  tell,  beauti- 
fied ; the  masons  are  busily  at  work,  and  betore 
long  the  transformation  will  have  taken  place. 

Long  before  the  Avenue  de  V Opera  cub  its 
pretentious  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  his- 
ioric  streets  round  this  Th&tre  Italien,  how 
often  must  Thaokeray  have  seen  the  opera- 
cloaks  and  carriages  whisk  by,  from  the  window 
of  Terre’s  inn,  in  the  rue  Neuve  des  retits 
Champs,  that  street, — 

“ For  which  no  rhyme  onr  language  yields 
The  New-atreet  of  the  Little  Fields  : 

And  here’s  an  inn  not  rich  and  splendid. 

Bat  still  in  comfortable  case  ; 

The  which  in  youth  I oft  attended, 

To  cat  a bowl  of  Bouillabaisse.* 

And  how  changed  is  the  facade,  perhaps,  as 
wo  have  already  said,  for  the  better,  but  alas  . 
no  longer  the  faejade  of  the  Theatre  Italien, 
bat  the  well-restored  home  of  a prosperous 
insurance  company,  from  the  scaffold-cased 
sides  of  which,  only  the  other  day,  might  have 
been  seen  fluttering  the  mangled  bills  of  the 
last  performances. 

Lovers  of  acting  had  last  Saturday  an  agree- 
able and  rare  treat  in  hearing  the  justly  famous 
Italian  actress,  Ristori,  for  one  night,  at  the 
Theatre  des  Nations,  on  the  occasion  of  a charity 
fete  in  ’ favour  of  some  suffering  Alsaciens. 
Though  on  her  way  through  Paris  to  Denmark, 
the  generous  heart  of  Ristori,  who  too  well 
remembers  the  Austrian  occupation  of  her  be- 
loved “ Venezia,”  sympathised  with  the  sufferers 
in  those  severed  provinces  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  that  is  why,  after  she  had  been  absent 
from  Paris  for  more  than  ten  years,  we  were 
able  last  Saturday  to  applaud  the  really  great 
artist  in  the  magnificent  third  act  of  Schiller  s 
“ Maria  Stuarda.”  Whether  or  not  the  French 
critics  present  acknowledged  the  fact,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  unbiassed  observer  not  to 
remark  the  strangely  different  character  of  the 
tragic  power  of  the  veteran  but  still  vigorous 
artist,  and  that  to  be  seen  in  the  best  French 
theatres.  The  country  which  boasts  a Clairon, 
a Mdlle.  Mars,  and  a Rachel,  cannot  now  with 
justice  produce  a rival  to  Ristori,  or  even  her 
gifted  and  rising  contemporary,  Giacinta  Pez- 
zana,  whom  the  Parisians  have  not  yet  heard. 
The  round  ring  of  Ristori’s  measured  Italian,— 
bo  well  known  to  the  London  public,— forms  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  siDg-song  cadence  of  the 
French  stage,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  could 
not  fail  to  have  felt  on  last  Saturday  night, 
satisfied  that  this,  his  recently-expressed  com- 
plaint against  the  delivery  on  the  Franch  stage, 
was  justified. 

A special  treat  is  held  out  in  the  recently- 
published  programme  for  October  of  a series  of 
historical  matinees,  or  morning  performances, 
which  are  divided  into  two  classes,  plays  repre- 
senting and  produced  in  certain  epochs  of 
French  history,  and  a second  series  of  inter- 
national matindes.  In  the  former  we  are  to  have 
represented  a piece  of  the  Gaulish  period,  by 
the  distinguished  historian,  M.  Henri  Martin; 
then  follow  representative  plays  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  reign  of  Louis  Sill,  (with  pieces  by 
Corneille  and  Scarron) ; that  of  Louis  XIY. 
(Moli&re  and  Racine)  ; Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI. 
(the  “ Marriage  of  Figaro,”  by  Beaumarchais)  ; 


and  the  Revolution  (Joseph  Chenier’s  “ Charles 
IX.”).  The  international  series  is  to  comprise 
translations  and  adaptations  from  the  drama  of 
Greece,  Rome,  India,  England  ( ‘Henry  VIII. 
and  “The  Merry  Wives”),  Russia,  China, 
Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Spain, — this 
latter  in  a piece  by  Lopez  da  Vega.  Here  is  a 
programme  tempting  indeed,  and  a suggestion 
to  some  of  oiir  distracted  managers  unable  to 
find  attractive  novelty.  It  may  be  observed 
that  this  is  not  tho  first  season  in  Paris  of  these 
characteristic  morning  performances. 


* This  Bouillabaise  a noble  dish  is, — ■ 

A sort  of  soup  or  broth  or  brew, 

A hotch-potch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes 
That  Greenwich  never  conld  outdo  ; 

Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saflern. 
Boles,  onions,  garlic,  roach,  and  dace. 

All  these  you  pat  at  Terre’s  tavern, 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse.” 

Thickeray’s  Ballads, 


ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  COLORADO 
The  ground  examined  by  Mr.  Jackson  is  in  part 
the  same  and  everywhere  similar  to  that  tra- 
versed by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  is  bordered  by  Indian 
reservations.  The  country,  as  sketched  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  is  barren,  cut  up  by  “ labyrinthine 
canons,”  which  “ head  close  to  the  Dolores  on 
the  north,  and  ramify  the  plateaux  in  every 
direction  with  an  interminable  series  of  deep 
desolate  gorges,  and  wide  barren  valleys.  There 
is  not  a living  stream  throughout  this  whole 
region.  During  the  summer  months  water 
occurs  in  but  very  few  places,— generally  in 
pockets,  sometimes  in  springs,  where  the  excess, 
if  any,  is  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  hot  and 
thirsty  sands.”  In  winter,  however,  the  showers 
rapidly  gather  in  the  main  channels,  and  rush 
down  in  great  bat  short-lived  floods.  The  ruins 
on  the  McElmo  and  Hovenweep  consist  of  cliff 
houses  and  cave  dwellings,  and  are  like  those 
already  described.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  McElmo  and  the  Hovenweep 
canons,  upon  the  summit  of  the  “ Mesa,”  are 
some  very  curious  remains.  These  consist  of  small 
squares,  measuring  about  3 ft.  by  5 ft.,  arranged 
in  rows  2 ft.  and  3 ft.  deep,  facing  to  various 
points  of  the  compass,  and  formed  by  thin  slabs  of 
sand-rock  set  on  edge.  There  are  also  a few  circles. 
They  occupy  the  whole  of  a level  area  of  about 
22. i acres,  only  joined  to  the  main  plateau  by  a 
narrow  neck,  across  which  a wall  formerly 
extended.  It  is  conjectured,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  explanation,  that  they  were  graves  ; 
but  nothing  whatever  beyond  a thin,  layer  of 
vegetable  charcoal  has  been  met  with  in  any  of 
them.  Similar  groups  of  rectangles  are  found 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  region,  in  the 
valleys  as  well  as  on  the  Mesa  tops. 

Remains  of  round  watch-towers  on  the  ele- 
vated plateaux,  often  far  from  water,  are 
frequent,  and  form  another  important  feature. 
BeiDg  situated  in  regions  where  cultivation  and 
permanent  residence  are  impossible,  it  seems 
likely  that  they  were  the  places  of  look-out  and 
refuge  of  [shepherds,  who  brought  their  flocks 
to  graze. 

Among  the  more  important  ruins  in  the  main 
valley  of  the  San  Juan,  aro  those  of  an  extensive 
quadrangular  and  Bomewhat  massive  stone 
building,  of  extreme  antiquity,  to  judge  by  its 
crumbled  state.  The  rooms  are  arranged  round, 
and  converge  towards,  a semicircular  series  of 
seven  chambers,  enclosing  a central  room  of  the 
same  form.  Thi3  building  had  a river  frontage 
of  158  ft.,  and  beyond  it  can  be  traced  rect- 
angular corrals  or  inclosures  within  adobe  walls, 
which,  it  is  conjectured,  were  used  for  cattle. 
In  the  bluff  immediately  underneath  is  a rovy  of 
“rock-shelters”  occupying,  as  usual,  a niche 
formed  by  the  weathering  of  a soft  stratum  be- 
tween harder  rocks,  assisted  perhaps  by  digging. 
The  niche,  about  300  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  deep, 
contains  the  remains  of  numerous  small  dwell- 
ings, averaging  about  6 ft.  square,  and  in  which 
it  is  barely  possible  to  stand  upright,  communi- 
cating together  by  small  windows.  Very  nume- 
rous dwellings  of  this  kind,  situated  in  almost 
inaccessible  positions,  occur  in  the  bluffs  which 
closely  border  the  river.  “ Ooe  group  consists 
of  a row  of  three  small  houses  built  upon  a ledge 
running  horizontally  along  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  bluff,  about  60  ft.  above  the  trail 
immediately  below  it.  The  ledge  was  so  narrow 
that  the  buildings  occupied  every  available  inch 

of  its  surface No  possible  means  of 

access  were  discernible,  and  if  ladders  were 
ever  used  they  were  taller  than  any  of  the  trees 
available  for  that  purpose  now  growing  in  this 
vicinity.” 

One  of  the  most  'striking,  perhaps,  from  its 
position,  of  all  the  cave  dwellings,  is  situated  at 
the  back  of  a wide-mouthed  semicircular  cave, 
100  ft.  in  depth.  The  houses  in  this  case  were 
considerably  larger  than  usual,  and  one-8toried. 


* See  D.  823.  ante. 


The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  implies  that  1 
there  were  workshops  and  kitchens  in  common, 
and  eleven  smaller  dwelling-chambers.  From  > 
certain  round  holes  drilled  in  the  rocky  floor,  it  ■ 
is  inferred  that  the  people  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  loom,  and  grooves  worn  in  the 
rock  are  thought  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  i; 
the  stone  implements  were  shaped  and  polished.  i| 
“The  masonry  displayed  in  the  construction  of' 
tho  walls  is" very  creditable;  a symmetrical i 
curve  is  preserved  throughout  the  whole  line,  i 
and  every  portion  perfectly  plumb  ; the  sub-  i 
divisions  are  at  right  angles  to  the  front.  The. 
stones  employed  are  of  the  size  used  in  all 
similar  structures,  and  are  roughly  broken  to  a 
uniform  size.  More  attention  Beems  to  have 
been  paid  to  securing  a smooth  appearance.  : 
upon  the  exterior  than  the  interior  surfaces,  the 
clay  cement  being  spread  to  a perfectly  plane 
surface,  sometbing  like  a modern  stucco  finish.”- 
In  the  Rio  de  Chelly,  which  is  a small  tributary 
entering  the  San  Juan  Valley  from  the  south.i 
is  another  remarkable  ruin.  In  a bend  of  the 
valley  is  a recess,  70  ft.  above  the  dried-up  bed 
of  the  stream,  and  overhung  by  a massive  walk 
of  sandstone,  in  which  was  found  a “ cave-town.  V 
The  cave-town  consisted  of  a solidly-constructed; 
central  round  tower,  and  grouped  about  thin 
were  some  seventy  - five  rooms,  the  whole! 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  appearing  admir; 
ably  adapted  for  defence. 

In  a side  canon  of  the  same  valley,  compara 
tively  perfect  remains  of  a two-storied  housi 
were  found.  This  was  perched  as  usual  in 
small  niche  in  the  rocky  cliffs,  and  was  onl; 
accessible  by  a long  flight  of  stairs  cut  in  thn, 
smooth  rock. 

Epsom  Creek,  another  tributary  of  the  Sa. 
Juan,  enters  its  valley  from  the  opposite  sid 
to  the  Rio  de  Chelley,  and  also  contains  in  oui„ 
of  its  lateral  canons  a numerous  group  of  ruimi, 
Most  of  these  are  mere  single-roomed,  smoke 
blackened  “ cubby-holes.”  “ In  one  instance 
bluff,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  contain,, 
half  a dozen  small  houses  sandwiched  iu  il 
various  strata,  the  highest  being  150  ft.  abov, 
the  valley.  Each  consists  of  but  one  room, 
and  one  of  them  is  a perfect  specimen  of  adobe 
plastered  masonry,  hardly  a crack  appearing 
npon  its  smoothly-stuccoed  surface.”  Near  tu 
entrance  to  this  canon  is  a square  tower,  bui  ■ 
on  a large  and  now  perfectly  inaccessib-:, 
boulder.  In  the  Epsom  valley  itself,  amon 
others,  are  the  almost  effaced  ruins  of  a ooi.< 
siderable  town,  including  several  round  towe:„ 
and  large  rectangular  buildings.  JH| . 11 

The  Montezuma  canon,  also  on  the  north  sn 
of  the  San  Juan  valley,  is  merely  a narroi,, 
gorge,  1,500  ft.  deep,  and  with  precipitoin 
sides.  The  bed  of  the  stream,  when  surveye- 
contained  but  a few  stagnant  pools,  and  w! 
densely  thicketed  with  oak,  brush,  and  taugl<  ■ 
vines.  Yet  this  narrow  valley  Mr.  Jacksi, 
describes  as  having  been  once  thickly  pop 
lated.  “ YVe  had  gone  but  a few  rods  befdi 
we  commenced  picking  up  pieces  of  potter 
and  meeting  other  evidences  of  former  occ 
pation.  Within  three  miles  a cave-shelb 
appeared,  and  then,  as  the  valley  widened, 
was  dotted  in  many  places  with  mounds  thick: 
strewn  over  with  the  ever-accompauyiug  ( 
ramio  handiwork  of  the  ancient  people  | 
whose  footsteps  we  were  following,  whi, 
occurred  so  frequently,  and  to  such  an  extet 
as  to  excite  astonishment  at  the  numbers  tl, 
narrow  valley  must  have  supported.’  Ma  i 
of  the  dwellings  can  only  be  approached  * 
means  of  steps  or  small  foot-holes  cut  m t 
smooth  sandstone,  and  other  stairways  se<i, 
to  have  been  made,  as  means  of  escape  m 
enemies,  up  the  nearly  perpendicular  sic 
of  the  canon.  About  half  way  up  the  Mon 
zuma  canon  a second  canon  inte™ectB;. 
when  the  bottoms  widen,  and  are  -U0  y 
or  300  yards  across,  and  “ are  literally  cov 
with  ruins,  evidently  those  of  an  extent- 
settlement  or  community.”  “ The  ruina I co • ' < 
entirely  of  great  solid  mounds  of  rocky  t 
piled  up  in  rectangular  masses,  covered  ju 
earth  and  a brush-growth,  bearing  every  indr 
tic  of  extreme  age  ; jnst  how  old  « 
impossible  to  tell  as  to  say  bow  old  the  roots, 
this  canon  are.  This  group  is  a mile  m ™g 
io  the  middle  of  the  valley.space,  and  upon  o . 
sides  of  the  wash.  Each  separate , bofid, 
would  cover  a space,  generally,  of  10  • 

they  are  seldom  divided  into  more  than  two 
fooi  apartments.  Belies  were  abandon  ,brol 
pottery  aDd  arrow-points  b®10S  ®BP®  ’ . t 

f ul  and  of  excellent  quality.  Still  farther  nm 
. canon  increases  to  500  and  800  yards  i 
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id  promontories  extend  partly  across  it,  or 
ive  been  washed  into  mounds  by  the  stream, 
ach  of  these, — sixteen  to  eighteen  in  number 
iifchin  a distance  of  fifteen  miles, — is  crowned 
jith  ruins  of  old  and  massive  stone-built 
ructures,  which  commanded  a clear  look-out 
and  down  the  canon.  These  structures,  now 
a complete  state  of  ruin  and  overgrown,  were 
ctangular,  and  from  30  ft.  by  50  ft.  to  100  ft. 
' 200  ft.  square,  and  consisted  of  a mass  of 
iall  rooms  arranged  without  any  appearance 
order,  and  conforming  to  the  irregularities  of 
ie  surface  on  which  they  are  built.  One  of 
ese  is  singular  in  the  possession  of  a wall 
ji versing  a spur  or  bench  running  out  from  the 
aomontory  for  200  ft.,  and  elevated  10  ft.  above 
p valley.  Among  the  debris  once  forming  this 
nil  are  seven  stones  still  standing,  7 ft.  high 
jove  ground ; and  abutting  on  one  side  of  this 

1.11  are  the  remains  of  what  were,  perhaps, 
itle  inclosures.  About  the  lower  ends  of  these 
owns”  were  a number  of  the  small  diff- 
uses. One  of  these,  in  an  exceedingly  good 
j'te  of  preservation,  occupied  a deep  oval 
ille  in  a block  of  sandstone, — perched  about 
, ft.  above  the  valley.  Ruins  of  other  large 
hare  buildings  occur  abundantly  in  the  wider 
iQft  of  the  valley  beyond,  and  about  them  all 
idmense  quantities  of  pottery  and  flint  arrow- 
ids  lie  scattered. 

'1  separate  chapter  deals  with  the  finest  ruins 
all  in  the  little-known  Chaco  canon 
Irthern  New  Mexico.  They  are  situated 
put  seventy  to  eighty  miles  south  of  the 
; n Juan  group,  and  in  a somewhat  desolate 
Bntry. 

i?he  buildings  are  large,  many-chambered 
.ifices,  similar  in  construction  to  the  modern 
ajiblos,  but  built  more  solidly  and  with  greater 
e.  Eleven  of  these  ancient  pueblos  are 
cribed.  In  plan  they  are,  with  two  excep- 
is,  perfectly  rectangular,  and  occupy  either 
')  or  three  sides  of  a courtyard.  They  vary 
dchin  size,  and  probably  more  so  in  age.  The 
t;est  is  544  ft.  in  length  and  314  ft.  wide. 
Op  8 tones  employed  average  about  the  size  of 
liprdinary  brick  ; but  as  the  larger  pieces  were 
h uniform,  the  interstices  were  built  in  with 
a pieces  of  sandstone,  so  closely  and  com- 
ply fitted  together  that  the  joints  are  only 
ible  when  the  observer  is  quite  near.  “ A 
r mortar  was  used  plentifully  within  the  body 
he  wall,  but  does  not  appear  anywhere  upon 
n surface.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  the  con- 
i notion  of  the  doorways,  the  stones  being  more 
;ular  in  size,  and  the  corners  dressed  down  to 
feot  right  angles.”  In  some  cases  the  masonry 
nomposed  of  very  small  stones,  compactly 
:d,  without  any  cement  appearing  on  the 
:ace,  as  many  as  450  pieces  appearing  in  a 
are  yard.  Other  examples  of  masonry  show 
ipotly  equal  rectangular  stones,  of  the  size 
form  of  bricks,  and  between  these  are  in 
e cases  layers  of  smaller  tile-like  pieces, 
iliing  the  tile-layers  in  Roman  walls. 

'ne  of  these,  and  this  not  one  of  the  larger 
i is  estimated  to  have  accommodated  some 
[inhabitants.  They  all  comprise  estufas,  the 
;e8t  pueblo  possessing  as  many  as  twenty  of 
ie.  The  enclosed  courtyards  in  front  of  the 
dings  present  very  irregular  and  broken 
aces,  as  if  they  had  been  occupied  by 
erground  apartments,  now  fallen  in,  and  it 
imarkable  that  the  Moquis  at  the  present 
work  in  such  underground  rooms,  as  much 
warmth  in  winter  as  for  coolness  in  summer, 
y were  built  of  four  stories,  in  terraces, 
3ss  to  which  can  only  be  had  from  the  out- 
by  ladders,  and,  with  a further  view  to 


research  in  the  foundations  of  the  ruins,  which 
appear  to  be  filled  in  to  a considerable  depth, 
and  in  these  heaps,  would  probably  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  history  and  habits  of 
the  people.  No  excavations  have  yet  been 
made,  and  only  hasty  explorations,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  remains  be- 
neath the  ground  are  of  far  greater  importance 
than  those  which  still  stand  above. 

The  pottery  is  especially  remarkable.  “ All 
who  have  ever  visited  the  region  of  the  ancient 
ruins,  which  covers  all  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  and  portions  of  adjacent  territory, 
have  been  impressed  with  the  vast  quantities 
of  shattered  pottery  scattered  over  the  whole 
land,  sometimes  where  not  even  a rnin  now 
remains,  its  more  enduring  nature  enabling  it 
to  long  outlive  all  other  examples  of  the  handi- 
work of  the  makers.”  The  prevailing  ornament 
is  based  upon  the  Etruscan  key-border  with  a 
step-like  break  in  one  of  its  members.  More 
rarely  the  key-border  is  perfectly  Etruscan, 
and  the  well-known  Greek  scroll  border  is  used. 
A few  of  the  vessels  are  perfect,  and  their 
form  is  simple  and  not  without  dignity. 

Five  plates  of  the  modem  pottery  of  the 
Moqui  pueblos  are  engraved,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  help  contrasting  the  excellent  ornamenta- 
tion and  simple  outlines  of  the  one,  with  the 
crudeness  and  bizarre  forms  of  the  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  at  what  date  any  of 
these  buildings  were  constructed.  Mr.  Holmes 
considers  that  the  cliff  and  cave  dwellings  were 
occupied  until  at  least  as  late  as  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  and  that  the  pueblos  are  more 
ancient.  The  depth  and  position  in  which  some 
of  the  remains  are  buried,  especially  pieces  of 
excellently-painted  pottery,  preclude  any  very 
recent  period,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
preservation  of  wood  indicates  no  vast  antiquity. 
It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  remains 
belong  to  different  periods  extending  over  many 
centuries. 

It  is  evident  that,  owing  to  some  unknown 
cause,  a change  occurred  in  the  habits  of  the 
ancient  people,  and  that  they  forsook  the  hand- 
some and  spacious  pueblos,  perhaps  to  seek  safer 
and  less  conspicuous  abodes ; for  from  certain  in- 
dications, the  nearly  inaccessible  cave-dwellings 
seem  to  have  been  occupied  more  recently  than 
other  mins.  It  appears  as  if  it  had  become  of 
paramount  importance  to  them  that  their 
abodes  should  be  impregnable  and  concealed. 
No  speculations  on  this  point  are  hazarded  by 
the  authors,  but  the  suggestion  is  likely  to  occur 
to  the  reader  whether  the  extremely  defensive 
position  may  have  been  taken  up  owing  to 
pressure  of  wilder  and  more  warlike  neighbours 
of  the  East,  as  they  became  restless,  and 
migrated  in  front  of  the  first  colonisations  of 
America  from  Europe.  J.  S.  G. 


mce,  the  outer  walls  were  only  pierced  with 
T small  windows. 

tuch  of  the  wood-work  remains  in  some  of 
pueblos,  and  in  one  of  the  largest  the  floor 
hers  project  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  through  the  outer 
l on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  as  if 
nded  to  support  a balcony.  Lieutenant 
pson,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  the  pueblo  of 
ttro  Kettle  in  1849,  describes  a ceiling  of  one 
he  rooms,  which  seems  to  have  since  dis- 
eared.  “ The  ceiling  showed  two  main 
ms  laid  transversely.  On  these,  longitudi- 
y,  are  a number  of  smaller  ones  in  juxta- 
tion,  the  ends  being  tied  together  by  a 
nes  of  woody  fibre,  the  interstices  chinked 
vith  small  stones.  On  these  again,  trans- 
>ely,  in  close  contact,  was  a kind  of  lathing 
he  odour  and  appearance  of  cedar,  all  in  a 
1 state  of  preservation.” 
oticeable  features  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the 
;S  are  the  mounds  or  refuse  heaps,  consisting 
nly  of  broken  pottery  and  flint.  Systematic, 


obtained  by  the  use  of  the  spade,  instead  of 
that  of  the  plough,  were  considered  to  be  so 
valuable  as  to  compensate  the  labourer  for  the 
much  greater  cost  of  spade-labour,  as  compared 
with  horse-ploughing.  In  some  soils  and  for 
some  crops  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  estimate  was  correct.  But  the  case  is  alto- 
gether altered  by  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
plough,  the  Bcarifier,  and  the  other  mechanical 
means  for  pulverising  the  soil.  The  balance  of 
efficacy  is  entirely  changed.  It  is  now  in  the 
same  scale  as  the  balance  of  economy.  The 
subsoil  can  be  far  more  efficiently  reached  by 
steam  culture  than  it  can  be  by  hand  culture, 
unless  at  such  an  extra  expense  as  to  be  prac- 
tically prohibitory ; and  not  only  so,  but  the  no 
less  considerable  item  of  saved  time  has  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  essence  of  spade 
labour  is  that  it  should  be  gradually  applied. 
If  a large  amount  of  work  has  to  be  done  by 
the  spade,  either  a large  number  of  labourers 
has  to  be  employed,  or  the  progress  is  painfully 
slow.  Now,  the  breaking  up  of  the  ground  and 
preparing  it  for  new  crops,  the  very  moment 
that  the  old  crops  are  reaped,  is  an  essential 
element  of  good  farming,  and  one  which  is  in 
favour  of  steam  culture  and  against  hand 
culture  to  an  enormous  extent.  In  small  inter- 
secting pieces  of  land,  such  as  those  at  Ax- 
holme,  steam  culture  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
demands  a large  area  of  land  under  the  same 
treatment  at  the  same  time ; that  is  to  say,  it 
requires  a certain  size  of  holding. 

Again,  not  only  does  Bmall  culture  demand 
more  human  labour  than  great  culture,  but  it 
requires  that  labour  to  be  of  a more  costly  de- 
scription. For  unless  the  owner  - cultivator 
makes  more  out  of  the  land  by  his  work  than  a 
common  labourer  does,  he  is  in  no  whit  superior 
to  the  common  labourer.  He  may,  indeed,  have 
the  satisfaction  of  saying,  “The  field  is  my 
own!”  But  he  pays  a heavy  price  in  toil  for 
that  satisfaction.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  worth  his  while.  In  no  respect 
is  it  a benefit  to  the  nation.  This  is  the  case 
where,  as  at  Axholme,  the  main  business  of  the 
small  owner  is  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
Quite  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
cottage-garden.  The  labour  bestowed  upon  that 
is  an  unt'elt  toil.  An  hour  in  the  day,  bestowed 
on  the  garden,  for  300  days  out  of  the  year, 
would  be  rather  a recreation  than  a hardship  to 
many  a cottager.  But  that  hour  a day  would 
represent  a month’s  work,  and  indeed  much 
more  than  a month’s  work,  in  the  year.  For  in 
the  labour  of  petty  culture  it  is  the  constant 
tendance,  and  the  apt  attention  to  little  things 
at  the  exact  moment  that  is  proper,  which  are  of 
value,  rather  than  steady  or  rapid  work.  The 
actual  amount  of  digging  in  the  year  will  bo 
small,  and  so  distributed  as  to  be  almost  unfelt 
as  a toil.  It  is  the  constant  application  of  the 
light  work,  which  adds  so  little  to  the  sheer  toil 
of  the  gardener,  which  makes  garden  culture 
answer.  Thus  the  requirements  of  the  field  and 
the  garden  are  reversed ; and  the  method  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  size  of  ownership,  that  pay  best 
for  the  one,  pay  worst  for  the  other. 

There  is  another  element  of  comparison  which, 
it  demands  a case  like  that  of  Axholme  to 
display.  Of  all  the  toil  of  the  labourer,  that 
which  it  is  most  desirable  to  diminish  by 
mechanical  aid,  or  by  other  means,  is  the  toil  of 
walking  to  and  from  his  work.  In  the  cottage 
garden  this  toil  is  at  the  minimum.  When  the 
holdings  form  the  more  serious  part  of  the 
business  of  life,  as  in  the  case  in  question,  it  is 
at  a maximum.  So  keen,  we  are  told,  is  the 
competition  for  land,  that  space  is  grudged  for 
trees, — for  hedges, — for  barns, — for  boundaries, 
— we  suppose  for  roads.  ~ Thus  the  distance  of 
daily  walk  added  to  the  daily  toil  is  great.  And 
that  is  the  case  not  for  the  man  alone,  but  for 
the  carriage  of  the  produce  to  the  barn,  to  the 
thrashing- floor,  or  to  the  spotwhioh,  in  a normal 
farm,  would  be  as  central  as  possible  for  the 
produce. 

When  we  Bay  that  absence  of  hedges  means 
absence  of  birds,  and  that  absence  of  birds 
means  abundance  of  slugs,  snails,  grubs,  beetles, 
wire-worms,  caterpillers,  and  the  whole  vast 
army  of  foes  to  the  farmer,  we  may  be  told 
that  the  objection  applies  to  some  large  farms 
also.  Unfortunately  it  does.  But  in  thac  case 
it  may  be  expected  that  experience  will  be  a 
teacher.  In  the  case  of  the  numerous  small 
holdings,  the  absence  of  hedges  is  a necessary 
evil. 

If  these  considerations  are  duly  weighed,  it 


SMALL  CULTURE  ON  A GREAT  SCALE. 

The  Times  of  the  23rd  ulc.  contains  a very 
interesting  account  of  the  results  of  what  our 
French  neighbours  call  la  petite  culture  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme,  a portion  of  the  previous  bed  of 
the  sea  won  to  the  support  of  agriculture  by  the 
unceasing  toil  of  successive  generations,  where 
the  attachment  of  the  small  owner  to  his  heredi- 
tary acres,  or  fractions  of  an  acre,  appears  to  be 
as  strong  as  it  is  in  the  rural  districts  of  France. 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  account 
either  to  abstract  it  or  to  make  mere  extracts 
from  it.  It  well  deserves  careful  study  on 
the  part  of  all  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
various  questions  now  on  the  carpet,  or  in  the 
air,  regarding  the  holding  and  the  yield  of 
land.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  noting  one 
or  two  points  which  struck  us  on  perusal  of  the 
paper. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  in  order  to  sue. 
ceed,  small  cultivation  must  be  what  its 
name  implies.  It  must  not  be  an  attempt  to 
carry  on  large  cultivation,  as  to  area,  by  small 
means,  as  to  capital  and  labour.  No  outcome  of 
recent  experience  is  more  sure  than  that  there 
is  a great  economy  in  the  execution  of  certain 
agricultural  operations  on  a large  scale.  That 
there  are  other  operations  in  which  the  advan- 
tage of  personal  interest  and  close  proximity  to 
home  are  greater  than  those  insured  by  the  use 
of  labour-saving  machinery  is  no  doubt  true. 

But  the  thing  required  is,  to  understand  exactly 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  what,  in 
point  of  fact,  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  two 
occupations  of  gardening  and  of  farming.  

For  _ example,  some  years  ago,  the  greater  will  become  evident  that  the  introduction  of 
pulverisation  and  turning  over  which  could  be  I labour-saving  machinery  is  an  element  of  primary 
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importance  in  the  economical  . determination 
of  the  size  of  farms.  It  is  admitted  that  agri- 
eultare  is  not  a subject  with  which  we  can 
afford  to  trifle  or  to  play.  We  can  afford  a 
smile  at  the  foreign  economists  who  have  lately 
discovered  that  Peel  and  Cobden  were  the 
gravediggers  of  England.  But  that  that  ill- 
omened  term  will  justly  apply  to  those  persons 
who  seek,  by  appeal  to  class- prejudices,  or  by 
attempting  artificial  interference  with  a set  ol 
circumstances  which  is  not  in  the  power  o 
legislation  to  control,  to  introduce  nostrums  in 
the  way  of  tenure  or  of  culture  of  land.  Each 
locality,  each  climate,  each  soil  has  its  own 
requisites.  Each  kind  of  culture  demands  its 
special  method.  For  some  culture  nothing  can 
compete  with  the  steam-plough.  For  some  nothing 
can  replace  the  daily  care  of  man,  even  it  that 
care  be  only  required  for  the  fraction  of  an  hour 
in  the  day.  All  these  things  require  to  be  known 
by  persons  who  desire  wisely  to  talk  about  the 
land  question.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
is  not  by  talking,  but  by  actual  facts,  that  this 
question  must  settle  itself. 


panied  by  a more  than  corresponding  enlarge- 

ment of  the  number  of  collieries.  The  117  * 
million  tons  of  coal  were  produced,  in  1871,  from 
2 885  collieries;  but  131*  million  tons  of  1875 
were  extracted  from  3,933  collieries,  so  that  the 
increase  in  the  latter  was  more  than  that  of  the 
production.  Bearing  in  mind  the  table  above 
which  shows  the  variation  in  the  production 
of  coal  between  1875  and  1878,  let  us  now  show, 
in  a condensed  form,  the  change  in  the  number 
of  collieries  in  that  time,  and  the  proportion 
found  in  each  of  the  coal-fields  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  prosperity,  and  at  the  latest  date  for 
which  we  have  ofiicial  figures.  The  following 
table  shows  in  brief  the  variation  in  the  number 
of  collieries : — 


mand  justified  it,  and  in  the  large  amount  of 
unemployed  labour,  there  are  guarantees  that 
for  some  time  to  come  cheapness  of  fuel  may  be 
depended  upon. 


EIGHT  TEAKS’  COAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  late  five  years  have  not  witnessed  that 
wonderful  growth  in  the  production  of  coal 
which  has  been  witnessed  in  similar  periods 
previously  ; but  the  maintenance  of  the  output 
so  largely  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
records  of  the  coal-trade.  Production  in  the 
coal  trade  is  often  found  to  creep  forward  for 
years,  and  then  to  bound.  In  1854,  for  instance, 
the  coal  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
scarcely  65,000,000  tons,  from  2,440  collieries ; 
but  in  ten  years  there  was  an  increase  of  close 
upon  50  per  cent,  in  the  production  of  coal. 
Between  1865  and  1870  there  was  an  addition 
of  twelve  million  tons  to  the  output  of  coal ; 
but  in  the  next  period  of  five  years  the  increase 
was  twenty-one  million  tons  ; and  in  the  later 
years  there  has  been  practically  no  increase. 
There  have  been  similar  fluctuations  in  the 
number  of  collieries,  the  tendency  being  in  times 
of  prosperity  for  the  trade  towards  the  opening 
out  of  considerable  numbers  of  additional  col- 
lieries, and  in  periods  of  dull  trade  the  output 
is  obtained  from  as  few  collieries  as  possible. 
t„  +n  t.hdun  ntin.npps  there  are  others  in 


Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land   

Notts,  and  Warwick  


Leicester 

Shropshire,  Gloucester,  and 


Ireland.. 


1875. 

1878. 

347  .. 

523  .. 

...  530 

630  .. 

...  567 

566  .. 

...  534 

588  .. 

...  522 

255  .. 

...  237 

37  .. 

...  33 

39  .. 

77  .. 

599  .. 

25  . 

28 

194  . 

....  205 

53  . 

....  50 

3,933 

3,767 

Witn  tne  exceptions  oi 

Durham  and  Yorkshire  we  have  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  collieries  in  all  the  important 
contributories  to  the  coal  output,  but  in  several 
of  the  districts  there  is  with  that  decrease  an 
enlargement  of  the  output,  so  that  the  average 
production  of  each  colliery  is  raised  to  nearer 
what  it  was  seven  years  ago.  The  table  of 
production  shows  that  the  chief  falling  off  has 
been  in  the  great  northern  coal-field,  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  Stafibrdshire  ; and  in  every  case  it 
may  be  traced  to  the  lessened  production  and 
manufacture  of  iron.  The  great  iron-making 
centre  of  Wales  has  in  the  interval  developed 
its  export  coal  trade  so  greatly  that  there  is  not 


IS  ootaiueu  num  as  — r- ~ 

In  addition  to  these  changes  there  are  others  in 
the  proportion  of  coal  contributed  to  the  total 
by  the  different  producing  districts,— changes 
brought  about  by  the  growth  of  new  consuming 
industries,  or  by  variations  in  the  modes  of 
disposal  of  the  output  of  the  collieries.  It  may 


disposal  or  tne  outpuo  ui  mo  uunwnoo.  — j 
be  instructive  to  carry  a comparison  over  more 
— c — ;n  this  particular,  so  as  to  show 


than  five  years  in  tins  paruieumi , ou  aa 
the  effect  of  the  great  demand  for  coal  which 
set  in  eight  years  ago,  and  of  the  practical 
retrogression  which  has  for  a year  been  known. 
Tabulating  the  returns  from  the  various  dis- 
tricts for  three  years  which  illustrate  the 
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only  no  declension,  but  a very  great  increase  in 
i And  in  localities  where  that  trade 


the  output.  in  — . — - 

is  decaying, — in  Shropshire  and  in  Gloucester,  tor 
instance, — there  is  a dwindling  of  the  coal  trade 
with  that  of  its  great  supporter,— iron  smelting 
and  manufacture. 

In  all  probability  we  shall  find,  when  the 
statistics  of  the  current  year  are  available,  that 
there  has  been  a further  fall  in  the  production 
of  coal ; and  probably  it  will  then  be  found  that 
the  effect  of  the  dulness  in  the  iron  and  manu- 
facturing trades  is  overcome.  The  intense  de- 
mand for  coal  raised  the  production  sixteen 
| million  tons,  and  it  has  now  fallen  off  two  million 


trices  ior  wee  years  wmuu  . million  luus,  auu  .u  ^ - 

changes  fully,  we  have  the  following  contrast  of  tons,  and  may  again  show  a declension  at  tne 
the  productions  of  the  various  districts  at  end  of  the  year.  It  is  apparent,  also,  that  one 


Northumberland  and 

1871. 

Million 

Todb. 

1875. 

Milliou 

Tons. 

1878. 

Million 

Tons. 

Durham 

29 

..  32 

...  30 

Yorkshire  

12  J 

..  15* 

...  15* 

Wales 

164 

..  16* 

...  19* 

Scotland  

15* 

..  18* 

...  17* 

Lancashire  

13  i 

..  17 

...  18 

Derbyshire  

5* 

...  7 

Cumberland  

n 

Notts,  and  Warwick  . 

3 

4 

5 

Stafford  andWorcester 

14* 

..  14* 

...  13 

Cheshire  

* 

* 

4 

Shropshire 

Gloucester  and  Somer- 

1* 

..  n 

set  

2 

It 

...  1* 

Leicestershire  

* 

1 

1 

Ireland  

w 

t 

...  i 

Total,  with  fractions 

117b 

131* 

132* 

This  table  shows  roughly  the  variation  in  the 
output  of  coal.  Between  1871  and  1875  the 
chief  increase  in  the  production  of  coal  was  in 
the  northern,  the  Yorkshire,  the  Scottish,  and 
the  Lancastrian  coal-fields,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  increase  being  due,  in  the  three  first  instances, 
to  the  intense  demand  for  iron,  and  in  the  latter 


to  tne  intense  uemauu  iur  iruu,  auu  ui  tne  latter 
largely  to  the  prosperity  of  manufacturing 
industries  in  Lancashire.  Whilst  this  growth 


industries  m imutaauuo.  Whilst  this  growth 
was  going  on  there  was  a falling  off  in  the  pro- 
duction in  one  or  two  coal-fields,  such  as  Cheshire, 
Gloucester,  and  Somerset ; and  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  the  increase  generally  in  the 
localities  where  it  chiefly  took  place  was  accom- 


ena  oi  tue  year,  ru  

effect  of  that  “ coal  fever,”  and  of  the  after- 
duluess  has  been  to  oxchange  the  extent  in 
which  the  different  districts  contributed  to  the 
total,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  change  is  in 
the  direction  of  extracting  more  from  the  fullest 
coal-basins.  South  Wales,  which,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Coal  Commissioners  of  1871, 
has  a coalfield  holding  one-third  of  the  available 
seams  in  the  kingdom,  is  increasing  its  output 
largely  ; and  in  some  portions  at  least  of  the 
great  northern  coalfield  there  is  a shrinkage, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  or  thinning  of  some  of 
its  noted  seams.  These  variations  in  the  yield 
are  to  be  expected  as  new  fields  are  developed, 
or  as  sources  of  consumption  are  altered  or  find 
fresh  channels  of  supply.  Except  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  output  there  is  less  change  in  the 
coal  production  than  might  have  been  expected  ; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  incidence  of  the  Mines 
Regulation  Act,  prices  have  fallen  to  the  level 
from  which  they  rose  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
and  the  wages  of  the  workmen  have  followed. 
The  number  of  collieries  is  also  diminished  ; the 
tendency  which  had  been  marked  of  the  royalty- 
rents  to  rise  is  now  checked ; and,  except  so 
far  as  profits  are  now  at  best  precarious,  the 
coal  trade  may  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  to 
the  low  level  from  which  it  was  raised  by  the 
great  demand  for  iron  and  for  manufactured 
goods.  It  seems  clear  that,  so  far  as  prices  and 
production  are  concerned,  the  full  force  of  the 
ebb-tide  is  known,  and  when  any  movement 
shows  itself  generally,  it  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
recovery,  however  slight ; but  in  the  large 
amount  of  unproductive  collieries,  in  those  that 
might  be  speedily  brought  into  use  if  the  de- 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  , 
AS  CONSTRUCTIVE  MATERIALS. 

BY  ME.  J.  A.  PICTON,  F.S.A.,  LIVERPOOL* 
The  working  and  employment  of  metals  have  i 
from  the  earliest  ages  exercised  a most  import-  • 
ant  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  human 
race.  The  ancient  poets  celebrated  in  song  the  I 
golden  and  silver  ages,  typifying  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  primitive  state  of  innocence 
and  purity  of  our  early  fathers  ; but  the  real  ■ 
advance  and  progress  of  humanity  commenced  t 
with  the  use  of  iron.  It  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  its  importance  in  the 
economy  of  human  affairs.  The  employment  of 
iron  is  a crucial  test  of  the  civilisation  of  any 
people  at  any  period  of  history.  Without  it, 
art  and  science  are  comparatively  unknown,  and 
progress,  except  to  a very  limited  extent,  is 
impossible.  With  the  free  use  of  iron  com. 
monced  the  dawn  of  the  arts  of  life.  Every  • 
invention  which  contributes  to  material  comfort,  > 
every  pursuit  which  tends  to  elevate  humanity, 
is  connected  with  the  employment  of  iron.  A 
little  reflection  will  show  that  this  must  of 
necessity  be  the  case.  The  progress  of  man, : 
whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  is  intimately  > 
connected  with  his  conquest  aud  mastery  of  the  I 
material  elements  by  which  he  is  surrounded.*] 
For  this  purpose  no  instrument  has  anything  i 
like  the  potency  which  belongs  to  iron.  It  is  I 
iron  which  digs  the  mine,  iron  which  ploughs: 
the  land,  iron  which  reaps  the  harvest,  iron: 
machinery  which  grinds  the  corn.  It  is  iron 
which  fells  the  timber,  iron  which  converts  iL  i 
into  buildiDg  material  or  decorative  furniture. 
Every  department  of  industry,  every  art  of  life, 
is  dependent  on  iron.  It  is  iron  which  out  ofi 
the  rough  marble  block  brings  forth  forms  tofi 
beauty  and  life.  It  is  iron  which  quarries  tlio 
stone  and  shapes  it  into  stately  piles  of  magm-: 
ficence  and  grandeur.  The  exercise  of  mans 
constructive  faculty  to  any  extent  would  be 
impossible  without  this  instrument.  What 
infinite  forms  of  utility  or  beauty  does  itr 
assume,  from  the  delicate  trinkets  of  a lady  s 
boudoir,  the  minute  hair-spring  of  a watch,’ 
even  a dinner  card  of  invitation,  up  to  the 
ponderous  plating  of  an  ironclad,  or  the  mighty 
percussive  stroke  of  the  steam  forge  hammer 
Nature  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  human 
race  no  power  so  potent  as  steam,  which  in  lesfj 
than  a hundred  years  has  changed  the  aspect  ots 
the  world  to  a greater  extent  than  in  all  thi 
ages  which  have  gone  before  ; but  without  iroi 
the  steam-engine  would  have  been  an  impossni 
bility.  The  modern  developments  of  the  appl'j: 
cations  of  iron  surpass  all  which  have  gone  before: 
and  are  daily  extending  in  magnitude  and  im] 
portance.  The  railway,  with  its  .locomotive 
speeding  along  with  arrow-like  swiftness,  tb, 
mighty  steamship  ploughing  the  ocean  with  it. 
thousands  of  tons  of  merchandise,  the  telegraph 
wire,  like  Ariel,  putting  a girdle  round  the  eartf 
and  annihilating  time  in  bringing  togethe; 
distant  regions,  are  amongst  the  latest  ilmstra 
tions  of  what  we  owe  to  iron.  The  object  c-  , 
this  paper  is  shortly  to  illustrate  the  develop 
ment  aud  progress  of  iron  and  steel  as  construe- 
tive  materials.  A rapid  glance  at  their  hiator 
to  the  present  time  may  aid  us  in  indicati 
the  lines  along  which  their  utilisation  in  tutun 
is  likely  to  be  carried. 

Few  of  the  material  substances  ot  whicn 
solar  system  and  the  earth  are  composed  at 
more  widely  diffused  than  iron.  It  has  bo 
discovered  to  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere  an 
in  that  of  others  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A" 

mineral,  it  is  found  in  various  combinations  o - 

a large  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  It  P 
its  colour  to  the  great  Triassic  and .Devon* 
systems  of  rocks.  In  the  living  world  it  ie  oqpa 
diffusive.  It  imparts  its  lovely  tint  to  the 
the  flash  on  the  cheek  of  beauty  is  owing  ■ 
influence.  “The  ruddy  drops  that  warm 
heart”  derive  their  colour  from  ‘b»  Pre®““ 
iron.  Abundant  us  it  is  in  nature,  it  »«  * 
the  latest  metals  brought  into  llBe'  [ J tl 
stone  during  countless  sges  constituteu 
implements  and  tools  of  mankind,  eucoeecbd 
the  heroic  age  by  bronie,  the  mannfec tore 1. 
which  was  carried  to  a high  degree  o p ^ 
tion  and  beauty. 


* Read 
Institute. 


a recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  ‘ 
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The  earliest  mention  of  iron  is  found  in  the 
Hook  of  Genesis  (iv.  22),  where  wo  are  told 
.'hat  Tubal-cain  was  “ an  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  [or  bronze]  and  iroD.”  The 

ljlebrcw  word  is  ?na,  barzel,  from  a root 
lignifying  hardness  and  strength.  We  read 
.Iso  of  the  iron  bedstead  of  Og,  king  of 
Hashan,  and  of  Sisera’s  900  chariots  of  iron, 
|,300  years  before  our  era. 

i In  the  time  of  Agamemnon  iron  was  not  in 
lieneral  use.  No  implements  or  weapons  of  this 
petal  have  been  found  in  the  remains  of 
•lycenaj  or  of  Troy.  A large  iron  plate,  how- 
jver,  lias  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  Egyptian 
jyramids.  In  the  time  of  Homer  iron  was  a 
[are  and  costly  commodity,  more  highly  prized 

Ihan  gold.  The  poet  never  mentions  it  as  the 
laterial  of  armour  or  weapons,  which  were 
ntirely  of  bronze  ; but  in  two  passages  in  the 
; Iliad,”  iron  axes  are  mentioned  as  valuable 

trizes  in  the  athletic  games.  Iron  was  not 
mployed  for  weapons  by  the  Romans  before 
le  time  of  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
jut,  once  adopted,  the  practical  genius  of  the 
■toman  people  perceived  its  advantages,  and 
tered  upon  its  manufacture  with  avidity.  It 
not  probable  that  either  the  Greeks  or  the 
IsiaticB  know  the  process  of  extracting  iron 
com  the  ore.  Both  iron  and  steel  are  found 
occasionally  in  a native  condition,  principally  of 
i heteoric  origin.  Hence,  it  is  supposed,  origin- 
i ited  the  Greek  name  for  iron,  criSijpoQ,  from  the 
'ime  root  as  sidus,  the  Latin  for  the  starry 
oeavens. 

I The  Romans  in  Britain  practised  the  art  of 
attracting  the  metal  from  the  ore  on  a large 
•hale.  Their  works  were  principally  carried  on 
i what  is  now  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Glouces- 
fershire,  and  that  of  Anderida,  in  Sussex,  in 
l bth  of  which  enormous  quantities  of  scoria)  and 
Inders  have  been  found.  Their  imperfect 
ouethods  were  unable  to  fuse  the  ore  so  as  to 
mjroduce  cast  iron,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
iietal  was  refined  by  several  processes  before  it 
as  finally  adapted  for  use.  The  mines  had 
een  previously  worked ; for  Cmsar  on  his 
.’rival  found  the  Britains  in  possession  of  iron, 
lough  it  was  employed  more  for  ornament  than 
ie.  This  imperfect  method  continued  down  to 
i(ie  sixteenth  century,  when  the  introduction  of 
Uie  blast-furnace  led  to  the  production  of  cast 
3 ion,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  for  a long 
! Ime  principally  fed  from  the  scorim  and  cinder- 
eaps  left  by  the  Romans. 
o|  Once  adopted,  the  superiority  of  iron  over 
jrery  other  metal  for  tools  and  implements  led 
i4  the  suppression  of  all  other  materials  for 
lat  purpose,  and  the  use  of  iron  ontered  upon 
^'progressive  career,  which  has  extended  with 
ie  advance  of  society  in  an  ever-increasing 
.tio.  One  of  the  first  purposes  to  which  iron 
ias  applied  was  that  of  weapons  and  armour, 
se  manufacture  of  which  attained  in  the  Middle 
iges  a very  high  degree  of  excellence ; the 
xuberks  of  chain  mail  of  the  most  intricate 
id  delicate  patterns,  the  chased  and  inlaid 
dts  of  armour,  constantly  changing  its  form, 
:ercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  armourers,  and 
:hibit  in  the  remains  left  to  us  a large  amount 
'.n:  ingenuity  and  artistic  skill.  Offensive 
< leapons  were  equally  elaborated.  The  Toledo 
-pier  and  the  Damascus  scimitar  had  a world- 
ide  reputation ; and  even  in  England  the 
heffield  thwittle  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  had 
3Come  famous  for  its  quality.  Ironwork  at 
ns  period  was  of  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
on.  The  locks  and  keys,  the  hinges  and  bolts, 
ie  smith’s  work  in  gates  and  screens,  exceed 
beauty  anything  of  the  kind  which  has  since 
3en  produced.  Many  specimens  remain  both 
i England  and  on  the  Continent,  amongst  which 
iay  be  mentioned  the  ironwork  in  the  church 
■ St.  Gudule  at  Brussels,  the  well-cover  by 
uentin  Matsys  at  Antwerp,  and,  though  of  a 
luch  later  date,  the  beautiful  park-gates  at 
arapton  Court.  The  introduction  of  castironinto 
eneral  use  in  the  seventeenth  century  effected 
considerable  change  in  the  application  of  the 
lotal.  Its  cheapness  led  to  its  extended  use  in 
ie  household  economy  of  daily  life  : fire-grates, 
;oves,  pots  and  pans,  gates,  palisades,  pipes, 
c.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  many  respects  a 
reat  advantage,  but  it  had  a very  injurious 
(feet  on  the  art  of  the  smith,  superseding  skill 
nd  ingenuity  by  the  deadening  process  of 
mtine  in  cast  work,  and  substituting  cheapness 
,r  excellence.  From  the  seventeenth  century, 
awards,  the  use  of  iron  in  works  of  magnitude 
ecame  much  more  general.  Wrought  iron 
javing  to  be  worked  by  hand,  waa  necessarily 
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limited  in  the  size  and  weight  of  its  productions, 
but  cast  iron  was  capable  of  applications 
of  a more  extended  character.  In  1755, 
Smeaton  first  used  large  pieces  of  cast 
iron  for  mill  and  engine  work.  From  that 
period  a leading  part  has  been  taken  in  this 
country  in  the  development  of  constructions 
in  iron.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  triumphs 
of  iron  are  principally  due  to  Englishmen  ; they 
were  the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
railway,  the  locomotive,  iron  ships,  steamboats, 
the  steam  hammer,  the  telegraph  wire,  the  cast 
and  wrought  iron  bridges,  the  ironclads,  the 
monster  guns,  iron  roofs,  iron  tunnels.  One  of 
the  first  employments  of  iron  on  a large  scale 
was  in  the  construction  of  bridges.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  a proposition  was  made  by 
Italian  engineers  to  construct  a bridge  in  cast- 
iron,  but  the  scheme  proved  abortive.  In  1755 
an  iron  bridge  was  projected  at  Lyons,  to 
consist  of  three  arches  of  82  ft.  span.  Part  of 
the  work  was  actually  prepared  and  put 
together  in  the  builder’s  yard,  but  from  some 
cause  not  recorded  this  attempt  was  also 
abandoned,  and  a timber  bridge  substituted. 
In  1777  the  first  iron  bridge  in  England  was 
designed  b^  Mr.  Thomas  Pritchard,  an  architect 
of  Shrewsbury,  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Darby,  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  erected  over  the 
Severn  at  Broseley  in  1779.  The  span  is  100  ft., 
the  arch  nearly  semicircular.  Soon  after  this 
date  the  idea  of  constructing  bridges  in  wrought- 
iron  occurred  to  several  French  engineers,  and 
several  designs  were  prepared  for  works  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  but  they  were  not  carried 
out.  In  1795  another  cast-iron  bridge  was 
constructed  over  the  Severn,  at  Buildwas,  by 
Thomas  Telford,  130  ft.  span.  The  boldest 
conception,  however,  was  the  cast-iron  bridge 
over  the  Wear,  connecting  Monkwearmouth 
with  Sunderland,  which  was  designed  by  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Paine,  and  was  opened  in 
1796.  It  consists  of  a single  arch,  236  ft.  span, 
with  a versed  sine  of  31  ft.  For  grandeur  of 
idea,  lightness  of  effect,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial, it  has  never  been  surpassed.  From  that 
period  to  the  present,  the  construction  of  iron 
bridges  has  proceeded  in  an  ever-increasing 
ratio,  until  they  have  come,  in  works  of  magni- 
tude, almost  entirely  to  supersede  stone.  For 
some  years  cast-iron  bridges  bad  all  the  sway, 
constructed  either  with  voussoirs  or  arch  ribs, 
but  have  more  recently  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned  for  structures  in  wrought  - iron. 
Then  followed  the  suspension-bridge,  of  which 
probably  the  most  graceful  specimen  is  Telford’s 
beautiful  structure  over  the  Menai  Strait.  This 
was  originally  designed  in  1814  to  span  the 
river  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  railway  bridge;  but  the  means  were 
not  forthcoming,  and  the  project  slept  until 
revived  in  1819  for  the  new  site,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1825. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  railway  system, 
from  its  initiation  by  George  Stephenson  in  1830, 
has  called  out  all  the  resources  of  the  engineer- 
ing mind,  and  led  to  bridges  and  viaducts  of 
great  boldness  and  skill.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  the  tubular  bridge  over  the 
Menai,  having  two  spans  of  460  ft.  and  two  of 
230  ft.  each.  A vast  amount  of  experiment, 
calculation,  and  research  was  expended  on  this 
design,  which  no  doubt  answers  its  purpose,  but 
with  an  expenditure  of  material  and  an  un- 
sightliness of  effect  which  seems  to  have 
deterred  others  from  following  in  its  wake. 

The  lattice  railway  bridge  over  the  Mersey  at 
Runcorn,  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Baker  for  the 
London  and  North-Western  line,  is  a fine  specimen 
of  economy  of  material  and  efficiency  in  the 
result.  Specimens  of  railway  bridges  abound 
on  every  side,  and  have  developed  the  capa- 
bilities of  iron  to  a wonderful  extent.  The  two 
largest,  probably,  are  the  viaduct  over  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  consists  of  twenty-four 
spans  of  242  ft.  each,  and  the  more  recent  one 
over  the  Tay  at  Dundee.  The  latter  is  the  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  iron  bridge  building 
which  has  yet  been  constructed.  It  is  two  miles 
in  length,  consisting  of  eighty-five  spans  of 
various  dimensions,  eleven  being  245  ft.  between 
the  supports.  The  construction  comprises  plate, 
bowstring,  and  lattice  girders  in  wrought-iron, 
with  cast-iron  columns  and  piers  in  combination 
with  brickwork  and  masonry.  These  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  surpassed  in  boldness  of  design  by 
that  projected  over  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the 
designs  for  which  are  not  yet  published. 

The  railway  system  has  given  an  amazing 
impulse  to  iron  construction,  but  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  it  is  itself  the  outcome  of  the 
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development  of  iron.  Consider  for  a moment 
what  railways  have  done  for  the  world.  Sanguine 
expectations  were  entertained  at  their  inception 
as  to  the  future  results,  but  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  these  expectations  have  been  realised 
a hundred, — nay,  a thousand-fold.  What  the 
formation  of  the  grand  old  highways  through- 
out Europe  did  for  the  Romans,  the  great  road- 
makers  of  antiquity,  the  railway  system  has 
done  for  modern  society,  but  in  a far  higher 
dogree.  It  has  changed  the  map  of  Europe  ; it 
has  altered  the  boundaries  of  States ; it  has 
revolutionised  the  art  and  practice  of  war;  it 
has  given  new  directions  to  trade  and  commerce. 
Practically  it  has  levelled  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  Alps,  and  reduced  the  distance  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans  to  a mere 
question  of  a few  days.  It  has  changed  the 
centres  of  industry,  opened  up  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  employment,  created  populous  towns 
where  existed  only  desolate  wastes,  brought  the 
wild  beauties  of  the  lakes  and  mountains  within 
reach  of  the  toiling  multitudes.  It  is  gradually 
softening  prejudices,  provincialisms,  and  pecu- 
liarities, and  paving  the  way  for  the  access  of 
that  coming  time, — 

“ When  man  to  man,  the  world  o’er, 

Shall  brithers  be  for  a’  that.” 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  iu  a very  im- 
portant sense  we  owe  all  this  to  iron  and  its 
development.  Without  iron  these  expectations 
would  have  been  an  idle  dream  ; with  it  the 
results  have  become  a Bober  reality. 

The  motive  power  and  initiative  of  these 
grand  conceptions  is  the  force  of  steam, 
harnessed  down  and  pressed  into  the  service 
of  humanity  by  genius  and  skill.  I have 
already  said  that  without  iron  steam-power 
would  have  been  an  impossibility.  The  progress 
in  each  department  has  gone  ou  pari  passu. 
Every  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
has  given  additional  facilities  to  the  steam- 
engine,  whilst  steam-power  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  production  of  iron,  which  has  gone  on 
increasing  in  more  than  a geometrical  propor- 
tion. This  will  apply  to  all  classes  of  machinery, 
of  which  iron  may  be  considered  the  body,  and 
steam  the  nervous  energy  which  gives  life  and 
motion.  The  introduction  of  machinery  on  any 
scale  of  importance  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  nob  reaching  much  further  back  than  a 
century  ; yet  now  we  see  machinery  entering 
into  every  manufacture,  cheapening  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries,  and  administering  to  the 
comforts,  of  life.  Of  all  this,  iron  is  the  basis 
and  essential  element. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  department,  in 
which,  perhaps,  more  gigantic  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  iron  than  in  any  other ; I 
mean  its  application  to  naval  affairs.  The 
“ wooden  walls”  of  Old  England  were  formerly 
the  nation’s  boast,  the  “ hearts  of  oak  ” of  our 
tars  was  the  sentiment  of  every  nautical  ditty. 
All  this  has  passed  away  like  a dream,  and 
timber  ships,  with  the  exception  of  small  craft 
for  inland  and  coasting  trade,  are  as  obsolete 
as  the  canoes  of  our  remote  forefathers. 

One  of  the  first  to  introduce  iron  into  ship- 
building was  Mr.  Fairbairn  of  Manchester,  who 
in  1830  built  three  iron  steam  vessels  for  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company,  and  subse- 
quently many  others  for  use  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  first  sea-going  iron  ship  was  the 
Richard  Cobden,  hnilb  in  1844,  at  Liverpool,  by 
James  Hodgson  & Co. ; she  was  136  ft.  iu  length, 
and  522  tons  burden,  builder’s  measurement. 
Some  years  elapsed  before  the  example  was 
followed  to  any  extent,  when  by  a sudden 
impulse,  and  with  common  consent,  timber  was 
abandoned  and  iron  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  With  the  facilities  afforded  by  iron,  enor- 
mous progress  has  been  made  in  naval  archi- 
tecture. The  Qreat  Eastern  steamship  was 
built  in  1858  on  the  Thames.  Her  dimensions 
are  679  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  82  ft.  8 in.  beam,  and 
48  ft.  in.  depth,  fitted  with  screw  engines  of 
1,600  horse  power,  and  paddle  engines  of  1,000. 
Probably  she  was  in  advance  of  her  time,  the 
skill  in  her  arrangements  not  being  equal  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception,  but  the  tendency  of 
late  years  has  been  to  increase  the  dimensions, 
particularly  in  length.  The  latest  development 
has  been  shown  in  the  Arizona  of  Liverpool,  of 
the  Guion  Line,  and  the  Orient  of  London,  of 
the  Australian  Line,  both  recently  built  on 
the  Clyde,  of  dimensions  nearly  alike.  The 
City  of  Berlin,  of  the  Inman  Line,  and  the 
Britannic  and  Germanic  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  size.  The 
Orient  has  a registered  tonnage  of  5,-100  tons, 
with  a displacement  of  9,500.  Her  length  is 
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445  ft.  6 in.,  46  ft.  6 in.  beam,  depth  35  ft.  It 
will  be  observed  that  whilst  the  length  of  the 
Great  Eastern  is  about  eight  times  her  breadth 
of  beam,  the  length  of  the  Orient  is  nearly  ten 
times  her  width. 

The  application  of  iron  to  ships  of  war  has 
probably  exceeded  the  progress  in  any  other  de- 
partment, if  we  consider  the  enormous  masses 
of  iron  employed,  and  the  crucial  experiments 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  A modem  turreted 
ironclad,  with  her  10  in.  or  12  in.  coating  of  solid 
metal,  her  engines  of  many  thousand  horse- 
power, her  almost  automatic  machinery  for  per- 
forming every  naval  operation,  her  capacity  for 
destruction  in  the  immense  armament  she  carries, 
presents  a representation  of  the  state  of  modern 
society,  both  in  its  scientific  and  social  aspects, 
perhaps  as  striking  and  illustrative  as  can  be 
anywhere  found.  Closely  connected  with  this 
is  the  application  of  iron  to  the  purposes  of  war, 
whether  by  land  or  sea.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  contest  between  the  aggressive  power 
of  ordnance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defensive 
power  of  iron-plating  on  the  other,  has  been 
carried  to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent.  The 
calibre  of  the  gun  is  increased  to  pierce  the 
plating,  and  the  thickness  of  the  plating  is  in- 
creased to  resist  the  impact,  so  that  we  have 
arrived  at  guns  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  with 
projectiles  of  nearly  1,000  lb.  weight,  resisted 
by  armour-plates  10  in.  to  12  in.  thick.  At 
what  point  the  contest  is  to  end  no  man  can 
foresee.  Iron,  also,  is  being  largely  utilised  for 
defensive  purposes  by  land.  At  the  present 
time  the  new  fort  now  in  construction  for  the 
defence  of  the  river  Mersey  is  to  have  wrought- 
iron  plates  for  the  protection  of  the  gunners, 
some  of  which  are  20  ft.  long  by  11  ft.  in  height 
and  8 in.  in  thickness,  weighing  26  tons  each. 
When  we  look  at  the  ironclads,  the  rams,  the 
torpedoes,  the  turrets,  the  large  guns  by  Bea, 
and  the  plated  forts,  the  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  other  appurtenauces  by  land,  we  see  that 
iron  plays  an  important,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, part  in  modern  warfare. 

But  whilst  iron  has  thus  so  largely  been  em. 
ployed  for  the  purposes  of  destruction  and 
defence,  on  the  other  hand  it  has  given  facilities 
for  mutual  intercourse  and  peaceful  co-operation 
never  before  known.  The  railways  I have 
already  mentioned;  but  we  must  not  forget  the 
telegraph-wires  which  encompass  our  globe,  and 
form,  so  to  speak,  the  nervous  system  of  the 
world.  It  is  iron,  and  the  modern  facilities  for 
its  manipulation,  which  enable  us  so  to  bridge 
over  space  and  annihilate  time. 

The  subject  is  so  vast,  that  I might  go  on 
enumerating  to  an  almost  boundless  extent  the 
various  uses  and  applications  of  iron,  which  are 
constantly  increasing  in  their  adaptation  to  every 
purpose  of  human  society,  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit. I will  only  notice  the  progress  of  iron  in 
another  department,  that  of  building  construction. 
The  old  materials  for  building  were  stone,  brick, 
and  timber,  and  with  these,  especially  the  first, 
some  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  art  and  skill 
have  been  constructed.  Iron,  in  ancient  time! 
played  a very  subordinate  part  in  building.  It 
is  only  in  modern  structures  that  its  advantages 
have  been  appreciated.  At  first  cast  iron  was 
employed  for  columns  and  struts  supporting 
weight,  and  subsequently  for  girders  and  beams, 
but  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  material 
when  subjected  to  cross  strain  rendered  its 
use  very  hazardous.  By  degrees  wrought  iron, 
by  means  of  improved  machinery  for  rolling, 
was  rendered  adaptable  for  building  purposes. 
A great  impulse  was  given  to  its  employment 
by  the  construction  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
Hyde  Park  in  1851,  in  which,  for  almost  the 
first  time,  the  design  was  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  new  material.  This  led  the 
way  to  further  improvements.  Rolling-mills 
were  constructed  to  manufacture  girders  and 
joists  of  lengths  and  sections  not  previously 
attempted,  and  the  result  has  been  the  employ- 
ment of  wrought  iron  to  a very  large  extent  in 
roofs  and  floors.  Concurrently  with  this  pro- 
gressive movement,  the  demand  for  roofs  of 
very  largo  span  in  railway  stations  has  stimu- 
lated design,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  iron 
roofs  of  a magnitude  never  before  contemplated ; 
the  width  of  span  in  several  cases  approaching 
300  ft.,  and  the  large  areas  covered,  as  in  the 
stations  of  St.  Pancras,  at  Birmingham,  and  at 
Lime-street,  Liverpool,  are  such  as  cast  into  the 
shade  all  former  constructions  of  a like  kind. 

Iron  floors  have  not  in  England  been  adopted 
to  any  very  large  extent,  but  in  France,  espe- 
cially in  the  new  quarters  of  Paris,  they  are 
almost  universal.  The  girders  and  joists  are  of 


rolled  iron,  with  iron  laths  dropped  in  between, 
on  which  is  spread  a coating  of  concrete,  ren- 
dering the  structure  perfectly  fireproof.  Iron 
lends  itself  readily  to  the  construction  of  dome 
roofs,  of  which  recent  specimens  are  found  in 
the  Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  the  one  recently  erected  in  connexion  with 
the  Free  Public  Library,  Liverpool. 

I have  endeavoured  in  the  above  remarks  to 
give  a rapid  sketch  of  the  lines  along  which  the 
progress  of  iron  construction  has  been  ad- 
vancing. I will  conclude  with  a few  words  on 
the  direction  in  which  these  lines  are  leading  us. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  development 
of  railways  both  at  home  and  abroad,  aud  the 
depression  consequent  on  excessive  and  impru- 
dent expenditure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  railway  system  has  still  a great  future  in 
store.  There  yet  remains  much  land  to  be  pos- 
sessed. European  enterprise  will  never  cease 
until  all  the  lines  of  intercourse  where  com- 
merce finds  its  way  are  provided  with  railways. 
The  adoption  of  steel  for  rails,  thanks  to  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  Sir  H.  Bessemer,  Dr. 
Siemens,  and  others,  has  much  facilitated  these 
operations,  and  holds  out  to  the  British  manu- 
facturers the  prospect  of  a profitable  employ- 
ment of  their  capital.  Machinery,  whether 
locomotive  or  manufacturing,  is  undergoing  a 
constant  but  quiet  revolution,  consisting  in  im- 
proved economy  of  materials,  rapidity  of  motion, 
and  increased  efficiency.  Iron  ships,  especially 
steamships,  are  increasing  in  size  and  power,  to 
which  the  introduction  of  steel  plates  will  im- 
part greatly-increased  advantages.  In  warlike 
affairs,  whether  the  contest  between  armour- 
plating and  armour-piercing  has  reached  its 
acme  I will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say.  The 
final  decision  of  the  problem  is  one  of  great 
interest  as  to  the  future  employment  of  iron 
for  such  purposes. 

The  facilities  of  iron,  especially  wrought  iron, 
for  all  engineering  constructions  are  more  and 
more  appreciated  year  by  year;  but,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  there  is  a great  defect  runs 
through  them  all  in  the  absence  of  anything 
of  msthetic  taste  in  the  designs.  The  ancient 
motto  for  building  was  “ Strength,  commodity, 
beauty.”  The  two  first  have  been  attended  to 
almost  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  third.  This, 

I cannot  help  thinking,  is  a great  mistake.  The 
grand  engineering  works  with  which  the  surface 
of  our  country  is  studded  should  have  a dignified 
and  noble  aspect.  They  should  minister  to  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  fitness,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  strength  and  power ; but  too  frequently  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  I will  refer  to  an  instance 
or  two.  The  railway-viaducts  built  by  Brunei 
over  the  rivers  at  Chepstow  and  Saltash  are 
grand  specimens  of  constructive  skill,  but  their 
aspect  is  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  Let  any 
one  compare  London  Bridge,  with  the  graceful 
curves  of  its  arches  and  its  simple  yet  elegant 
design,  with  the  iron  bridge  of  Blackfriars,  or, 
still  worse,  with  the  railway-bridges  crossing 
the  Thames ; the  contrast  will  be  found  painful 
in  the  extreme. 

The  railway-bridge  at  Runcorn,  by  Mr.  Baker, 
with  its  light  iron  lattice-work,  and  the  sweeping 
lines  of  the  viaducts  on  each  side,  is  a fine  and 
noble  structure.  Telford’s  suspension-bridges 
at  Conway  and  the  Menai  are  charming  in  their 
outline  and  fairy-like  in  their  construction, 
whilst  their  neighbours,  the  tubular  bridges,  are 
the  very  incarnation  of  ugliness.  This  is  a 
defect  not  inherent  in  the  material ; for  iron 
readily  lends  itself  to  any  shape  of  beauty.  It 
rather  arises  from  contempt  or  inadvertence, 
looking  at  strength  and  power  as  the  only 
elements  required.  Let  us  hope  that  a better 
spirit  may  be  evoked,  and  that  our  future 
engineering  works  in  iron  may  be  as  distin- 
guished for  beauty  of  design  as  they  are  now 
renowned  for  graudeur  and  efficiency. 

In  architecture,  properly  so  called,  iron  is, 
doubtless,  destined  to  play  a very  important 
part.  Hitherto  architects  as  a body  have  neg- 
lected iron.  When  employed  they  have  striven 
to  hide  it  from  sight,  and  seem  to  apologise  to 
themselves  and  the  world  for  being  obliged  to 
use  it  instead  of  brick  or  stone.  Its  use,  how- 
ever, is  being  forced  upon  us,  and  on  every  side 
we  are  met  with  iron  sheds,  iron  churches,  iron 
houses.  The  designs  of  these  are  usually 
hideous  to  behold ; but  why  should  this  bo  so  ? 
Why  should  architects  not  face  the  difficulty, 
and  instead  of  letting  iron  master  them,  convert 
it  into  their  handmaid  and  servant  ? The 
Medievalists  followed  a different  course.  They 
took  the  material  which  lay  before  them,  and, 
by  a happy  audacity  in  desigo,  and  skill  in  con- 


struction, they  produced  effects  which,  for  com- 
position  of  masses,  picturesqueness  of  outline, 
and  brilliance  of  inventiveness,  have  ever  since 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Looking  to  the  future,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  iron  is  every  day  becoming  a more  im- 
portant  factor  in  the  world’s  affairs.  The  ages 
of  stone  and  bronze,  the  times  of  darkness  and 
ignorance,  have  passed  away,  and  with  the  use 
of  iron  came  in  power,  and  knowledge,  and 
light.  It  is  destined  to  work  yet  greater 
wonders.  It  is  its  mission,  sent  by  a gracious 
Providence,  to  lighten  man’s  labours,  to  give 
him  the  mastery  over  Nature,  to  enable  him  to 
explore  her  Becrets,  to  comprehend  her  laws  and 
turn  them  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  weltare 
of  humanity.  The  ages  of  gold  and  silver  may 
serve  for  the  theme  of  the  poet’s  fancy  or  the 
dream  of  the  enthusiast,  but  the  age  of  know- 
ledge, and  progress,  and  power,  and  wisdom  is 
the  age  of  iron. 


THE  MERCERS’  COMPANY’S 
NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  POULTRY.  I 
lx  will  be  remembered  that  the  buildings  in 
the  Poultry,  between  Ironmonger-lane  and  Old 
Jewry,  belonging  to  the  Mercers’  Company, 
were,  a short  time  ago,  taken  down,  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  widening  of  the  thoroughfare.  :! 
The  buildings  included  the  sculptured  entrance 
to  the  Mercers’  Chapel.  The  rebuilding  of  the  1 
premises,  as  set  back,  is  now  in  progress,  and  i 
when  completed  they  will  form  another  addi- 
tion  to  the  substantial  structures  which  have 
recently  been  erected  immediately  adjacent,  t 
The  new  buildings  will  have  a frontage  to  the  I 
Poultry  upwards  of  150  ft.  in  length  from  Iron-  i 
monger-lane  to  Old  Jewry,  and  will  be  between  < 
70  ft.  and  80  ft.  in  height,  being  carried  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  80  ft.  at  the  Ironmonger-lane 
end.  With  the  exception  of  the  central  portion, 
which  is  intended  to  form  the  entrance  to  the 
Mercers’  Chapel,  the  ground-floor  portion  of  the  ' 
building  will  consist  of  large  shops,  carried  up  i 
with  polished  Aberdeen  granite  piers,  and  stir-  n 
mounted  by  arches  and  spandrels  of  similar  1 
material.  The  upper  portions  of  the  elevation 
will  be  in  Portland  stone,  with  polished  granite  i 
window-shafts  and  ornamentation  from  the  first-  : 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  building.  The  entrances  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  building  are  at  the  augles  '■ 
of  Ironmonger-lane  and  Old  Jewry  respectively,  1 
and  consist  of  piers  and  arches  in  granite. 

The  entrance  to  the  Mercers’  Chapel  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  elevation  will  be  a pro-  r 
minent  feature.  In  taking  down  this  part  of 
the  old  structure,  care  was  taken  to  remove  the 
several  pieces  of  Btonework  containing  the  l 
sculpture  without  injury.  The  different  blocks 
were  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  colonnade  i 
leading  to  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  in  tho  I 
exact  position  which  they  presented  to  the  i 
Poultry  before  being  taken  down,  where  they 
now  remain;  and  drawings  are  being  taken 
of  them  with  the  view  of  the  whole  of  the  i 
figures  and  the  carving  and  sculpture  being 
again  executed.  In  the  new  building  the  en-  ■ 
trance  to  the  chapel  from  tho  Poultry  leads  into  i| 
a vestibule,  the  walls  of  which  are  faced  with 
carved  arches  in  Dumfries  stone,  and  fluted  I 
pilasters  of  the  same  material.  This  again; 
leads  to  an  inner  vestibule  of  larger  dimensions, ; 
from  which  the  chapel  is  approached,  as  well < 
as  the  hall  of  the  company  above,  by  a staircase : 
on  the  west  side  of  the  vestibule.  It  is  stated 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  of  tho 
buildings  is  upwards  of  70,0001. 

Mr.  Williamson  (architect  to  the  Company) 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Ashby  & Horner 
are  the  contractors. 


Victoria  School  of  Design. — The  annual  i 
Exhibition  of  the  Schools  of  Design  in  "V  ictoria  i 
was  opened  in  July,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Technological  Commission,  in  the  new  hall  of 
the  Ballarat  Public  Library,  which  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  on  that ; 
occasion.  Tho  following  schools  forwarded  ex- 
hibits Ballarat  East,  Ballarat  West,  Trades  - 1 
hall,  Geelong,  Collingwood,  South  Richmond, 
Hawthorn,  Brunswick,  Clunes,  Prahran,  St.  Kuda 
(girls),  Geelong  (girls),  Richmond,  Hotham, , 
Sooth  Melbourne,  Coburg,  Fitzroy,  Talbot,  and 
Sandhurst.  The  distribution  of  prizes  tooK . 
place  on  the  5th  of  August.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  judges Messrs.  O.  R-  Camp- 
bell, J.  M'Kennal,  P.  Oakden,  A.  R.  Johnson,  : 
Yon  Guerard,  H.  B.  Moore,  C.  Newbery,  Body- 
comb,  J.  Hicks,  T.  B uncle,  and  H.  R.  Casein. 
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' NOTES  ON  THE  MEDIAEVAL  MOOTE. 

BALL,  ST.  ALBAN’S* 

■ Amongst  the  other  antiquities  of  St.  Alban’s, 
e Mediaaval  Town-house  may  perhaps  claim 
me  attention  from  those  who  are  interested  in 
ie  history  of  the  ancient  borough.  This  edifice 
(mentioned  in  some  old  deeds,  existing  in  the 
('irnoration  archives,  in  such  a way  as  to  mark 
if  position  as  far  back  as  the  year  1412.  The 
;;est  of  the  documents  referred  to  is  dated  20th 
ly,  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
iscribes  “a  tenement  with  a garden,  formerly 
Hied  two  shops,  situated  in  the  Flesh-market 
nforo  ubi  carries  venduntur ],  close  to  Bother- 
(gstok,  between  the  tenement  now  belonging 
. Roger  Semer,  lately  to  John  Yong,  on  the 
jith,  and  a tenement  called  Le  Stok-house, 
nerwise  called  Lo  Moote-hall,  on  the  north, 
Id  it  abuts  on  the  public  street  [in  regiam 
[mi]  on  two  sides.”  In  a second  deed,  dated 
.3  12th  of  October,  fifth  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
Mine  tenement  is  described  as  two  shops,  John 
|ing  being  the  owner,  and  it  is  said  to  face 
kiug’s  highway  on  one  side,  and  Bothelstrete 
I the  other.  The  building  on  the  north  is 
inply  called  Le  Stok-house.  In  two  earlier 
ilcuments,  one  dated  Ihe  18th  of  March, 
enty-first  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  other 
ndlemas-day,  fourteenth  Henry  IV.,  the  same 
uement  is  said  to  “abut  on  one  side  on  a 
ptain  lane  [quondam  venellam ] called  Bothel- 
fete  [Bothelestrate],”  and  for  Le  Stok-house 
|i  have  the  expression  “ a certain  shop  [quan- 
jni  flhopam]  called  Le  Stok-house.”  A glance 
!the  locality  will  show  that  these  descriptions 
htty  clearly  define  the  position  of  the  Moote- 
jll  of  pre-Reformation  times.  The  tenement, 
l the  north  of  which  it  was  situated,  must 
jve  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  King’s 
;iad  Inn.  The  Flesh-market  (elsewhere  called 
b Shambles,  and  the  Butchery),  is  Market- 
feet  ; and  Bothelstrete  must  be  another  name 
uj'  Dagnal-street,  or  the  eastern  portion  of  it ; 
ngnelestrete,  however,  or  Dagenhalestrate,  is 
lather  Mediaeval  appellation  of  the  thorough- 
e (Gest.  Abb.,  i.,  472).  Thus  the  Moote-hall 
(the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VIII.  is 
intified  in  site  with  the  old  Town-hall,  now 
pupied  mainly  as  the  printing-office  of  the 
rts  Advertiser.  And  we  find  it  here  associated 
bh  some  curious  obsolete  names,  which  it  may 
’haps  be  intex-esting  to  examine.  It  is  called 
Stok-house ; is  close  to  Botheling-stok,  and 
uts  on  Bothel-strete,  as  well  as  on  the  Flesh- 
.rket.  Botheling-stok  seems  to  be  named 
the  deeds  as  a well-known  landmark ; 

I it  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  conjectured 
nt  ic  was  a stock  of  wood,  or  stone,  marking  a 
ut  in  the  boundary  line,  which  runs  here 
ivveeu  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Alban 
ice  St.  Andi-ew’s).  The  name  is  suggestive  of 
son  times,  the  word  botl  in  Anglo-Saxon 
uifying  “a  dwelling,”  and  boiling  “a  little 
elling.”  It  is  found  in  several  local  names, 
in  W all-bottle  (i.e.,  the  dwelling  on  the  Piets’ 
ill),  in  Northumberland ; and  Bottle-end 
■lalogous  to  Towns-end),  a hamlet  in  Essex. 
;e  appellation  Bothelstrete  seems  to  be  the 
7 to  the  explanation  of  Botheling-stok ; it  is 
xbably  another  form  of  Bottle-street,  and 
■ans  “ the  street  of  habitations  ” (the  word 
treet”  by  itself  signifying  simply  a paved, 
id,  as  in  Watling-street).  It  is  likely  that 
jse  names  date  back  to  the  first  establish- 
mt  of  the  churches  and  parishes  by  Abbot 
llsin  (946-955),  who,  we  learn,  gathered  the 
cleus  of  a population  around  the  Cheaping- 
ad,  or  market,  and  assisted  the  settlers  in 
aiding  houses  with  materials  and  money 
eat.  Abb.,  i.,  22).  In  these  times  some  stock, 
stone,  might  be  set  up  to  mark  the  angle, 
aere  the  boundary  line  of  the  parishes  turned 
the  Flesh-market,  and  from  the  locality 
ottle-street)  iu  which  it  stood,  it  might  be 
signated  as  Bottle-stok,  or  Bottling-stok,  with 
lich  Botheling-stok  is  nearly  identical.  This 
iy  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a Saxon 
arter,  still  extant,  dated  A.D.  962,  by  which 
ng  Edgar  grants  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret, 
sstminstei'  (then  of  enormous  extent),  to  the 
>bey  of  St.  Peter  (Westminster  Abbey).  In 
0 recital  of  the  boundaries  two  of  these  Stocks 
9 mentioned,  thus, — “ First  from  the  Thames 
>ng  Merfleet  to  Pollen  Stock”;  and  again, — 
following  the  road  to  the  old  Stock  of  St. 
adrew’s  church.”f  These  considerations  sug- 


By  tile  Rev.  H.  Fowler,  M.A. 

•See  Notes  on  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  by  Mr. 
H.  Birch,  A.E.I.B.A. 


gest  an  explanation  of  the  term  Le  Stok-house  ; 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Moote-hall  was  so 
called  at  some  early  period,  as  being  the  well- 
known  house  close  to  the  boundary  Stok,  which 
perhaps  stood  against  it.  This  way  of  designating 
a public  building  may  be  compared  with  “ Chris- 
tofore  by  the  Stokkis”  (i.e.,  the  church  of 
St.  Christopher  by  the  Stocks),  in  Arnold’s 
“ Customs  of  London.”  The  Stokkis  here,  how- 
ever, are  the  penal  instrument. 

That  the  Town-house  should  be  called  “a 
certain  shop”  is  somewhat  strange.  As  the 
word  can  hardly  be  a synonym  for  burgage  or 
tenement,  we  may  perhaps  suppose  that  a por- 
tion of  the  lower  story  of  the  Moote-hall  wras 
occupied  as  a shop,  or  that  stalls  or  shops  were 
erected  against  it,  and  so  the  term  was  loosely 
applied  to  the  whole  building.  (The  Medimval 
shop-counter  was  usually  outside  the  house.)  It 
may  perhaps  be  worth  noting  that  there  is  a 
stock  of  very  hard  stone,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  old  Town-hall  in  Dagnall-street ; but 
this,  according  to  information,  is  not  a parish 
mark,  and  was  once  the  mounting-stone  iu  the 
old  Blue  Boar  hostelry  close  at  hand. 

The  oak  skeleton  of  the  existing  timber  and 
plaster  building  (no  doubt  identical  with  that 
which  was  secured  to  the  corporation  by  the 
charter  of  Edward  VI.)  is  probably  as  old  as 
Henry  VIII. ’s  reign.  Previously,  the  original 
Moote-hall  may  have  been  l’ebuilt  more  than 
once.  The  name  implies  that  it  was  used  for 
mootes,  or  public  meetings  (A.S.,  Gemot),  folk- 
moteB,  or  town-motes,  in  connexion  presumably 
with  the  government  of  the  town.  Such  a 
building,  we  may  suppose,  would  be  required,  as 
soon  as  the  town  had  any  organisation,  after 
public  courts  ceased  to  be  held  in  the  open  air. 
Abbot  Wulsin,  and  his  Saxon  successors,  may 
have  governed  the  town  by  a reeve  or  an  alder- 
man, who  collected  the  dues,  and  took  cai’e 
that  the  abbot’s  soc-men  performed  their  ser- 
vices. There  may,  however,  have  been  no 
Town-house  till  about  the  Norman  period.  The 
Domesday  Survey  mentions  forty-six  burgesses 
who  were  holders  of  land,  possessing  together 
half  a hide  (about  fifty  acres);  the  Abbot’s 
Vill  of  St.  Alban  being  rated  at  ten  hides 
(about  1,000  acres). 

The  rise  of  boroughs  under  an  abbey  is  ably 
described  by  Mr.  Green  (in  his  “ History  of  the 
English  People ”),  who  says  that  “The  transi- 
tion from  a state  of  puie  serfage  to  an  imper- 
fect freedom  was  silent  and  gradual.  . . . the 

first  settlers  being  wholly  at  the  abbot’s  mercy. 
Within  the  four  crosses,  which  bounded  the 
abbot’s  domain,  land  and  water  were  his,  and 
folk-mote  was  held  before  the  abbot’s  officer, 
who  received  the  horn,  the  symbol  of  office,  from 
him.”  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  he  states 
of  the  town  which  grew  up  under  the  monastery 
of  St.  Edmundsbury,  “ Rude  as  the  borough 
waB,  it  had  preserved  its  right  of  meeting  in  full 
assembly  of  the  town  for  government,  and  law 
and  justice  were  administered  in  the  presence  of 
the  burgesses,  and  the  accused  acquitted  or  con- 
demned by  the  oath  of  his  neighbours.”  These 
statements  are  probably  in  a gi-eat  degree 
applicable  to  St.  Alban’s  at  these  early  periods. 
The  l’oyal  charters  of  the  abbey  throw  little  or 
no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  borough  and  its 
customs.  The  Norman  kings  simply  gi’ant  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  “jurisdiction  over  all 
men  and  lands  within  the  town,  or  boi’ough,  and 
without  it  [Super  omnes  homines  et  terras  infra 
burgum  et  extra].”  The  charter  of  Henry  II. 
gives  “ to  the  Church  of  St.  Alban  the  town  of 
St.  Alban,  with  the  market,  and  all  the  liberty 
which  a borough  ought  to  have  ” ( villam  St. 
Albani  cum  foro  et  omni  libertate  quam  burgus 
debet  habere).  The  latter  expression  would 
seem  to  imply  a defined  borough,  having  cei-- 
tain  privileges,  which  were  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  abbot. 

Probably  as  soon  as  a Moote-hall  existed, 
justice  was  administered  in  it  by  a bailiff 
(ballivus),  the  general  Norman  designation  of 
an  executive  officer.  London  itself  was  governed 
by  baylifs  as  late  as  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  I., 
and  it  may  be  worth  noting  that,  in  the  ninth  of 
King  John,  Hugh  de  St.  Albans  was  one  of  the 
wardens  ( custodes ),  who  were  chief  magistrates 
of  London  in  succession  to  the  baylifs  (Arnold’s 
“Chronicle”).  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  it 
appears  town-courts,  or  hustings,  were  generally 
held  every  week,  and  summoned  by  a bell.  In 
Henry  II. ’s  reign  it  was  probably  a part  of  the 
duty  of  the  bailiff  of  St.  Alban’s  to  select  four 
jurors  for  presenting  reputed  offenders  for  trial 
by  ordeal,  burgesses  generally  being  exempt 
from  trial  by  battle.  After  the  year  1216,  the 


Town-mote  witnessed  no  more  of  these  sadly 
grotesque  proceedings.  Probably  the  ordinance 
of  the  assize  of  arms  in  1181  imposed  a new 
duty  on  the  bailiff  here,  that  of  reporting  that 
the  free-men  of  the  borough  were  duly  provided 
with  the  iron  helmet  aud  lance,  with  which  all 
burgesses  were  to  serve  in  defence  of  the  realm, 
when  summoned.  In  1215  we  may  picture  the 
Stok-house  as  the  scene  of  a full  Town-mote, 
held  for  the  purpose  of  “ swearing  to  the  great 
charter,”  which  among  its  other  famous  pro- 
visions “ confirmed  to  all  boroughs  and  towns 
their  liberties  and  free  customs.” 

In  Henry  III.’s  reign,  we  meet  with  some 
indication  of  the  corporate  character  of  the 
town  in  an  incident  related  by  Matthew  Paris, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  town  was  held 
directly  responsible  to  the  kiug  for  a homicide 
committed  in  it.  The  substance  of  the  Btory  is, 
that  in  1255  Gregory  de  Stokes,  the  constable  of 
Hertford  Castle,  being  envious  of  the  warlike 
reputation  of  the  burghers,  made  a boast  that 
with  seven  followei's  he  would  enter  the  Alba- 
nian precincts  at  night  in  spite  of  the  defences. 
He  did  so,  but  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity. 
A party  of  the  townsmen,  headed  by  a butcher 
( Carnifex ),  taking  the  intruder  for  a robber 
bent  on  serious  mischief,  seized  him  and  his 
grooms,  Bhaokled  them,  and  the  next  morning 
struck  off  their  heads,  which  they  fixed  on 
poles  (i)i  terrorem)  at  the  four  extrem’ties  of  the 
town.  When  this  was  l-eported  to  the  king  he 
amerced  the  town  in  a fine  of  one  hundred 
marks,  which  was  quickly  paid  (“  Historia 
Major,”  Matt.  Pai'is,  p.  1640).  The  amount  of 
this  fine,  equivalent  perhaps  to  1,0001.  at  the 
present  day,  is  some  evidence  of  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  community  who  had  to  pay 
it,  as  well  as  of  its  corporate  responsibility.  The 
abbot,  John  de  Hertford,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  transaction.  The  apportioning  of  this 
mulct  would  doubtless  be  the  business  of  some 
meeting  at  Le  Stok-house.  As  this  was  the 
flourishing  period  of  craft  guilds,  which,  in 
succession  to  the  earlier  Frith  and  Merchant 
guilds,  had  much  influence  in  fostering  borough 
freedom,  we  may  perhaps  be  warranted  in  be- 
lieving that  such  now  existed  at  St . Alban’s, 
although  the  evidence  is  not  complete.  Thei’e  was 
a Fry  th  Wood  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  (Gest. 
Abb.,  iii.,  320),  which  may  perhaps  indicate  a 
Frith  Guild.  A piece  of  land  on  the  Hatfield- 
road,  toward  Beamond’s  Farm,  retained  in 
Charles  I.’s  reign  the  name  of  Little-guild  Hill. 
And  Qylefelde  (Registrnm,  i.,  99),  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Guild  Field.  For  a later  period 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Walsingham,  who 
relates  that  “ in  1377  a new  guild  arose,  whose 
patron  saint  was  the  protomartyr.  When  his 
shrine  was  carried  abroad,  the  whole  brother- 
hood  were  bound  to  follow  it  in  their  liveries, 
twelve  of  the  strongest  bearing  torches 
(“Chronicon  Anglira,”  p.  146).  This  fraternity 
is  stated,  in  the  documeut  called  “ Annotations 
on  the  Monuments,”  to  have  held  its  religious 
meetings  in  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church,  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Mary  at  the  Pillar,  and  to  have 
been  composed  of  persons  both  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes.  A high-class  guild,  whose 
patron  Baint  was  St.  John  the  Baptist,  met  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church.  And  a third,  called  the 
Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  “ composed  of  about 
200  men  and  women  of  the  middle  class 
[mediocrium],  assembled  periodically,  with  their 
chaplain,  in  the  north  transept  of  the  abbey, 
where  they  had  church  furniture  of  their  own, 
including  a hearse-cloth,  or  pall,  for  their 
funerals.”  The  chapel  of  All  Souls,  which 
existed  in  the  town,  is  likely  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  some  guild ; its  wardens  are  men- 
tioned in  “ Registrum  J.  Whethamstede,”  i.,  99. 
The  main  purpose  of  these  Medimval  associa- 
tions appears  to  have  been  to  promote  the 
interests  of  crafts  and  trades  under  the  aus- 
pices of  religion.  Those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned had  ceased  to  exist  in  1428.  (See  “ Altars, 
Monuments,  and  Tombs,”  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Lloyd, 
P- 17)*  _____ 


Tlie  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. — This 
Museum  was  re-opened  on  Wednesday,  October 
1st,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugural  conversa- 
zione of  the  Medical  School  at  University 
College.  A new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Museum  has  been 
issued,  and  to  which  we  will  take  an  opportunity 
to  refer.  The  Museum  is  open  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  free. 


* To  be  continued. 
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PROGRESS  AT  THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS 

The  works  at  the  “ Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
as  we  believe  the  new  Law  Courts  are  to  be 
officially  styled,  are  making  rapid  progress,  as 
the  wayfarers  of  the  Strand  and  Carey-street 
cannot  but  have  noticed  for  some  time  past. 
But  the  advance  which  has  been  made  within 
the  last  few  months  can  be  fully  realised  only 
by  those  who  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
spending  a couple  of  hours  on  the  ladders  and 
scaffolds,  and  in  the  masons’  shops  enclosed 
within  the  flaringly  be-postered  hoarding.  By 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  Clarke,  the  able  and 
energetic  superintendent  foreman  of  masons, 
such  an  opportunity  presented  itself  to  us  on 
Monday  last,  and  we  proceed  to  jot  down  a few 
notes  of  what  was  then  seen  and  heard. 

There  are  now  about  550  masons  employed  on 
the  works.  They  all  work  until  half-past  five.in 
the  evening,  and  many  work  overtime.  To  pass 
through  the  long  ranges  of  sheds,  with  the  men 
busily  engaged  at  their  “ bankers,”  some  at 
work  on  large  corbels  or  springers,  others  on 
voussoirs,  capitals,  and  quoins,  or  on  portions  of 
piers,  jambs,  or  tracery,  is  to  witness  a remark- 
able Bight,  especially  when  the  approach  of 
night  necessitates  the  illumination  of  the  sheds 
by  hundreds  of  gas-jets.  But  the  visitor,  if  un- 
provided with  visor  or  spectacles  of  wire  gauze, 
must  look  out  for  his  eyes,  for  chips, — among 
them  some  rather  heavy  ones, — fly  off  by  the 
thousand  in  all  directions.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  men  at  work  in  the  Bheds  are 
practically  at  work  in  the  open  air,  with  merely 
a roof  over  them,  they  nevertheless  breathe  an 
atmosphere  which  is  heavily  and  visibly  laden 
with  fine  particles  of  stone ; yet  not  one  man  did 
we  see  wearing  a respirator. 

Of  the  total  of  550  masons  at  work,  seventy 
are  Germans,  who  have  remained  on  the  job 
since  they  came  over  (with  about  160  more  of 
their  compatriots)  to  take  the  places  vacated 
by  the  English  masons  by  the  strike  which 
ended  bo  disastrously  for  the  strikers, — not 
that  all  the  loss  was  on  their  side,  however. 
There  have  been,  as  will  be  inferred,  as  many 
as  230  German  masons  employed  by  Messrs. 
Bull  & Sons  at  one  time,  but  the  majority  of 
them  have  now  left  the  job,  some  to  remain  in 
England  in  other  employment,  others  to  return 
to  Germany  to  get  married  or  set  up  in  business 
for  themselves  with  the  savings  they  had  accumu- 
lated in  England,  and  many  to  enter  upon  the 
compulsory  military  service  of  the  Fatherland. 
Mr.  Rees,  of  Ludwigsburg,  an  architectural 
student  who  had  acquired  practical  knowledge 
by  working  at  the  “ banker,”  and  who  came 
over  in  charge  of  some  German  masons  at  an 
early  period  of  the  strike,  under  an  engagement 
with  Messrs.  Bull,  was  well  spoken  of  for  the 
energy  and  ability  he  had  shown  as  foreman 
over  his  countrymen.  A German  workman, 
who  showed  marked  ability  and  capacity,  has 
been  appointed  deputy  foreman  over  his  com- 
patriots, who,  as  would  be  expected,  all  work 
together;  but  one  half  of  the  shed  in  which 
they  labour  is  appropriated  to  British  masons, 
over  whom  the  German  foremen  also  exercise 
overseership.  Things  now  go  on  very  amicably, 
we  were  informed,  and  if  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Borne  of  the  German  and  English  masons 
are,  to  use  a political  expression,  somewhat 
“ strained,”  there  seems  to  be  no  imminent 
danger  of  conflict.  Rigid  discipline  has  to  be, 
and  is,  maintained.  Many  of  the  British  masons 
employed  are  non-union  men,  but  unionists,  non- 
unionists,  or  Germans,  they  are  all  first-class 
workmen,  and  those  who  show  exceptional  skill 
are,  we  were  informed,  advanced  as  oppor- 
tunities offer,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
nationality  or  their  views  as  to  unionism.  The 
Germans,  we  were  assured, — and  our  eyesight  did 
not  belie  the  assurance, — are  as  skilful  masons 
as  those  whose  want  of  foresight  has  brought 
upon  them  the  competition  of  foreign  labour. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  strike, 
many  of  the  German  masons  took  their  meals 
and  slept  on  the  premises  ; but  since  the  strike 
terminated  the  number  of  Germans  at  work  has 
greatly  decreased,  owing  to  the  reasons  before 
stated ; and  of  those  who  remained,  com- 
paratively few  stayed  on  the  premises  all  night. 
Within  the  last  week,  however,  the  progress  of 
the  works  has  made  it  necessary  that  even  these 
few  should  “ clear  out  ” of  their  sleeping-berths, 
and  they  now  find  lodgings  elsewhere.  Com- 
paratively few  labourers  are  employed  in  the 
masons’  shops,  the  men  themselves  lifting  their 
stones  and  turning  them  upon  the  “ bankers.” 
Labourers  are  employed  in  bringing  the  roughly- 


shaped  stones  to  the  “ bankers  ” and  in  removing 
them  when  they  have  been  worked,  and  to 
facilitate  this,  tramways  are  laid  down  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  shops.  The  masons 
also  rub  their  own  mouldings.  There  are  over  100 
“ fixers  ” and  fitters  constantly  at  work,  and  a 
number  of  picked  men  have  been  told  off  for 
doing  the  stone  vaulting,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  deal,  on  staircases  and  in  corridors,  besides 
that  of  the  central  hall.  We  may  here  add,  in 
this  connexion,  that  some  of  the  corridors,  and 
many  of  the  apartments, — such,  for  instance, 
as  those  below  the  floors  of  the  courts, — will 
be  vaulted  with  Messrs.  Dennett’s  concrete 
material. 

The  contractors’  “plant”  throughout  is  the 
completest  and  best  obtainable,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  it.  Without  particularising  at  any 
length,  we  may  note  that  the  stone-working 
machinery  includes  a large  number  of  rubbing- 
tables,  moulding-machines  (principally  Hunter’s 
patent),  large  dry-cutting  saws  (Hunter’s 
patent),  saw-frames,  and  lathes.  The  whole 
of  this  machinery  is  kept  at  work  until  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  attendants  being  for 
the  most  part  labourers  who  have  obtained  ad- 
vancement for  intelligence  and  reliability.  The 
motive-power  is  furnished  by  a couple  of  large 
boilers  and  a fine  pair  of  horizontal  engines,  by 
Messrs.  Wheatley,  Kirk,  & Price,  of  Manchester. 
To  facilitate  the  hoisting  of  materials  and  the 
fixing  of  the  masonry,  a large  number  of  over- 
head travellers  are  continually  traversing  the 
numerous  gantries,  propelled  either  by  steam 
or  by  hand  power.  These  are  simple  in  con- 
struction and  working,  and  are  supplemented 
by  numerous  steam  and  manual  derrick  cranes, 
and  steam  barrel  hoists. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  lately  made  with 
the  buildings,  that  many  of  the  courts  are  now 
roof-high,  and  in  a short  time  they  will  be  covered 
in.  We  need  not  hereenter  into  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan,  having  previously  done  so  on 
more  than  one  occasion.*  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  courts  are  ranged  round  the  great  central 
hall,  the  vaulting  of  which  has  lately  been 
commenced,  the  main  ribs  having  already  been 
carried  upward  9 ft.  or  10  ft.  from  the  springing. 
This  work  will  be  proceeded  with  without 
intermission,  subject  in  some  degree,  of  course, 
to  the  weather.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
ribs  will  be  in  Portland  stone,  Corsham  being 
used  for  the  filling  in.  If  the  coming  winter 
be  an  “ open  ” one,  without  long-continued  and 
severe  frosts,  it  is  anticipated  that  before  the 
expiration  of  1880,  the  whole  of  the  buildings, 
including  the  central  hall,  will  be  ready  for 
roofing.  At  the  present  time,  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  main  block  is  boarded  ready  for  the 
slater  and  plumber,  and  a few  days  hence  will 
see  the  wet  effectually  excluded  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  buildings.  Further,  more  than  half 
of  the  buildings  east  of  the  central  hall  are 
roof-high.  West  of  the  central  ball  the  works 
are  not  so  far  advanced,  but  they  are  being 
energetically  proceeded  with,  and  with  favour- 
able weather  a great  deal  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  six  months.  The  Carey-street 
portions  of  the  buildings  are  well  advanced. 
Such  was  the  severity  of  the  weather  last 
winter,  that  for  sixteen  weeks  hardly  a stroke 
of  work  could  be  done  by  the  masons  or  brick- 
layers. To  pass  from  the  bricklayers  to  their 
work,  we  would  say  that  the  red  brickwork  in 
the  areas  between  the  courts  is  well  worth  the 
visitor’s  notice,  the  whole  of  the  bricks  having 
been  manufactured  by  the  contractors,  and 
especially  cut  to  gauge  for  the  arcaded  work, 
which  is  full  of  variety  in  design. 

Mr.  Street  is,  we  think,  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  fact  that  his  work  is  being  carried  out 
by  a firm  of  such  enterprise  and  resource  as 
Messrs.  Bull  & Sons  have  shown  themselves 
to  be. 

We  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
Wallis  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
Moore  being  his  deputy.  Mr.  Margetson  is  the 
foreman  of  carvers,  and  the  contractors’  general 
foreman  is  Mr.  Thomas  Epps. 


Birmingham  School  of  Landscape  Art. — 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  members 
and  students  of  this  society  has  been  opened, 
in  the  Lecture-hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  Needless  - alley.  The  exhibition, 
which  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  local  journals, 
will  remain  open  for  several  weeks. 


* A plan  of  the  court  floor  was  published  in  the  volume 
of  the  Builder  for  1870,  p.  666. 


THE  SIMPLON  TUNNEL. 

The  gigantic  tunnel  of  the  St.  Gotthard  . 
Railway  has  not  yet  been  completed,  and  already  i 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  plan  of  piercing  ili 
the  Alps  in  a third  place  being  realised,  i,.. 
German  perseverance  and  German  means  were  a 
principally  instrumental  in  the  construction  of  i; 
the  So.  Gotthard  tuunel,  an  undertaking  deemed  ii. 
at  first  almost  impossible.  Now  French  enter-  .,i 
prise  is  anxious  to  construct  the  Simplon  tunnel,  j 
in  order  to  preserve  for  French  railways  the  t|i 
English  and  Belgian  traffic,  and  to  prevent  the  1. 
transmission  of  the  products  of  Eastern  and  . 
North-eastern  France  to  Italy  and  the  Eaat,  on  i 
German  lines,  through  the  St.  Gotthard. 

A Simplon  Railway  Company  was  formed  as 
early  as  1874,  which,  in  the  meantime,  has  com- 1 
pleted  the  line  from  Lausanne  through  the : 
valley  of  the  Rhone  to  Brieg,  at  the  foot  of  the  t 
Simplon.  Men  such  as  Freycinet,  Leon  Say,  a 
Gambetta,  and  Grevy,  are  using  every  effort  <r 
to' remove  the  many  difficulties  still  in  the  way  i 
of  makiug  the  construction  of  the  proposed  a, 
Simplon  railway  a reality.  It  is  even  reported  i. 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  submit  to  the  French  a 
Chambers  a resolution  by  which  France  will  v- 
bind  herself  to  furnish  to  the  company  a sub- . 
vention  of  1,920,0002.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ist. 
stated  that  the  Italian  Government  is  willing  i. 
to  connect  the  foot  of  the  Simplon  at  Isella: 
with  Arona  on  Lake  Maggiore,  and  the  ter- 
mination  there  of  the  Upper  Italian  Railways, 
by  a line  of  railway  involving  an  outlay  of 

1.120.0002.  We  learn  the  following  from  thev. 
Archiv  fur  Post  und  Telegraphie  respecting  the  L 
tunnel  to  be  driven  through  the  Simplon  between l 
Brieg  and  Isella. 

Although  the  proposed  tunnel  will  be  some-], 
what  longer  than  those  of  the  Mont  Ceniss, 
and  the  St.  Gotthard,  it  will  be  possible  to 
construct  it  under  more  favourable  circum-L 
stances,  and  work  it  on  more  advantageous^ 
conditions,  than  either  of  its  two  predecessors. Ji 
The  entrances  to  the  St.  Gotthard  and  Monti. 
Cenis  tunnels  have  both  a great  altitude ; the; 
former  3,779  ft.,  the  latter  5,117  ft.,  above  sea-  .' 
level.  In  consequence,  it  was  possible  to  arrive 
at  the  respective  entrances  only  by  zigzag: 
approaches,  the  rapid  rise,  morever,  neoessi-i 
tating  the  supply  of  very  great  traction- power.. 
The  Simplon  tuunel,  on  the  contrary,  enters  the1 
mountain  chain  at  a very  low  elevation.  Thel 
railway  running  from  Lausanne  through  the  i . 
lower  part  of  the  Rhone  valley  is  perfectly 
straight,  and  has  no  curves  worth  speaking  of, 
its  rise  being  in  no  place  more  than  1 in 
100.  At  its  exit  at  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  valley  of  the  Diviera,  the 
ascent  is,  however,  steeper,  being  13  in  100. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  after  the  completion  of  the  . 
tunnel,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  line  connect-.,- 
ing  Paris  with  Milan  will  be,  not  at  the  Simplon,  1» 
but  at  some  point  between  Dijon  and  Lausaune.i,; 
In  consequence,  moreover,  of  the  low  level  of  the  >. 
tunnel,  the  line  will  be  less  liable  to  frequent 
interruptions  by  snow  in  winter,  to  which  the 
routes  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  St.  Gotthard  are 
exposed.  .da  II 

Experienced  geologists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
granite  and  other  intervening  rocks  of  the 
Simplon  are  less  hard  and  compact,  and  that 
the  percolation  of  water  is  of  a less  critical 
nature,  than  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  Mont  Cenis.' 
The  Rhone  on  the  Swiss  and  the  Diviera  on  the  i 
Italian  side  of  the  tunnel,  will  supply  the  water- 
power required  for  boring  operations,  while, 
thanks  to  the  moderate  climate  of  the  canton v 
Wallis,  the  works  are  not  exposed  to  the 
liability  of  being  deprived  of  their  motive  power 
during  severe  winters,  as  has  frequently  beeni 
the  case  during  the  construction  of  the  two; 
other  tunnels. 

The  Simplon  tunnel  will  be  eleven  miles  and;, 
a half  long,  as  compared  with  the  nine  miles  i 
and  one-third  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  and  the  seven! 
miles  and  a half  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  It 
is  intended  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  boring! 
at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  eleven  yards  per  day. 
Should  this  somewhat  sanguine  calculation  bei 
realised,  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  might  be, 
expected  in  seven  years,  or  even  less. 

As  to  cost,  the  estimated  expenses  have  been; 
set  down  at  3,200,0002.,  of  which  2,960,0002.) 
would  be  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel  itself,  being  at  the  rate  of  rather  over  t 

250.0002.  per  mile.  This  estimate  appears  some-  > 
what  high  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  d . 
Gotthard  tunnel,  which  is  only  152,0002.  per 
mile.  The  sum  of  40,0002.  is  set  apart  for  com- ; 
pleting  the  route  to  the  tunnel,  and  200,0002.  tor , 
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istructing  a great  international  station  at 
i eg,  similar  to  that  at  Modane,  on  the  Mont 
tis  Railway. 

'he  financial  risk,  as  far  as  the  company  is 
jcemed,  is  very  small.  It  is  proposed  to 
ie  only  540.000L  by  subscription,  the  other 
(30,0002.  being  furnished  to  the  undertakers 
ihe  following  manner  : — The  Federal  Govern- 
lt  will  contribute  180,0001. ; the  canton  of 
,adt,  200,0001. ; the  canton  of  Wallis,  40,0001. ; 

cantons  of  Bern,  Freiburg,  and  Geneva, 
],0001. ; the  Swiss  Western  Railway  Com- 
y,  which  will  derive  great  benefits  from  the 
ir  tunnel,  200,0001.;  and,  finally,  France, 
n:o,oooi.  


1 STATUES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC : A 
COMPETITION. 

■ competition  is  invited  for  the  erection  of 

• monumental  statues  of  the  French  Republic, 
designs  for  the  first  statue  are  to  be  handed 
,t  the  door  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts 
ich  gives  on  to  the  Quai  Malaquais)  any 

G > before  midday  of  October  6th.  On  the 
i jwing  day  the  competitors  will  proceed  to  a 
Nmittee-room  at  the  Tuileries  (Pavilion  de 
je),  and  there  elect  five  jurymen.  The 
hod  of  election  will  be  the  same  as  that 
ijrved  at  political  elections  ; if  the  candidates 
•iot  obtain  an  absolute  majority  there  will  be 
aillotage,  and  those  who  have  a relative 
, brity  will  be  elected  by  the  second  vote. 
i|s  the  competitors  are  left  to  arrange  the 
iijition  among  themselves,  no  influence  in  high 
Kters  will  be  brought  to  bear,  they  can  and 
^select  their  own  judges.  The  second  statue 
- 1 be  raised  on  the  Rond-Point  of  Courbevoie, 
;:e  the  bronze  of  Napoleon  I.  in  his  rddingote 
i was  placed  when  it  was  removed  from  the 
imn  Venddme  to  make  room  for  another 
•nie  representing  the  founder  of  the  Bonaparte 
'.sty  dressed  as  Julius  Cmsar  ! The  site  at 
‘ bevoie  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  know 
ii : it  is  the  summit  of  the  hill  commanding 
•'Avenue  de  Nenilly  and  the  Avenue  de  la 
ide  Armee.  The  statue  will  stand  in  a 
•i::t  line  with  the  central  arch  of  the  Arc  de 
I'.inphe  and  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place 
'flarrousel,  behind  the  Tuileries.  But  for  its 

• ince  from  Paris,  the  site  is  admirable. 


E NEW  DOCK  EXTENSIONS  ON  THE 
MERSEY. 

lie  annual  report  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster, 
• leer  to  the  dock  works  on  the  Mersey, 
h has  juBt  been  issued,  is  an  interesting 
•iment,  as  showing  the  magnitude  of  the 
In  docks  and  extensions  at  present  in  pro- 
1,  both  on  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
’ of  the  river.  The  engineer  gives  par- 
ars  of  the  new  dock-works  going  forward, 
at  the  north  and  the  south  end  of  the  port, 
he  Liverpool  side ; and  here  it  may  be 
rved  that  when  these  works  are  finished 
'fiver  frontage  of  the  docks,  from  north  to 
i,  will  be  between  eight  and  nine  miles  in 
;h.  Among  the  new  works  in  progress  at 
lorth  end  are  a steam  dock  and  its  branches, 
graving-docks,  an  extension  and  deepening 
ie  Canada  Basin,  and  the  construction  of  a 
dock,  called  the  Langton  Dock.  In  addi- 
to  these  works  the  engineer  states  that 
ision  is  being  made  at  the  adjoining  Hus- 
n Dock  for  the  cattle  trade,  the  accommo- 
>n  to  be  provided  occupying  an  area  of 
5 square  yards ; and  of  this  area,  4,531 
re  yards  are  covered  with  sheds  and 
ings  for  the  reception  of  cattle  from 
‘ tries  not  under  restriction  by  the  Govem- 
The  remainder  of  the  area  is  also 
red  with  cattle-sheds  and  buildings  speci- 
intended  for  use  as  a foreign  animals 
■f.  In  this  portion  there  is  a slaughter- 
e,  155  ft.  long  and  33  ft.  wide,  with  a 
;-room  over  of  similar  dimensions.  The 
rt  states  that  the  new  works  at  the 
a end  include  a canal  dock,  a new  graving- 
, the  enlargement  of  the  Herculaneum 
-tide  Dock,  and  a new  dock  north  of  the 
•ulaneum  Half-tide  Dock.  The  works  going 
ard  on  the  Birkenhead  side  comprise  very 
asive  wharfs  and  buildings  for  the  accom- 
ation  of  the  cattle  trade,  these  works 
ring  an  area  of  40,000  square  yards.  The 
neer  adds,  that  the  expenditure  daring  the 
for  dock  works  at  the  north  end  of  Liver- 
j was  347,000£.,  and  at  the  south  end 
501. ; and  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 


was  a still  further  expenditure  on  new  streets, 
jetties,  lairages  and  slaughter-houses,  and  land- 
ing-stages and  approaches,  bringing  up  the 
total  expenditure  during  the  year,  on  the  Liver- 
pool side,  to  580,845J.  The  total  expenditure 
on  the  Birkenhead  side  was  69.861L 


ROYAL  WELSH  WAREHOUSE,  NEWTOWN, 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

The  new  building  which  to  travellers  on  the 
Cambrian  Railway  forms  so  conspicuous  an 
object  when  nearing  the  Newtown  Station,  has 
been  opened.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Pryce  Jones, 
having  purchased  the  entire  plot  of  land  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  it  is  intended  to  lay  out 
the  area  unoccupied  by  the  actual  building  as 
ornamental  grounds,  which,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Cambrian  Railway  Company,  who, 
with  Mr.  Pryce  Jones,  are  the  joint  owners  of 
the  road,  will  materially  enhance  the  appearance 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Palladian. 

The  materials  with  which  the  building  has 
been  constructed  are  for  the  external  walls  a 
very  deep  red  brick,  from  the  Garth  Ruabon 
Fire-Clay  Works,  as  also  from  the  Yron  Brick- 
yard, Newtown,  the  quality  of  the  workmanship 
being  of  a good  order.  The  cornices,  strings, 
sills,  architraves,  and  all  other  moulded  work, 
are  of  polished  Miuera  stone.  The  columns 
supporting  the  entablature  of  the  entrance 
portico  are  of  polished  red  Shap  granite,  and 
are  each  12  ft.  in  length  in  one  stone ; the  piers 
bear  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  whilst  the  pediment  contains  a 
group  representing  “ commerce  ” and  “ in- 
dustry,” which,  together  with  the  other  carving, 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Liver- 
pool. 

The  several  floors  are  devoted  to  the  different 
branches  and  requirements  of  the  trade,  each 
being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
heads  of  departments.  The  basement,  which 
has  a lift  to  each  of  the  several  floors,  contains 
the  receiving  and  forwarding  departments. 

This  floor,  moreover,  contains  the  printing- 
press  of  the  establishment,  the  proprietor  now 
executing  his  entire  printing. 

The  ground-floor,  which  is  elevated  about 
eight  steps  above  the  street  level,  has  a spacious 
approach,  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
edifice.  Entered  through  a circular  vestibule 
with  marble  mosaic  pavement  are  the  counting- 
house  and  offices  for  the  several  departments. 
The  area  of  this  floor  is  100  ft.  long  by  a width 
of  63  ft.,  and  a height  of  17  ft.,  thus  forming  an 
imposing  room,  which  is  divided  into  bays  by 
iron  columns,  supporting  moulded  timber  beams. 
Round  these  columns  are  arranged  in  a novel 
manner  piles  of  Welsh  tweeds  and  flannels  in 
stands  and  cases,  each  case  holding  one  hundred 
pieces.  The  office  screen  and  other  furniture 
are  executed  in  polished  baywood  and  pitch 
pine. 

The  approach  from  this  floor  to  that  imme- 
diately above  is  by  a staircase,  19  ft.  wide,  with 
a central  and  two  side  flights  of  pitch  pine, 
panelled  in  similar  material,  with  iron  balusters 
of  special  design,  and  carved  newels,  with  ter- 
minals emblematic  of  the  dragon  of  Wales. 
The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  Welsh  shawl 
department,  homespun,  and  fancy-dress  mate- 
rials. To  the  second  floor  is  allotted  the  ware- 
housing of  woollen  goods  and  tweeds  of  a heavy 
nature. 

The  contractors  for  the  works  and  fittings 
were  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  of  Newton  ; for  the 
heavy  ironwork,  Messrs.  Rankin  & Co.,  of  Liver- 
pool ; the  lift  is  by  Messrs.  Pendleton  & Co. ; the 
heating  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Cooper  & Sons ; the  gas  and  water  fittings  are  by 
Messrs.  Francis  & Co.,  of  Newton  ; the  wrought- 
iron  entrance-gates  by  Messrs.  Freeman  & 
Collier,  of  Manchester ; and  the  marble  mosaic 
is  by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  London.  The 
cost  has  been  13,0001. 

Mr.  David  Walker,  of  Liverpool,  was  the 
architect ; the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Laidlaw,  clerk  of 
the  works. 


The  Post  in  Paris. — The  Ministers  of  Pubiic 
Works  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs  have  com- 
missioned the  architect,  M.  Guadet,  to  proceed 
to  London  and  Berlin,  to  study  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  head-offices  of  the  postal  and 
telegraph  services  in  those  cities,  in  view  of  the 
contemplated  re-organisation  of  the  same  esta- 
blishments in  Paris. 


PUBLIC  OFFICES  FOR  THE  MANOR  OF 
ASTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

The  designs  for  pnblio  offices,  library,  and 
baths,  submitted  in  competition  to  the  Local 
Board  for  the  Manor  of  Aston,  were  referred  by 
the  Board  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  as  pro- 
fessional  referee,  and  that  gentleman  selected 
the  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Alexander  & 
Henman,  a view  of  whioh  we  publish. 

The  Board  confirmed  the  selection,  and  after 
some  alterations  in  the  arrangements  had  been 
made,  directed  the  architects  to  obtain  tenders 
for  the  work,  the  lowest  of  which  amounted  to 
about  22,0001.  for  the  whole  of  the  buildings. 

The  continued  depression  in  the  trade  of  the 
district  has  led  the  Board  to  determine  only  to 
erect  the  office  buildings  at  present,  and,  in  view 
of  such  a contingency,  the  offices,  the  library, 
the  baths,  and  the  stables  were  designed  as 
entirely  distinct  buildings,  each  capable  of  being 
erected  without  reference  to  the  others. 

The  accompanying  plans  show  the  office  build- 
ings, as  altered,  with  the  main  entrance  in 
Albert-road.  Passing  through  an  open  porch 
and  vestibule,  a central  corridor  is  arrived  at, 
the  principal  staircase  ascending  immediately 
opposite  to  the  entrance,  there  being  a spacious 
hall  at  the  intersection  of  the  main  corridors. 

On  the  right  of  the  corridor  in  the  front  are 
two  offices  for  rate- collectors,  with  strong-room. 
In  the  other  front  are  rooms  for  medical  officer, 
two  offices  for  sanitary  officer,  waiting-room, 
surveyor’s  office  with  Btrong  - room,  drawing- 
office,  plan-room,  building  surveyor’s  office,  &c. 

The  principal  staircase,  as  mentioned,  com- 
mences to  ascend  opposite  to  the  main  entrance. 
The  back  staircase,  ascending  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  attic  floor,  is  by  the  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal staircase. 

On  the  first  floor  the  corridors  are  over  those 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  here  we  have  offices 
for  the  clerk,  with  large  strong-room,  waiting- 
room,  the  board-room,  and  another  committee* 
room. 

The  board-room  is  irregular  in  shape,  being 
placed  at  the  angle  of  the  building.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  takes  the  form  of  the  letter  V, 
the  board-room  being  separated  by  a colonnade 
and  sliding  doors  from  ante-rooms. 

In  the  basement  are  the  housekeeper’s  sitting- 
room,  kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  coal-cellar, 
stores,  and  so  on. 

There  is  a side  entrance  from  the  street  to  the 
housekeeper’s  department,  and  to  the  yard  and 
back  buildings.  The  lift  goes  from  basement 
to  attics,  and  is  accessible  on  each  intermediate 
floor  also. 

In  the  basement  is  also  the  fire-engine  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  two  fire-engine  houses, 
stores  for  hose,  &c.,  and  firemen’s  room. 

On  the  attic  floor  are  three  bed-rooms  for 
housekeeper,  and  four  separate  rooms  for  clerks, 
stores,  and  such  like. 

Ihe  partnership  hitherto  existing  between 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Alexander  & William  Henman 
having  been  dissolved,  it  has  been  arranged,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Building  Committee,  that 
Mr.  W.  Henman,  architect,  who  now  has  offices 
at  37,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham,  shall  under- 
take the  entire  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
these  works. 


Birmingham  Sanitary  Supply  Associa- 
tion (Limited). — At  a meeting  of  the  directors 
of  this  Association,  held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Coun- 
cillor White  in  the  chair,  the  balance-sheet 
showed  a net  profit  that  would  enable  the 
directors  to  pay  a five  per  cent,  dividend  on  the 
paid-up  capital,  but  it  was  decided  to  create  a 
reserve  fund.  The  manager’s  report  was  read 
by  the  hon.  sec.  (Councillor  Sam.  Edwards),  and 
showed  that  there  was  required  an  organisation 
of  this  kind  in  the  town.  Numerous  cases  of  ill- 
ness had  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  houses  by  the  score  existed  wherein 
the  sanitary  appliances  were  in  a deplorably 
defective  condition,  the  state  of  the  drains  and 
sewers  being  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Many  of 
these  were  houses,  too,  for  which  70 1.  to  lOOi.  a 
year  rentals  were  paid.  In  one  house  nine  per- 
sons had  been  seriously  affected,  in  another  five, 
in  another  three,  and  in  many  houses  individual 
cases  of  serious  illness  had  been  traced  to  the 
drains.  The  company  had  ventilated  many 
public  buildings  and  private  residences,  and  had 
executed  sanitary  work  for  some  of  the  hospitals, 
public  schools,  and  other  similar  institutions  of 
the  town.  It  was  decided  to  take  steps  to  issue 
more  shares. 
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.!,  BALLIOL  COLLEGE  NEW  HALL. 

3E  new  Hall  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of 
:h  we  give  an  illustration,  was  opened  on 
16th  of  January,  1877.  The  growth  of  the 
ge  had  made  the  accommodation  of  the  old 
: ;so  inadequate  that  it  was  resolved  to  replace 
il|r  one  much  larger,  and  in  doing  so  to  con- 
(19  the  process  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  the 
jus  portions  of  the  college  which  had  been 
ua  some  years  back  and  carried  on  almost 
>inuously. 

le  structure  now  under  notice,  erected  from 
i.hdesigns  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  stands 
ie  north  end  of  the  college  garden  on  a piece 
.round  acquired  for  the  purpose,  and  is  in 
^Decorated  style.  The  stones  used  were  Tis- 
ir  and  Bath,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
da  slates. 

1 le  hall  (90  ft.  by  36  ft.)  is  on  the 
i floor,  and  is  approached  by  a flight  of 
xly  steps  from  the  garden.  Ascending 
M you  pass  beneath  an  open  arch  with 
odiment  above  it,  the  spandrels  of  which 
i jfilled  with  tracery,  into  the  vestibule,  or 

J>ns,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  a portion  of 
h has  been  divided  off  to  form  a serving. 
CSu  This  occupies  one  structural  bay  of  the 
>1  and  is  separated  from  it  by  an  oaken 
ijm.  Above  the  vestibule  is  the  gallery, 

Iwing  the  usual  ancient  arrangement. 

ie  hall  is  divided  longitudinally  into  seven 
14,  all  of  which,  but  the  westernmost, 
two  three-light  traceried  windows,  which 
i internally  segmental  curtain  arches.  At 
ijiast  end  is  the  high  table,  which  is  placed 
.aldais,  raised  by  two  steps  above  the  general 
•level.  Behind  the  dais  is  a piece  of  high 
impanelling,  with  a canopy  the  whole  width 
lie  hall,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  panelling  is 
t|loor  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows ; while,  to  add 
fflrtance  to  that  portion  of  the  hall,  the  lateral 
flows  are  more  deeply  recessed.  Above  the 
ipy  is  a large  four-light  traceried  window. 

' ie  roof  is  somewhat  flatter  in  pitch  than  was 
flst  contemplated,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
imicting  the  ancient  lights  of  the  adjoining 
Vjrty.  It  is  constructed  of  oak,  and  shows 
limbers  to  the  ridge-piece.  The  curved  rib 
( ,ch  principal  is  of  the  four-centred  form, 
'ih  was  dictated  by  the  necessarily  flat  pitch 
t ie  roof,  and  the  spaces  between  the  beams 
.itilled  with  tracery,  to  give  interest  to  the 
fling.  The  corbels  which  support  the 
i es  are  enriched  with  shields  carved  with 
iiarms  of  benefactors.  The  hall  is  sur- 
'•|3ed  with  a dado  of  oak  panelling,  which 
i ies  the  window-cills.  It  has  two  fire-places. 
e windows  are  filled  with  quarry-glazing, 
•nosed  of  conventional  foliage,  from  the 
• ns  of  the  architect ; and  in  the  dais  win- 
n shields  of  painted  glass  have  been  intro- 
•3,  bearing  the  arms  of  notable  persons 
•eoted  with  the  college, 
ilow  the  hall  are  the  common-room,  kitchen, 

• iffices.  Two  entrances  provide  access  to 
'l?art  of  the  building,  the  easternmost  one  of 
•■h  leads  to  the  common-room  (30  ft.  by 
whence  a newel  staircase  communi- 
' with  the  dais.  Here  some  fine  Jacobean 
jilling  has  been  utilised  to  line  the  walls.  It 
taken  from  the  old  chapel.  Next  to  the 
1 aon-room  is  the  lecture-room,  and  thence 
Mircase  leads  to  a large  chemical  labora- 
'i  The  other  entrance  leads  to  the  buttery 
' shop,  stores,  wine  and  beer  cellars,  and 
' balcony  on  the  east  wall  of  the  kitchen, 
ce  supplies  are  procured  by  the  college 
1 nts,  by  means  of  a lift,  without  in  any  way 
lifering  with  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  is 
= l with  every  modern  convenience  of  the 
1 kind,  and  close  to  it  there  is  a large  bakery, 
a spacious  oven,  larders,  mess-room  for  the 
1 .rats,  and  scullery.  There  are  lifts  from  the 
• on  to  the  serving-room,  and  from  the 
>ry  to  the  hall.  Below  the  steps  to  the 
1 mce-archway  is  a flight  of  steps  leading 
'ie  areas,  which  give  access  for  tradesmen 
'e  kitchen  and  cellars. 

.rious  other  works  have  been  carried  on 
Utaneously.  Fisher-buildings,  which  pre- 
j id  Buch  a dilapidated  appearance,  have  been 
■ rated,  and  the  rooms,  especially  the  upper 
1 s,  made  more  comfortable  and  cheery  by 
: and  enlarged  windows.  The  old  hall  has 
i converted  into  a library  for  the  under- 
i nates,  and  massive  bookcases  have  been 
' 'ge<3  round  the  room,  which  will  eventually 
| t a second  tier.  In  the  windows  some  very 
old  Flelnish  glass,  which  was  taken  from 
1 'Id  chapel,  has  been  fixed.  Communication 
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between  the  library  and  master’s  lodge  has  been 
established  by  opening  an  ancient  doorway, 
which  had  been  blocked  up.  The  old  kitchens 
have  been  converted  into  suites  of  rooms  for 
Fellows,  and  the  old  buttery  and  pantries  have 
been  transformed  into  a lecture-room. 

The  contractor  for  the  works  was  Mr.  P. 
Horsman,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  Mr.  Simmonds 
was  clerk  of  the  works. 


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  CHURCH 
RESTORATIONS. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church  was  re-opened 
with  some  ceremony  last  week.  We  have  on 
several  previous  occasions  spoken  of  this  in- 
teresting building  and  the  works  in  progress ; 
notably  in  our  volume  for  1877,  wherein  will  be 
found  a view  of  the  interior,  with  some  sketches 
of  details,  and  several  articles  on  the  subject.* 

The  restoration  was  commenced  by  the  late 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  has  been  since  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Scott,  Messrs.  Collins  & Cullis  being 
the  contractors. 

The  whole  of  the  nave  has  been  cleared  of 
the  modern  plaster  and  whitewash,  and  the 
defects  have  been  made  good,  the  interior 
masonry  repaired,  and  the  stone  pavement  laid 
on  a former  and  lower  level,  that  adopted  being 
the  level  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  6 in. 
above  the  original  and  earliest  floor-level,  and 
in  carrying  out  this  work  the  step  which  marked 
the  position  of  the  rood-screen  separating  the 
conventual  portion  of  the  edifice  from  the 
parish  church  was  discovered,  and  has  been 
restored.  The  floors  of  the  transepts,  ambula- 
tories, and  chapels  have  been  made  good.  The 
next  item  is  a comprehensive  one.  It  alludes 
to  the  choir  stalls  and  screens,  the  font,  pulpit, 
&c.  Of  the  ancient  stalls  a sufficient  number 
remain  to  complete  the  back  row  on  both  sides 
of  the  new  arrangement,  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  stall  backs  or  screens  which 
rose  above  them  are  also  in  existence.  These 
are  works  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were 
probably  executed  just  after  the  completion  of 
the  choir.  The  stalls  have  been  restored  to 
their  original  position  beneath  the  tower,  and 
the  ancient  screens  erected  above  them.  Only 
a sufficient  length  of  the  latter  remained  for  the 
north  side,  and  this  alone  has  been  ordered  by 
the  committee,  the  funds  not  being  sufficient 
for  the  new  screen  required  on  the  south  side. 
The  total  expenditure  needed  for  the  complete 
re-arrangement  of  the  choir  amounts  to  between 
7001.  and  800L,  of  which  the  committee  are 
only  able  to  undertake  a very  small  portion  at 
present.  The  base  and  shaft  of  the  font,  of 
Decorated  date,  have  been  restored,  and  a new 
marble  bowl,  agreeing  in  size  with  the  ancient 
part,  will  shortly  be  substituted  for  a bowl  of 
mean  appearance,  belonging  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  lofty  covering  of  carved  wood  for 
the  font  was  designed  from  an  ancient  fragment 
of  the  fourteenth  century  wood-work  remaining 
in  the  abbey.  This,  as  well  as  the  bowl,  is  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  B.  T.  Moore.  The  chantry  chapels  have 
only  been  repaired  wherever  necessary,  as  it 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  attempt  their 
complete  restoration.  The  ancient  altar  slab  of 
Purbeck  marble,  referred  to  by  Dingley  as  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  being  13  ft.  3 in.  long 
and  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  had  been  sawn  into  two 
pieces  and  made  use  of  as  seats  in  the  porch. 
It  has  been  refitted  as  an  altar-table  in  massive 
oak  frame-work  at  the  expense  of  Earl  Beau- 
champ, who  has  also  presented  handsome 
altar  coverings.  The  tile-pavement  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  choir  has  been  completed,  the 
tiles  being  exact  reproductions  by  Mr.  W. 
Godwin,  of  Lugwardine,  of  those  which  have  been 
found  in  excavation.  Upon  these  tiles  appear 
the  arms  of  the  founders — the  Fitzhamons, 
Clares,  Despencers,  Beauchamps,  Nevilles, 
Berkeley,  Abergavenny,  De  Bohun,  and  many 
other  illustrious  families.  Each  of  the  graves 
that  were  identified  has  been  marked  by  placing 
over  it  tiles  bearing  the  arms,  &c.,  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  grave,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  tiles 
is  placed  a sepulchral  brass  bearing  a suitable 
inscription,  done  in  the  style  and  letters  of  the 
period  at  which  the  death  occurred.  The  chapel 
of  St.  James,  to  the  east  of  the  north  transept, 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Prior  Sipton,  has  been  restored  by  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Freemasons  of 
Gloucestershire.  Some  pressing  repairs  are  also 
being  carried  out  in  the  Early  English  chapel  of 
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} St.  Nicholas,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  anything 
like  complete  restoration.  This  chapel  and  that 
of  St.  James  had  been  completely  built  in  and 
shut  off  from  the  church  by  a thick  wall  of 
masonry,  but  are  now  once  more  opened  to  the 
church,  and  form  architectural  features  of 
unusual  beauty  and  interest.  The  seven  windows 
of  the  choir  clearstory,  of  most  beautiful  design, 
have  been  restored  both  inside  and  outside.  The 
roofs  of  the  ambulatory  chapels  have  also  been 
repaired,  and  the  traceried  window  overlooking 
the  site  of  the  lady  - chapel  has  been  re- 
stored. The  old  historical  organ,  which  was  pur- 
chased for  Magdalen  College  Chapel  in  1637, 
and  removed  thence  to  Hampton  Court  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  has  been  removed  to  beneath  the 
north  arch  of  the  central  tower,  above  the  screen 
forming  the  back  of  the  stalls.  The  fine  old  case 
has  been  strictly  preserved,  a very  small  addi- 
tion being  made  to  its  lower  part  to  adapt  it  to 
its  new  position.  It  is  of  great  value  and 
beauty,  and  from  its  details  must  be  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  country.  We  now  come  to  the 
aeries  of  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the 
ribs  in  the  groined  roof  of  the  nave.  The 
roof  is  a good  specimen  of  English  carving,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  cathedrals  of  Gloucester 
and  Tewkesbury  combines  some  of  the  finest 
features  of  Mediaeval  carving.  The  design  is 
evidently  the  work  of  one  mind,  but  the  smaller 
details  must  not  be  looked  into,  for  each  work- 
man in  carrying  out  the  original  design  seems 
to  have  thrown  into  his  portion  of  the  work 
his  own  individuality  and  peculiarities.  The 
central  bosses  are  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  with  these  bosses, 
has  been  decorated  in  an  arrangement  of 
browns,  greens,  and  gold,  by  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry,  and  Mr.  Clay  working  under  his  super- 
vision. The  stonework  of  the  roof  was  dressed 
with  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s  encaustic  preparation. 

These  are  the  restorations  which  have  been 
carried  out,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  9,000Z., 
about  a quarter  of  which  sum  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  Tewkesbury  itself.  But  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  ; in  the  interior,  the  sedilia 
and  monumental  chapels  require  reparation. 
In  the  monumental  chapels  it  is  proposed 
simply  to  repair  wherever  it  is  needed,  but  not 
to  restore.  Choir-screens,  a pulpit,  seats,  and 
other  fittings,  must  be  provided.  A reredos 
is  desired ; and  the  choir  clearstory  win- 
dows ought,  in  some  places,  to  be  carefully 
restored.  The  exterior  of  the  church  requires 
repairs  to  roofs,  tower,  parapet  of  choir, 
masonry  and  glazing  of  the  west  window  of  the 
nave,  repairs  to  windows  generally,  new  north 
doors,  restoration  of  ancient  archway  of  north 
transept,  new  roofs  to  south  aisle,  and  general 
exterior  repairs,  &o.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
is  about  6,770 1. 


ANCIENT  MOUNDS  SIMULATING  ANIMAL 
FORMS. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  “ Americans,” 
held  in  Brussels  last  week,  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A., 
read  a paper  in  French,  entitled,  if  we  translate 
it,  “ On  Comparisons  and  Analogues  of  the 
Mounds  simulating  Animal  Forms  in  Europe 
and  Asia  with  those  in  America,”  which  was 
illustrated  with  a number  of  drawings  and  re- 
presentations of  mounds  by  photographs  and 
other  pictorial  figures.  The  author  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  an  enumeration  of  such 
mounds  as  he  had  discovered,  together  with  the 
principal  features  of  the  localities,  and  such 
information  as  might  enable  other  explorers  to 
compare  the  results  of  their  own  investigations 
with  his,  and  thus,  possibly,  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusions, sooner  or  later,  as  to  the  people  by 
whom,  or  the  periods  in  which  some,  at  least, 
of  these  remarkable  and  little  understood 
emblems  were  formed.  He  was  bound  to  give, 
he  said,  what  was  due  in  every  respect,  both  in 
point  of  time  and  extent  of  discovery  and 
research,  precedence  to  the  great  American 
explorers,  Messrs.  Squire,  Lapham,  Davis,  and 
others,  the  results  of  whose  labours  have  been 
from  time  to  time  made  known  through  contri- 
butions from  those  authors  in  the  “ Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,”  by  very  carefully- 
figured  representations,  and  by  minute  measure- 
ments, proving  beyond  question  that  these 
mounds  were,  for  the  most  part,  remains  of 
wonderfully- modelled  forms  of  animals,  both  as 
to  correctness  of  proportion  and  enormous 
dimension ; the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of 
all,  probably,  being  the  vast  figure  of  a serpent 
with  a triangular  mouth  or  head,  facing  a mound 
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of  sacrifice,  and  which  serpent,  if  its  convolu- 
tions were  unfolded,  would  measure  1,000  ft. 
in  length.  These  American  mounds  simulated 
a great  variety  of  forms  besides  that  of  the 
serpent;  those  of  quadrupeds,  apparently,  m 
some  cases  unmistakably.  Professor  Rupert 
Jones  had  forwarded  to  him  (Dr.  Phene)  some 
time  since  a sketch  of  a mammoth  or  elephant, 
so  figured  and  distinctly  capable  of  identity; 
some  from  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  effects  of 
rain  and  weather  were  not,  of  course,  capable  of 
identity  as  to  the  exact  animal  represented,  and 
consequently  they  assumed  the  forms  of  vast 
saurians,  with  flattened  or  shapeless  projec- 
tions, perhaps  originally  so  formed,  perhaps 
once  representing  outlines  of  carefully-modelled 
members  of  quadrupeds.  There  were  also 
birds ; some  rude  outlines  which  might  once 
have  represented  the  human  figure ; and  other 
forms  besides  those  of  animals,  as  crosses  and 
emblems,  the  meaning  of  which,  if  perfect, 
would  not  at  this  day  be  understood,  as  we  know 
nothing  of  the  people  who  constructed  them. 

The  author  observed  that  he  had  not  been 
led  to  make  his  own  researches  from  these  dis- 
coveries in  America.  At  the  time  he  was 
prosecuting  investigations  which  resulted  in  the 
greatest  success,  he  was  quite  unaware  of  any 
such  discoveries  as  those  he  had  just  enumerated. 

He  was  led  to  make  his  inquiries  from  the 
question  being  undetermined  amongst  British 
antiquaries,  as  to  whether  the  serpent  was  an 
object  of  worship  with  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Britain  or  not ; and  he  had  nothing  to  go  upon 
but  vague  suggestions  and  semblances  drawn 
from  the  position  of  stones  here  and  there  on 
the  great  moors  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which  stones,  when  they  did  assume 
an  approach  to  such  device,  were  generally 
found  to  have  been  removed  from  their  original 
positions,  and  must,  by  the  merest  accident, 
have  been  found  as  they  now  are.  The  only 
unmistakable  form  that  he  could  rely  on  in 
Britain  up  to  that  date  was  that  discovered  by 
Dr.  Borlase  in  Cornwall,  and  engraved  by  him 
in  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of  that  county. 
That  form  was  serpentine,  and  was  composed 
partly  of  earth  forming  a mound,  partly  by 
stones,  so  that  it  was  possible  that  some  of  the 
curious  positions  of  stones  considered  by  former 
antiquaries  to  have  represented  the  serpent  had 
once  done  so,  that  the  mounds  had  been  re- 
moved for  agricultural  purposes,  and  hence  the 
uncertain  positions  of  the  stones. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  pursuing  his 
researches,  with  little  or  no  indications  to  aid 
him,  Mr.  William  Simpson,*  to  whom  he  was 
then  unknown,  and  who  was  at  that  time  as 
equally  unaware  as  himself  of  the  discoveries  in 
America,  and  knew  nothing  of  so-called  animal 
mounds  or  of  any  such  ancient  simulations, 
except  those  in  rude  sculptures  on  the  rocks  and 
in  caves  in  India,  discovered  in  China  some  very 
remarkable  mounds,  which,  though  not  in  the 
forms  of  animals,  were  curiously  enough  in 
forms  which  happened  to  have  been  those  whioh 
had  led  him  (Dr.  Phene)  to  make  his  own 
researches,  and  had,  in  addition  to  this,  dis- 
covered long  winding  serpentine  avenues  leading 
to  the  great  tomb  temples  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
also  in  China,  both  sides  of  which  were  appa- 
rently guarded  by  enormous  stone  effigies  of  all 
the  larger  quadrupeds  known  in  the  East.  The 
serpent  did  not  appear, — so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  discover, — among  these  forms,  but  the  way 
was  a serpent,  the  tomb  temple  being  the  head, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  explanation  of  that 
special  myth  of  Chrisna  and  his  followers  when 
he  was  hard  pressed  by  an  enemy  taking  refuge 
inside  a serpent’s  head.  There  seemed  no  ques- 
tion that  these  serpentine  ways  did  represent 
the  serpent,  as  the  word  “Lung”  (pronounced 
Loong)  was  equivalent  to  serpent,  and  these 
winding  ways  were  so  named,  as  Mr.  Simpson 
discovered,  on  inspecting  the  tomb  of  the  first 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  at  Nanking.  The  same 
idea  was  evidently  emblemed  in  the  vast  simu- 
lations of  animals  in  the  mounds  in  America, 
and  these  carved  simulations  in  China.  The 
mounds  he  had  referred  to  as  discovered  by 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  as  being  of  the  same  forms  as 
the  forms  which  had  led  him  (Dr.  Phene)  to 
make  his  researches,  were  also  tombs,  and  the 
information  Mr.  Simpsonhad  given  him  amounted 
to  this  : the  mounds  placed  in  the  great  Necro- 
polis in  China  over  poor  men  were  single  cones ; 
those  over  great  and  wealthy  had  three  points, 
the  summit  being  divided  into  three  portions, 
and  near  the  latter  were  found  large  animal 


forms  in  stone.  Dr.  Oliver,  a learned  writer  on 
ancient  customs,  had  stated  that  the  mountains 
in  Britain  were  resorted  to  for  the  performance 
of  rites  connected  with  the  early  religion  of  the 
land,  and  that  of  these  mountains  the  single 
peak  was  sacred,  the  dual  peak  more  so,  and  the 
triple-peaked  mountain  so  in  particular.  On 
this  alone,  he  (Dr.  PhemS)  had  commenced  the 
prosecution  of  his  investigations,  and  in  almost 
every  case  of  a triple-peaked  mountain  he  had 
found  an  animal  form,  generally  that  of  the 
serpent,  in  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  Squire  had  figured  two  of  the  largest 
forms  of  serpents  in  America,  as  constructed, 
the  one  of  earth,  in  a continuous  and  solid  form, 
the  other  of  earthen  mounds  placed  at  uniform 
distances,  in  a curved  line,  of  great  length  and 
beautifully  symmetrical,  simulating  a serpent, 
and  each  form  having  the  same  representations 
of  symbols  at  the  head.  He  (the  author  of  the 
paper)  had  found  the  serpent  in  both  these  “)r™8 
in  Britain.  They  were  each  distinctly  defined, 
and  in  every  case  they  were  proved  to  be  BePu*‘ 
chral,  from  the  remains  in  them.  They  could  all 
be  shown  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity.  In 
the  head  of  one  of  those  in  the  solid  or  con- 
tinuous form  was  a triangular  chamber  formed 
by  three  vast  blocks  of  granite,  in  which  were 
evidences  of  a grand  cremation.  Cremation 
was  also,  in  some  instances,  found  to  have  been 
used  in  the  separate  mounds,  which  appeared 
either  to  have  formed  a serpent  necropolis,  a 
new  mound  being  formed  on  the  death  of  each 
member  of  a tribe,  or  one  interment  of  a number 
of  persons  at  the  same  time,  a separate  mound 
placed  over  each  of  so  many  followers  who  had 
fallen  with  or  in  defence  of  a chief  of  a serpent 
tribe,  so  called,  or  emblemed,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Snake  Indians  in  America  are  to  this  day. 
Both  in  Europe  and  Asia  he  had  found  such 
forms,  not  only  like  the  great  serpent  ways  of 
India  discovered  by  Mr.  Simpson,  not  only 
mounds  constructed  as  he  had  described,  but 
also  mounds  formed  partly  of  soil  or  stones, 
sometimes  both  added  on  to  other  portions  of  a 
form,  which  latter  was  sometimes  cut  into 
shape,  sometimes,  probably,  a mere  natural 
simulation,  and  in  some  cases  completely 
natural  forms  and  even  mountains,  so  unmis- 
takably adopted  as  places  for  worship  of  the 
serpent  that  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  selection 
could  not  exist,  as  in  the  serpentine  mountain  of 
Pergamos  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Esculapius  had 
his  grandest  temple,  and  in  every  such  case  vast 
sepulchral  remains  existed,  showing  the  import- 
ance of  the  spot.  These  always  contained 
remains  of  the  highest  antiquity,  in  each  country 
in  which  he  had  discovered  them.  He  had 
found  them  in  Scotland,  England,  Wales, 
Brittany,  and  the  Pyrenees  ; also  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Levant. 
In  several  cases,  where  the  mounds  had  eluded 
the  notice  of  treasure-searchers,  portions  were 
found  where  lithic  arrangements  showed  even 
a careful  representation  of  the  positions  of  the 
bones  of  the  animal.  These  discoveries  had 
been  made  in  the  presence  of  many  persons,  at 
various  periods,  and  separate  accounts  had 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  in  the  leading 
English  and  Scottish  journals.  The  exact  details 
were  proved  by  photographs  taken  on  the  spot, 
and  exhibited  to  the  meeting.  Similar  additions 
to  natural  mounds  as  well  as  natural  simulations 
were  referred  to  in  America,  as  Lapham’s 
Peak,  &c. 


* Special  artist  to  the  IUuitrated  London  Nnci. 


LECTURES  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  FREE 
LIBRARIES. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Manchester 
Town-hall,  the  following  paper  on  “ Lectures  in 
connexion  with  Free  Libraries,”  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bailey,  member  of  the  Salford  Free  Library 
Committee,  was  read.  We  endorse  it,  and  send 
it  into  circulation : — 

The  subject  which  I have  ventured  to  bring 
before  this  Congress  is,  the  more  beneficial  use 
of  the  free  libraries  of  the  large  towns  of  this 
country.  Can  we,  by  any  means,  increase  the 
value  of  these  libraries  to  those  for  whom  they 
were  established  ? 

Of  late  years,  among  municipal  governors, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  higher  and  nobler 
conception  of  civil  life ; and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  want  evidence  of  this  civilisation  we 
may  find  it,  not  only  by  observing  the  sanitary 
wisdom  exhibited  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
town,  but  we  may  go  still  farther  to  the  source 
of  this  wisdom. 


the  well- stocked  shelves  of  the  town’s  fre 
library.  According  to  the  number  and  respec 
tability  of  such  witnesses  so  shall  our  verdict  be 
A free  library  in  the  manufacturing  districts  icr 
the  working  men’s  university;  aad  this  ii- 
becoming  more  definitely  so  than  it  was  a few 
years  ago. 

Let  me  make  this  clearer.  Twenty-five  yeartf 
ago  the  suburbs  of  Manchester  were  a mile  ane 
a half  from  this  building,  and  there  existecr 
very  few  of  what  are  known  as  “ lock-up 
shops  ” ; the  shopkeeper  lived  on  the  premises" 
the  merchant  resided  not  very  far  away,  withir 
walking  distance  of  his  warehouse.  But  now 
every  day  at  sunset,  the  sole  inhabitant  of  thfr 
town  is  the  artisan.  The  small  manufacturer  in 
rapidly  ceasing  to  exist.  Articles  are  not  nov 
made ; they  are  manufactured.  Men  are  nee 
required  to  pull  at  the  oar  ; they  are  wanted  te 
hold  the  rudder.  Our  works  are  now  hug 
places.  Division  of  labour  and  the  right  of 
scientific  use  of  force  will  continue  to  mab 
their  dimensions  increase.  The  capitalist  live  i 
in  the  country,  and  the  workman  lives  near  th' 
factory.  Railways,  telegraphs,  tramcars,  as- 
assist  at  this  process  of  disintegration. 

A writer  on  the  United  States  says  that  ir 
Boston  “ the  purse-proud  people  are  said  to  her 
together  more  than  anywhere  else,  and  scarceL 
associate  with  any  but  their  own  class.”  “Sue 
a city,”  Plato  would  have  said,  “ must  necea 
sarily  become  two  cities,  the  one  composed  c* 
the  poor  and  the  other  of  the  rich,  dwelling  ii 
constant  conspiracy  one  against  another."  W 
have  no  fear  of  a condition  like  this ; but  wi- 
all  know  that  much  of  the  fierce  conflict  betwee 
labour  and  capital  would  be  leavened  by  wisdov; 
if  we  had  less  dense  ignorance  of  commercier 
laws  among  the  contending  parties.  Some  ma-1 
think  that  this  alteration  of  the  character  4 
the  populations  of  our  large  towns  may  n<y 
exactly  be  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry;  ye;i 
as  our  main  object  is  to  diffuse  knowledge,  i 
seems  but  proper  that  anything  that  tends  \ 
lower  the  mental  vitality  of  a town  should  h>- 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  This  phase  of  tit 
question  Bhould  give  more  zest  to  the  edu©<" 
tionalist,  and  a clearer  conception  of  duty  tf 
those  citizens  who  earn  their  wealth  in  tlfl 
towns,  but  who  spend  their  money  and  the  s 
leisure  elsewhere.  If  we  choose,  we  can  mal 
our  noble  free  libraries  active,  living,  rnovin: 
and  breathing  factors  in  our  national  educatin' 
“A  man,”  says  Carlyle,  “has  not  now  to  |» 
away  where  a professor  is  actually  speaking 
because,  in  most  cases,  he  can  get  his  doctrrn 
out  of  him  through  his  books,  and  can  read  itai » 
read  it  again  and  again,  and  study  it.  I dot 
know  that  I know  of  any  way  in  which  the  whe 
facts  of  a subject  may  be  more  complete  > 
taken  in,  if  our  studies  are  moulded  in  ecu 
formity  with  it.” 

“ Books,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ we  owe  everythin 
to  their  contents  on  this  side  of  barbarism- 
Books  are  being  manufactured  by  the  ton ; ev; 
the  man  of  culture,  who  may  be  familiar  wi 
the  roads  and  lanes  down  which  to  direct  \ 
walks,  is  often  perplexed  at  the  infinite  choic* 
and  much  time  is  lost  in  making  the  best  self 
tion.  Life  is  short,  and  that  sort  of  labom 
bewildering  as  it  is  to  the  man  of  letters,, 
somewhat  an  appalling  maze  to  the  young  mr 
who  has  but  just  mastered  the  mere  rudimeii 
of  education.  We  have  in  our  free  libraries  til 
requisite  tools  of  great  value.  How  shall  we  ma> 
them  available  and  more  known  to  those  w 
are  anxious  and  willing  to  UBe  them  ? How  Bbi 
we  make  the  books  more  accessible,  their  ex.T 
value  in  relation  to  each  other  more  apparen 
How  shall  we  guide  the  student  from  the  wor 
lessness  of  so  me  of  the  misleading  paste,  gum,  a 
solder  encyclopcedias  to  those  books  which  a< 
to  the  world’s  store  of  knowledge  ? The  vac- 
of  these  questions  will  be  still  more  apparir 
when  we  consider  that  many  of  the  books  in  S 
libraries  are  only  useful  as  indications  of  1 
state  or  measure  of  the  knowledge  treated  up 
up  to  the  time  of  their  publication,  mere  mi 
stones  of  mental  progress,  sometimes  regist' 
of  ignorance.  The  intellectual  hurricane  wb> 
has  swept  over  the  world  during  the  last  fi 
years,  the  great  increase  in  the  number  i 
critical  investigators  in  every  department  tf 
thought,  the  new  discoveries,  the  rejection 
the  false  and  the  finding  of  the  true,  all  info, 
us  that  in  a library  a good  guide  becomes  a m; 
important  personage  as  years  roll  on. 

The  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  the  eminc 
physician,  in  alluding  to  the  advancement! 
learning  in  that  branch  of  which  he  was 


- ... , to  its  ultimate  cause, — and  — ((  , 

receive  evidence  from  the  Bilent  witnesses  on ! distinguished  a member,  said  that  so  gr 
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i(lm  the  progress  in  his  own  time,  that  the 
aiioks  nsed  by  him  as  a student  were 
ie  to  him  in  middle  age.”  Is  it  requisite 
ig>  instances  where  our  own  experience 
v 58  abundance  of  them  ? That  the  free 
)i|s  of  Manchester  and  Salford  are  highly 
ijiated  by  the  public  is  evident  from  the 
!i  reports  issued  by  the  committees,  show- 
git  their  users  number  hundreds  of  thou- 
r.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  libraries 
doing  all  the  valuable  work  they  might 
»,  to  assert  that  so  long  as  they  fall  short 
, so  long  will  they  fail  to  fulfil  their 
it, — that  mission  wherein  to  fail,  however 
n r little,  is  lamentable  in  proportion  to 
le’.Ieness  of  the  end  in  view.  Is  not  that 
u noble  mission  whose  object  is  to  supple- 

0 be  education  of  the  public  schools,  to 
Li  all  the  means  of  attaining  that  mental 
ic  ral  enlightenment  which  thus  far  has 
le  to  be  the  birthright  of  the  rich  alone, 
it  ch  is  now  within  the  grasp  of  any  who 
a ire  it  ? But  is  this  mission  being  fulfilled  ? 
fi  ot.  From  the  figures  given  in  their  last 
ipiby  the  Free  Libraries  Committees  of  Man- 

10  and  Salford,  I find  that  in  Manchester  the 
ill  of  books  borrowed  during  the  year 
f?i  was  513,019,  of  which  287,722  were 
wl  The  number  of  books  borrowed  from 
it  ford  Free  Libraries  during  the  same 
irtwas  242,962,  no  less  than  200,308  of 
Gieing  novels.  From  these  figures  it 
wherefore  appear  that  in  Manchester  con- 
it y more  than  half  of  the  books  read  were 
ra  f fiction,  whilst  in  Salford  the  difference 
stk  these  works  and  the  solid  literature 

011  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  five- 
st'  That  some  good  may  be  derived  from 
isiusal  of  novels  is  unquestionable.  The 
»jit)  reads  “Robinson  Crusoe  ” will  later  on 
q^vingstone,  Burton,  Baker,  Wallace,  and 
bireat  travellers.  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
idfilope  have  created  an  atmosphere  in 
biiorpulent  beadledom,  humbug,  and  im- 
a .can  not  breathe.  By  all  means  let  good 
op  novels  be  read.  I wish  to  be  emphatic 

this  opinion,  as  I have  been  charged 
ihbking  upon  light  literature  with  some 
di.nce.  Permit  me  to  say  that  the  man 
faipoetry  or  fiction,  can  perform  surgical 
if  ns  on  social  deformities  shall  be  my 
ib , and  I will  be  his  meek  and  lowly 
Caricature  has  done  something  for 
a 1.  A scientific  sneer  is  of  more  value  than 
iVnvrclad.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
luararies  are  not  accomplishing  that  educa- 
te nission  which  is  the  root  idea  of  their 
lament.  Until  we  have  more  reading  of 
W .nd  refining  literature,  the  full  measure 
t public  utility  will  not  be  gained.  Among 
>9  iy  ways  by  which  the  public  value  of 
ir  aries  may  be  increased,  there  is  one 
flnC  venture  to  believe,  would  be  highly 
1,0  il,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of 
ot  in  connexion  with  them.  The  books 
ifiire  on  the  shelves;  they  are  also  cata- 
gl  and  the  catalogues  can  be  purchased 
r all  sum.  So  far,  good.  But  this  is  by 

1 J!s  all  that  is  necessary.  A library  must 
C atalogue  as  a lock  must  have  a key,  and 
‘e  er  the  catalogue  is  the  more  serviceable 
^ library  become.  But  a catalogue,  how- 
e d it  may  be,  will  still  leave  much  to  be 

if  it  is  to  be  made  purchasable  by  the 
1*)|  It  cannot  undertake  to  distinguish  the 
!e  rom  the  trashy  in  books,  nor  group 
& all  that  is  lying  hidden  in  them  on  any 
w subject.  It  cannot  indicate  courses 
1 ig  for  those  who  desire  to  improve  them- 
- >.  it  may  be,  a score  of  different  ways, 
^ -it  do  much  to  assist  the  specialist.  Yet, 

■ information  as  this  is  supplied  to  the 
13,1  no  just  impression  of  the  capabilities  of 

10  iry  can  be  conveyed,  and,  therefore,  the 
'Hint  of  its  usefulness  cannot  be  attained. 
8 information  cannot  be  supplied  by  means 
; Catalogues,  it  follows  that  there  is  need 

f other  method  of  showing  to  the  public 
l?!ie  library ’8  possessions  consist  of.  I 

1 1 /hat  the  best  method  of  doing  this  would 
; Uke  every  library  a basis  for  a series  of 
c on  the  books  which  it  contains.  These 
ShI would  require  a definite  subject;  but 
s of  being  treatises  on  that  subject  they 
ot  a authoritative  estimations  of  the  exact 
1 ‘ id  usefulness  of  every  book  on  the  sub- 
c.  ich  the  library  possessed.  They  would 
,u  ^ those  books  which  related  its  history, 
3 <a>  growth,  and  development  in  modern 
011  those  which  would  give  that  general 
^ °f  th0  subject  which  every  fairly- 
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educated  person  would  be  anxious  to  possess ; 
those  which  would  carry  the  reader,  or  the 
student,  on  to  more  advanced  and  exact  know- 
ledge ; those  which  would  cast  collateral  light 
on  the  question ; those  which  contained  the 
latest  conjecture  or  discovery  ; and  so  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  subject  chosen. 
We  should  thus  obtain  by  degrees  courses  of 
reading  in  every  branch  of  literature  which,  if 
afterwards  inserted  as  an  appendix  in  the  cata- 
logues, would  be  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
commentary  on  their  contents  that  could  be 
made.  The  Free  Libraries  Act  and  the  Libraries 
Amendment  Act,  I believe,  give  sufficient  power 
to  local  authorities  to  spend  money  for  the  pur- 
pose I have  named ; indeed,  although  in 
Liverpool  and  Wolverhampton  the  library 
committees  are  not  working  in  the  direction  I 
have  indicated,  the  public  rooms  in  those  towns, 
I am  given  to  understand,  are  free  to  lecturers 
who  work  in  connexion  with  the  libraries.  The 
details  of  the  scheme  would  vary  in  each  par- 
ticular district.  In  most  towns  there  are  public 
rooms  in  the  same  building  in  which  the  books 
are  stored.  At  present  sums  varying  from  21.  to 
51.  a night  are  charged  for  the  use  of  these 
rooms,  even  for  educational  purposes,  and  where 
there  has  been  no  charge  for  admission. 

In  these  days,  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  are  spent  with  com- 
posure for  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  police 
and  the  workhouses  of  a town.  Contrast  this  with 
the  amount  spent  in  any  town  on  free  libraries 
and  education,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we 
have  arrived  at  what  Herbert  Spencer  , called 
knowledge  of  differences.  It  sometimes  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  not  even  got  past  that  pri- 
mitive stage  whioh  enables  us  to  grasp  the 
difference  between  a pebble  and  a boulder 
stone. 

As  an  employer  of  labour  in  many  ways,  I am 
not  afraid  of  foreign  competition  in  these 
districts  under  even  unequal  conditions. 

I claim  for  the  people  here  the  possession  of 
those  qualities  that  have  made  this  country 
great  and  free ; there  is  work  yet,  but  it 
requires  not  the  figures  of  statistical  societies  to 
tell  us  that  in  these  bad  times  the  man  who 
goes  first  to  the  wall  is  the  man  of  the  little  brain, 
of  no  imagination,  and  whose  untrained  faculties 
perpetually  mortgage  the  morrow.  “ In  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  is  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
body,  to  eat  its  bread.”  Bearing  in  mind  this 
saying  of  Archdeacon  Hare’s,  I can  congratulate 
those  men  who  with  divine  ambition  have 
created  free  libraries  in  our  large  towns.  They 
have  done  much  good,  and  I am  confident  that 
the  spirit  of  humanity,  which  impelled  them  in 
the  past,  does  not  sleep ; and  I feel  that,  if  there 
be  any  value  in  what  1 have  said,  some  beneficial 
result  will  follow. 

We  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  yet,  not  only 
to  enable  us  to  hold  our  own  against  foreign 
rivals  in  trade,  but  also  to  enable  the  dwellers 
of  the  cottages  to  use  this  beautiful  world  in  a 
respectful  manner,  and  to  taste  some  of  its 
sweets,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  study 
of  those  refinements  of  life  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  arts  of  peace. 


NEW  DEEP-WATER  QUAY  AT 
QUEENSTOWN. 

Tiie  first  concrete  block  of  the  new  deep- 
water quay  at  Queenstown  was  lowered  into  its 
position,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration of  Cork,  on  the  4th  ult.  The  quay  will  be 
600  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  constructing  it  is  30,000i.  The  event  was 
one  of  the  most  important  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  city  or  harbour  for  many  years,  and 
great  commercial  advantages  are  expected  when 
the  work  is  completed.  At  the  lowest  state  of 
the  tide  there  will  be  27  ft.  of  water,  and  this 
will  enable  Transatlantic  steamers  to  come  along- 
side at  any  state  of  the  tide,  and  discharge  into 
the  wagons  of  the  railway  company,  thus  getting 
rid  of  the  obstacle  which  always  prevented 
Transatlantic  steamer  companies  from  loading 
and  discharging  at  Queenstown.  In  the  con- 
struction, about  140  concrete  blocks  will  be 
used,  each  20  ft.  in  depth  and  S ft.  in  thickness, 
and  12  ft.  frontage,  weighing  close  on  120  tons 
each,  and  as  these  blocks  are  made  at  a wharf 
a considerable  distance  from  the  proposed  quay, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  contractor  to  have  fioat- 
ing  sheers  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  block 
was  lifted  at  the  wharf  and  suspended  about 
midway  in  the  water,  then  floated  to  its  position 
and  lowered.  The  floating-sheers,  with  the 
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machinery  for  lifting,  were  designed  and  con- 
structed by  Charles  Powis  & Co.,  of  Millwall 
Pier,  London.  The  hull  is  90  ft.  long,  32  ft. 
wide,  9 ft.  10  in.  deep  fore,  and  13  ft.  10  in.  aft. 
The  sheer-legs  are  fixed  at  the  fore-end,  together 
with  powerful  pulley-blocks  and  chains  for 
raising  and  lowering.  At  the  after-end  of  the 
hull  are  constructed  six  water-tanks,  capable  of 
holding  150  tons  of  water,  to  act  as  a counter- 
balance to  the  block.  To  these  tanks  a centri- 
fugal pump  is  connected,  so  that  they  can  be 
filled  when  raising  the  block,  and  emptied  when 
lowering  it,  and  by  this  means  the  hull  can,  at 
all  times,  be  kept  on  an  even  keel.  The  machi- 
nery consists  of  a locomotive  boiler,  and  a pair 
of  8-horse  power  horizontal  engines,  connected 
by  gearing  to  two  drums,  each  7 ft.  long  by 
4 ft.  in  diameter,  and  strong  chains  pass  over  two 
powerful  pulley-blocks  which  are  attached  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  sheer-legs,  the  lower 
pulley-blocks  being  fitted  to  massive  forged 
beams,  the  ends  of  which  are  slotted  out  to 
receive  the  lifting-bars,  and  by  this  means  the 
huge  block  is  suspended  from  four  points  and 
kept  perfectly  level.  The  engines  drive  a pair 
of  screw-propellers,  which  considerably  assist 
in  working  the  sheers  into  position.*  The 
whole  machinery  worked  most  smoothly,  and 
the  massive  block  was  lowered  with  an  ease 
that  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
Subsequently  the  divers  went  down  and  saw  the 
block  laid  m its  proper  bed.  The  engineer  is 
Mr.  P.  Barry,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  J.  Delany, 
of  Cork ; whilst  Messrs.  Charles  Powis  & Co., 
as  already  said,  supplied  the  machinery.  • 


A FIND  AT  POMPEII. 

On  the  24th  ult.  the  1,800th  anniversary  of 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii  was  celebrated  in 
the  buried  city,  and  the  day  was  made  addi- 
tionally memorable  by  such  a revelation  of  the 
treasures  still  awaiting  the  investigator  as  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present. 
The  Times  correspondent  gives  the  following 
graphic  account  of  this  remarkable  find  : — “ The 
opening  ceremonial  ended,  a bell  rang  to  sum- 
mon people  to  the  excavations.  In  different 
parts  of  the  ninth  region  ten  chambers  were  to 
be  opened  and  their  contents  revealed,  and  there 
was  an  eager  rush  from  all  points.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  intense  expectation  on 
every  face  as  the  first  picks  struck  the  ground, 
or  the  scene  around  each  place  to  be  excavated. 
Crowds  were  pressing  round  every  opening ; 
people  were  perched  all  along  the  tops  of  the 
broken  walls  to  the  eminent  peril  of  their  limbs, 
and  groups  were  thickly  gathered  along  the 
higher  unexcavated  level,  and  on  every  other 
point  of  vantage.  Each  room  to  be  excavated 
had  been  cleared  of  the  upper  falling-in,  leaving 
about  4 ft.  to  be  removed.  The  indications 
given  by  the  preparatory  work  in  one  of  the 
larger  rooms  having  been  particularly  favour- 
able, I took  my  station  there,  and  witnessed  in 
the  course  of  three  hours,  as  the  various  objects 
peeped  forth  from  the  scorias  one  by  one  and 
were  taken  up,  such  a revelation  as  I shall  never 
forget.  For  the  first  five  minutes  there  was  a 
breathless  silence  as  the  men  worked,  then,  as 
the  Bcorim  fell  away,  part  of  a green  object 
became  visible.  In  a moment  the  work- 
men’s hands  had  cleared  the  space  around 
it,  and  amid  deafening  cheers  a small  bronze 
horse,  9 in.  in  length,  was  held  aloft.  Then  a 
large  amphora  appeared ; then  two  bronze 
vases,  one  with  handles  ; then  a large  iron  key, 
and  a3  each  in  turn  was  lifted  high  for  all 
to  see,  * Bene ! bene!’  burst  in  a chorus  of 
hearty  satisfaction  from  the  people.  A list, 
with  the  briefest  description  of  the  things  which 
then  followed  in  rapid  succession,  would  fill  a 
column.  There  were  at  least  a dozen  bronze 
vases  of  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  uses,  with 
and  without  handles,  and  in  one  a number  of 
bronze  coins  oxidised  together,  and  many  other 
coins  were  found  at  intervals  during  the  exca- 
vation. There  were  many  handsome  bronze 
fibulce,  several  bronze  bracelets,  a number  of 
rings,  many  terra-cotta  vases,  tazze,  and  am- 
phora, and  a remarkable  number  of  little  terra- 
cotta water-cups  for  bird-cages,  various  kitchen 
utensils,  a Bpit,  forks  and  knives  of  iron,  a 
bronze  bottle,  a number  of  little  bronze  bells, 
a dagger  with  ivory  handle,  a knife  with  ivory 
handle,  a bronze  casserole,  and  a terra-cotta 
money-box.”  Among  other  remains,  a splendid 
bronze  candelabrum  was  .come  upon.  In  short, 


Wo  will  give  a view  of  the  Sheera  in  our  next. 
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from  noon  till  three  o’clock  a continued  suc- 
cession of  objects  were  revealed.  In  one  room 
a skeleton  -was  found,  and . m the  smallest 
chamber  opened  four  were  discovered  huddled 
together.  


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

The  twenty-third  annual  congress  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  cf  Social 
Science  was  commenced  on  Wednesday  in  the 
new  Town-hall,  Manchester,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser,  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  who  delivered  a very  able  inaugural 
address.  We  quote  a few  passages  : I invite 
you,  then,  to  consider  with  me  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  social  condition  of 
great  cities  ; and  I shall  illustrate  my  positions, 
as  I severally  take  them  up,  mainly  by  facts 
and  figures  supplied  by  Manchester,  about  which 
I know  more  than  about  any  other  great  city. 
Within  a radius  of  five  miles  of  this  place  of 
our  meeting  there  must  be  aggregated  a popu- 
lation of  probably  750,000  persons,  of  whom 
about  370,000  would  be  in  Manchester,  170,000 
or  180,000  in  Salford,  and  the  rest  in  suburban 
townships  with  local  self-government— still 
called  villages  in  Lancashire,  though  in  the 
south  of  England  they  would  be  considered  of 
importance  enough  probably  to  be  represented 
in  Parliament.  For  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
social  life,— such  as  gas  and  water, — these 
suburban  districts  are  indebted  to  the  great 
central  municipalities,  Manchester  and  Salford, 
with  which  they  are  locally  connected  ; others, 
such  as  education  and  relief  of  the  poor,  they 
provide  for  themselves ; but  still,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  one 
great,  but  imperfectly  organised,  community. 

It  is  already  so  large  and  so  complex  that  I 
should  regard  with  positive  dismay  the  prospect 
of  any  considerable  accession  to  its  numbers  or 
magnitude.  The  distribution  of  the  population 
in  these  great  industrial  centres  is  peculiar,  and 
seems  to  follow  a kind  of  law,  and  is  an  im- 
portant element  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
are  considering  the  social  condition  of  the 
people.  Things  have  undergone  an  almost  entire 
change  in  the  last  half-century.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  wealthiest  merchants  in  Manchester  lived  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  in  streets  in  which  to-day 
there  is  not  a single  gentleman's  residence. 
Tradesmen  lived  over  their  shops ; manufacturers 
found  existence  tolerable  under  the  smoke  of 
their  tall  chimneys,  surrounded  by  the  cottages 
of  their  workpeople.  The  suburos  which  now 
stretch  out  their  long  lengths,  or  are  dotted 
with  handsome  detached  villas  on  every  side  of 
Manchester,  did  not  exist.  Life,  perhaps,  was 
rougher  and  less  refined  ; but  there  was  more 
contact  of  class  with  class,  more  intercourse  and 
sympathy  between  masters  and  men,  fewer  of 
those  chasms  across  which  we  make  many 
futile  attempts  to  throw  bridges,  and  which  con- 
stitute sometimes  such  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  large  and  effective  schemes  of  social 
improvement.  Distance  is  an  important  element 
iu  the  problem  of  moral,  as  well  as  of  physical 
attraction.  Never  was  the  proverb  so  true  as 
to-day,  that  “ the  one  half  of  the  world  knows 
not  how  the  other  half  lives.”  Now,  all  these 
conditions  are  changed.  You  will  hardly  find 
one  of  our  wealthiest  men  living  within  two 
miles  of  his  place  of  business  or  of  the  Exchange. 
The  shopkeepers  have  migrated  into  the  suburban 
townships.  The  centre  of  the  city  at  night  is  a 
mass  of  unoccupied  tenements.  The  working 
class  and  the  poor  still  cluster  thickly  together 
in  some  of  the  murkiest  and  dismallest  quarters 
of  the  town,  with  nobody,  perhaps,  living  among 
them  above  their  own  social  level,  except  the 
doctor  and  the  clergyman ; and  though  we  are 
slowly  trying,  and  to  some  extent  successfully, 
to  remedy  this  evil,  in  too  many  parishes,  and 
those  the  very  poorest,  there  is  no  parsonage- 
house,  and  the  clergyman  not  unnaturally  pre- 
fers to  locate  himself  and  his  family  where  he 
can  see  the  sun  a little  oftener,  and  breathe  a 
purer  air.  A large  proportion  of  the  working 
class,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  recent 
street  improvements,  which  have  been  going  on 
so  extensively  amongst  us  for  the  last  ten  years, 
have,  like  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  migrated  to 
the  suburbs,  though  not  to  the  same  suburbs, 
and  if  the  houses  which  are  provided  for 
them  by  speculative  builders  at  the  high 
rent  of  5s.  or  6s.  a week  were  a little  more 
roomy,  and  of  a more  solid  construction,  and 
erected  under  stricter  sanitary  regulations,  the 
change  no  doubt  would  be  beneficial  to  all  con- 


cerned. But,  speaking  generally,  in  those 
suburbs  the  working  class  still  dwell,  as  a class, 
apart,  and  are  even  further  removed  in  distance 
from  their  employers  than  before.  While  the 
houses  have  seldom  more  than  two  bedrooms, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  up  in 
them  a large  mixed  family  with  due  regard  to 
health  and  decency,  and,  being  built  outside  the 
bouudary  within  which  the  fear  of  the  Man- 
chester Corporation’s  excellent  regulations  pre- 
vail, they  are  often  so  flimsy  of  construction, 
and  put  together  with  such  unseasoned  materials, 
and  erected  with  such  supreme  contempt  of  the 
recognised  conditions  of  a healthy  life,  that  a 
change  which  might  have  been  of  great  social 
benefit  to  the  class  concerned  has  been  a 
change  of  very  questionable  advantage  indeed. 
Still,  these  are  the  facts  of  the  case  in  most 
of  our  great  centres  of  population ; and  a 
most  important  body  of  facts,  in  their  social 
consequences,  they  are.  They  are  the  conditions, 
partly  physical,  partly  economical,  and  partly 
moral,  under  which  the  problems  of  society  are 
to  be  worked  out,  if  possible,  to  their  true  solu- 
tion  Good  health  in  towns  may  be  said 

to  depend  on  four  primary  conditions,— a good 
water  supply,  good  drainage,  good  air,  well- 
constructed  and  wholesome  homes.  I would 
premise  that  a great  number  of  misleading  ideas 
lurk  under  what  I may  call  the  “ fallacy  of 
averages.”  By  the  exertions  of  the  two  corpo- 
rations I believe  that  the  death-rate  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford  has  been  very  sensibly 
reduced,  aud  does  not  now  exceed  much  more 
than  20  or  22  per  1,000  under  normal  circum- 
stances ; and  for  some  time  past  we  have  been 
wonderfully  free  from  epidemic  or  infectious 
disease.  But,  as  I have  often  heard  the  late 
Mr.  Cawley,  M.P.  for  Salford,  who,  from  his 
knowledge  as  a civil  engineer,  could  speak  accu- 
rately on  the  Bubjeet,  state  at  meetings  on 
sauitary  subjects,  that  while  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  Higher  Broughton,  the  salubrious  level 
on  which  he  and  I lived,  did  not  exceed  10  or  12 
per  1,000,  there  were  courts  and  alleys  in  Salford 
where  it  would  rise  as  high  as  60  or  70.  And 
you  lose  this  disparity  of  facts  when  you  come 
to  strike  an  average,  which  of  course  does  not 
represent  any  actual  fact  at  all.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  great  and  im- 
portant questions  affecting  the  public  health 
arises  from  the  fact  that  municipal  bodies  and 
local  boards  rarely  attack  the  evil  till  it  has 
become  intolerable ; and,  when  they  do  attack 
it,  they  find  it  encumbered  with  so  many  vested 
interests,  or  acquired  rights,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  deal  with  it  effectively,  except  at 
a cost  which  is  enough  to  frighten  them  from 
dealing  with  it  at  all.  It  is  this  difficulty  that 
has  rendered  the  Act  for  preventing  the  pollu- 
tion of  rivers  in  many  places  practically  inope- 
rative. ...  I am  not  quite  sure  to  what  extent 
the  masses  of  our  working  classes  in  Manchester 
are  gainers  by  that  displacement  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  and  by  which  they  have 
been  compelled  to  migrate  from  the  centre  of 
the  town  to  the  suburbs.  Externally,  and  while 
the  houses  are  new,  the  gain  looks  considerable, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the 
health  and  also  to  the  morals  of  the  community 
that  the  corporation  have  succeeded  in  closing, 

I believe,  every  one  of  the  cellar  dwellings, 
which  once  existed  by  hundreds,  and  which  were 
centres  of  disease  and,  partly  as  a result  of  the 
unhealthy  conditions  under  which  the  people 
lived,  of  vice  in  so  many  forms.  But,  an  in- 
structive pamphlet,  entitled  “ Urban  Lease- 
holds,” does  not  give  a very  cheering  picture  of 
these  modern  suburban  11  houses  made  of  half- 
baked  clay  aud  mud  aud  compo,  with  raw  shrink- 
ing timber,  gaping  joiner’s  work,  foul  chimneys, 
unsound  roofs,  damp  basement  rooms,  and  in- 
efficient drains.”  “ AEdiles,”  says  the  pamphlet 
from  which  I have  taken  this  quotation,  “ are 
everywhere  wanted.  Not  merely  the  existing 
public  surveyors,  but  officers  armed  with  effectual 
powers  to  prevent  the  erection  of  all  dwellings 
uufit  for  human  habitation,  and  to  make  fit  those 
now  unfit,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  and 
builders.  Deterrents  should  bo  raised  against 
bad  buildings.”  All  I say  is,  for  goodness  sake 
do  not  let  us  have  a new  set  of  officials.  Arm 
those  who  exist  already  with  effective  powers  if 
they  do  not  already  possess  them.  I know 
from  my  own  personal  experience  that  our  two 
corporations  are  vigilant  in  this  respect ; but 
an  extract  that  I will  presently  read  from  a 
communication  that  I have  received  from  the 
admirable  medical  officer  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation  is  enough  to  show  that  more  is  re- 
quired to  be  done  in  this  direction,  I am  afraid 


that  just  now,  owing  to  short  time  and  wantof  : i 
ployment  and  diminished  wages,  a good  dea 
overcrowding  could  be  discovered  in  Manches; 
for  the  sake  of  saving  rent  and  fuel  and/i. 
two  and  sometimes  three  families  crowding  i: 
one  tenement,  which  under  ordinary  circvi 
stances  would  only  be  occupied  by  one.  T1 1 
is  a difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  deal  with  s 
cases,  to  which  the  poverty,  not  the  will  of 
people,  is  consenting.  It  would  be  harsh, r;  i 
might  be  impossible  at  such  a crisis,  to  enfi 
the  usual  regulations ; and  the  most  that  cat 
done  till  good  times  return  seems  to  bo" 
exercise  a more  than  ordinary  vigilance  to 
vent  the  outbreak  of  anything  like  epidqt 
disease  in  consequence  of  such  overcrowding* 
is  one  of  the  frequent  cases  in  which  neces 
must  be  allowed  to  break  away  from  the  1 
trol  of  law.  I spoke  just  now  of  a communt 
tion  which  I have  received  from  Mr.  Leigb. . 
medical  officer  of  the  Manchester  Corporab| 
in  which  he  summarises  the  work  effected  by- 
health  committee,  which  was  appointed  a 
ten  years  ago,  and  under  its  enerp 
chairman  has  been  fruitful  of  good  result 
the  city  . . . Mr.  Leigh  concludes  his  interes 
letter  with  a few  highly  instructive  remr 
Coming  from  an  officer  of  his  ability  i . 
experience,  I commend  them  very  earnests 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  “The  poii 
he  says,  “ to  which  I would  specially  call  al 
tion  are,  first,  by  legal  action  and  the  prov, 
of  adequate  inspection  to  secure  a better  clai 
houses  for  the  residence  of  the  poor.  The  ho 
iu  the  centre  of  Manchester,  extending  ov< .. 
area  of  more  than  600  acres,  have  been  s- 
removed  for  the  improvement  of  the  city 
the  exigencies  of  commerce,  that  the  dwell 
houses  only  numher  on  an  average  nine  ten 
acre  over  this  space.  The  remainder  of 
city,  up  to  its  boundary,  is  now  nearly  cov. 
so  that  any  considerable  increase  of  house 
the  working-classes  connected  with  Manch 
must  be  erected  in  the  suburban  districts./* 
present,  the  houses,  as  a rule,  rise  directly  \ 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  without  any  in 
vening  air  space.  The  walls  are  excess : 
thin,  and  the  mortar  of  the  poorest  qu 
Such  houses  are  necessarily  damp,  and  :• 
be  productive  of  rheumatism,  heart  die ,. 
and  bronchitic  affections.  An  air  space  an 
basement  should  be  insisted  on,  aud  n; 
adopted  for  preventing  the  rise  of  moisture  - 
the  walls,  which  should  be  thicker  and  of  bu 
quality.” 

The  following  items  were  on  the  progra: 
for  Thursday, — 

Health  Department. — Paper  by  Mr.  A.  1 
land  on  the  question,  “ What  are  the 
resulting  to  health  from  the  growth,  or, 
the  boundaries  of  municipalities,  of  subu 
districts,  without  due  regulation  and  contn 
By  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  on  “ The  Inflaerl 
sewage  irrigation  works  upon  public  heaD 
and  by  Mr.  C.  Estcourt,  on  “ The  polluti* 
the  air.” 

Art  Department. — Paper  by  Mr.  G.  F.  P 
R.A.,  on  the  question,  “ What  is  the  eff- 
amateur  influence  upon  art  progress?  . (! 
subjects  are  most  suitable  for  the.  pic 
decorations  of  public  buildings  in  this  cot 
and  w'ith  whom  should  the  selection  rest  ? 
Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  on  “ By  what  mean  i 
workpeople  in  large  towns  bo  induced  tr 
examples  of  good  art?”  and  by  Mr.  i 
Balfour  Brown,  on  “ Artistic  copyright. 


BEDFORDSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  . 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  Sol 
Canon  Haddock,  one  of  the  honorary  secret* 
reported  upon  a recent  discovery  ma*  ' 
Sandy,  which  was  brought  to  his  notice  bil* 
Leeds  Smith.  In  excavating  for  sar  1 
“ Tower-hill,”  west  of  the  Great  Northern  • 
way  near  Sandy  station,  two  leaden  coffin*' 
found  side  by  side,  at  a depth  of  from 
4-  ft.  below  the  surface, — one  measuring  i ‘ 
6 ft.  and  the  other  5 ft.  6 in.  in  length,  an: 
about  14  in.  wide.  . 2 

On  the  16th  ult.  the  members  had  an  • ^ 
sion  into  Northamptonshire.  Journeying' 

Bedford  to  Wellingborough  by  train,  the 

drove  thence  to  “ Chester  House,  close  : ■ 
Roman  camp  near  Irchester,  w^ier®TJ  e;  t 
met  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  rector ofBar 
who,  five  years  since,  before  the  *ort ban 
shire  Society,  read  an  elaborate  descrip. . 
the  vessels  and  coffins  found  the  pr 
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Mronsfcone  diggers  in  the  cemetery  outside 
?.  p,  and  who  last  year  took  a prominent 
i*  conducting  the  diggings  made  under 
f,  flees  of  that  society  around  and  on  a 
rl  of  the  camp,  the  results  of  which  he 
w lained  to  the  company  by  the  aid  of  a 
ilbibiting  at  the  samo  time  a large  collec- 
njuilding  stones,  some  of  them  apparently 
rti  of  a temple,  sculptured  figures,  an  upper 
cl  er  millstone,  and  other  relics  of  this 
ciland  military  occupation,  which  are  for 
3lient  kept  in  an  outhouse  of  the  farm, 
n, Haddock  having  acknowledged  Mr. 
?.{  kindness  and  the  valuable  information 
itfiven,  the  road  was  taken  for  Irchester 
u I Here  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  Monk, 
M joined  at  the  camp,  led  the  way  to 
■rior,  and  proceeded  to  read  a paper 
;fl(istory  and  leading  features  of  the  fabric, 
ckalk  round  he  called  attention  to  the 
u of  a fine  priest's  doorway,  lately 
id  ad  beneath  a monument  on  the  north 
iii!  the  chancel,  the  erection  of  which 
pi  ;ly  accounts  for  its  having  been  blocked 
.nations  of  the  rood-screen  have  also  been 
Mjfound  hidden  behind  the  sides  of  hideous 
Htjews,  several  of  which  still  disfigure  the 
vi  d form  a striking  contrast  with  the 
■r  original  open  seats.  Next  on  the  list 
isimuch-admired  church  of  Rnshden,  upon 
due  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Barker,  made 
■narks,  inviting  attention  to  the  restora- 
opg  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
\ Idon  M.  Hills,  architect,  London.  The 
ui: richness  of  detail  characterising  this 
w pot  only  in  the  lofty  tower  and  tapering 
imt  in  every  part  of  the  building,  justly 
of  but  of  the  category  even  of  Northamp- 
ifijchurches.  Whether  (says  the  Bedford- 
k(-ies)  thecurious  “ straining  ax-ch,”  which 
«:e  nave,  and  has  now  for  safety’s  sake 
uilieated  within  the  tower  arch,  really 
iluthe  general  effect  or  detracts  from  it, 
NMi  opeu  question.  After  a hasty  luncheon 
[•llGreen  Dragon,  Higham  Ferrers,  the 
iiimd  its  adjuncts,  the  grammar  school, 
il  3.  House  were  successively  examined, 
).).  A.  J.  Forster,  of  Farndish,  in  the 
rft  of  the  vicar,  acting  as  conductor.  Visits 
UJMsequently  paid  to  Irthliugborough  and 
Unchurches. 


SiANGEROUS  STRUCTURE  IN  THE 
HAYMA.RKET. 

A')  Marlborough- street  Police  Court,  on 
Mil  ult.,  the  hearing  of  the  adjourned 
m i taken  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
\ i against  Mr.  Jesse  Fagg,  of  29,  Hay- 
Wq  ’or  permitting  a portion  of  his  premises 
h a dangerous  condition,  was  proceeded 
t'Viore  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  magistrate, 
w irticulars  of  the  case  have  already 
pfi  in  the  Builder.*- 

A rain  appeared  for  the  Metropolitan 
Works;  Mr.  Tatlock  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
' dy  Association,  the  owners  of  28,  Hay- 
'd Mr.  Houghton  for  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
the  builders ; Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr. 
ot  r Mr.  Fagg. 

^ carles  Sewell,  architect  and  surveyor, 
ip  icro8s-examined  at  the  previous  hearing, 
s ailed,  and  in  re-examination  by  Mr. 

stated  that  since  the  last  hearing  he 
,J  the  party-wall  in  question  and  was  not 
e liscover  any  new  cracks,  neither  could 
F hat  the  old  ones  had  extended.  The 
^ supports  of  the  archway  were  amply 
'“l  to  sustain  it,  without  the  use  of  the 
^’shoring,  which  latter  was  useless,  as  it 
® ing  no  weight. 

iljlliam  Harvey,  called  and  examined  by 
• ham,  said  he  was  an  architect  and  sur- 
P°j  eighteen  years’  experience.  Had  per- 
*aixamined  the  party-wall  both  on  Mr. 
® d®  aQd  on  the  side  belonging  to  the 
vice  Stores.  In  his  opinion  the  wall 
® dangerous,  and  was  not  likely  to  fall. 

0 ks  were  in  fair  condition,  and  the 

1 'as  hard.  The  absence  of  footings  to 
• v '*d  not  necessarily  render  it  a dangerous 
1K  • The  shoriDg  of  the  arch  was  suffi- 
ut  d when  the  works  in  progress  on  the 
" Mo  of  the  wall  were  completed,  such 
11 1 ould  be  removed  with  safety.  Assuming 
1 'o  was  a bulging  of  the  wall  to  the  ex- 
I . Mn-afc  a height  of  30  ft.,  that  would  not, 
^ nion,  constitute  an  element  of  danger. 

examined  by  Mr.  Grain,  witness  ad- 
* See  pp.  1035,  1049,  and  1088,  ante. 
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mitted  that  the  absence  of  footings  to  a wall 
was  a defect  constituting  an  element  of  danger 
under  certain  circumstances.  If  the  wall  were 
in  the  condition  described  by  Mr.  Woodthorpe, 
the  absence  of  footings  would  render  it  dan- 
gerous. The  bulge  in  the  wall  was  a defect, 
but  it  was  not  an  element  of  danger. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bingham. — The  old  party- 
wall,  in  point  of  fact,  was  considerably  thicker 
than  it  would  be  if  rebuilt  in  accordance  with 
the  Building  Act,  and  its  extra  thickness  would 
compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  absence  of 
footings. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hovenden,  examined  by  Mr. 
Bingham,  said  he  was  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
of  twenty-five  years’  experience.  At  present 
the  alleged  dangerous  structure  was  in  no 
danger  of  falling.  The  bricks  were  fair  in 
quality,  though  they  were  not  pressed  bricks, 
and  the  mortar  was  very  fair.  The  wall  bulged 
in  part  at  the  east  end.  Had  examined  the  wall 
of  the  arch  and  found  it  was  14  in.  thick.  The 
disrepair  and  irregularities  of  the  wall  did  not 
constitute  elements  of  danger  which  would  lead 
a practical  man  to  suppose  that  the  wall  was  a 
dangerous  structure. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grain. — The  earth  and 
rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  on  the  Civil 
Service  Stores  side  could  be  removed  with  per- 
fect safety,  and  the  works  of  the  new  buildings 
proceeded  with  without  danger  to  the  workmen 
of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall.  If  the  earth  were 
removed,  the  wall  would  stand  perfectly  safe 
for  any  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Worthington,  examined  by  Mr.  Bingham, 
said  he  was  an  architect  and  surveyor,  of  thirty 
years’  experience.  Had  examined  the  party- 
wall  in  question,  and  found  it  to  be  in  a very 
fair  condition  on  Mr.  Fagg’s  side ; but  on  the 
Civil  Service  Stores  side  it  had  been  very  much 
neglected,  aud  had  been  carelessly  treated  in 
the  course  of  taking  down  the  old  buildings  at 
28,  Haymarket.  The  bricks  and  mortar  were 
in  very  fair  condition.  The  bulging  of  the  wall 
was  not  so  serious  as  to  render  it  likely  that  the 
wall  would  fall  if  not  shored.  The  shoring  of 
the  arch  internally  was  more  than  sufficient, 
and  could  be  removed  with  perfect  safety  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  building  operations  next 
door.  Was  convinced  that  the  arch  was  of  more 
than  4£  in.  work.  The  wall  was  perfectly  safe, 
and  the  vibration  of  the  engine  used  to  hoist  the 
materials  would  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  it 
to  fall.  The  wall  might,  in  the  eyes  of  a novice, 
be  dangerous,  but  not  in  the  eyes  of  an  expe- 
rienced practical  man. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grain. — Did  not  con- 
sider Mr.  Woodthorpe  a novice. 

Mr.  Goodchild,  examined  by  Mr.  Bingham, 
said  he  was  an  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
twenty-five  years’  experience.  Had  examined 
the  wall  in  question  on  both  sides.  Had  found 
a slight  bellying  or  bulging  in  it,  but  that  was 
not  an  element  of  danger.  The  wall  was,  in 
part,  in  a bad  Btate  ou  the  side  of  the  Civil 
Service  Stores,  the  joists  having,  apparently, 
been  roughly  torn  out  of  it  when  the  adjoining 
building  was  demolished,  instead  of  being  sawn 
off ; but  the  damage  bo  done  was  worse  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  fact. 

Mr.  Smith,  examined  by  Mr.  Bingham,  said 
he  was  a surveyor,  of  twenty-seven  years’  expe- 
rience in  London.  Had  seen  the  cracks  and 
bulge  in  the  wall,  but  did  not  consider  that  they 
constituted  elements  of  danger.  The  wall  was 
not  at  all  likely  to  fall. 

By  the  Magistrate. — Attributed  the  bulging 
of  the  wall  to  its  age  and  to  some  slight  settle- 
ments. 

Mr.  David  Thomas  Child,  called  by  Mr. 
Bingham,  said  he  was  an  architect,  of  thirty- 
five  years’  standing,  and,  as  a surveyor  to  a fire 
office,  had  had  great  experience  as  to  dangerous 
structures.  Considered  the  party-wall  aud  the 
arch  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  the  last  witness  called. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Bingham,  he  said  he  was  a 
builder  and  contractor,  of  twenty-two  years’ 
experience,  and  he  had  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  pulling  down  and  re-building  old  party- 
walls.  It  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  old  party-walls  without  footings.  In  his 
opinion,  as  a practical  man,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  wall  would  fall  if  the  shoring  were 
removed.  The  shoring  had  been  imperfectly 
done,  but  it  was  unnecessary. 

At  this  point  the  case  was  adj  ourned  until 
Saturday,  when  the  magistrate, 

Mr.  Mansfield,  in  giving  his  decision,  observed 
that  Mr.  Walker,  the  District  Surveyor,  appeared 
to  have  greatly  misunderstood  the  decision 
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which  he  (the  magistrate)  had  come  to  when 
the  case  was  lately  before  him  on  another  sum- 
mons. Mr.  Walker  had  no  doubt  very  great  and 
important  responsibilities  to  bear  in  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  District  Surveyor,  but  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that,  because  a magistrate  refused 
to  condemn  an  alleged  dangerous  structure,  the 
professional  reputation  of  the  District  Surveyor 
was  impugned.  The  magistrate  had  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  and  before  he  could  order  the 
demolition  of  a wall  or  other  structure  he  must 
be  convinced,  by  the  evidence  adduced,  that 
the  structure  was  dangerous.  Just  as  there 
were  said  to  be  some  “ mad  doctors  ” who  were 
too  ready  to  pronounce  everybody  whom 
they  examined  to  be  insane,  so  there  might 
also  be  architects  and  surveyors  who  would  too 
hastily  condemn  old  party  walls  or  other  struc- 
tures. He,  as  a magistrate,  had  to  go  by  the 
evidence,  and  Mr.  Sewell’s  evidence  on  the 
occasion  of  the  hearing  of  the  previous  summons 
was  so  strong  and  emphatic  that  it  induced  him 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  to  pause  before  he  acceded  to 
Mir.  Walker’s  request  to  order  the  demolition  of 
the  structure.  It  was  not  denied  at  the  hearing 
of  the  former  summons  that  the  wall  was  shored 
up,  and  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  and 
the  decision  which  he  (the  magistrate)  then 
came  to  had  been  completely  verified  in  the 
result,  for  the  building  had  not  fallen  down.  The 
matter  had  now,  however,  come  before  him  in  a 
different  form,  and  much  additional  evidence  had 
been  adduced  on  both  sides.  That  additional 
evidence  had  been  given,  he  felt  sure,  with  the 
most  perfect  candour  and  honesty  by  both  sets 
of  witnesses,  and  therefore,  in  giving  his  decision 
on  the  case,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
he  meant  to  reflect  upon  or  to  discredit  the 
witnesses  called  by  the  side  against  which  he 
was  going  to  decide.  Thei-e  was  no  dispute  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  whole  of  the 
evidence  consisted  of  opinions,  and  the  opinions 
given  on  each  side  were  diametrically  opposed. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
structures  were  unsafe,  although  it  might  not  be 
capable  of  mathematical  demonstration  that 
they  were  dangerous.  Mathematical  proof  was 
not  always  obtainable.  People  were  convicted 
of  various  offences  against  the  law  on  circum- 
stantial evidence;  why,  then,  should  not  an 
alleged  dangerous  wall  be  condemned  in  the 
samo  manner  ? He  felt  bound,  for  the  public 
safety,  to  order  the  demolition  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  Green,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Fagg,  asked  that 
the  order  might  be  made  under  the  73rd 
section  of  the  Building  Act,  which  provided  that 
the  work  was  to  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  District  Surveyor,  or  that  of  “such  other 
surveyor”  as  the  Board  might  appoint. 

The  Magistrate,  howevex’,  said  he  had  every 
confidence  that  Mr.  Walker  would  act  impai’- 
tially  in  the  mattex-,  and  the  usual  order  would 
be  made. 

On  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  an  application  was  made  for  costs  ; but 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  he  could  not  entertain  the 
application. 


Sir, — Tliia  ease  is  now  ended, — in  the  only  way  which 
was  possible  from  the  first, — an  order  for  the  dangerous 
structures  to  be  taken  down. 

It  is  not  for  mo  to  comment  on  the  evidence  given  by 
other  architects  aud  surveyors  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
element  of  danger  in  a structure,  though  I certainly  heard 
some  singular  opinions  on  construction  during  the  trial ; 
but  I can,  without  hesitation,  assert  that  not  one  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  other  side  would  have  taken  the  responsi- 
bility of  giving  a certilicate  that  the  structures  were  safe 
t oithout  the  shores. 

An  unfair  attempt  was  made  to  try  and  prove  that  I 
had  an  animus  iu  the  case.  My  reply  is,  that  I sug- 
gested to  the  parties  that  they  should  secure  the  structures 
under  an  award,  aud  I held  the  dangerous-structure  notice 
over  for  three  weeks  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  it  was 
not  till  Mr.  Sewell,  Mr.  Fagg’s  architect,  wrote  rue  a 
threatening  letter,  requesting  me  to  get  the  adjoining 
builders  to  shore  up  his  client's  house,  and  till  I heard 
that  Mr.  Stevenson’s  singular  award  said  that  an  over- 
hanging party-wall  without  foundations  or  footings,  resting 
on  sand,  could  be  raised,  that  I took  any  steps  in  the 
matter. 

I may  add  that  Mr.  Fagg  walked  into  my  office  just 
before  the  first  day  of  trial,  cheque-book  in  hind,  aud 
wished  to  know  how  much  I wanted  to  help  him  in  the 
case.  Robert  Walker. 


Fleet-street  Improvements.  — Wo  bear 
that  the  Improvement  Committee  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to 
do  what  was  necessary,  in  view  of  the  contem- 
plated raising  of  a building  on  the  site  of  the 
premises  lately  removed  to  the  corner  of  Bell- 
yard,  Fleet-street,  have  determined  to  serve  the 
usual  notice  for  compulsoi’ily  setting  back  the 
frontage  so  as  to  be  in  a line  with  the  New  Law 
Courts. — City  Press. 
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TEE  COMMISSION  QUESTION  AT 
GREENOCK. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  endeavour 
made  by  the  professional  referee  in  the  Greenock 
competition  to  obtain  a revision  of  the  Town 
Council's  arrangement  to  pay  the  successful 
competitor  4 per  cent,  for  his  services  as  archi- 
tect, instead  of  the  customary  5 per  cent.  The 
following  is  a copy  of  the  letter  on  the  subject 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Provost.  It  may  be 
usefully  considered  by  other  public  bodies  who 
are  proposing  to  effect  a saving  by  cutting 
down  the  architect’s  honorarium  : — 

“ Now  that  you  have  my  report,  and  before 
the  names  are  known  of  the  authors  of  the 
designs  I have  recommended,  it  seems  the  right 
time  for  me  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  on 
which  I had  some  conversation  with  you  while 
at  Greenock,  viz.,  the  offer  of  the  Town  Council 
to  pay  the  architect  (whoever  he  may  be)  of 
the  new  buildings  only  4 per  cent,  instead  of 
the  usual  and  well-recognised  5 per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  the  Baid  rate  of  5 per  cent,  is  to 
some  extent  an  arbitrary  one,  as  it  is  good 
remuneration  in  some  cases,  and  a very  unremu- 
nerative  one  in  others  ; as,  for  instance,  in  small 
works  with  much  detail  or  special  contrivance 
in  them  ; but  it  has  been  long  accepted  as  the 
most  convenient  arrangement,  so  that  both 
architects  and  employers  know  exactly  the 
results  of  their  connexion.  Unless,  therefore, 
some  very  strong  reason  exists  for  a departure 
from  it,  any  departure  is,  I venture  to  think, 
most  unadvisable,  and  calculated  to  lower  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  of  the  architect,  or,  if 
he  is  not  strictly  honest,  to  tempt  him  to  accept 
from  indirect  sources  that  which  he  may  well 
consider  his  legitimate  right ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  fractional  difference  of  1 per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  a building  can  be  no  im- 
portant saving  to  the  employer.  I am,  of 
course,  well  aware  that  inasmuch  as  fifty  archi- 
tects sent  in  designs  well  knowing  that  4 per 
cent,  only  was  offered,  the  successful  one  will 
be  bound  to  accept  it  as  a condition  of  his  em- 
ployment; but  may  I suggest  that  such  reason- 
ing is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  a public 
body,  who  must  desire  not  so  much  to  save  a 
small  sum  of  money  as  to  maintain  the  position 
professionally  of  the  gentleman  into  whose 
hands,  as  their  architect,  they  must  confide  so 
much  ? 

May  I further  suggest  the  parallel  case  of  a 
patient  seeking  advice  important  to  his  health 
at  the  hands  of  a physician,  or  a client  consult- 
ing a solicitor  on  matters  which  may  affect  his 
position  in  life  or  his  personal  honour  ? In 
neither  of  such  cases  would  it  be  thought 
possible  to  offer  less  than  the  recognised  fee. 
It  is  surely  the  same  with  an  architect,  who 
holds,  as  it  were,  the  position  of  trustee  between 
his  employers  and  the  tradesmen  employed,  and 
whose  duty  is  equally  to  see  that  the  former  is 
not  wronged  by  overcharge,  and  the  tradesmen 
are  fairly  paid  for  the  work  they  do. 

Now,  in  the  Greenock  buildings  there  is 
evidently  no  leason  for  thinking  they  will  call 
for  less  than  usual  professional  skill  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge  ; indeed,  they  require  more 
than  the  average  of  these  qualities,  for  they  are 
far  from  simple,  embracing  as  they  do  many 
very  separate  requirements,  and  because  the 
building  has  to  contain  accommodation  for 
many  very  diverse  purposes. 

In  a memorandum  issued,  the  Council  say 
they  find  that  many  and  large  buildings  have 
been  executed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenock 
where  the  architect  has  been  contented  to 
accept  4 per  cent.  I cannot,  of  course,  suppose 
that  these  have  been  otherwise  than  honestly 
dealt  with,  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  times  of 
great  depression  through  which  we  have  passed 
for  some  years,  and  are  still  passing,  may  have 
induced  or  compelled  professional  men  to  accept 
less  than  their  ordinary  commission;  but  this 
again  will,  I am  sure,  be  felt  an  unworthy  argu- 
ment for  such  a public  body  as  the  Greenock 
lown  Council  to  nse  or  act  upon. 

Let  me,  then,  as  a perfectly  independent 
person,  but  as  one  thoroughly  acquainted,  from 
the  experience  of  many  years,  with  the  work- 
mg  of  my  profession,  urge  the  Town  Council 
(before  any  names  of  competitors  are  known) 
to  do  the  graceful  act  of  reconsidering  their 
first  impressions,  and  to  announce  that,  on  con- 
sidering the  whole  subject,  they  ore  ready  to 
pay  the  architect  they  employ  the  usual  com- 
mission of  5 per  cent. 

I made  some  inquiries  while  in  Greenock  of 
the  cases  in  which  4 per  cent,  had  been  paid 


to  the  architects,  and  as  far  as  I could  learn 
they  were  cases  of  comparatively  Bimple  build- 
ings, such  as  factories,  warehouses,  Board 
schools,  and  the  like ; all  buildings  of  far  less 
importance,  and  involving  far  less  labour  and 
responsibility,  than  must  be  the  case  with  the 
new  Municipal  Buildings. 

I have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  thus  intruding, 
as  it  were,  unasked  advice,  but  I hope  you 
will  think  that  anxiety  for  the  due  honour 
and  professional  status  of  all  members  of  the 
profession  to  which  I have  devoted  my  life  and 
an  active  experience  of  thirty  years,  is  a suffi- 
cient justification. 

Charles  Barry.” 


PURE  WATER  FOR  SWINDON. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  noticed  at  the 
time*  a report  of  the  Directory  of  the  Swindon 
Waterworks  Company,  Limited,  submitted  to 
their  shareholders  on  the  4th  of  February,  1878, 
in  which  they  announced  their  having  entered 
into  a contract  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Porter,  for  the 
application  of  his  patent  (the  Porter-Clark 
process)  to  the  softening  and  filtration  of  the 
water-supply  of  Swindon,  adding  that  they 
“ felt  that,  having  the  supply  of  this  increasing 
town  under  their  control,  it  is  their  duty  and 
their  best  policy  to  give  the  inhabitants  the 
purest  water  in  their  power.” 

Certainly,  we  may  well  wish  that  this  sense 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the 
Swindon  Waterworks  Company  were  emulated 
and  acted  upon  by  some  others,  elsewhere  ; and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  read  in  a local  journal,  the 
Wilts  and  Gloucester  shire  Standard,  that  thanks 
to  “ the  liberal  hand  with  which  the  company 
has  grappled  with  the  difficulty,”  “ the  very 
acme  of  perfection  has  been  at  length  attained.” 
The  supply  is  described  as  being  exquisitely 
pure  and  bright  for  drinking;  Boft,  and  every- 
thing that  the  most  fastidious  can  desire  for  the 
tea-pot  or  the  wash-tub,  and  for  all  those  other 
domestic  uses  for  which  water  is  the  essential 
element.  It  is  further  “ explained,  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  caterers  for  public  health,” 
that  the  mode  of  so  effectually  purifying  and 
softening  what  is  naturally  good  and  wholesome 
water,  is  the  “ Porter-Clark  ” process,  of  which, 
together  with  the  original  process  of  Dr.  Clark, 
we  gave  a very  full  description  in  our  issue  of 
December  15,  1877,  in  connexion  with  works 
then  being  carried  out  at  the  County  Asylums 
at  Banstead  and  at  Chartham. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  after  two  years' 
experience  of  the  working  of  this  process  at  those 
asylums,  the  visiting  justices  of  Kent  and 
Middlesex  have  recently,  by  resolution  and  by 
certificate,  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
process  as  having  answered,  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  water  from  the  deep  wells  in  the  chalk  at 
Banstead  and  Chartham  is  of  16  deg.  aud 
17  deg.  of  hardness,  and  reduced  by  the  soften- 
ing process  to  3^  deg.  The  water  supply  of 
Swindon  is  still  harder,  and  being  collected 
from  springs  at  the  surface,  in  an  open  reservoir 
at  the  foot  of  a wooded  ravine,  the  degree  of 
hardness  is  more  or  less  modified  by  a varying 
quantity  of  surface  water,  which  brings  with  it 
varying  quantities  of  earthy  and  vegetable 
matters  rendering  filtration  necessary. 

As  we  explained  on  a former  occasion  already 
referred  to,  by  Mr.  Porter’s  combination  of 
softening  with  filtration,  he  utilises  the  pure 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  itself  as  the 
medium  of  filtration  ; and  when  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  waters  containing  vegetable  or  other 
organic  matters,  it  is  agreeable  to  know  that 
this  pure  medium  is  constantly  renewed,  the 
cloths  of  the  filters  being,  by  a very  simple  and 
neat  arrangement,  removed  altogether  with 
their  adherent  deposit,  and  speedily  replaced  by 
clean  ones.  There  is  no  half-measure  of  scraping 
or  brushing  in  place,  but  the  cloths  are  quickly 
removed,  and  have  their  interstices  rinsed  free 
from  everything.  Once  the  people  in  charge 
have  acquired  the  skill  that  comes  of  habit,  the 
operation  of  tending  the  filtering  machines  is 
very  easy,  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  degree 
of  impurity  in  the  water. 

The  Porter-Clark  process  has  an  important 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  manufactories,  where 
space  is  commonly  so  valuable,  and  where  the 
waste  of  fuel  by  the  incrustation  of  steam 
boilers  amounts  in  many  cases  to  more  than 
1,000  tons  per  annum,  not  to  speak  of  the  cost 
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of  periodically  chipping  off  the  calcareous<i 
conductor  with  which  the  boiler  is  lined. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Porter’s  system 
course  of  being  erected  at  the  works  oa 
Indiarubber  aud  Telegraph  Company  at  Sr 
town,  to  the  extent  of  treating  continuoi 
night  and  day,  12,000  gallons  of  water  per  ], 
within  a Bpace  above  the  pumping  engici 
40  ft.  by  30  ft. 

At  the  paper-mill  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  at  Sit  ' 
bourne,  and  at  the  sugar-refinery  of  Mr.  Du. 
in  London,  experience,  we  are  told,  has  evide,. 
its  value  for  industrial  purposes,  and  up, 
large  scale;  and  in  these  days  of  dearth  ai 
competition  in  trade  it  is  well  to  know  hi 
profit  may  be  saved  if  it  cannot  be  gained. 


A NOTE  ON  FACTS  AS  TO  L0ND0 
WATER-SUPPLY. 

Sir, — The  subject  of  the  water-supph. 
London  is  one  with  which  it  is  especially 
gerouB  to  meddle,  without  full  knowled' 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

No  one  doubts  the  importance  of  givit 
every  Londoner  a supply  of  the  best  attai 
water  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

But  few  people  know  either  what  arc  i 
facts  of  the  case,  or  what  is  being  do  ij 
the  way  of  improvement.  First,  as  to  u 

COST. 

Water  now  costs  almost  exactly  6s.  6c( : 
annum  for  every  unit  of  the  London  popn’.c 
This  cost  is  thus  made  up : — 

s 

1.  Interest  and  dividend  on  capital...  4 

2.  Pumping  and  filtering  0 

3.  All  other  expenses  ...  ...  1 

Per  head,  per  annum  ...  6 

The  first  item  arises  from  a division  art 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  average  oa-j 
This  is  considerably  less  than  the  sta1 
dividends.  The  precedent  for  compulsorb 
chase  of  water  stock  is  that  of  the  award  ■ 
Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  Corporation 
This  gave  twenty-five  years’  purchase  ofjta 
tory  dividend,  plus  45  per  oent.  for  conr' 
tion.  Compulsory  purchase  of  the  L*c 
Water  Companies,  on  the  principles  no  • 
down,  would  therefore  raise  the  first  itemr 
her  head  to  6s.  or  7s.  per  head. 

With  regard  to  pumping  and  filterim  ’ 
only  change  contemplated  would  be  to  in  i' 
the  cost  of  filtering. 

With  regard  to  other  charges, — on  whift- 
Fawcett  proposed  to  save  100,0001.,  or  > 
per  head, — that  gentleman  should  betob* 
this  sum  is  rather  more  than  the  whole  ex^li 
including  directors’  fees,  except  what  goes.):' 
the  head  of  “ maintenance.”  He  the  1 
proposes  to  collect  water-rates,  and  carryil 
office- work,  for  nothing  ! 

The  working  costs  vary  from  21'3d.  petit 
in  East  London,  to  49d.  per  head,  in  the  A 
Junction  district.  It  is  possible  thato* 
economy  may  be  effected  in  some  di»<* 
But  this  can  only  be  done,  not  by  blendit'k 
by  further  dividing  the  management,  sal} 
divide  the  supply  according  to  zones  of  ;i> 
as  is  done  by  the  New  River  Company,  jit 

QUANTITY. 

The  supply  of  32  gallons  per  head  per  - 
throughout  the  year,  rising  to  37  in  the  lll 
months,  is  now  regarded  as  too  ample,  i'c 
than  too  small.  w’’  1 

By  the  introduction  of  a constant  supply 
quantity  may  be  reduced  by  about  ortfe 
This  would  save  5d.  per  head  per  ann  J 
pumping  and  filtering.  But  the  cost  of  t 1 
fittings  would  involve  an  extra  cost  1 ® 
owners  or  occupiers  of  13d.  per  head.  S 
extra  cost  would  fall  on  some  one  for  this  cl  * 

QUALITY. 

The  average  quantity  of  solid  matteri  <■ 
London  water  supply,  taken  from  the  mu 
1877  was  one  part  in  3,500. 

In  the  water  pumped  from  deep  wells m 
chalk,  in  Kent,  the  quantity  of  solid  mi.  • 
one  paid  in  2,500  ! , 

The  water  of  the  three  companies  wine . 
their  water  from  the  Thames  at  Hamu 
not  distinguishable  by  chemical  analysi:  ^ 
that  of  the  two  which  take  it  from  the  i ■ 
at  Molesey.  It  maybe  desirable  to  tar 
supply  of  the  former  three  higher  up ; bn, 
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■itincb  chemical  or  medical  evidence  to 
i'  ll  this  is  the  case. 

Report  of  Dr.  M.  Tidy  to  the  Society  of 
if i Officers  of  the  Board  of  Health,  gives 

i i of  the  water  taken  from  the  mains  of 
j rent  companies,  which  yield  the  above 

■ft1'- 

I'  ;al  source  of  the  chief  pollution  of  the 
,t'  in  the  cisterns  from  foul  air,  blacks, 
dijrption  of  gaseous  matter. 

Bremedy  is,  constant  supply  as  far  as 
g(iJ  j abolishing  cisterns ; and  medical  in- 
E(|t. 

B:s  neither  dividend  nor  political  capital 
ill)  made  in  this  way,  it  is  only  the  real 
n reformer,  who  has  studied  the  subject, 

ii  1 lift  up  his  voice  in  the  matter. 

Of  563,000  houses  in  the  companies’  dis- 
c instant  supply  is  now  given  to  128,704-, 
Jh  76,853  have  been  so  supplied  since 
rti,  1873.  The  onus  here  does  not  lie 
(jiipanies,  but  on  the  house-ownerB  and 
(T-s,  who  object  to  the  expense  of  changing 
epjtings.  C.  E. 


^ORGANISATION  OP  EMIGRATION. 


Si- As  the  subject  of  emigration  will,  in  all 
'ojtity,  force  itself  more  and  more  upon  the 
tea  of  the  Legislature,  a few  suggestions 
ejsnce  to  its  organisation  may  not  be  in- 
i]  |ue ; for  emigration  on  a large  scale,  with- 
it  janisation,  would  only  aggravate  the 
tames  of  the  emigrants. 

(>f  the  first  needs  of  the  unemployed 
QH.n  is  a record  of  the  excess  and  deficiency 
ii  jar  in  different  localities,  not  only  in 
B|il,  but  in  the  colonies.  Information  of 
reid  required,  with  regard  to  these  latter, 

)i  o obtained  from  the  ever-obliging  agents- 
a;;  and  if  you,  sir,  could  devote  a corner 
hlvaluable  journal  to  the  registry  of  such 
filtion,  under  the  heading,  “ Labour 
u ” you  would  confer  a great  boon  npon 
10'king  population  of  this  country. 

•list  be  clear  to  every  one  that  emigration 
KB  a necessity  when  population  begins  to 
« the  demand  for  labour ; but  this,  it  should 
tiillected,  may  be  the  condition  of  some  of 
i*>nies  as  well  as  of  the  mother  country ; 
ik -migrate  to  colonies  in  straits  similar  to 
ifiii  the  old  land  would  be  both  absurd  and 
K unless,  indeed,  the  emigration  should  be 
?d  as  a co-operative  community  under 
bi  sidency  of  capital,  and  in  all  respects,  as 
nunity,  proportioned  and  complete  in 
for  one  commodity  all  the  colonies  have 
if:!,  viz.,  land. 

oust  disabuse  men’s  minds  of  the  notion 
In  3 mere  transfer  of  human  beings  from 
ui't  of  the  world  to  another  can  improve 
n*  lircumstances.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
x):>  of  getting  to  the  new  country,  and 
h' emigrants  find  on  their  arrival  that  there 
labour  is  already  in  excess,  and  they  be 
fit  funds,  what  is  to  become  of  them  ? 
-t  lew  state  would  not  be  one  whit  better 
h'  ieir  first.  It  is  true  that  there  would  be 
Ul  ’ of  acres  of  outlying  land  to  be  culti- 
'8-  But  land  requires  patience  and  an  out- 
aj  3apital  before  it  will  afford  means  of  sub- 
Wb.  Who  shall  furnish  the  capital  ? Here, 
h 'e  may  perceive  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
u for  capitalists  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
•o  nise  co-operative  companies  of  emigrants. 
Wpitalist  would  purchase  lands  and  assist 
'h  igrants  with  means  during  its  cultivation 
>D  ain  conditions,  which  should,  of  course, 
" i ly  rumunerative  for  the  aid  lent.  The 
^ d Governments  might  themselves  find 
"b  •,  would  be  to  their  interests  to  be  the 
'2  ists  to  such  communities  of  emigrants,  and 
ij1  wouldalso  bea  meansof  rapidly  increasing 
uwth  and  wealth  of  their  colouies. 
d not  “ home  colonisation  ” be  effected 
h«io  some  extent,  on  the  same  plan?  If  it 
ijo  the  expenses  of  transit  would  be  saved. 
11,  a suggestion  which  I put  forward  some 
yt  since  in  these  pages,  and  also  in  the 
Ji.l  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Of  course,  this 
I11 : is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  for  the 
ct  ition  of  waste  lands.  It  is  a project  for  a 
cc  jrcial  enterprise,  in  which  the  petite  cul- 
tu  ight  have  a fair  and  wider  trial. 

, constitution  of  any  sub-colooy  such  as 
. have  described,  should  be  proportioned  in 
ftiments.  and  no  hands  should  be  permitted 
t°  ticipate  in  any  organisation  of  this  kind 
°'  above  those  absolutely  required  for  its 
el;it  working.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


CASH  PROVISIONS  IN  CONTRACTS. 

Sir, — Having  during  the  last  few  years  pre- 
pared in  London  and  provincial  towns  as  many 
extras  and  omissions  bills  as  any  quantity  sur- 
veyor, although  doing  very  little  at  present,  I 
beg  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  letter  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  headed  “ Prime  Cost,”  that  I find  the 
general  accepted  interpretation  of  prime  or 
first  cost  to  be  the  amount  of  the  merchant’s 
invoice,  after  deducting  the  “ trade  discount,” 
but  not  deducting  the  per  cent.  “ cash  dis- 
count” allowed  if  cash  is  paid  by  the  contractor, 
thus : — 

Say,  Benham  4 Son’s  account  for  stoves  £50  0 0 

Deduct  trade  discount,  say  10  percent.  5 0 0 

Net  amount  of  merchant’s  invoice,  being 

prime  or  first  cost £45  0 0 

Deduct  cash  discount,  per  cent 1 2 6 

Total  amount  of  cash  paid  by  contractor  £43  17  0 

Trade  discounts,  of  course,  vary.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  trade  discount  off  iron  pipes  (gas 
and  water),  which  has  been  known  to  bo  as  much 
as  50  per  cent,  off  the  list  or  invoice  price ; but 
when  the  market  value  of  the  metal  (iron)  has 
been  at  a very  high  price  per  ton,  the  list  prices 
have  been  the  net  prices,  or  prime  cost,  until 
the  market,  like  a ship,  “rights  itself,”  or,  in 
other  words,  the  market  recovers  its  equilibrium. 

In  “ measuring  up”  or  adjusting  extras  and 
omissions  bills,  to  the  net  amount  of  the  mer- 
chant’s invoice  has  to  be  added  the  usual 

builder’s  profit  ” of  15  per  cent. ; that  is  to 
say,  if  the  builder  has,  in  the  first  instance, 
added  15  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  the  cash 
provision.  To  ascertain  this,  a blank  copy  of 
the  lithographed  bills  of  quantities  should 
always  be  priced  and  moneyed  out,  and  deposited 
under  seal  with  the  architect  previously  to  signing 
the  agreement  specification  and  drawings,  and 
only  opened  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  the 
extras  and  omissions. 

If  the  wording  in  the  lithographed  bills  of 
quantities,  or  the  specification,  is, — “ Provide 
the  P.  C.  amount  of  ten  pounds  for  [say]  en- 
caustic tile  pavement,  and  allow  for  profit,”  the 
adjustment  would  stand  thus: — 


Omission  : — 

Cash  provision,  ten  pounds £10  0 0 

Add  builder’s  profit,  15  per  cent 1 10  0 

Total  amount  of  omission  £11  10  0 

Addition  or  Extra  : — 

To  net  amount  of,  say,  Burke  & Co.’s 
account  for  pavement,  after  deducting 
trade  discount,  if  any,  but  not  deduct- 
ing the  2-J  per  cent,  cash  discount,  if 

cash  is  paid  by  the  builder 10  15  0 

Add  builder’s  profit,  15  per  cent 1 12  3 

Total  amount  of  extra £12  7 3 

But  if,  upon  referring  to  the  priced  bills  of 
quantities,  it  is  found  only  5 per  cent,  has  been 
added  to  the  cash  provision  of  the  builder  in 
the  first  instance  in  framing  his  estimate,  then 
only  5 per  cent,  builder’s  profit  is  recognised, 
and  if  no  profit  at  all  has  been  added,  then  no 
builder’s  profit  is  allowed  upon  the  net  amount 
of  the  merchant’s  invoice.  Further,  if  the 
wording  in  the  lithographed  bills  of  quantities 
or  specification  is, — “ Provide  the  P.  C.  amount 


the  lithographed  bills  of  quantities  was,  “ Pro- 
vide the  P.  O.  amount  of  ten  pounds  including 
profit.”  The  “ builder’s  profit,”  of  course,  had 
then  to  be  allowed  out  of  the  cash  provision  of 
lOi.  upon  the  amount  expended,  and  only  the 
net  amount  of  10Z.  omitted. 

When  provisions  are  for  labour  and  materials. 
i.e.,  rods  of  brickwork,  cube  yards  of  concrete, 
or  digging,  and  the  wording  in  the  lithographed 
bills  of  quantities  is,  “ Provide  two  rods  of 
brickwork,  to  be  expended  as  directed  by  the 
architect,”  the  recognised  prime  cost  per  rod 
of  the  brickwork  is  then  the  price  it  is  valued  at 
by  the  contractor  in  the  lithographed  bills  of 
quantities  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  with 
the  architect  to  form  a schedule  of  prices  to 
value  extras  and  omissions  by  ; but  if  the  archi- 
tect instructs  the  quantity  surveyor  to  insert 
the  market  value  per  rod  in  the  lithographed 
bills  of  quantities,  which  would  read  thus,  “ Pro- 
vide two  rods  of  brickwork  at  fifteen  pounds 
per  rod  P.  0.  [assuming  that  to  be  the  market 
value  per  rod],  and  allow  for  profit,”  the  prime 
cost  per  rod  of  the  brickwork  would  then  be 
your  15Z.  This  also  prevents  the  fraud  of  the 
provision  for  brickwork  being  valued  in  the  bills 
of  quantities  at  a lower  price  per  rod  than  the 
market  value,  when  it  is  thought  probable  the 
whole  of  the  provision  for  brickwork  would  not 
be  required,  and  consequently  there  would  be 
an  omission. 

I have  known  provisions  of  brickwork  to  be 
as  much  as  50  rods  with  cube  yards  of  concrete, 
“ dig  and  cart,”  and  cube  sets  of  fir  in  proportion. 
This  is  when  a large  quantity  of  underpinning 
is  anticipated,  or  it  is  assumed  party  walls  have 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  an  architect  wishes  to  furnish 
his  client  with  an  inclusive  estimate  ; but  even 
then  I would  venture  to  suggest  a lump  sum. 
“Cash  provision”  is  preferable,  for  this  work 
can  always  be  valued  on  the  site,  approximately, 
by  a competent  surveyor.  When  the  wording 
in  the  bills  of  quantities  is  “allow”  (not  “ pro- 
vide”),— for  instance,  “ Allow  for  cutting  away, 
attending  upon,  and  making  good  after  all 
trades,  and  in  all  trades,  including  gasfitter 
and  bellhanger,” — this  the  contractor,  or  his 
representative,  places  his  own  valuation  against, 
and  that,  or  any  other  “ sporting  item”  {i.e.,  may 
be  worth  more,  or  may  be  worth  less),  where 
the  word  “ allow  ” occurs,  cannot  be  re-opened 
when  the  bill  of  extras  and  omissions  has  to  be 
adjusted,  but  the  contractor’s  valuation  is  final 
and  binding.  William  H.  Pipe. 


THE  POOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sib, — It  is  not  clear  how  tho  particulars  of  tko  career  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Hibbs,  given  by  your  correspondent  Mr. 
Ward,  cau  interest  your  readers  unless  in  connexion  with 
some  practical  scheme  for  the  diminution  of  poverty;  and 
it  is  surprising  that  no  hint  at  the  nature  of  his  plans  is 
given  in  the  letter  of  that  gentleman.  When  a man 
having  novel  ideas  to  make  public  chooses  the  crowd  of 
promenaders  in  Regent’s  Park  as  his  audience,  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  the  inadequacy  of  that  audience 
for  the  reception  of  any  great  and  valuable  proposition  ; 
while,  if  the  proposition  is  foolish  and  impracticable,  one 
can  hardly  see  why  those  who  go  there  for  a Sunday  after- 
noon’s stroll  should  be  pestered  with  it. 

However,  as  Mr.  Ward  has  shown  that  the  training  of 
this  clergyman  has  been  different  from  that  which  is 
common,  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  his  mode  of  proceed- 


ject  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  ordinary  men.  Pray 
let  me  ask  your  correspondent,  who  evidently  knows 
Mr.  Hibbs’s  views,  and  seems  to  agree  with  them,  to 
give  such  a short  statement  of  the  measures  which 
ho  advocates  as  may  euablo  us  to  judge  whether 
they  are  worth  studying  in  detail.  I need  hardly  say 
that,  before  such  an  audience  as  your  columns  can 
command,  the  assumption  that  a good  and  practicable 
scheme  will  be  met  with  ignorant  prejudice,  or  will  be 
stilled  by  self-interest,  would  be  out  of  place.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  vast  body  of  men  engaged 
in  the  arts  of  construction  are  more  likely  than  any  other 
class  to  understand  any  plain  statement  bearing  on  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  poor,  und  they  are  very  unlikely 
to  be  troubled  with  any  belief  in  the  perfection  of  our 
arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  distress,  or  lor  dealiug 
with  it  where  it  exists.  Thos.  Blashili,. 


of  ten  pounds  for  [say]  stoves,  and  allow  for  ing  by  common  rules;  and  one  feeis  that  it  is  quite  possible 
profit  and  fixing,”  the  value  of  the  fixing  01.  ! for  h.mt?  h„,  ,een  .oms  thing,  connected  with  hi.  .ub- 
setting  (sometimes  day  work,  which  would 
iuclude  profit)  has  to  be  allowed,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  of  the  merchant’s  invoice  for  stoves. 

Again,  where  the  cash  amount  provided  is 
not  all  expended,  the  merchant’s  invoice  and 
profit,  amounting  to  only  8Z.,  and  the  provision 
being  10Z.,  the  difference  between  the  two 
amounts  should  be  omitted  in  the  omissions  bill 
-)-  the  15  per  cent.  = 21.  6s.,  total  amount  of 
omission,  unless  a smaller  amount  of  per-centage 
has  been  carried  to  the  cash  provision  in  the  first 
instance. 

It  is  certainly  at  all  times  preferable,  if 
practicable,  to  deal  only  with  the  difference 
between  the  cash  provision  and  the  merchant’s 
invoioe,  the  quantity  or  measuring  surveyor 
being  paid  a per-centage  upon  the  total  amounts 
of  the  extra  and  omission  bills, — the  larger  the 
amount  of  those  bills  the  greater  the  expense, 
or  cost,  to  an  architect’s  client. 

I would  ask  what  per-centage  is  the  recog- 
nised “ builder’s  profit  ” to  be  added  to  the 
prime  cost  of  the  merchant’s  invoice.  I always 
added  on  12£  per  cent,  as  profit  to  the  cash  provi- 
sions, until  a London  quantity  surveyor  represent- 
ing the  architect,  and  I representing  the  con- 
tractor, altered  my  12^  percent,  builder’s  profit  on 
the  merchant’s  invoice  in  my  bill  of  extras  to 
15  per  cent.  In  that  instance  the  wording  in 


Bad  Water. — Through  contamination  of  the 
water  supply  at  the  Female  Orphans’  Home, 
Jersey,  an  epidemic  of  gastric  fever  has  broken 
out,  and  six  children  have  died  out  of  forty-five 
who  were  attacked.  This  mortality  has  been 
increased  by  an  outbreak  of  measles,  which 
affected  fifty-one  children,  eleven  of  whom  have 

died. A whole  family  has  been  poisoned  at 

Banstead,  Surrey,  through  drinking  impure 
water  from  a tank  or  well.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren has  already  died,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  are  lying  dangerously  ill.  The 
Epsom  rural  sanitary  authority  ordered  the 
well  to  be  immediately  closed. 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  SURVEYOR 
OP  HIGHWAYS,  DARTFORD  DISTRICT. 

Sir, Having  had  cuy  attention  drawn  to  two  letters  in 

your  issue  of  the  13th  of  September  relative  to  the  above 
appointment,  I think  it  but  right  that  the  public  should  be 
informed  of  the  true  state  of  affairs;  and  as  your  corre- 
spondent who  signs  himself  “ Fair  Play  ” has  taken  upon 
himself  to  publish  that  which  is  not  true  (in  error,  I hope) 
when  he  states,  “ I told  him  that  one  of  the  waywardens  told 
me  to  apply  fur  the  place,"  I most  distinctly  say  I did  not 
tell  him  anything  of  the  kind.  What  I did  say  during  the 
time  of  the  election  was : On  one  occasion,  when  at 
Bromley,  I met  one  of  the  waywardens  (whom  I knew 
some  years  ago),  who  asked  me  “ what  I was  now  doing’’; 
on  mv  answering,  “ I was  about  leaving  the  surveyorship 
of  highways  of  the  Bromley  district,”  he  (the  waywarden) 
said,  “ Are  you  going  in  for  ours  ? ” My  reply  was, 
“ Which  is ‘ours’  ?”  His  answer  was,  “ Dartford.”  I then 
said,  “ When  it  comes  out  I intend  to  do  so.”  I did  not 
see  that  gentleman  again  until  a few  minutes  before  the 
election;  the  only  remark  passed  was,  “There  are  so 
many  applications  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Board  to 
meet  much  earlier.” 

I most  distinctly  say  I did  not  canvass  personally  or  by 
letter  any  member  of  the  Board. 

Both  your  correspondents  “ Fair  Play”  and  “ A Candi- 
date” seem  under  the  impression  I was  a local  man,  aud 
it  was  determined  I should  be  elected  in  spite  of  all  good 
and  worthy  applicants,  whether  qualified  or  not. 

As  regards  qualifications,  allow  me  to  inform  them 
that  my  experience  in  road  surveying  commenced  in  the 
year  18S6,  since  which  I have  had  about  thirteen  years’ 
experience  in  that  particular  business,  aud  I hold  good 
testimonials  from  all  my  appointments.  I have  twelve 
lying  in  front  of  me  at  this  time  from  our  neighbouring 
gentry,  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  my  abilities. 
Are  these  all  forgeries?  Let  your  correspondents  pause 
aud  consider  ere  again  scattering  such  insinuations  both 
against  a Board  and  a more  successful  candidate  than 
themselves.  Fair  criticism  I advocate  ; but  they  have 
descended  to  a much  lower  level  than  that. 

I may  add,  when  I was  selected  by  the  Bromley  Board,  I 
sent  my  application,  with  six  testimonials,  to  the  clerk, 
saw  no  member  of  the  Board  until  I entered  their  Board- 
room,  neither  canvassed  by  letter  nor  otherwise,  aud  was 
elected  in  preference  to  three  other  selected  candidates,  all 
local  men,  nor  had  I been  in  the  county  even  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  years. 

I trust  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of  vindicating 
myBelf,  more  especially  when  I tell  you  I have  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  my  arm,  now  some  twenty  years  ago. 

E.  B.  Stephens,  the  Successful  Candidate. 


STAINES  TOWN-HALL. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  “Esprit  de  Corps,” 
I am  in  a position  to  know  that  over  160  applications  have 
already  been  made  for  conditions;  I had  to  wait  till  fresh 
copies  were  printed,  the  first  100  having  been  distributed. 

The  building  required  is  only  plain,  straightforward 
work,  no  carving  being  needed,  and,  consequently,  no 
artistic  drawings  wanted. 

I shall  be  glad  if  the  letter  of  “ Esprit  de  Corps”  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  further  competition,  as  I am  afraid 
there  are  already  too  many  striving  for  the  honour  and 
glory  to  bo  gained  by  the  successful  candidate. 

One  who  intends  to  Compete. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  MASTER  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  AND  WAGES. 

Sib, — This  Association  has  given  notice  to  the  operatives 
in  the  building  trade  that  the  following  reductions  in  the 
wages  will  be  made,  to  come  into  operation  after  March  31, 
1880  : — Masons  from  8id.  per  hour  to  7Jd.  per  hour;  brick- 
layers, 8jd.  to  7Jd. ; plasterers,  8£d.  to  7Jd. ; joiners  and 
carpenters,  7^d.  to  6^1.  in  the  summer, — &id.  to7Jd.  in  the 
winter ; plumbers,  8Jd.  to  7jd. ; and  the  wages  of  the 
operative  painters  (after  February  29th,  1880)  will  be 
6id.  per  hour  instead  of  7ad.  as  at  present. 

W.  Knox,  Secretary. 


CIRCULAR-SAW  GUARD. 

An  ingenious  arrangement  to  prevent  acci- 
dents -with  circular  saws,  which  require  inces- 
sant watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  operatives, 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lakeman,  her 
Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Factories,  central  metro- 
politan division,  who  has  presented  it  freely 
to  the  public  in  their  interest,  and  haB  in  no  way 
protected  it  by  patent  right.  From  a lengthened 
experience  of  the  many  severe  and  fatal  acci- 
dents arising  from  circular  saws,  Mr.  Lakeman 
frequently  suggested  a fence,  but  was  too  often 
told  that  his  ideas  were  Utopian.  But  upon 
representing  the  case  to  Messrs.  Richard  Garrett 
& Sons,  of  the  Leiston  Works,  Suffolk,  they 
generously  set  to  work  to  perfect  Mr.  Lakeman’s 
ideas,  and  have  produced  an  effectual  guard 
against  accidents  from  circular  saws. 

The  guard  consists  of  three  pieces,  namely : — 
The  mortise-plate  secured  by  three  bolts  to  the 
fence  ; a radial  arm,  which  is  secured  and  ad- 
justed vertically  into  the  mortise-plate  by  means 
of  nut  and  collar;  and  the  covering-plate,  which  is 
secured  and  adjusted  laterally  in  the  radial  arm, 
in  conformity  with  the  adjustment  of  the  saw- 
fence,  by  means  of  the  thumb-screw.  Where 
several  saws  of  various  diameters  are  used  in 
the  same  bench,  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  or, 
perhaps,  three  covering-plates,  graduating  in 
Bize  to  cover  the  whole  series  of  saws.  The  ap- 
paratus, as  described,  is  in  its  mode  of  fixing 
exceedingly  simple.  It  is  to  be  recommended 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  its  cheapness,  its 
immovability  when  fixed,  and  for  its  perfect 
freedom  from  being  obstructive  to  the  sawyer. 


HOSPITALS. 

London. — University  College  Hospital  was 
re-opened  on  the  22nd  ult.,  having  been  closed 
for  a period  of  seven  weeks  for  alterations  and 
enlargement.  For  some  time  previously  the 
managing  committee  had  felt  the  need  of  more 
accommodation,  and  by  pulling  down  partition 
walls,  giving  portions  of  the  wide  landings  in  the 
north  wing  to  the  wards,  and  moving  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  of  the  majority  of  the  nurses 
and  assistants  to  some  adjoining  houses,  room 
for  forty  additional  patients  has  been  obtained, 
and  the  number  of  beds  available  for  urgent 
cases  increased  from  160  to  200.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  removal  of  all  the  patients  to  make  some 
important  improvements  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  hospital.  Old  brick  drains  have 
been  replaced  by  stoneware  pipes,  and  means 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  sewer-gas  into  the  building.  The  sinks,  &c., 
formerly  within  the  wards,  are  now  placed  in 
closets  built  outside,  and  the  walls  and  wood- 
work throughout  the  interior  of  the  hospital 
have  received  a coat  of  Griffiths’s  silicate  paint. 
Attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ventilation.  In  the  basement, 
where  the  various  kinds  of  baths  for  the  treat- 
ment of  skin  diseases  obtained  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  lace  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  are  placed,  there 
have  been  no  material  changes.  The  operating- 
room  has  been  enlarged  by  a method  of  con- 
structing the  folding-doors,  devised  by  Mr. 
N.  H.  Nixon,  the  secretary.  By  sliding  the 
doors  out  into  the  corridor  and  inserting  an 
extra  movable  door,  a considerable  addition  is 
made  to  the  space  in  the  pit  for  the  operators, 
while  half  the  width  of  the  corridor  remains  as 
a passage.  Another  alteration  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patients  has  been  effected  by  making  an 
apartment  under  one  end  of  the  operating-room 
gallery,  in  which  chloroform  may  be  administered 
to  the  patient.  The  sufferer  will  thus  be  spared 
the  trying  ordeal  of  seeing  the  students  before  the 
operation  begins,  and  will  be  already  insensible 
when  wheeled  into  the  theatre  on  the  operating- 
table.  Many  changes  have  been  made  on  the 
top  floor.  Here  the  children’s  ward  is  now 
placed,  and  what  was  possible  has  been  done 
for  their  comfort ; but  to  make  this  room 
pleasant  and  cheerful  for  the  little  inmates  some 
pictures  and  other  things  are  still  needed. 
On  this  floor  a room  has  been  fitted  with  iron 
racks,  in  which  the  patients’  clothes,  after 
fumigation,  can  be  stored  until  the  owners  leave, 
light  suits  being  supplied  for  the  men  to  wear 
during  the  time  they  are  in  the  hospital.  In 
the  north  wing  are  wards  carefully  isolated,  in 
which  any  cases  of  erysipelas  or  other  contagious 
diseases  may  be  treated.  These  alterations 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Scurrah 
from  the  plans  of  the  two  architects,  Mr.  A. 
Blomfield  and  Mr.  Shepard,  and  the  cost, 
including  the  new  beds,  furniture,  &c.,  will 
probably  be  about  3,5001. 

Wolverhampton. — At  the  Wolverhampton  and 
Staffordshire  General  Hospital,  the  governors 
have  j ust  provided  new  laundry  buildings,  which 
are  situated  just  below  the  dispensary  depart- 
ment at  the  rear  of  the  hospital.  The  premises 
consist  of  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
interiors  of  which  have  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs. 
Bradford  & Co.,  Manchester,  with  their  steam 
washing  and  drying  apparatus.  The  dirty  linen 
from  the  hospital  is  first  taken  into  the  wash- 
house, where  it  is  placed  in  closed  washing-boxes 
filled  with  soap  and  water,  and  which  are  kept 
constantly  rotating  at  a very  rapid  rate  by  means 
of  steam  power.  Afterundergoingthisprocessfor 
about  fifteen  minutes  they  are  taken  out  and  each 
article  put  through  the  rollers  at  the  top  of  the 
boxes  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  dirty  water.  They 
are  next  placed  in  a combination  rinsing-machine, 
consisting  of  two  compartments  or  open  boxes. 
In  the  first  box  the  clothes  are  thoroughly  rinsed 
in  fresh  water,  and  then,  after  being  again 
passed  through  the  rollers,  are  placed  in  the 
second  box,  which  is  filled  with  blue  water. 
From  here  they  are  taken,  after  the  water  has 
been  wrung  out  of  them,  and  placed  in  a kind 
of  open  iron  cylinder,  with  a thick  cone-shaped 
shaft  in  the  centre,  termed  a hydro-extractor. 
The  wet  linen  is  packed  tightly  round  the 
central  shaft  and  then  the  cylinder  is  set  in 
motion  at  the  rate  of  about  700  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  creates  a strong,  fan-like  current 
of  air,  and  has  the  effect  of  compressing  the 
wet  linen  to  such  a degree  as  to  force  out  nearly 
every  particle  of  moisture  it  contains.  After 
this  the  articles  are  taken  to  the  drying-room. , 


Here  they  are  opened  out  aud  hung  upon 
of  large  clothes-horses,  which  are  then  ru 
slides  into  a closed-up  chamber,  with  an 

wire-work  bottom,  situated  over  the  1- 
in  the  basement  of  the  building.  The 
from  the  boiler  is  supplemented  by  a num 
hot-air  pipes,  and  iu  this  way  the  drying  pi 
is  very  quickly  and  efficiently  completed,  n 
the  drying-room  the  clothes  are  taken  D 
laundry,  where  a patent  mangle,  also  work- 
steam,  is  iu  constant  motion,  and  here  the  vt« 
articles  are  mangled  and  folded  ready  fol 
The  total  expense  of  fitting  up  the  mac! 
and  erecting  the  new  buildings  has  amoumi 
about  1,0001. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sawley. — Sawley  Church,  Yorkshire,  ha° 
rebuilt  upon  its  old  site  and  consecrated  tt 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  With  some  extension! 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  filicha. 
All  Angels,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  vesi 
the  north  side,  and  porch  on  the  south.) 
new  church  is  Early  Decorated  in  style, ; : 
built  of  local  stone,  and  covered  with  r 
slates.  The  nave  fittings  are  in  pine,  the 
and  chancel  fittings  are  of  oak.  The  rl ! 
and  stonework  of  the  pulpit  are  of  Sr 
limestone.  The  old  font  is  fixed  on  new  i 
The  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  is  tb 1 ■ 
of  Mr.  Wormald,  the  subject  being  “ The 
Shepherd.”  The  total  cost  of  the  churr* 
been  a little  over  2,0001.  Mr.  Birchall,of  )• 
has  been  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Grain!  ' 
Otley,  the  contractor. 

Brinlcworth. — The  chancel  of  Brink' 
Church  has  been  re-opened,  after  restorai 
accordance  with  the  designs  and  planp 
under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Middle -! 
Son,  architects,  Cheltenham;  the  cont 
being  Mr.  William  Jonos,  of  Gloucester,  r ; 
viously  the  chancel  was  in  a most 
dated  state,  the  side  walls  being  as  m 
14  in.  out  of  the  perpendicular,  the  roof  e)<  ; 
decayed,  and  the  flooring  gone.  The  wall 
been  rebuilt,  but  care  has  been  taken  to  c 
old  material,  the  windows  being  carefulh 
served,  the  stones  numbered  as  they  were” 
down,  and  replaced  in  precisely  their  olu : 
tion.  The  stones  of  the  doorway  were  t:1 
with  similar  care.  The  roof  is  of  panellei: 
intended  shortly  to  be  decorated  with  cr 
and  the  floor  is  of  encaustic  tiles  from  3 
Minton’s.  The  east  window,  which  is  i : 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  work,  has  beei 
with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  de  QuetteviUe  ai 
brothers  aud  sister  as  a memorial  of  their  pr 
Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  execut' 
window.  On  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
wash,  remains  of  colour  were  traced,  a 
one  of  the  piers  to  the  nave  a complete  p 
figure  was  discovered. 

Tarfside. — The  foundation-stone  of 
Episcopal  Church  at  Tarfside,  Glenesk,  ha!  * 
laid  by  Lord  Forbes,  at  whose  sole  expet> 
structure  is  to  be  built,  a3  a memorial! 
relative,  the  late  Bishop  Forbes.  Li! 
buildings  that  preceded  it,  it  is  dedic®1 
St.  Drostane,  who  about  the  ninth  c; 
laboured  in  Glenesk.  At  the  request  i 
lordship  Messrs.  Matthews  & Mackenzie, it 
tects,  Aberdeen,  prepared  the  necessary-^ 
The  general  style  is  Early  Gothic,  of  a 
character,  in  keeping  with  the  material' 
used.  The  church  consists  of  a nave,  46. . 
21  ft. ; a chancel,  21  ft.  by  15  ft. ; with 
circular  apse  at  the  east  end  19  ft.  in  diar 
It  is  to  be  built  of  the  finest  granite  that  i 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  cl- 
stones  being  prepared  in  and  brought), 
Aberdeen,  coming  by  rail  to  Lauren,  ' 
whence  they  are  carted  to  Tarfside. 
north  side  of  the  chancel  will  be  a vestiv 
entry  to  the  church  is  obtained  by  a pt ' 
the  south-west  corner.  The  roof  will  beat 
one,  with  rafters  of  pitch-pine,  stainei- 
varnished.  The  apse  will  be  lighted  by 
staiued- glass  windows.  The  figure  will  v 
of  our  Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd;  : . 
right  will  be  St.  ; Andrew,  and  on  tk; 
St.  Peter.  The  contractors  for  the  bir- 
are Mason,  Mr.  Alex.  Crabb,  Brechin  -,l  ■ 
Mr.  A.  Dures,  jun.,  Brechin;  plumbers,-' 
C.  Wood  & Co.,  Montrose ; slaters,  Mes,  ’ 
Wishart  & Sons,  Caldhame ; plasterer,  Jij 
Crabb,  Brechin;  painter  and  g'azj®r,.J  j 
Donald,  Aberdeen.  Mr.  S.  Porter,  Tar  f 
superintendent  of  works. 

Bampton. — The  interior  of  Bampton  ^ 
church  has  recently  been  undergoing; 
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■^alterations  and  repairs.  The  columns 
usive  generations  have  been  greatly 
4 by  the  addition  of  plaster,  variously 
rland  latterly  with  yellow  and  black 
j,l  this  has  been  cleared  off,  and  the 
liicomposed  of  tho  well-known  Beer 
pad  in  their  own  natural  beauty.  The 
nil  capitals  are  also  seen  to  advantage. 
:j  ilagle,  the  tithe  impropriator,  defrayed 
e ses  of  the  works  in  the  chancel. 
<ii  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Pearse  & 


} iNG  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS 

b Che  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Tain 
been  re-opened,  after  having  been 
^modelled  internally  from  designs  by 
Hjotosh,  architect,  Inverness. 
high. — A new  Baptist  Chapel  has  been 
jlj  Hatherleigh,  Devon.  It  has  been 
e.om  tho  designs  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Horne, 
g hie  in  Btyle,  the  materials  used  being 
Miitive  Cleave  stone,  with  lighter  facings 
wsame  quarries.  The  total  length  of 
ia|.g  is  60  ft.,  breadth  28  ft.,  and  height 
1 to  gable  40  ft.,  and  it  will  accommo- 
iit  500  persons.  Messrs.  Petherick 
iikatherleigh,  have  been  the  builders, 
tfi  Knowles  has  attended  to  the  glazing 

fus- 
in'—The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Con- 
ed ,1  church  at  Milton,  near  Hanley,  was 
rohe  1st  ult.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  of 
,t.  is  the  architect,  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
lebeing  the  builder.  Accommodation 
bi  ovided  for  225  persons.  The  cost  is 
n at  upwards  of  800£.  The  general 
filttalian  in  character,  carried  out  with 
p id  bricks,  and  terra-cotta  and  stone 
lil  Hill  & Key’s  syphon  ventilators  are 

lids. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
efej'resbyterian  Church  was  laid  at 
.aii  on  the  16th  ult.  The  church  is  to 
JOifrom  designs  by  Messrs.  Thornton 
Uu  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  in  the  Early 
iglyle,  with  area  and  gallery  on  three 
ijtrather  with  galleries  on  all  sides,  as 
Jbl;allery,  with  accommodation  for  sixty 
)r,  Ret  behind  the  pulpit.  It  is  to  accom- 
a^30  persons  in  all,  with  session -house, 
rj'  ies’  room,  and  large  hall  for  Sabbath- 
o!  id  other  meetings.  A prominent 
ak  ill  be  a spire  120  ft.  high.  The 
Rre  Messrs.  Murray  & Co.,  Galashiels. 
Wfoun/. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel,  at 
Xii  Hill,  Shrewsbury,  was  opened  on 
flj.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
implied  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  architect, 
ilftthe  builders  being  Messrs.  W.  & J. 
liNew-street,  Frankwell,  Shrewsbury, 
ci  1 will  accommodate  630  persons. 
oluerne. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
leii  Chapel  has  been  laid  in  this  village, 
ling  is  being  erected  from  plans  pre- 
4r.  George  Shakeshaft,  of  Ashton,  by 
C'es  Tew,  of  Stoke  Bruerne.  The  site 
itl  northern  part  of  the  village,  and 
•fcitiguous  to  the  old  chapel.  The  build- 
e of  red  and  white  bricks,  and  is  to 
'n  ate  about  180  worshippers,  being  just 
idle  number  which  the  present  chapel 
» The  cost  will  be  about  300J. 

&>ZS — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Chapel  in  Walton-road,  Kirkdale,  have 
in'  The  new  edifice,  which  is  intended 
Congregation  at  present  worshipping  in 
'p  et  Chapel,  will  be  built  in  the  Italian 
walls  being  faced  with  the  best  Ruabon 
with  dressings  of  local  stone.  The 
Mj  arranged  on  a transeptal  plan,  the 
y '70  ft.  by  50  ft.  inside,  and  the  width 
•913  transepts  64  ft.  6 in.  The  building 
4 nmodate  1,100  worshippers,  and  the 
i'C  j whole,  including  boundary  walla  and 
u('  commission,  will  be  about  4.600L  The 
H‘ive  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  William 
Idou  & Son,  of  Burnley,  under  whose 
ar  idence  the  work  will  be  carried  out. 

ractor  is  Mr.  Samuel  Webster,  of 
tl. 

0!>e. — The  erection  of  a new  school- 
pt  the  Wesleyans  of  Boscombe  has  just 
^ tnenced.  It  is  being  erected  at  the 
he  site  for  the  proposed  permanent 
ich  is  to  be  hereafter  erected.  The 
i0,uilding  will  be  in  the  Early  English 
c-  will  be  33  ft.  by  2L  ft.  internally. 

>E)  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect,  and 
^ s,  of  Winton,  is  the  builder. 


Longton. — Zion  Chapel,  Longton,  has  been 
re-opened,  after  alterations  and  re-decoration. 
The  general  decoration  of  the  chapel  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Plant,  of  Longton,  and  the 
whole  of  the  works  executed  from  the  plans, 
pecifications,  and  details  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
Wood,  architect,  Longton. 

Chartliam. — The  memorial-stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Chartham,  Kent,  have  been 
laid.  The  chapel  is  intended  to  seat  240  persons, 
but  this  can  be  increased  by  throwing  into  it  a 
schoolroom  which  will  provide  for  about  100 
more.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ranger,  and  the 
total  cost  will  be  600J.  The  style  is  Gothio. 


SCHOOL-BUILDIN G NEWS. 

Hindley  Q-rcen. — On  the  23rd  ult.  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  new  National  schools  at  Hindley 
Green,  near  Wigan,  was  laid  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Kirkpatrick,  J.P.  Accommodation  will  be  pro-  ! 
vided  for  150  children.  The  site  of  the  building  I 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  The  cost 
of  the  building  is  estimated  at  about  1,1001. 

Kettering. — The  memorial  atones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  school,  to  be  erected  in  Rockingham- 
road,  Kettering,  have  been  laid.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  also  to  be  utilised  as  a mission  ; 
chapel,  will  contain  one  large  room,  60  ft.  by  j 
30  ft.,  and  a class-room,  14  ft.  by  12  ft.,  together  j 
with  the  necessary  outbuildings.  The  style  will  ; 
be  Gothic,  of  a simple  character.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  and  the  j 
contractors  Messrs.  S.  Mawby  (carpentry),  and  I 
Mr.  J.  Coltman  (brickwork).  The  total  cost  I 
will  be  5901.  The  contract  for  the  minister’s 
house,  which  will  be  begun  immediately  upon 
the  completion  of  the  school,  is  615i.  A site  has 
been  reserved  for  a new  chapel. 

Wolverhampton. — On  the  13th  ult.  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a new  school-church,  which  is  being 
erected  at  Springfields,  Wolverhampton,  was 
laid  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Walker.  The  structure 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a school- church,  and  will 
be  80  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide,  the  side  walls  17  ft. 
high,  and  the  total  height  to  ceiliug  25  ft.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  G.  & F. 
Higham,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  architect. 
Tho  estimated  cost  is  about  1,100J.  The  walls 
will  be  faced  externally  with  red  pressed  bricks. 

Winchester. — The  buildings  of  “ Winchester 
Modern  School,”  which  is  intended  for  the  sous 
of  people  belonging  to  tho  middle  classes,  are 
now  near  completion.  They  occupy  a prominent 
site  on  the  west  of  the  Romsey-road,  on  a spot 
overlooking  the  Berkshire  hills  and  the  Itchen 
Valley,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  The  land  taken 
is  some  twelve  acres  in  extent.  The  style  is  a 
combination  of  modern  and  semi-Tudor  archi- 
tecture. Mr.  T.  Btopher  is  the  architect,  and 
the  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Carter,  of  Winchester.  The  cost  of  the  land, 
with  the  buildings  at  present  constructed,  is 
about  10,0001. 

Henley-on-Thames. — The  National  sohools  at 
Henley  - on  - Thames  were  re-opened  on  the 
13th  ult.  after  enlargement.  The  new  buildings 
consist  of  an  entrance-lobby ; school-room,  54  ft. 
by  24  ft. ; class-room,  21  ft.  5 in.  by  15  ft. ; with 
lavatory  and  offices,  and  they  will  accommodate 
202  scholars.  The  entire  cost  will  be  about 
600J.  The  new  work  is  of  briok  and  flint,  with 
a tiled  roof,  and  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Wey- 
man,  builder,  Henley,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  W.  Wing,  architect,  Henley. 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  Model  Locomotive  Engineer,  Fireman, 
and  Engine  Boy,”  by  Michael  Reynolds  (Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.),  gives  a little  history  of  the 
pioneer  locomotive  engines  and  their  inventors, 
and  a project  for  the  establishment  of  certificates 
of  qualification  in  the  running  service  of  rail- 
ways. It  agreeably  combines  amusement  with 
instruction,  and  is  well  calculated  to  fire  the 
ambition  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  more  particularly  addressed.  Mr. 
Reynolds’s  fitness  for  the  task  is  well  known. 

“ The  Four  Old  Lodges,  Founders  of  Modern 

Freemasonry  and  their  Descendants,”  byR.  Freke 
Gould,  recently  published  at  Spencer’s  Masonic 
Depdt,  is  a record  of  the  progress  of  the 

craft  in  England  down  to  tho  union  in  1813. 

“Notes  on  the  Scenery  and  Geology  of  Ireland,” 
by  T.  Mellard  Reade,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  a reprint 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Geological 

Society  (Liverpool:  Tinling  & Co.). -The 

“Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 


Society,”  1878-79,  contains  some  papers  on  im- 
portant subjects  well  treated, — for  example,  the 
Depression  of  Trade,  by  Mr.  Elijah  Helm  ; the 
Relations  of  Capital  aud  Labour,  by  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Pownall;  and  Economical  Aspects  of  the 

Land  Question,  by  Mr.  W.  Summers,  M.A. 

The  October  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
includes  the  first  of  a series  of  “ Familiar  Letters 
on  Modern  England,”  by  Karl  Hillebrand.  The 
writer  is  acute  and  cultured,  and  evidently  seeks 
to  be  impartial. “House  and  Home”  im- 

proves in  its  literai'y  matter,  but  we  cannot  say 
so  much  for  its  portraits.  The  fear  of  being  so 
presented  to  a curious  public  would  deter 

many  from  efforts  to  be  eminent. From 

The  Great  Industries  of  Great  Britain  for 
October,  we  get  some  memoranda  as  to 
American  locks  : — “When  good  work  abounds 
spurious  imitations  of  it  are  sure  to  be  plentiful; 
but  the  old  effort  to  discredit  all  the  numberless 
productions  of  Birmingham,  by  calling  them 
‘ Brummagem  goods,’  was  not  more  unjust  and 
foolish  than  is  the  more  recent  habit  of  condemn- 
ing as  trumpery  all  the  ingenious  novelties  intro- 
duced by  American  manufacturers.  Iustead  of 
sneering  at  them,  English  manufacturers,  if 
they  are  wise,  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
| Americans.  By  their  inventive  wit  and  their 
j mechanical  tact  they  are  superseding  us,  for 
j instance,  in  the  lock  trade.  They  will  turn  out 
! a serviceable  lock  and  key  which  they  can 
I afford  to  sell  for  two  or  three  cents,  or  we  can 
buy  from  them  another  which  is  cheap  at  a 
thousand  dollars.  A curious  specimen  of  the 
latter  sort  is  the  chronometric  lock,  the  history 
of  which  may  be  given  in  Mr.  Bain’s  words  : — 
‘The  thief-proof  safes  of  the  Uuited  States,’  he 
says,  ‘are,  I believe,  admittedly  superior  in 
quality  to  those  manufactured  in  Europe  ; and, 
when  burglars  effected  an  entrance  into  a bank, 
they  found  they  could  not  drill  the  safe  in  the 
time  at  their  disposal ; so  they  adopted  a different 
mode  of  robbery.  The  gang  seized  and  gagged 
the  whole  household.  They  then  presented  a 
pistol  at  the  head  of  the  manager  and  demanded 
the  keys  of  the  safe;  and,  as  generally  man 
will  do  anything  to  save  his  life,  they  got  the 
keys,  plundered  the  safe,  locked  it  again,  and 
made  off,  leaving  the  family  gagged.  Many 
burglaries  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the 
United  States.  To  prevent  such  a case  happen- 
ing, the  chronometric  lock  has  been  invented. 
It  is  a mixture  of  a lock  and  a timepiece,  and 
may  also  be  a combination  lock.  Suppose  the 
hour  of  closing  the  bank  is  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  ten  o’clock  next  morning  that 
for  opening  it : the  manager,  when  he  goes  to 
close  the  safe,  sets  the  clock-work  of  the  lock  to 
ten  o’clock  next  morning,  and  then  locks  the 
door  of  the  safe.  That  done,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  unlock  the  door  until  next  day. 
The  key  is  of  no  use  till  the  usual  hour  for 
opening  the  bank,  when  the  chronometric 
arrangement  in  the  lock  drops  a bolt,  and 
permits  the  key  to  turn  and  the  door  to  be 
opened.’  That  particular  lock  is,  perhaps,  more 
ingenious  than  generally  useful ; but  it  illus- 
trates the  smartness  with  which  the  Americans 
contrive  to  meet  every  want,  and  threaten 
to  render  obsolete  the  older  arrangements 
with  which  our  own  manufacturers  thiuk  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  because  they  were 

good  enough  for  our  forefathers.” The 

new  number  of  tbe  Magazine  of  Art  speaks  of 
Mrs.  Butler,  n4e  Thompson  : — “ Miss  Thompson 
was  born  at  Lausanne,  on  the  border  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  Her  mother,  during  the  winter 
of  her  daughter’s  birth,  cultivated  her  favourite 
art  of  landscape-painting,  and  the  natural 
pictures  of  the  snowy  mountains  and  the  ice- 
bound lake,  set  as  they  often  were  in  magnifi- 
cent sunsets,  were  the  first  objects  that  caught 
the  child’s  eyes.  Charles  Dickens,  the  close 
friend  of  Elizabeth  Thompson’s  father,  was  the 
companion  of  this  Swiss  Bojourn.  All  her  early 
years  were  divided  between  Italy  and  England, 
the  almost  uninterrupted  sunshine  of  the  Eastern 
Riviera  of  Genoa  brightening  her  winter  quar- 
ters, while  the  heart  of  the  English  couutry  was 
usually  her  summer  residence.  Country  life, 
with  the  companionship  of  a sister,  and  with 
perfect  freedom  to  run  about  on  the  hills  of 
Nervi,  or  in  the  fields  of  Kent,  to  watch  the 
horses  at  their  farm-house  work,  and  even,  it  is 
whispered,  to  play  cricket  on  the  village-green, 
formed  a healthy  contrast  to  the  studies  which 
were  vigorously  pursued  from  the  age  of  five  to 
that  of  seventeen,  under  the  sole  tutorship  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  (himself  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  possessed  of  an  independent  fortune) 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  training  of  hia 
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two  daughters.  That  they  should  be  good  swim- 
mers, good  billiard-players,  aDd  good  marks- 
women  with  a pistol,  entered  into  the  scheme 
of  ‘ accomplishments  ’ which  he  resolved  to 
give  them.  The  familiarity  with  animal  life 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  Rosa-Bonbeur 
aspirations  of  the  little  girl,  while  the  free, 
demonstrative,  and  expressive  character  of  the 
Italian  peasantry  stimulated  her  singularly  keen 
power  of  observation.  Her  father  was  early 
struck  by  this  power,  and  developed  it  watch- 
fully and  constantly,  drawing  the  child’s  atten- 
tion especially  to  outward  manifestations  of 
character.  There  is  much  that  is  dramatic  in 
Italian  life,  and  nowhere  could  the  faculty 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  artistic,  as  apart 
from  that  which  pertains  to  the  more  meditative 
literary  talent,  the  faculty  of  objective  observa- 
tion, find  greater  scope  than  there.  The  dramatic 
power  which  was  afterwards  shown  in  the  faces 
of  the  men  in  ‘The  Roll-Call’  and  ‘Quatre 

Bras  ’ germinated  in  those  early  days.” 

Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  says,  as  to  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York,— “ After  a three  years’ 
rule  of  the  colony  which  he  had  subdued, 
Colonel  Nicolls  was  superseded  in  1667  by 
Francis  Lovelace.  In  October,  1673,  the  Dutch 
recaptured  the  town,  and  held  it  till  the  ensuing 
February,  when  it  was  restored  by  treaty  to 
Great  Britain,  whose  possession  of  it  remained 
thenceforth  undisturbed,  till  1783  made  it  inde- 
pendent in  common  with  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  Its  subsequent  history  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition ; but  the  statistics 
of  its  growth  are  worthy  of  a passing  glance 
before  concluding.  Iu  1656  the  population  was 
1,000;  in  1664,  1,500;  in  1673,  2,500;  in  1690, 
4,302  ; in  1731,  8,629  ; in  1771,  21,163  ; in  1773, 
21,876;  in  17S6,  23,614;  in  1790,  33,131;  in 
1800,  60,489.  But  while  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  centuries  barely  carried  the  total  above 
60,000,  the  seventy-eight  years  which  have 
since  passed,  have  raised  it  to  the  astounding 
figure  of  1,170,142,  a rapidity  of  increase  to 
which  Europe  can  furnish  no  parallel.” 


Upsallanm 


Quebec  Dock  Labourers.  — VVe  have  pre- 
viously had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  exorbi- 
tant rates  of  wages  demanded  and  obtained  by 
the  Quebec  Dock  labourers,  through  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  their  trade-union,  mis- 
called the  “ Labourers’  Benevolent  Association.” 
From  recent  advices  from  Quebec,  it  appears 
that  this  association,  not  content  with  hamper- 
ing the  trade  of  the  port  by  their  excessive 
charges,  are  resolved  to  prevent  other  labourers, 
not  being  members  of  their  society,  from  work- 
ing at  lower  rates.  A new  society  of  French 
labourers,  entitled  “ L’ Union  Canadienne,” 
mustering  some  3,000  members,  has  recently 
been  formed,  with  the  object  of  taking  work  at 
lower  rates  than  the  old  association,  viz.,  .?1’50 
to  !jj>2-50  per  day,  instead  of  the  §4  which  have 
hitherto  been  exacted  by  the  “ Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation.” About  the  middle  of  laBt  month  the 
new  society,  making  a parade  of  its  forces, 
came  into  contact  with  the  rival  body,  and  a 
riot  of  a most  disgraceful  character  was  the 
result,  in  which  more  than  one  life  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  a number  of  persons  seriously  injured. 
A sort  of  anarchy  appears  to  have  reigned  in  a 
portion  of  the  town  during  the  fight,  as  shops 
were  freely  sacked,  and  peaceable  citizens 
assaulted,  while  the  police  and  civic  authorities 
seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with  look- 
ing on  and  holding  councils.  There  is  doubtless 
blame  to  be  attached  to  both  sides,  and  the 
settlement  of  a trade  dispute  in  such  a primeval 
manner  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  Quebec, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  in 
which  the  timber  trade  here  are  deeply  in- 
terested, we  sincerely  hope  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  suppress  the  tyranny  of  the  Labourers’ 
Benevolent  Association,  and  permit  a fair  field 
and  no  favour  to  men  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  do  the  work  at  a fair  and  reasonable  wage. — 
Timber  Trade  Journal. 


Cornish  Antiquities. — Mr.  W.  Borlasi . 

communication  to  the  Athenceum,  sayB, — “II 
the  past  fortnight  I have  explored  anothei ; 
which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  unusual  iu 
It  is  situated  in  the  tenement  of  Tregasea1 
the  village  of  St.  Just,  and  measures:: 
40  ft.  in  diameter.  In  common  with  near 
the  Cornish  tumuli,  it  is  surrounded  by  a rt 
stones  which  form  the  basement  of  the  b? 
To  all  appearance  it  had  been  fully  esij; 
before,  a broad  trench  having  beeu  0ri<ij 
stone-carriers  into  the-  centre.  A little  ,'i 
south-weBt  of  this  point,  however,  we  f 
flat  rock,  on  which  had  been  constructed  ai 
cist.  In  this,  mouth  downwards,  and  wec| 
by  small  stones,  stood  an  urn,  tho  bolt 
which  had  been  crushed  into  the  vessel  n 
weight  of  the  roofing  stone,  which  had 
out  of  its  place.  The  total  height  of  tb 
which  has  been  completely  restored,  is  .j 


with  a diameter  of  16  in.  at  the  moutb,  aneju 


The  Artisans’  Institute  and  Technical 
School. — The  trustees  of  this  Institute,  29, 
Castle-street,  Upper  St.  Martin’s-lane,  have 
published  a report  for  the  year  1878-9,  and  ask 
support  for  another  year.  The  report  says  : 

“ In  order  to  render  the  classes  more  useful,  an 
announcement  was  made  early  in  the  session 
that  apprentices  would  be  admitted  free  on 
producing  letters  of  recommendation  from  their 
employers.  Although  all  those  who  havo 
attended  these  classes  during  the  last  five  years 
have  strongly  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
benefit  they  have  derived, — many  obtaining 
advantages  in  wages  and  position  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  out  of  their  reach, — this 
could  not  be  generally  known  to  the  public. 
The  tangible  value  of  such  instruction  is  not 
yet  so  obvious  as  to  make  apprentices  or  their 
parents  willing  to  pay  fees  for  such  instruction. 
This  is  not  expected  even  in  Switzerland  or 
Germany,  where  primary  and  technical  instruc- 
tion has  been  widely  known  and  appreciated  for 
many  years.  Such  schools  are  not  found  on 
the  Continent  to  be  Belf-supporting,  and  are 
liberally  supported  by  municipal  bodies  and 
the  State.  It  is  not,  then,  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Artisans’  Institute  should  be  self-sup. 
porting,  or  that  our  apprentices  and  workmen 
should  pay  more  than  very  moderate  fees,  if 
any.”  Tbe  trustees  re-opened  the  classes  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  they  intend  to  increase 
their  number  in  accordance  with  requests 
made  to  them  by  intending  students. 

Fall  of  a Scaffold. — On  the  25th  ult.,  a 
serious  accident  happened  in  Newton-villas, 
Kilburn.  A pole  snapped  asunder,  and  the 
whole  of  the  scaffolding  that  was  supported  by 
it  fell  outwards,  carrying  a staging  about  20  ft. 
from  the  ground  with  it.  Four  men  who  were 
standing  on  the  staging  were  precipitated 
below  with  great  violence ; two  of  them, — 
Charles  Wharton,  40,  and  Henry  Wildman,  23, — 
sustained  fractures  of  the  arm  and  thigh,  and 
eeveral  lacerated  scalp  wounds,  necessitating 
their  removal  to  the  hospital. 

A New  Congregational  School,  serving 
temprrarily  as  a school- chapel,  is  to  be  erected 
forthwith  at  Carnforth.  The  site  is  a good  one, 
and  a larger  chapel  is  intended  to  be  built  here- 
after, adjoining  the  school.  Messrs.  Hethering- 
ton  & Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  are  the  architects. 


Commercial  Education : Guildhall  Li- 
brary.— The  Guildhall  Library  is  known  as  a 
liberal  institution,  with  a good  general  library 
for  literary  students,  and  a free  public  library. 
Attached  to  the  latter  is,  however,  a department 
likewise  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Overall, 
the  librarian,  which  is  well  calculated  to  do 
practical  good.  Some  call  it  the  Commercial 
Reference  Library,  and  it  has  a convenient 
catalogue.  It  contains,  for  instance,  what  is 
much  wanted, — a good  supply  of  English, 
American,  colonial,  and  foreign  .directories,  and 
the  Corporation  have  taken  great  trouble  to  get 
some  of  these.  There  is  also  a good  set  of 
bank  directories,  very  useful  for  reference  as  to 
the  standing  of  firms.  A set  of  reference-books 
on  commerce,  the  arts,  agriculture,  trade  pro 
ducts,  accompanies  the  collection,  with  many 
works  on  banking,  currency,  exchanges.  With 
what  there  is  in  the  special  library,  and  the 
further  stores  in  the  general  library,  the  in- 
quirer will  find  everything  that  is  necessary  to 
give  the  theoretical  part  of  a commercial 
education  freely  at  his  disposal. 


at  the  bulge  (7  in.  below  the  rim),  from:  k 
point  spring  two  handles,  each  5 in.  in  b;  i 
The  whole  of  the  upper  portion  is  oruSuld 
with  double  indented  lines  arranged  in  ,f; 
or  acute  angles,  or  in  a diamond  form/A 
bottom  is  only  6 in.  iu  diameter,  and  up  o 
inside  of  it  there  stands  out  in  relief  ( a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  high)  the  distinct  la 
of  a cross,  chamfered  or  bevelled  at  tbelisjl 
with  arms  of  equal  length,  which  do  no  a 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  It  has  evident. in 
made  with  considerable  care  and  tronblel’is 
no  mere  conventional  ornament  for  the  p;«J 
of  quartering  the  circle.  Mr.  GreenweVa 
two  or  three  instances  of  similar  crosses  :‘lg 
been  found  in  Wilts  and  Dorset,  ‘fi 
account  for  them  has  hitherto  defiett 
ingenuity  of  archmologists.  Immediately^ 
the  cist  in  which  the  urn  stood,  on  theta 
west  side,  was  the  end  wall  of  a very  find  ilj 
chral  chamber,  one  of  the  stones  projecting 
which  formed  also  a portion  of  the  roof 
cist.  The  chamber  communicated  with  t’fi- 
side  of  the  mound,  and  the  sides  and  roerjj 
composed  of  fine  granite  slabs.  It  nr  Jt 
11  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  and  the  height  wt’ft 
6 in.  The  floor,  as  at  Ballowal,  was  stre\4i 
ashes,  and  the  burned  bones  of  a fullirc 
human  subject,  amongst  which  was  a qiiiy 
of  broken  pottery  and  a long  sandstonrt 
forated  at  one  end,  and  used,  perhapskf 
whetstone.  At  the  north-east  end  c’l 
chamber  was  a raised  platform,  formed  ()• 
flat  stones,  both  under  and  upon  whichjW 
bones  were  found. 

National  Habits  of  Providence. — 

portant  subject  of  a National  Provider»t>j 
for  sickness  and  old  age,  to  be  administc  # 
the  Government  through  its  Post-oSL’ij 
otherwise,  has  lately  been  brought  befl^ 
public  on  several  occasions,  as  by  Mr.  J:  H 
Randall  (a  member  of  the  executive  coni 


Scaffold  Accident. — On  Monday,  Dr.  Hard- 
wicke  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Coroner’s  Court, 
St.  Pancras,  into  the  cause  of  death  of  Hicks 
Durant,  aged  31,  carpenter,  which  took  place 
under  distressing  circumstance  at  the  Literary 
Institute,  Swain’s-lane,  Highgate,  on  Thursday, 
the  25th  ult.  From  the  evidence  given  by 
Richard  Filbee  it  appeared  that  the  deceased 
was  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Southcott, 
builders,  and  was  engaged  with  others  in  the 
reparation  of  the  above  institution.  At  abont 
five  o’clock  on  the  day  mentioned,  deceased 
was  in  the  act  of  handing  up  some  planks,  while 
standing  on  the  scaffolding,  to  a fellow- 
workman,  but  being  a little  “ larkish  ” he  made 
a slip,  and  was  precipitated  headlong  into  the 
roadway, — a distance  of  about  30  ft.  He  was 
taken  to  the  police-station,  but  expired  on  his 
arrival  there.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
“Accidental  death,”  adding  that  the  builders 
were  not  to  blame  in  the  matter. 


of  the  Howard  Association),  and  by  jtl 


W.  L.  Blackley  (rector  of  North  W •« 
Hants).  The  latter  is  the  author  of  a v;  k 
paper  on  the  subject  recently  inserted!# 
Nineteenth  Century. 

there  shown  that  a large  proportion  of 
rates  and  of  pauperism  could  easily  bo  avoided  HM 
obligation  that  every  youth  shall,  Irom  eighteen  till# 
one,  or  thereabouts,  pay  to  the  Government  (sa\  |f 
the  Post-office  Savings  Bank  Department ) the  suu  fft 
16J.  once  for  all,  or  2s.  per  week  lbr  three  years, 
be  poor-rate  free,  for  life.  This  being  done,  woulci®^ 
the  average,  fully  suffice  to  allow  a repayment,  in 
of  8s.  per  week  during  sickness,  at  any  period,  a r* 


of  4s.  per  week  during  the  remainder  of  i 
coining  the  age  of  seventy.  Yet  here,  some  ob'i 
‘paternal”  legislation  have  raised  the  bray  ot  r 


A Prussian  Railway  Bridge. — A very 
long  railway  bridge  in  Germany  is  now  on  the 
point  of  completion.  It  crosses  the  river  Vistula 
near  Grandenz,  and  rests  upon  twelve  piers. 
The  length  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
to  the  end  of  the  last  pier  is  1,443  metres,  or 
nearly  a mile. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue  at  Szolyva,  Hun- 
gary, is  the  upper  story  of  a bathing  establish- 
At  the  New  Year  celebration  the  floor 


of  the  portion  reserved  for  women  gave  way, 
and  a frightful  scene  ensued.  Twenty  women 
and  children  were  killed,  and  as  many  injured, 


and  selfishness.  — . _ 

For  at  present  the  law  actually  comp'.'V 
provident  and  industrious  to  pay  a gr< 
more  than  1 5Z.  each,  in  a lifetime,  for  f z. 
and  the  vicious. 

Accident  at  the  Bow-street  Court  } 

Tuesday,  Dr.  Hardwicke  held  an  inques  ft 
Middlesex  Hospital  relative  to  tbe  d<  c 
John  Tcrkington,  aged  18,  of  65,  Editl/K 
Chelsea,  who  died  from  injuries  received 
building  of  the  new  Bow-street  Police  H 
The  deceased,  a bricklayer,  was  intheen  *■ 
Messrs.  Smith  & Son,  builders,  of  Piml?  n 
it  was  his  duty  on  the  19th  inst.  to  laud  s. 
which  was  full  of  bricks  on  a stage  30  I*# 
the  ground.  On  going  to  land  one  of  ’’ 
rows,  which  had  gone  a little  too  high,  hi 
his  footing,  and  fell  down  on  to  a ban  . 
was  standing  on  the  ground.  He  was  pr 
much  injured  and  taken  to  the  hospita- 
he  died  on  Friday  last  from  the  effei 
fractured  spine.  The  jury  returned  a vi  v 
Accidental  death. 
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Iirveys  in  America. — An  undertaking  of 
if i national  importance  has  been  organised  in 
■^United  States,  in  the  shape  of  a national 
Id] in  of  surveys,  -which  will  commence  its 
-unions  almost  immediately,  under  the  leader- 
tof  Mr.  Clarence  King  and  a staff  of  twenty 
rtific  assistants.  The  objects  of  the  under- 
ig  are  to  explore  and  systematically  diag- 
i the  sources  of  national  wealth  in  those 
i sive  western  regions  which  have  as  yet  been 
i.yed  only  in  a haphazard  way ; and  with 
f/iew  work  will  begin  by  thoroughly  examin- 
ee great  central  mineral  belt  that  runs 
Igh  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California, 
ly  scientific  questions  will  at  first  give 
pto  economic  inquiries,  which  are  considered 
a pressing. . The  programme  includes  a 
lugh  investigation  of  all  coal  and  iron  de- 
7 , with  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  veins 
Xicions  metals.  The  information  thnsgained 
Trove  very  valuable,  not  only  to  Americans, 
illso  to  British  and  other  investors,  who  will 
>1  ile  to  verify  from  official  sources  any  pro- 
ims  of  mining  properties  before  they  risk 
it(  money  in  a speculative  or  adventurers’ 
era.  In  addition  to  these  objects,  it  is 
I ,*ed  to  survey  and  classify  the  public  lands, 
B connexion  with  this  branch  of  the  commis- 
si- great  amount  of  interesting  ethnological 
‘.thnographical  matter  will  be  forthcoming. 

irvey  of  the  surface  and  underground  pro- 
_ |3  in  an  exhaustive  manner  has  long  been  a 
fljratum  in  the  States ; for,  though  a land 
ld;i  settled  by  a patent,  in  the  case  of  mineral 
hit  merely  gives  the  holder  of  a patent  a 
!-■  S right  to  the  land,  and  thus  opens  the 
fe  endless  disputes. — Engineer. 
buient  Monuments  in  Churches. — Mr. 
it'd  Simcox  complains  of  the  desecration  of 
suit  monuments  in  churches  which  have  been 
alii  or  restored,  as  so  many  are  in  these 
The  church  he  has  in  view  in  writing  is 
Wiiersetshire,  at  Bntleigh,  a few  miles  from 
Wcient  town  and  well-known  Abbey  of 
fljnbury.  In  that  church,  in  1624,  was 
®r'l  a fine  mural  marble  monument,  with 
<8  kneeling  on  cushions,  crest,  and  family 
Wf  arms,  and  a long  inscription  of  the 
a Mr.  Thomas  Simcox,  an  ancestor 
9U  who  at  that  time  owned  the  manor  of 
£ ;h,  aud  is  fully  described  in  Collinson’s 
ftnjetshire  History  ” of  1791.  On  going 
to  the  said  monument  the  other  day,  after 
Wi  trouble  and  search  he  found  the  broken 
fronts  under  a wooden  granary  in  the 
8!'3  premises,  where,  on  going  to  it,  accom- 
g.  by  the  squire  (Mr.  Ralph  Neville  Gren- 
V?  ite  M.P.  for  Somerset),  his  brother,  the 
md  servants,  the  latter  brought  out  the 
Itogments. 

a alders’  Cierks'  Benevolent  Institution. 

Section  of  a pensioner  on  the  funds  of  the 
^Institution  took  place  at  the  offices,  27, 
jtadon-street,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
Womas  F.  Rider,  president,  in  the  chair, 
p ;ed  by  Messrs.  T.  Stirling,  W.  Hewitt, 
wystone,  E.  Brooks,  J.  Robson,  &c.  There 
JJ'WO  candidates,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Fairley  and 
A.  Coulson,  the  poll  resulting  in  favour 
former,  who  was  declared  duly  elected. 
m thanks  were  passed  in  favour  of  the 
icjeers,  Messrs.  T.  Stirling  and  B.  C.  Cox, 
yiiriefly  responded,  and  to  Mr.  Rider, 
pledging  the  important  services  he  had 
Wd  to  the  Institution, 
v 101  of  Hygiene.— The  Council  of  the 
wy  Institute  of  Great  Britain  have  decided 
,0  olish  a School  of  Hj'gieue  in  London,  to 
if  ed  during  the  month  of  November  next, 
j lowing  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
%t  lecturers  -.—Preventive  Medicine,  Dr. 
Biiohardson,  F.R.S.  Practical  Sanitary 
( a ) Medical  and  Chemical,  Professor 
f 1 > (b)  Engineering  and  Construction, 

'ai.  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.  Jurisprudence 
■^litarij  Law,  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.  It 
3 losed  that  each  session  shall  occupy 
twelve  lectures.  The  school  will  be  open 
0 asses,  and  to  persons  of  either  sex. 

| .—Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co.  (Limited), 
;ai3en  instructed  by  the  Great  Western 
fiT  Company  to  fix  their  patent  lift  at  the 
'Ration  Buildings,  Penzance.  That  firm 
: engagod  in  fixing  their  lift  at  the 

,a'ity  College  Hospital, 
few  Town  Hall  has  just  been  opened 

u On  Walden  Tf  Ic  f 


An  “ Iron”  Church  destroyed  by  Fire. — 

Shortly  before  twelve  o’clock  on  the  25th  ult., 
the  fire  brigade  received  information  of  the 
outbreak  of  a fire  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 
Providence-place,  Earl’s-court-road,  Kensington, 
of  which  the  Rev.  M.  Ben-Oliel  is  the  rector. 
In  a short  time  three  steam  fire-engines  and  a 
manual  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  subdue  the  flames,  which  by  this 
time  had  secured  a hold  upon  the  contents  of 
the  building.  The  church,  which  was  con- 
structed of  corrugated  iron,  was  completely 
burned  out.  A house  adjoining,  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Tulford,  sustained  considerable 
injured.  These  so-called  iron  churches,  the 
erection  of  which  is  permitted  by  the  Board  of 
Works  temporarily,  are  for  the  most  part  delu- 
sions and  snares.  The  real  framework  is  actually 
of  wood,  of  slight  scantlings,  and  the  iron  angle- 
pieces  and  horizontal  rails  are  secured  to  the 
wood.  The  skeleton  ought  properly  to  be  of 
iron  wholly,  with  such  wood  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  secured  to  it. 

Examinations  in  Technical  Education 
The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Technical  Education  has  just 
issued  particulars  of  the  examinations  to  be 
held  under  its  direction,  the  first  of  which  will 
take  place  in  May  next.  Provision  has  already 
been  made  for  examinations  to  be  conducted  in 
twenty-six  subjects.  No  steps,  however,  will 
apparently  be  taken  to  provide  immediately  a 
staff  of  teachers,  so  that  intending  competitors 
will  for  the  present  stand  in  need  of  such  help 
as  may  be  available.  There  is  notably  one  work 
which  is  calculated  to  be  of  service  both  in  view 
of  this  movement  and  of  the  larger  range  of 
effort  to  which  it  points,  viz.,  the  Technical 
Educator,  published  in  four  volumes  by  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  & Co.  A re-issue  in 
monthly  parts  of  this  work  is  opportunley  com- 
menced this  month. 

Bangor  Cathedral. — The  work  of  restoring 
the  nave  and  chapter-room  is  being  actively 
proceeded  with,  and  the  building  in  its  entirety 
is  expected  to  be  opened  early  in  the  year.  A 
curious  recumbent  figure,  believed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  an  ancestor  of  the  Penrhyn  family,  has 
been  discovered  under  the  chapter-room,  and 
some  old  tiles  were  also  found  there. 


For  alterations  in  converting  a house  into  a shop.  High 
Barnet,  for  Mrs.  Gibson.  Mr.  K.  Egan,  architect  — 

£“t,ler-; £333  0 0 

Miller  (accepted;  3;o  0 0 

For  the  erecti  on  of  carcasses,  and  partial  completion  of 
three  shops  on  the  site  of  the  Manor  Offices,  Hackney,  for 
Messrs.  Webb  & Dashwood.  ,r " 


architects  :• 

Sawyer 

Harper 

Smith  & Son  

Sheffield  & Prcbble  .. 
Shurmar 


rs.  Waymouth  & Son, 

..  £3,769 
. 3.683 
. 2,999 
..  2,967 


TENDERS 

For  fire-hose  and  fittings  at  the  Holborn  Union  In- 
rmary,  Highgate : — 

May  Bros £266  14  0 

Scott  & Son  215  0 0 

Suffield  190  0 0 

Young  & Co 131  0 0 

Berry  & Son 139  0 0 

Beck  & Co 116  4 B 

l’ontifex  & Wood 115  0 0 

Shand  & Mason  (accepted)  92  9 0 

For  road  and  sewer  n 
Mr.  G.  II.  Holland  :— 

Richardson  

Dun  more  

Wilson  

Jackson  (accepted) 


laking  at  Woodford,  Essex,  for 


630  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Wesleyan  day- 
school,  Southborough.  Mr,  S.  W,  Houghton,  archi- 
tect : — 

Punnett  & Sons  £265  10  0 

Willicombe  & Oakley 188  0 0 

Gallard  & Son  (accepted) 181  10  0 

For  the  cabinet  fittings  at  the  Ship,  Yauxhall  Bridge- 
road.  Mr.  II.  I.  Newton,  architect: — 

Godden  (accepted) £145  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  school,  Waller-street, 
Luton.  Messrs.  J.  K.  Brown  & Humphreys,  architects. 
Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Goss £792  11  11 

Gillham 787  10  0 

Taylor  & Grist 733  0 0 

J.  & T.  Davis  697  0 0 

W.  Dunham... 631  4 0 

Smart  Bros 638  6 0 

Lissaman  623  15  0 

D.  Dunham  615  0 0 

Bay rnent  & Son  (accepted)  669  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  boundary  walls  to  the  Butchers’ 
Almshouses,  Walham-green,  for  the  Butchers’  Charitable 
Institution.  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner,  surveyor: — 

Lidstone £222  0 0 

Simpson 211  12  0 

8toner 207  17  0 

Wilson  & Exton  205  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  St.  James’s  School 
Clapton.  Messrs.  C.  & W.  Humphreys,  architects  .— 
Shurmur  (accepted)  £183  0 0 

For  alterations  to  184,  High-street,  Stoke  Newington. 
Mr.  John  Groom,  architect  :— 

Shurmar £144  0 0 

Lnmble  139  0 0 

Stapleton  135  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and 
school.  Cross  Keys,  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Mr.  J. 
Wills,  architect  :— 

Prosser  £1,950  0 0 

Thomas  1,800  0 0 

Limb  rick  1,598  0 O 

Lewis  1,565  0 O 

Parfitt  (accepted)  1,515  0 0 

Jones  1 1J8  0 0 


For  house  at  Newhatu-in-ClovelanJ,  for  Mr.  John  Mills. 
Messrs.  Alexander  & Henman,  arohiteetj.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Charles  Henman.  ( first  Contract)  : 

Perks  Brothers £7,421  0 0 

Craggs  & Benson 6,437  0 0 

Barry  6,395  3 0 

Inghs  6,155  0 0 

Hammond  & Chandler 6,146  9 1 

Davidson  6,916  6 9 

Heckle  5,323  0 0 

Johnson  6,820  0 0 


For  Church  of  St.  John,  Stillington,  Stockton-on- 
Tees.  Messrs.  Alexander  A Henman,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Charles  Henman  ; - 


. by  M 
Lazeuby  .. 

Inglis  & Peak  

Agar  

Dickinson  

Wilkinson  

Foster  

Craggs  K Benson  .. 
Davison  

Caldcleugh  

Yeo  

Perks  Brothers 

Boyd  & Harwood  .. 


..£3,196  6 0 
..  3,100  0 0 
..  3,069  0 0 
..  3,064  0 O 
..  3,030  0 0 
..  2,761  0 O 
..  2,700  0 0 
..  2,655  0 O 
..  2,550  0 0 
..  2,504  0 0 
..  2.475  0 O 
..  2,350  0 0 
..  2,257  6 0 
..  2,216  0 O 


For  first  portion  of  new  workshops,  Eagle  Work9, 
Tooley-strect.  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect  : — 

Jerrard  £339  0 0 

Bird 335  0 0 

Potten 2 41  0 0 

Higgs  (accepted) 239  9 0 


For  outside  painting  and  repairs  at  Lewisham  Work- 
house.  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect  : — 

Taylor  & Son  (accepted)  £167  0 0 

For  new  water  service  : — 

Taylor  & Son  (accepted)  39  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  music-hall,  Greenwich  (exclusive  of 
decoration)  called  the  Red  Lion,  for  Mr.  B.  Phillips. 
Messrs.  Stewart  Bros.,  architects.  Quantities  prepared 
by  Mr.  R.  Peters  : — 

Thompson £1,057  0 0 

Watson  & Dennett 1,0 19  0 0 

Went  & Perkins  955  0 0 

Higgs  (accepted) 935  0 0 


For  repairs  and  decorations  to  St.  George’s  Church, 
Hanover-square.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton,  architect;  — 

Homann  & Sons,  accepted. 


For  re-erection  of  a portion  of  warehouse  premises.  104, 
l‘>6,  and  103,  Cortain-road,  Shoreditch,  for  Messrs.  Parker 


Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  architect  :- 

Hayworth  

Harper 

Shurmur 

Little  

Boyce  

Wood  

Crabb  


..£2,175  0 
. 2,125  0 
. 2,011  0 
. 1,829  0 
. 1,789  0 

. 1,791  0 
. 1,700  0 


For  rebuilding  of  No.  25,  Upper-street,  Islington-,, 
for  Air.  Morris.  Mr.  W.  J.  Worthington,  architect : — 

£1,560  0 0 

1 450  0 0 

1,411  0 0 

1,319  0 0 

1,390  0 


Banford  . 
l’ocock  . 

Taylor 

Sim rinan  .. 


Larnble  (accepted)  . 


1,265  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  shops  at  Albion-terrace,  Kilburn 
Rise.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jun.,  architect : — 

Beach  (accepted) £4,400  0 0 

For  pulling  down  land  rebuilding  the  Bald-Faced  Stag 
public-nouse,  East  End,  Finchley.  Revised  estimate. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Gate : — 

Toms  (accepted)  £3,100  0 0 


■nts  of  Mr.  Alderman  G.  S.  Gibson,  For  rebuilding  No.  1,  Church-street,  Stoke  Newington 
“ whose  family  have  long  been  connected  I Mr-  £1,270  0 0 

own.  | Toms  (accepted)  1,200  0 0 


For  r.ew  premises,  Bethnal  grecn-road,  for  AH.  Whit- 
more. Mr.  F.  Hols  worth,  architect  : — 

Hammond  £3,920  0 0 

Williams  & Sons  ; 3,560  0 0 

Forrest .' 3,647  0 0 

Drew  3,506  0 0 

Marr 3,491  0 o 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood 3,440  0 O 

Mark  3,433  O 0 

Couder 3,296  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Amberley-road,  Mary- 
lebone  Division,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Thornton 
Green : — 

Boyce  £5,893  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  6,765  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 6,-131  0 O 

Wall,  Brothers 6,273  0 0 

Tongue 6.257  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 6,206  0 © 

Hook&.Oldrey 6,118  0 0 
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For  vicarage-house,  at  Kenn,  Somerset.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Spencer,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  \V. 
Bernard  : — 


Trevena  

■\Veacombc 

Fox  

Perry  & Harvey  

Drake  

Hill  & Sumuierhayes  . 

Rendell  & Sons 

Wilcox  

Green  


..  £2,158  0 
..  2,099  0 
..  1,889  0 
..  1,680  0 
..  1,715  0 
..  1,677  11 
..  1,603  7 
..  1,650  0 


For  new  wing  and  stables,  and  general  decoration, 
40,  Stockwell-road,  for  Mr.  H.  Croskie 

W.  Mitchell  & Co.  (accepted) £394  0 0 


For  works  of  sewerage  and  water  supply  for  Trefriw, 
Penmachno,  and  Dolwyddelen,  for  the  Llanrwst  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  T.  Roberts,  engineer:  — 

Penmachno.  Dolwyddelen.  Trefnw. 
....£1,507  £1,820  £1,810 


J.  B.  Jones  ... 

Jeffreys  

E.  A R. Jones* 

Bugbird 

B.  Jones 

Mackintosh  .... 

Conway  

Beasley  

Hughes  

Pitt 

Morton  

Beardsell  & Co. 

W.  Jones  — 

Pritchard  — 

For  water  supply  only 
Pontifex  & Wood  493 


1,900 

l'661  1,594 

1,423  1,601 


1,720 


2,619  3,9 


1,592 


3,917 

2,835 

1,955 

6,143 


1,541 


2,008 


615 


* Accepted. 

P.S.  The  contractor  whose  tender  was  accepted  about 
two  months  ago  failed  before  the  contract  was  signed,  and 
the  Sanitary  Authority  had  to  invite  fresh  tenders. 


For  new  factory,  NewiDgton-causewav,  for  Messrs. 
Crescens,  Robinson,  & Co.  Mr.  F.  Chambers,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  8.  P.  Raggett 


Browne  & Robinson  .. 
Ashby  & Horner 

Downs  & Co 

Conder  

Colls  & Son  


Holland  & Hannen 

Hider 

Macey  A 8on  

Greenwood  

Scrivener  & Co 


,.  £23,240  0 ' 
..  23,330  0 
..  22,700  0 
..  22,496  0 
..  22,397  0 
..  21,747  0 
..  21,265  0 
..  21,180  0 
..  21,039  0 
..  20,700  0 
..  20,485  0 


For  municipal  buildings,  Hastings.  Mr.  W.  Andrews, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Strudwick  & Mennio 


Martin  . 

Hermes 

Jenkins 

Woodall  

Womersley  

Reeve  

Loneley 

Vidler  

Rodda  

Nightingale 

Dart  a a 11  

Bradd  & Co 

Cruttenden  

C.  & E.  Hannan... 
Jones  (accepted) 


,.  £14,637 
14,395  o 
14,000  0 
13,910  0 
13,750  0 
13,700  0 
13,660  0 
13,510  0 
13,487  0 
13,181  0 
13,175  0 
13,110 
12,995 
12,670 


12,180  0 0 


For  new  stables,  at  the  Royal  Standard,  Victoria-street, 
Pimlico,  for  Mr.  Wake.  Mr'.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect 

Hatchwan  £474  0 0 

Beales  433  0 0 

Godden  405  0 0 

Auley  39  4 0 0 

Taylor 376  0 0 

Lambic  (accepted)  339  0 0 


For  alterations£to  house.  High-street,  High  Barnet,  for 
Mrs.  Gibson : — 

Butler.... £333  0 0 

Mellor  (accepted)  330  0 0 


For  house,  in  Victoria-road,  New  Barnet,  for  Mr.  E, 
Dickinson : — 

Butler  (accepted)  £515  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Earalum.— For  " Weldon  Viaduct " (p.  1087,  ante),  read  ift,  n 
Viaduct. 

T.  R.-P.  J.-C.  M.— A.  P.  H.— H.  F.— J.  J.-J.  O.  C.-C.  H-, 
H.  O.  V.— C.  F.  L.— J.  J.  H.— P.  Bros.— H.  O.  B.-W.  B.  & . 
A.  J.  H.-H.  8.  N.-J.H.  8. — T.  & W.-W.  P.-J.  L.-A.  P.-H. 
—J,  D.— R.  M.— 8.  & Son.— J.  3.— A.  B.— A Working  Man.— L..  .■ 
Co.— D.  W.-D.  F.  L.-G.  8.  A.-W.  H.-S.  R.  L.-H.  H. 
week). — A.  L.  (next  week).— O.  Bro3,  (should  send  lilt  o!  name:  t 
amounts).— U.  K.  (particulars  not  enclosed). 

All  statements  ot  facts,  lists  ot  tenders,  *c.  must  be  accomp:  I 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  - 

publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  andgi 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  rei  <; 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limiteif 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants,  t 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingc. 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ac[ 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  farm  buildings,  at 
Beckjay,  for  Mr.  John  Rocke.  Mr.T.  Evans,  architect : — 

Grosvenor  £1,580  13  0 l 

Williams  (accepted)  1,000  0 0 

Price  & Deakin  983  0 0 ! 


For  sundry  works,  at  Coppins,  Iver,  Bucks,  for  Mr. 
J.  E.  Taylor.  Messrs.  Tarring  & Wilkinson,  architects: — 
For  erecting  porch  and  bay-windows  to  dining-room  and 
staircase : — 

Fassnidge  & Son £465  0 0 

For  staircase  and  hall  panellings,  &c. : — 

Perry  & Co £611  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  95,  New  Bond-street,  for  Mr.  Wer- 
theimer. Mr.  A.  M.  Ridge,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Hovenden,  Heath,  A Berridge  ;— 

Hosking £7,633  0 0 

Nightingale  6,895  0 0 

Brass  6 308  0 n 

Kirk 

Bobinson  

Browne  & Robinson  ... 

Morter  

Scrivener  A Co 


For  2,650  ft.  of  4-ft.  by  2-ft.  9-in.  brick  sewer,  in  Serubs- 
lane,  Hammersmith,  for  the  Fulham  District  |Board  of 
Works.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bean,  engineer  : — 

Stock  bricks.  Gault  bricks. 

Hears  £9,600  £8,975 

Nowell  A Robson  8,476  8,900 

Keeble  8,160  ......  8,500 

Wiliams,  Son,  A Wellington  7,360  7,780 

Hatton  A Co 4,650  — 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


6,301 
6,274 
6 222 
5,918 
5,826 


For  new  Catholic  schools  at  Leamington.  Mr.  J.  " 
Donnelly,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Mansell  :— 

Parnell  £1,454  0 0 

Smith  1,400  0 0 

Loughten  1,350  0 0 

Mills  1,285  14  0 

Fell  1,275  0 0 

Gascoyne  (accepted)  1,240  0 0 


For  mission  chapel  and  school  room,  Cirencester-strcet, 
Paddington,  for  the  Rev.  R.  T.  West.  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Carpenter  A B.  Ingelow,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  Smith 


Cox  

Guy 

Hobson  

Patman  A Fotheringham  . 

Manley  

Staines  A Son  

Scott  


Allowance  for 
old  materials. 
£10 


3,6-46  20 

3,644  10 

3,607  39 

3,596  18 

3,455  35 


For  D,  i , , 

Hill,  (or  Mr.  C.  Grecniiill.  Mr.  E.  Leuchars,  architect, 
Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Brewer  £376  0 

Franks  333  0 

Trenainan  304  0 

M' Lachlan  A Sons  296  0 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  si 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Por 
Railway  Station. — TOCKNEY  & COMPA 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DC 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  lei 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] ,jl 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  SI 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  pa 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatioi. 

CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdo-fa 
H minster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crioki 
4,  Agar-atreet,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.]' 


Asphalts. 

SeysBel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODABT  4 OC 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Btx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
&c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUB  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,’’ 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  ail  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  13  AS  UNDER  :— 

For  11  Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,•  8tamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-office.  King-street,  Covent-gardeu,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  muBt  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallio 
A-sphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offiot' 
Poultry,  E.C.—' The  best  and  cheapest  matter 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  fi: 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rci 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Apvh 


Roofing1  Slates. 

All  kinds  and  sizes,  direct  from  quarrit 
any  station  or  shipping  port  in  tho  Kingdom 
Send  for  Price  List  to 

THOMAS  R.  ROBERTS, 
Builders’  Merchant,  Conway.  [Advt. 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Brickmaking  Machinery,  Wash  3 V. 

Elevators,  Pumps,  Driving  Gear,  Pag  ! 
Tramways,  Trucks,  and  all  Bookmakers  1- 
ments.  Large  Stock  kept. — E.  P.  COST- 
CO. West  Drayton.  London  Office,  2L-, 
gate  Station-buildings. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & C 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WAT 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATIN 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Sohools,  Hosji 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o.  : 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PM. 

DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” poet: 
for  Twdlve  Stamps. 


25  I 3sT  C ROOFING 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


F.  BRABY  & CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837,  4 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  M0NTA6NE  (. 


PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUENT 
THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  4c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDC 


- — J W W . W I w . . w . - — 

ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 


Vo l.  XXXVII.  No.  1914. 


Batcbdav,  October  11,  1879. 
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[fjgjj  JLrf  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress. 


HE  Manchester  Con 
gross  has  come  tc 
an  end.  The  Socia 
Science  Associatior 
has  not  been  verj 
well  supported,  bj 
the  townspeople 
and  the  Congress 
will  scarcely  be 
deemed  successful 
in  a financial  point 
of  view.  Some 
valuable  papers, 
however,  have  been 
read  and  discussed. 
As  usual,  wo  con- 
fine ourselves  to 
p.s  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  matters 
frllit  forward  in  the  departments  of  Health 
£ rt,  under  their  own  headings. 

■)  proceedings  of  the  Art  Section  during 
Bongress  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  led  tc 

* ery  definite  results,  though  there  have 
i some  interesting  discussions  elicited.  Mr. 
|>’s  paper  on  the  question  of  the  subjects  tc 
losen  for  the  decoration  of  public  buildings 
d ot,  unfortunately,  read  by  himself,  and  his 
ice  and  that  of  the  president  of  the  sec- 
t/ere  Qot  calculated  to  give  much  impetus 
:i  opening  of  the  proceedings,  though  there 

fairly  good  attendance.  Mr.  Watts’s 
1:  seemed  to  us  to  fail  in  definite  purpose. 

• li  containing  much  that  was  interesting  : 
Particular  object  of  the  paper,  the  eng- 
i iu  as  to  what  class  of  subjects  should  be 

wa3  hardly  really  entered  upon,  and  the 
’ subjects  which  were  in  the  course  of  the 
^J.’  suggested  were  two  of  such  opposite 
htions  as  rather  to  ccnfuse  the  hearer’ e 
1 in  regard  to  Mr.  Watts’s  real  intention 
Mamed  the  “ Te  Down ,”  and  a very  fine 
1 ’Ct  it  is  for  church  decoration,  but  hardlj 

• iy  other  class  of  building  (taking  religious 
-'g  for  what  it  is  at  present);  and  he  alsc 
: d such  subjects  as  the  loss  of  the  Birken 

and  the  manning  of  a life-boat,  and  these 
■ ire  admirable  subjects  for  a painter,  but  ii 
be  manifest  that  they  require  a perfectly 
1 ent  style  of  treatment  from  the  “ Ti 
■i,  which  latter  would  lend  itself  admirablj 
ch  a broad  and  conventional  treatment  as 
‘best  media  for  mural  painting  demand 
1 such  subjects  as  the  Birkenhead  coulc 
i k®  treated  realistically, — they  would  lool 
yd  iu  any  other  treatment;  and  as  Mr 
8 had  specially  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  £ 

* Jntional  style  for  mural  painting,  it  seems 
‘ hat  its  unsuitability  to  this  class  of  modern 
1 ct  should  have  been  overlooked.  Mr.  T.  C 
‘ -all  s paper  the  same  day,  considering  how 
I lug-uien  may  be  induced  to  purchase  sucl 
, c^asa  works  of  art,  or  reproductions  ol 

’ as  miobt  be  had  at  a roasonabk 
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rate,  was  a paper  conceived  in  an  admirably 
sensible  and  practical  spirit,  or  at  least,  if 
any  one  might  have  thought  its  suggestions 
not  quite  practicable,  it  would  only  be  because 
it  is  so  difficult  to  find  people  ready  to  take 
up  such  movements  in  so  simple,  true,  and 
unpretending  a spirit  as  that  which  animated 
the  reader  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Horsfall’s  idea  was  that  the  working  classes 
were  not  only  very  much  in  want  of  some  guid- 
ance in  their  choice  of  drawings  to  ornament 
their  walls  (a  matter  on  which  they  were  really 
not  indifferent),  but  that  they  also  wanted  some 
definite  information  as  to  the  price  for  which 
really  good  art  in  the  shape  of  engravings  and 
photographs  could  often  be  had  ; that  a work- 
ing man  would  hardly  venture  into  a shop  in 
which  he  would  expect  to  find  himself  offered 
only  things  which  were  entirely  beyond  his 
means,  and  perhaps  given  the  cold  Bhoulder 
when  he  asked  for  works  at  a cheaper  rate. 
It  was  suggested,  accordingly,  that  a society 
should  be  formed  which  should  engage  the 
co-operation  of  some  respectable  print-seller> 
who  should  offer  such  engravings  and  other 
works  as  could  be  offered,  frames  included, 
at  a price  within  the  means  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  scheme  was  intended;  that  the 
subjeots  should  be  such  as  had  passed  the 
imprimatur  of  the  society  as  representing  art 
of  a really  good  class,  and  that  all  the  prices 
should  be  legibly  marked  on  them.  There 
might,  we  think,  be  a little  difficulty  in  per- 
suading people  to  accept  the  imprimatur  of  a 
committee  of  taste,  which  this  really  would  be  J 
for  there  is  a great  objection  generally  among 
any  class  of  society  to  be  drilled  in  their  taste, 
though  it  might  sometimes  be  very  good  for 
others  besides  working-men ; but  there  is  really 
something  suggestive  in  the  idea,  and  it  is  pi’O- 
bable  that  there  would  be  a much  more  frequent 
purchase  of  good  specimens  of  art  by  the 
working  classes  if  they  knew  exactly  where  to 
go  for  them,  and  for  what  price  they  could 
obtain  them.  Mr.  Horsfall,  at  any  rate,  de- 
serves thanks  for  the  trouble  he  took  in  drawing 
up  such  a scheme ; and  we  may  add  a word  in 
passing  in  recognition  of  the  admirable  work 
which  this  gentleman  is  doing  in  Manchester  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  a taste  for  art  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  town,  and  to  bring  it 
within  their  reach  in  various  ways. 

Mr.  Murgatroyd’s  paper  on  the  possibility  of 
advantageous  interference  by  Government  in 
securing  the  improvement  of  street  archi- 
tecture was  a most  moderate  and  well-con- 
sidered one,  containing  nothing  unpractical  or 
impracticable ; his  ideas,  in  fact,  hardly  went 
further  than  a wish  for  the  establishment  of  a 
thoroughly  Igood  Building  Act  in  Manchester} 
and  of  a decisive  power  on  the  part  of  the  Cor. 
poration  of  putting  a veto  on  any  building  which 
was  really  such  as  to  be  an  eyesore  in  the  streets 
of  the  town.  As  to  the  desirability  of  such  a 
negative  power  of  control,  most  of  the  meeting 
were  agreed,  though  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  in- 
stanced a case  in  his  own  experience  which 
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served  to  show  that  there  might  be  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  for  the  advising  architect 
of  a corporation  in  carrying  out  even  so  re- 
stricted a system  of  interference  as  that.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Clarke’s  case  was,  we  must  think,  an 
exceptional  one,  and  we  certainly  retain  our 
own  opinion  in  favour  of  negative  control  over 
Btreet  architecture  at  all  events.  The  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Statham  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  we  give,  with  a reproduction  of  the 
lithographed  illustrations  which  were  handed  to 
the  audience. 

Saturday  morning’s  debate  on  the  possible 
moral  improvement  of  the  drama  drew  a 
much  larger  audience  than  any  of  the  previous 
ones,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  only  large  audiences  in  this  section  were 
drawn  by  this  subject  and  Mr.  Hallo’s  paper  on 
the  musical  progress  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
though  these  were  the  two  subjects  which  came 
least  decidedly  under  the  denomination  of  “Art” 
as  usually  understood,  and  which  were  least  defi- 
nite in  their  aim.  The  fact  is,  we  suppose,  that 
these  subjects  “ come  home  to  men’s  business 
and  bosoms”  in  this  country  more;  and  it 
certainly  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  which 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Darbyshire  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  that  this  is  essentially  not  an  artistic 
country,  when  we  find  so  little  interest  excited 
by  the  discussion  of  subjects,  such  as  street 
architecture  and  the  State  aid  of  Government  to 
Art,  which  are  of  such  real  and  practical 
importance,  and  open  the  way  for  so  much 
decided  action  if  it  were  once  settled  what 
course  such  action  should  take.  The  paper  on 
the  latter  subject,  by  Mr.  Corny  ns  Carr,  was  a 
very  well-considered  and  thoughtful  essay,  to 
some  of  the  points  in  which  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  return.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay’s  very 
admirable  address  we  need  only  here  call  atten- 
tion to  as  well  worth  reading,  and  certainly 
comparing  advantageously  with  any  other 
address  which  has  been  delivered  in  connexion 
with  the  Art  Department  of  the  Association. 


ON  THE  RELATION  OF  FINE  ART  TO 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE* 

It  is  unnecessary  on  the  present  occasion  to 
urge  any  plea  for  the  development  of  that  region 
of  the  human  intellect  which  is  comprised  under 
the  term  Art.  There  was  a time  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  not  long  past,  when  it  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  your  president  to  put  forth 
his  best  endeavours  to  such  a purpose : the 
cultivation  of  art  was  narrow,  partial,  and  one- 
sided ; a great  segment  of  the  circle  left  arid, 
and  the  part  that  Providence  has  allotted  to  art 
in  the  progress  of  mankind  miserably  ignored. 
In  this  respect  the  mind  of  the  nation  has  under- 
gone a great  change,  and  I need  only  point  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  here  to-day,  and  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  this  society 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years,  as  a convincing 
proof  of  the  altered  judgment  of  the  country. 

* By  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  bart.,  as  president  of  the  Fine 
Art  Section,  Manchester  Congress. 
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In  enumerating  the  chief  areas  that  form  the 
region  of  art,  and  which  may  justly  come  under 
our  consideration  to-day,  it  is  not  that  I suppose 
any  single  mind  can  deal  with  them  in  detail, 
but  that  it  is  well  to  keep  before  ns  the  vast 
extent  of  the  realm  over  which  art  holds  rule. 

First  and  foremost  stands  Poetry,  with  all  her 
works  of  fiction ; she  is  probably  the  oldest,  as 
well  as  the  noblest,  of  the  sisterhood.  Then 
Music.  These  two  address  themselves  most 
clearly  to  humanity,  inasmuch  as  they  require 
no  machinery,  saving  what  Nature  gives,  to 
make  their  influence  felt.  After  this  the  triune 
arts  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting, 
which,  although  they  appeal  to  us  through  the 
eye,  cannot  exist  excepting  by  a process  of  con- 
struction wherein  mechanical  knowledge  be- 
comes a necessity.  Under  these  great  heads  all 
minor  arts  must  rank,  in  number  so  great  that 
they  are  found  interwoven  with  most  of  the 
civilising  labour  under  the  sun.  It  is  in  these 
concrete  developments  that  humanity  derives 
an  infinite  refinement,  producing  and  repro- 
ducing by  combination  ; for  instance,  as  is 
found  on  the  Stage,  where  each  of  the  arts 
takes  a due  share,  and  where  the  whole  circle 
may  be  fairly  enlisted  to  produce  one  work. 

I have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  deal 
with  a region  so  vast  in  any  proportion  to  its 
magnitude  ; time  is  wanting,  and  the  necessary 
extent  of  knowledge.  But  I will,  by  your 
permission,  touch  upon  each  separate  art  as  it 
appears  desirable,  and  dwell  most  closely  on 
matters  belonging  directly  to  my  own  profes- 
sion. I entertain  a lively  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  my  endeavour  is  destined  to 
have  a better  fulfilment  where  the  gaps  in  my 
line  of  thought  are  likely  to  be  most  visible 
through  the  support  of  Mr.  Halle  and  Mr.  Watts. 
They  will  trace  the  progress  of  music,  and  of 
mural  decoration  in  this  country,  but  their 
lectures  will  probably  have  one  defect, — a defect 
their  audience  should  make  good ; they  are  not 
likely  to  do  justice  to  the  guiding  influence  each 
has  had  on  his  own  profession,  and  without  the 
consideration  of  which  a review  of  music  and 
painting  in  the  present  generation  must  be  very 
incomplete. 

It  cannot  be  too  constantly  remembered  by 
those  who  seek  to  understand  or  direct  the  art 
of  their  day  that  art,  no  less  than  science,  grows 
by  a natural  law  of  development  out  of  the 
stem  of  the  past,  but  with  this  difference  : the 
tree  of  science  never  dies  back;  its  shoots  are 
more  permanent  than  the  oak ; it  may  cease  to 
spread,  but  it  cannot  dwindle.  Art,  on  the 
contrary,  flourishes  or  dies  down  with  the  race 
that  creates  it ; it  can  never  cease  out  of  the 
world,  for  it  lives  in  the  soul  of  man,  but  it  does 
not  augment,  like  science,  which  is  not  so  much 
a product  of  humanity  as  a growing  perception 
of  nature.  Art  is  the  vital  production  of  man  ; 
science,  man’s  perception  of  God’s  creation. 
Let  us  also  remember  that  art  is  a reflex  of 
the  times  and  the  race  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
that  no  art  can  flourish  out  of  harmony  with  its 
own  age ; that  all  arts  react  on  each  other, 
while  they  take  a common  complexion  from  their 
times ; and  that,  consequently,  to  understand 
one  it  is  necessary  to  possess  an  intelligent  per- 
ception of  all ; also  that  it  is  as  impossible  to 
resuscitate  a past  development  of  art  as  to 
revive  the  dead  by  injecting  living  blood  into 
their  veins.  If  these  principles  be  true  (and 
they  are  championed  by  reason  and  experience), 
they  point  to  certain  courses  in  the  pursuit  of 
art  likely  to  lead  to  the  happiest  results,  and  to 
others  again  in  which  genius,  perseverance,  and 
faith  may  labour  in  vain,  or  with  such  results  as 
are  rather  a misfortune  than  an  advantage  to 
the  individual  and  the  community. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  mark  this  truth  by  offer- 
ing you  two  illustrious  examples  from  among 
my  own  friends,  both  of  whom  are  now  dead. 
Be  it  understood,  however,  that  the  failure  I 
shall  first  speak  of  came  not  from  the  want  of 
personal  distinction ; he  whom  I shall  cite,  on 
the  contrary,  stood  high  on  the  hill  of  fame,  but 
his  works  never  took  root,  and  seem  to  have 
died  out  of  the  thoughts  of  men  even  whilst  his 
kindly  face  still  lives  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
his  friends.  Thus  it  was  with  John  Gibson,  who 
was  a master  among  the  sculptors  of  his  day 
I knew  him  well,  and  loved  him  very  well ; he 
was  a man  of  great  genius  and  infinite  dili- 
gence; he  attempted  to  resuscitate  Greek 
sculpture,  and  surrendered  his  living  thoughts  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  past.  He  thought,  worked, 
and  produced  as  such  a one  might  have  done 
who  took  his  morning’s  inspiration  in  the  temple 
of  the  Parthenon,  when  the  old  gods  were  still 


believed  to  fire  the  thoughts  of  men.  Such  was 
his  bent,  and  can  you  be  surprised  if  he  failed  ? 
We  drink  of  the  age  we  live  in,  even  with  our 
mother’s  milk,  and  can  no  more  think  or  pro- 
duce as  a Greek  than  we  can  crack  a joke 
with  Aristophanes  or  kiss  the  hand  of  Cleopatra. 

And  now  I see  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  faces  of 
certain  of  my  friends.  They  shake  their  heads. 
They  say,  “ What,  are  you  a renegade  to  the 
teaching  of  the  greatest  art  the  world  has 
known?”  God  forbid.  I would  study  on  my 
knees  before  it,  could  that  do  reverence  to  the 
dead,  but  I will  not  surrender  them  my  being. 
Let  me  rather  wrest  from  them  what  they 
have  to  yield,  and  acquire  the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  their  art,  its  sublime  beauty,  its  dignity, 
and  human  truth.  I would  mould  these  into  a 
new  end,  and  leave  their  old  purposes  fulfilled 
as  they  were,  to  mark  the  epoch  of  their  own 
day.  In  such  a temper  should  we  approach  all 
art  that  has  left  its  record  on  the  past.  Let 
it  instruct  us,  but  never  dominate.  The  living 
are  the  heirs  of  the  dead : let  them  give  to  us, 
not  we  to  them. 

The  other  illustration  I am  pleased  to  name, 
both  because  he  was  my  friend,  and  also  that 
his  name  underwent  some  eclipse  before  his 
death,  through  certain  defects  in  his  character 
as  a man  of  affairs.  He  suffered  in  health,  and 
ultimately  fell  into  the  decline  which  brought 
him  to  a premature  death  ; yet,  if  I mistake 
not,  the  art  of  our  times  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Stevens.  No  man 
was  more  deeply  imbued  than  he  with  the 
teaching  of  the  greatest  art  that  Christianity 
has  created.  He  learned  and  was  profoundly 
versed  in  the  art  of  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle, 
but  he  did  not  lose  his  identity  in  the  study  of 
these  masters.  He  knew  how  to  make  what  he 
learned  subservient  to  his  own  spirit  and  to  the 
spirit  of  his  time.  Although  he  has  left  but 
few  examples  of  his  work,  his  genius  will  long 
influence  our  English  school,  and  his  greatest 
work,  the  monument  he  wrought  to  the  memory 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  St.  Paul’s,  will 
certainly  form  an  epoch  in  the  sculpture  of  our 
country.  These  two  men  were  each  endowed 
by  nature  with  genius,  energy,  and  a great  love 
of  their  calling.  One  strayed  backwards  on  a 
path  that  leads  to  no  bourne,  and  was  lost 
among  the  shades  of  antiquity  ; the  other, 
gifted  with  a finer  sense  of  truth,  marched  with 
his  age,  and  has  achieved  a place  among  the 
worthies  of  his  race. 

I have  detained  you  some  minutes  whilst ' 
illustrating  a principle  I have  ventured  to  set 
forth,  because  the  question  whether  to  study 
past  art  or  to  ignore  it  is  now  constantly  mooted. 
A large  section  of  modem  artists  look  down  upon 
the  works  of  the  past  as  idols  that  should  have 
no  influence  in  the  living  world,  whilst  others 
bow  down  and  worship  blindly.  Fie  upon  both 
extremes  ! What ! shall  we  ignore  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  bygone  humanity,  and  match 
our  scraps  against  the  stores  of  ages?  Or, 
again,  shall  we  lay  our  ear  close  to  the  graves 
and  wait  for  our  inspiration  from  dead  men  ? 
For  our  honour’s  sake,  let  us  do  neither.  Are 
we  not  the  heirs  of  past  knowledge  ? If  so,  we 
are  bound  to  use  it  to  a fresh  issue.  Study  from 
the  past  no  less  than  from  the  present,  from  art 
no  le3S  than  from  nature ; but  be  your  inspira- 
tion of  the  present,  and  your  work  for  the 
future. 

You  will  observe  that  in  this  survey  I have 
enrolled  Poetry  at  the  head  of  all  art.  I think 
no  review  can  be  otherwise  complete  or  har- 
monious with  the  truth,  and  most  especially,  no 
review  of  the  art  of  our  race.  The  creative 
mind  exercises  itself  in  various  directions,  yet 
always  ia  the  same  spirit ; the  poet  works  under 
like  conditions  with  other  artists,  develops 
kindred  faculties,  suffers  from  similar  defects, 
appeals  to  the  same  public,  and  is  honoured 
with  the  same  renown.  To  sever  Poetry  from 
her  sister  arts  is  to  deprive  her  of  her  supre- 
macy, and  cripple  the  whole  college. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  English  race 
that  it  is  deficient  in  artistic  power,  and  that, 
having  produced  no  great  schools  of  art  during 
the  flower  of  its  youth,  or  the  strength  of  its 
early  manhood  (when  art  takes  the  van),  no 
development  is  likely  to  appear  when  the  season 
of  productiveness  has  gone  by.  I must  confess 
that  these  considerations  have  often  seemed  to 
me  very  discouraging ; but,  after  reviewing  the 
matter  in  a broader  light,  I perceived  that  they 
gave  but  a false  aspect  of  our  mental  progress. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  active  principle  of  art  in 
England  was  diverted  by  circumstances  from 
music,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and 
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held  aloof  from  them  by  the  force  of  histori  i 
events  over  which  it  had  no  control.  It  foi  1 
its  expression  in  poetry  alone.  The  rich  ab : I: 
dance  of  great  works  that  have  arisen  in  iija 
art  is  unequalled  by  any  other  race  or  tong,. 
Let  this  suffice  to  account  for  any  deficiency;'! 
the  other  arts,  and  for  which  deficiency  ei 
suffer  no  diminution  of  honour.  Power  there  j 
and  of  the  highest  order,  to  which  our  Eng’ 
poetry  can  bear  testimony ; and  since  the  xu 
of  England  is  now  set  in  the  path  of  the  ofc  d 
arts,  there  is  no  achievement,  however  lofty,  tiii 
she  is  not  capable  of  accomplishing  if  she  lab 
with  all  her  might. 

I propose  to  make  a rapid  survey  of  the  di 
of  this  country  during  the  present  generate  :• 
I take  the  mean  of  life  rather  than  any  mease X 
of  time  ; for  each  generation  fulfils  itself  dun  ; 
its  own  life,  and  offers  a fresh  departure  to  i • 
generation  whioh  follows, — a departure  accepi . . 
or  neglected  in  proportion  to  the  mental  ene: 
of  the  race.  The  chiefs  in  art  of  our  day 
still  alive  and  accomplishing  their  tasks.  T 
have  gathered  round  them  each  his  own  foil! 
ing,  and  these  have  spread  their  influe:  u 
through  the  land.  As  the  stream  fertilises!  if 
current  grows  languid ; whilst  a new  generarn 
and  a new  impulse  must  arise.  If  I mistin 
not,  it  already  hurries  us  onwards  to  fx  x 
destinies. 

The  poetry  of  the  present  generation  ha 
marked  character  of  its  own,  one  widely  diffeci  i 
to  that  of  its  immediate  predecessor.  Thewc  t 
of  our  fathers  reflected  the  mental  and  physl 
struggles  of  a revolution ; its  unflinching  iifl 
defiant  tone  was  due  to  the  energy  of  $ 
principles  which  were  in  conflict ; they  fouf'  i 
with  sword  and  pen  alike,  for  the  mastery  of  if 
world.  Scott  and  Southey,  Shelley  and  Byh  i 
were  all  of  them  fierce  and  uncompromiip- 
partisans;  there  is  a ring  of  steel  in  whatsoe  s 
they  wrote,  and  it  sounds  like  the  challenges! 
trumpets  from  hostile  camps;  even  the  nil 
templative  mind  of  Wordsworth  was  not  aim 
uninfluenced  by  the  clang  of  events  that  vti 
rushing  onwax’ds.  At  the  close  of  that  gtlr* 
strife  came  a period  of  profound  repose, 
from  the  midst  of  such  grateful  rest  the  prear 
generation  took  its  poetic  inspiration. 

Of  all  the  living  poets,  Tennyson  is  the  ha; 
exponent  of  our  times,  a3  he  is  the  Laureate,  ri 
only  by  appointment,  but  through  the  sympar-j 
of  his  fellows.  I scarcely  think  that  there  ieh 
record  the  life  of  any  poet  so  completely  ^ 
harmony  with  his  generation,  for  which  rear; 
he  has  enjoyed  a more  universal  popular* 
than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  others.  Those  v 
are  my  contemporaries  will  remember  the  :i  : 
mediate  recognition  he  obtained.  Sentiment 
and  not  action,  was  the  keynote  of  his  soil 
there  was  no  sound  of  battle  in  the  quiet  i a 
when  he  first  charmed  the  ears  of  men.  W 
the  repose  of  these  latter  times  came  renew 
thought,  a fresh  stir  throughout  its  element 
a whisper  of  uncertain  things  arose  in  ii 
mental  atmosphere,  but  with  no  definite  be 
and  that  phase  has  its  exponent  in  Brownivl 
whose  complex  verse  and  recondite  thong:  d 
are  unlike  anything  else  that  has  been  : 
tempted  in  poetry. 

I name  these  two  poets,  because  they  se' 
ts  embody  the  spirit  of  their  generation.  H 
I would  remind  the  audience  that  I am  speaki 
of  my  generation,  and  that  I address  those  w 
have  attained  with  me  to  middle  life.  We  m: 
not  forget  that  a younger  army  is  now  in  ■ 
field,  along  with  U3,  who  will  by  and  by  tt 
the  van  as  the  old  battalions  fall  out.  Sw 
burne  and  Rossetti  are  of  this  younger  gene  ■ 
tion,  and  their  works  undoubtedly  claim  syi 
pathy  with  a section  of  the  educated  public!  i 
works  that  are  coloured  to  the  newest  complex 
of  thought.  There  is  one  other  of  the  young,  • 
poets  I will  name,  because  I believe  him 
possess  a higher  originality  ; I allude  to  Mori 
His  early  works  are  tinged  by  the  influence 
others,  but  in  his  latter  poems  he  has  cast  hi=i 
self  free  from  sentiment,  and  writes  in  a fre 
and  manly  spirit  that  will  mark,  I trust,  l 
temper  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  what  I have  said  I must  guard  again 
your  supposing  that  I have  allotted  praise ; 
blame  to  any  one.  I am  merely  endeavourr 
to  point  out  those  who  have  influenced  e 
poetry,  as  I hope  also  to  do,  as  far  as  I am  ab 
with  regard  to  other  arts.  There  are  certu 
poets  of  whom  I myself  entertain  the  high? 
opinion,  whom  I have  not  even  mention' 
because  their  generation  has  not  accepted  t ( 
works.  Amongst  these  I would  consider  Tay 
as  the  chief, — his  poem  of  “ Philip  van  Arteve 
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:lto  my  thinking,  of  the  highest  order,  and 
I,  I believe,  receive  a more  complete  recog- 
jilon  hereafter. 

j fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  England  has 
a poor  school  of  music.  The  early  promise 
t she  gave  was  not  fulfilled,  and  it  withered 
rccountably  in  the  last  century.  How  Handel, 
|>  was  almost  an  Englishman,  and  who  pro- 

i led  his  finest  works  for  us,  should  have  left 
mpils  that  might  be  called  a school,  is  to 
a source  of  astonishment ; for,  whilst  our 

' i)  has  originated  but  little  music,  it  is  amongst 
W most  appreciative  in  Europe.  No  doubt  it 
ild  not  be  difficult  to  make  out  a roll  of 
dish  musicians,  and  dub  it  by  the  title  of 
;)ol ; also  a long  list  of  oratorios  and  operas, 
le  of  which  you  may  have  heard  others  speak 
r listened  to  on  occasion,  but  few  of  them  can 
,ounted  among  the  masterpieces  of  music,  nor 
they  fit  to  represent  the  nation.  There  is  a 
. »g  exception  to  this  general  deficiency  in 
nur  Sullivan,  the  composer  of  the  “ Light  of 
i World.”  This  work  has  gained  for  his 
!us  a European  reputation,  and  I fervently 
■i)  he  will  write  others  as  fine,  and  become 
i(  founder  of  a great  school  of  music, 
he  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
; tfh  have  bent  their  energy  to  the  construc- 
B of  a school  at  South  Kensington,  and  this 
Borne  of  their  efforts  has  enabled  Sullivan 
ahegin  his  teaching.  His  success  in  the 
jietta  called  “ Pinafore  ” has  been  prodigious. 

: ink  it  much  to  be  deplored,  however,  if  it 
l aces  him  from  the  nobler  type  of  music  that 
R 0 his  reputation.  In  the  sister  arts  we  may 
J with  equanimity  one  or  other  artist  fall  to 
ver  level ; but  in  music  masters  are  scarce, 
Bauch  a loss  is  irreparable.  I fear  that  as 
t as  the  public  desire  trivial  works,  so  long 
in  composers  produce  them.  They  are  the 
ants  of  the  public,  and  a quick  appreciation 
I )ts  them  to  labour  for  the  popular  taste.  A 
tin  number  of  musicians,  however,  imbued 
fl  the  finer  teaching  of  the  German  school, 

ii  done  much  to  educate  our  generation.  Mr. 

3 was  among  the  first  to  urge  on  this  task, 
h he  still  continues  with  an  energy  and 
(city  beyond  praise.  Under  his  guidance 
ical  music  has  chased  all  other  from  your 

' ' and  in  London  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
' are  crowded  with  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
•iame  school. 

t I trench  on  the  ground  which  my  friend 
Halle  will  himself  occupy  later  on  in  our 
Ipedings.  His  paper  promises  to  be  of  the 
;e6t  interest  to  all  who  have  the  future  of 
3 at  heart,  and  they  are  in  a large  majority 
lis  city. 

W turning  to  architecture,  you  will  at  once 
1 live  that  it  has  been  overwhelmed  with  the 
of  our  generation.  Churches  in  thousands 
i i been  constructed  over  the  breadth  of  the 
•ii;  our  old  cities  are  crowded  with  new  public 
; lings  ; vast  sums  have  been  expended  in  the 
ration  of  our  cathedrals ; whole  districts 
>i  been  laid  under  bricks  and  mortar, 
lghout  the  country,  railway  stations  are 
'3red  like  peas  over  a floor;  parish  churches 
been  rebuilt,  gentlemen’s  houses  enlarged, 
this  has  proceeded  for  many  years  with 
i breathless  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The 
i that  has  been  done  is  prodigious,  and  very 
d in  quality ; art  is  sometimes  forgotten  in 
urry  of  construction,  but  much  fine  work 
een  produced  for  all  that.  Architecture  in 
’ iistorical  aspeot  is  the  best  understood  of 
ine  arts  in  this  country,  and  its  English 
ssors  are  some  of  the  most  learned  in 
?e.  Were  a foreign  architect,  however,  to 
any  large  centre  of  life  in  England,  he 
■ inevitably  be  struck  with  the  very  curious 
. mo  of  our  architecture  he  would  pass  on 
vay  from  the  station  to  the  hotel.  The 
l ,n  itself  is  a combination  of  iron,  stone,  and 
, without  any  architectural  proportion, — a 
construction  to  keep  out  wind  and  weather, 
•nd  its  gates  he  enters  on  the  outskirts  of 
; 3WD>  swarming  with  life.  He  sees  a long 
of  small  hutches,  more  fitted  for  rabbits 
for  men,  each  hutch  a square  of  dingy 
s,  pierced  with  five  or  seven  holes  which 
as  door  and  windows ; each  has  an  excres- 
e at  its  back.  He  sees  house  after  house, 
street  after  street  multiplied  with  the 
is  similarity  of  a feverish  dream.  “ Good 
says  he,  “ are  these  the  dwellings  of  the 
igent  British  workman  ? How  thus  lodged 
e acquire  moral  training  or  mental  vivacity  ? 

, 8, . ai]chitecture  takes  no  heed  of  the 
I Stic  life  of  the  working-man ; a million 
boxes  are  turned  out  to  pattern,  and  seven  I 


million  souls  thrust  in.  Bravo!  here  is  a manu- 
facturing nation  with  a vengeance.”  His  cab 
now  plunges  with  a crowd  of  others  into  another 
quarter;  the  street  widens,  and  bears  evidence 
of  some  sympathy  with  human  life  ; the  houses 
are  built,  not  turned  out  by  the  gross.  This 
was  the  High-street  in  the  time  of  the  Georges; 
here  are  marks  of  wealth  and  comfort ; maho- 
gany shines  resplendent  from  the  interiors  ; the 
windows  are  not  numerous  (such  houses  wrere 
constructed  to  avoid  the  window-tax,  that 
incubus  on  the  architecture  of  its  time).  There 
is  a precision  about  these  buildings,  the  chimneys 
stand  like  sentries  along  the  roof,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ornament,  and  little  architecture  of 
any  kind.  These  ugly  but  comfortable  dwellings 
stretch  for  some  distance  along  the  road,  inter- 
spersed with  more  modern  structures.  By  and 
by  a new  building  of  the  best  Elizabethan 
period  comes  in  view,  and  our  foreigner 
nods  his  head  approvingly.  He  passes  an 
Italian  villa;  on  one  side  of  the  road  rises  a 
Swiss  chalet  of  portentous  size ; on  the  other 
a mushroom  of  feudal  architecture,  with  battle- 
mented  towers  in  grim  miniature.  ‘ Ah  ! ’ ex- 
claims our  friend,  perplexed,  and  his  eyebrows 
rise  into  his  hat.  An  Indian  pagoda,  a Chinese 
joss-house,  and  two  Gothic  churches  follow 
next ; then  half  a dozen  gin-palaces,  Early 
English  chapels,  a music-hall  smiling  on  a Greek 
pediment,  and  many  shops,  dwelling-houses,  and 
villas  hurry  past  his  view  in  wild  confusion. 
The  cab  turns  into  another  street,  massed  with 
lofty  buildings  of  such  varied  architecture  and 
lavish  decoration  that  our  friend  collapses  in 
his  cab.  He  sees  dimly  a vista  of  gigantic 
chimneys  and  huge  buildings  that  appear  all 
eyes  ; he  grows  faint,  and  is  glad  to  reach  the 
shelter  of  his  hotel,  to  gather  up  his  ideas. 
What  a perplexed  medley  they  must  bo ! 
What  a mass  of  labour  and  riches  go  to  makeup 
the  gigantic  hotch-potch  ho  has  beheld  ! 

The  intelligent  foreigner,  when  he  has  a little 
recovered  his  spirits,  seeks  Mr.  Smith,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  town,  who  takes  him  to  view  the 
public  buildings.  Here  his  mind  is  again  thrown 
into  disorder.  The  cathedral  is  a treasury  of 
Gothic  architecture:  its  restoration  has  been 
conducted  with  excellent  judgment  and  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Smith  proves  himself  to  be  well 
versed  in  all  the  branches  of  his  profession. 
“ How  can  such  a man  be  the  architect  of  Buch 
a town?”  murmurs  our  friend  to  himself.  So 
saying,  he  comes  to  an  open  space,  crowned  by 
a town-hall  of  Palladian  architecture  that  is 
admirable  in  proportion  and  detail.  “ This  was 
designed  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Jones,”  says 
Smith  ; “ you  may  have  passed  his  house  on  the 
way  from  the  station, — a cottage  in  the  Swiss 
style.”  Our  poor  friend  gasps,  clutches  at  the 
nearest  lamp-post,  and  hurries  back  to  his  hotel. 
During  his  stay  in  England  he  beholds  a multi- 
tude of  new  buildings  in  every  style,  from  the 
•^£>yptian  to  the  last  new  French  composite, 
that  have  risen  np  without  prejudice  or  prefer- 
ence of  any  kind,  like  mushrooms  in  a fertile 
soil.  Writing  to  a friend  at  Paris,  he  expresses 
himself  on  the  subject  : — “ Our  confreres  in 
England  are  too  cosmopolitan  in  their  tastes, 
and  too  unfettered  in  their  choice  of  design,  to 
have  any  architecture  of  their  own  : they  are 
learned,  however,  in  all  others.”  This  truth, 
therefore,  appears,  that  the  present  has  no 
architecture,  but  culls  from  past  times  with  the 
most  perfect  .indifference.  England  does  not 
stand  alone  in  this  respect ; the  same  tendency 
is  moro  or  less  visible  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  architecture  of  our  age  has  yet  to  be  con- 
stituted, and  this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Why  do  architects  neglect  to  address  themselves 
to  so  great  a work  ? As  we  enumerate  the  chief 
architectures  of  the  world  we  name  them  after 
certain  races,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman, 
Byzantine,  Lombard,  Gothic,  and  so  forth.  Each 
of  these  races  fulfilled  its  own  genius,  but  the 
works  of  all  were  conceived  to  meet  peculiar 
necessities  of  construction,  which  were  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  built.  Rock-building  con- 
tinued in  use  so  long  as  the  imperfect  construc- 
tion of  architecture  could  not  of  itself  support 
its  own  weight;  the  Early  Egyptian  architecture 
never  lost  its  character.  Assyrian  art  owed  its 
aspect  to  unbaked  brick  faced  with  slabs  of 
stone  ; whilst  the  Greek  orders  took  shape  from 
the  varied  strength  of  supporting  columns 
made  to  sustain  a superincumbent  weight.  A 
just  proportion  of  strength  was  the  gauge  of 
harmony.  The  discovery  of  the  arch,  again,  de- 
veloped a new  form  of  architecture  which  we 
may  call  Roman,  for  the  Romans  were  the  first 
to  make  the  arch  the  chief  feature  in  con- 


struction.  The  use  of  fired  brick,  the  invention 
of  the  dome,  the  Gothic  arch  and  half-arch  in 
the  form  of  buttress,  all  had  their  part  in  new 
developments,  and  varied  the  constructions  of 
the  world.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  our 
own  age  a new  epoch  is  upon  us,  brought  about 
by  the  novel  nses  of  iron  and  glass.  It  is  to 
no  purpose  that  the  old  art  abhors  the  new 
materials;  iron,  steel,  and  glass  will  not  be 
ignored,  and  must,  finally,  dominate,  by  reason 
of  their  superiority  for  constructive  purposes. 

For  my  part,  I see  nothing  to  regret,  but 
enough  to  fire  our  architects  with  a noble  reso- 
lution to  wield  worthily  the  greater  powers 
that  the  age  has  given  into  their  hands. 
The  Greeks  met  a new  epoch  with  fresh  inven- 
tion ; are  we  less  capable  of  great  efforts  ? Is  our 
courage  less  prompt  than  theirs  ? If  not,  let  us 
be  up  and  stirring,  lest  our  children  look  back 
on  us  with  contempt,  and  tell  how  their  sires 
were  too  weak  to  grapple  with  the  great  destiny 
that  Providence  placed  within  their  grasp,  and 
abandoned  their  duties  to  their  more  sturdy 
progeny. 

The  problems  that  science  has  set  the  archi- 
tects of  to-day  may  be  difficult  and  perplexing; 
though  the  means  of  solution  are  not  far  from 
reach..  The  principal  questions  appear  to  be  the 
following: — 

1.  An  adaptation  of  harmonious  forms  that 
shall  bear  just  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
nature  of  new  materials. 

2.  How  and  in  what  proportion  old  and  new 
materials  shall  be  combined. 

3.  How  to  decorate  the  new  architecture  with 
reasonable  ornament. 

Science  will  be  our  best  ally  in  the  solution  of 
these  questions;  she  accumulates  fresh  forces 
to  our  resource  every  day.  We  are  still  in  the 
infancy  of  machine  labour;  it  is  as  yet  impos- 
sible to  pass  the  influence  of  an  individual  mind 
into  machine- work,  but  the  time  may  come 
when  the  iron  hand  of  the  engine  shall  respond 
as  delicately  to  the  guidance  of  the  human  will 
as  fingers  of  flesh  and  blood  ; and  when  science 
and  art  are  thus  knit  together  results  cannot 
fail  to  follow  of  which  the  world  as  yet  has  no 
conception.* 


A TREATISE  ON  CONCRETE.f 

This  is  a new  and  considerably  enlarged 
edition  of  a work  by  an  engineer  whose  name  is 
chiefly  known  in  connexion  with  Portland  cement, 
the  best  basis  of  concrete.  The  appearance  of 
such  a considerable  book  as  this  on  a subject 
which  can  have  no  interest  except  for  those 
practically  concerned  in  it,  is  one  of  the  indica- 
tions  of  the  increasing  importance  attached  to 
concrete,  and  its  probably  still  more  extensive 
employment  in  building  operations,  if  not  in 
what  may  be  more  specially  called  “ architec- 
ture.” 

Mr.  Reid  does  not  in  all  cases  give  due  credit 
to  those  who  have  been  pioneers  in  the  study  of 
the  use  of  concrete,  and  the  principle  of  its 
manufacture  and  application.  He  is  rather 
taken  up  with  the  subject  as  now  treated,  and 
in  regard  to  this  he  is  a very  efficient  and 
thorough  exponent.  The  difference  between 
the  concrete  making  of  to-day  and  of  earlier 
efforts  lies  mainly  in  the  use  of  cement  instead 
of  limes,  and  the  far  greater  importance  now 
attached  to  the  selection  of  the  “ aggregates  ” 
or  particles  for  combination,  and  the  more 
scientific  precision  aimed  at  in  the  method  of 
combining  them  so  as  to  ensure  the  closest  and 
most  enduring  compact  possible.  Concrete 
is  in  fact  now,  more  than  ever,  what  it  was 
defined  to  be  by  the  editor  of  this  journal  many 
years  ago,  “ rubble  walling  on  a small  scale  ” ; 
for  in  the  case  of  the  best-constructed  concrete 
the  materials  are  now  really  selected  in  regard 
to  their  special  fitness  for  bonding  with  each 
other  and  with  the  cement  matrix,  and  though 
this  bonding  is  a wholesale  operation,  it  is  a dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  old  and  primitive  system  of 
tipping  the  materials  from  a height  of  so  many 
feet,  and  trusting  them  to  do  their  own  mixing 
under  these  circumstances.  The  description, 
however,  which  is  given  on  the  second  page  of 
the  chapter  headed  ‘‘What  is  Concrete?”  of 
the  method  of  making  concrete  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  is  perhaps  carrying  this  assimilation  to 
miniature  walling  a little  too  far,  and  reads  very 


* To  be  continued. 

t A Practical  Treatise  on  Natural  and  Artificial  Con- 
crete, its  Varieties  and  Constructive  Adaptations.  By 
Henry  Reid,  author  of  the  “ Science  and  Art  of  the  Manu- 
facture of  Portland  Cement.”  New  edition.  Spon  & Co., 
London  and  New  York.  1879. 
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curiously.  “ The  aggregate  is  placed  upon  a 
board  whereon  is  prepared  a paste  of  lime,  which 
is  carefully  handled  so  as  to  produce  a tbin 
film  or  coating  of  lime  on  the  gravel  or  stone. 
The  action  required  to  accomplish  this  is 
similar  in  character  to  the  process  of  coating 
confectionery.  By  this  means  of  manipulation 
all  the  surfaces  of  the  aggregate  are,  as  it  were, 
painted,  but  not  too  thickly,  with  a sufficiently 
adhesive  covering  to  produce,  when  the  pieces 
are  brought  in  close  enough  contact,  a compact 
concrete  without  any  superfluity  or  deficiency  of 
matrix.”  One  would  be  curious  to  know  how 
long  the  process  took  per  cubic  foot  of  walling, 
and  how  much  per  cent,  of  the  surfaces  thus 
“ painted  ” really  came  in  contact.  The  object 
in  bringing  forward  the  method  seems  to  be  to 
emphasise  the  idea  as  to  the  importance  of  full 
contact  of  the  materials  and  of  a right  propor- 
tion between  the  aggregate  and  the  matrix. 
Economy,  of  course,  dictates  the  employment  ot 


from  variations  of  temperature  and  consequent 

expansion  and  contraction;  and  we  are  some- 
what surprised  to  find  neither  here,  nor 
in  the  subsequent  chapter  on  constructive 
applications  of  concrete,  any  mention  of  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Hyatt’s  admirably  simple,  effective, 
and  scientific  method  of  combining  iron  with 
concrete.  We  call  it  specially  scientific,  because 
it  places  the  iron  exactly  where  its  strength  is 
wanted  to  supplement  the  concrete,  and  does 
not  waste  the  smallest  section  of  it  where  the 
concrete  is  sufficiently  strong  without  it.  In 
regard  to  the  building  of  concrete  houses,  we 
may  note  that  the  author  expresses  considerable 
distrust  of  houses  erected  by  casting  the  material 
in  frames,  and,  at  all  events,  considers  that  they 
are  frequently  built  with  very  insufficient  care 
either  as  to  the  quality  of  the  concrete  or  the 
accurate  adjustment  of  the  frames.  He  recom- 
mends, until  Portland  cement  and  its  product 
in  the  form  of  concrete  have  been  more  per- 


the  cement  inZLell  ifc  ™ld  "i"" 

tne  cement  in  mo  aiua  c .r  r , . „ | lmnaoo  nn  t.ho  block  svstem. 


tobild  concrete  houses  on  the  block  system, 
int  in  tl,n  sam p.  direc-  “ ensuring  thereby  the  quality  of  the  materials 


nTactical* considerations  point  in  the  same  direc-  I “ ensuring  thereby  the  quality 
tion  for  a superfluity  of  cement  can  hardly  be  , before  any  serious  structural  outlay  hag  been 
tion,  tor  a supernuity  ui_o  _ „ djsad.  ! iUCnrred.”  By  the  “ block  system,”  of  course, 


“7-  M KJm  afcom  t blocks  of  concrete 


atTSom“this''po‘int  of  view,  it  | Upon  this  we  must  merely  observe,  that  though 
is  almost  difficult  to  understand  how  the  happy-  i such  a system  -akes  (when  the  concrete 


inAncky  system  often  adopted  of  throwing  the  good)  an  admirably  Btable  and  durable  work,  it 
materials  together  could  have  produced  a satis-  ; removes  what  at  present  is  the  mam  inducement 

, •,  . . _ . n_  i .ci-  i rv.  r-  I.-,  tl-io  mmiilrvumcnf.  of  concrete  for  house-building, 


wien TSSfcWl  a.most  to  | to  the  employment  of  concrete  for  house-building 

^ . 1.-1-  r known  to  require  the  economy,  and  is,  moreover,  an  abandonment  of 

ll.  - _l.  ■ C crmm-ofn  T f.  Pflnr 


tTc\SultontdlraXn7n7c"a;;."A7dV^  I the  chief  characteristic  of  concrete. 

our  present  author  discountenances  handsetting  be  pretended  that  concrete  blocks  made  first 
altogether  when  the  best  work  is  required,  and  | and  then  bonded  like  large  masonry,  can  well  be 
maintains  the  desirability  of  mechanical  impact  | less  costly  than  average  stonework  unless  m 
ns  the  only  means  of  gaining  the  most  perfect  ' exceptional  eircnmstances  ; it  certainly  must  be 
accretion  and  the  greatest  strength  available  : more  costly  than  average  brickwork  ; and 
from  the  materials  b i though  Mr.  Keid  thinks  that  the  frame  system 

Mr  Keid  classifies  concrete  work  under  seven  ! of  concrete  building  is  not  really  cheaper  than 
different  heads,  which  may  be  briefly  recited  as  brink  fin  which  in  many  localities  experience 
follow  : — 


1.  Ordinary  foundation  concrete. 

2.  Concrete  for  streets  and  roadways.  _ 

3.  Floor-concrete,  generally  in  combination 

with  iron  girders. 

4.  Concrete  for  building. 

5.  Concrete  in  sewer  and  drainage  works. 

6.  Concrete  for  paving  purposes. 

7.  Concrete  in  the  form  of  pipes. 

The  two  last-named  applications  of  the  material 
include  its  subsequent  treatment  with  solu- 
tions of  silicates.  Of  the  first  application  of  the 
material  the  author  truly  observes  that  there 
ig  often  an  utter  disregard  of  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  the  selection  of  the  mate- 


brick  (in  which  in  many  localities  experience 
contradicts  him),  he  admits  that  it  has  im- 
portant claims  as  “providing  against  some  of 
the  difficulties  surrounding  the  vexed  question 
of  skilled  labour  and  its  erratic  and  suicidal 
tendencies”;  and  this  difficulty  is,  of  course, 
not  touched  by  the  block  system. 

Before  quitting  this  chapter  on  “ Matrices  ” 
or  bases  for  concrete  (in  which,  of  course,  Port- 
land cement  occupies  the  chief  share  of  atten- 
tion), we  cannot  but  express  the  same  regret 
which  we  had  to  express  in  noticing  the  author’s 
previous  book  on  Portland  cemeDt, — the  want  of 
logical  arrangement  and  method,  and  the  appa- 
rent confusion  of  expression  in  regard  to  the 
experiments  noted  and  the  deductions  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  It  is  really  impossible  some- 


ing  one  on  machines  for  reducing  them,  are 

considerable  interest,  and  the  latter  is  fu 
illustrated.  The  author  divides  such  machin 
into  four  groups, — crushers,  squeezers,  impacto 
and  abradors  or  triturators.  The  first  class! 
now  nearly  out  of  date;  the  second  is  bsji 
known  by  Blake’s  Crusher,  not  illustrated  (wept  \ 
sume,  as  too  well  known)  ; some  of  those  wh 
are  illustrated  are  of  considerable  interest. 
is  rather  alarming  at  first  to  read,  under  lo 
third  head  of  impactors,  that  “ ‘ Pattern*! 
Elephant  Stamper  ’ is  at  the  present  time  ere 
ing  some  sensation  in  the  mining  districts* 
this  country  ”;  but  the  machine  so  nameditn 
really  a beautiful  contrivance,  its  main  po 
being  the  conservation  of  power  and  the  avc: 
ance  at  the  same  time  of  jar  to  the  machine fl 
the  Btoring-up  of  all  superfluous  force, _ i • 
excess  of  which,  when  inadvertently  applied 
conserved  in  the  springs  to  which  the  liamm  a 
heads  are  attached,  and  the  force  used  is  alw; 
proportionate  to  the  work  to  be  done  at  : 
moment.  Among  the  triturating  • machi 
“ Motte’s  Universal  Crusher”  is  to  be  noteol* 
mechanical  appliance  of  the  pestle-and-moi 
principle  in  a very  simple  and  effective  mani' 
In  speaking  of  aggregates,  the  author  c:  c 
attention  to  the  importance  of  removing  d. 
of  cleaning  or  washing  the  aggregates  -irl 
before  use, — a very  important  point  whict  m 
seldom  attended  to  except  under  the  pressures 
competent  and  careful  supervision,  and  wl 
is,  of  course,  a refinement  of  modern  praci  | 
not  dreamed  of  in  the  old  days  of  concrc  o 
making. 

We  must  pass  over  the  remarks  on  Eng 
concrete  industries,  merely  drawing  attent 
to  what  is  Baid  in  recommendation  of  the  pa 
“Victoria  stone,”  an  agglomerate,  as  moa 
our  readers  are  probably  aware,  of  comparative 
fine  granite  particles  in  a matrix  of  Port!  *3 
cement ; the  section  of  a briquette  of  the  sit 
(plate  2)  is  certainly  a much  more  satisfacf  a 
object  to  the  eye  of  an  architect  than  are 
illustrations  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  dreai  b 
ornamental  (?)  objects  manufactured  in  this  n I 
terial,  and  which  would  go  far  to  make  us  y 
that  its  production  were  an  impossibility.  . L v 
better,  or  worse,  are  some  remarks  in  the  ic  ji 
ductory  chapter  in  regard  to  the  architect* 
or  artistic  value  of  such  artificial  materials 
Ransome’s  stone.  It  may  not  be  able  to  cl 
pete  in  price,  we  are  told,  with  average  nab 
i-mBrHncr  ntnnfis.  “ bnt  it  affords  great  faciL  '! 
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rials  while  the  concrete  used  for  streets  is  now  , times  to  make  out  what  the  writer  is  driving  at. 
very  carefully  prepared,  partly  owing  to  the  i On  p.  62  we  are  told  that  the  presence  of  car- 
necessity  for  having  a thoroughly  sound  and  | bonic  acid  in  Portland  cement  has  an  injurious 
solid  base  for  the  asphalte  pavement  which  has  tendency  (as,  of  course,  it  has),  and  the  tol- 
come  into  use  lately.  We  may  add  that,  of  j lowing  experiments  were  made  with  the  view 
course,  the  foundation  of  a street  is  almost  of  ascertaining  its  extent  and  character  : the 
always  necessarily  under  the  superintendence  ] experiments  consisting  in  laying  out  certain 
of  a competent  engineer  or  surveyor ; whereas  , qualities  of  Portland  cement  on  a floor  for  con- 
what  is  called  concrete  in  house  foundations  is  siderable  periods,  and  then  giving  the  amount 
frequently  put  in  by  irresponsible  builders  with  of  carbonic  acid  which  on  analysis  was  found  to 
whom  any  sort  of  pudding  of  stones  and  cement,  have  been  taken  up  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
pitched  in  anyhow,  passes  for  concrete.  The  is  not  an  experiment  showing  the  “ extent  and 
author’s  description  (p.  38)  of  the  kind  of  con- 


crete-laying  which  he  saw  in  process  not  long 
since  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  London,  as  the 
foundation  for  carrying  the  weight  of  a large 
building,  is  amusing  enough,  and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  a perfectly  accurate  description,  not  only 
of  this  case,  but  of  many  others.  In  regard  to 
the  third  application,  for  floors,  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  Reid  gives  a word  of  caution  in 
reference  to  the  very  liberal  ideas  which 
some  architects  seem  to  have  formed  as 
to  the  capability  of  concrete  to  uphold  itself, 
over  floors  of  considerable  area,  purely  by  its 
own  tenacity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  in 
some  fortunate  cases  been  found  to  do  so ; bnt 
to  trust  to  a material  of  that  nature  for  resist- 
ing the  tensile  strain  to  which  the  under-aide  of 
such  a flooring  is  subjected  is  a very  risky  thing, 
and  it  is  creditable  to  some  of  our  largest  Port- 
land cement  makers  that  they  have  consistently 
deprecated  the  idea  of  their  material  being  fit 
for  such  a purpose,  and  have  warned  their 
customers  that  unsupported  concrete  used  in 
this  way  cannot  safely  be  trusted  to.  Mr.  Reid 
gives  up  to  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  as  a safe  limit  for 
monolithic  floors,  but  even  then  thinks  that  they 
require  considerable  precaution.  It  w*uld  have 
been  well  if  a word  bad  been  said  as  to  the 
importance,  when  iron  is  employed  as  the 
stiffener  to  the  concrete,  of  having  it  entirely 
imbedded,  so  as  to  suffer  as  little  as  possible 


is  not  an  experiment  showing  the 
character”  of  the  “ injurious  tendency”  of  car- 
bonic acid,  for  there  is  no  test  given  of  strength 
at  the  end  of  the  periods  of  exposure ; all  we 
learn  from  it  is  that  if  carbonic  acid  is  injurious, 
Portland  cement  should  not  be  exposed  so  as  to 
absorb  it  before  use.  And  in  the  remarks  a 
few  pages  further  on,  in  regard  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  quality  of  fineness,  the  first  two 
experiments  (page  67)  are  tabulated  so  as  to 
appear  to  be  contradictory,  until  we  discover 
that  they  have  been  expressed  the  inverse  way 
to  one  another ; and,  after  that,  we  are  still  in 
confusion  as  to  the  author’s  real  drift,  as,  after 
he  has  just  been  speaking  of  the  superior 
value  of  fine  cement  (on  which  he  again 
enlarges  further  on),  we  find  in  his  two 
first  experiments  the  higher  breaking  tests 
recorded  against  the  coarser  qualities.  The  fact 
that  the  copy  sent  to  ns  had  a number  of  pages 
transposed  in  binding  increased,  no  doubc,  the 
apparent  confusion ; but  even  after  with  some 
difficulty  eliminating  this  source  of  error,  we 
still  found  a want  of  clearness  and  method 


building  stones,  “bnt  it  affords  great  f 
for  the  preparation  of  ornamental  blocks  s c 
cost  much  less  than  handwork,  and  with  gli  I 
and  unerring  accuracy.”  There  is  sometaii 
almost  pathetic  in  the  innocent  and  uuconsct j 
manner  in  which  an  engineer  will  cite  as  ti 
advantage  that  which  all  artists  are  paint!  i 
aware  has  killed  modern  decorative  art,i) 
power  of  and  the  rage  (we  cannot  _ca  i 
“ taste  ”)  for  cheap  mechanical  multiplier:  c 
whereby  all  life  and  interest  are  removed  t > 
decorative  design,  and  it  is  reduced  from  ar 
to  a trade.  But  we  do  not  expect  Mr.  Beil 
enter  upon  this  question.  He  is,  howii  ! 
rather  bent  on  referring  to  architecture  j* 
for  he  has  taken  up  strongly  the  “BasoJJ 
system  of  construction,”  and  given,  with  el 
expression  of  satisfaction,  a view  of  the  Q: 
Anne  house  erected  by  Mr.  LascelleBM 
Eh n Paris  Exhibition  last  year,  with. 


sham  brick  jointing,  and  its  pilasters  sb 
ing  on  corbels, — a piece  of  architect 
absurdity  to  which  it  is  utterly  astonishing  ti 
that  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  who  has  shown  hu 
so  often  a fine  architectural  artist,  should  j 
lent  himself.  Mr.  Reid  is  not  only  quite  delig 
with  this  application  of  concrete,  but  he  is< 
pared  to  lecture  everyone  who  does  not  t 
r.  • tt.  “the  art  . 


his  admiration.  He  tells  us  that  ‘ 


ms  auLuunuuii.  , . - . ■ 

architect,  who  pins  his  faith  in  true  old-fashr 
, A.  will  nnv.  “ There  ai 


style  to  existing  usage,”  will  say, 
bricks  used  in  such  a building  as  that  prod 
under  the  Lascelles  system  of  construction!; .; 
how  can  you  build  a house  without  bnofc 
We  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  artistic  arch 
is  not  quite  such  a fool  as  that,  and  ths 
knows  a good  deal  more  of  the  matter 
Mr.  Keid  can  tell  him.  The  fact  is  (a 
pointed  opt  when  noticing  Mr.  Lascelles  . 
time  ago)  that  the  system  of  pinning 

. ' ■ 1.,  thn  rPPV ' 


sliii  iounu  a want  or  clearness  auu  uibiuuu  sumo  : - , fho  very 

which  would  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  for , faith  to^existing  usage^ij^exac  ^y^.^ctnra 


the  reader  to  find  out  what  conclusions  the 
author  really  meant  to  convey : and  this  want  of 
perspicacity  and  logical  arrangement  is  a serious 
defect  in  a book  dealing  with  an  intricate 
practical  subject  involving  a great  many 
statistics. 

The  chapter  on  “ aggregates,”  and  the  follow- 


which  Mr.  Lascelles  and  his  arohiteotura 

adjutor  have  themselves  committed,  by 

their  new  material  in  imitation  of 
tiles,  publishing  designs  for  sham  old 
cottages  in  a style  which  arose  out  of  perl 
different  materials  of  construction^ 
viving,  apparently  just  because  it  was  old,  a 
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irm  of  cottage  plan  long  condemned  by  some  of 
«e  best  j udges  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  plan, 
jie  treatment  of  concrete  architecturally,  as  a 
ilding  material,  is  a matter  of  great  interest, 
t the  true  architectural  expression  of  the 
iterial  will  never  be  arrived  at  by  imitating 
lick  and  tilo  work,  and  Mr.  Reid  should 
fitirn  a little  more  about  what  constitutes  archi- 
i Ttural  design  and  architectural  style  before 
liveiing  himself  with  so  much  confidence  on 
|3  subject. 

dhe  cement-concrete  tiles  of  Messrs.  Patteson, 
ich  the  author  also  notices,  form  a very  good 
fljplication  of  concrete  in  an  ornamental  form, 
ich  better  in  design,  certainly,  than  most  of 
e|>  vases  and  pedestals  and  other  painful  things 
iviously  illustrated.  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
^constructive  concrete  applications  is  occupied 
1 th  the  practical  forms  of  concrete  building 
nistructicn,  mainly,  however,  with  two  forms 
y,  Ilornblower’s  patent  fireproof  floors,  and 
h’s  patent  Z-blocks.  Toe  former,  as  our 
i'rders  are  aware,  is  a system  of  concrete 
y'ring,  combined  with  hollow  terra  cotta  or 
clay,  with  an  iron  girder  or  beam  at  intervals 
ihiu  a fireclay  tube,  so  as  to  be  protected 
ai  the  action  of  the  fire.  The  floor  is  a very 
;d  and  complete  one,  but  expensive,  and  it 
y certainly  be  questioned  whether  the  rather 
jbiiplicated  construction  involved  ia  it  realises 
ar  qualities  either  of  strength  or  of  fire-resist- 
e beyond  what  are  secured  by  Mr.  Hyatt’s 
pier  process,  although  for  buildings  in 
:i  ch  cost  is  not  a main  consideration  it  is 
fibaps  the  most  complete  and  finished  form  of 
toproof  flooring.  The  latter  depends,  it  is  true, 

> -he  concrete  being  of  the  best  quality,  but 

I ler  this  condition  its  tests  for  fire-resistance 
e Bhown  extraordinary  results.  Liah’s 
Jock  system  is  a means  of  building  hollow 

ebrete  walls  with  a bond  at  regular  intervals, 
ibuilding  materials  being  concrete  blocks  not 
i Z - shape,  but  approaching  that,  so  that 
li  block  forms  part  of  the  face  on  either  side 
he  wall  and  a connecting  band  across,  the 

I I I being  thus  divided  into  hollow  compartments. 
i seems  a method  of  building  having  much 
tary  merit  aud  simplicity,  though  it  can 

I My  have  the  advantage  over  more  ordinary 
Tiding  methods  in  point  of  economy.  There 
mother  methods  of  using  concrete  as  a build- 
material  which  might,  as  it  seems  to  us,  have 
equal  claim  to  notice  in  Mr.  Reid’s  treatise, 
c recommend  the  book  to  those  interested  in 
,orete,  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
ect,  containing  much  valuable  and,  as  we 
,3ve,  reliable  information,  though  a book 
,8what  spoiled  by  the  want  of  literary  method 
rj  oh  we  have  commented  upon. 


LONDON  IN  RED. 

; AN  is  an  imitative  animal;  no  doubt  of  it. 
•e  are  more  echoes  than  voices  in  the  world ; 
oubt  of  that  either.  When  one  low-spirited 
e of  humanity  threw  himself  into  eternity 
1 jhe  Monument,  another  followed  suit  from 
Duke  of  York’s  Column  in  less  than  a week  ; 
we  might  go  on  illustrating  the  fact  in  the 
3 striking  way  to  the  extent  of  one  of  our 
Classic  columns.  The  last  indication,  how- 
i of  this  imitative  faculty,  which  is  a 
arable  one,  shall  suffice.  The  glowing 
ict  of  the  comfortable  red  brick  houses, 
plenty  of  sash-bars  and  ornamental  sags 
oiiopped  brick,  which  have  sprung  up  in  and 
•t  and  all  round  the  metropolis,  so  fired  the 
ipnation  of  the  owner  of  a drab  cement- 
red  front  that  orders  were  given,  and  in 
than  no  time  the  desert  blossomed  like  the 
and  from  head  to  foot,  from  roof  to  pave- 
t,  the  whole  surface  was  made  red.  So  far 
Q knovv>  ^ was  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea,  in 
rave-square,  who  was  the  first  to  commence 
brightening  process,  and  for  a time  society 
?ered  and  stared.  Quickly  recovering  itself, 
wer,  it  proceeded  to  imitate,  and  now  in  all 
itions  the  artistic  mind  is  showing  itself  in 
on  the  front  of  the  house,  and  making 
fthing  couleur  de  rose.  In  the  immediate 
ibourhood  of  this  daring  innovation  a dozen 
Pies  have  donned  the  same  coloured  uni- 
■ and  Lord  John  Manners’s  pillar-posts 
ing  ard  by  look  like  little  drummer-boys 
samo  regiment.  Here  and  there  a 
if  r §emus  shows  itself  in  two  colours,  and 
e House  the  capitals  of  the  Doric  columns 
. ng  the  porch  actually  exhibit  contrasting 
, ' ln  pother  district  brown  takes  the  place 
ne-colour  to  the  extent  of  the  ground-floor, 


and  what  the  movement  may  actually  lead  to 
in  the  way  of  external  polycbromy  it  is  hard  to 
say.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  the 
colour  first  mentioned,  aud  plenty  of  it,  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  “ Faites  votre  jeu,  rouge 
gagne.”  The  epidemic  is  spreading,  fast  as 
another  scarlet  fever  is  known  to  do,  and  ere 
it  run  its  course  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  it  will,  like  Macbeth’s  hand,  with  a 
difference, — 

“ The  mullitudinous  town  incarnardine, 

Making  the  drab— one  red." 


WORKMEN  IN  PARIS. 

At  a time  when  an  activity  is  remarkable  in 
the  building  trade  of  Paris  such  as  almost 
recalls  the  palmy  days  of  the  Second  Empire 
and  the  reign  of  M.  Haussmann,  when  the 
builders’,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  depression, 
is  the  only  branch  of  trade  in  a satisfactory 
condition,  sadly  showing  the  inaccuracy  of  that 
oft-quoted  Parisian  proverb,  “ Quand  va  le  bail- 
ment, tout  va," — at  a time  when  such  is  the  press 
of  work  that  the  Limousins,  the  bricklayers  and 
masons  who  usually  return  home  at  this  season, 
have  yet  before  them  many  weeks’  occupation, 
the  professional  world  of  the  capital  has  been 
disturbed  by  a series  of  sirikes  which  have 
suddenly  commenced.  Four  trades  have  struck 
or  threatened  to  strike  within  a few  days, — the 
carpenters,  the  joiners,  the  dyers,  and  the 
fumistes,  or  flue-builders.  Our  English  contractors 
and  manufacturers  may  sympathise  with  their 
French  brethren,  for  they  know  only  too  well 
the  difficulties  to  which  such  incidents  lead. 
The  carpenters  asked  (for  fortunately  this  strike 
is  now  arranged)  for  an  augmentation  of  a franc 
a day.  It  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  con- 
tractors who  had  made  their  contracts  according 
to  the  existing  rate  of  wages  saw  themselves 
somewhat  thrown  out  in  their  calculations, 
and  asked  their  men  to  accept  the  augmen- 
tation when  the  works  at  present  in  course 
of  progress  were  more  sufficiently  advanced, 
that  is,  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  but  the 
men  refused,  and  the  Btrike  continued.  To  the 
credit  of  the  masters,  this  disagreeable  posi- 
tion was  soon  settled.  The  contractors  met 
in  their  “syndical  chamber”  in  the  Rue  Con- 
stantine, about  a hundred  strong;  and,  after 
a stormy  debate  of  two  hours’  duration, 
determined,  by  vote,  to  accede  to  the 
claims  of  the  men.  The  carpenters’  strike  is 
therefore  terminated,  if  not  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  all  round,  at  least  to  the  owners  of 
property,  who,  paying  as  they  do  in  most  of  the 
localities  in  which  houses  are  being  built 
excessive  rents,  are  desirous  to  have  a return  on 
their  outlay  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Want 
of  rapidity  is  not  to  be  remarked  in  the  Parisian 
builder  (in  Bpite  of  which  “Jerry-building”  is 
unknown)  and  five-storied  stone  houses  which, 
but  a few  weeks  ago,  were  only  having  their 
cellars  laid,  will  probably  be  occupied  by  next 
spring.  Indeed,  the  Aladdin-like  manner  in 
which  a line  of  houses  rises  in  Paris,  where 
plaster  and  stucco  are  rarely  if  ever  used,  their 
place  being  taken  by  hand  - sculptured  and 
lavishly-used  ornaments,  is  certainly  miracu- 
lous. 

In  1848  the  carpenters  received  four  francs  a 
day,  about  3s.  2d.  In  1876  their  wages  were 
raised  to  five  francs,  4s. ; they  struck,  asking 
for  an  increase  of  a franc,  but  before  the  strike 
was  terminated  they  advanced  their  claim  to 
two  francs  daily.  After  three  months’  entire 
cessation  of  work,  the  contractors  gave  in.  So  that 
taking  into  account  this,  and  the  new  increase, 
we  see  that  the  carpenters  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  augmentation  of  three  francs  in  lees 
than  three  years. 

The  joiners’  strike  so  far  appears  only  to  be 
in  a state  of  embryo.  They  also  demand  an 
increase  of  a franc  a day,  and  the  suppression 
of  sub-contracting,  and  over-time  paid  double. 
The  work  at  this  moment  being,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  particularly  pressing,  the  con- 
tractors have  been  exacting  from  their  men 
extra  hours,  and  this  they  have  refused  to  con- 
tinue ; so  far  they  have  not  openly  struck,  but 
when  the  usual  knocking-off  hour  comes  they 
put  away  their  tools  and  disappear  without  a 
word.  Their  demand  for  an  increase  of  salary 
is  based  on  the  growing  dearness  of  living  and 
the  expense  of  their  tools,  which  obliges  them 
to  invest  at  least  10J. ; further,  these  require  con- 
stant reparation,  and  the  men  ask  that  instead  of 
the  six  francs  they  at  present  get  they  may  have 
seven  francs  (about  5s.  4d.) ; they  further,  as 


above  stated,  want  the  piecework  given  to  a 
gang  of  workmen  and  not  to  one  man,  who  often 
sub-contracts  and  executes  bad  and  cheaper 
work.  They  further  ask  that  their  day’s  work 
may  not  be  more  than  ten  hours,  and  this  for 
obvious  reasons.  According  to  the  report  of 
their  delegate,  it  would  appear  that  no  fewer 
than  5,000  men  are  out  of  work  in  Paris  alone. 
As  we  write  these  lines  no  arrangement  has  yet 
been  made,  and  a manifesto  has  within  a day  or 
two  been  circulating  among  the  joiners,  by 
which  they  have  agreed  that  if  the  contractors 
do  not  accept  their  conditions,  they,  the  joiners, 
will  suspend  all  work. 

The  strike  of  the  fumistes,  the  flue-builders, 
offers  some  curious  features ; of  all  the  trades 
which  depend  on  the  builder,  theirs  is  that  most 
favoured.  Working  by  the  day,  that  is,  in 
summer  from  six  to  six  and  in  winter  from  day- 
light to  sunset,  their  wages  are  always  the 
same,  short  day,  long  day,  on  an  average 
6 francs  25  centimes,  5s. ; average,  we  say,  as 
there  are  workmen  who  gain  only  5 francs  a 
day,  4s.,  and  others  who  have  8 francs  50  centimes, 
nearly  7s.  ; as  they  work  all  the  year  round, 
their  income  is  superior  to  that  of  many  clerks, 
and  night-work  is  paid  50  per  cent,  extra.  The 
men  now  ask  for  7 francs  a day  to  all  their 
members  without  distinction  of  their  capacities. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  contractors  have 
6hown  them  their  own  difficult  position,  the  men 
have  so  far  refused  to  listen  to  them. 

At  a time  when,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  building  trade  of  Paris  is  more  than  usually 
active,  the  always  important  question  of  the 
necessity  of  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of 
loss  of  life  by  imperfect  scaffolding,  has  been 
agitated.  For  some  time  past  these  accidents 
have  been  too  frequent,  and  the  leader-writer  of 
our  foreign  contemporary,  the  Petit  Journal, 
Thomas  Grimm,  not  many  days  since  reverted 
to  this  important  question  ; want  of  precautions, 
quite  as  much  as  increased  activity  in  the  trade, 
is  the  cause  of  many  of  these  deplorable  acci- 
dents, and  the  press  having  urged  the  necessity 
of  a Btrong  network  round  the  scaffolding,  there 
seems  now  a possibility  of  the  question  receiving 
its  due  consideration.  That  in  most  cases  the 
fault,  as  the  contractors  never  fail  to  argue, 
rests  with  the  unfortunate  victim,  is  only  too 
true ; custom  renders  the  workman  careless, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  this  being  the  case, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  suppress, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  chances  of  accident. 
Here  in  Paris  the  scaffoldings  such  as  are 
habitually  used  are,  if  Btrong  and  serviceable, 
excessively  primitive ; indeed,  all  the  processes, 
even  with  the  modern  appliances  of  iron  beams 
and  almost  entire  abolition  of  wood  connected 
with  the  erection  of  a house,  are  of  this  nature ; 
as  an  instance,  bricks  and  smaller  stones  are 
passed  to  a second  floor  by  a Beries  of  workmen, 
who  hand  the  bricks,  two  by  two,  one  to  an- 
other. The  workman  who  lives  on  his  daily 
wages  is  in  a position  deserving  much  sympathy ; 
his  wife  and  children  must,  even  in  case  of 
accident  which  necessitates  momentarily  cessa- 
tion of  work,  rely  on  a trifling  indemnity,  which 
is  in  the  greater  part  of  cases  grudgingly  be- 
stowed by  the  employer ; as  the  law  decides  no 
fixed  8um,aod  the  matter  is  left  to  the  generosity 
of  the  employer,  suffering  and  discontent  are 
frequent.  A remedy  for  such  a position  ought 
to  be  found.  A recent  accident,  in  which  a 
young  person  in  leaning  too  far  out  of  a window 
fell  into  the  street  below  (a  rare  accident,  for- 
tunately, here  in  Paris),  reminds  us  of  the 
custom,  almost  universally  adopted  here,  of 
placing  a bar  of  support  across  the  window,  at 
about  the  height  of  the  middle  of  the  body; 
we  in  England  have  not  adopted  this  ex- 
cellent innovation,  by  which  the  pleasure  of 
looking  out  of  the  window  is  rendered,  with- 
out the  expense  of  a balcony,  almost  entirely 
free  from  danger.  Far  from  destroying  the 
appearance  of  the  facade,  this  bar  breaks 
the  monotony  of  the  series  of  square  holes, 
which  in  the  present  day  take  the  place 
of  the  elaborately  designed  and  conceived 
window  of  the  past. 

We  hear  much  now  of  the  degeneracy  of 
modern  workmen,  and  the  effects  of  mechanical 
production,  and  the  fact  is  sadly  enough 
undeniable  that  each  branch  of  industry  in  the 
present  day  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
specialised,  and  its  operations  sub-divided  among 
a certain  number  of  routine-drilled  mechanics, 
the  direct  influence  of  the  increased  use  of 
machinery.  This,  in  a country  like  the  United 
Statep,  has  led  to  such  strange  results  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  one  is  able  to  find, — this  instance 
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taken  as  one  among  many  others, 
maker  who  can  repair  a slightly-injured  watch 
it  will  be  done  probably  only  by  some  newly- 
arrived  immigrant  or  some  of  the  rapidly-dying  - 
out  old-fashioned  tradesmen  who  belong  to  the 
day  when  everything  was  imported  from  the 
old  couutry.”  Waltham  and  Newark,  and  their 
machine-made  watch  factories,  absorb  the  immi- 
grants as  they  arrive,  and  each  workman  becomes, 
after  a time,  little  better  than  a machine 
capable  of  turning  out  in  the  course  of  the  day 
so  many  of  the  special  portions  that  may  be 
entrusted  to  his  care.  But  to  return  to  Europe, 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  is  dying  out 
rapidly,  and  only  exists  in  force,  probably,  m the 
country  towns  and  villages.  In  days  not  so 
very  long  ago,  a master  workman  would  have 
in  his  shop  one,  two,  or  three  apprentices,  who 
were  almost  as  his  sons,  who  lived  in  the 
house,  and,  under  the  direction  of  their  humble 
master,  were  transformed  in  due  course  of  time 
into  able  workmen.  Into  this  patriarchal  and 
excellent  order  of  progression,  in  which  traditional 
secrets  have  been  jealously  handed  down  from  the 
most  distant  ages,  the  modern  requirements  of 
trade  have  rudely  broken.  The  small  workshop  is 
fast  disappearing,  and  as  for  the  factory  work- 
shop it  forms  a school  in  which  far  from  the  best 
education  is  given  to  the  young.  A revolution, 
and  one  not  for  the  better,  has  been  operated  in 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  by  the  prac- 
tices of  modern  industry,  and  a remedy  must  be 
sought.  The  existence  of  the  smaller  workshops 
is  necessary,  since  they  insure  to  a large  class 
that  inestimable  of  all  advantages  independ- 
ence. Our  apprentices’ schools  are  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  every 
civilised  country.  An  article  in  a French  con- 
temporary spoke  not  long  since  of  the  Socidtd  de 
Protection  aux  Apprentis,  the  (Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Apprentices),  and  more  particularly 
of  a society  affording  “ paternal  assistance  to 
the  children  employed  in  the  industry  of  artifi- 
cial flowers  and  feathers.”  This  society  is 
represented  in  each  manufactory  by  a delegate 
whose  duty  it  is  to  encourage  the  children  in 
their  intellectual  and  moral,  as  much  as  their 
professional,  development.  This  delegate  is  not 
a spy,  still  less  a competitor,  desirous  to  surprise 
any  secrets,  the  society  choosing  its  delegate  to 
one  workshop  from  a different  profession  ; with- 
out actually  entering  the  workshop,  he  serves  as 
a friend  to  the  child,  and  a valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  patron.  The  initiation  given  by  the  associa- 
tion to  which  we  have  referred,*  deserves  atten- 
tion, as  affording  a means  of  remedy  to  an  ill 
which  may  have  not  a little  influence  on  the 
existing  depreciation  and  suffering  of  com- 
merce. 


urban  authorities  were  enjoyed  also  by  rural 
authorities.  Even  in  the  matter  of  scavenging, 
so  necessary  in  towns,  there  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  it  carried  out  in  rural 
districts,  on  account  of  people  being  afraid  ot 
the  expense.  When  these  districts  were  invaded 
by  disease  of  an  epidemio  character,  the  people 
had  no  means  of  meeting  it.  The  Association 
should  take  up  this  matter,  and  strongly  impress 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  making 
it  compulsory  that  urban  powers  should  be 
carried  into  rural  districts.  Rural  authorities 
should  have  the  same  powers  as  were  enjoyed 
by  urban  authorities,  in  order  that  they  might 
secure  proper  drainage  and  a thorough  super- 
vision of  houses.  They  wanted  more  inspectors ; 
they  wanted  more  intelligent  men  who  would 
do  their  duty  well  without  any  reference  to  self- 
interest.  It  was  impossible  for  one  man  to 
superintend  a large  and  growing  community  of 
50,000  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  (coroner,  Middlesex)  said  it 
was  a mistake  to  think  that  living  in  the  country 
was  so  much  more  advantageous  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  as  was  thought  by  the  working 
classes  to  a great  extent,  than  living  in  towns. 
There  was  a danger  in  leaving  a town  which 
was  under  proper  management,  and  going  to  a 
small  place  where  sanitary  conditions  were  far 
worse  and  the  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed 
were  far  greater  than  in  large  towns.  What 
was  wanted  was  to  have  the  same  law  made 
applicable  to  rural  parishes  as  was  in  force  in 
towns  with  regard  to  building  inspection  and 
other  matters. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  said  this  was  a 
question  that  must  be  dealt  with  sooner  or 
later.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  tho  evils 
that  existed  in  rural  parishes.  He  could  not 
conceive  why  a man  living  in  the  country  should 
not  have  his  house  as  healthy  and  habitable  as  a 
man  living  in  a large  town,  and  yet  it  was 
notorious  that  rural  authorities  had  no  control 
whatever  over  building  operations.  Builders 
might  build  upon  any  plans  they  liked,  and  use 
whatever  materials  they  pleased,  and  there  were 
no  regulations  as  to  drainage.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  was  in- 
jured, and  the  death-rate  fluctuated  to  a great 
extent  when  they  were  visited  with  zymotic 
diseases.  He  held  that,  with  reference  to  regu- 
lations for  buildings  and  general  sanitary  con- 
trol, they  should  be  assimilated,  and  that 
what  applied  to  urban  districts  should  also  apply 
to  suburban  districts. 

Dr.  Seaton  (Nottingham)  thought  a great  deal 
of  mischief  resulted  from  the  present  regula- 
tions not  being  Btrictly  carried  out.  It  was  one 
thing  to  have  powers  and  another  to  carry  them 
out. 

Mr.  Fuller  (chairman  of  the  Withington  Local 
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On  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell 
presided,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland  delivered  an 
address  on  the  special  question,  “ What  are  the 
evils  resulting  to  health  from  the  growth  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  municipalities  of  suburban 
districts  without  due  regulation  and  control  ? ” 
He  said  he  was  medical  officer  of  health  over  a 
very  large  area.  He  believed  altogether  he  had 
about  as  many  villages  and  towns  under  his 
charge  as  there  were  days  in  the  year,  and  1,000 
square  miles  to  go  over.  Some  two  years  ago 
this  subject  came  forcibly  before  him,  and  he 
read  a paper  before  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  on  the  distribution  of  zymotic 
disease  from  epidemic  centres.  In  that  paper 
he  proved  that  there  were  in  large  areas  certain 
epidemio  centres.  From  each  centre  there  were 
certain  circles  around  showing  that  the  spread  of 
the  disease  from  the  centre  was  iu  the  in  verse  ratio 
of  the  distance,  speaking  generally.  First  of 
all  he  took  Northampton  as  an  epidemic  centre, 
and  then  took  all  the  sub-districts  and  circles 
around,  and  it  was  very  remarkable  as  showing 
how  the  zymotic  diseases  lessened  in  fatality  as 
the  distance  increased  from  that  centre.  He 
showed  that  in  Northamptonshire  there  were 
comparatively  large  market-towns  with  bad 
sanitary  regulations,  where  zymotic  diseases 
were  hardly  ever  absent.  These  facts  had 
impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  there  being 
but  one  law.  There  should  be  no  distinction 
between  urban  and  rural  authorities.  No 
improvement  would  be  witnessed  till  it  was 
made  compulsory  that  the  powers  enjoyed  by 
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tion  of  chairman  of  a rural  sanitary  authority 
having  power  over  an  area  larger  than  the  super- 
ficial area  of  Manchester,  and  which  had  lately 
been  converted  into  an  urban  district.  He 
thought  the  change  had  proved  of  very  great 
advantage  ia  the  district.  Within  a circle  of 
a very  few  miles  round  Manchester  there  were 
twenty  separate  local  authorities.  It  was  not 
at  all  likely  that  those  authorities  would  act 
upon  uniform  principles.  Their  bye-laws  would 
be  different,  as  also  would  be  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  be  carried  out.  He  thought  there 
should  be  uniformity  of  action  in  sanitary 
matters  all  over  this  area.  The  best  thing 
that  could  happen  would  be  tho  absorption 
of  all  the  local  boards  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester  by  the  Manchester 
corporation. 

Professor  Gairdner  (Glasgow)  said  that  for 
nine  years  he  was  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Glasgow,  and  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
observing  the  evils  referred  to  by  Mr.  Haviland. 
He  was  not  quite  certain  that  if  they  endowed 
the  rural  authorities  with  the  same  powers  as 
urban  authorities  they  should  meet  the  difficulty 
which  existed.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  was 
the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  autho- 
rities. It  was  difficult  to  get  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  authorities  who  stood  related  to  these 
matters  on  account  of  their  having  antagonistic 
interests  very  often.  Although  Glasgow  bore  an 
evil  reputation  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  he 
believed  he  was  right  in  saying  that  some  of  the 
greatest  risks  the  city  ran  arose  from  badly- 
conducted  suburbs.  The  mere  extension  of 
urban  powers  to  suburban  districts  would 
hardly  do  what  was  desired.  What  was  wanted 
was  a scheme  of  inclusion,  which  would  enable 
all  the  authorities  that  ought  naturally  to  co- 
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do  so.  i I 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.,  said  b 
quite  agreed  with  Professor  Gairdner  as  to  thjl 
desirableness  of  inclusion,  but  the  difficulty  wai 
as  to  how  they  were  to  adopt  the  limits  of  tha 
inclusion.  As  was  shown  by  the  Bishop  of  Mail 
Chester  on  the  previous  evening,  there  was 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  leave  th  < 
towns  and  go  to  live  in  the  country,  in  orde 
that  they  might  get  a purer  air  ; but  they  tc  i 
often  foil  into  fresh  difficulties,  because  ther 
was  no  proper  control  over  the  building  of  tk'io 
houses,  and  the  sanitary  matters  were  too  ofte 
ignored.  It  was  not  at  all  clear  that  in  order  \ 
secure  health  they  need  move  out  of  towns  ar-  ■ 
go  into  the  country.  In  St.  Ann’s,  Soho,  Londa  ;> 
the  population  was  331  to  the  acre,  and  tl:  i 
death-rate  there  was  24  per  1,000.  At  Elthai !. 
the  population  was  one  per  acre,  and  the  deaf  i 
rate  was  18  per  1,000.  In  certain  model  lod  ( 
ing-houses  in  London  the  population  was  1,1  3 
to  the  acre,  and  the  death-rate  was  onlyfrcr 
16  to  18  per  1,000.  So  they  would  see  thatl;r 
was  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  a count)  > 
residence  in  order  to  enjoy  good  health.  Tjl 
fact  was  that  if  in  building  houses  in  tow 
they  would  adopt  the  plau  of  so  arrangio 
houses  either  one  over  another,  or  taking  ce;  t 
that  there  should  not  be  community  of  ? 
through  the  buildings,  but  that  there  should;  c 
a free  circulation  of  air  all  round  the  housp  I 
and  that  there  should  be  no  refuse  matter  Vi 
in  their  vicinity, — if  they  attended  to  tb  ( 
matters  they  would  have  a higher  standardm 
health  in  the  town  population,  just  as  they  wo  j 
have  in  the  country,  and  even  better.  Not  ti  n 
it  was  not  better  to  live  in  the  country  if  t* 
could  have  all  the  attributes  of  health  wh 
the  country  afforded.  The  whole  difficulty  :| 
tho  want  of  education  on  the  part  of  : 
people.  In  the  towns  they  had  the  advantei 
of  having  educated  and  duly  qualified  medr.i 
officers  of  health,  and  surveyors  and  inspectij 
of  nuisances ; in  the  country  very  often  txl 
had  less- educated  persons  to  look  after  nj 
health  of  the  districts.  What  was  chiefly  war' 
was  to  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  samt  I 
matters  throughout  the  country.  J 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (district  surveyor  for  par  ■ 
tho  City  of  London)  said  that  until  the  pei  £ 
were  more  educated  Acts  of  Parliament  w<  i 
do  little  good.  , ,i 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  congratulate  il  ( 
section  on  the  most  interesting  discussion  t;| 
had  had.  He  could  not  help  contrasting  ill 
reluctance  they  found  in  England  on  the  pai  e 
suburban  districts  to  be  incorporated  with  uiv : 
districts  with  the  anxiety  they  found  in  Ame.  . 
on  the  part  of  rural  districts  to  be  so  mcor 
rated.  He  believed  the  difference  betv,/ 
urban  laws  and  rural  laws  was  much  less  t a 
was  commonly  supposed.  If  they  attempteiil 
impose  upon  the  whole  of  the  country  distil) 
every  section  of  every  Act,  or  attempted  to)  • 
pose  every  section  of  every  bye-law  relating  { 
urban  districts  upon  rural  districts,  they  wf 
meet  with  great  opposition  in  the  Hous 
Commons  on  the  part  of  the  members  ■ < 
represented  suburban  districts.  If  it  was  tel  | 
that  there  was  a possibility  of  passing  thro 
Parliament  a Bill  containing  new  powers  . 
particular  districts,  it  would  lead  mcreasi; 
to  private  Bill  legislation,  and  if  there  was  < 
thing  to  which  he  objected  more  than  anotbil . 
was  that  miserable  system  of  each  town  ffai 
its  own  private  Act.  He  held  that  we  oug  >. 
have  in  England  one  common  set  of  laws 
reference  to  buildings.  Although  the  lai 
the  same,  the  bye-laws  need  not  be  the  Ban 
if  they  went  to  a purely  agricultural  cm 
they  need  not  have  the  same  rigi 
which  must  necessarily  prevail  in  towns.; 
the  other  hand,  there  were  bye-laws  which  c • 
to  be  more  strict  in  rural  districts  than  n 
towns.  In  times  of  epidemic  the  hospital  n 
town  ought  to  be  accessible  to  people' 
lived  in  the  suburban  districts.  Power  oug 
be  given  to  the  authorities, — to  sub- 
anthorities, — to  send  infected  patients  U 
great  central  hospital.  The  great  diHn 
they  had  to  deal  with  in  reference  to 
authorities  was  the  narrowness  ot  tneun 


and,  consequently,  the  limited  salaries  v 


those  authorities  were  able  to  give 
officers.  He  wished  to  have  pat  in  tore 
more  extensively  than  at  present  t P 
given  by  various  statutes,  to  have 
common.  There  was  no  reason  why  am 
districts  should  not  have  a common  im 
officer  of  health  or  a common  surveyor.  ■», 
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ins  they  would  secure  two  advantages, — they 
aid  secure  higher  ability  and  uniformity  of 
!,ctice  over  a considerable  area. 

IrS  Haviland  moved, — “ That  this  section 
omniends  the  council  to  memorialise  the 
yernment  that,  in  order  to  lessen  the  evils 
llting  to  health  from  the  growth  of  suburban 
jiricts  outside  the  boundaries  of  municipali- 
:,  powers  be  obtained  to  bring  both  the 
uicipal  area  and  the  suburban  district  under 
control  of  one  sanitary  authority.” 

’rofessor  Gairdner  (Glasgow)  seconded  the 
don,  and  it  was  carried. 

i Influence  of  Sewage  Farms  on  Public  Health. 
Ir.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  read  a paper  on 
he  influence  of  Bewage  farms  on  public 
1th.”  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
argo  number  of  sewage  farms  had  been 
iiblished  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
9 investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  health 
:ihose  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
ns,  or  working  or  living  on  them,  showed, 
ond  doubt,  that  sewage  farms  were  not 
judicial  to  health.  In  the  case  of  the 
nydon  Sewage  Farm  it  was  shown  that  the 
th-rate  of  the  district  in  which  the  farm 
iai  located  for  the  ten  years  previously  to  the 
age  being  taken  on  to  the  land  averaged 
16  per  1,000  per  annum  ; the  zymotic  death- 
i was  25  per  1,000,  the  fever  death-rate  was 
Jii  per  1,000,  and  the  diarrhoea  death-rate  was 
.•  per  1,000.  For  eighteen  years  subsequently 
die  sewage  being  taken  on  to  the  farm,  the 
eral  mortality  of  the  district  was  15  09,  the 
wotic  death-rate  2 75  per  1,000,  the  fever 
th-rate  032  per  1,000,  and  the  diarrhoea 
i th-rate  0 86  per  1,000.  He  urged  that  if  the 
nlthiness  of  sewage  farms  could  only  be  fully 
,':,ised,  towns  would  not  be  mulcted  in  the 
vy  expenses  which  they  now  have  to  pay  by 
ion  of  the  opposition  to  the  establishment  of 
mi  works,  and  also  for  the  alleged  damage  to 
Lucent  land  which  had  often  to  be  paid  when 
l was  acquired  under  compulsory  powers  for 
i age  purposes. 

lderman  Thompson  said  the  Corporation  of 
Bfjichester  conceived  that  the  best  principle  to 

i pt  in  dealing  with  sewage  was  an  inter- 
tent  system  of  precipitation.  If  gentlemen 
d suggest  a better  or  cheaper  way  they 
Id  be  glad  to  adopt  it. 

; ifter  some  discussion, 
ae  Chairman,  in  summing  up,  said  it  was 
I rly  proved  that  a sewage  farm  might  bo 
L'paratively  harmless  to  the  health  of  the 
hbourhood,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must 
lit  that  there  might  be  a certain  amount  of 
ger  arise  from  the  neglect  or  mismanage- 
t of  such  a farm. 

a Friday,  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  as  president  of 

ii  isection,  delivered  his  address.  In  the  course 
!i  he  said  he  held  that  in  regard  to  the  evils 
ie  dealt  with,  any  pollution  of  the  air,  such 
an  make  a common  nuisance,  either  in  stink 

h :i  dust,  or  which  causes  coughiog,  should  be 
ed  a nuisance  injurious  to  health,  and  come 
er  the  Nuisance  Act.  Dr.  Smith  estimated 
Bulphur  poured  into  the  air  in  the  course 
welve  months  by  the  consumption  of  coal 
ur  manufactories,  ironworks,  steam-engines, 
i houses  at  no  less  than  one  million  of  tons, 
rs  were  entertained  “ that  the  evil  cannot  be 
: jipletely  cured  until  some  means  are  found 
fixing  the  sulphurous  vapour  which  the 
>;  bastion  of  a certain  amount  of  coal  neces- 
ly  evolves.”  But  the  mischief  might  at  least 
mitigated,  and  it  was  indolence  to  neglect 
outages  which  were  at  hand  until  science 
ild  have  devised  and  mechanical  genius 
led  out  in  practice  a complete  remedy, 
re  were  other  indirect  evils.  There  was  the 
iect  of  cleanliness  where  excessive  toil  alone 
lered  cleanliness  practicable;  there  was  the 
and  degrading  acquiescence  in  base  pby- 
■i  jl  surroundings ; there  was  the  incentive  to 
ukenness  from  the  depressing  influences  of 
atmosphere ; and,  to  refer  in  one  word  to  the 
cantile  aspect  of  this  question,  there  was  the 
ossibility  of  raising  our  people  to  due  artistic 
ability  when  their  lives  were  passed  in  the 
at  of  monotonous  gloom.  Let  any  man 
el  from  one  of  our  smoke-ridden  manufac- 
ug  towns  and  stand  on  the  heights  which 
mand  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  let  him  feel 
prise,  if  he  could,  that  the  English  workman 
surpassed  by  the  French  in  the  delicacy  of 
ants,  the  harmony  of  his  colours,  or  the  grace 
ins  designs.  Among  the  reforms  was  the 
stration  of  sickness,  which  tended  to  keep  the 
ilio  and  the  central  sanitary  authority  con- 


stantly aware  of  the  state  of  the  public  health 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  He  rejoiced  to  find 
that  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  the  present 
year  had  removed  a great  magisterial  difficulty  by 
fixing  a standard  of  strength.  People  were  now 
for  the  most  part  secure  against  the  intermixture 
of  noxious  ingredients  in  their  daily  food.  We 
must,  however,  pay  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
circumstances  of  districts  widely  differed,  and 
that  regulations  essential  for  security  in  London 
and  Manchester  would  be  vexatious  interferences 
in  lesser  communities  and  in  rural  districts. 
Mr.  Powell  also  approved  of  the  Act  passed  last 
session  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Marten,  which 
conferred  on  the  Local  Government  Board  power 
to  compel  the  formation  of  cemeteries  as  occa- 
sion arose,  and  without  the  severe  limitations 
which  had  hitherto  attended  the  closing  of 
graveyards.  To  this  new  task  the  sanitary 
authority,  urban  or  rural,  would  doubtless  prove 
fully  adequate,  and  the  national  scandal,  accom- 
panied with  danger  to  public  health,  of  over- 
crowded churchyards  would  by  slow  but  sure 
degrees  cease  to  exist.  There  was  one  question  of 
wide-reaching  importance  which  would  be  asked 
in  future  years,  which  must  engage  public  atten- 
tion and  might  influence  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  was  present  to  the  minds  of  all  intelligent 
parents,  though  probably  not  yet  discussed  in 
connexion  with  compulsory  enactments  of  Parlia- 
ment or  subordinate  authorities,  namely,  how 
far  the  existing  severe  pressure  in  many  ele- 
mentary schools  and  in  the  higher  education 
produced,  or  would  hereafLer  produce,  mischievous 
effects  on  the  well-being  of  the  pupils.  In 
America  considerable  apprehension  had  been 
entertained,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
more  sensitive  and  delicate  organisation  of  girls. 
“ School  life  in  its  influence  on  sight  and  figure  ” 
had  already  been  investigated  by  a master-hand, 
— Dr.  Liebreich.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Powell 
urged  that  these  subjects  ought  to  be  taken  as 
one  great  whole,  not  as  separate  and  sometimes 
conflicting  problems.  The  construction  of  works 
for  water  supply  in  the  case  of  urban  districts 
should  be  on  a large  scale,  either  by  combina- 
tion between  lesser  communities  or  by  contribu- 
tion to  them  of  water  collected  by  towns  of 
greater  size.  The  water  supply  should  be  con- 
stant. Underground  sources  of  supply  should 
be  diligently  sought,  and  more  freely  made  use 
of.  As  to  sewage,  no  single  system  was  suitable 
for  every  district,  and  in  lending  the  public 
money  the  time  of  repayment  of  the  loan  should 
be  so  calculated  as  to  give  a wide  margin,  not 
only  for  the  natural  decay  of  the  works,  but 
for  the  advance  of  science,  which  might  render 
them  antiquated.  In  the  metropolis,  reform  in 
the  supply  or  distribution  of  water  was  accepted 
by  Government  and  Parliament  as  a necessity 
and  a duty.  Bat  agreement  on  this  necessity 
had  not  been  arrived  at  without  conflict. 

Business  was  resumed  in  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, and 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Houses  of  the 
Middle  Classes 

was  discussed.  The  special  question  for  con- 
sideration was, — “What  are  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving the  sanitary  condition  of  existing  houses 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  best  mode  of  build- 
ing so  as  to  combine  sanitary  and  commercial 
value  ? ” and  a paper  was  read  upon  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Corbett,  sanitary  engineer  and 
architect  (Manchester).  He  said  the  impx-ove- 
ment  of  existing  houses  would  include  the 
x-emedy  of  acknowledged  defects,  such  as  leaky 
or  ill-arranged  sewers ; also  the  addition  of 
sanitary  comforts,  such  as  improved  warming 
and  ventilation.  Municipal  or  other  health 
regulations  scarcely  touched  existing  dwellings  ; 
and  it  was  very  difficult  for  a tenant  to  compel 
his  landlord  to  remedy  even  very  serious  de- 
fects. Stringent  local  regulations,  firmly  and 
j udiciously  enforced,  formed  the  best  practicable 
means  of  improving  middle-class  dwellings. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Smeaton  (medical  officer  of  health, 
Nottingham)  also  read  a paper  upon  the  subject. 
He  pointed  out  what  was  required  in  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  the  drainage 
in  new  houses  in  Nottingham,  and  discussed 
how  far  it  was  necessary  to  modify  these  re- 
quirements in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  im- 
provement of  houses  of  older  construction. 
With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  wall-papers 
with  arsenical  pigments,  he  said  that  was  a 
sanitary  defect  common  in  middle-class  houses. 
His  attention  had  been  forcibly  drawn  to  the 
matter  by  certain  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning 
which  had  occurred  from  this  cause  in  his  own 
district,  and  he  doubted  not  that  cases  of  a 


similar  nature  were  more  frequent  than  was 
generally  supposed.  There  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  using  papei's  devoid 
of  this  poisonous  colouring  matter,  and  of 
urging  this  as  one  of  the  sanitary  improve- 
ments needed  in  the  houses  of  the  middle 
classes. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Judge  (London),  thought  they  had 
Dot  arrived  at  the  point  when  they  could  call 
upon  the  Legislature  to  compel  middle-class 
people  to  carry  out  any  stated  rules.  They 
interfered  with  the  poor,  perhaps,  because  they 
could  not  offer  any  opposition.  What  was 
required  was  to  educate  the  people  with  regard 
to  sanitary  matters  as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  said  it  appeared  that 
they  were  only  just  beginning  to  understand  the 
real  causes  of  many  of  the  evils  from  which 
society  suffered.  There  were  certain  movements 
of  subterraneous  waters  which  often  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  disease.  Where  there  was 
the  least  amount  of  ground  water  present, 
disease  was  most  rife.  It  was  remarkable  that 
in  years  like  this,  when  for  months  wo  had  had  a 
steady  downpour,  we  had  an  abnormal  death- 
rate,  for  speaking  generally  all  wee  years  were 
healthy  years,  and  all  dry  years  unhealthy. 
Very  many  of  the  evils  from  which  we  suffei'ed 
wero  due  to  imperfect  drainage  works  and  house 
connexions  that  were  carried  out  in  our  towns. 
He  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  system 
of  living  in  “ flats,”  as  in  London  and  Scotland, 
remarking  that  it  would  be  found,  upon  exami- 
nation, to  be  more  economical  and  healthy  than 
the  system  commonly  adopted.  He  condemned 
the  practice  of  sleeping  in  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  in  underground  apartments. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Fox  (Lymm)  said  he  believed  they 
did  not  know  all  the  evils  that  arose  in  houses 
from  ill-constructed  sewers.  Chronic  headache 
was  invariably  found  where  there  was  an  ill- 
constructed  closet  in  a house.  He  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  placing  of  baths  in  dwelling- 
houses.  He  should  like  it  to  be  made  compul- 
sory upon  every  builder  or  owner  of  property  to 
have  a bath  put  into  every  house  he  erected. 
The  great  leading  principle  of  house  safety  was 
disconnexion  from  the  sewer,  and  the  proper 
ventilation  of  pipes  through  which  noxious 
gases  pass. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  said  that  until  people 
educated  themselves  to  undei'stand  that  sanitary 
was  synonymous  with  commercial  value,  existing 
or  future  houses  would  not  be  erected  with  due 
regard  to  healthy  considerations.  As  the  result 
of  twenty-five  years’  active  practice  of  sanitary 
work,  he  held  that  the  evils  of  bad  drainage 
might  be  remedied  at  comparatively  small 
expense.  He  believed  that  25i.  to  301.  expendi- 
ture would  be  all  that  was  required  to  effect  a 
complete  ventilation  in  a medium-sized  house. 
If  people  were  only  educated  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject,  the  present  legislation  would  be 
sufficient.  It  was  to  the  interest  both  of  occu- 
piers and  owners  of  houses  to  keep  their  premises 
in  good  sanitary  condition. 

Dr.  Fox  moved,  “ That  this  section,  whilst  not 
prepared  to  recommend  at  the  present  time  an 
entire  conformity  of  rural  to  urban  powers,  is, 
nevertheless,  firmly  of  opinion  that  such  distinc- 
tion is  maintained  with  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
community  in  regard  to  control  of  new  buildings, 
and  they  would  urge  the  council  to  recommend 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  the  logical  and 
practical  necessity  that  exists  in  regard  to 
health  in  any  future  amendment  of  the  law  for 
enacting  and  imposing  building  laws  that  shall 
be  of  equal  obligation  on  both  town  and 
country.” 

Dr.  Haviland  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
carried. 


An  English  Spelling  Reform  Association 

has  been  established,  and  pr  -poses  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  distribute  information  on  the 
subject  of  spelling  reform  ; to  collect  works  on 
spelling  reform,  and  to  preserve  copies  of  articles 
beariug  on  the  subject  from  periodicals;  to 
institute  and  watch  experiments  on  teaching  to 
read,  spell,  and  pronounce,  with  reformed 
systems ; and  to  promote  lectures  and  public 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  informa- 
tion on  spelling  reform,  and  for  memorialising 
public  bodies  in  its  favour.  In  view  of  the  great 
number  of  considerations  which  will  have  to  be 
weighed  before  adopting  any  one  mode  of  re- 
constituting English  orthography,  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association  abstains  for  the  present 
from  recommending  any  particular  scheme.  If 
the  Association  proceed  cautiously  and  wisely, 
it  may  effect  improvements. 
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THE  DECORATION  OF  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS: 

STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  Art  Department  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  on  the  2nd  inst.,  the  special  question 
for  consideration  was,  “ What  subjects  are  most 
suitable  for  the  pictorial  decoration  of  public 
buildings  in  this  country,  and  on  whom  should 
the  selection  rest  ? ” and  in  connexion  with  it  a 
paper  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R..A,  on  “ The 
Decoration  of  Public  Buildings,”  was  read  by 
Mr.  Boyes,  the  active  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Watts  said  that  the  interest  taken  in  art 
by  Manchester  was  among  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times.  It  was  not  much  that  art 
should  be  the  fashion  with  those  who  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  get  rid  of  time,  but  a strong  desire 
for  its  presence  in  cities  devoted  to  manufac- 
ture, like  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  proved  in 
them  a real  sense  of  its  value, — a value  greater 
to  an  overworked  nation  than  to  any  other,  as 
no  thoughtful  mind  could  doubt.  To  provide 
interest  and  pleasure  for  a weary  and  disquieted 
population  (interest  and  pleasure  that  could 
only  tend  to  develop  the  finer  qualities)  was  one 
of  the  wisest  uses  to  which  our  energies  could 
be  applied,  and  had  become  a duty  to  all  who 
had  any  patriotic  feeling.  To  propose  art  as  a 
panacea  for  all  such  evils  as  intemperance  and 
the  like  would  be  absurd ; but  art  and  music, 
setting  aside  their  value  as  supplying  the  places 
of  amusement  which  our  age  had  outgrown, 
were  at  least  healthful  influences  and  necessary 
portions  of  that  general  education  in  which 
alone  there  was  hope.  Public  buildings  might 
be  turned  into  great  picture-books,  leading  to 
considerable  cultivation,  in  addition  to  affording 
a permanent  source  of  pleasure.  Nor  would 
our  gain  end  there.  Art  itself  had  need  of  the 
opportunities  that  would  be  so  afforded  for  its 
best  development.  The  truest  and  most  natural 
expression  of  painting  and  sculpture  was  called 
forth  in  their  alliance  with  architecture,  each 
being  really  imperfect  in  itself,  and  each  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  the  other  to  render  the  har- 
mony perfect.  Having  put  in  a plea  for  art  in 
connexion  with  church  decoration,  remarking 
that  in  church  decoration  the  artist  found  the 
greatest  and  noblest  opportunities,  Mr.  Watts 
observed  that  the  growing  conviction  that  it 
was  of  all  things  important  to  provide  amuse- 
ment and  interest  for  the  overstrained  popula- 
tion at  large  had  given  rise  to  a strong  opinion 
that  music  and  art  must  come  more  and  more 
into  every-day  life ; not  as  trifles  to  be  taken 
np  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  but  as 
occupations  as  necessary  to  our  well-being  as 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  working, — essen- 
tial parts,  in  fact,  of  our  social  existence.  Music 
of  the  very  best  kind  was  really  widely  known 
and  cared  for,  and  to  give  a similar  advantage 
to  art  wider  and  more  popular  opportunities 
of  instructing  and  improving  the  decoration  of 
public  buildings  were  necessary.  The  best 
national  Bchool  of  decorative  art  could  only  be 
created  by  means  of  the  decoration  of  national 
buildingB.  This  was  important  at  the  present 
moment  for  the  sake  of  the  progress  of  art ; 
important  also  as  a valuable  source  of  instruc- 
tive amusement  to  a hard-working  population ; 
and  further,  important  as  regarded  the  future  of 
any  town,  by  giving  it  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers  and  foreigners,  and  life  even  after  its 
manufactories  might  be  silent  and  dead.  Nor 
should  Art  present  herself  to  Manchester  merely 
as  one  of  the  “ Graces.”  When  a certain  natural 
sense  of  art  died  out,  no  handiwork  would  be 
done  with  pleasure,  and  therefore  nothing  would 
be  really  well  done.  The  progress  of  invention 
was  bringing  mechanical  aid  more  and  more 
into  use,  and  usurping  more  and  more  the  place 
of  the  skilled  workman’s  eye  and  hand.  The 
inevitable  must  be  accepted,  and  we  must  submit 
to  the  dynasty  of  machinery,  although  the  fact 
remained  that,  wherever  its  rule  extended,  cold- 
ness and  death  replaced  pulsation  and  life.  We 
might  in  auy  cise  direct  our  efforts  so  as  to 
maintain  the  life  of  art  in  work  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. From  the  most  material  point  of  view,  if 
we  depended  upon  machinery  alone,  we  could 
not  hope  to  maintain  pre-eminence  in  workman- 
ship, and  earnest  attention  to  what  belonged  to 
the  human  and  artistic  qualities  of  any  work, 
and  the  careful  cultivation  of  all  such,  became  a 
matter  of  peculiar  importance  in  a manufac- 
turing city.  To  nurture  and  develop  national 
art  and  song,  not  as  a luxury,  but  as  a necessity 
to  the  people,  should  be  the  earnest  task  of  all 
who  had  leisure  and  means.  Yet,  without  the 


habitual  presence  of  art  in  the  decoration  of 
public  buildings,  it  could  only  be  a luxury  un- 
known in  every-day  life,  and  valueless  to  the 
history  of  the  nation.  It  might  also  be  said  that 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  art  from  its  natural 
place,  viz.,  the  walls  of  our  public  buildings, 
many  fine  historical  subjects  that  needed  large 
space  and  large  treatment  had  never  been  de- 
lineated at  all,  and  some  of  the  greatest  quali- 
ties of  our  national  character,  such  as  solidity, 
manliness,  sense  of  right  and  duty,  courage  in 
danger,  perseverance  under  difficulties,  &c.,  had 
been  chronicled  in  literature,  but  were  left 
untold  to  us  in  the  language  of  art.  It  was, 
however,  easier  to  lament  than  to  avert,  to  pull 
down  than  to  construct.  It  might,  perhaps, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  suggest  an  experiment 
that  need  not  be  costly.  What  he  would  suggest 
was  the  building  of  a music-room,  large,  yet 
perfectly  simple  in  structure,  to  be  decorated 
with  simple  designs,  wholly  carried  out  and 
completed,  fitted,  and  ornamented  by  students 
and  workmen.  They  should  proceed,  of  course, 
under  direction  and  supervision,  encourage- 
ment being  especially  given  to  workmen  for  the 
elaboration  of  all  the  structural  parts,  no 
matter  how  long  a time  they  might  take  in 
completion.  This  room  should  be  devoted 
(even,  perhaps,  before  the  final  perfecting  of  its 
decoration)  to  the  performance  of  the  music 
most  essentially  peculiar  to  England,  music  but 
too  little  valued  in  these  days,  part-songs,  glees, 
madrigals,  &c.  The  walls  of  the  room  should 
be  painted  by  students  with  copies  of  the  best 
and  simplest  examples  known  to  us  ; or  better 
still,  they  might  here  enlarge  and  reproduce  some 
of  the  really  admirable  designs  that  appeared 
in  the  Graphic  and  other  illustrated  papers, — 
contemporary  subjects  for  the  most  part,  such 
as  “ Manning  the  Lifeboat,”  &c.  Were  these  to 
prove  failures,  no  matter;  the  walls  could  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  as  slates  were  at 
school.  Perhaps,  so  encouraged,  and  with  such 
exercise-ground  for  his  faculties,  the  human 
soul  that  now  toiled  at  bis  dull  work  amid  smoke 
and  grime  might  develope  extraordinary  quali- 
ties, bringing  to  bear  upon  his  new  interest  a 
more  hearty  exertion  than  was  common  to  those 
who  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  and  perchance 
producing  magnificent  though  somewhat  stern 
and  rugged  results,  from  which  a great  national 
school  might  spring  hereafter.  A national  art 
in  a large  sense  was  necessary  to  our  future 
position  in  history,  and  it  was  probable  that  with 
due  encouragement,  such  an  art,  fraught  with 
great  vigour  and  character,  might  yet  arise. 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  G.  Aitchison  was  of  opinion  that  the 
decoration  of  public  buildings  might  be  more 
extensively  indulged  in,  such  towns  as  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  being  in  a position  easily 
to  devote  a small  portion  of  the  enormous 
wealth  contained  in  them  to  that  purpose.  The 
difficulty  to  be  contended  with  was  the  climate 
of  England,  and  the  smoke  and  dust  of  large 
towns.  He  hoped  to  see  many  public  buildings 
decorated  with  highly  interesting  historical  or 
local  subjects  in  mosaic, — the  material  which  he 
considered  most  suitable. 

Professor  Walker  (Owens  College)  considered 
that  if  in  elementary  schools  some  little  indica- 
tion of  right  principles  were  implanted  by  means 
of  even  a few  lessons  or  lecture  lessons,  there 
would  be  implanted  in  the  national  mind  a germ 
which  would  ultimately  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Mr.  Statham  remarked  that  attention  to  art 
in  our  primary  schools  would  in  the  next  genera- 
tion produce  good  results. 

Mr.  Alderman  J.  Thompson  bore  testimony 
to  the  value  which  the  labours  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  suggestions  made  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting  had  been  to  those  who  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  erection,  and  more  especially  the 
decoration,  of  the  Town- hall. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  Agnew)  in  closing  the 
discussion,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  much 
might  be  looked  for  from  an  encouragement  of 
a system  of  teaching  with  respect  to  art  matters 
in  our  primary  schools.  The  style  of  decoration 
which  he  thought  most  suitable  for  our  public 
buildings  was  mosaic. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  read  a paper  on  “ By  what 
means  can  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  be 
induced  to  buy  examples  of  good  art  ? ” of 
which  the  following  is  a summary: — -Photo- 
graphs, photo- engravings,  and  chromo-litho- 
graphs of  good  pictures  are  now  so  cheap  that 
well-paid  workpeople  can  afford  to  buy  several 
such  copies  every  year.  The  crowds  of  work- 
people round  printsellers’  windows  show  that 
good  pictures  have  some  interest  for  workpeople. 


Why  is  it  that,  as  a rule,  only  worthless  e; 
gravings  and  coloured  prints  are  found  in  the 
houses?  The  chief  reasons  probably  are  tb 
few  workpeople  know  that  some  copies  of  go' 
pictures  are  cheap,  and  they  do  not  know  enou  i i 
about  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  they  see  > 
care  very  deeply  for  them.  For  while  oner 
the  functions  of  pictures  is  to  give  pleasure  n . 
beautiful  form  and  colour,  pictures,  as  simp 
beautiful  things,  cannot  compete  with  flow4 
and  clouds.  To  have  enduring  interest,  pictux! 
must  excite  thought  and  feeling,  and  they  c?  i 
only  do  this  when  the  things  which  they  rep:; 
sent  are  familiar  to  us,  or  closely  connected  wr 
things  which  are  familiar  to  us.  At  prese; 
owing  to  workpeople’s  ignorance  of  the  subjer 
of  the  noblest  kind  of  pictures,  only  pictu  x I 
which  cannot  interest  any  one  deeply,  inter*", 
many  of  them  at  all.  But  if  the  culture i' 
workpeople  is  to  be  deeply  influenced  by  a; 
those  pictures  which,  when  understood,  havet' 
greatest  power  to  interest,  must  be  made  < l 
telligible  to  them.  I suggest  that  in  every  to*  ' 
a number  of  people  conversant  with  art  Bhot 
select  such  good  cheap  copies  of  pictures  m. 
they  think  can  be  made  interesting  to  wo 
people  by  explanation,  and  that  they  hr 
printed  on  slips  of  paper, — one  of  which  sh 
be  sold  with  each  copy, — a statement  of  tb 
reasons  for  ohoosing  it,  a brief  criticism  of 
merits  and  defects,  an  explanation  of  id 
incident  or  thing  which  it  represents,  and  of  i 
connexion  existing  between  what  it  repress*':- 
and  incidents  or  things  known  to  most  wo  i . 
people ; the  price  of  the  copy  and  of  a sim; 
frame  for  it.  If  printsellers  would  not  sell  t>9 
chosen  copies  and  the  printed  slips,  a collect-; 
could  be  placed  in  the  local  picture-gallery! 
arrangements  be  made  for  their  being  soldi >. 
the  local  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffus:' 
of  Useful  Knowledge.  In  Manchester,  - c 
work  of  choosing  and  explaining  copies  i.e 
pictures  would  probably  be  undertaken  by 
committee  of  the  Art  Museum,  who  have  alretl  u 
undertaken  to  provide  all  the  pictures  in  tin 
collection  with  explanation  and  criticism.  , 

Street  Architecture. 

On  the  3rd  inst.  Mr.  J.  Murgatroyd,  F.R.I.Bi 
read  a paper  on  the  question,  “ Is  it  possible  i, 
desirable  to  establish  regulations  for  the  i 
provement  of  street  architecture  and  for  ; : 
prevention  of  the  disfigurement  of  towns  ri  v 
cities  ? ” He  said  the  regulations  which  mi 
be  made  divided  themselves  naturally  into  t‘ □ 
classes, — (1)  Those  having  for  their  object  i t 
regulation  of  the  line  of  frontage,  the  enf or. 6 
ment  of  such  methods  of  construction  as  wc 
tend  to  check  the  spread  of  fire  and  disel>> 
and  the  determination  of  such  further  meth 
of  construction  as  to  materials  and  strength  i 
would  tend  to  the  safety  of  the  publio  ani 
the  inhabitants  of  the  buildings ; and  (2)  Tb 
having  for  their  object  the  enforcement  of  so 
predetermined  design  as  regarded  the  archi'i 
tural  treatment  of  a whole  street  or. of  o 
distinct  sections  of  it,  or,  as  a smaller  aim  si 
the  ensuring  of  a certain  minimum  standard  i 
excellence  of  design  in  individual  buildings.  ;; 
regarded  the  first  class,  the  objects  soul 
would  appear  to  fall  very  properly  under : i 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities,  who  alrei 
all  over  the  kingdom  had  taken  them  in  h: 
more  or  less  successfully.  As  to  the  second  p- 
of  his  subject,  we  found  that  the  architect! 
charm  in  old  cities  lay  iu  the  absence  of 
mality  and  monotony,  and  he  argued  tbatl 
made  a great  mistake  in  planning  our  n 
streets  as  regarded  their  direction  by  mak 
them  straight,  and  as  regarded  their  in  ten 
tion  by  making  them  at  right  angles.  He  ci  i 
to  the  general  conclusion  that  it  was  desirr 
that  the  local  authorities  should  regulate  ; 
position,  width,  and  angles  of  intersection  of  j>. 
streets  ; that  they  should  determine  an  aver 
height  for  the  elevations  of  the  buildings  ; t: 
they  should  within  reasonable  limits  permit,! 
not  too  profusely,  the  project  of  balconies  i 
oriel  windows,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  • 
access  of  light  to  the  street.  He  thought  s 
that  it  was  desirable  that  elevations  of  prop4 
buildings  should  be  submitted  to  the 
authorities,  and  that  they  should  have  a pa 
to  veto  the  carrying  out  of  any  design  wh 
was  not  sufficiently  good  for  the  neighbourly 
it  always  beiog  understood  that  an  appeal 
their  decision  should  be  referred  to  some  ar 
tect  of  known  ability,  whose  proclivities  w<- 
not  be  adverse  to  the  style  of  building  propo; 
Beyond  that  he  did  not  think  it  desirable  ; 
any  authority  should  travel. 
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i A lengthy  discussion  ensued. — Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes 
as  of  opinion  that  in  such  matters  as  street 
lardings  and  girder  bridges  wholesome  control 
ight  be  exercised ; but  he  did  not  think  that 
i would  be  possible  or  desirable  to  establish 
gulations  as  to  what  style  of  architecture 
ould  be  adopted  in  any  street  or  city.  That 
huld  be  an  undue  infringement  of  the  liberty 
i the  subject,  and,  if  established,  would  have  a 
Badency  to  reduce  everything  to  the  dead  level 
monotony. — Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke  remarked  that 
3 submitting  of  one  architect’s  plans  to 
Mother,  as  was  suggested  in  the  paper,  had 
Bn  found  to  work  badly.  He  did  not  assent 
the  opinion  that  streets  should  always  be 
. rved.  We  suffered  much  from  the  girder 
dges  and  other  montrosities  which  were 
ing  perpetrated. — Mr.  Statham  agreed  with 
. ich'  that  had  been  said  about  the  horrible 
aightness  of  modern  streets,  but  deprecated 
Sj  :empts  to  introduce  picturesqueness  by  means 
i forming  winding  streets.  Such  picturesque- 
;:s  would  always  betray  itself  as  a produced 
ict. — Mr.  G.  Aitchison  expressed  his  non- 
rlicurrence  in  the  idea  of  making  all  the  houses 
any  given  general  plan  in  even  a short 
: ,aet,  and  advocated  the  use  in  house-building 
ill  polished  granite  or  glazed  ornamental 
-jks. — The  Chairman,  the  Hon.  Dudley  For- 
i cue,  said  he  did  not  think  they  could  enforce 
nn  any  private  parties  who  were  laying  out 
i.  ir  lands  the  necessity  of  following  the  line  of 
,'.uty,  considering  the  value  of  land.  A great 
i 1,  as  regarded  Btreet  architecture,  must 
jiend  on  public  taste,  controlled  by  the  judg- 
l;at  of  an  appreciative  populace. 


I RICKS  AND  STONE  FROM  FURNACE 
SLAG. 

intf  our  earlier  volumes  many  suggestions  were 
: le  for  the  utilisation  of  the  enormous  amount 
iihcoria  or  refuse  produced  by  blast-furnaces 
oirarious  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  have 
im  accounts  of  various  endeavours  made  to 
i g this  about  with  good  effect.  Some  time 
e,  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of  Middlesbrough-on- 
i 3,  directed  his  attention  to  the  utilisation  of 
unproductive  material,  and  after  about  five 
rs  of  study,  experiment,  and  practical  re- 
I .•ch,  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting  the  conver- 
l of  blast-furnaoe  slag  into  various  forms, 

' in  applying  it  to  several  industrial  pur- 
( us  upon  a practical  and  commercial  scale ; 

| has  succeeded  in  utilising  it  for  the  manu- 
ure  of  building  - bricks,  concrete,  cement, 
tar,  and  slag-wool.  The  various  processes 
ewnvereion  and  manufacture  are  carried  on 
er  Mr.  Wood’s  management  at  the  Cleveland 
if  Works  at  Middlesbrough,  which,  together 
cu  the  adjoining  Tees  Iron  Works,  belong  to 
srs.  Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease,  & Co.,  of  which 
er  works  Mr.  Wood  is  also  the  manager;  from 
ie  the  Blag  is  obtained.  At  the  iron  works 
slag  is  run  from  the  blast  furnaces  into  two 
Brent  machines,  one  of  which  produces  a 
•8e  kind  of  shingle,  and  the  other  a fine 
1.  For  making  shingle  the  liquid  slag  is  run 
ct  from  the  blast  furnaces  on  to  a circular 
: zontal  rotative  table,  composed  of  thick 
8 of  iron  kept  cool  by  having  water  circu- 
d through  them.  The  table,  which  revolves 
'lv,  carries  the  slag  round  to  a certain  point, 
;ivhich  time  it  has  solidified.  At  that  point 
n hcounters  a stream  of  water,  which  further 
s it,  and  soon  after  it  comes  against  a set 
orapers,  which  break  it  up  and  clear  it  off 
i table,  delivering  it  into  wagons  placed 
w,  and  which  convey  it  away.  For  pro- 
ng  Blag-sand,  the  slag  is  run  from  the  blast 
ace  into  a hollow  wheel  revolving  upon  a 
,zontal  axis,  and  fitted  with  iron  buckets 
Ie.  A bath  of  water  is  maintained  inside 
wheel  at  the  bottom,  and  is  kept  in  a state 
iolent  agitation  by  the  revolving  action.  As 
molten  slag  enters  the  body  of  water  it  is 
>i  liediately  disintegrated  and  assumes  the 
i of  sand,  the  water  taking  up  the  heat 
i the  molten  slag  and  giving  it  off  in  the 
)e  of  steam.  A constant  flow  of  water  is 
Qtained  into  the  machine,  and  the  sand  is 
irated  from  it  and  elevated  to  the  top  of  the 
hine  by  the  bucket-plates,  which  are  perfo- 
d.  Arrived  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
hine,  the  slag  sand  is  dropped  into  a spout, 
thence  finds  its  way  into  wooden  wagons, 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  slag  works  for 
ufacture. 

1 'p6  8Iflg  works  occupy  a main  building, 
ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  with  | 


basement  beneath,  and  engine-house,  boiler- 
house,  and  other  accessories  annexed.  This 
building  was  constructed  of  slag  cement  con- 
crete, composed  of  four  parts  of  Blag-shingle  to 
one  part  of  cement,  and  it  forms  a very  solid 
and  comparatively  indestructible  structure. 
The  slag-sand  is  brought  here  from  the  blast- 
furnace, and  is  tipped  into  stores  below,  whence 
it  is  elevated  to  the  top  floor,  by  means  of  a 
hoist,  which  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  safety- 
brake,  designed  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  special 
manufacture  in  this  building  is  that  of  bricks, 
and  in  carrying  this  out  two  machines  are  used, 
one  having  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bodmer, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Wood.  For  the  Wood 
machine  the  sand  is  delivered  into  a hopper, 
through  a coarse  screen,  which  retains  any 
pieces  of  slag  or  other  substances  which  may 
have  found  their  way  into  the  sand.  Arrived  at 
the  floor  below,  the  sand  is  automatically 
measured  on  a revolving  cylinder,  divided  on 
the  outside  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper.  From  another  hopper  selenitic  lime, 
in  powder,  is  also  measured  by  a similar  con- 
trivance, and  the  two  substances  unite  in  one 
shoot,  where  they  become  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime.  The 
mixture  is  carried  down  through  a hopper  into 
the  pug-mill  of  the  brick-making  machine, 
where  the  two  substances  are  further  incorpo. 
rated.  This  machine  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wood, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  considerable  experience 
with  another  machine,  which  it  has  to  some 
extent  superseded.  Mr.  Wood’s  brick-machine 
has  a horizontal  circular  rotating  moulding- 
table,  which  contains  six  pairs  of  moulds,  four 
bricks  being  pressed  at  the  same  time.  During 
the  time  of  pressing,  which  is  effected  by 
direct  mechanical  pressure,  the  table  remains 
stationary,  and  at  the  same  time  four  other 
moulds  are  being  filled,  and  the  remaining  four 
are  delivering  the  pressed  bricks.  As  they  are 
delivered  they  are  taken  off  the  machine  by  two 
girls,  and  are  removed  to  an  air-drying  shed, 
the  machine  producing  from  11,000  to  12,000 
brioks  per  day.  There  they  remain  for  a week 
or  ten  days,  after  which  they  are  stacked  in  the 
open  air  to  harden,  which  occupies  another  five 
weeks  or  so,  when  the  bricks  are  ready  for  the 
market.  The  bricks  thus  produced  are  very 
tough.  They  do  not  split  when  a nail  is  driven 
into  them,  and  are  largely  used  for  interior 
work,  for  which  they  are  well  adapted  from  the 
regularity  of  their  surface  and  other  qualities. 
They  find  a good  market  in  London,  and  are  not 
subject  to  breakage  in  transit.  According  to  a 
certificate  recently  issued  frotnKirkaldy’s  testing 
works,  some  bricks  taken  from  a stock  three 
years  old  were  not  crushed  until  a pressure  of 
21  tons  had  been  reached  ; others  taken  from  a 
stock  four  months  old  were  crushed  with  nine 
tons  pressure,  thus  showing  not  only  unusual 
toughness  and  strength,  but  that  they  were 
greatly  improved  by  age. 

In  another  department  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  stone  is  carried  on,  the  stone  being 
moulded  into  chimney-pieces,  window-heads, 
balnstrading,  and  outside  ornamental  builders’ 
work  generally.  The  stone  is  composed  of  two 
parts  and  a half  of  finely  pulverised  slag  and 
two  parts  and  a half  of  ground  brick  to  one  part 
of  Portland  cement.  The  mixture  is  run  into 
moulds,  and  sets  quickly,  the  articles  being 
ready  for  the  market  in  four  or  five  day: 
Besides  bricks  and  stone  articles,  the  slag  : 
used  for  making  mortar,  cement,  and  concrete. 
The  mortar  is  a mixture  of  slag  and  common 
lime,  the  cement  being  composed  of  the  same 
materials,  with  the  addition  of  iron  oxides.  Slag 
cement  also  forms  the  subject  of  a recent  inven. 
tion  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome,  who  has  pro- 
duced some  very  remarkable  results.  His  cement 
consists  of  a mixture  of  slag-sand  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  lime  to 
one  part  of  slag-sand.  These  are  burnt  toge- 
ther, and  experiments  show  the  result  to  be  a 
cement  possessing  nearly  30  per  cent,  greater 
strength  than  Portland  cement. 


“BUILDINGS  AND  LANDSCAPE.” 


City  of  London  School  Competition. — At 

the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  special  premiums  of  50 1.  were 
voted  to  the  authors  of  “ L,”  “ Move,”  and 
“ Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat,”  for  the  ability 
shown  in  those  designs.  “L”  is  by  Messrs. 
Oliver  & Leeson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
“ Move,”  by  Messrs.  J.  & S.  Flint  Clarkson,  of 
Great  Ormond-street,  London.  Mr.  Deputy 
Fowler  gave  notice  of  a motion  to  allow  50 1.  to 
each  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors. 


We  reproduce  this  week  the  sketches  in  illus- 
tration of  the  paper  under  the  above  title  read  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  in  the  Art  Section  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress  at  Manchester  on  the 
3rd  inst.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
paper : — 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  position  and  charac- 
ter of  the  buildings  introduced  into  a landscape 
have  some  influence  on  the  landscape  itself, 
good  or  bad,  according  as  the  building  is  designed 
and  placed  so  as  to  compose  well  with  the  lines 
of  the  landscape  and  harmonise  with  its  charac- 
ter, or  the  reverse.  To  make  an  effort  towards 
the  former  is  almost  a social  duty,  since,  though 
the  comfort  of  the  house  as  a residence  concerns 
the  owner  and  his  friends  only,  its  appearance 
in  the  landscape  concerns  all  who  pass  by.  The 
picturesque  relation  of  buildings  to  landscape 
depends,  however,  on  qualities  difficult  to 
define,  and  is  largely  influenced  by  association. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  an  essay  on  “ The 
Sources  of  Architectural  Types,”  has  endeavoured 
to  frame  a theory  of  the  subject.  He  says  thac 
he  was  struck  by  the  incongruity,  in  a landscape 
in  one  of  our  exhibitions,  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a symmetrical  Greek  building  in  a 
mountainous  and  somewhat  wild  landscape,  and 
considered  that  in  such  a case  the  artist  had 
sinned  against  that  unity  which  is  essential  to 
a good  picture.  When  the  other  constituents  of 
a landscape,  he  says,  have  irregular  forms,  the 
structures  introduced  must  have  irregular  forms, 
that  they  may  seem  to  form  part  of  the  land- 
scape. “ A castle,”  he  continues,  “ which  is 
more  irregular  than  any  other  kind  of  building, 
pleases  most  when  seated  amid  crags  ar,d 
precipices,  while  a castle  on  a plain  seems  an 
incongruity.  The  partly  regular  and  partly 
irregular  forms  of  our  old  farmhouses  and  our 
gabled  Gothic  manors  and  abbeys  appear  quite 
in  harmony  with  an  undulating  wooded  country. 
In  towns  we  prefer  symmetrical  architecture, 
and  in  towns  it  produces  in  us  no  feeling  of  in- 
congruity, because  all  surrounding  things,  men, 
horses,  and  vehicles,  are  symmetrical  also.” 
His  conclusion  is  that  in  the  choice  of  such 
forms  men  are  unconsciously  influenced  by  the 
forms  around  them. 

This  simple  and  consistent  theory  has  the 
drawback  of  some  other  very  consistent 
theories, — it  is  in  opposition  to  the  facts.  If  it 
be  true  that  men  are  thus  influenced  in  archi- 
tectural design  by  their  surroundings,  how  is  it 
that  so  many  of  the  Greek  temples  are  actually 
found  on  broken  and  irregular  sites,  and  that 
the  Parthenon  itself,  the  most  minutely  symme- 
trical building  in  existence,  stands  on  a precipi- 
tous and  irregular  crag  ? Again,  let  it  be  true 
that  a castle  appears  suitable  on  a precipitous 
site,  and  ia  out  of,  place  on  a plain,  this 
cannot  be  because  the  castle  is  “ the  most  irre- 
gular form  of  building,”  as  it  very  frequently  is 
quite  the  reverse ; and  on  the  other  hand  the 
farmhouse  or  cottage  may  be  as  irregular  as 
you  please,  but  yet  will  not  appear  suitable  on 
a craggy  site.  We  must  look  a little  more  into 
the  matter  to  get  the  true  philosophy  of  it. 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  Greek  temple  it 
may  be  observed  at  once  that  the  method  of 
connecting  it  with  the  landscape  has  something 
to  do  with  the  result.  If  we  plant  a symmetrical 
Greek  temple  right  on  a stretch  of  broken 
ground  (as  in  fig.  1 of  the  sketches),  no  doubt 
it  will  seem  in  too  harsh  contrast  with  the  scene. 
If,  however,  we  place  it  on  an  artificial  platform, 
and  connect  this  platform  gradually  with  the 
landscape  by  paths  and  flights  of  steps  (fig.  2), 
the  abruptness  of  the  transition  is  carried  off, 
and  the  building  seems  quite  in  its  place.  After 
having  once  established  this  necessary  connexion 
between  the  building  and  the  landscape,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  contrast  between  the  lines  of 
the  building  and  of  the  landscape  is  rather  an 
advantage  than  otherwise  in  point  of  effect,  and 
that  the  rough  and  irregular  lines  of  the  lands- 
cape give  the  more  emphasis  to  the  graceful 
and  humanising  expression  of  the  building.  As 
an  instance  of  this  we  may  take  the  scene  fig.  3, 
from  Claude’s  “Liber  Yeritatis,”  where  the 
temple  is  placed  on  the  crag  and  the  castellated 
architecture  below,  and  where  the  temple  in 
this  position  seems  to  impart  a peculiar  elegance 
and  grace  of  expression  to  the  landscape.  In 
fig.  4 I have  drawn  the  same  landscape  again, 
reversing  the  architecture  and  placing  a castle 
on  the  top  of  the  crag ; but  I think  it  is  at  least 
an  open  question  whether  the  composition  is 
improved  thereby. 

To  consider  the  subject  more  generally  it 
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may  be  said  that  the  relation  of  the  building, 
and  especially  of  the  domestio  building  to  the 
landscape  is  threefold  in  its  nature.  _ there  is 
the  relation  of  character  and  association,  ot 
material,  and  of  position  or  composition.  Cha- 
racter and  association  form  conjointly  the  first 
element,  for  they  are  in  fact  nearly  inseparable, 
and  the  influence  of  association  is  -what  really 
explains  the  connexion  between  castles  and 
rocky  landscapes,  which  as  a fact  is  indisputable, 
although  the  reason  assigned  for  it  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  untenable.  A castle  is  by 
association  and  in  appearance  a building  in- 
tended as  a stronghold,  either  a refuge  in  a 
comparatively  inaccessible  position  or  a defence 
placed  in  a commanding  position.  If  we  place 
a building  imitating  this  stronghold  style  on  a 
plain  and  amid  obviously  peaceful  or  pastoral 
surroundings,  it  does  at  once  appear  out  of 
place,  because  such  strength  and  massiveness 
are  thrown  away  on  a building  placed  in  a 
situation  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  such  exposure  to  the 
weather  as  to  render  extra  thickness  and 
massiveness  necessary  for  resisting  the  action  of 
tempest,  for  this  again  is  part  of  the  association 
which  renders  the  castle  character  most  suitable 
in  an  exposed  situation.  In  fig.  5,  representing 
Udnv  Castle  in  Scotland  (before  the  recent 
alterations  and  additions),  the  aspect  of  the 
castle,  though  it  is  symmetrical  enough,  seems 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  smooth  lawn  from 
which  it  rises  ; we  expect  to  see  such  a building 
situated  rather  as  indicated  in  fig.  6.  Borthwick 
Castle  (fig.  7)  illustrates  the  natural  and  suit- 
able position  of  a building  of  this  character. 
Fig.  8 is  a composition  by  Repton,  the  landscape- 
gardener,  who  has  been  immortalised  by  Jane 
Austen,*  and  is  a good  instance  of  the  false 
and  pretentions  in  architectural  character.  It 
is  of  course  an  imitation  castle,  and  offends  our 
taste  not  only  from  this  fact  but  from  the  utter 
unsuitability  of  its  position,  for  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages  people  understood  the  conditions 
of  fortification  better  than  to  place  a castle 
amid  woods  which  would  have  given  cover  for 
an  attacking  party  up  to  its  very  walls.  And 
it  may  be  further  said  that  Spencer’s  theory 
in  regard  to  the  subject  is  so  far  from  true,  that 
(as  Mr.  Fergusson  has  pointed  out)  the  irre- 
gular piles  of  many  of  the  French  Gothic 
cathedrals  and  churches  only  appear  well  in  the 
midst  of  the  clinging  masses  of  town  houses 
and  would  be  almost  monstrosities  in  the 
country,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  symmetrical 
lines  of  Classic  architecture  harmonise  well 
enough  with  the  undulating  wooded  country  of 
Poussin  and  Claude,  as  in  another  example  from 
the  “ Liber  Yeritatis  ” (fig.  9). 

The  relation  between  building  and  landscape 
as  regards  material  turns  very  much  upon  the 
use,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  natural  building 
material  of  the  district,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
first  rawness  of  new  material  is  worn  off,  is  sure 
to  harmonise  with  the  prevalent  tone  of  the 
landscape  in  a way  in  which  artificial  material 
brought  from  other  localities  never  can.  If  we 
suppose  that  in  such  a quiet  rural  nook  as  ia 
shown  in  fig.  10,  the  old  houses,  Bimply  built  of 
stone  and  timber,  are  condemned  by  an  im- 
proving landlord,  who  proceeds  to  procure 
patent  compressed  bricks  from  Staffordshire, 
and  ornamental  iron  crestings  from  Birming- 
ham, and  builds  a new  streaky-zebra  house 
(fig.  11)  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  the  harmony 
of  °the  landscape  is  at  once  destroyed  ; artificial 
materials,  upon  which  “ the  smell  of  fire  hath 
passed,”  and  which  glare  with  raw  colour  and 
wriggle  in  curious  angles,  have  been  introduced 
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an  the  scene,  and  its  characteristic  unity  of 
effect  and  of  feeling  has  vanished. 


The  most  interesting  phase  of  the  subject, 
owever,  is  that  which  concerns  the  position  of 
le  building  and  of  its  lines  in  reference  to  the 
jading  features  and  lines  of  the  landscape, — 
'hat  painters  call  the  composition  of  the  whole, 
.nd  here  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all  practice 
nd  example  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sect  is  best  when  the  building  is  in  opposition 
o the  lines  of  the  landscape.  Where  we  have 
he  most  craggy  and  precipitous  landscape, 
here  we  require  low  heavy  masses  of  building 
rhich  seem  to  be  a part  of  the  rock  (fig.  12) ; 
heir  higher  elevation  would  only  make  them 
eem  insecure.  Where  we  have  a low  level 
mdscape  (fig.  13)  whose  successive  distances 
Hake  horizontal  lines  across  the  picture,  there 
re  find  the  spire  rises  with  much  effect,  its 
spiring  lines  the  more  emphasised  (as  in  the 
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flat  county  of  Lincolnshire)  by  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  landscape.  Fig.  14  shows  the  out- 
lines of  a composition  of  Turner’s,  of  Salisbury, 
where  the  manner  of  making  the  vertical  lines 
of  the  spire  cut  across  the  horizontal  line  of  the 
Ion  o'  low  hill  behind  is  obviously  intentional, 
and  whether  existing  in  nature,  or  composed  by 
the  painter,  is  equally  to  our  purpose  as  an 
illustration.  Fier-  15  is  from  a rough  sketch 
from  Richard  Wilson’s  sketch-book,  where  the 
uneven  nature  of  the  hilly  landscape  contrasts 
with  the  low  level  lines  of  the  buildings.  Fig.  16 
is  from  a book  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  sketch-book  of  an 
English  architect  on  the  Rhine  some  two  cen- 
turies since,  and  appears  a peculiarly  pleasing 
and  happy  instance  of  harmony  between  the 
buildings  and  the  landscape,  the  castle  frowning 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  church  amid  its 
belt  of  trees  reposing  peacefully  at  the  foot. 
Claude’s  composition  (fig.  17),  again  froni  the 
“ Liber  Yeritatis,”  shows  a similar  kind  of 
disposition  ; the  Classic  temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  the  Medimval  castle  at  the  top  ; and  fig.  18, 
a rough  sketch  of  the  Chateau  d’Amboise  in 
France,  reminds  us  how  special  circumstances 
influence  character  in  these  things,  for  here  we 
see  the  tower  reaching  down  a firm  foot  to  the 
base  of  the  hill  and  guarding  the  precipice, 
while  the  less  defensible  domestic  buildings  are 
placed  in  security  at  the  top.  Fig.  19,  the 
Villa  Madama,  near  Rome,  is  an  example  of  the 
good  effect  that  may  be  produced  by  horizontal 
lines  in  a building  cutting  against  the  sloping 
lines  of  the  hill,  the  horizontally  of  the  building, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  being  increased  by  the 
contrast.  In  fig.  20  two  kinds  of  contrast  are 
combined ; the  lines  of  the  landscape  are  from 
Turner’s  view  of  Greville,  but  I have  altered 
the  architecture  : here  again  the  spire  is  seen 
rising  from  the  flat  country  and  the  low  clumps 
of  trees,  and  the  horizontal  building  occupies 
the  side  of  the  hill  and  is  contrasted  by  its  slope 
and  by  the  vertical  lines  of  the  poplars  ; and 
observe  that  the  small  tower  added  to  the 
building  is  kept  at  the  extremity  furthest  from 
the  hill-side ; had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would 
merely  have  appeared  to  be  crowded  into  the 
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The  influence  of  buildings  in  adding  to  or 
decreasing  the  scale  of  a landscape  is  very  con- 
siderable. In  Claude’s  composition  (fig.  21),  we 
see  how,  having  placed  a castle  near  the  fore- 
ground, he  gives  so  much  increased  value  and 
extent  to  the  middle  distance  by  the  similar 
building  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  in  fact,  in 
the  absence  of  colour  or  other  means  of  giving 
aerial  perspective,  this  distant  building  would 
really  almost  govern  the  perspective  and  pro- 
portion of  the  scene,  and  we  could  make  it 
seem  more  or  less  extensive  by  diminishing  or 
increasing  the  size  of  the  castle.  In  fig.  22 
I have  shown  an  instance  from  my  own  experi- 
ence of  a building,  a reservoir  for  water,  com- 
pletely dwarfing  the  scale  of  a landscape  by 
being  designed  exactly  like  a common  form  of 
small  cottage  with  a chimney  at  one  end,  and 
without  any  detail  whatever  from  which  to 
judge  of  its  size,  which  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained on  close  inspection.  Had  it,  even  with 
the  same  general  outline,  been  broken  up  by 
buttresses,  &c.,  as  indicated  in  fig.  23,  this 
falsifying  of  scale  would  have  been  avoided. 
Fig.  24  is  another  bit  of  real  landscape  familiar 
to  me,  and  which  always  gave  me  pleasure  merely 
from  the  peculiarly  happy  manner  in  which  the 
house  (a  common-place  one  enough  in  itself)  is 
placed  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  scene 
seems  to  require ; this  will  be  at  once  evi- 
dent on  comparing  it  with  the  dupli- 
cate of  the  same  view  (fig.  25),  where 
the  house  is  moved  to  another  position.  In 
other  respects  too  the  house  may  affect  the 
whole  feeling  of  the  scene  ; if  it  occupies  (fig.  26) 
a sheltered  position  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  there 
is  a feeling  of  repose  and  retirement  imparted 
to  the  whole  ; if  on  the  contrary  we  place  the 
building  conspicuously  on  a spur  of  the  hill 
(fig.  27),  we  give  to  the  landscape  at  once  an 
expression  of  alertness  and  outlook  which  alters 
its  whole  character.  The  two  next  illustrations 
perhaps  come  more  strictly  under  the  head  of 
character  than  of  composition;  but  their  object 
is  to  illustrate  how  in  a quiet  lake-scene  we  may 
have  a house  of  graceful  villa  character  and 
with  no  apparent  force  of  style,  while  if  we  are 
called  to  build  one  in  a bleak  situation  on  the 
seashore,  we  must  discard  all  graceful  details, 
we  must  have  a character  as  solid  as  possible, 
broad  masses  of  wall,  small  windows,  the  base 


crease  the  idea  of  solidity  and  power  of  rest 
ance  to  "winds  and  waves  : and  here  again  ai 
ciation  comes  in,  for  the  peculiar  fitness  of  tl  i 
rounded  surfaces  and  of  the  spreading  base  i 
derived  really  from  such  buildings  as  li§l 
houses,  upon  which,  when  they  have  to  stf 
absolutely  among  the  waves,  such  characterise 
have  been  impressed  in  obedience  to  practij 
necessity,  and  thus  become  a language  for  ij 
expression  of  sea-coast  architecture. 

The  two  sketches,  30  and  31,  indicate  roup 
the  principle  upon  which  a mansion  on  a g 
scale  may  be  systematically  connected  with, 
landscape  ; instead  of  merely  placing  the  hd 
on  the  rising  ground,  we  may  have  first  a 
race  a story  lower,  still  architecturally  forn 
then  a garden  on  the  next  level,  laid  out  s 
metrically  so  as  still  to  correspond  more 
less  with  the  architecture ; the  next  level ; 
bring  us  down  into  an  informal  and  irreg 
garden  which  by  almost  insensible  gradal 
will  be  connected  with  plantations  and  ■ 
the  natural  landscape  ; and  thus  the  mam 
instead  of  appearing  an  interloper  on  the 
will  seem  gradually  to  arise  almost  nece__ 
out  of  the  landscape,  of  which  it  will  appeal 
be  only  the  natural  development. 

The  small  sketch  (32)  is  added  as  a curioi 
it  is  copied  from  the  initial  letter  of  a fiften 
century  MS.  in  Lambeth  Palace  Library,) 
was  one  of  the  very  few  indications  I < 
find,  among  such  sources,  of  any  intent: 
landscape  and  building  composition, 
the  position  of  the  distant  spire,  rising  jus 
of  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines  of; 
is  really  bad  composition,  but  the  fact  ( 
being  so  placed  was  obviously  intentional 
with  the  idea  of  producing  a good  effect. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  it  may  be  obse: 
that  there  is  no  idea,  in  offering  these  remJ 
of  laying  down  rules  about  a subject  in  r( 
to  which  absolute  demonstration  is  of  c 
impossible ; still  less  of  doing  anything  ? 
than  give  a few  hints  and  suggestions  i 
subject  on  which  a book  might  very  we 
written.  But  the  subject  will  certainly; 
more  consideration  than  it  has  received' 
there  is  one  special  reason  why  architects 
those  who  employ  the  services  of  archil 
should  give  it  more  attention, viz., that  all  bm 
operations  while  in  progress  involve  the  t< 
rary  spoliation  of  the  landscape,  and  are  8 
time  a source  of  disfigurement  to  the  seen* 
becomes  therefore  the  more  incumbent  oni 
to  design  and  place  our  building  that  whe: 
contractor’s  plant  is  cleared  away,  the  g | 
put  in  order,  and  the  building  has  lost  th(l  I 
effect  peculiar  to  new  buildings,  it  may  bei* 
that  in  the  end  a permanent  source  of  pictun  I 
interest  has  been  added  to  the  landscape,  ii 
of  a permanent  eyesore. 


THE  PARIS  CHAMBER  OF  COMME1 

The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  e 
under  the  third  empire,  is  built  upon  tbt 
occupied  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  chi 
of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Peter  of  Arcis: 
ruins  of  these  buildings  were  discovered, 
metres  below  the  surface,  in  digging  the  f< : 
tions  for  the  present  edifice.  The  business?! 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formerly  card 
at  the  Exchange,  but  owing  to  the  incre 
trade,  the  Council  of  the  Department  of  the!) 
resolved  upon  the  erection  of  the  new  bu.f 
its  design  and  superintendence  being  entrS 
to  M.  A.  N.  Bailly,  member  of  the  Institutl 

Our  illustration  represents  the  staircacB 
of  the  handsomest  recently  constructed  in  »■ 
The  steps,  counter-steps,  and  balustrades  ?F 
polished  stone,  brought  from  Isrie,  and  g 
resembling  marble.  In  the  four  niches  J 
top  of  the  staircase  are  allegorical  figu: 
presenting  mechanical  and  industrial  Art- 
time and  terrestrial  Commerce.  Abov 
doors  are  sculptured  the  arms  of  Frano 
of  Paris. 

The  building  covers  an  area  of  4,125  snpi 
metres,  and  the  total  cost  exceeds  270, 00C 


An  Electric  Mining  Lamp— A i J 

of  gentlemen  lately  witnessed  Mr.  Geo 
Andre’s  electric  mining-lamp  in  operation! 
atmosphere  being  excluded  from  the  fig 
risk  of  explosion,  with  its  disastrous  eiii 
avoided,  and  this  is  attained  advantageous 
economically,  for  the  light  emitted  is  oi 
power,  and  the  cost  is  said  to  be  far  lef 
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THE  PARIS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  : STAIRCASE. Monsieur  A.  N.  Bailly,  Architect. 


E DRAMA  AS  A MORAL  TEACHER* 


r the  course  of  human  progress  a new  idea 
ns  to  grow  slowly,  gradually  gathers  strength, 
e being  passed  in  whispers  from  ear  to  ear, 

i.  some  man,  bolder  than  his  fellows,  cries  it 
I in  the  market-place.  For  a moment  the 
id  is  startled  ; but  if  the  idea  be  good  and 

quickly  assimilates  it,  and  goes  on  its 
^refreshed  and  strengthened.  An  illustra- 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  change  of  atti- 
of  the  Church  towards  the  Stage  during 
ast  two  or  three  hundred  years.  I say  the 
eh,  because  the  Church  is  the  one  sole 
3 and  origin  of  all  the  persecution  to  which 
8 have  been  subjected.  There  was  a time 
:i  it  refused  Christian  burial  to  actors. 
■,e  was  a preacher  in  Scotland  once  who 
I, red  that  the  theatre  was  literally  the  pit  of 
[>  and  that  the  Devil  and  his  imps  held  high 
:ry  there;  and  as  there  are  thousands  who 
^receive  for  truth  whatever  they  may  hear 
::  the  pulpit,  so  his  congregation  proved  their 
: in  him  by  burning  to  the  ground  the  only 

• re  they  could  got  at.  The  incendiarism 
•|not  only  wicked,  but  stupid  ; for  a little 
llnore  or  less,  would  not  have  inconvenienced 
supposed  occupants  of  the  house.  Even  in 
own  time  congregations  have  been  warned 
Xj*  to  enter  a theatre;  accidents  in  theatres, 
Igh  which  many  lives  have  been  lost,  have 
I pointed  at  as  manifestations  of  Divine 

ii.  A strange  connexion  has  been  suggested 
1 Jen  the  facts  of  the  centre  of  London  con- 
tig  the  largest  number  of  theatres  and  also 
largest  number  of  what  are  called  haunts 
( ce.  No  conclusion,  however,  was  drawn 
fi  the  fact  that  the  same  district  contained 
filthl  largest  number  of  churches.  It  is, 
id,  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  exhibitions 
O'norance  to  the  utterances  of  the  more 
Butened  preachers  of  the  present  day.  One 
em  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis  was  not  a 
n :e  of  the  stage, — the  stage  needs  no  de- 
ft— but  a scathing  indictment  against  those 
B)  brethren  who  would  thank  their  God  that 
fcliad  never  been  inside  a theatre  nor  known 
n ;or,  aud  then  vilify  both  without  ascruple. 

Si  strikes  one  most  in  this  prejudice  against 
k tage  is  net  its  wickedness,  but  its  utter 
fwness.  The  theatre  is  neither  moral  nor 
ii  :al.  For  want  of  a better  word  let  us 
2 1 neutral.  The  dramatic  art  convey! 

> y to  an  audience : that  play  may  be 
n or  immoral;  but  if  immoral,  is,  there- 
f<  the  dramatic  art  to  be  abolished  ? 
b|;  Buch  an  argument,  and  what  shall 

* ve  left  ? Some  naughty  boy  says  “ damn”: 
9;h  the  art  of  Bpeech ! A wicked  corre- 
8 ence  is  being  carried  on  : down  with  the 
p ffice  and  telegraph  ! An  artist  paints  an 
u inb  picture  : let  no  man  paint  again  on 
pif  death  ! To  call  the  theatre  immoral,  is 
& ical  as  to  call  the  telegraph-wire  immoral, 
fe;  means  of  expression,  and  the  strongest 
" ive.  No  art  can  convey  a thought  so 

ly  and  bo  powerfully  as  the  “ youngest  of 
N»ter  arts,  where  all  the  graces  join.”  If, 
objection  cannot  be  taken  against  the  art, 
l(  see  whether  anything  can  be  said  against 
kl  ays  and  the  players.  As  to  the  plays  of  the 
P it  day,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  that 
k.irious  charge  could  be  upheld  against  their 
n!  tone.  In  fact,  no  immoral  play  could  be 
8 sful  in  a moral  age.  Besides,  the  very 
P ity  of  stage-representation  will  always 
P it  the  worst  play  from  being  as  bad  as 

I irst  book,  or  the  worst  anything  which  can 
“ died  in  the  privacy  of  one’s  chamber.  As 
^ players,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
P of  unpardonable  impertinence  to  discuss 
. private  characters.  The  public  interest 
u actor  should  be  confined  to  his  perform- 

n the  stage.  Not  that  actors  need  fear 
21  rison  with  any  other  class.  They  are  as 
b'1  ind  as  bad,  for  they  are  members  of  the 
human  family.  But  even  if  they  were 
|v  than  their  fellow  men,  it  would  have  to 
J ived  that  they  are  so  because  of  their 
”fl;.  Now,  I believe  it  to  be  a fact  that  no 
A ' ever  creates  either  the  good  or  evil 

II  es  of  a man  ; bub  every  calling  may  give 
1 net  colouring  to  those  qualities.  Besides, 

ctor’s  character  were  markedly  affected 

profession,  actors  would  be  all,  more  or 
G like ; but  there  are  all  shades  and  varieties 
m and  women  amongst  us.  We  have 
aand  gentlemen  by  birth  and  education, — 


,t  Mr-  Hermann  Vezin,  read  i 
“ ster  Congress. 


the  Art  Section, 


refined,  accomplished,  and  high-minded ; we 
have  also  some  whose  education  and  training 
have  been  of  a somewhat  elementary  character. 
We  have  broad  freethinkers,  regular  church- 
goers, high  and  low  ; and  we  can  also  boast  of  a 
few  narrow-minded  bigots.  We  are,  in  short,  an 
epitome  of  the  world  at  large.  Why,  then,  this 
outcry  for  dramatic  reform  ? Amongst  those  who 
cry  out  for  this  reform  are  honest,  intelligent, 
disinterested  men, — men  of  high  culture,  who 
recognise  in  the  theatre  a powerful  engine  of 
education,  a glorious  means  of  iucreasing  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  and  who  see  that  it 
is  not  producing  the  amount  or  quality  of  work 
of  which  it  is  capable.  To  such  men  every  actor 
who  loves  and  honours  his  art  will  hold  out  his 
hand.  With  such  men  he  will  gladly  consult  and 
labour.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  the  actor 
such  men  will  not  disdain  to  learn  a lesson.  Let 
me  say,  then,  that  what  the  stage  wants  is  not 
reform,  but  free  development.  A child  whose 
growth  is  stunted  by  insufficient  and  unwhole- 
some food,  air,  and  by  cruelty,  does  not  want  to 
be  recreated ; he  wants  free  scope  allowed  to 
his  natural  development  by  plenty  of  food  and 
air,  and  by  kindness.  This  is  just  what  we 
want.  Let  young  preachers  undo  the  evil  done 
by  the  preachers  of  the  past ; let  them  teach 
their  congregations  to  reBpect  the  actor’s  art  as 
they  do  the  painter’s  or  the  musician’s ; let 
them  familiarise  their  flocks  with  the  works  of 
the  best  dramatic  authors  ; let  them  wash  out 
of  their  brains  the  notion  that  anything  un- 
worthy necessarily  attaches  to  the  theatre  and 
its  belongings.  Let  them  go  to  the  theatre 
themselves,  and  speak  of  it  as  they  find  it. 
Compulsory  education  will,  unconsciously,  do  us 
an  enormous  amount  of  good  ; for  as  enlighten- 
ment spreads,  the  taste  for  the  higher  class  of 
plays  will  spread  also.  Many  managers  are,  un- 
fortunately, actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  make 
money.  The  shilling  of  the  vulgar  is  exactly  of  the 
same  value  as  the  shilling  of  the  cultured ; and  as 
there  are  so  many  more  of  the  former  why  should 
the  manager  cater  for  the  few  and  not  for  the 
many  ? Let  education  equalise  the  numbers, 
and  the  same  mercenary  motive  will  cause  the 
production  of  higher-class  plays.  Let  us  have 
justice  and  freedom  from  attack,  and  let  the 
education  of  the  masses  raise  their  intelligence  : 
that  is  all  we  ask  from  the  outside  world.  The 
rest  we  can,  and  will  in  time,  do  ourselves. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  a sufficient  number 
of  competent  managers.  There  are  plenty  of 
them  who  are  tradesmen,  and  whose  only 
object  is  to  make  money ; but,  although  I 
would  not  have  a manager  lose  sight  of  his 
pecuniary  interests,  I think  he  should  make  the 
interests  of  his  art  his  first  consideration.  To 
judge  of  a play  or  an  actor  solely  by  the  amount 
of  money  either  draws  is  as  unjust  as  it  is 
unwise.  The  public  must  often  be  given  time  to 
discover  merits  which  may  not  prove  attractive 
at  the  first  glance.  Let  me  give  an  instance. 
Some  forty-one  years  ago  there  appeared  at  the 
Theatre  Franqais  a girl  of  seventeen.  She 
played  some  half  a dozen  classical  parts  in  the 
tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  It  was  in 
July  and  August,  and  the  receipts  of  the  house 
averaged  151.  or  201.  Now,  had  this  occurred 
in  London,  at  a theatre  managed  on  the  money- 
making principle,  this  young  lady  would  have 
been  politely  bowed  out,  and,  perhaps,  never 
been  heard  of  again.  But  at  the  Framjais  they 
do  not  make  money  their  first  consideration,  and 
this  girl  continued  acting  into  the  cooler  weather, 
the  result  being  that  by  November  the  theatre 
could  not  hold  the  people  who  crowded  to  see 
her.  The  name  of  this  transcendent  genius  was 
Rachel.  We  have  no  Rachels  now,  but  I could 
mention  some  of  our  best  performers  who  were 
neglected  for  years  by  managers  too  ignorant  or 
indolent  to  discover  a talent  which  accident  at 
last  brought  forth.  As  to  new  dramatic  authors, 
their  case  is  just  as  bad.  One  of  our  most 
admired  dramatists  was  discovered  by  an  actor 
of  good  position,  who  tried  for  eight  years,  in 
vain,  to  procure  him  a hearing.  An  accident  at 
last  led  to  the  production  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
and  he  flashed  into  fame.  Upon  this  success 
another  comedy  of  his  was  immediately  accepted 
by  a manager  who  had  rejected  it  before.  Plays 
will  sometimes  not  find  a market  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  they  have  been  written,  a 
long  time  out  of  an  author’s  life.  Let  managers 
take  an  interest  in  discovering  new  talent  in 
authors  and  actors,  and  in  cultivating  and  train- 
ing it,  and  the  stage  would  make  rapid  strides 
towards  a higher  degree  of  excellence.  There 
are  managers  who  do  all  that  can  possibly  be 
required  of  them;  but  their  power  is  limited  to 


the  very  few  theatres  under  their  control,  and 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  one  man  to  run  such  risks 
as  the  course  I have  pointed  out  would  entail. 
A carefully-produced  play  will  sometimes  bring 
with  it  a loss  of  3,000i.  and  upwards.  The 
dread  of  such  a prospect  is  enough  to  blind  one’s 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  plays  and  players. 
But  I am  convinced  that  a plan  could  be 
devised  by  which  a number  of  the  best  actors 
and  actresses  might  co-operate  to  establish  a 
theatre  which  should  have  all  the  advantages 
and  merits  of  the  Theatre  Framjais,  and  Bhould 
also  be  a source  of  profit  to  its  members,  with- 
out the  aid  of  State  subvention  or  outside  sub- 
scriptions. Such  a plan,  however,  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  by  those  who  have  a thorough 
and  special  knowledge  of  the  stage,  t.e.,  by  actors. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, 

Mr.  Traice  (Manchester)  urged  that  the  per- 
formance of  stage  plays  had  a highly  educa- 
tional effect  upon  the  young,  and  induced  them 
to  study  the  human  character  and  the  aims  and 
objects  of  life.  He  contended  that  modern 
plays,  although  they  might  be  very  silly  and 
pointless,  were  rarely  immoral  or  indecent. 
There  was,  he  thought,  no  justification  for  the 
wholesale  denunciation  of  the  stage  of  to-dav. 
He  concurred  with  Sheridan  that  there  are 
valetudinarians  in  morals  as  well  as  in  health, 
and  that  the  State  was  not  bound  to  legislate 
for  them. 

Mr.  Freeland  remarked  that  the  character  of 
the  supply  depended  upon  the  demand.  If  there 
was  a healthy  demand  there  would  be  a healthy 
supply.  Nothing  could  have  produced  a more 
profound  effect  upon  large  masses  of  the  people 
than  the  performance  of  the  sensational  drama 
of  “ Drink,”  founded  upon  Emile  Zola’s  novel, 
“ L’Assommoir.” 

Mr.  T.  0.  Horsfall  concurred  in  the  views  of 
other  speakers,  that  the  effect  of  the  drama, 
where  it  gave  truthful  representations,  was  bene- 
ficial. He  was  in  favour  of  some  supervision 
over  the  stage,  and  referred  to  the  Comedie 
Franchise  as  a striking  example  of  the  advan- 
tages of  supervision.  At  the  same  time,  he 
believed  that  in  this  country  State  control  in 
theatrical  matters  would  be  objectionable,  and 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  reminded  those 
who  had  spoken  of  the  powerful  effects  of  some 
sensational  plays,  that  though  Alexander  wept 
over  the  drama,  he  was  not  turned  from  the 
cruelties  of  his  warfare ; and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  King  Thebaw  had  not  melting  moments 
from  the  same  cause  before  murdering  his 
nearest  relations.  The  Dramatic  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  (the  Bishop)  was  a member, 
seemed  to  be  working  in  the  right  direction, 
but  its  effects  were  very  slow  to  manifest  them- 
selves. An  archdeacon  in  a distant  county  once 
told  him  that  he  had  been  deterred  through  life 
from  gaming  by  having  Been  11  The  Gamester” 
played  in  his  youth.  He  (the  Bishop)  was  at 
school  in  two  Shropshire  towns  which  were 
visited  by  the  Staunton  Company, — the  best 
local  company  of  actors  he  ever  saw, — and  both 
Dr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Rowley  allowed  their  good 
boys  to  go  once  a month  to  see  the  play.  He 
did  not  remember,  in  the  plays  he  then  wit- 
nessed, anything  that  shocked  the  moral  senti- 
ments proper  to  a schoolboy,  and  he  distinctly 
recognised  the  influence  of  that  company  on  his 
mind  and  character  as  one  of  the  formative 
influences  that  had  not  been  for  harm,  but  for 
good.  Apparently  there  was  a healthier  moral 
taste  in  the  middle  aud  lower  classes  of  this 
community  than  in  the  upper,  whose  moral  stan- 
dard was  half  conventional.  He  noticed  that 
the  worst  type  of  plays  in  London  appeared  during 
“ the  season.”  He  believed  those  enacted  during 
the  winter,  which  were  mainly  attended  by  the 
middle  classes,  were,  from  the  moral  point  of 
view,  healthier  entertainments  than  those  pre- 
sented to  more  fashionable  audiences.  He 
could  not  accept  Mr.  Statham’s  view  that  the 
play  should  always  represent  life  as  it  is.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  from  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  preach  that  Shakspeare’s  plays  derived 
their  moral  power.  Some  sort  of  censorship  of 
the  stage  seemed  to  be  a social  necessity,  bub 
he  did  not  know  that  the  present  censorship  was 
always  exercised  with  the  utmost  wisdom  or  in 
the  exact  direction  he  would  prefer. 


New  Theatre,  Geneva. — The  new  theafre, 
built  at  a cost  of  5,000,000f.  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  Brunswick  legacy,  was  opened  ou  the 
2nd,  with  the  performace  of  “ William  Tell.” 
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A NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  QUESTION  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  RESTORATION* 

The  religions  movement  started  in  England 
forty  years  ago,  though  splendidly  evangelical, 
and  characterised  throughout  by  high  fervour 
and  fine  feeling,  appears  to  us  now,  after  this 
lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstance,  to 
have  brought  into  play  a number  of  influences 
that  acted  very  hurtfully  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
art  that  went  before  it  and  lived  with  it.  That 
art  was  the  art  of  our  forefathers  who  wrought 
for  the  temple,  not  the  mart : who  did  what- 
soever thing  they  did  for  the  praise  of  achieve- 
ment or  the  expression  of  religious  feeling ; and 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  from  a move- 
ment whose  deepest  meaning  implied  a return 
to  old-time  forms  of  faith  should  come  the 
nurture  and  advancement,  not  degradation  and 
extinction,  of  the  only  reliable  monuments  of 
medueval  life.  But  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
the  grounds  of  that  departure  from  the  broad 
lines  of  belief  without  acknowledging  that 
though  it  gave  to  our  Church  first  of  all  in  our 
century  a passion  and  a purpose,  it  was  catholic 
only  in  its  creed,  and  came  unattended  by  any 
true  knowledge  of  or  love  for  the  art  of  the 
past.  Indeed,  it  was  then,  least  of  all,  easy  to 
convince  men  that  in  those  pieces  of  ancient 
days  bv  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  in 
■which  the  living  past  of  their  nation  had  written 
its  enduring  history,  they  had  a real,  a solid  pos- 
session. Art,  in  those  days  of  catholicrevival,  took 
no  abiding-place  side  by  side  with  Religiou  as  a 
kindred  and  sister  spirit,  nor  yet  as  a helpmeet 
and  handmaiden;  or,  if  it  did,  it  was  but  the  art 
of  childish  frippery  which  the  lesser  guardians  of 
religion  accumulated  about  it  and  within  it,  and 
which,  I make  bold  to  say,  will  one  day,  without 
injury  to  the  essential  thing  in  it,  be  swept  out 
of  it,  once  and  for  ever.  The  cathedral  as  the 
foremost  limit  of  ecclesiastical  government  was 
brought  then  into  the  active  life  of  the  church  ; 
but  the  effort  to  accommodate  its  chapels  and 
aisles  to  the  uses  of  the  guilds  and  brotherhoods 
for  whom  they  were  in  the  early  days  designed 
was,  at  first  and  in  the  main  still  is,  unattended 
by  any  reverence  for  the  inheritance  they  con- 
tained in  history  and  art.  That  history  and  that 
art,  though  priceless  to  us  now  as  relics  of  that 
past  which  is  or  should  yet  be  alive  with  us,  and 
a part  of  us,  was  never  then  set  over  against 
the  needs  of  evangelical  organisation.  Where 
the  preservation  of  an  ancient  work  that  was  a 
genuine  piece  of  art  was  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  use,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  the 
principle  of  preservation  had  to  give  way. 

Truly  it  was  a hard  saying,  and  few  could 
bear  it,  that  religion  and  art  were  one  in  aim 
and  end,  even  as  the  past  and  present  were  one 
in  life  and  purpose,  and  that  the  art  of  yester- 
day could  not  be  desecrated  without  injury  to 
the  religion  of  to-day.  And  Bhall  we  not  say, 
who  look  out  over  the  ruin  of  so  much  that  gave 
the  old  craftsmen  joy  in  the  thought  of  being 
remembered,  that  such  desecration  has  been 
complete  ? Forty  years  in  England  have  seen 
buildings  of  inestimable  beauty  and  historical 
value  robbed  of  all  their  history  and  well-nigh 
all  their  beauty.  Almost  every  art  monument 
about  which  men  would  think  it  worth  while  to 
contend  has  fallen  beneath  the  “ restorer’s  ” 
chisel  and  the  “ restorer’s  ” pick.  Already  the 
day  is  with  us  and  is  far  spent  when  we  see, 
with  tears  in  our  eyes,  that  so  far  as  it  has  lain 
within  our  reach  to  do  so  we  have  despoiled  our 
country  of  much  that  its  monuments  contained 
of  sweetness  of  outline  and  tenderness  of  colour  ; 
have  stripped  our  England  of  much  that  made 
it  in  special  sense  our  England, — the  England 
we  love, — the  England  of  English  art  and 
history. 

And  all  this  indifference  to  the  art  of  our  fore- 
fathers was  at  the  beginning  and  still  is  due  to 
a wholly  false  sense  of  cur  relation  to  the  past. 
But  day  by  day  it  is  coming  to  us  to  Bee  that 
the  past  is  not  buried  by  us  or  to  us,  and  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  regard  its  thought  and  feel- 
ing as  we  contemplate  the  masquerade  or 
carnival,  which,  though  interesting  and  curious 
to  study,  is  foreign  to  our  habits  and  alien  to 
our  sympathies.  The  past  is,  indeed,  not  a dead 
thing  to  us  which  we  may  bury  out  of  our  sight 
as  we  bury  the  dead,  dry  blossom  of  the  tree 
when  the  fruit  comes,  saying  “ Where  would  be 
the  flower’s  place  could  ic  continue  ? ” The 
past  is  alive  with  us  and  a part  of  our  growth  ; 
we  breathe  its  breath  as  well  as  our  own  ; and 
thus  it  asks  from  us  as  careful  treatment  of  the 


relics  it  leaves  in  its  trace  as  we  accord  to  the 
creations  of  our  own  day.  Nay  more,  for,  unlike 
the  art-treasures  of  the  present,  the  relics  of  the 
past  are  an  inheritance  we  receive  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  wrought  them  and  Time 


together.  . 

And  if  for  the  rest  it  be  objected  that  this  n 


• By  Mr.  T.  H.  Hall  Caine.  Read  at  the  Manchester 
Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  Art  Section. 


a new  way  of  regarding  our  possession  in  the 
past,  and  that  our  forefathers  did  not  act 
towards  the  art- works  of  their  ancestors  as  we 
would  have  men  act  towards  those  which  we 
inherit  from  them,  I answer  it  is  indeed  new, 
and  that  it  is  well  for  our  age  that  it,  of  all 
others,  has  at  last  alighted  upon  this  heightened 
way  of  looking  at  whatsoever  work  of  an  en- 
during kind  has  gone  before  it.  Our  forefathers 
who  erased  the  history  that  lay  written  in  the 
monuments  they  restored  were  able  to  leave 
history  in  the  gap,  and  so  to  enrich  where  they 
altered  ; but  we,  because  endowed  with  no 
Btyle  peculiar  to  our  age,  or  because  compelled 
to  revive  in  modern  days  the  dead  false  image 
of  an  Early  English  or  Norman  style,  can  only 
falsify  and  dishonour  where  we  touch.  Shall 
we  not  say,  then,  it  is  a good  thing  that  even 
after  the  ruin  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  in 
all  art, — and  that  is,  in  all  life, — we,  at  least,  of 
all  Englishmen,  should  awake  to  see  the  un- 
touched and  untouchable  sanctity  that  lies 
enshrined  in  a work  of  aucient  days,  wrought 
for  the  passion  of  pursuit,  and  alive  with  the 
spirit  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  days  of  its 
own  doing?  Shall  we  not  further  say  that 
to  labour  for  the  staying  of  the  desecration 
and  final  extinction  of  those  records  in  stone, 
by  which  we  know  in  what  fashion  our  fathers 
lived  and  moved  and  thought  and  talked, 
and  in  how  far  they  were  men  swayed  by  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  is  so  good  a work  that 
we  know  no  gratitude  deeper  than  that  wo  owe 
to  its  pioneers  ? And  if  it  be  asked  me  to  say 
who  were  those  pioneers,  can  I hesitate  in  reply  ? 

I have  spoken  of  our  attitude  to  our  possession 
in  the  past  as  a thing  altogether  new,  and  I 
add  that  it  is  the  clear  outcome  of  the  altered 
spirit  infused  into  English  life  through  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Morris  and  the  painting 
of  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones.  Here  are  artists 
who  by  sheer  skill  of  manipulation  would  surely 
have  done  honour  in  their  works  to  any  age  or 
country,  but  who,  above  all  excellence  of  tech- 
nique, have  this  one  thing  to  distinguish  them  : 
that  first  of  all  in  the  days  of  Euglish  art  they 
have  taught  men  that  to  reverence  the  past  is 
the  only  true  way  to  lay  hold  of  the  present. 
Whilst  in  unalterable  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  their  own  age,  and  knowing  well  whither  it  is 
tending,  they  have  set  up  such  a pioture.  of 
Mediaeval  life  as  is  not  dead  to  our  sympathies, 
but  alive  with  a new  life,— its  own  name  and 
ours, — and  thus  they  have  taught  us  to  be  happy 
(as  Mr.  Morris  himself  puts  it),  not  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  small  corner  of  art  peculiar  to  our 
own  day,  and  doomed,  it  may  be,  to  a speedy 
end,  but  in  the  possession  of  all  art  past  and 
present,  and  in  which  the  whole  world  may  have 
its  share.  And  so,  as  I say,  it  is  a new  thing 
that,  as  the  outcome  of  all  this  personal  interest 
in  the  past,  we  should  look  with  other  eyes  on 
the  monuments  of  patient  bygone  design.  Ours 
is  now,  I verily  believe,  a view  of  the  past,  and 
of  our  right  iu  it,  that  will  one  day  infallibly 
triumph.  The  persons  are  very  few  who  fail  to 
see  that  those  pieces  of  the  art  of  our  forefathers 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  because  valuable 
to  study  and  firing  to  enthusiasm,  should  be 
saved  from  falsification  and  forgery.  The  per- 
sons are  few,  and,  because  deaf  to  msthetic 
pleas,  must  be  left  to  the  slow  but  certain 
educating  influences  of  time. 

I ask  your  pardon  for  touching  in  this  way 
upon  a question  involving  so  many  issues,  but  I 
have  done  so  because  it  has  appeared  needful  to 
accentuate  our  altered  attitude  to  the  past  in 
order  that  we  might  return  with  warmer  sym- 
pathy to  the  one  practical  difficulty  which  at 
this  stage  of  the  movement  remains  to  us  ; that 
ia,  how  best  to  give  effect  to  our  desire  that 
such  of  our  ancient  buildings  as  are  still  unim- 
paired may  be  saved  from  desecration  and  ex- 
tinction at  the  hands  of  the  mistaken,  the  irre- 
verent, and  the  vulgar  ? When  an  ancient 
church,  which  is  the  property  of  the  nation,  is 
threatened  with  restoration,  our  process  of 
protest  is  twofold.  First,  we  appeal  on  moral 
grounds  to  the  guardians  of  the  fabric,  showing 
in  what  measure  the  contemplated  changes  may 
be  subversive  of  our  interests  in  history  and 
art ; next,  we  have  recourse  to  whatsoever  legal 
rights  the  people  of  the  parish  in  which  it  stands 
may  possess,  to  save  it  from  the  rapacity  of 


those  who  would  rob  it  of  its  identity  as 
record.  Now,  I ask  you  to  traverse  with  me  - 
few  general  considerations  going  to  show  i 
what  extent  the  first  of  these  two  forms  i 
protest  is  of  any  genuine  avail;  and  further, it:- 
what  manner  we  may  bring  about  such  i 
amendment  of  the  law  as  will  enlarge  the  sphe- 
of  the  second,  or  supersede  it  with  abetter,  (ji: 

When,  in  1877,  a few  gentlemen  in  Lond' 
joined  hands  in  an  endeavour  to  form  such, 
body  as  should  serve  as  a distinct  rallying-po;( 
for  the  genuine  feeling  that  lay,  little  expresses*) 
wherever  there  were  art-treasures  to  despn 
they  recognised  at  the  onset  the  inevita.' 
limitations  of  their  scheme.  Their  work  kadk 
be  negative  rather  than  positive.  They  cot 
ask  no  direct  help  from  law,  which  might  fr- 
its possession  in  the  money  interest,  but  not : 
the  art  that  attached  to  the  ancient  churchesi 
the  nation.  The  main  business  of  the  Soci«: 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  e 
that  undoubtedly  a very  useful  one,  was  to  ro:j 
public  opinion  to  the  loss  we  were  sustaining;:! 
the  demolition  of  buildings  rich  in  memori 
and  sacred,  therefore,  as  precious,  indeed  pr 
less,  heirlooms,  many  of  them  beautiful  as  vi 
as  valuable,  and  such  as  we  were  never  lib 
to  produce  again.  Beyond  these  lines  the  wi- 
of  the  society  could  not  go,  but  because,  limb 
though  they  were,  they  embraced  maoy  meth- 1 
of  operation,  I shall  ask  you  to  follow  : 
whilst,  as  an  humble  officer  of  the  society,  tip 
one  who  claims  to  know  something  of  its  ]tt 
of  procedure,  I detail  the  stages  of  its  actioiM 
First  of  all,  upon  receiving  information  ok 
contemplated  restoration,  the  society  requm 
from  the  correspondent  it  has  appointed  for 
district  in  which  the  building  stands,  a finis 
tabular  statement,  giving  a complete  descrip.'le 
of  the  fabric  and  its  points  of  architects  j 
arcbmological,  and  antiquarian  interest, 
setting  forth  the  kind  and  extent  of  the 
posed  changes.  The  working  committee 
considers  the  case  in  question,  not  merel;  i 
the  broad  enounced  tests  of  the  society,  but  id 
its  own  individual  merits.  Sometimes  the  d 1 
mittee  feels  that  it  can  afford  to  pass  the  mt  t 
by  with  a smile,  in  the  assurance  that  no  h-r 
is  meant  to  be  done ; sometimes  the  destrutra 
entailed  appears  so  limited,  and  the  necer  n 
for  some  preservative  work  so  urgent,  that:il 
found  hard  to  decide  how  far  the  prop«| 
restoration  is  justifiable;  and  sometimes'; 
wanton  desire  for  change,  veiled  unde:  o 
artistic  pretence,  and  the  outcome  of  what r 
been  fitly  termed  a “ cynically-brutal  ” spurt 
vandalism,  leaves  no  choice  to  the  comm  ; 
but  to  take  some  action,  earnestly  and  at ' 
if  art  is  to  be  saved  her  offspring,  and  the:^ 
century  the  lasting  disgrace  of  rapacity., tt> 
such  an  event  as  I have  last  instanced^in 
society,  following  the  lines  of  the  policy 
Richelieu,  first  employs  all  measures  to  Igl 
ciliate;  and  thereupon  the  secretary  us 
addresses  to  the  restoration . committee  a:' 
perate  letter,  showing  wherein  the  society  #; 
reason  to  fear  that  the  contemplated  ah' 
tion  of  the  structure  under  their  care  ' 
be  destructive  of  its  artistic  aud  hiatc 
character.  The  reception  given  to  this  h 
munication  is  sometimes  very  curious.  H 
cases  the  protest  of  the  society  occasion^; 
abandonment  of  the  project ; more  frequ  • 
it  is  handed  by  the  committee  to  the  arch' 
employed  upon  the  work,  with  the  resn* 
bringing  about  a modification  of  the  or 
obnoxious  scheme ; still  oftener,— as  in- 
case of  the  protest  against  the  restoi;- 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell  Mi 
and  the  further  case  of  the  abbey  c. 
of  St.  Alban, — it  is  summarily  consigned,  ir 
the  exchange  of  some  barely  civil  messag 
the  home  of  very  dead  letters  provided  Ur 
Commissioners  for  the  opinions  of  thos< 
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question  their  right  to  do  what  they  like 

. . : i lliftij.  nwTl  uQl  i 


what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own. 
ing  to  conciliate,  the  society  sometime: 
recourse,  and  that  justly,  to  the  otheu 
amiable  limb  of  the  Cardinal’s  policy,  : 
advises  the  use  of  all  honest  means  to  > • 
By  exciting  (through  the  agency  of  the  j 
paper  press,  the  dissemination  of  pamphlet! 
the  like)  a very  strong  public  feeling  favoi 
to  its  principles,  it  retards  the  gr0W™V^ 
subscription-list,  through  whose  strength 
the  work  can  be  undertaken.  This  is,  per* 
the  most  satisfying  process  of  protest,  W 
on  the  whole  the  most  enduring.  But , 
even  it  fails  the  society  in  the  achieve®, 
its  ends,  and  money  in  abundance  i 
coming  to  help  on  a work  of  desecraii 
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: d,  it  may  be,  by  the  Btrength  of  unwise 
iland  pursued  in  the  teeth  of  all  reasonable 
jjit, — something  may  yet  be  done.  The 
*a  of  the  living  attaching  to  the  church 
jj  as  at  Grasmere,  in  the  case  of  Words- 
»|’s  parish  church,  be  induced  to  veto  the 
jut  of  the  clergy  ; or  the  landed  proprietors 
n'etain  rights  iu  the  chapels  of  a church,  as 
imskirk,  to  cast  in  their  influence  with  the 
iiition.  All  this  and  more  may  be  done  by 
l|i  society  with  the  happy  result  of  ultimate 

l JS. 

■re  is  another  form  of  protest,  however, 
jiwhich  I must  dwell  if  my  paper  is  to  go 
Jiything  iu  the  progress  of  this  movement, 

* it,  namely,  which  the  people  themselves 
5 in  vestry,  and  which  there  is  a disposition 
[mow  to  override.  And  here  arises  the 
1 y,  “ What  are  the  parishioners’  rights  in 
hpariah  church?”  The  days  are  not  far 
li  t when  the  omnipotence  of  the  vestry  was 
i for  an  instant  questioned,  whether  the 
fc proposed  to  it  were  the  removal  of  the 
; y from  the  carved  Jacobean  pulpit,  or  the 
j.tution  of  a stouter  bell-rope.  Fitting, 
t and  beautiful  it  seemed  that  if,  for  the 
5 >f  greater  convenience,  or  because  of  inhe- 
right,  or  from  whatsoever  other  cause  first  of 
ibasioned,  the  charge  of  a national  church 
rined  with  the  people  of  the  parish  in  whose 
c it  was  erected,  the  control  of  it  should 
is  to  them  also.  But  day  by  day  we  are 
li  ng  to  our  cost  that  ecclesiastical  law, 
fth  it  may  impose  responsibilities  upon  us 
kitodians,  can  grant  us  no  rights  as  parish- 
id,  and  that  the  yearly  form  of  asking  our 

3 on  to  its  transactions  is  a mere  mockery 
ac  impotency,  and  a grim  farce  played  oil 
ai  out  of  the  abundance  of  its  strength. 

0 ng  by  recent  rulings,  the  vestry  of  the 
pi)  has  no  legislative  power  which  the  Con- 
Sly  Court  of  the  clergy  may  not  overrule. 
H court  may  pay  a kind  of  regard  to  the 

1 of  the  parishioners  as  manifested  in  their 
W meetings,  but  it  is  not  bound  by  their 
citions.  It  claims  the  prerogative  of  weigh- 
iiie  evidence  and  of  determining  what  is 
(•cor  the  parishioners  on  the  whole,  and  in 
t ng  run  better  than  the  people  can  do  it 
Inemselves.  It  may  even  impose  increased 

* se  upon  the  parish  for  the  maintenance  of 
K)  undertaken  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
Us  of  the  parishioners. 

1 1 this  powerlessness  of  the  people,  and  this 
a me  rule  of  the  clergy,  cannot  but  be  thought 
B ■ reive  of  our  interests  at  this  stage  of  our 
Jj  nent,  when  we  see  well  whither  for  forty 
Ji  the  rule  of  the  clergy  has  been  tending. 
Bpjury  it  inflicts  upon  our  ancient  churches 
® t be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  briefest 
Sinent  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
8 led,  with,  I make  bold  to  say,  abiding 
B>)  to  those  who  have  triumphed,  the  resto- 
of  the  parish  church  at  Ormskirk. 
geologists  will  not  need  to  be  told  of  the 

* -es,  valuable  alike  to  art  and  history, 
in-gathered  about  that  venerable  edifice  ; or 
i reminded  that  in  view  of  the  ruin  of  very 

* in  it  that  made  our  country  the  richer  and 
i irer  by  the  so  much  the  more  treasure,  it 
»'hes  yet  a further  proof  that  where  triumph 

4 3 sacrilege  and  failure  the  touch  of  a 
J3nt  hand,  the  victory  is  not  always  to 
strong  nor  the  race  to  the  swift.  Three 
1 .ies  to  amend  Ormskirk  Church  have  been 
( ied  within  the  past  three  years.  The 
tasked  for  authority  to  take  away  the 
1 in  the  nave,  chancel,  and  Bickerstaffe 
iplj  and  place  therein  new  and  more  con- 
] at  seats ; the  second  prayed  for  leave  to 
Lup  the  flooring  of  the  church,  and  after 
1 ding  for  ventilation  to  relay  the  same  at  a 
Ij't  level.  No  decisive  opposition  was  made 

* ese  proposals  by  the  parishioners,  and  I 
4 merely  to  add  with  respect  to  them  that 

* aiple  phrase  of  the  citation  relating  to  the 
l’d  level  of  the  flooring  was  made  the 
f id  for  the  removal  of  4 ft.  deep  of  human 
*ins  intramurally  buried  over  the  entire 
j of  the  church.  I make  now  no  appeal  to 
‘ feelings,  the  deepest  |and  holiest  perhaps 
1 which  would  have  us  encompass  with 
£ =ious  awe  all  that  pertains  to  the  grimmest 
1,3ry  of  life, — death,  namely,  and  burial.  It 
( not  fall  immediately  within  my  scheme  to 
? '°u  to  contemplate  this  ghastly  spectacle, 
d ied  by  no  sanitary  necessity,  of  God’s 
y’  ruthlessly  torn  open,  and  thousands  of 
1 3 cast  out  of  it  of  persons  who  grew  up 
•passed  away  amid  its  shadows.  I have  a 
1 direct  and  practical  purpose.  A further 


faculty  was  applied  for  to  remove,  amongst 
other  tilings,  the  galleries  running  round  the 
sides  of  the  nave.  Now,  twice  previously,  the 
proposal  to  do  this  work  had  been  defeated  by 
the  parishioners  in  vestries  convened  by  the 
vicar  and  his  wardens.  In  the  teeth,  however, 
of  this  emphatic  expression  of  public  opinion, 
the  matter  was  pushed  into  the  Consistory 
Court,  where,  after  an  inquiry  which  elicited 
only  the  more  decisively  the  strength  of  feeling 
opposed  to  the  project,  the  faculty  was  decreed. 
The  people  'of  Ormskirk  indignantly  thrust  out 
the  churchwardens  who  had  favoured  the  appli- 
cation, but  it  is  a fact  that  the  vicar  re- 
appointed them  in  his  own  right  (leaving  the 
parishioners  without  churchwardens)  and  began 
the  work  of  destruction  at  six  o’clock  the  follow- 
ing morning.  I shall  not  ask  you  to  follow  me 
through  that  decree,  whose  wonderful  text,  as 
illogical  as  ill-informed,  I have  before  me  as  I 
write ; but  I ask  you  to  observe  the  ruling, — its 
legality  I do  not  question, — that  the  Consistory 
Court  is  not  bound  by  the  resolutions  of  the  parish- 
ioners in  vestry,  and  may  therefore  thrust  upon 
the  parish  any  decree  whatever ; and  I ask  you 
further  to  say  what  then  is  the  mockery  of  con- 
sulting the  people  in  the  vestry  at  all  if  it  is 
not  a consecrated  travestie  on  the  innocent 
pastime  known  to  the  unwary  as  “ heads  I win, 
tails  you  lose”  ? 

What  remains  the  substantial  outcome  of 
this  inquiry  is  that  now  we  have  awakened 
public  opinion  to  the  necessity  for  protection 
we  should  devise  some  other  means,  swifter 
in  its  operation  and  surer  in  its  end,  to 
give  effect  to  our  principles,  than  any  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
has  found  available.  The  power  of  the 
parishioners  is,  as  we  have  seen,  valueless,  and 
even  were  it  otherwise,  I am  not  sure  that  it 
would  be  usually  reliable.  What  I think  I see 
clearest  of  all  is  that  the  national  church  is  the 
national  property,  and  that  the  whole  English 
people  have  a right,  an  individual  and  a collec- 
tive possession,  in  the  churches  that  belong  to 
the  State.  It  has  been  found  expedient  to  vest 
divisional  interests  in  bodies  made  up  half  of 
clergy  and  half  of  laity,  but  the  nation  has 
never  ceded  its  legislative  rights.  The  tenure 
of  the  custodians  of  our  churches  is  one  of  trust, 
far  more  sharply  defined  than  the  tenure  of  the 
holders  of  the  land,  which  is  now  seen  to  be  in 
very  large  measure  submissive  to  the  national 
will.  Why,  then,  may  not  our  ancient  churches 
be  protected  by  law  ? I have,  by  the  kindness 
of  its  promoter,  looked  through  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock’s Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, and  I see  no  reason  why  all  those  ancient 
churches  about  which  men  would  think  it  worth 
while  to  contend,  should  not  also  be  scheduled 
and  brought  within  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  its  jurisdiction. 
The  necessity  of  use  appears  to  me  in  no  way 
incompatible  with|such  a law  of  preservation. 

To  conclude  : if  the  past  is  indeed  alive  with 
us,  and  a part  of  our  growth ; if  it  has  any 
value  for  us  that  makes  it  a good  thing  that  we 
Bhould  touch  with  reverent  hands  the  relics  it 
leaves  in  its  trace,  then  it  is  a duty  we  owe  in 
the  present,  if  only  in  acknowledgment  of  our 
inheritance  in  the  past,  to  bequeath  unimpaired 
to  the  future  those  pieces  of  ancient  dayB  which 
are  as  much  its  property  as  our  own.  Yes,  we 
owe  it  to  those  who  come  after  us  that  they 
should  see,  as  we  have  Been,  the  great  works 
done  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  in  the  old 
time  before  them. 


Herrmann’s  Patent  Malt-Kiln  Floors. — 

Specimens  of  these  floors  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
They  profess  to  be  a solution  of  an  important 
problem  in  malt -drying,  viz.,  a rigid  and 
practically  indestructible  floor,  offering  more 
space  for  the  upward  passage  of  heated  air 
than  any  other  kiln -floor.  They  are  constructed 
of  wire,  in  the  form  of  large  hurdles,  with 
spaces  of  barely  in.  between  the  wires,  which 
run  side  by  side  iu  a longitudinal  direction,  and 
have  no  wire  crossing  at  right  angles,  as  in  the 
old  plaited  or  woven  wire  floors.  At  intervals 
of  about  3 in.,  the  wires  are  wound  round  iron 
rods  -fe  in.  in  diameter,  the  rods  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wires,  and 
the  result  being  an  exceedingly  strong  and  an 
extremely  rigid  and  almost  indestructible  floor, 
which  requires  no  special  means  of  fastening  to 
the  simple  supporting  structure,  this  latter 
merely  consisting  of  longitudinal  rods  of  flat  bar 
iron  and  of  light  transverse  beams. 


CONDITION  OF  DUBLIN. 

Mr.  Eawlinson,  C.B.,  and  Dr.  M'Cabe,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  under  Eoyal  warrant  to  inquire  into 
the  sewerage  and  draining  of  Dublin  and  its 
sanitary  condition,  are  sitting  in  the  City-hall. 
In  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  stated  that  they  were  not  pre- 
cluded from  inquiring  into  other  causes  which 
might  affect  the  health  of  the  cit-y  besides  the 
main  drainage  and  the  state  of  the  Liffey.  He 
observed  that  there  were  many  theories  as  to 
the  causes  of  disease,  but  he  had  been  obliged 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal 
cause  was  some  neglect  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  the  houses.  He  hoped  that  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  would  contain  such 
practical  recommendations  as  would  lead  to  a 
removal  of  the  conditions  under  which  purity  of 
atmosphere  was  impossible. 

At  a subsequent  Bitting,  Mr.  Boyle,  C.E., 
secretary  to  the  Public  Health  Committee,  was 
examined,  and  made  an  interesting  statement  as 
to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  houses  in 
Dublin.  He  divided  them  into  five  classes.  The 
first  class,  those  of  a rateable  value  under  10Z., 
numbered  4,000 ; the  second,  over  101.  and  under 
201.  per  annum,  6,000 ; the  third,  over  201.  and 
under  451.  per  annum,  9,000 ; over  451.  and  under 
751.  per  anuum,  4,000 ; over  751.  rateable  value, 
962.  There  are  24,000  houses  in  the  city,  in- 
habited by  230,000  people.  The  average  is  ten 
persons  for  each  house.  The  number  of  houses 
let  in  tenements  extends  over  the  first  three 
classes,  but  the  actual  number  in  the  third  class 
is  400.  The  total  number  of  tenement  houses  is 
9,760.  They  are  all  drained,  though  some  of 
them  imperfectly.  Special  care  has  been  given 
to  their  sanitary  improvement,  especially  house 
drainage.  There  are  very  few  that  have  not 
effective  drainage.  About  eighty  of  them  cover 
an  acre,  but  in  some  instances  he  found  242  on 
an  acre.  The  next  highest  number  was  207. 
He  found  a considerable  extent  inhabited  by 
70,000  people,  with  a density  of  about  154  to 
the  acre.  He  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  sanitary  condition  of  Dublin  since  the 
year  1866.  He  found  at  that  time  1,379  houses 
without  sanitary  accommodation  of  any  kind. 
Mr.  Rawlinson  observed  that  in  the  year  1850 
ho  found  in  a town  in  England,  with  a popu- 
lation of  25,000,  no  fewer  than  18,000  persons 
without  any  sanitary  accommodation.  Mr. 
Boyle  further  stated  that  the  average  number 
of  persons  in  the  tenement  houses  was  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  but  in  some  houses  in  Church-street 
he  found  no  fewer  than  seventy-eight.  He 
valued  one  house  at  10Z.  a year,  but  it  was  let 
at  4Z.  10s.  a week.  The  committee  had  to  close 
that  house  in  consequence  of  its  insanitary  con- 
dition. They  had  great  difficulty  in  changing 
the  habits-of  the  people,  even  where  they  pro- 
vided sanitary  requisites  for  them,  but  neverthe- 
less a very  decided  improvement  had  been 
effected.  There  is  no  public  slaughter-house  at 
present  in  the  city,  but  plans  are  being  prepared 
for  erecting  some.  He  had  reported  strongly 
against  cowsheds.  He  did  not  think  that  under 
the  artisans’  dwellings  scheme  they  could  pro- 
vide rooms  for  that  class  of  persons.  There  are 
2,360  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  with  30,000 
people  living  in  them,  which  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  if  other  accommodation  could  bo 
found  for  the  people  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
depopulate  those  houses.  The  only  effect  of  pre- 
venting them  from  overcrowding  would  be  that 
they  would  go  to  other  places  and  overcrowd 
them.  No  slaughter-houses  licensed  before  1851 
could  be  suppressed  without  compensating  the 
owner,  and  most  of  them  were  in  localities  where 
they  should  not  exist.  The  sanitary  authority 
proposed  to  have  a house-to-house  inspection  of 
the  whole  city  by  competent  persons,  who  would 
detect  any  imperfections.  He  thought  the 
causes  of  the  high  death-rate  in  Dublin  were — 
first,  the  class  of  dwellings  mentioned  ; secondly, 
the  saturation  of  the  soil  on  which  they  stood 
with  organic  matter,  which  had  been  going  on 
for  150  or  200  years,  and  the  huddling  of  the 
houses  together.  There  were  three  kinds  of  soil 
on  which  the  houses  were  built.  First  was  the 
alluvium,  which  was  of  the  worst  kind  ; where 
that  soil  existed  disease  was  most  prevalent,  and 
during  the  epidemic  of  cholera  it  was  in  these 
places  of  the  worst  type.  The  next  soil  was 
granite,  which  was  also  unhealthy,  and  the  third 
and  best  was  clay.  He  thought  the  crowding  of 
houses  and  saturation  of  the  soil  were  the  greatest 
causes  of  disease. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  the  principal  witness  ex- 
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amined  was  Dr.  Grimshaw,  tlie  Registrar- 
General.  He  gave  details  of  the  death-rate, 
noticing  the  excessive  mortality  of  children,  and 
the  fact  that  the  general  mortality  was  greater 
within  what  was  called  the  healthy  ages,— 
between  thirty-five  and  fifty-five,— and  less  in 
the  more  unhealthy  ages.  It  was  not  excessive 
from  diarrhoea  or  from  zymotic  diseases.  There 
had  not  been  much  typhus  fever  in  Dublin,  but 
a good  deal  of  typhoid.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  excess  of  mortality  in  Dublin  was  due  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  came  from  the  country 
for  medical  advice  because  of  the  extensive 
medical  school  in  the  city,  as  he  believed  that 
in  many  cases  they  were  cured,  and  in  cases 
where  the  cure  was  hopeless  they  returned  to 
the  country  to  die,  as  people  did  not  like  to  die 
in  a strange  place.  He  assigned  among  the 
causes  for  disease  the  accumulation  of  refuse, 
bad  scavenging  of  the  streets,  and  the  existence 
of  slaughterhouses  and  manure-yards.  After 
the  introduction  of  the  Vartry  water  the  mor- 
tality for  two  years  was  less,  bat  was  now 
higher  than  before.  Mr.  Boyle,  secretary  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  was  further  ex- 
amined, and  recommended  that  the  corporation 
should  take  charge  of  domestic  scavenging,  and 
that  a separate  charge  should  be  made  for  it  in 
each  case  according  to  a certain  Beale.  Mr. 
Rawlinson  disapproved  the  recommendation, 
and  suggested  that,  as  regards  scavenging,  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  England,  though  at 
first  reluctant  to  do  so,  agreed  to  lend  money 
for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  plans  and 
appliances  for  carrying  on  the  work,  which  was 
a great  advantage  to  corporate  bodies.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  directed  to  bring  the  suggestion 
under  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  Ireland.  The  appointment  of  a police 
magistrate  to  take  charge  of  sanitary  cases 
only  was  also  strongly  urged. 


THE  NEW  ROYAL  LUNATIC  ASYLUM, 
DUNDEE. 


The  directors  of  the  Dundee  Royal  Lunatic 
Asylum  have  for  several  years  past  greatly  felt 
the  necessity  of  providing  additional  accommo- 
dation, and  as  the  present  asylum  at  the  top  of 
Albert-street  was  being  rapidly  surrounded  by 
dwelling-houses  and  other  erections,  they  saw 
it  would  be  impossible  to  further  extend  their 
present  buildings,  and  accordingly  looked  out 
for  a site  which  would  be  suitable  in  every  re- 
spect for  new  buildings.  In  1875  the  directors 
acquired  the  farm  of  Westgreen,  on  the  Inver- 
gowrie  Estate,  which  extends  to  78  acres,  for 
the  site  of  the  new  asylum.  They  subsequently 
purchased  17  acres  of  the  adjoining  larm  of 
Whitelawston.  The  whole  extent  of  ground 
acquired  thus  amounts  to  95  acres.  The  site 
of  the  new  asylum  is  situated  near  Liff,  and 
commands  a fine  prospect  of  the  river  Tay  and 
the  surrounding  country.  In  due  course,  Messrs. 
Edward  & Robertson,  architects,  Dundee,  were 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  preparing  the  plans 
of  the  buildings,  and  these  have  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lunacy  Board.  According  to 
the  Dundee  Courier’s  description  of  the  plans, 
the  southern,  portion  of  the  ground  will  be 
reserved  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  asylum 
buildings  being  situa'ed  on  the  north.  Accesses 
are  provided  to  the  institution  from  the  Liff  and 
Invergowrie-road  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Liff 
and  Dundee-road  on  the  north.  The  institution 
consists  of  two  main  buildings,  one  being  for 
pauper  and  the  other  for  private  patients.  Both 
the  buildings  are  to  be  in  the  Scotch  Baronial 
style.  The  largest  building,  which  is  for  pauper 
patients,  is  situated  on  the  west  portion  of  the 
ground,  and  has  its  entrance  from  the  north, 
but  the  line  of  frontage  faces  the  south.  It 
consists  of  two  stories,  each  story  being  13  ft. 
in  height.  Immediately  after  entering  the 
building  the  visitor  comes  upon  the  vestibule 
corridor,  the  latter  being  9 ft.  wide. 
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1 acing  the  vestibule  is  the  grocer’s  store,  while 
on  the  west  side  of  the  corridor  are  a medical 
consulting-room  and  a dispensary,  and  on  the 
east  side  are  the  porter’s  room  and  waiting-room. 
Passages  lead  from  the  corridor  to  the  main  part 
of  the  building,  and  adjoining  these  passages 
are  the  bath-rooms,  stores,  servants’  accommo- 
dation, kitchen,  and  scullery.  In  the  centre 
of  the  front  of  the  buildim 


dining-hall)  .80  ft.  by  5l7t,  and  20  ft!  in  height 


From  the  dining-hall  corridors  run  east  and 
west,  the  apartments  on  the  west  part  of  the 
building  being  for  males,  and  those  on  the  east 
part  being  for  females.  Adjoining  these  cor- 


ridors  are  single  rooms  and  day-rooms,  lavatories 
being  provided  in  buildings  abutting.  At  either 
end  of  the  main  building  are  wings  running 
north  and  south.  The  wing  on  the  south  side 
will  be  used  as  an  infirmary,  while  that  on  the 
north  6ide  will  be  set  apart  for  refractory 
patients.  To  the  north  of  each  of  the  wings  will 
be  detached  buildings.  Those  on  the  side  occu- 
pied by  the  male  patients  will  be  used  as  trades- 
men’s workshops,  while  on  the  side  occupied  by 
the  females  will  be  a laundry,  wasliinghouse, 
&c.  On  the  latter  side  are  the  furnaces  and 
boilers  for  supplying  the  whole  building  with 
hot  water  and  steam,  and  a pipe  will  convey  the 
steam  to  the  scullery,  where  all  the  meat  is  to 
be  cooked  by  steam.  To  the  east  of  the  washing- 
house  and  laundry,  apartments  are  provided  for 
patients  capable  of  washing,  &c.  In  rear  of  the 
rooms  on  each  side  of  the  dining-hall  is  a large 
court,  where  the  patients  of  each  sex  will  take 
exercise.  The  first  floor  is  reached  by  two 
staircases  on  either  side.  On  this  floor,  above 
the  dining-hall  is  an  amusement-room,  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  hall.  The  accom 
modation  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
amusement-hall  is  the  same  as  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  the  exception  that  the  rooms  over 
the  day-rooms  are  used  as  dormitories.  The 
portion  over  the  entrance  is  used  as  a store- 
matron’s  rooms,  and  house  servants 
apartments.  The  building  for  the  pauper 
patients  has  a frontage  of  about  600  ft.,  while 
the  end  wings  have  a frontage  of  about  300  ft. 
The  front  elevation  has  ten  crow-stepped  gables. 
Over  the  centre  part  of  the  frontage  are  cor- 
belled turrets,  which  are  surmounted  by  &jUche 
rising  to  a height  of  nearly  ICO  ft.  The  stair- 
cases on  either  side  are  carried  up  in  the  form 
of  towers,  being  also  surmounted  by  turrets. 
In  front  of  the  single  rooms  are  verandahs,  in 
which  the  patients  may  eDjoy  themselves  in 
wet  weather.  The  number  of  patients  that  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  pauper  asylum  is 
300, — 140  males  and  160  females. 

The  private  asylum,  which  consists  of  three 
stories,  each  13  ft.  in  height,  is  situated  on  the 
east  portion  of  the  ground,  and  to  the  east  of 
the  main  building.  This  building  has  also  its 
main  entrance  from  the  north.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  apartments  for  males  and  females, 
those  for  the  males  being  on  the  west  side,  and 
those  for  the  females  being  on  the  east.  On  the 
female  side  of  the  house  is  provided  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  and  work-room  accommodation, 
and  on  the  male  side  there  are  a reading  and 
writing  room,  dining-room,  and  billiard-room. 
In  this  building  is  an  assembly-room,  or  theatre, 
54  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  having  a small  gallery  at 
the  east  end.  The  whole  of  the  first  and  second 
floor  are  used  as  single  rooms  and  bedrooms. 
In  the  centre  of  the  front  building  there  is  also 
a tower,  having  five  stories,  and  rising  to 
height  of  nearly  100  ft.  The  corners  of  the 
tower  are  surmounted  by  corbelled  turrets, 
and  at  each  end  is  a gablet,  ornamented  and 
having  turrets.  Seventy  patients  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  this  building,  so  that  the  new 
asylum  will  provide  accommodation  for  870 
patients.  Single-room  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  about  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  patients. 

The  chapel  is  situated  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  ground.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  has  an  entrance  facing  the  east. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a four  - light  traceried 
window,  and  there  is  also  a belfry.  The  chapel 
consists  of  nave,  two  aisles,  and  apse,  the 
aisles  being  separated  from  the  nave  by  arcades 
of  three  bays.  The  chapel  is  33  ft.  in  height, 
and  will  accommodate  between  300  and  400 
people.  The  medical  superintendent’s  house  is 
situated  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  buildings. 

At  present  only  the  pauper  asylum  and  one  of 
the  lodges  are  being  built,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  42,000i.  When  the  whole  plans  have 
been  carried  out  the  total  cost  will  be  about 
60.000J. 

The  mason  work  of  the  building  now  being 
erected  is  almost  completed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  the  esta- 
blishment will  be  opened. 

The  contractors  are, — Messrs.  Mann  & Myles, 
masons  ; Gauld  & Laburn,  slaters  ; David  Brown, 
plumber  ; J.  & W.  Kines,  gasfitters ; Garvie 
& Farquharson,  joiners  ; J.  & W.  Martin, 
plasterers ; Thomson,  Son,  & Co.,  ironfounders 
John  Bryden,  bellhanger.  Mr.  John  Haggart  is 
clerk  of  works. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic 
honours  on  the  17th  of  September  by  Lord 
Ramsay,  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Forfar. 


STAINED  GLASS  IN  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Exe! 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society, 

Mr.  F.  Drake  read  a paper  on  “ Iji 
Ancient  Stained  Glass  in  Exeter  CathedraiH 
which  was  illustrated  by  a large  numl<i 
of  drawings  and  paintings.  Mr.  Drii' 
first  referred  to  the  works  of  the  late  U 
Charles  Winston.  He  then  observed  that  it  vl- 
his  intention  to  take  his  hearers  first  to  i 
clearstory  windows  of  the  choir,  then  desce* 
to  the  choir-aisle  windows,  and  finally  takef 
somewhat  hurried  look  at  the  great  east  windq  i 
He  thought  that  there  could  be  little  doi 
that  the  clearstory  windows  of  the  choir  ww 
filled  with  glass  of  a unifurm  design, — figul< 
beneath  canopies  and  with  tracery  of  a patte- 
The  beautiful  effect  of  such  treatment  might 
imperfectly  judged  from  the  remaining  wind-; 
although  it  had  suffered  severely  from  the  igjd 
rant  over-attention  of  centuries  of  glazilljg- 
The  ground-work  to  the  figures  and  canopieibi> 
all  those  windows  had  interlaced  geometric 
bands  running  over  oak,  ivy,  &c.  The  winda 
west  of  the  transepts  were  glazed  at  a 1e> 
period,  and  enriched  with  the  most  beaut 
specimens  of  the  art  immediately  follow 
upon  the  discovery  of  yellow  stain.  Two  pithy 
only  remained  in  situ.  All  the  glories  of  figu>  . 
and  canopies,  and  subjects,  inscriptions,  -jj0 
were  gone,  yet  portions  were  left  which  hel  ul- 
to  form  an  idea  as  to  the  glazing.  One  of 
two  pieces  remaining  was  identical  with  that,  a 
Temple  Rothley,  Leicester,  so  that  the  datit 
the  glazing  of  the  nave  clearstory  would  her-: 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  In 
choir-aisle  windows  there  were  six  pairs,  a; 
so  far  as  the  pattern  of  the  stonework  - 
concerned,  having  bold  borders.  Much  of 
tracery  of  those  beautiful  pattern  windowsml 
mained,  but  the  lights,  alas  ! were  cut  up  inri 
kind  of  sausage  pattern.  The  ancient  glass iSijl 
chapels  of  St.  Gabriel  and  St.  Mary  Magdi.i 
remained,  so  far  as  the  north  of  the  one  andt  } 
south  of  the  other  were  concerned.  It  war 
moved  into  the  east  windows,  but,  so  fai 
regarded  St.  Gabriel’s  Chapel,  it  had  been!  I 
privilege  to  put  the  glass  back  into  its  pi  J 
The  grand  east  window  received  new  stonevi 
in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture  > 
1390.  At  that  time  the  glass  of  the  ea 
window  was  altered  by  one  Lyon,  of  Exeter 
suit  the  new  circumstances,  and  the  best  thj 
of  the  city  were  due  to  Lyon  for  the  satisfac'Ai. 
manner  in  which  he  did  the  work.  The  ch?  e 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  a nine-light  in;ii 
place  of  a six-light  window.  The  early  |tx 
was  placed  in  the  six  outer  lights,  and  to  n:  i 
up  the  deficiency  in  length,  dwarf  canopies  vie; 
placed  beneath  the  figures  and  coats  of  a’  ■ 
emblazoned  thereunder.  Besides  the  six  oi 
figures  there  was  much  of  the  tracery-gilt!1 
an  early  character.  The  window  suffered  nfc 
in  an  attempted  restoration  in  1751.  Head 
the  true  Georgian  type  were  put  upon  i ; 
figures,  and  the  canopies  were  much  tamp.l 


with.  The  shields  of  arms  in  the  tracery;  c 
not  belong  to  the  window.  It  was  probable  It  c 
in  the  general  rummaging  of  old  gear  in  Bx 
when  between  300  ft.  and  400  ft.  of  sta 
glass  was  taken  out  of  the  chapter-house  tern 
“ worked  up  ” in  repairing  existing  wind,| 
those  shields  were  amongst  it.  The  window  i 
both  olearstory  and  choir  aisle  were  of  • 
character,  executed  upon  one  general  plan, 
were  subordinated  to  the  beauty  of  the  buill 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  window  tracery.  ThE 
did  rot  appear  to  have  been  the  least  att€ 
on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  produce  g' 
effects  of  colour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a, - 
seemed  to  have  desired  was  toning  and  ,i 
lowing  of  the  light  which  poured  in  floods  t&all 
the  beauties  of  his  glorious  building.  In 
elusion,  Mr.  Drake  alluded  to  the  severe  lost  - 
cathedral  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  A 
deacon  Freeman,  at  whose  suggestion  ini 
examination  was  made.  The  immediate  i 
of  his  interest  in  this  part  of  the  fabric  U 
found  in  the  side  windows  of  the  lady-chap! 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Phill potts.  Hadt  ea 
deacon  lived,  the  poor  skeleton  of  a-  clear., 
window,  still,  Mr.  Drake  hoped,  reposing  u 
chamber  behind  the  Minstrels’  Gallery,  wj 
ere  this  have  been  restored  to  its  old  be: 
and  its  old  place,  and  the  glorious  old  1 
window  would  be  far  on  its  way  to  restorr 
— a consummation  dear  to  his  heart  and  a1 
the  full  and  hearty  concurrence  of  Sir  Gu  - 
Scott. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

ENGINEERING. 

niversity  College,  Bristol,  will  shortly 
jmence  its  fourth  session.  Tho  calendar, 
oh  is  before  us,  states  that  there  were  448 
:.ents  in  the  college  in  the  second  session ; 
in  the  third,  576,  of  whom  355  were  men 
1221  women:  172  came  in  the  daytime,  and 
in  the  evening.  Good  progress  is  being 
e by  the  Engineering  Department,  which  is 
bgned  to  afford  a thorough  scientific  educa- 
for  students  intending  to  become  mechanical 
vil  engineers,  surveyors  or  architects.  The 
ise  for  engineering  is  such  that  students  can 
i ue  it  during  the  six  winter  months  of  each 
o|,  and  the  Council  of  the  College  have 
i, aged  with  the  leading  civil  and  manufao- 
i lig  engineers  in  the  neighbourhood  to  receive 
uheir  offices  and  workshops  during  the 
•|ner  months  students  whose  position  rela- 
,ly  to  the  firms  would  be  that  of  articled 
Is.  Many  of  the  recent  developments  in 
alscheuie  of  instruction  in  the  College  are 
f>;ned  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  department, 
ttbssor  Main  will  this  year  be  assisted  "by 
i H.  S.  II.  Shaw,  M.I.M.E.,  in  giving  the 
> ses  on  engineering.  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  a 
;nt  of  the  College  since  its  first  opening, 
rafter  a long  course  of  success,  was  first  by 
ill  than  1,000  marks  in  the  final  competition 
niUiitworth  scholars  in  their  fourth  year, 
,itly  held,  thus  securing  the  chief  prizes, 
dinting  to  300£. 

0:  the  ordinary  course  on  chemistry  and  in 
it  laboratory  care  is  taken  to  explain  the 
Ideal  composition  and  properties  of  the  more 
fd:rtant  materials  employed  in  construction, 
Effects  of  the  atmosphere  on  them,  and  the 
hical  principles  involved  in  sewerage  and 
citation. 


| THE  DUNDEE  “BUFFET.” 

E “Buffet,”  a handsome  restaurant,  has 
joeen  opened  in  Dundee.  It  was  projected 
i r.  Rickard,  the  pi'oprietor  of  the  Royal 
ilih  Hotel.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
i the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
I*.  George  S.  Aitken,  architect, 
tie  entrance  to  the  principal  room  is  in  the 
& of  a circular  porch  of  polished  oak  ; the 
di  portion  of  which  is  inlaid  with  brass 
<J$s4  panels,  the  upper  glazed  with  leaded 
ill  and  the  floor  laid  with  encaustic  tiles. 
3oom  to  which  this  gives  access  has  on  the 
I a buffet  and  counter,  and  to  the  left  a 
fi  of  boxes ; at  the  extreme  end  is  a pro- 
j g fireplace  with  recessed  seats,  and 
Suing  this  the  service  kitchen,  communi- 
<2  j with  the  hotel  kitchen  by  a lift.  All  the 
S-;s  are  of  polished  oak. 

I > buffet  is  in  two  stages,  the  lower  having 

I led  doors  with  marble  top  ; the  upper  a 
Ciiuous  series  of  mirrors,  with  decorated 
1 3 at  intervals ; the  centre  and  ends  are 
‘ d of  shafted  canopies  with  German  and 
*m  pottery  in  the  gablet  recesses;  the 
S|aediate  portions  are  finished  with  balug- 

parapets.  The  counter  has  a marble 
i dth  carved  panelled  oak  front  and  massive 
d ng  shafts.  The  boxes  are  formed  of  oak 
£ Qg  with  balustraded  divisions  and  bench- 
e The  seats  are  upholstered  in  crimson 
8 the  tables  being  of  marble  with  specially- 
g led  cast-iron  stands.  Above  the  seats  are 
^iuous  mirrors,  with  decorated  panels  be- 
V and  brackets  for  quaint  pottery  and 
1 1.  On  this  side  is  a specially-designed 
c :ase.  The  end  wall  of  the  room,  in  which 
a ated  the  fireplace,  is  similarly  treated  with 

II  fs  and  decorated  panels. 

1 fireplace  is  of  oak,  projecting  4 ft.  from 
**•  all,  supported  on  shafts  carrying  cornice 
a loping  roof, — on  this  roof  are  German 
y Settles  are  arranged  at  each  side.  The 
J1.  are  of  Victoria  red  marble,  the  ingoings 
n .ca  tiles,  and  the  dog-grate  bronze  and  iron. 

i service  kitchen  adjoining  is  enclosed  by 

0 >anelling,  and  contains  steam  cooking- 
a atus,  hot  and  cold  water  appliances,  and 
j*  unicates  with  the  hotel  coffee-room  and 
’ n by  a lift.  At  the  end  of  the  kitchen,  and 
e,ng  out  of  the  restaurant,  is  a smoking - 
r‘  the  walls  and  ceilings  finished  in  Keene’s 
^ 4,  and  the  flooring  of  French  tiles.  The 

>f  this  room  is  procured  on  the  one  side 

1 m embossed  plate  window  to  the  exterior, 
a i the  other  from  a glazed  screen  of  tinted 
r‘  plate  with  painted  subjects  thereon.  The 


ceiling  of  the  restaurant  is  panelled  with  wood 
mouldings,  with  a decorated  ground-work.  The 
windows  have  screens  of  leaded  work  with  sub- 
jects in  colour  appropriate  to  the  place.  Arti- 
ficial lighting  is  provided  by  two  pendants  of 
combined  cut  glass  and  polished  brass  in  the 
centre,  and  ten  corresponding  wall-brackets  at 
the  sides  and  ends. 


SWANSEA. 

Artisans’  Dwellings.  — Important  improve- 
ments have  been  carried  out  in  this  town  under 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  1875,  and  some 
notorious  dens  of  prostitution  and  vice  are  now 
in  course  of  removal.  At  a recent  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Town  Council  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  following  resolution  adopted 
nem.  dis.  : — “ That  the  common  seal  be  affixed 
to  a receipt  for  the  sum  of  61,546Z.,  being  the 
remainder  of  a sum  of  76,546L  some  time  since 
agreed  to  be  advanced  by  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners,  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  improvement  scheme  framed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875;  and  also  to 
a certificate  authorising  the  payment  of  the 
above  sum  to  the  borough  treasurer,  or  his 
order.” 

A new  church  has  been  erected  at  Llausamlet, 
near  Swansea,  and  was  consecrated  on  Monday. 
It  is  built  of  local  stone,  in  the  Early  English 
Gothic  style,  and  has  cost  6,500Z.  Tho  length 
of  the  nave  is  80  ft. ; the  width,  24  ft. ; and  the 
height  of  the  ridge,  47  ft.  ; the  chancel  measures 
35  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  is  24  ft.  high ; and  the 
dimensions  of  the  vestry  are  26  ft.  by  13  ft. 
The  clearstory  windows  have  circular  lights, 
trefoil,  quatrefoil,  and  sexfoil,  surrounded  by 
label  mouldings.  The  east  window  measures 
22  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  contains  ornamental  tracery, 
and  there  is  a three-light  window  at  the  west 
end,  18  ft.  by  9 ft.  The  roof,  which  is  of  circular 
form,  is  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished, 
with  match-board  covering ; and  the  arches  are 
supported  by  massive  pillars  of  Bath  stone. 
Ultimately  a tower  is  to  be  built.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Briton  Fei’ry. 


RE  « SCHOOL  OF  ART  WOOD-CARVING.” 

Sir, — I can  but  think  that  the  letter  of 
“ Meter  ” in  your  recent  issue  (p.  1089)  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated in  my  estimation  to  place  the  matter 
before  the  public  in  an  entirely  false  light. 
“Meter”  describes  the  school  as  a “jejune 
soheme  put  forward  in  the  semblance  of  reform,” 
in  answer  to  which  allow  me  to  state  that  the 
promoters  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving 
deservedly  have  the  name  for  being  eminently 
practical  men,  and  I therefore  see  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  their  earnestness  and  energy, 
assisted  by  the  persevering  endeavours  of  that 
superior  workman,  Signor  Bulletti,  and  his  indus- 
trious pupils,  will  result  in  the  production  of  some 
thorough  artist  wood-carvers.  “Meter”  alleges 
that  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  wood-  carving  in  this 
country  was  the  introduction  of  “ compo  impres- 
sions,” in  place  of  carving,  to  ornament  looking- 
glass  frames,  &c.  Does  “Meter”  think  that 
because  an  art  has  chanced  to  become  degraded, 
or  even  extinct,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  its 
revival  ? Art  history  tells  a different  tale. 
But  to  practice,  as  I know’your  space  is  valuable. 
“Meter”  says  “the  difficulty  of  turning  art 
into  wood  is  very  slight.”  In  this  one  point  I 
wish  heartily  to  concur  with  him  ; but  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  difficulty  of  turning 
wood  into  art  is  quite  another  matter,  and  as 
our  wood-carvers  in  England  do  not  show  any 
signs  of  becoming  artists,  the  sooner  some  of 
our  young  artists  turn  their  energies  to  wood- 
carving, the  sooner  shall  we  expect  to  see 
England  regaining  her  former  position  of 
eminence  in  this  beautiful  art.  Anselmo. 


Crystal  Palace. — Comte  Thomas  de  Ragiont 
is  still  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  idea  of 
establishing,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham, 
a permanent  international  exhibition,  where 
visitors  of  every  nationality  would  be  certain 
of  finding  the  choicest  specimens  of  contem- 
porary industry  and  art.  The  Bavarian  Minister 
of  the  Interior  promises  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  enterprise  ; the  Munich  Artists’  Associa- 
tion promises  to  exert  all  its  influence  on  behalf 
of  it ; and  the  Vienna  Artists’  Association  also 
undertakes  to  urge  Austrian  artists  to  aid  the 
enterprise. 


OPENING  OF  THE  PICTON  READING- 
ROOM,  LIVERPOOL. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in  Liver- 
pool  on  Wednesday,  when  the  now  Public  Read- 
ing-room which  has  been  named  after  Mr.  J.  A. 
Picton,  the  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee, 
was  formally  opened.  The  honour  paid  to  Mr. 
Picton  on  this  occasion  has  an  interest  for  our 
professional  readers  as  an  honour  paid  to 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  profession  in 
England,  who  has  given  proof  that  a successful 
practising  architect  need  not  be  only  an  archi- 
tect, or  confine  his  interest  to  the  drawing- 
board,  since  Mr.  Picton  has  not  only  been  a most 
active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation,  and  of  all  committees  and  associa- 
tions having  the  welfare  of  Liverpool  in  view, 
but  has  made  himself  known  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  town  as  a man  of  much 
general  information  in  literary  and  philological 
subjects.  The  ceremony  of  opening  consisted 
of  the  presentation  of  an  address  on  behalf  of 
the  Library  Committee,  and  another  on  behalf 
of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  who 
sent  a large  deputation,  including  most  of 
their  leading  members,  to  do  honour  to  their 
colleague  on  the  occasion.  The  Mayor  and 
members  of  the  Town  Council  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  architectural  profession 
having  met  in  a room  in  the  adjoining  Free 
Library  building,  walked  in  procession  to 
the  door  of  the  new  reading-room;  the  door 
was  opened  with  a silver  key,  subsequently 
presented  to  Mr.  Picton  as  a memorial  of  the 
eveut,  and  the  company  having  entered  the 
reading-room,  where  a large  audience  was 
assembled,  the  room  was  declared  by  the  Mayor 
to  be  open,  and  the  two  addresses  were  read 
and  presented.  Mr.  Picton  replied  at  consider- 
able length  and  with  remarkable  clearness  and 
distinctness,  both  of  voice  and  style,  giving  a 
few  statistics  as  to  the  history  of  the  free 
library  movement  in  Liverpool,  and  making 
some  appropriate  and  well-expressed  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  such  a reading- 
room  to  tho  town,  and  the  benefits  that  might 
be  expected  from  it.  Subsequently  an  afternoon 
banquet  was  given  to  Mr.  Picton  in  St.  George’s 
Hall.  There  was  evidently  hearty  feeling  on 
the  ocoasion,  and  while  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Picton  on  this  recognition  by  his  townsfolk  of 
his  services  to  the  town,  we  may  at  the  same 
time  express  our  approbation  of  the  system  of 
thus  perpetuating  the  names  of  eminent  citizens 
by  attaching  them  permanently  to  important 
publio  buildings,  a very  appropriate  manner  of 
keeping  up  the  recollection  of  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  and  progress  of 
the  town. 

The  building  which  has  been  thus  opened  is  a 
circular  one  with  a Corinthian  colonnade  sur- 
rounding it,  and  internally  is  domed  and  sur- 
rounded by  a double  tier  of  bookcases  with 
return  cases  at  intervals  projecting  towards  the 
centre  of  the  room;  a gallery  runs  round  to 
give  access  to  the  upper  cases.  The  internal 
architectural  treatment  is  very  simple,  and  the 
ceiling  would  look  better  for  a little  coloured 
decoration  to  relieve  it,  which  is  perhaps  in- 
tended ultimately.  Practically  the  room  seems 
admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  It  possesses, 
indeed,  a remarkable  echo,  so  great  that  hearers 
in  some  parts  of  the  room  literally  heard  all  the 
speeches  twice  over ; but  as  a reading-room  is 
not  for  speaking  in,  this  is  not  so  serious  a defect 
as  it  would  otherwise  be.  Externally  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  is  very  agreeable  and 
refined,  and  the  effect  of  the  Classic  architec- 
tural detail  was  enhanced  on  this  occasion  by 
the  introduction  of  shrubs  in  flower-pots  between 
the  columns  and  in  the  niches  of  the  wall  of  the 
cella,  with  a very  pretty  result.  The  architect 
of  the  building  is  Mr.  Sherlock,  of  Liverpool. 


THE  IRON  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — The  centenary  of  many  a thing  less 
interesting  than  the  “Iron  Bridge”  has  been 
commemorated  with  much  rejoicing;  but  here 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  this,  the 
first  iron  bridge  ever  constructed  (and  from 
which  this  little  town  takes  its  name),  was,  on 
the  1st  of  September,  one  hundred  years  old. 
The  bridge  is  a fine  piece  of  construction  and 
execution,  owing  to  this  it  has  suffered  but  little 
damage  in  the  period  of  its  existence.  Perhaps 
in  another  hundred  years  more  notice  will  be 
taken  of  it.  C.  G. 

Ironbridge , Salop. 
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Liverpool  architectural  society. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  thirty-second 
session  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society, 
the  President,  Mr.  Henry  Sumners,  HUA. 
delivered  an  address.  After  remarking  that 
the  position  of  the  society,  with  regard  to 
numbers  and  finances,  was  very  satisfactory 
Mr.  Sumners  proceeded  to  refer  to  a variety  o 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  profession  The 
prevailing  commercial  depression  had,  he  said, 
affected  architects  as  well  as  others.  It  was 
now  to  be  hoped  that  a turn  for  the  better 
would  be  felt,  and  that  the  architects,  and 
consequently  the  building  trades,  would  soon 
feel  the  benefit  of  the  change.  It  was  very 
satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  papers  and 
opinions  expressed  at  the  recent  Trade  Union 
Congress  ttiat  a very  much  more  conciliatory 

. a i r l_ .. : _ n^,,T>nilc  a 1 t hnil cr h 1 


feeling  pervaded  their  ^councils^although^it 


was  Bad  to  find  that  during  the  year 
no  less  a sum  than  260,000 1.  had  been  drawn 
from  the  pockets  of  the  workiug  - men  id 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  distressed  members 
of  trades.  It  was' to  be  hoped  that  the  working- 
men had  learnt  a lesson  from  the  past,  and  would 
forbear  to  scotch  the  wheel  of  progress  in  its 
early  revolutions.  Mr.  Sumners  next  referred 
to  the  question  of  local  and  national  water 
supply,  and  then  touched  upon  a variety  of  local 
building  operations,  remarking  in  this  connexion 
that  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  in  spite  of 
bad  times,  works  of  an  architectural  character 
were  in  progress  which  would  effect  a marked 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  streets. 
Notwithstanding  that  a great  deal  had  been  said 
in  disparagement  of  the  town  in  regard  to  its 
architectural  features,  lie  thought  that  Liverpool 
would  favourably  compare  with  many  other 
towns,  and  if  it  did  Dot  in  some  instances,  it  had 
been  the  fault  of  these  into  whose  hands  the 
direction  and  settlement  of  works  affecting  its 
beauty  had  been  placed,  and  not  in  the  want  of  ap- 
preciation and  desire  of  the  many  for  such  works 
as  would  benefit  and  improve  the  town.  Who 
was  to  blame,  for  instance,  for  the  mismanaged 
inutility  and  positively  non-beautifying  waste  of 
land  in  the  costly  arrangement  of  the  approaches 
to  the  Landing  Stage  ; for  the  jumble  of  edifices 
dedicated  to  art,  literature,  and  science,  on  sites 
evidently  unfitted  for  them,  and  thus  obviously 
destroying  the  architectural  effect  of  each  other ; 
for  the  misplacing  of  the  huge  figures  of  meD,  the 
knowledge  of  whose  works  and  teachings  alone 
should  have  been  a guide  as  to  the  architectural 
effect  of  their  position ; for  the  further  disfigure 
ment,  in  more  ways  than  one,  of  the  Walker  Ai  1 
Gallery,  by  the  introduction  of  subjects  so  inap- 
propriate, inartistic,  and  ridiculous  that  for  the 
sake  of  art  they  ought  to  be  taken  down ; for 
the  miserable  fountain  for  the  west-side  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  remaining  still  in  its  present  state 
of  hideous  disfiguiement ; and  for  the  apparent 
inability  to  devote  the  high  level  to  any  other 
purpose  than  a monster  cab-stand  ? Who  was 
to  be  responsible  for  the  site  of  the  proposed 
cathedral  ? Rumour  within  the  last  few  days 
had  stated  that  it  was  to  be  on  the  land  in 
Myrtle-street,  opposite  the  Gymnasium,  and  that 
the  premises  of  the  Art  Club  were  to  be  removed ; 
but  surely  this  was  not  true,' as  the  site  was 
too  small.  He  (Mr.  Sumners)  suggested  the 
consideration  of  a site  which  might  be  obtaiued 
on  St.  James’s  Mount  by  the  removal  of  the 
houses  and  the  lowering  of  the  bank.  In  his 
opinion  there  was  no  site  in  the  town  with 
regard  to  aspect  and  surroundings  so  suitable, 
and  it  ought  to  be  obtained  for  such  a purpose 
for  comparatively  little  cost. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Picton  said  that,  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  said  by  the  president,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  bringing  strangers  to  see  in 
Liverpool  some  of  the  beauties  of  architecture, 
and  indeed  many  of  the  works  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Sumners  were  worthy  of  commendation. 
Mr.  Sumners  had  delivered  an  excellent  address, 
and  he  (Mr.  Picton)  had  very  great  pleasure  in 
moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  Boult  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
cordially  passed. 


THE  TILES  AT  MUCHELNEY  ABBEY, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  T.  Shelmerdine’s  illustrated  and 
very  interesting  paper  on  this  matter  (see  your 
issue  of  the  27th  ultimo),  attention  is  drawn  to 
some  charming  old  Early  English  tiles  existing 
at  Muclie'ney  Abbey.  In  my  own  little  collec- 
tion of  tiles,  dating  from  Pompeii,  A.D.79  down- 
wards, I have  several  thirteenth-century  Somer- 
setshire tiles,  in  two  colours,  of  precisely  the 
same  design  as  those  Mr.  Shelmerdine  has 
drawn  ns  on  plate  p.  1,077  ; and  in  the  Luttrell 
Chapel  at  Dunster  Church,  and  again,  if  I mis- 
take not,  at  Cleeve  Abbey,  bard  by,  there  are 
maoy  more  similar  examples. 

The  illustration  of  an  elephant  upon  one  of 
the  tiles  at  Muchelney  is  most  interesting,  but 
it  wou'd  be  satisfactory  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Shelmeidine  has  good  authority  for  assuming  it 
to  be  older  than  the  elephant  carved  upon  one 
of  the  misericordes  at  Exeter  Cathedral.  The 
latter  is  amongst  a series  of  fifty  marvel- 
lously perfect  oak  carvings,  all  of  them  Early 
English,  save  one,  perhaps,  which  seems  some- 
what later  in  character.  At  least  I ought,  I 
almost  fear,  to  have  written  in  the  past  tense 
as  to  precise  numbers,  and  to  have  said  there 
were  fifty  of  them ; for  one  of  these  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  unique  examples  of  wood- 
work seems  to  have  been  surreptitiously  removed 
from  the  cathedral  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  The  misereres  in  question  were  carved 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Bruere,  who 
ruled  the  diocese  A.D.  1221-44.  The  Exeter 
elephant,  unlike  the  Somersetshire  one,  is  not 
an  “ elephant  and  castle,"  and,  curious  to 
relate,  has  the  hocks  of  the  hinder  legs  turned 
the  reverse  way  to  how  they  really  are  in 
nature.  If  the  tiles  at  Muchelney  date  earlier 
than  1224,  then  the  elephant  thereon  may  claim 
seniority  to  the  Exeter  one,  but  not,  I think, 
without. 


Edwin  Darby  said  he  was  a labourer,  and  bad  been  en! 
ployed  at  Sheepwasb,  Hednesford,  during  the  past  fo 
months,  and  he  had  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  4d.  auhou  i 
and  not  4id.  He  had  not  seen  any  labourers  namo 
Brindley  and  Williams  employed,  neither  did  lie  kn<  il 
them. 

John  Bradford  said  he  was  a bricklayer,  employed  MB 
Mr.  Trow,  at  Slieepwash,  Hednesford,  from  August  19;! 
to  September  6th,  and  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  7d.  auhou- 
and  not  7^d.  Since  August  19th  there  had  only  been  o ' 
bricklayer  at  work  besides  himself,  and  also  two  labourer! : 

The  Bench  remanded  the  accused. 


Harry  Hems. 


ST.  PAUL’S  GARDENS;  OR,  THE  GREAT 
UNWASHED. 

Walk  into  the  garden,  said  St.  Paul’s  to  the 
cits,  my  old  and  modern  garden,  divided  off  in 
bits  : you  can  como  a little  nearer  now,  to  view 
my  Corinth  stones;  the  paths  are  somewhat 
zigzag,  to  avoid  the  ancient  tombs.  It  is  a 
pretty  garden,  I said  to  old  St.  Paul’s,  but  let 
our  engines  wash  your  sooty  face  and  walls  ; 
blanched  streaks  and  patches  here  and  there 
add  not  to  renown,  we  see  the  same  on  dirty 
boys,  just  where  the  tears  run  down.  Ablution 
vigorous  will  give  a pleasing  Bight,  and  show  our 
sable  saint  washed  down  clean  and  white.* 
Whiteness  a halo  of  purity  lends,  to  beauty 
tends:  so  don’t  remain  dirty, like  your  neighbour, 
old  Thames.  P-  T. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  LIGHT. 


MM  ILL  AN  V.  BRASS. 

Jn  this  case  (in  the  Chancery  Division,  Oct.  1)  the 
plaintiff  sought  to  restrain  the  defendants,  the  well-known 
builders  and  contractors,  from  proceeding  with  the  new 
Post-office  Savings’  Bank  buildings  in  Kpightrider-street, 
so  as  to  darken  his  premises.  In  addition  to  the  order 
nsked  to  prevent  the  defendants  proceeding  further  with 
the  buildings,  the  Court  was  nsked  to  direct  that  they  should 
be  reduced  to  the  height  of  those  formerly  occupying  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Locock  AVehb,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Brett  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Solicitor-General  nnd  Mr.  Dryden,  for  the  Post- 
office  authorities,  declined  to  assent  to  any  arrangement 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  buildings ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  offered  to  undertake  to  pu'l  down  any 
part  of  them  if  the  Court  should  so  order  in  November 


On  that  understanding  the  matter  Btood  over  accord- 

iug1!-  


DEFALCATIONS  BY  A BUILDER’S 
CLERK. 


Duffield. — The  Local  Government  Board  have 
consented  to  the  formation  of  Duffield  into  a 
special  drainage  district  by  the  Belper  Rnral 
Sanitary  Authority.  The  area  of  the  proposed 
district  comprises  about  500  acres.  The  sewage 
is  to  be  disposed  of  by  irrigation  on  ten  acres  of 
land  belonging  to  Lord  Scarsdale,  and  the  cost 
of  the  scheme  is  estimated  at  3,0002.  Mr.  Geo. 
Thompson,  of  Derby,  is  the  engineer. 


At  the  Wednesbury  Police  Court,  last  week, 
Arthur  Callender  (22),  clerk,  was  charged  with 
embezzling  moneys  belonging  to  liis  employer, 
Mr.  John  James  Trow,  builder  and  contractor, 
Wednesbury. 

The  prosecutor  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  his 
employ  as  a clerk  until  September  6th.  For  about  two 
years  he  had  been  employed  on  a contract  under  the  South 
'taff’ordshire  Waterworks  Company  at  Hednesford.  It 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  make  up  the  wages  accounts  and 
pay  the  men  their  wages.  On  September  3rd,  a cheque 
for  25 1.  was  sent  to  the  prisoner,  to  pay  wages.  On  the 
6th  ult.  he  furn  shed  an  account  showing  that  he  had  paid 
wages  amounting  to  21Z.  2s.  lid.,  and  handed  over  a balance 
of  31.  17s.  Id.  In  the  same  accounts,  which  should  be 
signed  by  the  men,  he  saw  two  names  which  purported  to 
he  those  of  J.  Brindley  and  H.  Williams. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS.  j , 
Heswall. — The  new  parish  church  of  Heswa 
which  is  situated  close  to  the  Dee,  and  thr i 
miles  from  Parkgate,  has  been  consecrated  toJi 
Bishop  Kelly,  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop  of  Chest«i 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Jose 
and  St.  Peter,  has  sitting  accommodation  ti 
500  persons.  It  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  sty 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  to  harmonu  r 
with  the  old  tower,  which  is  left  standing.  T : 
material  used  is  a fine  red  sandstone  from;: 
quarry  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chancel  jst 
laid  with  mosaic  pavement,  the  work  of  Mesd- 
Rust  & Co.,  of  the  Albert  Embankment,  Londc.  . 
The  pulpit  is  of  red  sandstone,  with  serpentiqp 
columns  and  alabaster  coping.  The  roof,  pe\. 
and  other  work  are  of  varnished  pitched  pi 
The  general  tiling  of  the  edifice  has  btirs-: 
executed  by  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunbill,  & Co.,  Tr< 
bridge,  Shropshire  ; the  heatiDg  apparatus  hu 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Cooper,  Lond... 
road,  Liverpool ; and  the  plumbing  and  furnL,, 
iDg  by  Mr.  B.  Knight,  Dale- street.  It  is 
tended  to  erect  on  the  east-side  of  the  ebure 
small  chapel,  hut  this  part  of  the  work  has  boii 
deferred  for  want  of  funds.  Mr.  James  F.  Dor 
of  Liverpool,  was  the  architect ; and  the  o '. 
tractor  for  the  whole  work  Mr.  Hugh  Ya 
of  Everton.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  is  ab  . 
5,0002. 

Sebergham,  near  Carlisle. — The  parish  chu:.  ■ 
is  now  being  restored  and  partly  ro  pewed,  tv. 
It  is  of  very  old  foundation,  but  has  lost  mosij:  - 
its  ancient  features  in  past  re-C0Dstfucfri|L 
About  eighty  years  since  an  ugly  tower  v..- 
added,  and  five  large  debased  windows  in  sen® 
in  the  south  side,  and  a west  gallery  added,  qf 
flat  plastered  ceiling.  The  rough  casting  has  bui. 
recently  removed,  disclosing  several  early  lat;,\ 
windows  of  admirable  proportion,  and  someip. 
doorways.  Three  lancet  windows  in  the  east 
will  be  restored  on  the  old  lioes;  traces  of  tl 
windows  are  still  existent : they  were  cut  a^r. 
to  insert  the  present  ugly  Tudor  window  vi), 
wooden  tracery  and  vulgar'  stained  glass.  'jL 
architect  is  Mr.  D.  Brade,  of  Kendal,  and 
contractor  Mr.  Laing,  of  Sebergham. 

Doddiscombsleigh. — The  parish  church  of  H. 
Michael,  Doddiscombsleigh,  Devon,  was  • / 
opened  on  the  25th  ult.,  after  restoration. . iju 
church,  which  is  principally  of  the  Perpendic  jt 
period,  with  a western  embattled  tower  ««< 
north  and  south  aisles,  is  chiefly  noted  for  ;i 
ancient  stained  glass  which  the  north  aisle  tiu 
tains.  Remains  of  an  earlier  church  Bug?; 
themselves  in  the  quaint  little  deeply-splfii--. 
Norman  window  in  the  tower,  and  there  u*e 
Early  English  two-light  window  in  the  n.  ; 
aisle.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  I'd. 
each  other  by  arcades  of  four  bays,  the  sti.i 
work  being  of  Beer  stone.  The  old  font  :.l 
Norman  one, — plaiD,  save  that  it  has  a cut 
mould  worked  around  it.  The  restoration  ,tt 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Ashwt  . 
architect,  Exeter,  and  the  main  portion  ofn 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Thomas  Digg'r 
builder,  of  Doddiscombsleigh.  The  ca 
bosses  in  the  roof  and  upon  the  wall-platef; 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  I 
ancient  stained-glass  windows,  which  were ' t 
sad  state  of  dilapidation,  have  been  rest 
gratuitously  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  ’[  1 = 
cost  of  the  work, — which,  as  far  as  it  has 
ceeded,  has  been  upwards  of  9002.,  has  I 
undertaken  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  • 
Buckingham,  who  has  been  aided  by  subs: 
tions  from  the  landowners  and  others,  incluj 
Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Mr.  E.  Byrom,  Col.  Wall 
Mr.  A.  Gibbs,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs.  Much  ren  ■ 
to  be  done,  namely,  the  re-seating  the  el : 
church,  with  the  thorough  repair  of  the 
and  other  parts  of  the  building,  the  co:;. 
which  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  3006. 


1 FiskmODgeis’  Hall  is  kept  clean  and  white. 


Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey,  of  Wign 

street,  have  been  honoured  by  an  appoiU’l  q 
as  scagliola  marble  manufacturers  to  her  Ai  1 


the  Queen. 
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[tisccllmuir. 


lie  Moorfields  Tabernacle.— Mr.  T.  C. 

e tells  us  that  Mr.  Coleman,  of  9,  Tottenham- 
ice,  Tottenham,  has  for  sale  a very  un- 
iting memorial  of  the  celebrated  George 
;efield, — the  counterpart  of  the  original 
to  him  of  the  Tabernacle  and  adjoining 
erty,  and  that  the  deed  possesses  double 
est  from  the  fact  of  its  bearing  the  seal 
signature  of  “ George  Whitefield  ” himself, 

1 a carefully-drawn  plan  of  the  property. 

1 .ndenture  is  dated  the  16th  of  March,  1753, 
i informs  us  that  “ John  Brown,  of  the  parish 
ali.  Peter,  Cornhill,  Merchant,"  for  the  sum 
i,0Z.,  paid  by  “the  Keverend  George  Whit- 
1‘  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex, 

1 ,”  doth  “demise,  lease  and  to  farm  let” 
t m the  said  Whitfield,  a certain  messuage 
lother  premises  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke, 

‘ n or  near  a certain  piece  of  ground  for- 
tr  known  by  the  name  of  the  Farthing  Pie- 
1 ,”  having  a tenement  called  the  Barking 
l upon  the  east,  the  gardens,  &c.  of  the 
Cion  hunt’s  house  on  the  west,  and  the 
| ?e,  &c.,  leading  from  Windmill-hill  to 
lin  on  the  north  and  south;  the  whole 
Dying  an  area  within  the  dimensions  of 
B!  165  ft.  south,  204  ft.  north,  and  83  ft. 

* nd  wesfc>  and  upon  a portion  of  the  estate 
[Mown  on  the.  plan)  is  included  “ all  that 
s on  or  building  now  standing , or  being 
■bn  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name 
® ‘Tabernacle,’  &c. ; the  whole  being  let 

0 a years,  at  “the  yearly  rent  or  sum  of 
Killings  and  sixpence  of  lawful  money  of 
■Britain,”  free  of  taxes,  &c.,  and  subject 
ft  usual  covenants  by  Whitfield  to  repair, 

ne  note  is  worthy  of  record.  Throughout 
n dy  of  the  deed  the  name  is  spelt  as  three 
t in  Loudon  named  after  him  are  Bpelt,— 
blfield,”  but  George  clearly  Bigns  himself 
Icefield.” 

viety  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
Itf'ciety,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  in 
piety’s  Hall,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
h P.  Spice,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
ad  by  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  on  “The 
ftph  of  Wrought-iron  Railway  Axles.”  In 
joeing  the  subject,  the  author  gave  a brief 
jf>r  sketch  of  the  Wortley  Ironworks, 
!l:d,  at  which  works  some  of  the  first  rail- 
3|.les  used  at  the  commencement  of  the 
® system  were  made.  He  then  proceeded 
Iterate  a series  of  practical  experiments 

* ie  had  conducted  with  a view  of  showing 
^at  resistance  which  best  fagotted  scrap 
« '6. capable  of  offering  to  sudden  strains, 

^ sidered  at  some  length  the  question  of 
w Steel  as  a material  for  axles.  The 

Strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of 
^ form  test  for  axles.  It  is  announced 
- r.  Perry  F.  Nursey  has  resigned  his 
Sinent  as  secretary,  after  many  years’ 

S-  and  that  Mr.  Graham  Smith  has 
# pointed  his  successor.  Mr.  R.  P.  Spice, 
e ident  of  the  Society,  in  a circular  which 
f.  a issued,  explains  that  Mr.  Nursey  has 

1 his  appointment  owing  to  his  services 
?i>een  sought  and  obtained  as  editor  of  a 

contemporary.  Mr.  Spice,  in  the  name 
jgociety,  says,  « We  feel  that  he  is  entitled 
■P  irmest  praise  for  his  assiduous  applica- 
9.  the  ability  which  he  has  always  dis- 
Jf  fcbe  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving 
i,  and  we  regret  the  loss  of  his  services.” 

*’  >rts  for  the  People. — A meeting  con- 
\r  the  mayor,  Alderman  Codings,  to  con- 
propriety  of  providing  cheap  concerts 
people,  has  been  held  in  Birmingham, 
or,  who  presided,  explained  the  scope 
ct8°f  tbo  movement.  Experience  had 
at  high-class  music  would  attract  and 
popular  audiences,  and  there  was  reason 
3 tbat  ^ fcbe  prices  of  admission  could 
jed  on  a,  scale  to  bring  them  within  the 
_ tbe  artisan  classes  a large  number  of 
rho  were  now  debarred  from  attendmo- 
Q'0d  concerts  would  be  glad  to  avail 
5 38  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them, 
b v °f  tbe  scbeme  was  cheap  concerts 
|0  wn-aall  to  begin  with,  the  prices  being 
possible.  A resolution  approving  the 
suggestions  was  adopted,  and  a com- 
"med  for  carrying  out  the  scheme. 

‘■‘•lgton  House. — Another  attempt  to 
loperty  has  failed.  It  was  put  up  for 
action  on  Tuesday  by  Messrs.  Driver  & 
bought  in  at  179,0001,  The  reserve 

understood  to  be  200,0001. 


The  Turners’  Company.  — On  Thursday 
last  (9th)  the  prizes  awarded  by  this  Company 
to  the  authors  of  works  sent  in  competition 
were  presented  to  the  several  gainers  by  the 
Lord  Mayor.  The  awards  in  the  Wood  Compe- 
tition were  :— First  prize,  silver  medal,  freedom, 
and  complete  copy  of  Holtzapffel’s  “Turning 
and  Mechanical  Manipulation,”  J.  G.  Norris, 
42,  Cowper-street,  City-road;  second,  bronze 
medal,  three  guineas,  E.  Hellene,  45,  Stamford- 
road,  Kingsland-road ; third,  first  certificate  of 
merit  and  three  guineas,  A.  Foster,  66,  Compton- 
buildinge,  Goswell-road ; fourth,  second  certifi- 
cate of  merit  and  three  guineas,  F.  Froud,  jun., 
48,  Holly-street,  Dalston ; fifth,  third  certificate 
of  merit  and  three  guineas,  A.  Capell,  79,  Milton- 
street,  Dorset-square ; sixth,  three  guineas, 
J.  S.  Coulson,  Kirkgate,  Thursk.  The  remaining 
nine  prizes  of  two  guineas  each  were  awarded  to 
S.  Tbwaites,  38,  St.  James’s-road,  Hackney ; 
G.  Garner,  Carpenters’  Arms,  Anne’s-place’ 
Hackney-road ; W.  Gleeson,  119,  Clifton-street, 
Roach,  Cardiff;  H.  Bnrbage,  West  Orchard, 
Coventry  ; T.  Macdonald,  4,  Chapel-house-place, 
Mill  wall ; J.  Hegley,  28,  Ivy-Iane,  Hoxton ; F. 
Nickolav,  43,  Rupert-street,  Haymarket;  tt- 
Turner,  58,  Whitefriars-lane,  Coventry;  and 
F.  G.  Holly,  S8,  Bolsover-street,  W.  In  the 
Stone  Competition,  the  prizes  awarded  were  : — 
First  (eame  as  in  wood  competition),  D.  Penny 
Old-street,  E.C. ; special,  V.  Albertaldi,  3,  High-’ 
street,  City-road;  second,  bronze  medal  and 
books,  W.  Pearse,  14a,  Grosvenor-street,  West- 
minster; third,  first  certificate  of  merit  and  two 
guineas,  W.  Coulman,  West-hill,  St.  Mary 
Church,  Torquay;  fourth,  second  certificate  of 
merit  and  one  guinea,  James  Boden,  iun  The 
Heights,  Matlock  Bath  ; fifth,  third  certificate 
of  merit  and  one  guinea,  J.  Boden,  sen.,  marble 
works,  Matlock  Bath;  and  sixth,  one  guinea, 
F.  S.  Powell,  Salterton-place,  Egham. 

Tbe  Forth  Bridge.— The  directors  of  the 
lorth  Bndge  Company  have,  the  Scotsman 
understands,  accepted  tenders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  great  engineering  work.  The 
directors  iuvited  offers  from  some  half-dozen 
firms  of  acknowledged  standing;  and  of  the 
tenders  submitted  in  compliance  with  this  invi- 
tation, tbe  directors  decided  to  accept  the 
following Messrs.  William  Arrol  & Co.,  Dal- 
marnock  Ironworks,  Glasgow,  the  contractors 
for  the  Caledonian  Railway  Bridge  over  the 
Clyde;  and  Messrs.  Vickers  & Sons,  steel 
manufacturers,  Sheffield.  With  the  exception 
of  the  steel  chains,  on  which  the  structure  is  to 
be  supported,  the  whole  undertaking  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Arrol  & Co.  The 
steel  chains  are  to  be  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Vickers  & Son.  It  is  thought  that  the  bridge 
will  be  finished  in  six  or  seven  years. 

London  Central  District  School.— The 
managers  of  this  school  held  an  extraordinary 
meeting  at  the  offices,  Basinghall- street,  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  C.C.,  chairman, 
presiding.  The  Honse  Committee,  under  date 
of  September  30th,  reported  that  Messrs.  Higgs 
& Hill,  whose  tender  (13,4201,)  had  been  ac- 
cepted for  the  building  of  certain  day-rooms 
and  probationary  wards  at  the  schools  at  Han- 
well,  had  asked  to  be  relieved  from  finding 
sureties  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Tender.  The 
committee  had  declined  to  assent  to  the  request 
and  recommended  the  managers  to  approve 
this  course.  The  Clerk  said  that  since  the 
report,  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill  had  written  to 
say  that  they  were  willing  to  find  sureties,  and 
the  motion  having  been  withdrawn,  the  contract 
was  signed. 

New  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market.— 

The  City  Press  of  Wednesday  last  states  that 
the  Markets  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  having  received  proposals  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  fruit  and  vegetable  market  at 
Smithfield,  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
John  Mowlem  & Co.,  at  109,0001.  The  market 
is  to  be  erected  from  the  designs  prepared  in 
the  City  Architect’s  office,  to  harmonise  gene- 
rally with  the  central  markets  for  meat,  poultry, 
and  provisions,  already  erected  at  Smithfield. 

House-Building  in  New  York.— During 
the  eight  months  ending  on  the  31st  of  August 
there  were  1,458  houses  erected,  at  a total  cost 
of  §16,351,512,  against  1,128,  at  a cost  of 
§10,702,200  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1878, 
bowing  an  increase  of  322  houses  built  and’ 

B5, 619, 312  expenditure  in  favour  of  the  present 
year.  In  the  same  period  of  1879  there  were 
1,071  houses  rebuilt  or  altered,  at  a cost  of 
§2,568,616,  against  943  at  a cost  of  §2,918,147 
in  the  parallel  period  of  1878. 


Caution.  — A man  is  perambulating  the 
country  calling  himself  a “patentee  analyst,” 
and  offering  recipes  of  colours  and  glazes  to 
brick,  tile,  and  earthenware  manufacturers. 
Our  readers,  if  favoured  with  a visit  from  this 
ingenious  individual,  before  they  part  with  any 
money,  would  do  well  to  make  careful  inquiry  if 
he  is  to  be  found  at  the  address  he  gives. 

Llanbadoc  School  Board,  Mon.  — On 
Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the  above  Board  held 
their  monthly  meeting  at  the  Old  Town-hall, 
Usk,  when  the  plans  submitted  in  limited  com- 
petition by  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect, 
Newport,  for  new  schools  at  Usk  and  Glascoed, 
were  selected. 

The  new  Theatre  Bellecour,  at  Lyons, 
has  cost  3,000,000f.,  and  has  been  built  by 
M.  Guimet  (whose  father  made  a fortune  out 
of  “ washing-blue  ”),  and  some  other  Lyons 
merchants.  The  new  theatre  is  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Covent  Garden,  London.  The 
theatre  will  have  no  permanent  troupe,  with 
the  exception  of  a corps-de-ballet,  an  orchestra, 
and  choruses. 

The  Dusseldorf  Academy. — The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  building  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  of  Diisseldorf  will  take  place  on  the  20th 
inst._  The  architect  is  Herr  Hermann  Riffart. 
A view  and  description  of  the  building  were 
given  in  the  volume  of  the  Builder  for  1877, 
pp.  344-46. 

Dumbarton  Masons. — The  masons  em- 
ployed by  one  or  two  of  the  largest  builders  in 
Dumbarton  have  started  work  at  a reduction  of 
id-  per  hour  in  their  wages.  The  masters 
wanted  to  reduce  them  from  7d.  per  hour  to  6d., 
and  to  introduce  fortnightly  pays;  but  the  men 
struck,  and  afterwards  agreed  to  take  6£d.  and 
fortnightly  pays,  to  which  the  masters  assented 
The  Ilkeston  School  Board  recently  in- 
vited designs  from  five  architects  for  their  first 
block  of  school  buildings  to  accommodate  600 
children.  Of  these  architects  they  have  now 
appointed  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester,  conditionally 
on  his  embodying  the  wishes  of  the  Board  in  a 
design  not  exceeding  in  cost  4,0002. 

Photographic  Society.— The  exhibition  of 
this  Society,  now  open  at  the  Water-Colour 
Society,  Pall-mall  East,  well  deserves  a visit 
from  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  art. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  eight  dwelling-houses  at  Dilston- 
grove,  Kotherhithe.  Messrs.  Herbert  Beau  & Co.,  archi- 
tects : — 

Parish  £2  3Qo  0 0 ! 

Castle  2,199  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sods 2,113  0 0 

Hobbs 2,055  0 O 

Marsland 2.0J6  0 0 

Teesdale 2, (20  0 o 

bbarpe  &.  Mills 1,9-15  0 0 

Wilkins  1,927  0 O 

Puttley  1,330  0 0 

Lunden  1,859  0 0 

Vaughan 1,910  0 0 

Warr  1,795  0 0 

Downs  & Co i,7!)0  0 0 

Bullers 1,730  0 0 

"inter  1,720  0 0 

Almond  1,710  0 0 

Stubbs ],7io  0 0 

Balaam,  Bros 1,700  0 0 

Etheridge  1,695  0 O 

"'ebb  1,675  0 0 

Crisp  & Tomlin 1 147  0 0 

Chatin - - • - - - 


l.’-HO  0 0 ! 


For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Cadogau 
and  Hans  Place  estates.  Mr.  W.  Forbes  F.  Ashdown,. 


engineer  : 

Keeblo 

Nowell  & Hobson  . 

Mowlem  k Co 

Killingback  ....... 

Ford  (accepted)  . 


..£1,513  0 0 
..  1,295  0 O 

. 1,265  0 0 
..  1,220  0 0 
995  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  on  the  St.  Margaret’s- 

Building  Estate,  Rochester,  Kent,  for  Mr.  VV.  H Judd 

Naylar  (accepted)  £1,150  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Ormond-vard 
St.  James  s,  for  Mr.  Dilling  J * 

Anley  0 0 

f,a,0!V 265  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  212  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  9,  Little  White  Lion- 
street,  Seven  Dials,  for  Messrs.  Combe  & Co.  Mr  H B 
Cotton,  architect  : — 

Toms  (accepted)  £120  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  church-room  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard,  Heston, Middlesex.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  iun,. 
architect  J * 

Oammago  £601  16  0 

Hiscock . . ago  0 0 

£ye 586  0 0 

Hunt  55(»  0 0 

Ham#  647  12  0 

Brunsden  (accepted) 531  0 0 
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For  additions  to  the  West  llam  Union,  Lejton.tone. 
road.  Mr.  I-.  Angell,  architect 
Webster 


Perry  & Co 

Crisp  & Tomlin  

Wall  7.7.'. 

Front... 

Grimwood  Si  Sons  . 

Morter  

Crabb  

Atherton  & Latta  . 

Cox 

Nigbtiogalo 

Hatton  

Gregar  


..£14,499  0 1 
..  14,3.19  0 
..  13,967  0 
..  13,850  0 i 
..  13.507  0 

...  13,501  0 
..  13,463  0 

...  13,430  0 
..  13,329  0 
12,834  0 
,..  12.830  0 
...  12,733  0 
, . 11,860  0 
...  11,649  0 


£635 


Por' alterations  to  Infirm  Women’s  Wards  and  paving 
vard  at  St.  Marvlebone  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of 
tho  Poor  of  St.  Maryleboue.  Messrs.  II.  Saxon  Snell  & 
Sod,  architects:  — 

Purdcn  .... 

Garrod  & Smith  

French  C14  18 

Howard  690  0 

Morris  675  0 

Williams  & Son 620  0 

Bamlord 475  0 

Hall,  Bros,  (accepted)  377  0 


For  the  erection  of  baths  and  washhouses  at  Rother- 
hithe,  for  tho  Vestry  of  the  parish.  Messrs.  George 
Elkington  & 8on,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 


For  the  erection  of  the  third  asylum  for  the  county  of 
6hrrcy.  Mr.  C.  U.  Howell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
John  Scott  and  Messrs.  Wiilnell  Si  Trollope  : — 

Holland  & Hannen  £215,430  0 0 

Trollope  & Sous  213,675  0 0 

Peto,  Bros 208,101  0 0 

Uicl’s  k Hill  206,769  0 0 

Parnell  & Son  206,000  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 2°3,697  0 0 

Brass  202,851  0 0 

Kirk  & Parry 210,774  0 0 

Chappell 198,610  0 0 


Franklin  & Amirows:- 

Dickerson  

Croaker  

Tarrant  & Sons  .. 

Batley  

Braid  & Co 

Fish  &Co 

Lintield 

Klkington 

Perry  & Go 

Nightingale 

Wall  

Greenwood  

Crisp  Si  Tomlin  .. 

Rider  A Son 

Stevenson 

Bhepphard  


22,700  0 i 
22,500  0 i 
22,370  0 ' 
22,210  0 
21,719  0 
21,479  0 
20,917  0 
20,350  0 
20,300  0 
19,912  0 
19,819  0 
19,940  0 
19,735  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  4,  Tork-street,  St. 
James's,  for  Mr.  Beaton.  Mr.  D.  Haylock,  architect 
Uff  (accepted)  £745  0 0 


For  tho  Hamlet  Valley  sewer  extension  for  the  South- 
end  Local  Board.  Mr.  B.  R.  Harrington,  surveyor 

Firmin,  Hill,  A Co £1,342  0 0 

Storey  & Co 1,242  15  7 

Marshnll 1.0o6  0 0 

Straehan  & Co.  (accepted)  800  0 0 


For  stabling  and  other  works,  Fawkham  Manor,  Rent, 
for  Mr.  H.  B.  Holder.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect  :— 
Horlock  (accepted) £641  0 0 


mg,  „ „,  r_r n 

Geraldine-road,  East-hill,  Wandsworth,  for  Messrs.  K.  & 
G.  Neal.  Mr.  P.  Murfin,  surveyor : — 

Horton  (accepted)  £420 


For  the  erection  of  new  farm-buildings,  St.  Mary’s,  Hoo, 
Rent : — 

Naylar  (accepted)  £893  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  additional  school-building,  with 
outbuildings  and  fittings,  Ac.,  complete,  in  rear  of  No.  71, 
Stepney-green.  Messrs.  Davis  A Emmanuel,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster  : — 

Brass  £1,969  0 0 

Wall  1,950  0 0 

Williams  A Son 1,030  0 0 

Cox  1,917  0 0 

Wood  1,876  0 0 

Eider  A Son  1,638  0 0 

Grover  (accepted)  1,833  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  C.— Z.  A.— B.  R.  H.  — L.  B.  & Co.— E.  A.  L.— 3.  R.  L.— R.  P.  1 
-A  1L— W.  F.  A.— B.  & Co.— W.  & E.  —0.  U.— A.  J.  H.— H.  de  Q 
-J.’  D.-W.  W.  L.-E.  K.-H.  * O.-D.  W.-H.  N.  L.-O.  G- 
S.  M.— P.  M.— D.  D.  F.— J.  8.— A.  C.  W.-R.  P.  S — B.  I.  & C(. 

C.  F.  31. -W.  J.  G.— W.  H.  P.-H.  P.  F.-J.  G.  N — S.  i Son.-J.1-l  u 

W.— B.  de  8.  (view  has  already  been  published  'oLe  where). -i,  w 

Working  Man  (not  desired).— Friend  (chiefly  for  the  purpose! 
making  obvious  to  the  workmen  inside  that  the  sashes  are  glazed, 
that  accidents  may  be  avoided).-C.  P.  & Co.  (too  late  for  this  week; 

H.  & F.  (shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  about  the  invention)  —E.  F.  ( 
Artisans’  Institute,  Castle-street,  St.  Martin’s  lane).— H.  & J.—(n 
week).— F.  M.  (next  week). 


J,  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloacestc, 

Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  ai 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  A 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  fre 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom  i 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Apt!  1 1 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited) 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfiv" 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdo, 


For  the  erection  of  premises  in  connexion  with  Balham 
Congregational  Church.  Messrs.  Searle,  Son,  A Hayes, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Downing 

Melham  \ Co £2,32o  0 0 


Helham  A Co. 

Macey  

Higgs  Si  Hill  

Adamson  A Co...  . 

Dove,  Bros 

Wilson  A Exton 
Chandler 


1,995 

1,977 

1,799 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  farm-buildings  at  Westerland  Farm- 
Marldon,  near  Paignton,  Devon.  Messrs.  Tarring  A 
Wilkinson,  architects  : — 

Wills,  Bros 

Vanstone  A Muniford .... 

G06S  

Kvaus  

Vanstone  

Davis,  Bros,  (accepted) . 


..£628  0 0 
..  797  10  0 
..  766  15  4 


729  0 


01 


For  additions  to  warehouse,  Southwark  Bridge-road, 
for  Mr.  F.  H.  Grey.  Mr.  E.  H.  Burnell,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied: — 

Stouer * „ „ 

Down  L°S0  0 

Croaker  1.580 

Abraham  1,559 

Palmer 1.649 

Larke  

Cardus  1.4C0 

Outhwaite  A Son  1,340 


on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adv  J 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  eh  ■ 

warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port1;  ' 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPAQ  ! 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOT 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  lettl 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] Lj|] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  St< 


of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  par]  * 

— - - — - — '"""h™ 


the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application! 

CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub- Hamdon:i 
Tim  in  at.  fir,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickm 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.]  (j~< 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  Aged  Pilgrims’  Friend 
Society's  Asylum,  Camberwell.  Air.  Robert  P.  Whellock, 
architect : — 

Hawkes,  accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  offices  in  Lime-street,  for  Mr.  Lang. 

Mr.  William  Wimble,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : 

Dove,  Bros £6,475  0 0 

8crivener  A Co 6,242 

Morter  6,192 

Laurence 6,110 

Colls  A Son 6,059 

Brass  6,953 

M'Lachlan  A Sons  (accepted)  ...  6,931 


0 ! 


Municipal  Buildings,  Eastings—  For 
ead  “ Bruid  A Co.” 


‘Bradd  A Co.' 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  < 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODABT  4 0 0. 

Office  s 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte— The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  L ' 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,! 
Poultry,  E.C.—' The  best  and  cheapest  matei.!;: 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  fl« » 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk-ro-; 
granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.)  , 
Slates. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS . 


For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  at  Messrs.  Adey 
& White’s  brewery,  St.  Alban’s.  Messrs.  Field  A Burnet, 
architects : — 

Wilson  A Exton £1,122  0 0 

Burgoyne  A Son  1,022  0 0 

Miskin  994  0 0 


For  erecting  parsonage-liouse  at  Christchurch,  Hants, 
for  the  Congregational  Building  Committee.  Messrs. 
Remp-Welch  A Binder,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 
the  architects : — 

Davis  A Son  £1,031  0 0 

M'William 1,025  0 0 

Ellison,  Bros 993  0 0 

Hoare,  Bros.,  A Walden  975  0 0 

Jenkins  A Son  930  0 0 

Walden  (accepted)  856  0 0 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8U  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  8d. 

Each  additional  liue  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  ol  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8pecial  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
»o.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Js.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  he  forwarded,  hut  must  in  all  cases  be  called/or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER:— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAY31ENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-Btreet,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  seat. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  Uotted  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  an 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Roofing 

All  kinds  and  sizes,  direct  from  quarnei^ 
any  station  or  shipping  port  in  the  Kingdor .j; 
Send  for  Price  List  to 

THOMAS  R.  ROBERTS, 
Builders’  Merchant,  Conway.  [Advt.M 


Brickmaking  Machinery,  Wash  M 

Elevators,  Pumps,  Driving  Gear,  Png  A u 
Tramways,  Trucks,  and  all  Brickmakers  in  a 
monts.  Larue  Stock  kept. — E.  P.  BASTi.A 


ments.  Large  Stock  kept. 

CO.  West  Drayton.  London  Office,  A, 
gate  Station-buildings.— [Advt.]  1 


MICHELMORE  & 


Manufacturers  of 


U i-IOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINI 
3:  '-'T.v.vUTt.  SCE 


m 


LONDON,  Si  [ 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR: 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  EEFLECTOJ. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Tor,  XXXVII.  No.  1915. 


BiTuaDAY,  Ocronaa  18,  1879. 
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Morals  and  Man- 
ners : in  the  Play 
and  at  the  Play. 

NY  discussion  as  to 
the  power  of  the 
drama  as  a moral 
teacher  is  likely  to 
take  a more  direct 
and  practical  turn 
if  it  follows  on  after 
certain  clear  ideas 
have  been  arrived 
at  respecting  what 
naturally  comes  before  us  as 
a previous  question,  the 
power  of  the  arts  generally, 
— of  Fine  Art  in  any  of  its 
infestations,  in  exerting  a truly  modifying 
®!3nce  upon  character.  This  previous  ques- 
ts! cannot  be  better  considered  than  on 
W occasion  when  the  drama  has  to  bo 
fclicated  upon ; for  the  drama,  as  we  know, 
E(ji  properly  represented  and  worthily, 
ives  a combination  of  all  the  arts,  and 
li  participant  in  the  influence  of  all  and 
idr,  be  it  salutary  or  mischievous.  Lyric 
•y  and  music  are  called  in,  if  only  to  furnish 
ailnonal  embellishment.  Landscape-painting 
sishes  scenery,  and  scenery  may  combine 
ttJ  landscape,  exhibitions  of  architectural 
i.-ts,  distant  and  near  at  band,  both  accu- 
y and  engagingly,  if  only  due  study  be 
ed  ; and  what  need  is  there  to  speak  of  the 
i i-varied  opportunities  for  management  of 
:i  ir,  composition,  grouping,  and  pose, — the 
e resources  of  the  historical  painter  and 
sculptor, — in  the  living  panoramas  of  the 
3.  Superinduced  upon  all  are  the  qualifica- 
i which  an  orator  describes  as  the  very  soul 
ratory  and  eloquence, — 


the  elegant,  the  beautiful.  There  is  truth  in 
this  for  even  such  arts  as  may  seem  to  draw 
least  upon  the  intellectual  powers ; let  ns  say, 
for  instance,  without  invidiousness,  in  the  cases 
of  devotees  to  quartettes  or  blue  china.  How  far 
the  observation  applies  to  such  arts  as  poetry 
or  historical  painting  it  is  not  necessary  to  say. 
We  touch  here  upon  a certain  indirect  influence 
of  the  arts  upon  morals ; as  the  occupation  with 
interests  that  are  at  once  both  innocent  and 
edifying,  that  involve  no  discomfort  or  damage 
to  others,  and  that  in  many  cases  are  natnrally 
or  necessarily  participated  in  by  many  peace- 
fully together,  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  view, 
withdraws  so  much  time  from  the  chances  of 
being  abused,  and  prepares  for  the  withdrawal 
of  more  thereafter.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly, 
when  people  are  being  innocently,  at  least,  and 
to  a greater  or  less  degree  instructively,  enter- 
tained, they  are  out  of  mischief  for  the  time, 
and  acquiring  a taste  that  at  some  future  time, 
also,  may  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 

We  do  not,  however,  get  very  far  in  this  way 
towards  the  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  as  very 
important  moral  agencies, — as  capable  of  giving 
a distinct  moral  set  to  the  sympathies,  to  tho 
character, — character  which,  by  its  very  deriva- 
tion, implies  somewhat  permanently  graven, 
not  movable  like  disposition,  or  habitually  in 
flux  like  humour. 

Lorenzo  seems  to  pay  but  a left-handed  com- 
pliment to  Jessica  when  he  explains  the  effect 
she  finds  from  sweet  music  by  that  produced 
upon 

“ A wild  and  wanton  herd. 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts.  . , . 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music  j” 

but  he  speaks  to  very  philosophical  purpose  as 
he  goes  on, — 

“ therefore  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones  and  floods; 

8ince  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature.1' 


“ Art  and  words  and  worth, 

>1 1 Action  and  utterance,  and  the  power  of  speech. 

To  stir  men’s  blood,” 

3 in  the  fact  that  the  drama  is  an  art 
•wed  with  that  power  of  articulate  speech 
>h  especially  distinguishes  responsible  hu- 
ity,  that  its  bearing  on  morality  seems 
tliarly  open  to  challenge;  but  it  does  not 
i"  its  characteristics  as  an  art  in  common 
i others,  though  it  may  give  enhancement 
i extension  to  those  characteristics, 
he  function  of  the  arts  generally  is  to  address 
sensibility  to  beauty,  taking  this  sensibility 
s very  widest  significance  as  responsive  to 
7 imaginative  excitement,  from  the  ludicrous 
ie  sublime ; to  address  this  sensibility,  which 
ns  to  stimulate  and  in  natural  course  to 
slope,  and  to  cultivate,  which  means  to  refine 
The  development  of  interest  in  such  plea- 
ds has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  re-act  upon 
intelligence  ; the  influence  in  this  direction 
ariously  positive  in  various  arts,  but  a certain 
irged  basis  of  intelligence  is  indispensable 
every  advance  in  appreciation  of  the  witty 


Even  so, — for  the  time  ; but  we  are  in  search  of 
somewhat  that  will  affect,  let  us  say,  even  a 
class  that  should  not  be  calumniously  described 
as  “ stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage  ” with  the 
blessed  permanence  of  harmony  and  order. 
We  turn  to  another  poet,  — Shakspeare’s  own 
“ capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,” — and  we  have 
an  enunciation  well  worn  in  many  a citation, 
but  still  worthy  of  further  analysis : “ Faith- 
fully to  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  he  tells 
ns,  softens  the  manners,  and  does  not  permit 
men  to  be  violent.”  If  this  be  true  we  are 
approaching  what  we  are  in  search  of, — the 
reclamation  of  the  “ rough.”  For,  let  us  look  facts 
fairly  in  the  face.  If  we  are  still  to  admit  the 
division  of  our  population  into  the  two  nations 
which  once  gave  a second  title  to  a political  or 
politic  novel,  the  line  of  demarcation  will  not 
run  between  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and 
assuredly  not  between  the  closely  inosculating 
classes  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor,  or  the 
capitalist  and  labourer,  but  between  the  civilised 
and  orderly,  and  an  unhappy  understratum  of 
population  whose  limits  are  sharply  enough  de- 


fined on  one  side  by  the  course  of  criminal  law, 
bnt  on  the  other  and  the  better  Bhades  off 
towards  the  pauperism  that  is  the  fittest  subject 
for  commiseration  as  due  to  misfortune  in  later 
life  or  to  the  miserable  circumstances  that  en- 
tangled their  victims  as  soon  as  life  began ; 
and  if  we  are  to  be  just  we  shall  not  exclude 
from  the  class  which  partakes  of  the  worst 
characteristics  of  “roughs”  considerable  num- 
bers who  have  no  poverty  to  palliate  their  faults 
of  coarse  behaviour  and  unfitting  language.  A 
few  stray  examples  of  the  genuine  “rough” 
may  canse  discomfort  in  a country  district  or  a 
small  town,  which  is  a standing  annoyance,  but  it 
is  only  the  inhabitant  of  one  of  our  larger  cities 
who  can  perfectly,  and  how  painfully,  realise  the 
numbers,  the  universal  distribution,  and  the 
moral  unculture  of  the  class, — who  becomes 
conscious  how  serion3  a proportion  they  may 
form  in  any  of  those  crowds  that  come  to- 
gether in  a moment,  as  if  out  of  the  ground 
when  an  accident  or  casual  disturbance  in 
appearance  interrupts  for  a few  minutes  tho 
orderly  flow  of  busy  human  traffic  in  our  Btreets. 
The  infallible  symptom  of  this  wretched  social 
disarrangement  is  audible  language, — equivalent 
of  the  mark  of  the  Beast,  and  which  seems  to 
involve  condemnation  as  utter  and  as  hopeless. 
We  ask  our  poet, — our  professor  of  one  of  the 
very  noblest  arts,  — but  he,  alas!  tells  us  that 
for  art  to  have  a chance  of  influencing  the 
Roughs, — the  feros, — it  must  not  only  be  art 
which  is  “ingenuous,” — refined, but  studied  also 
with  that  faithfnl  assiduity  which  will  result  in 
familiarity  and  even  in  accomplishment.  This 
is,  in  fact  to  refer  us  for  our  remedy  to  the 
School  Board;  hut  the  School  Board  has  enough 
to  do  to  secure  the  mastery  of  the  three  primary 
Rs,  and  if  a fourth  is  added  it  is  of  a utilitarian 
character  — Roasting.  The  advice,  however, 
at  least  puts  ns  upon  the  task  of  doing  what  we 
can  to  eradicate  such  art  as  there  is  about  the 
world,  that  is  not  ingenuous,  not  refined, — that 
is,  in  fact,  coarse,  and  therefore  not,  properly 
speaking,  art  at  all,  bnt  a false  pretence  and  a 
mischievous  impersonation  of  art.  Can  nothing 
be  done  to  relieve  our  walls  and  hoardings  of 
pictorial  advertisements,  which  are  hateful  and 
horrible  in  every  sense, — representations  of 
brutality  and  violence,  of  moral  and  physical 
degradation,  or  of  exhibitions  that  are  absurd 
and  approach  as  nearly  to  hideousness  as  any- 
thing can  that  is  not  absolutely  gross  ? Architects 
will  do  a public  service  if  they  will  reserve  a 
veto  upon  the  displays  which  are  made  on  the 
erections  that  protect  the  public  from  no  annoy- 
ance of  dust  or  what  not  while  their  works  are 
proceeding,  so  offensive  as  these  pictures  of 
whatever  is  provocative  of  moral  disgust.  This, 
in  fact,  brings  ns  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
wfrat  is  made  a standing  objection  to  the  drama? 
its  liability  to  tender  to  the  world  in  the  guise 
and  with  the  pretensions  of  elaborate  art,  a 
pabulum  which  is  only  fitted  to  debase  the  taste 
and  deprave  the  morals.  No  one  of  candour, 
that  entitles  to  take  part  in  any  discussion,  will 
think  of  ignoring  or  denying  that  talent  and 
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almost  genius, — almost  but  never  quite, — have 
found  evil  exercise  in  mixing  poison  with  works 
of  marvellous  creative  power,  and  where  no 
definite  evil  intent  is  in  question,  the  drama> 
like  some  literature  and  some  periodical  news- 
papers, has  been  too  ready  to  minister  vulgar 
excitement  to  vulgar  tastes.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  competition  literary,  and  even  more  con. 
epicuously  pictorial,  has  within  the  last  few 
years  caused  acts  and  scenes  of  simple  bloodshed 
and  accident  to  be  presented  too  liberally  to  a 
world  that  lies  outside  the  orbit  of  circulation  of 
the  “ Penny  Dreadful.” 

But  these  depraved  and  depraving  tendencies 
and  appetites  do  in  fact  only  demonstrate  the 
very  restlessness  of  spirit  which  it  is  presumed 
to  be  the  function  and  the  force  of  truly  fine  art 
to  harmonise. 

The  problem,  therefore,  complex  enough  no 
doubt,  seems  to  be  to  promote  the  elevation  of 
art  to  a truly  refined  pitch  and  standard  and 
then  to  secure  that  it  shall  not  only  be  accessible 
to  all  the  classes  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to 
influence,  but  to  lead  up  these  classes  to  a dis- 
position and  an  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  accessibility.  Now,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
that  such  a lively  craving  for  what  is  best  can 
be  created  immediately.  The  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  the  lofter  summits  of  art  must  be  allowed 
an  indulgently  circuitous  route  and  many  an 
intermediate  resting-place.  The  main  difficulty 
in  this  pilgrims’  progress  also  is  to  get  the 
adventurers  clear  through  or  clear  out  of  the 
Blough  of  despond  at  the  beginning,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  take  good  care  of  a worthy  pro- 
spective reward.  But  veritable  fine  art  stoops 
condescendingly,  accommodatingly,  to  meet  the 
advances  of  those  who  can  only  start  from  even 
the  very  lowest  platform.  Three  of  the  arts  are 
especially  adapted  for  welcoming  and  fostering 
the  most  unpromising  neophytes  of  beauty; 
these  are  music,  including  son g,  and  painting 
and  the  drama.  .As  regards  music,  we  may  say 
that,  like  its  own  harmonious  scale,  there  is  no 
repellent  interruption  between  the  most  rudi- 
mentary forms  and  the  highest  summits  that 
musical  genius  has  attained  to.  The  author, 
whoever  he  was,  for  he  was  not  Dibdin,  of 
“ Here  a sheer  hulk  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling,” 
joins  hands  through  many  an  intermediate  link 
with  Handel  and  Beethoven,  with  Palestrina  and 
Mozart,  and  the  roughest  sailor  whose  heart  is 
warmed  by  this  beautiful  song  as  the  hearts  of 
our  soldiers  were  warmed  in  the  days  of  the 
Mutiny  by  “ Bonnie  Annie  Laurie,”  gives  proof 
of  the  vitality  within  him  of  sensibility  to 
beauty  which  opportunities  might  expand  like 
a germ  of  noblest  enjoyment. 

Painting,  again,  is  an  art  which  has  attrac- 
tions for  those  who  stand  but  at  the  very  verge 
of  intellectual  culture,  at  the  same  time  that,  in 
its  highest  manifestations,  it  challenges  the 
highest  powers  of  appreciation.  Criticism,  be 
it  admitted,  is  apt  to  be  over-fastidious,  or 
rather  fastidious  out  of  place;  it  too  often 
assumes  a right  to  grumble  at  every  picture 
which  cannot  claim  to  such  merit  as  would 
make  the  National  Gallery  its  due  and  ultimate 
destination.  But  second,  third,  and  fourth  rate 
pictures,  even  in  second,  third,  and  fourth  rate 
taste,  may  still  have  a share  of  beauty  in  their  de- 
gree, and  satisfy  those  who  have  a right  to  be 
satisfied,  and  deserve  to  be  satisfied,  with  what 
beauty  they  can  appreciate,— and  we  may  add 
afford, — and  waiting  better  things.  It  certainly 
seems  a pity  that  exhibitions  of  paintings  of  a 
class  that  may  be  widely  popular,  should  not  be 
constantly  accessible  in  the  midst  of  those 
localities  where  the  humanising  influence  of  the 
arts  is  most  required.  The  solution  of  this 
difficulty  must  be  in  some  measure  an  archi- 
tectural solution, — a matter  of  sites  and  struc- 
tures to  begin  with.  As  regards  the  subjects 
of  paintings  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  class,  it 
were  well  to  avoid  an  overdose  of  Gian  Bellini 
or  Botticelli,  and  Carlo  Crivelli  and  the  like  or 
even  of  Titian  and  Rembrandt.  Landscapes  in 
oil  and  water  colour,  and  those  in  style  that  are  of 
the  less  sophisticated,  appeal  to  very  simple  but 
very  sincere  sensibilities;  and  then  whoever 
has  observed  what  clusters  gather  to  what 
pictures  are  displayed  in  the  shop-windows,  well 
know  that  subjects  of  adventurous  and  violent 
incident,  where  there  is  some  story  that  is 
obvious,  or  a story  to  be  made  out,  divide  attrac- 
tion with  incidents  cf  every-day  and  even 
common-place  life, — anecdotal  pictures  of  Frith 
Faed,  Nicol,  Leslie,  &c.  The  same  observations 


hold  good  for  the  drama:  it  appeals  to  even 
those  who  never  derived  a hint  of  knowledge 
from  a printed  page ; and  here  again  dramas, 
and  the  representation  of  dramas,  may  be  many 
degrees,  indeed,  below  the  standard  which 
accurate  and  elevated  taste  is  disposed  to 
tolerate  for  itself,  bat  still  may  be  well  deserving 
of  toleration.  Let  any  of  us  turn  back  to  the 
literature  which  charmed  us  in  youth,  or  even 
in  early  manhood,  and  much  of  which  was  then 
received  unhesitatingly  as  Classic  for  all  time, — 
and  we  may  be  indulgent  to  predilections  that 
embrace  enthusiastically  a partisanship  for  pro- 
ductions that  we  now  ourselves  are  wearied  by. 
Not  that  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a 
progress  from  bad  to  worse  is  possible,  as  well 
as  the  happier  progress  from  bad  to  better. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  any  other  art, — of  paint- 
ing let  us  say,  or  of  music,  nothing  tends  so 
much  to  secure  that  the  progress  of  taste  shall 
be  in  the  right  direction  as  some  experience  in 
practice,  if  only  in  but  vague  attempts.  No 
such  suggestion  is  thought  of  as  recommending 
a plunge  into  the  dreary  and  desperate  experi- 
ments of  private  theatricals;  but  there  still 
remain  exercises  which  may  be  pursued  among 
friends|without  any  tedious  or  expensive  arrange- 
ments and  apparatus,  and  that  will  sharpen  wits 
and  correct  sensibilities  to  the  most  refined 
effects  in  a manner  which  will  secure  the  better 
applause  for  the  better  dramatic  performance. 
The  practice  of  frank  and  expressive  reading 
aloud  and  recitation  in  the  presence  of  others 
who  are  to  be  united  to  criticise  and  correct  is 
a resource  for  leisure  hours  that  is  open  to  all, 
and  if  persevered  in  for  a little  time  will  not 
only  cultivate  a taste  for  poetical  subjects  and 
familiarise  with  poetical  forms  of  expression, 
but  will  attune  the  ear  to  the  perception  of 
refinements  of  enunciation  and  emphasis  which 
will  speedily  make  slovenliness  of  delivery,  and 
vulgar  rant  unbearable.  In  no  respect  does 
stage  differ  from  stage, — nay,  in  no  more  im- 
portant respect  even  on  the  best  stage  does  one 
actor  or  actress  stand  distinguished  from  the 
rest  than  in  the  delicacy  and  force  of  manage- 
ment of  the  human  voice  in  the  expressive 
delivery  of  English  sentences  which  have  been 
composed  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  the  full  power  and  finest  graces  of 
the  voice.  Much  may  be  hoped  for  the  future, 
if  we  can  confidently  hope  that  the  thousands 
who  are  now  at  school  are  in  any  proportion 
really  learning  to  read,  to  transfer  visible 
sentences  into  audible  somewhat  less  mechani- 
cally than  the  press  transfers  the  ink  from  the 
type  to  the  paper.  But  still  we  come  back  to 
the  requirement  of  a stage  established  under 
such  conditions  of  permanence  that  it  shall 
command  uniform  excellence  in  all  its  depart- 
ments of  acting,  and  present  a standard  of 
refined  accomp'ishment  that  can  never  exist 
but  occasionally  and  precariously  among  com- 
panies of  ever-dissolving  and  re-arranging 
elements, — elements  that  dissolve  and  are  re- 
arranged so  constantly  in  obedience  to  a primary 
requirement  that  the  leading  stars  shall  “ have 
no  fellows  in  the  firmament.” 

As  regards  progressive  excellence  in  plays 
themselves,  the  world  iu  this  art  as  in  others 
must  be  dependent  very  largely  on  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  appearance  of  specific  genius, — 
though  something  may  perhaps  be  done  to 
favour  the  chances  of  genius  being  allowed  its 
indispensable  opportunity.  It  is  naturally  by 
the  multiplication,  not  by  the  restriction,  of 
dramatic  performances  that  the  manifestation 
of  dramatic  faculty  of  distinguished  quality 
may  be  expected  to  emerge  from  time  to  time. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  the  Drama,  rather 
in  the  direction  of  harmlessness  at  least,  and 
then  of  true  moral  influence  rather  than  towards 
debasing  and  corrupting  exhibitions  which  we 
all  know  are  very  distinct  possibilities,  there 
may  be  a point  assuredly  at  which  it  is  necessary 
for  positive  legal  control  and  interference  by 
censorship,  or  otherwise;  but  the  sooner  such 
control  is  superseded  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  and  right  feeling  the  better,  even  though 
it  may  be  convenient  in  such  cases  for  a censor- 
ship to  be  the  agency  for  giving  prompt  effect 
to  the  [public,  the  popular  will.  There  may 
seem  to  be  more  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  mischief  from  such  plays  as  justly  are 
allowed  very  high  dramatic  merit,  but  which 
tend  to  engage  the  sympathies  for  character 
that  does  not  truly  deserve  them.  The  observa- 
tion does  not  apply  merely  to  such  plays  as 
dwell  upon, — it  may  be  said  gloat  over, — inci- 
dents, topics,  social  pests,  and  social  misfortunes, 
which  are  better  behind  a veil  than  in  the  glare 


of  the  footlights,  that  will  carry  us  back  to  thel 
time  when 

“ The  modest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more 
And  virgins  laugh’d  at  what  they  blush’d  before.”  ' .« 

Plays  of  this  kind  are  often  importations,  and: 
we  know  not  whether  if  they  are  produced  in  ai 
country  where  marriages  are  arranged  with  no 
reference  to  the  personal  predilections  of  those: 
principally  concerned,  there  may  not  be  a truer: i 
moral  value  in  the  forcible  exhibition  of  the' 
consequences  of  arrangements  of  mere  sordid:  i 
convenience  in  the  later  inevitable  revolt  of  the: 
sympathies.  But  let  us  take  the  case  of  the: 
“School  for  Scandal”  in  which  the  part  of 
Charles  Surface  is  a parallel, — in  fainter  colours,  i 
no  doubt,  — to  the  Tom  Jones  of  the  novelist.!  I 
His  brighter  characteristics  are  certainly  thrownvD 
into  unfairly  brilliant  relief  by  contrast  with  the 
so  heartily  blackened  hypocrite,  his  brother:  . 
Joseph,  who  replaces  the  blifil  of  Fielding.  But!  i 
he  i3  a thoroughly  good-for-nothing  fellow,  and  s 
how  little  he  possesses  the  finer  feelings  whichii  r 
his  hypocritical  brother  professes,  appears  in  i 
the  sceno  of  the  discovery  of  Lady  Teazle.  His. 
coarse  enjoyment  of  the  humiliation  of  both'  » 
wife  and  husband  ought  to  revolt  the  spectators, : > 
who,  however,  doubtless  have  been  so  led  on  to  i 
favour  him,  that  they  usually  acquiesce  in  and.  : 
applaud  his  dismissal  with  the  honours  and  ; 
rewards  of  a hero  and  a gentleman.  All  thatilt 
can  be  said  is,  that  Sheridan,  in  lashing  one  sefesi 
of  vices  let  off  too  easily  another  set  that  he  had  l 
greater  tenderness  for, — compounded  in  fact 
“ For  sin9  be  was  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  be  bad  no  mind  to."— Hudibrat. 

But  his  lash  comes  down  heavily  and  effectively,!  j 
and  the  class  of  culprits  to  which  the  scape-r^ 
grace  belongs  come  in  for  their  share  of  casti-: : h 
gatory  attention  in  many  another  play.  So  it  i 
is  that  only  the  very  greatest  writers  of  fiction' ; 
of  all,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  and  on  the  • 
stage  or  off  it,  can  be  relied  upon  for  keeping  alii  1 
moral  characteristics  in  due  relation,  and  how-’  ) 
ever  they  may  distribute  good  or  ill  fortune^! 
allowing  no  ambiguity  at  all  to  rest  on  the  rela-1  : 
tive  merits  and  demerits,  elevation  or  baseness  ofi  I 
the  characters  and  actions  that  they  set  before:: :: 
us.  The  dramatists  and  poets  generally  may:  i 
admit  this,  and  must  be  allowed  a fair  retort  c 
upon  the  professed  moralists,  who  are  mortal^ 
also,  and  if  put  severely  under  examination  wilk: » 
prove  as  often  it  may  be,  to  fail  in  the  far  simpler!:^ 
task  of  classifying  abstract  forms  of  heinousnesE: : 
and  excellence  and  adjusting  a duly  graduated 
scale  of  applause  and  reprobation. 

The  dramatist  again,  may  be  forward  to  claimi  : 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  his  instrument  he 
has  the  power  of  bringing  home  the  Bense  of 
right  and  wrong  to  a far  more  comprehensive  1 
variety  of  cases  than  the  teachings  of  the 
moralist  can  embrace,  and  that  so  far  as  hial, 
teaching  is  good  it  must  tell  with  all  the  forcer  I 
that  is  accumulated  upon  example  as  compared-; 
with  precept.  He  claims,  in  fact,  the  preroga-’! 
tive  which  Horace  asserts  for  Homer  in  com-i 
parison  with  the  Stoics, — as  teaching  both  more) 
comprehensively  and  better  than  Chrysippus: ' 
and  Crantor,  what  is  beautiful  and  what  base, — ,li 
what  expedient  and  what  not  so:  — 

‘‘  Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non,  i 

Flenius  &c  melius  Cbrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit." 

But  here  it  is  precisely  that  we  have  an  ex-?i 
pression  of  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  fiction, c 
on  the  stage  or  off,  upon  morals.  Fictitious: 
examples  will  cultivate  our  sense  of  what  is 
prudent  or  imprudent,  what  is  handsome  andi> 
honourable,  or  base  and  degrading;  but  in  doiog. 
so  it  cannot  be  counted  upon  any  more  thann 
Lorenzo’s  music  for  changing  our  nature  more > 
than  for  the  time.  The  very  fact  that  the  leesons) 
which  are  presented  to  us  are  fictitious  deprivesr 
them  of  the  true  pungency  and  penetration  of 
proper  examples.  The  influence,  let  it  be 
frankly  allowed,  does  not  go  deep  enough  to 
take  immediate  effect  upon  motives, — that  is, 
upon  the  ultimate  sanction  of  morals  in  last: 
resort.  To  appreciate  moral  distinctions  aa 
matters  of  taste  is  one  thing,  to  feel  them  as 
matters  of  principle  is  another.  The  difference:: 
is  as  great  as  when  we  attempt  to  substitute  a : 
theory  of  prudence  or  enlightened  self-interest  < 
in  the  place  of  a conscientious  sense  of  duty.: 
Not  as  a matter  of  good  taste  any  more  than  : 
from  a prudential  motive  has  a steersman: 
allowed  himself  to  be  suffocated  at  the  wheel  :J 
in  order  to  save  the  passengers  of  a burning: 
ship  rather  than  leap  overboard,  and  save  him-  i 
self  by  swimming.  But  if  the  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  is  noc  in  itself  con-"! 
scientious  resolution,  it  is  a necessary  prelimi- 1 
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nary,  and  it  is  the  most  natural  and  most 
favourable  introduction  to  it.  The  sense  of 
what  true  heroism  is  must  at  least  precede  the 
practical  sympathy  which  impels  to  the  heroic. 
What  is  true  of  heroism  is  true  of  all  other 
moral  qualities  ; — that  the  most  truly  excellent 
are  susceptible,  under  treatment  by  a poet,  of 
giving  him  his  effects  of  most  perfect  beauty ; 
and  that  his  most  effective  contrasts  must  infal- 
libly be  obtained  from  whatever  is  morally  most 
to  be  condemned,  gives  the  rule  for  all  inter- 
mediate gradations,  and  makes  it  certain  that 
an  art,  which,  like  the  drama,  deals  so  directly 
with  all  human  habits  and  passions  under 
circumstances  ever  varied,  must  rely  at  last 
upon  a scale  of  taste  that  is  coincident  with 
that  of  morals. 

It  is  time  for  our  homily  to  close  ; in  days 
when  evolution  is  held  to  account  for  all  the 
mysteries  of  nature  we  can  only  be  applauded 
for  going  to  the  fountain-head, — to  the  nur- 
sery,— for  a concluding  illustration.  The  wiser 
controllers  of  discipline  there  will  tell  us  that, 
crude  as  the  theory  may  seem,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  crude  humanity  there  dealt  with 
should  be  in  the  first  instance  addressed  by 
physical  pleasure  and  pain, — that  respect  must 
rest  on  a basis  of  possible  discomfort,  and  love, 
alas ! be  first  promoted  by  what  is  kind  in  a 
tangible,  not  to  say  a tasteable  form,  by  tip  or 
tartlet.  Further  we  listen,  with  respect,  as  we 
are  told,  that  rebukes  of  misconduct  as  naughty 
and  still  more  as  wicked,  are  mere  brutum 
fulmen;  they  refer  to  a sanction  and  a standard 
that  are  as  yet  far  beyond  the  infant  ken.  'Not 
so  disapproval  which  is  expressed  in  terms 
which  may  be  called  msthetic,  — which  check 
misbehaviour,  as  unpleasant,  as  not  pretty,  as 
disfiguring,  and  so  forth.  In  due  time  the 
identity  of  the  beautiful  with  the  good  will  be 
spontaneously  recognised,  and  then  the  denuncia- 
tion of  ill-doing  as  either  punishable  or  vulgar 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  moral  influence  which  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  drama  comes  in  intermediately  between 
that  which  is  exerted  by  the  coarse  agency  of 
law  and  bitter  consequences  of  imprudence, 
and  that  which  is  due  to  the  ripening  sense  of 
responsibility  in  its  most  elevated  appreciation  ; 
it  comes  in  intermediately,  — may  come  in 
most  effectively,  and  looking  at  the  existing 
conditions  of  society,  we  are  much  disposed  to 
say,  must  come  in  indispensably. 


THE  CONFLICTING  CLAIMS  OF  ART, 
HEALTH,  AND  COMMERCE. 

Correspondence  from  Rome  mentions  the 
proposal  of  a plan  for  connecting  the  ancient 
capital  of  Europe  directly  with  the  sea,  by 
means  of  the  railway  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  an  improvement  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Port  of  Fiumicino.  The  subject  is 
one  of  extraordinary  interest,  from  many  points 
of  view.  In  this  neighbourhood  was  discovered 
a fragment  which,  though  reduced  to  the  state 
of  head  and  trunk  alone,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  relics  of  Grecian  art  yet 
yielded  to  the  explorer  by  the  rich  graveyard 
of  Italy.  We  refer  to  the  Cupid  of  Centocelle, 
as  to  which  we  think  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  it  is  a Greek  copy,  of  the  purest 
time  of  Grecian  art,  of  the  famous  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles, — the  chef  cl’ceuvre  of  that  immortal 
sculptor.  There  is  a cast  of  this  statue  (or  was 
some  time  since)  in  the  fine  collection  at  the 
Crystal  Palace ; and  there  is  a very  beautiful 
photograph  of  the  original  among  the  collection 
of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company.  The 
lovely  Psyche,  at  Naples,  in  a yet  more  muti- 
lated condition,  forms  a pendant  to  this  noble 
marble,  which  almost  breathes  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  brightest  youthful  beauty.  We 
must  be  pardoned  for  the  forgetfulness  of 
statistical  and  sanitary  data  caused  by  the 
suggestion,  by  this  find,  of  what  may  yet  be 
lying  hidden  in  the  sands  of  the  delta  of  the 
Tiber,  to  reward  the  toil  of  the  building  of  the 
harbour. 

With  whatever  novelty  the  expression  Porto 
di  Roma, — or  Romc-a-port, — may  strike  on  the 
ear  of  the  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  idea  of  a direot  communication 
with  the  sea,  involving  of  course  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a proper  port,  is  as 
old  as  regal  Rome  itself.  The  arrival  of  grain- 
laden vessels  from  Africa  in  the  very  city  has 
been  an  object  repeatedly  proposed,  and  at 
times,  if  we  remember  rightly,  actually  attained. 
The  great  drawback  has  been  the  unending 


character  of  the  work.  The  improvement  of 
the  Tiber  has  been  like  the  weaving  of  the  web 
of  Penelope.  We  can  form  but  little  idea,  from 
acquaintance  with  our  tideless  seas,  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  engineer  has  to 
struggle  on  the  banks  of  the  almost  tideless 
Mediterranean.  Three  objects,  of  almost  equal 
importance,  are  set  before  the  hydraulic  engi- 
neer, whether  be  be  called  to  work  on  the  Rhone, 
the  Tiber,  the  Po,  or  the  Brenta.  First,  he  is 
expected  to  carry  off  the  rapid  floods,  arising 
from  rainfall,  or  from  snow  melting  on  the  Alps 
or  the  Apennines,  which  are  often  of  very 
sudden  rise  and  irresistible  fury.  Secondly,  he 
must  do  that  for  which  Rome  is  now  calling, 
restore  or  keep  open  a port.  Thirdly,  he  has  to 
struggle  with  the  fever  and  malaria  that  find 
a constant  home  wherever  the  river  deposits  of 
Italy  are  encroaching  on  the  sea.  As  one  or 
another  of  these  three  objects  is  pursued,  one  or 
other  of  the  remaining  requisites  may  for 
a time  be  neglected;  until,  as  it  never  fails  to 
do,  it  revenges  itself.  Then  perchance  work  done, 
and  well  done,  for  one  object  alone,  has  to  be 
undone  and  done  over  again.  The  records  of 
the  city  of  Venice  afford  ample  examples  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark. 

The  Italian  rivers, — and  we  may  add  the  Nile 
and  the  Danube, — differ  from  those  of  tidal 
coasts  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  great  tidal 
wave  to  beep  them  to  their  pi’oper  depth.  In 
the  Thames  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  the 
navigation  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board 
has  now  been  so  far  advanced,  that  the  river  is, 
in  most  parts  below  bridge,  not  only  maintaining 
but  increasing  its  depth.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  attention  has  been  called  to  the  silent  and 
inconspicuous  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  in  placing  certain  sills  across  the 
stair- ways  to  the  river,  and  in  inserting  little 
cubes  of  granite  in  the  interstices  of  the  balus- 
trades. But  these  measures  have  been  found 
necessary;  and  they  show,  to  those  who  can 
ascertain  physical  facts  by  means  of  slight 
indications,  that  the  high-water  level  of  the 
Thames  is  on  the  rise.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  river  is  now  rising  some- 
thing like  an  iuch  per  annum  at  Westminster. 
And  it  is  likely  to  rise  considerably  higher,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  navigation,  though  the 
Londoners  must  look  out  for  proper  protection 
against  the  vernal  and  autumnal  high  tides. 

The  watershed  of  the  Tiber  is  mure  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Thames.  The  former  is  esti- 
mated at  6,455  square  miles,  the  latter  at  5,163, 
or,  including  the  basin  of  the  Medway,  at  6,160 
square  miles.  The  rainfall  over  the  Thames 
basin  is  averaged  at  30  in., that  of  the  basin  of 
the  Tiber  is  stated  by  Yenturoli  as  34  8 in.,  which 
is  the  amount  registered  at  Perugia.  But  the 
quantity  of  water  which  runs  down  the  Thames 
is  only  estimated,  in  the  sixth  report  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  at  6 67  in.  in  the 
year.  That  flowing  down  the  Tiber  is  esti- 
mated by  Venturoli  at  273  in.  per  year.  The 
irregularity  of  the  discharge  of  the  latter  river, 
however,  is  something  of  which  we  have  but 
little  experience  in  this  country.  In  a recent 
tabulation  of  the  Italian  rivers,  compiled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  while  the  mean  flow 
of  the  Tiber  is  calculated  at  169  metrio  tons 
per  second,  the  minimum  is  100  and  the 
maximum  2,800  metric  tons  per  second.  The 
disproportion,  wide  as  is  the  range,  is  not  excep- 
tional among  Italian  rivers. 

Under  these  unusual  conditions  of  feed  and 
of  discharge,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  delta 
of  the  Tiber  gains  rapidly  on  the  sea.  The 
advance  made  since  the  Christian  era  is 
measured  by  the  obliteration  of  the  ports  of 
Trajan  and  of  Claudius.  According  to  plans 
collected  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  the  gain  of  the 
shore  is  about  2 yards  per  annum  ; but  this  is 
not  so  much  the  advance  of  a projecting  delta 
as  a gradual  gain  over  a whole  line  of  seaboard, 
extending  over  a great  curve  of  more  than  110 
miles  chord,  stretching  from  Cape  Farnesio  to 
Cape  d’Anzo. 

It  is  clear  that  any  serious  effort  to  construct 
a permanent  port  on  this  shifting  shore-line  can 
only  have  a chance  of  success  if  it  is  conducted 
with  a full  knowledge  of,  and  in  due  accordance 
with,  those  great  operations  on  the  course  of  the 
Tiber  through  Rome  which  have  of  late  excited 
such  vigorous  criticisms  and  counter-criticisms 
in  English  and  in  Italian  journals.  The  plea 
raised  by  an  English  writer  of  fiction  for  the 
preservation  of  monuments  of  which  it  is  the 
pride  of  Italy  that  she  is  the  trustee  for  the 
world,  is  one  that  strikes  a responsive  chord  in 
our  breasts.  But  even  a deeper  note  would 


vibrate  if  we  could  present  to  our  readers  any- 
thing of  a picture  of  the  misery  and  disease 
caused  in  Rome  by  the  overflow  of  the  Tiber. 
Here,  as  we  observed  before,  we  see  the  different 
interests  which  the  engineer  is  called  on  to  pro- 
tect, in  conflict.  Health  demands  one  thing; 
art  another;  commerce  yet  a third.  How  is 
Father  Tiber  to  be  induced  to  satisfy  the  con- 
flicting claimants  P 

If  we  have  not  followed  the  example  of  other 
English  journals  in  protesting  against  the  con- 
tingent damage  to  the  Farnese  Gardens  and  to 
certain  architectural  monuments  in  Rome  likely 
to  be  effected  by  the  drainage  of  the  city,  it  has 
been  not  from  any  want  of  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, but  from  a personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Italian  people,  and  from  a professional  knowledge 
of  the  care,  pain,  and  anxiety  with  which  the 
Government  have  collected  the  advice  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  engineers  of  Italy,  the 
cradle  of  engineering,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
averting  the  worst  evils  attendant  on  the  floods 
of  the  Tiber.  As  to  the  people,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  lived  for  years  among  them  without 
being  aware  that  under  all  the  misery  and  de- 
gradation attendant  on  the  subjection  to  foreign 
and  to  domestic  tyranny,  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  grandeur  and  the  relics  of  the  high 
civilisation  of  Italy  are  never  absent  among 
them.  Would  that  English  people  were  as  care- 
ful of  their  ancient  monuments  ! Avebury  would, 
in  that  case,  be  at  this  moment  as  unrivalled  a 
memorial  of  the  gigantic  work  of  a race  of 
megalithic  builders  as  the  world  could  boast. 
Would  that  English  laws  and  English  legislators 
had  been  inspired  with  such  a sense  of  the  duty 
of  the  men  of  the  present  as  trustees  for  those 
of  the  future,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Italian 
laws  as  to  the  remains  of  antichita.  The  only 
opposition  with  which  such  a public  benefactor 
as  Sir  John  Lubbock  would  then  have  had  to 
contend  would  have  been  the  statement  that 
legislation  was  unnecessary,  when  there  were  no 
foreign  Vandals  on  the  soil ; that  England  was 
proud  of  the  past,  prehistoric  no  less  than  his- 
toric ; and  that  he  was  no  worthy  son  of  England 
who  would  make  a quarry  or  a limekiln  of  her 
noblest  monuments.  So,  however,  it  is  in  Italy. 
We  speak,  of  course,  without  prejudice  to  the 
thriving  manufacture  of  antiquities  of  every 
sort,  adapted  to  foreign  taste,  and  made  for 
foreign  purchasers.  That,  indeed,  is  a matter 
not  confined  to  Italy,  as  our  own  “ Flint  Jack” 
could  testify.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  money 
might  be  powerful  to  induce  the  noble,  or  even 
the  peasant,  to  part  with  those  precious  relics 
which  the  law  forbids  him  to  destroy  or  to  sell 
to  the  stranger.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
strong  veneration  for  the  past,  the  appreciation 
of  art  as  art,  and  of  antiquity  as  antiquity,  is  as 
usual  a feature  in  the  Italian,  as  is  his  ad- 
miration of  nature,  and  his  passionate  love  for 
the  pure  air  and  beautiful  scenery  of  his  own 
lovely  land. 

In  1876  a report  was  made  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Public  Works  at  Rome  (we  pause  to 
remark  on  the  total  absence  of  any  correspond- 
ing institution  in  Great  Britain)  by  a Commis- 
sion  which  had  been  nominated  to  inquire  into 
the  means  of  preventing  inundation  from  the 
Tiber  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Nineteen  plans  were 
exhibited  by  the  Commission,  and  information  as 
to  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  other  cities,  notably,  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Verona,  are  contained  in  the  voluminous  report. 
All  such  projects  as, — at  the  expense  of  twenty 
minutes  of  reflection,  a sheet  of  paper,  and  a 
penny  stamp, — have  been  freely  offered,  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press,  as  to  floods  and 
water-supply  in  England,  were  exhaustively 
discussed  by  the  Commission.  The  chief  of 
these  were, — (1)  The  re-wooding  of  the  banks 
of  the  river;  (2)  the  formation  of  store-lakes, 
or  basins  of  reserve  ; (3)  total  deviation  of  the 
course  of  the  Tiber  ; (4)  partial  diversion  of  its 
water ; (5)  limitation  of  the  flow  of  water- 
allowed  to  enter  the  channel  through  the  city; 
(6)  rectification  of  the  channel ; (7)  additions 
to  the  bridging  and  lateral  defences  of  the 
river. 

As  to  these  projects,  the  reporter  of  the  Com- 
mission, Signor  Pareto,  points  out  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  watch 
over  the  protection  of  existing  woods  and  forests, 
and  to  encourage  new  plantations ; although  the 
operation  of  any  proceedings  of  this  nature 
would  be  slow  in  its  effect. 

As  to  store-basins,  of  which  we  have  heard 
not  a little  for  our  own  supply,  the  great 
authority  is  the  Memoir  of  Commander  Lonibar- 
dini  on  Inundations  in  France,  which  was 
a 
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published  at  Milan  in  1858.  After  the  disastrous 
floods  of  1846  and  1856,  it  was  proposed  to  form 
numerous  store-basins  iu  France,  after  the 
pattern  of  those  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
banka  of  Piuay  and  La  Roche,  on  the  course  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  which  serve  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  plains  of  Forez.  As  many  as  eighty-eight 
store-lakes  were  proposed  by  M.  Comoy,  on  the 
the  Upper  Loire  and  its  affluents  alone.  One  of 
them,  near  St.  Etienne,  retained  by  a bauk 
51  ft.  high,  was  commenced  in  1861;  but  the 
water  was  afterwards  used  a3  a motive  force. 
Signor  Lombardini  remarks  that  the  cost  ol  the 
ba'sins  proposed  would  have  amounted  to 
2,600,000i.  to  store  an  aggregate  quantity  of 
520  millions  of  metric  tons  of  water.  That 
would  bo  equal  to  a pound  sterling  for  the 
storage  of  200  tons.  In  the  Indian  tanks  and 
artificial  lakes,  from  20,000  tons  to  70,000  tous 
of  water  per  annum  are  stored  per  pound 
sterling  of  capital  outlay.  The  cost  of  land,  in 
the  case  of  the  Tiber,  would  be  excessive.  The 
charge  of  maintaining  lofty  banks,  aud  of  inter- 
fering with  the  natural  periods  of  the  floods  of 
the  various  affluents,  would  be  considerable, 
and  this  set  of  schemes  was  definitely  con- 
demned. . . 

Total  diversion,  in  the  case  of  Rome,  is  im- 
practicable. The  consistency  of  the  soil  is  so 
slight  that  on  the  construction  of  a new  channel 
a powerful  stream  would  cut  its  own  course, 
and  the  cost  of  making  bridges  and  keeping 
up  communication  would  be  excessive.  The 
abandonment  of  the  actual  bed  through  the 
city  would  be  a fertile  source  of  malaria  even  if 
it  were  filled  up.  Rome  would  have  been 
rendered  uninhabitable  during  the  progress  of 
the  works.  Water  carriage  would  be  stopped, 
drainage  would  have  to  be  constructed,  and 
what,  the  Italians  further  say,  would  Rome  be 
without  the  Tiber ! 

A partial  diversion  of  the  Tiber  was  attempted 
by  the  Emperor  Trajan;  and  Pliny  recouuts 
how  the  river  burst  the  banks  the  emperor  had 
made,  and  spread  a deep  flood.  Some  anti- 
quaries are  of  opinion  that  the  canal  of  Fiumicino, 
intended  to  put  the  port  of  Claudius  in  connexion 
with  Rome, — a precursor  of  the  present  pro- 
ject,— is  here  intended.  Each  plan  for  partial 
diversion  and  for  restriction  of  the  water 
allowed  to  come  within  the  walls  has  to  con- 
tend with  special  difficulties,  on  architectural, 
orographical,  and  geological  grounds, — diffi- 
culties more  numerous  and  complicated  in  the 
case  of  Rome  than  perhaps  in  any  other  spot  in 
the  world. 

The  Commission  was  thus  reduced  to  the  less 
heroic  expedients  of  the  clearing  the  channel  of 
the  Tiber  within  the  city  from  the  numerous 
existing  obstacles  (including  the  curve  by  the 
Farnese  Gardens),  and  the  walling  the  channel 
within,  and  embanking  it  without,  the  city,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  contain  the  greatest  floods. 
The  dimensions  determined  were  as  follow . — 
The  “urban  trunk  of  the  Tiber,” — that  is  to  say, 
its  channel  through  Rome, — is  to  have  a mini- 
mum width  of  109  ft.  ; the  walls  are  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  55  ft.  3 in.  above  the  zero  of  the 
Ripetta  hydrometer;  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
to  have  an  even  gradient  of  1 iu  2,500,  or  a little 
over  2 ft.  per  mile.  This  channel  has  been 
designed  on  the  principle  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  a flood  equal  to  that  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1598.  This  was  the  highest 
rise  registered  in  Rome,  rising  8 ft.  higher  than 
did  the  disastrous  flood  of  1870. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  indication 
of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  Rome  from  the 
terrible  disasters  of  the  Tiber  flood,  that  ques- 
tions of  an  aesthetic  kind  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  first  great  point  of  popular  safety.  We 
may  speak  of  drainage  as  a sanitary  matter ; 
but  to  throw  up  a bulwark  against  a flood 
rushing  down  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3,000  metric 
ton3  per  second  is  a matter  of  life  and  death  to 
many,  and  of  primary  urgency  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower-lying  districts  of  Rome. 
Melancholy  as  it  may  be  to  witness  the  destruc- 
tion or  removal  of  any  ancient  monuments,  we 
may,  at  least,  take  comfort  from  the  reflection 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  likely  to  occur  in 
Italy  from  either  wantonness  or  neglect.  If  the 
engineer  and  the  antiquary  come  into  conflict, 
it  is  the  former  to  whom,  as  the  representative 
not  only  of  public  health  but  of  public  safety, 
the  precedence  mast  be  given  in  this  case  ; and 
as  most  of  the  Italian  engineers, — or  at  least 
many  of  them, — are  architects,  we  may  feel 
pretty  sure  that  all  that  can  be  done  for  the 
protection  of  monuments  will  be  done,  even  if  it 


be  the  removal  of  a fountain,  stone  by  stone, 
and  its  re-erection  on  another  spot. 

It  is  with  the  fuller  information  that  has 
been  gathered  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Inundations  of  the  Tiber  before  them  that 
the  Italian  Ministry  of  Public  Works  will 
be  able  to  form  a definite  judgment  as  to 
the  proper  steps  to  be  adopted  with  reference 
to  Rome-a-port.  Whatever  information  was 
possessed  by  the  engineers  of  Claudius  and  of 
Trajan,  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  of  the 
present  king  of  Italy  will  have  enriched  it  with 
the  fruit  of  minuter  researches.  There  is 
evidence,  both  on  the  Tuscan  and  on  the  Adriatic 
shores  of  Italy,  of  two  distinct  movements 
which  have  occurred  since  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  Rome,  or,  indeed,  since  that 
earlier  time  when  what  is  now  the  valley  of  the 
Po  was  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean.  There 
has  been  a steady  gain  of  the  land  on  the  sea, 
which  has  amounted  to  some  2,000  square  miles 
in  the  basins  of  the  Po,  the  Adige,  and  the  Brenta, 
since  our  era;  and  which,  on  the  Fiumicino 
shore,  is  going  on  at  about  the  rate  of  two 
yards  in  the  year.  But  together  with  this  has 
occurred  a series  of  upheavals  and  depressions, 
which,  in  Venetia,  have  even  attained  the  depth 
of  113  yards ; the  gradual  progress  of  which  has 
checked  or  hastened  the  advance  of  the  shore 
line  at  any  particular  epoch.  The  rate  of 
depression  now  going  on  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rimini  is  estimated,  from  observations  made 
by  the  engineers  Lanciani  and  Paoli,  at  from 
5’6  to  7-2  inches  per  century.  It  is  obvious  that 
to  collect  all  the  available  information  on  this 
point  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  wise 
outlay  for  the  formation  of  a new  port.  Con- 
stant attention  must  be  given  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  depth  of  water.  It  is  only  by 
recognising  that  there  must  be  a certain  amount 
of  deposit  removed  every  year,  that  a new  port 
at  Fiumicinio  can  escape  the  fate  of  the  more 
ancient  ports  of  Trajan  and  of  Claudius. 

While  the  depression  occurring  on  the  Adriatic 
shore  of  Italy  is  said  to  be  constant,  though 
slow,  we  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  movements  are  alternate  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Peninsula.  The  case  of  the  Temple 
at  Pozzuoli  is  well  known.  The  alternate  de- 
pression and  elevation  of  the  columns  of  that 
structure  are  proved  by  the  sign  of  the  action 
of  boring  molluscs  ; and,  indeed,  form  almost 
the  A,  B,  C,  of  the  geological  doctrine  of  con- 
temporary change.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
cite  the  admirable  account  given  by  Lyell,  in 
the  “ Principles  of  Geology,”  of  this  celebrated 
temple,  an  account  which  has  neither  required 
nor  received  any  alteration  in  the  tenth  edition 
of  that  work.  In  the  earthquake  of  1858, 
which  had  the  chief  seat  of  its  destructive 
energy  in  Calabria  and  Basilicata,  when  many 
buildings  were  overthrown,  and  many  people 
perished,  the  entire  circumference  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  from  Sorrento  to  Bairn  and  Misenum, 
was  elevated  during  the  night  from  6 in.  to  8 in. 
above  its  former  level,  as  was  apparent  from 
the  line  of  mark  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
on  the  rocks  that  lined  the  bay.  Nor  did  the 
ground  thus  raised  subside  to  its  former  level, — 
certainly  for  six  years, — or,  we  believe,  up  to 
the  present  lime.  We  refer  to  thi3  as  showing 
how  wide  must  be  the  information  of  the  archi- 
tect or  engineer  to  whom  the  execution  of  such 
a project  as  making  a port  for  Rome  can  be 
safely  entrusted. 

That  such  a scheme  is  not,  however,  one  to 
be  pooh-poohed  is  evident  from  the  prices  which 
are  cited  for  transport  by  land  to  Rome.  At 
present,  we  are  told  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Standard,  the  difference  in  cost  of  transport  to 
Rome  for  goods  of  the  least  valuable  class, 
between  the  ports  of  Naples,  of  Civita  Yecchia, 
and  of  Fiumicino,  is  as  follows  : — From  Naples, 
16  francs  96  centimes  per  ton ; from  Civita 
Vecchia,  7 francs  48  centimes  ; from  Fiumicino, 
3 francs  64  centimes.  According  to  the  English 
rates,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  such 
objects  as  corn, — the  conveying  of  which  to  the 
city  has  always  been  a great  object  of  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  Rome, — a franc  and 
a half  would  prove  an  amply  remunerating 
price,  if  harbour,  wharf  walls,  and  railway 
service  were  duly  combined. 

Another  point  of  view  deserves  a word  of 
comment  as  connected  with  the  subject  we  have 
repeatedly  discussed,  the  influences  of  the  im- 
provement of  artillery  on  the  safety  of  urban 
sites.  Rome  is  only  20  kilometres,  or  12| 
English  miles,  distant,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the 
sea.  The  new  Krupp  cannons  are  said  to  have 
attained  a range  of  24  kilometres.  Considering 


the  question  of  the  depth  of  water  and  the  dis-  3 
tance  from  the  shore  within  which  an  ironclad  ,( 
carrying  enormous  guns  may  safely  approach,  i 
it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  a sort  of  fringe  ■( 
of  danger,  and  that  the  more  so  as  the  Italians  u 
themselves  possess  some  of  the  biggest  ships,  3 
and  largest  and  heaviest  guns,  in  the  world,  as  . 
yet.  Still,  there  is  a question  of  possibility, — - 
mere  possibility  of  mischief  should  not  be  1 
allowed,  when  Rome  is  the  objection.  Any  ; 
works  of  port  construction  in  Fiumicino  must  i 
also  be  works  of  efficient  coast  defence. 

For  us  and  for  the  greater  part  of  our  readers,  3 
perhaps  the  most  immediately  interesting  part  1 
of  the  subject  is  that  which  relates  to  art.  As  . 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  experience,  art-  i 
treasures  of  rare  interest  may  be  expected  ( 
to  be  found  in  any  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  1 
Claudianport.  At  the  same  time  the  architectural,  1 
the  engineering,  and  the  sanitary  portions  of  the  x 
enterprise  are  each  attended  with  difficulty,  and  1 
are  thus  each  a subject  of  interest.  Nor  is  it  the  1 
least  of  the  marvels  of  the  day  to  see  a repetition  1 
of  the  work  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  proposed  c 
uuder  the  reign  of  Humbert  of  Savoy,  and  t 
under  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ON  THEIR  TRIAL,  j 

The  members  of  the  London  School  Board  c 
are  about  to  seek  a new  lease  of  power,  such  as 
it  is,  and  the  journals  are  full  of  arguments  for  « 
and  against  the  recent  policy  of  the  Board.  We  < 
do  not  intend  to  appear  as  advocate  on  either  i] 
side.  The  matter  will  no  doubt  be  fully  thrashed  1 
out,  and  (while  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  . 
saying  that  the  right  course  will  be  taken)  1 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vote  of  the  majority  ; 
will  carry  the  day. 

The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  which  many  > 
details  are  so  familiar  to  our  own  pages,  that  it  i 
is  hardly  possible  to  allow  the  approach  of  the  .1 
26th  of  November  to  pass  in  silence.  The  ques-  3 
tion  of  economy,  whether  as  regards  the  pro.  ) 
vision  of  the  fit  number  of  seats  and  no  more,  3 
or  as  regards  the  cost  per  head,  will  no  doubt  ) 
be  fully  debated  in  the  coming  fortnight ; and  < 
we  shall  rejoice  if,  on  this  point,  public  opinion  1 
takes  a definite  form. 

We  also  desire  that,  on  any  future  occasion  t 
of  providing  school  accommodation,  that  im-  1 
portant  question  of  light,  to  which  we  have  1 
called  attention,  should  not  be  neglected.  The  u 
marvellous  coincidence  which,  in  our  number  : 
for  October  4,  we  showed  to  exist  between  our  1 
own  recommendations  on  this  head  and  those  !' 
which  have  been  adopted  as  normal  for  the  1 
schools  of  Wirtemberg,  is  a fact  that  should  add  1( 
no  little  weight  to  our  previous  recommen-  a 
dations. 

We  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  one  1 
point  which  wo  have  not  seen  yet  brought  before  r 
public  notice.  We  hear  something  of  “ results,”  , 
— as  betokened  by  paper  work,  and  by  the  out-  I 
come  of  competitive  examination.  The  value  of  c 
these  results  is  usually  discussed  solely  on  what  ) 
may  be  called  competitive  data.  There  is  i 
another  result  which  we  are  anxious  to  ascer-  1 
tain.  Apart  from  literature, — from  reading  and  1 
writing  and  cyphering, — what  is  the  general  i 
outcome  of  the  last  seven  years  of  compulsory  r 
education  ? Are  our  boys  and  girls  visibly  the  1 
better  for  what  has  been  done  for  them  ? Do  ) 
they  look  less  like  savages,  and  more  like  x 
civilised  beings  ? If  so,  is  the  physique  of  the  b 
civilised  being  equal  to  that  of  the  savage  ? 

Some  of  these  questions  might  be  readily  1 
answered  by  the  registers  of  the  schools,  were  1 
they  properly  kept,  that  is,  were  they  kept  on  ; 
the  principle  that  the  main  object  of  education  c 
is  to  develop,  not  one  faculty  or  another  facility,  , 
but  the  future  men  and  women  of  England.  1 
Thus  let  us  take  weight  and  stature  as  two  of  < 
those  points  as  to  the  increase  of  which  registers  :: 
ought  to  be  kept.  Dr.  Roberts  has  shown  us,  in 
his  “ Manual  of  Anthropometry,”  that  out  of 
7,709  public  school  boys,  naval  and  military  : 
cadets,  and  medical  and  university  students,  the  .1 
average  height  attained  at  the  age  of  20  was 
6913  in.  The  average  weight,  at  the  same  a 
time,  was  ] 52  67  lb. ; and  the  average  chest  e 
girth  was  35'25  in.  It  is  true  that  this  girth  r 
(which  only  increases  to  an  average  of  36  in.  by  1 
the  age  of  25)  is  more  than  10  per  cent,  below  c 
the  Greek  canon  of  manly  proportion.  To  say  : 
nothing  of  a Hercules,  a Mercury  or  a Cupid  of 
the  height  of  69T3  in.  would  have  been  sculp- 
tured by  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  with  a chest- : 
girth  of  39'5  in.  But  passing  over  that,  let  us 
take  the  average  of  13,931  youths  of  the  same  .1 
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•age  out  of  the  artisan  class  in  the  English  towns. 
Here  we  find  a height  of  66  31  in.,  a weight  of 
,130  6 lb.,  and  a chest-girth  of  30'86  in.  The 
deficiency  in  the  latter  is  here  more  lamentable. 
■By  the  Greek  canon  the  average  chest-girth 
■ought  to  be  37'88  in.  Thus  artisan  youths  are 
1 18  per  cent,  below  the  proportion  of  graceful 
■ humanity  in  this  important  dimension.  How 
|far,  then,  let  us  ask,  are  the  School  Board  and 
Bother  schools  doing  their  duty  to  England  by 
rearing  studious  young  men  ? Or  what  is  the 
. influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  urban  and 
jn  the  rustic  population,  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion P We  fear  it  will  be  replied  that  the  facts 
i ire  not  collected  for  answer.  But  is  there  any 
iisxcuse  for  the  want  of  such  a register?  Are 
we  in  earnest?  Do  we  want  to  train  the  men 
find  women  of  the  future,  or  is  there  only  a 
tijcramble  between  denomination  and  no  denomi- 
nation to  collect  as  many  lambs  as  possible  out  of 
Biheir  neighbours’  folds  ? 

In  the  same  way  let  us  ask, — What  is  the 
opffect  of  what  has  already  been  done  on  the 
[■manners  and  aspect  of  the  children, — on  all 
djihat  would  strike  a foreigner  or  a stranger  on 
Wneetiug  them  as  they  rush  out  of  school?  We 

I ire  disposed  to  think  that  this  will  depend 
•ather  ou  the  master  or  mistress  than  on  any- 
thing else.  As  wo  write,  we  hear  the  rush  and 
I the  babble  of  the  dismissal  of  children  from  a 
■choul  in  which,  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
Hi  certain  improvement  in  aspect  and  manner 
I ias  been  noted.  How  far  is  this  general  ? It 
ii:annot  be  ascertained  by  the  tape  and  the  scale- 
B)eam.  But  the  tape  and  the  scale-beam  give 
etertain  data,  which  are  very  closely  connected 
ilvith  those  qualities  which  are  estimated  by  the 
i iye  and  by  the  ear,  but  which  cannot  be  more 
alirectly  measured. 

Again,  in  eight  or  nine  years  there  is  time  for 
i(i  sort  of  first  crop  of  the  new  seedlings  to  have 
rpeeu  planted  out.  How  have  they  sped,  with 
Reference  to  their  predecessors  ? Are  they  better 
Htourers,  better  grooms,  better  men-servants, 
wetter  soldiers,  better  in  all  the  callings  by 
Bvhich  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  youth  have  to  earn 
■jiheir  bread  ? Are  they  better  cooks,  better 
(ijiousemaids,  better  nurses,  better  domestic 
ipervauts  of  all  kinds, — better  wives  for  the 
working  man, — better  mothers  for  his  children  ? 
•Here  again  height,  and  weight,  and  bulk  may 
. ell  us  something.  But  we  should  like  to  have 
i ho  impartial  testimony  of  those  who  know  what 
(iroung  people  ought  to  be,  and  who  have  been 
png  trying  to  make  those  under  their  charge 
dyhat  they  ought  to  be,  as  to  these  things.  Are 
he  children  turned  out  by  the  schools  better,  or 
Worse,  or  much  the  same,  in  these  respects  ? If 
hey  are  not  better  the  highest  functions  of 
education  must  have  been  neglected  for  the 
paper-work  fidgeting  of  the  brain. 

Wo  should  like  to  see  these  vital  questions  of 
he  real,  practical,  natural  outcome  of  our  present 
method  of  education  taken  up  by  the  press,  by 
he  pulpit,  and  by  the  stage;  and  echoed  by 
;he  people  in  a voice  of  thunder.  We  are  not 
underrating  the  schoolmaster.  Far  from  it. 

>ut  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  those  most  entitled 
j .o  respect  as  to  such  subjects  that  the  training 
f a child  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
ctual  teaching.  The  greater  part  of  the  positive 
Haaohing  of  the  school  frequently  evaporates, 
/hat  remains  is  the  educated  faculty  for 
i warning,  for  self-teaching.  We  can  appeal 
dth  some  confidence  to  the  educated  young 
len  of  the  day,  whether  the  result  of  severe 
ompetitive  work  is  not  to  cram  the  memory, 

>r  a time,  with  much  that  it  never  retains 
fterwards, — if  not  to  give  a permanent  dislike 
3 all  examination  subjects  ? It  is  possible  that 
10  more  elementary  be  the  education  given, 
ae  less  will  that  be  the  case  ; but  as  to  that  we 
re  without  sufficient  data  for  forming  a judg- 
lent.  What  we  do  feel,  and  that  pretty  strongly, 
i,  that  in  any  case  where  there  may  be  a division 
f opinion  as  to  suffrages  to  be  given  to  this  or  to 
aat  candidate,  the  weight  of  our  recommenda- 
lon  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  him 
'ho  is  intelligently  and  practically  desirous  of 
peing  our  schools  justified  by  results,  in  the  best 
3nse  of  the  word,  and  who  will  look  rather 
) training  than  to  teaching,  — rather  to  the 
evelopment  of  the  healthy,  orderly,  active, 
loral  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  future,  than 
o standards”  and  “payments  by  results.” 


ON  THE  RELATION  OF  FINE  ART  TO 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE* 


The  Trevethin  School  Board,  Mon.,  have 
istructed  their  architect,  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne, 
} prepare  plans  for  schools  to  accommodate  300 
lldren,  with  master’s  house,  all  offices,  and 
oundary-walls. 


I must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
sculpture,  which  offers  man  one  of  the  noblest 
modes  of  expression  : witness  the  works  of  the 
Parthenon,  that  overtop  anything  that  the  world 
has  produced  in  art. 

There  are  many  causes  why  sculpture  should 
languish  iu  this  country,  and  I fear  me  they  are 
not  to  be  wholly  overcome.  They  arise  less 
from  a want  of  appreciation  than  from  the 
habits  bred  in  our  inclement  atmosphere. 
Sculpture  is  through  birth  an  alien  to  all 
Northern  climates,  and  has  but  small  sympathy 
with  domestic  life ; she  languishes  in  the  family 
circle,  and  developes  most  kindly  among  races 
that  pass  their  lives  in  public  resorts,  while  her 
best  patron  is  the  State.  Those  who  look  to 
the  hearth  as  the  centre  of  life  can  never  love 
her ; where  there  are  firesides  there  will  be  few 
statues.  For  other  reasons,  also,  she  is  not  iu 
sympathy  with  the  tendency  of  the  English 
mind  ; she  is  the  exponent  of  abstract  ideas, 
and  does  not  deal  with  complex  thought ; she  is 
supreme  iu  her  own  sphere,  and  queen  of  heroic 
action,  but  she  cannot  bend  like  the  genial  spirit 
of  Painting  to  the  sweet  trivialities  of  daily 
life. 

I do  not  think  it  possible  that  a great  school 
of  sculpture  can  ever  flourish  in  this  country, 
although  Euglaud  has  had,  and  will  yet  produce, 
many  famous  sculptors.  A Constitutional 
Government  (how  I hate  the  term  in  connexion 
with  art !)  is  often  niggardly,  ignorant,  aud 
meddlesome ; yet  sculpture  should  be  more 
dependent  for  its  support  on  national  than  on 
individual  employment. 

If  you  glance  over  the  list  of  our  Royal 
Academicians,  you  will  at  once  see  how  small 
a part  sculpture  possesses  iu  the  favour  of  that 
body.  The  Academy  comprises  ten  painters  to 
one  sculptor,  and,  in  its  Exhibition,  sculpture 
is  allotted  one  ill-lighted  hall  beside  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  building,  whilst  the  great  gallery 
and  a dozen  more  rooms  are  crowded  with 
paintings.  On  the  opening  day  eager  crowds 
throng  about  the  works  of  our  favourite  painters, 
whilst  the  sculpture-room  is  made  a passage  or 
place  of  rendezvous  for  scattered  parties  to  re- 
unite and  chat  over  their  neighbours’  dresses. 
Lately,  when  a portion  of  Stevens’s  great  work 
for  St.  Paul’s  was  exhibited,  none  but  a few 
artists  and  men  of  letters  gave  it  any  due 
homage ; the  general  public  did  not  bestow  on 
it  even  a passing  glance. 

There  is  no  love  of  sculpture  in  the  nation, 
and,  what  is  equally  discouraging  to  our 
sculptors,  the  dignity  of  their  art  is  ignored  by 
their  fellow  Academicians,  who  have  omitted  to 
provide  in  the  Academy  even  an  elementary 
school  of  sculpture  to  guide  the  early  efforts  of 
its  students. 

This  want  of  sympathy  and  encouragement 
has  naturally  often  caused  the  English  sculptor 
to  be  untrue  to  his  art;  his  noblest  impulses 
become  frozen  by  indifference.  He  says  to  him- 
self, “ Let  me  accomplish  the  commissions  I 
receive  in  the  spirit  of  traffic ; I can  make  my 
art  a prosperous  business,  and  live  respectably 
in  my  street.  The  busts  of  successful  aldermen 
or  of  local  magnates  afford  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  a money  success ; if  they  give  but  little 
scope  to  art,  they  furnish  at  least  a very  good 
remuneration  for  labour.”  This  kind  of  blight 
is  fatal,  although  common  enough  to  sculptors 
who  have  been  baulked  of  their  first  aim  in  life; 
it  is  not  uncommon  even  among  painters, 
although  they  have  seldom  any  excuse  for  it 
except  their  own  incapacity  to  rise. 

There  are  several  materials  in  which  the 
sculptor  labours  to  embody  his  conceptions ; 
some  are  better  fitted  than  others  to  our  climate 
and  to  the  kind  of  work  most  in  harmony  with 
the  public  taste ; to  these  materials  English 
art  has  lately  most  wisely  directed  its  efforts. 
Marble  was  formerly  the  material  most  generally 
used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  although 
none  can  be  worse  fitted  to  our  climate,  for 
marble  loses  both  purity  and  colour  on  exposure 
to  the  weather,  and  crumbles  after  a time  into 
a blunt  and  shapeless  mass.  Nor  does  it 
harmonise  with  the  interior  of  our  houses, 
where  the  diffused  light  from  our  large  windows 
gives  a cold  and  shadowless  aspect ; in  fact,  we 
have  not  the  advantage  of  sufficient  change  of 
light  and  shade,  either  indoors  or  out  of  doors, 
in  this  country  to  do  justice  to  works  in  marble. 
Of  all  materials  bronze  is  the  best  fitted  for 


* By  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  bart.  See  p.  1123,  ante. 


a Northern  climate  ; it  adapts  itself  to  miniature 
as  well  as  to  colossal  groups,  and  is  capable  of 
exquisite  finish,  although  a different  finish  from 
that  of  marble. 

The  weather,  so  far  from  doing  it  injury,  adds 
beauty  to  its  colour,  whilst  it  retains  its  sharp- 
ness of  form  for  almost  any  length  of  time. 
Light  and  shade  are  not  essential  to  works  in 
bronze  as  to  those  in  marble,  and  the  colour  of 
bronze  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  interior  of 
our  houses. 

Marochetti,  an  Italian,  who  worked  in 
England,  gave  a great  impetus  to  the  use  of 
bronze,  aud  often  adopted  it  in  portraiture  as 
well  as  in  ideal  subjects.  He  was  not,  to  my 
mind,  a really  great  artist,  but  he  did  us  a 
service  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Boehm  works  much 
in  the  same  metal,  and  with  admirable  finish 
and  execution. 

Another  material  that  has  become  popular  of 
late  years  all  over  Europe  is  terra-cotta,  which 
is  well-adapted  to  our  country;  of  all  substances 
it  w most  ductile,  its  colour  is  under  control, 
and  its  substance  is  sufficiently  durable  (although 
not  so  fitted  for  the  open  air  as  for  the  house). 
Terra-cotta  is  very  suitable  for  domestic  subjects 
and  for  the  imitation  of  tissues.  While  it  is 
less  susceptible  of  finish,  it  is  capable  of  a livelier 
freedom  of  execution  than  any  other  material, 
and  retains  the  mark  of  the  sculptor’s  hand 
absolutely  on  its  surface.  Those  who  have 
lately  visited  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy 
will  remember  the  terra-cottas  of  Boehm  and 
Dalou,  the  French  sculptor;  they  are  both  truly 
admirable  in  their  character. 

The  greater  familiarity  of  artists  with  these 
more  varied  materials  has  had  an  excellent  con- 
sequence on  the  sculpture  of  our  day.  The  old 
custom  of  leaviag  the  ultimate  embodiment  of 
the  idea  to  the  mechanical  labour  of  a workman 
is  now  discredited.  A sculptor  of  twenty  years 
ago,  although  supposed  to  work  in  marble,  but 
seldom  touched  it  himself.  When  his  clay 
model  was  completed  his  work  was  done ; the 
marble  statue  was  merely  a copy  of  his  clay, 
and  not  in  any  sense  an  original  work.  No 
doubt  he  made  a pretence  to  do  something 
with  the  chisel,  but  that  was  a myth  of  the 
profession.  He  had  none  of  the  workman’s 
knowledge  nor  of  the  handicraft  of  marble 
work.  Now  all  this  is  different ; the  marble  of 
our  sculptors  passes  through  their  own  hands, 
and  receives  the  impress  of  their  genius. 

I have  expressed  my  doubts  as  to  any  great 
development  in  the  future  of  sculpture,  yet  I 
think  all  will  admit  that  it  has  made  a uniform 
advance  of  late  years,  and  has  been  practised 
by  many  men  of  mark.  It  is  the  public  I mis- 
trust, not  the  genius  of  our  artists.  Before  I 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  painting,  I will 
call  your  attention  to  the  renewal  of  a noble 
practice  of  the  old  Italian  school.  Oar  painters 
and  sculptors  now  begin  to  produce  in  both  arts 
alike,  acquiring  fresh  knowledge  in  the  one  for 
the  practice  of  the  other.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Richmond  have  each  taken 
first  rank  among  the  sculptors  as  well  as  among 
the  painters  of  their  time. 

There  is  great  likelihood  that  this  double 
pursuit  will  become  common,  and  its  effect  will 
be  to  elevate  the  practice  of  both  arts  to  a higher 
standard. 

From  sculpture  we  finally  turn  to  painting, 
which  is  at  present  the  spoilt  child  of  the  nation. 
Its  growth  has  been  abundant,  its  vitality  great, 
its  appetite  omnivorous,  and  its  taste  varied. 
To  give  you  a just  appreciation  of  its  progress  I 
must,  I fear,  detain  you  a short  time  with  the 
painters  of  the  last  century. 

Reynolds  and  his  fellows  are  considered  the 
fathers  of  our  modern  school,  and  against  their 
influence  the  late  revival  in  art  has  been  mainly 
directed.  In  order  to  understand  them  we 
should  consider  the  public  for  which  they 
worked.  The  love  of  art  did  not  then  extend 
beyond  the  highest  classes,  and  was  chiefly 
confined  to  young  Englishmen  of  family,  who 
made  what  was  called  “the  Grand  Tour,”  to 
refine  their  manners  and  cultivate  their  taste ; 
this  was  a necessary  part  of  polite  education. 
When  such  a one  returned  home,  art  served  him 
as  an  occupation  and  pursuit ; he  became  a 
patron  and  collector;  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  acquired  in  his  journeys  through  Europe 
became  his  stock-in-trade  for  after-life ; he  had 
taken  his  diploma  as  fine  gentleman  and  a 
dilettante.  No  doubt  a great  number  of  this 
class  acquired  a very  extensive  knowledge  and 
a highly-cultivated  taste,  which  was  cosmopo- 
litan and  eclectic,  but  without  a particle  of 
enthusiasm.  The  very  name  of  dilettanti  by 
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which  they  were  equally  known  in  Italy  and 
England,  sufficiently  marks  their  character. 

Painting  was  dependent  for  support  on  these 
fashionables;  they  formed  a coterie,  and  not  a 
public,  and  the  works  produced  under  their 
patronage  took  the  tone  from  them.  The  young 
artist  of  that  day  would  have  looked  blankly  in 
tho  face  of  any  friend  who  alluded  to  the  public 
in  connexion  with  art,  but  the  mention  of  a 
patron  would  have  brought  the  light  to  the 
artist’s  eye  and  the  colour  to  his  cheek. 

Although  I am  about  to  point  out  to  you 
some  defects  of  Reynolds,  I will  yield  to  none 
in  my  admiration  for  his  genius;  he  knew  more 
on  tUe  theory  and  practice  of  the  schools  than 
any  painter  of  his  day,  and  made  magnificent 
use  of  his  knowledge  in  the  number  and  beauty 
of  his  own  works.  Alas!  in  common  with  his 
fellows,  he  seldom  sought  Nature  face  to  face, 
and  never  properly  studied  the  grammar  of  his 
profession  ; he  was  culpably  negligent  in  draw- 
ing, and  became  a reckless  experimentalist  in 
various  modes  of  painting,  so  that  some  of  his 
finest  works  have  almost  vanished  from  the 
canvas.  These  deficiencies,  which  he  shared 
with  his  contemporaries,  arose  partly  from  the 
confined  atmosphere  in  which  art  was  forced  to 
breathe.  The  approval  of  a few  men  of  taste 
being  all  that  was  necessary  for  success,  artists 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  form  any  standard 
of  excellence  among  themselves.  They  were  con- 
tent to  carry  on  tho  traditions  of  the  Italian 
and  Dutch  schools,  but  did  not  perceive  that 
although  these  traditions  are  invaluable  and 
are  tho  common  heritage  of  art,  they  fade  into 
mere  tricks  of  stylo  if  deprived  of  the  guiding 
hand  of  Nature,  which  alone  can  give  vitality 


the  present  century,  must  never  be  forgotten. 
He  did  more  for  the  revival  of  art  than  any 
other  man,  for  he  was  the  first  to  break  the 
lethargy  that  bound  our  school,  and  to  urge  it 
into  noble  action.  You  are  all,  I have  no  doubt, 
familiar  with  the  story  of  his  life  through  the 
fine  biography  by  Tom  Taylor,  and  you  will 
remember  the  energy  and  courage  with  which 
he  fought  an  unequal  fight  against  the  sordid 
spirit  that  was  then  reigning ; how  he  became 
champion  and  martyr  of  the  ideal  art  of  the 
world.  You  cannot  forget  how  despair  itself 
only  increased  the  vigour  of  his  attack  against 
the  shams  of  his  day,  and  how,  although  faulty 
and  extravagant  in  his  private  life,  he  yet 
remained  true  to  his  purpose  to  the  last.  One 
service  of  his  is  beyond  price : he  secured  for 
the  nation  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
might  have  been  shamefully  sold  out  of  the 
country  but  for  his  efforts.  Pierce  misfortune, 
brought  upon  him  by  his  own  faults  rather  than 
through  the  action  of  his  enemies,  hurried  him 
to  a violent  end,  and  he  never  lived  to  enjoy 
the  honours  he  deserved.  Of  his  excellence  as 
a painter  there  is  not  much  to  say,  for  his  works 
are  too  incomplete  and  ill-sustained  to  be  great; 
occasionally,  on  his  gigantic  canvases,  there  are 
fine  parts,  and  in  his  painting  of  the  “ Raising 
of  Lazarus  ” (a  colossal  composition)  the  figure 
of  the  dead-alive,  drawing  aside  the  grave- 
clothes  from  his  awful  face,  is  among  the  most 
sublime  passages  of  art. 

It  was  partly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Haydon 
that  the  Government  offered  prizes  for  the  car. 
toons  exhibited  in  competition  at  Westminster 
Hall.  In  this  competition  young  men  carried 
off  all  the  prizes  ; the  three  first  were  taken 


to  theory,  and  on  which  all  the  great  traditions  by  Armitage,  Watts,  and  Herbert.  From  that 


of  past  schools  are  founded. 

I say  that  this  defect  lay  at  the  root  of  our 
school  from  the  beginning,  and  that  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  and  even  Hogarth,  are  responsible 
for  the  premature  decline  which  is  evident  in 
the  works  of  Lawrence  and  his  fellow-painters. 

As  time  went  on,  the  conditions  of  a:t  grew  to 
be  more  and  more  artificial ; its  phraseology 
was  constantly  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  could 
neither  understand  nor  practise  what  they 
talked  of ; style,  tone,  chiaroscuro,  treatment, 
handling,  became  household  terms  with  those 
who  were  unable  to  paint  a head  properly  on  its 
shoulders,  or  place  arms  and  body  together, 
without  perpetrating  some  hideous  deformity. 

I will  say  no  more  about  this  transition-time, 
which  was  a slough  of  despond,  now  dispelled,  I 
trust,  never  to  return. 

Painting  did  not  spring  by  any  sudden  effort 
from  this  abasement ; it  developed  its  know- 
ledge along  with  that  of  the  nation,  for  gradually 
the  public  increased  its  familiarity  with  the  art- 
treasures  of  Europe  (the  Continent  being  at  last 
free  to  Englishmen),  till,  after  being  the  most 
insulated  people  in  Europe,  we  became  a nation 
of  tourists  and  travellers. 

The  light  of  history  and  criticism  was  now 
directed  to  the  great  European  art-revivals  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  Germany, 
France,  and  Englaud  launched  many  works  on 
this  subject,  and  the  public  press  re-echoed  their 
opinions.  In  the  meantime  a number  of  young 
artists  had  grown  into  manhood,  and  a fresh  life 
began  to  blossom  in  our  schools. 

Here  many  familiar  names  occur  to  me,  and 


time  mural  decorations  were  no  longer  unknown 
to  the  country.  The  new  hall  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  was  painted  by  Mr.  Watts  in  fresco,  in 
which  he  represents  Jurisprudence,  and  brings 
into  one  composition  the  great  lawgivers  of  the 
world. 

The  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
not  very  successful,  although  they  were  a step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  include  the  works  of 
several  painters.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  the 
accomplished  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
has  given  Lyndhurst,  in  Hampshire,  a mural 
painting  of  great  merit,  aud  he  is  now  at  work 
on  the  walls  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

I myself  have  some  experience  in  mural  deco- 
ration, having  decorated  Dorchester  House  for 
Mr.  Hoi  ford. 

But,  although  these  and  other  endeavours 
have  been  made  in  the  practice  of  art,  I cannot 
flatter  my  hearers  with  the  immediate  prospect 
of  any  great  development  in  mural  decoration  ; 
it  is  the  noblest  of  all  forms  of  painting,  yet  it 
has  only  now  begun  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  could  give  it  encouragement 
— I mean  the  corporations  of  our  great  cities. 
Still  I would  not  pass  by  without  hearty 
acknowledgment  what  you  in  this  your  Man- 
chester Town  Hall  have  so  ably  planned  and 
begun.  It  will  be  well  if  you  by  your  example 
can  inspire  other  corporations  to  follow  in  your 
path,  and  to  fill  the  blank  spaces  of  their 
buildings  which  now  gape  to  receive  their 
appropriate  life:  they  have  but  to  speak  the 
word,  and  within  three  years  their  public  halls 
shall  be  aglow  with  life  and  colour;  they  will 


will  rise  to  the  memory  of  my  audience  : Turner,  have  made  a noble  addition  to  the  heritage  of 
who  stood  alone ; Mulready,  Eastlake,  Landseer,  • our  city,  and  done  an  honourable  achievement  in 
Maclise,  Phillip,  the  elder  Leslie ; these  are,  the  sight  of  England 


alas  ! no  more ; others,  who  are  still  living,  most 
of  them  risen  to  be  general  officers  in  the  ranks 
of  art,  with  their  honours  thick  upon  them.  It 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  marshal  all  these 
before  you,  having  no  time  to  say  anythiug 
worthy  of  their  works.  This  must  fall  to  the 
duty  of  some  future  historian  of  English  paint- 
ing, dnd  I will  confine  my  observations  to  those 
who  have  given  any  new  bias  or  fresh  impulse. 
Such  is  not,  however,  of  necessity  the  mark  of 
a great  artist.  Turner,  the  greatest  master  of 
landscape  that  has  ever  lived,  left  no  pupils,  no 
teachings,  and  but  a fitful  influence  on  present 
No  doubt  he  has  found  a prophet  in  Mr. 


Ruskin  to  interpret  him  to  the  world.  How 
far  the  prophet  aud  his  divinity  would  agree  on 
the  truth  of  the  sacred  books  that  have  been 
compiled,  could  they  have  argued  their  contents 
after  his  apotheosis,  I will  not  say.  There  are 
many  proofs  that  Turner  was  a man  of  mascu- 
line sense  and  constant  purpose,  and  I wish,  at 
any  rate,  he  could  have  given  us  some  revela- 
tion at  first-hand  on  his  own  thoughts  and 
works. 

The  influence  of  Haydon,  who  lived  early  in 


I pass  on  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  as  one  of 
the  few  who  have  opened  a new  path.  No  man 
before  has  ever  painted  animals  with  a like 
inspiration.  As  HSsop  sang  so  he  painted  ; birds 
and  beasts  are  true  to  the  very  life,  yet  they 
seem  endowed  with  the  soul  of  man ; but  it  is 
human  soul  of  the  artist  that  speaks  through 
his  animals,  and  bidB  us  love,  hate,  despise,  or 
pity  these  creatures,  in  harmony  with  the  large 
heart  of  the  painter. 

Marks,  Briton  Riviere,  and  many  others  have 
followed  in  his  track. 

Wilkie  must  always  have  disciples  in  the 
English  school ; when  can  he  ever  be  without 
them  ? I think  never,  so  long  as  Englishmen 
love  home  and  household  life.  Faed  treads  in 
the  same  path,  and  many  other  younger  painters, 
too  numerous  to  name.  Frith  follows  a some- 
what similar  direction,  although  he  inclines 
rather  to  the  spirit  of  satire  which  is  character- 
istic of  Hogarth.  His  “ Derby  Day  ” (whatever 
may  be  said  against  it)  is  a very  remarkable 
work. 

The  elder  Leslie  is  an  exponent  of  a branch 
1 of  painting  that  is  very  popular  in  England,  and 


a large  number  of  followers ; it  is  what  i 
may  be  called  illustrative  art, — it  touches  on  the  i 
historical  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  domestio  ii 
on  the  other,  and  resembles  the  novel  in  litera-  V 
ture.  Of  all  classes  this  seems  to  be  the  most  s 
popular  both  witli  artists  and  with  the  public. 

In  landscape,  our  painters  are  very  numerous,  r 
and  have  little  affinity  to  each  other ; so  that  3 
this  art  in  England  is  scarcely  capable  of  classi-  • 
fication.  And  here  I may  remark  that  to  follow 
the  outline  of  English  painting  is  beset  with  t 
many  difficulties  not  likely  to  arise  in  the  study  1 
of  any  other  school.  The  relation  of  master  c 
and  pupil  does  not  exist  with  us  as  in  other  c; 
countries ; there  is,  therefore,  no  affiliation  to  i 
assist  our  work.  It  is  only  possible  to  gather  a 
artists  into  certain  sections,  and  to  do  more  ii 
would  be  to  enter  on  a detailed  history. 

One  of  these  groups  which  we  will  now  con-  i 
sider  originated  the  so  - called  pre  - Raffaellite  i 
movement.  The  epithet  is  an  unmeaning  one,  i 
but,  as  it  is  generally  applied  and  accepted,  it  is 
sufficient.  The  influence  of  this  group  of  men  • 
has  been  felt  far  and  wide,  and  has  impressed  c 
the  imagination  of  the  public  in  a very  remark- 
able manner. 

I pointed  out  a while  Bince,  when  speaking  of 
Reynolds,  that  English  painters  were  during  his  i 
times  under  subjection  to  the  Italian  and  Dutoh  i! 
schools,  and  dependent  on  a class  of  meni 
wedded  to  scholastic  ideas,  the  result  being  the ! 
abandonment  of  the  knowledge  derived  from; 
nature,  and  a narrow  dogmatism  based  on  whati 
are  called  the  canons  of  art.  I said  that  a 
school  of  painting,  founded  on  such  a basis,! 
must  narrow  more  and  more  with  age,  and  must: 
end  by  producing  dead  conventionalities  instead 
of  living  truth.  I pointed  out,  however,  thati 
our  school  was  gradually  shaking  itself  clear  of 
these  influences,  and  I mentioned  some  among! 
many  painters  whose  labours  were  adding  freste 
lustre  to  our  school  long  before  the  pre*; 
Raffaellites  were  heard  of ; yet  there  is  nc 
doubt  that  there  still  continued  a strong  tainli 
of  conventionality  and  falsehood  in  the  practice 
of  our  art,  and  the  pre-Raffaellite  movement* 
was  the  result.  ( 

Half  a dozen  young  men  set  themselves  t( 
the  reconsideration  of  art ; the  outcome  of  theit 
thought  appeared  to  them  a revelation  ; and  thru 
consequence  a mission. 

They  worked  with  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  ohi 
religious  enthusiasts ; their  creed  involved  then 
denial  of  everything  the  English  school  had 
hitherto  held  sacred.  They  accepted  Naturil 
alone  to  be  their  future  guide  and  Bible,  and  id 
it  they  beheld  the  condemnation  of  all  ar  I 
except  the  earliest  art  of  Italy.  These  mere 
threw  themselves  passionately  into  the  study  oyi 
the  natural,  and  had  implicit  faith  in  the  all: 
teaching  of  Nature  without  assistance  from  th  : 
stores  of  past  knowledge  : they  soon  became  thi 
observed  of  all  observers,  and  the  accepted  prq> 
phets  of  the  hour  ; they  produced  a number  c 
most  interesting  works,  replete  with  excellent) 
and  truth  on  the  one  side,  whilst  wanting  in  th 
first  principles  of  art  on  the  other ; they  graspe? 
truth  with  the  right  hand,  and  put  it  aside  wiW 
the  left. 

It  is  muoh  to  be  regretted  that  this  attempt 
at  reformation  was  not  headed  by  some  man  a 
mature  knowledge,  rather  than  a knot  of  ei 
thusiastic  youths,  who  knew  little  of  art,  be 
who  felt  the  evils  above  measure  which  thet: 
had  set  themselves  to  overcome.  They  did  nd 
perceive  in  their  passionate  desire  for  truth  th< 
she  lived  even  in  the  evils  they  condemned 
and  that  Truth  was  true,  although  the  partii 
distortion  of  her  features  made  her  aspect  sees 
false.  We  must  console  ourselves  with  tl 
reflection  that  at  the  age  when  men  grow  wu 
they  Beldom  lead  revolutions,  but  direct  thet 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  in  the  end  trut 
prospers. 

Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  Burne-Jones,  Rossetl; 
and  several  others  were  the  apostles  of  tb 
movement.  You  are  probably  acquainted  wil 
their  early  works,  and  also  with  what  they  no 
do.  Their  present  works  are  the  best  proofs  c 
how  their  faith  has  enlarged  and  their  knov 
ledge  deepened  with  time.  The  career 
Millais,  in  particular,  has  been  one  of  constai 
advance.  I will  not  say  he  has  gained  the  coi 
plete  balance  of  art  which  lies  between  c 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  theoretical  learnirr 
Nature  was  his  first  love,  and  she  will  also 
his  last,  and  for  this  she  has  rewarded  him  wn 
a truth  and  power  unsurpassed  by  any  paintt 
of  whatever  time.  . , 

Burne-Jones  did  not  take  a prominent  sua 
in  the  first  efforts  of  the  pre-Raffaellites,  as 
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since  that  time  the  development  of  his  genius 
haB  been  slow  and  independent  of  outer  in- 
fl  fineness.  He  has  been  accused  of  a want  of 
(harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  times.  In  this 
1 1 oannot  agree.  I think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  is  in  the  closest  sympathy  with  a large 
:!  section  of  present  thought,  represented  also  by 
the  younger  poets  of  our  day, — a section  of 
thought  in  conflict,  no  doubt,  with  others  that 
are  also  powerful,  but  destined  to  influence  the 
future  very  largely  both  in  art  and  literature. 
The  tie  that  at  one  time  existed  between  Burne- 
i : Jones  and  his  pre-Raffaellite  fellows  cannot  have 
i ibeen  owing  to  any  common  views  in  art;  that 
i bond  must  have  been  due  rather  to  early  friend- 
ship and  good-fellowship.  The  principles  of  his 
art  are  opposed  to  theirs,  and  his  works  more 
removed  from  the  measure  of  their  excellence 
with  each  advance  he  has  made.  The  public 
are  only  now  becoming  familiar  with  his  works 
•.through  the  exhibitions  of  the  Grosvenor,  and  I 
iam  happy  at  the  opportunity  I have  been  able 
to  afford  for  such  a result.  He  and  certain 
3(others  whom  I shall  name  are  advancing  in  the 
same  direction.  Mr.  Watts  stands  pre-eminent 
lamong  them,  and  may,  I think,  be  considered 
htheir  chief,  both  from  his  maturer  age,  the 
lextent  of  his  knowledge,  the  dignity  of  his 
works,  and  the  authority  he  enjoys  among  all 
djeections  of  artists.  Painting  and  poetry  are 
(nobly  blended  in  the  efforts  of  these  men. 

1 I have  said  in  a former  part  of  this  lecture 
lithat  art  is  the  reflection  of  the  national  mind, 
land  that  for  many  generations  the  poems  of  the 
ilnation  were  its  only  creative  development;  that 
*the  earliest  national  efforts  in  painting  and 
(^sculpture  were  reflections  of  older  schools  ; and 
asince  then  I have  shown  that  painting  has 
lapushed  her  excursions  into  many  fields  of  labour 
i iwith  great  honour  and  success,  but  in  the  highest 
ijflight  (in  poetic  painting)  she  has  not  hitherto 
bimade  progress.  It  is  in  this  field,  if  I mistake 
,inot,  that  this  phalanx  of  painters  will  advance 
‘.the  banner  of  our  school. 

^ As  I approach  the  names  of  these  friends, 
i I find  my  task  grow  more  and  more  perplexing, 
eilt  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak  of  my  co-mates 
dn  art,  or  to  marshal  them  as  they  might  them- 
selves desire.  I do  not,  however,  think  that 
aiLeighton,  Poynter,  Burne-Jones,  and  Richmond 
clwould  desire  better  than  to  rank  in  the  same 
Hoompany  as  Watts ; they  are  all  men  who  are 
lipoets  in  their  painting,  and  who,  had  they  lived 
(200  years  ago,  when  painting  yet  languished 
‘•here  in  oppression,  would  have  made  their 
i thoughts  to  blaze  in  type  as  they  now  glow  on 
leanvas.  Times  change,  and  the  means  of  ex- 
pression vary.  Now  one,  now  the  other  art 
^becomes  the  chosen  organ  of  poetic  thought,  but 
the  creative  faculty  of  the  human  mind  will 
never  cease,  and  must  find  a fitting  tongue  in  all 
:.!ages  for  its  divine  theme, — the  beauty  and 
jiwisdom  of  God’s  creation. 
i)  In  the  survey  that  I have  attempted  of  the 
arts  in  England  during  our  generation,  my  en- 
■ideavour  must  appear  even  more  imperfect  to 
timyself  than  it  can  do  to  others.  I have  said 
much  that  is  perforce  partial  and  incomplete, 
and  I have  left  much  unconsidered  that  deserved 
attention.  The  extent  of  the  subject  and  the 
limited  time  at  my  disposal  must  be  my  excuse 
to  you  and  to  myself.  I might  have  confined 
my  lecture  to  such  matters  as  I felt  best  able  to 
cope  with,  yet  I earnestly  desired  to  place 
before  yon,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  a review  of 
art  in  her  aggregate  life,  and  in  so  doing  to 
insist  on  the  unity  of  the  whole.  One  spirit 
alone  inspires  these  varied  forms.  Like  the 
'gods  of  old,  she  appears  under  numerous  mani- 
festations and  many  attributes,  yet  to  the 
initiated  she  is  known  by  one  name,  and  that  is 
Poetry.  The  soaring  architecture,  the  breathing 
Istatue,  the  glowing  canvas,  the  poet’s  song,  the 
imusic  that  can  ravish  away  the  hearts  of  men, 
are  but  the  creation  of  her  spirit.  We  call  her 
pby  divers  names,  and  court  her  in  many  forms, 
but  she  is  one  spirit,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever. 


Granites. — Mr.  D.  D.  Fenning,  of  the  Shap, 
(Dalbeattie,  and  Ross  of  Mull  quarries,  complains 
that  in  describing  buildings  in  London  the 
granite  used  is  often  termed  Aberdeen  or  Peter- 
head, in  cases  where  it  ought  to  be  called  Shap, 
Mull,  Cornwall,  or  Dalbeattie.  The  granite  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing-cross,  he  says,  is  not 
Red  Aberdeen  nor  Peterhead,  but  Ross  of  Mull 
from  his  quarries  ; that  used  in  the  new  Mercers’ 
Hall  buildings  in  the  Poultry  is  Grey  Dalbeattie 
and  Red  Mull,  wrought  and  supplied  by  himself. 


St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  is  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  Thursday,  the  30th  instant,  has  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  consecration.  The  temporary 
screen  which  shut  off  the  nave  from  the  tran- 
sept and  choir  has  been  removed,  and  the  whole 
vista  is  now  open  to  view.  As  seen  from  the 
western  portal  the  effect  is  impressive,  and  a 
sense  of  the  harmony  of  proportion,  and  the 
beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  detail  which 
pervades  the  whole  structure,  gains  strength 
as  the  spectator  advances.  We  shall  take 
a glance  at  the  salient  features  of  the  interior. 
The  nave  consists  of  seven  bays,  including  that 
which  overlaps  the  west  aisle  of  the  transept ; 
these  are  marked  off  by  cylindrical  and  octa- 
gonal piers  alternately,  the  caps  of  which  are 
carved  with  conventional  foliage.  The  triforium  is 
divided  into  two  openings  in  each  bay,  having 
cusped  arch-heads  and  mouldings  ornamented 
with  the  dog-tooth  enrichment.  In  the  clear- 
story there  is  in  each  bay  a pair  of  two-light 
windows  with  quatrefoil  headings,  and  the 
outer  mouldings  are  carved  in  a bold  and  effec- 
tive manner,  no  two  being  alike.  Above  the 
caps  of  the  main  piers  are  carved  corbels,  from 
which  spring  moulded  shafts,  and  above  the 
apex  of  the  arches  are  smaller  corbels  carrying 
single  shafts.  The  shafts  rise  to  the  springing 
of  the  vaulting-ribs,  the  grooving  of  which  is 
executed  in  oak,  whilst  that  of  the  aisles  is 
carried  out  in  concrete,  with  stone  ribs.  The 
aisle-windows  consist  of  coupled  lancets,  and 
the  west  window  of  four  lancets  divided  by 
clustered  shaft  with  foliated  caps,  and  above 
these  is  a wheel-window  carved  and  ornamented, 
which  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a circular 
panel  containing  an  angel,  carved  in  high  relief. 
Against  the  north-west  pier  of  the  tower  is  to 
be  placed  a pulpit  of  close-grained  red  sandstone 
of  beautiful  texture,  procured  from  Dumfries- 
shire. Dividing  the  nave  from  the  transepts  is  a 
screen,  4 ft.  6 in.  high,  of  alabaster,  with  shafts 
of  red  coloured  marble  and  carved  caps.  The 
screen  is  enriched  with  inlaid  panels  and 
richly  moulded ; it  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley,  of  London,  who  have 
also  executed  the  reredos  hereafter  referred  to. 
The  floor  of  the  transept  is  paved  with 
Godwin’s  tiles,  having  a red  background  and 
buff  enrichment,  which  are  lined  out  in  patterns 
by  narrow  stripeB  of  white  marble.  Under  the 
tower,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  three  tiers  of 
stalls  for  the  clergy  and  choir,  these  are 
formed  of  walnut,  and  are  decorated  with 
carving.  The  organ,  by  Willis,  of  London, 
is  being  placed  in  the  north  transept,  and 
will  be  worked  by  an  engine  heated  by  gas. 
The  gable  lights  of  the  transept  are  most 
effective  features,  and  differ  in  design ; that  to 
the  south  consists  of  three  lancets  separated  by 
massive  clustered  shafts,  and  above  is  a 
rose-window  with  very  bold  tracery,  24  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  northern  window  is  of  two 
lancets,  and  the  upper  portion  consists  of 
a wheel- window  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  other,  but  with  lighter  tracery.  The 
choir  is  divided  into  four  bays,  by  clustered 
shafts,  the  centre  shaft  being  more  massive 
than  the  other  two.  The  vaulting,  which  is  of 
stone,  is  carried  by  shafts  springing  from  carved 
corbels,  and  it  is  subdivided  from  two  larger 
vaults  into  four  minor  ones.  The  triforium  con- 
sists of  two  arches  embraced  under  a larger, 
and  the  clearstory  windows  are  of  three  lights, 
the  centre  one  rising  above  the  flanking  ones. 
The  east  window  is  a triple  lancet  deeply 
recessed,  and  rising  to  a height  of  54  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  floors  of  the  second  and  third  bays  of 
the  choir  are  each  raised  by  two  steps  of  black 
marble,  the  landing  stages  being  paved  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  floor  of  the  transept. 
Upon  the  second  landing  is  placed  the  altar- 
rail  of  metal,  picked  out  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
on  either  side  are  elaborate  gas  standards.  Five 
more  steps  lead  up  to  the  altar,  behind  which  is 
a richly-decorated  reredos,  formed  of  alabaster, 
inlaid  with  coloured  marbles.  It  consists  of  a 
central  gablet,  in  which  is  a deeply  moulded 
arch,  to  contain  a relievo  of  the  Crucifixion  by 
Miss  Grant,  niece  of  the  late  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  gablet  is  crocketed,  and 
surmounted  by  an  elaborate  cross,  and  on  either 
side  are  wings,  upon  which  figures  of  angels 
are  to  be  placed.  The’choir-aisles  are  screened 
off  by  a light  and  graceful  grille,  of  wrought 
iron,  by  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  which  has  gas- 
lights in  the  cresting.  This  is  to  be  coloured 
and  parcel -gilt,  similarly  to  the 
Several  of  the  aisle  - windows -are 


stained  glass  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kemp,  of  London, 
which  is  of  a rich  but  subdued  tone.  The  south 
clearstory  of  the  nave  has  been  entirely  filled  in 
with  coloured  glass,  which  is  rather  crude  in 
colour,  and  not  quite  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion. One  of  the  windows  in  the  choir  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
the  funds  for  which  have  been  contributed  by 
those  employed  on  the  building;  and  scaffolding 
has  been  erected  preparatory  to  filling  in  the 
great  west  window  with  coloured  glass.  A peal 
of  ten  bells,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  42  cwt., 
by  Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  has  been  placed 
in  the  tower.  A volunteer  ringing  - club  has 
been  formed,  who  are  at  present  practising  with 
dummies.  While  displaying  no  marked  peculiari- 
ties or  originality  of  treatment,  the  building  as  a 
whole  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  is  by  far  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  erected  in  Scotland 
since  the  Reformation. 

The  scaffolding  lias  been  taken  from  the 
facade  of  the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company’s 
office,  and  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  the 
narrow  central  projection  is  no\y  evident. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  George-street  there 
has  been  erected  a very  imposing  block  for  a 
business  firm.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Beattie,  who  Beems  to  have  derived 
his  inspiration  from  Heidelberg.  The  detail  is 
varied,  and  has  been  carefully  considered,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  fenestration  is  dignified. 
There  are  three  stages  above  the  main  cornice, 
which  are  each  reduced  in  breadth,  giving  to 
the  skyline  the  effect  of  a gable.  This  portion 
of  the  elevation  is  perhaps  rather  overdone  for 
the  situation,  and  its  effect  is  not  quite 
happy  when  seen  in  flank ; but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  building  has  a freshness  about  it 
which  is  better  than  the  dull  repetition  seen 
elsewhere. 

In  Cambridge-street,  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive and  conspicuous  of  the  new  Board  schools 
is  in  progress,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the 
roof.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
architect  to  the  Board,  who  has  adopted  the 
chamfer-and-splay  style  of  Gothic,  in  which 
lintels  are  cut  into  the  semblance  of  depressed 
psinted  arches,  and  mouldings  are  conspicuous 
by  their  rarity.  The  building  is  greatly  inferior 
in  character  to  others  erected  for  the  Board  in 
less  important  positions. 

The  Roman  Catholic  School  in  Niddry-streefc 
having  been  objected  to  by  the  Government 
Inspectors,  it  has  been  resolved  by  the  trustees 
to  erect  new  buildings  more  in  accordance 
with  modern  requirements.  The  new  schools 
are  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Cow- gate, 
at  the  foot  of  Blackfriars-street.  The  new 
school- house  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Moreham,  jun.,  and  will  accommodate  300  pupils. 
The  elevation  consists  of  two  stories,  with  a 
recessed  centre,  and  projecting  gables  at  each 
end.  The  windows  are  all  mullioned,  those  on 
the  ground-floor  having  transoms,  and  the 
centre  and  end  windows  on  the  upper  floors 
have  pointed  arches.  The  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  over  3,000Z. 

The  old  houses  which  formed  Teviot-row  are 
being  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  northern 
portion  of  the  new  university  buildings,  which 
embraces  the  principal  elevation.  The  contraot 
for  this  portion  of  the  building  has  been  secured 
by  Messrs.  Beattie. 

The  new  Infirmary  is  receiving  the  last  touches 
preparatory  to  its  inauguration  on  the  28th  inst. 
These  two  large  structures,  standing  side  by 
side,  will  impart  quite  a new  aspect  to  this  part 
of  the  city,  and  will  form  marked  features  as 
viewed  from  the  neighbouring  heights.  Other 
additions  to  these  features  will  be  the  spire  of 
the  Argyle-place  United  Presbyterian  church  in 
course  of  erection,  and  to  the  westward  the 
tower  of  the  St.  Peter’s-place  Free  church, 
which  was  originally  carried  up  only  to  the 
wall  head,  but  which  is  now  being  completed 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Pilkington.  The  design 
of  the  former  church  is  as  poor  as  that  of  the 
latter  is  bold  and  eccentric.  The  number  of 
spires  and  towers  in  Edinburgh  will  be  not  the 
least  remarkable  of  its  characteristics.  There 
are  several  others  only  built  to  the  first  stage 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  completed  ere 
long. 

The  transformation  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre 
into  a Theological  Hall  for  the  United  Presby- 
terian body  is  almost  effected.  The  class-rooms 
are  to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  students 
next  month,  and  in  two  months  thereafter  the 
Synod-hall  is  expected  to  be  finished.  This 


altar-rail,  hall  will  be  109  ft.  long  by  70  ft.  wide,  with  a 
filled  with  I height  of  36  ft.  The  area  is  to  be  devoted  to 
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the  members  of  Synod,  and  the  seats  will  be 
raised  as  they  recede  from  the  centre.  A 
gallery  is  carried  round  the  interior  excepting 
the  part  at  the  end,  where  the  moderator’s 
platform  is  placed.  This  gallery  is  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  an  audience  of  2,000. 
Fire  - cocks  have  been  fitted  up  on  all  the 
landings,  and  other  precautions  adopted,  with 
a view  to  protection  against  fire.  The  stair- 
cases at  the  corners  of  the  building,  by  which 
access  is  given  to  the  upper  floors,  show  a some- 
what novel  mode  of  construction.  These  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Stuart  & Co.,  Edin- 
burgh, in  what  they  call  granite  concrete,  being 
a composition  of  broken  granite  and  cement, 
similar  to  that  employed  by  the  same  firm  in 
the  formation  of  the  excellent  pavement  recently 
laid  down  on  the  south  side  of  Princes  street. 
This  material  is  said  to  have  been  subjected  to 
severe  tests  for  tensile  strain.  One  step  made 
of  it  was,  when  eight  weeks  old,  keyed  iuto 
a wall,  and,  we  are  told,  only  gave  way  under 
a load  of  19  cwt.,  placed  at  the  extreme  end  ; 
while  another,  two  months  older,  held  its  own 
under  32  cwt.,  applied  1 ft.  nearer  the  point  of 
support.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  diffusion 
of  grauite  pellets  through  the  mass  gives  great 
capability  for  resisting  tear  and  wear,  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  cement  matrix  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  surface  from  acquiring  a 
dangerous  glaze.  Another  advantage  is  the 
facility  with  which  Blab3  or  steps  of  any  size  or 
shape  can  be  constructed,  and  that  at  some- 
thing like  half  the  cost  of  good  stone.  In  the 
staircase  here  in  question  there  are  324-  steps, 
which  hang  5 ft.  clear  of  the  walls.  The  land- 
ings at  each  flat,  constructed  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, consist  of  entire  slabs,  measuring  18  ft.  by 
9 ft.,  or  16  ft.  by  13  ft.  Each  rests  on  three 
walls,  a wrought-iron  beam  carried  under  the 
front,  by  way  of  extra  precaution,  though  so 
far,  it  would  appear,  those  beams  show  no 
appearance  of  having  any  weight  to  carry. 
The  cost  of  the  re-construction,  which  has  been 
carried  out  on  the  plans  of  Mr.  John  Burnet, 
Glasgow,  is  expected  to  be  fully  20, 0001.,  which, 
with  the  purchase  price  of  the  theatre,  makes 
the  total  cost  of  the  new  hall,  offices,  &c., 
47,0001.  The  only  alterations  effected  upon  the 
exterior  are  the  filling  in  of  the  large  semi- 
circular arched  windows,  with  tracery,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  two  side-doors  into  windows. 
The  tracery  consists  of  a central  mullion,  with 
a circular  opening  at  the  heading,  and  a transom 
half-way  up.  The  upper  portion  of  the  great 
doorway  has  been  filled  in  with  similar  tracery. 
The  tracery  has  had  the  effect  of  giving  scale 
to  the  elevation,  in  which  respect  the  original 
design  was  defective. 


ART  ADMINISTRATION  IN  ENGLAND. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr  read  a 


paper  at  the  Manchester  Congress,  in  the  Art 
Department.  He  remarked  at  the  outset  that 
Society  in  all  the  principal  European  countries 
had  already  committed  itself  to  the  acceptance 
of  some  measure  of  State  intervention 
artistic  concerns,  and  it  therefore  seemed  to  him 
to  be  more  consistent  with  the  useful  objects 
which  the  Social  Science  Association  had  in 
view  to  proceed  at  once  to  discuss  the  form 
which  such  intervention  should  take  than  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  those  artists  who  believed 
that  all  official  direction  or  encouragement  was 
hostile  to  the  progress  of  art,  or  with  those 
politicians  who  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
that  the  State  could  rightly  assume  those  con- 
trolling functions;  for  if  we  glanced  for  a 
moment  at  the  history  of  this  question  we 
should  find  that  we  had  already  advanced  too 
far  to  think  of  retreat.  During  the  last  two 
centuries  there  had  been  a growing  tendency  to 
give  public  recognition  to  the  interests  of  art, 
and  to  acknowledge  its  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State.  That  this  tendency  should 
have  manifested  itself  less  clearly  in  England 
than  elsewhere  was  due  to  causes  which  were 
not  far  to  seek.  The  need  of  organisation  did 
not  arise  until  the  powers  of  production  had 
reached  a certain  Btage  of  development,  and 
we  must  not  forget  that  English  art  in  its 
modern  form  is  even  now  only  in  its  first  youth. 
Owing  to  various  influences,  social,  political,  and 
religious,  the  birth  of  the  English  school  was 
deferred  until  a comparatively  recent  date,  and 
for  a long  period  its  efforts  were  confined 
within  such  narrow  limits  that  there  was  no 
pressing  need  for  the  application  of  any  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  national  support  or 


control.  It  was  in  France  that  we  found  the 
earliest  and  most  complete  development  of  the 
principles  of  art  administration,  and  it  was 
therefore  to  France  we  must  turn  if  we 
would  rightly  understand  how  the  conception 
of  a national  existence  for  art  had  gradually 
assumed  its  modern  shape  and  importance. 
Having  traced  the  origin  of  art  adminis- 
tration in  France,  and  pointed  to  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  this  country  in  1768,  he 
continued  : — The  establishment  of  this  body  has 
unquestionably  exercised  a powerful  influence 
over  the  progress  of  English  art.  From  the 
date  of  its  creation  the  previously  existing 
societies  rapidly  declined  in  power,  and  hence- 
forth the  action  or  resistance  of  the  Royal 
Academy  was  destined  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  every  effort  that  has  been  made  to 
develope  the  principles  of  art  administration. 
Most  unfortunately,  however,  both  for  itself  and 
for  the  public,  the  Royal  Academy  has  ever 
been  guided  by  a narrow  and  impoverished  con- 
ception of  the  duties  which  it  had  undertaken 
to  discharge.  Practically  enjoying  the  prestige 
and  position  of  a national  institution,  it  has  per- 
sistently refused  to  place  itself  in  frank  alliance 
with  the  State.  Entrusted  from  the  first  with 
the  control  of  English  art  education,  it  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  out-stripped  by  the  art 
schools  of  nearly  every  capital  in  Europe,  and 
so  notorious  in  this  respect  has  been  the  in- 
feriority of  its  system  that  several  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  including  the  accom- 
plished president  who  now  so  ably  governs  its 
proceedings,  have  been  forced  to  seek  abroad 
the  technical  training  needed  to  fit  them  for 
the  practice  of  their  profession.  By  its  heed- 
lessness or  indifference  to  the  wide  social  signi- 
ficance of  artistic  training  as  an  influence  upon 
the  manners  and  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  it  has  been  forced  to  witness  without 
initiating  the  only  comprehensive  system  of  art 
education  which  we  now  possess  ; and  again,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  annual  exhibition,  at  once  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  profitable  of  its 
functions,  it  has  so  managed  its  affairs  as  to 
virtually  exclude  the  representation  of  water- 
colour painting, — the  one  branch  of  art  which 
is  of  truly  national  growth.  If  I advert  to  these 
shortcomings  at  the  present  time  it  is  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  institution  as  it 
now  exists,  and  with  no  wish  to  undervalue  the 
Sorts  which  it  has  already  made,  or  is 
about  to  make,  towards  a reform  of  its 
proceedings.  My  sole  object  is  to  point  out 
that  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Academy  has 
been  at  every  epoch  in  its  history  a powerful 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a national 
system  of  art  administration  ; and  that  from 
the  date  of  its  origin  down  to  the  present  time 
it  has  persisteutly  refused  to  entertain  those 
larger  responsibilities,  which  have  arisen  out  of 
the  growing  needs  of  the  English  school.  Nor 
has  this  attitude  of  jealous  isolation  been 
assumed  without  ample  warning  both  from  its 
own  members  and  from  independent  authority. 
In  the  early  days  of  its  existence  the  field  was 
absolutely  clear,  and  the  Academy  then  pos- 
sessed an  opportunity,  which  is  never  likely  to 
recur,  of  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  every 
new  development  of  artistic  ideas.  The  late 
Mr.  Dyoe,  who  was  sent  abroad  to  examine  into 
the  system  of  foreign  schools,  has  recorded  his 
opinion  that,  “ if  the  Academy  were  to  do  its 
duty  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  schools 
at  South  Kensington”  ; but  it  is  perhaps  on  the 
whole  a fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
Academy  has  taken  a different  conception  of 
its  duty,  for  to  the  indifference  which  it  dis- 
played on  this  occasion  we  owe  the  first  effort 
of  the  nation  in  its  corporate  capacity  to 
establish  a public  department  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  art.  To  the  initiative  of  Haydon, 
whose  persistent  efforts  resulted  in  the  Par- 
liamentary  Committee  of  1836  ; to  the  intelli- 
gent patronage  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  by 
whose  counsel  the  South  Kensington  estate  was 
acquired  for  the  nation  ; and  last,  though  cot 
least,  to  the  energy  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  England 
must  ever  be  indebted  for  the  South  Kensington 
establishment,  — an  establishment  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  face  of  the  ridicule  of  a large 
section  of  the  press  and  the  hostile  criticism 
of  Parliament,  but  which  is  now  in  many  of  its 
features  an  object  of  envy  to  many  of  the  fore- 
most nations  in  Europe.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  this  establishment  at  South 
Kensington,  with  its  museum  and  its  schools, 
is  at  present  the  only  art  institution  in  England 
directly  connected  with  the  State.  The  Academy, 


as  we  have  seen,  is  a body  existing  under  Royal 
patronage,  which  acknowledges  no  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility either  to  Parliament  or  to  the  public.  J 
The  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  ] 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  own  a somewhat  t 
nearer  relationship  to  the  central  authority.  J 
They  avowedly  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  e 
public,  and  they  are  supported  by  funds  drawn  e 
from  the  public  purse ; but  it  nevertheless  re- 
mains an  indisputable  fact  that  the  conduct  of  I 
these  institutions  is  not  immediately  susceptible  •. 
to  Parliamentary  criticism  and  control.  Not  that  t 
Parliament  does  not  enjoy  the  right  to  inquire  ( 
into  their  proceedings,  but  that  there  is  no  one  e 
in  Parliament  who  is  really  competent  to  answer  n 
on  their  behalf.  They  are  governed  directly  by  a eI 
system  of  trustees,  some  of  whom  are  hereditary,  •; 
others  elective,  and  others  again  exercising  their  i 
functions  in  virtue  of  an  official  position.  It  is  :l 
by  means  of  this  fiction  of  ex-officio  trusteeship  j 
that  these  several  institutions  are  supposed  to  be  e 
connected  with  the  Government.  Other  depart-  :: 
ments  of  State  have  their  accredited  representa-  t 
tives  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  councils  of  i| 
the  nation  ; but  in  the  case  of  art  the  system  of  i 
representation  is  merely  parenthetical.  By  some  ,i 
strange  irony  of  fate  the  cause  of  education  >ij 
shares  with  the  cattle  plague  tho  attention  of  n 
the  Privy  Council,  and  as  a branch  of  education 
the  Schools  of  Design  and  the  South  Kensington  i: 
Museum  fall  under  the  same  authority.  But  if  i 
our  systems  of  art  administration  were  merely  !;| 
anomalous  it  might  be  quietly  accepted  as  i 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  our  race,  and  i 
thus  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  Unhappily,  jj 
however,  it  is  in  practice  productive  of  results  t 
in  the  highest  degree  inimical  to  the  interests  ti 
involved.  From  the  fact  that  art  has  no  ac-  « 
credited  representative  in  the  national  councils  it 
follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence  that  the  real  r 
arbiter  of  its  destinies  is  the  Treasury, and  too  often 
the  Treasury  clerk.  The  Treasury  is,  of  course,  a 
in  the  last  resort  the  most  powerful  influence  in  i 
determining  the  material  circumstances  of  every  r 
department  of  State,  but  in  every  case  save  • 
that  of  art  the  Department  has  a representative  r 
to  whom  its  interests  are  entrusted,  and  who  a 
knows  its  necessities  and  can  plead  its  cause.  ;<j 
Here  alone  the  Treasury  is  left  to  decide  for  d 
itself  how  much  shall  be  given,  or  how  much  :: 
withheld,  without  having  its  actions  checked  by  u 
any  responsible  authority.  And  as  a natural  a 
consequence  it  gives  only  what  it  cannot  with-  1 
hold,  and  gives  most  liberally  to  those  appli-  1 
cants  who  are  the  most  importunate.  In  the  b 
interest  of  these  institutions  themselves,  and  a 
still  more  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  time  t 
has  surely  arrived  when  the  cause  of  art  can  ai 
rightly  claim  the  dignity  of  direct;  representa-  a 
tion  in  the  Government.  If  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  a 
hope  for  a Minister  of  Art  in  England,  it  is 
surelv  not  too  soon  to  urge  that  the  combined  d 
interests  of  art  and  general  education  shall  be  tl 
organised  as  a department  of  the  State,  and  tj 
that  its  management  shall  no  longer  be  left  to  i 
the  clumsy  machinery  of  the  Privy  Council.." 
And  if  we  are  to  seek  for  the  model  upou  which  j 
this  might  be  done,  we  have  only  to  turu.j 
again  to  the  example  of  France,  where  the,! 
general  direction  of  the  fine  arts  forms  one  of  ; 
the  main  divisions  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  i. 
Instruction.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that r 
my  proposal  aims  at  the  sweeping  destruction  of  i 
the  several  systems  by  which  the  different  in-  i! 
stitutions  of  art  in  England  are  now  controlled.  <i 
By  no  means.  There  are  merits  inherent  in  tbetj 
mode  of  government  by  trustees,  which  obtains,] 
in  the  cases  of  the  National  Gallery  and  thei 
British  Museum,  which  I should  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge,  and  there  may  possibly  be  certain, 
virtues,— though  I confess  they  have  not  been;* 
made  clear,— in  the  constitution  of  the  Royal] 
Academy.  What  I desire  is,  not  the  destruction.' 
of  these  separate  forms  of  government,  but 
their  combination  under  a central  authority.  It 
is  time  that  these  several  institutions  should  be, 
directly  responsible  to  some  minister,  who  in; 
turn  should  be  directly  responsible  to  Parliament 
and  the  public  ; it  is  time  also  that  when  every  ' 
department  of  the  State  is  eagerly  competing 
for  its  share  of  the  public  expenditure,  art 
should  no  longer  be  unrepresented.  I am  con-: 
vinced  that  the  regular  and  methodical  criticism 
of  these  institutions  which  wohW  follow  fromi 
this  centralisation  of  authority  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree*  favourable  to  the  advancement, 
of  art.  It  would  create  what  now  scarcely] 
exists  in  England,— an  organised  public  opinion* 
capable  of  being  directed  to  the  serious  con, 
sideration  of  artistic  questions;  and  it  wouki 
further  enable  the  expression  of  the  public  re. 
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quirements  to  be  brought  home  promptly  and 
with  effect  to  the  responsible  managers  of  our 
several  institutions.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
if  the  British  Museum  were  subject  even  to  the 
measure  of  direct  control  exeroised  over  South 
Kensington,  that  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
j stowed  away  in  the  Print-room  could  so  long 
! have  been  kept  from  view  ? That  they  have  been 
I so  concealed  for  years,  and  that  even  now  their 
j existence  is  only  known  to  a limited  circle,  is  due 
j solely  to  the  fact  that  no  sufficient  pressure  has  , 
• been  brought  to  bear  either  upon  the  trustees 
j or  upon  the  Government.  With  no  one  in 
i tbe  Cabinet  directly  concerned  to  represent  the 
( interests  of  art,  the  Government  has  been  con- 
stantly able  to  defer  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  affording  increased  accommodation ; and  the 
J trustees  in  their  turn  have  found  in  the  inaction 
< of  the  Government  a ready  excuse  for  keeping 
j these  treasures  out  of  sight.  This  is  only  one 
( instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  quoted  in 
i illustration  of  the  defects  of  our  present  inco- 
I herent  system.  A further  evil,  from  the  public 
j point  of  view,  is  the  increased  expense  whioh 
this  divided  authority  entails.  The  speotacle  of 
one  department  bidding  against  another  in 
i public  auction-rooms  has  not  been  altogether 
unknown ; and  it  is  notorious  that,  in  more 
than  one  direction,  South  Kensington  is  engaged 
in  repeating  at  the  national  cost  what  the 
i British  Museum  has  already  achieved.  It  is 
I notorious  also  that  experts  in  different  depart- 
I ments  are  prevented  by  our  present  system  from 
employing  their  knowledge  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. South  Kensington  has,  perhaps,  to  buy 
I an  object  of  art  whose  value  could  best  be 
I appraised  by  an  official  in  Bloomsbury  ; but  the 
i separation  of  these  two  systems  is  at  present 
I hostile  to  the  free  interchange  of  counsel  and 
> advice.  These  are  some  few  of  the  practical 
! evils  that  a better  system  of  art  administration 
j might  avail  to  remove.  But  iB  it  too  muoh  to 
i hope  that  when  the  nation  in  its  corporate 
capacity  had  found  a means  of  making  itself 
heard  upon  questions  of  art  something  might 
also  be  done  which  is  not  now  attempted  towards 
the  encouragement  of  the  higher  forms  of  design  P 
The  problem  as  to  whether  the  patronage  of  the 
State  can  raise  the  character  of  our  school  and 
I the  condition  of  our  artists  is  yet  unsolved  ; but 
i until  some  effort  has  been  made  towards  its 
; solution,  I at  least  shall  cherish  the  hope  and 
, the  belief  that  the  State  here  possesses  a great 
I and  noble  sphere  of  action. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MEDIAEVAL  MOOTE- 
HALL,  ST.  ALBAN’S* 

| What  special  trades  were  associated  in  guilds 
i at  St.  Alban’s  we  can  but  conjeoture.  The 
Cordewaneres-row  (now  called  by  its  other 
I Medimval  name  of  Frencli-row),  and  the  Leather 
) Market  (named  in  a document),  seemed  to 
indicate  that  leather- working  was  one  of  the 
i staples  (the  cordwainers  were  workers  in  Cor- 
dovan leather).  There  were  also  tan-pits  in 
! St.  Michael’s ; and  after  the  first  battle  of 
j St.  Alban’s,  Henry  VI.  took  refuge  in  the  house 
! of  a tanner  (frunitoris  cujusdam),  (Regist.,  i., 
160).  The  manufacture  of  wax  candles  ( cierges ) 

I for  the  monastery  was,  perhaps,  a considerable 
i business,  and  carried  on  near  the  Waxhouse 
Gate.  The  fulling,  and  probably  the  dying  of 
i cloth,  in  connexion  with  the  fulling-mills  of  the 
abbey,  was  another.  There  were  wool  mer- 
| chants  here  in  1407,  for  John  Pykot,  mercator 
I lanarum,  of  St.  Alban’s,  was  a benefactor  to  the 
abbey  in  that  year  (Lib.  Benefact.,  fol.  137). 

! The  masons  employed  on  the  works  of  the 
abbey  may  have  formed  a guild.  There  is 
i evidence  of  the  services  of  some  of  them  being 
I engaged  by  Henry  III.  for  his  work  at  Westmin- 
1 eter,  a good  proof  of  their  high  repute  at  that 
j period.  St.  Alban’s  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  put 
in  comparison  with  such  places  as  Coventry  and 
Leicester,  whose  Mediseval  guildhalls  still  re- 
t main,  but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  the  guilds  named  in  the  doou- 
i ments  used  the  Stok-house  as  their  guildhall 
for  business  and  social  gatherings. 

The  Moote-hall  must  have  gained  increased 
1 importance  in  1306,  if,  as  is  probable,  it  then 
witnessed  the  election  of  two  burgesses, — Simon 
de  Trewych  and  Adam  Ettestile, — to  serve  in 
Edward  I.’s  Parliament,  held  at  Carlisle.  It  is 
observable  that  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the 
abbey  records,  nor  of  the  three  returns  of 
burgesses  in  Edward  II.’s  reign,  witnessed 
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according  to  Chauncy,  by  the  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the.  progress  of  the  borough  would  be 
noticed  in  the  Monastic  Chronicles,  except 
when  this  came,  into  collision  with  the  abbot’s 
feudal  prerogatives.  Such  collision,  we  know, 
did  unfortunately  occur,  and  then  the  affairs  of 
the  town  occupy  a considerable  place  in  the 
annals.  It  is  beside  our  purpose  here  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  struggle  which  commenced 
with  the  Hand-mill  disturbances  in  1274  (in  the 
rule  of  Abbot  Roger  de  Nortone),  and  terminated 
in  repression  of  the  violent  commotions  con- 
nected with  the  Wat  Tyler  revolt  in  1381 ; but, 
as  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Stok-house, 
we  may  mention  the  following  facts  .-—After  the 
hostile  demonstrations  at  Holiwell-gate  in  1326, 
Abbot  Hugh  de  Eversden  embodied  his  conces- 
sions to  the  town  in  an  indenture,  by  which  the 
bounds  of  the  borough  (now  mentioned  for  the 
first  time)  were  to  be  renewed  by  twenty-four 
sworn  burgesses,  whose  names  are  recorded. 
The  Assize  of  Bread  and  Ale  was  to  be  held  by 
their  presentment.  The  bailiff  of  the  town  was 
to  make  executions  without  the  intromission  of 
the  bailiff  of  the  Liberty.  Two  burgesses  were 
to  be  returned  to  eaoh  Parliament,  and  the 
townsmen  were  to  attend  the  Abbot’s  Hundred 
Court  when  summoned.  It  was  determined 
that  “ the  bounds  of  the  borough  reached  from 
Gonnerston  [or  Gounelstone,  perhaps  Gonwell- 
stone]  to  the  Bercherie  [Sheepfold]  of  Kings- 
bury, and  thence  to  the  corner  of  Downe-heg  [or 
Town-hedge],  and  thence  to  the  corner  of 
Tonmandich  (Townsman’s-ditch],  and  thence  to 
the  Grange  of  St.  Peter,  and  thence  to  Barnet- 
wode  [now  Bernard’s-heath],  and  thence  to 
Stone-crouch  ; thence  to  the  comer  of  Cemetery 
of  St.  Peter,  towards  the  east;  thence  as  far  as 
the  Grange  of  John,  son  of  Richard  Baldwyne 
[probably  where  the  Peacock  Inn  now  stands]  ; 
thence  by  Tonmandich  as  far  as  to  Sopwelle- 
lane  ; thence  to  the  croft  of  John  de  Hamptone ; 
thence  to  Grenelane-hend,  and  thence  to 
Eywode-lane  (leading  to  St.  Julian’s  Hospital)  ; 
and  thence  to  Holiwelle-brugge  [Holywell 
Bridge],,  by  the  stream  of  the  river.”  (Gesta 
Abbat.  ii.,  166.)  This  line,  it  appears,  is  the 
same  as  that  laid  down  in  the  map  of  Benjamin 
Hare,  dated  1634,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Corporation.  The  area 
included  is.  given  by  him  as  202  acres.  The 
borough  privileges  would  seem  never  to  have 
reached  any  higher  point  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  monastery. 

The  burgesses  returned  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  III.  were  Roger  Rayson  and  John 
Sterthop..  In  13o8  there  was  a Roger  Reyson 
residing  in  Chirche-street  (now  George-street). 
We  learn  that  burgesses  in  Parliament  at  this 
period  were  usually  subsidised  by  their  electors 
at  the  rate  of  2s.  a day  (about  30s.  present 
value),  a burden  whioh  some  boroughs  escaped 
by  ceasing  to  make  returns.  The  town  now 
consisted  of  four  wards,  for  four  constables  of 
the  peace  were  appointed  by  Abbot  Richaad 
Walyngford,  “ one  for  each  of  the  four  wards  ” 
(Gesta  Abbat.  ii.,  205).  During  this  disturbed 
period  there  was  a common  chest  (r.ista  com- 
munis) of  the  burgesses  (with  three  keys), 
which  was  doubtless  deposited  in  the  Stok-house, 
as  also  the  silver  seal  of  the  borough  ( sigillum 
comrmme)  ; the  device  is  not  recorded.  These 
after  a fierce  fray  in  the  market,  terminating  in 
an  indictment  before  the  king’s  justiciars  of 
Trailbaton,  are  Btated  to  have  been  given  up  to 
Abbot  Richard  Walyngford,  who  cancelled  the 
charter  (Gesta  Abbat.  ii.,  255).  The  quernes 
were  now  surrendered  and  deposited  in  the  floor 
of  the  forensic  locutory  of  the  Abbey  (adjoining 
the  western  portion  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave).  The  silver  seal  was  afterwards  destroyed 
aud  used  for  the  repair  of  the  shrine  (Gesta 
Abbat.  ii.,  260).  The  locutory  was  rifled  of  the 
quernes  in  the  tumults  which  took  place  in  con- 
nexion with  the  insurrection  already  alluded  to. 
It  is  with  reference  to  these  tumults  that  the 
first  express  mention  of  the  Moote-hall  occurs  in 
the  records.  At  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate 
William  Grindecob  and  his  associates,  in  October, 
1381,  after  the  empanelling  of  the  three  juries, 
Sir  Robert  Tresylian,  the  king’s  justiciar,  is 
described  as  “ sitting  before  the  bench  of  justice 
at  tbe  Moote-halle  in  the  town”  ( sedens  pro 
tribunali  in  villa  apud  le  Moote-halle)  (Walsing- 
ham’s  “ Chronicon  Angliae,”  p.  320,  Roll’s  series). 
Thus  we  have  distinct  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  the  edifice  in  Richard  II.’s  reign,  and  its  use 
as  a place  for  administering  justice.  Whether 
the  seneschal,  or  hundreder,  ever  held  his  Liberty 
Courts  here,  or  invariably  at  the  Great  Gate- 


house, adjoining  which  was  his  official  residence, 
appears  uncertain.  The  charters  extorted  from 
Abbot  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  we  find,  related 
mainly  to  the  olaim  of  common  pasture  along 
certain  highways,  the  hunting  game  in  certain 
closes  and  lanes,  and  fishing  in  the  river,  also 
the  right  to  possess  quernes.  The  manumission 
of  the  abbot’s  bondsmen  ( nativi ) was  also 
separately  conceded.  As  is  well  known,  all 
these  charters  were  annulled  upon  the  king’s 
judicial  visit  to  the  town. 

The  elective  franchise  ceased  to  be  exercised 
after  1332,  and  never  revived  till  the  period 
when  the  history  of  the  modern  borough  com- 
mences with  the  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  by  Edward  VI.,  A.D.  1553.  This  im- 
portant historical  document  concerns  our  present 
subject  only  so  far  as  it  connects  the  Mediaeval 
Moote-hall  with  the  old  building  still  existing. 
It  is  noticeable  that  this  charter  introduces  the 
edifice  with  a remarkable  name.  In  it  (section 
22)  ‘ A certain  house  in  the  town,  commonly 
called  Le  Charnell  House,  otherwise  Le  Town- 
house,  is  assigned  to  “ the  mayor  and  burgesses 
for  their  Common  Hall.”  (Newcome  has 
quoted  the  word  as  Chancel-house,  but  he  is 
clearly  in  error.)  How  the  Moote-hall  acquired 
so  strange  an  appellation  seems  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. It  may  possibly  have  some  connexion 
with  the  great  plague  or  sweating  sickness  of 
the  year  1349,  which,  according  to  Waleingham 
(“  Chron.  Aug.,”  p.  27),  swept  off  nine-tenths  of 
the  population  of  the  kingdom.  Abbot  Michael 
de  Mentmore  and  forty-seven  of  his  monks  were 
among  the  victims  at  St.  Alban’s.  Possibly, 
under  this  terrible  pressure,  some  cemetery,  or 
charnel,  was  made  in  the  rear  of  the  Town-house, 
which  thus  may  have  acquired  the  name  of  Le 
Charnell-house,  from  its  proximity  to  this  re- 
ceptacle of  the  dead.  Such  places  of  interment 
were  sometimes  built  over  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
for  we  learn  that  the  convent  of  the  Chartreuse 
(Charter-house)  was  erected  on  a graveyard 
given  by  Sir  Walter  Manny  to  the  citizens  of 
London  during  the  same  visitation. 

Of  the  Mediaeval  edifice  little  remains  to  be 
said.  Its  site  from  Henry  IV.’s  to  Henry  VII I.’s 
reign  is  identified  by  the  documents  already 
referred  to,  and  the  earliest  Stok-house  is  likely 
to  have  stood  on  the  same  spot.  On  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  existing  old  building  contains  in 
its  massive  timber  framework  structural  features 
of  Henry  VIII.’s  period,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  pre-Reformation  Moote-hall  was,  including 
its  offices,  about  100  ft.  long,  and  had  a frontage 
towards  the  Flesh-market  of  about  35  ft.  Its 
upper  story  projected  about  2 ft.  over  the  lower, 
as  may  be  seen.  The  entrance  to  the  existing 
hall  was  on  the  south  side.  The  Mediseval 
Town-halls  had  usually  a counter,  or  prison  cells 
in  the  basement.  The  “ Counter  House  ” is  a 
name  given  to  this  building  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
wooden  dome  or  rotunda  in  the  roof,  once  sur- 
mounted by  a lantern,  belonged  to  the  pre- 
Reformation  building ; but  the  arched  oak 
principals,  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  hall, 
may  well  be  of  that  period.  The  main  portion 
of  the  upper  story  appears  to  have  been  built 
as  one  chamber,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
wooden  partition  to  separate  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Court  from  the  Council  Chamber  to  have  been 
an  alteration  made  in  1651,  when  the  Liberty 
justices  removed  their  sessions  here  from  the 
Gate-house.  There  was  perhaps  once  a bell-cot 
on  the  roof.  The  present  building  has  been 
modernised  in  appearance  by  the  alteration  of 
the  windows  since  1829,  but  the  original  eastern 
window  once  contained,  according  to  Clutterbuck 
eight  shields  of  arms,  in  stained  glass,  which 
are  described  by  him.  One  of  these  is  impor- 
tant in  its  bearing  on  the  antiquity  of  the  baild- 
ing.  It  contained,  in  heraldic  quarterings,  the 
arms  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arragon,  and  Sicily,  a 
coat  which  is  assigned  by  heralds  to  Queen 
Catherine  of  Arragon.  This  shield  could  hardly 
have  been  put  up  later  than  1530,  and  perhaps 
indicates  approximately  the  date  of  the  re- 
building of  Le  Stok-house  in  Henry  VIII.’s 
reign. 

These  incomplete  notes  may  perhaps  be  appro- 
priately concluded  with  the  names  of  some  of 
the  bailiffs  of  St.  Alban’s,  which  have  survived 
in  documents.  They  occur  mostly  in  the  later 
period,  and  in  connexion  with  benefactions  to 
the  abbey.  In  1359  John  Baldewyne.  He  is 
probably  the  person  whose  grange  is  named  in 
the  indenture  of  the  bounds  of  the  borough. 

In  1386,  Richard  Walyngford.  He  was  maximus 
villanorum,  and  took  a leading  part  in  the 
rising  of  1381 ; was  then  imprisoned,  and  after- 
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wards  pardoned.  Subsequently  he  rendered 
some  substantial  services  to  Abbots  John  Moote 
and  William  Hey  worth  (“  Liber  Benefactorum, 
fol.  136).  Circ.  1400,  Thomas  Fayrman.  His 
monumental  brass,  representing  him  in  his 
merchant’s  gown  (he  is  named  as  a merchant  in 
the  inscription),  also  his  wife  Alice,  still  exists 
ia  the  north  aisle  of  the  presbytery  of  the 
abbey.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Lay  Fraternity 
of  the  Monastery  in  1410.  He  bequeathed  ten 
marks  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  cloisters,  and  201, 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  “ Boterwik-farin, 
as  a legacy  to  the  convent.  He  seems  to  have  been 
educated  in  the  abbey  school,  for  he  is  termed 
alumpnus  noster  (“  Lib.  Benef.,”  fol.  138;.  His 
widow  gave  a hundred  shillings  for  making  a 
stained-glass  window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban. 
In  1410,  William  Eccleshale ; in  1412,  Thomas 
Heyne;  in  1429,  William  Toode,  whose  name 
has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  R.  11.  Lloyd  beneath 
a distemper  painting  on  a pillar  in  the  nave  of 
the  abbey  church.  He  was  one  of  the  feoffees 
of  the  ; clock-house  in  1426.  His  wives,  Emma 
and  Johanna,  were  both  benefactresses  to  the 
abbey.  In  1452,  Henry  Dypere.  He  was 
a witness  to  Sir  Thomas  Baringtone’s  surrender 
of  the  Swanburnes  estate  to  Abbot  John 
Wethamstede  (Registrum,  i.,  101).  In  1472, 
Thomas  Ferrars  (armiger)  ; he  was  son-in-law 
to  the  Beneschal,  William  Westby.  |In  1483, 
William  Smyth  (armiger). 


WALTHAM  ABBEY. 

Waltham  Abbey,  or  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  is 
a town  on  the  borders  of  Essex  and  Herts,  aud  is 
adjacent  to  the  hamlet  of  Waltham  Cross,  the  site 
of  a well-known  monument.  Whether  the  exist- 
ing building  at  Waltham  Abbey,  now  the  parish 
church,  is  the  work  completed  by  Harold  just 
before  the  Conquest  or  not  has  been  a much  dis- 
puted question  which  has  been  treated  of  before 
in  these  pages,  and  maybe  found  fully  discussed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1859-60.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  in  his  paper  before  the  members 
of  the  Archaeological  Congress  at  Cambridge, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford- 
Hope,  M.P.,  said  the  present  church  is  essentially 
the  nave  of  King  Harold,  but  underwent  a 
change  of  foundation  under  Henry  II.,  and  also 
some  alterations.  The  early  history  of  the 
church  is  well  known.  Earl  Harold,  finding  the 
Church  of  Tovi  the  Proud  inadequate  for  its 
purpose,  built  a splendid  church,  and  richly  en- 
dowed it,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  secular 
priests  (but  did  not  found  an  abbey) ; this  was 
consecrated  May  3rd,  1060,  but  the  foundation 
charter  is  not  dated  till  1062.  The  foundation 
of  Harold  for  secular  canons  lasted  till  1177, 
when  Henry  II.  changed  the  college  into  an 
abbey  of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  Augus- 
tine. The  then  dean,  Guy  the  Red  (who  played 
a part  on  the  king’s  side  in  the  history  of 
Thomas  of  Canterbury),  being  bribed  to  resign, 
Henry  II.  added  the  then  necessary  refectory, 
dormitory,  cloister,  &c.,  and,  it  is  thought, 
also  repaired  four  clearstory  windows  on  the 
north  side ; probably,  also,  the  north  door- 
way into  the  destroyed  cloister.  Matthew 
Paris  says  a consecration  of  the  ohurch  took 
place  in  1242,  which  implied  that  the  choir 
was  rebuilt  in  the  Early  English  style.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  a barbarous  idea  arose  to  re- 
cast the  interior,  but  fortunately  was  only  exe- 
cuted in  the  westernmost  bays  of  the  nave. 
During  the  Decorated  time  the  western  front 
was  finished  in  a beautiful  manner,  also  the 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  This  is 
the  last  alteration,  excepting  one  or  two  Perpen- 
dicular windows  inserted.  At  the  dissolution, 
the  monastic  part  of  the  abbey  was  pulled  down, 
excepting  the  central  tower,  which  fell  down  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  the  parish 
built  the  present  tower,  destroying  the  west 
front.  Harold’s  body  was  translated  from 
Sussex  to  Waltham  at  the  time  of  William’s 
coronation.  Mr.  Parker  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Freeman,  but  thought  the  whole  of  the 
existing  work  was  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Mr.  Burges  agreed  with  Mr.  Freeman  in  his 
opinions. 

The  nave  only  now  remains,  the  arches  and 
piers  having  zigzag  and  spiral  lines,  like  those  of 
Durham.  The  triforium  is  open  to  the  aisles, 
and  is  of  single  bold  arches,  as  at  Southwell,  or 
the  church  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  at  Caen ; 
the  clearstory  is  triplet,  as  usual ; the  back  of 
the  triforium  arch  is  seen  from  the  aisles  rising 
from  a sort  of  stilt,  while  the  pier  arch  itself  is 
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merely  recessed  as  a secondary  order  in  a sort  of 
bridge  across  it.  It  rather  recalls  the  arrange- 
ment of  Oxford  Cathedral  and  parts  of  Romsey 
Abbey.  In  the  church  is  an  Elizabethan  monu- 
ment, with  effigies  of  Sir  E.  Denny  and  wife. 
After  the  restorations  by  Mr.  Burges  the  church 
was  re-opened  in  1860,  having  a new  roof,  an 
imitation  of  that  at  Peterborough  Cathedral,  the 
only  example  of  contemporary  date.  The  signs 
of  the  zodiac  occupy  the  middle  compartments, 
and  on  each  side  are  the  labours  of  the  several 
months,  taken  from  nature  by  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A. 
Excepting  the  main  arch,  the  east  end  is  new, 
the  windows  having  stained  glass  by  Powell, 
with  the  rather  doubtful  introduction  of  figures 
from  iEsop’s  Fables.  Such  are,  no  doubt,  to  be 
found  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  but  not 
above  the  altar. 

The  only  remains  of  the  Abbey  domestic 
buildings  are  a low  bridge  of  three  arches,  and 
a fine  pointed  archway  by  the  river  Lea.  Farmer, 
on  p.  7 of  his  book,  published  in  1735,  says: — 
“The  church  is  after  a Gothick  manner,  in 
which  the  columns  are  either  too  massey,  in 
form  of  vast  pillars,  or  as  slender  as  poles, 
having  capitals  without  any  certain  dimensions. 
The  building  being  rather  large  than  neat,  firm 
than  fair,  very  dark,  * the  design  of  those  days 
to  raise  devotion,’  save  that  it  was  helped  again 
with  artificial  lights,  and  it  is  observed  by  all 
artist?,  and  the  most  curious,  to  stand  the 
exactest  east  and  west  of  any  other  in  Great 
Brittain.  The  large  pillars  thereof  are  twisted 
with  indentings,  formerly  filled  with  brass  or 
other  metals.  In  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
1645,  there  was  the  picture  of  Harold  in  the  north 
window  of  the  church,  which  was  superstitiously 
beat  down.  In  1641,  Charles  I.  came  the  last 
time  to  Waltham  with  Earl  Carlisle,  who  wished 
him  to  grant  a bridge  toll  for  cattle,  in  order  to 
repair  the  Abbey,  which  was  granted,  provided 
his  great  prelate,  Bishop  Laud,  consented. 
When  Laud  heard  the  king  had  been  applied  to 
before  him  he  refused  consent,  therefore  the 
ruinou3  state  continued.  Henry  III.  used  often 
to  retire  to  Waltham  Abbey.  It  was  the  monks 
of  Waltham  that  Sir  H.  Colt  caught  in  a deer- 
trap  and  presented  to  Henry  VIII.” 

If  we  assume  the  other  three  arches  to  have 
been  the  same  in  width  as  the  one  now  remaining 
at  the  east  end,  we  then  obtain  the  dimensions 
of  the  central  tower  which  fell  down  and  was 
replaced  by  the  present  one,  at  the  west  end,  in 
order  to  re-hang  the  bells,  but  falling  short  of 
funds,  the  bells  had  to  be  Bold  in  order  to  finish 
the  tower.  As  the  north-west  corner-stone  of  the 
north  transept  was  found  by  Mr.  Burges  in  its 
original  position,  and  the  choir  was  90  ft.  long, 
and  without  side  aisles,  we  can  obtain  the 
original  plan  of  the  Abbey.  The  remains  of 
Edward  I.  remained  in  the  Abbey  fifteen  weeks 
before  interment  in  Westminster.  A.  B.  P. 

***  The  measured  drawings  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Plummer,  which  we  have  reproduced,  obtained 
the  premium  offered  by  the  Architectural  Union 
Company  through  the  committee  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  to  be  competed  for  by 
members  of  that  body. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

The  new  buildings  for  this  Society,  which 
were  described  at  some  length  on  the  occasion 
of  a visit  by  the  Architectural  Association  in 
March  last  (see  p.  347,  ante),  are  now  completed, 
and  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  society. 
The  wholesale  department  has  been  in  work 
for  the  past  month,  and  the  official  occupation 
has  taken  place  this  week.  The  formal  opening 

is,  however,  deferred  until  the  beginning  of 
November,  to  allow  the  complete  fitting  and 
furnishing  of  the  retail-shop. 

Our  view  represents  the  main  portion  of  the 
building,  but  does  not  show  the  whole  extent  of 

it.  The  fronts  are  of  Portland  stone.  From 
the  nature  of  the  foundation  (which  was  first 
ascertained  by  boring)  it  was  found  necessary 
to  carry  the  concrete  intended  to  bear  the  main 
enclosing  walls  down  to  the  level  of  the  London 
clay,  or  45  ft.  below  the  paving  line  adjacent  in 
Northumberland-avenue,  a layer  of  concrete, 
6 ft.  thick,  being  placed  over  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  site.  This  part  of  the  work 
was  carried  out  under  a separate  contract,  by 
Mr.  George  Shaw.  The  pulsometer  pump  proved 
of  great  service  here,  as  was  mentioned  at  the 
timo. 
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The  buildings  have  been  erected  by  Messrsr 
W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  the  whole  of  the  works  being 
done  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  ol 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Westminster.  The  comen 
entrance  leads  into  the  spacious  and  lofty  retail-i 
shop,  from  which  there  is  immediate  communio 
cation  to  galleries  on  two  sides,  the  whole  being 
well  lighted  from  the  large  front  windows; 
which  are  formed  in  bronze  metal  to  a special; 
design,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  view,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  space  for  display  at  thd 
angles,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  Board-room  over  is  a handsome  room,  and 
adjoining  are  the  necessary  rooms  for  como 
mittees,  secretaries,  waiting,  &c.,  the  main  apj 
proach  to  which  is  by  the  principal  staircase! 
and  the  ontrance  in  Great  Scotland  - yard: 
although  communication  has  been  made  through 
the  retail-shop. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  the  buildings  are  divided  bjt 
party-walls  into  three  blocks,  access  being  hac; 
through  double  iron  doors  on  each  floor.  Ii 
connexion  with  the  retail-shop  is  the  “ grantn 
department,”  the  remainder  of  the  “centre’s 
block  being  occupied  on  the  ground-story  bit 
waiting  and  messenger’s  rooms  and  offices,  ana 
directly  over  these  are  the  accountant’s  ana 
clerks’  offices,  tract-room,  &c.,  on  the  mezzaninu 
story. 

The  end  block  in  Great  Scotland-yard  is  del 
voted  on  the  ground-floor  to  the  wholesale 
entrance  and  shop,  the  receiving  and  delivery 
room,  counter  space,  &c.,  special  arrangement 
having  been  made  for  the  receipt  aud  delivery 
of  goods,  and  two  large  lifts  communicate  witli 
all  the  floors,  worked  by  a gas-engine,  a smallel 
hand-lift  being  used  for  samples,  and  another 
for  the  use  of  the  accountant’s  department.  Ii 
the  basement  are  the  wholesale  and  retail 
packing-rooms,  strong-rooms,  boiler  vaults,  ami 
space  for  warehousing. 

The  resident’s  rooms  are  on  the  second  flooi 
of  the  front  block,  and  the  necessary  accommcn 
dation  for  the  members,  the  officials,  and  thd 
staff  is  conveniently  arranged.  The  remaindel 
of  the  building  is  used  for  working  space,  fof 
the  storage  of  bound  books  and  sheet  stock,  th: 
whole  of  the  warehouses  being  spacious  ami 
light.  The  three  blocks  are  heated  separately 
by  hot- water  pipes  and  coils,  with  the  additioii 
of  fireplaces  where  necessary.  The  services  fof 
the  artificial  gas-lighting  are  also  separate,  ami 
communication  exists  in  each  block  from  top  t 
bottom  and  with  the  street. 

Our  readers  may  possibly  find  interest  i 
some  few  facts  relating  to  the  venerable  Society 
of  whose  new  house  we  have  given  a picture. 

It  owed  its  foundation  to  the  Right  Hon 
Lord  Guildford,  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  M»! 
Justice  Hook,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  ami 
Colonel  Maynard  Colchester,  who  met  togethei 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1698-9  to  consult  (“  undel 
the  conduct  of  Divine  providence  and  assist; 
ance”)  how  they  might  be  able,  by  due  anc 
lawful  methods,  to  promote  Christian  know 
ledge.  They  were  moved,  as  they  said,  by  th: 
consideration  that  the  growth  of  vice  and  imme 
rality  was  greatly  owing  to  gross  ignorance  c 
the  Christian  religion.  These  good  men  were 
shortly  joined  by  Robert  Nelson, — a highly! 
honoured  name.  Robert  Nelson  subscribed  8 
annually  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  was  a con 
stant  attendant  at  its  meetings,  and  a valuablt 
contributor  to  its  publications ; and  in  his  wil' 
dated  18th  December,  1714,  scarcely  a montn 
before  his  death,  he  styled  himself  “an  urn 
worthy  member  ” of  the  Society,  and  bequeathe: 
to  it  its  first  legacy  of  100Z. 

Three  important  designs  have  from  the  firei 
formed  the  Society’s  great  and  leading  objects-i 

1.  The  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principle 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

2.  The  preparation  and  circulation  of  boob 
and  tracts,  especially  of  the  Bible  and  Book  c 
Common  Prayer,  in  English  and  many  othel 
languages. 

3.  Granting  assistance  towards  promotini 
Christian  knowledge  in  the  colonies  and  depen 
dencies  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  activity  with  which  the  Society  carriei 
on  its  educational  work  may  be  estimated  frori 
the  fact  that  by  the  year  1741  nearly  2,00C 
charity  schools  had  been  established,  throug: 
the  means  of  the  Society,  in  Great  Britain  anal 
Ireland.  For  113  years,  that  is  till  the  yeai 
1811,  when  the  National  Society  was  founded: 
the  work  of  promoting  Church  education  amoncj 
the  poor  depended  in  a very  great  degree  oil 
the  exertions  of  this  Society. 

ItB  most  recent  work  in  the  cause  of  nations 
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>i. location  of  the  poor  has  been  the  devotion  of 
,'IOOOi.  to  the  ereotion  and  establishment  of  a 
lurch  of  England  training  college  in  the 
ghbourhood  of  London  for  100  school- 
stresses.  This  is  now  in  progress. 

The  Society  has  been  from  the  first,  and  con- 
ues  to  be,  the  great  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
liety  of  the  Church,  and  it  spends  a very 
ge  portion  of  its  income  every  year  in  sup- 
j'iog  these  books,  in  strong  plain  bindings, 
i in  a great  variety  of  languages,  either 
ituitously,  or  below  cost  price.  About  10,0001. 
re  so  spent  last  year.  The  number  of  Bibles 
i Testaments  and  Prayer-books  issued  in  the 
ir  was  more  than  half  a million. 

The  Society  was  the  first  Church  of  England 

• jiety  for  missions  to  the  heathen.  The  work 
[[•spreading  the  Gospel  abroad  soon  became  so 

3at  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  members 
> 'the  original  society  to  found  a distinct  cor- 
« ration  for  the  purpose  ; this  they  did  in  1701, 
j ien  they  procured  the  Royal  Charter  for  the 
U indation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
■■  ;3  Gospel  in  foi’eign  parts.  But  though  part 
r the  work  has  thus  been  otherwise  provided  for, 
105  Society  continues  to  devote  a large  part  of 

0 annual  receipts  to  the  endowing  of  new  sees, 
s!3  training  of  native  clergy  in  the  colonies  and 
■pendencies  of  the  empire,  the  building  of 
Marches  and  schools,  and  almost  every  object 

• which  the  bishops  of  the  seventy  colonial  and 
|ossionary  dioceses  need  aid  from  the  mother 
;■  an  try. 

■ |We  obtain  some  account  of  the  circumstances 
r der  which  the  new  house  was  built  from  the 
jdciety’s  last  report.  It  was  no  mere  love  of 
••:ange,  it  is  stated,  certainly  no  ambition  for 
BOless  and  costly  display,  that  led  the  Standing 

1 immittee  to  recommend,  and  the  Society  to 
viprove,  of  a removal  from  the  late  offices 

• Id  the  erection  of  new  premises  on  a new  site. 
re  very  serious  hindrances  to  the  usefulness 
e the  Society  and  to  the  carrying  on  of  its 
intensive  business,  arising  from  the  inconveni- 
r-oe  and  insufficiency  of  its  late  premises  in 
bjard  of  position  and  arrangement,  were  for 
i irs  constantly  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
rl  who  were  engaged  in  the  details  of  the 
wsiness. 

(The  treasurers,  with  the  standing  and  finance 
litamittees,  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  place 
jse  facts  before  a general  meeting  of  the 
ir  lciety  ; which  was  done  in  April,  1876.  They 
apommended  a removal,  and  informed  the 
IfiJeting  that  a fund  under  the  control  of  the 

• ,urt  of  Chancery,  the  capital  of  which  could 
Q<t  be  expended  by  the  Society,  though  its 
aorestments  might  be  changed,  was  found  to  bo 
•gaily  available  for  the  purchase  of  a site,  and 
' 5 erection  of  buildings.  This  fund  at  that 
ciue  invested  amounted  to  about  96,0001.  The 
[Jciety’s  sanction  to  the  scheme  of  removal 

its  given,  and  the  Standing  Committee  was 
rathorised  “ to  select  and  purchase  a suitable 
e,  with  a view  to  the  erection  on  it  of  a new 
1 use  for  the  Society.”  This  was  on  the  under - 
;:inding  that  in  no  case  should  the  entire  cost 
: the  site  and  buildings  exceed  the  amount  of 
3ie  fund  above  referred  to. 

A magnificent  freehold  site  in  Northumberland 
'enue  was,  in  accordance  with  this  resolution, 
quired  by  the  Standing  Committee,  for  the 
m of  40,5001. ; and  the  Standing  Committee 
is  then,  in  October,  1876,  authorised  by  the 
ciety  to  proceed  to  build  suitable  premises, 
3 proviso  already  made  as  to  the  total  cost  of 
e and  buildings  being  repeated. 

The  Board  of  Works  made  it  a condition  of  the 
le  of  the  site  that  the  building  to  bo  erected 
ould  have  a handsome  classical  front  of 
)ne,  marble,  or  granite.  The  architect  suc- 
eded  in  designing  a building  which  satisfied 
e requirements  of  the  Board,  and  the  cost  of 
lich,  including  some  very  expensive  but 
cessary  works  of  substructure,  amounted  to 
der  42,0001.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  site  and 
ildings,  including  architect’s  commission,  is 
mo  ll,000i.  below  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
neral  meeting  of  the  Society.  Of  course,  to 
e sum  mentioned  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
uious  fittings  and  furniture,  and  of  removal, 
r which  purposes  the  fund  named  is  not  avail- 
'll ; but  should  the  bookselling  business  oon- 
lue  to  thrive  as  it  is  now  doing,  the  whole 
these  extra  expenses  will  be  covered  in 
tie  more  than  a year  by  the  profits  of  the 
isiness. 

The  premises  in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  will  now 
sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  by  the  Charity 
immissioners,  to  replace  in  part  what  was 
ken  from  the  fund  mentioned  above,  which 


has  been  transferred  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
into  their  hands.  A good  price  may  be  expected 
for  these  premises,  as  the  value  of  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  improved  by  the  proximity 
of  the  New  Law  Courts.  The  balance  of  the 
amount  withdrawn  from  the  fund  will  be  simply 
a reinvestment  in  a freehold  property  of  great 
and  annually  increasing  value.  And  the  income 
which  previously  accrued  to  the  charitable  funds 
of  the  Society  in  the  form  of  dividends  will  now 
be  received  in  the  form  of  an  enhanced  rent 
paid  over  from  the  bookselling  business  to  the 
charitable  funds  of  the  Society.  It  is  confi- 
dently anticipated  that  a large  increase  in  the 
returns  from  the  business  will  follow  the  change 
in  its  headquarters,  and  will  more  than  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  rent. 


HEALTH  QUESTIONS  AS  DISCUSSED  AT 
THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS.* 
Domestic  Water  Supply. 

A paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Dr. 
Stevenson  Macadam  (Edinburgh).  He  said  all 
natural  waters  contained  more  or  less  saline 
ingredients,  and  all  possessed  a greater  or  less 
amount  of  organic  matter  besides  gases  in  solu- 
tion. Neither  the  saline  nor  the  organic  matters 
were  necessarily  impurities.  They  might  be 
the  natural  constituents  of  wholesome  waters. 
For  cleansing  purposes  there  was  a decided  dis- 
advantage in  hard  water.  For  cooking  purposes 
a comparatively  soft  water  was  advantageous. 
All  waters  when  exposed  to  the  air  became 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  organisms, 
especially  in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year 
and  in  the  warmer  situations  in  the  house.  The 
common  notion  that  soft  waters  acted  more 
upon  lead  than  hard  waters  was  erroneous.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  cleaning  cisterns  regu- 
larly, as  a sediment  was  often  found  in  them 
which  contained  sand  and  clay,  accompanied  by 
lime  and  much  carbonate  of  lead  in  fine  division, 
and  a rapid  influx  of  water  might  stir  up  the 
sediment  and  render  the  water  very  deleterious. 
Water  for  town  supply  should  not  be  collected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  places,  either 
from  the  surface  or  from  wells.  Three-fourths 
of  the  well-waters  in  populous  places  were  con- 
taminated with  sewage,  and  were  unwholesome. 
Districts  having  hard  waters  were  more  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
because  they  were  more  flat,  whilst  soft  water 
districts,  being  more  hilly  as  a rule,  were  less 
capable  of  being  turned  to  arable  purposes,  and 
hence  remained  strictly  pastoral.  The  draw- 
back to  soft  water  districts  was  the  presence  of 
more  or  less  peat,  which  communicated  a greater 
or  less  tinge  of  colour  to  the  water,  but  slight 
impregnation  of  the  water  with  peat  should  not 
be  considered  objectionable,  as  it  was  not  un- 
wholesome. Many  towns  were  supplied  with 
the  so-called  peaty  water,  including  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Inverness,  and  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  proof  whatever  of  any  noxious  quality 
being  derived  therefrom. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  F.  S.  Powell)  wished  to 
know  how  far  hard  water  could  practically  be 
made  soft  water,  and  how  far  any  noxious  in- 
gredients, whether  chemical  or  vegetable,  could 
be  got  rid  of  either  by  filtration  in  houses 
privately  or  by  filtration  by  the  local  authority  ? 

Mr.  Machin  (Manchester)  said  the  use  of 
vessels  consisting  of  lead  in  connexion  with 
water  for  drinking  purposes  ought  to  be  avoided, 
as  it  was  fraught  with  danger. 

Dr.  Fox  (Lymm)  strongly  condemned  surface 
wells,  remarking  that  they  were  abominable 
sources  of  supply  as  a rule. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton  said  it  was  customary 
with  many  people  to  filter  water  in  their  houses, 
and  they  went  on  using  the  filter  month  after 
month  without  thinking  of  the  state  it  was  in. 
If  there  were  any  impurities  in  the  water,  the 
impurities,  of  course,  got  into  the  filter,  and 
thus  if  the  water  was  allowed  to  go  on  passing 
through  the  impure  matter  in  the  filter,  they 
introduced  evils  far  greater  than  might  result 
from  drinking  the  water  without  using  a filter 
at  all. 

Dr.  Macadam,  in  reply,  said  they  had  got  into 
the  system  of  lead  cisterns,  and  he  did  not  think 
they  should  easily  get  rid  of  them.  Slate  cisterns 
would  no  doubt  be  preferable.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  zinc  cisterns  for  containing  water  for 
drinking  or  culinary  purposes.  As  to  earthen- 
ware cisterns,  if  they  were  glazed  with  common 
salt  they  would  be  safe,  but  if  they  were  glazed 
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with  lead  their  use  would  be  prejudicial  to 
health.  Hard  water  might  be  rendered  soft  by 
Dr.  Clarke’s  process  of  adding  lime  to  it.  He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  safe  for  any  chemi-t 
to  say  that  by  any  process  of  filtration  or 
chemical  treatment  they  could  render  a con- 
taminated and  unwholesome  water  safe  and 
potable.  He  was  dead  against  filtration.  Filters 
were  sources  of  contamination.  When  they 
passed  a couple  of  gallons,  say,  of  water  through 
a filter — be  it  charcoal,  a sponge,  or  any  other 
material — the  intention  was  that  all  the  im- 
purities should  be  left  in  the  filtering  material. 
This  went  on  day  by  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time  the  suspended  matter  in  the  filter 
would  be  in  a state  of  putrescence.  People  went 
on  for  years  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  filter,  and  the  results  could  only  be 
veiy  serious. 

Professor  D.  T.  Ansted  (London)  contributed 
a paper  upon  this  subject,  and  said  he  did  not 
propose  the  supply  of  small  communities,  except 
where  water  could  be  taken  from  channels 
near  at  hand.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
extraordinary  provision  could  be  made  con- 
sistent with  the  economic  working  of  any 
system.  Local  streams  or  wells  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  care  being  taken  by  some  central 
authority  that  the  former  were  not  fouled  by 
manufacturing  waste,  and  that  the  latter  yielded 
potable  wa*er,  free  from  drainage  into  them  of 
sewage,  or  from  the  influence  of  churchyards. 
As  the  average  quantity  of  water  used  for  all 
purposes  did  not  exceed  twenty  gallons  per  day 
per  head  of  the  population,  it  was  easy  to  cal- 
culate that  a rainfall  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
a year  over  the  whole  of  England  would  much 
more  than  supply  this  demand.  The  difficulty 
of  the  question  was  not  in  the  supply,  but  in 
the  distribution.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
storage  of  river- water,  taken  from  a point  low 
down  in  its  course,  had  not  been  attempted  in 
England,  and  there  was  still  a large  unused 
water  supply  from  the  sources  of  our  large 
rivers  that  might  with  advantage  be  impounded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  towns  on  the  river  course. 
There  was  also  a very  large  supply  available 
from  the  many  smaller  streams,  whose  drainage 
area  varied  from  I to  500  square  acres,  that 
might  be  utilised  in  the  same  way,  being  im- 
pounded and  delivered  by  gravitation.  The 
various  lakes  in  the  Lake  district  afforded  a 
resource  practically  inexhaustible.  As  a rule, 
well-water  must  be  considered  doubtful  until  it 
is  proved  to  be  good.  Besides  the  sources  of 
water  supply  that  existed  in  our  rivers,  there 
was  a large  underground  store  that  might  be 
safely  drawn  upon  where  circumstances  were 
favourable.  For  the  purposes  of  national 
supply  both  were  needed,  and  the  selection  in 
every  case  should  be  made  on  public  grounds. 

The  Mortality  of  the  Rich  and  Poor. 

Dr.  Drysdale  (London)  read  a paper  on  “The 
Mortality  of  the  Rich  and  the  Poor ; Emigration, 
what  it  can  do  and  what  it  cannot.”  He  asked 
how  it  came  that  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  face 
of  improvements  in  every  direction  in  the 
domain  of  hygiene,  there  still  remained  a death- 
rate  in  our  cities  ranging  from  30  down  to  20 
per  1,000  of  the  population  annually  ? The 
real  cause  of  the  non-effect  of  the  countless 
hygienic  advances  was  indigence.  The  author 
collected  information  concerning  4S,044  children 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  in  England  and  Wales, 
including  members  of  the  legal,  clerical,  and 
medical  professions,  as  well  as  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  He  found  from  these  inquiries 
that,  in  the  first  year  of  life,  only  80  45  per 
1,000  deaths  occurred  among  the  infants  of  the 
easy  classes  in  this  country,  as  against  149  49 
among  the  children  of  the  general  population. 
The  death-rate,  then,  of  the  children  of  the 
comfortable  classes  being  80  per  1,000  in  their 
first  year,  we  found  it  to  be  240  per  1,000  in 
cities  like  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  as 
high  as  300  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  our  cities, 
and  in  Berlin  actually  500.  He  opposed  emigra- 
tion as  a remedy  for  distress,  contending  that 
the  case  of  Ireland  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  emigration  had  lessened  a population.  It 
destroyed  the  balance  of  the  sexes  in  both  old 
countries  and  new  ones,  and  it  left  old  countries 
a disproportbn  of  non-producers  to  support, 
which  was  the  reason  England  and  Germany 
were  depressed,  while  France  was  the  most 
thriving  country  in  Europe. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Storr,  Miss  Helena  Downing  (London),  Miss 
Becker,  Mr.  A.  H.  Safford  (London),  and  other 
speakers  took  part.  It  was  urged  that  great 
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evils  resulted  from  overcrowding,  and  it  was 
most  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  especially 
as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  greatest  amount 
of  suffering  was  generally  entailed  upon  women. 


The  concluding  meeting  of  the  congress  was 
held  on  the  8th  inst.,  when  reports  were  pre- 
sented by  the  secretaries  of  the  various  depart- 
ments giving  details  as  to  the  attendance,  the 
character  of  the  papers  contributed,  and  the 
discussions  that  took  place  thereon.  So  far  as 
the  general  attendance  is  concerned  there  was 
a very  large  falling  off  as  compared  with  any 
previous  congress.  The  total  number  of  tickets 
sold  was  about  650  as  against  1,500  at  the 
congress  held  in  Manchester  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  about  1,000  at  the  meeting  last  year  at 
Cheltenham.  In  one  respect  the  congress  was 
quite  as  successful  as  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with,  the  style  in  which  they 
were  treated,  and  the  discussions  that  took 
place  in  the  various  departments.  At  a meeting 
of  the  council,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  in  the  chair, 
the  committee  of  council  of  the  Association  was 
re-appointed  to  act  jointly  with  a committee  of 
council  of  the  British  Association  on  the  subject 
of  State  medicine  and  the  administration  of  the 
sanitary  law,  and  an  invitation  from  the  town 
council  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  hold  the 
next  congress  in  that  city  was  accepted.  Mr. 
G.  P.  Neison,  the  hon.  general  secretary,  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  ; and 
the  council  passed  a resolution  expressing  their 
thanks  to  him  for  his  strenuous  and  invaluable 
services  to  the  Association.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  passed,  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  for 
his  opening  address,  to  the  Dean  of  Manchester 
for  his  sermon,  to  the  mayor  and  corporation 
for  the  use  of  the  new  Town-hall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  congress,  and  to  others  who  had 
offered  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  congress.  At  the  general  meeting 
which  was  subsequently  held  in  the  mayor’s 
reception-room,  Mr.  Hastings,  chairman  of  the 
counsel,  presiding,  the  report  of  the  council  was 
submitted  and  approved.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  several  excursions  took  place.  A 
number  of  the  members  visited  Worsley  coal- 
mine ; others  went  to  Rochdale  and  inspected 
the  co-operative  stores  there  ; and  a third  party 
paid  a visit  to  Oldham  and  Hyde  for  the  purpose 
of  witnessing  the  working  of  a new  smoke-con- 
suming apparatus  which  has  been  brought  into 
use  at  different  works  in  those  places.  On  the 
9th  inst.  there  was  an  excursion  to  Chatsworth 
and  Haddon  Hall. 


HELP  THE  GIRLS. 

A FREE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Last  summer  a well-known  French  writer, 
M.  Louis  Enault,  drew  the  attention  of  the  gay 
world  of  Paris  to  this  subject.  Ho  says,  to 
quote  bio  own  words  in  another  language : — If 
we  look  around  us  in  the  world  we  live  in,  we 
are  painfully  impressed  by  the  growing  difficulty 
of  the  position  of  the  girls  of  the  middle  class, — 
the  poorer  middle  class  in  society, — such  as  the 
daughters  of  clerks  in  public  offices  and  banks; 
and  also  those  of  men  belonging  to  the  liberal 
professions,  such  as  briefless  barristers  and 
general  practitioners  whose  patients  are  sparsely 
scattered  about, — men,  in  fact,  who  often,  for 
reasons  independent  of  their  industry  or  talent, 
have  not  found  means  of  becoming  millionaires, 
and  who  are  obliged  every  morning  to  recom- 
mence that  terrible  struggle  so  aptly  called  the 
“ battle  of  life.”  Their  children  are  infinitely 
worse  off  than  a workman’s  daughter,  whose 
father  can  apprentice  her  to  a trade  that  pro- 
vides her  with  the  means  of  gaining  her  own 
living;  but  these  poor  gentlefolks  cannot  let 
their  daughters  go  out  as  dressmakers,  or  serve 
behind  a counter:  so  youth,  full  of  ardour  and 
ambition,  eats  its  heart  out  in  despair  at  an 
enforced  idleness  it  detests.  That  the  evil  is 
real,  that  it  is  great,  all  admit.  But  a remedy 
seems  possible,  and  it  is  this:  to  supervise  and 
direct  towards  certain  branches  of  industrial  art 
the  education  of  girls  who  really  want  to  profit 
by  it.  Note  well,  I say  industrial  art  as  render- 
ing the  exact  sense  of  what  I mean,  for  I have 
no  wish  to  see  augmented  the  already  hu^e 
number  of  female  artists  £he  is  referring,  of 
course,  to  France],  for  where  one  succeeds  200 
vegetate,  replacing  talent  by  pretension,  and 
more  still  fall  into  want.  The  industrial  arts 
open  to  women  a field  less  vast,  but  more  certain ; 
they  cannot  aim  so  high,  but  arrive  at  a more 


practical  end,  and  which  affords  them  an  easy 
access  to  a multitude  of  honourable  and  lucrative 
professions. 

But  the  industrial  arts  cannot  themselves  be 
tackled  without  a real  and  serious  knowledge  of 
drawing,  which  is  to  art  what  the  alphabet  is  to 
reading.  It  is,  then,  by  a school  of  drawing  one 
must  begin  ; and  it  is  this  school  that  ought  to 
be  rendered  easy  of  access  to  girls  of  respect- 
able position,  whilst  fully  impressing  on  them 
from  the  first  day  that  they  are  only  to  traverse 
the  phase  of  pure  art  and  that  industrial  art  is 
the  veritable  end  and  aim.  A school  of  this 
kind,  and  capable  of  rendering  much  service, 
exists  in  Paris.  In  1802  a woman  whose  life 
was  a long  succession  of  acts  of  abnegation,  the 
Countess  de  Montizon,  founded  at  her  own  ex- 
pense in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  a national  school 
of  design  for  young  girls  ; her  hope  being  that 
her  protigdes  would  end  by  obtaining  lucrative 
employment  in  painting  on  earthenware,  porce- 
lain, paper,  fans,  engraving  on  copper  and  wood, 
modelling  in  clay,  enamelling,  making  lace,  or 
artificial  flowers, — in  a word,  in  the  numerous 
departments  which  owe  their  perfection  to  taste, 
natural  elegance,  innate  refinement,  and  the 
delicate  manipulation  of  the  persons  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  work.  The  beginning  of  the 
institution  was  most  modest ; the  pupils  were 
at  first  only  two  in  number.  The  founder  her- 
self gave  the  drawing-lessons  on  the  face  and 
grouping,  whilst  a friend,  a professor,  gave  his 
help  in  landscape  and  flower  painting.  After 
ten  years  of  incessant  struggle  and  effort  the 
Countess  de  Montizon  was  informed  that  the 
Emperor  (Napoleon  I.)  having  heard  of  this 
noble  work,  had  awarded  her  institution  the  title 
of  Imperial  School,  and  had  had  it  inscribed  on 
the  Budget.  The  moment  of  her  greatest  diffi- 
culties was  over,  and  an  era  of  prosperous  de- 
velopment began.  One  may  now  say  that  since 
that  time  the  school  styled  alternately  Impe- 
rialist, Royalist,  or  National,  has  ever  gone  on 
prospering. 

After  many  migrations,  we  find  it  to-day  at 
No.  10,  Rue  de  la  Seine,  in  the  old  printing- 
offices  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats, — a splendid 
spot  for  it, — vast,  airy,  and  situated  in  the  midst 
of  gardens.  Receiving  an  equalised  light  from 
a skylight,  the  middle  of  the  room  is  reserved 
for  plaster  models  from  animate  and  inanimate 
objects,  and  all  round,  at  given  distances,  are 
placed  the  students,  divided  into  categories 
Here  the  water-colour  students  and  painters  in 
oil ; there  those  who  are  engraving  on  copper  or 
wood;  and,  farther  on  still,  the  modellers  who 
are  moulding  the  grey  clay  into  shape.  Nothing 
is  more  interesting  than  to  contemplate  all  these 
young  girls,  with  their  bright,  intelligent  faces, 
attentive  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  not  losing  a 
word  that  falls  from  the  mouth  of  their  in- 
structor. As  the  examinations  approach,  they 
work  with  redoubled  zeal, — it  becomes  a veritable 
beehive,  but  without  noise,  and  never  was  more 
order  allied  to  more  energy. 

Madame  de  Montizon,  the  founder  of  this 
institution,  was  also  the  first  manager,  from  1802 
to  1820.  Her  daughters  then  undertook  the 
direction  until  1818,  when  they  were  replaced 
by  the  most  illustrious  female  artist  of  this 
century,  Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur,  who 
remained  at  the  head  of  this  establishment  until 
1861,  shedding  over  it  the  lustre  of  her  great 
name.  Since  then  this  free  school  of  drawing 
has  been  managed  by  Mdlle.  Marandon  de 
Montzel,  a woman  of  noble  intellect  and  heart, 
who  has  made  it  the  object  of  her  life,  and  her 
constant  solicitude.  It  is  to  her  devotion,  as  well 
as  to  the  enlightened  and  intellectual  protection 
of  the  administration  of  the  “ Beaux  Arts,”  that 
the  remarkable  progress  accomplished  by  this 
institution  latterly  must  be  attributed.  Thus 
entirely  free  teaching  in  drawing  and  all  apper- 
taining to  it  is  given  at  this  moment  to  200  young 
girls  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Several  classes  of  incontestable  usefulness  have 
also  lately  been  grafted  on  to  lead,  to  guide  the 
pupils  in  the  path  of  decorative  application,  and 
to  help  them  to  educe  practical  results  from  the 
lessons  they  have  received.  They  can  also 
acquire  the  multiplied  knowledge  indispensable 
to  those  who  desire  to  adopt  the  profession  of 
teachers  themselves.  There  is  no  need  to  keep 
insisting  on  the  veritable  Godsend  such  instruc- 
tion given  gratuitously  by  eminent  professors  is 
to  girls  ; it  constitutes  a professional  education 
as  strong  as  it  is  complete,  and  enables  those 
who  profit  by  it  to  see  open  before  them  a mul- 
titude of  paths  which  assures  to  them  two 
things  most  precious  to  women, — the  dignity  and 
independence  of  a useful  and  honourable  life. 


Thus  far  I have  quoted  some  parts  of  Mr 
Enault’s  interesting  article,  and  it  shows  howl 
much  hold  this  subject  has  taken  on  the  public 
mind  in  the  brilliant  capital  of  France.  Buf 
here  the  mass  of  girls  entirely  unprovided  foi 
is  much  larger  than  in  France,  impecunious! 
marriages  being  here  so  much  more  nnmerousc 
the  advantage  or  disadvantages  of  which  I dd: 
not  enter  upon  beyond  saying  that  after  at  I 
they  may  draw  hearts  really  devoted  to  each 
other  nearer  together,  and  elevate  with  noble: 
motives  to  work,  and  to  develope  natures  that 
might  have  rusted  in  inglorious  ease.  The' 
assistance  that  is  thus  necessitated  for  such  si 
much  larger  number  also  necessitates  an  instill 
tution  on  a much  broader  basis,  and  the  incorpor 
ration  of  a free  school  of  art,  pure  and  simple; 
with  the  school  of  industrial  art.  It  may  br 
objected  wbat  is  the  use  of  agitating  thin 
question  ? Have  we  not  already  various  valuable! 
institutions  with  this  end  in  view  ? Undoubtedly! 
but  on  looking  at  the  different  programmes,  > 
see  that  there  is  none  entirely  free,  not  one  id 
which  the  fees  amount  to  less  than  51.  a year* 
a sum  that  as  I write  it  appears  to  be  so  trivia' 
that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  object  to  it.  Well! 
I know  many  families  of  reduced  means,  gentler 
folks  by  birth  and  breeding,  who  yet  woulc 
not  be  able  always,  when  the  time  to  pay  th 
fees  came,  to  scrape  that  sum  together,  or,  ir 
even  the  fees  could  be  paid,  to  go  on  paying  th 
cost  of  the  somewhat  expensive  materials  an;i 
kind  of  art  work  requires.  In  this  entirely  frefl 
school,  not  only  would  I have  fees  abolished,  bu 
actual  help  given  to  those  whose  delicate  constin 
tutions  would  prevent  them  attending  the  classes, 
continuously  during  the  worst  and  most  incle 
ment  months  of  the  year,  or  whom  the  care  cc 
ailing  parents  would  retain  at  home,  by  providing 
them  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  material 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studied 
Inspection  of  their  work  by  the  Council  on  theib 
return  to  the  classes  would  prove  whethet 
they  were  worthy  recipients  of  the  aid  afforded 
them.  The  Council  also  would  soon  be  abb 
to  distinguish  those  in  the  school  of  Industrirt 
Art  who  showed  the  germs  of  talent  destined,  d 
properly  cultured,  to  add  lustre  at  some  futuil 
time  to  the  English  school  of  painting  an 
sculpture.  These  could  then  be  drafted  into  tb 
incorporated  “School  of  Art,”  and  those  wb 
became  prize  medallists  perhaps  sent  on  b 
Rome  for  two  or  three  years,  where  they  shouli 
be  maintained  till  their  art-education  is  com 
pleted.  Out  of  the  sum  raised  to  found  th 
new  institution,  a fund  should  be  set  apart  fcti 
the  keeping  up  in  Rome  a respectable  and  web 
supervised  home  for  these  English  girls,  thtf: 
sent  out ; the  establishment  to  bo  managed  h. 
well-known  and  responsible  persons,  and  to  bi 
under  the  supervision  of  a committee  in  Rome 
composed  of  some  of  the  best  known  people,  ar, 
including  our  ambassador,  some  of  the  clergy 
doctors,  and  bankers. 

But  then  comes  the  vital  question,  how  is  th1 
money  to  be  got,  and  where  is  it  to  come  from# 

1.  By  actual  donations. 

2.  Yearly  subscriptions. 

3.  A subsidy  from  Government. 

This  is  a work  that  should  enlist  the  sympn 
thies  of  all,  but  especially  those  of  women  wk 
in  hourly  enjoyment  of  many  good  thing 
should  feel  their  hearts  “ go  out  ” to  these  por 
children  who  see  their  youth, — their  beauty 
— and  their  chance  of  a happy  home  fadin' 
away,  and  have  no  prospect  before  them  bi 
the  dull  routine  of  poverty  which  brings  as 
mental  deterioration  and  mouldiness,  or  wb 
may  be  whirled  away  by  some  irresistible 
temptation,  and  sink  into  a gulf,  from  whicE 
socially,  there  is  so  seldom  any  extrication 
It  appeals,  I say,  to  wealthy  women, — to  thoft 
whose  lot  it  is  to  be  clothed  in  “ silken  raiinenr 
and  live  in  ivory  palaces.”  It  is  for  them  t 
take  up  and  urge  on  a work  like  this  by  actmc 
donations  and  personal  effort ; and  to  the  big 
and  puissant  in  art,  too,  who  have  made  fo 
tunes  by  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  th 
should  especially  come  home ; and  soon  wit 
energy,  and  even  without  help  from  the  Stato 
au  institution  would  be  founded  of  incalculably 
benefit  to  a large  class  of  deserving  stragglers' 

C.  S. . 


New  Glasgow  Theatre. — Mr.  J.  L.  Tooll 

3 comedian,  on  Saturday  afternoon  laid  th 
morial-stone  of  a new  theatre  being  erects 
Glasgow,  for  Mr.  E.  L.  Knapp.  The  theatre 
iich  is  named  the  Royalty,  will  accommoda.i 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY  AND  MR.  PICTON. 


In  our  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  Picton 
>n bading-room,  in  our  last,  we  mentioned  that 
e ceremony  included  the  presentation  to  Mr. 
icton  of  an  address  from  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
ptural  Society.  The  following  gentlemen  com- 
Ised  the  deputation  from  the  Society : — Messrs. 
:nl  Sumners  (president),  F.  W.  Hornblower 
I pcretary),  Joseph  Boult,  James  Montgomery, 
fines  M.  Hay,  G.  E.  Graham,  Thomas  Shelmer- 
ne,  jun.,  William  H.  Hay,  Chas.  Aldridge, 
arbert  Fry,  Charles  Wise,  William  Parslow, 
s.  Rhind,  Thos.  Cook,  H.  H.  Statham,  and 
urrancis  A.  Holme.  The  address,  which  was 
Iqautifully  illuminated  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Marples, 
is  as  follows  : — 

To  James  Allanson  Picton,  esq.,  Fellow  of  the 
0«  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  and  of 
At  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  Sfc. 

We,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows 
Lid  Associates  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  desire  to  join  with  our  fellow-townsmen 
oi  acknowledging  your  public  services,  especially 
hi;  connexion  with  the  Free  Public  Library, 
Hseum,  and  Gallery  of  Art,  over  the  manage- 
;ent  of  which  you  have  assiduously  presided 
: ich  zeal,  ability,  and  efficiency  for  more  than 
uj  quarter  of  a century.  We  cordially  join  in 
xi.e  expression  of  the  public  sentiment  on  the 
Bfligations  you  have  conferred  on  the  town,  and 
iijie  intellectual  culture  and  scholarly  research 
r*jsplayed  in  your  communications  to  various 
warned  societies,  and  in  your  * History  of  Liver- 
pol.’ 

I) i And  we  take  this  opportunity  of  recognising 
i ie  valuable  service  you  rendered  the  archi- 
ns.ctural  profession  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
id  actively  co-operating  with  the  founders  of 
ir  Society,  and  through  the  many  subsequent 
tears  personally  fostering  its  growth  and 
envelopment,  and  enabling  it  to  attain  the  posi- 
Jion  it  now  occupies  as  the  oldest  Architectural 
Joociety  out  of  London. 

Though  municipal  and  other  duties  have 
y.tely  interfered  to  deprive  the  Society  of  that 
oetive  personal  co-operation  which  has  been  so 
beneficial  in  the  past,  the  Fellows  and  Associates 
linnot  be  unmindful  of  the  value  of  those 
uj.bours,  the  benefits  of  which  they  fully  appre- 
ciate, and  through  us  tender  you  the  thanks  of 
le  Society,  and  express  their  best  wishes  for 
’ aur  truest  happiness. 


Henry  Sumners,  President. 

Charles  Aldridge,  3 

F.akcis  A.  Holm*;  j Yra-Presidents. 

James  Montgomery,  Treasurer. 

Geo.  Hornblower,  Librarian. 

F.  \V.  Hornblower,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Council  : 


M]  Chas.  Aldeigb, 
n Thos.  Cook, 
q Jas.  M.  Hat, 

H Wm.  Parslow, 
Jas.  F.  Hoyle, 


James  Rhind, 

W.  H.  Weightman, 
F.  VV.  Hornblower, 
Chas.  Wise.” 


Mr.  Picton,  in  reply,  according  to  the  local 
I lost,  said  : — I feel  it  an  honour  to  have  belonged 
3 a profession  like  the  profession  of  architecture, 
l which  I spent  with  pleasure  and  some  little 
rofit  a good  many  years  of  my  life  ; and  I am 
roud  to  recognise  in  their  kind  feeling  towards 
ie  this  day  a remembrance  of  the  many  happy 
ays  that  we  have  spent  together  in  former 
ears.  Several  of  you, — many  of  you, — have 
ttained  to  positions  of  respectability  and  fame 
:a  connexion  with  your  profession,  and  you  have 
none  wisely  and  well  in  not  shutting  yourselves 
ip  in  conclave,  but  you  meet  together  to  dis- 
eminate  the  light  of  your  knowledge  and  art 
ihrough  the  world.  Depend  upon  it  the  more 
■rt  is  understood  by  the  public  the  better  it 
vill  be  for  the  profession.  I believe  there  is 
i great  future  for  art  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  art  of  architecture.  I wish  you  all 
irosperity  and  progress  in  the  noble  profession 
o which  you  belong ; and  I feel  personally  much 
ndebted  to  you  for  your  kind  expression  of 
eeling  on  this  occasion.  And  now  I have  a very 
ileasant  and  important  duty  to  perform,  and  it 
s to  propose  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  his 
Worship  the  Mayor,  for  his  kindness  in  presiding 
m this  occasion,  and  for  his  general  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  as  mayor, 
vhich  is  now  drawing,  I am  sorry  to  Bay,  to  a 
dose.  I am  proud  to  say  that  the  mayors  of 
jiverpool  have,  without  any  exception  that  I 
mow  of,  always  conducted  themselves  as  cour- 
•eous  gentlemen,  and  I am  sure  the  office  has 
ost  none  of  its  lustre  under  the  sway  of  the 
gentleman  who  now  stands  before  you.  Whether 


in  regard  to  this  institution  or  any  other  which 
has  had  to  claim  the  kindness  of  his  worship,  or 
whether  it  be  in  any  public  business  he  has 
to  transact,  he  has  done  it  with  a kindness  and 
courtesy  which  has  enhanced  the  value  of  what 
he  has  done  for  us ; and  I am  sure  when  he 
retires  into  private  life  he  will  be  followed  by 
the  good  wishes  and  hearty  congratulations 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Sumners  seconded  the  vote,  observing 
that  he  had  the  greater  pleasure  in  doing  so 
from  the  fact  that  the  Mayor  was  ex  oficio  vice- 
president  of  the  Architectural  Society,  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Sumners)  was  president. 

The  vote  having  been  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, the  Mayor  returned  thanks,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


“ THE  POOR  OF  ENGLAND.” 

Sir, — I see  that  certain  remarks  of  mine  in 
your  columns  on  the  “ Poor  of  England”  have 
raised  comment  in  various  of  your  contempo- 
raries. This  induces  me  to  send  you  a few  more 
remarks,  as  I do  not  think  it  well  that  the  asser- 
tion made  by  so  many  foreign  critics  should 
continue  to  be  made  that  England  is  the  worst 
country  in  the  world  to  be  poor  in. 

It  is  now  unfortunately  a fact,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  that  tend  to  perpetuate  it.  Of 
course,  our  climate  is  very  trying,  and  exposure 
to  it,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  very  poor,  is  ' 
inevitable,  renders  the  lot  of  the  poor  more  j 
miserable  than  elsewhere  it  would  be,  as  in  the  ; 
climate  of  Italy,  for  instance.  Again,  preponde- 
rating  accumulations  of  wealth  such  as  exist 
here  render  poverty  greater  by  contrast.  I 
could  say  much  about  political  economy,  all  the 
inquiries  in  which  are  directed  to  the  one  view 
of  how  to  make  a nation  rich.  A huge  hoard  of 
wealth  is  Adam  Smith’s  paradise  terrestrial. 
He  is  indifferent  as  to  how  the  treasure  is 
placed,  provided  only  it  be  so  placed  as  to  grow 
greater.  The  weakness  or  the  strength  of  the 
economist’s  doctrine  generally  is  not  my  present 
object.  I notice  it  merely  to  point  out  that 
such  an  overwhelming  attention  to  property, 
and  the  way  to  augment  it,  at  last  becomes 
nothing  less  than  a cultus  and  worship.  It 
generates  a contempt  of  poverty,  or  a fulsome 
pity  for  it.  This  spirit  pervading  society  adds, 
in  a degree  quite  incalculable,  to  the  natural 
burden  of  poverty.  What  is  physically  not  light 
to  bear  becomes  in  addition  intolerable  to  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  adds  a transcendental  weight 
of  misery  to  the  soul. 

Many  good  people  will  say,  Was  there  ever  a 
land  of  so  much  benevolence  as  England  for  the 
sick  in  hospitals,  for  the  poor  in  relief  organisa- 
tion, and  for  the  “ labouring  poor  ” in  the 
condescension  of  great  folk,  which  is  a sort  of 
wealthy  patting  on  the  back  of  the  artisan  ? 
Added  to  this  Liberals  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
have  legalised  insubordination  by  trade-unionB, 
and  have  coquetted  with  manhood  suffrage,  till, 
like  Frankenstein,  they  are  afraid  of  the  monster 
they  have  con  j ured  up.  The  patting  and  cosseting 
is  really  a most  insulting  development  of  the 
contempt  or  morbid  pity  felt  at  heart  by  the 
rich  for  the  lower  order.  It  may  not  bo  conscious 
iu  many,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a fact  on  that 
account.  The  motives  of  contempt,  pity,  and 
fear  are  all  of  them  at  once  discreditable  and 
likely  to  lead  to  danger.  They  are  the  symptoms 
in  the  body  politic  of  unmistakable  disease. 

In  the  last  paragraph  I have  used  advisedly 
the  phrase,  “ labouring  poor,”  because  Burke 
has  some  sensible  remarks  cn  that  phrase  in  his 
“ Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace.”  He  calls  it  “ a 
puling  jargon,”  and,  so  it  is  ; and  he  adds,  “ it 
is  not  as  innocent  as  it  is  foolish.”  The  phrase, 
it  appears,  had  only  just  come  into  vogue  in 
Burke’s  day,  and  he  is  indignant  that  the  term 
poor  should  be  applied  to  any  man  who  is  strong 
and  lives  by  his  labour. 

He  pointed  out  th  at  labour  is  man’s  “ common 
doom,”  and  that  if  io  be  a curse  it  comes  from 
the  Father  of  Blessings,  and  has  many  allevia- 
tions. He  might  have  added  that  not  to  labour 
is  a far  greater  curse.  He  goes  on,  “ I do  not  call 
a healthy  young  man,  cheerful  in  his  mind,  and 
vigorous  in  his  arms, — I cannot  call  such  a man 
poor ; I cannot  pity  my  kind  as  a kind  merely 
beoause  they  are  men.  This  affected  pity  only 
tends  to  dissatisfy  them  with  their  condition, 
&c.”  Perhaps  when  Burke  says  this  somebody 
may  be  content  to  listen  to  it,  who  would  incline 
to  sneer  it  down  if  emanating  from  the  mouth 
of  a contemporary.  Old  authorities  have  at 


least  this  advantage,  that  they  may  sometimes 
atop  the  mouth  of  living  flippancy. 

The  casual  poor  ought  certainly  to  be  better 
provided  for  than  they  are.  One  thing  ought  to 
be  altered  at  once, — this  very  winter, .if  possible. 
It  is  a social  scandal  that  the  casual  poor  should 
have  to  apply  through  the  police  for  a night’s 
shelter.  It  is  the  inhumanising  of  inhumanity. 
Its  existence  goes  to  prove  that  contempt  for 
poverty  which  I have  said  above  dominates  the 
minds  of  the  well-to-do  classes  throughout 
England. 

It  places  the  poor  in  a quite  false  relation  to 
the  police  force.  It  must  react  unfavourably 
on  the  spirit  of  the  constabulary  as  a body, 
whose  function  it  is  to  repress  disorder  and 
crime,  and  to  protect  (not  insult)  the  poorest 
man,  just  as  fully  and  as  respectfully  as  the 
richest  in  the  land.  This  cannot  be  if  you  turn 
them  into  doorkeepers  to  the  workhouse. 

The  poor  are  naturally  prone  to  regard  the 
police  with  an  evil  eye,  even  when  strictly 
limited  to  their  own  province  and  special 
duties ; but  if  you  let  them  dabble  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  charity  you  will  render  them  justly 
odious  to  the  honest  poor,  you  will  largely 
increase  the  feeling  of  natural  antagonism,  and, 
above  all,  you  insult  honest  people,  for  you 
brand  poverty  overtly  as  criminal  when  you 
send  a poor  man  or  woman  for  relief  to  a police- 
station,  where  the  drunkard,  pickpocket,  thief, 
and  burglar  Bhould  alone  be  seen. 

I do  hope  that  this  scandal  may  be  put  down 
I promptly.  It  certainly  betrays  to  the  world,  by 
an  outward  and  hatefully  visible  sign  and  act, 
the  debased  spirit  in  which  Englishmen  on  an 
| average  regard  poverty.  Dupaty  says,  “ Les 
pauvres,  selon  les  gens  riches,  sont  partout  une 
espfece  mitoyenne  eutreeux  et  les  animaux,  et  ils 
leur  paraissent  bien  pres  de  ces  derniers.” 

This  ought  to  cease  in  a country  where  dogs 
and  cats  and  horses  have  a special  society  to 
protect  them.  That  nobody  has  yet  raised  an 
outcry  shows  how  correct  Dupaty  was. 

C.  A.  Ward. 


THE  NEW  COVERED  CARRIAGE-WAY  AT 
KING’S-CROSS  STATION. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  have 
just  erected  a light  and  handsome  new  iron 
covered  carriage-way  in  front  of  their  station  at 
King’s-cross,  in  order  to  afford  additional  pro- 
tection to  passengers  arriving  at  and  leaving 
the  station.  The  carriage-way  extends  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  station-frontage,  which 
somewhat  relieves  its  heavy  and  monotonous 
character.  The  carriage  - way,  which  extends 
about  40  ft.  southwards  of  the  station,  rests 
on  the  south  side  on  twelve  iron  columns 
with  capitals,  above  which  are  again  fluted 
columns  and  trusses,  brackets  and  lattice-work 
springing  from  that  part  of  the  columns  imme- 
diately above  the  capitals,  a projecting  cornice 
running  along  the  entire  length  of  the  structure. 
The  columns  are  all  surmounted  by  ornamental 
finials,  these  being  double  at  the  east  and  west 
angles  respectively.  The  cornice  is  surmounted 
by  a light  iron  cresting.  The  carriage-way  is 
covered  in  by  a roof  of  wood  and  glass,  sup- 
ported by  light  iron  ribs,  rods,  and  girders, 
springing  respectively  from  the  station  wall, 
and  the  iron  columns  already  named  in  front 
of  the  carriage-way.  The  whole  is  painted  in 
pale  blue  and  French  white.  The  extreme 
height  of  the  carriage-way  is  30  ft.  The  floor 
under  the  carriage-way  is  being  laid  with 
diagonal  wood  pavement.  Messrs. Kirk  & Randall 
are  the  contractors,  the  structure  having  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  company’s  engi- 
neer. It  has  cost  about  3, OOOZ. 

It  is  stated  that  the  unsightly  angular  piece 
of  land  in  front  of  the  station,  extending  to 
Euston-road,  is  about  to  belaid  out  as  a garden, 
it  being  considered  unsafe  to  erect  any  heavy 
buildings  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  passing  immediately  under. 
Otherwise,  it  is  said  that  the  station  would 
loDg  ago  have  been  extended  to  the  Euston-road 
boundary.  


The  Forth  Bridge. — The  exaot  figures  for 
the  amounts  of  the  contracts  for  the  Forth 
Bridge  are, — Messrs.  Arroll  & Co.,  Glasgow,  for 
the  general  structural  work,  870,000£. ; and 
Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons,  & Co.  (Limited),  Sheffield, 
for  the  steel  chains,  which  will  weigh  10,000 
tons,  210,0001.  The  bridge  will  thus  cost  up- 
wards  of  a million  sterling. 
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MESSRS  POWIS  & CO.’S  SHEERS  FOR 
LOWERING  CONCRETE  BLOCKS. 

In  the  construction  of  the  new  deep-water 
•quay  at  Queenstown,  as  recently  mentioned, 
about  140  concrete  blocks  will  be  used,  each 
20  ft.  in  depth  and  8 ft.  iu  thickness,  and 
12  ft.  frontage,  weighing  close  on  120  tons 
each,  and  as  these  blocks  are  made  at  a wharf 
a considerable  distance  from  the  proposed  quay, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  contractor  to  have  float- 
ing sheers  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  block 
was  lifted  at  the  wharf  and  suspended  about 
midway  in  the  water,  then  floated  to  its  position 
and  lowered.  We  said  that  the  floating-sheers, 
with  the  machinery  for  lifting,  were  designed 
and  constructed  by  Charles  Powis  & Co.,  of 
Millwall  Pier,  London,  and  we  now  give  a view  of 
them  as  seen  at  work.  We  may  repeat,  from  the 
description  already  published  (p.  1113,  ante ) that 
the  hull  is  90  ft.  long,  32  ft.  wide,  9 ft.  10  in.  deep 
fore,  and  13  ft.  10  in.  aft.  The  sheer-legs  are 
fixed  at  the  fore-end,  together  with  powerful 
pulley-blocks  and  chains  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing. At  the  after-end  of  the  hull  are  con- 
structed Bix  water-tanks,  capable  of  holding 
lo0  tons  of  water,  to  act  as  a counter-balance 
to  the  block.  To  these  tanks  a centrifugal 
pump  is  connected,  so  that  they  can  be  filled 
w en  raising  the  block,  and  emptied  when  lower- 
ing it,  and  by  this  means  the  hull  can,  at  all 
times,  be  kept  on  an  even  keel. 


Tlie  Annual  Dinner,  Builders’  Benevo- 
lent Institution. — The  thirty-second  anni- 
versary dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
excellent  Institution  will  take  place  at  the  Free- 
masons Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  6th.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  the  presi- 
dent, will  be  in  the  chair,  and  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  ably  supported  in  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Institution,  and  not  only  on  that  occasion, 
but  throughout  his  jear  of  office. 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS  IN 
KENNINGTON  ROAD. 

Tue  erection  of  a large  block  of  industrial 
dwellings  has  just  been  commenced  in  Ken- 
nington-road.  The  site  is  at  the  junction  of 
Kennington-road  and  Lambeth-road,  and  con- 
sists of  the  ground  upon  which,  for  many  years 
past  has  stood  Surrey  Lodge,  a well-known  old 
Surrey  mansion.  After  the  family  to  whom  it 
formerly  belonged  left  it,  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  magistrates  for  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  was  for  several  years  occupied  by 
them  as  public  offices.  But  for  some  time  past 
it  has  been  unoccupied,  and  was  recently  pub- 
licly offered  for  sale.  It  has  now  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  “South  London  Dwellings 
Company,”  who  have  purchased  the  property 
from  the  Surrey  county  authorities,  with  the 
intention  of  erecting  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  on  the  site.  The  old  mansion  has  already 
been  cleared  away,  and  the  excavations  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  buildings  are  now  in 
progress. 

The  buildings  will  have  a frontage  to  Ken- 
nington-road  of  130  ft.  in  length,  and  to  Lam- 
beth-road of  150  ft.  They  will  be  Gothic  in 
character,  and  built  of  red  brick.  In  addition 
to  the  ground-floor  portion  of  the  structure, 
which  is  to  consist  of  shops,  there  will  be  four 
floors  containing  tenements.  The  buildings 
will  be  carried  to  a depth  of  30  ft.  from  the 
Ivennington-road  and  Lambeth-road  frontages 
respectively,  one  half  of  the  tenements  fronting 
the  two  roads,  and  the  other  half  facing  the 
open  area  within  the  ground  purchased,  from 
which  they  will  all  be  reached  by  a Gothic  gate- 
way in  Kennington-road,  uniform  with  the 
architectural  character  of  the  shops.  Imme- 
diately above  the  shops  the  two  elevations  will 
have  a broad  band  of  red  glazed  tiles,  carried 
across  both  frontages.  The  first-floor  will  con- 
tain a range  of  twelve  windows  in  the  Ken- 
nington-road  frontage,  and  a range  of  fourteen 


similar  windows  in  the  Lambeth-road  frontage.; 
The  windows  of  the  upper  floors  will  be  segment-:! 
headed,  and  between  the  windows  of  each  floor 
there  will  be  ornamental  brickwork.  The  mainii 
body  of  the  building  will  be  60  ft.  in  height,' 
whilst  at  the  north  boundary  of  the  Kennington-cj. 
road  frontage,  at  the  junction  with  Kennington-u 
road  and  Lambeth-road,  and  at  the  west  boundary.: 
in  Lambeth  - road,  there  will  be  octagonalu: 
towers,  rising  to  a height  of  93  ft.  The  central' 
portion  of  the  Kennington-road  elevation,  andii 
also  the  Lambeth-road  frontage,  will  terminate:: 
by  a step  gable,  between  75  ft.  and  80  ft.  in. : 
height.  There  will  be  six  shops  on  the  ground-L 
floor  of  the  Kennington  - road  frontage,  andii 
twelve  shops  in  the  Lambeth-road  frontage,: 
with  a coffee-tavern  at  the  corner  of  the  two.: 
roads.  There  will  be  aboul"200  tenements  on 
the  ^several  floors,  containing  two,  three,  and: 
four  apartments  each.  The  building  will  have:! 
an  open  flat  roof,  and  at  the  top  there  will  be  a* 
laundry  with  drying-rooms. 

Amongst  a portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the: 
neighbourhood,  some  dissatisfaction  has  beene 
expressed  at  such  a block  of  buildings  being  i 
erected  there,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  theyr 
will  injure  property  in  the  locality.  The  county: 
authorities  are  said  to  have  refused  an  offer! 
(amounting  to  nearly  what  they  have  received' 
for  the  property)  for  the  purpose  of  converting  i 
the  mansion  and  grounds  into  a charitable.: 
institution. 

The  architect  of  the  buildings  is  Mr.  E. 
Hoole,  of  Russell-square,  and  the  contractor  is : 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Eldon  Works,  Harleyford-i 
road.  Mr.  Willoughby  is  the  clerk  of  the  I 
works. 


Size  of  the  Oak  in  Britain. — The  Rev.i 

B.  Edwards  says, — “There  is  one  at  Newland,: 
Gloucestershire,  which  measures  47  ft.  6 in.  in : 
girth.  I believe  this  to  be  the  largest,  and  am 
anxious  to  know  if  it  is.” 
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UTIREMENT  OF  MR.  E.  H.  WOOLRTCH. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Woolrych,  for  many 
irs  a metropolitan  police  magistrate,  which 
>k  place  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  the 
sstininster  police-court,  is  worthy  of  notice  in 
ise  pages,  on  account  of  the  attention  he 
looted  to  the  elucidation  and  administration 
the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  and 
itropolitan  Building  Act.  Mr.  Woolrych, 

0 was  appointed  a police  magistrate  in  1861, 
ted  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act 

1 the  Building  Act  of  1855,  a second  edition 
which  has  been  lately  published,  and  we 

wierstand  that  he  proposes  to  issue,  in  a com- 
ite form,  illustrated  with  notes,  the  whole  of 
i Acts  relating  to  the  municipal  government 
the  metropolis. 

Hr.  Woolrych  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
l to  practise  before  him,  as  a painstaking 
;1  accurate  lawyer,  and  an  impartial  judge. 


'■  THE  NEW  CONNECTING  ROOF 
AT  THE  CITY  MEAT  AND  POULTRY 
MARKETS. 

?he  new  roof  at  the  Central  Meat  and  Poultry 
-rirkets  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  pro- 
ss  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  attend- 

0 the  markets  from  inclement  weather,  when 
; sing  from  one  market  to  the  other,  is  now 

lost  completed.  The  central  portion  of  the 
if  is  uniform  in  width  and  height  with  that 
:r  the  Central  Avenue  of  the  Meat  Market, 
idjnecting  that  market  westward  with  the 
iltx-y  Market.  It  contains  arched  ribs  uniform 
lh  those  in  the  Central  Avenue,  the  sides 
ag  similarly  enclosed  with  glass,  and  the 
[ Ihed  portion  covered  in  with  slates,  and  sur- 
inted  on  each  side  by  four  ornamental  venti- 
>rs.  The  roadway  between  the  two  markets 

1 3ach  side  of  the  new  roof  just  described,  has 
8!)  been  covered  in  to  the  width  of  20  ft.,  the 
oireme  width  of  the  entire  covored  way  being 

'at  60  ft.  The  two  last-named  portions  are 
ried  up  to  the  cornice  of  the  east  and  west 
Is  of  the  two  markets,  the  north  and  south 
is  respectively  being  enclosed  by  ornamental 
elling  and  lattice  work,  and  covered  in  by 
«ern  lights  in  six  bays,  filled  in  with  opaque 
is. 

r [r.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect,  de- 
ed the  roof,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Jiland  & Hannen.  The  cost  is  upwards  of 

0 ?. 


I LIVERPOOL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

II  FAILURE  OF  THE  BOOTLE  BORE  - HOLE. 

T a recent  meeting  of  the  Water  Committee 
. he  Liverpool  Town  Council,  the  Water  Engi- 
i'r,  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  submitted  the  following 
obrt  on  the  boring  experiments  at  Bootle  : — 
a the  4th  of  April,  1877,  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt,  of 
nohester,  entered  into  a contract  with  the  Corporation 
the  site  of  the  existing  works  at  Bootle 


ft.  deep,  and  to  supply  engines  and  place  pumps 
in  the  bore,  4r*0  ft.  lrom  the  surface,  capable  of 
ing  from  it  a daily  supply  of  1,423,000  gallons.  By 
use  of  their  patent  apparatus  for  separating  the 
■r  water  from  the  lower  the  contractors  promised 
the  yield  of  the  old  well  should  not  be  influenced  by 
ping  from  the  new  well.  In  his  letter,  dated  March  2, 

, to  the  chairman  of  the  Water  Committee,  the  engi- 
1 expressed  his  conviction  that  by  pumping  from 
lew  well  the  yield  of  the  old  well  would  be  greatly 
nished.  lie  also  anticipated  an  increased  proportion 
ilorides  if  large  volumes  of  water  were  pumped  from 
reat  a depth.  The  boring  having  been  completed 
j depth  of  1,000  ft.,  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt  wrote 
luly  30,  1878,  that  there  were  “practioully  three 
'it  impervious  divisions  passed  through,— 1st,  at  268  ft 
surface;  2nd,  at  636  ft.  from  surface;  3rd,  at 
it.  from  surface.”  And  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1878, 
wrote  “ we  have  so  far  met  with  even  greater  success 
we  anticipated,  and  every  foot  bored  deeper  mil,  we 
Iwe, .largely  increase  the  resources  for  a better  water 
ly.”  By  the  instructions  of  the  Water  Committee 
engineer  reported  upon  this  letter  on  the  26th  of 
ast,  1878.  In  this  report  he  differed  entirely  from 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  promoters  of  the  works 
I respect  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking  up  to  that 
I,  and  made  the  following  observation:  — “After 
ly  examining  the  whole  of  the  strata  passed  through, 
onjunction  with  the  other ' records  made  during  the 
ress  of  tho  boring,  the  engineer  sees  no  reason  to 
ge  the  opinion  expressed  before  the  work  was 
aenced,  — that  the  proposed  apparatus,  wherever 
, J3  ”ot  likoly  to  prevent  the  pumping  in  the  now 
'-hole  from  ultimately  influencing  the  yield  of  the  old 
• On  tho  30th  of  August,  1878,  Messrs.  Mather  & 
t wroto  “ We  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  yield  of  the 
r below  640  ft.  from  the  surface  will  far  exceed  the 
Cg  power  of  tho  pumps,— that  is,  the  rocks  lying  from 
It.  to  1,000  ft.  contain  an  ample  supply.”  The 
h ot  borehole  exposed  for  percolation  between  these 
ts  would  have  been  360  ft.  In  order,  however,  to 
the  principle  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  Corporation 
ed  with  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt  to  continue  tho 
,tc>  a depth  of  1,600  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  on 
!, December,  1878,  the  work  was  completed  to  this 
h.  With  the  object  of  placing  the  watertight  appa- 


ratus well  below  the  bottom  of  the  old  borehole,  which  is 
629  ft.  from  tho  surface,  the  Water  Committee  decided  to 
allow  the  watertight  joint  to  be  placed  anywhere  between 
806  ft.  and  1,000  ft.,  thus  including  one  of  the  “ great  im- 
pervious divisions  ” referred  to  in  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt's 
letter  of  the  30th  July,  1878.  On  December  30th,  1878 
Messrs.  Mnther  & Platt  elected  to  place  the  joint  at  835  ft! 
from  the  surface,  thus  leaving  465  ft.  of  borehole  exposed 
f r percolation,  or  105  ft.  more  than  tho  length  which,  on 
the  30th  August,  1878,  they  stated  would  yield  more  water 
than  the  pumps  could  lift.  Tho  engines  "and  pumps  were 
accordingly  proceeded  with.  The  workmanship  is  excel- 
lent, and  does  credit  to  the  contractors  ; but  the  engineer 
is  not  yet  in  a position  to  report  upon  the  efliciency  of  the 
engines.  On  the  25th  September  pumping  was  commenced. 
The  result  was  a complete  failure  to  realise  the  conditions 
proposed  by  the  promoters.  The  yield  of  the  new  well  was 
only  one-fourth  the  quantity  which  the  pumps  were  designed 
to  lift,  and  which  the  contractors  had  promised,  and 
the  yield  of  the  old  well  was  at  once  seriously  diminished. 
For  the  week  ending  the  6th  inst.,  wheu  the  pump- 
ing was  continuous,  the  yield  of  the  new  well  was 
359,234  gallons  a day,  and  the  loss  in  the  old  well 
75,  603  gallons  a day,  leaving  a net  gain  of  283,731  gall  ms 
a day.  As  in  all  such  cases,  the  yield  of  the  new  well 
slightly  increased  at  first,  and  for  the  week  ending  the 
28th  inst.  it  had  risen  to  402,268  gallons  a day,  while  tho 
yield  of  the  old  well  had  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of 
112.837  gallons  a day,  thus  leaving  a net  gain  of  289,131 
gallons  instead  of  the  l,428,"0u  gallons  promised.  The 
borough  analyst’s  report  upon  the  quality  of  the  water 
ts  satisfactory,  except  as  regards  hardness  and  proportion 
of  chlorine.  The  hardness  is  I7’9,  being  much  higher 
than  the  hardness  of  any  other  Liverpool  public  well 
when  first  used.  The  chlorine  is  61  parts  per  100,0  )0,  a 
proportion  in  itself  not  objectionable,  but  65  per  cent, 
greater  thau  tho  quantity  in  the  old  well.  The  absence  of 
nitrogen  as  nitrates  indicates  a strong  probability  that 
this  chlorine  is  derived  from  sea  water  rather  than  from 
sewage,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  the  fear 
expressed  in  the  engineer's  letter  of  March  2nd,  1878,  is 
being  verified  even  sooner  than  was  anticipated.  At  the 
present  low  rate  of  yield,  however,  the  increase  of  chlorine 
•-  likely  to  be  very  slow.  The  total  maximum  yield  of  tho 

:w  and  old  well  is  now  1,761,945  gallons  a day,  and  this 
quantity  can  be  pumped  by  the  old  engine.  The  cost  of 
working  the  new  engines  and  pumps  at  the  present  time 
exceeds  the  rate  of  1,200/.  a year,  exclusive  of  repairs,  and 
as  it  is  now  clearly  proved  that  the  lower  waters  cannot 
be  out  off  from  the  upper  waters,  the  utility  of  maintaining 
them  in  operation,  after  a sufficiently  long  trial  has  been 
made,  is  not  apparent.  At  a trifling  cost,  a tunnel,  7 ft. 
long,  might  be  driven  from  the  old  well  to  the  new  bore! 
hole,  and  the  full  benefit  of  tho  new  works  could  thus  be 
obtained  without  the  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  ultimate 
risk  attending  tho  working  of  the  new  pumps. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

Mr.  Deacon  said  that  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment had  been  from  18,000?.  to  20,000?. 

Mr.  Garnett. — I suppose  we  may  consider  it 
now  as  a complete  failure.  If  we  have  spent 
that  sum  on  the  experiment,  it  is  nothing  very 
ruinous,  and  we  can  only  regret  it  has  not  been 
successful. 

Alderman  Bennett  said  that  as  the  new  bore- 
hole  was  yielding  more  and  more  he  thought 
it  was  Tory  premature  to  come  to  the  decision 
that  it  was  a failure.  Mr.  Mather  told  him 
that  some  time  must  elapse  before  they  could  get 
at  the  quantity  it  would  yield. 

The  Chairman  reminded  Alderman  Bennett 
that  there  was  a watertight  joint  between  the 
upper  aud  lower  waters,  and  that  Mr.  Mather 
had  told  them  that  the  pumping  from  below 
would  not  affect  the  water  above,  but  the  extra 
quantity  yielded  by  the  new  borehole  was  being 
taken  from  the  old  well. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  water-engineer’s  re- 
port should  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  Council. 

The  issue  of  the  foregoing  report  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  additional  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Deacon  and  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt,  who 
complain  that  the  bore-hole  has  not  yet  been 
fairly  tested. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

SUB-CONTRACTORS. 

Messrs.  Mark  Patrick  & Sons,  builders, 
Westminster-bridge-road,  were  summoned  before 
Mr.  Barstow,  Clerkenwell,  by  George  Brewis, 
carpenter,  of  Bayham-street,  Camdeu-town,  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  pay  him  a 
week’s  wage  earned  of  them  as  a carpenter  at  a 
building  being  erected  at  Islington. 

Mr.  Crispe,  barrister,  attended  for  the  prose- 
cution, and  Mr.  Ricketts  defended. 

This  prosecution  was  taken  up  by  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters,  and  raised  a most  important  ques- 
tion not  only  to  employers  of  labour,  but  to  the  workmen 
themselves.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  a 
master  builder  having  taken  a contract  to  erect  and  com- 
plete a building,  and  being  paid  for  so  doing,  could  sublet 
his  contract  to  other  parties,  whom  he  paid,  aud  whether 
he  was  then  answerable  to  the  workmen  engaged,  but  who 
were  engaged  to  and  worked  for  the  sub-contractor.  In 
this  case  it  was  not  denied  that  the  defendants  had  taken  a 
contract  to  erect  a building  at  Islington,  and  that  they 
had  sublet  the  carpentering  work  to  a man  named  Eustou. 
The  complainant,  whilst  out  looking  for  employment,  came 
across  the  building  in  question,  and  seeing  a board 
which  announced  the  fact  that  the  defendants  were  the 
ostensible  builders,  and  knowing  that  they  were  in  a large 
way  of  business,  applied  for  work.  He  was  at  once  en- 
gaged, and  was  giveu  a ticket  that  belonged  to  the  de- 
fendants, and  his  time  was  taken  by  the  defendants’  fore- 
i.  On  pay-day  he  attended  at  the  cashier's  ollice 


on  the  works,  and  heard  his  name  called.  When  he 
presented  himself  and  asked  for  his  wages,  he  was  informed 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  defendants’  workmen,  but  that 
he  was  engaged  by  the  sub-contractor.  Subsequently  he 
applied  to  the  latter  person,  and  received  the  sum  of  7s 
being  informed  that  was  all  that  could  be  paid  that  week. 
He  again  applied  at  the  defendants’  office  for  payment 
believing  that  he  was  employed  by  them,  and  that  the  sub! 
contractor  was  only  their  foreman,  and  being  refused  he 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
ot  Carpenters,  of  which  ho  is  a member,  and  hence 
these  proceedings. 

Mr.  Crispe  contended  that  the  defendants  were  liable 
tor  when  the  complainant  went  to  the  building  in  ques! 
tion  lie  saw  a painted  board  announcing  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  builders,  and  holding  themselves  out  as  liable 
for  all  consequences.  The  defendants’  foreman  engaged 
him,  and  took  his  time,  and  it  was  a mere  subterfuge  for 
them  when  the  work  was  done  to  put  forward  a man  of 
straw,  anil  pretend  that  he  was  the  person  liable  for  the 
wages.  If  they  were  not  liable,  why  did  their  servants 
take  the  workmen  s time,  give  them  metal  tickets,  shovviun- 
they  were  engaged  on  tho  budding,  and  measure  up  the 
work  ? 

Mr.  Ricketts  handed  to  the  magistrate  the  contract 
signed  by  Euston,  in  which  he  agreed  to  do  all  the  carpen- 
tering work  at  the  building  in  question  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  at  a specified  price.  In  that  contract  he  under- 
took to  Und  men  to  do  the  work  and  pay  them,  all  the 
defendants  having  to  do  was  to  find  materials  and  money 
for  him  as  he  got  on  with  the  work.  He  also  produced 
receipts  showing  that  the  sub-contractor  had  received  lar^e 
sums  of  money  from  the  defendants.  Mr.  Ricketts  added 
that  the  reason  why  the  defendants’  foreman  gave  the 
sub-contractors’  men  tickets  was  that  he  should  know  how 
many  men  were  employed  on  the  work,  so  that  when  tho 
sub-contractor  went  to  tho  master  for  what  was  known  in 
the  trade  as  a “ draw,”  he  should  not  receive  more  money 
than  was  due  to  him  for  the  work  he  aud  his  assistants  had 
done.  It  was  a well-known  rule  in  the  building  trade  that 
the  original  contractors  sublet  their  work,  and  many  of 
the  large  contractors  now  in  existence  had  risen  to  their 
present  sphere  from  having  successfully  carried  out  their 
works  ana  engagements  as  sub-contractors. 

Mr.  Barstow  remarked  that  from  his  experience  in  tho 
difterent  police-courts  in  which  he  had  sat,  and  from  other 
causes,  he  knew  that  some  contractors,  even  in  a large  way 
of  business,  did  sub-let  their  contracts.  There  was  nothing 
unreasonable  in  their  so  doing.  In  this  case  it  was  clearly 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  defendants  had  sub-let 
the  carpentering  work  at  the  building  in  question,  and  had 
paid  the  sub-contractor  for  tho  work  he  did  as  it  proceeded. 
It  was  also  clear  to  him  that  the  complainant  was  not 
engaged  by  tho  defendants,  but  by  the  sub-contractor,  and 
therefore  he,  without  any  hesitation,  should  dismiss  the 
summons. 


UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

WHAT  IS  A PUBLIC  BUILDING  ? 

At  the  Worahip.street  Police-court,  on  the 
7th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Bushby,  a case  was  heard, 
“ The  District  Surveyor  for  East  Hackney 
(North)  v.  Willmott,”  which  involved  the 
inquiry  above. 

It  was  stated  that  the  defendant  had  executed  certain 
works  in  alterations  and  additions  to  Upton  House,  for  its 
conversion  to  a truant  school  for  the  School  Board  for 
London,  and  the  present  summons  was  iu  respect  of 
alleged  irregularities  under  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  1855.  6 

The  District  Surveyor  contended  that  this  was,  under 
section  3,  a public  building  at  the  date  the  works  were 
executed,  and  either  that  the  whole  of  the  staircases  and 
walls  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
sections  22  and  30;  or  if  section  9 shut  out  this  contention, 
then  that  the  principal  staircase,  which  had  been  altered' 
should  be  made  in  conformity  with  section  22  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  had  been  altered. 

The  Magistrate  held  that  although  in  some  senses  this 
might  be  considered  in  its  present  use  a public  building, 
vet  it  was  built  for  and  was  occupied  as  a private  dwelling- 
house  up  to  the  time  of  its  being  acquired  by  the  Board 
He  considered  that  it  still  bore  that  character,  and  did  not 
become  by  reason  of  the  change  of  occupation  a public 
building  contemplated  by  the  Act.  Tho  Act  seemed  to 
him  to  mean  by  “ public  building  ” a building  erected  de 
novo  for  a public  purpose. 

Summons  dismissed.  Case  granted. 


GREAT  DISPARITY  IN  BUILDERS’ 
TENDERS. 

THE  NEW  VEGETABLE  MARKET. 

The  tenders  for  the  New  Vegetable  Market, 
about  to  be  erected  by  the  Corporation,  as  laid 
before  the  council  last  week,  when  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.  was  accepted,  were 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  variations  in  the 
calculations  of  builders  when  tendering  for  one 
and  the  same  undertaking.  There  were  twenty- 
three  tenders  from  builders,  all  of  whom  are 
well  known  as  respectable  firms  iu  the  metro- 
polis ; and  the  successful  competitors  offered  to 
do  the  work  for  109,850?.  The  highest  tender 
sent  in  was  166,666?.  From  this  sum  the 
various  tenders  ranged  down  to  141,000?., 
132,000?.,  122,000?.,  116,000?.,  and  114,000?.  It 
may  be  added,  as  showing  the  close  resem- 
blance of  the  calculations  of  some  of  those  who 
sent  in  tenders,  that  two  of  the  tenders  were 
within  20?.  of  each  other  in  amount,  one  being 
116, 7S7?.,  and  the  other  116,767?.,  whilst  another 
was  116,368.  Amongst  those  who  sent  in 
tenders  were  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  Webster, 
Kirk  & Parry,  Holland  & Hannen,  Peto 
Brothers,  and  others.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
Peto  Brothers  was  the  next  lowest  to  that  of 
Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.,  being  114,447?. 
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NEW  BYE-LAWS  UNDER  THE  BUILDINGS 
ACT  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

The  Bye-laws  made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1878,  section  16,  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

They  have  been  greatly  improved  both  in 
form  and  substance,  especially  by  the  last 
revision,  and  may  be  considered  a satisfactory 
addition  to  the  Building  Regulations  for  the 
Metropolis.  They  must  be  looked^  upon  as 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  1855  Act,  the 
Act  and  Bye-Laws  being  read  together. 


THE  SUNDAY  SOCIETY  AND  THE 
COMMON  COUNCIL. 

A well-attended  meeting,  convened  by  the  Sunday 
Society,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern, 
in  connexion  with  the  proposal  now  before  the  Common 
Council,  to  open  the  free  library  iu  the  City  on  Sundays. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Shuttleworth  presided,  and  in  .an  open- 
ing address  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  City  is  depopulated  on  Sundays.  As  a 
canon  of  St.  Paul's  he  had  some  ri^ht  to  speak  on 
this  subject ; and  though  for  years  his  leeling  had  been 
opposed  to  the  object  of  the  Society,  he  had  recently  come 
to  see  that  the  advantage  of  contending  eilectually  with  the 

evilintluenceswhichunfortunatelywereat  workou  Sundays, 

and  bringing  religion  into  the  homes  of  the  poor,  was  to 
open  museums  and  libraries  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Sunday 
Society,  in  speaking  of  the  recent .conference  at  Manchester, 
announced,  amid  cheers,  that  on  Sunday  next  the  Royal 
Institution,  with  its  collection  of  the  works  of  modem 
artists,  will  be  open  to  the  public,  free. 

Dr.  Lewin  Hill,  of  the  General  Post  office,  proposed, 
and  Mr.  Jas.  Thompson,  of  the  Temple,  seconded,  a strong 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  opening,  which  was  carried. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  WOOD-CARY1NG. 

Sir, — It  is  a very  frequent  and,  to  the 
thoughtful,  transparent  device,  when  a position 
cannot  be  assailed  by  argument,  to  attribute 
“misleading”  to  your  opponent.  Your  corre- 
spondent, “ Ansel  mo,”  has  not  assailed  my 
leading  position  even  with  the  shadow  of  an 
argument,  viz.,  the  position  that  no  kind  of  fine 
art  ever  was  developed  by  any  other  means 
than  that  of  a demand,  a very  considerable 
flemanr),  upon  the  part  of  the  public  for  its 
exercise,  and  that  no  art  ever  was  or  ever  will 
be  revived  but  by  precisely  the  self-same 
means.  And  for  any  set  of  men,  however 
practical  they  may  be  reputed  to  be,  to  attempt 
to  accomplish  what  they  propose  by  any  other 
plan,  stamps  them  as  ignorant  of  political 
economy  and  of  the  history  of  art.  I will  defy 
your  correspondent  to  adduce  any  one  single 
instance  in  the  history  of  art  of  an  art  being 
either  developed  or  revived  by  the  means  which 
his  “ eminently  practical  men”  have  instituted. 
There  is  even  evidence  that  the  instigators  of 
the  “ school  ” had  a lurking  suspicion  of  its 
woodenheadedness  by  that  final  clause  in  the 
prospectus  which  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
its  pupils’  works  ! Oh,  shade  of  Adam  Smith! 

Statesmen  are  nervously  timid,  they  tell  you, 
of  rendering  State  aid  to  art,  and  yet  we  have 
a colossal  Art  Department,  unconstitutionally 
subsidised,  according  to  their  own  showing,  by 
the  Slate,  and  now  a departmental  workshop 
for  the  production  and  purchase  of  wood-carving  ! 
All  this  savours  of  Continental  procedure  and 
centralised  government.  It  is  remarkable,  very 
remarkable  ; for  one  head  of  the  Janus  informs 
us  that  France  is  jealous  of  the  superiority  of 
our  Art  Department  and  means  to  imitate  us  ; 
whilst  the  other  head  as  emphatically  informs 
us  that,  unless  we  imitate  the  technical  insti- 
tutions of  France,  and  invite  French  artist3 
over,  the  case  of  the  English  artisan  is 
hopeless ! 

The  cause  of  the  decline  of  wood-carving  is 
that  of  the  decline  of  every  art ; it  decliues 
when  its  exercise  is  no  longer  required.  Wood- 
carving is  no  longer  required  iu  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  decoration  as  it  was  of  old  time  ; it  is 
no  longer  required  upon  frames,  glass  frames, 
and  furniture  as  it  used  to  be.  Only  let  our 
weahhy  people  again  require  wood-carving,  as 
they  did  of  old,  and  the  art  will  revive  without 
any  Buch  institution  as  that  of  the  School  of 
Wood-carving.  The  school  which  is  above  all 
others  needed  in  respect  to  art  is  a school  of 
common  sense  for  the  public  and  our  would-be 
art-instructors. 

But  could  you  even  give  your  public  common 
Eense  and  an  immaculate  taste,  the  question  of 
cheapness  would  still  touchingly  appeal  to  the 
pocket.  The  beauty  of  the  best  wood-carving 
does  not  inhere  in  the  wood,  but  the  art  with 
which  the  wood  is  for  the  nonce  endowed ; a3 


much  art,  if  not  as  much  skill,  can  be  exhibited 
in  composition;  in  respect  to  the  figure,  more ; for 
wood  is  a thankless  and  intractable  material  in 
the  rendering  of  “ flesh.”  The  best  figures  ever 
carved  in  wood  are  a long  way,  a very  long  way, 
behind  the  art  of  the  best  figures  in  ivory, 
marble,  or  bronze.  Iu  the  fitness  of  things  it 
would  seem,  curiously  enough,  that  art  in  timber 
is  destined  to  render,  best,  foliage  and  fruit. 
For  the  figure  its  limits  are  very  little  beyond 
the  art  of  “ figure-heads.”  And  should  the 
public  really  require  this  kind  of  thing  in  wood 
to  any  greater  extent  than  at  present,  there  is 
plenty  of  art  talent  afloat  in  the  country  to 
supply  it  without  having  recourse  to  such  an 
institution  as  that  of  the  School  of  Wood- 
carving. 

It  is  one  who,  as  you  may  probably  know, 
sir,  is  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted 
with  wood -carving,  who,  in  conclusion,  in- 
quires,— to  whom  the  imputation  of  misleading 
properly  belongs,  to  the  supporters  of  the  School 
of  Wood-carving,  or  to  your  humble  servant  ? 

Meter. 


THE  APPLICANTS  FOR  SURYEYORSHIPS. 

The  following  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your 
readers  as  showing,  in  reply  to  an  advertisement 
for  a surveyor  for  South  Stockton,  what  sort  of 
applicants  replied  thereto  : — 

9 architects,  18  surveyors,  6 assistant  surveyors,  8 civil 
eneineers,  1 mechanical  engineer,  1 colliery  surveyor, 
2 farmers,  1 retired  from  Civil  Service,  1 in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, 1 member  of  Ratepayers’  Association,  1 railway 
manager,  3 joiners,  1 contractor, 7 builders,  1 draughtsman, 
1 manager  of  lead  mine,  1 foreman  of  works.  1 sergeant, 
6 inspectors  of  nuisances,  4 uothii.g  in  particular,  1 foreman 
in  a timber  yard  (!)  and  one  of  the  selected  candidates. 

The  above  is  an  accurate  description : com- 
ment is  needless.  F. 


MERCERS’  COMPANY’S  NEW  BUILDINGS, 
POULTRY. 

Sir, — In  your  admirable  notice  of  the  1 uildings  in  the 
Poultry  and  Ironmonger-lane  for  the  above  Company,  you 
state  : — “ The  entrance  to  the  Mercers'  Chapel  will  be  a 
prominent  feature,  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  of  which  are 
faced  with  carved  arches  in  Dumfries  stone." 

This  work  was  specified  by  the  architect  to  be  performed 
in  Red  Corsehill  stone,  and  this  has  been  done,  the  stone 
being  supplied  by  myself,  as  previously  agreed.  Dumfries 
is  a much  coarser-grained  stone  than  the  Corsehill. 

Samubl  Tbickett. 


YARIORUM. 

The  Plan  Lisible,  or  Guide-Repertoire  de 
Paris,  is  a well-executed  mop  of  Paris,  with 
an  index  to  all  the  streets  and  localities 
of  the  French  capital,  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  city  within  the  enceinte.  The  map, 
as  is  usual,  is  divided  into  squares  for  easy 
orientation,  is  excellently  printed  on  linen,  and 
is  neatly  folded  between  stout  boards,  of  a si/e 
that  will  admit  of  the  little  book  being  readily 
slipped  into  the  breast-pocket.  Those  who  wish 
for  a reliable  guide  to  spelling  correctly  the 
names  of  places  in  Paris  (an  acquisition  not 
generally  possessed)  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
index,  which  likewise  supplies  directions  as  to 
where  to  find  a given  spot  on  the  map.  The 
professional  man  and  the  man  of  business,  the 
tourist  or  he  whom  chance  may  strand  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  will  find  this  little  Guide 

an  indispensable  companion. “A  Guide  to 

Modelling  iu  Clay  and  Wax  ; or,  Sculptural  Art 
Made  Easy  for  Beginners,”  by  Morton  Edwards, 
a little  book  just  now  published  by  Lechertier, 
Barbe,  & Co.,  is  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be. 
Mr.  Edwards  is  a practising  sculptor,  and  knows 
exactly  the  sort  of  information  which  beginners, 
unable  to  obtain  personal  advice,  absolutely 
need.  A more  delightful  occupation  and  accom- 
plishment than  modelling  cannot  be  conceived, 
and  this  brochure  sent  down  to  a country-house 
should  have  the  effect  of  setting  some  of  the 
young  people  to  work  with  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage.  The  same  publishers  (Lechertier  & Co.) 

have  issued  a book  called  “ Painted  Tapestry 
and  its  Application  to  Interior  Decoration,”  by 
Julien  Godon.  It  includes  a very  interesting 
historical  account  of  tapestry  and  practical 
lessons  iu  the,  so-called,  tapestry  painting  with 
liquid  colour.  It  is  well  translated  by  Mr. 
B.  Bucknall,  architect,  and  should  lead  to  the 
use  of  such  hangings  in  England.  The  title  is 
a misnomer,  and  likely  to  induce  prejudice 
against  the  work.  The  cheap  imitation  of 
tapestry  by  means  of  colour  is  open  to  valid 
objection.  But  to  the  use  of  painted  canvas, 
pretendiug  to  be  nothing  but  w'hat  it  is,  there 


can  be  no  possible  objection  ; in  fact,  it  is 
mode  of  decoration  which  in  some  cases  may  Id 
very  conveniently  and  usefully  applied,  and  th 
publication  before  us  gives  much  practical  in, 
formation  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  oi 
those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  work  at  » 
Proper  colours  have  been  prepared,  and  canva 
which  fulfils  all  the  required  conditions  can  noi 

be  had. Mr.  William  Tirebuck  has  in  th 

press,  for  immediate  publication,  a pamphlp 
on  the  works  of  William  Daniels,  a remarkabk 
Liverpool  artist  of  the  Rembrandt  order,  wl, 
has  five  portraits  in  South  Kensington.  Amon 
his  most  important  works  are  three  represent^ 
tions  of  Shylock ; a portrait  of  Charles  Kean  » 
Hamlet ; and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Macbefcl 
Falscaff,  Bardolph,  and  the  Prisoner  of  Chilloiij 


glistcllaiurt. 

Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution.  > 

A.t  the  second  annual  joint  conversazione  i 
the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution  Seism 
Classes  and  the  Science  Association  the  chn 
was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Bellhouse,  one  of  tot 
vice-presidents,  who  said  the  real  strength ; 
the  institution  consisted  in  its  strong  positi: 
as  an  efficient  educational  association, — ibs  d; 
schools,  evening  classes,  examinations,  its  syster, 
of  competition  for  prizes,  its  co-operatiou  w: 
the  Government  Science  and  Art  Departmei 
and  the  Society  of  Arts,  its  library  of  14, C 
volumes,  reading  and  news  rooms,  affordii; 
opportunities  and  incentives  to  advancement®' 
knowledge  and  training.  He  found  that  fri 
September,  1878,  to  September,  1879,  unci 
twelve  heads  in  the  science  department  thi 
had  been  593  pupils,  the  largest  number  beil 
185  in  the  architectural  and  mechanical  drawii 
and  practical  geometry  classes.  In  the  ii 
department  there  had  been  100  pupils,  andt, 
total  attendance  for  the  year  had  been  6.  > 
New  classes  for  the  teaching  of  organic  c: 
mistry  and  metallurgy  are  being  formed,  ah 
these  would  make  the  syllabus  of  the  institute,  i 
complete  as  regarded  the  scope  of  the  Whitwon 
scholarships.  The  library  had  recently  b(  i 
enriched  by  the  presentation  of  534  volunl 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Sir  William  Ff .. 
bairn,  which  had  been  presented  by  his  s; 
Sir  Thomas  Fairbairn.  Professor  Unwin,  it 
Cooper’ s-hill  College,  near  Windsor,  had  gh  i 
the  institution  20 1.  worth  of  models,  madet 
Williamson,  of  Kendal,  illustrative  of  machv 
details,  and  additions  to  their  teaching  ap ; 
ances  had  been  received  from  other  gentlemc: 
Mr.  Bellhouse  suggested  that  arrangemet 
should  be  made  for  the  science  students  to  vo> 
various  engineering  and  other  works  in  thec:t;. 

Depreciation  intlie  Value  of  some  Lad 
At  the  sale  of  the  Hippenscombe  Estate:! 
830  acres  at  Hungerford  on  Wednesday  fy) 
week,  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  the  auctioneer,  >|j 
nounced  that  this  estate  was  purchased  by  By 
tion  by  the  la'e  Mr.  Wheble  in  1834  for  13, OG' 
the  tithe  being  then  about  502.  a year.  It  v 
lot  on  lease  at  5502.  till  1876,  when  the  rent  ’it 
reduced  to  2502.  When  questioned  concerns 
the  present  tithe  the  auctioneer  was  obliged!’ 
acknowledge  that  since  the  Tithe  Commutabj|i 
Act  of  1836,  when  the  tithe  was  commuteajt 
1302.,  with  the  present  high  averages  the  tit! 
had  increased  to  1502.,  the  Ecclesiastical  CL. 
missioners  paying  102.  towards  the  land-t 
which  was  502.  Upon  that  statement  there  », 
raised  a cry  of  “ shame.”  The  property  t|( 
ultimately  sold  to  Mr.  Bates,  M.P.,  for  6,70  ;• 
about  one-half  of  the  original  price.  We  L 
that  several  other  properties  of  about  1,200  a*' 
are  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  market,  at(; 
tenants  can  be  found. — Metropolitan. 

Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition,  Swam; 
In  connexion  with  the  Church  Congress  hel 
Swansea  last  week,  there  was  an  exhibition  • 
“ecclesiastical  art”  in  the  Agricultural  Bji 
St.  Helen’s-road.  The  entrance-hall  was  hi 
with  copies  of  notable  church  brasses  and  n 
minated  texts.  To  the  right  was  the  stall) 
Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  who  made  a good  disp; 
There  was  a good  show  of  gold,  silver,  ; 
jewelled  ecclesiastical  work  sent  by  Mei 
Thomason  & Co.,  art  metal  workers,  and  a qi;; 
tity  of  plate  by  Messrs.  Keith  & Co.  An  • 
the  items  of  interest  in  the  loan  collection 
some  monumental  brass  rubbings,  lent  by 
Henry  E.  Franks,  and  a carved  ivory  diptyci, 
passages  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour, — km 
berg,  thirteenth  century,  lent  by  Sir  Wa 
Williams  WynD. 
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Paris  Notes  in  “ The  Parisian.”  — One 
: the  largest  of  the  dry  goods  stores  of  Paris 
as  visited  last  Monday  by  64,921  persons,  and 
ie  money  taken  amounted  to  l,135,372f.  80c. 
here  were  sold  400,000f.  worth  of  silk,  7,000f. 
i lorth  of  umbrellas,  35,000f.  worth  of  artificial 
pwers,  and  25,000f.  worth  of  fichus.  The 
.dies  were  making  their  provisions  for  the 

inter  season. Nearly  100  designs  for  the 

atue  of  the  Republic  that  is  to  adorn  the 
lace  du  Chateau  d’Eau  have  been  sent  in  to  the 
sole  des  Beaux-Arts.  This  exhibition  was 
n nened  to  the  public  on  October  10.  Through- 
it  the  winter  and  spring  we  shall  have  a suc- 

0 :ssion  of  similar  “ concours  ” for  sculpture  and 

-inting  ordered  by  the  Yille  de  Paris. The 

.estion  of  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  all 
10  Gaulish  coins  in  existence  is  under  con- 
lieration  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 

,n- ;The  Figaro  is  establishing  telephonic 

immunication  with  all  the  theatres  in  Paris,  so 
at^  you  can  call  in  at  the  Figaro’s  Salle  des 

il'jipcches  and  engage  your  seats  at  the  Odeon, 
l8|r  instance,  without  wasting  two  hours  in  cress- 
• ? the  water,  and  perhaps  finding  that  there 

: e no  seats  after  all. During  the  subscrip- 

’n  to  the  new  Credit  Foncier  Loan,  the  Rue 
: mve  des  Capucines  has  presented  a curious 
.;pect.  From  six  o’clock  the  previous  evening 
p.oups  began  to  form  round  the  door,  and  when 
ii'3  bureaux  opened  at  ten  o’clock  there  were 
imusands  of  people  massed  on  the  side-walk. 

1 e subscribers  were  mostly  poor  people,  who 
■ jk  good  care  of  their  pursep,  for  there  were 
:o  the  crowd  plenty  who  were  willing  to  subscribe 

;h  other  people’s  money. 

Tlie  Liverpool  Engineering-  Society. — 

e eighty-third  meeting  of  this  society  was 
did  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt. street,  on 
i i 8th  inst.,  Mr.  M.  E.  Yeatman,  M. A.,  president, 

•>  the  chair.  A paper  on  “ Cast-Iron  for  Engi- 
ning Purposes”  was  read  by  Mr.  John  J. 
||)die,  C.E.  In  a brief  introductory  historical 
.itch,  reference  was  made  to  Smeaton,  Savory, 
wcomen,  Murdoch,  and  others,  who  were 
jong  the  first  to  make  use  of  cast-iron  for 
.edges,  machinery,  &c. ; but  it  was  shown  that 
:;.il  the  time  of  the  valuable  experiments  of 
.38rs.  Fairbairn  and  Hodgkinson,  in  1827  to 
>o9,  comparatively  little  progress  was  made 
! -the  application  of  iron  castings  for  large 
Hiictures.  Those  experiments,  together  with 
^subsequent  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
1819,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Com- 
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For  the  Metropolitan  Vei 
poration  of  the  City  of  . 
architect  : — 

Martin  A Wells 

Higgs  A Hill 

Webster 

Groome  

Braid  & Co 

Nightingale  

Chappell 

R.  A K.  Smith  

Condor' 

Rider  & Son  

Vernon  A Co 

Kirk  A Perry  ... 

Sheffield  

Perry  Si  Co 

Holland  A llannen  ... 

Stevenson  

Green  A Burleigh 

Shaw  

Kirk  A Randall 

Peto  Bros 

Mowlem  A Co 


i Market,  for  the  Cor- 
i.  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 

..  £168,666  0 0 
...  141,941  0 0 
135, U00  0 0 
...  132,011  0 0 

...  131,976  0 0 
. 12-1,971  0 O 
..  128,460  0 0 
..  126,000  0 0 
126,676  0 0 
..  126,986  0 0 
..  123,900  0 0 
..  123/00  0 0 
..  122,873  0 0 
..  119,989  0 0 
..  119,880  0 0 
..  119,767  0 0 
..  116,787  0 0 
..  116,368  0 0 
..  114,716  0 0 

..  111,417  0 0 
. 109, 850  0 0 


For  the  machinery  for  the  baths  and  washhouses, 
Rotherhithe  : — 

Deane  £1809  ft  ft' 

Middleton  & Co 

8trode  & Co 

Clements  A Co 

F.  G.  & H.  Vigor 

Roseer  A Russell  

Woolner,  Smith,  & Co. 

Busby 

Oliver  Si  Co 

Fraser  Bros 

J.  a F.  May  3,280  0 0 

Hayward  Tyler  A (.'«> 2.830  0 0 

R.  H.  Williams  & Son  2,713  0 0 ! 


4,100 
3,960 
3,921 
3,630 
3 650 
3,376 
3,305 
3,  i90 
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usion  on  Railway  Structures,  were  shown  to 
•:  e been  the  starting-point  for  the  extensive 
ililication  of  the  material  for  columns,  short- 
- n girders,  &c.,  now  in  such  general  use. 
j lanchester  Architectural  Association. 
^ third  annual  conversazione  of  this  Associa- 
b-  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
norial  Hall,  Albert-square,  and  was  attended 
i large  number  of  the  members  and  their 
ads.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  by  the 

* puttee  in  the  arrangement  of  the  objects 
ibited.  Messrs.  Hart,  Sod,  Peard,  & Co. 

Bcributed  silver,  brass,  and  plated  goods  for 
ejesiastical  use,  and  similar  articles  were  lent 
Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  London,  and  Messrs, 
rioman  & Collier,  Manchester.  The  new 
'•ton  ware  was  exhibited  by  the  makers: 
srs.  Doulton  & Co.,  Lambeth,  and  it 
.acted  much  attention.  Cartoons  for  stained- 
s windows  by  Moore,  of  London,  and 
ers,  Barrand,  & Westlake ; sketches  of  old 
iiDgs  by  LaDgham,  of  Manchester;  and 
ir- colour  drawings  by  Selim  Rothwell  and 
:ge  Nattrass  were  also  contributed.  In  the 
se  of  the  evening  Mr.  James  Mnrgatroyd, 

: president  of  the  Society,  delivered  a short 
ess,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  work  the  so- 
,r  was  doing  in  the  interests  of  architecture, 
lasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. — Thb 
ibers  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
- their  annual  meeting  in  the  Accountants’ 
of  that  city  on  the  10th  inst.,  when  Mr. 

;•  Stewart  occupied  the  chair.  It  appeared 
. the  council’s  report  that  the  Institute  had 
incorporated  under  “ The  Companies  Act,” 
‘ithat  the  capital  stock  had  increased  to 
.-  17s.  8d.  The  chairman,  in  moving  the 

• tion  of  the  report,  mentioned  that  the  pre- 
i exhibition  had  been  highly  successful,  in 

| of  the  depression  of  trade.  He  also  stated 
the  new  buildings  in  course  of  erection  for 
nstitute  at  Wiudsor-place  would  be  more 
Modious  iu  every  way  than  the  Corporation 
ries.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  had  consented 
tjcome  president,  in  room  of  Sir  Daniel 
lee,  P.R  S.A.,  who  had  retired. 


Obituary. — Mr.  Augustus  Frederick  Livesay, 
an  architect  who  practised  iu  Portsmouth,  has 
just  died  at  his  residence,  near  Yentnor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  of  apoplexy,  in  his  72nd  year.  He  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  John  Livesay,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing  at  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege, Portsmouth,  and  he  was  articled  to  Mr. 

James  Adams,  architect,  who  had  himself  been 
a pupil  of  Sir  John  Soane.  He  was  in  good 
repute  as  an  estimating  snrveyor,  and,  we 
understand,  prepared  the  estimates  for  the  new 
fortifications,  barracks,  and  other  extensive 
Government  buildings  in  the  South-Western  Dis- 
trict and  the  Channel  Islands.  Mr.  Livesay 
also  did  much  work  for  Ventnor.  He  projected 
the  railway  from  Ryde,  and  about  thirty  years 
ago  established,  as  a private  speculation,  gas- 
works and  waterworks  for  supplying  the  town. 

Mr.  Livesay  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1866. 

The  Building  Trade.  — Mr.  J.  H.  Colls 
writes : — By  reference  to  those  journals  of  last 
week  which  have  to  do  with  the  building  trade 
it  will  be  found  tbat  between  thirty  and  forty 
contracts  were  let,  amounting  to  a total  of 
about  one  million  of  money;  and,  as  these  were 
all  within  a radius  of  a few  miles  from  London, 
it  would  appear  that  iu  this  particular  depart- 
ment there  is  likely  to  be  a fair  amount  of  work 
during  the  winter  season,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  custom  to  arrange  for  the  best  work  pri- 
vately with  the  builder,  so  that  the  amount  of 
those  works  does  not  get  published  in  the  trade 
journals.  Perhaps,  as  the  state  of  trade  is  now 
the  most  constant  topic  of  conversation,  the 
above  facts  may  be  worth  publishing. 

Broomfield,  Kent.— The  parish  church  of 
Broomfield,  Kent,  is  about  to  undergo  a thorough 
restoration.  The  works  to  the  nave  and  tower, 
which  comprise  a new  vestry  and  heating  vault, 
new  entrance-porch,  new  roof  and  parapet  to 
tower,  oak  seating  and  new  flooring  throughout, 
and  general  repairs,  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills,  archi- 
tect, and  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mrs.  P.  Wykeham 
MartiD,  of  Leeds  Castle,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 

P.  Wykeham  Martin,  late  M.P.  for  Rochester, 
whoso  remains  are  deposited  in  the  family  vault 
in  this  church.  The  chancel  restoration  con- 
sisting of  new  roof,  floor  seating,  &c.,  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners,  and  at  the  expense  of  that  body ; 
tho  total  cost  of  the  works  are  estimated  at 
1,4007.  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  of  Rochester,  iB  the 
contractor. 

Nelson’s  Pillar,  Dublin.  — Mr.  Joseph 
Maguire,  architect,  writes  to  the  Freeman ’s 

it  a n , . ' 0,1  For  extension  of  Convalescent  Home  at  JNorbiton,  lor 

journai  as  loilows  :—  beemg  the  great  improve-  the  Metropolitan  Convalescent  Institution.  Messrs.  H. 
meDts  that  our  esteemed  member,  Sir  A.  Gain-  Saxon  Snell  & Sons,  architects 
ness,  is  at  present  carrying  out  at  St.  Stephen’s- 
green,  might  one  suggest  the  idea  of  having 
removed  to  the  centre  of  that  site  that  fine  pile 
of  building,  Nelson’s  Pillar,  Sackville-street  ? 

I believe  tbat  not  only  would  the  altered  site  be 
appreciated  by  our  fellow-citizens,  but  it  would 
open  up  a street  tbat  might  well  be  termed  the 
Broadway  of  Dublin,  and  also  give  a clear  line 
of  street  from  Capel-etreet  to  the  Northern 
Terminns,  Amiens- street.  As  a proof  of  the 
feasibility  of  carrying  out  such  a work  I refer 
to  the  military  tower  at  the  Royal  Hospital, 

Kilmainham,  and  which  formerly  stood  at 
Barrack,  now  Victoria  Bridge.” 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  with  coachhouse  and 
stable,  Norbury,  for  Mr.  £.  Fletcher.  Mr.  John  Farrer, 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

House.  Stable,  &e. 

Bragg £3,'  20  0 0 

8mith 2,995  0 0 

Ennor,  Julian,  & Co....  2,950  0 0 

Bowyer  A 8ons  2,900  0 0 

Conder  2,879  0 0 

Nottle  2,863  6 4 

Lawrence 2,743  0 0 

J.  Smith  2,732  0 0 


For  works,  Great  Winchester-street  aud  Austin  Fr7 
for  Col.  J.  8.  Clitherow.  Mr.  W.  Moseley,  architect;  — 
Williams  £311  0 0 


H olmes  & Son  . 
Thompson 


For  works,  Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  archi- 
tect : — 

Thompson £117  15  0 


For  works  at  Lynton-road  Chapel,  Bermondsey.  M 
Lawrance,  architect:  — 

Pickerton  £515  10  0 

Wilkins  637  0 0 

Campkin  618  0 0 

Boiler 477  0 0 

Castle 396  0 0 

Appleby 395  0 0 

Thompson 363  0 0 


Effect  of  Bad  Trade  on  Rateable  Value. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Prestwich  Union  Board 
of  Guardians  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  clerk  stated 
that  the  rateable  value  of  the  Union  during  this 
year  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  15,0007., 
against  an  increase  of  from  25,0007.  to  30,0007. 
for  some  years  previously.  Iu  two  of  the  town- 
ships in  the  Union  the  new  railway  and  work- 
house  extensions  had  helped  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  Union,  and  in  Failsworth  only  had 
there  been  a decrease  in  rateable  value,  con- 
sequent upon  the  stoppage  of  several  large 
works  there. 


Wall  Bros 

Morris 

Oldridge 

Bam  ford. 

Mudie 

Gibson  

Williams  & Son 
Crockett 


PlauNo.  1.  Plan  No.  2. 
..£2,200  0 0 ...£1,703 


2,176  10  0 
2,131  0 0 
1 .995  0 0 
1,991  0 0 
1,970  0 0 
1,963  0 0 
1,838  0 0 


1,653  10  0 
1,696  0 0 
1,555  0 0 
1,473  0 0 
1,560  0 0 
1,530  0 0 
1,178  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Queen’s  Head  and  Arlichoke, 
Albany-street,  Regent’s  Park,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Russell.  Mr. 
James  Robert  Furniss,  architect : — 

Arnold £1,560  0 ft 

Grimwood  A Sons 1,193  0 0 

Edgley  ....  1,405  0 o 

Temple  A Forster ),394  0 0 

Gould  Si  Brand 1,375  0 ft 

White  1,297  0 0 

Anloy  1,270  0 0 


Liglit. — At  the  School  of  Art,  Hastings  (pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Brassey  to  the  town,  and  of  which 
we  gave  a view  somej'time  ago),  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  Cliff  the  light  was  defective  in 
some  of  the  rooms,  especially  the  Picture 
Gallery.  To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Brassey  ordered 
a number  of  Chappnis’  reflectors,  and  they  have 
been  fitted  up  under  instructions  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  H.  Vernon,  with,  as  we  understand,  excellent 
effect. 


For  alterations  to  tho  Old  Oak  Tavern,  Mansfield- road , 
Kentish-town,  for  Mr.  W.  Turner.  Mr.  James  Robert 
Furniss.  architect : — 

Benstead  & Son £2,150  0 0 

Gill  2,447  0 0 

whim  * 

Grimwood  A Sons  2,333 

Palmer  1,999 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  residence  on  the  Whitgift 
Estate,  Addiscombe,  Croydon,  for  Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  D.  K. 
Dale,  architect : — 

Hobbs £2,540  0 0 

Dale 2,350  0 0 

Loe  2,293  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  Thornton  Heath, 
for  Mr.  F.  Collis.  Mr.  D.  R.  Dale,  architect : — 

Dale  (accepted;. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  12,  Westbourne- 
grove,  Bayswater,  for  Mr.  William  Owen.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Chapman,  architect 

Lifts. 

Hook  A Oldrey  £1,221  £!4e 

Hearn 1,097  106 

Drew  A Cadman 1,080  71 
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For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nor.  7 & 8,  Blooms- 
bury  square.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  8.  J.  Thacker:  — 

Parsons  £5,370  0 0 

Adamson 4,975  0 0 

Smith  4,539  0 0 

Bellbam  4,550  0 0 

Greenwood 4,493  0 0 

McLachlan  & Sons  4,144  0 0 

Braid  & Co 4,250  0 0 

Stevenson  4,209  0 0 

Chapman 4,120  0 0 

Prout  3,917  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  road  and  sewer  on  the  Castle 
Bar  Estate.  F.aling,  for  Mr.  George  Penn.  Messrs.  Walter 
Graves  & Hulbert,  surveyors.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Haynes  £2,900  0 0 

N'eave  & Son 2,684  0 0 

Killingback  2,600  0 0 

Keeble 2,395  0 0 

Jackson  2,279  0 0 

Mears  2,100  0 0 

Uye  (too  late)  1,885  0 0 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  No.  27,  Bow-lane,  City, 
- •'  " 'e.  Messrs.  Walter  Graves*  Hulbert, 


,.  £1,855 
..  1,761 
..  1,657 
..  1,629 
..  1,623 
..  1.576 

..  1,629 
..  1,497 


for  Mr.  William  Cooke, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Hook  & Oldrey 

Green  

J.  & J.  Greenwood 

Hunt  

Boyce  

A nicy  

Toms  

Ramsay  

For  works  at  the  Admiral  Keppel,  232,  Hoxton-street, 
Hoxton,  for  Mr.  Henry  Hall.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe, 
architect  : — 

Merritt  & Ashby £2,648  0 0 

Laogmead  * Way 2,660  0 0 

Browne  * Robinson 2,389  0 0 

Eaton  2,357  0 0 

Cox  2,318  0 0 

Marr  2,304  0 0 

Morter 2,290  0 0 


For  new  house,  stables.  &e.,  at  Wilmington,  near  Bexley, 
for  Mr.  W.  Ratcliffe.  Messrs.  Joseph  & Pearson,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Horstuao £1,850  0 0 l 

McLachlan  & 8ons  1,8.30  0 0 

Tomlin 1,697  0 0 

Otway  1,545  0 0 

Taylor 1,200  0 0 

Hunt  995  0 0 1 

For  new  post-office  buildings  for  the  Corporation  of 
Ipswich.  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Linsdell  & Giffard: — 

Jones  & Co.  (revised  tender*)  ...  £9,236  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  alterations  to  Carlyle  House,  Chelsea,  for  Mr.  F. 


Coleman.  Mr.  R.  Price,  architect.  No  quantities  sap- 
plied  : — 

Gillow  & Co £490  0 0 

Nightingale  447  0 0 

Smith  442  0 0 

McLachlan  & Sons  429  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  for  the  Briton 
Life  Association.  Agar-street,  Strand.  Quantities  supplied. 
Mr.  Alfred  Bovill,  architect : — 

W.  & L.  Smith £817  0 0 

Barrie  Bros 719  0 0 

Macey 702  0 0 

Ryder 628  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  T.-W.  A.  P— E.  P.-A.  C.  R— A.  H.— M.  H.  J.-Rev.  W.  H B. 
-D.  W.— C.  M.— C.  L.— J.  W.  T.-G.  J.— J.  McL.— C.— J.  L.— 
8.  J.  T.— D.  R.  D — W.  H.— A.  M.-F.  D.-J.  R.  F.-R  A.  L.— 
W.  O.— H.  W.— W.  & Sods. — B.  Bros.— D.  C.  J.  A Co.— J.  F — 
R.  A R 8.-J.  H.-E.  E.  C.— A.  A C.  H.  (possibly).- J.  8.  (multiply 
the  length  by  the  width,  and  the  result  by  the  height).— Billy  Fair- 
play  (it  depends  entirely  on  the  circumstances.  Take  advice  from 
one  who  can  look  into  them).— Contractor  (look  through  the  selected 
Cases  ws  recently  published).— J.  McK.  (uext  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ao.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addreaa  of  the  sender,  not  neoessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
i CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Uminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0., 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lavii 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  88 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materialr 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arohea,  warehouse  floor® 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk -room® 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.]  J 
J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester? 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  ano 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom! 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt. 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — Tin' 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man! 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orderc 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J- 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R S.O.,  South  Wales.-: 
[Advt.] 

Brickmaking  Machinery,  Wash  Milla 

Elevators,  Pumps,  Driving  Gear,  Pug  MilM 
Tramways,  Trucks,  and  all  Brickmakers’  Imple 
ments.  Large  Stock  kept. — E.  P.  BASTIN  <? 
CO.  West  Drayton.  London  Office,  22,  Mooi 
gate  Station-buildings. — [Advt.] 

J.  L.  BACON  & CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATEE 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  1 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospital 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 
OFFICES  AND  8HOW.ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLAC1 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  fred 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


Roofing  Pelts. — P.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOBOUS,  SAHKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  PELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS.  OF  PERFORATE' 
ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — P.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — P.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDOB 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool ; Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow ; and  at  Cyprus. 

ZINC  ROOFING. 

CORRUGATED  IRON  ROOFING. 


ESTIMATES  FOR  ABOVE,  EITHER  PREPARED  READY  FOR  FIXING,  OR  FIXED  COMPLETE,  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

TIRIEGI-Gi-OIN"  <8z  CO. 

(The  oldest  Firm,  in  the  Trade,  Mr.  H.  Treggon  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  Zinc  Roofing  in  this  country),  ' 

YORK  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  LONDON,  I 

AND  23,  JEWIN  STREET,  E.C. 


Vot.  XXXVII.  No.  1916. 
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Squalor. 

F it  be  asked  in  what  single 
word  the  evils  most  hos- 
tile to  the  architect  can 
be  summed  up,  what  word 
can  be  more  appropriate 
than  squalor  ? Defining 
a condition  in  itself  de- 
testable, squalor  is  no  less 
hateful  for  the  unseen 
evils  of  which  it  is  the 
outcome  than  it  is  for  its 
own  melancholy  and  de- 
pressing aspect.  The  word 
denotes  absence  of  beauty, 
the  negation  of  artistio 
or  industrial  effort,  neglect 
both  moral  and  physical, 
sanitary  danger,  financial 
ruin.  In  this  last  respect, 
indeed,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
vigorous  fungoid  growths 
which  indicate  the  decay 
of  tho  vegetable  sub- 
stances on  which  they 
feed,  squalor  is  very 
costly, — costly  to  those 
i who  suffer  from  its  causes.  This  cost  may 
enndeed,  at  times,  be  the  source  of  a large 
'land  unhallowed  gain  to  the  pookets  of  the 
^proprietors  of  squalid  abodes.  Against  this, 
whowever,  has  to  be  set  the  far  greater  loss 
j to  the  community  at  large  that  arises  from 
ithe  maintenance  of  nurseries  of  disease.  And 
dalthough  we  have  no  right  to  step  in  be- 
tween the  owner  of  the  rookery,  and  what 
ought  to  be  his  conscience,  we  may  be  per- 
Jlmitted  to  express  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ad- 
l/.l  vantage  ultimately  gained  from  money  thus 
n«amed.  Proverbial  wisdom,  at  all  events,  is  in 
favour  of  such  a doubt. 

J I It.is  not  out  of  our  province  to  endeavour  to 
i trace  the  chief  causes  of  a squalid  appearance 
in  houses ; since  it  is  from  a full  knowledge  of 
i evil  that  we  may  best  learn  how  to  avoid  it. 
Squalor,  then,  is  the  outward  expression  of 
I hopeless  and  unrelieved  poverty.  But  it  is  not 
i needful  for  the  poor  man’s  house  to  be  squalid- 
On  the  contrary,  with  industry  and  care,  and 
the  bright  service  of  a healthy  wife,  the  tiniest 
. cottage  may  at  times  he  an  abode  in  which  the 
most  dainty  could  pass  a short  time  with  plea- 
sure. On  the  other  hand,  many  houses  become 
squalid  without  the  excuse,  miserable  as  it  is, 
of  abject  poverty.  Thus,  while  we  may  fairly 
rank  poverty  as  a main  cause  of  squalor,  this 
must  be  understood  of  unresisted  poverty.  It  is 
in  fact,  rather  neglect,  than  absolute  absence  of 
1 money,  which  is  the  chief  cause.  Cleaning  is 
neglected ; and  whatever  be  the  building,  and 
however  it  be  finished  and  furnished,  in  which 
oonstant  cleaning  is  omitted,  dust  accumulates, 
unexplained  stains  make  their  appearance  ; and 
■a  progress,  more  or  les3  rapid  as  the  case  may 
he,  sets  up  towards  decay  and  dilapidation. 


In  this  downward  progress  no  element,  in  our 
climate,  is  more  powerful  a cause  of  mischief 
than  damp.  Damp  weeps  in  grievous  stains 
from  the  walls.  Damp  rots  the  floors  and  the 
carpets,  swells  the  windows  till  they  refuse  to 
open  or  close,  disarranges  the  fitting  of  the 
doors,  causes  the  wall-papers  to  rise  up  in  flabby 
blisters,  and  blends  the  whole  complexion  of 
the  house,  within  and  without,  into  a sort  of 
grimy  unity  of  discomfort  and  beggary. 

This  action  of  damp  may  be  traced  to  several 
causes.  Very  frequently  the  builder  so  com- 
mences his  work  that  he  may  be  thought  to 
make  a special  provision  for  ensuring  the  con- 
stant presence  of  damp.  On  an  impervious  soil 
he  will  sink  a hole  for  the  foundations,  which 
will  be  freely  exposed  to  catch  any  rain  or 
surface  water,  but  which  is  entirely  unprovided 
with  a drain.  Thus  he  ensures  the  advantage 
of  keeping  the  footings  and  lower  courses  of  the 
walls  standing  in  a sort  of  bath  or  well,  and  the 
upperwalls,in  consequence,  are  never  thoroughly 
dry.  Or,  in  a pervious  soil,  he  boldly  excavates 


very  considerable  item.  Neither  tiles  nor  slates 
are  laid  so  as  to  be  absolutely  water-tight.  They 
lap  over  each  other,  so  that  in  no  part  of  the 
roof  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  less  than  two  thick- 
nesses  of  slate,  or  an  unbroken  thickness  of 
tile.  And  so  long  as  rain  falls  vertically,  or 
nearly  so,  it  will  run  from  edge  to  surface  of 
tile  after  tile,  or  slate  after  slate,  and  make  its 
way  to  the  gutter  without  entering  the  roof. 
But  the  case  is  altered  if  we  have  anything  of 
snch  weather  as  is  frequent  in  more  southern 
latitudes.  If  a swirling  wind  accompany  a heavy 
rainfall,  it  will  often  carry  a stream  of  water  up 
over  a portion  of  a roof.  Neither  tiles  nor 
Blates  are  then  water-tight.  Against  any  such 
action  of  the  elements  the  protection  wliioh 
those  materials  afford  is  most  inefficient.  If  a 
strong  upward  draught  from  the  gutter  or  eaves 
be  kept  up  for  some  time  steadily,  the  down- 
pour of  svater  into  the  house  may  be  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  that  which  falls  over 
the  portion  of  its  roof  so  exposed. 

It  is  well  known  to  builders,  especially  in  the 


| for  the  basement  floor,  tho  walls  of  which  he  case  of  churches,  that  snow  at  times  makes  its 
1 makes  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  retaining  way  upwards,  by  the  aid  of  drifting  wind,  into 
walls  for  the  outer  sandy  earth.  The  drip  of  tiled  roofs.  Experience  points  out  the  advantage, 

! the  roof,  the  escape  of  the  rainwater  pipes,  and  j in  order  to  avoid  this  cause  of  damp,  of  laying 
! very  often  a drippiDg  tap  just  outside  the  house,  roof  tiles  in  hay.  The  plan,  however  useful  for 
keep  the  jacket  of  pervious  soil  immediately  this  purpose,  is  hardly  one  that  can  be  con- 
without  the  basement  wall  perpetually  supplied  sidered  to  denote  a very  advanced  condition  of 
| with  water ; and  thus  the  lower  part  of  the  | the  art  of  roof-building. 

house  is  as  thoroughly  damp  as  if  it  were  built ; These  dangers  beset  tiled  or  slated  roofs  of 
in  a hole  in  the  clay.  ordinary  design  and  fair  execution.  Bat  there 

Again,  neglect  of  the  roof  is  a very  constant  j is  another  source  of  mischief  which  affects  these 
1 cause  of  damp.  Our  roofing,  as  a rule,  is  pro-  roofs.  There  is  a danger  usually  arising  from 
bably  in  a more  primitive  condition  than  any  ' scamping ; that  is  to  say,  from  neglect.  But 
part  of  our  building.  And  if  we  use  the  word  , sometimes  it  arises  from  ignorance,  and  some- 
primitive,”  it  must  rather  imply  retrogression  ; times,  unless  a certain  class  of  men  are  very 
than  stagnation.  As  far  as  our  experience  j mnoh  calumniated,  from  design,— the  design 
goes,  it  is  seldom  that  roofs  are  now  made  j to  provide  work,  or  as  it  is  called,  to  make  a job. 
which  in  any  way  approach  the  excellence  of  , Thus,  if  any  repair  is  required  in  a roof,  and  the 
those  leaden  roofs  with  which  we  have  made  workmen  who  go  to  investigate  or  to  mend  the 
I acquaintance  on  many  a lofty  minster,  abbey,  damage  are  allowed  to  walk  over  the  roof,  un- 
' or  cathedral  tower.  No  doubt  a lead  roof  is  a protected  by  planks  or  ladders,  the  chances  are 
very  costly  one.  But  cost  was  a less  primary  in  favour  of  their  making  two  leaks  while  they 
J J - rm.„  ..,^..,1  of  fVio  man.  if 


consideration  with  the  builders  of  our  old 
I church-building  times  than  is  now  the  case.  It 
may  also  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  case  of 
! roofing,  first  cost  be  not  least  cost.  An  example 
: which  at  the  moment  recurs'.to  memory  is  that  of 
! the  roof  of  the  tower  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey. 

I The  large  square  tower  has  a partly  fiat,  partly 
I slightly  inclined  roof,  surrounded  with  a parapet, 

I and  covered  with  lead.  To  the  protection  thus 
accorded,  no  doubt,  the  preservation  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  edifice  is  in  great  measure  to  be 
attributed.  It  would  he  difficult  to  substitute 
any  other  covering  on  a part  of  a building  where 
snow  accumulates!  and  water  drifts,  that  would 
so  thoroughly  keep  dry,  not  only  what  is  under 
the  roof,  hut  also  the  walls  which  support  it. 
i If  we  compare  the  water-tight  and  durable 
1 protection  of  the  ancient  leaden  roofing  to  the 
shelter  given  by  either  tiles  or  slate,  we  shall 
see  at  once  how  much  of  the  absolute  weather- 
proof efficiency  of  the  building  is  sacrificed  t0 
effect  a money  saving,  which,  of  course,  is  a 


stop  one.  The  mere  weight  of  the  man,  if 
allowed  to  come  directly  on  a tile  or  slate,  will 
very  likely  crack  it.  That  the  upper  and  the 
under  layer  should  thus  be  pierced  by  the  same 
crack  is  perhaps  rather  probable  than  otherwise. 
Again,  a nail  or  peg  left  out,  not  to  say  a pick 
of  a slater’s  hammer,  is  quite  enough  to  establish 
at  least  a source  of  damp  in  a rafter  or  a 
principal,  and  thus  to  lead  to  the  sagging  of  the 
roof,  the  admission  of  more  wet,  and  to  the 
general  increase  of  damp  and  advance  of  decay. 

Stucco,  plaster,  and  rough  cast  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  retention  of  damp,  and  to  the 
progress  of  decay.  Sometimes  these  materials 
are  so  absorbent  as  to  subject  the  house  which 
they  adorn  to  a sort  of  permanent  hydropathic 
treatment.  Or,  again,  they  may  admit  of  a 
gentle  percolation  of  water  between  the  wall 
and  its  slovenly  jacket,  which  has  the  same 
effect.  The  use  of  bricks  made  of  certain  clays, 
— among  which  the  gault  has  an  evil  promi- 
nence,— is  also  conducive  to  damp.  If  the 
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tourist  will  note  those  parts  of  England  where 
it  is  common  to  give  to  the  houses  a vertical 
facing  of  tiles,  he  will  see  the  indication  of  the 
use  of  pervious  bricks.  The  tile,  being  so  much 
thinner,  is  vitrified  to  some  extent  in  the  kiln, 
and  thus  does  not  present  an  absorbent  surface. 
The  tile  facing  thus  keeps  the  brickwork  dry, — 
except  in  the  case  of  wet  drifting  before  the 
wind. 

The  only  place  in  which  we  remember,  at 
the  moment,  that  a sort  of  artificial  squalor  is 
habitually  produced  in  new  building,  is  the 
bright  little  city  of  Turin.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  condemning  the  external  use  of 
stucco,  and  plaster  of  all  kinds,  we  speak  of 
them  as  they  ordinarily  exist  in  England.  In 
Italy  the  face  is  altogether  different.  Good 
Scagliola,  in  Italy,  is  at  times  almost  indistin- 
guishable fropi  marble,  for  the  pilasters  and 
internal  adornments  of  a church.  Again, 
fresco  painting,  which  is  almost  an  unattainable 
art  in  England,  is  habitually  to  be  found  in 
houses  even  of  very  modest  proportions  in  Italy. 
We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  great  difference 
between  the  work  of  the  plasterer  in  England 
and  in  Italy,  not  so  much  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Italian  limes  as  to  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Italian  architects  for  their  treatment,  which 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  familiar  to 
ourselves.  With  us  it  is  usually  considered 
important  to  use  lime  as  freshly  slaked  as  pos- 
sible for  mortar.  In  the  specifications  prepared 
by  Mr.  Brunei,  to  which  the  utmost  care  was 
given,  and  as  to  which  every  new  discovery 
made  by  experience  was  carefully  made  to 
apply,  the  provisions  were  very  strict  as  to 
the  use  of  lime  actually  hot  from  the  process  of 
slaking.  The  Italian  builder,  on  the  contrary, 
commences  his  work  by  digging  a pit,  in  which 
the  lime  is  thrown  and  covered  with  water 
perhaps  two  years  before  it  is  used.  We  may 
have  mentioned  this  before.  It  is  a matter  of 
very  great  interest,  to  which  we  are  anxious  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  architect  and  of  the 
builder.  When  we  see  the  condition  of  the 
mortar  in  old  Roman  work  in  this  country, — we 
may  cite  Rochester,  St.  Alban’s,  and  Guildford, 
as  places  where  the  old  Roman  work  may  be 
found  set  ia  a mortar  which  is  as  hard  as  stone, — 
the  question  arises,  Did  not  the  Italian  builders 
import  their  national  mode  of  mixing  mortar,  as 
well  as  their  national  form  of  brick,  into  Britain  ? 
When  we  find  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  the 
Roman  work  is  as  durable  in  England  as  it  is 
in  Italy,  this  question  deserves  very  serious 
attention. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  we  were  saying 
as  to  Turin.  It  is  the  custom  in  that  city  to 
build  houses  of  a certain  importance  of  brick, 
which  is  in  some  way  either  roughened  or  plas- 
tered over  with  clay  or  brick  earth,  so  as  to 
give  a good  hold  for  a subsequent  coat  of 
cement.  We  cannot  speak  with  more  precision 
as  to  the  actual  process.  But  we  can  speak  as 
to  the  pictorial  effect.  It  is,  we  believe,  in- 
tended. that  this  rough  surface  shall  dry  for 
some  six  months  before  the  cement  is  applied. 
But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  house, 
when  built,  is  unsold  or  unlet,  or  from  some 
other  cause  left  unplastered.  In  a very  shdrt 
time  it  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  extreme 
old  age;  and  many  important  buildings  in 
Turin  are,  or  were  some  years  ago,  invested 
with  this  squalid  halo  of  a spurious  antiquity. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  various  species  of  the  organic 
kingdom  in  producing  squalor.  The  instincts  of 
dogs  are  unusually  opposed  to  the  durability 
of  iron  railings,  when  they  are  fixed  so  near  to 
the  ground  as  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
mischief  constantly  effected  by  these  animals. 
It  would  be  a great  triumph  for  the  advocates 
of  evolution  by  natural  selection  if  the  ob- 
noxious habits  of  the  canine  race  could  be 
improved  by  education.  Then  those  cheerful 
and  active  citizens  of  the  world,  to  whom  we 
would  be  the  last  to  grudge  food  or  shelter,  the 
sparrows,  instead  of  paying  rent  for  the  shelter 
afforded  them  by  the  eaves  of  the  house 
become  at  times  very  mischievous  tenants,  by 
building  in  a rain-water  head,  or  by  bringing 
sticks,  straw,  and  feathers  that  choke  the  down 
pipes,  and  cause  overflow  and  permanent  damp 
But  it  is  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  is  the 
chief  cause  of  squalor.  Dry  rot,  we  believe,  is 
due  to  the  growth  of  microscopic  fungus.  Decay 
of  all  kinds  is  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  the 
activity  of  the  growth  of  the  more  obscure 
acrogenous  plants.  Walls  that  are  permanently 
damp  become  coated  with  the  various  species  of 


marchantia, — that  green  leprosy  which  is'  so 
picturesque  in  a wood,  or  on  the  rocks  that  over- 
hang a waterfall,  but  so  obnoxious  on  a garden 
wall,  on  the  side  of  a Bunken  area,  or  in  any 
way  in  close  vicinity  to  human  abode.  The 
forms  of  lichons,  mosses,  and  fungi  are  many; 
and  even  epiphytic  ferns  will  sometimes  make  a 
lodgment  in  a gutter  or  under  a tile,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  dilapidations  of  a house. 

As  to  ivy,  it  is  a moot  point.  We  do  not 
venture  to  offer  an  opinion  without  great  hesi- 
tation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ivy  is  one  of  the 
worst  possible  neighbours  to  the  garden,  owing 
to  the  hospitable  shelter  which  it  affords  to 
snails,  slugs,  and  insects  of  all  kinds.  But  we 
have  known  many  ancient  houses  so  long  and 
so  warmly  coated  with  ivy  that  we  feel  rather 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  a friend  than  as  a foe 
to  the  builder.  If  ivy  be  banished  from  the 
walls  of  the  house,  it  bids  fair  to  be  banished 
altogether.  For  on  the  garden  walls  either 
pears,  stone-fruit,  roses,  or  wistaria,  or  some 
other  kind  of  climbing  and  flowering  plant,  will 
generally  be  more  desirable  than  ivy,  besides 
the  objection  as  to  slugs.  And,  as  to  trees,  ivy 
should  not  be  allowed  on  their  trunks  to  grow 
by  those  who  prize  a well-grown  tree.  To  the 
fir  tribe  especially,  the  clinging  embrace  of  the 
ivy  is  always  pernicious,  and,  if  left  undisturbed, 
ultimately  fatal. 

A question  has  arisen  on  which  it  will  be  well 
for  the  architect  to  hold  counsel  with  the 
forester.  We  mean  as  to  the  determination  of  the 
species  of  trees  which  should  be  planted  within 
a small  distance  of  houses.  We  are  now  more 
particularly  referring  to  towns.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a fine  open  boulevard,  or  wide 
street,  in  which  an  avenue  of  well-grown  trees 
has  ample  room  to  flourish  between  the 
footpaths  and  the  main  road,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  a city.  The  urban 
pictorial  effect  is  admirable.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  cite  the  case  of  Paris,  or  the 
still  more  striking  example  of  Bordeaux.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  narrow  streets  with  small 
houses,  the  overshadowing  growth  of  quickly- 
growing  trees  is  a frequent  cause  of  squalor. 
Such  trees  as  the  occidental  plane,  which  is  of 
extraordinarily  rapid  growth,  or  indeed,  any  of 
the  plane  or  sycamore  tribe,  shed  easily  their 
broad  leaves,  which  are  discoloured  and  patched 
with  black  stains  long  before  the  leaves  of  the 
beech  or  of  the  elm  betoken  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  which  fill  the  areas  and  passages 
with  a damp  unwholesome  carpet  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  Perhaps  the  only  English 
leaf,  except  the  spines  of  the  fir  tribe,  which  is 
perfectly  wholesome  when  fallen,  is  that  of  the 
beech.  The  beech  leaves  dry,  instead  of  rotting, 
and  form  a good  material  for  stuffing  mattresses. 
But  the  growth  of  the  beech,  which  spreads  its 
roots  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  unsuitable 
for  the  vicinity  of  houses,  and  the  limbs  of  the 
tree  are  said  to  be  brittle,  though  we  should 
question  if  they  are  so  brittle  as  those  of  the 
elm,  which  easily  decay  during  winter.  Certainly 
they,  are  far  less  brittle  than  those  of  the 
acacia,  so  frequently  planted  as  an  urban  tree, 
in  spite  of  its  creeping  roots  and  its  habit  of 
throwing  up  suckers.  In  the  beautiful  park  of 
the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  at  Savernake,  near 
Marlborough,  are  many  furlongs  of  clipped  beech 
hedges,  which  retain  their  dry  brown  leaves 
until  they  are  displaced  by  the  fresh  growth  of 
the  following  spring. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  subject  of  town 
planting  is  one  that  demands  very  serious  atten- 
tion. To  stick  in  a tree,  irrespective  of  the 
question  of  how  high  that  tree  is  to  grow,  how  soon 
it  will  attain  its  height,  and  how  house,  or  road, 
or  path  will  be  affected  by  drip  in  rainy  weather, 
by  falling  leaves,  or  by  the  pushing  action  of  the 
roots,  is  indefensible.  Here  we  may  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  ancestors.  The  tree 
which  they  were  most  in  the  habit  of  planting 
in  close  vicinity  to  their  houses  was  one  in  which 
these  defects,  did  not  occur.  The  yew  is  ex- 
tremely slow  in  its  growth.  It  endures  clipping 
enough  to  keep  it  in  the  same  shape,  and  of  almost 
the  same  size,  for  centuries.  It  does  not  throw 
down  a mass  of  rotten  leaves ; but  the  needles 
which  it  sheds  are  as  dry  and  wholesome  as  the 
leaves  of  the  beech.  It  affords  a most  hospitable 
shelter  for  birds.  The  yew  was  encouraged  in 
England,  as  is  well  known,  as  the  best  material 
for  the  ancient  weapon  of  the  country.  Now 
that  the  bow  is  no  longer  used  for  purposes  of 
defence,  the  funereal  associations  connected  with 
the  tree,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  so  constantly 
planted  in  churchyards,  have  led  us  to  neglect, 


or  dislike,  its  presence.  But  we  must  plead  for  > 
the  yew  as  a tree  suitable  for  garden  shelter  ;i 
and  for  urban  cultivation, — a tree  which  is  not  )i! 
likely  to  be  a cause  of  squalor.  Next  to  the  i. 
yew,  when  juniper,  cedar,  or  tamarisk  are  not  ) 
to  be  obtained,  we  call  attention  to  the  May,  or  > 
white  thorn,  as  a tree  that  attains  only  a dwarf  r 
stature  in  extreme  old  age,  as  well  as  affording  #i 
the  most  lovely  flowers  and  most  fragrant  ii 
breath  in  spring. 

This  question  of  urban  planting  is,  indeed,.  II 
closely  connected  with  that  of  exposure  of  the  .i 
walls  of  a dwelling-house  to  sun  and  air.  It  is  t 
highly  important  to  health  that  this  necessity  j 
should  be  kept  in  view  by  the  builder;  and  the  "t 
squalor  which  arises  from  its  neglect  constitutes  n| 
a mute  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  abode  for  iji 
better  treatment.  Sunken  areas,  narrow  alleys,  3] 
walls  shadowing  walls, — all  those  contrivances 
to  which  the  builder  is  so  ape  to  resort  when  1 
ground  becomes  of  great  value,  tend  to  squalor,  rjj 
They  encourage  damp,  they  harbour  parasitic  0. 
growth,  they  form  seed-beds  for  the  germs  of  > 
fever,  as  well  as  for  the  species  of  parasitic  0 
vegetation.  To  allow  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  < 
strike,  so  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  place  admits,  3. 
on  every  wall  of  a dwelling,  and  to  allow  a ; 
full  sweep  of  wind  to  eddy  round,  so  as  to  dry  3 
the  walls  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  are  sanitary  3 
requisites  of  the  first  importance.  And  squalor  >11 
is  an  indication  of  the  neglect  of  sanitary  3, 
requisites. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a main  51 
cause  of  squalor,  as  well  as  of  ultimate  cost,  is  1:1 
the  neglect  of  prompt,  real,  and  efficient  repair.  r| 
We  have  spoken  of  the  cracked  tile  or  the  < 
pierced  slate;  but  over  all  the  handiwork  of 
the  builder  is  it  necessary  to  exercise  a constant  n 
vigilance,  which  repays  its  own  cost  a hundred  d 
fold.  Broken  windows  stuffed  with  rags  have  t 
been  of  old  times  the  very  type  of  squalor,  ri 
Damp  is  let  in,  light  is  kept  out,  and  the  whole  .d 
household  is  educated  in  the  school  of  makeshift,  tf 
Sixpennyworth  of  paint  may  preserve  costly  3 
timbers  from  damp  and  decay.  The  glazier, the  n 
painter,  the  plumber,  the  plasterer,  are  too  )< 
often  looked  upon  as  so  many  ogres  by  the  u 
tenant  of  an  old  or  a neglected  house.  Never-  r 
theless,  to  avoid  calling  in  these  tradesmen  n 
when  the  exercise  of  their  craft  is  needed,  is  a ; 
miserable  economy.  It  is  like  hesitating  to  call  1 
in  a medical  man  on  the  first  threat  of  serious  it 
disease;  or  burning  a lawyer’s  letter,  instead  m 
of  taking  advice  as  to  its  menace. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  whatever  ;! 
conflict  may  arise,  as  we  have  lately  seen  that  ii 
at  times  it  does,  between  the  claims  of  art,  of  > 
economy,  and  of  health,  no  such  discord  can  1 
exist  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  squalor,  r 
That  evil  is  alike  obnoxious  from  each  point  of  > 
view.  Nor  is  the  moral  effect  to  be  forgotten.  j| 
It  is  by  no  means  sure  that  this  is  not  the  most  ifl 
serious  of  all.  Whether  we  regard  the  helpless  ;« 
indolence  that  makes  no  effort  to  prevent  the  il 
home  from  becoming  squalid,  or  the  depressing  <1 
and  degrading  effect  of  squalor  on  the  tastes 
and  habits,  the  result  is  equally  to  be  depre-  jj 
cated.  If  cleanliness  be,  according  to  the  old  0 
proverb,  next  to  godliness,  it  cannot  be  denied  a 
that  sqnalor  is  the  herald  of  disease  and  wearB  t 
the  livery  of  crime. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  are  asked  to  mention,  and  willingly  do  so,  * 
that  owing  to  the  alteration  of  premises  now  p 
going  on,  the  session  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation  will  not  commence  until  Friday,  the  21st  > 
of  November,  when  the  president  will  deliver  d 
his  address  to  the  members.  The  conversazione  M 
will  take  place  on  Friday,  December  5th.  The  if 
cards  of  invitation  will  be  sent  out  shortly. 

The  Library  will  be  open  as  usual  on  Friday,  f< 
October  31st.  The  first  meeting  of  the  classes  tf 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  November  28th. 


Tlie  Town-hall  for  Limehouse. — On  the  » 

2l8t  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Town-hall  1 
for  Limehouse  was  laid.  The  site  adjoins  the  < 
parish  church.  The  frontage  of  the  new  town-  1 
hall  will  be  about  80  ft.,  and  the  building  will  1 
be  Italian  in  style,  faced  with  white  brick  and  .1 
Portland  stone  dressings.  The  first  floor,  which  'I 
will  contain  the  board- room,  will  be  70  ft.  by  •; 
40  ft.  The  cost  of  the  freehold  and  leasehold  h 
interests  in  the  site  for  the  building  amounted  : 
to  2,300Z.,  and  the  contract  for  the  building  1 
itself  is  10,000i.  The  works  have  been  under-  : 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  of  Limehouse,  the  • 
architects  being  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston. 
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ABOUT  TOWERS. 

j . Milton,  when  he  turns  in  V Allegro  from  the 
i joys  of  the  country  to  those  of  the  town,  intro- 
duces the  latter  by  the  line, — 

"Tower’d  cities  please  us  then, — ” 
as  if,  to  his  mind,  the  presence  of  towers  were 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  city ; though, 
I perhaps,  In  reality  he  was  merely  looking  for  the 
most  comprehensive  and  picturesque  epithet 
which  would  summon  up  in  one  word  the  picture 
of  a piled-up  and  crowded  city.  As  usual  with 
him,  his  epithet  exactly  produces  the  effect 
arrived  at,  though  it  is  curions  to  find,  in  a poet 
with  so  little  Medievalism  about  him  as  Milton, 
and  so  thoroughly  belonging  to  the  Renaissance 
world,  an  epithet  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
a Medieval  city,  a character  whioh  the  succeed- 
ing reference  to  the  tournament  certainly  keeps 
up.  It  is,  however,  evidently  the  crowded  effect 
of  a Medieval  towered  city  which  was  in  the 
(poet’s  mind, — a city  where  the  needs  of  fortifi- 
cation and  of  compression  within  a compara- 
tively limited  intramural  area  gave  rise  to  a 
ipiling  of  towers  close  upon  one  another,  towers 
of  defence  and  towers  of  architectural  adorn- 
ment closely  crowded  together,  and  producing 
the  effect  conveyed  in  the  epithet  of  the  poet. 
It  is  only  to  such  a city  that  his  epithet,  in  all 
its  picturesque  force,  really  applies.  London  has 
many  towers  and  spires,  but  hardly  any  one 
uwould  say  that  the  phrase  “ towered  cities  ” 
!j8Dfn?es*'ed  to  his  mind  such  a city  as  London, 
ilt  is  the  Medimval,  not  the  modern  city,  that  is 
ilcalled  up  before  us. 

| And,  in  fact,  it  is  not  in  the  most  highly 
licivilised  and  cultured  periods  that  architecture 
lhas  shown  the  greatest  predilection  for  shooting 
up  into  towers.  From  the  time  of  the  great 
initial  effort  at  Babel,  the  tower  has  been  more 
lor  less  the  result  of  a dissatisfaction  with  the 
Existing  state  of  things, — a desire  to  escape ; a 
[feeling  either  that  this  earth  was  very  insecure 
land  subject  to  violence,  and  that  a refuge  was 
desirable ; or  a feeling  that  earth  was  beneath 
Dur  care, — a thing  to  be  spurned  and  despised, 
land  consequently  architecture  took  the  up- 
springing  form  which  pointed  to  something 
higher.  The  first  of  these  influences  was  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  showed  itself  in  towers  of 
defence  and  offence  such  as  those  of  the 
IlMedicBval  families  of  North  Italy ; the  second 
was  a matter  of  expression  only,  and  showed 
tself  in  the  towers  and  spires  of  Gothic  eccle- 
siastical architecture.  There  is  another  influ- 
ence under  which  towers  have  become  fashion- 
able in  modern  times,  which  we  may  leave  for 
ihe  moment. 

With  the  tower  for  purposes  of  defence, 
noluding  those  of  outlook,  we  have  little  to  do 
n modern  times.  Cannon-shot  would  make 
short  work  of  them  in  the  first  capacity,  and 
heliograph  signals  and  balloons  have  superseded 
;hem  in  the  second  capacity.  Bat  the  tower, 
is  ameans  of  architectural  effect  and  expression, 
iwill  always  remain  an  important  element  in 
Architecture.  It  is  the  great  agent  for  giving 
(importance  to  buildings  otherwise  insignificant 
n appearance,  for  producing  variation  of  sky- 
line,  for  giving  effect  to  a building  when  seen 
irom  a distance,  and  even  for  enabling  it  to  be 
leen  from  a distance  at  all.  And  this  is  instinc- 
tively so  much  felt  that  modern  architects  and 
ibheir  clients  are  constantly  seeking  excuses  for 
introducing  a tower  even  when  the  practical 
3xigencies  of  the  building  would  hardly  have 
seemed  to  afford  the  least  hint  for  such  an 
addition. 

1 There  must  have  been  a radically  different 
ceeliug  on  this  point  in  the  days  when  what  we 
aow  call  Classic  architecture  grew  into  being. 
Even  the  Egyptian  pylons  and  pyramids  can 
hardly  be  called  towers  in  an  architectural 
sense ; and  when  columnar  architecture  was 
perfected  in  Greece,  these  features  had  no 
furthor  life,  and  no  representation  in  the 
features  of  Grecian  architecture.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  the  Greek  character,  which 
was  so  eminently  logical,  analytical,  marked  by 
common-sense  and  keen  msthetic  perception, 
but  with  little  or  nothing  of  aspiration,  that  in 
■heir  architecture  the  idea  of  upspringiDg  and 
rising  above  the  practical  level  of  building 
should  be  entirely  wanting.  So  completely  is 
this  the  case,  that  their  architecture  seems  even 
to  refuse  to  ally  itself  with  any  such  vertical 
3r  upspringing  feature,  and  the  few  efforts  that 
have  been  made,  as  in  some  modern  classical 
churches,  to  associate  tower  or  spire  with 
columnar  architecture  have  generally  proved 


failures,  sometimes  one  may  say  even  absurdities. 
This  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  association,  which 
has  never  accustomed  the  eye  to  such  a com- 
bination. It  is  the  result  of  the  completely  finite 
and  self-contained  character  of  Greek  columnar 
architecture,  which,  when  completed  with  its 
horizontal  entablature  members,  is  so  entirely 
without  any  suggestion  for  further  development 
upward  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  it  in  this 
way  except  by  either  placing  one  design  upon 
another  in  an  unconnected  and  arbitrary  man- 
ner, or  by  designing  a tower  building  which 
might  stand  beside  the  columnar  building  and 
harmonise  with  it  in  style,  but  which  could 
hardly  have  any  architectural  connexion  with  it. 

The  former  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
attempt  has  chiefly  been  made,  of  which  St. 
Pancras  tower  (the  church,  of  course,  not  the 
station)  is  the  most  typically  absurd  example. 
The  latter  attempt  has  seldom  been  deliberately 
made,  and  perhaps  never  with  entire  success  ; 
Wren,  of  course,  came  nearest  to  it,  and  some 
of  his  steeples  are  real  architectural  inventions 
in  this  way,  of  great  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness, though  even  in  these  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  problem  of  making  a tower, 
derived  from  essentially  horizontal  architecture, 
appear  quite  natural  or  inevitable,  has  been 
solved ; there  is  even  about  these  graceful 
compositions  too  much  the  appearance  of  com- 
position, of  forcibly  compelling  the  details  of 
the  style  into  a form  to  which  they  do  not 
naturally  lead. 

The  architectural  tower  of  Medimval  archi- 
tecture (as  distinguished  from  the  military 
tower),  probably  arose  in  the  first  instance  from 
practical  conditions.  It  was  the  bell  tower  of 
the  early  basilican  churches,  and  in  this  capacity 
had  generally  no  architectural  combination  with 
the  church,  but  merely  stood  beside  it.  And  in 
Italy,  a country  in  which  architectural  design 
and  construction  were  never  grasped  as  a whole, 
as  in  France,  Germany,  and  England  they  were, 
this  tradition  of  the  separate  tower  was  for  the 
most  part  retained,  and  the  tower  and  church 
never  grew  into  real  architectural  unity.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  general  retention  in 
Italy  of  forms  arising  out  of  Classic  architec- 
ture, aud  tho  marked  return  to  such  forms  at 
the  Renaissance.  In  an  architecture  where  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  horizontal ity  was  always 
maintained,  it  was  very  difficult  to  incorporate 
the  tower  with  the  rest  of  the  design  ; it  must 
inevitably  appear  rather  as  an  accompaniment 
than  an  integral  part  of  the  building. 

It  is,  however,  when  the  tower  combines  with 
the  building  that  its  real  value  as  a source  of 
architectural  expression  is  obtained.  And  as 
far  as  external  effect  is  concerned,  the  Medi- 
eval architects  reached  the  highest  and  most 
effective  use  of  the  tower  when  they  placed  it 
as  the  central  object  at  the  crossing  of  their 
groat  churches.  In  such  a position  the  tower 
seems  the  appropriate  culmination  of  the  whole  ; 
the  opposing  masses  of  building  on  its  four  sides 
give  it  ample  apparent  abutment  to  the  eye,  the 
sloping  lines  of  the  roofs  lead  up  to  it,  and  it 
forms  the  centre  and  crown  of  a pyramidal 
composition.  This  entirely  satisfactory  artistic 
effect  is,  however,  unfortunately  confined  to  the 
exterior.  When  we  look  at  the  interior,  and 
see  the  slight  mass  of  the  arcades  which  have 
to  receive  the  distributed  thrust  of  the  tower  j 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  seated,  so  to  speak, 
on  four  posts  at  its  four  angles,  the  narrow 
central  area  which  it  allows,  and  the  narrow 
funnel-like  opening  which  it  shows  above  the 
crossing  if  any  considerable  part  of  its  height 
is  left  open  to  view  from  within,  we  feel  that 
the  centre  tower  is  a mistake  for  internal 
effect,  and  that  we  either  lose  the  impression 
of  its  height  within  the  building,  or,  if  wo  retain 
that,  we  are  equally  impressed  with  its  narrow- 
ness. The  true  form  for  covering  the  crossing 
of  a church  is  the  dome  or  lantern,  since 
then  we  get  nearly  equal  value  internally  and 
externally,  and  gain  an  extension  or  widening 
of  the  floor-area  at  the  central  point  of  the  plan, 
just  where  it  is  wanted  for  effect  as  well  as  for 
convenience.  If  we  must  have  a tower  at  the 
centre,  then  it  is  best  to  treat  it  in  spire- form, 
the  spire  rising  the  moment  the  tower  is  clear 
of  the  roofs.  In  this  way  a greater  appearance 
of  lightness  at  least  is  produced,  more  suitable 
for  a feature  which  is  standing  upon  arches; 
and  moreover  as  the  spire  is  admittedly  a form 
for  external  effect  only,  there  is  the  less  feeling 
of  loss  of  spaoe  and  of  effeot  than  in  the  case  of 
a large  tower  which  encloses  much  space  within 
its  walls,  and  yet  does  so  in  a way  that  is  by  no 
means  available  for  internal  effect,  The  method 


of  crowning  the  central  feature  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  may  be  cited  as  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  consideration  for  internal  and  external 
effect  at  the  same  time  in  such  a feature ; the 
light  spire-like  treatment  of  the  exterior  being 
sufficient  to  give  it  architectural  prominence 
externally  without  hanging  any  undue  weight 
over  the  central  area.  This  feature,  it  is  true, 
scarcely  comes  under  tho  head  of  towers  ; we 
refer  to  it  as  an  instance  of  a treatment  more  suit- 
able to  all  the  conditions  of  a centre  crossing 
than  planting  a tower  upon  it,  though  perhaps 
nothing  can  equal  the  effect  of  the  tower  in  such 
a position  as  an  external  object,  if  we  dismiss 
from  our  consideration  the  interior  architec- 
ture. 

As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
central  position  of  a tower  either  in  a facade 
or  over  a crossing  produces  the  more  grandioso 
effect,  and  the  side  or  angle  position  the  most 
picturesque  effect.  As  a rule,  however,  nearly 
all  the  practical  conditions  are  adverse  to  the 
central  position  in  either  case.  When  planted 
on  a crossing,  the  necessity  of  free  space  and 
passage  under  the  tower  almost  inevitably 
results  in  its  having  a very  inadequate  sub- 
structure ; and  though  the  Norman  bhilders 
endeavoured  to  escape  this  practical  drawback 
by  their  grand  and  solid  pier  walls  (rather  than 
piers)  for  carrying  the  tower,  as  at  Tewkesbury 
and  elsewhere,  even  this  amount  of  substructure 
was  not  secured  without  encumbering  the 
interior  space  considerably.  And  when  a tower 
is  planted  in  the  oentre  of  a fatjade,  as  is  now 
a favourite  plan  in  town-hall  designs,  it  is  rarely 
that  this  is  achieved  without  interfering  with 
the  plan  of  the  front  portion  of  the  building 
more  or  less.  The  consciousness  of  this  difficulty 
produces  amusing  results  in  competition  drawings 
for  town-halls,  where  competitors  are  bo  often 
desirous  of  placing  an  effective  tower  in  the 
centre  of  their  front,  and  at  the  same  time 
carefully  avoid  showing  on  the  plan  any  piers 
which  would  materially  interfere  with  the 
rooms ; and  so  when  the  plan  comes  to  be 
examined  by  an  “ expert,”  it  is  found  that  these 
large  and  striking  towers  have  next  to  nothing 
to  stand  upon. 

From  these  practical  considerations  it  becomes 
pretty  evident  that  in  most  cases,  however  we 
may  admire  the  tower  as  a central  object  and 
climax  of  the  composition,  such  a position  is 
seldom  the  best  for  the  building  practically, 
and  that  the  best  result  in  regard  to  the  sum 
total  is  gained  rather  by  an  angle  position.  And 
there  are  certain  architectural  advantages  even 
in  such  a position,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  this,  that  when  at  an  angle  of  the  building  the 
tower  can  much  better  be  brought  up  straight 
from  the  ground  as  a complete  feature.  A 
centre  tower  cannot  be  so  treated  without  pro- 
ducing a central  projection  which  interferes 
with  the  apparent  length  of  the  facade ; it 
cannot  of  course  be  set  back  from  the  front, 
which  would  have  a very  bad  effect,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  marked  in  a powerful  manner  except 
by  considerable  projection  beyond  the  line  of 
the  building.  This  is  no  drawback  at  the  angle, 
but  it  is  so  in  the  centre.  There  is  the  option 
of  treating  the  tower  flush  with  the  main  line  of 
building,  and  not  disengaging  it  till  it  clears  the 
roof ; but  this  is  only  making  what  may  be 
called  half  a tower.  The  tower  should  connect 
itself,  of  course,  with  the  horizontal  stages  of 
the  main  building,  more  or  less,  or  it  will  appear 
too  isolated ; but  it  should  stand  out  as  a 
separate  feature  with  its  own  base,  otherwise  it 
becomes  only  an  addition  of  a semi-domestio 
type  ; picturesque,  but  wanting  in  grandeur  and 
dignity. 

Endless,  almost,  are  the  forms  and  character 
of  treatment  which  have  been  given  to  towers 
in  different  styles  of  building,  and  which  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  characterise  in  an 
article.  There  may,  however,  be  distinguished 
two  main  principles  of  treatment,  under  one  or 
other  of  which  most  towers  will  be  found  to 
oome.  There  is  that  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
tower  is  treated  as  a surface  for  decorative 
expression,  and  that  in  which  the  main  portion 
oonsists  of  a stalk  carrying  a more  or  less 
architecturally  treated  upper  stage.  The  first 
is  represented  by  such  a tower  as  that  over  the 
crossing  at  Lincoln,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  form 
usually  found  in  our  Medigeval  ohurch  towers  ; 
the  latter  is  represented  by  some  of  the  semi- 
Gothic  Italian  towers,  those  at  Verona  and  the 
well-known  one  at  Venice  : and  the  two  classes  of 
tower  are  found  nearly  side  by  side  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  method  in  which  they  are 
contrasted  in  that  admirably-designed  building 
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gives  the  true  cue  to  the  meaning  of  these 
two  classes  of  treatment.  The  first  is  the 
ornamental  or  expressional  tower,  the  latter  the 
practical  one.  Whenever  a tower  is  built  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  up  into  the  air  an  upper 
story  intended  for  some  special  practical  pur- 
pose, whether  for  outlook,  for  a clock,  for 
bells,  or  for  a head  of  water, ;then  the  true  archi. 
tectural  expression  of  such  a tower  is  that 
furnished  by  the  North  Italian  type  : a massive 
comparatively  unadorned  shaft,  the  object  of 
which  is  simply  to  carry  up  to  the  required 
height  the  working  stage  of  the  tower,  as  we 
may  call  it.  Such  a tower  need  not  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  in  any  way  inferior  in  archi- 
tectural effect  to  the  other  type  of  tower ; on 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  admirable  in  its  effect 
and  expression,  but  it  is  nevertheless  essentially 
a utilitarian  tower.  A tower  designed  for  this 
kind  of  object,  besides  being  kept  decidedly 
plain  for  the  greater  part  of  its  height,  usually 
leads  naturally  to  a treatment  involving  vertical 
lineB  and  a spreading  or  overhanging  upper 
stage.  The  tower  built  purely  for  pomp  and 
expression,  on  the  contrary,  almost  invariably 
and  inevitably  takes  the  form  of  a structure 
more  or  less  diminishing  or  falling  in  as  it  rises. 
The  extent  to  which  this  reduction  in  width 
should  be  carried  depends  a great  deal  upon  the 
nature  of  the  design  and  detail  of  the  tower ; 
but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  much 
better  to  err  in  deficiency  than  in  excess  in  this 
particular. 

We  alluded  above  to  a special  cause  which  has 
operated  to  bring  towers  into  fashion  again  in 
the  architecture  of  the  present  day  in  this 
country.  What  we  were  thinking  of  was  the 
great  prevalence  of  architectural  competitions 
for  almost  every  important  work.  The  aim  of 
every  competitor,  as  a rule,  is  to  cut  out  the 
others  by  producing  something  more  striking 
than  the  rest,  and  the  great  means  of  achieving 
this  is  by  the  introduction  of  big  towers.  The 
consequence  is  that  when  we  go  to  see  a set  of 
competition  drawings  for  almost  any  description 
of  important  building,  our  first  impression  is 
that  which  is  said  to  have  been  expressed  by  an 
eminent  judge  on  going  to  look  at  the  Law 
Courts  competition  designs,— “ I see  a great 
many  fine  towers,  but  where  are  the  courts  ? ” 
In  this  way  towers  are  forced  into  buildings 
where  they  are  not  required,  and  which  some- 
times would  even  look  better  without  them. 
The  usual  excuse  is  a clock,  which  in  such  a 
building  as  a Town-hall  is  a valid  excuse ; 
besides  which,  so  important  a building  as  a 
Town-hall  in  a large  city  may  even  have  its 
olaim  to  a tower  marking  the  main  entrance,  as 
a mere  matter  of  architectural  dignity,  even 
without  the  practical  excuse  of  the  clock.  But 
in  many  smaller  buildings  of  that  class,  or  of 
other  classes,  there  is  a determination  now  to 
have  towers  without  sufficient  reference  to 
reason  and  morality.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
architect  is  best  shown  when,  wishing  to  add 
to  his  building  the  unquestionably  fine  effect  of 
a great  tower,  he  can  so  manipulate  his  plan  and 
arrangement  as  not  only  to  turn  his  tower 
to  really  practical  purpose,  but  to  make  it  ap- 
pear as  if  this  purpose  were  really  best  served 
by  a tower,  and  that  the  feature  arose  natu- 
rally out  of  the  requirements  of  the  building. 
For  example,  if  we  remember  right,  one  or  two 
of  the  competitors  in  that  same  Law  Courts 
competition  made  a record  or  muniment  tower 
a feature  in  their  design ; and  this  was  a very 
fine  and  suitable  use  for  a tower,  providing 
nearly  unlimited  room  for  the  purpose  without 
orowding  up  the  ground,  and  in  a very  aastheti- 
cally  effective  manner,  as  showing  from  a dis- 
tance the  abode  of  the  historic  records  of  the 
country, — an  object  of  so  much  natural  interest 
to  its  inhabitants.  This  may  suggest  some  con- 
sideration as  to  what  are  the  conditions  under 
which  towers  may  be  introduced  in  our  modern 
oities  without  violation  of  suitability  or  of  true 
architectural  economy.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  a building  of  the  largest  class  and  of  the 
highest  public  importance  has  a right  to  a 
grand  tower  (if  that  be  the  feeling  of  the  archi- 
tect) at  its  principal  point,  merely  as  a source  of 
pompous  effect,  just  as  we  have  robes  at  a royal 
procession  or  reception  for  effect  alone,  and 
which  no  one  would  think  of  choosing  for 
his  wearing  as  mere  matter  of  convenience 
or  usefulness.  Other  buildings  of  semi-public 
or  official  character  are  at  present  often 
given  a tower,  or  something  approaching  to 
it,  with  little  or  no  pretence  of  reason,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  buildings,  the  ob- 
jects of  which  are  purely  business-like  and 


prosaic.  Churches  may  be  supposed  to  have  a 
traditional  right  to  towers,  though  in  the  case  of 
ordinary-sized  churches  where  the  building 
fund  is  limited,  it  seems  to  us  that  far  too 
large  a proportion  of  money  is  frequently  spent 
on  a tower,  which  might  have  been  much  more 
sensibly  employed  in  adding  to  the  comfort  of 
the  congregation  in  a practical  manner,  by  more 
comfortable  fittings,  aud  better  warming  and 
ventilation.  Apropos  of  this,  we  heard  one  day 
of  a blunt  criticism  on  this  subject  on  the  part 
of  a wealthy  inhabitant  of  a district  who  was 
applied  to  by  the  clergyman  of  the  neighbour- 
ing church  for  assistance  towards  completing 
the  tower,  and  was  told  in  reply  that  any  funds 
that  could  be  raised  would  be  better  expended 
in  paying  off  the  debt  on  the  building  “ than  in 
adding  a still  uglier  tower  to  an  already  ugly 
church.”  There  are,  perhaps,  not  a few 
instances  in  which  such  a criticism  might  apply 
both  on  economic  and  aesthetic  grounds.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  subject ; towers  to 
dwelling-houses  are  generally  regarded  by  the 
occupants  of  the  houses  as  a great  addition 
to  their  dignity,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
large  mansion  a tower  is  a great  advantage 
architecturally  as  a means  of  diversifying  the 
outline,  but  there  should  be  some  obvious  reason 
for  its  introduction  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
house,  either  as  a smoking-room,  a prospect 
tower,  or  an  access  to  part  of  the  roof.  This  it 
is  not  difficult  to  give  in  a house  of  large  dimen- 
sions, not  easy  in  a smaller  house ; and  the  so- 
called  towers  often  added  to  the  design  of  what 
are  in  fact  mere  boxes,  by  means  of  a purpose- 
less carrying  up  of  the  wall  and  the  super- 
position of  a mansarde  roof,  are  really  vulgarities 
of  domestic  architecture  which  Bhould  be  avoided 
if  there  is  good  taste  on  the  part  of  either 
architect  or  client.  There  is,  however,  one 
possible  way  in  which  domestic  ax'chitecture  in 
towns  might  furnish  the  most  natural  suggestion 
for  towers  carried  out  on  a perfectly  practical 
basis ; that  is,  in  the  event  of  houses  in  flats 
assuming  any  important  place  in  the  scheme  of 
our  domestic  town  architecture.  With  the 
modem  improvements  in  lifts  as  means  of 
vertical  progression,  it  might  be  perfectly 
practicable  and  practical  to  erect  something 
like  towers  of  Pisa  (not  leaning)  as  successive 
stages  of  dwellings,  affording  scope  for  really 
beautiful  architectural  effect  of  the  most  ornate 
description,  and  in  a manner  direotly  arising 
out  of  the  practical  conditions  of  the  building, 
so  that  we  might  thus  be  pleased  by  “ towered 
cities”  of  a different  type  from  those  indicated 
in  Milton’s  verse,  not  less  picturesque  and 
interesting,  and  suggesting  more  civilised 
associations,  the  towered  architecture  of  modern 
culture  and  social  economy  in  place  of  that  of 
Medimval  rapine. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grin- 
stead,  Dr.  Henry  Rogers,  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  on  Saturday  last,  the  18th  inst.,  and  inquiries 
have  shown  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand,  a 
bottle  which  had  contained  prussic  acid  being 
found  by  his  side,  a sad  ending  to  a somewhat 
singular  life.  Dr.  Rogers  had  travelled  much  and 
was  a man  of  considerable  acquirements,  reading 
with  ease  in  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  He  founded  a cottage  hospital  close  to 
his  then  residence  in  the  early  days  of  that 
movement,  and  assisted  Mr.  Chas.  Hill,  F.S.A., 
and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  establishing  the  East  Grinstead  Dis- 
pensary. At  Sackville  College,  where  he 
effected  many  improvements,  he  had  made  an 
interesting  collection  of  books,  prints,  and  relics 
connected  with  its  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  successor  may  have  taste  and  judgment  to 
preserve  the  collection.  What  led  to  the  fatal 
act  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Rogers  is  not  known 
to  us.  He  had  recently  lost  much  of  both 
eyesight  and  hearing,  and  was  possessed  by  a 
melancholy  idea  that  he  should  die  in  poverty  ; 
the  depression  may  have  become  too  great  to  be 
borne.  He  was  a lineal  descendant,  we  may  add, 
of  Theodore,  “ the  unfortunate  King  of  Corsica.” 


City  and  Guilds  Institute. — The  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Technical  Education  announce  the 
opening  of  their  technical  olasses  at  Cowper- 
street  School,  Finsbury.  An  inaugural  lecture, 
free,  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Ayrton,  on  Satur- 
day, November  1,  at  eight  p.m.,  on  “The  Im- 
provement Science  can  effect  in  our  Trades,  and 
in  the  Condition  of  our  Workmen.” 


= * 

THE  KITCHEN  AND  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION  OF  1879. 

Far  more  than  is  generally  admitted,  the  feel-  1 
ing  of  hesitation  to  which  that  most  eminent  of  n 
writers  on  the  science  of  the  kitchen,  Brillat-  :| 
Savarin,  confessed,  in  laying  before  the  world  his  In 
studies  on  a subject  he  considered  they  might  o 
treat  as  trivial,  a feeling  which  doubtless  only  too  (, 
successfully  prevented  Johnson  from  publishing 
that  promised  cookery-book  which  we  have  been  i 
assured  he  believed  himself  so  qualified  to  write,  ? 
far  more  than  is  generally  admitted,  such  senti-  ip 
ments  interfere  with  the  due  consideration  of  a ! 
subject  as  important  as  the  management  of  the  i 
kitchen,  on  the  manipulation  of  which  depends  i 
so  largely  the  happiness  of  our  existence.  It  is  ! 
too  often  the  custom  in  our  country  to  treat  the  i 
subject  as  one  specially  suited  for  the  display  of  > 
wit,  of  anecdote,  and  that  very  questionable  in 
but  much  respected  knowledge  of  certain  choice  ' 
dishes,  the  properly  pronounced  nomenclature  of  > 
which  pre-supposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  < 
French  language  and  the  French  capital.  Such,  -» 
at  least,  may  be  said  of  the  last  generation ; 
the  rising  generation  in  its  indifference  has  i 
fallen,  perhaps,  somewhat  into  the  opposite  .« 
extreme,  and  between  these  two  points  the  u 
question  is  left  to  the  discussion  of  the  ladies,  s i 
Not  but  what  the  columns  of  our  papers  are  :i 
constantly  occupied  by  lengthy  disquisitions  on  mi 
the  value  and  necessity  of  intelligence  in  the  i< 
kitchen,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  opening  of  ) 
some  branch  of  the  School  of  Cookery,  or  by  >; 
the  publication  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  n 
housekeepers’  manuals  which  now  often  appear  i|j 
in  the  most  serious  publishers’  lists. 

While  we  in  England  are  showing  an  evident  v 
desire  that  our  kitchen  economy  and  our  know-  vi: 
ledge  of  the  art  of  cookery  may  be  improved,  Ci 
our  neighbours  the  French,  it  is  impossible  to  tl 
deny,  cannot  be  said  to  hold  the  same  position  >p 
that  they  did  a generation  ago.  Even  they  ijj 
themselves  complain  of  this  decadence,  and  i 
hail, — Oh,  shades  of  Careme  and  Company !— the  v 
formation  of  a school  of  cookery  in  Paris ; and  n 
yet  never  has  intelligence  been  more  brought  to  ti 
bear  upon  the  various  necessaries  and  utensils  1: 
in  use  in  the  kitchen. 

Far  greater  importance  and  consideration  may  i; 
yet  be  given  to  the  question  of  its  management  oil 
than  has  heretofore  been  accorded  to  the  j 
question,  and  among  the  many  errors  which 
afflict  human  society,  to  the  injury  of  the  r 
family,  few  may  be  mentioned  as  more  fatal  r 
than  the  habitual  custom  of  classing  the  opera-  f|| 
tions  of  the  kitchen  among  the  purely  material  a] 
cares  of  the  household,  and  hence  abandoning  i!i 
them  entirely  to  mercenary  hands.  It  is  not  c i 
our  intention  to  open  a discussion  between  the  Hi 
materialists  and  the  spiritualists  in  the  matter  tj 
of  pots  and  pans  ; but  it  is  a truism,  and  there-  '(I 
fore  requires  no  demonstration,  that  we  can  a 
alone  live  by  eating,  and  without  life  neither  el 
sensation  nor  thought  can  exist.  We  must,  mi 
therefore,  eat  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to  work.  1 ' 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  good  and  bad  quality  t 
of  the  food,  possessing  a direct  influence  on  the  1 
system,  the  brain,  and  the  heart,  act  also  on  our  n 
sentiments,  our  ideas,  and  our  actions,  as  a 
fertile  or  poor  soil  influences  the  growth  of  the  11 
plant.  Cultivation  has  changed  the  simple  into  i'p 
a double  flower ; its  different  mode  of  feeding  tl 
has  changed  the  wild  cat  into  the  domestic  cat.  a 

As  each  family,  therefore,  esteems  it  a matter 
of  interest  to  preserve  in  good  health  all  its  il 
members,  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity  to  i 
seriously  consider  the  management  of  the  .1 
kitchen  by  aiding  in  every  possible  manner  all  : 
the  material  and  moral  advantages  which  result  tr 
from  personal  supervision ; and  once  let  it  be  i 
understood  that  extravagance  profits  no  one,  oj 
and  a first  and  important  step  will  have  been  :> 
made.  J] 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  no  industrial  1 
exhibition  could  open  in  Paris  without  a large  ! 
share  of  its  space  being  devoted  to  the  kitchen.  >: 
The  Great  Exhibition  of  last  year  afforded  I 
visitors  the  opportunity  of  judging  the  kitchen  i 
appliances  of  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  thousand  others 
attractive  novelties,  it  can  be  easily  understood 
how  so  apparently  familiar  a feature  received, 
but  a scanty  share  of  its  due  attention.  In  this  1 
year’s  Exhibition  at  the  Palace  de  l’Industrie,  r 
though  we  are,  unfortunately,  unable  to  com- 1 
pare  the  exhibits  of  several  foreign  countries,  i 
it  is  an  easier  task  to  take  into  consideration  i 
the  different  culinary  appliances  which,  onlyi 
within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  brought  i 
before  the  public ; and  such  a study  is  not  alone  c 
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i interesting  to  the  housekeeper,  but  merits  the 
1 1 attention  of  the  practical  man  and  the  architect, 
B who,  in  the  present  day,  it  may  be  observed, 
sometimes  seems  scarcely  disposed  to  sufficiently 
consider,  in  the  interest  of  his  clients,  this  im- 
i portant  feature  of  the  household,  in  which  too 
i often  traditionary  and  very  questionable  cus- 
: : toms  are  continued. 

! Apart  from  its  recognised  importance,  the 
i kitchen  has,  with  some,  and  very  properly,  a 
| fascination  entirely  separate  from  its  usual  inte- 
1 rest.  We  know  of  more  than  one  great  house 
i in  England  where  the  kitchen  is  daily  visited, 
I not  alone  by  the  mistress,  but  by  the  master, 
who  inspects  there  the  menu  of  the  day,  and 
who  gathers  from  the  head-cook  the  bones  for 
i his  favourite  dogs  after  their  long  walk.  We 
all  remember  in  our  youth  the  attractiveness 
of  the  lower  regions,  and  the  brightness  and 
;r  order  of  the  dresser  and  the  mantel-shelf  when 
work  was  over ; and  when  we  read  of  those 
i kitchens  of  the  old  abbeys  through  which  a 
river  would  be  diverted,  bringing  with  its 
i stream  the  fish  for  the  abbot’s  table,  and  look 
j i back  in  our  museums  at  the  maguificent  uten- 
sils used  in  those  early  days;  when  we  refleot 
' i how  much  interest  we  all  take  in  the  results  of 
W the  kitchen  manipulations,  we  are  inclined  to 
it  think  that  we  do  not  pay  anything  like  sufficient 
H attention  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  kitchen  to 
ai  architectural  consideration. 

U A problem  which,  before  considering  the 
supply  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  good  venti- 
;Ji  lation  and  ample  light,  so  essential  to  the  gas- 
o-  tronomic  manipulation,  presents  itself  to  tho 
Dl  thoughtful  architect,  is  the  position  of  the 
kitchen ; separated,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
i'? nected,  with  the  rest  of  the  house  to  render  both 
3i  tho  service  and  the  personal  supervision  easy, 

■ and  yet  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  kitchen 
odours  reaching  the  dwelling-i-ooms.  We  in 
li  England  almost  invariably  place  our  kitchens  in 
0)  the  lower  parts  of  the  house, — a system  which 
tti  also  prevails,  wherever  practicable,  in  France, 
)(  and  in  Italy  and  America, — with  what  conse- 
quence often  to  the  nerves  of  sensitive  people, 
i and  always  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  our 
n servants,  is  only  too  well  known.  In  some  rare 
st  cases  the  kitchen  may  be  found  at  the  top  of  the 
j<!  house,  by  which  means  no  odours  can  enter  the 
1 dwelling-rooms,  but  the  difficulties  of  service 
are  by  this  means  increased.  It  may,  however, 

I be  said  in  favour  of  this  little-tried  system 
G(  that  the  modern  use  of  the  lift  has  greatly 
oi  facilitated  this  position  of  the  kitchen. 

[ In  French  houses,  where  the  “ flat  system  ” is 
so  universally  adopted,  kitchen  and  dwelliug- 
r i rooms  are  all  on  the  same  floor,  and,  let  it  be 
i said  to  the  credit  of  the  French  architects,  tho 
>:i  kitchen,  when  well  kept,  is  not  the  least  attrac- 
' tive  of  the  features  of  the  Parisian  appartement. 
i'  Where  such  a plan  is  feasible,  and  with  due 
s i care  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the 
j ; house  of  bad  smells,  the  kitchen  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  dining-room  offers  many  advantages, 
both  for  the  ease  of  the  service,  the  greater 
: ; certainty  of  personal  supervision,  and  the  jxerfec- 
'i  tion  of  the  condition  in  which  the  food  is  placed 
on  the  table. 

And  now,  after  thus  only  too  hastily  touching 
on  this  important  question  of  the  position  of 
: the  kitchen,  let  us  pass  in  review  some  of  the 
: i various  systems  and  culinary  appliances  exhi- 
i bited  in  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie.  Within  a 
i few  years  the  very  general  use  of  gas  has 
surprisingly  simplified  the  management  of  the 
kitchen,  but  now  the  aid  of  steam  has  come  to 
further  assist  the  housekeeper,  though,  let  it  be 
> said,  more  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  large 
establishments  than  for  the  small  family  circle. 
With  the  use  of  steam  there  is  no  longer  any 
: need  for  the  range,  fireplace,  calorifer,  or  stove  ; 
all  that  is  visible  is  a line  of  pots  of  various 
sizes  suspended  to  a number  of  slender  columns. 
In  the  adjacent  room  is  placed  the  steam  gene- 
rator, put  into  communication  with  the  pots  by 
means  of  two  pipes  which  pass  under  the  floor, 
i One  of  these  pipes  receives  the  steam,  the  other 
takes  it  back,  and  thus  the  temperature  round 
the  cauldron  is  constantly  maintained,  and  each 
moment  increased  in  this  circular  movement  of 
the  heated  Bteam ; the  mechanism,  in  fact, 

1 greatly  resembles  the  human  system,  the  ma- 
1 chine  not  unfittingly  representing  the  heart,  and 
the  pipes  the  artei-ies  and  veins  leading  the 
blood  to  and  bringing  it  away  from  the  lungs. 
In  such  a kitohen  may  be  seen  boiling  gently 
huge  cauldrons  containing  many  gallons  of 
liquid,  without  any  fire  being  visible.  The  large 
pot-lid  opens  and  shuts,  and  remains  at  any 
desix-ed  angle  without  any  difficulty  by  means 
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of  a counterpoise  to  which  it  is  attached,  while 
the  whole  cauldron  can  be  turned  down  on 
its  pivots,  to  be  inspected  or  emptied,  by  a 
child,  so  easy  is  its  action.  Steam  cookery 
becomes  especially  advantageous  when  more 
than  200  or  300  persons  have  to  be  fed,  and 
this  advantage  naturally  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  food  supplied.  Nothing  shows 
more  the  utility  of  this  system  of  cooking  by 
steam  than  the  ease  with  which  a dinner  for 
3,000  persons  can  be  prepared,  with  an  immense 
saving  of  combustible  and  service,  only  a few 
hands  being  necessary  to  manage  the  pots.  In 
some  of  the  many  religious  establishments 
abroad,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  able  them- 
selves to  cook  for  their  convent  and  for  a large 
number  of  pensioners  ; while  in  more  than  one 
penitentiary  the  childi’en  do  their  own  cooking 
by  the  aid  of  steam.  It  would  seem,  in  fact, 
that  the  invention  (for  such  it  fairly  may  be 
called)  came  from  the  convent,  and,  being  used 
throughont  the  many  religious  communities  of 
France,  was  eventually  adopted  in  the  barracks 
for  the  cookery  of  the  army ; and  at  the  present 
moment  the  perfected  system  which  the  engi- 
neer, Egrot,  exhibited  last  year,  and  now  exhi- 
bits at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  is  in  use  in 
numerous  commercial  and  private  establish- 
ments, manufactories,  hotels,  and  restaurants. 

After  steam  comes  undoubtedly  gas,  the  use 
of  whioh  is  now  being  rapidly  adopted,  thanks 
to  the  many  ingenious  and  far  from  costly  stoves 
which  the  various  rival  inventors  have  placed 
befoi*e  tho  public,  and  advertisements  of  which 
our  own  columns  contain.  The  cleanliness  and 
handiness,  the  ease  of  its  management,  have  long 
recommended  gas,  and  the  old  objection  which 
existed  during  its  first  application,  of  imparting 
a flavour  to  the  food  cooked  by  it,  has  now  been 
completely  obviated.  A kitchen  gas-stove  is 
now  placed  within  the  power  of  the  most  modest 
purse,  and  certainly  its  advantage,  whether  for 
boiling,  roasting,  grilling,  or  what  not,  cannot 
be  too  highly  spoken  of. 

With  the  use  of  gas,  to  mention  its  various 
applications  to  the  manipulations  of  the  kitchen, 
in  the  ingenious  automatic  roasting-jacks,  and 
other  inventions  here  exhibited,  would  require 
more  space  than  lies  at  our  disposal.  In  the 
midst  of  such  general  spread  of  the  use  of  gas, 
the  epicures  of  the  past  may  pull  wry  faces, 
and  Bigh  for  the  blazing  wood-fire  of  their  youth, 
but  the  practical  age  has  discovered  that  time 
is  indeed  mouey,  and  economy  is  gain.  The 
days  are  gone  by  when  the  exquisite  taste  of 
the  gastronome  could  detect  in  the  venison  the 
improper  flavour  of  the  floated  wood  before  which 
the  tempting  haunch  has  been  roasted. 

But  in  this  matter  of  economy,  the  poor  have 
it  but  rarely  in  their  power  to  use  gas,  while 
among  the  rich  there  still  continue  to  exist 
many  fervent  adherents  to  the  old  faith,  and 
who  refuse  to  patronise  gas  as  a cooking  agent. 
For  both  of  these  may  be  recommended  the 
interminable  list  of  cast-iron  kitchen-ranges, — 
probably  so  called  from  their  extraordinary 
property  of  “ ranging  ” from  the  lowest  and 
most  accessible  of  prices  to  the  apparently 
most  exorbitant,  but  whose  appliances  are 
certainly  fascinating.  When  the  range  which 
is  so  commonly  used  in  England  and  America  is 
carefully  kept  at  a moderate  heat,  it  forms 
as  admirable  a cooking-appliance  as  can  be 
imagined,  but  the  ease  with  which  it  lends 
itself  in  unintelligent  and  cai’eless  hands  to  the 
most  reckless  extravagance  in  fuel  forms  one  of 
its  chief  demerits.  And  here  a word  may  not 
not  be  out  of  place  on  this  important  question  of 
economy  of  fuel,  the  disregard  of  which  forms 
so  marked  a contrast  between  the  English  and 
American,  and  the  French  or  Italian  household. 

The  coal-bill  of  the  English  family  is  always 
a formidable  item,  and  the  replenishing  of  the 
too-often  ill-constructed  and  unhealthily  situ- 
ated coal-cellar,  is  a matter  of  apparently  con- 
stant recui’rence.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  in 
summer  as  in  winter,  in  our  moderate-sized 
middle-class  houses,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
hear  the  sturdily- wielded  kitchen-poker  violently 
raking  out  the  range  or  stove,  pi’eparatory 
to  the  piling  on  of  fresh  combustible ; this 
noisy  process,  it  is  stated,  being  necessary  for 
the  making  up  of  a bright  red  fii’e  for  meal- 
time. Volumes  of  ill-consumed  smoke  naturally 
accompany  this  process,  charging  the  atmo- 
sphei’e  with  its  unburnt  and  hence  wasted 
carbon,  and  requiring  the  periodical  visit  of  the 
sweep,  while,  from  the  difficulty  of  its  being 
lighted,  the  fire  is  sedulously  kept  up  all  day, 
whether  wanted  or  not.  Such  is  the  habitual 
procedure  in  the  English  kitchen. 
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Abroad,  suoh  a system  would  ill  agree  with 
the  thrifty  habits  of  the  natives.  There,  the 
use  of  charcoal  is  almost  universal,  and  attended 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Putting 
Italy  aside,  and  the  country  villages  of  France 
and  Belgium,  in  all  of  which  still  reign  the 
archaic  hearth  and  its  lavish  expenditure  of 
picturesque  and  imperfect  logs,  we  speak  of 
the  ordinary  Parisian  kitchen, — such  a kitchen 
as  is  to  be  found  in  every  appartement,  from 
the  smallest  rented  to  the  highest.  There  the 
stove,  placed  in  a room  the  size  of  which 
naturally  depends  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
house  or  rather  flat,  is  a simple  tile-stove, 
furnished  with  a certain  number  of  holes,  each 
of  which  has  its  grating  and  its  ash-box,  two  or 
three  holes  for  the  ordinary  pots,  one  large  hole 
for  the  national  pot-au-feu,  a long  oblong  hole 
for  the  fish-pot,  or  the  iron  or  what  not. 
Underneath  the  stove,  or  wherever  convenience 
suggests,  is  placed  the  box  or  other  appliance 
to  contain  the  charcoal,  than  which,  dirty  as  it 
is  in  appearance,  nothing  is  hygienioally  cleaner  ; 
the  lighting  of  the  fire  is  the  simplest  possible 
process,  by  the  aid  of  a few  scraps  of  rosined 
stick  or  paper  and  the  bellows.  The  first 
smoke  and  fumes  are  carried  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  in  four  or  five  minutes’  time 
one  has  at  one’s  disposal  a cherry-red  fire, 
such  as  with  coal  requires  much  space,  labour, 
and  waste  to  attain.  The  cost  is  trifling  in  the 
fuel;  there  is  no  smoke,  no  pots  consequently 
blackened ; no  soot ; no  food  spoiled  by  the 
gaseous  flavour  of  a flary  coal.  The  fire  once 
made  use  of,  if  necessary,  is  almost  instan- 
taneously put  out  by  a special  oover,  or,  if  it  is 
required,  kept  on  at  small  cost  either  by  fresh 
charcoal  or  by  tho  aid  of  a machine-made  fuel, 
termed  charbon  de  Paris,  a mixture  of  charcoal 
dust  and  earth,  and  such  as  is  largely  used 
under  another  name,  if  we  mistake  not,  on  all 
our  railway  lines.  The  facility  with  which  the 
tile-stove  can  be  kept  clean,  a damp  sponge 
being  only  necessary  to  wipe  away  any  dirt ; its 
agreeable  effect  when  alight,  its  unobtrusive 
utility,  its  cheapness  in  the  first  place,  the 
small  space  it  takes  up,  never  fail  to  charm  the 
foreigner  who  is  fortunate  enough  in  residing  in 
the  capital,  to  be  able  to  leave  his  h6tel  and  take 
an  appartement.  With  the  invariable  adjunot 
of  the  sink,  and  a constant  flow  of  water,  in  the 
newer  houses,  for  it  is  chiefly  in  these  that  such 
kitchens  as  we  describe  * are  to  be  found,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  shelves,  a cupboard,  a Bafe, 
and  other  conveniences,  a French  kitchen  offers 
a contrast  to  the  ordinary  English  kitchen  with 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  insular 
Britisher  not  to  be  struck. 

We  have  been  led  far  from  the  Exhibition  and 
its  kitchen  exhibits : suffice  it  to  say,  that  of 
such  stoves  as  those  we  have  above  mentioned 
there  are  not  a few  examples,  all  at  very 
moderate  rates,  from  li.  upwards  ; of  cast-iron 
stoves  burning  coal  and  coke,  also  at  very 
reasonable  rates,  there  are  a number,  all  ex- 
cellent and  worthy  recommendation;  indeed, 
the  patriotic  housekeeper  who  knows  the  ex- 
pense of  the  regulation  English  kitchen-range 
would  ,be  sorely  tempted,  if  she  were  on  the 
point  of  furnishing  her  new  home,  by  the  small- 
priced,  large,  and  serviceable  ranges  shown  in 
the  French  Exhibition  at  present  opeu.  In  all 
modesty,  we  would  advise  our  stove  and  kitchen 
range  makers  to  carefully  keep  an  eye  on  their 
foreign  competitors,  who  at  any  moment  might 
take  from  them  a large  portion  of  their,  even  as 
it  is,  hard-won  profits.  Many  years  since  an 
eminent  manufacturer  in  this  important  branch 
of  our  commerce,  assured  us  that  it  was  but 
British  prejudice  and  want  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  our  neighbours  that  prevented  the  Eng- 
lish public  from  using  only  foreign  stoves. 
Since  then,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  im- 
provement has  Bteadily  progressed  in  the  trade 
of  each. 

The  petroleum  stoves,  which  have,  within 
almost  a few  months,  been  so  gx-eatly  perfected 
as  to  enable,  for  example,  a piece  of  bread  to  be 
toasted  above  their  flame  without  the  slightest 
disagreeable  flavour  being  imparted  ; the  innu- 
merable spirit-lamps  and  portable  cooking- 
machines,  which  so  exactly  suit  the  foreign 
mode  of  life ; the  patent  coffee-pots ; the  small 
and  costless  stoves,  by  which,  even  with  the 
use  of  charcoal,  can  be  roasted  whole  joints 
and  fowls  as  well  as  by  the  open  sea-coal  or 
wood-fire ; and  the  hundred  other  appliances, 
not  neglecting  the  very  impracticable  apparatus 

* An  excellent  dinner  for  ten  or  twelve  people  can  be 
easily  prepared  in  such  a kitchen  little  more  than  6 ft. 
square. 
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which  figured  bo  conspicuously  at  laat  year  s 
Exhibition,  and  here  is  relegated  to  a forgotten 
corner,  for  concentrating  and  utilising  the  sun  s 
rays  —when  they  are  to  bo  found,— should  all 
be  noticed  by  the  visitor. 

Arrived  at  this  point,  with  so  many  inventions 
for  the  benefit  of  both  rich  and  poor,  it  may  be 
asked  what  has  become  of  the  joyous  old 
kitchen  of  the  past,  and  its  huge  fireplace,  in 
which  crackled  and  spluttered  under  the 
blackened  and  antique  pot  on  the  still  blacker 
hook,  the  old  logs  lighting  up  the  barely- 
decipherable  arms  or  the  allegorical  emblem  of 
the  old  fire-plate,  glistening  on  the  polished 
dogs,  and  flashing  in  the  lustred  glaze  of  the 
quaint  Dutch  tiles  ? All  has  passed  away,  and  with 
it  the  old  ingleside  and  circle  of  friends  and 
relations  that  gathered  round  the  blaze,  while 
the  wind  and  the  rain  or  the  snow  whistled  and 
drove  against  the  ill-shut  casement  and  the 
rattling  doors.  Those  days  have  passed  and  now 
we  demand  in  their  place  the  even  wider-spread 
application  of  the  teachings  of  science  to  our  art 
and  to  our  industry. 


BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 

Coursing  due  north,  the  traveller,  after 
leaving  Newcastle,  may  know  no  stoppage  till 
he  hears  the  name  of  the  old  Border  town  ring 
in  his  ears,  and  a confused  army  of  little  lights 
is  scattered  about,  if  it  be  night,  whilst  the 
daytime  gives  him  passing  glimpses  of  where 
“ gloom  the  dark  broad  seas  ” such  as  Ulysses 
knew,  of  the  villages  that  lie  low  on  the  shore, 
and  of  the  wonderful  viaducts  and  bridges  that 
lurk  about  the  borders  of  the  two  countries. 
Berwick  is  one  of  the  towns  which  are  decaying 
to  some  extent  in  importance,  but  which  cannot 
be  obliterated.  Rail  at  Berwick  as  you  will  for 
its  electoral  corruption,  or  point  to  its  compara- 
tive want  of  trade,  and  the  memories  of  its  past 
reproach  you.  The  old  royal  borough  has  inte- 
rest for  all  who  know  its  value  in  the  past, — its 
antiquity,  its  associations,  the  fights  it  has  seen, 
the  tokens  of  its  strength,— all  give  to  Berwick 
an  importance  its  size  would  not  entitle  it  to. 
It  is  to  a large  extent  unchanging,  though 
changing;  like  its  Tweed,  its  components  are 
renewed,  but  its  total  knows  little  variance  from 
age  to  age.  You  enter  its  still  streets,  and  you 
feel  as  if  you  had  stepped  into  a past  century, — 
as  if  you  had  gone  back  into  the  locality  of  one 
of  the  towns  in  Scott’s  novels, — and  till  you  leave 
the  town  you  retain  the  idea.  How  largely  the 
description  of  Berwick  in  the  past  would  serve 
for  that  of  the  present  may  be  in  part  indi- 
cated, and  in  the  process  the  points  of  diver- 
gence may  be  shortly  traced. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  town,  “of  Saxon  or 
Teutonic  origin,”  an  ancient  Scots’  town,  then 
a free  one,  then  a bone  contended  for  often  and 
dropped  ever  aud  anon  in  the  fight, — forty  years 
ago  Berwick-on-Tweed  was  losing  its  claims  to 
remembrance  as  a warlike  place.  The  gates 
and  drawbridge  still  stood,  the  “ cannon  had  for 
some  time  been  removed  to  Leith.”  The  ruined 
castle  was  the  principal  object  of  attraction  to 
the  antiquary  in  the  town.  The  fine  bridge  of 
hewn  stone  is  indicated,  with  its  many  pillars 
and  their  outlets.  The  corporation  was  com- 
posed of  mayor,  recorder,  bailiff,  and  burgesses, 
whilst  the  burgess-elected  aldermen  were  life 
magistrates.  It  had  two  members,  returned  by 
699  eleotors.  Its  trade  was  of  salmon,  and  in 
grain  ; and  it  was  a bonded  port  for  “ timber, 
wines,  and  colonial  produce,”  as  often  were  then 
“ prosperous  commercial  seaports  ” like  itself. 
The  flat-roofed  Gothic  church  is  described,  and 
in  addition  there  were  the  “high  meeting-house 
and  the  low  meeting-house,”  two  chapels  for  the 
United  Associate  Synod,  and  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Catholic  chapels.  It  had  its  valuable 
schools,  a newspaper,  and  its  inhabitants 
numbered  8,920  in  1831  for  the  parish,  the 
number  for  the  borough  being  13,801.  Tweed- 
mouth  had  its  extensive  iron-foundry,  and 
“ railway  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  coal- 
mines,” whilst  Spittal  was  “chiefly  inhabited 
by  fishermen  and  colliers,”  and  a railroad  is 
described  as  “running  through  the  main  street.” 
In  those  days  the  one  bank  was  that  of  Batson, 
Berry,  & Co. ; there  were  many  fishmongers ; a 
couple  of  linen-weavers  lingered  ; and  a good 
many  nail-makers.  The  custom-house  had  a 
staff  of  four  ; there  were  seven  coaches  passing 
through  the  town,  and  many  carriers  called 
there;  whilst  “regular  traders”  sailed  and 
called  on  the  passage  between  Hull,  Newcastle, 
and  Leith ; and  the  Berwiok  Shipping  Co.’s 
vessels,  six  in  number,  sailed  twice  a week  in 


summer  to  London.  In  these  facts  is  outlined 
the  Berwick  of  forty  years  ago,  and  many  of 
them  still  hold  good  as  describing  the  town  of 
our  own  time. 

The  extent  of  the  borough  is  now  7,018  acres  ; 
the  population  at  the  last  census  was  13,282,  so 
that  the  borough,  as  a whole,  has  known  a slight 
declension ; the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
at  the  same  period  2,102 ; and  it  still  returns 
its  two  members, — the  number  of  the  electors 
being  1,336  in  1871,  and  1,348  at  the  latest 
period  for  which  we  have  returns,— 1877.  It  is 
comparatively  a rich  place, — the  property  and 
profits  assessed  to  the  income-tax  under  the 
several  heads  being  in  the  total  about  162,000£. 
It  is  not  a large  shipping  port, — some  twenty- 
three  vessels  entering  yearly,  only  of  a tonnage 
of  6,407, — to  foreign  countries ; whilst  the  home 
trade  makes  the  total  about  261  vessels  and  the 
tonnage  32,339.  There  belong  to  the  port 
twenty-six  vessels, — three  of  them  steamers, — 
of  a total  tonnage  of  2,213.  But  in  addition 
Berwick  is  a great  fishing  port, — owning  510 
boats  registered  under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act, 
and  requiring  2,245  men  and  boys  to  work  them. 
Shipbuilding  is  still  carried  on  at  the  old  port, — 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  being 
in  a recent  year  two  vessels  of  278  tons  in  the 
aggregate.  The  coal-mines  of  the  district  still 
yield  their  output,  but  it  is  comparatively  small ; 
and  the  subsidiary  industries  of  the  town,  the 
port,  and  the  district  have  to  a large  extent  un- 
changed during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  in 
the  period  over  which  the  comparison  referred 
to  is  drawn.  There  was  down  to  a very  recent 
period  little  or  no  attempt  to  develop  the  in- 
dustries of  the  port,  and  thus  the  town  dragged 
its  trade  along, — falling  back  in  the  race  as 
other  boroughs  and  ports  developed  themselves. 

There  has  been  a slight  change  in  the  grim 
old  Border  town  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
for  the  better.  It  has  shaken  off  Borne  of  the 
evil  habits  it  had  acquired,  and  especially  in 
electoral  matters.  It  is  acquiring  at  the  present 
time,  in  its  district,  fresh  railway  facilities,  and 
there  is  much  more  evident  than  there  was 
an  intention  to  make  the  most  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  town.  But  it  is  also  certain 
that  Berwick  lacks  some  of  the  pre-requisites  for 
great  and  rapid  growth ; and  without  a very 
large  addition  to  its  resources  and  its  trading 
facilities,  the  dry  rot  that  had,  through  age  and 
infirmity,  entered  into  it  will  prevent  at  least 
any  marked  growth.  It  is,  without  some  great 
commercial  cause,  difficult  to  overcome  the 
tendencies  to  decay  in  ancient  towns,  and  to 
this  rule  the  exceptions  are  few.  1-f  this 
dictum  bethought  a harsh  one  it  may  be  readily 
justified,  and  in  the  case  in  point  its  truth  may 
be  proved  by  an  industrial  map  of  the  kingdom. 
There  are  few  industrial  tokens  in  or  about 
Berwick  except  those  that  have  been  thus 
shortly  indicated,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
does  not  seem  any  very  marked  tendency  to 
plant  new  ones.  The  town  should  be  the  centre 
of  a vast  agricultural  and  fishing  district,  and 
its  position  on  the  great  northern  route  should 
benefit  it  materially  ; but  of  recent  years  these 
advantages  have  not  been  made  the  most  of, 
although  in  this  respect  there  is  a change  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  partly  forced  upon  the  old  town,  for  to  stand 
still  is  to  fall  back  in  the  race  now-a-days, — a 
maxim  applicable  to  communities  as  well  as  to 
individuals.  Berwick  needs  to  take  heart,  and 
to  develop  its  own  advantages,  — to  cultivate 
both  land  and  sea, — to  introduce  scientific  im- 
provements into  its  fishing  industries,  and  to 
make  itself  more  known  as  a centre  for  agri- 
culturists. It  needs,  moreover,  that  its  local 
governors  should  energetically  use  their  influ- 
ence for  the  well-being  of  their  borough  in 
sanitary,  social,  and  industrial  matters,  and  with 
this  the  future  of  Berwick  would  be  more 
prosperous  than  the  past  has  been,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  repute  of  the  famous  old  Border 
town. 


Hartshead — The  restoration  of  the  Norman 
church  at  Hartshead,  Yorkshire,  has  been  decided 
upon,  and  the  work  is  to  be  entrusted  to  Mr. 
W.  S.  Barber,  architect,  Halifax.  It  is  stated 
that  none  of  the  ancient  work,  nor  of  the  well- 
preserved  old  oak,  will  suffer  by  the  restoration. 
The  old  roof  and  the  fine  oaken  pews  will  be 
untouched,  and  respect  will  be  shown  for  the 
ancient  monuments  which  it  is  essential  should 
be  preserved.  The  expense  of  restoring  the 
chancel  will  be  borne  by  the  lay  impropriator, 
Sir  George  Armytage,  bart. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 


The  recent  strikes  in  the  building  trade  have,  I 
it  can  easily  be  imagined,  been  the  chief  souroe  : 
of  interest  in  the  professional  world  here.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  week  no  little  apprehension  ,\ 
was  felt  at  the  announcement  that  these  were 
only  the  precursors  of  a sudden  cessation  of 
work  on  the  part  of  all  'the  branches  of  the  i 
trade,  and  that  the  stone-carvers,  the  rough-  ; 
casters,  the  painters,  the  plumbers,  and  the  i 
locksmiths  were  all  about  to  demand  an  aug-  i 
mentation  of  wages.  Fortunately,  however, 
this  proves  to  a great  extent  untrue,  though  it 
is  feared  that  such  a proceeding  is  alone  a 
matter  of  time.  An  important  meeting  was  i 
held  in  the  course  of  the  week  by  the  joiners,  1 
who  have  now  definitely  struck,  and  in  which  i 
firmness  in  their  demands  was  enjoined  on  all 
the  members  out  on  strike.  It  would  appear  ■! 
that  the  masters  have  agreed  to  the  increase  of 
wages,  but  energetically  express  their  right  to  > 
retain  the  power  of  putting  out  their  work,  and 
paying  every  fortnight.  The  joiners  declare  it 
that  they,  of  all  the  trades  employed  by  the  i 
builder,  are  the  hardest  worked,  and  therefore  ij 
comparatively  the  worst  paid.  The  position,  as  i , 
we  write  these  lines,  has  not  as  yet  changed,  ,i, 
and  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  some  days  u 
before  any  arrangement  is  made.  It  cannot  be  i 
too  deeply  regretted  that  such  a misunderstand-  • 
ing  should  have  arisen,  and  whenever  these  )| 
strikes  occur,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  >. 
many  burning  questions  connected  with  the  )1 
relations  between  the  employers  and  the  >; 
employed  never  fail  to  be  unsatisfactorily  n 
discussed. 

Whether  the  men  are  wise,  even  as  respects  u 
themselves,  in  striking,  is  a question  which  can  i i 
scarcely  admit  of  discussion;  though  the  work-  -n 
man  may  gain  momentarily,  his  fellows  soon  i;i 
obtain  an  increase,  and  the  old  relative  position  li, 
is  reached  with  the  additional  inconvenience  of  f 
a rise  in  the  price  of  necessities.  The  immediate  an 
effect  of  the  recent  strikes  in  the  building  trade  aji 
in  Paris  will  shortly  be  felt  in  the  rise  of  rents,  , 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  proprietors  3j) 
to  avoid,  and  so  in  course  of  time  the  workmen  J 
will  only  suffer  through  their  want  of  thought.  i 

While  this  sad  antagonism  is  being  fought  t;, 
out  in  the  building  trade,  in  the  artistic  world,  ,i 
fortunately,  no  such  feelings  are  expressed, 
the  only  antagonism  existing  taking  rather  the  3l 
form  of  wholesome  emulation.  Last  week  was  si- 
marked  by  two  competitions,  both  important  1 1 
and  interesting,  as  showing  the  power  of  the  b; 
artistic  world  of  this  artistic  capital.  There  all 
are  cynics  who  say  that  competitions  never  f | 
bring  forth  the  right  men ; it  may  be  so,  and  ij 
certainly  this  view  seems  to  receive  some  degree  Bt 
of  confirmation  in  the  result  of  the  two  com- 


petitions  to  which  we  are  referring. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  exhibition  at  the 
French  Institute  of  a number  of  landscape- 
painters  who  have  competed  for  the  prize 
founded  by  Mdme.  Esther  Troyon.  More  than  fifty 
artists  competed,  the  subject  given  being  not  an 
uninspiring  one, — a shepherd  leading  to  pasture 
a flock  of  goats  near  to  a watercourse  sheltered 
by  overhanging  oaks.  The  judges  who  had  on 
Saturday  to  award  the  Troyon  prize  for  the 
beBt  landscape  must  have  found  it  as  difficult 
to  determine  as  it  would  have  been  had  their 
duty  consisted  in  giving  the  award  to  the  worst 
picture.  The  great  art  of  landscape  compo- 
sition is  just  now  entirely  neglected  in  France, 
notwithstanding  that  the  French  claim  in  Claude 
and  Gaspar  Poussin  that  they  have  produced, — • 
as,  indeed,  they  lay  claim  in  all  spheres  of  art, — ■ 
the  greatest  masters.  To  the  credit  of  French 
painters  and  critics,  they  were  the  first  to  regard 
as  a great  teacher  the  English  landscape- 
painter,  Constable ; and  they  at  one  time  were 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Martin  and  Danby. 
The  exquisite  painter  of  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, Diaz,  aspired  occasionally  to  invent 
and  compose  landscapes,  assuming  to  glow  with 
the  superb  mystery  of  Venetian  artists,  those 
finest  of  all  landscape-painters,  who  caught  their 
inspiration  from  the  distant  view  of  the  Cadore 
mountains,  and  the  occasional  trip  into  the 
lovely  country,  on  terra  firma,  to  the  north-west 
of  their  gorgeous  architectural  home.  But  the 
French  just  now,  notwithstanding  their  warm 
appreciation  of  the  landscape  introduced  into 
the  lovely  pictures  of  Breton  and  Millet,  confine 
themselves  to  the  realisation  of  agreeable  but 
common-place  scenes,  and  seem  to  despair  of 
any  attempt  even  to  emulate  the  poetic  effects 
of  Troyon,  Rousseau,  and  Corot. 

A very  much  more  important  competition 
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i has  also  at  this  moment  to  be  determined,  that 
for  the  colossal  monument  to  be  erected  on  the 
1 Place  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  to  commemorate  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Republic ; a monu- 
i mental  work  which  is  to  exceed  in  importance 
any  sculptural  achievement  since  the  tomb  of 
! the  De  Medici,  at  Florence.  As  many  as  seventy - 
i eight  ambitious  competitors  have  regarded  them- 
i selves  as  equal  to  the  great  work,  and  as  many, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  have  alto- 
gether  failed  to  show  themselves  in  any  way 
i competent  to  carry  out  so  “ big”  an  under- 
ij  taking.  A very  limited  acquaintance  with 
French  art  will  allow  any  one  at  a distance  to 
imagine  the  sort  of  design  that  Parisian  artists 
j would  consider  appropriate  to  do  eternal  honour 
to  the  triumph  of  any  of  their  own  pet  theories  ; 
and  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  they 
in  their  gratitude  should  determine  to  erect  an 
i enormous  statue  to  our  own  countryman,  Mr. 

1 Worth,  we  can  believe  that  they  would,  with 
i easy  adaptability,  utilise  precisely  the  same 
I attributes  with  which  they  so  lovingly  and 
i lavishly  surround  all  their  decorative  triumphs 
i and  historical  glories,  to  which  end  we 
; strongly  suspect  MM.  Bernard  and  Larche  and 
I M.  Gantherin’s  exceedingly  grand  and  oollabo- 
/ rated  design  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
j selected  for  the  purjiose.  Certainly,  in  modern 
l days,  we  cannot  recall  an  instance  where 
i architect  and  sculptor  have  worked  so  affec- 
* tionately  together,  and  so  immeasurably  supe- 
rior is  this  design  to  all  others  exhibited  that  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  this 
1 great  work  the  j urors  could  not  have  found  another 
3 design, — not  even  M.  Dalou’s  from  London, — 

1 that  would  justify  them  in  arriving  at  a decision. 

In  this  competition  for  the  colossal  statue  of 
i the  Republic  to  be  erected  on  the  Place  du 
I Chateau  d’Eau,  out  of  the  seventy-eight  models 
i three  have  been  chosen ; for  the  competition  is 
i only  a preliminary  one,  and  MM.  Gautherin, 

>.  Morice,  and  Soitout  will  by  next  spring  have  to 
3 execute,  a third  the  natural  size,  that  is,  some 
7 ft.  high,  another  model  of  the  figure  of  the 
‘ Republic.  Among  the  six  honourable  mentions 
( accorded  appears  the  name  of  M.  Dalou,  the 
> merits  of  whose  excellent  and  spirited  group 
i have  gained  considerable  applause  since  the 
'■  first  day’s  impression.  But  the  enlargement  to 
( colossal  proportions  of  his  model  it  was  alleged 
i would  hardly  be  satisfactory;  we  hope  that 
I M.  Dalou  will  exhibit  his  talented  work  at  next 
i year’s  Royal  Academy. 

j With  the  return  of  the  winter  commence 
| again  the  long  hours  of  study ; in  a few  days 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  opens  for  its  new  term 
of  1879-1880.  It  is  curious  to  see  in  the 
j number  of  young  artists  admitted  to  the  Ecole, 
970  painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  and  archi- 
i tects,  that  these  latter  alone  are  to  the  num- 
! ber  of  536.  We  may,  indeed,  envy  these  happy 
j aspirants  to  fame,  for  whose  professional  and 
i intellectual  development  such  a tempting  and 
complete  series  of  lectures  is  offered.  These 
' are  to  the  number  of  sixteen : — Drawing, 
anatomy,  history  and  archmology,  sculpture, 

, perspective,  aesthetics,  and  history  of  art  (this 
i course  by  M.  Taine)  ; in  the  section  of  archi- 
i tecture, — mathematics,  descriptive  geometry, 
Btereotomy,  or  preparing  of  plans;  geology, 
physics,  and  chemistry ; construction,  perspec- 
tive, legislation  in  architecture;  history  of 
l architecture ; theory  of  ornament : with  a 
number  of  courses  of  lectures  common  to  the 
painters,  the  sculptors,  and  the  architects,  on 
1 ornamental  drawing,  and  decorative  art.  There 
are  eleven  ateliers  or  work-rooms ; three  for 
painting,  three  for  sculpture,  three  for  architec- 
i ture,  one  for  engraving  on  copper,  the  last  for 
| medal  engraving,—  all  directed  by  eminent 
; artists : Cabanel,  Lehmann,  and  Bougereau, 
Laisne,  Andre,  and  Guadet,  among  the  painters 
i and  architects ; while  a fine-art  library  and  a 
‘ museum  of  copies  and  casts  are  entirely  at  the 
' disposition  of  the  pupils.  Such  is  the  course  of 
I instruction  given  gratuitously  by  the  Ecole  des 
i Beaux  Arts,  and  certainly  the  details  would  tend 
t,o  show  the  reason  for  that  technical  superiority 
of  the  foreign  artist,  about  which  Mr.  Poynter 
not  long  since  spoke  so  warmly, 
l We  are  offered  for  the  coming  Parisian  season 
a number  of  artistic  novelties  that  bid  fair  to 
be  both  attractive  and  instructive.  In  the  first 
place,  by  the  indefatigable  energy  of  M.  Turquet, 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Fine  Arts 
(why  do  we  not  in  England  have  our  Under 
Home-Secretary  specially  to  look  after  artistic 
matters  ?),  orders  have  been  given  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Historic  Monuments  Commission 
to  collect  all  the  working  drawings  and  plans 


left  by  the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  at  the  different 
points  at  which  he  was  so  industriously  occupied 
in  his  conscientious  restorations.  We  may  look 
forward  with  the  certainty  of  enjoying  a rare 
treat  in  this  exhibition  of  the  works  of  an  archi- 
tect whoso  unaided  skill  as  an  artist,  as  a 
draughtsman,  and  a master  of  technical  detail, 
is  familiar  to  the  profession,  and  whose  teachings 
have  produced  not  a little  effect  on  the  younger 
generation  of  our  architects.  Such  an  idea  of 
collecting  after  his  death  the  sketches  and  works 
of  an  artist  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
and  here  in  Paris  almost  invariably  follows  the 
decease  of  a well-known  painter  or  architect. 
In  England  our  exhibitions  of  the  collected  works 
of  deceased  masters  have  always  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  the  promised  exhibition  of  Prouts 
and  Hunts  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  features 
of  the  coming  London  winter  Beason.  A correct 
judgment  of  an  artist’s  power  is  materially 
assisted  by  the  facility  of  comparison  afforded 
by  such  exhibitions.  And,  apropos  of  Viollet- 
le- Due’s  collected  works,  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  should  arrange  to  bring 
together  the  many  exquisite  sketches  existing 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Blore,  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  6ay  would  form  a remarkable  exhi- 
bition. 

Of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Sculpture  and 
Architecture,  which  is,  we  believe,  at  present 
steadily  progressing,  we  have  already  spoken, 
but  we  are  promised  for  a period  less  distant 
the  opening  of  the  permanent  exhibition  of 
what  the  French  call  the  “ Garde  Meuble,” — a 
function  in  some  guise  filled  (in  the  keeping  of 
the  Crown  regalia)  by  our  Tower  of  London. 
The  new  exhibition  promises  to  be  a substantial 
addition  to  the  many  other  attractive  shows  of 
this  capital.  There  are  to  be  four  large  rooms, 
all  hung  with  the  traditionary  studious  green 
hangings,  but  in  this  case  of  silk.  The  first  of 
these  rooms  is  to  form  the  library,  the  second  a 
work-room,  specially  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
painters,  designers,  and  amateurs,  who  will  be 
duly  authorised  to  study  or  reproduce  any  of  the 
exhibits.  The  two  remaining  rooms  will  be 
occupied  by  various  pieces  of  old  furniture,  but 
the  principal  feature  of  the  exhibition,  indeed  of 
the  Garde  Meuble  (a  species  of  Government 
Pantechnicon)  is  the  superb  historical  pieces  of 
tapestry  which  it  has  possessed  ever  since  the 
days  when  Henri  Quatre  established  that  great 
industry  in  France.  These  tapestries  will  be 
shown  in  series  of  three  months,  in  order  to  lay 
them  successively  before  the  public.  The  six 
large  pieces  in  the  principal  room  were  repro- 
duced from  cartoons  byMignard  at  the  Gobelins 
Works,  from  1690  to  1691.  In  the  second  room 
there  are  four  other  pieces,  also  allegorical,  by 
Lebrun.  The  Garde  Meuble,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, possesses  no  less  than  800  pieces  of 
tapestry. 

The  series  of  strikes,  from  which  we  'in 
England  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  happily 
free,  but  which  have  proved  already  so  serious 
in  Belgium,  are  progressing  here  in  France, 
particularly  crippling  at  an  important  period 
the  building  trade.  So  far  from  the  difficulties 
having  been  arranged,  they  are  only  becoming 
more  complicated ; and  now  a fresh  source  of 
dispute  has  arisen  in  the  matter  of  the  prices 
fixed  by  what  is  called  here  the  “ sdrie  ” ■ in 
explanation  of  which  it  may  be  stated  that  once 
a building  in  Paris  is  completed,  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  contractor  to  have  the  work  verified,  and 
the  detailed  result  is  presented  to  the  client ; 
this  memorandum  (technically  termed  mdmoire 
en  demande ) is  again  verified  by  the  agent  of 
the  client,  but  only  with  a view  to  seeing  if  the 
prices  set  down  by  the  contractor  tally  with 
those  which  the  municipality  of  Paris  have 
allotted  for  Buch  work  ; if  all  is  satisfactory, 
the  memorandum  is  duly  approved.  It  would 
appear  that  a generation  or  so  since,  the  “ sdrie  ” 
was  not  accessible  to  the  public,  and  it  was  only 
in  1840  that  M.  Morel  collected  in  book-form 
the  official  prices ; this  tariff  existed  till  M. 
Haussmann  regularly  established,  by  a council 
of  architects,  the  “ S6rie  des  Prix  de  la  Ville j” 
since  then  (1865)  a reduction  has  been  made  in 
the  prices,  and  as  late  as  1878  a new  s&rie  was 
settled ; it  was,  therefore,  fully  expected  that 
on  this  tariff  the  present  season  would  rest ; the 
strike  has  now  come,  and  the  serie  will  again 
ha.ve  to  be  revised,  entailing  with  it  innumerable 
difficulties  direct  and  indirect. 


The  Earl  of  Bradford  has  offered  to  present 
to  the  Walsall  Town  Council  46  acres  of  land  for 
a recreation-ground. 


Reversing  the  poetic  aphorism,  in  one  sense, 
but  fulfilling  it  in  another,  the  star  of  trado 
is  deriving  benefit  in  the  East  from  the  West. 
If  it  be  true  that  “ westward  the  star  of 
empire  wends  its  way,”  it  is  at  the  same 
time  true  that  the  East  benefits  largely  from 
it.  America  has  become  prosperous,  and  that 
prosperity  is  being  reflected  on  British  trade. 
We  have  for  the  last  few  months  had  to 
purchase  large  quantities  of  breadstuffs  from 
the  United  States  and  from  Canada,  and 
these  countries  are  now  beginning  to  take 
in  iron,  steel,  and  other  of  our  productions,  so 
that  there  is  a fuller  demand  for  our  goods  than 
has  been  known  for  years.  To  meet  the  low 
demand  that  existed  we  had  lessened  very 
greatly  our  production,  and  we  had  lessened  also 
our  prices,  so  that  when  this  rush  of  American 
wants  came  into  our  market  it  necessarily  found 
a vory  marked  result  follow.  Hence  prices  rose 
rapidly,  and  though  they  have  not  retained  the 
whole  of  the  speculative  improvement  then 
gained,  they  are  yet  changed  (where  product 
was  free  for  sale  at  market  rates), — changed 
from  often  unprofitable  prices  to  very  high 
prices  in  comparison,  and  prices  that  necessarily 
pay.  The  first  benefit,  a benefit  which  is 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits  of  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  trade,  was  reaped  quietly 
by  some  of  the  chemical  manufacturers  who 
supply  American  houses.  Then  the  long-de- 
pressed tin  plate-makers  felt  a slight  improve- 
ment in  their  trade,  and  after  this  the  wave  of 
prosperity  gathered  strength  and  burst  in  on 
the  crude  iron  market  with  almost  a flooding 
effect,  driving  up  prices  and  stimulating  pro- 
duction. 

The  intense  dulness  into  which  the  iron  trade 
had  fallen  may  be  readily  conceived  when  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  Cleveland  district  more  than 
one  half  of  the  furnaces  were  idle  ; that  in  Scot- 
land a rather  larger  proportion  was  idle ; that 
in  South  Staffordshire  only  two  dozen  furnaces 
out  of  a total  of  147  were  at  work  ; and  that  in 
other  districts  there  were  large  numbers  of 
furnaces  idle.  Prices  were  at  a lower  ebb  than 
had  been  known  for  years,  and  demand  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  falling  off  in  the  German 
requirements,  owing  to  the  imposition  of  heavy 
duties.  Thus,  the  market  was  at  its  flattest, 
and  the  American  demand  oame  as  a great  in- 
flater.  It  is  certain  that  that  demand  was  on 
a large  scale,  for  in  September  we  shipped 
32,000  tons  of  pig  iron  to  the  United  States,  or 
about  as  much  as  during  the  whole  of  last  year  ; 
that  our  iron  rail  exports  rose  from  nothing  to 
8,400  tons ; and  that  in  nearly  all  classes  of  iron 
there  was  a very  large  increase.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  these  large  shipments  would 
affect  prices,  more  especially  as  they  were  the 
forerunners  of  others.  Since  the  close  of 
September  the  shipments  have  been  on  an 
increased  scale,  and  with  stocks  declining  it  was 
inevitable  that  we  should  have  a rise  in  prices, 
and  an  attempt  to  increase  the  extent  of  the 
production.  Hence  prices  began  to  rise,  and  it 
is  certain  that  speculators  who  had  money  idle 
at  the  bankers’  began  to  rush  into  a trade  of 
which  they  knew  little  or  nothing,  so  that  an 
abnormal  inflation  of  prices  began  to  take  place. 
When  prices  of  iron  had  risen  more  than  50  per 
cent,  this  inflation  had  attained  its  maximum, 
and  in  consequence  there  has  been  an  after-fall, 
which  will  cause  for  a time  the  tidal  trade- wave 
to  retreat,  but  to  return  and  reach  a still  greater 
height  when  it  has  gathered  strength.  Mean- 
time, the  effects  of  the  revival  in  trade  are 
manifest.  Our  exports  have  swollen  largely ; 
furnaces  and  forges  are  being  put  into  opera- 
tion in  most  of  the  iron-producing  districts ; 
and  there  is  necessarily  a very  greatly  increased 
demand  for  ironstone,  for  coal,  and  for  lime ; 
and  a considerably  larger  number  of  workmen 
are  now  employed  in  smelting,  in  mining,  and 
in  manufacturing  iron.  Nor  does  the  influence 
of  the  revival  end  here,  for  it  spreads  to  the 
great  carrying  systems,  and  will  cause  the 
traffic  returns  to  show  a speedy  increase  after 
two  years  of  dwindling,  and  thus  the  influence 
of  that  revival  already  permeates  whole 
districts. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
that  that  revival  is  felt.  The  great  prosperity 
of  the  United  states  has  enlarged  the  purchasing 
power  of  her  people,  and  we  have  a double 
benefit  from  this.  Not  only  do  we  ship  more 
of  certain  classes  of  goods,  but  we  have  also 
less  competition  to  meet  with  from  the  United 
States  makers  of  certain  articles  in  neutral 
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markets  ; and  thus  it  is  noticeable  that  we  are 
shipping  to  some  Continental  countries  larger 
quantities  of  some  goods.  For  instance,  of 
steam-engines  considerable  shipments  were 
made  a year  or  so  ago  from  the  United  States 
to  Russia ; but  now  that', the  American  needs  are 
greater,  we  derive  the  benefit  of  the  Russian 
orders,  and  there  is  a most  satisfactory  growth 
in  our  shipments  to  the  Russian  ports  during  the 
last  few  months.  Generally,  it  may  be.  said, 
that  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  present 
year  we  sent  out  much  diminished  values  of 
our  goods  ; but  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  great 
increase  in  quantity  and  the  swelling  in  price 
have  caused  the  value  to  bulk  out  very  con- 
siderably, and  hence  our  exports  for  the  year 
promise  much  better  than  they  did.  As  our 
foreign  trades  grow  our  home  trade  will  very 
Bpeedily  respond,  for  with  trade  as  with  water, 
the  circle  widens  as  the  time  passes,  and  a very 
slight  impetus  is  distributed  over  a very  large 
ground.  But  it  must  of  necessity  take  some 
time,  for  the  effects  of  prolonged  depression  are 
not  overcome  in  a day.  But  when  once  the 
impetus  is  given  to  the  wheel  of  trade,  the 
momentum  is  long  before  it  is  lost ; and  this  is 
so  with  that  which  takes  its  start  from  the 
United  States.  Again,  taking  the  iron  trade  as  an 
example,  it  may  be  Baid  that  whilst  prices  were 
falling  manufacturers  of  iron  kept  their  stocks 
as  low  as  possible  ; but  now  that  the  tendency 
is  towards  an  increase,  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a ohange,  and  not  only  is  this  the 
case  at  home,  but  abroad.  This  applies  to 
its  many  shapes,  and  thus  there  is 


now  a comparatively  large  demand  for  iron 
goods,  sellers  being  anxious  to  place  orders 
before  prices  rise.  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  other  trades,  and  if  this  continue  for  a short 
time  longer,  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  have 
more  than  passed  the  worst,  and  that  we  have 
entered  upon  a path  of  improvement  in  trade. 
It  is  none  the  less  welcome  because  it  has  been 
so  long  looked  for,  and  it  comes  at  a time  when 
the  labour  market  was  almost  at  an  extremity. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  in  some  of  the  iron- 
making  districts  of  the  north  the  poor-law 
system  has  broken  down  beneath  the  mass  of 
poverty,  and  if  even  there  is  an  immediate 
benefit  from  the  trade  revival  as  full  as  it  was 
expected  to  be,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
coming  winter  will  still  be  a hard  one,  and 
hence  the  revival  of  trade  comes  not  before  its 
great  need  has  been  felt.  It  is  too  soon  to 
speculate  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  various 
districts  of  the  country  will  be  benefited ; it 
seems  probable  that  the  ironmaking  districts 
will  reap  the  first  benefit,  but  after  it  has  once 
been  so  gained,  it  must  spi’ead  to  all  the  trades 
that  depend  upon  the  masses.  The  mineral 
industries  are  now  benefiting,  and  if  that 
benefit  continues  the  north  will  become  again 
prosperous,  and  will  again  become  so  large  a 
consumer  of  the  products  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  trading  and  agricultural 
distress,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written, 
and  which  has  affected  all  classes,  may  soon  be 
expected  to  be  at  an  end. 


TEE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DUBLIN. 


We  recently*  gave  a few  notes  of  tho  evi- 
dence adduced  during  the  first  two  or  three 
sittings  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of 
the  city  of  Dublin.  The  Commissioners  are 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  and  Dr.  McCabe, 
Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  We 
append  some  additional  extracts  from  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Parkor  Neville,  the  City  Engineer,  stated 
that  since  the  abandonment  of  the  main  drain- 
age scheme  of  1870  the  township  of  Rathmines 
and  Pembroke  had  obtained  an  Act  enabling 
them  to  carry  out  an  independent  system  of 
drainage  for  themselves,  and  they  were  carrying 
it  out.  He  had  gone  over  all  the  estimates  of 
the  main  drainage  scheme  of  1870,  and  believed 
that,  altered  to  meet  existing  circumstances  and 
prices,  it  could  be  carried  out  for  the  city  for 
350,0001.,  and  of  that  50,000t.  could  be  saved  if 
the  proposed  storage  reservoir  at  the  North  Bull 
were  abandoned,  as  he  believed  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Rawlinson.  — Have  you 
estimated  the  probable  cost  to  the  citizens  of 
removing  street  refuse  and  domestic  scavenging 
under  the  New  Public  Health  Act  ? 

Mr.  Neville. — I have  no  data  for  an  estimate, 
but  I think  the  scavenging  will  cost  from 
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35,0001.  to  40,0001.  a year.  Hitherto  the  Cor- 
poration have  had  about  12,0001.  a year  for 
street  scavenging.  There  never  has  been 
enough  of  money  to  keep  the  streets  clean,  and 
the  cost  of  carrying  the  refuse  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  rid  of  it  are  very  great.  If  the  clean- 
ing of  the  ashpits  were  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  tenants  and  done  by  the  authorities,  it 
would  add  very  considerably  to  the  cost  of 
scavenging  the  city;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  well  done,  and,  as  against  the  rate 
which  would  have  to  be  imposed,  the  tenant 
would  save  what  he  at  present  paid  for  getting 
the  work  done. 

Mr.  Neville,  in  answer  to  Mr.  McCabe,  said  a 
very  small  portion  of  Dublin  was  unsewered. 
He  was  perfectly  sure  the  house-drains  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  Corporation 
officers  were  all  right,  but  that  did  not  amount 
to  one-half  or  one-third.  For  instance,  in 
Mountjoy-square,  out  of  fifty-nine  or  sixty 
houses,  there  were  only  seventeen  houses  with 
proper  drains.  Any  sickness  that  occurred  in 
the  district  was  not  owing  to  the  main  sewer, 
which  was  quite  sweet,  but  from  the  defective 
house-drains.  He  did  not  think  that  was  an 
exceptional  case.  A very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  best  class  of  houses  in  Dublin  were 
as  defectively  sewered  as  the  poorer  ones.  All 
the  sewers  were  now  being  ventilated  by  ven- 
tilators in  the  centre  of  the  street. 

At  a subsequent  sitting,  Mr.  Neville  detailed 
the  direction  of  the  proposed  main  sewers  and 
intercepting  sewers.  The  northern  high-level 
sewer  commenced  near  Arbour-hill  and  was  dis- 
charged at  the  North  Bull,  where  there  was  a 
reservoir.  He  intended  to  do  away  with  that 
reservoir,  which  would  be  a saving  of  50,0001. 
The  southern  high-level  sewer  began  in  Lower 
Mount-street,  and  joined  the  northern  at  the 
head  of  Sackville-street.  Witness  described  Che 
oours.e  of  the  intended  low-level  and  intercepting 
sewers. 

The  Chairman. — I had  better  say  now  that 
I very  heartily  approve  of  the  adoption  of  the 
circular  form  for  sewers  of  this  character  in 
preference  to  the  egg-shape.  I think  you  have 
done  very  wisely  to  adopt  the  circular.  Is  there 
any  part  of  the  work  that  will  be  specially 
difficult  in  consequence  of  quicksands  or  defec- 
tive stratification  ? 

Mr.  Neville. — I do  not  think  we  shall  meet  any 
difficulties  that  way.  The  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  intercepting  sewers  was  300,0001.,  that  was 
omitting  the  reservoir  and  the  pumping  power 
capitalised.  The  diameters  of  the  proposed 
outfall  sewer  at  Clontarf  was  9 ft.  by  7 ft.  The 
grade  of  the  Bewer  was  2 ft.  per  mile  in  the  two 
miles. 

The  Chairman  said  2 ft.  per  mile  for  engineer- 
ing purposes,  especially  when  impeded  by  the 
tide,  was  absolutely  for  all  practical  purposes 
level ; they  could  have  no  scouring  velocity 
there  unless  perfectly  free  from  the  tide.  He 
knew  instances  where  the  fall  had  been  done 
away  with  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  sewer 
out  of  the  tide. 

Examination  continued. — You  have  had  very 
wide  experience  now  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
you  have  contemplated  for  some  years  this 
large  expenditure  upon  what  is  called  the 
purification  of  the  Liffey.  Do  you  think  the 
Liffey  is  really  as  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  as  many  persons  say  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Neville. — I do  not  think  the  state  of  the 
Liffey  is  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
citizens  as  the  state  of  the  dwelling-houses  of 
the  poor. 

Do  you  think  if  the  citizens  of  Dublin  were  to 
content  themselves  in  expending  a third  of  a 
million  upon  out-fall  sewers,  and  consider  that 
they  had  then  done  their  duty  by  the  city,  that 
they  would  have  removed  tho  principal  cause  of 
disease  ? 

Mr.  Neville. — I think  they  are  bound  to  do 
that. 

If  the  main  drainage  system  was  completed, 
would  you  think  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  city  satisfactory  without  the  other  improve- 
ments you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.Neville. — No,  I think  the  state  of  the  streets 
and  rears  of  houses  has  more  to  do  with  the 
high  death-rate  than  the  drainage. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  that  the  tenements  of 
Dublin  were  just  as  bad  as  it  was  possible  for 
places  to  be  in  which  human  beings  were  sup- 
posed to  reside.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say 
he  had  not  seen  anything  worse  in  Dublin  than 
he  had  seen  in  what  was  called  rich  England. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  exposure  in  other 
places  had  been  followed  by  improvement,  and 


he  sincerely  hoped  the  exposure  which  would 
now  take  place  in  Dublin  would  lead  to  a better 
state  of  things.  It  was  impossible  for  language 
to  describe  anything  worse  than  certain  portions 
of  the  tenement  districts  of  Dublin.  The  houses 
were  not  fit  for  animals,  let  alone  human  beings. 
They  were  not  worth  one  year’s  purchase. 

Mr.  Charles  Cameron,  Medical  Superintendent 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities, was  examined  by  Dr.  MacCabe,  and  said 
he  was  the  senior  sanitary  officer  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, having  been  appointed  in  1862.  He  analysed 
the  sewage  from  all  the  main  sewers  discharged 
into  the  Liffey  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Yartry  water.  The  only  change  that  had  since 
ocourred  in  it  was  an  increased  extent  of  dilution 
from  the  greater  amount  of  water.  The  mud 
now  deposited  on  the  foreshores  of  the  river 
containing  sewage  matter  and  detritus  from  the 
soil  evolved  noxious  gases,  consisting  chiefly  of 
carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
aud  the  putrid  and  simple  ammonias.  He  had 
found  every  form  of  life  in  the  water. 

Mr  . Rawlinson. — In  the  London  mud  of  the 
Thames  there  is  a small  red  worm  which 
multiplies  by  millions,  and  is  peculiar  to  sewage 
water.  Have  you  that  in  the  Liffey  water  ? 

Witness. — We  have.  I have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  gases  from  the  Liffey  exercise  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
near  them.  I am  aware  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality amongst  those  who  live  on  the  banks  is 
not  high  ; but  my  opinion  is  that  the  river  does 
exeroise  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  health 
of  the  city  generally  on  account  of  the  gases 
evolved.  At  the  same  time  those  noxious  gase3 
are  to  a very  large  extent  oxidised  by  the  very 
open  space  near  the  river.  I attribute  the  lower 
mortality  on  the  banks  to  the  superior  class  of 
houses  there  in  which  people  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability reside  all  the  year  round,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  compared  with  houses  in  Church- 
street  and  Plunket-street,but  with  houses  having 
similar  hygienic  conditions  in  every  respect  save 
the  contiguity  of  the  river.  I think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  intercepting  sewers.  I am  of 
opinion  that  cities  built  on  rivers  with  estuaries 
into  which  sewage  matter  is  conveyed  are  more 
or  less  unhealthy.  Dublin  occupies  a naturally 
unhealthy  situation,  many  of  the  basement 
stories  of  houses  being  several  feet  below  high- 
water  mark.  If  the  city  sewage  could  not  be 
conveyed  ont  to  sands  several  miles  distant,  I 
think  the  farther  down  the  estuary  it  is  brought 
the  better. 

To  Dr.  McCabe. — After  having  examined  pre- 
mises of  all  classes,  I have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  immense  majority  of  the  houses  in 
Dublin  are  imperfectly  sewered,  and  the  sewers 
badly  made.  In  fact,  the  house-drains  are  as  bad 
as  bad  can  be.  As  a rule,  water-closets  are  not 
properly  trapped  and  ventilated. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  tenement  houses 
of  Dublin  ? 8 

Mr.  Cameron. — I cannot  express  as  favourable 
an  opinion  of  them  as  of  the  water  supply.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are  in  a most  deplo- 
rable state,  and  overcrowded.  We  are  constantly 
endeavouring  to  limit  the  number  of  occupants 
of  rooms,  but  it  would  almost  require  a police- 
man at  every  house  to  prevent  overcrowding. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  company  who  have 
established  industrial  dwellings,  but  the  people 
who  inhabit  them  are  persons  who  pay  rents 
of  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  a week,  and  are  not 
those  who  give  the  sanitary  authorities  trouble 
at  all.  The  persons  I speak  of  are  those  who 
pay  from  8d.  to  2s.  6d.  a week  rent,  and  who 
number  at  least  10,000.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  these  except  cottages  built  by  two 
or  three  private  persons.  From  the  tenements 
of  these  persons  disease  is  at  present  spread  in 
every  quarter,  and  for  their  benefit  I think  the 
municipality  should  provide  houses  of  the  smallest 
description  containing  one,  or,  at  most,  two 
rooms,  and  which  could  be  let  at  from  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  6d.  a week.  Mr.  Kenny  has  erected  some 
comfortable  cottages  in  Jamcs’s-street,  the  rent 
of  which  is  2s.  6d.  a week.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  persons  at  present  pay  Is.  6d.  a week 
for  one  room,  and  sometimes  they  get  two. 
The  Corporation  could  not  provide  two  rooms  at 
Is.  6d.  a week  without  losing  heavily,  but  I 
think  they  should  provide  small  cottages  of  the 
kind.  It  should  be  the  most  important  work  in 
which  they  could  engage.  Eminent  citizens 
might  do  something  to  provide  a limited  number 
of  houses,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  too 
much  from  them.  Our  mortality  largely  depends 
upon  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  caused 
by  damp,  which  would  be  diminished  in  the 
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. i Btreets  if  every  street  were  paved,  but  as  that 
1 would  involve  an  enormous  expense  it  is  not 
.!  likely  to  be  done. 

Alderman  McDermott,  chairman  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Committee,  was  examined 

I in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Corporation 
u taken  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  He 

: Baid  that  the  Act,  having  been  passed  in  the 
i year  1876,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  re- 
n|  ported  twelve  unhealthy  areas.  Of  these  the 
ic  committee  selected  two  to  commence  operations 

i on.  One  of  those  selected  was  the  Coombe, 
ill  which,  as  one  of  the  worst  areas  in  Dublin,  the 
i: 1 committee  considered  an  excellent  one  to  test 
of  the  scheme.  The  scheme  was  confirmed  by  the 
ii  | Local  Government  Board  in  May,  1877.  20,0002. 
i 1 was  applied  for  and  obtained  in  February,  1878. 
:i  The  Corporation  valuator  made  an  award  of 

11.1492.,  and  the  arbitrator  awarded  14,4212. 
MX  The  committee  expected  to  commence  opera- 
toj  tions  at  once.  The  number  of  inhabitants  on 
itfl  this  area  had  been  1,000,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
ui  provide  accommodation  for  1,100  people.  No 
pi  large  businesses  were  carried  on  in  this  area, 
ui!  There  were  no  public-houses,  and  the  Corpora- 
loj  tion  had  thus  not  been  obliged  to  pay  large  com- 
ae pensation  for  profits.  It  was  estimated  that 
)ii  with  legal  expenses,  &c.,  the  total  cost  to  the 
Uy  Corporation  would  bo  about  17,0002.  Only 
K)j  5,0002.  or  6,0002.  would  be  realised.  The  remain- 

ing  12,0002.  would  be  provided  by  taxation,  at 
the  rate  of  ^d.  in  the  pound  for  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Richard  Hassard,  C.E.,  next  tendered 
ni  himself  for  examination  as  to  his  scheme  for 
u the  drainage  of  Dublin.  He  proposed  to  collect 
all  the  sewage  of  Dublin,  to  remove  it  to  a point 

I I on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  then  to  deliver 
B | it  at  a point  into  the  sea  on  the  east  side  of  the 
iil  Hill  of  Howth.  This  plan  would  not  involve  the 
n expense  that  might  be  supposed.  In  the  month 
k 1 of  August,  1874,  he  had  written  to  the  Corpora- 
tion undertaking  to  carry  out  the  plan  for 
340,0002.  for  the  works.  The  letter  was  marked 
“read,”  and  no  answer  was  sent  to  it.  The  Cor- 

10  poration  were  authorised  to  raise  350,0002.  for 

0 j the  purpose,  and  his  plan  was,  therefore,  within 
flij  the  amount.  Mr.  Hassard  then  read  a statement 

I of  his  plan  : — It  only  dealt  with  the  sewage  of 
oij  the  metropolis  and  the  townships  of  Kilmain- 
in  ham,  Drumcondra,  and  Clontarf,  the  townships 
l of  Rathmines  and  Pembroke  having  commenced 
> < to  construct  a drainage  system  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Hassard  proposed  to  make  five  great  main 
«;  sewers  for  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  city 
bn  and  townships  connected  with  it.  These  would 

ii  be  united  by  one  passing  under  the  Liffey,  and 
ro!  would  have  inclinations  varying  from  8 ft.  to 
IV  2 ft.  8 in.  per  mile,  and  would  effectually  inter- 
cpj  cept  the  sewage  of  the  whole  locality.  The 
h{  sewage  from  these  would  be  received  at  a 
o'  pumping-station  at  Clontarf,  where  it  would  be 
in  pumped  to  a height  of  27  ft.  into  a main  out- 
Eli  fall  sewer  proposed  to  be  carried  by  Raheny, 
oj  along  the  Howth-road,  and  through  the  Hill  of 

01  Howth  by  a tunnel  about  a mile  long,  until  it 

11  i ran  out  at  a point  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to 
B ! the  south  of  Packs  Rocks  on  the  Nose  of  Howth. 
id!  The  outfall  would  be  about  3 ft.  below  mean 
2"  high-water  mark,  and  the  sewage  would  be 
I i delivered  in  a constant  stream  into  a deep  and 
M rapid  tidal  current,  at  a place  where  there  is  no 
u i breach  or  foreshore  on  which  sewage  could  be 
pi  deposited,  the  cliffs  being  lofty  and  going  down 

into  deep  water.  The  main  outfall  sewer  would 
be  eight  miles  and  a half  long,  and  would  have 
a fall  of  1 ft.  6 in.  per  mile.  An  engine  work- 
i ing  up  to  360-horse  power  would  be  required  for 
the  pumping,  and  the  annual  expense  of  pump- 
ing would  be  about  3,6002.  The  cost  of  the 
u entire  scheme  would  be  422,0002.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  townships  being  about 

272.000,  the  cost  per  head  would  be  about  31s. 

Mr.  Palles,  C.E.,  was  examined  on  the  7th 

inst.,  and  gave  details  of  his  scheme  for  metro- 
| politan  drainage.  He  mentioned  that  by  a 
i resolution  of  the  Corporation,  of  August,  1874, 

I Mr.  Cotton,  the  Local  Government  Board  in- 
I Bpector,  Mr.  Price,  C.E.,  and  himself,  were 
| appointed  to  examine  plans  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Liffey.  They  made  a report  which 
i had  already  been  put  in  evidence  by  Mr. 

Neville.  The  plan  he  now  submitted  was  a 
| modification  of  what  was  put  forward  in  that 
i report.  They  proposed  to  utilise  the  outfall 
sewer  at  present  in  course  of  construction  by 
the  Rathmines  and  Pembroke  Commissioners, 
and  which  discharged  at  the  White  Bank  on  the 
north  side  of  the  South  Wall  of  the  Liffey,  using 
that  sewer  for  the  discharge  of  the  whole  of 
i the  sewage  of  the  southern  district  of  the  city 
and  Kilmainham  township.  A storage  reservoir 
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would  be  required  at  the  White  Bank,  and  the 
outfall  of  the  sewer  should  be  carried  800  yards 
further  down,  so  as  to  discharge  into  the  river 
channel  about  three-eighths  of  a mile  inside 
Poolbeg  Lighthouse.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
sewage  should  be  discharged  only  daring  the 
four  hours  when  the  ebb-tide  ran  strongest. 
The  sewage  of  the  north  side  of  the  city  they 
would  deliver  into  a concrete  reservoir,  to  be 
constructed  on  the  east  side  of  the  new  docks, 
from  which  it  would  be  discharged  into  the 
deep-water  channel  of  the  river  during  three 
hours  of  the  strongest  ebb.  The  whole  sewage 
would  thus  be  carried  out  to  sea,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  the  tidal  currents  ran  outside 
Poolbeg  he  maintained  that  it  would  not  come 
back.  High-level  intercepting  sewers  would 
have  to  be  constructed  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  city,  by  which  the  sewage  would 
be  collected  from  the  existing  sewers,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  one  case  to  the  reservoir  at  the  new 
docks,  and  in  the  other  to  the  new  Rathmines 
and  Pembroke  township  sewer.  The  cost  would 
be  221,4452.,  which  would  include  the  capitali- 
sation of  the  expense  of  pumping  the  sewage  of 
the  lower  district  of  the  city,  and  also  a pay- 
ment of  15,0002.  to  the  Rathmines  and  Pem- 
broke Commissioners  for  the  use  of  their  sewer. 
Interest  on  the  cost,  at  5 per  cent.,  would  be 
11,2222.  A rate  of  4d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
valuation  of  the  districts  proposed  to  be  drained 
would  give  11,2502. 

To  Dr.  Norwood. — He  did  not  propose  to 
utilise  the  sewage. 

Mr.  Price,  C.E.,  was  examined  in  support  of 
the  scheme,  with  which  he  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Palles,  and  stated  one  advantage  of  it  was 
that  the  mixing  of  the  sewage  with  the  salt 
water  of  the  river  would  take  place  in  still 
water,  whereas  in  the  case  of  an  outfall  below 
Poolbeg,  the  waves  caused  by  south-easterly 
winds  would  throw  the  sewage  back.  He  be- 
lieved the  effect  of  the  mixture  of  salt  .water 
was  to  render  the  sewage  harmless. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  there  was  strong  evidence 
the  other  way, — namely,  that  the  product  of  a 
mixture  of  sewage  with  salt  water  was  more 
injurious  than  the  result  of  a similar  amount  of 
sewage  mixed  with  fresh  water.  The  present 
depth  of  the  river  channel  was  due  to  dredging, 
and  the  probability  was  that  if  that  operation 
were  discontinued  it  would  fill  up  again.  There- 
fore the  Port  and  Docks  Board  would  look  with 
jealousy  upon  any  scheme  that  would  affect  the 
depth  of  the  river  channel. 

Mr.  VY.  J.  Doherty,  C.E.,  contractor  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Carlisle  Bridge,  said  he  had 
for  a long  time  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
main  drainage  question,  and  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  it,  having  on  two  occasions  ten- 
dered for  the  plans  for  carrying  out  the  drain- 
age of  Dublin.  In  1873  he  tendered  for 

775,0002.,  which  was  100,5002.  under  the  next 
lowest  tender;  and  again,  in  1874,  for  480,0002. 
It  was  now  admitted  that  the  most  economical 
method  of  drainage  was  to  discharge  the  sewage 
into  the  sea.  The  utilisation  of  sewage  was 
now  an  admittedly  exploded  theory.  Dublin 
was  naturally  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
River  Liffey,  and  he,  therefore,  proposed  that 
there  should  be  two  outfalls,  one  on  the  north 
side  and  the  other  on  the  south  side.  His  esti- 
mate for  his  scheme  was  250,0002.,  and  he 
would  undertake  to  carry  it  out  himself  for  that 
figure. 

To  Dr.  Norwood. — His  plan  provided  for 
Drumcondra,  but  not  for  Clontarf,  which  would 
carry  out  a drainage  scheme  of  its  own  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  by  joining  the  scheme.  He 
thought  that  part  of  the  city  of  Dublin  could 
be  drained  into  the  Rathmines  sewer. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  he  would  like  to  impress 
on  all  the  engineers  that  no  magnificent  or 
grand  plan  was  wanted.  The  question  was, 
what  would  be  adequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments at  the  least  cost?  He  did  not  care  about 
a grand  scheme  unless  it  produced  grander 
results  than  a plain  one. 

Mr.  Doherty  said  the  cost  of  materials  was 
now  very  much  lower  than  in  1873,  when  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  drainage  scheme  was 
775,0002.  Iron,  for  instance,  was  then  122.  a 
ton,  now  it  was  52. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  the  city  had  had  a great 
escape  from  a great  increase  of  taxation  to  carry 
out  that  very  expensive  plan. 

On  the  9th  inst.,  the  Commissioners  proceeded 
to  view  the  sites  of  the  proposed  outfalls  of  the 
several  drainage  projects  that  have  been 
suggested  to  them. 

Mr.  James  Dillon,  C.E.,  was  one  of  the  wit- 


nesses examined  on  the  10th  inst.  He  said  he 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  familiar 
with  the  Liffey  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
having  had  his  offices  on  Ormond-quay,  opposite 
to  the  river  Poddle.  The  Liffey,  in  his  opinion, 
was  a very  small  factor  in  the  high  death-rate. 
He  did  not  consider  the  Corporation  to  blame 
for  the  present  state  of  the  river,  their  funds 
being  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  deal  with 
it.  From  a table  of  death-rates  which  he  had 
prepared  from  official  returns,  it  appeared  that 
the  city  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  population 
from  July,  1876,  to  December,  1878,  was  29T 
north  of  the  Liffey,  and  39-9  south  of  it.  Along 
the  entire  north  line  of  quays  it  was  only  16  97 
per  1,000  compared  with  221  along  the  south 
line  of  quays.  In  some  fifteen  Btreets  forming 
a junction  at  right-angles  with  the  north  line  of 
quays,  the  death-rate  was  24  90  as  compared 
with  27‘5  in  corresponding  streets  joining  the 
south  line  of  quays.  The  average  death-rate  of 
the  city  was  305  per  1,000.  The  average  death- 
rate  of  the  north  line  of  quays  and  their  branch 
streets  was  20-93  as  compared  with  24‘8  on  the 
south  line  of  quays.  In  winter,  when  the 
Liffey  was  least  offensive  and  most  harmless, 
the  city  death-rate  was  highest.  The  condition 
of  the  Btreets,  tenement-houses,  and  house-drains 
was  a more  important  factor  in  the  high  death, 
rate,  as  it  was  highest  in  the  localities  where 
those  matters  were  most  neglected.  There 
were  105  miles  of  streets,  of  an  average  breadth 
of  25  ft.,  or  13,860,000  square  feet,  exclusive  of 
back  yards  and  alleys.  The  greater  portion  of 
that  immense  surface,  which  was  six  times 
greater  than  the  entire  Liffey  from  above 
Island-bridge  to  the  Custom-house,  was  allowed 
when  the  death-rate  was  highest  to  remain  for 
days  together  covered  with  mud,  all  kinds  of 
human  and  animal  refuse,  and  decayed  vege- 
table matter.  The  abatement  of  this  great 
source  of  disease  should  take  precedence  of  any 
other  work,  as  it  would  take  less  time  and 
money  to  carry  out,  and  with  it  should  be  in- 
cluded private  scavenging.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  dirty  habits  and  drunkenness  of  the 
people  were  chiefly  due  to  overcrowding. 

Mr.  John  Griffiths,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Port  and  Docks  Board,  was  examined  at  con- 
siderable length  by  the  chairman  as  to  the 
nature  and  present  condition  of  the  river  and 
port  of  Dublin  generally,  the  set  of  the  tides, 
and  a variety  of  other  engineering  details.  In 
the  course  of  his  evidence  he  stated  that  the 
Board  would  make  their  Parliamentary. powers 
for  the  preservation  of  the  port  stronger  than 
they  were  at  present,  if  they  could.  If  Mr. 
Hassard’s  scheme,  having  an  outfall  at  Howth, 
were  carried  out,  nothing  would  come  back  into 
the  port  of  Dublin,  but  the  sewage  would  be 
carried  past  Howth  harbour,  and  those  in  charge 
of  its  interests  would  have  to  look  to  them. 

The  inquiry  was  continued  on  the  13th,  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  inst.,  and  brought  to  a con- 
clusion on  the  17th.  A great  deal  of  valuable 
evidence  was  adduced  in  corroboration  of  that 
which  we  have  already  given.  At  the  close  of 
the  inquiry,  the  Commissioners  expressed  their 
indebtedness  to  the  numerous  witnesses  who  had 
appeared  before  them,  Mr.  Rawlinson  remarking 
that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners 
to  recommend  to  the  Corporation  efficient  prac- 
tical measures,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take 
care  not  to  forget  the  question  of  cash.  They 
should  not  let  ambition  run  away  with  them  by 
putting  before  the  Corporation  a magnificent 
scheme  if  it  was  not  absolutely  and  essentially 
necessary  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens  ; and  they  should  cautiously  examine 
any  estimates  that  should  be  put  before  them, 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  might  not  be  re- 
duced so  aB  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit  to  the  city  at  the  least  possible  cost. 


We  greatly  regret  to  have  to  announce  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  William  Jerrold  Dixon,  who 
was  acting  as  secretary  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. The  lamented  event,  the  result  of  heart 
disease,  took  place  on  Monday.  During  his  short 
sojourn  in  Dublin  he  had  endeared  himself  to  a 
large  circle  of  friends  by  his  brilliant  talents 
and  frank  and  generous  disposition.  Mr.  Dixon 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Bar,  and  had  already  given 
promise  of  a useful  public  career.  His  health 
had  suffei’ed  of  late  years,  owing  to  his  pro- 
longed immersion  in  the  ornamental  water  in 
Regent’ s-park  on  the  occasion  when  so  many 
lives  were  lost  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice. 
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ST.  PANCRAS  WORKMEN’S  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  unfeignedly  sorry  that  we  cannot 
join  in  that  loud  chorus  of  compliments  and 
expressions  of  admiration  which  have  followed 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Pancras  Workmen’s 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  Drummond  - street, 
Hampstead-road.  It  has  its  good  side.  It 
doubtless  will  encourage  a few  ingenious  and 
persevering  people  to  spend  nsefully  some  of 
their  spare  time,  and  will  obtain  for  a few  clever 
workers  the  admiration  of  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours ; but  we  have  a strong  conviction  that  it 
is  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  To 
set  up  for  public  inspection  such  an  exhibition 
of  pictorial  art  as  is  here  made,  without  com- 
ment or  protest  or  warning  of  any  sort,  is  to 
educate  the  public  taste  downwards.  The  works 
may  be  very  creditable  to  the  individual 
artists,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  produced,  but  to  set  them  up 
to  the  public  gaze  except  as  examples  of  what 
to  avoid  is  an  utter  mistake  and  public  injury. 
There  are  two  or  three  creditable  drawings 
amongst  them,  but  these  are  lost  amidst  ^their 
dismal  surroundings.  Amongst  the  models, 
too,  there  are  some  terrible  atrocities,  promi- 
nently exposed.  We  unwillingly  make  these  ob- 
servations,— indeed,  we  have  withheld  them  for  a 
week  ; but  it  seems  to  us  a duty  that  some  words 
of  protest  should  be  uttered  as  a warning  to 
other  local  committees.  We  willingly  add 
that  there  are  some  good  specimens  of  carving 
(which  formed  part  of  the  recent  Westminster 
Exhibition)  and  of  cabinet  work.  The  building  in 
which  the  exhibition  is  held,  the  Tolmers-square 
Institute,  is  intended  to  accommodate  a Sunday 
School,  Penny  Bank,  Library,  and  People’s  Cafe, 
and  includes  a Leeture-hall  to  seat  700  persons. 
It  has  been  erected  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the 
congregation  of  Tolmers-square  Church,  and  has 
cost  10,0001.,  including  the  site.  The  imme- 
diate population  consists  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  and  help  is  wanted.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
Hall  is  chairman  of  the  acting  committee. 


THE  REBUILDING  OF  ANDERTON’S 
HOTEL. 

Although  Anderton’s  Hotel  in  Fleet-street  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  hosteliies  in 
the  metropolis,  it  has  hitherto  been,  externally, 
a plain  and  unpretending  structure.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  longer  the  case.  During  the  last 
twelve  months  it  has  been  in  course  of  rebuild- 
ing, and  within  the  past  few  days  its  new 
elevation  has  been  completed,  revealing  the 
most  prominent  architectural  structure  in  Fleet- 
street.  The  hotel  as  rebuilt  has  been  very 
materially  enlarged,  and  now  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  Bpacious  establishments  of  this  cha- 
racter in  London,  two  adjoining  properties 
having  been  secured  for  the  purposes  of  its 
enlargement.  The  materials  of  the  Fleet-street 
frontage  consist  of  fine  red  brick  with  Portland 
stone  windows  and  dressings,  very  elaborately 
carved.  The  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
elevation  are  carried  to  a height  of  78  ft., 
the  central  portion  being  (12  ft.  high,  and 
the  entire  width  52  ft.  The  ground  - floor 
facing  Fleet  - street  consists  of  two  large 
shops,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hotel  entrance. 
Above  there  are  five  floors,  all  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  hotel  proper,  as  well  as 
the  rear  of  the  ground-floor,  and  the  whole 
of  a deep  and  extensive  basement.  The  east 
and  west  portions  of  the  elevation  con- 
tain double  mullion  windows,  the  windows 
of  the  second  floor  having  on  each  side 
and  in  the  centre  fluted  columns  and  arched 
heads,  enclosing  a profusion  of  carving, 
whilst  beneath  the  second  and  fourth  floor 
windows  there  are  ornamentally-carved  brick 
panels.  1 hese  portions  of  the  elevation  are 
surmounted  by  crescent-formed  gables,  having 
stone  copings  and  finials.  The  central  portion 
of  the  elevation  contains  bay-windows,  and 
immediately  above  the  first-floor  windows  are 
the  arms  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Companv,  who  are 
the  freeholders  of  the  site.  A prominent  feature 
in  the  elevation  is  a bold  balustrade  and  balcony, 
which  is  carried  across  the  building  at  the  foot 
of  the  first-floor  windows. 

The  hotel  is  approached  by  an  arched-entrance 
in  polished  granite,  leading  into  a corridor,  67  ft. 
long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  high,  with  pilasters 
on  either  side,  the  floor  of  the  corridor  being 
laid  with  ornamental  encaustic  tiles.  A special 
feature  in  the  basement  is  a large  crypt  or 
banqueting-room,  51  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  20  ft. 


high.  This  apartment  is  primarily  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  for  whom 
other  apartments  have  likewise  been  provided. 
The  crypt  has  a parquet  floor,  with  a skylight 
in  the  ceiling,  and  a sunlight  for  use  in  the 
evening.  Immediately  adjoining  is  an  ante- 
room 18  ft.  square.  On  the  ground-floor  there 
is  a coffee-room,  26  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  14  ft.  high, 
also  a large  dining-room,  60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and 
the  same  height  as  the  coffee-room,  together 
with  a spacious  Masonic  lodge-room,  having 
stained-glass  windows  and  decorations,  into 
which  are  introduced  the  emblems  of  the  craft. 
The  mezzanine  floor,  between  the  ground  and 
first-floors,  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  contains 
a large  banqueting-room,  78  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and 
14  ft.  high.  This  apartment  is  also  intended  to 
be  used  as  the  Masons’  ohapter-room.  Adjoin- 
ing is  a spacious  serving-room  and  ante-room. 
A stone  staircase,  18  ft.  square,  carried 
down  to  the  basement,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  leads  to  the  upper  floors.  It  is  covered 
in  with  a glass  dome.  The  first-floor  contains 
a ladies'  coffee-room,  36  ft.  by  20  ft. ; three 
drawing-rooms,  each  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  and 
overlooking  Fleet-street ; together  with  several 
bedrooms  and  bath-rooms.  The  second  floor 
contains  a spacious  Baloon,  40  ft.  long  by 
25  ft.  wide,  suitable  for  large  dining  parties, 
with  serving-room  adjoining,  also  a drawing- 
room and  several  bedrooms.  The  kitchen  is  on 
the  third  floor.  It  is  43  ft.  in  length,  26  ft.  in 
width,  and  12  ft.  high,  and  fitted  with  apparatus 
and  cooking  machinery,  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Dray,  of  Leicester-square.  In  connexion  with  it 
there  is  a lift  from  the  basement,  worked  by 
steam  power,  and  furnished  by  Messrs.  Bunnett 
& Co.,  of  Queen-street,  Cheapside.  The  other 
portions  of  this  floor,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  floors,  contain  bedrooms,  which, 
altogether,  are  110  in  number.  The  extreme 
depth  of  the  building  from  Fleet-street  is  150  fc. 
and  the  average  width  72  ft. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh, 
of  Aldermanbury,  and  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Browne  & Robinson.  Mr.  Robert  King  is  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  Mr.  W.  Serle,  foreman.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  from  85,0001. 
to  40,000?. 


THE  CORNELIUS  MONUMENT, 
DUSSELDORF. 

When,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1869,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Diisseldorf  Academy  of  Arts,  that  city  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  the  eminent  director  of 
the  Academy,  Wilhelm  Schadow,  by  erecting  a 
colossal  bust  in  bis  honour,  it  was  felt  by  the 
artists  and  lovers  of  art  who  were  present  at 
the  commemoration  that  it  was  due  to  the 
merits  of  his  predecessor  in  office,  Peter  von 
Cornelius,  to  place  a monument  also  to  him. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
age,  was  born  at  Diisseldorf,  on  September  16, 
1787.  He  lost  his  father,  who  was  inspector  of 
the  picture  gallery  in  that  city,  when  he  was 
but  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  parent  had  given 
him  a superior  education,  and  encouraged  the 
boy’s  early  passion  for  art.  Though  at  the 
father’s  death  the  family  was  left  in  straitened 
circumstances,  his  mother  resolutely  refused  to 
remove  him  from  his  chosen  profession,  and 
the  young  artist  pursued  his  studies  with 
redoubled  zeal.  He  was  soon  able  to  produce 
designs  of  his  own,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  was  employed  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  old 
churoh  of  Neuss,  near  Diisseldorf,  his  work  dis- 
playing considerable  grandeur  of  conception. 
In  18  L0  he  removed  to  Frankfurt,  where  he 
commenced  a series  of  designs  illustrative  of 
Goethe’s  “ Faust.”  Cornelius  soon  after  went  to 
Rome,  which  he  did  not  leave  till  1819.  In 
Rome  he  found  stanch  friends  in  a kindred 
genius,  Friedrich  Overbeck,  and  others.  The 
circle  there  formed  devoted  themselves  to  the 
regeneration  of  German  art,  an  object  which 
they  were  permitted  to  attain.  Encouragement 
was  given  to  this  school  by  the  then  Prussian 
Consul-General  at  Rome,  M.  Bartholdy,  who 
employed  its  leading  members  to  paint  the  walls 
of  his  villa.  To  Cornelius  two  of  the  frescoes 
were  assigned,  “ Joseph  interpreting  the  Dream 
of  Pharaoh’s  Chief  Butler,”  and  “ Joseph  recog- 
nising his  Brethren.”  These  paintings  excited 
so  much  admiration  that  the  Marquis  Massini 
commissioned  Cornelius  to  adorn  his  residence 
with  a series  of  frescoes  from  the  “ Divina 
Commedia  ” of  Dante.  This  work  he  was  not 
destined  to  accomplish,  for,  though  he  prepared 


the  designs,  before  he  could  carry  them  out  he  i 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  afterwards  King  Ludwig,  to  execute 
the  frescoes  in  the  newly-erected  Glyptothek  in 
Munich.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  n, 
Director  of  the  Diisseldorf  Academy. 

His  first  task,  on  assuming  that  important  i; 
office,  was  to  remodel  the  Academy  ; and  he  i« 
then  proceeded  to  Munich.  The  frescoes  he  it 
there  painted  were  not  completed  until  1830.  } 
While  this  great  undertaking  was  in  progress,  3;; 
Cornelius  commenced  another  work,  the  paint-  t|i 
ing  in  fresco  the  walls  of  the  new  Ludwigs-  -i 
kirclie.  The  most  important  picture  is  the  “ Last  >. 
Judgment.”  The  execution  of  those  works  was  i 
the  cause  of  his  resigning  the  post  of  Director  n 
of  the  Diisseldorf  Aoademy,  as  soon  as  he  had  <!i 
established  it  on  a satisfactory  basis.  Shortly  ; 
after  he  became  Director  of  the  Munich  Academy  1 
of  Arts.  In  1841  Cornelius  was  invited  to  <1 
Berlin  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Prussia  to  o 
paint  some  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo.  But 
before  completing  his  cartoons  he  again  visited  ( 
Rome,  and  there  some  of  the  designs  were  pre-  ? 
pared.  They  are  well  known  by  engravings,  as 
well  as  those  for  the  Massini  villa,  for  the  i 
Nibelungen-Lied,  and  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata 
of  Tasso.  Cornelius  also  superintended  the  1 
painting  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  i| 
for  which  the  cartoons  had  been  prepared  by  i 
Schinkel.  It  iB  also  worthy  of  mention  that  i 
the  design  for  the  baptismal  shield  presented  i 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  k 
was  made  by  Cornelius. 

The  works  of  Cornelius  are  on  the  largest  >■; 
scale,  treat  of  the  loftiest  themes,  and  are  de-  : j 
signed  with  grandeur  befitting  their  magnitude  < I 
and  elevated  aim.  Cornelius  was  one  of  those  H 
who  considered  that  fresco  was  the  most  n 
suitable  material  to  carry  out  an  artist’s  con-  id 
ceptions.  The  regeneration  of  German  art 
which  he  effected  especially  entitled  him  to  the  i ■ 
gratitude  of  his  nation,  and  the  resolution  to  1 1 
erect  a fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  < 
master  was  the  first  acknowledgment  of  such  ll 
indebtedness.  The  funds,  therefore,  for  its  : 
erection  soon  flowed  in,  among  the. more  liberal  i 
subscribers  being  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  ,ij 
ministry  of  the  day,  Diisseldorf  and  other  art 
cities,  especially  Vienna.  The  fact  of  Cornelius  u: 
having  been  born  in  Diisseldorf,  and  of  a good  <[l 
deal  of  his  activity  having  been  devoted  to  his  i i 
native  town,  and  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  art-  t 
school  which  had  before  been  much  neglected,  11 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  success  with  which  1 
the  undertaking  was  carried  out.  The  munici-  ii 
pality  of  Diisseldorf,  the  Diisseldorf  Art- Union  i| 
for  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  as  well  as  the  u|i 
club  known  as  the  “ Malkasten,”  contributed  ( 
most  handsomely. 

Amongst  a very  great  number  of  competitors 
for  the  monument,  Professor  Adolf  Donndorf,  f 
of  Dresden,  now  at  Stuttgart,  carried  off  the  v 
palm.  The  work  took  some  yeai's  to  complete,  e : 
so  that  only  on  the  24th  of  June  of  this  year,  ii; 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Academy,  could  h|: 
the  statue  be  unveiled.  The  monument  rises  31 
upon  a granite  base  in  pleasing  rhythmical  pro-  > 
portions.  The  statue  is  above  life-size,  and  i 
oonveys  happily  the  expression  of  the  intel-  '111 
lectual  superiority  and  plain,  forcible  charac-  c 
teristics  of  the  master.  Donndorf  has  repre-  ej| 
sented  him  in  the  ordinary  every-day  garb  of  ai 
civic  life,  giving  us  the  man  as  he  was.  Although  ;ii 
Cornelius  was  small  of  stature,  the  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  has  been  happily  solved, — namely,  j|| 
while  faithfully  reproducing  his  personal  ap-  fi . 
pearance  in  posture  and  expression,  of  imparting  ij 
to  the  Btatue  an . artistically  rounded  sympa-  nj 
thetic  impression.  The  classically-draped  civic  i 
mantle,  held  up  by  the  left  hand,  encloses  in  i|i 
powerful  lines  a short  stature,  the  right  hand  i 
holding  with  an  expressive  movement  the  trans-  * 
micter  of  great  ideas,  the  crayon  or  pencil. 

The  base  is  adorned  right  and  left  by  two  fj 
seated  figures,  life-size,  representing  Poesy  and  ij 
Religion,  which  effectually  surmount  the  liar-  ij 
moniously  membered  lower  portion  of  the  monu-  i 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  represent  the  two  si 
directions  of  art  which  the  late  master  pursued,  a. 
The  beautiful  face  of  Poesy  looks  up  enthusias-  ii 
tioally,  while  Religion,  in  a more  sober  and  □ 
fitting  form,  characterises  the  no  less  important  r 
tendency  of  Cornelius.  Only  quite  recently,  Ij] 
with  the  erection  of  the  Berlin  Nacional  Gallery, 
has  it  been  possible  to  worthily  place  the  car-  i 
toons  for  the  frescoes  intended  for  the  Campo  ] 
Santo  of  Berlin  (the  greatest  creation  of  the  master  j 
after  his  call  to  Berlin  in  1841).  The  soulptor  : 
has  not  omitted  to  record  on  tablets  inserted  in 
the  wreath  of  laurel  and  oak,  the  names  of  the 
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four  cities  in  which  Cornelius  principally  worked. 
The  upper  pedestal,  of  granite,  bears  on  its  front 
a bronze  relief  representing  Painting  resting 
pensively  on  a mystic  sphinx,  and  holding  in  the 
left  hand  palette  and  brush.  On  the  reverse 
side,  also  in  relief,  are  Italia  and  Germania,  the 
former,  a figure  fully  developed,  handing  a 
wreath  to  the  latter,  personified  by  a young 
girlish  form  Above  these  figures  are  medallions 
of  Michelangelo  and  Albreoht  Diner. 

The  base,  finally,  shows  us  “ Faust  and 
Helena,”  combining  romantic  German  thought 
with  the  spirit  of  classic  times. 


Oct.  25,  1879.] 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA:  NEW 
PREMISES  IN  MELBOURNE. 

The  building  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
is  now  in  course  of  erection  on  an  important 
site  in  CollinB-Btreet,  with  a frontage  to  that 
thoroughfare  of  66  ft.  and  a depth  of  about 
320  ft.  This  site  was  bought  from  the  Crown 
in  the  early  dayB  of  Melbourne  for  161,  and  was 
recently  sold  by  the  heirs  of  the  original  pur- 
chaser for  no  less  a sum  than  33.0001.  It  is  now 
being  entirely  covered  with  the  new  banking- 
offices,  the  arrangements  of  which  have  been 
designed  and  are  being  carried  out  by  the  local 
architects  of  the  bank,  Messrs.  Smith  & Johnson, 
of  Melbourne.  The  principal  fagade  to  Collins- 
street,  which  we  illustiate,  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  of  London,  who  fur- 
nished complete  working  and  detail  drawings 
for  its  execution.  The  comparatively  restricted 
frontage  suggested  the  treatment  of  the  recessed 
arcaded  entrance,  with  the  view  of  enlarging 
the  apparent  width  of  the  fagade.  The  material 
adopted  for  the  lower  story  is  Harcourt  grey 
granite;  for  the  upper  portion,  including  the 
pavilion  turrets,  Tasmanian  brown  freestone ; 
tnd  for  the  columns  and  pilasters  of  the 
Dorinthian  order,  polished  red  granite  from 
Peterhead.  The  niches  on  the  lower  story  are 
;o  be  occupied  by  statues  representing  Great 
Britain  and  Australia,  which,  as  well  as  the 
>as-relief  subjects  on  the  upper  story,  are  being 
iculptured  by  Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  of  Maida- 
rale. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  BYE-LAWS. 

The  following  are  the  bye-laws  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under  the  provi- 
lions  of  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Build- 
ng  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878,  sect.  16  : — 

1. — Foundations  and  Sites  of  Buildings. 

Fo  house,  building,  or  other  erection,  shall  be  erected 
pon  any  site  or  portion  of  any  site  which  shall  have  been 
tiled  up  or  covered  with  any  material  impregnated  or 
nixed  with  anv  faecal,  animal,  or  vegetable  matter,  or 
’hich  shall  have  berii  filled  up  or  covered  with  dust,  or 
lop,  or  other  refuse,  or  in  or  upon  which  any  such  matter 
r refuse  shall  have  b-en  deposited,  unless  and  until  such 
natter  or  refuse  shall  have  been  properly  removed,  by 
xcavation  or  otherwise,  from  such  site  Any  holes  caused 
y such  excavation  must,  if  not  used  for  a basement  or 
ellar,  be  filled  in  with  hard  brick  or  dry  rubbish. 

The  site  of  every  house  or  building  shall  be  covered 
nth  a layer  of  good  concrete,  at  least  6 in  thick,  and 
moothed  on  the  upper  surface,  unless  the  site  thereof  be 
ravel,  sand,  or  natural  virgin  soil. 

1 he  foundations  of  the  walls  of  every  house  or  building 
ball  be  formed  of  a bed  of  good  concrete,  not  less  than 
m.  thick,  and  projecting  at  least  4 in.  on  each  side  of  the 
>west  course  of  footings  of  such  walls.  If  the  site  be 
pon  a natural  bed  of  gravel,  eoncrete  will  not  be  required. 
The  eoncrete  must  be  composed  of  clean  gravel,  broken 
ard  brick,  properly  burnt  ballast,  or  other  hard  material 
> bo  approved  by  the  district  surveyor,  well  mixed  with 
esh-burnt  lime  or  cement  in  the  proportions  of  one  of 
me  to  six,  and  one  of  cement  to  eight,  of  the  other 
Latenal. 

The  foregoing  bye-law  shall  not  apply  to  any  building  or 
her  erection  to  be  used  as  a stable  or  shed,  provided  that 
ich  erection  shall  not  be  used  for  any  public  entertaiu- 
ent  or  assembly  of  persons,  or  as  a dwelling  or  sleeping 

2.—  Description  and  Quality  of  the  Substances  of  Walls. 

The  external  walls  of  every  house,  building,  or  other 
•ection,  shall,  except  in  the  case  of  concrete  buildings 
I constructed  of  good,  hard,  sound,  well-burnt  bricks  or 
stone,  and  shall  be  put  together  with  good  mortar  or 
»od  cement. 

Similar  bricks  shall  be  used  in  the  portions  of  party  and 
oss  walls  below  the  surface  or  level  of  the  ground,  and 
love  the  roof,  including  the  chimney-stacks.  Cutters  or 
alms  may  be  used  in  arches  over  recesses  and  openings 
, orfaces  of,  external  walls. 

Stone  used  for  the  construction  of  walls  must  be  free 
om  vents,  cracks,  and  sand-holes,  and  be  laid  on  its 
itural  bed. 

The  mortar  to  be  used  must  be  composed  of  fresh-burnt 
ne  and  clean  sharp  sand  or  grit,  without  earthy  matter, 

_ the  proportions  of  one  of  lime  to  three  of  sand  or 

The  cement  to  be  used  must  be  Portland  cement,  or 
her  cement  of  equal  quality  mixed  with  clean  sharp  sand 
grit,  in  the  proportions  of  one  of  cement  to  four  of  sand 
gnt. 

Burnt,  ballast  or  broken  brick  may  be  substituted  for 
nd  or  grit,  provided  such  material  be  properly  mixed 
th  lime  in  a mortar-mill. 


Every  wall  of  a house  or  building  shall  have  a damp 
course  throughout  its  whole  thickness,  of  asphalte,  or  other 
miteriul  impervious  to  moisture.  The  damp  course  in 
external  walls  shall  be  at  a height  of  1 ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  directly  abutting  upon  the  external  wall, 
and  in  the  party  or  internal  walls  at  a level  of  not  less 
than  6 in.  below  that  of  the  lowest  floor. 

the  top  of  every  party-wall  aud  parapet-wall  shall  be 
brushed  with  one  course  of  hard,  well-burnt  bricks  set  on 
edge,  m cement,  or  by  a coping  of  any  other  waterproof 
and  fire-resisting  material,  properly  secured. 

Duties  of  District  Surveyors. 

It.  shall  bo  the  duty  of  each  district  surveyor,  on  re- 
ceiving  notice  of  the  commencement  of  any  house,  building, 
or  other  erection,  or  of  any  alteration  or  addition,  or  on 
his  becoming  aw  re  that  any  house,  building,  or  other 
erection,  or  any  alteration  or  addition,  is  being  proceeded 
with  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  bye-laws 
are  duly  observed  (except  in  cases  where  the  Board  may 
have  dispensed  with  the  observance  thereof),  aud  to  see 
that  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any  dispensa- 
tion miy  have  been  granted  are  complied  with. 

4 .—Fees  to  be  paid  to  District  Surveyors. 

The  district  surveyor  shall,  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
any  house  or  other  building,  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum 
ot  5s.,  the  same  to  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a feo  due  to 
such  dist  net  surveyor  in  respect  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  A'-ts 
Amendment  Act,  1878,  and  these  bye-laws ; such  fee  to  be 
payable  m the  manner  and  at  the  time  prescribed  bv 
section  61  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855.  The 
district  surveyor  shall  also,  in  every  case  where,  in  respect 
of  any  breach  of  these  bye-laws  or  of  the  above  Act  of 
rarliament,  an  application  shall  be  made  by  him  to  a 
Justice,  and  an  order  made  thereon,  be  in  like  manner 
entitled  to  receive  the  sumoflOs.,  in  addition  to  the  before- 
mentioned  fee  of  5s. 

5.— Deposit  of  Platts  and  Sections. 

On  notice  being  given  to  a district  surveyor  of  the 
intended  erection,  re-erection,  alteration  of,  or  addition  to 
a public  building,  or  a building  to  which  section  56  of  the 
Metropo litan  Holding  Act,  1855,  applies,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  ot  the  person  giving  such  notice  to  deposit  plans  and 
sections  of  such  erection,  re-ereciioii.  alteration,  or  addition, 
with  the  district  surveyor.  Such  plans  and  sections  shall 
be  of  sufficient  detail  to  show  the  construction. 

On  notice  being  given  to  the  district  surveyor  of  the 
intended  erection  or  alteration  of  or  addition  to  any  house, 
buildine.  or  other  erection,  other  than  a public  building, 
the  district  surveyor  may,  if  ho  think  fit  so  to  do,  by  notic- 
m vynting,  require  the  person  giving  such  notice  to  produce 
a plan  or  plans  and  sections  of  any  such  house,  building,  or 
er.  .or  of  the  intended  alterations  or  additions 

thereto,  tor  his  inspection. 

6. — Penalties. 

• ca3e  an7  Breach  of  any  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  these  bye-laws,  the  offe  der  shall  be  liable  for  each 
oflence  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  31.,  and,  iu  each  case 
of  a continuing  offence,  to  a further  penalty  not  exceed- 
lnP  t 9-  wr  each  day  a ter  notice  thereof  from  the  Board 
or  the  district  surveyor. 

In  any  case  if  the  Board  think  it  expedient,  they  may 
dispense  with  the  observance  of  any  of  the  foregoing  bye- 
laws, or  any  part  thereof,  upon  such  terms  and  conditi  ,ns 
as  they  may  think  proper,  and  in  case  of  the  non-ob,er- 
\ance  of  any  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  Board 
may  have  dispensed  with  the  observance  of  any  of  the 
tiregoing  bye-laws,  then  such  proceedings  may  betaken 
and  such  liabilities  Bball  bo  incurred  as  if  no  such  dispen- 
tation  had  been  granted.  * 

Sealed  by  order, 

J.  E.  Wakefield , Clerk  to  the  Board . 
Spring  Gardens,  October  3,  1879. 

‘ I confirm  the  oregoing  bye-laws, 

Rd.  Assheton  Cross, 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 
Whitehall,  October  6,  1879.” 


NEW  COLLEGE,  CHAPEL,  OXFORD. 

The  work  of  restoration  at  this  chapel  is  now 
near  completion,  and  consists  of  an  entirely  aew 
oak  roof,  richly  moulded.  There  are  seven  bays, 
with  two  principals  next  the  east  and  west  walls! 
The  spandrels  are  filled  in  with  tracery,  and 
life-size  figures  are  carved  at  the  end  of  each 
hammer-beam,  with  wings.  There  is  also  a 
moulded  wall-plate,  in  which  carved  patterns 
are  inserted  the  entire  length.  The  principals 
spring  from  the  old  stone  corbels.  After  being 
cleaned,  they  were  found  to  be  coloured  with 
red,  blue,  and  gold,  and  the  original  pattern  has 
been  retained.  The  wall-space  between  each 
principal  on  the  north  and  south  sides  has  been 
covered  with  moulded  tracery  springing  from 
the  stone  corbels.  The  rafters  are  in  keeping 
with  the  remainder  of  the  work,  and  the  whole 
is  covered  with  oak  boards  in  narrow  widths 
and  on  these  are  fitted,  with  the  view  of  sup- 
porting the  felting,  stout  deal  boards  to  receive 
the  lead.  The  stone  pinnacles  of  the  chapel 
which  were  very  much  decayed,  have  been  care- 
fully pointed,  none  of  the  old  stone  having 
been  removed.  A few  new  finials  have  been 
placed  where  the  old  ones  were  quite  gone,  but 
as  little  as  possible  has  been  done  to  destroy 
the  features  of  the  old  work.  New  oak  roofs  over- 
laid with  lead  are  put  on  the  two  ante-chapels. 
Internally  the  whole  of  the  old  plaster  has  been 
removed,  as  it  covered  the  stone  dressings,  which 
had  been  hacked  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
key  to  the  plastering.  The  walls  have  been  re- 
plastered, so  as  to  show  the  stone  dressings,  and 
the  windows,  which  have  been  thoroughly 


cleaned,  are  now  seen  to  great  advantage.  The 
screen  through  which  the  choir  is  entered  is  of 
oak,  of  elaborate  design,  and  stands  upon  eight 
marble  bases  ; posts  supporting  the  organ- 
gallery,  with  moulded  ribs  springing  from 
each  upright,  and  carved  spandrels.  The  fine 
old  oak  doors  which  formerly  formed  part  of 
the  screen  have  been  restored,  and  are  now  fixed 
in  their  original  positions.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  reredos  was  in  a very  bad  state ; as 
soon  as  the  plaster  was  taken  off  the  canopies, 
all  the  stone  divisions  were  found  to  have  been 
much  damaged,  just  sufficient  remaining  to 
denote  the  original  design.  The  sedilia  and 
piscina  have  also  been  restored,  together  with 
the  credence  on  the  north  side;  these  were 
found  almost  knocked  to  pieces,  but  they  have 
been  replaced  as  near  as  possible  to  what 
was  considered  the  original  design.  It  only 
remains  now  to  fill  the  niches  with  figures  to 
make  this  part  of  the  work  perfect  and  com- 
plete. The  small  lights  in  the  tracery  retain  the 
original  painted  glass  of  1386,  and  are  adorned 
with  curious  figures.  A carved  and  moulded  stone 
recess  has  been  designed  and  fixed  on  the  north 
side  under  the  easternmost  windows  to  receive 
the  “ Wykham  Crozier” ; it  is  lined  with  oak,  with 
door  and  glass  panels.  All  the  floor,  which  is  of 
stone  and  marble,  has  been  taken  up  and  relaid 
In  removing  the  old  wall  framing  was  discovered 
a doorway  in  good  preservation  leading  to  the 
vestry  or  robing-room,  and  this,  together  with 
the  room,  has  been  restored  and  a new  oak 
door  placed  thereto.  The  canopy  work  over 
the  stalls  is  rich  in  tracery,  and  there  is  a 
carved  oak  cresting  running  the  entire  length. 
The  ends  of  the  stalls  are  very  massive,  the 
carved  work  comprising  tracery  and  poppy-heads 
from  very  fine  examples,  figures  at  the  elbows, 
&c.  I he  figures  at  the  east  end  represent  the 
four  evangelists  and  those  at  the  west  end 
(north  and  south)  the  founders  and  the  reign 
ing  monarch.  The  new  organ-case  is  elabo- 
rately moulded  and  carved  to  correspond  with 
the  old  work.  The  hot-water  pipes  have  been 
re-arranged  and  a new  boiler  is  fixed.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
lews  of  the  late  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott. 
Mr.  8haw,  of  London,  is  the  contractor  for  the 
roofs  and  general  work,  and  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley  executed  the  seating,  canopy  work 
screen,  reredos,  sedilia,  &c.;  and  Mr.  Thompson! 
ot  Peterborough,  the  organ-case.  The  warming 
and  gasfittings  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Uill  & Go.,  of  Oxford,  and  the  whole  undertaking 
has  been  superintended  by  Mr.  H.  Roome,  as 
th®, works-  The  entire  cost  will  be  about 
25,0001.  The  robing-room  adjoining  the  chapel 
is  being  restored  to  its  original  character  by 
Messrs.  Symm  & Co.,  of  Oxford,  and  the  tesse- 
lated  tiled  flooring  is  being  reinstated.  The  oak- 
roof  is  also  being  restored 


NEW  THEATRES  FOR  GLASGOW. 
Three  new  theatres  are  on  the  topis  in 
Glasgow.  The  one  which  calls  for  notice  at  the 
present  time  is  that  in  course  of  construction 
in  Sauohiehall-street,  almost  opposite  to  the 
Gaiety,  which  came  into  existence  about  six 
years  ago.  The  new  structure  is  called  the 
Royalty  theatre,  and  is  being  built  by  a com- 
pany who  have  secured  as  manager  Mr.  E.  L. 
Knapp,  of  the  recently  burned-down  Theatre 
Royal,  of  Glasgow.  The  commemoration  stone 
was,  as  we  mentioned  in  onr  last,  laid  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Toole,  the  popular  comedian,  in  presence 
of  an  audience  which  included  representatives 
of  all  classes  of  the  Glasgow  community. 

The  first-floor  of  the  new  block  of  buildings 
is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  theatre,  which 
is  to  be,— in  length,  109  ft. ; in  breadth,  56  ft  • 
arid  from  the  pit  floor  to  the  apex  in  the  ceiling 
44  ft.  Ample  stage  accommodation  has  beeH 
arranged  for ; and  the  area  will  be  laid  out  in 
the  manner  now  generally  observed  by  theatre 
architects.  Behind  the  orchestra,  which,  by  the 
way,  will  be  hidden  from  public  view,  there  will 
be  seven  rows  of  stalls  ; at  the  rear  of  these, 
eight  other  rows  ; and  behind  these  again  will 
be  the  pit,  divided  into  a dozen  benches.  A 
horse-shoe  balcony  will  be  erected  over  the  pit. 
This  balcony  will  have  a dress  circle,  an  ordi- 
nary circle,  and  a promenade  nearly  all  round. 
An  amphitheatre  and  gallery  will  also  form  part 
of  the  auditorium,  whioh  will  provide  seats  for 
nearly  2,000  persons.  The  building,  which 
rises  to  four  stories,  will,  when  completed,  have 
an  ornate  and,  at  the  same  time,  substantial 
appearance.  There  is  a perfect^  series  of  en- 
trances and  exits  all  round. 
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The  architect  of  the  theatre  is  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  St.  Vincent-street ; and  the  builder, 
Mr.  John  Devlin,  Pollockshields.  The  internal 
arrangements  of  the  theatre  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Matcham. 

The  two  other  theatre  projects  are  the  re- 
building of  the  Theatre  Royal,  burned  down 
last  January ; and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Gaiety,  which  has  proved  far  too  small  for  Mr. 
Bernard’s  requirements.  Mr.  Bernard  has  ob- 
tained plans,  and  a commencement  is  to  be 
made  with  the  building  after  the  pantomime, 
which  usually  closes  at  the  end  of  January. 


SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  CROYDON. 

EXHIBITION  OF  SANITARY  APPLIANCES. 

The  Antumn  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute commenced  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in 
Croydon.  After  a luncheon  in  the  Public  Hall, 
Mr.  Drummond,  chairman  of  the  Local  Board, 
formally  opened  the  extensive  and  interesting 
exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances  which  has 
been  brought  together,  partly  in  the  covered 
portion  of  the  Skating-rink  in  Park-lane,  but 
chiefly  in  a large  marquee  adjoining  the  rink 
and  the  Central  Croydon  railway  station.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  189  stands  or  stalls,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  700  separate  exhibits,  some  of 
which,  however,  have  really  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Of  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  appliances  connected  with  heat- 
ing, lighting,  ventilation,  water  supply,  water- 
closet  arrangements,  sewage  and  refuse  dis- 
posal, &c.,  here  brought  together,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
inventions  and  appliances  which  have  been  in 
use  for  some  time  past  with  good  results.  Of 
absolute  novelty  there  is  little  to  be  seen,  but 
the  exhibition,  taken  as  a whole,  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  increased  amount  of  skill  and 
enterprise  which  has  been  of  late  years  brought 
to  bear  by  our  manufacturers  with  the  view 
of  helping  to  provide  healthy  homes  for  all 
classes  of  the  community.  It  is  but  right  to 
add  that  many  of  the  contrivances  exhibited 
contain  improvements  which  have  been  devised 
or  suggested  by  architects,  engineers,  and 
medical  officers  of  health.  We  cannot  specially 
notice  more  than  a few  of  the  exhibits. 

Taking  the  stands  in  their  numerical  order, 
we  note  that  at  Stand  2 Messrs.  Potter  & 
Sons,  of  Oxford-street,  exhibit  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell’s  patent  ventilating  hot  - water  open 
fire-grate,  the  “ Thermhydric  ” ; while  next 
door,  the  well-known  firm  of  Gillow  & Co. 
(Stand  3)  exhibit  an  enclosed  lavatory. 
Messrs.  William  Woollams  & Co.  (Stand  18) 
exhibit  some  effectively-designed  wall-papers 
coloured  with  pigments  entirely  free  from 
arsenic.  Two  of  the  specimens  have  bright 
green  grounds.  Mr.  Edward  Howard,  of  Upper 
Baker-street,  shows  (Stand  19)  the  improved 
patent  duplex  lid  and  automatic  flusher  for 
water- closets,  the  patented  invention  of  Mr. 
H.  Saxon  Snell.  These  closets  are  self-venti- 
lating, and  have,  we  understand,  been  largely 
used  in  various  public  and  private  buildings. 
At  Stand  43,  Messrs.  G.  Waller  & Co.,  of 
Southwark,  exhibit  ventilators,  penstocks,  and 
other  apparatus  for  sewers.  The  Concrete 
Apparatus  Company  (Stand  61)  show  Henley’s 
patent  revolving  and  self-fastening  concrete 
apparatus,  which  possesses  the  great  merit  of 
simplicity.  The  same  exhibitors  show  Henley’s 
patent  window  frames,  sashes,  and  fasten- 
ings. Stand  64  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Dreyfus 
& Co.,  who  exhibit  heating  apparatus.  The 
Silicate  Paint  Company,  Charlton,  exhibit  on 
Stand  73  an  assortment  of  their  well-known 
non-poisonous  paints  and  colours,  with  speci- 
mens of  work  treated  with  them.  At  Stand  78, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelle9  exhibits  one  of  his  patent 
movable  wooden  huts,  as  provided  for  the  War 
Department ; and,  at  Stand  86,  he  shows  several 
interesting  specialities  in  concrete.  Firstly,  we 
may  mention  some  red  concrete  slab  paving  and 
kerbing, — the  latter  protected  against  the 
abrasion  of  cart*wheelsby  a cast-iron  angle-piece 
secured  by  bolts  passing  through  the  blocks.  The 
paving  and  kerbing,  which  Mr.  Lascelles  says 
can  be  supplied  much  cheaper  than  York 
flags  and  granite  kerbing,  are  about  to  be 
practically  tried  in  St.  Luke’s  parish.  Mr. 
Lascelles  also  exhibits  a concrete  bath,  made  in 
one  piece,  perfectly  impervious  to  water ; and, 
among  other  things,  a new  concrete  floor,  which, 
while  it  is  asserted  to  be  perfectly  fireproof,  is, 
he  states,  cheaper  than  an  ordinary  timber  floor. 


This  floor  has  been  devised,  we  understand,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw.  I he 
flooring  surface  consists  of  red  slabs  of  concrete, 

U in.  thick,  and  measuring  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  or  any 
other  more  convenient  size.  These  slabs  rest 
directly  on  concrete  joists  (which  can 
moulded  or  chamfered  to  any  design)  about 
8 ft.  long,  having  a scantling  of  6 in.  by  4 in. 
The  joists  (which  are  stiffened  internally  by 
strips  of  iron)  rest  upon  cross  beams  consisting 
of  rolled-iron  joists  or  wrought-iron  girders  em- 
bedded in  concrete.  The  joists  and  the  an“el"[ 
sides  of  the  flooring-slabs  are  left  exposed,  lath 
and  plaster  being  dispensed  with  entirely, 
floor  of  this  kind  can  be  provided,  according  to 
Mr.  Lascelles,  at  Is.  per  foot  super.  At  Stand  /9, 
Messrs.  Beard,  Dent,  & Hellyer  exhibit  water- 
closets,  lavatories,  traps,  and  other  sanitary 
apparatus ; and  next  door,  Stand  80,  Messrs. 
Clark,  Hunt,  & Co.,  exhibit  “Abbotsford 
stoves,  a kitchener,  &c.  Stand  87  is  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Doulton  & Co.,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  a fine  show  of  their  now  well-known 
art  pottery  in  Doulton  ware,  exhibit  a large 
variety  of  sanitary  pottery  and  stoneware, 
together  with  water-closets,  nrinals,  lavatories, 
baths,  and  water  fittings  of  all  descriptions. 
Their  “ Lambeth  ” improved  “ wash  - out  ” 
closet,  with  patent  regulating  supply-valve, 
possesses  some  good  points.  Mr.  George 
Jennings,  of  Stangate,  is  the  holder  of  Stand 
88,  and  exhibits  a good  representative  collection 
of  his  baths,  lavatories,  water-closets,  urinals, 
and  sanitary  fittings  generally.  At  Stand  93, 
Messrs.  John  Finch  & Co.,  of  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  exhibit  bath,  lavatory,  and 
water-closet  fittings ; and  close  by  (Stand  99) 
Messrs.  Henry  Sharpe,  Jones,  & Co.,  of  Poole, 
show  a number  of  specimens  of  their  “ rock 
concrete  ” tubes  for  drainage  and  other  pur- 
poses. At  Stand  No.  100,  Messrs.  Hamilton  & 
Co.  have  one  or  two  specialities  in  the  way  of 
prismoidal  pavement  and  stall-board  lights. 
Messrs.  Edward  Brooke  & Sons,  Huddersfield, 
exhibit  (Stand  109)  patent  invert  blocks,  subsoil 
pipes,  traps,  &c.  The  Abyssinian  tube-wells  are 
shown  by  Messrs.  Le  Grand  & Sutcliff  on  Stand 
126.  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham 
(Stand  143)  exhibit  wrought  metal  gasfiotings 
and  the  patent  “Hesperus”  lamp.  Ven- 
tilating tubes  and  cowls,  syphons,  and  foul-air 
extractors  are  shown  by  the  Patent  Tube 
Company  (Stand  151)  ; while  at  Stand  153 
the  Hygienic  Stove  and  Grate  Company,  Bir- 
mingham, exhibit  their  patent  hygienic  ven- 
tilating stove.  Stand  155  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
D.  T.  Bos  tel  with  his  Brighton  “Excelsior” 
water-closet,  and  at  the  next  stand  Mr.  H.  Owen, 
of  South  Kensington,  exhibits  his  patent  double 
and  single-trapped  and  ventilated  water-closets. 
The  Sanitary  Appliance  Company  (Stand  160)  ex- 
hibit Morrell’s  patent  cinder-sifting  ash-closets. 
Messrs.  John  Bolding  & Sons  have  a good  dis- 
play of  baths,  water-closets,  and  lavatories 
(Stand  162).  At  Stand  164  Messrs.  Keen  & Son, 
of  Croydon,  exhibit  a trapless  water-closet  fixed 
in  connexion  with  an  open  soil-pipe,  and  a 
quantity  of  Gay’s  impenetrable  paint  (for 
which  they  are  the  local  agents),  as  used  by  the 
Post-office  authorities  for  the  pillar  letter-boxes. 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Watts  (Stand  167)  exhibit 
their  patent  Manganores  carbon  filter  (Dr. 
Bernays’s  patent).  Another  well-known  Lam- 
beth firm,  Messrs.  James  Stiff  & Son  (Stand 
169),  shows  a number  of  ventilating  bricks, 
chimney-cowls,  Soper’s  “ Hospital  Drain  Dis- 
infector,” Weaver’s  ventilating  sewer-air  trap, 
Dr.  Bird’s  “Eureka”  sewer-traps,  and  other 
sanitary  appliances.  Messrs.  W.  Ramsey  & 
Co.  (Limited)  exhibit  (Stand  170)  closets, 
lavatories,  &c. ; and  at  the  next  stand  (171) 
Messrs.  J.  Edmundson  & Co.  show  Wigham’s 
patent  atmospheric  gas  machine,  and  their 
own  patent  pendulum  electric  house  - bells. 
Messrs.  Wilcock  & Co.,  of  Burmantofts,  Leeds 
(Stand  175),  make  a good  display  of  glazed 
bricks  and  faience  for  structural  purposes, 
together  with  some  decorative  terra-cotta  work 
in  panels,  &c.,  and  a large  and  useful  assort- 
ment of  stoneware  drain  - pipes  and  trapB, 
among  which  we  must  mention  their  “ York- 
shire double  syphon  ventilated  sewer-trap,”  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Copley  Woodhead. 

Visitors  to  the  exhibition  (which  will  remain 
open  until  the  8th  of  November)  should  not 
forget  to  visit  Stand  113,  where  the  Ladies’ 
Sanitary  Association  have  on  sale  their  very 
useful  sanitary  publications. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  Public  Hall,  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  F.R.S.,  president  of  the  Congress, 
delivered  his  inaugural  address,  entitled  “ Salut- 


land,  an  Ideal  of  a Healthy  People.”  He  sought 
to  show  that,  under  proper  hygienic  conditions, 
a man  ought  to  live  for  one  hundred  years. 
That,  he  said,  was  the  anatomical  estimate  of 
human  life.  After  a reference  to  his  former 
proposal*  for  the  erection  of  an  ideal  city  of 
health,  Dr.  Richardson  proceeded  to  create  “ an 
ideal  people  that  shall  show  a model  longevity ; 
a people  that  shall  have  an  ordinary  term  of  life 
of  100,  and  prospective  term  of  120  years.” 
He  sketched  out  his  people  of  “ Salutland  ” 
as  a people  dwelling  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  twenty-first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
in  a point  of  the  earth’s  surface  lying  to  the 
extreme  south  of  the  region  fancifully  called 
New  America.  The  land  he  pictured  as  having 
been  peopled  100  years  at  the  time  he  gives 
their  history,  and  he  sketches  their  lives.  They 
have  never  engaged  in  war,  they  have  no 
centre  of  Government,  all  their  cities  being 
equal,  and  they  practise  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  loving  their  neigh- 
bours as  themselves.  In  regard  to  their  social 
and  domestic  life,  he  puts  it  that  “ it  is  con- 
sidered that  a centre  of  life  containing,  in  a 
limited  space,  more  than  100,000  people,  is  a 
danger,  is  in  truth,  for  all  purposes  of  health, 
unmanageable.  Death,  they  hold,  is  the  shadow 
of  birth,  and  if  large  communities  be  admitted 
in  which  people  are  herded  together,  the 
shadow  may  be  calculated  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  an  eclipse.  Five  separate  dwelling- 
houses  to  an  acre  of  land,  and  five  persons  to  a 
separate  dwelling-house,  is  the  densest  popula- 
tion allowed.  The  houses,  large  and  small,  are 
all  built,  with  varieties  only  of  artistic  design, 
on  arches  which  raise  them  from  the  ground; 
the  bedrooms  are  disconnected  altogether  from 
the  living-rooms ; gardens  are  all  around,  and 
gardens  are  on  the  roofs.  In  the  midst  of  the 
towns  the  eye  is  struck  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit-trees  that  prevails.  The  towns 
of  Salutland  might  be  called,  as  ancient 
Norwich  once  was  called,  the  towns  or  cities 
of  orchards.  Throughout  all  the  country  the  land 
is  under  cultivation  of  the  most  perfect  kind 
for  cereal  produce  and  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Through  this  cultivation  there  are  intorspersed 
magnificent  parks  and  glades,  in  which  harmless 
animals  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  are  free  to 
wander.  Every  tameable  animal  is  there,  and 
all  animals  are  objects  of  singular  and  lively 
interest.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  filled  with 
varied  kinds  of  fish,  and  every  sort  of  bird  that 
can  be  collected,  retained,  and  naturalised  on 
the  land  is  also  to  be  seen.  A man,  woman,  or 
child  who  for  wanton  pleasure  should  hunt  down 
or  torture  one  of  the  inferior  creatures  would 
be  cast  out  of  society,  while  the  idea  of  having 
the  dumb  creature  killed  and  hung  up  in  open 
shops  to  bleed  and  be  quartered  and  cooked  for 
human  beings  to  live  on  would  be  treated  with 
as  much  disgust  as  we  should  now  treat  the  prac- 
tice of  the  owners  of  those  African  shambles 
for  human  remains  which  Professor  Huxley,  in 
one  of  his  most  charming  books,  has  so  faith- 
fully recopied  to  illustrate  the  history  of  a past 
civilisation.  Animals  are,  notwithstanding,  still 
used  by  our  model  people.  Their  fleeces  are 
used  for  clothing,  their  milk  for  food,  and 
many  of  them  are  made  to  work.  The  elephant 
works  with  an  intelligence  and  skill  that  is  almost 
human,  and  with  a power  that  is  superhuman, 
so  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  faithful, 
and  best-beloved  of  all  the  lower  animals  in  the 
land.  He  is  the  rival  cf  the  horse,  which  is 
also  much  cared  for,  and  is  bred  in  a state  of 
great  perfection  for  bearing  the  rider,  to  which 
duty  he  is  mainly  consigned.  He  is  in  much 
request ; for  all  persons  in  Salutland,  male  and 
female,  are  consummate  in  the  saddle;  their 
country,  which  contains  vast  and  fertile  plains, 
divided  by  splendid  roads,  and  their  atmosphere, 
which,  except  during  a short  periodical  rainy 
season,  is  mild  and  dry,  being  remarkably  suit- 
able for  horse  exercise.  The  roads  leading  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  are  main- 
tained in  the  most  perfect  efficiency,  smooth  in 
all  parts,  and  dry  as  our  best  asphalte  of  to- 
day. Transit  along  these  highways  on  horseback 
and  by  velocipede  has  supplanted  most  other 
modes  of  personal  conveyance.  The  lines  of  rail- 
w ay,  once  so  general,  have  lapsed  now  into  convey- 
ance for  heavy  goods  mainly.  The  cost  of  coal 
has  rendered  steam  locomotive  power  very 
limited,  while  aerial  locomotion  has  replaced 
steam-propelled  carriages  in  a marked  degree. 
In  this  land  there  would  be  no  workhouses  or 
gaols,  and  Dr.  Richardson  entered  fully  into  the 


* See  Builder  for  1875,  pp.  923,  955. 
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fanciful  day-by-day  work,  and  described  the 
people  as  in  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  life.  One 
i reason  of  their  acquired  health  would  be  that 
i they  had  mastered  the  pestilential  diseases.  An 
epidemic  from  pollution  of  air,  of  water,  of  food, 
would  be  with  them  impossible.  The  hereditary 
i tendencies  to  disease  would  be  either  lost  alto, 
gether  or  bo  nearly  eradicated  as  to  be  practi- 
cally removed.  Thus,  with  the  fewest  acci- 
; dental  exceptions,  the  men  and  women  would 
attain  the  Bacred  age.  Their  death-rate  would 
be  normal  and  constant,  at  eight  in  the  thousand 
per  year,  and  death  itself,  painless,  final  sleep, 
i would  be  hardly  more  than  departure  to  rest 
when  the  day  of  work  was  done.  He  traced 
out  at  length  the  measures  by  which  he  believed 
this  could  be  attained  by  a thoughtful  and 
^studious  people,  and  gave  suggestions  with  re- 
gard to  the  conversion  of  man  to  be  afrugiverous 
or  fruit-eating  animal,  urging  that  life  was 
greatly  shortened  by  the  overwork  thrown  upon 
the  stomach. 

i On  Wednesday  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  the 
President  of  Section  I.,  Sanitary  Science  and 
iPreventive  Medicine,  opened  the  proceedings  of 
that  department  of  the  Congress  by  the  delivery 
of  an  able  address.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
ipapers.  Professor  de  Chaumont,  F.R.S.,  and 
Dr.  Horace  Swete,  read  papers  treating  of 
water  analysis.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  mortality  from 
alcohol.  Papers  were  also  submitted  by  Mr.  T. 
Nichols,  on  “Infant  Mortality”;  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Burdett,  on  “Hospital  .Questions”;  and  by 
Dr.  Strong,  on  “ The  Necessity  of  Pure  Air 
in  Living  and  Sleeping  Rooms.”  In  the 
evening  a conversazione  was  given  in  the  Public 
Hall. 

1 On  Thursday,  Captain  Douglas  Galton  de- 
livered an  opening  address  as  President  of 
Section  II.,  Engineering  and  Sanitary  Construc- 
tion. The  remainder  of  the  day  was  appro- 
priated by  papers  and  discussions  in  the  same 
flection,  and  in  the  evening  Professor  Corfield 
leotured  on  “ Sanitary  Fallacies.” 

; Friday  was  to  be  devoted  to  Section  III., 
Meteorology  and  Geology,  the  Congress  being 
wrought  to  a close  by  a public  dinner. 

I We  shall  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
pongress. 


I OLDHAM  TOWN-HALL  EXTENSION. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  extensive  additions 
vhich  have  just  been  made  to  the  Town-hall  of 
lldham  were  formally  opened  by  the  mayor. 

I The  new  building  is  situated  in  Greaves- 
itreet,  at  the  rear  of  the  old  Town-hall,  and 
lonnected  therewith  by  a flight  of  steps  leading 
rom  the  present  staircase  and  opening  out  into 

II  spacious  hall  in  the  new  structure.  The 
Ireaves-street  elevation  is  entirely  of  stone,  and 
i in  the  Classic  style,  with  square  columns  and 
apitals  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  main 
eaturo  of  the  design  consists,  first,  of  a 
>oldly-treated  and  massive  basement,  the 
ipper  mouldings  of  which  indicate  the  level 
if  the  ground-floor.  Above  the  basement 
he  columns  run  through  two  stories,  and 
arry  the  main  architrave  and  cornice,  which 
i surmounted  by  an  open  balustrade  with  solid 
iers  at  intervals.  Near  the  centre  of  this 
levation  is  the  entrance  for  magistrates  and 
dvocates,  which  is  recessed  from  the  other 
art,  over  this  are  the  windows  which  light  the 
lain  hall,  which  extends  back  to  Mill-street. 

1 prominent  feature  in  this  elevation  are  the 
ivo  ventilating  turrets  from  the  cells.  Be- 
ween  the  wall  columns  are  the  ground  and 
rst- floor  windows,  the  former  with  square 
eads,  the  latter  with  circular  arches. 

Internally,  the  sub-basement  is  occupied  by  a 
irge  cellar  and  the  necessary  flues,  &c.,  con- 
ected  therewith.  The  basement  is  entirely 
evoted  to  police  purposes.  On  the  ground-floor 
here  is  an  entrance  from  Greaves-street  to  the 
ew  building,  which  will  be  used  principally  by 
iie  magistrates  and  advocates  attending  the 
oroughcourt.  This  floor  is  connected  with  the 
Id  town-hall  by  a corridor  8 ft.  wide.  This 
irridor  opens  into  the  large  hall,  56  ft.  by  20  ft. 
t one  end  is  the  staircase  from  Greaves-street 
afore  referred  to,  and  which  is  shut  off  from 
10  ila11  by  a panelled  screen.  The  grand  stair- 
ise  leading  to  the  upper  floors  is  at  the  other 
id  of  the  hall.  The  body  of  the  borough  police- 
>urt  is  on  this  floor,  and  behind  the  same,  up 
» Greaves-street,  is  the  magistrates’  retiring- 
•OQi,  22  ft.  by  19  ft.  6 in.,  with  private  lavatory 
:commodation,  and  magistrates’^  clerk’s  room, 


13  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.  6 in.  On  this  floor 
there  is  also  a dining-hall,  40  ft.  by  27  ft., 
and  private  office  for  the  chief  constable, 
conveniently  arranged  with  separate  stair- 
case to  police  department ; also  retiring-room 
for  advocates  attending  the  borough  court, 
and  a committee-room,  27  ft.  by  16  ft.  The 
first  floor  is  also  connected  with  the  old  part 
by  a corridor,  8 ft.  wide,  approached  by  a wide 
flight  of  steps  from  the  staircase  in  the  old  Town- 
hall.  This  corridor  opens  into  the  main  hall, 
from  which  access  is  gained  to  the  Council- 
chamber,  upper  part  of  police-court,  committee- 
room,  &c.  The  council-chamber  is  47  ft.  by 
27  ft.,  behind  which  is  the  mayor’s  parlour, 
which  is  formed  out  of  the  old  council-chamber. 
On  this  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  town  clerk’s 
department. 

The  grand  staircase  window,  having  the 
area  of  180  superficial  feet,  is  divided  by 
two  deep  mullions,  intersected  by  three  hori- 
zontally  arranged,  again  subdivided  in  such 
form  that  gives  semblance  of  couplet  windows 
with  their  respective  fanlights.  The  window 
thus  contains  eighteen  openings  in  all,  and 
has  been  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  the  lower 
part  containing  six  allegorical  figures,  in- 
tended to  represent  Art,  Science,  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Spinning,  and  Mechanism.  Above  these 
are  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire.  Above  the 
central  divisional  line  of  openings  the  scheme  of 
subject  matter  is  essentially  historical  in  its 
connexion  with  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Oldham. 
Arranged  in  chronological  order  are  the  figures 
of  Hugh  de  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
founder  of  Manchester  Grammar  School ; R. 
Langley,  connected  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
parish  churoh  of  Oldham,  1476;  Chadderton, 
first  master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  ; 
J.  Assheton,  Esq.,  of  Chadderton,  founder  of 
Grammar  School  in  Oldham;  J.  Cudworth, 
Werneth  Hall,  Lord  of  the  Manor ; Sir  W. 
Horton,  High  Sheriff,  1775.  Surmounting  these, 
a.nd  corresponding  in  number  with  the  lower 
lights,  are  the  heraldic  emblazonment  of  each  of 
these  local  celebrities,  with  the  arms  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  as  a central  feature. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements 
were  entrusted  to,  and  have  been  carried  out 
by,  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Manchester  and 
Trowbridge,  the  warrniDg  being  upon  the  hot 
water  low-pressure  principle. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  contractors : — 
Foundations,  &o. — Excavation  and  drainage,  Mr. 
Harrison  McDonald,  Oldham ; brickwork,  Messrs. 
Wrigley  Brothers,  Oldham  ; stonework,  Messrs. 
Squire  Dunkerley,  Son,  & Co.,  Oldham ; carpen- 
ter’s  work  and  ironwork,  Messrs.  Charles  Scho- 
field  & Co.,  Oldham.  Main  buildings. — Whole 
contract,  Mr.  W.  A.  Peters,  Rochdale,  builder. 
Sub-contractors:  Brickwork,  Messrs.  J.  & O.  Par- 
tington, Middleton  Junction  ; stonework,  Messrs. 
Squire  Dunkerley,  Son,  & Co.,  Oldham  ; car- 
penter and  joiner’s  work,  Mr.  A.  W.  Peters,  Roch- 
dale ; slating,  Mr.  David  Jackson,  Oldham ; 
plumbing  and  glazing,  Messrs.  Sharpies,  Buckley, 

& Co.,  Oldham ; painting,  Mr.  W.  Best,  Rochdale  ; 
wrought-iron  railing,  gates,  Mr.  Joseph  Reyner, 
Oldham;  plastering,  Mr.  Nicholas  Rigby,  Roch- 
dale ; stone-carving,  Mr.  Bonehill,  Manchester ; 
plasterers’  modelling,  Mr.  Bromley,  Liverpool. 
Fittings  and  Fixtures. — Furniture  to  Borough 
Court  council-chamber,  mayor’s  parlour,  magis. 
trates’  and  town  clerk’s  rooms,  and  other  offices, 
&c.,  Mr.  James  Lamb,  Manchester;  fittings  to 
police  department,  &o.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Peters,  Roch- 
dale  ; lavatory  and  water-closet  fittings,  &c.,  Mr. 
John  Kershaw,  Hey  wood;  grates,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  tiled  hearths,  Messrs.  Scott  Bros. 

& Co.,  Oldham ; carpets,  painting,  and  deco- 
rating, Mr.  James  Lamb,  Manchester ; hinges, 
window  fasteners,  &c.,  Mr.  John  Petrie,  Roch- 
dale ; stained  glass  windows,  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Edmundson  & Son,  of  Manchester ; cooking 
ranges,  &c.,  Messrs.  Wilson  & Son,  Manchester; 
gasfittings,  Messrs.  Winfield  & Co.,  Birming- 
ham ; tiles,  pavements,  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins, 

& Co.,  Burslem;  heating  and  warming  appa- 
ratus, Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  Trowbridge  ; 
strong-room  doors,  Messrs.  Samuel  Chatwood  & 
Co.  (Limited),  Bolton. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  George  Woodhouse,  architect, 
Bolton,  and  Mr.  Edward  Potts,  architect, 
Oldham,  Mr.  James  Martin  having  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  alterations, 
including  furnishing  and  decoration,  has  been 
about  24,000Z. 


IRISH  NOTES. 

The  O’Connell  Monument  for  Dublin  has  been 
for  several  years  the  theme  of  public  discontent. 
The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Foley  and  other 
causes  have  delayed  its  completion.  Although 
thirty-two  years  have  passed  since  O’Connell’s 
death,  neither  pedestal  nor  statue  has  yet 
appeared  upon  the  site  in  Sackville-street. 
Recently,  Mr.  Brock,  the  sculptor,  met  the 
Monument  Committee  by  arrangement  and 
reported  progress.  Mr.  Brock  stated  that  he 
had  had  the  statue  in  hand  twelve  months,  and 
hoped  to  complete  it  by  the  time  he  originally 
specified,  i.e.,  in  two  years  hence.  The  circular 
relief  was  complete,  and  some  of  it  cast  in 
bronze ; he  had  also  nearly  finished  one  of  the 
sitting  figures,  and  another  was  in  hand,  whilst 
the  statue  of  O’Connell  himself  was  well 
advanced.  The  late  Mr.  Foley  had  originally 
draped  this  figure  in  a cloak,  but  the  folds  were 
heavy,  and  the  late  sculptor  had  requested  him 
(Mr.  Brock)  to  take  them  off.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Foley  died  ere  this  could  be  done.  The 
committee  authorised  Mr.  Brock  to  make  this 
alteration,  and  the  discussion  next  turned  upon 
the  material  to  be  used  for  the  base.  Irish 
granite  was  proposed,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Four  Courts,  built  of  that  material 
100  years  ago,  in  its  present  condition  showed 
how  quickly  that  material  became  disintegrated. 
Further,  the  granite  of  the  Grattan  and  Prince 
Consort  monuments  had  “gone”  the  same 
way.  The  excellent  standing  powers  of  Irish 
limestone  were  then  referred  to,  and  the  feeling 
was  unanimous  that  limestone  was  superior  to 
granite.  It  was  remarked  that  in  the  old 
churchyards  throughout  the  country  granite 
invariably  was  found  unable  to  resist  the  atmo- 
sphere, whilst  the  limestone  was  as  good  as  the 
day  it  left  the  chisel.  An  inferior  sort  of  lime- 
stone was  obtained  from  the  Skerries  ; the  best, 
perhaps,  was  found  at  Tullamore.  Holy  Cross 
Abbey,  in  Tipperary,  was  built  of  limestone  iu 
1100,  and  all  the  stones  therein  are  as  sharp  as 
on  the  day  they  were  quarried.  The  pure  white 
limestone  from  the  coast  of  Antrim  was  also 
referred  to,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  geo- 
logical specimens  at  the  College  of  Science, 
Dublin.  It  was  resolved  to  apply  for  tenders 
for  the  pedestal,  the  material  specified  being 
the  best  Irish  limestone. 

The  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company 
are  about  to  build  extensive  new  premises  at 
the  comer  of  College-green  and  Grafton-street. 
Mr.  T.  N.  Deane,  of  Dublin,  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Wardrop  & Sons  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  want  of  a suitable  bathing-place  having 
long  been  severely  felt  in  Dublin,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  erect  a bathing  establishment  at 
Clontarf,  a suburb  readily  reached  from  Dublin 
by  tram-car.  Mr.  Sloane,  the  engineer,  has 
made  plans  for  this,  and  a company  has  been 
formed.  The  scheme  embraces  a bath,  elliptical 
on  plan,  the  diameter  being  in  the  proportion 
of  ’1500  to  '9500.  There  will  be  13  ft.  depth  of 
water  at  the  deepest  places.  The  part  devoted 
to  men  will  contain  450,000  gallons,  and  the 
ladies’  portion  151,000  gallons.  It  is  proposed 
to  concrete  the  whole,  and,  further,  to  use  Mr. 
Lascelles’s  patent  concrete  slabs  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  the  dressing-rooms  and  offices. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  O’Neill 
& Byrne,  architects,  of  Dublin,  for  the  new 
church  of  St.  Agatha,  to  be  erected  in  North 
William-street,  at  a cost  of  8,000J. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Builder  (Aug.  23) 
Mr.  Harry  Hems  quoted  several  amusing  in- 
stances in  which  architects  had  been  deceived 
by  believing  modern  work  to  be  old.  A corre- 
spondent in  the  Irish  Builder,  the  other  day, 
tells  an  even  odder  story  on  the  same  topic.  He 
says  : — “In  the  ancient  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Mary,  at  Youghal,  is  a very  fine  pulpit, 
carved,  and  bearing  considerable  appearance  of 
antiquity,  but  the  man  who  made  it  was  living 
a few  years  ago,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  living 
still,  fie  was  working  at  some  repair  inside  the 
pulpit  when  it  so  happened  that,  in  1860,  a cer- 
tain nobleman,  looking  at  the  interesting  resto- 
rations made  in  the  church  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hay  man,  and  observing  to  a friend,  ‘ The  head 
does  not  ache  that  designed  that  pulpit,’  was 
considerably  startled  by  the  head  in  question 
appearing  over  the  desk  and  saying,  1 Why,  then, 
my  lord,  my  head  does  ache ; and  I would  like 
a something  to  drink  your  lordship’s  health  this 
morning,’ — a request  that,  after  a hearty  laugh, 
was  complied  with.” 

Some  fine  new  premises  have  been  erected  in 
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Henry-street,  Dublin,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
G.  P.  Beater,  architect,  of  Lower  Sackville- 
street.  Mr.  George  P.  Tyrrell,  also  of  Dublin, 
being  the  builder. 

New  schools  have  been  built  at  Malahide, 
just  outside  Dublin,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
James  Bell,  architect.  Mr.  Nicholas  Brady  was 
the  builder. 

A new  wing,  to  be  known  as  the  “ Madeline,” 
at  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  Peter-street,  was 
opened  last  week  by  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 
Messrs.  J.  & W.  Beckett,  South  King-street, 
Dublin,  were  the  contractors.  The  cost  has 
been  14,0001. 

Some  interesting  archaeological  finds  have 
occurred  at  Donnybrook.  Some  workmen  were 
excavating  for  foundations  for  proposed  new 
buildings,  and  came  across  a large  quantity 
of  human  skeletons  in  a perfect  state ; a two- 
edged  sword,  two  daggers  (all  of  early  work- 
manship), and  a number  of  copper  coins,  the 
dates  and  superscriptions  upon  which  were 
entirely  obliterated.  Fully  eight  cartloads  of 
bones  have  been  removed  for  interment,  and 
many  still  remain.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
outside  of  Dnblin  was  but  too  frequently  the 
scene  of  many  fierce  conflicts. 

Tenders  have  been  invited  for  additions  to 
Pallas,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  in 
county  Galway.  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin,  of  41,  West- 
moreland-street,  Dublin,  is  the  architect  for 
the  works  in  question. 

New  baths  and  washhouses,  at  a cost  of  about 
4,0001.,  have  been  built  in  Peter’s-hill,  Belfast, 
and  have  just  been  opened  by  the  mayor  of 
that  town. 

New  schools,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  James 
Price,  architect,  are  to  be  built  at  Greystones, 
co.  Wicklow.  The  foundation-stone  is  laid.  Mr. 
R.  Ludlow  is  the  builder.  Mr.  Price  has  also 
designed  a new  mansion  for  Major-General 
Dobbs,  and  this  is  now  being  erected  at  Grey- 
stones.  Mr.  G.  F.  Tyrrell  is  the  builder.  Near  to  it 
Mr.  Tyrrell  is  also  building  another  fine  house, 
for  Mr.  W.  Pidgeon,  of  Athlone.  For  this  Mr. 
J.  H.  Bridgford  is  the  architect. 

At  Drumree,  co.  Meath,  a new  glebe-house  is 
being  built,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller, 
architect,  of  Dublin. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  N. 
Deane,  architect,  the  parish  church  at  Roscrea, 
co.  Tipperary,  is  being  restored. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  sixteen  blocks  of  first- 
class  houses  at  Carrigmahon,  a lovely  site  just 
outside  Cork,  situated  between  Monkstown  and 
Glenbrook,  and  overlooking  the  river  Lee.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Kearns  Deane 
Roche,  architect,  of  South- mall,  Cork. 

Plans  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  Lewis, 
C.E.,  for  the  building  of  a new  railway,  on  the 
narrow-gauge  principle,  between  Dublin  and 
Baltinglass,  co.  Wicklow.  The  distance  will  be 
thirty- nine  miles,  and  the  probable  cost,  207,000J. 


MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE,  PUDSEY, 
NEAR  LEEDS. 

A short  time  ago,  the  committee  of  the  above 
Institute  invited  architects  to  submit  plans  for 
a new  building,  and  offered  premiums  for  the 
best  three  designs.  In  response  to  this  invita- 
tion, eighteen  sets  of  plans  were  received,  and 
after  they  had  been  duly  considered,  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hope  & 
Jardine,  architects,  of  Bradford,  who  were 
accordingly  appointed  to  carry  out  their  plans ; 
and  on  Monday,  October  6th,  the  foundation- 
Btone  of  the  new  institute  was  laid  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Dibb  Scales,  of  Pudsey,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  new  Institute,  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
the  junction  of  Low  Town-road  and  Waver- 
green  (two  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town), 
will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and 
one  of  its  principal  features  will  be  a square 
tower  having  a slated  spire  rising  to  the  height 
of  110  ft.  This  tower  is  placed  at  the  corner  of 
the  two  streets  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  base 
of  it,  a little  above  the  street  level,  is  the 
principal  entrance,  the  doorway  being  deeply 
recessed,  and  having  a moulded  and  arched  head. 

The  building  will  contain  on  the  basement 
floor  a large  room  to  be  used  for  public  tea 
parties,  with  kitchen,  scullery,  and  stove-room 
adjoining,  and  also  four  class-rooms,  lavatory, 
&c.,  all  of  ample  size  and  well-lighted. 

On  the  ground-floor  are  a news-room,  34  ft. 
by  24  ft. ; a library,  24  ft.  by  16  ft. ; a conver- 
sation or  smoke  room,  29  ft.  by  16  ft. ; a com- 


mittee-room,  two  class-rooms,  a lavatory,  and 
a secretary’s  room. 

On  the  first  floor,  which  is  reached  by  a stone 
staircase,  5 ft.  wide,  are  a large  public  hall, 
56  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  ante-rooms  adjoining,  a 
ladies’  cloak-room,  and  a science  lecture-theatre, 
capable  of  seating  120  persons. 

The  public  hall,  which  is  32  ft.  high,  has  a 
gallery  round  three  sides,  entered  from  the 
second-floor  level,  and  will  seat  (including 
gallery)  650  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  gallery  of  the  public  hall, 
there  are  on  the  second  floor  a large  room,  partly 
lighted  from  the  roof,  to  be  used  for  the  art 
classes,  and  a class-room  adjoining. 

The  different  works  have  been  let  as  follows: — ■ 
Excavators’  and  masons’  work,  Mr.  Jas.  Smith, 
of  Bradford  ; carpenters’  and  joiners’,  Messrs. 
A.  & J.  Briggs,  of  Bradford ; plumbers’  and 
glaziers’,  Mr.  J.  Wilcock,  of  Pudsey  ; plasterers’, 
Mr.  Wm.  Tattersall,  Bradford;  slaters’,  Mr.  Jas. 
Smithies,  Bradford;  painters’,  Mr.  W.  Sims, 
Pudsey. 

The  amount  allowed  to  be  spent,  according  to 
the  instructions  to  competing  architects,  was 
3,000J.,  and  the  cost  of  the  works  as  contracted 
for,  including  the  library  fittings  and  the  seats 
for  the  public  hall,  is  within  501.  of  that  amount. 


DERBY  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION: 

AN  EPOCH. 

The  present  must  be  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Derby  Mechanics’ 
Institution.  When  founded  nearly  half  a century 
ago  its  promoters  purchased  a building  and  some 
little  spare  ground  in  the  Wardwick  for  1,5001. 
Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  site  of 
the  Institute  buildings  has  gradually  increased 
in  value,  until  now  the  trustees  and  managing 
committee  find  themselves  possessed  of  a valu- 
able property.  The  Wardwick  is  the  principal 
thoroughfare  leading  from  the  Market-place  and 
Post-office  in  the  direction  of  a populous  neigh- 
bourhood at  the  west  of  the  town.  Owing  to 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  street  opposite 
the  Institute  buildings  the  corporation  have  pur- 
chased a strip  of  the  land  on  which  the  building 
stands  for  the  purpose  of  wideuing  it.  It  may 
be  remarked  en  passant  that  adjoining  the  Insti- 
tute premises,  and  further  from  the  town,  stands 
the  new  Free  Library  and  Museum,  erected 
by  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  at  a cost  of  over  20,0001. 
aud  opened  in  June  last.  The  building  pur- 
chased in  1833  by  the  founders  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  which  has  since  been  used  for  the 
library  and  news-room,  is  now  in  the  course  of 
being  pulled  down.  Separating  it  from  the 
Free  Library  Btands  the  Lecture-hall,  also  the 
property  of  the  Institute,  used  now  solely  for 
public  concerts,  dramatic  performances,  &c., 
which  was  erected  by  public  subscription.  Con- 
siderable public  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
course  which  will  be  taken  by  the  managing 
committee,  in  whose  hands  the  future  of  the 
Institute  may  be  said  to  lie.  The  sum  of 
7,2501.  has  already  been  received  by  the 
trustees  from  the  Corporation  for  compulsory 
sale  of  the  strip  of  land  which  will  be  thrown 
into  the  street.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  little  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  for  some 
years  at  the  way  the  committee  have  managed 
the  affairs  entrusted  to  them,  for  although  there 
are  few  persons  living  who  contributed  towards 
the  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  institution, 
yet  it  is  felt  to  be  a public  concern,  from  which 
tbe  present  generation  should  derive  consider- 
able benefit.  The  committee  intend  to  erect 
another  building  of  Borne  kind  for  the  uses  of 
tbe  members  ; but  not  even  the  members  them- 
selves have  any  knowledge  of  its  character, — 
whether  all  the  money  will  be  spent  in  bricks 
and  mortar,  or  whether  a portion  of  the  funds 
in  hand  will  be  reserved  for  other  purposes. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  a feeling  of  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  the  committee,  which 
is  re-elected  year  after  year  without  opposition, 
have  the  disposal  of  the  money  in  their  own 
hands.  At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  but  one 
of  the  members,  a resolution  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  managing  committee  which,  if 
carried,  would  have  given  them  power  to  view 
plans  for  a new  building  and  decide  on  which 
to  adopt  without  further  consultation  of  the 
members.  This,  however,  was  lost  by  a fluke, 
aud  an  amendment  was  carried  instead,  pro- 
viding that  the  chosen  plans  should  be  approved 
of  by  a general  meeting  of  the  members  before 
being  definitively  adopted.  This  amendment, 
even  though  more  satisfactory  than  the  resolu. 


tion,  was  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  all  that  con? 
be  desired.  Much  better  would  it  have  bed 
if  a special  committee  had  been  appointed  ei 
gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  building  mattet 
rather  than  leaving  it  to  a ponderous  committd 
of  thirty  men  who  have  no  special  knowledge 
which  would  fit  them  to  recommend  plans  fa 
adoption.  However,  the  amendment  was  carrier 
but  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  (held  recently 
the  committee  mustered  in  force,  and  manage 
to  negative  the  amendment  carried  at  tl 
previous  meeting,  and  carry  the  original  propri 
sition.  Thus  at  present  the  committee  have  tb 
matter  all  in  their  own  hands,  and  will  in  di 
course  build  something  to  their  taste,  andperhaj! 
what  they  consider  most  suited  to  the  requim 
ments  of  the  members.  But  a proof  may  be  givd 
of  the  failure  of  the  present  managing  commithi 
(a  majority  of  the  members  of  which  have  bed: 
in  power  for  years)  to  oarry  out  the  origin? 
design  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute,  whid 
design  was  certainly  a worthy  one.  When  tl 
appeal  for  subscriptions  in  1833  was  madi; 
the  committee  in  power  then  said,  “ 0 
leading  object  is  the  more  extended  diffusia: 
of  useful  knowledge  among  the  workirl: 
classes.  The  means  contemplated  for  t 
accomplishment  of  this  object  depend  upon  tl 
arrangement  of  classes  for  the  separate  a 
systematic  instruction  of  the  members  in  t. 
various  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  witv 
out  which  the  pursuits  of  the  members  will  .1 
desultory  and  unprofitable.”  This  object  t 
present  committee  make  no  attempt  to  car: 
out.  Classes  were  duly  established  after  183 
but  many  years  ago  they  fell  into  desuetutt 
and  the  sole  benefit  the  members  now  receiver 
from  the  reading-room  and  library.  As  stati 
above,  the  new  Free  Library  is  only  a f< 
yards  off,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  committee  mig 
very  well  turn  their  attention  to  that  which  It 
so  many  years  they  have  ignored,  the  institutia 
and  continuance  of  classes  for  “ systematic  c 
strnction  of  the  members  in  the  various  branch 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.”  For  years  past  tt 
Institute  has  been  the  quiet  and  comfortalt 
resort  of  men  who  have  passed  the  busy  perie 
of  life,  and  who  require  some  snug  room  in  whr 
they  can  peruse  the  news  of  the  day.  The  x 
stitution  has  just  secured  a new  lease  of  li 
The  present  is,  as  stated  in  our  opening  wor  e 
an  epoch  in  its  existence.  From  this  poinli 
goes  on  in  a noble  work  of  offering  to  its  mei 
bers  an  opportunity  of  securing  an  educationx 
various  sciences,  aud  in  art,  or  it  relapses  intai 
luxurious  rendezvous  for  a number  of  old  fogo 
to  read  ephemeral  literature.  Surely  there?] 
public  spirit  enough  in  Derby  to  put  mattu 
into  the  right  groove. 


BERGER-ROAD  SCHOOL,  H0MERT0N) 

One  of  the  most  important  (though  not  it 
largest)  schools  built  by  the  Board  was  publit 
opened  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  on  Friday,  the  1? 
inst.,  in  the  Berger-road,  Homerton.  It  1 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Shepherd’s-la- 
overlooking  the  works  of  Messrs.  Berger,  ?, 
consists  of  a handsome  block  of  buildings  in  ii 
Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture,  having  dr(d 
iugs  in  red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  the  grou-i 
floor  being  “ rusticated  ” in  red  brick,  and  i 
remainder  faced  in  picked  stocks.  In  each 
the  gables,  both  back  and  front,  are  panelai 
fruit  and  flowers  in  carved  brick  (executed  e 
M'Culloch),  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  whv 
is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles, — the  junctions 
the  four  principal  chimney-stacks  is  treated: 
an  effective  manner.  The  building  is  in  th 
stories,  the  infants  being  on  the  ground,  bl, 
on  the  first  and  girls  on  the  second  floors,  w, 
a covered  play-ground  iu  the  roof.  Each  fli 
contains  six  lofty  class-rooms  (with  babi 
room  in  addition  to  the  infants)  together  m 
ample  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  teachers’  roor 
&c.,  the  principal  corridors  being  paved  vl 
French  mosaic  tiles.  A special  feature  is  i 
central  hall,  an  apartment  about  25  ft.  tr.  i 
lighted  from  the  street  by  five  circular-heali 
windows,  and  having  a columnar  arcade  on  < 
rear-Bide,  with  gallery  over,  giving  easy  act  * 
to  the  boys’  and  girls’  departments.  The  cei  i 
is  formed  in  panels  by  the  girders  supporlp 
an  upper  play-ground  carried  by  cast  cantuei 
trusses,  which,  together  with  the  columns,  di? 
&c.,  are  all  finished  in  Keene’s  cement.  - 
school  will  accommodate  1,200  children,  ? 
boys  and  girls  being  taught  by  adult  teach 
on  the  German  system,  the  infants  only  hai; 
pupil-teachers.  In  the  rear  are  extensive  p-'1 
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| ^rounds,  fitted  with  all  tlie  usual  gymnastic 
r Lppliances,  and  having  the  sanitary  conveni- 
unces  and  schoolkeeper’s  house  in  convenient 
>roximity.  The  school  was  erected  by  Mr. 
lirover,  of  Wilton  Works,  New  North-road,  from 
he  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  P.S.A.,  the 
architect  of  the  Board,  the  clerk  of  the  works 
being  Mr.  Ellson,  and  the  cost  of  the  building 
vaB  12,366Z.  


CORPORATION. STREET  SCHOOLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

> | Prom  a very  humble  beginning  these  schools 
iave  attained  an  importance  little  contemplated 
iy  their  promoters.  A short  time  since  Lord 
Iartington  opened  the  new  Science  and  Art 
i Itooms,  which  complete  the  scheme  for  the 
i present.  Accommodation  is  now  provided  for 
Inp wards  of  1,400  scholars,  who  are  received  as 
ufants,  and  can,  if  they  like,  rise  step  by  step 
ill  they  can  matriculate  for  the  London  Uni- 
i :’ersity. 

The  Science  and  Art  Rooms  give  accommoda- 
ion  for  about  400  students,  and  consist  of 
ii'hemical  laboratory  for  thirty-six  students,  with 
. urofessor’s  and  weighing  room  ; chemical  lec- 
ure-room  ; natural  soience  class-rooms  ; model- 
i.ing,  painting,  and  antique  rooms  forartstudents; 
vith  various  other  class-rooms  for  general  pur- 
■f  loses.  There  is  also  provision  made  for  classes 
o learn  cooking.  On  the  ground  is  a large 
i:  ;ymnasinm. 

i 1 The  works  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
Itkinson,  contractor,  of  Blaydon-on-Tyne,  from 
he  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
mlessrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  architects,  of  Newcastle- 

v'n-Tyne. 


:i|  GLASGOW  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE, 
m Tice  new  Christian  Institute  at  Glasgow,  which 
/as  opened  the  other  day  with  some  ceremony, 
idds  another  to  the  many  handsome  buildings 
batadornthe  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
v ’he  work  was  commenced  in  January,  1878,  and 
i t is  only  now  that  it  has  received  the  finishing 
douches.  Standing  alone  on  a site  in  Bothwell- 
i'itreet,  which  rises  with  a gentle  slope  from  some 
f the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  the 
building  has  a good  effect.  The  front  elevation 
j s five  stories  in  height,  and  the  ground  occupied 
i3  96  ft.  G in.  by  100  ft.  The  style  of  arcbitec- 
1 Qre  i3  Gothic  ; and  the  general  appearance  is 
Dinhanced  by  figure-carving.  Over  the  main  en- 
rance  in  Bothwell-street  a spire  rises  to  a 
eight  of  126  ft.  On  the  second  story  it  is 
a tanked  with  circular  turrets,  and  the  two  end 
•ays  of  the  front  project  from  the  main  line, 
nd  are  finished  with  gables.  On  either 
ide  of  the  principal  entrance,  on  the  level  of 
rst-floor,  there  are  full-sized  figures  of  Knox  and 
; yndale,  and  over  each  of  the  first-floor  windows 
gure-heads  are  carved,  representing  Cranmer, 
Yisbart,  Wycliffe,  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon, 
nd  Zwingle.  A broad  band  of  diaper- work  is 
' daced  under  the  second-floor  windows,  which,  as 
n all  the  floors,  are  divided  with  moulded 
hafts  and  carved  capitals,  while  circular  and 
raceried  windows  are  placed  in  the  end  gables. 

The.  structure  affords  all  the  varied  accom- 
modation which  such  an  institution  demands, 
’hero  are  a large  and  a small  hall,  a library  and 
eading-room,  a gymnasium,  36  ft.  by  27  ft.  ; 
umerous  ante-rooms,  including  lavatories,  &c.” 
nrnished  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  im- 
'rovements.  The  hall  is  designed  for  lectures 
■nd  public  meetings,  and  will  accommodate 
lose  on  1,000  persons.  It  is  behind  the  main 
uilding,  has  a circular  timber  roof,  divided  into 
•anels,  two  rows  of  which  are  filled  on  each 
ide  with  stained  glass. 

The  site  on  which  the  building  has  been 
rected  cost  14,000Z.,  and  the  other  expenditure, 
ncluding  furnishings,  reaches  nearly  20,0001. 
i sum  of  2S,0001.  has  been  subscribed,  and  it  is 
x pec  ted  the  debt  will  soon  be  cleared  off.  The 
cheme  for  the  erection  of  the  structure,  which 
i-as  arranged  seven  years  ago,  is  the  combined 
ITort  of  the  various  Christian  associations  in 
•lasgow,  and  these  bodies  have  been  nobly 
Issisted  in  their  work  by  many  leading  men  in 
he  west  of  Scotland,  including  Mr.  John  Burns, 
;f  the  Canard  Company,  and  Dr.  James  A. 
Campbell.  Mr.  John  McLeod  is  the  architect. 


Viollet-le-Duc. — The  Gazette  des  Architectes 
t du  lidtiment,  Oct.  5th,  contains,  with  several 
jotices  of  the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  a complete 
;ist  of  his  published  works. 


DIMINUTION  OF  THE  DEATH-RATE  BY 
TOWN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  James  Morrison,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  of  the  Glasgow  Improve- 
ment Trust,  has  just  laid  before  the  trustees 
some  observations  on  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
that  city,  and  on  the  results  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  municipal  authorities  to  reduce 
the  same.  Appended  to  his  letter  is  a series 
of  interesting  tables  and  calculations,  bringing 
out  the  comparative  rate  of  decrease  of  the 
death-rate  in  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland  and 
England.  These  tablos  have  been  extracted 
from  the  offioial  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  and  he  points  out  that  they  prove  that 
solid  progress  has  been  made  in  Glasgow  and 
other  large  cities  during  the  last  six  years, 
as  contrasted  with  the  six  years  preceding. 
“ The  general  efforts  to  which  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Improvement  Act  gave  such  a power- 
ful impetus  to  grapple  with  a high  death-rate 
in  large  centres  of  population,  through  greater 
attention  to  Banitary  measures,  is  marked  in  each 
in  almost  the  exact  proportion  of  the  energy 
and  extent  of  the  efforts  made,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  these  communities  being,  as  a rule, 
those  which  have  taken  advantage  of  Local  Im- 
provement Acts  or  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. 
It  is  fair  to  state  that  some  of  the  towns  are  in 
process  of  carrying  out  changes  that  should 
reduce  (by  ordinary  human  calculation)  their 
future  returns.”  The  first  table  gives  the  com- 
parative death-rates  in  the  eight  principal 
Scottish  towns,  and  also  in  the  eight  chief 
centres  of  population  in  England,  during  the 
periods  1867-72  and  1873-8,  and  the  results 
brought  out  are  as  follow  : — 


Average 
Death-rate 
per  I, QUO. 

Reduction. 

£ 

Per-centage 
of  Improve- 

Glasgow 

1B67-7Z 

30-6 

I?73-3. 

273 

3-3 



107 

Edinburgh... 

258 

22-1 

37 

— 

143 

Dundee  

27-7 

24-4 

33 

— 

11-9 

Aberdeen  ... 

22-5 

21-7 

0-8 

— 

3-5 

Greenock  ... 

289 

262 

27 

— 

9-3 

Paisley  

285 

29  3 

— 

08 

— 

Leith  

24-6 

222 

2-4 

— 

97 

Perth  

23T 

24-3 

— 

1-2 

— 

London  

236 

22-7 

09 

— 

38 

Birmingham 

24-2 

24-0 

— 

07 

— 

Liverpool  ... 

311 

287 

30 

— 

9-6 

Manchester,. 

312 

29  1 

27 

— 

67 

Salford  

27-9 

29  0 

— 

17 

— 

Bradford  ... 

261 

24  5 

1-6 

— 

67 

Leeds 

273 

25-6 

17 

— 

62 

Sheffield 

27T 

247 

2-4 

— 

88 

Another  table  has  been  drawn  up,  showing 
the  “ lesser  number  of  deaths  calculated  in 
proportion  to  population  in  the  sixteen  large 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland,”  on  a com- 
parison between  the  two  periods  of  six  years 
each.  The  results  are,  in  Edinburgh,  4,764 
fewer  deaths  ; Dundee,  2,718  ; Glasgow,  10,590 ; 
Leith,  750;  Liverpool,  9,336;  Greenock,  1,116 ; 
Sheffield,  3,900 ; Manchester,  4,500 ; Leeds, 
2,940;  Bradford,  1,638;  London,  18,720;  and 
Aberdeen,  456, — in  all,  a total  of  61,428  less 
deaths  in  six  years.  In  Birmingham,  Salford, 
Paisley,  and  Perth,  where  the  death-rate  in- 
creased, the  balance  is,  of  course,  the  other 
way. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Southport  Convalescent  Hospital. — The  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Cotton  Districts  Conva- 
lescent fund  have  awarded  the  first  premium  of 
1001.  to  the  authors  of  “ Sante,” — Messrs.  H.  J. 
Pauli  and  A.  A.  Bonella,  of  9,  Montague-street, 
Russell-square,  London ; and  the  second  pre- 
mium of  501.  to  the  authors  of  “ Experience,” — 
Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  examined  and 
reported  upon  the  twenty-three  designs  sub- 
mitted in  competition,  and  the  Board  awarded 
accordingly.  The  building  will  cost  about 
25,0001. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Woolwich. — This  was  a 
private  competition.  The  competitors  were 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Walter,  Woolwich;  T.  N.  Laslett, 
Woolwich  ; E.  F.  C.  Clarke,  London  ; Jas.  Brooks, 
London.  The  church  is  to  seat  1,000  persons, 
and  to  cost  12,0001.  The  design  by  Mr.  Brooks 
has  been  accepted,  but  part  of  the  design  (towers, 
&c.)  is  to  be  omitted. 


SKETCHES  ABOUT  ALGIERS. 

Mr.  Fredk.  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  gives  more 
notes  of  a vacation  ramble  in  and  about  Algiers, 
an  extract  from  which  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers.  When  an  idler  goes  abroad  for  his 
annual  outing  he  still  idles ; but  the  heavily- 
worked  barrister  or  architect,  when  out  for  his 
well-earned  holiday,  still  finds  some  sort  of  work 
necessary  to  make  the  leisure  really  enjoyable ; — 

The  Road  to  Miliana. — During  our  enforoed 
sojourn  at  Boughari  the  hot,  we  went  a few 
miles  to  visit  Boghar  the  cold,  a large  fortress, 
in  the  centre  of  which  Abd-el-Kadir’s  obser- 
vatory, a little  square  watch-tower,  still  remains 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But  as  it  rained 
hard  during  the  whole  of  our  visit  to  Boghar, 
and  the  coolness  of  the  air  after  the  heat  of  the 
plain  was  too  great  to  render  much  of  it  agree- 
able, its  attractions  were,  I fear,  lost  upon  us. 
Far  otherwise,  however,  the  native  village  above 
the  inn  at  Boughari,  with  its  teeming  population, 
its  hundreds  of  shops,  its  baths,  and  its  cafds, 
its  veiled  and  its  unveiled  women,  its  slaving 
negroes,  its  jolly  negresses,  and  its  entire 
absence  of  anything  French  or  Enropean.  At 
length,  however,  our  driver’s  fever  being  sub- 
dued, one  of  the  horses  having  recovered,  and 
the  other  being  replaoed  by  a good  strong  bay 
which  we  bought  in  the  market  for  105  francs, 
and  a further  journey  towards  the  interior  being 
impracticable,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  village  of 
Boughari,  and  made  our  way  towards  Miliana. 

A Beautiful  City. — A city  planted  on  a hill,  in 
a garden  of  citron  and  wild  olives,  perfumed 
with  groves  of  orange,  fed  with  a hundred  cool 
and  limpid  streams,  and  luxuriant  with  the  fig 
and  the  grape,  its  olean-kept  streets  perfect  in 
the  shade  of  the  overhanging  trees,  whose  roots 
are  moistened  by  the  rippling  waters,  and  in 
whose  branches  innumerable  birds  are  singing  ; 
surmounted  by  the  loftiest  of  the  Atlas  range, 
and  itself  overhanging  the  burning  and  expan- 
sive plain  of  the  Chetif ; surrounded  by  mighty 
forests,  where  the  perfumed  and  gigantic  cedars 
are  a home  for  the  hyena,  the  panther,  and  the 
lion  ; enlivened  by  the  evei’-changing  population, 
who  bask  in  the  sunny  quietude  of  its  terraces, 
or  go  their  way  in  peace  under  the  grateful 
shadow  of  its  trees  ; with  a climate  of  Europe 
amid  a foliage  of  Africa;  the  sanatorium  of  the 
French  army,  the  delight  of  the  Arab  heart,  an 
oasis  of  quiet,  of  coolness,  of  luxuriance,  and  of 
beauty  ; such  is  Miliana,  the  loveliest  of  Algerian 
towns.  In  winter  its  winds  may  be  cold,  and 
its  roads  may  be  bleak,  its  streams  may  be 
swollen  into  rivers,  and  its  rivers  into  floods,  but 
let  this  sweet  little  city  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
its  glory,  in  the  time  of  the  summer  heat,  and 
no  praise  is  too  great  for  its  freshness,  no  eulogy 
too  high  for  its  beauty.  On  entering  the  gates 
of  this  old  Roman  city  of  Miliana,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a charming  country  town. 
The  birds  sing  in  the  trees  ; there  are  market- 
gardens  filled  with  vegetables  and  marked  out 
with  tables  of  reeds,  upon  which  the  figs  and 
grapes  are  drying  in  the  sun  ; there  is  a club,  a 
horticultural  garden,  rich  in  European  plants, 
that  grow  as  in  our  own  country  ; and  the  tempe- 
rature is  fresh  and  cool : so  cool,  indeed,  is  it,  toat 
a friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  ever  since  his 
arrival  stationed  at  Miliana,  declared  that 
Algiers  was  an  imposition,  for  that  he  came 
from  Paris  to  Africa  expressly  in  search  of  heat, 
and  had  never  yet  been  able  to  find  anything 
warmer  than  the  Champs  Elysees  in  the  month  of 
June. 

Visit  to  an  Arab  Chief. — During  our  stay  at 
Miliana  we  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Bouha- 
lem-ben-Cherifa,  a native  chieftain  of  considerable 
military  prowess,  of  great  local  importance,  and 
a valuable  ally  of  the  French,  owing  to  certain 
pecuniary  arrangements  in  relation  to  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  which  had  long  since  been  made 
between  them.  He  lived  with  his  family  and 
his  retainers  some  twenty  miles  across  the  plain 
of  the  Chetif,  and  as  there  was  no  beaten  track, 
and  the  route  was  intricate  after  a certain 
distance,  he  sent  two  of  his  establishment  to 
escort  us  on  the  way.  The  road  lay  at  the  foot 
of  that  portion  of  the  Atlas  range  most 
frequented  by  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the 
wild  boar,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most 
thrilling  exploits  of  Jules  Gerard,  Boenbonnel, 
and  the  celebrated  lion-hunters  of  Algeria.  It 
swarmed  with  game. 

An  Arab  Household. — The  Basliagar  himself 
was  at  the  moment  absent  on  business  at  Algiers, 
but  we  were  received,  and  the  honours  of  the 
I house  were  done,  by  his  brother,  an  old  weather- 
I beaten  warrior  of  some  seventy  summers,  deco- 
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rated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
dignified  and  majestic  as  all  Arab  chiefs,  but 
who,  if  not  a most  consummate  scoundrel,  was 
grossly  libelled  by  a most  villanous  countenance 
and  a wall-eye.  He  met  us  at  the  door  of  the 
dwelling,  attended  by  his  kadi  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  The  cavaliers  with  us,  two 
of  whom  were  his  nephews  and  sons  of  Bou- 
halem,  advanced  and  were  kissed  by  him  on  the 
forehead.  We  shook  hands  after  the  manner  of 
the  country,  that  is  to  say,  we  touched  each 
others  fingers  and  put  them  to  our  lips,  and, 
sitting  on  the  carpets  spread  for  our  reception, 
took  a preliminary  cup  of  coffee  from  the  kadi 
and  looked  about.  The  house,  which  was  of  the 
true  Moorish  construction,  with  internal  court- 
yards, marble  halls,  and  fountains  everywhere 
scattered  about,  stood  at  the  end  of  a grove  of 
vines  trained  over  wooden  laths,  as  in  Italy,  and 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  the  boughs  breaking  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  fruit.  The  interior  of  the  dwel- 
ling-house, which  had  only  one  story  above  the 
basement,  was  profusely  carved  and  decorated 
with  gold  and  paint,  and  had  numerous  rooms, 
very  low  in  pitch,  filled  with  Turkey  and  Arab 
carpets,  which  communicated  with  each  other 
in  most  eccentric  and  incomprehensible  fashion. 
The  stairs  were  like  ladders,  made  of  wood,  and 
both  steep  and  irregular.  The  principal  court- 
yard, round  which  the  reception-rooms  and  those 
of  the  women  were  placed,  was  occupied  in  the 
centre  by  a large  marble  fountain,  while  every- 
where around  was  seen  a metal  hand,  being 
alike  a symbol  of  the  house  of  Bou-halem  and 
an  emblem  of  destiny  intimating  to  the  pious 
Mussulman  to  beware  of  his  doings  as  the  hand 
of  fate  is  continually  impending  over  him. 


VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

An  assessor  and  jury  were  occupied  for  two 
days  last  week,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool, 
in  considering  the  value  of  certain  land  and 
premises  in  Key-street,  Liverpool  (the  property 
of  the  executors  of  the  late  James  Hodgson), 
required  by  the  Lancashire  aud  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way Company,  in  connexion  with  improvements 
and  the  extension  of  Tithebarn-street  Station. 
The  area  is  1,098  square  yards,  and  the  following 
were  the  valuations  made  by  gentlemen  on 
behalf  of  the  railway  company  : — Mr.  Shelmer- 
dine,  10,6101. ; Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  10,8631. ; Mr. 
W.  H.  Picton,  10,8661. ; Mr.  W.  H.  Weightman, 
10,8671.  ; and  Mr.  Elias  Doming,  of  Manchester, 
10,8721.  The  valuations  for  the  owners  were  as 
follow  : — Mr.  Cornelius  Sherlock,  19,9731. ; Mr. 
Edmund  Kirby,  20,2501. ; and  Mr.  Wainwright, 
21,2121.  Mr.  Kirby  produced  plans  of  a large 
block  of  offices,  designed  by  him  to  be  built  on 
one  of  the  sites  twelve  years  ago.  The  jury 
ultimately  assessed  the  value  of  the  property 
at  18,6371.  By  the  award  of  the  jury  the 
claimants  have  also  the  power  of  disposing  of 
the  two  spirit  licences  attached  to  the  property, 
worth  upwards  of  1,5001. 


SCOTCH  FIR. 

At  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  held  on  the  7th 
iust.  in  Edinburgh,  a paper  was  read  from  Mr. 
M'Laren,  Hopetoun,  with  reference  to  the  dete- 
rioration which,  the  writer  alleged,  has  taken 
place  in  the  quality  of  Scotch  fir  during  late 
years.  Mr.  M'Laren  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  true  native  Scotch  fir  was  not  degenerating 
in  the  least,  but  that  its  counterfeits  were  on 
the  increase  was,  he  thought,  unquestionable, 
and  the  tendency  would  still  be  more  and  more 
in  that  direction,  thereby  depriving  the  real 
Scotch  tree  of  its  character  and  worth.  When 
they  found  vast  native  forests  being  cut  down, 
and  so  many  varieties  of  the  fir  in  the  market, 
it  was  easy  to  see  how  the  home-grown  seed 
would  get  mixed  up  with  the  foreign,  making  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  spurious  plants  from 
the  real  in  the  nurseries,  aud  if  discussion  led 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  different  varieties 
being  more  easily  distinguished,  a great  point 
would  have  been  gained. 

Mr.  M'Corquodale,  Scone,  said  that  it  mmht 
be  asked  how  it  was  that  plants  reared  from  the 
true  native  Highland  pine  Beed  Bhowed  indica- 
tion of  constitutional  degeneracy  before  they 
arrived  at  fifty  years  of  age,  when  planted  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  in  England,  whereas 
one  would  imagine  that  such  a change  should 
rather  prove  favourable  for  preventing  degene- 
racy. It  was,  however,  a well-known  fact  that 


the  Scotch  pine  did  not  thrive  in  the  south.  His 
own  conviction  on  the  whole  matter  was  that  it 
was  the  subsoil  and  the  climate  that  produced 
the  excellency  of  the  Scotch  pine  timber,  and 
his  firm  belief  was  that  the  tree  was  not 
degenerating.  There  were  characteristics  in 
the  Highland  subsoil  that  were  necessary  for 
the  production  of  that  rich  resinous  timber  that 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  subsoils  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  except  occasionally  in  muirish 
subsoils. 

Mr.  M'Gregor,  Dunkeld,  said  that  his  expe- 
rience led  him  to  agree  with  Mr.  M'Corquodale. 
The  soil,  no  doubt,  had  a great  effect  on  the 
trees,  for  in  plantations  there  were  often  clumps 
which  fell  off,  while  iu  the  rest  of  the  forest  the 
timber  grew  up  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
Scotch  pine.  He  further  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Scotch  fir  was  hardly  fit  for  use  for  house- 
building purposes  till  it  was  between  eighty  and 
a hundred  years  old. 

Mr.  France  thought  there  was  no  degeneracy 
in  Scotch  fir,  and  that  objection  to  use  of  this 
timber  often  arose  from  the  wood  being  cut 
down  in  an  immature  state. 


ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

The  fulsome,  ignorant  * rubbish  which  some 
of  the  newspapers  published  at  the  re-open- 
ing of  this  theatre  has  done  muoh  harm, 
because  all  intelligent  visitors  who  go  there, 
instead  of  admiring  what  is  really  a well- 
upholstered,  bright,  and  comfortable  auditorium, 
experience  a feeling  of  disappointment.  Having 
seen  it  actually  asserted  in  respectable  news- 
papers that  so  magnificent  a temple  to  the 
drama  had  never  before  been  erected,  they  find 
with  surprise,  on  entering,  the  wretched  old 
rococo  ceiling,  aud  the  original  fronts  of  the 
upper  boxes  and  amphitheatre  retained, 
while  the  new  front  to  the  enlarged  dress- 
circle  is  entirely  different  in  style.  The  same 
must  be  said  of  the  handsome  proscenium, 
the  most  artistic  part  of  the  alterations ; and 
the  difference  distresses  the  cultivated  eye. 
One  of  the  new  arrangements  is  positively 
dangerous,  and  should  receive  further  con- 
sideration immediately  : we  allude  to  the  ap- 
proach to  the  upper  boxes,  a narrow  steep  stair- 
case from  the  street,  where  a loose  stair-rod  or  a 
false  step  would  inevitably  produce  a catas- 
trophe. What  would  occur  in  the  event  of  a 
panic  and  sudden  rush  of  a number  of  persons 
down  these  stairs,  the  treads  of  which  are  not 
so  wide  as  those  of  the  commonest  dwelling- 
house,  can  scarcely  be  contemplated  with  equa- 
nimity. As  to  the  foyer,  with  pictures,  of  which 
much  has  been  said,  and  which,  in  plain  English, 
simply  means  that  access  is  given  from  the 
vestibule  to  a picture-dealer’s  gallery  where 
a clerk  attends  with  a list  of  prices  to  do  busi- 
ness, we  should  scarcely  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend an  imitation  elsewhere.  It  only  leads  to 
a number  of  persons  moving  out  of  their  seats 
between  the  acts,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
remainder  who  are  contented  to  sit  still.  We 
have  no  pleasure  in  making  these  remarks,  and 
have  nothing  but  the  heartiest  good  wishes  for 
the  success  of  Messrs.  Hare  & Kendal’s  under- 
taking. We  would  rather  have  pointed  only  to 
the  handsomely-furnished  vestibule  and  the 
comfort  of  the  majority  of  the  seats  within ; 
but  when  such  preposterous  claims  are  made  by 
unwise  friends,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one 
should  speak  out  to  prevent  other  managers 
from  supposing  that  such  statements  are  univer- 
sally accepted. 

“ The  Queen’s  Shilling,”  with  which  the  bouse 
opened,  is  very  entertaining,  and  deserves,  and 
will  doubtless  command,  a long  succession  of 
audiences.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Hare 
are  seen  at  their  best,  and  all  know  how  good 
that  is.  The  mise  en  scene  is  good,  and  the 
minor  parts  are  very  well  played. 


The  Alexandra  Estate,  Muswell  Hill. — 

This  picturesque  freehold  estate,  comprising  some 
270  acres,  is  for  sale.  The  property  stretches 
from  the  Wood-green  station,  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  on  the  one  side,  to  the  pretty 
district  of  Muswell-hill  on  the  other,  and  has 
been  laid  out  for  building  purposes,  the  roads 
and  the  sewers  and  surface  drains  having  been 
constructed.  Mr.  E.  E.  Croucher,  of  South- 
ampton-buildings,  will  give  particulars. 


* -E.  g.,  one  important  morning  paper  describes  the 
exterior  of  the  theatre  as  being  in  the  Romanesque  style  ! 
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THE  ALEXANDRA  THEATRE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  w;i 
re-opened  on  Monday  evening  last,  after  beini 
enlarged  by  two-thirds  of  its  former  dimension! 
The  floor  of  the  theatre  has  been  lowered  8f:i 
and  some  portion  of  the  roof  raised  lift.  T1 1 
height  of  the  ceiling  from  orchestra  to  floor  x 
51  ft.;  from  cellar  to  mezzanine,  9 ft.  6 in!  | 
from  mezzanine  to  stage,  7 ft.  6 in. ; from  stad 
to  flyrail,  42  ft.  3 in. ; and  from  flyrail  to  gricj 
iron,  23  ft.  2 in.  The  pit,  which  was  before  co;« 
siderably  above  the  level  of  Lime-street,  is  no 
lowered  to  about  the  level  of  the  roadway.  T1  - 
lowering  of  the  floor  enables  the  space  of  t! 
pit  to  be  extended  back  under  the  dress-circli) 
the  former  pit-bar  and  offices  being  removed  f« 
that  purpose.  In  addition  to  this  the  pit  i 
also  extended  under  the  dress-circle  at  the  sid?j 
so  as  to  embrace  a great  deal  of  the  space  whirl 
was  formerly  used  as  a crush-room.  Beyoiy: 
this  a new  crush-room  has  been  formed  by  ti 
absorption  of  the  small  street  or  covered  passajsi 
which  formed  the  carriage- approach  to  tl 
theatre.  The  approach  for  vehicles  has  noi 
been  extended  into  Coal-street.  The  enlargi; 
ment  of  the  pit  as  described  will  enable  it  ij 
accommodate  800,  instead  of  300  people.  T 
theatre  in  its  new  form  will  accommodate  2,5€ : 
persons. 

Mr.  John  Brunton,  the  scenic  artist,  h 
painted  a new  act-drop,  and  a figure-subject  q 
go  over  the  proscenium  to  screen  the  spaj 
created  by  the  deepening  of  the  stage.  T 
painted  decorations  and  gilding  have  beiu 
carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  Bell,  of  Lisson-gnm 
London.  The  contractors  for  the  general  built' 
ing  works  have  been  Messrs.  Jones  & Sdf>| 
Liverpool ; for  the  ceiling  and  box  fronts  a:  i 
other  plaster  work,  Messrs.  Jackson  & Son 
London  ; for  the  new  stage  and  machinery,  L,' 
Mears,  Liverpool;  and  for  the  seating  and  ul : 
holetery  work,  Messrs.  Urquhart  & Adamscij 
Liverpool.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  bet 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  q 
Phipps,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  Wm.  Browne  having  actii, 
as  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  ) 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

On  Monday  evening  members  of  the  Prd’ 
were  invited  to  meet  the  authorities  of  t 
British  Museum  to  witness  Siemens  Brothelr 
Dynamo-Electric  Light  Apparatus  in  action  )t 
the  Reading-room  of  that  institution.  Tl' 
apparatus  produces  an  electric  current 
causing  an  armature  or  cylinder  of  insulatl;- 
copper  wire  to  revolve  near  the  poles  of  >li 
electro-magnet.  The  current  so  induced  in  to! 
coils  of  the  armature  is  made  to  traverse  al ; 
the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  so  that  its  meri 
netio  intensity  is  increased.  In  this  way  tr 
current  and  magnetism  go  on  mutually  reh[ 
forcing  each  other  until  a very  strong  current?’.! 
accumulated.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  dynaur 
electric  machine,  there  isnoweakeningof  magnet 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  light  can  therefcei 
always  be  reproduced  of  the  same  intensity  : 
when  the  apparatus  is  first  erected.  The  ief 
portant  step  from  the  magneto-electric  to  tot 
dynamo-electric  machine  is  due  to  Dr.  Siemei: 
and  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  and  the  value!' 
this  and  other  recent  improvements  is  that  toi 
cost  of  production  is  much  less  and  the  voluo! 
of  light  is  vastly  increased  with  less  drivi-i 
power  than  by  any  other  apparatus  yet  intiii 
duced.  The  dynamo-electric  machine  wh^ 
connected  with  an  electric  lamp  or  regulatili 
and  caused  to  revolve  at  its  proper  speed,  giv 
a clear,  powerful,  and,  it  is  said,  very  economic! 
light,  which  compares  favourably,  as  regarg 
expense,  with  candles,  oil,  and  gas  of  equivaleq 
power,  and  is  becoming  every  week  me 
extensively  used  for  the  lighting  of  factories 
building-yards,  foundries,  &c.,  or  in  fact  wher 
ever  gas  was  formerly  applied. 

For  two  weeks  the  experiment  of  lighting  tt<| 
British  Museum  with  this  electric  light  has  be 
tried.  Many  alterations  have  been  made  in  ti 
position  of  the  lamps  with  the  view  of  obtainia 
the  best  result.  We  have  not  space  at  tit1 
moment  to  go  further  into  the  matter  beyoe 
saying  that  the  va9t  apartment  was  lighted  i 
all  parts  most  efficiently  for  all  purposes.  The' 
was  some  flickering  and  irregularity  of  light,  ;1 
we  have  seen  elsewhere  on  similar  occasion? 
but  these  defects  were  said  to  be  remediabl1 
It  is  not  proposed  at  present  to  open  the  roc 
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,fc  night ; but  when  the  light  is  perfeoted  and 
linder  control,  it  will  be  used  on  foggy  days, 
,nd  to  lengthen  the  daytime  for  reading  by 
n hour  or  so  in  the  winter. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Liverpool. — It  is  stated  by  the  local  Post  that 
I be  Health  Committee  have  issued  a draft  report 
in  the  rearrangement  of  the  borough  engineer’s 
fcaff,  which  states  that  the  organisation  and 
'ifficiency  of  the  staff  in  all  departments, 
except  the  sewerage  department,  are  gone- 
illy  satisfactory.  This  department  is  to  be 
^constructed.  As  to  the  position  of  the  deputy - 
orough  engineer,  the  committee,  having  regard 
> Mr.  Davies’s  service  of  upwards  of  forty  years, 
llitend  to  relieve  him  from  the  more  active  and 
ipsponsible  duties  of  the  office,  retaining  him  on 
le  staff  of  the  Corporation  at  400 1.  per  annum, 
\;eing  two-thirds  of  his  present  salary,  with 
i le  understanding  that  he  affords  to  the 
health  Committee  from  time  to  time,  when 
failed  upon,  any  information  or  assistance 
ley  may  require.  The  duties  hitherto 
brformed  by  Mr.  Davies  will  bo  divided 
(inongst  the  several  departments.  The  com- 
mittee have  placed  in  the  position  of  super- 
. tendent  of  the  sewerage  department,  Mr.  John 
homas  Wood,  at  present  assistant  to  the  chief 
,a,d,  surveyor,  his  salary  to  be  200Z.  per  annum ; 
id  have  appointed  Mr.  Oliver  Stainton  Pilking- 
mn  to  assist  in  the  sewerage  and  road  surveyor’s 
apartments  at  a salary  of  100Z.  per  annum. 
>ive  district  sewerage  inspectors  are  to  be  em- 
oyed,  whose  salaries  are  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
1 10/.  per  annum  each. 


'i  CASES  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

ME  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  FOR  EAST  HACKNEY 
(NORTH)  V.  PREEDY. 

In  this  case,  at  the  Worship-street  Police- 
,urt,  before  Mr.  Hosack,  the  defendant  had 
Ejected  a shop  at  the  corner  of  Pratt’s-road  and 
Burton  road,  and  in  advance  of  the  line  of 
;Dnts  in  Blurton-road,  and  another  shop  adjoin- 
i g,  the  ground-floor  of  which  was  entered  from 
}urton-road  and  the  basement  from  Pratt’s- 
i ad,  and  the  District  Surveyor  contended  that 
"ey  wore  both  contrary  to  sec.  26,  rule  5,  of 
e Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855.  The 
Magistrate  had  visited  the  premises,  and  decided 
at  the  corner  shop  was  situate  in  Pratt’s-road, 
d it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  conform 
i the  line  of  fronts  in  Blurton-road.  The  ad- 
ining  shop  he  considered  situated  in  Blurton- 
ad,  and  granted  an  order  under  the  section 
iimed  in  respect  of  it. 

In  another  case,  a dwelling  at  the  corner  of 
:derfiold  and  Blurton  roads  was  decided  to  be 
jUated  in  Elderfield-road,  and  not  subject  to 
:e  line  of  fronts  in  Blurton-road,  although 
tered  from  the  latter. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

{Smethwick. — The  new  public  buildings  at 
aethwick,  commenced  in  the  early  part'  of  the 
esent  year,  are  now  rapidly  approaching  com- 
ution.  They  consist  of  library,  gas-offices, 
d Petty  Sessions  Court,  and  adjoin  the  Public 
ill  erected  a few  years  ago.  The  style  of  the 
aiding  is  Gothio,  with  some  modifications, 
lich  render  it  more  in  accordance  with  the 
1 buildings.  The  material  used  in  the  exterior 
the  building  is  red  brick,  the  front  elevation 
ing  freely  treated  with  Bath  stone,  richly 
i-ved  by  Messrs.  Naylor  Brothers,  Aston, 
er  the  gas-offices  is  that  portion  of  the  build- 
i?  set  apart  for  use  as  a Petty  Sessions  Court, 
ore  is  a separate  entrance  to  the  library  and 
iding-room,  which  is  52  ft.  by  26  ft.,  with  a 
rarian’s  room,  17  ft.  by  14  ft.,  the  woodwork 
ing  stained  and  varnished.  In  connexion 
th  the  library  there  is  a store-room,  which 
tends  under  the  ground-floor  of  the  whole 
ick  of  buildings.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
ildings  is  4,500J.  They  are  being  erected  by 
ussrs.  Harley  & Son,  contractors,  Smethwick, 
der  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason, 
:hitect,  Birmingham. 

Walton. — The  Local  Board  for  Walton,  near 
i'erpool,  having  applied  to  the  Local  Govern- 
mt  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  2,000Z.  for 
rks  of  sewerage  in  their  district,  Captain 
bert  C.  T.  Hildyard  held  an  inquiry  on  the 
i inst.,  by  direction  of  the  Local  Government 


Board,  at  the  Public  Offices,  Walton,  in  reference 
to  the  application.  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  clerk  to 
the  Walton  Board,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Goodison, 
engineer,  attended.  No  ratepayers  appeared  to 
oppose  the  scheme. 

Birkenhead. — Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  on 
the  9th  inst.  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful students  of  the  Birkenhead  School  of 
Art.  The  report  of  the  head-master  (Mr.  J. 
Bentley)  stated  that  the  numbers  attending  the 
various  classes  had  been  affected  by  the  prevail- 
ing depression  in  trade  more  than  in  any  previous 
year.  The  total  number  of  students  attend- 
ing all  classes  showed  a decrease  of  forty-five 
from  last  year.  The  evening  classes  had  been 
attended  by  156,  and  the  morning  classes  by 
64  students,  total  220 ; showing  a decrease  of 
31  in  the  night  classes,  and  14  in  the  day  classes. 
The  annual  Government  examinations,  conducted 
by  means  of  papers,  were  held  on  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  May,  when  129  candidates  were  examined 
in  one  or  more  of  the  four  subjects  comprised 
in  the  second  grade,  viz.  : — Freehand  drawing, 
model  drawing,  practical  geometry,  and  linear 
perspective.  217  papers  were  worked,  of  which 
80  only  were  successfully  passed  by  56  candi- 
dates ; of  these  24  received  the  mark  “ excel- 
lent,” and  were  awarded  Government  prizes, 
and  32  the  mark  “ good  ” obtain  certificates  of 
proficiency.  The  number  of  full  certificates 
gained  this  year, — that  is,  students  who  have 
passed  the  four  subjects  in  one  or  more  years, 
is  13.  In  the  advanced  local  art  examinations, 
for  which  students  of  the  school  alone  are 
eligible,  was  attained  a good  average  of  success. 
9 were  examined,  and  5 were  successful,  viz. : — 
1 in  architecture,  2 in  perspective, — 1 obtaining 
a Queen’s  prize,  and  2 in  modelling  in  clay  from 
the  living  model.  In  the  advanced  section,  ten 
prizes  were  awarded,  and  ten  works  were  selected 
by  the  examiners  and  retained  for  national  com- 
petition, five  of  which  were  rewarded,  obtaining 
two  bronze  medals  and  three  Queen’s  prizes. 
In  the  elementary  section,  five  prizes  were 
awarded,  making  a total  award  of  17  third- 
grade  prizes  for  the  year,  as  against  12  in  1878 
and  9 in  1877.  The  financial  statement,  read 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Laird,  was  satisfactory,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  subscriptions,  and  also  notify- 
ing that  the  Laird  Memorial  Committee  had 
contributed  240Z.  for  the  purpose  of  giving  local 
prizes  every  year. 

Holyhead. — The  report  of  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  who 
was  sent  to  Holyhead  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  make  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  small-pox  and  diphtheria  appeared 
and  was  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  a few 
months  back,  has  just  been  published.  In  it  he 
says  that  he  was  unable  to  detect  signs  of  any 
serious  attempc  to  deal  with  nuisances,  however 
gross  and  palpable,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  the  death-rate  of  Holyhead  sub- 
district has  been  on  an  average  23-6  per  1,000 
for  the  last  seven  years. 

Wolverhampton. — A report  on  suggested  public 
improvements  in  the  Horse  Fair  at  Wolver- 
hampton has  been  issued  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  Corporation.  It  states  that 
at  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  11th 
August  the  advisability  of  purchasing  a block 
of  buildings,  containing  2,563  yards  of  land,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Horse  Fair,  was  considered, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Mayor  should 
purchase  the  property  for  a reasonable  figure, 
and  then  offer  it  to  the  Corporation.  The  Mayor 
had  since  bought  the  property  for  3,360/.,  for 
which  sum  he  was  willing  to  re-dispose  of  it  to 
the  Corporation.  The  committee  recommended 
the  Corporation  to  accept  the  offer,  which  was 
considered  a liberal  one.  By  purchasing  the 
property  and  other  adjacent  properties,  the 
Corporation  would  be  in  a position  to  block  up 
the  street  known  as  the  Horse  Fair,  thereby 
acquiring  about  1,200  yards  of  building  land ; 
and  the  property  in  the  possession  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  North-street  might  then  be  laid  out 
in  a most  advantageous  manner  by  making  a 
street  in  a direct  line  from  North-street  to 
Canal-street,  with  a branch  to  St.  Peter’s-walk, 
giving  good  frontages  and  ample  back  land  for 
buildings. 

Dudley. — At  a meeting  of  the  Dudley  Town 
Council,  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  report  of  the 
Sewerage  Committee  recommended  the  accept- 
ance of  a tender  of  479Z.  17s.  from  Messrs. 
Pontifex  & Wood,  of  London,  for  sluice-cocks, 
air-valves,  boxes,  and  other  castings ; and  also 
a tender  from  the  same  firm  amounting  to 
1,590/.,  for  laying  down  and  jointing  the  cast- 
iron  pipes  and  fittings  for  the  general  sewerage 
of  the  borough.  The  Mayor,  in  moving  the 


adoption  of  the  report,  referred  to  the  proposed 
appointment  of  a clerk  of  the  works  and  to  the 
agreement  made  with  Mr.  Marten,  engineer, 
who  would  receive  4 per  cent,  upon  the  outlay, 
40,000/.,  and  his  commission  would  be  limited  to 
this  amount,  so  that  if  the  cost  should  exceed 
the  sum  estimated  no  further  commission  would 
be  paid.  Alderman  George  Bagott  called  atten- 
tion to  the  cost  which  might  be  incurred  by 
owners  of  property  in  connecting  their  drains. 
As  there  were  10,051  houses  in  the  borough  the 
cost  would  be  enormous,  and  Mr.  Marten  might 
receive,  in  addition  to  his  commission,  thousands 
of  pounds  if  the  outlay  should  be,  as  he  under- 
stood, something  like  3/.  a house.  Alderman 
Smith  stated  that  in  regard  to  the  engineer 
charging  commission  upon  connecting  houses 
with  the  main  drain  it  was  resolved  that  Mr. 
Marten  should  not  be  entitled  to  commission  on 
any  private  connexion  to  the  main  Bewers  unless 
the  Corporation  should  for  any  special  purpose 
consider  it  necessary  to  appoint  him  to  inspect 
these  works,  or  unless  a private  owner  him- 
self should  call  upon  him  to  decide  any  point 
which  required  his  decision.  Anything  which 
the  borough  surveyor  could  do  would  not  be 
at  the  cost  of  one  farthing  to  owners  of 
property. 

Worcester. — At  a meeting  of  the  Worcester 
Town  Council  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  City  Cham- 
berlain, in  accordance  with  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Clayton  (of  the  firm  of 
Clayton  & Bell),  proposed  the  acceptance  of 
the  tender  of  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Birmingham, 
for  decorating  the  interior  of  the  Guildhall  and 
the  entablature  in  front,  at  the  sum  of  454/.  10s. 
The  non-selection  of  a local  decorator’s  tender 
by  the  Restoration  Committee  had  caused  some 
dissatisfaction  in  the  city,  and  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  Council,  but  a 
majority  endorsed  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee,  and  the  tender  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Wintle’s  tender  for  erecting  stone 

walls  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  land 
purchased  for  the  extension  of  the  cemetery,  at 
the  sum  of  579/.  4s.  6d.,  was  accepted. — — 
Additional  land  at  the  cemetery  was  ordered  to 
be  laid  out,  and  application  was  directed  to  be 
made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  their 
sanction  for  a loan  of  1,000/.  for  cemetery 
purposes. 


RE  SCHOOL  OF  ART  WOOD-CARVING. 

Sir, — Now  that  your  correspondent  “ Meter  ” 
condescends  to  explain  his  position  so  clearly,  I 
shall  have  very  little  trouble  in  adducing  facts, 
as  arguments,  in  contravention  of  his  sweeping 
assertions.  “ Meter  ” says,  “ No  kind  of  fine 
art  ever  was  developed  by  any  other  means 
than  that  of  a demand.”  At  this  moment  I 
have  in  my  mind  the  revival  of  what  may  cer- 
tainly rank  as  fine-art  productions,  I allude  to 
the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Messrs.  Doulton  & 
Co.,  in  which  I think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  have  excited  enough  sympathy  in  the 
public  mind  to  unloose  the  people’s  purse- 
strings ; and  I am  glad  to  think  that  the  enter- 
prise which  has  initiated  a new  era  in  the 
history  of  English  pottery  manufacture  has  proved 
a financial  success.  I can  see  no  reason  why 
that  which  the  enterprise  of  a firm  can  do  in  one 
branch  of  art  may  not  be  attained  by  a number 
of  practical  men  in  another  branch,  namely, 
fine-art  carving  in  wood. 

“Meter”  characterises  wood  as  “ a thankless 
and  intractable  material.”  If  your  correspon- 
dent will  take  the  trouble  to  pay  a visit  to  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  look  at  some  French 
and  Italian  carvings  in  wood  of  the  human  form 
there  exhibited,  he  will  probably  feel  bound  to 
admit  that,  for  richness  of  effect  in  the  rendering 
of  the  flesh,  and  in  finish,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  equal  them  in  any  other  material ; and,  as  I 
have  entered  bo  far  into  detail,  I may  say  that 
there  is  every  reason  in  favour  of  wood  holding 
its  own  in  high  art,  because,  whereas  in  wood 
the  artist  executes  his  own  idea  from  first  to 
last,  it  is  not  so  with  some  more  favourite  mate- 
rials which  are  less  tractable.  In  marble  the 
artist  is  obliged  to  intrust  his  clay  model,  first 
to  the  hands  of  the  moulder,  and  then  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a kind  of  automatic  machine, 
called  a pointer. 

In  the  case  cf  bronze,  after  casting  in  the 
metal,  it  is  again  subjected  to  another  process, — 
chasing;  otherwise,  smoothing  down  and  de- 
stroying all  fine  surface  detail. 

Now,  although,  of  course,  I do  not  for  one 
moment  advocate  the  use  of  wood  in  place  of 
the  above-mentioned  materials,  I think  I have 
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shown  that  wood,  far  from  being  an  “ intract- 
able ” material  may  be  termed  most  tractable 
and  useful  for  deoorative  purposes,  retaining  for 
centuries  the  last  life-giving  touches  of  the  artist. 

Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  proved  with  what 
measure  of  appreciation  the  work  of  Signor 
Bulletti  and  his  pupils  will  be  received  by  the 
public ; but,  with  regard  to  the  present  demand 
for  fine-art  wood-carving,  I may  state  that,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  a leading  firm  of  deco- 
rators has  within  the  last  month,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  Bend  to  Paris  to  get  an  order  executed. 
Can  anything  prove  more  clearly  the  deficiencies 
of  our  own  workmen  ? And  why  does  “ Meter” 
persistently  attack  a system  which  seeks  to 
supply  what  is  necessary,  if  we  ever  intend  to 
employ  Englishmen  on  art-works  in  England, 
instead  of  men  of  almost  every  other  nation 
under  the  sun,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  do. 

1 think  that  in  times  like  these,  when  our 
great  political  economists  are  crying  out  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  send  so  much  money  from 
the  country  without  disastrous  results  to  the 
working-classes  at  home,  it  is  necessary  that 
those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at 
heart  should  not  waste  time  in  prematurely  dis- 
cussing the  particular  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
or  that  innovation,  but  should  encourage  any- 
thing that  appears  likely  to  act  as  an  incentive 
to  the  higher  development  of  any  art  or  industry 
among  our  native  British  workmen. 

Anselmo. 


SIR  COTJTTS  LINDSAY  ON  SCULPTURE. 

Sir, — I cannot  conceive  how  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  could  have  formed  such  an  opinion  as 
that  which  he  has  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph  in  your  last  issue : — 

“ The  great  familiarity  of  artists  with  these 
more  varied  materials  has  had  an  excellent  con- 
sequence on  the  sculpture  of  our  day.  The  old 
custom  of  leaving  the  ultimate  embodiment  of 
the  idea  to  the  mechanical  labour  of  a workman 
is  now  discredited.  A sculptor  of  twenty  years 
ago,  although  supposed  to  work  in  marble,  but 
seldom  touched  it  himself.  When  his  clay 
model  was  finished,  his  work  was  done  ; the 
marble  statue  was  merely  a copy  of  his  clay, 
and  not  in  any  sense  an  original  work.  No 
doubt  he  made  a pretence  to  do  something 
with  the  chisel,  bat  that  was  a myth  of  the 
profession.  He  had  none  of  the  workman’s 
knowledge,  nor  of  the  handicraft  of  marble 
work.  Now  all  this  is  different  ; the  marble  of 
our  sculptors  passes  through  their  hands,  and 
receives  the  impress  of  their  genius.” 

As  a sculptor  I do  not  hesitate  for  a moment 
to  refute  the  whole  of  the  above  paragraph  as 
misleading  the  public  regarding  the  sculptor’s 
art.  How  can  Sir  Coutts  reconcile  “ the  old 
custom  of  leaving  the  ultimate  embodiment  of 
the  idea  to  the  mechanical  labour  of  a work- 
man ” with  “ when  his  clay  model  was  com- 
pleted, his  work  was  done ; the  marble  statue 
was  merely  a copy  of  the  clay  ” ? When  a 
sculptor  place  a model  in  the  hands  of  a “ work- 
man” to  copy,  how  can  he  entrust  him 
with  the  “ ultimate  embodiment  of  the  idea  ” 
when  it  has  already  been  accomplished  by  him- 
self in  the  model  ? Should  any  person  do 
so,  as  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  asserts,  he  must  there- 
fore become  an  impostor  and  a quack,  who 
defrauds  the  public  by  palming  off  works  upon 
them  which  are  not  his  own.  Very  few  such 
men  were  in  vogue  over  twenty  years  ago. 
Besides,  it  is  not  merely  a mechanical  process 
to  copy  a model  correctly.  Whatever  mechanism 
may  be  required,  it  is  only  to  reduce  the 
shapeless  mass  of  marble  to  an  approximate 
form  of  the  model  by  what  is  usually  termed 
pointing ; and  he  who  copies  the  model, 
whether  it  be  the  sculptor  himself  or  his 
assistant,  Bhould  be  an  artist  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  By  the  sculptors  of  twenty 
years  ago,  does  Sir  Coutts  mean  Foley, 
Weeks,  Gibson,  McDowall,  Behnes,  &c.,  men 
whom  I know  to  have  been  excellent  carvers  ? 
Does  he,  then,  think  that  it  was  a “ myth  of  the 
profession”  for  the  above  well-known  sculptors 
(and  I could  mention  many  more)  to  take  up  the 
chisel  and  put  the  last  finishing  touches  to  the 
marble  ? It  is  certainly  a “ myth  of  the  profes- 
sion ” to  think  that  the  sculptors  of  to-day  are 
more  able  to  pass  the  marble  through  their  own 
hands,  and  put  the  “ impress  of  their  genius  ” 
on  it  than  the  older  ones.  No  living  sculptor, 
of  even  moderate  repute,  can  possibly  dispense 
with  assistance  in  the  finish  of  his  works  in 
marble,  and  also  in  modelling. 


Had  Sir  Coutts-Lindsay  happened  to  inquire 
into  the  surreptitious  mode  by  which  some 
persons  who  falsely  call  themselves  sculptors 
obtain  patronage,  and  the  way  by  which  they 
get  their  work  executed  by  the  true  artist,  he 
would  then  have  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
greatest  evil  our  art  has  been  subject  to  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  There  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  London  some  half  a dozen  of  these 
men  thriving  at  the  expense  of  other  men’s 
brains,  and  by  the  fraud  thus  played  on  the 
public  they  have  a reputation  almost  equal  to 
our  best  sculptors,  while  the  artist  at  whose 
expense  his  fame  has  been  made  is  left  to 
perish  in  obscurity. 

I see  no  reason  why  art  should  not  have  the 
same  advantage  as  other  learned  professions  by 
being  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Legislature,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  impostors. 

J.  Milo  Griffith. 


SCHEME  OF  PROVINCIAL  GEOGRAPHICAL 
MUSEUMS. 

Sir, — These  popular  educational  museums 
stand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  geo- 
graphical ignorance  (adult  ignorance)  of  the 
many  as  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London  stands  to  the  geographical  learning  of 
the  very  few.  Their  important  object  is  to 
instruct,  familiarise,  and  to  disseminate  geo- 
graphical knowledge  to  the  people  generally. 
No  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  therefore  (and 
especially  no  seaport  town),  having  a population 
of  50,000,  should  be  without  such  a popular 
educational  museum,  or  spacious  room,  opened 
free  to  the  public  for  their  use  and  for  reference, 
containing  everything,  in  short,  essential  to  the 
acquisition  of  geographical  knowledge.  Weekly 
popular  geographical  lectures  should  be  given 
free,  by  amateur  geographers,  resident  within 
the  town.  Provincial  museums  have  a far  greater 
importance  than  provincial  geographicalsocieties. 
The  former  widely  embrace  and  directly  en- 
lighten the  masses  indiscriminately,  while  the 
latter  are  necessarily  restricted  to  the  few,  and 
those  composed  of  the  middle  class  alone.  In 
this  sense  the  provincial  geographical  museum 
may  be  Baid  to  be  a national  institution, 
forming  a portion  of  the  great  national  educa- 
tion of  the  future ! 

Augustus  J.  Hakvey. 


ROARING  WATER-PIPES. 

Sir, — I live  in  Hanover-gardens,  Kennington- 
park,  and  am  awoke  every  morning  between 
five  and  six  o’clock  (two  hours  before  I wish  to 
rise)  by  the  noise  of  the  water  passing  through 
the  pipes  to  the  cistern.  I have  applied  to  the 
Vauxhall  and  Southwark  Company  that  supply 
this  district,  but  to  no  effect.  It  seems  beyond 
their  comprehension.  Perhaps  you  might  give 
some  information  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  I think 
they  have  too  much  force  at  work,  as  the  pipe 
burst  a short  time  back,  deluging  the  kitchen. 
It  also  seems  necessary  to  open  the  roads  pretty 
often.  Let  it  be  what  it  may,  I am  awfully 
annoyed  by  it.  A Constant  Reader. 

***  Our  present  correspondent  is  not  the  only 
person  who  complains  to  us  of  the  same  annoy- 
ance. Will  the  water-companies  take  the  matter 
into  their  consideration,  and  devise  some  means 
to  avoid  it  ? At  any  rate,  the  delivery  might  be 
made  a little  later. 


DAMP. 

Sin, — Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  reason  of, 
and  a remedy  for,  dampness  which  exhibits  itself  on  some 
of  the  walls  of  my  house,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances ? 

The  house  was  built  over  two  years  ago,  and  after  the 
walls  were  plastered  they  were  left  to  dry  for  two  or  three 
months.  Fires  were  then  kept  up  for  a further  period  of 
three  months,  by  which  time  the  walls  appeared  thoroughly 
dry,  and  were  then  papered.  During  the  following  summer 

S there  was  not  a sign  of  dampness  even  at  tho  wettest 
s,  but  as  the  cold  weather  approached  I found,  after 
the  gas  had  been  lighted,  and  unless  the  door  of  the  room 
was  kept  wide  open,  tint  on  different  parts  of  th-  walls 
(and  about  on  a level  with  the  gas  jets)  much  dampness 
showed  itself.  This  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter  in  spite  of  large  fires,  and  disappeared  again  in  the 
spring.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  dampness  during  the 
late  wet  summer  season,  but  now  that  the  weather  has 
become  colder  I am  troubled  with  this  dampness  as  badly 
as  ever.  As  soon  as  the  gas  is  turned  down,  or  the  door 
opened  wide,  the  walls  become  apparently  dry  again.  My 
dining-room,  where,  perhaps,  this  dampness  is  most 
observable  (and  not  entirely  on  the  outside  walls),  is  venti- 
lated by  a Boyle's  patent  close  to  the  ceiling,  and  by  two 
3-in.  pipes  coming  from  outside  and  carried  up  inside  the 
room  to  about  6 ft.  from  the  floor.  I have  tried  closing 
one  or  both  of  these  ventilating  pipes,  but  without  effect 


on  the  walls.  Builders  and  others  whom  I have  consults, 
have  been  unable  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  continue 
dampness.  Of  course  the  heat  of  the  gas  will  tend  to  dra 
out  moisture  from  the  walls,  but  this  is  no  explanation  .< 
my  case.  R.  M. 

%*  The  cause  of  the  dampness  in  this  case  is  obviousit 
the  condensation  of  the  moisture  resulting  from  the  coi 
bustion  of  the  gas.  Proper  ventilation  of  the  burneu 
should,  we  think,  prevent  it. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Hagley. — One  of  the  south  windows  in  tl 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  lias  been  filled  win 
stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  1 
London,  depicting  the  Early  Christians’  su 
render  of  their  worldly  goods,  which  they  sob 
and  laid  the  price  at  the  apostles’  feet,  t, 
recorded  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapti 
of  the  Acts.  Beneath  are  the  following  words :•!: 
“ Neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  tf 
things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own.”  “ ( ' 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  loved  memory  j 
George  William,  fourth  Baron  Lyttelton.  Bol 
March  31,  1817.  Died  April  19,  1876.” 

Clevedon. — The  large  west  window  of  Clevedif 
Church,  Somerset,  has  recently  been  filled  jvi\ 
Btained  glass.  The  subjects  illustrated  are,  ■< 
the  upper  part,  “The  Transfiguration  of  0 
Lord,”  and  below,  the  subject  of  “The  Lei 
Supper.”  The  window  was  designed  and  execut:’ 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

Brighton. — A stained-glass  window  has  bel 
recently  erected  in  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Brighten 
The  subjects  illustrated  are  “ The  Nativity,”  a' 
“The  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  3 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

Portsea.  — Among  the  Munich  winded 
erected  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  wo  m 
mention  one  that  has  just  been  fixed  in  !n 
Mark’s  Church,  Portsea.  It  is  a single  lanci 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  about  9 ft.  hi 
and  2 ft.  wide,  containing  ornameatal  glaj 
with,  in  the  centre  panel,  a carefully-execufc 
head.  


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

The  delegates  nominated  in  1878  to  consic; 
the  possibility  of  formulating  the  exist! 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  protection* 
property  from  damage  by  electricity,  and  tl 
advisability  of  preparing  and  issuing  a gene  i 
code  of  rules  for  the  erection  of  lightning  cc 
ductors,  have  held  several  meetings,  and  hs 
already  collected,  firstly,  from  the  manufu 
turers  of  lightning  conductors ; and,  secondn 
from  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute.! 
British  Architects,  a large  amount  of  praotic 
information.  Anxious,  however,  that  th 
report  should  be  as  trustworthy  and  as  = 
haustive  as  possible,  they  invite  corresponded 
upon  the  following  points  : — 

“ Full  details  of  accidents  by  lightning,  stating  eg 
cially  whether  the  building  struck  had  a conductor  or  ic 
If  there  was  a conductor,  state  its  dimensions,  constia 
lion,  mode  of  attachment  to  building,  whether  its  top  o 
pointed,  distance  of  its  upper  terminal  from  the  p' 
struck,  nature  and  extent  of  the  connexion  between 
conductor  and  the  earth,  and  whether  the  earth  was  dr;, 
moist,  whether  the  conductor  was  itself  injured,  J 
whether  the  conductor  or  the  point  struck  was  the  m, 
salient  object  in  the  vicinity.  Information  is  also  desil 
either  verbally  or  by  sketches,  as  to  the  position  of  ml 
spouting  and  lead  roofing  relatively  to  the  point  stris 
and  to  the  conductor. 

Details  of  the  thickest  piece  of  metal  melted  by  a 1- 
of  lightning  are  much  needed. 

Unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  failure  of  conductoic 
much  desired,  as  such  failures  would  be  extren 
instructive.” 

Replies  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  G. 
Symons,  30,  Great  George-street,  Westminstr, 


Proposed  Free  Library  for  Preston. — 

Preston  Town  Council  has  held  a special  nr 
ing  to  consider  the  offer  of  the  Harris  trustf 
to  grant  70,0001.  for  the  erection  and  m: 
tenance  of  a free  library.  Mr.  Alderd 
Gilbertson,  in  moving  that  the  offer  be  accepj 
stated  that  the  cost  of  the  site  might  poss* 
be  more  than  25,0001. ; its  value,  when  cleail1 
would  probably  be  about  17,0001.,  upon  wl 
would  be  erected  a building  that  would  t\\ 
50,0001.,  and  a further  sum  of  20,0001.  woulo 
voted  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  o 
library.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was  os 
puted  at  about  1,2001.  a year,  of  which  sum  9u 
had  already  been  provided  for,  bo  that  th, 
was  2501.,  which  would  be  about  covered  bjf 
extra  rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound.  Alderx 
Hibbert  seconded  the  motion,  which 
carried. 
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NEW  CLUBHOUSES. 


| Leigh. — The  Right  Hod.  R.  A.  Cross,  Home 
le  Secretary,  recently  opened  the  new  building 
)f  the  Leigh  Conservative  Club. 

» j Southport. — The  Southport  Reform  Club  was 
brmally  opened  by  Sir  W.Vernon  Harcourt,M.P., 
0i|>n  the  2nd  inst.  The  new  clubhouse,  which  has 
) )een  erected  by  a limited  liability  company,  is 
ij  jiituated  at  the  junction  of  Eastbank-street  and 
ti  Queen  Anne-street.  The  building,  which  is 
talian  in  style,  is  three  stories  in  height,  and 
las  a frontage  to  Eastbank-street  of  40  ft., 
ind  to  Queen  Anne-street  of  90  ft.  The  two 
fronts  are  faoed  with  pressed  bricks,  relieved 
vith  polished  and  carved  Longridge  stone 
‘i  dressed  and  ornamental  bricks.  The  Eastbank- 
street  front  is  surmounted  by  a massive  stone 

0 ,ornice  and  parapet  at  a height  of  40  ft.  from 
he  ground,  and  the  roof  of  this  portion  of  the 

ii  tuilding  is  finished  with  ornamental  iron  crest- 
ng.  Upon  the  ground  floor  provision  is  made 
or  two  shops,  right  and  left  of  the  main 
ntrance-ball,  and  also  six  spacious  rooms,  which 
re  let  as  offices ; underneath  these  are  store- 
lellars.  The  entrance-hall  is  9 ft.  wide,  and 

1 ihe  upper  rooms  are  approached  by  a staircase 
o the  right  of  the  hall,  which  occupies  a space 
4 ft.  by  20  ft.,  which  is  lighted  in  the  day- 

il  time  by  a large  lantern-light  in  the  roof.  On  the 
I:  rst-floor  is  a billiard-room,  38  ft.  by  24  ft. ; on 
his  floor  are  also  a smoke-room,  news-room, 
6 ft.  by  20  ft. ; kitchen,  and  committee-room. 
In  the  upper  floor  is  a billiard-room  the  same 
UJ  ize  as  the  one  below,  but  more  lofty,  having 
coved  ceiling  finished  in  panels,  and  sur- 
Jmounted  by  a lantern-light  of  cut  and  embossed 
8*  late-glass,  at  a height  of  23  ft.  from  the  floor, 
c'here  are  also  on  this  floor  a smoke-room, 
s-Toak-room,  and  an  assembly-room,  40  ft.  by 
6 ft.  ; this  room  has  also  a lofty  coved  and 
'!  anelled  ceiling.  The  building,  which  has  cost 
cbout  10,0301.,  inclusive  of  the  site,  has  been 
'.  .rected  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
or,  lodge,  architect,  Southport,  under  whose  super- 
vision the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
' at.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Whitehead 
tei'  Foster,  of  Southport. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Teath. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Teath 
w::  now  being  restored,  and  it  is  intended  to 
1 lopen  it  on  the  6th  prox.  During  the  progress 
ei!  the  work,  fragments  of  Norman  masonry, — 
roue  remains  of  an  earlier  church, — have  been 
ivscovered.  These  have  been  carefully  pre- 
burved  ; and  all  other  ancient  work  not  in  a state 
m absolute  decay  has  been  retained  in  the 
fl'itstoration.  The  endeavour  in  the  restoration 
i ! the  church  has  been  to  keep  whatever  is 
ji  istorically  or  architecturally  interesting, 
or  hether  of  pre-  or  post-Reformation  date. 

• ;othic  and  Jacobean  work  has  each  a place, 
aereforo,  in  this  restored  church.  The  aisles 
•e  fitted  with  benches,  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
d oak,  and  in  the  chancel  stalls  and  other  fur- 
i iture  the  ancient  materials  are  also  employed, 
ime  of  the  walls  were  more  than  1 ft.  out  of 
e perpendicular.  These  have  been  made 
und  and  straight,  and  the  portions  of  windows 
hioh  were  decayed  have  been  taken  out  and 
placed  with  new  granite  or  polyphant  stone, 
ittle  remains  of  the  original  stained  glass  of 
.e  windows,  but  such  fragments  as  there  are 
ill  be  restored  by  Mr.  Fouracre,  of  Plymouth, 
ho  is  executing  the  new  glazing.  The  new 
uving  is  by  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  con- 
actor  for  the  restoration  is  Mr.  Wiffin,  of  Brad- 
rd,  North  Devon,  who  is  carrying  out  the  work 
ider  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hine,  architect, 
lymouth. 

'■'•\Iddesleigh. — The  parish  church  of  Iddesleigh, 
orth  Devon,  has  lately  been  re-opened,  after 
storation,  at  a cost  of  1,5002.,  under  the  direc- 
Dn  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Adye,  architect,  Bradford-on- 
von.  The  whole  of  the  old  box-pews  and  the  west 
illery  have  been  removed,  and  the  body  of  the 
mrch  seated  with  open  benches  of  oak  of  rich 
isigu.  The  arcade  has  been  brought  back  to 
o perpendicular,  and  the  foundations  care- 
lly  underpinned.  The  chancel  arch  and 
e corresponding  arch  in  the  aisle  have 
ten  replaced,  the  south  and  east  walls  of 
e chancel  have  been  rebuilt  and  are  pierced 
ith  windows  of  a date  corresponding  with 
e rest  of  the  church.  The  whole  of  the 
irth  windows  and  the  south  windows  of  the 
jve  have  new  tracery  worked  in  accordance 
ith  the  remains  of  the  old  tracery.  The  whole 


of  the  roofs  have  been  replaced  in  their  original 
position,  and  boarded  with  oak  boarding,  all 
missing  pares  of  the  cornices  and  ribs  having 
been  replaced  with  new,  worked  to  match  the 
remains  of  the  original  portions.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Medland,  Grant,  & Eastmond,  builders,  Great 
Torrington,  and  the  stone  oarving  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Wolverhampton. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  school-church  of  St.  Stephen,  Springfields, 
Wolverhampton,  has  been  laid.  The  new  build- 
ing will  be  80  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide,  the  side- 
wall  17  ft.  high,  and  the  total  height  to  ceiling 
25  ft.  The  chancel  is  formed  by  partitioning  off 
a part  of  the  building  at  the  east  end  by  a screen, 
which  will  by  a simple  arrangement  of  curtains 
or  shutters,  be  effectually  shut  off  from  the 
schoolroom  during  the  week.  The  steps  up  into 
this  part  will  also  be  used  as  a gallery  for  the 
younger  children  in  the  school.  An  additional 
room,  17  ft.  by  14  ft.,  will  be  placed  at  the 
south-west  corner,  to  be  used  as  a vestry  on 
Sundays,  with  access  to  the  entrance-lobby,  and 
as  a class-room  on  week-days,  opening  direct 
into  the  school-room.  All  the  walls  are  faced 
externally  and  internally  with  patent  pressed 
red  bricks,  relieved  by  moulded  and  white  brick 
bands,  no  stone  whatever  being  used  except  for 
the  window-sills.  The  floors  throughout  are 
boarded,  and  the  principal  timbers  of  the  roof 
will  be  wrought,  stained,  and  varnished.  The 
work  is  beiDg  carried  out  by  Messrs.  G.  & F. 
Gigkam,  builders,  at  a cost  at  about  1,5002.,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  architect,  Wolverhampton. 

Maidford. — Tho  parish  church  of  Maidford 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The 
church  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists 
of  a nave,  south  aisle,  porch,  and  chancel,  with 
a tower  containing  two  bells.  The  church, 
which  had  not  been  restored  since  the  year 
1818,  had  latterly  fallen  into  a dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  a short  time  since  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  W.  Egerton  Tapp,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  churchwardens  and  parishioners,  determined 
to  make  an  effort  to  renovate  it.  The  principal 
feature  in  the  work  has  been  the  re-flooring  and 
re-seating  of  the  church.  The  old  red  tiles 
have  been  replaced  by  Maw’s  tiles,  while  the 
old  oaken  pews  have  been  done  away  with,  and 
open  sittings  of  pitch-pine,  varnished,  have 
been  substituted.  By  the  new  sittings  addi- 
tional accommodation  has  been  provided  for 
about  twenty  worshippers,  the  church  now 
seating  about  120.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
and  lectern  are  all  new,  the  lectern  being  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Leopold  Staunton.  The  font,  which 
is  carved  in  Caen  stone,  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Northampton,  who  also  carved  the 
reading-desk,  pulpit,  and  lectern.  The  windows 
throughout  the  church  are  new,  and  in  each 
window  new  mullions  have  been  added.  These 
were  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Goldby,  of  Duston.  The 
tower  has  been  re-pointed,  and  new  louvre  win- 
dows added.  Mr.  Heath,  of  Eaton-square, 
London,  was  the  contractor.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  will  be  about  4002. 


supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gough,  architect  and 
surveyor  for  the  Burial  Board.  The  cemetery  is 
equally  divided  between  the  Church  and  the 
Nonconformists,— the  Church  taking  the  eastern 
and  the  Nonconformists  the  western  portion. 
The  original  cost  of  the  land  was  6252. ; build- 
ing boundary-walls,  levelling  ground,  and  making 
walks,  4502. ; building  lych-gates,  with  cost  of 
iron  gates,  two  entrances,  1502. ; extra  work 
and  incidental  expenses,  752.  ; total  cost, 
1,3002.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Williams 
& Jones. 


The  Higher  Life  in  Art  j with  a Chapter  on  Hob- 
goblins by  the  Great  Masters.  By  Wyke 
Bayliss,  F.S. A.  London:  David  Bogue. 


NEW  CEMETERIES. 

Burslem. — The  new  cemetery  for  the  borough 
of  Burslem  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield.  The  Local  Government  Board  con- 
stituted the  late  Local  Board  of  Health  a Burial 
Board  for  the  parish  of  Burslem  in  1873,  Mr.  F. 
Tennant  being  the  prime  mover  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  a cemetery.  They  shortly  afterwards 
began  to  look  out  for  a suitable  site,  and  ulti- 
mately fixed  upon  a piece  of  land  about  28  acres 
in  extent  fronting  Nettlebank,  at  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  parish  on  the  Smallthorne  side. 
The  land  was  purchased  from  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sneyd  for  7,0002.,  and  about  10,0002.  has  been 
spent  in  erecting  substantial  boundary-walls,  a 
registrar’s  office  and  lodge  on  the  Smallthorne 
side,  and  a lodge  at  the  North-road  entrance, 
draining  the  ground,  laying  out  walks,  and 
planting  shrubs.  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Holland, 
of  the  Burials  Acts  Office,  it  was  decided  to  lay 
out  5^  acres  for  burial  purposes,  reserving  the 
rest  and  laying  it  out  ornamentally  as  a kind  of 
recreation-ground.  Much  of  the  work  was  done 
by  the  late  Local  Board,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinued by  the  Corporation. 

Knighton. — The  Church  portion  of  the  new 
oemetery  at  Knighton  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  on  the  16th  of  September. 
The  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  ohurch,  and  has  been  laid  out  under  the 


We  have  always  had  a kindly  and  sympa- 
thetic feeling  for  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wyke 
Bayliss  about  art,  partly  because  he  is  an  artist, 
and  in  his  own  walk  a gifted  one,  and  not  a 
mere  writer;  partly  because  all  he  says  obvi- 
ously comes  from  heart-felt  conviction,  and  is  not 
mere  superficial  prating.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  confess  that,  from  a literary  point  of  view, 
his  writings  seem  a little  too  odd  and  incoher- 
rent  in  style,  and  too  vague  in  expression,  to  be 
of  the  value  which  their  author’s  sincerity  and 
good  intent  might  have  seemed  to  promise.  We 
noticed  a previous  book,  by  the  same  author, 
not  long  ago,  at  some  length  (“  The  Witness  of 
Art  ”),  because  of  the  fine  feeling  which  was  to 
be  found  in  it,  and  in  spite  of  much  eccentricity 
both  of  thought  and  literary  form.  In  taking 
up  the  present  book  we  encounter  the  same 
literary  drawbacks,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  that  the  author  has  really  much  more  to 
say  than  ho  has  already  said  in  his  previous 
work,  but  that  he  is  repeating  much  the 
same  reflections  in  different  words  and  under 
different  images  and  symbols.  Of  the  latter, 
indeed,  the  book  chiefly  consists ; and  though 
symbol  and  metaphor  afford  often  a very 
effective  way  of  putting  truths  about  art  as 
well  as  about  other  things,  a book  which  is 
all  symbol  and  metaphor,  and  in  which  the 
writer  seems  to  avoid  saying  anything  in  plain 
English,  has  an  irritating  effect  on  the  mind, 
even  when  the  meaning  of  the  metaphors  is 
obvious  enough.  Hardly  any  one  who  was  ex- 
acting in  regard  to  literary  style,  hardly  any  one 
who  represented  the  highest  class  of  literary 
culture,  would  look  upon  the  reading  through 
of  such  a book  as  in  the  main  anything  but  a 
"bore,”  although  he  would  be  pleased  and 
refreshed  every  now  and  then  by  a gush  of 
genuine  feeling,  or  a happy  thought  in  criticism, 
which  would  compel  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
think  kindly  of  the  author.  There  are  other 
classes  of  readers,  especially  young  students 
with  strong  aspirations  about  art  and  not  very 
logically  trained  minds,  to  whom  much  of  Mr. 
Bayliss’s  reflections  will  no  doubt  be  delightful 
reading,  and  they  will  probably  not  read  them 
without  getting  some  good  out  of  them. 

The  real  point  of  the  book,  if  we  lightly  read 
the  author’s  meaning  (and  if  we  ^do  not,  we 
think  he  must  take  some  of  the  blame),  is  to 
recommend  to  ar.ists,  professed  or  amateur,  a 
higher  and  more  serious  aim  than  is  generally 
implied  in  the  expression  “ art  for  art’s  sake,” 
in  the  feeling  that  art  is  really  the  means  of 
drawing  us  closer  to  Nature  and  to  a higher  life 
and  a higher  holiness,  and  to  the  love  and  the 
comprehension  of  each  other.  “ The  higher  life 
is  also  the  love  of  art,  but  it  is  art  for  Nature’s 
sake.  It  is  the  love  of  art  because  art  brings 
us  into  the  presence  of  something  greater  and 
better  than  ourselves.  Leontes  and  Florizel 
are  dear  to  ns  because  of  our  manhood  and  our 
youth,  Perdita  and  Hermione  because  there  are 
still  girls  and  women  like  them  in  the  world. 
It  is  thus  only  that  art  touches  our  lives. 
Laying  its  hand  upon  us  and  upon  Nature,  it 
brings  us  a little  closer  together, — and  so  we 
are  brought  closer  to  God.”  This  is  very 
beautifully  said,  and  is  perfectly  true,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  only  so  long  as  art  is  really 
striving  after  Nature,  and  not  after  mystic 
beauty  and  goodness,  that  it  can  lead  us  “ up 
to  Nature’s  God.”  This  is,  we  believe,  what 
Mr,  Wyke  Bayliss  also  means, .but  his  practice 
and  preaohing  are  not  always  in  keeping,  for  in 
his  writing,  at  least,  he  is  very  mystical.  Some 
of  his  remarks  as  to  the  way  in  whioh  the  poet 
helps  the  painter,  and  becomes  his  interpreter, 
are  well  put ; and  there  is  one  passage  in  which 
this  subject  is  brought  in  in  connexion  with 
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architecture,  and  with  the  author’s  own  practice 
as  an  artist  (which  has  lain  chiefly  in  repro- 
ducing in  colour  the  poetry  of  architecture), 
which  we  will  quote,  as  interesting  in  itself  and 
falling  in  specially  with  our  own  subject 

“ Perhaps  the  architect  is  the  lusus  nature  of 
whom  I spoke  at  first,— one,  that  is,  who  is  both 
poet  and  artist.  Of  this  I am  quite  sure,  that 
every  fine  cathedral  is  the  artistic  embodiment 
of  some  poetic  conception.  And  bo  I try  to  get 
at  this  conception,— to  read  back  from  the  archi- 
tect’s work  into  the  architect’s  mind,  and  learn 
something,  if  ever  so  little,  of  his  spirit  before 
venturing  to  become  in  my  turn  an  interpreter 
to  others.  Thus,  for  every  cathedral  that  I 
paint  for  other  eyes  to  look  upon,  I write  down 
some  words  for  myself  only, — words  that  shall 
bo  to  me  like  one  of  our  old  examination  papers, 
that  must  be  mastered  before  another  step  is 
taken, — words  that  shall  put  to  the  test  whether 
I am  really  going  to  paint,  however  imperfectly, 
the  true  thing,  or  a false  conception  of  it.  This 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  verBes  you  see 
everywhere  in  my  sketch-books  and  on  the 
margins  of  my  drawings,  and  that,  I confess, 
are  no  adornment.  But  they  are  very  useful. 
I scarcely  know  which  is  of  the  greater  value  to 
me,  my  fourteen  pentameters  or  my  two-foot 
rule.  I know  only  that  I would  not  willingly 
paint  a cathedral  without  both  of  them.  The 
principle  of  it  is  very  simple.  Whatever  is 
painted  should  be  painted  for  the  sake  of  the 
highest  beauty  it  possesses.  Man,  for  the  mind 
that  is  in  him  ; landscape,  that  we  might  there- 
fore praise  the  Lord  and  declare  his  goodness  to 
the  children  of  men ; flowers,  for  their  delicacy 
and  colour, — we  cannot  paint  their  perfume,  or 
that  too  should  be  added  ; the  cathedral,  for  its 
forest  of  tall  pillars.  Yes ! if  it  is  Chartres  or 
Milan,  but  not  if  it  is  Treves.  In  Treves  there 
are  no  pillars,  but  huge  piers  of  stone;  it  is 
a quarry  rather  than  a forest.  Strong  with  the 
savage  splendour  of  rude  walls,  don’t  you  see  ? 
The  march  is  already  begun ; five  steps  are 
taken  almost  before  I can  get  the  two-foot  rule 
out  of  my  pocket.” 

This  certainly  helps  to  explain  to  us  why 
there  is  something  more  than  the  two-foot  rule 
in  Mr.  Bayliss’s  paintings  of  the  interior  effects 
of  cathedrals.  He  gets,  however,  into  some- 
what of  a muddle  sometimes  with  his  poetic 
illustrations.  In  one  place  there  is  a contrast 
drawn  between  the  spirit  of  Ben  Jonson’s  lines, 
beginning,  “ I sent  thee  late  a rosy  wreath,” 
and  the  melancholy  turn  of  Byron’B  verse,  from 
the  stanzas  introduced  in  “ Childe  Harold,”  “ I 
send  the  lilies  given  to  me”  ; and  Mr.  Bayliss’s 
conclusion  is  that  there  are  two  Cupids,  and 
that  Byron  had  got  hold  of  the  wrong  one,  “ the 
sou  of  Nox  and  Erebus.”  Mr.  Bayliss  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  these  lines  were  addressed 
by  Byron  to  his  sister,  and  that  Cupid  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bayliss  is  very  much  to  the  point  in  some 
remarks  upon  the  Royal  Academy,  the  members 
of  which,  he  says,  have  the  same  difficulty, 
year  by  year,  of  “ being  judges  in  a contest  in 
which  they  are  themselves  competitors.”  It  is 
a pity  that  all  his  remarks  are  not  as  simply 
worded  and  as  straight  to  the  point  as  these 
upon  a practical  question.  Riddles  and  fairy- 
tales form  possibly  a good  method  of  instruct- 
ing children,  but  grown  people  are  apt  to  be- 
come impatient  of  them. 


Improvements  in  Singapore. — The  Singa- 
pore Auction  Gazette  says, — The  Public  Works 
Department  is  likely  to  be  fully  engaged  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  new  jail  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  the  boundary  wall  being  partly  com- 
pleted, an  inspection  of  the  site  shows  the  extent 
of  work  in  process.  The  grounds  cover  a space  of 
about  eleven  acres,  which  should  insure  the 
health  of  those  inclosed  within  the  walls.  Op- 
posite the  jail  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  much- 
needed  new  hospital,  and  probably  next  year  will 
see  that  work  begun.  The  Teluk  Ayer  Bay 
reclamations,  and  new  road  to  Tanjong  Pager 
will  soon  be  commenced,  and  besides  the  conve- 
nience to  commerce,  the  appearance  of  the  town 
from  the  sea  will  be  greatly  improved,  it  being 
intended,— as  in  the  case  of  Collyer  Quay,— to 
insist  on  uniformity  of  architecture  in  the  build- 
ings fronting  the  sea.  An  excellent  idea  has 
also  been  suggested  by  the  surveyor-general 
which  should  have  the  support  of  the  land- 
owners,  namely,  to  cut  a road  from  opposite  the 
works  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Lyon  to  the  Tajong  Paggar 
road,  between  Mount  Wallich  and  Mount 
Erskine. 


®iscclhuua. 

New  Temple  at  Palenque. — M.  F.  Maler 
describes  in  La  Nature  some  important  results 
obtained  by  him  in  a recent  visit  to  the  famous 
Mexican  ruins  of  Palenque.  He  found  hundreds 
of  houses,  partly  standing,  partly  demolished ; 
small  bridges  ; aqueducts.  M.  Maler  describes 
one  of  his  new  discoveries, — a temple  hitherto 
ignored,  which  contains  in  its  sanctuary  a mys- 
terious sculpture  with  a figure  of  a cross, 
affording  much  food  for  thought  to  American 
archaeologists.  The  new  temple  is  close  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Cross  (known  long  ago),  and  the 
Temple  of  the  Trophy.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
calcareous  ashlars,  dressed  along  the  edges. 
The  facade,  or  external  part  of  the  vestibule, 
once  formed,  like  the  two  neighbouring  temples, 
by  four  pillars  which  support  the  stone  roof, 
has,  unfortunately,  already  yielded  to  the  sad 
work  of  vegetation,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  pillars  were  generally  ornamented  with 
superb  figures  in  stucco,  richly  painted.  The 
bottom  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  central  chamber, 
is  adorned  with  sculptures,  the  most  curious  at 
Palenque.  They  are  executed  on  three  slabs  of 
calcareous  stone,  of  1 metre  81  centimetres  in 
height,  by  2 metres  89  centimetres  in  total 
breadth.  The  two  pillars  which  support  the 
vault  of  the  sanctuary  were  formerly,  as  in  the 
other  temples,  decorated  with  sculptured  figures 
on  large  Blabs  of  calcareous  stone,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, have  disappeared.  On  a species  of 
pedestal  rises  a cross,  of  a design  even  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  temple,  so 
well  known.  The  cross  is  surmounted  by  a 
strange  head,  bearing  on  its  neck  a collar  with 
a medallion.  Above  the  cross  is  seated  a bird 
with  a hieroglyphical  head ; to  the  right,  a man 
is  placed  on  a graceful  leaf  ornament.  There 
are  four  rows  of  Katun  (or  magic  writing  signs) 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  group. 

Cocoa  Houses  and  Coffee  Taverns  are 
being  provided  all  over  the  country.  We  notice 
that  at  Bagillt  a commodious  building  has  been 
opened  as  a cocoa-house  and  working-men’s 
club  combined.  The  late  Mr.  Ellis  Eyton, 
formerly  M.P.  for  the  Flint  Boroughs,  subscribed 
during  his  lifetime  a sum  of  2101.  towards  the 
formation  of  a working-men’s  club,  but  that 
subscription  would  have  lain  dormant  had  it  not 
been  for  the  action  of  Mr.  A.  0.  Walker,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Walkers,  Parker,  & Co.,  of 
Chester  and  Bagillt  Lead  YVorks,  who,  with  other 
gentlemen,  during  last  summer  set  themselves 
to  work  and  brought  forward  a scheme  for  the 
incorporation  of  a cocoa-house  company  with 
the  working-men’s  club.  The  capital  is  fixed 
at  2,000Z.,  but  the  whole  of  that  amount  has  not 
so  far  been  called  up.  The  building  has  been 
erected  on  a piece  of  land  of  which  Mr.  Adam 
Eyton,  of  Llanerchymor,  granted  a lease  for 
ninety -nine  years  at  a nominal  rent.  The  build- 
ing is  three  stories  high,  and  its  architect  is 
Mr.  Bibby,  of  Flint,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  L. 

Howell. At  Redruth,  the  chief  promoters  of 

the  proposed  temperance  hall  and  coffee-tavern 
at  Redruth  have  met  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Hicks, 
architect,  and  signed  the  contract  for  the  new 
buildings,  which  are  to  be  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  cost  will  be  about  7001.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Gray  & Hodge. 

Asserted  Cottage-buildingMania,  Liver- 
pool.— A correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Daily 
Post  writes  in  reference  to  the  immense  number 
of  cottages,  or  workmen’s  houses,  in  the  course 
of  erection  on  the  borders  of  the  town,  whilst 
there  is  a vast  number  of  such  dwellings 
finished  but  unlet.  Speaking  of  one  particular 
neighbourhood,  the  writer  says: — “The  fiat  has 
gone  forth,  as  I understand,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  ‘ cabined,  cribbed,  confined  ’ cottages,  and 
rows  on  rows  of  narrow  streets,  may  be  ex- 
pected, where  still  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  most 
select  of  the  very  few  choice  spots  left  open  and 
suitable  for  country  residences  within  walking 
distance  of  Liverpool.  I think  I hear  the 
owners  of  these  beautiful  mansions  and  villaB 
exclaim,  ‘ Truly  the  Goths  and  Vandals  are 
upon  us.’  Though  I am  personally  unknown  to 
these  owners,  and  neither  have  property  there 
nor  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  my  sympathies 
are  largely  interested  on  their  behalf,  and  I 
should  rejoice  if  this  contemplated  work  of 
spoliation  could  be  arrested.  By  what  mys- 
terious process  these  cottages  are  made  to  pay, 
in  the  face  of  the  facts  stated,  in  the  face  of 
these  terrible  times  of  empty  houses  and  empty 
pockets,  is  almost  beyond  my  wits  to  conjec- 
ture.” 


Hospitals. — The  General  Lying-in  Hospital.: 
in  York,  road,  Lambeth,  which  has  been  closeoi 
this  year,  while  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  were  being  made,  was  opened 
again  for  the  reception  of  in-patients  or 
the  20th  inst.  The  progress  of  medical 
and  sanitary  science  having  shown  thall 
much  in  the  building  was  faulty,  the  com-: 
mittee  invited  Surgeon-major  De  Chaumont: 
Professor  of  Hygiene  at  Netley,  to  report 
upon  the  Btate  of  the  building.  The  recomo 
mendations  contained  in  his  report,  and  otheit 
alterations,  have  now  been  carried  out,  undeit 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Eassie,  C.E.  In  the  wardsr 
at  the  floor-level,  on  the  inner  surface  of  thd 
walls,  and  opposite  the  outside  air-bricks,  coned 
air-bricks  of  wood  have  been  inserted.  Owingi 
to  the  conical  shape  of  the  perforations,  thd 
diameter  of  each  boring  being  greatest  on  thd 
surface  of  the  brick  inside  the  room,  the  ail 
enters  freely  without  causing  draught.  In  thd 
winter  this  current  of  air,  impinging  upon  thd 
hot-water  pipes,  is  warmed  as  it  enters.  Assist! 
ing  air-inlets  are  placed  at  the  ceiling  levels 
The  outlets  for  vitiated  air  are  valves  opening 
into  the  flues,  and  shafts  direct  from  the  ceiling.i 
to  the  outer  air.  In  the  lying-in  wards  thd 
windows  are  made  in  horizontal  sections,  which 
can  all  be  opened  at  the  same  moment  by  thd 
turning  of  a rod,  so  that  the  ward  can  be  flushed 
with  air  instantaneously.  The  warming  of  thd 
building  will  be  effected  by  low-pressure  hob 
water  pipes,  and  there  are  besides  open  firei 
places.  The  floors  of  the  wards  have  beeie 
planed  down,  and  the  surface  of  the  wood  hal 
been  dressed  with  a coating  of  parafin  to  fil 
the  pores  of  the  wood  and  prevent  the  absorpn 
tion]  of  anything  deleterious,  and  as  the  walls 
and  ceilings  have  been  covered  with  a washabli 
paint,  it  would  be  possible,  without  damage  fe 
the  rest  of  the  building,  to  wash  any  ward  oni 
thoroughly  with  a stream  of  water  from  a hoseo 
The  system  of  drainage  has  been  reconstructed* 
the  old  drains  under  the  house  have  all  been 
removed,  the  waste-pipes  of  sinks  and  bath 
have  been  disconnected  from  the  drain,  sois< 
pipes  taken  outside  the  house,  and  ventilated  tl 
the  roof,  and  other  sanitary  improvement 
effected.  In  order  to  keep  the  drains  clean,  t 
large  volume  of  water  is  discharged  into  then 
periodically  and  automatically  from  the  rocn 
level,  on  Field’s  system.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Jennings. 

The  New  Theatre  at  Geneva  has  beeji 
opened.  In  beauty  and  extent  it  ranks  next  tt 
the  opera-houses  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  In  ej 
ternal  appearance  it  greatly  resembles  that  ct 
Paris,  being  built  in  the  same  style  of  archi 
tecture.  The  upper  part  of  the  staircase  wal;. 
and  the  ceiling  are  richly  painted ; one  sceme 
by  M.  de  Beaumont,  depicts  the  Four  Seasons 
another,  by  M.  Dufaux,  the  Four  Elements ; an 
M.  Leon  Gaud  has  contributed  several  alio 
gorical  figures  of  merit.  The  auditorium  □ 
in  keeping  with  the  reBt  of  the  house.  Tl' 
form  of  the  galleries,  the  prevailing  tint  (ligti 
chamois  on  a red  ground),  and  the  style  <e 
ornamentation  are  in  excellent  taste.  The  thrd 
tiers  of  galleries  have  an  outward  inclinatio:t 
the  lowest  tier  being  in  advance  of  the  highest 
The  auditorium  is  lighted  by  a splendid  lustr- 
with  400  bronze  burners.  The  seats  are  u; 
holstered  in  red  velvet,  and  the  lower  parts  c. 
the  walls  are  papered  or  painted  to  matca 
While  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  pr 
vent  fires,  the  amplest  facilities  for  exit  a:, 
provided,  and  the  theatre  can  be  emptied  of  i; 
occupants  in  a few  minutes,  so  numerous  as 
the  doors,  and  so  spacious  are  the  staircase 
and  corridors.  The  cost  of  this  temple  li 
Thespis  has  been  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  < 
the  Brunswick  legacy,  and,  including  the  valf 
of  the  land  on  which  it  is  built,  exceec 
5,000,000  f.  It  is,  of  course,  the  property  t; 
the  city  of  Geneva,  and  for  a year  at  least  w: 
be  managed  by  the  municipality,  in  order  th 
they  may  ascertain  by  actual  experience  tb 
extent  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  thereafter 
to  subsidise  the  lessee. 

“ Talking  to  the  Man  at  the  Helm."u 

Mr.  H.  A.  Severn’s  mariner’s  compass  causes  it 
electric  bell  to  be  rung  whenever  the  vessel  s. 
off  her  course.  The  captain  of  the  ship  sets  tt 
index  hands  to  a certain  angle,  allowing  t| 
steersman  a given  latitude  for  deviation  eitkt 
to  port  or  starboard.  Should  the  ship  be  steers 
off  her  oourse  beyond  the  limit  allowed  on  eiths 
side  an  electric  alarm-bell  rings,  and  continu;: 
ringing  until  the  right  course  is  resumed,  i 
f Electrician. 
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Roads  in  Paris.  — A lady  [who  visited 
aris  in  1835  prophesied  that  in  process  of  time 
would  be  possible  to  drive, — nay,  even  walk, 
-through  its  crowded  streets  without  the  aid 
ither  of  aromatic  vinegar  or  Eau  de  Cologne, 
he  process  of  time  to  which  that  lady  referred 
now,  perhaps,  approaching  its  fulfilment.  The 
;unicipal  Council  of  Paris  is  bent  upon  providing 
i:e  city  with  every  convenience,  and  the  conse- 

0 :ience  is  that  you  cannot  walk  ten  minutes  in 
trdly  any  direction  without  coming  to  a gapin^ 
lench  or  a barred  street.  Paris  is  now  turned 
>side  down  even  to  a greater  extent  than  it 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  last  year, 
yen  the  Quai  Voltaire,  formerly  one  of  the 
ost  peaceful  and  dignified  spots  in  Paris,  is  a 
ey  to  plumbers  and  navvies.  The  unification 
| the  sewers,  the  laying  down  of  pipes  for 

hflnveying  the  water  of  the  Dhuys  and  the 
inne,  and  the  laying  of  tubes  for  a pneumatic 
Allograph  are  all  being  carried  on  at  the  same 
ne.  Finally,  the  beneficent  Municipal  Council 
i,s  decided  that  footpaths  or  side-walks  shall  be 
nceforward  obligatory.  The  expense  of  the 
■ving  of  new  streets  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
tv'idowners.  Most  of  them  finding  that  this 
Mjpense  was  heavy  enough,  for  landlords  are, 
iL  overbially,  a mean  and  cheeseparing  gang, 

[ ■Fused  to  incur  the  expense  of  paving  or 
j phalting  the  side-walk.  The  consequence  is 

1 it  in  P.ll’lfl  of  1 R7Q  f.lioro  DVD  onnron  r.F 


it  in  Paris  of  1879  there  are  scores  of  streets 
thout  any  side-walk.  Now  the  landowners 
3 obliged  to  pay  half  the  cost  and  the  Ville 
ii-.  Paris  will  pay  the  other  half,  and  Boon  there 
• c ill  not  be  a single  street  in  Paris  without  a 
l;;  e-walk,  and  we  shall  all  be  happier  and  better 
i - in. — Parisian. 

The  Employment  of  Girls  in  Brickyards. 

' the  weekly  meeting  of  the  West  Bromwich 
> >wd  of  Guardians  on  the  6th  inst.,  upon  the 
Bastion  of  the  remission  of  school  fees  being 
ttught  forward,  the  relieving  officer  for  Old- 
: :y  presented  a case  in  which  fees  were  applied 
on  behalf  of  a girl  whose  sisters  were  em- 

i lyed  in  a brickyard.  In  reply  to  the  clerk, 
>ih  relieving  officer  Baid  there  was  reason  to 

oieve  that  the  girl  in  respect  to  whom  the 
- s were  asked  would  eventually  be  sent  to 
rk  in  a brickyard.  The  clerk  advised  that 
a fees  should  not  be  allowed  under  such  cir- 
miastances.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Daly  objected  to 
),  stating  that  the  moral  tone  of  girls  working 
jfcbrickyards  was  generally  fair.  Mr.  Blades 
jiUght  girls  might  do  a very  much  worse 
ig.  Brickyards  were  conducted  in  a different 
• 7 to  what  they  were  years  ago.  The  clerk 
[f they  should  not  encourage  parents  to  send 
k ir  children  to  brickyards,  and  he  had  simply 
aJrgested  that  the  relieving  officer  should  en- 
•j  ivour  to  get  the  parents  of  the  child  in  ques- 
ts i to  send  the  girl  out  to  service.  Ultimately 
fees  were  allowed. 

The  Proposed  National  Museum,  Dublin. 

the  15th  inst.  Mr.  John  M'Curdy,  president 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland, 
ompanied  by  some  other  members  of  the 
iitute,  waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  at 
I din  Castle  in  reference  to  the  plans  for  the 

ii  iional  Museum  of  Art  and  Science,  which  is 
fireplace  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Depart- 

lts.  The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to 
tobs  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  that  neither 
South  Kensington  officials  nor  the  Board  of 
rks  should  have  the  exclusive  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  new  Museum  in  Dublin,  but 
S there  should  be  an  open  competition  for 
best  plan,  with  liberty  to  the  Irish  architects 
■ake  part  in  it.  The  Chief  Secretary  stated 
j5  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  decision 
the  matter  rested  with  the  English  Depart- 
it ; but  he  would  represent  the  opinion  of 
deputation,  which  he  certainly  did  not  think 
; reasonable,  to  the  proper  quarter, 
ery  Civil. — It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
ore  humorous  precaution  against  robbery 
i that  recently  adopted  by  a practical  New 
Jer,  who,  on  leaving  town,  placed  con- 
aously  in  his  “hall- way”  a large  placard 
i conceived  : — “To  robbers  and  thieves.  All 
iplate  and  other  valuables  have  been  sent  to 
National  Deposit  Company.  The  trunks 
;ain  only  some  worn-out  clothing,  which  will 
ut  of  little  use  to  you.  The  keys  you  will 
to  the  left  on  the  table  in  the  parlour,  in 
you  should  doubt  my  statement.  You  will 
find  there  a cheque,  payable  to  bearer,  for 
dollars,  to  indemnify  you  for  your  disappoint- 


State  of  Labour  in  Europe. — The  American 
Consuls  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  were  in- 
structed to  make  careful  inquiries  into  the  state 
of  labour,  rates  of  wages,  habits  of  the  working- 
classes,  &c.,  and  have  embodied  the  results  in 
reports  to  Secretary  Evarts.  Much  valuable 
information  has  thus  been  collected,  an  analysis 
of  which,  with  criticism,  appears  in  this  week’s 
Capital  and  Labour,  an  advance  copy  of  the 
volume  of  reports  having  been  sent  to  that 
journal  from  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington. 

School  Playgrounds. — We  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  School  Board  has  passed  the  following 
resolutions : — That  a special  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  to  what  extent,  and  under 
what  regulations,  the  Board  may,  either  with  or 
without  the  co-operation  of  voluntary  societies, 
open  the  playgrounds  of  the  Board  schools  on 
Saturdays  and  out  of  ordinary  school-hours.” 
The  Board  some  time  ago  affirmed  the  principle 
that  the  playgrounds  of  the  schools  should  be 
utilised  as  far  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
children  residing  in  the  neighbourhoods  out  of 
school-hours.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  now  be 
carried  out. 

St.  LeonarcIs-on-Sea. — On  Tuesday,  the  14th 
inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Brassey,  opened  the  new  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  for  the  Warrior-square  Concert- 
room  Company,  Limited.  The  buildings  consist 
of  a large  hall,  96  ft.  by  57  ft.,  and  several 
smaller  rooms  available  for  club  purposes, 
dressing-rooms,  &c.,  and  for  small  meetings,  for 
which  the  large  hall  would  not  be  required. 
There  is  also  a considerable  extent  of  cellarage 
accommodation.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  F.  Cruttenden,  of  St.  Leonards, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architects  of 
the  company,  Messrs.  Richard  A.  Hill  and  W.  L. 
Vernon,  at  a cost  exceeding  10,0001. 

Pharaoh’s  Army  iu  the  Red  Sea. — Abbe 
Meigne  has  traced  the  course  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  day  by  day,  in  accordance  with  new  data, 
and  he  asks  the  Christian]world,  since  the  spot 
is  now  known  where  the  Egyptians  were 
swallowed  up,  with  “ the  horse  and  his  rider,” 
chariot,  and  everything,  to  subscribe  the 
requisite  funds  to  enable  excavations  to  be 
made  and  “ the  relics  of  the  army  overcome  by 
the  Almighty  himself  to  b3  brought  to  light.” 
The  Abbe  will  undertake  the  work  if  he  succeeds 
in  getting  together  300,000f.,  “ because  the 
finding  of  the  remains  of  Pharaoh’s  army  would 
be  a powerful  reason  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

Size  of  the  Oak  in  England. — Mr.  C.  A. 
Ward  says, — “The  Rev.  Basil  Edwards  is 
anxious  to  know  if  he  is  correct  in  supposing 
the  Newland  oak,  of  47  ft.  6 in.  in  girtb,  to  be 
the  largest  in  England.  Certainly  it  is  not. 
The  Cowthorp  oak,  in  Yorkshire,  more  than  100 
years  in  decay,  has  a girth  of  60  ft.,  almost 
as  much  as  the  base  of  the  late  Eddystone 
Lighthouse.  In  171S  it  covered  half  an  acre  ; a 
branch  at  that  date  torn  off  yielded  five  tons  of 
timber.”  The  inquiry  of  a recent  correspondent 
as  to  the  greatest  height  attained  by  the  oak  in 
England  still  remains  unanswered.  One  speci- 
men, 100  ft.  iu  height,  was  named. 

Rapid  Artesian  Boring. — At  Johnson’s 
cement  works,  Cliff,  near  Gravesend,  Messrs. 
Le  Grand  & Sutcliff  have  driven  a patent 
Abyssinian  tube  well  by  their  new  process.  It 
was  commenced  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Monday, 
and  by  Wednesday  afternoon  100  ft.  was 
reached,  through  clay,  gravel,  and  chalk.  The 
time  occupied  in  reaching  this  depth  included 
three  stoppages  to  pump  samples  of  water,  viz., 
at  64  ft.,  77  ft.,  and  100  ft.  respectively. 

New  Hospital  for  Newark. — A determi- 
nation having  been  arrived  at  to  erect  a new 
hospital  for  Newark  and  the  district,  plans  were 
solicited  by  the  committee  and  referred  to  the 
surgeons  of  the  establishment  and  Mr.  Mawson. 
They  selected  three  sets  of  plans, — those  of  Mr. 
Goddard,  of  Lincoln;  Messrs.  Freeman  & Naylor, 
of  Derby ; and  Mr.  Bliss  Sanders,  of  Notting- 
ham ; and  eventually  the  plans  of  Mr.  Sanders 
have  been  selected  for  execution. 

The  Bronze  Metal  Sashes  referred  to  in 
our  notice  last  week  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
were,  we  are  informsd,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Bunnett  & Cr.,  90,  Queen-street.  In  the  list  of 
tenders  this  week  we  see  this  company’s  tender, 


TENDERS 

For  engineering  work  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles, 
Darentb,  Kent,  including  tanks,  water  mains,  and  hydrants, 
hot-water  circulations,  main,  steam,  and  gas  pipes,  lifts, 
sanitary  and  other  linings,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  C.  Harston,  archi- 
tects : — 

8tidder  

Benbam  

Wontner  Smith  

Bower  

y>K»r 

Siebe  & Gorman 

May  

Clements  

Lowcock  

Dennis  

Bunnett  (»c<^pted)  

For  joinery  and  fittings  at  the  Asylut 

Nlblett £ ,911  0 0! 

Gloucester  Wagon  Co.  i.zh*  5 3 

Lascelles 1,253  0 0 

Avjss  1 , IMS  0 0 

Mackey  1.129  0 O 

Gumbrell  1,1  IS  0 0 

Emery 1,112  0 0 

Braid  1,050  0 0 

Avard  999  0 0 

Adcock  8a9  0 0 

Quinn  (accepted) 700  0 0 


..£10,710 
..  10,100 
,.  9,995 

..  8,970 

..  8,961 

,.  8,673 

8,500 
,.  7,99) 


7,789  0 
7,500  10 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  warehouse,  No.  23, 
Newgate-street,  for  Messrs.  Drury,  Jones,  & Timberlake. 
Mr.  G.  Brinsley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Strud- 
wick  & Meonier 

Lingell,  juo £3,890  0 0 

Aitchison  A Walker 3,610  0 0 

Batley 3,5*5  0 O 

Macey 3,515  0 0 

Patinan  A Fotheringham  3,459  0 0 

Howard  A Newell 3,293  0 0 

Parker  A Ewins 3,270  0 0 

Castle  3,249  0 0 

Wilson  A Fxton  3,239  0 0 

Green  A King  3,230  0 0 

Braid  A Co  ... 3,200  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 3,200  0 0 

P riddle  3,290  0 O 

Waynut  3,120  0 0 

Beale  2,956  0 0 

Nightingale  2,921  0 0 

For  restoring  and  enlarging  Horne  Church,  Surrev. 
Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith 

Cox  £2,428  0 0 

Longley  2,290  0 0 

Carralhers 2,233  0 0 

Woods 2,100  0 0 

Beale  1,910  0 0 

Dives  1,819  0 0 

Wallace  1,557  10  0 


For  shop-fronts  and  fittings  iu  Finsbury  Park-road,  for 
Mr.  R.  D.  Sadley.  Mr.  J.  Uroorae,  architect 

Smith,  Bros £559  0 0 

Nicholls  A Co 496  0 0 

Shurmur 495  0 0 


For  rebuilding  house  and  new  bakehouse  for  Mr. 
Hands,  at  Roade,  near  Northampton.  Exclusive  of  old 
materials  to  be  converted,  and  building  stone  to  be 
excavated  for  on  the  site.  Mr.  John  logman,  architect : — 

Ireson £400  0 0 

Mardi 3 ’5  0 0 

Goodridge 297  0 0 


For  erecting  residence  at  Bexhill,  for  Mr.  Henry  Rose 
Swecr.  Messrs.  F.  A J.  Plowman,  architects  : — 

Reeve  £660  0 0 

Phillips  A Co 611  0 0 

Ockcnden  679  6 0 

Parker 569  8 0 

Vidler 524  0 0 

Lambert 513'14  1 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Church-row  Schools, 
Bethnal-green.  Messrs.  T.  A W.  Stouo,  architects: — 

Beal £570  0 0 

Wire  54)  16  9 

Thoroeraon  A Son  495  10  0 

Howard  183  0 0 

Higgs  (accepted)  ..  421  17  8 


and  loss  of  time.  Please  wipe  your  feet  7,5001.,  has  been  accepted  for  hydraulic  lifts  and 
ie  mat,  and  do  not  drop  any  candle-grease  other  engineering  work  for  the  Asylum  for 
lie  carpet!”  J 


Imbeciles  at  Darenth. 


For  alterations  to  No.  4,  Slater- street, 
road  : — 

Higgs  (accepted). 


Commercial- 


For  erecting  new  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Rowbarton, 
Taunton.  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer,  architect  : — 

Stephens  A Bastow £2,939  0 0 

Kseott 2,692  0 0 

Wiscombo  2,643  0 0 

Dinliam  A Verrier  2,254  0 0 

Spiller  (accepted) 2,' 90  0 0 

Trevenna 2,024  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  bullock-store,  Southampton. 
Arthur  Martin,  architect : — 

Dowdall  £375  0 0 

Young  2«0  0 0 

Sanders  247  10  0 

Cole  (accepted) 229  14  0 


Mr. 


For  the  erection  of  new  circus,  Southampton,  for 
Messrs.  Batty.  Mr.  Arthur  Martin,  architect.  Quantities 
by  the  architect  : — 

Watts  (accepted) £1,079  0 0 


For  shops  and  offices,  Nos.  27  and  28,  Jewin-street. 

Messrs.  Ford  A Uesketh,  architects  ; — 

Browuo  A Robinson £3,360  0 0 

Ashby  A Uorner  3,316  0 O 

Ashbj  Bros 3,276  0 0 

Mark  3,160  0 0 

Brass  3,135  0 O 

Conder 2,999  0 0 

Nightiogale  2,981  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) 2,919  0 0 
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For  now  schools,  at  Waterloo-road,  Lambeth,  for  the 
School  Board  for  Loodon.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  : — 

Williams  & Sou £.>,9<j0  0 0 

Shepherd 6,883  0 0 

Downs..  5,721  0 0 

Brass  0 0 

Thompson  5,53o  0 0 

Higgs  * Hill 6,497  0 0 

Tyerman 6,451  0 0 

Grover  6,443  0 0 

Hook&Oldrey 5,435  0 0 

Marsland 5,346  0 0 

For  the  construction  of  about  six  miles  and  a half  of 
■sewers,  with  the  manholes,  tanks,  *c.,  for  the  Local  Board 
for  the  District  of  Belgrave,  near  Leicester.  Contract 
No.  1.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Stephens,  engineer 


Mackenzie  & Co. 

Benton  & Woodiwiss  ... 

Fotherby  & Bon 

Bell  

Botteriil  

Taylor  

May  & Facey  

W ade 

Small  & Sous  

Dodds  * Co 

Nelson  * Co 

Brannan,  Kelly,  A Co.  , 

Cokor  & Sons  

Young  & Williams 

Ethidge  

Stevenson  

J.  & G.  Tomlinson 

Moss  

Dowell  &Co 

Cox 

Greenwood  

Rayner  

Cowdery  & Sons 

Wood  &Son 

8mart  & Sob 

Dovouer  & Quesnel  ... 

Godfrey 

Hickman  & Son  

W.  * A.  Budkin 

Dewitt  

Holland 

Atkinson  

Lea  (accepted) 

Gowens  


,.  ill  1,200  0 0! 
..  10,233  8 3 
..  9,834  13  0 

. 9.297  12  11 

,.  9,255  0 0 

..  9,186  4 8 

..  9,073  12  0 

..  8,750  0 0 

8,517  13  0 
..  8,426  2 11 

..  8,295  0 0 

8,022  0 0 

..  7,817  1 0 

7,700  0 0 

..  7,654  12  0 

7,680  0 0 

7,680  0 C 

7,619  3 0 

7,600  0 0 

7,406  0 0 

..  7,325  0 0 

...  7,310  0 0 

..  7,283  9 0 

..  6,978  0 0 

...  6,950  0 0 

...  6,690  0 0 

...  6,545  8 9 

,..  6,496  0 0 

...  6,139  0 0 

...  6,428  0 0 

...  6.0C0  0 o 

...  5,686  0 0 

...  6,530  0 0 

...  5,488  17  6 1 


For  the  erection  of  an  engine-house  and  boiler-house  on 
-the  Irrigation  Ground,  Melton-road,  Belgrave.  Contract 

Greenwood £614  0 0 

Moss  686  7 0 

Lincbam 566  10  0 

Minchin  & Law 562  0 0 

Butteriss  610  0 0 

Smith 605  10  0 

Major 463  0 0 

Cooper  450  13  0 

Fludo  428  0 0 

W.  A A.  Rudkin; 421  0 0 

Cox  395  10  0 

Dux  bury  Si  Son  (accepted)  399  0 0 

For  works  at  the  Murray  Arms,  St.  I’aul’s-road,  Camden- 
square.  Mr.  J.  K.  Furniss,  architect : — 

Rowell *1,400  0 0 

White  1,290  0 0 

Marks  1,230  0 0 

Edgely 1,220  0 0 

Grunwood  * Sons  ...  1,197  0 0 

Temple  & Foster 1,123  0 0 

Aniey  1,070  0 0 

For  shop- front  and  fittings  at  No.  3,  King-street, 
Hammersmith.  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  architect  — 

Sage £795  0 0 

Treut  Bros 750  0 0 

Colls  718  0 0 

Mark  718  0 0 

Priestley 650  0 0 

Howard  663  0 0 


For  factories  for  Chiswick  Wall-Paper  Works,  Turnham- 
green,  for  Mr.  Arthur  8anderson.  Quantities  by  Mr.W . B. 
Catherwood  * Mr.  Bagg  A . 

Trollope  & Sons 10,572  0 0 

Bywaters 10.40*  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  10,383  0 0 

Nightingale 9,981  0 0 

Lawrence  2 2 

Colls  & Sons ».618  0 0 

For  shops,  Charing-cross,  for  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Willis, 

architect : — _ „ 

Cleinenee  £537  0 0 

T\  in o-  & Son  535  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  houses  in 
Romford,  Essex,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor. 
Harrison,  architect : — 

Bennett  (accepted) 


the  Carlisle-road, 
M.  G.  Sparrow 

£415  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences  and  out-build- 
ings  complete,  in  the  Alexandra-road,  Penzance,  Cornwall, 
for  Mr.  Samuel  Elliott.  Mr.  J.  W.  Trounson,  architect 
Julian  & Sons  (accepted)  £2,350  0 0 

“Admiral  Jfi Teppel,"  Hoxton, — J.  & H.  Cocks  (not 
‘‘Cox  ”),  accepted,  2,2482. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  remarks  upon  the  dis- 
parity in  the  tenders  sent  in  for  the  work  to  be  done  at 
the  New  Vegetable  Market,  permit  us  to  inform  you  that 
the  “ Martiu  & Wells  ” mentioned  in  your  list  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  us.  Martin,  Wells,  & Co, 

Buckingham  Palace-road. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  H.— D.  & D.—B.  & A.-U.  R.-W.  H.  L.— O.  M.  S.— A.  L.— 
W.  C.  T.— H.  N.-J.  T.— E.  P — H.  W.-A.  51.-R.  C.  P.— C.  H.— 
H.  J.  H — D.— R.  N.— Concrete  Co.-H.  J.  S — F.  G.  H.-W.  H.  P.— 
J.  M.  G.— L & N.-R.  A.— R.  A.  H.— W.  A.  P.— G.  I.  H.— W.  S.— 
A.— H.  & O.— F.  J.  P.— W.  B.— C.  & B.— T.  B.— J.  N.  J.  & Son.— 
W.  B.— W.  McL.— R.  M.  H. — B.  D.  (no).— F.  H.  (next  week).— 
J.  F.  (a  book  containing  patterns  was  published  not  long  ago,  and 
mentioned  in  our  columns). — W.  S.  & Co.  (send  particulars  yourselves 
and  then  your  names  may  be  correctly  given) — Architect  (if  he  had 
sent  the  lists  himrclf  his  own  name  could  have  been  included.  We 
hive  not  the  power  o(  divinatiou). 

All  statements  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.  most  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
p ublication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS . 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  fld. 

Each  additional  liue  (aboul  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 


Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction. 
to.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ja.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  (id. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Addressed  Box , Oilice  of  “ The  Builder,  ” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  13  AS  UNDER 


For  “Situations  Wanted’’  Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small  sums  should  bt 
remitted  by  C'.ish  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  tnat 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


For  the  erection  of  a curate's  residence  at  Ladock, 
Cornwall,  for  the  Rev.  Canon  Wise  : — 

Julian  & Sons  (accepted)  £1,400  0 0 


For  new  lavatories,  retiring-rooms,  *c.,  at  the  Vestry 
hall,  Turnhara-green,  tor  the  Chiswick  Commissioners  ; 

Sim  £499  0 0 

Whitman  495  0 0 

Nye 494  0 0 

Baynes  480  0 0 

Brumsden  (accepted) 467  0 0 

Haynes  450  0 0 

Hatton  & Co 425  0 0 


"THE  BUILDER’’  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  Ids.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RAND ELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts  j 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


[Oct.  25,  1879. 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizeiil 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  cr 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY’; 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOW) 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letter 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Ston 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  c 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  if 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  q., 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickmay: 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.]  ; 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO.. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  LaL 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  8, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material 
for  damp  oonrseB,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floQK 
dat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk -room: 
granaries,  tun-ronrva.  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — T1 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durabiE 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Mai 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Ordei 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  r 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R S.O.,  South  Wales.?' 
[Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester 

Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  ai  ; 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &,  I 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  fref , 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advti[ 


Ventilating  Drain  Traps. — Those  knou 
as  BUCHAN’S  PATENT  are  highly  reco’i 
mended  for  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  efficient? 
They  have  been  extensively  adopted  for  Schoomi 
Hotels,  Hospitals,  &c.,  and  private  dwellings.;: 
Full  particulars  learned  on  application  to  J.&  >' 
CRAIG,  Kilmarnock,  Sole  Makers. — [Advt.]  . ; 


Helliwell’s  Patent  New  System  of  I: 
perishable  Glazing  without  Putty,  suitalt 

for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  kindaufl 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  Allwoivi 
work  is  covered,  and  no  outside  paintingili 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimonial 
T.  W.  Helliwell “ I cannot  see  what  better  Tfjj 
timonial  you  can  require  from  me  than  the  fact  tltil 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed  otlca 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is  noth)! 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,  Harr- 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  Yolo 
shire,  and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  [Advj 


MICHELMORE  & REA11: 

Manufacturers  of 


© CHARLES  © COLLI  MCE’S  O PATENT) 


-r'  pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGII 
Lt  '^LEVEE,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLD; 


Self-Acting  “FALL  DOWN’’  OATK  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Uescnptlt.i 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROA 

Discount  to  Bolldera.  t n\Tr>nxT  O 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTOR 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  Eii 


R-B’ — DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION, 


Von.  XXXVII.  No.  1017. 
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Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances, 
Croydon. 


E have  already  men- 
tioned a number  of 
the  articles  in  the 
Exhibition  of  Sanitary 
Appliances  opened  in 
Croydon  in  connexion 
■with  the  Congress  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute ; 
but  the  collection  is 
such  a good  one  that 
we  deem  it  desirable 
to  say  a little  more 
on  the  subject,  and 
i to  speak  again  of  some  of  the  exhibits.  The 
R collection  will  remain  open  till  the  8th  inst., 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  architects 
and  others  interested  in  buildings  and  healthful 
ij  arrangements  to  pay  it  a visit,  and,  beyond  that, 

1 to  remember  what  they  see  and  apply  what  is 
| good  when  the  opportunity  occurs. 

S.  & E.  Ransome  & Co.  show,  at  Stand  5, 
specimens  of  their  artificial  stone,  poronB  stone 
i indurated  by  their  solutions  for  preserving 
stone,  and  other  specialities.  These  have  been 
> tested  for  some  years,  and  evidence  should  now 
be  forthcoming  either  for  or  against. 

Hammond  & Hussey,  ironmongers,  Stand  8, 
appear  to  have  brought  all  their  shop  here, 
i including  some  very  good  things;  bnt  this  is  not 
what  we  look  for  at  such  exhibitions.  We  want 
'■  specialities. 

' Woollams  & Co.’s  excellent  paperhangings, 
Stand  18 ; H.  Saxon  Snell’s  valuable  duplex-lid 
j water-closets, exhibited  byE.  Howard  at  Stand  19; 
Knell's  Imperial  window,  desoribed  on  another 
page ; and  Ellison’s  useful  conical  ventilators, 
Stand  45,  we  need  only  name  in  this  second 
review.  Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley,  of  Bonrton,  Dorset 
(Stand  37),  exhibits  vertical  boilers  and  steam- 
engines,  together  with  a circular-saw  bench, 
i with  boring-table. 


Not  mentioned  by  ns  last  week  in  noticing 
Messrs.  G.  Waller  & Co.’s  exhibits  (Stand  43),  is 
a series  of  drain  and  gully  cleaning  tools,  with 
improved  spring  bayonet  joints. 

Ewart  & Son’s  Empresg  ventilators  can  be 
examined  at  Stand  49.  Numerous  other  cowls, 
deflectors,  and  ventilators  will  be  found  in  other 
parfcs'of  this  collection,  and  compared. 

For  Symonds’s  patent  automatic  ventilator 
(exhibited  in  action  by  Mr.  John  Gaunt  at 


Stand  5G)  it  is  claimed  that  the  appliance 
affords  a means  whereby  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture may  be  maintained  without  trouble.  The 
ventilator  is  governed  by  a thermometer  in 
electrical  connexion  with  a small  battery.  It 
is  stated  to  be  applicable  to  the  ventilation  of 
theatres  and  public-halls,  as  well  as  to  horticul- 
tural buildings,  and  is  worth  examination. 

Mr.  Thomas  Waller  (Stand  60)  exhibits  several 
appliances  for  heating  and  ventilation,  and  an 
important  model  of  a hospital  ventilated  on  his 
system,  to  which  we  referred  in  describing  a 
similar  exhibition  elsewhere. 

The  exposition  provided  by  the  Concrete 
Apparatus  Co.,  Stand  61,  of  Henley’s  patent, 
admits  of  full  examination,  and  enables  us  to 
say  that  it  possesses  considerable  advantages. 
It  is  easily  set  up  without  Btays,  and  should  ex- 
tend the  use  of  this  excellent,  and,  in  many 
situations,  economic  bnilding  material.  The 
core  for  flues,  which  has  an  arrangement  to 
lessen  its  diameter,  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
withdrawn  from  the  material  and  raised  for 
further  use,  is  ingenious.  Henley’s  sash-fas- 
tenings at  the  same  stand  are  simple  and  good. 

The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  has  now  been 
tested  for  ten  years.  Stop  at  Stand  62,  and 
look  at  it. 

Dreyfus  & Co.,  at  Stand  64,  show  their  appa- 
ratus for  drying  rooms.  Where  time  is  an 
object,  and  health  is  deemed  worth  a little 
expenditure,  it  will  be  used. 

The  Silicate  Paint  Company,  at  Stand  73, 
show  specimens  of  their  various  non-poisonous 
paints  and  permanent  whites.  The  value  of  these 
materials  ought  to  be  known  by  this  time,  but  it 
takes  a long  time  to  introduce  a new  thing. 

Adams’s  adjustable  fanlight  openers,  are  in- 
cluded in  his  exhibit  at  Stand  75  : they  answer 
very  well  where  adopted.  He  also  has,  for 
French  casements,  a water  - bar  and  a good 
three-throw  bolt  and  fastener.  Of  his  other 
exhibits  we  can  only  mention  a very  strong  and 
simple  door -Bpring  and  an  excellent  sash- 
fastener. 

Among  Messrs.  Beard,  Dent,  & Hellyer’s 
exhibits  (Stand  79),  briefly  referred  to  last  week, 
we  may  here  mention  their  valve-closets,  as 
applied  in  the  royal  palaces  and  many  mansions 
and  public  buildings;  their  “Vortex”  closet 
and  trap  in  one  piece  of  earthenware  ; their 
patent  “ Sluice  ” apparatus  for  water-closets 
and  slop-sinks ; and  their  “ Cataract  ” supply 
or  flashing-cistern  for  closets.  This  firm  also 
exhibits  water-waste  preventers,  urinals,  lava- 
tories, slop-sinks,  and  a useful  nursery  Bink  in 
one  piece  of  white  earthenware. 

Doulton  & Co.  have  a capital  collection  of 
their  productions  at  Stand  87,  as  previously 
mentioned.  Their  fine-art  pottery  brightens  np 
the  whole  affair,  and  shows  how  healthful  is  the 
beautiful. 

The  exhibition  made  by  George  JenniBgs,  at 
Stand  88,  we  have  also  mentioned  in  general 


terms,  but  two  or  three  new  things  deserve 
special  allusion.  He  has  fitted  up  a bath-room, 
for  instance,  to  show  what  can  be  done  where 
space  is  an  object ; the  washing-stand  here  in- 
cludes a universal  shampooing  arrangement, 
which  is  very  ingenious  and  clever.  A con- 
cealed convenience  for  private  billiard-rooms  is 
also  noteworthy  ; as  is  bis  intermittent  flushing 
system,  wherein  the  properties  of  the  syphon 
are  admirably  utilised. 

Smith  & Co.  (Old  Kent-road)  exhibit,  at 
Stand  89,  specimens  of  Innes’s  patent  drain-pipe, 
sanitary  stoneware,  and  terra-cotta,  which  Bhow 
that  they  nse  an  exoellent  clay  and  good  moulds. 

The  rock-concrete  tubes,  manufactured  by 
Sharpe,  Jones,  & Co.,  of  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  lately,  may  be  examined  at 
Stand  99. 

When  yon  reach  Stand  100,  where  Hamilton 
& Co.  exhibit  their  patent  Prismoidal  Pavement 
and  Floor  Lights,  go  into  the  little  dark  room 
adjoining,  and  see  how1  the  rays  of  light  through 
their  lenses  are  directed  by  means  of  the  angle 
at  which  they  are  moulded. 

Brooke  & Sons  have  some  good  Invert  Blocks 
at  Stand  109 ; W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  shows  many 
instructive  specimens  of  Bad  Plumbing  at  Stand 
115  ; and  W.  & S.  Carsley  exhibit  Jewell’s  System 
of  House  Drainage  and  Ventilation  at  124. 

Legrand  & Sutcliff,  whose  illustrations  of 
their  Abyssinian  Tube  Wells,  Stand  126,  we 
mentioned,  have  found  abundance  of  water  at 
Croydon.  As  at  the  Exhibition  building  the 
water-level  stands  37  ft.  below  the  surface; 
they  drove  a second  tube  in  close  proximity  to 
the  waterworks,  and  in  about  one  hour  went 
down  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.,  the  water  rising 
to  within  10  ft.  of  the  surface,  and  coming  from 
the  chalk  springs.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
favourable  result  was  obtained  caused  much 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ollis,  of  Liverpool,  exhibits 
(Stand  128)  a pillar  letter-box,  fitted  with  his 
automatic  indicator  showing  the  time  of  the 
next  collection  of  letters.  This  little  invention 
is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  a small 
revolving  enamelled  iron  dial,  figured  in  black 
on  a white  ground,  with  the  times  the  box  is 
cleared.  A small  apertnre  is  made  in  the  door 
of  the  letter-box  only  just  large  enough  to  show 
at  once  one  time  of  clearance.  Supposing  the 
indioator  to  show  that  the  next  collection  of 
Otters  will  be  made  at  9 a.m.,  the  postman, 
coming  at  that  time,  opens  the  box,  takes  out 
the  letters,  and  shuts  the  door.  The  shutting  of 
the  door  causes  the  indicating  dial  to  make  a 
partial  revolution,  showing  that  the  next 
clearance  of  letters  will  be  made  (eay)  at 
10.45  a.m.  The  general  adoption  of  this  inven- 
tion would  be  of  great  public  convenience. 

At  Stand  132,  G.E.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.,  exhibits 
examples  of  Cellular  Building.  The  walls  are 
formed  of  agricultural  drain-pipes,  with  a sink, 
ing  on  one  side  in  the  direction  of  their  length, 
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so  that  they  fit  into  one  another  when  put 
together  with  mortar  or  cement.  Horizontal 
joints  are  thus  avoided  ; lightness  and  dryness 
are  obtained.  The  pipes  may,  of  course,  be 
used  for  the  passage  of  air,  cold  or  warm. 
When  used  in  the  shape  of  floors,  the  old  Roman 
mode  of  heating  may  be  resorted  to. 

John  Warner  & Sons  have  a capital  stand,  No. 
150,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  Hayward 
Tyler  & Co.,  No.  157. 

AmoDg  the  exhibits  of  the  Patent  Tube  Com- 
pany (Stand  151),  we  would  direct  special 
attention  to  Hancock  & Heath’s  patent  “ Actual 
Measure  Liquid  Meter,”  which  is  shown  at  work. 
It  is  claimed  for  it  (1)  that  it  is  an  actual  and 
positive  measure ; (2)  that  it  works  at  any 
pressure,  from  a drip  to  200  lb.  per  square 
iach ; (3)  that  there  are  no  bearings  in  the 
liquid  ; (4)  that  there  are  no  bearings  or  stuffing- 
boxes  ; and  (5)  that  there  is  no  by-pass.  It  is 
simple  in  construction,  and  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  water  companies  and  users. 

Messrs.  J.  G.  Stidder  & Co.  (Stand  loft),  show 
a collection  of  their  patent  closets,  urinals,  bath- 
fittings,  and  water-waste  preventers.  Their 
side  outlet  closet,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  their 
exhibits,  are  well  worth  inspection. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Company  exhibit  at 
160  Morrell’s  well-known  and  osteemed  Patent 
Cinder  - sifting  Ash  Closet.  It  utilises  house 
ashes,  throws  the  dnst  over  the  soil  on  each  nse 
of  the  closet,  and  leaves  the  cinders  ready  for 
reburning. 

Pearson’s  patent  trapless  twin-basin  water- 
closet  (exhibited  by  Messrs.  Capper,  Sons,  &Co., 
Stand  165),  is  the  outcome,  we  believe,  of  con- 
tinuous experiments  in  a large  business  esta- 
blishment wherein  more  than  200  male  and 
female  assistants  reside.  In  its  latest  form  it 
includes  a new  method  of  connexion  with  the 
soil-trap,  doing  away  with  the  old  putty  joint. 

James  Stiff  <&  Sons  at  169  show,  together 
with  their  well-known  sanitary  appliances  in 
stoneware  and  terra  cotta,  various  drain  disin- 
fectors. 

Wilcock  & Co.  make  an  exhibition  at  Stand 
175,  both  constructive  and  decorative,  which 
onghtto  bring  orders.  It  includes,  with  capital 
sanitary  ware,  faience  in  art  designs,  and  glazed 
bricks,  both  white  and  coloured. 

The  Broomhall  Brick  and  Tile  Company  have 
a stand,,  though  we  do  not  find  the  number  of 
it  in  the  catalogue,  and  exhibit  their  excellent 
patent  roofing  tiles,  damp-proof  course,  and  a 
specimen  wall  formed  of  concrete,  and  faced 
with  their  blocks.  All  these  materials  have 
passed  the  stage  of  inquiry. 

We  have  sorely  said  enough  to  justify  our 
advice  at  starting. 


GERMAN  STUDY  OP  ITALIAN  ART. 

While  it  is  to  the  renaissance  of  art  in  Italy 
that  modern  Europe  primarily  owes  her  know- 
ledge of  the  earlier  art  of  the  great  period  of 
Grecian  sculpture  and  architecture,  it  is  to 
Germany  that  England  and  France  may  be  said 
to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  indebted  for 
their  appreciation  of  the  art  of  Italy  herself. 
Winkelmann,  at  all  events,  was  the  first  writer 
who,  in  his  “ History  of  Ancient  Art,”  showed 
with  what  method  and  in  what  spirit  ic  was 
possible  to  interpret  the  monuments  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome.  The  work  of  Winkelmann  was 
received  “ like  a revelation.”  Learned  Germany 
threw  her  energies  into  the  pursuit  of  the  study 
thus  inaugurated  ; and,  in  order  to  drink  at  tbe 
fountain-head,  established  at  Rome,  in  the 
Capitol  itself,  an  archaeological  sohool  for 
German  students.  The  German  Institute  at 
Rome  has  recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary. The  venerable  M.  Hengen  presides 
over  the  epigraphic  studies,  and  M.  Helbig  has 
charge  of  what  is  called  “ figured  (or  pictorial) 
archaeology.”  Two  works  of  great  interest  have 
been  recently  published  by  M.  Helbig  on  the 
buried  cities  of  Campania,  under  the  titles 
“ Wandgemalde  der  vom  Vesuv  verschiitteten 
Stadte  Campaniens,”  and  “ Untersachnngen 
fiber  die  Campanische  Wandmalerei.”  M.  Gas- 
ton Boissier,  of  the  Academie  Frangaise,  has 
given  a charming  paper  on  the  subject  of  M. 
Helbig’s  dissertations  in  the  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Hondes  for  the  1st  of  October 
our  references  to  which,  made  under  the  im- 
pression of  personal  recollections  of  Pompeii 
itself,  and  of  the  numerous  works  in  its  illus- 
tration which  adorn  the  literature  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  that  of  our  own  country,  ■will,  we  trust 
prove  of  considerable  interest. 


At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  M.  Helbig  has 
for  a time  turned  his  attention  from  the  study  of 
ancient  art  to  that  of  prehistoric  archaeology. 
He  has  not  failed  to  provoke  criticism  and 
comment  by  this  temporary  change  of  pursuit. 
How,  it  has  been  asked,  could  be  abandon  the 
solid  ground  of  classic  antiquity  for  the  shadowy 
vagueness  of  prehistoric  times?  How  can  he 
quit  the  study  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Phidias 
and  of  Polycletus  for  that  of  bronze  celts  and 
flint  arrow-heads  ? In  his  latest  work,  “ Die 
Italikes  in  des  Poebene,”  M.  Helbig  has  replied 
to  these  objections.  After  a long  study  of  the 
art  of  the  early  Italians,  he  has  turned  to  the 
subject  of  their  industries.  He  has  thought 
that  it  was  incomplete  to  neglect  the  study  of 
what  is  necessary  to  existence  itself  while  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  that  which  adds 
grace  and  beauty  to  life.  Thus  from  artists  he 
has  come  down  to  workmen  ; and  in  his  desire 
to  give  a history  of  u-ork  among  ancient  nations, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  remount  towards  the 
origin  of  those  nations,  and  to  learn  how  they 
began  to  make  use  of  metals,  and  to  model  in 
clay.  In  excavations  in  Upper  Italy,  in  those 
strata  known  by  the  people  of  the  country  as 
terramara,  relics  have  recently  been  discovered 
of  a primitive  society  in  which  the  use  of  iron 
was  unknown.  M.  Helbig  thinks  that  these 
relics  are  those  of  an  early  Aryan  race,  which 
he  calls  Italic,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Sabines,  the  Umbrians,  the  Oscans,  and  the 
Latins.  In  tbe  great  westward  movement  of 
race,  he  considers  that  these  people,  pressing 
ahead  of  those  of  their  numbers  whom  they 
left  to  colonise  Greece,  settled  in  the  plains  of 
the  Po,  and  were  the  veritable  progenitors  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  references  of  Homer  to  the 
priests  of  Dodons,  who  slept  on  the  earth,  and 
who  never  washed  their  feet,  and  in  the  cere- 
monies,— lingering  as  late  as  tbe  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  — of  the  f nitres  Arvales, 
performed  by  them  when  introducing  an  instru- 
ment  of  iron  into  their  sacred  grove,  M.  Helbig 
thinks  that  we  may  trace  survivals  of  the 
habits  or  the  rites  of  tbe  people  of  the  age  of 
bionze. 

The  subject,  however  (to  which  the  recent 
.commemoration  of  the  eighteenth  centenary  of 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii  gives  unusual  inte- 
rest at  this  moment),  to  which  M.  Boissier 
chiefly  directs  attention,  is  that  of  the  mural 
paintings  of  the  Campanian  cities.  M.  Helbig 
bas  published  two  works  on  the  paintings  of 
Herculaneum  and  of  Pompeii,  which  are  comple- 
mental  to  each  other.  One  of  these  is  a detailed 
catalogue,  with  descriptions  as  minute  as  pos- 
sible, of  these  works  of  anoient  art ; which  are 
classified,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the 
subjects.  In  the  other,  the  author  discusses  tbe 
questions  arising  from  the  study  of  the  paint- 
ings, especially  inquiring  as  to  the  school  of  the 
artists  who  produced  them,  and  the  degree  of 
originality  belonging  to  that  school. 

In  the  catalogue,  no  fewer  than  1,968  paint, 
ings  are  classed  and  described.  Of  these,  rather 
more  than  1,400,  or  about  three-quarters  of  the 
whole,  are  of  a mythological  character,  or  repre- 
sent the  adventures  of  the  gods,  or  the  legends 
of  the  heroic  age.  The  proportionate  numbers 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
the  religious  element  entered  into  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Campanians.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  first  beginning  to  spread 
through  the  empire  that  the  mural  records  of 
Pompeii  were  sealed  up  for  the  instruction  of 
our  own  age.  The  landing  of  St.  Paul  at 
Pozzuoli  (on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
opposite  to  that  occupied  by  Pompeii)  took  plaoe 
twenty-two  years  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter  city.  But  the  only  allusions  which  have 
been  yet  found  on  the  walls  of  the  bnried  cities 
to  the  Christnan  faith  take  the  form  of  carica- 
ture. The  immense  difficulty  with  which  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity  had  to  struggle 
is  illustrated  in  a remarkable  degree  by  the 
observation  of  the  constant  representation,  to 
the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Italy,  of  their  gods 
and  heroes.  On  these  paintings  the  eyes  of  the 
children  were  fixed  in  youth.  They  were  ad- 
mired long  before  they  were  understood.  They 
entered  into  the  very  life  of  the  people,  and 
they  were  naturally  the  objects  of  the  fierce 
attacks  of  the  Fathers  of  tbe  Church. 

It  was,  however,  rather  as  emotional  than  as 
religious  objects  that  the  mass  of  these  mural 
paintings  should  most  truly  be  regarded.  As 
the  masters  of  the  Rennaissance  found  tolerance 
for  free  Btudies  of  thenuds,  or  of  subjects  more 
questionable  than  the  nude,  if  they  christened 
them  by  the  sacred  names  of  “ Lot  and  his 


Daughters,”  “ Joseph  and  the  Wife  of  Pofciphar,"a 
or  “ Susannah  and  the  Elders,”  bo  did  thet 
Classic  painters  obtain  whatever  excuse  was* 
required  for  a free  play  of  their  amatory  pencilsc 
by  the  use  of  the  venerated  names  of  Jupiter.t 
of  Apollo,  or  of  Venus,  even  when  they  weret 
coupled  with  those  of  Io,  of  Danae,  or  of  Ledajc 
of  Daphne  and  of  Adonis.  Mythology  lent  at 
conventional  propriety  to  works  of  art  tbatl 
were  directly  intended  to  stimulate  the  passionaln 
emotions.  Of  this  nature,  we  find,  were  thet 
great  majority  of  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  evenr 
without  taking  note  of  those  which  the  remark-n 
able  prudery  of  King  Ferdinand  II.  walled  up 
in  a private  apartment  in  the  Museo  Borbonicei; 
in  Naples. 

The  remaining  pictures,  which  are  not  of  ai 
mythological  character,  are  either  paintings  ofi 
animals,  dead  or  alive,  landscape,  or  genre. 

Among  these,  two  well-distinguished  classees! 
are  to  be  noted.  In  one,  the  subject,  however? 
simple,  is  treated  with  a certain  elevation  ol 
sentiment.  The  laws  of  composition  are  re-n 
garded.  Personages  are  so  opposed  to  eacht 
other  as  to  gain  by  the  contrast.  The  painterti 
has  sought  truth  ; but  he  has  not  denied  himselfn 
the  liberty  of  embellishing  it.  Amongst  the 
numerous  aspects  possible  he  has  chosen  thet 
most  agreeable.  Women  are  frequently  repre-r 
sented, — at  play,  at  the  toilette,  drawing,  fish-9 
ing,  singing,  dancing,  or  listening  to  tales  of  i 
love.  The  attitudes  are  natural  and  graceful.!: 
The  painter  is  an  idealist.  He  has  chiefly  sought! 
to  represent  beauty.  In  the  other  class  ol  i 
paintings  realism  dominates.  The  artist  has. 
taken  no  pains  to  select  or  to  compose.  He  has 
taken  his  subjects  at  hazard  from  daily  life,  as 
it  passed  before  him.  He  shows  us  the  shops  of 
the  bakers,  the  mills  of  the  fullers,  athletes^! 
gladiators,  vulgar  scenes  of  love-making,  where; 
the  women  wear  those  toupets  which  were  thd 
fashion  at  Rome  under  the  Flavian  emperorsj;: 
This  difference  of  style  is  so  general  that  even 
among  the  pictures  removed  to  the  secretri 
museum  M.  Helbig  distinguishes  those  of  8 
realist,  and  those  of  an  idealist,  style  of  impro-ri 
priety. 

The  question  arises  whether  this  difference  of 
treatment  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  strife  of  two? 
schools  of  art  for  public  favour.  M.  Helbig  is 
not  of  opinion  that  such  is  the  case.  Side  by! 
side  with  the  differences  pointed  out  are  to  be!: 
found  yet  more  striking  resemblances.  The'l 
pictures  reeemble,  far  more  than  they  differtl 
from,  each  other.  There  are  different  degreesn 
of  skill,  but  there  is  but  little  evidence  of  i 
difference  of  method  or  of  doctrine.  The! 
difference  in  execution  is  attributed  by  the! 
German  scholars  to  the  different-  situations  in  :i 
which  the  two  classes  of  pictures  are  to  bel 
found. 

In  face  of  reality  the  artist  became  a realist. si 
Thus  if  the  master  of  the  house  was  a passionate  t 
frequenter  of  the  amphitheatre  or  of  the  circus, :: 
his  walls  would  be  adorned  by  representations  il 
of  the  combat  or  of  the  race,  of  gladiators  or  of  i 
athletes.  Thus  the  fullers,  the  bakers,  the  inn-n 
keepers,  the  fishmongers  of  Pompeii  adorned  el 
their  Bhops  and  their  dwellings  with  scenes  e 
appropriate  to  their  respective  trades.  Theti 
working  men  with  hooded  tunics,  just  like  theti 
frocks  of  the  mendicant  monks  at  the  present  day, 
seated  opposite  each  other  at  a small  table ; the  tj 
sunburnt  soldier,  in  enormous  boots,  covered  tj 
with  an  ample  cloak,  who  holds  out  his  glass  ,ij 
gaily  to  the  inn-keeper,  with  the  words,! 
“Da  fridam  pusillam”  (a  little  cold  water);  )J 
the  women,  scantily  dressed,  with  their  hair  ^ 
arranged  in  such  strange  curls  ; all  these  are  tbe  bl 
people  of  the  country,  reproduced  to  the  life  ill 
by  the  artist.  We  can  imagine  them  to-day  . 
but  little  changed,  in  the  streets  of  Castella-  lij 
mare  or  of  Naples.  As  to  that,  by  tbe  1 
way,  M.  Boissier  has  omitted  to  mention  o 
that  the  wild  savage  beauty  which  charac-  n 
terises  many  of  the  female  faces  and  figures,  b| 
and  that  in  the  mythological  scenes  as  much  c 
as,  or  more  than,  those  of  daily  life,  yet  ■«' 
lingers  in  the  vicinity.  Dark-eyed  women,  i 
crowned  with  a full  tiara  of  their  own  black  c 
hair,  tressed  in  a mode  peculiar  to  themselves, 
may  yet  be  met  with  by  those  who  are  up  al 
betimes  enough  to  catch  them  going  to  early 
mass, — walking  like  goddesses  over  the  Piano  i 
di  Sorrento,  or  in  not  a few  nooks  of  the  A pen- 
nines.  Beauty,  everywhere  as  rare  as  it  is 
precious,  is  sharply  localised  in  the  Italian  3 
peninsula.  In  England  the  type  of  female  . 
beauty, — or  at  least  what  passes  for  such,  has  : 
changed  since  the  commencement  of  our  serial  : 
portraiture.  The  beauties  of  the  reign  of 
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Charles  II.  differ,  a9  much  in  type  and  in  feature 
as  in  attire,  from  those  of  the  time  of  the 
Valois  kings  of  France.  We  look  in  vain  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  of  to-day  for  the  graceful 
women  of  Reynolds  or  of  Gainsborough.  But 
in  Italy  it  is  not  so.  There  may  be  the  lionne 
of  the  hour,  seen  on  the  Corso  at  Rome,  or 
on  the  Chiaja  at  Naples,  no  doubt,  with  her 
hair  cut  in  the  most  boyish  roughness,  or  dyed 
with  the  most  fashionable  hideousness.  But  for 
him  who  knows  where  to  seek,  the  models  of  the 
great  artists,  not  only  of  the  Renaissance  bnt  of 
the  Classic  times,  are  to  be  found  in  their 
hereditary  nooks.  The  colossal  grandeur  of  the 
Venus  of  Melos  lingers  among  the  wives  of  the 
fishermen  of  Magna  Grecia,  of  Bari,  and  the 
southward  trending  coast.  The  delicate  features 
and  peeping  eyes  of  the  angels  and  Madonne  of 
Perugino  yet  characterise  the  women  who  are 
the  descendants  of  that  painter’s  models.  The 
massive  features  and  eagle  glance  and  beak  of 
the  Roman  type  are  unchanged  among  the 
Trasteverni ; and  at  Sesaa,  near  to  Gaeta,  lived 
and  moved,  not  so  many  years  ago,  the  very 
model  of  the  Madonna  of  Santo  Sisto.  Among  all 
these  and  others,  local  types  of  Italian  beauty, 
the  faun-like  stare  of  the  women  of  Sorrento  is 
peculiar  to  themselves.  We  find  it  represented 
in  the  heroines  of  the  mythological  scenes  on 
the  walls  of  Pompeii. 

In  these  scenes,  moreover,  is  to  be  remarked 
one  of  the  great  features  of  what  we  may  call 
the  mercantile  art  of  Italy  of  the  present  day. 
The  great  rule  is  reproduction.  Whether  we 
take  the  “Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,”  the  “Rape 
of  Helen,”  the  “Departure  of  Briseis  from 
the  Tent  of  Achilles,”  or  any  other  of  the  best 
known  and  most  famous  classical  groups,  the 
idea  is  always  the  same.  The  head  of  Achilles 
may  have  more  or  less  of  sorrowful  grandeur, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  painter,  but  the 
motive  of  the  group  is  always  alike.  Some 
famous  painting  or  statue,  represented  over 
and  over  again, — in  copies  of  copies  of  copies, — 
was  the  original  of  each  mural  group.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  painter  worked  as  much  by 
heart,  in  the  sense  of  rote,  as  did  the  improvisa- 
torc.  As  the  language  of  Homer,  or  as  the  odes 
of  Horace,  were  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth, — often,  no  doubt,  with  quaint  attempts 
to  reproduce  the  exquisite  grace  or  the  rolling 
musio  of  the  original,  so  was  it  with  the  ideals 
of  the  great  artists  of  Greece,  freely  reflected 
on  the  fresco  work  of  the  Pompeian  artist. 

We  fully  agree  with  M.  Helbig  in  attributing 
the  motives  of  the  great  majority  of  the  mural 
paintings  of  Pompeii  to  a Grecian  rather  than  a 
Latin  source.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
are  here  in  the  country  of  Virgil.  The  little  room 
in  which  the  great  Latin  poet  breathed  his  last 
is,  indeed,  shown  at  Brindisi,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Peninsula.  But  what  is  called 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  still  exists  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Poseilippo  tunnel,  and  is  visible  from 
the  hills  above  Pompeii.  And  the  name 
of  Virgil  has  clung  so  closely  to  the  Cam- 
panian soil  that  in  the  dark  ages  of  monk- 
ish ignorance  it  echoes  as  that  of  a mighty 
magician,  who  founded  on  a magic  egg 
that  Castel  d’Uovo  that  yet  guards  the 
harbour  of  Naples.  It  is  thus  a remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  Grecian  origin  of  the  paint- 
ings of  Pompeii  that  in  the  entire  catalogued 
number  of  nearly  2,000,  but  five  are  included 
that  represent  incidents  from  the  “iEneid.” 
And  of  these  one  is  a caricature,  in  which  a 
young  ape,  in  a coat  of  a mail,  and  embarrassed 
by  a sword,  carries  an  old  ape  on  his  shoulder, 
and  leads  a little  ape  by  the  hand.  It  is  thus 
that  the  Pompeian  artist  represents  the  flight, 
from  burning  Troy,  of  the  ancestor  of  the 
Julian  gens.  In  another  case,  the  same  is  taken 
from  the  12th  H'lneid.  Iapyx,  the  old  sur- 
geon, is  extracting  the  dart  from  the  leg  of 
-tEneas,  while  Venus,  descending  from  heaven, 
brings  the  magic  dittany  that  was  to  effect 
the  cure.  The  subject  is  poorly  wrought  out : 
the  attitudes  of  the  figures  are  constrained,  the 
grouping  is  awkward, — the  artist  was  certainly 
not  at  home  in  the  work.  The  contrast  is  very 
great  between  this  painting  and  that  of  the 
“Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,” — one  of  the  finest,  and 
also  one  of  the  best  preserved,  yet  discovered  at 
Pompeii.  This  painting,  as  well  by  its  excel- 
lence as  by  the  peculiar  defect  of  representing 
the  less  important  actors  on  the  scene,  DiomedeB 
and  Ulysses,  as  smaller  than  Agamemnon  and 
Calchas,  is  attributable  to  an  ancient  period  of 
art, ‘.for  its  design,  if  not  for  its  execution.  But 
the  antique  style  of  treatment  is  rare,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  paintings  are  attributed 


by  M.  Helbig  to  a Hellenistic  or  Alexandrian 
school. 

It  is  probably  rather  to  the  influence  of  the 
taste  of  the  time  than  to  that  of  the  school  of 
the  artists  that  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that 
the  painters  of  the  Campanian  cities  selected 
their  subjects  rather  from  idyllic  and  elegiac, 
than  from  dramatic,  poetry.  Love,  as  represented 
by  Euripides  in  Phmdra,  is  a tyrant  who  rides 
on  a lion.  It  is  as  a mixture  of  gallantry  and 
of  sentiment  that  Love  was  regarded  most  com- 
placently by  the  luxurious  Campanians.  QSnone 
abandoned  by  Paris,  Ariadne  deserted  by 
Theseus,  Adonis  dying  in  the  arms  of  Venus, 
are  among  the  most  favourite  subjects  for 
representation.  But  the  artists  have  taken  care 
that  the  grief  or  the  melancholy  which  they 
indicate  shall  not  interfere  with  the  beauty  of 
the  heroines.  “ Their  despair,”  says  M.  Boissier, 
“assumes  very  elegant  attitudes:  they  are  in- 
consolable, but  charmingly  dressed.  They  wear 
collars  and  double  bracelets,  and  their  hair  is 
bound  in  golden  nets.  Rarely,  moreover,  does 
there  fail  to  appear,  in  some  corner  of  the 
picture,  a mocking  little  Cupid  who  adds  a 
laughing  grace  to  the  scene,  if  it  threatens  to  be 
too  severe.”  The  Amoretti  are  in  greater  abund- 
ance on  the  walls  of  Pompeii  than  they  are  even 
in  the  eighteenth-century  scenes  of  Watteau  or 
of  Boucher.  They  form  the  court  and  guard  of 
Venus,  they  serve  at  her  toilette,  they  present 
her  with  jewels,  they  lead  Mars  to  her  presence, 
they  steal  away  his  helmet  and  sword.  They 
mourn  over  Adonis.  They  conduct  Diana  to  the 
cavern  where  Endymion  is  asleep.  They  whisper 
mischief  in  the  ears  of  the  traitorous  Paris,  or 
Theseus.  In  many  paintings  there  are  no  actors 
but  Amoretti.  They  occupy  themselves  in  every 
craft,  sport,  or  study.  They  dance,  they  sing, 
they  romp.  They  guide  a car  drawn  by  swanB. 
They  harness  a pair  of  lions  or  of  tigers.  They 
strip  the  clusters  of  grapes  from  the  vines ; they 
tread  them  in  the  wine-press.  They  grind  corn 
in  a rude  mill,  of  which  the  revolving  beam  is 
drawn  by  a little  donkey  wreathed  with  garlands. 
They  buy,  sell,  go  to  the  market,  and  are  so  fond 
of  fishing  with  the  line  that  they  often  induce 
some  fair  nymph  to  share  this  gentle  toil. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  scenes  is  that  of 
“ Loves  to  sell.”  An  old  woman  is  taking  a 
little  Amoretto  out  of  a cage,  holding  him  by  the 
wings,  like  a tame  bird,  and  offering  him  to  a 
girl,  who  has  already  provided  herself  with  a 
pet  of  that  charming  and  insinuating  race. 

This  idyllic  treatment  tends  to  lower  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  celestial  scenes,  and  to 
present  them  rather  under  the  guise  of  fable 
than  of  truth.  Thus,  in  the  “ Judgment  of  Paris,” 
Venus  openly  flirts  with  the  shepherd,  like  a 
Roman  woman  of  fashion.  While  Polyphemus 
is  deploring  his  solitude  on  the  sea  coast,  an 
amoretto  arrives  on  a dolphin,  who  presents  him 
with  a billet-doux  from  Galatea.  Mars  and 
Venus  have  taken  the  precaution  of  stationing  a 
watch-dng  to  give  warning  of  any  intrusion  on 
their  tUe-d-t&te.  Narcissus,  instead  of  looking 
into  the  rocky  pool  in  which  he  met  his  fate,  is 
regarding  his  reflection  in  an  elegant  basin, 
which  an  amoretto  is  filling  with  water  from  a 
long-necked  vase. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  pictures  of  antiquity 
are  recognisable,  according  to  the  very  pro- 
bable opinion  of  M.  Helbig,  among  the  mytho- 
logical or  allegorical  groups.  The  two  famous 
pictures  of  Nicias,  Andromeda  and  Io,  are 
among  them.  The  first  is  twice  reproduced  at 
Pompeii,  in  extraordinary  proportions ; the 
second,  only  once  found  there,  has  been  also 
represented  in  the  house  of  Livia,  in  the 
Palatine.  Two  little  frescoes  at  Pompeii 
represent  Medea  when  about  to  murder  her 
children.  These  are  regarded  as  imperfect 
copies  of  the  chef-d' ceuvre  of  Timomachus.  By 
the  side  of  Medea  her  two  sons  are  playing  at 
pitch  and  toss  under  the  care  of  their  pedagogue. 
This  subtle  contrast  is  thought  to  be  taken  from 
the  original  picture.  Medea  is  but  feebly 
rendered ; but  at  Herculaneum  is  found  a 
Medea  on  a larger  scale,  in  which  the  mingled 
emotions  of  grief,  rage,  and  vengeance  are 
represented  by  the  touch  of  genius.  This 
figure,  which  is  alone,  is  one  of  the  finest 
relics  of  ancient  painting.  By  comparing  the 
noble  treatment  of  the  Sorceress,  as  thus  pre- 
served, with  the  grace  of  the  subsidiary  figures 
in  the  group  at  Pompeii,  we  may  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  pictures  of  Timo- 
machus. 

We  regret  to  part  from  the  pleasant  company 
of  the  German  Professor  and  of  the  French 
Academician.  The  subject  is  one  of  a charm 


that  is  unique.  No  rolling  back  of  the  shadows 
of  the  past  is  so  sudden  and  so  complete,  though 
bnt  for  a little  space,  as  that  which  enables  us 
to  realise  how  the  Campanians  of  1800  years  ago 
lived,  and  loved,  and  dwelt.  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenes 
which  they  inhabited,  with  the  charm  of  the 
climate,  with  the  appliances  that  make  the  six 
midsummer  weeks,  in  which  it  is  too  hot,  not 
only  to  work,  but  even  to  think  seriouriy,  a 
period  of  luxurious  indolence  and  delight,  such 
studies  as  those  of  the  German  archaeologists 
have  a rare  value.  The  old,  old,  story  of  human 
life  is  told,  over  and  over  again,  by  the  painters 
of  Pompeii.  But  it  is  told,  not  in  the  language 
of  modern  Europe,  or  of  northern  climates,  but 
with  all  the  inexplicable  charm  of  the  music  of 
Horace. 


A HOME  OF  PRE-RAFFAELLITE  ART. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  foundations  o^ 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  site  of  which  was 
built,  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  since,  the 
far-famed  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  (already 
referred  to  in  these  columns)  and  the  communi- 
cation of  this  interesting  fact  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,* 
have  Btrangely  enough  passed  without  having 
attracted  their  merited  share  of  attention.  The 
interest  of  the  monastery  which  the  learned 
St.  Benedict  founded  in  the  wild  Abruzzi 
district,  and  during  the  deepest  shades  of  those 
dark  ages  which  succeeded  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  religion,  appeals  not  alone  to  the 
archmologist,  the  churchman,  the  artist,  and 
the  historian,  but  to  the  literary  student  and 
the  Classical  scholar,  whose  debt  of  gratitude 
can  never  be  sufficiently  paid  to  the  patient 
Benedictine  monks,  whose  uninterrupted  task, 
from  their  earliest  foundation,  had  been  to 
collect  and  transcribe  the  manuscripts  in  their 
possession,  and  to  whom  the  modern  world 
owes,  to  quote  Hallam,  “ almost  all  we  do 
possess  of  Latin  classical  literature,  with  the 
exception  of  more  ancient  manuscripts.” 

Our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Benedictines  is 
the  deeper  when  we  consider  that  they  preserved 
in  written  integrity  the  Latin  tongue,  long  after 
it  ceased  to  be  a living  language,  during  the 
centuries  when  all  but  a few  churchmen  were 
plunged  in  ignorance,  unable  to  sign  their  names, 
— an  era  in  which  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  the 
Great  were  startling  exceptions,  in  a period 
overshadowed  by  the  gloomy  cloud,  — that  only 
darkness  which  exists, — ignorance,  as  the  noble 
sentiment  of  Shakspeare  has  so  simply  ex- 
pressed it.  Such  a position  was  further  rendered 
almost  unavoidable  by  the  rarity  of  books  and 
their  extreme  costliness.  When,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century,  the  Egyptian  papyrus, 
which  had  been  for  so  many  centuries  used  by 
the  scribes,  ceased  to  be  imported  into  Europe, 
there  appears  to  have  been  almost  a total  want 
of  writing  materials  until  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  linen-made  paper  began  slowly 
to  supplant  the  small  supply  of  parchment,  a 
material  so  costly  that  more  than  one  ancient 
work  has  been  erased,  and  hence  for  ever  lost, 
in  order  that  the  precious  Bkin  might  be  re-used. 
Such  palimpsests  are  now  treasured  in  our 
national  collections,  but  their  interest  and 
history  were  discovered  only  some  two  centuries 
ago.  The  copying  of  books  thus  painfully  and 
laboriously  continued  for  generations,  at  length, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  became  a branch  of 
trade ; indeed,  booksellers  appear  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  by 
the  following  century  we  find  in  the  Italian 
universities  numerous  professional  copyists. 

But  thus  brought  to  within  a few  years  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  we  are  far  from  the  dis- 
tant days  when  St.  Benedict  penetrated,  in  the 
Bixth  century,  to  the  st;ll  paganised  and  undis- 
turbed corner  of  Italy  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  in  his  day  existed 
a temple  of  Apollo,  the  remains  of  which  have 
recently  been  laid  bare.  Here  the  earnest  monk 
founded  a chapel  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
here  he  gathered  about  him  his  few  faithful  fol- 
lowers, by  whom,  on  his  death,  his  bones  were 
laid  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  sister,  Sta.  Scho- 
lastics, after  a life  of  struggle  against  the 


* It  was  in  these  terms  that  Dom  Anselme  Cap'et,  a 
French  Benedictine  of  Monte  Cassino,  wrote  to  the 
Academy  not  long  since: — “At  the  moment  that  I pen 
this  letter,  have  just  been  laid  bare,  within  the  precincts 
oi  the  abbey,  the  bases  of  the  old  Temple  of  Apollo.  This 
splendid  discovery  hns  filled  us  with  joy.  The  base  is  cer- 
tainly Roman,  and  an  inscription,  in  magnificent  characters, 
exhumed  at  the  some  time,  will  serve  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
monument.” 
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tide  of  barbarism  which  in  ita  impetuous  advance 
was  overthrowing  the  last  remaining  vestiges  of 
past  civilisation,  the  whole  fabric  of  its  creation, 
history,  literature,  art,  and  poetry.  It  was 
during  such  times  that  St.  Benedict  gathered 
round  him  a few  monks,  and  enjoined  on  them 
the  obligation  of  manual  labour  and  intellectual 
work.  These  monks,  to  use  the  language  of 
M.  Chavin  de  Malan,  were  to  clear  Europe  by 
agriculture  and  by  preaching ; as  missionaries 
and  labourers  they  were  to  accomplish  their 
double  task. 

Monte  Cassino,  the  cradle  of  the  children  ol 
St.  Benedict,  received  the  last  sigh  of  the  pagan 
worship  in  Italy,  and  it  saw  founded  on  its 
summit  the  mother- house  of  all  the  monasteries 
of  the  West ; it  was  amidst  these  rocks  that 
letters,  flying  before  the  advancing  tide  of  bar- 
barism, succeeded  in  hiding  the  writings  of 
Homer,  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  of  Herodotus,  of 
Virgil,  Tacitus,  and  Livy,— the  whole  genius  of 
antiquity.  It  was  at  Monte  Cassino,  among 
those  men  who  had  quitted  all  the  grandeur  and 
pleasures  of  the  world  to  honour  in  silence  and 
solitude  the  labour  of  the  hand,  till  then  aban- 
doned to  menial  slaves,  that  St.  Benedict 
applied  in  principle,  and  published,  his  rules  for 
monastic  life,  destined  to  become  the  general 
law  of  all  the  monks  of  the  West. 

Suoh  was  the  life  work  of  the  early  Christian 
saint,  the  founder  of  Monte  Cassino  ; but  hidden 
away  as  was  this  home  of  learning  on  the  classic 
road  that  runs  from  Rome  to  Capua,  in  the  quiet 
country  of  the  Abruzzi,  Monte  Cassino  was  to 
suffer  from  the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  the  dark 
ages.  Too  lengthy  would  it  be  to  tell  in  detail 
how  the  monastery  was  successively  sacked  and 
pillaged,  the  monks  dispersed,  or  how  again 
they  returned  and  with  them  the  continuation 
of  their  patient  toils  ; how  Carloman,  the  son  of 
Charles  Martel  and  brother  of  Pepin,  retired  to 
the  quiet  of  these  cloisters ; and  how  lived  and 
laboured  the  good  Paul  Warnefriede,  the 
author  of  the  history  of  the  Lombards,  to  whose 
active  influence  is  to  be  traced  the  spread  of 
letters  in  France;  for  Charlemagne,  who  had 
appreciated  his  learning,  on  a visit  to  Monte 
Cassino  had  invited  him  to  his  court  with  other 
monks,  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  learning  and  of 
letters  throughout  Germany  and  the  Western 
Empire.  Placed  as  the  monastery  was  in  a 
strong  position,  we  find  it  played  no  mean  part  in 
the  great  quarrels  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy,  and  each  succeeding  abbot  was  as 
much  a political  character  as  a learned 
ecclesiastic.  In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  the 
monks  toiled  on,  volume  after  volume  was 
saved  from  destruction,  chronicle  after  chronicle 
continued,  aud  the  quiet  life  of  the  cloister  re- 
mained undisturbed,  in  its  shadow  moulding 
more  than  one  famous  antiquary,  Muratori  and 
Mabillon  foremost  among  the  number.  So  the 
monastery  existed  peacefully  till  the  Revolution 
disturbed  its  calm  ; but  though  the  monks  were 
dispersed  and  their  property  seized,  Monte 
Cassino  remained  untouched ; its  architectural 
features  and  its  valuable  library  a rich  mine 
of  information  for  the  patient  archaeological 
scholar;  its  interesting  copy  of  Dante  of  1313, 
among  other  invaluable  illuminated  documents, 
its  oopies  of  Norman  laws,  and  its  collection  of 
antique  charters,  diplomas,  treaties,  and  other 
documents  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Normans  and  the  Angevins.  The  painful  toils 
of  the  scribe  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  now  been 
supplanted  by  the  printing-press  aud  litho- 
graphy, and  more  than  one  choice  work  has 
been  published  at  Monte  Cassino*  within  the 
last  few  years  ; the  “ Illustrious  Women  ” of 
Boccaccio,  an  Italian  translation  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  being  foremost  among  these; 
while  the  worthy  monks  have  lovingly  repro- 
duced, by  the  aid  of  chromolithograph y,  not  a 
few  of  the  choice  works  of  art  they  possess  in 
their  early  missals. 

But  it  is  not  alone  a literary  and  archaeo- 
logical fame  that  Monte  Cassino  possesses.  In 
the  history  of  art  more  influence  is  traceable  to 
the  early  encouragement  given  within  its  walls 
to  the  Greek  painters  than  is  generally  admitted  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  careful  studies  of  the  Abbate 
Luigi  Tosti,  the  historian  of  Monte  Cassino,  that 
we  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  fact.  The  eleventh 
century  was  the  golden  age  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Benedict,  aud,  under  the  active  rule  of 
DesideriuB,  Monte  Cassino  marked  for  itself  a 
point  in  the  history,  not  alone  of  the  church, 
but  of  art  and  letters.  Desiderius,  to  quote 

* It  is  to  the  Benedictines  that  we  owe  the  first  repro- 
duction of  the  Bayern  tapestry,  thu 5 opening  up  a new  field 
of  archaeological  research. 


Tosti’ s words,  the  forerunner  of  the  love  for  the 
arts  which  was  shown  in  later  times  by  the 
popes,  summoned  to  a council  in  his  abbey  all, 
even  from  distant  Byzantium,  who  were  skilled 
in  a knowledge  of  the  beautiful.  Painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  musical  composers 
flocked  to  this  happy  abode,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  of  Btrife  concerning  investiture  and 
simony,  absorbed  in  the  ideal  of  Christian  art, 
they  raised  a basilica  which,  from  its  mountain- 
top,  could  salute  with  a mother’s  pride  the 
far-off  beginnings  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 

The  last  few  years  in  Monte  Cassino  have 
seen  a revival  of  these  days  of  the  past,  and  the 
monastery  which  saw  the  loving  and  lovely 
labours  of  the  fresco-painters  and  the  illumina- 
tists  of  the  century  that  preceded  Giotto  and 
Fra  Angelico,  is  now  glowing  with  the  work  of 
a number  of  modern  Benedictine  monks,  inspired, 
as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  midst  of  this  busy 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  tradition  of  those 
pre-Raffaellite  days. 

The  recent  visit  of  a correspondent  of  the 
Oazetta  di  Torino  has  enabled  us  to  gather  from 
a source,  excellently  informed,  some  interesting 
facts  connected  with  the  Monte  Cassino  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  the  critical  appreciation 
we  quote  always  under  the  strictest  reserve. 

At  Monte  Cassino  has  been  revived  in  all  its 
glory  the  Christian  art  of  the  pre-Raffaellite 
days  that  preceded  and  were  contemporary  with 
the  labours  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  Simon 
Memmi,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  tbe  Orcagna,  Benozzi 
Gozzoli,  and  the  Da  Gubbio.  The  doubtfully 
successful  labours  which  Overbeck  and  his 
enthusiastic  contemporaries  attempted,  have 
been  continued.  The  Benedictines  have  sus- 
tained the  struggle  of  Christian  art  against 
modern  art,  and  have  constituted  a school.  The 
head  of  this  school  in  Germany  is  Don  Desi- 
derius Lenz,  at  present  at  Monte  Cassino,  where 
be  directs  and  assists  the  works  which  the 
Benedictines  have  recently,  and  at  great  expense, 
commenced,  aided  in  their  labours  by  Dom 
Gabriel  Wieger,  Dom  Lucas  Steinetz,  and  Dom 
Leander  Haller,  religious  painters,  all  Germans, 
who  have  set  themselves  to  this  task  of  love  to 
ornament  the  spot  actually  inhabited  by  St. 
Benedict  himself  and  his  disciples. 

This  portion  of  the  monastery,  from  tbe 
earliest  times,  has  been  constantly  held  in 
veneration,  and  for  this  reason  probably  left 
untouched  ; it  remained  buried  in  the  midst  of 
the  grandiose  edifice  which  crowns  Monte 
Cassino.  Earthquakes  and  tbe  excesses  of  revo- 
lution came  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to 
destroy  tbe  pile,  when  France  expelled  the 
Bourbons,  and,  more  solito,  Bonaparte  sacked 
the  abbey, — for  tbe  injury  and  ruin  are  not  alone 
Mediaeval.  The  damage  was  successfully 
repaired,  but  the  injury  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1875  was  such  that  the  fathers  felt 
the  absolute  necessity  of  restoring  tbe  convent 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  more  so  as  the  cen- 
tenary of  St.  Benedict  was  approaching,  in  fact, 
is  to  be  celebrated  next  year. 

It  was  thus  that  they  bethought  themselves  of 
restoring  for  this  artistic  and  religious  solem- 
nity the  earliest  portion  of  tbe  monastery,  a 
building  which  had  remained  almost  hidden 
under  tbe  ruins. 

Tbe  expenses  of  this  undertaking  have  been, 
as  may  be  imagined,  considerable,  and  the 
200,000  lire  (8,0001.)  that  have  been  necessary, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  collect,  but  the  order  has 
succeeded  in  terminating  the  designs.  On  the 
scanty  indications  afforded  by  the  Dialogue  of 
St.  Gregory  have  been  discovered  and  unearthed 
the  foundations  and  the  plan  of  the  dormitory 
of  “il  Santo”  and  tbe  entrance-door  of  the 
former  dwelling  of  the  early  Benedictines,  toge- 
ther with  a portion  of  the  old  Roman  tower 
occupiedby  tbe  founder  of  the  order.  Inspired  by 
the  antique  renown  of  Monte  Cassino,  the  order 
has  determined  to  make  of  tbe  approaching 
centenary  not  alone  a religious,  but  an  artistic 
rojoicing. 

At  Beuron  tbe  Benedictines  have  a school  of 
art  in  which  are  educated  a number  of  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects;  these  the  Padri 
Cassinesi  have  called  in  to  their  aid,  and,  for 
three  years  past,  the  fathers  have  come  thence 
to  work  and  transform  the  ancient  and  modest 
primitive  dwelling-place  of  the  simple-minded 
St.  Benedict  into  a grandiose  monument,  such 
as  monuments  were  in  the  days  when  whole 
nations  zealously  helped  in  the  erection  of  cathe- 
drals, sanctuaries,  and  abbeys. 

The  Benedictines  are  eager  to  renew  the 
artistic  miracles  of  the  dark  ages,  to  erect  a 
stupendous  edifice  which  shall  be  worthy  of 


“ il  Santo,”  whose  memory  is  fraught  with 
interest  as  a pioneer  of  civilisation,  a benefactor 
of  art  and  of  letters. 

The  buildings,  which  are  at  present  almost  on 
the  point  of  being  completed,  are  divided  into 
two,  the  upper  and  the  lower ; in  the  upper  of 
these,  in  addition  to  the  architectural  work 
executed  in  the  beautiful  travertine  which 
has  been  used  in  the  rest  of  this  historic 
monument,  each  room  is  painted  in  fresco, 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
the  school  anterior  to  Raffaelle.  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  have  been  naturally  taken 
from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  and  the  Bible,  and 
these  legends  depicted  on  the  walls  are  not  an 
unmeaning  series  of  paintings,  lacking,  as  does 
so  much  pseudo-religious  work,  the  smallest 
spark  of  veneration,  possessing  no  artistic 
value.  There  is  to  be  remarked  in  them  all  a 
perfect  unity  of  conception,  such  as  is  noticeable 
in  much  that  the  German  artists  produce,  and 
such  as  the  Italians  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  obtaining.  They  are  all  Benedictine  artists, 
the  aathors  of  these  works,  and  all  Germans. 
Their  names  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  pictures  of  the  upper  building  represent, 
in  order,  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
life  of  St.  Benedict;  the  representation  of  the 
death  of  this  holy  man  is  the  work  of  the 
Fathers  Gabriel  Wieger  and  Steiner.  According 
to  our  authority,  these  affreschi  have  all  the 
truth  of  the  work  of  the  old  day,  and  breathe 
a life  which  few  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
among  the  modern  fresco  - painters,  even  in 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

Two  rooms  are  already  entirely  completed, 
and  the  cartoons  for  the  whole  have  been 
prepared.  The  principal  room,  which  is  in  the 
old  tower,  will  be  decorated  with  a more  im- 
portant fresco,  in  which  will  appear  SS.  Benedict 
and  Scholastica,  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
ante-chamber  is  a David  playing  before  Saul, 
the  work  of  D.  Desiderius  Lenz  and  D.  Haller. 

The  visitor  who  will  be  present  at  Monte 
Cassino  at  the  approaching  centenary  will  have  ' 
enjoyed  an  intellectual  treat  if,  in  addition  to 
the  inspection  of  the  wonderful  old  monastery,  1 
its  library  and  its  frescoes,  he  can  induce  the 
Padre  Priore, — an  American, — to  play  on  the 
organ  of  the  convent  one  of  his  numerous  com-  1 
positions  so  well  known  to  the  musical  amateurs 
of  England  and  France.  The  panorama  which  one  i 
enjoys  from  the  eminence  of  Monte  Cassino  is  i 
impressive.  On  the  hill-side,  winding  between 
two  mountains,  the  road  which  leads  to  Mola  di 
Gaeta,  below  the  abbey,  the  quaint  and  historic 
castle  of  San  Germand,  and  the  quiet,  peaceful 
plain.  On  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hill  are 
a few  miserable  hamlets,  alas  ! haunted  by  the 
spectre,  typhus,  the  scourge  of  the  uncultivated 
wastes  of  the  rich  Italian  peninsula. 

I a the  travellers’  book  are  to  be  seen  t he 
names  of  Umberto  of  Savoy  (the  reigning  King 
of  Italy),  of  William  E.  Gladstone,  aud  of 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  by  whose  pen  is  i 
traced  a poem. 


SANITARY  ENGINEERING* 

The  President  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Richard-  I 
son,  has  explained  to  you  in  his  lucid  address 
that  the  life  of  man  on  this  globe  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  extend  far  beyond  that 
to  which  he  now  ordinarily  attains,  provided  he 
were  removed  from  all  the  conditions  unfavour- 
able to  long  life  which  encompass  him.  Of 
these  conditions  some  are  hereditary,  some  arise 
from  habits,  and  are  personal  to  the  individual. 
But  there  is  another  large  class  of  conditions 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  the'circumstances 
to  which  man  is  exposed  in  consequence  of 
living  in  communities.  All  living  beings  are  in 
a continual  condition  of  change,  which  results 
in  their  throwing  off  from  the  body  matters 
which  poison  earth,  air,  and  water,  unless  space, 
time,  and  opportunity  are  afforded  for  the 
counteraction  of  these  deleterious  effects. 
Epidemic  diseases  are  observed  to  occur  in  very 
different  degrees  of  intensity  at  different 
periods,  amongst  groups  of  population  exposed 
to  certain  unhealthy  conditions.  Sometimes 
they  take  the  form  of  pestilences,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  conditions  remaining 
the  same,  they  subside  and  all  but  disappear, 
again  to  renew  their  ravages  at  some  future 
period.  A careful  examination  of  their  pheno- 
mena has  led  to  the  discovery  that  whilst  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  made 
these  epidemics  break  nut  at  one  time  and  not 
* By  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.,  read  at  tho  Sani- 
tary Science  Congress,  at  Croydon. 
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i at  another,  there  are  certain  well-defined  con- 
ditions which  influence  most  materially  not  only 
their  actual  intensity,  but  also  their  frequency. 
Thus,  intermittent  fever  was  observed  to  dis- 
! appear  from  places  which  it  formerly  ravaged 
! after  drainage  of  the  soil  and  improved  culti- 
i vation.  It  was  next  discovered  that  by  clean- 
! liness,  fresh  air,  and  diminished  crowding  the 
worst  forms  of  pestilential  fever,  which  used  to 
commit  ravages  similar  to  those  of  the  plague, 
i disappeared  entirely  from  English  gaols.  The 
l breathing  of  foul  air  contaminated  by  the  breath 
of  other  persons  appears  to  be  the  special  agent 
which  predisposes  people  to  consumption  and 

I diseases  of  that  class.  Zymotic  diseases, — 
namely,  fevers,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  dysentery, 
&g.,  are  most  intensely  active  where  there  is 
overcrowding,  and  the  repeated  breathing  of  air 

il  already  breathed,  such  air  being  further  con- 
taminated by  moisture  and  exhalations  from  the 
skin.  It  is  to  the  physiologist  and  the  chemist 
that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  from  which 
these  baneful  effects  arise,  and  what  are  the 
. conditions  which  should  be  altered  to  prevent 
or  remove  them.  The  engineer  steps  in 
after  these  causes  have  been  pointed  out,  and 
it  is  for  him  to  design  the  methods  of  preven- 
tion or  removal.  Five  hundred  years  ago  the 
i!  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  only 
equal  to  the  present  population  of  the  metropolis. 
When  the  first  recorded  census  was  taken  in 
1801,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  less_  than  9,000,000.  ; it  has  now  reaohed 
nearly  25,000,000.  We  are  crowded  together 
as  we  were  never  crowded  before  ; our  pursuits 
are  more  sedentary,  our  habits  more  luxurious. 
Houses  increase  iu  number,  land  is  more  valu- 
able, the  green  fields  more  remote  ; our  children 
are  roared  among  bricks  and  paving-stones.  It 
i is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  impossible  in 
i the  question  of  health  for  any  one  member  of 
a community  to  separate  his  interest  from  that 
of  his  neighbours.  If  he  places  his  house  away 
n from  others,  the  air  whioh  he  breathes  may 
p receive  contamination  from  the  neighbouring 
district;  the  dirty  water  which  he  throws  away 
i may  pollute  the  stream  from  which  his  neigh- 
bours draw  their  supply  ; and  when  a population 

II  congregates  into  towns,  the  influence  of  the 
>!  proceedings  of  each  individual  on  his  neighbour 
i!  becomes  strongly  apparent.  On  these  and 

similar  grounds  it  is  the  interest  of  every  person 
in  a community  that  every  other  member  of  the 
community  should  live  under  conditions  favour- 
able to  health.  Each  year,  as  the  population 
increases  and  as  dwellings  multiply,  so  does  the 
importance  of  promoting  these  conditions  in- 
■i  crease ; and  so  long  as  preventive  diseases 
exist  throughout  the  country  we  must  not 
delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  have 
I done  more  than  touch  the  borders  of  sanitary 
1 improvement.  Books  innumerable  have  been 
written  upon  the  question.  Physiologists  have 
invented  every  conceivable  theory;  patentees 
have  invented  every  conceivable  description  of 
apparatus ; engineers,  architects,  and  builders, 
overwhelm  you  with  professions  of  their  know- 
: ledge  of  sanitary  principles,  and  millions  of 
money  have  been  spent  in  furthering  the 
i schemes  they  have  devised ; and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  efforts,  there  are  few  houses  and 
very  few  towns  where  you  would  not  easily 
detect  some  grievous  sanitary  blunders.  I 
believe  this  to  be  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  men  prefer  anything 
to  thinking  for  themselves.  They  like  to  obtain 
their  knowledge  as  they  do  their  hats— from  a 
f 8toP.  ready  made.  In  the  second  place,  the 
1 sanitary  education  of  the  country  has  not  been 
brought  into  a system.  People  seem  to  have 
thought  that  sanitary  knowledge  could  be  picked 
np  anyhow.  Yet  the  problems  which  the  sani- 
tary engineer  and  architect  are  called  on  to 
solve  require  for  their  solution  a knowledge  of 
the  higher  branches  of  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  meteorology,  and  kindred  sciences, 
and  entail  as  close  habits  of  observation 
as  any  other  branch  of  the  engineering 
profession.  In  the  third  place,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  system  under  which 
the  Government  advances  money  for  sanitary 
works,  whilst  of  great  primd  facie  advantage  in 
one  point  of  view,  yet  has  its  disadvantageons 
aspect.  But  it  may  be  asked,  What  is  sanitary 
knowledge  ? It  is  frequently  assumed  that 
drainage  and  water-supply  are  the  principal 
subjects  which  are  embraced  in  the  term ; but 
these  only  make  up  a small  part  of  the  Bnbject. 
At  the  present  time  there  does  not  exist  any 
treatise  which  brings  to  a focus  the  various 
problems  of  mechanical  and  physical  science, 


upon  which  sanitary  knowledge  is  based.  The 
variety  of  these  problems  will  be  best  illus. 
trated  by  a few  instances.  A sanitarian  tells  us 
that  health  depends  on  pure  air  and  pure  water. 
If  a site  is  to  be  seleoted,  it  requires  a considera- 
tion of  its  position  with  respect  to  its  surround- 
ings. It  requires  a knowledge  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  of  the  soil ; what  are  the 
prevailing  winds  ; what  is  the  amount  and  inci- 
dence of  the  rainfall;  and  what  is  the  percola- 
tive  capacity  of  the  soil.  The  engineer  cannot 
interfere  with  the  general  conditions  of  a 
climate,  but  he  may  produce  important  changes 
in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  a locality  ; he 
may  modify  the  condition  and  temperature  of 
the  soil ; he  may  control  atmospheric  damp ; he 
may  arrange  for  the  rapid  removal  of  rainfall, 
or  he  may  cause  the  rainfall  to  be  retained  in 
the  soil,  to  be  given  out  gradually  in  springs, 
instead  of  passing  away  in  torrents  to  flood  the 
neighbouring  districts.  Iu  the  Island  of  Ascen- 
sion, the  power  of  retention  of  water  in  the 
soil  exercised  by  the  planting  of  trees  was 
exemplified.  That  island  formed  a convenient 
point  for  ships  to  call  at  for  obtaining  water  on 
their  way  home  from  the  East  Indies.  It  was  a 
barren  rock,  to  which  formerly  the  water  had 
to  be  conveyed  in  ships.  About  fifty  years  ago 
trees  were  planted  on  the  island.  These  have 
thriven,  and  now  the  rain  which  falls,  instead  of 
passing  away  at  once  into  the  atmosphere  by 
evaporation,  is  retained  in  a sufficient  quantity 
to  enable  the  water  to  be  collected  for  the 
supply  of  the  ships  which  call  at  the  island. 
The  engineer  may  modify  the  incidence  of 
disease.  Algeria,  perhaps,  offers  some  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  engi- 
neering operations  have  remedied  the  evils  of 
the  proximity  of  marshes.  Bona  stands  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  sea  ; a plain  of  a deep  rich 
vegetable  soil  extends  southward  from  it,  but 
little  raised  above  the  sea  level.  The  plain  re- 
ceives not  only  the  rainfall  which  falls  on  its  sur- 
face, but  the  water  from  adjacent  mountains,  and 
is  consequently  saturated  with  wot.  The  popula- 
tion living  on  or  near  this  plain  suffered  intensely 
from  fever ; entire  regiments  were  destroyed  by 
death  and  disease.  It  was  at  last  determined  to 
drain  the  plain.  The  result  of  this  work  was  an 
immediate  reduction  of  the  sick  and  death-rate. 
Fondouc,  in  Algeria,  is  situated  on  sloping 
ground,  immediately  above  the  marshy  plain  of 
theMiiidja;  mountain  ranges  rise  immediately 
behind  it.  It  was  first  occupied  in  1814,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  half  the  population  was 
swept  away  by  fevers  and  dysentery.  During 
the  first  twenty  years  the  mortality  was  10  per 
cent.  The  surrounding  marsh  has  since  been 
drained  and  cultivated,  and  the  mortality  now  is 
20  per  1,000.  Similar  instances  may  be  quoted 
from  our  own  possessions  in  India.  In  the 
northern  Doab  districts  in  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces of  India,  the  excessive  fever  mortality  for 
which  these  districts  were  noted  has  been  miti- 
gated by  extensive  drainage  works,  by  means  of 
which  the  water  which  formerly  stagnated  in 
the  land  is  now  led  away  by  continuously-flowing 
streams.  When  a site  has  been  selected,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  the  subsoil. 
The  air  does  not  cease  where  the  ground  begins, 
but  air  permeates  the  ground  and  occupies  every 
space  not  filled  by  solid  matter  or  by  water. 
Thus  it  is  the  same  thing  to  build  on  a dry 
gravelly  soil,  where  the  interstices  between  the 
stones  are  naturally  somewhat  large,  as  to  build 
over  a stratum  of  air.  The  air  moves  in  and  out 
of  the  soil  in  proportion  to  barometric  pressure, 
and  with  reference  to  the  wind.  If  there  is  much 
water  in  the  soil,  the  air  carries  with  it  watery 
vapours,  and  is  cold,  and  such  a site  is  called 
damp.  A Bite  with  a high-water  level  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  unhealthy  than  a site  with  a low-  water 
level ; but  a site  with  a fluctuating  water-level 
is  most  unhealthy.  The  sanitary  engineer  can 
control  the  water-level  in  the  soil,  or  construct 
works  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a wet  site.  There 
is  also  a considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  soil.  It  varies  at  different  depths  ; it  has 
been  fonnd  to  vary  greatly  even  in  localities  in 
close  proximity.  The  processes  going  on  in  the 
soil  in  these  several  places  are  therefore  pro- 
bably very  different,  and  each  will  have  its  in- 
fluence on  the  ground  air.  One  evil  arising  from 
a foul  subsoil  is  very  apparent.  In  cold  weather 
the  temperature  of  a house  is  warmer  than  that 
of  the  outer  air.  If  a house  is  built  on  soil  con- 
taining deleterious^  matters,  the  impure  air  will 
be  drawn  into  the  house  by  the  action  of  the 
warm  air  of  the  house.  The  sanitary  constructor 
takes  measures  to  check  the  passage  of  air  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  ground  under  and 


around  it.  What  can  be  more  dangerous,  wha 
more  wicked,  than  the  everyday  proceedings,  in 
the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  of  those  persons 
who  purchase  a building  site,  who  extract  from 
it  the  healthy  clean  gravel  and  sand  which  it 
contains,  allow  the  hole  to  be  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  and  then  proceed  to  build  upon  it  ? 
When  the  site  has  been  selected,  the  sanitary 
architect  has  to  consider  how  he  will  distribute 
buildings  over  it.  The  deteriorating  effect  of 
residence  in  towns  has  been  frequently  noticed. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  London,  53  per  cent. ; of  that  of  Bir- 
mingham, 49  per  cent. ; of  that  of  Manchester, 
50  per  cent. ; and  of  Liverpool,  62  per  cent, 
were  immigrants  from  the  country  settled  in  the 
town,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  incomers 
were  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life.  The 
mortality  in  these  four  towns  averaged  26  per 
1,000,  against  19  per  1,000  in  the  adjacent 
country  districts,  the  mortality  of  persons  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  being  407  per  1,000  in  these 
towns,  against  22  per  1,000  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. When  we  consider  the  causes  of  low  health 
in  towns,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  unhealthiness  is  unnecessary. 
The  superior  healthiness  of  the  model  lodging- 
houses  is  due  in  a measure  to  the  careful  pro- 
vision of  sanitary  arrangements,  but  principally 
to  the  fact  that  the  numerous  stories  in  these 
buildings,  whilst  affording  accommodation  for  a 
dense  population  on  a limited  area,  are  provided 
with  free  through  ventilation,  and  allow  of  ample 
space  all  round  for  the  circulation  of  air,  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  impurities  are  not 
allowed  to  be  retained  in  the  open  area  round 
them.  Tho  next  step  in  knowledge  of  sanitary 
construction  is  to  learn  how  to  obtain  pure  air 
in  a building.  What  is  pure  air  ? What  are 
the  impurities  which  make  the  air  of  a town  so 
different  from  the  fresh  air  of  the  country  ? 
The  volume  of  sulphurous  acid  from  coal  thrown 
up  by  our  fires  into  London  air  is  enormous.  A 
cubic  yard  of  London  air  lias  been  found  to 
contain  19  grains  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  street 
dust  and  mud  are  full  of  ammonia,  from  horse- 
dung.  The  gases  from  the  sewers  pour  into  the 
town  air.  Our  civilisation  compels  us  to  live  in 
houses,  and  to  maintain  a temperature  different 
from  that  out  of  doors.  What  are  the  condi- 
tions as  to  change  under  which  we  exist  out  of 
doors  ? The  movement  of  the  air  is  stated  iu 
the  Registrar- General’s  reports  to  be  about 
twelve  miles  an  hour  on  an  average,  or  rather 
more  than  17  ft.  per  second.  It  will  rarely  be 
much  below  6 ft.  per  second.  In  a room  the 
conditions  are  very  different.  In  barracks,  in 
a temperate  climate,  600  cubic  feet  is  the  space 
allotted  by  regulation  to  each  soldier ; and  when 
in  hospital,  from  1,000  to  2,500  cubic  feet  to 
each  patient.  If  it  were  desired  to  supply  in  a 
room  a volume  of  fresh  air  comparable  with  that 
supplied  out  of  doors,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
change  the  air  of  the  room  from  onco  to  five 
times  in  every  minute,  but  this  would  be  a 
practical  impossibility ; and  even  if  it  were 
possible,  would  entail  conditions  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  occupants.  Hence,  to  main- 
tain the  comfort  and  temperature  we  desire 
indoors,  we  sacrifice  purity  of  air.  There- 
fore, however  impure  the  outer  air  is,  that 
of  our  houses  is  less  pure ; and  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  axiom  that  by  the  best  ventilating 
arrangements  we  can  only  get  air  of  a certain 
standard  of  impurity,  and  that  any  ventilating 
arrangements  are  only  makeshifts  to  assist  in 
remedying  the  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed 
from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  an  atmosphere 
in  our  houses  different  in  temperature  from  that 
of  the  outer  air.  On  the  other  hand,  why 
should  we  not  do  our  best  to  obtain  as  pure  air 
as  we  can  ? It  has  been  recently  shown  that 
the  soot  and  many  deleterious  matters  from 
smoke  may  be  easily  removed  by  passing  the 
smoke  through  spray  on  its  way  to  the  chimney. 
This  would  remove  much  impurity  from  town 
air ; but  until  such  a system  of  purifying  town 
air  is  adopted,  we  can  improve  the  air  in  our 
houses  by  removing  the  suspended  matter  from 
the  inflowing  air  by  filtration.  Moreover,  these 
suspended  matters  exist  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tities at  an  altitude  ; at  100  ft.  they  are  greatly 
diminished,  at  300  ft.  the  air  is  comparatively 
pnre.  In  Paris,  the  air  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  is  drawn  down  from  a height  of 
100  ft.,  so  as  to  be  taken  from  a point  above 
many  of  the  impurities  of  the  town  atmosphere. 
That  is  a reasonable  and  sensible  arrangement, 
and  might  be  usefully  adopted  in  public  build- 
ings in  towns.  In  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  so-called  fresh  air  is  taken  from  courtyards 
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on  the  street  level,  from  which  horse  traffic  is 
not  excluded.  It  may  be  summed  up  that, 
whatever  the  cubic  space,  the  air  in  a confined 
space  occupied  by  living  beings  may  be  assumed 
to  attain  a permanent  degree  of  purity,  or 
rather  impurity.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  ventilation  arises  from  the  draughts  occa- 
sioned thereby.  Every  one  approves  of  ventila- 
tion in  theory,  but  practically  no  one  likes  to 
perceive  any  movement  of  air.  The  open  fire- 
place creates  circulation  of  air  in  a room  with 
closed  doors  and  windows.  The  air  is  drawn 
along  the  lloor  towards  the  grate  ; it  is  theu 
warmed  by  the  heat  which  pervades  all  objects 
near  the  fire,  and  part  is  carried  up  the  chimney 
with  the  smoke,  whilst  the  remainder,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  warmth  it  has  acquired  from 
the  fire,  and  partly  owing  to  the  impetus  created 
in  its  movement  towards  the  fire,  flows  up- 
wards towards  the  ceiling  near  the  chimney- 
breast.  It  passes  along  the  ceiling,  and,  as  it 
cools  in  its  progress  towards  the  opposite  wall, 
descends  to  the  floor,  to  be  again  drawn  towards 
the  fireplace.  Thus  the  open  fire,  whilst  con- 
tinually removing  a certain  quantity  of  air 
from  the  room,  which  must  be  replaced  by 
freeh  air,  causes  an  efficient  circulation  of  the 
air  remaining  in  the  room.  Moreover,  a room 
warmed  by  an  open  fire  is  pleasanter  than 
a room  warmed  by  hot  - water  pipes.  A 
warm  body  radiates  heat  to  a colder  body 
near  to  it.  The  heat  rays  from  a flame  or 
from  incandescent  matter  pass  through  the 
air  without  heating  it ; they  warm  the  solid 
bodies  upon  which  they  impinge,  and  these 
warm  the  air.  With  complicated  buildings, 
such  as  theatres,  legislative  assemblies,  prisons, 
Ac , the  problems  of  ventilation  are  more 
difficult  and  intricate,  but  all  are  based  on  the 
same  principles  of  the  movement  of  air. 
Another  group  of  questions  relating  to  sanitary 
construction  are : What  are  the  best  materials 
for  the  house,  and  the  best  distribution  of  those 
materials  ? How  can  the  less  pure  air  from  the 
ground  be  prevented  from  entering  the  house 
through  the  basement  ? What  is  the  effect  of 
the  porosity  of  materials  on  the  health  of  the 
iumates  of  a house  ? What  is  the  law  which 
regulates  the  loss  of  heat  through  walls  and 
windows,  skylights  and  roofs  ? One  instance  of 
the  sanitary  importance  of  the  quality  of 
materials  will  suffice  here.  Dust  and  impurities 
adhere  less  to  glass  of  a good  quality  than  to 
glass  of  a bad  quality,  because  the  surface  of 
the  latter  becomes  rough  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  surface  of  glass  of  good  quality.  But 
there  is  one  branch  of  work  connected  with 
water  supply  and  drainage  in  which  practical 
knowledge  is  especially  necessary,  and  which 
has  not  been  so  prominently  considered  as  it 
should  be.  I mean  the  details  of  the  plumber’s 
work,  and  the  work  connected  with  house-drains. 
However  well  you  may  design  your  house-drains, 
the  whole  of  yonr  design  may  be  rendered 
nugatory  by  apparently  trifling  mistakes  or 
carelessness  in  the  details.  Public  attention 
has  been  so  largely  directed  to  water  supply 
and  drainage  that  I cannot  refrain  from  offering 
a few  remarks  upon  these  subjects,  which  at 
the  present  time  necessarily  fill  the  public 
mind.  We  derive  our  whole  water  supply  from 
rainfall.  If  it  falls  on  an  impervious  surface,  it 
runs  off  in  rivers  above  ground  ; if  it  falls  on  a 
pervious  surface,  it  runs  off  underground  in 
rivers  whose  direction  of  flow  will  depend  on 
the  geological  formation.  However  much  our 
population  may  grow,  we  cannot,  therefore, 
increase  our  supply;  but  we  may  store  it  and 
utilise  it  if  we  obtain  a knowledge  of  where  it 
falls  and  where  it  flows  to.  It  is  thus  the  func- 
tion of  the  sanitary  engineer  to  trace  the  coarse 
•of  these  water  supplies.  But  rain  does  not  fall 
•equally  over  the  whole  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  has  been  so  well  shown  by  Mr.  Symons, 
there  is  in  some  localities  in  England  an 
•enormous  surplus,  and  in  other  localities  a bare 
supply,  and  the  incidence  of  these  supplies  has 
no  reference  to  the  spread  of  population  over 
the  country ; thus  it  requires  something  beyond 
local  organisation  to  arrange  for  a distribution 
of  the  supply  in  accordance  with  the  relative 
wants  of  the  country.  It  is  on  these  grounds 
essentially  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take 
up  this  question.  The  Government  have  taken 
into  their  hands  the  more  theoretical  question  as 
±o  when  storms  may  be  expected ; but  they  have 
not  taken  in  hand  the  question  which  has  an  enor- 
mously greater  practical  importance,  viz.,  that  of 
watching  over  our  water  supplies,  although  it  is 
on  the  careful  use  of  these  that  the  health  of 
the  whole  country  depends.  The  first  step 


towards  obtaining  a clear  understanding  ot  the 
question  is  to  bring  all  the  information  on  this 
subject  to  a focus.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  certain  important  public  departments,  the 
information  collected  by  which  bears  materially 
on  the  Bauitary  condition  of  the  country  ; and 
yet  these  departments  are  scattered  about  in- 
discriminately, as  if  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
venting the  information  they  already  possess, 
aud  could  so  easily  add  to,  from  being  brought 
to  any  useful  focn^.  The  departments  to  which 
I allude  are,— First,  the  Ordnance  Survey ; 
second,  the  Geological  Survey  ; third,  the 
Registrar- General’s  Department ; and  fourth, 
the  Meteorological  Office.  The  first  step  is  to 
bring  these  departments  under  one  general 
head,  so  that  the  information  they  can  severally 
afford  may  be  properly  correlated ; and  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  seem  to  be  the 
department  under  which  they  would  most  natu- 
rally fall.  On  the  question  of  sewage,  time 
would  not  allow  me  to  enter ; it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  this  must  remain  always  a problem  for 
the  sanitary  engineer,  because  no  one  system 
of  sewage  could  be  adopted  universally ; the 
peculiarities  of  different  localities  require  diffe- 
rent methods  of  treatment.  Where  land  at  a 
reasonable  price  can  be  procured,  with  favour- 
able natural  gradients,  with  sail  of  a suitable 
quality  and  in  a sufficient  quantity,  a sewage 
farm,  if  properly  conducted,  is  apparently  the 
best  method  of  disposing  of  water-carried 
sewage.  In  the  case  of  towns  where  land  is 
not  readily  obtained  at  a moderate!  price,  some 
of  the  processes,  based  npon  subsidence,  pre- 
cipitation, or  filtration,  produce  a sufficiently 
purified  effluent  for  discharge,  without  injurious 
results,  into  watercourses  and  rivers,  provided 
the  volume  of  water  into  which  it  is  discharged 
is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  effect  a considerable 
dilution.  But,  as  a rule,  no  profit  can  be 
derived  at  present  from  sewage  utilisation. 
My  object  in  this  r6sumc  has  been  to  endeavour 
to  show  how  extensive  is  the  field  of  knowledge 
which  has  to  be  traversed  by  those  who  under- 
take the  duty  of  building  healthy  houses,  and 
of  watching  over  the  arrangements  for  securing 
the  health  of  towns.  The  acquisition  of  sanitary 
knowledge  covers  a vast  area  of  ground,  and 
requires  special  study.  The  universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  instituted 
examinations  in  public  health,  but  with  little 
success ; few  candidates  came  forward,  and 
indeed  no  candidates  offered  themselves  for 
Oxford  and  London  at  the  last  examination. 
Until  some  means  of  obtaining  the  education 
can  be  afforded,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  establish 
examinations,  or  to  offer  to  give  degrees.  The 
Sanitary  Institute,  whose  raison  d’Stre  is  to  pro- 
mote sanitary  progress,  has  from  the  first  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  developing  sanitary 
education,  and  has  now  decided  to  come 
forward  as  its  champion.  With  this  object  the 
Sanitary  Institute  proposes  to  organise  a course 
of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  practical 
branches  of  this  question  during  the  coming 
winter,  and  in  this  effort  they  are  about  to 
make  for  the  public  good,  the  Council  trust  they 
will  receive  the  support  of  all  those  interested 
in  sanitary  progress.  There  is,  hqwever,  a further 
step  required  in  order  to  produce  throughout  the 
country  a due  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
sanitary  knowledge,  and  this  6tep  should  be 
at  once  taken.  The  medical  officers  of  health, 
who  are  the  advisers  of  the  local  authorities  on 
questions  connected  with  public  health,  have 
obtained  a title  to  their  position  in  the  medical 
profession  by  virtue  of  certificates  from  qualified 
Boards  of  Examiners.  But  local  surveyors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  local  authorities  on 
matters  of  sanitary  construction,  are  not  re- 
quired to  produce  any  such  certificate  of 
qualification.  The  summary  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  I would  lead  you  in  this  address  are, 
therefore — 1.  That  endeavours  should  be  made 
to  cause  the  adoption  in  educational  establish- 
ments of  courses  of  systematic  education  in 
sanitary  science  for  those  who  undertake  the 
business  of  sanitary  construction.  2.  That  no 
person  Bhould  be  appointed  to  the  office  of 
surveyor  of  a Local  Board  or  Corporation  with- 
out a certificate  from  some  duly-qualified  edu- 
cational institution  of  proficiency  in  practical 
sanitary  science. 


Paisley  Drainage.  — The  new  drainage 
scheme  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  town  of 
Paisley  has  been  “ inaugurated.”  The  works 
have  cost  about  10,000i.  Mr.  Peter  Quin  was 
the  contractor. 


METEOROLOGY,  GEOLOGY,  AND  HOUSE 
BUILDING.* 

I purpose  taking  the  branches  of  science 
mentioned  on  our  programme  and  pointing  out 
some  of  the  points  of  contact  between  these 
branches  of  science  and  sanitary  practice.  Let 
us  take,  first,  temperature.  Meteorologists  can 
tell  us  the  range  of  temperature  to  which  we 
are  liable  in  this  country  ; but  who  will  point  to 
even  one  house  so  constructed  as  to  resist 
equally  well  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold  ? As 
regards  the  majority  of  houses,  built  solely  in 
order  to  be  sold,  it  is  patent  to  every  one  that 
this  consideration  is  entirely  neglected.  The 
walls  are  so  thin  that  they  allow  the  internal 
temperature  in  summer  to  run  np  to  80  degrees 
or  more,  and  in  winter  down  far  below  freezing. 
There  is  rarely  any  outlet  for  the  foul  and  heated 
air  when  it  has  found  its  way  up  the  staircases; 
landlords  never  think  of  providing  outside  Vene- 
tian blinds,  and  the  rooms  which  face  the  sun 
become  veritable  heat-traps.  Everybody  knows 
that  foul  and  heated  air  ascends,  and  yet  (owing 
to  the  rare  adoption  of  French  windows)  nine- 
teen-twentieths of  all  the  rooms  in  England 
have  no  outlet  within  1 ft.  6 in.  or  2 ft.  of  the 
ceiling,  where,  consequently,  there  is  a perma- 
nent stratum  of  foul  and  heated  air ; and,  as  if 
with  a desire  to  aggravate  this  evil,  a quantity 
of  gas  is  burned  in  the  rooms,  and  the  deoxy- 
genised  air  rises  into  this  stratum,  and  remains 
there.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  possible  to  compel 
every  builder  to  remain  for  an  hour  with  his 
head  close  to  the  ceiling  of  the  rooms  he  built, 
an  alteration  would  not  belong  deferred  ; unless, 
indeed,  the  foul  air  killed  them  all.  Everybody 
knows  all  this,  but  few  indeed  are  the  cases  in 
which  any  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  the  evil. 
In  cold  seasons  it  is  equally  discreditable  to 
hear  on  all  sides  complaints  of  the  inconveni- 
ences arising  from  frozen  water-pipes,  and  from 
their  leakage  when  a thaw  follows.  This  re- 
minds me  of  another  case  in  which  a little 
meteorology  would  have  saved  several  hundred 
pounds  and  much  inconvenience.  An  engineer 
laid  out  the  waterworks  of  an  inland  English 
town,  and,  either  from  economy  or  want  of  ex- 
perience, he  put  his  mains  only  1 ft.  below  the 
ground.  He  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  at  that  depth.  A great  frost 
came ; the  temperature  at  1 ft.  went  below 
32  degrees,  and  so  large  a proportion  of  his 
pipes  was  burst  that  it  was  virtually  a case  of 
new  mains  throughout  the  town.  Another 
winter  accompaniment  which  has  occurred  for 
hundreds  of  years  is  always  a source  of  great 
confusion, — I mean  a heavy  fall  of  snow.  No  one 
seems  to  know  what  is  to  be  done,  and  the  last 
idea  is  in  many  respects  the  worst.  The  tramway 
companies  introduced  the  plan  of  scattering  salt 
in  order  to  dissolve  the  snow,  and  the  owners 
of  private  houses  have  imitated  them  by  scat- 
tering salt  on  the  pathways  in  front  of  their 
houses.  The  result  is  that  the  pavements  are 
covered  with  rotten  slush  of  an  excessively  low 
temperature,  so  cold  as  to  lame  dogs  tempo- 
rarily when  passing  over  it,  as  to  be  injurious 
even  to  the  well-shod,  and  almost  unbearable 
to  the  shoeless  wanderer.  It  would  be  very 
little  trouble  to  sweep  this  soft  slush  into  the 
gutters,  and  I think  any  one  using  salt  and 
not  removing  the  resultant  slush  should  be  not 
only  liable  to  a small  fine,  but  should  infallibly 
be  fined.  There  is  one  subject  upon  which  I 
am  desirous  of  speaking  somewhat  strongly, 
but  which  is  nob  exactly  meteorological.  It  is 
the  terrible  unhealthiness  of  our  churches, 
theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  assembly. 
I am  no  chemist,  or  I would  put  before  you 
the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  air  in  many 
public  gatherings;  but  no  figures  are  needed 
to  prove  what  everybody  knows.  As  regards 
churches,  it  is  not  for  me  to  apportion  the 
blame  between  ecclesiastical  architects  and 
churchwardens ; but  I cannot  understand  a 
preacher  looking  at  the  gradual  drowsiness 
spreading  over  his  congregation  and  not  reflect- 
ing that  it  is  quite  as  much  the  natural  result  of 
poisoning  by  bad  air  as  of  any  lack  of  interest 
in  his  ministrations.  I should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  opening  of  a few 
ventilators  in  the  roofs  of  some  of  our  churches 
was  found  to  produce,  not  only  mere  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  but  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  collections.  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  all  theatres  are  badly 
ventilated,  and  I have  not  much  experience  of 
the  galleries,  but  I went  once  into  the  top 

* From  a paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons, 
F.B.S.  Read  at  the  Croydon  Banitary  Congress. 
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gallery  of  a building  which  we  were  told  was 
to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  all  such-like 
edifices,  — I mean  the  New  Opera  - house  at 
Paris, — and  the  heat  and  foulness  of  the  com- 
pound  which  the  audience  had  to  breathe  were 
such  that  I cannot  understand  any  one  going 
there  a second  time.  At  more  than  one  place 
of  amusement  a very  rough-and-ready  but 
effective  cure  for  this  evil  has  been  adopted 
by  constructing  the  roof  upon  a framework 
which  can  be  rolled  off  so  as  to  leave  the 
audience  roofless  for  a few  minutes.  I doubt, 
however,  whether  our  medical  friends  would 
not  consider  6uoh  a remedy  worse  than  the 
disease.  I do  not  myself  presume  to  advocate 
any  mode  of  ventilation,  but  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  Buggest  the  question,  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  trust  (as  is  at  present  generally 
done)  wholly  to  the  current  generated  by  the 
difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  fresh  and 
effete  air.  There  are  two  reasons  for  distrust- 
ing this  mode  of  ensuring  ventilation : first, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  greatest  efficiency, 
the  path  of  the  inflowing  air  must  be  as 
free  from  friction  as  possible,  and  freedom 
from  friction  is  too  often  co-existent  with 
draughts;  secondly,  ventilation,  depending  on 
differences  of  temperature,  or  more  strictly 
upon  differences  of  specific  gravity,  is  evidently 
least  efficient  in  hot  weather, — the  very  time 
when  the  general  public  are  most  clamorous  for 
an  extra  supply  of  pure  air.  People  of  the  cui 
bono  class  are,  I believe,  yearly  becoming  more 
rare,  but  there  are  thousands  still  who  would 
doubt  what  possible  use  it  could  be  to  know  how 
many  miles  of  wind  blew  over  Greenwich  yester- 
day, and  a still  larger  number  would  fail  to  see 
what  possible  bearing  such  a fact  could  have 
on  Banitary  matters.  Mr.  Haviland,  however, 
would  tell  us  that  both  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  wind  ought  to  be  considered  in 
laying  out  the  plan  of  a town  or  of  large  addi- 
tions to  existing  ones ; and  in  the  past,  if  not  in 
the  present,  great  care  was  taken  that  country 
residences  were  protected  from  objectionable 
winds  by  belts  of  trees.  Moreover,  questions  of 
ventilation,  both  for  public  buildings  and 
especially  for  hospitals,  are  almost  wholly  deter- 
mined by  means  of  small  air-meters,  which  are 
merely  delicate  anemometers.  Lastly,  it  is  a 
rather  curious  fact  that  upon  the  Bummit  of 
that  modern  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Queen  Anne 
mansions,  Mr.  Hankey  has  pot  an  anemometer. 
I wish  he  would  put  another  in  the  courtyard, 
and  publish  the  records  of  both.  Joking  apart, 
I hold  that  if  premises  are  to  be  carried  to  that 
height,  the  Btreet  must  be  proportionately 
wider ; for  the  air  in  a street  of  ordinary  width, 
but  with  buildings  of  that  height  on  each  side, 
would  scarcely  ever  be  changed  ; its  only  puri- 
fication would  be  by  the  passage  of  such  portion 
of  the  rainfall  aB  escaped  falling  against  the 
houses.  The  notion  of  walking  through  a future 
London  composed  of  streets  of  their  present 
width,  and  houses  as  high  as  Mr.  Hankey’s,  is 
the  reverse  of  agreeable.  Take,  again,  ozone. 

I am  not  going  into  the  chemical  question,  nor 
the  strictly  meteorological  one  ; but  in  spite  of 
all  the  demonstrations  of  the  inutility  and  in- 
accuracy of  the  old-fashioned  ozone  test-papers, 

I think  that  they  were  giving  ns  more  useful 
information  than  we  seem  likely  to  obtain  from 
the  more  scientific  methods  which  have  been 
declared  to  be  alone  of  any  use.  We  want  some 
rough-and-ready  test  of  the  purity  and  healthi- 
ness of  the  air  in  different  localities,  but  at 
present  I know  of  none.  Among  several  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  value  of  the  indications 
given  by  the  ozone  paper,  the  most  serious  is 
this  : — Chemists  of  high  position  said  that  there 
was  no  certainty  that  the  discoloration  was  in 
the  least  degree  due  to  ozone,  and  I believe 
proved  their  case  by  tinting  the  papers  by  half  a 
dozen  processes  when  no  ozone  was  present. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  find  that  the  papers 
give  us  useful  information,  even  if  they  tell  us 
nothing  aboutozone.  I once  arranged  with  friends 
residing  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, — one 
in  the  City,  one  at  Whitehall,  others  at  Chelsea, 
Notting-hill,  Blackheath,  Camden  Town,  and 
Camberwell, — for  three  months’  continuous 
observations  of  the  amount  of  ozone.  We  took 
all  the  steps  that  we  could  to  secure  uniformity, 
even  taking  the  precaution  of  cutting  each  ozone 
slip  into  portions,  so  that  all  the  stations  used 
the  same  slip  on  the  same  day.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  the  portions  were  returned  to  me  and 
mounted  as  one  slip  for  each  day.  That  they  in 
the  least  indicated  the  amount  of  ozone  I am 
not  going  to  assert ; but  this  I can  safely  say, 
that  no  matter  from  what  direction  the  wind 


blew,  the  papers  in  that  quadrant  of  the  metro- 
polis first  reached  by  the  wind  were  always 
more  darkly  tinted  than  those  in  the  centre  or 
in  the  opposite  quadrant ; those  at  the  central 
stations  were  scarcely  ever  tinted.  Similar 
results,  were,  I believe,  obtained  by  Mr.  Glaisher 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1854,  and, 
though  no  special  arrangements  were  made  to 
ensure  identity  of  paper,  I do  not  think  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  was  thereby  vitiated. 
That  there  is  a wide  difference  in  the  healthi- 
ness of  different  localities  is  indisputable,  and 
that  there  is  more  in  it  than  is  revealed  by 
either  barometers,  thermometers,  hydrometers, 
rain-gauges,  or  weathercocks,  is  equally  certain. 
Something  may  be  learned  by  the  chemical 
analysis  of  large  volumes  of  air;  something, 
indeed  a good  deal,  is  being  learned  at  Paris  by 
drawing  a stream  of  air  over  glycerine,  and 
examining  microscopically  the  particles  of  dust 
deposited.  But  we  want  something  more  handy. 
It  is  too  bad  that  there  should  be  no  easy  means 
of  determining  the  relative  life-supporting  pro- 
perties of  the  air  in  Hyde  Park  and  Seven  dials. 
And  now  with  regard  to  mistB  and  miasma, 
before  proceeding  to  consider  mists  in  their 
relation  to  public  health,  I take  one  moment  to 
say  that  if  any  of  my  hearers  have  ever  seen  in 
this  country  the  presiding  genius  of  mists, — I 
mean  the  ignis  fatuus,  or  “ will  o’  the  wisp,”  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  favouring  me 
with  full  particulars.  I only  make  this  request 
because,  in  the  course  of  a long  search,  I have  not 
met  with  one  person  who  has  seen  it.  Here, 
however,  we  are  concerned  with  mists  and  their 
influence  upon  health.  You  doubtless  remember 
the  remark  of  the  country  doctor,  who,  walking 
up  a hill,  passed  from  the  valley  mist  into  the 
clear  air  on  the  hill-side,  and,  turning  to  his 
companion,  remarked  that  that  white  sheet 
covered  all  his  best  patients.  I wish  we  had 
statistics  of  the  mortality  in  some  of  our  old 
monasteries,— Fountains,  Tintern,  or  Rievaulx, 
— for  the  localities  are  equally  noticeable 
for  their  beauty  and  their  mists ; and  al- 
though the  regularity  of  the  monastic  life 
might  conduce  to  longevity,  I should  have 
thought  such  damp  localities  very  ill-adapted  for 
such  residents.  It  is  often  suggested  that  our 
ancestors  were  stronger  than  we  are,  and  that, 
as  much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  the  open  air 
and  in  hunting,  they  were  lees  susceptible  to 
the  sanitary  evils  of  their  houses  and  castles. 
But  the  monks,  even  those  who  were  not 
actually  studious,  did  not  lead  by  any  means 
an  equally  active,  open-air  life.  Were  they, 
then,  able  to  throw  off  the  effects  of  damps  and 
mists,  or  did  they  fall  victims  to  them  without 
knowing  the  cause  ? We,  however,  with  all  our 
nineteenth-century  artificial  and  high-pressure 
life,  know  perfectly  well  that  a “ lovely  spot 
enbosomed  in  trees  and  encircled  by  hills,”  is 
usually  characterised  by  a damp,  misty,  cold, 
and  stagnant  atmosphere.  We  know  that  theee 
conditions  are  not  adapted  for  vigorous  health  ; 
and  yet  how  many  persons  will  rush  blindfold 
into  the  arms  of  the  doctor,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  a pretty  view ! Persons  generally  select 
residences,  and  the  Bites  for  new  ones,  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  sun  is  shining.  There 
is  no  reason  for  their  discontinuing  the  practice, 
but  many  selections  would,  I think,  be  aban- 
doned if  they  would  spend  an  hour  or  two  of 
the  twilight  and  night  in  examining  the  distri- 
bution of  the  mists  in  the  locality.  You  may 
think  I attach  undue  importance  to  mists,  and  I 
will,  therefore,  give  you  a short  chapter  of  per- 
sonal history.  A relative  had  a great  desire  to 
spend  his  autumn  holiday  in  a beautiful,  hilly, 
and  well-wooded  part  of  England.  Unable  to 
obtain  quarters  on  the  high  grouud,  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  a very  clean  little  cottage  on  low 
ground ; not,  however,  very  near  the  river 
which  ran  through  the  little  town.  At  first, 
four  of  the  family  went  dowD,  and  three  of 
them  were  speedily  attacked  with  diarrhoea; 
another  relative  followed,  and  was  similarly 
attacked  ; and  finally  I arrived  myself.  I was 
told  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  advised 
not  to  touch  the  water, — on  which  all  the 
blame  was  laid.  The  last  train  had  left;  and, 
moreover,  I felt  desirous  of  investigating 
the  case.  After  dark  we  went  out  for  a little 
stroll,  and  found  the  air  excessively  damp ; in 
fact,  there  was  a white  sheet  over  the  whole 
place.  Next  morning  I was  as  ill  as  the  rest  of 
the  party.  I had  with  me  some  permanganate 
of  potash,  and  tested  the  water  from  two  or 
three  sources  with  it ; but  the  colour  remained 
absolutely  unchanged  ; so  I suppose  there  was 
not  much  the  matter  with  the  water.  One  of  the 


party  started  off  after  a doctor  : the  doctor  was 
out,  but  the  assistant  said  directly,  " Oh  no  ; it 
is  not  the  water;  strangers  are  almost  always 
attacked  like  that,  but  they  soon  get  better,  or 
else  they  go  away.  You  see,”  he  added,  “ this 
valley  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  sea-water 
not  long  ago,  and  all  the  fields  from  here  to  the 
coast  are  terribly  misty  and  agueish.”  I need 
hardly  add  that  it  was  not  many  hours  before 
the  whole  party  migrated  to  a high,  dry,  and 
sandy  soil ; but  it  was  only  by  sleeping  in  the 
locality  that  the  evil  was  incurred,  and  had  we 
only  seen  the  spot  by  daylight  scarcely  a 
suspicion  of  evil  would  have  crossed  any  one’s 
mind.  Closely  connected  with  the  existence  of 
mists  is  the  amount  of  evaporation,  a subject 
upon  which  we  are  in  nearly  the  same  unsatis- 
factory condition  as  I have  explained  to  exist 
respecting  ozone.  Some  very  elaborate,  rather 
costly,  and  I believe  extremely  important 
observations  upon  this  subject,  were  commenced 
more  than  ten  years  since,  and  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Rogers 
Field.  We  are  still  waiting  for  his  full  report 

on  the  subject Lastly,  I come  to  the 

rain — and  here  the  points  of  contact  with  every- 
day life  and  with  sanitary  matters  are  so  nume- 
rous that  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  and 
harder  still  to  know  when  to  stop.  The  amount 
of  rain  is,  I need  hardly  say,  a most  important 
element  in  all  sewage  questions  : I say  “all”  ad- 
visedly, because  even  where  attempts  are  made 
to  exclude  rain-water  from  the  Bewers,  no  one 
claims  to  have  succeeded  perfectly  ; and  even  if 
he  did,  the  rain  question  would  very  likely  come 
in  again  as  affecting  the  administration  of  asewage 
farm.  The  remarkable  absence  of  some  classes 
of  diseases  during  the  period  inlS79  when  summer 
was  expected  to  occur  may  have  been  partly 
due  to  low  temperature,  partly  to  the  absenco  of 
the  usual  supply  of  unwholesome  fruit ; but  I 
think  part  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  scouring 
of  the  streets  and  drains  by  the  superabundant 
rains.  And  there  is  something  else  washed 
by  the  rain,  greatly  to  the  sanitary  advantage 

of  residents  in  townB — I mean  the  air 

As  to  the  bearing  of  geology  on  sanitary  matters 
I think  there  is  only  one  point  upon  which  I need 
offer  any  remarks.  The  theory  which  I desire 
to  submit  will  probably  strike  you  as  being 
wrong,  if  not  ridiculous.  It  is  this:  a house  on 
a clay  soil  is  not  necessarily  more  unhealthy 
than  one  on  gravel.  One  great  mistake  in  house 
building,  both  in  town  and  country,  is  in  grudg- 
ing a few  courses  of  bricks,  and  so  letting  some 
of  the  rooms  be  at,  or  close  to,  the  level  of  the 
soil.  With  reference  to  the  relative  merits  of 
clay  and  gravel,  1 would  just  submit  two  facts, — 
(1)  the  clay  under  a well-drained  house  becomes 
so  dry  as  to  be  almost  dusty;  and  (2)  although 
the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  gravel  becom- 
ing even  dryer  than  clay,  yet  should  any 
offensive  matter  get  into  a bed  of  gravel,  it 
would  circulate  more  rapidly  than  in  clay.  With 
reference  to  gravel  and  clay  I may  give  one 
hint,  based  upon  experience  which  I regret,  but 
which  may  be  useful  to  others,  though  it  is 
another  chapter  of  personal  history.  Upwards 
of  twenty  years  since,  my  father  was  suffering 
from  consumption,  and  after  two  or  three  places 
had  been  tried,  the  physician  and  medical 
attendant  advised  that  he  Bhould  go  to  the 
upper  part  of  Richmond,  because  it  was  high, — 
it  was  away  from  the  river,  and  on  the  gravel. 
A suitable  house  was  found,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory,  became  near  to  it 
some  new  houses  were  to  be  built,  the  founda- 
tions had  been  excavated,  and  all  the  removed 
soil  was  a fine  gravel.  The  patient  became 
rapidly  worse,  and  after  one  or  two  consultations 
he  was  removed  to  Blackheath,  where  he  speedily 
improved,  and  lived  through  the  subsequent 
winter.  Some  time  after  taking  the  Richmond 
house,  we  found  that  the  gravel  was  not  only  of 
no  advantage,  but,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  the 
reverse,  for  there  was  a thin  layer  of  gravel 
lying  on  a bed  of  clay,  as  was  shortly  proved 
by  the  foundations,  which  I have  just  men- 
tioned, being  found  with  several  inches  of 
stagnant  water  in  them.  All  this  is  doubtless 
very  obvious ; but,  at  any  rate,  it  may  save 
others  distress  by  warning  them  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  a merely  superficial  layer  of 
gravel. 


Dublin. — A three-light  window  has  been 
placed  in  Christ  Church,  Leeson-park,  Dublin, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Palmer.  Three 
events  from  the  Life  of  Joseph  are  illustrated  in 
the  glass,  which  has  been  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 
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THE  DANGERS  OF  BAD  PLUMBING  * 

During  the  Exhibition  which  was  held  in 
Leamington  in  1877, 1 contributed  some  remark- 
able specimens  of  mal- construction  in  plumbing, 
and  also  some  curious  examples  of  leaden  pipes 
into  which  holes  had  been  gnawed  by  rats  while 
seeking  ingress  to  a house.  I also  showed 
several  pieces  of  sheet  lead  whioh  had  been 
completely  perforated  by  worms  that  had 
previously  destroyed  the  unseasoned  roof  board- 
ing underneath.  In  the  present  Exhibition 
I have  laid  upon  a table  some  still  more  remark- 
able examples  of  defective  and  dangerous 
plumbing ; and  I may  add  that  each  specimen 
which  I exhibit  has  been  associated  with  death 
and  disaster  in  some  shape  or  other.  In  the 
few  remarks  which  I will  now  proceed  to  make, 
I will  endeavour  to  classify  under  the  heads  of 
Imperfect  Jointing  and  Improper  Treatment  of 
Wastes,  the  sources  of  some  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  so  that  each  specimen  may  point 
its  moral. 

Imperfect  Jointing. 


These  faults  will  mostly  be  found  in  soil-pipes. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  slip-joint,  properly  so 
called,  in  which  one  portion  of  the  soil-pipe  has 
simply  been  dropped  into  another,  without  aay 
filling-up  material  or  solder.  A necessary  result 
of  this  is  that  the  sewer-gas  escapes  at  all  times 
into  the  house,  when  the  soil-pipe  has  to  be 
erected  in  the  interior  of  the  house  in  the 
ordinary  wall  chases.  Even  when  the  soil-pipe 
had  been  led  outside  the  house  I have  come 
across  notable  examples  in  which  the  sewer-air 
has  escaped  from  these  open  joints,  and  found  an 
entrance  into  the  house  by  way  of  the  open 
windows.  Cases  of  death  due  to  this  improper 
delivery  of  soil  are  very  common  indeed,  and 
the  victims  are  mostly  servants  who  sleep  in 
attic9,  the  windows  of  which  open  above  these 
pipes.  Sometimes,  even  when  the  joints  have 
been  properly  made  with  solder,  but  when  tho 
soil-pipes  inside  the  house  have  been  insufficiently 
tacked  to  the  wall  or  insufficiently  supported,  the 
weight  of  the  soil-pipe  has  sufficed,  by  dragging 
action,  to  open  the  joints,  with  the  usual  bad 
consequences.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  lay  bare  soil-pipe  joints  which  have 
been  made  with  putty,  and  tied  over  with 
canvas;  orred-lead  joints,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  soldering;  and  when  these  joints 
were  dry  an  open  annular  seam  has  appeared, 
which  has  allowed  an  exit  for  the  sewer-air. 
Joints  of  this  description  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  older  class  of  houses,  and  I have 
exhibited,  on  several  occasions,  pieces  of  Boil- 
pipe,  not  more  than  2 ft.  in  length,  upon  which 
could  be  noticed  each  one  of  these  samples  of 
improper  jointing.  I need  hardly  say  that  faults 
of  this  kind  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  workman,  who  has  been  content 
with  the  worst  of  patching,  instead  of  insisting 
upon  an  entire  replacement  of  the  worn-out 
pipe,  as  was  his  duty.  I am  only  too  well  aware 
that  very  often  the  builder  has  orders  from  the 
owner  to  carry  out  the  very  cheapest  repairs  • 
but  this  ought  not  to  be  a valid  excuse,  because 
it  is  neither  workmanlike  nor  businesslike  to 
treat  so  serious  a matter  as  a soil-pipe  in  this 
way,  and  he  ought  to  know  very  well  that  a 
soil-pipe  cannot  fulfil  its  duty  properly  unless  it 
can  sustain  a column  of  water  inside  without 
trickling  at  the  joints  ; and  when  the  builder 
observes,  upon  taking  down  the  casing,  that  a 
pipe  has  become  eaten  into  holes  by  sewer-air 
or  abnormally  thin,  he  should  know  that  no 
?i!n0jn*t  °f  Patching  he  can  devise  will  remedy 
the  defects,  seen  and  unseen,  in  such  a case 

The  corrosion  of  soil-pipes  into  holes  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  action  of  sewer-gas,  and 
wili  always  be  found  present  in  some  portion  or 
other  of  an  old  soil-pipe  which  has  never  been 
ventilated.  Where  disinfectants  of  certain  kinds 

^ r I ?Bddhe  deo^  of  the  ,ead  ia  f?reaGy 

accelerated  When  a soil-pipe  of  this  descrip, 
t.on  is  laid  bare,  the  safest  way  is  at  once  to 
remove  it,  and  to  replace  it  by  a drawn  lead 
soil-pipe  of  proper  thickness,  duly  ventilated 
by  a coat, neat, on  of  the  same  diameter  of  pipe 
np  to  the  roof,  remote  as  possible  from  windows 
and  chimneys. 

There  is  another  thing  which  a bnilder  has  a 
perfect  right  to  refuse  to  do,  and  that  is  to  lead 
the  soil  from  a water-closet  into  a rain-water 
pipe  which  descends  inside  the  house,  or  has  its 
extremity  near  any  window.  This  is  a v 

■p- ^r'  Yc  C E-  Illustrated  by  samples  in 
Exhibition  ol  Sanitary  Appliances  at  Croydon. 


frequent  cause  of  illness,  even  when  such  a 
rain-water  pipe,  made  to  do  double  duty,  is  led 
outside  the  house  ; as,  for  the  most  part,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  upper  extremity  delivers  foul 
air  perilously  near  the  inmates.  During  the 
past  year  I have  known  cases  of  death  traced 
to  this  very  fault.  The  evil  factor  in  such  im- 
proper treatment  is  multiplied  when  the  pipe 
has  not  been  made  of  lead,  but  only  of  lengths 
of  thin  cast-iron  down-pipe,  which  cannot  pro- 
perly be  jointed  or  made  air-tight.  I say  that 
no  responsible  builder  should  ever  consent  to 
the  erection  of  snch  inadequate  soil-piping,  or 
only  npon  the  specification  of  an  architect  or 
engineer  who  dare  risk  it  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Nor  ought  any  one  to  make  use  of  an 
iron  soil-pipe  outside  the  house,  unless  it  be 
thoroughly  disconnected  at  the  foot,  and  a 
current  of  fresh  air  thus  continually  passed 
through  it. 

Improper  Deliveries  of  Wastes. 

A very  large  percentage  of  the  waste-pipes  of 
sinks  are  led  direct  into  the  drain,  with  only  a 
bell  trap  inside  the  room,  which  is  oftener  than 
otherwise  br.ken,  or  with  its  upper  portion 
removed  for  the  convenience  of  passing  down, 
quicker  than  is  needful,  the  pantry  and  other 
sink  wastes.  As  a result  of  this,  and  especially 
in  butler’s  rooms,  where  he  perforce  sleeps,  in 
order  to  be  close  to  the  strong-room,  a regular 
highway  for  foul  air  is  established  into  the  rooms, 
bringing  with  it  sicknesses  of  many  kinds.  It 
is  the  same  too  often  with  housekeepers’  rooms 
and  servants’  halls,  in  which  sinks  have  been 
placed,  and  servants  who  are  often  obliged  to 
pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  snch  rooms 
suffer  in  consequence.  The  only  remedy  against 
this  state  of  things  is  to  cause  the  Bink  to 
deliver  over  the  trapping  water  of  an  open 
gnlly  outside  the  house,  no  matter  what  dis- 
tance the  pipe  may  have  to  go  to  reach  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  and  to  provide,  as  well, 
a trap  underneath  the  sink  itself,  in  order  to 
keep  ont  the  cold  air  and  the  effluvium  arising 
from  the  decomposing  wastes  in  the  gully. 
This  latter  is  a point  which  is  often  overlooked. 

The  above  state  of  things  is  sufficiently  had, 
especially  in  a large  household,  too  profusely 
equipped  with  sinks  in  the  basement;  but  it 
is,  perhaps,  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the 
improper  entries  of  housemaids’  sinks  into  soil- 
pipes  or  D-traps  of  closets.  In  nearly  every 
instance  when  a foul  smell  is  discernible  up- 
stairs it  will  be  found  to  arise  from  this  im- 
proper connexion  between  these  wastes  and  the 
soil  system.  I am  not  now  speaking  of  properly- 
constructed  housemaids’  sinks,  with  ventilated 
traps  underneath,  which  are  purposely  con- 
structed for  the  removal  of  bed-chamber  slops 
of  all  kinds,  because  these  may  be  allowed  in 
such  cases  to  enter  a properly-ventilated  soil- 
pipe  ; but  I refer  rather  to  sinks  merely  intended 
to  remove  away  the  drips  from  hot  and  cold 
water  taps,  in  which  case  the  danger  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  sinks  being  placed  in  passages 
close  to  bedrooms  and  in  proximity  to  the  great 
air-shafts  formed  by  the  staircases.  These 
kinds  of  sinks  shonld  invariably  deliver  in  the 
open  air,  and  may  sometimes  be  conveniently 
I and  safely  led  to  the  upper  head  of  a rain-water 
pipe. 

[ Another  disgraceful  system  which  obtains  in 
j many  houses,  even  of  very  modern  construction, 

: Is  the  leading  of  the  cistern-waste  or  overflow 
into  the  trap  of  a closet.  I have  this  year 
exhibited  some  startling  examples  of  this  dan- 
gerous practice,  and  I must  most  earnestly  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  drinking-water  is 
contaminated  in  this  way  to  an  extent  which 
must  be  incredible  to  anyone  who  has  not  made 
the  sanitary  inspection  of  houses  his  special 
study.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wisest  way  to  avoid  the  dangers  consequent 
upon  this  improper  treatment  of  a cistern-waste 
is  to  treat  the  latter  as  an  overflow,  and 
point  it  through  the  wall  in  all  cases  where  a 
standing-waste  cannot  be  led  to  deliver  in  the 
open  air. 

The  few  remarks  which  I have  made  upon  the 
subject  of  the  delivery  of  housemaids’  sinks  into 
the  D traps  and  P traps  of  closets  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  wastes  and  overflows  of  baths. 
An  examination  of  my  pilloried  specimens  will 
show  that  this  practice  is  far  too  common.  One 
can  observe  there  the  traps  of  closets,  into  one 
of  which  have  been  led  the  waste  of  a cistern 
supplying  drinking  and  closet-flushing  water, 
the  waste  of  the  housemaid’s  sink,  and  the 
waste  and  overflow  of  a bath.  As  may  be 
observed  there  also,  the  wastes  of  baths,  sinks, 


and  cisterns  have  been  taken  into  both  cheeks 
of  one  D trap.  It  is  bad  enough  to  place  the  bath 
in  the  same  room  as  a closet,  and  I wonder  how 
architects  can  persist  in  this  evil  association, 
bnt  it  is  something  horrible  to  think  that  the 
delivery  of  the  bath-waste  is  into  the  very  foulest 
conduit.  And  yet  this  latter  mistake  is  one 
very  constantly  practised  by  plumbers  who  at 
least  ought  to  know  better,  and  who  ought  to 
feel  themselves  in  a position  to  refuse  to  carry 
out  such  a practice,  even  if  ordered  to  do  so  by 
a clerk  of  works.  I have  known  instances  in 
which  death  has  entered  a household  by  way  of 
a bath-pipe  thus  dangerously  connected,  the 
danger  being  enhanced  by  the  frequent  con- 
tignity  of  bath-rooms  to  bed-rooms. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  errors  of  judg- 
ment, or  worse,  apply  only  to  old  houses,  for  I 
exhibit  samples  of  closet-traps,  with  bath, 
cistern,  and  sink  entries,  which  are  palpably  but 
lately  from  the  plumber’s  hands.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  the  excuse  cannot  be  urged  that 
these  mistakes  have  been  perpetrated  in  order 
to  save  money  or  to  scamp  the  workmanship, 
because  many  of  these  traps  are  really 
excellent  specimens  of  skilled  labour,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  wonder  is  how  the  pains- 
taking workman  cc-nld  have  brought  his  solder- 
ing-iron into  play  at  the  wiped  joints  in  so  small 
a space.  The  faults  are  entirely,  in  such 
instances,  due  to  total  ignorance  of  sanitary 
principles,  and  to  a slavish  following  out  of  the 
traditions  of  the  workshop. 

When  we  come  to  the  water-closet  itself,  we 
are  all  bound  to  admit  that  there  is  a great  deal 
still  to  be  done  in  providing  a faultless  apparatus. 
Most  horrible  examples  of  death-dealing  closets 
are  to  be  found,  especially  in  the  area  vaults  of 
our  best  town  houses.  I should,  above  all,  like 
to  see  abolished  the  filthy  D trap,  with  its 
furrings  of  fcecal  matter,  the  huge  iron  container, 
with  its  linings  of  ancient  ordure,  and  the  trap 
at  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe,  with  its  excremental 
cess-pit.  I would  even  like  to  see  abolished  all 
traps  whatsoever  to  closets,  and  I am  convinced 
that  if  plumbers  will  only  follow  the  lead  of  our 
• more  advanced  sanitarians  in  this  respect,  or  at 
least  more  largely  patronise  the  earthenware 
closets,  that  much  solid  good  and  absence  from 
disease  would  accrue  to  the  community.  It  is 
almost  criminal  for  builders  still  to  persist  in 
the  nse  of  the  pan-closet,  which,  to  my  know- 
ledge, was  condemned  by  Mr.  Chadwick  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  and  how  they  can  insist  on  fixing 
this  dangerous  contrivance  without  a ventilating 
pipe,  is  more  than  I can  fairly  understand.  I 
will  not  believe  for  a moment  that  its  use  is 
continued  in  order  to  sell  the  D trap  with  it,  the 
making  of  which  occupies  the  time  of  the 
apprentices,  or  to  provide  for  a regularly  recur- 
ring bill  of  repairs ; bnt  those  who  persist  in  its 
use  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  that  they 
are  introduced  for  no  other  purpose.  I think 
the  sole  reason  for  the  patronage  it  obtains  is  to 
be  found  in  ignorance,  and  a false  estimate  of  i 
its  economy  and  cheapness  of  erection.  And  I 
am  persuaded  that  if  onr  builders  would  only 
take  to  heart  the  lessons  taught  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  much  better  articles  seen  at  the 
present  day  in  sanitary  exhibitions,  they  would  I 
refuse  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it. 

There  is  another  fault  concomitant  with  the 
use  of  nearly  all  closets,  and  that  is  the  leading 
of  the  waste  of  the  tray  or  safe  under  the 
apparatus  into  the  closet-trap.  It  is  almost  I 
invariably  taken  there  in  the  commoner  houses, 
and  in  a very  large  percentage  also  of  the  better- 
class  houses  even  yet,  and  one-half  the  smells 
which  encounter  one  on  entering  into  a closet-  • 
room  is  dae  to  this  lamentable  want  of  common 
sense  and  forethought  in  dealing  with  the  closet 
essentials. 

It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  much  to  expect  I 
that  our  tradesmen  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
necessity  for  the  disconnexion  of  the  house- 
drains  from  the  sewer  by  means  of  any  of  the 
nnmerous  disconnection  traps,  constructed  on 
various  systems,  now  in  the  market.  But  until 
such  a trap  is  provided  between  the  house  and 
the  sewer,  at  some  part  of  the  house-drain,  the  i 
work  has  been  only  half  done.  Nor  can  there 
be  obtained  any  absolute  safeguard  from  sewer- 
air  or  house-drain  gas,  or  any  thorough  ventila- 
tion of  the  horizontal  drain  or  vertical  pipes, 
until  some  method  of  absolute  disconnexion  be 
practised,  and  fresh  air  taken  in  at  such  a trap 
in  order  to  be  discharged  at  the  ventilating 
pipes.  No  plumber,  however  perfect  his  work, 
can  hope  to  witness  really  satisfactory  results  i 
from  his  labour  until  this  disconnexion  has  been  i 
achieved. 
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“ SANITAEY  FALLACIES.”  » 

Sanitary  science,  properly  so-called,  is  a 
i branch  of  medicine,  or,  perhaps,  I should  rather 
: Eay,  a sister  science  to  pathology,  for  it  is  the 
I science  which  studies  the  causes  of  diseases, 

1 and  its  place  among  the  sciences  is  between 
those  of  physiology, — the  science  of  life, — and 
pathology, — the  science  of  disease.  We  see, 

i therefore,  how  it  is  that  sanitary  science,  or 
hygiene,  could  only  become  a science  in  quite 
I recent  times,  as  it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
be  scientifically  studied  until  physiology  and 
pathology,  upon  which  it  is  based,  became 
scientific  themselves.  The  more  a branch  of 
| knowledge  approaches  to  the  character  of  a true 
science  the  more  readily  are  fallacies  detected. 
Although  even  in  the  highest  science,  the  most 
ij  certain  branch  of  human  knowledge,  mathe- 
t matics,  in  connexion  with  which  one  would 
[•  think  no  fallacies  could  exist,  these  are  still  to 
I be  found  keeping  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
a certain  class  of  investigators,  as  witness, — the 
supporters  of  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  flat 
and  that  the  sun  goes  round  it,  the  circle- 
H squarers,  and  the  searchers  after  perpetual 
moiion.  If  in  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
R science  the  power  of  fallacies  does  not  cease  to 
:i  exist,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  youngest, 
7 , which  I will  not,  however,  call  the  most  im- 

I perfect,  although  fallacies  which  reigned 
triumphantly  while  it  was  yet  only  an  art, — the 
art  of  preserving  the  health, — and  before  it 
became  really  worthy  to  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a science,  have  been  exposed,  there  are 
still  many  others  which  have  a certain,  and,  in 
some  instances,  a most  important  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  large  masses  of  the  community, — 
an  influence  necessarily  for  evil  ? On  the  other 
hand,  I must  point  out  at  once  that  what  is 
necessary  and  inevitable  in  one  generation,  or 
at  one  period  of  time,  may  be  a mischievous 
fallacy  at  a future  period  and  in  an  advanced 

state  of  knowledge 

This  grand  fallacy,  the  mistaken  union  of 
theology  and  medicine,  continued  through 
Mediaeval  times  ; and  as  late  as  the  year  1511, 
Henry  VIII.  ordered  that  physicians  and  sur- 
geons should  be  examined  by  a bishop  or  vicar- 
general,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  true,  of  “such 
m expert  persons  as  they  shall  think  desirable,” 

8 while  the  power  of  granting  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  remained  in  the  hands  of 
ki  certain  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  to  a much 
B|  later  period,  even  if  it  does  not  nominally  exist 
h)  now.  Through  all  these  dark  ages,  when  the 
:q  principles  of  preventive  'medicine  laid  down 
■ i by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Celsus  were  unknown 
I to  the  multitude,  and  untaught  and  unpractised 
I by  those  whose  business  it  was  to  teach  and 
n I practise  them, — when  (more  shame  to  them  still) 

I the  regulations  laid  down  in  that  book  of  which 
1 1 they  were  the  jealous  guardians,  to  which  they 
I alone  had  access,  of  which  they  proclaimed 
i themselves  the  expounders  and  the  teachers, 
were  neglected  as  completely  as  if  they  had 
i never  been  ordained, — filth  reigned  supreme, 
the  dirty  houses  were  crowded  together  in 
h narrow  streets  and  courts;  the  rushes  which 
d formed  a carpet  for  the  floors  were  never  re- 
moved, but  piled  layeron  layer,  forming  a series  of 
M filthy  strata  often  many  years  old  ; no  attempt 
was  made  to  check  the  spread  of  infectious 
i>  diseases  by  the  isolation  of  the  sick  or  by  any 
i of  the  other  methods  prescribed  by  Moses  ; and 
what  was  the  result  ? In  those  ages,  and  the 
i i succeeding  ones,  — the  partakers  too  in  the 
; results  brought  about  by  this  lamentable  and 
1 gigantic  fallacy, — plagues  held  triumphantsway. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Black  Deatb, 

; after  travelling  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Old 
World,  reached  Europe,  and  soon  arrived  in 
England.  It  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
i and  caused  such  a frightful  mortality,  that  only 
a tenth  of  the  inhabitants  are  believed  to  have 
remained  alive,  while  “Europe  is  supposed  to 
have  lost  an  aggregate  of  40,000,000”  (Dr. 
Guy).  As  I have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the 
only  people  whom  this  disease  seemed  to  spare, 
were  those  who,  however  imperfectly,  followed 
i the  regulations  prescribed  by  Moses,  the  Jews, 
whose  immunity  was  so  marked  that  they  were 
accused  of  Bpreading  the  disease  by  poisoning 
I the  water,  and  were  burnt  alive  by  thousands 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  Black  Death 
reappeared  as  the  Oriental  Plague  during  the 
i sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the 
last  time  that  it  appeared  in  England,  in  the 


* From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Sanitary  Con- 
gress at  Croydon,  by  Professor  W.  H.  Corlield,  M.D. 


year  1665,  it  killed  between  70,000  and  80,000 
persons  in  London  alone. 

But  besides  the  Oriental  Plague,  a frightful 
prevalence  of  other  diseases,  some  of  which,  as 
the  “ sweating  sickness,”  are  now  unknown ; 
while  others,  as  typhus,  scurvy,  influenza, 
dysentery,  cholera,  and  even  small-pox,  have 
lost  much  of  their  terror,  must  be  included 
among  the  consequences  of  the  fallacy  which 
had  overspread  the  world.  This  fallacy  was 
removed  by  the  gradual  divorce  of  medicine 
and  theology ; and  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  had  seen  the  last  of  the  Oriental  Plague 
as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  saw  anatomy 
raised  to  the  position  of  a science,  by  the 
labours  of  Yesalius,  of  Eustachius,  of  Fallopius, 
of  Malphighi,  of  Glisson,  of  Sylvius,  of  Willis, 
and  of  others,  almost  all  of  whose  names  are 
worthily  preserved  for  ever  in  the  names  given 
to  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  saw  physiology 
receive  the  grand  impetus  given  to  it  by  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
William  Harvey,  and  scientific  chemistry  begin 
gradually  to  emerge  from  the  Arabian  alchemy. 

Thus  began  again  the  reign  of  rational  medi- 
cine, and  from  that  time  to  this,  the  study  of 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  has  been 
pursued,  and  in  many  instances  with  remark- 
able success.  But  although  we  have  got  again 
into  the  right  path,  there  is,  as  may  be  expected, 
seeing  the  short  time  that  we  have  been  in  it, 
a vast  amount  of  ignorance  prevailing  in  con- 
uexion  even  with  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
sanitary  science,  and  the  ignorant  multitude 
are  too  often  led  astray  by  specious  fallacies, 
propounded  with  some  show  of  reason,  and 
often  with  great  bombast,  by  persons  who  have 
no  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  such  matters 
at  all,  and  who  are  at  best  “ blind  leaders  of  the 
blind  ” ; but  this,  we  may  rest  assured,  will 
always  be  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the  example 
of  mathematical  science  that  I have  already 
instanced.  All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to 
point  out  such  fallacies  as  they  arise,  and  to 
warn  those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  misled 
by  them. 

Against  all  sanitary  improvements  whatever 
we  find  one  argument  continually  brought — 
that  things  have  gone  on  in  the  same  way  for 
many  years,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  changed ; that  our  forefathers  from 
generation  to  generation  lived  under  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  why  should  we  not  do  the  same  ? 
That  cholera,  or  enteric  fever,  or  diphtheria  has 
never  broken  out  in  a place,  or  in  a particular 
house,  and  bo  it  need  not  be  expected ! Such 
are  the  forms  in  which  this  argument  meets  us 
at  every  turn ; but  those  who  use  it  forget  that 
our  forefathers  died  in  those  places ; they  forget 
that  in  all  places  which  have  been  made  cleaner, 
from  which  refuse  matters  have  been  removed 
more  speedily,  where  overcrowding  has  been 
abated,  where  more  efficient  drainage  arrange- 
ments have  been  carried  out,  the  general  death- 
rate  has  been  lowered.  When  they  say  that 
because  such  a disease  as  enteric  fever  has  not 
appeared  in  a place,  therefore  it  never  will, 
they  forget  that  when  cholera  or  enteric  fever  is 
introduced  into  a place  where  the  conditions  are 
favourable  for  its  spread,  where  the  air  is  tainted 
and  the  water-supply  rendered  impure  with 
excremental  pollution, — that  in  that  place, 
although  such  diseases  may  have  been  absent 
for  so  long  that  their  existence  has  been  almost 
forgotten,  they  will  spread  like  wildfire  and 
decimate  the  population.  They  forget,  in  fact, 
that  people  who  are  living  in  the  midst  of 
general  unsanitary  conditions  are  in  a worse 
plight  than  people  living  in  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  for  not  only  may  any  one  of 
the  severest  epidemic  diseases  break  out  among 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  are  continually 
sacrificing  unnecessary  victims  to  the  demon 
filth.  I have  mentioned  some  of  the  commu- 
nicable fevers.  Now  what  I believe  to  be  an 
important  fallacy  still  exists  in  connexion  with 
the  poisons  of  these  diseases. 

It  was  formerly  thought,  and  was  maintained 
by  Trousseau,  that  the  poisons  of  these  diseases 
might  originate  anywhere,  at  any  time  under 
suitable  conditions,  — the  specious  argument 
being  that  having  arisen  somewhere,  at  some 
time  or  another,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  originate  anywhere  or  at  any  time. 
Without  entering  into  the  vexed  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  poison  of  such  diseases,  I will 
merely  point  out  that  this  belief  is  now  almost 
universally  scouted  with  regard  to  the  majority 
of  such  diseases.  How  many  persons  are  there 
who  believe  that  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever, 
measles  or  whooping-cough,  arise  independently  , 


of  previous  cases  of  these  diseases  ? And  yet  we 
find  not  a few,  supported  by  the  weight  of  great 
authority,  who  believe  in  the  spontaneous 
origination  of  the  poisons  of  typhus  and  enteric 
fevers,  of  diphtheria  and  of  cholera.  The  argu- 
ments brought  forward  to  support  this  position 
are  most  of  them  fallacious  in  the  extreme,  and 
I am  bound  to  say  that  the  arguments  advanced 
to  prove  the  de  novo  origination  of  the  poison  of 
enteric  fever  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  weak  that  no  one  really 
capable  of  judging  the  value  of  a scientific 
argument  could  from  them  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  position  was  untenable. 
But  a practical  and  very  serious  mischief  has 
arisen  from  the  spread  of  these  doctrines.  We 
are  told  that  enteric  fever  is  not  contagious, 
and  we  are  told  distinctly  in  so  many  words 
that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  communicated  from 
person  to  person  : we  are  told  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  poison  of  this  disease 
originates  de  novo  in  decomposing  excre- 
mental filth ; wo  are  told  that  the  intes- 
tinal discharges  of  patients  suffering  from 
this  disease  do  not  contain  the  poison  of 
the  disease,  although  they  may  be  more 
prone  to  the  special  decomposition  by  which  the 
poison  is  produced,  and  the  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  a large  number  (I  will  not  say  the  majority, 
for  I hope  it  is  not  so)  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioners throughout  the  country  take  no  pains  to 
destroy  the  poison  of  this  disease  at  its  source, — 
the  virus-laden  discharges  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  It  might  be  thought  that  after  people 
were  told  that  living  under  bad  conditions  as 
regards  the  removal  of  filth  would  engender 
enttric  fever  among  them,  they  would  be  even 
more  careful  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
appearance  than  if  they  were  told  that  it  would 
certainly  spread  if  brought  to  them  while  living 
under  suoh  conditions ; but  this  is  not  so,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  know  well 
enough  that  enteric  fever  does  not  arise  under 
these  conditions.  They  may  be  deceived  about 
the  general  death-rate,  but  they  know  perfectly 
well  that  a field  may  have  the  richest  possible 
soil,  may  be  well-manured  and  well-watered, 
but  that  no  wheat  will  grow  in  it  nuless  the 
seed  is  sown, — that  a place  may  be  in  the  most 
unsanitary  condition  conceivable  for  many  years, 
and  that  enteric  fever  will  not  spring  up  in  it. 
And  when  they  are  told  that  it  will,  they  do  not 
recognise  this  as  a fallacy,  but  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  of  sanitary  science  is 
a philosophical  fancy,  not  worthy  the  attention 
of  practical  people. 

But  there  is  still  a great  fallacy  abroad  in 
connexion  with  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
refuse  matters  from  the  vicinity  of  habitations. 
People  talk  and  write  as  if  the  water-carriage 
system  and  the  conservancy  systems  stood  upon 
the  same  footing, — the  principle  of  the  one 
being  the  immediate  removal  of  excretal  matters 
from  houses,  and  that  of  all  the  others  being, 
as  their  name  indicates,  the  keeping  of  such 
matters  in  and  about  the  h^use  for  a certain 
time.  The  one  is  a correct  principle,  the  other 
is  a false  one;  and  it  is  no  argument  at  all  to  say 
that  where  the  water-carriage  system  is  badly 
carried  out,  the  result  may  be  worse  than  where 
the  conservancy  system  is  carefully  managed. 
In  sanitary  matters,  as  well  as  in  everything 
else,  we  should  follow  correct  principles.  If  we 
do  not,  bnt  by  arguments  equally  specious  and 
fallacious  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  “prac- 
tically speaking”  (according  to  the  cant  phraseo- 
logy of  the  day),  better  results  may  be  obtained 
by  following  false  principles,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  thut  by  an  inexorable  law  of  nature 
true  principles  will  assert  their  position,  and 
wo  shall  be  punished  for  our  mistake  by 
being  landed  in  difficulties  greater  than  we 
had  to  contend  with  at  the  outset.  It  is 
a very  old  and  often-exposed  fallacy  to  argue 
against  the  use  of  a thing  from  the  abuse  of  it, 
and  to  argue  against  the  water-carriage  system 
because  when  surface-drains  have  been  called 
upon  to  do  the  duty  of  sewers,  for  which  they 
were  not  intended,  and  of  which  they  are  not 
capable,  or  because  the  sewage  has  been  turned 
into  the  water-courses,  which  have  thus  become 
unfit  to  supply  water  for  domestic  purposes,  is 
au  excellent  example  of  this  kind  of  fallacy.  I 
do  not  say  that  a well-managed  conservancy 
system  is  not  better  than  a badlv-managed  one, 
nor  far  better  than  no  system  at  all,  nor  do  I 
say  that  there  are  not  places  where  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  out  a water-carriage  system  are  not 
so  great  as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  insur- 
mountable ; bnt  I do  say  that  in  towns  where  a 
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water-carriage  system  is  possible,  there  is  no 
room  for  choice  in  the  matter.  The  mischiefs 
that  have  been  traced  to  the  water-carriage 
system  have  occurred  from  the  abuse  of  it,  and 
not  from  the  proper  use  of  it.  Sewer  air,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  is  injurious 
when  it  is  collected  in  badly-ventilated  sewers 
and  allowed  to  escape  from  them  into  the 
houses  ; but  in  a-i  impervious  sewer  with  a proper 
fall,  sufficiently  flushed  and  efficiently  ventilated, 
the  noxious  ingredients  of  sewer  air  are  scarcely 
formed  at  all,  and  the  air  of  the  sewer  is  hardly 
appreciably  different  from  that  in  the  street, 
while  its  foulness  bears  no  comparison  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere  of  many  inhabited  rooms. 
The  proper  way  to  ventilate  Bewers  is  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  openings  leading  into  them 
from  the  surface  of  the  roads,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  but  I see 
that  the  ridiculous  practice  of  having,  as  far  as 
possible,  air-tight  sewers,  and  connecting  them 
with  the  flues  of  furnaces,  notwithstanding  that 
the  fallacy  of  it  was  exposed  by  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commissioners  in  1843,  and  has  been 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again  ever  since,  6till 
has  its  advocates.  The  Commissioners  pointed 
out  that  in  the  first  place  the  action  of  the 
furnaces  was  at  times  so  strong  as  to  draw  all 
the  water  out  of  the  traps  on  the  house-drains, 
and  at  other  times  so  ineffectual  that  the  air 
from  the  sewers  was  drawn  into  the  houses 
throngh  the  unsealed  traps.  They  pointed  out, 
too,  that  in  a case  where  some  of  the  sewers  in 
Battersea  bad  been  connected  with  the  furnace 
of  some  soap-works,  on  one  occasion  coal-gas 
escaped  from  a main  into  the  sewer  (as  has 
frequently  happened  since,  and  not  so  long  ago 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  George  street, 
Westminster),  and  an  explosion  occurred  which 
blew  the  works  to  pieces. 

Another  important  matter  in  which  we  are 
liable  to  be  led  astray  by  false  principles,  is 
that  of  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. A man  deservedly  eminent  in  his  own 
branch  of  medicine,  told  the  public  not  so  long 
ago,  from  a position  that  lent  weight  to  his  words, 
that  water-analysts  and  medical  officers  of 
health  had  all  gone  wrong  about  water : that  the 
small  quantities  cf  organic  matter  that  were 
discovered  in  water  were  matters  of  no  im- 
portance at  all,  that  all  water,  however  pure  it 
was,  was  contaminated  with  orgauic  matter  as 
soon  as  it  got  into  our  mouths  ; that  the  greater 
part  of  our  food  consisted  of  organic  matter,  and 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  condemn  a drinking 
water  because  it  contained  small  quantities  of 
organic  matters.  The  obvious  fallacy  of  such 
arguments  must  be  patent  to  all  who  have 
thought  upon  the  subject  at  all,  but  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  allow  others  to  think  for  them,  such 
fallacies  coming  from  the  mouth  of  one  whose 
words  were  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with 
respect,  were  calculated  to  do  a vast  amount 
of  mischief.  There  are  organic  matters  and 
organic  matters,  and  it  is  not  because  beef  and 
mutton  are  good  for  food  that  putrifying  filth,  in 
however  small  a quantity,  coming  from  sources 
likely  to  be  tainted  with  the  poisons  of  specific 
diseases,  is  to  be  tolerated  in  water  for  domestic 
use  ; and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  a still  greater 
fallacy  in  connexion  with  the  water  supply. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the 
purest  sources  for  water;  we  are  told  that  we 
may  take  a water  that  has  been  once  polluted, 
filter  it  and  give  it  to  the  people  to  drink,  that 
it  is  a ‘-practically  wholesome”  water,  that  no 
harm  can  be  shown  to  have  resulted  from  it, 
and  so  forth,  and  we  are  given  averages  of  its 
composition  to  prove  that  it  is  “reasonably 
pure  to  be  used ; but  it  is  not  averages  we 
want,— we  want  to  know  the  quality  of  the 
worst  samples  that  are  supplied.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  tell  a man  that  the  average  quality  of 
the  water  given  him  to  drink  is  good,  if  on  one 
day  in  the  year  he  gets  water  that  is  “ quite 
unfit  for  dietetic  purposes.”  But  the  people  are 
awakening  to  this  matter.  They  will  not  be 
put  off  by  such  specious  arguments  and  falla- 
cious reasonings,  but  they  will  insist  on  the 
“practical  ’ carrying  into  effect  of  the  true 

principle  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  John  Simon. 

“ It  ought  to  be  an  absolute  condition  for  a 
public  water  supply  that  it  should  be  uncon- 
taminable  by  drainage.” 

Although  I do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a statis- 
tical  discussion,  I will  mention  one  or  two  serious 
statistical  fallacies  that  are  very  prevalent,  and 
out  of  which  much  capital  is  made.  We  are  told 
that  in  spite  of  sanitary  improvements,  the 
death-rate  remains  the  same  ; now,  considering 
that  “ the  mortality  of  the  City  of  London  was 


at  the  rate  of  80  per  1,000  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sevouteenth  century,  and  50  in  the  eighteenth, 
against  24  in  the  present  day”  (Farr),  this 
statement  seems  rather  audacious.  We  are  also 
told  that  the  death-rate  of  London  is  and  has 
been  for  some  time  practically  stationary,  but 
since  the  density  of  the  population  is  increasing, 
the  death-rate  ought  to  be  increasing,  whereas 
it  is  actually  diminishing.  Dr.  Farr  shows  that 
the  death-rate  of  London  (calculating  from  its 
density),  ought  to  be  35  2 per  thousand  perannum, 
whereas  it  is  now  under  23.  Again,  we  are  told 
that  the  death-rate  from  zymotic  diseases  is 
stationary;  but  surely  the  wonder  is  that  it  is 
not  increasing  rapidly. 

Yet  another  statistical  fallacy  : — the  death- 
rate  of  London  is  very  low  indeed  ; we  are 
positively  told  that  this  is  due  to  the  influx  of 
healthy  lives  from  the  country  ! whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  make  au  almost  inappre- 
ciable difference  in  the  death-rate.  The  annual 
influx  of  immigrants  forms  in  time  a perma- 
nent addition  to  the  population,  but  as  their 
death-rate  (say  that  of  persons  over  twenty 
years  of  age),  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
community  at  large,  or  from  that  of  persons 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  they  scarcely  affect 
the  general  death-rate  themselves  at  all ; if  we 
are  required  to  debit  London  with  the  deaths  of 
persons  under  twenty  years  of  age,  of  whom  the 
immigrants  may  be  said  to  be  the  survivors,  we 
must  also  credit  the  population  of  London  with 
the  additional  population,  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  which  would  result  from  an  annual  number 
of  births  equal  to  that  of  the  immigrants,  and 
of  the  persons  under  twenty  whose  deaths  we 
have  taken  into  account.  Thus  it  can  be  easily 
shown  that  the  death-rate  is  hardly  affected 
at  all  by  immigration. 


ART  EXHIBITION  AT  BRISTOL. 

Tue  rooms  of  the  Bristol  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  are  at  present  occupied  by  a loan  exhibi- 
tion of  works  of  art,  chiefly  the  contribution  of 
residents  in  the  locality.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  variety  in  the  class  of  objects  contributed, 
the  exhibition  including  oil-paintings  by  old  and 
modern  painters,  water-colours,  fans,  embroidery, 
lace,  and  wood  and  metal  work.  From  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view  (and  the  object  of  the 
exhibition  we  take  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  educa- 
tional) the  collection  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
more  valuable  if  it  had  been  a little  more 
restricted  in  its  aims,  and  if  there  had  been  an 
adequate  illustration  of  one  or  two  classes  of  art 
production  instead  of  a rather  inadequate  display 
of  a variety  of  different  objects.  Perhaps  if  the 
exhibition,  which  we  believe  is,  or  is  intended 
to  be,  an  annual  one,  were  devoted  every  alternate 
year  to  the  higher  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  in  the  intermediateyearstoindustrial  or  deco- 
rative art,  the  result  would  be  more  satisfactory, 
especially  as  there  would  then  be  more  time  to 
collect  or  get  promises  of  the  loan  of  works 
for  exhibition,  each  class  of  work  being  repre- 
sented once  in  two  years  instead  of  once  a year. 
The  list  of  oil  paintings  this  year  contains 
many  great  names,  but  very  few  of  them  are 
represented  by  what  can  be  called  their  best 
work ; and  some  of  the  works  which  have  the 
greatest  names  attached  to  them  appear  to  ns  to 
have  rather  questionable  claims  to  their  pro- 
fessed lineage.  It  is,  however,  an  ungracious 
task,  when  owners  have  kindly  lent  pictures,  in 
the  genuine  character  of  which  they  probably 
implicitly  believe,  to  attempt  to  throw  doubt 
upon  them,  and  take  away  their  value ; we  are 
content  in  general  terms  to  recommend  to  the 
visitors  to  the  Bristol  Exhibition  a little  healthy 
scepticism  about  some  of  the  paintings.  The 
strong  point  of  the  exhibition  is  embroidery 
and  lace,  the  latter  especially.  The  lace  con- 
tributions include  some  of  the  moEt  beautiful 
and  valuable  specimens  we  have  seen  for  a long 
time,  and  they  are  well  arranged  and  classified, 
and  the  catalogue  gives  a little  more  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  them  than  is  the  case  in 
reference  to  other  classes  of  work. 

This  matter  of  the  catalogue  is  one  in  which 
our  Bristol  friends  may  be  recommended  to 
attempt  a little  improvement.  The  catalogue 
issued  we  found  full  of  mistakes,  in  initials  or 
spelling,  as  to  the  names  of  eminent  artists,  and 
even  of  the  names  of  the  lenders  of  pictures  ; 
and  the  information  given  is  very  meagre.  The 
small  and  not  very  good  collection  of  fans  might 
have  been  of  some  interest  if  the  specimens  had 
been  dated  approximately,  which  might  have 
been  done  probably  in  most  cases  ; and  the  same 
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in  regard  to  the  embroidery,  of  which  many  of 
the  specimens  were  admirable  ; but  there  is 
nothing  to  tell  the  student  when  and  where  they 
were  made,  and  thus  give  s'-me  historical 
interest  to  the  collection.  Another  year  wo 
would  recommend  a smaller  and  more  carefully 
selected  exhibition,  and  a catalogue  raisonnde. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

We  shall  betray  no  secrets  by  stating  that 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects will  not  take  place  until  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  instead  of  November,  when  it  is 
usual  for  the  president  to  deliver  his  inaugural 
address.  This  postponement  is  due  to  somewhat 
important  alterations  to  the  building  in  which 
the  Institute  is  located.  These  alterations  have 
been  in  active  progress  during  the  last  four 
mouths,  under  the  charge  of  a committee, 
composed  of  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Henry  Currey,  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  William  H.  White.  The  preparation  of  the 
necessary  drawings,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  work,  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  A nderson, 
who,  however,  made  an  early  stipulation  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  give  his  assistance 
gratuitously,  and  who,  throughout,  has  received 
the  support  of  his  colleagues  on  the  council.  • 
Much  longer  time  has  been  spent  over  the 
reconstruction  of  the  ceiling  of  the  meeting- 
room  than  had  been  anticipated,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  character  of  the  original  construc- 
tion. There  is  consequently  no  intention  to 
paint  the  walls  until  next  summer.  Messrs. 
Holland  & Hannen  have  executed  the  contract 
for  the  work,  and  what  little  ornamentation  has 
been  introduced  is  from  the  workshops  of 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Sons. 

The  re-arrangement  of  the  library  will  entail 
a large  amount  of  labour,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  can  be  got  ready  for  the  use  of  members  i 
until  the  opening  meeting,  on  the  1st  of 
December.  The  re-arrangement  is  to  be  done  - 
under  the  care  of  the  library  committee,  which 
numbers  among  its  members  Professor  Donald- 
son, Mr.  James  Fergusson,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  . 
Wyatt  Papworth,  and  Mr.  Hansard,  who  is  its 
chairman. 


UNWHOLESOME  DWELLINGS  IN 
VIENNA. 

The  sanitary  authorities  of  the  Austrian 
capital  have  only  jast  published  their  report  for 
the  year  1878 ; and  the  Journal  d' Hygiene,  the 
organ  of  the  Societe  Franchise  d’Hygi&ne,  has, 
with  commendable  promptitude,  reproduced 
some  of  the  more  salient  facts.  We  are  thus 
informed  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  894  ■ 
houses  were  reported  for  excessive  dampness,  , 
and  85  as  overcrowded;  116  were  recognised 
as  in  a ruioous  or  unsuitable  condition,  while  49  1 
did  not  occupy  a sufficient  area  to  be  considered 
habitable.  Such  figures,  if  they  trnly  repre- 
sent the  condition  of  the  town,  would  lead 
us  to  infer  that  the  Viennese  are  comparatively 
a very  fortunate  people.  These  facts  read 
pleasantly  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with, 
for  instance,  the  reports  of  the  sittings  of  the  i 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  i 
sanitary  condition  of  Dublin,  and  the  con- 
taminations of  the  Liffey.  Still,  the  details  i 
given  of  the  condition  of  Vienna  are  not  attrac- 
tive. The  overcrowding  in  the  Austrian  capital  I 
is  excessive.  Inhabitants  were  discovered  living  ; 
in  thirty-four  cellars.  One  house  is  reported  as  i 
having  been  neither  cleaned  nor  ventilated  for 
a whole  year.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  » 
was  beyond  the  endurance  of  even  the  most  ; 
hardened  inspectors.  In  auother  instance,  four  r 
men  were  found  Bleeping  in  a room  that  barely  ' 
contained  500  cubic  feet.  Eight  persons  were  i 
living  in  another  room,  and  fourteen  in  a third  i 
chamber.  When  compared  with  such  cities  as  a 
London,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  the  annual  mor- 
tality at  Vienna  is  high,  even  taking  the  figures  a 
given,  for  it  amounts  to  26  5 per  thousand  of  the  * 
population.  And  we  are,  moreover,  forced  to  a 
believe  that  the  registration  is  lax.  Vienna  i 
must  have  changed  immensely  since  we  knew  ? 
it  if  these  figures  give  anything  like  a true  ) 
notion  of  its  sanitary  condition. 


Crovan Trill. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  Cath- 
cart  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Govanhill,  near  r 
Glasgow,  was  laid  on  the  6th  ult.  The  cost  of  i 
the  church  will  be  about  5,300J. 
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FRENCH  AND  FLEMISH  GALLERY, 

The  twenty-seventh  winter  exhibition  in  this 
| gallery,  which  opened  this  week,  has  little  of 
I the  interest  which  has  sometimes  attached 
even  to  these  intermediate  exhibitions  at  this 
I gallery,  which  have  generally,  however,  been 
i inferior  to  the  Spring  ones.  That  the  proprie- 
I tors  have  not  found  it  very  easy  to  fit  out  an 
exhibition  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
! De  Neuville’s  “ Le  Bourget”  occupies  the 
i centre  place  on  one  of  the  walls,  though  it  has 
! been  exhibited  in  the  same  rooms  not  long 
| since.  No  one,  certainly,  would  object  to  see 
1 1 the  picture  a second  time,  for  it  is  in  fact  one 
cf  the  most  thoroughly  successful  battle-pictures 
' I that  has  ever  been  painted  ; still,  its  re-appear- 
1 ance,  after  so  short  an  absence,  is  significant. 
'I  Professor  Muller’s  picture  of  “ Mecca  Pilgrims  ” 
i (78),  has  the  same  qualities  as  the  larger  work 
I by  him,  which  was  in  the  gallery  a few  months 
I back,  but  the  precise  title  of  which  we  have 
I forgotten ; this  work  has  perhaps  less  force 
! and  originality  than  its  predecessor,  but  is 
i more  agreeable  in  tone  and  composition,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  success  with  which  ex- 
treme realism  is  obtained  without  hardness. 

1 De  Haas  sends  a fine  and  solid  study  of 
“Cattle”  (136),  and  Schreyer’s  “Arab  Horse- 
man ” (21)  is  spirited  and  powerful,  though 
less  real.  There  really  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
the  collection  calling  for  or  suggesting  special 
i comment ; some  of  the  names  that  have  been 
for  some  time  favourites  at  this  exhibition  are 
represented  by  works  in  their  usual  respective 
styles  ; Seignac’s  “ Preparing  for  School  ” (29), 
and  Schloesser’s  “Village  Politicians”  (47),  may 
i be  noticed,  and  there  are  other  small  genre  pic- 
tures of  similar  type  and  varying  excellence. 
Mias  Clara  Montalba,  we  observe,  has  sent  two 
1 English  subjects,  “Southwark  Bridge”  and 
1 “Off  Eritb,”  painted,  however,  with  nearly  the 
i same  tones  as  her  well-known  Venetian  scenes. 

But  the  collection  as  a whole  does  not  compare 
i well  with  those  of  former  days. 


THE  ECONOMIES  EFFECTED  BY  THE 
PRINCIPAL  RAILWAYS  DURING  THE 
LAST  HALF-YEAR. 

We  commented,  in  a recent  number,  on  the 
need  of  analysing  the  returns  of  decreased 
: imcome  aud  decreased  expenditure  on  the 
i Euglish  railways  ; aud  we  showed,  to  some  extent, 
that  a certain  general  movement  underlay  what 
seemed,  at  first  sight,  to  be  purely  capricious 
i variations  in  both  gross  and  net  returns.  The 
:i  interest  excited  by  the  subject  has  led  us  to  give 
i some  further  attention  to  it.  And  the  upshot 
is  that  we  have  now  to  point  out  how  a perfectly 
I definite  and  intelligible  scale  may  be  framed, 

1 on  which  it  is  possible  to  rank  the  returns  of 
i every  company  that  are  worth  the  pains  of 
p investigating. 

We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
i\  that  the  issue,  for  so  many  years,  of  the  annual 
■ general  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  rail- 
ways by  Sir  Henry  Tyler  had  assumed  so  stereo- 
typed a form,  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
anticipate  it  almost  to  a line  as  soon  as  the 
“ Railway  Returns,”  on  which  the  report  was 
based,  were  accessible.  This  wearisome  same- 
ness has  led  us,  and  no  doubt  has  led  many 
L other  persons,  to  omit  for  some  time  paying  due 
attention  to  the  “ General  Report  ” for  the  year 
I 1878.  This,  which  is  signed  by  Henry  G. 
Cal  era  ft  and  R.  Gilfen,  gives  evidence  of  very 
able  and  patient  attention ; and  analyses  the 
facts  of  the  returns  in  the  manner  of  which  the 
example  was  first  set  by  Mr.  Fleming.  The 
“Railway  Returns”  are  no  longer  a sufficient 
guide  to  the  student  of  the  subject,  as  he  will 
miss  much  suggestive  information  if  he  fails  to 
procure  the  “ General  Report.”  In  fact,  although 
Messrs.  Giffen  and  Calcraft  are  unable  to  con- 
tend with  the  total  absence  of  information  as  to 
work  done  on  the  various  lines,  expressed  in 
ton-mileage,  they  have  done  all  that  could  be 
done,  without  possessing  this  essential  item,  to 
throw  light  on  the  movement  of  the  year.  Such 
statements  as  that  which  they  make  of  the 
comparative  increase  on  qapital  account  during 
the  year  cannot  be  too  clearly  brought  before 
the  public.  In  1878  the  extent  of  the  railway 
system  was  increased  by  l-5  per  cent. ; the 
capital  by  3 6 per  cent.,  and  the  cost  per  mile 
by  21  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  gross 
receipts  decreased  0-2  per  cent.,  and  the  work- 
ing costs  decreased  2 0 per  cent.  This  gives  an 
increase  of  net  revenue  of  1'9  per  cent.,  as 


applicable  to  an  increase  of  capital  of  3 6 per 
cent. ; giving  a diminution  of  the  percentage  of 
net  earnings  to  capital  of  from  4 32  to  4 25  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  diminution  of  the 
dividend  on  ordinary  capital  was  still  more 
serious,  being  from  4 51  to  4 32  per  cent.,  or 
very  nearly  lOd.  in  the  pound  of  dividend. 

Returning  now  to  that  tabulation  of  the 
twenty  principal  railways  referred  to  in  our 
former  number  to  which  we  have  reduced  the 
published  data,  we  find  that  the  lines  readily 
fall  into  four  groups.  These  are, — 

Passenger  lines  of  increasing  traffic. 

Passenger  lines  (chiefly)  of  decreasing  traffic. 

Mixed  trunk  lines  of  increasing  traffic. 

Mixed  trunk  lines  of  decreasing  traffic. 

Of  the  first  group  we  have  the  Metropolitan 
and  Metropolitan  District  lines.  The  traffic  of 
the  former  increased  0 2,  that  of  the  la'ter,  3 0, 
per  cent.,  in  the  first  half-year  of  1879.  The 
expenditure  of  the  first  decreased  1*7,  and  that 
of  the  second  3 0,  per  cent.  Thus  the  economy 
of  the  Metropolitan  line  was  19  more,  and  the 
economy  of  the  Metropolitan  District  was  6'0  per 
cent,  more  in  the  past  half-year  than  in  1878. 
This  is  manifestly  due  chiefly  to  the  better 
filling  of  the  trains. 

For  passenger  lines  of  decreasing  traffic  we 
cite  the  South-Eastern,  the  London  and  Brighton, 
and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  which 
are,  to  some  extent,  competing  lines.  The 
receipts  of  the  South-Eastern  fell  off  4'3  per 
cent. ; those  of  the  Brighton,  1 9 per  cent. ; 
those  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  2 5 
per  cent.  The  working  expenses  of  the  first 
were  diminished  2 0 per  cent. ; those  of  the 
second  increased  0 08  per  cent.  ; those  of  the 
third  decreased  102  per  cent.  It  results  that  the 
economy  of  working  was  diminished  on  threelines 
by  2 3,  2 0,  and  14  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
cause  we  take  to  be  the  diminution  in  pas- 
sengers, while  the  competition  between  the  com- 
panies prevented  the  diminution  in  train- mileage 
being  made  to  correspond. 

In  the  third  category  the  Great  Northern  line 
increased  its  receipts  by  4 2 per  cent.,  aud  its 
expenditure  by  2 4 per  cent.  The  Midland  line 
increased  its  receipts  by  10  per  cent.,  and  de- 
creased its  expenditure  by  1‘2  per  cent.  The 
Great  Eastern  has  increased  receipts  2 6 per 
cent.,  and  expenditure  by  19  per  cent.  The 
London  and  South-Western  has  increased  receipts 
by  3 6 per  cent.,  and  expenditure  by  5 8 per  cent. 
The  resulting  economic  difference  is  that  the 
Great  Northern  has  worked  18  per  cent. ; the 
Midland,  2 2 per  cent. ; the  Great  Eastern,  1*7 
per  cent,  cheaper ; and  the  London  and  South- 
Western  2 6 per  cent,  dearer,  in  the  first  half  of 
thi9  year  than  in  1878.  But  as  the  South-Western 
derives  60  per  cent,  of  its  traffic  from  pas- 
sengers, it  ought  probably  more  properly  to  be 
ranked  with  the  Brighton,  South-Eastern,  and 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  to  which  the 
economic  movement  is  similar,  than  with  the 
coal-carrying  lines.  It  cannot  exactly  be  ranked 
in  either  of  the  groups.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
three  lines,  the  diminution  in  general  costliness 
is  no  doubt  due  (in  addition  to  causes  common 
to  all  the  lines)  to  the  discontinuance  of  trains 
in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  freight. 

In  the  fourth  group  the  London  and  North- 
Western  has  earned  31  per  cent.,  and  spent  5 4 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1878.  The  Great  Western 
has  earned  2 5 per  cent,  less,  and  spent  4 5 per 
cent.  less.  The  North-Eastern  has  earned  102 
per  cent,  less,  and  spent  112  per  cent.  less. 
The  resulting  improvement  in  economy  of 
working  is  2 3 per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the 
first,  2-5  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  second,  and  l-0 
per  cent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  third  line.  The 
results  of  increased,  compared  to  those  of  de- 
creased, traffic  on  all  these  mineral-carry iDg 
lines,  Bhow  very  distinctly  how  closely  the  work- 
ing cost  of  the  non-passenger  traffic  treads  on 
the  heels  of  income  from  that  source. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  same 
thing  to  show  the  differences  between  per- 
centages on  income  and  on  expenditure,  and  to 
take  a step  further,  and  reduce  the  whole  to 
terms  of  gross  income.  But  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  what  is  going  on,  we  think  the  method 
we  have  adopted  is  sufficient.  It  is,  we  hope, 
plain  and  clear,  and  gives  results  which  are 
highly  Buggestive  as  comparative,  if  not 
positive,  indications  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  classes  of  business  carried  on  by  the 
railways  cited. 

The  lines  which  derive  their  chief  income 
from  passengers  have  a marvellous  elasticity  on 
an  increasing  traffic, — which  disappears  almost 
entirely  when  the  volume  of  the  traffic  is 


declining.  The  reason  is  that  the  trains  now 
running  would  accommodate  many  more  pas- 
sengers, in  more  cases,  than  are  actually  carried. 
And  even  when  the  carriages  are  filled,  as  is 
often  the  case  on  the  Metropolitan  lines,  the 
addition  of  one  vehicle  to  each  train  would 
form  an  almost  inappreciable  item  of  additional 
working  charge,  while  it  would  allow  of  an 
immense  increase  of  return.  We  shall  be  within 
the  mark  if  we  say  that  an  increase  of  cost  of 
3d.  per  train  mile,  under  such  circumstances, 
might  be  accompanied  by  an  increased  earning 
of  5s.  or  6s.  per  train  mile, — the  differences 
going  all  to  profit.  Per  contra,  the  saving  would 
be  comparatively  inappreciable,  with  a shrinking 
traffic,  unless  trains  wore  discontinued,  which 
the  Companies  shrink  from  doing. 

As  to  the  heavy  traffic  no  more  trains  are  made 
up  than  are  required.  There  is  no  inducement 
for  so  doing,  such  as  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
passenger  traffic.  Thus  the  average  mineral 
receipts  per  train  mile  on  the  North-Eastern 
Railway,  in  1877,  are  calculated  by  Mr.  Fleming 
in  his  Index  to  our  Railway  System,  at  2s.  4Jd.  per 
mile.  The  expenditure  per  train  mile  is  given  by 
the  same  authority  at  38'95d.,  or  3s.  3d.  nearly. 
That  is  an  average  expenditure ; but  then  the 
mineral-trains  are  the  heaviest  that  run.  Now, 
if  this  be  a correct  representation  of  the  case,  it 
is  very  clear  how  a considerable  saving  would 
be  effected  by  the  discontinuance  of  such  trains. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certitude  in  the 
absence  of  ton -mileage  returns,  but  taking  the 
traffic  of  this  line  all  round,  we  find  work- 
ing expenses  only  diminished  11'2  per  cent, 
against  a diminution  of  10-2  per  cent,  in  the  gross 
income.  We  again  invite  all  those  of  our 
readers  who  take  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
railways  to  ponder  these  figures.  A range 
of  economy  of  from  2 3 per  cent,  to  the  bad  to 
6 0 per  cent,  to  the  good  is  not  a feature  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 


THE  POST  OFFICE. 

When  anything  becomes  part  and  parcel  of 
our  domestic  system  and  our  daily  habits,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  regard  it  from  an  outside 
point  of  view.  We  may  notice  carefully  certain 
defects  or  advantages  in  details,  but  the  thing 
as  a whole  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
ordinary  vision.  It  is  thus  with  the  Post-office, 
We  receive  our  letters  with  extraordinary  regu- 
larity. If  a Blight  delay  occurs  in  the  delivery 
of  a telegraphic  message,  we  feel  that  a little 
hitch  has  occurred  in  our  domestic  system  ; and 
we  impress  upon  our  servants  the  necessity  of 
investing  their  wages  in  the  Post-office  Savings- 
bank  without  a thought  of  the  immense  organi- 
sation of  which  it  forms  a part  ; for  the  Post- 
office  of  the  present  day  is  undoubtedly  an 
organisation  of  immense  size  and  wonderful 
perfection.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  of  any  of  the  Government 
departments  of  this  country.  Its  work  is  car- 
ried on  with  fewer  hitches  than  that  of  any 
other  office,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  parts  of  the  social  system  of 
modern  England.  It  is,  as  it  at  present  exists,  a 
wonderful  witness  of  the  organising  power  of 
the  modern  generation  ; for  if  it  be  looked  at, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  outside,  if  we  raise  our- 
selves above  it,  and  observe  how  it  ramifies  out 
into  the  most  secluded  nooks  of  the  country 
districts,  and  how  its  agents  are  scattered  over 
the  wild  islands  of  the  north  and  west ; how 
messages  are  flashed  from  town  to  town,  and 
how  it  receives  the  savings  of  thousands  of  the 
poorer  of  our  population,  we  shall  form  a proper 
idea  of  this  great  and  beneficial  organisation. 

To  form,  however,  a more  vivid  idea  of  the 
working  of  the  Post-office,  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  take  note  of  the  last  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  especially  as  some  hints  may  be 
gathered  from  it  which  should  not  be  thrown 
away  on  men  of  business. 

And,  first,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  we  should 
mention  the  building  operations  of  the  past  year  ; 
that  is,  of  the  year  from  April  1st,  1878,  to 
March  31st,  1879.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
work  now  being  executed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Postmaster-General  is  the  new  Central 
Savings  Bank  in  Queen  Yictoria-street.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  with  this  building,  and 
a hope  is  expressed  that  the  works  may  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  staff  to  be  moved  into  the 
building  by  the  end  of  the  current  financial 
year.  When  this  is  completed  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  for  promoting  thrift  among 
the  less  wealthy  of  the  community  will  have  a 
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proper  and  -worthy  centre.  We  are  glad  to 
observe,  too,  that  in  the  metropolitan  postal 
district, — to  turn  to  another  branch, — several 
improved  letter-carriers’  sortiog-offices  have 
been,  or  are  in  coarse  of  being,  provided ; for, 
of  all  the  officials  of  the  Post-office  who  de- 
serve to  be  comfortably  housed,  none  are  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  letter-carriers  of 
London,  who  have  to  be  on  their  feet,  in  all 
weathers,  at  all  hoars,  and  who  are  a singularly 
intelligent  and  respectable  body  of  men.  At 
Glasgow,  too,  the  new  Post-office  has  made 
great  progress,  and  a large  part  of  it  is  now 
occupied.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
situation  of  this  office  in  Queen-square,  and  it 
will  be  found  a great  boon  to  tourists,  placed 
as  it  is  in  the  most  hotel-frequented  part 
of  Glasgow.  In  the  provinces  generally  the 
Post-offico  is  engaged  in  many  important 
building  operations.  Indeed,  new  post-offices 
have  just  been  completed,  or  are  nearly  fit  for 
operation,  or  are  already  planned,  in  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  large  towns.  We  forbear  to 
mention  all  of  these,  but  we  may  give  the 
names  of  half  a dozen  of  the  most  important, 
which  are  Cork,  Reading,  Walsall,  Blackburn, 
Manchester,  and  Southampton. 

Turning  to  some  matters  of  detail,  we  find 
that  the  gradual  use  of  branch  office  and  re- 
ceiving-house letter-boxes,  opening  from  the 
outside,  is  being  proceeded  with  in  London  and 
Glasgow.  By  this  means  newspapers  and  book- 
packets,  as  well  as  letters,  can  be  posted  when 
the  offices  are  closed.  This  will  be  a great  con- 
venience to  many  who  wish,  for  example,  to 
post  their  book-packets  on  a Sunday  or  late  at 
night.  But  why  London  and  Glasgow  are  alone, 
at  present,  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  arrange- 
ment we  are  rather  at  a loss  to  conceive,  for  the 
change  cannot  be  an  undertaking  which  involves 
any  large  expenditure.  Liverpool,  however,  is 
being  compensated  in  another  way,  for  in  that 
town  receiving-offices  and  sub-post-offices  have 
been  fitted  with  enamelled  plates,  which,  being 
very  conspicuous,  are  likely  to  be  of  great  use. 

Of  course,  to  turn  to  another  part  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  number  of  letters  increased  consider- 
ably during  the  past  year,  and,  what  with  an 
increase  of  population  and  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, is  certain  to  continue  to  do  so.  For  the 
number  of  letters  shows  an  increase  of  3 7 per 
cent.,  and  that  of  post-cards  of  9 per  cent.,  the 
latter  fact  showing  how  largely  this  convenient 
system  is  employed,  for  that  9 per  cent,  means 
an  increase  of  nearly  nine  millions  and  a quarter 
of  post-cards  delivered.  The  general  increase  of  all 
sorts,  whether  cards,  letters,  or  parcels,  is  over 
58,000,000.  And  it  is  curious,  when  on  this 
Bubject,  to  note  that  the  letters  delivered  weekly 
in  London  form  rather  more  than  the  fourth  of 
all  the  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  are  more  than  thrice  as  numerous  as  the 
letters  delivered  in  Scotland.  This  gives  some 
indication  of  the  immense  quantity  of  work 
which  has  to  be  done  by  all  the  officials  in  the 
London  offices.  And  we  may  further  add,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  immensity  of  our  modern  com- 
merce, that  the  largest  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived daily  by  one  firm  is  about  3,000. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  in  connexion  with  the  Post-office  is  the 
carelessness  which  is  displayed  in  Bending 
money  or  valuables  without  taking  any  precau- 
tions by  registration  or  otherwise.  To  some 
extent  this  may  be  set  down  as  a kind  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Post-office  officials.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  under  the  regulation  which  came 
into  force  in  January,  1878,  that  undelivered 
letters  and  packets  found  to  contain  money,  or 
valuables  easily  convertible  into  money,  if  un- 
registered, are  charged  a fee  of  2d.  and  returned 
to  the  senders,  more  than  38,000  letters  or 
packets  have  been  so  returned. 

Then,  again,  we  find  that  more  than  18,000 
articles  of  different  kinds  reached  the  returned- 
letter  offices  without  covers  or  addresses,  show- 
ing, as  the  report  very  properly  points  out,  that 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  strong  wrappers  and 
for  careful  packing  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
recognised  by  the  public.  Still  more  curious  is 
it  to  observe  that  over  22,000  letters  were 
posted  during  the  past  year  without  addresses 
containing  more  than  8,000?.  worth  of  cash 
cheques,  banknotes,  bills  of  exchange,  &o 
Perhaps,  compared  with  the  vast  number  of 
letters  sent,  this  may  not  be  considered  a very 
large  proportion ; but  it  shows,  nevertheless,  that 
not  a little  carelessness  still  exists  in  the  trans- 
mission of  money  or  valuables.  And  here  we 
may  allude  to  another  fact  which  is  not  without 
direct  interest  to  ourselves,  Bince  we  gladly  I 


think  some  of  our  readers  forward  their  Builder 
to  their  friends  abroad, — and  this  is,  that  more 
than  200,000  newspapers  were  detained,  on 
account  of  some  infringement  of  the  regulations, 
which  had  been  posted  for  foreign  parts,  showing 
an  increase  of  17,000  over  the  previous  year. 

We  now  turn  for  a short  space  to  the  Tele- 
graph department.  And  here,  in  spite  of  the 
depression  in  trade,  we  find  that  there  has  been 
an  increase, — not  a very  large  one,  it  is  true, — 
in  the  number  of  messages  sent.  But  that  this 
increase  was  only  small,  somewhat  over  300,000 
messages,  may  partly,  no  doubt,  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  private  wire  business  shows 
a satisfactory  increase,  the  revenue  from  this 
source  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  more  than 
63,000?.  And  in  connexion  with  this  department 
we  note  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  process 
of  superseding  over-house  by  under-ground 
wires  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns 
has  been  continued,  and  that  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  320  miles  of  over-house  wire  had  been 
changed  to  the  other  method.  And  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that,  in  spite  of  these  and  other 
what  may  be  termed  extraordinary  expenses, 
the  net  revenue  of  this  department  amounts  to 
257,000?.  Some  day,  therefore,  we  may  possibly 
have  sixpenny  telegrams,  but  we  do  not  feel  any 
particular  desire  for  this  change.  Sixpence  is 
as  prohibitive  a charge  for  ordinary  messages 
as  Is.,  and  6d.  does  not  bring  the  telegraph  any 
nearer  the  poor,  so  that  we  doubt  if  sixpenny 
telegrams  would  be  much  real  benefit  to  the 
community,  and  they  would  probably  result  in  a 
loss  to  the  revenue.  Our  grancbildren  will  no 
doubt,  however,  see  telegrams  at  Id.  each. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

The  troubles  which  have  disturbed  the  pro- 
fessional  world  of  Paris  within  the  last  week 
threaten,  so  far  from  promising  a satisfactory 
conclusion,  to  take  even  more  serious  propor- 
tions ; animated  meetings  are  held  from  time  to 
time  by  masters  and  men  ; ultra  views  are  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides,  concessions  are  made,  but 
the  main  quarrel  continues,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  most  of  the  other  trades  on  which  the 
Fren  ch  builder  relics,  and  not  already  out  on  strike, 
threaten  to  take  this  step.  The  plumbers,  the 
bricklayers,  and  the  sawyers  have  all  demanded 
an  increase  of  wages,  while  the  joiners  have  not 
yet  resumed  work.  It  may  be  easily  conceived, 
at  this  period  of  activity,  how  the  contractors 
are  tried.  Fortunately  at  the  last  moment  the 
struggle  promises  to  slacken  in  fierceness,  and  a 
few  mutual  concessions  made  would  doubtless 
soon  bring  together  the  masters  and  men,  who 
rely,  as  we  must  all  do,  so  completely  on  each 
other’s  aid.  The  occurrence  of  the  strike  has 
led  to  the  revival  of  more  than  one  of  those 
specious  and  fair-seeming  projects  which  at  such 
times  are  invariably  brought  forward,  and  which, 
unfortunately,  only  produce  the  effect  of  widen- 
ing the  existing  distance  between  the  employers 
and  the  employed.  In  the  course  of  the  many 
meetings  held,  one  speaker,  after  a warm  appeal 
with  regard  to  the  situation  (from  the  men’s 
point  of  view),  laid  before  his  auditors  a full 
explanation  of  the  plan,  up  to  this  time  alone 
hinted  at  as  the  aim  of  the  workmen  in  their 
recent  resistance,  of  “ the  complete  abolition  of 
all  masters.”  In  the  enthusiastic  opinion  of 
“ Citizen  ” Cazelles,  the  speaker  above  referred 
to,  a writer  for  a paper  much  read  among  the 
labouring  classes,  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
the  execution  of  this  scheme.  All  that 
will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  ex- 
pounder of  this  simple  theory,  will  be  to  obtain 
from  the  whole  corporation  a small  monthly 
sum  raised  on  the  augmentation  obtained 
through  the  strike.  This  money,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  trades-committee,  would  serve 
to  open  workshops  throughout  the  capital,  and 
before  ten  years  had  passed  the  masters  would 
have  disappeared ; the  yards  and  shops  alone 
containing  brothers  at  last  enjoying  the  “ inte 
gral  product  ” of  their  labour.  The  orator, 
warming  to  his  subject,  announced  that  the 
moment  was  near  at  hand  when,  thanks  to  the 
union  of  all  the  trades-committees,  the  federa- 
tion of  all  the  corporations,  the  organisation  in 
existence  throughout  Paris  would  soon  spread, 
not  alone  to  the  provinces,  but  as  a gigantic 
network  ever  all  nations.  The  world  then 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  labourer  alone,  the 
now  poorer  classes  would  then  be  the  masters, 
and  the  masters  themselves,  rendered  a useless 
institution,  would  cease  to  exist  ! Certain 
figures  quoted  by  “ Citizen  ” Cazelles  in  support 
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his  Utopian  theories  in  reality  only  prove  the 
valae  of  association.  The  hatters  of  Paris,  by 
a weekly  subscription  of  a penny,  have  been 
able  to  collect  more  than  20,000?.  since  the  last 
war,  nine  years  ago ; and  there  are,  it  would 
appear,  only  3,000  hatters  in  Paris.  We  need 
scarcely  follow  further  the  socialist  views  that 
have  been  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
meetings.  Within  a short  time  has  been  called 
into  existence  a permanent  committee  of  aid  for 
all  present  and  future  strikes.  Whenever, 
within  the  last  generation,  similar  troubles  have 
arisen  in  France,  these  theories  made  their 
appearance,  never  to  receive  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

A short  but  suggestive  paragraph  not  long 
since  appeared  in  many  of  the  Parisian  journals, 
reproduced  without  further  comment  by  several 
English  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  within 
the  last  month  had  been  opened  a photographic 
workshop  above  the  Print-room  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  a step  taken  in  view  of  the 
preservation  by  reproduction  of  those  rare  print® 
communicated  to  the  public.  To  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  proper  conservation  and  respect 
of  all  works  of  art,  such  a step  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Library  authorities  must  doubtless 
have  appeared,  indeed,  an  advance  in  the  right 
direction;  but  to  those  familiar  with  the  quaint 
old  Print-room  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  (almost 
untouched  since  the  days  of  its  owner,  the 
dilettante  Cardinal  Mazarin,  whose  bust,  above 
which  floats  the  effective  capello  and  its  tassels,, 
occupies  a well- designed  niche  atone  end  of  the 
low-ceilinged  room),  such  an  announcement 
cannot  fail  to  have  been,  even  if  agreeable, 
somewhat  surprising.  The  ill-lighted,  and,  truth 
to  tell,  very  inadequately- Buited  room,  in  which 
are  preserved  the  precious  and  more  or  less 
familiar  treasures  of  the  Print  department,  is,, 
considering  that  Paris  is  regarded  as  the  great 
art  capital  of  the  world,  at  all  hours  strangely 
unoccupied, — a fact,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable to  the  student,  but  only  after  reflec- 
tion somewhat  puzzling.  That  wear  and  tear 
must  destroy  in  time  many  treasures  is  unques- 
tionable, but  it  may  be  said  of  the  Print-room 
of  the  French  National  Library  that  more 
injury  is  done  to  the  marvels  it  contains  by  the 
want  of  care  with  which  the  prints  are  kept 
than  by  public  reference.  We  have  ourselves- 
often  had  occasion,  in  turning  over  the  volumes 
containing  some  sources  of  reference,  to  bewail 
the  want  of  due  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
superb  impressions,  yearly  losing  their  beauty 
by  the  mere  friction  which,  as  is  known  to  all 
familiar  with  books,  sketches,  and  engravings, 
is  unavoidable,  where  care  has  not  been» 
taken  to  prevent  this.  In  the  800  volumes 
which  compose  the  priceless  collection  of  por- 
traits of  the  French  Print  Department,  more* 
than  one  fine  impression  of  some  great  work  of 
the  past,  more  than  one  masterpiece  of  the 
needle  or  the  burin,  is,  to  our  certain  knowledge, 
if  not  wasting  its  sweetness  unknown,  at  least 
daily  losing  by  friction  and  neglect  its  beauty. 
Is  it  these  treasures  that  the  Department  pro- 
! pose  to  reproduce  ? We  hope  that  such  is  the 
case.  There  exist  among  the  portrait  collection® 
of  every  museum  germs  of  artistic  skill  un- 
known to  all  but  the  very  few.  If  the  photo- 
graphic studio  recently  established  by  the* 
National  Library  is  to  aid  in  the  reproduction- 
and  popularisation,  with  the  assistance  of  the* 
publishers,  of  such  works,  and  many  more  of  the 
unfamiliar  treasures  of  the  art  of  the  past,  the 
step  taken  by  the  French  Administration  is 
additionally  worthy  the  gratitude  of  the  artistic- 
world,  and  the  suggestion  is  one  we  would 
venture  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bond  and 
Mr.  Reid,  who  have  so  often  already  shown  at 
the  British  Museum  an  earnest  deBire  to  regard 
the  wants  of  the  studious  public. 

Old  travellers  on  the  Continent  who  have 
found  Paris  during  the  last  fifty  years  no  incon- 
venient spot  to  halt  at  on  their  road  to  more 
distant  places  of  business  or  pleasure,  will  be 
surprised  and  sorry  to  hear  that  Galignani’s- 
Reading-room,  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  no  longer 
exists ; for  some  time  past  the  formerly  well- 
stocked  tables,  where  the  Builder  and  many 
other  English  artistic  and  technical  journals 
were  always  to  be  found,  have  been  gradually 
becoming  less  attractive  and  less  well-supplied 
with  literary  pabulum,  and  within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  well-remembered  room,  with  its 
comfortable  English  sea-coal  fireplace  and  well- 
arranged  lounges,  has  ceased  to  warm  and  to- 
re pose  the  weary  Britisher  or  the  impatient 
American,  the  latter  at  least  seeking  the  more- 
congenial  atmosphere  of  the  Herald  reading- 
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room  in  the  Avenue  de  l’Opera,  where  are  to  be 
found  an  enormous  mass  of  American  journals 
and  a sufficiency  of  foreign  publications  to 
satisfy  the  most  rapacious  appetite  for  news- 
paper literature.  This  reading-room  may  now 
be  said,  and  with  astonishment  must  it  be  said, 
to  be  the  only  English  reading-room  in  Paris  ; 
although  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  in  the 
obscure  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  Montmartre 
there  exists  a very  small  but  excellent  English 
reading-room,  to  which  all  strangers  are  invited 
freely  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  an  institu- 
tion but  too  little  known,  and  which  owes  its 
existence,  we  think,  and  certainly  much  of  its 
prosperity,  to  the  benevolence  and  thoughtful- 
ness of  the  late  Mr.  George  Moore,  whose  prema- 
ture death  at  Carlisle  will  long  be  remembered 
with  the  deepest  regret.  Why  does  not  some 
public  benefactor  present  to  Paris  an  institution 
like  that  of  the  princely  Stampalia  Querini  at 
Venice,  which,  strangely  enough,  is  without 
question  the  finest  public  reading-room  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  the  Cooper  Institute  at 
New  York,  which,  owing  to  the  benevolent 
liberality  of  its  founder,  possesses  certain 
popular  elements  that  to  the  fastidious  reader 
form  an  objection?  But  the  Blight  difficulty 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  public  entering  the 
Venice  readiDg-room,  and  the  excessive  comfort 
to  be  met  with  when  that  difficulty  is  removed, 
■establish  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Euro- 
pean library. 


ART  IN  DALSTON. 

The  small  and  rather  dreary  streets  of 
Dalston  are  scarcely  the  places  where  one  would 
go  in  search  of  an  art  collection.  For  when  one 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  the  locality  alights 
from  the  train  at  Dalston  Junction,  he  appears 
to  be  very  far  from  anything  which  savours 
of  “ sweetness  and  light.”  But  a short  time  ago 
■circumstances  led  ns  to  pay  a visit  to  this 
locality  to  look  at  some  works  of  art  belonging 
>to  an  enthusiastic  collector.  Mr.  O'Connell,  the 
-gentleman  in  question,  possesses  a considerable 
number  of  charming  drawings  by  the  old 
masters,  and  many  valuable  prints.  He  is  also 
the  fortunate  owner  of  some  excellent  pictures. 
These  he  ascribes  to  the  great  Italian  masters, 
and  has  spent  half  a lifetime  in  their  identifica- 
tion. This  publication  is  not,  however,  the 
place  in  which  to  enter  into  elaborate  discus- 
-sions  of  the  pros,  an  1 cons  of  the  identity  of  any 
particular  works  of  art.  In  mentioning  some  of 
Mr.  O'Connell’s  pictures,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  we  are  only  giving  his 
account  of  their  history,  and  are  offering  no 
opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  upon  the  absolute 
genuineness  of  eachwjrkof  art,  which  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  done  in  our  limited  space.  The 
most  noteworthy  of  the  pictures  which  we  had 
recently  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  was  “St. 
Jerome  praying  in  the  Wilderness,”  ascribed  to 
Michelangelo.  Whether  the  great  Florentine 
was  or  was  not  the  painter  of  this  picture,  there 
ean  be  no  question  that  it  is  an  uncommonly 
fine  work;  it  is  on  panel,  in  tempera,  12  in. 
high  and  16  in.  wide.  On  the  back  is  an  extract 
from  a catalogue  in  which  it  is  ascribed  to 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  extract,  there  is  very 
little  doubt,  is  from  the  catalogue . of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
■brought  many  fine  works  to  this  country. 
No.  45  in  the  catalogue  of  Lucien  Bonaparte's 
•collection  is  described  in  language  very 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  present  picture  is 
mentioned  (Buchanan’s  “ Memoirs  of  Painting,” 
vol.  ii.,  p.  272).  It  is  also  noticeable,  as  Mr. 
'O’Connell  points  out,  that  the  drawing  lent  by 
Mr.  W.  Russell  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in 
1877-78,  No.  667,  was  a study  of  an  arm, 
'by  Michelangelo,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
saint  in  thi3  picture.  “ Finally,”  says  Mr. 
■O’Connell,  in  his  description  of  the  work,  “ at 
the  bottom  of  the  stump  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  hat  is  placed  the  letters  M.  B.  are  to  be 
seen,  but  the  M.  is  a little  obliterated.”  St. 
•Jerome  kneels  in  the  centre,  intently  praying, 
whilst  a book  lies  on  the  ground  before  him,  and 
•a  lion  is  killing  a bear  behind  him.  Another 
■most  noticeable  work  is  a portrait  ascribed  to 
Raffaelle,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  poet 
Antonio  Tebaldeo.  Again,  we  may  say  in  refer- 
■ence  to  this  picture  that,  genuine  Raffaelle  or 
not,  it  is  an  exceedingly  fine  work.  “ The  face  is 
seen  in  three-quarter  view,  looking  to  the  left  of 
■the  spectator  ” (we  quote  from  Mr.  O'Connell’s 
■description) ; “ he  is  dressed  in  a black  vest, 
(having  lines  of  a darker  colour  or  of  braid  about 


the  shoulders,  similar  to  what  is  seen  in 
Raffaelle’s  own  portrait  at  Florence.  His 
beard  and  moustache  are  dark,  long,  and  close, 
the  imperial  alone  showing  a slight  tinge  of  grey. 
On  his  head  is  placed  a round  velvet  cap,  also 
striped  with  black  bands.  This  cap  being 
placed  a little  on  one  side,  discloses  an  ample 
forehead.  A frill  about  1*  in.  wide  surrounds 
the  neck  ; a little  to  the  right  of  the  left  temple 
the  letters  R.  S.  V.  are  faintly  visible,  and  in 
one  of  the  loops  of  the  frill  the  date  A.D. 
MDXV.  is  seen.  The  background  is  of  a deep 
olive  colour.”  We  would  also  mention  a painting 
ascribed  to  Titian,  in  very  excellent  preservation, 
which  Mr.  O’Connell  states  was  found  behind 
another  picture  some  twenty  years  ago  ; the 
colouring  is  thoroughly  in  Titian’s  manner,  and 
the  picture  represents  the  Centaur  and  Dejanira. 
This  work  is  2 ft.  3 in.  high  and  1 ft.  9 k in- 
wide,  and  we  may  repeat  in  regard  to  it 
that,  true  Titian  or  not,  it  has  all  his  attributes, 
and  is  an  excellent  work  of  art.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  notice  some  other  of 
Mr.  O’Connell’s  possessions,  and  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  evidence  which  he  has 
collected  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of 
these  works,  had  space  and  leisure  allowed 
it.  And  we  must  express  a hope  that 
these  works  will  find  their  way  to  some  more 
accessible  spot  than  Dalston,  and  be  thoroughly 
criticised  by  those  who  have  both  the  time  and 
the  knowledge  so  to  do.  But  any  lover  of  art 
will  expend  a pleasant  hour  or  two  in  visiting 
Mr.  O'Connell’s  collection.  His  address  is 
No.  6,  Laurel-street,  Dalston. 


THE  FORESTS  OF  THE  NORTH.* 

I.v  addition  to  the  fir  and  the  pine,  which  of 
course  form  the  bulk  of  Norwegian  forest 
growth,  there  is  the  birch  ( Betula  odorata), 
which  in  West  Fiumark  is  found  in  considerable 
tracts,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  amongst  the  clearings  of  the  pine  and 
fir  woods.  The  limit  of  elevation,  as  far  as  its 
geographical  distribution  goes,  is  about  1,101 
metres  (l  miitre  = lT\j  yard)  in  Southern 
Norway,  600  to 700  metres  iuTrondhjem  district, 
and  from  300  to  400  in  Finmark.  It  is  a pretty 
and  well-grown  tree,  and  is  frequently  met  with 
growing  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  to  70  ft.,  and 
with  a diameter  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  at  its  base. 
A good  deal  of  birch  wood  is  used  as  fuel,  but 
it  is  a useful  wood  for  cabinet-makers,  and  its 
outer  bark  is  of  value  in  many  industrial 
occupations.  The  birch  tree  adds  much  to  the 
scenic  effects  of  the  forest,  with  its  long  drooping 
clusters  of  branches,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  ornaments  to  a Norwegian  valley. 
Some  of  the  birch  groups,  indeed,  have  quite  a 
celebrity  throughout  the  country  for  their 
beauty,  and  not  only  their  owners,  but  the  whole 
of  the  population  of  the  district,  regard  them 
with  pride,  naming  them  according  to  their 
fancy.  There  is  a magnificent  specimen  of 
birch  called  the  “ Holsbirk  ” on  the  property  of 
Hoi,  in  Rennebu,  in  the  prefecture  of  Southern 
Trondhjem.  It  is  68  ft.  in  height,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  5 ft.  at  4 ft.  above  the  ground. 
Any  sacrilegious  person  who  attempted  to 
destroy  or  damage  “Holsbirk”  would  have  a! 
bad  time  of  it  amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  i 
neighbourhood. 

The  other  trees  which  help  to  make  up  a 
Norwegian  forest,  will  not  need  much  descrip-  | 
tion.  The  alder  (Alnus  incana)  is  found  at 
about  the  3ame  limits  of  growth  as  the  birch, 
and  is  met  with  pretty  frequently  as  far  north 
as  West  Finmark,  attaining  a height  of  about 
60  ft.,  with  a diameter  averaging  1 ft.  The 
variety  of  alder  known  as  Alnus  glutinosa  is  very 
much  scarcer,  and  is  principally  found  in  the 
valleys  by  the  side  of  the  streams,  where  the 
ground  is  rather  damp.  It  is  never  seen  above 
the  altitude  of  250  to  300  metres.  The  beech 
(Fagus  sylvatica)  never  grows  wild  beyond  6 L° 
lat.,  but  when  planted  and  looked  after,  it  is 
found  as  far  north  as  69°,  at  Stegen  in  Nordland, 
and  also  at  Trondhjem  (63°  26’),  where  it  does 
very  well.  In  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude 
it  forms  small  forest  groups  atTonsberg,  Larvik, 
and  Aren  dal,  and  further  north  at  Bergen  and 
Saeim.  This  is  probably  the  most  northerly  wild 
birch  wood  in  the  world.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  oaks  that  grow  in  Norway,  those 
with  sessile  glands  and  the  pedunculated  oaks, 
the  latter  in  small  forest  groups  on  the  coast 
between  Arendal  and  Flekkefjord.  It  ascends 
as  far  north  as  63°  in  a wild  state,  bat  when 
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planted  flourishes  at  66°.  The  hazel  ( Corylvs 
Avellana)  grows  wild  on  the  low  grounds  to  the 
south  of  Trondhjemfiord,  but  north  of  that 
it  is  rare,  though  occasionally  found  as  far  as 
Stegen  (68°),  where  its  fruit  ripens.  The  elm 
( Ulmus-montana ) is  met  with  up  to  67°,  but  as 
a rule  never  at  an  elevation  higher  than  500  to 
600  metres  above  the  sea.  It  is  an  isolated  tree, 
growing  to  90  ft.  or  more  ; and  the  only  example 
of  an  elm  wood  is  at  Solvorn,  near  one  of  the 
inland  arms  of  the  Sognefiord. 

The  willow  (Salix  caprea)  has  a much  more 
extensive  range,  and  is  found  even  above  the 
limits  of  the  growth  of  the  fir,  as  far  north  as 
Hammerfest  (70°  37'),  though  only  in  the  condi- 
tion of  bushes.  But  at  Alten  in  Finmark  (70°) 
it  attains  the  height  of  26  ft.  and  1 ft.  3 in.  in 
diameter.  The  poplar  ( Populus  tremula)  has  an 
equally  wide  range,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Norway  is  met  with,  though  in  rather  a stunted 
growth,  at  the  height  of  900  metres  above  the 
sea.  But  while  in  the  low  country  it  is  60  ft. 
high,  it  is  little  more  than  half  of  that  at  Alten 
(70°).  The  ash  ( Fraxinus  excelsior ),  when  wild, 
is  not  found  further  north  than  Molde  in 
Romsdaal  (62°  44'),  bat  as  a cultivated  tree  it 
flourishes  even  as  far  as  the  polar  circle.  The 
lime  (Tilia  parvifolia ) has  a somewhat  higher 
range  (62°)  on  the  west  coast  to  what  it  has  on 
the  eastern  border,  where  it  is  one  degree  less. 
Cultivated,  however,  it  reaches  as  far  as  Stegen 
(67°  56').  The  mountain  aBh  ( Sorbus  aucuparia ) 
is  common  throughout  the  whole  of  Norway, 
and  in  ordinary  summers  it  ripens  well.  With 
its  pretty  bunches  of  red  berries,  which  attract; 
multitudes  of  birds,  it  gives  great  colour  and 
warmth  to  the  hill-sides  in  winter. 

Amongst  the  smaller  class  of  trees  which 
flourish  in  Norway  may  be  mentioned  the 
juniper  ( Jv/niperus  communis),  generally  met 
with  as  a shrub,  but  occasionally,  as  at  Selbo, 
in  South  Trondhjem,  attaining  the  dignity  and 
proportions  of  a small  tree  of  36  ft.  high. 
It  grows  everywhere,  even  as  far  as  the  North 
Cape,  exceeding  the  birch  in  this  respect ; but 
it  requires  a dry  and  the  poorest  of  soils.  Of 
osiers,  there  are  nearly  twenty  varieties  in 
Norway,  as  wild  shrubs,  growing  at  a con- 
siderable elevation  on  the  mountains,  and 
especially  in  a damp,  boggy  locality.  The  wild 
apple  ( Pyrus  malus)  is  met  with  every  here  and 
there  as  far  north  as  the  island  of  Yterd  in 
Trondhjemfiord  (63°  49'),  though  never  more 
than  500  metres  above  the  sea.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  wild  cherry-tree  ( Prunus  avium  and 
P.  padus),  the  former  rather  localised,  and  found 
principally  in  small  woods  at  the  head  of  the 
Sognefiord,  while  the  latter  is  much  more 
common  and  has  a wider  range,  ripening  as  far 
north  as  Tanaels,  in  East  Finmark  (70°  20'). 
Besides  these  are  the  sloe  ( Prunus  spinosa),  grow- 
ing up  to  60°;  the  barberry  ( Berberis  vulgaris), 
which  extends  four  degrees  farther  north  ; the 
wild  currants  ( Ribes  grossularia  and  R.  rubrum), 
the  latter  flourishing  under  the  same  conditions 
and  limit  as  the  fir  ; the  wild  raspberry  (Rubi'S 
idccus),  very  common  as  far  north  a9  Finmark  ; 
I aud  the  blackberry,  the  only  wild  fruit  in 
Norway  which  is  looked  upon  as  a property, 
and  which  in  Tromso  and  Finmark  is  a source 
of  considerable  revenue.  Although  not  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  timber,  it  is  fair  to 
mention  the  numerous  varieties  of  bilberry  or 
whortleberry,  and  of  cranborry  ( vaccinium ), 
which  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  form  such 
an  agreeable  addition  to  our  culinary  resources. 


Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. — 

The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  17th  ult.  at  the  Rooms 
of  the  Social  Science  Association,  Adam-ttreet, 
Adelphi,  when  the  new  president,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Bristowe,  M.D.,  took  the  chair,  and  delivered 
his  inaugural  address.  Premising  that  the  pre- 
vention of  diseases  and  injuries  had  far  higher 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  a science  and  to  the 
gratitude  of  maokind  than  mere  curative  or 
palliative  treatment  of  diseases  or  injuries  which 
had  already  accrued,  and  admitting  that  for 
many  diseases  there  were  remedies  which,  if 
judiciously  applied,  were  of  inestimable  value, 
he  said  he  was  satisfied  that  many  afflictions 
which  they  professed  to  cure,  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  definite  rules  were  laid  down  in 
books,  ran  their  allotted  course  in  spite  of  all 
their  remedies,  and  that  in  a large  proportion  of 
cases  all  their  nicely-balanced  combinations  of 
drugs  which  they  administered  in  the  form  of 
pills  aud  potions  might,  for  any  good  they  did, 
as  well  be  thrown  to  the  dogs. 
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LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS, 

Leicester  has  endowed  itself  with  commo- 
dious Municipal  Buildings,  designed  in  the 
L so-called  Queen  Anne  style.  We  give  a view 
of  the  exterior. 

The  chief  entrance,  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ng,  is  effective.  On  the  iron  railed  gate  the 
inns  of  the  borough  are  placed  upon  shields, 
'n  the  arch  overhead,  which  is  richly  carved,  is 
;he  Latin  inscription,  “ Nisi  Dominus  cedificaverit 
. iom'trn  frustra  laboraverunt  qui  cedificanteam.” 
Ibove  this,  and  stretching  along  several  windows 
ra  the  first-floor,  is  a balcony  supported  by 
: nassive  stone  brackets.  On  the  gable  of  the 
window  in  the  top  story,  above  the  doorway, 

! ihe  borough  arms  are  repeated,  the  shield 
P oearing  the  rose  being  picked  out  in  oolourd, 

■ while  a stone  griffin  surmounts  the  window  as  a 
.Ijinial.  A carved  Btone  cornice  runs  round  the 
miecond  story.  The  memorial-stone  occupies  a 
iptonspicuous  position  in  the  front  of  the  building, 

I tnd  bears  in  coloured  letters  on  a gilt  ground 
in  inscription,  stating  that  the  stone  was  laid  by 
UdermanWilliam  Kempson,  Mayor  of  Leicester.” 
i ill  the  external  doors  of  the  building  proper 
xe  of  wainscot  oak,  heavily  moulded, 
til  Internally,  the  rooms  and  accommodation  for 
i he  Courts,  the  Council,  the  School  Board,  and 
iv  he  various  officials  connected  with  them  are 
jiipacious  and  lofty. 

9il  The  length  of  the  building  is  216  ft.,  by  118  ft. 
,yide,  and  its  height  varies  from  58  ft.  to  80  ft. 

0 .’he  clock-tower  rises  145  ft.  from  the  ground, 
nd  the  clock-dials  are  22  ft.  in  circumference. 

b ’he  chief  entrance  to  the  basement  is  from  the 
. ront.  On  the  basement  and  along  the  corridor 
dire  thirteen  cells,  eight  for  males  and  five  for 

1 jmales,  and  close  by  is  the  police  muster-room, 
r I'hich  measures  56  ft.  by  32  ft.  At  the  Bishop- 
Jsreet  Bide  are  cellars  for  coal  and  wood,  and  on 
i)i  ie  side  facing  the  new  street  is  an  apartment 
ii  l>r  the  heating  apparatus,  of  which  there  are 
, oree,  by  Bacon,  on  the  high-pressure  principle, 

']  ad  pipes  communicating  with  these  run  all 
garough  the  building.  From  the  police-6tation 
entrance  are  approached  the  waiting-room,  the 
sparge  office,  clerk’s  office,  detectives’,  in- 
iObectors’,  and  inspectors  of  nnisauces’  rooms, 
i id  lavatories,  and  on  the  right  of  the  corridor 
c strong-room,  a police  Btore-room,  a parlour, 
isitchen,  pantry,  and  two  bedrooms  for  the  hall- 
Tueper. 

i On  the  ground-floor,  starting  from  the  muni- 
' pal  entrance,  in  Horsefair-street,  the  borough 
npcountant’s  private  office  is  first  reached,  and 
lijsxt  in  order  are  his  general  offices,  the  rate- 

erks’  office,  the  municipal  stairs,  the  male 
itnesses’  room,  the  hall-keeper’s  apartments, 

ii  iid  the  public  entrance  from  the  new  street, 
aen  come  the  female  witnesses’  room,  the  law 

niitrance,  the  barristers’  robing-room,  the  ma<ri- 
rates’  room,  and  lavatories.  At  the  Bishop- 
reet  end  are  two  rooms  for  the  magistrates’ 
erks,  and  an  office  for  the  head  constable, 
i bile  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a door  leading 
Mr.  Farndale’s  residence.  Returning  along 
e corridor  there  is  the  jury  retiring-room, 
e judges’  retiring-room,  and  the  principal 
. jrough  or  Crown  Court.  Passing  the  public 
ill  is  the  second  or  Nisi  Prius  Court,  and  judges’ 
tiring-room  ; a strong-room,  directly  over  that 
: the  basement ; adjoining  is  a convenient  room 
r the  payment  of  wages  to  borough  workmen 
d for  other  money  transactions;  then  there  are 
vatories  and  the  general  committee-room, 
lere  are  also  in  this  corridor  the  private  and 
moral  offices  of  the  borough  surveyor,  the 
rveyor’s  waiting-offices,  the  councillors’  pri- 
te  stairs,  borough  surveyor’s  plan-room,  and 
0 municipal  entrance. 

At  the  back  of  the  building,  in  Bowling- 
een-street,  is  the  large  parade-ground  for  the 
lice,  measuring  120  ft.  by  48  ft. ; and  at  the 
shop-street  end  is  the  residence  of  the  chief 
nstable,  Mr.  Famdale,  consisting  of  four 
oms  on  the  ground- floor  and  six  bed-rooms 
the  second-floor.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
rd  is  the  fire-brigade  station,  where  accom- 
Ddation  has  been  provided  for  the  engines  and 
aer  apparatus  belonging  to  the  brigade.  Pro- 
lion has  also  been  made  for  the  drying  of 
e hose,  the  cleaning  of  the  engines,  &c.  Over 
10  engine-house  is  a commodious  dwelling- 
use  for  Mr.  Johnson,  the  superintendent, 
iioh  in  cases  of  fire  occurring  will  be  found 
iry  convenient. 


On  the  first-floor,  at  the  Horsefair-street  end, 
are  the  council  chamber,  the  mayor’s  parlour 
and  private  room,  and  a vestibule  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor.  On  the  right  are  the  councillors’ 
retiring-room,  office  and  strong-room  for  the 
use  of  the  town  clerk,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
grand. jury  gallery  in  the  principal  Borough 
Court.  On  this  floor  too  are  the  School  Board 
board-room,  committee-room,  and  School  Board 
clerk’s  offices,  with  cloak-room  and  lavatory, 
grand-jury  stairs,  grand-jury  room,  witnesses’ 
room,  School  Board  inspectors’  room,  the  muni- 
cipal stairs,  town  clerk’s  general  and  private 
offices,  the  second-floor  staircase,  lavatories,  and 
the  councillors’  private  staircase. 

On  the  top  floor  is  a large  club-room  mea- 
suring 68  ft.  by  32  ft,  with  a retiring-room  at 
one  end. 

The  whole  building  is  of  Suffolk  brick  with 
Ketton  stone  dressings  externally,  while  the 
internal  stonework,  with  the  exception  of  the 
staircases,  is  of  Caen  stone,  most  of  it  being 
heavily  moulded  and  richly  carved.  The  stair- 
cases are  of  Yorkshire  stone,  the  balustrades 
and  newels  hatched  with  gold  and  surmounted 
by  a handrail  of  polished  brass. 

By  far  the  finest  room  in  the  building  is  the 
council  chamber,  the  public  entrance  to  which 
is  in  Horsefair-street.  It  measures  56  ft.  by 
32  ft.  The  ceiling  is  of  a semicircular  form, 
and  is  the  finest  piece  of  plaster-work  in  the 
building.  Within  moulded  panels  are  the 
borough  arms,  and  these  are  relieved  and 
divided  by  other  panels  of  various  shapes,  floral 
scrolls  and  devices.  On  a raised  dais  in  two 
divisions,  one  a little  lower  than  the  other, 
are  the  chairs  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
In  front  of  the  chairs  on  both  divisions 
of  this  platform,  polished  turned  brass  rails, 
crescent  shaped,  with  writing  desks  on  top,  are 
placed.  The  town  clerk’s  table  is  in  the  centre 
of  this  platform.  In  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
are  the  benchos  for  the  councillors,  five  in 
number  ; they  are  crescent-shaped,  stuffed,  and 
covered  with  Russia  leather.  Behind  these,  and 
a step  above  them,  is  the  space  reserved  for  the 
public.  At  the  top  of  the  room,  and  above  the 
mayor’s  chair,  are  the  national  arms,  with  the 
motto  “ Semper  eadem,”  which  has  so  long 
occupied  the  same  place  in  the  old  Guildhall. 
At  this  end  also  are  the  portraits  of  Wm. 
Heyricke,  M.P.  for  Leicester  1600,  1605,  1620, 
a goldsmith  and  citizen  of  London,  and  of 
Robert  Heyricke,  mayor  of  Leicester  1584, 1593, 
1605,  M.P.  for  Leicester  1588.  The  portraits  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  Hastings 
Hungerford,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  which 
were  also  in  the  old  Town-hall,  have  been  trans- 
ferred along  with  the  others  to  this  room.  In 
the  right-hand  wall  of  the  room,  looking  from 
the  top,  is  the  fireplace,  which  is  a special 
feature  in  the  room.  The  jambs  are  of  rouge 
marble,  the  cheeks  or  sides  of  coloured  tiles, 
the  hearth  of  brick-ojloured  tiles,  and  the  fender 
of  black  marble.  We  give  a view  of  the  original 
design  for  this  room,  the  arrangement  of  which 
has  been  a little  altered  in  the  execution. 

Above  the  fireplaoe,  in  an  elaborately-carved 
wainscot-oak  frame,  so  made  as  to  run  into  and 
appear  part  of  the  mantelpiece,  is  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  T.  Paget,  with  the  following  inscription 
cut  in  antique  letters  on  the  frame  : — “ Thomas 
Paget,  of  Humberstone,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Leices- 
tershire, 1834 — 1832.  First  Mayor  of  Leicester 
under  the  Municipal  Act,  1836,  1837.”  Close 
beside  the  fireplace,  on  the  same  side,  are  the 
seats  of  the  reporters.  On  the  left-hand  wall 
of  the  room  are  four  windows,  and  at  the  further 
end  two,  all  of  which  are  of  Btained  glass, 
and  bear  the  names  of  the  mayors  elected 
since  1836.  The  windows  are  10  ft.  high  by 
about  5 ft.  broad.  The  woodwork  of  the 
room  is  of  wainscot-oak,  and  it  is  finished 
in  a highly  artistic  manner.  The  dado, 
lower  part  of  the  wall,  rises  10  ft.  from 
the  floor,  and  is  panelled  throughout.  There 
is  a 2 ft.  margin  of  oak  round  the  floor,  and 
in  the  recesses  of  the  windows  are  coils  of 
the  pipes  fer  heating  the  building,  which  will 
be  covered  with  brass  trellis  work-  The  doors 
are  richly  carved.  On  the  one  at  the  public 
entrance  is  the  motto,  “ Pro  rege,  lege,  et 
grege,”  and  on  the  door  from  the  mayor’s 
parlour  into  the  council-chamber,  “Salus  populi 
suprema  est  lex.”  The  gas-fittings  consist  of 
two  gaseliers,  having  two  rows  of  lights  each, 
five  in  a circle.  Entrance  can  be  had  to  the 
council-chamber  from  the  mayor’s  parlour  and 
mayor’s  private  room.  The  former  of  these  is 
a very  handsome,  lofty,  and  well-lighted  apart- 
ment. The  walls  are  covered  with  a gilded 


paper,  the  dado  with  embossed  leather.  The 
most  noticeable  thing  in  the  room  is  the  massive 
polished  walnut  mantelpiece,  and  roomy  fire- 
place. On  one  side  of  the  mantelpiece  is  the 
motto,  “ God  Speed  the  R'ght  ” ; on  the  other, 
“Truth  is  Great,  and  will  prevail.”  Here  is  the 
portrait  of  John  Biggs,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Leicester 
1856  to  1862,  mayor  of  Leicester  in  the  years 
1840,  1847,  1855.  The  general  committee-room 
is  spacious  and  well  lighted,  though  the  view 
from  the  windows  is  greatly  blocked  by  the 
erection  of  the  fire-brigade  station.  The  ceiling 
is  deal,  heavily  moulded,  with  plaster  panels. 
The  walls  are  size-coloured  a bright  yellow, — 
and  might  be  improved  were  they  toned  down  a 
little, — the  dado  is  of  a darker  colour.  An  oak 
margin  of  2 ft.  also  runs  round  the  floor,  which 
will  be,  like  all  the  other  public  rooms,  laid  with 
Brussels  carpets.  The  fireplaoe  is  of  St.  Ann’s 
marble,  and  the  mantelpiece  of  walnut,  with 
mirrors  at  each  side.  The  Crown  or  Borough 
Court  measures  36  ft.  by  58  ft.  It  is  sub- 
stantially and  tastefully  fitted  up  in  wainscot- 
oak.  The  bench  is  roomy,  the  accommodation 
abundant,  and  all  proper  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  judges  and  magistrates.  On 
the  right  of  the  judge  is  the  gallery,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  ornamented  with  embossed 
gilded  leather.  Underneath  the  gallery  is  a 
sort  of  recess,  partitioned  off  half  way  up  from 
the  court,  for  the  convenience  of  barristers  and 
their  clients,  for  messengers,  &c.  The  windows 
are  in  small  squares  fixed  in  lead,  and  the  venti- 
lation is  assisted  by  the  upper  parts  of  them 
being  made  movable.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
court  and  near  the  ceiling  is  a bull’s-eye  win- 
dow of  stained  glass.  The  accommodation  for 
counsel,  jury,  and  reporters  is  amply  sufficient, 
but  the  space  reserved  for  the  public  is  not  bo 
large  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  dock 
for  the  prisoners  is  right  in  front  of  the  benoh, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a polished  brass  railing. 
On  the  right  hand  is  the  witness-box,  on  toe 
left  the  seats  for  the  jury  and  reporters.  The 
cells  in  the  basement,  as  well  as  two  provisional 
cells  on  the  ground-floor,  communicate  with  the 
courts  by  a flight  of  stairs.  The  public  hall,  for 
the  convenience  of  parties  waiting  on  the  courts 
and  by  which  the  public  obtain  access  to  them, 
measures  34  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  is  very  lofty.  At 
tbe  end  facing  Bowling-green-street,  there  are 
three  stained-glass  windows,  divided  in  the 
centre  by  stone  mullions.  The  window  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  a representation  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  right  hand 
resting  on  his  side  and  his  left  upon  his  shield. 
The  corridors  are  8 ft.  wide,  arched,  and  the 
ground-floor  is  of  a mosaic  pattern,  made  of 
8 mall  stones  prepared  by  the  female  con- 
victs in  Woking  prison.  In  each  corridor  a 
hydrant  is  placed,  to  which  hose  can  readily  be 
attached  in  case  of  fire  breaking  out.  The  cells 
are  9 ft.  by  6 ft.,  and  are  lofty  and  well  venti- 
lated. 

The  architect  of  the  building  was  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hames  ; the  contractor,  Mr.  Brass,  of  Londoci. 
The  plaster  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Morrell, 
Leicester,  and  the  general  furnishing  of  the 
several  offioes  to  Mr.  Gillow,  London.  The- 
benches  in  the  council  chamber,  the  carpenter- 
ing, &c.,  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Christie, 
London  ; the  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  London.  Messrs.  Richardson, 
Ellson,  & Co.,  Southwark,  London,  did  the 
internal  gasfittiugs ; the  outside  lamps  and 
other  requisites  in  the  lighting  department  not 
connected  with  the  interior  having  been  supplied 
and  fitted  up  by  Mr.  F.  Webb,  Leicester.  The 
bells  for  the  clock-tower  were  cast  by  Messrs. 
Mears  & Stainbank,  London.  The  hour-bell  is 
21  cwt.,  note  E ; 4th  quarter  bell,  7 cwt. ; 3rd 
quarter  bell,  4£  cwt. ; 2nd  quarter  bell,  4 cwt.  ; 
1st  quarter  bell,  3i  cwt.  On  one  side  is  a 
representation  of  the  town’s  arms,  with  the 
following  names  underneath : — C.  Harding, 
mayor  ; Mr.  Millican,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee;  J.  Storey,  town  clerk;  A.D.  1875; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  F.  J.  Hames,  architect ; 

E.  T.  LoBeby ; and  the  names  of  the  founders 
round  the  crown  of  the  bells.  The  clock  in  the 
tower  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Loseby,  Lei- 
cester. Mr.  I.  Pearce  was  foreman  of  the  works 
for  Messrs.  Brass,  and  Mr.  Vickers  has  aoted  as 
clerk  of  works  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 

The  total  cost  may  be  called  51,000i.,  in- 
cluding furniture. 

Mr.  Hames  has  laid  out  ornamental  grounds 
in  front  of  the  building,  and  a handsome  east- 
iron  fountain  from  his  design  has  been  erected 
there.  The  fountain  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hart, 
the  high  bailiff. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  AN  AECHITECT* 

Yitbuvius  treats  of  the  education  of  an  archi- 
tect, and  sets  forth  the  qualifications  in  a concise 
and  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  them,  as  they  have  often  been  alluded  to, 
and  are  well  known. 

The  student  Bhould  produce  certificates  of 
having  received  at  college  or  academy  a liberal 
■education. 

Professor  Cockerell  considered  that  a liberal 
education  was  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
study  of  architecture ; and  above  all,  the  student 
should  possess  a sincere  and  ardent  love  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  And  next  to  nature,  the 
great  authors  whose  works  had  received  the 
■sanction  and  approval  of  bygone  ages  were  to  be 
carefully  studied.) 

Handicraft  with  the  workman’s  tools,  and 
mastery  with  the  penoil,  are  essential  to  the 
architect ; some  of  the  most  able  architects  had 
passed  a year  at  the  carpenter’s  bench.  An 
architect  without  a practical  knowledge  of  his 
profession  is  to  be  pitied,  as  his  knowledge  and 
genius  will  avail  him  but  little.  A practical 
knowledge  enables  him  to  see  that  his  works  are 
■executed  with  integrity.  Cicero  reminds  us  that 
the  main  end  of  building  is  lodging,  and  other 
necessary  uses  of  a house;  and  therefore  the 
draught  or  contrivance  of  it  should  be  suited 
accordingly. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  remark  that  “architecture 
can  want  no  commendation  where  there  are 
■noble  men  or  noble  mindB”  is  very  significant, 
.as  the  sentence  embodies  that  which  has  been 
enforced  by  the  earliest  philosophers  and  writers. 
Cicero  says  all  handicraftsmen  have  but  a mean 
•sort  of  calling,  and  all  those  trades  are  pitiful 
and  low  that  purvey  and  cater  for  the  satisfying 
men’s  pleasures, — fishmongers,  butchers,  cooks, 
perfumers,  dancing-masters,  &c. ; but  arts  that 
have  knowledge  and  skill  in  them,  such  as 
architecture,  or  the  instruction  and  education  of 
youth,  are  very  creditable  and  commendable  in 
those  whose  rank  and  condition  are  suited  for 
such  employments. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Cicero,  it  will  be 
observed,  concur;  the  former  requires  noble 
minds  for  the  study  of  architecture,  and  the 
latter  commends  architecture  only  to  those 
whose  rank  and  condition  are  suited  for  such 
employment.  This  clearly  proves  the  folly 
of  young  men  entering  the  profession  of  an 
architect  without  a certainty  of  300J.  a year,  at 
least  until  they  have  obtained  a permanent 
footing.  Addison  was  sometimes  very  much 
troubled  when  he  reflected  upon  the  three  great 
professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic;  how 
they  are  each  of  them  overburdened  with  prac- 
titioners, and  filled  with  multitudes  of  ingenious 
gentlemen  that  starve  one  another. 

The  dignity  of  the  profession  onght  to  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity.  If  the  mere  acqui- 
sition of  money  is  to  be  the  grand  object  of  a 
professional  life,  then  any  lucrative  trade  ranks 
in  importance  the  same.  On  this  subject 
Vitruvius  gives  a caution.  He  says  that  an 
■architect  should  be  above  meanness  in  his  deal- 
ings, and,  what  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
prevent  avarice  gaining  an  ascendancy  over 
him;  he  should  not  be  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  filling  his  coffers,  nor  with  the  desire 
of  grasping  everything  in  the  shape  of  gain. 
The  Institute  of  Architects  very  properly  have 
-enacted  that  the  members  shall  not  measure, 
value,  or  estimate  any  works  for  any  building 
artificer,  or  receive  any  pecuniary  consideration 
or  emolument  from  any  builder  or  other  trades- 
man, whose  works  they  have  to  superintend. 
The  architect  and  surveyor  can  no  more  be 
coupled,  than  the  sculptor  and  marble  mason. 

In  early  times  the  Greeks  raised  no  objection 
to  the  public  discussing  matters  connected  with 
the  government,  but  that  which  pertained  to 
art.  Plato  informs  us,  “ When  it  is  necessary 
to  settle  anything  respecting  architecture,  the 
architects  are  sent  for  and  consulted  about  the 
buildings;  and  so  with  all  other  things  which  they 
L,hiok  can  be  taught  and  learnt.”  The  Greeks  also 
considered  that  an  architect  should  be  paid  for 
his  advice  ; Socrates  eavs,  “ It  is  not  at  all  dis- 
graceful  to  take  money  for  giving  advice  about 
architecture  or  other  arts.”  Nowadays  an 
architect  is  seldom  recompensed  for  his  advice. 

Architects  of  the  present  day  are  more 
captivated  with  what  is  brilliant  than  with  what 
■is  solid,  and  prefer  splendid  negligence  to 
laborious  exactness.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  labour  is  necessary  to  excellence.  Natural 
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historians  assert  that  whatever  is  formed  for 
long  duration  arrives  slowly  at  its  maturity. 
Thus  the  firmest  timber  is  of  tardy  growth,  and 
animals  generally  exceed  each  other  in  longevity 
in  proportion  to  the  time  between  their  concep- 
tion and  their  birth.  The  same  observation  has 
been  extended  to  the  offspring  of  the  mind,  for, 
as  Shakspere  says, — 

“Time  will  perfect 
A lab'ring  thought." 

Hasty  compositions,  however  they  please  at 
first  by  flowery  luxuriance,  and  spread  in  the 
sunshine  of  temporary  favour,  can  seldom 
endure  the  change  of  seasons,  but  perish  at  the 
first  blast  of  criticism  or  frost  of  neglect. 
When  Apelles  was  reproached  with  the  paucity 
of  his  productions,  and  the  incessant  attention 
with  which  he  retouched  his  pieces,  he  con- 
descended to  make  no  other  answer  than  that 
he  painted  for  perpetuity. 

The  progress  of  many  young  men  of  genius 
has  been  impeded  by  altering  the  Classic  and 
Mediaeval  architecture  to  their  vague  and  un- 
certain ideas  of  beauty,  instead  of  more  closely 
adhering  to  the  original  models.  The  young 
architect  having  become  fully  versed  in  the  rudi- 
ments, laws,  and  spirit  of  ancient  architecture, 
should  collect  specimens,  and  amass  a stock  of 
ideas,  to  be  combined  and  varied  as  occasion 
may  require.  Having  made  himself  master  of 
all  that  has  been  known  and  done  before  his 
time,  he  must  now  endeavour  to  rise  above  the 
past.  He  must  regulate  his  taste  and  enlarge 
his  imagination,  and  with  all  the  models  of 
antiquity,  at  home  and  abroad,  before  him,  “he 
will,”  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  “avoid  that 
narrowness  and  poverty  of  conception  which 
attends  a bigoted  admiration  of  a single  master, 
and  will  cease  to  follow  any  favourite  where  he 
ceases  to  excel.  Though  the  student  will  not 
resign  himself  blindly  to  any  single  authority, 
when  he  may  have  the  advantage  of  consulting 
many,  he  must  still  be  afraid  of  trusting  his 
own  judgment,  and  of  deviating  into  any  track 
when  he  cannot  find  the  footsteps  of  some 
former  master.” 

Unless  an  architect  has  the  moral  courage  to 
frame  his  present  and  future  practice  upon  the 
best  periods  of  Classic  and  Mediaeval  architec- 
ture, he  will  most  assuredly  be  following  the 
shadow  in  lieu  of  the  substance,  and  must  rest  con- 
tented to  rank  rather  as  an  accomplished  barber 
than  as  a celebrated  architect.  At  the  present 
period,  proportion,  also  Classic  and  Mediaeval 
architecture,  are  not  only  seldom  alluded  to,  but 
actually  ignored,  architects  preferring  to  act  as 
mere  decorators,  whose  performances,  fortu- 
nately, will  not  endure  longer  than  superficial 
works  are  generally  expected  to  do.  It  is  quite 
absurd  to  think  that  all  regular  architecture, 
which  has  taken  thousands  of  years  to  perfect, 
is  to  be  shunned  for  frivolities.  We  need  not 
copy- the  past,  but  we  may  build  upon  it. 

Proportion  in  building,  be  it  remembered,  can 
exist  in  perfection  without  architecture.  A 
church  may  be  well  proportioned,  with  nave, 
aisles,  transept,  chancel,  and  the  whole  of  the 
interior  in  harmony,  and  yet  have  its  architec- 
ture and  details  in  bad  taste.  In  the  square  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  stands  a church,  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  was  thought  by 
Michaelangelo  to  be  so  beautiful  in  the  interior, 
that  he  distinguished  it  by  the  fond  appellation 
of  his  spouse. 

The  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemami 
prove,  in  the  most  certain  manner,  that  the 
artistic  genius  of  the  epoch  of  Pericles  did  not 
come  suddenly  down  from  heaven,  like  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jove,  but  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a school  of  domestic  artists  which  had 
flourished  for  ages  before  it  reached  such  perfec- 
tion. 

In  a previous  paper,  road  in  1871,  I ventured 
to  assert  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  ideas 
from  buildings  of  stone,  not  from  those  of  wood  ; 
they  simply  refined  and  reduced  to  order  the 
works  of  former  ages  ; this  they  accomplished 
with  consummate  ability.  We  have  no  spon- 
taneous creations  of  architecture.  Art  did  not 
spring  up  to  perfection,  but  gradually  rose. 
The  sculpture  of  Greece  was  the  growth  of 
years,  until  Phidias  carried  it  to  the  point 
beyond  which  it  could  not  go. 

Although  every  man  is  not  a genius,  still 
many  are  always  advancing  by  slow  and  sure 
steps  to  the  height  of  their  profession.  In 
science  the  greatest  discoveries  were  made  at 
an  early  age.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  not  twenty 
when  he  saw  the  apple  fall  to  the  ground. 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
I at  eighteen.  Berkeley  was  only  twenty-six 


when  he  published  his  essay  on  vision.  Hartle 
great  principle  was  developed  in  an  inaugu. 
dissertation  at  college.  Hume  wrote  his  tn 
tise  on  human  nature  while  he  was  yet  quite 
young  man.  Hobbes  put  forth  his  metaphysii 
system  very  soon  after  he  quitted  the  service 
Lord  Bacon.  Galileo,  Leibnitz,  and  Eulor  co 
menced  their  career  of  discovery  quite  youn 
it  has  been  consequently  thought  that,  befc 
the  mind  becomes  set  in  its  own  opinions  or  t 
dogma  of  others,  it  can  have  vigour  or  elastic 
to  throw  off  the  load  of  prejudice. 

Before  claim  can  be  made  for  an  origii 
discovery,  a most  laborious  research  and  inqui 
into  the  works  of  others  and  of  former  times 
necessary;  invention,  strictly  speaking,  bei 
little  more  than  a new  combination  of  form 
materials.  Copying  is  denounced,  yet  it  is  ct 
sidered  that  the  greater  the  acquaintance  wi 
the  works  of  those  who  have  excelled,  the  me 
extensive  will  be  the  powers  of  invention. 

If  an  architect  aims  at  becoming  acco 
plished,  he  must  not  rest  content  with  simj 
doing  his  duty  ; he  must  strive  to  imitate  t 
great  masters,  and  surpass  them. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  art  to  which  man  tui 
his  attention  there  are  none  amongst  the  ma 
that  point  out  more  clearly  the  success' 
stages  and  advances  of  learning  and  moral  i 
provement,  combined  with  intellectual  extf 
sion,  than  that  of  architecture ; for  if  we  tt 
to  by- gone  times  we  shall  find,  if  we  exam 
the  history  of  any  particular  country,  that 
learning  spread  its  genial  influence  through  \ 
land,  architecture  in  that  country  rapidly  i 
proved  at  the  same  time,  and  in  many  cases  i 
far  greater  ratio  than  learning  itself. 

To  arrive  at  excellence  and  become  a gn 
master,  an  architect  must  avoid  populari 
His  style  should  be  simple,  pure,  and  correct, 
contrasted  with  the  florid,  or  over-decorated 
the  careless,  loose,  and  inaccurate.  All  debas 
styles  are  popular,  as  they  fall  within  I 
compass  of  ignorance.  No  young  man  \ 
ever  learn  his  profession  in  an  architect’s  oil 
beyond  copying  drawings  and  specificatic 
His  advancement  is  nil ; and  at  the  expirat 
of  his  articleship  he  has  to  commence 
educational  career.  Hard  work  in  a right  dit 
tion  will  be  the  best  inspiration,  and  a profoi 
study  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  t 
times.  He  must  commence  as  an  imitator  (v 
few  can  copy  accurately)  before  he  finishes 
career  as  an  originator.  A child  is  depend 
upon  others  when  he  cannot  walk,  but  when 
can  walk  he  discards  assistance. 

The  science  of  architecture  should  be  the 
acquired.  The  young  architect  will  learn  m 
practical  information  from  the  carpenter’s  be' 
and  the  stonemason’s  yard  than  from  boi 
Causes  should  be  first  sought  before  effects, 
more  especially  so  as  in  architecture  the  or 
mental  has  always  been  considered  to  h 
emanated  from  the  useful. 

“ The  great  object  of  an  architect,”  s 
Wood,  “ is  to  determine  in  what  manner,  v 
means  always  in  some  degree  limited,  either 
the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  employed,  or 
customs  of  the  country,  he  can  combine  bea 
with  utility.  The  connexion  of  beauty,  as 
effect,  with  the  composition  of  the  parts 
buildings,  as  the  cause  of  that  effect,  is 
great  end  and  object  of  the  architect.” 

Peculiarities  should  be  avoided,  for  even  gt 
men  often  commit  great  faults  ; and  an  archil 
ought  to  be  able  to  commit  his  thoughts 
writing,  prepare  reports,  and  write  a con 
specification  of  the  several  works;  no  man 
be  great  who  is  grossly  illiterate. 

Addison  says,  on  this  subject,  when  a i 
has  planned  his  discourse,  he  finds  a great  m 
thoughts  rising  out  of  every  head  that  do 
offer  themselves  upon  the  general  survey  < 
subject.  His  thoughts  are  at  the  same  t 
more  intelligible  and  better  discover  their  ci 
and  meaning  when  they  are  placed  in  t 
proper  lights,  and  follow  one  another  n 
regular  Beries,  than  when  they  are  thr< 
together  without  order  and  connexion. 

A knowledge  of  all  the  various  styles  of  ar 
tecture  is  essentially  necessary ; the  archi 
must  be  an  archaeologist, — 

“ Here’s  Nestor, 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times,  (i 

He  must— he  is— he  cannot  be  but  wise. 

Skakspeart 

Among  the  qualifications  required  by  Vitru 
, of  an  architect,  the  talent  of  eloquence  u 
I named,  and  it  has  been  even  distrusted  in  for 
times.  It  was  occasioned  by  a consider 
building  that  the  Athenians  intended  to  ei 
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the  execution  of  which  two  architects  offered 
wmselves  to  the  people.  The  one,  a fine 
jiaker,  bnt  not  very  expert  in  his  art,  charmed 
II  dazzled  the  whole  assembly  by  the  elegant 
inner  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in 
olaining  the  plan  he  proposed  to  follow.  The 
er.'as  bad  an  orator  as  he  was  excellent  as 
architect,  contented  himself  with  telling  the 
(banians, — “ Men  of  Athens,  I will  do  what  he 
ii  said.” 

$o  donbt  that  Vitruvius  was  wise  in  not  in- 
,ding  eloquence  among  the  qualifications  for 
architect ; it  would  in  all  probability  have 
llduced  envy,  and  brought  him  to  grief, 
itory  informs  us  that  an  architect  created 
i jealousy  cf  an  emperor  through  exhibiting 
re  than  ordinary  talent,  and  was  accordingly 
>rived  of  his  practice  and  living.  The  incident 
i been  thus  related  by  Dr.  Dodd  in  “ Beauties 
History,”  1803 : — “ In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
sar,  there  was  a portico  at  Rome  that  bowed 
i wards  on  one  side  very  much.  A certain 
bitect  undertook  to  set  it  right  and  straight ; 
ilunderpropped  it  every  way  on  the  upper  part, 
1 bound  it  about  with  thick  cloths,  and  the 
ias  and  fleeces  of  sheep ; and  then,  with  the 
p of  many  engines,  and  a multitude  of  hands, 
It  restored  it  to  its  former  uprightness,  con- 
ry  to  the  opinion  of  all  men.  Tiberius  ad- 
•ted  the  fact,  and  envied  the  man ; so  that, 
ugh  he  gave  him  money,  he  forbade  his 
i ne  to  be  inserted  in  the  annals,  and  after- 
•ds  banished  him  the  city.” 
although  nature  is  the  best  teacher  of  colour, 
lit,  and  shade,  still  a practical  knowledge  of 
n3pective  is  indispensable  to  the  architect, 
numerous  works  have  been  published  on  the 
fleet.  Next  to  a model,  a perspective  view 
ijs  a better  idea  of  the  real  appearance  of  a 
•ding  than  geometrical  drawings,  which  are 
sly  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  public, 
ice  the  importance  of  taking  lessons  in 
ler-colour  drawing.  An  architect  who  can 
a landscape  to  his  perspective  views  in- 
uses  in  a surprising  manner  his  chance  of 
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he  young  architect  should  devote  his  atten- 
J to  the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  as  taught 
; iPythagoras,  Plato,  Newton,  Huygens,  and 
!pr  geometricians.  This  subject  is  at  the 
sent  day  wholly  neglected  in  the  education 
tn  architect.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
iious  edifices  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Middle  Ages  were  designed  and  proportioned 
: .he  ancient  geometry.  A certain  amount  of 
nusiasm  is  essentially  necessary,  and  love  for 
art ; all  the  education  in  the  world  will  avail 
little  if  the  architect  be  not  his  own 
;her. 

i choosing  a profession,  a young  man  ought 
ave  regard  to  his  own  peculiar  nature  and 
ius,  so  as  to  keep  a due  tenor  and  con- 
sney  during  his  life,  and  not  falter  in  the 
rormance  of  his  business.  He  must  make  a 
iicular  business  his  study  who  would  excel 
.lie  practice  of  it.  Attention  to  the  mere 
r-ine  of  an  office  during  three  years  will  be  of 
iug  worth  to  a young  architect,  unless  he 
btes  his  evenings  to  earnest  study.  All 
; an  architect  can  expect,  or  hope  to  accom- 
h,  will  be  by  that  plodding,  patient,  perse- 
ng  process  of  accretion  which  builds  the 
iheap  particle  by  particle,  thought  by  thought, 

by  fact,  and  by  not  wasting  the  invaluable 
;ments  of  time  called  odd  moments.  This- 
le  of  intellectual  culture  is  not  only  more 
itable  to  body  and  soul,  but  affords  a lesson 
hose  who  spend  hours  in  frivolous  amuse- 
ts,  and  have  no  time  to  learn  anything. 

; is  necessary  that  an  architect  should  be 
» to  take  out  quantities,  in  order  to  check 
tradesmen’s  accounts,  but  by  no  means 
rable  for  him  to  supply  builders  with  them. 

ii  would  place  him  in  a false  position,  and 
■roy  his  independence  of  action. 

young  architect  ought  by  all  means  to 
ir  into  competition ; many  eminent  archi- 
s have  gained  their  laurels  by  so  doing, 
judge  or  umpire  ought,  of  course,  to  be  not 
impartial,  but  capable  of  giving  a just 
ision  ; a mere  picturesque  drawing  rendered 
ty  by  the  artist  is  not  to  be  the  guiding 
ciple  ; the  purposes  for  which  the  building 
(tended  should  be  the  serious  consideration. 

adaptation  of  every  part,  the  sanitary 
ngements,  the  utility  of  the  building,  have 
to  be  considered  ; and,  lastly,  its  external 
larance. 

will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  duty 
le  architect  is  to  impart  intelligence  to  his 
c by  means  of  form,  colour  being  employed 


Bimply  to  render  the  mouldings  and  other 
features  more  clear  ; a distinction  is  thus  made 
self-evident  between  an  architect  and  a deco- 
rator. The  proper  use  of  good  mouldings  should 
be  encouraged,  as  powerful  temptations  are 
offered  to  force  the  employment  of  colour,  in 
lieu  of  form,  upon  the  architecture  of  the  day. 

However  mechanical  it  may  be  considered, 
after  having  practised  sketching,  which  is  often 
a natural  gift,  a neat,  careful,  and  accurate 
method  of  drawing  is  essential.  An  accom- 
plished architect  may  succeed  mentally,  without 
being  a fine  draughtsman ; still  he  who  can 
design  and  draw  is  doubly  armed. 

Sketching  is  very  useful  for  obtaining  general 
outlines  and  ideas,  but  it  is  of  little  use  for 
practical  purposes.  The  most  successful  archi- 
tects, it  will  be  found  upon  inquiry,  have  devoted 
time  in  drawing  out  from  actual  measurement 
the  various  details  of  Gothic  architecture  ; with- 
out this  industry  on  their  part  books  would  have 
rendered  the  profession  but  little  assistance. 

It  has  been  urged  that  travelling  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  that  prints  and  descriptions 
convey  as  complete  a knowledge  of  celebrated 
buildings  of  antiquity  as  actual  inspection. 
Crude  and  inherent  attempts  at  execution 
would  then  bring  the  art  itself  into  contempt. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  all  students  cannot  com- 
mand the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  visiting 
buildings  abroad ; in  that  case  the  works  of 
Stuart  and  Revett,  Taylor  and  Cresy,  and  others, 
are  of  great  value  and  assistance. 

“ Experience  is  by  industry  achieved, 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time.” 

The  architectural  student  will  never  succeed, 
unless  he,  like  the  Mediaeval  architects,  and  in 
later  times  Sir  C.  Wren,  studies  the  principles 
or  developing  causes  of  architecture.  Having 
treated  of  this  in  former  works,  at  some  length, 
it  is  only  neoeseary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  young  architects  to  the 
subject.  The  history  of  architecture,  not  the 
principles,  should  be  taught  in  all  schools. 
Popular  treatises  have  been  issued ; but  they 
have  very  imperfectly  approached  the  subject, 
as  they  limit  their  instruction  to  the  ‘‘five 
orders.” 

A taste  for  architecture  forms  a basis  of  every 
other  artistic  taste,  and  its  principles  form  the 
basis  of  sculpture  and  all  other  plastic  arts. 

Plato  very  properly  points  to  the  folly  of 
undertaking  public  and  private  works  without 
having  studied  with  good  masters ; he  says,  “ If 
on  examination  we  found  that  our  masters  had 
been  good  and  famous,  and  that  we  have  con- 
structed, in  conjunction  with  our  masters,  many 
and  beautiful  buildings,  and  many  privately  by 
ourselves  after  we  had  left  our  masters,  in  that 
case  it  would  become  men  of  sense  to  undertake 
public  works  ; but  if  we  were  not  able  to  Bhow 
that  we  had  a master,  nor  any  building  at  all,  or 
many  and  those  of  no  account,  it  would  surely 
in  that  case  be  foolish  to  attempt  public  works, 
and  to  exhort  one  another  to  undertake  them.” 

The  Scriptures  urge  that  the  master-builder 
of  a new  house  must  care  for  the  whole  building ; 
but  he  that  undertaketh  to  set  it  out,  and  paint 
it,  must  seek  out  fit  things  for  the  adornment 
thereof. 

Shakspeare  says,  on  this  subject, — 

“When  we  mean  to  build, 

We  first  survey  tbe  plot,  then  draw  the  model, 

And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 

Then  must  wo  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  • 

Which,  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices  ; or,  at  least  desist 
To  build  at  all  ? ” 

The  educated  architect,  like  Sir  C.  Wren,  has 
the  power  of  adapting  his  designs  to  circum- 
stances, which  the  vulgar  pretender  cannot 
accomplish. 

Finally,  the  true  principles  in  Nature’s  works 
f.irm  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  architect ; and 
the  best  examples  of  art  exhibited  in  either 
architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting,  are  valuable 
only  because  nature  has  been  understood  and 
formed  the  true  basis  of  action.  The  modern 
architect,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  should  be  a 
perfect  master  of  all  the  various  phases  of  art, 
and  ought  by  observation  and  careful  drawing 
to  be  an  expert  in  Classic,  Gothic,  and  all  archi- 
tecture; and  when  out  of  leading  strings, 
keeping  Nature’s  principles  always  in  view,  he 
should  be  a slave  to  no  style;  and,  if  the  archi- 
tect, thus  perfected  by  industry,  perseverance, 
sound  common-sense,  and  experience,  should  be 
blessed  with  good  taste,  he  will  require  no 
master  at  his  elbow,  ancient  or  modern,  but  will 
soar  far  above  all  mediocrity,  and  leave  behind 
him  a name, — a bright  star, — to  inspire  and  to 


lead  future  generations  to  follow  his  glorious 
example,  and  to  fill  the  architectural  world  with 
everlasting  intelligence  ; the  glory  of  that  which 
is  good  of  itself  being  eternal. 


RAIN  COLLECTED  FROM  ROOFS 
CONSIDERED  AS  A DOMESTIC  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  H.  Sowerby  Wallis  read 
a paper  at  the  Croydon  Congress.  He  said  : 

For  the  use  of  towns  the  water  can  be  brought 
in  bulk,  and  having  only  to  be  distributed  over  a 
small  area,  the  cost,  though  great,  can  be  easily 
met,  but  in  small  villages  and  rural  districts  the 
cost  of  distribution  would  be  so  great  that  a 
supply  in  this  manner  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  In  these  districts,  however,  the  im- 
portance of  a sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water 
for  domestic  purposes  is  very  great,  and  seems 
to  be  only  equalled  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it.  The  usual  sources  of  supply  are  the  small 
streams  and  shallow  wells ; the  streams  are 
scarcely  ever  pure  enough  for  drinking,  and  the 
wells  are  very  frequently  much  too  near  cess- 
pools and  house-drains,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
miscellaneous  organic  matter  with  which  surface 
water  must  necessarily  be  polluted.  This  is  not 
all ; one  well  generally  supplies  several  cottages, 
and  the  distance  which  the  water  has  to  be 
carried  prevents  it  being  used  in  anything  like 
sufficient  quantity  for  thorough  cleanliness  ; and 
in  hot  and  dry  weather,  when  a plentiful  supply 
is  more  than  ever  needed,  the  well  often  runs 
dry,  or,  at  least,  the  scarcity  of  water  causes 
frequent  quarrels.  Perhaps  the  simplest  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  storing  the  water  which  falls 
on  the  roofs,  if  a sufficient  quantity  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  manner,  and  the  object  of  my 
paper  is  to  consider  this  question. 

The  average  rainfall  over  the  British  Isles 
varies  from  about  20  in.  to  nearly  200  in.  per 
annum.  The  largest  amounts  being  recorded  m 
the  English  Lake  district,  and  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland ; and  the  smallest 
in  the  Eastern  and  Midland  counties  of  England. 
I have  selected  four  fairly  representative  stations 
with  average  rainfalls  of  approximately  22  in., 
25  in.,  35  in.,  and  4-5  in.,  on  which  I have  based 
my  calculations.  Stations  where  the  fall  is 
much  above  45  in.  are  only  found  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  which  are  generally  rocky,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a supply  of  water  from  the  stream?,  which  are- 
numerous,  and  in  such  districts  usually  suffi 
ciently  pure.  The  two  average  falls,  22  in.  and 
25  in.,  may  appear  rather  near  each  other  in 
amount;  my  reason  for  adopting  them  was  that 
the  22  in.  was  the  lowest  satisfactory  average 
I knew  of,  obtained  from  a sufficiently  large 
number  of  years,  and  25  in.  represents  the  fall 
over  a larger  part  of  the  oountry  than  any  other 
amount. 

In  dealing  with  my  subject,  I shall  consider 
more  particularly  the  supply  of  labourers’  cot- 
tages ; for,  although  pure  water  is  as  necessary 
to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, they  have  the  matter  more  in  their  own 
hands,  and  can,  as  a rule,  meet  the  necessary 
expense  of  procuring  a good  supply.  Taking 
the  average  size  of  a cottage  as  15  ft.  by  20  ft., 
which  I think  is  not  far  from  correct,  the  average 
yield  of  water  for  a year,  with  a mean  rainfall 
of  25  in.,  would  be  3,900  gallons,  or  nearly  10 T 
gallons  per  day;  but  this  is  without  allowing 
anything  for  loss  in  collecting,  which  is  con- 
siderable. From  measurements  of  the  flow  of 
water  from  a tiled  roof  in  average  condition, 

I find  that  about  20  per  cent,  is  lost.  First, 
there  is  the  water  absorbed  by  the  tiles ; then 
a considerable  quantity  is  held  between  the  tiles 
by  capillarity ; and,  lastly,  some  is  lost  by 
splashing  off  the  edges  of  the  roof  and  out  of 
the  gutters.  On  a slated  roof,  I believe  the  loss 
might  be  reduced  to  between  five  and  ten  per 
cent.  Then,  also,  we  must  not  calculate  the 
supply  only  from  the  average  rainfall,  but  from, 
the  fall  in  a dry  year.  Thus,  at  a station 
with  a mean  annual  rainfall  of  25  in.,  the 
amount  in  the  driest  year  is  about  17  in.  This 
would  yield  2,54-6  gallons.  Deducting  20  per 
cent,  for  loss,  509  gallons,  leaves  an  available 
supply  of  2,037  gallons,  or  rather  less  than  5-6 
gallons  per  day,  which  would  bo  altogether  in- 
adequate for  the  use  of  four  or  five  persons,- - 
the  presumed  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage. 

With  a mean  rainfall  of  30  in.  we  should  have- 
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an  average  supply  of  103  gallons  per  day,  and 
in  the  driest  year  6'9  gallons. 

With  a 35  in.  rainfall,  12’0  galls.,  and  7'7  galls,  per  day. 

40  „ 14-5  „ „ 10-8  „ 

„ 45  „ „ 16  4 „ ,,  131  „ „ 

1 have  not  been  able  to  find  anywhere  a 
statement  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  per 
head  per  day  in  rural  districts.  In  towns  the 
quantity  varies  fiom  about  twelve  gallons  to 
about  fifty  gallons  ; but  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison, as  in  towns  a large  proportion  goes  for 
irade  supply  and  for  general  sanitary  purposes; 
a great  deal  is  wasted  by  bad  fittings ; and  the 
amount  used  for  the  water-closets,  which  are 
almost  unknown  in  country  cottages,  is,  I 
believe,  considerably  more  than  half  the  quan- 
tity delivered  to  each  house. 

[ think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
cottage  with  an  average  supply  of  twelve 
gallons  per  day  of  pure  water  close  to  the  house 
would  be  considerably  better  off  than  niae- 
tenths  of  the  English  cottages  in  their  present 
condition ; but  this  could  only  be  obtained  from 
the  roof  in  places  where  the  mean  rainfall  was 
35  in.  and  upwards.  In  places  where  the  rain- 
fall was  less,  this  method  could  only  be  adopted 
with  satisfaction  as  a supplemental  supply,  or 
for  potable  water  where  there  was  another 
supply  for  cleansing  purposes. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the 
water  collected  on  roofs  be  properly  stored.  A 
great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  objection  to 
storing  in  wooden  butts  or  cisterns  of  any  kind 
above  ground,  which  are  often  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  are  liable  to  receive  various  impurities, 
the  water  becoming  unfit  for  consumption  after 
a.  very  short  time,  and  I believe  it  is  from  this 
cause  that  a great  deal  of  the  prejudice  against 
rain-water  as  a beverage  has  arisen,  for  if 
properly  etored,  it  is  probably  the  most  whole- 
some of  all  waters.  The  best  receptacle  is  an 
underground  tank  or  well,  bricked  at  the  sides 
and  bottom,  and  lined  with  about  half  an  inch  of 
Portland  cement,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
loss  from  leakage,  or  pollution  from  the  infiltra- 
tion of  impure  water  from  the  surrounding 
ground  ; the  top  should  be  domed  over,  leaving 
a man-hole,  so  that  the  tank  may  be  occasionally 
cleaned  ; the  man-hole  should  be  covered  with  a 
slab  of  paving-stone  laid  in  mortar,  to  prevent 
worms  or  other  insects  getting  in  and  polluting 
the  water.  The  pipes  from  the  roof  to  the  tank 
where  they  pass  underground  should  be  of 
glazed  earthenware,  and  the  joints  made  with 
cement,  so  as  to  be  both  watertight  and  impreg- 
nable to  insects  and  other  polluting  matter  from 
the  outside.  They  should  not  go  straight  into 
the  tank,  but  into  a small  receptacle  beside  it, 
in  which  any  dead  leaves  or  other  matter  carried 
down  from  the  roof  would  be  intercepted,  so  as 
not  to  reach  the  tank  and  decay  in  the  water. 
Thin  receptacle  should  be  made  with  a closely- 
tilting  movable  cover,  so  that  it  could  be  occa- 
sionally cleaned,  which  would  aid  materially  in 
keeping  the  water  pure.  The  tank  should  also 
have  a waste-pipe  to  allow  any  surplag  water  to 
escape,  th)  end  of  which  should  be  covered  with 
a piece  of  perforated  zinc  or  copper  wire  gauze 
to  prevent  frogs,  mice,  or  other  vermin  having 
access  to  the  water.  A tank  carefully  con- 
structed in  this  manner  will  not  require  cleaning 
more  than  once  every  two  or  three  years. 


THE  SIMPLON  TUNNEL. 

In  the  Builder  of  the  4th  of  October,  an 
article  appeared,  headed  “ The  Simplon  Tunnel,” 
in  which  the  length  of  the  proposed  tunnel  is 
said  to  be  eleven  miles  and  a half,  a length  in- 
volving serious  difficulties  as  to  ventilation,  if 
t.be  trains  are  to  be  propelled  through  the  tunnel 
by  locomotive  engines  burning  coal  or  coke  in 
the  usual  way,  carrying  the  heavy  traffic  by 
which  only  a proper  return  could  be  earned  for 
the  great  outlay,  and  without  which  the  undertak- 
ing must  prove  commercially  a failure,  however 
successful  it  may  be  as  an  engineering  work. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  other  modes  of  pro- 
pelling trains  besides  the  steam  locomotive, 
several  of  which  have  been  in  practical  use, 
but  they  have  been  superseded  (even  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  their  use)  by  the  steam 
locomotive,  which  is  the  means  of  propulsion 
adopted  in  the  longest  tunnel  now  in  use,  namely 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  and  this  was,  no  doubt, 
adopted  after  a full  consideration  of  the  different 
modes  of  propulsion.  In  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel,  even  with  the  present  very  moderate 
traffic,  some  incouvenience  is  experienced  from 
the  deficiency  of  ventilation,  and  it  must  be 


borne  iu  mind  that  the  difficulties  of  ventilation 
iacrease  in  a much  more  rapid  ratio  than  the 
lengths  of  tunnels. 

The  proved  superiority  of  the  steam  loco- 
motive,  and  the  objection  to  the  emission  of 
smoke  in  a tunnel,  seem  to  poiut  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  adopting  some  mode  of  propulsion 
which,  while  it  employs  the  locomotive  as  a 
means  of  producing  the  requisite  power,  does 
not  render  it  necessary  for  it  to  enter  the  tunnel. 
This  might  be  accomplished  by  constructing  the 
approach  to  a tunnel  with  a rising  gradient, 
up  which  a train  could  be  propelled  to  such  a 
height  that  it  would,  by  its  own  weight,  run 
down  through  the  tunnel,  which  would  be  con- 
structed with  such  a fall-ng  gradient  that  a 
train  would  run  down  at  the  required  speed 
without  an  engine  or  without  steam.  It  has 
been  found  by  numerous  and  careful  experiments 
that  a train,  without  an  engine,  or  with  au 
engine  having  the  steam  shut  off,  will  run  down 
an  incline  of  1 in  100  at  a speed  of  about  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  so  this  may  bo  taken  as  a suitable 
gradient. 

As  trains  could  run  by  gravitation  through 
the  tunnel  in  only  one  direction,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  two  tunnels,  one  for  the  “ up  ” 
and  one  for  the  “down”  traffic,  but  each  might 
have  only  a single  line.  As  the  gradient  would 
be  such  that  trains  could  be  propelled  by  loco- 
motives up  the  incline,  one  tunnel  could  be 
completed  and  used  for  traffic  in  both  directions 
to  such  an  extent  as  ihe  ventilation  would 
allow,  during  the  construction  of  the  second 
tunnel.  Thus,  although  the  cost  of  two  single 
tunnels  would  be  greater  than  that  of  one  double 
tunnel,  its  expenditure  would  be  spread  over  a 
longer  time,  during  the  latter  half  of  which  the 
first  tunnel  would  be  earning  a certain  amount 
of  revenue  and  developing  the  traffic. 

In  a tunnel  11 1 miles  long,  the  difference  of 
level  of  the  two  ends,  with  a fall  of  1 in  100, 
would  be  about  600  feet,  and  probably  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
positions  for  the  entrances  and  outlets ; indeed, 
from  the  description  of  the  gradients  in  your 
paper,  one  of  the  tunnels  would  probably  have 
better  approaches  than  would  the  proposed 
double  tunnel.  (The  entrances  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel  are  at  such  levels  that,  had  the 
tunnel  been  made  with  a continuous  fall,  it 
would  have  had  a gradient  of  1 in  92,  which 
would  have  answered  admirably  for  working  by 
gravitation.)  The  only  additional  difficulty  in 
making  a tunnel  with  a continuous  fall  would 
be  that,  during  construction,  the  water  would 
require  to  be  pumped  from  the  part  of  the 
tunnel  inclining  downwards  from  the  upper 
entrance. 

The  tunnel  being  thus  kept  free  from  the 
smoke  of  engines  it  would  only  require  ventila- 
tion sufficient  to  replace  the  comparatively  in- 
significant quantity  of  air  vitiated  by  the  breath 
of  passengers  and  others,  and  by  the  requisite 
lamps  ; and  this  amount  of  ventilation  would  be 
supplied  by  the  currents  caused  by  the  passing 
trains  acting  as  loosely  fitting  pistons  propelling 
currents  in  the  same  direction  as  they  them- 
selves travel  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  motions  of 
the  vapour  issuing  from  any  tunnel).  These 
currents  would  be  more  rapid  as  the  number  of 
trains  passing  through  increased,  so  that  the 
ventilation  would  be  to  some  extent  self-regu- 
lating. 

These  currents  would,  of  course,  be  induced 
by  trains  propelled  by  locomotives  ; but,  beyond 
a certain  length,  the  smoke  would  increase  with 
the  number  of  trains  more  rapidly  than  would 
the  air-current. 

Indeed,  if  in  the  Simplon  Tunnel  no  means  of 
artificial  ventilation  are  provided,  and  the  trains 
are  propelled  by  locomotives  burning  coal  or 
coke  in  the  usual  way,  the  ventilation  will  only 
admit  of  a very  limited  traffic. 

John  Mackenzie,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


Tramways. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of 
November,  a paper  will  be  read  on  “ Modern 
Tramway  Construction,”  by  Mr.  Wilkinson 
Jones,  of  which  the  following  is  a synopsis: — 
Brief  historic  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  street  tramway  into  England.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  present  mode  of  construction  on 
wooden  Bleepers.  The  Liverpool  Tramways, 
Livesey’s,  Cockburn’s,  Muir’s,  Rausome  & 
Rapier’s,  Kincaid’3,  Barker’s,  Winby  & Levick’s, 
Gowan’s,  and  Aldred  & Spielman’s  systems. 
General  conclusions  on  the  construction  of  tram- 
ways. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

I have  no  intention  of  entering  on  a genet 
criticism  of  the  design  of  the  new  Natur 
History  Museum,  at  South  Kensington.  Tl 
building  is  so  complete,  both  internally  ai 
externally,  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  ; 
accomplished  fact,  and  practically  uo  alter 
tions  that  would  seriously  affect  the  design  a 
now  possible,  internally  at  least.  There  is,  hoi 
ever,  one  blemish  iu  the  external  appearance  1 
the  building,  so  serious  as  almost  to  destroy  i 
monumental  character.  While,  as  I believ 
there  is  still  time  to  remedy  it,  to  a gre: 
extent  at  least,  I am  anxious  to  be  allowed  : 
direct  attention  to  it  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  be  forced  to  erect  sue 
a building  iu  a pit ; but  the  error,  such  as 
was,  has  been  immensely  aggravated  by  tl 
extreme  feebleness  of  the  design  of  its  basi 
ment.  According  to  present  appearances  tl 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  lowest  story,  is  < 
a dimension  that  can  only  be  expressed  i 
inches,  while  they  are  made  to  support  tn 
stories  of  monumental  dimensions,  with  deepl 
recessed  windows,  and  features  of  greater  bole 
ness  than  is  perhaps  quite  in  accordance  wit 
the  material  employed.  That,  however,  is 
fault  on  the  right  side  ; but  the  apparent  thii 
ness  of  the  walls  that  support  them  is  quit 
unpardonable. 

To  remedy  this,  it  appears  to  me  it  wool 
only  be  necessary  to  set  back  the  glass  i 
the  windows  of  the  basement  till  it  is  flush,  c 
nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  upper  stories.  Wit 
reveals  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  in  depth  (I  have  no  dime: 
sions  I can  quote),  the  basement  would  resun: 
an  appearance  of  strength  quite  sufficient  t 
support  the  superstructure  that  now  rests  upc 
it.  To  effect  this,  the  rooms  in  the  basemet 
must  be  encroached  upon  to  a slight  extent,  bi 
as  they  are  only  store-rooms,  or  used  as  office 
this  would  be  of  very  little  consequence,  whi 
as  no  structural  alterations  would  be  require* 
the  expense  ought  to  be  very  slight  indeed.  Wei 
this  change  carried  into  effect,  I feel  convince 
that, — like  the  removal  of  the  upper  flight  i 
steps  from  the  Albert  Memorial, — it  would  0 
more  than  anything  else  to  restore  to  this  bail* 
ing  that  monumental  character  in  which,  frol 
the  weakness  of  its  basement,  it  is  at  preaei 
so  lamentably  deficient.  Jas.  Fkbgusson.  . 


THE  NEW  CONNAUGHT  THEATRE,  * 
IN  HOLBORN. 

The  new  theatre  in  Holborn,  formerly  know 
by  the  name  of  the  Holborn  Amphitheatre,  b: 
more  recently  converted  into  a skating-rink,  w 
be  opened  this  Saturday  evening,  after  haviii 
undergone  an  entire  reconstruciion  internal): 
at  a cost  of  between  5,0001.  and  6,0001.  Tl 
equestrian  ring,  when  transformed  into  a skatin 
rink,  was  extended  considerably  beyond  the  rii 
boundary,  occupying  a large  space  under  th 
lower  box-tier.  The  entire  space  forming  tt 
rink  has  been  relaid  with  a new  flooring,  restii. 
upon  joists,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  an 
converted  into  the  pit  circle,  together  with: 
promenade  at  the  rear,  12  ft.  in  width,  carrii 
entirely  round.  This  portion  of  the  house 
67  fc.  in  width,  and  the  same  number  of  feet : 
depth.  The  area  is  divided  into  three  separa 
parts,  the  front  portion  nearest  the  stage  ca 
taining  the  orchestra  - stalls  or  fauteuils,  th 
immediately  behind  them  the  pit-stalls,  t 
remaining  space  in  the  rear  being  the  pit  prope 
The  whole  of  the  floor-space  from  the  front, 
the  fauteuils  to  the  extreme  rear  of  the  pic 
covered  with  carpeting,  as  well  as  the  floors  t 
every  other  part  of  the  house,  with  the  exce 
tion  of  the  gallery.  The  orchestra-stalls  const 
of  chairs,  having  black  and  gold  frames,  a* 
upholstered  in  blue  satin,  with  lift-up  seats,  fc 
the  purposeof  faciiitatingingress  and  egress.  Ti 
seats  in  the  pit-stalls,  immediately  behind,  s* 
covered  with  blue  satin-cloth;  whilst  those  in  t 
pit  are  covered  with  American  cloth.  In  imni 
diate  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  house  it 
saloon,  60  ft.  in  width.  The  fronts  of  the  dre 
circle  and  upper  tier  are  decorated  with  crime- 
silk  plush  and  gold  enrichments,  and  the  cha' 
are  covered  with  crimson  velvet. 

A new  tier  of  private  boxes  ha=  been  cc 
structed,  the  royal  box,  which  is  of  large 
mensions,  being  in  the  centre.  The  whole  1 
the  private  boxes  are  hung  with  silk  plush  c; 
tains,  and  a feature  in  this  portion  of  t 
auditorium  consists  in  there  being  internal  ca 
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inication  between  each  box,  in  case  of  more 
n one  box  being  required  by  any  party  of 
i.tors  or  their  snite.  In  view  of  draughts  the 
dom  of  this  provision  is  doubtful.  Attached 
the  dress-circle  there  are  a promenade  and 
Don,  uniform  with  that  in  connexion  with  the 
Up,  whilst  connected  with  the  private  boxes 
re  are  retiring-rooms  and  lavatories. 

;1  new  stage  has  been  constructed,  the 
scenium  width  being  30  ft.  and  the  depth  of 
i stage  76  ft.  B ith  below  the  stage-level  and 
D above,  it  is  fitted  with  approved  machinery 
working  the  scenery.  The  theatre  is  lighted 
seven  snn-lights  in  the  ceiling.  It  will  seat 
audience  of  about  3,000  persons. 

?he  structural  alterations  and  general  works 
re  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  Littlejohns,  of 
seum-street,  Bloomsbury,  and  the  decorations 
1 furnishing  by  Mr.  J.  Lyon,  of  High  Holborn. 
3 whole  of  the  gasfittings  have  been  supplied 
Messrs.  Defries  & Co.,  of  Houndsditch. 


FLATS. 

Sib, — Within  the  last  few  years  a very  decided 
rage  has  come  over  the  speculative  building 
>i  iLcndon.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  extrava- 
lce  and  costliness  in  great  town  mansions, 

• i i-h  as  those  on  the  Cadogan  Estate  or  the 
islsea  Embankment,  but,  on  the  other,  a move- 
nt has  set  in  for  providing  residences  on  an 
nomical  scale  for  the  upper  and  middle 
seee.  This  latter  consists  in  the  erection  of 
i cks  of  flats.  That  the  want  of  residences  of 
3 kind  has  long  been  felt  is  sufficiently  proved 
the  saying,  current  years  ago,  that  one  half 
.he  Londoners  let  lodgings  to  the  other  half ; 
ilst  to  live  in  lodgings  was  generally  synony- 
us  with  discomfort.  The  ordinary  London 
ise  is  quite  uusuited  for  the  purposes  of 
vision  into  separate  dwellings;  every  one  in 
p . house  must  form  a member,  more  or  less 
mate,  of  the  family  for  which  the  house  was 
finally  built,  and  all  attempts  at  division  into 
u ier  and  lower  parts,  &c.,  are,  as  a rule,  most 
uccessful  and  inconvenient. 

.'he  new  fiat-buildings  have  not  only  taken 
t in  the  crowded  districts  of  Westminster 
I Portman-square,  where  we  should  naturally 
st  expect  them,  but  the  system  is  now 
eading  in  the  more  suburban  neighbourhoods 
St.  John’s  Wood  and  Kensington.  The  Btyle 
building  of  the  last  fifty  years,  which  has 
ided  the  suburbs  with  rows  of  “genteel 
as,”  “ terraces,”  or  “ avenues,”  may  be 
larded  as  on  the  decline,  and  in  its  place  wo 
>e  to  see  buildings  erected,  with  proper  regard 
Donvenience  and  durability,  and  also  having 
inconsiderable  influence  on  the  architectural 
Buearance  of  the  metropolis.  With  regard  to 
s last  consideration,  we  suppose  it  would  be 
y difficult  to  point  out  any  parallel  instance 
i Continental  city  possessing  such  extremely 
an  and  shabby  suburbs  as  London.  This  is 
'bably  as  much  due  to  Londoners  living  to  all 
t learauce  in  little  separate  houses  as  to  the 
ises  being  of  brick  and  stucco.  However, 
h the  increased  scale  of  building,  and 
ieronce  in  the  internal  arrangements  under 
new  system,  this  external  meanness  must 
urally  disappear. 

n addition  to  the  regular  flat  buildings  spring- 
up  in  different  parts  of  London,  one  or  two 
empts  have  been  made  to  convert  existing 
ises  to  the  purpose,  the  best  known  instances 
which  are  the  houses  in  the  Crom well-road, 
ith  Kensington.  These,  however,  are  hardly 
'd  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  with  the 
inary  London  house.  The  owners  of  the 
party  have  no  doubt  found  the  experiment 
Bciently  satisfactory,  but  they  certainly  have 
much  studied  the  requirements  of  their 
ants.  The  flats  are  of  a most  disconnected 
.racter,  the  ground -floor  ones  have  the 
>lic  passage  to  an  upper  set  of  rooms  passing 
ough  them,  whilst  the  top  sets  of  rooms  are 
iwo  stories.  Altogether  we  Bhould  imagine 
re-arrangement  of  the  houses  to  be  merely 
tative,  in  anticipation  of  their  being  restored 
their  original  use  at  some  future  date.  In 
ther  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wig- 
re-street,  we  notice  that  the  owners  of  nu- 
jable  property  offer  to  turn  it  into  flats  to 
; intending  tenants. 

ieveral  features,  adding  very  much  to  the 
ifort  of  a flat,  we  are  sorry  to  say  are  con- 
gous by  their  absence  in  recent  buildings.  In 
majority  of  the  Westminster  ones,  balconies 
ild  have  been  agreeable  additions,  instead 
vhich  the  windows  are  high  above  the  floor,  , 


and  the  view  into  the  street  is  further  blocked 
up  by  clumsy  cornices  and  projections.  With 
regard  to  outside  appearance,  the  chimneys  of 
a block  of  flats  Bhould  be  well  and  boldly 
treated,  and  instead  of  presenting  the  miserable 
array  of  chimney-pots  of  all  shapes  aud  sizes 
which  disfigure  Victoria-street,  they  should  be 
carried  up  in  a satisfactory  manner  to  a con- 
siderable height,  giving  the  top  story  fire- 
places sufficiently  long  flues.  It  is  also  a great 
mistake  not  to  utilise  the  lower  story  for  shops, 
wherever  such  an  arrangement  is  possible.  If 
the  ground-floor  of  the  Victoria-street  houses 
had  been  used  for  this  purpose,  as  was,  we 
believe,  originally  intended,  the  effect  of  the 
street  would  have  been  much  improved. 

Considering  the  very  great  demand  for  flats 
which  evidently  exists,  it  is  perhaps  somewhat 
surprising  that  more  provision  is  not  made  to 
meet  it.  The  speculative  builders  themselves 
seem  somewhat  timid  of  venturing  much  in 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  what  they  do  is 
simply  according  to  precedent.  As  a conse- 
quence, none  of  those  refinements  and  laxuries 
which  we  expect  in  a flat  are  studied  as  they 
should  be.  Still,  we  may  look  for  great 
improvements  aud  progress  within  a few  years’ 
time,  and  the  rising  generatim  of  Londoners 
will,  in  any  case,  live  in  a very  different  manner 
to  that  of  their  forefathers. 

With  regard  to  the  rental  of  flats,  it  would 
appear  that,  in  many  instances,  owners  of  such 
property  must  be  deriving  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  on  their  investment.  In  the  Westminster 
neighbourhood  flats  are  let  on  an  average  at 
401.  per  room  a year  ; at  South  Kensington  they 
fetch  a little  less;  in  the  Baker-street  district 
they  are  less  still,  about  251.  per  room  a year. 
In  this  rental  everything  is,  of  course,  included, 
except  gas  and  water.  With  the  increase  of 
competition,  however,  these  figures,  which 
represent  about  the  same  rental  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  house  containing  the  same  accommo- 
dation, will  naturally  be  much  lowered  ; but  at 
present  the  demand  evidently  exceeds  the 
supply.  Londoner. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  twelfth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  the  21st 
ult.,in  the  chambers  of  the  secretary,  St.  Vincent- 
street.  Mr.  Campbell- Douglas,  the  president,  oc- 
cupied the  chair,  and  there  was  a good  attend- 
ance. The  secretary  read  the  annual  report,  and 
Mr.  James  Sellars,  jun.,  the  treasurer,  submitted 
his  statement,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
The  abstract  of  accounts  showed  the  funds  to 
be  in  a satisfactory  state.  In  the  report  it 
is  stated : — 

“ The  Institute  resumed  consideration  of  the 
desirablenessof  having  a general  Building  Act  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  alluded  to  in  last 
year’s  report.  After  mature  deliberation  the 
Institute  agreed  that  a general  Building  Act  for 
the  United  Kingdom  was  urgently  required  in 
the  public  interest.  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Honey- 
man,  who  were  sent  as  a deputation  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Glasgow,  had  repeated  interviews  with  a com- 
mittee of  that  body,  when  the  views  of  the 
Institute  on  this  subject  were  fully  laid  before 
the  city  authorities.  In  the  proceedings  before 
the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  under  a remit  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, ri  e Institute  opposed, — both  by  appear- 
ance and  by  written  objections, — the  Provisional 
Order  proposed  by  the  Police  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council  under  ‘ the  General  Police  Im- 
provement (Scotland)  Act,  1862,’  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  state  that  the  sheriff  reported 
against  the  provisional  order.  This  Institute, 
and  other  kindred  societies,  sent  a remonstrance 
to  the  Town  Council  of  Greenock  against  limiting 
the  rate  of  remuneration  to  4 per  cent.,  when 
inviting  competition  plans  for  their  new  muni- 
cipal offices ; but  this  remonstrance,  like  the 
others,  was  disregarded.  The  Institute  Gold 
Medal,  offered  last  year  for  the  best  desigu  for 
a library  and  reading-room  suited  for  a small 
towD,  was  not  awarded  because  the  drawings 
lodged  were  not  so  meritorious  as  to  justify  it. 
A reward  of  books,  however,  was  given  instead. 
The  President’s  Prize,  for  the  best  series  of 
drawings  illustrating  the  portico  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  was  gained  by  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  in 
the  office  of  Messrs.  D.  M'Kissack  and  W.  G. 
Rowan,  architects,  in  Glasgow.  For  the  ensuing 
year  the  Institute  Medal  will  be  awarded  for 
‘ the  best  design  for  a town  residence,  the  build- 


ing to  form  one  of  a terrace,  say  the  corner 
house,  No.  1,  or  the  side  of  a square.’  ” 

After  some  preliminary  business,  the  Council 
of  Management  for  the  year  was  choseD,  con- 
sisting of  James  Thomson,  83,  Bath-street ; 
John  Baird,  113,  West  Regent-street;  John 
M‘Leod,  160,  Hope-street ; Matthew  Forsyth, 
191,  West  George-street;  Campbell-Douglas, 
266,  St.  Vincent-street ; John  Honeyman,  140, 
Bath-street;  R.  A.  Bryden,  212,  St.  Vincent- 
street  ; Wm.  Landless,  227,  West  George-street ; 
Hugh  Barclay,  136,  Wellington-street ; T.  L. 
Watson,  108,  West  Regent-street.  Before  sepa- 
rating, a memorial  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Stone  Carvers’  Association,  urging  in  the  in- 
terests of  good  workmanship  that  stone-carving 
should  not  be  sub-let  by  builders,  but  should 
always  be  a direct  contract  with  the  architect, 
was  read  and  favourably  entertained  by  the 
Institute.  A meeting  of  the  Council  of  Manage- 
ment took  place  immediately  after  the  general 
meetiug  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Campbell- 
Douglas  was  re-elected  president ; Mr.  James 
Thomson,  88,  Bath-street,  vice-president ; Mr. 
James  Sellars,  jun.,  266,  St.  Vincent-street, 
treasurer;  Mr.  John  Burnet,  167,  St.  Vinceut- 
street,  auditor  of  professional  accounts ; and 
Mr.  Wm.  MacLean,  writer,  196,  St.  Vincent- 
street,  secretary. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  21st  nit.,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  pros  - 
dent  (Mr.  T.  Oliver)  occupying  the  chair.  The 
president  formally  opened  the  twenty-third 
session  of  the  association  by  reading  an  address, 
in  which  he  dealt  with  the  commercial  depression, 
and  the  prospects  of  revival,  the  “ education 
question  ” and  its  bearings  on  architecture,  the 
“ Sunday  opening  question,”  &c.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  president  for  his 
paper.  Mr.  Oswald,  the  vice-president,  also 
read  a paper,  in  which  he  said  the  existing 
collapse  in  the  building  trades  was  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  over-production  during  the  pro- 
ceding  p°riod  of  prosperity.  The  production 
of  dwelling-houses  (and  he  was  speaking  of 
them  more  particularly)  was  no  doubt  justified 
to  some  extent  by  the  very  great  demand  ; but 
it  was  unduly  encouraged  by  building  societies, 
who  made  advances  to  speculators  with  little,  if 
any,  capital  of  their  own.  These  advances  were, 
in  many  cases,  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  the 
houses,  and  not  only  that,  but  beyond  their 
value  as  security  for  the  money  advanced. 
Many  of  their  inspectors  or  valuers,  too,  upon 
whose  reports  the  directors  relied,  were  inte- 
rested themselves  in  getting  lirge  advances,  aud 
even  where  they  were  not  interested  they  were 
often  men  who  possessed  little  knowledge  of  the 
real  value  of  property,  which  could  only  be  gaiued 
by  experience  over  a number  of  years. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD:  NEW  WORKS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board, 
last  week,  the  report  of  the  Works  Committee 
said,  amongst  other  things, — 

“The  committee  have  invited  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation 
for  800  children,  on  the  site  in  Lewisham-road 
(Greenwich),  and  recommend  that,  so  soon  a3 
the  plans  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department,  the  lowest  tender,  that  of  Messrs. 
Atherton  & Latta,  of  71,  Chrisp-street,  Poplar, 
E.,  amounting  to  6,1701.,  be  accepted,  with  the 
addition  of  450/.  for  provisions.  [Cost  of  site, 
so  far  as  purchased  (area,  41,220  pquare  feet), 
2,131/.  13s.  Total  cost  per  head,  8/.  5s.  6d.] 
The  committee  have  also  invited  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  600  children,  on  the  site  in  Waterloo- 
road,  Lambeth,  and  recommend  that,  as  soon  as 
the  plans  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department,  the  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Marsland,  of  1,  York-street,  Walworth,  S.E., 
amounting  to  5,345/.,  be  accepted,  with  the 
addition  of  375/.  for  provisions.  [Cost  of  site 
(area,  13,520  square  feet),  8,57 9/.  15s.  Total 
cost  per  head,  9/.  10s.  8d.] 

3.  The  committee  have  also  invited  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  600  children,  on  the  site  in 
Amberley-road,  Harrow-road  (Marylebone),  and 
recommend  that,  so  soon  as  the  plans  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Education  Department, 
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the  lowest  tender,  that  of  Messrs.  Hook  & 
Oldrey,  of  Cowley  Wharf,  Kensal-road,  W., 
amounting  to  5,11SJ.,  be  accepted,  with  the 
addition  of  4001.  for  provisions.  [Cost  of  site 
(area,  22,157  square  feet),  4,0261.  4s.  Total 
cost  per  head,  91.  3s.  lid.] 

4.  The  committee  have  also  invited  tenders 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  school  in  Beresford- 
street,  Walworth  (Lambeth),  by  600  places,  and 
recommend  that,  so  soon  as  the  plans  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Department,  the  lowest 
tender,  that  of  Mr.  J.  Tyerman,  of  220,  Walworth- 
road,  S.E.,  amounting  to  3,6681.,  be  accepted, 
with  the  addition  of  4001.  for  provisions.  [Cost 
of  school  bailding  only  (including  provisions), 
3,8501.  Total  cost  per  head  of  enlargement 
61.  15s.  7d.]  ” 

The  report  was  adopted. 


ON  THE  SANITARY  RESULTS  OF 
PLANTING  TREES  IN  TOWNS. 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress,  Manchester, 
Dr.  Phene  read  a paper  on  this  subject.  The 
writer  said  that,  during  repeated  visits  to  the 
Continent,  he  had  directed  his  attention  to  the 
apparent  difference  of  health  of  urban  popula- 
tions, in  those  parts  where  trees  grew,  and  where 
they  did  not.  The  spaces  often  being  confined 
enough  in  themselves  to  render  similar  ones 
oppressive  in  this  country  from  want  of  ventila- 
tion, frequently  had  also  the  sky  half  screened 
by  trees,  evidently  without  producing  any  bad 
result,  but  the  reverse,  those  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  trees  always  looking  more  healthy 
than  their  neighbours.  He  had  closely  observed 
what  trees  grew  best  in  such  confined  spaces, 
and  in  result  began  his  experiments  in  England 
as  far  back  as  1850,  by  planting  several  streets 
in  the  style  of  the  French  boulevards,  in  a 
neighbourhood,  which,  though  at  a low  level, 
was  shown  originally  to  have  been  quite  healthy, 
but  in  which  a number  of  small  houses  had  for 
a long  time  back  been  erected,  and  in  which 
houses  fever  and  diseases  of  various  kinds  were 
frequent.  The  streets  were  in  various  positions, 
i.e.,  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west.  The 
houses  were  of  many  different  styles  and  designs, 
including  “Queen  Anne,”  Gothic,  and  the  ordinary 
London  house  with  railed  areas,  and  many  again 
with  no  basements,  and  having  the  sitting- 
rooms  nearly  on  a level  with  the  original  land, 
so  that  it  was  no  exceptional  or  isolated  case, 
but  offered  full  scope  for  experiments.  The 
levels,  the  subsoil  (gravel),  the  vicinity  to  the 
Thames,  and  other  conditions  were  exactly  those 
which  adjoining  districts  had,  and  yet  the  state 
of  health  was  much  more  decidedly  good  in  the 
streets  so  planted  than  in  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhoods. The  streets  were  planted  on  each 
side,  in  the  line  of  curb  to  the  paving,  so  as  to 
make  no  obstruction  to  carriages  in  the  road- 
ways, nor  to  foot-passengers  on  the  paved  ways. 
They  were  planted  with  acacia  trees,  selected  for 
having  a bright  green  foliage,  and  so  light  and 
graceful  that  not  only  were  the  trees  beautiful 
objects  and  refreshing  to  the  sight,  but  in  damp 
seasons  did  not  harbour  the  moist  atmosphere, 
as  trees  of  a larger  and  denser  foliage  would  do  ; 
this  was  also  a tree  that  might  be  pruned  to  any 
form  or  size.  In  addition  to  this  planting  in  the 
line  of  curb,  the  author  had  reserved  slips  of 
land  in  such  streets  as  were  less  open  to  com- 
plete currents  of  air,  and  planted  these  the  whole 
length  of  such  streets  with  trees  of  various 
binds,  and  so  arranged  as  to  include  the  earliest 
foliage- producing  trees,  with  a gradual  progres- 
sion to  the  latest,  so  as  to  keep  up  a bright 
green  foliage  during  the  longest  possible  period, 
as  the  trees  which  were  early  in  coming  out  lost 
their  leaves  at  a correspondingly  early  date  in 
London;  and  by  this  means  the  plantations  were 
kept  continually  fresh.  The  result  of  his  expe- 
rience was,  that  quite  independently  of  the  con- 
dition of  ill  health  which  often  prevailed  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  districts,  from  which  the 
occupants  of  these  planted  streets  were  free,  the 
same  thing  applied  to  periods  of  epidemic,  when 
the  large  and  wealthy  neighbourhoods  around, 
but  further  removed,  were  also  seriously  affected. 
He  did  not,  of  course,  attribute  the  whole  of  the 
difference  to  the  trees.  He  had  exerted  care  in 
drainage  and  other  sanitary  improvements  with, 
of  course,  beneficial  results,  but,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  levels,  subsoil,  and  exact  position  were  shared 
by  a large  number  of  inhabitants  other  than 
thoBe  on  the  estate  in  question,  and  all  the  sani- 
tary appliances  and  advantages  were  enjoyed 
by  the  wealthier  neighbourhoods,  and  yet  during 
thirty  years  he  had  not  been  able  to  trace  a 


single  case  of  fever  or  small-pox  in  any  of  the 
streets  so  planted,  even  when  the  epidemics 
were  most  serious  around  him,  including  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  the  wealthy  classes.  Of  late 
years  vigorous  sanitary  reforms  had  been  made 
in  all  the  adjoining  districts,  but  although  they 
were  much  improved, a comparison  of  the  health 
report  would  show  results  still  favourable  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  trees. 

Dr.  Phene  then  described  the  latest  scientific 
experiments  on  the  oxygenating  property  of 
trees,  from  which  most  beneficial  results  were 
manifest,  and  from  which  it  was  evident  that 
the  presence  of  fresh  green  foliage  was  a prime 
condition  in  the  health  of  a dense  urban  popu- 
lation. Recent  researches  had  entirely  inverted 
the  previously  supposed  knowledge  as  to  what 
was  called  the  respiration  of  plants,  a term  which 
was  till  lately  applied  to  the  vegetable  property 
of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  giving  off 
oxygen.  The  respiration  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom was  now  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  animal, — that  is  to  say,  the  vegetable,  in 
common  with  the  animal,  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
gives  off  carbonic  acid  in  the  act  of  respiration. 
But  the  property  previously  known  to  be  exer- 
cised by  plants  is  in  full  force,  though  not  as 
respiration.  The  power  of  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  given  off  by  the  animal,  and  eliminating 
health-giving  oxygen  for  the  animal’s  use,  is  a 
special  function,  and  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
chlorophyllian  cells,  i.e.,  the  cells  in  which  the 
green  matter  which  gives  the  colour  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  which  is  known  as  chlorophyll,  is 
formed.  This  green  matter  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  sun’s  yellow  rays  alone,  and  is  now 
found  to  be  a living  organism ; indeed,  when  the 
green  or  chlorophyll  is  abstracted,  it  leaves 
behind  a colourless  material,  identical  with  that 
which  forms  the  base  of  animal  bodies.  These 
and  many  similar  experiments,  all  bearing  on 
this  subject,  have  been  worked  out  with  great 
results  by  Claude  Bernard  and  Schiitzenberger ; 
aud  while  the  extraordinary  fact  is  demonstrated 
that  the  base  of  vegetable  and  animal  material, 
— so  far,  at  least,  as  the  cells  go, — is  the  same, 
the  necessity  for  access  of  the  animal  to  vege- 
table vicinage  becomes  more  absolutely  certain. 

The  author  then  described  experiments  on 
the  respiration  of  plants,  and  their  process  of 
respiration,  with  some  of  his  own  methods  for 
avoiding  loss  of  trees.  He  showed  the  absolute 
necessity  for  maintaining  vigorous,  healthy, 
green  vegetation  near  dwellings,  and  the  great 
importance  of  avoiding  and  removing  fungi  and 
that  class  of  vegetation,  as  the  latter  was  an 
absorbent  of  oxygen  without  possessing  the 
power  of  reproducing  it.  Under  this  section  of 
his  subject  he  explained  the  beneficial  effects  to 
health  arising  from  careful  window-gardening 
in  dense  courts  and  alleys,  it  giving,  as  he 
pointed  out  a refined  and  wholesome  amusement 
at  the  same  time  that  it  removes  in  reality  by 
vital  air  that  dejection  (known  among  the  upper 
classes  as  ennui,  caused  in  their  case  by  dense 
public  assemblies,  aud  with  the  poorer  classes 
by  rooms  too  fully  occupied  or  nnventilated) 
which  so  frequently  leads  to  excess  in  the  use 
of  artificial  stimulants.  He  described  the  effects 
and  results  of  having  trees  planted  in  streets, 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered 
from  personal  and  official  distaste  to  them, 
together  with  the  treatment  he  had  found  suc- 
cessful in  propagating  and  maintaining  trees  in 
London,  the  area  of  his  experiments  extending 
from  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  in  Gray’s-inu- 
road,  the  grounds  of  which  he  planted,  to  cheer 
the  eyes  of  the  patients,  and  other  hospitals 
and  places  as  far  west  as  Brompton  and  Chelsea. 
He  had  been  able  to  persuade  very  few  persons 
to  consider  the  matter  or  to  adopt  trees,  but 
amongst  those  who  had  joined  in  his  plans  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  has  not  only  had  them 
planted  in  front  of  his  house,  but  takes  daily 
walks  under  those  on  Dr.  Phene's  property. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  trees  which,  from 
experiments  extending  over  thirty  years,  he  has 
found  grow  in  London,  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful being  those  which  grow  with  great  rapidity 
and  little  attention. 

Acer  pseudo-platanus  ; Ailanthus  glandulosa  ; 
Catalpasyringifolia ; Fraximus  Europea;  Gledit- 
schia;  Populus  alba;  Populus  nigra;  Populus 
Canadensis  ; Quercus  cerris ; Rhus  typhinum  ; 
Robinia  pseud-acacia ; Tilia  ; Ulmus  campestris  ; 
also  the  common  ash,  oak,  elm,  pink  chestnut, 
copper  beech  (a  fine  specimen  of  which  is  in  the 
rectory  gardens,  Chelsea),  mulberry,  thorn, — 
white  and  red;  common  and  Oriental  planes; 
and  of  shrubs,  Ilex  ovata,  and  other  hollies ; 
. lilac,  common  and  Persian  ; Euonymus,  various ; 


almond  and  wild  plum ; privet ; aucnba,  &c. 
plants,  the  Michaelmas  daisy,  blue  iris,  a 
common  blue  hyacinth,  once  planted,  wot 
perpetuate  themselves,  and  chrysanthemu 
grow  vigorously.  Garden  walls,  the  autl 
said,  should  be  kept  covered  with  green  folia 
for  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  walls  carefu 
cleaned  each  year.  The  wall  shrubs  which 
found  grow  best  in  London  were  the  fig,  vii 
American  creeper,  Irish  and  ground  ivy,  jasm 
and  a few  others. 

It  was  important  that  as  the  leaves  fall  th 
should  be  collected  and  buried : by  this  mea 
the  effects  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  we 
avoided,  and  the  leaves  formed  the  lightest  a 
most  simple  manure  flowering  plants  could  hai 
so  that  they  were  not  only  prevented  doi: 
injury,  but  were  utilised.  Lime  used  in  morts 
old  or  new,  was  a good  stimulant,  and  in  clc 
yards  and  gardens,  was  inodorous  and  inoffe 
sive ; next  to  this,  bone  manure,  propel 
covered  with  soil,  could  be  used  without  ai 
personal  annoyance,  but  lime  judiciously  us 
was  the  best,  having  in  itself  a purifying  pi 
perty. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  expressed  his  i 
debtedness,  at  all  times  that  he  sought  his  assii 
ance,  to  the  kindness  and  urbanity  of  I 
Masters,  editor  of  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

A discussion  followed,  which  terminated  in 
resolution  by  the  section  to  advise  the  municip 
authorities  of  Manchester  and  other  large  tow 
to  plant  open  spaces. 


THE  MOTIVE  POWER  FOR  LIGHT  AT  TE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Having  mentioned  in  our  last  the  endeavor 
which  are  being  made  to  apply  efficiently  t 
electric  light  in  the  British  Museum,  some 
our  readers  desire  to  know  the  character  of  t 
motive  power  employed,  and  we  now  give  soi 
particulars  obtained  from  the  proprietors.  T 
motive  power  here,  it  seems,  is  supplied  by  t; 
eight-horse  semi-fixed  engines  constructed 
Messrs.  Wallis  & Steevens,  of  the  North  Hai 
Iron  Works,  Basingstoke.  These  engines  possi 
some  special  features  which  render  them  pe< 
liarly  adapted  for  driving  electric-lighting  ap] 
ratus,  foremost  among  which  is  the  regular 
of  speed  maintained  by  the  governors  w 
which  they  are  fitted,  which  are  of  the  era 
armed  central-weighted  type,  and  extremf 
sensitive.  This  point, — viz.,  uniform  speed, — is 
the  utmost  importance  in  electric  lighting,  as  a 
variation  causes  a corresponding  unsteadinc 
in  the  light.  We  understand  that  Messrs.  Wb"' 
& Steevens  have  just  patented  a new  arranf 
ment  which  will  enable  the  governors  to  ma 
tain  any  particular  rate  of  speed  that  may  ; 
desired,  the  adjustment  being  made  gradua 
and  without  stopping  the  engine.  The  engii 
at  the  British  Museum  are  not  yet  fitted  wi 
this  arrangement,  but  will  be  as  soon  as  it  1 
been  thoroughly  tested  at  the  works  at  Basil; 
stoke.  The  makers  inform  us  that  they  entert* 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  entirely  fulfil  I 
conditions  so  much  desired  by  electricians,  v; 
the  power  to  increase  or  diminish  the  norc 
speed  of  the  engine  at  pleasure  according  as 
lights  require  it,  and  then  to  maintain  with  p 
feet  regularity  the  particular  speed  which; 
found  to  give  the  best  light.  The  engines  a 
as  previously  stated,  each  of  eight-horse  nomi; 
power,  but  can,  if  required,  be  worked  up 
nearly  three  times  their  nominal  power.  1 
cylinders  are  9J  in.  in  diameter,  and  v 
length  of  Btroke  is  12  in.  Their  normal  sdi 
at  present  is  125  revolutions  per  minr 
but  the  governors  are  fitted  with  chat 
pulleys,  so  that  by  stopping  for  a minute 
two  to  change  the  pulley  the  speed  can  beeit; 
125,  130,  or  135  at  pleasure.  It  is  to  do  av> 
with  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  engine; 
make  the  change,  and  also  to  give  a much  wii 
range  of  adjustment,  that  Messrs.  Wallis 
Steevens  have  contrived  the  new  arrangem 
previously  alluded  to.  The  cylinders  are  ste 
jacketed,  on  the  firm’s  improved  plan! 
making  the  jacket  and  liner  separate,  and  fitt 
the  liner  into  the  jacket.  The  boilers  have  b. 
tested  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  150  lb.  1 
square  inch,  i.e.,  double  the  highest  work 
pressure  of  75  lb.  to  the  inch.  The  fire-gr 
area  is  6 square  feet,  and  the  heating-surli 
is  165  square  feet.  The  engines  are  fitted  v 
the  makers’  now  well-known  patent  anna 
^pace  feed-water  heater,  which  delivers  the  f'l 
water  into  the  boiler  at  a temperature  of  ah 
205  degrees.  The  special  features  of  i 
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ater  are,  that  the  exhaust  steam  is  not  mixed 
th  the  feed-water ; that  the  water  is  heated 
ter  passing  through  the  pump,  thereby  getting 
1 of  the  difficulty  of  pumping  very  hot  water  ; 
d that  the  whole  of  the  heating-surface  over 
nich  the  feed- water  passes  can  be  exposed  for 
janing  in  less  than  five  minutes,  by  the 
raoval  of  two  small  covers.  The  power  is 
insmitted  from  the  engines  to  the  dynamo- 
ictric  machines,  in  the  following  manner: — 
:roBs  the  machine-room  runs  a counter-shaft, 
which  are  fixed  two  pulleys  on  drumB,  each 
which  is  driven  by  a belt  from  the  fly-wheel 
one  of  the  engines.  On  this  counter-shaft  are 
iced  seven  other  pulleys,  from  which  belts 
unsmit  the  motion  to  the  five  dynamo-electric 
ichines,  which  work  the  lights  in  the  reading- 
Dtn,  and  to  the  exciting  and  alternating  cur- 
iat  machines  by  which  the  other  seven  lights  are 
>rked,  these  last  seven  lights  being  all  in  one 
•cuit. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  David  Moore,  Architect. — We  record  the 
ath  of  this  gentleman,  which  occurred  last 
jek  at  his  residence  in  Clarendon-road,  Ken- 
i;  lgton,  with  much  personal  regret.  Mr.  Moore 
•d  done  a larger  amount  of  work  without  being 
ach  heard  of  than  some  whose  names  are 
tter  known.  Thus  in  early  life,  in  conjunction 
th  the  builders  engaged,  he  made  the  plans 
’ the  Guards’  Club-house,  and  Ashburnham 
)use,  Piccadilly,  and  superintended  the  works, 
competition  design  by  him  for  St.  George’s 
ill,  Liverpool,  was  high  in  the  list  of  those 
med  for  selection.  lie  was  engaged  in  con- 
xion  with  many  gentlemen’s  houses  in  Corn- 
til  ; amongst  others,  houses  for  Lord  St. 
utrmains  and  Sir  Charles  Lemon.  After  this 
was  occupied  with  several  parsonage-houses 
Sussex  and  elsewhere,  and  next  upon  Baron 
11,  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley’s  place,  near  Beau- 
iris.  He  did  something  also  at  Addington 
.lace  in  Archbishop  Howley’s  time,  and  at 
kington  for  Lord  Aylesford.  Very  recently 
it  rebuilt  the  Observer  office,  and  continued  to 
inage  the  estates  of  Mr.  Powell  and  Captain 
itton  at  Kilburn,  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  else- 
ere.  In  fact  he  was  in  harness  nearly  to  the 
t.  His  intelligence,  integrity,  and  kindly 
u tneanour  always  impressed  his  employers,  and 
ined  him  great  esteem.  Mr.  Moore  was  in  his 
c sh  year. 


I FIRTH  COLLEGE  SHEFFIELD. 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  recently  opcned  by 
ince  Leopold,  has  been  erected  at  a cost 
20,000i.,  and  formally  presented  by  Mr. 
rk  Firth  to  the  town.  In  addition  to 
bviding  the  college,  Mr.  Firth  (who  had 
eady  shown  his  munificence  by  the  pre- 
itation  of  a public  park  to  the  town  four 
irs  ago)  has  also  given  5,000 1.  towards  an 
lowment  fund,  and  this  fund  now  reaches 
.10001.  The  money  has  been  raised  without 
.ch  difficulty,  and  so  strongly  has  the  Uni- 
*sity  scheme  recommended  itself  that  it  is 
ueved  that  the  endowment  fund  will  soon 
iOunt  to  25,000Z. 

The  gift  of  the  college  will  be  of  the  greatest 
ue  in  helping  the  spread  of  university  edu- 
ion  in  Sheffield  and  its  vicinity.  The  college  is 
:tof  a block  of  buildings  erected  on  the  line  of 
;>  street  improvements  in  a wide  thoroughfare, 
)e  called  “ Firth-street,”  in  honour  of  the  donor, 
e college  stands  at  the  corner  of  Bow-street, 

1 is  boldly  treated.  The  building  consists  of 
.arge  lecture-hall,  with  galleries  along  three 
es,  capable  of  holding  1,000  students.  This 
1 is  to  be  used  for  lectures  on  literature  and 
er  popular  subjects.  On  the  same  floor  there 
another  large  hall  for  lectures  on  chemistry 
physics.  The  seats  are  placed  tier  on  tier,  so 
.t  every  student  can  hear  and  see  the  lecturer 
h great  distinctness,  and  the  windows  are  fitted 
h revolving  shutters,  so  that  the  light  may  be 
luded  when  experiments  are  being  made.  The 
lege  is  maiuly  built  of  Hudders-field  stone, 
lext  the  Firth  College, — joining  it,  in  fact, — 
ad  the  new  School  Board  offices ; the  central 
tion  of  the  block,  the  board-room,  is  a large, 
idsome  apartment,  panelled  with  oak,  and 
an  enriched  ceiling.  On  each  side  of  the 
in  entrance  in  Firth-street  lie  the  Board 
Jes.  In  the  same  range  of  buildings  as  the 
th  College  and  their  own  offices,  the  School 
.rd  have  provided  two  central  schools  for 
8 and  girls,  and  these  are  designed  to  give  to 
picked  pupils  from  other  schools  a higher 
possibly  a technical  education.  The 


pile  of  buildings,  of  which  Firth  College  is  the 
chief  feature,  forms  three  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
and  has  cost  42.000Z. 

Prince  Leopold  made  an  admirable  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  buildings. 


LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

The  case  of  “ Weir  v.  Preedy,”  involving  ques- 
tions of  considerable  importance  as  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  was  argued  recently  in 
the  Southwark  County  Court,  before  Mr.  H.  J. 
Stoner.  By  an  agreement,  dated  in  1876, 
the  plaintiff  let  to  the  defendant  a house  in  the 
Lambeth-road,  for  three  years,  and  the  defendant 
thereby  covenanted  “ to  keep  the  premises  in 
good  and  sufficient  repair  during  the  tenancy.” 
The  house  was  an  old  one,  and  the  roof  was  in  a 
leaky  state  at  the  date  of  the  agreement  and 
until  March  of  the  present  year.  The  plaintiff 
having  refused  to  repair  it,  the  defendant,  by 
tarring  it  and  otherwise,  partially  stopped  the 
leakage,  and  prevented  any  damage  to  the 
house.  It,  however,  turned  out  that  the  rafters 
in  the  roof  were  completely  decayed  and  had 
sunk,  and  in  March,  1879,  the  plaintiff,  on  a 
requisition  from  his  superior  landlord,  without 
any  communication  with  the  defendant,  put 
new  rafters  to  the  roof,  and,  in  fact,  completely 
renovated  it,  and  also  effected  certain  other  im- 
provements, at  a cost  altogether  of  337.,  which 
sum  he  sought  to  reoover  from  the  defendant. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  roof  alone  would  not  have  exceeded  10Z.,  and 
the  plaintiff  eventually  limited  his  claim  to  that 
amount.  His  Honour,  relying  on  “ Williams  v. 
Williams”  (9  L.R.,  C.P.,  659),  decided  that, 
even  assuming  that  there  had  been  a breach 
of  the  covenant,  the  plaintiff  could  only 
recover  nominal  damages,  because,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repairs  having  been  executed, 
although  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  there  was  at 
the  time  when  the  action  was  brought  no  longer 
auy  injury  to  the  reversion,  which  is  the  measure 
of  substantial  damages  in  such  cases.  And  on 
the  remaining  question,  viz.,  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  had  been  any  breach  of  the  defendant’s 
covenant,  his  Honour  decided  that  there  had  not, 
and  in  support  of  his  decision  cited  the  case  of 
“ Gutteridge  v.  Munyard  ” (7  C.  and  P.,  129),  in 
which  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  held  that, 
“ when  an  old  house  is  demised  with  a covenant 
to  repair,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  house  is  to  be 
restored  in  an  improved  state,  or  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  elements  should  be  averted, 
but  the  tenant  has  only  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
house  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  demise.”  The  verdict  was  entered 
for  the  defendant  with  costs. — Times. 


NEW  GASWORKS  FOR  BRISTOL. 

The  new  works  erected  by  the  Bristol  Gas 
Company  at  Stapleton  are  now  finished  and  in 
operation.  Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city,  the  old  works  in  Canons’  Marsh  and  St. 
Philip’s  were  found  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  gas,  and  the  directors, 
having  secured  about  40  acres  of  land  at 
Stapleton,  have  been  enabled  to  lay  out  new 
and  extensive  works.  At  present  only  a sixth 
part  of  the  plan  has  been  completed,  but  it  is 
so  arranged  that  as  the  demand  arises  the  other 
sections  can  be  added.  The  plan  of  the  works 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter  Fiddes,  C.E.,  the 
engineer  of  the  company.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  John  Aird  & Son,  of  London,  who  under- 
took to  complete  the  work  by  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, operations  being  commenced  on  the  6th  of 
January,  and  they  succeeded  in  finishing  the 
work  by  the  21st  of  October.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  works  is  in  the  Stapleton-road, 
but  the  works  lie  a considerable  distance  away 
from  the  main  road,  being  approached  by  a newly- 
made  road  way  700  or  800  yards  long.  This  road- 
way crosses  the  Frome,  and  a bridge,  erected  by 
Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow,  crosses  the  stream. 

The  buildings  at  present  erected  consist  of  a 
retort-house,  225  ft.  by  70  ft. ; an  engine,  ex- 
hauster, and  pump  house,  80  ft.  by  35  ft. ; a 
boiler-house,  40  ft.  by  35  ft. ; a meter  and 
purifying  house  combined,  180  ft.  by  70  ft. 
The  walls  are  of  the  local  pennant  stone,  and 
the  grey  is  relieved  by  brick  dressings  to  the 
windows  and  rock- work  dressings  to  the  main 
arches,  whilst  the  roofs  are  covered  with  double 
Roman  tiles.  The  wrought-iron  work  of  the 
roofs  in  the  interior  combines  lightness  with 
solidity.  The  retort-house  is  capable  of  making 
a million  and  a quarter  cubic  feet  of  gas  a day. 
There  are  two  scrubbers, — one  being  70  ft.  high 


and  the  other  45  ft.  These  two  latter  are 
approached  by  iron  staircases.  To  get  a good 
foundation  for  these  scrubbers  a depth  of  25  ft. 
had  to  be  excavated.  In  the  engine,  exhauster, 
and  boiler-house  there  is  a 16-horse  power  steam 
engine  actuating  an  exhauster  capable  of  ex- 
hausting 120,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  In 
the  pnrifying-house  there  is  a set  of  purifiers 
180  ft.  in  length,  and  a station  meter  capable  of 
registering  100,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 
The  gasholder  tank  is  162  ft.  6 in.  long  by  32  ft. 
deep.  It  is  lined  with  brickwork  and  masonry. 
The  gasholder  itself  is  of  the  telescope  pattern, 
and  is  stayed  by  eighteen  iron  columns  with 
transverse  girders,  with  intermediate  and  top 
caps.  It  is  capable  of  containing  a million  and 
a quarter  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Mr.  Wm.  Fiddes, 
son  of  the  engineer-in-chief,  has  acted  as  resi- 
dent engineer.  Mr.  Joseph  Hall  has  been  the 
chief  representative  of  the  contractors.  The 
Cornish  boilers  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Pigott 
& Co.,  of  Birmingham  ; the  16-horse  power  high- 
pressure  engine  is  supplied  by  Gwynne  & Co., 
of  London.  The  meter  is  made  by  Parkinson 
& Co.,  of  London ; the  iron  roofing  is  supplied 
by  John  Butler  & Son,  of  Stanningley,  near 
Leeds ; and  the  whole  of  the  ironwork  of  the 
retort  benches  by  Messrs.  Spittle,  of  Newport, 
Monmouthshire. 


“HELP  THE  GIRLS.” 

Sir, — Would  you  kindly  allow  me,  through 
your  paper,  to  send  my  hearty  thanks,  in  which 
I am  sure  my  comrades  in  the  battle  of  life 
will  join,  to  “ C.  S.,”  who  has  written  earnestly 
for  help  on  our  behalf  ? PerhapB  a word  from 
a straggler  may  show  how  much  we  need  it.  At 
this  time,  through  bank  failures  and  other 
causes,  there  are  hundreds  of  girls  seeking  to 
maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions, 
but  who  do  not  know  what  to  do,  nor  where  to 
go  for  aid.  Will  no  one  help  us?  Will  no  one 
put  us  in  the  way  of  obtaining  work  suited  to 
our  capacities  and  position  ? 

I am  the  daughter  of  a poor  clergyman,  and 
since  the  age  of  eighteen  have  tried  to  ease  the 
family  burdens  by  going  out  as  a governess. 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  a situation, 
owing  to  my  youth  and  my  not  being  one  of 
those  fortunate  certificated  teachers  who  are 
carrying  all  before  them.  Also,  it  is  an  impos- 
sibility to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  times, 
in  which  a governess  is  required  to  teach 
English  in  all  its  branches,  French  grammati- 
cally and  conversationally,  German  ditto, 
Italian,  music  (must  be  a good  performer), 
drawing,  singing,  dancing,  and  elementary 
Latin ; and  the  reward  for  that  Herculean 
labour  is  from  25Z.  to  50Z.  per  annum.  Even 
the  age  of  a governess  must  be  within  certain 
limits, — from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  being 
generally  preferred.  Before  then,  one  is  snubbed 
with  the  scornful  “ too  young,”  and  after,  with 
the  still  more  unpleasant  “ too  old.”  To  obtain 
a situation  one  must  advertise.  A short  adver- 
tisement in  the  Times  amounts  to  4s., — wasted 
money,  when  the  only  answers  are  from  agents, 
soliciting  your  half-crowns,  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  on  their  books  some  wonderful  Lady 
So-and-So  who  requires  a governess  immediately 
with  exactly  your  requirements,  but  who  has  just 
engaged  some  one  by  the  time  you  reply.  We 
cannot  afford  to  keep  advertising,  and  then  arises 
the  hopeless  cry  of  “ What  are  we  to  do  ? ” It 
is  only  a minority  of  women  who  are  gifted 
with  such  iron  nerves  that  they  can  enjoy  being 
present  at  operations,  and  who  have  the  courage 
to  prefix  Dr.  to  their  names.  To  be  a nurse  in 
a hospital  is  a noble  and  suitable  work  for 
women  ; but  to  some  this  is  impossible  through 
not  being  physically  strong  enough  for  it. 
Translation  and  copying  are  next  tried,  but 
publishers  can  only  politely  write  back  decli- 
ning your  kind  offer.  Being  fond  of  drawing, 
and  having  learnt  it  for  a few  years,  I should 
much  have  liked  to  try  painting  on  china,  but 
how  could  I obtain  the  necessary  instruction 
and  materials  without  money  ? I heard  of  a girl 
lately  receiving  an  order  for  painting  tiles,  for 
each  of  which  she  was  given  a guinea.  If  the 
Media? val  fever  continues,  thero  might  be  an 
opening  in  that  direction.  Oh ! the  need  is 
great,  and  it  is  true  that  despair  is  killing  our 
hopes,  and  we  grow  bitter,  and  cry,  “ Oh  ! why 
was  I born,  if  only  to  be  a burden  ? Is  this  all  life 
has  to  offer  me  ? ” Give  us  work  to  do,  or  show 
us  where  to  obtain  it,  and  we  will  go  forth  under 
our  banner  of  “ Aide-toi,  le  del  t'aidcra.” 

I trust  this  proposition  of  “ C.  S.”  may  meet 
with  a speedy  success.  A Struc. gler. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Bradford  Technical  School. — The  council  of 
this  institution  having  acquired  a site  opposite 
Mannville  Chapel,  in  Horton-road,  invited  plans 
in  open  competition  for  the  proposed  building, 
and  fifteen  sets  were  sent  in,  which,  by  permif- 
sion  of  the  Free  Library  Committee,  were 
allowed  to  be  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the 
Bradford  Art  Gallery,  where  for  a period  of  ten 
days  they  were  examined  by  the  council,  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
consult  a professional  referee.  The  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  council  stipulated  that  not 
fewer  than  twenty-five  rooms  were  required, 
among  which  were  to  be  rooms  for  power  and 
handloom  weaving,  dressing,  twisting,  and 
spinning,  laboratory,  and  dyeing-rooms,  work- 
shop, demonstrator’s  room,  five  claBS-rooms  for 
weaving,  spinning,  designing  and  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  besides  four  extra 
class-rooms.  The  rooms  first-named  are  to  be 
supplied  with  motive  power,  and  were  to  be 
placed  at  a distance  from  the  class-rooms,  which, 
with  the  laboratory,  &c.,  are  to  be  en  suite,  and 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  principal 
rooms  in  the  new  building  will  be  a public 
lecture-hall  to  hold  about  650  persons,  with 
galleries  and  ante-rooms ; a chemical  lecture- 
hall  for  120  persons ; a museum  and  library, 
council  chamber,  secretary’s  offices,  curator’s 
rooms,  &c.  Separate  entrances  were  to  be 
provided  for  the  school  and  more  public  por- 
tions of  the  building,  and  the  best  provision 
would  be  required  for  efficient  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilation.  The  building  was  also  to  be 
designed  with  a view  to  its  future  extension, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  was  not  to 
exceed  12,0002.  The  architect  whose  design, 
based  upon  these  requirements,  was  selected 
was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
building  at  a commission  of  five  per  cent. ; the 
second  and  third  designs  receiving  a premium  of 
fifty  and  twenty-five  guineas  respectively.  The 
design  with  the  motto  “ Continental  ” was 
awarded  the  first  position  by  the  council,  and 
was  found  to  be  the  production  of  Messrs.  Hope 
& Jardine,  of  Bradford.  The  design  to  which 
the  second  premium  has  been  awarded  bears 
the  motto  “ Reims,”  and  its  authors  are  Messrs. 
T.  H.  & F.  Healey.  The  third  premium  has  been 
awarded  to  the  design  inscribed  “ Light  and  Air,” 
by  Messrs.  Hargreaves  & Bailey.  Both  these 
firms  practise  in  Bradford.  The  first  premiated 
design  is  in  the  Italian  style.  It  is  stated  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  subscriptions  pro- 
mised for  the  erection  of  the  building  have  been 
paid  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  Illingworth, 
and  that  the  works  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 

Wet  ley  an  Chapel,  St.  Catherine’s,  Lincoln. — 
In  response  to  the  invitation  for  designs,  over 
forty  were  6ent  in,  and  the  one  submitted  by 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London,  under  motto,  “ The 
World  is  My  Parish,”  has  been  selected  fir 
execution.  The  second  named  is  by  Messrs. 
Bellamy  & Hardy,  Lincoln.  The  cost  is  about 
5,0002. 


ROARING  WATER-PIPES. 

^ live  Loddiges-road,  Hackney,  E., 
and,  like  your  correspondent,  “ A Constant 
Reader,”  suffer  from  the  above,  but  my  grievance 
is,  I take  it,  a rather  heavier  one  than  his,  since 
the  pipes  which  run  under  the  house  which  I 
occupy  “roar”  not  only  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  but  at  every  time  throughout  the  day 
after  any  quantity  of  water  has  been  drawn 
from  the  cistern,  and  upon  Sunday  afternoons, 
when  one  anticipates  some  slight  rest,  it  is  far 
from  agreeable,  owing  to  there  having  been  a 
iberal  use  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  to 
have  to  listen  to  an  unceas:ng  monotony  of 
sound  resembling  the  roll  of  a muffled  drum.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  impute  neglect  to  the  com- 
pany  who  give  the  supply,  to  the  builder,  or  to 
any  one  else  having  connexion  with  the  laying  of 
the  pipes  or  the  construction  of  the  house,  but, 
nevertheless,  I should  be  glad  to  hear  of  a 
remedy,  and  ask  you  to  insert  this  note  so  that 
m the  event  of  such  a discovery  being  made  it 
may  extend  its  beneficent  effects  to  the  east  as 
well  as  to  other  parts  where  the  roaring  water 
goeth  up  and  down  seeking  whom  it  may  dis- 
turb-  L S.  Howell. 

remedy  is  easy  : solder  or  otherwise 
fix  a piece  of  lead  pipe  to  the  outlet  of  the  ball 
valve,  long  enough  to  reach  within  about  6 in.  of 
the  bottom  of  cistern. 

W.  Dunkin,  Plumber. 


THE  “ IMPERIAL  ” WINDOW. 

In  reply  to  more  than  one  inquirer  for  a 
window  that  can  be  cleaned  without  endanger- 
ing life,  we  give  a view  of  one  patented  by 
Mr.  U.  Knell. 


TIIE  OLD  SYSTEM. 

At  a very  moderate  outlay  existing  frames 
can  be  altered  to  be  fitted  with  it.  As  will  be 
seen,  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  cleaner 
getting  outside  the  window.  Moreover,  venti- 
lation may  be  effected  by  its  use,  as  a double 
current  of  air  is  obtained  by  opening  the  top 
sash  only  of  the  window. 


PROPOSED  MERSEY  SUBWAY. 

The  proposal  for  making  a subway  under  the 
Mersey,  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 
appears  to  be  meeting  with  the  favour  of  most 
of  the  public  bodies  concerned,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a probability  of  steps  being  taken  ere  long 
to  give  effect  to  the  scheme.  When,  in  December 
last,  it  was  announced  that  such  a scheme  was 
in  contemplation,  an  influential  committee  was 
appointed,  and  that  committee,  after  full  de- 
liberation, have  decided  (according  to  the 
Liverpool  Post)  to  recommend  the  plan  submitted 
by  Mr.  John  Fowler,  of  London,  in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  Low  & Thompson,  of  Wrexham,  as 
the  best  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme. 
By  this  plan  the  6ubway  will  consist  of  one 
tunnel,  27  ft.  in  width,  commencing  at  the 
bottom  of  James-street,  taking  down  one  block 
of  the  Goree  warehouses  and  going  under  the 
other.  The  subway  as  at  present  contemplated 
will  take  a turn  round  the  north  end  of  George’s 
Dock,  then  run  in  front  of  the  dock  to  St. 
George’s  Baths,  whence  it  will  extend  in  a 
straight  line  under  the  river,  coming  out  under 
the  middle  of  the  Woodside  Landing-stage.  It 
will  be  continued  from  the  river-side  to  the 
corner  of  Cleveland-street,  will  take  a turn 
along  that  street,  and  terminate  on  a level  with 
the  dock  quays  at  the  junction  of  Canning-street 
and  Taylor-street.  In  addition  to  the  entrances 
named,  on  either  side  of  the  river  steep  inclines 
are  proposed  to  be  made  for  the  convenience  of 
foot-passengers  and  cabs  near  the  Woodside 


Ferry  and  in  Nova  Scotia  in  Liverpool; 
failing  inclines  being  provided,  hydraulic  li 
will  be  put  in  their  place,  by  means  of  whi 
foot-passengers  and  carriages  would  be  enabl 
to  shorten  the  length  of  the  subterrane 
passage  considerably.  The  extension  of  t 
tunnel  on  either  side  is  for  the  aceommodati 
of  heavy  traffic,  for  which  steep  inclines  wot 
be  unsuitable.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  tum 
will  be  through  the  solid  sandstone  rock,  and 
engineering  difficulties  in  making  the  subw 
are  anticipated.  At  no  p'ace  will  there  be  It 
than  20  ft.  of  rock  between  the  roof  and  t 
water,  so  that  no  danger  from  inundation 
leakage  may  be  feared.  The  steepest  gradif 
will  be  1 in  27,  and  that  only  for  a portion  i 
the  distance,  the  gradient  for  the  remainc 
varying  from  1 in  660  to  1 in  50  and  1 in  : 
The  tunnel  will  be  lined  with  white  glaz 
bricks,  and  will  be  brilliantly  lighted,  probal 
by  the  electric  light.  The  estimated  cost; 
330,0002.  for  the  works,  and  135,0002.  for  t 
land  and  buildings,  making  a total  of  465,000 
It  is  proposed  that  the  cost  of  the  undi 
taking  should  be  raised  under  a guarantee: 
the  public  bodies  chiefly  interested, — the  Liv- 
pool  and  Birkenhead  Corporations,  the  Mere 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  the  railw 
companies.  The  Birkenhead  corporation, 
represented  by  the  town  council,  have  agreed: 
guarantee  one-fourth  of  the  required  capit 
The  idea  is  to  make  the  concern  a public  tru 
the  surplus  income,  after  paying  interest  on  i 
debt,  to  go  towards  paying  off  the  original  c. 
of  the  undertaking,  eventually  enabling  1; 
promoters  to  throw  the  subway  open  to  f 
public  as  a free  means  of  communication  I 
tween  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  WOOD  CARVING.  I 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “Anselmo’s”  ci 
is  a bad  case, — a very  wooden  case  indeed  ; i 
after  exulting  over  my  explicitness  as  afford) 
him  his  opportunity  to  overwhelm  and  annihil 
me  with  facts  which  would  show  that  art  h 
been  frequently  developed  and  revived  ( 
the  same  means  as  those  adopted  by  the  pi 
motors  of  the  School  of  Wood-carving,  the  ot 
instance  which  its  champion  can  hurl  at  i 
is  Doulton’s  pottery  ! Even  in  argument  ii 
evident  that  Borne  people  prefer  Lamb: 
and  a fog.  The  instance  adduced  shows  m 
amusingly,  as  well  as  convincingly,  the  utte 
untenable  nature  of  his  position,  for  the  potto 
art  has  never  died  out  in  this  country ; th 
has  always  been  a demand  for  it,  and  ^ 
Doulton’s  success  is  due  to  spirited  privi 
enterprise,  not  to  a subsidised  department,  f( 
to  basing  his  art-efforts  on  the  secure  founi 
tions  of  drain-pipes.  “Anselmo”  has  e 
therefore,  as  yet,  brought  forward  a sins 
apposite  argument  against  my  “ sweeping  assi 
tions.” 

But  if  the  potter’s  art  has  never  died  oult 
this  country,  neither  has  the  wood-carver 
Wood-carving  is  only  cribbed,  cabined,  and  ci 
fined,  because  it  is  no  longer  in  the  same  requ> 
as  of  old.  There  must,  however,  still  bt 
demand,  a limited  demand,  for  it  in  cabin 
work,  and  there  are  many  clever  carverse 
London  and  the  provinces  who  could  prodn 
fine  work  if  they  were  commissioned.  Th’ 
must  also  be  a considerable  School  of  Wo\ 
carving  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Tham; 
the  very  same  school,  indeed,  from  wh’ 
Gibbons  sprang  : I need  scarcely  say  that  I rel 
to  the  ship-carvers,  the  “ figure-head  ” carver 
and  when  I speak  of  “figure-head”  carving 
do  so  with  no  irreverence,  for  many  of  tb 
spirited  works  are  in  their  way  works  of  e 
and  unmistakable  evidence  that  there  is  a hv 
talent  for  wood-carving  in  England,  were  th: 
only  an  equally  great  demand  for  it  in  ot 
directions.  But  figure-heads  would  show  tv 
wood  is  an  intractable  material  for  flesh  *1 
drapery.  Fancy  Adam  and  Eve  done  in  oa 
they  might  come  out  better  in  apple  or  per 
tree,  but  even  then  the  work  would  be  lab 
lost,  and  the  effort  would  be  excluded  from 
paradise  of  High  Art.  If  wood  had  been 
wondrous  material  your  correspondent  et 
neously  supposes  it  to  be,  the  great  artists  wo 
have  discovered  the  fact  long  since,  and  mark 
bronze,  and  ivory  would  not  have  been  pi 
ferred.  The  original  touches  of  the  best  wo 
carvers  have  never  been  esteemed  as  wo 
preserving  in  the  same  enclosure  with  the  fin? 
works  in  sculpture. 

As  your  correspondent  is  bent  upon  ask 
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itstions  instead  of  using  argument,  I may 
?rm  him  that  I am  firmly  opposed  to  the 
tern  by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to 
I'elop  art  in  this  country,  because  it  is  a new- 
gled  plan,  a plan  which  was  never  adopted 
that  purpose  in  the  great  art  epochs,  and 
i-ause  it  leads  to  a waste  of  a vast  sum  of 
ney,  which,  if  it  were  properly  and  directly 
died  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  and  to 
ting  an  example  to  the  unpatriotic  wealthy, 
aid  make  England  in  a few  years  the  greatest 
tool  of  art  in  the  world.  If  there  were  one 
rnose  more  than  another  for  which  the  Depart- 
nt  was  instituted  it  was  for  the  promotion  of 
Med  art,  and  if  there  were  one  production 
re  than  another  on  which  the  Department’s 
leficial  influence  should  have  told  long  ere 
|b,  that  one  should  have  been  wood-carving, 
t what  are  the  facts  ? After  more  than  a 
aeration  has  lapsed,  the  Department  acknow- 
ges  its  inadequacy  by  establishing  a special 
100I  for  wood-carving.*  The  Department  was 
ablished  to  render  us  independent  of  the 
leigners,  and  a foreigner  has  been  appointed 
star  of  the  school.  L’ Academia  Frangaise 
i Beaux  Arts  hangs  out  its  title  in  one  of  our 
at  publio  thoroughfares.  And  all  this,  be  it 
nembered,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
nted  opinions  of  one  of  the  Department’s 
st  practical  men.  All  this  shows  how  little 
iance  can  be  placed  upon  the  report  that  the 
snch  are  envious  of  our  art  institutions.  If 
iy  were,  they  would  not  send  coals  to  New- 
itle.  My  opposition  is  not  exceptional,  though 
may  be  more  consistent  than  that  of  the 
tesmen  who  denounce  the  “ ory  ” for  State  aid 
art. 

! am  not  so  unpatriotic  and  servile  when 
igland  is  writhing  under  difficulties  as  to  be 
i off  with  empty  seemings.  The  “cry”  for 
;ter  times  is  not  to  be  Btifled  with  sweetstuff. 
IS  nation’s  interests  must  not  be  jeopardised 
;h  dilettanti  playthings.  We  must  have  the 
,1  thing,  and  nothing  but  the  real  thing,  and 
in  possibly  we  shall  be  able  to  move  ahead 
tin.  Meter. 


ie, -Without  entering  into  the  controversy  between 
ieter  ” and  “ Anselmo,”  permit  me  a word  relative  to 
iragraph  in  yours  of  October  25th.  “ Ansolmo  " says  : 

I may  state  to  my  certain  knowledge  a leading  firm  of 
jrators  has  within  the  last  month  found  it  necessary  to 

I to  Paris  to  get  an  order  executed.” 

; I'hinking  the  above  misleading  to  some  of  your  readers, 
me  say  the  order  alluded  to  was  not  a question  of 
nt,  but  of  time. 

q one  can  expect  an  employer  to  find  fifty  to  sixty 
;-class  artist-workmen  available  at  a moment’s  notice. 

II  that  could  be  got  together,  with  available  assistance, 
t obtained,  and  to  keep  to  the  time  the  rest  of  the  work 
ii  Bent  to  Paris  ; and,  with  all  their  resources,  -taxed 
lir  energies  to  the  utmost  to  keep  pace  with  us. 

[ad  more  time  been  allowed,  the  nrm  would  have  corn- 
ed the  order  with  home  resources,  and  to  my  thinking, 
tor.  Onb  who  sunt  Wood  to  bk  Cabvbd 

ik  Pabis. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  ENGLAND’S 
ROADS. 

Sir, — Do  you  remember,  eleven  and  again  ten 
irs  ago  my  writing  you  on  the  then  system 
road  management,  and  offering  certain  sug- 
itions  ? The  last  paper  appears  in  your 
nine  for  1869,  p.  230.  Most  of  the  suggestions 
m made  are  now  law,  and  one  or  two  with  a 
isb  in  them,  made  into  law  as  well,  I wish 
v to  write  about. 

Dne  is  the  audit  of  the  accounts  : when  I 
ote  that  paper  there  was  no  auditor  of  the 
joants;  since  that  period  the  law  has  con- 
fcuted  the  Poor-Law  Auditors  auditors  of  the 
;hway  accounts.  Now  I have  little  doubt 
>se  gentlemen  could  detect  a clerical  error  or 
illegal  entry  as  well  as  any  one,  but  I sub- 
t the  full  end  and  aim  of  a thorough  audit  is 
: thereby  accomplished,  and  that  the  sug- 
3tion  I made  in  1869  is  still  the  bsst;  and, 
J,  the  present  system  of  audit  is  most  expen- 
e : not  only  is  the  auditor  paid  extravagant 
ns,  but  he  affixes  expensive  stamps  to  the 
:ounts  he  has  audited.  Now  this  is  uncalled 
. My  idea  was,  and  is,  that  there  should  be  an 
pecting  surveyor,  or  surveyors,  for  a county, 
1 that  they  should  also  audit  the  accounts.  Duly 
ilified  men  would,  in  passing  over  the  roads, 
;ect  any  misuse  of  materials  or  labour,  and 
they  audited  the  accounts  would  detect  any- 
ng  that  was  paid  for  too  highly,  and  would 
78  a better  chance  of  detecting  embezzlement 
m any  number  of  Poor-Law  officials,  however 
hly  paid  or  ornamental.  Again,  the  law 

As  a matter  of  fact,  this  school  was  established  by  a 
■ate  committee.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  Department 
no  control  over  it.— [Ed.] 


orders  inspection  of  the  main  roads, — a matter  I 
have  always  pressed  ; but  as  if  to  show  how  the 
law  and  duties  can  be  avoided,  in  one  county 
policemen  (!)  are  appointed  to  inspect  main 
roads ; in  another,  the  magistrates  appoint  some 
of  their  own  body  ; in  another,  the  county 
buildings  surveyor;  and  so  on.  The  magis- 
trates have  passed  roads  as  entitled  to  the 
county  grant,  though  they  have  been  bo  bad 
that  they  could  not  be  travelled  withont  danger, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  certificate  being  granted 
one  highway  board  had  two  actions  threatened, 
or  actually  brought  against  them,  for  damage 
caused  to  carriages  through  the  state  of  the 
roads;  and  I could  give  another  astounding 
instance  in  the  same  county.  As  for  roads  in- 
spected by  the  police,  the  less  said  the  better. 
Now  all  this  should  not  be  : the  law  should 
insist  on  properly-qualified  men  being  appointed. 

I have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  manage- 
ment of  roads  in  Cornwall,  and  I again  refer  to 
it  as  coming  up  more  to  my  idea  of  what  is 
sound  and  good.  That  county  is  divided  into  two 
parts  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  a duly 
qualified  gentleman  takes  the  inspection  of  the 
roads  in  one  part,  and  another  the  ocher  part ; 
the  work  can  thus  be'  thoroughly  supervised, 
and  yet  the  annual  cost  is  not  more  than,  I 
think,  1501.  Those  gentlemen  have  lots  of  other 
work,  and  are  thoroughly  independent  of  the 
office.  It  rather  amuses  me,  by  the  way,  to 
notice  how  they  get  tutored  into  more  inde- 
pendence, and  even  strictness,  by  thier  being 
bullied  by  those  bodies  to  whom  they  refuse 
certificates,  the  Truro  Town  Council,  for  instance, 
persisting,  meeting  after  meeting,  in  ascribing 
improper  motives  to  the  inspecting  surveyor. 

I shortly  repeat  what  I wrote  in  1868.  There 
should  be  a County  Board,  with  one  or  two  duly 
qualified  inspecting  surveyors,  dependent  on  the 
size  of  the  county,  who  should  also  act  as 
auditors.  “Thus  the  county  would  have  a 
gentleman  at  hand  to  direct  and  advise  ; and  it 
would  have  one  system  of  road-making ; un- 
necessary expense  would  be  checked  ; and  a 
power  to  keep  the  Highway  Boards  up  to  the 
work  would  be  at  hand.”  Pro. 


COMPETITIVE  SANITARY  SCHEMES. 

Sir, — A correspondent  has  already  drawn 

■ attention,  through  the  columns  of  Engineering, 
to  the  action  of  the  Penzance  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  in  inviting  competition  schemes  for 
sanitary  works,  under  conditions  which  certainly 
justify  doubts  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  members 
of  that  Board.  In  this  case,  bad  as  it  is,  a 
premium  of  twenty  guineas  was  offered  “ for  the 
most  approved  design.”  What  must,  however, 
be  said  of  the  Matlock  Local  Board  of  Health, 
who  now  advertise  for  schemes  of  sewerage, 
with  estimates,  not  only  without  offering  a pre- 
mium, but  expressly  stipulating  that  no  scheme 
will  necessarily  be  accepted,  and  that  engineers 
will  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  them  ? 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether  com- 
petent engineers  can  be  found,  willing  to  lower 
themselves  and  their  profession  to  the  level  at 
which  both  evidently  stand  in  the  estimation  of 
sanitary  authorities,  by  preparing  and  submitting 
sanitary  schemes  under  such  conditions.  If 
not,  the  only  solution  possible  is  that,  in  such 
cases,  inferior  schemes,  designed  by  incompetent 
quacks,  and  lacking  the  essentials  of  modern 
sanitary  work,  are  adopted  and  eventually 
carried  out.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  safeguard  afforded  by  a local  govern- 
ment  inquiry  on  the  spot  is  not  always  ensured, 
as  sanitary  authorities  are  quite  capable  of 
carrying  out  defective  and  objectionable  schemes 
by  means  of  a rate  levied  in  one  year  over  the 
district  affected,  thus  avoiding  the  uecessity  for 
a loan,  and  the  unpleasant  preliminary  inquiry 
attendant  thereon.  I am,  in  fact,  aware  of 
instances  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  are  contravened,  in 
new  sewerage  works,  by  this  mode  of  procedure. 
Surely  such  matters  as  these  are  sufficiently 
important  to  justify  a more  active  interference 
in  local  matters  by  the  central  health  authority. 

Concerning  the  guarding  of  professional  in- 
terests, I fear  that  not  much  can  be  done. 
Sanitary  engineers,  important  as  their  functions 
are,  are  as  yet  an  ill-recognised  body  of  workers, 
and  do  not  possess  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is 
essential  to  the  independence  and  well-being  of 
the  class.  The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  is 
too  largely  composed  of  engineers  engaged  in 

: other  branches  of  the  profession,  and  the  tradi- 

■ tions  of  the  body  are  not  favourable  to  the 


claims  of  those  practising  more  particularly  in 
this  new  department.  The  Sanitary  Institute, 
on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  its  high- 
flown  pretensions,  is  not  sufficiently  practical  in 
its  aims  to  attract  this  section  of  the  profession. 
Under  these  circumstances,  reliance  must  be 
placed  upon  the  good  feeling  and  professional 
instincts  of  those  who  are  alone  capable  of 
designing  efficient  sanitary  works  restraining 
them  from  entering  upon  such  competitions  as 
those  to  which  I have  referred.  The  competi- 
tive system,  whatever  its  advantages  may  be  as 
applied  to  large  schemes  and  works  of  almost 
national  importance,  is  entirely  out  of  place  in 
smaller  matters.  For  my  own  part,  I decline  to 
lend  even  such  countenance  to  it  as  is  displayed 
in  applying  for  the  particulars  which,  in  some 
instances,  are  stated  to  be  available, — a course 
which,  if  universally  followed,  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  a state  of  things  which  is  rapidly  gaining 
extension.  Professional. 


BATH-ROOMS. 

Sir, — It  is  refreshing  to  both  mind  and  body 
to  observe  how  general  of  late  years  it  has 
become  to  supply  a bath-room  to  all  new  houses 
of  1001.  a year  rent  and  upwards.  Indeed,  in 
some  of  the  fresh  suburban  neighbourhoods  they 
are  put  to  bouses  of  even  501.  rent.  There  is 
no  doubt  it  pays  the  builder  to  do  st,  for  in  most 
dwellings  there  is  some  dressing-room,  or  small 
room  in  a wing,  where  a hot  and  cold  bath  can 
be  placed,  and  respectable  tenants  will  pay  51. 
or  101.  extra  rent  in  a moderate-sized  house  to 
secure  the  benefit. 

I only  wonder  that  landlords  do  not  more 
generally  and  actively  sot  to  work  and  supply 
baths  to  the  old  houses  as  fast  as  they  become 
vacant,  or  before.  In  St.  John’s-wood,  for 
instance,  how  very  few  of  the  houses  have  the 
convenience,  except  those  built  within  the  last 
five  or  ten  years.  The  same  at  Bayswator  and 
Notting-hill  and  Brompton,  until  we  rise  to 
residences  of  1501.  a year  or  more.  Many  of 
the  houses  in  Westbourne-terrace,  Cleveland- 
square,  and  similar  localities,  though  producing 
2001.  to  3001.  a year  on  lease,  are  still  without 
bath-rooms.  But  in  the  new  neighbourhoods, 
even  when  Dot  especially  fashionable,  Buch 
as  St.  Peter’s-park  (Paddiugton),  Shepherd’s- 
bush,  Brixton,  &c.,  we  find  bath-rooms  in  fresh 
houses  down  to  50Z.  rent,  or  occasionally  lower. 

It  would  be  curiouB  to  inquire  what  propor- 
tion of  the  fashionable  town-houses  about  Wim- 
pole-street,  Bryanstone-square,  May-fair,  and 
other  WeBt-end  parts,  are  still  unprovided. 

Surveyor. 


A VISIT  FROM  A DISTRICT  SURVEYOR 
AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

Sib,— In  the  merry  month  of  May  last,  Messrs.  Snewin 
Brothers  A Co.,  builders,  of  Upper  Clapton,  wero  honoured 
by  a call  from  Mr.  Meeson,  the  district  surveyor,  on  private 
business.  While  in  their  office  the  district  surveyor 
noticed  a small  zinc  pipe  fixed  on  the  top  of  a gas-stove 
(where  it  had  been  placed  several  years  back  to  carry  off 
the  foul  air),  and  politely  told  the  manager  that  the  said 
pipe  ceuld  not  be  allowed,  being  contrary  to  the  Building 
Act,  and  that  Messrs.  Snewin  Brothers  & Co.  were  liable 
to  a tine  of  2 nl.  The  manager  thinking  he  could  stand 
a little  foul  air  better  than  such  a fine,  removed  the 
offending  pipe  without  delay.  On  the  6th  of  September 
last,  Messrs.  Snewin  Brothers  & Co.,  received  a registered 
letter  containing  a bill  for  a nominal  fee  of  7s.  6d.  for  cer- 
tain alterations  to  office.  They  at  once  mado  inquiries  at 
8pring-gardens,  and  found  they  were  not  liable  for  said 
fee,  and  wrote  the  district  surveyor  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember to  that  effect,  asking  him  if  he  would  prefor  to 
withdraw  the  claim  or  refer  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  Mr.  Meeson’s  only  reply  to  this  was  two  sum- 
monses delivered  by  an  official  in  blue  from  Worship- 
street,  both  dated  27th  of  September,  one  for  having  made 
certain  alterations  on  the  14th  of  May  without  giving 
notice,  and  the  other  because  the  alterations  made  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  having  incurred  a 
penalty,  in  each  case,  not  exceeding  201. 

Messrs.  Snewin  Brothers,  & Co.,  being  ordered  to  appear 
at  Worship-street  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  October,  to 
answer  the  said  complaints  and  to  be  further  dealt  with 
according  to  law,  after  waiting  some  hours  in  this  popular 
but  not  very  desirable  place  of  public  resort,  the  case  was 
adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  October,  on  which  date, 
after  again  waiting  a considerable  time,  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Meeson’s  cases  would  be  taken  next,  and  his 
worship,  after  a very  patient  examination  of  the  various 
clauses  of  the  Building  Act,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Meeson  as 
bearing  upon  the  poor  unfortunate  pipe  then  in  Court 
(which  was  admitted  tohavobeenin  existence  seven  years), 
the  worthy  Magistrate  remarked  that  he  should  be  sorry 
to  say  the  erection  of  the  said  pipe  was  not  an  infringement 
of  the  Act,  inasmuch  as  it  might  in  a certain  sensebe  said 
to  have  been  put  there  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combus- 
tion ; but  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  as  tho  surveyor  had 
applied  for  a fee  before  proceeding  for  the  penalties,  he 
should  deal  lightly  with  tho  defendants,  as  it  would  be 
likely  to  cause  serious  public  inconvenience  if  district 
surveyors  were  encouraged  to  apply  at  this  Court  for 

Eenalties  against  persons  who  believed  they  were  not 
igally  liable  to  pay  the  fees  demanded.  He  should  therefore 
inflict  a fine  upon  tho  defendants  of  one  penny,  without 
costs ! S. 
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SKETCHING  CLUB  COMPETITION. 

The  sixth  annual  competition  of  sketching 
clnbs  in  connexion  with  London  Schools  of  Art 
took  place  this  week,  the  drawings  being  exhi- 
bited and  adjudicated  upon  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  left  on  view  the 
morning  after  also.  The  clubs  which  took  part 
in  the  competition  were  the  “ Gilbert,”  the 
Lambeth,  the  West  London,  and  the  Men’s 
Sketching  Club  and  Women’s  Sketching  Club 
in  connexion  with  South  Kensington.  The  sub- 
jects named  for  competition  were  three  in 
Painting,  viz. : — 

(a)  Figure-subject,-—"  Fugitives.” 

(b)  Landscape, — “ After  Rain.” 

(c)  Animals, — “ A Struggle.” 

And  one  in  Sculpture  (d), — “ Victory.” 

Each  member  was  limited  to  one  sketch,  and  a 
prize  was  given  for  the  best  sketch  for  each  of 
the  four  subjects  above  named,  and  also  an 
award  of  honour  to  the  club  which  should  send 
the  highest  average  of  work. 

The  names  of  the  authors  of  the  successful 
sketches  were  not  given  when  we  saw  the 
collection,  and  perhaps  were  not  then  known, 
as  we  presume  the  sketches  are  sent  in  anony- 
mously. The  award  of  honour  for  general 
average  of  merit  was  given  to  the  Lambeth 
club,  and  rightly  so ; their  work  showed  a 
greater  proportion  of  sketches  evincing  artistic 
feeling  and  perception  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  clubs.  The  drawings  were  distinguished 
by  numbers,  and  the  amount  of  marks  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  judges  was  also  appended  to 
each  sketch  ; these  amounts  being  awarded,  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  a little  capriciously  in  some 
instances.  We  entirely  concur,  however,  in  the 
first  prize  for  subjects  a and  b.  The  former 
(No.  S7)  is  a powerful  sketch  of  a wagon  and 
horses  in  full  career  over  some  very  rough  ground, 
driven  by  a man  running  by  them  in  a state  of 
excitement ; the  wagon  containing  two  fright- 
ened people,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  flying 
from  some  such  tribulation  as  the  sacking  of 
their  village  by  an  enemy’s  soldiery.  What  we 
especially  liked  in  this  sketch  was  the  evidonce 
it  gave  of  power  to  realise  a subject  with  inten- 
sity, which  is  exactly  where  the  majority  of 
them  are  deficient.  The  prize  b was  a small 
landscape,  No.  43,  very  quiet  in  subject  and 
treatment,  but  showing  much  truth  and  delicaoy 
of  tone  and  aerial  perspective.  This  drawing 
emanated  from  the  West  London  Club,  as  did 
also  the  prize  sketch  c,  a combat  between  two  dogs 
and  a bull,  in  which  the  bull  has  the  best  of  it, 
both  in  the  combative  and  in  the  artistic  sense ; 
indeed,  the  di  gs  are  very  bad,  but  the  bull 
gained  the  prize,  we  presume.  We  hardly  feel 
sure  whether  we  should  count  this  as  the  best  of 
its  class  in  the  collection.  About  the  prize  for 
subject  d,  the  model  subject,  there  can  be  no 
question ; it  is  by  much  the  best  of  the  models, 
and  shows  great  spirit  and  originality.  It  is  a 
small  naked  figure  of  a huntsman  who  has  just 
been  victor  over  a panther,  and,  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  holds  up  the  creature’s  decapitated  head 
in  triumph. 

The  general  character  of  the  sketches  did  not 
strike  us  as  satisfactory  even  as  the  work  (as 
we  presume  the  majority  are)  of  students,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  character  and  force  in 
the  conception  of  most  of  them.  In  an  exhibi- 
tion of  work  produced  under  such  circumstances 
one  does  not,  of  course,  expect  great  refinement 
of  manipulation ; but  what  we  may  expect  to 
find  in  the  work  of  those  who  take  up  art  from 
love  of  it,  is,  with  all  drawbacks  of  execution,  a 
certain  spirit  and  earnestness  of  intention,  and 
this,  we  must  say,  seemed  to  us  to  be  re- 
markably wanting.  In  many  instances  the 
poverty  of  invention,  and  the  utter  want  of  any 
evidence  that  the  artist  had  felt  or  endeavoured 
to  give  the  reality  of  the  subjeot  he  (or  she)  was 
illustrating,  really  surprised  us.  We  should 
have  thought  that  any  one  who  cared  enough  for 
the  puisuit  of  painting  to  have  taken  it  up  at 
all,  must  have  had  some  innate  feeling  which 
would  have  led  to  something  better  than  the 
mere  “ namby-pamby,”  in  regard  to  idea  and 
composition,  of  many  of  these  drawings.  This 
applies  more  especially  to  the  figure  studies, 
which  were  mostly  of  the  weakest  description ; 
among  the  landscapes  were  many  bits  pleasing 
both  in  feeling  and  execution.  Even  among 
these,  however,  there  were  not  a few  which 
were  absolutely  vulgar  in  their  staring  and 
unreal  colouring,  some  of  which  received  a pro- 
portion of  marks  which  certainly  argues  a great 
deal  of  good  nature  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 
In  future,  if  the  competitors  cannot  come  up  to 


the  refinement  of  manipulation  in  oil  and  water- 
colour, which  only  long  and  steady  training 
can  give,  they  might  at  least  avoid  courting 
notice  by  gamboge  stems  and  foliage,  with 
startling  effects  of  light,  such  as  can  (fortu- 
nately) exist  only  on  paper,  and  endeavour  to 
convey  some  of  the  feeling,  and  not  to  “ overstep 
the  modesty,”  of  nature. 

The  successful  competitors,  as  we  have 
since  learnt,  are, — for  the  figure-subject,  Mrs. 
Sparkes,  of  the  Lambeth  Club ; in  landscape, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Tidmarsb,  of  the  West  London  Club ; 
and  for  the  Animal  subject,  Mr.  E.  R.  Breach, 
of  the  same  club.  In  the  sculpture  department 
(clay),  the  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  H.  Beere, 
Lambeth  Club.  The  judges  were  Mi*.  G.  D. 
Leslie,  R.A.,  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Luke 
Fildes,  A.R.A. 


“RESTORATION”  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S  AND 
NEW  COLLEGE. 

Sir,  — The  new  high-pitched  roof  at  St. 
Alban’s  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  nothing  more 
need  be  said  about  it.  I had  a half-hour  to 
spare  on  Saturday  last,  and  seeing  the  scaffold- 
ing extend  along  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  of  the  abbey,  I thought  I would  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  mounting  to  take 
a few  accurate  dimensions  and  particulars  of  the 
old  brick  corbel- tabling  which  runs  along  the 
eastern  bays,  and  of  which  I had  been  able  to 
take  only  an  approximate  sketoh  from  the  tran- 
sept roof  on  a former  occasion.  This  corbel- 
tabling  was  an  unusually  interesting  feature, 
architecturally  and  historically.  It  was  con- 
structed of  the  old  Roman  brick,  and  was 
apparently  of  the  Norman  period,  surmounted 
with  a Mediaeval  string-course,  placed  there 
when  the  parapet  superseded  the  old  Norman 
overhanging  eaves-course.  It  corresponded  in 
character  and  workmanship  with  the  clearstory 
windows  in  these  bays.  It  had  a character  of 
I its  own  of  picturesque  simplicity ; and  even 
j supposing  it  to  have  been  of  later  date,  which 
is  well-nigh  impossible,  it  accorded  well  with 
the  work  of  the  clearstory  and  of  the  tower.  To 
my  dismay,  I found  the  stonemason  cleaning  off  a 
brand-new  corbel-table  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  The  last  connecting  link  between  the 
old  and  the  new  work  having  thus  been  taken 
away,  some  notification  of  the  fact  ought  to  be 
recorded,  some  protest  ought  to  be  raised,  some 
explanation  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  outside 
I world,  however  well  those  locally  interested 
| may  rest  content  to  sacrifice  this  transmission 
of  their  sacred  trust.  Where  is  the  great  Dic- 
I tator  who  has  so  long  watched  over  the  interests 
of  art  in  general,  of  architects  in  particular,  and  of 
I St.  Alban’s  in  person,  that  such  things  are  being 
I done  in  open  day  upon  this  great  national  monu- 
■ ment  ? Even  the  zealous  watch-dogs,  who  are 
] ever  turning  a tender  and  jealous  eye  towards 
i the  lambs  of  the  flock,  pay  little  regard  to  the 
depredations  of  the  wolf. 

As  to  what  has  been  done  at  New  College,  it 
may  seem  ungrateful  to  make  any  reflection 
upon  the  truly  noble  work  carried  out  in  a most 
generous  spirit  by  the  present  representatives 
of  William  of  Wykeham’s  noble  foundation,  or 
upon  the  work  of  one,  now  passed  from  us, 
whose  whole  life  was  given  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
highest  forms  of  art,  and  to  the  successful  study 
of  our  own  indigenous  architecture.  I cannot, 
however,  conceal  my  disappointment  and  dis- 
tress when,  in  approaching  New  College  from 
the  west,  some  months  ago,  I saw  the  high- 
pitched  lines  of  the  new  roof  rising  above  the 
parapet  of  the  old  gable.  Nor  was  I by  any 
means  reassured  on  entering  the  building.  The 
unsatisfactory  and  inharmonious  space  between 
the  top  of  the  old  reredos  and  the  underside  of 
the  roof  pointed  painfully  to  the  divergence 
from  the  original  lines  of  the  great  Mediaeval 
architect.  There  seems  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  chapel  ever  to  have  been  finished  with  a 
higher  roof  than  that  of  the  existing  gables, 
whilst  all  the  evidences,  within  as  well  as  with- 
out, point  conclusively  to  its  having  been 
finished  with  the  lower  pitch.  Supposing  this 
departure  from  the  old  lines  to  be  a legitimate 
restoration,  the  slope  of  the  gable  externally 
ought  unquestionably  to  have  been  altered  to 
follow  it. 

Public  and  architectural  interest  must  neces- 
sarily be  centred  in  St.  Alban’s  rather  than  in 
the  Is  ter  and  more  limited  foundation  at  Oxford. 
In  some  respects  I am  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  latter,  claiming  as  I do  kinship  to 
its  noble  founder,  and  being  interested  in  it  by 
many  personal  ties  and  associations  ; and  under 


the  present  state  of  the  controversy  betwee 
Restoration  and  Conservation  I cannot  refrai 
from  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  mattei 
It  is  said  to  have  been  presented  as  a mer 
matter  of  choice  between  a simpler  form  o 
treatment,  one  probably  in  nearer  accordanc 
with  the  original  and  the  more  ornate  forr 
which  has  been  carried  out.  Those  who  hav 
been  instrumental  in  choosing  and  carrying  on 
that  which  was  represented  to  them  as  the  bes 
can  have  no  cause  to  reproach  themselves  wit 
the  result,  although  this  result  may  present  i 
lesson  by  no  means  useless  to  those  who  ar 
ever  striving  after,  though  rarely  attaining  tc 
the  right;  and,  in  spite  of  this,  Wykehamist 
may  still  rejoice  in  having  effected  dutifully  an' 
constitutionally  one  of  the  finest  restorations  o 
modern  times.  William  White,  F.S.A. 


DAMP. 

Sir, — Several  years  since  I drew  public  atten 
tion  to  the  effect  of  gas  in  producing  damp  walls 
some  proofs  of  which  I gave  in  a paper  unde 
the  above  title,  in  your  volume  for  1875,  p.  118£ 

As  the  house  described  by  “ R.  M.”  seems  t 
be  similar,  as  regards  its  history,  to  many  other 
which  are  not  subject  to  damp,  it  is  possibl 
that  he  is  using  gas  excessively,  so  as  to  pro 
duce  a very  brilliant  light  for  several  hour 
together,  or  his  walls  may  be  finished  with  un 
usually  hard  plaster,  or  papered  with  glazei 
paper.  All  these  conditions  would  tend  to  pro 
duce  condensation  of  the  water  from  combue 
tion  of  gas. 

The  fact  that  the  damp  is  checked  by  openin; 
the  door  of  the  room  shows  that  there  is  a grea 
production  of  moisture,  whioh  is  only  carried  ol 
when  there  is  such  a thorough  communicatio: 
between  the  room  and  the  passages  as  to  rende 
it  practically  useless  for  the  purposes  of  a room 
With  the  large  fire,  the  Boyle’s  ventilator,  and  th 
upright  pipes,  there  is  really  more  chance  of  ven 
tilation  than  is  usual,  though  n >t  more  than  ever 
room  ought  to  have  for  purification  of  its  air. 

I would  suggest, — 1.  That  some  of  the  bm 
ners  which  are  contrived  for  getting  the  mos 
light  out  of  a small  quantity  of  gas  should  b 
used,  together  with  clear  or  ground  glass  globei 
rather  than  such  as  are  opaque ; 2.  That  th 
gas  all  over  the  house  should  be  turned  dow 
when  not  wanted ; and  3.  That  the  rooms  com 
plained  of  should,  if  necessary,  be  paperei 
with  a flock  paper,  or,  at  least,  with  one  that  i 
quite  without  smooth  surface,  so  that  by  beinj 
a bad  conductor  of  heat  the  condensation  on  it 
surface  may  be  checked.  Thos.  Blashill. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  of  your  corn 
spondent  in  the  Builder  of  the  25th  of  Octobei 
we  think  that  the  whole  of  the  plaster  of  th 
walls  is  certainly  damp.  The  dampness  appearinj 
when  the  gas  is  alight  is  due  to  the  fact  that  th 
heat  of  the  gas  above  the  burners  is  sufficien 
to  draw  it  out,  and  as  there  are  no  means  of  it 
escaping,  it  is  absorbed  again  by  the  plaster,  t 
reappear  the  next  evening  when  the  gas  i 
lighted  again.  The  greater  proof  is  that  beloi 
the  line  of  the  gas  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  t 
extract  it,  and  therefore  it  does  not  appeal 
The  idea  of  your  correspondent  to  open  the  doo 
is  quite  correct,  but  the  current  of  air  throng! 
one  aperture  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  damp 
ness  to  escape. 

Our  principle  in  drying  a new  house  is  no 
only  during  the  prooess  of  drying  to  open  th 
doors,  but  also  the  windows,  so  as  to  allow  th 
dampness  to  escape.  In  keeping  the  windows 
or  doors  and  windows  shut,  the  damp  exbractei 
is  simply  absorbed  again  by  the  walls. 

Dreyfus  & Co. 


ST.  PANCRA.S  WORKMEN’S  EXHIBITION 

Sir, — The  Committee  have  decided  to  hold.anothe 
Exhibition  next  Octeber.  It  will  be  open  to  all  within  th 
Metropolitan  districts,  but  will  be  restricted  to  exhibit 
completed  or  made  during  the  twelve  months  precedin 
October,  1880.  The  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  sam 
building  as  the  present,  viz.,  Tolmers-square  Institutf 
Drummond- street,  N.W.,  and  intending  exhibitors  shoul 
send  in  their  names,  with  application  for  space,  as  soon  e 
possible,  either  to  Mr.  Meech,  the  hon.  sec.,  17,  Harrinf 
ton-street,  N.W.,  or  to  me.  It  is  hoped  that  this  propost 
will  stimulate  many  during  the  wiuter  months  to  mak 
and  exhibit  articles  which  will  be  of  pecuniary  benefit  t 
the  exhibitors,  Arthur  Hall. 


Liverpool  Borough  Engmeership.— Th 

Corporation  of  Liverpool  have  appointei 
Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  M.A.,  C.E.  (boroug 
eng'neer  of  Darby)  Vbo  ough  engineer  of  Livei 
pool,  at  a salary  of  800J.  per  annum.  Ther 
were  101  candidates  for  the  office. 


Nov.  1,  1879.] 
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FREE-TRADE  HALL,  MANCHESTER, 
'in,— The  Free-trade  Hall,  Manchester,  enjoys  the 
iutation  of  being  an  example  of  successful  application 
:he  science  on  ventilation. 

in  Friday  evening,  the  24th  ult.,  when  the  hall  was 
iwded  with  a large  political  audience,  the  writer  had  an 
liortunity  of  judging  as  to  whether  the  hall  was  worthy 
its  reputation.  Arriving  at  seven  p.m.,  I succeeded,, 
•r  some  dilBculty,  in  making  my  way  to  one  of  the  areas 
ler  the  gallery.  At  715  I commenced  perspiring 
idly ; the  smell  of  organic  emanations  distinctly  per- 
itible.  At  7'40  in  a complete  bath  of  perspiration,  the 
all  of  organic  exhalations  very  repugnant.  At  8 the 
4 was  intolerable,  and  almost  suffocating. 

Jnder  the  gallery  there  appeared  to  be  no  provision  for 
l escape  of  the  exhaled  air,  which  cooled  wh'n  in  contact 
h the  underside  of  the  gallery  and  descended  to  be  re- 

Vas  the  inlet  air  heated  P If  so,  sufficient  allowance 
s not  made  for  the  excessive  products  of  organic  com- 

.ntion. 

jii’erhaps  the  authorities  of  the  Free-Trade  Hall  will  at 
iree  remedy  these  evils,  so  detracting  from  the  hygienic 
.racter  of  this  noble  hall,— the  arena  of  so  many 
Wfcorical  debates.  B.  H,  Thwaite, 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS, 
i i 'Shenington.  — Holy  Trinity  Church,  Shen- 
• 'ton,  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
sijrcester,  after  restoration.  The  church  con- 
ts  of  a nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  and  a tower 
the  western  end  of  the  nave.  The  north  walls 
the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  east  end  of  the 
kneel,  were  rebuilt  in  the  last  century  in  the 
u Id  and  tasteless  -style  of  the  period.  The 
Lancel  has  three  fine  Decorated  windows  of 
io  lights  on  the  south  side,  with  flowing  tracery 
13  label  mouldings  on  both  faces.  The  re- 
ration includes  the  removal  of  the  Norman 
ph  which  connected  the  nave  and  the  chancel, 
d a pointed  arch  has  been  put  in  its  place, 
e Norman  arch,  whioh  is  enriched  with  zigzag 
d cable  mouldings,  has  been  placed  over  an 
fan-chamber  and  vestry  that  has  been  erected 
i the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  east 
wndow  has  been  raised  2 ft.  The  roof  of 
7i!  nave  is  new,  and  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  old 
£ timbers  of  the  aisle  roof  have  been  covered 
;h  new  boards.  New  tracery  has  been  put  in 
9?  west  window,  and  a new  roof  has  been 
i icted  over  the  porch.  The  arcades  which 
: ide  the  aisle  from  the  nave  are  Early  English, 
e walls  have  been  cleaned,  and  the  south  wall 
nted.  The  old-fashioned  high  pews  have 
’<  en  place  to  low-set  and  roomy  seats  of  pitch- 
i ie,  and  new  choir  stalls  with  carved  heads 
ve  been  put  in.  The  chancel  has  been  laid 
■ th  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  passages  in 
bji  body  of  the  church  are  laid  with  Stafford- 
: ire  tiles.  The  building  is  heated  by  Porrett’B 
l atiug  apparatus.  New  stone  sills  have  been 
; in  the  south  windows.  The  architect  was 
i . J.  L.  Pearson,  A.R.A.,  of  London,  and  the 
irk  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Bloxham. 
B cost  of  the  restoration  will  be  about  1,400Z., 
3 towards  this  sum  1,000Z.  has  been  sub- 
. iibed. 

Oee. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Mildred,  Burnt- 
il  t- hill,  Lee,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
d (Rochester.  The  new  parish  is  the  outgrowth 
the  rapidly-increasing  districts  of  Christ 
'arch  and  St.  Margaret’s,  Lee.  The  Earl  of 
; 'rthbrook,  lord  of  the  manor,  presented  the 
i,  together  with  a donation  of  2,5001.  towards 
building  fund.  The  building  is  Early  Geo- 
tric  in  style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  with 
th  and  south  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel, 
h apsidal  end  and  a porch  or  narthex  at  the 
stern  extremity.  It  is  faced  with  Kentish 
f,  lined  with  gault  bricks,  and  the  interior  of 
walls  is  formed  of  cement  concrete.  A 
rer  has  yet  to  be  added  to  the  church.  The 
hitect  is  Mr.  Henry  Elliott,  of  London ; and 
LI  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Coles, 
ilder,  Croydon.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
bout  6,000Z. 

loicth  Bromley  ( Middlesex ). — Lord  Selborne 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church 
All  Hallows,  South  Bromley.  The  site  of 
new  building  is  between  Athol-street  and 
■king-road,  close  to  the  East  India  Docks, 
u population  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  and 
Souls,  South  Bromley,  has  increased  during 
past  ten  years  fi-orn  8,000  to  20,000,  and 
new  district,  which  will  be  carved  out  of  this 
ish,  will  have  a population  of  about  10,000. 
i church  is  to  be  in  the  Early  English  style, 
n designs  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the 
Ider  is  Mr.  George  Shaw.  Accommodation 
800  people  will  be  provided,  and  there  will 
i parsonage  and  a parish-room  for  Sunday- 
aol  work  and  evening  meetings.  The  site 
cost  about  2.700Z.,  and  the  estimated  outlay, 
lading  this,  is  put  at  14,700Z.  Towards  this 


a grant  of  2,000 1.  has  been  made  from  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  Fund ; a Bum  of  8,000Z.  is 
expected  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
site  and  fabric  of  All  Hallows  Church,  Bread- 
street  ; 1.200Z.  will,  it  is  believed,  bo  granted  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ; and  a dona- 
tion of  500Z.  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Abbott 
towards  the  cost  of  building  a parsonage. 

Bildeston. — Bildeston  parish  church  has  been 
re-opened,  after  x-estoration.  The  building  is 
chiefly  of  Perpendicular  date.  Some  portions 
of  the  exterior  of  the  buttresses  of  the  tower, 
and  especially  the  roof,  having  from  age  and  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  become  somewhat 
decayed,  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  architect,  Ipswich, 
was  called  in,  and  he  made  an  examination  of 
the  roof,  and  found  many  of  the  timbers  in  an 
exceedingly  bad  condition, — so  bad  that  unless 
the  whole  of  the  roofs  received  immediate  atten- 
tion they  would  soon  have  become  dangerous. 
The  cause  of  the  ci'umbling  state  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  wood-work  is  stated  by 
the  Bury  Post  to  have  been  owing  to  the  un- 
accountable manner  in  which  the  roofs  were 
originally  constructed,  the  work  being  so  done 
as  to  admit  water  to  percolate  into  the  walls 
and  on  to  the  timbers,  dry  rot  being  the  neces- 
sary consequence.  It  would  appear  that  at  some 
distant  date  the  old  roof  was  removed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tie-beams,  cornices,  and 
brackets,  and  a new  roof  substituted  of  a higher 
pitch.  Mr.  Bisshopp  made  various  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances,  and  the  parishioners  felt  that 
the  work  of  restoi'ation  must  be  undertaken 
without  delay.  Mr.  Hawkins,  builder,  Monks 
Eleigb,  was  the  contractor.  The  roofs  were 
entirely  stripped,  new  work  put  in  where  neces- 
sary, and  the  whole  close  boarded,  and  slates 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  lead  covering. 
There  are  nine  clearstory  windows  on  each  side, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  of 
filling  the  tracery  with  cathedral  glass,  while 
the  masonry,  where  necessary,  has  been  re- 
paired. 

Gloucestershire. — Various  works  have  lately 
been  done  to  the  chancel  of  Yute  Church,  at 
the  cost  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  A.  Pontifex. 
The  stonework  has  been  repaired,  and  a tile 
pavement  of  the  Campbell  Company’s  antique 
make  laid  down.  An  east  window,  by  Burlison 
& Grylls,  has  also  been  placed  in  memory  of  the 
rector’s  father,  the  works  being  done  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  architect. 

Godaiming. — The  parish  church  of  Godaiming 
was,  on  the  16th  ult.,  re-opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  after  enlargement  and  restora- 
tion. The  modern  aisles  have  been  taken  down 
and  enlai’ged,  and  very  needful  repairs  done  to 
the  eastern  and  ancient  portion  of  the  church. 
Some  curious  portions  of  an  older  church,  in- 
cluding interesting  fragments  of  colour,  have 
been  exposed  to  view  and  carefully  preserved. 
The  choir  has  been  relaid  with  the  old  marble 
slabs  and  brasses,  and  new  tiles  of  Godwin’s 
make ; the  seats  throughout,  as  well  as  the 
carved  stalls,  are  of  oak.  The  tower,  which 
was  in  a very  unsound  condition,  has  been 
repaired,  and  the  outside  generally  stripped  of 
its  stucco.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been 
about  6,000Z.,  the  architects  being  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  succeeded  by  his  son  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill,  F.S.A.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Putney,  of  Dorking. 

Talk-o’ -th’ -hill.  — The  new  Church  of  St. 
Saviour,  Talk,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  It  has  been  erected  in  a 
popnlous  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Talk-o’-th’-hill,  known  as  The  Hollms,  a consi- 
derable distance  from  the  mother  church.  In 
the  autumn  of  1877  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hunt,  architect,  of  London,  and  a com- 
mittee, consisting  mainly  of  working  men,  was 
formed  to  caiTy  them  out.  The  church  is  built 
of  timber  framing,  filled  in  with  concrete,  the 
outside  timber  being  English  oak,  and  pitch 
pine  used  internally.  It  is  founded  upon  a 
stout  oak  sill,  12  in.  square,  and  is  firmly  bolted 
and  tied  at  all  strain  points.  If  the  experiment 
succeeds,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it 
will,  the  difficult,  but  in  this  diocese  interesting, 
problem  of  how  to  build  upon  an  insecure  foun- 
dation will,  it  is  thought,  have  been  satisfac- 
torily worked  out.  The  new  building  is  in 
length  104  ft.  and  in  width  55  ft.  over  the  aisles, 
the  chancel  being  10  ft.  less  in  width  than  the 
nave  and  the  side  aisles.  Mr.  Booth  was  the 
buildei-,  and  the  first  contract  was  for 
2,658 1.  Is.  10d.,  a second  contract  being  for 
390Z.  When  completed,  the  edifice  will  contain 
the  following  accommodation : — Nave,  310 


persons ; north  aisle,  80 ; south  aisle,  84 ; south 
chancel  aisle,  96 ; chancel,  46 ; total,  616 ; 
besides  which,  there  are  spacious  vestries.  The 
south  chancel  aisle  has  not  yet  been  built,  but 
can  be  added  at  any  future  time  when  requisite, 
so  that  the  present  accommodation  is  for  520. 
In  addition  to  the  builder’s  contract,  an  organ 
is  to  be  supplied  at  a cost  of  300Z.,  and,  with 
the  heating  apparatus  and  other  expenses,  the 
total  expenditure  will  reach  3,746Z. 

Harpsden. — The  chancel  of  Harpsden  Church, 
Henley,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  glass  of  the  east  window  has  been  replaced 
by  a piece  of  work  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Black- 
friars,  London.  The  centre  represents  “ The 
Crucifixion,”  and  the  side-lights  “ The  Agony  in 
the  Garden  ” and  “Christ  bearing  the  Cross” 
respectively.  A reredos  of  open  stonework 
rises  from  the  base  of  the  window.  The  centre 
of  the  reredos  has  a cross  of  alabaster;  below  is 
a stone  ledge  or  re-table,  upon  which  stand  a 
pair  of  handsome  brass  candlesticks  and  flower- 
vases.  The  old  table  has  been  replaced  by  a 
larger  one,  resting  upon  a footpace  of  inlaid 
marbles.  To  the  north  and  south  sides,  filling 
up  the  east  wall,  and  in  a line  with  the  reredos, 
are  mosaic  panels,  two  on  either  side  ; those  on 
the  north  Bide  represent  iBaiah  and  Micah, 
those  on  the  south  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  ; above 
these  are  quatrefoils  containing  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  the  Nativity.  Below  the  mosaics, 
filling  up  the  remainder  of  the  east  wall,  are 
slabs  of  coloured  marble,  inlaid.  The  roof  has 
been  painted  and  the  walls  stencilled.  A recess 
opposite  the  vestry-door  contains  a painting, 
nearly  life-size,  of  St.  Margaret,  the  patron 
saint;  she  is  represented,  in  accordance  with 
the  legend,  with  palm-branch  and  cross,  tread- 
ing on  a dragon.  The  works  have  been  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Woodyer, 
architect. 

Bristol. — The  new  church  of  St.  Werburgh, 
Bristol,  has  been  consecrated.  It  has  been 
erected  on  a site  at  the  end  of  Mina-road, 
Baptist  mills,  in  a l-apidly-  increasing  and  very 
poor  neighbourhood.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 
Bevan,  and  Messrs.  Wilkins  & Sons  were  the 
builders.  The  only  difference  in  the  plans  of 
the  present  church  and  those  of  the  one  that 
formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  Small-street  is 
that  the  new  one  has  a chancel,  which  the  old 
one  had  not,  and  that  there  is  an  alteration  in 
the  position  of  the  turret,  which  was  originally 
on  the  north-west  angle  of  the  tower,  but  it  is 
now  placed  on  the  south-west  angle.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this  alteration.  One 
was  that  it  was  thought  to  emphasise  the  build- 
ing, and  another  because,  structurally  speaking, 
it  would  give  additional  support  to  the  tower. 
The  length  of  the  new  church  is  79  ft.,  being 
19  ft.  longer  than  the  old  one ; but  the  breadth 
is  the  same,  namely,  59  ft.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  organ- 
chamber  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
vestry  on  the  north  side,  western  porch,  and 
tower.  The  chancel  is  20  ft.  wide  and  25  ft. 
long,  and  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
organ-chamber,  containing  the  old  organ,  reno- 
vated by  Mr.  Vowles,  is  15  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  the 
vestry  17  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  nave  is  paved  with 
tiles  in  geometric  patterns,  and  is  seated  with 
pitch-pine  open  benches  to  accommodate  650 
worshippers.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are 
five-light  ones,  cusped,  of  two  designs  alter- 
nating. The  east  window  is  of  the  same  design 
as  the  others,  but  larger.  It  is  filled  with 
cathedral  glass  of  positive  colours,  enriched 
by  roundels.  The  glazing  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  B.  Gay.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
of  freestone ; the  roof  is  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles,  and  the  interior  of  the  roof  is  of  varnished 
pitch  pine.  The  church  is  lighted  by  nine  gas 
coronse,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis.  The 
building  will  be  heated  by  means  of  hot- water 
apparatus,  provided  and  fixed  by  Mr.  Skinner, 
of  Stoke’s-croft.  The  whole  of  the  monuments 
from  the  old  church  have  been  re-erected. 

Water  Mon.  — The  new  parish  church  of 
Water  Orton  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  building 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  owing  to  want  of 
funds,  and  the  building  operations  have  been 
suspended.  The  total  cost  will  exceed  3,500Z., 
of  which  2,700Z.  has  been  subscribed,  leaving 
800Z.  yet  to  be  subscribed.  The  church  occu- 
pies a site  near  the  railway  station,  given  by 
Mr.  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  Sherbourne,  and  consists 
of  nave,  north  aisle,  apsidal  chancel,  and  oi'gan- 
chamber.  The  nave  is  54  ft.  long,  20  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  38  ft.  high  to  the  ridge  of  roof,  the 
aisle  being  8 ft.  wide.  The  ves'  ry  is  on  the  south 
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Bide  of  the  chancel,  with  a vault  underneath 
containing  warming  apparatus.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  aisle  is  the  t >wer,  terminated  with  a spire 
100  ft.  high.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  250 
adults,  and  the  building  is  so  arranged  that  a 
south  aisle  can  be  built  to  accommodate  fifty 
additional  persons.  The  exterior  is  built  with 
Derbyshire  stone  and  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  the  open-limbered  roofs  are  covered  with 
tiles.  The  floors  are  laid  with  tesselated  tiles, 
and  the  seats  are  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  lec- 
tern, which  are  of  oak,  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham.  The  building  is 
in  the  Decorated  style,  and  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Bateman  & Corser,  architects,  of  Bir- 
mingham. Mr.  Mottram,  of  Tamworth,  was  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  has  been  the  clerk 
of  works. 

Llansamlet. — On  the  6th  ult.  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s  consecrated  the  new  church  which 
has  been  erected  at  Llansamlet,  to  replace  the 
ancient  structure  which  had  long  been  too 
straitened  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
parish.  The  site  of  the  new  church  is  on  the 
same  hillock  as  the  old  church,  just  outside  the 
limits  of  the  old  graveyard,  the  ground  being 
given  free  of  cost  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  The 
structure  is  built  of  native  stone,  with  Bath- 
stone  dressings.  It  consists  of  nave,  two  aisles 
of  five  bays  each,  and  large  raised  chancel. 
The  interior  roofing  is  of  varnished  pitch-pine, 
aB  well  as  the  pews,  pulpit,  &c.  The  columns 
are  cf  freestone.  The  building  was  taken  in 
hand  by  three  local  builders  in  conjunction  ; but 
two  fell  away  early,  and  the  work  was  carried 
throngh  by  Mr.  David  Joshua,  builder,  Llan- 
samlet. The  cost  of  the  structure  is  about 
4,0001.  


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Derby. — The  new  Central  Primitive  Methodist 
Church,  Derby,  situate  at  the  junction  of  St. 
Peter’s-churchyard  with  Green-lane,  has  been 
opened  for  use.  The  building  is  Italian  in  style, 
and  is  constructed  of  white  bricks,  with  stone 
and  terra-cotta  dressings.  At  the  south  side 
there  are  two  towers,  and  here  access  is  obtained 
from  the  basement  to  the  galleries.  The  entrance 
is  in  St.  Peter’s-churchyard,  and  is  raised  5 ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  street.  The  galleries  are 
illuminated  with  gaslights  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
whilst  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  surrounded 
with  small  gas-brackets,  supplied  by  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. The  chapel  is  calculated  to  seat  800 
worshippers,  and  underneath  it  there  is  a large 
school-room,  with  class-rooms,  &c.  The  cost  of 
the  site  was  1,2801.,  and  the  cost  of  the  building, 
including  furniture,  fittings,  and  other  requisites, 
will  be  about  5,000Z.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  George  Pemberton, 
of  Melboume-street,  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Giles  & Brookhouse,  architects. 

Killinghall. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has 
lately  been  opened  in  the  village  of  Killing- 
hall,  near  Harrogate.  The  building  is  Gothic 
in  style,  the  material  used  being  pale  coloured 
sandstone  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  given  by  Messrs. 
Richard  and  Robert  Pawson,  of  Killinghall. 
There  is  a class-room,  which  is  to  bo  used  as  a 
minister’s  veBtry,  containing  separate  outside 
entrances,  also  an  improved  heating  apparatus 
and  general  store-room  on  the  ground-floor. 
The  heating  apparatus  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Truswell,  of  Sheffield.  The  school-room 
is  built  on  an  elevation,  the  stairs  leading  to 
which  meet  one  of  the  chapel  staircases  at  the 
half- pace,  admitting  of  passage  from  the  school- 
room without  going  outside  the  chapel.  The 
school  will  afford  accommodation  for  70  or 
80  scholars.  The  contracts  have  been  carried 
out  as  follows: — Masonry,  Mr.  J.  Simpson, 
Harrogate;  joinery,  Mr.  W.  Grainger,  Killing- 
hall ; plastering,  Mr.  C.  Fortune,  Harrogate  ; 
painting  and  decorating,  Messrs.  Knowles  & Son, 
Harrogate ; slating,  Mr.  J.  Baines,  Ripon ; 
plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  D.  S middy,  Morley. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Win.  Croft,  Killinghall.  The 
total  cost  is  about  1,200Z. 

Halifax. — Pellon-lane  Baptist  Chapel,  Halifax, 
has  been  re-opened,  having  been  restored  after 
destruction  by  fire.  The  cost  has  been  about 
3,OOOZ.  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Horsfall  was  the  architect. 

Sheffield. — TrinityWesleyanMethodist  Church, 
Highfield,  Sheffield,  has  been  completed  and 
opened.  It  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  is  built 
of  Durnford  Bridge  stone,  relieved  with  Holling- 
ton  dressings.  One  of  the  mo3t  prominent 


features  of  the  building  is  the  tower  and  spire, 1 
at  the  intersection  of  Highfield-place  and  London- 
road.  The  tower  is  70  ft.  high,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a spire  65  ft.  high.  There  are  two 
entrances  to  the  church,  the  principal  one  being 
reached  by  a flight  of  stone  steps  facing  High- 
field-place. The  interior  of  the  church  is  divided 
into  a nave  and  aisles  by  arcades,  composed  of 
stone  pillars,  with  carved  capitals,  and  terra- 
cotta arches,  above  which  there  is  a clearstory. 
There  are  three  galleries,  one  over  the  main 
entrance  to  the  building  and  one  over  each  tran- 
sept. The  pews,  which  will  accommodate  960 
worshippers,  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  floor  is  of 
wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance  and 
lobbies,  which  are  paved  with  encaustic  tiles. 
Out  of  the  body  of  the  church  access  is  gained 
to  the  two  vestries,  one  for  the  stewards  and  the 
other  for  the  minister ; and  in  the  basement  is 
a school-room  59  ft.  square,  with  four  class- 
rooms, 12  ft.  by  16  ft.  each  ; and  a band-room, 
29  ft.  by  20  ft.,  as  well  as  a kitchen  and  boilers. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster ; and  the 
contractors  are — Mr.  W.  Thompson,  masons’ 
work;  Messrs.  Dutton  & Evans,  joiners’  work; 
Messrs.  Hodkin  & Jones,  plasterers’  work ; 
Messrs.  R.  & J.  Walker,  plumbers’  work  ; Mr. 
Wetherill,  slaters’  work  ; Mr.  Robinson,  painters’ 
work ; Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.,  heating 
apparatus. 

Banchory. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Free  Church  at  the  village  of  Banchory  was 
laid  on  the  13th  ult.  The  church,  designed  by 
Mr.  Souter,  architect,  Aberdeen,  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  will  be  seated  for  700  persons, 
and  will  cost  about  3,000Z. 

Dalkeith. — The  building  hitherto  occupied  by 
the  East  United  Presbyterian  congregation, 
Dalkeith,  having  been  acquired  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
access  to  Dalkeith  Palace  and  grounds,  a new 
church  is  at  present  being  erected  for  the  con- 
gregation in  Buccleuch-Btreet.  The  architec- 
tural arrangement  of  the  front  elevation  con- 
sists of  a centre,  flanked  with  two  wings,  the 
former  rising  prominently  up.  The  windows 
are  all  semicircularly  arched,  and  are  decorated 
with  moulded  shafts,  having  richly  carved 
capitals.  The  gables  of  the  wing  and  centre 
are  surmounted  with  corbelled  and  massively- 
moulded  cornices.  Large  hall  and  class-room 
accommodation  is  conveniently  provided  towards 
the  front  of  the  building.  The  Lombardic  style 
has  been  adopted  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  R. 
Thornton  Shiells  & Thomson,  Edinburgh,  as  being 
the  most  suitable  for  a public  edifice  standing 
contiguous  to  commercial  buildings.  The  cost 
of  the  church,  including  officer’s  house,  will  be 
6.000Z. 

Burton  Latimer. — The  Baptist  chapel  at  Burton 
Latimer  has  been  re-opened,  after  alterations 
which  have  cost  760 1.  The  work  has  been  done 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  architect, 
Kettering,  by  Messrs.  G.  Simpson  (carpentry), 
J.  Glover  and  A.  Ball  (masonry). 


IJcrohs. 

The  Science  of  Taste  : a Treatise  on  its  Prin- 
ciples. By  G.  L.  With  105  illustrations  by 
the  author.  London  : E.  Stanford,  1879. 

“ G.  L.,”  who  declines  to  give  us  his  name  on 
the  title-page,  but  presents  us,  nevertheless, 
with  his  portrait  facing  it,  means  well,  and  has 
some  ideas  on  the  subject  on  which  he  writes, 
which  are  true,  if  not  very  new.  But  his  title- 
page  is  a mistake  to  begin  with.  There  is  no 
“ science  ” of  taste,  and  all  efforts  to  formulate 
one  ussally  result  in  giving  additional  proofs  of 
the  fact.  There  are  such  things  as  “ principles  ” 
of  taste  certainly,  but  they  have  not  the  definite 
character  and  the  susceptibility  of  absolute 
proof  which  are  the  characteristics  of  scientific 
truths.  Principles  of  taste,  and  of  art- criticism, 
are  themselves,  in  fact,  more  results  than  guides  ; 
they  arise  from  the  effort  to  formulate  in 
general  terms  the  conclusions  and  the  feelings 
in  which  all  finely-constituted  and  well-educated 
intellects  appear  to  concur,  in  regard  to  what  is 
in  good  or  bad  taste,  what  is  aesthetically  right 
or  wrong  in  art.  And  it  is  certainly  the  fact 
that  among  people  of  real  culture,  and  who  are 
not  carried  away  by  fashions,  there  is  far  more 
of  absolute  agreement  and  certainty  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  what  is  good  and  bad  in  art  than  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  mass  of  persons  who 
like  and  dislike  at  haphazard  ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  decided  difference  of  opinion  on 
works  of  art  is,  in  a great  many  cases,  the 
result  of  difference  of  knowledge.  But  this 


1 must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  Even  among  th< 
who  are  really  cultured  persons  there  i 
differences  in  predilection,  with  appareni 
equal  reason  on  bo-h  sides,  or,  at  least,  eqi 
reasoning  power,  which  cannot  be  includ 
under  any  generalisation  of  princip'e : 
short,  “ doctors  differ,”  on  taste  as  on  otl 
matters,  though  the  differences  betwe 
doctors  who  are  really  learned  on  tl 
subject  are,  as  we  have  implied,  less  than  t 
mass  of  persons  suppose.  But  even  granti 
that  the  learned  in  taste  always  agree,  and  tt 
only  a sufficiency  of  knowledge  is  necessary, 
order  to  arrive  at  a true  taste,  there  is  still 
“science”  of  taste,  since  the  most  refined  tas 
based  upon  the  most  logical  reasoning,  will  t 
enable  one  to  absolutely  confute  an  infidel 
heretic  in  the  matter.  If  a man  denies  that  t 
angles  of  a triangle  are  equal  to  two  rig 
angles,  you  can  demonstrate  his  error 
him  unanswerably.  But  if  he  prefers  lar 
scape-painting  on  glass  to  flat  mosaic,  or  if 
sees  no  harm  in  building  up  a pediment  t 
ornament  where  there  is  no  roof  behind,  jl 
may  feel  just  as  sure  that  he  is  wrong  as 
the  other  case,  but  you  cannot  prove  it 
him  ; your  only  final  resource  is  to  call  him 
blockhead.  You  may  tell  him  that  a pedime 
with  no  roof  behind  it  is  a sham ; but  if  he  t 
swers  that  he  has  no  objection  to  shan 
provided  they  are  ornamental,  where  are  yo> 
You  may  shrug  your  shoulders  and  shake  i 
the  dust  of  your  feet  against  him,  but  yi 
cannot  demonstrate  to  him  that  he  is  wror 
aud  you  will  have  to  leave  him  in  the  f« 
persuasion  that  he  has  as  good  a right  to 
opinion  as  yourself.  Of  course  he  has  n< 
but  if  taste  were  really  a science,  it  would: 
possible  to  prove  that  to  him,  which  it  obvioui 
is  not. 

The  impossibility  of  insuring  a good  resi 
by  the  mere  consideration  of  principles  is  su 
ciently  shown  in  the  illustrations  introduc 
into  the  book  by  the  author.  He  gives  (fig.! 
a design  for  a park  entrance,  intended  ! 
illustrate  his  theory  that  all  entrances  shoi 
be  arched,  and  he  asks  innocently  whett 
this  desigD,  in  which  the  centre  gateway 
crowned  by  a kind  of  entablature  in  arcl 
form,  sent  flying  in  the  air  without  any  sup 
structure,  would  not  be  a vast  improvement: 
the  present  architectural  screen  which  forms : 
entrance-gate  at  Hyde  Park-corner.  The  lat 
structure  is  not  immaculate,  ceitaiuly  ; but  u 
architectural  materials  which  have  been  choc 
for  it,  the  forms  of  Classic  columnar  architects 
are  treated  and  combined  with  thorough  ta 
and  knowledge,  and  certainly,  on  the  whole  i 
is  a very  elegant  and  pleasing  design,  and  mi 
suited  to  its  purpose  than  many  entrance-ga 
that  one  sees.  The  design  which  “ G.  L.”  off 
as  an  obvious  improvement  on  it  is  positiv 
one  of  the  worst  designs  we  have  ever  seen- 
ugly  in  itself,  and  absurdly  false  in  principle 
some  of  its  details,  and  put  together  withd 
apparently  any  knowledge  or  perception  i 
regard  to  the  combination  of  architectural  fori 
and  details.  After  seeing  this,  we  can  only  8.3 
“ Physician,  heal  thyself.”  It  is  a mistae 
anyhow,  to  suppose  that  canons  of  taste  can: 
formulated  which  will  be  incontrovertible  ; l 
when  an  author,  who  professes  to  aim  at  do: 
so,  and  at  showing  us  the  only  true,  right,  hi 
unimpeachable  foundation  of  taste,  exemplil| 
his  results  by  such  a thing  as  the  illustrati 
we  have  referred  to,  we  must  be  excused  if 
feel  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  g» 
further  or  more  serious  consideration  to  a bo 
in  which  preaching  and  practice  are  so  ho 
lessly  at  variance. 

VARIORUM. 

“ Letter  Painting  Made  Easy”  by  JanJ 
Greig  Badenoch,  is  the  title  of  a little  bo 
published  by  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  It  gi 
a system  for  getting  equal  spaces  and  distanci 
aud  may  be  useful  as  an  introductory  work; 
those  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  b 
beyond  this  it  cannot  be  said  to  go.  T 
cnrrent  Quarterly  includes  a graphic  and  ) 
tereBting  notice  of  Albert  Diirer  and  h 

times. A third  edition  has  been  published! 

Jordan’s  “ Tabulated  Weights  of  Iron  £1 
Steel”  (Spon).  It  chiefly  interests  naval  arc 

tects  and  shipbuilders. The  departure  of  1 

Gentleman’s  Magazine  from  its  original  at 
quarian  purpose  has  been  often  regretted,  t< 
its  late  editor,  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  of  BallG 
has  resolved  to  start  a new  monthly,  ij 
Antiquary,  to  take  the  plan  of  it,  and  alsoa 
embrace  a wider  range  of  subjects.  He  1 
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Rpromises  of  good  help.  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  of 
’aternoster-row,  is  the  pnblisher.  There  is, 
r at  any  rate  was,  not  long  ago,  a periodical 
ailed  the  Antiquary , but  of  this  Mr.  Wal- 

ord  is  doubtless  aware. Early  in  the 

i resent  year  the  proprietors  of  Little  Folks 
fagazine  instituted  a prize  competition  for 
oloured  copies  of  the  “ Little  Folks’  Painting 
look,”  the  prominent  feature  of  the  scheme 
ieing  that  all  the  books  were  eventually 
p be  distributed  among  the  Children’s  Hos- 
pitals, as  a Christmas  present  from  the  young 
rtists.  In  response  to  the  invitation  thus 
ffered  to  the  readers  of  Little  Folks,  many 
ttle  hands  have  been  busy  for  six  months  past, 
nd  during  the  closing  days  of  the  competition 
ibe  number  of  books  received  by  the  editor  has 
IfVeraged  as  many  as  500  copies  a day,  thus 
(ringing  up  to  many  thousands  the  total 
umber  of  Painting  Books  received. 


ggistcHaraa. 

Accident  at  the  Severn  Tunnel. — A serious 

0 ccident  has  occurred  to  the  works  of  the  Severn 
unnel,  causing  an  entire  cessation  of  the  opera- 

8 ons  at  the  headings  on  the  Monmouthshire  and 
jc  loucestershire  banks  of  the  river.  About 
even  o’clock,  on  the  17th  ult.,  just  after  a 
lift  of  fifty  men  had  gone  down  the  Black 

1 :ock  shaft,  a land  spring  burst  in  upon  them. 
^ it  first  it  only  came  in  in  a very  small  stream, 

l lit  before  it  could  be  stopped  a huge  piece  of 
A ck  fell  out,  and  the  water  rushed  into  the 
i-.iorks  in  an  immense  volume ; the  men  who 
i ere  employed  some  40  ft.  beyond  had  to  be 
i hick  in  getting  out  of  the  shaft,  or  they  would 
.1  ive  been  drowned.  Three  powerful  pumps, 
'me  of  which  throws  a stream  of  fifty-five  hogs- 
nads  per  minute,  were  at  once  set  to  work, 
loud  continued  working  all  day,  but  their  force 
j is  insufficient  to  stop  the  rush  of  water,  and 
irije  shaft  soon  became  quite  full.  It  is  stated 
at  iu  an  18-ft.  working  the  water  gained  13  ft. 
i an  hour.  The  pumps,  which  have  hitherto 
\t  en  able  to  check  the  inrush  of  water  from  the 
springs  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
:•  jre  stopped  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  hours, 
id  it  is  not  expected  that  pumping  will  be 
mmed  until  the  arrival  of  still  more  powerful 
mps  from  Cornwall.  It  was  known  that  the 
uijrrounding  land  was  full  of  springs,  but  it  was 
B ver  anticipated  that  such  a large  one  existed 
such  close  proximity,  although  it  is  stated 
i at  the  rock  had  been  seen  *•  weeping  ” for 
I.jyeral  days  at  the  spot  where  the  spring  burst 
Wrongh.  The  boring  from  the  Black  Rock  Bide 
d reached  that  from  the  New  Passage  side  to 
thin  about  100  yards,  and  the  drilling  and 
l;  asting  operations  in  the  Black  Rock  boring 
id  rid  be  heard  by  the  men  at  work  on  the  New 
lUssage  side,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  two 
uld  have  met  in  November  had  it  not  been 
air  this  unfortunate  occurrence.  Work  is,  of 
xrBe,  suspended  in  both  borings,  and  corn- 
liussed  air  is  being  forced  down  the  New 
Sassage  shaft  to  prevent  the  water  breaking 
vn  the  partition.  Some  300  men  are  thrown 
i of  employ,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  some 
or  eight  months  must  elapse  before  the 
c jrations  can  be  resumed.  The  works  at  the 
irstern  portion  of  the  tunnel  at  Caldicot  have 
i i been  affected  by  the  water,  and  they  are  in 
. operation. 

!nn  Symbols. — At  a meeting  of  the  Numis- 
tic  Society  on  Thursday,  October  16,  Mr.  J. 
ins,  F.R.S.,  president.,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
i read  by  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  in 
ich  he  sought  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
ient  symbol  occurring  on  coins  and  else- 
;re,  and  called  by  the  Indians  swastika 
-jrstic-croes).  With  this  emblem  Mr.  Thomas 
10  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject) 
Inected  the  triquetra  of  the  coins  of  Lycia, 

It  of  Sicily,  &c.,  and  even  the  cross-like 
printhine  pattern  of  the  early  coins  of 
»ssus  in  Crete.  In  all  these  devices  the 
;er  saw  embodiments  of  the  primitive  idea 
tolar  motion,  assooiated  with  its  rolling  or 
el-like  projection.  He  traced  the  history  of 
representation  of  the  sun  on  the  monuments 
phaldaaa  and  the  East  generally,  from  the 
pie  ring  to  the  wheel,  and  the  rayed  orb. 
the  terra-cotta  discs  brought  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
in  from  Hissarlik,  Mr.  Thomas  traced  several 
hese  forms.  The  triquetra  of  legs  was  in- 
iouBly  connected  with  the  Yedic  tradition  of 
•three  steps  of  Vishnu,  supposed  to  indicate 
rising,  the  meridian,  and  the  setting  sun. 


Enlargement  of  St.  Pancras  Workhouse 

There  would  seem  to  be  now  every  probability 
that  the  guardians  of  St.  Pancras  will  overcome 
the  scruples  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  thus  avert  the  threatened  enforcement  of 
the  order  compelling  them  to  obtain  a site  and 
erect  an  entirely  new  and  additional  workhouse, 
which  would  involve,  it  is  estimated,  an  ex- 
penditure of  from  100,0002.  to  150,0002.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
committee  discussed  with  Dr.  Bridges  various 
propositions,  and  with  respect  to  plans  submitted 
and  suggestions  made,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved, — “ That  the  Board  be  recommended 
to  make  arrangements  with  a specially-qualified 
architect  for  the  production  of  a sketch  ground- 
plan  of  a proposal  to  provide  accommodation 
upon  the  present  workhouse  site  for  about  2,500 
inmates,  by  the  demolition  of  certain  portions  of 
the  existing  buildings  and  erection  in  their  place 
and  on  remaining  spaces  of  new  and  more  com- 
modious blocks  of  buildings,  and  with  the  said 
plan,  an  approximate  estimate  be  given  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  suggested.” 
The  report  was  adopted  unanimously,  and 
Mr.  Bridgman,  the  architect  who  has  already 
erected  several  of  the  present  buildings  of  the 
workhouse,  was  at  once  instructed  to  produce 
the  necessary  plans  without  delay. 

Proposed  New  Railway. — A meeting  of 
landowners  has  been  held  at  Lewes  to  consider 
a project  for  utilising  the  partly-constructed 
Ouse  Valley  Railway,  Ijing  between  Sheffield 
Bridge  and  Hellingly.  The  district  indicated  is 
without  railway  accommodation,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  proposal  attracted  a large 
number  of  landowners  to  the  meeting.  A reso- 
lution was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Donovan,  and 
seconded  by  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  “ That,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  construction  of 
so  much  of  the  Ouse  Valley  lines  of  railway  as 
would  extend  from  a junction  with  the  Lewes 
and  East  Grinstead  Railway  at  Sheffield  Bridge, 
in  the  parish  of  Newick,  through  Uckfield, 
Framfield,  East  Hoathly,  and  Chiddingly,  and 
forming  a junction  at  Hellingly  with  the  Tun- 
bridge Wells  and  Eastbourne  Railway,  would  be 
a great  public  benefit,  and  that  a committee  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  directors  of  the 
Brighton  Railway  Company,  and  report  the 
result  of  such  interview  to  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing.” Such  a line  would  give  life  to  a consider- 
able extent  of  country. 

Tidal  Navigation  to  Manchester. — A 
meeting  has  been  held  in  Manchester  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of  the 
proposal  for  the  construction  of  a tidal  naviga- 
tion for  sea-going  steamers  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  the  engi- 
neer, explained  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  and 
stated  that  the  length  of  the  channel  would  be 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  about  thirty- 
six  miles.  The  minimum  width  of  the  naviga. 
tion  would  be  200  ft.,  and  the  minimum  depth 
at  low-water  spring  tides  would  be  12  ft.,  or 
about  2 ft.  more  water  than  exists  at  low- water 
on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey.  A basin 
would  be  provided  at  the  Manchester  end,  of 
eighty-one  acres,  with  16,000  lineal  feet  of 
well-constructed  quays  and  wharfs,  and  all 
requisites  for  shipping  accommodation  on  a large 
scale.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking 
is  3,500,0001.  Mr.  George  Hicks,  of  Manchester, 
presented  a statement  as  to  the  probable 
revenue,  which,  if  realised,  would  give  a large 
return  upon  the  proposed  outlay. 

The  late  Mr.  Edward  Blore. — The  will, 
dated  April  12,  1870,  with  two  codicils,  dated 
August  12,  1876,  and  July  31,  1879,  of  Mr. 
Edward  Blore,  late  of  4,  Manchester-square,  who 
died  on  September  4th,  was  proved  on  the  11th 
ult.  by  the  Rev.  Edward  William  Blore,  the 
son,  Charles  Keyser,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vere 
Bayne,  the  executors,  the  personal  estate  being 
sworn  under  80,0002.  The  testator  makes  pro- 
vision for  his  other  children,  and  then  gives  the 
whole  of  his  real  estate  and  the  residue  of  hiB 
personal  estate  to  his  son,  the  said  Rev.  Edward 
William  Blore. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield 

A vestry  of  this  parish  has  been  held  in  the 
vestry-room  of  the  church  to  appoint  a sur- 
veyor to  assist  the  overseers  in  valuing  certain 
properties,  viz.,  the  Manchester  Hotel ; to  make 
a poor  rate,  and  on  other  business.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  C.  Richards  (made  by  the  overseers) 
as  surveyor  for  the  valuation  of  the  Manchester 
Hotel  property  was  approved  by  the  vestry.  J 


Damage  by  High  Tides  at  Southport.— 

Exceptionally  high  tides  have  lately  occurred 
at  Southport,  causing  damage  to  a large  extent 
to  the  promenade  works  now  in  progress. 
Messrs.  Gripper  & Bayliss,  of  Nottingham,  are 
engaged  in  extending  the  promenade  a distance 
of  1,470  yards,  wbioh  work  will  cost  the  Cor- 
poration upwards  of  50,0002.,  the  quantity  of 
land  to  be  enclosed  being  forty-two  acres.  On 
the  17th  ult.  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  sand 
were  washed  away,  the  waves  going  right  over 
the  high  embankment,  the  damage  being  esti- 
mated at  1,0002.  The  tide  of  the  following  day 
did  still  further  damage,  and  that  of  the  19th 
increased  it  still  more.  Such  was  the  force  of 
the  waves  that  most  of  the  heavy  rolling-stock 
was  thrown  off  the  rails,  many  of  the  wagons 
being  rendered  unfit  for  further  use.  A portion 
of  a concrete  wall  was  broken,  and  at  one  time 
it  seemed  that  the  whole  embankment  would 
be  washed  away. 

New  Town-hall,  Bootle. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Bootle  Town  Council  on  Wednesday 
evening,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, — “ That 
the  first  premium  of  502.  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  Johnson,  of  9,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London, 
for  his  design  for  the  new  Town-hall,  under 
motto  1 Plan,’  and  the  second  premium  of  252. 
to  Mr.  John  Lowe,  of  22,  Mansfield-chambers, 
Manchester,  for  his  design  under  motto  * Expe- 
rience B.’  ; that  the  Council  erect  a new 
Town-hall  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Johnson’s 
design  ‘ Plan ; ’ and  that  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  be  empowered  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
invite  tenders  for  the  work,  and  that  the  work 
be  taken  in  hand  at  once.” 

City  of  London  College.— We  are  glad  to 
find  that  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  his  illustrious  father,  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  who  took  a lively  interest  in  the 
institution,  has  consented  to  distribute  the  prizes 
to  the  students  of  the  City  of  London  College, 
Leadenhall  - street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
13th  of  November  next.  The  main  feature  of 
this  college  is  its  evening  classes,  where  the 
young  men  of  the  metropolis  may  improve  them- 
Belves,  and  thus  become  more  fit  to  perform  the 
duties  required  of  them  by  their  employers,  en- 
abling the  latter  to  contend  successfully  with 
the  competition  which  is  a characteristic  of  this 
era  of  the  world's  history. 

Sunday  Art  Exhibition.  — For  a few 
Sundays  the  Aldersgate  Gallery  of  Paintings 
will  be  open  from  two  till  five  p.m.,  at  Hamsell- 
street,  Jewin-street,  E.C.  This  collection,  a 
temporary  one,  consists  of  works  by  and  after 
the  old  masters,  which  have  been  generously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Sunday  Society.  On  Sunday  next,  in  connexion 
with  the  opening  of  this,  the  fifth  of  the  series 
of  Sunday  art  exhibitions  inaugurated  by  the 
society,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Rogers, rector  of  BishopB- 
gate,  will  deliver  an  address. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  A. 
Ross,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  when  Mr. 

F.  B.  Salmon,  M.I.  and  S.Inst.,  of  the  Birkenhead 
Forge,  read  a paper  on  “ Homogeneity  v.  Welds 
in  Iron  and  Steel.” 

Builders’  Machinery  at  the  Yorkshire 
Exhibition. — The  judges  have  awarded  F.  W. 
Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Southwark-street,  London,  a 
prize  medal  for  good  workmanship  and  novelty 
of  design  of  their  builders’  machinery  aud 
appliances. 


TENDERS 

For  villa-residences  (part  only)  Torrs-park,  Ilfracombe, 
for  Mr.  W.  liuxtable,  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Robbins, 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Parkin,  Rowe,  Vickery,  & Avery 

(accepted) £700  16  0 


For  pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  Torrs-park,  Ilfra- 
combe. Mr.  W.  Morgan  Robbins,  architect.  Quantities 
by  the  architect : — 

Horwood £1,67-1  0 0 

Parkin 1,582  0 0 

Durke  1,57  6 0 0 

Kellaway 1,662  O 0 

Brooks  (accepted)  1,613  0 0 


For  re-building  No.  88,  High-street,  Ilfracombe,  for  Mr. 
Joshua  Avery.  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Robbins,  architect  - 

Kellaway  £-<9i  10  0 

Durke  676  o o 

Horwood 675  0 0 

Knill  (amended  and  accepted) 050  0 0 
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For  alterations  at  the  Murray  Arms,  St.  PauPs-road, 
Camden-square,  for  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  J.  E.  Furniss, 

•"“‘tei *u«5  » • 

White  1,290  0 0 

Mark  1.230  0 0 

Edgeley  1.220  0 0 

Grimwood  4 Sons  1,197  0 0 

Temple  & Forster 1,123  0 0 

Anley  (accepted)  1,070  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  in  Elmer’s  End- 
road,  Anerley,  for  Mr.  J.  Jemini.  Mr.  St.  John  Hancock, 
architect : — _ „ 

Palmer  £2,990  0 0 

Wootton 2,297  0 0 

Young*  1,715  0 0 

Stoneham  1,697  0 0 

* Subsequently  modified  and  accepted. 

For  rebuilding  No.  52,  Eobertson-street,  Hastings,  for 
Mr.  E.  Plummer.  Messrs.  Cross  & Wells,  architects  :— 

Harman  £3,293  0 0 

Wood  3,290  0 0 

Jenkins  3.2S2  0 0 

Eodda 3,200  0 0 

Jones  2,831  0 0 

Geary  2,795  0 0 

W’omersley 2,783  0 0 

Coussens 2,719  0 0 

Cruttenden  2,730  0 0 

V idler 2,(143  0 0 


For  erecting  warehouse  in  Milford-lane,  Strand.  Mr. 
Peter  Dollar,  architect:  Mr.  J.  G.  Eaynes,  surveyor:  — 

Higgs  A Hill  £2,609  0 0 

Dove  Brothers  2,645  0 0 

Johnson  2,i185  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  2,475  0 0 

Bvwaters 2,13  4 0 0 

Macey  2,330  0 0 

Langmead  A Way 2,300  0 0 

Scrivener 2,074  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Windmill  public- 
house,  Leather-lane.  Mr.W.  Ansell,  architect.  No  quan- 


For  a Cast-Iron  S«wer  Outfall,  for  Bournemouth  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  G.  K.  Andrews,  surveyor  to  the  Commis- 


sioners : — 

Saunders  & White  .. 

Hill  A Co 

Howell 

Pontifez  & Wood  (at 


£3,938  0 0 

3,627  0 0 

3,615  0 0 

epted)  ...  2,92)  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  streets  and  construction  of  sewers 
In  Derby,  for  the  Derby  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Clement  Dunscombe,  engineer  : — 

No  l £2,062  0 0 

No.  2 1.692  0 0 

J.  A G.  Tom'inson  (accepted)  ...  1,553  10  0 

For  covering  over  last  section  of  Markeaton  Brook 
Course,  from  Sadler  Gate-bridge  to  St.  James-street,  for 
the  Derby  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Clemeut 
Dunscombe,  engineer  : — 

No.  1 ...  £3,445  0 0 

No.  2 3,108  0 0 

No.  3 1,837  2 6 

No.  4 1,814  19  10 

No.  5 1,677  12  8 

No.  6 1,660  0 0 

No.  7 1.580  0 0 

No.  8 1,497  6 0 

Bromage  (accepted) 1,435  0 0 

For  building  inspector’s  residence,  housekeeper’s  cot- 
tage, boundary  walling,  and  entrance-gates  to  Central 
Depot,  Ford-street,  Derbj . Contract  No.  2.  Mr.  Clement 
Dunscombe,  architect : — 

No.  1 £1,530  0 0 

No.  2 1,619  2 6 

No.  3 1,4.0  0 0 

Hall  (accepted) 1,106  11  11 


Godden  

Oxford 

Fearman 

Macey 

Browne  

Langmead  A Way 
Beale  


..  £683  1 0 
,.  635  0 0 
..  625  0 0 
. 606  9 0 
..  666  5 0 
,.  665  0 0 
..  659  0 0 
448  0 0 


v For  small  shop,  No.  136,  nigh-street,  Ilfracombe,  for 
Mr.  George  Vaggcs.  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Bobbins,  archi- 
tect : — 

Horwood  £420  0 0 

Knill  40)  0 0 

Durke 319  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  school  for  girls  and  infants,  West- 
fields,  Barnes.  Mr.  E.  Matthews,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

A mss  £1,600  0 0 

West  A Perkins  1,479  0 0 

Thompson  1,478  0 0 

Grant  1,470  0 0 

Hunt  1,470  0 0 

Hinkley  1,443  0 0 

Reading  1,410  0 C 

Linfield  1,459  0 0 

Gyles  1.4)0  0 0 

Hunt  1,353  0 0 

Haynes  1,349  0 0 

Williams  1,293  0 0 

Warr  1,275  0 0 

Haymes  (accepted)  1,250  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  T.  B -W.  D.  A 8.— L.  W — F,  W.  R. — It.  T.-C  & W.-J.  J.  W 
— J.  F.-G.  It  A. — B.  H.  3.— R.  L H.-H.  W.-C.  D.-W.  W.— 
T,  P.-J.  S.  R.-T.  M.  H.  F.-F.  B.— L.  & W.— O.  A.— C.  D- 
J.  8.  H.— A.  H.— H.  W.-L.  * W.-A.  S.  -W.  H.  W — T.  W.- 
J,  8.  H.— G.  J.— Mr,  H — H.  & R.  P.— J.  L.-W,  E.— Rev.  A.  H.- 
Owner  (letter,  from  lome  wretched  copying-machine,  cannot  be  read 
without  effort.  We  decline  to  try).— J.  B.  (smoky  chimneys  can  be 
dealt  with  efficiently  only  by  those  on  the  spot). — A.  8.  (.hoald  have 
sent  list  of  amounts)  —City  of  London  College  ('otter  illegible.  This 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  just  now). — W.  H.  L.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  most  be  accompanleo 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  foi 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  ai 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


For  cleaning  and  painting  market-hall  and  butter- 
market,  Derbv.  Mr.  Clement  I)un9Cotnbe,  surveyor.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

No.  1 £825  0 0 

No.  2 501  10  0 

No.  3 658  15  0 

No.  4 628  10  0 

No.  5 491  0 0 

No  6 490  0 0 

No.  7 469  0 0 

No.  8 451  0 0 

No.  9 398  5 6i 

Smith  A Walker  (accepted) 375  0 0 

For  houses,  Ac.,  for  Mr.  J.  Philp,  Arklev,  Barnet, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brookling,  architect:— 

Miller  £2,050  0 0 

James  1,995  0 0 

Baughen  . 1,860  0 0 

Butler 1,925  0 0 

Burdott  (accepted)  1,793  0 0 

For  three  pairs  of  semi -detached  villa  residences,  Lewis- 
ham-park,  for  Mr.  P.  Hamilton  :— 

Barton  £9,450  0 0 

Taylor  A Son 8,200  0 0 

Tomlin 8,12)  0 0 

Balaam  8,068  0 0 

Taylor 8,000  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  AD V ERT13EM ENT8. 

Bix  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  fid 

Each  additional  line  (aboul  ten  words) 0s.  fid 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsemeuts  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auotlon 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Offloe  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER 

For  " Situations  Wauted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements fid.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  bi 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOOGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  4fi,  Catberine-street,  M 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week'B  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  a 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  tha< 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  ir 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
! prepaid.  Remittances  navable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdt 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdoi 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advi 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  size 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  < 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPAN 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOW 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  lette 
should  be  addressed.  [Aj>vt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stoi 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickma 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  <fe  0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Ls 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  ■ 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapeat  mat-eri 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floe 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk-roor 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — 1 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  dura 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  M 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Ord 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.1 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R S.O.,  South  Wales 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloiaces: 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  i 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  , 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  fi 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdt 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  §Adv 


Damp  Houses  and  Buildings,  New 

Old,  DRIED,  completely  and  permanently,  i< 
few  days,  by  LIGNY’S  PATENT  APPARAT 
By  appointment  to  the  French  Governmt 
Particulars  of  A.  DREYFUS  & CO.  39,  Me 
well-st.  E.C.  Damp  basements  cured. — [Ad. 


J.  L.  BACON  & Ci 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATT 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Sohools,  Hospifc 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  8HOW.  ROOMS  : — 

Ho.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLA: 

DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. ' 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  fa 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


ZI1TC  ROOPI1TG 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


F-  BRABY  & CO., 


ESTABLISHED  1837, 


The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  G 


PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUENT! 
THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED, 


THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 


FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDO< 


ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 
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The  Competition  Question  Re-opened, 


HINTED  in  another  column 
will  be  found  a circular 
which  has  been  addressed 
by  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects 
to  his  compeers,  inviting 
mewed  attention  to  the  evils  of  the  competition 
n.ystem,  and  stating  his  intention  of  taking 
potion  on  the  subject  during  the  ensuing  session 
SflE  the  Institute,  provided  he  can  obtain  the 
; ipport  of  the  general  body  of  the  Fellows  in 
't.oing  so. 

• : The  thanks  of  the  profession  are  certainly 
ti  ue  to  any  member  who,  like  Mr.  Porter,  has 
; ie  spirit  to  endeavour  to  inaugurate  a re- 
ifebnsideration  of  this  subject  in  the  hope  of 
icsssening  or  removing  the  very  serious  dis- 
ic^vantages  to  the  architectural  profession  and 
OK)  modern  architecture  which  the  system  of 
s pmpetition  entails, — at  all  events,  in  the  way  in 
Ifhioh  it  is  now  generally  carried  out,  and  in 
ft  ie  proportions  which  it  has  assumed  of  lato 
ears.  We  have  so  often  and  strongly  com- 
mented on  this,  that  none  of  our  readers  will 
oubt  that  we  should  be  in  the  main  in  sympathy 
. jith  the  objects  aimed  at  in  Mr.  Porter’s  circular, 
nd  should  be  disposed  to  give  all  the  support 
a our  power  to  any  such  attempt  to  lead  to  a 
a ystematic  action  which  may  at  least  result  in 
| utting  architectural  competitions  on  a footing 
588  unfair  to  the  profession  and  less  injurious 
o the  interest  of  the  art  of  architecture  than 
hey  now  are.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
o look  carefully  at  both  sideB  of  the  question 
before  deciding  on  the  line  which  can  advan- 
ageously  be  taken  on  the  subject,  or  hurriedly 
ndorsing  a view  of  it  which  might  be  found  in 
he  end  impracticable. 

The  aspect  of  the  question  has  changed  very 
auch  since  the  time  when  the  idea  of  inviting 
architects  to  compete  for  the  privilege  of  car- 
yingout  a projected  building  first  recommended 
tself  to  the  non-professional  mind.  There 
irould  seem  to  have  been  three  phases  in  the 
aodern  architectural  competition  system.  The 
arliest  was  that  of  which  we  noticed  records 
a some  recently  published  biographical  memoirs. 
Jompetition  was  then  in  a-  rough  and  crude 
tate.  There  was  no  pretence  of  anonymous 
jiompeting,  or  of  unbiassed  judgment  on  the 
>art  of  the  judges  or  clients.  On  the  contrary, 
he  open  aim  of  the  architect  then  seems,  in 
nost  cases,  to  have  been  to  bias  the  judgment 
>f  the  committee  or  client  in  every  possible 
vay,  and  to  obtain  the  work  by  special  pleading 


and  the  exercise  of  personal  influence  with  the 
most  powerful  members  of  the  committee  for 
whom  the  work  was  to  be  done.  Subsequently, 
competition  became  recognised  in  higher  quar- 
ters as  a means  of  obtaining  the  best  available 
ability  for  carrying  out  large  and  important 
buildings,  and  the  best  plan  and  design ; with 
the  ostensible  profession  (at  all  events)  of  un- 
biassed choice  based  entirely  on  the  merits  of 
the  design  submitted,  and  not  on  the  personal 
influence  of  any  competitor.  From  being,  how- 
ever, a rather  exceptional  course  to  which 
recurrence  was  had  in  the  case  of  large  and 
important  works  mainly,  it  has  now  come 
to  be  the  rule  rather  thau  the  exception 
with  all  public  or  semi-public  bodies,  large  or 
small,  important  or  contemptible,  who  want  a 
new  building.  Clients  who,  in  a private  capa- 
city, have  occasion  to  employ  an  architect, — 
men  who  want  to  build  dwelling-houses,  for 
instance,  still  keep  clear  of  it,  partly  because  it 
would  involve  a good  deal  of  time  and  trouble, 
partly  because  there  still  is  in  the  minds  of 
English  gentlemen  (in  their  non-official  deal- 
ings) a certain  sense  of  fairness  in  their  relations 
with  professional  men,  and  a feeling  that  there 
would  be  something  derogatory  to  their  own 
dignity  in  inciting  competition  for  their  dwelling- 
houses,  pitting  a number  of  men  against  each 
other  in  the  matter,  and  giving  all  but  one  their 
labour  for  their  pains.  Besides,  a private  person 
usually  has  some  reason  for  employing  one 
special  architect ; he  goes  to  the  same  archi- 
tect whom  other  members  of  his  family  have 
employed,  as  he  goes  to  the  family  solicitor  ; or 
he  has  a friend  in  the  profession  whom  he 
prefers  to  deal  with  rather  than  a stranger; 
or  he  has  a certain  definite  taste  of  his 
own  about  architecture  and  decoration  and 
furniture,  and  goes  to  the  man  whom  he  thinks 
best  able  to  satisfy  his  own  tastes.  Formerly, 
of  course,  it  might  have  been  added,  too,  that 
an  ordinary  dwelling-house  was  too  small  a thing 
to  be  worth  getting  up  a competition  for ; but 
this  oan  hardly  now  be  regarded  as  any  reason 
against  such  a proceeding  ; for  we  now  con- 
stantly see  advertisements  inviting  competitions 
for  buildings  of  no  more  size  or  importance  than 
an  average  dwelling-house,  small  vestry-halls, 
village  schools,  and  other  such  structures  ; 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
such  works  appearing  to  think  that  they  would 
be  wanting  in  public  duty  if  they  neglected  to 
call  upon  all  the  architectural  profession  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  producing  the  best  plan  and 
design,  with  certainty  of  absolute  loss  to  all  but 
one  of  the  number,  and  no  absolute  certainty  of 
satisfaction  even  to  the  successful  candidate. 
As  to  the  unfairness  and  ignorance  with  which 
such  competitions  are  usually  conducted,  the 
dishonest  partiality  often  shown,  in  spite  of  the 
most  explicit  professions  of  impartiality,  the 
parsimonious  character  of  the  premiums  offered, 
the  continually  - increasing  demands,  in  the 
way  of  number  and  elaboration  of  drawings) 
made  upon  the  unfortunate  competitors,  and 
the  frequently  totally  unsatisfactory  result  in 


1 regard  to  the  object  nominally  aimed  at,  the 
procuring  of  the  best  possible  design,  it  is  too 
old  a story  to  require  farther  comment  here. 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  expect  that  there 
will  be  any  improvement  in  this  state  of  things 
as  long  as  those  who  advertise  competitions  on 
the  most  grudging  and  unfair  terms  find  so  many 
gudgeons  willing  to  swallow  the  bait.  How- 
ever unfair  are  the  terms  of  a competition, 
however  unreasonable  the  demands  made,  how- 
ever they  may  be  animadverted  upon  in  our  own 
columns  either  editorially  or  by  indignant  corre- 
spondents, it  appears  that  no  terms  are  so  bad 
or  so  mean  that  there  will  not  be  found  a con- 
siderable number  of  men  ready  to  close  with 
them : and  though  in  the  worst  cases  we  may 
assume  that  the  advertisers  do  not  obtain  the 
response  of  any  leading  men  in  the  profession, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  instances  in  which 
leading  men,  and  in  large  numbers,  have  been 
found  willing  to  enter  into  competitions,  the 
advertised  conditions  of  which  were  anything 
but  what  men  of  high  professional  standing 
might  have  claimed  the  right  to  expect.  The 
explanation,  of  course,  is  that  each  man  thinks 
that  he  has  the  chance  of  winning  “ the  prize,” 
and  that  if  won,  it  is  worth  the  drawbacks.  But 
they  do  not  seem  at  all  alive  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  such  a case  winning  at  the  cost  of 
general  injury  to  the  profession  at  large,  which, 
if  there  were  a proper  esprit  de  corps  among 
architects,  ought  in  itself  to  be  a serious  con- 
sideration, even  apart  from  the  probability  that 
this  same  injury  may  recoil  upon  themselves 
in  other  instances. 

It  is,  in  fact,  just  this  want  of  esprit  de  corps 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a great  deal  of  the 
mischief.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Porter’s  circular  seems 
to  be  in  part  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps  on  this 
matter  on  the  part  of  at  least  the  leadiog  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  most  of  whom  are  Fellow3 
of  the  Institute;  and  perhaps  all  will  be  shrrtly, 
for  we  have  recently  observed  that  some  of  those 
who  have  for  Borne  time  stood  aloof  from  the 
representative  body  of  architects  have  thought 
better  of  the  matter  and  enrolled  themselves. 
He  wishes  to  induce  all  the  Fellows  to  agree 
formally  that  they  will  enter  into  no  competi- 
tions in  which  the  competitors  are  not  to  be  re- 
munerated for  the  time  and  labour  expended  on 
the  drawings.  This,  of  course,  means  that  they 
will  enter  into  no  open  competitions.  Whether  or 
not  it  will  be  possible  to  induce  all  the  body  of 
Fellows  to  agree  on  such  a determination  we  do 
not  undertake  to  say ; all  we  will  commit  our- 
selves to  on  that  head,  at  present,  is,  that  if  a 
large  majority  of  the  Fellows  are  willing  to  do 
so,  or  to  bind  themslves  to  any  reasonable  course 
in  order  to  limit  the  waste  of  labour  in  competi- 
tions, it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  an  abso- 
lute moral  duty  on  the  part  of  the  small  minority 
to  sink  their  differences  and  join  in  the  general 
movement.  The  want  of  cohesion  and  joint 
action  in  the  profession  is  a great  source  of 
weakness  and  loss  of  dignity,  and  is  a constant 
subject  of  comment,  of  no  agreeable  kind,  on 
the  part  of  outsiders.  No  body  of  professional 
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men  can  expect  to  be  folly  respected  who  show 
no  capacity  for  combined  movement  or  for  post- 
poning the  occasional  advantage  of  individuals 
to  the  general  good. 

Granting  that  such  an  agreement  conld  be 
come  to,  what  would  be  its  effect  on  the  com- 
petition system  ? That  depends  a good  deal  on 
how  far  the  younger  and  less  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  will  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Institute  Fellows.  If  they  do  so  to  any 
large  extent,  it  will  follow,  as  Mr.  Porter  implies, 
that  architectural  competition  will  be  pretty 
well  knocked  on  the  head.  If  they  do  not,  the 
result  will  be  this, — that  people  who  wish  to 
have  a competition  will  know  that  they  cannot 
obtain  the  services  of  the  leading  architects 
without  paying  for  them  all,  and  they  must  in 
that  case  select  a limited  number,  and  this 
would  probably  be  the  course  followed  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  larger  buildings,  for  which  open 
competitions  are  now  advertised.  Those  who 
do  not  care  to  pay  competitors,  may  count  on 
the  chance  of  unearthiDg  a new  genius  among 
the  younger  and  unknown  men  who  have  not 
cared  to  limit  themselves  by  any  condition  of 
the  sort. 

If  there  were  a probability  that  this  latter 
result  would  often  follow,  it  would  not,  we  must 
admit,  be  a very  consoling  thing  for  the  leading 
men  who  had  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion by  refusing  to  compete,  to  see  the  work 
taken  from  them  by  an  unknown  man  who  had 
thus  found  the  opportunity  to  make  himself 
known.  This  has  happened  at  times  ; we  must 
say,  however,  that  we  regard  it  as  an  excep- 
tional chance.  It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  a 
large  competition,  when  properly  conducted  by 
competent  judges,  is  gained  by  any  one  who  had 
been  entirely  unknown  previously. 

We  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  this  considera- 
tion need  deter  Fellows  of  the  Institute  from 
the  very  great  advantage  in  regard  to  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  the  aggregate 
remuneration  of  the  profession  generally,  which 
they  would  go  far  to  secure  by  adopting  such  a 
course  as  that  suggested  in  the  circular  referred 
to.  But  it  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  for- 
gotten that  to  close  architectural  competition 
entirely  would  remove  one  chance  of  gaining 
distinction  from  rising  men  who  have  their 
names  to  make.  We  will  suggest  one  or  two 
ways  in  which  this  difficulty  might,  perhaps,  be 
met.  We  should  naturally  conclude  that  if  the 
rule  of  payment  for  competition  drawings  were 
adopted,  competitions  on  this  footing  would  only 
be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  large  and  important 
public  buildings.  The  committee  who  had  to  select 
the  competitors  would  in  that  case  almost  cer- 
tainly select  men  of  known  ability.  In  the  case 
of  important  buildings,  however,  a committee 
might  make  it  optional  for  men  who  wished  to 
be  allowed  to  compete  to  send  a small  prelimi- 
nary sketch  showing  their  general  idea,  from 
which  it  might  be  judged  whether  they  could 
advantageously  be  invited  to  join  in  the  com- 
petition.  In  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Town- 
hall,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful results  of  a competition,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  this  plan  was  frankly 
adopted  at  the  outset,  and  there  was 
an  open  sketch  competition,  and  then  a 
limited  competition  from  among  the  few 
selected  as  best  from  these,  each  of  whom  was 
paid  a fair  sum  for  the  preparation  of  his  draw- 
ings.  And  this  idea  seems  to  us  to  suggest  a 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  we  are  in,  between 
allowing  open  competition  to  go  on  at  the  pre- 
sent ruinous  rate,  and  stopping  competition 
altogether.  Members  of  the  Institute  might 
agree  to  decline  to  send  complete  drawings 
except  for  a fair  remuneration,  or  they  might 
decline  to  furnish,  in  an  open  competition,  any- 
thing more  than  sketches  sufficient  to  show 
their  general  idea,  the  scale  and  extent  of  which 
sketches  might  be  limited  by  a general  defini- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  worth  considering  whether 
the  idea  of  restricting  competition  drawings  to 
sketches  is  not  itself  the  best  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  It  is  a point  specially  worth  con- 
sidering, because  the  tendency  of  the  promoters 
of  competitions  is  to  ask  for  more  and  more  • 
they  are  not  satisfied  now  without  demanding 
working  drawings  and  specifications,  and  minute 
estimates  ; and,  as  we  recently  said  in  reference 
to  an  important  competition,  a decided,  stand 
ought  to  be  made  against  this,  and  a summary 
stop  put  to  it.  J 

There  are  two  other  points  which  we  would 
press  for  consideration,  if  the  matter  is  formally 
taken  up  by  the  Institute,— two  stipulations 
which  ought  to  be  universally  insisted  upon. 


One  is  that  the  promoters  of  the  competition 
bind  themselves  to  employ  a competent  profes- 
sional adviser,  or,  in  the  case  of  national  works, 
a properly  constituted  jury,  and  to  abide  by 
their  judgment : a point  which  we  have  urged  so 
often  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more 
on  the  subject  here.  The  other  is  that  in  no 
case  should  the  premium  of  the  selected  archi- 
tect be  “ merged  in  the  commission.”  The  pre- 
mium is  paid,  or  ought  to  be  considered  as  paid, 
as  a remuneration  for  the  labour  of  the  competi- 
tion drawings  ; which,  it  may  be  said,  are  in  no 
case  available  as  working  drawings,  and  cannot 
be  so,  because  to  make  efficient  working  draw- 
ings the  architect  must  be  possessed  of  many 
details  which  he  cannot  possibly  obtain  till  he 
comes  into  regular  business  relations  with  his 
clients,  and  must  have  studied  and  surveyed  the 
site  with  a minuteness  which  is  never  possible 
for  a mere  “ intending  competitor.”  To  merge 
the  premium  in  the  commission  is,  therefore, 
only  genteel  robbery  of  the  successful  architect 
at  the  outset  of  the  work ; and  even  if  the  pre- 
mium is  paid  in  addition,  it  rarely,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  really  covers  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  drawings.  This  latter  objection, 
however,  would  be  lessened  or  removed  if  it 
were  understood  that  the  promoters  of  a com- 
petition were  not  to  expect  or  demand  working 
drawings,  or  anything  approaching  working 
drawings  in  elaboration. 

One  word  more  as  to  a proposition  tacked  on 
in  a tentative  note  to  the  circular  we  have  been 
referring  to ; the  suggestion,  namely,  that  the 
Institute  might  well  at  the  Bame  time  consider 
the  propriety  of  raising  the  recognised  rate  of 
commission  from  5 to  6 per  cent.  We  do  not 
think  that  architecture  is  an  over-paid  profes- 
sion, but  wo  should  not  recommend  opening 
that  question  at  present.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  expended  in 
formulating  and  obtaining  recognition  of  a scale 
of  charges  which  is  now  fairly  satisfactory,  and 
it  would  look  decidedly  bad  if  the  Institute  were 
already  to  set  about  undoing  its  own  work  in 
this  respect.  Indeed,  we  feel  certain  that  it 
would  not  be  listened  to  by  a majority  either  in 
the  Council  or  in  a general  meeting.  There 
is  a much  simpler  way  out  of  the  matter, 
for  those  architects  who  have  established 
such  a reputation  as  to  be  in  demand.  The 
5 per  cent,  is  a minimum  commission  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  architect 
who  finds  the  demand  for  his  services  increasing, 
from  demanding  in  time  a higher  per-centage. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  better  for  modern  architec- 
ture if  some  of  our  most  successful  men,  who 
nominally  carry  out  more  buildings  than  they 
can  ever  really  attend  to  properly,  were  to  raise 
their  terms  to  the  point  which  they  find  the 
demand  on  them  will  justify,  and  pay  them- 
selves by  higher  terms  rather  than  by  multi- 
plying commissions.  The  more  there  is  free- 
trade  in  this  matter  the  better,  above  the  sacred 
level  of  5 per  cent.  The  latter  is  merely  a 
minimum ; and  for  architects  of  no  moro  than 
average  distinction  and  average  ability  it 
appears  a fair  remuneration,  and  (what  is  more 
to  the  purpose)  the  public  are  not  disposed  to 
increase  it  at  present,  except  in  return  for 
unusual  ability  or  unusual  services. 


The  Crystal  Palace.  — Several  schemes 
have  been  projected  of  late  years  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  value  and  usefulness  of  this 
undertaking.  Mr.  John  Orrell  Lever  has  now 
made  a series  of  proposals  for  the  restoration  of 
the  company  to  its  former  'prestige  and  to  a 
sound  financial  condition.  Mr.  Lever’s  proposals 
are  three  in  number,  and,  in  short,  are  : — First, 
to  purchase  the  palace  and  property  of  the  com- 
pany for  205,0001,  the  market  price  of  the  stock, 
subject  to  the  further  payment  of  13,600Z.  a 
year  for  debenture  interest ; secondly,  to  lease 
the  palace  and  property  for  a period  of  7,  14, 
or  21  years,  at  a rental  of  4O,000Z.  a year,  pay- 
able quarterly,  in  advance.  This  offer,  if 
accepted,  would  pay  the  full  interest  on  the  six 
per  cent,  debenture  and  the  seven  per  cent, 
preference  capital,  besides  five  per  cent,  to  the 
holders  of  the  “A”  stock,  and  Mr.  Lever  also 
proposes  to  give  season  tickets  to  those  who 
hold  either  100Z.  “ A”  stock  or  500Z.  “ B ” stock. 
His  third  offer  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  except  that 
instead  of  Mr.  Lever  being  personally  the 
lessee,  he  would  at  his  own  cost  form  a new 
lessee  company,  with  an  influential  and  powerful 
council  of  administration.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend unanimity.  A house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand. 


THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION, 

WITH  SPECIAL  VIEW  TO  THE  ARCHITECT. 

Indications  rise  up  on  every  side  that  libe 
education  must  prepare  to  consider  itself  i 
state  of  siege.  We  may  take  our  definition 
liberal  education  from  an  ancient  as  inc 
sive  of  whatever  instruction  is  appropriate 
what  he  calls  a free,  that  is,  an  independe 
man,  and  has  a value  which  is  quite  apart  fr 
conducing  to  a return  in  money.  There  may 
the  greatest  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  stud 
which  should  rightly  be  allowed  a place  wit', 
this  wide  term  of  appropriateness,  and  there 
not  an  established  scheme  or  curriculum  tl 
we  do  not  find  challenged  from  day  to  day: 
opon  to  severe  criticism,  for  what  it  overdoes; 
what  it  neglect*  entirely.  The  scientists  are  t 
chief  assailants,  eager  to  replace  large  sectic 
of  belles  lettrcs  by  ologies,  the  study  of  wor 
by  that  of  things, — as  if  words  were  not  v< 
important  things, — and  at  least  as  earnest: 
get  a footing  for  the  very  latest  hypothec 
which  rivals  aver  are  still  on  their  probation,! 
for  what  soundly  and  safely  systematised  knc 
ledge  id  their  inheritance  from  scientific  prec 
cessors.  But  other  assailants  from  the  scient: 
platform  are  still  more  ambitious,  and  each  fr 
his  own  place  of  standing  is  urgent  that  eve 
student  should  devote  himself  all  but  entirely 
a tingle  study,  and  become,  above  all  thin 
an  accomplished  specialist.  All,  however,  set 
willing  to  join  hands,  in  the  first  place,  to  foil 
the  ologies  to  the  uttermost  upon  Universife 
in  one  direction  and  Board  schools  at  1 
other,  whatever  other  studies  may  suffer,  a 
if  the  victims  happen  to  be  Greek  and  La- 
literature,  vile  damnum,  the  regret  will  1 
slightest  of  all. 

The  movement  is  passing  over  society  lik<i 
wave,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  arc 
tecture  especially,  to  leave  the  other  arts  asii 
cannot  afford  or  will  not  do  wisely  to  disrege 
it  and  to  omit  forming  a distinct  opinion  as: 
its  truth  or  mischievousness.  The  architect: 
appropriately  educated  and  accomplished  t 
remote,  indeed,  from  a rigid  specialist.  He: 
in  intimate  relation  to  various  sciences,  i 
various  arts  of  every  grade  of  distinction,  a, 
to  society,  even  most  of  all  in  those  of  its  rani 
where  the  liberal  education  which  is  in  questk 
is  or  should  be  most  rife.  The  controversy 
therefore,  which  are  proceeding  are  between  oi 
friends.  Science,  our  ally,  has  engaged  in  sour 
thing  like  a quarrel,  which,  from  our  sympat'i 
with  both  parties,  we  prefer  to  regard  as  a m : 
understanding  only,  with  elegant  literatut 
Fortunately  we  are  not  in  the  dilemma  of  havii’ 
to  renounce  Plato,  amicus  though  he  be,  ! 
allegiance  to  Truth  as  magis  amicus.  0 
Platos  are  with  us,  happily,  and  may 
counted  on  to  prove  that  Veritas  is  of  their  o^ 
mind,  if  that  be  possible,  or  else,  though  it  m:i 
not  be  in  consequence  of  our  own  argument 
to  alter  their  own  minds,  and  come  over  to  tb 
side  of  Veritas. 

Such,  theD,  is  the  case;  the  Universities  a 
under  pressure,  which  is  not  all  from  withon 
to  relax  their  demands  upon  graduates  in  respe; 
of  classical  attainments,  of  Greek  more  pan: 
cularly  ; and  the  Physical  Sciences  are  waitiri 
eager  at  their  gates  to  seize  upon  whatew 
sections  of  time  and  remnants  of  energy  mu 
thus  be  set  free  for  other  distribution.  Scienii 
here  is  a general  term  for  a confederation  tb 
members  of  which  may  be  expected  to  fall  i 
some  contention  among  themselves  when  tl 
distribution  of  the  spoil  is  imminent.  So  tb 
pupils  of  the  Board  schools  are  attracting  o 
general  cross-fire  from  some  who,  like  the  frient 
and  allies  of  Faulconbridge,  are  likely  enough  j 
headstrong  co  - operation  “ to  shoot  into  eaic 
other’s  mouth.”  Standards  1,  2,  3,  and  so  forfi 
are  to  be  mulcted  in  favour  of  sciences  which  ab 
growing  much  faster  than  the  growth  of  tf 
pupils.  Hodge  and  his  friends  and  his  sistes 
are  to  be  imbued  with  a theory  of  the  deposits 
of  that  dew  which  it  is  their  lot  in  life,  “ 
brush  with  hasty  steps  away  to  meet  the  be 
upon  the  upland  lawn.”  If  thi3  is  to  be  don! 
the  sooner  the  better;  for  recent  signs  imply  th 
the  tolerably  long  lease  of  one  theory  of  dew  hv 
nearly  expired,  and  the  scientists  are  likely  1 
disagree  about  granting  another. 

The  fire  is  manifestly  spreading  all  round,  ar, 
it  is  coming  so  close  and  becoming  so  warm  th: 
it  may  be  as  well  to  anticipate  its  spreadiu' 
further ; it  is  not  too  soon  to  review  some  co; 
siderations  as  to  how  far  Liberal  education  » 
distinguished  from  Professional  can  or  should  11 
pressed  by  the  votary  of  architecture.  V 
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limit  the  question  to  this  art,  though  the  other 
fine  arts  are  equally  involved,  and  the  subject 
■beoomes  more  manageable  if  we  are  content  to 

0 cut  off  a section  from  its  infinity  by  bearing  in 
mind  chiefly  the  subject  of  classical  study.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  taking  the  discussion  upon 
the  basis  of  this  art.  In  its  practical  relations 

i<  lit  comes  into  closest  contact  both  with  the  most 
purely  mechanical  arts  and  artisans,  and  then  of 
!oi necessity  is  involved  in  personal  dealings  with 
.i  mankind,  which,  do  what  it  will,  are  on  a par  at 
ilast  with  the  merest  commercial  bargaining  ; on 

1 itho  other  hand,  it  passes  through  the  scale  of 
« the  arts  up  to  the  most  elevated  and  refined  ; its 
wexercise  is  bound  up  with  a control  which  is 
: much  the  same  as  that  of  a commander  of  men, 

with  discrimination  both  of  talent  and  character 
I'  in  choice  alike  of  instruments  and  allies,  and 
n then  with  the  familiar  social  amenities  and 
lOfaccomplishments  which  put  one  at  ease,  and 
oieven  at  advantage,  in  intercourse  with  men  at 
v the  very  summit  of  culture  as  well  as  at  adjacent 
ilnlevels.  So  much  is  required  here  that  the 
inwords  of  Rasselas  may  be  suggested,  “ Enough  ! 
luthou  hast  convinced  me  it  is  impossible  ever 
d to  be  an  architect ; tell  me  now,”  &c.  How- 
, never,  we  know  well  enough  how  these  difficult 
ibiconditions  have  been  successfully  and  admirably 
Unfulfilled  by  more  men  than  we  can  count  on  our 
d^fingers,  and  are  the  less  indisposed  to  withhold 
mfrom  charging  the  ideal  standard  still  further 
Ti  in  favour  of  special  classical  attainments. 

0:  In  the  matter  of  these  attainments  there  is  a 
loiprimary  demand,  as  there  is  in  every  scheme  of 
toieduoation,  which  it  is  desired  Bhould  have  a 
ascertain  considerable  scope.  A great  deal  must 

0 be  obligatory*  whether  the  student  has  any 
jjriiking  or  aptitude  for  it  or  not.  Even  as  we 
e'have  all  had  to  learn  our  multiplication  table, 
J land  alas ! our  tables  from  troy -weight  to  long 
■imeasure,  and  irksome  as  the  learning  might  be, 
\ land  precarious  as  the  retention,  very  right  and 
ttfproper  it  was  that  we  should  do  so.  Bat  when 

1 we  pass  beyond  the  universally  indispensable 
d:arithmetic,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a very  hard 
^limiting  liue  for  the  measure  of  knowledge  of, 

! say.  geometry,  algebra,  and  analysis,  that  must 
nibe  insisted  on  for  a man  of  liberal  education  in 
1 the  first  place,  and  then  for  a man  who  is  to 
pexercise  a special  liberal  profession. 

Bj  Some  are  very  ready  to  insist  upon  a vory 
i£ advanced  requisition  indeed,  on  a theory  that, 
ielaseless  as  the  acquisitions  maybe  at  any  future 
etime  directly,  they  exercise  and  strengthen  the 
iJimontal  faculties ; but  our  difficulty  is  to  find 
ftime  and  energy  for  the  discipline  of  exercises 
(-  which  lead  up  to  effective  application.  Labo- 
eirious  progress  beyond  a certain  point  in  studies 
wfor  which  a pupil  has  the  reverse  of  aptitude  is 
nlwilful  waste  of  energy.  Where  aptitude  exists, 
k vvhich  betrays  itself  in  predilection  as  well  as  in 
ilfacility  of  learning,  by  all  means  let  the  student 
■ have  his  head  ; he  may  without  damage  push  on 
■Jilin  directions  and  to  a distance  which  are  not  to 
i be  thought  of  by  the  less  specially  endowed  ; 

but  even  so,  observance  of  due  proportion 
iiirelatively  to  other  demands  upon  application 
1 has  to  be  attended  to.  Such  well-considered 
ji  proportion  will  give  a primary  and  ever-present 
b.atandard,  and  then  the  sense  and  instinct  of 
niharmony  may  be  trusted  to  keep  all  in  due 
i subordination.  Sooth  to  say, — putting  degrees 
u out  of  the  question,  the  survey  of  a series  of 
' papers  set  even  for  matriculation  impresses  the 
i-  conviction  that  what  is  so  rigidly  exacted  can 
poly  force  many  young  students  to  an  unnatural 
, pace, — an  unnatural  stride.  There,  however, 

1 lis  the  barrier  which  has  to  be  cleared,  for  the 
road  to  future  advancement  is  only  open  beyond. 
So  cleared  it  is  at  worse  than  risk  of  life  and 
, llimb, — cleared  very  often  at  the  expense  not 
only  of  time  wasted  for  any  true  educational 
purpose,  but  also  of  weakened  energies  and 
/^exhausted  tone.  A man  with  such  endowments 
as  those  of  Macaulay  does  not  obtain  a college 
fellowship,  because  from  the  turn  of  his  faculties 
he  finds  a difficulty  in  complying  with  the  con- 
1 ditions  of  mathematical  attainments.  A man 
of  the  good  sense  and  resolution  of  Macanlay 
may  decide  that  the  strain  upon  him  would  be 
ill  compensated  even  by  success,  and  renounce 
a competition  which  he  knows  would  at  best  be 
|a  squandering  of  time  and  strength  in  his  onse. 
But  that  men  of  very  considerable  powers  have 
not  always  such  sense  and  resolution  seems  to 
[Supply  the  true  answer  to  the  question  which  is 
bo  frequently  asked, — “Whatever  becomes  in 
after-life  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  wranglers, 
Iwho  Beein  to  dive  at  once  into  endless  hopeless 
(eclipse,  after  blazing  so  brightly  for  a moment 
> in  the  University  lists  ? ” 


Some  entrance,  then,  into  mathematics  is  in- 
dispensable for  all  who  would  vindicate  a claim 
to  liberal  education,  whether  in  private  or  pro- 
fessional life.  Ourcommon  tongue  has  liberally 
enriched  itself  with  metaphorical  expressions 
borrowed  from  the  science  which  indeed  sublies 
all  accurate  enunciation  and  reasoning  ; and  if 
language  is  to  be  accurately  understood,  and 
gracefully  as  well  as  consistently  employed,  a 
mastery  of  the  general  terms,  and  even  complex 
notions,  of  mathematical  science  must  be  at- 
tained, and  knowledge  at  least  of  the  method 
employed  in  dealing  with  their  relations. 

Thankful  wo  may  be  that  it  is  in  no  wise  of 
uecessity  to  plunge  among  the  mazes  of  the 
differential  calculus,  even  with  Mr.  Todhunter 
to  lead  ns  by  the  hand ; but  still  there  is 
vantage-ground  for  the  man  who  has  a concep- 
tion of  what  the  calculus  deals  with,  and  which 
is  the  way  to  fuller  knowledge  if  he  wants  it. 
“The  most  useful  knowledge  at  last,”  said  Lord 
Palmerston,  “is  the  knowledge  where  to  go  for 
knowledge.”  But  we  may  supplement  the 
dictum  with  the  requirement  forsuch  a previous 
modicum  of  positive  knowledge  as  will  make 
the  result  of  skilful  and  ready  reference  useful. 

In  any  case,  the  men  both  of  science  and  arc 
must  not  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  acquiring  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  beyond  what  it  is 
clearly  and  manifestly  certain  must  come  into 
use.  Margin  must  bo  allowed  for  accidental 
extensions  of  demand,  and  something  for  the 
comfortable  feeling  of  insurance  against  Buch 
accidents,  and  for  the  sense  of  power  which  is 
given  by  confidence  in  possession  of  a liberal 
reserve.  With  mental  resources  it  is  much  the 
same  as  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  ideal  orchard  where 
he  would  have  had  “enough  fruit  to  eat  himself, 
enough  to  give  away,  and  enough  to  fall  from 
the  trees  and  rot  on  the  ground.”  The  demand 
for  mathematical  knowledge  which  is  made  on 
the  architect  may  justly  exceed  that  which  a 
university  may  fairly  attest  to  be  appropriate 
for  those  who,  like  the  general  run  of  under- 
graduates, never  propose  to  pot  such  acquire- 
ments to  special  application ; but  they  are  far, 
indeed,  behind  those  of  the  mathematical 
specialist.  Long  may  they  remain  so  ! Long 
may  it  be  before  students  whoso  business  is 
with  realities  are  either  driven  or  tempted  to  set 
foot  upon  the  treacherous  quagmire  across 
which  we  are  already  watching  with  amaze- 
ment the  most  advanced  specialists  in  full  cry 
after  the  vaporous  glimmer  of  a geometry  of 
four  dimensions ! 

We  suspect  that  the  most  mathematical 
architect  who  should  be  put  on  his  candour  to 
state  and  vindicate  his  limit  of  the  useful,  and 
should  consent  to 

“ Deduct  what  is  but  vanity  or  dress, 

Or  learning's  luxury  or  idleness,” 
would  find  oven  himself  surprised  by  the  mode- 
rateness of  his  demands.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Mediasvals  would  have  been  better 
architects  for  being  better  mathematicians ; 
they  poised  the  spire  of  Salisbury  with  daring 
success,  which  the  mathematical  professor  Wren 
would  probably  never  have  attempted,  as,  in- 
deed, the  mathematicians  of  our  day  shake  their 
heads  at  the  arrangements  by  which  he  sup- 
posed that  he  improved  its  chances  of  permanent 
equilibrium.  What  the  Mediaevals,  it  is  mani- 
fest, did  thoroughly  master  was  descriptive 
geometry.  The  study  in  detail  of  what  draw- 
ings are  required  to  give  a full  representation 
of  many  of  their  works,  even  as  decided  on  and 
executed,  is  enough  to  make  the  hair  stand  on 
end.  The  best  check,  indeed,  upon  waste  of 
time  upon  mathematical  labour  is  the  combina- 
tion of  abstract  study  as  soon  as  possible  with 
practical  application, — the  practice  which  brings 
home  forcibly  the  sense  of  the  directions  in 
which  scientific  aid  is  really  required.  “ Know- 
ledge,” says  Lord  Bacon,  “ which  is  drawn  from 
particulars  entereth  more  easily  into  particulars 
again  ” ; and  let  us  add  the  corollary : know- 
ledge which  is  gained,  as  it  often  must  be 
gained  in  the  abstract  first,  can  never  be  relied 
upon  as  available  at  a moment  until  it  has  been 
more  than  once  confronted  with  matters  of 
fact, — constrained  and  committed  to  face  and 
fight  the  concrete. 

If  the  tendency  of  these  remarks  seems  to  be 
to  relieve  the  mind  from  educational  strain  in 
one  direction,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  other  Btudies 
which  are  at  present  threatened  with  possible 
injudicious  reduction  and  depreciation,  and 
especially  of  Greek  and  Latin  language  and 
literature. 

But  if  these  studies  are  to  gain  some  of  the 
vacated  ground,  or  even  hold  their  own,  they 


must  submit  to  as  rigid  a criticism  of  their  pur- 
poses and  processes.  The  kind  and  quantity  of 
work  that  here  has  been  matter  of  rigorous 
exaction,  and  of  which  a large  proportion  does 
not  even  claim  approval  as  of  supererogatory 
merit,  is  tremendous, — a strong  word  must  be 
used  in  justice  to  severe  experience, — and  in  its 
character  excruciating.  Fifty  years  may  not 
suffice  to  blunt  the  memory  of  sufferings  due  to 
still-recurring  exactions  of  original  poetry  in  an 
unfamiliar  language, — hexameters  and  pentame- 
ters, Alcaics  and  Sapphics,  — and  this  from 
minds  not  simply  destitute  of  original  poetio 
fire,  but  incapable  of  transmitting  or  reflecting 
borrowed  poetic  rays.  Greek  and  Latin  verses 
have  doubtless  been  written  by  modern  English- 
men,— Latin  verses  especially, — which  can  be 
read  with  great  pleasure,  and  deserve  to  live ; 
but  if  they  were  all  collected  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  profitable  outcome  of  centuries  of 
public-school  and  grammar-school  mischief  and 
misery  would  not  leave  many  pagos  blank  in  a 
volume  of  a “ Golden  Treasury  ” Beries.  Well 
might  Pope  denounce  a system  which,  instead  of 
educating, — that  is,  of  educing, — the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  only  shut  up  and  encrusted  them,  and 
challenge  the  educator  on  production  of  his 
completed  work, — 

“ Now  take  him  to  develope  if  you  can, 

And  how  the  block  oil'  and  get  out  the  man.” 

So  time  and  energy  may  be  set  free  in  this 
direction  also  for  more  profitable  employment ; 
but  when  the  scientists  upon  pure  scientific  pre- 
tensions lay  claim  to  all  this,  and  even  more, — 
when  we  are  summoned  to  make  such  sweeping 
surrender  to  the  self-assertion  of  the  physicists 
and  biologists,  and  the  speculators,  who,  having 
got  hold  of  the  nervous  Bystem  at  one  end  with 
their  forceps,  never  doubt  that  they  have  firm 
material  hold  upon  the  senses  and  the  soul  as 
identified  with  the  other, — when  Greek  and 
Latin  literature, — when  the  history  of  the 
ancients  in  their  politics  and  arts  are  denounced 
as  unnecessary  surplusage, — then,  under  pro- 
vocation, we  stand  our  ground,  and,  more- 
over, give  notice  that  we  can  return  the  fire, 
not  merely  gun  for  gUD,  but  from  proper 
scientific  artillery  on  our  own  side.  Let  us 
be  bold  to  say  that  a play  of  ^Slschylu?,  an 
oration  of  Demosthenes,  or  a play  of  Terence, 
is  quite  as  much  a phenomenon  as  chloride  of 
sodium  or  permanganate  of  aoything  the  scientist 
pleases.  Nay,  we  retort  that  they  are  struc- 
tures of  which  the  principle  of  order  and  cohe- 
rence is  as  open  to  scientific  analysis  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  their  development  and  the  correlation 
of  their  parts  as  the  human  body  itself,  and 
much  more  so  than  that  of  an  anthropoid  ape. 

We  are  moro  concerned,  however,  to  insist 
from  a point  of  view  of  our  own  that  a liberal 
education  requires  some  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  beyond  the  mere  power  of  speaking 
them  like  a courier, — knowledge  which  is  only  ob- 
tainable through  intimacy  with  the  tongues  from 
which  we  borrow  expressions,  our  best  expres- 
sions, for  the  complex  ideas  in  morals  and  mental 
philosophy,  in  criticism  and  in  art ; from  which 
also,  and  from  which  alone, — let  the  scientists 
mark  it, — constantly  progressive  science  can 
borrow  an  admirable  and  elegant  nomenclature 
that  sits  upon  it  easily, — but  that  only  lends  its 
assistance  to  progress  on  the  not  unnatural  con- 
dition of  being  understood  without  constant  and 
encumbering  interpretation.  But,  still  more  im- 
portant, it  will  ever  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
liberally-educated  that  they  are  imbued  with  a 
living  sense  of  the  progressive  development, 
not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  general 
humanity.  But  history  in  this  sense,  the  his- 
tory of  civilisation,  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  the  Hebrew  nation  on  the  other.  It  is 
not  merely  that  we  trace  by  remote  research 
the  germs  of  civilisation  as  ultimately  derived 
from  these  nations  ; their  influence  has  always 
lived  on  more  or  less,  and  has  been  subject 
periodically  to  reinforcement  and  revival,  and 
we  can  no  more  know  our  contemporaries,  their 
passions  and  politics,  their  tastes  and  tendencies, 
without  this  familiarity  with  their  antecedents, 
— even  their  remote  antecedents, — than  we 
can  safely  take  a servant  into  our  house  with- 
out inquiry  as  to  character.  The  currents  of 
civilised  vitality  have  passed  into  our  veins 
fully  as  much  through  classic  and  Hebrew  chan- 
nels as  through  Anglo-Saxon,  and  all  onr  best 
literature  and  best  art  are  only  at  the  command 
of  those  for  instruction  and  enjoyment  who 
have  gained  the  key  to  the  associations  they 
appeal  to  at  something  better  than  second- 
hand. 

a 
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THE  BUILDER 


There  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  devoting 
some  time  to  classical  attainments  which  has 
force  enough,  but  does  not  perhaps  tell  now 
so  forcibly  as  in  time  gone  by.  What  learning 
is  in  vogue,  is  in  fashion,  cannot  but  be  attended 
to  by  those  who  purpose  to  conBOrt  with  and  in 
a certain  sense  to  depend  upon  the  classes  who 
are  conspicuous  leaders  of  fashion  and  vogue. 
But  if  the  House  of  Commons  in  any  degree 
represents  these,  it  is  certain  that  classical 
allusions  now  fall  somewhat  fiat  there ; Latin 
citations,  other  than  the  few  which  by  privilege 
of  age  and  long  service  are  always  accepted  if 
not  universally  understood,  are  liable  to  miss 
fire,  or  the  fire  misses  tinder,  and  even  when 
the  spark  is  relumed  in  the  reporters’  gallery,  it 
often  only  flickers  among  misprints  in  the  next 
morniug’a  impression.  But  in  whatever  way 
what  Mr.  Grant  Duff  calls  “ the  right  education 
for  those  who  have  all  the  chances  ” may  run 
the  risk  of  being  orowded  out  by  multitude  of 
the  perfunotorily-educated,  its  value  and  its 
usefulness  remain  to  the  possessors.  A know- 
ledge which  may  be  acquired  even  by  those  who 
are  to  lead  the  busiest  lives,  of  the  revolutions 
and  progress  in  politics,  literature,  and  art  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  will  always  secure  a position 
within  the  circle, — not  less  distinguished  because 
relatively  contracted, — of  the  leaders  of  culture 
and  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  refinement.  The 
delight  which  such  knowledge  ministers  in  itself 
is  also  not  to  be  left  out  of  account,  though  our 
argument  does  not  require  it  to  be  insisted  on. 

It  is  a problem  for  the  educators  and  for  those 
who  have  the  power  to  enforce  conditions  upon 
educators,  to  determine  how  courses  of  study 
are  to  be  arranged  in  order  that  knowledge  of 
such  a quality  and  such  a scope  shall  put  the 
scholar  in  the  way  of  holding  his  own  in  society  of 
the  cultivated,  and  yet  not  disable  him  from  duly 
prosecuting  what  studies  lie  more  directly  along 
the  road  to  his  special  destination.  If  universi- 
ties and  schools  will  not  ever, — if  indeed  they 
do  not  rapidly,  do  not  at  once, — appreciate  the  i m - 
portance  of  this  problem  ; if  schoolmasters  will 
teach  scholars  according  to  a theory  which 
implies  that  they  are  all  intended  to  be  school- 
masters,— then  the  best  course  for  a student  may 
be  to  form  and  chiefly  rely  upon  a curriculum 
decided  by  himself,  and  pursued,  as  now  a very 
efficient  course  of  study  may  be  pursued,  inde- 
pendently, to  model  his  own  education  prepara- 
tory to  living  his  own  life. 

An  architect  has  demands  upon  his  attention 
and  his  faculties  of  such  variety  and  importu- 
nateness, that  he  can  ill  spare  to  have  effective 
life  curtailed  by  obligatory  service  to  pedantry, 
either  scientific  or  grammatical.  But  there  is 
every  reason  in  the  world  for  giving  help  to  the 
establishment  of  a general  understanding  that 
the  special  culture  of  an  architect  is  superin- 
duced upon,  and  is  not  in  substitution  of,  the 
conditions  of  liberal  education  in  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  sense.  Let  us  take  a wise 
word  from  Prince  Hamlet, — 

**  Sure  he  that  made  us  «ith  such  large  discourse 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  aud  god-like  reason 
To  lust  in  us  unused.” 

The  education  is  liberal  which  tends  to  release 
us  from  the  bondage  of  present  space  and  pre- 
sent time,  and  puts  this  vaunted  capability  and 
reason  to  their  proper  exercise  in  “ looking 
before  and  after,” — in  the  study  of  the  character- 
istics of  days  gone  by,  which  are  the  factors  both 
of  the  present  and  the  future. 


MERTON’S  ETCHINGS. 

Chajiles  Merton,  who  died  in  neglect  and 
privation  eleven  years  ago,  is  the  subject  of  the 
most  recent  of  the  resuscitations  which  it  is  so 
much  the  fashion  to  make  just  now,  and  which 
form  the  special  work,  apparently,  of  a certain 
school  of  critics  who  make  up  in  individual  self- 
sufficiency  what  they  want  in  collective  num- 
bers. The  resuscitation  of  a man  of  genius 
whose  works  have  been  neglected  or  forgotten 
is  in  itself,  of  course,  a most  desirable  proceed- 
ing ; but  we  confess  to  a wish  sometimes  that  it 
could  be  done  without  the  affected  raptures,  the 
“ tall  ta’k,”  and  the  absurd  airs  of  superiority  of 
knowledge  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  with 
which  the  works  of  the  last  newly-discovered 
genius  are  heralded  by  the  art-critic  of  the 
period.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  modus 
vivendi  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  school  to  float 
themselves  afresh  from  time  to  time  by  in- 
flating a new  artistic  reputation  on  which  they 
may  buoy  themselves  up  for  public  notice  and 


admiration.  Now  it  is  a forgotten  artist,  now  a 
forgotten  poet,  who  is  thus  made  a literary 
swimming-bladder  for  the  critics,  whose  occu- 
pation would  be  gone  if  they  did  not  find  a new 
“cry ’’from  time  to  time.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  offensively  illustrated  in  some  of  the  notes  and 
extracts  prefixed  to  the  catalogue : we  find  an 
extract  from  one  writer,  the  author  of  a book 
on  etching,  who,  after  telling  us  that  Meryon  is 
“one  of  the  immortals,”  adds  “a  few  persons 
now  living  know  this  as  well  as  I do,  but  these 
few  belong  to  a small  and  highly  cultivated 
class  with  which  the  great  art-public  has  very 
little  in  common”  ; the  writer  himself  being,  of 
course,  by  implication,  the  centre  and  crown  of 
this  highly-cultivated  class  who  look  down  from 
their  ineffable  height  of  perception  upon  the 
rest  of  the  art-loving  public.  There  is  a good 
deal  more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  doled  out 
at  the  beginning  of  the  catalogue,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  incline  one  to  rebel  against  such 
peremptory  orders  on  our  admiring  faculty.  If 
it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  introduction 
of  these  eesthetic  raptures  really  improves  the 
sale  of  the  works,  it  only  shows  how  weak- 
headed  most  of  the  people  who  buy  etchings 
must  be.  We  should  have  thought  the  effect 
would  rather  be  to  disgust  sensible  people. 

However,  we  are  not  by  any  means  denying 
that  Meryon  was  a very  remarkable,  within 
certain  limits  a great  artist.  It  is  the  manner 
rather  than  the  matter  of  the  critics  we  object 
to  ; we  do  not  quarrel  with  them  for  paying  his 
work  a high  tribute  of  admiration,  if  they  would 
only  deliver  their  tidings  like  men  of  this  world. 
Meryon  belonged  to  a class  of  artists  who  are 
rather  peculiar  to  France, — Georges  Michel  was 
another  specimen  of  them, — men  who  seem  to 
be  artistically  as  well  as  socially  “ Bohemians,” 
whose  art,  during  their  lifetime,  belonged  to 
and  interested  themselves  alone,  having  a kind 
of  weird  element  in  it  which  made  it  little 
intelligible  to  Academicians  and  those  who  move 
in  the  beaten  walks  of  art.  There  is  a little 
about  Meryon  in  common  with  our  own  Blake, 
though  he  was  at  the  same  time  much  more 
bounded  in  his  conceptions,  and  maoh  more 
successful  and  artistic  in  his  execution  than 
Blake  generally  was.  He  seems  to  have  been, 
on  the  testimony  of  his  drawings,  mystically 
inclined,  though  his  mysticism  is  of  a very  mild 
type  compared  with  that  of  the  illustrator  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  The  drawings  which  illustrate 
this  quality  are  not,  however,  numerous  or  impor- 
tant in  the  collection  which  Messrs.  Dowdeswell 
are  now  exhibiting  in  their  rooms  in  Chancery- 
lane.  The  strong  things  in  the  collection  are 
the  views  in  Paris,  which  are  partly  pictorial 
and  partly  antiquarian  ; that  is  to  say,  some  of 
them  appear  to  be  restorations,  partly  from  the 
artist’s  own  imagination,  of  bits  of  Old  Paris. 
One  remarkable  etching  of  this  class  is  that  num- 
bered 16  in  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s  catalogue,  “ Le 
Pont  au  Change  vers  1784?,” — the  bridge  in  the 
middle  distance,  with  an  extraordinary  accumu- 
lation of  high  narrow  houses,  tumbled  together 
in  a heap,  seen  beyond  it,  the  river  in  the  fore- 
ground, and,  on  the  right,  a great  mass  of  black 
wall  rising  from  the  water  and  throwing  an 
appropriate  gloom  over  the  whole  sinister  scene. 
In  this  massing  of  light  and  shade  lies  one  of 
Meryon’s  strong  points ; and  in  this  quality 
some  of  his  etchings  recall  Rembrandt.  Perhaps 
the  finest  thing  in  the  collection  is  the  view  of 
Notre  Dame  from  the  east,  the  apsidal  end,  with 
its  enormous  spider-web  flying  buttresses, 
towards  the  spectator.  The  cathedral  forms  a 
dark  mass  against  a light  but  not  a calm  sky; 
there  is  a wonderful  feeling  of  melancholy  about 
the  whole,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  are 
alike  difficult  to  define,  but  which  we  feel  irre- 
sistibly in  looking  at  the  drawing,  which  illus- 
trates perhaps  better  than  any  other  in  the 
collection  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  special 
interest  in  Meryon’s  art,  the  expression  of  poetic 
feeling  through  the  treatment  of  architectural 
subjects  rather  in  regard  to  their  general  effect 
on  the  mind  than  their  architectural  detail.  It 
is  not  merely  the  picturesque,  but  emphatically 
the  poetnj,  of  old  buildings,  which  is  represented 
in  his  best  works,  which  may  be  defined  as 
standing  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  such  work 
as  that  of  Hollar. 

The  principal  portion  of  Meryon’s  etchings,  as 
represented  in  the  collection  we  are  speaking  of, 
consists  of  studies  of  buildings  treated  in  this 
spirit,  the  melancholy  side  of  the  subject  almost 
invariably  prevailing  : indeed,  there  is  an  almost 
tragic  force  and  feeling  in  some  of  them.  Among 
others  of  the  most  striking  specimens  may  be 
mentioned  “La  Tour  de  l’Horloge”  (60,  61, 
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and  62) , these  impressions  representing  several 
states  of  the  plate,  of  whioh  it  may  be  said, 
as  of  other  plates  in  various  states,  that  the 
latest  and  most  worked  states  are,  in  some 
points,  inferior  to  the  previous  ones  ; the 
second  state  (61)  of  these  examples  is  the 
best;  the  fourth  state  (62)  is  spoiled  by  some 
eccentricities.  “ Le  Petit  Pont”  (69)  is  a re- 
markably fine  one,  especially  in  the  vivid  effect 
of  light  on  the  foreground  and  on  the  thick- 
jointed  wall  of  the  quay  on  the  left.  “ St. 
Etienne  du  Mont,”  of  whioh  there  are  several 
impressions,  is  more  like  an  average  study  of 
architectural  composition  than  most  of  the 
examples;  in  execution  it  is  one  of  the  finest, 
and  shows  more  care  bestowed  on  architectural 
detail  than  seems  to  have  been  usual  with  the 
artist.  In  execution  Meryon’s  etchings  have 
their  own  characteristics ; there  is  less  promi- 
nence  of  etched  lines,  more  of  massing  of  light 
and  shadowed  spaces,  than  in  the  works  of 
some  other  celebrated  etchers.  Meryon  could, 
when  the  subject  demanded  it,  display  great 
firmness  and  minuteness  in  the  rendering 
of  intricate  and  elaborate  subjects ; this  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  view  of  “ San  Fran- 
cisco” (24),  and  the  “College  Henri  IV.” 
(20-23),  which  latter  is  really  a comprehensive 
view  of  Paris,  with  the  college  near  the  fore- 
ground. In  both  of  these  the  delineation  of 
the  multiplicity  of  receding  roofs  and  blocks  of 
buildings  is  carried  out  with  great  care  aud 
minuteuess,  so  that  we  can  trace  the  lines  of 
buildings  and  of  streets  far  back  into  the 
picture  ; though  along  with  this  it  is  curious  to 
remark  that  in  the  latter  etching  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  masses  of  trees  in  the  spaces 
near  the  foreground  is  singularly  bad  and 
blotchy ; in  fact,  one  can  only  recognise  them 
for  trees  because  no  other  interpretation 
can  be  put  upon  them.  One  of  the  most  i 
remarkable  things  in  the  collection  is  “ Le ! 
Stryge”  (72.  73),  an  architectural  grotesque  on 
a Gothic  buildiug,  obviously  an  invention  of  the  I 
artist,  and  such  a demon  as  even  the  real  work 
of  the  Middle  Ages  can  hardly  show  us,  the 
force  of  the  thing  depending  not  upon  elaborate 
and  studied  grotesqueness  so  much  as  on  the 
remarkable  and  demoniacal  expression  imparted  i 
to  it. 

The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  we  under- 
stand, contemplates  making  a collected  exhibi-l 
tion  of  Meryon’s  work,  in  which,  no  doubt,  many 
etchings  will  be  included  which  are  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  Chancery-lane  collection.  In  the 
mean  time  we  recommend  attention  to  this  I 
latter  collection  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish! 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  artist  of  original 
power,  and  of  a power  displayed  especially  in 
architectural  subjects. 


NORTHERN  NOOKS  : DALKEITH. 

The  ancient  and  picturesque  market-town  of 
Dalkeith,  in  the  county  of  Midlothian,  which  we 
had  recently  occasion  to  visit,  is  deserving,  we- 
think,  of  some  notice  in  our  pages,  for  it  is  ai 
place  of  very  considerable  historical  and, 
political  interest ; and,  what  is  more  germane  to 
the  scope  of  our  investigation,  it  is  surrounded  I 
with  certain  of  those  difficult  problems  of  social 
and  sanitary  science  which  are  all  too  familiar 
to  our  readers,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,' 
every  day  coming  more  persistently  to  the  front. 
Like  Windsor,  Dalkeith  is  nothing  without  the: 
palace.  All  the  world  knows,  of  course,  that 
Dalkeith  Palace  is  the  principal  residence  in 
Scotland  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuchi 
and  Queensberry ; and  that  the  ancient  castle 
on  the  site  of  which  it  is  built  supplies  the 
patrimonial  designation  to  his  noblest  earldom,' 
and  the  territorial  title  of  his  eldest  son.  The’ 
ancient  market  town,  or  rather  burgh  of  barony,  i 
which  adjoins  the  palace,  is  also  the  largest' 
and  most  important  town  in  the  shire  of  thei 
capital  of  Scotland. 

The  antiquity  of  Dalkeith  is  either  lost  in  the  : 
hopeless  obscurity  of  the  prehistoric  period,  or 
must  be  gathered  from  the  equally  hopeless ' 
depths  of  the  Scoto-Chronicon  and  the  chartu- 
laries.  The  very  etymology  of  the  name  is 
involved  in  dispute.  The  learned  and  erudite  I 
Chalmers  tells  us  in  “ The  Caledonia  ” that  Dal-) 
keith  is  compounded  of  Dal,  a dale,  and  Caethe , 
confined  or  contracted,  thus  describing  the  penin- 1 
sular  character  of  its  site  between  the  two  rivers. ; 
But,  according  to  the  best  Gaelic  authorities,  i 
this  ancient  territorial  nomen  is  compounded  of  1 
two  words  ( Dael-chatlia ),  which  taken  together  i 
signify  a field  of  battle.  There  is  no  indication,! 
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indeed,  either  in  the  history  or  traditions  of  the 
place,  of  any  remarkable  battle,  such  as  Largs  or 
: Bannockbnrn,  being  fought  on  this  precise  spot. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  one  of  the  next 
and  most  important  fortresses  to  the  “ Castel 
of  Edwinsburgh  ” in  the  great  chain  of  succes- 
I eive  duns  and  forts  and  feudal  castles  which 
intersected  the  country,  would  have  had  its  full 
share  of  the  sanguinary  battles  and  fearful 
feuds  which  distinguished  the  archaic  periods  of 
i Scottish  history.  We  will  not,  however,  dwell 
on  this  attractive  theme,  since  the  whole  sub- 
ject will  soon  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  Celtic 
chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.* * * § 

The  first  authentic  account  of  Dalkeith  occurs 
in  a charter  of  King  David  I.  (of  saintly  me- 
i mory)  to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood ; and  the 
information  so  obtained  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  during  the  twelfth  century  (A.D. 
1143-4),  the  manor  of  Dalkeith  was  in  posses- 
i sion  of  the  family  of  Graham.  The  “ Gallant" 

' Grahams,  — by  which  martial  sobriquet  they 
1 were  long  distinguished  in  Scotland, — held  pos- 
I session  of  this  important  castle  and  manor  for 
upwards  of  200  years;  and  tradition  tells  us 
I that  they  lived  in  great  splendour,  and  took  a 
i prominent  part  in  the  wars  and  political  in- 
trigues of  the  time.  “But  no  vestige,”  says 
the  writer  above  mentioned,  “ of  their  greatness 
(nor  their  grandeur  now  remains;  and  even  the 
I mouldering  recumbent  effigies  which  lie  at  this 
moment  exposed  within  the  ruined  and  roofless 
lohoir  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  and  which  were 
; commonly  regarded  as  memorials  of  that  ancient 
family,  have  been  proved  by  competent  autho- 
< nties  to  belong  to  a more  recent  age.+ 

!i  To  the  Grahams  succeeded  the  Douglases. 
By  the  marriage  of  Marjory  Graham  with 
William  Douglas,  of  Lugton, — a hamlet  still 
i!  existing  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  North 
Eak, — about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
:tury,  the  manor  of  Dalkeith  and  the  extensive 
(possessions  of  the  Grahams  were  transferred  to 
the  Douglases,  with  whom  these  remained  for 
nearly  300  years.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  ancient  castle  of  Dalkeith  shone  in  the 
full  splendour  of  its  feudal  supremacy;  and, 
singular  to  say,  the  first  historical  notice  of  it 
i during  this  period  occurs  in  a passage  of  the 
iChronicles  of  Froissart,  when  that  piquant,  if 
'not  veracious,  chronicler  has  occasion  to  de- 
'soribe  the  celebrated  battle  of  Otterburn.J 
How  often  it  was  besieged  and  plundered  and 
(burned,  and  (to  use  a most  expressive  Scotch 
word)  harried , it  is  out  of  our  power  to  describe. 
l During  the  reign  of  James  II.,  it  was  success- 
fully defended  against  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who 
had  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  destroy  it ; but 
it  was  that  unprincipled  politician,  afterwards 
(Regent  of  Scotland,  who  gave  to  the  castle  its 
>celebrated  nickname  of  “The  Lion’s  Den.” 

I To  the  Earls  of  Douglas  succeeded  the 
Douglasses,  Earls  of  Morton,  and  to  these  last 
(Succeeded  the  Scotts,  Earls  of  Bucclench.  The 
seventh  Lord  Morton  being  a devoted  adherent 
'of  Charles  II.,  whom  he  supplied  in  his  wander- 
lings  with  large  sums  of  money,  so  exhausted 
his  great  resources  that  he  was  obliged  to 
; dispose  of  his  estate  of  Dalkeith.  This  valuable 
estate  was  purchased  in  the  year  1642  by 
Francis,  second  Earl  of  Buccleuch;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  noble  castle  and  beautiful 
demesne  of  Dalkeith  passed  from  the  possession 
of  the  great  Border  family  of  the  Douglasses  to 
the  equally  celebrated  Border  family  of  the 
I Scott8.§ 

I From  this  period  the  history  of  the  noble 
house  of  Buccleuch  becomes  closely  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  England.  We  shall  just 
mention  further  that  on  the  death  of  Francis, 
secoud  earl,  in  1651,  the  estates  devolved  first 
to  the  Countess  Mary,  who  married  Walter 
Soott,  of  the  House  of  Harden;  and  secondly, 
to  her  youngest  sister  the  Countess  Anne,  who 
was  married  on  the  20th  of  April,  1683,  to  the 
unfortunate  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth.  On 
the  day  of  their  marriage  they  were  created 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  It  was  this 
celebrated  Duchess  Anne  who  built  the  present 
palace  of  Dalkeith,  where  she  lived  occasionally 
in  a style  of  princely  splendour  ; and  where  she 
died  in  the  year  1732  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 


* See  the  “ Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,”  where  the 
I question  is  discussed  with  much  ability  by  Mr.  Peter  Steel, 
M.A  , Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.  8vo.  Edinburgh  : 
Blackwoods.  1825.  Vol.  i.,  p.  2U.  Compare  also  the 
excellent  article  on  Dalkeith  in  Fullarton’s  “ Gazetteer." 

+ There  is  a valuable  monograph  on  the  subject  by  the 
late  James  Drummond,  R.8.A. 

t See  Johne’s  edition  of  Froissart,  vol.  i.,  p.  217,  et  seq. 

§ See  Dalrymple'8  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  311. 


her  age.  She  was  buried  in  the  aisle  of  Dalkeith 
Church. 

We  shall  not  attempt,  within  our  present 
limits,  to  say  anything  descriptive  of  the  modern 
Dalkeith  Palace  and  its  magnificent  art  treasures; 
but  will  rather  proceed  to  record  the  few  per- 
sonal observations  we  were  enabled  to  make  re- 
specting the  town.  In  order,  however,  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  our  historical  sketch,  we  will 
here  indicate  in  a few  sentences  the  process  of 
legal  transition  by  which  Dalkeith  emerged 
from  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch to  its  present  rank  as  a burgh  under  the 
General  Police  Act  (Sootland),  1869  ; or,  in 
other  words,  the  transition  from  the  feudal 
administration  of  a Baron  Bailie  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Government  of  twelve  Commissioners  of 
Police. 

The  character  and  public  duties  of  a baron 
bailie  are  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Waverley  novels  that  we  need  give  no  detailed 
account  of  them.  Originally,  as  we  have  Been, 
the  baronial  right  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Graham,  subsequently  to  that  of  the  Douglasses 
and  the  Earls  of  Morton.  It  is  a singular  fact 
that  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Regent 
Morton  the  barony  and  regality  of  Dalkeith 
possessed  jurisdiction  over  about  fifteen  baronies, 
besides  over  many  other  lands  and  pertinents 
in  more  than  twelve  counties  of  Scotland,  all  of 
which  were  entirely  governed  and  regulated  by 
the  superior  and  his  bailies.  On  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  jurisdiction,  in  the  year  1747,  or  at 
least  a few  years  afterwards,  a statute  was 
made  ordaining  the  appointment  of  twelve 
trustees  (of  which  the  baron  bailie  was  always 
one),  who  should  have  power  to  superintend  the 
paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting  of  the  streets  ; 
and  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water. 
Curious  enough,  the  revenue  for  these  purposes 
was  provided  for  by  the  imposition  of  a tax 
upon  the  ale,  porter,  and  beer  of  the  parish  ! * 
The  powers  of  this  Act  were  continued  and  ex- 
tended by  subsequent  statues ; and  so  was 
Dalkeith  governed,  and,  we  believe,  well  and 
cheaply  governed,  under  this  statutory  trust  for 
the  period  of  120  years ; until  at  length,  after 
repeated  rejection  of  the  measure,  the  general 
Police  Act  was  adopted  in  the  year  1876. 

Hardly  any  vestiges  of  theMediaaval  antiquities 
are  left  for  the  study  of  the  archaeologist  except 
the  roofless  choir  and  octagonal  apse  of  the  ancient 
church,  which  has  now  been  appropriated  as  a 
mausoleum  for  the  family  of  Buccleuch,  as  it 
had  long  before  them  been  used  by  their 
ancestors  and  predecessors.  The  church  itself 
has  been  restored.  The  market  cross  has  dis- 
appeared ; and  there  are  not  the  slightest  remains 
in  the  whole  district  of  a holy  well.  Some  frag- 
mentary portions  of  a piscina  and  an  altar-piece 
were  shown  us  in  an  old  house  near  the  palace 
gate,  with  indications  of  a concealed  staircase 
communicating  with  the  chamber.  Cromwell’s 
orderly  house,  situated  in  Chapelwell  - close, 
is  still  shown  to  strangers.  A few  sculp- 
tured Btones  are  here  and  there  observable 
ingrafted  on  modern  houses  ; and,  much  to  our 
astonishment,  we  observed  several  grotesque 
griffins  built  into  the  doorway  arches  and  tower 
of  the  West  Parish  Kirk.  Dalkeith  is  but  a poor 
field  for  the  antiquary, — unless,  indeed,  he  may 
have  the  good  fortune  to  oross  the  parish  boun- 
daries, and  enter  upon  the  Marquis  of  Lothian’s 
romantio  grounds,  and  explore  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  Newbattle. 

We  must  now  request  the  reader  to  accom- 
pany us  in  a cursory  survey  of  the  town ; and 
for  that  purpose  we  shall  ascend  the  nearest 
eminence,  which  happens  to  be  the  High  Woods. 
Dalkeith,  we  immediately  see,  lies  embosomed 
in  the  midst  of  a Beries  of  gentle  heights, — for 
we  can  scarcely  call  them  hills, — such  as 
Elphinston,  the  Camphill,  and  the  White  Hill, 
flanked  to  the  southward  by  the  beautiful 
outline  of  the  Pentland  Hills  in  the  distance. 
The  town  is  built,  as  we  have  said,  on  a sort  of 
miniature  peninsula  formed  by  the  angular  con- 
tact of  the  North  and  South  Esk,  which  meet- 
ing of  the  waters  occurs  on  the  duke’s  pleasure- 
grounds  about  a mile  below  the  palace.  The 
general  surface  is  tolerably  level,  except  where 
intersected  by  the  courses  of  these  two  moun- 
tain streams,  which,  during  the  wet  seasons, 
assume  the  dignity  of  torrents.  The  whole  dis- 
trict is  literally  embowered  with  woods  and 
gardens,  and  glows  with  verdure ; and  the 
spires  of  the  little  town,  rising  amidst  a cluster 
of  blue-slated  and  red-tiled  roofs,  give  it  a 
singularly  pleasing  and  picturesque  aspect. 

* We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  Jerdau,  printer,  of 
Dalkeith,  for  a Bight  of  original  copies  of  these  Acta. 


This  peculiarity  of  its  triangular  site  seems  to 
govern  ihe  plan  of  the  streets  ; for  there  is  not, 
as  far  as  we  coni.’  observe,  a rectangular  plot 
in  the  whole  of  Dalkeith.  Hence  the  numerous 
and  picturesque  irregularities  every  where  vi-ible 
in  its  street  architecture,  the  projecting  gables 
and  recessed  frontages,  with  all  manner  of  deco- 
rated lintels,  curious  doorways  and  windows, 
cross-stepped  dormers  and  gablets.  The  High- 
street,  which  is  about  half  a mile  in  length, 
stretohes  in  very  diverse  breadths  from  the 
palace  gate  to  the  railway  station,  runs  in  the 
direction  of  north-east  and  Bouth-west,  and 
stands,  we  were  told,  about  182  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  from  which  Dalkeith  is  about 
four  or  five  miles  distant. 

Proceeding  westward  from  the  palace  gate, 
the  first  noteworthy  building  is  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, erected  in  1854,  from  plans  by  Mr.  D. 
Cousin,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  also,  as  we 
remember,  architect  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  Corn  Exchanges, — all  good  examples  of 
their  class  of  structure.  Da'keith  Exchange 
is  a large  hall,  170  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with  open- 
timbered  roof  about  40  ft.  high,  and  a triangular- 
pitched  roof.  The  gable  front  in  the  High-street 
is  adorned  with  a panel  containing  the  duke’s 
coat  of  arms.  The  building  cost  nearly  4,000£. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  High-street,  whioh 
here  debouches  upon  its  broadest  part,  stands 
the  parish  church  of  Dalkeith,  which  we  have 
previously  mentioned  as  the  restored  ancient 
church  of  St.  Nioholas.  It  is  first  described 
in  a oharter  of  Sir  James  Douglass,  A.D.  1368, 
although  it  is  more  than  probable  the  foundation 
of  it  is  earlier  ( circa  1140),  for  the  parsonage  of 
Dalkeith  formed  part  of  the  deanery  of  Restalrig, 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews, — the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Scotland.  It  was  first  restored  in 
1560  ; again  it  was  sadly  neglected,  and,  in  fact, 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  but  it  was  again 
restored  in  its  present  condition  by  the  late  Mr. 
David  Bryce,  R.S.A.,  in  the  year  1852,  and 
considering  that  that  architect’s  genius  took  the 
direction  of  the  Renaissance,  it  is  on  the  whole 
fairly  successful.  The  style  is  the  very  heavy 
Scotch  style  of  Glasgow  and  Jedburgh.  The 
spire  and  clock  tower  are  obviously  too  dumpy, 
and  we  were  sorry  to  find  that  plaster  and  oil 
paint  had  been  employed  to  disfigure  the 
interior,  where  the  gilding  and  stencilling  work 
are  also  out  of  all  place  and  character  ; the 
Greek  lotus  ornament,  for  example,  being 
painted  in  a very  prononcS  chocolate  colour 
round  the  lower  members  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Gothic  pillars.  We  may  add  that  the  cumbrous 
and  unsightly  enclosure  wall  next  the  High- 
street  ought  to  be  removed  with  all  practicable 
speed. 

The  West  Church  is  what  is  termed  a quoad 
sacra  parish  church,  and  is  oertainly  a good 
building  of  its  class,  occupying  one  of  the  finest 
sites  we  have  seen  in  Scotland.  The  spire  is, 
perhaps,  a little  too  attenuated,  particularly 
when  contrasted  with  the  steeple  of  the  parish 
church  ; and  the  mouldings  of  the  tower  and  the 
dwarfed  transepts  are  meagre  enough.  It  is 
built,  we  observed,  of  a particularly  fine  sand- 
stone, said  to  be  from  the  Fife  quarries.  Two 
or  three  Presbyterian  churches  in  Buccleuoh- 
street  and  King’s  Park  are  worth  noticing  ; one 
in  particular,  by  Messrs.  Thornton  & Sbiells. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ohapel  and  schools  a 
little  higher  up  were  built  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  MarchionesB  of  Lothian  about  a quarter 
of  a century  ago.  The  modern  suburb  of  Esk- 
bank,  which  lies  beyond  this,  contains  only  a 
number  of  villa  residences  and  a railway  station, 
which  we  need  not  stay  to  particularise.  The 
Public  Schools  are  of  the  usual  stereotyped 
character, — well  planned,  however,  and  fairly 
ventilated. 

The  town  is  tolerably  well  paved, — chiefly,  of 
course,  with  the  boulders  from  the  bed  of  the 
neighbouring  river;  but  the  High-street  pos- 
sesses a broad  belt  of  dressed  whinstone  cubes, 
extending  from  the  palace  gate  to  the  railway 
station.  The  side  pavements  are  also  in  toler- 
able order,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
scavenging  is  very  good,  if  we  except  the  slow 
and  protracted  process  of  emptying  the  ash- 
buckets  into  the  dust-carts.  On  theotherhand,  we 
are  sorry  to  report  that  the  drainage  is  very  bad. 
Dalkeith,  for  a small  town,  has  a very  pretty 
tendency  towards  labyrinths;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  meal  market  (from  whioh  no  less  than  five 
streets  and  wynds  radiate)  and  some  of  the 
overorowded  closes  branching  from  the  High- 
street,  and  this  perhaps  is  a disadvantage  to  the 
carrying  through  of  any  thorough  system  of 
drainage.  But  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
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whatever  with  regard  to  the  levels.  Yet  there 
is  at  this  moment,  in  point  of  fact,  no  proper 
system  of  drainage  in  Dalkeith.  No  arterial 
sewer,  for  example,  runs  along  the  line  of  the 
High-street.  Cross  drains  have  been  laid  down 
at  different  times  at  different  points  of  the  river  : 
one  through  the  Chamberlain’s  grounds,  close  to 
the  palace  gate,  one  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the 
High-street, — all  into  the  North  Esk ; while  a 
solitary  sewer  has  been  laid  from  the  Back- 
street  into  the  South  Esk.  The  Duke,  we  were 
told,  got  angry  at  all  the  Dalkeith  drainage 
beiog  poured  into  the  North  Esk,  this  beautiful 
river  being  made  the  receptacle  of  the  whole 
parish  sewage  ; for  it  passes,  as  we  have  seen, 
within  200  yards  of  the  palace  windows. 

Up  to  this  date  almost  the  whole  water- 
supply  of  Dalkeith  consisted  mainly  of  a re- 
markably fiHe  spring  well, accidentally  discovered 
in  re-opening  an  old  coal-pit  close  to  the  river 
banks,  and  distributed  through  the  town  by  a pair 
of  pumps  driven  by  the  water-power  of  the  mill- 
wheel. There  was  also  a moderate  supply  derived 
from  Lord  Melville’s  grounds.  These  sources, 
however,  at  length  became  so  defective  that  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  Edinburgh 
Water  Company  to  introduce  a supply  under  their 
recent  extension  Act ; and  this  water,  which  is 
brought  from  Moorfoot  hills,  was  just  introduced 
at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  ample  provision  is  made  for  extinguish- 
ing fires  in  the  town,  the  method  employed 
being  that  of  the  well  - known  Kilmarnock 
fire-plugs. 

The  gas-supply  seems  defective  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Much  larger  gas-works  seem 
to  be  needed  for  the  stretch  of  pipes,  extend- 
ing as  these  do  from  the  village  of  Thornie- 
bauk  to  Eskbank,  and  from  the  village  of 
Lugton  to  Newbattle  Abbey. 

We  have  still  something  to  say  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  municipal  government,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Of  the  gravity  of  the  existing  situation  in  the 
building  trade  of  Paris  we  have  already  spoken 
more  than  once ; nor  can  we  as  yet,  unfor- 
tunately, foresee  the  end.  Within  the  last  week 
the  position  cannot  be  said  to  have  in  any  way 
materially  changed  ; but  a fresh  spoke  has  been 
put  into  the  slackening  wheel  by  the  action 
token,  and  the  opinions  expressed,  at  the  recent 
Working  Men's  Congress  at  Marseilles.  The 
violent  and  revolutionary,  even  openly  socialistic 
views  given  vent  to  in  the  course  of  this  con- 
gress are  scarcely  surprising,  coming  from  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Greek  colonists  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  home  haS 
so  long  been  famous  as  the  hotbed  of  reactionary 
ferment;  but  the  influence  of  these  warmly- 
expressed  sentiments  has  been  feeble  in  com- 
parison with  the  pecuniary  support  sent  from 
Marseilles  by  the  congress  to  the  Parisian 
brethren  out  on  strike. 

We  were  asked  not  long  since  by  an  accom- 
plished  English  architect,  more  interested  in  the 
artistic  than  in  the  material  side  of  building, 
and  who  had  been  passing  some  happy  days  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  perhaps  for  the  dozenth 
time  in  his  life,  whether  at  the  present  moment 
there  was  any  building  of  consequence  being 
carried  out  in  Paris.  We  are  fortunately  able 
to  answer  this  question  by  the  aid  of  some 
recently-published  statistics  regarding  the  Pari- 
sian building  trade,  which,  as  we  have  more 
than  once  already  remarked,  has  never  been 
more  active  than  in  this  latter  quarter  of  the 
now  fast-closing  year.  It  would  appear  that  in 
the  twenty  arrondissements,  or  parishes,  into 
which  Paris  is  divided,  since  the  1st  of  January 
of  this  year  until  the  15th  of  last  September, 
some  658  houses  have  been  erected, — some  1,851 
stories  being  built  in  stone,  the  remaining  1,042 
stories  in  brick.  In  the  seventeenth  arrondisse- 
ment  the  activity  is  the  greatest,  the  artistic 
and  wealthy  quartier  of  the  Parc  Monceaux, 
where  certainly,— together  with  a walk  or  drive 
along  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,— we  would 
advise  every  professional  visitor  to  Paris  to 
pass  a day  or  two.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  to  any  neighbourhood,  however' 
distant,  without  finding  signB  of  the  great 
activity  of  the  building  trade  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  and  the  visitor  who  remembers  Paris 
even  during  last  year’s  Exhibition  will  find  that 
many  important  changes  have  since  taken  place. 
As  for  public  buildings,  Paris,  of  all  cities  in  the 
world,  has  least  need  for  them ; the  Hotel  de 


Ville  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
now,  within  the  last  few  days,  the  proposal 
has  come,  not  a moment  too  soon,  to  sweep 
away  the  old  Hotel  des  Postes,  the  muggy, 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined  post-office  of  the  Rue 
Jean-Jacques-Rousseau, — the  same  dark  unim- 
posing building  into  the  courtyard  of  which 
rattled  and  jingled  in  the  days  gone  by  the 
quaint  old  diligences  that  bore  the  travellers 
from  England,  from  America,  and  from 
everywhere,  to  Paris.  The  Rue  Jean-Jacques- 
Rousseau  (which,  by  the  way,  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  that  eminent  philosopher 
once  occupied  there  a humble  lodging)  of  to-day 
is  the  same  Rue  Jean-Jacques-Rousseau  that 
Thackeray  has  described  so  amusingly,  and  down 
which  have  jolted  and  tumbled  ever  so  many  of 
the  distinguished  visitors  to  Paris  within  the 
last  few  generations.  And  now  the  old  Post- 
office  is  to  be  swept  away,  and  no  regret  need  it 
cause ; the  most  important  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment services  has  been  the  last  to  receive  atten- 
tion and  the  promise  of  a home,  and  high  time 
was  it,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  the  Rue  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  every  day  something  like 
1,200,000  objects,— 200,000  letters  and  1,000,000 
newspapers  and  packages, — are  received  and 
distributed,  the  work  employing  some  8,000 
agents,  of  whom  1,200  are  postmen.  Different 
days  these  from  100  years  ago,  when  the  “ petite 
poste"  occupied  at  Paris  117  postmen,  and  had 
395  boxes.  In  1865  the  number  of  objects 
manipulated  was  173,000,000,  last  year  this 
sum  surpassed  430,000,000,  and  all  this  the 
result  of  cheap  postage.  It  is  scarcely  within 
our  limits  to  discuss,  still  less  to  settle  the 
dispute,  which  of  the  two,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin 
or  the  late  lamented  Rowland  Hill,  was  the 
earlier  to  propose  “ penny  postage but  when 
Paris  possesses,  as  she  soon  will,  a worthy  rival 
to  St.  Martin’s-le- Grand,  it  wiil  afford  no  little 
satisfaction  to  the  survivor  of  the  two  eminent 
benefactors  we  have  above  mentioned,  to  see 
so  visible  a proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
theories  which  forty- seven  years  ago  he  laid 
before  the  public. 

From  the  consideration  of  such  a strange 
anomaly  in  modern  Paris  as  an  insufficient 
Post-office  (from  whose  official  inconvenience 
we  have  more  than  once,  with  how  many  another 
phlegmatic  Britisher,  had  personally  to  suffer),  it 
is  a wide  step  to  the  shores  of  Britanny,  but  the 
recent  visit  of  M.  Turquet,  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Fine  Arts,  to  Mont  Saint-Michel,  induces 
us  to  mention  the  cause  of  this  round  of  inspec- 
tion. M.  Turquet  has  set  on  foot  an  inquiry, 
clamoured  for,  for  some  time  past,  on  the  causes 
of  the  difference  which  at  present  separates  the 
administration  of  the  highway  department  and 
the  direction  of  that  of  the  fine  arts.  Some 
while  sinoe  the  civil  engineers  commenced  the 
construction  of  a dam,  which  is  to  connect  the 
island  on  which  the  picturesque  old  pile  is 
built,  with  the  main  land.  Apart  from  the 
objection  which  may  be  taken  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  it  appears  that  the  establishment 
of  this  dam  might  bring  about,  if  not  the  even- 
tual demolition  of  two  of  the  towers  of  the  old 
line  of  fortifications,  at  least  a great  deteriora- 
tion and  injury  to  their  bases.  The  fact  that 
Mont  Saint-Michel  is  classed  among  the  historic 
monuments,  and  consequently  protected,  has  led 
M.  Turquet  to  institute  a strict  inquiry  into 
the  risks  which  the  grand  and  familiar  old 
castle,  and  its  picturesque  abbey  and  convent, 
would  run,  in  consequence  of  the  needless  con- 
struction of  the  dam.  We  may  assume  that 
in  such  appreciative  hands,  every  possible  care 
will  be  taken  to  jealously  protect  so  famous  a 
feature  of  the  architectural  marvels  of  France. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Seine  has  recently 
risen  a voice  that  will  before  long  doubtless  find 
an  echo  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the  eternal  Nile ; 
.some  days  since  MM.  de  Roziere,  Le  Blant,  and 
M.  Wallon  were  received  by  the  ministers  of 
foreign  affairs  and  of  public  instruction  in  private 
audience.  The  worthy  Academicians,  in  the 
name  of  the  learned  body  they  represented, 
have  asked  the  two  ministers  to  induce  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  allow  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  again  take  up  the  archaeological  excava- 
tions which,  within  the  last  generation,  have 
yielded  such  extraordinary  results.  The  two 
ministers  have  certainly  given  their  assent,  in 
so  far  as  concerns  their  efforts ; but  the  sad  and 
unexpected  failure  of  the  recent  attempt  of  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  to  bear  off  the  twin  obelisk 
to  our  Cleopatra’ 8 needle  points  rather  ominously 
to  the  possibilities  of  success  in  the  matter  of 
Egyptian  excavations;  the  bondholders  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  enthusiastic  archeologists. 
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We  sadly  believe  that  the  continuation  of  the  i 
invaluable  researches  of  Layard,  Bonomi, 
Champollion,  Lepsius,  Mariette,  and  many 
another  ardent  Egyptologist,  will  have  to  await  i 
the  painful  settlement  of  the  “ Eastern  Ques- 
tion.” 

We  have  mentioned  the  familiar  name  of  i 
Mariette ; did  our  space  permit,  we  feel  certain 
that  we  should  interest  more  than  one  reader 
by  condensing  the  instructive  paper  communi-  i 
cated  not  many  days  since  by  that  eminent  and  > 
revered  Egyptologist  on  the  question  which  we 
have  above  mentioned.  We  refer  those  interested  i 
to  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  > 
Belles  Lettres  and  Inscriptions,  held  on  October 
17th. 

While  still  speaking  of  Egyptiau  subjects,  let 
us  not  neglect  to  draw  attention  to  the  excellent 
example  recently  given  by  M.  Revillont,  the  < 
worthy  curator  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  at  the  < 
Louvre,  in  attaching  to  every  object  under  his 
watchful  charge  in  the  interesting  rooms  he  i 
administers,  a label  on  which  are  mentioned  r 
the  subject,  the  nature,  and  the  origin  of  each  I 
object  exhibited.  Such  a step  is  indeed  an  t 
advance  in  the  true  direction  of  popular  in-  , 
struction,  and  much  do  we  wish  that  not  alone  i 
in  the  Louvre,  but  in  every  museum  at  home  i 
and  abroad,  such  a method  were  adopted.  The  < 
catalogue  serves  excellently  for  the  stranger  and  s. 
the  student  to  read  at  home  and  carefully  i 
annotate  and  interleave,  but  many  a precious  i 
object  is  overlooked  in  even  a series  of  visits,  > 
objects  to  which  an  indicative  label  would  c 
have  sufficed  to  draw  attention.  Our  South  l 
Kensington  Museum  authorities  long  since  re-  i 
cognised  the  value  of  this  system,  which  has  i 
transformed  the  treasure-house  of  Cromwell-  I 
road  not  alone  into  an  illustrated  but  a plainly  j 
legible  encyclopedia  of  art.  We  may  welcome  i 
this  new  advance  of  the  French  museum  autho-  i 
ritities  as  one  more  step  towards  the  simplifies-  i 
tion  of  that  great  work  of  the  future,  the  classi-  i 
fioation  and  arranging  in  due  order  of  the  t 
treasures  which  the  past  has  handed  down  to  ( 
us,  and  of  which  we  year  by  year  become  more  < 
than  ever  obedient  and  faithful  trustees  for  the  i 
future. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  ACADEMY  BUILDINGS,  S 
DUSSELDORF. 

The  ceremony  of  throwing  open  the  new  v 
buildings  of  the  Diisseldorf  Academy,  although  1 
not  quite  completed,  took  place  in  the  last  days 
of  October.  We  have  already  given  a view  of  > 
the  edifice,*  together  with  a few  details  of  its  t 
architecture. 

The  Academy  occupies  a fortunate  position,  i 
rising  above  the  wide  plain  surrounding  the  city,  j 
and  free  on  two  sides,  towards  the  Rhine  and  ii 
the  parklike  grounds  of  the  Hofgarten,  so  that  \ 
ite  best  light  will  never  be  obstructed.  On  ) 
the  other  side,  however,  the  building  is  bounded 
by  a quarter  which  is  not  one  of  the  most  ele-  e 
gant  of  the  town.  As  completed,  the  handiwork  i 
of  the  architect  Riffart  forms  a long  parallelo-  c 
gram  containing  large  spaces  for  all  requirements  t 
of  the  present  school  of  art,  having  besides  o 
ample  room  to  spare  for  future  extensions,  such 
as  the  art  trade-schools,  the  establishment  of  c 
which  is  intended.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  t 
form  a correct  idea  of  the  exterior  of  the  build-  c 
ing  until  all  the  statuary  with  which  it  is  to  be  b 
adorned  is  placed  in  position.  But  the  interior  a 
is  finished,  and  may  be  called  elegant  and  fitting.  < 

Several  high  dignitaries  of  state  were  present  d 
at  the  opening  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the  h 
Aula  of  the  new  Academy  building,  a room  of  < 
moderate  size,  affording  a charming  view  over  e 
the  Hofgarten,  the  Rhine,  and  the  country  r 
beyond.  This  room  contains  the  best  paintings  g 
remaining  of  the  former  celebrated  collection,  >t 
and  was,  besides,  adorned  with  flowers  and  n 
shrubs  for  the  occasion.  On  one  of  the  narrow  r 
sides  has  been  placed  the  large  picture  of  the  1 
“ Ascension  of  the  Virgin,”  by  Rubens,  in  front  i 
of  which  the  platform  had  been  erected.  The  1 
proceedings  commenced  with  the  performance  ( 
of  Beethoven’s  March  and  Chorus  from  the  1 
“Ruinsof  Athens.”  Professor  Wislicenus,  the  1 
president  of  the  college  of  professors, — the  1 
Diisseldorf  Academy  has  no  official  director, — - 
followed  with  an  address;  and  ho  was  in  turn  i 
succeeded  by  Herr  von  Puttkamer.  The  latter 
announced  that  Professors  Wittich,  Diicker,  and  r 
Ittenbach,  as  well  as  the  architects  Herren  •( 


* Bee  vol.  xxxv.  (1877),  p.  346. 
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I Riffart  and  Lieber,  had  been  decorated,  and  that 
I Herr  E.  Hxitten,  painter,  and  Herr  Forberg, 
i engraver,  had  been  appointed  professors.  A 
i very  good  Bpeech  was  next  delivered  by  Ober- 

i;  I president  von  Kiihlwetter,  in  which  the  latter 
i pointed  out  the  influence  of  DiisBeldorf  art  upon 
the  industrial  population  of  the  Rhine  countries. 
Referring  to  the  three  great  creations  of 
> j Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  the  University 
! of  Bonn,  the  Academy  of  Diisseldorf,  and  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Aachen,  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  those  three  institutions 
i have  helped  to  foster  the  national  spirit  in 
i Western  Prussia,  and  have  not  inconsiderably 
contributed  towards  the  work  of  the  unification 
I of  Germany.  After  various  other  shorter  or 
! longer  addresses  had  been  delivered  by  the 
>;  representatives  of  various  public  bodies  and 
i art  societies,  the  oration  of  the  day  was  pro- 
kI  nounced  in  an  eloquent,  if  somewhat  pro- 
longed, speech,  by  Professor  Woermann,  pro- 
r:  fessor  of  art  history  of  the  Academy. 

i ; The  academies  of  art  of  the  last  century,  he 
i ; said,  had  fallen  into  a certain  degree  of  disre- 
h pute,  and  the  word  “ academical  ” had  acquired  a 
; i bad  sound,  to  such  an  extent  that  only  through 
p|  opposition  against  them  the  new  German  art, 

the  art  of  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  their  co- 
, 1 workers,  had  arisen.  The  speaker  then  dwelt 

I I upon  the  origin  of  the  first  academy,  and  rejected 
o : the  reproach  of  pedantry  and  love  of  empty 
:i<  forms  advanced  against  it,  by  pointedly  observing 
r.>:  that  each  age  brought  forth  its  own  abilities, 
U1  and  if  times  of  narrow-mindedness  had  not  given 
lit  birth  to  high  artistic  natures,  thiB  was  not  the 
ii:  fault  of  academies.  Professor  Woermann  then 
. i referred  to  the  origin  of  the  present  Diisseldorf 
to,  Academy,  the  appointment  of  Cornelius  as  its 
ii.  founder  and  director,  and  the  principles  upon 
ill1  which  it  was  conducted, -“principles  which  have 
o i been  adhered  to  by  his  successor,  Schadow,  and 

0 the  present  head  of  the  Academy.  After  enter- 
al ing  at  length  into  the  various  directions  of  art 
ui  and  its  teachings,  the  speaker  finally  maintained 

ii  that  the  Academy  had  been  true  all  along  to  the 
iri  principles  laid  down  by  Cornelius,  and  stated 
fli:  that  it  would  continue  to  be  faithful  to  them. 

With  this  “ oration  of  praise,”  as  it  would 
/ii  have  been  formerly  described,  and  as  pointed 
du  out  by  the  speaker,  and  the  performance  of 
ic!  Handel's  “Hallelujah”  from  the  "Messias,”  the 
a:  opening  ceremony  came  to  an  end.  In  the 
Jl)  afternoon  a banquet,  given  by  the  Academy, 
[oi  took  place.  In  the  evening  the  art-club  “ Mal- 
a.-  kasten  ” hospitably  threw  open  its  rooms  to 
ii , official  and  non-official  guests,  when,  as  usual  in 

1 i art  circles,  the  proceedings  were  of  the  most 
on  unofficial  nature  and  on  a most  familiar  footing. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  preliminary 
n works  for  the  art  and  industrial  exhibition  to  be 
)l'i  held  at  Diisseldorf  in  1880  are  proceeding 
qi  rapidly. 


HALF  AN  HOUR  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

A recent  visit  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  has 
oil  afforded  so  signal  a confirmation  of  the  views 
which  have  been  more  than  once  advocated  in 
e the  Builder  as  to  the  decoration  of  the  sacred 
in  building,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  invite 
I all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  to 
Oi  follow  in  our  stepS.  We  do  not  ask  our  readers 
n : to  see  with  our  eyes,  or  to  accept  our  opinion  as 
> i pedantically  offered  as  decisive.  But  we  beg 
n : them  to  look  at  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  which  we  indicate ; and  then  to  ask  for 
the  impartial  verdict  of  their  own  taste. 

The  effect  produced  is  due  to  the  window 
; recently  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dean 
I Mansell,  in  that  portion  of  the  north-west  of 
the  cathedral  which  is  used  as  a chapel  for  the 
early  daily  service.  It  is  not  our  wish  at  this 
i moment  to  enter  into  a minute  criticism  of  the 
window  itself.  In  common  with  those  who  hold 
what  we  regard  as  the  orthodox  artistic  view 
i on  the  subject,  we  are  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  producing  transparent  pictures  on  glass,  as 
! opposed  to  the  translucent  mosaic  of  our  earlier 
glass-stainers,  or  to  the  brilliant  window  jewelry 
! of  their  successors.  No  doubt  very  beautiful 
i effects  have  been  produced  by  the  modern  Ger- 
man artists.  Great  delicacy  of  tint  and  shading, 
and  admirable  display  of  the  motive  of  the 
I artist,  are  no  doubt  secured  by  means  of  passing 
the  light  which  renders  his  work  visible  through 
the  very  body  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material,  and 
the  objection  to  admitting  the  light  of  a build- 
I ing  through  what  doeB  not  profess  to  be  a 
window,  but  a painting,  are  only  two  among  the 
many  objections  which  the  lovers  of  old  stained 


glass  entertain  to  the  new  method.  Objecting, 
then,  to  the  theory  of  the  window  in  question, 
we  admit  a certain  degree  of  excellence  in  its 
execution.  The  subject  is  that  known  to 
ecclesiastical  art  as  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  entire  light  is  filled  with  an  architectural 
composition  of  a tint  between  brown  and  yellow, 
in  front  of  which  four  figures  are  represented, 
with  distinctly  drawn,  and  rather  highly  coloured, 
features  and  garments.  We  must  remark  that 
the  idea  of  the  transparent  picture, — which  is 
the  main  key  to  the  com  position, — is  much  inter- 
fered with  by  the  leading  of  the  faces  of  these 
figures.  This  black  definition,  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  true  win- 
dow jewelry,  has  a bad  effect  on  the  trans- 
parent picture.  It  introduces  a style  which  is 
not  only  discordant  with,  but  wholly  and  most 
unfortunately  contrasted  with,  the  treatment  of 
the  architectural  work.  Beyond  this,  which  is 
probably  an  unavoidable  disfigurement,  unless 
very  great  expense  is  incurred,  we  think  the 
general  tint  of  the  architecture  too  brown.  The 
introduction  of  a heavy  wreath  in  sculpture, 
coloured  with  the  brightest  imaginable  tints  of 
fruit  or  flowers,  is,  we  conceive,  on  no  possible 
plea  to  be  either  justified  or  pardoned.  The 
best  part  of  the  window  is  the  blazonry  of  the 
two  escutcheons, — one  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
deanery,  the  other  the  three  mantelets  of  the 
family  of  Mansell,  and  the  little  peep  of  distant 
landscape  which  is  shown  through  the  upper 
arches  of  the  gateway,  or  whatever  the  building 
iu  question  may  be  called.  These  are,  of  their  kind, 
admirable.  For  the  figures,  we  cannot  say  much. 

But  if  we  are  allowed  thus  to  “hint  a doubt 
and  hesitate  dislike  ” as  to  this  particular  win- 
dow, the  remark  that  we  have  to  make  as  to  the 
great  improvement  which  it  has  effected  in  this 
part  of  the  cathedral  is  only  the  more  deserving 
of  attention.  The  light  admitted  through  the 
Mansell  window,  and  through  the  two  noble  lights 
representing  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  a rich 
window  jewelry  which  contrasts  most  forcibly 
with  what  we  regard  as  the  improper  style  of 
treatment,  is  rich  and  harmonious.  Better, 
no  doubt,  it  might  be ; but  even  under  all 
disadvantages  it  transforms  that  part  of  the  in- 
terior into  what  Wren  no  doubt  intended  it 
should  be.  The  peculiarly  cold  look  of  the  in- 
terior of  St.  Paul’s  is  due,  we  have  always  been 
of  opinion,  to  the  excessively  inappropriate 
character  of  the  light  admitted  through  the 
windows.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  these 
great,  white,  staring  apertures  without  a painful 
effect  being  produced  on  the  eye.  And  the 
effect  on  the  architectural  lines  and  forms  is  to 
chill  and  impoverish  them.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  clearstory  windows  are  so  obscured  by 
gratings  and  projecting  bars  that  hardly  any 
light  comes  down  from  them  to  the  floor  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  illumination  which  they 
afford  in  any  part  of  the  building  is  in  no  way 
proportionate  to  their  apparent  size. 

But  when  the  tinted  light  of  stained  glass  is 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  internal  architecture,  the 
sense  of  chill  and  poverty  is  altogether  banished. 
The  north-west  corner  of  the  cathedral  looks 
like  a Christian  church,  instead  of  a pagan 
mausoleum,  the  great  difference  being  that  of 
tint.  This  brings  us  back  to  our  former  pro- 
position, made  in  these  columns  when  first  the 
subject  of  the  internal  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
was  mooted.  The  first  thing  to  be  dona  is  to  fill 
the  windows  withrichly-stained  glass.  We  insisted 
on  it  that  no  attempt  at  chromatic  decoration 
could  be  anything  but  a miserable  failuie,  unless 
the  future  colour  of  the  light  to  be  admitted 
was  first  decided.  And  we  now  hold,  with  some 
confidence,  what  we  in  the  first  instance  only 
suspected,  namely,  that  the  great  architect 
knew  thoroughly  what  he  was  about.  Wren’s 
interior,  seen  by  the  light  of  those  coloured 
windows,  of  which  the  absence  gives  something 
of  the  effect  of  a barn  to  what  may  be  other- 
wise the  noblest  and  most  carefully  wrought 
out  designs,  needs  little  more  to  add  to  its 
beauty.  Little  as  we  care  for  the  windows  at 
the  east  end  of  St.  Paul’s,  they  are  adornments 
and  enrichments  to  the  cathedral,  regarded  as 
media  of  illumination.  If  windows  of  proper 
character  were  supplied  to  St.  Paul’s,  a very 
important  part  of  the  needed  decoration  of  the 
interior  would  be  done. 


Institution  of  Surveyors. — The  first  ordi- 
nary general  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  November  10th,  1879,  when  the 
president,  Mr.  William  Sturge,  will  open  the 
session  with  an  address. 


MUSEUMS  OF  ART : THEIR  TEACHINGS 
AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 

There  are  so  many  contrasts  between  the 
.past  of  things  in  this  world  and  the  present  >c 
them,  and  especially  as  regards  art,  that  it  would 
be  a hard  task,  indeed,  to  compile  even  a list  of 
them.  In  nothing,  most  assuredly,  would  greater 
difference  be  found,  when  gone  into  in  detail, 
than  in  the  fact  of  each  one  country  or  na- 
tionality being,  in  the  past,  a thing  in  itself, 
and  a something  apart  from  all  others,  round 
and  about.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
diverse  and  separated  than  the  ways  and  artistic 
expression  of  old  Egypt  and  antique  Greece  ? To 
have  travelled  into  and  to  have  seen  Egypt  from 
Athens  must  then  have  been  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  as  the  visit  to  another  planet.  Men 
and  women  were  there  in  them  both,  it  is  true ; 
but  how  different  in  their  modes  of  expression, 
and  how  strange  to  the  one  must  the  other  have 
been ! That  Greek  and  Egyptian  were  different 
men,  expressing  themselves  each  in  his  own  way, 
seems  trite  and  obvious  enough,  but  it  is  won- 
derful to  think  of  how  little  this  is  nowadays 
thought  about ; and  still  less  is  it  considered 
how  different  things  about  us  now  are,  and  how 
strange  it  would  be  to  find  oneself  in  the  precise 
position  of  the  old  Egyptian  or  the  classic  Greek. 
A traveller  from  Greek  Athens  to  Egyptian 
Memphis  must  needs  have  found  himself  in  an  all 
but  new  world ; but  a tourist  from  London  to 
Paris  nowadays  finds  himself  in  pretty  much 
the  like  sort  of  place,  with  surroundings  and 
ideas  differing  but  little  from  those  lie  has  but 
just  left.  Highways,  streets,  shops,  goods,  and 
fine  art  all  but  the  same,  and  in  not  a few  cases 
not  to  be  distinguished  one  from  another.  And 
all  this  sameness  of  art  expression — confining 
ourselves  here  to  art — is  rapidly  extending  itself 
and  spreading  itself  all  over  Europe.  It  is,  as 
we  think,  impossible  to  overestimate  the  import 
of  this  ever-extending  uniformity  and  sameness 
of  art  feeling  and  expression.  All  is  getting 
alike,  and  it  is  only  in  a collection  or  “ museum” 
of  antiquities  that  there  is  to  be  seen  the  evi- 
dences  of  how  different  nationalities  express 
themselves,  in  form  and  colour,  when  obliged  to 
do  so,  and  when  working  indigenously,  each 
country  or  nationality  for  itself. 

And  this  it  is  which  calls  attention  so  impress- 
ively to  the  whole  subject  of  museums,  or 
collections  of  past  and  foreign  art,  as  well  as 
the  indigenous  art  of  the  country  which  sup- 
ports such  institutions.  In  them,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  them  only,  can  be  got  glimpses 
of  a mode  of  art  expression  different  from  that 
which  everywhere  surrounds  us.  Many  may, 
perhaps,  have  felt  this  when  in  such  a room  as 
that  in  the  British  Museum  devoted  solely  to 
what  is  popularly  termed  “Etruscan”  art  and 
pottery.  An  examination  of  the  remains  of  the 
past  of  things  in  this  room  will,  if  due  attention 
be  paid  to  them,  completely  transport  the  mind 
into  a state  of  things  as  diverse  from  the  present;, 
and  from  the  life  about  us,  as  it  is  perhaps 
possible  for  anything  to  do.  We  are  sent  back 
to  another  age  and  place. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  matter  of  museums 
in  this  way,  and  fi-om  such  startiDg-point,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  time  will  come  when 
a much  deeper  and  more  abiding  interest  will 
be  felt  in  the  whole  subject  than  is  at  present 
perhaps  possible.  They  may,  indeed,  in  time, 
come  to  be  looked  into  as  into  open  books  of 
reference,  for  the  seeiog  into  things  as  they  once 
were,  and  for  the  seeing  into  things  even  as 
they  now  are,  though  remote  from  us,  and  from 
our  own  ways  of  life  and  work.  They  will  also, 
and  this  may  be  perhaps  their  chief  work,  put 
before  us  the  evidences  of  the  “individuality” 
of  widely  separated  races  of  men,  working  as 
artists  and  workmen,  under  conditions  different 
to  our  own,  under  other  skies,  and  with  different 
materials  and  tools.  As  matters  now  are,  it  is 
found  not  a little  difficult  to  realise  to  the  mind 
the  special  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up 
a distant  nationality,  whether  distant  in  time  or 
space.  Mere  desci'iption,  however  vivid  and 
truthful,  will  and  can  hardly  do  this.  Nay,  the 
very  poetry  and  literature  of  a gi-eat  aud 
original  race,  as  the  Greeks,  hardly  give  such 
due  impression  of  the  Greek  man  and  his  modes 
of  work,  as  to  be  all  sufficient,  though  they  do 
so  much.  But  a bust  of  a Greek  hei*o,  au 
engraved  gem,  or  a sculptured  pi’ocession,  is 
found  to  afford  at  a glance  a pictui-e  of  the 
then  state  of  things, — of  faces,  forms,  costume, 
architecture,  and  even  “ manners,” — which 
nought  else  can  give. 

Now,  looking  at  matters  in  this  way,  it  has 
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often  occurred  to  us  whether  or  no  some 
change  for  the  better  could  or  could  not  be 
made  in  our  present  museums,  fitted  up,  as 
they  for  the  most  part  are,  with  so  multitu- 
dinous and  miscellaneous  a collection  of  all  sorts 
of  “ antiquities,”  and  of  things  that  are  curious. 
Take  for  example  the  British  Museum.  What 
is  there  not  to  be  found  in  it, — in  its  public 
galleries,  and  in  its  vaults  and  storehouses  ? It 
is  well  to  think  of  the  now  certain  removal  of  a 
definite  part  of  its  contents  to  another  locality 
and  to  a separate  and  distinct  building  especially 
put  apart  and  built  for  it, — the  Natural  History 
Division,  as  it  is  termed, — an  obviously  quite 
distinct  and  separate  thing  from  antiquities, 
and  architecture,  and  sculpture,  and  from  a vast 
collection  and  library  of  MSS.  and  books.  To 
the  public  generally  the  British  Museum  is  a 
vast  repository,  wherein  may  be  found,  if 
sufficient  and  diligent  search  be  made,  speci- 
mens of  all  and  anything  whioh  any  can 
possibly  desire  to  see.  This  may,  indeed  be  so  ; 
but  in  the  not  very  far-off  future  this  great 
institution  will  be  necessarily  limited  to  a some- 
what narrower  range  of  objects.  We  do  not 
say  what ; but  it  is  a little  curious,  if  we  but 
come  to  think  of  it  with  due  attention,  that  the 
very  word  “ architecture  ” can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  as  one  of  the  Museum’s  descriptive  words. 
There  are  antiquities  in  plenty,  and  sculpture, 
but  of  architecture  only  a hint  here  and  there. 

Of  the  importance  of  remembering  this  when 
the  “ Natural  History  ” is  moved  to  South  Ken- 
sington there  is  no  doubt,  for  a vast  space  of  un- 
occupied ground,  and  floor  and  wall  space,  will 
then  be  available  for  other  and  new  purposes, 
and  whioh  will  without  doubt  in  time  compel  a 
more  strictly  scientific  and  artistio  division  and 
arrangement  of  the  then  contents  of  the  museum. 
As  things  are,  all  has  been  simply  accidental  and 
as  occasion  served,  and  hardly  any  attempt, — if 
any, — has  ever  been  made  at  a scientific  or 
historical  arrangement,  or  even  at  the  confining 
all  the  antiquities  got  from  any  certain  locality 
or  building  to  one  fixed  spot.  Much  is  lost  by 
this,  and  more  ample  space  can  alone  make 
matters  in  this  respeot  better  than  they  now  are 
or  have  been.  We  call  attention  to  this  from 
the  fact  of  the,  in  reality,  limited  range  of  the 
National  Museum’s  work,  though  it  seems  at  first 
sight  so  multifarious.  Natural  history  is  a very 
wide  term  indeed,  and  when  all  is  gone  from  the 
British  Museum  that  ranges  itself  under  that 
wide  heading,  one  half  of  the  Museum  galleries 
will  be  empty,  and  available  for  the  reception  of 
other  objects  coming  under  other  “headings,” 
whatever  such  may  be.  And  this  wide  space  it  is 
which  would  seem  to  almost  invite  consideration 
to  a more  comprehensive  and  scientific  appro- 
priation of  it,  and  to  an  effort  perhaps  to,  in  part, 
at  least,  fill  up  the  gap  we  have  hinted  at. 

We  might  here  usefully  for  a moment,  and  by 
way  of  illustration,  call  attention  to  the  small 
Bethnal-green  Museum,  and  which,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  may  be  said, — minus  the  library, — to 
epitomise  the  British  Museum  as  it  first  started 
into  life  and  activity.  In  that  there  is  a little 
of  everything  and  from  everywhere,  and  it  well 
bears  out,  at  least,  its  title  of  a “ museum,”  as 
that  word  is  usually  understood  and  applied. 
Some  of  the  objects  exhibited  are  quite  unique, 
and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Pictures  of  all 
sorts  there  are  in  plenty,  and  representations  of 
objects,  and  ironwork,  and  pottery,  and  woven 
fabrics,  and  natural  history,  and  a little  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  and  “raw  materials;” 
but  of  scientific  idea  or  artistic  sequence  there 
is,  in  reality,  no  trace.  And,  what  is  more, 
perhaps,  there  is  nothing  specially  applicable  to 
the  denizens  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
museum  is  situated,  and  the  thought  occurred 
to  us  more  than  once,— Could  not  a something 
have  been  attempted  which  the  working  artists 
of  the  locality  would  have  more  directly  felt 
interest  in  and  been  practically  benefited  by  ? 
it  but  some  special  art-trade  had  been  directly 
appealed  to,  and  the  details  of  such  trade  illus- 
trated as  far  as  could  be,  would  it  not  have 
roused  the  attention  of  the  workmen  of  Bethnal- 
green  more  thoroughly  than  the  miscellaneous 

range  of  objects  now  on  view,  and  so  have  led 
them  on  to  other  subjects  ? It  may  be  perhaps 
mo  bold  and  too  far  off  a thooght  to  eron  hint 
at;  but  when  we  consider  the  intense  interest 
which  the  actual  working  out  of  any  object  is 
found  to  elicit,  especially  from  working  men, 
but,  as  well  as  sn  h,  from  however  miscellaneous 
a crowd  as  is  seen  every  day  and  at  every  street 
corner,  and  as  is  evidenced  by  the  interested 
crowds  collected  round  the  windows  of  anv 
tradesman  at  his  work,  might  not  some  attempt 
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be  made  here,  at  least,  to  not  only  encourage 
the  drawing  and  copying  of  objects  on  paper, 
artistic  or  otherwise,  but  the  actual  working 
out  of  them  ? It  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  days 
and  days  at  the  British  Museum,  and  even 
weeks,  spent  in  the  efforts,  painstaking  and 
industrious  as  they  without  doubt  are,  to  finely 
and  almost  microscopically  stipple  an  antique 
head,  or  arm,  or  hand,  while  the  thought  of  the 
carving  in  material  or  sculpturing  a hand,  or  a 
foot,  or  a head,  would  seem  not  to  occur  to  any, 
even  advanced,  student.  If  this  work  in  a 
museum  did  not  interest  the  student,  it  most 
certainly  would  the  spectators, — the  “ orowd,” 
if  the  reader  will.  There  is  here  a fine  collec- 
tion of  ironwork,  from  a time  when  iron  was 
thought  abont  as  a medium  for  art  thought  and 
expression,  and  a simple  door-lock  key  is  found, 
if  duly  looked  at,  to  have  been  the  result  of 
much  thought  aud  painstaking,  and  skill  of 
hand.  If  one,  if  not  the  chief,  use  of  the 
antique  be  the  copying  in  detail  of  it,  and  as  a 
test  of  the  student’s  power  over  form  and  ex- 
pression, might  not  here  the  workman, — the 
artist- workman, — find  his  opportunity,  not  in 
the  mere  study  of  copying  on  paper  some  useful 
object,  but  in  its  realisation  in  material  ? 


GARDENING  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

M.  Charles  Blanc  has  recently  published  a 
remarkable  essay,  in  which  he  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  French  system  of  laying 
out  public  gardens  has  been  abandoned  by 
Frenchmen  themselves,  and  preference  given  to 
that  of  the  English  school.  Formerly  a French- 
man planned  out  his  garden  as  if  it  were  a geo- 
metrical drawing,  and  even  cut  the  branches  of 
the  trees  so  as  to  render  their  forms  perfectly 
symmetrical.  In  those  days  our  neighbours 
accused  us  of  resorting  to  mere  accident  in  the 
laying  out  of  a garden.  It  was  said  that  we 
gave  the  gardener  copious  libations  of  the 
strongest  drink,  and  then,  following  his  unsteady 
footsteps,  traced  a path  wherever  he  might 
happen  to  reel.  Hence  the  erratic  and  irregular 
appearance  of  the  English  garden.  In  France 
nature  was  allowed  to  play  only  a secondary 
part,  while  in  England  there  was  perhaps  too 
much  licence  given  to  the  freaks  of  fancy. 
Thus,  in  one  celebrated  English  garden,  there 
was  a grotto  to  St.  Augustine  close  to  a dancing 
Dryad,  a labyrinth  of  greenery,  a Gothic  edifice, 
a reduced  copy  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  a 
pyramid  in  honour  of  Congreve,  and  another  to 
commemorate  the  memory  of  the  Princess 
Amelia;  a saloon  dedicated  to  Nelson  close  to  a 
temple  of  Venus,  and  a mausoleum  to  Signor 
Fido,  a favourite  Italian  terrier  ! This  hetero- 
geneous conglomeration  of  eccentricities  was 
an  exaggeration  against  which  it  was  necessary 
to  re-act ; while  avoiding,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unnatural  symmetry  of  the  French  school, 
as  exemplified  at  Versailles  and  at  the  Tuileries. 
To  effect  this  happy  compromise,  M.  Charles 
Blanc  recognises  that  nature  should,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  has  been  taken  for  a model.  What 
need  have  we  for  monuments,  statues,  columns, 
where  nature  can  present  to  our  contemplation 
all  the  unrivalled  beauties  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  show  us,  in  natural  creations,  all 
the  grace,  the  majesty,  the  delicacy,  the  force, 
the  brilliant  colouring,  the  infinite  variety  of 
world  which  our  best  artists  can  but  feebly 
imitate.  Cicero  inquired  why  we  should  con- 
struct gardens,  when  it  sufficed  to  plant,  to 
water,  and  to  nurture  with  love  what  would  not 
fail  to  grow  into  the  most  charming  and  mag- 
nificent of  resorts.  What  copy  of  antique 
statuary  could  rival  in  warmth  the  magnificent 
plants  we  import  from  China,  Japan,  or  Vir- 
ginia ? Where  is  the  vase  that  can  equal  the 
Chinese  rose,  with  its  scarlet  blossom,  its  golden 
tints,  its  velvet  surface  ? 

The  modern  garden,  consequently,  presents  to 
us  nature  alone,  nature  assisted  in  its  develop- 
ments by  man,  who  has  a knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws.  The  qualities  required  to  lay  out 
a garden  are  those  of  the  artist  or  the  painter 
rather  than  that  of  the  architect.  To  plan  a 
public  garden  is  to  plan  a vast  picture,  which 
will  be  contemplated  from  various  points  of 
view,  and  constantly  present  a different  aspect 
as  the  walk  through  the  garden  is  prolonged. 
Instead  of  tracing  a geometrical  plan  on  pappr, 
the  designer  must  foresee  what  will  be  the 
different  perspectives,  he  must  realise  in  his 
imagination  what  will  be  the  various  points  of 
view  to  be  obtained  by  the  spectator  who  strolls 
through  the  garden  which  has  to  be  called  into 


existence.  The  spectator  will  not,  as  in  olden 
time.-',  expect  to  walk  over  grounds  divided  into 
compartments,  on  which  an  edifice  of  trees  has 
been  built,  vaulted  over  here,  opened  out  in 
other  parts,  surrounding  a saloon  of  verdure,  or 
forming  a narrow  passage  leading  to  little 
harbours  or  cabinets  of  repose,  the  whole  fur- 
nished with  carpets  of  grass  and  fringes,  and 
wainscotings  embroidered  with  flowers, — we  have 
now,  on  the  contrary,  for  garden  a landscape  at 
once  ideal  and  real,  “ embellished  by  that  in- 
visible fairy,  Nature,  guided  by  the  genius  of 
art.” 

To  obtain,  however,  such  result,  a great  know- 
ledge of  nature  is  required.  Each  tree  has  its  pecu- 
liar physiognomy,  its  special  altitude  and  atti- 
tude; in  fact,  itsdeportmentexpressesasentiment 

which  bears  a direot  connexion  with  its  physical 
qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  a 
human  idea.  Thus,  some  trees  are  qualified  as 
majestic,  proud,  hardy,  rough,  wild,  melan- 
choly ; and  the  designers  of  our  parks  and 
gardens  must  bear  this  symbolism  in  mind ; 
must  be  careful,  while  preserving  a natural  i 
aspect,  to  avoid  any  absurd  combinations  of  i 
trees  that  express  these  varied  sentiments. 
Then,  again,  the  same  care  and  forethought 
must  be  displayed  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  > 
colour,  and  for  this  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  varieties  of  colours,  tints,  and  chancres,  . 
which  a plant  presents  during  the  course  of  the 
year  must  be  acquired,  for  what  might  blend  i 
and  harmonise  in  spring  might  in  no  wise  i 
agree  during  the  autumn.  This  is  rendered  more  i 
difficult  by  tbe  importation  of  innumerable  plants 
from  the  tropical  regions  which  are  still  strange  ■ 
and  unfamiliar  to  us.  But,  in  all  this,  the  surest 
way  of  avoiding  a foolish  blunder  is  to  follow 
as  closely  as  possible  the  laws  of  nature,  planting  ; 
on  the  summit  of  the  hillock  the  trees  that  are 
found  on  elevations,  and  in  lower  portions  the  1 
plants  that  thirst  for  humidity  and  thrive  when  i 
sheltered.  The  observance  of  this  principle,  ■ 
which  seems  so  simple  and  yet  requires  so  much  I 
knowledge  in  its  application,  will  give  to  the  i 
garden  a natural  appearance,  will  insure  the  < 
successful  growth  of  the  plants,  and  develop  ] 
those  mysterious  harmonies  of  nature  which  we  < 
cannot  too  closely  imitate. 


FACILITATE  THRIFT. 

POST-OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  establishment  of  Post-office  savings-banks 
was  undoubtedly  a great  incentive  to  thrift 
among  the  poorer  of  our  vast  population.  For  the  i 
investment  of  one  economical  person  of  some  i 
portion  of  the  monthly  or  yearly  earnings  has  a ; 
tendency  to  cause  equal  thrift  among  that  per-  • 
son’s  friends  and  neighbours,  and  thus  by  degrees  : 
thrift  of  this  sort  becomes  much  more  general ; 
it  gradually  grows  into  an  admirable  custom  and  < 
habit,  and  in  course  of  time  a large  portion  of  < 
the  population  becomes  generally  less  wasteful.  ! 
We  have  no  intention  here  to  preach  a sermon  i 
upon  this  subject  of  a due  and  proper  economy,  ■ 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  social  habits 
of  a people  which  is  more  largely  conducive  to  < 
individual  and  general  comfort  and  happiness  : 
than  that  of  putting  by  some  portion  of  the  i 
daily  earnings  for  the  unforeseen  requirements 
of  the  future.  It  is,  therefore,  very  gratifying  t 
to  find  that,  during  the  year  1878,  163  offices  i 
were  added  to  the  number  of  those  (5,668  in  i 
1877)  which  already  transacted  a bank  business,  9 
and  that  equally  with  this  increase  of  offices  i 
there  was  an  increase  of  depositors  and  an  i 
increase  of  deposits  (92,700  and  318,0001.). 

On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  severity  of  > 
last  winter  and  the  slackness  of  trade,  it  is  not  ii 
astonishing  to  find  that  the  number  of  with-  i 
drawals  over  that  of  the  year  1877  was  51,600  ; 
but  it  will  be  seen,  from  a comparison  of  these  < 
figures  with  those  of  the  number  of  depositors,  9 
that  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  greater  than  r 
that  of  witbdrawers.  Nor  can  we  accept  an  i 
explanation  given  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  > 
the  satisfactory  progress  of  savings-bank  busi-  i 
ness,  that  “ it  must  be  looked  upon  as  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  numerous  bank  failures 
which  have  recently  occurred.”  Because  the  < 
number  of  these  disasters  has  not  been  nume-  ‘ 
rous  enough  to  affect  very  largely  the  business 
of  the  savings-banks;  nor  is  the  general  class 
of  depositors  in  such  banks  as  the  City  of  Glas-  9 
gow  and  the  West  of  England  Banks  the  class  u 
which  would,  in  consequence  of  the  financial  i 
alarm  current  last  year,  rush  at  once  to  place  < 
their  money  in  savings-banks. 

And  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  deposits 
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we  are  very  glad  to  call  attention  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  haa  been  adopted  by  which  navvies 
employed  in  the  construction  of  several  public 
works  have  now  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
of  depositing  money  in  the  Post-office  savings- 
banks.  For  navvies  are,  as  a class,  decidedly 
:i:|  improvident;  as  a rule  they  are  paid  an  excel- 
lent rate  of  wages,  but  they  have  something  of 
the  reckless  and  extravagant  character  of  sea- 
. men  about  them,  and  think  less  about  saving 
i for  the  rainy-day,  which  is  almost  certain  to 
come  to  a large  number,  than  they  should  do. 
We  should  have  been  better  pleased,  however, 
if  the  Post-office  could  have  given  us  some 
1 information  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  oppor- 
: tunity  is  used,  and  whether  or  not  the  system 
cannot  be  introduced  still  further  in  the  case  of 
i largo  private  firms.  The  workmen  in  some  of 
. the  largest  building  aDd  other  firms  in  the 
1 1 ; metropolis  and  provincial  towns  are  fully  as 
entitled  to  special  consideration  as  the  navvies 
employed  on  certain  public  works, 
il  And  this  point  naturally  leads  to  the  con- 
ki  i aideration  of  the  extension  of  the  savings-bank 
:i*i  business.  Out  of  13,763  post-offices  at  the 
I end  of  1877  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are 
only  5,668  at  which  banking  business  is  trans- 
. acted  ; that  is,  at  considerably  less  than  half 
the  offices,  deposits  cannot  be  received.  And 
from  what  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
ifi  ’ General  states,  it  appears  that  the  department 
an  considers  this  number  sufficient  for  the  wants 
dj  of  the  community  ; for  it  is  said,  “ it  would  seem 

i ; that  the  facilities  now  afforded  to  the  public  are 

all  that  can  reasonably  be  desired  with  due  re- 
li  , »ard  to  the  interests  of  the  State,”  and  the  re- 
y I port  continues,  “ it  would,  therefore,  seem  expe- 
j dient  that  the  collection  of  savings  in  retired  and 
u.  sparsely-populated  districts  should  be  left  to  the 
at;  agency  of  Penny  Banks.”  And  as  a confirma- 
n : tion  of  this  view,  the  opinion  of  a schoolmaster 
e in  a large  town  is  given,  who  states : “ No  doubt 
iqu  if  special  arrangements  were  made  for  receiving 
ix  i deposits  at  Post-offices,  and,  where  practicable, 
for  opening  them  in  the  evening,  many  more 
ir  would  deposit;  but,  to  meet  the  unthrifty,  the 
B | bank  must  be  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mi  their  homes,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  Penny 
i:i  Banks.”  Now  this  opinion  seems  to  show  that, 
although  there  must  always  be  room  enough  for 
Penny  Banks,  yet  that  it  would  be  well  if  Post- 
office  savings-banks  were  more  numerous,  and 
its  if  arrangements  could  be  made  for  them  to  do 
tit;  business  in  the  evening.  At  present  there  is  an 
i*(  average  of  a Post-office  saviDgs-bank  to  every 
ie  twenty-one  square  miles,  and  we  confess  we 
n think  that  they  might  be  more  numerous.  The 
: ; “ interests  of  the  State  ” mean,  we  presume,  the 
cost,  and  we  do  not  see  how  the  cost  of  these 
n banks  would  weigh  upon  the  State,  when  there 
■ are  plenty  of  intelligent  post-masters  and  post- 
lai  mistresses  who  could  receive  deposits.  It  is 

ii  quite  certain  that  the  more  numerous  these 
i banks  are  the  better,  because  there  can  be  no 

lui  doubt  that  just  as  the  number  of  public-houses 
<■>  often  afford  opportunities  for  drinking,  so 
ii:  will  the  number  of  banks  afford  chances  of 
i : economy. 

There  is  also  yet  another  question  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  which  we  gladly  see 
i that  the  officials  are  quite  prepared  for  a 
wi  change.  And  this  is  that  the  limit  of  deposits 
should  not  exist  as  at  present.  Now,  as  most 
i know,  after  150Z.  has  been  deposited  no  more 
ai  can  be  paid  in,  and  after  the  amount  has 
I reached  200£.  no  interest  is  given,  and  it  is  also 
a condition  that  not  more  than  30 1.  may  be 
deposited  in  any  one  year.  Now,  why  30J. 
should  be  fixed  on  as  a limit  of  yearly  deposits 
I is  a mystery  to  us,  and  why  say  a 5001.  limit 
0 ! could  not  be  fixed  upon  it  is  equally 
i difficult  to  Bee.  Further,  when  the  limit  is 
V)  i reached  the  sum  in  the  bank  Bbould  be  invested 
in  Consols,  unless  the  depositor  on  receiving 
i notice  to  this  effect  desires  to  withdraw  the 
money  standing  in  his  name.  In  Italy,  for 
example, — not  a country  very  remarkable  for  its 
social  improvements, — we  find  that  “facilities 
are  afforded  for  transferring  money  to  the 
publio  funds,”  and  in  France  a Bill  has  already 
been  brought  into  the  assembly  both  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Post-office  savings-banks 
1 and  the  conversion  of  deposits  into  Rentes  with- 
out charge  to  depositors.  And  unless  we  are 
mistaken  this  latter  course  is  always  adopted 
in  relation  to  the  ordinary  savings-banks  in  that 
country.  We  are  afraid  that  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  too  much  oppressed 
by  the  quickly  approaching  election  to  bring 
about  any  such  change  as  this.  Perhaps  when 
I this  great  cloud  has  passed  away  something 


may  be  done  in  the  matter.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  facilities 
which  the  Post-offico  already  gives  us  in  this 
respect,  but  past  favours  are  in  this  case  all  the 
more  reason  for  future  increases  of  them.  Still, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the 
Post-office  savings-banks,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered a most  satisfactory  social  feature. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Last  week  two  of  the  most  important  build- 
ings ever  erected  in  this  oity  were  inaugurated, 
— the  new  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Mary. 

It  was  expected  that  the  presence  of  royalty 
would  give  dclat  to  the  ceremony  at  the  former, 
but  as  cireumstances  did  not  permit  of  this, 
the  Lord  Provost,  assisted  by  the  University 
Professors  and  other  dignitaries,  performed  the 
task  in  a simple  and  satisfactory  manner. 

With  the  character  and  aspect  of  the  buildings 
®ur  readers  have  been  made  familiar,  both  by 
description  and  illustration ; but  we  may  here 
remind  them  that  the  style  adopted  by  the 
architect,  the  late  Mr.  David  Bryce,  R.S.A.,  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Scottish  Domestic,  and  that 
the  pavilion  system  of  arrangement  has  been 
followed.  The  site,  which  slopes  to  the  south, 
and  overlooks  the  Meadow  Park  in  that  direc- 
tion, extends  to  11 3 acres,  of  which  3fc  are 
actually  covered  by  the  buildings.  There  are 
twelve  medical  wards,  with  accommodation  for 
twenty-three  patients  in  each  ; eighteen  Burgical 
wards,  which  each  accommodate  sixteen  pa- 
tients ; and  separate  wards  forthe  treatment  of 
erysipelas,  ophthalmia,  &o.,  accommodating  in 
all  600  patients,  besides  nurses  and  medical 
attendants.  The  amount  of  space  allowed  for 
each  patient  varies  from  2,350  to  2,380  cubic 
feet,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  London,  where 
the  allowance  is  1,800  for  each  patient.  The 
cost  of  this  great  pile  will  be  about  350,0001, 
and  it  is  so  arranged  that  future  additions  may 
easily  be  made  if  required.  The  contractors 
have  completed  the  work  within  three  months 
of  the  time  specified.  In  December,  1870,  we 
gave  a view  and  plans  of  the  buildings,  and 
next  week  we  will  give  some  further  account  of 
them. 

The  site  of  the  vacated  Infirmary  is  central, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  University,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  authorities  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  effecting  an  improvement  in  that 
locality. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  bears  testimony 
to  the  noble  results  which  have  flowed  from  the 
improvements  in  the  Old  Town,  a scheme  which 
has  not  only  improved  the  aspect  of  the  city, 
but  greatly  benefited  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. He  says : — 

“ The  death-rate  of  the  districts  operated  upon  by  the 
Improvement  Trust  has  become  steadily  lowered  siuce  the 
completion  of  the  clearances.  The  decrease  in  the 
mortality  is  estimated  at  6 per  1,000  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation. The  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  fever 
and  other  infectious  diseases  has  been  still  more  striking. 
Some  houses  have  been  pulled  down  which  furnished 
annually  at  least  thirty  cases  of  fever.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Corporation  have  only  been  able  this 
year  to  afford  the  districts  which  have  been  operated  on  the 
| benefit  of  an  ample  supply  of  water.  This  will  still  further 
tell  on  the  death-rate  in  future  years.  To  sum  up,  Edin- 
burgh, which  before  the  opcraiiou  of  the  Trust  bad  the 
reputation  of  a city  with  a high  death-r  ite,  and  which 
regularly  suffered  from  epidemics  from  fever,  has  now  a low 
drath-rate,  as  seen  from  the  following  figures  Death-rate 
per  1.0U0—1873,  2 1 77  ; 187 1,  23  27  ; 1875,  23  17;  1876, 
19  62;  1877,  20-66;  1878,  21*53 ; and  fever  epidemics  are 
practically  unknown.” 

The  cost  of  these  improvements  to  the  rate- 
payers has  been  about  the  same  as  that 
voluntarily  subscribed  for  the  new  Infirmary. 
Further  improvements  are  called  for,  and  such 
facts  as  those  stated  are  weapons  of  power  to 
beat  down  the  opposition  of  the  niggardly,  who 
grudge  taxation  for  whatever  purpose. 

The  consecration  of  the  cathedi*al  was  a most 
impressive  ceremonial.  Admission  was  by  ticket, 
and  the  whole  available  space  was  occupied  by  a 
congregation  estimated  at  over  2,500.  There 
were  250  clergymen  in  the  chancel,  including 
13  bishops.  The  choir  was  augmented  by 
numbers  of  other  choirs,  both  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  fine  solos  in  Boyce’s  anthem, 
from  1 Kings  vii.  13,  were  rendered  in  a truly 
devotional  manner.  The  full  force  of  the  voices 
was  brought  out  in  Handel’s  majestic  Hallelujah 
chorus,  which  resounded  through  the  long-drawn 
aisles  with  fine  effect.  The  acoustic  properties 
are  remarkably  good  for  a building  of  the  kind, 
but  even  the  magnificent  voice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  could  not  penetrate  to  every  nook 


and  cranny,  so  that  the  effect  of  his  eloquent 
discourse  was  lost  upon  many  who  were  eager 
to  hear  him.  The  heating  of  so  large  an  interior, 
to  the  making  up  of  which  Btone  so  largely  con- 
tributes, was  no  mean  task,  but  it  has  been 
accomplished  in  a wonderfully  successful  manner. 
On  all  hands  were  to  be  heard  expressions  of 
admiration  of  this  noble  pile.  At  the  close  of 
the  service  sixteen  sycamore  trees  were  planted 
by  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  within  the 
precinctB,  along  the  sides  of  a walk  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Bishop’s  Walk. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  described  the 
building  as  it  progressed,  and  may  here  say 
that  the  following  illustrations  of  it  have 
appeared  in  past  volumes  of  the  Builder , viz.  : — 
Exterior  view  of  design  at  first  selected,  1873, 
p.  167  ; interior  view,  1873,  p.  167  ; exterior  view 
as  executed,  1874,  p.  1032  ; and  plan,  1875,  p.  51. 

The  monument  to  the  late  Dean  Ramsay 
to  the  east  of  St.  John’s  Church,  and  facing 
Princes-street,  has  been  erected.  It  is  a notable 
feature  amongst  the  monuments  of  the  City, 
alike  as  respects  design,  size,  and  richness  of 
detail.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Anderson, 
A.R.S.A.,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  of  London,  and  consists  of  a granite 
cross  rising  to  a height  of  26  ft.  The  base  con- 
sists of  three  stages,  each  sloped  inwards,  and 
from  these  starts  a richly-sculptured  shaft, 
supporting  a cross  having  a width  of  8 ft.  6 in., 
the  arms  of  which  are  bound  together  by  four 
arcs  of  a circle  having  a diameter  of  6 ft.  The 
face  of  the  cross  is  divided  into  panels,  in  which 
are  inserted  bas-reliefs.  Those  on  the  arms  of 
the  cross  represent  the  Passion,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension.  And  those  on  the  shaft,  six  in 
number,  set  forth  the  acts  of  charity.  The 
remainder  of  the  Bhaft  and  cross  is  covered 
with  soulptured  ornament  of  the  same  type  as 
that  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  be  seen  at 
Jedburgh  Abbey.  The  granite  is  from  Shap,  in 
Cumberland,  and  the  bronzes  have  been  oast  by 
Elkington. 

A new  Free  Church  is  projected  upon  a site 
facing  the  south  end  of  Wardie-road.  If  erected 
on  the  exact  spot  fixed  upon,  it  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  extension  of  Wardie-road  southward, 
an  extension  the  advantages  of  which  are 
obvious,  and  which,  if  not  interfered  with,  is  in 
the  womb  of  the  future.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  to  secure  the  most  conspicuous  pos.tion  for 
the  church,  but  if  placed  a little  to  one  side  it 
would  be  sufficiently  prominent,  standing  at  an 
angle  where  two  thoroughfares  would  cross. 

Many  positions  have  been  occupied  by  build- 
ings, to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  a neighbour- 
hood, which  might  have  been  prevented  by  timely 
warning. 

ENGLISH  SCULPTURE  : A VINDICATION. 

It  is  painful  to  notice  the  constant  lament 
which  is  made  over  “ the  languishing  condition 
of  English  sculpture”;  and,  certainly,  looking  at 
the  forlorn  aspect  of  the  galleries  of  fine  art 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  sculpture,  the  wail 
might  seem  more  than  justified.  But  it  is  pre- 
sented in  a manner  leading  to  the  conclusion, — as, 
indeed,  is  too  often  pronounced, — that  for  the 
most  part,  with  a few  noteworthy  exceptions, 
sculpture  has  been  a poor,  sickly  plant 
amongst  us,  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  our  artists ; 
that  sculpture  is  in  a “past-praying-for,”  pitiable, 
hopeless  sort  of  condition.  Even  if  this  were 
true,  which  we  cannot  admit,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  blame  does  not  rest 
with  our  sculptors  as  a class  of  artists  unequal 
to  the  high  demands  which  sculpture  makes 
upon  them,  but  with  the  hard,  up-hill  conditions 
under  which  they  have  had  to  struggle  for 
the  true  manifestation  of  their  genius,  and  too 
surely  to  fail  so  far  as  contributing  anything 
like  what  they  might  have  achieved  towards  the 
formation  of  a really  noble  school  of  English 
sculpture. 

First,  then,  as  to  our  sculptors  themselves, 
and  the  implied  inaptitude  of  the  English  for 
excellence  in  sculpture.  We  need  not  go  back  to 
Mediaeval  work, — as  our  concern  is  wholly  with 
the  moderns, — save  to  pass  the  remark  that, 
perhaps,  the  saints  and  Madonnas,  or  other 
sculpture  of  our  cathedrals,  &c.,  exhibit  as 
much  grace,  purity,  and  sweetness  of  expression 
as  can  be  found  in  similar  figures  anywhere 
else,  though  we  lay  no  particular  stress  upon 
this,  as  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  tell  pre- 
cisely who  were  the  designers,  — who  the 
workers,  — in  these  Mediaeval  works ; the 
wonder  being  that  in  the  architecture  and  the 
cognate  sculpture  of  the  period,  an  excellence  and 
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perfection  were  attained  in  their  ecclesiastical 
development  when  painting  seemed  in  its  infancy, 
and  sculpture  as  a secular  art  almost  non-exist- 
ent ; but  since  these  Mediaeval  periods  it  must  be 
admitted  that  little  native  sculpture  worthy  of 
the  name  existed  amongst  us ; and  it  would  be 
difficult,  perhapB,  to  fix  upon  any  name,  until 
we  arrive  at  that  of  Flax  man,  which  could  be 
regarded  as  in  any  degree  claiming  a marked 
place  for  sculpture  in  this  country.  His  position 
as  a great  sculptor  is  willingly  conceded,  almost 
to  the  disparagement  of  his  successors,  and  is 
never  questioned  by  native  or  foreigner.  While 
his  inspiration  was  Classic  Greek,  yet  he  gave 
clear  indications  of  an  untrammelled  power 
which  made  his  work  modern,  and  plastic  to  all 
those  human  sympathies  whioh  cling  about  our 
history  and  literature,  and  domestic  and  religious 
life  ; and  it  was  precisely  in  this  character  that 
he  may  be  called  the  father  of  modern  English 
sculpture,  and,  as  we  contend,  has  had  most 
worthy  successors. 

The  case  of  Flaxman  illustrates  exactly  what 
wo  have  to  say  about  the  so-called  failure  of 
our  English  school.  With  him  was  the  genius 
apparently  equal  to  the  highest  demand  which 
could  bo  made  upon  it,  but  allowed  to  lie 
fallow,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
non-appreciation.  What  great  public  works  did 
he  execute  ? what  encouragement  of  the  promise 
he  gave  of  power  in  imaginative  work  of  the 
highest  order  ? As  all  know,  Flaxman  is  chiefly 
to  be  known  and  studied  in  plaster  models, 
never  commissioned,  and  in  “ outlines  ” as  book 
illustrations,  to  which  he  had  to  resort  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Priceless  these  may  be  in 
their  way,  but  had  the  time  been  ready  for  the 
man,  what  might  he  not  have  done  under  the 
spur  and  stimulus  of  healthy  public  apprecia- 
tion and  adequate  encouragement  ? In  him 
alone,  not  only  the  dawn,  but  the  actual  founda- 
tion of  a noble  English  school  might  have  been 
found  which  would  have  left  no  room  for  the 
after-reproaches  to  which  we  have  become  so 
aocustomed.  But  these  surrounding  elements 
were  wanting, — the  opportunity  was  lost, — and 
herein  lies  the  clue  to  the  whole  matter.  England 
since  the  days  of  Flaxman  has  had  a succession 
of  sculptors, — not  English  alone  as  to  nativity, 
but  of  our  race  and  school, — who  have  exhibited 
nearly  every  power  capable  of  rendering  the 
art  great,  delightful,  famous.  If  is  needless  to 
name  the  many,  dead  and  living,  who  gave 
evidence  of  being  able  to  sustain  the  glory 
of  sculpture  in  its  worthiest  manner,  but 
Chantrey,  Bailey,  Gibson,  MacDowall,  Lough, 
Foley,  Stevens,  among  the  departed  will  suffice. 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  rightly  pointed  out  that 
Gibson  got  on  the  wrong  tack  in  seeking  his 
inspiration  so  purely  in  the  classic  past,  and 
in  this  failed  to  vivify  his  art,  or  touch  the  true 
chord  which  all  art  should,  of  being  an  inter- 
preter of,  and  an  inspiration  of  its  own  time. 
But  the  real  failure  all  along  in  sustaining 
a great  school  of  English  sculpture  has  been 
very  much  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Flaxman. 
One  more  modern  instance  will  suffice  for  all, — 
the  greatest  name,  we  take  it,  since  Flaxman, 
nor  yielding,  in  our  opinion,  even  to  his,  that  of 
Foley,  whose  lamented  decease  certainly  was  a 
loss  in  the  ranks  of  our  sculptors  which  has  not 
yet  been  made  good.  As  with  Flaxman,  so  with 
Foley,  - exhibiting  in  a high  degree  a rare 
power  in  ideal  sculpture  : witness  his  “ Ino  and 
Bacchus”  and  ‘‘The  Mother,”— the  grace, 
sweetness,  and  perfection  of  both  works  being 
such  as  would  have  made  a world-wide  repu- 
tation in  a more  fortunate  era,  — it  is  well 
known  that  he  had  to  abandon,  very  largely, 
the  production  of  ideal  work,  simply  because  it 
fell  dead,  uncommissioned,  upon  his  hands,  and 
had  to  resort  to  monumental  portrait-work  as 
best  calculated  for  financial  success,  though 
happily,  in  this,  by  throwing  into  it  the  energy  of 
his  genius,  he  achieved  a splendid  success,  his 
‘‘Stonewall  Jackson”  and  “ General  Outram  ” 
being  perhaps  unsurpassed  as  works  of  their 
class.  But  here,  again,  was  ideal  genius  to  a 
great  extent  lost,  thrown  away,  for  the  want  of 
the  encouragement  and  patronage  needful  for 
its  display.  We  might  advert  to  numerous 
other  names,  and  yet  more  melaucholy  instances, 
and  point  to  the  excellent  promise  of  their  earl  v 
ideal  work,  which,  in  the  unkindly  atmosphere 
of  their  tune,  had  little  or  no  fraction  ; but  the 
same  tale  recurs  all  through  the  history  of 
modern  sculpture,— not  the  want  of  men  of 
genius  of  high  order,  but  the  blighting,  deaden- 
ing effect  of  an  almost  total  want  of  public- 
spirited  appreciation  taking  the  form  of  honour- 
ing and  rewarding  their  work  by  its  beincr 


commissioned,  and  thus  passing  into  the  history 
of  the  country  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
time . 

This,  then,  is  the  point  we  enforce,  that 
English  sculpture  has  languished  less  from 
deficiency  in  our  sculptors  themselves  than 
through  the  combination  of  conditions  wholly 
fatal  to  the  generous  development  of  a great 
school  of  sculpture  such  as  assuredly  we  might 
have  had,  had  the  circumstances  been  different. 
Artists  must  live,  but  this,  as  a rule,  can  only 
be  by  the  publio  or  private  appreciation  of  their 
work  in  a way  to  secure  adequate  monetary 
success ; for  the  fickle  genius  of  art  seldom 
draws  its  votaries  from  the  wealthy  and  well-to- 
do  classes  who  pursue  art  wholly  and  solely  “ for 
art’s  Bake.”  Sculptors,  however,  of  course, 
suffer  in  a peculiar  degree  from  not  being  able 
to  make  their  works  a readily  saleable  commo- 
dity when  thrown  upon  the  market,  as  it  were, 
to  take  their  chance  of  purchasers.  The  study, 
labour,  and  expense  involved  in  getting  out  the 
plaster  model  for  exhibition  cannot  be  gone 
through  many  times, — however  glorious  the  con- 
ception,— if  the  result  is  nil  in  regard  to  getting 
a commission  whioh  will  honourably  pay.  Hence, 
without  ensured  patronage  sculpture  must  lan- 
guish. Now,  this  sort  of  patronage  can  only 
arise  from  Governmental,  Royal,  Municipal,  or 
Collegiate  sources  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
generous  support  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  on  the 
other.  As  far  as  the  public  good  is  concerned,  in 
embuing  all  classes  with  a love  for,  and  pride  in 
art,  the  former  is  the  preferable,  and  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  a shame  to 
England  that,  save  to  a very  limited  feeble  extent, 
have  Government,  our  great  civic  corporations 
and  companies,  or  our  noble  collegiate  institu- 
tions, given  to  sculpture  the  opportunity  needed 
for  its  just  development  and  display.  With  this, 
the  response  from  our  sculptors  need  have  been 
nothing  else  than  of  the  most  noble  and  en- 
during kind,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
place  for  [the  reproach  now  heaped  upon  it  that 
English  sculpture  has  for  the  most  part  been 
rather  a poor  affair  at  the  beat. 

Not  only,  then,  is  the  failure  of  the  English 
school, — if  failure  it  can  be  called, — not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  lack  of  special  genius  on  the  part 
of  our  sculptors,  but  we  would  go  further,  and 
say  that  English  sculpture  has  exhibited,  in  a 
rare  degree,  some  of  the  best  attributes  of  artistic 
work,  which  have  been  rather  wanting  in  some 
foreign  schools  popularly  regarded  as  far  before 
our  own.  While  preserving  a good  deal  of  the 
classic  tradition  and  ideal  with  much  advantage, 
it  has  yet  exhibited  a freshness,  a naturalness, 
and,  above  all,  a wonderful  purity,  sweetness, 
and  even  spirituality  in  the  treatment  of  the 
nude  which  cannot  easily  elsewhere  be  matched. 
French  sculpture  in  the  nude  seems  too  often 
pervaded  by  a motif  that,  to  say  the  least,  is 
too  much  of  the  flesh,  fleshly,  if  nothing  more  ; 
and  the  grace  it  displays,  however  facile,  has 
something  of  the  posing  of  coquetry  about  it  as 
opposed  to  simple  naturalness.  About  German 
sculpture  there  is  a sombre  gravity,  almost 
severity,  which  too  much  diminishes  its  natural- 
ness to  make  it  an  example  to  be  followed.  The 
modern  Italian  school  has  made  great  advance 
and  shown  some  fine  work,  though  lending  itself 
to  a good  deal  that  can  scarcely  be  called  any- 
thing but  frivolous.  But,  all  things  considered, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  Euglish  school, 
for  the  characteristics  we  have  named,  in  the 
first  place.  Not  to  mention  Flaxman  or  Foley 
again  in  this  connexion,  we  may  well  refer  to 
the  “Eves”  of  Bailey  and  MacDowall,  the 
“Reading  Girl”  of  the  latter,  the  “Dorothea” 
of  Bell,  the  “ Sabrina”  of  Marshall,  and  the 
beautiful  child-sculpture  of  Munro.  Of  all  the 
fine  arts,  sculpture  lends  itself  less  easily  to  the 
meretricious,  and  any  appeal  to  the  sensational 
clap-trap  power  of  catching  ephemeral  success, 
and  in  a marked  degree  English  sculpture  has 
happily  remained  free  from  any  leaning  to  this 
indignity,  though  as  to  much,  it  must  be  honestly 
confessed  that  it  can  only  be  called  mediocrity 
triumphant. 

While,  then,  our  lost  opportunities  from  the 
causes  we  have  named  are  irreparable,  there  is 
yet  perhaps  no  reason  to  conclude  but  that  if 
the  sources  of  patronage  were  open  in  the 
directions  we  have  pointed  out,  genius  would  be 
forthcoming  equal  to  the  demand. 

There  remains  the  important  consideration, 
what  are  now  the  most  legitimate  subjects  for 
our  sculptors?  Monumental  art  we  need  not 
particularly  refer  to  as  always  furnishing  a wide 
field  for  sculpture,  both  in  subject  and  treat- 


the  reverse,  but  its  scope  and  character  are 
too  well  defined  to  need  for  further  remark 
here.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  any  uprise  of  religious  art  in  sculpture  in 
any  great  sense  of  the  word.  The  genius  of 
Protestantism  and  the  modern  spirit  is  against 
it,  and  though  appearances  are  sometimes  the 
contrary,  we  have,  as  a nation,  happily,  become 
too  permeated  with  a belief  in  the  spirituality 
of  worship  in  Christianity  as  seen  in  the  earliest  : 
and  purest  ages,  to  put  muoh  faith  in  art  as  an 
aid  to  religion,  though,  as  a matter  of  sensuous-  i 
ness,  the  costly  fanes,  the  splendid  ritual,  allied  ■ 
with  all  the  glories  of  music,  painting,  and  i 
sculpture  of  some  religious  communions,  would 
otherwise  seem  to  offer  a great  opportunity  for 
art.  But  the  imperishable  records  of  the  sacred  i 
story  will  ever  remain  those  whioh  will  furnish  ; 
the  most  living  embodiment  of  human  hopes 
and  interests  through  all  their  scale  of  pathos  i 
and  sublimity,  and  hence,  in  some  shape  or  form, 
must  always  exercise  the  highest  influence  in 
all  art.  The  Classic  Pantheon  and  mythology 
are  less  and  less  likely  to  furnish  our  artists 
with  any  real  inspiration,  and  are  as  dead  to  us  i 
as  the  apocryphal  legends  of  the  saints.  But  i 
if  art,  to  be  living,  must  be  the  outcome  and  ■ 
expression  of  the  actual  human  thought  and  i 
emotion  of  our  time,  then  we  have,  besides  the  i 
sacred  classics,  the  creations  of  our  poets,  ■ 
dramatists,  and  imaginative  writers  of  all  I 
grades ; these  yet  live,  and  form  our  lives,  and  i 
are  interwoven  with  the  struggle  and  heroism  i 
of  everyday  life,  as  well  as  with  the  greater  . 
epochs  of  history.  These  furnish  endless  re-  i 
sources  for  the  inspiration  of  art.  We  would  < 
only  advert  to  one  instance  as  illustrating  how  > 
two  arts  can  become  wedded  in  a mutual  i 
interest  for  all  time,  the  beautiful  sculptured  < 
group  from  Wordsworth’s  poem,  “ White  Doe  of  i 
Rbylstone.” 


A GERMAN  VIEW  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  onr  undecided 
attempts  in  art  is  the  feebleness  of  Architecture, 
the  mother  of  all  arts.  The  proper  function  of 
the  mind,  control  over  matter,  is  represented  by 
art,  and  appears  in  an  especially  symbolic 
manner  in  architecture,  which,  not  without 
intuitive  appreciation,  has  been  called  “ frozen 
music  ” ; for,  as  music  makes  sensible  aestheti- 
cally the  limitation  of  time  by  space,  so  archi- 
tecture makes  us  feel  the  limitation  of  space  by 
time.  This  most  universal  and  most  abstract  of 
the  fine  arts  sets  forth  the  most  clearly  of  any 
the  balance  of  parts,  the  harmony  of  propor- 
tions, which  constitute  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  art.  When  architecture  is  poor,  wo 
may  be  sure  taste  is  debased. 

Architecture,  however,  is  not  only  the  theo- 
retical principle,  it  is  also  the  practical  founda- 
tion of  the  plastic  arts;  for  it  prepares  a 
dwelling  for  them.  So  soon  as  architecture  is 
withdrawn  from  public  buildings,  and  is  found 
only  in  private  life,  art  on  a large  scale  becomes 
ac  once  homeless  and  objectless,  and  a fugitive 
in  its  native  land.  For  what,  indeed,  mean  all 
the  statues,  all  the  historical  pictures,  which  the 
artist  elaborates  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  and 
which  the  State  knows  not  where  to  place  when 
purchased  ? A society  which  can  do  no  better 
than  locate  even  the  productions  of  contem- 
porary art  in  museums  and  picture-galleries  is 
a society  essentially  inartistic ; for  such  edifices 
are  really  not  the  fruit  of  art, — rather  are  they 
like  cabinets  of  natural  history,  where  the  poor 
statues  and  pictures  are  mustered  in  groups  and 
and  series,  like  the  stuffed  animals  in  their  glass 
cases.  An  artistic  image  needs  an  assembly- 
hall,  a forum,  a church,  an  hdtel  de  ville,  a 
family  hall,  or  indeed  any  artistically-bounded 
space,  which  of  itself  subserves  a definite  idea, 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  common- 
place of  every-day  life,  as  a stage  upon  which 
the  intellectual  life  of  art  may  expand  and 
develope.  But  where  are  we  to  find  such  a 
frame  at  the  present  time  ? Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  so  much  building  as  now,  and  never  was 
architecture  in  such  a low  condition.  One  ruling 
idea,  a common  sentiment,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  whether  of  God  or  of  man,  of  religion  or 
of  country,  must  animate  tho  life  of  the  people, 
if  architecture  is  to  flourish,  and  not  to  perish 
through  want  of  a proper  object.  Where  archi- 
tecture has  no  true  object,  art  is  left  without 
any  solid  foundation,  is  no  longer  fostered  by 


the  nation,  and  no  longer  re-acts  upon  the 

mont.  It  may  be  of  the  highest,  or  very  much  i nation  with  an  elevating  and  refining  influence. 
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A This  is  more  or  less  the  case  at  the  present 

• tday.  We  have  no  longer  an  architecture  be- 
Bcause  we  have  no  longer  a cultus,  and  we  have 

no  longer  a cultus  because  the  intellectual 
movement  has  departed  from  the  Church  and 
Ujcentred  itself  in  humanism,  which,  however,  is 
o’ as  yet  invested  with  no  recognised  social  form. 

|The  epoch  of  “religious  art”  is  over,  and 
^religious  feeling,  however  powerful,  will  not 
bring  it  back.  This  is  the  reason  why  all 
^modern  churches  are  but,  as  it  were,  disinterred 
wporpses,  which  harmonise  so  little  with  the  time 
J dfchat  they  borrow  their  style  from  every  period, 
ind  exercise  not  the  slightest  influence  over  con- 
jqiiemporary  architecture.  Such  facts  are  enough 
oco  convince  every  one  who  is  not  blind  that 
OTbhe  religious  feeling  is  dead  ; for  a cultus  which 
-olho  longer  manifests  itself  in  monuments  is 
oeiilready  dismissed.  It  is  in  vain  that  our  archi- 
1 1 ects  take  refuge  in  all  forms  of  building ; a 
vbruly-monumental  style  is  not  one  that  is  sought 
md  found.  It  is  spontaneous,  and  like  the  con- 
aiJieption  to  which  it  must  owe  its  birth.  No 
©ijiingle  individual  can  suffice  : a whole  people  is 
Necessary  for  it  to  strike  root.  It  grows,  no 
man  knows  how,  like  the  crystal.  It  arises 
ijrom  the  common  sentiment  of  a whole  race, 
dpvhich  is  dominated  by  the  same  idea,  and  is 
striving  towards  the  same]  goal.  It  is  not  the 
myramids  only  which  have  been  built  by  a whole 
weople. 

•f  We  live,  then,  in  an  interregnum,  in  which  the 
lonstructor  has  lost  the  guiding  principles  and 
i he  aim  of  his  art,  and  has  ceased  to  have  a 
(jelerception  of  the  fundamental  law  of  art,  and 
liospecially  of  building  art, — grouping.  Where 
ihe  modern  does  not  imitate  and  imitate  badly, 
h '0  builds  barracks  and  factories,  even  when  he 
aeancies  he  is  building  palaces.  There  is  no 
tjjpnger  an  organism,  no  longer  a ruling  idea, 
lit'hich  divides  his  house  into  its  several  parts, 
t ©there  are  no  longer  prominence  and  receBs,  no 

i onger  motive  and  climax.  There  is  nothing 
lut  a wearisome  series  of  lines  and  windows.  In 

::  boh  a state  of  things  it  is  vain  to  seek  for 
aiuiding  principles  in  architecture,  for  there  are 

• tone  to  find,  and  industrial  art  is  abandoned  to 

hopeless  confusion  of  ideas. 

Further  causes  for  this  confusion  which  cha- 
cterises  modern  industrial  art  are  to  be  found 
Qth  the  increase  of  manufacture,  the  division  of 
iiabour,  and  the  employment  of  machinery, 
iloffijeots  of  industrial  art  cannot  but  suffer  from 
« ie  pieoemeal  way  in  which  they  are  produced. 

ii  he  more  work  is  subdivided  the  more  me- 
iOihanical  it  becomes ; in  precise  elaboration  of 
) wrts  the  excellence  of  the  ensemble  is  apt  to  be 

0 ist  sight  of,  and  art  defeated.  At  least  this  is 
80ie  case  while  our  modern  methods  of  produc- 

on  are  yet  new.  The  drawback  is,  however, 

1 ily  momentary,  and  will  gradually  disappear, 
ad  advantages  quite  as  valuable  as  this  draw- 
ack  is  injurious  will  arise  as  industry  developes. 

iTj.odern  industries  established  with  the  view 
v.ilely  of  immense  production  aimed  at  the 
greatest  possible  simplicity  at  first,  and  thus 
le  objects  manufactured  were  barbarously 
’aijiartistic.  This  evil  will,  however,  diminish 
nore  and  more  as  machinery  and  technical 
la  jrocesses  are  perfected.  The  highest  embel- 
Igtehment  comes  at  last  to  cost  less  trouble  and 
.bour  than  did  at  first  the  production  of  the 
ast  elegant  forms.  The  caprice  and  indi- 
duality of  hand-workmanship,  indeed,  disap- 
jar,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  technical  perfection, 
le  facility  of  multiplication,  and  consequent 
leapness  and  accessibility  to  all,  favour  the 
’read  of  good  art  forms.  When  a thorough 
iastery  of  material  is  acquired  in  manufactures, 
len  from  the  new  methods  of  production  will 
rise  a true  art  style.  This  has,  in  fact,  already 
Jtnmenced,  and  industrial  taste,  in  spite  of  all 
indrances,  has  for  years  been  making  decided 
■ogress. 


Margate  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary. Prof. 

rasmus  Wilson  is  wisely  acting  as  his  own 
ceoutor,  and  using  his  money  in  the  public 
jirvice.  Last  week  he  made  a munificent  offer 
> the  court  of  directors  of  the  Margate  Sea 
iathing  Infirmary  (for  scrofula).  Mr.  Wilson 
mounced  through  the  chairman,  Col.  Creaton, 
its  deBire  to  erect  at  his  own  sole  coBt  a new 
mg  containing  wards  for  nearly  seventy 
Utients,  a tepid  sea- water  swimming-bath,  and 
chapel  containing  seats  for  300  people.  A 
solution  accepting  with  the  warmest  cordiality 
|id  gratitude  this  act  of  benevolence,  the  cost 
which  will  probably  exceed  20,0001.,  was 
lanimously  passed  by  the  Court. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  THE 
TIMES  OFFICE. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Times  office,  which  has 
been  in  progress  during  sevei'al  years,  is  now 
approaching  completion,  the  elevation  of  the 
north  side  of  the  quadrangle  in  Printing  House- 
square,  which  forms  the  main  block,  having 
been  covered  in  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
the.  stone  pediment  which  surmounts  the  ele- 
vation, enclosing  the  royal  arms  and  groups 
of  carving,  is  also  nearly  finished.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  printing  department  is 
in  this  block  (the  block  facing  Queen  Victoria- 
Btreet,  where  the  editorial  and  advertisement 
departments  are  now  conducted,  having  been 
completed  some  time  ago),  and  here,  above  the 
spacious  new  doorway,  in  Portland  stone  and 
polished  granite,  the  well-known  white  marble 
tablet  with  its  inscription,  presented  to  the 
Times  proprietors  many  years  ago,  in  comme- 
moration of  their  exposure  of  a gigantic  com- 
mercial fraud,  has  just  been  re-erected.  The 
only  old  part  of  the  building  which  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  standing  is  the  west  side  of 
the  quadrangle  in  Printing  House-square;  it  is, 
however,  in  course  of  reconstruction  internally, 
whilst  a new  roof  is  superseding  the  old  one. 
In  this  part  of  the  building,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  the  eminent  owner  of  the  property, 
Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  was  born. 

The  foundation -stone  of  the  new  part  was 
laid  in  February,  1872,  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  who 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  “ Walter 
Machine,”  and  it  is  worthy  of  record  that 
throughout  the  long  period  during  which  the 
buildings  have  been  in  progress  there  has 
been  no  interruption  whatever  to  business 
as  respects  the  daily  production  of  the 
Times,  or  to  the  manufacture  of  the  “ Walter 
Machine,”  which  is  carried  on  in  a factory  in 
the  Queen  Yictoria-street  basement.  It  is 
satisfactory  further  to  hear  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  no  accident.  The  structure  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  substantial  in 
the  metropolis,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
whole  of  the  bricks  for  the  building  were 
manufactured  specially  for  the  purpose  on 
Mr.  Walter’s  estate  at  Bearwood,  in  Berkshire. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Deacon, 
who  acts  in  a similar  capacity  for  Mr.  Walter 
on  the  Bearwood  estate,  where  building  to  a 
considerable  extent  is  said  now  to  be  in  progress. 
The  building  from  the  first  has  been  carried  on 
by  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  owner,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Deacon  and  his 
assistants. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  electric  light  has 
been  introduced  into  the  “ making-up  room  ” a 
large  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  east 
side  of  the  quadrangle  in  Printing  House-square. 
The  illuminating  power  is  most  effective,  arti- 
ficial daylight  being  apparently  shed  over  the 
whole  interior.  The  electric  light  has  for  some 
time  past  been  in  operation  in  the  machine 
department  of  the  establishment. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  SITE  OF 
ALL  HALLOWS  CHURCH,  BREAD-STREET. 

The  new  warehouses  and  other  commercial 
premises  which  have  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Church  of  All  Hallows,  where 
Milton  was  baptised,  have  just  been  completed. 
They  are  in  the  Queen  Anne  or  Old  English 
style,  the  materials  being  red  brick,  with  Port- 
land stone  dressings.  The  principal  frontage 
is  in  Watling-street,  and  is  about  80  ft.  long,— 
the  same  length  as  the  old  church  which 
formerly  stood  upon  the  site.  The  elevation  is 
carried  up  with  ornamental  brick  piers,  with 
panels  inclosing  devicesand  heads  in  terracotta 
under  the  main  cornice,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
second-floor  windows.  The  building  contains 
ground-floor  and  three  lofty  stories.  Above  the 
ground-floor  there  is  an  enriched  frieze,  contain- 
ing moulded  and  artistic  emblems  and  designs, 
upon  which  rests  a cornice.  The  first  and' 
second  floors  contain  two  and  three  light  mullion 
windows,  having  Portland  stone  shafts,  a string 
being  carried  across  the  elevation  above  both 
floors.  The  elevation  is  surmounted  by  three 
lofty  pediment  gables,  and  two  rounded  gables, 
forming  the  third  story,  which  has  two-light 
mullion  windows.  The  several  gables  inclose 
ornamental  work  in  terra  cotta.  There  are  five 
wholesale  sale-rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  with 
a central  arched  entrance  to  the  premises  on 
the  upper  floors.  The  brick  piers  and  other  ' 


parts  of  the  elevation  rest  on  granite  bases. 
Ihe  Bread-street  elevation  is  about  30  ft.  in 
length,  and  uniform  in  its  architectural  cha- 
racter with  the  Watling-street  frontage,  and  is 
8AY^0QDfced  ™ the  centre  by  a pediment  gable. 
At  the  angle  of  Watling-street  and  Bread-street 
there  is  a stone  slab  inserted  in  the  wall,  contain- 
ing' m a circular  niche,  a sculptured  bust  of 
Milton,  under  which  is  the  inscription  “ Milton  ” 
and  “ born  in  Bread-street,  1608.  Baptised  in 
Church  of  All  Hallows,  which  formerly  stood 
here,  ante  1878.” 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Alexander 
of  Salters’ -hall. court,  Cannon-street, 
0mCOntra.ctor8  wero  Messrs-  Scrivener  & 
White.  The  buildings,  and  another  immediately 
cover  an  area  of  a little  more  than 
30,000  ft.,  the  site  being  sold  for  32,000k,  out 
°i  th?  Proceeds  of  which  two  or  three  new 
churches  have  already  been  erected  in  different 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  The  buildings  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  Bread-street,  immediately 
adjoining  those  described,  consist  of  lofty  ware- 
houses and  offices,  in  Portland  and  Bath  stone, 
and  containing  four  floors.  They  have  a frontage 
45  ft.  in  width,  and  are  upwards  of  50  ft.  in 
height,  with  a deep  basement.  Mr.  A.  Peebles 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Morter,  of  Forest  Gate, 
is  the  contractor. 


NEW  WORKS  AT  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HOSPITAL. 

The  new  additions  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
pital, consisting  of  a library,  practical  class- 
room, and  museum,  which  have  for  some  time 
been  in  course  of  erection  in  Giltspur-street,  are 
now  almost  completed  internally,  and  were 
opened  on  Monday  last  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales. 

The  external  features  of  the  building, 
which  presents  a Classic  elevation  in  Port- 
land stone,  have  already  been  described. 
The  buildings  have  been  about  two  years  in 
course  of  erection  (the  plans  were  signed  by 
the  contractor  in  September,  1877),  and  Btand 
upon  the  site  of  some  houses  which  fronted 
Giltspur-street.  Although  the  new  stone  front 
is  visible  from  Smithfield,  the  approach  is 
through  the  old  gate  from  the  quadrangle  built 
by  Gibbs  in  1730.  The  fasade  is  nearly  100  ft. 
in  length,  and  is  75  ft.  in  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  balustrade.  Within  the 
building  the  basement  contains  spacious  lava- 
tories, a cloak-room,  a students’  meeting-room 
and  class-rooms.  The  walls  are  partly  of  glazed 
bricks,  for  the  sake  of  light.  In  the  upper  parts  of 
the  building  the  walls  are  distempered  in  a light 
colour,  with  a chocolate  dado.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  the  library,  containing  an  upper  gallery, 
and  capable  of  holding  about  20,000  volumes  • 
eome  of  the  cases  for  the  books  stand  at  a right 
angle  to  the  walls,  thus  not  only  forming  a 
large  additional  space  for  books,  but  also  pro- 
viding convenient  recesses  in  the  room.  This 
apartment  is  96  ft.  long  by  36  ft.  wide  and  20  ft. 
high.  The  floors  and  cases  are  of  polished  oak. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a large  room  capable  of 
being  divided  into  two  by  a sliding-door.  Along 
the  walls  are  tables,  with  lamps  and  sinks,  at 
which  160  students  will  be  able  to  work 
with  test-tubes  and  the  other  appliances  for 
chemical  analysis.  Above  this  floor  is  a lofty 
well-lighted  museum,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  library  below,  containing  two  galleries 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  place  the 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  anatomi- 
cal specimens.  The  floor  of  the  museum 
is  in  wainscot  parquetry,  in  narrow  widths 
diagonally  laid,  with  pitch-pine  borders.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  the  gallery-floors  should 
consist  of  glass,  but  this  has  been  abandoned, 
and  they  are  now  laid  with  pitch-pine.  The 
air-tight  glass  cases  are  framed  in  ebonised 
mahogany.  There  is  a lantern  roof  of  glass  and 
iron.  The  buildings  have  been  designed  by  the 
architect  to  the  hospital,  Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  Brass,  and  the  clerk  of 
works,  Mr.  Streeter.  The  elaborate  fittings 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Patman  & 
Fotheringham,  and  the  heating  and  ventilation 
by  Messrs.  Herring,  of  Chertsey. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  medical  theatre  and 
school  is  to  be  commenced  almost  immediately 
This  old  block  is  only  one  story  in  height,  but 
the  buildings  for  the  new  theatres  and  school 
are  to  be  carried  to  the  same  height  as  the 
library  and  museum,  which  they  will  imme- 
diately adjoin,  and  of  which  they  will  form  a 
continuation  in  an  eastward  direction.  There 
* 
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will  be  two  new  theatres,  one  for  Anatomy,  to 
accommodate  500  pupils ; and  one  for  Medicine, 
to  seat  250.  There  will  be  a new  dissecting- 
room,  in  which  250  students  will  be  able  to 
practise  dissecting  at  one  time.  New  professors’ 
rooms  will  also  be  erected,  and  this  part  of  the 
work  is  to  be  commenced  nest  year.  The  old 
theatre  will  be  taken  down  in  a few  weeks* 


NEW  DOCKS  FOR  THE 
LONDON,  CHATHAM,  AND  DOVER 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
Company  are  about  to  enter  into  an  important 
undertaking  in  connexion  with  their  line  of 
railway.  The  directors  have  just  become  the 
purchasers  of  a large  area  of  land  on  the 
Medway,  at  Rochester.  The  site  is  said  to 
be  a space  of  nearly  100  acres.  Upon  a por- 
tion of  this  land  the  company  contemplate  the 
construction  of  extensive  docks  and  wharfs  for 
shipping  purposes,  whereby  they  propose  to  add 
materially  to  the  traffic  of  the  railway  by  in- 
ward and  outward  cargoes  shipped  at  Rochester. 
The  erection  of  large  warehouses  forms  a part  of 
the  project,  and  also  a spacious  new  station  some- 
where about  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Rochester. 
The  docks  will  be  in  direct  connexion  with  the 
company’s  main  line. 


inscription.  Messrs.  Morrison  & Mason,  the 
builders,  presented  an  ivory  mallet,  mounted 
with  gold ; and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  the  architect, 

presented  a gold  plumb-level. 

Some  additional  particulars  of  the  building, 
together  with  view  and  plans,  will  be  found  in 
our  volume  for  last  year  (pp.  1118,  1121). 


THE  WIDENING  OF  GRAY’S-INN-ROAD. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  about 
to  commence  the  works  in  connexion  with  the 
widening  of  Gray’s-inn-road,  which,  although 
one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  as  regards 
vehicular  traffic  between  Holborn  and  the  north, 
is  at  its  southern  extremity  yet  one  of  the 
narrowest  and  most  inconvenient  arteries  in  the 
metropolis.  The  opening  out  of  the  road  will 
take  place  on  the  east  side,  and  will  extend  from 
the  corner  of  Holborn  to  the  new  Holborn  Town- 
hall,  which  has  just  been  erected  at  the  angle 
of  Clerken well-road,  which  forms  part  of  the 
new  thoroughfare  leading  from  Oxford-street  to 
Shoreditch.  The  first  portion  of  the  materials 
of  the  houses  required  to  be  removed  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  improvement  are  to  be  sold  in  a 
few  days.  They  consist  of  two  houses  and  shops 
having  a frontage  to  Holborn  of  more  than 
20  ft.  in  width,  thus  admitting  of  Gray’s-inn- 
road  being  widened  to  that  extent,  together 
with  the  materials  of  about  twenty  other  houses 
and  shops  in  the  last-named  thoroughfare  run- 
ning northwards.  The  materials  of  the  remain- 
ing property,  extending  to  the  new  town-hall, 
will  be  Bold  as  the  leases  run  out. 


SCHLOSS  TRAU’SNICHTS,  LANDSHUT. 

The  castle  or  palace  called  “ Trau’snichts  at 
Landshut,  from  the  German  words  “ Trau  es 
nicht,”  “trust  it  not,”  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  buildings  of  its  class  in  Germany. 
It  was  probably  originally  built  as  a castle,  but 
although  situated  on  a very  lofty  hill,  it  gained 
such  an  unenviable  notoriety  from  the  fact  that 
whenever  besieged  it  was  invariably  captured 
by  the  assailing  party,  that  the  advice  “ Trau  es 
nicht  ” absolutely  became  its  name,  and  it  must 
have  been  given  up  as  a fortress  as  early  as  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
from  that  time  it  became  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  before  they  removed  their 
capital  from  Landshut  to  Munich. 

Castle  Trau’snichts  is  a large  irregular  build- 
ing enclosing  two  courts,  and  is  of  every  con- 
ceivable date.  The  principal  tower  shown  in 
our  illustration  in  itself  probably  contains  work 
of  three  distinct  dates,  viz.,  the  thirteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  con- 
structed of  brick  covered  with  plaster ; the  walls 
are  of  an  immense  thickness.  The  parapet  at 
the  top  is  painted  with  the  oblique  chequers 
peculiar  to  the  Bavarian  arms,  and  remains  of 
decorative  painting  may  be  traced  upon  other 
parts  of  the  plaster. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  remarkably 
interesting,  especially  the  chapel,  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  examples  of  German 
sculpture  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  to  be  found  anywhere.  We  intend 
giving  an  illustration  of  this  remarkable  chapel 
in  a future  number. 

The  stoves  in  some  of  the  apartments  are 
remarkably  fine,  several  of  them  dating  from 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
All  the  principal  apartments  are  painted  in 
fresco  by  Peter  de  Witte  (or  Candido),  a 
Bavarian  artist  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Although  rather  coarse,  and  now  in 
a sad  state  of  decay,  these  decorations  are 
effective,  and  the  arabesques  well  designed. 

The  castle  is  no  longer  used  as  a residence, 
but  is  still  kept  in  fairly  good  order,  and  is  the 
receptacle  for  official  documents  and  records. 


necessary  funds  having  been  provided  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Lady  Augusta  Noel.  ,4 
The  architects  employed  were, — for  the  chan- 
cel, Mr.  Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ; and  for  the  rest  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester. 


HOUSE  OF  THE  FOREST  OF  GLEN  TANA, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 


NEW  TOWN-HALL  FOR  PAISLEY. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Town-hall 
for  Paisley  was  laid  on  the  22nd  ult.  by  Mrs. 
Clark,  of  Gateside,  mother  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
A.  Clark,  who  bequeathed  20,0001.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  the  building.  It  seems  that 
after  purchasing  the  site,  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  Abbey,  it  was  found  that  the  sum  remain- 
ing in  hand  would  be  insufficient  for  the  erection 
of  an  adequate  building ; but,  with  commend- 
able generosity  and  public  spirit,  the  Messrs. 
Clark,  of  the  Anchor  Thread  Works  (brothers  of 
the  deceased  donor),  offered  to  defray  the  addi- 
tional cost.  The  total  outlay  will  be  between 
40,0001.  and  50,000 i.  The  buildings  will  con- 
sist of  a large  hall  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  block,  130  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  and  afford- 
ing accommodation  for  about  2,000  persons, — 
1,200  on  the  ground-floor,  400  in  the  balcony, 
and  400  in  the  upper  gallery.  There  will  also  be 
a lesser  hall,  53  ft.  by  30  ft.,  calculated  to  seat 
about  300  persons.  In  addition  to  these,  by  the 
special  direction  of  the  deceased  donor,  there 
will  be  a public  reading-room,  smoke-room,  &c. 
The  main  front  and  entrance  to  the  new  hall  are 
in  Abbey-close,  and  immediately  facing  the  Abbey 
Church  grounds.  The  contractors  forthe  building 
are  Messrs.  Morrison  & Mason,  Glasgow.  When 
completed,  which  is  expected  to  be  in  about 
two  years’  time,  the  hall  will  be  formally  handed 
over  to  the  magistrates  and  Town  Council  for 
the  use  of  the  town.  The  hall  will  have  a large 
tower,  with  clock  and  peal  of  bells. 

On  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  Provost  Mackean, 
on  behalf  of  the  Town  Council,  presented  Mrs. 
Clark  with  a gold  trowel,  bearing  a suitable 


* In  excavating  for  the  foundations,  two  large  stone 
coffins  were  discovered.  One  of  them  was  preserved  with- 
out breakage,  and  has  been  placed  in  a permanent  position 
on  the  landing  leading  to  the  museum. 


BROOKE  CHURCH,  RUTLAND. 

The  Brooke  valley,  though  little  visited,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  localities  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  and  the  church,  though  not 
large,  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments.  A 
wide  extent  of  grass-covered  mounds  on  the 
prettily- wooded  margin  of  the  “ brook  ” marks 
the  site  of  the  only  conventual  establishment 
the  county  ever  possessed,  the  Augustine 
Priory  of  St.  Mary,  at  Brooke,  and  a beautiful 
Elizabethan  gatehouse  remains  a memorial  of  a 
once  magnificent  mansion,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  monastery  soon  after  the  dissolution.  It 
was  the  work  of  Sir  Andrew  Noel,  whose  taste 
in  architecture  (hereditary  in  the  noble  family 
of  which  he  was  the  head)  is  evinced  in  this 
and  other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  a second  mansion  at  a short  distance 
from  Brooke.  The  older  portion  of  the  church, — 
the  tower,  nave,  arcade,  and  south  door  and 
doorway,  are  of  the  Transition  period,  and  are 
believed  to  be  contemporary  with,  if  they  did 
not  form  a part  of,  the  earliest  conventual 
buildings.  The  more  recent  portions  are  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  and  contemporary  with  the 
work  of  Sir  Andrew  Noel,  at  the  Priory.  The 
church  was  at  this  period  remodelled,  on  a plan 
not  uncommon  in  churches  of  the  period  in  the 
locality,  the  double  nave  and  double  chancel, 
and  fitted  with  oak  pewing  and  screens  of  great 
beauty,  the  “ communion  pews  ” of  the  chancel 
shown  in  our  illustration,  being  of  especial 
interest. 

Amongst  other  curious  remains  in  the  church 
are  a tapestry  altar-cloth,  a log-chest,  and  some 
fine  locks  and  other  ironwork. 

The  work  of  restoration,  which  was  urgently 
needed,  the  church  having  fallen  into  dangerous 
dilapidation,  has  been  caried  out  under  the  per- 


This  charming  glen  has  history  dating  so- 
far  back  as  A.D.  800.  Christianity  was  in 
the  eleventh  century  introduced  into  this  part 
of  Scotland  by  Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm 
Ceanmore.  The  calendar  of  Scottish  saints 
shows  that  the  lands  of  Glen  Tana  were 
given  to  St.  Lesmo  as  hermitage.  Tradition 
still  points  out  where  he  chose  his  cell,  and 
on  this  picturesque  spot  there  has  always  been  1 
a sequence  of  buildings  suited  to  the  varying 
habits  of  the  times. 

In  later  years  an  important  addition  to  the. 
then  farm-house  was  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Southesk,  who  had  taken  a lease  of  the  shoot- 1 
ings.  When  the  noble  owner  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly  married  the  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  W. 
Cunliffe  Brooks,  M.P.,  the  lease  was  made  over; 
to  that  gentleman,  and  then,  under  the  super-i 
intendence  of  Mr.  George  Truefitt,  architect,  of 
Bloomsbury  - square,  London,  additions  were: 
made  which  have  perfected  this  residence  in 
a very  complete  manner,  the  whole  of  the; 
buildings  Been  in  our  engravings  being  his’ 
work,  except  the  one  gable  at  the  extreme  left' 
hand.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Warrack  & 
Daniel,  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  clerk  of  worksi 
works  was  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Camden  - street,! 
London. 

The  engraving  shows  the  south-east  view? 
the  principal  front  is  to  the  west,  where  therei 
is  the  entrance  verandah  of  unhewn  pine  stems! 
It  overlooks  one  of  the  lawns,  with  its  back-i 
ground  of  firs  (showing  glimpses  of  blue  hills 
through  their  branches).  Over  the  entrance  ie 
the  hospitable  motto,  “ patet  janua  cor  magis.’1! 
The  drawing-room,  30  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.,  and 
14  ft.  high,  opens  into  the  billiard-room,  30  ft. 
by  22  ft.  high  (neither  of  these  appears  in  ouk 
view),  out  of  which  last,  passing  through  an 
ante-room,  one  comes  to  the  ball-room.  Thie1 
fine  apartment,  to  the  left  of  the  tower  in  thel 
view,  measures  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  exclusive  of  thei 
large  bay  window  and  a recess  for  a bronze 
figure  of  Cassandra  from  the  French  Exhibition) 
The  roof  is  an  open  one  of  pitch  pine,  thei 
cusped  principals  rising  from  polished  granite 
pillars  from  Birsmoor.  The  windows  of  this, 
room  are  somewhat  remarkable,  being  of  orna-': 
mental  tinted  glass,  with  a large  square  in  each 
of  plate  glass  with  bevelled  edges.  Out  of  thci 
ball-room  is  an  American  bowling-alley,  90  ft) 
by  30  ft.,  and  over  this  eight  bachelors’  bedo 
rooms,  with  bath-room  and  hot  and  cold  waten 
to  each  bedroom.  The  tower  leading  to  these 
rooms,  and  as  the  gillies’  entrance  to  the  ball) 
room  on  state  occasions,  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  Glen  Tana,  built  like  the 
rest  of  the  house,  all  of  grey  granite  from  the 
forest. 

The  principal  bed-rooms  do  not  show  in  the 
engraving,  except  Mr.  Brooks’s,  which  iB  the 
one  to  the  left  with  the  projecting  window  anu 
pointed  roof. 

Besides  the  house,  Mr.  Brooks  has,  with  Mr 
Truefitt’s  aid,  ereoted  most  complete  stablingi 
kennels,  deer  larders,  lodges,  dairy,  houses  fo 
the  keepers,  bridges,  and  almost  everything 
that  he  could  want  or  think  of,  including  th> 
charming  little  church  of  St.  Lesmo, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  “ old  laird’s  house,”  a” 
it  was  called  ; and  here,  on  the  5th  of  Novembenl 
a few  days  before  this  number  appears,  Mi 
Brooks  will  have  been  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Col.  Davidson,  and  great  rejoicingii 
will  have  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  ini 
eluding  a grand  ball  at  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  t 
at  Aboyne  Castle,  on  the  eventful  evening,  an 
bonfires  that  night  on  all  the  surrounding  hills.i 


A Literary  Memorial. — The  little  house  03 
the  banks  of  the  New  River  at  Colebrook-rovi 
Islington,  long  inhabited  by  Charles  Lamb  ani 
his  Bister,  has  been  neatly  renovated  by  its  pre 
sent  occupier.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Buttem 
field,  the  district  registrar,  a gentleman  of  literal? 
tastes  and  acquirements,  Mr.  Webb,  the  weL 

known  manufacturer  of  artificial  mineral  wateri 

sonal  direction  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gerard  Noel,  I has  had  the  word  “ Elia  inscribed  on  the 
M.P.,  H.  M.’s  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  of  the  cottage. 


Nov.  8,  1879.] 
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ON  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  SCIENCE  CAN 
! EFFECT  IN  OUR  TRADES  AND  IN  THE 

CONDITION  OF  OUR  WORKMEN. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

I Tiie  inaugural  lecture  of  this  Institute  was 
Jdelivered  by  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton  on  Satur- 
day evening  last,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Cowper- 
street  Middle  Class  School,  Finsbury.  The  hall, 
jwhich  is  capable  of  seating  2,000  persons,  was 
Iwell  filled,  and  the  lecture,  which  was  illustrated 
by  a number  of  interesting  experiments,  was 
[evidently  much  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
We  give  the  salient  points  of  it. 

Professor  Ayrton  commenced  by  saying, 
Trade  is  bad,  horribly  bad  ! The  causes  of  this 
(depression,  which  meets  us  on  every  side,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  ascertain, — inability  to  compete 


with  the  foreigner  in  the  production  of  what 
■England  consumes,  combined  with  inability  to 
i trade  economically  in  his  own  markets.  We  can- 
not, for  example,  now  grow  corn  or  rear  cattle  as 
: economically  as  we  can  get  them  from  America; 
so  that  while  our  land  produces  ten  million 
quarters  of  wheat  a year,  we  import  as  much  as 
thirteen  millions,  whereas  thirty  years  ago  we 
grew  fourteen  millions  (more,  in  fact,  than  at 
present),  and  imported  only  four  million  quarters 
per  annum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans 
;an  manufacture  machinery  cheaper  than  we  can 
jell  it  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  highimport 
luty  of  about  30  per  cent.  We  might  say  that 
■his  state  of  things  arose  from  their  having  on 
<he  other  side  of  the  Atlantio  vast  pasture-lands, 
i good  climate,  and  Protection;  while  we  are 
: cramped  for  room,  inundated  with  rain,  and 
i luxuriate  in  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade.  It  is 
lot,  however,  only  the  demand  abroad  for 
Snglish  commodities  that  we  see  slowly  dying 
iway,  but  we  find  that  evenin  our  own  oountry  we 

.re beinggradually  undersold  in  those  productions 

I vhich  depend  not  on  pasture-lands,  not  on  climate, 
("ut  on  the  use  of  labour-saving  machinery, — the 
i esult  of  human  ingenuity.  Our  disappointment 
liu  witnessing  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
oreign  market  for  our  manufactures  may  pos- 
ibly  be  alleviated  by  our  belief  that  the  example 
i ire  are  setting  of  perfect  freedom  in  trade  will 
e ultimately  for  the  world’s  good.  But  no  ray 
f consolation  can  cheer  the  remembrance  that 
ur  Coventry  ribbon  trade,  that  once  famous  indus- 
ry  created  by  ourselves,  has  well-nigh  departed 

0 Switzerland,  in  company  with  the  silk-weaving 
udustry  of  Lyons  and  Spitalfields.  The  Clerken- 
vell  mechauic  sees  with  no  feeling  of  national 
iride  the  American  machine  - made  watches 
ressing  on  his  heels  in  the  march  of  time, 
liven  our  trade  in  the  bending  of  umbrella  and 
tick  handles  is  rapidly  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
nd  several  of  our  chemical  industries  are  being 
i.bsorbed  by  the  Continent.  And  what  about 
hose  devices,  those  Yankee  notions,  as  we  call 
hem,  in  which  machinery  replaces  the  old 
umbersome  and  uneconomical  hand  labour, — 
he  sewing-machine,  the  type-writer,  for  clear 
nd  rapid  correspondence,  the  electric  pen,  for 
nperseding  lithography,  duplex  and  quadruplex 

' y8tems  of  telegraphy,  for  multiplying  the 
arrying  capacity  of  a telegraph  line,  and  that 
upstrument  for  dispensing  even  with  messengers, 
he  telephone  ? Why,  not  only  do  these  come 
d us  now  from  America,  but  it  was  in  that 
ountry  that  they  all  sprang  into  existence,  with 
lanv  brothers  and  sisters  like  themselves.  I 
ball,  no  doubt,  be  answered  that  it  was  to  that 
ountry  that  they  all  owed  their  birth  because 
.merican  labour  is  so  dear,  and,  consequently, 
irae  means  must  be  found  to  economise  it. 
ou  might  imagine  from  this  there  was  in 
.merica  a national  evil, — dear  labour, — and 
aat  machinery  had  to  be  devised  to  overcome 
s ill  effects.  But  do  high  wages  necessarily 
lean  large  selling  price  of  manufactured  goods  ? 
That  foreman  in  this  room,  wishing  to  turn  out 
rticles  well  and  cheaply,  would  prefer  employ- 
's an  ignorant  Indian  labourer  at,  say,  2d.  a 
ay  wages,  instead  of  au  English  meohanic, 
ith  his  knowledge  of  tools,  at  6s.  a day  ? So, 

1 the  same  way,  a highly-paid  American  work- 
lan  may,  with  his  most  ingenious  labour- 
living  machinery,  undersell  the  English  in 
ieir  own  market.  One  of  the  things,  there- 
>re,  which  England  requires,  in  order  to 
igain  her  old  commercial  supremacy,  is  smaller 
)st  of  production  of  manufactured  articles,  a 
mdition  of  things  which,  I think  you  see,  is  not 
* all  incompatible  with  higher  wages.  In  my 
ritish  Association  lecture  to  the  workmen  at 
leffield,  this  year,  I have  experimentally  shown 
>w  au  enormous  economy  can  bo  effected  in 


the  consumption  of  coal,  and,  consequently,  in 
the  cost  of  generating  power,  and  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  metals,  as  well  as  in  the  expense  of 
warming  and  lighting  your  buildings,  by  the 
employment  of  very  large  steam-engines  and  of 
natural  sources  of  power,  such  as  streams  and 
waterfalls,  and  by  conveying,  through  the 
agency  of  electricity,  this  power  to  the  distant 
places  where  it  is  required  to  be  used.  For 
water-power,  if  sufficiently  far  away  from  a 
town,  is  often  worth  little  or  nothing,  since  the 
cost  of  conveying  the  work  done  on  the  spot 
over  the  hilly  country  to  the  markets  more  than 
compensates  for  the  economy  of  using  water  in- 
stead of  steam  ; but  the  waterfall,  if  utilised  for 
transmitting  power  into  the  towns  by  electric 
currents,  becomes  much  more  economical  than 
burning  coal.  Again,  as  I explained  to  my 
audience,  work  done  by  distributed  power  from 
a very  large  steam-engine,  would  be  much 
cheaper  than  using  a number  of  small  steam- 
engines  if  only  the  power  could  be  distributed 
without  the  great  waste  which  always  accom- 
panies the  friction  of  shafting,  leather  belts, 
tooth-wheels,  &c.  Now,  if,  by  means  of  what  is 
oalled  a dynamo-electric  machine,  we  convert 
the  work  done  by  the  one  large  steam-engine 
into  electricity  on  the  spot,  and  convey,  by  means 
of  wires,  this  electric  current  to  different  points, 
and  there,  with  dynamo  - machines  worked 
backwards,  we  reconvert  it  into  motive  power, 
then  the  loss  of  energy  by  friction,  &c.,  can 
with  the  special  form  of  working  I explained, 
be  reduced  to  something  like  30  per  cent. 
At  Sheffield  it  was  the  economy  of  utilising  the 
present  wasted  natural  sources  of  power  that 
exist  in  our  mountain  streams  that  I urged  on 
my  large  audience  ; to-night  it  is  the  utilisation 
of  even  a still  more  important  dormant  natural 
source  of  power, — man’s  brain, — that  demands 
our  close  attention.  It  must  sometimes  have 
puzzled  you  why  a successful  professional  man, 
one  who  has  no  manual  skill,  no  strength  of 
limb,  earns  by  his  work  so  much  money,  and, 
what  is  higher,  so  much  fame.  It  must  some- 
times have  struok  you  as,  at  the  very  least, 
rather  hard  that  while  you  are  toiling  from 
morning  to  night,  day  after  day,  to  gain  only 
enough  to  live  on,  another,  by  the  mere  efforts  of 
his  thoughts,  amasses  a fortune.  But  you,  no 
doubt,  regard  it  as  quite  fair  that  a skilled 
mechanic  should  receive  higher  wages  than  a 
navvy.  For  you  say  that,  although  he  has  eyes 
and  arms  like  yourself,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  still  you  can  use  your 
powers  with  a skill  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
Now,  just  as  he  has  muscular  strength,  which, 
when  cultivated,  means  wealth  to  himself  and 
his  country,  so  you  have  brain  power,  which 
only  requires  education  to  fit  it  to  do  useful 
work.  But  you  will  say,  am  I not  forgetting 
that  you  have  all  been  to  school,  and  have 
received  an  education  at  least  as  good  as  is 
given  in  the  Board  schools  ? Consider,  however, 
what  is  taught  in  these  schools,  where  masses 
have  to  be  educated.  Is  there  time  to  teach 
reflection,  to  foster  the  reasoning  power?  Is 
there  that  training  given  you  which  should  make 
you  unwilling  to  follow  any  special  routine 
method  in  your  trade,  unless  you  are  convinced 
it  cannot  be  improved  on  ? And  can  you  expect 
it  to  be  otherwise,  when  the  boys  and  girls 
leave  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, — when  the 
main  object  of  the  teacher,  who  is  paid  by 
results,  is  to  cram  the  young  until  they  are 
heavy  enough  to  drop  through  the  examining 
machine, — when  occasionally  the  teaching  is 
necessarily  confined  to  the  three  R’s  solely 
because  the  Government  inspector  finds  that 
other  subjects  are, — well,  a little  beyond  his 
limited  attainments  ? Again,  what  is  the  feel- 
ing boys  and  girls  have  at  the  National  schools  ? 
If  they  succeed  in  their  lessons,  they  look  for- 
ward to  becoming  pupil-teachers ; but  if  prizes 
do  not  fall  to  their  share,  they  feel  that  teaching 
is  not  for  them,  and  fall  back  on  a trade  ; but 
how  very  few,  if  any,  ever  look  to  their  studies 
as  a means  of  making  them  eduoated  workmen, 
instead  of  mere  copying- machines ! The  con- 
sequence is  that,  when  a lad  is  first  apprenticed, 
he  is  merely  an  errand-boy,  or  fag,  being  fit,  in 
fact,  for  little  else.  Subsequently,  he  is  posted 
in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  manufactory, 
his  instructor  being  a man  under  whom  he 
works ; but  this  man,  having  his  own  work  to 
attend  to,  has  not  time  to  teach,  and,  even  were 
it  not  so,  he  could  only  show  the  boy  the  manual 
operations.  When  the  piece  of  work  on  which 
the  apprentice  has  been  engaged  is  finished,  it 
has  to  pass  the  foreman  of  the  department, — 
generally  a man  who,  through  honesty,  sobriety, 


and  manipulative  skill,  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  workmen,  and  whose  education  has  been 
of  a character  similar  to  that  of  those  around 
him.  The  foreman’s  duties,  of  course,  leave  him 
no  time, — even  if  he  were  competent, — to  give 
instruction,  and  thus  the  lad  goes  on,  probably 
working,  quite  mechanically,  at  only  one  small 
branch  of  his  trade.  In  time,  he  becomes  a 
journeyman;  he  may  become  a foreman,  to  govern 
others.  Thus,  the  “ rule  of  thumb," — i.e.,  each 
man  working  as  his  shopmates  do, — proceeds, 
and  thus  ignorance  of  principle  has  been  carried 
on  from  one  generation  to  another.  And  things 
go  on  remaining  very  much  as  they  are,  merely 
because  we  have  never  seen  them  otherwise.  The 
man  or  woman,  then,  instead  of  becoming  an 
agent  far  above  any  machine, — in  that  there 
Bhould  be  the  possession  of  the  reasoning  power, 
which  is  a quality  of  no  machine, — frequently 
finds  him  or  herself,  mentally,  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  Babbage’s  calculating  engine ; bodily, 
quite  unable  to  work  with  the  accuracy 
and  speed  of,  say,  an  automatic  lathe  for  turning 
gun-stocks ; and,  from  having  a knowledge  of 
only  one  narrow  department  of  one  restricted 
industry,  is  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  fluctua- 
tion of  trade  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  But 
do  not  let  it,  for  a moment,  be  thought  that  I 
am  regretting  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  or 
am,  in  the  least,  blaming  the  necessary  course 
taken  by  the  School  Boards,  since  nobody  is 
more  alive  than  they  are  themselves  to  the  in- 
completeness of  the  present  education  of  the 
English  artisan.  That  may  be  seen  from  this 
year’s  report  of  the  Educational  Endowments 
Committee,  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  the 
City  parochial  charities  shall  be  employed  for 
the  establishment  of  technical  schools,  to  be 
attended  by  boys  and  girls  for  the  two  years 
after  leaving  the  existing  schools ; that  is,  during 
their  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years.  It  is  not 
necessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
suggested  curriculum  of  such  technical  schools, 
beyond  saying  that  it  appears  to  be  complete. 
It  ought  to  be  tolerably  clear  to  every  man  that 
it  is  important  for  him  to  have  a good  know- 
ledge of  the  fundamental  principles  that  govern 
the  processes  employed  in  his  own  trade.  For 
example,  when  it  is  remembered  what  great 
mechanical  differences  are  produced  in  iron  by 
the  admixture  of  even  small  quantities  of  carbon 
and  by  varying  the  temperature  of  hardening 
and  annealing,  the  steel  manufacturer  will  see 
at  once  the  importance  of  the  study  of  chemistry 
to  him.  Many  of  us  believe  that  steel  is  far 
better  for  our  bridges  than  iron,  but  the  fact 
that  such  very  slight  differences  in  the  chemical 
composition  and  the  mode  of  cooling  change  so 
marvellously  the  mechanical  strength,  without 
materially  altering  the  weight  or  the  general 
external  appearance  of  the  material,  renders 
any  system  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  com- 
pleted girders  a difficult  problem ; and  bo, 
while  on  the  one  hand  we  are  still  chary  of 
using  steel  for  bridge  purposes,  on  the  other 
hand  the  chief  manufacturers  and  chemists 
are  closely  turning  their  attention  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  producing  steel  in  large  quan- 
tities of  identically  the  same  chemical  and 
mechanical  quality  throughout.  But  something 
more  than  mere  special  knowledge  is  of  impor- 
tance to  each  man,  for  the  object  of  education  is 
to  develop  the  mental  powers  ; the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  I regard  as  of  but  quite  a secon- 
dary importance.  Let  a man  but  acquire  the 
art  of  learning  one  subject  properly,  and  the 
groundwork  of  his  education  is  to  a great  extent 
completed,  since  he  will  naturally  afterwards 
be  always  seeking  for  knowledge  from  books, 
from  teachers,  from  nature,  in  all  those  branches 
which,  at  any  time,  may  be  of  importance  to 
him.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  a correct 
notion  of  the  real  aim  of  education  should  be 
impressed  on  you  to-night,  when  we  are  here  to 
inaugurate  the  commencement  of  that  wide 
scheme  of  teohnical  education  which  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  have,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, generously  seen  fit  now  to  enter  on.  In 
the  future  we  hope  to  have  special  classes 
for  a variety  of  technical  subjects,  and  we 
shall  look  to  you,  guided  by  your  own  wants, 
to  choose  for  us,  to  a great  extent,  what 
those  BubjectB  shall  be;  but,  just  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  must  be  contented  with  only  a few 
branches  of  technical  education.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, run  away  with  the  mistaken  notion  that, 
because  I commence  my  first  course  of  lectures 
on  Monday  next,  in  this  building,  on  “ Some  of 
the  Practical  Applications  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,”  therefore,  if  you  are  a watch- 
maker, or  if  you  are  a boiler-fitter,  or  if  you  are 
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a coach-builder,  you  can  have  no  concern  -with 
■what  -will  be  taught.  Do  not  say,  “ I shall 
never  put  up  an  electric  bell  ! And,  as  for 
electric  lights,  why,  in  these  hard  times,  I 
have  hardly  money  enough  to  pay  for  tallow 
candles ! ” If  I were  merely  going  to  ex- 
plain to  you  how  an  electrio  bell  was  made, 
and  how  it  could  be  fitted  up  in  the  cheapest 
and,  commercially,  best  way ; or  if,  again, 
in  my  lectures  after  Christmas  on  “ The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics,  as  exem- 
plified in  our  Clocks  and  Watches,”  I were  merely 
going  to  tell  you  of  mere  dodgey  ways  of 
making  cheaper  watches,  you  might  well  say,  if 
your  particular  trade  were  not  concerned, 

“ That’s  no  good  to  me,”  and  stay  away.  But 
when  I tell  you  that,  from  the  wide  range  of 
technical  physical  subjects  from  which  the 
choice  had  to  be  made,  electricity  was  selected 
to  start  with  because  it  was  a subject  that  had 
been  so  prominently  before  you  of  late,  and  the 
mechanical  science  of  watches  has  been  adver- 
tised to  follow  it  because  a watch  is  a machine 
you  nearly  all  of  you  possess,  and  can,  therefore, 
examine  for  yourselves;  and  when  I assure  you 
that  the  fundamental  truths  that  will  be  eluci- 
dated by  experiments  from  these  branches  of 
inquiry  will  be  of  no  less  importance  in  the 
advancement  of  carpentry,  printing,  and  turn- 
ing, than  for  improvements  in  electro-plating, 
watchmaking,  and  the  allied  trades,  you  will  see 
that  coming  to  these  lectures  is  a duty  which 
you  owe  to  yourselves  and  to  your  country,  and 
you  will  conclude,  I hope,  very  many  of  you, 
that  “ Since  the  City  is  generous  enough  to  offer 
its  money  to  help  my  education,  I have  ambi- 
tion enough  to  come  and  learn.”  Magneto- 
electricity, as  you  no  doubt  all  know, 
was  discovered  by  Faraday,  and  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  examples  of  the  importance  of  study- 
ing elementary  principles.  Faraday  was  not  a 
Btudent  at  a university,  spending  money  and 
time  in  learning  the  conventional  accomplish- 
ments of  a gentleman,  but  he  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith  who  had,  by  hard  work,  to  earn  his 
own  living.  Faraday  knew  that  motion  could 
produce  electricity  with  the  ordinary  glass 
eleotrical  machine,  and  that  the  electricity  so 
produced  could,  in  its  turn,  set  up  motion,  as 
in  the  pith-ball  telegraph  worked  by  Sir  Francis 
Ronalds.  He  knew  that  difference  of  tempera- 
ture could  produce  an  electric  current,  and  the 
electric  current  could  in  its  turn  produce  heat, 
or  difference  of  temperature.  Consequently 
Faraday  felt  sure  that,  since  an  electric  cur- 
rent can  produce  a magnet,  a magnet  must,  in 
some  way,  be  able  to  create  an  electric  current. 
But  his  attempts  were  baffled  time  after  time  ; 
failure,  failure  only,  was  the  result ; yet  buoyed 
up  with  hope,  still  persevering  with  that  dogged 
earnestness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  an 
Englishman,  he  at  length  arrived  at  this  all- 
important,  discovery, — to  produce  a current 
with  magnet  it  is  no  use  placing  the  magnet 
this  way  or  that  way  relatively  to  the 
coil,  but  you  must  have  motion  of  the 
one  relatively  to  the  other.  When  Fara- 
day first  made  this  discovery  in  1831,  I 
have  no  doubt  many  people  thought  it  a very 
pretty  scientific  experiment,  but  not  likely  to 
be  of  any  practical  use.  Yet  to  what  a host  of 
practical  purposes  has  it  been  applied  during 
the  last  forty  years ! We  now  see  that  the 
invention  of  the  galvanic  battery,  such  as  we 
are  using  for  producing  the  electric  light  in  this 
hall,  is  beginning  to  sink  in  importance  before 
magneto-electric  induction ; for  how  do  we  get 
those  strong  currents  to  produce  the  electric 
lights  of  the  present  day  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, Waterloo  Bridge,  or  nearer  still,  in 
Aldersgate  Station  ? By  magneto-electric  in- 
duction. How  do  we  get  these  sparks  with  this 
Ruhmkoff’s  coil,  which  enables  us  to  imitate 
lightning  on  a small  scale,  and  so  to  devise  by 
experiment  lightning-protectors  for  our  tele- 
graph lines  ? By  magneto-electric  induction. 
We  might  go  on  multiplying  indefinitely 
examples  to  prove  that  a general  knowledge  of 
elementary  principles  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance co  every  man,  whatever  be  his  trade. 
George  Stephenson,  but  a coal-miner,  and  yet 
the  practical  inventor  of  the  present  locomotive 
engine,  understood  that  fully.  No  Institute  for 
the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education  was 
founded  for  him;  no  City  companies  lent  him  a 
helping  hand  ; and  yet  he  set  himself  to  study 
the  principles  of  mechanics  when  he  had  only  j ust 
succeeded,  with  great  difficulty,  from  his  absence 
of  leisure  and  instruction,  in  teaching  himself  to 
read  and  write,  as  he  sat  by  the  engine  fire.  The 
account  of  hi3  experiments  to  discover  a form  of 


miner’s  safety-lamp  is  a living  exemplification 
of  the  rule  attributed  to  Bacon,  but,  in  reality, 
given  long  before  by  the  painter  Leonardo  da 
Vinci : — 11  Begin  with  observations,  go  on  with 
experiments,  and,  supported  by  both,  try  to  find 
a law  and  a cause.”  Starting  with  his  own 
idea  that,  in  order  to  prevent  fire-damp  explod- 
ing, it  was  necessary  that  the  gas  should  pass 
through  the  lamp  at  a certain  velocity,  Stephen- 
son arrived,  after  many  experiments,  at  the  all- 
important  result,  discovered  quite  independently 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  wire-gauze,  if  the 
meshes  are  of  sufficient  fineness,  cuts  a mass 
of  gas  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  can 
be  ignited  without  the  other  catching  fire  or 
exploding.  And,  realising  so  fully  as  he  did 
the  advantages  of  education,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  strained  every  nerve  to  have 
his  son  Robert  well  taught,  and  even  sent  him 
to  the  Edinburgh  University,  where,  in  Bix 
months,  he  is  Fa  d to  have  acquired  as  much 
knowledge  as  takes  mauy  ordinary  students 
three  years  to  learn.  Aud  why  to  Edinburgh 
Uuiversity,  and  not  to  some  nearer  English  col- 
lege  ? Because,  at  that  time,  there  was  no 
institution  where  the  means  of  a man  like 
George  Stephenson,  only  one  step  removed  in 
position  from  that  of  an  ordinary  miner,  could 
obtain  even  a decent  scientific  education.  And 
what  has  been  the  result  of  this  cheap  and 
general  Scotch  education  spread  over  many 
years  ? Why,  that  we  now  see  so  many  posts 
at  home  and  abroad  held  by  Scotchmen,  just  as 
we  find  a considerable  portion  of  the  more 
important  positions  in  our  manufactories  occu- 
pied by  young  Germans,  solely  on  account  of 
the  scientific  training  they  have  received.  What 
were  the  feelings  Professor  Bell  had  when  in 
England  ? He  wrote  to  America : — 

“ If  you  want  to  know  why  inventors  are  more  numerous 
in  America  than  they  are  in  England,  come  and  live  for 
six  months  in  England.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  it  is  to 
be  brimful  of  ideas,  and  yet  to  be  unable  to  have  them 
executed,  come  to  Eugtand.  Masters,  instead  of  en- 
couraging inveution,  do  all  they  can  to  put  a stop  to  it,  by 
charging  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  experimental 
work,  avowedly  because  they  do  not  want  such  kind  of 
work, — because  it  gives,  they  say,  more  trouble  than  it  is 
worth." 

And  much  more  of  the  same  nature.  Now, 
granted,  if  you  like,  that  this  is  much  exagge- 
rated ; granted,  even  if  you  wish,  that  it  arose 
from  national  prejudice;  still,  we  must  remember 
that  Bell  himself  was  an  Englishman,  and  the 
inventor  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  instru- 
ments of  modern  times.  Also  we  must  not 
forget  that  George  Stephenson’s  attempt  to 
survey  the  route  for  the  Liverpool  and  Lanca- 
shire Railway  led  to  his  being  frequently  stoned 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  property,  who  have 
since  most  largely  benefited  from  his  work;  aud 
that  Sir  Francis  Konalds’s  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  the  English  Admiralty,  in  1816,  describing 
the  electric  telegraph  that  Sir  Francis  has  con- 
structed, and  successfully  worked,  led  to  an 
answer  splendidly  calculated  to  foster  invention, 
viz. : — 

“ Mr.  Barrow  presents  bis  compliments  to  Mr.  Ronalds, 
and  acquaints  him,  with  reference  to  his  note  of  the  3rd 
instant,  that  telegraphs  of  any  kind  are  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  that  no  other  than  the  one  now  in  use"  [the 
semaphore]  “will  be  adopted.” 

If  England  is,  then,  so  lamentably  deficient  in 
technical  education,  how  is  it  that  English 
engineers,  English  workmen,  have  hitherto  been 
considered  first  in  the  world  ? Because  we 
started  earliest  in  the  race ; because  we  had  au 
abundant  supply  of  coal  and  iron ; and,  lastly, 
because  we  had  indomitable  energy ; but  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  some  years  ago,  asked  this 
question,  and  the  present  depression  in  trade 
leads  me  to  ask  it  again  now  : — 

“ Do  you  sincerely  think  that  the  country  can  continue 
in  a career  of  prosperity,  when  she  is  the  only  leading 
State  in  Europe  that  is  neglecting  the  higher  education  of 
the  workiug  classes,  and  of  those  men  above  them  whose 
duty  it  is  to  superintend  their  labour?  It  is  a truth  inca- 
pable of  being  gainsaid,  that  science  must  be  joined  to 
practice  in  the  advancing  competition  of  the  world,  in 
order  that  a nation  may  retain  the  strength  an  energy  of 
manhood;  for  States,  like  individuals,  fall  into  decre- 
pitude and  decay." 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  been  answered  ; answered 
sooner,  and  in  a more  decided  manner,  than 
even  he  could  have  feared  ; and  that  reply  is, 
No  ! our  country  has,  indeed,  not  continued  io 
its  former  state  of  prosperity.  Years  ago 
France,  Germany,  and,  above  all,  Switzerland, 
set  themselves  the  same  question,  but  instead 
>f  waiting,  like  ourselves,  for  time  to  give  the 
sad  response,  they  foresaw  it,  and,  by  fostering 
technical  education,  have  absorbed  into  their 
countries  some  of  the  industries  of  the  world. 
The  city  and  canton  of  Zurioh,  having  once 
grasped  that  their  system  of  national  education 


was  defective  in  modern  practical  science,  vied 
with  each  other  in  providing  funds  for  the  com- 
plete equipment  and  support  of  a technical  uni- 
versity. They  did  not,  as  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
tells  us,  ask  themselves  “ What  is  the  smallest 
and  least  costly  scale  on  which  we  can  begin  to 
make  good  a few  technical  deficiencies?”  but; 
they  asked  themselves  that  other  question, 
“ What  is  there  in  the  science,  the  philosophy, 
the  learning,  the  art,  and  the  practical  skill  of 
modern  times,  which  can  be  learned  and  taught, ! 
bub  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  provision 
already  made  for  teaching  to  our  students  in 
the  universities  of  our  land  ?”  And  yet  another  : 
nation,  small  and  apart  from  the  world,  a people, 
like  the  Swiss,  dwelling  in  a mountainous) 
country,  and  like  them,  too,  dearly  loving  their  i 
pine-clad  hills — the  Japanese — have  set  us  an 
example  that  our  ambition  should  lead  us  to 
emulate.  Much  have  we  heard  of  Japanese  art, 
much  have  we  seen  of  Japanese  lacquer,  t 
Japanese  fans;  but  only  a few  of  u*  are  t 
acquainted  with  the  Japanese  modern  technical 
education.  Ten  years  ago  a feudal  country,  i 
tyrannised  over  by  barons,  with  power  of  life 
and  death  in  their  hands,  distracted  by  the 
conflict  between  the  rightful  sovereign  and 
their  hereditary  military  usurper,  that  nation 
whom  we  regarded  as  barbarous,  that  nation 
of  whose  manners  we  were  comparatively: 
ignorant,  whose  very  modes  of  thought  are  so 
different  from  our  own  that  we  can  hardly  be 
said  to  understand  them  new, — that  people  had 
but  three  years  emerged  from  a state  almost  of 
slavery,  when  up  grew,  in  its  very  midst,  a 
technical  college,  with  a staff  of  carefully-chosen  i 
English  pi’ofessors,  with  its  laboratories,  its ; 
class-rooms,  museums,  libraries,  and  workshops,  [ 
costing  Japan, — a poor  country,  be  it  remem- 1 
bered, — at  least  12.000L  a year  to  support,  and 
many  thousands  to  build.  And  to  enter  and 
study  at  this  college  neither  money,  nor  posi-i 
tion,  nor  any  qualification  is  necessary,  buti 
ability  and  desire  to  study  ; so  that  working  at 
the  lathe,  or  conning  over  their  books  in  the 
class-room,  or  experimenting  in  the  laboratory, i 
may  now  be  seen,  side  by  side,  the  young  noblel 
and  the  young  artisan.  An  example  to  emulate,  I 
did  I say  ? The  City  companies  have  given  us 
the  opportunity ; let  us  show  that  we  appreciate  i 
it.  They  do  not  propose  merely  to  teach  each, 
man  his  trade  or  business,  for  that  he  can  beste 
learn  in  the  workshop  or  counting-house;  non 
have  they  any  idea  of  merely  grounding  you  in 
elementary  arithmetic,  since  that  you  can  learni 
at  school ; they  do  not  start  by  building  hand-a 
some  edifices,  although  they  have  already  sub-: 
scribed  many  thousands  for  erecting  in  Londonl 
a large  central  technical  college;  but  what  theyi 
have  done  is  henceforth  to  put  on  one  side  more' 
than  15,0001.  a year  of  their  own  money  to  givei 
you  from  now  that  education  which  will  enablel 
you  to  commence  doing  what  George  Stephen-i 
son,  in  these  words,  half  a century  ago,  urgeda 
on  you: — “Learn  for  yourselves,  think  for: 
yourselves,  make  yourselves  masters  of  prin-r 
ciples,  persevere,  be  industrious,  and  then  therei 
will  be  no  fear  for  you.” 

The  chairman,  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.^. 
said  that  before  formally  asking  the  audience  tee 
thank  Professor  Ayrton  for  his  able  and  in- 
structive lecture,  he  wished  to  make  a fevd 
observations  on  the  objects  which  the  City  anct 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  had  in  view.  The'] 
promoters  of  that  Institute  had  for  a long  timti 
past  earnestly  desired  to  see  some  improvement) 
in  the  technical  education  of  English  workmenu 
They  had  seen  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
dying  out  as  mechanical  appliances  had  been 
substituted  for  hand-labour,  and  they  had  fel 
that  there  was  no  adequate  provision  being 
made  in  this  country  to  enable  a workman  tm 
follow  intelligently  the  principles  which  shoukc 
guide  him  in  the  performance  of  bis  work' 
Hitherto  the  traditions  of  the  workshop  hai 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  from  oni 
generation  to  another,  and  the  workman  of  tof 
day  had  grown  up  knowing  little  more  than  tbi 
workmen  in  the  same  craft  a century  ago.  But! 
notwithstanding,  we  in  this  country  got  on  fon 
many  years  better  than  our  Continental  neigh 
hours,  but  not  because  we  were  in  the  righr 
course,  but  because  other  nations  were  perhapl 
pursuing  a worse  course  than  we  were.  It  wa 
said,  by  Englishmen,  in  going  through  the  Exbt. 
bition  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  “ What  is  then 
excelling  that  which  England  shows? 
regard  to  most  things  that  ooast  was  justified 
but  with  regard  to  some  other  things  Englisij 
self-sufficiency  received  a rude  Bhock  in  tha 
Exhibition.  Nevertheless,  we  went  on  trusting 
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n ourselves.  We  were  the  pioneers  of  railway 
xnlingineering.  Men  like  George  Stephenson,  we 
laid,  received  no  education  in  technical  schools, 
ind  it  was  no  doubt  true  that  the  enormous 
lltrides  which  had  been  made  in  engineering  in 
Sngland  had  been  made  by  men  who  were  com- 
Mjelled  to  be  engineers  because  “ they  had  got 
;b  in  them  and  it  was  bound  to  come  out 
ii|if  them.”  It  was  nob  the  function  of  tech- 
aical  education  to  teach  a man  his  trade  ; it 
nerely  sought  to  instruct  him  in  the  principles 
vhich  underlay  it, — to  give  him,  in  fact,  a better 
iox  of  tools  to  work  with.  A sculptor  could  not 
ie  made  by  giving  a man  good  tools,  nor  a 
lainter  by  giving  another  man  a box  of  paints, 
i.lthough,  of  course,  the  sculptor  could  not  work 
without  tools,  nor  the  painter  without  colours. 
H scientific  and  technical  teaching  must  be 
ODjoined  to  careful  observation  and  diligent 
Dnractice.  Forty-seven  years  ago  he  (the  chair- 
nan)  became  an  apprentice  and  wore  a paper 
ap  and  fustian  jacket,  and  he  was  quite  Bure 
hat  whatever  the  amount  of  scientific  teaching 
fhich  our  workmen  received,  they  must  not 
ispense  with  the  paper  cap  and  fustian  jacket, 
'he  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  desired 
. ;d  do,  unostentatiously,  a great  deal  of  good  in 
d iromoting  technical  education  as  far  as  their 
ueans  would  allow.  They  did  not  propose  to 
stablish  model  workshops,  because  they  believed 
bat,  as  a rule,  such  establishments,  whether  on 
he  Continent  or  elsewhere,  were  mistakes,  and 
•'ere  really  unnecessary  as  aids  to  instruction, 
xcept,  perhaps,  in  weaving  and  one  or  two  other 
idustries.  The  central  institution,  when  earned 
i ito  effect,  would  be  a costly  undertaking,  and 
f rould  require  to  be  administered  with  great 
ire  and  discrimination.  The  main  object  of 
xch  central  institution  would  be  to  further 
lucate  those  persons  who  had  received  instruc- 
on  in  the  local  technical  classes,  such  as  wei’e 
len  being  inaugurated;  tq  educate  and  train 
eibachers  to  take  chai’ge  of  such  local  classes ; 

ad  to  give  technical  instruction  to  foremen, 
1 iianagers,  and  principals.  That  was  a serious 
udertaking,  and  it  was,  of  course,  eminently 
esirable  that  it  should  not  be  brought  forwai'd 
n an  immature  condition,  seeing  that  it  would 
a a costly  affair,  and  mistakes  might  involve 
ie  loss  of  a great  deal  of  money.  But  while 
lose  upon  whom  devolved  the  development  of 
• lie  scheme  were  carefully  considering  and  ma- 
>;ixring  its  details,  and  collecting  funds  for  the 
■v  idowment  of  the  central  institution,  they 
i 3sired  to  make  a beginning  by  the  formation  of 
cal  classes  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
hey  had  no  desire  to  compete, — on  the  contrary, 
ley  shrank  from  competition, — with  those 
adies  which  were  already  in  existence  with 
ruilar  objects  in  view,  and  to  two  of  them, — 
ing’s  College  and  University  College, — the 
iromoters  of  the  Institute  had  resolved  to  render 
xsistance  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  gi’ants 
inwards  the  cost  of  machinery  they  had  in  ope- 
ition.  Again,  they  had  taken  over  from  the 
society  of  Arts, — that  useful  nursery-ground  of 
nil)  many  good  movements, — the  Technological 
ixaminations  which  that  body  had  instituted, 
id  he  (Mr.  Bramwell)  as  chairman  of  the 
cecutive  committee,  had  recently  had  the 
easure  of  signing  one  hundred  certificates  of 
lerit  granted  to  persons  who  had  come  forward 
. those  examinations.  In  conclusion,  the  chair- 
an  asked  the  audience  to  thank  the  lecturer  of 
ie  evening,  and  this  they  did  most  heartily, 
rofessor  Ayrton  saying  a few  words  inaoknow- 
dgment. 


WATER  IN  EDINBURGH. 

At  a joint  meeting  of  the  Finance  and 
orks  Committes  of  Edinburgh  and  Dis- 
ict  Water  Trust  held  on  the  8th  ult.,  Sir 
tmes  Falshaw,  it  is  reported,  submitted  a 
atement,  so  far  as  completed,  showing  the 
nrliamentary  estimate  and  the  actual  cost  of 
-ch  particular  portion  of  the  new  Moorfoot 
aterworks.  The  expenditure  in  some  instances 
as,  it  seems,  slightly  within  the  estimates  ; 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  the  outlay 
r land  required  and  some  other  matters,  the 
timates  were  considerably  exceeded,  the  in- 
ease on  land  alone  being  something  like 
',0001.  This  item  of  expenditure,  it  was 
tinted  out,  was  one  over  which  the  trustees 
id  no  control,  seeing  the  sums  paid  for  land 
3re  fixed  by  arbitration.  The  total  excess  of 
tlay  over  estimated  expenditure,  so  far  as 
rived  at,  is  fully  60,0001. ; but  that  amount,  it 
as  explained,  includes  Parliamentary  expenses, 
irehase  of  piping,  &c.,  not  mentioned  in  the 


estimates.  Some  90,0001.,  it  was  represented, 
would  be  required  immediately  in  connexion 
with  the  works  in  hand  and  the  construction  of 
the  Rosebery  reservoir,  while  4,0001.  or  5.0001. 
a year  would  be  needed  for  tne  extension  of  the 
town  and  district  piping.  It  was  (the  Scotsman 
believes)  agreed,  after  some  discussion,  to  re- 
oommend  the  Trust,  to  give  the  law  agent  in- 
structions to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a 
Bill,  to  be  promoted  in  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, authorising  the  Trust  to  borrow  an  addi- 
tional  sum  of  200,0001. 


THE  NAMELE3S  MONUMENT. 

Down  beside  the  old  church  chancel, 

In  a curious  recess, 

Nearly  hid  behind  the  pewing, 

Lies  in  sculptured  stateliness 
A knight’s  effigy,  whose  title 
No  living  soul  can  guess. 

Some  brave  warrior  of  past  ages, 

And  a famous  man,  no  doubt, 

Must  he  be,  above  whose  relics 
This  memorial  lies  carved  out. 

•Yet  no  motto  or  inscription, 

Graven  brass  or  herald  sign, 

Indicates  his  rank  and  prowess, 

Or  the  kinship  of  his  line. 

Of  a stern  impassive  aspect, 

Martial  mien  and  stalwart  mould, 

His  marble  counterfeit  imports 
A dauntless  man  and  bold  ; 

A man  who,  while  he  lived  on  earth, 
Brook’d  not  to  be  controll’d. 

In  a closely-woven  hauberk 

Of  chain-mail  his  limbs  are  cased, 

Hangs  his  pointed  shield  beside  him ; 

’Neath  his  head  the  helm  is  placed, 
Which  of  yoi’e  with  ladies’  favours 
Has  in  tourneys  oft  been  graced. 

At  his  feet  a hound  lies  coucliant, 

Emblem  of  fidelity ; 

And  his  knee  is  bent,  denoting 
That  he  was,  or  else  would  be, 

Like  his  peers,  a soldier-pilgrim 
Of  the  Cross, — beyond  the  sea.# 
Slanting  like  a bar  above  him 

Rests  the  two-edged  sword  he  holds, 

And  his  l’ichly-broider’d  surcoat 
Garments  him  in  graceful  folds. 
Sometimes  through  the  painted  windows 
By  the  sun’s  bright  glances  shed, 

Beamy  spleudours  gild  his  armour, 

O'er  his  face  warm  tinges  spread  ; 
Seems  he  more  like  one  reposing 
Than  an  image  of  the  dead. 

Norman  lord  of  many  a manor, 

Here  perchance  his  oastle  halls 
Knew  him  as  the  proud  oppressor 
Of  rebellious  Saxon  thi-alls  ; 

Perhaps  he  built  this  ohurch  ordaining 
For  his  sepulchre  its  walls. 

Was  he,  think  you,  some  Crusader, 

Who  defied  the  Paynim  host, 

When  the  lion-hearted  Richard, — 

Still  Old  England’s  valiant  boast, — 
Leagued  with  France,  invaded  Syria, 
Conquering  first  the  Cyprian  coast  ? 

Or  might  he,  outliving  Richard, 

Have  succumb’d  with  harness  on 
In  less  chivalrous  emprises 
Of  the  despicable  John  ? 

Ah  ! we  know  not.  With  the  barons 
On  the  field  at  Runnemede 
He  may  else  have  urged  the  tyrant 
Our  great  charter  to  concede ; 

And  notwithstanding  base  aggression 
In  the  following  civil  strife, 

As  a sacrifice  to  freedom 

Have  resign’d  rank,  lands,  and  life. 

Who  can  tell  ? A generous  impulse 
Bids  us  his  deserts  assume, 

And  in  reverent  contemplation 
His  quench’d  memory  relume, 

Though  the  shadows  of  six  hundred  years 
O’erspread  his  nameless  tomb.  j 

John  Cotton. 

* Knights  who  had  fought  as  Crusaders,  or  who  were 
under  a vow  to  do  so,  were  usually  represented,  in  the 
recumbent  monuments  of  the  time,  with  the  legs  inclined 
crosswise,  the  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword.  When 
the  sword  was  quite  sheathed  it  was  indicative  of  the  pil- 
grimage having  been  performed  ; when  grasped  and  partly 
drawn,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  an  armed  pilgrimage  was 
about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  original  of  the  effigy.— J.  C. 


CANONS  OF  SANITARY  WORK. 

Amongst  the  papers  read  at  the  Croydon 
Sanitary  Congress  was  one  by  Dr.  Alfred  Car- 
penter on  “ The  First  Principles  of  Sanitary 
Work.”  We  print  the  concluding  portion  of  it, 
which  should  interest  many  of  our  readers : — 

The  basis  upon  which  preventive  medicine 
stands  as  a science  is  that  of  the  particulate 
nature  of  contagia.  It  is  the  first  canon  law. 
There  are  several  ways  by  means  of  which  the 
natural  order  schizesporete  may  make  itself  felt, 
viz.,  by  the  air,  the  water,  the  earth,  or  the  food. 
The  contamination  of  the  air  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  dwelling-houses  both  above  and 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  must  be  counter- 
acted. The  contamination  is  effected  in  two 
ways, — 1,  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  decay 
which  ai’e  always  going  on  in  organic  nature ; 
and  2,  by  the  aggregation  of  living  creatures. 
The  higher  the  animal  life  is  in  the  scile  of 
creation  the  more  injurious  is  the  excreta  of 
such  animals,  and  that  of  man  most  of  all.  The 
remedy  for  these  evils  is  ventilation ; anything 
which  impedes  it  is  contrary  to  sanitary  law. 
Motion  is  the  second  most  important  fact,  and 
is  the  second  law  of  sanitary  work.  Motion  of 
both  air  and  water  is  a principal  law  of  sanitary 
work.  Stagnant  air  in  the  house-drains  of  this 
town  produced  more  or  less  evil  in  almost  every 
house  in  the  place  until  our  local  senators  were 
convinced  of  the  evil.  It  was  in  Croydon  that 
the  law  for  ventilating  sewers  was  first  put  into 
operation  by  a local  authority.  But  the  local 
authority  were  then  in  advance  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  and  although  the  command 
was  issued  the  work  was  not  generally  done 
until  much  more  proof  of  its  necessity  was 
afforded.  Now  the  ventilation  of  the  sewer  and 
of  the  house-drain  is  required  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  general  as  it  should 
be.  Those  openings  into  sewers  were  at  first 
called  stink-pipes,  and  were  sometimes  taken 
away  because  they  gave  evidence  that  the  law 
of  motion  was  not  complied  with.  The  foul 
smell  which  came  out  showed  that  the  sewer 
was  a sewer  of  deposit,  that  it  contained  stag- 
nant sewage ; and  the  neighbour,  like  the 
ostrich  of  the  desert,  who  when  danger  threatens 
hides  its  head,  takes  away  the  safety-valve 
and  tries  to  smother  up  the  evidence  which 
the  stink-pipe  gives  out,  and  sends  it  into 
somebody’s  house,  instead  of  insisting  upon  the 
removal  of  the  foul  sewage  from  the  sewer.  No 
smell  will  ever  arise  from  a properly-con- 
structed sewer,  and  if  there  be  such  smell,  it  is 
conclusive  proof  that  there  is  deposit  either  in 
that  sewer  or  in  some  other  in  close  commu- 
nication with  it,  or  in  the  soil  around  it.  No 
stagnation,  either  of  air  or  sewage,  should  be 
possible  in  any  sewer.  Assuming  that  sewers 
are  necessities  in  a thickly-peopled  neighbour- 
hood, they  must  not  be  allowed  to  ventilate  into 
houses  ; and  now  a third  law  comes  into  opera- 
ration,  viz.,  that  it  shall  not  be  possible  for  air 
to  pass  direotly  from  a sewer  into  any  house 
until  it  has  been  diluted  by  pure  air,  and  has 
had  time  to  have  its  albuminoid  matters 
oxidised.  There  must  not  be  any  communica- 
tion directly  between  the  sewer  and  the  interior 
of  the  house.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any 
departure  from  this  law,  and  it  should  never 
be  allowed  in  practice.  There  is  another 
danger  which  arises  from  sewers  if  they  are 
not  constructed  of  impervious  materials ; brick 
sewers  are  open  to  great  objection  when 
they  pass  through  pervious  soil  ia  close 
proximity  to  houses.  Unless  they  are  very  freely 
and  efficiently  ventilated,  they  contaminate  the 
air  of  the  subsoil  of  a town  until  it  becomes  a 
perfect  hotbed  of  mischief.  This  is  a frequent 
cause  for  the  continuance  of  enthetic  disease  in 
districts  in  which  the  water-line  rises  and  falls 
at  distinct  intervals.  The  way  in  which  gases 
travel  long  distances  underground  is  sometimes 
shown  by  the  distance  which  coal-gas  some- 
times travels  when  a fracture  has  taken  place 
in  a gas-main.  Sewer-gases,  which  only  form 
in  badly-consti’ucted  sewers,  are  just  as  pene- 
trating. The  products  of  decomposition 
find  their  way  through  the  bricks  into  the 
soil,  and  then  into  the  foundation  of  the 
houses.  There  are  some  houses  in  this 
town  which  are  built  over  sewers,  and  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  dangerous  to  the  occu- 
pants. The  builders  of  such  houses  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  noti'y  the  fact  to  every  incoming 
tenant.  Ventilation  should  be  provided  in  every 
case  in  which  a trap  has  been  fixed,  otherwise 
stagnation  must  arise.  This  is  another  funda- 
mental law.  The  next  law  is  that  sewage  must 
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be  utilised.  It  must  be  conveyed  as  soon  as  it 
is  formed  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
human  beings.  Disease  is  found  to  flourish 
most  luxuriantly  in  sewage  which  is  about  to 
undergo  putrefaction,  but  in  which  putrefaction 
is  not  actually  established.  The  safety,  as  far 
as  it  is  safe,  of  the  old-fashioned  cesspool  out  of 
doors  arises  from  the  fact  that  putrefaction  is 
rapidly  set  up ; but  in  the  cesspool  germs  of 
mischief  may  find  their  way  into  wells  and  water- 
courses, and  may  do  much  harm.  No  sanitary 
authority  ought  on  any  pretence  to  allow  a cess- 
pool to  exist  within  its  jurisdiction.  If  there 
are  no  sewers,  and  I contend  that  they  are  not 
necessaries  in  a thinly-peopled  district,  excreta 
should  be  reserved  in  some  utensil  in  contact 
with  earth  or  some  other  deodoriser  able  to 
arrest  the  changes  which  otherwise  must  take 
place,  and  before  the  power  of  change  can 
re-assert  itself  the  material  should  be  taken 
away  and  utilised  in  the  ground.  . . . Sewage 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  town  by 
water-carriage  must  be  applied  at  once  to  the 
land  by  means  of  surface-irrigation.  This 
subject  has  been  repeatedly  mooted  at  con- 
gresses, and  by  inquiries  made  by  Royal 
Commissioners  and  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  the  general  conclusion 
which  has  always  been  arrived  at  by  un- 
biassed witnesses  has  been  similar  to  that  which 
was  agreed  to  at  the  first  sanitary  congress 
ever  held  in  this  kingdom.  In  October,  1866, 
the  leamington  Sewage  Congress,  after  a long 
discussion  in  a large  assembly  of  scientific  and 
practical  men,  agreed  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— “That  the  system  of  irrigation,  when 
carried  out  in  a scientific  manner,  removes  the 
difficulty  which  now  arises  from  the  present 
noxious  plan  of  polluting  the  rivers  of  England.” 
A rider  was  added,  which  caused  it  to  be 
unanimously  accepted,  viz. : — “ But  that  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  other  systems  may 
be  applicable.”  Thirteen  years  have  passed 
away  since  that  time,  and  I am  still  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  the  truth  of  the  following 
conclusions  : — 1.  That  sewers  are  necessities  for 
crowded  populations.  2.  That  having  sewers, 
they  are  silent  highways  along  which  human 
excreta  may  be  safely  and  efficiently  removed 
by  water-carriage.  3.  That  sewer-gases  and 
smells  from  decomposing  Bewage  are  not 
necessities  of  the  system.  4.  That,  if  sewage 
be  judiciously  applied  to  land,  the  spread  of 
enthetic  disease  by  its  means  becomes  an  im- 
possibility. 5.  That  after  a proper  application 
by  surface-irrigation,  the  effluent  water  may  be 
safely  discharged  into  the  nearest  water-course. 
6.  That  the  application  of  sewage  to  land  must 
be  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  otherwise 
failure,  first  financially,  and  then  by  producing 
nuisance,  will  arise.  7.  That  a local  board  is 
the  worst  possible  body  to  have  the  management 
of  a sewage  farm.  The  management  requires 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  several  sciences, — 
with  agriculture,  with  sale  and  baiter,  and  an 
immediate  personal  command  of  capital ; with- 
out these  powers  it  cannot  become  a financial 
success.  The  manager  of  a sewage  farm  must 
be  an  autocrat,  and  not  be  liable  to  those  attacks 
which  are  certain  to  be  the  lot  of  active  members 
in  a popularly-elected  local  board.  The  eighth 
conclusion  which  I have  arrived  at  is,  that  a 
local  authority,  in  providing  for  the  utilisation 
of  sewage  by  irrigation,  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  difference  in  value  between  the  price  of 
the  land  and  its  ordinary  agricultural  worth. 
One  penny  in  the  pound  on  each  rate,  or  at 
the  most  3d.  for  the  year,  ought  to  be  amply 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  money  sunk  in  unex- 
hausted improvements.  The  ninth  conclusion 
that  I have  come  to  is,  that  although  sewage  should 
be  conveyed  to  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
rainfall  should  go  to  rivers.  It  is  a wrong  thing 
to  conduct  rainfall  into  sewers,  as  by  this  means 
a sewage  farm  is  swamped  with  unnecessary 
water.  Not  that  storm  water  from  the  streets 
of  London  should  be  sent  into  the  Thames,  or 
the  washings  of  thickly-peopled  cities  at  once 
into  the  water-way,  buc  ordinary  surface  water 
should  be  Btrictiy  excluded,  and  when  possible, 
the  rain-water  from  house-roofs  should  go  into 
the  water-courses.  This  is  a good  reason  for 
excluding  sewers  from  thinly-peopled  districts  ; 
ordinary  sewers  will  only  drain  the  subsoil, 
empty  the  water-courses,  and  dry  up  the  smaller 
sources  of  our  rivers,  and  produce  as  much  evil 
in  the  subsoil  as  cesspools  now  do.  They  are 
serious  blunders,  too  often  perpetrated  for  the 
personal  benefit  of  private  individuals.  The 
sixth  great  law  of  sanitary  work  is  for  sewer 
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and  water  services  to  be  decidedly  separated,  so 
that  no  interchange  of  either  water  or  gases 
should  be  possible.  Sewage  soon  decomposes 
iron,  and  if  water-pipes  are  allowed  to  lie  in 
sewers,  and  to  occupy  portions  of  cesspits  on 
the  roadside,  or  to  be  in  communication  at  those 
points  at  which  water  is  delivered  into  a house 
and  slops  and  sewage  removed,  there  can  be  no 
real  safety  for  the  people.  I am  sometimes 
astounded  when  I hear  men  who  put  them- 
selves forward  as  sanitary  authorities  utterly 
ignore  this  fundamental  law.  The  seventh  law 
is  that  the  individual  house  is  the  unit  of  sani- 
tary work,  that  it  is  in  each  house  and  it  is  with 
each  individual  that  the  first  action  must  be 
taken  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  germs  of 
disease  to  grow  and  produce  their  kind.  But 
all  these  canon  laws  have  their  foundation  upon 
the  particulate  nature  of  contagia,  and  it  is  by 
bearing  this  one  fact  in  mind  that  sanitary  work 
can  produce  sufficient  fruit  to  be  successful. 


“COMPETITIONS”  AND  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
members  of  the  Institute : — 

“ As  the  season  is  approaching  when  our  Institute  will 
again  meet  for  its  sessional  deliberations,  I intend  at  an 
opportune  moment  (if  I can  rely  upon  the  support  of  the 
‘ Fellows  ’ generally)  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  subject  of  1 Competitions,'  with  a view  to  some 
practical  steps  being  taken  to  minimise  the  evils  arising 
from  the  competition  sj’stem  as  at  present  practised. 

Believing  that  the  Institute  is  the  only  body  that  can 
with  any  hope  of  success  deal  with  this  subject,  I venture 
to  hope  that  the  time  may  have  arrived  when  the  ‘ Fellows  ’ 
(about  350  in  number),  as  the  elders  of  the  Institute,  will 
by  some  dignified  act  take  the  initiative,  and  determine 
from  some  given  date  to  refrain  from  engagiug  in  any  open 
competition  (or  in  any  limited  competition  where  a sub- 
stantial honorarium  is  not  offered  to  each  competitor),  and 
will  make  it  incumbent  on  every  ‘ Fellow  ’ hereafter 
elected  to  sign  a declaration  that  he  will  not  engage  in  any 
open  competition. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a course  of  action 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  discontinuance  altogether  of 
the  ‘competition  system,'  as  committees  would  hesitate 
before  advertising  for  designs  if  they  felt  sure  that  not  a 
single  1 Fellow  ’ of  the  Institute  would  respond  to  such  an 
appeal,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  Associates  and  the  Members  of  other  Architectural 
Bocieties  would  cheerlully  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
‘ Fellows.’ 

One  ef  the  arguments  (and  it  is  a powerful  one)  at  pre- 
sent used  by  those  who  engage  in  competitions,  to  justify 
their  action,  is  that  the  ‘ Fellows  ’ of  ti>e  Institute  have 
not  hitherto  discouraged  the  system,  but  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  are  still 
found  ready  to  engage  in  any  competition  of  importance. 

Open  competition  must  be  a serious  loss  to  the  profes- 
sion as  a body,  as  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  few 
bui'dmgs  of  any  importance  are  now  erected  without  some 
architect  being  professionally  employed,  and  consequent'y 
the  whole  expense  of  competition  drawings  and  the  time 
expended  upon  them  is  so  much  money  absolutely  thrown 
away,  less  the  premiums  (which  are  generally  small)  that 
may  be  paid  to  the  successful  competitors  ; and  while  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost 
of  competition  drawings,  it  can  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  very  serious  sums  must  have  been  lost  in  the  several 
large  competitions  that  have  recently  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  profession. 

Small  competitions  are  even  more  prejudicial  to  the 
well-being  of  the  profession,  because  the  number  ol  com- 
petitors is  often  very  numerous  and  the  premiums  small, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  payment  of  the  premiums  is  the 
end  of  the  matter.  I may,  as  an  instance  of  this,  mention 
the  Addiscombe-road  Church  competition,  when  seventy- 
five  competitors  responded  to  the  iuvitation,  and  the  work 
was  never  carried  out,  the  premium  of  fifty  guineas  being 
the  only  remuneration  paid. 

Assuming  the  modest  sum  of  10L  as  the  average  cost  of 
each  set  of  designs  (and  it  would  probably  be  three  times 
that  amount  in  many  cases),  the  loss  to  the  profession  on 
this  competition  alone  amounted  to  70uL,  and  such  in- 
stances are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  church  competi- 
tions. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  amount  annually 
lost  by  the  profession  through  the  competition  system  must 
be  very  large. 

The  total  abolition  of  competitions  would,  I believe,  do 
at  least  three  things  for  the  profession : — 

1.  Increase  its  dignity. 

2.  Materially  improve  the  financial  resources  of  its 
members. 

3.  Materially  benefit  the  position  and  increase  the 
remuneration  paid  to  the  architectural  assistants  in  our 
offices. 

I may  at  some  future  time  place  before  you  some  impor- 
tant statistics  relating  to  competitions ; and  in  the  mean- 
time I shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  favour  me  with 
any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  you  on  the  subject  to 
which  I have  directed  your  notice,  and  specially  inform  me 
whether,  in  competitions  where  you  have  been  successful 
in  gaining  the  first  premium,  the  works  have  been  carried 
into  execution  with  results  wholly  satisfactory  to  you,  or 
whether  the  reverse  has  been  the  case. 

I should  also  be  glad  to  know  that  you  sympathise  with 
and  would  support  the  movement  of  the  ‘ Fellows  ’ in  the 
action  I have  indicated,  that  I may  regulate  my  further 
action  accordingly. 

Thomas  Poeteb, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects." 

F.S.— It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
Institute  might  not  with  propriety  recognise  a commission 
of  6 per  cent,  instead  of  5 per  cent,  as  a proper  professional 
charge  for  “ Fellows  ” to  make  in  future  on  works  carried 
out  by  them. 
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FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

Sir, — I know  the  great  interest  you  take  in 
all  that  relates  to  concrete,  and  I am  obliged  to 
you  for  the  notice  you  have  so  kindly  given  of 
my  exhibits  at  the  Sanitary  Congress  at 
Croydon.  I should  like  to  make  the  object  of 
the  new  description  of  floor  there  shown  clear 
to  your  numerous  readers,  and  tell  them  the 
problem  I am  trying  to  solve. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a house  in  London, 
with  rooms  averaging  24  ft.  by  18  ft.,  to  be  let 
in  flats,  for  separate  occupation.  The  floors  are 
wanted  to  be  fireproof,  waterproof,  no  wood  to 
be  used  in  their  construction,  and  not  to  cost 
more  than  ordinary  wooden  joists,  with  floors  and 
lath  and  plaster  ceilings.  There  are  plenty  of 
schemes  already  in  use  for  fulfilling  all  the  con- 
ditions named  except  the  last,  and  I know  of  no 
system  by  which  incombustible  floors  can  be 
made  as  cheaply  as  ordinary  floors. 

Your  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  all 
the  systems  at  present  in  use  are  fouuded  on 
the  principle  that  wet  concrete  thrown  on  a 
core  sets  hard,  and  on  removal  of  the  core 
retains  its  position  and  forms  a single  slab  the 
size  of  the  room,  which  slab  is  sometimes 
strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  iron ; and  this 
I will  call  the  wet  system. 

Now,  I propose  to  do  away  with  the  core  and 
the  mess  and  slop,  with  the  fear  of  frost,  the 
delay  whilst  setting,  the  waste  of  materials  this 
system  necessitates,  and  to  bring  a floor  all 
ready  to  lay  down  on  the  job ; and  this  I will 
call  my  patent  dry  system. 

The  room  is  21  ft.  long,  and  I place  I-iron 
girders  of  the  ordinary  kind  across  it,  which 
divide  it  into  three  bays,  each  18  ft.  by  8 ft. ; 
then  joists,  6 in.  by  4 in.,  and  8 ft.  long  in  the 
clear,  are  filled  in  over  the  whole  floor,  18  inJ 
apart,  centre  to  centre.  The  tops  of  the  joists 
are  left  flush  with  the  top  edges  of  the  girders,! 
and  packed  up  from  the  bottom  flange,  so  as: 
not  to  let  the  girder  project  too  far  into  the 
room  below.  The  other  ends  of  the  joist  are 
built  into  the  wall.  The  joists  are  made  of  a 
mixture  of  clinker,  breeze,  and  cement,  ground 
together  in  a mill,  and  each  joist  has  three 
pieces  of  iron,  2 in.  wide  and  £ in.  thick,  inserted 
in  it  vertically  and  equi-distant.  The  scantling 
of  this  iron,  I know,  seems  very  small,  and  td 
those  who  have  not  Been  the  wonderful  addition 
to  the  strength  of  very  thin  pieces  of  iron  wher 
embedded  in  concrete  it  must  sound  absurd  tc 
talk  of  hoop-iron  on  edge, — for  that  is  all  it  is,—; 
carrying  heavy  weights ; but  concrete  builders 
know  it  will  do  so,  and  you  will  quite  see  1 
cannot  afford  to  throw  anything  away,  as  more 
than  enough  is  waste,  and  before  my  coat  is  enf 
out  my  cloth  will  be  all  gone. 

Well,  then,  these  joists  are  cast  in  mouldi 
fair  on  three  Rides,  rough  on  the  top  side,  anc 
moulded  on  the  two  lower  edges.  After  the} 
have  been  made  about  a month,  they  may  bp 
safely  sent  by  road  or  rail  to  any  part  of  th< 
kingdom. 

I have  made  scantlings  in  this  way  for  severa^ 
of  our  leading  architects,  and  Bent  them  witbou 
injury  to  their  various  works  for  lintels,  sillsi 
wiudow-mullions,  and  several  other  purposes- 
and  the  joists  made  in  this  way  I have  a? 
Croydon  were  carted  from  Stratford,  about, 
twelve  miles,  without  packing,  and  are  no 
injured. 

The  joists  being  put  in  their  position,  18  ire 
centre  to  centre,  the  3 ft.  by  2 ft.  slabs  are  lai< 
on  them.  Each  slab  covers  two  joists,  and  thi. 
joints  are  broken  by  beginning  each  alternat!i 
row  with  a half-slab.  The  slabs  are  1£  in*  thick 
of  the  same  composition  as  the  joists,  with  twi 
pieces  of  iron,  & in.  in  diameter,  crossing  then! 
diagonally.  They  are  made  in  iron  moulds: 
gauged  to  a thickness,  one  side  finished  red  foi 
the  upper  surface,  and  the  other  white  for  the 
ceiling,  and  are  bedded  on  the  joists  in  cement  i 

Before  the  slabs  which  come  over  the  I-gir- 
ders  are  bedded  down,  a wooden  box  is  suspendet 
under  the  girder  about  the  size  of  a beam,  am 
this  is  filled  in  with  concrete  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  beam  might  be  brought  on  the  grount 
embedded  in  concrete,  and  the  one  I have  a. 
Croydon  was  so  brought,  but  the  cost  of  liftinp 
is  much  more  than  the  trouble  of  filling  in.  1. 
the  work  is  done  in  winter,  the  filling-in  of  tb 
beam  might  be  deferred  until  the  spring,  as  tht 
floor  is  complete  without  it. 

My  exhibit  at  Croydon  consists  of  a bay,  10  fi 
long  by  6 ft.  wide,  with  a beam  dividing  it  a 
the  centre  into  two  bays,  each  8 ft.  by  6 ft  - 
each  bay  has  five  6 in.  by  4 in.  joists,  and  i 
1£  in.  floor  Blabs,  made  as  described. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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I The  cost  of  the  Blabs  is  6d.  per  foot  super., 
nd  the  cost  of  the  joists  Is.  per  foot  run.  This 
mrould  be  about  9d.  per  foot  super,  if  the  joists 
: jrere  2 ft.  apart,  which  would  be  close  enough 
l«or  ordinary  purposes;  but  the  cost  of  delivery, 
xing,  and  the  two  beams,  would  have  to  be 
dded,  which  would  bring  the  cost  of  the  floor 
io  about  Is.  3d.  per  foot  super. 
i An  ordinary  floor,  with  joists  and  lath-and- 
laster  ceiling,  would  cost  as  much,  or  a little 
lore,  so  that  we  have  here  a fireproof  floor  at 
be  same  cost  as  an  ordinary  combustible  one. 

; Some  might  object  to  the  joists  showing.  To 
I heet  this  objection,  I have  some  1 in.  slabs  with 
i screw  hole  cast  in  each  corner  to  screw  into 
lOflbe  concrete  joists,  and  finished  with  lime  and 
.land.  I have  done  ceilings  this  way,  and  this 
Mrould  add  about  6d.  per  foot  superficial  to  the 
iOst,  but  the  alternate  joist  and  long  ceiling- 
ianel  look  very  well,  and  I think  most  people 
H'ould  now  prefer  it  to  the  flat  ceiling. 

; The  red  floor  might  either  be  left  as  it  is,  or 
■rbvered  with  rugs,  kamptulicon,  or  carpet.  I 
ave  them  in  use  each  way,  and  they  all  look 
/ell.  A carpet  will  last  longer  on  this  floor  than 
a a wooden  floor,  aud  it  is  not  damp  or  cold  as 
ine  might  suppose. 

A suggestion  has  been  made  by  a London 
fi'Casurance  office  that  these  floors  would  do 
iiihpitally  for  granaries,  and  I have  offered  to 
iad  it  with  bags  of  corn  at  the  close  of  the 
fl  Iresent  exhibition,  which  will  be  November  the 

0 ith,  to  a breaking  weight.  As  there  are  two 
ays,  I propose  loading  the  other  with  gravel, 

i!  iad  then,  by  actual  experiment,  I shall  ascertain 

1 ne  weight  they  will  safely  carry;  of  course,  by  in- 
reasing  the  size  of  the  iron  core,  the  strength 
light  be  increased  to  any  amount,  but  the  best 
Ian  will  be,  to  save  needless  cost,  to  determine  the 

i!  eight  the  floor  has  to  carry,  and  allow  a margin 
" ir  contingencies.  Thus  a floor  whose  breaking 
eight  is  10  cwt.  to  the  superficial  foot,  might 
m3  loaded  safely  with  2\  cwt.  to  the  foot,  and 
.jj)  on. 

i This  communication  has  been  extended  much 
?yond  the  length  I intended  when  I commenced, 
it  1 want  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  your 
i:  cactical  readers,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  hear 
leir  opinions  on  the  matter,  and  any  questions 
I l.irly  put  I will  answer  with  great  pleasure. 

W.  H.  Lascellks. 


ENGLISH  ENCAMPMENTS. 

Sir, — These  are  yearly  decreasing  in  extent ; 
ime  of  them,  however,  are  complete.  The 
Mowing  I describe  from  personal  inspection. 

1.  In  Cornwall,  near  St.  Columb,  Andinas 
iastle,  two  miles  south-west  of  St.  Columb,  on 
high  hill;  and  in  Dorsetshire,  the  Dorchester 

tynphitheatre,  an  extensive  area,  where  the 
Jj’cecution  of  a woman  for  the  murder  of  her 
usband,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
i ecurred  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of 
fibectators.  In  this  county  those  camps  which 
have  seen  are  ancient.  No.  1.  Poundbury 
amp,  half  a mile  west  of  Dorchester,  an 
Tegular  parallelogram,  378  yards  long  and 
47  yards  broad.  According  to  Camden,  it  is  a 
•anish  relic,  for  the  Danes  besieged  Dorchester 
inder  King  Sweyn.  As  it  resembles  that  at 
mesbury,  Dr.  Stukeley  deemed  it  to  be  the 
ork  of  Vespasian. 

2.  Maiden  Castle  Camp,  one  mile  south-west 
n f Dorchester,  an  irregular  ellipsis,  surrounded 

y treble  ditches  and  ramparts.  The  extent  of 
ue  works  from  east  and  west  is  1,191  yards,  the 
rea  in  this  direction  760  yards,  from  north  to 
>uth  544  yards  in  extent  aud  275  in  width, 
lie  vicinal  way  from  Dorchester  to  Weymouth 
asses  near  the  east  side,  and  a way  connects 
ue  west  entrance  with  the  Via  Iceniana,  which 
aters  this  county  near  Woodgate,  and  may  be 
/aced  to  Badbury,  being  crossed  by  Grimes’s 
itch,  north-east,  near  Woodgate’s  Inn. 

3.  Eggerdon  Camp,  nearly  oval ; in  compass 
7£  acres,  on  Eggerdon  Hill,  whence  there  is  a 
.oman  road  to  Dorchester. 

4.  Badbury  Rings,  near  Wimborne,  a Saxon 
/ork,  according  to  Camden  and  Leland.  It  is 
iroular  in  form,  with  treble  ramparts  and 
litches,  the  circumference  of  the  outer  rampart 
eing  1,738  yards.  These  camps  are  engraved 
l Hutchins’s  “ Dorsetshire.” 

In  Cornwall  there  are  other  notable  camps 
nd  earthworks  which  are  described  and 
□graved  in  Borlase’s  “Antiquities,”  Lyson’s 
Mag.  Brit.,”vol.  iii.,  and  elsewhere.  These  relics 
lclude  the  little  Dinas,  in  St.  Anthony  in  Mene- 
ige,  about  500  yards  by  200;  the  Golden  Camp 


in  Probas ; Carvoisa,  one  mile  west  of  Gram- 
pound ; Yerdby  in  Stratton,  Blacketon  in 
Morval,  Castle  Ivynock,  near  Bodmin;  Kelly 
Rounds,  in  St.  Mabyn ; and  Warbston  Burrows, 
with  two  entrances,  and  a tumulus  within  the 
area,  eight  miles  from  Launceston.  Hoare’s 
“ Modern  Wiltshire,”  vol.  ii.,  contains  en- 
gravings, p.  88,  of  Battlesbury  and  Scratchbury 
Hill  camps,  near  Warminster.  At  p.  604,  vol.  vi., 
there  is  a plan  of  Old  Sarum,  1,400  yards  in  the 
circumference  of  its  oval  area,  with  eastern 
entrance.  The  ditch  round  the  central  castle 
is  310  yards  in  circumference.  At  p.  605, 
there  is  an  engraving  of  Old  Sarnm,  seen  from 
a distance  eastward.  These  views  are  those  in 
Hoare’s  “ Antient  Wiltshire.” 

Near  Banbury,  I have  inspected  several  camps 
described  in  Beesley’s  “ History  of  Banbury,” 
A.D.  1841.  These  include: — 1,  Madmarston 
camp,  near  an  ancient  road,  eastward,  and  the 
site  of  a town;  2,  Castle  Hill  and  Gredenton 
Hill,  British  camps  near  Brailes  ; 3,  Arberry 
Hill  and  llainsborough,  British  camps  east  of 
Banbury  ; 4,  Ilberry  camp ; 5,  Nadbury  camp, 
on  Edghill ; 6,  Tadmarton  British  camp,  between 
Banbury  and  Hooknorton. 

Crouch  Hill,  near  Banbury,  has  a small  circular 
entrenchment  around  its  snmmit,  which  is 
artificial.  The  construction  of  British  fortresses 
on  plans  combining  facile  communication  with 
security,  is  a reason  for  believing  that  the 
ancient  Britons  were  not  mere  barbarians.  This 
part  of  Oxon  comprised  the  north-east  district  of 
the  territory  of  the  Dobuni ; and  it  is  notable  for 
the  stone  relics  of  Rollright  stones,  and  the  ancient 
mansions  of  Compton  Wynyate,  Broughton 
Castle,  and  Wroxton  Abbey,  &c.  In  Hampshire 
the  camps  on  Old  Winchester  Hill,  near  Peters- 
field,  and  that  near  Winchester,  on  St.  Catha- 
rine Hill,  should  be  visited.  The  relics  of  the 
Bramdean  pavement  are  preserved  in  the  Win- 
chester Museum.  Danebury,  near  Nether- 
Wallop;  Norsbury  camp,  near  Wonston ; and 
Bury  Hill  camp,  near  Andover,  appear  also  in 
the  Ordnance  maps  of  Hants  as  extant. 

In  Morton’s  “ Northamptonshire,”  folio,  1714, 
which  contains  a folding  map  showing  the  roads 
then  extant,  these  camps  are  described,  viz.,  at 
Mill  Colton,  near  Barnewell ; at  Chester,  Clifford 
Hill ; at  Hunsborough,  near  Daventry  ; at  Guils- 
borough,  Arbury,  and  Castle  Dikes.  In  Ormerod’s 
“ Cheshire,”  vol.  ii.,  Kelsborough  and  Edisbury 
camps  are  engraved.  This  latter  camp  was 
constructed  by  Ethelfleda  A.D.  915,  when 
Chester  was  enlarged  by  Ethelred.  It  contains 
11  a.  3 r.  10  p.  stat.  measure ; and  is  250  yards 
broad  and  400  long.  The  ditch  is  10  yards 
wide,  and  the  ramparts  are  14  ft.  high. 

Thornbury  British  Camp  is  described  in  Dun- 
comb’s  “ Herefordshire,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  226-7,  being 
nearly  round,  and  containing  20  to  30  acres, 
with  two  entrances,  south-west  and  north-east. 
At  p.  173,  the  Roman  camp  of  Sutton  is 
described, — 30  acres,  single-ditched,  with  oppo- 
site entrances,  north  and  south.  It  is  four 
miles  north  of  Hereford.  The  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  which  I reached  easily  from  Malvern, 
is  engraved  in  King’s  “ Muuimenta  Antiqua,” 
vol.  i.,  with  a plan ; also  Old  Sarum  and  Badbury 
rings  are  engraved  in  it. 

The  “Antiquarian  Repertory,”  4to.  (1809), 
vol.  ii.,  p.  450,  contains  a plan  of  camps  and 
intrenchments  on  Cockfield  Fell, — 1777, — in 
Durham,  an  area  of  2 a.  2r.  34 p.,  surrounded  by 
a ditch.  Brewer,  in  the  introduction  to 
“ Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,”  8vo.  (1818), 
describes  various  camps,  including  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  camp  at  Eaton,  in  Bedfordshire  (p.  251), 
and  he  points  out  the  differences  between  the 
camps  of  the  Romans,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Danes. 

The  oval  enclosure  of  Yevering  Bell  is 
engraved  in  Hutchins’s  “ Northumbex-land  ” 
(H.  N.),  vol.  i.,  p.  246.  It  should  be  ascended 
from  the  south-east,  and  not  from  the  north,  as 
I climbed  it.  The  oval  is  1,000  paces  in  circuit ; 
the  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  remains  of 
a wall  surround  the  oval,  built  of  flat,  large 
stones,  and  without  mortar, — four  layers  in 
depth  probably, — and  the  east  end  of  the  area 
rises  some  few  feet  from  the  level  of  the  plain. 
At  a point  almost  due  east  a broadway  appears, 
about  three  paces  wide  and  thirty  paces  long  in 
a straight  direction,  as  if  formed  by  an  even 
pavement,  extending  thirty  yards  in  ascent 
towards  the  crown  of  the  hill.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  remains  of  another  wall,  form- 
ing a circle  180  paces  in  circuit,  with  a ditch 
within.  Near  its  centre  is  a cairn  of  stones 
hollow  in  the  centre,  six  paces  in  diameter  (see 
H.  N.,  p.  247).  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
mountain,  I perceived  the  remains  of  trees,  “ a 
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circumstance  not  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  hills 
within  view  from  the  summit  of  Yavering  Hill  ” 
(H.  N.,  p.  248).  This  author  attributed  the 
work  to  the  Saxons  for  fire  worship  ; but  Mr. 
E.  Mackenzie  (“  View  of  Northumberland,” 
vol.  i.,  p.  378)  deems  it  to  have  been  a Druidical 
temple.  It  repays  the  pedestrian  the  labour  of 
ascending  to  the  summit. 

I reached  Yevering  from  Yetholm,  proceeding 
to  Wooler.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1845,  I 
ascended  Cheviot  Mountain  from  this  town  by 
Fleehope,  under  Yevering.  On  the  summit  of 
Cheviot,  I found  a lake  which  is  stated  to  be 
frozen  over,  even  on  Midsummer  day,  so  as  to 
bear  sliders.  There  appeared  to  be  the  remains 
of  a camp  here  also.  In  the  “ Tour  of  a Gentle- 
man,” &o.,  1720,  attributed  to  Daniel  Defoe, 
this  “ Cheviot  mountain  lone  ” is  described  as 
meriting  a visit. 

Crossing  the  country  from  Belford,  I found  a 
camp  on  a hill  near  Wooler,  at  Ross  Castle. 
Below  is  Chillingham  Castle,  notable  for  the 
toad  discovered  in  a wall,  and  for  the  wild  cattle 
in  the  park.  In  Thoroton’s  “ History  of  Not- 
tinghamshire,” vol.  ii.,  4to.,  1797  (pp.  175-61), 
Roman  camps  are  described,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  “ London  Archmologia,”  vol.  ix., 
p.  198,  by  Mr.  Hayman  Rooke. 

In  Allen’s  “ Surrey  and  Sussex,”  8vo.,  vol.  ii., 
A.D.  1830,  Ceesar’s  camp  on  St.  George’s  Hill, 
Weybridge,  is  described.  It  communicated 
with  a larger  camp  below  at  Oatlands.  In  vol.  i., 
Cmsar’s  camp  at  Wimbledon, — which  I de- 
cribed  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxx.,  No.  1529, — is 
mentioned  as  a circular  encampment,  with  a 
double  ditch,  including  an  area  of  seven  acres, 
with  a diameter  of  220  paces.  In  Dr.  Stukeley’s 
“ Iter  Curiosum  ” (1724),  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre at  Dorchester  is  described  (Iter  6). 
This  volume  contains  engravings  of  Oldbury 
Castle  camp,  in  Wiltshire,  Clarendon  camp,  near 
Salisbury,  Martin’s  Hill  camp  in  Somersetshire, 
and  a geometrical  ground-plot  of  the  Dorchester 
amphitheatre,  with  four  views;  also  views  of 
Old  Sarum,  and  one  of  Hedington  camp,  near 
the  Wandsdyke ; Aldchester  camp,  near  Bicester, 
two  views;  Burrow  Hill  camp,  near  Leicester ; 
Bere  Regis  camp  ; Cmsar’s  camp,  upon  Barham 
Down,  and  at  Shepperton,  in  Surrey.  On 
Wolsenbury  Hill,  near  Brighton,  and  near 
Churchdown  in  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester,  I 
have  inspected  encampments.  Mr.  Pennant 
refers  to  one  in  Bulstrode  Park  as  extant  in  his 
time.  See  “ Annual  Register,”  vol.  xxv.,  p.  132. 

C.  C. 


TRAMWAYS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  November  3rd,  in  the 
Society’s  Hall,  Victoria- street,  Westminster 
Mr.  R.  P.  Spice,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  Jones  on  “ Modern 
Tramway  Construction.”  In  introducing  the 
subject,  the  author  explained  that  the  object  of 
his  paper  was  more  to  describe  tho  various 
systems  now  in  use  than  to  suggest  any  modifica- 
tions or  improvements.  He  then  proceeded  to 
state  that  the  first  modern  tramway  was  laid 
in  New  York,  as  far  back  as  1832,  with  a rail 
somewhat  similar  in  section  to  that  now  in  use, 
although  considerably  heavier,  its  weight  having 
been  as  mnch  as  98  lb.  per  yard.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  tramway  into  England,  by  George 
EYancis  Train,  in  1860,  was  then  referred  to,  and 
the  development  of  the  tramway  system  and 
the  merits  of  the  various  rails  employed  from 
time  to  time  briefly  considered.  The  author 
considered  that  the  failure  of  the  Train  system 
gave  a check  to  the  progress  of  tramways  in 
this  country,  as  it  was  not  until  1868,  when  the 
Liverpool  Tramways  Act  was  passed,  that  tram- 
ways began  to  make  much  headway.  He  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  present  mode  of  con- 
structing tramways  with  rails  and  wooden 
sleepers,  and  referred  to  the  method  designed 
by  Mr.  Robinson  Sonttar,  which  appeared  to 
have  much  to  recommend  it,  and  especially 
alluded  to  the  Liverpool  tramways  laid  on 
Deacon’s  system.  The  various  systems  of  metal 
ways  were  then  described,  and  their  respective 
merits  pointed  out  : among  these  were  men- 
tioned Livesey’s  and  Cockburn  Muir’s  systems 
as  laid  in  South  America ; Ransome  and  Rapier’s 
and  other  cast-iron  harbour  tramways ; Kincaid’s 
system  of  rails  with  intermittent  bearings ; 
Barker’s  system  of  continuous  sleeper  as  laid 
in  Manchester  ; aud  Aldred  & Spil man’s  system 
of  reversible  rail  with  cast-iron  chairs.  Some 
results  of  tests  made  with  various  rail  sections 
were  given,  and  the  author  concluded  his  paper 
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by  a few  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  bearings, 
foundations,  and  fastenings,  and  pointing  out 
the  essentials  of  an  ideal  modern  tramway. 
The  subject  was  illustrated  by  plans. 


FINE  ART  EXHIBITION,  ALBERT  HALL. 

The  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  has  been  closed.  Nearly  24,000  persons 
have  paid  for  admission  to  the  gallery,  not  to 
speak  of  the  thousands  who  visited  the  collection 
on  the  occasion  of  concerts.  Pictures  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  1,0001.  were  sold  by  exhibitors. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  experiment  will  be 
repeated,  and  that  steps  will  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  obtain  another  collection.  Artists 
should  feel  bound  to  aid  the  Council  in  this 
matter,  and  to  maintain  one  gallery  in  London 
unconnected  with  any  body  of  artists,  and  open 
to  works  of  merit  from  any  quarter.  It  might 
be  desirable  to  invite  the  Council  to  devote  a 
portion  of  the  gallery  to  architectural  drawings, 
there  being  now  no  means  for  the  exhibition  of 
such  in  London  beyond  the  very  limited  space 
afforded  by  the  Royal  Academy. 


THE  CITY  ARCHITECT’S  OFFICE. 

A repost  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 
authorised  to  be  printed  on  Ootober  2nd,  states 
that  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  November 
28th,  1878,  on  the  consideration  of  a report  of 
the  committee  on  the  reference  of  June  20th, 
1878,  “ to  consider  and  report  recommendations 
as  to  the  matters  comprised  in  the  reference  of 
June  29th,  1876,  to  consider  the  whole  subject 
of  artificers'  prices  and  the  employment  of  City 
tradesmen,  and  with  sundry  recommendations 
in  relation  thereto ; also  recommending  the 
appointment  of  a surveyor  of  works  at  a salary 
of  300£.  per  annum,”  whilst  agreeing  with  the 
general  principle  of  the  said  report,  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  looking  at  the  important  ques- 
tions raised  therein,  it  was  desirable  to  review 
the  whole  arrangements  of  the  Architect’s  office, 
and  instructed  the  committee,  in  conjunction 
with  a representative  to  be  appointed  by 
each  of  the  several  committees  of  this  Court, 
to  carry  out  such  review  accordingly.  The 
investigation  of  the  question  was  referred  to 
a special  sub-committee,  who  report : “ We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  arrangements  and  staff  of 
the  architect’s  office  should  be  generally  approved 
as  being  satisfactory,  except  that  an  additional 
appointment  should  be  made  therein,  to  which 
we  would  more  particularly  allude  hereafter. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  City  Labourers,  as  at  present  constituted, 
Bhould  be  abolished,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  the 
Architect  should  be  directed  to  appoint  a fore- 
man or  foremen  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
the  various  works,  such  foreman  or  foremen  to 
be  responsible  to  him,  and  under  his  control  and 
appointment.  We  likewise  recommend  that 
several  bills  of  artificers,  to  be  from  time  to  time 
submitted  to  the  various  committees  for  exami- 
nation, should  be  certified  by  the  Architect, 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  same.  To 
enable  this  recommendation  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  examination  of  the  details  of 
the  various  bills,  as  to  time  and  materials,  by  a 
competent  person  under  the  Architect’s  control, 
instead  of,  as  hitherto,  by  the  superintendent  of 
City  labourers,  whose  certificate  has  been 
deemed  sufficient  examination  in  these  respects. 
With  this  view  we  recommend  that  a competent 
pricing  or  measuring  clerk  be  appointed  on  a 
similar  footing  to  the  other  clerks  in  the  Archi- 
tect’s office,  and  under  the  same  control,  at  a 
salary  of  not  exceeding  3001.  per  annum,  to 
examine  as  to  time  occupied  and  materials  used 
on,  or  supplied  for,  the  several  works,  and  to 
check  the  several  vouchers  for  the  same.  In 
submitting  this  recommendation  your  sub-com- 
mittoe  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  it 
will,  if  adopted,  render  unnecessary  the  appoint- 
ment of  a separate  officer  as  surveyor  of  works, 
independent  of  the  Architect.”  The  committee 
also  submit  for  adoption  suggested  arrange- 
ments for  the  execution  of  the  ordinary  arti- 
ficers’ works  required  for  the  corporation,  and 
for  ensuring  their  more  efficient  supervision. 

The  committee  add: — “The  several  recom- 
mendations  of  our  sub-committee  have  received 
from  us  due  deliberation,  and  we  now  recom- 
mend them  for  adoption  by  the  Court,  except  as 
to  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  proposed 
pricing  or  measuring  clerk,  who  should,  in  oar 


opinion,  be  appointed  by  this  oourt,  his  duties, 
however,  being  performed  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  Architect.” 

An  appendix  to  the  report  contains  a schedule 
of  the  duties  of  the  “Architect  and  Surveyor,” 
as  agreed  to  by  Common  Council,  February  9th, 
1864 ; an  extract  from  a report  of  the  Officers 
and  Clerks’  Committee  presented  April  6th, 
1876,  varying  the  terms  of  the  appointment, 
and  statements  from  the  City  Architect  as  to 
his  own  duties  and  those  of  his  staff. 


NEW  FOUNTAINS. 

London. — The  Broad-street  Ward  drinking- 
fountain  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  1st  inst.  We  gave  a view  and  description 
of  the  fountain  (which  it  was  at  first  proposed 
to  erect  near  the  site  of  the  old  pump  in  Bar- 
tholomew-lane)  in  our  volume  for  last  year, 
p.  353.  It  occupies  a prominent  site  in  Exchange- 
avenue,  granted  by  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  has  cost  8501.,  towards  which  Mr. 
Alderman  Ellis  and  the  Drapers  and  Merchant 
Taylors’  Companies  have  largely  contributed. 
The  base  of  the  fountain  is  of  polished  Cornish 
granite,  by  Messrs.  Freeman,  of  Penry  n ; it  has  four 
basins  and  four  jets,  which  will  be  constantly 
running ; and  as  it  appeared  by  the  report  of 
the  Drinking  Fountains  Association  that  more 
people  drank  at  the  fountain  on  the  opposite 
front  of  the  Exchange  than  at  any  other,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  public  boon  which 
has  been  granted  by  the  benevolent  action  of 
the  alderman  and  his  supporters.  Above  the 
granite  base  is  a bronze  canopy  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Son,  & Peard,  designed  to  protect  from  the  dirt 
and  rain  the  sculptured  group  in  white  marble, 
entitled  “ Charity,”  from  the  chisel  of  M.  Dalou. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Edmeston.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  Drinking  Fountains  Association, 
at  their  own  cost,  erected  the  granite  work,  and 
supplied  the  plumbing,  drainage,  &c. 

Leicester. — We  briefly  mentioned  last  week, 
in  concluding  our  description  of  the  new  Leicester 
municipal  buildings,  that  a fountain,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Hart,  the  high  bailiff,  had  been  erected  in 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  buildings,  from  a 
design  by  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  J.  Hames.  Some 
particulars  of  it  may  be  of  interest.  The  foun- 
tain has  a basin -30 ft.  in  diameter,  and  2 ft.  6 in. 
deep,  formed  of  massive  blocks  of  Shap  granite, 
14  ft.  in  length,  and  lined  with  white  glazed 
bricks.  A light  iron  railing  runs  round  the 
basin,  supported  by  eight  polished  Ross  of  Mull 
granite  pilasters.  The  superstructure  is  of  cast 
iroB,  bronzed,  and  stands  on  a rustic  Ross  of 
Mull  granite  base,  3 ft.  thick,  the  total  height 
being  23  ft.  6 in.  It  is  in  eighteen  pieces,  and 
weighs  nine  tons.  Four  Assyrian  winged  lions 
are  represented  as  crouching  at  the  base,  and 
supporting  fluted  pillars  and  capitals,  at  the 
summit  of  which  is  the  central  basin,  9 ft.  in 
diameter.  Above  this  a centre-piece  supports 
the  smaller  basin,  which  is  5 ft.  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  centre  of  which  a cluster  of  bulrushes  is 
fixed.  The  exact  cost  of  the  fountain  is  un- 
known except  to  the  donor,  but  it  is  estimated 
at  2,000t.,  including  the  cost  of  laying  out  the 
land.  There  are  three  different  systems  of 
playing  the  fountain,  which  can  be  worked 
simultaneously  or  separately  as  desired.  The 
water  can  be  thrown  out  of  the  lions’  mouths, 
out  of  the  jugs  in  the  central  basin,  or  from  five 
jets  in  the  upper  basin,  whioh  overflows  into 
the  larger  one  beneath.  When  all  three  are  in 
operation  it  is  very  elegant,  no  less  than  between 
5,000  and  6,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  are 
discharged. 


THE  MONUMENTS  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — The  other  day  I casually  strolled  into 
St.  Paul’s.  Gazing  on  the  monuments  of  the 
mighty  dead,  I was  struck  with  amazement  at 
the  curious  appearance  of  the  marbleB.  What 
could  it  be  ? Inspecting  more  closely,  and 
applying  the  sense  of  touch  as  confirmatory 
evidence,  I discovered  it  was  due  to  a layer  of 
dust,  almost  sufficient,  if  deposited  on  the 
macadam  of  a West-end  square,  to  deaden  the 
roll  of  any  amount  of  heavy  traffic,  and  satisfy 
the  craving  for  quiet  of  any  noble  person  without 
the  necessity  for  the  laying  down  of  straw  or 
tan.  Will  any  one  adopt  this  suggestion  ? or 
direct  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  St.  Paul’s 
to  what  is  a small  matter  in  itself,  but  which, 
if  neglected,  may  suggest  a want  of  care  to 
keep  clean  “ the  House  of  Prayer  and  the  things 
contained  therein.”  R.  E.  Bray. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  ACT  AND  BYE-  ! 
LAWS  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Sir, — We  note  in  your  issue  for  the  25th  ult. 
(p.  1179)  that  the  bye-laws  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  under  the  New  Building  Act. 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Home: 
Secretary.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  ourselves 
and  your  other  readers  if  you  would  inform  usi 
when  the  Act  and  the  bye-laws  come  into  force.! 

A.  & C.  H.  I 

The  Act  (41  and  42  Viet.,  ch.  32, — shortt 
title,  “ Metropolis  Management  and  Building 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878  ”)  came  into  opera-! 
tion  directly  it  was  passed.  (Section  6,  Part  I., 
commences  with  the  words,  “ From  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  no  house  or  building,”  &c.).i 
Section  15,  Part  II.,  enacts  that  “ The  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  1855,  and  the  Acts  amend-i 
ing  the  same,  and  this  part  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
construed  together  as  one  Act.”  Section  16 
of  this  part  of  the  Act  gives  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  power  to  make  bye-laws  with 
respect  to  sites,  foundations,  materials,  and  thet 
duties  and  fees  of  District  Surveyors,  and  pro-' 
vides  that,  " Any  bye-law  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  section,  and  any  alteration,  variation,  andi 
amendment  made  therein,  and  any  repeal  of  ai 
bye-law  shall  not  be  of  any  validity  until  it  has} 
been  confirmed  by  one  of  her  Majesty’s  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,”  and  before  any  suchi 
new  bye-law  or  alteration  in  a bye-law  can  be 
confirmed,  the  Board  are  required  by  the  Act  to: 
give  two  months’  notice  of  their  intention  to 
apply  for  such  confirmation.  The  bye-laws,  as 
published  in  the  Builder  a fortnight  ago,  came: 
into  force  immediately  they  had  been  confirmed, i 
but  (vide  Section  17  of  the  Act)  only  apply  to 
“ any  house,  building,  or  other  erection  begun  toi 
be  constructed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act.” 


THE  CORBEL  TABLE  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S.  £ 

Sir, — There  is  an  old  saying  that  one  should: 
believe  nothing  of  what  he  hears,  and  not  onai 
half  of  what  he  sees.  Mr.  White,  F.S.A.,  has!: 
made  the  discovery  that  a Norman  cornice  hash 
been  destroyed  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of: 
the  Abbey.  This  assertion  is  a sample  of  muohi 
that  has  been  written  during  the  past  twelvel 
months  of  our  doings  and  misdoings. 

The  “ Norman  cornice  ” was  built  on  a walk 
raised  5 ft.  6 in.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which: 
was  afterwards  added  to,  and  in  itself  was  com-) 
posed  of  some  pieces  of  Roman  tile,  inserted  fori 
repairs,  a course  of  bricks  9 in.  by  in.  by  2\  in.,i 
manufactured  within  the  last  fifty  years,  anefe 
the  remainder  common  roofing  tiles,  and  plas-li 
tered. 

This  discovery  may  be  ranked  with  the  cele-s 
brated  “ Bill  Stumps,  his  mark.” 

John  Chapple. 


HOW  DO  YOU  SPELL  IT  ? 

Sir, — A dispute  has  arisen  in  my  office  as  tes 
the  word  “ Claircolle,”  which  is  Bpelt  in  “ Lax-.; 
ton’s,”  1878,  on  pages  140  and  306,  in  twd 
different  ways ; and  again,  in  “ Atchley's,” 
different  still.  I will,  therefore,  thank  you  to 
show  us  the  correct  way  of  spelling  it. 

Jas.  Lawrence,  j. 

*#*  We  Bhould  spell  it  “ Clear-cole”  ; and  it! 
so  appears  in  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopedia.”  TheT 
word  is  not  to  be  found  inordinary  dictionaries?' 
and  if  the  process  were  allowed  to  fall  out  of  nse/i 
except  in  specially  “ greasy  ” cases,  we  should) 
express  no  regret. 


MOSS  AND  BRICKWORK. 

Sir, — Will  any  correspondent  inform  us  whatl 
will  effectually  remove  moss  in  brickwork  priotr 
to  painting  ? M.  B.  & Co.  3 


BUILDING  ACT  CASES. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  25th  ult.,— “ Cases  under  thff] 
Building  Act,”  — the  name  of  Rushmore-road  should  bed! 
substituted  for  Blurton-road  in  the  first  paragraph ; the  j 
premises  in  question  being  situate  at  the  corner  of  Pratts-a 
road  and  Rushmore-road.  J.  Lotbgrove.  , 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  aft 
Brighton. — The  entire  illuminations  and  deco-e' 
rations  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  visit  were 
entrusted  to  the  firm  of  J.  Defries  & Son,  anc  ; 
successfully  carried  out  by  that  firm. 


Not.  8,  1879.] 
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A SCHEME  OP  PROVINCIAL  SAFE 
DEPOSIT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Sir,  — Provincial  Safe  Deposit  Institutions 
utand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  large 
provincial  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  the 
National  Safe  Deposit  Company  stands  to  the 
ifreat  metropolis.  The  scheme  “ that  Govern- 
ment (and  why  not  provincial  corporations?) 
ihould  ereot  large  buildings  for  the  custody  and 
lafe  deposit  of  wills  of  living  persons,  and  of 
private  securities  and  valuables  of  private  indi- 
viduals,” was  printed  and  published  for  the  first 
ime  in  this  country  by  the  writer  a few  years 
prior  to  the  very  existence  even  of  the  above 
nstitution.  The  building  of  the  above  company 
3 both  fire-proof  and  burglar-proof.  Here  indi- 
viduals are  relieved  from  all  harassing  anxiety 
nocasioned  by  the  personal  custody  of  their  pro- 
perty and  valuables,  or  their  storage  in  reposi- 
tories which  are  rarely  fireproof  or  secure 
igainst  the  burglar.  A vast  amount  of  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions,  “ pay- 
able to  bearer  ” cannot  be  insured  against 
Ire ; cannot,  if  stolen,  be  recovered  from  a 
_ bond  fide  holder,  and  cannot,  if  lost,  be  replaced. 
?he  miscellaneous  deposits  in  these  buildings 
fiomprise,  besides  jewels  and  plate,  bills  of 
.!  lading,  dock  and  other  warrants,  deeds,  mort- 
gages, policies  of  insurance,  contracts,  powers 
pf  attorney,  deeds  of  trust,  marriage  settle- 
ments, certificates  of  birth  and  of  death,  leases, 
valuables  letters,  manuscripts,  &c.  Bankers 
i decline  all  responsibility  for  the  safe-keeping 
'if  valuable  deposits,  while  a solicitor  has 
i i lien  upon  all  securities  deposited  by  his 
I dient.  Few  so-called  fireproof  safes  are  a com- 
plete protection  against  a great  fire,  or  from 
he  resolute  attacks  of  a burglar.  The  company 
; ,cts  as  trustee,  and  the  head  of  a family,  by 
leed  during  his  lifetime,  may  transfer  the  whole 
!>r  a portion  of  his  property  to  the  company 


GRANITE  IN  DUBLIN. 

Sir, — “Irish  Notes,”  in  the  Builder  for  October  25th, 
contains  a statement  which  if  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned 
is  calculated  to  do  us  a great  deal  of  harm  as  quarry- 
owners,  workers,  and  exporters  of  Irish  granite. 

You  say  Irish  gran 'te  was  proposed  for  the  pedestal  of 
the  O'Connell  statue  in  Dublin,  but  that  the  Four  Courts 
showed  how  quickly  that  material  disintegrated,  and  that 
the  granite  of  two  other  monuments  had  gone  the  same 
way.  Now,  sir,  if  you  or  any  visitor  to  Dublin  will  look 
into  the  cemeteries,  you  will  see  there  a great  quantity  of 
surface  rock  which  is  softer  than  many  sandstones,  and  is 
j really  a rotten  granite  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and 
is  used  because  it  is  so  easily  worked,  no  regard  appa- 
I rcntly  being  paid  to  anv  other  quality ; but  this  rubbish  is 
only  used  locally,  and  it  is  too  much  to  convey  that, 

I because  it  exists,  all  Irish  granite  is  similar.  If  I mistake 
j not,  the  great  beds  of  kaolin  found  in  Cornwall  are  decom- 
I posed  granite,  or  its  constituent  felspar,  and  yet  Cornish 
. granite  is  being  employed  to  build  the  Eddystone  Light- 
\ house,  and  I appeal  to  the  experienced  designer  of  that 
work,— Mr.  James  Douglass,  of  the  Trinity  House,— 
whether  he  was  not  prepared  to  use  our  Besshrook  granito 
for  the  Eddystone  had  our  tender  been  low  enough. 

Thos.  M.  H.  Flynn,  Manager, 

Bessbrook  Granite  Company. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Proposed  Federa'ion  of  Trade  Unions. — The 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade-Union 
Congress  recently  held  in  Edinburgh  have  issued 
a code  of  rules  for  the  federation  of  trade 
unions.  The  circular  proposes  that  the  name 
shall  be  the  “ Federation  of  Organised  Trade 
Societies.”  The  object  is  to  maintain  the  nine- 
hours  system  as  a recognised  day’s  work.  The 
annual  contribution  to  be  2s.  per  member. 
Should  a sufficient  number  of  unions  agree  to 
the  proposal  to  constitute  a federation  of  100,000 
members,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  will 
convene  a conference,  to  eleot  officers  and 
decide  upon  definite  rules.  The  replies  to  the 
circulars  are  to  be  delivered  by  January  30th, 
1880.  After  explaining  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  proposed  federation,  the  committee  say : 


>io  hold  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or 
lihildren.  The  company  being  a corporation, 
lever  dies  : so  executes  the  trust,  however  long 
he  time  required.  In  the  provinces  such  in- 
ititutions  would  effect  an  annual  saving  of 
tundreds  of  thousands  and  even  of  millions  of 
lounds,  to  Bay  nothing  of  the  enormous  mass 
nf  misery  and  poverty  prevented  thereby. 

Augustus  J.  Harvey. 


“ The  matter  now  rests  with  the  trades.  The  word 
‘federation  ’ has  been  on  the  lips  of  most  of  the  trades  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Much  valuable  time  has 
been  occupied  and  money  spent  in  preparing  the  various 
schemes  which  have  previously  been  before  the  unions. 
You  now  have  a practical  proposal  before  you.  Let  your 
decision,  whatever  it  may  be.  Bettle  the  question  for  a 
time  at  least,  and  allow  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  other 
important  matters  upon  which  we  can  agree.  We  have 
only  to  reiterate  this  advice, — do  not  think  you  can  ever 
have  a federation,  worthy  of  the  name,  except  it  is  based 
ou  sound  financial  principles.” 


GAS  BURNING. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  in  par- 
.icular,  and  all  in  general,  whether  there  exist 
anything  approaohing  the  matter  hereunder 
■mentioned  ? The  subject  has  occupied  my 
ihoughts  lately.  Many  an  anxious  eye  has  cast 
ftorrowful  looks  at  ceilings  immediately  over 
jaslights,  with  the  thought,  accompanied  with 
; .It  sigh,  of  how  soon  the  ceiling  will  become 
: :)lack.  Glass  bells,  inverted  saucers,  &c.,  have 
inly  the  effect  of  distributing  the  smoke.  So 
ny  query  amounts  to  this : has  anything  been 
'invented  to  take  the  place  of  glass  that  will 
1 absorb  the  smoke,  sulphur,  condensed  water,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  settles  upon  the  ceiling  ? It 
ias  occurred  to  me  that  tufa,  pumice-stone, 
t asbestos,  or  some  other  like  material,  might  be 
prepared  so  as  to  absorb, — it  would  not  without 
preparation  absorb, — the  deleterious  products  of 
fas  ; and  which  periodically  might  be  cleansed 
i lither  by  washing  or  by  burning  in  a bright  fire, 
Wen  a kitchen  range.  Should  there  not  be  already 
n existence  Buch  a benefit  to  be  had,  would  it 
lot  be  worth  the  while  of  some  of  your  scientific 
readers  or  gas  engineers  to  turn  their  thoughts 
ind  energies  in  that  direction  ? The  realisa- 
ion  of  it  would  be  certain  to  turn  their  copper 
loin  into  gold,  and  themselves  into  public  bene- 
'aotors.  Such  a material  as  I name  would  not 
ie  nearly  so  heavy,  as  glass,  and  be  less  liable 
:;o  break.  I ask  you  to  kindly  place  this  idea 
pefore  those  who  have  greater  opportunities  to 
ixperimentalise  than  your  humble  corre- 
biipondent.  Y. 


ROARING  WATER-PIPES. 

Sin,  — I would  suggest  as  a cure  that,  if 
:onvenient,  the  supply-pipe  be  bent  at  the 
delivery  end,  or  a curved  piece  be  fastened  ou  ; 
.his  forms  an  air-chamber.  I think  if  a piece 
>f  lead  pipe  leading  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
(lister n be  fastened  to  the  r.ose  of  the  valve,  as 
suggested  in  your  last,  there  is  danger  of  almost 
imptying  the  cistern  when  the  water  goes  off. 

’ have  tried  the  same  thing  myself  for  the  same 
noise,  and  I found  it  to  act  as  mentioned. 

F.  Maynard,  Plumber. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Finchley. — A new  Baptist  chapel  has  j ust  been 
opened  at  the  corner  of  Dale  Grove,  North  Finch- 
ley. It  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Staines  & Son, 
builders,  Great  Eastern-street,  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  Morton  M. 
Glover,  architect,  London.  It  is  Gothic  in  style, 
the  walls  being  of  Kentish  ragstone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  of  hammer-beam 
construction.  Four  vestries,  with  school-room 
over,  are  placed  at  the  western  end,  behind  the 
pulpit,  but  the  building  is  so  constructed,  that, 
when  more  accommodation  is  needed  and  new 
school-rooms  are  built,  the  space  now  occupied 
by  these  can  be  added  to  the  chapel.  The 
accommodation  at  present  is  for  400  persons, 
without  the  galleries,  which  can  be  added  at  a 
future  time,  and  the  cost  is  about  4,000i. 

Hanley.  — The  new  Mission-hall  in  Union- 
street,  in  connexion  with  the  Tabernacle  Con- 
gregational Church  (Rev.  T.  K.  Higgs,  M.A., 
pastor),  was  opened  on  the  3rd  instant.  The 
building  stands  in  a densely-populated  cottage 
quarter,  and  to  be  somewhat  akin  to  its  sur- 
roundings, the  style  adopted  by  the  architect 
is  plain  Jacobean,  relying  for  some  picturesqe- 
ness  on  a varied  outline.  The  present  accom- 
modation is  for  about  300  hearers,  but  provision 
has  been  made  by  which  the  north  wall  may  in 
future  be  converted  into  a nave  arcade  (by 
simply  removing  the  windows  and  walling  be- 
tween the  piers),  and  a north  aisle  erected,  with 
nearly  100  additional  sittings,  and  with  a second 
vestry  or  class-room  beyond.  The  building  is 
faced  outside  with  the  looal  red  pressed  bricks, 
and  covered  with  red  tiles,  local  bed  stone  being 
used.  Internally  it  is  lined  with  white  briok, 
with  red  brick  dado  and  strings.  Mr.  Sugden, 
of  Leek,  is  the  architect,  and  the  works  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Ellis,  builder,  of 
Hanley.  The  moulded  bricks  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Jabez  Thompson,  of  Northwicb,  the  terra- 
cotta by  Messrs.  Miles  & Woodward,  and  the 
lead  lights  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Boreham.  The 
building  is  heated  by  the  hot-air  apparatus  of 
Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge  and  Manchester. 


§00liS. 

A Handbook  to  the  Bible  : being  a Quids  to  the 

Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  derived  from 

Ancient  Monuments  and  Modem  Exploration. 

By  F.  R.  Conder,  C.E.,  and  Lieutenant  C.  R. 

Conder,  R.E.,  late  Commanding  the  8urvey 

of  Palestine.  London  : Longmans  & Co. 

This  is  a large  book  in  a little  space,  and 
includes  the  results  of  much  reading  and  travel. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Conder,  who  is  well  and  favourably 
known  in  journalistic  circles,  has  long  studied 
the  subject,  and  Lieutenant  Conder,  his  son,  has 
had  special  opportunities  in  the  Holy  Land  to 
fit  himself  for  the  production  of  the  work.  Its 
object  is  to  lay  before  the  students  of  Scripture, 
in  an  accessible  form,  the  main  results  of  the 
various  important  researches  which  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  present  century.  The 
chronological  arrangement  is  based  on  a careful 
collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the 
Bible ; on  the  study  of  those  latent  references 
of  Josephus  which  no  copyist  had  any  motive  for 
altering;  and  on  a comparison  of  those  Biblical 
pedigrees  which  give  five  collateral  lines  from 
Jacob  to  the  contemporaries  of  Moses,  and  four 
from  that  generation  to  the  time  of  David.  Such 
long-debated  questions  aB  that  of  the  period  of 
the  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  are  eluci- 
dated by  this  application  of  the  method  of  the 
genealogist  to  the  unbroken  lines  of  recorded 
descent ; as  it  is  oontrary  to  experience  to 
imagine  that  as  many  as  fourteen  generations 
can  have  succeeded  each  other  in  215  years. 
They  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion,  in  this 
matter,  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  more  accurato 
than  the  Septuagint. 

The  account  of  the  weights,  measures,  and 
moneys  of  Palestine  is  based  on  the  comparison 
of  definite  statements  of  the  great  Aramaean 
and  Arabic  writers  with  the  weights  of  existing 
coins,  and  with  the  levels  and  dimensions  of  the 
Temple  area  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Galilean 
synagogues,  as  well  as  with  itinerary  distances. 
This  is  a particularly  interesting  and  valuable 
part  of  the  book.  Every  coin  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  a series  of  Hebrew 
coins,  from  one  bearing  the  name  of  Eliashib 
“ the  Priest,”  down  to  the  procuratorship  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  have  been  drawn  from  examples 
now  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere. 

The  ritual  of  the  Temple  has  been  illustrated 
from  the  full  details  preserved  in  the  Mishna 
and  arranged  by  Maimonides. 

The  physical  and  geographical  description  of 
the  country  is  based  on  personal  observation, 
and  on  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  and  other 
professional  labours  carried  out  by  the  various 
officers  of  Royal  Engineers  who  have  conducted 
explorations  in  Palestine  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  maps  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
novel  information,  and  will  serve  as  a guide  to 
the  use  of  the  large  engraved  survey  map  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund. 

It  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  writers,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  avoid  every  expression  of 
opinion,  whether  their  own  or  that  of  any  school 
of  thinkers ; and  to  supply  first,  facts,  and 
secondly,  careful  references,  by  which  the 
citation  of  thoso  faots  may  be  verified,  and  the 
inferences  from  them  traced  by  the  reader 
himself  to  the  legitimate  result.  We  can 
warmly  commend  the  book,  and  augur  for  it  a 
loDg- continued  sale. 


VARIORUM. 

A new  issue  in  parts  has  commenced  of  “ Old 
and  New  London,”  an  important  and  interest- 
ing work,  of  which  we  have  before  now  spoken. 
With  the  first  number  of  the  new  issue  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Cassell  & Co.,  have  given  a 
capital  map  of  modern  London,  worth  more  than 

the  cost  of  the  number. The  Quiver  has  taken 

the  shape  of  a purely  monthly  publication, 
admitting  consequently  of  improved  arrange- 
ments. The  first  part  thus  issued  is  good  and 
cheap. The  Magazine  of  Art  has  been  per- 

manently enlarged,  and  the  proprietors  offer 
money  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  art-students. 
— —The  first  volume  of  the  Boy's  Own  Paper 
haB  been  issued  as  the  “ Boy’s  Own  Annual.” 
It  makes  a handsome  volume,  containing  an 
immense  amount  of  amusing  and  wholesome 
reading,  with  no  end  of  illustrations,  and  all  for 
a few  shillings.  The  facts  that  it  is  edited  by 
Jas.  Macaulay,  M.D.,  and  published  at  the 

Leisure  Hour  office,  are  sufficient  guarantee. 

The  Richmond  and  Twickenham  Times  is  doing 
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good  service  to  the  cause  of  sanitation  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  by  exposing  and  calling 
public  attention  to  some  of  the  worst  of  the  plague- 
spots  that  still  exist,  and  are  a source  of  con- 
tinual danger  to  the  health  of  many  favourite 
suburban  residential  localities.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  certain  portions  of  Isleworth  has 
long  been  a standing  disgrace  to  the  urban 
sanitary  authority  of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  which 
was  created  a local  government  district  more 
than  four  years  ago.  In  the  Irish  portion  of  the 
village  the  dangerous  overcrowding  and  the 
utterly  uninhabitable  condition  of  many  of  the 
houses  are  notorious,  but  no  attempts  are  made 
to  abate  the  nuisance,  which  was  recently  and 
graphically  described  by  our  contemporary.— — 
We  get  a paragraph  on  “Technical  Education 
on  the  Continent”  from  Cassell’s  Technical 
Educator  for  November  : — “ The  great  number 
and  variety  of  the  sets  of  models  for  teaching 
practical  art  which  are  published  on  the  Conti- 
nent show  their  extensive  use  in  the  schools  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  teachers.  Such  methods 
of  illustration  are  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
mechanical  arts,  nor  is  the  education  of  the 
workman  on  the  Continent  limited  to  the  pre- 
cise branches  which  he  may  require  in  his  occu- 
pation. This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  has  overcome  the  rougher  and  more  irksome 
portions  of  study  in  his  youth,  and  thus  in 
maturer  years  he  has  time  and  mind  to  spare,  so 
that  as  he  passes  through  the  garden  of  this 
world,  he  need  not  spend  all  his  time  in  simply 
gathering  sticks  for  his  immediate  use  as  fuel, 
but  retains  enough  of  the  freedom  or  elasticity 
of  youth  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  lovely 
flowers  which  ornament  bis  path,  to  gather 
them  and  examine  into  their  wonderful  struc- 
ture ; he  has  time  to  study  the  elaborate  con- 
struction of  his  own  frame,  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  bird  which  gaily  floats  past  him 
in  the  air.  These  studies  tend  to  elevate  and 
refine ; they  give  the  life  of  an  artisan  an  aim 
beyond  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water  ; they 
give  him  sources  of  happiness  and  amusement 
which  he  can  take  up  after  his  day’s  toil, — 
amusements  which  can  be  pursued  at  home,  and 
in  which  his  wife  and  children  can  partake, — 
amusements  which,  as  he  walks  to  his  work  next 
morning,  afford  him  happy  reflection,  thus 
causing  him  to  meet  his  fellow-men  with  a 
cheerful  and  contented  mien : how  different 
from  that  of  the  man  who  in  his  shopmates  only 
sees  the  boon-companions  of  the  previous  even- 
ing’s carousal,  on  the  details  of  which  each  in 
his  sober  moments  looks  back  with  shame ! 
There  is  more  religion,  more  morality,  brought 
about  by  this  popularising  of  science  than  many 
persons  think.  The  man  who  has  made  the 
works  of  God  his  study  during  the  week  will 
not  waste  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath-day  in 
listless  idleness  and  the  evening  in  smoking 
and  drinking.  He  will  look  upon  it  as  a day 
when,  together  with  bis  family,  he  may  undis- 
turbedly contemplate  God’s  works,  and  walk 
hand-in-hand  to  the  house  of  prayer,  realising 
the  truth  of  the  text,  “ Man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live.” 
The  subject  of  physiology  is  one  of  importance 
in  the  instruction  of  working  men.  VYe  see 
many  who,  when  a hinge  of  a door  in  their 
house  happens  to  have  given  way,  a board  of 
the  floor  becomes  loosened,  or  an  article  of 
furniture  out  of  order,  bring  home  with  them 
the  necessary  screws,  nails,  &c.,  and  at  once 
Bet  about  repairing ; but,  owing  to  the  neglect  in 
their  education,  they  know  nothing  of  the  “house 
they  live  in,”  the  body  in  which  their  Creator 
has  placed  that  spirit  with  which  he  has  en- 
dowed them,  and  for  the  care  of  which  he  holds 
them  responsible.  They  will  learn  that  tempe- 
rance in  food  and  drink,  cleanliness,  and  proper 
exercise  will  double  the  value  of  their  own  lives 
and  those  of  their  children.” 


Graving  Docks  in  the  Thames. — The 

works  for  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement 
of  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Son,  & Fearnall’s  Upper 
Union  Graving  Dock,  Limehouse,  are  now  being 
proceeded  with  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  C.E.,  of  Hackney 
It  is  proposed  to  lengthen  the  dock  so  that 
when  finished  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  river.  The  facilities  afforded  ships  entering 
and  leaving  the  dock  will  be  greatly  improved, 
as  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  there  will  be  a 
jetty  extending  well  out  into  the  river.  The  walls 
will  be  constructed  in  brickwork  with  a concrete 
backing,  and  the  dock  bottom  in  concrete  6 ft. 
in  thickness,  with  a timber  flooring. 


glisallanm 

Society  of  Arts. — The  programme  of  this 
society  for  its  126th  session  has  just  been 
issued.  It  gives  a list  of  the  papers  and 
lectures  for  the  session,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  arranged.  The  following  are  the  papers 
to  be  read  at  the  evening  meetings  pre- 
viously to  Christmas  : — November  26 — “ Sug- 
gestions for  Dealing  with  the  Sewage  of 
London,”  by  Major-general  H.  Y.  D.  Scott,  C.B., 
F.R.S.  December  3 — “ Apprenticeship  : Scien- 
tific and  Unscientific,”  by  Sylvanus  P.  Thomp- 
son, D.Sc.,  professor  of  Applied  Physics  at 
University  College,  Bristol.  December  10 — 
“Art  Vestiges  in  Afghanistan ; the  Results  of 
some  Recent  Explorations  in  the  Jellalabad 
Valley,”  by  W.  Simpson.  December  17 — “The 
Panama  Canal,”  by  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  R.N., 
M.P.  The  dates  of  the  papers  after  Christmas 
are  not  announced,  but  the  following  are  among 
the  subjects  to  be  treated : — “ Domestic 
Poisons,”  by  Henry  Carr;  “Gas  Furnaces  and 
Kilns  for  Burning  Pottery,”  by  Herbert  Guthrie, 
C.E. ; “ The  Utilisation  of  Slag,”  by  Charles 
Wood;  “Art  in  Japan,”  by  C.  Pfoundes;  “The 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Yenisei,”  by  Henry 
Seebohm  ; “ Modern  Autographic  Printing  Pro- 
cesses,” by  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S. ; “ The  His- 
tory of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding,”  by  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  F.S.A. ; “ Art  Ironwork,”  by  J.  W. 
Singer ; “ The  History  of  Musical  Pitch,”  by 
A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S. ; “ The  Recent  History  of 
Explosive  Agents,”  by  Professor  Abel,  C.B., 
F.R.S.  ; “ Ireland  and  its  Resources,”  by  C.  G.W. 
Lock ; “ The  Future  of  Epping  Forest,”  by 
William  Paul,  F.L.S.  Three  courses  of  “ Cantor 
Lectures  ” are  to  be  given.  The  first  course  is 
by  Dr.  Charles  Graham,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Professor 
of  Chemical  Technology  at  University  College, 
London,  on  “The  Chemistry  of  Bread  and 
Bread-making  ” ; the  second,  on  the  “ Manufac- 
facture  of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,”  by 
Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S. ; the  third,  by  R.  W. 
Edis,  F.S.A.,  on  “Art  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture.” The  first  meeting  of  the  session  will  be 
held  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  the  opening  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Lord  Alfred  S.  Churchill, 
chairman  of  the  council. 

The  Late  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Pimlico. 
The  will  (dated  July  31st,  1874),  with  two 
codicils  (dated  August  7th,  1874,  and  March  3rd, 
1876),  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  formerly  of  Pimlico, 
builder  and  contractor,  but  late  of  Paddock- 
hurst,  Sussex,  who  died  on  August  27th  last, 
was  proved  on  the  15th  ult.  by  Mr.  John  Clutton 
and  Mr.  Henry  Skrine  Law  Hussey,  the  execu- 
tors, the  personal  estate  beiDg  sworn  under 
200,0001.  The  testator  devises  the  Paddock- 
hurst  estate,  with  part  of  the  Balcombe  estate, 
to  the  use  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Predice 
Smith,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  eldest 
surviving  son,  David  Macdonald  Smith.  After 
making  bequests  to  his  executors,  nephew  and 
niece,  medical  attendant,  brother  and  sister, 
he  leaves  the  residue  of  his  property,  real  and 
personal,  upon  trust  for  his  wife  for  life,  and 
then  for  his  five  surviving  children,  with  a share, 
upon  trust,  for  the  husband  and  children  of  his 
deceased  daughter. 

Town  Refuse  applied  in  the  Reclama- 
tion of  Waste  Land. — On  the  invitation  of 
the  Health  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Town 
Council,  a numerous  company  visited  Houston 
Moss,  Renfrewshire,  on  the  28th  ult.  The  Cor- 
poration have  obtained  a lease  of  this  Btretch  of 
waste  land  for  thirty-one  years,  and  are  at 
present  engaged  in  its  reclamation.  Over  the 
moss  a railway  has  been  laid,  and  by  this  means 
the  refuse  from  the  city  is  distributed  over  its 
surface.  The  operations,  which  give  employment 
to  a considerable  number  of  men,  have  already 
resulted  in  the  taking  in  of  about  fourteen  acres, 
which  have  this  year  yielded  a good  crop  of 
potatoes. 

The  Crace  Collection. — We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
have  purchased  Mr.  Crace’s  collection  of  maps, 
plans,  and  views  of  London,  which  has  been  on 
view  for  some  months  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  We  have  more  than  once  referred  at 
length  to  the  great  value  and  interest  of  the 
collection,  and  have  suggested  its  purchase  on 
behalf  of  the  public. 

Rebuilding  of  Anderton’s  Hotel. — Let  us 

add  to  our  notice  of  this  rebuilding  that  the  floor 
in  the  crypt  is  of  Arrowsmith’s  “Solid”  Parquet; 
and  that  borders  of  the  same  have  been  laid  in 
the  Masonic  and  other  rooms. 


The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Board  Schools. 

It  is  not  encouraging  to  sanitary  reformers  to 
learn  that  the  quite  recently  erected  and  very  1 
expensive  Board  school  in  Greystoke-place  (a 
narrow  passage  leading  from  Fetter-lane  to 
Cursitor-street)  has  had  to  be  temporarily  closed  i 
owing  to  an  outbreak  of  fever,  in  some  part  due 
(it  is  alleged  by  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  Medical  : 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City)  to  its  unsanitary  . 
condition.  In  reference  to  the  subject  of  school 
sanitation  generally,  Dr.  Saunders,  strongly  con- 
demning the  trough-closets  which  have  been  so 
largely  used  in  Board  and  other  schools,  says,  1 
in  a report  to  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 

“ Under  all  and  any  circumstances  this  objec-  : 
tionable  method  of  removing  excreta  is  offensive 
to  the  senses,  and  as  I have  before  advised,  at 
particular  seasons,  such  as  a cholera  visitation, : 
&c.,  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  health ; they 
therefore  should  be  only  tolerated  on  the  score  i 
of  economy  when  the  strictest  precautions  are  i 
observed  for  their  effective  flushing  twice  a day 
by  a competent  and  trustworthy  attendant,  i 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  providing 
trapped  pan  closets  for  children  of  all  ages,  and  i 
well-known  mechanical  appliances  can  be 
adapted  for  the  cleanly  and  decent  use  of  the 
same  by  an  automatic  apparatus,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  most  mischievous  or  wilful.”  It  is 
within  our  own  experience  that  where  the  school  : 
caretaker  is  negligent,  these  troughs  are  some- 1 
times  allowed  to  get  quite  full  before  being  i 
flushed. 

Warning  of  Fire.  — Various  automatic  l 
arrangements  to  give  warning  of  the  commence- : 
ment  of  a fire  on  premises  have  been  devised  i 
from  time  to  time.  The  last  has  been  dovised  i 
by  M.  Amedee  Charpentier,  and  is  described  in 
Qalignani.  The  apparatus  is  extremely  simple,  i 
and  its  efficacy  has  been  tested  on  many  occa-: 
sions.  It  consists  of  two  fine  copper  wires,  that  i 
is  to  say,  good  conductors  of  electricity,  covered  ' 
with  a thin  coatiDg  of  some  isolating  substance] 
which  melts  atjajslight  heat,  or  volatilises  imme- 1 
diately,  without  leaving  any  adherent  residue.! 
The  two  wires  thus  prepared  are  placed  side  by  I 
side,  and  only  separated  by  the  isolating  sub»i 
stance.  Their  length  may  be  practically  un-i 
limited,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  locality  i 
in  which  they  are  employed,  whether  houses,  < 
factories,  workshops,  hospitals,  schools,  &o.\ 
They  are  so  fine  that  they  may  be  fixed  round  a! 
door,  window,  curtains,  articles  of  furniture,  &c.,: 
without  being  perceived,  more  especially  if  theyi 
are  coloured  the  same  shade  as  the  groundwork) 
they  are  applied  to.  The  principle  of  their  ( 
action  is  that  when  the  isolating  surface  is 
melted  the  two  wires  come  in  contact  and  com-'i 
plete  the  circuit  of  a battery  with  which  they  , 
are  connected,  and  a series  of  alarm-bells  are.] 
immediately  sounded.  A further  security  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  these  fine  wires  area 
knotted  at  frequent  intervals,  for  it  might: 
happen  that  the  heat  which  dissolved  thet 
coating  might  twist  the  wires  apart,  and  thus: 
the  desired  effect  be  prevented.  With  the  knots 
such  a result  is  impossible,  as  not  only  does, 
the  isolating  substance  melt,  but  the  heat  ex- e 
pands  the  metal  so  as  to  insure  contact. 

Waves  and  Currents  of  Industrial! 
Progress. — This  was  the  title  of  an  interesting! 
lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  at 
the  City  of  London  College,  on  the  30th  ult.u 
After  tracing  the  causes  which  are  mainly  at’ 
work  in  affecting  the  industrial  progress  of 
countries,  Mr.  Bevan  went  on  to  speak  of  par-): 
ticular  branches  of  industry  and  the  decline  in' 
them  which  has  taken  place  in  several  parts  ofi 
the  country.  Barrow-in-Furness  and  Crewe  in? 
particular  afforded  remarkable  illustrations  of; 
an  almost  phenomenal  accretion  of  prosperity 
to  districts  which  a few  years  ago  were  unknown.,- 
Middlesbrough  gave  another  case  in  point.: 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a “ town  ” of  a single^ 
house ; suddenly,  in  the  year  1850,  when  beds* 
of  ironstone  were  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  sprang  into  one  of  7,000,  and  has  at  tb  j i 
present  day  70,000  houses.  If,  moreover,  the: 
new  method  of  dephosphorising  iron, — one  of 
the  latest  scientific  introductions, — turned  out< 
commercially  successful,  there  was  no  knowing,!: 
said  the  lecturer,  to  what  size  Middlesbrough^ 
may  grow  within  the  next  twenty  years. 

Art  Exhibition  in  Glasgow.  — On  the 
28th  ult.  the  St.  Mungo  Art  Society  opened] 
their  fourth  annual  exhibition  in  the  hall  of  the 
Rainbow  Hotel.  The  exhibits  number  106,  of. 
which  forty  are  in  oil  and  sixty  in  water-,1 
colours. 
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The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  and  Over- 
crowding.— The  Howard  Association,  in  a 
n circular  just  issued  on  overcrowding  and  crime, 
i thus  refers  to  Mr.  Cross’s  Act : — “ The  large 
. : amount  of  overcrowding,  both  in  town  and 
i country  tenements,  is  a most  fruitful  source  of 
crime  and  vice.  Yet  its  remedy  is  a subject  of 
i the  utmost  practical  difficulty.  Mr.  Cross,  as 
■ Home  Secretary,  devoted  most  earnest  endea- 
:ij;  vours  to  grapple  with  it,  by  means  of  the 
in  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  But,  unfortunately, 
i this  Act  has  in  great  degree  become  a failure, 
and  has  afresh  exemplified  the  evils  of  mere 
m permissive  legislation.  It  was  rendered  appli- 
i cable  to  all  towns  of  25,000  persons  or  upwards  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  about  eighty  towns.  Recent 
able  articles  in  the  London  and  provincial  and 
| other  journals,  show  that  in  about  sixty  towns 
yi  it  remains  a dead  letter.  In  eleven  it  has  led  to 
: discussion.  In  two  or  three  it  has  resulted  in 
' demolition  of  buildings,  but  not  in  their  erec- 
tion. So  that  it  has  even  been  perverted  to 
X ' great  mischief.  For  it  has  both  increased,  by 
; the  demolitions,  the  previous  overcrowding,  and 
i also,  the  demolitions  have  involved  enormous 
expense.” 

Ely  Cathedral. — A new  lectern  has  been  j 
H placed  in  the  cathedral  under  the  following 
; circumstances.  In  1850  Professor  Goertz,  of 
Louvain,  designed  new  stalls  for  the  choir  of 
i Antwerp  Cathedral.  In  1851  Mr.  John  Sutton, 

I fellow  commoner  and  organist  of  Jesus  College, 
i Cambridge  (afterwards  Sir  John  Sutton),  visited 
i’j : Goertz  at  Louvain,  and  inspected  the  stall.work 
fl  in  the  Btudio  and  cathedral ; he  was  so  struck 
with  one  of  the  stall-ends  that  he  asked  Goertz 
to  make  him  a facsimile.  Goertz  took  a saw, 
i cut  it  off,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Sutton,  sayiDg 
he  would  have  a copy  made  for  the  cathedral. 
Mr.  Sutton  brought  the  figure  to  Cambridge, 
but  subsequently  went  to  reside  at  Bruges, 
where  he  died.  Before  leaving  he  presented 
the  figure  to  Mr.  It.  R.  Rowe,  who  has  now 
'.-■given  it  as  a nave  lectern  to  Ely.  The  figure 
tk  represents  a king  placing  his  crown  and  money- 
bags nnder  his  feet  and  giving  himself  to  a life 
of  contemplation. — Times. 

I Liverpool  Borough.  Engineership. — We 

understand  there  were  101  applicants  for  the 
Jipost  of  Borough  Engineer,  and  that  the  list  is 
composed  as  follows: — 


w Civil  Engineers  in  private  practice  31 

W Borough  Engineers  and  Surveyors  18 

Aj  Assistant  ditto  6 

H Architects  and  Surveyors  6 

M Resident  and  Superintending  Engineers  of  Public 

H rks  19 

ittj  Architects'  and  Surveyors’  Assistants  and 

|Q  Draughtsmen 7 

ml  Contractors’ Engineers 11 

tall  Clerks  of  Works 2 

ili(  Director  of  Ironwork  ..1 

iaj  Nail  Manufacturer  . 1 


101 

The  numbers  were  reduced  to  20  at  the  first 
sitting,  and  to  six  at  the  second,  the  names 
being  : — Hart,  St.  Helen’s ; Gordon,  Frankfort ; 
Dunscombe,  Derby  ; Barry,  Liverpool ; Blandy, 
iLondon  ; Stayton,  Chelsea.  These  were  reduced 
at  the  next  meeting  to  two, — Mr.  G.  J.  Barry, 
of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  C.  Dunscombe,  of  Derby. 
Mr.  Dunscombe  was  eventually  elected,  as  we 
announced  last  week. 

Something  like  a Clock !— At  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  of  Chaux-de-Fonds  (canton  of 
Neufchatel),  recently  held,  a clock  was  exhibited 
which  is  described  as  a perfect  marvel  of  me- 
chanism. It  indicates  hours,  minutes,  seconds, 
and  half-seconds,  the  seven  days  of  the  week 
with  their  planets,  each  day  of  the  month  as  it 
1 ' comes  round,  the  decades,  the  twelve  months 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  number  of  days 
of  the  respective  month,  the  sun’s  peribelium, 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  solar  system,  sun- 
rise and  sunset  according  to  the  calendar,  the 
four  seasons,  the  equinoxes,  and  the  solstice.  On 
the  number  YI  of  the  dial  are  two  chrono- 
meters of  different  systems,  aud  the  pendulum 
is  a barometer.  The  clock  strikes  the  hours  and 
quarter-hours.  After  striking  the  hour  it  plays 
a tune,  and  by  means  of  a mechanism  the  eight 
pieces  of  music  which  the  work  contains  may 
be  interchanged.  The  name  of  the  artist  work- 
man is  Rapin. 

Pictures  in  Progress. — Mr.  Frith,  R.A., 
is  engaged  upon  another  serial  work  likely  to 
interest  the  town.  It  will  illustrate  A Com- 
mercial Fraud,  and  one  of  the  pictures  repre- 
sents a trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  inc'udes 
.'portraits  of  some  well-known  magistrates  and 
ibarristers. 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  — At  a 

meeting  of  this  Board,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr. 
Bradshaw  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
an  architect  to  the  Board  should  be  ap- 
pointed. He  said  that  the  fees  paid  to  architects 
during  the  past  three  years  amounted  to  1,9001. 
In  answer  to  a question  Mr.  Bradshaw  said  he 
did  not  mean  the  appointment  of  an  architect  at 
a fixed  salary.  Mr.  Gilsworthy  pointed  out  that 
they  had  had  several  solicitors,  and  he  thought 
with  advantage.  What  would  be  the  scale  of 
fees  on  which  they  would  pay  the  architect  P The 
matter  was  full  of  difficulty.  Mr.  Standring  did 
not  understand  the  motion.  The  Holborn  Union 
paid  an  architect  a nominal  fee  of  301.  per 
annum,  and  if  they  wanted  anything  done  the 
Guardians  had  to  pay  separately  for  it.  The 
motion  was  withdrawn. 

Hexham.  — The  Board  schools  here, after  under- 
going extensive  alterations  and  improvements, 
were  re-opened  last  week  for  teaching  purposes. 
Internally,  the  buildings  have  been  completely 
altered  in  their  arrangements  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  supervision  by  the  head  teachers  in  their 
various  departments.  Cap-rooms,  lavatories, 
and  teachers’  rooms  have  been  added,  and  con- 
siderable additions  made  to  the  amount  of  win- 
dow area.  A complete  system  of  ventilation 
and  heating  has  also  been  provided.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  following  con- 
tractors, viz. : — Mr.  Dodd,  mason  ; Mr.  Dodd, 
joiner;  Mr.  J.  Baty,  slater;  Mr.  J.  Rutherford, 
plumber  ; Mr.  J.  Dinning,  painter  and  glazier ; 
Messrs.  Davidson  & Spencer,  heating  and  venti- 
lating apparatus.  Mr.  Edward  Snowball  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works;  and  Messrs.  Oliver  & 
Leoson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  were  the  archi- 
tects. 

City  of  London  School.  — There  seems 
likely  to  be  considerable  delay  in  the  erection 
of  this  proposed  pile  of  buildings,  even  if  it  is 
ever  erected.  The  promoters  have  not  the  money 
in  hand  to  proceed  with  the  works,  the  Act  of 
Parliament  empowering  the  Corporation  to  re- 
build the  school  (owing  to  some  oversight),  con- 
taining no  clauses  to  sanction  the  raising  of  the 
necessary  funds.  Some  consideration  ought 
surely  to  have  been  given  to  “ ways  and  means  ” 
before  giving  so  much  needless  trouble  to  com- 
petitors. We  will  not  yet  believe  the  report. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

thirty-second  anniversary  dinner  of  this  Insti- 
tution, held  on  Thursday  evening,  was,  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  very  successful,  the 
subscriptions  and  donations  announced  amount- 
ing to  860Z.,  [of  which  no  less  a sum  than  425Z. 
was  accounted  for  on  the  list  of  the  chairman, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  President  of  the  Institution, 
who  very  ably  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  chair. 
We  shall  give  a report  of  the  proceedings  next 
week. 

Sion  College. — The  City  Lands  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  have  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  trustees  of  Siou  College, — an 
ancient  corporation  of  the  clergy  of  the  City, 
and  certain  other  parishes  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  by  which  a new  hall  and  library  will  be 
built  for  the  Fellows  on  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment at  the  corner  of  the  intended  new  street 
from  the  Embankment  to  Fleet-street,  in  lieu  of 
the  present  college  in  London- wall. — City  Tress, 

Eutterton,  near  Leek. — A new  spire  has 
just  been  added  to  this  church,  as  a memorial 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Byrone  to  her  deceased  aunL 
Miss  Ellen  Gannt.  It  is  bnilt  of  stone  from  the 
Sheen  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  by  Messrs. 
Bassett  & WilBon.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Sugden, 
of  Leek. 

The  “ Observer  ” Office. — In  mentioning 
this  among  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  David 
Moore,  the  words  “ very  recently  ” should  not 
have  been  used.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1864.  In 
later  times  the  building  was  altered  and  re- 
arranged for  larger  operations  by  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith. 


TENDERS 

For  memorial  church,  Maesllwch  Park,  Glasbury, 
Radnorshire.  Messrs.  Haddou  Bros.,  architects  : — 

Baker  & Son  ...  £2,500  0 0 

King  2,389  0 0 

Edwards 2,380  0 0 

Price  ..  2,300  0 0 

Stepheus  & Bustow 2,266  0 0 

Welsh  2,145  0 0 

Williams  2,000  0 0 

Bowers  1,990  0 0 

In  wood  1,971  0 0 

W.  & J.  Cro wo  (accepted)  1,947  0 0 


For  West  Ham  Union  extension,  Essex. 

Angell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  It.  L 

Sons : — 

Contract  No.  1. 

Webst-r  £ 11,499 

Perry  & Co 14,359 

Crisp 13,867 

Jones  & Co 13,850 

Wall  13,507 

Prout 13,5"1 

Grhnwood ] 3,463 

Morter  13,130 

Crahb 13,329 

Atherton  & Latta  12,831  i 

Cox  (accepted)  12,830 

Nightingale.... 12  733 

Hatton  11,86) 

Gregar  11,619 

Contract  No.  2. 

W.  & H.  Castle  £18,639 

Jones  & Co 18,"92  1 

Palmer 18, "71  ■ 

Honor,  Jnlian,  A Co 17,970  i 

F.  & F.  G.  Wood  17,795  - 

Garlick 17,729 

Morter  17,621 

Sheffield  & Piebble  17,3i7 

Nightingale 17,238 

Cox 17,223 

R.  & E.  Smith  17,010 

Prout 16,996 

Perry  & Co 16,869 

Holland 16  369 

Cra'ib 16.300 

Atherton  & Latta  (accepted)  ...  16,260 
Small  pox  Hospital. 

Webb  £3,475 

Wood  3,115 

Castle  3,100 

Jones  & Co 3.033 

Perry  & Co 2,992 

Linfield  2,957 

Morter 2.892 

Smith  2,883 

Garlock  2,873 

Palmer  2,819 

Crabb  2 765 

Holland  2,710 

Atherton  & Latta  (accepted)  ...  2,660 
Judd 2,649 


For  culverting  in  a portion  of  the  Stamford  Brook 
lortion  of  the  sewerage  works  at  Acton.  Mr.  C.  Nicholson 


Bell 

Simmons 

Killmgback  

Etheridge  

Nobbs  & Co 

Smith  

Taylor 

Hayes  & Co 

Neave 

Bloomfield 

Meston  (accepted)  . 
Small  & Sons 


..£821  4 0! 
..  686  18  8 
..  675  10  0 
..  657  2 3 
..  612  17  4 
..  684  10  0 
..  58)  6 4 
..  546  10  4 
..  539  17  O 
..  633  16  0 
..  613  0 0 
. 190  0 0 


For  sewers  at  Acton  Green.  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  Lailey, 
urveyor : — 

Kiilingback  £839  6 0! 

Nowell  & Robson  722  10  0 

Simmons  640  5 0 

Bloomfield 603  6 2 

Etheridge  M)9  2 0 

Neave.. 6S0  2 6 

Narroway  661  6 0 

Taylor 649  6 0 

Bell  . e',<  ,A  A 


Smith  

Hayes  & Co.  

Nobbs  & Co 

Small  & Sons  

Stodhard 

Meston  (accepted)  . 


424  16  3 
409  10  6 
401  6 10 
380  0 0 
328  0 0 ! 


For  pair  of  semi-detached  houses  at  Blnckwater-rond> 
Eastbourne,  for  Messrs.  Geo.  Tolhurst  and  James  Noakes. 
Mr.  A.  Crisford,  architect 

Hsrding JC4,r49  0 0 

Stevens  3,884  0 0 

Fowler 3,4h0  0 0 

Cornwell  (accepted)  3,150  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  24,  Paris-street,  Lam- 
beth. Mr.  A.  Parnacott,  architect 

Davis  & Drew  £335  0 0 

Edwards  -s2>  ° ° 

Scott  J,l(l  ® ® 

Elliott 285  0 0 


For  alterations  aud  additions  to  Nos.  33  and  34,  Queen- 
street,  Brompton.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect 

Kiug £275  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 265  0 0 

Richardson  255  0 0 

Croft  (accepted)  22)  0 0 


For  water  works,  Ludlow. 

Quantities  supplied : — 

Powis,  Parker,  & Morris 

Morgan  

Dowell  & Co 

Cowder  & Sons 

Grosvenor  

Russell 

Dawson  

Walker  

Nevett  Bros 

Mackey  

Iline 

Davis  (accepted)  

Williams  & Jenkins 


Mr.  T.  Curley,  engineer, 

£3,819  0 0 

4,972  14  7 

4,651  14  0 

4,4i0  0 O 

4,364  9 9 

4,26)  16  10 

4,168  0 0 

4, "60  0 0 

3,887  3 4 

3,840  0 0 

3,716  14  9 

3,530  0 0 

3,555  15  3 

3,651  18  2 


Accepted  for  the  restoration,  after  fire,  of  the  Wiltsbire- 
Brewery,  Hackney-road.  Messrs.  Scamell  & Colyer, 
engineers  : — 

T.  W.  Smith  & Son. 

For  Plant,  Bennett  & Son. 

For  Refrigerators,  Lawrence  & Co. 
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For  alterations,  painting,  and  decoration  at  the  National 
Provident  Institution,  Gracecharch-street.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Knightlev,  architect : — 

Mansfield  & Sons £1,303  0 0 

Kiddlo  & 8on 1,195  0 0 

Green  & King 1,166  0 0 

Pitman  & Son  1,145  0 0 

Colls  & Son  (accepted) 975  0 0 

For  carcass  of  a villa-residence  at  Sydenham.  Mr. 
J,  Hunter,  architect : — 

Alflatt  & Thorn  (accepted)  £335  0 0 


For  erection  of  new  meter-house,  workshops,  and  stores 
for  the  Folkestone  Gas  and  Coke  Company.  Mr.  Burgess 
J.  Reeve,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Credit  old  materials. 

..£2,865 


Brooks  

Petts  & Son... 

Payn 

Clemmans  

Hood  

Webster 

Baker  

Camburn  & Co 

Prebble  

Dunk  

Reason 

Slade  

Holdom  

Unwin  (accepted).. 
Theobald 


..£85 

3,768  0 0 45  0 0 

0 90  0 0 

0 100  0 0 


2,740 
2,700  0 
2,600  0 
2,670  0 
2,660  0 
2,553  2 
2,532  0 
2,628  0 
2,450  0 
2,400  0 
2,400  0 
2,358  0 
2,181  0 


0 60  0 0 


0 0 


For  erection  of  four  cottages  in  Marshall-street,  Folke- 
stone. Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  architect  :— 

W.  H.  Hood £950  0 0 

Petts  & Son  832  0 0 

J.  Hood  700  0 0 

Slade  700  0 0 

Reason  698  0 0 

Prebble  661  0 0 

Hal 675  0 0 

Camburn  & Co 650  0 0 

Philpott 616  0 0 

Keeler 620  0 0 

Jenner 620  0 0 

llusou 600  0 0 

Sims  (accepted)  616  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wingate  Villa,  Canter- 
bury-road,  Folkestone,  for  Mr.T.  G.  Morrison.  Mr.  Burgess 
J,  Reeve,  architect : — 

Petts  & Son  £2C0  0 0 

Dunk  180  0 0 

Brooks  (accepted)  172  0 0 

For  erecting  a villa-residence  in  the  Epping  High-road, 
for  Mr.  J.  Wyatt.  Mr.  H.  Foster,  architect  : — 

Somerville  & Hill  (accepted) £1,350  0 0 


For  sewering,  levelling,  paving,  &c.,  streets  at  North 
Woolwich,  for  the  East  Ham  Local  Board.  Mr.  H.  Savage, 
surveyor.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Nobbs  & Co £5.600  15  11 

Brickell  6,313  0 0 

•I.  G.  B.  Marshall 5,120  14  5 

Tool©  4,946  0 7 

Holloway 4,925  9 7 

H.  A.  Marshall  4,314  13  6 

Botterill 4,710  0 0 

Hall  4,664  18  4 

Marney  4,568  0 3 

Rutty  4,409  12  11 

John  Jackson  4,268  3 9 

Joseph  Jackson  (accepted)  4,224  11  5 

For  the  erection  of  house,  lodge,  stables,  and  two 
cottages,  Harefield,  Romsey,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Strong. 
Mr.  W,  U.  Mitchell,  architect  : — 

Sims  Bros £8,535  0 0 ! 

Mitchell  Bros 8,337  15  1 

Puzey  8.089  1 10 

Jones  & Co 7,723  0 0 

Chapman 7,476  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow  6,996  0 0 

Ege  & Hobbs 6,960  6 6 

Stiff 6,784  0 0 

Crook  6,737  0 0 

Lawson  & Stanley  6,645  8 8 

Rowland 6,611  5 0 

Sander 6,680  0 0 

Stevens  & Son  6,529  0 0 

Bull  & Son 6,430  0 0 

William  6,225  13  11 

Hale  & Sons  6,165  0 0 

Jeukius  & Son  (accepted)  5,989  0 0! 


For  residence  and  stabling  (exclusive  of  boundary  walls, 

fates,  &c.)  ,Shorucliffe-road,  Folkestone,  for  Mr.  Medhurst. 
Ir.  Reginald  Pope,  architect 

Payn £2,390  0 0 1 

Holdom  1,875  0 0 

Petto 1,758  0 0 

Slade  1,585  0 0 

Hood  1,580  0 0 

Prebble  1,680  0 0 

dements. 1,534  0 0 

Camburn  1,660  0 0 

Saunders 1,520  0 0 

Baker  1,470  0 0 

Mcody  (accepted) 1,448  0 0 

Reason  (withdrawn)  1,285  0 0 1 


For  lodge,  Torrs-park,  Ilfracombe,  for  Mr.  R.  Huxtable. 
Mr.  W.  Morgan  Robbins,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

Horwood  (for  portion  of  works) 
accepted £728  0 0 


For  detached  villa,  Torrs-park,  Ilfracombe.  Mr,  W. 
Morgan  Robbins,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect:— 

Horwood  (accepted)  £830  0 0 


For  erecting  and  completing  Stepney  Emmanuel  Mission 
Room,  Ronald  - street.  Stepney.  Mr.  George  Legg, 
arebitet  c:— 

Built  in  two  Built  at 
portions.  one  time, 

Conder  £1,694  £1,594 

Morter  1,163  1,576 

Little 1,667  1,671 

Shurmur 1,647  1,539 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  1,593  1,513 

For  shop  front,  166,  Shoreditch,  for  Mr.  Richard  Day 

8hurmur £250  0 0 

Salter  218  0 0 


For  villa-residence  in  Buckingham-rond,  Woodford, 
Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Aukland.  Mr.  J.  R.  Rogers,  archi- 
tect:— 

Good  Bros,  (accepted). 


For  alterations  at  274,  Oxford-street,  for  Mr,  Linscott. 
Mr.  Daniel  R.  Dale,  architect: — 

Woodland  (accepted) £107  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  four  houses  and  shops  on  the  Grove 
Estate,  Leytonstone,  for  Mr.  Stoffell.  Mr.  D.  R.  Dale, 
architect : — 

Hoare  (accepted) £2,900  0 0 

Hughes  2,880  0 0 
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Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited),  , 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 
Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes,  : 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or  : 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPANY,  1 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 
of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 
Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 
Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  ■ 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  I 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beBt  and  cheapest  materials  i 
for  damp  oo arses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors,  i 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-eheds  ani  milk- rooms,  i 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  TAdvt.] 
Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The  1 
peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable  > 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 1 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders ; 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, : 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and  t 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o.  : 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from  > 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom,  r 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.]  r 
Damp  Houses  and  Buildings,  New  and  c 
Old,  DRIED,  completely  and  permanently,  in  a 
few  days,  by  LIGNY’S  PATENT  APPARATUS,  i 
By  appointment  to  the  French  Government,  c 
Particulars  of  A.  DREYFUS  & CO.  39,  Monk- 1 
well-st.  E.C.  Damp  basements  cared. — [Advt.]  i 


M1CHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 

c HA RLES  SCO LL. INUE'S'b  PATEN? 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES,] 
^ LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS,.’ 

1 Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description,  n 

36a,  boko  ugh  koad,: 

aSSuinX.  LONDON,  S.K  , 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT,-— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORSI 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS.! 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.01 

N.B— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Tol.  rxxvn.  No.  1913. 


Saturday,  November  15,  1379. 
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the  bods  of  respectable  persona  who  are  engaged 
in  professional,  commercial,  or  trading  pursuits, 
without  the  necessity  of  removing  them  from 
the  care  and  control  of  their  parents.”  In  other 
words,  it  is  a good  day-sohool,  mainly  for  the 
class  which  is  in  the  exact  middle  of  the  middle 
class, — for  the  sons  of  master-tradesmen,  mostly 
in  wholesale  trade,  and  of  that  body  of  people 
who,  though  in  receipt  of  salaries,  have  about 
the  same  Bocial  rank.  Having  nearly  700 
scholars,  there  is  a strong  staff  of  teachers,  and 
the  boys  have  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a great 
school,  with  some  traditions  and  with  a future, 
which  has  often  a powerful  influence  in  pro- 
moting some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  ambition 
There  wonld  this  week  be  a special  additional 
reason  for  the  selection.  The  competition  for 
the  new  building,  intended  to  be  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  City  on  an  acre  and  a half  of 
City  land  on  the  Embankment  just  by  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  has  not  long  been  decided.  When 
it  was  announced,  the  architectural  profession  was 
a good  deal  exercised.  The  profession  is  all  too 
prone  to  enterprise  and  emulative  tasks ; and 
the  magnificent  site,  and  the  interesting  and 
difficult  problem  to  bo  worked  out  upon  it, 
piqued  many  into  competing  who  had  laid  aside 
the  habit,  and  others  who  had  indulged  iu  it  bub 
rarely.  In  our  careful  review  of  the  fifty-three 
designs  submitted  in  the  competition  (page  792, 
ante),  we  gave  a preference  to  the  design 
“ Hove,” — calling  it  “ the  best  plan  of  those 
submitted,  one  of  the  cleverest  plans  we  have 
seen, — the  architectural  treatment  above  the 
average,  and  peculiarly  suited  in  character  to 
the  purpose  of  the  building.”  This  design 
proved  thereafter  to  be  one  of  six  picked  out 
for  special  reconsideration  by  the  committee 
and  a week  or  two  ago  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  awarded  to  its  authors,  Messrs.  John 
& S.  Flint  Clarkson,  a special  premium  “ on 
account  of  the  great  ability  shown  in  the 
design.”  We  have  made  an  exception  to  our 
ordinary  rule,  and  [considered  that  plans  and  a 
view  of  this  design, — though  it  is  not  accepted 
for  execution, — might  with  advantage  be  shown 
to  our  readers,  seeing  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  so  good  a type  of  plan  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  adopted  in  not  a few  cases,  now  that  there  is 
a probability  of  great  day-schools  being  erected 
in  considerable  numbers  in  and  about  great 
towns.  There  are  other  types, — plans  actually 
executed  and  prepared  for  execution, — which 
also  deserve  attention,  and  will  receive  it  at  our 
hands, — as  time  goes  on,  and  the  public  interest 
in  the  subject  brings  it  more  and  more  to  the 
front. 

The  scheme  of  pupils’  work  in  the  City  of 
London  School,  although  planned  out  in  detail, 
cannot  come  fully  into  use  until  a suitable 
building  is  provided.  The  separate  classes,  the 
combined  classes,  the  assembly  in  the  hall,  and 
the  use  of  the  playground  are  the  salient 
features.  For  each  boy  in  the  school  his  class- 
room is  in  effect  a little  school  under  its  own 
master ; but  the  boys  in  each  class-room  will  be 
made  to  feel  themselves  part  of  the  whole 


School  Planning : Middle- 
Class  Education. 

CHOOL  BOARDS,  and  other 
parts  of  the  modern  ma- 
chinery of  Primary  Edu- 
cation have  done  enough 
hard  work  to  merit  oppro- 
brium from  worthy  rate- 
payers, and  to  excite 
dread  visions  of  the 
country’s  ruin  at  the 
hands  of  an  over-educated 
common  people.  Out  of 
about  a million  and  a half 
children  presented  for 
examination  in  Annual 
Grant  Schools  in  1878, — 
a few  over  30,000  passed 
in  reading  in  Standard 
VI.,  that  is,  were  able  to 
read  with  fluency  and 
expression  ; about  30,000 
could  write  a short  theme 
or  letter,  or  an  easy  para- 
phrase; hut  some  7,500  of 
these  failed  when  tested 
in  “ proportion  and  frac- 
tions (vulgar  and  deci- 
mal).” It  might  be 
thought  by  an  onlooker  that  these  statistics 
should  be  a potent  charm, — that  their  mere  repe- 
tition might  serve  to  banish  care  and  panic,  and 
that  the  middle-classes  might  surely  possess  their 
•souls  in  peace  and  comfort  for  several  years  to 
•Come.  That  sort  of  evidence  of  arrears  in  Primary 
Education,  and  of  dulness  among  the  children 
of  wage-paid  people,  might  justify  some  con- 
tempt for  middle-class  renegades,  who  make  much 
■o£  the  fact  that  “ the  English  middle-classes 
are  nearly  the  worst  educated  in  the  world,” 
repeating  thus  word  for  word  what  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  with  most  unpleasant  candour,  went  out 
of  his  way  to  write  in  1861,  when  reporting  on 
popular  education  in  France.  Signs  of  coming 
•changes  have,  however,  become  more  and  more 
•decided  in  the  course  of  the  years  since  that  was 
written,  and  apparently  the  descent  has  now 
been  fairly  begun.  Notwithstanding  much 
wavering  and  looking  back,  it  will  probably 
be  continued  at  an  accelerating  pace,  and  will 
land  us  at  last  in  a world  in  which  the  Commer- 
cial Academy  will  have  no  existence,  where  the 
announcement  that  a quarter  of  the  scholars  in 
Public  Elementary  Schools  have  passed  in  the 
three  higher  standards  will  be  heard  without 
uneasiness,  and  ic  will  be  a subject  for  satisfac- 
tion that  England  has 

“ Bound  herself  by  statute  to  secure, 

For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 

The  rudiments  of  letters,  so  that  none 

be  forced 

To  drudge  through  weary  life" without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools.” 

Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  in  opening 
the  new  Grammar  School  at  Wigan  last  week, 
showed  some  of  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place, — according  to  his  custom,  not  emphasised 


by  sounding  rhetoric,  which  unfortunately  is 
not  at  his  command,  but  by  the  effective  use  of 
eloquent  statistics : — 

“I  look  npon  it  as  absolutely  essential  that  this  question 
of  secondary  educatiou  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Every  possible  assistance  should  be  given  to  those  boys 
who  show  remarkable  ability  and  industry,  enabling  them 
to  rise  from  class  to  class.  Under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act,  the  Commissioners  have  had  considerable  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  Dealing  with  existing  endowments, — 
some  being  endowments  by  persons  who  left  lands  which 
have  become  far  more  valuable  than  when  they  were 
originally  left,  — it  has  happened  that  in  small  places  they 
have  found  vast  endowments _which  they  have  not  known 
what  to  do  with,  because  there  were  no  wants  in  the  dis- 
trict to  consume  all  the  money ; whilst,  in  populous  places 
which  have  been  comparatively  poorly  endowed,  there 
were  not  endowments  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
neighbourhoods.  Nevertheless,  they  have  done  a great 
deal.  They  have  powers  under  their  Act,  when  they  have 
satisfied  the  wants  of  the  district,  to  apply  the  funds  in 
other  ways,  and  in  this  particular  matter  I think  they  have 
done  good  service.  They  have  made  515  schemes,  and  those 
schemes  absorb  endowments  to  the  extent  of  about  260,0002. 

year.  They  have  at  the  present  moment  under 
their  consideration  170  schemes,  which  represent  an 
income  of  177,OOOJ.  a year ; so  that,  altogether,  we 
may  say  that  485  schools  and  institutions  of  a similar 
character  have  been  dealt  with,  having  endowments 
amounting  to  not  very  far  short  of  500,000i.  a year. 
There  are  still  some  490  schools  to  deal  with,  and  an 
annual  income  of  166.000Z. ; and  no  doubt  before  long  this 
great  work  will  be  practically  completed.  It  is,  however, 
no  use  having  schools  unless  you  have  scholars  in  them, 
and  it  is  most  satisfactory  that  in  all  the  schools  renovated 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  the  moment  the 
scheme  has  had  a fair  start  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
scholars  has  been  something  enormous.  There  was  a 
school  at  Newcastle,  an  excellent  school,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  went  at  the  time.  It  had  only  seventy  scholars.  It  has 
passed  through  the  mill  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sion, and  has  come  out  reinvigorated,  and  the  scholars 
already  number  490.  There  was  a group  of  schools  in 
Yorkshire  which  had  an  income,  altogether,  of  about 
4.000J.  a year,  and  in  which  300  scholars  were  educated. 
The  number  of  scholars  since  those  schools  were  re- 
modelled has  advanced  nearly  1,000.  In  one  of  the 
hospitals  at  Hoxton,  where  twenty  scholars  were  educated 
free  out  of  the  funds,  there  has  been  an  entire  remodel- 
ling, and  instead  of  twenty  scholars  the  present  number  is 
1,094.” 

This  tone  of  confidence  in  the  present  and  the 
future  has  something  cheering  in  it, — suggestive 
of  success  well  hoped  for  and  therefore  likely 
to  be  attained, — which  is  better  after  all  than  a 
state  of  querulous  acquiescence  in  the  inevitable. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  statesmen,  parents,  schoolmasters,  and 
architects  might  be  enunciated  in  an  informal 
way,  in  scanning  the  daily  work  and  the  range 
of  studies  of  some  vigorously- conducted  middle- 
class  school,  which  happened  to  be  an  example 
of  what  statesmen  and  many  parents  wish  to 
become  less  and  less  rare.  In  the  course  of  such 
a survey  we  should  think  specially — as  would 
befit  our  function  —of  the  way  in  which  a capable 
architect  would  set  about  designing  the  building 
properly  fitted  for  snch  a school, — so  as  to  make 
of  it  a well- devised  manufactory  in  which  a 
skilful  master- craftsman  would  find  all  the  tools 
ready  to  his  hand,  by  which  some  of  the  most 
active  spirits  of  their  time  may  be  “ battered 
to  shape  and  use.”  The  City  of  London 
School  would  supply  somewhat  conveniently 
such  an  illustration.  “ The  object  of  the  sohool 
is  to  furnish  a liberal  and  useful  education  for 
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Echool,  being  assembled  with  the  rest  at  least 
once  a day.  The  class-master  leaves  his  class- 
room, and  the  class  goes  oat  of  bis  charge  for  a 
time,  while  a special  leBson  on  some  obligatory 
subject  is  being  given, — for  instance,  when  the 
French  master  comes  on  the  scene.  One  lecture 
a week  is  given  in  the  lectnre-room  to  every 
scholar  in  natural  science, — the  classes  most 
equal  in  standing  being  taken  from  their  class- 
rooms and  grouped  for  the  purpose.  A boy’s 
day  is  broken  into  two  sections,  and  each  of 
these  divided  again  by  a short  interval.  At 
about  a quarter  to  nine  he  may  be  expected  to 
appear  in  the  playground ; at  nine  comes  the 
summons  to  the  general  assembly  in  the  hall — 
for  prayers ; then  the  dispersal  into  the  class- 
rooms ; a break  of  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  a visit  to  the  playground  about 
eleven ; class-rooms  again  till  twelve,  and  then 
the  first  section  of  the  day  is  over.  The  ways 
from  the  hall  to  the  class-rooms,  and  from  them  to 
the  playground,  must  evidently  be  neither  strait 
nor  single.  The  playground  plays  an  important 
part.  While  limbs  are  being  warmed,  and  fresh 
air  breathed  in  the  playground,  the  used  air  can 
be  clearedout  and  the  class-rooms  freshened, ready 
for  the  return  of  the  boys  after  the  interval.  For 
any  day-school  in  a considerable  town  an  ample 
playground  is  not,  however,  merely  a luxury 
conducive  to  health  and  comfort, — it  is  also 
absolutely  necessary  for  good  discipline.  When 
there  is  play-space,  it  is  possible  to  make  it  a 
rigid  rule  that  every  pupil  shall  remain  on  the 
premises,  from  the  time  of  entry  till  the  time  of 
leaving.  From  half-past  twelve  the  afternoon 
school  continues  to  three,  with  a short  interval 
in  the  middle  of  that  time.  The  assembly  in 
the  hall  for  prayers  may  take  place  then.  The 
final  departure  i3  a subject  for  drill.  The  boys 
having  furnished  themselves  with  coats,  caps, 
and  bags,  and  returned  to  their  class-rooms,  the 
building  will  be  completely  cleared  in  a few 
minutes  after  the  order  to  leave  is  given.  All 
the  cloak-rooms  should  obviously  be  reached 
directly  from  the  class-rooms,  and  wide  corridors 
should  lead  to  the  principal  entrance,  which  is 
the  only  entrance  and  exit  for  everybody  be- 
longing to  the  school.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  after  twelve,  all  the  younger  boys 
take  holiday,  and  such  of  the  others  as  do  not 
require  lessons  in  the  optional  subjects.  These 
lessons, — in  German,  drawing,  and  vocal  music, 
for  instance, — are  given  in  large  class-rooms 
formed  by  combining  two  or  more. 

The  distance  from  which  boys  of  this  class 
come,  and  should  or  might  come,  to  school ; the 
applications  for  admission  ; the  selection  by  test 
examinations ; the  ages  at  which  pupils  are 
admitted  and  their  previous  training ; the  ages 
at  which  pupils  leave  school,  and  the  course  of 
life  chosen  for  them  ; the  way  in  which  the  size 
of  classes  is  affected  by  the  ages  of  admission, 
by  the  removes,  and  by  limits  of  age  for 
remaining  in  certain  classes ; the  obligatory  and 
the  optional  studies ; the  school  examinations ; 
the  university  examinations  for  prizes  and 
scholarships  ; the  history  of  the  school,  holidays, 
boarding,  and  dining,  and  a host  of  other  sub- 
jects, ought  in  good  right  to  be  well  appre- 
hended by  an  architect,  in  order  that  he  may 
get  and  keep  well  in  mind  the  exact  type  of 
school  for  which  he  is  to  supply  a home.  If 
something  was  said  here  in  detail  about  almost 
every  one  of  them  some  excellent  educationists 
might  read  the  whole  with  relish.  A list  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  ordinary  intelligent  boy, 
leaving  what  is  known  as  the  Latin  class  for 
business,  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  may  be  of  general  interest,  and  must  be 
considered  sufficient  by  us  at  this  time.  His 
course  of  instruction  will  have  comprised 
English,  Latin  (Caesar,  Ovid,  Virgil),  French, 
about  three  books  of  Euclid,  algebra  up  to 
quadratic  equations,  arithmetic,  writing,  book- 
keeping,  geography,  history,  aLd  the  elements 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  He  will 
have  had  some  training  in  vocal  music ; for  it  is 
obligatory  in  the  lower  classes,  though  optional 
in  the  part  of  the  school  which  he  will  have 
reached.  If  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  ir,  life, 
he  has  gone  through  a special  course  in  the 
practical  chemistry  class-room ; and  has  had 
drawing,  and  possibly  German,  lessons  on  the 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.  Any 
description  of  the  work  in  the  higher  classed 
would  not  stop  short  till  the  university  wa* 
reached ; and  that  part  of  the  training,— although 
it  is  most  necessary,  because  it  improves  th- 
quality  of  the  training  lower  down,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  school,  and  because  it  does 
something  towards  “ uniting  the  various  classes 


in  the  community  by  the  strong  bond  of  a 
oommon  culture,”  and  for  plenty  of  other 
reasons,  can,  of  course,  only  apply  to  a small 
per-centage  of  the  scholars  in  the  kind  of  inter- 
mediate school  which  we  have  immediately  in 
view. 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  description 
furnished  by  the  architects  with  the  design  now 
illustrated,  will  allow  them  to  expound  their 
views  of  what  such  a building  should  be.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  we  reproduce  them  in 
view  of  their  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of 
school  planning,  and  not  with  reference  to  the 
recent  competition  (now  closed) : — 

“ The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  south-east 
corner  ; — a position  selected,  among  other 
reasons,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  rooms 
devoted  to  administration  may  be  in  communi- 
cation. These  rooms  are  put  in  an  unbroken 
line  fronting  the  Embankment,  so  that  all  the 
windows  would  be  reached  by  the  sun,  and 
would  give  a look-out  over  the  road  and  the 
river.  No  other  position  for  the  entrance  will 
allow  this  to  be  done.  With  the  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  the  facjade,  part  of  the  rooms  must 
be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  entrance-hall  and 
part  on  the  other.  The  library,  as  it  adjoins  the 
committee-room,  can  be  used  as  a waiting  and 
special  conference  room,  &c.  A large  clock- 
tower  is  placed  over  the  entrance  so  as  to  give 
importance  to  it,  and  prevent  the  building 
being  dwarfed  by  the  adjoining  hotel.  The 
porter  would  control  all  entry  to  and  exit  from 
the  building  from  his  rooms  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance-hall ; — the  book-room,  the  lift  reaching 
every  floor,  and  the  porter’s  stairs  carried  down 
to  the  basement  and  up  to  the  porter’s  residence 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  are  placed  on  the  same 
side  of  the  entrance-hall.  On  the  left  side  are 
the  secretary’s  rooms, — and  the  rest  of  the 
administration  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
front  next  the  river,  the  head-master’s  class- 
room being  at  the  south-west  angle,  so  that  he 
may  occupy  the  position  between  the  admini- 
stration and  the  other  class-rooms. 

The  proper  position  for  the  hall,  or  large  room 
for  1,000  persons,  in  which  the  school  would  meet 
for  prayers,  prize  distributions,  &c.,  would 
appear  to  be  settled  by  the  following  considera- 
tion. The  classes  would  pass  in  the  easiest 
possible  way  from  the  hall  to  their  respective 
class-rooms  by  several  exits  not  interfering 
with  each  other,  if  the  class-rooms  were  placed 
so  as  to  suiTound  the  hall  on  every  6ide.  A 
large  number  of  class-rooms  deriving  their 
principal  light  from  the  south,  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  desirable  ; and,  on  this  site,  east  class- 
rooms should  be  avoided,  owing  to  the  great 
height  (between  80  ft.  and  90  ft.)  of  the  hotel 
adjoining.  The  larger  number  should  be  placed 
so  as  to  derive  their  principal  light  from  the 
north.  The  hall  must,  therefore,  have  its  longer 
axis  running  east  and  west.  As  there  will  be 
only  one  story  of  class-rooms  on  the  west,  the 
end  of  the  hall  can  be  brought  into  view,  in 
such  a way  that,  although  it  is  in  the  direct 
centre  of  the  whole  block  of  buildings,  it  will 
assert  itself  and  largely  influence, — as  the 
largest  and  most  important  internal  feature 
should  do, — the  external  expression  of  the  build- 
ing. It  should  be  specially  designed  for  use 
as  an  auditorium,  and  have  windows  in  all  its 
walls,  many  of  them  carried  fairly  low  down, 
so  as  to  be  available  for  additional  classes, 
examinations,  and  other  purposes.  The  walls 
would  be  pierced  with  thirteen  doorways,  a 
certain  number  in  each  of  the  four  walls,  ten 
being  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  twenty  classes 
of  which  the  school  is  composed  ; so  that  only 
two  classes  would  leave  and  enter  by  any  one 
door,  and  the  hall  might  thus  be  filled  and 
cleared  with  the  utmost  ease  and  order. 

The  method  of  communication,  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  buildings,  is] almost  decided 
on  when  courts  have  been  placed  on  the  north 
and  south  of  the  ball.  For  girdling  corridors  od 
two  floors  can  then  be  well  lighted  in  every 
portion.  The  west  corridors  on  the  ground 
floor  would  be  lighted  by  windows  placed  above 
the  roofs  of  the  cloak-rooms,  which  are  about 
9 ft.  in  height,  the  height  of  the  class-rooms 
and  corridors  on  the  same  story  being  about 
14  ft.  A grand  staircase  would  be  a super- 
fluity quite  uncalled  for  by  the  uses  of  the 
building ; but,  as  the  south-east  staircase  would 
be  used  at  times  by  ladies  and  others,  there 
might  be  in  it  a little  deviation  from  the  plain- 
ness maintained  elsewhere  in  the  staircases, 
which  are  four  in  number, — one  at  each  angle 
of  the  corridors.  In  order  that  the  whole  of  The 
boya  may  reach  the  playgrounds  from  the 


ground-floor  quickly  and  without  confusion, 
double  staircases  would  be  provided  in  three 
positions, — making  six  staircases  in  all, — each 
staircase  leading  to  the  playgrounds  being  thus 
used  by  about  100  boys.  The  south-east  and 
south-west  staircases  would  be  carried  up  to: 
reach  the  lecture-room  for  natural  science/ 
200  boys  entering  the  room  at  the  lower  end? 
near  the  lecturer’s  platform  from  the  south-west 
staircase,  and  the  other  200, — the  remainder  ofc 
the  400  for  whom  the  lectnre-room  would  bd 
constructed, — reaching  the  upper  level  of  the 
seats  by  means  of  the  south-east  staircase.  The! 
science  class-rooms,  laboratory,  &o.,  would  be 
reached  from  the  south-west  staircase. 

The  northern  aspect  having  been  settled  upon; 
as  above  described  for  the  larger  number  of  the 
class-rooms,  they  will  consequently  look  out' 
upon  the  open  space  on  the  north  of  the  build- 
ings,— quiet  thus  being  secured  without  double 
windows.  The  class-rooms  are  on  two  floors 
only.  Thirteen  out  of  the  twenty  are  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  head- master’s  rooms  and  thei 
hall ; this  will  allow  a ready  classification  intc 
senior  and  junior  departments  if  desired.  A 
young  boy,  placed  in  the  north-east  class-room 
on  the  first  floor,  would  pass  on  at  the  removes  til 
he  reached  the  west  class-room  on  that  floor  m 
and  thereafter  similarly  on  the  principal  flooit 
he  would  pass  from  class-room  to  class-room  in 
regular  series,  until  he  reached  the  head-master’i< 
class-room  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  build 
ing.  The  plan,  therefore,  expresses  very  simply 
the  way  in  which  progress  in  the  school  will  bd 
made.  Every  class-room  is  lighted  from  the  lefll 
side  of  the  desks.  The  three  class-rooms  in  thd 
centre  of  the  west  front  can  be  combined  bo  as 
to  form  one  large  room  when  necessary, — as  foi 
drawing  lessons,  being  divided  by  double  slidingi: 
doors.  These  class-rooms  are  lighted  by  lantern 
lights,  and  two  class-rooms  adjoining  could  bd 
similarly  lighted  if  so  large  a number  of  topt 
lighted  rooms  should  be  deemed  desirable.  Th/] 
lantern-lights  would  ordinarily  be  closed  b; 
wood- shutters  at  the  ceiling  level,  but  during- 
the  drawing  lessons  the  shutters  would  b; 
opened,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  window*; 
in  the  west  walls  of  the  class-rooms  would  bd 
closed  by  shutters.  Two  class-rooms  at  thr 
north-west  angle  of  the  building  on  the  ground; 
floor,  and  the  two  over  those  on  the  first  floorc 
have  also  double  sliding-doors,  so  that  thesm 
pairs  of  class-rooms  can  also  be  combined  wheil 
required.  As  class-rooms  arranged  for  beingi 
combined  are  not  so  serviceable  as  claBs-rooms 
wholly  surrounded  with  brick  walls,  no  more 
than  the  number  decided  upon  as  absolutely.t 
necessary  should  be  formed.  There  are  open-n 
ings  in  more  than  one  wall  of  the  class-room,  so, 
that  the  air  in  them  can  be  freshened  at  timea 
by  ci’oss-currents. 

Each  class-room  has  its  own  entrance  lobby} 
and  cloak-room,  being  in  fact  a kind  of  separate.' 
school.  Cloak-rooms  should  not  be  less  than. 
7 ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.,  for  forty  boys.  They  would: 
contain  for  each  boy, — in  addition  to  the  usuali 
fittings, — a locker  to  hold  a change  of  clothes/; 
and  a coil  of  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  dampi 
clothes  might  be  dried  during  the  school-hours.; 

The  dining-hall,  for  200  boys,  should  be  placed: 
so  that  it  may  have  windows  overlooking  thet 
river,  and  have  windows  also  in  its  north  wall.o 
With  doors  at  both  ends,  only  100  boys  need1 
enter  and  leave  by  the  same  entrance.  If  thet 
use  of  it  as  a dining-hall  should  be  abandoned,  i 
four  special  class-rooms,  each  with  the  usual; 
lobby  and  cloak-room,  can  be  formed;  or  thet 
eastern  portion  could  be  used  for  a smaller!; 
number  of  boys,  and  class-rooms  formed  out  of: 
the  remainder. 

i kThe  common  room  for  assistant  masters  hash 
been  placed  at  the  south-west  angle  of  thet 
building,  so  as  to  obtain  cheerful  aspects,  and; 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  prospects  , 
up  and  down  the  river.  A top-lighted  room,  or, 
a room  without  any  look-out,  would  be  mostci 
unsatisfactory  for  this  purpose.  A disposition  i' 
to  leave  the  class-rooms,  and  obtain  a glimpse: 
of  something  outside  the  school  in  the  intervals,}1 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  position,  size,  and  .; 
appearance  of  the  common  room. 

A large  portion  of  the  space  under  the  build- il 
ings  will  form  a covered  playground,  every: 
portion  of  it  well  lighted.  The  open  playground.; 
occupying  the  north  portion  of  the  site  has  a 3 
total  area  of  23,000  superficial  feet.  A covered  r 
way,  on  the  east  side  of  the  open  playground,  e| 
leada  from  the  covered  playground  to  the  t 
latrines,  which  are  placed  at  the  north-east  at 
angle  of  the  site. 

The  building  is  designed  so  as  to  have  a well-  ej 
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marked  individual  external  appearance,  and  to 
be  fairly  dignified,  although  studiously  simple, 
i Red  brick,  red  terra-cotta,  and  Portland  stone 
would  be  used  for  all  external  faces.  The  archi- 
i : teotural  detail  in  the  design  bears  resemblance 
to  that  in  use  in  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  already  several 
1 other  important  buildings  belonging  to  the  City 
i designed  in  this  style.  There  would  be  no 
! attempt  to  keep  in  a pedantic  spirit  to  any 
I precedent ; but  it  would  not  seem  inappro- 
i priate  for  the  time  of  the  original  foundation 
of  the  Bchool  to  be  suggested  by  the  general 
.1  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  building. 
An  existence  of  450  years  need  not  be  forgotten, 

! because  the  school  will  probably  be  still  young 
at  the  expiration  of  a similar  period. 

It  would  be  uncandid,  and  mere  affectation, 

: for  any  one  at  this  stage  to  state,  within  say 
i 5,0001.,  the  cost  of  the  part  of  the  building  which 
is  really  essential  to  the  working  of  the  school. 
An  outlay  of  about  50,000Z.  for  buildings,  exclu- 
1 sive  of  school-fittings, — that  is,  about  75 Z.  per 
; boy, — has  been  contemplated.  The  raising  of 
the  south-east  corner,  although  not  essential, 
i would  be  most  desirable  on  architectural  and 

0 general  grounds.  The  hotel  is  very  lofty,  and 
the  school  buildings  should  overtop  it, — if  not 

■ ! through  the  whole  of  the  Embankment  faijade, 
at  any  rate  in  Borne  decided  way  in  the  part 
['>  immediately  adjoining.  The  wall  on  the  west 
' side  of  the  hotel  is  ugly  and  dull,  therefore  it 
; should  be  shut  out,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  over  or 
; beyond  the  school  buildings.” 

H Such  extracts  may  serve  good  purpose,  when 
;!  neatly  trimmed  down  so  as  to  treat  only  of 

1 general  considerations,  but  need  not  deal  with 
the  minuter  details,  which  have  Buch  a bad 

( habit, — unless  held  sternly  at  arm’s  length, — of 
; swarming  round  the  gentle  reader.  Members  of 
!:  building  committees,  with  or  without  amateur 

0 knowledge  about  drawings  and  architecture, 

[ i may,  in  truth,  be  excused  if  at  times  they  are 
i(  “ unable  to  see  the  landscape  for  the  trees.” 

A plain-spoken, — that  is,  an  ungracious, — 
ri  person  might  say  that  the  scholar  who  has  the 
io  good  fortune  to  be  thoroughly  trained  in  such 
a school,  having  one  of  the  most  valuable  sites 

1 ■ in  London  as  his  playground,  having  75 Z.  ex- 
ir  pended  for  him  in  building,  and  a further  sub- 
t Btantial  sum  for  galleries,  desks,  and  other 
i i fittings  and  furnishing,  is  evidently  the  subject 
i of  a handsome  annual  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
tr  general  public.  By  the  balance-sheet  it  appears 

i that  salai-ies  co.st  the  City  very  nearly  the 
i I total  amount  received  as  school  - fees  for 
i the  year,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
i , increase  the  fees  from  101.  10s.  per  annum,  if 
! there  were  no  endowments,  subscriptions,  or 
( other  funds,  to  draw  upon  for  pensions,  examina- 
i tions,  prizes,  exhibitions,  repairs,  &c.,  to  build- 
i ings,  and  the  miscellaneous  expenses  for  “rates, 
tithes,  printing,  brooms,  winding  clocks,  sundry 
l wages,  &c.”  After  dividing  the  annual  outlay 
i beyond  the  school-fees  by  the  total  number  of 
(<  scholars,  it  would  be  possible  to  represent  that 
the  boys’  parents  are  receiving  a further  pleasant 
-I  little  annuity  from  neighbours  and  friends.  A 
i more  caroful  analysis  of  the  balance-sheet,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  might  lead 
a courageous  person  to  remark  that,  when  any 
better  way  of  using  the  surplus  cash  of  past 
I generations  can  be  suggested,  it  will  be  possible 
to  give  the  Bubject  serious  consideration.  Giving 
i permanence  and  liberal  sustentation  to  schools, 
i and  securing  thoroughness  in  the  education  in 
i them,  may,  till  then,  be  looked  upon  as  not 
the  most  irrational  method  of  making  away 
: with  part  of  the  money  earned  by  the  present 
generation,  and  paid  over  in  order  that  it  may 
go  in  directions  which  a dead  hand  has  pointed 
i out, — by  good  chance,  directions  useful  to  us 
(i  moderns.  But  for  that  to  happen  we  must  have 
wit  enough, — to  know  the  main  need  of  our 
i time  and  of  all  times,  to  lay  out  well  the  main 
! line  of  life,  and  to  put  capable  pointsmen  at  the 
switches,  encouraging  them  to  take  care  that 
i the  best  energies  of  our  people,  and  the  hoarded 
and  still  accumulating  wealth,  are  kept  on  the 
right  track, — not,  as  the  result  of  neglect  or 
! blundering,  shunted  into  the  sidings. 


Social  Science  Association. — There  were 
166  applicants  for  the  office  of  Assistant-Secre- 
tary. A committee  appointed  to  select  three 
and  report  to  the  council,  named  Mr.  W.  R. 
Buck,  Mr.  F.  Vincent  Budge,  and  Mr.  T.  L. 
Clifford  Smith.  Ultimately  Mr.  Clifford  Smith 
was  appointed. 


PROPOSED  “ RESTORATION  ” OF 
ST.  MARK’S,  VENICE. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  have  certainly  now  come  in  for  a 
dignus  vindice  nodus,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  west  front  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,  has  been  deliberately  determined  upon. 
The  building  which  it  is  stated  is  thus  threatened 
is  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the  most 
historically  interesting  building  since  the 
Christian  era.  In  it  met  the  poetry  of  Eastern 
and  of  Western  architecture ; it  is  the  great 
architectural  record  of  the  place  once  held  by 
Venice,  and  by  Venice  alone,  among  post- 
Christian  cities,  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  political  aspirations  of  Medi- 
eval Europe  and  the  treasuries  of  “ the  exhaust- 
less East.”  In  St.  Mark’s,  Oriental  magnificence 
and  Western  refinement  and  architectural  logic 
have  joined  hands.  It  is  the  most  unique  build- 
ing of  Europe ; it  represents  a mingling  of 
architectural  splendours  and  (in  a certain  sense) 
incongruities  such  as  we  may  look  for  in  vain 
elsewhere.  And  now  we  are  told  that  the  hand 
of  the  restorer  is  to  be  wildly  lifted  up  upon 
this  building  also. 

If  this  be  true,  Horace’s  exclamation  “ per  fas 
et  nefas,"  is  the  only  comment  that  can  be  made 
upon  such  a piece  of  Vandalism.  And  much  as 
we  have  been  disposed  to  quarrel  with  and 
criticise  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  above 
referred  to,  we  may  well  say  that  if  such  an 
act  of  spoliation  be  really  threatened,  and  if 
they  can  show  that  they  are  able  to  do  any- 
thing effective  towards  averting  it,  they  will 
have  shown  a raison  d’ifre  more  convincing  and 
satisfactory  than  they  have  shown  as  yet.  Our 
hands  would  be  employed  willingly  to  strengthen 
those  of  any  body  of  men  who  were  bent  on 
preventing  the  practical  destruction,  so  far  as 
its  antiquarian  interest  goes,  of  any  part  of  such 
a building  as  the  great  Venetian  basilica, — in 
comparison  with  which  the  architectural  and 
archaeological  interests  of  our  own  cathedrals 
may  almost  be  called  merely  local.  We  are 
not,  however,  under  the  necessity  of  accept- 
ing implioitly  the  dicta  and  the  information, 
on  such  a topic,  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings,  and  fortunate  it  is 
on  the  whole  that  we  are  not.  For  truth  com- 
pels us  to  say,  with  all  due  respect  for  its  mem- 
bers individually,  that  the  Society  in  question 
has  shown  such  ill-regulated  enthusiasms  that 
we  could  hardly  feel  called  upon  to  give  utter- 
ance to  any  decided  opinion  based  merely  on  its 
statements.  They  seem,  in  regard  to  the 
restoration  of  buildings,  to  be  among  the 
persons  described  by  Chaucer,  “ who  gladlie 
deemen  to  the  badder  end.”  No  statement  in 
regard  to  wilful  and  corrupt  Vandalism  is  too 
bad  for  them  to  swallow ; and  so  far  from 
endeavouring  to  make  allowance  for  the  special 
circumstances  which‘mightseemto  give  a colour 
and  a reasonable  motive  to  any  piece  of  restora- 
tion, their  effort  has  really  seemed  to  be  deli- 
berately to  shut  their  eyes  to  any  extenuating 
circumstances,  and  to  make  the  very  worst  of 
every  case,  actual  or  hypothetical,  which  comes 
before  them. 

Fortunately,  we  have  our  own  sources  of  in- 
formation  apart  from  the  Society,  and,  from  a 
letter  we  print  elsewhere,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
no  such  act  of  wholesale  spoliation  as  the  re- 
building or  restoration  of  the  front  is  in  con- 
templation so  far.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done, 
if  our  correspondent  be  correct,  is  a partial 
restoration  or  repair  on  a much  smaller  scale, 
and  on  the  ground  of  alleged  decay  of  the 
building  at  the  points  threatened  with  renova- 
tion. Even  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and 
we  may  hope  that  any  meddling  with  or 
modernising  of  the  exterior  is  in  reality  un- 
necessary, and  may  be  averted  before  it  is  too 
late,  if  not  absolutely  imperative.  Whether  the 
repair,  to  the  extent  threatened,  is  really  im. 
perative  or  not  on  practical  grounds,  only  a 
special  examination  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  building  could  enable  one  to  say  positively. 
From  the  best  information  as  to  its  recent  state 
which  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  we  must 
candidly  say  that  we  doubt  the  necessity  even  of 
the  extent  of  the  repair  which  is  talked  of,  and 
are  disposed  to  join  with  the  Society  in  making 
a determined  stand  against  it,  unless  its  practical 
necessity  is  demonstrated  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt. 

The  same  number  of  the  Times  which  con- 
tained mention  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on 
this  subject  contained  also  a letter  from  Mr. 
Wallis,  the  well-known  artist,  who  of  late  years 


has  made  Venetian  subjects  among  his  special 
studies.  His  testimony  is  an  independent  one, 
entirely  unconnected  (ostensibly  at  least)  with 
that  of  the  Society ; and  on  more  grounds  than 
one  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  But 
it  seems  that  persons  who  feel  strongly,  and  on 
special  grounds,  on  these  matters,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  within  the  line.  Mr.  Wallis,  for 
example,  states  that,  according  to  his  informa- 
tion, the  west  front  “ is  to  be  restored  forth- 
with.” Again,  he  waxes  enthusiastic  on  the 
beauty  of  the  effect  of  the  undulating  surface  of 
the  floor  in  its  original  state,  and  says  that  an 
eminent  English  architect  has  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  floor  was  originally  and  inten- 
tionally  laid  with  this  undulation  of  surface,  and 
that  the  levelling  of  the  floor  in  relaying  the 
mosaic  has  been,  therefore,  an  interference  with 
the  original  design  of  the  architects  of  the  build- 
ing. However  much  we  sympathise  with  him 
in  his  denunciation  of  the  stupidity  with  which 
the  mosaic  was  disturbed  without  sufficient  care 
being  first  taken  to  record  and  figure  the  design 
for  relaying,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  undu- 
lating surface  of  the  floor,  about  which  so  much 
sentiment  has  been  talked,  was  simply  the  result 
of  what  may  be  called  bad  engineering,  either  in 
want  of  skill  to  keep  the  true  level  at  the  outset, 
or  in  want  of  necessary  care  to  ensure  the 
ground  against  subsidence  from  natural  causes 
subsequently.  The  idea  that  the  floor  was 
intentionally  laid  out  of  level,  and  that  this  was 
regarded  as  a beauty,  architecturally  or  sym- 
bolically, by  the  original  builders,  we  can  only 
deem  a chimera  of  that  unreasoning  enthusiasm 
in  whose  eyes  every  mistake  and  every  deformity 
becomes  a beauty,  provided  a sufficiently  long 
pedigree  can  be  made  out  for  it.  The  varied 
level  of  the  floor  was,  no  doubt,  a curiosity  of 
the  building  interesting  in  itself,  and  which  we 
would  not  have  seen  wilfully  disturbed.  But  if 
repair  of  the  floor  were  necessary,  to  have  delibe- 
rately relaid  it  out  of  level  would  have  been  an 
absurdity.  It  was  a piece  of  clumsiness  to 
begin  with,  only  interesting  as  a record  how 
clumsy  the  construction  of  a building  in  the 
Middle  Ages  could  be.  By  adopting  the  other 
hypothesis,  Mr.  Wallis  has  much  weakened  the 
force  of  his  otherwise  valuable  letter. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  a point  of  wisdom 
for  all  who  are  anxious  about  the  preservation 
of  ancient  buildings  to  temper  their  enthusiasm 
by  some  admixture  of  practical  common  sense. 
The  recent  movement  in  regard  to  the  protection 
of  ancient  buildings  has  been  so  deficient  in  this 
quality  that  it  has  compelled  us,  after  year’s  of 
protest  on  our  own  account  against  over- restora- 
tion and  Vandalism,  almost  to  seem  to  take  the 
other  side,  as  the  side  of  truth,  against  the  in- 
accurate and  sweeping  denunciations  now 
brought  against  every  one  who  attempts  the 
slightest  repair  of  an  old  building,  even  under  the 
most  pressing  practical  need  of  repair.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  at 
St.  Mark’s  does  not  go  much  further  than  what 
may  be  fairly  called  practical  repair.  If  it  is 
found  that  more  than  this  is  intended,  our 
strongest  protest  will  be  entered  against  it, 
and  we  will  join  with  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings  in  demanding  that 
the  spoliator  should  stay  his  hand.  But  we 
cannot  help  adding  that  the  protest  of  that 
society  and  of  artists  and  others  who  support  it 
will  gain  immensely  in  effect  and  in  usefulness 
if  they  measure  their  expressions  carefully,  and 
learn  the  exact  truth  of  the  oaso  before  de- 
nouncing the  parties  concerned. 

Since  these  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have 
seen  a copy  of  a memorial  addressed  by  the 
Society  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of 
Italy,  and  which  is  about  to  be  forwarded.  It 
has  our  entire  concurrence,  and  we  earnestly 
trust  it  will  have  the  desired  effect  of  enlisting 
the  Italian  Government  on  the  side  of  preser- 
vation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Italian  Government  pro-* 
pose  to  erect  a statue  to  Victor  Emmanuel  upon 
the  Piazza  San  Marco,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is 
intended  to  remove  one  of  the  magnificent 
bronze  wells  which  form  such  conspicuous 
features  in  the  Piazza. 


Sunderland  Museum  and  Library.— These 
buildings,  which  have  been  already  described 
in  the  Builder,  were  opened  on  the  6th  inst. 
Messrs.  J.  & T.  Tillman  are  the  architects.  We 
shall  give  illustrations  of  the  buildings  in  an 
early  nmuber. 

a 
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SECTARIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  case  of  “ Botterill  and  Another  v.  Whyte- 
head,”  which  was  tried  at  la9t  Leeds  assizes, 
before  Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  with  the  result  of 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  came  up  again  last 
week  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  Baron 
Huddlestone,  in  the  shape  of  a motion  for  a rule 
for  a new  trial  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
which  the  judges  ultimately  granted. 

The  case  has  some  significance  in  reference  to 
the  practice  of  modern  church  architecture  and 
the  attitude  of  the  clergy  in  relation  thereto. 
The  plaintiffs  are  architects  at  Hull,  and  the 
case,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  remember, 
was  an  action  for  libel  brought  by  them  against 
a clergyman  who  had  written  to  the  custodians 
of  Skirlaugh  Church,  in  Yorkshire  (the  vicar 
and  the  squire’s  steward,  to  wit),  protest- 
ing against  the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs  to 
restore  the  said  church,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  Wesleyans,  and  therefore  could  not  under- 
stand the  work.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Camden  Society  and  the  ecclesiological  craze 
such  an  opinion  would  have  been  a matter  of 
course  with  every  sound  Churchman.  We  had 
hoped  that  clergymen  were  becoming  a little 
more  philosophical  in  the  matter,  and  trust  that 
we  may,  at  any  rate,  regard  the  reverend 
defendant  in  this  case  as  a “survival”  rather 
than  as  a representative  of  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  who  concern  themselves 
with  architecture  at  present. 

Whether  the  charge  complained  of  be  in  fact 
libel  or  not  does  not  so  much  concern  us,  and 
may  at  any  rate  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
lawyers.  But  one  or  two  of  the  special  expres- 
sions on  the  subject  which  were  elicited  from 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  course  of  its  dis- 
cussion are  certainly  suggestive  of  comment. 
The  manner  in  which  the  objection  to  the 
employment  of  a Wesleyan  architect  in  the 
treatment  of  a church  was  in  the  first  instance 
urged  by  the  clerioal  defendant  in  the  case 
shows  a curious  confusion  of  ideas  such  as  we 
have  not  unfrequently  observed  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  “ The  restoration  of  Skirlaugh 
church  has  fallen,”  it  was  said,  “ into  the  hands 
of  an  architect  who  is  a Wesleyan,  and  can  have 
no  experience  in  church  work.  Can  you  not  do 
something  to  avert  the  irreparable  loss  which 
must  be  caused  if  any  of  the  masonry  of  this 
ancient  gem  of  art  is  ignorantly  tampered  with  ?” 
Now,  in  this  appeal  two  issues  are  raised  which 
are  in  reality  perfectly  distinct  from  one  another. 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  suggests  that  the 
Dissenting  architect  can  have  no  experience  in 
church  work  ; in  other  words,  cannot  have  been 
accustomed  to  oversee  the  arrangements  and 
the  appareil  supposed  to  be  specially  required 
in  fitting  out  a building  for  a specific  form  of 
worship.  This,  though  it  need  not  necessarily 
be  true,  may  very  probably  be  so  in  many  cases. 
The  question  so  far  is  one  of  preparation  for  a 
special  ritual ; and  as  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  members  of  a religious  community  employ 
an  architect  of  their  own  community,  the  proba- 
bility would  be  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  an 
architect  belonging  to  another  community  whose 
ideas  of  ritual  were  considerably  different  from 
those  of  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  inadequately 
informed  in  regard  to  the  requirements  and 
fancies  of  the  latter.  The  other  half  of  the  sen- 
tence introduces  another  kind  of  consideration. 
The  fear  lest  the  masonry  of  “an  exquisite  gem  of 
art”  should  be  “ignorantly  tampered  with”  in- 
troduces the  purely  architectural  side  of  the 
question,  which  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
masonry,  in  other  words  the  architectural 
design,  of  a building,  Gothic  or  Classic,  sacred 
or  secular,  regarded  as  a work  of  art,  is  a sub- 
ject the  right  understanding  of  which  depends 
purely  on  architectural  ability,  and  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  religious  creed  or 
ritual  at  all.  It  is  desirable  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  this  as  plainly  as  possible, 
because  there  are  still  those  in  high  places, 
architectural  and  clerical,  who  are  ready  to 
say  otherwise,  and  the  most  absurd  statements 
have  been  from  time  to  time  publicly  made  on 
this  head.  We  remember  not  so  long  since  an 
instance,  where  an  eminent  architect  seriously 
told  those  who  came  to  hear  from  him  a lesson 
on  church  architecture,  that  no  architect  could 
design  a chancel  who  was  not  inwardly  con- 
vinced of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in 
the  Sacrament.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
length  to  which  a purely  ritual  and  sectarian 
view  of  architecture  will  carry  even  clever  men. 
Given  the  conditions  under  which  the  ritual  is 


to  be  performed  and  the  signification  attached 
to  it,  and  the  designing  of  a chancel,  more 
especially  when  it  is  a sine  qua  non  that  it  should 
be  a reproduction  of  an  existing  architectural 
style,  is  a mere  matter  of  archaeological  and 
constructional  knowledge  and  of  architectural 
taste  and  ability.  Those  who  have  habituated 
themselves  to  regard  the  subject  from  the  con- 
ventional standard  of  ritualism  (not  using  the 
word  in  any  opprobrious  sense)  may  have 
rendered  themselves  too  prejudiced  to  see  this  ; 
but  it  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  any  educated 
people  who  look  at  the  matter  in  an  unbiassed 
frame  of  mind : and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
the  first  trial  of  the  case  in  question  the  learned 
judge  should  have  expressed  his  opinion  that 
“you  might  just  as  well  say  that  an  architect 
was  not  fit  to  repair  or  form  an  opinion  upon  a 
Grecian  temple  because  he  did  not  believe  in 
Jupiter  and  Juno.”  It  would  have  been  more 
strictly  correct,  since  a Grecian  temple  was  re- 
ferred to,  to  say  “ Zeus  and  Her6  ” ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Lord  Justice  B ram  well’s 
criticism  expresses  the  common  sense  of  the 
matter. 

The  architectural  design  and  ordonnance  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  the 
optical  corrections  of  its  lines,  and  all  its  other 
beautiful  refinements,  have  no  relation  of  any 
kind  to  the  character  or  the  worship  of  Pallas 
Athene.  They  are  simply  artistic  refinements 
which  would  be  of  equal  importance  and  interest 
were  the  temple  dedicated  to  an  Egyptian  dog- 
headed divinity,  or  to  Christian  worship  of  the 
purest  kind.  One  might  say,  indeed,  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  architectural  refinements 
of  the  building  were  better  bestowed  in  the 
latter  case,  but  that  is  all.  A fortiori,  then,  it 
may  be  said  that  a Christian  architect  of  one 
denomination  can  find  no  necessary  difficulty  in 
understanding  and  treating  the  architecture  of 
a church  built  for  another  denomination,  so  far 
as  we  regard  it  as  a work  of  architecture.  Not 
having  much  sympathy  ourselves  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Dissenting  mind  of  England 
towards  esthetics  generally,  we  yet  fail  to  see 
any  obstacle  to  the  thorough  comprehension  by 
a Wesleyan  architect  of  the  masonry  and 
structural  design  of  a Mediaeval  church,  or  of 
the  stylo  and  feeling  of  its  ornament.  The 
objection,  so  far  as  we  regard  the  building  from 
an  architectural  point  of  view,  is,  in  fact,  too 
absurd  to  be  worth  discussion. 

There  is,  however,  the  ritual  point  of  view. 
The  Churchman  holds  that  there  are  certain 
symbolisms  in  true  English  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture which  the  Dissenting  architect  can 
by  no  means  understand  or  work  out  with  the 
proper  feeling.  We  might  Bay,  in  the  first 
place,  that  a good  deal  of  this  symbolism  is 
more  fancy  than  fact,  and  that  it  is  en- 
grafted by  the  modern  ecclesiological  mind 
upon  the  ancient  architecture,  often  on  very 
slight  and  doubtful  grounds.  It  might  be  added 
that  the  importance  thus  given  to  symbolism 
in  church  architecture  is  foolish  and  out  of 
keeping  with  modern  feeling  and  modern  educa- 
tion, and  that  a little  cold  water  thrown  upon 
it  occasionally  would  be  no  bad  thing;  but  this, 
of  course,  is  begging  the  question.  The  fact 
remains  that  a number  of  Churchmen  do  attach 
importance  to  symbolism,  and  require  knowledge 
of  and  attention  to  it  at  the  hands  of  their 
church  architect.  It  may,  however,  surely  bo 
said  that  if  the  ritual  and  decorations  of  Pagan 
temples  can  be  “got  up”  and  understood  by 
modern  Christian  architects,  it  is  quite  as  easy 
for  the  Wesleyan  architect  to  understand  and 
to  master  the  ritual  requirements  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  service.  And,  in  fact,  we  more 
than  suspect  that  these  requirements  are  got 
up  and  dealt  with  successfully  by  architects 
who  pass,  even  with  the  High  Church  party, 
for  experts  in  church  building,  and  who  really 
are  as  far  removed  from  serious  interest  or 
conviction  in  the  matter  as  any  Dissenter  could 
be,  but  who  study  Church  ritual  from  an 
esthetic  point  of  view,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  people  who  have  good  and  interest- 
ing work  to  give.  These  professional  men  are 
welcome  to  the  clerical  party,  while  Dissenting 
architects  are  not,  simply  because  the  former 
have  learned  the  language  and  shibboleth  of 
their  clients,  and  can  simulate  the  same  feeling 
in  regard  to  symbolism  and  ritual,  and  an 
acknowledged  Dissenter  generally  cannot. 
People  who  have  any  special  views  prefer 
to  be  served  by  a man  who  is  one  of  their 
own  set,  and  appears  to  sympathise  in  their 
tastes  and  ends  entirely ; and  that  we  take  to 
be  the  whole  meaning  of  the  statement  that 


Dissenting  architects  cannot  understand  Church 
architecture. 

The  actual  difference  which  has  existed 
between  the  treatment  of  revived  Gothic  by 
Wesleyans  and  Church-people  is,  of  course,  dis- 
tinguishable, though  the  two  are  tending  more 
and  more  to  approach  each  other. 

Dissenting  bodies  have  been  slow  to  take  up 
the  architecture  which  arose  In  the  Medueval 
church,  and  has  been  revived  by  the  modern 
Mediasval  church  ; and  with  a good  many  of  the 
wealthier  Dissenting  bodies  even  now,  the  pre- 
ference for  Classic  architecture  has  been 
retained,  and  their  places  of  worship  are  distin- 
guished by  big  columned  porticos.  The  Wes- 
leyan body,  much  nearer  the  Church  in  some  of 
its  feelings  and  traditions  than  other  contem- 
porary sects,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  adopt 
the  revived  Gothic,  and  thus  msthetically  follow 
in  tho  wake  of  the  Church ; but  there  has  gene- 
rally been  a tolerably  marked  difference  between 
their  modern  Gothic  and  the  modern  Gothic  of 
the  ecclesiologists.  The  Wesleyan  Gothic  has 
generally  been  marked  by  larger  windows,  more 
commodious  entrances,  and  a large  roof  of  one 
span  in  place  of  the  three-aisled  arrangement. 
Their  chapels  have,  in  fact,  shown  the  attempt 
to  manipulate  Gothic  architecture  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  practical  considerations  as  felt  at  the 
present  day,  in  a manner  which  church  archi- 
tecture of  the  Establishment  certainly  has 
hardly  shown  at  all.  Of  course  this  arises  partly 
from  the  fact  that  Wesleyanism  is  confessedly 
a modern  development,  and  the  Church  revival- 
ists confessedly  look  back  to  precedent.  Bat 
it  seems,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  rather 
absurd  that  Church  architects,  whose  greatest 
success  has  lain  in  accurate  copying,  should,  for 
that  very  reason,  look  down  upon  Dissenting 
architects  who  have,  not  without  success, 
attempted  a new  adaptation  of  the  old  style. 
The  drawback  to  Wesleyan  Gothic,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  that  it  has  not  infrequently  shown  a 
want  of  refinement  in  detail,  perhaps  referable 
to  the  fact  that  the  set  of  persons  who  incline 
to  any  of  the  forms  of  Dissent  in  England  are 
usually  those  in  whom  the  religious  feeling  is 
more  developed  than  the  aesthetic,  and  the  gene- 
ral taste  of  such  a body  is  not  so  refined  or 
exacting  as  that  of  the  archaeological  connoisseur. 
In  fact,  next  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  English 
Church  form  of  worship  in  its  moderate  (not  in 
its  'uZtra-ecclesiological)  development  is  probably 
the  most  cesthetically-refined  form  of  worship 
at  present  existing  ; and  for  a considerable  period 
the  style  of  modern  English  Gothic  churches, 
though  very  antiquarian  and  imitative,  was  cer- 
tainly  a favourable  contrast  in  regard  to  good 
taste  and  refinement  of  detail  to  that  of  most 
Dissenting  buildings.  But  this  has  been  very 
much  altered  of  late  years,  and  Dissenting  archi- 
tects have  shown  themselves  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  refinements  of  Gothic  design  as  any  of 
their  brethren  of  the  orthodox  pale.  Perhaps 
the  clerical  defendant  in  the  case  which  sug- 
gested these  remarks  was  old-fashioned  in  bis 
knowledge,  and  was  unfairly  gauging  the 
Wesleyan  architect  of  to-day  by  the  Wesleyan 
architect  of  twenty  years  back,  and  hinc  illce 
lachrymte. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  TURNER  * 


It  is  now  some  years  since  wo  reviewed  the 
first  three  volumes  of  a work  of  which  the 
object  is  to  present  a comprehensive  and  exhaus- 
tive survey  of  a special  branch  of  mechanical 
engineering.  The  title,  which  we  have  below 
cited,  will  be  found  in  the  Universal  Catalogue 
of  Books  on  Art,  which  gives  the  date  1847- 
1852  for  the  publication  of  the  earlier  volumes  ; 
with  the  name  of  C.  Holtzapffel  as  the  author. 
The  present  author,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Holtzapffel 
(who  is  master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Turners),  is  now,  as  he  explains,  carrying 
towards  completion  a great  work  commenced 
by  his  well-known  and  highly-gifted  father.  A 
portion  of  a fourth  volume  was  in  print  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  C.  Holtzapffel’s  death.  But  on 
attempting  to  fill  in  the  outlines  laid  down  on 
the  ground  sketch  of  the  book  for  this  fourth 
volume,  the  author  found  that  the  portion  left 
to  his  hand  would  hardly  be  in  harmony  with  what 
had  already  been  published.  He,  therefore, 
reluctantly  cancelled  the  pages  in  type ; and  has 


* Turning  and  Mechanical  Manipulation,  intended  as  a 
work  of  general  reference  and  practical  instruction  on 
the  Lathe.  Vol.  IY.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Hand 
or  simple  Turning.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  7&  wood- 
cuts,  drawn  on  the  wood  by  the  Author.  By  Jol hn  Jacob 
Holtsapffel.  Published  for  the  Authyf  .&t  Charing, 
cross,  and  127,  Long  Acre,  London.  lo/9. 
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tlio  entiro  responsibility  of  the  work  now  before 
- 1 us,  as  to  which  it  is  little  enough  to  say  that  it  well 
d fulfils  his  object  of,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
1 1 elementary  instruction,  and  yet  containing  suf- 
■ I ficiently  advanced  information  to  render  it 

0 acceptable,. not  only  to  the  amateur,  but  to  the 

1 practical  engineer. 

Considering  that  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
oj  . century  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
1 1 third  volumo,  and  that  two  more  volumes  are 
e yet  contemplated  in  order  to  complete  the  work, 

I it  will  be  useful  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  fair  to 
. i the  authors,  to  say  a few  words  as  to  the  general 
| design  of  this  series  of  volumes. 

The  first  of  them  deals  with  the  materials 
i which  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  mineral 
[i|  kingdoms  offer  to  the  workman.  The  different 
« natures  of  these  materials,  the  objects  to  which 
M they  are  respectively  applicable,  the  structural 
li  differences  of  their  physical  character,  and  rules 
: for  their  choice  and  preparation,  are  described, 
i A practical  description  is  given  of  a variety  of 
; processes  for  preparing,  joining,  and  working 
>i|  these  different  materials,  the  general  methods 
icj  here  discussed  being  those  whioh  do  not  require 
>il  the  use  of  tools  with  cutting-edges. 

In  the  second  volume  the  principles  of  con- 
1 1 struction,  the  modes  of  action,  and  the  applica- 
0|  tion  of  tools  used  by  hand,  are  investigated,  as 
»]  well  as  those  of  machines  derived  from  hand- 
tools.  Chisels  and  planes,  turning-tools,  boring- 
M tools,  sci’ew-outting  tools,  saws,  files,  shears, 

: and  punches  are  described,  as  well  as  the  modes 
I of  use ; and  an  account  is  given  of  various 
B machines  in  which  the  hand-processes  are  more 
i or  less  closely  followed. 

The  third  volume  deals  with  abrasive  and 
miscellaneous  processes,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
! complished  with  cutting-tools.  These  processes 
i pass  from  the  rough  extreme  of  grinding  to  the 
oi  most  delicate  finish  of  polishing.  The  two 
Jo  actions  may  be  viewed  as  different  applications 
I of  a process  essentially  the  same.  They  are 
pi  applied  both  to  the  production  of  form  and  to 
W the  embellishment  of  surface,  and  include  the 
i numerous  cases  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
aj  materials  operated  upon,  and  other  causes, 
cutting-tools  are  altogether  inapplicable.  Var- 
li  nishing  and  similar  modes  of  finish  are  also 
i;  referred  to  in  this  volume. 

The  fourth  volume,  which  is  now  before  us, 
wa3  originally  designed  to  contain  descriptions 
i of  various  lathes,  and  applications  of  numerous 
1 1 chucks,  or  apparatus  for  fixing  objects  to  be 
'T  wrought  in  the  lathe.  Elementary  instruction 
: in  turning  hard  and  soft  woods,  ivory,  and  metal, 

1 1 and  also  in  saw-cutting,  follows  ; with  numerous 
s i practical  examples,  — some  plain  and  simple, 
Ij  others  difficult  and  complex, | to  show  how  much 
fl|  may  be  done  with  hand-tools  alone. 

The  fifth  volume  is  to  treat  on  the  principles 
i and  practice  of  ornamental  or  complex  turning, 
i , The  use  of  the  slide-rest  with  fixed  tools  here 
' : comes  in.  The  important  features  of  revolving 
i cutters,  used  in  the  sliding-rest  with  the  division- 
plate  and  over-head  motion,  various  kinds  of 
>■  eccentric,  oval,  spherical,  right-line,  and  other 
I chucks  ; Ibbetson’s  geometric  chuck  ; the  Rose 
i engine,  and  analagous  contrivances,  are  referred 
; to  this  portion  of  the  work. 

The  sixth  volume  bears  the  modest  title 
j of  the  principles  and  practices  of  amateur 
si  mechanical  engineering.  Some  more  general 
and  workmanlike  adjective  may  well  be  substi- 
i tuted  for  the  questionable  term  “ amateur,”  if 
I this  volume  prove  a worthy  complement  to  its 
predecessors.  Lathes  with  sliding-rests  for 
metal  turning,  self-acting  and  screw-cutting 
M lathes,  drilling-machines,  planing-engines,  key- 
rt,  grooving,  slotting  and  paring  machines,  wheel- 
j cutting  and  shaping  engines,  are  here  to  be 
m described  ; so  that  this  volume  may  be  expected 
to  be  intended  to  deal  with  that  large  and  most 
if  important  section  of  the  appliances  of  the 
u mechanical  engineer  on  which  the  work  of  the 
j inventor  may  be  said  to  have  been  generalised. 

• So  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  mathe- 
" matical  principles  of  certain  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, that  the  tool  reproduces,  to  a certain 
extent  (as  in  the  calculating-machine),  the 

i work  of  the  brain ; and  the  function  of  the 
‘1  workman  is  in  a great  measure  reduced  to  that 
of  tending  the  tools,  driven  as  they  are  by 
1 steam  power. 

There  is  an  index  of  twelve  pages  to  the 
fourth  volume.  There  is  one  index  in  common 
: to  the  first  three  volumes  ; so  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  render  it  as  convenient  as 

• possible  for  the  purchaser  to  acquire  either  the 
i whole,  or  whichever  part  may  especially 
i interest  him,  of  what  will  form,  when  complete, 


a veritable  encyclopaedia  of  the  art  of  the 
turner. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  hand-turning,  Mr.  Holtzapffel 
has  not  only  commenced  with  that  clear  elemen- 
tary statement  whioh  is  so  valuable  to  the 
student,  but  has  moreover  done  so  in  a manner 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  general 
reader.  The  origin  of  the  lathe,  which  has  now 
become  an  engine  capable  of  doing  almost  any- 
thing but  talk,  is  no  doubt  to  bo  traced  to  the 
wheel  of  the  potter.  the  date  of  that  invention, 
which,  however  simple  in  itself,  thus  contained 
the  germs  of  the  greatest  mechanical  invention, 
is  as  yet  unknown.  We  are  made  aware,  by  the 
occurrence  of  hand  - made  and  wheel  - made 
pottery  in  successive  deposits,  that  the  art  of 
forming  and  baking  clay  was  practised,  at  least 
among  certain  tribes,  long  before  they  arrived 
at  the  use  of  the  potter’s  wheel.  Mr.  Holtzapffel 
cites  a passage  from  Herodotus  (book  iv.,  c.  36, 
Cary’s  translation),  which  speaks  of  the  earth  as 
“being  made  circular  as  if  by  a lathe.’’  The  refer- 
ence in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  (xviii.  3)  to  the 
potter  who  “wrought  a work  on  the  wheels,”  is  one 
of  the  earliest  distinct  references  to  this  mode 
of  working  that  is  usually  cited.  This,  however, 
only  takes  us  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century,  B.C.,  which  corresponds  to 
the  first  or  Archaio  period  of  Greek  fictile  art, 
ranging  from  the  commencement  of  Greek 
civilisation  to  B.C.  440.  The  earliest  specimens 
of  Archaic  Greek  work  procured  by  the  British 
Museum  are  vases  from  Athens  and  Melos. 
These  are  not  only  wheel-made,  but  are  adorned 
with  a variety  of  geometrical  patterns  painted 
in  brown  on  an  ash-coloured  ground.  Consider- 
ably earlier  than  these  dates  is  the  reference  to 
the  potter  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  being  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century  before  our  era.  It  is  true  that 
one  passage  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
formerly-cited  allusion  by  Herodotus  as  to  the 
succession  of  day  and  night  (Job  xxxviii.  13-15) 
is  obscured  by  the  introduction  of  the  word 
“ seal.”  No  doubt  the  Hebrew  word  which  con- 
cludes the  first  member  of  the  fourteenth  verse 
has  the  meaning  seal.  But  “ to  complete  ” is  an- 
other rendering  of  the  root  of  the  word  ; and  in 
one  passage  in  Leviticus  (xv.  3),  the  expression, 
rendered  by  Gesenius  “ stop  his  flesh  from  flow- 
ing ” hints  at  a translation  more  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  a reference  is  made  in  the  place 
we  have  cited  to  the  work  of  the  potter,  than 
with  that  of  the  use  of  an  impress,  which  would 
require  baking  in  order  to  be  of  any  permanent 
value.  Neither  is  the  verb  translated  “ It  is 
turned,”  nor  is  the  context,  which  refers  to  the 
succession  of  day  and  night,  applicable  to  the 
word  “ seal.” 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  date  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  lathe,  which  we  take  to  be,  in  its 
essence,  a machine  which  gives  motion  to  the 
object  to  be  formed ; that  of  its  counterpart,  the 
drill,  on  which  the  object  to  be  formed  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a revolving  tool,  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Holtzapffel  to  be  represented  on 
the  walls  of  an  early  Egyptian  tomb.  The 
dynasty  of  kings  to  whose  date  the  representation 
in  question  is  attributed  is  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Holtzapffel,  nor  have  we  at  hand  the  fine 
work  of  Rosellini,  “ I Monument!  dell’  Egitto  e 
della  Nubia,”  from  which  it  is  copied.  But  the 
unchanged  forms  of  the  hieroglyphics,  as  far 
back  as  they  have  yet  been  traced,  and  the 
sharp,  perpendicular  edges  with  which  they  are 
engraved  on  the  serpentine  and  basalt  of 
sarcophagi  and  statues,  are  mute  witnesses  of 
the  use  of  the  drill  at  a period  of  from  5,000  to 
6,000  years  ago,  at  the  very  least.  We  have  a 
shadowy  recollection,  moreover,  of  an  Egyp- 
tian representation  of  the  potter’s  wheel ; but 
now  only  indicate  this  part  of  the  inquiry  as  one 
that  will  reward  more  minute  investigation. 

“ The  symmetrical  beauty,”  says  our  author, 
“ and  necessity  of  the  cylindrical  form  for  the 
wants  of  mankind,  in  an  endless  variety  of 
utensils  and  implements,  the  daily  requisites  of 
civilisation,  in  the  construction  of  the  tools  and 
machines  for  manufactures,  locomotion,  and  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  are,  it  is  submitted,  too 
apparent  to  demand  more  than  mere  allusion, 
even  in  a volume  devoted  to  its  production  in 
the  practice  of  turning.”  It  is  to  the  desire  to 
imitate  natural  objects,  such  as  reeds  and  canes, 
globular  fruit,  eggs,  pebbles,  shells,  and  animal 
structures,  that  Mr.  Holtzapffel  seems  inclined 
to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  lathe.  With  all 
due  deference  to  an  hereditary  authority  on  the 
subject,  we  are  more  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  from  a more  practical  application  of  skill 


that  this  grand  appliance  first  arose.  To  roll  a 
leaf,  or  a plastic  substance  of  any  kind,  between 
the  fingers ; to  roll  a log,  by  the  use  of  rude 
levers,  over  the  ground  ; to  apply  a rough  rolling- 
pin  to  form  dough  into  cakes ; to  give  revo- 
lution to  a stick  between  the  handp  in  order  to 
produce  fire  by  the  friction  of  its  point ; were 
all  so  many  natural  steps  towards  the  origina- 
tion of  the  drill  and  of  the  lathe.  And,  as 
before  hinted,  it  was  the  introduction  of  an  axle 
in  a wheel,  whether  used  for  the  purpose  of 
transport,  or  for  those  of  manufacture,  that 
did  for  the  art  of  the  turner  what  the  thought 
and  insight  of  Watt  did,  bo  many  centuries 
later,  for  the  steam  engine. 

Mr.  Holtzapffel  gives  admirable  sketches  not 
only  of  Egyptian  and  Chinese  drills,  of  extreme 
antiquity,  but  also  of  Indian,  Persian,  Arabian, 
and  Chinese  lathes.  Notwithstanding  the 
antiquity  which  is  shown  by  the  occurrence 
of  this  appliance  amongst  so  unchanging  a 
people  as  the  Chinese,  the  oldest  representa- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Holtzapffel  is  acquainted 
of  that  early  form  of  the  machine  which  is 
known  as  the  pole-lathe,  in  Europe,  is  taken 
from  a wood  - cut  (reproduced  in  the  volume 
before  us)  in  the  “ Panoplia  Omnium,”  a rare 
old  book  by  Hartman  Schopper,  published  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  1568.  This  valuable 
work  contains  154  engravings  of  different  trades, 
each  accompanied  by  descriptive  Latin  verses. 
Tornarius,  the  turner,  thus  advises  his  readers, — 
“ Sedulus  e flava  tornarius  omnia  bnxo, 

Torno  mco  torno  quicquid  habere  voles.” 

Boxes,  balls,  and  tops  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  lines  as  the  articles  thus  formed  at 
will  from  yellow  boxwood. 

The  European  form  of  lathe  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Holtzapffel  to  owe  its  special  character  to 
the  Western  habit  of  standing,  rather  than 
sitting  to  work.  Hence  the  centres  (whioh  in  the 
Indian  lathe  are  simply  round  nails  or  spikes, 
driven  into  short  posts,  wedged  into  the  ground, 
at  a height  of  about  8 in.  above  the  soil)  are 
raised  to  a convenient  height,  and  means  are 
adopted  of  giving  solidity  to  the  framework. 
Instead  of  the  bow,  which,  applied  first  to  the 
drill,  was  next  employed  to  give  a reciprocating 
revolution  to  the  object  to  be  wrought,  an  elastic 
pole  was  introduced  above  the  lathe.  To  that 
was  attached  one  end  of  a string  or  cord,  which 
passed  round  the  axis  of  the  rotary  part  of  the 
lathe,  and  was  then  attached  to  a stirrup  or  to  a 
treadle-board.  By  this  contrivance  the  foot, 
which  the  Indian  turner  employed  to  steady  the 
cutting-tool,  was  used  as  the  motor  power ; and 
both  hands  of  the  workman  were  set  at  liberty 
for  the  management  of  his  cutting-tool.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  kind  of  lathe  (whioh  still 
retains  its  place  in  not  a few  country  workshops 
in  our  own  day),  is  that  half  the  time,  and  half 
the  power,  of  the  workman  are  lost.  The  tool 
only  cuts  while  the  work  is  turning  towards  its 
edge,  and  the  return  of  the  pole,  and  the  back- 
ward spin  of  the  work,  involves  as  much  loss  of 
time  and  unavoidable  waste  as  does  the  journey 
of  the  coal-wagons  on  our  railways  in  which 
they  have  to  return  empty  to  the  collieries. 

A considerable  improvement  on  the  pole-lathe 
is  figured,  the  cut  being  taken  from  a work 
published  in  Lyons  in  1701,  entitled  “ L’Art  de 
Tourneur  j ou  de  faire  on  Perfection  toutes  Sortes 
d’Ouvrages  au  Tour.  Par  le  R.  Phre  Charles 
Plumier,  Religieux  Mineur.”  This  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a spring,  or  archery-bow,  instead  of 
the  pole.  This  method,  while  giving  increased 
power  and  regularity  to  the  movement,  does  not, 
however,  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  reciproca- 
ting action.  The  use  of  continuous  motion,  the 
lathe  being  driven  by  means  of  a wheel,  is  first 
represented  in  Schopper’s  book,  dated  in  1568. 
He  there  exhibits  a detached  wheel  used  by  the 
turner  of  pewter  tankards,  who  is  working  at  a 
centre-lathe  set  in  motion  by  a fly-wheel  turned 
by  a second  person.  In  1816  a hand-driving 
wheel  is  engraved  in  the  “Manuel  du Tourneur.” 
The  combination  of  the  treadle  and  the  fly-wheel, 
by  means  of  which  the  workman  can  produce 
continuous  rotary  motion  by  the  action  of  his 
own  foot,  was  first  applied  to  the  grindstone 
and  to  the  wheel  of  the  gem-engraver.  These 
are  figured  by  Felibien,  among  whose  numerous 
works  one,  entitled  “ Des  Principes  de  1’ Archi- 
tecture, de  la  Sculpture,  de  la  Peinture,  et  des 
autres  Arts  qui  en  dependent ; avec  un  Diction- 
naire  des  Termes  propres  & Chacune  de  ces  Arts,” 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1676,  and  again  in 
1690,  1697,  and  1699. 

Having  arrived  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the 
lathe,  Mr.  Holtzapffel  proceeds  exhaustively  to 
discuss  the  momentum  of  the  driving-wheel,  and 
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the  varieties  of  band  fly-wheels.  The  band- 
wheel,  he  points  out,'  receives  two  impulses 
during  each  revolution  ; the  foot-wheel  only  one ; 
so  that,  in  order  to  obtain  equal  momentum,  the 
latter  requires  to  be  made  to  move  at  at  least 
double  the  speed  necessary  for  the  former.  As 
a speed  pulley,  the  fly-wheel  converts  the  velocity 
most  easily  obtained  by  the  operator  into  that 
called  fur  by  the  nature  of  his  work,  by  having 
a series  of  steps  or  grooves  of  different 
diameters,  both  in  the  fly-wheel  and  in  the 
pulley  whioh  is  driven  from  it.  Thus,  when  the 
diameters  are  equal,  the  wheel  and  the  mandrel 
of  the  lathe  move  turn  for  turn  ; and  the  speed 
gained  by  changing  the  grooves  is  inversely  as 
the  diameters  of  the  pair  of  drums.  The  speed 
employed  in  turning  the  soft  woods  can  hardly 
be  too  high.  But  for  ivory,  hard  wood,  and 
metal,  a gradually  decreasing  rate  of  motion  is 
required,  coming  down,  in  some  cases,  in  power 
lathes,  to  the  slow  rate  of  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 
per  minute,  measured  at  the  tool. 

The  turn-bench,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all 
turning  apparatus,  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
watch  and  clock  maker,  with  whom  the  bow 
lathe  has  never  yet  been  entirely  superseded  ; 
and  it  is  exti'emely  well  adapted  to  his  require- 
ments. One  of  these  little  conveniences,  only 
5 in.  in  length,  is  figured  at  p.  26.  When  pro- 
vided, as  shown  at  p.  43,  with  a small  hand- 
wheel  of  from  10  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  this 
becomes  the  clock-maker’s  throw,  or  dead-centre 
lathe.  The  wheel  is  turned  with  the  left  hand, 
and  the  tool  held  in  the  right.  From  its  simplicity 
and  efficiency,  this  was  long  a favourite  appli- 
ance of  the  millwright.  When  now  employed  it 
usually  carries  a pulley,  and  is  driven  by  power. 

The  cranks  and  treadles  of  foot-lathes  are 
next  described  by  Mr.  Holtzapffel,  and  this 
section  is  foUowed  by  another  on  driving  lines 
and  bands,  splicing,  and  couplers.  As  an 
instance  of  the  practical  value  of  the  book,  we 
here  call  attention  to  the  set  of  figures  showing 
the  mode  in  which  to  splice  catgut,  as  well  as 
to  the  cuts  of  the  hooks  and  eyes  for  joining 
bands  (at  p.  54). 

We  now  arrive  at  the  subject  of  lathes  with  the 
revolving  mandrels,  and  at  a portion  of  the  book 
which  enters  into  a full  and  illustrated  detail  of 
the  subject,  which  it  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  attempt  to  follow.  It  would  be  worth 
Mr.  Holtzapffel’s  attention,  in  subsequent 
editions  of  what  will  no  doubt  form  the 
standard  text-book  on  the  turner’s  art,  to  insert 
a short  glossary  of  technical  terms.  Thus 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  lathe  in  which  the 
work  alone  revolved  between  fixed  center-points, 
— he  uses  the  American  mode  of  spelling  centre, 
—received  its  greatest  improvement  in  the 
introduction  of  the  mandrel,  it  would  be  well 
to  say  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  that  term. 
According  to  the  “ Practical  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics,”  — formerly  reviewed  by  us,  — a 
mandrel  (which  the  editor  tells  us  carefully 
to  distinguish  from  “ a mandril,  a short-tailed 
baboon  with  a red  and  blue  face  ”)  is  an  arbor 
or  axis  on  which  work  is  temporarily  placed  to 
be  turned.  An  arbor,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  is  an  axle  or  spindle  of  a wheel  or 
pinion,  or,  a mandrel  on  which  a ring,  wheel, 
or  collar  is  turned  in  a lathe.  These  quotations, 
though  throwing  some  light  on  the  use  of  the 
word,  by  no  means  detract  from  the  force  of 
what  we  have  said  as  to  the  importance  of 
defining  any  technical  word  in  a book  like  that 
under  notice.  We  have  to  come  back  to  John- 
son’s definition,  “ mandrel,  instrument  to  hold 
in  a lathe  the  substance  to  be  turned.”  “Arbor” 
iB  not  in  the  edition  of  the  dictionary  at  hand. 

Chapter  IV.  deals  with  modern  foot-lathes ; 
first  those  with  plain  or  back-centre  mandrels  ; 
secondly,  with  traversing  or  screw-cutting  man- 
drels; third,  the  slide  foot-lathe.  Chapter  V. 
introduces  us  to  apparatus  added  to  the  lathe 
for  specific  purposes.  Such  are  the  division- 
plate  and  index,  scribing  tools,  boring  collars, 
sliding  guides,  and  back-stays,  and  the  slide- 
rest,  with  the  appropriate  tools.  The  spiral 
apparatus  and  lifting  - blocks  and  lengthening- 
bearers  are  also  described  in  this  chapter. 
Chapter  VI.  is  on  chucks  and  apparatus  for 
fixing  the  various  works  in  the  lathe.  Here, 
again,  while  chucks  for  different  purposes  are 
described,  we  should  have  liked  to  see  the 
chapter  commence  with  a definition  of  the  word. 
Our  American  friend  defines  “chuck”  as  “an 
appendage  to  a lathe  ; being  screwed  on  to  the 
nose  of  the  mandrel  it  is  made  to  grasp  the 
work  to  be  turned.”  The  “ Classified  and  De- 
scriptive Index  ” of  the  fixing  chucks  and  appa- 
ratus only  needs  here  a line  or  two  of  introduc- 
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tion  to  be  complete.  The  full  and  exhaustive 
chapter  thus  commencing  completes  that  por- 
tion of  the  work  which  is  directly  descriptive  of 
the  lathe,  its  parts,  and  its  appliances. 

Chapter  VII.  is  on  the  elementary  practice  of 
soft-wood  turning.  It  contains  information  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  amateur,  or  to  any  one 
who  is  not  regularly  apprenticed  to  the  craft  of 
the  turner.  It  commences  by  describing  the 
position  to  be  taken  by  the  workman,  the  velo- 
city he  should  give  to  his  work,  the  position  of 
the  external  tools,  and  the  use  of  the  callipers  ; 
the  position  of  the  gouge  and  chisel  on  the  sur- 
face, back  surface,  the  plank-way  surface,  and 
on  the  cone ; the  internal  cylinder,  boring,  in- 
ternal soft-woodtools,  hollowing  with  the  gouge, 
hook  and  side  tools,  and  the  internal  surfaces. 
Last  come  directions  for  turning  the  sphere  and 
the  internal  hemisphere. 

Chapter  VIII.  is  on  the  elementary  practice 
of  hard-wood  and  ivory  turning,  which  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  corresponding,  mutatis 
mutandis,  with  those  of  the  last  chapters. 
Chapter  IX.,  on  the  same  principle,  deals  with 
elementary  metal-turning.  Chapter  X.  is  on 
screw-cutting.  Chapter  XI.,  an  extremely  sug- 
gestive one,  is  on  the  sphere,  and  various  forms 
iu  hard  wood  and  ivory  derived  from  that  solid. 
Here  will  be  found,  reduced  to  rule  and  to  com- 
pass, the  whole  mystery  of  the  Chinese  ball, 
consisting  of  several  thin  spherical  shells,  one 
within  another,  pierced  with  holes,  and  contain- 
ing a solid  ball  in  the  centre.  Solids  within  the 
sphere,  moreover,  are  produced  by  the  lathe 
with  magical  effect;  the  sharp  conical  points 
of  the  inner  figures  pi’ojecting  like  the  quills  of 
the  porcupine  from  the  containing  shell. 

Chapter  XII.  contains  practical  examples  of 
simple  plain  turning  in  wood  and  ivory  ; 
Chapter  XIII.,  practical  examples  of  combined 
plain  turning,  executed  with  the  hand-tools 
alone ; and  Chapter  XIV.,  miscellaneous  plain 
turning  in  wood  and  ivory,  dyeing,  staining, 
and  darkening.  There  are  twenty -two  full-page 
illustrations.  Two  of  these  give  details  of  that 
beautiful  pierced  work  for  the  Arabian  lattice- 
window  which  often  occupies  the  place  of  glass 
in  the  East.  Most  of  others  are  drawings  of 
vases,  candelabra,  and  other  objects,  produced 
by  the  lathe.  As  to  this  part  of  the  work, 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  superior 
elegance  of  the  forms  taken  from  Etruscan 
vases,  to  which  we  may,  perhaps,  add,  the 
Pompeiian  tripod  (fig.  748)  over  some,  which, 
like  732,  747,  707,  679,  and  especially  681,  seem 
to  have  been  fitted  together  impromptu,  in  the 
way  of  puzzle.  And  if  we  have  anything  to 
add  by  way  of  reserve  to  our  commendation  of 
a work  that  is  worthy  of  the  eminently  work- 
manlike name  that  it  bears  on  its  title-page,  it 
is  that  the  tui’ner,  whether  amateur  or  other- 
wise, caunot  be  too  scrupulously  and  minutely 
exact  in  the  measurement  and  reproduction  of 
those  inimitable  proportions  (inimitable  in  any 
other  way)  which  were  attained  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artists  of  Greece  in  the  noblest 
period  of  art. 


CAN  THESE  DRY  BONES  LIVE? 

There  was  a time,  not  many  years  ago;  when 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  represented,  fairly 
enough,  the  antiquaries  and  antiquarianism  of 
England.  All  the  Jonathan  Oldbucks  and 
Dryasdusts  of  the  day  were  inscribed  upon  its 
rolls,  and  such  of  their  papers  as  escaped  the 
limbo  of  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  were  included 
in  its  Transactions.  On  the  general  character 
of  those  Transactions,  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  present  day,  it  were  ungracious  to  dwell. 
Much  there  is  of  useless  and  misapplied  erudi- 
tion, as  in  the  papers  of  King,  much  of  specu- 
lation very  wanting  in  common  sense,  a certain 
amount  of  description  of  royal  tombs,  opening 
of  barrows,  clearing  out  of  Roman  buildings, 
and  many  prints  of  wills,  household  books,  and 
Mediaeval  accounts  of  expenses,  possessing  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  The  age  was  not  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  critical  inquiry,  and  the 
contents  of  the  Archceologia  were  not  in 
advance  of  the  age. 

With  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century 
the  race  of  “ virtuosi  ” passed  away,  and  a new 
school,  assuming  the  title  of  archaeologists, 
took  their  place.  The  “ dignity  of  history  ” no 
longer  prevented  an  historian  from  attending 
to  the  material  evidence  afforded  by  topography. 
Men  who  wrote  of  a great  battle  became  careful 
to  visit  the  spot  on  which  it  occurred,  and  to 
investigate  the  local  evidence  ; and  topography, 
which  was  studied  by  Arnold,  and  much  attended 
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to  by  Macaulay,  in  the  hands  of  Freeman  took 
up  its  true  position  as  the  handmaid  of  history. 
In  archmological  matters,  and  especially  in  the 
study  of  ancient  buildings,  men  no  longer  Bought 
evidence  only  in  written  records,  usually  im- 
perfect, but  they  studied  the  details  of  the 
buildings  themselves;  and  in  this  way,  under 
the  leading  of  Rickman  and  Willis,  the  dates  of 
the  several  parts  of  our  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  castles  have  been  laid  down  with  consider- 
able accuracy.  A central  society,  brancliiug 
speedily  into  two,  gave  birth  to  two  series  of 
Transactions,  and  these  volumes,  with  those 
of  the  Cambrian  Society  in  Wales,  above  a 
hundred  in  number,  contain  an  immense  mass 
of  information  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
country,  and  much  of  it, — as,  for  example,  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Guest, — of  a really  critical  cha- 
racter, such  as  no  modern  historian  of  any  early 
period  of  English  history  could  afford  to  neglect. 
Since  the  birth  of  these  three  societies, — the 
Archaeological  Association,  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  and  the  Cambrian  Association,— a 
number  of  county  societies  have  sprung  up,  all 
of  which  are  vigorous  and  well  supported,  and 
almost  all  publish  annually  a volume  of 
Transactions,  full  of  excellent  local  matter, 
rendering  the  task  of  future  county  historians 
much  less  laborious  than  heretofore,  and  much 
augmenting  their  probable  accuracy. 

But,  strange  to  say,  in  all  this  renewed  life 
and  vigour,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  chief 
official  and  only  chartered  representative  of 
English  archmology,  has  taken  no  share.  She 
has  never  moved  a step  towards  the  recognising 
of  these  new  societies,  still  less  has  she  attempted 
to  modify  her  charter  so  as  to  allow,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  of  their  affiliation.  Her  Transactions 
have  preserved  much  of  their  ancient  character ; 
they  are  highly  respectable,  and  now  and  then 
contain  papers  of  great  merit,  but  the  excessive 
delay  that  has  of  late  years  characterised  their 
appearance  has  prevented  some  of  the  best 
known  of  modern  archaeologists  from  using  them 
as  a channel  of  publication.  Thus,  the  conduct 
of  the  society  has  at  this  time  entirely  destroyed 
her  claim  to  represent  the  archaeologists  of 
England,  many  of  whom  are  not  included  in  her 
rolls,  and  but  few  contribute  to  her  Transactions. 
Not  that  there  is  any  open  breach  between  her 
and  her  rivals.  They  feel  no  hostility  towards 
her.  They  have,  indeed,  no  reason  to  be  jealous 
of  her  fame,  and  most  of  them  would  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  co-operate  with  her  for  any 
useful  purpose.  There  are  certain  general  ques- 
tions on  which  the  great  English  Society  should 
have  expressed  sound  opinions.  Such  are  the 
remains,  material  and  philological,  of  the  Britons 
in  England;  the  ti-aces  of  the  Roman  sway ; the 
monuments,  military,  ecclesiastical,  or  literary, 
of  the  English  before  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
the  architecture,  ecolesiastical  or  military,  of  the 
centuries  ending  with  the  decline  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  Upon  these  and  many  other 
branches  of  archaeology  the  pages  of  the 
Archceologia  ought  to  contain  papers  of  an 
authoritative  character,  but  neither  in  them  nor 
in  the  annual  address  of  the  several  presidents 
do  we  find,  with  some  exceptions,  any  consider- 
able contribution  to  our  archaeological  know- 
ledge. The  Society  has  for  years  been  asleep. 
No  doubt  the  slumbers  have  been  decorous,  but 
they  have  been  profound,  and  none  can  say  that 
the  Society  has,  for  a long  time  past,  exercised 
any  important  influence  on  English  archaeology, 
or  that  its  Transactions  have  held  any  very  high 
position  in  the  archaeological  literature  of  Europe. 

The  recent  election  of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon 
to  the  office  of  President  has  led  many  of  the 
Society’s  well-wishers  to  believe  in  a possible 
reform,  and  his  lordship’s  opening  address  on 
his  occupation  of  the  chair  justifies  and  encour- 
ages this  belief.  Lord  Caernarvon,  though  not  an 
archasologist,  is  a man  of  cultivated  mind,  as 
well  as  a man  of  business  and  of  the  world,  and 
his  address,  though,  as  became  the  circumstances, 
of  a modest  and  moderate  character,  showed 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  short-comings 
of  the  Society,  and  thoroughly  determined  to  do 
what  in  him  lay  to  apply  a remedy. 

Lord  Caernarvon’s  recommendations  are : — 

1.  The  creation  of  certain  travelling  student- 
ships for  the  purpose  of  archasological  study. 

2.  An  archaeological  survey  of  England  in 
connexion  with  the  Ordnance  togographical 
survey. 

3.  A national  Codex  Diplomaticus,  or  collection 
of  charters. 

4.  A new  edition  of  Dugdale’s  11  Monas- 
ticon.” 

5.  The  publication  of  Ihe  Pipe  Rolls. 
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6.  The  publication  of  the  Subsidy  Rolls. 

7.  The  publication  of  the  episcopal  re- 
u giaters. 

The  travelling  studentships  are  scarcely  likely 
! to  be  founded  by  the  Society,  and  may  therefore 
I be  set  aside  for  the  present  with  the  remark 
: i that  the  Ratcliffe  travelling  fellowships,  to  which 
! I they  would  be  somewhat  analogous,  can  scarcely 
I be  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  special  intentions  of 
I the  founder. 

An  arcbmological  survey  of  England  and 
'!  Wales  would  be  a most  valuable  work,  con- 
lj  ducted,  as  it  would  necessarily  be,  upon  the  plan 
kj  of  that  commenced  and  unwisely  laid  aside  in 

I Ireland.  The  Ordnance  surveyors,  indeed, 

[.  thoroughly  understanding  their  proper  business, 

| are  not  archceologists,  and  would  need  at  first 
H to  be  aided  by  some  competent  adviser.  At 
<|  present  the  lettering  of  the  objects  of  antiquity 
on  the  maps  is  defective,  and  many  important 
: i earthworks  are  overlooked  and  their  form  mis- 
B apprehended  ; but  with  a little  instruction  and 
»ri  continued  practice  in  the  field,  the  officers  of  the 
r-j  survey  would  soon  become  excellent  archeological 

0 observers,  and  as  regards  earthworks,  concern- 
ji  ing  which  but  little  is  accurately  recorded,  a very 

| perfect  and  well-classified  list  would  speedily  be 
l>]  obtained.  Local  names  also,  especially  of  fields 
■ and  small  enclosures,  now  neglected,  would  be 
il  recorded  and  indexed,  and  in  this  way  much 
i:i  curious  local  history  would  be  recovered  and 
'•>  verified.  This,  however,  is  not  a work  for  the 
H Society  to  undertake.  It  belongs  exclusively  to 

I I the  Government,  and  all  that  the  Society  could 
1 1 do,  and  it  is  much,  would  be  to  prepare  a sketch 
hi  of  what  is  wanted,  and  to  press  its  adoption 
li  upon  Government,  as  well  aB  upon  the  War  or 
U Ordnance  authorities. 

A Codex  Diplomaticus,  or  collection  of  the 
[•j  charters  and  similar  instruments  from  the  Saxon 
ii  times  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor, 
v would  indeed  be  a great  and  useful  work,  and 
ii)  one  which  would  be  undertaken  under  many 
u advantages  at  this  time,  when  the  labours  of 

1 i the  Historical  Commission  have  brought  to  light 
H 60  many  private  papers.  No  work  would  do  so 
ul  much  for  the  elucidation  of  the  pedigrees  of  the 
r i owners  of  land,  or  for  the  descent  of  their  pro- 

perty.  This,  moreover,  is  a work  which  could 
i(  be  undertaken  under  the  direot  management  of 
1 1 the  Society.  The  Record  Office  and  the  British 
!>'.  Museum  are  open  to  all,  and  the  university, 
)’!  corporate,  and  private  collections  would  certainly 
i:j  not  be  denied  to  the  Society.  Of  course  a work 
1 1 of  this  nature  should  be  published  by  subscrip- 
i|  tion,  and  its  parts  worked  concurrently  by 
several  editors.  After  the  eleventh  century, 
ll  the  work  should  be  divided  under  counties, 
v which  would  add  to  its  value  as  a book  of 
>'<  reference,  and  greatly  add  to  the  number  of  its 
W supporters.  Such  a work,  accompanied  by 
Ki  con-ect  indexes  of  the  names  of  the  witnessess, 
M would  lead  necessarily  to  a new  edition  of 
U Dugdale’s  “ Baronage.” 

A new  edition  of  the  “ Monasticon  ” would  be 
.1  a formidable,  but  a very  possible  undertaking. 
M Since  the  last  edition  many  monastic  cartularies 

I have  been  discovered,  and  the  means  of  correct- 
i!  ing  the  lists  of  abbots.  Ground  plans  of  the 
1 ) several  abbeys  are  muoh  needed,  with  scientific 

I I descriptions  of  the  architectural  peculiarities 
j;  and  style.  The  “Monasticon”  is,  however,  a 

national  work,  and  all  the  Society  could  do 
« would  be  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  the 
B undertaking.  This  work  also,  if  properly  com- 
; pleted  and  indexed,  would  be  of  great  use  in  the 
preparation  of  a new  edition  of  the  “Baronage.” 

Lord  Caernarvon  places  the  publication  of  the 
ij  Pipe  Rolls  fifth  upon  his  list  of  the  more  press- 
i;  ing  demands  upon  the  society.  We  should  be 
li  disposed  to  place  it  in  the  first  rank.  The 
a great  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  known  familiarly 
as  the  Pipe  Rolls,  are  the  earliest  records  now 
« nnprinted,  and  by  far  the  most  complete.  With 
‘ the  exception  of  two  years,  for  which  the  rolls 

•I  are  loBt,  but  of  one  of  which  there  exists  a 

1 duplicate,  they  consist  of  a series  of  annual  rolls 
i1  from  the  second  year  of  Henry  II.  They  are 
| the  accounts  of  the  royal  revenue  rendeupd  by 
the  sheriffs  of  counties,  custodians  of  honours 
and  baronies,  and  other  fiscal  servants  of  the 
'I  Crown.  They  show,  not  only  the  sources  of  the 
i revenue,  with  great  minuteness,  but  with  equal 
minuteness  the  payments  from  the  same,  com- 
prising allowances  for  the  repairs  and  rebuild- 
ing of  the  royal  palaces,  hunting-lodges,  and 
' castles,  wages  for  soldiers,  keepers  of  the  royal 
houses,  and  servants  of  the  Crown,  down  to 
occasional  messengers.  They  throw  much  light 
upon  the  movements  of  the  sovereigns,  upon 
many  important  publio  transactions,  upon  the 


prices  of  labour  and  commodities,  and  thus  upon 
many  constitutional  and  social  questions  in 
English  history.  They  throw  a curious  light  upon 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  several  kings.  They 
record  payments  for  books,  for  paintings,  for 
dogs,  horses,  and  falcons,  pay  ments  to  the  j ustices, 
continual  references  to  the  great  tenants  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  rents  and  extent  of  the  Honours, 
of  which  so  little  is  now  known.  Madox,  the 
highest  authority  of  his  own  or  any  other  day 
on  the  records  of  the  realm,  placed  the  Pipe 
Rolls  second  only  to  Domesday  in  value.  The 
Pipe  Rolls,  therefore,  ought  to  bo  made 
public  without  delay,  but  this  is  a work  for  the 
nation,  not  for  a society.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  should  bo  moved  at  once  and  with  energy, 
and  with  all  the  pressure  that  the  Society  can 
exert,  to  direct  this  great  work  to  be  entered 
upon.  It  is  for  him,  or  rather  for  his  editors,  to 
decide  what  form  the  publication  should  take, 
to  what  extent  mere  formal  and  continually  re- 
peated matter  may  be  omitted,  and  how  far 
glossaries  are  necessary.  The  present  Master 
of  the  Rolls  is  supposed  not  to  take  the  same 
keen  interest  in  the  publication  of  his  treasures 
as  was  the  case  with  his  predecessors,  Lords 
Langdale  and  Romilly,  and  questions  of  economy 
are  said  to  weigh  with  him  rather  unduly.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  that  if  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries exerted  itself  to  obtain  subscription  lists 
for  a proposed  publication,  the  Master  would 
be  found  more  willing  to  commence  it.  This, 
however,  is  for  the  Society  to  consider. 

The  Subsidy  Rolls,  though  inferior  to  the  Pipe, 
are  of  great  value,  and  being  a part  of  the 
records  of  the  realm,  ought  to  be  published  by 
the  nation,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  “ Kirby’s 
Quest.”  Here,  possibly,  pressure,  especially  if 
combined  with  pecuniary  assistance,  might  be 
used  with  advantage. 

The  episcopal  registers  are  very  ancient 
records,  and  but  little  known.  They  not  only 
contain  the  names  of  early  incumbents  in  each 
diocese,  but  those  at  Lambeth  not  unfrequently 
give  the  names  of  incumbents  in  distant  parts 
of  the  provinces,  where  the  benefices,  either  by 
lapse  or  as  options,  have  been  presented  to  by 
the  archbishop.  These  records,  like  the  wills 
and  testaments,  are  but  little  known,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  Some  were  ill-cared  for,  ill- 
preserved,  and  very  inaccessible.  There  was 
among  the  episcopal  registrars,  as  in  Doctors’ 
Commons,  great  jealousy  of  those  not  on  the 
staff  of  the  registry,  and  all  sorts  of  foolish 
precautions  were  taken  to  exclude  inquirers, 
whether  for  legal  or  merely  antiquarian  objects. 
The  interference  of  the  Legislature  has  much 
altered  these  conditions,  and  although  there  are 
still  difficulties  in  the  way,  amounting  in  some 
cases  almost  to  a prohibition,  these  are  merely 
the  remains  of  an  obsolete  system  of  exclusion, 
and  there  would  now  be  no  objection  taken  by 
the  chief  custodians  of  these  documents,  whether 
episcopal  or  lay,  to  their  publication. 

It  is  a work  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  might 
very  properly  undertake.  The  registers  of  each 
diocese  should  be  edited  and  printed  as  a separate 
volume;  and,  if  so  Bold,  would  no  doubt  be 
largely  subscribed  for  in  the  district. 

Thus,  to  recapitulate,  the  scheme  for  fellow- 
ships might  be  laid  aside. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  England  should 
be  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  Government. 

A new  edition  of  the  Monasticon,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Pipe  and  Subsidy  Rolls,  should 
be  urged  upon  the  notice  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  with  or  without  a list  of  subscribers  to  the 
several  works. 

The  publication  and  editing  of  the  Codex  and 
of  Episcopal  registers  might  be  undertaken  by 
the  Society  alone. 

But  if  any,  or  even  one,  of  these  great  and 
useful  works  are  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  that  learned  but  tardigrade  body 
must  show  more  signs  of  vigorous  life  than  it 
has  hitherto  done.  First  of  all,  its  own  Trans- 
actions should  not  be  suffered  to  fall  into  arrear. 
It  should  also  take  some  steps  to  acknowledge 
the  various  independent  societies  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  to  admit  their  members  to  some 
sort  of  qualified  fellowship.  If  Lord  Caernarvon 
were  really  himself  to  take  the  lead  in  these 
matters,  perhaps  to  take  office  in  some  of  the 
attendant  societies,  and,  as  president  of  the 
great  society,  honour  some  of  the  local  annual 
meetings  with  his  presence,  it  would  show  that 
the  central  and  chartered  society  was  in  earnest, 
and  would  pave  the  way  for  a general  and 
liberal  support  to  any  well-considered  schemes 
of  publication  that  might  be  brought  forward. 

Antiquitatis  Indagator. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  again  to  open 
our  chronicle  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  with 
a reference  to  the  strike  which  still  continues  to 
disturb  the  building  trade.  Again  we  have 
only  to  record  that  the  situation  cannot  be  said 
to  have  materially  changed,  though  further 
mutual  concessions  have  been  made.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  the  numerous  meetings  held 
lately  by  the  men,  one  speaker,  amidst  the 
general  hilarity  of  the  assembly,  made  known 
the  reports  that  circulate  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  funds  that  sustain  the  strike. 
Every  conceivable  hypothesis  has  been  sug- 
gested; the  Pope  and  the  ex-Empress  having 
been  stated  to  be  large  donors ; finally,  the  news 
has  come  that  the  goodly  sum  of  12,000/.  has 
been  sent  from  England  by  the  English  work- 
men to  their  Parisian  brethren. 

One  of  the  moBt  important  industries  of 
Paris,  that  of  the  bronze-founders,  has  within 
the  last  week  had  to  suffer  from  the  incon- 
veniences of  a strike.  This  action  causes  much 
disturbance,  as  the  trade  has  been  suffering 
greatly  this  year.  In  addition,  foreign  com- 
petition,  which  has  already  closed  the  foreign 
markets  to  the  French,  will  receive  a further 
impetus  by  this  check  to  an  industry  in  which 
Paris  at  one  time  had  no  rival.  Much  as  it  may 
be  regretted  that  the  trade  has  received  so 
heavy  a blow,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
France  deserves  but  small  credit  for  the 
cargoes  of  worthless,  tasteless  trash  she  has 
exported  to  every  mantelpiece  and  over-dressed 
cafd  of  the  world,  civilised  and  uncivilised. 

While  Paris  is  still  suffering  from  one  of  the 
many  counter-effects  of  last  year’s  world’s  show, 
from  the  banks  of  the  now  almost  lifeless  SeDne 
we  learn  that  the  rival  “ in  small  ” of  Paris, 
Brussels,  is  rapidly  pushing  forward  her  pre- 
parations for  next  year’s  national  Exhibition. 
We  are  not  again  to  be  tired  by  a huge  inter- 
national show  : Belgium  and  her  history,  past 
and  present,  and  the  art  and  industry  of  her 
active  provinces,  will  supply  ample  food  for 
study.  Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  indus- 
tries of  few,  perhaps,  excepting  Holland,  and,  of 
coarse,  from  the  same  reasons,  Switzerland,  are 
so  little  known  as  those  of  Belgium.  Prosperity 
and  plenty  are  enjoyed  by  the  Belgians, 
the  population  of  whose  busy  provinces 
barely  surpasses  that  of  London.  We  may 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  show  next 
year  in  the  gay  little  capital,  when  we  hope 
that  Belgium  may  become  better  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  size  we  are  not,  fortu- 
nately, to  have  a huge  palace  : the  two  pavilions 
of  the  Exhibition,  one  of  which  is  already 
covered,  present  a superficies  of  some  7,200 
yards.  The  executive  bureau  of  the  Exhibition 
originally  decided  to  exclude  all  exhibits  from 
abroad.  But  now  exception  has  been  made  in 
the  case  of  those  foreign  products  which  consti- 
tute the  raw  material  of  any  industry  exercised 
in  the  country. 

Within  the  last  week  au  interesting  competi- 
tion has  been  contested  at  the  Ecole  deB  Beaux- 
Arts  ; it  is  the  first  time  that  the  so-called 
“ Concours  des  Gobelins  ” (the  design  for  a 
piece  of  tapestry  to  be  reproduced  by  the 
Government  factory  of  that  name)  has  taken 
place.  There  are  to  be  two  trials ; and  a few 
days  since  the  first  competition  was  decided. 
The  definite  judgment  is  to  be  given  on  a 
second  trial.  The  object  of  the  competition  this 
year  is  the  model  of  a piece  of  tapestry  with  a 
border  destined  for  the  room  of  the  Biblioth&que 
Nationale,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
former  owner  of  the  old  building,  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  The  tapestry  is  to  represent  “the 
genius  of  letters,  science,  and  the  arts  in 
antiquity  ” ; it  is  to  bo  about  22  ft.  or  23  ft. 
broad,  and  about  15  ft.  high.  Of  the  numerous 
sketches  exhibited  it  was  certainly  curious  to 
observe  how  few  of  their  designers  had  attended 
to  even  the  most  elementary  rules  required  in  the 
design  of  such  work  ; but  we  heartily  approve  of 
the  choice  of  the  jury  in  the  sketch  No.  22,  in 
which  the  great  men  of  antiquity  are  skilfully 
and  intelligently  grouped  according  to  the  more 
or  less  conventional  rules  whioh  should  always 
regulate  the  design  of  tapestry.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  our  inability  to  produce  works  of 
art  in  the  same  material  in  which  were  worked 
such  marvels  in  the  past,  but  the  French  Go- 
vernment certainly  spares  no  pains  to  foster  the 
interesting  traditions  of  this  once  great  branch 
of  art.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  England, 
our  South  Kensington  Museum  authorities  do 
not  adopt  some  analogous  method,  for  no  more 
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noble  decoration  can  be  imagined  for  the  walls 
of  our  great  buildings  than  fine  pieces  of  tapes- 
try. Why  should  not  the  bare  walls  of  the 
Albert  Hall, — particularly  those  two  great 
glaring  patches  on  each  side  of  the  organ, — be 
decorated  with  allegorical  pieces  of  tapestry  ? 
Let  them  first  be  old  pieces  till  the  school  of  art 
has  produced  others  to  replace  them ; and  let 
those  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  effect  of 
such  deoorationB  in  a vast  hall,  visit  the  (now 
alas ! deserted)  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  on  the  walls  at  each  side  of  the 
tribune  haDg  (certainly  hung  a few  weeks 
since)  two  superb  pieces  of  Louis  Quatorze 
tapestry, — probably  designed  by  old  Sebastian 
Leclerc  or  Lebrun, — and  lighting  up  with  their 
sober  brightness  tbe  whole  interior  of  the  vast 
chamber.  We  strongly  suspect  that  if  a diligent 
hunt  were  made  among  the  storehouses  and 
lumber-rooms  of  our  palaces,  some  gorgeous 
treasures  from  the  looms  of  Flanders,  France, 
and  the  East  would  not  fail  to  be  brought  to 
light. 

Speaking  of  exhibitions  and  treasures  hidden 
away,  we  may  mention  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  French  Government  is  actively 
employed  in  re-organising  its  Colonial  Museum, 
which,  in  due  course  of  time,  will  be  opened  at 
the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  that  most  useful  of  all 
the  permanent  buildings  in  Paris.  At  a time  when 
our  ownlndiaMuseum  is  about  to  be  “broken  up,” 
is  it  not  somewhat  surprising  that  we  who  pos- 
sess, of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  the  largest 
number  of  colonies,  can  boast  of  no  Colonial 
Museum  ? The  short  space  of  a paragraph  is 
scarcely  calculated  for  the  discussion  of  such  a 
deficiency;  but  does  it  not  appear  somewhat 
to  be  regretted  that  our  Consular  agents,  and 
even  our  missionaries,  are  so  neglectful  ? The 
time  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already 
come,  when  the  “blessings  of  civilisation”  will 
have  exercised  their  invariable  influence  on 
formerly  untouched  portions  of  the  globe,  and 
before  long  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  restore 
the  past  of  those  countries  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  so  actively  colonises.  At  the  Invalides 
there  is  an  interesting  collection  of  ethno- 
graphical models,  dressed  correctly,  and  repre- 
senting the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  globe ; and  no  more  instructive 
Sunday  afternoon  can  be  passed  than  in  this 
collection,  which  forms  so  marked  a contrast  to 
the  splendour  of  the  armour  and  the  artillery 
and  war  material  of  the  rest  of  the  famous 
museum.  Why  have  we  not  in  England  some 
such  collection?  The  idea  may  Beem  easy  to 
8ugge0t,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  more 
than  one  intelligent  British  representative  abroad, 
placed  in  a peculiarly  advantageous  position  for 
acquiring  every  information  on  tbe  subject,  only 
that  public  acknowledgment  has  been  wanting. 
Such  a collection  might  easily  be  formed  by 
loans,  for  private  individuals  who  return  from 
the  colonies  rarely  fail  to  bring  back  some 
memento ; and  it  may  be  observed  that  such  a 
museum  need  not  be  made  a permanent  attrac- 
tion in  the  metropolis : the  provincial  towns 
would  probably  derive  more  benefit  from  its 
teachings  than  the  busy  and  over-occupied 
capital. 

Irreverent  as  the  objection  may  seem,  on 
reading  in  a recent  number  of  the  Builder  an 
account  of  the  interesting  abbey  of  Monte 
Cassino  and  its  far-famed  library,  the  recol- 
lection suggested  itself  to  us  of  a visit  once  paid 
to  the  house  of  St.  Benedict  by  no  less  a classic 
scholar  than  Boccaccio,  who  has  told  us  how, 
being  in  Puglia,  he  determined  to  visit  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino.  Arrived  at  the 
hospitable  gate,  he  desired  to  see  the  library,  of 
the  rarity  and  wealth  of  which  he  had  so  often 
heard.  He  found,  to  his  surprise,  the  place  with- 
out a key  or  even  a door;  the  grass  grew  on  the 
window-sills ; the  books  lay  thick  with  undis- 
turbed dust.  He  examined  several  volumes, 
and,  to  his  bibliopolic  horror,  found  a large 
number  of  pages  wanting;  in  other  cases  the 
margins  had  been  cut  out : almost  every  book 
had  been  mutilated.  Having  asked  a monk  the 
canse  of  this  extraordinary  neglect,  he  was 
informed  that  from  time  to  time  the  monks, 
wishing  to  make  a few  baiocchi , scraped  clean 
a number  of  manuscript  pages,  and  made  of 
them  little  psalters,  which  they  sold  to  the 
children  ; as  for  the  margins,  they  made  them 
into  little  books  of  piety  and  prayer  for  the 
women.  The  monks,  who  pass  for  havin  cr  pre- 
served the  works  of  the  Pagan  writers  of  anti- 
quity, cannot  be  said  to  have  always  played  the 
part  of  zealous  propagators  of  the  light  of 
learning. 


How  few  of  the  many  who  visited,  on  the 
“ Jour  des  Morts,”  the  little  and  already  too- 
crowded  cemetery  of  Auteuil  were  aware,  as 
they  passed  the  more  than  usually  well-designed 
tomb  of  poor  Cockerell,  with  its  three  perfectly- 
fresh  wreaths,  placed  there  by  loving  friends  on 
their  way  through  Paris,  that  beneath  the  well- 
wrought  stonework  rests  an  artist  whose  life, 
notwithstanding  the  worldly  exertions  of  an 
artificial  society,  was  devoted  to  the  realisation  of 
the  most  accomplished  ideal  ? Poor  Cockerell, 
who  died  just  one  year  since  here  in  Paris,  will 
live  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  and  his  early 
death  will  sadden  their  recollections  of  the  past, 
which,  during  his  short  life,  he  in  so  many  ways 
enlivened. 

Although  not  even  Mr.  Ruskin, — an  honorary 
if  not  a sufficiently  honoured  member  of  the 
Venetian  Academy  of  the  Belle  Arti, — has  said, 
or  can  say,  too  much  in  deprecation  of  the  resto- 
rations that  have  injured  in  his  time  the  “ stones 
of  Venice,”  the  fear  that  is  just  now  distress- 
ing the  artistic  world,  that  the  west  end  of  the 
famous  church  of  St.  Mark  is  about  to  be  alto- 
gether destroyed,  is  somewhat,  like  most  sad 
news  from  a distance, exaggerated, — exaggerated 
not  only  by  those  who  still  hope  to  see  Venice 
for  the  first  time  in  its  undisturbed  ruin,  but  by 
others  who  are  lately,  like  ourselves,  fresh  from 
the  lagoons  and  the  Piazetta.  It  will  be  a long 
time  before  the  Venetians  in  authority  will  have 
at  their  command  sufficient  pecuniary  means  to 
do  wholesale  injury  to  their  unique  place  of 
attraction  and  worship,  and  from  what  we  have 
lately  seen  at  St.  Mark’s,  the  only  immediate 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  in  all  conscience 
it  is  serious  enough,  is  an  injury  at  the  west  angle 
equal  only  to  what  has  been  done  to  the  corner 
overlooking  the  column  of  red  porphyry  (the 
Pietra  del  Bando)  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  by  the  Giant’s  Staircase.  This  corner,  as 
it  existed,  and  had  done  for  centuries,  may  be 
seen  represented  with  all  the  care  and  truth  of 
a thoroughly  obedient  artist  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  old  Samuel  Prout’s  Italian  drawings. 
Something  probably  must  be  done  to  support 
and  maintain  stones  which  are  proved  to  be  in 
actual  danger  of  falling,  but  anything  more  than 
this  should  be  prohibited. 


A NOTE  FROM  FLORENCE. 

Up  to  now  the  mode  of  finishing  the  fa9ade 
of  the  Duomo  has  not  been  decided  on.  The 
work  executed  i3  excellent ; I have  mounted  up 
on  the  scaffolding  and  examined  it, — work  such 
as  Italians,  long  used  to  work  in  marble,  only 
can  do.  Of  course  De  Fabris,  the  architect, 
has  legions  of  opposers,  and  decidedly,  had  he 
persisted  in  his  first  design  of  the  three, 
“Cuspodi,”  the  whole  must  have  been  a failure. 

Among  the  few  bits  of  news  current  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Exposition  of  old  Tuscan 
art,  promised  to  be  opened  this  November,  is,  for 
want  of  means,  to  be  postponed  till  next  year. 
It  appears  that  it  would  be  a private  specula- 
tion of  Marchese  Torrigiani.  Probably  energy 
and  activity  are  more  wanting  than  means. 

Another  Martha  Somerville  died  here  on  the 
3rd,  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  eminent 
Mrs.  Somerville.  Her  death  resulted  from 
internal  cancer.  She  was  a lively,  clever, 
amiable  woman,  and,  though  not  young,  retained 
a handsome  face  and  splendid  fair  hair  to  the 
last. 

The  new  Jewish  Synagogue  here  is  fast 
approaching  completion.  The  interior  walls  are 
being  gorgeously  decorated,  looking  as  if  heaps 
of  Indian  shawls  were  covering  them,  with  a 
lavish  addition  of  gold.  All  the  wealth  of 
Florence  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  old 
nobility,  from  the  division  of  the  family  property 
among  the  members  of  the  family,  are  becoming 
poorer  and  poorer,  selling  their  heirlooms,  some 
even  the  archives  of  the  family.  The  young 
members  do  nothing.  No  one  under  thirty  can 
be  a “ deputato,”  and  there  remains  only  the 
army  or  nothing,  or  rather  the  army  or 
gambling. 

Florence  is  trying  to  show  some  manu- 
factoring  spirit.  Two  rich  old  citizens  have 
begun  a crystal  manufactory,  and  there  are  no 
fewer  than  four  different  majolica  manufactories. 
The  strangers  are  flocking  in.  Florence  may, 
perhaps,  profit  by  Rome’s  misfortune,  fever 
having  prevailed  there  this  summer  to  a greater 
extent  than  has  been  known  for  many  years. 

The  Senator  Boccardo,  in  one  of  his  writings, 
proves,  with  the  indisputable  logic  of  figures, 
a that  while  in  Italy  the  power  of  the  sun  and  soil 


is  greater  than  elsewhere,  the  productions  of 
the  soil  are  scarcer,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  people.  In  fact,  whilst,  in  general,  a hectare 
of  land  in  Italy  produces  10  or  11  hectolitres  of 
grain ; a hectare  of  French  soil  will  produce  15  ; 
of  Belgian  soil,  20;  of  German,  26;  and  in 
England  not  less  than  32.  England,  then,  not 
Italy,  merits  to  be  proclaimed  the  alma  parens 
frugum. 

And  what  is  cited  of  wheat  or  bread  may  be 
said  of  wine.  Thus,  while  in  France,  which  has 
a superficial  area  of  wine-growing  land  so  much 
iuferior  to  Italy,  63  million  hectolitres  of  wine 
are  produced  annually,  Italy,  with  the  fine 
climate  and  rich  hill  country,  only  produces  27. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  in  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Tuscany  and  Piedmont  that  the 
serious  study  of  cultivating  the  vine  and  the 
making  of  wine  has  been  attended  to.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  while  the  Society  of  Mutual 
Help  in  France  has  already  accumulated  a patri- 
mony of  70  millions,  and  in  England  more  than 
250 ; in  Italy  they  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
10  millions. 


HEALTH  AT  HOME* 

The  old  saying,  there  is  no  place  like  home, 
has  a singularly  happy  meaning  when  it  is 
applied  to  health  and  the  benefits  which  spring 
from  health  that  is  good  and  beautiful.  We 
who  are  engaged  in  forwarding  sanitary  work 
may  labour  our  lives  out  and  still  do  little  ser- 
vice until  we  can  get  each  home,  however  small 
it  may  be,  included  in  the  plan  of  our  work. 
The  river  of  national  health  must  rise  from 
the  homes  of  the  nation.  Then  it  will  be  a 
great  river  on  which  every  blessing  will  be 
borne. 

Z.  The  placard  calling  together  this  meeting 
specially  invites  ladies, — I had  rather  it  had  said 
women, — to  be  present.  It  is  worded  in  this 
fashion,  because  we  who  have  invited  know  that 
women  are  always  at  home  as  men  are  always 
abroad,  and  that  the  woman  who  is  at  home 
must  be  the  continuous  and  natural  guardian 
or  ward  of  the  health  that  should  centre  in 
the  home.  When  I,  as  a physician,  enter  a 
house  where  there  is  contagious  disease,  my 
first  duty  is  to  look  at  the  surroundings.  What 
are  the  customs  of  the  people  there  ? — are  they 
wholesome,  are  they  unwholesome  ? If  the 
answer  be  “ wholesome  and  common-sense,” 
then  I know  that  the  better  half  of  success  in 
the  way  of  treatment  and  prevention  is  secured. 
If  the  answer  be  “ unwholesome,  slovenly,  dis- 
orderly, careless,”  then  I know  that  all  that  may 
be  advised  for  the  best  will  be  more  than  half 
useless,  because  there  is  no  habit  on  which  aDy 
dependence  can  be  truthfully  placed,  and  be- 
cause habit  in  the  wrong  direction  is  so  difficult 
to  move  that  not  even  the  strongest  ties  of 
affection  are  a match  for  it  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. If  we  could,  then,  get  wives  and  mothers 
to  learn  the  habitual  practice  of  all  that  tends 
to  health,  we  should  soon  have  an  easy  victory, 
and  should  ourselves  cease  to  be  known  as  the 
pioneers  of  sanitary  work,  the  work  itself  being 
a recognised  system  and  a recognised  necessity 
practised  by  everybody. 

In  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  let  me  try 
and  tell  you  what,  after  many  years  of  expe- 
rience and  observation,  seem  to  me  to  be  a few 
golden  rules  for  securing  health  at  home. 

1.  Sunlight  at  Home. 

1.  Whether  your  home  be  large  or  small,  give 
it  light.  There  is  no  house  so  likely  to  be  un- 
healthy as  a dark  and  gloomy  house.  In  a dark 
and  gloomy  house  you  can  never  see  the  dirt 
that  pollutes  it.  Dirt  accumulates  on  dirt,  and 
the  mind  soon  learns  to  apologise  for  this  con- 
dition because  the  gloom  conceals  it.  “ It  is  no 
credit  to  be  clean  in  this  hole  of  a place  ” is 
soon  the  sort  of  idea  that  the  housewife  gets 
into  her  mind;  “the  place  i3  always  dingy,  do 
what  you  may,”  is  another  similar  and  common 
idea ; and  so  in  a dark  house  unwholesome 
things  get  stowed  away  and  forgotten,  and  the 
air  becomes  impure,  and  when  the  air  becomes 
impure  the  digestive  organs  become  imperfect 
in  action,  and  soon  there  is  some  shade  of  bad 
health  engendered  in  those  persons  who  live  in 
that  dark  house.  Flowers  would  not  healthily 
bloom  in  such  a house,  and  flowers  are,  as  a 
rule,  good  indexes.  You  put  the  flowers  in  your 
windows  that  they  may  see  the  light.  Are  not 
your  children  worth  many  flowers?  They  are 
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i tho  choicest  of  flowers.  Then,  again,  light  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  animal  spirits  may 
be  kept  refreshed  and  invigorated.  No  one  is 
truly  happy  who  in  waking  hours  is  in  a gloomy 
house  or  room.  The  gloom  of  the  prison  has 
been  ever  considered  as  a part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  prison,  and  it  is  so.  The  mind  is 

I saddened  in  a home  that  is  not  flushed  with 
light,  and  when  the  mind  is  saddened  the  whole 
physical  powers  soon  suffer : the  heart  beats 
languidly,  the  blood  flows  slowly,  the  breathing 
is  imperfect,  the  oxidation  of  the  blood  is 
reduced,  and  the  conditions  are  laid  for  the 
development  of  many  wearisome  and  unneces- 
sary constitutional  failures  and  sufferings. 

> Once  again,  light  itself,  sunlight  I mean,  Is  of 
\ itself  useful  to  health  in  a direct  manner.  Sun- 
i light  favours  nutrition ; sunlight  favours 
i nervous  function  ; sunlight  sustains,  chemically 

or  physically,  the  healthy  state  of  the  blood. 
Children  and  older  persons  living  in  darkened 
i places  become  blanched  or  pale ; they  have 
none  of  the  ruddy  healthy  bloom  of  those  who 
live  in  light.  You  send  a child  that  has  lived 
in  a dark  court  in  London  for  a few  days  only 
into  the  sunlight,  and  how  marked  is  the  change ! 
You  hardly  know  the  face  again.  Keep,  then, 
i this  word  in  your  minds,  light,  light,  light; 

; sujj-light  which  feeds  you  with  its  influence,  and 
leaves  no  poisonous  vapours  in  its  train. 

1.  Before  I leave  this  subject,  I want  to  say  a 
. word  about  light  in  relation  to  the  sick.  A few 
hundred  years  ago  it  became  a fashion,  for 
'A  reasons  it  is  very  hard  to  divine,  to  place  sick 

I I people  in  dark  and  closely-curtained  bedrooms. 
The  practice  to  some  extent  is  continued  to  this 
day.  When  a person  goes  to  bed  with  sickness, 

[ i very  often  the  first  thing  is  to  pull  down  the 
blinds,  if  there  bo  venetian-blinds,  to  close  them. 

; On  body  and  spirit  alike  this  practice  is  simply 
pernicious.  It  may  be  well,  if  light  is  painful 
I to  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer,  to  shield  the  eyes 
nifrom  the  light,  or  even  shut  the  light  off  them 
altogether;  but  for  the  sake  of  this  to  shut  it 
lout  of  all  the  room,  to  cut  off  wholesale  its 
31  precious  influence,  to  make  the  sick-room  a 
idark  cell  in  which  all  kinds  of  impurities  may 

> be  concealed  day  after  day,  is  an  offence  to 
•jnature  which  she  ever  rebukes  in  the  sternest 
; manner. 

This  remark  presses  with  special  force  in  cases 
whei’e  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  are  the 
laffections  from  which  the  sufferers  are  suffering, 
i for  these  affections,  as  they  live  on  uncleanliness, 
require  for  their  suppression  the  broadest  light 
of  day.  Moreover,  I once  found  by  experience 
-that  certain  organic  poisons,  analogous  to  the 
>i poisons  which  propagate  these  diseases,  are 
rendered  innocuous  by  exposure  to  light.  Thus 
iu  every  point  of  view,  light  stands  forward  as 
the  agent  of  health.  In  sickness  and  in  health, 
in  infancy,  youth,  middle  age,  old  age,  in  all 
si  seasons,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mind  and  the 
! i welfare  of  the  body,  sunlight  is  a bearer  and 
jj  sustainer  of  health. 

2.  Sleep  at  Home. 

j I have  been  speaking  about  Bunlight,  and  am 
; led  by  this  to  refer  to  another  and  allied  topic, — 
I mean  night  and  hours  of  sleep.  If  it  be  good 
to  make  all  possible  use  of  sunlight,  it  is  good 
equally  to  make  as  little  use  as  possible  of 
artificial  light.  Artificial  lights,  so  far,  have 
I been  sources  of  waste,  not  only  of  the  material 
out  of  which  they  are  made,  but  of  the  air  on 
which  they  burn.  In  the  air  of  the  closed  room 
I the  present  commonly  used  lamps,  candles,  and 
gaslights,  rob  the  air  of  a part  of  its  vital  con- 
1 Btituent,  and  supply  in  return  products  which 
i are  really  injurious  to  life.  Gaslight  is  in  this 
! respect  most  hurtful,  but  the  others  are  bad 
when  they  are  long  kept  burning  in  one  confined 
space.  The  fewer  hours  after  dark  that  are 
spent  in  artificial  light  the  better,  and  this 
suggests,  of  itself,  that  within  reasonable  limits 
the  sooner  we  go  to  rest  after  dark  the  better. 
Wo  require  in  the  cold  season  of  winter,  when 
the  nights  are  long,  much  more  of  sleep  than  we 
i do  in  the  summer.  Cjp  the  longest  day  iu  the 
year,  seven  hours  of  sleep  is  sufficient  for  most 
i men  and  women  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  ; 
i on  the  shortest  day,  nine  hours  is  not  overmuch, 
and  for  those  who  are  weakly,  ten  or  even  twelve 
i hours  may  be  taken  with  real  advantage.  In 
i winter,  children  should  always  have  ten  to 
i twelve  hours  of  sleep.  It  is  not  idleness  to 
| indulge  to  that  extent,  but  an  actual  saving,  a 
i storigg-up  of  invigorated  existence  for  the 
future.  Such  rest  can  only  be  obtained  by 
going  to  bed  very  early,  say  at  half-past  eight 
or  nine  o’clock. 
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It  is  really  all  wrong,  at  the  present  season, 
that  we  should  be  here  robbing  ourselves  of 
sleep.  It  is  as  wrong  as  ever  it  can  be  that  our 
legislators  should  often  be  sitting  up,  as  we 
know  they  do,  time  after  time,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  trying  against  life  to  legislate  for  life. 
It  is  most  foolish  that  public  writers,  who  hold 
so  many  responsibilities  in  their  hands,  should 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  their  craft  at  a time 
when  all  their  nature  is  calling  out  to  them  i-est, 
rest,  rest.  It  is  said  I am  foolish  for  declaring 
these  things.  Is  it  so?  I am  standing  by 
Nature,  speaking  under  her  direction,  and, 
without  a thought  of  dogmatism,  I am  driven  to 
ask,  May  it  not  be  the  world  that  is  foolish  ? — 
the  world,  I mean,  of  fashion  and  habit,  which 
could,  if  it  would,  change  the  present  systems  as 
easily  as  it  criticises  the  view  that  it  ought  to 
make  the  change.  Any  way,  this  I know,  and 
it  is  the  truth  I would  here  express,  that  in 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  there  is,  at  or 
about  the  early  time  I have  named,  a persistent 
periodical  desire  for  sleep  which  steals  on  deter- 
minately,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  to  a 
good  sound  night’s  rest,  and  which,  resisted, 
never  duly  returns,  but  is  l'eplaced  by  a sur- 
reptitious sleep,  broken  by  wearing  dreams, 
restless  limbs,  and  but  partial  restoration  of 
vital  power.  I said  the  other  night  in  this  room, 
Make  the  sun  your  fellow-woi’kman.  I repeat 
the  saying  now.  I do  not  say,  Go  to  bed  at  all 
seasons  with  the  sun,  and  rise  with  it,  because 
in  this  climate  that  would  not  be  at  all  seasons 
possible ; but  I say,  as  a general  principle,  as 
closely  as  you  can,  make  the  sun  your  fellow- 
workman  ; follow  him  as  soon  as  you  are  able 
to  rest,  and  do  not  let  him  stare  at  you  in  bed 
many  hours  after  ha  has  commenced  his  daily 
course.  Teach  your  children,  moreover,  this 
same  lesson,  and  the  practice  of  it,  whereupon 
there  will  be,  in  a generation  or  two,  even  in 
this  land  of  fogs  and  dulness,  a race  of  children 
of  the  sun  who  will  stand,  in  matter  of  health, 
a head  and  shoulders  above  the  children  of  this 
present  generation. 

3.  Beds  and  Bedrooms  at  Home. 

The  mention  of  sleep  causes  me  to  say  a word 
about  beds  and  beddiDg,  and  bedrooms.  It  is 
a point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a healthy 
home  to  let  every  person  in  the  house  have  a 
separate  bed.  It  is  a most  unhealthy  practice 
for  two  persons  of  any  age  to  sleep  in  the  same 
bed.  Every  person  requires  some  different  con- 
dition from  every  one  else  in  order  to  secure 
perfectly  good  repose.  Take  children  as  an 
example.  One  child  requires  more  bedclothes 
than  another,  or  a different  kind  of  bed,  or  a 
different  position  before  sound  sleep  can  be 
secured ; and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by 
giving  a separate  bed  to  each  child.  Then 
again,  when  two  children  sleep  together,  they 
are  subject  to  the  breath  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
and  if  both  be  quite  natural  it  is  bad ; but  if 
one  be  unnatural  it  is  very  bad ; and  if  both 
be  unnatural  it  is  seriously  bad.  Near  here,  at 
this  moment,  a great  expei'iment  has  been  tried 
on  this  question  with  tho  most  striking  results. 
At  the  schools  at  Anerley,  every  scholar  has  his 
or  her  own  bed ; and  the  wise  authorities  there, 
— who  have  improved  the  health  of  the  children 
under  their  charge  until  the  mortality  is  re- 
duced to  three  in  the  thousand  annually, — tell 
me  that  few  things  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  grand  results  they  have  achieved  as  this  one 
practice  of  having  a separate  bed  for  every 
child.  It  is  important  to  have  always  a well- 
made  bod,  and  evei’ybody  should  learn  to  make 
a bed.  A very  soft  or  vei’y  hard  bed  is  a bad 
bed.  The  bed  should  be  sufficiently  soft  to 
allow  all  parts  of  the  body  to  feel  equal  pressure 
and  yet  not  so  soft  as  to  envelope  the  body. 
The  clothes  should  be  laid  on  lightly,  not  be 
closely  tucked  in.  The  clothes  should  be  light 
as  well  as  warm.  Dense  blankets  and  coverlets 
are  always  unwholesome.  Eypry  portion  of  the 
bedclothes  should  be  every  day  spread  out  for  a 
short  time  to  the  air.  I do  not  object  to  light 
bed-curtains  at  the  head  of  the  bed  : they  keep 
off  draught,  they  keep  the  light  from  the  face 
of  the  sleeper,  but  they  prevent  the  entrance 
neither  of  air  nor  of  light. 

I must  add  one  word  about  bedrooms.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  the  bedroom 
is  the  apartment  in  which  one-third,  at  least, 
of  the  whole  life  is  passed,  and  this  remem- 
brance should  suggest  that  the  bedroom  ought 
to  be  the  room  on  which  most  trouble  after 
health  should  be  bestowed.  The  rule  that  is 
followed  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  reverse  of 
this.  The  sitting-room  and  the  drawing-room 
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are  made  subjects  of  the  greatest  attention ; 
but  the  bedroom  may  be-  small,  close,  at  back  of 
the  house,  at  fi'ont  of  the  house,  anywhere,  if  it 
be  but  convenient  to  get  at.  It  may  not  even 
have  a fireplace;  it  may  have  the  smallest 
window.  It  is  often  half  a lumber-room,  a place 
in  which  things  which  have  to  be  concealed, — ■ 
old  boots  and  shoes,  old  clothes,  old  boxes, — are 
put  away.  Its  walls,  covered  with  several  layers 
of  paper,  may  be  furnished  with  pegs,  on  which 
to  suspend  a wardrobe  of  garments ; and  it  is 
constantly  decorated,  for  snugness’  sake,  with 
heavy  curtains  and  blinds  at  the  windows,  and 
carpets  all  over  the  floor.  These  errors  are 
unpardonable,  and  health  at  home  is  impossible 
where  they  are  committed.  The  bedroom  should 
be  so  planned  that  never  less  than  400  cubic 
feet  of  space  should  be  given  to  each  occupant, 
however  good  the  ventilation  may  be.  The 
walls  should  be  coloured  with  distemper  or  with 
paint  that,  like  the  silicate  paint,  can  be  washed 
three  or  four  times  a year.  The  windows  should 
have  nothing  more  than  a blind  and  a half 
muslin  ourtain.  The  floors  should  have  carpets 
only  round  the  beds,  without  valances  from  the 
beds.  The  furniture  should  be  as  simple  and 
scanty  as  is  possible;  the  chairs  free  of  all 
stuffings  or  covers  that  can  hold  dust.  Of  all 
things,  again,  the  room  should  be  kept  clear  of 
vestments  that  are  not  in  use.  From  time  to 
time  a fire  should  be  made  in  every  bedroom, 
that  a free  current  of  atmospheric  air  may 
sweep  through  it  from  open  doors  and  windows. 
I need  not  say  that  tho  floors  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean ; but  I would  recommend 
dry  scrubbing  as  by  far  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

4.  The  Bath  at  Home. 

To  secure  health  at  home  some  simple  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  which  the  body  of 
every  person  who  lives  at  home  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  bath  daily.  This  wholesome  pro- 
cess is  frequently  neglected  from  the  excuse 
that  there  is  no  convenience  for  a bath.  The 
excuse  is  more  plausible  than  real.  A formal 
bath  is  not  at  all  necessary.  A shallow  tub,  or 
shallow  metal  bath,  in  which  the  bather  can 
stand  in  front  of  the  washhand  basin ; a good 
sponge;  a piece  of  soap;  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  a good  large  towel,  are  quite  sufficient  for 
every  purpose  of  health.  To  stand  in  the  shallow 
bath,  and  from  the  washhand  basin  to  sponge 
the  body  rapidly  over  from  head  to  foot,  and 
afterwards  to  dry  quickly,  is  everything  that  is 
wanted  if  it  be  carried  out  daily,  and  this  may 
be  so  easily  done,  after  a little  practice,  that  it 
becomes  no  more  trouble  than  the  washing  of 
the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  which  bo  many  people 
are  content  to  consider  a perfected  ablution.  In 
winter  time  the  water  should  be  tepid,  in 
summer  cold  ; and  once  a week  there  should  be 
dissolved  in  the  two  gallons  of  water  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fresh  washing  soda.  This  addi- 
tion cleanses  tho  skin  effectually  and  removes 
acidity. 

5.  The  Air  at  Home. 

In  order  to  secure  health  at  home  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain,  as  far  as  can  be,  an  equable 
temperature  in  the  different  rooms,  — a tem- 
perature of  60°  Fahr.  is  nearest  to  the  best, — 
a free  access  of  air  without  draughts,  and 
above  all  things,  an  air  that  is  dry.  Washing- 
days  at  home  amongst  the  poor  are  the  days 
of  most  danger  to  the  young.  In  the  damp 
atmosphere  thus  caused  colds,  sore  throat,  and 
croup  find  easy  development;  and  in  a house 
persistently  damp  from  any  cause,  consumption 
of  the  lungs  is  induced  as  if  under  an  experi- 
ment devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
duction. 

6.  Annual  Cleansing  at  Home. 

From  the  more  strict  of  our  Jewish  fellow- 
subjects  I take  my  last  lesson  for  “ Health  at 
Home.”  Their  system  of  complete  household 
cleansing  once  a yeai-,  the  cleansing  of  every 
article,  great  and  small,  of  every  wall  and  floor 
and  door  and  lintel,  and  the  removal  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  organic  refuse,  however  minute,  is  a 
practice  which,  above  all  others,  has  so  saved 
this  wise  and  discerning  people  from  the  scourges 
of  the  great  plagues,  while  all  around  have  been 
stricken  and  destroyed,  that  a miraculous  pre- 
servation has  more  than  once  accounted  for  what 
was  a mere  natural  sequence  and  natural  neces- 
sity. Health  at  home  calls  for  this  salubrious 
physical  sanctification  in  every  domestic  centre 
and  oircle  once  a year  at  least. 

And  now  I leave  my  learned  colleagues  to 
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descant  on  ventilation,  good  food,  good  air,  and 
other  accessories  to  health  everywhere,  at  home 
and  abroad.  And  though  by  our  united  efforts 
we  may  not  essay  to  lead  you  direct  to  Salutland 
and  its  hundred  years  of  happy  life,  we  shall 
take  you,  if  you  will  go  with  us,  a long  way 
towards  even  that  promised  commonwealth  of 
health  and  long  life. 


THE  NEW  FREE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM, 
DERBY. 

In  a recent  issue,  when  speaking  of  a crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  Derby  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion, we  referred  to  the  Free  Library  and 
Museum  recently  erected  there  and  presented 
to  the  town  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P., — in  other 
ways  a munificent  friend  to  Derby. 

We  now  give  a view  of  that  building,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  Wednes- 
day, the  25th  of  October,  1876,  by  the  donor. 
It  stands  in  the  Ward  wick,  on  the  Bite  of  the 
old  library.  The  premises,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  served  the  purpose,  were  formerly  the 
town  mansion  of  a well-known  county  family. 
The  designs  for  the  new  buildings  were  selected 
in  competition.  The  plan  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a square.  The  entrance  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  front,  and  has  a spacious  hall,  opening  by 
a glazed  screen  and  folding  - doors  into  a 
corridor. 

The  room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  intended  for  use  as  a 
ladies’  reading-room,  and  is  separated  from  the 
general  news  or  reading-room  by  an  open 
wrought-iron  soreen  of  ornamental  character. 
The  corresponding  room  at  the  other  end  of  the 
corridor  is  for  students  attending  the  reference 
reading-room.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
corridor,  and  occupying  the  central  portion  of 
the  building,  is  placed  the  lending  library.  This, 
as  being  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
scheme,  has  been  given  due  prominence.  The 
size  of  the  room  is  56  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  in  order 
to  have  thorough  ventilation,  and  also  to  obtain 
additional  wall-space  for  books,  it  is  carried  up 
to  the  full  height  of  the  building,  nearly  40  ft., 
having  a small  gallery  carried  round  with  book- 
cases in  it..  The  gallery  is  approached  by  the 
upper  corridor  of  the  main  building,  and  also 
by  a circular  iron  staircase  from  the  ground- 
floor.  The  lighting  of  this  part  of  the  building 
js  by  a lantern  in  the  roof.  Additional  light  is 
procured  by  the  windows  between  the  bookcases 
at  the  back.  The  entrances  for  the  public  are 
near  each  end  of  the  corridor.  The  floor  of  the 
library  within  the  counter  is  raised  some  16  in. 
above  the  other  floor,  in  order  to  give  the 
librarian  and  his  assistants  supervision  of  the 
adjoining  departments.  The  division  between 
the  library  and  the  main  corridor,  and  also 
between  it  and  the  reading-rooms  on  either  side, 
is  of  timber,  with  the  upper  portions  filled  in 
with  ornamental  glazing,  in  lead  work,  of  appro- 
priate character.  At  the  right  of  the  library  is 
placed  the  reference  reading-room,  whioh  is 
56  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  and  has  an  additional 
large  semicircular  bay  in  the  centre  of  the  side, 
for  the  use  of  students.  It  is  lighted  by  large 
windows  at  the  side  and  end,  and  the  artificial 
lighting  is  by  large  lamps,  manufactured  by  Ben- 
hams,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  they 
remove  the  vitiated  air  after  combustion.  The 
newsroom  is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  library, 
and  is  similar  in  size  and  in  other  respects  to 
the  reading-room. 

A small  angle-turret  ie  placed  at  the  north 
Bide  of  the  building,  near  the  curator's  house, 
having  a spiral  Btaircase  going  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  aDd  opening  on  to 
each  story.  An  entrance  to  the  ground.fioor, 
for  the  librarian’s  use,  is  placed  on  the  ground- 
adjoining8  gl™g  dlreot  acCMB  from  his  house 

. At  *¥?  1?,„t  of  main  entrance  a small  room 
is  provided  for  a private  office  for  the  chairman 
and  secretary.  The  fireplace,  which  is  placed  in 
an  angle  of  the  room,  is  quaint  and  old.faBhioned, 
fo 4 m t0  shelves  and  small  galleries 

a small  cupboard  formed  in 
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The  principal  staircase  consists  of  flights  of 
steps  openmg  from  the  corridor  on  each  side  of 

the  meetU^  a cenfcral  flight  from 

the  first  to  the  mam  landing.  It  is  of  Hopton 
stone,  with  ornamental  metal  balustrade  and 
massive  oak  hand-rail,  and  is  of  good  width. 


At  the  end  of  the  upper  corridor,  to  the  left 
of  the  main  staircase,  is  the  curator’s  room. 
The  corresponding  room  at  the  other  end  of  the 
corridor  is  the  committee-room,  otherwise 
called  the  panelled  room.  This  is  of  the  same 
size  as  the  curator’s  offioe,  and  is  panelled  with 
old  oak. 

The  floor  is  of  oak,  laid  herring-bone  fashion. 
The  ceiling  is  finished  in  plaster,  elaborately 
moulded  and  enriched. 

The  museum  forms  three  sides  of  a square, 
having  ingress  and  egress  at  each  end  of  the 
corridor,  thus  avoiding  any  clashing  between 
people  entering  and  leaving. 

With  the  exception  of  windows  in  the 
circular  bays,  the  whole  of  the  museum  is 
lighted  by  lanterns  and  ceiling  lights  from  the 
top. 

The  central  room  at  the  back  of  the  museum 
has  been  arranged  to  serve  as  a picture-gallery. 
The  roof  is  supported  on  stone  corbels  at  the 
angles,  carved  to  symbolise  the  four  seasons. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  placed  a 
house  for  the  curator,  and  at  the  south  a lodge 
for  the  porter,  the  basement  containing  the  heat- 
ing arrangements  for  the  museum  buildings. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  Jacobean.  The 
front  elevation  has  the  entrance-hall  carried  up 
as  a tower,  with  octagonal  angle-piers  finished 
with  open-timber  turrets.  The  central  part  of 
the  tower  is  also  of  open-timber  work,  sur- 
mounted by  a circular  roof.  The  wings  have  the 
roofs  hipped  back,  and  the  ridges  finished  with 
wrought-iron  ridge-cresting  and  finials.  The 
space  between  the  tower  and  wings  is  arcaded 
in  both  stories,  but  in  general  treatment  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
design.  Large  oriel  windows,  with  splayed 
angles,  are  placed  in  the  wings,  and  a circular 
one  over  the  main  entrance.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  is  faced  with  Derby  pressed  bricks, 
with  moulded  strings,  arches,  &c.,  of  Coalville 
bricks.  The  dressings,  oriel  windows,  turret, 
&c.,  are  of  Stanton  stone.  Terra  cotta  is  intro- 
duced in  panels  and  other  places.  This  has 
been  executed  by  the  Coalville  Briok  and  Tile 
Company,  from  designs  prepared  by  the  archi- 
tect. All  the  external  timber  work  is  of  oak. 
The  staircase,  corridors,  steps  to  front  entrance, 
&c.,  are  of  Hopton  Wood  stone,  polished.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  strawberry  - coloured 
Broseley  tiles.  The  glazing  of  windows  and 
screens  in  the  principal  parts  is  of  cathedral 
glass  of  different  tints,  in  lead  lights,  arranged 
in  geometrical  patterns.  The  internal  joiner’s 
work  is  of  yellow  deal,  painted. 

The  carving  inoludes,  over  the  front  entrance, 
the  arms  of  the  town,  supported  by  sprays  of 
bay  ; the  arms  of  the  donor  and  other  well-known 
families  are  introduced  at  appropriate  points. 

Ventilation  is  provided  for  by  the  admission 'of 
pure  air  in  various  places,  and  by  a system  of 
exhaust-shafts  to  collect  and  remove  the  vitiated 
air.  These  are  carried  up  into  the  tower,  and 
terminate  in  Howorth’s  ventilators,  of  large 
size. 

The  building  is  set  back  from  the  line  of  the 
Wardwick,  which  has  been  considerably  widened 
at  this  part,  and  is  enclosed  by  a substantial 
stone  curb,  surmounted  with  wrought  - iron 
railings.  Tbe  gates  and  gate-posts  correspond 
with  the  railing. 

The  several  works  have  been  executed  by  the 
following  firms  : — The  general  contractors  for 
the  building,  Messrs.  G.  Woods  & Son,  of  Black- 
burn, Derby,  and  Bolton;  ornamental  glazing, 
by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Birmingham ; decoration,  by 
Messrs.  Best  & Lea,  of  Manchester ; metal- work, 
Messrs.  Freeman  & Collier,  of  Manchester; 
heating,  Mr.  Crump,  of  Derby;  ventilation  and 
gasfitting,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Derby ; electric  and 
other  scientific  appliances,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Derby ; 
the  carving,  Messrs.  Earp,  of  London  and  Man- 
chester ; marble  concrete  floors  in  corridors,  by 
Mr.  Oppenheim,  of  Manchester ; and  marble 
mosaic  in  hall,  by  Mr.  Burke,  of  London  and 
Paris;  the  bricks  were  supplied  by  Mr.  JameB 
Flint,  of  Derby  ; iron  girders,  by  Messrs.  Fowke 
& Co. ; the  ventilating  apparatus  for  the  museum, 
by  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.;  the  iron  pali- 
sading to  the  Strand,  by  Messrs.  JTandyside  & 
Co. ; the  stoves  and  fittings,  by  the  Derwent 
Foundry  Co.  ; the  marble  chimney-pieces  and 
hearths,  by  Mr.  Tinkler,  who  also  executed  all 
the  wood-carving  and  models  for  plastering  ; 
the  whole  of  the  wood-turning  throughout  the 
building,  by  Mr.  Harrison,  St.  Mary’s-gate ; the 
cases  in  the  museum,  by  Messrs.  Sage,  of  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Cooling,  Mileash  Nursery,  Derby,  laid 
out  the  grounds. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 


from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of  Bolton-le-Moors. 

Decoration. — Bearing  in  mind  the  two-fold 
character  of  the  building  as  a Free  Library 
and  a Museum  of  Antiquities  and  Natural 
History,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  symbolise 
these  uses  ; first,  by  a cartoon  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  lending  library,  representing  Caxton  pro- 
ducing his  first’impressions  from  his  printing- 
press.  The  “illuminators”  are  looking  on  with 
curiosity,  while  the  Court  Fool  is  taunting  them, 
and  seems  to  say,  “ This  is  the  age  of  progress, 
and  your  occupation  is  at  an  end.”  The  printer 
is  likewise  surrounded  by  patrons  interested  in 
his  work.  The  space  on  either  side  of  this  sub- 
ject is  filled  with  ornament,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  is  a conventional  treatment  of  the  olive, 
with  the  fruit  in  silver,  indicative  of  the  peace 
and  concord  resulting  from  the  use  of  books  and 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  Continuing  the  idea 
of  progress  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  from 
Caxton’s  time  to  our  own  days,  and  individualising 
those  luminaries  whose  search  after  truth  has  so 
largely  increased  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  is 
a frieze  containing  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men.  Thus  on  the  west 
side  of  the  frieze,  the  history  of  Fiction  is  i 
represented  by  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Dickens,  i 
and  George  Eliot.  At  the  end,  facing  the  i 
visitor  on  entering,  Science  is  shown  by  the  i 
names  of  Cuvier,  Lyell,  and  Darwin.  On  the 
south  side,  Philosophy  claims  attention  by  the 
names  of  Bacon,  Butler,  Locke,  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  a townsman.  Poetry  has  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  screen  in  the  main  corridor. 

The  panels  of  cove  have  a floral  arrangement  i 
to  serve  as  a reminder  of  the  other  uses  to  . 
whioh  the  building  is  appropriated. 

The  large  museum  galleries  and  the  connect-  I 
ing  gallery  are  more  simply  treated.  A mixed 
arrangement  of  ornamental  forms,  combined 
with  suggestions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  : 
is  its  leading  feature. 

The  upper  and  lower  corridors  have  been 
coloured  with  a view  to  their  ultimate  use  as  i 
sculpture  and  picture-galleries,  and  for  that  i 
purpose  the  walls  are  a Pompeian  red,  with  dark 
dado  and  an  ornamental  frieze. 

The  committee-room  (in  which  old  oak  panel- 
ling that  has  been  removed  from  Exeter  House,  : 
has  been  successfully  restored)  has  a painted  i 
frieze  above  the  wainscoting,  representing  a 
growth  of  English  oak,  with  golden  acorns,  em-  ] 
blematical  of  virtue,  force,  and  strength.  On 
these  oak  branches  are  suspended  the  heraldic  i 
shields  of  many  local  worthies,  the  glowing 
colours  and  quaint  devices  of  which  give  a 
highly  picturesque,  as  well  as  historical,  cha-  i 
racter  to  this  apartment.  The  panelled  and 
enriched  ceiling  is  picked  out  in  colours  and 
gold. 

The  chairman’s  private  room,  on  the  ground-  : 
floor,  has  its  walls  covered  with  tapestry. 

The  two  large  reading-rooms  and  the  two  r 
rooms  adjoining  have  been  quietly  coloured.  : 
The  borders  to  dados  are  somewhat  quaintly 
treated. 

The  artistic  metal-work  throughout  the  build-  3 
ing  is  coloured  chiefly  in  metallic  colours,  i 
relieved  by  gilding. 


NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  PERTH. 

The  new  municipal  buildings  at  Perth  are  : 
now  so  far  completed  that  the  Council-room  t 
was  formally  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  The  reso-  c 
lution  to  erect  new  municipal  buildings  was  i 
passed  at  a meeting  on  the  10th  of  September,  i 
1877,  and  the  memorial-stone  was  laid  on  the  i 
10th  of  June  following  by  Lord  Kinnaird,  with 
full  Masonic  honours.  The  building,  the  plans  i 
of  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Heiton,  Perth,  1 
is  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  police  office  and  adjoining  property,  } 
acquired  by  the  Police  Commissioners  for  this  i 
purpose.  The  building  has  a frontage  to  Tay-  j 
street  of  72  ft.,  and  to  High-street  of  57  ft.  A . 
leading  feature  in  the  elevation  is  a repro-  c 
duction  of  St.  Mary’s  Tower,  a prominent  object  c 
in  the  old  building.  The  main  entrance  leading  i 
to  the  Council-room  is  from  High-street.  The  i 
Council-room,  situate  on  the  first  floor,  is  a 
spacious  hall  of  41  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  is  larger  e 
than  the  old  chamber.  The  new  Burgh  Court-  i 
room,  30  ft.  by  22  ft.,  is  on  the  same  floor,  >: 
having  a public  entrance  by  Tay-street,  and  a 
private  one  from  the  Counoil-room.  The  total  f 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  12,0 001.  All  . 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  superin-  i 
tendence  of  Mr.  George  Wells,  the  master  of  c 
works. 
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A SPECIAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

On  Monday  last  M.  Bardoux,  who  preceded 
M.  Jules  Ferry  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
presided  at  the  annual  opening  of  the  Special 
School  of  Architecture,  Boulevard  Mont-Parnasse, 
Paris.  The  ceremony  was  interesting  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view,  and  the  institution  itself 
is  well  worthy  of  a visit.  This  school  was  founded 
fifteen  years  ago,  recognised  by  the  Government 
as  of  public  utility  in  1870,  and  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  great  International  Exhibition  of 
1878.  By  the  side  of  M.  Bardoux  we  noticed 
seated  on  the  platform  M.  Jenssen,  physician 
and  member  of  the  Institute  ; M.  Simonet, 
architect,  who  with  M.  Davioud  built  the 
theatres  of  the  Chatelet  and  the  Theatre 
Historique ; M.  Chipier,  the  eminent  author 
and  archaeologist ; and  M.  Kcechlin  Schwartz, 
the  wealthy  Alsatian  manufacturer,  whose  inde- 
fatigable devotion  to  public  and  educational 
questions  has  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  all 
earnest  and  patriotic  Frenchmen. 

The  event  of  the  morning  was  undoubtedly 
the  speech  of  M.  Emile  Trelat,  who  is  the 
director  of  the  school.  The  gracefulness  of  his 
style,  and  the  eloquence  and  warmth  of  his 
diction  when  alluding  to  the  memory  of  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc,  thoroughly  roused  the  audience, 
and  produced  a deep  impression.  The  lack  of 
space  forbids  our  reproducing  this  oration,  but 
we  may  translate  a few  points.  M.  Trelat 
remarked  that  in  travelling  through  a number 
of  towns  he  had  received  thanks  on  all  sides 
from  persons  who  had  benefited  from  the 
technical  education  conferred  in  so  practical  a 
manner  by  this  special  school  of  architecture. 
There  had,  however,  also  been  some  hostile 
criticisms,  and  the  object  of  this  meeting  was 
to  ward  off  the  effect  of  these  animosities. 
Some  persons  maintained  that  what  sufficed 
yesterday  was  enough  for  to-day  j but  it  was 
surely  evident  that  every  day  the  profession  in- 
creased in  its  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  an 
education  considered  ample  for  the  previous 
generation  no  longer  satisfied  the  exigencies  of 
the  ever-changing  circumstances  of  life  and 
progress.  Far  from  opposing  the  official  schools, 
which  it  was  sometimes  urged  possessed  greater 
; prestige , the  special  school  would  assist  its 
pupils  to  enter  the  former.  There  was  already 
a great  public  school,  but  its  organisations  did 
not  harmonise  with  the  means  and  the  time 
pupils  have  to  give,  nor  did  its  workrooms  afford 
the  same  free  scope  to  the  display  of  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  Special 
School  of  Architecture  did  not  seek  to  act  in 
opposition  to  official  teaching,  but  to  supple- 
ment and  strengthen  it.  Finally,  to  destroy  all 
suspicion  of  antagonism,  it  had  been  determined 
to  create  scholarships  by  which  pupils  of  the 
Special  School  would  have  their  expenses  paid 
when  studying  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Alluding  to  the  subjects  taught,  M.  Trelat 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  looking  beyond 
the  grave,  and  vivifying  the  present  by  studying 
the  achievements  of  the  past.  This  led  him  to 
speak  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  this  school.  “ We  were  not  all 
his  disciples,  but  we  all  admired  his  works  and 
words,  and  glorified  his  audacious  genius.  He 
did  not  take  part  in  our  instruction,  but  he  dis- 
played the  greatest  interest  in  our  enterprise.” 
We  are  lout  in  the  number  of  his  works.  He 
was  an  incomparable  designer  and  builder,  an 
indefatigable  writer,  who,  after  spending  six- 
teen years  over  his  “Dictionary  of  Architec- 
ture,” launched  forth  into  new  spheres  of  study. 
At  sixteen,  his  tastes  led  him  to  study  archi- 
tecture. He  went  to  the  schools,  and,  after 
studying,  travelled  through  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Sicily.  Not  satisfied,  he  returns  to  France, 
examines  every  province,  and  discovers  a France 
which  no  one  had  known  before.  The  books 
then  existing  were  very  poor  and  incomplete, 
but  he  ransacked  them  thoroughly,  and  in 
studying  history,  became  the  best  of  historians. 
After  completing  his  dictionaries,  he  perceived 
that  modern  civilisation  was  being  re-moulded 
by  the  progress  of  science.  He  therefore 
launched  himself  into  the  scientific  movement. 
For  ten  years,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  ex- 
plored Mont  Blanc,  and  finally  produced  the 
finest  maps  and  description  of  that  giant  moun- 
tain. The  “frightful  activity”  of  his  mind 
was  never  checked,  and  in  spite  of  the  number 
of  his  works,  they  were  all  well  done,  and  all 
done  by  himself.  Whatever  he  attempted  he 
did  openly.  Any  one  was  welcome  to  study 
his  works ; his  doors  were  open  from  eight  to 
ten  every  morning,  and  to  all  comers.  He  con- 


sidered himself  the  comrade  of  every  architect 
and  the  friend  of  every  worker.  He  was  calm, 
independent,  and  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of 
the  world.  He  was  solely  devoted  to  his  work, 
never  asked  for  favours,  and  fought  the  battle 
of  life  alone.  Yet  on  an  emergency  he  could 
leave  his  solitude  and  join  in  publio  move- 
ments. During  the  war  he  created  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  Service  Auxiliare,  and  fought  at 
Champigny  and  Bougival  General  Tripier, 
who  is  beloved  by  all  Parisians,  always  quali- 
fied M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  not  as  a great  architect, 
but  as  an  excellent  soldier.  After  the  war  he 
joined  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  at  a time 
when  the  labours  of  that  body  were  more  espe- 
cially delicate,  difficult,  and  arduous.  Finally 
he  died  from  overwork,  when  toiling  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  In  conclusion,  M.  Trelat 
remarked  that,  contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  understanding  of  the  past 
had  enabled  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  the  better  to 
appreciate  the  exigencies  of  the  present, — labour 
and  liberty. 

After  a few  appropriate  words  of  congratu- 
lation from  the  chairman,  the  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, and  we  were  not  a little  gratified  to 
find  that  the  most  successful  pupil  of  the  school 
was  an  Englishman.  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Church  took  the  first  “ prize  of  the  Old  Pupils,” 
which  consisted  of  a gold  medal  worth  41.,  and 
the  first  “prize  of  the  Amphitheatre,” — a plati- 
num medal,  also  worth  4 1.  On  inquiry,  we  found 
that  Mr.  Church  had  been  sent  over  to  France 
when  a boy  by  his  father,  who  is  the  director  of 
the  traffic  department  of  the  Madras  Railway, 
and  his  successful  studies  have  won  for  him  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  his  French  fellow- 
students.  First  among  these,  his  intimate 
friend,  M.  de  Villeneuve,  won  the  gold  medal 
for  Architectural  Composition ; and  this  amicable 
competition  between  friends  and  students  of 
different  nationalities  seemed  the  more  striking 
when  we  were  informed  that  this  young  and 
promising  French  architect  is  the  grandson  of 
the  Admiral  de  Villeneuve  who  fought  Nelson 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  ! 

In  the  evening  a sumptuous  banquet  was 
given  at  the  H6tel  Continental,  when,  again, 
M.  Trelat  was  the  principal  speaker,  and 
explained  at  greater  length  the  nature  of  the 
school  which  was  under  his  direction.  The 
friends  around  him,  he  remarked,  probably 
imagined  they  were  the  guests  of  a school  of 
architecture,  but  he  considered  them  rather  as 
the  guests  of  a school  of  philosophy.  In  any 
case,  he  and  his  supporters  had  had  to  practise 
the  philosophy  of  waiting  for  success,  which 
took  its  time  in  coming.  Encouragement,  at 
first,  was  but  whispered  in  the  ear,  and  on  such 
feeble  support  the  edifice  had  to  be  raised.  Now, 
at  last,  a school  had  been  founded  which  was 
recognised  aB  of  public  utility,  receiving  public 
support,  and  destined  to  still  greater 
achievements.  France,  he  urged,  was  a 
country  where  there  is  much  to  build. 
Its  needs  are  every  day  increasing.  In  each 
little  village,  in  every  small  borough,  ambi- 
tious designs  were  entertained  for  the  construc- 
tion of  schools,  municipal  or  other  public 
buildings.  The  special  school  of  architecture 
offers  instruction  of  easy  access  to  these  more  or 
less  benighted  districts.  Still,  opposition  had 
been  raised,  and  to  show  that  the  school  was  not 
in  antagonism,  but  was  destined  to  support  the 
State  and  official  institutions,  they  offered,  M. 
Trelat  repeated,  scholarships  or  exhibitions  to 
those  who  would  go  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  latter  school  was  a wide  field  for  experi-  i 
ments,  and  he  loved  that  institution.  It  opened  j 
gratuitously  its  rooms,  which  somewhat 
troubled  the  private  architects  who  took  private  ! 
pupils ; but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Ecole  Special 
d’ Architecture  determined  still  further  to  faci- 
litate instruction  by  paying  the  expenses  of 
those  who  had  the/eu.  sacre  while  they  followed 
the  classes  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  This 
action  had  awakened  public  sympathy.  It 
brought  them  a Government  subvention  of 
1,200  francs  per  annum,  gifts  from  the  munici- 
pality, and  other  donations,  in  all  amounting  to 
about  20,000  francs.  Then  they  had  not  only  the 
gold  medal  from  the  exhibition,  but  when  the 
president,  M.  Bardoux,  was  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  he  gave  decorations  to  several 
members  of  the  school. 

M.  Jenssen,  who,  in  the  absence  of  M.  Bar- 
doux, presided  at  tbe  banquet,  and  as  an  ancient 
professor  of  the  school  had  witnessed  all  the 
difficulties  that  had  been  overcome,  spoke  next. 
Through  all  he  had  felt  the  greatest  sympathy 
for  the  work  undertaken.  At  this  the  first 


meeting  of  architects  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  death  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  they  might 
appropriately  drink  to  his  memory.  With  re- 
gard to  opposition,  M.  Jenssen  thought  that 
man  was,  on  the  whole,  good,  and  would,  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  temporary  antagonisms,  ulti- 
mately render  justice  to  so  useful  a work  as  this 
school  had  proved  itself.  At  the  present  they 
were  all  united  round  the  Government,  for  they 
were  travelling  through  a period  of  anxiety  and 
transition.  But  when  this  was  over,  individual 
initiative  would  be  recognised  as  a necessary 
element  to  criticise,  and,  by  criticising,  to 
strengthen  the  Government. 

When  the  banquet  was  over,  the  members 
present  signed  a petition  in  favour  of  raising  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Viollet-le-Duc ; 
and  the  pleasant  evening  was  thus  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  at  present  examine 
more  fully  the  action  of  this  special  school.  The 
synopsis  of  the  speeches  which  we  have  given 
will  enable  the  reader  to  get  some  slight  con- 
ception of  the  work  done  by  this  comparatively- 
speaking  solitary  example  of  French  private 
initiative.  The  course  of  studies  followed  at 
the  school  is  elaborate,  and  we  noticed  as  a 
peculiarity  the  very  great  prominence  given 
to  sanitary  matters  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
building,  ventilation,  the  lighting  of  roomg,  i 
drains,  &c.  On  another  occasion  we  hope  to 
deal  more  fully  with  the  organisation  of  these  i 
studies. 


THE  EARLY  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 


THE  RHIND  LECTURES  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  keeper  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Museum,  Edinburgh,  has  just  concluded 
a course  of  six  lectures  in  Archaeology  under 
the  Rhind  Foundation,  taking  as  the  special 
subject  of  the  course,  “ Scotland  in  Early 
Christian  Times.” 

In  his  first  lecture,  delivered  on  the  14-th  ult., 
he  ably  pleaded  for  the  conservation  of  the  pre- 
historic remains  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  second  lecture,  delivered 
on  the  17th  ult.,*  sought  to  answer  the  question 
whether  there  existed  in  Scotland  any  eccle- 
siastical structures  of  date  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and,  if  so,  what  where  their  character- 
istics ? The  earliest  of  the  existing  twelfth- 
century  churches,  he  said,  presented  certain 
features  of  form  and  construction  which  were 
of  importance  for  the  inquiry.  Their  form  em- 
braced a nave  and  chancel,  and  their  typical 
features  were  round  arches  with  radiating  joints 
over  doors,  and  windows  having  perpendicular 
jambs.  Having  thus  obtained  a distinct  point 
in  time,  and  a known  type  in  construction,  he 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  unknown  types  on 
the  principles  of  archaeological  classification. 
Supposing  all  the  ecclesiastical  structures  known 
to  be  of  the  twelfth  century  or  later  were  swept 
away,  there  were  left  a considerable  number  of 
which  the  most  that  could  be  said  was  that  they 
possessed  no  architectural  features,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  was 
obvious  that  of  this  residue  there  must  be  some 
earlier  than  others.  It  was  possible  there 
might  be  some  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century, 
because  the  earlier  type  might  have  survived 
longer  in  some  places.  This  produced  an  element 
of  uncertainty  in  dealing  with  individual  speci- 
mens ; but  in  dealing  with  types  or  classes  it 
had  no  disturbing  influence,  because,  if  the 
sequence  of  the  types  could  be  established,  it 
was  of  no  moment  whether  the  specimens  were 
early  or  late  examples.  In  proceeding  to  con- 
sider the  structures  in  question,  he  found  they 
were  susceptible  of  separation  into  two  classes, 
— churches  with  nave  and  chancel,  and  churches 
consisting  of  a single  chamber.  Of  these  two 
forms,  the  more  complex  was  certainly  the 
later,  which  was  found  passing  from  great  rude- 
ness of  style  and  construction  up  to  the  deco- 
rative style  and  elegant  construction  of  the 
Norman  manner,  and  thus  linking  itself  on  to 
the  current  architecture  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Even  its  greatest  rudeness  stopped  short  of  the 
rudeness  of  a primitive  style.  There  were 
chancel  churches  built  of  unhewn  stone,  but 
none  built  without  mortar.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  single-chambered  type  of  church,  which 
never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  the  Norman  type, 
could  be  traced  back  by  a series  of  gradations 


* We  avail  ourselves  of  the  very  full  reports  in  the 
Scotsman,  from  which  we  condense  the  accompanying  v 
resume  of  the  lectures. 
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(to  a type  utterly  primitive,  and  corresponding 
I all  its  characteristics  with  the  type  of  the 
Irliest  churches  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  to  be 
uplied  that  any  church  found  to  consist  of  a 
igle  chamber  was  on  that  account  necessarily 
rlier  than  one  constructed  with  a chancel ; the 
inclusion  related  to  the  typical  form  alone,  and 
d not  necessarily  apply  to  all  the  specimens 
that  form.  The  thing  determined  was  merely 
at  the  single-chambered  form  went  further 
,ck  than  the  chancelled  form.  What  was  the 
lecise  date  of  any  specimen  of  either  was  a 
ii.estion  undeterminable  by  any  scientific 
othod.  The  chancelled  churches  on  the  main- 
ad  of  Scotland  were  mostly  Norman  in  style, 
d this  removed  them  from  among  those  with 
lich  he  bad  to  deal ; but  an  exception  might  be 
; ade  in  the  case  of  one  which  was  unique  iu 
i features, — the  church  of  St.  Regulus,  St. 
adrews.  This  beautiful  ruin  had  been  assigned 
i many  and  various  dates.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
e of  the  most  competent  authorities,  found  it 
Ifncult  to  conjeotnre  its  age,  but  imagined  it 
( be  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Norman 
) ichitecture  into  England.  But  whatever  might 
! its  precise  date,  St.  Regulus’  belonged  to  the 
Dst  advanced  type  of  chancelled  churches, 
1 insisting  of  nave,  chancel,  and  apse ; and  its 
ipical  form  linked  it  on  with  the  group  of 
elfth-century  churches.  Outside  of  the  main- 
]d  there  occurred  a.  very  remarkable  group  of 
ancelled  churches  in  Orkney  find  Shetland, 
ley  were  small  in  size,  rude  in  construction, 
d possessed  no  architectural  features  suffi- 
Iintly  distinctive  to  determine  their  age.  One 
i these,  in  the  Island  of  Egilsay,  was,  like  the 
Burch  of  St.  Regulus,  unique  in  its  features. 
H consisted  of  a nave  and  chancel  architec- 
rally  distinguished,  but  differed  from  all  other 
^lurches  in  Scotland  in  having  a round  tower, 
ned  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  There  was 
thing  in  the  material  or  character  of  the  tower 
$ suggest  that  it  was  not  built  at  the  same 
ae  as  the  church;  and  as  it  was  this  struc- 
I re  which  gave  the  church  its  special  character, 
was  necessary  to  inquire  what  was  its  special 
'jnificance.  There  were  only  two  other  towers 
si  this  type  in  Scotland, — one  at  Brechin,  the 
$ her  at  Abernethy.  Neither  of  these  was  now 
onnected  with  any  remains  of  a church,  and 
ay  seemed  to  have  been  always  isolated  build- 
's. The  Brechin  tower  stood  in  the  church - 
rd,  and  was  built  of  large  irregular  blocks  of 
llldish  grey  sandstone.  The  stones  were  cut 
i (the  circle  of  the  tower,  but  not  squared  at 
3 top  or  bottom,  and  therefore  not  laid  in 
ite  regular  courses.  The  tower  was  perfectly 
floular  throughout,  and  tapered  regularly  from 
; b base  to  the  summit,  the  interior  diameter 
■the  base  being  7 ft.  8 in.,  and  the  thickness 
( the  wall  4 ft.  2 in.  Internally,  the  tower 
i ;-s  divided  by  string-courses  ioto  seven  sections 
i ; stories.  While  some  of  the  windows  had 
air  sides  inclined  towards  each  other,  others 
d the  sides  perpendicular.  The  structure 
is  showed  the  junction  of  two  distinguish- 
ig  and  dissimilar  styles,  one  of  which  had 
i ne  down  to  our  own  age,  while  the  other 
..etched  back  to  the  very  commencement  of 
ihitectural  construction.  The  doorway  was  at 
Hi  height  of  6 ft.  8 in.  from  the  ground,  faced 
B)  west,  and  was  semicircular-headed,  with  in- 
king j ambs,  its  arches  being  cut  out  of  the  solid, 
e tower  at  Abernethy  stood  in  the  church- 
:d,  and  was  built  of  stones  dressed  to  the 
•ve  and  laid  in  courses.  Up  to  the  twelfth 
ttrse  above  the  ground-level  the  material  was 
:d  grey  sandstone,  which  had  resisted  the 
ather ; above  this  the  tower  was  built  of 
£f  - coloured  freestone,  now  considerably 
lather-worn,  especially  at  the  joints.  There 
is  only  a very  slight  batter,  so  that  the  tower 
nted  the  grace  of  proportion  which  distin- 
; ashed  that  at  Brechin.  The  doorway  faced 
is  north,  was  2 ft.  6 in.  above  the  present  level 
the  ground,  and  had  inclined  jambs  and  a 
ttaicircular  head  cut  out  of  one  stone  exter- 
ly.  The  tower  was  divided  internally  into 
I stories  by  string-courses.  Some  of  the 
.ldows  were  semicircular-headed,  and  all  had 
jlined  jambs.  In  the  general  features  of  their 
m and  construction  these  two  towers  were 
ikingly  similar  ; so  that  no  one  could  hesitate 
pronounce  them  both  examples  of  one  specific 
>e.  From  the  solidity  of  their  construction 
1 completeness  of  their  preservation,  it  was 
isonable  to  conclude  that,  if  there  had  ever 
;n  many  like  them,  traces  would  have  been 
t in  other  localities.  But  there  were  no  such 
uains,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  kind 
i show  that  there  ever  were  more  of  those 


towers  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  Yet, 
looking  to  their  completeness  of  character  and 
general  correspondence  of  form,  structure,  and 
arrangement,  it  was  impossible  to  regard  them  as 
freaks  or  accidental  products  of  local  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  archaeologist  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  be  outlying  specimens 
of  a well-marked  type  which  must  have  existed 
somewhere,  if  not  in  Scotland.  Now,  in  Ireland 
seventy -six  round  towers  of  this  type  were  known 
to  exist,  and  there  were  notices  of  twenty-two 
others  not  now  in  existence.  These  Irish  towers 
showed  the  features  characteristic  of  the  two  in 
Scotland  ; therefore  those  two  were  stragglers 
from  a great  typical  group  which  had  its  habitat 
in  Ireland  ; and  all  questions  as  to  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  period  of  the  type  must  be  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  evidence  derived  from  the 
principal  group.  From  the  inquiries  of  Dr. 
Petrie  and  Miss  Stokes,  it  appeared  that  the 
Irish  towers  admitted  of  classification  into  four 
styles  : — (1.)  The  style  in  which  the  tower  was 
built  of  rough  stones,  untouched  by  hammer  or 
chisel,  with  door  square-headed,  windows  square 
or  triangular-headed,  and  both  constructed  of 
the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the  walls.  (2.) 
That  in  which  the  stones  were  roughly  hammer- 
dressed,  rounded  to  the  curve  of  the  wall,  and 
laid  in  courses,  but  often  irregularly ; the  door 
semicircular-headed,  the  arch  being  cut  out  of 
the  lintel  stone,  and  sometimes  decorated  with 
an  architrave ; the  windows  constructed  of  stones 
roughly  squared,  but  of  the  same  material  as 
the  rest.  (3.)  That  in  which  the  stones  were 
laid  in  horizontal  courses,  well-dressed  and  care- 
fully worked  to  the  round  and  batter  of  the 
tower ; the  door  semicircular-headed,  the  arch 
being  formed  of  three  stones  and  of  finer  mate- 
rial, and  decorated  with  mouldings  ; the  windows 
also  of  finer  material  than  the  rest  of  the  walls. 
(4. ) That  in  which  the  building  was  of  rough  ashlar 
masonry,  open- jointed,  and  closely  analogous  to 
the  Norman  masonry  of  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  whole  group  of  those 
towers  therefore  belonged  to  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  flat  lintelled  style  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  to  the  round  - arched 
and  decorated  Irish  Romanesque.  It  was 
established  that  this  transition  was  accomplished 
between  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  ; hence  the  first  group  of  the 
towers  fell  to  be  included  within  that  limit,  and 
the  whole  period  of  this  type  of  round  tower 
structure  would  lie  between  the  end  of  the 
ninth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  adoption  of  this  conclusion  greatly  reduced 
the  antiquity  claimed  for  those  round  towers  on 
grounds  hitherto  deemed  sufficient.  The  conclu- 
sions from  internal  evidence  were  strengthened 
when  it  was  found  that  external  evidence  led  to 
the  same  result.  Miss  Stokes  had  pointed  out 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  towers 
were  on  or  near  the  sites  of  churches  which 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Norsemen  or 
lay  in  the  track  of  their  plundering  expeditions  ; 
and  that  the  purpose  of  the  tower,  as  demon- 
strated by  its  form,  isolation,  and  arrangements, 
was  to  afford  an  asylum  for  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  a place  of  security  for  the  bells,  books, 
croziers,  and  shrines  under  their  guardianship. 
Now,  the  Norse  invasions  in  question  com- 
menced at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  so 
that  on  both  lines  of  evidence  the  same  limit  of 
antiquity  was  reached  for  this  typical  form. 
The  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  was  there- 
fore the  limit  beyond  which  the  antiquity  of  the 
Scottish  towers  could  not  be  extended.  The 
special  features  of  the  Brechin  tower  connected 
it  with  the  third  style  of  the  Irish  towers ; bo 
that  in  Ireland  it  would  have  been  referred  to  a 
period  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  tenth 
century ; and  if  the  historical  evidence  did  not 
materially  support  this  conclusion,  it  supplied 
nothing  that  could  be  established  against  it. 
The  Abernethy  tower  might  be  of  two  dates; 
but  whether  of  one  or  two,  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  Brechin  tower  could  not  be 
very  great,  because  in  both  its  upper  and 
lower  portions  it  must  fall  iu  with  either  the 
third  or  fourth  style  of  Irish,  towers.  The 
lecturer  gave  reasons  for  not  concurring  with 
Dr.  Petrie  in  assigning  this  tower  to  the  eighth 
century,  and  went  on  to  remark,  in  regard  to 
round  towers  in  general,  that  the  type  died  out 
by  degradation  of  form  and  function.  The  first 
step  iu  this  process  was  that  the  tower  was 
placed  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  church  struc- 
ture, as  in  Egilsay ; in  the  next  stage  the  tower 
became  a simple  belfry,  perched  on  the  end  of 
the  church.  Passing  on  to  speak  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  single  to  the  double  chambered 


type  of  church  structure,  Mr.  Anderson  re- 
marked that  the  church  of  Lyb^er  in  Reay, — 
so  far  as  he  knew,  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind 
now  existing  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland, — 
consisted  of  nave  and  chancel.  It  was  roughly 
built  of  undressed  flagstones  of  the  district. 
The  doorway  in  the  west  end  was  flat-headed, 
and  like  the  doorways’  of  -the  early  Irish 
churches,  the  sides  being  inclined  to  each  other. 
The  chancel-entrance  was  flat-headed,  with 
inclined  sides,  differing  neither  in/orm,  dimen- 
sions, nor  character  from  the  door.  The  chancel 
arch  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
churches  of  this  typical  form,  and  no  earlier 
type  of  chancel  entrance  was  to  be  found  than 
one  which  was  not  differentiated  in  any  feature 
of  size,  construction,  form,  or  ornament,  from 
the  external  doorway.  In  the  roughly-built 
and  utterly  rude  structure  at  Lybster  was  seen 
tho  simplest  form  of  a chancel  church ; yet, 
with  all  its  rudeness,  it  was  as  clearly  a chancel 
church  as  one  in  the  advanced  style  of  the 
Norman  period.  The  primitive  rudeness  and 
simplicity  was  only  reached  in  churches  of 
one  chamber,  with  one  door  and  one  window. 
In  Benbecula  was  found  the  only  example  of  a 
transition  stage  in  the  conversion  of  a single- 
chambered  church  into  a chancelled  church  by  the 
addition  of  a chancel.  In  several  other  instances 
throughout  the  Western  Islands,  an  old  church 
and  an  older  one  were  found  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  older  was  inva- 
riably the  smaller.  It  was  thus  evident  that 
among  the  single-chambered  churches  there  were 
two  varieties,  one  linking  on  with  the  chancelled 
church,  and  one  which  did  not.  The  church  with 
windows  in  the  side-walls,  though  single-cham- 
bered, was  of  the  former  variety,  and  was  pro- 
bably of  the  period  of  the  chancelled  church, 
because  it  was  the  addition  of  the  chancel  that 
created  the  necessity  for  lighting  the  nave 
separately.  On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of 
church  of  small  size,  with  one  east  window  and 
a west  door,  was  neither  linked  to  the  chancelled 
form,  nor  could  be  converted  into  it  without 
losing  its  own  distinctive  features.  Of  this 
primitive  type  there  were  two  varieties — those 
built  with  lime  and  those  that  reached  the 
utterly  simple  character  of  construction  which 
consisted  of  placing  stone  upon  stone  without 
binding  material.  One  of  tho  best  examples  of 
the  first  variety  was  found  in  the  island  of 
Inchcolm. 

On  the  21st  ult.  Mr.  Anderson  delivered  his 
third  lecture,  and  after  remarking  that  neither 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  nor  the  early 
history  of  Scotland  could  be  studied  apart 
from  those  of  Ireland,  the  study  of  Scottish 
remains  being  the  study  of  a derived  group 
exhibiting  local  peculiarities,  but  possessing  the 
general  features  and  characteristics  of  tho  prin- 
cipal group,  of  which  it  was  an  outlier  or  off- 
shoot, proceeded  to  lay  down  the  following 
general  principles  as  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  inquiry  : — (1.)  That  the  typical 
characteristics  of  a group  were  most  readily 
obtained  from  the  study  and  comparison  of  tho 
greatest  possible  number  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens.  (2.)  That  that  number  was  more 
likely  to  be  met  with  iu  the  principal  group 
than  in  the  derived  group.  (3.)  That  the  charac- 
teristics thus  obtained  as  typical  of  the  principal 
group  would  also  be  present  in  the  derived 
group.  The  earliest  churches  in  Ireland,  he 
went  on  to  remark,  were  constructed  within  the 
fortified  enclosures  of  the  chiefs  who  embraced 
the  faith,  and  and  took  its  preachers  under  their 
protection.  The  system  which  thus  arose  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  church’s  growth  con- 
tinued long  after  the  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  had  passed  away.  Tho 
association  of  the  church  with  a fortified 
enclosure,  which  had  been  at  first  dictated 
by  necessity,  became  established  by  long  custom 
as  the  normal  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  struc- 
ture, and  the  rath  or  cashel  surrounding  the 
monastic  buildings  remained  to  mark  their 
separation  from  the  outer  world  long  after  its 
primary  purpose  as  a defensive  structure  had 
ceased  to  be  recognised.  The  rath  itself  waB  a 
construction  of  Pagan  origin,  indigenous  to  the 
country.  The  church  which  it  enclosed  was  a 
construction  of  external  origin,  the  form  and 
purpose  of  which  were  alike  foreign  to  the 
habits  and  unfamiliar  to  the  usages  of  the 
people.  For  this  reason  there  were  no  typical 
forms  of  native  structures  with  which  it  could 
be  confounded.  However  nearly  it  might 
approach  to  them  in  style  of  construction,  it 
never  lost  its  distinctive  character.  The  rath 
which  surrounded  it  remained  undistinguishable 
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from  a rath  of  the  Pagan  time ; but  there  was 
no  Pagan  structure  which,  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
assumed  the  form  or  character  of  a Christian 
ohurch,  however  early  or  rude.  The  rudest  and 
earliest  of  those  that  had  survived  the  lapse  of 
time  possessed  so  few  of  the  features  we  were 
now  accustomed  to  associate  with  ecclesiastical 
buildings  that  it  was  necessary  to  divest  one’s 
self  of  all  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject, 
and  approach  their  investigation  in  the  spirit 
of  a pure  scientific  inquiry.  The  basis  of  the 
investigation  was  the  historical  fact  that  the 
constitution  of  the  early  Scottish  Church  was 
monastic.  Hence  the  rath  which  surrounded 
the  place  of  worship  also  enclosed  the  dwellings 
of  the  family  of  ecclesiastics.  Those  dwellings, 
like  the  rath,  were  not  necessarily  affected,  either 
in  form  or  style,  by  the  change  of  faith  of  their 
occupantB,  and  they  continued  to  be  constructed 
after  the  ancient  native  manner.  If,  therefore, 
there  were  found  in  Scotland  a church  or 
churches  thus  associated  with  a group  of 
dwellings  constructed  in  the  ancient  native 
manner,  we  were  warranted  in  concluding 
that  a group  of  Christian  remains  of  an 
earlier  type  than  this  was  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered.  Proceeding  to  describe  three  groups 
of  ecclesiastical  remains  in  Ireland  possessing 
this  typical  character,  Mr.  Anderson  began 
with  Skellig  Mhihael,  which,  he  said,  presented 
beehive  huts,  associated  with  rectangular  build- 
ings, the  whole  enclosed  with  a wall.  There 
were  five  beehive  cells  of  uncemented  and  un- 
hewn masonry.  They  were  circular  and  oval 
on  ground  plan,  but  quadrangular  internally, 
and  the  walls,  after  rising  vertically  for  7 ft.  or 
8 ft.,  then  converged,  each  stone  projecting 
further  inwards  than  the  one  below,  till,  at  the 
height  of  16  ft.  6 in.,  the  roughly  domical  roof 
was  finished  with  a small  aperture,  which  might 
be  covered  with  a single  stone.  The  doorway 
was  small,  and  over  it  was  a small  aperture, 
like  a window.  There  were  two  other  struc- 
tures of  unhewn  and  uncemented  stones,  which 
differed  in  being  rectangular  externally  as  well 
as  internally.  One  of  theso  had  walls  4 ft.  Sin. 
thick,  which  rose  vertically  to  the  height  of 
8 ft.,  before  passing  into  the  form  of  a flat  dome. 
The  doorway,  4 ft.  10  in.  high,  and  3 ft.  8 in. 
wide,  had  inclined  sides,  this  characteristic 
being  a constant  feature  in  those  early  struc- 
tures. There  was  one  small  window  in  the 
centre  of  the  east  end,  broader  than  it  was  high. 
The  features  in  which  this  structure  differed 
from  the  oval-shaped  cells  were  its  quadran- 
gular form  on  the  ground-plan,  its  having  an 
eaBt  window  with  a slight  internal  splay,  its 
having  the  doorway  placed  in  the  west  end,  and 
having  the  remains  of  an  altar  platform  under 
the  east  window.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding from  those  features  that  this  was  an 
oratory  or  church,  and  not  a cell  or  residence. 
The  second  oratory  stood  a little  apart  from  the 
main  group,  and  was,  in  the  main,  a repetition 
of  what  had  been  described.  There  was  also 
associated  with  this  group  of  early  buildings 
the  larger  church  of  St.  Michael,  a lime-built 
structure,  with  walls  of  roughly-dressed  stones, 
doorway  in  the  south  wall,  with  jambs  of 
dressed  stones,  and  window  with  round  head  cut 
out  of  a single  stone.  This  must  be  placed  in 
order  of  time  after  the  two  dry-built  oratories. 
There  was  no  historic  evidence  by  which  a pre- 
cise date  could  be  assigned  to  any  portion  of 
those  remains.  There  were  incidental  notices 
in  the  annals  from  which  the  existence  of  an 
ecclesiastical  settlement  on  the  Skelleg  might 
be  inferred  from  812  to  1044.  But  it  was  no 
part  of  the  function  of  archaeology  to  determine 
the  dates  of  those  specimens.  What  it  did  was 
simply  to  classify  them  according  to  their  types, 
and  determine  the  relative  sequence  of  those 
types.  Whatever  might  be  the  precise  date  of 
this  group,  it  was  clear,  from  the  characteristics 
described,  that  it  presented  a form  of  structure 
not  indigenous,  associated  with  dwellings  con- 
structed in  the  ancient  native  manner,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a rath.  It  was  thus  a composite 
group  of  a special  type,  of  which  it  might  be 
concluded  that  no  earlier  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered, because  it  embraced  forms  and  charac- 
teristics which  partly  belonged  to  Christian  and 
partly  to  Pagan  times  ; and  thus  marked  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  The  similar 
group  of  Ardoilean  was  next  described,  its 
oratory  being  characterised  as  one  of  the  rudest 
ef  the  early  churches  of  Ireland ; and  in  regard 
to  the  third  group,  that  of  Inismuredach,  it  was 
mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  the  en- 
closing wall  had  chambers  formed  in  its  thick- 
ness. From  the  consideration  of  the  details  of 


all  three  groups,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  say, 
it  was  to  be  gathered  that  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  earliest  type  of  Christian 
remains  in  Ireland  were: — (1.)  That  they  existed 
as  composite  groups,  comprising  one  or  more 
churches  or  oratories  placed  in  association 
with  monastio  dwellings,  consisting  of  dry- 
built  cells  of  beehive  shape,  and  the  whole 
settlement  being  enclosed  within  a rampart  of 
uncemented  stone.  (2.)  That  the  churches  or 
oratories  found  in  this  association  were  invari- 
ably of  small  size  and  rude  construction.  (3.) 
That  whether  they  were  lime-built  with  perpen- 
dicular walls,  or  dry-built  like  the  dwellings, 
they  were  always  rectangular  on  the  ground - 
plan,  and  single  - chambered.  (4.)  They  had 
always  a west  door  and  an  east  window  over 
the  altar.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  if  such 
was  the  character  of  structure  in  use  in  the 
parent  Church,  the  same  style  of  buildings,  the 
same  forms  of  huts  and  churches,  and  same 
assemblage  of  both  within  a fortified  inclosure, 
must  have  prevailed  in  the  period  of  the  planting 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Scotland.  He  could  not 
point  to  a single  example  in  Scotland  so  completely 
typical  as  those  described ; but  if  he  were  to  con- 
clude that  such  groups  never  existed,  he  should 
commit  the  common  mistake  of  drawing,  from 
mere  ignorance  of  the  facts,  a conclusion  which 
could  only  be  legitimately  drawn  from  complete 
knowledge.  He  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
founded  on  his  knowledge  of  how  very  little  was 
known  of  the  real  character  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  great  stone  cashels  and  earthen  raths  of 
Scotland,  that  there  might  yet  be  found  some 
whioh  exhibited  distinct  and  complete  evidence 
of  this  Christian  character.  In  Scotland,  as  in 
Ireland,  it  was  only  on  the  smaller,  uninhabited, 
inaccessible  islands  that  traces  of  such  structures 
were  to  be  found.  The  first  of  three  groups 
selected  for  description  was  that  of  Loch 
Columcille,  in  Skye.  The  remains  here,  the 
lecturer  said,  were  so  ruined  that  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  their  features  with 
certainty.  There  was  a cashel  of  stone 
enclosing  traces  of  cells,  which  it  was  thought 
had  probably  been  covered  with  beehive  vault- 
ing ; also  an  oblong  building  whose  remains 
were  so  indistinct  that  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  its  character.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  hazardous  to  venture  on  definite 
conclusions  ; but,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge, 
the  general  features  of  the  remains  appeared  to 
have  been  those  which  the  analogy  of  the  Irish 
groups  taught  one  to  look  for  in  the  monastic 
settlements  of  the  early  Christian  time.  There 
was  not  evidence  sufficient  to  attribute  the 
remains  to  the  time  of  St.  Columba,  though 
they  continued  to  retain  the  association  of  his 
name;  but  although  the  buildings  might  not 
have  been  erected  in  Columba’s  time,  they  were 
apparently  of  the  earliest  type,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  among  the  very  earliest  remains  of 
ecclesiastical  origin  now  in  Scotland.  A Becond 
group,  that  of  Eilan  Naomh,  close  to  which  was 
a spring  called  Columba’s  well,  showed  a small 
church  or  oratory,  associated  with  beehive  cells 
of  uncemented  masonry.  A detailed  description 
was  given  of  these  remains,  which  the  lecturer 
pronounced  to  be  of  the  typical  character  of  the 
early  monasteries  in  Ireland ; at  the  same  time 
reminding  his  hearers  that  that  type  might  have 
ranged  through  four  or  five  centuries,  and  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  definite  records  or 
dated  characteristics,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
to  which  of  those  centuries  any  specimen  be- 
longed. Passing  next  to  a group  at  Deer- 
ness,  he  gave  an  account  of  a small  oblong 
church  with  lime-built  walls,  doorway  in  the 
west  end,  window  in  the  east  end,  and 
scattered  round  this  the  remains  of  a number 
of  cells.  This  settlement,  he  said,  was  pro- 
tected by  a stone  cashel ; there  was  a well 
close  by  the  church,  and  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century  the  place  had  still  such  a reputation  for 
sanctity  that  at  certain  seasons  people  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
rock  on  hands  and  knees  to  offer  their  supplica- 
tions. In  this  case,  again,  the  remains  were 
declared  to  be  of  the  type  of  the  earliest 
Christian  settlements.  The  three  groups  which 
had  been  mentioned,  therefore,  offered  examples 
of  the  earliest  type  of  Christian  architecture  in 
Scotland,  belonging  to  the  time  when  the  church 
was  monastic,  and  consisted  of  little  colonies  of 
ecclesiastics,  sheltered  within  the  rath  of  a 
friendly  chief,  or  planted  on  lonely  islands.  But 
besides  these,  there  was  another  class  of  struc- 
tures which  also  belonged  to  the  earliest  type, 
though  not  occurring  in  such  association  as  to 
warrant  their  being  called  monastic.  Reference 


was  made  to  the  isolated  churches  or  oratorie 
on  Rona,  Suleskerry,  and  the  Hannan  Isles ; am 
the  lecturer,  in  summing  up  his  remarks,  Bail 
there  might  be  difficulty,  in  certain  ciroum 
stances,  in  determining  whether  a dry-built  bee 
hive  structure  in  the  Western  Isles  might  bi 
ancient  or  recent;  but  he  had  made  it  clea. 
that  no  suoh  difficulty  existed  in  regard  to  tli« 
determination  of  type.  Proper  conclusion! 
regarding  the  anoientness  or  recentness  of  air 
particular  example  could  only  be  reached  whei 
special  evidence  in  the  nature  of  record  or  testi 
mony  existed.  In  regard  to  those  composite 
groups,  he  said  that  he  knew  of’no  other  type  o: 
earlier  construction  existing  in  Scotland  ; but  hi 
did  not  say  of  the  existing  specimens  that  thel 
were  the  earliest  that  ever  existed,  or  tha' 
the  types  he  had  described  were  the  onl> 
types  of  Christian  buildings  that  had  existed 
It  was  known  from  the  writings  of  Bede  thai 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Scottish  monas: 
teries  to  be  constructed  of  wood ; but,  in  thi 
absence  of  remains,  the  wooden  type  of  structure 
affected  the  archaeological  investigation  no  mon 
thau  any  other  historical  fact  which  was  ad 
mitted  as  established  on  the  credible  testimony 
of  contemporary  writers.  From  the  point  nox 
reached  a survey  might  be  taken  of  the  phase; 
of  advancement  exhibited  by  ecclesiastics 
structures.  There  was  first  the  rude,  unadornet 
type,  consisting  of  a single  chamber,  and  having 
but  one  door  and  one  window.  Of  this  therl 
were  two  varieties, — one  constructed  without 
cementing  material,  the  other  built  with  mortal 
Then  there  was  the  more  complex  type,  cor 
sisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  of  which  therl 
were  found  such  varieties  as  that  in  which  th 
chancel  was  not  bonded  into  the  nave,  markinl 
the  transition  from  the  single  to  the  doubli 
chambered  form ; that  in  which  there  was  m 
chancel  arch,  the  opening  into  the  nave  differin' 
in  no  respect  from  the  doorway:  that  in  whic 
the  end  of  the  vault  of  the  chancel-roof  openee 
directly  into  the  nave ; and  that  which  showei 
the  chancel-arch  along  with  other  feature 
which  linked  it  with  the  current  architecture  Q 
the  twelfth  century.  Again,  it  had  been  see; 
that  the  earliest  churches  of  Scotland,  whiV 
partaking  of  the  structural  features  of  Pagai 
buildings,  differed  in  the  important  elements  ct 
angularity  and  regularity  of  form,  in  having  i 
west  doorway,  an  east  window,  and  an  altaa 
platform.  The  type  also  differed  from  thoel 
forms  of  early  church  structure  which  wen 
common  in  Europe,  and  was  therefore  a forif 
peculiar  to  a special  area.  The  Roman  a 
European  type  was  basilican  in  form,  having  it' 
east  end  constructed  in  a rounded  apse.  I 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  th 
earliest  churches  were  not  basilican  in  form 
bnt  were  invariably  small,  oblong  buildingn 
with  square  ends  and  high-pitched  roofs.  K 
example  of  an  apsidal  termination  existed,  an< ; 
whatever  might  be  the  secret  of  their  deriva 
tion,  they  were  certainly  not  built  after  tb 
Roman  manner.  Their  special  features  wen 
extreme  rudeness  of  construction,  extreme  sin  i 
plicity  of  form,  insignificance  of  dimensions 
and  total  absence  of  ornament  or  refinement  <i 
detail.  If,  however,  he  inferred  that  thet 
uniformity  of  plan  implied  deficiency  of  if 
ventive  power,  or  that  the  absence  of  decoratica 
implied  inability  to  contrive  or  appreciate  it,  hi 
should  be  drawing  conclusions  destitute  ci 
relevant  evidence. 

In  his  fourth  lecture,  Mr.  Anderson  spoke  <1 
existing  relics  of  the  early  Celtic  church,  b«, 
ginning  with  an  account  of  the  Book  of  Ded 
and  other  remarkable  illuminated  MSS.,  qnotirc 
from  them  in  support  of  his  views  as  to  tb 
architecture  of  the  period,  and  observing  th) 
the  quality  of  the  culture  disclosed  in  thou 
valuable  relics  showed  how  greatly  we  in  tb 
present  day  should  err  if  we  relied  on  structuru 
remains  alone  as  indications  of  culture.  T1 
men  who  produced  this  art,  although  they  migb 
have  lived  in  beehive  houses,  and  worshipped  « 
churches  scarcely  more  refined  in  appearance  n 
architectural  in  structure,  were  not  destitute  i 
that  varied  culture  which  was  literary  ar 
artistic  in  its  character.  On  the  contrary,  the 
were  men  of  such  acquirements  and  taste  th: 
they  multiplied  their  books  laboriously,  ai, 
counted  it  a virtue  to  be  diligent  in  doing  sq 
that  the  skill  they  thus  acquired  enabled  the  I 
to  produce  MS.  volumes  written  with  a faultlei' 
regularity  and  precision  of  character  rivallita 
the  best  caligraphy  of  the  most  literary  nation) 
which  they  adorned  with  illuminations  of  e 
qnisite  beauty  and  intricacy  of  design,  ai 
enclosed-  in  cases  enriched  with  the  costlier 
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r irkmanship  in  gold  and  silver,  and  set  with 
necious  stones. 

I jlhe  fifth  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered 
!the  28th  ult.,  when  Mr.  Anderson  continued 
i treat  of  existing  relics  of  the  early  Celtic 
,i  arch,  especially  of  bells.  Ho  described  several 
iablo  specimens  of  early  bells,  remarking  that 
i :sy,  in  common  with  other  relics  of  the  period, 
orded  abundant  evidence  of  the  technical 
11  and  artistic  ability  of  a time  whose  every 
rk  bore  the  stamp  of  that  earnestness  of  pur- 
:rae  and  concentration  of  energy  which  always 
ihompanied  a mind  inspired  by  genuine  devo- 
In  to  the  work  for  the  work’s  own  sake. 

The  sixth  and  concluding  lecture  of  this  inte- 
vi'iting  series  was  delivered  on  the  30th  ult., 
or.  Anderson  resuming  his  account  of  existing 
) ics  of  the  early  Celtic  church,  including  the 
njiziers  of  St.  Fillan  and  St.  Columba.  In  con- 
Vision,  the  lecturer  said  that  he  and  his 
■ildience  had  traced  the  types  of  the  early 
m (arches  back  to  a type  truly  primitive  in  form 
id  construction ; they  had  seen  that  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  founders  were  beehive  cells  or 
rattled  huts,  as  mean  in  character  and  rude  in 
imstrnction  as  could  be  imagined ; yet  that 
i air  occupants  were  men  exhibiting  a quality 
culture  and  form  of  civilisation  which  it  might 
difficult  for  the  present  generation  to  estimate 
ti ! their  true  value  in  relation  to  their  own,  but 
» iiich  could  not  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  dis- 
i&^ragement.  The  relics  of  that  culture  still 
bant  exhibited  a feeling  for  decorative  art,  a 
i;ulty  of  design  and  skill  in  the  technical  pro- 
uses  of  art  workmanship,  which  had  seldom 
: an  surpassed ; and  in  all  the  productions 
I uioh  had  come  under  notice,  whether  rude  or 
, lined,  they  had  marked  the  presence  of  features 
ild  characteristics  peculiar  to  this  special  area, 
jujcauBe  they  were  the  expression  of  the  in- 
r idduality  of  the  Cell  ic  character.  Throughout 
Op  course  of  lectures  just  closed,  the  features 
: Id  characteristics  which  marked  that  individu- 
1 ;ty  of  character  had  been  for  the  most  part 
oimon  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  next 
<urse  it  would  be  his  duty  to  deal  with  objects 
rid  classes  of  objects  which  exhibited,  in  a still 
; >re  distinctive  manner,  features  and  charac- 
oristics  which  were  the  expression  of  an 
Uividuality  of  character  developed  on  the  soil 
JtScotland  itself. 


THE  NEW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY, 
EDINBURGH. 

>:iThese  extensive  and  important  buildings, 
iiich  have  been  ereoted  and  furnished  at  a 
;al  cost  of  about  350,000f.  (including  the 
V e),  were  formally  opened  by  the  Lord  Provost 
i the  29th  ult.  Nine  years  ago,  in  our  volume 
"r  1870  (pp.  1006-1007),  we  published  a view 
|d  plans  of  the  buildings,  of  which  the 
;e  Mr.  David  Bryce,  R.S.A.,  was  the  archi- 
3t.  The  old  infirmary,  established  about  a 
r-  ntury  and  a half  ago,  had  but  small  be- 
nnings,  but  the  demand  for  its  beneficent 
>rk  was  so’great  that'the  premises  had  to  be 
intended  from  time  to  time  to  meet  growing 
.teds,  absorbing  the  old  High  School  building, 
it  will  be  inferred,  the  buildings  were  for  the 
:>st  part  old  and  unsuited  to  the  exigencies  of 
isdical  science  in  the  present  day;  and  it 
'ing  felt  that  the  patients  did  not  get  so  fair 
chance  of  recovery,  nor  the  doctors  so  good 

> field  for  the  successful  exercise  of  their 
rative  skill  as  they  would  have  had  in  better 
iiildings,  a few  years  ago ’'the  question  of 

> building  the  Infirmary  came  to  the  front, 
le  immediate  rebuilding  of  the  Medical  School 
is  at  first  recommended,  the  intention  then 

i ing  that  the  hospital  should  remain  on  the 
me  site,  with  such  extension  as  would  be 
cured  by  the  removal  of  the  houses  in  South 
ridge,  opposite  the  University.  This  scheme 
;ing  adopted  by  the  contributors,  a public 
bscription,  energetically  promoted  by  Mr. 

J.  Boyd  (the  present  Lord  Provost),  and 
ir.j  now  Bailey,  Colston,  was  put  in  train,  to 
cure  the  necessary  funds.  The  subscription 
it  soon  showed  a total  of  75,0001. ; and  the 
managers  had  begun  to  take  steps  for  acquiring 
>e  necessary  property  in  South  Bridge,  when  a 
:w  complexion  was  given  to  the  movement 
rough  the  action  of  the  late  Professor  Syme, 
ho  urged  that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken 
(vantage  of  to  have  the  whole  Infirmary  re- 
lilt  on  a thoroughly  satisfactory  scale.  After 
great  deal  of  discussion,  the  managers  recog- 
sed  the  expediency  of  yielding  to  the  proposals 
ade  by  Professor  Syme  and  others.  The 


governors  of  Watson’s  Hospital,  then  taking 
action  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  Act, 
were  found  willing  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
and  the  necessary  consent  to  a change  of  plan 
having  been  obtained  from  the  Infirmary  con- 
tributors and  the  subscribers  to  the  building 
fund,  the  late  Mr.  D.  Bryce,  R.S.A.,  was,  as 
already  stated,  entrusted  with  the  planning  of 
the  buildings,  of  which  his  nephew  and  partner, 
Mr.  John  Bryce,  has  superintended  the  com- 
pletion. 

In  framing  his  design,  the  architect  (says  the 
Scotsman,  in  the  course  of  a long  description  of 
the  building  published  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening),  was  guided,  by  the  results  of  recent 
hospital  experience,  to  the  adoption  of  the  pavilion 
system  of  planning.  The  site  purchased  has  an 
area  of  11  j acres — the  original  purchase  of  the 
Watson  grounds  having  been  supplemented  by 
the  acquisition  of  Wharton-place, — but  only 
3J  acres  are  actually  occupied  with  buildings. 
The  style  adopted  is  the  old  Scottish  baronial, 
its  characteristic  features  being,  of  coarse,  most 
completely  developed  in  the  main  frontage, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  site,  has  been  turned  to  the  important 
thoroughfare  of  Lauriston.  This  facade  pre- 
sents a central  elevation  100  ft.  long,  with 
height  of  three  stories,  in  addition  to  a half- 
sunk  basement.  A leading  feature  hero  is  a 
tower,  which,  buttressed  at  either  angle,  projects 
slightly  from  the  genoral  line  of  the  block  and 
has  its  base  pierced  by  the  main  entrance. 
Near  the  top  the  towor  wall  is  corbelled  out- 
wax-ds,  and  over  it  there  springs  a slated  oc- 
tagonal spire,  terminating  at  a height  of  131  ft. 
from  the  ground  in  a vane  and  weathercock. 
From  each  side  of  this  central  building,  which  is 
partly  appropriated  as  administrative  accom- 
modation, there  run  out,  in  the  same  line,  three 
tiers  of  corridors,  giving  access  to  the  wards  of 
the  surgical  hospital,  and  offering,  in  the  front 
view,  as  many  ranges  of  large  three-light  win- 
dows, surmounted  by  a stone  balustrade.  These 
corridors,  measuring  each  12  ft.  wide  by  15  ft. 
high,  are  continued  from  end  to  end  of  the 
buildings,  and  on  the  north  side  there  are 
carried  out  at  right  angles  towards  Lauriston 
four  pavilions,  or  blocks  of  wards,  severally 
measuring  128  ft.  in  length,  with  an  extreme 
width  of  33  ft.  2 in.  Each  pavilion  reaches  to 
within  about  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  of  the  thoroughfare, 
to  which  it  presents,  as  a notable  feature  of  the 
frontage,  a crow-stepped  gable,  flanked  with 
round  towers,  and  having  on  eaoh  of  its  three 
floors  two  square-headed  windows  and  a door- 
way, also  glazed,  which  opens]  upon  a stone 
balcony.  In  their  side  elevations,  the  several 
pavilions  show  ranges  of  plain  windows,  the 
walls  being  relieved  with  string-courses  and 
diversified  at  the  top  with  stepped  gables, 
small  turrets,  and  chimneys  characteristic  of  the 
style.  The  manonry  throughout  is  substantial 
ashlar,  with  tooled  facings  to  doors,  windows, 
and  gable-heads.  Of  the  four  north  pavilions 
mentioned,  that  at  the  east  end  of  the  frontage 
is  separated  from  the  one  next  in  order  by  a 
space  of  88  ft.,  open  on  the  side  next  Lauriston, 
but  closed  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  connect- 
ing corridors,  from  which  there  projects  into  it  a 
small  one-story  building,  intended  as  a meeting- 
room  for  students.  Between  the  second  and 
third  pavilions  comes  the  central  court,  or 
carriage  approach  to  the  main  entrance,  which 
has  a width  of  158  ft.,  and  between  the  third 
and  fourth  a second  space  of  88  ft.,  with  corridors 
at  the  back  as  before,  and  a small  projecting 
building  corresponding  to  that  in  the  other 
wing,  to  be  occupied  as  a female  accident  ward. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  main  corridors,  again, 
there  are  two  pavilions  running  southward,  their 
inner  ends  coming  nearly  opposite  the  vacant 
interspaces  of  the  two  northei’n  pairs.  Between 
these  there  come  in  two  class-rooms,  likewise 
entered  from  the  main  corridor,  as  also  an 
opei*ating  theatre  in  rear  of  the  central  block, 
and  immediately  to  the  south  of  this,  the  old 
buildings  of  jWatson’s  Hospital,  remodelled  so  as 
to  be  available  for  administrative  purposes.  The 
Surgical  Hospital,  with  its  adjuncts,  thus  forms 
a pile  of  buildings  extending  in  its  main  frontage 
to  480  ft.  A space,  195  ft.  wide  where  narrowest, 
traversed  by  a covered  way,  with  open  gallery 
on  top,  separates  the  surgical  and  administrative 
departments  from  the  Medical  Hospital,  which 
occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the  gx-ound  nearest 
the  Meadows.  The  arrangement  here  is  of  the 
simplest.  Four  pavilions  range  north  and  south, 
and  stand  parallel  to  each  other  at  distances  of 
100  ft.  or  112  ft.,  repeating  the  architectural 
features  of  the  pavilions  already  described. 


The  pavilions  here  are  somewhat  longer  than 
those  of  the  Surgical  House,  measuring,  as  they 
do,  173  ft.  6 in. ; but  their  width  is  the  same  ; 
and  so  is  their  position  with  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  that  having  been  adjusted 
with  the  view  of  getting  the  benefit  of  both 
morning  and  afternoon  sun.  Each  block  em- 
braces, besides  basement  and  attics,  three 
extensive  floors,  and  every  floor  constitutes 
a ward,  complete  in  itself,  and  capable, 
if  necessary,  of  being  isolated  and  worked 
independently  of  the  rest  of  the  hospital. 
To  secure  at  once  durability  and  imperviousness 
to  germs  of  disease,  the  walls  of  the  wards  are 
plastered  with  cement  and  faced  with  parian  ; 
while  the  floors  are  constructed  of  pitch  pine, 
varnished.  On  either  Bide  of  each  ward  is  a 
range  of  windows,  their  upper  sashes  hung  upon 
central  pivots,  so  as  to  be  readily  opened  for 
ventilation.  Between  the  windows  are  placed 
the  bedsteads,  their  centres  9 ft.  apart.  The 
heating  is  by  four  open  fireplaces,  it  being 
deemed  undesirable  to  extend  to  the  wards  the 
system  of  steam  piping  employed  to  keep  up 
tlie  temperature  of  the  corridors.  Galton  grates 
are  largely  used,  with  the  view  of  getting  the 
full  benefit  of  the  fires.  Apertures  hei'e  and 
there,  close  to  the  floor,  admit  fresh  air  direct 
from  the  outside ; while  under  each  bed  is  an 
opening  communicating  with  an  extracting  flue, 
carried  up  through  the  wall  to  one  of  the  venti- 
lating towel’s,  where  a warm-water  cistern, 
connected  with  the  heating  apparatus,  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  necessary  updraught. 
The  gas-burners,  of  which  there  is  one  to  each 
bed,  are  fitted  with  hoods  through  which  the 
vitiated  pi’oducts  of  combustion  may  pass  out 
of  the  ward. 

The  group  of  buildings  devoted  to  the 
Pathological  Department  is  situated  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  grounds,  standing 
somewhat  apart  from  the  Infirmary  proper, 
having  a frontage  to  Lauriston  of  120  ft.,  and 
constructed  in  a somewhat  plainer  style,  but 
so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  general  character 
of  the  design.  The  leading  feature  of  this 
Beries  of  buildings  is  a spacious  lecture-theatre, 
with  sitting-room  for  220  students,  and  having 
the  necessary  adjuncts  of  microscope-room, 
chemistry-room,  &c.  Near  by  is  a mortuary, 
lined  with  white  glazed  bricks,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  by 
means  of  an  underground  passage,  so  that  the 
bodies  of  deceased  patients  may  be  removed 
without  unnecessarily  attracting  observation. 
Another  building  contains  the  washing-house,  to 
which  soiled  linen  will  be  conveyed  thx’ough  the 
tunnel,  and  where  it  will  be  dealt  with  by  means 
of  a steam-driven  washer,  a mechanical  wringer, 
and  hot-air  drying-chamber.  Here,  too,  is  the 
boiler-house,  where  provision  is  made  for  work- 
ing the  heating  apparatus  and  the  hydraulic 
machinery  of  the  lifts.  A commodious  resi- 
dence for  the  superintendent,  harmonising  in 
style  with  the  Infirmary  buildings,  has  been 
erected  near  the  Meadow  Walk,  immediately  in 
rear  of  the  sui’gical  house. 

In  regard  to  the  accommodation  for  patients 
provided  in  the  new  institution,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  the  eighteen  wards  in  the  surgical 
pavilions,  there  are  about  fifteen  which,  including 
private  beds,  will  each  accommodate  sixteen 
patients.  The  medical  house  comprises  twelve 
wards,  each  capable  of  receiving  twenty-one,  or, 
counting  private  beds,  twenty-three  patients. 
Adding  the  accident,  ophthalmic,  D.  T.,  and 
students’  wards,  together  with  the  numerous 
reserved  beds,  for  which  space  will  be  found  in 
other  apartments,  there  comes  out  a total  of 
about  600,  or  140  over  the  daily  average  of 
patients  treated  last  year  in  the  old  Infirmary. 
The  amount  of  space  provided  for  each  patient 
varies  from  2,350  to  2,380  cubic  feet,  as  com- 
pared with  1,800  cubic  feet  allowed  in  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  London,  and  1,226  cubic 
feet  in  Fort  Warren,  Massachusetts. 

The  contractors  for  the  masonry,  carpentry, 
and  joinery  work  were  Messrs.  W.  Beattie  & 
Sons ; plaster  work,  Mr.  James  Annan ; slater 
work,  Messrs.  Anderson  & Son ; plumber  work, 
Mr.  Carstairs  and  Messrs.  Barton  & Sons ; 
heating  apparatus,  &c.,  Mr.  Purnell,  Glasgow. 
The  time  specified  for  the  completion  of  Messrs. 
Beattie’s  contract  was  the  31st  December  next. 
They  can  claim  the  credit  of  having  considerably 
anticipated  it. 


Aylesbury. — Sir  N.  M.  de  Rothschild,  bare., 
M.P.,  is  about  to  present  a new  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institute  to  Aylesbury. 
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BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  thirty-second  anniversary  festival  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  president, 
in  the  chair. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  duly 
honoured,  the  President,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  expressing  the  hope  that 
His  Royal  Highness  would,  on  some  future 
occasion,  be  willing  to  preside  over  the  annual 
festival  of  so  important  a charity  as  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.  The  secretary, 
Major  Brutton,  responded  for  the  “ Army  and 
Navy,”  and  Captain  Bird  for  “The  Reserve 
Forces.” 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,”  said  that  the  Institution  had  now 
been  established  for  thirty-two  years,  and 
during  that  period  it  had  granted  pensions  to 
one  hundred  poor  men  and  their  wives.  All 
those  pensioners  had  now  passed  away,  but  the 
Institution  had  at  present  fifty  other  pensioners 
on  its  books.  The  Institution  had  now  an 
accumulated  fund  of  20,7001.,  the  interest  of 
which  sum,  supplemented  by  the  donations 
obtained  at  the  annual  dinner,  and  by  the 
annual  subscriptions,  was  appropriated  in  pay- 
ment of  the  pensions.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
benevolent  institution  as  that  on  whose  behalf 
he  was  pleading  was  becoming  increasingly  felt 
from  year  to  year.  The  building  trade  was  one 
which  had  for  many  years  been  absorbing  many 
trades  which,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  sanitary 
knowledge  through  the  labours  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  Richardson,  had  now  become  essential  for 
the  erection  of  healthy  dwellings.  Architects 
now  specified  the  adoption  of  more  or  less  com- 
plicated sanitary  appliances,  and  accordingly 
upon  the  builder  there  devolved  a great  deal  of 
responsibility  in  connexion  with  such  matters, — 
a responsibility  which  was  leading  to  the  absorp- 
tion,  by  the  building  trade  proper,  of  the  special 
trades  concerned  in  the  manufacture  and  erec- 
tion of  such  appliances.  Besides  this,  the  risks 
undertaken  by  builders  in  carrying  out  their 
works  were  constantly  on  the  increase, — risks 
of  party-walls,  risks  of  adjoining  owners,  risks 
of  life  and  limb,  risks  of  settlement,  and,  in 
fact,  risks  of  every  conceivable  kind.  The 
builder  had  also  difficulties  in  dealing  with  his 
workmen,  with  the  building  owner,  with  the 
architect,  and  with  the  district  surveyor ; and 
finally,  when  he  had  completed  his  work,  he 
perhaps  had  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  money  for  it.  The  last  difficulty  added 
to  the  others  induced  in  some  men  a mental 
strain  which  prevented  them  devoting  due 
energy  to  their  business,  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, too  often  became  a ruin  and 
a wreck.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  building 
trade  had  been  attended  with  great  and  some- 
times bitter  competition,  and  such  competition 
too  often  ended  in  disaster.  True  it  was  that 
many  men  who  had  made  colossal  fortunes  in 
trade  competition  had  nobly  come  forward  to 
help  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  in  pro- 
viding in  some  measure  for  the  wants  of  those 
who  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  as  to  be  suppliants  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  Institution.  Now  the  pension 
granted  by  the  Institution  to  men  was  301.  per 
annum,  which  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  a man  and  his  wife,  but  had  to  be 
supplemented  in  many  cases  by  the  doles  of 
friends.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
grand  thing  if,  by  the  co-operation  of  ths  trade, 
the  amount  of  the  pension  could  be  raised  to 
50/.  He  felt  sure  that  by  a vigorous  effort  it 
could  be  done,  and  although  he  was  only  speak- 
ing his  own  sentiments,  for  which  the  com- 
mittee were  not  responsible,  he  felt  quite  sure 
that  if  the  committee  were  provided  with  the 
necessary  augmentation  bf  means,  they  would 
*?°  0n!j  t0°-  haPPy  to  increase  the  pension  to 
50(.  Few  in  that  company,  however  wealthy, 
knew  how  long  it  might  be  before,  by  some 
fortuitous  combination  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, they  might  be  overtaken  by  misfortune 
and  placed  in  a position  to  need  the  help  of  the 
Institution.  Therefore,  he  said  to  all, — “ While 
you  are  in  a position  to  help,  lend  your  help 
and  that  most  heartily.”  r> 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  received. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Smith  proposed  the  next  toast,’ “ The 
Chairman  and  President,”  and  said  he  regretted 
that  Mr.  Plucknett,  the  respected  treasurer  of 
the  Institution,  was  not  present  to  propose  this 


toast,  as  was  his  wont.  Mr.  Dove  had  shown  by 
his  words  that  he  had  the  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  heart,  and  he  (Mr.  Smith)  felt  sure 
that  Mr.  Dove  would  use  what  energy  he  had 
given  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Dove  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Rider  proposed  the  next  toast,  “ The 
Vice-Presidents  and  Trustees,”  and  referred  in 
eulogistic  terms  to  the  services  rendered  by  those 
gentlemen.  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the  name 
of  Mr.  Freeman,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  who 
responded. 

Mr.  Conder,  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  “ The 
Treasurer,”  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  said  that 
Mr.  Plucknett  had  been  identified  with  the  In- 
stitution since  its  foundation,  and  he  believed 
had  never  been  absent  from  the  annual  dinner 
until  the  present  occasion.  He  was  sure  the 
company  would  all  deeply  regret  the  fact  that 
ill-health  prevented  Mr.  Plucknett’s  presence 
that  evening,  and  would  join  in  the  expression 
of  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  speedily  re- 
stored to  health.  He  had  been  treasurer  of 
the  Institution  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
was,  as  everybody  knew,  most  zealous  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  charity. 

The  toast  was  very  enthusiastically  received, 
and  responded  to  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Plucknett  by 
Major  Brutton,  the  secretary,  who  announced 
subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  amount  of 
8591.  Os.  6d.  Of  this  sum  4241.  15s.  6d.  figured 
on  the  list  of  the  chairman,  who  personally  gave 
52 1.  10s. ; Messrs.  Dove  Brothers  gave  52 1.  10s.; 
Mr.  H.  J.  Dove,  211. ; and  Miss  Dove,  101.  10s. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  next  toast, 
“ The  Architects  and  Surveyors,”  referred  to 
the  progress  of  modern  architecture,  observing 
that  English  architects,  at  any  rate,  were  able 
to  hold  their  own  even  in  competition  with 
foreign  architects.  With  “ The  Architects,”  he 
begged  to  associate  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis, 
joint  architect  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing- 
cross.  To  the  surveyors,  architects  and  builders 
were  equally  indebted,  for  when  they  had 
managed  to  get  their  accounts  into  apparently 
inextricable  confusion,  the  surveyor  was  called 
in  to  put  things  right.  With  “ The  Surveyors  ” 
he  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Francis,  in  responding,  said  he  was 
always  prepared  for  something  amiable  as  well 
as  clever  from  their  excellent  President,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  architectural 
profession  entitled  him  to  the  thanks  and  esteem 
of  all  who  were  architects.  There  was  every 
reason  why  there  should  be  the  best  of  under- 
standings between  architects  and  builders. 
The  conceptions  of  the  architect  were  of  very 
little  value  until  realised  by  the  practical 
skill,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  builder, — 
and  he  was  afraid  he  must  say  that  some 
very  impracticable  suggestions  put  upon  paper 
in  architects’  offices  had  to  be  very  consider- 
ably “ licked  into  shape  ” (if  he  might  use  the 
expression)  by  the  builders.  Personally,  he  did 
not  think  he  had  ever  had  business  relations 
with  any  firm  which  had  ended  in  better  results 
than  those  in  which  he  had  been  concerned  with 
the  firm  with  which  Mr.  Dove  was  identified. 
Mr.  Dove  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
and  popular  men  amongst  the  builders  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was,  as  he  had  said,  very  im- 
portant that  builders  and  architects  should  work 
together.  Of  course  there  were  times  when 
things  were  rather  rough.  There  were  several 
matters  which  were  the  subject  of  debate  be- 
tween architects  and  builders,  such  as  “quanti- 
ties,” “ day-accounts,”  and  “ extras,”  but  it 
was  pleasant  to  know  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
discussion  of  those  distracting  topics,  architects 
and  builders  were  able  to  meet  round  that  hos- 
pitable board  on  terms  of  friendship.  He  hoped 
that  state  of  things  would  continue.  To  get  on 
well  together,  the  architects  and  builders  of  the 
metropolis  must  work  in  harmonious  concord. 
If  the  builders,  on  the  one  hand,  would  keep  their 
day-accounts  down,  and  if  the  architects,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  refrain  from  adopting  what 
was  called  the  “ skin-flint  ” policy,  they  would 
continue  to  get  on  together  very  well  indeed. 

Mr.  Franklin  replied  in  the  name  of  the 
surveyors. 

The  remaining  toasts  were,  “ The  Committee 
and  Stewards,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Colls  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Smith;  and  “The 
Ladies,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Conder,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  who  truly  observed 
that  had  the  ventilation  of  the  hall  been  more 
satisfactory  the  toasts  would  have  been  more 
cool-ly,  though  not  less  enthusiastically,  re- 
ceived. 

The  gathering  was  a very  successful  one. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AT  READING 

On  the  3rd  inst.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  lai 
the  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Town-hall,  Fre! 
Library,  Museum,  and  Schools  of  Science  an< 
Art  which  are  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Blagrave-street.  The  Town-hall,  Free  Library 
and  Museum  will  front  to  Blagrave-street,  an 
the  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  to  Yalpy-street 
The  style  is  an  adaptation  of  the  French  Gothic! 
and  the  new  buildings  will  exteriorly  accord  in 
colour  and  general  appearance  with  the  existinf 
buildings.*  On  the  Blagrave-street  frontagt 
will  be  a series  of  sculptured  stono  panels 
illustrative  of  incidents  in  the  history  of  Reading! 
The  entrance  to  the  Town-hall  is  placed  neai 
the  centre  of  the  facade,  and  the  entrance  U 
the  Library  and  Museum  at  its  northern  end? 
The  Town-hall  is  reached  by  a stone  staircase 

20  ft.  in  width,  communicating  with  a corridoi 
15  ft.  in  width,  and  78  ft.  in  length.  Thi] 
corridor  communicates  at  its  southern  end  wife 
the  corridor  of  the  present  building  at  the  sam  ; 
level.  The  hall  is  97  ft.  in  length,  60  ft.  ii. 
width,  and  50  ft.  in  height.  Thero  will  b 
balconies  on  three  sides  of  the  hall.  Thesh 
balconies  will  be  supported  by  cantilevers.  Thr 
hall  will  bo  lighted  through  a deep  cove  rnnninp 
all  round  the  hall  immediately  under  the  ceilinjl 
line.  The  style  of  decoration  to  be  employee 
in  the  interior  of  the  hall  will  be  that  of  th' 
Renaissance,  colour  being  sparingly  used? 
Under  the  orchestra-staging  are  ladies’  am: 
gentlemen’s  dressing-rooms,  lavatories,  &c 
Adjoining  the  dressing-rooms,  on  level  of  bases 
ment,  is  a supper-room,  20  ft.  by  60  ft.  Th/. 
whole  of  the  remaining  area  under  the  hall 
floor  will  be  available  for  storage.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  corridor  are,  first,  a committee-roomc 

21  ft.  by  26  ft.,  next,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’ c 
cloak-rooms  and  lavatories.  Under  these  roomc 
are  medical  officer’s  room,  waiting-room,  am: 
rooms  for  storage  purposes.  The  whole  a 
these  rooms  on  both  floors  may  be  reached  fronr 
the  corridors  of  both  old  and  new  buildingsi 
The  Free  Library  is  reached  from  the  northern! 
of  the  Blagrave-street  facade,  the  floor  being 
3 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  footway.  The  flooii 
area  of  the  library  is  2,700  superficial  feet,  with 
a clear  height  of  20  ft.,  divided  by  glass  screen?; 
into  reading-room,  ladies’,  and  reference-rooms: 
and  library  and  librarian’s  room.  TheMuseumc 
which  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  Blagraveai 
street  fa9ade,  is  reached  from  the  same  entrance 
by  a broad  stone  staircase.  The  floor  area  i :; 
3,380  superficial  feet,  divided  into  two  museums 
each  having  a height  in  centre  of  width  of  23  ft3j 
The  central  and  back  portions  of  both  room: 
will  be  lighted  from  the  roof.  The  Schools  oln 
Science  and  Art  are  entered  from  Valpy-streetii 
and  contain  kitchen  and  scullery  for  the  school: 
of  cookery  (this  kitchen  will  be  connected  by  hi 
passage-way  with  the  Town-hall,  so  that  it  may' 
be  used  in  case  of  banquets,  &c.),  two  largaj 
laboratories  (one  for  elementary  and  one  fo  i 
advanced  students),  eight  class-rooms,  including 
one  specially  arranged  for  drawing  from  life  o.'c 
life-sized  casts,  master’s  room,  and  ladies’ am  i 
gentlemen’s  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories.  Tb'i 
class-rooms  are  all  lofty,  and  have,  exclusive  od 
the  lavatories,  a floor  area  of  5,700  superficial; 
feet.  The  heating  will  be  generally  by  hotl 
water,  but  some  of  the  class-rooms  will  b 1 
warmed  by  open  fires.  In  the  matter  of  ventfel 
lation,  fresh  air  will  be  continuously  introduced 
by  down-cast  and  other  shafts  and  arrangei 
ments,  and  the  vitiated  air  extracted  by  Boyle’jl 
self-acting  suction  air-pump.  The  buildings  wi 
cost  about  46,0001.  Mr.  Thomas  Laicson,  o! 
Brighton,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Chappell  e 
the  builder. 


Durham  Baths  and  Wash-houses.— 0- 

the  4th  inst.  the  mayor  formally  re-opened  th 
Durham  baths  and  wash-houses,  which  havl: 
been  closed  for  alteration  and  repairs  since  las 
May,  under  the  direction  of  the  City  surveyor* 
Mr.  De  Normanville.  The  first-class  swimming 
bath  has  been  lined  with  Minton’s  whit, 
enamelled  tiles,  and  the  sides  of  the  second: 
class  plunge-baths  are  lined  in  a similar  way 
The  first-class  bath  will  be  warmed  with  steam 
pipes,  bo  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  wintei 
season.  Both  swimming-baths  are  covered  wit' 
open  roofs  of  wood  and  iron  combined.  Th 
work  has  been  carried  out  at  a cost  of  nearl? 
3,0001. 

* Designed  by  and  erected  under  the  superintendence  u 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  A. R.  A.,  and  illustrated  in  the  £uilde 
vol.  xxxv.  (1877),  p.  109. 
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:a  free  school  of  art  for  girls. 

Sin, — As  you  kindly  inserted  my  letter  on  the 
;icessity  of  a “ National  Fi’ee  School  of  Art  and 
lidustrial  Art  for  Girls”  (p.  1156,  ante),  the 
ic  xtherance  of  which  scheme  is  an  object  I feel 
vjseply  interested  in,  I venture  to  claim  your 
»V  dulgence  again  and  yet  again,  as  I feel  confident 
iat  intho  course  of  time  something  will  be  done 
I the  proposition  be  well  brought  before  the  public, 
have  been  reading  a very  interesting  book  on 
ie  “ Balearic  Isles,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Toll  Bidwell, 
.M.S.  Consul  at  Puerto  Rico,  but  who  was 
i’eviously  Consul  at  the  Balearic  Isles  for  some 
.jjars. 

After  a very  lively  account  of  these  islands, 
uanners,  customs,  and  so  on,  Mr.  Bidwell 
•jJjvotes  a chapter  to  the  fine  arts,  and  it  is  with 
Jjp  little  interest  I find  that  something  of  the 
an  I have  suggested  is  already  carried  out 
.iiere,  and  is  working  well.  The  chapter  is  so 
B-iteresting  that  if  I may  so  far  trespass  on  your 
,(>ace,  I will  give  the  pith  of  it.  It  relates  to 
..e  Fine  Art  School  of  Palma.  By  a curious 
^incidence,  Mr.  Bidwell  says,  there  exists  in 
pain  the  same  number  of  Government  fine-art 
?.I;hools  as  in  Italy;  there  are  thirteen  of  such 
hools  under  the  charge  of  the  State  in  Italy, 
Bid,  with  the  exception  of  the  Superior  Academy 
ni  Fine  Arts  in  San  Fernando,  there  are  also 
Mirteen  fine-art  schools  in  Spain.  Amongst  the 
-lioanish  academies,  that  of  Palma  now  occupies, 
!i!om  the  number  of  its  pupils  as  compared  with 
i ie  population,  a very  remarkable  position.  The 
■ udy  of  fiue  art  in  the  Balearic  Islands  in  all 
Ranches  has  of  late  been  much  cultivated,  but 
> ore  especially  in  such  as  may  be  applied  to 
industry.  Drawing  applied  to  arts  and  to 
industrial  pursuits  is  now  studied  there  on  a 
J ale  that  compares  in  a noteworthy  manner 
en  with  that  of  the  well  - subsidised 
aljhools  of  Italy ; and  the  development  of  this 
Jijirsuit  is  more  praiseworthy,  as  the  result  is 
attained  at  a cost  comparatively  insignificant. 

rom  the  data  lately  published,  it  appears  that 
:>  !e  Academy  of  Palma  enjoys  a grant  of  only 
,750  francs  (550 1.)  for  professors,  and  6,125 
6ianc3  (245L)  for  material,  &c.,  which  is  all  its 
uivenuo,  and  with  which  modest  Btipend  the ! 
re  classes  required  in  the  Government  instruc- 
i )n  are  sustained,  in  addition  to  three  higher 
tes.  There  are  no  fewer  than  425  matriculated 
: udenta  (this  was  in  February,  1875).  The 
'distribution,  when  these  numbers  reached  397, 
is : Class  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  83 ; 
ifure  drawing,  88 ; lineal  drawing,  100 ; orna- 
5 ;ent,  51 ; arts  and  building,  27  ; landscape  and 
"rspective,  29 ; drawing  from  antiquities,  11 ; 
awing  from  nature  and  living  models,  8. 

J Of  these  397  pupils,  136  thus  attended  the 
cassos  of  “ application  drawing.”  It  would 
J mce  appear  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
ipils  dedicate  themselves  to  drawing  applicable 
industry,  as  the  foundation  of  their  profession 
artisans  aud  architects. 

Mr.  Bidwell  continues, — “Don  Juan  O’Neille 
(Red  attention  in  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
Jimarkable  fact  that  the  Academy  of  Milan, 
hick  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  prominent 
ace  given  therein  to  industrial  drawing,  is 
e only  Italian  school  that  numbered  on  its 
rs  jatricula  more  than  1,000  students,  while  the 
iat  of  the  Italian  schools  numbered  less  than 
I at  of  Palma.  Thus  Turin  numbers  394 ; 
iiples,  357 ; Rome,  290 ; Modena,  289 ; Bologna, 
5;  Florence,  205;  Marsa,  70  (these  figures 
:e  taken  from  La  Italia  Economica).  The 
;,penses  of  these  thirteen  Italian  schools  (year 
72-3)  amounted  to  700,201  francs,  which 
^portioned  amongst  them  would  give  upwards 
53,000  franca  to  each  (2,120Z.).  The  school 
Palma,  with  425  matriculated  students,  costs, 

J we  have  seen,  only  19,870  francs,  or  little 
:>re  than  a third  of  the  above  average. 
iThe  attendance  at  the  Palma  Academy  is  free 
I charge  to  the  pupils.  The  classes  are  held 
ily  in  the  evening  during  the  term,  from  the 
t of  October  to  the  31st  of  May.  The  pro- 
ssors,  in  several  instances  young  men,  natives 
| the  island,  who, — for  the  most  part  with  small 
ailable  resources, — have,  with  praiseworthy 
lustry  and  application,  developed  the  natural 
fcistic  talent  common  to  these  islanders.  They 
ve  acquired  in  competition  the  honourable 
sition  they  occupy,  and  when  one  sees  the 
icellent  work  of  some  of  them,  one  may  be  led 
believe  that,  in  a larger  sphere  of  action, 
eir  abilities  would  find  a still  higher  appre- 
-i  (it  ion. 

Amongst  the  more  prominent  of  the  young 
ijorcan  artists  is  Senor  Rebas,  whose  charming 


landscape  gained  a first  prize  at  the  Vienna 
International  Exhibition,  and  the  remarkable 
etchings  and  drawings  of  Senor  Maura  are  too 
well  known  abroad  to  require  attention  to  be 
called  to  them.” 

This  account  seems  to  me  encouraging,  and 
if  that  little  Spanish  island,  lapped  by  the 
waves  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  can  carry  out 
for  men,  without  cost  to  them,  so  vitally  useful 
a plan,  so  simply  and  so  judiciously,  surely  in 
this  island,  on  whose  possessions  the  sun  never 
sets,  and  some  of  whose  inhabitants  possess 
almost  fabulous  wealth,  a movement  may  be 
looked  for  to  provide  an  institution  offering 
similar  advantages  to  the  girls  and  women  of 
England.  C.  S. 


THE  THAMES  NAVIGATION  AND  THE 
SEWAGE  OUTFALLS. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  which  the  dis- 
charge of  the  metropolitan  sewage  into  the 
Thames  at  its  present  northern  and  southern 
outfalls  has  had  upon  the  navigation  of  the 
river  was  commenced  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the 
hall  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  West- 
minster, before  Sir  C.  Hartley,  the  umpire 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade ; Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  C.E.,  the  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy ; and  Mr.  Bram- 
well,  C.E.,  the  arbitrator  nominated  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Aston, 
Q.C.,  were  counsel  for  the  Thames  Conservancy  ; 
Mr.  Bidder,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Clarke  represented  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

The  inquiry  was  stated  by  Mr.  Pope  to  be  the 
outcome  of  a long  correspondence  which  has 
been  going  on  between  the  parties  to  the  arbi- 
tration for  several  years,  and  the  claim  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  is  based  upon  the  20th  and 
21st  sections  of  the  Thames  Navigation  Act  of 
1870,  which  provided  that  any  banks  or  other 
obstructions  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
which  might  arise  from  the  discharge  into  it  of 
the  sewage  of  London  must  be  removed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  This,  Mr. 
Pope  remarked,  was  entirely  apart  from  any 
question  of  pollution  of  the  river  in  a Banitary 
point  of  view,  and  the  inquiry  would,  therefore, 
be  limited  to  the  question  of  navigation.  And 
by  a further  provision  of  the  Act  the  result  of 
the  arbitration  would  not  be  given  by  the 
tribunal  in  the  nature  of  an  award,  but  would 
be  sent  in  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a report,  to 
be  acted  upon  by  them  as  they  thought  fit,  aud 
upon  which  they  would  determine,  if  they  were 
of  opinion  that  any  obstruction  had  arisen 
partly  from  the  outfall  of  sewage  and  partly 
from  other  causes,  how  far  the  expense  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  should  be  borne  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  how  far  by 
the  Conservancy  Board.  A question  had  been 
raised  whether  these  particular  banks  were  or 
were  not  considered  to  be  obstructions  by 
skilful  navigators  of  the  river  ; but  the  Thames 
Conservancy  contended  that  under  the  construc- 
tion of  this  Act  all  banks  in  the  river  caused  by 
the  outfall  of  sewage  were  to  be  regarded  as 
obstructions.  No  matter  whether  there  was  a 
passage  in  a certain  part  which  would  accommo- 
date vessels  of  a deep  draught,  a bank  in  any 
other  portion  which  would  interfere  with  the 
tacking  of  sailing  vessels  was  equally  an  ob- 
struction with  any  deposit  that  might  be  caused 
in  the  deep  channel.  The  duty  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  was  declared  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  be  to  “ keep  the  navigation  free  from 
such  banks,  or  other  obstructions,  as  have  arisen 
or  may  arise”  from  that  cause.  Mr.  Pope 
traced  the  history  of  the  Conservancy  Board, 
and  pointed  out  that  while  they  had  powers  to 
prevent  rubbish  and  sewage  being  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  and  to  cause  the  surface  of  the 
river,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  effectually 
scavenged  with  a view  to  the  removal  therefrom 
of  substances  liable  to  putrefaction,  the  rights 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  provide  for  the 
sewage  of  London  were  maintained  subject  to 
the  restrictions  already  alluded  to.  Soon 
after  the  final  opening  of  the  northern  and 
and  southern  outlets  of  the  sewers  in  1865,  the 
Conservancy  Board  became  alive  to  the  fact 
that  large  deposits,  which  during  their  whole 
previous  experience  of  the  river  had  not 
occurred,  had  begun  to  accumulate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  outfalls.  The  first  point  in  the 
evidence  as  to  these  banks  being  caused  by  the 
sewage  was  coincidence  in  point  of  time.  Prior 


to  1861  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  depth 
of  the  river  between  Galleons  Reach  and  Half- 
way Reach,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  was  so 
clean  that  the  Trinity  House  dredger  turned 
cut  quite  clean  gravel ; but  between  then  and 
1868,  according  to  the  engineers  of  the  Con- 
servancy, very  extensive  shoals  had  been 
formed  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near  the  outfalls 
(threatening  seriously  to  endanger  the  naviga- 
tion), which  would  entail  an  expense  of  52,0001., 
and  an  annual  outlay  of  13,500i.  to  keep  the 
river  free  from  obstruction,  if  the  discharge  of 
sewage  was  continued  at  its  present  rate,  and  a 
large  outlay  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
obtain  land  on  which  to  deposit  the  material 
raised  by  dredging.  Dr.  Letheby  reported  that 
these  deposits  were  sewage ; but  this  did  not 
necessarily  imply  feecal  matter  only,  but  the 
whole  of  the  substances  resulting  from  Btreet 
attrition  or  other  causes,  which  found  their 
way  into  the  sewers  and  were  ejected  into  the 
Thames,  though  they  did  not  pollute  the  stream 
in  a sanitary  sense.  Another  point  of  the  Con- 
servators was,  therefore,  that  the  composition 
of  the  banks  itself  pointed  to  their  origin,  and 
that  they  should  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the 
parties  causing  them.  The  three  banks  of  which 
the  Conservators  asked  the  present  tribunal  to 
take  cognisance  were,  one  immediately  opposite 
the  southern  outfall ; one  in  the  slack  water  a 
little  to  the  seaward  of  Barking  Creek;  and  a 
third,  not  so  large,  but  increasing,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Barking  Creek,  by  Margaret-ness. 
There  were  other  banks  of  less  magnitude  at 
Erith  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  river,  but  unless  the  counsel  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  called  attention  to  them,  he 
should  not  ask  the  arbitrators  to  make  any 
report  upon  them.  Fx-om  1870  to  1874  there  were 
other  reports  from  the  engineers  showing  that 
there  had  been  deposits  of  240,000  cubic  feet  over 
a length  of  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  the  river, 
in  addition  to  the  deposit  previously  complained 
of ; and  a further  point  which  the  Conservancy 
urged  was,  that  these  deposits  were  not  of  a 
uniform  depth  all  over  the  river,  but  were  such 
as  would  naturally  be  expected  from  an  influx 
of  matter  from  the  very  places  where  the  out- 
falls were  situated,  and  that  they  were  carried 
by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  and  deposited  in 
the  places  where  the  slack-water  allowed  them 
to  precipitate.  One  of  the  alternative  views 
taken  to  account  for  the  formation  of  these 
banks  was  that  the  sea-water  was  heavily  laden 
with  “ saltings,”  which  were  deposited  there ; 
and  another  was  the  mud  and  earth  brought 
down  stream  from  higher  lands ; but  neither  of 
these  hypotheses  would  explain  the  fact  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  formations  in  point  of  time, 
both  of  commencement  and  continuance,  with 
the  existence  of  the  northern  and  southern 
sewage  outfalls.  It  was  also  endeavoured  to  be 
shown  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  that,  so  far 
from  there  having  been  a decreased  depth  of 
water,  it  had  really  been  increased,  but  the  fact 
was  conveniently  overlooked  that  what  increase 
there  had  been  was  caused  by  dredging,  and 
that  these  deposits  were  counteracting  it ; and 
that  since  the  opening  of  the  Crossness  outfall 
the  depth  opposite  to  it  had  been  reduced  by 
5 ft.,  and  whereas  there  was  formerly  an 
anchorage  there  for  twenty-four  colliers,  it  was 
now  unused,  or  nearly  so.  Evidence  was  called 
in  support  of  Mr.  Pope’s  statements  and  of  cer- 
tain diagrams  and  charts  of  the  river  which 
were  put  in,  and  the  proceedings  were  adjourned. 

The  arbitrators  and  the  umpire  continued 
their  labours  on  the  5th  and  6th  inst.  Mr.  More 
aud  Mr.  Leach,  .the  engineers  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  were  examined  at  great  length  by 
Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  T.  Aston,  as  to  the  nature, 
shape,  and  formation  of  the  three  banks  now 
existing  near  the  northern  and  southern  out- 
falls of  the  metropolitan  main  drainage.  The 
effect  of  the  evidence  was,  that  these  banks  had 
been  undoubtedly  formed  since  the  opening  of 
the  outfalls,  and  that,  although  the  banks  might 
be  in  the  positions  where  it  was  pi’obable  that 
the  dredging  alterations  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
might  have  caused  banks  in  any  case  to  have 
been  formed,  the  deposit  now  existing  there  (in 
some  cases  to  the  depth  of  several  feet)  was 
unquestionably  proved  to  be  sewage  by  its 
mal-odour.  Formerly,  in  these  places,  nothing 
was  dredged  but  pure  gravel,  which  is  a market- 
able commodity,  and  which  would  be  taken 
away  by  private  enterprise  : whereas  this  sew- 
age-mud could  not  be  moved  except  at  consider- 
able expense.  It  was  stated  that  what  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  mud-banks 
was  the  sticking  fast  of  a vessel  in  1867,  at  a 
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place  where  there  was  deep  water  and  a gravel 
bottom  in  1861.  Again,  in  1877,  when  a large 
steamer  was  sank  in  Sea  Reach,  there  was 
found  to  be  a thick  deposit  of  sewage-mud  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from  the  southern 
outfall.  There  had  also  been  found  to  be  depo- 
sits of  mud  opposite  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and 
between  there  and  Chelsea,  and  these  were 
attributed  to  the  sewage  taken  up  by  the  flood- 
tide.  A statement  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  a million  tons 
of  earth  were  washed  away  annually  from  the 
“ saltings  ” and  other  banks  of  the  river 
was  combated  by  the  witnesses,  who  main- 
tained that  the  conformation  of  the  banks  had 
not  been  altered  in  any  such  degree  as  would  be 
necessary  to  account  for  so  large  a quantity 
being  washed  away.  The  witnesses  were  closely 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder  and  Mr.  Michael. 
They  stated  they  had  not  found  that  any  great 
washing  away  was  going  on  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Thames  ; and  that  there  was  very  little 
of  the  banks  between  Crossness  and  Teddington 
that  yielded  mud.  A vast  amount  of  mud  was, 
however,  churned  up  by  steamers,  and  in  the 
absence  of  land-water  the  sewage  could  be  seen 
distinctly  as  far  up  as  Richmond.  An  analysis 
and  a report  by  Dr.  Letheby,  on  samples  of 
water  taken  at  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  and 
London  Bridge,  were  put  in,  and  the  result  was 
stated  to  be  that  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in 
suspension  at  the  flood-tide  was  very  nearly 
double  that  in  suspension  at  the  ebb-tide  at  those 
points,  the  argument  being  that  a considerable 
quantity  of  mud  must  have  been  deposited 
somewhere  up  stream.  But  it  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Bidder  that,  in  some  cases,  the  water  at 
flood-tide  was  found  to  contain  more  suspended 
solids  at  London  Bridge  than  at  Woolwich,  and 
at  ebb-tides  to  contain  more  at  Woolwich  and 
Greenwioh  than  at  London  Bridge,  the  inference 
being  that  the  mud  was  picked  up  by  the  tide 
somewhere  between  Woolwich  and  London 
Bridge,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  attributable 
to  the  sewage  outfalls  lower  down  the  river. 
The  cross-examination  on  this  point  was  not 
concluded.  The  umpire  and  arbitrators  spent 
a great  portion  of  the  6th  inst.  in  inspecting  the 
Thames  between  Galleons  Point  and  Erith,  in 
one  of  the  Conservancy  steamers.  The  inquiry 
was  resumed  on  the  11th  inst. 


Di)SSELDORF  EXHIBITION  OF  ART  AND 
INDUSTRY  IN  1880. 

The  erection  of  the  extensive  structure  for 
the  Exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry  next  vear 
at  Diisseldorf,  already  referred  to,  is  making 
rapid  progress.  The  applicatious  for  space  from 
intending  exhibitors  have  far  exceeded  the 
anticipations  of  the  committee.  It  was  origin- 
ally calculated  that  a ground  area  of  25,000 
square  mfetreB  would  be  ample  for  all  purposes, 
but  it  has  already  been  found  necessary  to  en- 
large the  plan  of  the  main  building  to  such  an  ex- 
tentthatitalone  will  cover32,000  square  metres 
without  reckoning  the  refreshment  department, 
and  other  annexes.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Berlin  Exhibition,  which  was  such  a great 
success  during  the  past  summer,  only  covered 
18,000  square  metres  in  all ; so  that  the  Diissel- 
dorf  building,  with  the  annexes,  will  be  more 
than  twice  that  size.  Like  the  Berlin  Exhibi- 
tion Building,  that  at  Diisseldorf  is  being  built 
of  wood,  and  of  the  quantity  required  for  the 
purpose,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  the  first  350  railway 
wagon-loads  already  delivered  by  the  Rhenish 
Railway  Company  in  the  Exhibition  grounds 
exceeds  the  sum  of  10,OOOL  sterling.  A 
number  of  the  most  important  exhibitors  have 
united  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
more  space  than  can  be  allotted  to  them  in 
the  building,  and  they  have  resolved,  as  the 
best  way  to  achieve  their  purpose,  to  erect 
several  annexes  of  their  own,  which  are  to  be 
carried  out  in  a very  tasteful  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  calculated  that  the  space  covered  by 
the  annexes  will  be  upwards  of  10,000  square 
metres.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  area  covered 
by  the  main  building.  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  expected  rush  of  visitors,  for  whom  the 
existing  hotels  would  be  insufficient,  a committee 
is  engaged  in  preparing  a number  of  hCtels  garnis, 
where  strangers  may  find  comfortable  lodgings 
at  a moderate  rate.  The  main  building  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  November,  and  with 
the  help  of  150  carpenters,  who  have  been 
brought  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Hanover 
it  is  expected  that  the  contractors  will  be  able 


without  difficulty  to  observe  this  condition  of 
the  contract.  The  general  committee  of  manage- 
ment have  resolved,  owing  to  the  much  larger 
proportions  the  enterprise  has  assumed  than 
was  at  first  contemplated,  to  extend  the  time 
for  which  the  doors  of  the  Exhibition  are  to  be 
kept  open.  The  opening  ceremony  will  take 
place  at  the  commencement  of  May  instead  of 
the  1st  of  June,  and  the  Exhibition  is  to  close  at 
the  end  instead  of  the  middle  of  September. 


REMODELLING  OF  AN  OLD  CITY 
CHURCH. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens, 
Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street,  has  just  been  re- 
opened, after  undergoing  several  internal  altera- 
tions, which  necessitated  its  being  closed  for  a 
period  of  ten  weeks.  One  of  the  principal 
alterations  consists  of  the  removal  of  the 
original  pews,  which  is  now  being  rapidly 
carried  out  at  many  of  the  old  churches,  both 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces.  An 
entire  change  has  been  effected  in  the  body  of 
the  church.  Open  benches,  of  a modern  design, 
have  been  substituted  for  the  pews,  the  fine 
old  oak  forming  the  pews  having  been  utilised 
for  the  purpose.  The  nave  of  the  church,  as 
re-arranged,  consists  of  a passage,  10  ft.  in 
width,  covered  with  kamptulicon,  the  stone 
floor  underneath  having  been  restored.  Clergy 
and  choir-stalls  in  oak  have  also  been  introduced, 
occupying  a considerable  part  of  the  enlarged 
chancel.  The  nave  and  aisle  floors  have  likewise 
been  raised  several  inches  above  the  floor  level 
of  the  nave  and  aisle  passage,  and  relaid  in 
pitch  pine.  An  elaborate  reredos  has  also  been 
erected  above  the  communion-table. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUND. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  metal  vases  of  the 
ancients  placed  with  a view  to  increase  the 
sound  of  the  voice  or  of  music,  and  of  some- 
what similar  arrangements,  though  the  state- 
ments are  less  precise,  made  in  Mediaeval  build- 
ings with  the  same  end  in  view.  Until  we 
know  how  with  certainty  to  build  all  apart- 
ments so  that  speakers  and  musicians  will  be 
everywhere  heard  in  them,  means  to  strengthen 
sounds  and  to  overcome  existing  acoustic  de- 
fects will  be  sought  for. 

The  architect,  with  all  his  knowledge,  works 
much  in  the  dark,  as  he  can  never  make  sure 
of  the  excellence  of  his  building  in  respect  of 
sound  when  completed,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  frequently  a place  which  is  excellent  for 
sound  when  quite  full  of  people  becomes  in- 
different in  this  respect  when  only  partially 
filled,  or  vice  versd.  The  cause  of  this  is 
that  when  the  sound-wave  strikes  against  a 
hard  substance,  it  returns  and  combines  with 
the  original  sound,  and  thus  increases  its  volume 
if  it  come  at  the  right  time  ; but  as  the  return 
of  this  sound-wave  must  depend  on  the  shorter 
or  longer  distance  it  has  to  travel,  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  the  latter  may  destroy 
the  clearness  of  the  former,  and  in  some  in- 
stances make  it  unintelligible  ; and  this  defect 
is  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  all  large  build- 
ings. Means  may  be  produced  to  remedy  this, 
but  then  the  sound  will  appear  to  be  dull,  as 
the  resonance  is  taken  away,  and  a speaker  or 
singer  can  then  only  be  distinctly  heard  by 
those  nearest  to  him.  It  is,  therefore,  of  im- 
portance to  increase  the  sound  at  its  source, 
and  to  effect  this,  Mr.  A.  C.  Engert,  of  the 
City-road,  has  invented  an  arrangement  which 
promises  to  be  of  use  at  any  rate  in  some  situa- 
tions. As  we  saw  it,  the  materials  employed 
consisted  simply  of  thin  steel  or  iron  plates, 
varying  from  No.  20  to  No.  30  gauges— those 
thinner  than  these  becoming  inefficient  by  reason 
of  loss  of  musical  power,  and  those  thicker  be- 
coming useless  by  reason  of  their  continuing  to 
vibrate  after  the  production  of  the  notes,  in  the 
manner  of  bells.  The  plates  are  very  slightly 
curved  to  direct  the  sound  forward,  and  dampers 
are  attached  for  the  like  purposes  as  dampers 
are  employed  to  the  wires  of  pianofortes.  Four 
or  five  of  these  steel-plates  constitute  a series, 
all  being  parallel  at  one  end,  top  or  bottom, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  each  over- 
lapping the  other  at  the  other  extremity  about 
6 in.  The  thinner  plates  are  the  best  for  in- 
tensifying the  lower  and  bass  notes ; the  thicker 
plates  for  the  higher  or  shriller  notes.  These 
plates  certainly  seemed  to  have  much  of  the 
effect  desired,  and  may  be  easily  attached  to  piano- 
forte or  organ.  How  the  plan  may  be  arranged 


and  succeed  for  other  purposes  we  have  yet  to 
see.  On  this  Saturday  morning,  the  15tb,  a 
concert  is  to  be  given  at  Steinway  Hall,  Lower 
Seymour-street,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and 
displaying  Mr.  Engert’s  invention.  We  wait  for 
the  result  with  Borne  interest. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  last  week,  the 
report  of  the  Works  Committee,  which  was' 
adopted,  included  the  following  items  : — 

“ The  committee  have  invited  tenders  for  I 
the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommoda- : 
tion  for  800  children  on  the  site  in  Park-walk, 
King’s-road  (Chelsea),  and  recommend  that  so 
soon  as  the  plans  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  Department,  the  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  i 
C.  Wall,  of  Lot’s-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  amounting! 
to  6,4601.,  be  accepted,  with  the  addition  of 
4601.  for  provisions.  [Cost  of  site,  so  far  as 
purchased  (area,  32,900  square  feet),  7,660Z.  6s. 
Total  cost  per  head,  81.  13s.] 

The  school  which  is  being  erected  in  Star- ; 
lane,  Fulham  (Chelsea),  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  Department,  however,  have  sane- i 
tioned  the  provision  of  400  additional  places  in 
this  sub-division,  with  a view  to  the  enlarge- ; 
ment  of  the  school,  and  the  committee  think  it: 
desirable,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  that  thisl 
enlargement  should  be  carried  out  at  once: 
while  the  builder  is  on  the  spot.  They  have  i 
accordingly  obtained  a tender  from  Mr.  J. 
Thompson,  the  contractor  for  the  school  as 
originally  planned,  for  carrying  out  the  enlarge-: 
ment  upon  the  contract  schedule  of  prices,  and; 
they  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  plans  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  Department,  thisl 
tender,  which  amounts  to  2,773 1.  5s.  4d.,  be 
accepted.  [Cost  per  head  of  enlargement,  i 
61.  18s.  7d.] 

On  the  15th  of  January  last  the  committeet 
submitted  the  following  x-eport  to  the  Board  : — 

‘ The  committee  have  to  report  that  Mr.  A. 
Young,  the  assistant  surveyor,  who  has  been  ini 
the  service  of  the  Board  since  the  7th  of 
February,  1872,  has  received  the  offer,  on  verye 
favourable  terms,  of  a share  in  the  practice  of 
a surveyor,  lately  deceased,  which,  in  justice  to: 
himself,  he  cannot  refuse.  A great  number  of- 
negotiations  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Young,  and  a considerable  number  of  sites! 
have  been  advertised  for  the  current  year.: 
Mr.  Young  proposes  that  he  should  continue  toi 
act  for  the  Board  in  all  these  matters  for  ai 
period  of  twelve  months,  and  undertakes  not  to; 
allow  his  private  work  to  interfere  with  his! 
official  duties  under  the  Board,  the  wholen 
arrangement  to  be  subject  to  revision  at  thet 
end  of  that  time.  The  Works  Committee  are  of? 
opinion  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  Board,  iti. 
would  be  most  inadvisable  that  the  connexioni 
between  the  Board  and  Mr.  Young  should: 
terminate  suddenly.  They  have  full  confidencei 
in  the  undertaking  given  by  him,  and  theyb 
recommend  that  his  proposal  be  accepted,  anda 
that  his  appointment  under  the  altered  circum-a 
stances  be  confirmed  for  a period  of  one  year.’: 
The  Board  then  decided  that  the  appointment)! 
of  Mr.  Young,  as  assistant  surveyor,  should  be 
confirmed  for  a period  of  twelve  months  on  thet 
above  conditions,  but  with  the  substitution  of) 
the  words  ‘ all  matters  ’ for  ‘ all  these  matters.’?: 
The  committee  have  now  had  the  matter  agaii?i 
under  consideration,  and  they  recommend  thatl 
Mr.  Young’s  appointment  be  confirmed  foi 
another  period  of  twelve  months,  from  the  15thi 
of  January,  1880,  on  the  same  conditions  as 
were  fixed  by  the  Board  last  year.” 


Presentation.  — A very  interesting  socia.'i 
gathering  was  held  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Lambeth* 
on  Saturday,  November  8th,  when  a large 
number  of  the  employes  of  Mr.  George  JenniDgsi 
sanitary  engineer,  Stangate,  Lambeth,  men 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a handsomer 
writing-desk  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  cashier  in  th( 
above  firm  (who  is  about  to  leave  to  accept  fp 
situation  in  the  North),  as  a mark  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held.  The  chairman,  Mr.  JnoJ 
Gordon,  in  making  the  presentation,  highly 
praised  Mr.  Watson  for  his  conduct  in  cultii 
vating  good  fellowship  amongst  such  a large 
body  of  working-men,  and  for  his  assiduous 
attention  to  their  interests  as  well  as  to  those  o; 
his  master.  All  present  united  in  wishing  hin 
every  success  in  his  new  post.  The  proceed:! 
ings  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  tin 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Halligan. 


Not.  15,  1879.] 
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THE  CORBEL  TABLE  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S.  ' 

, Sir, — The  clerk  of  works  at  St.  Alban’s  is  a 
brifle  too  fast  in  his  laudable  desire  to  defend 
what  has  been  done  in  the  work  under  his 
supervision.  It  is  well  that  he  should  caution 
your  readers  to  “ believe  nothing  that  they 
hear,  and  not  one  half  of  what  they  see,”  just 
ibefore  indulging  in  the  grossly-misleading  state- 
ments which  he  has  thought  fit  to  naake.  It 
might  not  seem  worth  while  to  reply  to  such  an 
epistle,  but  the  question  is  of  too  much  interest 
land  importance  to  let  it  pass  without  further 
notice  ; for  I deny,  not  the  plausibility,  but  the 
possibility  of  what  he  asserts  as  indisputable 
fact.  I deny  that  the  old  corbel-table  to  which 
I referred  (called  by  him  “ a cornice  ”)  “ was 
built  on  a wall  raised  5 ft.  6 in.  in  the  thirteenth 
century,”  and  I deny  that  it  was  in  itself  com- 
japosed  merely  “ of  some  pieces  of  Roman  tile 
inserted  for  repairs,  a course  of  common  brick 
manufactured  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
ithe  remainder  of  common  roofing  tiles  and 
Jsjplastered.” 

He  might  have  observed  that  I did  suggest 
the  possibility  of  its  being  of  later  construction, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  controversy  I purposely 
^raised  this  very  question,  hoping  that  Bome- 
JUtbing  would  be  said  about  it.  But  I did  not 
>2tsucceed  in  getting  a “rise”  out  of  him,  or  out 
of  any  of  those  who  might  be  supposed  to 
be  informed  on  the  subject. 

By  some  of  the  best  authorities,  this  corbel  - 
itable  was  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  stone  string 
was  introduced.  It  has  remained  till  now  for 
.Mr.  Chappie  to  let  us  know  that  it  was  built 
u<upon  the  top  of  a raised  wall  of  thirteenth- 
century  date,  and  then  to  give  force  and  reality 
I Ito  bis  statements  by  a very  detailed  description 
of  what  has  no  existence  in  fact.  There  was, 
I maintain,  no  room  for  the  existence  of  such 
a raised  wall  beneath  this  corbel-table,  seeing 
that  there  was  a space  of  only  3 ft.  10  in.  from 
3 the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  Norman  window  to 

1 the  bottom  of  the  corbel-table.  The  tiles  of 
which  the  corbel- table  was  constructed  were  in 
thickness  just  about  half-way  between  his  2^  in. 
and  the  thickness  of  the  common  roofing-tile  of 
which  he  says  it  was  composed.  He  may  be 

Wjuite  at  liberty  to  express  his  own  opinion,  or 
r,o  set  forth  that  of  others  as  to  the  exact  date 
)f  the  corbel-table  itself ; bat  to  support  that 
^opinion  with  detailed  description  of  what  really 
n did  not  exist,  cannot  add  much  weight  to  what 
he  says. 

a I am,  however,  indebted  to  him  for  suggesting 
i phrase  which  aptly  expresses  what  I,  in 
common  with  many  others,  complain  of, — that 
‘Bill  Stumps  his  mark”  should  be  so  ruthlessly 
and  indelibly  written  upon  every  fraction  of  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  and  that  the  only  evidence 
.which  might  seem  to  serve  as  a subterfuge  for 
this  alteration  should  be  destroyed.  To  quote 
rom  a letter  which  I received  a short  time 
quince, — “I  have  boen  so  disgusted  with  the 
alterations  tl.at  I have  endeavoured  to  forget 
!•.  3t.  Alban’s.” 

n I am  aware  that  it  must  be  a sore  subject 
to  those  concerned  in  the  work  which  has  been 
jisarried  on  ; and  had  the  corbel-table  been  left 
it  would  have  been  a standing  memorial  against 
he  lines  of  the  new  roof.  But  it  is  a subject 
litill  more  eore  to  those  the  study  of  whose  life 
t has  been  to  see  in  such  remains  the  architec- 
ural  evidences  which  have  been  here  so  reck- 
essly  destroyed. 

2 I cannot  leave  the  matter  here.  The  import- 
ance of  this  corbel- table  is  not  at  all  confined  to 
hat  of  its  construction,  or  of  its  interesting 

r character.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
>itch  of  the  original  roof,  and  otl  er  parts  of  the 
i’  nistory  of  the  abbey.  Having  reconsidered  it 
n all  its  bearings,  I am  now  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  its  having  been  of  Late  Norman  date, 
-here  are  but  three  periods  to  which  it  could  be 
.'.ssigned— (1st.)  That  of  the  actual  date  of  the 
ihirteenth  - century  string-course  above  it;  a 

i mall  portion  of  which  has  been  rebuilt  into  the 
ew  work.  (2nd.)  That  of  the  date  subsequent 

0 this.  (3rd.)  That  of  the  date  prior  to  it.  It 
annot  well  have  been  of  the  first  period  named. 
Ve  cannot  suppose,  and  I have  met  with  no 

Precedent  here  or  elsewhere  to  show,  that  the 

ii  rohitects  of  the  thirteenth  century  ever  con- 
structed a cornice  of  that  character.  Finding 

1 there  they  might  crown  it  with  a string-course 
f their  own  devising,  ready  to  receive  the 
arapet  to  be  raised  above  it.  There  are  many 
iistances  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  earlier  work 
eing  thus  incorporated  into  the  new.  But,  even 


supposing  the  construction  of  this  cornice  to  be 
consonant  with  the  period,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  it  would  have  been  erected  by  the  same 
men  who  put  up  the  other  thirteenth-century 
corbel-table  and  parapet.  It  cannot  well  have 
been  of  the  second  period  named ; for  there 
is  no  time  since  the  Middle  Ages  at  which  such 
a cornice  would  have  been  constructed  with  the 
old  Roman  tiles  finely  cut  in  the  upper  part, 
and  with  the  old  Btone  corbels  and  Mediaeval 
string-course.  If  constructed  subsequently  to 
the  making  of  some  of  the  bricks  fifty  years 
ago,  as  intimated  by  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  be  informed 
whence  the  old  Btone  corbels  were  obtained ; 
and  also  to  know  at  what  period  the  lead  flash- 
ing was  put  over  to  protect  portions  of  the 
string-course,  which  lead  flashing  must  have 
been  very  many  years  in  its  old  position.  If, 
again,  it  was  constructed  previously  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  there  is  no  time  to  which  it 
can  bo  assigned  but  the  late  Norman,  which  is 
the  date  of  a largo  portion  of  the  interior  stone- 
work. Until  these  times  no  “olunch”  stone 
had  been  introduced  into  the  building.  These 
old  corbels  were  of  clunch.  They  were  either 
very  rudely  cut  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
much  decayed  ; and  they  had  all  the  character 
about  them  of  corbels  which  I have  seen  of 
undoubted  Norman  period. 

The  Mediaeval  builders  never  exactly  copied 
or  reproduced  earlier  work.  They  very  often 
“followed”  ideas  taken  from  earlier  construc- 
tion, imparting  to  their  work  a character  of  its 
own ; and  it  certainly  looks  very  much  as 
though  the  Early  English  architect  had  this 
corbel-table  in  his  eye  when  he  designed  his. 

And  once  more,  the  lines  of  the  old  Norman 
roof  (as  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Neale,  Mr.  Street, 
myself,  and  others,  quite  independently  of  each 
other)  accurately  coincide  with  the  top  of  this 
corbel  table,  which,  as  I maintain,  formed  the 
eaves- course  of  the  original  roof.  It  could  not 
have  been  specially  constructed  for  any  other  of 
the  subsequent  roof-lines  visible ; but,  being 
there,  it  might  well  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  through  the  successive  changes.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  also,  that  this  corbel-table  was 
exactly  co-extensive  with  the  Norman  work 
below,  not  only  on  the  south  side,  but,  if  I mis- 
take not,  with  the  more  extended  Norman  work 
on  the  north  also.  Unless  the  corbel-table  were 
coeval  with  the  Norman  work,  it  would  be  an 
extraordinary  thing  that  such  pains  should  have 
been  taken  at  any  period  of  architecture  to 
assimilate  it  thereto,  or  to  make  it  coincident 
with  it. 

I hope  Mr.  Chappie  will  now  be  able  to  see 
that  in  his  attempted  sarcasm  upon  my  having 
“ made  the  discovery  that  a Norman  cornice 
has  been  destroyed,”  ho  has  only  succeeded  in 
giving  expression  to  an  almost  indisputable, 
though,  perhaps,  unpalatable,  truth. 

William  White,  F.S.A. 


NEW  BUILDING  AND  LAND  COMPANIES. 

Amongst  the  several  new  joint-stock  com- 
panies which  were  registered  last  week  there 
were  no  fewer  than  four  connected  with  building 
operations  and  land  projects.  One  of  these  is 
designated  the  Estates  and  Buildings  Improve- 
ment Association,  with  a proposed  capital  of 
500,000i.  in  50,000  shares  of  10J.  each.  The 
objects  of  the  association  are  stated  to  be  two- 
fold. One  class  of  business  proposed  is  the  pur- 
chase, improvement,  and  sale  of  houses,  and  the 
other  the  purchase,  development,  and  sale  of 
land.  One  portion  of  the  business  proposed  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  association  is  to  lay  out  the 
several  estates  which  may  be  purchased,  and  to 
cover  them  with  houses.  The  prospectus  states 
that  this  branch  of  the  business  would,  in  the  hands 
of  skilful  and  experienced  architects  and  builders, 
be  a source  of  great  revenue,  and  that  in  other 
respects  it  is  believed  that  the  undertaking  will 
prove  to  be  a very  profitable  business.  The 
architect  of  the  association  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Holmes, 
of  Leadenhall-street,  and  the  surveyors  are 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwiuckle,  of  East 
India  Avenue. 

The  Kempton  Estate  Company  is  another  of 
the  new  companies  registered.  Its  capital  is 
85,000t.  in  8,500  shares  of  10 1.  each.  The  object 
of  the  company  is  to  acquire  the  Kempton  Park 
Estate,  in  the  parish  of  Sunbury,  Hampton,  and 
Hanworth,  and  to  build  upon  and  develope  the 
estate. 

The  Liberal  Land  Company,  with  a capital  of  , 
100,000£.,  in  20,000  shares  of  51.  each,  propose 


to  acquire  by  purchase,  exchange,  lease,  or 
otherwise,  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold 
properties,  and  to  improve  the  property  when 
so  acquired,  or  to  lay  it  out  and  rc-sell  it  for 
building  purposes. 


THE  PRINT  ROOM  : BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — Every  English  art-student  will  endorse 
the  honourable  testimony  you  have  borne  to 
the  desire  of  the  British  Museum  authorities, 
Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Reid,  to  make  available  and 
to  preserve  the  treasures  of  the  Print  Room  in 
Great  Russell-street. 

Every  one  regrets  that  the  precious  drawings 
and  engravings  in  the  “ old  print  room  in  tho 
Rue  de  Richelieu”  are  not  better  protected 
against  friction.  You  commend  to  the  English, 
authorities  the  new  French  act  of  “ opening  a 
photographic  workshop  ” in  connexion  with  the 
Cabinet  d’Estampes,  but  your  readers  may  not 
be  aware  that  such  an  addition  was  many  years 
ago  made  to  the  English  Print  Room,  and  is  in 
frequent,  if  not  constant  use  for  the  benefit  of 
publishers  and  all  who  care  for  it. 

Innumerable  choice  examples  in  the  English 
Print  Room  have  been  already  placed  within 
“ sunk  mounts,”  and  thus  made  safe  from 
friction.  The  number  of  these  protected 
examples  is  daily  enlarged.  F.  G.  S. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — Some  little  time  ago  the  ownership  of 
an  architect’s  drawings  was  a burning  question. 
May  not  some  little  light  be  reflected  on  the 
subject  by  the  correspondence  now  proceeding 
in  the  Times  as  to  “ Copyright  in  Photo- 
graphs” ? 

So  far  as  copyright  is  concerned,  the  whole 
question  seems  to  hinge  upon  whether  a photo- 
graphic negative  made  in  the  present  usual 
course  of  business  can  in  itself,  and  distinct 
from  the  photograph,  be  considered  as  executed 
for  a good  consideration  or  not  ? If  not,  as  is 
affirmed  by  eminent  legal  authorities,  how  then 
can  an  architect’s  drawing  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a building  be  said  to  be  so  ? 

“ A Barrister,”  in  a letter  to  the  Times  of  the 
30th  of  October,  states  that : — 

“ The  Copyright  Act,  in  a transaction  where  there 
is  no  special  mention  of  the  fact,  does  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  property  in  ihe  negative  itself,  as 
distinguished  from  the  copyright  of  a photograph  executed 
on  order  for  a good  or  valuable  consideration. 

Without  making  the  negative,  tho  photographer  cannot 
furnish  the  prints,  which  are  all  that  are,  in  fact,  supplied 
or  expected.  But  the  photographer  only  takes  the  negat  ve 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  order  for  the  prints,  and 
a person  ordering  and  paying  f >r  his  portrait  to  be  taken 
by  a photographer  may  fairly  be  described  as  ‘ the  person 
for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  negative  is  to  be  executed.'  ” 

The  parallel  case  as  to  an  architect’s  draw- 
ings is  obvious. 

Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  moreover,  says  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Times  of  the  3rd  of 
November  : — 

“ When  a person  orders  his  photograph  in  the  ordinary 
way,  surely  the  preparation  of  the  negative  is  too  remote 
for  it  to  be  properly  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  ordeser 
of  the  photograph.  It  is  made  by  the  artht  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  what  has  been  ordered.  Many  artificers 
of  whom  articles  are  ordered  prepare  moulds,  dies, 
models,  types,  sketches,  paints,  and  other  things  in  order 
to  execute  the  commission  intrusted  to  them.  Now,  I ask, 
could  it  be  said  with  any  accuracy  that,  in  tho  absence  of 
special  circumstances,  such  preparatory  apparatus  was 
executed  by  the  artist  for  another  person  for  valuable 
consideration  ? The  question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  fact 
and  not  of  law.  But  I venture  to  repeat  that,  in  the 
ordinary  case,  all  such  preliminaries  are  made  by  the  artist 
for  himself  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  execute  kia 
customer’s  order.” 

R.  E.  P. 


SAFE  WINDOW-CLEANING. 

In  connexion  with  our  recent  note  as  to 
inquiries  for  a window  that  can  be  cleaned 
without  endangering  life,  we  are  reminded  of 
what  is  known  as  Baker’s  Patent  Ventilating  Win- 
dow, advertised  some  time  ago  in  our  columns. 
By  a novel  arrangement  of  the  beads,  these 
sashes,  hung  with  special  hinges,  may  be  turned 
completely  over  for  cleaning ; when  opened  for 
ventilation  they  afford  shelter  from  rain,  and 
when  closed  they  are  air  and  water  tight.  This 
wiudow  acts  at  the  same  time  as  an  inlet  and 
outlet  ventilator.  The  draught  is  directed  up- 
wards towards  tho  ceiling,  and  may  be  regu- 
lated. 

A model  of  the  window  may  be  seen  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  in  University 
College,  Gower  - street,  where  many  of  cur 
readers  would  find  useful  hints. 
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AWARDS,  CROYDON  SANITARY 
EXHIBITION. 

The  judges  (Professor  Corfield,  Mr.  Rogers 
Field,  C.E.,  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bartlett),  have  recommended  to  the  Council  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute, — 

That  Medals  be  awarded  to  the  following  exhibitors, 
viz.  : — W.  H.  Lascelles,  Bunhill-row,  for  concrete  bath,  in 
one  piece ; Wilcock  & Co.,  Burmantofts,  Leeds,  for  silica 
glazed  and  enamelled  fire-clay  bricks  and  faience  ; Hamil- 
ton & Co.,  Kingsland-rood,  for  patent  prismoidal  pave- 
ment and  floor-hghts  ; aud  H.  Doulton  & Co.,  Lambeth, 
for  patent  anti-percussion  high-pressure  valves. 


[ week)  ; and  30Z.  a year  each  for  ground-floor 
and  first-floor.  So  that  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able to  build  two  houses  together  or  in  flats 
than  separately. 

A builder  who  might  naturally  hesitate  long 
before  he  built  a huge  pile  of  Peabody  dwellings, 
might  thus  with  good  courage  commence  build- 
ing one  double  house  for  flats.  All  this  contem- 
plates a comparatively  poor  suburban  neigh- 
bourhood ; in  central  parts,  of  course,  the 
returns  would  be  much  greater. 

H.  & R.  P. 


The  judges  further  recommend, — 

That  Certificates  op  Meeit  bo  awarded  to  the 
under-mentioned,  among  other  exhibitors,  viz.: — P. 
IHnckes  Bird,  F.  R.C.S.,for  his  method  of  costless  ventila- 
tion; U.  Knell,  for  his  “Imperial  ” ventilating  window  ; 
Benjamin  finch  & Co.,  High  Holborn,  for  large-way 
waste  plug,  with  protective  cover;  Wilcock  & Co.,  Leeds, 
for  fireclay  sanitary  sinks  and  water-troughs;  *Le  Grand 
& Sutcliff,  Bunhill-row,  for  improvements  in  driving  tube- 
wells;  J.  C.  Edwards,  Trefynant,  tor  Dean’s  patent  ex- 
ternal drain  traps ; Beard,  Dent,  & Hellyer,  Strand,  for 

gitent  ventilating  drain  syphon ; Hygienic  Stove  and 
rate  Company,  Birmingham,  for  “ Eagle  ” sanitary  trap ; 
H.  Doulton  & Co.,  for  decorative  tiles  for  covering  walls 
and  floors,  and  for  disconnecting  gully;  George  Jennings, 
Stangate,  for  “Artisans'  Dwellings"  sink,  and  for  universal 
shampooine  apparatus;  ‘Sanitary  Appliance  Company,  Sal- 
ford, for  Morrell’s  patent  cinder-sifting  ash  closet;  *J.  E. 
Ellison,  Leeds,  for  conical  ventilators  ; J.  G.  Stidder  & Co., 
Southwark,  for  swivel  lock  plug  and  overflow  for  sinks  ; 
R.  Adams,  London,  for  patent  adjustable  shoe,  and 
regulating  spring  hinge  for  swinging  doors,  and  for 
fanlight  openers  and  casement  fasteners  ; Patent 
Victoria  Stone  Company,  for  artificial  stone  tubes  ; 
Henry  Sharp,  Jones,  & Co.,  Poole,  for  rock  concrete  tul'CS  ; 
aud  *G.  E.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.,  for  Improvements  in  Hollow 
Tile  Flooring. 

Defbbrbd  bob  Practical  Trial.— Many  of  the  articles 
the  judges  are  uuable  to  express  an  opinion  upon  without 
testing ; and  they  recommend  that  they  should  be  tested  at 
the  expense  of  the  exhibitors,  if  they  are  willing  to  incur  the 
same.  Among  them  are  the  following,  viz. Sanitas  Com- 
pany, disinfecting  fluid;  hopperclosets,  exhibited  by  Doulton 
&Co. ; Beard  & Dent,  “Artisan  ” closet ; Messrs.  Warner, 
Sharpe’s  hopper  closet ; aud  W.  Ramsey  (Limited),  Dodd’s 
ventilating  hopper  closet;  J.  G.  Stidder  & Co.,  infirmary 
closet ; W.  & S.  Carsley,  Jewell’s  hopper  closet  basin  ; 
W.  H.  Lascelles,  concrete  floor  construction;  B.  Finch  & 
Co.,  4-inch  ball-valve  for  large  cisterns,  with  balanced 
valves;  W.  Woollams  & Co.,  paper  hangings  free  from 
arsenic  ; W.  & S.  Carsley,  urinals,  iron  traps,  and  sink, 
coated  by  Professor  Barff’s  process. 

Until  the  deferred  trials  have  been  carried  out,  the 
judges  are  unable  to  award  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Institute.  They  state  that  they  have  found  that  altera- 
tions have  been  made  iu  certain  exhibits  to  which  medals 
and  certificates  were  previously  given,  by  which  alterations 
some  of  the  essential  merits  for  which  medals  or  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  have  been  destroyed.  They  therefore 
recommend  that  in  future  each  person  receiving  medals 
or  certificates  should  be  warned  against  usiug  the  name  of 
the  Institute  in  connexion  with  any  article  which  has  been 
altered  since  the  award  was  made. 


FLATS. 

Sir, — That  there  is  a considerable  demand 
for  flats  nowadays  is  indisputable,  and  if  builders 
do  not  erect  any,  it  is  because  they  know  that 
certain  sorts  of  stereotyped  houses  will  let  aud 
sell,  but  they  feel  doubts  as  to  the  success  of 
anything  new  or  different  to  the  routine.  Hence 
they  go  on  multiplying  the  same  common-place 
dwellings  that  their  fathers  did  before  them, 
a.nd  that  they  have  themselves  erected  all  their 
lives. 


STAINED  GLASS  IN  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Your  recommendation  that  St.  Paul’s 
should  first  be  filled  with  the  best  stained-glass 
(p.  1229)  seems  to  me  most  appropriate,  and  sug- 
gests to  me  to  ask,  why  the  window,  to  commemo- 
rate the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  state  visit  to  the  cathedral,  has  not  been 
executed  ? A ears  ago  the  funds  were  subscribed 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a design 
was  made,  and  approved  by  the  present  dean, 
but  nothing  further  has  been  done.  The  proceed- 
ing with  this  window  was  stopped  by  Mr. 
Burgess  when  in  charge  of  the  decorations, 
because  he  wished  to  have  a different  subject  in 
the  space  appointed,  and  since  then  nothing  has 
been  done.  If  the  present  committee,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  Mr. 
Oldham,  &c.,  would  resolve  to  follow  your 
advice,  and  fill  all  the  windows  with  richly- 
stained  glass,  a real  and  unobjectionable  begin- 
ning of  the  decorations  would  be  made. 

A Subscriber  to  the  Memorial  Window. 


THE  ADMISSION  OF  FRESH  AIR  TO 
ROOMS. 


Sir,  Instead  of  having  a pipe  connected 
with  a grating  outside,  I have  used  a 4 in. 
swan  neck  ” rain-water  pipe  (see  sketch). 


Section  of  Pipe  for  the  admission  of  Fresh  Air. 


But  if  confined  to  a small  scale,  the  experi- 
ment is  easily  tried,  and  can  be  put  in  a form 
readily  understood  by  all.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
suburban  house  of  eight  rooms,  in  terraces, 
generally  has  some  17  ft.  of  frontage,  aud  four 
floors,  with  two  rooms  on  each.  It  lets  at  from 
35Z.  to  45L  a year,  according  to  locality,  style 
of  build,  of  finish,  &c.  Now,  if  we  take  two 
of  these  houses  together,  we  get  a building 
with  four  rooms  on  a floor,  which  we  may 
arrange  as  sitting-room,  two  bed-rooms,  and 
kitchen.  If  we  take  out  one  of  the  two  stair- 
cases, we  gain  space  for  a scullery  or  a bath- 
room. The  rent  of  the  two  houses  in  usual 
form  being,  say  80Z.,  and  rates  and  taxes  20Z., 
we  should  require  a total  rent  of  100Z.  a year 
from  the  four  flats,  or  say  a little  more.  Now, 
does  any  one  conversant  with  the  subject  doubt 
for  a moment  that  the  flats  would  produce 
that  amount  ? Our  own  opinion  is  that  by 
raising  the  basement  floor  a little  more  out  of 
the  ground  than  usual  with  kitchens,  a total 
rent  of  110Z.  could  be  got.  That  is,  25Z.  a year 
•each  for  basement  and  top  floors  (or  10s.  a 


passes  oi  exiuoits  which  the  iu 
recommend  should  be  excluded  from  awards  of  media 
namely  those  which  were  exhibited  at  Leamiugto 
Statturd,  and  to  which  a medal  was  then  awarded  • ■ 
of  which  they  recommended  should  receive  certific 
and  these  they  have  distinguished  by  asterisks  • 
secondly  objects  exhibited  or  invented  by  any  of 
udges  themselves  such  as  Mr.  Eassie’s  exhibit  of  s 
mens  of  bad  plumbing,  and  Mr.  Rogers  Field's  self-a 
flush  tank,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Doulton  & Co. 


By  this  means  the  advantage  of  an  upward 
current  of  air  is  obtained,  and  the  pipe  is  hardly 
noticeable  in  the  room.  Moreover,  I find  that 
blacks  are  not  so  easily  admitted  as  when  a 
grating  is  used.  A piece  of  perforated  zinc  can 
be  fitted  into  the  socket  end  of  the  pipe.  This 
is  the  end  which  should  be  on  the  outside  of  tho 
wall.  The  other  end  of  the  pipe,  in  the  room, 
should  be  about  4 ft.  from  the  floor. 

C.  F.  M. 


THE  ANNOYANCES  OF  GAS. 

If  your  correspondent  “ Y.”  (who  by  no  means 
exaggerates  the  annoyance  of  grime  and  filth  on 
low  ceilings  arising  from  gas,  and  forgets  the 
still  greater  injury  to  health  from  the  sul- 
phurous and  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid 
fumes)  will  take  the  trouble  to  goto  the  Library 
at  South  Kensington,  he  will  see  at  what  a 
ludicrously  small  cost  it  may  be  all  avoided. 
The  chimneys  from  the  argand  burners  there 
slide  up.  into  a tin  pipe,  and  all  the  products  of 
combustion  are  carried  off  into  the  open  air 
without  mixing  with  the  atmosphere  in  the 
rooms  at  all.  This  plan  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  to  remedy  the  injury  to  the  lungs  of 
human  beings,  but  the  binding  of  the  books 
must  not  suffer  from  the  destructive  gases,  and 
hence  this  remedy. 

The  cost  would  ,be  repaid  by  the  cost  of  one 
year  s whitewashing  the  less,  and  the  ugliness 
would  soon  be  cheerfully  borne  when  the  inhabi- 


tants of  these  now  stuffy  rooms  felt  the  comfor 
of  the  pure  atmosphere  and  complete  ventila 
tion  this  plan  gives. 

The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  it  will  bi 
considered  an  unbearable  nuisance  to  burn  ga 
in  any  room  without  a chimney  to  carry  awa’ 
the  products  of  combustion.  z.  ’ 


SANITARY  APPLIANCES. 

Sin,— Iu  your  issue  of  November  1st  you  were  goo 
enough  to  notice  our  stand  at  the  Exhibition  of  Sanitari 
Appliances,  Croydon.  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  h 
the  fact  that  you  have  not  described  the  patent  pipes  w 
exhibit  as  we  describe  them.  They  bear  the  name  of  th 
patentee,  Herbert  J.  Jones,  and  are  known  in  the  trade  a 
“ Herbert  J.  Jones's  patent  drain-pipes.” 

Xhos.  Smith  & Co.  . 


ROARING  WATER-PIPES. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  my  remedy  for  the  above,  Iwis 
to  correct  an  error.  Instead  of  soldering  the  piece  of  pip 
to  the  outlet  of  the  ball-val/e  it  should  be  fixed  on  lease' 
it  will  not  then  act  as  a syphon.  I know  from  experienc: 
that  it  is  a certain  remedy. 

W.  Dunkin',  Plumber. 


ILLICIT  COMMISSION. 

ANDREWS  V.  FENN. 

This  case  (heard  in  the  Lambeth  Countyi 
court  before  Mr.  Pitt-Taylor)  was  brought  fo 
the  recovery  of  a balance  of  commission,  ant 
is  reported  in  the  South  London  Press.  Plaintifi 
is  described  as  a draughtsman  carrying  on  bus! 
ness  at  Norfolk-street,  Strand;  defendant  is  i 
builder  carrying  on  business  in  Beresford-street 
Walworth. 

Thoc’aim  was  for  4 1. 15s.  balance  of  an  account  for  comi 
mission.  Plaintiff,  it  appeared,  had  had  placed  under  hir 
control  five  dilapidated  houses  situate  in  Broud-streeti 
Lambeth.  Plaintifi’  had  also  the  option  of  employing  anj 
builder  ho  saw  tit  to  carry  out  the  necessary  repairs 
Plaintiff  and  defendant  had  some  conversation  on  the  sub 
ject,  and  plaintiff  asked  delendant  what  percentage  h 
would  allow  him  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  defendani 
the  job.  Defendant  said  he  would  allow  him  five  per  cent 
Plaintiff  complained  that  that  was  a small  percentage  o:i 
a 2U0L  job,  but  agreed  to  obtain  it  for  him  on  those  terms 
The  contract  was  obtained  by  the  plaintiff  for  defendant! 
and  amounted  with  extras  to  215L  Plaintiff  then  claimed 
his  commission, — 10 1.  15s., — hut  defendant  refused  to  pa; 
more  than  6 1.  of  that  amount.  This  sum  had  been  pal 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  he  now  sought  to  recover  the  balanc  i 
of  4 1 15s. 

The  Judge  (to  plaintiff).— It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  tha 
you  have  committed  a gross  fraud,  and  you  may  eonside? 
yourself  fortunate  you  have  not  had  to  appear  before «: 
magistrate.  A gentleman  engages  you  for  the  purpos- 
of  obtaining  a builder  at  the  cheapest  rate,  but  instead  oa 
doing  so,  you  make  the  best  bargain  you  can  for  yourseL 
It  is  a gross  fraud,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
self ; so  get  out  of  the  court  as  soon  as  you  can. 

J udgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs  of  solicitor. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  William  Farmer.  — We  regret  to  an 
nounce  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  the  senioi 
partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of  Farmer  A 
Brindley,  architectural  sculptors,  which  toolt 
place  on  the  6th  inst , after  a few  days’  illnesu 
at  his  residence,  67,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  a 
M.  Poelaert. — The  death  is  announced  of  M 
Joseph  Poelaert,  a Belgian  architect. 


VARIORUM. 

"A  Treatise  on  Metalliferous  Minerals  am 
Mining,”  by  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.  (Crosho 
Lockwood  & Co.,  1880),  describes  in  a concisn 
manner  the  conditions  under  which  metals  am 
metallic  ores  are  found  in  the  different  countriei 
of  the  world.  It  includes  knowledge  whic.l 
ought  to  be  more  generally  possessed  than  it  iet 

and  has  many  illustrations. -1'  Electro-Plating! 

a Practical  Handbook,  including  the  Practice  cc 
Electrotyping,”  by  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.  (Crosbu 
Lockwood  & Co.,  1880),  is  addressed  rather  t<i 
amateurs  and  the  outside  public  than  to  pro; 
fessional  praotisers  of  the  business.  An;, 
ordinarily  intelligent  person  may  become  as 
adept  in  electro-deposition  with  a very  littlii 
science  indeed,  and  this  is  the  book  to  shovl 

him  or  her  the  way. The  Magazine  of  An 

bound  as  a volume,  makes  a handsome,  agree.' 
able,  and  instructive  drawing-room  book.  Oddh 
enough,  it  has  exactly  as  many  illustrations  ®i 
pages,  288,  though  many  of  the  pages  are  withoul 

illustrations,  and  others  show  three  or  four. 

“The  Carlyle  Birthday  Book”  (Chapman  it 
Hall)  gives,  as  may  be  supposed,  quotationt 
from  the  works  of  onr  distinguished  countryman 
opposite  a space  for  each  day  of  the  yeaij 
wherein  friends  are  hereafter  to  enter  their  names 
to  note  which  date  has  the  honour  of  belonginpi 
to  them.  It  makes  a nice  little  book,  an 
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Minnot  be  dipped  into  without  advantage.  A 
bilicond  quotation  in  some  instances,  however, 
■rikes  us  as  questionable.  Why  should  a man 
id  himself  ticketed  “ A sad  dog,”  Essay  on 
Mi/mbeau,  because  he  was  born  on  February  2, 
V “A  dreadfully  dull  individual,”  Oliver  Crom- 
! ell,  because  his  birthday  is  the  5th  of  that 
' lime  month  ? 


Ultsrcllraca. 

Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and.  Industrial 
xhibition. — This  exhibition  was  closed  on  the 
;h  inst.  It  sprang  out  of  a similar  exhibition 
hich  was  held  in  York  in  1866,  and  which, 
cter  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  left  a surplus 
J8,’  1,8661.  The  consideration  as  to  the  disposal 
I i:  this  surplus  led  to  the  suggestion  that  it 
lould  be  beBt  employed  in  providing  some  per- 
iianent  building  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
i:  art  and  industry.  It  was  thought  that  the 
Possession  of  a building  of  that  description,  and 
frequently-recurring  exhibition  of  works  of 
irt  and  industry,  would  be  a great  boon,  and 
snd  to  give  permanence  to  the  impulse  which 
lat  exhibition  had  given  to  the  trade  and 
■jqrospects  of  the  city.  It  was  in  1874  that  the 
executive  met  again  for  the  purpose  of  further 
iaturing  this  suggestion,  when  a sub-committee 
as  appointed  to  report  generally  upon  the 
' abject.  After  they  had  done  so,  the  site  of 
lie  proposed  exhibition  was  obtaiaed,  at  a cost 
If  4,0001.  from  the  Commissioners  of  her 
[ajesfey’s  Woods  and  Forests,  and  a loan  fund 
if  between  12,0001.  and  13,0001.  having  been 
U'ibscribed,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  building, 
ifi'hich  it  was  estimated  would  cost  about 
14,0001.,  was  laid  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1878. 

: he  building  (of  which  we  gave  a view  in  the 
wtwilder  at  the  time,  p.  514,  ante.)  was  opened 
ji|n  the  7th  of  May,  1879,  the  formal  ceremony 
;eing  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
he  actual  number  of  admissions  up  to  the 
flight  before  the  closing  ceremony  was  531,294, 
d nd  the  total  amount  received  for  admissions 

- ’as  14,1701.  4s.  5d.  It  is  expected,  after  the 
rayment  of  all  claims,  there  will  remain  in  the 
< hnds  of  the  trustees  permanent  property  to  the 

mount  of  26,3531.,  and  a cash  surplus  abcut 
i qual  to  that  of  the  last  exhibition,  with  respon- 
sibilities (the  loan  fund)  to  the  amount  of 
582,718 1. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society. — A 

' \>nversazione  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
Ofjiis  sooiety  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
fl  ie  Chapter-house,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard.  There 
as  a display  of  ecclesiastical  art  objects, 

| xnong  them  sevei’al  rubbings  of  brasses,  both 
Blireign  and  English.  It  is  stated  that  the 
juciety,  which  has  been  established  scarcely 
me  months,  now  numbers  nearly  250  members, 
he  following,  among  other  papers,  have  been 
aijromised  for  the  ensuing  session  : — “ Old  St. 
aul’s,”  by  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  F.R.I.B.A. ; 
iThe  Christian  Altar  Architecturally  Con- 
;'y.dered,”  by  Major  Alfred  Heales,  F.S.A. ; and 
Christian  Iconography,”  by  Mr.  George  H. 
j lirch,  honorary  secretary  of  the  London  and 
[iddlesex  Archaeological  Society. 

A Nuisance  in  Chelsea.  — We  (Medical 
(jress)  have  received  a complaint  from  a resi- 
M mt  in  Chelsea  of  a very  serious  nuisance  exist- 
:;g  on  a property  owned  by  the  Chelsea  Vestry. 

< is  situated  in  the  Lot’s-road,  and  known  as 
i-sot’s-road  Wharf,  where  a refuse  heap  of  an 
r-xtremely  offensive  nature  is  lodged.  The  foul 

- nells  constantly  emanating  from  the  pile  are 
: the  most  disagreeable  kind,  and  cannot  fail 

m exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  surround- 
i g atmosphere.  The  passengers  from  the  Em- 
bankment along  the  road  rightly  regard  the 
iimtinuance  of  the  evil  as  a grave  source  of 
Winger,  even  to  themselves,  and  for  those  who 
re  constantly  subject  to  it  the  consequences 
ust  be  still  more  injurious. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  Newcastle  Town 
ouncil  has  adopted  the  report  of  the  Joint 
ommittee  cn  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Town 
urveyor’s  Department,  which  recommended 
ie  division  of  the  duties  of  the  department 
Jtween  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Fulton,  the  latter 
be  town  surveyor,  and  to  be  responsible  to, 
id  act  under  the  direction  of,  the  town  im- 
m'ovement  committee  ; and  also  that  the  charge 
the  cleansing  of  the  ashpits  and  streets  and 
acadamised  roads  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Curry, 
ao  also  is  to  be  responsible  to  the  town  im- 
niovement  committee.  I 


A Much-needed  Improvement  Post- 
poned.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  presented  a report 
on  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the  4th 
October,  1878,  referring  it  to  the  committee  to 
consider  and  report  as  to  the  desirability  of 
making  an  application  to  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  a spur-street  from  the  junction 
of  Theobald’s-road  and  Gray’s-inn-road  towards 
the  “Angel,”  at  Islington,  and  upon  the  memorials 
of  the  Holborn  District  Board  and  the  vestries 
of  Clerkenwell  and  Islington  on  the  subject ; 
stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it 
is  not  desirable  to  make  such  application  for  the 
construction  of  a spur  street  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  and  recommending  that  the 
several  memorialists  be  so  informed.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  adopted.  This  deoision 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  improved  direct  commu- 
nication between  Holborn  and  Islington  is  much 
needed.  We  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
perils  of  the  present  tortuous  and  precipitous 
route  vid  Elm-street,  “ Mount  Pleasant,”  and 
Coldbath  Fields. 

The  Ruskin  Society,  Manchester.  — At 

a meeting  of  the  society,  held  cn  the  5th  inst., 
the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  F.  W.  Pullen)  said  the 
progress  that  the  society  was  making  was 
owing  more  to  the  help  they  were  receiving  from 
other  quarters  than  from  their  own  members. 
The  members  in  Manchester  were  very  luke- 
warm, and  if  it  depended  upon  them  the 
progress  of  the  society  would  be  very  slow 
indeed.  The  first  donation  to  the  society,  other 
than  the  subscriptions  of  members  and  asso- 
ciates, came  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cowper  Temple, 
who  sent  a 51.  note,  and  said  she  looked  to  the 
society  helping  the  St.  George’s  Guild  more 
than  anything  she  knew.  A paper  was  then 
read  by  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Bailie,  of  Chester,  on 
“ Natural  Adornment.” 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Sooiety, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  best  of  the  drawings 
executed  by  the  students,  during  the  recess,  of 
St.  Chad’s  Church,  Kirkby,  for  the  prize  offered 
at  the  close  of  last  session,  were  exhibited  and 
criticised  by  Mr.  Hay,  who  announced  that  the 
first  prize  would  be  awarded  to  Mr.  George 
Hornblower,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Chidson. 

Papers  for  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  — A list  of  subjects  is  published 
upon  which,  among  others,  the  Council  of  the 
Institution  invite  original  communications,  either 
for  reading  and  discussion  at  the  weekly  meet- 
ings. or  for  printing  in  the  “ Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings ” without  being  publicly  read  and  dis- 
cussed. The  list  is  preceded  by  a recital  of 
the  ample  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  council  for 
awarding  premiums  and  prizes  to  the  authors  of 
approved  communications. 

The  Late  Mr.  P.  F.  Poole,  R A. — The 
will,  dated  February  7,  1877,  of  Mr.  Paul 
Falconer  Poole,  R.A.,  late  of  Uplands,  Green- 
hill,  Hampstead,  who  died  on  September  22  last, 
was  proved  on  the  23rd  ult.  by  John  Mogford 
and  Francis  Henry  Huntington,  the  executors, 
the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  16,000L 
The  testator  leaves  to  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  any  of  his  pictures  that  they 
may  select  and  think  worthy  of  being  exhibited 
in  that  collection  and  will  undertake  lo  exhibit 
permanently. 

The  Brownhills  Local  Board  have  in- 
structed their  surveyor,  Mr.  Siddalls,  to  prepare 
plans  for  new  public  buildings,  &c.,  proposed  to 
be  erected  on  an  acre  of  land  near  the  railway 
station ; the  accommodation  to  be  provided 
consisting  of  offices  for  surveyor,  inspector  of 
nuisances,  collector  and  clerk,  board-room  and 
ante-rooms,  residence  for  the  surveyor,  stabling, 
&c.  The  Board  are  also  about  to  memorialise 
the  Quarter  Sessions  to  hold  a Petty  Sessional 
Court  at  Brownhills,  in  which  case  they  intend 
building  an  assembly-room,  which  can  be  used 
for  the  magistrates’  meetings,  <fec. 

Value  of  Land  on  the  Embankment. — 
An  offer  has  been  made  to  the  Corporation  by  a 
well-known  public  body,  desiring  to  acquire  a 
plot  of  land,  on  the  portion  belonging  to  the 
City,  at  the  literal  rate  of  1,265L  per  annum 
ground-rent  for  75  ft.  frontage,  by  a depth  of 
130  ft.,  or  to  buy  the  freehold  at  twenty-five 
years’  purchase,  which  would  yield  a total  sum 
of  31,6251.  Should  the  remaining  land  on  hand 
be  disposed  of  at  this  rate,  a considerable  profit 
would  accrue  to  the  Corporation  on  their  invest- 
ment.— City  Press. 


The  Ulverston  Revolving  Shutters.  — 

The  Southport  Reform  Club,  recently  opened  by 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  and  lately  referred 
to  in  ourpages,  is  fitted  up  with  Messrs.  Salmon, 
Barnes,  & Co.’s  patent  revolving  shutters, 
worked  by  patent  balance-weight  motion.  A 
full-size  model  of  these  shutters,  which  are 
obtaining  considerable  approval,  will  be  found 
in  the  Maddox-street  Museum  of  Building  Ap- 
pliances. It  appears  to  work  easily  and  well. 
The  chemical,  physical,  and  large  theatres  of 
the  University  College,  Nottingham,  have  been 
fitted  up  by  this  firm  with  darkening  blinds, 
which  effectually  exclude  the  light.  Each  series 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  in  the  space  of  half  a 
minute  by  one  man.  A new  edition  of  Messrs 
Salmon  & Co.’s  Catalogue  of  Revolving  Shutters 
&c.,  is  published,  and  will  give  all  the  informa- 
tion that  may  be  desired. 

The  Cathedral  Commission. — The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  other  members  of  the 
Cathedral  Commission  have  forwarded  to  the 
Deans  and  Chapters  of  England  and  Wales  a 
circular,  with  a view  to  elicit  information  on  the 
following  among  other  important  points, — 
“ 14.  The  number  and  condition  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Chapter  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cathedral,  whether  residentiary  houses  or 
other  buildings,  and  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  kept  in  order,  with  the  sums  expended 
annually  thereon.” 

Scagliola. — At  the  Criterion  Annexe  in 
Piccadilly,  now  nearly  completed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thos.  Verity,  architect,  Messrs. 
Bellman  & Ivey  have  executed  some  fine 
scagliola  marble  in  the  shape  of  columns  and 
pilasters.  In  the  Great  Hall,  four  fluted 
columns  and  fourteen  pilasters  to  match  old 
work;  and  in  the  buffet,  six  columns  in  red 
Devonshire,  which  are  fixed  round  iron  cones 
without  showing  joint. 

Accident.  — Oa  the  5th  inst.,  a painter 
named  William  Lomax,  was  working  on  a scaf- 
fold at  the  new  covered  market  at  Todmorden, 
his  employer,  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  and  another 
man  being  also  at  work  on  the  same  scaffold, 
when  a “ spar  ” broke,  precipitating  Lomax  and 
the  other  man  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Smith  fortu- 
nately had  hold  of  a girder,  and  was  thereby 
able  to  save  himself  from  falling.  Lomax  fell 
on  his  head,  and  died  ten  minutes  after  the 
accident ; the  other  man  escaped  with  but 
slight  injuries. 

City  of  London  College,  LeadenhaU- 
street. — We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  cere- 
mony of  distributing  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
students,  which  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  the 
13th  instant,  has,  at  the  request  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Dukeand  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
been  postponed  until  Thursday,  the  20th  inst., 
at  seven  o’clock  p.m. 

Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co.’s  Tiles. — Medal 

has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnill,  & 
Co.,  Jackfield  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  Ironbridge, 
Shropshire,  for  their  design  of  the  pavement  of 
the  entrance-hall  of  the  Exhibition,  and  in  testi- 
mony to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  has 
borne  the  traffic  of  more  than  half  a million  of 
visitors. 

Stockton  Surveyorsliip. — Mr.  S.  E.  Thor- 
rold,  of  North  Ormesby,  Middlesbrough,  has 
been  appointed  surveyor  to  the  South  Stockton 
Local  Board  of  Health,  vice  Mr.  Francis  Drake, 
C.E.,  resigned.  There  were  upwards  of  eighty 
applicants  for  the  appointment.  The  salary, 
which  was  originally  200Z.  per  annum,  has  been 
reduced  to  1601. 

The  Vyrnwy  Water  Scheme,  Liverpool.— 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  having  polled  the 
ratepayers  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
this  scheme,  have  obtained  a majority  of  2,660 
votes  in  favour  of  it,  the  votes  recorded  for  the 
scheme  numbering  21,974,  against  19,314  votes 
in  opposition. 

Piercy  Blue  Brick  Works. — The  highest 
award,  a medal,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Hamblet  at  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  “ for  the  excellence  of  his 
manufacture.”  Five  “ highest  awards  ” have- 
been  received  by  him  since  1874. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy. — On  Wednesday^ 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  held  in  Edinburgh,  Sir  Daniel  Macnee, 
president,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  Robert  Anderson, 
J.  Z.  Wingate,  and  J.  C.  Noble  were  elected 
associates  in  room  of  Mr.  Gavin,  Mr.  Cassie,  and 
Mr.  Docherty. 
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New  Government  Offices. — The  officers  of  I For  detached  villa  residence,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Marshall,  in 
Inland  Revenue  have  for  some  years  been  | ^Woodford, 

agitating  for  an  improvement  in  their  offices, 


Good  Bros,  (accepted) £600 


and  especially  in  those  outports  where  there 
are  large  distilleries  and  makings.  The  offices 
as  now  provided  are  generally  only  small  rooms 
badly  lighted  and  ventilated,  in  which  the 
officials  have  to  remain  a number  of  hours  daily 
to  transact  most  intricate  business  in  the  shape 
of  calculations,  as  well  as  to  accommodate  mer- 
chants and  their  representatives.  It  is  known 
that  the  present  offices  cannot  in  any  way  com- 
pare for  space  with  the  more  modern  Custom- 
houses and  Post-offices,  and  the  Treasury  has 
promised  to  introduce  a scheme  for  better  pro- 
vision being  made. 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  Walthamstow. 
Mr.  Robert  Blackmore,  architect 

Webb £749  0 0 

Brooks  699  0 0 

Philips  519  0 0 

G.  Webb  & Co 633  0 0 

■Winter  620  0 0 


For  building  the  Railway  Tavern,  Mare-street,  Hackney, 
for  Mr.  B.  Hyams.  Mr.  R.  Brown,  architect .-  — 


huff.. 

Tibbett  & Adams 

Royle  

Brooks 

Outhwaite  & Son  .... 

wood ;;;;;; 

Gould  4 Brand 

G.  Crabb 

Colls  & Son  [ 

Crisp  * Tomlin 

Battle/  ' 

Shurmur  (accepted)  

Linzell,  jun ” 

Castle  

Jones  & Co 

Palmer  

W.  Crabb  

Jackson  & Todd  

Prout  

Stevenson  

H'Sb ..."! 

Giji  

Outfitting t. 

Bteadman  

Vaughan  & Brown  

Winno  (accepted) 

Peicterer'g  Work. 

Grimes 

Edwards 

Pringle  


47,763  0 
7,680  0 
7,558  0 
7,525  0 
6,997  0 
6,953  0 
6.896  0 
6,806  0 
6,723  0 
6,685  0 ' 
6,675  0 i 


6,300  0 
6,300  0 
6,150  0 
5,875  0 
6,831  0 
5,800  0 
6,297  9 


Roge 


. £316  10 
. 295  10 
28 ) 10  0 


Padc 


i (accepted)  . 


268  0 0 


248  19  9 


For  new  warehouses,  TurnmiH-street,  for  Messrs.  Grant 
& Co.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Butterbury  & Iluxley  — 

Kiddle*  Sons  £.-,,7,7  0 o' 

Ashby  Bros c «i<»  n n 

J.  & J.  Greenwood 

Williams  * Sou 


Mai 


Downs .. 


6,692 

5,532 

5,474 


0 0 


0 0 


3,446  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Mitcham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  J. 
Woodward.  Mr.  E.  Chart,  architect  ■ — 

Real  (accepted)  £803  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  “Bufialo,”  Appold-street  Finsburv 
for  Mr  C.  Mees.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect  •—  J' 
jjrpwne  * Robiuson £■>  040  q q 

1 ’950  0 0 

1,885  0 0 

1,795  0 0 

1,754  0 0 

Outh waite  (accepted)  j’eia  0 0 


Griffiths  . 

Salt  

Hayworth 
Christopher 
Marr ... 


* xfT  1 m j}  "«u»*uK-r..aa,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  A. 


w.  *.  - . . ".uan,  u 

by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

SSfipSbbi;'::::::::: J 

North  Bros o’c7ft  0 

Hearle  & Son "i.  2843  0 

Snow  (accepted)  2*457  0 


For  erection  of  fiour-mill.  Stoke,  Guildford,  for  the 
executors  of  Mr.  J.  Burges.  Mr.  H.  Moon,  architect : 

Moon  £2,862  0 0 

Mitchell,  Bros 2,850  0 0 

Pink 2,767  0 0 

Coles  & Sons  2,741  0 0 

Putney*  Sous  2*7 1 1 0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  * Co 2,703  0 0 

Goddard  & Sons  2.689  0 0 

Beale  2,618  0 0 

Nye  & Co 2,485  0 0 


For  building  villa  residence  at  Yentnor,  for  Mr.  David 
Mitchell.  Mr.  F.  Newman,  architect 

Meader  

Barton 

Newnham  

W.  Jolliffo  

Sibley  

W alder,  Silsbory,  & Kingswell 
Ingram  & Sods  (accepted) 


..£2,920  0 
..  2,700  0 
..  2,570  0 
..  2,550  0 
..  2,310  0 
. 2,227  6 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
8ole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [A_dvt.] 


■f  or  buildings  at  Apley  House,  Kyde,  for  the  Council  ol 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Proprietary  College.  Contract  No.  I, 
School-rooms,  &c.  Mr.  F.  Newman,  architect  : — 

C.  Jolliffe  £1,12.5  0 0 

Meader 1,150  0 0 

Newman 1,097  0 0 

Sibley  . 1,043  0 0 

If.  T.  * U.  Jenkius 1,021  0 0 

Barton  (accepted) 918  0 C 


For  tower  clock,  Kingston  Town-hall.  Mr.  John  L. 

Robinson,  architect ; — 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

Dent  & Co £259  £156  £329 

Booth  & Son 211  125  232 

Thwaites  & Reed 212  136  ......  277 

Chancellor  * Son*  ...  189  115  2 8 

Bailey  & Co 177  100  253 

Dobbyn  & Son 177  100  231 

Frengley  Bros.f  148  85  2'.6 

* Accepted.  f Too  late. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  L.  (we  are  unable  to  comply.  Such  a course  would  be  full  of 

conveniences)  — J.  W.  J.  (notice  should  be  (fiven  to  the  District 
Surveyor).— J.  T.— T.  P.— C.  P.-j  H.-T.  E.  K.-W.  W.-G.  B B.- 
S.— O.  N.  H.— M.  & L — F.  G.  S.— R.  G.  B.— 
w B.— J.  H — B — G.  P.  B -G.  S.  — J.  B.— C.  F.  M -F..  B.-C.  W.  A. 

-R.  L.  C.-M.  P.-F.  N.-J.  S.  T.-M.  S.  (not  yet). -E.  A.  R.  (uelt 
week).— W.  P.  (next  week).— A Plasterer  (next  week). 

All  etateuiente  of  facte.  lieU  of  tenders,  Ac.  must,  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  seeder,  not  neceBsarily  (or 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  article*,  and  papers  read  a 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Btx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4b.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0a.”  fid! 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  (ront  page,  Competitions,  Contract",  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Linee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0*.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER:— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements fid.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

V Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
•d  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 


the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden.  W.C.'  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDKIXIKR.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  Ne.  48,  Catheriue-street,  W.O. 
Advertisement*  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  reach  the  office 


re  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  ehould  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  DM.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Uminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — fAnvT.] 


Box  Ground  and  Summer  Dried 

CORSHAM  DOWN  STONE, 

For  Winter  use. 

PICTOR  & SONS, 

Bath  Stone  Merchants, 

[Advt.]  Box,  Wilt3. 


M. 


Asphalte. 

Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

8TODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Damp  Houses  and  Buildings,  New  and 

Old,  DRIED,  completely  and  permanently,  in  a 
few  days,  by  LIGNY’S  PATENT  APPARATUS. 
By  appointment  to  the  French  Government. 
Particulars  of  A.  DREYFUS  & CO.  39,  Monk- 
well-st.  E.C.  Damp  basements  cured. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


Asphalte. — Ttie  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
dat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  an?  milk -rooms, 
^ranarieB,  tnn. rooms,  and  nerraoes.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  Ac. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
niustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


Roofing  Pelts.— P.  Braby  & Co. 


INODOROUS,  SARKIXG,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATED  i 
ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 


Wrought  Iron  Tanks.— P.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron.— P.  Braby  & Co. 


GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 


Vo u XXXVn.  No.  1920.  Batohday,  Novuubs  22,  1879. 

ILLU  STEATIONS. 

"View  on  tlio  Peenitz,  Nuremberg 

Now  Business  Premises,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London.— Mr.  Charles  Bell,  Architect  ...  

The  New  Building  now  being  Erected  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Fulham-road,  as  an  Extension  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Bromptoi 
(Plans,  1294,  1295).— Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  Architect  
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English  Artisans  on  the 
Paris  Exhibition. 

HE  Society  of 
Arts,  as  Borne 
of  our  readers 
will  remem- 
ber, organised 
a large  depu- 
tation of  arti- 
sans to  the 
Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1878, 
each  commis- 
sioned to  in- 
vestigate and 
report  upon 
the  exhibits  il- 
lustrating his 
own  craft.  The 
collected  re- 
ports are  pub- 
lished,* form- 
ing a thick 
volume  of 
•ver  650  pages,  containing  some  superfluous 
■natter,  but  also  a great  deal  of  practical 
md  interesting  reading.  We  may  dismiss 
he  one  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  book, 
is  a book,  its  redundancy,  by  saying  that  this 
:i -.appears  to  result  from  putting  together  in 
>ne  volume  reports  which  were  written  sepa- 
/ lately,  and  which  it  appears  are  also  to  be 
lublished  in  separate  parts  at  the  price  of  6d. 
lach,  for  the  instruction  of  the  respective 
slasses  of  artisans  whose  works  are  treated  of. 
1 little  excision  for  the  purposes  of  the  book 
1 ivonld  have  brought  the  volume  more  within 
compass,  and  avoided  some  of  the  pretty  fre- 
ipient  repetitions  of  the  same  kind  of  reflections, 
md  of  information  upon  the  social  state  of  the 
i ; working  men  and  their  families  in  France  and 
England,  and  other  general  subjects  of  that  kind. 
1 The  object  of  the  undertaking  we  presume  to 
lave  been  to  afford  each  branch  of  trade  that 
ivas  represented  the  advantage  of  a report  upon 
;he  various  classes  of  work  given  from  their  own 
■point  of  view.  Whether  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  public  at  large  would  benefit  by  having 
ihe  opinions  of  working  men  on  the  work, — that 
iihere  would  be  an  opportunity  of  gaining  in  this 
vay  a different  kind  of  criticism  from  that  which 
s commonly  published  on  such  occasions,  we  do 
lot  quite  understand.  Presuming  that  there 
nay  have  been  such  an  object,  we  should  say 
;hat  on  the  whole  there  will  be  found  in  this 
collection  of  criticisms  less  to  distinguish  them 
lirom  ordinary  published  criticism  of  the  best 
and  than  might  have  been  expected ; more 
‘sesthetics  ” and  less  of  purely  practical  com- 
nent.  But,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the  most  advanced 
md  cleverest  men  among  the  ranks  of  artisans> 

* Tho  Bociety  of  Arts  Artiaau  Reporta  of  the  Paris 
itJniversal  Exhibition  of  1878.  Dedicated  by  express 
Uermission  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
£.G.,  president  of  the  Royal  Commission.  London  : 
;Jampson  Low  & Co.  1879, 


the  line  which  separates  them,  in  taste  and  edu- 
cation, from  professional  men,  is  becoming  fast 
obliterated  by  the  higher  progress  of  culture 
among  those  who  work  into  their  hands;  and 
there  would  be,  in  fact,  very  little  to  show  in 
the  reports  included  in  this  book  that  they 
were  the  reports  of  working  men,  to  a reader 
who  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  In  one  sense 
we  should  have  perhaps  preferred  it  if  there 
were  a little  more  speciality  about  them.  We 
can  get  “ testhetics  ” elsewhere,  and  we  should 
have  said  that  some  of  the  reports  would  have 
been  more  useful  and  interesting  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  matter  if  the  writers  had 
confined  themselves  more  to  considerations  of 
the  technique  of  their  respective  crafts.  They, 
however,  seldom  wander  into  the  unmeaning 
generalities  of  the  irresponsible  newspaper 
correspondent  on  such  subjects.  While  the 
Exhibition  of  1878  was  open  we  saw  some- 
times, as  on  other  similar  occasions,  state- 
ments in  the  papers  that  “ Mr.  — — had 
gone  to  Paris  to  furnish  descriptions  of  the 
Exhibition  for  ” some  leading  daily  paper,  and  we 
knew,  perhaps,  well  enough  that  the  gentleman 
named  had  no  qualification  whatever  for  the 
task  beyond  “the  pen  of  a ready  writer,”  no 
knowledge  of  art  or  of  art-workmanship,  and 
that  he  must  inevitably  be  nothing  but  the 
channel  through  which  to  deliver,  in  sufficiently 
literary  form,  whatever  was  poured  into  him  by 
probably  more  or  less  interested  informants. 
We  may  certainly  think  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  would  have  been  got  much  better  from 
some  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume,  though 
their  periods  may  not  be  so  well-turned  as  those 
of  the  practised  newspaper  writer.  We  have 
instances  here  and  there  in  the  book  which 
illustrate  exactly  the  point  in  which  an  artisan 
critic  is  strong  where  a newspaper  correspon- 
dent would  be  weak ; we  find  here  and  there  the 
remark  by  one  of  the  contributors  that  the 
representative  of  some  firm  “ tried  very  hard  to 
convince  me  that  their  work  was  superior  to 
so-and-so’s,  but  I did  not  Bee  it,”  and  one  or  two 
reasons  are  given.  The  regular  newspaper 
correspondent  would  probably  have  swallowed 
the  information  thus  volunteered,  and  posted  it 
home  as  his  decided  conviction. 

There  is  a great  deal  to  be  noted  in  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  book  which  is  interesting, 
and  on  some  of  the  points  which  struck  us  in 
regard  to  the  subjeots  most  connected  with 
architecture  and  arts  of  design  we  may  make  a 
few  comments.  Nearly  forty  subjects  are 
treated  of  by  a3  many  reporters,*  from  which 
of  course  we  can  only  select  a few  for  comment. 


* In  tho  separately  published  parts  at  6d.  each  before 
alluded  to,  these  subjects  have  been  collected  and  classified 
so  as  to  reduce  them  to  eleven  heads,  v 
, ( Pottery  aud  Glass.  Part  I. 

1.  | >t  Fart  II. 

2.  Art  Workmanship. 

3.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

4.  A griculture  and  Horticulture. 

5.  Building  Trades. 

6.  Cabinet  Work.  ... 

7.  Watch  and  clockmaking,  jewelry,  and  optical  mstru- 


8.  Printing. 


lo!  Leather  and  India-rubber. 
11.  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 


9.  Textile  fabrics. 


In  regard  to  the  pottery  department,  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  notice  that  the  principal  makers  in 
this  art  seem  to  have  shown  almost  the  only 
instance  of  practical  jealousy  of  the  visit  of  the 
English  artisans  which  is  recorded,  the  author 
of  the  first  report,  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  having 
been  denied  access  to  the  works  or  studios  of 
MM.  Machereau  and  M.  Wiven  in  spite  of 
special  request  in  his  favour  by  Sir  Philip  Owen- 
This  looks  as  if  the  French  were  considerably 
afraid  of  us  in  this  branch  of  artistic  manufac- 
ture. It  is  worth  note,  also,  that  the  reporter 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  reliable  infor- 
mation upon  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  French 
pottery  trade;  “the  instant  the  subject  was 
broached  the  conversation  wa3  discontinued.” 
No  special  reason  is  suggested  for  this  reticence  ; 
we  presume  it  must  be  set  down  to  the  fear  of 
being  underbid  by  the  English  artisans;  but  all  thi3 
mystery  looks  as  if  there  was  a consciousness  of 
weakness.  The  genius  of  Tinworth,  the  artist 
whom  Messrs.  Doulton’s  system  has  brought  to 
light,  is,  we  are  told,  fully  shown  by  numerous 
works  “ that  stand  quite  alone  in  this  great  col- 
lection,” which  we  can  very  well  believe,  even 
after  due  allowance  for  feelings  of  nationality. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  couolusions  to  be 
deduced  from  the  reserved  and  jealous  spirit 
manifested  by  the  French  employers  and  work- 
men, the  report  certifies  that  France  is  the  only 
rival  we  need  fear  in  ornamental  pottery. 

“ The  classes  of  goods  she  excels  in  are  deco- 
rated china,  painted  majolica,  and  terra-cotta. 
The  decoration  of  vases  at  a lower  price  than 
that  estimated  for  with  our  English  goods  appears 
to  be  due  to  several  circumstances  which  operate 
in  favour  of  the  French.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  not  so  much  risk  incurred  in  making  articles 
in  several  small  pieces  as  there  is  when  the 
ornament  is  constructed  in  one  piece,  as  with 
us,  and  when,  therefore,  if  one  piece  is  spoiled, 
the  manufacturer  sustains  the  loss  of  labour 
and  material  of  the  whole.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foot  or  cover  of  a French  vase  be  bad, 
the  body  may  be  excellent,  and  only  a new  foot 
is  required,  which  can  be  made  without  much 
extra  cost,  and  mounted  in  the  place  of  the  first 
cover  or  foot.  Then,  again,  the  handles  can  be 
fixed  to  the  French  vase,  and  made  to  hide  marks 
that  would  otherwise  condemn  the  piece  as 
useless.  Also,  each  part  being  separate,  it  can 
be  more  easily  decorated.” 

These  remarks  are  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  differences  in  the  English  and  French 
systems  of  work ; but  we  quote  them  chiefly  to 
express  our  decided  conviction  that  the  superior 
expense  and  trouble  entailed  by  the  English 
system  is  well  worth  going  to  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  articles  in  one  piece.  Pottery  made 
in  separate  pieces  has  not  nearly  the  value  and 
permanence  of  solid  articles,  and  we  hope  no 
effort  after  economy  will  induce  the  adoption  of 
the  piecemeal  system  by  English  makers.  In 
articles  of  a higher  class  than  those  already 
named,  the  Report  j udgeB  that  we  leave  the  French 
far  behind,  “ and  with  the  exception  of  the  .size 
of  the  Sfevres  vases  and  the  frescoes  by  Deck, 
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they  cannot  show  any  piece  of  work  in  regard 
to  which  we  cannot  show  two  to  equal  theirs.” 

All  the  reporters  in  the  pottery  department 
agree  in  giving,  as  might  be  expected,  very  high 
praise  to  the  Japanese  work,  one  of  them  placing 
it  above  everything  else.  These  ingenious 
people  likewise  showed  a good  many  “ potters’ 
puzzles,”  such  a3  “ an  inner  and  outer  vase 
united  into  one  piece  by  joining  together  at  the 
a pper  edge  and  at  the  foot ; the  outer  shell  being 
s plendidly  perforated,  while  the  inner  lining  is 
m 03t  elaborately  painted  in  various  colours,  all 
executed  by  inserting  the  pencil  through  the 
perforated  interstices  of  the  outer  vase.  The 
manner  in  which  these  combined  difficulties  are 
conquered  is  really  wonderful.”  This,  however, 
is  something  like  playing  on  one  string  on  the 
violin,  the  merit  being  in  the  .difficulty  of  doing 
it  at  all.  There  is  one  remark  in  regard  to  the 
Japanese  work  which  shows  considerable  pene- 
tration. After  remarking  on  the  apparently 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  artist  as 
to  the  best  way  of  arranging  and  balancing  the 
masses  of  colour,  Mr.  Aaron  Green  adds,  “ Is 
this  the  result  of  serious  study  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples, or  are  such  agreeable,  harmonious,  and 
complete  designs  fixed  upon  his  mind  by  mere 
habit,  communicated  by  the  traditions  of  his 
school  ? ” Originally,  we  should  imagine,  the  fine 
colour  and  tasteful  arrangements  of  Japanese 
ornamental  work  was  a good  deal  the  offspring 
of  the  intuitive  eye  for  colour  which  one  nation 
has  and  another  has  not ; in  the  present 
day  one  may  shrewdly  suspect  that  a good 
deal  of  it  is  a kind  of  acquired  tradition. 
The  Japanese  can  hardly  be  great  sticklers 
for  artistic  principle,  or  they  would  not  show 
the  readiness  which  they  do  show  to  adopt 
European  manner  in  design  in  order  to  get  a 
new  market.  Their  apparently  totally  uncon- 
ventional way  of  arranging  the  applied  design 
without  any  reference  to  symmetry  or  to  its 
relation  to  the  form  of  the  object  ornamented, 
which  was  a new  charm  when  it  was  first 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Europeans,  is 
becoming  a mere  convention  imitated  arbitrarily 
now  by  designers  of  other  nations,  a fact  which 
is  specially  commented  upon  in  the  report ; and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  irregularity 
and  disregard  for  symmetry  is  really  the  truest 
principle  of  ornament.  To  some  of  it  there 
might  really  be  applied  the  criticism  which  we 
find  in  Mr.  Bedford’s  report  on  the  terra-cotta 
exhibits;  speaking  of  Mr.  Mussill’s  work  of 
this  class,  it  is  observed  “his  designs  have  the 
great  merit  of  originality.  It  is  too  commonly 
the  practice  of  painters  on  pottery  to  take  any 
print  or  engraving  which  appears  suitable,  and 
transfer  it  bodily,  or  with  slight  alteration,  to  the 
article  to  be  decorated.  It  need  scarcely  be 
pointed  out  that  in  the  majority  of  such  cases 
the  forms  and  lines  of  the  ornament  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  contour  of  the  object.” 
This  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  remark  is  by  no 
means  uncalled  for.  Another  fact  mentioned  in 
the  same  branch  of  the  report  is  of  interest, 
viz.,  that  among  the  terra-cotta  works  sent  by 
Madame  Ipsen,  of  Copenhagen,  are  some  very 
successful  adaptations  of  Trojan  forms  from  the 
Schliemann  collection,  “ not  mere  copies,  for 
though  the  forms  have  been  taken  with  but  slight 
alteration  or  improvement,  they  have  been 
decorated  in  gold  and  colours  with  perfect  taste 
and  in  true  keeping  with  the  style  ; ” and  it  is 
added  that  Dr.  Schliemann  himself  had  ex- 
pressed  great  pleasure  at  the  use  .which  had 
thus  been  made  of  his  collection. 

The  department  of  terra-cotta  which  is  de- 
voted to  building  purposes  is  said  to  have  been 
best  represented  out  of  England  by  the  Wiener- 
berger  Company,  of  Vienna.  The  French  terra- 
cotta building  material  is  said  to  be  very  un- 
satisfactory ; that  of  Messrs.  Doulton  the  best. 
There  is  some  special  comment  bestowed  upon 
the  new  terra-cotta  slab  system  of  Mr.  Lascelles, 
about  which  we  have  already  felt  bound  to 
express  an  opinion  much  less  favourable  than 
that  which  is  claimed  for  it,  and  the  report  here 
given  of  it  certainly  is  not  practically  in  its 
favour. 

Wood-carving  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which 
the  English  exhibits  are  judged  in  the  report 
to  have  been  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  some 
other  nations,  the  French  and  Italian  in  par- 
ticular. The  author  of  the  report,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Howard,  does  not  consider  that  what  was  sent 
to  Paris  represents  the  best  art  of  this  kind 
that  England  can  produce,  and  considers  that 
the  exhibitors  lowered  the  artistic  value  of  their 
exhibits  by  aiming  at  quantity  rather  quality, 
and  treating  the  whole  thing  as  if  it  were  a 


mere  bazaar.  Still,  he  is  of  opinion  that  English 
wood-carving  does  not  equal  that  or  France  and 
Italy,  even  at  its  best,  and  he  gives  some  of  what 
he  considers  the  reasons  for  this  inferiority. 
Want  of  patronage  for  one  thing  : many  of  our 
wealthier  people  “ scour  the  Continent  for 
articles  of  vertu,  and  give  large  sums  for 
foreign  works  of  art,  quite  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  talent  at  home.”  Want  of  real  inte- 
rest in  the  work  as  an  art  on  the  part  of  the 
heads  of  large  workshops,  who  live  in  handsome 
houses,  and  draw  the  profits  without  taking  real 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  work  artisti- 
cally. Various  expedients  are  resorted  to  to 
obtain  great  profits.  “ In  some  places  foremen 
are  engaged  for  their  ‘ nigger-driving’  qualities. 
....  In  some  cases  the  carving  is  given  out  to 
a man  who  takes  it  at  a price,  and  employs  men 
to  do  the  work,  and  they  then  generally  execute 
it  by  the  piece-work  system.”  This,  as  the 
writer  says,  may  be  a very  good  system  to 
increase  profits,  but  is  certainly  not  conducive 
to  good  and  artistic  work.  But  the  writer  of 
the  report  also  complains  that  the  English 
wood-carver  has  not  so  much  opportunity  of 
improving  himself  as  his  brethren  over  the 
water  have.  The  churches  in  Paris,  which 
contain  much  fine  carving,  are  always  open  ; 
those  in  London  are  generally  closed,  and  the 
portions  of  our  two  cathedrals  which  contain 
the  most  and  the  finest  work  of  this  kind  are 
not  accessible  without  special  permission.  In 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  there  is  a por- 
tion of  the  ground  arranged  for  students  and 
artists,  who  have  permission  to  pass  between 
the  plants  and  [examine  and  copy  them.  As  Mr. 
Howard  says,  a man  who  stooped  to  examine  the 
flowers  closely  in  Hyde  Park,  would  soon  have 
a policeman  telling  him  to  move  on.  There  is 
Kew,  however,  which  should  be  of  some  use  in 
this  way.  The  British  Museum,  he  observes,  is 
only  open  at  the  time  when  a working  man  can- 
not visit  it.  This  is  an  inconvenience  felt  by 
many  literary  workmen  as  well,  and  we  trust 
the  electric  light  may  really  do  something  for 
us  in  this  case.  We  have  no  places  open  on  \ 
Sunday,  the  day  of  leisure  of  the  working  man, 
and  our  schools  of  art,  as  at  present  conducted, 
are  hardly  the  kind  of  thing  the  art-workman 
wants ; they  are  too  slow  a process  and  too 
costly.  This,  also,  we  believe  is  a true  bill.  A 
man  may  know  very  well  in  what  particular  thing 
he  wants  to  improve  himself ; but  the  art-school 
will  demand  that  he  goes  through  a long  routine 
before  he  reaches  the  special  point  in  which  he 
wishes  for  improvement.  In  regard  to  stone 
carving  there  is  a very  brief  report,  concluding 
with  the  opinion  that  no  one  can  take  a brief 
survey  of  the  streets  and  public  buildings  of 
Paris  without  being  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  French  stone-carving ; but  the  reasons  of 
this  superiority  the  writer  does  not  undertake 
to  decide  off-hand.  We  should  be  disposed  to 
say  rather  that  French  stone-carving  exhibits  a 
different  kind  of  excellence  from  the  best  of 
ours, — more  refinement  and  finish,  but  less  force. 
A great  deal  of  our  carving  in  modern  Gothic 
buildings  is,  however,  very  bad ; and  we  should 
be  disposed  to  say  that  some  part  of  this  is  due 
to  the  wrong  feeling  impressed  on  the  workman 
by  some  of  our  modern  Gothic  architects,  who 
were  always  preaching  that  “vigour”  was  the 
thing,  and  the  carver  not  unnaturally  supposed 
there  could  not  be  too  much  of  a good  thing,  and 
degenerated  from  vigour  to  coarseness. 

In  the  report  on  [plastering  we  find,  again, 
evidence  of  the  impression  which  Parisian  deco- 
ration makes  on  the  eye  of  the  English  artisan. 
The  plain  plastering,  says  the  report,  exhibited 
nothing  for  special  comment ; but  in  orna- 
mental plastering  “ every  building  seemed  to 
excel  its  neighbour  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  enrichments,  which  are  everywhere 
introduced  with  consummate  taste,  with  just 
proportion,  and  in  good  keeping.  This  seems 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  that  have  been 
gained  in  the  buildings  of  Paris.  Ornament  is 
before  the  eye  wherever  it  turns,  either  in  wood- 
carving, in  stone,  marble,  plaster,  or  other  com- 
position, and,  notwithstanding  the  great  quantity 
of  ornament,  there  is  none  that  seems  over- 
crowded or  misplaced.”  The  writer  of  the 
report  (Mr.  M.  Curley)  adds  his  conviction  that 
the  superiority  of  French  ornament  of  this 
class  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  ornament 
being  more  carefully  studied  before  it  is  carved 
than  is  the  case  with  us;  “it  is  not  left  alto- 
gether to  the  carver  and  modeller  to  design  and 
execute  in  a hurry,  and  in  a time  that  is  only 
sufficient  for  one  of  the  two  branches,  as  is, 
unfortunately,  too  often  the  case  in  London,  to 


the  production  of  so  many  blunders.”  The 
writer  speaks,  he  adds,  from  sixteen  years’ 
experience  as  a modeller. 

But  in  brickwork  the  report  places  Paris  far 
in  the  rear  of  London.  This  is  not  surprising, 
considering  the  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  brickwork  in  London  lately,  and  the  ambition 
of  makers  and  bricklayers  to  rival  each  other  in 
producing  the  best  work  that  ornamental  and 
moulded  brick  is  capable  of.  The  writer  of  the 
report  on  bricklaying  seems  to  have  been  very 
disagreeably  impressed  with  the  monotony  of 
Paris  streets  after  London. 

The  report  on  furniture  is  a long  and  full  one, 
the  real  competition  being,  says  Mr.  PatterBon, 
who  makes  the  first  report,  between  England 
and  France.  The  French  furniture  he  charac- 
terises as  limited  in  its  range  of  style.  “ There 
is,”  he  says,  “ in  the  French  department  a mag- 
nificent show  of  furniture  of  the  richest  kind, 
some  of  it  extremely  beautiful,  and  most  of  it 
well  constructed,  but  there  are  not  many  marks 
of  originality  or  progress.  The  English  section 
seemed  to  me  to  present  more  signs  of  life  and 
energy ; ” and  this  is  very  much  our  own 
opinion.  He  specifies  a room  designed  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style  as  extremely  attractive,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  wanting  in  adaptation  to  the 
present  time.  Another  remark  which  he  makes 
we  cordially  endorse  : why  are  not  the  names  of 
the  workmen  who  make  the  furniture  given  ? 
How,  as  he  asks  most  pertinently,  can  workmen 
be  expected  to  take  any  real  pride  or  interest 
in  their  work  when,  in  an  exhibition  intended 
entirely  to  distinguish  good  work,  their  names 
are  ignored  ? There  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
have  been  a stipulation  that  whatever  was 
exhibited  should  bear  the  name  of  the  real 
maker,  as  well  as  that  of  the  firm  who 
“exploited”  him.  The  writer  mentions  the 
French  firm  of  Christofle  as  an  honourable  ex- 
ception in  this  respect;  they  took  painB  to  pub- 
lish the  names  of  their  chief  workmen,  and  to 
state  what  was  done  by  each. 

The  report  on  cabinet-work,  by  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Paul,  is  very  well  written,  and  is  particularly 
to  be  commended  for  the  importance  which  its 
writer  attaches  to  the  relation  between  con- 
struction and  decoration  in  cabinet-work,  i 
In  this  respect  much  of  the  French  furniture,  : 
which  he  describes  as  perfectly  dazzling  in 
its  multifarious  display  of  highly-polished  ' 
carving,  mostly  of  splendid  execution,  is 
inferior  to  the  English,  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  crowded  with  carving  that  the  construction 
is  in  entire  subordination  to  the  ornament.  In  : 
the  matter  of  beauty,  France  is  first  in  furni- 
ture; the  Italians  achieve  a splendid  outside  < 
appearance,  but  the  construction  is  very  flimsy  j 
in  fact,  he  says,  their  work  consists  of  splendid  i 
pieces  badly  and  incongruously  put  together. 

“ The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  build  their 
furniture  on  thoroughly  correct  principles,  as  a ; 
rule ; but  beauty,  although  there  is  great 
striving  after  it,  is  always  a secondary  con-  t 
sideration.”  The  Italian  makers,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  [put  the  finest  inlaid  and  engraved 
ivory  work  on  wood  only  fit  to  be  used  for  pack- 
ing cases.  The  remarks  on  Russian  furniture,  1 
of  which  few  of  us  in  this  country  know  much,  i 
are  interesting.  He  says  “ the  style  is  so  ' 
thoroughly  savage  and  uncivilised  that  the  ( 
furniture  is  quite  unique,  but  at  the  same  time  < 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  ugly.  On  the  contrary,  ’ 
much  of  it  has  a very  pleasing  effect.  There  is 
such  a striving  after  solidity,  t hat  one  might 
really  fancy  that  some  of  the  articles  had  been  t 
made  out  of  one  solid  piece  of  wood.  One  1 
thing  worthy  of  notice  is  the  absence  of  French  [ 
design  among  them.  . . . Most  of  the  smaller 
nations  seem  to  have  followed  to  a great  extent 
the  French  designs ; the  consequence  is,  unfor- 
tunately, that  we  get  numerous  repetitions  of  ■ 
bad  French  work  instead  of  some  national  i 
styles  which  might  be  worked  out  and  improved  c 
upon,  and  which  must  always  be  interesting.” 
The  Japanese  furniture  he  characterises  as 
“ quips  and  cranks,”  which  is  about  what  it  is. 
The  English  furniture  he  speaks  of  with  enthu-  i 
siasm,  especially  the  specimen  that  won  the 
grand  prize  for  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham,  and  i 
adds,  “ it  is  something,  when  the  skill  of  the  1 
workmen  of  the  present  time  is  so  pertinaciously 
cried  down.  . . . when  Dean  Stanley  was  to  be 
heard  telling  a meeting  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ' 
composed  expressly  of  working  men,  that  the  i 
patient  skill  of  their  forefathers  had  gone  from  i 
them,  and  that  they  thought  only  of  what  they 
got  for  their  work,  and  not  of  the  work 
itself, — it  is  something  that  we  can  point  to  : 
a production  such  as  this  is,  an  article  1 
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which  I believe  represents  a greater  number 
of  difficulties  overcome,  a larger  effort  of 
patient  skill,  than  any  other  single  piece  of  wood- 
j work  in  existence.”  It  is  sad  to  learn,  in  fact, 
i that  one  of  the  able  hands  employed  on  it  suffered 
mental  injury  in  consequence  of  the  severe  study 
; required  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  died 
i jast  before  it  was  completed.  The  writer  admits, 
i however,  that  this  was  an  exceptional  piece  of 
i work,  and  the  degree  of  truth  which  there  cer- 
tainly is  in  what  Dean  Stanley  is  reported  to 
have  Baid,  cannot  be  rebutted  by  the  instance  of 
i one  tour  de  force  for  a special  object.  The 

I characteristics  of  other  furniture  of  English 
(makers  is  gone  into  at  length,  with  some 
ivery  cutting  remarks  upon  certain  exceedingly 
:j  “ truthful,”  but,  as  Mr.  Paul  considers,  very  ugly 
! furniture;  remarks  in  which  we  concur  from 
lour  recollection  of  the  kind  of  thing  described, 
::  though  we  hardly  sympathise  with  the  writer’s 

I I feelings  in  regard  to  veneer  entirely  ; it  is  a kind 
lot  necessity  in  some  respects,  but  still  veneered 
furniture  can  never,  we  should  say,  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  highest  class  of  furniture- 
lart.  The  report  is,  however,  admirably  written, 
—the  best,  from  a literary  and  critical  point  of 
i view,  of  the  whole.  There  is  a second  report  on 
i cabinet-making,  by  Mr.  John  Fraser,  which  also 
! seems  a good  one ; but  we  must  close. 

There  are,  we  may  observe,  introduced  here 
and  there  in  the  reports  some  very  interesting 
Inotes  and  reflections  on  the  relative  social  state 
of  English  and  French  artisans,  so  far  interesting, 

; in  fact,  that  we  intended  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  some  comment  had  not  our  remai'ks 
^already  run  to  rather  too  great  a length.  We 
may  possibly  say  a word  on  this  part  of  the 

Ireport  another  time. 


(ARCHITECTURAL  LUCUBRATIONS,  WITH 
A PRACTICAL  PURPOSE. 

; It  might  be  regarded  as  a paradox  to  say 
It  hat  the  idea  of  grandeur  is  inconsistent  with 
ithe  indication  of  size.  And  yet  there  is  a sense 
hi  which  such  a remark  may  be  made  with 
i justice.  Great  magnitude  is,  no  doubt,  at  times 
an  element  of  true  grandeur.  But  such  magni- 
tude must  bo  that  of  the  whole  object  which 
i [impresses  the  mind,  not  that  of  a portion  of  the 
■object.  We  can  admire  the  grandeur  of  the 
! head  of  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias  when  we  regard 
it  as  represented  in  a bust;  but  if  that  sublime 
l ihead  were  placed  on  a body  of  inferior  dignity, 
while  the  majestic  lineaments  would  be  un- 
altered, the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  would 
■not  bo  that  of  the  grand,  but  that  of  the 
grotesque.  In  the  same  way,  if  any  architec- 
tural object  be  so  proportioned  as  to  give  the 
impression  of  enormous  magnitude  in  any 
^particular  feature,  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  is 
diminished  or  banished.  A little  church  support- 
ing an  enormous  dome  would  impress  us  more 
readily  with  the  idea  of  the  smallness  of  the 
church  than  with  that  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
dome,  even  if,  taken  by  itself,  the  latter  were  as 
linoble  a structure  as  that  of  St.  Peter’s.  It  is 
^consistent  with  this  view  to  hold  that  in  order 
to  insure  the  effect  of  grandeur  in  a figure  or  in 
i building,  there  must  be  that  perfect  and 
> sssential  harmony  in  the  proportions  of  the 
parts  which  shall  prevent  the  educated  eye 
from  lighting  on  any  small  detail  by  which  to 
form  a scale  for  the  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
whole.  In  this  respect  it  is  instructive  to  bear 
in  mind  the  marvellous  accuracy  with  which  the 
Greek  sculptors  of  the  purest  period  of  art 
wrought  out  the  canonical  proportions  of  the 
ihumau  figure.  In  height  and  in  girth  their 
odimensions  are  exact  to  the  canon,  of  which 
3ome  of  the  main  outlines  were  indicated 
oy  Polycletus,  and  the  entirety  of  which 
has  only  very  recently  been  recovered  by  a 
very  careful  measurement  of  the  masterpieces 
it  Grecian  sculpture.  It  might  be  thought  by 
my  one  who  had  not  given  practical  study  to 
;he  subject,  that  a certain  largeness  of  touch, 
■inconsistent  with  scrupulous  accuracy  of  detail, 

■ Would  give  breadth  and  grandeur  to  a statue. 
That  there  is  a breadth  of  handling  characteristic 
)f  the  Grand  Greek  Era  no  sculptor  can  doubt. 
But  that  this  touch  is  subordinate  to  the  most 
i accurate  definition  of  the  main  metrical  propor- 
tion of  the  human  body  is  an  incontestable  fact. 
How  much  of  the  grandeur  of  the  style  may 
lepend  on  this  mathematical  exactitude  it  is  not 
jasy  to  pronounce.  But  that  the  two  elements 
ire  closely  connected,  if  not  absolute  functions 
if  one  another,  may  be  learned  from  observing 
■aow  the  grandeur  of  the  original  evaporates  in 


those  Roman  copies  in  whioh  accuracy  is  far 
from  being  perfectly  observed. 

We  are  thus  led  to  regard  the  impression  of 
awe  which  is  produced  by  a Grecian  temple  on 
the  mind,  as  differing,  in  the  method  by  which 
the  idea  of  sublimity  is  sought,  very  widely  from 
the  treatment  of  the  Gothic  architect.  To  the 
traveller  who  stands  on  the  mountain  crest  that 
parts  the  lovely  bays  of  Naples  and  of  Salerno, 
and  who  sees,  gleaming  clearly  through  forty 
miles  of  transparent  atmosphere,  the  solemn 
temples  of  Pmstum,  majestic  at  that  distance, 
and  only  more  majestic  the  closer  they  are  ap- 
proached, Bomewhat  of  the  same  feeling  is 
present,  as  to  him  who  paces  the  floor  of  the 
lofty  nave  of  St.  Ouen,  and  who  almost  shudders 
when  the  marks  of  the  sacrilegious  use  made  of 
that  unrivalled  church  by  Robespierre  (to  whom, 
at  least,  the  patches  on  the  marble  floor  are  attri- 
buted by  the  sacristan),  are  explained  to  him  in  a 
half  whisper.  They  are  the  marks  of  the  forges 
erected  during  the  revolution  ; when  this  noblest 
of  Christian  fanes  was  turned  into  a smithy. 
Bat  the  methods  of  the  artists  who  built  the 
two  sacred  buildings  are  so  wide  apart,  that  we 
have  to  look  with  some  curiosity  for  the  reason 
that  so  similar  an  impression  is  produced  on  the 
mind  by  two  such  different  specimens  “ of 
temples  old  or  altars  new.” 

To  pursue  the  inquiry  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  although  the  geometrical  proportions  of  a 
building  constitute  the  main  features,  they  do 
not  form  the  whole  of  its  character.  These  pro- 
portions may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  animal 
skeleton  ; and,  as  such,  to  those  animal  skeletons 
which  are  external,  and  which  thus  meet  the 
eye  directly.  The  skeleton  of  the  vertebrated 
animals,  being  for  the  most  part  conoealed  by 
plumage,  fur,  or  skin,  does  not  so  fully  allow  of  a 
comparison  with  the  geometric  design  of  a build- 
ing, as  do  those  external  articulated  forms  of  shell, 
or  horn,  or  carapace,  which  at  once  define  and 
include  the  living  tissue  of  the  insecta,  of  many 
of  the  scaly  reptiles,  and  of  the  cartilaginous 
fish  of  the  ancient  ocean. 

Still,  even  in  these  cases,  the  skeleton,  how- 
ever well  preserved,  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  the  living  animal.  No  more  striking  instance 
of  this  can  be  cited  than  the  case  of  the 
hippocampus, — the  little  so-called  sea-horse, 
that  haunts  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. When  seen  in  a museum,  it  might 
be  thought  that  it  could  make  very  little 
difference  to  the  observer  whether  the  animal 
were  alive  or  dead.  Its  structure  is  composed 
of  a series  of  bony  links,  locked  one  into  another, 
like  the  joints  of  a delicately-forged  coat  of 
mail.  What  little  there  is  of  flesh  or  of  tissue 
bears  so  small  a proportion  to  this  skeleton,  that 
if  in  any  case  it  might  be  thought  immaterial, 
as  far  as  aspect  was  concerned,  whether  a 
creature  were  alive  or  dead,  this  little  animal 
might  be  cited  as  the  best  exemplar. 

And  yet,  any  one  who  has  watched  the  little 
creature  (which  more  closely  resembles  the  usual 
figure  of  the  knight  on  a chess  - board  than 
anything  else)  alive  will  soon  beoome  aware 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  form  the  slightest 
idea  of  its  quaint  and  graceful  life  from  its 
solid  exuvice.  Erect  in  the  sea,  its  tiny  ser- 
pentine tail  twined  round  a stem  of  seaweed 
or  branch  of  coral,  or  some  small  object  at  rest, 
the  sea-horse  looks  around  him  for  his  prey. 
And  along  the  back  of  the  otherwise  motionless 
animal  plays  the  most  wonderful  spiral  motion, 
a movement  detected  only  by  the  light  which 
radiates  from  a thin,  transparent,  prismatic  fin, 
by  which  the  sea-horse,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  breathes,  as  well  as  regulates  its  move- 
ments in  the  water. 

In  a manner  which  may  be  to  some  extent 
illustrated  by  the  above  example,  the  life  of  a 
building  has  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  would 
understand  what  was  the  true  idea  wrought  out 
by  the  architect.  We  are  profoundly  impressed 
with  this  feeling  in  trending  the  cradle  of  archi- 
tecture on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
no  place,  perhaps,  so  much  as  in  Pompeii,  do  we 
seem  fully  to  realise  how  far  the  presence,  the 
temper,  and  the  active  busy  life  of  the  inhabitants 
must  have  deepened  the  impression  produced  by 
their  abodes.  The  cunei  and  steps  of  the  amphi- 
theatres, which,  at  Pompeii,  at  Capua,  at 
Pozzuoli,  and  other  ancient  sites,  yet  retain  so 
much  of  their  form  uninjured,  are  remarkable 
instances  of  this.  Such  a structure  would  seem 
imperfect  and  unmeaning  to  those  who  could 
not,  in  imagination,  fill  the  ciroling  seat  with 
an  eager  crowd,  intent  on  the  combat  taking 
place  below.  So  it  is  with  aqueducts,  baths, 
temples, — with  all  the  glorious  ruins  of  the 


Classic  past,  in  which  the  Boil  of  Italy  is 
so  rich.  It  is  only  when  realising  what  these 
were  when  they  conveyed  the  cool  rivulets 
of  the  surrounding  hills  to  a thirsty  popula- 
tion, when  their  tepidaria  and  their  frigidaria 
were  crowded  by  the  people  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  make  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  a methodical 
occupation,  or  when  the  conscript  fathers,  the 
armed  maturity  of  the  force  of  the  city,  the 
noble  matrons,  and  the  shy  and  graceful  virgins 
trooped  to  the  several  shrines  of  worship  ; that 
we  can  form  any  true  conception  of  the  out- 
come of  Classic  architecture. 

Nor  do  we  intend  to  overstep  the  line  of 
boundary  that  marks  ©ff  another  region  than 
that  of  art,  when  we  say  that  there  is  a large 
number  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  this  country, 
in  various  states  of  neglect,  of  observance,  or  of 
travestie,  to  which  remarks  somewhat  of  the 
same  nature  may  apply.  It  is  as  necessary,  in 
order  to  allow  the  noble  relics  of  Fountains 
Abbey,  or  of  Melrose,  to  produce  their  full  effect 
on  the  mind,  to  be  able  to  realise  what  those 
magnificent  buildings  were,  when  in  full  occu- 
pation by  the  services  and  the  worshippers  for 
whom  they  were  designed,  as  it  is  to  repeople 
the  deserted  peristyles  of  Pmstum. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  enter  into  the  idea  of 
either  the  Classic  or  the  Gothic  architect,  unless 
we  possess  at  least  some  elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  rite,  or  with  the 
habit  of  religious  thought,  of  the  worshippers 
for  whom  each  religious  building  was  originally 
designed.  It  may  seem  almost  a truism  to  say 
that  the  building  should  be  the  outer  symbol, — 
the  shell  as  it  were, — of  the  rite.  And  yet  how 
often  do  we  find  that  primary  law  of  design  to 
be  nowadays  negleoted.  A Jewish  synagogue, 
a Turkish  mosque,  a Yaudois  temple  (as  this 
simple  people  love  to  term  their  present  churches, 
such  as  the  very  noble  one  they  have  reared  in 
Turin),  or  a Catholic  church,  are  buildings 
designed  for  objects  which  differ  in  detail, 
however  much  they  may  be  one  in  principle. 
The  central  act  of  the  rite,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  the  point  on  which  the  architect  should 
seize  as  the  dominant  idea  of  his  design.  He 
should  so  build,  if  he  be  fit  for  the  task,  that  if 
a convulsion  like  that  which  overthrew  the 
Campanian  cities  befel  his  work, — if  no  historic 
record  were  left  to  say  for  whom  or  by  whom 
the  sacred  building  was  erected, — it  should  be 
able  to  tell  its  own  tale,  if  it  were  recovered 
after  2,000  years  of  burial.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt,  of 
Greece,  and  of  Italy.  Cannot  each  of  our 
readers  call  to  mind  Borne  modern  example  of 
English  architecture,  perhaps  one  on  which 
much  money  has  been  spent,  which  would 
either  utterly  perplex  or  wholly  mislead  the 
archaeologist  of  2079  A.D.  ? Whenever  such  a 
doubt  is  possible,  the  architect,  ^whatever  be 
the  lighting  of  his  building,  has  forgotten  the 
lamp  of  truth. 

Thus  to  illustrate  a point  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance,  let  us  see 
for  a moment  what  ought  to  be  the  central  idea 
of  each  of  the  four  buildings  to  which  we  have 
referred.  In  the  synagogue,  the  reading  of  the 
law  forms  the  most  Bolernn  feature  of  the  service. 
The  ark  in  which  the  sacred  roll  is  kept,  and 
the  platform  or  stage  on  which  themeturgemen, 
or  readers,  stand,  are,  therefore,  the  chief 
features  of  the  building  ; nor  can  the  arrange- 
ment, if  suitable  for  the  purpose,  be  readily 
confounded  with  that  proper  for  any  other 
rite.  Again,  in  the  mosque,  the  chief  feature  is 
the  mihrab,  or  prayer-niche ; indicating  the 
direction  in  which  lies  the  holy  city  of  Mecca, 
towards  which  every  Moslem  is  taught  to  turn 
when  he  prays.  The  Yaudois  looks  up  to  his 
pastor  as  his  guide  and  teacher.  From  his  lips 
he  listens  to  the  reading  and  the  explanation  of 
the  sacred  volume.  Thus  the  pulpit  forms  the 
chief  feature  of  the  interior  of  the  Yaudois 
church  ; even  as  in  the  times  reddened  by  the 
bloodshed  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  King  of 
Navarre  left  his  bride  after  the  civil  rite  of 
marriage  had  been  completed,  the  queen  going  to 
mass,  the  husband  to  le  priche.  Again,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  rite,  the  altar  where  the  mass 
is  offered  is  the  chief  feature  both  of  the  rite 
and  of  the  building;  while  in  the  Greek  church 
the  choir  itself  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
solid  wall  with  substantial  doors,  through  which 
the  priests  only  issue  forth  in  procession  at 
certain  parts  of  the  service. 

We  are  not  about  to  carry  the  comparison  any 
further,  or  to  refer,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  warfare  now  going  on  between  those  who 
use  the  word  “ Catholic  ” and  those  who  use  the 
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term  “Anglican”  for  a watchword.  It  will,  at 
least,  be  evident  that  the  connexion  which  we 
have’  pointed  ont  as  existing,  in  any  true  and 
well-conceived  design,  between  ritual  and  build- 
ing, is  not  likely  to  be  impaired  or  undervalued 
by  any  earnest  persons  among  us,  whatever  be 
the  shade  of  their  own  opinions.  But  we  may 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  this  principle  of  struc- 
tural fitness  as  explaining  the  inadequate  effect 
which  the  Madeleine  at  Paris,— not  to  say  our 
own  St.  Paul's,— has  been  so  often  spoken  of  as 
producing.  All  that  wealth  could  do ; all  that 
genius,  working  on  certain  lines,  could  do  ; has, 
perhaps,  been  done  in  those  noble  churches.  If 
you  enter  in  order  to  see  a mausoleum,  or  a 
public  monument,  the  effect  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  is  not  the  case, — at  all  events,  with 
many  persons  not  incompetent  to  form  an 
opinion, — when  you  are  told  that  you  are  being 
taken  into  a church.  It  is  not  that  it  i3  im- 
possible, or  even  inconvenient,  to  carry  on  a 
Christian  ritual  in  either  of  these  buildings. 
But  that  ritual  is  not  the  raison  d’etre  of  either 
of  them.  It  is  but  one  out  of  several  conceiv- 
able purposes  for  which  the  structure  might 
have  been  reared.  That  structure  is  one  of  which 
the  original  design  has  been  borrowed  from  an 
older  faith  ; and  some  sense  of  this  fact  is  ever 
lurking  in  minds  of  a certain  order. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  now  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  essential  differences  that  underlay  the 
primary  conceptions  of  the  Classic  temple  and 
of  the  Christian  church,  we  should  say  that  they 
were  twofold  ; holding,  the  one  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  religion ; the  other,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  climate.  If  we  do  not  put  the  second 
of  these  in  the  first  line,  it  is  because  we  might 
thus  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  objection,  that  the 
climate  of  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  in  Jeru- 
salem, Antioch,  and  Rome,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  cradle  of  the  hero  worship  of  Greece. 
No  doubt  that  is  true.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  300  years  of 
scorn,  interspersed  with  persecution,  which 
looked  down  on  the  early  growth  of  the  Christian 
Church,  had  accustomed  its  members  to  meet  in 
caverns  and  catacombs,  in  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth,  before  they  were  allowed  the  use 
of  the  basilica.  Thus,  as  Roman  Christianity 
grew,  it  grew  in  the  presence  of  a great  archi- 
tectural past.  It  had  only  to  displace  the  Pagan 
worship,  and  to  re-consecrate,  or  repair,  the 
Pagan  temples. 

But  in  the  wood-building  regions  North  of  the 
Alps  the  case  was  different.  There  society 
sprang  anew  from  the  soil;  and  the  churches  of 
the  new  people  and  new  faith  had  to  be  designed 
and  built.  It  was  thus  that  the  Pointed 
Christian  architecture  grew  up,  and  as  it  in- 
creased in  richness  and  in  elaboration,  it 
entwined  every  decoration  around  a dogma, 
and  made  the  ornamentation  of  the  church 
almost  as  ideal  as,  and  often  ideal  with  a deeper 
meaning  than,  the  utterance  of  the  pulpit  itself. 

The  great  idea  that  was  introduced  with 
Christianity, — or  of  which  at  least  we  do  not 
find  much  trace  in  the  olden  faith,  so  far  as 
architecture  bears  record, — is  that  of  associated 
worship.  And,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this 
association  soon  assumed  a special  form,  one 
calculated  profoundly  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion, and  to  render  its  expression  and  reflection, 
from  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  as  well  as  from 
the  graceful  structure  of  the  architect,  at  once 
imposing  and  unmistakable. 

Structurally  expressed,  this  idea  of  associa- 
tion is  less  apparent  in  the  Classical  fanes.  In 
part,  the  difference  may  be  climatic.  Life,  in 
Greece  and  in  Italy,  for  a good  half,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  of  the  year,  is  but  lived  sub  dio, — 
under  heaven.  The  idea  of  the  chamber, — a 
room  in  which  not  only  to  sleep,  but  in  great 
measure  to  live, — is  absent  in  Italian  architec- 
ture. Noble  halls  and  saloons  abound.  But, 
even  in  the  most  costly  palaces,  the  nooks  in 
which  people  are  put  away  to  sleep  are  usually 
such  as  no  English  servant  would  by  any  means 
condescend  to  adopt.  To  people  thus  living  an 
out-of-door  life,  the  peristyle  of  the  temple  was 
Bhelter  enough  for  the  worshippers.  Their  chief 
place  of  meeting  was  in  the  pro-fane,  before 
and  without  the  temple,  except  in  cases  of  public 
processions, — even  as  in  the  present  day  in 
Italy,  the  association  at  a festival  is  not  "that 
of  worship.  Prayers  or  offerings  are  made 
apart  and  alone,  — a matter  between  the 
worshipper  aud  the  priest.  The  public  associa- 
tion is  that  of  festival,  not  that  of  simultaneous 
worship. 

Thus  in  those  cases  where,  as  at  Delphi  or  at 
Elis,  the  religious  element  may  be  thought  most 


powerfully  to  have  affected  the  people,  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  rites  was  to  make  reli- 
gious observances  individual  rather  than  com- 
mon. When  the  utmost  efforts  of  wealth, 
power,  and  genius  had  combined  to  make  the 
most  imposing  symbol  or  representation  of  a 
divinity,  as  in  the  chryselephantine  statues  of  the 
time  of  Phidias,  the  number  of  those  who  could 
have  gazed  upon  those  wonderful  creations  of 
the  sculptor  ai.  any  one  time  must  have  been 
extremely  small.  The  god  filled  his  temple. 
The  seuse  of  awe  that  attended  on  the  cella  of 
the  most  famous  interior, — especially  that  of 
the  most  Holy  Place  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  interior 
of  which  no  eye  looked  for  century  after  century, 
except  once  in  the  year,  and  then  was  fixed  only 
on  the  floor, — was  encouraged,  rather  than  the 
reverse,  by  the  erection  of  those  stupendous 
statues  in  the  Greek  temple.  The  intercourse 
of  the  worshipper  with  the  object  of  worship 
was  brief,  awe-struck,  alone,  or  aided  only  by 
the  priest ; the  joy  and  jubilatiou  of  the  festival 
was  that  of  the  out-of-door  festivity  of  the 
people,  each  having  performed  his  own  religious 
rites  apart. 

In  Gothic  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inclemencies  of  climate  that  bade  the  architect 
rear  wide  and  lofty  roofs  to  shelter  from  rain 
or  snow  the  hundreds  that  assembled  on  the 
feast-day  of  a saint,  or  on  some  great  high  day 
of  the  church,  combined  with  that  sense  of 
brotherhood  which  had  been  fostered  by  perse- 
cution to  make  the  worship  social  and  simul- 
taneous. Instead  of  each  man  bringing  his  own 
victim,  all  together  looked  on  while  the  priest 
offered  the  common  sacrifice,  pro  vivis  et 
mortwis,  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead.  What 
effect  the  words  of  the  early  canon  of  the  Mass 
have  had  on  Christian  architecture  has  probably 
never  been  fully  realised.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  profound.  Acting  directly 
on  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  acting  on  it  a 
second  time  as  reflected  from  the  minds  of  the 
people, — and  light  loses  by  each  reflection, — 
the  mass  of  the  community  of  the  great  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  unity  of  which  death  itself  was 
but  an  unimportant  incident,  beamed  forth  from 
every  boss,  and  capital,  and  niche,  and  shrine, 
and  tabernacle. 

We  have  a remarkable  instance  of  the  effect 
of  the  religious  imagination  in  the  Choir  of  St. 
Paul’s.  We  have  never  heard  that  the  great 
wood  sculptor,  Grinling  Gibbons,  was  a man 
particularly  devoted  to  what  may  have  been 
thought,  in  his  time,  the  relics  of  an  old  super- 
stition. But  the  power  of  art  is  not  limited  by 
Queens  or  by  Parliaments.  Gibbons  had  to  adorn 
Wren’s  choir.  He  did  not  stop  to  ask  what 
survived  of  Rome,  or  what  of  the  new  order  of 
the  reformed  faith.  He  wrought  under  the 
fervid  inspiration  of  the  sculptor.  He  produced 
not  half-Christian  amorini,  ornamenting  stall 
and  canopy ; but  boy-angels  and  infant  cherubs 
singing  continually  out  of  invisible  music-books. 
For  if  these  lovely  heads  be  carefully  regarded, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  grouped  in  twos  and 
threes,  each  group  being  bound  together  by  the 
direction  of  the  eyes  to  a common  point, — the 
point  where  is  writ  in  air  the  heavenly  music. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  association  of 
saints  and  angels  with  the  living  worshipper  in 
the  same  act  of  common  worship  has  given 
grandeur  to  some  of  our  noblest  churches 
depends  on  the  small  size  of  the  figures.  Sculp- 
tors have  felt,  rather  than  said,  that,  of  all  sizes 
in  which  they  can  work,  life-size  is  usually  the 
least  successful.  The  comparison  between  the 
life  and  the  statue  is  too  close.  A five-eighths 
size,  or  a nine-eighths  size,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  play  to  the  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  to  the 
sense  of  grandeur.  When  the  latter  proportion 
has  been  attempted  in  sacred  buildings,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  colossal  reredos  at  Christ  Church, — a 
tree  of  Jesse,  with  figures  of  size-and-a-quarter 
or  thereabouts, — the  effect  is  to  dwarf  the  build- 
ing, unless  space  and  proportion  be  ample.  But 
when  the  other  method  is  taken, — when  taber- 
nacles and  niches  are  full  of  the  praying,  or  sing- 
ing, or  benedictory  forms  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
virgins  and  cherubs,  queens  and  kings,  and  holy 
bishops,  and  martyr  knights,  of  a size  with 
which  we  are  familiar  as  that  of  the  younger 
and  most  charming  members  of  the  human 
family, — then  the  imagination  receives  a stimulus 
to  which  it  at  once  responds,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  height  of  lofty  nave,  or  slender 
columns,  is  reared  into  a more  shadowy 
grandeur  by  contrast  with  the  visible  height  of 
the  statues  which  adorn  the  fane. 

Greek  religious  architecture  thus  produced 
the  sense  of  grandeur  by  the  isolation  and 
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dwarfing  of  the  suppliant,  in  presence  of  either 
the  Temple,  or,  when  present,  the  statue,  i 
Christian  art  seeks  sublimity  in  the  association 
of  the  visible  with  the  invisible ; in  the  silent 
lesson  that  however  numerous,  noble,  or  divine 
are  the  worshippers,  the  temple  is  more  lofty  , 
than  their  vision  can  define ; in  the  sense  of  i 
communion  with  those  who  have  gone  before,  of  I 
despising  the  trials  of  life,  and  of  victory  over  i 
the  sharpness  of  death.  Such, — to  us  at  least, — 
is  the  utterance  of  Christian  architecture. 


ON  SOME  MODERN  EASEMENTS. 

There  is  probably  hardly  any  branch  of  the 
law  more  important  than  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  easements,  and  there  are  few  things 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  are  more  important  to 
the  dominant,  and  on  the  other  more  burden-  • 
some  to  the  servient  tenement,  than  this  same 
class  of  rights.  Certain  easements,  such  as  - 
rights  of  way,  for  example,  are  well  known  to 
most  persons,  but  there  are  other  easements  - 
less  common  which  are  hardly  so  well  under- 
stood, although  they  may  be  of  great  value. 
One  of  these  classes  may  be  called  that  which  t 
consists  of  the  right  to  keep  certain  chattels  £ 
or  things  in  the  land  or  buildings  of  a neigh-  ■ 
bour.  It  is  indeed  a right  which  differs  a good  ] 
deal  from  such  elementary  easements  as  those  c 
of  rights  of  way,  or  for  water  to  flow  on  to  land, 
which  arise  out  of  the  very  nature  of  land  ; but  t 
it  is  one  which  in  the  present  day  is  equally  j 
valuable.  Moreover,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  i 
at  first  it  was  regarded  by  the  judges  so  much  b 
as  an  easement  as  the  possession  of  a certain  c 
piece  of  property  in  the  land  or  building  of  I 
another  man.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  these  e 
rights  must  now  be  considered  as  easements,  >. 
and  we  propose  here  to  notice  a few  of  them  u 
which  naturally  arise  out  of  a recent  and  curi- 
ous case.  The  decision  to  which  we  allude  is  ; 
that  of  Moody  v.  Steggles,  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  D.,  639,  in  c 
which  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  in  fee  simple,  > 
and  occupier  of  the  Grosvenor  Inn,  Newmarket,  t 
The  defendant  was  the  owner  and  occupier  of  >1 
a house  in  the  High-street,  to  which  for  many  j 
years  the  signboard  of  the  Grosvenor  Inn  had  c 
been  affixed  by  iron  fastenings  going  through  the  c 
wall  of  the  defendant’s  house.  The  inn  itself  11 
was  behind  the  defendant’s  house,  up  a narrow  * 
thoroughfare,  and  stood  back,  so  that  it  could  c 
not  be  seen  from  the  High-street.  The  cause  ( 
of  the  action  it  is  easy  at  once  to  state,  for  it  il 
was  that  the  defendant  removed  the  signboard,  1 
whereupon  the  plaintiff  at  onoe  commenced  a ; 
suit  to  have  the  signboard  re-hung  in  its  accus-  i 
tomed  place,  on  the  legal  ground  that  it  was  an  r 
easement  over  the  defendant’s  house  in  respect  -I 
of  the  plaintiff’s  inn.  This,  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent,  is  an  easement  of  a curious  kind,  1 
differing  very  widely  from  those'.which  arise  out  r 
of  the  permanent  condition  or  fashion  of  a 
building,  because  as  soon  as  the  house  used  as  i: 
an  inn  should  lose  this  character,  the  easement 
would  also  at  once  fall  to  the  ground.  That  it  i 
is  an  uncommon  one  may  also  be  gathered  from  t 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  case  in  which  these  * 
actual  circumstances  have  come  before  a,  court  r 
of  law  ; though  in  the  other  cases  to  which  we  r 
shall  allude  rights  somewhat  similar  have  been  [ 
upheld  by  judicial  decisions.  Therefore,  it  will  i 
be  obvious  that  two  principles  at  least  may  be  ) 
gathered  from  this  decision, — one,  that  an  ease-  e 
ment  may  arise  out  of  a temporary  occupation 
of  a house  for  a particular  purpose ; and  next,  :i 
that  there  need  be  no  physical  connexion  be-  •( 
tween  what  may  be  termed  the  dominant  build-  < 
ing  and  the  thing  which  causes  the  easement  to  t 
arise.  . 

A previous  case,  similar  and  yet  differing  i 
from  the  present  one,  was  decided  in  1874, 
bein°-  that  of  Hoare  v.  The  Metropolitan  Board  r 
of  Works,  9 L.  R.,  Q.  B.,  296.  Iu  this  instance,  ? 
however,  a certain  public-house  had  had  the  I 
right  of  having  a sign-post  erected  on  Black-  :l 
heath-common.  By  the  15th  section  of  the  ! 
Metropolitan  Commons  Act,  1866,  no  estate  ot  a t 
profitable  or  beneficial  nature  in,  over,  or  affect-  c 
ing  any  common,  was  to  be  taken  away  without  >i 
compensation.  The  13th  paragraph  of  the  .1 
scheme  for  managing  Blackheath  - common 
secured  to  all  persons  such  estate,  interest,  or  > 
right  as  they  had  before  the  confirmation  of  the  ;1 
scheme.  The  Bign-board  in  question  happened  h 
to  be  blown  down,  and  the  point  arose  whether  i 
the  owner  of  the  public-house  had  the  right  to 
re-erect  it.  The  Court,  after  an  elaborate  argu-  / 
ment,  decided  that  such  right  did  exist,  be-  I 
cause,  said  Mr.  Justice  (now  Lord)  Blackburn,  i 
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1 “ it  ia  a righb  which  the  lord  of  the  soil  could 
] grant.” 

But  here,  again,  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
j was  a right  against  land,  and  not  against  a 
i building,  though  it  is  equally  deserving  of  notice 
I that  in  this  case  of  Blackheath-common  it  was 
rather  a right  to  have  a pieco  of  property  in  the 
land  of  another  than  a beneficial  right  Buch  as 
I that  of  a way  across  a man’s  fields. 

But  the  case  upon  which  both  the  two  last 
| cases  were  to  a large  extent  based  was  that  of 
j Lancaster  v.  Eve,  5 C.  B.,  N.  S.,  217,  decided  in 
1859.  Here  a pile  had  been  driven  into  the 
! Thames  opposite  the  wharf  of  the  plaintiffs,  and 
the  defendant’s  barge  had  run  against  and 
! injured  it,  whereupon  an  action  was  brought; 

and  in  the  judgment,  which  was  in  favour  of 
1 the  owners  of  the  pile,  these  words  occur:- — 
{ “ There  was,  therefore,  ample  ground  for  infer- 
i ring  that  there  was  an  easement  to  place  this 
I pile  in  the  river  for  the  use  of  and  convenience 
j of  access  to  the  plaintiff’s  wharf.” 

But  the  real  gist  of  the  decisions  seems  to  be 
I that  the  property  in  the  pile  being  in  the 
plaintiffs  by  virtue  of  the  leave  and  consent  of 
I the  Crown  or  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames, 
a right  of  action  against  any  one  who  injured 
| this  property  necessarily  existed.  Further,  in 
I the  judgment,  it  is  remarked  that  it  was  placed 
in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  that  is,  for  a temporary  purpose 
which  would  cease  to  be  of  any  value  if  the  land 
; opposite  to  it  ceased  to  be  occupied  by  a whar- 
l finger.  In  Mr.  Goddard’s  well-known  work  an 
i easement  is  defined  to  be  “a  privilege  without 
l,  profit  which  the  owner  of  one  tenement  has  the 
i right  to  enjoy  in  respect  of  that  tenement  in  or 
» over  the  tenement  of  another  person,  by  reason 
whereof  the  latter  is  obliged  to  suffer  or  refrain 
from  doing  something  in  his  own  tenement  for 
i the  advantage  of  the  former.”  Subsequently, 
i|  this  Bame  writer  points  out  that  incidents  of  a 
u novel  kind  oannot  be  devised  and  attached  to 
i property  at  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  any  owner, 
i and  he  relies  upon  some  high  authorities  for 
, this  statement.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such 
rights  over  property,  as  we  have  been  drawing 
I attention  to,  are  of  a novel  character,  aud  we 
ji  cannot  help  thinking  that,  though  they  fall 
within  Mr.  Goddard’s  definition,  yet  that  they 
i are  not  in  truth,  as  he  seemB  also  to  think,  real 

i legal  easements.  The  word  has  crept  into  the 
q decisions  in  a loose  sort  of  fashion,  but  in  a way 

which  may  largely  and  very  injuriously  affect 
1 property  of  all  sorts.  The  instance  of  the  sign- 

ii  board  is  one  example.  For  A and  B to  agree  to 
i such  an  arrangement  as  was  illustrated  by  the 
i facts  of  the  case  may  be  well  enough,  but  that 
t the  house  should  be  burdened,  whoever  may  be 
i the  occupier,  seems  to  be  carrying  too  far  a 
, doctrine  which  originally  arose  out  of  the  neces- 
sities of  natural  formations  and  natural  wants. 
An  easement  to  walk  across  a man’s  land  to 

t)  fetch  water  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
dwellers  on  the  neighbouring  land  required 
: it  to  drink,  and  it  was  only  equitable  that  suc- 
i ceeding  owners  should  have  a similar  privilege, 
i But  when  once  we  get  rights  such  as  those  of 
j signboards,  or,  as  happened  in  another  case,  a 
I right  to  fasten  clothes-lines  and  dry  linen  on 
: adjoining  land,  it  becomes  questionable  whether 
i the  decisions  are  correct  in  law  or  beneficial  for 
j the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
ratio  decidendi  in  the  case  of  the  pile  has,  as  it 
I seems  to  us,  been  somewhat  mistaken,  and  the 
l consequence  is  that  owners  of  land  and  houses 
may  find  themselves  burdened  by  all  sorts  of 
I curious  liabilities,  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
i weakness  or  goodnature  of  their  predecessors, 
i Tims,  the  owner  of  a house  adjoining  a theatre 
rj  might  find  that  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  had  a 
| right  to  put  his  bills  on  his  walls,  for  the 
analogy  between  publishing  programmes  and 
: hanging  a sign-board  is  a close  one.  We,  there- 
i fore,  look  forward  to  some  authentic  decision 
, by  one  of  the  higher  branches  of  our  courts  upon 
i this  question. 


Worcester  Auxiliary  Health  Society. — 

i Under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  Dr.  Strange, 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city  of 
I Worcester,  on  the  10th  inst.  delivered  a free 
: public  lecture, — one  of  a series  to  be  delivered 
in  the  various  school-rooms  in  the  city, — entitled 
1 “ Our  Homes  : how  to  make  them  Healthy  and 
i Happy.”  He  alluded  to  the  excessive  infantile 
mortality  disclosed  by  the  Registrar  General’s 
returns,  and  showed  that  in  order  to  be  healthy 
people  must  have  plenty  of  pure  air  in  their 
■ dwellings. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  PARKE S MUSEUM  OF 
HYGIENE. 

BY  S.  S.  C.,  CANTAB. 

On  the  lamented  death,  in  1876,  of  Dr.  Parkes 
(the  author  of  what  has  been  justly  termed  by 
Dr.  Farr,  of  the  Registrar  General’s  Depart- 
ment, “ the  best  work  on  hygiene  in  any  lan- 
guage”), it  was  determined  by  his  numerous 
professional  and  personal  friends  to  found  a 
memorial  Museum  of  Hygiene,  which,  whilst 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  one  whose  life  had 
been,  from  first  to  last,  unselfishly  devoted  to 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures,  should,  at 
the  same  time,  be  of  such  a character  as  to  aid 
scientific  investigation  and  practical  Btudy  in 
the  subjects  to  which  Dr.  Parkes’s  work  had  been 
especially  devoted. 

This  Museum  was  formally  opened  in  June 
last,  as  the  readers  of  the  Builder  know,  by 
Mr.  Cross,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  supported  by  Cardinal  Manning,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Viscount  Cranbrook, 
Sir  Wm.  Jenner,  and  many  other  eminent  and 
distinguished  personages.  It  has,  thanks  to  the 
Council  of  University  College,  a temporary 
resting-place  in  that  College  (close  to  the  Gower- 
street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway), 
where  it  is  open,  free  to  the  public,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the 
necessary  additional  funds  will  be  forthcoming 
to  provide  a worthy  and  suitable  permanent 
home  for  the  valuable  and  growing  collection  of 
objects  which  it  contains. 

Being  under  the  impression  that  the  nature 
of  the  collection  of  artioles  in  this  Museum 
only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated, 
and  in  order  to  assist  in  extending  its  sphere  of 
usefulness,  the  writer  ventures  to  record  some 
notes  of  a recent  visit  thereto,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  yet  have  been  made 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  who  may  then, 
perhaps,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  spending  an 
hour  or  so  in  the  Museum,  and  avail  themselves 
of  that  important  practical  knowledge  which  it  is 
well  fitted  to  convey  to  the  intelligent  visitor. 

The  artioles  exhibited  are  arranged  in  six 
groups,  under  the  headings  of  : — 

1.  Engineering  and  Local  Hygiene, 

2.  Architecture, 

3.  Furnishing, 

4.  Clothing, 

5.  Food,  and 

6.  Preservation  and  Relief; 

and,  in  addition,  there  are  a library  and  reading- 
room,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  museum. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to  briefly  refer 
to  the  collection  under  the  different  headings, 
as  above. 

Class  I.  Engineering  and  Local  Hygiene. — 
Under  this  heading  are  complete  sets  of  contract 
drawings  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  and 
main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  all  drawings 
and  plans  being  placed  in  portfolios,  on  easels, 
ranged  round  the  room.  Here  are,  also,  bird’s- 
eye  and  photographic  views  of  different  health 
resorts  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  Amongst 
other  noticeable  articles  under  this  head  are  one 
of  Norton’s  patent  “ Abyssinian  ” well-driving 
apparatus,  and  a patent  water-meter. 

Class  II.  Architecture. — Under  this  head  we 
have  a collection  of  drawings  and  plans  of 
model  buildings  of  all  kinds.  Those  of  the 
Peabody  dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  other  model 
dwellings,  of  a cottage  character,  are  well 
worthy  of  study,  as  also  are  those  of  renovated 
and  adapted  town-houses.  One  of  the  most 
popularly-interesting  artioles  in  this  department 
is  a thoroughly  well-made  brick,  arranged  and 
prepared  to  show  the  porosity  of  the  material. 
This  brick  has  tubes  attached  to  it,  and  connected 
with  it,  at  each  end,  being  everywhere  else 
specially  coated  over  with  an  impermeable 
material.  By  placing  one  of  the  tubes  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  other  in  a tumbler  of  water,  it 
will  be  seen  that  air  can  be  blown  through  the 
brick  in  its  greatest  diameter.  A knowledge  of 
the  porosity  and  permeability,  as  regards  air 
and  water,  of  brick,  stone,  and  other  materials 
used  in  building,  is  of  fundamental  importance 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view;  and  this  prac- 
tical illustration  serves  to  impress  the  fact 
on  the  memory  in  such  a way  that  it  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Then,  under  this  head,  we  have 
specimens  of  water  - closets,  earth  and  ash 
closets,  baths,  slop  - sinks,  ventilating  syphon 
and  other  intercepting  traps  for  drains,  yard- 
gullies,  water- cisterns,  &c.,  of  the  most  approved 
designs  from  a sanitary  point  of  view ; and,  by 


way  of  contrast,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
presented  to  our  notice,  specimens  of  defective 
and  faulty  sanitary  apparatus  and  sanitary  work, 
from  a study  of  which  more  useful  practical  know- 
ledge can  perhaps  be  gained  and  remembered 
than  in  the  case  of  the  more  perfect  appliances. 
Then,  here  are  ventilators  and  cowls  of  every 
known  kind, — toonmnerousto  specially  refer  to  in 
detail.  The  practical  uselessness  of  the  much- 
vaunted  rotary  cowls,  for  extraction  purposes, 
has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  careful  ex- 
periments conducted  at  the  Kew  Observatory; 
and  it  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  direct  most 
attention  to  the  several  forms  of  fixed  cowls  that 
are  here  shown,  and  which,  whilst  affording  good 
extraction  power  (obtained  from  the  natural 
aspirating  power  of  cross  breezes  of  wind)  com- 
pletely prevent  down-draughts,  and  cannot  get 
out  of  order,  as  the  movable  cowls  (in  common 
with  all  other  movable  machinery)  are  always 
liable  to  do.  There  are  some  good  specimens 
here,  also,  of  ventilating  gas-pendants,  which 
not  only  remove  their  own  products  of  com- 
bustion, but  much  of  the  foul  air  of  the  rooms 
in  which  they  are  placed,  in  addition.  The 
collection  of  ventilating  and  economical  fire- 
grates and  stoves,  under  this  head,  is  well 
worthy  of  special  attention,  as  the  adoption 
of  some  of  them,  in  place  of  other  old- 
fashioned  and  wasteful  articles  of  that  sort, 
would  soon  repay,  with  interest,  the  necessary 
primary  outlay.  Several  of  these  grates  are 
arranged  so  as  to  economise  the  fuel  and  utilise 
much  of  the  heat  that  ordinarily  goes  up  the 
chimney,  by  causing  it  to  warm  fresh  air  which 
is  delivered  into  the  room  by  a tube  communi- 
cating with  an  air-chamber  at  the  back  of  the 
fire,  to  which  the  external  air  has  access.  It 
would  be  invidious,  and  not  to  the  purpose  of 
the  writer,  to  mention  names  of  particular 
makers,  and  draw  special  attention  to  any  grate 
or  stove ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  are  speci- 
mens of  grates  and  stoves,  on  the  same  and 
other  economical  and  sanitary  principles,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  (from  the  poor  “ country 
parson’s  grate”  and  upwards),  and  suitable  for 
every  particular  purpose,  the  manifest  special 
advantages  of  each  of  which  are  at  once 
apparent  on  inspection. 

Class  III.  Furnishing. — Here  are  a variety 
of  things  that  should  be  of  interest  to  those 
setting  up  in  housekeeping ; but  special  atten- 
tion should  be  devoted  to  the  wall-papers  and 
specimens  of  dado-decoration  of  many  colours, 
including  flocks,  but  being  exclusively  nou- 
arsenical.*  It  might  also  be  advisable  to  take  a 
look  at  the  child’s  patent  cot,  with  sides  to 
open,  movable  tray  for  toys,  &c.,  bottom  made 
with  elastic  wooden  laths,  which  can  be  instantly 
removed  for  cleaning,  and  replaced.  Here  also 
are  all  sorts  of  lamps,  duplex  and  triplex,  and 
Argand  burners,  night-light  burners,  and  one 
and  two  - flamed  petroleum  cooking  - stoves. 
Strange  to  say,  there  are  no  specimens  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  kinds  of  the  many  gas- 
Btoves  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  now  so 
advantageously  and  extensively  used  ; but  doubt- 
less this  omission  will  be  rectified  in  due  time, 
and  when  there  is  more  room.  The  great  saving 
in  labour  and  cleanliness  obtained  by  the  use  of 
gas-stoves  and  fires,  and  their  manifest  advan- 
tages as  to  immediate  turning  on  and  off  as  and 
when  required,  as  well  as  the  saving  of  the  other 
valuable  products  of  the  coal  thereby  effected, 


* The  arsenites  being  used  principally,  in  colouring,  for 
the  bright  green  and  the  gloss  that  they  afford,  it  would 
indeed  be  sad  if  science  could  not  provide  for  us  nil  that 
we  desire,  in  these  respects,  without  obliging  us  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  a poisonous  ingredient.  Besides  wall- 
papers, there  are  other  sources  of  danger  from  the 
use  of  arsenical  pigments,  as  will  be  seen  on  looking 
at  the  artificial  flowers  for  ladies’  hats  and  bonnets,  ex- 
hibited under  Class  IV.  of  the  Museum  Collection,  and 
from  the  colouring  matter  of  which  Professor  Corfleld 
obtained  a considerable  quantity  of  arsenic.  And  more 
especially  dangerous  aro  playing-cards,  with  green- 
coloured  backs,  under  such  circumstances,  as  they  are 
thumbed  a good  deal  during  the  process  of  using  them  ; and 
thus,  during  a single  evening  between  the  shuffling  of  the 
cards  and  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  fingers,  a consi- 
derable quantity  ofarsenite  of  copper  may  be  detached  and 
inhaled,  and  even  introduced  through  the  mouth  bv  those 
who  may  be  in  the  habit  of  moistening  the  thumb  with  rhe 
lips  to  facilitate  the  process  of  dealing.  In  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  for  November  8th  lost,  will  be  found  by 
those  interested  in  the  matter,  particulars  of  a case  of  dis- 
ease of  the  fingers,  in  a lady,  due  to  the  use  of  such  cards, 
as  also  of  two  children  poisoned  by  eating  sweetmeats  in 
the  shape  of  toy  sugar  watches,  in  each  of  which  the  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  on  the  entire  face  of  the  watch  was  estimated 
at  no  less  than  eighteen  grains  : and  also  particulars  of  a 
case  of  eruption  on  the  scalp,  in  a gentleman,  clearly  duo 
to  the  use  of  a hat  with  a bright  maroon  liuiug,  in  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arsenic  was  found.  In  one  of the 
daily  journals,  moreover.  Dr.  Wallace,  analyst  to  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  records  that  he  found,  on  analysis  of  u pack  of 
playing-cards,  with  green-coloured  backs,  that  altogether 
they  contained  nearly  one-fifth  of  an  ounce  of  arsenic. 
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and  now  generally  wasted,  promise  to  cause  the 
total  abolition,  in  the  future,  of  wasteful  open 
coal  fires,  and  the  general  substitution,  in  their 
place,  of  gas-stoves  and  fires ; and  doubtless 
when  electricity  shall  have  superseded  coal-gas 
for  lighting  purposes  (as  it  is  destined  to  do)  we 
shall  find  the  gas  companies  willing  enough  to 
supply  us  with  gas  at  a cheaper  rate  for  its 
greater  and  more  extended  use  for  heating  and 
cooking  purposes.  And  when  this  revolution 
shall  have  taken  place,  more  attention  will  most 
likely  be  paid,  than  is  at  present  the  case,  to 
providing  a proper  and  necessary  outlet  of 
escape  for  the  injurious  products  of  combustion 
in  the  case  of  all  such  gas  or  oil-stoves  as  are 
not  connected  with  an  open  chimney. 

Class  IV.  Clothing. — Consists  principally,  at 
present,  of  specimens  of  army  clothing  and 
accoutrements,  which  are  of  little  general 
interest ; but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  development  of  the  Museum 
collection  in  this  respect, — a fact  of  which,  no 
doubt,  the  committee  are  well  aware.  Here  are 
wanted  specimens  of  well-ventilated  hats  and 
waterproof  clothing  ; of  incombustible  clothing, 
&c. ; as  also  specimens  of  boots  and  shoes  con- 
structed on  proper  principles,  and  corsets,  &c., 
which  shall  afford  the  necessary  support  for  the 
female  figure,  without  causing  undue  constric- 
tion of  internal  organs,  or  interfering  with  that 
natural  comeliness  which  only  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered beautiful.  There  is  plenty  of  scope,  in 
this  department,  for  ingenious  persons  to  Bub- 
mit  to  the  consideration  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Museum  specimens  illustrating  improve- 
ments and  advance  in  such  matters. 

Class  V.  Food. — Here  we  have  samples  of 
food  for  invalids  of  all  kinds,  as  also  preserved 
meats  and  fruits,  &c. ; and  under  this  head  are 
ranged  specimens  of  the  most  approved  patterns 
of  filters  for  domestic  use.  Particular  atten- 
tion, however,  should  be  paid  to  the  Food  Col- 
lection presented  by  Mr.  Thos.  Twining,  of 
Twickenham  (who  has  taken  such  an  important 
part  in  the  general  organisation  of  the  Museum, 
and  as  a liberal  contributor  thereto  out  of  his 
own  private  collection),  which  will  be  found  in 
twelve  glazed  show-cases,  or  stands,  in  which 
the  specimens  are  methodically  arranged.  The 
first  two  stands  are  devoted  to  the  chemistry  of 
food,  and  illustrate  the  chief  proximate  organic 
and  inorganic  constituents  of  the  different 
foods.  The  composition  of  the  different  foods 
is  illustrated  in  a very  simple  and  palpable 
manner,  viz.,  by  placing,  in  a row,  flat  glass 
bottles  opposite  a given  amount  of  each  speci- 
men of  food  substance,  the  amount  of  albu- 
men, gluten,  starch,  fat,  water,  and  salts,  &c., 
existing  in  each,  and  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion in  which  they  are  present ; so  that,  at  a 
glance,  one  sees  the  essential  difference  as  to 
constituents,  and  the  amount  of  such  differ- 
ence, in  the  various  articles  of  diet,  and  the 
lesson  thus  learned  will  not  be  readily  for- 
gotten. Thus  no  one  who  has  examined  the 
specimens  in  these  cases  can  fail  to  observe  and 
remember  the  large  bottle  of  starch  in  the  rice 
Beries,  as  compared  with  the  small  bottle  of  that 
constituent  in  the  oats  or  barley  series  ; as  also 
the  apparent  much  larger  proportionate  amount 
of  nitrogenous  constituents,  fat  and  salts  in  the 
latter,  as  compared  with  the  very  small  propor- 
tionate amount  of  these  in  rice,  and  so  on  with 
the  other  different  food  substances  and  the  other 
constituents. 

Class  VI.  Preservation  and  Relief. — Here  is 
a complicated  series  of  all  sorts  of  articles,  from 
disinfecting-stoves  to  bronchitis-kettles,  and 
including  a portable  Turkish  bath,  patent  bed- 
steads,  invalid  couch,  artificial  teeth,  orthopcedic 
apparatus,  water  and  air  beds,  eye-preservers, 
respirators,  &c. 

Library. — Besides  containing  a copious  supply 
of  books  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  subject 
of  hygiene  (presented  principally  by  publishers 
and  authors)  for  reference  on  the  spot,  it  contains 
also  a complete  Beries  of  the  Blue-books  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  of  the  Registrar- 
General’s  department,  &c.,— not  readily  got  at 
elsewhere  exoept  in  the  British  Museum.  There 
are  also,  on  the  library -table,  most  of  the  sani- 
tary periodicals  now  published;  and  it  Bhould 
not  be  forgotten  to  mention  that  in  the  library 
there  is  a powerful  Ross’s  microscope,  with  a 
supply  of  microscopical  preparation  of  food 
substances,  &c.,  at  the  disposal  of  visitors. 
Last,  but  not  least,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  himself, 
painted  in  oil-colour  by  a student  of  the  Slade 
School  of  Fine  Art,  and  presented  by  Professor 
Legros. 


In  conclusion,  though  this  collection,  tempo- ' 
rarily  housed  in  University  College,  is  but  the 
nucleus  or  skeleton  of  a still  larger  and  more 
complete  collection,  which  will,  one  of  these 
days,  it  is  hoped,  find  a more  suitable  and  per- 
manent home  in  some  convenient  locality  in  the 
metropolis ; yet  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
it  is  the  largest,  if  not  the  only  public  per- 
manent collection  of  the  kind,  in  this  kingdom 
or  elsewhere,  and  when  completed,  should  form 
a model  to  be  copied  or  adopted,  on  a larger  or 
smaller  scale,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
every  town  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  diffusion  of 
a practical  knowledge  of  sanitary  science  for 
the  benefit  of  the  masses.  Such  an  institution 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  all  householders, 
landlords,  medical  officers  of  health,  and  medical 
men  generally,  architects  and  surveyors,  mem- 
bers of  local  boards  of  health,  and  to  those 
entering  a new  house  or  contemplating  building, 
and  is  well  worthy  the  more  extensive  support 
in  money  and  contributions,  which  it  needs  to 
complete  the  scheme  and  objects  in  view,  and 
we  may,  therefore,  in  finishing,  just  add  that 
printed  forms,  and  all  information  required  by 
intending  contributors,  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  curator  of  the  museum,  at  No.  6, 
Dudley-place,  W. 


GREEK  ART. 

BURIAL  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  at  the  College  for 
Men  and  Women,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
resumed  his  lectures  on  “ Greek  Art,”  taking 
for  his  subject,  “ Polykletos,  and  other  Sculptors, 
the  contemporaries  of  Phidias.”  The  other 
lectures  have  already  been  published  in  the 
Builder. 

Mr.  Newton  commenced  by  saying  that  the 
last  time  he  addressed  them  it  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Parthenon,  of  which  he  had  treated  in 
more  than  one  lecture.  In  regard  to  the  Par- 
thenon, he  was  dealing  with  comparative  cer- 
tainties. There  was  hardly  anything  in  all 
archaeology  more  certain  than  that  the  Parthenon 
was  executed  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Phidias,  and  that  the  date  was  about  430  B.C., 
in  the  time  of  Pericles.  In  this  present  lecture 
he  had  undertaken  to  tell  them  what  he  knew 
about  the  sculptors  contemporary  with  Phidias, 
whether  of  the  Athenian  or  of  other  schools. 
What  he  knew,  and  what  he  thought  anybody 
knew,  about  these  sculptors  was  exceedingly 
little,  and  based,  not  on  certainties,  but  upon 
probabilities  more  or  less  plausible.  At  the 
outset  he  thought  he  would  say  this ; and  he 
need  not  observe  that  he  could  not  construct 
evidence  where  none  existed,  but  he  would 
endeavour  to  Bhow  them  what  the  evidence  was, 
and  what  had  been  made  of  it  by  three  genera- 
tions of  archaeologists  in  this  particular  case 
of  the  sculptors  who  were  contemporaries  with 
Phidias.  In  order  to  make  this  clear  to  them, 
he  must  revert  to  what  he  told  them  in 
the  inaugural  lecture,  of  which  the  present 
was  the  continuation.  He  there  told  them  how 
the  museums  of  Europe  had  been  formed,  and 
how  archaeology  had  been  gradually  developed. 
He  told  them  that  in  the  fifteenth  century,  simul- 
taneously with  the  revival  of  learning  and  the 
publication  of  classical  texts,  there  took  place 
at  Rome  great  discoveries  of  ancient  statues, 
which  were  found  constantly  in  digging  the 
foundation?  of  palaces  of  princes  and  cardinals. 
These  statues,  he  then  pointed  out,  were  col- 
lected in  the  museums  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
museums  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
they  also  got  among  private  collections.  Now, 
these  statues  were  very  seldom  found  perfect, 
being  generally  headless,  armless,  or  without 
legs,  and,  where  two  or  three  of  the  same  kind 
were  found,  the  leg  missing  in  one  was  supplied 
from  a leg  which  had  survived  from  the  other, 
and  so  on.  But  they  first  had  to  go  through 
the  “ hospital,”  and  in  these  Roman  “ hospitals,” 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Instead  of  leaving  things  alone,  as  the 
Greek  and  Roman  artists  made  them,  they  were 
patched  and  botched,  repaired  and  “ beauti- 
fied,” and  the  surface  of  the  marble  polished  till 
nothing  was  left  of  the  originals,  and,  in  fact, 
they  came  out  of  the  “ hospitals  ” with  a worse 
constitution  than  when  they  went  in.  It  had 
consequently  come  to  pass  that  statues  had  been 
misunderstood  and  restored  wrongly,  and  that 
toes  and  heads  had  wandered  all  over  Europe 
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into  private  collections,  losing  their  original 
connexion  one  with  another.  The  subjects  of 
these  sculptures  were  first  identified  by  refer- 
ence to  ancient  mythology,  as  it  was  then  im- 
perfectly known  in  Rome.  There  was  Pliny’s 
vague  and  inaccurate  but  most  precious  cata- 
logue of  the  works,  and  there  were  the  citicisms 
of  Pausanias  upon  works  of  art.  Some  few  of  the 
statues,  such  as  the  Laocoon,  and  Niobe  and 
her  Children,  had  been  identified  with  works  of 
which  the  date  and  author  were  given  by  Pliny. 

The  rest  were  imperfectly  understood  and  con- 
stantly restored  with  a misconception  of  the 
original  motive.  The  best  were  retained  in  the 
Roman  galleries ; the  remainder  found  their 
way  into  foreign  galleries,  public  or  private, 
and  it  was  only  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  that  a more  scientific  archaeo- 
logy  had  given  more  correct  dates  and  inter- 
pretations to  these  sculptures  by  a diligent 
comparison  of  what  was  scattered  all  over 
Europe. 

A general  principle  to  be  deduced  from  the 
study  of  ancient  statues  in  museums  with  a 
view  to  identification  was  this : if  they  found 
replicas  or  repetitions  of  the  same  statue,  or 
slight  varieties  from  it,  there  was  a strong 
d priori  presumption  that  the  statue  was  one 
of  the  celebrated  and  favourite  statues  in  an- 
tiquity. Assuming  this,  search  had  been  made 
in  Pliny  and  other  authors,  who  gave  lists  of 
ancient  sculptures,  and  some  of  the  subjects 
named  by  them  had  been  identified  in  copies 
still  existing.  They  found  in  the  museums 
three  distinct  types  of  Amazons,  of  which  two 
were  represented  in  the  drawings  exhibited, — 
distinct  so  as  not  to  suggest  affinity  between 
them. 

It  had  been  pointed  out  by  Otto  Joahn,  a 
German  archaeologist  (whose  name  deserved  to 
be  better  known  in  this  country)  in  a disser- 
tation in  a Leipsic  periodical,  that  there  were 
in  Europe  six  examples  of  one  of  these  types, 
and  five  of  each  of  the  other  two.  This  was 
an  unusual  circumstance, — the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  type  in  so  many  different 
examples, — and  at  once  the  archaeologist  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  they  were  replicas  of 
some  celebrated  statue,  and  probably  one  which  i 
was  a favourite  at  Rome.  The  style  to  the  eye 
of  the  archaeologist  of  all  these  three  types  of 
Amazons  suggested  one  particular  period,  and 
one  only,  viz.,  that  of  Phidias.  Again,  the  style 
of  all  three  types  presented  certain  charac- 
teristics which  they  associated  with  art  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  and  further,  the  treatment  was 
more  in  accordance  with  bronze  than  with  marble. 
Having  established  this  by  the  evidence  of  the 
museums,  they  must  turn  to  the  evidence  of 
books  to  see  whether  they  could  get  any-  i 
thing  there,  and  looking  to  Pliny  they  found  i 
a curious  story  that  statues  of  Amazons  in 
bronze  were  dedicated  to  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  by  four  celebrated  artists, 
Phidias,  Polykletos,  Cresilas,  and  Phradmon. 
These  artists  were  severally  invited  to  choose 
which  of  the  works  thus  dedicated  they  ranked 
near  to  their  own.  We  further  learnt  from 
Pliny  that  one  of  them,  Cresilas,  made  a statue 
of  a wounded  Amazon,  and  of  these  three  types 
two  did  represent  wounded  Amazons.  In  regard 
to  the  story  told  by  Pliny,  the  method  adopted  . | 
would  make  artists  very  fair  judges  of  each 
other's  works.  It  was  a curious  fact  that  the  ■ 
late  Prof.  Cockerell,  in  giving  evidence  before  a 
Fine  Art  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  , j 
quoted  this  anecdote  of  Pliny,  and  recommended  I 
this  actual  mode  of  choosing,  which  was  tried  i i 
at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition.  Many  German  ij 
archaeologists  thought  it  was  an  invention  of  a 
later  age,  but  we  had  not  only  the  positive  com- 
petition, in  the  case  of  dramatic  representations  I 
at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  of  poetic  : 
contests,  but  the  distinct  testimony  of  the  prao-  • 
tice  of  competition  in  works  of  art  at  the  very  ' i 
time  with  which  he  (Mr.  Newton)  was  now  ' 
dealing,  viz.,  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  that  was  j| 
of  a statue  which  had  recently  been  found  at  :! 
Olympia.  We  learnt  from  Lucian  that  Phidias  i 
made  an  Amazon  leaning  on  a spear.  Such  li 
were  the  grounds  which  archaeologists  generally  ; 
considered  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  connect- 
ing the  originals  of  these  three  types  with  the  )l 
story  told  by  Pliny ; but  it  would  not  be  safe  3 
to  appropriate  any  one  type  to  a particular  r1 
artist.  He  regretted  that  the  British  Museum  i 
had  not  one  of  these  Amazons,  but  it  happened  1 
that  in  the  Towuley  Collection  there  was  a head  1 
which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  one.  He  could  1 
not  say,  however,  without  a great  deal  of  study,  , 
to  which  type  it  belonged.  Whenever  they  saw  f|! 
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! one  of  these  Amazons  at  any  of  the  European 
u art  galleries,  they  should  ask  themselves 
J whether  it  was  worthy  of  the  age  of  Phidias. 
ii  Let  them  carefully  examine  the  dress.  In  the 
III  illustration  exhibited,  the  action  of  the  up- 
in  raised  hand  of  the  Amazon  had,  no  doubt,  some- 
1.1  thing  to  do  with  the  severe  wound  she  had 
| received,  bnt  the  question  was  a Burgical  one. 
i ) In  regard  to  “ The  Dying  Gladiator,”  Sir  Charles 
U Bell  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  the  man 
si  leaning  forward  upon  his  arms  was  the  action 
fcj  of  a man  whose  lungs  were  being  flooded  with 
i l blood,  and  trying  to  breathe  ; so  there  might  be 
j!  some  connexion  of  the  upraised  hand  of  the 
»vj  wounded  Amazon  in  a similar  manner. 

As  regarded  the  general  type  of  these  Amazons, 
.il  he  regretted  to  say  that  the  drawings  from  the 
i i original  statues  from  which  they  were  taken 
i vj  were  very  much  clumsier  than  he  could  wish, 
il  In  placing  these  statues  as  of  the  time  of  Phidias, 
1J  there  were  examples  of  how  the  artist  tried  to 
iij  promote  the  female  form,  as  it  were,  to  a higher 
)D  degree,  and  they  would  find  that  that  was 
hi  characteristic  of  the  art  of  Phidias,  who  had 
x|  tried  to  make  his  works  as  grand,  as  heroic,  and 
U as  unsusceptible  of  the  frailties  of  the  sex  as  ho 
vi  could  consistently  with  nature.  This  was  of  very 
r,!  great  interest,  because  in  this  great  age  of 
t creative  art  of  the  time  of  Phidias  and  Poly- 
;l  kletos  this  type  of  Amazons  was  first  conceived 
■ and  brought  to  its  maturity.  In  that  maturity 
dl  it  remained  certainly  for  another  century.  The 
o|  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  point  out  two  drawings 
;l  from  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  exhibiting 
\I\  Amazons  in  violent  action  and  with  the  same 
type ; the  difference  being  that  of  costume, 
M and  the  fact  that  they  had  never  been  subjected 
o]  to  any  restoration.  In  these  figures,  he  said, 
ill  there  was  extraordinary  heroic  beauty,  and  in 
d,'  the  representation  before  them,  depicting  a deep, 
n and,  perhaps,  deadly,  wound,  there  was  no  more 
z5  expression  of  pain  in  the  face  than  was  necessary, 
cri  considering  the  wound,  and  they  were  truly 
vi  worthy  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  They  marked  a 
great  ethical  period  of  art,  when  there  was  the 
si  feeling  that  heroism  was  everything.  Then 
M art,  becoming  emotional,  lost  its  dignity.  Mr. 
H Newton  then  referred  to  another  type  of  wounded 
A Amazon  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  of  singular 
jil  beauty,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  be  far  earlier 
fl;  than  the  others.  There  was  no  reason  to  Buppose 
jj  it  was  a copy  of  any  work.  Turning  from 
t/j  Amazons  in  action  to  Amazons  in  repose,  there 
kw  was  one  representation  in  the  British  Museum, 
IK  on  a Roman  sarcophagus,  of  a row  of  Amazons 
rj  resting  after  a battle,  their  shields  by  their  side. 

I !'  He  regretted  he  could  not  refer  to  the  original 
m of  this,  because  it  had  lain  in  the  basement  of 
i I the  British  Museum  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years.  It  formed  part  of  the  famous  Townley 
m collection,  for  which  the  British  nation  paid 
ill  20,000/..  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  it 
M was  situated  in  a place  so  dai’k  that  it  could 
Ip  only  be  seen  at  this  Beason  of  the  year  by  the 
a aid  of  a lantern.  Many  other  interesting 

q sculptures  of  the  Townley  collection  wero 

I similarly  placed,  and  were  not  shown  to  the 
public.  There  they  would  remain  until  the 

II  House  of  Commons,  the  authorities  at  the  British 
I Museum,  or  whoever  was  responsible,  — he 
w wished  he  could  tell  them, — assigned  a proper 

place  for  them.  We  are  supposed  to  be  a very 
'X  practical  people,  but  it  appeared  to  him,  look- 
ing  at  things  from  his  own  point  of  view,  that 
I there  was  nothing  more  unpractical  than  to  buy 
great  collections  with  the  money  raised  from 
r public  taxes,  and  then  to  hide  them  away  in 
f,  holes  and  corners  for  an  unlimited  time,  after 
1 having  once  exhibited  them  and  published  a 

I list  of  the  works.  He  would  be  sorry  to  have 

jj  any  money  dependent  upon  these  sculptures 
I being  exhibited  this  day  three,  four,  or  even  five 
[j  years  hence,  because  it  appeared  that  the  public 
r were  perfectly  content  to  leave  their  national 
>j  collections  in  this  scandalous  state  of  neglect. 

The  only  people  who  were  not  content  were 
/:  - foreigners,  who  asked  to  see  these  sculptures, 
I and  insisted  upon  their  right,  and  for  whom  the 
Museum  lanterns  only  were  put  into  requisition. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Newton  said  that  he  had 
( only  two  more  lectures  to  deliver,  which  would 
exhaust  all  he  knew  at  present  in  regard  to  the 
Athenian  school  contemporary  with  Phidias. 

, He  would  treat  further  of  Polykletos,  who 
would  re-appear  as  a maker  of  statues  at 
Athens,  and  of  Myron  and  other  contemporaries 
of  Phidias. 

Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  keeper  of  the  coins 
and  medals  at  the  British  Museum,  in  proposing 
a vote  of  thankB,  said  that  in  regard  to  what 
Mr.  Newton  had  stated  as  to  the  placing  of 


unique  specimens  of  Greek  soulpture  in  the 
cellars  of  the  British  Museum,  the  question  was 
one  of  public  importance.  He  urged  the 
necessity  of  something  being  done  “ to  civilise 
the  Bavage  tribes  ” who  were  connected  with 
that  building,  in  order  that  the  public  might 
have  these  specimens  of  sculpture  properly 
exhibited  in  the  future. 


OUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES. 

“ Civilised  men,”  says  Meredith,  “ cannot 
live  without  cooks ;”  and  whether,  in  the  words 
of  Horace,  they  seek  “ feasts  Sicilian,”  or 
“ the  simplest  fare,”  these  universal  providers 
draw  heavily  upon  certain  commodities.  In 
Great  Britain  our  own  food  supplies  have  long 
been  insufficient ; and  though  we  have  raised 
the  acreage  of  land  under  crops  from  22,052,510 
acres  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1867  to 
24,065,391  in  1878,  the  deficiency  in  our  home 
produce  must  have  largely  increased,  as  the 
population  in  those  years  rose  from  thirty  to 
thirty  - four  millions.  Without  considering 
whether  the  average  crop  remains  the  same,  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  we  have  had  to  enlarge 
our  importations  of  the  chief  articles  of  food. 
Hence,  we  have  nearly  doubled  our  imports  of 
wheat  and  grain  from  Russia  in  fifteen  years, 
and  whilst  generally  the  larger  consumption  of 
other  European  countries  has  not  allowed  them 
to  enlarge  the  quantities  they  send  us  materially, 
the  United  States  send  us  four  times  as  much  as 
she  did,  and  British  North  America  twice  as 
much.  Where  we  imported  23,000,000  cwts.  of 
wheat,  wheat  meal,  flour,  and  grain  yearly,  wTe 
now  import  49,000,000  cwts.  In  the  fifteen 
years  we  have  trebled  our  importation  of  cocoa, 
whilst  coffee  has  not  been  materially  increased  ; 
we  have  added  50  per  cent,  to  the  quantities  of 
currants  and  raisins ; almost  doubled^those  of 
spirits  and  of  tea,  and  increased  by  one-half  the 
wine  we  bring  in.  We  used  to  import  one 
million  cwts.  of  bacon  and  hams,  but  the  rich 
stores  of  what  Chicago  calls  “ corn  incarnate” 
have  chiefly  swelled  that  amount  more  than  four- 
fold. We  have  doubled  the  imports  of  cheese, 
of  eggs,  of  oranges ; where  we  bought  abroad 
1,474  cwts.  of  preserved  meat,  we  now  buy 
439,900  cwts.;  and  wo  buy  now  ten  times  the 
amount  of  potatoes  we  did.  In  short,  from  the 
great  prairies,  the  grazing  farms  of  the  colonies, 
the  vast  cornfields  of  the  Western  States,  the 
tea  plantations  of  India  and  China,  the  vine- 
yards of  France  and  Spain,  the  fruit-gardens  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  dairies  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  the  great  wheat  plains  of  Russia,  and 
from  all  the  food,  fruit,  and  drink  producing 
districts,  we  have  been  compelled  to  draw  en- 
larged supplies  to  aid  our  own  productions  in 
feeding  our  growing  population.  And  though 
we  continue,  by  reclamation  and  enclosure,  to 
add  to  the  land  under  cultivation,  and  though 
by  emigration  we  check  the  natural  increase  of 
population,  yet  our  food  imports  must  continue 
to  grow. 

But  Britain  is  more  than  a food-eating 
country ; she  is  also  a food-storing  and  food- 
selling one,  and  hence  a part  of  the  imports  of 
food  are  not  for  her  own  consumption,  but  are 
for  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 
Allowing  for  this,  the  fact  remains  that  Great 
Britain  is  of  recent  years  not  only  drawing 
more  of  her  food  supplies  from  abroad,  but  that 
each  of  her  people,  on  the  average,  is  consuming 
more  imported  food.  Taking  the  quantities  of 
food  imported,  and  dividing  them  amongst  the 
ascertained  population  (after  deducting  the  re- 
exports), there  is  a continued,  but  irregular, 
increase  over  some  years.  To  take  a few 
instances  from  the  official  figures  : — In  1864  we 
retained  for  home  consumption  for  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  kingdom  3’77  lb.  of  bacon  and 
hams ; but  last  year  we  retained  for  each 
12  601b.;  similarly,  the  butter  retained  rose 
from  3'94  lb.  to  5-82  lb. ; the  cheese,  from  3T3  lb. 
to  637  lb. ; the  potatoes  from  281  lb.  to 
28'961b. ; the  raw  sugar,  from  33'801b.  to 
48'56  lb. ; the  corn,  from  104-26  lb.  to  188'29  lb. ; 
and  the  eggs,  from  11'34  to  2318.  Of  imported 
spirits  we  used  to  consume  0'21  gallon,  we  now 
use  0 31  gallon  ; and  of  wine  the  quantity  rose 
from  0*39  gallon  to  0'48  gallon  ; whilst  other 
articles  of  comparative  luxury  in  food  similarly 
increased.  In  a sentence,  our  wants  have  grown 
more  rapidly  than  our  own  capabilities  of 
supplying  them  have,  and  we  have  necessarily 
to  increase  our  purchases  elsewhere. 

Although  it  does  not  come  within  the  compass 
of  this  paper  to  deal  with  the  question  of  our 


manufactures,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  we 
have  now  increased  competition  in  selling  these, 
and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be 
less  transference  of  capital  from  agriculture  to 
manufactures.  And  this  is  needful,  just  as  it  is 
also  needful  that  our  production  of  food  at 
home  should  be  enlarged.  If  our  manufacturing 
supremacy  is  being  assailed, — and  it  is  evident 
that  whilst  other  nations  are  developing  their 
internal  resources  we  cannot  hope  to  manu- 
facture for  them, — if  that  supremacy  is  being 
assailed,  and  impediments  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  entry  of  our  goods  into  other 
nations,  our  policy  iB  to  lessen  our  dependence 
upon  these  nations  by  increasing  our  food  pro- 
ductions. If  our  land  were  fully  occupied  this 
need  be  less  urged,  but  it  is  notorious  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  untilled  and 
unutilised  ; and  that  a not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  land  un'der  cultivation  is  far  from  return- 
ing that  amount  of  the  “kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth  ” that  it  would  do  if  the  proper  amount 
of  capital  and  labour  were  “ put  into  the  land.” 
More  than  half  a century  ago  Cobbett  pointed 
out  in  nervouB  sentences  how  the  land  might  be 
made  to  yield  more ; and  much  nearer  our  own 
time  Miss  Martineau  has  told  how  her  “miniature 
farming,” — by  “fork  and  spade  husbandry” — 
paid  her,  and  “oreated  a subsistence  for  a labourer 
and  his  wife.”  Notonlyin  this  miniature  method, 
but  as  Mr.  Mechi  has  shown  on  a larger  scale,  may 
farming  with  modern  appliances  be  made  profit- 
able. We  need  not  discuss  the  land  question  proper, 
nor  the  need  of  readier  and  cheaper  methods  of 
transfer;  but  it  may  be  added  that  even  where 
the  condition  of  the  tenant  as  such  is  satisfactory, 
the  land  is  often  not  made  to  yield  what  it 
should,  and  incidental  aids  to  profitable  farming 
are  not  brought  into  use.  We  have  not  the 
labour-saving  cheese-factories  that  America 
knows ; our  farmers  do  not  unite  to  purchase  or 
hire  the  best  instruments,  where  these  are 
costly;  our  farming  villages  are  not  homes  of 
the  myriads  of  poultry  that  they  are  in  Prussia 
and  Poland ; and  the  labourers’  children  here 
idle  their  time  when  their  fellows  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  using  theirs  to  add  to  the  food 
supplies  from  the  wild  fruits  that  here  “ waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.”  Our  farmers 
need  to  endeavour  to  meet  the  increased  com- 
petition they  have  to  meet  in  the  method 
gome  of  our  own  manufacturers  have  done, — 
cheapening  the  cost  of  production  by  enlarging 
the  yield  from  a given  area.  If  this  were  done, 
if  farmers  would  unite  to  form  farming  societies, 
as  mechanics  form  building  societies,  and,  if  the 
waste  land  were  tilled,  we  should  have  employ- 
ment for  many  of  the  unemployed,  and  our 
yield  of  food  being  increased,  our  dependence 
upon  other  nations  for  our  food-supplies  would 
be  materially  lessened. 


TOWN  GARDENING. 

“You  must  know,  sir,”  says  Addison,  in  a 
pleasant  essay  in  the  Spectator,  “ that  I look  upon 
the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a garden  as  one 
of  the  most  innocent  delights  in  human  life.  It 
is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness 
and  tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent 
passions  at  reBt.”  But  the  pleasure  of  a garden 
is  popularly  supposed  only  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the 
country;  yet,  if  calmness  and  tranquillity  are, 
as  Addison  says,  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  gardener,  the  cultivation  of  plants  should 
engage  most  of  all  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  live 
in  large  towns;  and  it  is  only  in  towns,  after 
all,  that  flowers  are  prized  at  their  real  worth. 
A posy  of  quiet  ox  - eyed  daisies,  which  the 
children  from  the  village  school  will  hardly 
care  to  pick,  becomes  a real  pleasure  in  the 
towD,  and  a bunch  of  primroses  in  the  early 
spring  is  worth  a dozen  camellias. 

Thus  it  seems  somewhat  curious  that  those 
who  live  in  London  and  the  large  provincial 
towns  do  not  give  more  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  than  they  do  at  present.  There 
can  be  no  question,  indeed,  that  in  this  respect 
London  is  far  ahead  of  Liverpool  and  the  great 
towns  of  the  North.  But  even  in  London  there 
are  scores  of  gardens,  and  dozens  of  windows 
and  balconies,  where  flowers  might  be  grown 
and  afford  “ one  of  the  most  innocent  delights  in 
human  life,”  which  are  still  quite  neglected. 

But  town-gardening  has  for  all  classes  three 
clear  divisions.  There  is  first  the  cultivation 
of  plants  inside  the  house ; then  there  is  window 
gardening  Bimply  outBide  the  house  ; and  finally, 
there  is  gardening  on  a larger  scale, — the  grow- 
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in g of  plants  in  a garden.  The  two  first  kinds 
are  within  the  reach  of  almost  the  poorest 
householder  or  lodger  in  a town,  of  any  artisan 
or  clerk  who  can  muster  a few  pence  now  and 
then  for  the  purchase  of  plants  or  seeds ; but 
the  last  is  only  attainable  by  those  who  have 
some  of  those  spare  pieces  of  desolate  ground, 
euphemistically  called  gardens,  but  which  with 
care  may  be  made  gay  and  charming,  not  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  but  even  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.  And  though  the  town  horti- 
culturist has  difficulties  to  contend  with  from 
which  his  country  brother  is  wholly  free, 
yet  these  difficulties  bring  with  them  very 
counterbalancing  advantages.  When  a plant 
has  to  be  cherished  and  tended,  when  its  growth 
is  watched  from  day  to  day  in  a manner  which 
is  quite  impossible  in  a good-sized  country 
garden,  it  becomes  a thing  of  real  worth,  and  as 
it  dies  down  when  the  autumn  approaches  its  loss 
causes  quite  a void  among  the  gardener’s 
friends.  When  a bright  green  shoot  of  chrysan- 
themum is  broken  by  a ruthless  nocturnal 
battle  of  cats,  or  when  one  of  these  enemies  of 
the  town-gardener  roots  up  an  iris  just  about  to 
flower,  it  is  quite  a misfortune  for  him.  But 
gardening  in  town  is  an  amusement  not  only 
innocent,  but  at  once  healthy  and  absorbing.  Any- 
one who  has  tended  a town-garden  during  the 
present  year  must  have  undergone  a vast  amount 
of  exercise  of  a small  kind  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  hydra-like  growth  of  weeds  which  have 
characterised  the  past  summer.  And  this 
recalls  another  pleasure  which  the  town- 
garden  gives, — the  owner  of  it  should  be  his 
own  gardener,  except  it  may  be  when  some 
more  than  usually  extensive  operation  has 
to  be  performed,  as  the  digging  over  and 
manuring  of  the  beds.  For,  first  of  all,  it  makes 
him  the  father  of  the  garden  ; each  plant  is 
nourished  with  his  individual  care ; and  next,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  get  a decent  jobbing 
gardener.  They  are  either  idiotically  stupid  or 
crassly  careless;  they  have  no  care  for  the 
most  precious  plants,  and  they  will  crop  the 
ivied-wall,  standing  without  compunction  on 
your  budding  lilies  of  the  valley  or  tiny  auri- 
culas. Really  it  would  be  a positive  boon  if  a 
few  honest,  careful,  jobbing  gardeners  could  be 
procured  in  London  at  a reasonable  cost.  Why 
should  not  women  undertake  this  work,  which 
is  never  very  heavy  ? Moreover,  another  reason 
why  town-gardening  should  be  encouraged  is 
because  both  boxes  and  gardens  add  so  much 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  a street  or  square ; 
they  give  a brightness  to  the  otherwise  gloomy 
fronts  that  characterise  English  towns  which 
nothing  else  can  give,  they  please  the  eye  and 
are  attractions  for  passers  by  as  well  as  to  the 
possessors  themselves. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  window- 
boxes,  we  should  like  to  protest  against  the 
prevalent  fashion  of  having  them  encased  in 
gaudy  tiles  covered  oftentimes  with  all  sorts  of 
patterns,  usually  more  or  less  ugly.  The  flowers 
are  meant  to  adorn  the  boxes, — not  as  the  box- 
makers  seem  to  think,  the  boxes  the  flowers. 
Plain  cork  or  bark  are  really  the  most  suitable 
coverings  for  a box,  though  dark  brown  tiles  set 
off  well  the  hanging  sprays  of  the  red  nasturtium 
or  the  long  and  drooping  feelers  of  the  bright 
and  ever-welcome  Creeping  Jenny. 

It  was  not  our  intention  here  to  go  minutely 
into  the  details  of  town-gardening,  but  only  to 
state  some  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  why 
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better  to  plant  it  fresh  every  year.  The  purple 
and  the  white  iris  are  each  indispensable,  and  re- 
quire little  attention.  Then  it  is  possible  to  have 
excellent  specimens  of  carnations,  and  both 
stocks  and  Canterbury  bells  add  much  to  the 
prettiness  of  the  town- garden.  In  window- 
boxes  do  not  hesitate  to  dean  with  a syringe 
the  fronds  of  ferns  and  the  leaves  of  plants : it 
will  invigorate  them  not  a little;  but  we  have 
gone  already  more  into  details  than  we  in- 
tended, and  can  only  reiterate  that  town-garden- 
ing is  no  small  pleasure  to  the  gardener  and  to 
those  who  see  his  flowers. 
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dwellers  in  houses  should  give  some  of  their 
spare  time  to  this  pleasant  pursuit.  But 
before  quitting  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  care  is  the  chief  element  necessary 
to  obtain  a satisfactory  town-garden, — a little 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  plants  ; a great  deal 
of  care  in  the  tending  and  cultivation  of  them. 
JN  either  is  it  any  use  ,to  try  to  raise  delicate  or 
curious  plants,  the  most  old-fashioned  and  the 
most  home-like  will  ultimately  give  most  plea- 
sure. r erns  should  be  made  the  pieces  de  resis- 
tancei of  the  town  garden  and  boxes;  their  graceful 
fronds  will,  with  comparatively  little  attention 
flourish  year  by  year.  Put  them  into  any  spare 
corner  under  bushes,  among  stones,  and 
throughout  the  summer  they  will  form  a de- 
lightful back-ground  for  the  brighter  flowers 
Auriculas,  again,  as  pretty  a little  flower  for 
spring  and  early  summer  as  can  be  wished  for 
do  well  in  towns;  and  as  for  the  musk  of  one’s 
childhood,  it  will  grow  like  a weed  in  London 
Indeed,  it  gives  a great  deal  of  trouble  when  it 
has  once  made  itself  a home  in  a bed.  Then 
very  bright  borders  maybe  made  of  the  pyreth- 
rum;  in  many  cases  it  will  be  as  satisfactory  a 
second  as  a first  year,  but  on  the  whole.it  is 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  GRAVESTONES 
OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

The  churches  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  singu- 
larly like  one  another,  but  it  is  the  harmony  of 
monotony,  and  not  of  beauty  or  stateliness, 
which  characterises  them,  one  and  all.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  plain  stone  buildings  gene- 
rally whitewashed,  without  a tower  or  steeple, 
with  only  a plain  and  small  turret  or  projection 
above  the  western  wall  for  a small  and  strikingly 
unmusical  bell.  As  a more  energetic  ecclesi- 
astical rule  begins  to  produce  its  effect,  so  will 
this  plain  appearance  of  the  Manx  churches 
undoubtedly  disappear.  Already  the  stone  has 
been  laid  of  a new  church  in  Peel  which  will 
have  all  the  appearance  of  the  modern  English 
church,  and  in  the  town  of  Douglas  the  quaint 
old  church  which  still  stands  in  the  country 
parishes  has  for  Borne  time  disappeared ; and 
with  the  departure  of  these  simple  build- 
ings will  depart  another  characteristic  feature 
in  the  Isle  of  Man, — a feature  which  told  of  an 
isolation  from  the  mainland  and  a certain  insu- 
larity  of  ideas  in  things  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
lay.  Taken  by  itself,  one  of  these  buildings  is 
wholly  without  beauty,  but,  taken  with  the 
others  of  the  island,  and  with  its  surround- 
ings, it  helps  to  give  a certain  character  to  the 
place,  and,  say  what  we  will,  anything  charac- 
teristic has  a certain  oharm.  For  these  plain 
churches  harmonise  well  with  the  unwooded 
and  somewhat  bare  landscape ; the  desolate 
summits  of  Barule  and  Snaefell ; the  changing 
ocean,  with  its  breadth  and  absence  of  detail, 
now  sparkling  in  blue  white-crested  waves,  now 
murmuring  angrily  under  the  lowering  clouds. 
The  graveyards,  too,  are  equally  in  keeping 
with  the  buildings  which  they  surround.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  filled  with  sombre  tombs 
of  black  and  unpolished  marble,  rising  in  per- 
pendicular slabs,  the  produce  of  Poolvash  or 
some  other  quarry.  These,  too,  speak  not  only 
of  an  unadorned  religious  service,  but  likewise 
of  a certain  stolid  perseverance  and  resignation 
among  “ the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  ” and  of 
their  descendants. 

And  it  might  be  supposed  that  on  these  sad- 
looking  tombstones  very  characteristic  inscrip- 
tions might  be  found.  Feltham,  who  made  a 
tour  of  the  Island  of  Man  in  1798,  took  down 


lation.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of 
these  which  we  have  met  with  is  one  of  a cer- 
tain captain,  William  Harrison,  who  died  in 
1760.  It  combines  what  may  be  termed 
biography  with  a seamanlike  assurance  of  ulti- 
mate salvation,  and  runs  thus  : — 

**  The  boisterous  blasts  of  Neptuue’s  waves 
Have  to^t  me  to  and  fro  : 

In  spite  of  both,  by  God’s  decrees, 

I harbour  here  below. 

Altho’  I here  at  anchor  lie, 

With  many  of  our  fleet, 

I must  one  day  set  sail  again, 

Our  Savour  Christ  to  meet.” 

Passing  onward  to  the  north  of  the  island  to 
the  parish  of  Marown,  we  fiud  a gravestone 
which  takes  us  back  to  quite  a by-gone  state 
of  manners,  and  to  quite  a different  estimation 
of  the  clerical  character,  a time  in  which  society 
as  depicted  by  the  lively  pen  of  Fielding  was 
much  the  same  as  when  this  great  novelist 
wrote  his  novels  a few  years  earlier.  For  we 
find  an  inscription  of  the  year  1779,  of  the 
“ Rev.  John  Christian,  of  Balnekilley,  vicar  of 
this  parish  twenty-six  years,  buried  Septem- 
ber 29th.” 

“ In  wit  facetious,  humorous  to  his  end, 

A good  companion  and  a steady  friend.” 

Such  was  one  of  the  Manx  clergymen  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a pleasant  fellow  he 
must  have  been  if  his  epitaph  describes  him 
aright.  We  will  take  only  two  more : one 
noticeable  for  the  play  on  a Manx  surname  still 
common  in  the  island,  and  another  descriptive 
also,  like  the  second  already  mentioned,  of  the 
seafaring  habits  of  the  population. 

The  epitaph  facetious  is  in  Kirk  Santon,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  is  in  honour 
of  one  Daniel  Tear  : — 

“ Hero,  friend,  is  little  Daniel’s  tomb, 

To  Joseph’s  years  he  did  arrive ; 

Sloth  killing  thousands  in  their  bloom. 

While  labour  kept  poor  Dan  alive. 

How  strange,  yet  true,  full  seventy  years 
Was  his  wife  happy — iu  her  Tears.” 

When  we  add  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  man  was  aged  110  when  he 
died,  and  had  lived  part  of  his  life  as  a vagrant, 
this  epitath  is  a monument  to  the  healthiness 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  of  a wandering  life. 

We  now  reach  the  last  of  our  selection,  which 
is  at  once  simple  and  suggestive.  The  epitaph 
is  on  the  tomb  of  one  James  Cotter,  who  perished 
at  sea  on  October  the  20ch,  1789,  and  was 
buried  in  the  following  month  : — 

‘ God  sent  a wave  to  set  him  free 
Erom  sorrow,  sin,  aud  misery.” 

This  is  in  the  graveyard  of  Kirk  Christ  at 
Rushen,  a church  within  sight  of  the  Bea,  and 
close  to  some  of  the  finest  coast  scenery  of  this 
boldly-outlined  island.  On  many  Sundays  in 
the  year  it  is  thronged  by  the  hardy  fishermen 
of  Port  St.  Mary  and  from  the  surrounding 
cottages,  unless  they  are  away  for  their  winter 
cod-fishing  on  the  Irish  coast,  or  fishing  for 
mackerel  in  the  spring  off  Kinsale  ; and  no  winter 


every  inscription  of  every  churchyard,  and  these  passes  without  some  one  of  their  number  being 


were,  for  the  first  time,  published  in  the  four- 
teenth volnme  of  the  Manx  Society’s  publica- 
tions, under  the  title  of  “ Memorials  of  God’s 
Acre,  being  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  taken  in  the  Summer  of  1797,  by  John 
Feltham  and  Edward  Wright.” 

But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  less  of  quaintness 
among  these  inscriptions  than  would  have  been 
supposed,  though  they  may  well  occupy  a pass- 
ing hour,  and,  as  such,  an  example  or  two  may 
interest  the  readers  of  this  paper. 

The  first  we  will  notice,  one  in  Kirk  Michael, 
is  that  of  a man  who  has  a universal  celebrity 
in  the  religious  history  of  England,  namely 
Bishop  Wilson,  who  died  in  1755,  and  was  known 
for  his  piety  throughout  Great  Britain.  The 
epitaph  is  what  may  be  termed  of  the  sugges- 
tive kind,  and  might  be  worth  the  notice  of 
those  who  would  rather  have  the  qualities  of 
the  deceased  traced  with  a pleasant  vagueness. 
After  reciting  the  dates  and  several  details,  it 
proceeds  : — “ This  monument  was  erected  by 
his  son,  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  a native  of  the 
parish,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  express  com- 
mands of  his  worthy  father,  declines  giving  him 
the  character  he  so  justly  deserved.  Let  this 
island  speak  the  rest.” 

In  such  a spot  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
mariners  and  fishermen  have  a home,  and  where 
Sunday  by  Sunday  a prayer  is  offered  for  those 
“ toiling  on  the  sea,”  and  that  the  harvest  of  the 
seamay  be  bountiful,  we  should  be  certain  to  meet 
with  some  inscription  dictated  by  the  surrounding 
scenes  and  by  the  seafaring  habits  of  the  popu- 


lost  when  engaged  in  their  dangerous  toil.  So 
that  this  inscription  would  fitly  be  found  on  the 
tomb  of  many  who  pass  it  by. 


St.  IVIai'k’s,  Venice. — A meeting  was  held 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  on  the  15th 
inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency 
of  communicating  with  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Public  Works  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
restoration  of  the  facade  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice. 
The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed  : — Moved  by  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  “That  this 
meeting,  believing  that  the  facade  of  St.  Mark’s 
Church  is  structurally  in  a sound  condition,  and 
that  its  surface  is  at  present  both  beautiful  and 
venerable,  thinks  that  any  alteration  in  its 
appearance  would  be  a misfortune  to  art.” 
Moved  by  Dr.  Acland  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Morris,  “ That  this  meeting  wishes  respectfully 
to  represent  to  the  Italian  Government  the  keen 
and  heartfelt  interest  that  all  civilised  nations 
take  in  the  art  and  history  of  Venice,  and  pleads 
earnestly  with  them  for  at  least  time  to  con- 
sider the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  the  co-operation  of  other 
countries.”  Moved  by  Professor  Richmond  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Acland,  “ That  these  resolu- 
tions be  respectfully  tendered  to  the  Italian 
Government.”  The  chairman  said  that  a 
memorial  would  be  drawn  up  and  laid  before 
the  members  of  the  University  generally  for 
their  signature. 
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TEE  FLOODINGS  AT  BRIXTON  AND 
STOCKWELL. 

NEW  SEWER  WORKS  DECIDED  UPON. 

Tiie  Lambeth  VeBtry  have  at  length  decided 
j upon  the  construction  of  new  sewer  works  in 
I the  Brixton-road,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  4,0001., 
j with  the  view  of  preventing  a repetition  of  the 
i flooding  which  has  done  so  much  damage  in  the 
I neighbourhood  during  the  last  few  years.  At 
I the  last  meeting  of  the  vestry  the  serious  state- 
i ment  was  made  that,  according  to  information 
j collected  by  aotual  examination  aud  inquiry, 

, out  of  1,400  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  White  Horse,  Brixton,  there  were  600  liable 
to  flooding,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
1 that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  carrying  out  the 
proposed  sewerage  works,  which  it  was  expected 
would  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  mischief 
' which  now  occurred.  The  General  Purposes 
I Committee  recommended  the  Vestry,  on  the 
i advice  of  the  surveyor,  to  use  the  old  line  of 
1)  the  Effra  sewer  as  a storm  overflow,  and  so 
• relieve  the  high-level  sewer  at  the  White  Horse. 

1 That  would  necessitate  the  construction  of  a 
i sewer  in  Brixton-road,  for  the  drainage  of  the 
■ locality,  from  Kennington  Church  to  the  White 
1 Horse,  a distance  of  4,000  ft.  A portion  of  the 
proposed  sewer  would  be  3 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in., 
j and  another  portion  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  the  cost  being 
I 4,000 i.  In  the  course  of  a discussion  which 
I took  place  on  the  subject,  Mr.  R.  Taylor  (the 
j representative  of  the  Vestry  at  the  Metropolitan 
j Board  of  Works)  said  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
think  of  going  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  for 
i|  assistance,  as  it  was  a local  sewer.  He  added 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  have  to  lay 
•;  out  some  700,0001.  for  suoh  public  works,  and  out 
<r  of  that  70,0001.  would  have  to  be  expended  at 
i once.  It  was  agreed  to  proceed  at  once  with 
J the  oonstruotion  of  the  new  sewer  as  recom- 
ij  mended. 


BUILDING  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE 
QUEEN’S  BENCH  PRISON. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  building 
operations  will  now  very  shortly  be  commenced 
on  the  Bite  of  the  old  Queen’s  Bench  prison,  and 
that  a few  weeks  will  suffice  to  see  workmen 
engaged  in  demolishing  the  old  building,  prepara- 
tory to  new  structures  being  erected  on  the  site. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  Croydon,  who  is 
largely  engaged  in  building,  and  also  an  exten- 
sive contractor  in  connexion  with  public  works, 
is  the  gentleman  who  has  purchased  the  building 
from  the  Government,  and  the  purchase- money 
is  stated  to  be  upwards  of  25,0001.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  intention  is’not  to  erect  dwellings 
exclusively,  but  that  portions  of  the  site  will 
be  laid  out  and  set  apart  for  the  erection  of 
manufactories  and  warehouses.  The  St.  George- 
the-Martyr  Vestry  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
purchase  the  site  for  the  erection  of  baths  and 
washhouses,  and  other  buildings  of  a public 
character  in  connexion  with  the  parish,  but  on 
their  wishing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Government  for  this  purpose,  they  felt  much 
disappointment  on  being  informed  that  the 
building  and  site  had  already  been  disposed  of. 


THE  BUILDER. 

of  the  Muses  erected  by  the  architect  Moller 
in  the  Antique  style  in  the  year  1819.  It  is 
almost  only  at  the  back  part,  behind  the  stage, 
that  the  new  house  ha3  been  extended  beyond 
the  dimensions  of  the  old  one,  the  only  other  addi- 
tion being  the  covered  entrances  for  carriages'ou 
each  side  of  the  building.  It  differs  from  the 
former  house  in  another  way,  by  the  possession 
of  considerably  greater  internal  conveniences, 
satisfying  everything  that  can  be  required  for 
the  production  of  the  most  elaborate  musical 
and  dramatic  works  on  the  stage.  Among  other 
things  the  reconstructed  building  enables  the 
decorations  to  be  drawn  up  whole  and  unbroken, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  old  house.  On 
the  exterior  of  the  building,  the  portico,  with 
its  six  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  which  came 
out  of  the  conflagration  of  1871  intact,  have 
been  adopted  in  the  present  structure,  and,  as 
in  the  former  house,  forms  one  of  its  chief  orna- 
ments. The  auditorium,  though  of  equal  size 
with  the  old  one,  has  been  constructed  to  accom- 
modate a smaller  number  of  spectators,  but 
provides  better  for  their  comfort.  The  internal 
ornamentation,  which  is  in  the  modern  Renais- 
sance style,  the  parapets  in  white  with  gold,  the 
groundwork  of  imitated  gold  brocade,  has  been 
executed  by  Volk,  of  Mayenoe,  who  has  also 
supplied  a fine  drop-soene.  The  ceiling  was 
painted  by  Herr  Schabershut,  of  Dresden.  The 
Court-box  and  retiriDg-rooms  have  been  fitted 
up  in  a style  of  solid  elegance,  qualities  which 
likewise  distinguish  the  furniture  of  the  audito- 
rium generally,  while  all  modern  improvements 
have  been  adopted  in  the  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus.  The  stage  has  been  constructed 
and  fitted  up  according  to  the  plans  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  noted  German  stage 
architect,  Karl  Brandt.  All  the  novelties  aud 
improvements  which  he  had  originally  intro- 
duced into  the  stage  of  Wagner’s  celebrated 
theatre  at  Bayreuth  have  been  adopted  at 
Darmstadt,  including  a deeper  position  for  the 
orchestra.  The  lighted  breadth  of  the  pro- 
scenium is  114  metres,  and  can  be  enlarged  or 
narrowed  at  pleasure.  The  breadth  of  the  stage 
from  wall  to  wall  is  23  metres,  the  depth 
20  metres.  The  free  height  from  the  podium 
to  the  first  covering  is  24  metres,  and  the  depth 
below  down  to  the  base  timbers,  7 metres. 
Behind  the  main  stage  is  a back  stage  of  corre- 
sponding dimensions,  occupied  by  a large 
movable  podium,  whioh,  when  occupied  by 
decorations  and  actors,  can  be  easily  pushed 
forward  by  machinery  over  the  front  stage  into 
any  position  desired.  The  machinery  under- 
neath the  stage  is  in  three  stories.  The 
machinery  above  has  on  both  sides  five  galleries, 
mutually  connected  by  eighteen  bridges  or 
gangways.  The  stage  is  divided  in  seven  sec- 
tions, arranged  in  perspective,  each  section 
having  an  iucline  of  104  metres,  three  free 
passages,  and  trap-door.  On  the  evening  of  the 
opening,  the  new  house  was  orowded  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  performance  showed  the  acous- 
tical qualities  to  be  excellent. 
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mount.  The  services  of  the  celebrated  engineer, 
M.  de  Struve,  were  sought,  and  during  four  long 
years,  engineers,  architects,  and  the  boldest  and 
strongest  workmen  have  attempted  to  cope  with 
the  formidable  Neva.  Finally  these  efforts  have 
terminated  successfully,  and  within  the  last  few 
days  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  inaugurated 
the  new  permanent  and  solid  bridge  of  Liteinaia. 
This  was  considered  a great  event,  aud  will  be 
productive  of  many  material  advantages,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  cost,  which  is  estimated 
at  five  million  roubles,  to  be  paid  half  by  the 
town  and  half  by  the  State. 


THE  NEW  GRAND  DUCAL  COURT 
THEATRE  AT  DARMSTADT. 

On  the  19th  of  October  the  new  Court 
Theatre  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  was  opened 
at  Darmstadt  with  a performance  of  Weber’s 
“Jubilee  Overture”  and  Wagner's  “Lohen- 
grin.” It  is  eight  years  since  the  old  theatre 
fell  a prey  to  the  flames,  having  been  burnt 
down  on  the  24th  of  October,  1871.  When 
that  calamity  happened,  it  was  resolved  at  once 
to  re-erect  another  edifice,  and  among  the  plans 
Bent  in  was  one  by  the  late  celebrated  architect 
of  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre,  Dr.  Semper.  This, 
however,  was  found  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  too  vast  and  costly  for 
the  prim  little  capital  of  the  Hessian  duchy ; and 
another  plan,  submitted  by  Herr  Horst,  who 
was  afterwards  assisted  by  Herr  Muller,  was 
ultimately  adopted.  The  faot  that  the  Hessian 
Government  have  expended  no  less  a sum  than 
1,000,000  gulden,  or  about  85,0001.,  on  the 
restoration  of  its  theatre  at  Darmstadt,  pre- 
pares us  to  find  that  the  work  has  been  very 
completely  done ; and  this  is,  indeed,  the  case. 
It  was  not  before  the  year  1876  that  the  work 
of  erection  was  taken  in  hand.  The  new  house 
is  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  one,  which 
itself  was  a very  convenient  and  elegant  temple 


THE  BRIDGING  OF  THE  NEVA. 

When  Peter  the  Great  selected  as  the  site  for 
his  new  capital  a marsh  dotted  with  a few 
islands,  he  did  not  foresee  the  difficulties  that 
would  arise  should  the  town  grow  in  size  and 
spread  from  island  to  island.  Bridges  of  boats 
are  at  best  but  a clumsy  means  of  communica- 
tion, while  at  St.  Petersburg  they  were  at 
times  altogether  ineffective.  When  the  ice 
blocks  float  down  the  Neva  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  snow  melts  in  the  summer,  these  bridges 
are  carried  away  if  not  removed  in  time.  All 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  sub- 
urban districts  is  therefore  rendered  altogether 
mpossible  for  the  time  being.  Thus  the  island 
or  quarter  of  Wassili-Ostrow,  where,  by  order  ot 
the  Czar,  many  important  edifices  have  been 
raised,  used  to  be  as  completely  separated  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  capital  for  a few  weeks 
each  year  as  if  it  had  been  a thousand  miles 
away  The  first  permanent  bridge  which  put 
an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  was  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  what  a Londoner  might  call,  by  comparison, 
the  Surrey  side.  Nevertheless,  this  solitary 
bridge  could  not  in  itself  suffice  ; for  there  was 
another  quarter,  the  Yibourg  district,  of  equal 
importance,  which  remained  unconnected  with 
the  centre.  But  if  the  necessity  was  urgent,  the 
difficulties  were  great.  There  were  natural 
obstacles  whioh  no  ordinary  effort  could  sur- 


BUILDING  AND  COMMERCIAL 
DECADENCE. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  of  Bolton,  read  a paper 
before  the  Manchester  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, entitled  “ Commercial  Decadence,  and  its 
Relation  to  Architecture.” 

After  remarking  that  commercial  progress  is 
synonymous  with  that  of  art,  he  traced  the 
influence  of  comineroe  on  the  art  of  the 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Greeks, 
Etruscans,  Romans,  Venetians,  and  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Victorian  era,  pointing  out  that 
the  luxury  evinced  in  their  architecture  at 
certain  epochs  in  their  history  was  a sure 
evidence  of  commercial  decadence.  He  con- 
cluded:— 

One  description  of  the  rampant  speculation 
common  to  the  era  of  prosperity  was  the  almost 
criminal  form  of  construction  known  as  “Jerry  ’ 
or  speculative  building.  We  have  laws  for  pre- 
venting adulteration  of  food.  Why  not  have 
laws  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a class  of  build- 
ings for  habitation  in  every  respect  a Bham  ?— 
often,  from  the  builder’s  ignorance  of  hygiene, 
more  injurious  to  health  than  some  forms  of 
adulteration.  Besides,  the  buildings  are  a 
standing  aud  permanent  evil.  A great  many  of 
these  adventurous  builders  have  succumbed  to 
the  prevalent  oppression.  We  have  no  pity  for 
them ; they  have  committed  a great  injury 
against  their  fellow-men.  Unfortunately,  these 
sham  buildings  have  in  many  instances  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  those  truthful  in  construc- 
tion, aud  healthy.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
the  constrnction  of  these  buildings  is  by  the 
exposure  of  their  false  character. 

One  reason  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Americans 
is  their  wonderful  ingenuity  ; they  have  overy 
encouragement  to  invent.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, inventors  have  no  encouragement.  Let 
architects  encourage  inventors  iu  every  possible 
way  by  applying  improvements  relating  to 
building.  Of  course,  the  choice  of  improve- 
ments should  be  influenced  by  a strict  examina- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  inventions.  Archi- 
tects themselves,  by  applying  themselves  to  the 
science  of  invention,  might  introduce  labour- 
saving  machinery,  so  that  even  the  Jerry 
builders  should  not  eclipse  a qualified  architect 
in  cheap  construction. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  the  only  too-pre- 
valent  neglect  of  architects  to  apply  sanitary 
improvements.  Let  architects  first  apply  the 
science  of  construction  ; secondly,  the  science  ot 
hygiene.  The  intelligent  public  would  then  see 
at  once  the  difference  between  Jerry  and  scien- 
tific construction.  If  the  public,  instead  of 
venturing  to  purchase  property  after  a personal 
examination,  would  ask  for  an  architect  s cer- 
tificate of  character  of  the  property,  the  Jerry 
builder  would  soon  be  an  extinct  animal.  At 
present,  he  occasionally  succeeds  in  a wonderful 
manner,  and  after  a few  fortunate  speculations, 
he  dubs  himself  architect,  and  obtains  a brass 
plate.  How  long  have  architects  to  suffer  from 
the  impunity  and  criminal  actions  of  these 
quacks  ? A legal  charter,  granting  privileges  to 
duly  qualified  architects  similar  to  those  granted 
to  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  is  all  that 
is  required.  The  present  architectural  exami- 
nations, except  for  personal  satisfaction,  bring 
no  exceptional  privileges. 

The  number  of  architects  (save  the  mark  .) 
augmented  as  described  has  created  a great  dis- 
proportion to  the  actual  necessities,  as  will  be 
seen  on  examining  the  number  of  applicants  for 
any  public  appointment  lately  vacant.  An 
examination,  enforced  by  legal  authority,  would 
certainly  reduce  the  number  to  a more  reason- 
able ratio.  The  present  luxury  so  prevalent  iu 
chis  country  has  at  last  influenced  architectural 
adornment.  Within  the  last  four  years  struc- 
tures of  all  descriptions  have  been  built,  and 
many  evince  in  their  external  decoration  a 
luxuriousness  equal  to  the  architecture  of  the 
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voluptuous  Venetians.  If  art  loses  her  chastity 
degeneration  destroys  her.  Even  the  style  of 
architecture  now  most  generally  adopted, — the 
Queen  Anne, — evinces  that  effeminacy  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  destroying  our  character  as  a 
hold,  persevering,  industrious,  and  hard-working 
nation.  In  some  branches  of  architecture, — for 
instance,  the  decorative  art, — we  have  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
improvement  has  been  truthful.  Almost  all  the 
British  productions  allied  to  architecture  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  were 
unsurpassed  in  ingenuity,  originality,  and 
beauty  of  design.  If  those  architects  who  have 
shown  such  talent  in  decoration  would  extend 
their  ability  to  improving  textile  and  fancy 
goods  designs,  they  would  no  doubt  resuscitate 
many  of  the  slowly-expiring  branches  of  British 
trade.  The  Bradford  fancy  goods  trade,  for 
example,  is  suffering  from  French  competition. 
The  textile  material  of  the  Bradford  manufac- 
turer is  superior  to  the  French  article.  But  the 
delicaoy  and  beauty  of  the  French  designs 
seduce  the  fair  purchasers.  The  proper  adorn- 
ment of  a utilitarian  subject  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive if  the  adornment  be  true  to  its  pur- 
pose. The  labour  of  working  stone  for  orna- 
mental purposes  is  immense,  and,  therefore, 
costly.  But  architects  have  a medium  in  terra- 
cotta for  external  decoration,  which  is  nearly 
equal  in  beauty  to  stone,  far  more  durable,  and 
less  expensive.  We  must  not  forget  that  our 
country  has  entered  upon  a new  and  severe 
ordeal,  a battle  of  commerce  against  America, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  even  India,  and  it  behoves  all  true 
patriots  to  help  her  by  indomitable  energy,  in- 
genuity, industry,  sobriety,  and  economy  to  pass 
safely  through  the  ordeal.  By  excellence, 
purity,  beauty,  and  especially  cheapness  of 
workmanship,  England  may  retain  her  proud 
position  as  tho  first  commercial  country  in  the 
world  ; but  if  these  moral  truths  are  neglected, 
her  fate  will  be  that  of  the  once  glorious 
Venetian  republio. 


DO  NOT  STARVE  OUR  LADS  ! 

A few  linos  of  explanation  appear  to  me  to  be 
requisite  in  addition  to  the  very  interesting 
article  on  school-planning  in  last  week’s  Builder. 

What  are  the  arrangements  contemplated  for 
that  important  item  of  education,  the  boys’ 
dinner  ? J 

Prayer  at  nine,  and  class  from  that  time  till 
twelve,  with  ten  minutes’  break.  Afternoon 
school  from  half-past  twelve  till  three,  with 
a short  interval.  Then  prayer,  and  exit.  Are 
the  boys  to  fast  all  this  time  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  they  may 
take  some  hasty  refreshment  in  the  half-hour 
from  twelve  to  half-past  twelve.  But  surely  the 
absence  of  a regular  mid-day  meal  is  a thin** 
wholly  inconsistent  with  a proper  regard  to 
the  health  of  a growing  boy.  Brain-work,— if 
it  be  work,  and  not  mere  dawdling  in  a class- 
room,—ia  nearly  as  provocative  of  hunger,  and 
certainly  makes  as  great  a demand  for  nutri- 
ment  as  does  the  exercise  of  the  playground. 

311  journey  of  the  boys  to  the  school,  often 
effected  by  railway,  is  another  demand  on  the 
physique.  Unless  at  least  one  regular  meal 
interpose  in  the  six  hours  passed  within  the 
walls,  the  educational  power  of  the  establish- 
ment  will  be  to  a great  extent  wasted,  owing 
to  its  application  at  a time  when  the  nhysical 
state  of  the  boys  is  not  best  suited  to  respond  to 
the  call  on  their  mental  energies. 

T7'  “I  C0UTeel  bo  pos8ible  10  accnatom 
bojs  to  mx  hours  of  comparative  fasting,  ami 

tortaM  mekB  them  feel  com- 

fortable under  the  reg,men.  J3nt  that  is  hardly 
the  way  m which  to  regard  tho  question.  First 
the  finer  nervous  systems,  belonging  often  to 

Buffer"  he"™  f*  T*7  tb8  °°St  tnM°B • 
suffer  the  most.  A means  of  equalising  the 

be0?erCaPabllrDd  ^ caPable  which  may 
wJ.  7 ,repub  ,ca”.  ba‘.  a‘  the  samk  time,  very 
wasteful  of  the  national  intellectual  materiaf 
will  be  thus  adopted.  Secondly,  taking  the  re’ 

?nOCe  th  T6’  wiU  bo  confiderably 

lower  than  that  which  might  be  attained  by  a 
due  attention  to  physical  education  ^ 

As  to  the  breaks  in  the  course, 'and  the  en- 
forced aeration  of  both  the  lungs  of  the  boys 
and  the  class-room,  its  value  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  One  example  of  the  utility  of 
such  a course  is  to  be  found  at  the  Eoyal  Mili 
tary  Academy  at  Woolwich.  There,  at  different 
hours  dnrino"  f.Lo  /low  . uerenc 


in  the  open  air  before  proceeding  to  some  new 
duty.  The  increase  in  bulk  and  strength  that 
may  be  noted,  term  after  term,  is  no  doubt  very 
closely  dependent  on  this  bit  of  wise  tyranny. 

In  a book  which  has  been  more  than  once 
referred  to  in  your  columns, — Dr.  Roberts’s 
“ Manual  of  Anthropometry,” — it  is  stated  that 
the  average  increases  in  weight  of  public  school 
boys,  naval  and  military  cadets,  and  medical 
and  university  students,  from  thirteen  to  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  aro  respectively  8 lb.,  10  lb., 
12  lb.,  16  lb.,  and  14  lb.  In  boys  of  the  artisan 
class,  and  of  the  town  population,  the  corre- 
sponding increases  of  weight  are  4 lb.,  6 lb.,  10  lb., 
12  lb.,  and  10  lb.  Is  it  possible  to  add  anything 
to  the  mute  eloquence  of  such  a statistical 
fact  ? 

In  the  former  case  there  is  a stimulus  to 
hunger  given  by  intellectual  work.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  good  food,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  good  air.  In  the  City  of  London  School  the 
stimulus  is  to  be  provided.  But,  unless  the  food 
be  also  provided,— and  that  at  the  time  when 
nature  most  demands  it, — we  get  a pull  upon 
the  tissues  instead  of  upon  the  digestion.  It 
will  tell  on  the  weight  of  the  boys.  Weight,  no 
doubt,  is  not  everything.  But,  in  a case  of  this 
kind,  increase  of  weight  is  a matter  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  completeness  of  the  future  man 
than  accumulation  of  marks  in  the  class-book  ; 
and.  if,  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  the  latter  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  former  be  neglected,  we 
are  breeding  under-sized  and  under-constitu- 
tioned  boys. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  has  been  duly 
attended  to  in  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  your  article.  Nor 
does  it  appear  at  what  times,  or  under  what 
regulations,  the  dining-room  for  200  boys  is  to  be 
used.  The  bill  of  fare  as  to  Latin,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  Euclid,  French,  German,  and  natural 
sciences,  is  enough  to  make  those  of  us  who  are 
no  longer  boys  look  with  something  like  envy  on 
what  is  now  being  provided  for  the  rising  gene- 
ration. But  as  far  as  our  common  mother,  old 
England,  is  concerned,  if  she  had  to  choose 
between  1,000  boys  of  sixteen  who  had  made 
fair  advance  in  that  curriculum,  and  who 
averaged  62-93  in.  in  height,  28'97  in.  in 
chest  girth,  and  106  pounds  in  weight,  and 
another  1,000  boys  of  the  same  age,  who 
averaged  66-40  in.  in  height,  33  08  in.  in  chest 
girth,  and  128"3  pounds  in  weight, — how  much 
education  of  the  brain  would  she  consider  to 
make  up  for  such  a deficiency  in  the  physique  ? 
Not  that  the  two  need  be  put  in  opposition. 
Quite  the  contrary.  But  if  boys  are  to  fast,— 
or  to  be  uncared  for  as  to  due  feeding,— from 
the  time  they  leave  their  homes,  at  8 or  8 30  a.m. 
to  that  when  they  return  to  them,  at  4 p.m.,  or 
thereabouts,  they  will  only  gain  some  14'or  16 
ounces  a month,— if  they  gain  them  at  all,— at 
the  expense  of  their  constitutions. 

Pray  say  a word  in  all  questions  of  school - 
planning  as  to  supplying  food,  as  well  as  air,  to 
the  growing  fathers  of  the  future  of  England. 

F. 


VIEW  ON  THE  PEGNITZ,  NUREMBERG. 
One  of  the  daily  newspapers  not  long  ago,  in 
a leading  article,  seriously  contemplated  the 
prospect  of  England’s  becoming,  at  some  future 
period,  entirely  urban,  and  ceasing  to  bo  rural. 
Now  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
Builder  objects  to  building,  yet  we  confess  that 
a feeling  almost  akin  to  horror  came  over  ns 
when  we  read  this  very  singular  article,  and  we 
were  led  to  a most  sincere  hope  that  when  this 
event  does  take  place,  house-building  will  be 
better  understood,  both  from  an  artistic  and 
sanitary  point  of  view,  than  it  is  at  present ; 
otherwise,  we  are  afraid  that  when  this  de- 
lightful state  of  things  does  come  about,  the 
difficulties  of  over-population  will  be  solved  by 
some  frightful  epidemic,  which  will  sweep  off 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  and  those  who 
are  left  will  be  driven  mad  by  the  appalling 
ugliness  which  will  surround  them  on  all  sides. 
When  we  look  at  the  closely-built  streets,  houses 
without  a scrap  of  garden  attached  to  them, 
badly  built,  ill  designed,  and  inconveniently 
planned,  sanitary  arrangements  badly  under- 
stood, or  carried  out  in  so  slovenly  a manner  as 
tc  be  more  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  health,— 
which  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  distinguishing 
features  of  many  of  the  newly-built  suburbs 
of , London,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our 

„ — Xiioro  ac  autpront  astonishment  that  such  an  enormous  experience 
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thoroughly  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
painful  fact  to  have  to  acknowledge  that 
although  we  have  sacrificed  everything  like1 
picturesqueness  in  the  planning  and  building  of 
our  towns  ; although  we  have  sacrificed  archi- 
tectural beauty  in  our  dwellings,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience ; although  we  have  expended  vast 
sums  of  money  upon  all  kinds  of  sanitary  in- 
ventions and  systems, — we  have  not  improved,  in 
any  material  degree,  the  real  comfort  of  our 
d welling-houses. 

One  of  the  principal  excuses  for  the  destruc- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  our  ancient  towns  has 
always  been  the  sanitary  question.  It  has  always 
been  advanced  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
required  that  old  streets  should  be  straightened, 
and  the  old  houses  rebuilt  upon  a modern  plan  ; 
any  expostulation  on  the  score  of  picturesque- 
ness or  beauty  has  been  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  has  been  met  with  the  argument 
that  picturesqueness  and  beauty  must  give  way 
before  sanitary  necessities.  Thus,  all  pic- 
turesqueness and  beauty  are  swept  away,  but 
not  always  with  the  good  result  expected  in  the 
other  direction.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the 
artist  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  the  towns 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  still  abound  in 
picturesque  old  buildings,  some  of  which,  like 
those  shown  iu  the  view  we  illustrate  on  the 
“ Pegnitz  at  Nuremberg,”  possess  little  or  no 
architectural  detail,  and  might  be  the  work  of 
almost  any  period  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Yet,  although  devoid  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
architecture,  they  are  singularly  pleasing,  and 
answer  their  purpose  in  an  excellent  manner ; 
they  are,  moreover,  very  instructive  to  the 
student  of  architecture,  because  they  serve  to 
show  that  effective  buildings  may  be  erected 
without  detail  and  entirely  devoid  of  ornament. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  modern  buildings 
fail  to  produce  the  effect  which  their  builders 
had  pictured  to  themselves  on  account  of  their 
cheapness.  We  doubt  much  whether  a Medimval 
builder  would  have  considered  scarcity  of  funds 
a sufficient  excuse  for  the  production  of  an 
inartistic  building ; in  fact,  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  works  during  the  Middle  Ages  owe 
that  picturequeness  to  the  very  difficulties 
brought  about  by  the  diminution  of  funds. 
Those  who  recollect  the  old  capping  of  the 
tower  of  St.  Maclou,  in  Rouen,  must,  we  think, 
regret  that  this  exceedingly  picturesque  make- 
shift has  recently  been  destroyed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  design  as  originally 
intended.  Who  would  for  a moment  propose 
the  removal  of  the  curious  old  roofing  of  the 
south  tower  at  Antwerp,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  up  another  steeple,  or  who  would  like 
to  see  the  old  temporary  belfry  at  Gmund  re- 
placed by  a new  tower  ? 


NEW  PREMISES,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT. 

This  building  has  been  erected  for  Messrs. 
Thomas  & Sons,  wholesale  furniture  dealers, 
whose  business  has  been  carried  on  in  Bishops- 
gate-street since  the  year  1813.  The  part 
rebuilt  extends  back  a distance  of  80  ft.,  with  a 
return  frontage  to  Brnshfield-street,  providing  a 
floor  area  of  2,943  ft.  The  whole  of  the  area  is 
excavated,  and  forms  a spacious  and  dry  base- 
ment, well  lighted  by  floor-lights  and  area 
windows.  The  front  building  contains  five  floors 
and  the  rear  one  three,  all  having  excellent  lights. 

Owing  to  the  adjoining  property  being  very 
old,  the  work  of  shoring-up  and  rebuilding  the 
party-walls  was  of  a very  difficult  character ; 
but  has  been  successfully  managed  without 
damage  or  loss. 

The  ground-floor  is  devoted  to  show-rooms,  in 
which  the  various  kinds  of  furniture  are  dis- 
played in  an  attractive  style.  The  upper  floors 
are  for  storing  of  bedding,  &c.  A lift  commu- 
nicates from  the  ground-floor  to  each  floor, 
specially  made  for  the  purpose.  The  use  of 
iron  girders  has  been  so  made  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  hardly  any  supporting  columns,  thus 
giving  clear  floor-space. 

The  main  front  to  Bishopsgate-street  is  all  of 
Portland  stone,  with  Shap  granite  solid  pilasters 
and  columns,  and  a considerable  amount  of 
appropriate  carving  has  been  employed,  giving 
a pleasing  appearance  to  the  front. 

The  shop-front  is  of  walnut,  with  the  spandrels 
of  the  arcading  fitted  in  with  ornamental  lead- 
glazing ; all  the  rest  of  the  windows  being  of 
plate-glass.  The  Brushfield-street  front  is  of 
brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings  in  a simpler 
Gothio  style. 
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D The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  Union- 
court,  Old  Broad-street,  City ; and  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Woodward,  of  Wilson-street,  Fins- 
bury, by  whom  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect  in  the  space 
lof  six  months.  The  foreman  was  Mr.  Wickes. 


MEMORIAL  SUN-DIAL,  ST.  PANCRAS 
GARDENS. 

(]  On  the  7th  inst.  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  added 
i one  more  to  her  innumerable  acts  of  beneficence 
by  formally  presenting  to  the  vicar,  church- 
i wardens,  and  vestry  of  St.  Pancras  what  is 
: : termed  a memorial  sun-dial,  standing  upwards 
of  30  ft.  in  height,  and  erected  at  her  ladyship’s 
i :expense — at  a cost,  it  is  said,  of  upwards  of  2,0001. 

It  is  intended  to  commemorate  not  only  the  re- 
ulclamation  of  the  disused  and  dilapidated  burial- 
: d grounds  and  their  conversion  into  an  ornamental 
i garden  for  the  recreation  of  the  public,  but  also 
; those  whose  remains  were  known  to  be  interred 
in  the  two  ancient  burial-grounds  of  St.  Pancras 
and  St.  Giles’ s-in-the-Fields. 

' i The  memorial  stands  in  a prominent  position 
in  the  gardens,  near  one  of  the  main  entrances, 
ilwithin  a space  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
uimausoleum  erected  for  the  late  Sir  John  Soane. 
The  vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  with  the  approval  of 
!the  ratepayers,  and  the  assistance  and  sympathy 
of  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  others,  successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of 
ithe  Midland  Railway  Company,  who  had  already 
slobtained  by  an  Act  part  of  Old  St.  Pancras 
i; Churchyard,  to  further  encroach  upon  that  as 
well  as  the  adjoining  cemetery  of  St.  Giles’s. 
Lady  Burdett-Coutts  determined  to  show  her 
n:  sympathies  with  the  project  for  utilising  the 
(grounds  for  the  recreation  of  the  public, 
“(especially  the  poor  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, and  for  the  preservation  of  the  names 
of  those  eminent  persons  whose  remains  had 
been  buried  therein,  by  the  erection  of  a 
mmemorial  fittingly  to  record  some  of  those 
te celebrities  whose  memory  should  be  handed 
mdown  to  posterity. 

(1  The  superstructure  of  the  memorial,  which  is 
iin  the  Early  Decorated  style,  consists  mainly  of 
(Portland  stone,  with  four  marble  tablets  and 
tf.clustered  granite  columns  at  the  angles,  bearing 
a crocketed  gablet  on  each  of  the  four  sides, 
in  one  of  which  is  the  dial.  It  has  been 
ciexecuted  from  designs  by,  and  under  the 
(.superintendence  of,  Mr.  George  Highton,  archi- 
Sjtect.  The  tablets  are  surmounted  by  reliefs 
((representing  St.  Pancras  and  St.  Giles,  also 
Night  and  Morning,  by  Signor  Facigna.  Two 
tablets  on  the  memorial  record  the  names  of 
men  of  eminence  buried  in  the  grounds,  in- 
cluding those  of  Sir  John  Soane,  John  Flaxman, 
John  Walker,  author  of  the  “Pronouncing  Dic- 
itionary,”  Peter  Pasqualine,  Thomas  Mazzinghi, 
Father  O’Leary,  several  members  of  the  Norfolk 
(family,  Sidney  Effendi,  Turkish  Ambassador  to 
this  country,  Count  d’Hervilly,  Charles  Louis 
• Victor  de  Broglie,  Archbishop  Dillon,  &c.  The 
•basement  is  in  the  shape  of  three  narrow 
terraces  leading  up  to  the  superstructure  of  the 
■memorial,  and  forming  flower-beds,  with  some- 
what novel  effect.  These  are  of  red  Mansfield 
stone,  worked  at  the  quarries.  The  panels 
of  the  two  upper  terrace  tiers  contain  flowers 
in  mosaics ; the  top  one  has  also  panels  repre- 
senting the  four  seasons,  by  Messrs.  Wills, 
!«Euston-road  ; the  bottom  tier  panels  are  also  in 
v, (mosaics,  the  latter  executed  by  Messrs.  Simpson 
& Sons,  of  St.  Martin’s-lane.  The  whole  is 
I 'enclosed  by  a curb  and  iron  railing  with  gates, 
ithe  latter  by  the  St.  Pancras  Iron  Works  Com- 
pany; while  the  Portland  stone  work  and 
(fixing  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Daniel,  of 
|Highgate.  Within  the  enclosure,  at  each  of  the 
four  angles,  is  a lion  on  a pedestal. 


St.  Margaret's  Churchyard, Westminster. 

An  effort  is  being  made,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  to  improve 
the  present  unsightly  appearance  of  the  church- 
yard adjoining  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  at  present  is  a dis- 
grace to  the  neighbourhood,  being  dusty  and 
dirty  in  summer,  and  full  of  pools  of  stagnant 
water  in  the  winter  on  account  of  its  low  situa- 
tion. It  is  intended,  if  possible,  not  only  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  churchyard,  but  to  surround  it 
!with  a dwarf  wall,  recording  on  its  face  all  the 
monumental  inscriptions  that  can  be  deciphered. 
The  cost  will  fall  not  far  short  of  4,0001. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION, 
BROMPTON. 

NEW  BUILDING. 

This  building,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
erection,  is  intended  to  form  an  extension  of  the 
present  well-known  Hospital  for  Consumption 
and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Brompton.  The 
existing  hospital,  which  was  the  first  institution 
of  the  kind  erected  for  the  treatment  of  persons 
suffering  from  consumption,  has  been  found  of 
late  years  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand  made  upon  it,  more  especially  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  in-patients.  The 
committee  determined  to  erect  a new  additional 
building,  and  for  this  purpose,  having  re- 
ceived a large  legacy,  purchased  the  freehold 
of  a plot  of  land  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Fulham-road,  opposite  to  the  old  hospital, 
and  occupied  by  the  houses  Nos.  193  to  221 
(inclusive),  Fulham-road ; Nos.  16,  17,  and  18, 
Charles-street ; together  with  the  stables,  in 
the  rear,  facing  York-mews,  the  mean  dimen- 
sions of  this  plot  being  about  250  ft.  by  115  ft. 
Communication  between  the  old  and  new  build- 
ings has  been  provided  by  means  of  a tunnel 
passing  underneath  the  Fulham-road.  The  new 
building  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  male  in-patients  and  the  reception  of 
out-patients  generally,  and  the  old  hospital  will, 
when  this  new  extension  is  completed,  be  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  female  in-patients. 

Owing  to  the  special  requirements  for  the 
treatment  of  phthisis,  the  wards  of  this  hospital 
are  all  to  be  of  small  size,  the  largest  only  con- 
taining eight  beds, — an  arrangement  which 
requires  more  space,  and  also  entails  much 
greater  cost,  than  the  more  usual  system  of  large 
wards.  This  great  amount  of  space  required 
by  the  wards,  together  with  the  limited  area  of 
the  site,  necessitated  the  adoption  of  several 
stories  in  the  height  of  the  new  building,  which 
in  shape  resembles  a letter  H>  and  is  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : — The  basement  con- 
tains steward’s  and  housekeeper’s  rooms,  ser- 
vants’ hall,  Turkish,  bath,  compressed-air  bath, 
drug-store  and  dispensers’  rooms,  clinical  pupils’ 
rooms,  larders,  and  general  store-rooms,  to- 
gether with  heating  - chamber  and  coal-vaults, 
these  latter  being  one-storied  buildings  kept 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  ground-floor  is 
devoted  to  the  out-patients’  department,  and 
contains  separate  waiting-rooms  for  120  men 
and  160  women,  two  physicians'  rooms,  with 
dressing-rooms  for  each  sex  attached,  and  the 
general  dispensary.  In  the  south-west  portion 
are  situated  the  recreation -room  and  lecture 
theatre,  a large  room  54  ft.  by  3S  ft.,  intended  to 
be  used  for  the  entertainments,  &c.,  given  to  the 
patients,  and  for  the  medical  lectures  delivered 
to  the  students.  This  room  and  the  out-patients’ 
department  are  both  19  ft.  6 in.  clear  height 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  remainder  of  this 
floor  is  occupied  by  entrance  and  inner  halls, 
sitting  and  bed  rooms  for  the  resident  medical 
officers,  and  physicians’  consulting-room,  &c.,  all 
of  which  have  a height  of  10  ft. ; a mezzanine 
floor  being  obtained  over  them,  which  contains 
bedrooms  and  day-room  for  the  nurses. 

The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  Fulham- 
road,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
an  exit  for  out-patients  being  provided  in  the 
east  wing,  and  another  door  leading  to  a side 
yard  being  formed  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  in 
the  west  wing. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  floors  are  entirely 
devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  in-patients, 
and  are  all  arranged  in  a similar  manner.  Each 
floor  contains  nine  wards,  holding  from  three  to 
eight  beds  in  each,  and  one  isolated  ward  (hold- 
ing one  bed)  for  any  special  case ; thirty-seven 
beds  being  provided  on  the  three  floors.  These 
wards  have  in  all  cases  either  a south  or  west 
aspect,  and  the  height  of  these  floors  is  either 
13  ft.  6 in.  or  13  ft.,  the  average  cubical  space 
per  bed  being  at  least  1,500  cubic  feet.  The 
corridors  giving  access  to  the  wards  are  un- 
usually spacious,  being  intended  for  the  patients 
to  sit  and  walk  about  in  during  the  daytime, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  floor  is  a large  dining- 
hall,  48  ft.  by  20  ft.  with  an  oriel  window 
at  one  end.  Provision  is  made  on  each  floor 
for  patients’  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  linen  and 
clothes,  inhaling-rooms,  nurses’  rooms,  and  ward 
scullerieB. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  in  the  central  por- 
tion a large  kitchen  and  scullery,  with  larder, 
stores,  &c.,  on  one  side  of  it,  and  living-room 
and  bedrooms  for  the  cook  and  her  assistants  on 
the  other,  these  latter  rooms  being  formed  in 


the  roof.  In  another  part  of  the  same  floor,  but 
quite  cut  off  from  the  kitchen  department,  are 
placed  the  bedrooms  for  the  female  servants  of 
the  establishment.  Communication  between  the 
different  floors  is  provided  by  means  of  two 
large  staircases  of  teak  and  two  small  stone 
staircases  in  the  turrets,  which  run  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  building ; in  addition  to  these  a 
large  hydraulic  lift,  capable  of  carrying  five 
or  six  patients,  and  two  large  food-lifts  (also 
worked  by  hydraulic  power),  working  from  the 
basement  to  the  top  floor,  are  provided. 

The  system  of  warming  and  ventilation  is 
intended  to  be  very  complete,  fresh  air  being 
admitted  over  hot- water  coils  at  the  floor  level 
of  each  room,  and  the  foul  air  extracted  at  the 
floor  and  ceiling  levels  by  means  of  vertical 
shafts  in  the  walls  carried  up  to  the  roof,  where 
they  are  collected  into  horizontal  shafts  which 
communicate  with  open  ventilating-towers,  in 
which  powerful  steam  coils  are  placed,  the  heat 
from  which  causes  an  upward  current  of  the 
foul  air.  In  addition  to  the  hot-water  coils  each 
ward  has  an  open  fireplace  for  the  sake  of  com- 
fort and  cheerfulness.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments throughout  are  to  be  carried  out  upon  the 
most  approved  modem  principles. 

The  soil  not  having  been  considered  suffi- 
ciently solid  to  carry  so  heavy  a pile  of  build- 
ings, it  was  thought  desirable  to  introduce  a 
thick  bed  of  Portland  cement  concrete  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  site,  bo  as  to  secure  a good 
foundation. 

Externally  the  elevations  are  treated  in  a 
somewhat  plain  adaptation  of  the  “ Queen  Anne” 
style,  the  fronts  being  faced  with  Allen’s  Red 
Suffolk  Bricks,  with  bands  of  warm  buff-coloured 
terra  cotta,  and  Ancaster  stone  dressings 
sparingly  introduced ; the  roofs  are  to  be 
covered  with  Sedan  green  slates.  Internally 
the  building  will  be  finished  in  a very  plain  but 
substantial  manner.  The  floors  throughout  are 
of  fireproof  construction,  on  Fox  & Barrett’s 
system,  and  those  of  the  wards,  corridors,  and 
principal  rooms  are  to  be  boarded  with  teak  in 
narrow  widths.  The  woodwork  on  all  the 
principal  floors  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  varnished, 
and  the  walls  internally  are  to  be  finished  in 
trowelled  Btucco,  with  a Parisian  cement  dado 
5 ft.  high.  The  tenders  for  the  whole  of  the  new 
building,  inclusive  of  extra  cost  of  foundations, 
amounted  to  60,0001.  The  general  contractors 
for  the  works  are  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  of 
Crown  Works,  Lambeth,  the  terra  cotta  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  H.  Doulton  & Co.,  the 
hydraulic  lifts  by  Messrs.  Eastons  & Anderson, 
the  whole  of  the  works  for  the  warming  and 
ventilation,  hot-water  service,  &c.,  by  Messrs. 
Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge,  and  the  internal 
plumbers’  work  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Beattie,  of  Victoria 
Station. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Henry  Wyatt,  of  77,  Great  Russell-street, 
late  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Mr.  Wm.  Tokey  being  his  clerk  of 
works. 

We  would  add  a few  warm  words  in  behalf  of 
the  institution  itself, — the  Brompton  Hospital 
for  Consumption.  The  mild  air  of  the  locality 
and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  which  is  sandy 
gravel,  of  great  depth,  have  been  proved  by  an 
experience  of  many  years  to  be  highly  beneficial 
to  consumptive  invalids.  The  acquisition  of  a 
site  in  connexion  with  the  existing  hospital  was 
most  fortunate,  and  will  conduce  to  the  efficient 
and  ecomomical  working  of  the  extension,  which 
will  thus  be  under  the  same  administration  with 
the  parent  hospital.  The  pressing  need  of 
additional  accommodation  has  long  been  severely 
felt,  the  number  of  applicants  on  the  list, — 
frequently  upwards  of  300  at  one  time, — and 
the  consequent  delay  in  their  admission,  affording 
painful  evidence  of  the  necessity.  This  subject 
has  for  many  years  engaged  the  anxious  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  all  connected  with  the 
charity  that  a remedy  is  now,  to  some  extent,  to  be 
supplied,  and  that  this  hospital,  which  has  done 
so  much  good  in  the  past,  is  about  to  enter  upon 
a still  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  made  generally  known 
that  the  cost  of  the  site  and  of  the  new  building 
will  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  the  funded 
capital,  and  the  income  arising  from  this  source 
will  be  lost  in  future,  while  the  additional  ex- 
penses for  the  yearly  maintenance  of  the  insti- 
tution upon  its  extended  scale  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  10,0001.  per  annum. 

The  committee  confidently  rely  upon  the 
geuerosity  of  the  public  to  support  them  in  the 
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heavy  task  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  to 
assist  by  their  means  and  influence  in  carrying 
on  successfully  this  important  work  of  charity 
and  relief.  J 

We  have  long  known  personally  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  this  hospital 
have  been  conducted,  and  the  large  amount  of 
great  good  which  has  been  done  through  its 
agency,  and  we  most  earnestly  invite  those  who 
are  blessed  with  means  to  help  the  committee 
in  the  important  work  which  they  have  in  hand. 
We  venture  a little  out  of  our  way  to  say  that 
•Sir  Philip  Rose,  bart.,  the  honorary  secretary  and 


good  friend  of  the  Institution,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Dobbin,  the  secretary,  would  gladly  give  the 
fullest  information  that  might  be  desired  by 
any  disposed  to  assist. 


Drawings  from  London  Board  Schools. 

An  exhibition  of  drawings,  executed  by  scholars 
and  pupil  teachers  in  the  schools  under  the 
London  School  Board,  has  been  held  at  the  offices 
of  the  School  Board  for  London,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, W.C.  The  exhibition  was  open  during 
the  first  three  days  of  this  week. 


MORE  WORK  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY 
CHURCH. 

Sir, — As  you  and  your  readers  take  a strong 
interest  in  all  that  is  being  done  with  regard  to 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church,  I beg  to  enclose  a 
copy  of  a citation  which  was  affixed  to  “ the 
principal  door  of  the  church”  on  Sunday,  the 
9th  inst.  From  it  you  will  perceive  that  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  now  throws  over  his  former 
colleagues  on  the  Committee,  whom  he  misled 
into  erecting  the  high-pitched  roof  over  the  nave, 
and  induced  them  to  run  into  debt  to  do  so,  and 
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v seeks  to  have  the  whole  building,  and  espe- 
Uy  the  western  front,  handed  over,  without 
j external  control,  to  his  own  tender  mercies. 
Che  application  for  the  faculty  does  not  appear 
be  accompanied  by  any  plans,  but,  from 
stworthy  information  which  I have  received, 
ire  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  intention 
not  to  restore  or  repair  the  great  western 
idow,  inserted  by  John  of  Wheathampstead, 
; to  remove  it  altogether,  and  to  substitute 
it  three  nineteenth-century  pointed  windows, 
far  as  appears  from  the  citation,  the  whole  is 
be  left  entirely  to  Sir  Edmund’s  taste  and 


discretion,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  building  is  to 
be  handed  over  to  him  for  viviseotion,  or  any 
other  purpose.  The  insertion  of  windows  in  the 
dark  bays  means  making  holes  in  the  wall  of 
the  church  against  where  was  formerly  the 
abbot’s  house;  and  against  this  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  always  protested,  and  I trust 
that  his  two  sons, — if,  indeed,  they  are  still  the 
architects  to  be  employed  on  the  work, — will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  same.  The  next  feature  in  the 
abbey  to  be  attacked  will  probably  be  the 
triforium  windows  of  John  of  Wheathampstead, 
which  will  have  to  be  closed  to  allow  of  a high- 


pitched  roof  being  put  over  the  north  aisle,  to 
match  the  newly-erected  roof  over  part  of  the 
south  aisle ; but  of  this,  as  yet,  nothing  has 
been  said.  The  destruction  of  the  west  front  is, 
however,  imminent,  and  I much  fear  that,  unless 
a powerful  remonstrance  be  addressed  to  the 
Bishop,  he  will  grant  the  faculty  for  still 
further  obliterating  the  traditional  features  of 
his  cathedral.  No  doubt  the  offer  of  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  appears  in  the  highest  degree 
liberal ; but  if  every  rich  amateur  in  building 
were  to  have  one  of  our  principal  ecclesiastical 
monuments  handed  over  to  him  as  a subject  on 
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which  to  make  experiments,  where  would  it 
end  ? The  auswer  from  Italy  to  any  remon- 
strance about  the  west  front  of  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice  need  be  but  very  simple, — “ Look  at 
home.”  John  Evans. 


{Copy.) 

“ Thomas  Legh,  by  Divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of 
Saint  Alban’s, — To  all  clerks  and  literate  persons  in  and 
throughout  the  whole  diocese  of  St.  Alban’s  greeting. 
Whereas  it  has  been  represented  unto  us  by  Sir  Edmund. 
Beckett,  of  Batchwood,  near  St.  Alban’s,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  and  within  our  diocese  and  jurisdiction,  baronet, 
a Queen’s  counsel,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  York, 
that  a faculty  was  granted  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aud  seventy-seven, 
by  us  as  the  then  Bishop  of  Rochester,  within  whose 
diocese  the  Abbey  Church  (now  the  Cathedral  and  Abbey 
Church)  of  St.  Alban’s  hereinafter  mentioned  was  then 
situate,  unto  the  Right  Honourable  James  Walter  Earl  of 
Yerulam,  the  said  Sir  Edruuud  Beckett,  the  Venerable 
Anthony  Grant,  doctor  of  civil  law,  archdeacon  of  Rochester 
aud  St.  Alban’s;  the  Reverend  Waters  John  Lawrance, 
rector  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban’s;  the  Reverend 
Owen  Davys,  rector  of  Wheathampst“ad;  Henry  Joseph 
Toulmin,  John  Evans,  and  Robert  Pryor,  esquires;  and 
John  Thomas  Nicholson  Lipscombe,  esquire,  doctor  of 
medicine;  Benjamin  Agutter,  gentleman;  and  Thomas 
Kent,  brewer,  churchwardens  of  the  said  Abbey  Church, 
authorising  them  as  an  executive  committee  to  restore,  re- 
pair, and  refit  the  said  church  for  cathedral  and  parochial 
service.  That  the  said  committee,  with  such  funds  as  were 
subocribed  for  the  purpose,  proceeded  to  execute  the  repairs 
and  restorations  most  urgently  needed,  and  have  exhausted 
all  such  funds,  and  have  become  liable  under  contracts  for 
more  money  than  has  been  subscribed,  and  have  no 
prospeet  of  being  able  to  do  any  more  at  present.  That 
the  said  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  willing  to  continue  such 
works  at  his  own  expense,  aud  particularly  to  restore  the 
western  front  of  the  said  church,  except  the  three  porches 
(for  which  a separate  subscription  is  being  raised  among 
the  Freemasons  of  England),  and  to  insert  iu  the  dark  bays 
of  the  aisles,  or  some  of  them,  windows  similar  to  those 
now  iu  the  other  bays,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  said  Committee  to  do  any  work  not  at  the  time  under- 
taken by  him,  when  they  have  funds  for  the  same ; and 
whereas  the  said  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  hath  humbly 
besought  us  to  decree  a Licence  or  Faculty  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  Wherefore  we  do  hereby  require  you  to 
cite,  or  cause  to  be  cited,  all  persons  having  or  pretending 
to  have  any  interest  in  the  premises,  by  publicly  affixing 
this  original  notice  on  the  principal  outer  door  of  the  said 
Cathedral  and  Abbey  Church  of  Saiut  Alban's  afore- 
said, and  by  leaving  thereon  a true  copy  prior  to 
Divine  service  on  the  Sunday  immediately  following  the 
receipt  hereof,  to  appear  personally,  or  by  a Proctor  or 
Proctors,  duly  constituted,  before  the  Worshipful  John 
Elliott  Pasley  Robertson,  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws,  our  Vicar 
General  and  Official  Principal  as  aforesaid,  his  Surrogate, 
or  some  other  competent  judge  in  this  behalf  in  tho  said 
Cathedral  and  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban's,  and  place  of 
judicature  there,  on  tho  sixth  day  after  the  service  of  this 
decree,  if  it  be  a General  Session  of  our  said  Court,  other- 
wise on  the  General  Session  of  our  said  Court  next  eusuing, 
at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  of  the  same  day,  to 
show  cause  why  a lioence  or  faculty  should  not  issue, 
according  to  the  prayer  of  the  said  petition.  And  wo 
hereby  do  intimate  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  that  if 
no  appearance  be  so  entered,  nor  sufficient  cause  thereon 
shown,  we,  our  said  Vicar-General  and  Official  Principal, 
bis  Surrogate,  or  some  other  competent  judge  in  this 
behalf,  will  proceed  to  decree  a licence  to  be  granted  to 
the  said  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Dated  this  fifth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred,  aud  seventy-nine,  and 
of  our  translation  the  third. 

(Signed)  Geo.  Hr.  Knight,  Registrar.” 


Another  correspondent  writes, — 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  seems  to  have  startled 
people  not  a little  by  his  last  movement.  Not  con- 
tent with  having  hia  way  as  the  ruling  member  of 
a building  committee,  he  has  applied  for  a faculty 
to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  a building  com- 
mittee altogether,  and  apparently  to  dispense 
also  with  any  detailed  explanation  of  his  in- 
tended alterations.  The  notice  put  on  the 
church-door  on  the  9th  inst.,  for  the  first  time, 
is  addressed  “ to  all  the  clerks  and  literate 
persons  in  and  through  the  whole  diocese  of 
St.  Alban’s and  it  rehearses  statements  given 
in  by  Sir  E.  Beckett. 

Considering  that  restoring  the  west  front  is 
taken  to  mean  knocking  out  the  great  Perpen- 
dicular west  window,  and  “restoring”  three 
lancets,  such  as  Trumpington  may  have  erected 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  the  dark 
bays  of  the  aisles  are  the  bays  which  never  had 
any  windows,  because  the  abbot’s  residence 
abutted  against  the  south  wall ; and,  consider- 
ing that  there  is  implied  a request  for  powers 
to  do  what  seems  good,  which  might  cover  any 
extent  of  work,  there  should  be  much  hesitation 
about  granting  such  a licence.  A movement  of 
this  kind  without  the  consent  of  the  building 
committee, — we  may  say,  almost  without  their 
knowledge, — may  be  deemed  good  strategy  if  it 
succeed,  but  not  by  everybody  even  then. 

Architect. 

Sir,— I have  read  Mr.  White’s  long  letter,  reiterating 
what  he  had  said  about  the  destruction  of  a Norman  corbel- 
table.  I emphatically  deny  that  such  a corbel-table  existed. 
Mr.  White  acknowledges  that  his  examination  was  a super- 
ficial one,  and  is  kind  enough  to  impute  motives  for  the 
removal  of  this  so-ca  led  corbel-table,  alleging  that  it  was 
done  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  Norman  roof.  He  also 

?oiuts  to  his  examination  of  the  marks  of  the  original  roof  • 
ut  when  I state  that  that  roof  was  234  ft.  long,  that  the 
duration  of  his  examination  was  twenty  minutes"  only,  and 


was  made  in  a torrent  of  rain,  with  an  umbrella  over  his 
head  all  the  time,  the  value  of  such  a minute  survey  will 

become  apparent  to  every  one 

It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  White's  idea  of  conservatism  for 
churches  was  not  of  an  earlier  date.  I have  a photograph 
of  a nondescript  reredos,  inserted,  by  cutting  away  the 
ancient  work,  in  the  east  wall  of  Boxgrove  Church,  Sussex, 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  White,  which,  after  disgracing  the 
Early  English  window  above  it  for  about  seven  years,  was 
removed  for  the  erection  of  a reredos  of  beautiful  design, 

and  the  abortion  deposited  on  the  rubbish  heap 

John  Chapplb. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  twenty-sixth  report  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  gives  the  following  summary  of 
results : — 

The  number  of  persons  who  have,  during  the 
year  1878,  attended  the  schools  and  classes  of 
science  and  art  in  connexion  with  the  Depart- 
ment is  as  follows,  viz.: — 57,230  attending 
science  schools  and  classes  in  1878,  as  against 
55,927  in  1877,  and  727,874  receiving  instruction 
in  art,  showing  an  increase  upon  the  previous 
year  of  117,254,  or  more  than  19  per  cent.  At 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines  there  were  36  regular 
and  189  occasional  Btudents ; at  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry  303  students ; at  the 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  74.  At  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland  there  were  22 
associate  or  regular  students,  and  53  occasional 
students.  The  lectures  delivered  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  were 
attended  by  5,491  persons.  The  evening  lec- 
tures to  working  men  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Miaes  were  attended  by  1,685  persons,  being 
458  more  than  last  year ; and  169  science 
teachers  attended  the  special  courses  of  lectures 
provided  for  their  instruction  in  the  new  science 
schools  at  South  Kensington.  The  various 
courses  of  lectures  delivered  in  connexion  with 
the  Department  in  Dublin  were  attended  by 
about  1,421  persons.  The  total  number  of 
persons,  therefore,  who  received  direct  instruc- 
tion as  students,  or  by  means  of  lectures,  in 
connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  1878  is  794,547,  showing  an  increase 
as  compared  with  the  number  iu  the  previous 
year  of  113,180,  or  more  than  16  per  cent. 
The  attendance  at  the  Art  and  Educational 
Libraries  at  South  Kensington,  and  at  the 
National  Library  of  Ireland  in  1878,  has  been 
76,064,  or  an  increase  of  1,731  over  that  of  last 
year.  The  museums  and  collections  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Department  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  were  last  year  visited  by 
2,329,877  persons,  showing  a decrease  of  218,889 
on  the  number  of  1877.  The  returns  received 
of  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  local  art  and 
industrial  exhibitions  to  which  objects  were 
contributed  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
show  an  attendance  of  513,986.  The  total 
number  of  persons  who,  during  the  year  1878, 
attended  the  different  institutions  and  exhibi- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  Department  has 
been  upwards  of  3,589,487.  This  total,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year,  presents  a 
decrease  of  672,152.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Department  during  the  financial  year  1878-79, 
exclusive  of  the  vote  for  the  Geological  Survey, 
amounted  to  282,553£.  lls.  5d. 


The  Crown  Estates.  — The  fifty-seventh 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  for  the  year 
ended  the  31st  of  March  last  refers  to  the  mea- 
sures taken  for  the  concentration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Crown  property,  which,  commencing 
in  1851,  have  since  been  continued.  Mr.  Gore 
Btates  that  one  of  the  results  of  those  measures 
of  improvement  has  been  that  the  revenue 
yielded  by  the  Crown  property  has  largely  in- 
creased. In  1851  considerably  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  gross  revenue,  then  amounting, 
including  the  entire  receipts  from  minerals,  to 
341,000i.,  was  derived  from  quit  and  fee  farm- 
rents,  and  also  from  ground-rents,  reserved 
under  building  leases  which  had  at  that  date, 
and,  with  a few  exceptions,  have  still  many 
years  to  run.  From  those  rents,  with  the  ex- 
ception referred  to,  no  increase  has  been 
obtainable  except  by  the  sale  of  some  of  the 
quit  and  fee  farm-rents,  and  by  the  investment 
of  the  proceeds  in  property  that  improves  in 
value.  Notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  the 
gross  income  revenue  in  the  past  year,  including 
one  moiety  only  of  the  net  receipt  from  minerals, 
was  489,448L  The  net  revenue,  which  is  annually 
paid  to  the  Exchequer  (and  amounting  to 
410,000£.  per  annum),  has  increased  in  a more 
than  corresponding  proportion. 


COOKING  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Church  has  delivered  a course  of  i 
lectures  at  the  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  South  Kensington,  on  the  Chemistry  : 
of  Food.  We  avail  ourselves  of  notices  which  i 
at  different  times  have  appeared  in  the  Times  > 
and  other  papers  to  give  a general  view  of 
the  whole  course.  This  is  believed  to  be  thet 
first  time  that  there  have  been  combined  in 
the  course  of  instruction  in  one  school  thet 
teaching  of  the  physiologist  and  chemist  and  a 
training  in  the  art  of  a chef  de  cuisine.  The  I' 
school  has  been  in  existence  for  seven  years,  i 
but,  though  located  close  to  the  Museum  of  the  t 
Science  and  Art  Department,  the  department;' 
is  not  only  iu  no  way  connected  with  it,  but  its 
collection  of  “ foods  ” has  been  practically  i 
ignored.  That  collection  has  been  formed  and  i 
arranged  at  successive  times  by  Dr.  Playfair,  i 
Dr.  Lankester,  Professor  Huxley,  Professors 
Frankland,  and  lately  by  Professor  Church,  but 
those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  practical  c 
teaching  of  dietaries  have  in  many  ways  ex-  c 
pressed  their  opinion  that  they  have  not  seen  ' 
how  to  turn  it  to  practical  account.  The  teach- c 
ings  there  formulated  have  been  adopted  in  thet 
dietaries  of  our  prisons,  workhouses,  and  our  > 
national  forces  with  good  results;  but  tho  diffi-i: 
culty  has  been  to  bring  it  home  to  every-dayi 
life.  The  lady  superintendent  of  the  school  hash 
seen  the  need  of  practical  instruction  in  thet 
science  of  foods  for  the  pupils  as  well  as  thet 
practical  management  of  kitchen  apparatus,', 
and  this  series  of  lectures  has  been  in  conse- ; 
qaence  arranged.  Professor  Church’s  Hand-n 
book,  prepared  for  the  Science  and  Art  Depart-n 
ment,  has  been  a text-book  in  the  school. 

The  illustrations  and  experiments  the  Pro-‘i 
lessor  introduced  in  his  First  Lecture  weree 
given  with  a view  to  show  by  demonstration,!! 
what  he  had  expressed  in  words.  Two  main; 
points  on  which  he  laid  stress,  and  which  weree 
illustrated  experimentally,  were  that  the  “ burn- 1 
ing  ” of  carbon  in  the  body,  as  might  be  doneo1 
outside  it,  producing  carbonic  acid,  and  thet! 
“ burning”  of  hydrogen  within  the  body,  as 
might  be  done  outside  it,  producing  water,  weree' 
iu  both  cases  similar  processes.  The  whole  of1! 
the  water  given  off  in  vapour,  perspiration,  &c.,v! 
is  not  due  to  the  water  we  take  in  as  fluid  or  in  ! 
our  solids,  much  is  the  result  of  the  “burning’V. 
of  hydrogen,  aud  the  production  of  water  within!' 
us.  These  two  “ burnings”  are  the  main  sourced 
of  our  heat  and  our  force  or  energy.  The  part; 
of  nitrogen  in  our  nutrition  was  especially  menu 
tioned,  and  the  old  distinction  of  carbon  corn-j 
pounds  being  heat-givers  and  nitrogen  com-o 
pounds  being  flesh-formers  was  referred  to  as 
not  so  rigid  as  was  some  time  ago  supposed^: 
Nitrogen  compounds  can  act  as  heat-givers 
when  carbon  compounds  are  not  in  full  propor^i' 
tion.  Several  experiments  were  shown  as  td 
what  is  meant  by  the  incombustible  salts,  on,! 
“ash,”  so  often  referred  to  iu  food  text-books" 
As  the  school  has  already  supplied  seventy)! 
centres  with  teachers,  the  work  begun  there  may 
be  expected  soon  to  spread  its  influence. 

In  the  Second  Lecture  the  Professor  pointed 
out  that  though  some  66  elements  are  now 
known,  only  15  or  16  occur  in  the  human  bodyc 
Of  these,  only  one,  oxygen,  is  a food  as  an  ele  < 
ment ; all  the  other  elements  have  to  be  taken 
in  as  compounds.  While  we  need  both  wate; 
and  salts  with  our  food,  and  they  have  a definite 
function  to  perform,  they  leavo  the  body  wher 
this  is  accomplished,  with  the  exception  of  phosl 
phate  of  lime.  This,  when  once  formed,  is  very 
difficult  to  decompose.  The  Professor  then  wenv 
on  to  speak  of  water  under  the  three  division: 
of  its  occurrence,  its  properties,  and  tests  foil 
water.  Water  occurs  in  everything  we  knowi 
even  in  gold  one  in  every  ten-thousandth  parti) 
moisture.  In  most  of  the  foods  we  common™ 
call  dry,  14  parts  in  every  100  are  moisture! i 
This  is  the  case  with  flour,  peas,  rice,  &c.  Evel: 
the  artificially-dried  fresh  oatmeal  contains  fiv 
parts.  Milk  contains  86  parts  of  water  in  thn 
100.  Good  butter  contains  but  10,  though  fd)' 
certain  reasons  it  is  sometimes  manipulated  6' 
as  to  contain  more.  It  is  well  known  ths 
water  itself  is  never  naturally  pure.  Even  rail 
water  has  “ scrubbed  ” the  air,  and  the  Professo 
has  seen  rain  with  so  much  sulphario  acid  in 
that  it  has  bleached  in  spots  the  purple  flowtl 
of  the  convolvulus.  When  once  the  rain  ha 
reached  the  earth  it  takes  up  more  impuritie. 
These  are  not  all  necessarily  injurious  to  U' 
though  some  may  interfere  with  cooking.  T1 
method  of  testing  the  colours  of  different  wate; 
by  looking  at  them  in  2 ft.  tubes  was  showh1 
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hd  then  in  succession  the  method  of  the  follow- 

■ :|g  tests  was  illustrated.  The  oxalate  of  am- 
ionia  test  for  lime,  which  is,  when  present  in 
'lantities,  a serious  drawback  in  cooking.  The 
idling  of  a residuum  and  the  examination  of  its 
lour,  its  absorption  of  moisture,  and  its  Bmell 

m ignition.  The  ammonium  molybdate  test  for 
I iiosphoric  acid.  The  Nessler  test  for  ammonia. 

ie  nitrate  of  silver  test  for  salt.  The  soap  test 
sir  hardness.  The  Oondy  test  for  organio 
i latter.  The  physics  of  water  were  then  briefly 
Terred  to,  and  it  was  mentioned  how  the  way 
U which  it  conveys  heat  so  easily  aud  so  regu- 
i rly  makes  it  convenient  for  boiling  as  well  as 
;r  loosening  particles  and  making  food  softer, 
lie  heat  of  boiling  water,  which  varies  accord- 
:g  to  altitude  or  to  depth  in  a shaft,  has  a great 
fiuence  on  oooking.  Thus  in  a Papin  digester 
1 is -found  that  the  ossein  of  bones  can  be  con- 
1 irted  into  gelatine.  The  tendency  of  all  changes 
i the  teaching  of  the  physical  scienoes  is  to 
. jbstitute  practical  work  on  the  part  of  the 
(undent  for  listening  to  leotures  or  watching 
■monstrations.  Whether  the  list  of  tests 
Mentioned  above  can  be  so  grasped  by  a pupil 
Bpm  seeing  them  that  she  could  reproduoe  the 
irk  before  her  class,  or  whether  she  ought  not 
T have  laboratory  practice  for  a short  period,  is 
i Jmatter  that  requires  consideration  if  our  efforts 
: improving  cooking  schools  are  to  come  to 

■ iuch. 

The  Third  Lecture  was  occupied  with  a con- 
iteration  of  the  foods  which  are  classed  as  heat- 
. vers,  such  as  fats,  starch,  gums,  &c.  After  a 
. neral  description  of  the  group,  Prof.  Church 
fooceeded  to  the  experimental  consideration  of 
1 w the  members  of  it  are  influenced  by  the 
iftooesses  followed  in  cooking,  and  how  their 
inesence  in  food  material  can  be  recognised, 
■jferring  first  to  starch,  he  showed  experimen- 
Blly  that  the  right  way  to  mix  starch  is  in  cold 
,}iter,  and  then  put  the  solution  into  very  hot 
.liter.  Starch  is  partly  turned  into  dextrine  by 
ing  subject  to  a temperature  which  would 
arly  “ roast  it.”  320°  Fahr.  will  completely 
rqange  it.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  as  at  a 
oture  lecture  it  would  be  requisite  to  distinguish 
Mtween  starch  and  dextrine,  the  chemical  tests 
faould  be  known.  The  starch  test,  iodine,  can 
ip.  easily  made  by  dissolving  a crystal  of  iodine 
i d adding  some  spirits  of  wine.  When  iodine 
-It  added  to  a cold  solution  of  starch,  a blue 
i (lour  is  produced;  with  a hot  solution  the  blue 

■ lour  is  not  produced.  Professor  Church  took 
■email  mass  of  wheaten  flour,  and  kneaded  it 
i.v, water  till  he  washed  out  all  the  starch,  the 
-heat-giving”  portion  of  flour,  leaving  the 
- llesh-forming  ” portion,  which  is  called  fibrin. 

te  fibrin  in  this  case  is  not  quite  pure,  as  there 
a little  fat  and  a little  mineral  matter  also, 
.e  starch  test  was  applied  to  show  that  the 
jrt  washed  away  from  flour  on  kneading  really 
,s  starch.  In  the  change  of  starch  to  “ dex- 
he  ” by  roasting,  a delicate  fawn  colour  is 
jn  to  be  formed.  The  effect  of  iodine  on  dex- 
:ne  is  to  give  a reddish  brown  tinge  instead  of 
-i)lue.  The  practical  value  of  these  tests  is  to 
H shown  in  its  bearings  on  cookery  in  a subse- 
jent  lecture.  There  is  a great  difference  in 
iubility  in  cold  water  between  the  crust  of  a 
uf  and  the  crumb.  More  of  crust  than  of  the 
umb  will  dissolve.  Passing  on  to  sugars,  the 

■ iferences  between  grape  sugar  and  cane  sugar 
8 ire  spoken  of,  and  the  tests  for  the  one  aud 

} other  were  shown.  With  cane  sugar  sul- 
•luric  acid  gives  a dark  colour,  but  with  grape 
?ar  ic  does  not.  The  “ sugar  test,”  with 
t mmon  sugar,  gives  a yellow  precipitate.  The 
,ue  of  these  tests  is  to  be  shown  in  future 
oiiotical  work.  Some  experiments  connected 
ih  oils  were  next  taken.  Oils  dissolved  in 
ter,  but  not  in  water.  If  a mixture  of  ether 
.lid  oil,  however,  be  taken  and  then  mixed  with 
ter,  the  oil  and  ether  float  on  the  top  wich  the 
ter  below.  This  fact  has  practical  bearings 
Bo.  The  albumeuoids, — fibrin,  albumen,  myosiu, 
■id  oasein, — were  briefly  referred  to,  and  some 
the  conditions  under  which  albumen  coagu- 
ies  were  illustrated.  A temperature  of  140° 
hr.  effects  coagulation,  both  with  Buch  albumen 
may  be  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  turnip 
lifrom  the  white  of  egg.  The  ordinary  acids 
i >d  in  cooking  do  not  cause  coagulation,  though 
ric  acid  will.  After  a very  rapid  reference 
(fibrin,  casein  was  spoken  of,  and  the  effect  of 
f acid,  such  as  aoetio,  was  alluded  to  as  produ- 
ga  “ curd.”  The  conclusion  of  the  lecture  was 
tupied  with  a brief  reference  to  the  way  in 
ich  “ heat-givers”  become  the  source  of  “ force 
j 1 energy  ” in  the  body, 
n^oommencing  the  Fourth  Lecture  Professor 


Church  alluded  to  the  fact  that  dietaries 
based  on  a knowledge  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  foods  were  found  by  practical  applica- 
tion to  work  satisfactorily.  The  subject  has 
now  been  examined  carefully  for  so  long  a time, 
and  the  qualities  of  different  foods  are  known 
from  the  average  of  so  many  hundred  analyses, 
that  errors  of  observation  and  experiment  may 
be  regarded  as  being  eliminated.  The  actual 
daily  wants  of  the  body  in  the  various  conditions 
of  rest,  partial  or  full  work,  and  the  varying 
climatal  conditions,  are  also  more  exactly  known 
than  they  used  to  be,  though  much  more 
remains  here  to  be  done.  English  writers  have 
sometimes  taken  the  results  of  North  German 
experimenters  and  incorporated  them  in  their 
works  as  applicable  to  England  ; but  this  is  apt 
to  be  misleading,  and  shows  the  need  of  great 
caution  in  such  important  matters.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  dietary  tables  in  India  in 
time  of  famine  has  been  found  of  great  use 
For  example,  the  average  diet  of  an  English 
soldier  in  time  of  peace  is  daily, — 5oz.  of  albu- 
minoids, 3 oz.  of  fat,  22  oz.  of  staroh,  and  1 oz. 
of  mineral  matter.  This  does  not  include  the 
water  in  the  foods.  The  amount  of  water  taken 
in  some  form  or  other  every  twenty-four  hours 
is  over  5 lb.  It  has  been  found  that  the  famine 
diet  of  Indian  natives  can  be  as  low  as  3 oz.  of 
albuminoids,  1 oz.  of  fat,  11^-oz.  of  starch,  and 
two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  mineral  matter.  This 
is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  working 
order,  but  it  is  enough  to  keep  life  going  in  time 
of  famine.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  con- 
nexion with  this,  that  the  calculations  for  an 
English  soldier  are  made  fora  man  of  1511b., 
while  the  average  of  Indian  natives  is  taken  at 
105  lb.  A great  defect  of  rice  as  a normal  food 
is  that  it  does  not  contain  the  required  propor- 
tions of  fab.  One  ounce  of  fab  should  go  with 
every  2 oz.  of  albuminoids,  and  it  can  take  the 
place  of  2oz.  150  grains  of  starch.  The  way 
in  which  the  redundancy  of  some  constituents 
in  foods  can  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the 
correspondingly  less  amounts  in  others,  so  as  to 
insure  having  a properly-balanced  daily  diet,  was 
left  for  consideration  in  the  next  lecture,  together 
with  the  results  of  too  much  or  too  little  work 
in  connexion  with  the  diet  selected.  Professor 
Church  showed  the  weighed  amounts  of  albu- 
minoids,— starch,  fat,  &c., — daily  needed  from 
one  source  or  another,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the 
mere  taking  iuto  the  body  of  these  quantities 
was  nob  sufficient.  There  must  be  a flavour 
which  will  stimulate  the  secretions  of  the  saliva 
and  gastric  juices  concerned  in  the  work  of 
digestion.  Consequently,  it  is  not  enough  to 
blindly  follow  the  tables  drawn  up.  The  amount 
of  energy  obtained  from  one  day’s  food  may  be 
reckoned  at  3,300  foot-tons,  of  which  only  660 
can  be  used  for  external  work.  This,  Professor 
Church  said,  was  the  result  of  most  careful 
investigation.  The  rest  of  the  energy  is  ex- 
pended as  heat,  in  the  working  of  the  heart,  and 
the  driving  of  the  blood,  &c.  Thus,  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  energy  derivable  from  the  com- 
bustion of  our  food  is  available  for  work  ex- 
ternally. 

Having  in  the  preceding  lecture  stated  gene- 
rally what  is  requisite  iu  a day’s  ration,  Prof. 
Church  commenced  the  Fifth  by  giving  in  detail 
the  sources  from  which  the  daily  4,900  grains  of 
carbon  and  the  300  grains  of  nitrogen  can  be  ob- 
tained without  undue  waste  and  without  taxing 
the  digestion  with  what  is  not  really  needed. 
He  began  with  bread  and  bread-stuffs,  includ- 
ing wheat,  maize,  rice,  &c.,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  leguminous  fruits,  and 
afterwards  of  tubers  and  roots  and  green  vege- 
tables. Professor  Church  stated  that  he  had 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  paid  much 
attention  to  bread-stuffs,  and  he  especially 
alluded  to  the  great  change  recently  effected  in 
wheat-milling.  Instead  of  the  wheat  being 
torn  to  pieces,  as  it  formerly  was,  by  grinding 
stones,  it  is  now  becoming  more  common  to 
adopt  Wegmann’s  process,  which  is  to  squeeze 
the  wheat  between  porcelain  rollers.  The 
method  of  pressing,  squeezing,  or  pounding 
wheat  is  of  importance  as  influencing  the  pro- 
ducts obtained  from  it.  In  some  millings  only 
three  products  are  made,  but  by  other  methods 
there  are  more,  and  a diagram  was  exhibited 
showing  eleven  products,  known  as  meal-flour, 
whites,  seconds,  middlings  first  and  seconds, 
sharps  first  aud  seconds,  pollard  first  and 
seconds,  aud  bran.  The  recognition  of  these 
the  Professor  spoke  of  as  of  great  importance, 
and  he  referred  to  the  results  of  many  analyses 
which  he  had  made  of  eaoh.  The  great  differ- 
ence in^the  relative,  nutrient^values^of  these 


had  not  yet  received  that  attention  it  de- 
manded. Indeed,  the  table  which  he  showed, 
he  said,  had  been  but  recently  completed,  and 
was  not  yet  published.  One  or  two  of  the  ex- 
tremes might  be  selected  in  illustration.  Of 
fat,  meal  contains  2 per  cent.,  flour  1'7,  first 
sharps  3 5,  first  pollard  5,  and  bran  2 8.  Of 
albuminoids,  meal  contains  10  7 per  cent.,  first 
sharps  16  5,  pollard  15,  and  bran  13-6.  Of  fibre, 
meal  contains  2-4  per  cent.,  first  middlings  1‘7, 
first  pollard  6 8,  and  bran  10'8.  Of  ash  (mine- 
ral matter),  meal  contains  1'8  per  cent.,  second 
sharps  29,  and  bran  61.  It  is  therefore  very 
important  to  know  what  part  of  the  grain  of 
wheat  is  being  used  as  a food.  The  structure  of 
a grain  of  wheat  was  illustrated  with  its  cen- 
tral mass  of  hexagonal  starch  cellsjsurrounded 
first  by  a layer  of  “ brick-liko  ” cells,  rich 
in  nitrogen,  and  these  again  by  six  thin 
coats.  Professor  Church  has  found  as  the 
average  of  many  analyses  that  the 
embryo  contains  from  23  to  35  per  cent, 
of  albuminoids  (flesh  formers).  A table  was 
also  shown  of  the  relative  values  of  oatmeal, 
maize,  pearl  barley,  rice,  and  bread,  the  table 
being  the  result  of  a long  series  of  analyses 
undertaken  by  the  Px'ofessor.  While  oatmeal 
contains  101  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  pearl  barley 
1'3,  rice  has  but  0'5.  Oatmeal  has  161  per  cent, 
of  albuminoids,  pearl  barley  6'2,  and  rice  7'5. 
The  quantities  of  fibre  and  ash  were  also  given. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  pretty-looking  pearl 
barley  there  is  much  waste.  Oae  hundred  pounds 
of  barley  give  but  about  38  lb.  when  it  is 
“ pearled,”  and  practically  about  17’6  per  cent, 
of  the  nitrogen  is  given  to  pigs.  Again,  though 
there  is  much  fat  in  maize,  this  is  lost  in 
hominy.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  ash  of 
oatmeal  is  rich  in  phosphates,  and  is  a valuable 
food  when  it  can  be  digested.  The  natives  of 
India,  who  use  much  rice,  so  poor  in  fat,  make 
up  for  it  by  various  kinds  of  pulse,  and  Professor 
Church  has  had  forwarded  to  him  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  different  kinds  for  analysis. 
When  officially  dieted  the  natives  are  also  sup- 
plied with  some  kind  of  fat.  As  to  bread  it  is 
not  a complete  diet  in  itself,  as  it  ts  too  rich  in 
carbon  and  not  rich  enough  in  nitrogen.  The 
mineral  matter  in  it  does  not  represent  only  the 
mineral  matter  of  wheat,  as  there  is  muoh  added 
salt,  and  the  proportion  added  is  important.  The 
tables  of  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  food  that 
will  supply  the  daily  needed  4,900  grains  of  car- 
bon, and  the  300  grains  of  nitrogen,  differed 
somewhat  from  the  tables  given  in  the  South 
Kensington  Handbook,  as  Professor  Church  said 
they  were  now  calculated  with  greater  accuracy. 
The  relative  proportions  do  not,  however,  seriously 
differ. 

The  Sixth  Lecture  treated  of  breadstuffs,  pea3, 
beans,  and  pulse.  There  are  at  present  three 
methods  employed  in  this  country  by  which 
carbonic-acid  gas  is  formed  in  dough,  the  small 
bubbles  of  which  give  bread  its  vesiculated 
structure.  In  one  process  the  carbonic  acid  is 
driveu  in  ready-made  from  a vessel  in  which  it 
is  separately  prepared.  This  is  the  bread  known 
as  aerated.  Of  the  three  processes  in  which 
carbonic-acid  gas  is  formed  in  the  dough,  two 
are  chemical  processes  and  one  is  by  the  action 
of  yeast.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid 
are  in  one  process  used,  when  tartrate  of  soda 
and  carbonic  acid  result.  The  objection  to  this 
is  that  the  tartrate  of  soda  taken  habitually  is 
liable  to  cause  derangements  in  the  system. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
also  used  in  another  process  to  produce  the 
needed  carbonic  acid,  and  here  the  interchange 
leads  to  the  formation  of  water  and  common  salt 
as  well.  The  danger  in  this  case  to  be  guarded 
against  is  the  presence  of  arsenic.  The  more 
common  process,  however,  is  that  in  which  the 
yeast-plant  is  used,  bringing  about  those  mys- 
terious changes  which  are  still  so  imperfectly 
understood.  Yeast  has  the  power  of  converting 
the  starch  of  flour  into  glucose, — a sugar.  This 
sugar  is  further  broken  up  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  alcohol  escapes  and  the  carbonic 
acid  gives  the  vesicular  structure  a3  in  the  other 
cases.  Of  all  the  cereals,  wheat  yields  the  best 
bread.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  principally  to 
the  character  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of 
wheat.  The  main  constituent  is  a fibrine,  and 
it  can  be  readily  obtained  for  examination  by 
making  a little  flour  into  a dough  with  water, 
and  then  washing  the  starch  out  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  water.  There  is  then  left  a greyish- 
yellow,  tough,  elastic  mass,  which  is  gluten. 
Speaking  of  peas,  beans,  and  various  kinds  of 
pulse,  it  was  pointed  how  muoh  more  nearly  the 
different  kinds  agree  in  composition  than  the 
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cereals  do.  The  great  drawback  to  the  use  of 
various  kinds  of  pulse  is,  that  they  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  digest.  They  are  an  excellent  theoretical 
food,  according  to  analysis,  but  they  are  a severe 
tax  on  digestion.  Of  all  the  beans,  none  pre- 
sents a better  typical  food  than  the  soy  bean, 
and  it  would  be  a valuable  introduction  to 
this  country.  Lentils  have  been  mucb  spoken 
of  lately  as  a good  food,  and  they  undoubtedly 
approach  to  a good  typical  food,  but  they  are 
bitter,  astringent,  and  not  easy  of  digestion.  It 
has  now  come  to  be  pretty  well  recognised  that 
the  food  of  a man  doing  hard  work  should  have 
flesh-formers  to  heat-givers  in  proportion  of  1 
to  41,  and  that  the  food  of  a child  should  have 
1 to  7.  Bread  gives  1 to  7^,  when  the  heat- 
givers  are  more  than  even  a child  wants,  so  it  is 
not  a good  food  by  itself.  Pulse  gives  (taking 
an  average)  1 to  2£,  which  is  far  too  small.  In 
these  calculations  heat-givers  are  reckoned  as 
starch.  Potatoes  give  1 to  16,  according  to  the 
latest  analyses,  the  eld  1 to  8 being  evidently  an 
error.  Onion  is  1 to  4,  an  excellent  proportion, 
though  onions  are  not  much  in  favour  as  food. 
In  looking  at  the  relative  values  of  flesh-formers 
and  heat-givers  in  foods,  the  actual  amount  of 
water  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  amount  of 
water  present  in  different  foods  has  been 
referred  to  in  a previous  lecture.  Potatoes 
have  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  and  onions  91  per 
oent. 

In  the  Seventh  Lecture,  Professor  Churoh 
took  up  the  subject  of  the  food  values  of  roots 
and  tubers,  green  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Here, 
as  in  the  former  branches  of  his  subject,  the 
results  given  were  those  arrived  at  from  experi- 
ments extending  over  a long  period  which  he 
has  himself  made,  and  several  of  his  figures 
were  different  from  those  generally  accepted. 
This  is  a matter  of  importance  whenever,  at 
home  or  in  our  colonies,  dietaries  are  calculated 
with  a nicety  based  on  the  accepted  tables.  For 
example,  in  potatoes  the  relation  of  flesh-formers 
to  heat-givers  has  been  calculated  as  1 to  10. 
Professor  Church  finds  it  is  not  more  than  1 in 
16,  and  perhaps  barely  that.  Nothing,  however 
was  said  about  the  possibility  of  a variation 
from  time  to  time  according  to  meteorological 
conditions.  Coloured  diagrams  have  been  pre- 
pared showing  the  relative  proportions  of  heat- 
givers  and  flesh-formers  in  different  vegetables. 
As  a rule,  there  is  more  mineral  matter  in  roots 
and  tubers  than  in  cereals.  For  example,  the 
proportion  of  mineral  matter  to  combustible 
matter  is  in  turnips  1 to  6,  while  in  wheat  it  is 
but  1 to  72.  The  details  of  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  many  plants  were  given,  and  it  was 
then  mentioned  that  in  considering  the  amount 
of  mineral  matter  in  a plant  its  quality  is  an 
important  point.  Those  mineral  ashes  are  most 
active  whioh  contain  most  potash.  Nearly  all 
the  mineral  matter  is  made  up  of  this  and  phos- 
phorio  acid.  Nitre  is  largely  found  in  some 
cases,  and  though  it  is  not  a nutrient,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  good  effects.  Endive, 
lettuce,  and  watercress  are  rich  in  nitre.  In 
connexion  with  asparagus,  the  reason  for  cooking 
b undies  with  the  heads  out  of  water  was  explained . 
The  green  tops  are  the  youngest  and  most 
delicate,  and  the  nutrient  matter  from  them 
would  pass  into  the  water.  When  asparagus 
is  immersed  in  water  one-third  of  the  nutrient 
matter  escapes.  Potatoes  should,  when  boiled, 
be  boiled  in  brine,  the  boiling  temperature  is 
then  much  higher  than  212  F.,  and  this  higher 
temperature  makes  the  potato  more  broken  up 
for  digestion.  The  use  of  seaweeds  as  a food 
was  mentioned,  and  their  more  general  use  was 
recommended.  Fruits,  using  tbe  word  in  the 
general  and  not  in  the  botanical  sense,  can 
hardly  be  called  substantive  foods;  but  the 
citric,  malic,  and  tartaric  acid  in  them  have 
beneficial  influences. 

. ^-^e  Professor  devoted  his  Eighth  Lecture  prin- 
cipally to  milk  and  products  from  milk — cream, 
butter,  and  oheese.  Milk  being  the  first  of  the 
animal  products  considered  in  the  course,  some 
generalised  statements  were  made  comparing 
vegetable  foods  and  animal  foods.  The  chief 
practical  point  was  that  the  animal  foods  are 
much  richer  in  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  are 
more  flesh-forming.  Although  animal  food  looks 
so  much  more  solid  than  vegetable  food,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  it  is  very  watery,  pure  muscular 
tissue  containing  as  much  as  77  per  cent,  of 
water.  Neither  Btarch  nor  cellulose  occurs  in 
animal  foods,  while  sugar  is  generally  absent, 
or  else  exists  in  mere  traces,  except  in  the  case 
of  milk.  The  average  composition  of  good  cow’s 
milk  is  about  87  per  cent,  of  water,  and  13  per 
cent,  of  solid  residue.  The  milk  of  some  Normandy 


cows,  which  Professor  Church  had  analysed, 
gave  as  much  as  164  per  cent.,  but  this  was  an 
unusual  amount,  and  the  yield  was  not  great. 
Out  of  the  average  13  parts  per  cent,  of  solid 
residue,  only  four  parts  are  flesh-formers.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  remember,  in  regarding 
milk  as  an  article  of  diet,  that  the  ash  or 
“ mineral  matter”  is  rich  in  phosphates.  There 
are  four  phosphates  at  least,  and  probably 
more.  In  addition  to  the  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  there  is  phosphate  of  iron,  which 
supplies  a large  part  of  the  iron  in  blood,  and 
in  early  infancy  supplies  the  whole  of  it.  As 
the  13  per  cent,  of  solid  residue  is  the  recognised 
amount  that  should  be  present,  salt  or  sugar  is 
sometimes  added  by  those  who  adulterate  milk 
to  make  up  the  amount,  but  this  is  not  often 
done.  Specific  gravity  is  often  considered  a 
safe  and  ready  guide  as  to  the  adulteration  of 
milk,  but  this  cannot  be  relied  on,  even  to  test 
the  amount  of  adulteration  by  water.  Cane- 
sugar  is  sometimes  added,  but  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  natural  milk-sugar  is  not 
difficult  of  detection.  Sometimes  common  sugar 
is  added,  and  sometimes  glycerine,  which  when 
good  is  very  harmless ; but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  can  be  obtained  cheaply 
enough  to  be  used  as  an  adulterant  if  good.  The 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  dif- 
ferent animals  was  given  on  diagrams.  To  make 
cow’ s milk  assimilate  closely  to  the  composition 
of  human  milk,  it  is  requisite  to  add  only  10  to 
12  oz.  of  water  to  the  pint,  and  from  li  to  14  oz. 
of  milk-sugar,  which  can  be  readily  purchased. 
That  is,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the 
cow’s  milk  is  not  adulterated  to  begin  with. 
With  regard  to  skim  milk,  many  misunderstand- 
ings have  been  current.  It  is  richly  nitrogenous, 
and  is  a useful  article  of  diet.  Several  prepara- 
tions called  “milk  preserves”  are  now  sold.  It 
is  true  they  prevent  milk  from  turning  bad,  but 
they  contain  borax  or  boracic  acid,  and  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  effects  much  of  this  would  have 
on  the  system.  Many  people  say  that  the  adul- 
teration of  milk  is  not  injurious,  but  if  milk  does 
not  contain  what  we  expect  it  does  contain,  it  is 
injurious,  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  supply 
the  nourishment  expected.  In  speaking  of 
cheeses,  Professor  Church  drew  attention  to  the 
large  amount  of  bone-forming  material  they 
contain.  A good  cheese  has  3 per  cent,  of  bone- 
forming material. 

In  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Lectures  the  practical 
points  had  reference  to  the  preparations  of  cocoa. 
Cocoa  nibs  themselves, — the  cleaned,  roasted, 
and  crushed  seeds  of  theobroma, — are  too  rich 
and  heavy  as  a beverage.  “Pressed  cocoas” 
have  much  of  the  cocoa-butter  removed  from 
them,  and  “ soluble  cocoas”  have  starch  added. 
So  great  is  the  amount  of  heat-givers  in  cocoa 
that  in  100  parts  they  give  an  equivalent  of  132 
parts  of  starch.  Soluble  cocoas,  so  called,  do 
not,  however,  give  a.  solution  of  cocoa ; a thick 
mucilage  is  produced  with  boiling  water ; but 
the  finely-ground  coooa  is  held  in  suspension 
only.  Ground  cocoa  is  often  ground  in  iron 
mills,  and  a quantity  of  iron, — an  undue  amount, 
— is  generally  given  to  the  cocoa.  The  propor- 
tion of  flesh-formers  to  heat-givers  (reckoned  as 
starch)  has  been  usually  given  as  one  to  eight ; 
but  recent  analysis  has  shown  it  to  be  one  in 
eleven  only.  The  Professor  stated  it  had  been 
his  intention  to  give  some  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  method  of  conducting  analyses ; but 
he  found  he  should  have  to  be  content  with  a 
verbal  account  of  some  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
cesses. His  own  method  for  the  analysis  of  meat 
was  described,  beef  being  selected  for  illustration. 
Two  separate  portions  have  to  be  operated  on. 
The  one  gives  the  fibrine  by  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  other  gives  the  water, 
ash,  and  fat.  The  water  is  estimated  by  weigh- 
ing after  drying,  the  fat  by  solution  with  ether, 
and  the  ash  by  weighing  after  ignition.  The 
analysis  of  a vegetable  substance  was  very 
rapidly  sketched.  In  conclusion,  the  subject  of 
daily  dietaries  was  taken  up.  It  had  been 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
lectures  that  300  grains  of  nitrogen  and  4,900 
grains  of  carbon  were  daily  needed  for  an  average 
man  of  154  lb.  weight,  in  health  and  work. 
Several  examples  of  dietaries  for  muscular  work 
were  given.  Such  food  as  turnips  would  have 
to  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  one  quarter  of 
a hundred-weight  a day,  — an  inconvenient 
amount, — while  10  oz.  of  cheese  and  20  oz.  of 
rice  supply  what  is  needed.  Bread,  eggs  and 
bacon,  or  beans  and  bacon,  furnish  a compact 
dietary  for  muscular  work.  A good  proportion 
of  flesh-formers  to  heat-givers  is  one  to  five  for 
adults,  and  one  to  seven  for  children. 


WHO  WILL  HELP  THE  GIRLS  ? 

Sir, — Who  would  not  help  the  girls  if  h 
could  ? Over  and  over  again  have  I been  cor 
suited  upon  this  subject,  and  asked  what  occupa 
tions  are  open  to  them.  All  the  applicant 
would  appear  to  imagine  that  there  must  b 
many  “ genteel  ” occupations  which  might  b 
easily  learnt,  say,  either  in  a few  weeks  o 
months,  which  would  insure  a competence  fo 
life.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  a very  preva 
lent  notion  that  the  branches  of  “ applied  ” arl 
as  your  correspondent,  “Meter,”  has  apprc 
priately  styled  them,  are  those  which  would  b 
most  easily  mastered.  Painting  upon  china 
drawing  upon  wood,  and  wood-engraving,  &c 
are  specially  inquired  about,  because  the  appli 
cants  ignorantly  suppose  that  proficiency  i: 
these  is  readily  attainable,  and  they  may  hav 
had  the  misfortune,  at  some  time  or  other,  t 
have  drawn  a Berlin  wool  pattern.  In  most  o 
these  cases,  I regret  to  say,  the  applicant 
cannot  afford  the  requisite  length  of  time,  whic' 
means  expense,  to  become  proficients  in  th 
occupations  they  seek.  Nevertheless,  they  wi] 
bravely  try,  poor  things ; they  take  a few  lesson 
of  persons  who  can  scarcely  help  themselves 
Then  they  paint  upon  china  posies  such  a 
would  not  pass  muster  on  a fifth-rate  wall 
paper,  or  they  “ peck  ” out  wood  blocks  tha 
would  not  serve  even  as  butter  moulds,  whei 
too  late  they  find,  alas  ! that  there  is  no  demam 
for  such  poor  wares,  and  that  they  are  wors 
off,  and  minus  several  guineas,  than  when  the- 
started  on  their  foolish  errand.  They  cannot  b 
made  to  grasp  the  simple  truth,  that  what  ca: 
be  easily  done,  hundreds  of  thousands  could  dc 
and  that  all  skill  of  any  real  value,  whether  ii 
the  fine  arts  or  in  any  other  occupation,  is  onl; 
to  be  attained  by  a long  preparatory  training 
and  even  then  that  only  a few  can  reach  tha 
point  of  excellence  which  is  really  remunera 
tive. 

Besides  these  considerations,  Sir,  I neei 
scarcely  say  that,  as  you  are  perfectly  we] 
aware,  the  labour  market  obeys  laws  as  fixed  am 
as  inexorable  as  those  of  the  tides.  Any  numbe 
of  persons  cannot  be  employed  merelybecause  the; 
want  to  be  employed,  but  only  just  as  many  a 
are  wanted.  I am  afraid,  then,  that  there  is  ni 
way  of  helping  the  girls  but  through  helpinj 
the  men.  There  are  too  many  men  in  the  countr 
in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done.  If  womei 
could  excel  the  men  in  handicraft,  they  wouli 
supersede  them  in  the  factories,  and  the  me; 
would  be  turned  adrift ; if  they  were  on  a pa 
with  the  men  in  skill,  they  would  lower  wage 
by  increasing  the  supply  of  labour  out  of  al 
proportion  to  the  demand,  and  many  of  botl 
sexes  would  be  unemployed.  It  is  very  hard  t 
have  to  say  it,  but  there  is  really  but  one  wa; 
to  meet  the  increasing  struggle  for  existence 
and  that  is  Emigration;  but  even  then  it  mus 
be  an  organised  and  well-arranged  system  o 
emigration,  if  the  last  state  of  the  emigrant 
not  to  be  worse  than  the  first.  Heaven  on 
knows  what  a state  we  should  have  been  in  : 
this  country  by  this  time,  if  it  had  not  been  fo 
emigration.  People  ought,  in  these  days,  ti 
know  that  if  there  be  OBly  twelve  vacancies  t> 
be  filled,  twenty-four  persons  cannot  be  ap 
pointed  to  them,  and  that  before  another  can  b 
admitted  one  of  the  twelve  must  vacate  hi 
post  by  death,  resignation,  or  dismissal.  It  i 
precisely  the  same  in  the  employment  of  twelv 
millions,  if  twenty-four  millions  require  employ 
ment. 

The  sooner,  therefore,  that  the  public  an 
taught  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  moetin/ 
the  difficulty  the  better;  for  every  day’s  dela; 
increases  the  mischief" and  the  misery. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


Viaduct,  Walton.-on-Tk.ames. — The  nev 

viaduct  forming  the  approach-road  to  Waltoi 
Bridge  was  thrown  open  to  public  traffic  on  th 
5th  inst.  The  viaduct,  which  has  been  in  ham 
for  nearly  eighteen  months,  consists  of  thirteei 
arches  of  26  ft.  span  ; the  piers  have  stone  cut 
waters,  and  over  the  whole  length  is  a whit 
brick  dentil  cornice  and  blocking.  Although  noi 
open  for  traffic,  some  weeks  must  yet  elaps 
before  the  work  is  complete,  owing  to  the  tem 
porary  bridge  having  to  be  taken  down  befor 
the  approaches,  &c.,  can  be  finished.  The  work 
are  being  executed  by  Messrs.  T.  Docwra  & Sor 
contractors,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  c 
Surrey,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  E 
Howell,  surveyor  for  the  county,  Mr.  Charle 
Hall  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works. 
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THE  NEW  CENTENARY 
i CONGREGATIONAL  CHAPEL,  LANCASTER. 
p|  This  building  waa  opened  on  the  13th  inst. 

1 rhe  church  ia  designed  in  the  Romanesque  style 
t ind  is  built  of  stone.  A tower  and  spire  at  the 
jouth-west  angle  gives  character  to  the  building, 
un internally,  the  first  consideration  was  to  light 
r ;he  building  effectually, — -a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
i vijulty  in  a galleried  building,  with  light  obtain - 
: ible  on  only  two  sides ; but  the  problem  seems 
>"  i/O  have  been  satisfactorily  solved, 
oi  1 The  roof  ia  lofty  and  wagon-headed  in  form, 
i ill  timbers  throughout  are  pitch-pine,  and 
• ! i 'limply  varnished.  The  warming  and  ventila- 
i i/ion  have  received  due  attention, — the  former 
, ay  hot  water,  and  the  latter  by  shafts  on  the 
n Tobin  system,  opening  casements,  and  a trunk 
in  the  roof  capable  of  being  regulated.  The 
paba^sages  are  laid  with  Mr.  J.  Brash’s  concrete 
jafraooring,  resembling  marble  mosaic.  Messrs. 
xg;iBriggs  & Lancaster  carried  out  the  mason  work, 
! : See. ; Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  executed  the  joiner’s 
j work ; Mr.  Hartley,  the  elating  and  plastering  ; 
Mr.  A.  Seward  supplied  the  heating  apparatus  ; 
raiMessrs.  Calvert  & Heald,  plumbing  and  glazing  ; 

I Mr.  Meadowcroft,  the  painting ; and  Mr.  J.  B. 
: i j Hartloy,  the  ironfounder’s  work.  The  gas-fittings 
ewere  snpplied  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Ellson, 
x!&  Co.,  of  Coventry.  Mr.  Dixon  acted  as  clerk 
edJdf  the  works.  The  building  has  cost  upwards 
0 of  4,000Z.,  exclusive  of  the  site,  and  has  been 
91  carried  out  from  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Hetherington 
il  & Oliver,  of  Carlisle. 


ALBERT-STREET  SCHOOLS,  BRIDGWATER, 
it  These  schools  were  opened  by  the  Mayor 
.(Mr.  W.  J.  Holland)  on  the  4th,  and  are  built 
ji  in  the  midst  of  the  population  for  which  they 
9 are  especially  intended,  to  accommodate  400 
)d  (infants,  150  boys  and  150  girls.  Throughout 
^ the  group  the  class-rooms  open  directly  from 
q the  principal  school-rooms  ; the  upper  panels  of 
x the  doors  are  glazed  in  all  cases,  and  large 
■I:  windows  are  also  placed  in  the  partitions,  the 
i-f  head-teachers,  without  leaving  their  desks,  thus 
in  icommanding  a view  of  the  various  class-rooms. 
ml  The  infants’  department  consists  of  a main 
loosohoolroom,  80  ft.  by  26  ft.,  with  four  class- 
ic rooms  opening  therefrom,  20  ft.  by  19  ft.  each, 
i : The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  alike  in  size,  the 
iaiprincipal  room  being  48  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  class- 
lifnrooms  20  ft.  by  19  ft.  to  same.  The  buildings  are 
lofty,  well-lighted,  and  ventilated.  The  offices  are 
; h provided  with  Moule’s  earth-closets,  and  there 
da  are  the  usual  conveniences,  such  as  cloak-rooms, 
1 lavatories,  &c. 

(11  The  style  adopted  is  a Bimple  treatment  of 
id  I Gothic.  The  walls  are  of  local  rubble,  with 
;n:Coombe  Down  dressings,  the  interior  being 
latipressed  bricks  in  bands  and  patterns  4 ft.  6 in. 
,i  high,  above  that  portion  being  plaster,  with 
>ii!  cornice  at  springing  of  roof.  Of  ornamentation 
« i there  is  none,  but  a pleasing  appearance  has 
been  obtained  by  the  grouping  of  the  buildings 
.i  and  a judicious  mixture  of  materials, 
l'l  The  cost,  including  site,  fittings,  and  desks 
Ipi complete,  is  3,674Z.,  being  51.  4s.  lid.  per  head. 
)d'l  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
tEwChedzoy  & Son,  of  Bridgwater,  to  the  plans 
■ i and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board’s 
Juli architect,  Mr.  J.  Parker  (the  borough  surveyor). 


THE  LIVERPOOL  SLOP  BUILDERS. 


Few  towns  have  a more  unenviable  notoriety 
for  slop  and  jerry  building  than  Liverpool, 
although  the  town  also  possesses  many  excellent 
palatial  and  tradesmen’s  structures.  There  is, 
however,  a certain  section  known  as  “ Welsh 
builders,”  who  for  years  past  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  running-up  houses  with  the  vilest  of 
materials,  and  this  class  of  builders  appears  to 
be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  local  and 
sanitary  authorities.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Everton  is  one  of  those  outlying  localities  which 
has  long  been  notorious  for  the  erection  of  slop 
tenements,  and  the  discovery  which  has  just 
been  made,  and  which  has  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration, would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  existing 
Liverpool  Building  Act  is  defective  in  its  pro- 
visions. It  appears  that  the  builders  of  several 
of  the  numerous  small  tenements  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Everton  have  been  extensively 
using  a mortar  or  plaster  composed  of  a small 
quantity  of  lime  mixed  with  street-sweepings, 
the  latter  being  largely  made  up  of  manure, 
and  this  material  is  used  for  plastering  the 
insides  of  the  houses.  Dx*.  Taylor,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  states  that  under  the  existing 
law  he  has  no  power  to  put  a stop  to  this 
practice,  as  no  nuisance  is  actually  experienced 
at  present ; but  he  holds  that  a nuisance  will 
arise  very  soon  after  the  mixture  has  been 
placed  on  the  walls,  and  that  then  he  will  take 
measures  to  repress  it.  The  meaning  of  all  this 
is,  that  so  far  as  Liverpool  is  concerned,  under 
the  present  powers  of  the  Health  Committee 
builders  may  go  on  using  material  of  this 
character  in  building  with  impunity,  and  that 
disease  may  be  engendei’ed  in  the  houses  so 
built  before  action  can  be  taken  by  the  sanitary 
authorities. 


LEEDS  LEATHER  MARKET. 


This  market  is  the  property  of  a company 
of  shareholders,  and  was  erected  in  the  year 
1824.  It  was  used  as  a general  provision- 
market  until  October,  1827,  when  it  was  opened 
as  a leather  market,  and  quartei’ly  fairs  were 
held  for  Borne  years,  but  afterwards  half- 
quarterly fairs  were  established,  and  are  now 
held. 

It  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
to  adapt  itself  to  its  present  requirements.  The 
buildings  consist  of  thirty- three  small  shops 
(which  are  let  to  tanners,  factors,  and  dealers  in 
leather  and  tanning  materials),  enclosing  a 
courtyard,  roughly  speaking  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  and  entered  on  two  sides  by  cart- 
ways. In  the  oentre  is  a circular  building  or 
rotunda,  in  the  shape  of  a small  tower,  sur- 
rounded by  a colonnade  of  massive  masonry, 
and  containing  a committee-room.  There  is 
also  a space  above,  under  a hemispherical  dome, 
originally  intended  to  contain  a fan  to  pump 
water  into  the  tank  or  reservoir  over  the 
colonnade.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent year  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  a 
fund  for  roofing -in  the  open  courtyard,  and 
the  committee  were  so  far  successful  as 
to  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
heavy  stone  colonnade,  consisting  of  twelve 
large  pillars,  frieze,  and  cornice,  and  tank  over, 
have  been  removed,  in  order  to  increase  the 


Schools  built  during  the  present  Tear, including  the  Albert-street  Schools , Bridgwater, 
with  Accommodation  provided,  and  Cost  per  Read,  8fc. 


District. 

Rate- 

Popu- 

Name  of 
Schools. 

Total 

Cost. 

No.  of 
Children. 

Cost  per 
Child. 

Name  of 
Architect. 

Contractor, 

£ 

270,968 

40,000 

Temperance 

£ 

6,800 

750 

£ s.  d. 
9 4 0 

G.  E.  Robiuson, 

D.J.  &G.  Davies, 

Including  furni- 

Sheffield 

808,332 

239,947 

Town. 

Woodside. 

9,000 

950 

9 10  0 

Cardiff. 
Innocent  & 

Cardiff. 
Sharp  & Son, 

ture  & fittings. 

Derby  

Central. 

32.000 

960 

33  6 8 

Brown, 

Sheffield. 

Ditto. 

Sheffield. 

Ditto. 

173,650 

53,338 

Traffic- 

6,700 

738 

9 19 

Cothurst  & 

Jno.  Gilling, 

Btreet. 

1,275 

12,318 

Storey, 

Derby. 

Derby. 

The  204th  school 

Cirencester.. 

20,000 

7,000 

street. 

5,500 

600 

11  0 0 

C.  N.  Tripp, 

George  Drew, 

built  by  the 
London  School 
Board. 

10,329 

9 16  0 

Gloucester. 

Austin 

Stratford. 
Grey  & Humble, 

Including  furni- 

14,000 

12  18  7 

& Johnson, 
Newcastle. 

E.  Hughes. 

Newcastle. 

Graham  & Sons, 

ture.  Fourth 
set  of  schools. 

2,291 

grove. 

3,300 

320 

10  6 3 

E.  G.  Thomas, 

Huddersfield. 
Jones  & Owen, 

Bridgwater 

31,014 

12,059 

3,674 

700 

5 4 11 

Menai  Bridge. 
Jno.  Parker, 

Beaumaris. 
Chedzoy  & Son, 

Including  site 

street. 

Bridgwater. 

Bridgwater. 

sheds  & fittings 
complete. 

area  of  the  court-yard  or  market  floor.  The 
whole  has  been  covered  over  with  a light 
timber-boarded  roof,  the  upper  parts  near  the 
ridge  being  of  glass.  The  inside  walls  are 
boarded,  and  painted  in  two  shades  of  colour. 
The  old  irregular  stone  paving  has  been  taken 
up,  and  the  whole  of  the  flooring  has  been  laid 
with  cement  Blag  concrete,  and  it  is  felt  that 
these  alterations  considerably  enhance  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  attend  the  market.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Perkin  and  G.  B.  Bulmer,  of  Leeds. 


THE  UNOCCUPIED  LAND  ON  THE 
ALBERT  EMBANKMENT. 

For  some  few  years  past  the  question  of 
laying  out  the  unoccupied  land  on  the  Albert 
Embankment  as  an  open  space  for  the  use  of 
the  public  has  been  warmly  discussed  by  the 
inhabitants.  At  one  time  it  was  feared 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  built  upon,  and  this 
caused  much  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  resi- 
dents in  the  neighbourhood  interested.  There 
is  now,  however,  a strong  probability  that  the 
public  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  as  a recreation 
area,  the  Works  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  having  recommended  that  it  be 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Stockport. — The  operative  house-painters  of 
Stockport,  have  decided  to  submit  for  the  pre- 
sent to  a reduction  of  their  wages  from  7£d.  to 
6Jd.  per  hour.  The  employers  gave  a week’s 
notice  of  the  reduction. 

Liverpool.— At  a meeting  of  non-society  house- 
joiners  and  carpenters  on  the  6th  inst.,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — 
“ That  the  non-society  house-carpenters  and 
joiners  hereby  resolve,  in  the  face  of  a threatened 
further  reduction  of  wages,  to  take  such  action 
in  the  matter  as  will  give  the  united  committee 
of  house-carpenters  and  joiners  the  necessary 
moral,  pecuniary,  and  personal  support  when 
practicable  ; and  they  further  resolve  that  they 
will  empower  the  non-society  committee,  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  united  committee, 
to  impose  and  levy  6d.  per  week  upon  the  non- 
society men ; in  the  event  of  the  money  not 
being  requii'ed,  a meeting  of  the  subscribers 
will  be  held  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  think  tit.” 
The  master  builders  have  intimated  to  the 
joiners  that  from  the  31st  of  March  next 
the  wages  will  be  reduced  from  7£d.  to 
6£d.  an  hour,  which  the  men  think  is  not 
warranted  in  tlie  present  state  of  trade,  especi- 
ally considering  that  in  May  last  they  had  to 
submit  to  a reduction  of  $d. 

Birkenhead. — The  members  of  the  Joiners’ 
Society,  of  Birkenhead,  and  a number  of  non- 
unionists,  held  a meeting  on  the  14th  inst.,  and 
deoided  not  to  accept  the  reduction  of  Id.  per 
hour,  of  which  they  had  received  notice  from 
the  employers. 

A Wages  Dispute.— On  the  17th  inst.,  at  Worship-street 
Police  Court,  George  Kerry,  builder's  foreman,  summoned 
his  employer,  Mr.  George  Crabb,  builder.  Phcenix  Works, 
Kiugsland-green,  E , for  21.  10s.,  one  week’s  salary  in  lieu 
of  notice.  It  transpired  from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff 
was  discharged  on  a Tuesday  for  neglect  of  duty,  aud  his 
wages  were  paid  to  him  to  the  end  of  that  week,  and  ho 
now  claimed  for  one  week’s  salary.  It  seems,  by  the 
evidence  of  witnesses,  that  the  plaintiff  was  absent  trom 
the  job  about  fifty  minutes,  he  having  been  prenously 
cautioned  for  the  same  offence.  The  magistrate  dismissed 
the  summons. 

STAINED  GLASS. 

Brighouse. — A fcwo-lighfc  stained-glass  window 
bas  been  erected  in  St.  James’s  Church,  Brig- 
house,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Marianna 
Bai-ber.  It  has  been  designed  and  painted  on 
the  glass  by  Mr.  H.  Kennedy,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon, 
architect.  The  design  consists  of  figures  to  a 
large  scale,  representing  “ Faith  ar.d  Hope,”  one 
in  each  light.  The  glass  on  which  the  figures 
are  painted  was  made  by  Messrs.  Rust  & Co. 

Frisby-on-the-Wrealce. — The  three-light  win- 
dow in  the  south  transept  in  the  parish  church 
here  has  been  filled  with  Btained  glass,  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  design  is 
a group  representing  the  Transfiguration,  Christ 
occupying  the  central  space. 


The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — In  Man- 

cheater  it  is  resolved  to  form  an  association  for 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. 
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THE  MONUMENTS  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — I am  glad  that  some  one  has  at  last 
called  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  until  the  im- 
provement suggested  by  yonr  correspondent, 
“ It.  E.  Bray,”  is  carried  out,  and  something 
more  besides.  Taking  off  the  dust  is  not  all 
that  is  necessary.  No  doubt  most  of  those 
monuments  are  made  of  the  finest  statuary 
marble  the  world  produces,  and  executed  by  the 
most  eminent  artists  ; yet  the  last  time  I walked 
through  that  noble  building  dust  had  so  eaten 
into  the  marble  that  an  inexperienced  eye  might 
have  had  a difficulty  in  telling  at  a glance 
whether  the  statues  were  originally  of  pure  white 
marble,  or  oak,  or  mahogany.  Masons  have  a 
very  powerful  composition  for  getting  out  this 
dust  and  restoring  the  marble  to  its  primitive 
freshness  and  beauty,  and  the  revenues  of 
St.  Paul’s  would  not  be  misspent  in  getting  an 
experienced  man  to  do  this. 

Seth  Moslin. 


Sir, — A correspondent  directs  attention  in 
your  number  for  the  8th  inst.  to  the  accumulation 
of  dust  on  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
It  might  not  be  amiss  that  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  Bhould  also  be  called  to  the  disgust, 
ing  condition  of  the  outside  steps  leading  to  the 
south  door,  owing  to  the  droppings  from  nume- 
rous “ happy  birds  ” being  allowed  to  accumu- 
late there,  interfered  with  only  by  the  footsteps 
of  visitors,  which  distribute  rather  than  remove 
the  nuisance.  I had  ample  opportunity  of  study- 
ing this  natural  decoration  and  its  unpleasant 
effect  (with  ladies  particularly)  on  a recent 
Sunday  morning,  when  I was  one  of  a group  of 
a score  or  two  of  persons  kept  waiting  outside 
in  a cold  wind  for  ten  minutes  after  the  proper 
time  of  opening,  awaiting  the  porter’s  pleasure ; 
an  ordeal  not  best  calculated  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring the  mind  for  the  purpose  for  which  we 
were  assembling  and  meeting  together. 

J.  B. 


WOOD-CARVING. 

Sir, — I was  not  sorry  to  see  by  your  last 
issue  that  there  was  a lull  in  the  discussion  re 
the  National  School  of  Wood-carving,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  drifting  into  an  argument 
as  to  the  logical  capacities  of  the  two  writers, 
rather  than  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject-matter. There  were  mistakes  and  truths 
above  the  signatures  of  both  “Meter”  and 
“ Anselmo.”  The  latter  evidently  let  his  enthu- 
siam  lead  him  iuto  exaggeration  regarding  the 
want  of  wood-carving  talent  in  England,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  “One  who  sent  wood  to 
be  carved  in  Paris  ” wrote  to  correct  the  error, 


dition.  He  provides  light  and  suitable  premises 
for  work,  and  also  that  peace  of  mind  brought 
by  regular  wages.  The  second,  is  a man  of 
cultivated  artistic  attainments,  and  generally 
one  who  has  had  opportunities  in  early  life  of 
gaining  that  information  and  knowledge  which 
are  required  in  designing  harmoniously.  Now 
comes  the  third,  the  wood-carver,  who  carries 
the  work  out  under  the  control  of  the  two  first, 
and  success  is  gained.  Separate  any  one  of 
these  men  from  the  other  two  and  there  will 
be  no  grand  result.  Each  man  has  enough  to 
do  to  learn  his  own  particular  part  in  the  play. 

The  working  wood-carver  in  most  cases  comes 
from  different  strata  of  society  from  the  artist ; 
he  is  generally  apprenticed  early  in  life,  and  has 
to  earn  wages  at  the  earliest  date.  How  is  it 
possible,  then,  for  him  to  gain  that  taste  and 
refinement  resulting  from  patient  study  of  art 
which  would  enable  him  to  stand  alone  ? I have 
given  my  reasons,  and  trust  I shall  not  be  deemed 
ungenerous  in  not  taking  that  interest  in  working 
men’s  exhibitions  which  at  first  sight  they  would 
seem  to  claim. 

With  regard  to  the  National  School  of  Wood- 
carving,  it  is  fairly  started,  and  the  promoters 
seem  hopeful,  and  I fail  to  see  the  use  of  making 
success  more  difficult  by  antagonistic  criticism  ; 
even  your  correspondent,  “ Meter,”  does  not 
point  out  any  disaster  likely  to  arise  from  the 
existence  of  such  a class.  That  it  was  seriously 
wanted  may  be  open  to  donbt ; but  some  good, 
and  certainly  no  harm,  may  be  expected  from  it. 
The  intentions  are  honourable  : then  let  it  stand 
or  fall  according  to  its  merits.  In  any  case  it 
is  more  deserving  of  a friendly  hand  than  an 
angry  word. 

I may  mention  that  the  best  work  done  in 
this  country  is  seldom  exhibited  publicly,  and 
the  critics  have,  therefore,  little  opportunity  of 
judging  what  is  being  done,  the  commissions 
having  to  be  delivered  directly  they  are  finished. 

George  Alfred  Rogers. 


with  the  design,  and  the  ideas  of  Paine  with 
regard  to  open  voussoirs  of  cast  iron  were 
adopted.” 


Whoever  the  designer  of  the  bridge  may  be 
it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  its  construction 
it  was  believed,  and  apparently  on  good  ground  i 
that  Mr.  Burdon  was  the  designer,  as  stated  irl 
an  inscription  which  was  placed  on  the  bridge 
at  its  completion.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  New-' 
castle  Cowant  of  October  7,  1796  : — 


THE  DESIGNER  OF  SUNDERLAND 
BRIDGE. 


At  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Progress  of  Iron  and  Steel  as  Con- 
structive Materials,”  in  which  he  briefly  re- 
ferred to  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Wear  at 
Sunderland  as  having  been  “designed  by  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Paine.”  This  statement  was 
founded  on  the  following  authorities  : — 1st, 
Smfies's  “ Lives  of  the  Engineers,”  vol.  ii., 
p.  357,  where  he  says: — “It  is  a curious  cir- 
cumstance that  the  next  contriver  of  an  iron 
bridge  was  no  other  than  the  same  Tom  Paine, 
whose  political  writings  Telford  so  much 


“To  the  Printer  of  the  Newcastle  Cowant. 

Sir,— Observing  in  your  paper  of  the  13tl: 
current  an  account  of  the  iron  bridge  lately 
erected  and  opened  at  Sunderland,  we  have  tc 
request  that  in  yonr  next  paper  you  will  correct 
a misstatement  in  that  account,  contained  irl 
the  following  words,  viz.,  ‘ The  artists  for  the! 
iron  part  are  Messrs.  Walker,  of  Rotherham: 
who  have  obtained  a patent  for  constructing 
bridges  on  the  principle,’  by  stating  that  the! 
ironwork  was  made  by  us ; but  the  patent  wafi 
granted  to  Rowland  Burdon,  esq.,  M.P.  Thd 
ironwork  was  done  by  his  order  and  under  hie: 
direction,  whose  invention  we  believe  thet 
principle  on  which  Wearmouth  Bridge  is  con- 
structed to  be,  and  different  from  either  that  ot 
Coal  Brook  Dale  or  Thomas  Paine’s.  We  sug-i 
gested  to  Mr.  Burdon  the  propriety  of  taking 
out  a patent,  which  is  granted  only  on  the  oatbi 
of  the  party,  and  believe  that  he  is  the  first  and 
true  inventor. — We  are,  &c., 

Joshua.  Walker  & Co.  . 

Rotherham,  August  23rd,  1796.” 


and  statmg  his  opinion  that,  bad  time  permitted,  admired.  While  residing  in  America  Paine 
efThn  rhnn0  “f611  “T  e*ec';t1e.d  “a.11*  »>de  had  proposed  to  build  a bridge  of  this  material 
ihink?n „ TiT  V ? f1S  r Btate  of  °vor  the  Schuylkill,  400  ft.  in  span,  and  he  came 

[nd  -g  dr  * 7 t7“brafo11  of  art-  to  England  to  take  out  a patent  for  his  invention 
industry  is  not  procurable  in  England  is  more  (the  specification  is  No.  1,667,  A.D.  1788).  The 
wi  e y spread  than  it  should  be,  and  I have  ' materials  were  manufactured  at  the  Itotherham 
nate7  nr“g  °Ut  “ 6ma'  ' ir°“"OTk"-  Tbey  ™e  deliyeredin  London  and 

One  of  the  earliest  annonncements  of  this  ! 22? 
fallacy  occurred  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Paine  hastened  to  Paris ^.Teartng  h?s  bridge 

than  nronalilp  that.  i i-  1 •_  T ..  6. 


intiAl  «“*.«»  «»  h“ds  of  his  creditors,  l/the  meantime, 


gentleman  who  made  the  remark  founded  his  1 the  materials  had  been  purchased  for  erection 
'eaaJts  of, exhibitions  devoted  to  over  the  river  Wear  at  Sunderland^  where  The 


ikLP,r?d“iti°n!.of  men,  in  which  a second  iron  bridge  in  England  Was  erected 


" i • ii  • , . , “ “c'-jiiu  hull  unura  m J&ngMai 

veiy  kindly  interest  has  been  taken  of  late,  after  a design  by  Mr.  T.  Wilson  in  1796  ” Mr 

clrta?nWtnntCt>,nthbllt0r^afc  tJiese gather ings  ? Robert  Stephenson,  in  an  article  on  iron  brides 
Certainly  not  the  best  and  most  talented  of  the  in  the  “Encyclopedia  Britannica ” tfith  \ 

a7__m.“n.B.tan‘emPl.oy- ! inrther  •*»*.  =-'■  About  the  year  1790,  Thomas 


of  remuneration  when  r— T“r  uuunnruot  cast-iron  arches  of  framed  open 

HI  and  VZ***?.*™  « “ ™.«d  with 


ru°!rt_a.'.nly__pald  ,.for  by  their  e“-  characteristic  energy  he  put  his  views  to  the 


ployers.  The  next  or  medium  workman  has  test  by  constructing 

nmasinna  hr  tima  nn  L.r.  ■ u „ ..  ..  . o 


occasionally  time  on  his  hands,  and  is,  therefore 
likely  to  become  a competitor  at  these  exhibi- 
tions. A term  of  apprenticeship  may  have 
given  dexterity  to  their  fingers,  but  in  most 
instances  their  art  - education  and  power  of 
design  are  very  limited  and  imperfect.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  as  to  every 
other  rule,  and  in  a few  generations  South  Keu- 
siugton  Schools  of  Design  may  improve  this 
state  of  thincrB. 


things. 

The  true  deduction,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  failure  of  working-men’s  exhibitions  is 
not  that  good  work  cannot  be  done  in  England  ” 
but  that  ‘ one  man  cannot  do  it.”  In  fact  there 
are  three  required,— the  master,  the  artistic 
designer,  and  the  wood-carver.  The  first  buys 
and  for  years  stores,  the  wood  till  in  good  con- 


an  experimental  arch  of 


88  ft.  6 in.  span,  which  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Walker,  of  Rotherham,  and  exhibited  in  a 
bowling-green  at  Paddington.  This  experiment 
was  completely  successful.  It  was  intended  to 
ship  this  arch  to  America,  but  Paine  not 
being  able  to  defray  expenses,  the  manu- 
facturers took  it  back,  and  the  malleable  iron 
was  afterwards  worked  up  in  the  construction 
of  the  Wearmouth  Bridge.  A bridge  having 
been  determined  on  over  the  Wear  at  Sunder- 
land, the  original  proposal  was  for  a stone 
structure,  which  was  subsequently  abandoned, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Burdon,  the 
member  for  the  county,  who  had  gone  into  the 
subject  with  Messrs.  Walker,  of  Rotherham,  it 
was  determined  to  construct  a cast-iron  arch. 
Mr.  Thos.  Wilson  was  accordingly  entrusted 


FIRE  PROOF  FLOORS. 

I notice  in  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.  a letteit 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  describing  his  dry  systeme 
of  fire-proof  floors,  which  I mean  on  the  present 
occasion  to  refer  to.  Ever  since  the  introduc-; 
tion  of  cement  and  iron  for  building  purposes,  1- 
have  considered  it  possible  to  supersede  to  a> 
very  large  extent  the  use  of  bearing  and  support-'] 
ing  timbers  in  all  classes  of  buildings,  and  thuei 
reduce  the  risk  of  damage  by  fire  to  an  im-it 
possibility.  The  introduction  of  a dry  system? 
is,  I think,  a step  in  the  right  direction ; but  it 
also  seems  to  me  that  practice  has  considerable*) 
improvements  to  make  on  Mr.  Lascelles’  systems 
I should  be  inclined  to  make  the  section  of  the  1 
joist  for  an  8 ft.  span  7 in.  by  3£  in.  instead  of 
6 in.  by  4 in.  The  use  of  iron  in  combinationk 
with  the  concrete  is  an  absolute  necessity;  it 
has  to  supply  the  tenacity  requisite  to  resist  a; 
transverse  strain,  a quality  the  concrete  does) 
not  possess  to  any  extent.  I agree  with  Mr.J 
Lascelles  that  small  pieces  are  quite  effeotive,v 
provided  there  are  enough  of  them,  and  placed'c 
near  the  under-side  of  the  joist ; the  placing  of  n 
them  near  the  upper  edge  appears  to  me  to  bel 


quite  unnecessary,  as  it  is  well  known  that  onlyi: 
the  under-side  of  a joist  is  in  tension.  There  is' 


also  a danger  in  adopting  plain  hoop-iron,  for  it 
will  to  some  extent  divide  the  adhesion  of  the  i 
concrete,  and  thus  in  course  of  the  generalri 
vibration  a floor  is  subject  to  would  be  likely  to  t 
cause  a permanent  injury.  I would  recommend  n 
that  the  hoop  or  hoops  should  be  perforated,  so  s 
as  to  allow  the  concrete,  when  wet,  to  secure  a1 
better  combination  with  the  iron. 

The  quantity  of  iron  Mr.  Lascelles  uses  forfc 
each  joist  represents  a bar  2 in.  by  f in.,  which,:! 
in  simple  tension,  would  be  expected  to  suffer  a1 
strain  of  about  five  tons ; this  at  once  leads  to  t 
the  idea  that  a much  better  combination  could)! 
be  effected  than  that  described.  Instead  of  < 
inserting  the  iron  in  three  pieces,  as  done  by!) 
Mr.  Lascelles,  I would  suggest  that  it  should  bo  1, 
used  in  one  piece  (a  1-in.  diam.  round  rod),  secured  e 
at  each  end  at  the  upper  part  of  the  joist,  and  n 
bowed  in  the  centre  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  i 
joist,  in  such  a way  as  to  give  to  every  joist  the  h 
nature  of  a trussed  girder,  and  thus  obtain  the  b 
full  benefit  of  the  tension  of  the  iron.  There  )i 
would  be  cast-iron  end-plates,  and  with  holes  to  t 
allow  the  ends  of  the  rod  through,  and  to  be  t 
tightened  up  with  a key. 

I entirely  agree  with  the  size  of  covering  d 
slab  described,  but  do  not  think  the  diagonal 
pieces  of  iron  add  any  strength  to  it ; they  e 
might  be  useful  in  case  of  the  slab  being  ■ 
cracked,  as  they  would  tend  to  keep  the  pieces  •( 
together. 

I fear  that  ceilings  can  hardly  be  dispensed  e 
with  (except  in  warehouses  or  workshops),  and  a 
I think  the  forming  of  them  with  slabs  as  ; 
described  by  Mr.  Lascelles  would  be  open  to  t 
objections.  They  would  add  considerable  weight  ;l| 
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p,,uw  the  floor,  the  concrete  joists  would  be  weak- 
ened by  the  insertion  of  nail-holes;  the  slabs 
, would  be  unhandy  to  fix,  which  would  lead  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  ; and, 
lindeed,  there  are  many  other  practical  objec- 
; Lions  I could  point  to,  which  the  vibrations  of 
ifloors  would  subject  to  such  a mode  of  fixing, 
rll  The  ordinary  lath-and -plaster  ceiling  could 
be  used  with  every  propriety.  Small  V-a^aPe<^ 
grooves,  about  ^ in.  deep,  could  be  cast  in  the 
b4| joists  close  to  the  under  edges  ; the  laths  cut  to 
the  proper  length,  and  driven  tightly  into  these 
/cigrooves,  with  the  plaster  applied  in  the  usual 
way : this  would  make  a much  better  job  for 
iJi|lightness,  safety,  and  finish. 

1 A building,  with  concrete  or  brick  division 
allwalls,  concrete  joists  and  flooring,  latli-and- 
plaster  ceilings,  and  an  iron  roof,  may  be,  with 
every  [propriety,  classed  a fireproof  building; 
r and,  if  you  will,  the  laths  could  be  dipped  in  a 
tqj  fireproof  solution  at  a trifling  expense, 
fj  These  are  my  opinions,  which  are  gathered 
from  practical  experience,  and  given  only  as 
i,  opinions,  wishing  success  to  strong  and  cheap 
■ I fireproof  floors,  which  necessity  in  all  classes  of 
b!  I buildings  demands.  D.  Hogg. 


WATERPROOF  ROOFS. 

„},  gITl)— Your  kindness  in  inserting'  my  letter 
(p.  1214,  ante.)  on  fireproof  floors  emboldens 
1 i me  to  address  you  on  another  detail  of  house- 
is : construction. 

1 I noticed  a fow  weeks  back  you  had  a leader 
; on  this  subject,  and  you  there  expressed  your 
ini  opinion  that  our  slate  and  tile  roofs  were  in 
■r.i  many  respects  faulty,  and  capable  of  improve- 
rn : ment.  The  wooden  rafters  might,  I think,  be  dis- 
igti  pensed  with,  and  iron  rafters  of  any  approved 
w section  substituted,  say  3 ft.  apart.  These 
M)  rafterB  might  be  encased  in  concrete,  if  thought 
tfv  advisable.  I would  then  bed  slabs  of  concrete, 
J'l  3 ft.  long,  2 ft.  wide,  and  1 in.  thick,  on  the 
#1  rafters  in  cement,  and  connect  them  with  iron 
R<  clips,  which  clips  could  also  be  constructed  to 
fil  hold  an  iron  rod  or  a wood  lath  for  fastening  the 
i= , tiles  or  slates  to  the  roof,  or  the  concrete  could 
> be  covered  with  metal  if  preferred.  By  this 
' means  the  roof  would  be  quite  fireproof,  and 
I nothing  would  be  in  it  liable  to  decay.  The 
oi  iron  rafters  with  the  concrete  slabs  would  not 
cost  much,  if  any  more,  than  the  ordinary  wood 
all  rafters  with  boards  and  felt,  and  would  make 
tin  a much  better  roof. 

V No  fear  need  be  felt  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
*Ji  slabs.  I have  used  them  repeatedly  for  this 
Si  pnrpose  on  wooden  rafters  without  any  covering 
0;:  whatever,  although  I cannot  advise  their  use  for 
lot  dwellings  without  a oovering  of  some  kind, 
gi  They  weigh  about  7 lb.  to  the  superficial  foot, 
f:i  and  are  3i<L  per  foot  super. 

In  case  of  fire  the  great  point  is  to  prevent  its 
breaking  through.  Once  a draught  is  created 
Ifl  destruction  soon  follows.  A perfectly  fireproof 
fcl  roof  is  a desideratum. 

■ When  wet  penetrates  under  the  roof-cover  it 
qtr | is  most  essential  it  should  not  saturate  anything 
Id1  liable  to  decay.  Concrete  is  not  injured  by  it ; 
h and  painted  or  galvanised  iron  rods  are  equally 
q>|  impervious. 

I think  a roof  constructed  on  the  above  prin- 
Ft  ciple  would  be  superior  in  many  respects  to 
Vi  existing  roofs.  W.  H.  Lascelles. 


FLATS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “ Londoner,”  ra- 
ther under  than  over  states  his  case.  The 
newly-erected  flats  in  Victoria-street, — Mem- 
bers’ Chambers,  I think  they  are  called, — let 
for  75 1.  per  room,  the  rooms  for  which  this 
enormous  rent  is  obtained  being  exceedingly 
small,  and  by  no  means  remarkable  either  for 
light  or  convenience.  The  real  advantages,  in- 
deed, of  the  flat  system,  either  for  comfort  or 
economy,  have  never  yet  been  brought  out  in 
London,  whilst  the  eagerness  with  which  even 
the  most  imperfect  specimens  are  snapped  up, 
at  rents  far  exceeding  those  obtainable  for 
equivalent  accommodation  in  separate  houses, 
shows  how  great  and  general  the  appreciation 
of  its  benefits  is  becoming.  Your  readers  may 
perhaps  be  interested  in  knowing  that  a scheme 
is  now  on  foot  for  erecting,  close  to  a suburban 
station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  a block  of 
buildings  on  the  plan  of  “Adams’s  Elastic 
Flats.”  This  building  will  be  divided  into 
thorough  self-contained  flats,  with  perfect 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  ample  light  and 
ventilation  throughout,  and  containing  from 
four  to  fourteen  rooms  each.  It  is  estimated 
that,  if  let  only  at  the  same  rate  as  similar 
accommodation,  commands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  return  will  be  at  least  12j  per  cent. 

Economy. 


THE  PAVEMENT  AT  THE  YORKSHIRE 
FINE  ART  EXHIBITION. 

SIR  _l  was  much  pleased  to  see  in  your  paper  of  last 
Saturday  that  Messrs.  Craven.  D unmil,  & Co.  have  been 
awarded  a silver  medal  by  the  Committee  of  the  i ork  tine 
Art  Exhibition  for  the  excellency  of  their  pavement  at  the 
above  Exhibition.  I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  cement 
used  there  was  the  make  of  John  Bazley  W Into  & Bros,  ot 
Graceehurch-street,  London,  supplied  through  myself  as 
their  agent,  and  ns  the  cement  forms  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  tiling,  I trust  you  will  give  this  the  same  publicity, 
ns  we  like  to  share  the  honour  if  wo  can,  and  in  this 
instance  it  has  been  fairly  earned.  I may  also  state  that  1 
thul  vour  journal  the  best  medium  for  information  ot  its 
kind  I know,  my  fa' her  uud  self  having  taken  _it _for  fu Hy 


thirty  years. 


J.  Listeu  Nichols. 


Relief  Works  in  Ireland.— The  Freeman  s 
Journal  believes  that  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
Irish  Executive  to  commence  works  of  improve- 
ment ou  the  River  Shannon.  The  works  are  to 
be  commenced  at  once,  and  pressed  on  during 
the  winter,  as  a reproductive  public  work  cal- 
culated to  afford  relief  to  the  labouring  classes 
Tlio  expenditure  on  the  Shannon  works  will 
probably  not  exceed  50,0001. 


BE  PLASTERERS. 

A circular,  issued  by  the  Builders’  Associa- 
tion, with  the  above  heading,  having  been  sent 
to  the  builders  (and  master  plasterers,  what  few 
there  are)  in  London,  urging  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  plasterers  throughout 
the  country,  to  at  once  take  measures  to  employ 
apprentices,  also  to  encourage  the  sons  of  plas- 
terers learning  the  trade,  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  efficient  men  ; further  alleging, 
as  a reason  for  the  so-called  scarcity,  the  non- 
employment of  hawk-boys, — I should  be  glad 
to  make  a few  remarks  as  to  hawk-boys. 

One  of  the  best  things  yet  done  for  plas- 
terers, and  all  connected  with  buildings,  has 
beon  the  disbanding  of  those  boys ; they 
were,  as  a rule,  boys  of  the  lowest  class,  and  a 
constant  plague  and  source  of  annoyance  wher- 
ever they  were.  Whenever  any  mischief  or 
damage  was  done,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  plas- 
terers’ hawk-boys  always  had  the  credit  of  it. 

The  plasterers  of  London  should  rejoice  that 
the  hawk-boys  are  abolished.  The  man  who  was 
the  first  to  discontinue  their  use,  about  twenty 
years  back,  lias  lived  to  see  bis  system  adopted 
throughout  London  and  in  many  country  towns, 
although  at  that  time  the  plasterers’  societies 
called  special  meetings  to  bring  his  men  out  on 
strike,  but  lost  the  vote  by  a small  minority. 

As  to  the  scarcity  of  plasterers,  at  the  present 
time  in  London  there  are  more  men  calling 
themselves  plasterers  seeking  employment  than 
can  find  it. 

Bat  as  to  efficient  men,  that  is  another  ques- 
tion,  and  a question  not  easily  answered  while 
the  present  system  of  “ labour  only,”  or  task- 
work, is  so  much  the  order  of  the  day.  Such 
men  are  passing  away,  and  will  become  extinct 
unless  other  means  are  adopted  than  at  present. 
What  are  those  means  to  be,  and  who  is  to  take 
them  ? 

Competition  is  so  rife  in  the  buildiDg  trade 
that  builders  know  not  how  to  complete  the 
work  for  the  price  they  take  it  at.  Day-work  is 
too  costly ; the  recourse  is  task-work.  Thus  it 
is  let  to  whoever  comes  in  the  way ; quantity  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  quality  is  not  considered  ; 
to  get  it  done  and  to  get  away  is  the  rule. 

So  long  as  this  class  of  men  can  get  a Satur- 
day night  with  a few  shillings  over  the  ordinary 
wage,  or  be  lucky  enough  to  put  in  a “ hgnt 
one  ” or  “ dead  one,” — terms  well  known, — what 
care  they  ? I maintain  these  are  not  the  men 
to  train’  up  apprentices  to  become  efficient 
mechanics.  The  master  plasterers,  men  who  in 
former  years  were  apprentices  themselves,  and 
took  an  interest  and  delight  in  their  work,  men 
who  were  able  to  instruct  and  train  up  appren- 
tices, are  becoming  obsolete ; if  any  person 
would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  he  would 
not  find  so  many  efficient  and  practical  master 
plasterers  in  London  as  in  many  provincial 
towns,  especially  in  the  Northern  districts, 
where  each  trade  is  respected  and  encouraged, 
and  whence  we  at  present  obtain  many  of  our 
best  men.  Where  is  the  remedy  ? I maintain 
that  it  is  only  in  the  hands  of  architects  and 
the  workmen  themselves.  If  the  architect  or 


his  clerk  of  works  would  take  steps  in  order 
to  abolish  the  “ labour  only”  system,  and  insist 
upon  the  work  being  executed  in  an  efficient 
manner,  and  the  plasterers  themselves  refuse  to 
work  for  these  taskmasters,  we  might  be  look- 
ing forward  to  a better  state  of  things.  As  it 
is,  builders  will  not  be  troubled  with  appren- 
tices, neither  will  respectable  people  apprentice 
or  send  their  bous  to  work  for  these  so-called 
master  plasterers. 

That  these  few  remarks  may  be  the  means  of 
eliciting  inquiries  as  to  the  present  condition 
and  future  welfare  of  plasterers  in  London,  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  one  who  has  made  his 
trade  his  study  and  delight. 

A Plasterer. 

P.S. — It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I include 
all  under  the  ban ; there  are  honourable  men 
on  both  Bides,  but  few  in  comparison  with  the 
many.  

ARCHITECTS  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

TALLAND  SCHOOL  BOARD  V.  TREVAIL. 

At  the  Liskeard  County  Court  on  the  17th  inst., 
before  Mr.  M.  Bere,  judge,  and  a jury,  the  Lan- 
sallos  and  Talland  United  District  School  Board 
brought  an  action  against  Silvanus  Trevail, 
architect,  Tywardreath,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
30£.  9s.  7d.,  money  alleged  to  have  been  had  and 
received  by  him  for  the  use  of  tlie  plaintiffs. 
Mr.  B.  Childs  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
Mr.  Collins,  of  Bodmin,  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Childs,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  his  clients 
had  occasion  to  build  some  schools,  and  engaged  the  de- 
fendant as  architect,  and  he  gave  some  idea  of  what  tlio 
probable  cost  would  be.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  bo 
remunerated  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  building 
outlay,  and  he  allowed  all  reasonable  travelling  expenses. 
This  was  ratified  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Board,  and 
Mr.  Trevail  drew  up  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
new  buildings,  the  probable  cost  of  which  he  told  the  Board 
would  be  ],4u02.  or  1,5002.  Invitaiious  for  teuders  were 
issued,  but  the  amounts  were  so  much  in  excess  of  the  sum 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Trevail  that  the  Board  was  astonished, 
and  said  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  erect  such  a costly 
building.  They  thereupon  asked  Mr.  Trevail  to  reduce  the 
plans  so  as  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  building.  This  was 
done,  uud  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  building  was  1,780 1.,  on 
which  the  Board  argued  the  defendant  was  only  en- 
titled to  five  per  cent.,  and  his  reasonable  travelling  ex- 
penses. His  clients  had  from  time  to  time  paid  .Mr.  Trevail 
sums  of  money  on  account,  and  altogether  be  had  had  30/. 
in  excess  of  bis  proper  remuneration  of  five  per  cent.  His 
clients  had  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Trevail  that  they  had  paid 
this  money  in  error,  and  asked  him  to  relund  it.  Ibis  he 
had  declined  to  do,  and  had  put  in  a counter-claim  for  pro- 
fessional services,  arguing  thut  the  amount  he  had  obtained 
was  only  fair  and  proper  remuneration. 

John  Gould  Lakes,  residing  at  Polperro,  formerly  clerk 
of  the  Board,  said  he  remembered  Mr.  Trevail  coming 
before  the  Board,  and  suggesting  that  ho  should  be  paid 
five  per  cent,  on  the  building  outlay,  and  reasonable  tra- 
velling expenses.  , . 

Thoinas  Mills,  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  corrobo- 
rated  this  statement. 

His  Honour.— You  arc  a corporate  body,  and  cannot 
enter  into  a contract  without  affixing  the  corporate  seal. 
You  must  show  a proper  legal  contract  between  yourselves 
and  Mr.  Trevail.  . . A 

Witness,  continuing,  said  a minute  resolving  to  reduce 
the  plans  was  entered  on  account  of  the  excess  of  the  ten- 
ders over  the  cost  estimated  by  Mr.  Trevail.  He  accord- 
ingly modified  the  plans,  and  ou  the  26th  of  March,  1877, 
the  teuders  were  again  sent  in,  and  that  ot  Mr.  Godfrey, 
of  Liskeard,  accepted  for  1,6502.  Mr.  Trevail  was  not 
in  constant  attendance  on  the  work,  and  witness  had 
had  to  advauce  money  because  he  had  not  the  archi- 
tect’s certificate  to  pay  the  builder  out  of  the  public 

Cross-examined.— Was  present  at  the  meeting  when 
the  Board  sent  127 1.  to  Government  as  the  architect  s 
charges.  Witness  signed  the  application  lumself.  Mr. 
Godfrey’s  contract  was  afterwards  increased  from  1.65J2. 
to  l,60i>2.  , , i Tj  i 

Edwin  Hill,  master  of  the  Board  school  at  iolperrn 
made  out  a list  of  the  furniture  he  would  require,  and 

from  an  illustrated  list  of  desks  produced  by  Mr.  irevail 
he  selected  those  required,  and  Mr  Trevail,  who  was 
sending  up  au  order  to  London,  asked  Witness  to  let  him 
•der  them,  which  he  did. 

Mr.  Childs.— That  is  my  case,  your  Honour. 

His  Honour.— There  is  nothiug  before  the  Court  yet. 

Mr.  Childs.— I submit  that  he  contracted  to  do  the 
work  at  a remuneration  of  5 percent. 

His  Honour.— You  have  not  proved  the  outlay. 

Mr.  Childs.— There  is  the  architect’s  certificate  of  an 
expenditure  of  1,7852. 17s.  6d.  . 

His  Honour. — The  estimated  cost  on  the  first  plan  was 
„ 2501.,  and  the  question  is,  what  was  the  agreement 
between  the  Board  and  Mr.  Trevuil,— whether  it  was  to 
pay  upon  the  work  considered  in  the  first  specification,  or 
whether  on  the  actual  cost.  . 

Mr.  Collins,  in  defence,  urged  iu  the  first  place  that  the 
agreement  iu  the  minute,  not  being  sealed  with  the  cor- 
porate seal  of  the  School  Board,  was  not  valid  ; and  that 
money  paid  with  a full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
in  the  case  could  not  be  recovered,  and  quoted  cases  in 
support  of  this  view. 

His  Honour.— The  first  point  is  a very  strong  one,  but 
I do  not  like  to  shut  up  the  case  upon  thut. 

Silvanus  Trevail,  architect,  stated  that  he  arrived  at  Ins 
first  estimate  of  2,2602.  bs  being  a proper  outlay  on  the 
first  set  of  plans.  Ho  charged  them  at  that  price,  and 
crave  the  Board  the  benefit  of  the  alterations  for  a less 
costly  building,  for  which  he  bad  to  make  fresh  plans,  the 
expense  of  which  would  be  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
guiueas.  He  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board  especially 
lo  consider  the  subject  of  the  furniture  of  the  schools.  Ho 
ordered  it,  and  had  been  accustomed  in  other  schools  to 
receive  commission  on  such  orders.  He  made  a charge  ot 
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two  guineas  for  the  measurement  of  some  extra  work  not 
in  the  plans.  He  had  made  thirty-one  journeys  altogether 
Pnlnpr  rn 


[Nov.  22,  1879. 


to  Polperro. 

Cross-examined. — No  minute  was  read  over  to  him  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  when  be  first  made  the  bargain. 
He  told  the  Board  that  he  must  have  his  “incidental 
expenses.”  Had  never  told  anv  member  of  the  Board 
that  the  cost  of  the  schools  would  be  about  1,5002. 

By  the  Jury. — When  the  Board  agreed  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  building,  it  was  decided  that  witness  should  be 
paid  for  his  trouble  in  altering  the  plans. 

His  Honour  said  he  should  submit  five  questions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jury.  The  agreement  was  clear  and 
distinct  that  the  architect  should  be  paid  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  building  outlay,  and  his  reasonable  travelling  ex- 
penses. The  first  sum,  which  was  admitted  to  bo  fairly  and 
properly  paid,  was  891.  5s.  5d.,  as  commission  upon  the 
1,7851.,  which  was  the  actual  sum  the  school  had  cost.  The 
first  question  was,  what  was  a fair  remuneration  for  the 
second  set  of  plans  ? Mr.  Trevail  had  prepared  one  set  of 
plans,  accompanied  by  specifications,  which  made  the 
Board  tremble  about  the  cost  they  were  about  to  incur. 
They  asked  Mr.  Trevail  to  prepare  a fresh  set  of  plans,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  entitled  to  be  paid  a fair 
amount  of  money  for  his  trouble  and  expense.  The  only 
evidence  they  had  of  the  amount  to  which  the  architect 
was  entitled  was  that  of  Mr.  Trevail  himself,  who  set  it 
down  at  from  25 1.  to  301.  The  next  question  was,  was  the 
defendant  entitled  to  any  commission  on  the  price  of  the 
school  furniture,  or  for  the  trouble  he  took  in  ordering  it  ? 
The  letters  from  the  Board  showed  clearly  that  they  had 
consulted  Mr.  Trevail  in  the  matter.  Was  defendant 
entitled  to  any  payment  for  measurement  of  extra  work  ? 
and,  if  so,  was  two  guineas, — the  sum  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Trevail, — a fair  sum  ? Another  query  was,  how  many 
journeys  did  defendant  make,  and  what  was  he  entitled  to 
bo  paid  P And  lastly,  was  he  entitled  to  any  sum  for 
stationery,  postage,  ac.  P 

The  jury,  after  a brief  consultation,  found  Mr.  Trevail 
entitled  to  15/.  for  the  second  set  of  plans,  two  guineas  in 
the  matter  of  ordering  the  furniture,  his  full  charge  of 
two  guinesB  for  the  measurement  of  extra  work,  and  his 
full  charge  of  11/.  1 Is.  4d.  on  account  of  his  journeys. 
They  awarded  nothing  on  the  question  of  postage,  sta- 
tionery, &c. 

His  Honour  reserved  judgment,  in  order  to  consider  the 
technical  objections  offered  by  Mr.  Collins, 
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UNHEALTHY  BUILDINGS, 

A STRANGE  COLLISION. 

At  Southwark,  Edward^Nutfleld,  as  the  agent  to  the 


ouuiuwurM,  nawara  mitneia,  as  tue  agent  to  the 
owners  of  52,  63,  and  55,  Gun-street,  situate  between  the 
Borough-road  and  the  Blacbfriars-road,  inhabited  by  cos- 
termongers and  haddock-smokers,  was  summoned  before 
Mr.  Bridge,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  sanitary  inspector  of 
St.  George’s  Vestry,  for  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  Mr. 
Partridge  to  have  the  houses  cleansed,  repaired,  and  put 
in  a habitable  condition,  the  state  they  were  iu  being 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr-  Lambert,  from  the  Solicitors’  department  of  the 


.....  miui  me  oouciiors  department 

^e^°^°Ltan  Board  of  Works,  said  he  appeared  to  support 


A Digest  of  Cases  relating  to  the  Construction 
of  Buildings,  and  the  Liability  and  Rights  of 
Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders  in  relation 
thereto.  By  E.  Stanley  Roscoe,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  London : Reeves  & Turner,  Chancery- 
lane.  1879. 

With  our  permission,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
several  of  our  readers,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  issued 
as  an  inexpensive  little  book  the  Digest  of 
Cases  relating  to  the  Construction  of  Buildings, 
which  originally  appeared  in  this  journal.  It 
includes  all  the  cases  which  have  as  yet  been 
decided  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  buildings, 
so  that  “ any  one  who  is  professionally  interested 
in  this  subject,  whether  as  lawyer,  architect, 
or  builder,  will  be  able,  within  a small  space, 
to  find  any  point  arising  directly  out  of  building 
operations  which  has  hitherto  been  decided  after 
an  argument  in  court.”  It  does  net,  however, 
include  decisions  arising  out  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  and  local  statutes,  as  these  are  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  To  the  digest,  Mr.  Roscoe 
has  added  Forms  of  Pleadings,  Building  Agree- 
ments and  Leases,  and  recognised  Conditions  of 
Contracts.  The  volume  will  be  found  very  useful. 


“ The  Science  of  Taste.”  We  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  the  author  of  this 
volume  (noticed  at  p.  1220,  ante),  asking  for  a 
justification  of  the  opinion  expressed  of  his 
design  for  the  improvement  of  the  entrance- 
gate  at  Hyde  Park-corner.  We  decline,  of 
course,  any  discussion  of  our  review ; but  if  he 
will  lend  us  the  engraved  block  illustrating  his 
design,  we  will  insert  it,  and  allow  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves. 


miscellanea:. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Halifax. — The  formal  opening  of  the  Haugh 


, 5 0“‘11  uo  appeareuio  support 

the  detenclant,  who  was  their  agent,  and  he  contended  that 
they  had  complied  with  the  notices  and  orders  of  the 
magistrate.  The  houses  in  question,  and  a great  many 
others,  had  been  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  and  arbitration 
was  pending  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  under  the  Lands 
( lauses  Act ; consequently,  some  of  them  were  tenanted  ■ 
but  he  was  authorised  to  say  that  they  were  habitable  and 
not  injurious  to  health. 

Mr.  Bridge  thought  it  was  something  absurd  to  find  one 
Board  seeking  for  penalties  against  another  when  the 
tenants  could  be  easily  removed. 

Dr.  Waterworth,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  8t. 
George  s i estry,  here  stated  that  the  whole  area  at  the 
back  of  the  Borough-road  on  the  north  side  was  in  a very 
unhealthy  state,  and  the  houses  had  been  for  a long  time 
in  such  a filthy  state  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  If  the  houses  in  question  were  not  closed 
cleansed  d°Wn  ^ °U8ht  t0  b®  ProPerl7  repaired  and 

Mr  Bridge  thought  that  if  a deputation  of  the  Vestrv 
waited  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  the  houses  might  be 

m t'.;:,:"”'* ,ime' He 
b/,ho’„B.  uSSoe’i"6  b“° 


PAVEMENT  LIGHTS.' 

HAYWARD  V.  HAMILTON  AND  ANOTHER. 

This  was  an  action  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
and  a Special  Jury,  in  the  Exchequer  Division, 
for  the  infringement  of  a patent  for  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  pavement  lights 


t h \r ^ ’ an<U!£r’  E‘  CarPmael  appeared  for 

defendant  J ' ’ Q ’ Mr‘  Macro^  for 

nn^hfhPiair0tiT '3.  an  en,Bineer  iQ  Union-street,  Borough, 
and  the  defendants  are  also  engineers,  carrying  on  business 
m Kingsland-road.  On  the  31st  of  Juiy,  1871,  letters 
patent  were  granted  to  the  plaintiff’s  brother,  now  deceased 
tor  improvements  in  pavement  lights,”  which  substan- 
tially consisted  of  a mode  of  introducing  in  glazed  pave- 
graSia  prism3  of  a Particular  shape,  by 
means  of  which  the  light  was  thrown  iu  a given  direction7 
for  instance,  into  a room  or  cellar.  The  plaintiff’s 
fn  hisaemn^  the  defendants,  one  of  whom  waSPformerly 
f P-  yaa  foreman-  had  infringed  this  patent  by 
Tl?,wlf  (?tU/1U5  pavement-lights  upon  a similar  principle 
Thodelendants  denied  the  novelty  of  the  invention  and 

use  prior  to  the  date  of  the  patent  by  manufacturers  of 
reflecting  telescopes,  and  engineering,  optical  and  ml?he- 
A CoT  t}e  purpO30  of  reflecting  light.  * 

. ; „ bearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  which  was 
chiefly  of  a scientific  character,  the  jury  answered  The 
ShT/r111  \°  l,hT  infa/0llr  of  the  iJiaintiff.Tnd  found 
hThAhIndefendafnt3ilad  lntr,lnged  plaintiff’s  invention 
The  Judge  entered  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  but  crave 
]fav}®  to  the  parties  to  bring  the  questions  of  law  involved 
in  the  case  before  the  Divisional  Court. 


The  Sheffield  Operative  Plumbers  struck 
on  Monday  against  a proposed  reduction  of  wages. 


•'  * VrpCLMUg  Ui  l/UB  XlUUgU 

Shaw- road  Board  Schools,  Halifax,  took  place  on 
the  10th  inst.  The  schools  have  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Leeming  & Leemin°-, 
architects,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  compe- 
tition. The  style  adopted  is  Elizabethan.  The 
building  provides  accommodation  for  about  800 
scholars,  with  separate  school-rooms  for  the 
boys,  girls,  and  infants,  and  ten  class-rooms  for 
their  joint  use.  Cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  and 
other  conveniences  are  provided.  Cross-venti- 
lation of  the  school  and  class-rooms  is  provided 
by  natural  means,  and  in  every  room  throughout 
Shillito  & Shorland’s  patent  ventilators  are 
applied  for  admitting  fresh  air,  which  can  be 
regulated  at  will.  For  extracting  the  vitiated 
air,  Boyle’s  system  is  used.  No  plaster  has  been 
used  on  the  walls,  which  are  pointed  and  walled 
in  Flemish  bond.  A painted  brick  dado  runs 
round  the  rooms  and  corridors  throughout,  and  is 
finished  with  a glazed  brick  capping.  The  cost 
of  the  building,  together  with  the  boundary 
walls,  playgrounds,  seating,  &c.,  has  been 
about  6,800Z.  The  following  contractors  have 
carried  out  the  work  : Masons,  Messrs.  Fearnley 
& Firth  ; carpenters  and  joiners,  Messrs.  Char- 
nock  & Sons;  plasterer  and  slater,  Mr.  Alfred  S. 
Blackburn;  plumber  and  glazier,  Mr.  John 
Naylor ; painter,  Mr.  John  Binns ; asphalters, 
Messrs.  Haigh  & Ballough ; whitesmiths,  Messrs. 
Hirst  Brothers  ; heating-apparatus  fixers,  Messrs. 
J.  & J.  Butterworth.  Mr.  R.  J.  Bryan  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  works. 

Sheffield.  On  the  10th  inst.,  Sir  John  Brown, 
the  chairman  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board, 
formally  opened  a new  Board  school  in  Burton- 
street,  off  Langsett-road.  The  buildings  are  in 
two  blocks,  one  containing  the  boys’  depart- 
ment, with  play-shed  and  a house  for  the  care- 
taker, and  the  other  containing  the  infants’ 
department  on  the  ground- floor,  and  that  for 
girls  on  the  upper-floor.  The  boys’  department 
consists  of  a large  school-room,  with  two  large 
and  two  smaller  class-rooms;  the  girls’  depart- 
ment consists  of  a school-room  of  considerable 
height,  three  good  class-rooms,  and  a larger 
class-room,  which  contains  special  fittings  for 
cookery  lessons ; the  infants’  department  com- 
prises a main  school-room,  with  two  class-rooms 
in  connexion,  and  a smaller  school-room  for 
junior  infants,  to  be  called  the  “ babies’  room  ”. 
The  total  accommodation  provided  is  for  300 
boys,  320  girls,  and  3-10  infants.  The  buildings 
are  of  stone,  with  rock-coursed  facing  and  ashlar 
dressings,  and  the  rooms  throughout  have  dados 
of  varnished  pitch-pine,  all  the  lobbies  and  stair- 
cases being  lined  with  glazed  bricks.  The  cost 
was  10,700Z.  Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown  are 
the  architects. 


Value  of  Theatrical  Property  in  London,  j 

I he  great  value  of  theatrical  property  in  London  I 
is  illustrated  by  the  circumstance  that  Messrs  r 
Gatti,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  hearing  i 
of  their  action  against  Mr.  Webster  the  other  l 
day,  hold  mortgages  on  the  Adelphi  Theatre  to 
the  oxtent  of  nearly  46,000Z.  “ Probably  ” (says 
a writer  in  the  Daily  News)  “ 60,000 1.  would  be  i 
a moderate  estimate  for  the  market  value  of  the  1 
freehold ; and  wo  believe  that  the  cost  of  build- 1 
*ng  another  theatre  of  about  the  same  size,  i 
which  will  shortly  be  erected  immediately  be-  > 
hind  the  main  street  on  the  other  side  of  the  1 
Strand,  including  the  plot  of  ground,  is  55,000 1.  C 
Even  such  large  capital  sums  as  these,  however,  > 
obviously  do  not  prevent  London  theatres  from  > 
yielding  remunerative  rents.  The  nominal  rent  i 
of  the  Adelphi,  specified  in  Mr.  Webster’s  lease  • 
to  Mr.  Chatterton  for  twenty-one  years  from  i 
January,  1874,  was,  as  appears  from  the  same  n 
report,  2,550 1.  a year;  but  it  also  appears  that  t 
there  was  an  arrangement  substantially  equiva-  i 
lent  to  a premium  of  16.000Z.  The  present  esti- 1 
mated  value  of  the  Adelphi  is,  we  believe  ’( 
nearer  4.000Z.  a year,  which  would,  of  course’, « 
represent  an  excellent  return  for  a capital  of  « 
60.000Z.  invested  in  property  of  that  kind.  In  I 
considering  the  position  of  theatre  landlords,  li 
and  of  their  lessees,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  j 
that  over  and  above  the  specified  rent  the  tenant  n 
not  only  pays  parish  rates  and  taxes,  but,  though  \ 
protected  by  only  a short  lease,  frequently  1 
executes,  at  his  own  cost,  extensive  alterations  n 
and  improvements,  and  generally  pays  fire  r 
insurance.  The  latter  item  is  especially  burden-  n 
some,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  insurance  z 
offices,  not  without  reason, — regard  every  r 
theatre  as  predestined  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.  £ 
Fifty  shillings  per  cent,  is  a common  insurance  c 
rate  for  theatres.” 


Destruction  of  Woolwich  Pier.  — An 

alarming  occurrence  took  place  on  the  River 
Thames,  at  Woolwich,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
just  before  dusk.  The  Canada,  one  of  the  im- 
mense iron  vessels  of  the  National  Line,  on  her 
journey  to  New  York,  with  passengers  and 
merchandise,  was  in  tow  of  two  powerful  steam 
tugs,  and  her  own  engines  were  at  work,  while 
the  arrangements  on  board  as  to  the  helm  and 
the  look-out  are  said  to  have  been  as  exact  as 
though  the  ship  were  at  sea.  When  passing 
Woolwich  Dockyard,  the  Canada  was  seen  to 
swerve  over  to  the  starboard,  apparently  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  collision  with  some  other 
vessel.  The  tide,  which  was  still  running  up  in 
considerable  strength  amidstream,  seemed  to 
carry  the  stern  of  the  huge  ship  round,  and  her 
steerage  power  was  probably  lost  for  a few 
minutes,  during  which  the  speed,  which  re- 
mained unexpended,  carried  her  inside  Woolwioh 
steamboat  pier  at  RofE’s  Wharf,  and  she  crushed 
through  the  bridge  as  if  it  were  matchwood, 
emerging  on  the  other  side  herself  unscathed. 
The  destruction  of  the  pier  is  complete,  the 
whole  length  of  the  bridge,  which  measures 
about  100  ft.,  being  an  utter  wreck. 


New  Corporation  Offices,  Southampton. 

The  Town  Council  of  Southampton  having, 
after  a great  deal  of  consideration,  decided  not 
to  incur  the  expense  of  erecting  a new  Town- 
hall,  but  to  provide  new  public  offices  for  the 
Corporation  on  the  Audit-house  site,  the  con- 
tract was  secured  by  Mr.  John  Crook,  a native 
of  the  town,  and  for  some  weeks  past  Mr. 
Crook  s workmen  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
pulling  down  the  old  buildings,  and  preparing 
the  foundations  for  the  new  structure.  The 
corner  or  memorial  stone  of  the  new  offices 
was  laid  on  the  25th  ult.,  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  J. 
Blount  Thomas,  J.P.).  The  buildings  are  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Lemon, 
architect. 

Memorial  of  the  Late  Princess  Alice. — 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  just  erected  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Sandringham, 
a tablet  to  the  memory  of  his  lamented  sifter, 
Princess  Alice  (Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse).  The 
work,  which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Boehm,  A.R.A.,  consists  of  a medallion  portrait 
in  marble  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 


Society  of  Arts. — On  Wednesday  evening 
the  inaugural  address  of  the  126th  session  o 
this  society  was  delivered  by  Lord  Alfred  S 
Churchill,  who  subsequently  presented  a numbei 
of  medals  and  prizes  offered  by  or  through  th< 
Society. 
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West  Kensington. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel, 
the  junction  of  the  Netherwood  and  Brook 
■Breen  roads,  West  Kensington- park,  was  opened 
mon  the  30th  ult.  The  structure  is  early  English 
jin  style,  the  materials  being  Kentish  rag-stone, 
tarith  Bath-stone  dressings.  At  the  north-west 
eiorner  is  a gabled  and  crocheted  spire.  The 
. interior  of  the  chapel  consists  of  nave  and  aisles 
litOonstructed  with  iron  columns,  and  finished 
with  cascades  above  the  galleries.  The  whole 
eiljf  the  interior  woodwork  is  of  picked  yellow  deal, 
sustained  and  varnished,  except  the  pulpit,  which 
: ;s  of  clean  selected  pitch- piue,  decorated  with 
:;sunk  and  relieved  ornament.  In  the  basement 
lis  a lofty  schoolroom,  flanked  by  class-rooms, 
v the  whole  capable  of  accommodating  upwards 
Oof  400  children.  The  chapel  and  galleries  will 
Seat  1,000  persons.  The  building  was  com- 
onmenced  November  30,  1878, — eleven  months 
ago.  Owing  to  the  severe  winter,  however,  the 
. works  remained  stationary  for  three  months ; so 
that,  actually,  the  structure  has  been  erected  in 
fe  the  Bhort  space  of  eight  months.  Mr.  Charles  Bell 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Lucas  & Son  were 
jo  the  contractors.  The  immediate  supervision  of 
d the  building  was  in  the  sole  charge  of  the  con- 
xHfcractor’s  foreman,  Mr.  Doody.  The  contract 
e price  was  6,860Z. 

Kensington  Parish  Church. — The  top- 
oilstone  of  the  spire  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Mary 
o Abbotts,  Kensington,  was  laid  on  the  15th  inst., 
d ;by  the  Vicar,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Carr  Glyn. 

The  church,  which  has  cost  nearly  50,000Z., 
qiiaccupies  the  site  of  the  old  structure  (pulled 
fldown  in  1869),  and  was  designed  by  the  late 

0 Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  A plan  and  external 
view  were  given  in  our  volume  for  1870 
.(pp.  8,  11),  and  an  interior  view  will  be 

hi  found  in  our  volume  for  1872  (p.  927).  The 
eistone  used  is  Kentish  rag,  with  Box  Ground 
J for  the  facings  and  the  spire.  As  data  for 
sqraomparison  the  following  details  may  be  inte- 
uijresting : — The  total  length  of  the  church  is 
i:  179  ft. ; the  breadth  at  the  transept,  109  ft. ; the 
rf;height  of  the  nave,  73  ft. ; from  the  ground  to 

1 the  top  of  the  vane  on  the  spire  the  height  is 
’1  278  ft.,  the  tower  being  112  ft.,  the  spire  152  ft., 
ii  the  iron  vane  rising  14  ft.  above  the  top-stone 
dcOf  the  eight  old  bell3,  three  have  been  recast 
1 land  two  new  ones  have  been  added,  by  Messrs, 
tr  Warner  & Sons.  The  works  have  been  executed 
I by  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers. 

Wolverhampton  Union  Offices.  — The 
bifoundation-stone  of  the  new  Union  offices  in  St. 
; Peter’s-close,  Wolverhampton,  was  laid  on  the 
.116th  ult.  The  offices  will  be  three  stories  high, 
and  will  be  of  briok,  with  stone  dressings. 
3 On  the  ground-floor  will  be  the  private  aud 
ie general  offices  of  the  clerk  to  the  Board,  the 
.•  relieving  officers’  department,  the  dispensary, 
j land  general  waiting-room ; on  the  first  floor  a 
m consulting-room  and  caretaker’s  residence  ; and 
Mm  the  third  story  a store-room  and  attics.  The 
? offices  will  have  a frontage  of  81  ft.  on  the 
JBlHorsefair  side,  and  53  ft.  on  the  St.  Peter’s-close 
r , bide,  the  angle  being  occupied  by  an  oriel  window 
imterminating  in  a turret.  The  estimated  cost  is 
h about  3,0001.,  and  the  work,  which  is  being 
ihcarried  out  by  Mr.  David  Evans,  builder,  of 
D unstall-lane,  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
> Banks  & Doubleday,  architects,  Wolverhampton, 
is  to  be  completed  by  Lady. day  next. 

: Honour  to  a French  Architect. — The  city 
’ of  Marseilles  has  decided  on  the  erection  of  a 
enlarge  marble  bust,  in  honour  of  a Marseilles  archi- 
, jtect,  M.  Henri  Esperandieu.  “ Never  ” (says  the 
el'Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times)  “was  homage 
i better  deserved.  If  M.  Esperandieu  had  built 
in  Paris  or  any  other  great  European  capital 
what  he  has  constructed  at  Marseilles,  he  would 
e have  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being 
lone  of  the  greatest  architects  of  this  century. 

• I refer  to  the  beautiful  structure  at  Mareilles 
!'. icalled  the  Palais  de  Longchamp.  Unfortunately, 
iit  is  not  situated  on  a site  worthy  of  it.  The 
adjoining  square,  the  promenade  conducting  to 
lit,  the  side  streets,  and  surrounding  houses  are 
imean-looking,  ill-kept,  unpicturesque,  and  ugly.” 

Fall  of  a Gallery. — On  the  occasion  of  a 
'v  crowded  political  meeting  at  Dewsbury,  on 
- Tuesday,  a terrible  accident  occurred,  a large 
gallery  at  the  end  of  the  meeting-place, — a 
skating-rink, — falling  a distance  of  five  or  six 
: yards,  and  carrying  with  it  about  250  or  300 
people,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  working  men. 
Twenty  or  thirty  persons  were  injured,  and  four 
: .death 8 have  taken  place.  Buildings  receiving 
0 large  numbers  of  persons  ought  to  be  periodically 
li  .examined. 


Sewage-Farm  Produce  at  Bedford. — The 

mangolds,  swedes,  and  carrots  on  the  Bedford 
Farm  were  sold  by  auction  on  the  10th  inst., 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  swedes,  they  com- 
manded more  than  the  prices  of  past  years.  The 
crops,  though  good  for  the  season,  did  not  reach 
the  weight  sometimes  attained.  There  were 
times  when  the  liquid  sent  down  from  the  town 
along  with  the  Btorm  water  could  not  be  distri- 
buted on  the  land,  for  the  rainfall  alone  at  the 
adjacent  observatory  at  Cardington  amounted 
to  no  less  than  1,900  tons  an  acre  during  the 
past  six  months.  At  the  auction  the  carrots 
ranged  from  15Z.  to  20Z.  an  acre,  being  an 
average  of  over  167.  For  the  swedes  9Z.  to  10Z. 
was  obtained,  and  the  rates  for  mangolds  ranged 
from  13Z.  to  19Z.  The  farm  extends  to  180  acres, 
and  the  rent  is  fully  5Z.  an  acre.  There  is  a 
large  part  used  for  growing  market-garden 
crops,  and  onions,  for  example,  average  30Z.  an 
acre,  and  in  the  rotation  there  is  from  24  acres 
to  30  acres  in  Italian  rye-grass,  which  does  not 
average  more  than  12Z.  an  acre,  while  it  ought 
to  make  20Z.  The  supply  of  this  grass  has 
always  been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  the 
Corporation  has  (according  to  the  Bedfordshire 
Times ) in  conse  quence  resolved  to  build  dairy 
and  piggery  premises,  with  yards  and  shedding. 
These  buildings,  which  are  approaching  comple- 
tion, will  accommodate  from  twenty  to  thirty 
cows. 

The  Architectural  Association’s  Session, 

1879-80,  commences  this  (Friday)  evening,  the 
21st.,  when  the  esteemed  president,  Mr.  S.  Flint 
Clarkson,  will  deliver  an  address.  Ou  the  5th 
prox.  the  annual  conversazione  will  be  held. 
The  syllabus  of  papers  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session  promises  the  following  : — 

Dec.  19,  1879,  “ Common  Sense  in  Architecture/’  by 
Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams;  Jan.  2,  1880,  “Architectural  Illus- 
trations and  their  Classification,”  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Cox  ; Jan. 
10,  “ Soul  Bay  and  its  Churches,”  by  Mr.  Basil  Champ- 
neys  ; Jan.  30,  “Competitions,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker; 
Feb.  13,  “The  Domestic  aud  Civil  Architecture  of  Ger- 
many between  1500  and  1700,”  by  Mr.  II.  W.  Brewer; 
Feb.  27,  “ Structures  between  the  Piers  of  Ground-Story 
Arcades  in  Euglish  Churches.”  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Willson  ; 
March  12,  “ Famous  Kentish  Houses,”  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Ker- 
shaw, M.A.;  April  23,  “ U addon  Hull,  Derbyshire,”  by 
Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  aud  Mr.  R.  E.  Smith  ; May  7,  “ Un- 
re-t,”  by  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell ; May  28,  “Some  Old  Italian 
Architects  and  their  Works,  with  Thoughts  on  an  Archi- 
tect's Education,"  by  Mr.  W.  Scott ; and,  June  11,  “The 
Special  Planning  and  Arrangement  of  Sunday  Schools,"  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Maylard. 

The  new  “ Brown  Book  ” shows  the  Association 
to  have  811  members,  630  being  resident  in 
London,  and  181  elsewhere. 

Art  in  Liverpool. — At  a recent  meeting'of  the 
Notes  and  Queries  Society,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a life-school  in  Liver- 
pool. He  said  it  was  an  astonishing,  almost  a 
shameful  thing,  that,  whilst  Manchester  had  two 
life-schools  (notably  one  at  its  Royal  Institution), 
and  Edinburgh  aud  Aberdeen  a good  life-class 
each,  and  London  several  such  classes,  Liverpool 
was  without  auy thing  of  the  kind  at  all  worthy 
of  its  name  and  of  the  place  it  took  in  English 
art.  He  thought  a life-school  should  be  started 
under  corporate  auspices,  and  supported  by  public 
funds.  It  only  needed  that  some  one  should  move 
first  in  the  matter,  and  then  we  should  have 
some  chance  of  a real  school  of  art  in  Liver- 
pool. 

Obituary.-r-Mr.  John  Hanvey,  C.E.,  Borough 
Surveyor  and  Town  Engineer,  Dover,  has  died 
somewhat  suddenly.  A few  days  ago  he  went 
to  his  office  and  transacted  his  business  as  usual, 
but,  having  had  a hard  day’s  work,  he  complained 
that  he  was  unwell  and  fatigued.  He  was  ad- 
vised to  ride  home,  where  his  housekeeper  left 
him  to  get  him  some  tea;  on  her  return  she  found 
he  had  expired,  the  cause  of  death  being 
apoplexy,  brought  on  by  disease  of  the  heart. 
Mr.  Hanvey  is  spoken  of  as  a most  efficient 
public  officer.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged 
on  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Extension  Works; 
thence  he  went  to  Gloucester  as  the  city  sur- 
veyor ; and  thence,  in  1860,  he  went  to  Dover. 

Fires. — Early  on  Sunday  morning  last  St. 
Leonard’s  Established  Church,  in  Edinburgh, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  fire  was  caused  by  the  overheating  of  the 
stove.  The  church  was  only  opened  about 
seven  months  ago,  and  was  erected  at  a cost  of 

between  7.000Z.  and  8.000Z. On  the  same  day, 

also  early  in  the  morning,  the  mansion  known 
as  High  Grove,  Eastcote,  near  Pinner,  the 
residence  of  Sir  H.  Hume  Campbell,  bart.,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  only  occupants 
of  the  mansion  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
were  the  female  domestic  servants.  The  fire  is 
attributed  to  a defective  flue. 


Canterbury  Cathedral  has  been  re-opened* 
after  being  closed  to  the  public  for  about  two 
months  for  the  purpose  of  re-pewing  the  choir. 
The  authorities  engaged  the  services  of  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
their  architect  in  devising  plans  lor  re-pewing 
the  choir,  and  for  other  proposed  works.  Ulti- 
mately, the  plans  submitted  were  adopted,  and 
ordered  to  be  carried  into  execution  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  son  of  the  designer. 
The  carving  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Brindley 
& Farmer,  of  London.  The  cost  of  the  re- 
pewing,  exclusive  of  alterations  to  gasfittings, 
hot- water  apparatus,  new  flooring,  &c.,  amounts 
to  6,000Z.,  and  the  whole  expense  will  probably 
fall  little  short  of  10,000Z. 

The  Shoreditch  Tabernacle. — The  new 
Tabernacle  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist  cause 
in  the  East  of  London  has  been  opened.  The 
new  building,  which  takes  the  place  of  one  for- 
merly on  the  same  site,  is  built  to  seat  3,000 
persons.  It  has  already  cost  10,000Z.,  bat  the 
Rev.  W.  Cuff,  who  is  the  pastor,  contemplates 
spending  20.000Z., — a school,  a club,  and  other 
works  of  a like  character  being  projected. 

The  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board 
have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Henry  Potter, 
of  Stepney  (amount  30,428Z.),  for  an  extension 
two  miles  and  a half  long  of  their  main  sewer 
from  Holloway  Farm,  near  Bromley,  Kent,  to 
Beckenham.  The  sewer  will  be  constructed 
principally  of  ooncrete.  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette, 
C.B.,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Williams  are  the  engineers. 

The  Elgin  Marbles. — “ H.  F.”  says,  “There 
is  a statement  in  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  recent  book  on 
Modern  Greece  which  has,  I should  think, 
startled  all  who  have  read  it.  It  would  seem 
that  a large  part, — I think  it  says  half, — the 
original  collection  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  are  now 
in  shallow  water  off  the  Greek  coast.” 

Fatal  Fall  of  Buildings  in  Tottenham 
Court-road. — On  Thursday  morning  some  old 
buildings  in  Tottenham  Court-road  which  were 
either  in  course  of  alteration  or  demolition,  sud- 
denly fell  in,  burying  about  a dozen  men.  One 
death  is  reported  as  we  go  to  press. 

Remains  from  Ephesus. — During  the  past 
week  the  remains  of  an  ancient  frieze,  with 
reliefs,  have  been  received  in  the  Old  Museum 
at  Berlin. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  the  North  London  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption, Hampstead.  Mr.  T.  Ro^er  Smith,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Maun  & Saunaer  " 


Hobson  .. 

Aldin 

8timpson  

Thompson 

Roberts 

Holland 

Higgs  & Hill 


10,708 

10,633 

10,330 

10,289 

1<\112 


0 0 


Less  old 
materials. 
£10 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
public  house,  High-street,  Kensiugton,  for  Messrs.  Watney 
& Co. 

Gross 
amount. 

King £1,262  .. 

Auley  1,100  .. 

Hockley  1,098  .. 

8.  & G.  L.  Mann  1,095  .. 

Grimwood  & Sons 1,093  .. 

Hook  & Oldrey 1,085  .. 

Stimpson  & Co IjO^ 

Wells  970  .. 


For  building  three  villa  residences  in  the  West  Green- 
road,  Tottenham.  Mr.  Spencer  W.  Grant,  architect 
Pair  of  semi-  Detached 
detached.  villa. 

.'2,017  £1,070 

1,815  . 


Bang9 

Williams  & Son  .. 

llorlock 

Edgar 

Pocock  

M ‘Cowan  

Bell 


1,000 

1,793  968 

1,795  954 

1 ,700  992 

1.87J  871 


For  new  residence,  Fitz-Jobn-avenue,  Hampstead,  for 
Mr,  T.  Uzielle.  Mr.  Thomas,  architect 

Macey £5,230  9 0 

Thorn  6,025  0 0 

Patman  & Co 


Manley  (accepted)  . 


0 0 
0 0 
0 C 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  7 and  8,  Denbigh- 
mews,  Notting-hill,  for  Mr.  Egg.  Mr.  Lewis,  architect 

Gellatley £528  9 0 

Bowden  512  10  0 

Roberts  339  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  British  Queen  public- 
house  and  to  No.  37,  Cumberland-market,  for  Messrs. 
Garrett,  Whitaker,  & Grimwood.  Mr.  Percy  Hunter, 


architect 

Falkncr  

Gould  & Brand 

Mark  

Horton  (accepted) 


£118  0 0 
113  0 0 
330  0 0 
327  0 0 
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For  two  engines  and  boilers  in  connexion  with  sewerage 
■works.  Belgrave,  Leicester.  Mr.  E.  F.  Stephens,  C.E. : — 

Tipping  £ Co £1,-127  0 0 1 

Turner 1,220  0 0 

Bridges  & Son  1,220  0 0 

Emerson  A Co 1,215  0 0 

Ruston,  Proctor,  & Co 1,160  0 0 

Atlas  Engine  Company  1,110  0 0 

Sharpies  1,080  0 O 

Cameron 1,000  0 0 

Ilowarth 990  0 0 

Jackson  977  0 0 

Scott  A Son 956  0 0 

Holliday 950  0 0 

Richardson 891  15  0 

Tangye  Bros 830  0 0 

Bagshaw  A 8on 869  0 0 

Coalbrooke  Dale  Company 850  0 0 

General  Engine  and  Boiler  Co....  840  0 0 

Wood,  Baldwin,  A Co 830  0 0 

Spencer  A Gillett 8<»6  0 0 

Walker,  Eaton,  A Co 800  0 0 

Wolstenholmo  775  0 0 

Pontifex  A Wood 750  0 0 

Rice  A Co 746  19  6 

Jeasop  713  13  0 

Appleby  Bros 690  12  0 

Gimson  A Co 635  10  0 

Withenshaw  A Co 690  0 0 

Murray  565  0 0 

Warsop  A Hill  (accepted) 525  0 0 

Grimsley  A Co 490  0 0 ! 

Hobertson  ; Roberts;  Richards,  Glaskin,  A Co.:  and 
Oldamedge  Boiler  Works  Co.,  were  informal. 


For  painting  and  decorating  the  interior  of  St.  8within'; 

Church.  Loudon  stone.  Mr.  T.  K.  Knightley,  architect 

Keddle  £188  0 0 

Land  485  0 0 

Ramsey  419  0 0 

Mottcr 413  0 0 

Greenwood  43)  0 0 

Harrison  A Wood  419  0 0 

Mansfield  (accepted)  390  0 0 

Pitman  (too  late) 315  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Stapleton  Hall 
Tavern,  Crouch-hill,  Hornsey,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr. 
J.  Viney,  architect: — 

Williams  A Son ...  £1,135  0 0 

Lamble 1,037  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 880  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd 852  0 0 

Burch  A More  833  0 0 


For  house  in  tho  Avenue,  Eltham  road,  Lee.  for  Mr. 
G.  T.  Muukley.  Mr.  W.  T.  Gates,  architect ; Mr.  S.  Young, 
surveyor 

Kiddle  A Son £2,019  0 0 

Tongue 1,950  0 0 

Outh waite  1,943  0 0 

Grover  ..... 1,823  0 0 

Jerrard  1,797  0 0 

Staines  A Son  (accepted)  1,796  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Coombs. 
Mr.  John  Usher,  architect; — 

Boundary  walls. 

Hull  £1,490  0 0 £97  0 0 

Knight  A Boston 1,433  9 6 Ill  19  0 

Lilley 1,4)5  0 0 112  0 0 

Corby 1,393  0 0 Ill  0 0 

Spencer  (accepted)...  1,377  15  0 110  0 0 


For  converting  existing  premisesat  Bedford,  into  a coffee 
tavern  for  the  Beds  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  John  Usher,  architect : — 

HarrisoB £183  0 0 

Freshwater  165  0 0 

Long  460  0 0 

Adams 455  0 0 

Moore 438  iq  0 

J’otter 410  0 0 

Hull 4-0  0 0 

Luley  (accepted) 391  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Meadow  Bank,  Hamp- 
stead. Messrs.  Spalding  A Evans,  architects.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Fleetwood:— 

Evans  £912  0 0 

Grover 860  0 0 

Outhwaite  A Son 845  0 0 

Roberts  Bros 821  0 0 

Saunders 795  0 0 

King  A Brown  (accepted) 791  10  0 


For  alterations  at  the  Pilot  Hotel,  Gunnorsbary.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Cook,  architect : — 

Mark  £370  0 0 

Rayme9  289  0 0 

Harris 210  0 0 


For  8t.  Alban’s  Public  Library  and  School  of  Science 
and  Art.  Mr.  W.  H.  Syme,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — r 

Dove  Bros. £2,295  0 0 

Miskiu 2,122  0 0 

8a»ago 2,081  10  0 

Xu™" 1,999  15  0 

Longm:re  A Burge  1,970  0 0 

Clifford  A Gough 1,968  4 0 

Rayment  A Son  (accepted)  1*935  0 0 


For  erecting  four  additional  warehouses,  Bucknell- 
street,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  W.  8.  Trehearne,  architect: — 
Downs  A Co.  (accepted). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


G.  A.-M.  A.-J.  E.-8.  B.  L.— J.  J.  M.— Dr.  J.  W.  B.— J.  F.— 
E.  K.-L.-C.  F.  M.-J.  F.-S.  C.-H.  St.  J.-J.  J.  H.-M.  & C.- 
N.  S.  A H.— W.  A.— H.  T.  W— P.  H.— S.  F.  C.— A.  W.—J.  L.  N.— 
C.  D.  A Co.— S.  A Son.— 8.  A C.  M.— H.  A W.— A.  G.— J.  P.— M.  M.— 
P.  J.  B.— O.  Bros,  (agent  for  New  Zealand).— O.  A L.— C.  B.— Mr.  D.— 
W.  T.  (we  Bee  no  reason  why  use  ehould  Dot  be  made  of  the  maps  for 
the  purpose  mentioned)  — W.  B.  D.  A Co.  (should  have  sent  list  and 
amounts).— M.  D.  (not  yet).— J.  D.  H.  (next  week).— A mass  of  corre- 
spondence too  lato  to  be  considered.— J.  H.  (similar  matter  was 
already  in  type).— P.  P.  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  most  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  reBts,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  i 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickmay,  1; 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Box  Ground 

And  Summer  Dried 
CORSHAM  DOWN  STONE, 

For  Winter  use.  11 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS . 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s."  6d 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction. 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Pnbliaher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ......  is,  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0a.  6d. 

REPLIEB  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  bat  must  in  aU  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  gj.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

V Starnpe  must  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  navablp 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS  TESTI- 
MONIAL!:, Ac.  lelt  al  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
itrongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  OOPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava  a 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  £ 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  1 
for  damp  oourses,  rail  way  arohes,  warehouse  floors,  e 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- sheds  and  milk- rooms,  8 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The  it 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable  l( 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man-  i 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders  n 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  J 

MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. 

[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester,  r 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and  .t 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c.  c 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from  a 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom,  a 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.]  . 


Damp  Houses  and  Buildings,  New  and  c 

Old,  DRIED,  completely  and  permanently,  in  a a 
few  days,  by  LIGNY’S  PATENT  APPARATUS.  3, 1 
By  appointment  to  the  French  Government,  t1 
Particulars  of  A.  DREYFUS  & CO.  39,  Monk-  ; 
well-st.  E.C.  Damp  basements  cured. — [Advt.]  . 


Helliw ell's  Patent  New  System  of  Im- 
perishable Glazing  without  Putty,  suitable 

for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  kinds  of 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  All  wood- 
work is  covered,  and  no  outside  painting  is 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimonial  to 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “I  cannot  see  what  better  Tes- 
timonial you  can  require  from  me  than  the  fact  that 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed  other 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is  nothing 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,  Harrold 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire, and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  [Advt. 


MICIIELMORE  & REAP,', 


Manufacturers  of 


*0  CHARLES  QCOLLINCE'SO  PATENTj 


■ 3l 


__  pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES,  3: 

teS;  '“■'LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARBEL  BOLTS,  3 


Self-Acting  *•  FALL  DOWN  ” GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD,  )[ 

Illustrated  List  two  stamps.  LONDON,  S.E. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

CORRUGATED  IRON  ROOFING. 


estimates  for  above,  either  prepared  ready  for  fixing,  or  fixed  complete,  on  application  to 

go. 

(The  oldest  Finn  iu  the  Tiade,  Mr.  H.  Treggon  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  Zinc  Roofing  in  this  country), 

YORK  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

AND  23,  JEWIN  STREET,  E.0. 


Yol.  XXXVII.  No.  1921. 
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Prout  and  Hunt. 

HE  combination  in  one 
exhibition  of  some  of 
the  best  works  of  these 
two  absolutely  - opposed 
artists  is  a practical 
paradox  brought  about 
under  the  influence  of 
the  most  brilliant  and 
paradoxical  of  art- 
critics.  And  it  may 
be  added  that  no  little 
of  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society’s  rooms  in  I 
Bond  - street  is  due  j 
to  the  vivacious  and 
pointed  analytical  para-  ! 
doxes  of  the  said  critic 
himself,  embodied  be- 
neath the  grey-paper 
back  of  the  catalogue 
ra  isonnie  which  is  offered 
to  the  study  of  visitors 
to  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us 
herein  that  he  has 
brought  together  this 
collection  of  the  draw- 
ings of  Samuel  Prout 
<iud  William  Hunt  for  two  opposite  reasons. 
The  Hunt  series  of  drawings  are  there  “ to  . 
show  what  real  painting  is,  as  such,  wholly 
without  inquiry  concerning  its  sentiment  and  | 
its  story.  The  Prouts  are  here  for  an  exactly 
opposite  reason, — not  at  all  to  Bhow  you  what 
mere  pencilling  is,  as  such,  but  what  it  can 
pencil  for  us  of  real  scenery  and  history.” 
The  Hunts  for  their  work,  therefore ; the  Prouts 
for  their  subjects.  The  butterfly  in  Hunt’s 
drawing  of  “ Flowers,  Frnit,  and  Butterfly  ” 
(142)  is  here  “not  at  all  to  teach  yon  anything 
you  did  not  know  about  butterflies,  nor  the 
peach  and  grapes  to  teach  you  anything  you  did 

not  know  about  those  familiar  fruits 

They  are  here  merely  to  show  you  what  is  meant 
by  painting,  as  distinguished  from  daubing, 
from  plastering,  from  rough  - casting,  from 
chro  mo-  tinting,  from  tray-varnishing,  from 
paper-staining,  and  in  general  from  the  sort  of 
things  that  people  in  general  do  when  you  put  a 
brush  into  their  hands,  and  a pot  within  reach 
•of  them.” 

A pretty  fair  rap  at  the  whole  school  of  im- 
pressionists and  smudgers ; and  there  could  not 
be,  certainly,  a better  text  for  the  subject  than 
these  collected  drawings  of  William  Hunt. 
Among  the  new  and  in  many  respects  more  in- 
teresting developments  which  English  painting 
has  shown  of  late  years,  these  works  have 
passed  out  of  the  notice  and  recollection  of  the 
younger  race  of  art-lovers  more  than  would  have 
been  supposed  possible  by  those  who  previously 
knew  their  worth.  What  is  remarkable  in  them 
is  something  different  from  the  brilliant  and 


forcible  handling  of  flowers,  for  instance,  by 
such  artists  as  Fantin.  The  latter  artist,  as  a 
flower-painter,  may  be  considered  as  much  the 
opposite  of  Hunt  as  two  painters  of  the  same 
class  of  subject,  each  of  the  highest  order  in 
their  way,  could  be  opposite  to  each  other.  His 
obvious  aim  is  to  give,  not  the  precise  realism  of 
flowers,  bat  the  spirit  and  life  of  them  in  the 
wav  in  which  pigments  can,  as  he  conceives, 
best  and  most  forcibly  give  it.  It  is  the  whole 
feeling  and  expression  of  a group  of  flowers 
which  he  endeavours  to  give,  not  a realistic 
imitation  of  them.  He  has  succeeded  splendidly 
in  this ; only,  sometimes,  in  his  desire  to  give 
force  and  brilliancy,  giving  by  his  thick  and 
powerful  handling  a somewhat  solid  and  painty 
appearance  to  his  representations,  as  if  they 
were  partly  reliefs  in  paint,  and  producing  an 
appearance  at  variance  with  our  idea  of  the 
lightness  and  fragility  of  flowers.  Hunt’s 
method  and  aim  were  less  brilliant.  He  wanted 
simply  and  honestly  to  imitate  his  models,  not 
to  make  pictures  oat  of  them;  he  wanted  to 
make  paint  look  as  like  flowers  and  dead  animals, 
or  what  is  called  “still  life,”  as  he  possibly 
could,  and  spared  no  pains  and  plodding  to 
accomplish  this.  We  say  advisedly  dead  animals, 
for  he  rarely  seems  to  have  painted  living  ones, 
and  then  only  the  human  animal,  usually  in  a 
state  of  quiescence.  But  the  diligence  and  con- 
scientiousness of  his  work  strikes  one  immensely 
when  a number  of  his  best  specimens  are  thus 
got  together.  In  the  butterfly  group,  just  men. 
j tioned ; in  such  other  specimens  of  his  special 
work  as  the  “ Black  Grapes  and  Peach  ” (134), 

| the  dead  hare  (138),  the  herrings  and  red 
! mullet  (144),  -and  the  shells  (180),  there  is  an 
1 absolute  success  of  uncompromising  realism, 
the  resale  of  minute  observation  and  bard  work, 

I which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  places  their  author  on  a 
1 level  with  the  greatest  painters  of  the  realistic 
Dutch  school.  The  latter  are  only  greater 
as  they  included  more  in  their  subjects,  and 
were  more  ambitious  in  their  aim,  for  they  made 
pictures  ; Hunt’s  are  rather  studies.  In  fact,  the 
attempt  to  make  a picture  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  is,  in  these  works,  conspicuously 
absent.  So,  also,  in  his  figure-pictures,  gene- 
rally single  figures.  These  are  hardly  even 
studies  of  character ; they  are  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  individual  specimens  of  humanity. 
There  are,  indeed,  a certain  number  of  subjects 
which  seem  to  come  under  the  category  of  cha- 
racter-studies ; those  which  Mr.  Ruskin  describes 
as  “ representing  country  life  with  some  expres- 
sion of  its  degradation,  either  by  gluttony  and 
cowardice,  or  rudeness  ” ; and  we  agree  with  the 
critic  that  the  subjects  of  this  class,  though,  as 
he  says,"  apt  to  be  popular,”  are  not  the  things 
which  we  would  select  if  wishing  to  do  honour  to 
William  Hunt.  On  the  other  hand,  those  rustic 
! subjects  which  are  simply  realistic  reproduc- 
tions  of  individuals,  such  as  the  old  man  in  “ The 
Blessing,”  and  the  little  girl  painted  as  “ The 
Shy  Sitter,”  are  not  only  most  exquisite  pieces 
of  painting,  but  have  real  feeling,  simply  because 
the  traits  of  the  original  are  so  completely  ren- 


dered that,  in  spite  of  the  mere  objectiveness  of 
the  artist’s  aim,  they  impress  ns  with  the  same 
sentiment  which  we  should  receive  from  the 
actual  originals.  These  works,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  still-life  paintings,  are  really  successful 
examples  of  work  done  under  the  principle  that 
if  you  take  care  of  the  details,  the  total  effect 
will  take  care  of  itself, — a maxim  in  the  main 
false  and  misleading  as  an  artistic  principle,  but 
which  Hunt’s  exceptional  powers  of  manipula- 
tion enabled  him,  within  his  own  limits,  to  torn 
to  splendid  account.  Had  he  ventured  beyond 
the  modest  limits  he  (usually)  set  to  his  work, 
this  principle  or  practice  would  have  failed  him, 
and  we  should  have  found  mere  manipulation 
where  we  had  a right  to  expect  more.  This  kind 
of  failure  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  works  in 
which  he  did  seem  to  aim  at  feeling  and  pathos  ,- 
he  falls  short  in  these  works,  while  the  mere 
fact  of  aiming  at  something  more  than  realism 
seems  to  have  impaired  the  latter  quality.  Bub 
within  his  limits  he  is  unsurpassed  and  hardly 
equalled,  and  no  works  could  be  better  worth 
study  in  regard  to  the  object  with  which  they 
have  been  thus  brought  together, — the  illustra- 
tion of  what  constitutes  really  conscientious 
painting. 

Our  own  interest  is,  however,  more  especially 
with  the  Prout  drawings,  as  the  works  of  an 
architectural  artist,  and  also  because  there  is 
something  interesting  and  even  slightly  amusing 
in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  have  been 
“taken  up”  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  His  admiration 
for  Hunt  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  his  artistic  teaching  thronghout ; but  in  many 
ways  Prout  seems  to  oar  feeble  vision  to  be  in 
very  decided  contradiction  to  it.  For  if  ever  a 
clever  and  original  artist  was  a picture -maker, 
and  a mannerist,  Prout,  in  his  coloured  works  at 
any  rate,  certainly  was  so.  He  had  acquired  a 
remarkably  fine  tone  and  touch  for  representing 
old  masonry,  and  he  petrified  everything  he 
touched.  For  all  classes  of  building  he  had  one 
style  and  tone,  admirably  rich  and  picturesque 
in  its  way,  but  uniform  and  mannered  to  a 
degree.  This  is  ingenuously  admitted,  with  an 
indulgent  tone  of  forgiveness,  in  the  course  of 
the  remarks  on  some  of  the  drawings ; and 
though  we  are  not  ourselves  by  any  means 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  lenity  of  judgment 
thus  passed  upon  a self-taught  artist  who  had 
developed  a special  talent  in  his  own  way,  we 
could  not  help  thinking  with  some  little 
amusement,  when  reading  the  remarks  (for 
instance)  on  one  case  in  which  Prout  had  re- 
presented wooden  window  - casements  as  if 
they  were  stone,  and  another  in  which 
an  extra  story  had  been  added  and  other 
alterations  made  in  what  professed  to  be  a 
realistic  view  of  a special  scene,  what  sort  of 
criticism  would  have  been  meted  out  against 
any  artist  whom  Mr.  Ruskin  had  not  chosen  to 
champion,  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
kind  of  indiscretion  ; and  our  amusement  is  cer- 
tainly not  lessened  when  we  find  that  in  the  same 
pages  in  which  these  slips  are  extenuated,  Prout 
is  described  as  an  artist  whom  we  can  always 
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trust  for  the  facts  of  a scene, — a completely 
realistic  transcriber.  It  is  not  safe  for  a critic 
to  be  too  impulsive  ; impulsiveness  adds  vigour 
and  poignancy  to  his  style,  no  doubt,  but  if  the 
object  of  criticism  be  to  propound  the  truth, 
impulsiveness  comes  very  much  in  the  way. 
The  figures  in  Prout’s  scenes,  again,  are  exceed- 
ingly conventional;  they  are  always  effective 
and  well  placed,  in  so  far  as  their  connexion 
with  the  whole  composition  is  concerned,  but  iD 
regard  to  character  and  what  goes  to  make  the 
real  interest  of  figures  in  a picture,  they  mostly 
belong  to  the  higher  class  of  drawing-master’s 
art,  consisting  of  figures  used  merely  as  part  of 
the  material  for  “ the  picturesque.”  One  would 
have  supposed  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  enunciations  upon  art,  that  nothing 
could  have  been  more  repugnant  to  his  feelings 
and  principles  than  such  a mannered  and  con- 
ventional use  of  the  figure  ; yet  here  it  is  held 
up  to  admiration. 

Most  of  the  specimens  are  not,  however,  from 
Prout’s  coloured  drawings,  but  from  his  pencil 
sketches  (the  object  of  the  collection  being 
chiefly  to  indicate  his  power  with  the  pencil) ; 
and  in  these  the  artist’s  beBt  qualities  are 
apparent,  and  his  most  decided  mannerisms  are 
not.  And  as  pencil  drawings  made  on  the  spot, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a better  collection  than 
these.  Prout,  as  Mr.  Buskin  truly  observes,  is 
essentially  a draughtsman  with  the  lead  pencil, 
not  a colourist.  And  the  peculiar  quality  of  his 
pencil  drawings  is  their  certainty  and  robustness 
of  touch.  There  is  no  niggling,  no  aiming  at 
fine  lines,  which  can  never  be  carried  out  in 
drawing  on  the  spot  with  pencil,  unless  the 
artist  took  an  attendant  about  with  him  to  con- 
tinually sharpen  points.  Many  of  the  finest  of 
the  drawings  are  in  comparatively  thick  lines, 
though  they  are  not  intended  as  shaded  draw- 
ings;  they  are  outlines  of  the  architecture  and 
details.  The  judgment  'with  which,  in  such 
a style  of  handling,  Prout  seized  exactly 
the  juste  milieu  between  too  much  and  too 
little  detail  or  finish,  and  (still  more)  the 
remarkable  cleverness  with  which  he  contrived 
by  a few  lines  to  give  the  effect  of  multiplicity 
of  architectural  detail  in  cases  where  the  scale  of 
the  drawing  left  no  room  for  drawing  anything 
like  the  multiplicity  of  the  original  detail,  cannot 
be  too  highly  admired  ; the  latter,  perhaps,  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  sketch  architectural  detail  on  a 
small  scale  with  no  more  elaborate  implement 
than  pen  or  pencil-point.  Both  these  high 
qualities  in  Prout’s  drawing  are  admirably  done 
justice  to  in  Mr.  Euskin’s  comments.  The  diffi- 
culty in  sketches  of  this  kind  is  in  being  able  at 
the  moment  to  choose  what  lines  are  essential 
to  the  total  effect  and  character  of  the  object, 
and  what  may  be  best  suppressed  as  non- 
essential.  As  Mr.  Buskin  puts  it,  “the  chief 
art-virtue  of  the  pieces  here  exhibited  is  the 
intellectual  abstraction  which  represents  many 
features  of  things  with  few  lines.”  That  is  just 
it.  It  is  that  “intellectual  abstraction”  which  gives 
their  peculiar  value  to  all  works  of  art  in  which 
the  means  are  inadequate  to  the  full  representa- 
tion of  the  object,  and  makes  such  works  often 
among  the  best  indications  of  the  real  bent 
and  genius  of  the  artist.  We  could  have 
wished  that  all  the  criticisms  in  the  catalogue 
had  been  distinguished  by  as  much  common 
sense  and  comprehensiveness  of  idea  and  ex- 
pression. 

For,  indeed,  the  catalogue  is  an  exasperating 
admixture  of  brilliant  and  pointed  remarks,  and 
of  eloquent  nonsense  expressed  not  seldom  in 
English  of  very  questionable  pattern,  in  which 
the  writer’s  peculiar  affectations  and  manner- 
isms of  style  and  expression  are  irritatingly 
prominent.  The  exaggerated  value  attached 
to  some  little  detail  in  a drawing  which  has 
taken  the  writer’s  fancy,  is  in  some  cases 
almost  absurd.  In  one  drawing  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  Prout  has  happily  connected  the 
palace  with  the  foreground  group  of  boats  and 
figures  by  the  mast  of  a boat  which  runs  up 
parallel  with  one  of  the  columns,  fiuting  its 
surface  with  a coaple  of  lines.  It  is  a very  sue- 
cessful  little  contrivance,  but  nothing  more 
than  any  one  who  has  an  eye  to  the  composition 
or  a drawing  mav  have  nft.pn  


lower  story  the  most  solid,  to  appreciate  the 
contrary  effect  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  &c.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  this  inaccuracy  destroys  half 
the  characteristic  effect  of  the  building,  and  the 
fact  that  Prout  could  do  such  a thing  with  the 
building  before  his  eyes  is  sufficient  in  itself  to 
throw  serious  doubts  on  any  claim  for  him  for 
special  accuracy  as  a sketcher,  and  certainly  is 
an  amusing  commentary  on  the  remark  a page 
or  two  before  that  Prout  is  really  “ as  true  as  a 
mirror.”  Very  overcharged  is  the  comparison  of 
the  Coliseum  drawing  (71)  to  Turner,  for 
“ power  of  expressing  magnitude  and  solitude.” 
It  seems  to  us  exactly  to  want  scale,  and  that 
the  scale  is  only  conventionally  conveyed  to  ns 
when  we  notice  the  two  figures  that  are  in- 
troduced apparently  for  this  purpose. 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  Mr.  Buskin’s 
handwriting  in  the  room  which  can  be  looked 
upon  with  nearly  unmixed  satisfaction,  viz.,  the 
few  drawings  or  sketches  by  himself,  chiefly  of 
bits  of  architecture,  on  one  of  the  screens. 
Some  of  these  are  exquisite  in  their  feeling  and 
their  delicacy  of  touch,  and  go  far  to  make  one 
wish  that  their  author  had  spent  more  of  his 
time  in  drawing.  It  is  a pity  the  author  cannot 
exhibit  them  without  at  the  same  time  telling 
us  that  he  is  the  only  person  who  can  draw 
architectural  detail  (which  is  pretty  nearly 
what  his  remarks  amount  to),  and  that  archi- 
tects fancy  they  have  drawn  an  ornament  when 
they  have  got  its  outline  (which  is  not  true) ; 

“ but  in  sculpture  the  surface  is  everything,  the 
outline  follows  and  is  compelled  by  it.”  Does 
Mr.  Buskin^  really  think  that  he  is  the  only 


person  who  knows  this  ? 

However,  we  are  very  grateful  to  him  for  the 
exhibition  ; for  the  catalogue  also,  for  the  sake 
of  the  brilliant  bits  and  picturesque  word- 
painting  contained  in  it,  and  in  a lesser  degree 
for  the  amusement  which  is  almost  inseparable 
from  its  perusal.  We  may  also  express  grati- 
tude for  another  little  item,  a piece  of  Venetian 
embroidery  of  exquisite  and  rare  beauty.  It 
may  be  mentioned  also  that  Meissonier’s  famous 
picture  of  Napoleon  on  his  white  horse,  check- 
ing the  flight  of  his  men  over  the  bridge  of  Arcis, 
is  exhibited  ; it  has  been  bought  by  Mr.  Buskin 
for  “St.  George’s  schools,”  apparently  as  much 
for  moral  as  for  artistic  reasons.  Those  who 
know  the  work  will  be  glad  to  meet  it  again ; 
those  who  do  not  should  not  omit  to  look  at 
it ; it  is  a master- piece  of  grand  painting  on  a 
small  scale. 


i.  i - maI  have  often  done.  'But 
have  half  a page  of  rhapsody  about  it.  A verv 
senous  drawback  in  the  drawing,  viz,  that  the 
open  character  of  the  arcades  of  the  lower  story 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  is  destroyed  by  the  shadin- 
?p„  v ^ aDgIe  a,rches>  instead  of  letting  the 
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be  seen  through  between  the  columns, 


is  passed  over  with  a gentle  rebuke  ; Prout  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  see  buildings  with  the 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ART  IN  JAPAN. 

The  early  form  of  structure  in  Japan  appears 
in  the  Shinto  shrine  of  the  present  day,  the 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  age  being  studiously 
retained  in  all  those  buildings  dedicated  to  the 
ancient  faith.  The  Budhist  priesthood  endea- 
voured  first  to  amalgamate  with  and  then 
gradually  to  efface  the  ancient  worship,  but  with- 
out complete  success,  so  that  many  temples  and 
shrines  are  of  a composite  character.  Recently 
the  revival  of  the  pure  faith  was  followed  by 
sweeping  changes,  and  the  separation  of  the  two 
forms  of  worship.  Then  innumerable  shrines 
were  erected  of  the  ancient  pattern,  free  of  any 
trace  of  Budh  or  other  foreign  ornamentation, 
elaborate  design,  gaudy  colouring,  gilding,  &c. 
This  primitive  form  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  simple  hut  of  the  early  races  of  the 
island  inhabitants.  After  the  introduction  of 
Budhism  in  the  fifth  century,  the  more  preten- 
tious style  of  building  was  introduced;  large 
temples,  many-storied  pagodas,  and  groups  of 
gaudily-decorated  shrines  and  altars  around  a 
central  building,  became  common.  The  domestic 
architecture  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
influenced  by  that  of  the  Chinese  and  other 
near  neighbours,  and  but  little  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  ages  in  the 
habitations  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  an 
poorer  artisan. 

The  visits  of  Europeans  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  centnry  left  a mark  on  the 
age  with  regard  to  fortified  sites.  Many  of  the 
citadels,  both  those  of  the  great  cities  and  the 
provincial  centres,  bear  unmistakable  traces  of 
foreign  ideas  having  been  to  some  extent 
adopted.  Although  the  buildings  appear  to 
have  been  mere  frames  of  timber  and  bamboo, 
tiled  and  plastered,  their  foundations,  and  the 
acingsof  the  moats  and  of  the  mounds  upon 
which  these  fortified  strongholds  were  erected, 
were  of  stone.  Some  of  these  moats  are  of 
considerable  size  and  extent,  and  very  large 
blocks  of  stone,  conveyed  a long  distance,  are 


used  to  a lavish  degree,  especially  at  angles, 
gateways,  &c.,— granite  and  basalt  principally.’ 

Until  very  recent  times  no  effort  was  made  to 
improve  the  private  residences  or  places  of 
business  of  the  Japanese,  but  within  the  last 
few  years  the  natives  of  large  means,  some  few 
noblemen,  and  one  or  two  banking  and  other 
corporations,  commenced  building  on  a new 
model,  which  seems  to  be  a compound  of  the 
foreigner’s  residence  at  the  treaty  ports,  and 
the  Budhist  temple.  Subsequently,  the 
Imperial  Government,  after  the  first  difficulties 
of  the  revolution  had  passed  over,  employed  a 
number  of  foreigners,  civil  engineers,  architects, 
and  skilled  workmen,  and  with  this  aid  public 
buildings  have  been  extensively  erected  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  metropolis  entire- 
streets  of  houses  have  been  recently  built  of 
brick,  &c.,  as  an  experiment.  Visitors  to  Japan 
will  thus  find  a most  curious  admixture  from  the 
moment  of  landing,  and  will  see  but  little  that 
will  appear  worthy  of  much  attention,  until  a visit 
is  made  to  some  of  the  larger  shrines,  temples, 
and  old  public  buildings.  The  residences  of  the 
former  great  nobles  are  rapidly  disappearing; 
however,  these  rarely  contained  many  large 
buildings.  The  frequent  and  often  violent 
shocks  of  earthquake  preclude  architecture 
making  rapid  advance,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  buildings  in  the  foreign  concessions  in  Japan 
and  those  erected  and  occupied  by  foreigners 
in  China  is  most  marked. 

Having  thus  generalised,  we  will  return  to  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  various  classes 
of  building,— premising  that  although  little  can 
be  acquired  from  a study  of  Japanese  architec- 
ture that  will  be  of  value,  it  is  interesting,  and 
many  forms  of  building  might  be  copied  in  our 
colonies  and  other  places  where  labour  or 
material  is  difficult  to  obtain,  or  under  circum- 
stances where  economical  buildings  of  a tem- 
porary character  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
more  solid,  permament,  and  expensive  struc- 
tures. 

For  temporary  purposes,  especially  when 
large  Bizes  of  timber  are  scarce,  Japanese 
houses  have  many  advantages  that  would 
commend  them  to  colonists  and  to  those  who 
had  the  housing  of  troops.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  can  be  erected,  taken  down,  and 
removed,  would  be  a strong  point  in  their 
favour  under  some  circumstances. 

In  April  and  May  last  we  said  something 
about  Japanese  theatres,  and  the  artisan  of 
Japan  and  his  work,  and  will  avoid  repetition 
here.  Japanese  buildings  have  been  invariably 
wooden  frames,  with  large  roofs ; the  spaces 
between  the  uprights  filled  in  with  bamboo  and 
plaster,  and  the  inner  partitions  principally 
formed  by  sliding  panels  in  single  and  double 
pairs.  Even  in  the  better  class  of  buildings 
the  upper  floor  is  not  much  used,  usually 
devoted  to  entertaining  guests,  &c.  Hotels 
form  an  exception ; we  may  classify  the  “ tea- 
houses” and  other  places  of  entertainment  with 
the  “ hotel.” 

The  forms  of  primitive  architecture  are,  no 
doubt,  perpetuated  in  the  rude  huts  seen  in 
rural  districts, — a frame  of  light  poles,  and  a 
roof  of  bamboo  joists  and  rafters,  thatched,  not 
always  with  straw,  but  with  the  eryanthus,  and 
some  other  kinds  of  rush  and  coarse  grasses. 

It  is  only  the  better  class  of  rural  houses  that 
are  tiled,  and  shingles  (split  wood)  are  used  to 
a small  extent,  for  the  verandah  and  passage 
roofs  principally.  Where  shingles  or  tiles  are 
used,  boards  are  laid  underneath,  and  the  bark 
of  chriptomiria,  or,  what  is  deemed  more  endu- 
ring, that  of  the  retinospora,  laid  upon  it ; there 
is  a thick  coating  of  mud  or  of  well-worked 
stiff  clay  laid  on  this,  in  which  the  tiles  are 
bedded. 

The  Shinto  shrines  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that 
of  a moderate  dog-kennel  up  to  the  very  large 
group  of  buildings  seen  at  the  more  important 
places. 

The  larger  shrines, — for  instance,  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  fifteenth]Mikado  Ojin, — often  consist 
of  a large  building,  with  a smaller  shrine  some 
little  distance  behind  it,  and  a passage  from  one 
to  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a bridge  ; these  are 
often  in  a quadrangle.  The  shrine  at  Kama  Kura 
is  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  with  a fine  wide  flight 
of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  terrace  that 
supports  the  facade. 

Every  Shinto  shrine  has  erected  before 
it  one,  or  more  frequently  several,  and 
sometimes  a number,  of  Tori  I : bird-perches 
they  may  be  called, — two  uprights  with  a cross- 
piece curved  upwards  and  outwards,  and 
extending  beyond  the  pillars.  These  are  to  be 
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found  constructed  of  wood,  stone,  and  bronze, 
land  form  the  distinctive  feature  prohibited 
•lately  to  BudhiBt  temples.  The  Tori  I of  the 
shrines  dedicated  to  Iga-no-Mitama  or  Inari,  the 
■rice-bearer,  are  commonly  coloured  red  ; it  is 
at  these  shrines  that  stone  foxes  are  seen  in 
such  numbers,  as  well  as  the  votive  offerings  of 
coloured  drawings  of  the  fox.  In  the  gateways 
lof  the  principal  shrines  seated  figures  of  ancient 
^Japanese  were  sometimes  placed  in  a similar 
■manner  to  the  Gog  - and  - Magog  - like  figures 
at  some  Budhist  temples ; but  this  is  not 

0 strictly  correct,  and  is  not  followed  out  at  the 
liahrines  recently  erected.  The  shrines  are 

elevated  much  more  than  other  buildings,  the 
-ijflooring  being  twice  the  ordinary  distance  above 
: the  foundations.  Occasionally  the  ends  of  cross- 
Kipiecos  and  portions  of  the  gables  are  carved, 
(but  simplicity  is  most  admired.  The  Retinospora 
DjobtusaiB  the  tree  most  lavishly  used  for  the  framing 
[ iof  the  shrines,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
^cheapest ; although  said  to  be  the  most  durable, 

; certainly  it  is  the  nicest  looking  wood  used.  The 
oipanels  are  filled  with  slabs  of  Ch/riptomiria 
■ Japan  ica.  The  flooring  is  planked  with  broad  rough 
n (boards  of  the  pine,  and  the  timber  of  the  Thujopsis 
ti'Dalabrata  is  used  to  a small  extent  when  more 
litplentiful  than  other  kinds.  One  or  two  kinds 
i:  of  hard  wood  are  used  for  special  work  round 
3 ithe  altar,  &c.  The  floors  are  matted  with  the 

1 ordinary-sized  mat,  6 ft.  by  3 ft.,  but,  if  funds 
njpermit,  covered  with  a finer  wove  mat,  and  the 
Mstraw  superstructure  much  thicker  than  the 
pjordinary  2-in.  mat.  In  place  of  the  dark  blue 
i or  black  border  on  the  two  sides  (the  ends 
ii;having  the  matting  tui’ned  down  over  them)  a 

white  material  is  used,  varied  by  what  is  called 
)!,“  Corean  pattern,”  small  spots  or  flowers 
Wistamped  on  in  a dark  colour. 
f|  These  shrines  are  much  smaller  than  the 
temples,  and  frequented  by  greater  numbers. 

i oThe  devotees  rarely  ascend  the  steps  and  enter 
ithe  building,  or  even  go  on  the  balcony  that 

u invariably  surrounds  them.  All  Budhist  sects 
li visit  at  the  same  shrines,  especially  at  the 
(i|shrino  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  locality,  and 

0 at  one  or  two  others  of  national  importance. 
)The  furniture  is  very  simple.  Before  the  door  a 

|i>receptacle  for  the  Peter’s  pence  is  a conspicuous 

ii  object,  and  on  the  altars  of  the  shrine  a mirror  # 
is  frequently  placed.  In  the  Shinto  shrine  idols 

nor  paintings  are  not  placed.  Formerly  the 
lliBudhist  priesthood  engrafted  many  forms  of 
friworship  and  rites,  evidently  derived  from  those 

1 of  the  Budhists  of  India.  On  the  occasion  of 
i festivals  other  temporary  erections  were  put  up, 
cmotably  a raised  platform  with  a roof,  like  an 

enormous  old  - fashioned  four  - post  bedstead, 
t On  these  the  dances  and  other  mysteries  were 
j]  performed. 

I'l  The  type  of  the  Budhist  building  varied 
jiisomewhat,  whether  or  not  from  the  fact  that 
i this  religion,  coming  from  various  sources  at 
? long  intervals,  brought  with  it  the  local  types. 
<The  Southern  branch  of  Buddhism  reached 
8 (Japan  from  India,  while  from  Corea  the  rites 
r were  brought  over,  as  modified  by  their  passage 
ic.across  the  continent  of  Asia.  Again,  inter- 
course with  various  parts  of  the  Chinese  coast 
Ii  would  affect  the  type  of  architecture, 
lii  At  Nagasaki  the  Chinese  element  prevails  in 
i many  of  the  finest  temples.  At  Kioto  the 
D’l Corean  style  would  be  most  noticeable;  while 
J at  other  places,  such  as  the  great  temple  in 
Kishiu,  the  Indian  influence  would  be  marked. 

T The  main  building  of  these  temples  was  made 
as  extensive  as  funds  would  permit.  Some 
would  spread  over  1,000  mats,  and  although  the 
; i overhanging  eaves  were  not  very  elevated,  the 
I ridge  of  the  roof  would  sweep  up  to  a great 
vi  height.  C.  Pfoundes. 


The  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmro- 
' dorion,  instituted  in  1751,  “ for  the  Encourage- 
1 1 ment  of  Literature,  Poetry,  Music,  Science,  and 
Art,”  as  more  immediately  connected  with 
: Wales,  held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Free- 
5 ! masons’  Tavern  on  the  21st  inst.  The  occasion 
was  interesting  on  account  of  there  being  ex- 
I hibited  the  model  of  a medal  to  be  given  by  the 
i j society  to  those  who  may  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  subjects  named.  The  medal  is  designed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards.  The  merits  of  the 
ia  design  were  fully  appreciated,  and  the  president 
cf  the  society,  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  bart.,  has 
in  headed  a subscription  list  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  cutting  the  die,  which  is  to  be 
entrusted,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon,  of 
i the  Mint. 

* The  mirror  is  not  adored,  it  is  an  emblem  merely. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  GLASS-PAINTER. 

The  amount  of  money  which  is  spent  upon 
painted  glass  is  and  has  been  for  some  time 
enormous.  The  list  we  have  given  in  these 
pages  almost  weekly  for  years  would  alone 
suffice  to  prove  this,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned.  Early  in  the  present  century  it 
received,  after  long  decadence,  an  impetus  which 
has  increased  rather  than  lessened,  but  the 
large  encouragement  bestowed  on  this  art, 
which  in  the  past  produced  such  gorgeous  works, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet  led  to  entirely 
satisfactory  results,  and  probably  it  is  only  since 
we  have  shaken  off  the  mistaken  teachings  of 
the  modern  Germans  that  our  artists  have  pro- 
duced anything  tolerably  approaching,  even  in 
spirit,  the  work  of  the  past, — a fact  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  few  more  effective,  more  durable, 
or  more  artistic  memorials  can  be  chosen  in 
which  to  hand  down  to  posterity  and  the  future 
the  recollection  of  great  benefactors  and  family 
or  historical  traditions. 

The  extreme  diversity  of  forms  under  which 
works  of  art  in  general  present  themselves 
explains  to  a great  extent,  if,  at  least  it  does 
not  justify,  the  strangely  differing  and  often 
contradictory  criticisms  which  are  passed  at 
various  times  and  by  different  judges  on  the 
same  work.  The  critic  is  not  always  aware,  in 
the  first  place,  of  the  end  aimed  at,  or  the  end 
to  attain  which  the  artist  should  in  every  work 
strive ; on  the  other  hand,  he  but  rarely  takes 
sufficiently  into  account  the  means  which  are 
the  most  suited  for  the  attainment  of  that  end. 
The  whole  value  of  art  in  its  most  extended 
acceptation,  is  comprised  in  these  two  terms, — 
the  means  and  the  end.  For  actor  and  for 
spectator  alike,  for  artist  and  for  critic,  these 
conditions  should  be  always  before  their  minds. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  art  of  the  glass- 
painter  ; among  all  the  many  arts,  few  are  more 
subject  to  these  conditions  than  this.  Since 
the  very  recent  period  of  its  revival,  neither  the 
study  nor  the  efforts  bestowed  on  the  subject 
have  succeeded  in  raising  the  art  to  the  level 
of  the  remarkable  works  of  the  earlier  ages  and 
the  Renaissance.  To  charm  and  attract  the  eye 
and  mind  at  a first  glance  is,  as  is  well  known, 
one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  every  work  of 
art  worthy  that  name ; to  present  a number 
of  details  which  invite  reflection,  and  which 
encourage  the  pleasure  of  the  discovery  of 
ingenious  motives  and  harmonies, — proof  of 
the  thoughtful  intelligence,  the  taste,  and  the 
learning  of  the  inventor, — is  a second  condition 
possessed  by  every  fine  work  of  art,  and  in 
particular  by  the  beautiful  windows  of  painted 
glass  of  the  early  ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
Among  the  more  modern  productions,  if  here 
and  there  may  be  pointed  out  some  possessing 
many  praiseworthy  qualities,  many  but  ill 
satisfy  the  critical  eye,  and  shock  one  with  their 
cold  monotony  or  coarse  garishness;  harmony 
is  alone  found  at  the  sacrifice  of  brilliancy,  and 
brilliancy  at  the  sacrifice  of  harmony ; but  in 
the  old  work,  on  the  contrary,  these  two  qualities 
are  almost  invariably  to  be  found  united,  detail 
and  general  effect  equally  well  considered,  and 
appropriateness  always.  By  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  conceived,  they  give  to 
the  edifices  they  adorn  a singular  animation. 

To  what  causes  can  be  attributed  this 
superiority  ? Is  it  to  the  fabrication  of  the 
glass,  formerly  very  thick  and  irregular  ? Is 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  association  of  colours 
so  skilfully  practised  by  the  ancients,  and  the 
examples  of  which  serve  as  ample  justification 
for  the  learned  and  scientific  theories  of 
M.  Chevreul  on  the  simultaneous  contrast  of 
tones  and  colours  ? Can  it  be  traced,  as  has 
been  remarked  in  the  oldest  glass  of  the  twelfth 
century,  to  the  care  which  the  artist  took  in 
leaving  scarcely  any  single  piece  of  glass,  how- 
ever small,  without  some  effort  at  ornamenta- 
tion with  the  brush  ? Can  it  be  due  to  the 
multiplicity  and  small  size  of  the  pieces,  and 
consequently  the  larger  quantity  used  of  lead 
and  black  spaces  ? It  is  not  possible  to  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  effect  of  these  old  works  in 
their  well-understood  composition  and  colour, 
whether  displayed  in  the  brilliant  tapestries  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  gave  and  still  give  such 
a mystery  and  a magic  to  the  churches  of  those 
mystic  days,  or  shining  soberly  in  the  great 
painted  windows,  the  figures  full  of  meaning, 
relieving,  now  light  on  a coloured  background, 
now  coloured  on  a grey  background,  surrounded 
in  each  case,  whether  tapestry  or  window, 
with  emblematio  borders,  each  portion  of  which 
is  fraught  with  meaning  and  significance. 


In  vain  the  effects  of  time  are  spoken  of. 
These  arguments,  possessing,  undoubtedly  as 
they  do,  a great  degree  of  truth,  do  not  bear 
upon  the  main  question  any  more  than  does  the 
statement  that  we  are  unable  to  make  our  glass  as 
did  our  predecessors, — an  assertion  which  is  now 
very  doubtful ; the  skill  with  which  the  colours 
in  the  past  were  juxtaposed  enters  more  nearly 
into  the  question,  but,  above  all,  the  spirit  which 
then  dictated  and  now  dictates  the  design  is  the 
most  important. 

The  secrets  do  not  rest  in  the  mere  techni- 
calities of  the  manufacture : our  chemists  are, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  superior  to  those  of 
the  past ; the  superiority  of  the  work  of  those 
days  rests  in  the  tradition  and  the  respect  of 
certain  rules,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  means 
and  of  the  end.  There  is  no  need  of  other  guide; 
it  was  that  of  the  great  artists  of  the  past  in 
every  branch  of  the  art  they  practised, — it  was 
especially  that  of  the  glass-painters  and  the 
tapestry -workers.  They  Bpent  long  years  in 
studying  before  commencing  to  put  their  know- 
ledge into  practice.  They  did  not  argue  that 
imaginations  could  replace  settled  theories  and 
principles,  or  that  long  and  didactic  study  has  a 
tendency  to  repress  genius.  They  were  artists, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  their  study,  chemists 
and  practical  workmen.  They  were  fully  aware 
and  always  kept  before  them  the  object  they 
were  endeavouring  to  attain,  and  the  means  at 
their  disposal ; they  knew  the  limits  of  their 
art,  and  kept  religiously  within  them,  and  they 
created  works  such  as  have  traversed  uninjured 
century  after  century,  each  day  increasing  in 
rarity  and  in  their  power  of  arousing  our  admi- 
ration. But  such  works  now  are  not  often 
produced.  Too  often,  material  and  mechanical 
processes  are  substituted  for  the  inventions  of 
art,  when  in  reality  they  Bhould  only  be  the 
auxiliaries.  Under  this  influence  the  art  espe- 
cially, speaking  as  we  are  of  the  glass-painter, 
is  disappearing,  and  more  than  one  workshop  is 
ac  present  actively  employed,  while  others  may 
at  any  moment  spring  up,  in  which  very  little 
more  preparation  or  trouble  has  been  taken 
than  is  necessary  in  the  management  of  any 
business  or  factory. 

Without  going  back  to  the  distant  periods 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  without  speak- 
ing at  any  length  of  the  interesting  and  rare 
fragments  of  coloured  glass  found  in  Greece, 
referring  merely  to  the  small  coloured  tears  of 
flattened  glass  found  in  the  stone  or  plaster 
claustra  in  the  windows  of  the  oldest  Eastorn 
mosques,  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  reason  of 
our  decadence  in  this  beautiful  art,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  examples  which  still  re- 
main of  the  epoch  when  stained-glass  win- 
dows, composed  as  they  then  were  in  the  early 
days  of  which  we  are  speaking,  of  ornaments 
and  figures,  became  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments, one  of  the  necessary  complements  of  a 
religious  edifice,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
beauties  of  the  Christian  church. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
palette  of  the  glass-painter  was  composed  of  but 
very  few  colours,  but  Buch  was  the  art  shown  in 
the  association  of  the  tones,  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  the  modelling  was  carried  out  by  the 
aid  of  the  black  enamel,  eventually  fired,  such 
were  the  resources  which  at.  this  primitive  epoch 
the  glass-painter  had  at  his  disposition,  that  his 
work  is  still  distinguished  by  its  happy  com- 
binations and  harmonious  effect.  Even  the 
glass  windows  en  grisaille  of  these  early  days, 
with  their  ingeniously-composed  compartments, 
their  simple  decorations,  possessed  a decorative 
effect,  at  the  same  time  admitting  a full  share 
of  light  into  the  interior  of  the  church  or  abbey. 

With  the  thirteenth  century,  the  palette  is 
enriched  by  new  tones,  and  the  system  of 
legendary  medallions,  or  the  large  figures  of 
holy  personages  on  backgrounds  generally  com- 
posed of  blue  and  red  tints.  The  power  and 
the  brilliancy  of  these  windows  are  in  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  happy  association  of 
colours  to  which  we  have  reforred,  to  the  ad- 
justment between  the  background  and  the 
subject,  to  the  multiplicity  and  small  size  of  the 
fragments  of  glass,  to  the  agreeable  contrast 
produced  by  the  quantity  of  dark  produced  by 
the  leadwork,  the  very  inequality  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass,  the  skill  and  taste  displayed  in 
the  use  of  the  black  enamel  applied  with  the 
brush  to  each  piece  of  the  composition,  excepting 
the  background,  and  this  of  a relati vely-restrained 
superficies.  Examples  of  this  beautiful  period 
are  familiar  to  the  profession  in  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  at  Reims,  at  Bourges,  at  Chartres,  at 
Amiens,  at  Lyons,  at  Mans,  and  in  many  other 
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of  the  Mediaeval  cathedrals  throughout  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  — at  Canterbury  and 
York,  at  Lincoln,  and  at  Salisbury. 

The  fourteenth  century  did  not  entirely  con- 
tinue the  methods  of  decoration  of  their  prede- 
cessors, with  whose  work  a fault  might  be  found 
in  their  windows  preventing  the  free  entrance  of 
sufficient  light ; the  former  adopted,  therefore, 
figures  of  smaller  size  on  architectural  back- 
grounds, in  which  appeared  a brilliant  arrange- 
ment of  niches  and  porticos  in  perspective.  The 
field  of  art  is  visibly  extending,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  purity  of  the  earlier  conceptions.  In  England 
there  are  not  a few  specimens  of  the  work  of 
this  period ; among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the 
east  window  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  in  York 
Minster ; again,  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church,  and  in  Exeter 
Cathedral,  the  beautiful  glass-work  of  which 
was  mentioned  in  our  columns  only  a short 
time  since.*  In  France  the  high  windows  of 
the  church  of  Saint  Severin,  in  Paris,  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  among  numerous  other  ex- 
amples. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  traditions  of 
the  art  again  undergo  new  transformations. 
The  scraper  relieves  the  monotony  of  many  of 
the  colours,  the  grindstone  produces  the  most 
successful  imitations  of  jewels  and  embroi- 
dery, on  double  glasses  of  different  colours. 
Enamels  of  every  Bhade  are  applied  to  certain 
portions  of  the  design.  Every  possible  combina- 
tion is  conceived  and  carried  out ; the  only  object 
sought  is  to  obtain  transparent  pictures,  works 
in  which  art  still  plays  a chief  part,  it  is  true, 
but  in  which  the  aim  of  the  real  glass-painter  is 
henceforth  entirely  put  aside.  Not  alone  France, 
but  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  offer  numer- 
ous beautiful  examples  of  this  interesting  period 
of  the  art.  In  France  the  churches  of  St.  Merry, 
St.  Gervais,  aud  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  (these  in 
Paris),  the  chapel  of  the  chateau  of  Vincennes, 
contain  some  curious  and  beautiful  works  by 
Jean  Cousin,  the  Protestant  artist,  and  Robert 
Pinaigrier,  which,  with  other  similar  familiar 
specimens  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  all 
worthy  of  study,  but  perhaps  less  for  the  glass- 
painter  than  the  historical  painter.  It  is  the 
period,  however,  which  seems  strikingly  to  suit 
the  modern  artistio  conception,  and  certainly 
could  such  works  as  those  of  Jean  Cousin,  at 
Vincennes,  of  Bernard  Palissy,  at  Ecouen,  of 
Leprince  in  St.  Etienne  at  Beauvais,  or  for  the 
same  church  Lepdt,  of  Valentin  Bouch’s  famous 
window  at  Metz,  and  more  than  one  other  of 
this  period,  and  which  Lasteyrie  has  so  con- 
scientiously drawn  in  his  well-known  work,  be 
again  reproduced,  or  rather  emulated,  there 
would  be  but  little  reason  to  complain,  even  if 
the  ends  of  true  decoration  were  not  entirely 
fulfilled. 

A change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  whole 
tradition  ; the  glass  is  much  thinner,  the  lead- 
work  feebler,  facts  to  which  can  be  attributed 
the  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  beautiful 
works  of  the  Renaissance,  and  showing  the 
strange  anomaly  of  windows  of  this  period 
being  rarer  than  those  produced  two  and  three 
centuries  previously.  From  a decorative  point 
of  view  that  these  later  works  are  inferior  to 
their  predecessors,  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 

Far  from  us,  remarks  M.  Baltard, — a writer 
who  has  given  much  consideration  to  this  sub- 
ject,— the  thought  of  reckoning  as  of  little  im- 
portance, pure  and  correct  design.  We  only  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  condition  must  come  after 
the  general  disposition,  and  that  the  tones  and 
shades  suitable  to  the  little  pieces  of  stained- 
glass  work  of  the  Renaissance  produced  for 
domestic  decoration,  and  intended  to  be  seen  at 
a short  distance,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory  ; 
on  the  contrary,  injure  the  effect  when  applied 
to  the  decoration  of  great  buildings.  Let  it  not 
be  thought  that  the  lead  and  ironwork  so  neces- 
sary in  the  production  of  a largo  window  are  an 
obstacle  or  a difficulty  the  existence  of  which  is 
not  to  be  skilfully  overcome.  They  may  be  in  the 
varied  compositions  of  the  Renaissance,  but  in 
the  older  pieces  they  play,  on  the  contrary,  an 
important  part,  and  a useful  one,  not  alone  as 
strengthening  supports,  but  also  in  the  general 
effect,  in  the  accentuation  of  the  compartments, 
in  the  definition  of  the  outlines. 

The  negligence  in  the  consideration  of  mere 
mechanical  processes,  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  all 
the  branches  of  art,  as  they  tend  to  become  more 
elaborate  and  oftener  practised,  is  not  alone  to  be 
remarked  in  the  art  of  the  glass-painter,  but  is 
evident  in  the  very  buildings  in  the  adornment 


* See  p.  1138,  ante. 


of  which  his  work  played  so  important  a part. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  growing  feebleness  of  their  constitution 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
statement  whioh  amply  finds  corroboration  in 
the  fact  that  the  churches  of  the  earlier  period 
are  now  far  more  solid,  in  far  better  state  of 
preservation  than  those  of  the  latter  epoch. 
Such  comparisons  could  easily  be  extended  to 
many  other  objects  and  other  periods,  all  point- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  field  of  art  the 
first  steps  are  often  the  surest.  Recall  the 
primitive  works  of  architecture,  of  sculpture,  of 
numismatics  (of  painting,  unfortunately,  this 
can  hardly  be  said),  and  how  impossible  it  is 
not  to  see  that  they  possess  in  the  highest 
degree  a style,  a character,  and  a power  of 
duration  which  are  only  found  in  an  inferior 
degree  in  the  works  of  later  days.  The  study 
of  sources,  commencements,  and  early  develop- 
ment is  indispensable  to  every  worker  who  is 
sincerely  desirous  to  carry  to  its  height  the  art 
of  which  he  is  the  interpreter. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  therefore,  the  art  of 
the  glass-painter  may  be  said  to  be  in  decline. 
The  knowledge  of  the  true  principle  of  its  use 
as  a decorative  medium  has  lessened ; the  old 
methods  are  abandoned.  Not  but  what,  as  we 
have  above  remarked,  many  beautiful  works 
were  produced.  In  England  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury has  left  some  exquisite  examples,  most  of 
them  familiar  to  the  profession : in  King’s  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge ; at  Westminster,  and 
the  windows  of  Fairford  Church,  said  by  some 
to  have  been  designed  by  Albert  Durer. 

With  the  seventeenth  century  the  decadence 
is  rapid,  while,  however,  numerous  beautiful 
works,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  still 
produced.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  deca- 
dence has  reached  its  depth.  The  fickleness  of 
public  taste,  reasons  of  economy,  the  antipathy 
against  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  love  of 
novelty,  all  conspired  to  aid  in  this  degradation  ; 
a crowning  perversion  of  the  decorative  utility 
of  the  coloured  window  consisting  in  the  transfer 
of  canvas  pictures  to  the  transparency  of  glass, 
the  most  familiar  example  of  which  are  the 
windows  of  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  de- 
signed by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  painted  by 
Jarvis  ; the  sister  university  of  Cambridge 
employing  Cipriani  to  design  the  windows  of 
Trinity  College  Library.  But  worse  than  this, 
the  old  windows  of  many  a country  church  and 
cathedral,  not  alone  in  England,  but  over  the 
whole  Continent,  were  taken  away,  without 
scruple,  sometimes  because  their  beauty  was 
utterly  ignored,  in  almost  every  case  destroyed 
by  barbarous  repairs,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  more  light. 

It  was  at  this  period  (1774)  that  Pierre 
Leveil,  glass-painter  to  the  king  and  of  the 
greater  number  of  churches  in  Paris,  wrote  his 
well-known  work,  in  which  he  treats  in  extenso 
of  the  art  of  painting  on  glass.  In  this  work  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
processes ; but,  let  it  be  said,  as  to  his  appreciation 
of  his  Mediaeval  predecessors  his  information  is 
somewhat  incorrect,  the  tradition  had  been  lost ; 
his  work,  he  himself  says,  in  his  preface,  was  a 
last  effort  to  drag  from  decay  the  art  of  glass- 
painting, but  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
small  success  ; for  half  a century  still  no  move- 
ment was  made. 

The  first  symptoms  of  a revival  openly  mani- 
fested themselves  about  1820,  but  feeble  and  j 
incomplete;  the  primitive  art,  its  processes,  its  j 
practices,  were  forgotten  or  despised.  The  art 
was  taken  up  at  the  point  at  which  it  had  been 
left  in  the  last  century,  when,  having  abandoned 
the  use  of  stained  glass  and  modelling  in  vitri- 
fiable  black,  the  artists  only  painted  in  coloured 
enamel  on  white  glass,  and  it  was  considered 
that  a progress  had  been  realised  by  producing 
large  spaces,  by  employing  the  brightest  colours, 
and  softening  the  modelling  as  far  as  possible. 
The  only  attempt  was  the  production  of  trans- 
parent pictures,  with  all  their  effects  of  light 
and  shade.  The  lead-woi’k  was  in  every  manner 
hidden;  large  sums  of  money  were  expended, 
with,  let  it  be  said  in  justice,  very  mediocre 
results  to  all  but  the  authors.  The  work  had 
neither  the  effect,  the  value,  nor  the  charm 
expected,  and  above  all  was  wanting  in  that 
power  of  decoration  which  is  the  first  and  most  | 
important  condition  of  the  painted  window. 
We  must  not,  however,  be  unjust;  these  early 
attempts  had  the  merit  of  bringing  back  an  art 
long  neglected,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  thank  the  memory  of  more  than  one  labourer 
in  this  then  uncultivated  field. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  (we  quote 
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again  M.  Baltard’s  words)  that  a window  must  i 
alone  be  considered  as  a rich  and  luminous  i 
enclosure,  destined  to  diaper  the  light  of  day  ; 
without  neutralising  it, — to  attract  and  charm 
the  eye  at  the  first  glance,  in  its  harmonious  i 
general  effect,  and  in  its  details  satisfy  examina- 
tion.  It  is  alone  under  these  conditions  that  ; 
stained-glass  windows  can  be  truly  produced,  m 
and  not,  which  is  far  from  the  same  thing,  ,j 
windows  of  painted  glass.  These  principles  have  i 
not  yet,  he  continues  (the  author  wrote  in  1864),  1 
been  thoroughly  proclaimed  and  understood,  but  i 
they  will  not  be  long  in  being  so,  and  when  this  i 
is  the  case  the  old  methods  will  be  revived. 

Within  the  last  few  years  more  than  one  r 
estimable  work  has  been  produced ; it  would  be  b 
difficult  for  us  to  enumerate  them  ; let  us  c 
only  say  that  their  authors,  with  no  small  i 
degree  of  talent  and  remarkable  aptitude,  have  v 
often  been  wanting  in  that  requisite  quality,  \ 
the  complete  understanding  of  the  conditions  n 
requisite  for  the  beauty  of  a coloured  window.  « 
Some  strangers  to  the  art  have  contented  ? 
themselves  by  reproducing,  with  the  aid  of  c 
black  enamel  applied  upon  stained  glass,  accord-  <i 
ing  to  the  ancient  usage  it  is  true,  but  often  by  > 
far  from  skilful  hands,  and  almost  always  iu  a 
cold  and  mechanical  manner,  the  cartoons  given  ? 
them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  artists  and 
glass-paiutex’8,  but  more  paintors  than  deco-  c 
rators,  have  endeavoured  to  transfer  to  glass,  is 
without  rule,  effects  and  combinations  which  on  > 
canvas  might  show  their  power  as  colourists,  ,t 
but  which  reproduced  on  glass  are  only  trans-  a 
sparent  pictures  deprived  of  harmony  and  i 
unity  from  a decorative  point  of  view.  Between  :• 
these  two  there  exists  a mean,  a rule  to  be  j 
followed  to  attain  time  decoration. 

What  is  absolutely  necessary  is  to  practise 
with  discernment  and  according  to  the  case,  the  i 
different  processes  in  use  with  the  Medievalists,  ■ 
and  without  a desire  for  concealment,  help  the  i 
beauty  and  strength  of  the  work  by  every  prac-  c 
ticable  means;  in  the  first  place,  that  6tyle,  e 
character,  and  correct  drawing  should  enter  c 
into  the  ornament  as  much  as  into  the  figure ; - 
then  in  the  execution,  the  U3e  of  actually  1; 
stained  glass  (pot -metal),  a multiplicity  of  o 
pieces,  care  in  the  management  of  the  lead  and  i< 
iron  work;  modelling  iu  block  enamel  on  glass  s 
of  every  colour,  the  trace  of  the  artist’s  handi-  li 
work  on  every  surface,  the  judicious  use  of  o 
accidental  irregularities  of  the  coloured  glass  s 
and  enamel,  the  skilful  taking  away  of  certain  por-  r 
tions  of  the  enamels,  in  order  to  produce  greater  ei 
brilliancy ; the  attentive  study  of  the  association  )i 
of  colours,  and  the  observation  of  the  laws  v 
which  govern  it;  in  fine,  to  endeavour  to  attain  i 
in  the  stained  glass  a work  in  which,  as  in  every  r 
other  work  of  art,  unity  reigns  with  variety,  y: 
without  variety  ever  injuring  the  unity  of  the  x 
whole.  Art,  whatever  bo  its  means  of  expres-  d 
sion,  obeys  general  principles,  positive  rules,  • 
which  cause  it  constantly  to  tend  towards  a i 
determined  and  superior  aim  ; and  the  artist  s 
and  the  student  must  know  how  to  reach  that  a 
aim  by  recognising  clearly  the  means  suitable  >1| 
to  each  of  the  branches  of  his  profession.  It  is  i 
this  which  constitutes  the  philosophy  of  art,  I 
concerning  whioh  such  volumes  have  been,  and  i 
will  yet  be,  written  and  studied. 

Before  thinking  of  pleasing,  and  he  will  i 
please  without  suspecting  it,  the  student,  the  h 
artist,  must  alone  think  of  general  principles,  if 
of  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  and  i 
the  eye,  of  the  elements  at  his  disposal.  This  ii 
is  but  simple  good  sense,  yet  pure  logic ; for  taste  t 
and  logic,  little  as  they  Beem  to  possess  in  i 
common,  go  hand  in  hand. 

More  than  any  other  art,  perhaps,  the  art  of  cl 
the  glass-painter  must  subject  itself  to  the  n| 
technical  laws  which  rule  it,  it  is  so  easy  to  t 
deviate  from  them.  It  is  alone  on  these  con-  r 
ditions  that  it  will  again  take  the  rank  which  31 
it  deserves,  which  it  daily  endeavours  to  gain,  i 
often  with  success ; and  this  position  once  c 
attained,  it  will  preserve  definitely,  it  cannot  be  b 
doubted,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  an  appre-  f 
ciative  public,  and  the  conscientious  care  of  c 
skilful  artists  and  intelligent  professors. 


Tlie  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption,  ii 

In  our  account  last  week  of  the  new  building,  s 
now  being  erected  opposite  the  old  hospital,  the  hi 
number  of  beds  provided  was,  by  a printer’s 
slip,  said  to  be  37,  instead  of  137.  Although  ' 
the  context  and  the  engraved  plan  show  what  s 
was  really  meant,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  tha  b> 
number  clearly. 
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ARCHITECTS,  THEIR  WORK  AND  THEIR 
CRITICS.* 

li  The  many  excellent  addresses  delivered  here 
by  my  predecessors  in  the  office  of  President 
; have  dealt  at  first  hand,  sometimes  with  the 
I whole  range  of  the  work  of  architects  and  of  the 
i<5i  Association,  sometimes  with  controversies  about 
a education,  theory,  and  practice.  The  spirit  of 
■r-.'i  these  precedents  should,  no  doubt,  be  followed  ; 
i and  perhaps  no  great  blame  would  be  deserved 
if  we  took  them  to  authorise  a momentary  view 
i about  us,  in  order  to  see  how  we  are,  and  how 
; we  would  wish  to  be,  treated  by  the  world  and 
> i by  each  other. 

P The  virtues  of  the  reverenced  class  of  patrons 
! and  employers  may  Bhield  from  observation  the 
ii : weaknesses  which  they, — notwithstanding  their 
privileges, — probably  share  with  ordinary  hu- 
jB  inanity;  sometimes  less  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge appears  in  their  estimates  of  men  and 
things  than  might  be  looked  for,  all  things  con- 
el  sidered.  A working  majority  of  members  of 

0 the  general  public,  — worthy  but  somewhat 
n<i  worried  persons, — do  their  best  to  thrust  the 
DO  memory  of  professions  in  general,  and  of  all 
jii  that  they  do  or  attempt,  into  the  limbo  devoted 
b to  disagreeable  necessities,  till  the  time  comes 

when  there  is  need  for  aid,  and  the  existence  of 
some  one  who  will  give  it  may  be  remembered. 
By  good  luck  the  catalogue  of  our  fellow- 
mi  creatures  is  not  exhausted  when  we  have 
) checked  them  off  so  far.  There  still  remains  a 
i little  band  who  have  acquired  a habit  of  think- 
\ ing  about,  and  getting  pleasure  out  of,  old  and 
v.  new  architecture,  some  of  them  taking  the 
u ; trouble  to  record  their  impressions  in  print,  so 
Ji:  that  the  world  may  read  them.  Of  the  formid- 
o!'  able  class  who  go  that  length,  it  may  be  some- 
c what  venturesome  to  speak  above  a whisper. 

i We  know  of  old,  however,  that  a glimpse  of 
tj'i  themselves,  as  seen  by  some  one  else,  is  not 
V.  i unwelcome  to  people  in  authority,  when  their 
j right  to  rule  is  not  questioned,  and  no  desire  is 
hi  Bhown  to  invade  any  of  their  provinces.  A 
hi  preface  to  an  essay  on  criticism,  or  the  pre- 
d : amble  of  a code  of  conduct,  would  be  a much 
ii’  more  serious  task  than  the  modest  one  we  are 
7i  now  setting  ourselves. 

P The  excellent  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  with  a touch 
ib  of  delicate  irony,  set  himself,  in  1837,  to  writing 
>L  “Elements  of  Architectural  Criticism,  for  the 
6 use  of  Students,  Amateurs,  and  Reviewers.” 

Now-a-days  no  one  of  the  same  eminence  would 
i be  disposed  to  follow  far  in  that  vein.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  a good  many  critics 
i know  something  of  their  subject  before  walking 
W towards  the  judgment-seat; — arriving  at  concord 

1 is  a longish  process  when  one  of  the  parties,  and 
in  that  one  the  judge,  must  have  the  language  of 

the  pleadings  interpreted  to  him,  and  must  be 
Ei  made  to  hear  the  facts,  after  having  recorded 
: his  judgment.  Gil  Perez  got,  as  it  was,  a little 
i i gentle  raillery  from  the  nngrateful  Gil  Bias  for 
qi  improving  his  own  reading  while  teaching  his 
i pupil  to  spell;  but  his  anti-type  would  fare 
much  worse  in  these  degenerate,  irreverent  days. 
Not  even  a strong  tone  of  omniscience  could 
v carry  it  off  in  the  face  of  haziness  about  first 
D principles  and  technical  phrases, — in  language 
lf>|  addressed  to  people  penetrated  also  with  honest 
II  self-admiration, — the  proud  sense  of  superiority 
of  the  white  youngster  worshipped  by  Uncle 
n:  Tom’s  Chloe,  for  his  ready  power  of  distinguish- 
ing between  Gs  and  Qs.  With  such  people  as 
ifi.]  lookers-on, — re-discovering  by  accident  a well- 
x>  recognised  truth, — or  adoring  or  setting  fire  once 
■ ! again  to  an  exploded  fallacy, — may  fail  to  cause 
W thrills  at  all  responsive  to  those  which  make 
w glad  the  heart  of  the  well-satisfied  performer. 

Wit  which  loses  its  point  unless  it  is  evident 
that  somebody  can  be  annoyed  is  not  likely  to 
>'jj  become  an  extinct  institution,  and  is  never 
likely  to  afford  a topic  for  very  cheerful  com- 
'•  ment.  There  were,  indeed,  eccentric  persons 
; among  us  who  looked  on  the  odd  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  with  satisfaction, — because 
mild-mannered  querulousness  is  put  to  silence  in 
i the  shouting  of  a scold, — because  variety  in  men 
is  very  important, — because  whatever  is  destined 
for  the  advantage  of  posterity  should  be,  if  pos- 
sible, put  into  a compendium,  so  as  to  save  the 
future  from  loss  and  from  useless  moiling.  Thus 
Mr.  Walter  Shandy  felt  the  worth  of  the 
i.  anathema  read  by  Dr.  Slop,  “ as  an  institute  of 
swearing,  in  which,  as  he  suspected,  upon  the 
i decline  of  swearing  Ernulphus  had  with  great 
dilligence  collected  together  all  the  laws  of  it, 

* Inaugural  Address  by  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Architectural  Association,  delivered  on  Friday, 
November  21,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 


lest,  through  the  loss  of  time  and  the  fatality 
of  all  things  committed  to  oral  tradition,  they 
should  be  lost  to  the  world  for  ever.”  The 
tracts  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  have  somewhat 
unfairly  been  classed  with  the  collections  of  the 
Ernulphus  of  the  Review,  a painful  evidence  of 
want  of  thought;  for  few  better  specimens  can 
be  found  of  the  minute  manner,  as  distinguished 
from  the  sweeping,  and  of  the  avoidance  of 
criticism,  abuse,  and  calling  names  : our 
Ernulphus  meddled  with  all  these.  The  success 
of  a feast  is,  it  is  true,  not  always  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  things  omitted  from  the 
menu;  but  many  palates  will  put  up  with  some 
amount  of  privation,  if  each  little  bit  of  detail, 
otherwise  unpleasantly  dry,  is  made  to  relish  by 
being  flavoured  with  a piquant  sauce  of  naive 
self-esteem  and  carping  artfully  blended,  and  a 
spice  of  calumny  is  sprinkled  here  and  there. 

Notwithstanding  some  misuse  of  the  word 
criticism,  it  is  still  associated  instinctively  with 
the  idea  of  judging  according  to  first  principles, 
in  order  that  the  laws  may  suffer  no  hurt, — not, 
however,  stopping  short  at  punishing  evil-doers, 
but  making  it  a duty  to  honour  what  is  good  by 
determining  well  the  relation  of  things, — to  things 
of  the  same  kind,  and  to  things  in  general.  If 
the  whole  of  any  matter  is  not  examined  on  the 
surface  and  to  the  centre  very  little  good  can  be 
done ; and  it  is  no  valid  excuse  to  quote, — 

“ So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit  : 

Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts. 

But  oft  in  those  confined  to  single  parts. 

Each  might  his  several  province  well  command. 

Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.” 

The  official  should  not  have  appointed  himself,  if 
disposed  to  fight  shy  of  the  most  important  of 
his  duties,  and  to  justify  his  shirking  by  means 
of  Mr.  Pope’s  warrant, — which  does  not  give 
authority  to  those  “ who  seek  to  give  and  merit 
fame  ” to  attend  only  to  what  they  can  do  easily 
to  their  own  satisfaction.  What  Sir  Joshua 
said,  as  to  the  genius  of  mechanical  performance, 
might  describe  without  altering  a word  the  first 
duty  of  criticism, — “ to  make  the  general  effect 
and  power  of  the  whole  take  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  for  a while  suspend  the  consideration 
of  subordinate  and  particular  beauties  or  defects.” 
An  eye  which  can  adjust  its  focus  easily  to 
whatever  presents  itself, — which,  therefore,  can 
see  blemishes  if  need  be, — is,  of  course,  implied. 
While  there  is  matter  to  remove  from  the  wrong 
place  an  eye  for  defects  will  be  specially  useful 
to  a scavenger ; but  the  temper  of  mind  which 
results  in  a preference  for  negations  must  fail 
in  eliciting  hearty  liking  for  anything  whioh  has 
good  or  excellent  qualities, — in  architecture  for 
qualities  like  pure  simplicity,  refined  elegance, 
grandeur,  or  solemnity.  This  is  a different  sort 
of  thing  altogether,  and  seems  like  having  to  do 
with  substantial  realities  in  a healthy  atmosphere, 
instead  of  remaining,  in  order  to  give  exercise 
to  the  eye  for  defects,  amid  orts  and  refuse. 

The  truth  about  utility,  the  adaptation  of 
buildings  to  their  purposes,  and  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  time,  and  other  well-established 
commonplaces,  will  have  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  so  that  the  weak  may  not  be  offended. 
We  are  not,  however,  called  upon  now  for  any 
protestations,  and  need  not  falter  in  reciting  the 
belief  that  suitable  expression  is  the  quality  in 
architecture  which  implies  all  others, — that  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  good  building, 
— that  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  want  of 
this,  for  the  production  of  which  general  form, 
light  and  shadow,  relation  of  solid  and  void, 
proportion,  fitness,  and  a host  of  other  attributes 
must  be  fused  together.  It  is  the  glory  of  archi- 
tecture that,  in  the  highest  efforts,  by  the 
masterful  ordering  of  dead  material  in  the 
hands  of  genius,  impressions  may  be  made 
which  go  beyond  the  eye,  the  mind, — even  the 
memory, — and  permanently  affect  the  beholder. 
Unhappily,  works  of  that  rare  genius, — which 
sees  things  exactly  as  they  are,  and  can  carry 
into  perfect  execution  whatever  has  been 
dreamed  of  as  a whole, — are  all  too  few  in  archi- 
tecture, as  in  literature  and  in  the  other  arts.  It 
must  still  remain  true  that  no  building  which  is 
wanting  in  special  expression  can  make  good  a 
claim  to  belong  to  architecture  at  all.  If  in- 
capable of  suggesting  or  sustaining  some  delicate 
emotion, — by  smiling  grace  for  instance,  by 
severe  grandeur,  or  by  some  other  speoial 
quality  in  harmony  with  the  destination  of 
the  building, — it  can  only,  at  the  best,  be  classed 
as  good,  common-sense  building, — and  must  be 
contented  with  possessing  the  same  sort  of  merits 
as  a serviceable  shed,  a well-cupboarded  kitchen, 
or  a soundly-put-together  piece  of  walling. 

Perhaps  in  the  remote  future  all  building  will 


bear,  at  the  least,  the  mark  of  what  Mr.  Garbett 
called  “ politeness,”  the  evidence  of  thought 
and  care  in  design  out  of  compliment  to  the 
beholder, — which  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  most  perfect  simplicity  of  form  and 
detail.  But  that  must  remain  a sort  of  dream 
while  we  have  so  much  extreme  poverty ; and 
while  wo  supply  homes,  and  other  buildings  as 
well,  in  so  haphazard  a fashion.  When  the  works 
of  incapacity  or  of  routine, — common-place, 
dulness,  positive  ugliness,  and  the  like,— have 
been  warned  off,  everything  left  will  be  the 
better  for  being  carefully  looked  at  and  into, 
and  the  results  chronicled  ; so  that  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  indifferent  maybe  affected  by 
sound  opinions  and  breadth  of  view,  and  relieved 
from  crotchets  which  are  always  trying  to  enter 
when  there  is  vacancy.  No  profession  has  more 
cause  than  ours  to  welcome  the  help  of  intelli- 
gent amateurs, — indeed,  of  all  who  are  capable 
of  being  touched  by  anything  well  done  in  the 
past  and  the  present.  Their  existence  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  the  consciousness  that 
no  labour  and  skill  will  pass  unregarded  by  them 
at  the  last,  is  so  much  to  the  good  ; for,  as  far 
as  pure  architecture  is  concerned,  the  work  has 
mostly  to  be  done  in  silence,  the  course  struck 
out  without  the  chance  of  counsel,  and  followed 
near  to  the  end  before  a voice  from  the  outer 
world  can  be  heard  about  it. 

Members  of  liberal  professions  are  charged 
with  jealousy  and  other  mean  passions,  because 
they  ignore  the  larger  quantity  of  other  people's 
work,  give  scanty  praise,  and  do  not  fail  to  point 
out  weaknesses.  There  is  a little  understanding 
among  them  which  outsiders  do  not  always 
catch.  If  any  besides  the  shots  which  are  well 
on  the  target,  and,  for  an  odd  time,  the  inex- 
plicable misses  of  a capable  man,  must  be  spoken 
about,  life  would  only  be  tolerable  if  the  recrea- 
tions were  forgotten.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the 
cognoscente  adviser  of  Mr.  George  Primrose 
would,  if  specially  improved  for  the  occasion, 
become  “ the  criticism  would  have  been  better 
if  the  critic  had  taken  more  pains,” — which 
would  be  true  at  times  of  what  architects  say 
of  each  other, — as  well  as  of  what,  by  the  re- 
venges brought  in  by  the  whirligig  of  time, 
comes  to  be  said  by  others  about  the  brother- 
hood. 

Mr.  Whistler,  in  his  cross-examination,  and 
again  in  his  little  pamphlet,  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  old  heresy, — that  the  only  people  who  are 
entitled  to  be  heard  about  an  art  are  actually 
practising  it ; — “ Art,  that  for  ages  has  hewn  its 
own  history  in  marble,  and  written  its  own 
comments  on  canvas,  shall  it  suddenly  stand, 
still,  and  stammer,  and  wait  for  wisdom  from 
the  passer-by  ? — for  guidance  from  the  hand 
that  holds  neither  brush  nor  chisel  ? Out  upon 
the  shallow  conceit ! ” Actual  experience  is  in 
truth  an  effective  preparation  for  the  thorough 
comprehension  of  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
way ; — insight  into  method,  and  perception  of 
success  in  technical  qualities,  may  be  almost 
instinctive,  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  has 
attempted  and  succeeded  in  the  same  kind  of 
task.  The  power  of  seeing  things  together,  of 
permitting  impressions  to  group  themselves  in 
the  mind,  so  that  none  are  unduly  prominent 
and  none  are  lost,  is  not  a natural  gift, — at  any 
rate,  it  requires  long  cultivation  by  actual  con- 
tact with  actual  problems  to  develope  it  into  any 
vigour.  “ The  powers  of  invention  and  compo- 
sition ought  to  be  called  out  and  put  in  action, 
or  they  will  be  torpid  and  lose  their  energy  for 
want  of  exercise”;  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  must  be  exercised  before  they  can  move, 
without  each  movement  involving  painful  effort, 
is  probably  not  apprehended  quite  so  clearly  as 
it  might  be.  Mr.  Martin  Chuzzlewit  gave,  to  a 
design  for  a large  grammar-school,  the  whole  of 
the  only  week  which  he  spent  in  the  studio  of 
his  eminent  master,  — apparently  touching  a 
T-square  for  the  first  time  there.  Following 
that  excellent  man’s  instructions,  he  “ regulated 
his  plan  by  the  printed  particulars.”  When  he 
gave  up  the  hope  of  erecting  the  public  build- 
ings at  Eden,  he  came  back,  and  found  that  a 
competition  committee  had  set  about  erecting 
the  grammar-school  after  his  design.  Some 
competition  committees,  in  1879,  might  have 
thought  the  design  showed  undeveloped  “ powers 
of  invention  and  composition.” 

The  distinguished  inventor  of  Mr.  Phcebus 
deserves,  and  will  keep,  the  credit  of  crystallising 
what  was  waiting  in  solution,  ready  for  a master 
who  could  deal  skilfully  with  chemicals.  Balzac 
had  taken  some  pains  beforehand  ; and, — “ you 
know  who  the  critics  are  P The  men  who  have 
failed  in  literature  and  art”  is  not  badly  repre- 
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sented  by, — “ enfin  il  passa  critique,  comme 
tous  les  impuissants  qui  mentent  it  leurs 
debuts.”  It  is  really  Mr.  Whistler  over  again, 
with  the  worst  of  the  heresy  left  out,  and  a 
bit  of  agreeable  satire, — “ which  oft  was 
thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed,” — put  in. 
With  a little  more  pleasantness, — and  therefore 
with  a good  deal  less  point, — the  paraphrase 
would  be, — unless  soured  or  rendered  touchy  in 
the  process,  the  abandonment  by  accident  or 
inclination  of  active  practioe  is  not  a bad  pre- 
liminary step  for  a critic  to  take.  The  secrets 
of  the  prison-house  have  been  obtained,  never 
to  be  forgotten ; and,  in  the  course  of  studies 
pursued  at  leisure,  there  will  probably  be  joined, 
to  acute  perception  of  the  right  about  details, 
a power  of  casting  a wide  as  well  as  an  intense 
glance, — which  is  not  unfrequently  denied  to  the 
man  whose  nose  has  been  kept  too  close  to  the 
grindstone.  But  the  processes  need  not  be 
scanned  too  closely,  so  long  as  the  results  are  all 
that  can  be  wished.  When  insight  and  know- 
ledge have  been  obtained, — the  audience  is  close 
at  hand,  and  ready  to  recognise  all  the  value  of, — 
for  instance,  the  acute  and  cultivated  intelli- 
gence and  the  wide  range  of  view,  to  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  accustomed  us ; which  have 
made  him  honoured  in  his  profession,  not  least 
by  the  younger  members  of  it, — the  respect 
thorough  and  sincere, — although  his  reserved 
and  virile  tone  does  not  call  for,  or  permit,  the 
personal  interest  which  the  other  great  critic  of 
our  time  exoites  without  effort,  in  all  who  come 
under  the  spell  of  his  influence.  The  incessant 
labour,  which  is  gone  through  with  a cheerful 
will  in  actual  practice,  takes  a fresh  aspect 
under  the  magic  of  Buskin's  power, — not 
merely  to  reach  intelligence  and  judgment,  but 
to  affect  the  bias  of  the  will.  The  ear  does  not 
readily  lose  the  echoes  of  that  language  which 
has  extended  the  resources  of  our  tongue,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  continue  to  feel  some  of 
the  glow  of  that  intense  delight,  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  the  best  works  of  man,  which  not 
unfrequently  makes  the  words  themselves, — the 
fitting  vesture  of  thoughts  that  burn, — seem 
actually  aflame. 

When  what  the  world  outside  thinks,  or  should 
think,  about  our  work  has  been  passed  by, — 
what  we  think  about  each  other  comes  straight 
in  the  way.  It  is  felt  at  once  that  some  parts 
of  legitimate  dramas  arc  more  fit  for  being 
merely  mentioned,  than  for  being  performed 
coram  populo.  If  some  tyrannical  influence 
allowed  no  option  about  discussing  everything 
connected  with  this  subject,  one  would  be  per- 
force condemned  to  emulate  those  public 
advisers,  who  deem  clever  steering  clear  of  diffi- 
culties their  best  title  to  honour.  The  reasons 
why  our  Association  exists,  and  its  scope,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  interests  of  the  profession 
are  bound  up  with  the  Association’s  existence  and 
success,  will  be  a sufficient  theme.  In  several 
other  large  towns  the  example  set  in  London 
has  been  followed,  and  societies  have  been 
formed  in  which,  as  with  us,  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practical  work  of  architecture  may 
meetonthe  common  ground  of  membership.  Some 
recent  changes, — in  procedure  rather  than  in 
principle, — will  aid  our  members  in  declining  to 
nominate  anybody  for  membership,  who  is  only 
accidentally  or  temporarily  connected  with 
architectural  work ; everybody  else  will  find, 
when  he  joins  us,  that  any  service  he  can  render 
will  meet  with  ready  appreciation.  It  is  not  to 
bo  expected, — and  perhaps  not  to  be  wished, — 
that  any  very  large  number  of  the  elder 
members  of  the  profession  should  enter  our 
ranks ; to  retain  those  who  have  been  with 
us  for  years  as  long  as  possible  is  quite 
another  thing ; — at  least,  I am  anxious  to  inter- 
pret in  that  way  the  fact  that  you  have,  in  so 
kind  a way,  chosen  me  as  your  president, 
although  a good  part  of  a generation  has 
gone  by  since  I first  joined  the  Association. 
The  main  work  usually  falls  to  the  share 
of  men,  who  have  not  long  reached,  or  who 
are  approaching,  the  time  when  they  will 
tempt  fortune  in  independent  practice,  and  of 
those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  positions  of 
confidence  under  the  direction  of  others.  The 
founders  and  builders-up  of  the  Association  have 
recognised  the  advantage  of,  and  striven  and 
managed  to  bring  about,  the  fusion  of  classes,— 
the  non-existence  of  cliques  within  the  body ; a 
most  desirable  thing,  and  now  secured,  almost 
without  being  thought  about,  by  the  system  of 
nomination  for  membership,  by  giving  to  all 
members  an  equal  chance  of  taking  a share  of 
the  government  of  the  Association,  by  making 
it  the  duty  of  everybody  to  join  the  classes 


ordinarily  established,  and  to  bear  a part  in  the 
studies  in  them,  or  when  desirable  to  band 
together  some  number  of  members  for  special 
studies.  That  kind  of  mutual  regard  which  is 
rarely  contracted, — especially  among  shy  and 
reserved  people, — except  after  a good  deal  of 
contact,  may  be  looked  for  in  the  result. 

It  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  fall  in  with  the 
kindly-meant  suggestions,  made  unofficially  by 
some  members  of  the  Institute  a year  or  two 
ago,  that  there  should  be  an  intimate  alliance 
between  the  Institute  and  the  Association,  As 
far  as  the  future  can  be  forecast  no  such  alliance 
can  be  looked  for ; at  any  rate,  there  will  probably 
be  no  movement  towards  it  from  the  Associa- 
tion, not  beoause  collision  or  bad  management 
need  be  feared,  but  the  essential  feature  of  the 
Association  is  its  self-governing  character, — the 
good  plenty  of  members  always  ready  to  under- 
take, and  to]  keep  persistently  at,  whatever  is 
really  wanted.  If  any,  even  the  slightest, 
screens  should,  of  course  in  kindness,  be  erected, 
the  body  would  be  deprived  of  some  of  those 
bracing  influences  which  keep  up  the  vigour,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  menace  the  life,  of  such 
an  association.  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of 
dangers  of  all  sorts  ; you  know  most  of  them  so 
well  that  you  do  not  require  to  be  told  of  them 
again.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  impression, 
in  the  minds  of  shrewd  men  of  business,  that 
too  much  intimacy  among  those  engaged  in 
different  offices  has  its  drawbacks.  The  inter- 
mixture of  architects  in  practice  and  nearly  ready 
to  practise, — all  having  a strong  interest  in 
promoting  a feeling  of  honour  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  if  only  because  they  would  suffer  them- 
selves if  it  were  wanting, — is  one  of  the  happy 
results  of  our  judicious  constitution.  All  must 
in  duty  show  that  service  need  not  be  the  less 
loyal  because  it  is  more  intelligent.  Some 
honest  desire  for  honest  praise  and  recognition 
is,  as  we  have  been  saying  before,  no  unhealthy 
sign ; but  if  the  recognition  is  deferred  for  a 
time,  it  is  as  well  to  have  the  courage  to  get 
on  fairly  well  without  it.  There  are  worse 
things  in  the  world,  most  of  us  feel,  than  failing 
to  obtain  public  notice  ; at  any  rate,  when  the 
conditions  of  the  service  are  that  no  share  of 
the  risks  and  of  the  honours  shall  be  borne. 
But  if  this  strain  were  continued  it  might  sound 
like  giving  ourselves  praise.  Happily,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  living  writers  of  England 
has  furnished  words  of  guidance  and  consolation 
stronger,  you  will  believe,  than  any  I should  have 
ventured  to  write  down,  except  as  a quotation  : 
— “ The  growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly  de- 
pendent on  unhistoric  acts  ; and  that  things  are 
not  so  ill  with  you  and  me  as  they  might  have 
been,  is  half  owing  to  the  number  who  lived 
faithfully  a hidden  life,  and  rest  in  unvisited 
graves.” 


THE  LATE  JOHN  GIBSON,  R.A.,  OF  ROME, 
THE  COLOURING  OF  STATUES,  AND 
THE  VENUS  OF  CNIDOS. 

Years  ago,  but  I cannot  recall  the  exact  date, 
I had  the  pleasure,  at  the  old  city  of  Chester, 
of  meeting  the  late  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Rome, 
and  his  friend,  Mr.  Penryn  Williams,  and  it  was 
while  walking  together  round  the  ancient  walls 
of  that  picturesque  town  that  we  had  a discus- 
sion of  some  two  hours  in  length  on  colouring 
or  tinting  statues.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Gibson  was  an  advocate  for  tinting  marble 
statues,  and  that  he  cited  the  authority  of  the 
Greeks  in  support  of  his  views.  Notwithstanding 
my  admiration  for  his  works,  I was  not  a convert 
to  this  practice,  and  he  listened  to  whac  I said 
with  much  affability  and  condescension.  That 
the  Greeks  coloured  their  statues  occasionally 
I quite  agreed  to,  but  this,  I submitted,  was  the 
case  only  when  they  were  in  connexion  with  the 
temples  and  worship  of  their  divinities,  and 
thus  that  it  was  their  priestcraft  and  not  their 
art-craft  that  coloured  their  statues. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  this  view  of  the 
question  was  new  to  him,  and  I do  not  recollect 
that  he  either  accepted  or  denied  this  distinc- 
tion. As  regarded,  however,  the  general  ques- 
tion, he  brought  forward  the  well-known  passage 
in  Pliny,  in  which  that  author  reports  the 
saying  of  Praxiteles  in  respect  to  those  of  his 
statues  which  he  most  prized,  and  the  assistance 
of  his  friend  Nicias,  the  encaustic  painter,  in 
completing  them,  and  I submitted  one  or  two  on 
the  other  side ; and  as  the  subject  of  colouring 
or  tinting  statues  even  now  crops  up  from  time 
to  time  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  look 
at  these  various  passages,  and  try  to  gather' 
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what  information  they  yield  as  to  the  practice  c 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  this  matter. 

The  principal  passage  brought  to  bear  upon  o 
this  subject  by  the  advocates  of  polychromy  y 
applied  to  statues,  aud  cited  by  Mr.  Gibson,  , 
occurs  in  Pliny,  book  xxv.,  cap.  2,  in  which  he  3 
says,  in  speaking  of  Nicias,  the  encaustic  c 
painter, — “ That  Praxiteles,  the  great  Athenian  a 
sculptor,  when  it  was  asked  of  him  which  of  his  3 
marble  statues  satisfied  him  best,  replied  * those  a 
which  Nicias  has  had  under  his  hands’;  and  1 
adds,  ‘ Tantum  circumlitioni  tribuebat .’  So  3 
much  did  he  attribute  to  the  finishing  of  Nicias.” 
The  force  of  this  passage  may  be  recognised  to  3 
depend  upon  the  true  signification  of  the  word  1 
“ circumlitio.”  In  the  dictionary  it  is  translated  l 
“polishing”;  but  the  polychromists  hold  that  t; 
Praxiteles  could  not  have  meant  mere  polishing  51 
in  this  case.  Nicias,  they  say,  was  not  a marble*  -| 
polisher,  but  an  encaustic  painter,  who  painted  li 
with  a medium  of  wax  laid  on  with  heat,  and  1 
that,  therefore,  “ circumlitio”  must  have  meant  t 
colouring  the  Burface  of  the  statues  by  this  5 
method.  The  Greeks,  especially  the  athletes  at  t 
their  games,  frequently  anointed  their  bodies  s| 
with  oil ; and  wax,  if  rubbed  with  some  degree  3 
of  warmth  into  the  surface  of  a marble  statue,  , 
would  give  it  a subdued  kiud  of  gloss  similar  r 
to  that  which  healthy  young  flesh  has  when  thus 
treated  with  oil.  One  view  which  it  appears  a 
open  to  take  in  respect  to  this  passage  is,  that  t! 
it  was  this  simple  treatment  with  pure  wax  not  ti 
coloured  which  Nicias  employed  for  the  statues  st 
of  his  friend  Praxiteles.  At  any  rate,  however,  y 
although  I believe  this  is  the  passage  on  which  1 
the  polychromists  most  rely  in  support  of  their  ri 
theory,  it  does  not  appear  to  indicate  anything  »j 
whatever  distinctly  about  colour. 

As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of  the  3! 
surface  of  the  statues  of  Praxiteles  is  that  which  1 
they  thus  cite,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  take  it  fc 
up  and  follow  it  somewhat  further;  which  we  3 
can  do  by  means  of  Pliny,  and  also  of  Lucian,  ,1 
in  the  accounts  which  both  these  authors  afford  1; 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  marble  statues  si 
of  Praxiteles, — the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  and  which  1; 
was  the  principal  illustration  of  my  view  of  the  a 
subject  which  I brought  before  the  attention  of  fl 
the  great  sculptor  and  Mr.  Williams,  when  we  3 
were  walking  together  around  the  old  walls  of  f 
Chester. 

Not  far  removed  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  a 
Hjlgean  Sea  were  the  island  of  Cos  and  the  city  71 
of  Cnidos,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  de-  • 
siring  to  have  made  for  them  the  most  beautiful  li 
possible  statue  of  the  goddess  Venus  applied  to  of 
Praxiteles  for  the  purpose.  In  response  to  this  3; 
desire,  and  anxious  to  do  his  best,  the  great  t 
sculptor  employed  himself  to  produce  not  one  3 
statue  alone,  but  two,  differently  treated,  of  the  0 
Divinity  of  Beauty, — of  the  finest  marble ; one 
draped,  but  the  other  nude.  When  they  were  e 
completed  he  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  the  0 
choice  of  which  they  would  select,  and  they  71 
chose  the  draped  one. 

It  was  the  other,  however,  which  was  des-  ■ 
tined  to  become  by  far  the  most  famous.  It  t 
was  purchased  by  the  city  of  Cnidos,  on  the  neigh-  • 
bouring  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  placed  d 
in  a small  temple  open  on  all  sides,  in  the  midst  tj 
of  a beautiful  garden,  where,  after  a time,  it  t 
came  to  be  accounted  among  the  wonders  of  the  0 
world.  The  Cnidians  valued  it  beyond  all  their  rl 
other  possessions ; and  when  the  neighbouring  gl 
King  of  Bithynia  offered  to  remit  a very  large  ell 
public  debt  they  had  contracted  with  him,  on  nji 
condition  that  he  became  the  possessor  of  this  e 
exquisite  work  of  art,  they  declined  his  offer  at  t 
once.  Of  this  statue  Pliny  adds,  that  not  only  y; 
was  it  the  most  excellent  statue  by  Praxiteles,  but  t 
also  the  most  beautiful  statue  in  the  world  ; and  dj 
that  many  persons  made  a voyage  to  Cnidos  w 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it. 

Now,  was  this  statue  coloured  ? We  see  that  t; 
this  statue  was  accounted  the  finest  of  the  works  sr 
of  Praxiteles.  It  was  of  the  most  prized  of  all  lb 
statuary  marble,  that  from  the  island  of  Paros,  >, 
and  it  was  of  the  size  of  life.  Whether  this  £ 
was  coloured  by  the  hand  of  his  friend  Nicias  ,sjl 
appears  a natural  question.  Was  it  coloured,  or  «]| 
was  it  tinted,  or  was  it  left  of  the  pure  colour  j 
of  the  marble  itself  ? In  turning  to  the  old  Jl 
records  of  it  in  Pliny’s  account,  and  in  the  more  e 
detailed  one  by  Lucian,  we  find  that  they  are  £' 
silent  on  the  subject.  They  do  not  speak  of  its 
being  in  any  way  coloured  or  tinted,  and  the  ( 
qnestion  naturally  occurs, — if  it  had  been  so,  > 
would  they  have  left  it  without  mention  ? Pliny  y 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  every  point  il II 
of  view  this  statue  was  beautiful,  and  that  1 
visitors  were  especially  charmed  by  its  benignant  - 
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smile.  Lucian  tells  us  that  the  mouth  was  a 
little  open,  the  lips  being  a little  parted.  In 
i another  place  he  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the 
I hair  and  forehead,  and  admireB  the  precise  yet 
! delicate  eyebrows,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
i colour  of  the  hair,  nor  of  the  eyebrows.  He 
also  makes  mention  of  the  swimming  softness 
of  the  eyes,  but  not  a word  of  their  hue,  which 
surely  would  not  have  escaped  notice  and  men- 
i ; tion  had  they  been  tinted  ever  so  Blightly. 

But  the  part  of  the  evidence  which  is  the 
U most  important  is  that  which  refers  directly  to 
i the  surface  of  this  marble  statue,  and  the 
i character  of  which  seems  to  have  especially 
attracted  the  attention  of  Lucian.  The  Parian 
d marble  of  which  this  statue  was  made  was,  he  tells 
I us,  remarkable  for  its  “ lamprotes ” or  brilliancy, 
i I This  observation  is  quite  borne  out  by  beautiful 
: examples  of  Parian  marble,  which  is  indeed  the 
if  very  poetry  of  material,  with  a complexion  not 
to  be  improved  by  colour  or  tinting,  but  rather 
liable  to  be  dulled  and  injured  by  such  treatment. 
Pure  white  wax  perhaps,  while  warm,  rubbed  into 
f its  surface  delicately  with  a perfectly  clean 
d piece  of  linen,  might  not  do  it  any  harm,  but  give 
a it  a little  gloss,  which  might  have  been  liked 
I by  those  who  had  seen  their  athletes  prepared 
, by  unguents  for  entering  the  arena,  but  the 
1 1 “ lamprotes  ” or  brilliancy  of  the  marble  would 
•;i  surely  have  been  liable  to  bo  obscured  by  any 
it  visible  addition  of  colour.  Lucian,  however, 
©I  docs  not  say  anything  about  colour,  although  he 
©(  does  about  brilliancy,  and  the  following  passage 
i is  especially  remarkable.  Beautiful  as  the 
i marble  of  this  statue  was,  he  remarks,  there  was 
an  imperfection  in  one 'part  of  it.  There  was, 

, ho  says,  a stain  on  the  left  thigh,  but  adds 
el  that  this  was  only  a foil  which  rendered 
Si  the  appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  more 
fif  beautiful  still ! ” Now,  at  this  point  of  the 
description,  let  us  arrest  a moment’s  attention. 

H However  much  this  blemish  in  the  marble  might 
i . be  construed,  by  lover-like  special  pleading,  into 
i , an  additional  charm,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
oi  the  sculptor  himself  was  not  of  this  way  of 
lit  thinking,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  had  it  been 

I : in  his  power  he  would  have  removed  its  effect 
Dei  upon  the  eye,  and  that  he  would  have  done  all 

e he  could  to  conceal  it  from  appearing  on  his 
iu  beautiful  work, — and  that,  had  he  been  in  the 
J.1  habit  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
ai:  Nicias  to  colour  the  Burface  of  his  statues, 
lil  this  would  have  been  a case  in  which  his 
Hi  services  would  have  been  in  especial  requisition. 

II  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so. 
ji!  The  beautiful  surface  and  appearance  of  the 
:fii  marble  is  expressly  described  by  a word  the 
©|  most  fitting  to  indicate  the  natural  tint  of  fine 
u;  Parian  marble,  but  not  a word  or  a hint  is  given 
3«l  about  colour,  or  the  tint  of  the  eyes  or  the 
Li  hair,  or  the  colour  of  the  drapery,  which  the 
ijj  figure  held  in  one  hand  pendent  over  a vase, 
•ic  nor  whether  the  goddess  was  a blonde  or  a 
in  brunette,  or  pale  or  rosy,  nor,  indeed,  one  syllable 
jd  about  colour  or  tinting  from  first  to  last.  More- 
h ever,  it  must  be  supposed  if  the  non-colouring 

I of  this  moBt  celebrated  ancient  marble  statue 
jj|  had  been  an  exception  to  the  general  practice  of 
9 1 the  day,  that  these  authors  would  not  have  left 
' i it  without  the  remark  that  it  was  unusual  in 
lij  that  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they 
aii  discourse  of  this  work  just  as  we  should  at  the 
W present  day,  when  it  is  not  the  practice  to 
1(1  oolour  our  marble  statues. 

There  is  another  passage  that  tells  the  same 
lb  tale  in  respect  to  colour  not  being  at  any  rate 
n applied  to  the  eyes,  which  occurs  in  the  “ Aga- 
: momnon  ” of  HSschylus,  in  which  Iphigonia, 
cii  when  about  to  be  sacrificed,  is  compared  to  a 
ui  statue  because  of  the  absence  of  “ speculation 
n in  her  eyes,”  a simile  which  would  scarcely 
: have  occurred  to  the  poet  if  it  had  been  the 
ni  practice  in  his  day  to  colour  the  eyes  of  statues. 

It  may  be  allowed,  I would  submit  to  the 
ci  polychromists,  that  these  passages  go  a long 
i way  towards  proving  that  many  of  the  finest 
Btatnes  of  the  ancient  Greek  world  were  per- 
i mitted  to  retain  the  natural  purity  of  their 
■u  marble  surface,  and  distinctly  to  evidence,  at 
i any  rate,  that  it  was  not  the  constant  and  un- 
hi  failing  practice  of  that  nation  to  add  colour  to 
theirstatues.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  giving 
1 these  passages  too  wide  a significance  to  con- 
. ’i  elude  from  them  that  the  Greeks  never  coloured 
T:  their  statues, — at  least,  as  I read  the  matter,  for 
f 1 I believe  the  Greeks  did  colour  a great  many  of 
ili  their  statues,  but  that  these  were  statues  con- 
st nected  with  worship  in  their  temples,  and  thus, 
as  I submitted  before,  that  they  were  coloured 
! for  the  purposes  of  Greek  priestcraft,  and  not 
the  outoome  merely  of  Greek  art-craft. 


Considering,  indeed,  the  exquisite  Venus  of 
Cnidos,  which  was  considered  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  and  yet  was 
left  in  the  purity  of  her  native  marble,  it 
appears  very  much  as  if  the  taste  of  that  time 
in  that  respect  was  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
vails in  our  own,  which  is  pleasant  to  think  of, 
for  one  would  fain  consider  the  canons  and  true 
principles  of  art  as  something  firmly  based  and 
eternal,  and  not  resting  on  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  There  was,  however,  in  that  ancient  time 
another  element  which  came  into  the  question 
of  the  treatment  of  statues,  which  does  not 
exist  in  our  days  and  according  to  our  Church ; 
and  this  was  the  influence  of  the  state  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  so  prolific  of  divinities,  and  so 
energetic  in  providing  them  with  local  habita- 
tions. When  this  mighty  power  appeared  on 
the  scene,  art  had  to  bow  to  her  behests,  and 
was  coerced  in  her  service  to  carry  out  to  the 
utmost  the  objects  of  her  patron,  whom  it 
appears  it  suited  better  that  the  statues  of  her 
gods  in  her  temples  should  be  coloured  more 
or  less  to  the  imitation  of  life,  than  that  they 
should  be  left,  as  works  of  art,  in  the  native 
purity  of  their  material. 

1 1 It  is  recorded  of  Phidias  that,  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Parthenon,  of  which  all  the  statues  were 
executed  by  his  own  hands  or  under  his  super- 
vision, he  desired  permission  to  execute  the 
colossal  central  statue  of  the  tutelar  divinity  of 
Athens,  the  brain-born  daughter  of  Zeus,  the  Par- 
thenos,  or  Sacred  Virgin  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
in  marble,  but  that  the  priesthood  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  so,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
their  views  and  instructions,  ho  had  to  execute 
it  in  what  was  called  the  chryseo-elephantine 
style  of  workmanship,  or  in  gold  and  ivory. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  so  ready  to  find  ; for 
assuredly  this  mode  could  not  produce  a work 
so  permanent  as  marble  ; but  the  cause  for  it,  I 
submit,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  priesthood  desired  for  the  complexion  of  the 
divine  maid  the  most  beautiful  tints  of  life  that 
could  be  obtained,  and  that  this  could  be  better 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  ivory,  which 
was  to  represent  the  flesh  portions  of  the  statue, 
than  on  marble,  which  does  not  take  colour  so 
well.  As  may  bo  found  by  trials,  marble  does 
not  take  colour  kindly  nor  evenly,  but 
capriciously,  from  the  inequality  of  the  grain  of 
its  rounded  Burface,  and  its  crystals  in  reference 
to  this  lying  in  different  directions.  On  the 
other  hand,  ivory  is  excellent  for  this  purpose ; 
and  to  the  present  day  we  nse  it  for  miniatures, 
from  its  aptitude  for  receiving  the  most  delicate 
tints  by  means  of  painting,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, by  receiving  more  permanent  colouring 
through  the  medium  of  colours  which  will  pene- 
trate into  the  material,  and  yet  allow  of  the 
most  refined  shades. 

Doubtless  the  Greek  ideal  held,  and  the  Greek 
priesthood  endorsed,  the  faith  that  the  com- 
plexions of  their  gods  were  as  beautiful  as  their 
forms  and  features,  and  that  the  choicest 
materialsj  would  be  required  to  represent  the 
delicacy  and  vivacity  of  theso  hues.  The 
selection  of  those  of  ivory  and  gold,  veneered 
on  a substructure  of  wood  and  metal,  for 
the  statues  of  tho  great  gods  which  occupied 
the  most  sacred  interior  fane  of  the  Greek 
temples,  instead  of  imperishable  marble,  has 
always  been  somewhat  of  a puzzle  to  com- 
mentators, and  the  only  or  nearly  only  reason 
which  has  been  called  up  to  meet  it  has  been 
that  it  was  more  expensive,  and  that  it  was 
this,  its  greater  cost  than  marble,  that  made 
it  more  suitable  in  the  idea  of  the  authorities, 
to  be  employed  in  the  representation  of  their 
presiding  deity.  The  doubt  may,  however, 
creep  in  that  this  appears  something  of  a lame 
and  impotent  conclusion,  especially  when,  as  I 
submit,  a more  plausible  and  likely  solution 
of  the  difficulty  suggests  itself  in  the  fact 
that  ivory  is  a much  better  material  than 
marble  to  receive  delicate  and  varied  and 
nicely-blended  tints,  such  as  priests  and  votaries 
would  desire  to  obtain  for  the  complexions  of 
the  gods  which  they  imagined  to  be  so  beautiful 
in  every  respect. 

That  ivory  in  itself  is  a more  beautiful 
material  for  pnre  sculpture  than  marble  can 
scarcely  be  held ; moreover,  there  is  in  ivory  the 
disadvantage  of  the  number  of  joinings  which 
would  be  requisite  in  a large  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  was  the  material  most 
fitted  of  all  to  receive  the  tints  of  beautiful 
flesh  in  such  a manner  as  to  best  represent 
the  combined  effect  of  beauty  and  life,  and  thus 
lend  to  the  dramatic  impression  which  the  priest- 
hood ever  sought  for  in  the  worship  of  their 


divinities  that  force  which  was  to  be  gained  by 
presenting  them  not  only  colossal  and  majestic 
in  the  interior  of  their  temples,  but  as  if  really 
there  existing  and  alive. 

These  central  and  holiest  portions  of  their 
temples  were  not  usually  accessible  to  the 
people,  and  the  sacred  statues  of  the  divinities 
of  which  they  were  the  abode  were  only  to  be 
seen  by  them  on  special  occasions.  At  such 
times  every  means  was  taken  to  work  upon 
the  senses  of  the  populace.  Coloured  curtains 
subdued  the  light  to  a mysterious  but  gentle 
gloom.  Ceremony  lent  its  pomp,  and  music  aud 
the  chant  their  charm.  Censers  filled  the  air 
with  their  ambrosial  vapour,  and  sacrificial 
clouds  hovered  in  waves  before  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  fane,  from  behind  and  beyond 
which,  to  the  ardent  and  entranced  worshippers, 
well  might  the  mystic  deity  in  his,  or  her, 
colossal  proportions,  and  tinted  to  the  hues  of 
god-like  life,  have  appeared  to  exist,  and  to 
breathe,  and  to  frown  or  to  smile,  or  even 
to  nod. 

Ivory  left  nntinted  could  not  have  produced 
this  effect  of  Jife  ; moreover,  it  soon  becomes 
yellow  ; and,  as  respects  any  attempt  at  natural 
appearance,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  jaun- 
diced, although,  without  reference  to  this  idea, 
and  in  small  works,  its  hue  is  pleasing.  In 
statues  of  great  proportions,  as  these  presiding 
statues  of  the  great  gods  were  in  the  Greek 
tomples,  the  ivory  having  to  be  laid  on  and 
attached  as  in  veneering  in  separate  pieces,  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  have  kept  their  sur- 
faces of  an  equable  tint  so  as  not  to  show 
differences  of  hue  at  the  joining,  except  by  the 
addition  of  colouring  of  some  kind.  We  receive 
on  good  authority  that  the  flesh-surfaces  of 
these  great  statues  of  the  Greek  gods  wero 
supplied  by  thin  layers  of  ivory,  and  at  great 
cost;  and  as  marble  untouched  has  a far 
grander  appearance  than  ivory  untouched, 
there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  or  likely 
reason  for  the  preference  of  the  latter  mate- 
rial, but  that  it  was  the  moBt  perfect  of  the 
two  for  the  reception  of  the  most  delicate  aud 
refined  tints, — such  as  were  required  for  the 
flesh  portions  of  the  statues  of  the  great  pre- 
siding deities  of  the  temples,  according  to  tho 
views  of  the  priesthood,  who  desired  to  impress 
the  people  that  at  least  they  were  living  aud 
mighty  existing  influences  rather  than  mero 
statues  ; and  thus,  with  this  impression,  I 
ventured,  some  years  ago,  to  suggest  that  the 
colouring  of  statues  by  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
the  outcome,  not  of  art-craft,  but  of  priest- 
craft. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  that  the 
statues  of  the  great  gods  in  the  Greek  temples 
were  thus  coloured  to  the  life,  or,  at  least,  to  tho 
imagined  tints  of  diviue  life,  it  appears  but  pro- 
bable, for  the  sake  of  unity  and  completeness  of 
effect,  that  the  subordinate  statues  of  the  temple 
should  all  more  or  less  partake  of  a similar 
polychromatic  treatment,  in  accordance  with 
which  traces  of  colour  have  been  found  on  frag- 
ments of  statues,  especially  in  Athens.  These, 
however,  forming  parts  of  secondary  statues, 
have  been  coloured  in  a more  simple  manner, 
and  in  a method  more  adapted  to  figures  for 
the  exterior  than  to  those  in  the  interior,  in 
nearer  relation  to  that  of  tutelar  divinity.  Those 
statues  which  were  in  the  interior  were  probably 
coloured  up  to  some  approximation  to  that  of 
the  principal  figure  which  gave  the  keynote  to 
all  the  subordinate  and  accessory  sculptural 
features,  and  as  the  figures  of  the  structure 
were  further  removed  from  it,  as  on  the  exterior, 
the  enhancements  of  colour  were  less  in  degree 
and  of  a simpler  character. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  I came  to 
submit  that,  although  the  Gi’eeks,  at  least  occa- 
sionally, coloured  more  or  less  all  their  temple 
sculpture,  this  was  not,  at  least  as  a rule, 
the  case  with  their  independent  marble  statues, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  they  left  pure  and  un- 
touched ; and  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
evident,  from  the  records  above  quoted,  the 
Cnidians  treated  their  beautiful  Parian  marble 
of  Venus.  They  did  not  colour  it,  but  left  the 
marble  to  Bhine  out  with  its  natural  lamprotes, 
and  this,  notwithstanding  that  they  placed  it  in 
a temple  ; but  this  apparently  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  any  way  of  the  nature  of  a 
religiously-established  edifice,  but  rather  of  the 
character  of  a summer-house  temple,  for  Lucian 
says  it  was  open  on  all  Bides,  and  in  a beautiful 
garden. 

And  this  brings  me  to  tho  most  interest- 
ing part  of  my  subject, — namely,  to  what  the 
late  Mr.  John  Gibson  himself  did  in  the  way  of 
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colouring  statues,  and  what  he  has  left  on  record 
on  this  question.  In  respect  to  this  I will  only- 
mention  that  he  executed  several  statues  which 
he  tinted,  chiefly  those  of  Cupid  and  of  Venus, 
one  of  the  latter  of  which  has  become  espe- 
cially celebrated.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  Kensington  in  1862,  on 
which  occasion  it  was  in  position  in  a small 
temple  in  a similar  manner  to  that  of  its  pro- 
totype at  Cnidos.  It  was  very  much  admired, 
but  very  divided  opinions  were  heard  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  tinted  surface.  It  was,  of  course, 
a life-sized  figure,  and  had  been  tinted  with  great 
care  by  the  sculptor  with  coloured  wax,  after  the 
manner,  probably,  that  he  supposed  the  Btatuesof 
Praxiteles  were  treated  by  his  friend  Nicias,  the 
encaustic  painter.  This  statue  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a lady,  whose  residence  looks  over  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  and  in  a reception-room  of 
which  this  tinted  Venus  stands  on  an  appropriate 
pedestal  on  a slight  dais,  while  behind  it  is  a 
large  mirror  down  to  the  level  of  her  feet,  by 
which  means  the  figure  is  seen  on  all  sides,  as 
Pliny  narrates  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  trees  also  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  in  the  reflection,  still  further  carries 
out  a similarity  to  the  entourage  of  that  ancient 
work  of  Beauty  at  Cnidos. 

Further  than  this  I will  not  go  in  my  speaking 
of  this  treatment  of  colouring  statnes,  in  re- 
spect to  my  own  views,  but  will  put  before  my 
readers  the  more  welcome  and  more  authorita- 
tive thonghts  and  words  of  the  great  Roman 
sculptor ; and  for  a sight  of  a MS.  containing 
these  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  same 
lady  who  owns  the  Btatue.  By  her  kindness  I 
was  entrusted  with  an  original  manuscript  by 
Gibson  of  his  life,  left  by  him  to  a dear  friend  ; 
with  the  farther  permission  to  be  allowed  to 
transcribe  any  of  such  portions  as  bore  espe- 
cially upon  the  polychromy  of  statues.  The 
following  passage  describes  the  birth,  in  the 
sculptor’s  mind,  of  the  idea  of  applying  poly- 
chromy to  statues,  and  of  carrying  it  out  in 
practice  on  his  own  works. 

“I  was  engaged,”  he  says,  “in  modelling  a 
statue  of  Cupid  disguised  as  a shepherd,”  of 
which  he  thus  speaks:  “As  I dwelt  upon  the 
spirit  of  my  subject,  and  sat  meditating  before 
my  production, — longing  after  perfection, — that 
pure  divine  Beauty  which  enchants  the  soul,  my 
imagination  began  to  soar  up  to  the  god  him- 
self. 0 Eros ! canst  thou  disguise  thy 
celestial  countenance  or  conceal  thy  ambrosial 
locks  which  wave  luxuriantly  round  thy  femi- 
nine shoulders  ? Thy  little  hands  are  too  deli- 
cate for  a shepherd’s,  and  so  are  those  lovely 
limbs.  Will  not  thy  god-like  steps  betray  thee  ? 
tell  me,  0 God  of  Beauty  and  Love ! is  this 
image,  this  humble  mortal  effort,  tolerable  in 
thy  sight  ? ” 

“ I approve,”  said  the  god  ; “ but  do  not 
leave  me  white.  Zeus  is  well  aware  of  the  fiery 
glance  of  my  eyes.  But  here  my  figure  appears 
stone  blind  ! I cannot  tolerate  such  a sacrifice. 
When  the  Graces  tie  up  my  little  cop-knots, 
which  they  as  well  as  my  mother  make  me 
wear,  they  will  never  suffer  these  white  looks. 
When  Praxiteles  finished  my  statue  in  marble, 
—the  same,  with  gold  wings,  which  he  gave  to 
liis  beautiful  Phryne, — he  called  Nicias  to  give 
it  the  last  finish.  That  is  my  own  divine  com- 
plexion, not  that  of  a mortal ; for  we  gods  feed 
upon  ambrosia  and  drink  nectar  from  the  hands 
of  Hebe.  Give  me,  therefore,  my  celestial  glow, 
pale  aud  pure.”  “But  I have  been  absent,”  he 
continued,  “ some  time  from  my  mother.  She 
is  alarmed  for  me,  and  has  offered  the  reward  of 
a kiss  for  any  one  who  can  find  me.  She  can 
never  remain  long  without  me,  because  she  is 
powerless  in  my  absence,  since  it  is  my  arrows 
which  carry  her  will  as  quick  as  thought 
wherever  she  desires.  She  is  also  dependent 
upon  Peitho ; for  Persuasion  never  leaves 
Aphrodite. 

Here  come  my  celestial  companions,  Pothos 
and  Imeros,  accompanied  by  the  three  amiable 
Graces,  but  I do  not  see  the  gentle  Hymenceus. 
He  must  be  presiding  at  a marriage.  How 
is  the  air  perfumed  as  they  approach  ! Come, 
cover  up  that  cold  white  statue  representing 
my  figure,  for  they  will  not  endure  the  sight  of 
anything  so  chilly  and  repulsive,  and  contrary 
to  reason ! J 

I must  now  render  myself  invisible  to  the 
Graces,  for  I suspect  my  mother  has  sent  them 
for  me,  and  I will  not  return  to  her  yet  awhile  ” 
— and  the  godlike  vision  disappeared. 

John  Gibson  was  a true  poet,  and  the 
above  reads  as  if  from  an  idyll  of  Bion  or 
Theocritus. 


Again,  in  an  after-part  of  the  MS.  to  which 
I had  the  privilege  of  access,  the  sculptor 
recurs  to  the  subject  of  colour,  but  in  a less 
imaginative  and  more  practical  manner  : — 

“ When  my  Venus  was  finished  I decorated 
her  in  a manner  never  before  seen  in  these 
times.  The  flesh  I tinted  like  warm  ivory, 
scarcely  red,  the  eyes  blue,  and  the  hair  blonde. 
The  net  containing  the  tresses  behind  is  formed 
of  gold.  The  blue  fillets  winding  round  the 
head  are  edged  with  gold.  She  is  adorned  with 
earriogs  and  a golden  armlet.  The  golden  apple 
she  holds  in  her  hand  bears  an  inscription  in 
Greek,  ‘To  the  most  beautiful.’  The  drapery 
is  left  untouched,  the  white  colour  of  the  marble 
being  the  most  appropriate.  Its  border,  how- 
ever, is  tinted  pink  and  blue.  Upon  the  back 
of  the  tortoise  at  her  feet  is,  in  Greek,  the  in- 
scription ‘ Gibson  made  me  at  Rome.’ 

When  all  my  long  labour  was  complete  I 
often  sat  alone  in  quiet  repose  meditating  upon 
my  work,  and  consulting  my  own  simple  feel- 
ings. I endeavoured  to  keep  myself  from  self- 
delusion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  colouring, 
which  I put  to  the  test  of  reason.  I there- 
fore said  to  myself,  ‘ Here  is  a little  nearer 
approach  to  life,  and  therefore  more  impressive. 
Yes!  yes!  Indeed  she  seems  an  ethereal  being 
with  her  blue  eyes  looking  on  me  ! ’ I forgot  at 
times  that  I was  gazing  at  my  own  production. 
There  I sat  long  and  often,  and  said,  * How  can 
I ever  part  with  her  ? ’ ” 

It  would  have  taken  but  little  more,  it  would 
seem,  to  have  made  our  enthusiastic  British 
sculptor  another  Pygmalion,  and  this  remark  is 
ventured  in  no  detractive  spirit,  but  with  re- 
spectful admiration  for  the  intense  devotion  to 
his  art  of  which  such  sentiments  and  expressions 
are  the  outcome.  At  last,  with  difficulty  and  per. 
suasion,  he  was  induced  to  part  with  this  creature 
of  his  thought  and  hand,  and  her  temple  is  now  in 
our  own  Court  suburb.  Afterwards  he  produced 
replicas  both  of  this  goddess  of  Beauty,  his 
tinted  Aphrodite,  and  also  of  her  son,  who 
formed  the  subject  of  his  first  trial  in  poly- 
ohromy. 

This  discussion  and  dream  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy and  art  may  well  conclude  with  a passage 
from  the  MS.  of  this  devoted  sculptor,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  art  which  was  the  pursuit  of 
his  life. 

“ Sculpture,”  he  says,  “ is  the  delight  of  my 
soul.  It  is  more  elevating  than  any  other  of  the 
departments  of  the  fine  arts  ; its  highest  aim 
being  the  representation  of  pure  and  sublime 
beauty.  The  attainment  of  a high  degree  of 
excellence  therein  is  therefore  attended  with 
great  difficulties.”  J.  Bell. 


DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  Winter  Exhi- 
bition of  Cabinet  Pictures  in  Oil  at  this  gallery, 
now  open,  is  M.  Tissot’s  small  work,  entitled 
“ The  Warrior’s  Daughter”  (191).  This  repre- 
sents an  old  military  hero,  wheeled  along  Hyde 
Park  paths  in  a chair,  his  daughter  walking  by 
his  side.  The  three  figures  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, his  daughter,  and  the  attendant  who 
pushes  the  chair  from  behind,  are  each  quite 
complete  in  their  way ; and  it  is  a satisfaction 
to  observe  that  the  artist,  in  this  study  of 
London  life,  has  painted  a young  lady,  and  not 
a “ fast  girl  ” of  the  type  on  which  he  has  most 
unfortunately  chosen  to  bestow  so  much  of  his 
attention  lately.  There  is  a great  deal  of  spirit 
and  refinement  in  this  little  work,  which  it  is 
really  a pleasure  to  look  at.  Not  very  far  from 
it  may  be  found  an  effective  contrast  in  Mr. 
Tadema’s  interesting  study  of  a Roman  lady 
finding,  during  her  bath,  “ A Safe  Confidant” 
(240)  in  the  head  whioh  forms  part  of  the  design 
of  the  bronze  fountain  from  which  the  water 
issues.  This  is  only  one  specimen  of  a type  of 
work  of  which  the  artist  has  given  ns  a good 
many  examples;  for  him,  it  may  be  called  slight 
and  sketchy,  though  for  most  other  painters  it 
would  be  highly  finished. 

Taken  as  a whole,  there  are  few  things  to 
excite  very  lively  interest  in  the  collection. 
Flower  pieces  are  rather  strong;  among  the 
best  may  be  mentioned  “Roses”  and  “Fleurs 
de  Champ  ” (148  and  220),  by  M.  Fantin  ; and 
“ Gloire  de  Dijon”  (159),  by  Mr.  C.  Stoney. 
There  are  also  some  interesting  bits  of  archi- 
tectural work:  “Old  Rome”  (147),  by  Mr.  J. 
M’  Whir  ter,  effective  and  with  much  feeling, 
though  a little  too  woolly  in  texture  for  masonry, 
is  the  most  prominent  of  these  ; there  are  two 
very  small  and  well-painted  little  Roman  sub. 


jects  (43  and  195),  bearing  the  name  of  Beatrice  < 
Meyer ; and  two  admirable  little  modern  domestic  c 
interiors,  on  the  screen,  “ Cave  Canem  ” and  ( 
“A  Morning  Call”  (444,  446),  by  Miss  Jessica  r 
Hay  liar.  Returning  to  figure  subjeots,  “ A 1 

Siesta  in  Church”  (123),  by  M.  C.  C.  Van  i 
Haanen,  has  character  with  rather  a want  of  I 
refinement ; Mrs.  Jopling’s  three-quarter  “ Por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Caird”  (347)  is  natural  and  d 
pleasing  as  a portrait.  There  is  another  work,  : 
under  the  title  of  “ Cave  Canem  ” (51),  by  Mr. 
Britton  Riviere,  an  admirable  study  of  an  im- 
pudent  but  helpless  puppy.  Among  landscapes,  i, 
we  noticed  Mr.  Syer’s  “ Near  Southwold  ” (19)  • j 
Mr.  Harry  Goodwin’s  two  Switzerland  subjects  = 
(63  and  80) ; Mr.  Aumonier’s  “ South  Cove  el 
Common”  and  “Wild  Flowers”  (79  and  i 
142),  the  latter  admirable;  two  sea-pieces,  i,j 
by  Mr.  H.  Moore  (157  and  205) ; Mr.  Joseph  hi 
Knight’s  “ Morning  Mists  ” (239),  a beautiful  1 
little  thing;  and  Mr.  Ernest  Waterlow’s  si 
“Brickfields,  Holmbury  Hill”  (241).  Mr.  \ 
Napier  Hemy  is  hardly  at  his  best  in  “ A Fair  r] 
Wiud  Out”  (136),  the  “go”  of  the  craft  is  si 
capital,  but  the  water  is  rather  characterless ; ; 
“Rowing  Home”  (190)  pleases  us  more.  “ In  a 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,”  by  Miss  Alice  Havers  8' 
(172),  is  an  unusual  landscape  well  answering  to  x 
its  title, — a bare,  unshaded,  undulating  common  aj 
in  a glow  of  sunshine.  Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s  sea-  • 
side  subject,  “ The  Naturalist”  (267),  is  painted  ii 
with  much  force,  and  shows  a fine  study  of  f 
breaking  waves.  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson’s  “ Dor-  -| 
drecht”  (346)  is  somewhat  prismatic  in  effect,  ,i 
as  is  the  way  with  him,  but  is  a fine,  powerful  1 
reproduction  of  the  poetry  of  old  houses  and  a i 
canal,  and  might  have  claimed  a better  place,  i.l 
Indeed,  the  hanging  system  at  the  Dudley  j-; 
Gallery  is  a great  puzzle  to  us  often. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  as  well  tell  brother  r 
journalists  that  if  they  should  objeot  ever  so  d 
little  to  the  manner  of  the  attendant  here,  or  r, 
8Pe&k  slightingly  of  the  collection,  whether  rl 
termed  “ Winter,”  or  “ Black  and  White,”  they  pi 
need  not  expect  to  receive  thenceforward  any  f, 
invitation  to  the  private  views.  Do  the  committee  el 
take  the  responsibility  of  this  policy  ? In  our  rt 
case  it  has  proved  advantageous  to  them  to  the  8' 
extent  of  a shilling,  and  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  fi 
one  catalogue  ! 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

With  the  deserted  Palais  Bourbon,  the  home  01 
during  the  Second  Empire  of  the  Corps  Lcgis-  ■; 
latif,  furbished  up,  its  long-neglected  statues  8i 
washed  and  painted,  and,  in  huge  letters  of  gold,  ,1 
the  Chambre  des  Deputes  gifted  with  a new  ?i 
sign,  therb  is  now  no  possibility  of  the  date  a 
of  the  27th  inst.,  as  the  great  opening  day,  , 
being  delayed:  Paris,  in  fact,  is  filling  every  / 
day.  The  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  is  like-  - 
wise  receiving  its  last  touches,  and  before  long  »| 
will  be  fully  prepared  to  again  receive  within  1 
its  historic  walls  the  members  of  the  Senate;  ;i 
and  no  light  work  has  it  been  for  the  archi-  • 
tects  to  adapt  to  the  modern  requirements  of  f 
both  Chambers  these  old-fashioned  buildings,  J 
the  Parliament-houses  of  a different  rdyime.  J 
Again  the  home  of  Marie  de  Medici  will  be  3 
enlivened  with  distinguished  guests,  though  11 
most  of  the  features  have  disappeared  from  1 
the  quaint  semi-Italian  palace  in  which  the  ) 
southern  wife  of  Henri  Quatre  so  successfully  r\ 
endeavoured  to  recall  the  grand  old  palazzi  of  f 
her  Florentine  birthplace.  There  still  remain  1 
the  famous  gardens,  with  their  Italian  mixture  3 1 
of  greenery  and  marble ; the  beautiful  fountain  1 
which  Jacques  Desbrosses  designed  for  the  3 
queen  ; but  gone  are  the  superb  set  of  pictures,  , 
the  famous  series  (now  hanging  at  the  Louvre,  it  fc 
is  true)  which  Rubens  came  specially  from  11 
Flanders  to  paint ; the  glowing  honestly-painted  1 ■ 
canvases  still  fresh  as  on  the  day  they  were  exe- 
cuted, from  which  young  Watteau  drank-in  the  s i 
inspiration  of  his  charming  creations ; the  poor  r; 
son  of  the  tiler  of  Valenciennes,  who  lodged  with  1 
his  relation,  the  concierge  of  the  palace,  and  thus  3 
was  able  to  pass  many  an  hour  before  these  3! 
most  brilliant  of  the  productions  of  the  brilliant  t 
Flemish  master.  Those  were  the  days  before  i 
Watteau  went  to  London  and  found  shelter  r 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Mead  in  1 
Great  Ormond -street,  which  in  those  times — the  3 
early  part  of  the  last  century,— must  have  been  1 
far  out  in  the  fields  behind  the  old  country  > 
turnpike-road  to  Oxford  and  the  quiet  solemnity  ' 
of  Gray’s-inn,  before  the  days  of  stout-hearted  I 
old  Captain  Coram,  of  Foundling  Hospital  repu-  • 1 
tation,  the  original  of  Hogarth’s  noble  portrait; ; ; 1 
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land  much  would  Watteau,  the  author  of  more 
njfchan  one  painted  representation  of  an  army  on 
the  move,  have  been  interested  to  see  his  con- 
j temporary’s  famous  “ March  to  Finchley,”  that 
■now  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  old  hos- 
ipita1,  where  also  still  hangs  painted  at  the 
faithful  hands  of  Johnson’s  friend,  Allan  Ramsay, 
Ithe  portrait  of  Watteau’s  hospitable  entertainer, 

1 |Dr.  Mead. 

And  speaking  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  the 
(well-known  gallery  of  painting  and  sculpture 
i iithero,  it  may  be  mentioned,  at  the  present  mo- 
, 'ment  is  closed,  for  the  usual  changes  that  are 
l.made  after  each  year’s  purchases  at  the  Salon. 
i We  shall  soon  see  the  gallery  re-opened,  and  the 
iLouvre  will  receive  a fresh  acquisition  of  old 
favourites  who  have  passed  from  this  world  the 
^regulation  period  of  probation  which  separates 
nithem  from  the  honour  of  being  exhibited  in  the 
i 'National  collection.  Why  have  not  we  also 
isomo  such  system  in  England.  Our  Chantrey 
fund  can  but  ill  perform  such  a duty,  nor  are 
ithe  already  too-crowded  rooms  of  Burlington 
i House  suited  for  such  a purpose;  for  let  it  be 
•ilremarked  that  without  a doubt  much  of  the  repu- 
diation which  modern  French  art  enjoys  abroad 
ssarises  from  the  prestige  attached  to  the  collec- 
Btion  of  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  Our  superb 
i National  Gallery,  the  exceptional  rarity  of 
whose  treasures  a greater  familiarity  with 
(■(foreign  collections  only  tends  more  completely 
njto  prove,  answers  to  the  Louvre  collection,  but 
■ I still  we  possess  no  “ Luxembourg  Gallery,”  while 
:r.lFrance,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  no  National 
l (Portrait  collection.  In  time  it  is  to  be  hoped 
rifsuch  wants  will  be  supplied. 

W The  stranger  who  visits,  at  this  inhospitable 
>8{season,  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  may  be  indeed 
•i  pitied,  for  in  addition  to  the  Luxembourg 
if  Gallery  being  closed,  the  National  Collection  of 
j piotures  at  the  Louvre  is  scarcely  visible;  the 
!■ i recent  arrangements  for  an  ample  supply  of 
Wwater  to  prevent  the  injuries  of  fire,  has  caused 
1 ithe  familiar  Salon  carrd  to  be  denuded  of  all  its 
liftreasures  ; the  “ Marriage  of  Cana  ” has  its  gor- 
u .geous  splendours  enveloped  in  common  sacking, 
u to  protect  it  from  the  dust,  while  the  gazer  on 

i -:the  mysterious  and  still  ever  impenetrable  smile 
I:  of  the  “ Mona  Lisa,”  and  the  noble  solemnity 
’ of  Titian’s  masterpiece  (once  in  the  hands 
3 of  Charles  I.),  is  Badly  disturbed  by  the  ruth- 
F less  jar  of  the  saw,  and  the  distracting  din 
f:  of  the  hammer.  There  are  many  cynics  who 

advise  “ those  about  to  travel  ” not  to  visit 
h!  Paris ; but  certainly,  without  going  so  far  as 
,i-i  this,  we  caution  the  jesthetic  tourist  to  avoid 
yet,  for  a season,  a visit  to  the  banks  of  the 
oil  Seine. 

L As  a further  treat  when  he  can  with  safety 
of  come  to  “ the  wickedest  city  in  the  world,”  we 
/ ! may  promise  him,  if  he  waits  yet  a Bhort  time, 
ft;  another  archfeological  accession  to  the  sculpture 
ill  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  pedestal  completing 
( the  exquisite  statue  of  the  so-called  “ Samo- 
s’ thracian  Victory,”  and  representing  the  prow  of 
i an  antique  galley  on  which  the  goddess  rests. 

, In  1863,  M.  Champoiseau,  French  Consul,  en- 
ai(  trusted  with  an  archaaological  mission  in  the 

ii  I island  of  Samothrace,  discovered  there  this 
■qi  superb  fragment  of  the  art  of  undoubtedly  the 
sc  finest  Greek  period, and  this  he  sent  home;  but 

for  want  of  funds  and  the  necessary  means,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  pedestal.  Having  not 
pi  long  since  returned  to  the  East,  M.  Champoiseau 
- : has  obtained  from  the  Government  a grant  of 
2,000  francs,  by  means  of  which,  and  one  of  the 
* French  war  vessels,  he  has  been  able  t j roll 
i down  to  the  shore  and  ship  the  twenty-four 
iof  blocks  of  marble  which  formed  the  pedestal, — 
no  easy  matter.  The  pedestal  is  from  every 
J i point  of  view  a treasure  indeed,  for  it  offers  the 
H<!  sole  existing  example  of  the  type  of  the  vessels 
r | of  war  (such  as  they  were  three  centuries  before 
9 , the  Christian  era)  which  antiquity  has  handed 
/(j  down  to  our  times.  With  the  exquisite  little 
191  Venus  of  Vienne.  \nd  the  Samothracian  Venus, 

I the  foreign  archeologist  who  has  not  paid  his 
vd  reverence  to  Notre  Dame  de  Milo  for  some  years 
*<:!  past,  will  find  other  altars  at  which  to  lay  his 
in  offerings  of  admiration. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  museums,  let  us  not 
.•■!  neglect  to  refer  incidentally  to  the  recent  sngges- 
v i tive  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
;.>ij  Government  administration  of  the  fine  arts  here. 
J A special  “ bureau  of  the  State  museums,”  and 
in  one  for  the  control  of  the  inventory  of  the  artistic 
n treasures  of  France  (whose  excellent  organisa- 
M tion  has  received  full  explanation  in  these 
! i pages),  together  with  some  other  equally  service- 
i able  additions  and  subdivisions,  have  been 
organised.  It  is  a step  the  utility  of  which  we 


might  humbly  offer  to  the  consideration  of  a 
new  ministry  of  the  approaching  future.  How 
long,  we  venture  to  ask,  is  it  to  be  before  our 
Government  recognises  the  importance  of  art 
in  the  widest  acceptation  of  that  usually  but 
ill-used  word,  and  its  proper  encouragement  ? 
Heaven  defend  us  from  “ State  patronage,”  but 
let  us  at  least  have  Government  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  a subject  which  even  so  clear- 
sighted a politician  as  Mr.  Brassey  has  strangely 
enough,  in  a recent  work  on  the  foreign  labour 
question,  entirely  omitted  from  his  enumeration 
of  the  reasons  for  the  present  depression  of 
trade. 

A word  more  on  some  recent  artistic  decrees 
of  the  Government.  The  French  School  at 
Athens,  after  having  been  interrupted  by  local 
circumstances  from  the  continuation  of  their 
excavations  at  Olympia,  have  resumed  their 
interesting  labours,  and  already  several  dis- 
coveries have  encouraged  further  research.  It 
may  therefore  be  expected  that  the  rival  efforts 
of  the  German  and  French  arcbaaologists  on 
this  classic  ground  will  reveal  before  long  some 
undreamt-of  treasures  to  gladden  the  hearts 
and  whetten  the  appetites  of  museum  autho- 
rities and  lovers  of  art. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  endorse  the  praise 
which  our  correspondent,  “F.  G.  S.,”  justly 
implies  is  due  to  Mr.  Reid  for  the  excessive  care 
with  which  the  more  precious  drawings  and  en- 
gravings under  his  charge  are  protected  from 
friction  and  injury  at  the  British  Museum. 
Some  of  our  readers  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  successive  keepers  of  the  prints,  from  John 
Smith,  of  Fleet-street  and  Old  London  celebrity, 
the  first  keeper,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  who 
was  succeeded  by  the  accomplished  and  learned 
Mr.  Young  Ottley,  and  Mr.  Jossi,  to  be  again 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  whose  death  made 
way  for  Mr.  Reid,  under  whose  careful  direction 
so  many  treasures  have  long  reposed,  and  cer- 
tainly no  method  can  be  more  effectual  than 
that  adopted  in  Mr.  Reid’s  time  for  protecting 
choice  engravings  (if  there  is  no  space  to  put 
them  behind  glass)  that  of  placing  them  within 
“ Bunk  mounts,”  the  number  of  which  are  calcu- 
lated precisely  to  fill  a given  space  in  a spring- 
clasped  firm- sided  and  backed  portfolio,  an 
enlarged  pamphlet-box, — a method  which,  we 
think,  lias  been  in  practice  at  the  British  Museum 
for  at  least  thirty  years.  Bat  it  is  not  only 
Mr.  Reid’s  well-kept  and  luxurious  department 
at  the  British  Museum  that  we  have  from  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  to  praise,  but  every  depart- 
ment of  that  truly  imperial  establishment,  from 
the  attendant  in  the  reading-room  who  places 
by  our  side  and  who  introduces  to  us  an  eloquent 
friend  whose  “ safe  society  ” henceforth  is  always 
to  be  secured,  and  whose  friendship  will  never 
desert  us,  to  the  head  of  a department  who  is 
daily  laboriously  and  faithfully  collating  for  our 
profit  the  intricate  difficulties  of  the  most 
abstruse  sciences.  To  the  well -instructed 
foreigner  in  London,  the  British  Maseum  is  a 
constant  source  of  admiration,  but  perhaps  we 
in  London  are  a little  too  familiar  with  our 
belief  that  we  understand  the  treasures  the 
Museum  contains  fully  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  its  usefulness,  or  to  acknowledge  suffi- 
ciently the  skill  and  ill-paid  talent  that  direct 
its  management.  . . 

If  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  its 
recent  annual  meeting,  ungenerously  omitted  in 
its  notice  of  the  losses  which  the  art  world  had 
sustained  during  the  'last  twelve  months,  any 
mention  of  so  distinguished  a member  of  the 
great  brotherhood  as  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  the 
French  Government  do  not  neglect  to  pay  their 
debt  of  gratitude  and  homage  to  his  memory. 
After  the  eulogium  of  M.  Trelat, — a former 
minister, — mentioned  by  us  lately,  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Fine  Arts,  in  a recent  meeting  of  the  Historic 
Monuments  Commission,  spoke  feelingly  of  the 


large  might  be  inspired.  He  wished,  in  this 
manner,  to  show  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
documents  themselves,  the  development  and 
the  originality  of  French  sculpture,  to  demon- 
strate in  this  manner  that  it  the  most  often  pre- 
ceded and  inaugurated,  where  it  generally  is 
believed  it  followed  and  imitated,  foreign  taste. 
The  conception  of  this  popular  museum  had  not 
remained  alone  in  the  mind  of  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  ; he  had  laid  down  a complete  project,  in  a 
report  which  is  a work,  firm,  precise,  and  com- 
plete, like  everything  that  came  from  his  learned 
pen.  “ We  have  accepted  this  legacy,  and  I 
have  decided,  consequently,  that  the  museum  of 
comparative  sculpture  Bhall  be  installed  as  he 
himself  suggested,  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Trocadero.  The  Commission  of 
Historic  Monuments  will  collect  the  casts  and 
classify  them,  according  to  the  dispositions  of 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc.  We  shall  thus  open  to  artists, 
to  savants,  to  all  labourers  in  the  field  of  art  and 
industry,  an  entirely  novel  source  of  informa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  as  we  shall  be  erect- 
ing a true  monument  to  French  art,  it  will  be 
also  a lasting  memento  of  the  eminent  man  who, 
by  his  renovation  of  the  art  of  the  past,  has 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  contemporary  art, — on  this  Commission,  in 
fine,  of  which  he  was  the  soul,  and  which  will 
religiously  respect  his  memory  and  his  lessons.  ’ 
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great  student  whose  loss  will  leave  so  cruel  a 
gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  Commission.  He  said,— 
“ In  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 
oherished  a great  design.  He  wished,  among  the 
many  objects  scattered  over  the  country  between 
the  tenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  to  consti- 
tute a new  museum,— the  museum  of  Jrench 
sculpture,”— a work  to  contribute  to  the  greater 
love  of  his  country  by  its  sons  in  their  due 
admiration  of  the  “ great  works  their  ancestors 
executed  in  the  imperishable  creations  of  past 
centuries.”  It  was  in  this  profound  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  paBt  of  his  country  that 
Viollet-le-Duc  was  inspired  by  that  intense 
love  of  his  fatherland  which  he  desired  to  share 
with  all  about  him,  with  which  the  people  at 


GREEK  ART. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  at  the  College  for 
Men  and  Women,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
resumed  his  lecture  on  “ The  Sculptors  contem- 
porary with  Phidias.”*  There  was  a large 
attendance  at  the  lecture,  which  waB  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  photographs. 

Mr.  Newton  Baid  that  those  who  did  him  the 
honour  of  coming  the  previous  Saturday  would 
remember  that  he  dealt  with  certain  photo- 
graphs of  Amazons  made  by  artists  of  the 
time  of  Phidias,  reserving  the  discussion  of 
other  sculptors  contemporary  with  Phidias 
for  this  lecture.  Now,  this  list  was  rather  a 
long  one,  and  he  would  not  trouble  them  with 
it  upon  the  present  occasion,  because  the  rank 
and  file  of  these  names  was  very  little  more 
than  a mere  catalogue.  They  were  like  the 
horses  in  great  races,  many  of  whom  did  not 
even  pass  the  winning-post,  and  were  of  no 
account  compared  with  the  winner  and  those 
three  or  four  more  who  galloped  in  afterwards. 
Just  as  Michelangelo,  Raffaelle,  and  Leonardo 
stood  out  prominently  in  the  fifteenth  century 
from  the  rest,  so,  conspicuous  among  the  con- 
temporaries of  Phidias,  were  Myron,  Poly- 
kletos,  and  Alkamenes,  the  first  two  of  which 
he  would  deal  with  almost  exclusively  in  the 
present  lecture.  In  the  judgment  of  antiquity, 
though  they  did  not  actually  rival  Phidias,  yet 
they  had  great  qualities  making  them  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  with  the  same  name.  In  regard 
to  Myron,  he  was  rather  earlier  in  date  than 
Polykletos.  He  was  ranked  as  belonging  to  the 
Athenian  school,  and  though  he  did  some  works 
in  marble,  he  was  the  more  renowned  as  a 
worker  in  bronze  than  for  anything  else,  in 
which  he  produced  certain  works  which  the 
voice  of  antiquity  pronounced  to  bo  master- 
pieces.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  give 
those  present,  in  the  first  instance,  a notion 
of  what  the  ancients  said  about  Myron.  They 
told  us  a great  deal  more  of  the  qualities 
of  his  work  than  of  the  artists  before 
the  time  of  Phidias ; but,  unfortunately,  various 
things  they  said  about  Myron  were  not  perfectly 
consistent  with  other  information  which  had 
been  obtained.  Myron  was  mentioned  not  only 
by  Pliny,  but  by  three  other  writers  who  were 
entitled  to  our  respect.  Cicero  was  one  of 
these,  and  he,  no  doubt,  as  an  orator  and  a 
critic  of  oratory,  had  certain  sympathy  with  the 
course  Greek  art  took.  He  was  always  taking 
examples  of  the  sculptors  as  matters  to  found 
an  analogy  in  his  history  of  oratory.  Another 
writer  who  did  the  same  thiDg  was  Quintilian. 
The  other  author  who  noticed  Myron  was  Lucian, 
who  was  bred  up  to  the  profession  of  a sculptor, 
and  whenever  Lucian  spoke  of  works  of  art,  his 
remarks  were  always  exceedingly  valuable. 
When  they  looked  at  the  passages  in  these 
authors,  it  would  appear  that  Myron  had  a very 
keen  observation  of  nature,  and  had  great 
power  to  render  life,  and  that  there  was  about 
his  style  traces  of  the  archaic  manner  of  which 


* See  p.  1282,  ante. 
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he  (Mr.  Newton)  had  treated  in  previous  lectures. 
Great  as  was  his  skill  in  representing  the 
body,  he  failed  in  expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
mind.  He  was  not  sufficiently  spiritual  to  put 
into  the  face  as  much  expression  as  he  put 
into  the  body.  Cicero,  who  probably  studied 
Greek  art  more  carefully  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, told  them  that  the  works  of  Myron 
hardly  attained  perfect  truth  of  nature,  but  their 
beauty  was  undeniable.  In  another  passage  he 
mentioned  him  in  the  same  sentence  with  Poly- 
kletos,  as  having  a stylo  of  his  own,  but  so 
individual  that  no  one  would  wish  its  character 
altered.  Quintilian,  a later  critic,  said  that,  as 
compared  with  the  style  of  his  predecessor, 
Kalamis,  the  style  of  Myron  was  less  hard  and 
Btiff ; while  other  writers  called  the  style  of 
Myron  learned  and  elaborate.  All  these  state- 
ments were  easily  understood.  A sculptor  who 
was  a little  older  than  Phidias  might  very  well 
have  retained  in  his  Btyle  traoes  of  archaic 
harshness. 

In  regard  to  Myron’s  treatment  of  the  hair,  in 
which  he  observed  the  ancient  formal  arrange- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  say  that 
there  was  something  which  reminded  him  of 
Myron’s  manner ; that  was  to  say,  the  curious 
falling  back  upon  archaic  ways  of  representing 
the  hair  and  the  features  combined  with  the 
wonderful  power  of  representing  action,  the 
limbs  apparently  being  most  complete,  and 
showing  a thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
He  thought  that  these  sculptures,  particularly 
those  they  had  in  the  Elgin  Room,  did  give 
them  an  idea  of  Myron’s  manner,  if  the  descrip- 
tion and  sty  le  were  correct.  When  they  considered 
that  there  were  ninety-two  metopes,  600  ft.  of 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  pedi  mental 
sculptures,  and  the  fact  that  Phidias  was  occu- 
pied in  making  the  chryselephantine  statue 
besides,  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for  the 
activity  of  Myron  if  he  were  engaged  upon  a 
portion  of  these  metopes.  But  now  they  came 
to  a most  obscure  and  different  statement  by 
Pliny,  who  stated  that  Myron  was  the  first  who 
seemed  to  have  multiplied  truth,  more  numerous 
in  his  art  than  Polykletos,  more  careful  in 
symmetry.  To  say  this  of  Polykletos  was  a 
strauge  assertion,  because  Polykletos  was  more 
renowned  for  his  exact  observance  of  the  human 
figure  than  perhaps  any  artist  of  antiquity,  he 
having  invented  a statue  which  was  called  the 
canon  or  standard  of  proportion.  Now  the  first 
difficulty  iu  this  passage  was  that  if  they  took 
symmetria  in  its  usual  sense,  it  would  mean  a 
just  sense  of  proportion.  If  Polykletos  was  so 
great  a master  of  proportion,  his  statue  being 
referred  to  as  an  authority  by  all  the  later 
schools,  how  could  Myron  be  Baid  to  be  more 
careful  in  symmetry  than  Polykletos  ? The 
second  difficulty  was  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  word  numerosus.  It  might  either 
mean  more  rhythmical,  or  more  fertile  in 
variety  of  subjects  and  motives,  a sense  in 
which  Pliny  elsewhere  applied  this  epithet  to  a 
picture.  This  was  the  sense  which  he  (the 
lecturer)  would  attach  to  numerosus  as  applied 
to  Myron  and  thus  he  might  be  said  to  have 
multiplied  truth,  to  have  got  out  of  nature 
more  aspects  than  art  had  before  seized.  With 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  Pliny 
nothing  but  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  text 
—such  as,  for  instance,  leaving  out  the  mention 
of  Polykletos  altogether, —would  reconcile  it  to 
what  they  were  told  elsewhere  of  the  respective 
merits  of  these  two  artists.  They  must  abandon 
it  to  the  ingenuity  of  German  archmologists, 
who  would  continue  to  dispute  over  these  enig- 
matical words  like  hungry  dogs  over  a bone 
already  picked  clean.  If,  however,  we  supposed 
Myron  to  have  been  very  inventive  in  new 
motives  and  combinations  of  action,  but  to 
have  been  not  quite  free  from  archaism,  we 
might  imagine  his  art  to  have  presented  the 
same  sort  of  characteristics  as  some  of  the 
metopes  of  the  Parthenon.  Wonderful  as  these 
were  m the  boldness  and  originality  of  the 
f-QP%thefe  werepnot  a few  fcraces  of  archaism 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  beard,  and  the 
faces  were  sometimes  deficient  in  that  firm  plav 
of  the  muscles  on  which  the  subtler  shades  of 
expression  depended.  The  anatomy  of  the 

careful  °D  ^ C0Dtrar7>  was  m°at  learned  and 

The  catalogue  of  Myron’s  works  was  rather 
a long  one  He  made  statues  of  gods,  and  also 
of  heroes,  but  they  were  not  singled  out,  as  thev 
were  not . masterpieces.  His  most  celebrated 
woiks  were  the  athlete  Lad  os  ; another  athlete 
commonly  known  m later  days  as  the  Discobolus’ 


and  the  figure  of  a heifer.  Perhaps  it  might 
appear  strange  to  them  that  this  bronze  heifer 
should  be  so  strangely  singled  out,  but  she  was 
so  like  life  that  her  celebrity  grew  from  century 
to  century,  culminating  in  thirty-six  epigrams 
being  written  in  her  honour.  Very  marvellous 
are  the  statements  in  these  epigrams.  The 
imitation  of  life  was  so  perfect  that  it  deceived 
herdsmen,  bulls,  and  even  hungry  calves,  who 
mistook  the  work  of  Myron  for  their  own 
mothers.  This  heifer  was  probably  a votive 
offering  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  victory. 
Oxen  and  cows  were  among  the  animals  specially 
honoured  by  the  ancients  because  of  their  pre- 
eminent fitness  for  sacrifice.  Prizes  were  given 
for  the  best  examples  of  animals  reared  as 
victims,  and  no  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon was  more  carefully  sculptured  than  the 
cows  led  to  sacrifice  on  the  south  side.  They 
were  perfect  creatures,  with  a graceful  move- 
ment. There  was  no  work  in  bronze  represent- 
ing that  particular  phenomenon  except  on  a 
smaller  scale.  If  they  had  nothing  in  bronze 
which  distinctly  recalled  the  work  of  Myron,  it 
did  happen  that  they  possessed  in  this  country 
one  in  marble,  the  history  of  which  was  rather  a 
sad  one.  There  was  in  the  possession  of  a gentle- 
man (whom  he  wouldnot  name),  who  lived  not  far 
from  London,  a very  fine  marble  bull.  The  late 
Mr.  Cockerell,  who  was  a great  traveller,  saw 
this  marble  bull  at  Athens,  and  had  it  shipped 
and  transported  to  London.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  end  of  its  journey  an  attempt  was  made  to 
unship  it,  when  it  slipped  into  the  Thames.  In 
due  course  it  was  fished  out  of  the  mud,  but 
the  bill  for  salvage  was  so  enormous  that  Mr. 
Cockerell  declined  to  pay  it,  and  the  bull  was 
left  for  many  a year  at  the  London  Custom- 
house. Afterwards  it  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  the  bull  placed  upon  the 
lawn  attached  to  his  house,  where  it  was 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  the  rain,  and  no  one 
appeared  to  be  aware  of  its  merit.  It  was 
hinted  that  as  the  bull  was  not  cared  for,  it 
might  be  given  to  the  British  Museum,  but  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  no  response  to 
that  hint.  This  happened  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  probably  it  was  now  worn  by  the  rain  or 
split  by  the  frost.  He  should  like  to  know  how 
many  private  collections  were  so  treated.  He 
was  afraid  there  were  a good  many. 

As  regarded  Myron’s  statue  of  the  athlete 
Lados,  it  was  a breathing  bronze,  and  repre- 
sented a runner  at  Olympia  who  dropped  down 
dead  after  winning  the  prize.  He  was  described 
as  panting  for  breath.  They  could  form  an 
idea  of  such  an  effect  in  bronze  from  studying  the 
horBe  in  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
with  his  distended  nostrils.  With  respect  to 
Myron’s  other  celebrated  athlete,  the  Discobolus, 
or  disc-thrower,  it  was  noticed  by  Lucian, 
Quintilian,  and  Pliny.  By  some  it  had  been 
called  the  representation  of  a quoit-player.  The 
disc  was  a circular  flat  piece  of  metal  not  too 
heavy  to  be  hurled  from  the  arm.  There  was 
one  of  bronze  in  the  British  Museum  which 
weighed  more  than  11;  lb.  The  disc  was 
originally  a circular  plate  used  by  the  athlete 
in  particular  contests.  Afterwards,  curiously 
enough,  the  term  “ disc  ” passed  to  astronomers, 
just  as  “sphere”  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
the  Greek  game  of  ball,  spliaira.  The  Discobolus 
was  described  by  Quintilian  as  being  of  an  in- 
tricate and  complicated  composition,  but  Lucian 
described  it  with  more  detail.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  eight  copies  of  this  statue  in  marble, 
of  which  the  most  perfect  was  the  one  in  the 
Palazzo  Massimi,  at  Rome.  Two  were  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Vatican  respectively, 
while  the  rest  were  in  a very  imperfect  state. 
The  one  in  the  Palazzo  Massimi,  of  which  the 
head  had  never  been  broken  off,  corresponded 
with  the  description  of  Lucian  ; but  in  the  other 
two  the  head  was  set  on  wrong.  The  lecturer 
then  proceeded  to  show  from  the  drawings  ex- 
hibited the  correspondence  of  the  statue  with 
the  words  of  Lucian,  and  made  some  critical 
remarks  on  its  merits.  He  then  alluded  to 
another  statue  of  a Discobolus  in  the  Vatican  in 
a different  position,  and  very  beautiful,  an 
attempt  having  been  made  very  recently  to 
identify  it  with  an  athlete  by  Alkamenes. 
Another  work  of  which  Pliny  had  preserved  the 
title,  was  a group  of  Athend  and  Marsyas, 
which  was  represented  on  an  Athenian  coin, 
and  on  a relief  in  marble.  The  figure  of 
Marsyas  had  been  recognised  in  a statue  re- 
stored as  a pugilist,  and  a beautiful  bronze, 
recently  purchased  by  the  British  Museum,  re- 
peated  the  same  notion.  This  bronze,  though 
certainly  of  a later  style  than  the  age  of 


Myron,  might  have  much  of  the  animation  of  j 
the  original  group. 

Now  as  to  Polykletos,  who  was  one  of  the  \< 
great  names  in  Athens,  he  ranked  very  high,  and  < 
was  said  to  have  excelled  in  bronze  statues,  3 
The  ancients  were  very  well  agreed  as  to  his  i 
general  merit  as  a sculptor  of  athletes.  He  i 
made  statues  of  gods,  of  whioh  the  most  cele-  j 
brated  was  the  chsyselephantine  statue  of  Hera  t 
in  her  temple  at  Argos,  of  which  he  was  the  c 
designer.  Pausanias  gave  them  a full  descrip,  i 
tion  of  this  statue.  It  was  probable  that  the 
type  of  Hera,  as  fixed  by  Polykletos  in  this  work,  ; 
was  the  basis  of  many  subsequent  conceptions  ,i 
of  her.  They  had  no  extant  work  which  they  j 
could  distinctly  connect  with  this  statue,  though  1 
attempts  had  been  made  to  derive  from  it  more  e 
than  one  head  of  Juno  in  Roman  galleries.  3 
With  regard  to  his  power  of  representing  the  e 
highest  ideal  types  of  divinities,  Quintilian  i 
repeated  the  opinion  of  the  critics  of  his  f 
day  that  the  conceptions  of  Polykletos  were  e 
deficient  in  majesty,  and  that  he*  was  better  i 
iu  athlete  statues.  There  was  an  amusing  2 
anecdote  told  how  he  submitted  a statue  u 
to  public  criticism,  and  then  went  on  alter- 
ing  it  according  to  a succession  of  sugges-  i- 
tions  from  others  till  it  became  ridiculous.  To  0 
him  was  attributed  the  proverb,  that  the  real  .! 
difficulty  of  the  sculptor  began  when  the  work  i 
was  tested  by  the  finger-nail.  What  Polykletos  3 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  was  the  statue  e 
known  as  the  Diadumenos,  representing  a figure  3 
with  a diadem  round  his  head.  It  was  sent  to  0 
the  British  Museum  by  the  late  King  of  Naples,  i, 
and  was  of  marble.  There  was  something  in  it  t. 
that  reminded  them  of  the  Athenian  school  of  f 
sculpture,  but  it  had  one  great  fault,  the  whole  9 
character  of  the  legs  being  deficient  in  move-  • 
ment.  The  other  celebrated  work  of  Polykletos  3 
was  the  Doryplioros,  representing  a man  holding  1 
a spear,  and  in  this  statue  was  the  well-known  1 
canon  or  standard  of  proportion.  It  was  a 1 
statue  which  he  had  made  according  to  the  e 
theory  of  proportion,  which  he  further  deve-  • 
loped  in  a treatise  in  which  he  gave  the  propor-  -i 
tions  from  the  finger  to  the  rest  of  the  arm,  and  i 
so  on.  It  would  be  a most  interesting  thing  if  f| 
they  could  find  in  any  of  the  museums  in  Europe  a 
any  statue  which  might  represent,  however  im-  • 
perfectly,  this  canon  of  Polykletos.  The  inde-  • 
fatigable  German  archaeologists  thought  they  y! 
had  found  one  of  these  statueB  at  Florence,  and  i| 
another  at  Naples,  but  both  of  these  were  re-  - 
stored  wrongly,  and  did  not  correspond  with  hj 
Pliny’s  description,  they  being  two  clumsy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Newton  wished  to  thank  k| 
certain  newspapers  for  taking  up  the  question,  J 
to  which  he  referred  last  week,  of  the  burial  tl 
in  the  cellars  of  the  British  Museum  of  some  ei 
original  works  of  Grecian  sculptors  which  formed  dj 
part  of  the  Townley  collection,  and  for  which  the  3 
nation  paid  25,000£.  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre-  • 
sent  century.  He  wished,  however,  to  state  e 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  were  in  a 
no  way  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  chaos  s 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  collections,  as  might  t 
be  understood  from  the  report  which  had  ap-  • 
peared  in  certain  daily  newspapers.  For  the  ei 
last  twenty-five  years  the  trustees  had  never  r 
ceased  from  time  to  time  to  address  memorials  s1 
to  successive  Governments  pointing  out  the  0 
crowded  state  of  the  British  Museum,  and  any- 
body who  wished  to  satisfy  himself  upon  this  s| 
point  had  only  to  search  the  official  records  to  3 
find  out  that  the  burden  of  the  song  of  the  0 
Trustees  had  been,  “ Give  us  more  space  ”j  but  t| 
that  space  had  not  been  provided.  It  was  not  t 
for  him  to  say  whether  the  House  of  Commons  91 
did  not  think  it  a matter  worth  pressing  on  the  3 
Government,  or  whether  the  fault  did  not  rather  r| 
lie  with  the  British  public;  but  if  the  public  3 
cried  out  long  enough  and  loud  enough  there  a| 
would  soon  be  a remedy  for  the  present  state  3 
of  affairs.  So  long  as  the  public  showed  indif-  -1 
ference  the  Government  would  stave  off  the  si 
expenditure  to  “ a more  convenient  season,”  as  s 
the  House  of  Commons  had  plenty  to  think  of  f 
at  the  present  time;  but  if  the  public  did  not  tf 
agitate  in  this  matter  it  would  be  put  off  till  an  ij 
indefinite  and  unknown  time. 

Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  Keeper  of  the  0 
Coins  and  Medals  at  the  British  Museum,  said  1 
that  this  was  a public  question,  and  could  only  yt 
be  determined  by  the  public.  The  British  ij 
Museum  had  never  been  properly  used  for  the  3; 
purpose  it  was  intended.  He  remembered  a v 
friend  of  his  saying  one  day,  “Oh,  I am  going 
to  do  a very  childish  thing;  I am  going  to  the  0' 
British  Museum.”  But,  happily,  this  feeling 
was  wearing  away.  They  wished  the  public  to  a1 
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find  out  for  themselves  the  importance  of  this 
great  institution,  which  should  be  made  an  edu- 
cational centre  and  worthy  of  the  priceless 
treasures  it  contained. 


THE  RESTORATIONS  AT  ST.  SEPULCHRE’S 
CHURCH. 

After  undergoing  an  entire  reconstruction 
I internally,  the  windows  externally  having  had 
: new  Gothic  tracery  and  mullions  introduced, 
! the  historic  church  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Snow- 
) hill,  is  intended  to  be  re-opened  at  Christmas. 

One  of  the  chief  features  in  the  alterations  is  the 
! entire  removal  of  the  galleries.  The  west 
j gallery  and  the  organ  formerly  hid  from  view  a 
I lofty  pointed  central  arch,  manifestly  erected 
when  the  tower  was  built.  By  the  removal  of 
the  gallery  and  the  organ,  this  arch  is  now  fully 
opened  out.  In  addition,  two  other  deeply- 
recessed  Gothic  arches  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  west  entrance  have  likewise  been 
discovered  and  restored.  This  discovery  was 
altogether  accidental  during  the  progress  of  the 
works.  A portion  of  the  stonework  which,  as  it 
appeared,  had  been  built  up  in  front  of  these 
arches,  and  which  was  considered  to  be  unsafe, 
was  about  to  be  repaired,  when  beyond  the  face 
of  the  wall  the  Gothic  arches  themselves  were 
opened  out,  and  it  was  found  that  they  must 
have  been  hidden  for  many  years  past,  as  the 
inner  space  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  and  the 
space  within  the  arches  were  found  filled  in 
with  rubble.  Amongst  other  works  in  the 
process  of  restoration,  the  columns  and  arches  of 
the  nave  arcade,  as  well  as  the  walls,  have  all 
been  re-faced.  The  ceilings  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  have  been  decorated  in  delicate  tints, 
whilst  sun-lights  have  been  constructed  along 
the  nave  ceiling,  by  which  the  church  will  be 
entirely  lighted,  without  the  aid  of  standards  or 
brackets.  A prominent  feature  in  the  structural 
alterations  of  the  interior  consists  of  the  new 
organ-chamber  which  is  now  being  made  ready 
in  the  recessed  space  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  called  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  In  front  of 
the  chapel  or  recess  a very  elaborate  screen  has 
been  erected,  in  Caen  stone,  with  shafts  and 
capitals  in  Irish  green  and  Devonshire  marble. 
The  organ  itself  is  being  very  considerably 
enlarged  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison,  the  case 
being  likewise  extended,  the  front  of  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  37  ft.  in  width.  The 
cost  of  the  enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  the 
works  in  immediate  connexion  with  it,  will  be 
about  1,000L  The  floor  of  the  church,  from  the 
west  end,  and  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  has  been  considerably  lowered, 
admitting  of  the  chancel  being  extended 
westward  to  the  extent  of  about  28  ft.,  and 
approached  from  the  nave  by  a flight  of  four 
steps.  The  floor  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  laid 
with  diagonal  wood,  and  the  central  passage 
along  the  nave  will  be  paved  with  ornamental 
encaustic  tiles,  the  side -aisle  passages  being 
laid  with  the  monumental  slabs  found  in  the 
church,  where  large  numbers  of  persons  are 
buried.  These  monumental  slabs  are  chiefly  of 
black  marble.  The  whole  of  the  floor  of  that 
part  of  the  chancel  immediately  in  front  of  the 
altar,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  chancel 
space  between  the  new  clergy  and  choir  stalls, 
is  laid  in  mosaics  of  varied  patterns.  The  win- 
dows of  the  church  are  filled  in  with  cathedral 
glass  in  pale  green  and  blue,  and  has  a dis- 
agreeable effect.  All  the  old  oak  pews  have 
been  removed,  and  open  benches  substituted, 
constructed  of  the  material  forming  the 
j pews.  The  new  clergy  and  choir  stalls  are  all 
I in  oak ; and  a lofty  oak  screen  has  been  erected 
! across  the  church  at  the  west  end,  a portion  of 
i which  is  made  of  the  old  oak  which  formed  the 
J gallery  fronts.  The  only  window  which  has 
i been  allowed  to  remain  is  that  of  stained  glass 
i at  the  east  end. 

The  original  contract  was  7,2751.,  but  subse- 
1 quently  a second  contract  was  entered  into,  in 
1 consequence  of  it  being  determined  to  introduce 
: stone  mullions  into  the  windows,  together  with 
‘ other  deviations,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
restorations,  including  the  enlargement  of  the 
; organ,  is,  we  are  told,  between  14,0001.  and 
| 15,OOOL 

Messrs.  Newman  & Billing  are  the  architects, 
| and  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers  the  contractors.  Mr. 
| Hammond  is  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Barker 
I the  foreman. 

The  main  arcade  and  ceiling  agree  but  ill 
with  the  Perpendicular  windows  put  in,  and  the 
general  effect,  we  cannot  avoid  saying,  is  want- 
ing in  congruity. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FOWLS. 

In  France  the  practice  of  rearing  and  fatten- 
ing fowls  has  recently  taken, — to  England’s 
loss,  let  it  be  said,  as  recent  statistics  only  too 
plainly  show, — increasing  proportions.  Indeed, 
within  a few  years  past,  like  so  many  other 
branches  of  industry,  the  rearing  of  fowls  has 
become  a mechanical  question ; and  not  alone 
are  these  useful  birds  reared  and  fattened,  but 
they  may  be  said  to  be  manufactured. 

The  hydro-incubator , now  exhibited  in  the 
annex  of  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  Paris,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  means  by  which  the  appa- 
rently extraordinary  process  is  carried  out ; an 
apparatus  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
artificial  mother  of  the  little  chickens.  The 
first  operation  consists  in  the  examination  of 
the  eggs  against  the  light,  by  which  means  the 
good  and  bad  eggs  are  easily  distinguished. 
The  good  eggs  are  then  placed  in  a box,  the 
incubator,  where  they  are  kept  at  a tempera- 
ture of  about  40°  centigrade  (about  101’  Fahr.), 
by  means  of  a reservoir  of  water  heated  to  130’ 
or  140°,  which  surrounds  the  interior  wherein 
are  deposiced  the  eggs,  and  the  temperature  of 
which  is  preserved  partly  by  means  of  isolating 
wrappers,  and  by  the  partial  renewal  of  the 
water  every  twelve  hours.  Each  day  the  eggs 
are  taken  out  for  about  twenty  minutes  to 
cool,  and  to  change  their  position.  On  the 
twenty-first  day  the  chickens  are  hatched.  So 
far  the  process  possesses  no  distinct  novelty,  for 
artificial  incubation  has  been  known  for  cen- 
turies. But  the  continuation  of  the  process 
presents  some  interest  from  its  scientific  and 
yet  natural  character.  The  chickens  hatched 
are  placed  on  hay  in  another  apparatus,  kept 
at  a suitable  temperature.  This  apparatus 
(termed  the  hydro-mere)  replaces  the  mother 
and  her  fostering  wing.  Here  the  chicks  are 
left  for  two  days  without  any  food.  When  the 
moment  has  arrived  for  the  first  meal,  a few 
breadcrumbs  are  scattered  among  the  chicks, 
which  commence  to  learn  how  to  feed  themselves, 
— a lesson  which  no  animal  finds  it  difficult  to 
acquire ; a touching  care  on  the  part  of  the 
stronger  chickens  for  their  weaker  brethren  is  a 
fact  which  at  this  stage  of  their  existence  is 
almost  invariably  noticed.  After  this,  the  food 
becomes  more  complicated, — yolk  of  egg  is 
mixed  with  the  crumbs,  boiled  rice,  millet,  and 
barley-meal  mash.  During  the  first  three  or 
four  days  no  water  is  given  them  ; sand  is  finally 
strewed  on  the  ground.  Chickens  created  in 
this  manner  and  on  this  regimen  become  fowls, 
with  no  difference  from  those  reared  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  as  may  be  easily  seen  in  the 
annexes  of  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie.  Once 
strong,  the  little  chickens  are  allowed  rorun  about 
the  yard  until  the  fatal  moment  when  their  owner 
places  them  again  under  the  influence  of 
machinery  to  fatten  them. 

So  far,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
system  of  artificial  incubation  alone  differs  from 
that  which  has  long  been  known,  in  the  superior 
simplicity  and  scientific  character  it  possesses ; 
but  the  mechanical  fowl-fattener,  the  invention 
of  M.  Odile  Martin,  is  a novelty  which  we 
believe  has  only  been  in  existence  a few  years, 
and  for  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  worthy 
inventor  received  at  the  London  Agricultural 
Show  of  1879  a first  medal,  several  other  medals 
having  been  obtained  on  the  Continent.  The 
artificial  fattener  may  simply  be  defined  as  a 
species  of  cellular  system,  in  which  each  fowl, 
fastened  by  the  foot  to  a fixed  spot,  receives 
regularly  three  times  a day,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  its  meals  by  means  of  a special  appa- 
ratus, in  which  the  feeder  is  a sort  of  pump.  In 
the  smaller  apparatus  for  domestic  use  the  fowls 
are  disposed  in  a line ; but  in  the  larger  apparatus, 
for  speculation,  the  compartment  is  cylindrical, 
and  turns  round  on  a pivot,  allowing  the  attendant 
to  feed  each  fowl  in  rotation  ; taking  it  by  the 
head  with  the  left  hand,  and  lightly  pressing  the 
beak  to  open  it,  with  his  right  hand  he  quickly 
introduces  into  the  fowl’s  mouth  a gutta-percha 
tube,  which  communicates  with  the  reservoir 
containing  the  food.  By  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  on  a pedal,  the  attendant  moves  a pump, 
which  injects  the  necessary  ration  into  the 
stomach  of  the  bird,  the  proportion  being  indi- 
cated by  a dial  plate.  This  is  a most  important 
feature,  the  rations  varying  according  to  the 
age  and  species.  A card  placed  above  each 
fowl  indicates  the  quantity  to  be  administered. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  meal  is  given 
three  times  a day,  and  so  rapidly  that  ten 
seconds  suffice  for  the  attendance  on  each  fowl. 
Four  pounds  of  barley-meal  and  two  quarts  of 


milk  are  sufficient  to  fatten  a fowl  in  twenty 
days,  or  a duck  in  a fortnight. 

The  impression  to  any  one  who  has  not  seen 
the  simplicity  and  the  ease  of  such  an  apparatus, 
and,  indeed,  even  after  the  first  sight  of  the 
operation,  may  be  probably  indignation,  for  the 
comic  and  the  humane  side  of  the  question  may 
be  dismissed.  It  does  certainly  seem  somewhat 
arbitrary  that  man  should  impose  on  a living 
being  the  obligation  of  becoming  eatable,  and 
with  this  view  deprive  the  poor  beast  of  the 
pleasures  of  existence ; the  good-hearted  house- 
wife may  be  indeed  indignant,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  feed, — and  what  prettier  feature  is 
there  than  such  ? — her  fowls  and  their  chicks. 
It  certainly  seems  cruel  to  deprive  the  good  hen 
of  the  right  of  looking  after  her  brood  ; and  in 
her  place  hatching  her  young  ones  in  a box, 
supplied  with  a thermometer,  and  eventually 
fattening  them  by  mechanism  in  all  the  misery  of 
the  cellularsystem.  Such  are  the  first  impressions 
of  most  spectators,  to  all  which  the  worthy 
inventor  quietly  and  practically  opposes  several 
excellent  arguments.  Every  one  who  knows  the 
management  of  fowls  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  fowls  never  fatten  when  allowed  to 
eat  of  their  own  choice.  All  the  fat  fowls  sold 
have  been  fattened  artificially,  too  often  by  cruel 
means ; while  by  this  system,  granting  for 
argument’s  sake  any  cruelty,  it  is  but  for  a 
few  days  at  the  utmost.  It  is  not  to  make  the 
fowl  into  a mass  of  fat ; but  to  render  its  flesh 
tender  and  full  of  flavour  by  getting  rid  of  all 
the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed.  To  obtain 
this  result  repose  is  absolutely  necessary  ; the 
avoiding  of  the  continual  exercise  which  forti- 
fies themuscles.  Once  this  necessity  is  admitted 
and  proved,  the  cellular  system  is  the  best  means 
to  attain  the  end  desired,  and  the  objector  will 
soon  find  the  new  method  admirable,  the  more 
so  as  the  fowls  thrive  under  it.  The  machines 
are  being  rapidly  introduced  throughout  France, 
and  the  inventor  is  daily  occupied  in  reducing 
their  cost.  As  it  is,  an  excellent  apparatus  for 
the  incubation  and  rearing  of  a very  large 
number  of  fowls,  the  hatching  of  a hundred 
eggs  and  the  fattening  of  an  unlimited  number 
of  fowls,  can  be  purchased  for  a sum  between 
101.  and  12 1.  As  a last  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  system,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
has  fully  approved  of  M.  Odile  Martin’s  system. 
When  we  read  of  the  enormous  sums  that 
England  yearly  expends  in  imported  eggs  and 
poultry,  it  behoves  our  farmers  to  bethink  them 
of  this  excellent  means  of  arresting  so  large  an 
encroachment  on  a once  flourishing  trade.  If 
we  have  devoted  a rather  larger  share  of  the 
space  at  our  disposal  to  the  description  of  this 
apparatus,  it  has  been  with  the  intention  of 
showing  something  of  the  reason  why  our 
foreign  neighbours  are  superseding  us  in  agri- 
cultural and  farming  industries,  in  which  at  one 
period  we  stood  foremost.  Intelligence  and  the 
due  application  of  science  to  industry  are  doing 
great  things,  and  will  do  greater. 


PUTNEY  BAPTIST  CHAPEL 
COMPETITION. 

Thirty-three  designs  were  submitted  for  the 
above  chapel,  and  the  committee  have  selected 
forthe  first  premium  the  design  by  Mr.  John  John- 
son, 9,  Queen  Victoria-street,  Mansion  House ; 
giving  the  second  premium  to  the  design  by 
Messrs.  Bromilow  & Cheers,  Liverpool;  and  the 
third  premium  to  the  design  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hicks, 
Bristol.  The  selected  design  is  of  Italian 
character,  to  be  executed  in  white  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  the  approximate  cost  is 
3,500 1. 


Breach,  of  Building  Bye-Laws. — William 
Hunt,  of  Old  Windsor,  builder,  was  summoned  at 
the  Berks  Petty  Sessions  for  having  commenced 
to  erect  a building  without  having  given  notice  to 
Mr.  Byrne,  the  surveyor  to  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  for  the  Windsor  Union.  Mr.  Byrne 
stated  that  the  defendant  had  commenced  to 
erect  a building,  the  plans  for  which  had  not 
been  passed.  Defendant  stated  that  he  sub- 
mitted plans  some  time  ago,  which  were  ap- 
proved, but,  desiring  to  make  some  alteration, 
he  submitted  fresh  plans,  which  were  not 
approved,  and  he  therefore  decided  to  build 
upon  the  old  plans,  which  he  now  produced.  He 
admitted  that  be  had  not  given  notice,  but  did 
not  consider  it  necessary.  He  was  fined  11.  and 
9s.  6d.  cost. 


SUNDERLAND  MUSEUM  AND  FREE 
LIBRARY. 

These  buildings,  of  which  we  give  a view  and 
plans  herewith,  were  formally  opened  by  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  S.  S.  Robson),  on  the  6th  inst. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
by  the  ex-Mayor  (Aid.  Storey)  in  the  presence 
of  General  Grant,  in  September,  1877.  The 
buildings  are  situate  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  Sunderland  Park,  and  facing  the  Borough- 
road.  The  style  is  Classic,  and  the  elevation  to 
Borough-road  is  nearly  200  ft.  long,  the  central 
feature  being  a dome,  beneath  which  is  the 
entrance-hall,  4S  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide.  The 
walls  of  this  hall  are  adorned  by  a bust  on  a 
pedestal,  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Pile,’  ship- 
builder ; a bust  of  Robert  Stephenson,  presented 
by  Mr.  McQueen ; and  figures  representing 
Aristides  the  Just,  Victory,  Peace,  and  Ceres. 
On  the  ground-floor,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance- 
hall,  is  the  Museum,  75  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide 
with  a c orator’s  room,  20  ft.  by  15  ft.,  adjoining! 
A gallery,  accessible  by  a circular  staircase,  is 


carried  rpund  the  museum  on  a level  with  the 
rooms  on  the  first  story  of  the  adjoining  por- 
tions of  the  buildings.  To  the  right  of  the 
entrance-hall  is  the  library,  65  ft.  by  35  ft., 
with  rooms  for  the  librarian  and  for  ladies.  A 
special  feature  in  the  library  is  the  system  of 
indicating  the  issuing  of  books,  invented,  we  are 
told,  by  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  which 
is  being  introduced  into  most  of  the  free  libra- 
ries in  the  kingdom.  On  each  side  of  the 
librarian’s  desk  is  a long  case  with  small  glass 
shelves,  each  numbered  in  its  alphabetical 
class,  and  when  a book  is  taken  out,  the 
boiTower  s ticket  is  placed  in  the  shelf  corre- 
sponding in  number  and  class  to  the  book,  which 
is  an  indication  that  that  particular  book  is  out. 
The  method  is  very  simple,  and  will  save  great 
trouble,  both  to  the  librarian  and  the  borrowers, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves 
need  not  therefore  be  interfered  with  by  the 
borrowers.  The  shelves  are  adorned  with  busts 
of  Socrates,  Scott,  Milton,  Havelock,  Bewick, 
Chaucer,  and  James  Watt.  The  first  floor  is 
reached  by  a stone  staircase,  and  on  this  floor  | 


are  two  large  rooms,  one  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Classes  (which  will  be  divided  into  three  by 
curtains,  and  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is 
open-timbered),  and  the  other  for  committee 
meetings. 

The  buildings  have  been  erected  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
J.  & T.  Tillman,  architects,  the  general  con- 
tractor being  Mr.  Robert  Allison,  of  Whitburn. 
The  sub-contractors  were,  — Messrs.  D.  & J. 
Rankin,  for  the  joiner-work;  Messrs.  Rule, 
Brothers,  plasterers ; Mr.  J.  B.  Wilkinson, 
plumber ; Mr.  G.  Morrison,  painter,  &c.  The 
heating  is  by  a high-pressure  hot- water  appa- 
ratus, by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  & Moncur,  of 
Edinburgh. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  Library  building  is  the  interior  entrance 
to  the  Winter  Garden, — an  important  addition 
to  the  new  structure.  The  garden,  which  will 
be  156  ft.  long,  42  ft.  wide  at  each  end,  and 
50  ft.  wide  in  the  centre,  will  be  covered  with 
an  iron  and  glass  roof,  having  a dome  for  its 
central  feature. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK’S  MONUMENT. Plan. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK’S 
MONUMENT,  GENEVA. 

The  Doke  of  Brunswick,  whom  all  London 
I and  Paris  knew,  died,  it  will  be  remembered,  at 
Geneva,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  at  the  time  of 
the  Commune,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  immense 
| fortune  to  that  town,  and  imposing  upon  it,  by 
| a clause  in  the  will,  the  erection  of  a monument 
to  the  wealthy  testator.  The  Duke  desired 
that  nothing  should  be  neglected  in  order 
to  make  the  monument  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.  In  general  disposition  it  is  a reproduc- 
I tion  of  the  monument  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona, 
j The  whole  is  of  white  marble  reaching  to  a 
considerable  height,  — and  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  equestrian  Btatue  of  the  Duke, — cast  in  the 
ateliers  of  M.  Barbedienne.  The  two  enormous 
lions  in  red  marble,  placed  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  flight  of  steps,  as  also  two  mythological 
animals  with  eagles’  heads,  in  Scotch  granite, 

| figuring  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the 
space  round  the  monument,  are  the  work  of 
M.  Cain,  sculptor,  as  is  likewise  the  equestrian 
statue.  The  sarcophagus,  which  occupies  about 
the  centre  part  of  the  monument  proper,  is  the 
work  of  M.  Iguel.  It  reposes  under  an  open 
canopy,  supported  by  twisted  columns,  richly 
ornamented,  and  surrounded  by  six  smaller 
canopies,  between  the  columns  of  which  stand 
six  statues  of  life-size,  in  white  marble,  repre- 
senting the  Duke’s  ancestors. 

The  first  is  Henry  the  Lion,  taking  us  back  to 
the  first  Crusade,  when  there  were  but  two 
governing  powers  in  the  world,  that  of  the 
Cross  and  the  sword.  Next  comes  Otto  I.,  here- 
ditary Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  These  two  are  the  work  of 
M.  Schonenwerk.  With  Ernest  the  Confessor 
we  leap  three  centuries,  arriving  at  the  great 
period  of  the  Reformation.  The  friend  of 


Melancthon  and  Luther  is  represented  in  a stand- 
ing position,  and  the  armour  he  wears  shows  that 
he  is  not  only  a disciple,  but  a champion  of  the 
new  doctrine.  This  statue  is  due  to  M.  Thomas. 
Duke  Augustus,  the  learned  (sculptured  by 
M.  Aime  Millet),  represents  the  seventeenth 
century.  A man  of  peace,  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  the  German 
universities,  and  it  is  to  him  the  literary  world 
owes  that  celebrated  and  precious  collection 
known  as  the  Wolffenbultel  library.  The  last 
two  statues  represent  personages  of  com- 
paratively modern  date,  viz.,  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  the  unsuccessful  adversary  of  the 
celebrated  French  general  Dumouriez,  and 
Frederick  William,  killed  at  Quatre-Bras.  The 
sculpturing  of  these  was  confided  to  a Swiss 
artist,  M.  Kissling,  and  their  execution  deserves 
great  praise. 

The  sarcophagus,  by  M.  Ignel,  is  of  white  and 
black  marble,  with  eight  bas-reliefs  representing 
episodes  in  the  histoxy  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick. A magnificent  grille,  in  forged  iron,  of 
remarkable  workmanship,  by  M.  Moreau,  Paris, 
encloses  the  monument,  round  which  there  are  a 
terrace,  fountains,  and  gardens,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plan.  It  was  the  late  Duke’s 
wish  that  the  monument  should  be  after  the 
style  of  that  of  the  Scaligers,  and  if  its  architect, 
the  venerable  Borninus,  of  Campilione,  could  be 
transported  to  the  “ Place  des  Alpes,”  he  would 
be  surprised,  and  pei'haps  charmed,  to  find  his 
work  thus  elaborated. 

So  much  thought,  work,  and  conscientious 
care  as  is  here  shown  will  receive  its  reward, 
and  the  name  of  M.  Franel  will  be  for  ever 
associated  with  this  remarkable  monument. 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  observes  that  “ pro- 
bably ” the  late  Duke  “ thought  that  the  services 
rendered  by  his  ancestors  would  in  some 
measure  atone  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  own 


life,  and  in  gathering  them  around  him  he  has 
proved  his  modesty;  for  certainly  it  is  their 
presence,  and  not  his,  which  gives  to  the  edifice 
its  real  signification ; it  is  not  the  tomb  of  a 
man , but  that  of  a race.” 


LOFTUS-IN-CLEVELAND. 

The  new  Town-hall  here,  erected  by  the  Earl 
of  Zetland,  has  just  been  opened.  It  is  a stone 
building  of  late  Gothic  character,  of  two  stories, 
having  on  the  ground-floor  police-court,  local 
board-room,  clerk’s  office,  re  tiring-room,  &c. 
The  upper-floor  is  devoted  to  the  public-hall, 
newsroom,  office,  and  ante-room.  There  is  a 
tower  containing  a clock  and  bells,  which  latter 
have  been  furnished  by  subscription  by  the 
tenants  on  the  estate,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Loi’d  Zetland.  The  cost,  5,0001.,  is  considered 
small  for  the  building,  and  is  partly  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  stone  has  all  been  supplied  from 
local  quarries  belonging  to  Lord  Zetland. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  of  London. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  the  clerk 
of  works  Mr.  James  Patterson. 


A Granite  Monolith. — A drinking  foun- 
tain, erected  at  Wood-gi-een  as  a memorial  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Smithies,  was  publicly  opened  on 
the  25th  inst.  by  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 
The  memorial  is  an  obelisk  of  gray  Cornish 
granite,  of  which  the  apex  is  32  ft.  above  the 
ground,  the  shaft  being  formed  of  a single  block 
of  granite,  21  ft.  high,  said  to  be,  next  to  Cleo- 
patra’s Needle  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
the  largest  monolith  in  London.  The  cost  of 
the  structure  is  about  800Z.  The  monolith  was 
supplied  from  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  John 
Freeman  & Sons,  Penryn,  and  erected  by 
Messrs.  W.  & J.  R.  Freeman. 
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THE  LAW  OP  PASTURES.* 

Whatever  is  affixed  to  the  soil  becomes,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  a part  of  it,  and  is  con- 
sequently subjected  to  the  same  rights  of 
property  as  the  soil  itself, — quicquid  fixatur  solo, 
solo  cedit. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of 
fixtures  is  sufficiently  well  established ; the 
difficulty  is  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  it : 
in  other  words,  to  say  with  precision  what  con- 
stitutes annexation  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ancient  maxim, 
whatever  may  be  its  present  value  as  a guiding 
principle,  was  originally  applied  in  all  its  strict- 
ness. It  is,  in  fact,  a relic  of  that  ancient  feudal 
principle  which  rendered  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  property  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
the  owner  of  the  realty. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  other  branches  of  the 
law,  the  necessities  of  society,  and  the  quicken- 
ing influences  of  trade  and  commerce,  have 
compelled  the  courts  gradually  to  relax  the 
strictness  of  the  old  rule.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  earliest  exceptions  to  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple were  made  by  the  judges  in  favour  of 
trade,  and  in  relation  to  those  articles  neces- 
sarily affixed  to  the  freehold  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  manufacture. 

As  the  commercial  classes  increased  in  wealth 
and  power,  personal  property,  or  that  descrip- 
tion of  articles  called  “ movables,”  became  of 
increased  value  and  importance,  and  exercised 
a commensurate  influence  upon  the  law,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  old  rule  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  society  was  next  acknowledged  by 
excepting  such  articles  from  its  operation  as  had 
been  annexed  to  the  freehold  for  ornament  or 
for  domestio  use. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  value  of  personal  property,  and  the  cor- 
responding necessity  for  some  modification  of 
the  ancient  feudal  principles,  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  that  the  courts  assumed 
any  extensive  powers  in  restraining  the  domi- 
nant influence  of  the  realty.  And  the  law  of 
fixtures,  so  far  as  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
have  created  it,  consists  at  the  present  time 
almost  entirely  of  those  exceptions  and  qualifi- 
cations which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
engrafted  upon  the  ancient  maxim  which 
allowed  the  property  in  a movable  to  be  changed 
by  annexation  to  the  soil.  It  is  proposed  in  the 
following  paper  to  indicate  such  an  arrangement 
of  this  difficult  subject  as  will,  at  any  rate, 
render  it  more  easy  of  comprehension. 

Meaning  of  the  Term  “ Fixtures .” 

The  term  “ fixtures  ” has  been  used  by  the 
courts  as  applicable  both  to  chattels  annexed  to 
the  freehold,  and  thus  becoming  irremovable 
against  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  as 
also  to  chattels  annexed  to  the  freehold,  but, 
nevertheless,  removable  at  the  will  of  the  party 
annexing  the  same.  This  use  of  the  term,  in  its 
double  and  general  sense,  is  approved  by  Chief 
Baron  Kelly,  in  his  judgment  in  Climie  v.  Wood.f 
The  term  “ fixtures  ” is  an  ambiguous  one. 
It  has  been  defined  to  be  such  an  annexation  as 
can  be  removed  from  land  by  the  party  annex- 
ing it  adversely  to  the  owner,  but,  in  its  more 
general  sense,  it  means  auy  annexation  or  addi- 
tion which  has  been  affixed  to  or  planted  in  the 
soil  of  the  land. 

The  term  “fixtures”  may,  therefore,  with 
authority,  be  taken  to  include  all  those  articles 
which  are  actually  or  constructively  annexed  to 
the  freehold.  It  is  proposed  to  retain  the  word 
in  the  generic  sense  thus  indicated,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish merely  temporary  annexations  from 
such  articles  as  have  become  by  permanent 
annexation  a part  of  the  freehold,  by  classing 
them  respectively  as  “ movable  ” and  “ irre- 
movable” fixtures. 

On  Annexation. 

Annexation  to  the  soil,  either  actual  or  con- 
structive, being  therefore  in  all  cases  necessary 
to  constitute  a fixture,  it  will  be  important  to 
define  the  degree  of  annexation  necessary  in  law 
for  this  purpose,  or  rather  to  define  the  meaning 
applied  to  the  word  “ annexation  ” by  the  more 
recent  judicial  authorities,  in  which  sense  it  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  this  paper. 

An  article  is  considered  to  be  actually  annexed 
to  the  freehold  when  it  is  united  thereto  by 


From  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  Sinalman  Smith,  barrister-at- 
law,  read  at  the  ordinary  "eneral  meeting  of  the  Instiiution 
of  Surveyors,  on  Monday,  November  21.  The  president 
(Mr.  W.  Sturge)  in  the  chair, 
t Climie  v.  Wood,  3 L.  R.,Ex.,  250.  ■ 


means  of  bolts,  screws,  nails,  &c.,  or  when  by 
any  other  and  artificial  means  it  becomes 
actually  incorporated  with  the  freehold. 

An  article  is  considered  to  be  constructively 
annexed  to  the  freehold  when,  although  not 
actually  annexed,  it  forms  a necessary  and  in- 
tegral portion  of  “ or  belongs  to  ” that  which  is 
already  a fixture,  but  is  in  itself  separate  or 
capable  of  easy  separation.* 

It  will  be  found,  with  regard  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  annexation  termed  constructive,  that  it 
is  possible  for  a chattel  to  become  a fixture,  not 
only  where  there  is  no  actual  affixture  to  the 
freehold,  but  where  the  chattel  is  separate  and 
removed  from  the  freehold,  and  where,  never- 
theless, for  certain  purposes  and  in  a limited 
sense,  Buch  chattel  is  to  be  considered  as 
annexed  to  the  freehold ; as,  for  example,  the 
doors,  windows,  locks,  keys,  and  rings  of  a 
house  may  be  distinct  and  separate  things,  and 
yet  they  are  considered  constructively  annexed 
to  the  freehold,  and  therefore  a part  of  it.  And 
so  of  any  other  matter  that  forms  an  integral 
and  essential  portion  of  or  belongs  to  “ a fixture,” 
although  it  may  be  distinct  from  it. 

By  the  grant  of  a mill  the  mill-stone  will 
pass,  albeit  at  the  time  of  the  grant  it  be  actually 
severed  from  the  mill.f  So  with  regard  to 
machinery.  If  the  corpus  of  the  machinery  is 
a fixture,  all  that  belongs  to  that  machinery, 
though  more  or  less  capable  of  being  used  in  a 
detached  state  from  it,  follows  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  remains  attached  to  the  freehold.^ 

The  Intention  of  Annexation. 

This  question  will  be  found,  more  especially 
in  the  later  authorities,  to  depend  upon  those 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  annexation 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  intention  of  the 
party  annexing  the  chattel  to  the  freehold. 
The  operation  of  the  ancient  principle  is,  in 
modern  law,  sab.ordinate  to  the  consideration  of 
the  intention  with  which  a man  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  annexed  an  article  to  the  free- 
hold, and  the  mere  circumstance  of  annexation 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  intention  is  or  is  not  for  per- 
manent benefit  of  the  freehold  perpetui  usus 
causd. 

There  is  abundant  authority  for  the  principle 
to  which  it  is  now  sought  to  refer  all  questions 
concerning  annexation  to  the  soil.  The  great 
difficulty  lies  in  defining  the  circumstances  from 
which  the  law  may  presume  an  intention  to 
permanently  benefit  the  freehold.  These  being 
ascertained,  the  intention  of  the  party  annexing 
an  article  to  the  soil,  by  so  doing  to  permanently 
benefit  the  freehold,  will  be  a question  of 
evidence. 

If  the  evidence  of  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  annexation  be  strong  enough  to  raise  the 
legal  presumption  of  an  intention  to  permanently 
benefit  the  freehold,  the  “fixture”  will  be  “irre- 
movable ” by  the  party  annexing  the  same 
against  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  freehold. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  intention  can  be 
presumed  in  law  from  the  circumstances,  the 
fixture  will  be  “ movable  ” at  the  will  of  the 
party  annexing  the  same. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  some  of  the  earlier 
cases  with  the  principles  which  now  obtain  ; but 
this  is  of  little  importance,  and  it  is  not  proposed 
to  consider  these  cases  at  any  greater  length 
than  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  modern  law. 

Nature  of  a Property  in  Fixtures. 

A right  of  property  in  a “ movable  fixture  ” 
is  of  a composite  character,  being  neither  ex- 
clusively a chattel  interest  nor  an  interest  in 
the  realty,  properly  so  called,  but  partaking  of 
the  character  of  both,  and  possessing  incidents 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  term  fixtures  has  been 
already  defined,  and  may  be  taken  to  include 
all  those  articles  which  are  either  actually  or 
constructively  annexed  to  the  freehold. 

The  right  to  sever  and  remove  a fixture  relates, 
therefore,  to  the  realty,  so  long  as  the  fixture 
remains  annexed  to  the  freehold  ; but,  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  severance,  the  fixture  at 
once  assumes  the  character  of  a chattel,  and 
becomes  subject  to  the  law  of  personal  pro- 
perty. A transfer  of  an  interest  in  land, — for 
example,  the  mortgage  of  a term  by  a tenant 
for  years, — will  pass  the  “ movable  fixtures  ” 
without  their  being  expressly  included  in  the 
mortgage.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  com- 
petent to  the  tenant  to  transfer  his  right  of 

* Ex  parte  Astburj,  I L.  R.,  Ch.  app.,  636. 

t Sheppard's  Touchstone,  19. 

+ Fisher  c.  Dixon,  12  Cl.  & Fin.,  330. 


severance ; and  this  would  be  a transfer  of  his 
chattel  interest  in  the  fixtures  ; for  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  right  the  fixtures  cease  to  he 
part  of  the  land,  and  become  chattels.  The 
right  of  property  in  fixtures  is  not,  therefore, 
an  “interest  in  land”  within  the  4th  section  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,*  nor  yet  “ goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,”  within  the  terms  of  the  17th 
section  of  the  same  statute ; and  agreements 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  property  in  fixtures, 
not  being  affected  by  that  statute,  need  not 
necessarily  be  in  writing.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, however,  writing  is  indispensable. 

Of  the  Bight  to  remove . Fixtures  as  between 
Landlord  and  Tenant. 

The  right  of  severance  and  removal  of  annexa- 
tions to  the  soil  by  the  tenant  of  a particular 
estate  has,  in  modern  law,  developed  into  a right 
of  considerable  value  and  importance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  situation  of 
a tenant,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  rights 
relating  to  fixtures,  may  be  varied  by  private 
contract,  and  the  construction  which  had  been 
placed  by  the  courts  upon  covenants  of  this 
kind  will  receive  separate  attention  ; but,  for 
the  present,  it  must  be  presumed  that  there  is 
no  such  private  contract  affecting  his  rights 
as  to  fixtures,  and  that  the  demise  contains  no 
covenants  that  relate  thereto. 

The  position  of  the  tenant  will  now  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  any  such  incidents,  and  with 
regard  only  to  his  rights  as  sanctioned  and 
established  by  the  general  rule  of  law ; and  it 
may  here  be  noted  that  where  it  has  been 
determined  that  a right  of  severance  exists 
under  the  circumstances  already  discussed,  & 
fortiori  it  may  be  taken  to  exist  when  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties  is  that  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  the  cases  already  cited  will 
be  applicable,  so  far  as  they  allow  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a right  of  severance  and  removal,  to 
the  state  of  facts  now  under  consideration. 

The  presumption  of  law  which  arises  from 
“ the  position  of  the  parties,”  when  they  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  is  one  in  the  least  degree  favourable  to 
an  intention  to  permanently  benefit  the  free- 
hold ; in  fact,  an  intention  to  permanently 
benefit  the  freehold,  on  the  part  of  a tenant 
annexing  articles  to  the  soil,  can  never  be 
presumed  solely  from  the  relation  of  the  parties 
as  landlord  and  tenant. 

It  will  depend  in  a great  degree  upon  a con- 
sideration of  “ the  mode  and  degree  of  annexa- 
tion,” “ the  nature  and  character  of  the  fixture, 
and  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,”  to  deter- 
mine whether  a fixture  is  “ movable  ” or  “irre- 
movable ;”  in  other  words,  these  two  latter 
incidents  now  become  the  most  important 
indicia  of  the  intention. 

If  the  article  is  so  firmly  annexed  to  the  free- 
hold or  incorporated  therewith  that  it  cannot  be 
removed  without  permanent  injury  to  the  free- 
hold, the  tenant  will  not  be  allowed  to  remove 
it.  It  is  a proper  question  for  a jury  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  removal  of  a fixture  would 
cause  substantial  injury  to  the  freehold,  and 
such  a direction  on  the  part  of  the  judge  is  a 
good  test  of  the  mode  and  extent  of  annexa- 
tion^ A windmill,  built  of  wood  and  resting 
on  a brick  foundation,  by  its  own  weight  alone 
was  held  to  be  a chattel  and  a “ movable  fix- 
ture” between  heir  and  executor. j;  A barn 
constructed  of  wood  resting  on  staddels  of 
stone,  built  into  a brick  foundation,  may  be  re- 
moved by  a tenant,  but  the  foundation  must 
remain.  This  latter  case  was  decided  on  the 
ground  that  the  barn  was  not  fixed,  and  that  a 
wooden  barn  so  constructed  was  not  annexed  to 
the  soil. 

In  Buckland  v.  Butterfield,  a conservatory 
which  had  been  purchased  by  a tenant  for 
years  and  brought  from  a distance  was  by  him 
erected  on  a brick  foundation,  1 ft.  3 in.  deep  j 
upon  that  was  bedded  a sill,  over  which  was  a 
framework  covered  with  slate ; the  framework 
was  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  high  at  the  end,  and  about  2 ft. 
in  front.  This  conservatory  was  attached  to  the 
dwelling-house  by  eight  cantilevers,  let  9 in.  into 
the  wall,  which  cantilevers  supported  the  rafters 
of  the  conservatory ; resting  on  the  cantilevers 
was  a balcony  with  iron  rails.  The  conserva- 
tory was  constructed  with  sliding  glasses,  paved 
with  Portland  stone,  and  connected  with  the 
parlour  chimney  by  a flue  ; two  windows  were 
opened  from  the  dwelling-house  into  the  con- 
servatory, one  out  of  the  dining-room,  another 

* 29  Car.  2,  c.  3. 
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ii  out  of  the  library.  The  Court  held  that  the 
o'  conservatory  had  become  part  of  the  freehold, 
ii  and  could  not  be  removed  by  the  tenant  or  his 
a assignees.  Chief  Justice  Dallas  appears  to  have 
' decided  this  case  on  the  ground  that  there  may 
a bo  a “ sort  of  fixing  or  annexation  which,  though 
ii  the  building  or  thing  annexed  may  have  been 
j merely  for  ornament,  will  yet  make  the  re- 
. moval  of  it  waste.” 

In  Jenkins  v.  Gething,* * * §  greenhouses  built  in  a 
ii  garden  and  constructed  of  wooden  frames,  fixed 

i with  mortar  to  a foundation  of  brickwork,  were 
>,  held  to  be  “irremovable  fixtures”;  the  boiler 
u built  into  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  was  also 
N held  to  be  an  “irremovable  fixture,”  but  the 

ii  pipes  belonging  to  the  heating  apparatus  and 
j connected  with  the  boiler  by  screws  were  held 
ii  to  be  “movable  fixtures.”  Vice-Chancellor 
l|-  Wood,  in  this  case,  after  distinguishing  the 
M position  of  a tenant  from  that  of  an  incumbent, 

i as  in  Martin  v.  Roe,+  goes  on  to  say  : — “ There 
B is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  case  from  Buckland 
.j  v.  Butterfield.” 

It  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of  the  autho- 
i)  rities  that  a fixture,  in  order  to  be  “ movable,” 

ii  must  be  of  a chattel  nature  and  character  before 
d it  was  annexed,  or,  at  the  least,  must  partake  of 

a character  independent  of  the  soil.  In  the 
>|  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  but  in  that  relation 
!l  alone,  the  rule  of  law  was  relaxed  for  the  encou- 
p ragement  of  trade,  it  being  very  early  perceived 
I that  it  would  be  injurious  to  trade  if  a tenant  were 
> told  that  he  must  continue  to  conduct  his  trade 
u with  property  which  need  not  be  fixed  in  any 
m way  to  the  soil,  or  he  would  at  once  be  held  to 
I have  made  a present  of  it  to  his  landlord.  In 
I:  the  time  of  Lord  Holt,!  Buch  fixtures  were 
t movable  by  a tenant,  and  a series  of  subsequent 
I authorities  have  established  this  general  prin- 

i ciple  with  respect  to  trade  fixtures. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  case  of  Elwes  v. 

I Mawe,§  also  recognises  the  authority  of  the 
1 decisions  in  which  fixtures,  set  up  for  purposes 
rj  not  wholly  but  in  part  connected  with  trade, 
c have  been  held  to  be  “ movable  fixtures.” 

When  a tenant  is  a nurseryman,  and  makes  it 
i:  his  trade,  he  may  remove  trees.  || 

Time  for  Removal  of  Fixtures. 

The  right  of  a tenant  to  sever  and  remove 

ii  fixtures  does  not  for  certain  purposes  affect  the 
i character  of  the  fixture  as  a part  of  the  soil  to 
if  which  it  is  annexed.  By  the  exercise  of  the 
1 right  of  severance  the  fixture  becomes  a chattel, 

< and  subject  to  the  incidents  of  a chattel.  Never- 
i theless,  until  that  right  is  exercised,  the  general 
1 rule  of-  law  still  obtains,  that  when  a tenant 
9 annexes  articles  to  the  demised  premises  during 

the  term,  such  annexations  or  “ fixtures  ” be- 
come part  of  the  freehold. J The  tenant  is, 
moreover,  liable  to  be  divested  of  his  right, 
should  he  not  exercise  it  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits  ; in  such  case  the  property  in  the 
fixture  will  pass  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  to 
which  it  is  annexed. 

Lord  Justice  James,  in  ex  parte  Daglish,*|[  has 
thus  stated  the  law  on  the  subject : — “In  the 
case  of  a freehold,  the  freeholder  has  exactly 
the  same  interest  in  everything  attached  to  the 
freehold  as  he  has  to  the  bricks  and  mortar 
themselves,  which  make  up  the  walls  of  the 
freehold.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  a tenant  who  has  a limited  interest, — it  does 
not  signify  what  that  limited  interest  is, — in 
the  soil  and  the  buildings,  and  who  has  besides 
an  absolute  interest,  a complete  and  unqualified 
property  (unqualified  except  as  to  this,  that  he 
must  remove  it  before  the  end  of  that  term),  in 
the  fixtures  as  distinct  from  the  interest  in  the 
land.  This  interest  is  a thing  which  he  can 
part  with,  a thing  which  his  creditors  can  seize, 
and  a thing  which  is  liable  to  execution  as 
against  him,  just  as  much  as  the  chairs  and 
tables  in  his  house.” 

Where  a yearly  tenant  of  a house  had  at  his 
own  expense  hung  bells,  but  quitted  the  premises 
without  removing  them,  it  was  held  that,  by 
remaining  fixed  to  the  freehold  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  they  become  the  property  of 
i the  landlord,  and  that  the  tenant  could  not 
j maintain  trover  for  them  after  the  landlord  had 
severed  them  from  the  freehold.** 

In  the  absence  of  special  contract,  tenant’s 
[ fixtures  cannot  be  removed  after  the  termina- 


* Buckland  v.  Butterfield,  p.  14:  Jenkina  v,  Getting, 
2 J.  & H.,  620. 

t Martin  v.  Roe,  2 Joh.  & H.,  626. 
j Poole's  Case,  1 Salk.,  368. 

§ Elwes  r.  Mawe,  3 East.,  64. 

||  Wyndliam  v.  Way,  4 Taunt,  316. 

if  Ex  parte  Daglish,  21  W.  R.,  893  ; 29  L.  J.,  168. 

**  Lyde  v.  Russell,  1 B.  & Ad.,  394. 


tion  of  the  lease,  and  this  rule  applies  whether 
the  lease  determines  by  effluxion  of  time  or  by 
re-entry  on  forfeiture.* 

The  result  of  the  authorities  may  be  stated, f 
first,  that  fixtures  go,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  to  the  landlord,  unless  the  tenant  has, 
during  the  term,  exercised  his  right  to  remove 
them;  secondly,  that  the  tenant  may  remove 
the  fixtures,  notwithstanding  the  term  has 
expired,  if  he  remains  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises ; X thirdly,  that  his  right  to  remove 
fixtures  after  his  term  has  expired  is  subject  to 
thiB  farther  qualificatiou,  viz.,  that  the  tenant 
continues  to  hold  the  premises  under  a right 
still  to  consider  himself  as  tenant. 

Covenants  and  Agreements  relating  to  Fixtures. 

The  right  of  a tenant  to  sever  and  remove 
“ movable  fixtures  ” is  frequently  governed  by 
express  covenants.  § When  this  is  the  case, 
the  rights  of  the  parties  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  legal  construction  of  such  covenants. 

A general  covenant  to  repair  extends  not  only 
to  buildings,  but  to  fixtures,  and  a tenant  is 
precluded  by  such  a covenant  from  removing 
fixtures.  ||  A tenant  may  also  deprive  himself 
of  his  right  to  remove  fixtures  by  undertaking 
to  repair,  and  yield  up  in  good  repair,  improve- 
ments and  fixtures. 

If  a tenant  on  the  determination  of  his 
tenancy  takes  any  fresh  interest  in  the  pre- 
mises, he  ehould  take  care  to  reserve  expressly 
his  right  to  remove  those  fixtures  which  he  had, 
under  the  old  tenancy,  a right  to  sever  and 
remove,  otherwise  the  tenant  may  lose  his  pro- 
perty in  them  altogether ; and  it  may  be  gene- 
rally stated  that  the  right  of  a tenant  to  remove 
fixtures  may  be  divested  by  any  new  agreement 
for  the  use  and  employment  of  the  land  in  which 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  fixtures.  Suppose  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  or  without  any  express 
covenant  to  repair,  erects  structures  or  improve- 
ments, and  subsequently  takes  a lease  of  the 
same  premises,  with  a general  covenant  to 
repair,  the  lessee  would  be  restrained  from  re- 
moving those  fixtures  at  the  determination  of 
the  tenancy  so  created,  although  he  might  have 
removed  them  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  his  lease.^f 

Where  the  outgoing  tenant  stipulates  with 
the  incoming  tenant  for  a purchase  of  the 
fixtures  at  a valuation,  the  landlord  should,  in 
all  cases,  be  made  a party  to  such  an  agree- 
ment ; otherwise,  if  the  fixtures  are  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  incoming  tenant  has  taken 
possession,  the  landlord  may  dispute  the  right 
of  purchase  and  sale,  and  claim  the  fixtures  on 
the  ground  that  the  outgoing  tenant  has  divested 
himself  of  the  right  to  remove  the  fixtures  by 
neglecting  to  exercise  his  right  during  the 
term. 

A vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Driver,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Huskinson,  was 
unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Smalman  Smith  for 
his  paper. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Castle 
and  Mr.  E.  Ryde,  the  discussion  on  the  paper 
was  adjourned. 


THE  SYDNEY  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Sydney  International  Exhibition  was 
opened  on  the  17th  of  September,  as  already 
mentioned  by  us.  This  is  the  first  undertaking 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
Australasia,  and,  oompared  with  Exhibitions  in 
the  European  and  American  capitals,  it  is,  of 
course,  on  a small  scale  ; yet,  so  far  as  the 
quality  of  many  of  the  articles  exhibited  is  con- 
cerned, the  comparison  appears  to  be  not  unfa- 
vourable. It  is  to  bo  succeeded  next  year  by 
an  exhibition  at  Melbourne.** 

The  section  devoted  to  British  exhibitors  is 
remarkable  for  its  extent.  The  names  of  Aber- 
deen, Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Limerick,  Cork,  Hull,  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
Newcastle,  and  Nottingham,  whioh  are  in- 


*  Pugh  v.  Arton,  8 L.  R. , Ex.,  626, 

f Heap  v.  Barton,  12  C.  B.,  274. 
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and  described  in  the  Builder, — that  at  8ydney  (Mr.  James 
Barnet,  architect)  onpp.  512,  515,  of  the  current  volume  ; 
and  that  at  Melbourne  (Messrs.  Reed  & Barnes,  architects) 
on  pp.  1302,  1305,  of  last  year’s  volume. 


scribed  on  the  faijade  of  the  section,  indicate 
the  important  cities  of  Great  Britain  represented 
at  the  Exhibition,  and  in  a considerable  degree 
suggest  the  nature  of  the  exhibits  to  be  seen. 
These  exhibits  come  into  view  immediately  on 
entering  the  building  from  the  western  tower. 
We  hear  of  complaints,  however,  as  to  the  ob- 
trusiveness of  some  of  the  “ trophies  ” erected 
by  exhibitors.  Some  of  these  erections  seem  to 
be  of  abnormal  dimensions,  and,  as  a rule,  thoy 
are  not  endowed  with  sufficient  beauty  of 
appearance  to  compensate  for  their  interference 
with  the  free  circulation  of  the  visitors  to  the 
building.  The  total  display  of  furniture  is  dis- 
appointingly moderate,  and  in  the  British  court, 
which  contains  the  largest  number  of  exhibits, 
the  leading  houses  are  scarcely  represented. 
Of  what  there  is,  however,  we  may  mention 
Borne  fine  suites  of  furniture  in  oak  shown  by 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Arrowsmith  & Co.,  of  Bond-street ; 
also,  by  the  Bame  firm,  some  attractive  speci- 
mens of  parquetry.  Of  carpets,  Great  Britain 
shows  an  endless  variety  from  Kidderminster, 
Halifax,  and  Durham,  and  they  come  in  very 
handily  for  covering  plain  partitions  or  hiding 
rough  corrugated  iron  walls.  Some  few  samples 
in  bright  colours  have  been  placed  in  the  col- 
lection with  designs  of  flowers  in  bright 
colours  on  a white  ground,  but  better  things 
preponderate.  Messrs.  Thomas  Tapling  & 
Co.  are  among  the  exhibitors  in  this  de- 
partment. The  electrotypes  representing  the 
royal  plate  at  Windsor  attract  a great  deal  of 
attention.  The  collection  has  been  lent  by  the 
permission  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  for- 
warded under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Among  the 
mechanical  exhibits  are  some  vices  and  smiths’ 
tools  shown  by  Messrs.  Peter  Wright  & Sons,  of 
Dudley.  “ Wright’s  anvils  ” are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  foot,  forged  in  one  solid  piece, — bick, 
face,  and  end,  in  fact,  all  forming  one  homo- 
geneous piece  of  metal.  This  firm’s  parallel- 
motion  vice  possesses  some  advantages.  Messrs. 
John  Rabone  & Sons,  of  the  Hockley  Abbey 
Works,  Birmingham,  exhibit  a show-case  con- 
taining samples  of  measuring  rules  and  tapes, 
spirit-levels,  &c.  These  specimens  comprise 
carpenters’  rules,  in  boxwood  and  metal,  divided 
according  to  the  requirements  of  different 
trades.  It  Beems  that  most  of  the  ordinary 
wooden  rules  have  to  go  through  from  forty 
to  fifty  machines  before  they  are  completed, 
and  the  more  complex  rules  undergo  sometimes 
as  many  as  a hundred  different  mechanical 
operations  from  the  commencement  to  the  final 
stage  of  the  manufacture. 

In  the  New  South  Wales  Court,  there  is  a 
display  of  art-objects  in  terra-cotta.  The  ex- 
hibitors, Messrs.  Thorpe  & Davis,  have  been 
less  than  a year  in  the  colony,  but,  having 
found  a suitable  clay  within  a few  miles  of 
Sydney,  they  commenced  operations  at  once. 
This  branch  of  industrial  art  appears  likely  to 
thrive  in  Australia. 

France  makes  a good  show  of  works  illus- 
trating the  art  of  the  potter.  A large  collection 
of  articles,  which  are  the  products  of  the  Fa'ien- 
cerie  de  Gien,  reveals  the  advances  which  France 
has  made  in  this  manufacture  during  what 
might  be  termed  a very  recent  period.  The 
Fa'incerie  de  Gien  was  established  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire  in  the  buildings  of  an  old  convent 
in  1820,  and  in  the  early  part  of  its  career,  as 
we  learn  from  a Parisian  journal,  made  only  fine 
faience,  of  a composition  analogous  to  the 
English  faience  known  as  opaque  porcelain. 
“ The  old  products  of  Gien  ” (says  the  Parisian 
journalist)  “were  famous  for  their  whiteness ; 
but  they  were  far  from  possessing  the  solidity 
of  the  paste  and  the  fixity  of  the  enamel  which 
have  since  been  obtained,  and  which  now  render 
the  faience  of  the  same  manufactory  equal  to 
porcelain  for  domestic  uses.  The  products  of 
the  Fa'incerie  de  Gien  comprise  two  distinct 
branches  of  very  different  value.  The  most 
ancient  and  the  most  important  from  a com- 
mercial point  of  view  is  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  for  household  uses, — white,  printed,  or 
with  flower  patterns, — broadly  painted  with  a 
brush  or  by  hand.  It  was  only  in  1856  that  the 
Faiencerie  de  Gien  began  to  apply  its  excellent 
material  to  artistic  processes  by  making  some 
table  services  in  imitation  of  old  Rouen 
faience.  The  success  was  so  great  that  the 
directors  of  the  company,  determined  to  carry 
their  idea  still  further,  and  to  imitate  success- 
fully the  faiences  of  Delft,  Marseilles,  Moustier, 
and  Italy.  These  products  excited  consider- 
able attention  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867, 
and  started  the  vogue  which  is  likely  to 
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last  for  any  length  of  time.”  In  addition  to 
what  is  mentioned  above  respecting  the  articles 
manufactured  by  the  company,  they  have  been 
equally  successful  “ in  imitating  the  ancient 
faiences  of  Persia,  China,  and  Japan,  cloisonne 
enamels,  craquele  ware,  turquoise,  gold  enamel 
on  the  Sevres  blue  ground,  and  especially  paint- 
ing in  Barbotine  on  the  unprepared  faience.” 
In  the  way  of  decorative  faience,  the  kind  called 
Barbotine  is  considered  to  be  particularly 
effective.  “ The  method  permits  of  the  painting 
of  a complete  picture  on  the  clay,  just  as  it 
would  be  painted  on  canvas,  in  large  and  bold 
strokes,  and  with  a gradation  and  softness  of 
colour  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown.” 
Several  exhibits  of  this  Barbotine  faience  can 
be  seen  in  the  collection  at  the  Exhibition. 
There  are  many  other  exhibits  of  interest,  re- 
presenting the  different  kinds  of  manufacture 
referred  to,  and  among  them  are  some  speci- 
mens of  Emaux  Turcs,  or  Turkish  enamelled 
work,  in  vases  and  other  things  which  have  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  But  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  Faiencerie  de  Gien  lies  in  the  manu- 
facture of  common  china  articles  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  in  these  tradespeople  and  others  will 
be  chiefly  interested.  To  give  an  idea  of  what 
the  pottery  works  at  Gien  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, the  manufactory  is  said  to  turn  out 
every  day  more  than  25,000  kilogrammes,  or 
25  tons  of  faience,  and  to  take  one  article  alone, 
the  ordinary  plate,  the  daily  production  is  repre- 
sented at  50,000.  A very  large  proportion  of 
this  quantity  is,  of  course,  exported,  and  the 
company  hope  to  extend  their  export  trade  to 
Australia.  Another  firm  of  exhibitors  of  faience 
is  that  of  Bolvet  & Co.,  Fai'enceries  de  Creil  et 
de  Monterean,  whose  collection  will  be  found  to 
contain  some  rich  exhibits  in  china  for  orna- 
ment or  for  domestic  use. 

On  the  main  floor  in  the  American  court 
there  are  several  minor  exhibits  worth  seeing. 
Carpenters  will  take  an  interest  in  the  planes  of 
the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  New 
Britain,  which  have  no  wood  about  them.  The 
steel  plate  at  the  bottom  can  be  bent  up  or 
down,  or  kept  flat  by  means  of  screws,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  work  in  hand.  There 
is  a screw-driver  fitting  deeply  into  the  handle, 
and  having  a cross-piece  inserted  through  the 
wood  to  prevent  the  blade  from  turning  or 
becoming  loose.  The  locks  of  the  Russell  & 
Erwin  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
are  spoken  of  as  marvels  of  simplicity,  though 
many  of  them  are  without  keys,  and  are  opened 
and  closed  on  the  inside  by  turning  round  a little 
nob.  For  defending  the  spring  catch  of  an 
ordinary  door  from  the  heavy  jar  it  sometimes 
gets  when  the  door  is  banged-to,  a contrivance 
has  been  patented  in  the  form  of  a second  catch, 
which  takes  the  blow  and  draws  the  other  catch 
in  out  of  danger.  There  are  locks  to  do  away 
with  the  trouble  of  pushing  up  bolts  above  and 
pushing  down  bolts  below  on  big  doors,  the 
work  being  all  done  from  the  centre  handle. 
Such  contrivances  are,  however,  in  use  in 
England.  Amongst  the  hinges  are  some  bronze 
castings,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  hide  the 
screws,  the  plate  is  in  two  parts,  upper  and 
under.  For  the  Yale  lock,  which  is  largely 
used  in  America  for  gaols  and  for  post-office 
private-boxes,  the  key  is  a narrow  blade,  notched 
along  the  edge,  and  the  only  part  of  the  lock 
exposed  is  the  slit  for  receiving  it. 

Ceylon  sends  to  the  exhibition  an  interesting 
collection  of  native  carvings. 

We  hope  to  say  more  of  the  contents  of  the 
Exhibition. 


Profits  of  Tree-Planting-.— It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  tree  thinnings  of  an  acre  c-f 
land  worth  only  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  acre,  but 
planted  with  a mixture  of  larch,  beech,  pine, 
hazel,  birch,  and  oak, — the  latter  with  a view  to 
the  growth  of  navy  timber  or  trees  of  large  Bize 
for  building  and  other  purposes, — will,  at  the 
end  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  according  to 
local  circumstances,  repay  the  average  expenses 
of  planting,  rent,  and  management  during  that 
period,  together  with  compound  interest  at  five 
per  cent.  ; and  the  profits  of  future  falls  may  be 
estimated  as  follows  : — In  13  years,  or  at  23 
years’  growth,  241.  10s.  per  acre ; in  13  years 
more,  or  at  36  years’  growth,  391,  per  acre. 
After  that  period  a triennal  profit  of  about  121. 
per  acre,  until  the  oak  is  fit  for  navy  or  other 
purposes,  for  which  timber  of  first-class  quality 
is  required,  when  the  final  clearance  may  be 
expected  to  fetch  from  2001.  to  2501.  per  acre  — 
The  Garden. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
Session  1879-80  was  held  on  Friday,  the  21st 
inst.,  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  president,  in  the 
chair.  Several  new  members  having  been 
nominated,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  annual  report,  which  detailed 
the  work  of  the  past  session,  and  showed  that 
in  number  of  members,  in  work  done  and  doing, 
and  in  financial  position,  the  Association  is  in  a 
vigorous  condition.  The  number  of  members  is 
812,  showing  an  increase  of  forty-four  during 
the  year.  The  committee  express  their  satis- 
faction with  tho  attendance  in  the  various 
classes  during  the  session,  and  congratulate 
the  members  upon  the  quantity  and  improved 
quality  of  work  submitted.  These  classes,  con- 
stituting as  they  do  an  important  means  of 
obtaining  a theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  architecture,  ought  to 
be  well  supported,  and  advantage  taken  of 
the  many  opportunities  they  offer.  The  re- 
port directs  attention  to  the  amount  of  good 
which  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  prize  fund, 
in  stimulating  the  younger  members  to  enter 
the  several  competitions  open  to  them ; and, 
in  order  to  further  increase  the  interest,  the 
committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  to 
offer  a silver  medal  as  the  principal  prize.* 
Donations  to  the  prize  fund  will  be  acceptable. 
A satisfactory  event  in  the  history  of  the  past 
session  was  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  then 
president,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  the  members  of 
the  Association  subscribed  120Z.  to  the  funds  of 
the  Architects’  Benevolent  Institution.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  alterations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  premises  at  Conduit-street,  the  committee 
have  found  it  desirable  to  take  upon  lease  the 
whole  of  the  second-floor.  The  new  com- 
mittee-room, which  will  also  be  used  for  the 
meetings  of  several  classes,  is  much  larger, 
and  will  be  found  more  suitable  than  the  old 
room.  The  position  of  the  library  has  also  been 
changed. 

The  balance-sheet  submitted  by  the  treasurer 
(Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews),  and  signed  by  the 
auditors  (Messrs.  Thomas  E.  Mundy  and  William 
Crisp),  showed  that  the  total  income  for  the 
year  (including  551.  4s.  2d.  remaining  in  hand 
at  the  date  of  the  last  balance-sheet)  amounted 
to  5301.  This  total  includes  3644.  5s.  6d. 
received  for  members’  subscriptions,  and 
59 l.  17s.  entrance-fees.  The  total  expenditure 
amounted  to  405£.  2s.  4d.,  leaving  a balance  of 
1241.  17s.  8d.  in  hand. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  auditors. 

The  report  of  the  Library  Sub-Committee, 
presented  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Pownall,  showed  that 
the  number  of  books  renewed  or  exchanged 
during  the  session  was  1,491,  the  number  of 
individual  borrowers  being  about  130.  The 
Committee  of  the  Association  had  made  a grant 
of  201.  to  the  library  fund,  aud  261.  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books. 
This  report  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Pownall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt. 

The  reports  from  the  various  classes  were 
next  submitted.  That  from  the  Class  of  Design 
showed  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  class 
thirty  members  attended  and  twenty-three 
designs  were  submitted.  The  total  number  of 
designs  sent  in  during  the  year  was  120,  the 
average  at  each  meeting  being  fifteen.  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  hon.  sec.  to  the  Visitors  of  the 
Elementary  Class  of  Design,  reported  that  the 
class  had  held  eight  meetings,  the  average 
attendance  of  members  being  twenty-one.  The 
largest  number  of  sketches  submitted  on  any 
one  evening  was  twenty-three.  Although  the 
work  of  the  class  was  hardly  up  to  the  standard 
of  previous  sessions,  the  Visitors  had  pleasure 
in  noticing  that  the  younger  members  of  the 
Association,  for  whom  the  class  was  especially 
intended,  had  largely  availed  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  The  report  of  the  Class  for  the 
Study  of  Colour  Decoration  was  of  a satisfactory 
character,  eighteen  members  having  taken  part 
in  its  work  as  against  eleven  in  the  previous 
session,  the  number  of  sketches  submitted  being 
fifty-five  as  against  twenty-seven.  The  report 
of  the  Class  for  the  Study  of  Architectural  Science 
was  not  so  satisfactory.  Fourteen  members 
of  the  Association  joined  the  class,  the  average 
attendance  at  each  meeting  being  eight.  Eight 
papers  were  submitted  for  reading  and  discus- 
* The  “Association  Medal”  (to  which  the  sum  of  five 
guinexs  will  be  added  if  the  judges  so  recommend),  for  the 
best  design  for  a “Coffee  Tavern”  on  a corner  site.  For 
particulars,  see  “Brown  Book.” 


sion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Class  of  Construe, 
tion  and  Practice  reported  a very  successful 
session.  This  class  held  fourteen  meetings, 
the  average  attendance  of  members  being  37. 
The  average  number  of  papers  contributed  was 
twelve. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  reports  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  as  was  also  the  report  of  the 
tenth  annual  excursion,  some  notes  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Builder  at  the  time.* 

Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter  made  a statement  with  re- 
ference to  the  work  on  Charente  which  is  to  be 
published  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe.  The  work  is,  he  said,  making  good  pro- 
gress, many  of  the  plates  being  ready.  The 
letterpress  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Penrose. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address,  which  we  print  on  another 
page. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  past-president,  said  that 
in  following  Mr.  Clarkson  through  his  very  able 
and  eloquent  address,  he  was  in  Borne  doubt  as  to 
what  the  President  quite  intended  to  express 
with  regard  to  critics  and  criticism, — whether  he 
sought  to  deprecate  criticism  or  to  invite  it. 
For  his  own  part,  he  (Mr.  Florence)  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  criticism  was  to 
them,  as  architects,  of  the  greatest  value.  Their 
work  was  entirely  for  the  public,  whether  for 
private  individuals  or  for  associated  bodies,  and 
by  the  public  they  must  consent  to  be  judged. 
They  might  have  a great  deal  to  teach  the 
public,  but  certainly  there  was  much  that  they 
might  learn  from  the  public.  Criticism  was  far 
better  than  apathy  or  indifference,  and  the 
criticism  of  the  present  day  (of  some  of  which 
there  was  undoubtedly  some  reason  to  com- 
plain) was  a healthy  symptom,  and  pointed  to 
an  awakening  interest  on  the  part  of  the  publio 
in  the  architectural  profession.  In  concluding 
his  remarks,  Mr.  Florence  expressed  the  satis- 
faction with  which  he  and  the  members  generally 
felt  in  seeing  Mr.  Clarkson  occupy  the  pre- 
sidential chair.  No  one  who  had  attained  to 
that  position  had  better  deserved  it.  Mr.  Clark- 
son had  been  a member  of  the  Association  for 
many  years,  and  had  worked  steadily  and 
zealously  for  its  welfare,  unpretentiously  taking 
his  part  in  its  management.  No  doubt  he  would, 
at  the  close  of  his  year  of  office,  have  done  much 
to  add  to  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Association.  He  begged  to  move  a cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able  address. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stannus,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  that  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  Mr.  Clark- 
son when,  in  reference  to  critics,  he  spoke,  with 
so  much  justice,  of  the  wide  range  of  view 
of  Fergusson,  and  of  the  wonderful  charm 
of  the  language  of  their  other  great  critic, 
Ruskin.  Mr.  Whistler  had  done  his  best  to 
degrade  a noble  profession  by  writing  a silly, 
contemptible  pamphlet,  in  which  he  sought  to 
lay  it  down  as  a rule  that  a man  must  bo  a 
painter  in  order  to  be  able  to  criticise  painting, 
and  he  assumed  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was  not  a 
painter.  If  Mr.  Whistler  had  ever  seen  a little 
work  (now  in  the  Sheffield  Museum,  the  speaker 
believed)  by  Ruskin, — a marvellous  view  of  an 
Alpine  range,  done  with  wonderful  breadth  of 
effect,  he  would  at  once  retract  his  statements. 
Ruskin  had  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
artists  of  this  age,  as  he  was  also  one  of  the 
grandest  critics  of  all  ages.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Stannus  endorsed  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Florence  as  to  the  satisfaction  with  which 
the  members  of  the  Association  beheld,  in  Mr. 
Clarkson,  their  president. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  and 
Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  having  spoken,  the 
vote  of  thanks  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried  with  enthusiam. 

Mr.  Clarkson  having  said  a few  words  in 
reply,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a close. 

We  may  add  that  the  annual  conversazione  of 
the  Association  is  fixed  for  Friday  next,  the  5th 
of  December. 


Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  meeting  of 
this  society,  to  be  held  on  Monday  next,  a paper 
will  be  read  on  “ Sewage  Disposal,”  by  Mr.  Henry 
Robinson,  who  will  treat  of  the  rules  which 
govern  the  disposal  of  sewage,  and  of  the  sani- 
tary Acts  which  bear  on  the  question,  including 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act.  Reference 
will  be  made  to  the  Thames  and  the  Metro- 
politan sewage  from  a sanitary  point  of  view ; 
and  the  various  systems  for  dealing  with  sewage, 
such  as  land  filtration  and  chemical  treatment, 
with  the  cost  of  it,  will  be  discussed. 


See  pp.  921,  934,  985,  ante. 
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SCHOOL  PLANNING. 

( Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  of  Newcastle- 
rl  upon-Tyne,  have  sent  us  a properly-worded 
’!  letter, — bearing  on  the  article  on  Schools  for 
el  the  Middle  Classes,  on  p.  1251,  ante.  They  call 
1 1 attention  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  direct 
n sunlight  in  rooms  generally, — in  a way  which 
. i might  be  taken  to  imply  that  we  have  not  given 
ii:  this  consideration  all  the  weight  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  mentioning,  — “in  our  design  (‘  L ’) 

! for  the  City  of  London  School,  which  was  also 
I one  of  the  six  selected,  we  arranged  that  every 
:i  class-room  should  have  either  a south  or  a west 
. aspect,  and  consequently  have  direct  sunlight 
ij  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.”  We  are 
)<  not  at  all  disposed  to  undervalue  any  opinion 
expressed  by  these  architects,  who  have  had  a 
X good  deal  to  do  with  schools.  The  design  “ Li” 
which  they  mention,  merited  all  the  commenda- 
I tion  and  the  special  premium  which  it  received. 

J In  our  notice  of  the  designs  in  July  last  we 
spoke  well  of  “ the  picturesque  and  appropriate 
appearance  of  the  perspective  design,”  and  a 
word  might  have  been  said  if  there  had  been 
E|  opportunity  about  the  good  planning  of  the 

i natural  science  section, — on  the  west  side  of 
)i  the  building, — the  students’  chemical  laboratory 
B placed  in  the  advanced  wing,  ventilated  by  oppo- 
site windows  in  the  east  and  west  walls,  and 

I having  windows  in  the  south  wall  as  well.  The 

ii  arrangement  of  the  lecture-room  for  400  boys 
i did  not  come  up  to  that  in  the  design  selected 
n for  execution  where  the  seating  of  the  room 
, is  turned  the  other  way,  and  a north  staircase 
i is  put,  and  consequently  two  entrances  are  ob- 
it tained,  one  available  for  each  of  the  passageways 
J at  the  end  of  the  seats.  We  are  not  disposed, 
q however,  to  modify  anything  said  previously, — 
l as  to  the  type  of  plan  by  Messrs.  Clarkson 
il  illustrated  on  p.  1265,  merely  on  the  ground 
.t  that  some  of  the  class-rooms  derive  all  their 
g lighting  from  the  north, — none  of  it  from  any 
J other  point.  The  more  class-rooms  derive  their 
■J  principal  light  from  the  north  the  better,  if  we 
q consider  mainly  the  advantages  of  steady,  even 
■ lighting,  and  of  the  inconvenient  glare  of  a 
t;  southern  or  western  Bun,  and  the  need  for  heavy 

blinds,  &c. 

As  the  City  of  London  School  is  no  longer 
under  discussion,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  go 
il  through  once  more  the  reasons  for  placing  the 
q rooms ; it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  quiet 
1 of  north  windows  on  that  site,  as  another  great 

3 point  in  favour  of  that  arrangement.  In  the 
x design  by  Messrs.  Clarkson,  there  are  twelve 
I class-rooms  deriving  their  principal  light  from 
I the  north,  but  only  five  of  these  have  windows 
i to  the  north  only;  namely,  those  on  the  ground 
j story.  Those  on  the  one-pair  story  having  a 
> corridor  to  the  south  of  them,  and  having 

“ windows  in  more  than  one  wall,”  are  appa- 
j rently  provided  with  south  windows  (high  up). 
! Ten  others  out  of  the  total  of  twenty  have 
B ordinary  windows  through  which  the  Bun  would 
shine  daily. 

There  must  usually  be  a balance  struck  in 
I planning  a large  building  put  on  a site  which 
1 introduces  special  limitations  and  conditions. 
' Certainly,  as  far  as  we  have  seen  as  yet,  in  such 
( a school  as  this, — even  with  its  site  so  magnifi- 
! cent  in  many  respects, — several  desirable  things 
l must  be  done  without  in  order  to  obtain  others 
still  more  desirable.  Depriving  one-fourth  of 
f.  the  class-rooms  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
( between  September  and  March,  for  instance, 
| must,  we  are  afraid,  not  be  made  into  a vital 

4 point  in  planning  class-room  schools  for  London 

i and  other  large  towns.  It  is  as  well  not  to  ride 

ii  too  many  hobbies  very  hard. 

In  infants’  schools, — as  for  hospitals, — sunny 
i windows  are  indispensable.  The  school-rooms 
( of  primary  schools,  arranged  for  the  pupil 
>;  teacher  system,  may  derive  their  principal  light 
I from  the  north,  or  from  anywhere  between  the 
ij  north-east  and  north-west ; and  have  end 
l windows,  and  opposite  windows  of  smaller  size, 
so  that  the  sun  may  come  upon  some  moderate 
1 extent  of  glass  during  the  whole  of  school-hours. 
I In  arranging  for  a great  Bchool  with  separate 
f class-rooms  on  an  extensive  and  not  extremely 
: costly  site,  the  class-rooms  might  be  allowed  to 
, influence  the  general  arrangement,  in  a way 
j which  in  capable  hands  might  produce  a cha- 
i racteristic  picturesqueness.  Taking  the  class- 
i room,  for  example,  at  20  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  two 
: external  and  two  internal  walls,  the  diagonal  of 
! the  room  from  the  left  of  the  desks  might  be 
about  the  line  of  the  magnetic  needle  (19°  west 
of  the  true  north).  Then  the  wall  on  the  left 
of  the  desks  would  faoe  north  of  north-east,  and 


the  windows  in  that  wall  would  receive  the 
morning  sun.  A window  at  the  south  corner  of 
the  east  wall  would  receive  light  from  sunrise 
to  midday,  and  the  sun  would  leave  the  room,  as 
it  should,  shortly  after  that. 

But  we  will  not  carry  the  subject  further 
just  now.  Any  careful  observations  of  health 
or  eyesight,  in  the  case  of  boys  of  twelve  and 
upwards  taught  in  class-rooms  lighted  from  only 
the  left  of  the  desk,  but  differing  in  the  aspects 
of  their  windows,  would  be  useful ; — any 
specially  good  and  bad  results  being  noted. 
We  have  no  wish  to  put  a stop  to  inquiry,  or  to 
recording  the  result  of  it  in  our  columns ; but 
we  have  quite  as  little  wish  rashly, — by  giving 
undue  importance  to  any  one  desirable  thing, — 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  (already  sufficiently 
numerous)  of  putting  good  middle-class  school 
buildings  on  expensive  town  sites. 


BUDDHIST  REMAINS  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

Mr.  William  Simpson,  who  was  lately  accom- 
panying the  head-quarters  of  Lieut.-Geu.  Sir 
S.  Browne  to  Afghanistan,  in  the  Khyber  and 
the  Cabul  Valley,  has  already  contributed  to 
Oriental  archaeology  some  valuable  notices  of 
the  remains  of  Buddhist  sacred  architecture 
and  sculpture,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jellalabad,  some  of  which  we  have  already 
quoted.  The  Illustrated  London  News  of  last 
week  includes  six  engravings  from  drawings  by 
him  of  such  remains,  with  brief  particulars. 
One  of  the  subjects  given,  the  Khaista,  or 
Beautiful  Tope,  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  many 
topes  yet  remaining  in  the  Jellalabad  valley. 
On  two  sides  the  remains  of  the  pilasters  on  the 
square  base  can  still  be  seen  ; and  on  the  circular 
part  above  the  pilasters  and  arches  are  tolerably 
complete  all  round.  From  this  monument  it  is 
evident  that  the  topes  of  Afghanistan  had  the 
form  of  towers  leather  than  mere  domes.  It  will 
be  Been  here  also,  says  Mr.  Simpson,  what  a long 
neck  the  structure  had,  above  which  was  the 
dome,  unfortunately  now  gone.  This  tope  stands 
on  the  base  of  the  Siah  Koh  range,  near  to 
Daronta.  It  Beems  to  have  belonged  to  a very 
large  Buddhist  establishment ; for  there  are  the 
remains  of  a large  tank  about  400  ft.  square,  on 
the  level  ground;  and  the  Ummer  Wheyl  Tope, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  valley,  belongs  to  this 
important  group.  The  circular  part  of  this  last 
tope  is  100  ft.  in  diameter,  while  the  Khaista  is 
only  50  ft.  Of  the  tope  at  Hada,  near  Jella- 
labad, a large  mass  is  still  standing,  but  of  its 
outer  Bkin  of  architecture  nothing  remains. 
Masson  calls  this  the  “Tope  Kelan,”  or  the 
Great  Tope.  He  found  in  this  monument  no 
fewer  than  202  silver  coins  and  seven  gold  pieces, 
besides  rings,  ornaments,  and  precious  stones. 
There  is  a square  ridge  all  round  this,  formed  of 
mounds,  eight  of  them  in  all,  which  may  have 
been  small  topes  round  the  large  one. 

While  carrying  on  the  excavations  at  the 
Ahin  Posh  Tope,  Mr.  Simpson  came  upon  five 
figures  in  plaster,  sitting  on  the  upper  moulding 
of  the  square  base.  They  had  been  painted  in 
a bright  yellow  colour,  and  one  of  the  figures 
had  still  some  of  the  tint  remaining.  Instead  of 
a circular  nimbus,  a form  was  given  from  a 
lotus-leaf,  the  lotus  being  intimately  connected 
with  Buddhist  symbolism. 

The  Bara  Bat  Tope,  near  Jellalabad,  also 
illustrated,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cabul 
River,  about  three  miles  below  Pheel  Khana 
Tope  and  caves.  It  has  a course  of  pilasters,  in 
which  the  Greek  character  of  the  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, as  wells  as  of  the  cornices,  is  unmistakable. 
There  is  an  arch  only  between  the  pilasters  at 
the  southern  point  of  the  tope.  Thick  fragments 
of  plaster  still  remain  on  the  surface.  Mr. 
Simpson  ought  to  put  together  all  his  informa- 
tion as  to  these  Buddhist  remains  in  the  shape 
of  an  illustrated  book. 


The  Proposed  Column  in  Old-street. — 

The  Shoreditch  Vestry  propose  to  erect  a 
column  on  the  piece  of  ground  at  the  junction 
of  Old-street  with  Great  Eastern-street.  The 
offer  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Mark-lane,  to  supply 
an  Aberdeen  granite  pedestal  and  column  (as 
per  design  exhibited  in  the  Council  Chamber), 
to  be  33  ft.  high,  has  been  accepted,  the  esti- 
mated cost,  including  bronze  capital  and  orna- 
mentB,  and  eight  granite  posts  and  fixing  com- 
plete, being  7451.,  and  architect’s  commission, 
40Z.  The  expenses,  the  report  stated,  would  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  Tramway  Paving  contribu- 
tion received  on  behalf  of  the  High-street, 
Shoreditch,  extension. 


THE  FALL  OF  HOUSES  IN  TOTTENHAM 
COURT  ROAD. 

Dr.  Hardwicke,  the  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex,  on  the  21st  inst.  opened  an  inquiry 
at  the  University  College  Hospital  concerning 
the  death  of  William  Viles  and  John  George 
Martin,  who  were  killed  on  the  previous  day  by 
the  falling  of  houses  in  Tottenham-court-road. 

Evidence  as  to  the  time  of  the  occurrence  and 
the  identity  of  the  bodies  having  been  taken. 

James  Shields,  a carpenter  and  joiner,  said  he 
acted  as  foreman  to  his  son,  a contractor  and 
builder,  in  superintending  the  works  at  Nos.  171, 
172,  and  173,  Tottenham-court-road.  The  con- 
tract was,  among  other  things,  to  turn  what  bad 
been  three  distinct  shops  into  one,  and  to  raise 
the  first  floors  by  2 ft.,  which  was  done  by 
erecting  iron  girders  in  lieu  of  the  existing 
wooden  bressuramers.  They  had  fifteen  men  at 
work  in  the  buildings,  and  about  three  minutes 
before  the  accident  occurred  he  was  in  the  house 
No.  173.  He  had  observed  nothing  wrong  pre- 
viously, except  that  on  the  preceding  day,  at  a 
chimney-breast  which  was  being  altered,  a brick 
had  fallen  from  the  flue ; but  it  was  shored  up 
on  the  previous  night  before  they  left. 

In  answer  to  the  Coroner  and  jury,  witness 
said  his  opinion  was  that  the  buildings  were  very 
old,  and  would  not  admit  of  the  alterations  being 
made.  They  raised  the  floor  by  means  of  put- 
ting in  needles,  and  then  fixing  in  the  girders. 
The  party- wall  of  the  two  houses  Nos.  171  and 
172,  the  chimney  to  which  he  had  referred  being 
on  it,  fell.  He  had  been  a foreman  two  years, 
and  understood  buildings  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Alfred  Shields,  46,  Bath-street,  Poplar, 
said  he  had  been  a builder  and  contractor  one 
year,  but  was  brought  up  as  a carpenter  and 
joiner.  He  had,  however,  superintended  general 
building  works  for  large  firms  about  three  years 
ago.  He  had  in  this  instance  undertaken  a con- 
tract to  oonvert  the  shops  of  three  houses, 
Nos.  171  to  173,  Tottenham-court-road,  into  one, 
to  do  the  general  repairs,  paint  and  put  in  the 
fixings  of  the  three  shops  ; also  to  raise  the  first 
floors  by  means  of  putting  in  girders  in  place 
of  the  old  bressummers.  The  shop  foreman 
was  superintending  these  works  till  three  weeks 
ago,  when  witness’s  father,  who  was  out  of 
work,  took  his  place.  Witness  considered  him 
quite  competent  to  act  in  such  capacity. 

By  the  Coroner. — Ho  could  not  form  any 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  was 
not  aware  that  the  buildings  were  in  a dan- 
gerous state.  Mr.  Williams,  an  architect,  had 
prepared  a drawing  of  what  was  to  be  done. 
He  visited  the  place  during  the  work,  and  con- 
sidered it  safe.  He  thought  that  the  party-wall 
must  have  buckled  and  given  way,  and  that 
carried  the  two  houses  with  it.  Witness  gave 
notice  to  the  district  surveyor  before  the  work 
was  commenced,  but  had  not  had  his  consent  in 
writing.  It  was  usual  for  a district  surveyor  to 
inspect  such  work. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wallen,  district  surveyor  for 
the  Western  Division  of  St.  Pancras,  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  a knowledge  of  all  works  of 
alterations  of  houses,  &c.,  within  his  district. 
Notice  was  given  on  the  30th  of  September  that 
these  works  would  be  carried  out,  and  some- 
thing then  had  been  done.  The  work  was  two 
openings  in  party-walls  between  171  and  172, 
and  two  openings  between  172  and  173,  and 
new  shop-fronts,  in  accordance  with  the  specifi- 
cation. He  was  not  then  informed  that  the 
raising  of  the  first-floors  was  in  contemplation. 
On  Saturday,  the  15th  inst.,  he  was  informed 
that  the  chimney-pieces  were  being  cut  away, 
and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Shields  the  following 
letter : — 

“106,  Gower-street,  W.C.,  Nov.  15. 

He  171, 172,  and  173,  Tottenham-court-road. 

Dear  Sir,— I understand  that  you  are  cutting  away 
chimney-breasts  here  without  any  certificate  from  me, 
aud  iu  a very  reckless  manner,  without  any  shoring. 
Sec.  19,  Rule  15,  of  the  Building  Act  provides  that  no 
chimney-breasts  built  agaiust  a party-wall  may  be  cut 
without  my  certificate,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  you 
are  liable  to  a penalty  of  20/.  for  doing  such  work  without 
giving  me  notice  first,  in  order  that  1 may  make  a special 
survey,  and  certify  accordingly.  This  I shall  certaiuly 
take  steps  to  enforce  if  another  brick  is  removed,  and 
unless  the  buildings  are  immediately  made  safe  from  the 
effects  of  what  you  have  already  done.— I am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Frederick  Wallen,  District  Surveyor. 

Mr.  A.  Shields.” 

On  Monday,  the  17th,  witness  saw  the  foreman 
and  complained  of  putting  in  the  bressnmmers 
without  shoring,  although  needles  were  iu  use. 
He  replied,  “ It’s  all  safe.”  Witness  then  asked 
him  about  the  chimney-breasts  upstairs,  and 
noticed  the  front  chimney-breast  was  cut  away 
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about  4 in.  in  depth  and  in  height  between  the 
levels  of  the  old  and  the  new  floors,  and  there 
was  no  shoring  whatever.  The  foreman  remarked 
that  he  wanted  to  do  the  same  at  the  back  and 
adjoining  house.  Witness  told  him  he  could 
not  do  so  unless  they  were  properly  shored  up, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  where  the  shoring  ought 
to  be.  He  added,  “ In  addition  to  what  you 
have  done  you  must  put  in  a good  stone  corbel 
under  each  jamb,  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall. 
Then  you  may  cut  away  what  is  below  the 
corbel.”  He  then  went  and  wrote  the  following 
certificate : — 

“ Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  Section  20, 

No.  172,  Tottenham-court-road. 

I certify  that  the  chimney-breasts  built  against  the 
south  party-wall  of  this  house  may  be  cut  away  to  the 
extent  or  height  of  the  distance  between  the  former  and 
present  level  of  the  first-floor  story,  provided  that  the 
chimney-breasts  on  the  first-floor  story  be  first  efficiently 
shored  up  from  the  ground,  and  that  hard  stone  corbels. 
4 in.  thick  at  least,  be  inserted  of  the  full  6izo  of  each 
chimney-jamb,  on  the  level  of  the  first-floor,  and  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  the  said  chimney-breasts 
properly  made  good  and  pinned  down  thereto. 

Fbedfbick  Wallbut,  District  Surveyor. 

No.  106,  Gower-street,  November  17,  1879.” 

Mr.  Wallen  added  that,  as  he  left  the  building, 
he  remarked  to  the  foreman,  “ You  must  put  in 
a story-post  to  support  the  bressummer  on  each 
side  of  that  party-wall,  and  it  must  be  4 in.  thick 
at  least,”  and  he  answered  that  it  should  be 
done.  On  Tuesday,  the  16th,  he  also  saw  the 
leaseholder,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  told  him  the  same. 
On  Thursday  ho  was  called,  at  about  11-15,  to 
the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  but  had  not  suf- 
ficient time  to  fairly  examine  the  premises  so  as 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  He  was  not 
aware  that  what  he  had  directed  to  be  done  was 
done. 


it  secured  and  put  into  a state  of  repair,  as  one 
of  the  monuments  of  the  past. 

Alderman  Hedley  seconded  the  motion,  and  it 
was  agreed  to. 

Alderman  Gregson  said  it  was  very  absurd 
and  quite  contrary  to  the  sanitary  regulations  to 
maintain  these  old  walls ; and  he  objected  to 
money  being  spent  upon  them. 


of  House-building  in  the  city.  It  seems  that  t 
few  years  ago  the  dwellings  of  the  working. 


The  inquiry  was  adjourned. 


THE  OLD  WALLS  AND  TOWERS  OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Town  Council 
on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Alderman  Robinson  pre- 
sented the  following  report  of  the  Old  Walls 
and  Towers  Committee  : — 

“The  Old  Walls  and  Towers  Committee  have 
to  report  that,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Council,  they  have  carefully  sur- 
veyed the  whole  of  the  old  walls  and  towers  of 
the  town.  They  find  that  the  whole  of  them 
are  in  reasonable  repair,  except  at  a few  points, 
where  trifling  repairs  were  urgently  needed,  and 
the  committee  have  taken  on  themselves  to 
order  the  carrying  out  of  such  repairs  at  a cost 
not  exceeding  20Z.  The  question  of  further  and 
more  permanent  repairs  may  stand  over,  and 
the  committee  would  suggest  that  they  should 
continue  their  labours,  with  a view  to  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  to  the  Corporation  the  undisputed 
ownership  of  all  the  towers.  With  a view  to 
guard  against  the  destruction  of  these  remains, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  the  com- 
mittee hereto  append  a schedule  of  the  various 
towers  and  portions  of  walls  now  standing,  and 
they  ask  the  Council  to  pass  a resolution  that 
no  building  in  the  schedule  may  be  taken  down 
or  sold  until  such  destruction  or  removal  has 
been  brought  before  the  Council,  and  carried  by 
an  absolute  majority.  The  whole  or  part  of 
eight  towers  are  standing,  and  the  schedule  is 
as  follows,  beginning  at  the  Close,  and  con- 
tinuing north  and  east. 

“ -B.  C.  Beowne,  Chairman. 
Town-hall,  Newcastle,  Nov.,  1878. 

Schedule  of  the  Walls  and  Towers,  Newcastle,  standing 
November  1st,  1879. 

J;„W0n,0f  thV™H  hy the  of  Granary  Stairs, 
between  the  Close  and  Hanover-street 

forming  the  back  of  the' Corporation  stables 
railway*!  pr0perty  between  Hanover-street  and  the 

HonthTwLfGD“rerI- * 3 *DT?T,°r  and  a P°rtion  of  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Pink-lane,  opposite  the  Central  Station. 

frmn  TWeat  a at  ‘““lading  the  Durham  Tower,  extending 
' ' °5P0*“e  ‘h*  t! 

•Pvp'rTntWaU  Yith,.tho,Heber  Tower,  Moden  Tower,  and 
Street  ' endmefrom  Stowell-street  to  St.  Andrew's- 

6.  Two  portions  of  wall  between  St.  Andrew’s-street  and 

f°™C  a»  boundaries  S 8 Tnto“a 

I-  £^“?b"8*  To™r  Croft-street. 

8.  Bart  of  the  Corner  Tower  in  Croft-stairs. 

9.  1 he  wall  between  the  Corner  Tower  and  Pandon 

noernt? ‘“eluding  the  two  sides  of  the  Dene 

5°w,Zef “o **■»•««  of, hi 

.id\V.V’S * *‘%P°rt  ‘“d  * on  each 

Alderman  Wilson  moved  that  in  the  matters 

to  be  entrusted  to  the  committee  the  Black- 
s'” be  included.  It  was  the  finest  relic  in  the 
old  town ; and  he  would  very  much  like  to  see 


THE  HANOVER  GALLERIES,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  auction-rooms  long  known  as  the  Hanover 
Galleries,  occupied  by  a firm  of  long-standing, 
had  become  too  small  for  their  purpose.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  modernise,  and  make 
them  also  more  spacious.  The  work,  which  has 
been  in  quiet  progress  for  some  months,  has  now 
been  finished.  The  irregular  rooms  and  gal- 
leries in  rear  of  the  front  offices  have  been 
demolished,  and  in  lieu  of  them  has  been  erected 
a handsome  pile  of  buildings,  which  not  only 
covers  the  area  of  the  original  premises,  but 
extends  over  the  whole  quadrangle,  which  was 
formerly  an  open  yard  or  garden.  These  are 
entirely  new  and  distinct  buildings,  intact 
within  themselves,  but  they  are  approached 
through  the  doorway  of  the  old  premises  in 
Hanover-street.  The  basement  of  the  new 
building  consists  of  a spacious  storing-cellar 
for  furniture  and  goods  consigned  to  the  firm 
for  warehousing  or  to  await  the  periodical  sales. 
This  room  contains  a superficial  area  of  about 
300  yards,  the  floor  of  which  is  laid  with  Atkin’s 
patent  asphalte  flooring,  as  a preventive  against 
damp.  On  the  ground -floor,  the  principal  sale- 
room is  approached  through  the  old  building, 
and  consists  of  one  large  room  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  area  of  the  new  building.  * It  is  66  ft. 
long  by  47  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  is  lighted  by  means 
of  a largo  skylight  area  over  the  central  portion 
of  the  room.  A covered  way  from  the  yard, 
into  which  vans  can  be  driven,  leads  into  this 
room,  so  that  fnrniture  and  other  goods  sent  for 
sale  may  be  taken  direct  from  the  van  into  the 
saleroom  without  being  exposed  to  the  inolemency 
of  the  weather.  On  the  first  floor  is  another  sale- 
room, 47  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  wide,  with  an  open  roof, 
the  ceiled  portion  of  which  is  about  25  ft.  from 
the  floor.  Part  of  this  room  extends  over  the 
covered  way  already  noticed,  and  through  trap- 
doors provided  for  the  purpose  goods  may  be 
loaded  or  unloaded  direct  from  the  cart  under 
cover  from  the  weather.  Out  of  this  saleroom 
lead  three  large  picture-galleries  en  suite  with 
the  first-floor  saleroom  just  described.  All  these 
rooms  are  lighted  with  top  lights  for  the  better 
display  of  paintings  that  may  be  hung,  or  other 
goods  that  may  be  exhibited  for  inspection. 
Care  has  been  bestowed  npon  the  lighting  and 
ventilation  of  the  various  rooms,  and  lavatories 
are  also  provided  for  the  use  of  the  persons 
attending  sales.  The  whole  of  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  William  Tomkinson 
& Sons,  of  Dansie-street,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Edmund 
Kirby,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect,  under  whose 
directions  the  works  have  been  carried  out. 


were  being  pulled  down  so  rapidly  ?n 
Carlisle  as  to  excite  great  apprehension.  Work, 
men  s houses  become  very  dear,  any  kind  of 
hole  with  a covering  over  it  fetched  an  extrava- 
gant rent,  and  overcrowding  was  common.  A 
proposal  was  made  to  apply  the  Artisans’  Dwell- 
ings Act  to  Carlisle,  but  the  strain  was  proved 
to  be  only  temporary,  private  effort  being  put 
forth  to  meet  the  demand.  In  the  year  1S75 
the  Health  Committee  passed  plans  for  the 
erection  of  113  houses,  such  as  would  be  occu- 
pied by  working  men;  in  1876,  for  139  such 
dwellings;  in  1877,  for  196;  in  1878,  for  198; 
and  during  the  present  year  plans  for  about  120 
have  been  passed.  So  that  in  five  years  between 
700  and  800  houses  of  the  kind  described  have 
been  built  in  Carlisle.  They  are  situated  chiefly 
in  Botohergate  and  Denton  Holme.  Rents  are 
now  easier  than  they  were  three  or  four  years 
years  since,  yet  a steady  demand  for  a good 
class  of  cottages  testifies  to  the  continued 
general  prosperity  of  the  city. 


- CARLISLE. 


An  extensive  block  of  buildings,  comprising 
shops,  Bhow  and  warehouse  rooms,  workshops, 
and  dwelliDg-honses,  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
Lonsdale-street  for  Mi-.  George  Moffet. 

The  widening  of  Annetwell-street,  where  Mr. 
Moffet’s  old  premises  are  situate,  caused  his 
removal.  The  principal  contractors  for  the  new 
buildings  are  Mr.  Jas.  Metcalfe,  for  masonry  and 
brickwork,  and  Messrs.  Batey  & Forster,  for 
carpenter  and  joiner’s  work.  The  total  cost  will 
be  over  4,000Z.  Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver, 
of  Carlisle,  are  the  architects. 

New  cottages  for  workmen  employed  by 
Messrs.  Ferguson  Bros,  at  Holme  Head  Works, 
are  about  to  be  commenced  from  the  designs  of 
the  same  architects.  The  contract  has  been  let 
to  Mr.  Geo.  Black,  for  the  whole  of  the  works. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  with  the  exten- 
sion works  at  the  Citadel  Station,  Carlisle.  The 
roof  is  being  executed  on  what  is  known  as  the 
ridge  and  furrow  plan.  The  girders  run  across 
from  east  to  west,  and  are  supported  in  their 
centres  by  heavy  and  strong  cast-iron  columns, 
which  in  turn  rest  on  granite  bases  5 ft.  square 
and  2 ft.  thick.  The  contractors  for  the  roofing 
are  Messrs.  Arrol,  of  Glasgow.  The  whole  roof 
will  be  covered  with  glass,  no  slates  being  used, 
and  about  7 acres  of  glass  will  be  required  in 
the  work.  The  general  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Morrison  & Mason. 

The  Carlisle  Journal  publishes  some  statistics 


THE  STANLEY-ALDERLEY  MONUMENT. 

CHESTER  CONSISTORY  COURT. 

After  nearly  a year’s  litigation,  judgment  in 
this  case  was  delivered  on  the  20th  inst.  by  the 
Rev.  Chancellor  Espin,  at  the  Consistory  Court, 
Chester  Cathedral. 

The  subject  in  dispute  was  the  erection  of  a carved 
medallion  of  white  marble,  21  in.  in  diameter,  containing  a 
Profile  in  bas-relief  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  John  Constantine 
Stanley,  together  with  a brass-plate  containing  a simple 
inscription  (not  objected  to)  on  the  pillar  of  the  north 
tt’sle>  ,near  the  north-eastern  window,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Alderley. 

The  applicant  was  the  Hon.  Susan  Elizabeth  Mary 
Stanley,  relict  of  the  deceased  gentleman  to  be  commemo- 
rated  and  in  her  application  for  a citation  she  was  sup- 
ported by  almost  every  member  (excepting  Lord  Stanley) 
of  the  Stanley  family.  The  opposers  were  Lord  Stanley, 
Rev.  E.  J.  Bell,  and  the  four  churchwardens. 

From  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  the  case  it  ap- 
peared that  the  rector  was  not  at  first  averse  to  the  pro- 
ject.  Lord  Stanley  objected  to  it,  but  was  not  averse  to  a 
memorial  window  being  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  elder 
brother.  The  churchwardens,  when  applied  to,  wrote  that, 
as  Lord  Stanley  was  against  the  proposition,  they  could 
not  agree  to  it.  The  principal  objection  was  that  the 
medallion,  or  any  other  mural  monument,  would  be  incon- 
gruous with  the  architecture  of  the  church.  In  reply. 
Mr.  Blomfield  denied  that.  The  medallion,  it  was  argued 
being  a work  of  art  (it  is  by  Boehm),  would  bo  an  orna- 
ment to  the  edifice. 

Chancellor  Espin,  in  delivering  judgment,  considered 
there  was  no  inconvenience  caused  by  erecting  the 
medallion  in  the  place  indicated ; that  the  rector  had  once 
consented  to  it  being  so  erected,  and  that  it  was  a work  of 
art.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  Boehm.  He  therefore  decreed 
a faculty  in  terms  of  the  citation. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Leeds. — The  corporation  of  Leeds  has  just 
completed  the  large  scheme  of  water  supply  for 
that  borough  which  was  set  on  foot  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago.  In  1867  the  consumption 
of  water  had  exceeded  five  millions  of  gallons 
per  day,  and  further  sources  of  supply  had 
then  been  explored  and  tested.  In  that  year 
the  corporation  sought  for  Parliamentary  powers 
to  oonstrnctthe  Lindley-wood,  the  Swinsty,  and 
the  FewBton  reservoirs  on  the  river  Washburn. 
The  Lindley-wood  reservoir  was  commenced  in 
August,  1869,  and  finished  in  November,  1875. 
It  will  hold  about  720  million  gallons,  and  has 
cost  about  199,0001.  The  Swinsty  reservoir  was 
commenced  in  February,  1871,  and  finished  in 
January,  1877.  It  will  hold  about  960  million 
gallons,  and  has  cost  about  165,0001.  The 
Fewston  reservoir  was  commenced  in  July, 
1874,  and  finished  on  November  3,  1879.  It 
will  hold  870  million  gallons,  and  has  cost 
150,0001.,  or  a little  more.  The  Swinsty  reser- 
voir, from  which  the  supply  of  water  is  gravi- 
tated, is  about  sixteen  miles  from  Leeds,  as 
measured  along  the  conduit-pipes,  or  about 
thirteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  Two  20-in. 
pipes  convey  the  water  into  a storage  reservoir 
at  Eccup,  a short  distance  from  Leeds,  which 
reservoir  is  undergoing  enlargement,  so  as  to 
hold  1,400  millions  of  gallons,  which  is  more 
than  six  months’  supply  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption.  The  ceremony  of  opening  for  the 
first  time  the  sluices  of  the  upper  or  Fewston 
reservoir  was  performed  by  the  mayor,  who  said 
the  works  had  been  carried  out  without  a single 
penny  of  rate  having  been  levied  on  the  town. 
The  profits  upon  the  water  had  been  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital,  and  to  leave  a 
surplus  besides.  Moreover,  the  water  was  caught, 
carried  a distance  of  many  miles,  and  delivered 
to  consumers  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  per  ton.  He 
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referred  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
;the  work  had  been  carried  out,  stating  that  it 
ii  would  be  a lasting  monument  to  the  genius  of 

Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  and  of  Mr.  E.  Filliter,  C.E., 

I of  Leeds,  his  assistant. 

l!  Retford. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Retford 
,i  Town  Council,  the  Waterworks  Committee  re- 
l ported  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions 
i received  by  them  from  the  Council,  they  had 
0 proceeded  to  prepare  a scheme  for  supplying 

0 the  borough  with  water.  They  had  had  before 
e|  them  a report  by  the  engineer,  in  which  he  sub- 
| mitted  for  selection  two  schemes,  both  of  which 
uj  contemplated  the  supply  of  the  borough  with 

1 water  by  means  of  a well  and  pumping  engines 
c from  the  site  in  the  west  of  the  town  where 
s,  water  had  been  found  by  the  trial  boring  which 
i had  been  made.  By  No.  1,  the  tank  scheme,  it 

was  proposed  to  deliver  the  water  by  means  of 
I a tank,  to  be  placed  on  a tower  60  ft.  high,  to 
i be  erected  near  the  well.  By  No.  2,  the  reser- 
il  voir  scheme,  it  was  proposed  to  deliver  the 
! water  by  means  of  a reservoir  on  Grove-hills. 

! The  advantage  of  the  tank  scheme  was  that  it 
□ would  be  less  expensive  than  the  reservoir 
f scheme.  The  engineer  estimated  the  cost  of 
: this  scheme,  inclusive  of  the  purchase  of  the 
3 land,  the  price  of  which  would  be  600£.  at  9,953 £. 
i The  cost  of  the  reservoir  scheme  he  estimated 
i at  1L,405£.,  exclusive  of  land,  and  as  additional 
| land  would  be  required  for  the  reservoir,  the 
I total  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  scheme 
' over  the  tank  scheme  might  be  estimated  at 
i 2,000Z.  The  Committee  recommended  the  adop- 
;i  tion  of  the  tank  scheme,  and  their  recommenda- 
q tion  was  adopted. 


BRIDGING  THE  NEVA. 

Sir, — In  your  last  week’s  number  you  give  a 
I Bhort  history  of  the  origin  of  the  new  Libeinaia 
: Bridge  at  St.  Petersburg.  I do  not  know  what 
5 design  Col.  Struve  has  adopted,  but  I may 
i inform  you  that  competitive  designs  for  this 
i bridge  were  invited  from  engineers  throughout 
i!  Europe  in  1872,  and  the  first  premium  for  the 
i best  design  was  awarded  to  myself  and  late 
partner  (Mr.  E.  Perrett),  the  second  premium 
i being  given  to  Mr.  Ordish  for  his  design.  The 
i superintendence  and  execution  of  the  work  were 
| ultimately  given  to  Russians  ; but  I have  every 
\ reason  to  believe  that  had  we  gone  to  St. 
i Petersburg  soon  after  the  premium  was  awarded, 
1 with  a sufficient  sum  of  money  available  for  any 
i number  of  “ pots  de  vin,”  we  Bhould  have  been 
| appointed  to  carry  out  our  design. 

Charles  W.  Whitaker,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E. 


THE  CORBEL-TABLE  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S. 

Mr.  Chapple  is  not  the  only  one  connected 
, with  St.  Alban’s  who  disbelieves  in  the  lines 
1 of  the  Norman  roof  having  risen  so  high  as  the 
i top  of  the  old  corbel-table  ; or  in  the  existence 
: of  evident  marks  of  the  verge-line  of  the  old 
i roof  against  the  tower.  He  is  probably  the  only 
one  who  would  pretend  to  deny  the  existence  of 
I this  evidence  upon  such  assertions  and  implica- 
I tions  as  he  has  not  scrupled  to  put  forth. 

This  corbel-table  was  one  of  great  interest. 
It  does  not  figure  in  Mr.  Neale’s  book  except  in 
! the  small-scale  south  elevation.  I trust,  there- 
fore, you  will  admit  a detail  of  it,  as  I found  it 
i on  November  28th,  1878.  If  Mr.  Chappie  is 
able  to  furnish  a more  accurate  one,  I hope  that 
we  may  have  the  benefit  of  it.  If  the  dimension 
of  5 ft.  6 in.  which  he  gives  were  measured  from 
the  corbel -table  downwards,  it  would  cut 
through  the  external  face  of  the  Norman  wall 
into  the  heads  of  the  Norman  windows  below. 
It  does  so  happen  that  5 ft.  6 in.  would,  accord- 
ing to  dimensions  which  I took,  reach  from  the 
bottom  of  the  old  corbel-table  to  the  top  of  the 
coping  of  the  parapet.  But  if  this  were  the 
dimension  to  which  he  referred  as  giving  the 
extent  of  the  raising  of  the  wall  in  Medimval 
times,  it  would  be  proving  too  much  for  his 
purpose.  It  would  show  clearly  that  the  corbel- 
table  existed  prior  to  the  Mediaeval  raising ; 
for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  it  to  have  been 
inserted  subsequently  to  the  building  of  the 
parapet,  which  was  carried  by  it. 

Instead  of  explaining  or  excusing  his  apparent 
mistake  in  his  assertion  that  the  so-called  corbel- 
table  was  built  of  modern  material  upon  a wall 
raised  5 ft.  6 in.  in  thirteenth-century  rubble- 
work,  he  now  “ emphatically  denies  the  existence 
of  suoh  corbel-table  altogether.”  This  may  be 
merely  an  inoorreot  and  misleading  way  of 
expressing  his  opinion  that  the  corbeKable  was 


not  of  “ Norman  ” date  or  “ Norman  ” work  ; 
just  as  he  speaks  of  the  great  length  of  the  roof 
as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  its  verge  at  one 


end.  How  far  this  is  honest  or  honourable  I 
will  not  venture  to  say ; but  if  he  have  any 
self-respect  or  consideration  for  those  whom  he 
maybe  supposed  to  represent,  it  will  be  well  for 
him  to  pause  before  further  compromising  him- 
self and  them  by  such  inconsistencies.  When  he 
gets  into  a corner,  he  may,  for  self-defence  or  for 
amusement,  take  to  the  entertaining  pastime  of 
mud-throwing,  without  regard  to  the  effect  it 
may  have  either  upon  himself  or  upon  those  on 
his  side  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  is  pleased 
to  place  them  as  well  as  himself,  if  they 
acquiesce  in  such  reasons  and  excuses  ; seeing 
that  it  is  only  under  their  direction  and  control 
that  this  work  can  have  been  carried  out.  I am  in 
no  way  concerned  to  defend  every  step  I have 
taken  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  more,  whilst 
maintaining,  with  more  or  less  success,  both  in 
principlejand  practice,  the  cause  of  conservatism. 
But  I am  very  deeply  concerned  at  the  serious 
and  irreparable  damage  which  this  cause  has 
sustained  by  the  example  set  at  St.  Alban’s, 
by  such  reckless  and  unnecessary  demolition. 

He  has  read  my  letters  with  no  more  care 
or  accuracy  than  he  has  the  history  of  the  struc- 
ture of  St.  Alban’s,  or  he  would  have  seen  that 
although  I lamented  the  loss  of  the  corbel-table, 
not  only  as  an  interesting  detail,  but  also  as 
obliterating  all  traces  of  the  lines  of  the  Norman 
roof,  I did  not  impute  motives.  Had  I done  so, 
I should  have  imputed  to  the  restorers,  at  all 
events,  the  only  true  one  possible,  viz.,  the 
laudable  desire  to  make  as  noble  and  perfect  a 
restoration  (according  to  their  lights  ?)  as  pos- 
sible. William  White,  F.S.A. 


THE  FLAT  SYSTEM. 

Sir, — In  your  columns  of  the  15th  inst.  a 
letter  appeared,  signed  “ H.  & R.  P.”,  inquiring 
why  ordinary  builders  do  not  adopt  the  “ flat  ” 
system  in  preference  to  the  usual  type  of  house- 
building. 

As  one  who  has  had  life-long  experience  in 
building  operations,  I reply  that  the  chief 
reason  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  ground  for 
anything  but  the  ordinary  olass  of  houses, 
landowners  as  a rule  entrusting  the  laying  out  of 
the  ground  to  an  architect  who  insists  upon  a 
certain  class  of  dwellings.  Then,  again,  houses 
built  in  “ flats  ” cannot  bo  sold  or  mortgaged  so 
readily  as  those  built  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  build- 
ings erected  on  the  “flat”  principle  yield  a 
much  better  return  on  capital  than  other  kinds 
of  house  property  ; but  it  is  evident  that  only 
large  capitalists  can  find  the  necessary  funds 
for  an  undertaking  which  consists  of  blocks, 
instead  of  single  frontages. 

Your  correspondent  “Economy,”  in  last  week’s 
issue,  after  referring  to  the  “flats”  in  Victoria- 
street,  states  that  up  to  the  present  time  no 
buildings  which  combine  comfort  with  economy 
have  been  erected  in  London.  Allow  me  to  in- 
form him  that  within  the  last  seven  years  I have 
erected  in  Manor-road,  Stoke  Newington,  ten 
blocks  of  dwellings  for  the  middle  classes.  These 
blocks  consist  of  forty-four  “flats,”  of  from  five 
to  twelve  rooms  each,  the  rents  varying  from 
25 Z.  to  60Z.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  rates  and 
taxes.  Each  tenant  has  his  own  front  door  and 
separate  entrance ; the  blocks  are  three  stories 
high,  with  flat  roofs,  and  the  staircases  and  ceil- 
ings of  each  flat  are  fireproof.  Although  each 
dwelling  is  separate  and  distinct,  the  grounds  in 


the  rear  are  used  in  common,  and  are  laid  out 
with  croquet  lawns,  conservatories,  a billiard- 
room,  a kitchen  garden,  &c.  The  wash-houses 
and  drying-grounds  are  kept  out  of  sight  behind 
the  conservatories,  and  are  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience. That  the  speculation  is  a successful 
one  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I have  seldom  a 
house  tenantless,  and  am  continually  receiving 
applications  for  flats  of  30Z.  or  40Z.  rental. 

I feel  sure  that  if  other  builders  adopted  the 
“ flat  ” system  they  would  be  equally  successful 
with  myself,  and  that  they  would  meet  a want 
which  has  long  been  felt. 

Matthew  Allen. 


WOOD-CARVING. 

Sir, — Unless  Mr.  Rogers  believed  that  his  soft- 
footed  platitudes  would  not  disturb  that  lull  in 
the  discussion,  which  he  deems  to  be  so  emi- 
nently conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
wood-carver,  he  Bhould  not  have  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  re-opening  it.  But  there  is  a 
sensitive  ear  even  to  the  stealthy  tread  of  a 
cat’s-paw  when  this  is  bent  upon  mischief.  It 
is  perhaps  as  worthy  an  occupation  tc  chop 
logic  as  to  chop  wood.  Mr.  Rogers  would  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  very  unreasonable  that  a dis- 
cussion touching  the  welfare  of  his  profession 
should  involve  logical  treatment.  His  letter 
might  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  had  his 
thoughts  possessed  some  logical  consistency. 
Let  him,  for  instance,  place  his  own  words  in 
juxtaposition, — I mean  those  having  reference 
to  the  institution  of  a school  of  wood-carving, — 
“ That  it  was  seriously  wanted  may  be  open  to 
doubt.”  “ In  any  case,”  — that  is,  whether 
wanted  or  not, — “ it  is  more  deserving  a friendly 
hand  than  an  angry  word!”  Ts  this  the  mild 
way  in  which  Mr.  Rogers  permits  the  independ- 
ence of  his  profession  to  be  tampered  with  by 
dilettanti  ''  In  my  letters  I have  said  that 
wood-carving  is  not  in  that  abject  state  which 
the  instigators  of  the  school  of  wood-carving 
would  lead  the  public  erroneously  to  suppose, 
and  that  a school  of  the  kind  was  not  seriously 
needed.  Mr.  Rogers  seconds  both  these  opinions. 

Again,  Mr.  Rogers,  with  a most  eminent  in- 
stance to  the  contrary,  an  example  which  he  has 
had  held  up  before  him  from  infancy,  viz.,  that  of 
Gibbons,  has  the  wicked  temerity  to  write, 
" One  man  cannot  do  it.”  Fie!  Fie!  if  wood- 
carving is  the  art  that  Mr.  Rogers  would  make 
it  out  to  be,  why  should  not  the  artist  in  wood- 
carving, as  in  other  branches  of  art,  be  com- 
plete in  himself  ? 

In  your  correspondent’s  grandioee  deduction 
from  what  he  terms  “ the  failure  of  Working 
Men’s  Exhibitions,”  the  vital  factor  to  national 
success  in  the  arts,  that  factor  without  which 
accomplished  artists  can  at  best  but  vegetate, 
is  completely  ignored,  viz.,  that  of  their  encou- 
ragement by  the  ruling  classes,  and  it  is  to  this 
essential  factor  and  moving  principle  that  all 
my  letters  point,  for  without  this  prima  mobile, 
thousands  upon  thousands  may  still  be  thrown 
away  upon  art-schools  and  art-institutions, — for 
that  factor  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  only 
factor  capable  of  successfully  developing  artistic 
talent,  and  through  this  a grand  national  art 
development.  So  much  for  the  letter  of  one 
who  presumes  to  talk  about  the  “ mistakes  ” 
above  the  signature  of  your  old  correspondent, 
Meter. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Sir, — I have  read  the  letter  in  your  journal 
of  the  15th  ^instant,  headed  “ Can  these  Dry 
Bones  Live,”  and  bearing  the  signature  “ Anti- 
quitatis  Indagator,”  the  object  of  the  anonymous 
writer  being,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  asperse  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  answering  his  letter, 
I will  append  my  own  name,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reason  : — 

For  the  past  ten  years  I have  pretty  regu- 
larly attended  the  meetings  of  the  society,  and 
since  reading  your  correspondent’s  letter  I havo 
been  endeavouring  to  guess  its  author,  for  I 
judge  from  it  that  he  is  also  a member  of  the 
society.  If  he  were  not,  I should  think  his 
letter  unworthy  of  notice.  If  I knew  who  he  was, 
I would  repeat  to  him  what  I said  to  a late  and 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  society,  though 
one  rarely  seen  at  its  rooms,  upon  the  occasioiT 
of  a meeting  at  which  he  was  present,  and 
when  he  differed  in  opinion  upon  a subject  under 
discussion  from  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  present.  When  the  member  to 
whom  I refer  found  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
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opposed  to  his  own  view,  he  grumbled  like  your 
correspondent,  and  I said  to  him, — “ It  is  your 
own  fault.  If  you,  as  a member,  would  take  a 
proper  interest  in  the  society,  attend  its  meet- 
ings, act  upon  its  council,  and  propound  your 
own  views,  you  would  be  certain,  if  they  were 
considered  proper,  to  find  supporters;  weight 
would  always  attach  to  your  views,  and  effect 
be  given  to  them  if  possible,  and  if  not,  reasons 
would  be  assigned  for  the  course  adopted  ; but 
so  long  as  you  content  yourself  to  remain  away 
and  to  take  no  part  in  the  management,  I think 
it  ill  becomes  you  to  be  a grumbler.” 

I would  say  this  to  your  correspondent, — if  he 
would  come  forward,  and  either  upon  the  council 
or  at  the  meetings  bring  forward  the  subjects 
to  which  he  refers,  I can  assure  him  that  he 
would  find  many  members  who  would  co-operate 
with  him,  and  if  his  objects  were  capable  of 
being  carried  out  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  fulfilled ; if  the  reverse,  he  would 
at  least  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  venti- 
lated and  taken  the  sense  of  the  members  upon 
them. 

It  would  be  tedious  (though  not  void  of 
interest)  to  go  through  the  several  points 
raised  in  your  correspondent’s  letter,  but  as 
regards  that  which  I think  is  of  most  substance, 
namely,  “that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
acknowledge  the  various  independent  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  admit  their 
members  to  some  sort  of  qualified  fellowship,” 
I would  remark  that  ignorance  alone  can  justify 
this  being  mentioned.  There  probably  has  been 
no  subject  which  has  been  so  much  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Council  as  this. 

I will,  in  conclusion,  add  that  until  your 
correspondent  either  signs  his  name  or  comes 
forward  and  expresses  his  opinions  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  of  which  I assume  that  he  is 
a member,  I shall  be  content  to  regard  him  as 
unworthy  of  the  nom-de-pbume  he  adopts,  and 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a grumbler  who  will 
not  take  the  pains  of  seeking  to  remedy  by  the 
pi’oper  means  that  which  he  considers  defective 
in  the  Society.  Edwin  Freshtield. 


GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  AND 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Provincial  architects  and  surveyors,  in 
common  with  divers  others  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects,  having  Buffered  a marked  diminution 
of  practice  consequent  on  the  general  depres- 
sion of  the  past  two  years,  it  is  not  quite  fair 
that  the  Government,  through  their  officials, 
should  assist  in  making  it  woree  for  them  in 
some  places. 

I will  only  mention  an  instance  of  what  I 
meaD,  and  1 am  sure  analogous  cases  will  occur 
to  the  minds  of  your  readers. 

I was  visiting  a friend  of  mind  the  other  day 
who  was  complaining  of  the  slackness  of  work 
in  his  neighbourhood,  when,  in  reply  to  my 
query,  “ Could  he  assign  any  reason  for  it  ? ” I 
elicited  the  following  facts,  as  near  as  possible. 

The  town  in  which  my  friend  resides,  and  in 
which  he  practises  with  credit  and  profit  to 
himself,  has  a population  of  some  25,000  in- 
habitants ; 'two  other  regularly  qualified  archi- 
tects and  surveyors  also  carry  on  a fairly 
lucrative  bnsness  in  the  same  town.  Important 
public  works  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
which  two  clerks  of  the  works  and  a draughts- 
man are  employed.  Another  Government 
office  is  filled  by  a surveyor, — all  of  whom  are 
paid  from  the  public  purse,  as  well  as  the 
expense  of  their  offices,  and  in  some  instances 
their  residences.  By  the  nature  of  their  ap- 
pointments  these  persons  are,  or  should  be 
debarred,  from  private  work.  Such,  however’ 
is  not  the  case. 

It  began  in  this  wise.  A snrveyorto  thelocal 
board  was  appointed  at  a reasonable  salary, 
with  restrictions  as  to  private  practice.  This 
gentleman  simply  set  the  instructions  of  his 
employers  at  defiance  for  a few  years,  until  a 
member  of  the  Board  called  attention  to  the 
fact.  His  salary  was  increased,  and  he  ceased 
openly  to  practise.  It  was  different  with  the 
people  in  Government  employ.  The  draughts- 
man and  the  clerk  of  works  seeing  a good 
chance,  still  retaining  their  places,  and  being 
able  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  by  views  of  the 
public  works  in  question,  went  in  for  being  archi- 
tects and  surveyors.  The  surveyor  proper  went 
in  for  public  works,  and  dubbed  himself  a C.E.  • 
and  another  draughtsman  from  the  War  Office 
sent  in  a design  for  a public  institution,  which  is 
now  being  carried  out,  his  only  local  opponents 


being  an  auctioneer’s  clerk  and  a builder,  as  far 
as  my  friend  could  make  out,  but  one  of  the 
gentlemen  iu  question  has  had  a professional 
education. 

Contracts  are  openly  advertised  by  all  of 
these  officials,  some  a long  distance  from  their 
posts,  which  must  necessarily  take  some  of  them 
away  from  the  public  work ; but  no  cognisance 
is  taken  of  it  by  the  heads  of  their  departments. 
Consequently,  my  friend  and  his  professional 
brethren  have  had  to  put  up  with  Government 
official  competition,  in  addition  to  the  general 
depression.  Whether  the  income-tax  is  increased 
by  this  arrangement  is  a question,  as  some  of 
them  are  in  receipt  of  several  hundred  pounds 
over  their  official  income. 

Other  matters  were  mentioned  by  my  friend 
which  show  the  difficulty  of  local  practitioners 
competing  with  Government  officials  in  or  near 
large  garrison  towns,  and  which  urgently  call 
for  a careful  and  impartial  inquiry  by  the  Go- 
vernment, now  that  the  question  of  civil  servants 
and  the  trading  community  has  caused  such  a 
stir-  Country  Architect. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  fifty-second  election  of  pensioners  on  the 
funds  of  this  Institution  took  place  on  Thursday 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove, 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  were  five  va- 
cancies,— three  for  men  and  two  for  women, — 
and  eleven  candidates,— four  men  and  seven 
women.  The  poll  was  opened  at  noon  and  closed 
at  three  p.m.,  when  the  scrutineers,  Messrs.  T. 
Stirling  and  T.  F.  Rider,  reported  the  results  of 
the  voting  to  be  as  follows: — William  George 
Gadsby,  aged  69,  2,921 ; Jeremiah  Bromley,  aged 
68,  a subscriber  to  the  Institution  for  thirteen 
years  (second  application),  2,180;  Joseph  Cable, 
aged  60,  a subscriber  to.  the  Institution  for 
several  years,  1,883;  William  Charles  Read, 
aged  66,  880;  Elizabeth  Starkey,  aged  66  (widow 
of  James  Starkey),  3,885;  Harriet  Mary  Gilder, 
aged  63  (widow  of  Francis  Gilder),  2,6S0 ; 
Elizabeth  Davis  Stenteford,  aged  60  (widow  of 
John  Blatchford  Stenteford),  1,800;  Mary  Ann 
Hibberd  (second  application),  aged  64  (widow  of 
Daniel  Hibberd),  1,297  ; Mary  Ann  Garner,  aged 
61  (widow  of  William  Garner,  who  subscribed 
to  the  Institution  for  eight  years),  857  ; Selina 
Thomas,  aged  72  (widow  of  Charles  Thomas), 
250;  and  Anne  Boulton,  aged  60  (widow  of 
Webber  N.  Boulton),  159.  The  Chairman  there- 
fore declared  the  successful  candidates  to  be  : — 
W.  G.  Gadsby,  J.  Bromley,  J.  Cable,  Mrs. 
Starkey,  and  Mrs.  Gilder. 

Mr.  Simpson,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
expressed  regret  that  the  whole  of  the  candi- 
dates  could  not  be  elected,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Scrivener,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  V.  New, 
votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  the  scruti- 
neers and  chairman  for  their  services.  We  may 
remind  our  readers  that  the  Annual  Ball  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Institution  is  fixed  for 
Thursday,  January  29.  The  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Heebie,  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of 
gentlemen  who  may  be  willing  to  act  as 
stewards. 


ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Session 
reference  was  made  to  the  Saxon  church  of 
Escombe,  near  Bishop’s  Auckland,  the  discovery 
of  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell. 

The  building  is  entirely  of  Saxon  date,  all  the 
walls  being  original,  and  even  the  gables.  The 
height,  as  is  usual  in  buildings  of  this  early 
date,  is  great  for  the  size.  This  is,  in  the  nave, 
24  ft.  4 in.,  while  the  extreme  length  of  nave  and 
chancel  is  only  56  ft.,  width  14  ft.  4 in.  The 
chancel  arch  is  a plain  semicircle,  and  only 
5 ft.  3 in.  wide.  All  the  walls  are  built  of 
squared  stones  brought  from  the  Roman  Station 
at  Binchester  (Vinovium).  Escombe  is  a secluded 
village,  and  to  this  must  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  the  existence  of  this  most  interesting  struc- 
ture should  have  remained  unknown  until  now. 
The  plans  will  appear  in  the  next  part  of  the 
Society’s  Journal. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  read  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings,  and  reported  the  asserted 
proposal  before  tho  Italian  Government  to  re- 
build the  front  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice. 

This  work  was  strongly  condemned,  and  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  was  proposed,  seconded 
by  Mi-.  G.  R.  Wright,  and  carried  unanimously, 
after  an  animated  debate. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  reported  the 
further  discovery  of  important  Roman  remains 
at  Bath,  and  after  various  exhibitions,  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  read  an  elaborate  paper  on 
the  “ Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Man.” 


FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

Sib,— In  your  impression  of  the  8th  inst.  I observe  a 
letter  signed  “ W.  H.  Lascelles,”  and-  headed  “Fireproof 
* .?rs,- , 0n  reading  it  over  carefully,  the  system  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Lascellei  seems  to  me  precisely  that  which 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  of  Farriugdon- 
roud,  and  which  was  set  forth  in  a work  by  Mr.  Hyatt 
( An  Account  of  some  Experiments  with  Portland  Cement 
Concrete  combined  with  Iron  as  a Building  Material,  with 
reference  to  Economy  of  Metal  in  Construction,  and  for 
secunty  against  Fire  in  the  malting  of  Roofs,  Floors, 
and  Walking  Surfaces,  By  Thaddeus  Hyatt.  London: 
P0™ted  ior  private  circulation  at  the  Chiswick  Press 
1877  ),  and  reviewed  in  the  Huilder  of  March  9,  1878. 

Paih  Plat. 


St.  Alban  s Abbey. — At  the  Chancellor’s 
Court  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Alban’s,  on  Saturday, 
the  application  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  for  a 
faculty  to  carry  out  works  of  restoration  at 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey  came  before  the  Surrogate. 
Formal  objection  to  the  issue  of  the  faculty  was 
lodged  in  writing  by  Archdeacon  Grant,  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  three  churchwardens,  one 
sidesman,  and  two  other  parishioners.  Mr.  John 
Evans,  who  withdrew  from  the  committee  of 
restoration  on  the  high-pitched  roof  being 
adopted,  and  a representative  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  were  also 
in  attendance.  The  Court  was  adjourned  for  a 
fortnight. 


CAUTION  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  Shoreditch  County  Court  on  the  25th 
inst.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brede,  of  Great  James-street, 
architect,  sued  Mr.  E.  Dickens,  of  Great  Cam- 
bridge-street,  wholesale  bootmaker,  for  131.  lls. 
for  survey,  preliminary  drawings,  and  for  pre- 
paring contract  drawings,  specification,  and  for 
copies  of  same,  for  new  workshops,  being  the 
customary  charges  at  the  rate  of  2\  per  cent,  on 
estimated  cost. 

Mr.W.  H.  Hargravo  appeared  for  tho  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Metcalf  appeared  for  tho  defendant. 

Tho  plaintiff  stated  that  he  received  instructions  to 
survey  premises  and  prepare  drawings  and  specifications 
lor  new  workshops  ; such  drawings  and  specification  were 
prepared  and  supplied  to  the  defendant  in  October,  1878. 
The  defendant,  unknown  to  plaintiff,  obtained  tenders 
trom  several  builders  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  The 
lowest  tender  was  not  accepted,  although  under  plaintiff’s 
estimate.  The  defendant  did  not  have  his  works  erected 
according  to  the  specification,  and  did  not  employ  plaintiff 
to  superintend  the  works.  The  plaintiff,  by  his  solicitor, 
contended  that  he  was  entitled  to  2}  per  cent,  upon  tho 
estimated  cost  of  the  buildings,  as  being  the  customary 
charges,  and  according  to  the  scale  of  charges  of  tho  Royal 
Justituto  of  British  Architects  for  making  such  drawings, 
specification,  &c. 

Mr.  Shoobert  and  Mr.  Fowler,  architects,  gave  evidence 
is  to  the  fairness  of  plaintiff 's  charges. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant,  it  was  contended  that  he  had 
only  used  the  drawings,  and  not  the  specification  for  the 
actual  erection  of  his  workshops,  a specification  having 
been  supplied  by  tho  builder  who  was  employed  to  erect 
l“ e buildings  at  a lower  cost  than  plaintiff's  estimate 
aud  the  tenders  of  builders  who  had  estimated  according 
to  plaintiff  a specification ; and  that  he,  the  defendant,  was 
only  liable  for  the  drawings. 

The  Judge,  strange  to  say,  accepted  this  view  of  the 
case.  Verdict  for  plaintiff  for  4 1.  4s.  and  costs. 

Notice  of  appeal  gi/en  by  the  plaintiff. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  PATENT  BRICK  CO. 

(LIMITED)  v.  WADE. 

This  originally  was  an  action  brought  against 
George  Wade,  of  Snffolk-road,  Sheffield,  builder, 
by  Mr.  William  Wing,  liquidator  of  the  Sheffield 
Patent  Brick  Company,  Limited,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  111Z.  15s.  6d.,  being  for  bricks  supplied 
to  Mr.  Wade  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  erection 
of  St.  Wilfred’s  Schools,  St.  Mary’s-road, 
Heeley,  of  which  he  was  the  builder.  Mr.  Wade 
admitted  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  company 
in  the  sum  mentioned,  but  be  claimed  damages 
from  them  on  account  of  a great  quantity  of  the 
bricks  with  which  they  had  supplied  him  turn- 
ing out  defective  on  being  exposed  to  the 
weather,  after  having  been  placed  in  the 
building,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Wade  was 
compelled  by  the  architects  (Messrs.  M.  E. 
Had  field  & Son)  to  cut  out  the  defective  bricks, 
and  in  so  doing  be  expended  600Z.  or  there- 
abouts, and  be  claimed  this  amount  from  the 
company.  The  action  was  referred  to  Mr. 
William  Smith,  solicitor,  by  the  consent  of  the 
solicitors  on  both  sides.  Mr.  W.  Smith  sat  as  an 
arbitrator  at  the  Law  Society’s  Rooms,  on  the 
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31st  day  of  October,  and  on  the  1st  and  10th 
I days  of  November  last.  Mr.  C.  Mellor  (in 
i structed  by  Messrs.  Webster  & Styring)  ap- 
( peared  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wm.Wing,  the  liquidator, 
i and  Mr.  J.  E.  Barker  (instructed  by  Mr.  Her- 
i bert  Bramley)  appeared  on  behalf  of  Mr.  George 
I Wade. 

Mr.  William  Smith  published  his  awards  on 
| the  1 9th  of  November  inst.,  by  which  he  awarded 
and  adjudged  that  Mr.  Wade  should  pay  to  Mr.  W. 

1 Wing  the  sum  of  1111.  15s.  6d.,  according  to  the 
I particulars  endorsed  upon  the  writ  in  this  action  ; 
i and  he  also  awarded  and  adjudged  that  a great 
quantity  of  the  bricks  supplied  by  the  Sheffield 
1 Patent  Brick  Company,  Limited,  to  Mr.  Wade, 
being  of  a bad  and  inferior  description  to 
those  agreed  to  be  supplied,  in  consequence 
Mr.  Wade  had  sustained  damages  to  the  amount 
of  4501.,  which  sum  Mr.  Wing  was  directed  to 
i pay  to  Mr.  Wade,  together  with  the  costs  of 
reference  and  award.  The  costs  of  the  action 
follow  the  event. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Burnley. — On  the  1st  inst.  the  new  church  of 
St.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  Burnley,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
church,  as  at  present  erected,  consists  of  nave 
(80  ft.  long),  south  aisle,  chancel  (40  ft.  long), 
and  temporary  vestry ; the  addition  of  north 
aisle,  octagonal  vestry,  and  tower  over  crossing, 
being  left  until  some  future  time.  The  church 
has  been  built  of  local  stone,  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  interior  of  the  chancel 
being  lined  with  stone.  The  whole  of  the  roofs 
are  in  pitch  pine,  unstained.  The  choir  screens 
and  stalls  are  in  Dantzic  oak.  The  parapet  at 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  in  alabaster,  and 
is  continued  in  circular  form  as  a base  to  the 
pulpit,  which  is  in  polished  iron  and  brass. 
The  floor  spaces  are  covered  with  Godwin’s 
tiles.  The  font  is  of  Caen  stone  and  alabaster. 
The  church  will  seat  530  adults,  and  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  8,000J.,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Waddington  & Son,  of 

Burnley. It  is  expected  that  the  church  of 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  situate  about  a mile  from 
the  above  building,  and  which  is  beiDg  erected 
from  designs  by  the  same  architects,  at  a cost 
of  8,0001.,  will  be  consecrated  early  next  spring. 

Frinton. — St.  Mary’s,  Frinton,  one  of  the 
smallest  churches  in  England,  has  just  under- 
gone x-estoratiou  and  enlargement.  The  work, 
which  has  cost  about  6U0J.,  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Rev.  Frank  Beadel,  in  memory  of 
his  father  and  mother,  and  carried  out  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Henry  Stone,  of  London,  by  Mr. 
J.  Grimes,  of  Colchester.  A partial  restoration 
of  the  old  nave  took  place  in  1S68,  when  it  was 
benched  out,  and  the  church  has  now  about  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  original  one,  being  built 
upon  the  old  foundations  discovered  in  the 
excavations.  The  addition  just  completed 
consists  of  an  entirely  new  chancel,  built 
with  rubble  stone  and  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  measuring  internally  13  ft.  by  11  ft.  It  has 
an  open-timber  roof,  covered  with  plain  tiles, 
stone  copings,  and  cross  to  east  gable.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  east 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  subjects 
being  the  Nativity,  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Ascension.  A new  south  window  has  been 
added,  and  the  old  buttresses  thoroughly  re- 
stored. A new  west  window,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
P.  S.  Bruff,  of  Handford  Lodge,  Ipswich,  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  the  subject  being  “ The  Presentation  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple.”  The  fittings  have  been 
re-arranged,  and  two  new  benches  added.  The 
porch  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  con- 
formity with  the  original. 

Stradbrolce. — About  seven  years  ago  the  Rev. 
Canon  Ryle,  rector  of  Stradbroke,  took  in  hand 
the  restoration  of  his  church,  and  at  different 
times  since  that  period  no  less  than  5,0001.  has 
been  expended.  Ho  has  just  expended  out  of 
his  own  pocket  the  sum  of  700J.  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  chancel,  calling  to  his  aid  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipson,  the  architect  under  whom  all  the  other 
improvements  were  effected.  The  chancel  now 
presents  an  appearance  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  church.  It  has  a lofty  open  roof,  and  a 
large  east  window  has  been  inserted  ; and  a 
reredos,  communion-table  and  rail  have  been 
provided,  and  other  improvements  effected,  in- 
cluding re-flooring  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles, 
containing  the  badge  of  the  rose  and  portcullis. 
The  east  window  has  five  lights,  of  Decorated 
work,  with  stained  glass  inserted  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  the  subjects  including  a number 


of  emblems  after  the  pattern  of  those  in  the 
windows  of  the  Chapter-house  of  York.  The 
reredos  is  carved  in  oak,  the  spandrels  being 
filled  up  with  natural  foliage,  the  oak,  ivy,  vine- 
leaveB,  and  grapes,  and  other  foliage  and  fruit. 
The  shafts  of  the  reredos  are  of  polished  rose- 
wood. The  panels  are  slate,  painted,  the  two 
side  ones  having  the  Commandments  written 
upon  them.  The  builder  engaged  to  do  the 
work  was  Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread,  at  whose 
establishment  all  the  carving  work  was  done, 
his  foreman  superintending  the  work  at  the 
church  being  Mr.  George  Bullen. 

Dauntsey  ( Wilts). — The  chancel  of  this  church 
has  been  reopened,  after  being  repaired,  &c.,  at  a 
cost  of  about  4001.,  and  a new  organ  and  other 
fittings  have  been  provided.  The  old  stained 
glass  has  been  arranged,  and  all  the  old  wood- 
work preserved  and  re-used.  Mr.  A.  J.  Style,  of 
Westminster  Chambers,  was  the  architect,  and 
the  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mullings,  of 
Devizes,  the  brasswork  being  supplied  by  Mr. 
Singer,  of  Frotne,  and  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of 
London.  The  organ  was  built  by  Mr.  Sweetland, 
of  Batb. 

Eneeton. — Kneeton  parish  church  has  just 
been  re-opened,  after  restoration,  at  the  cost  of 
Lord  Carnarvon.  The  works  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Clarke,  archi- 
tect, Newmarket. 

Sussex. — Christchurch,  Crowborough  Cross, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Satchell  & 
Edwards,  was  consecrated  on  the  11th  inst. 

Todenliam. — The  parish  churoh  of  Todenham 
has  been  reopened,  after  restoration.  From  a 
few  Norman  remains,  the  church  is  believed  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  ; but 
the  present  fabric  may  date  from  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
it  Beckett,  and  possesses  many  features  of 
interest,  amongst  which  may  be  noticed  its 
proportions,  light  arcade,  and  lofty  spire  stand- 
ing out  a conspicuous  object  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  interior  of  the  church  Buffered 
greatly  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
east  window  was  partially  blocked  up,  and  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  destroyed ; but,  as  some 
portion  of  the  original  designs  remain,  they  have 
been  restored.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  limit 
the  work  of  restoration  to  taking  down  the 
gallery,  opening  out  the  west  end,  rearranging 
the  pews  with  a view  to  provide  fifty  free  seats 
for  the  poor,  making  some  necessary  repairs, 
and  other  improvements,  including  a heating 
apparatus.  But  on  commencing  the  work  at  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  the  nave  roof,  and 
north  arcade  proved  to  be  insecure.  The  rector 
and  churchwardens  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  extend  the  work  to  the  restoration  of  the 
nave  roof  and  rebuilding  of  the  north  arcade. 
The  total  outlay  amounts  to  about  1,2001. 


§ool;s. 

Hudson  Sf  Kearns'  Diaries  : 1880.  Southwark  - 
street,  London. 

Last  year  we  gave  a favourable  notice  of  these 
diaries,  and  further  acquaintance  with  them  has 
strengthened  our  good  opinion.  The  original 
and  extremely  useful  feature  which  they  pre- 
sent is  that  each  volume  forms  in  itself  a com- 
plete set  of  books,  indexed  and  paged  through- 
out. Nos.  12  and  13  are  specially  ruled  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  architects  and  surveyors, 
and  contain  not  only  a diary,  which  is  virtually 
a journal  or  day-book,  but  a cash-book  and 
ledger,  a note-book,  and  rent  aud  insurance 
registers,  and,  indeed,  comprehend  all  that  is 
required  for  ordinary  professional  use  for  the 
record  of  the  year’s  transactions.  The  paper 
and  binding  are  very  good,  and  the  price  at 
which  they  are  published  compares  favourably 
with  other  diaries.  That  intended  for  the  use 
of  builders,  No.  11,  has  an  excellent  series  of 
tables,  and  a bill-register,  both  for  bills  payable 
and  receivable.  The  tables  in  their  scope  and 
arrangement  are  admirably  adapted  for  practical 
purposes  in  a builder’s  office  ; those  on  the  valua- 
tion of  property,  leases,  life-policies,  &c.,  are 
very  complete  and  comprehensive. 


VARIORUM. 

We  may  again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  excellent  coloured  examples  of  flowers, 
&c.,  issued  weekly  with  the  Garden.  All  through 
them  may  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  numerous  and  various  shapes 
and  colours  supplied  to  us  by  nature  for  our 
pleasure  and  being,  and  so  well  set  before  us 


by  these  plates.  Last  week’s  number  contains 
the  “ Hmmanthus  Kalbreyeri,” — good  both  as 
to  drawing  and  colouring.  The  previous  number 
has  “A  Group  of  Potentillas,”  the  execution  of 
which  is  singularly  effective.  The  colours  of 
these  and  many  others  are  admirably  printed. 
What  is  chiefly  to  be  regretted  is  that  the  illus- 
trations come  too  close  to  the  edges  of  the 
paper,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  binding 
them  separately  from  the  periodical,  which 
would  form  very  handsome  volumes  for  presents 

and  for  study. Mr.  W.  Crookes’s  remarkable 

lecture  on  “ Radiant  Matter,”  delivered  at  the 
Sheffield  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  will 
be  found,  fully  illustrated,  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

The  Australasian  says, — “The  reduction  of 

graceful  foliage  and  flowers  to  conventional 
ornaments,  suitable  for  house  decoration,  is  one 
of  the  useful  modern  arts  taught  at  South 
Kensington.  I am  not  aware  whether  Mr.  S.  H. 
Roberts  hails  from  that  school,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  creditable  intention  with 
which  he  has  transposed  and  adapted  a variety 
of  Australian  plant-forms  to  the  useful  purpose 
of  decorative  art.  A series  of  drawing  copies 
from  his  pencil  has  been  published  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Artisans’  School  of  Design,  Trades- 
liall,  Melbourne,  and  they  are,  though  somewhat 
uuoqual,  worth  the  attention  of  every  drawing- 
master  in  the  colonies.  Mr.  Roberts  is  inspector 
of  the  Victorian  Schools  of  Design,  and  work  of 
this  class  should  exercise  an  important  influence 
in  guiding  into  graceful  channels  the  taste  of 
cabinetmakers,  painters,  plasterers,  moulders, 
and  other  craftsmen.  It  may  be  accepted  as 
an  axiom  that  graceful  and  beautiful  designs  are 
not  necessarily  more  costly  than  those  which 
are  vulgar  and  commonplace,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  trade  preference  which  will  be 
accorded  to  work  having  the  first-named  charac- 
teristics. A portfolio  of  twelve  lithographed 
drawing  copies,  such  as  I have  described,  is  sold 
for  a shilling,  so  that  the  demand  should  not  be 
checked  by  the  price.”  We  have  seen  the  first 
number,  and  can  endorse  the  remarks  of  our 
Antipodean  contemporary. 


glisallEius. 

Liverpool  Master  Builders’  Associatiou. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  took 
place  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  C.  White,  the 
president,  in  the  chair.  Nearly  200  persons 
sat  down  to  table.  Mr.  White  proposed  “ The 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
Great  Britain,”  and  observed  that  in  nearly 
every  important  town  in  the  country  there  was 
a branch  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Clay,  of 
Manchester,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, in  responding,  said  the  society  was  forced 
into  existence  from  necessity  alone.  However 
kind  employers  might  be,  there  were  extreme 
men  connected  with  the  building  trade,  and 
they  had  begun  agitations,  and  were  assisted 
by  a great  number  of  young  men,  who  were 
also  rash  enough  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out 
their  unfair  expectations  and  exactions.  The 
society  was  formed  at  a time  when  such  things 
were  being  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 
The  members  had  no  unfair  feeling  towards 
the  workmen,  but  merely  wished  for  justice  to 
all  parties  ; and  the  society  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Cowlin  also  responded.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Carlile,  of  Widnes,  then  proposed  “ The  Liver- 
pool Master  Builders’  Association  and  its 
Branches,”  which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  J. 
Roberts. 

The  Gallery  Fatality  at  Dewsbury. — The 

inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  four  persons  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a gallery  at  the  Dewsbury  and 
Batley  Skating  Rink,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon, 
M.P.,  was  about  to  address  his  constituents,  was 
concluded  on  Monday,  after  a sitting  of  six  hours 
and  a half.  Another  sufferer,  Mr.  John  Stubley, 
of  Batley  Carr,  died  at  noon  from  the  effects  of 
his  injuries.  A number  of  professional  and  other 
witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  jury  returned 
the  following  verdict : — 

“ That  the  deceased  came  by  their  deaths  through  the 
breaking  of  the  raUiug-beams  of  the  east  gallery  ; that  the 
said  beams  were  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the 
weight  consequent  on  the  gallery  beiug  filled  with  an 
audience  standing  ; that  great  blame  rests  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Dewsbury  and  Batley  Skating  ltink  Company 
in  not  having  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  bearing  capa- 
bilities of  the  gallery  before  letting  it  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  meeting.” 

The  jury  also  strongly  recommended  that  all 
public  buildings  should  be  examined  and  certi- 
fied by  the  borough  surveyor  previously  to  being 
let  for  public  meetings. 
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Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  the 

usual  meeting  last  week,  in  reply  to  a question 
by  Mr.  John  Jones,  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
practicable  to  have  hanging  chains  fixed  between 
the  rings  depending  from  the  lions’  mouths  along 
the  river  front  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  life,  the  engineer  (Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette)  stated  that  the  matter  had 
already  been  several  times  under  consideration, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  was 
thought  unadvisable,  inasmuch  as  these  chains 
would  doubtless  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
mooring  barges  and  other  craft,  with  the  result 
of  damage  to  the  Embankment  when  strong 

tides  were  running. -On  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Runtz,  it  was  referred  to  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  upon  the  fall  of 
houses  in  Tottenham-court-road  on  the  20th  inst. 
Mr.  Fowler  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  previous  night  or  that  morning  two 
houses  in  Rathbone-place  had  also  fallen.  He 
thought  that  two  such  accidents  in  the  same 
district  showed  the  necessity  of  great  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  district  surveyor,  and 
moved  that  the  Building  Act  Committee  do  also 
consider  and  report  upon  this  second  accident 
This  was  agreed  to. 

Mechanical  Operation  of  Sound-Waves. 

K.  H.  Schellbach  and  E.  E.  Boehn  have  experi- 
mented with  waves  of  sound,  in  illustration  of 
the  wave  theory  of  light.  Connecting  two 
Leyden  jars  with  the  conductors  of  a Holt 
electrical  machine,  so  as  to  produce  Bparks  of 
1 centimetre  ('39  in.)  between  the  balls  of  the 
discharger,  concentric  rings  were  formed  in 
coal-dust  sprinkled  on  a glass  plate  4 centi- 
metres (1*57  in.)  from  the  balls.  The  longer  the 
spark,  the  more  strongly  marked  were  the  rings. 
By  reflecting  the  reports  of  the  discharges,  by 
means  of  parallel  walls  and  mirrors  of  various 
kinds,  the  dust-waves  wore  made  to  assume 
such  forms  as  are  theoretically  deducible  from 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  thus 
visibly  confirming  the  views  of  Hnyghens  and 
Young.  That  the  results  are  not  modified  in 
any  way  by  mere  electrical  action  can  be  readily 
Bhown  by  substituting  explosive  gas  or  powder 
for  the  sparks.  From  ten  to  twenty  sparks  or 
explosions  were  generally  sufficient  to  show  the 
character  of  the  waves  and  of  their  nodal  inter- 
sections.— Ann.  d.  Phys.  und  Chem. 

The  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society.  — The  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Building  and  Repairing  of  Churches  and 
Chapels  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  present 
session  on  the  20th  inst.,  when  grants  were 
made  in  aid  of  building  a new  church  at  Pen- 
zance, St.  John,  350 l. ; rebuilding  the  churches 
at  Beer  Hackett,  St.  Michael,  near  Yeovil,  251. ; 
and  Skegness,  St.  Clement,  near  Burgh-le- 
Marsh,  2001. ; enlarging,  reseating,  or  otherwise 
improving  the  accommodation  in  the  churches 
at  Dearham,  near  Carlisle,  251. ; Durham,  St. 
Margaret,  401.;  Gamlingay,  St.  Mary,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 501. ; Llangadock,  Carmarthen,  251. ; 
Mark  by,  St.  Peter,  near  Alford,  151. ; Middleton, 
Holy  Trinity,  near  Wirksworth,  301.;  North 
Ormsby,  Holy  Trinity,  near  Middlesbrough, 

(1  / . la  V'  Ol  T 1 . — l n ■ 


The  Electric  Light. — A discussion  as  to 
the  value  of  the  electric  light  used  in  the  Picton 
Reading-room,  Liverpool,  took  place  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Library  Committee  on  the  20th 
inst.,  Mr.  Picton  in  the  chair.  It  being  stated 
that  6001.  was  due  to  the  British  Electric  Light 
Company,  Mr.  D.  Radcliffe  asked  if  the  electric 
light  was  suitable  for  the  permanent  lighting  of 
the  room.  The  borough  engineer  replied  that 
he  thought  so,  as  it  was  by  far  the  best  applica- 
tion of  the  light  he  had  yet  seen.  He  was 
rather  astonished  that  the  Company  should 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Corporation  to  provide  the  light  so  that 
it  would  be  absolutely  steady  and  free  from 
noise.  The  light  as  now  applied  was  un- 
doubtedly a great  success,  quite  as  great  as  he 
expected,  because  he  did  not  consider  that  abso- 
lute freedom  from  noise  could  be  obtained.  The 
Chairman  : I think  it  a success,  and  it  is  far 
superior  to  gas.  The  flickering  may  be  reduced. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  also  thought  it  was  the  most 
successful  application  of  the  light  that  had  been 
seen  in  any  part  of  England  to  the  present 
time. 


Heights  of  Buildings.— The  Cologne  Gazette 
— T8  : “ The  two  towers  of  our  cathedral  are 

now  the  highest  buildings  on  the  earth;  they 
exceed  by  1-50  metre  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas’s 
Church  in  Hamburg,  which  is  144'20  metres 
high.  When  completed,  they  will  measure  160 
metres,  reckoning  from  the  pavement  of  the 
cathedral  cloisters,  or  157  metres,  reckoning 
from  the  floor  of  the  church  itself.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  heights  of  the  most  remarkable  high 
buildings  in  the  world: — Towers  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  160  m.  or  157  m.  (524  ft.  11  in.,  or 
515  ft.  1 in.)  ; tower  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Ham- 
burg, 144-20  m.  (473  fc.  1 in.) ; cupola  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Rome,  143  m.  (469  ft.  2 in.)  ; cathedral 
spire  at  Strasburg,  142  m.  (465  ft.  11  in.)  ; Pyra- 
mid  of  Cheops,  137  m.  (449  ft.  5 in.)  ; tower  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  in  Vienna,  135  30  m.  (443  ft.  10  in.)  ; 
tower  of  St  Martin’s,  at  Landshut,  132  50  m. 
(434  ft.  8 in.)  ; cathedral  spire  at  Freiburg, 
125  m.  (410  ft.  1 in.);  cathedral  of  Antwerp, 
123'40  m.  (404  ft.  10  in.)  ; cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence, 119  m.  (390  ft.  5 in.)  ; St.  Paul’s,  London 
11130  m.  (365  ft.  1 in.)  ; ridge  tiles  of  Cologne 
Cathodral,  109-S0  m.  (360  ft.  3 in.)  ; cathedral 
tower  at  Magdeburg,  103-60  m.  (339  ft.  11  in.)  ; 
tower  of  the  new  Votive  Church  at  Vienna, 
96  m.  (314ft.  11  in.);  tower  of  the  Rath-haus 
at  Berlin,  88  m.  (288  ft.  8 in.)  ; towers  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  71  m.  (232  ft.  11  in.). 

Tlxe  Cost  of  Lunatic  Asylums. — The 

Hampshire  Telegraph  contains  a detailed  account 
of  the  new  Portsmouth  Asylum,  which  was 
opened  on  the  30th  of  September.  The  points 
of  interest  to  the  ratepayers  and  corporation  of 
Derby  are  that  the  asylum  referred  to  is  built 
to  accommodate  424  patients,  or  approximating 
to  the  number  which  the  Lunacy  Commissioners 
desire  should  be  provided  for  by  the  borough  of 
Derby.  The  area  of  land  set  apart  is  seventy- 
five  acres.  The  total  cost  is  not  given  in  the 
newspaper  report,  but  we  are  credibly  informed 
50!.;  Pembroke  Doc£  ’ slVolra) isT-'llontti  that  amonn^  to  no  less  a sum  than  2831. 
Shields,  St. Hilda,  20!. ; Swymbridee,  St!  James  Fa!  tt  °r  Patle,nt,’  belaS  83i-  ™°«»  per  bed 
near  Barnstaple,  50!. ; and  Timbercombe  St’  f aD  tb0  proposed  bot  abandoned  arrangement 


, kj  w j Luunuge,  oc.  ja 

near  Barnstaple,  50 1. ; and  Timbercombe,  St. 
Michael,  near  Dunster,  20 1.  Under  urgent  cir- 
cumstances some  grants  formerly  made  were 
increased. 

Consecration  of  Churches.— On  Saturday 
last  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  consecrated  the  four 
churches  at  Barrow  which  twelve  months  ago 
were  dedicated  to  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
churches  and  parsonages  were  built  at  a cost  of 
about  24,0001.,  of  which  sum  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  subscribed  12,0001.,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bucclench  6,0001.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in 
the  addresses  delivered  at  the  various  services 
on  Saturday,  explained  that  the  four  churches 
were  originally  intended  as  temporary  structures, 
but  they  had  been  found  on  examination  by  the 
architect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
to  be  of  such  a permanent  character  that  he 
had  recommended  their  acceptance  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Zimdars’  Patent  Pneumatic  BeUs  and 
Tubes.— Very  neat,  scientific,  and  simple  are 
these  pneumatic  bells ; not  too  costly  either. 
They  have  now  stood  the  test  of  some  years 
and  are  to  be  found  in  all  sorts  of  buildings’ 
such  as  Government  offices,  mansions,  ordinary 
dwelling-houses,  and  yachts;  and  we  are  not  at 
all  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Zimdars  has  been 
instructed  to  fix  them  throughout  the  new  Law 
Courts. 


, — -uouuuiicu  arrangement 

for  amalgamation  between  the  county  and 
borough  of  Derby.  We  learn,  moreover,  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  a new  asylum  about  to  be 
erected  for  the  county  of  Gloucester  is  120,0001. 
for  buildings  alone,  exclusive  of  fittings,  furni- 
ture, bedding,  and  clothing.  The  proposed  ac- 
commodation is  for  700  patients,  and  the  extent 
of  land  150  acres.  If  the  moderate  estimate  of 
201.  per  patient,  or  a total  of  14,0001.  be  added 
for  fittings,  furniture,  bedding,  and  clothing, 
the  cost  per  bed  will  thus  reach  little  short  of 
200Z. — Bedfordshire  Times. 

Mouldings  Ready-made.  — Mr.  William 
Gradwell  s “ Book  of  Mouldings,”  which  are  to 
be  had  at  any  moment  by  ordering  (Barrow-in- 
Furness  is  the  address),  contains  some  45  quarto 
pages  illustrating  them  ! They  include  archi- 
traves,  cornices,  gutters,  plinth  mouldings,  crown 
mouldings,  and  handrails,  and  are  all  numbered 
and  priced.  Those  who  get  the  book  may  save 
both  time  and  money. 

Monumental. — It  is  proposed  to  raise  a 
monument  in  Eton  College  Chapel  to  the 
memory  of  the  officers  educated  at  Eton  who 
have  fallen  in  the  Afghan  and  South  African 
campaigns. 

The  Waverley  Penholder  has  reached  us 
from  Messrs.  Macniven  & Cameron.  It  has  a 
pleasant  elastic  action,  and  suits  us  well. 


“P®el,  Castle.”— A proposition  to  build  a 
cathedral  for  the  Isle  of  Man  has  raised  oppo- 
sition,  especially  as  it  is  suggested  that  the 
remains  of  Peel  Castle  should  be  ‘‘worked  in  ” 
A writer  in  Mona’s  Herald  says  “In  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Lord  Bishop  we  have  not  shams 
enough ; his  lordship  thinks  that  a sham  cathe- 
dral would  add  much  to  our  happiness.  Were 
that  all,  we  should  have  but  little  to  complain 
of  : one  sham  more  or  less  can  not  affect  us 
much.  Unfortunately  his  Gothic  instinct  has  led 
him  to  choose  the  site  of  our  only  really  remark- 
able ruin  for  his  Basilica, — a ruin  so  grand,  so 
picturesque,  so  unique,  that  I think  not  only 
the  voice  of  Manxmen,  bat  that  of  the  whole 
British  nation  should  be  raised  to  stay  his 
devastating  hand.  His  lordship  talks  of  ‘ resto- 
ration,’  but  we  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially  in  this  country,  know  too  well  what  is 
meant  by  ‘ restoring  ’ monuments  of  antiquity. 
Perhaps  no  ruins  in  the  empire  are  better 
known  to  the  masses  than  those  of  Peel  Castle. 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  ’ has  made  them  famous 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.”  We  want  to 
hear  something  more  about  this. 

Look  to  the  Sewer  Connexions ! — Mr.  W. 
Iliffe,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Derby,  in 
his  last  quarterly  report,  lately  issued,  says,— 
“ The  rate  of  mortality  for  the  district  of  Nor- 
manton  showed  a most  decided  improvement 
upon  previous  quarters,  only  one  death  having 
occurred  that  was  of  a zymotic  origin,  viz., 
diarrhoea,  while  not  one  was  recorded  as  due  to 
scarlet  fever.  It  was  observed  during  the  re- 
construction of  the  drainage  of  the  district, 
that  only  six  house-drains  were  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  sewers,  the  remainder,  viz., 
132,  being  found  either  broken  or  imperfectly 
united,  which  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
what  negligence  often  prevails  in  the  carrying 
out  of  such  work,  and  how  important  it  is  for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  any  neigh- 
bourhood that  active  supervision  should  be 
everywhere  exercised  over  this  most  important 
part  of  house-construotion.” 

Poor-Law  Guardians  on  Architectural 
Competitions. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth 
Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  19th  inst.,  a letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Porter,  asking  the  opinion  of 
the  guardians  on  the  practice  of  obtaining 
designs  by  competition.  Mr.  Willmott  (clerk) 
stated  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  architects 
that  the  practice  of  obtaining  designs  by  com- 
petition was  an  unfair  one,  as  it  put  architects 
to  an  expense  of  501.,  601.,  and  even  1001.,  for 
which  they  got  no  return  whatever.  The  matter 
would  be  laid  before  the  Institute  of  Architects 
at  an  early  meeting.  Mr.  Higgs  and  Mr.  Aker- 
man  believed  that  open  competition  was  the 
fairest  way  of  obtaining  plans.  Upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Kirkwood  it  was  resolved  that 
Mr..  Porter  be  informed  that  the  guardians  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  continuing  the  practice  of 
open  competition. 

Tree  Planting  in  the  Suburbs.— The  new 

street  called  “ Fitzjohn’s-avenue,”  which  con- 
nects Hampstead  with  the  Swiss  Cottage,  cross- 
ing  the  centre  of  the  old  Conduit-fields,  is  to  be 
planted  with  trees.  The  work,  which  has  already 
commenced,  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Chamber  - 
lain,  of  Hampstead,  and  is  the  result  of  a sub- 
scription among  the  residents  of  that  suburb, 
and  Sir  Spencer  Wilson,  or  his  agent,  Mr.  Ellis, 
has  given  1001.  towards  the  cost,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  2001.  The  “ Avenue,”  which  it  was 
felt  was  rather  a misnomer  as  long  as  it  was 
without  trees,  is  more  than  half  a mile  in  length 
and  70  ft.  wide.  The  trees  selected  are  chest- 
nuts, alternately  pink  and  white.  Measures 
have  been  taken  entirely  to  isolate  the  gas- 
pipes,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
young  trees. 

_ The  City  Guilds  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion.— The  Coach  and  Coach-harness  Makers’ 
Company,  in  continuation  of  their  action  in 
former  years,  offer  prizes  in  money  and  medals 
for  working  drawings  of  carriages,  cabs,  &c. 
freehand  drawings  of  ornaments,  heraldic  de, 
signs,  and  for  papers  on  the  technology  of  car- 
riage building,  as  well  as  special  prizes  fo- 
treatises  on  “ Carriage  Trimming  and  Leather 
Work.”  The  competition  is  confined  to  clerks, 
foremen,  workmen,  or  apprentices. — City  Press. 

Indian  Railway  Items. — The  electric  light 
is  being  used  on  the  Northern  Punjaub  State 
Railway,  which  is  being  pushed  on  very  rapidly. 

The  Government  have  given  Messrs.  Neilson 

& Co.,  of  Glasgow,  orders  for  the  construction 
of  eighty  locomotives  for  the  Indian  railways. — 
Bombay  Gazette. 
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St.  Mark’s. — A meeting  is  to  be  held  on 
fitl'aesday,  the  2nd  of  December,  at  the  Liverpool 
;’ree  Library,  to  promote  the  memorial  againBt 
■he  restoration  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  A paper 
y Mr.  William  Morris  will  be  read,  and  the 
ijpeeting  will  be  addressed  by  various  gentle- 

pen. On  Wednesday  last  a meeting  was  held 

t the  Old  Town-hall,  Manchester,  to  protest 
against  the  threatened  destruction.  Mr.  George 
■Liner  presided.  Two  letters  had  been  received 
i:rom  Mr.  liuskin,  from  the  second  of  which 
i siass'iges  were  read,  in  which  he  stated  that  it 
i pas  impossible  for  him  at  present  to  take  any 
;iart  in  the  defence  which,  though  far  too  late, 
! lad  been  undertaken  by  the  scholars  of  England 
Ij'f  the  most  precious  Christian  buildings  in 
BSurope.  In  the  second  letter,  he  said  that  the 
ivork  which  had  been  going  on  had  been  making 
he  church  into  barracks  and  billiard-rooms. 
?he  only  thing  they  could  do  in  the  case,  the 
iinly  really  practical  thing  that  he  could  think 
if,  was  for  them  to  send  him  “lots  of  money  ” 

. jo  spend  in  getting  drawings  of  the  building 
jpefore  it  went.  He  did  not  believe  they  could 
jjerve  it  by  any  protest. 

St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
•distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  attending 
■his  school  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
•i  inder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Bereaford- 
jjJope,  M.P.  The  report  as  to  the  past  year’s 
s vork  stated  that  the  list  of  prizes  afforded  a 
Satisfactory  comparison  with  that  of  the  previous 
drear.  In  the  national  competition  two  silver 
ifnedals  had  been  gained,  and  though  no  bronze 
>|nedal  had  been  taken,  there  were  four  book- 
9)rizes  as  against  two  in  the  previous  year.  The 
i :h airman  having  distributed  the  prizes,  Mr. 
idorris,  A.R  A,,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Indents  on  the  rules  of  art.  The  meeting  was 
: ilso  addressed  by  Professor  Guthrie,  F.R.S.  The 
i shairman,  referring  to  those  students  who  had 
Lot  been  and  who  were  not  likely  to  be  success- 
ful, urged  them  not  to  be  discouraged.  He  could 
liot  conceive  of  a higher  or  more  meritorious  class 
(jif  persons  than  those  who  came  to  study,  knowing 
;hat  Providence  had  not  blessed  them  with  those 
dualities  which  were  likely  to  gain  distinction 
ife  their  career.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the  head- 
iraaster,  Mr.  Parker,  was  cordially  voted,  a 
liimilar  compliment  being  paid  to  the  chair- 
.raan. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 

As  we  have  already  announced,  the  first  ordinary 
.•ueeting  of  the  Session  1879-SO  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evening  next,  the  1st  of  December, 
:vhen  the  usual  certificates  will  be  presented  to 
aiilessrs.  Capel,  Herford,  Jacques,  and  McLachlan, 
massed  candidates  in  the  Class  of  Proficiency 
l.t  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examination, 
LS79.  The  Ashpitel  Prize  will  be  presented  to 
Jr.  Capel,  and  a reward  of  merit  to  Mr.  Scott, 
(vho  distinguished  himself  in  the  Preliminary 
Class  at  the  same  examination.  The  formal 
presentation  of  the  gift,  made  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  past-president,  of  a gold  badge  and 

fhain  of  office,  to  be  henceforth  worn  on  certain 
ccasions  by  the  President  for  the  time  being, 
.rill  take  place  after  the  usual  preliminary 
business.  The  opening  address  of  the  Session 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A., 
president.  The  Library  will  be  re-opened  for 
Eeaders  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  2nd  of  Decem- 

tier  next,  at  ten  a.m.  The  Council  have  ap- 
>ointed  Mr.  Alexander  Beazeley,  M Inst.C.E.,  to 
.he  post  of  librarian,  and  Mr.  Alban  Lee  to  that 
>f  Library  Clerk. 

: Death  of  Mr.  Lewis  Hornblower. — We 

regret  to  record,  the  death,  on  the  20th  inst.,  at 
plifton-park,  Birkenhead,  of  Mr.  Lewis  Horn- 
olower,  architect,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  He  was 
ii  well-known  practitioner  in  Liverpool.  Among 
[he  larger  works  with  which  he  and  Mr.  Andre 
vere  concerned,  was  the  projection  of  Sefton- 
park.  One  of  the  earliest  designs  of  importance 
by  Mr.  Hornblower  was  that  of  the  entrance  to 
iBirkenhead-park.  His  constructive  skill  was 
:hown  in  his  “Cellular  Terra-cotta  Fireproof 
Girder  Floor,”  which,  though  somewhat  complex 
md  costly,  has  been  used  with  success  in  several 
|arge  buildings.  (See  report  in  Builder  for  1878, 

).  585,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of 
irchitects).  The  interment  took  place  on  the 
!2nd  inst.  at  the  Birkenhead  Cemetery,  Flay- 
mck-hill. 

Fine  Arts,  King’s  College.  — The  City 
Builds  Institute  having  endowed  a Chair  of 
Practical  Fine  Art  at  King’s  College,  the  Council 
lave  appointed  Professor  Philip  H.  Delamotteto 
ill  the  post.  The  new  School  of  Art  is  to  be 
ipened  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 


Liverpool  Plumbers’  Association.  — On 

Monday  evening,  the  thirteenth  annual  soiree 
and  ball  in  aid  of  the  benevolent  fund  of  this 
association  took  place  in  St.  George’s  Hall. 
There  were  about  a thousand  persons  present,  and 
after  tea  had  been  served,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Councillor  David  Radcliffe.  The  report 
showed  that  last  year  the  proceeds  of  the  ball 
amounted  to  118Z.  14s.  lOd.  That  sum  had 
been  disposed  of  as  follows : — Widows’  and 
Orphans’  Fund,  77 1-  10s.  ; relief  of  afflicted 
members,  341. ; and  there  was  a balance  to 
credit  of  71.  4s.  lOd.  The  Chairman  remarked 
that  the  plumber  of  the  present  day  was  as 
skilled  an  artisan  as  any  of  his  fellows  in  other 
trades,  and  much  of  the  work  he  was  called 
upon  to  do  required  the  greatest  care.  Medical 
men  were  now  fairly  alive  to  that  fact.  He 
was  sure  the  trade  would  take  high  grounds  if 
the  members  of  it  would  only  understand  their 
responsibility  in  connexion  with  great  sanitary 
questions. 

Competition. — Messrs.  Coe  & Robinson,  of 
Furnival’s-inn,  have  been  adjudged  the  success- 
ful competitors  for  the  best  design  for  the  new 
South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall  Hospital ; their 
design  having  been  accepted  out  of  nine  invited 
to  be  sent  in,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
as  the  most  suitable. 

Messrs.  E.  P.  & W.  Baldwin,  of  Stourport, 
have  just  been  awarded  a gold  medal  for  sheet- 
iron  and  tinplates  at  the  “ Exposition  Inter- 
nationale  de  1879  Sciences  appliques  ii  l’ludus- 
trie,”  Paris,  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  to  an 
English  house  in  this  department. 

Alexandra  Estate. — The  first  portion  of 
this  estate  was  put  up  at  auction  by  Mr.  Croucher 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  November,  and  the 
whole  of  the  107  lots  were  sold  at  a total  amount 
of  8.619Z. 


TENDERS 

For  engineering  works,  comprising  boilers,  engine, 
pumps,  and  laundry  machinery,  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbe- 
ciles. Darenth,  Kent,  for  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitai 
Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  llarston,  architects : - 

Duncao,  Steward  A Co £9,6  0 0 0! 

Clavton,  Howlet,  A Venables  ...  9,160  “ 
lliams  & Sons  


Coles... 

Hunt  A Sons 

Green  A Sons  

Denham  A Sous 

Bunnett  & Co 

Fraser,  Bros 

.1.  A K.  May  

Clements  A Co 

Bradford  A Co 

Siebe,  Gorman,  A Co. . 

Clarke  

Bushby  

Mason  

F.  G.  A R.  Vigor  

Lowcook  


7,281 
6,9*1  0 
6,170  15 
6,900  0 
6,460  0 
5,417  10 
6,395  0 
6,360  0 
6,050  0 
4,995  0 
4,9)0  0 
4,725  0 
4,578  0 
4,491  0 


For  St.  Jehu's  Vicarage,  Hollingtot: 
W.  Hawley  I-loyd,  architect:  — 

Woodall  

Vidler  

Ashdown  

Rodda  

Cruttcuden 


, near  Hastings.  Mr. 

, £2,599  0 0 
, 2,168  0 0 
2,046  0 0 


road  and  pipe  sewer  ( 


Gipson 

Bloomfield.. 
Pizzey  

l'orter 

Symonds 


For  building  four  dwelling-houses  in  Jnmes-road, 
Walthamstow.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect 

Goodall  £1,307  0 0 


For  rebuilding  house  and  sliop,  184a,  Edgware-road,  for 
Mr.  A.  Stedall.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Sauders  £1,196  0 0 

Goad 1/49  0 0 

Lidstone  A Son 1 ,*'39  0 0 

Richardson 1,609  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co.  990  0 0 

Gallom  850  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  (accepted)  S99  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a huiiditig  for  a free  library  and 
museum,  Luton,  Bedfordshire.  Messrs.  .1.  R.  Brown  & 
Humphreys,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 
Groome 


Butt  Icy  

Hicks  

Prout  

Balliday 

Cornish  A Gay mer  .... 

Foster 

Payment 

Dunham  

Monk  

Bland  A Sons 

Phillips  

Taylor  A Grist  

Pritchard  A Feltham  . 

Green  A Hull 

I.issaman 

Mishin 

Smart  Bros 


2,26)  0 0 
2,109  0 0 
2,050  0 0 
2,017  0 0 
2,016  7 6 
1,941  0 0 
1 ,894  0 0 
1,890  0 0 
1,845  0 0 
1 ,789  0 0 
1,787  0 0 
1,779  0 0 
1,765  0 0 
1 ,750  0 0 
1,735  0 0 
1,73 » 0 0 


For  the  erection  and  fixing  of  the  iron  columns,  girders, 
and  plant,  at  the  new  brewery,  for  Messrs.  Eldridge,  Pope, 
& Co., _ Dorchester.  Mossrs.  Scamell  & Colver,  engineers. 
Quantities  for  the  ironwork  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis 
A Son  : — 

Contract  No.  1. — Tronicork  in  Column ♦,  Girders,  <J  e. 


Westwood,  Baillie,  A Co £3,731  0 0 

Horsicy  Iron  Company  3.ii~'5  0 0 

Appleby  Bros.  ...  ’. 3,629  6 0 

Cochrane  A Co 3,632  0 6 

llandyside  A Co 3.174  6 9 

Cockey  & Co 3.450  0 0 

Thornewill  AWarbam  (accepted)  3.185  0 O 

Oxley  A Co 3,160  0 O 

Contract  No.  2.— Boilers. 

Horton  A Sons C905  0 0 

Thornewill  A Warham  (accepted)  897  0 0 

Waller  & Co 888  0 O 

Contract  No.  3. — Copper,  Copper  Hopback, , fc. 

Dale  £1,181  0 0 

Shears  A Son 1,160  0 0 

Oxley  A Co 997  0 O 

Bennett  990  0 0 

Pontifex  A Sons  (accepted)  958  0 0 

Blundell,  Bros 890  0 0 

Pontifex  A Wood  (for  the  copper 

only) 450  0 0 

Contract  No.  4.— Mill  ter  ights'  Work. 

8cott  A Co. £5,620  0 0 

Horton  A Sons  4,317  0 O 

Pontifex  A Son  4,274  0 O 

Waller  A Co 3,392  0 0 

Thornewill  A Warham  (accept.)  3,275  0 0 

Oxley  A Co 3,204  0 0 

Contract  No.  5. — Back-makers. 

Carty  £731  0 0 

Bennett  A Son 679  0 0 

Oxley  A Co 691  0 0 

Church  A Co 6-49  0 0 

Colyer  A Co.  (accepted)  496  15  0 

Contract  No.  6 —Slate  Backs. 

Stirling  £‘513  0 0 

Brindley  A Co 611  0 0 

B raby  A Co.  610  0 0 

Sharp  (accepted) 510  0 O 

Contract  No.  7.— Pipe  Connexions. 

Lawrence  A Co £2,241  9 4 

Siebe  A Gorman  2,034  0 0 

Bennett  A Son  1,510  0 0 

Pontiles  A Son 1,455  0 0 

Oxley  A Co 1,4  0 0 O 

Blundell  Bros 1,235  0 0 

Thornewill  A Warham  (accepted)  1,045  0 0 

Contract  No.  8. — Refrigerator*. 
Lawrence  A Co.  (accepted)  179  0 0 


For  paving  and  sewering  private  streets  and  passages, 
for  the  Corporation  of  Leamington,  as  per  drawings  and 
specifications  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Jenom  : — 

Palmer £3,664  0 0 

Boon 3,390  0 0 

Smith  3,347  0 0 

Currall  A Lewis  (accepted)  2,947  10  0 


Roberts,  engineer: — 

Jeffreys  £3,636  6 10  ! 

Beardsell 3,363  9 2 

Hughes  2,800  0 0 

Owen  (accepted)  2,250  0 0 

Bugbird  2,102  10  0 

Morgan  1,850  0 0 ! 


For  reconstructing,  repairing,  and  decorating  No.  37, 
[urine  Parade,  Worthing.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hyde,  architect  : — 

Patchiug  A Son  £1,294  0 0 

Hide  Bros.  A Cook 1,276  0 0 

Crouch  1,228  0 0 

Sncwin  A Son 1,217  0 0 

Hidden 1,195  0 0 

Gallon  A Golds 1,«'40  0 0 

Clark  (accepted)  898  0 0 


for  Mr.  Matthew  Rose.  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Gro9e,  architect  : — 

Greenwood  ..£>2,569  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 12,450  0 0 

Downs  A Co 12,330  0 0 

Rider  A Sou 1 1 ,98  J 0 0 

Shurmur  11,979  0 0 

Dove  Bros 11,945  0 0 

McLachlan  A Sons 11,940  0 O 

Ashby  Bros 11,673  0 0 

Colls  A Sons  11,647  0 0 

I awrence 11,626  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 11,600  0 0 

Little 11.391  0 0 

Murter  11,243  0 C 


For  Board  school,  Reddin's-road,  Peckham.  Mr.  E.  R. 

Robson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Aitchison  A Walker  £i0,6S0  0 0 

Marsland  9,855  0 0 

Tyerman  9,751  0 0 

Brass 9.687  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 9,194  0 0 

Huot 9,452  0 0 

Jerrard  9,173  0 0 

Hobson 9/78  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey  8,96  4 0 0 

Thompson 8,874  0 0 

Kirk  A Randa'l  8.872  0 0 

Downs  8,865  0 0 

Hart  8,300  0 0 


For  re  laying  pipe-sewers  at  Hornsey,  for  the  Local 

Dunmoor £1,095  0 O '. 

Ford 925  0 0 

Pizzey 837  12  8 

Williamson  (accepted)  695  0 O 

Marriott  (mistake,  withdrawn)  . 399  0 0! 


For  addition  to  Manor-house,  Hastings.  Mr.  W.  H, 
Murray,  architect : — 

C.  A E.  Harman  £1,147  0 0 

ShorteUACo ..  1.1 10  0 0 

Vidler  1,085  0 0 
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For  new  school,  &e.  at  Humberstone,  near  Great 
Grimsby.  Messrs.  Maughan  & Cuxson,  architects  : — 

Haywood  £88'1  0 0 

Smith 823  0 0 

Thompson  638  0 0 

Lowden  653  0 0 

B'.yton 619  0 0 

Fletcher 636  10  0 

Willows  & Roebuck 631  10  0 

Kirk  699  0 0 

Laughton  593  0 0 

Perkess  590  0 0 

Doughty 689  0 0 

Guy  672  0 0 

Hill  555  10  0 

Nightingale  & Danby  (accepted)  ..  625  10  0 


For  eight  cottages  at  Gale's-gardens,  Bethnal-green. 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects  : — 

Johnson  (accepted) £2,800  0 0 


For  new  stokers’  rooms,  baths,  &c.,  at  the  workhouse, 
Bishop's-road,  Bethnal-green,  for  the  Guardians  of  St. 
Matthew,  Bethnal-green.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 

Architects 

Somerville  £1,059  0 0! 

Palmer 820  0 0 

Smith  780  0 0 

Body 760  0 0 

Johnson  717  0 0 

Thomerson  695  0 0 

Parrish  620  0 0 

Derby  (accepted) 686  0 0 

Haines 668  0 0 ! 


For  erection  of  a terrace  of  five  houses  at  Dawlish,  for 
Mr.  W.  Hatcher.  Mr.  G.  S.  Bridgman,  architect  : — 

Forge  & Ashley £1,490  0 0 

Goss 4,293  10  0 

Maitland 4,287  0 0 

Drake  3,772  0 0 

Lamacraft  3,760  0 0 

Baker  3,742  0 0 

Bridgman  3,600  0 0 

Vanstono  (accepted) 3,377  0 0 


For  house  and  offices  at  Caversham,  Oxon,  for  Mr.  G. 
May.  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  architect,  Messrs.  Cooper  A 
Sons,  architects  : — 

8hepherd £5,933  0 0 

Woodroffe 6,810  o 0 

Higgs  5,778  0 0 

Janett  6,521  0 0 

Rider  & Son  6,449  0 0 

Staines  & Son 5,391  0 0 

Silver  6,006  0 0 

Filewood  4,988  10  0 

Kimberley  4,690  0 0 

For  reinstatement  after  fire  of  No.  90,  Shoreditch,  for 
the  Plicenix  Fire  Office.  Mr.  Lacy  \V.  Ridge,  archi- 
tect:— 

Staines  & Son  (accepted)  £313  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  re-building  No.  27,  Bow-lane. 
Messrs.  Graves  & Hulbert,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Power  & Barnett. 

Toms  (accepted). 


For  erecting  sis  houses,  Gunnersbury-lane,  Acton,  for 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thorn.  Mr.  Percy  Hunter,  architect.  No 
quantities 

Blackall  £2,125  0 0 

Brown 2,060  0 0 

Wood  (accepted) 1,859  0 0 

For  erecting  new  premises,  Wandsworth  Bridge-road, 
Fulham,  for  Mr.  T.  Whitaker.  Mr.  Percy  Hunter,  archi- 
tect. No  quantities : — 

Aviss&Co £2,140  0 0 

Mark  1,976  0 0 

Smith  1,865  10  0 

Falkner  1.817  0 0 

Cowland  Bros,  (accepted) 1,827  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  fourteen  houses,  store,  and  reading- 
-room, at  Nevin,  Carnarvonshire,  for  the  Nevin  Syenite 
Granite  Company,  Limited  : — 

Schofield  (accepted)  £2,470  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  three  houses  in  Cleve- 
land-road,  Barnes,  for  the  General  Credit  Company 
Limited.  Mr.  G.  Adamson,  architect : — 

Bowling  £65o  0 0 

8ale  600  0 0 


For  completing  three  terrace-houses  at  Hampstead,  for 
Mr.  Field.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  & Son  : — 

Somerville  & Hill  (accepted)  ...  £2,074  0 0 


For  finishing  of  five  houses  in  College-street,  North- 
fleet,  for  Mr.  C.  R.  Miles 

Uff  (accepted) 600  0 0 


For  additional  drainage  (sewers)  on  the  estate  of  the 
Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society  at  Romford,  Essex.  Mr. 
8t.  John  H.  Hancock,  surveyor  : — 

Contract  No.  2. 

Pound  £199  0 0 

Previous  Contract  (No.  1). 

Pound 2,400  0 0 

Curbing. 

Pound £495  0 0 


Wood  (accepted)  £53,000  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.R.(  Apply  to  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board).— 8.  C.  (We  cannot 
look  back.  It  will  be  found  in  a previous  volume).— J.  C.  (not 
received).— M.  H.  & Son.— G.  3.  B— A.  K.  B.— E.  T.— P.  H.— 
w.  H.  J.  H -W.  B— A.  & B— T.  W.  F.-F.  G — J.  F.—  Messrs.  B.— 
A.  P.— M.  £ C. — N.  S.  Sc  H.— Mr.  P.— S.  Sc.  E.— R.  D.  C.-T.  R.- 
W.  G — E.  R — N.— E,  D.-C.  Z.—J.  J.— J.  F.— R.  M.  B.— J.  D.  H — 
W.  R.  P.— N,  P.— D.  W.-J.  V.— B.  & H.— E.  C.—W.  Sc  J.  R.  F.— 
G.  E.— R.  A.  L— C.  W.  W.— U.  W.— P.  M.  (persevere).— T.  B.  (next 
week)  — B.  Sc  E.  S. 

Erratum.— On  p.  1299,  the  address  of  Mr.  George  Drew,  contractor 
for  the  Cirencester  School,  should  be  Chalford,  not  " Stratford."  u 
printed. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Stc.  mtut  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 

publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Nora. —The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
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The  Opening  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects. 


ONDAY,  December  tbe 
First,  Eighteen  • hun- 
dred-and-seventy-nine, 
will  in  future  years  be 
noted  in  tbe  annals  of 
the  Institute  as  tbe  date 
of  an  exceptionally  - 
interesting  “ Opening 
Night  of  the  Session.” 
The  current  session  has 
commenced  a month 
later  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  alterations  in 
the  premises, — altera- 
tions which  in  many 
respects  constitute  an 
undoubted  improve- 
ment, although  (as  was 
more  than  half  hinted 
during  the  proceedings) 
tentative  one.  Improved 
accommodation  has  been  found  for  some  por- 
tions of  the  valuable  and  unique  Library  of  the 
Institute;  tho  staircase  has  been  rebuilt,  avoid- 
ing the  dangerous  “ winders  ” of  the  old  stair- 
case ; and  by  means  of  a partially-glazed  dome 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  the  meeting-room  is 
now  much  better  lighted  by  day  than  was  formerly 
the  case, — as  it  had  need  to  be,  seeing  that  it  is 
henceforth  to  be  largely  used  as  a reading-room. 
But  little  if  any  extra  sitting  acoommodation  is 
provided  in  the  meeting-room,  which  has  not 
been  enlarged ; indeed,  its  former  dimensions 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  encroached  upon 
by  the  new  bookcases.  The  meeting  of  Monday 
last  was  Bignalised  by  proceedings  of  more  than 
U3ual  importance  and  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  officially  announced  that  the 
Institute  had  in  a great  measure,  and  very 
properly  so,  taken  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society  under  its  fostering  care, — an  event  that 
should  result  in  benefit  to  the  Society  as  much 
as  it  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Institute; 
secondly,  Mr.  Barry  made  the  gratifying  an- 
nouncement that  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and 
Prince  Leopold  had  consented  to  become  Hono- 
rary Fellows  of  the  Institute  ; thirdly,  Professor 
Donaldson  (although,  to  the  regret  of  all,  unable 
to  be  present),  afforded  yet  another  substantial 
proof  of  his  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
Institute,  by  the  presentation  (per  Mr.  Charles 
Barry)  of  a massive  gold  chain  and  badge  of  office 
to  be  worn  on  what  may  be  called  “ state  ’’ 
occasions  by  the  President  for  the  time  being ; 
fourthly, — and  lastly  only  in  order  of  sequence, 
— the  new  President,  Mr.Whichcord,  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  and  a very  excellent  one  it 
proved  to  be.  We  print  this  on  another  page, 
and  hereto  append  a full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  pre- 
vious session  (1878-79)  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  William  H.  White)  an- 
nounced that  the  Council  had  received  a letter 
from  Professor  Donaldson  stating  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a slight  attack  of  bronchitis  he  was 
unable  to  he  present  in  person,  although  his 
heart  and  soul  would  be  entirely  with  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  Institute. 

Among  the  new  members  introduced  to  the 
President  and  formally  admitted  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  attendance  for  the  first  time  since 
their  election,  were  Mr.  John  Fowler,  C.E., 
Mr.  E.  S.  Roscoe,  barrister-at-law,  and  Mr. 
JoknHopgood,  Honorary  Associates ; Mr.  Isaac 
Barradale  (of  Leicester),  Mr.  Hugh  Gough, 
and  Mr.  W.  Millican  (president  of  the  Leices- 
tershire Society  of  Architects),  as  Fellows. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  present  the 
usual  certificates  to  Messrs.  Capel,  Herford, 
Jacques,  and  McLachlan,  passed  candidates  in 
the  Class  of  Proficiency  at  the  Voluntary  Archi- 
tectural Examination  of  this  year.  The  Ashpitel 
Prize  was  presented  to  Mr.  Capel,  and  a reward 
of  merit  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Preliminary  Class  at  the  same 
examination. 

The  Architects’  Benevolent  Society. 

The  secretary  next  read  a letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  president  of 
the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society  (who  was, 
unfortunately,  unable  to  be  present,  owing  to 
illness).  Mr.  Wyatt  wrote : — 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  that  a continued  attack  of 
bronohitis  confines  me  to  my  room,  and  will 
prevent  my  attendance  at  the  meeting  to-night. 
I need  hardly  remind  members  of  the  Institute 
that  iu  May  last,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent  Society  were  under  discussion, 
one  of  our  oldest  members,  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
offered  to  give  1001.  if  fourteen  other  gentlemen 
would  subscribe  similar  amounts,  or  if,  by  some 
such  similar  arrangement,  the  sum  of  1,5002. 
could  be  obtained,  so  as  to  raise  the  funded 
property  of  the  charity  to  5,000Z.  The  Council 
of  the  Society  felt  that  this  offer  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  issued  a special  appeal,  and 
the  result  has  been  that,  after  paying  for  print- 
ing, postages,  and  other  expenses  of  collection, 
we  shall  realise  a net  Bum  of  1,6082.  Our 
funded  property  will  now  exceed  5,0002.,  New 
Three  per  Cents.,  and  fifteen  additional  new 
subscribers  will  be  added  to  our  list.  Whilst 
confessing  to  a personal  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  this  result,  considering  the  numbers  of 
our  profession,  I am  grateful  for  much  cordial 
co-operation,  especially  so  to  Mr.  Florence,  the 
late  President  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
who,  on  the  part  of  that  body,  has  given  us 
substantial  proof  of  the  sympathy  and  interest 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession. 
Your  executive  body  cannot  be  reproached  with 
lukewarmness  in  this  matter,  for  of  the  1,6002. 
thus  raised,  more  than  7002.  have  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  Council  of  the  Institute.  I have 
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now  only  to  add  that  as  we  have  followed  the 
good  example  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers,  and  have,  as  it  were,  affiliated  our  charity 
with  the  Institute  itself,  and  induced  you  to  act 
as  honorary  secretary,  so  may  we  venture  to 
hope  that  the  appeals  made  from  the  Chair  of 
the  Institute  on  behalf  of  the  Society  will  be 
more  generously  responded  to  than  hitherto.” 

New  Members. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  balloted 
for  and  duly  elected,  viz. : — As  Associates : Mr. 
Thomas  Mullett  Ellis,  of  Highbury  Quadrant ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Bovill,  of  Cockspur-street ; Mr. 
Alfred  Culshaw,  of  Liverpool ; and  Mr.  Walter 
Stokes,  of  New  Broad-street. 

Illustrious  Honorary  Fellows. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  said  he  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  to  a meeting  of  the  Council 
a correspondence  which  had  afforded  them 
very  great  pleasure,  — so  much  so,  that  they 
had  asked  him  to  read  it  to  the  meeting,  and  to 
state  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated. 
After  the  dinner  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  at 
which  the  Institute  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  their  guest,  his  Royal 
Highness  expressed  a wish  to  have  some  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  day  : and  the 
Council,  therefore,  had  a special  copy  of  the 
“Proceedings”  printed  and  bound,  and  this  he 
(Mr.  Barry)  was  requested  to  present  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  in  doing  so  he  again  took 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  satisfaction 
which  the  members  of  the  Institute  felt  at  the 
presence  of  his  Royal  Highness  at  the  dinner 
It  afterwards  occurred  to  him  (Mr.  Barry)  that 
it  might  not  be  a very  improper  thing  to  ask 
the  royal  brethren  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
become  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tute, seeing  that  the  Institute  had  for  its 
patrons  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He,  there- 
fore, wrote  to  Mr.  Knollys,  secretary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  asking  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  his  Royal  Highness  that  his 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  Prince  Leopold,  should  be  asked 
to  join  the  Institute  by  being  enrolled  as 
Honorary  Fellows.  In  reply,  Mr.  Knollys 
wrote  to  say  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  quite 
approved  of  the  suggestion.  Encouraged  by 
that  reply,  Mr.  Barry  communicated  with  the 
secretaries  of  their  royal  Highnesses,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and 
Prince  Leopold,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  that  each  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
had  intimated  his  willingness  to  become  per- 
sonally connected  with  the  Institute.  These 
adhesions  had  afforded  him  (Mr.  Barry)  no 
slight  gratification,  and  his  first  feeling  was  that 
it  would  have  been  the  right  thing  to  at  once 
formally  propose  the  election  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  by  acclamation ; but  he  was  re- 
minded by  the  indefatigable  and  most  exact 
secretary  (Mr.  White)  that  one  of  the  bye-laws 
of  the  Institute  made  it  necessary  to  give  notice 
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of  the  election  of  everybody  before  proceeding 

to  the  election,  and  he  therefore  gave  notice 
that  at  the  nest  meeting  of  the  Institute  he 
should  formally  propose  that  their  Royal  High- 
nesses be  elected  by  acclamation,  dispensing 
•with  the  ballot.  He  ventured  to  hope  that  that 
auspicious  event  would  be  of  some  lasting 
benefit  to  the  Institute,  and  he  also  ventured  to 
think  that  their  Royal  Highnesses  would  feel 
some  degree  of  satisfaction  in  thus  identifying 
themselves  with  a body  like  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  whose  objects  were  to 
promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
architecture,  to  foster  feelings  of  sympathy  for 
each  other  amongst  its  members,  and  to  main- 
tain that  high  tone  of  probity  and  honour  in  the 
dealings  of  its  members  with  their  clients 
which  had  ever  distinguished  them. 

The  President, — I think,  gentlemen,  that  the 
whole  profession  will  unanimously  concur  with 
me  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Barry  has  been  most 
happy  and  fortunate  in  inducing  such  a trio  of 
exalted  personages  to  become  members  of  our 
Institute. 

A Badge  and  Chain  of  Office  for  the  President 

The  next  business  was  the  formal  presentation 
of  the  gift,  made  by  Professor  Donaldson,  past- 
President,  of  a massive  gold  badge  and  chain  of 
office  to  be  henceforth  worn  on  certain  occasions 
by  the  President  for  the  time  being. 

The  President  observed  that  members  of  the 
Institute  would  be  aware  that  their  venerable 
friend  Professor  Donaldson  had,  of  his  good 
pleasure,  determined  to  present  to  the  Institute 
a very  handsome  badge  of  office  for  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Professor  had  written  stating,  in 
terms  which  all  would  appreciate,  his  reason  for 
being  absent,  and,  therefore,  he  (the  President) 
had  requested  his  immediate  predecessor,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  to  perform,  for  the  worthy  donor, 
the  function  of  formally  presenting  the  badge 
and  investing  the  President  with  it.  He  had 
asked  Mr.  Barry  to  perform  that  function 
because  among  certain  rules  (which  had  been 
framed  by  the  Council,  and  approved  by  the 
donor)  relating  to  the  badge  was  one  which  pro- 
vided that  the  function  of  the  investiture  of  his 
successor  with  the  badge  should  be  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  retiring  occupant  of  the 
President’s  Chair. 

Mr.  Barry  expressed  his  regret  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  badge  and  the  investiture  of  the 
President  with  it  were  not  to  be  made  at  the 
more  distinguished  hands  of  the  donor  of  that 
splendid  gift  to  the  Institute.  The  badge  was 
of  a very  handsome  character,  and  he  ventured 
to  think  that  it  formed  a very  appropriate  and 
a very  fitting  gift  indeed.  It  would  probably 
be  remembered  that  a similar  badge  was  worn 
by  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Koval 
Academy,  whose  members  were  the  friendly 
rivals  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  art ; and,  therefore,  if  the 
learned  Professor  had  desired  any  precedent  for 
ms  gift,  he  had  in  that  instance  a most  dis- 
tingnished  one.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute  to  know  the  oircnm- 
stances  under  which  the  gift  was  presented  to 
the  Institute.  At  the  members’  dinner  in  April 
last,  it  was  noticed  with  extreme  gratification 
and  pleasure  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
ot  ' » ales  took  especial  notice  of  their  venerable 
Professor,  styling  him  the  father  of  the  Insti- 
tute  and  of  the  profession.  The  honour  was 
unexpected,  but  highly  gratifying  to  Professor 
Donaldson,  and  the  next  day  he  (Mr.  Barry! 
received  a very  affectionate  letter  from  him, 
stating  that  it  had  always  been  his  intention  to 
leave  a sum  of  money  at  his  death  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a badge  and  chain  of  office 
tor  the  President,  but  that  he  thought  that  the 
nnuBUal  and  very  gratifying  visit  of  their  royal 
some11/01  the  £rBt  tlme  might  veI7  wel1  be,  i in 
Hon  of  g.lee*  the  presenta- 

tion of  the  badge,  and  he  asked  for  the 
of  the  Counci!  on  the  subject.  By  the 

“J  the  °ffer  waB  received  with  cordiality 
and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  feelings 
with  which  it  was  made;  and  the  members 
had  now  the  double  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
f h|t''I°ag  that  splendia  gift  while  they  still 

seT  He  nW  “T  Its  "““V  d™°r  him. 
self.  He  (Mr.  Barry)  was  sure  that  all  the 

members  of  the  Institute  would  rejoice  with 
brm  that  Professor  Donaldson  had  given  the 
badge  now  rather  than  that  it  should  have 

SO*  fit  I,nstltufc®  on,y  when  they  should 
have  lost  its  donor,  for  now  they  not  only  had 
the  advantage  and  pleasure  of  the  gift  itself 
but  they  were  glad  to  know  that  their  dear 


old  friend  was  still  amongst  them.  Professor 
Donaldson’s  absenoe  from  the  meeting  that 
evening  was  due,  partly  to  indisposition,  no 
doubt,  but  also  partly  from  a delicate  wish  to 
avoid  the  praise  and  applause  which  they  were 
all  anxious  to  give  him.  He  (the  speaker)  was 
sure  that  they  would  all  join  with  him  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  worthy  Professor 
would  be  with  them  yet  many  a time  and  oft, 
for  it  would  be  a very  sad  day  to  many  of 
them  individually,  and  to  all  of  them  corporately, 
when  his  familiar  face  should  be  missed  for 
ever,  and  when  his  place  at  the  Institute  which 
he  had  graced  so  long  and  loved  so  well  should 
know  him  no  more.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Barry 
invested  the  President  with  the  badge  and 
chain,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  meeting. 

The  President,— Mr.  Barry  and  gentlemen, 
I accept  this  magnificent  gift  in  the  name  of  the 
Institute  in  a few  words,  but  not  the  less  with 


-...u.  ui..Suiuucu«  111  mo  name  oi  tne 
Institute  in  a few  words,  but  not  the  less  with 
great  gravity.  It  is  a very  kind  and  a very 
noble  act  on  the  part  of  Professor  Donaldson. 
W e have  already  expressed  to  him  in  person,  in 
the  Council,  the  feelings  which  have  animated 
us  as  a small  section  of  the  Institute,  and  I am 
sure  that  those  expressions  will  be  most  fully 
endorsed  by  the  members  at  large.  The  chain 
is  not  only  a graceful  work  of  art  in  itself,  it  is 
not  only  a type  of  the  dignity  of  office,  but  it 
has  the  still  further  interest  to  us  in  the  associa- 
tion that  it  will  always  have  with  our  venerable 
and  venerated  Professor.  My  only  regret  is  that, 
bearing  in  mind  the  inscription  that  is  upon 
the  reverse  of  the  badge,  the  gift  was  not 
presented  during  Mr.  Barry’s  term  of  office, 
because  it  records  an  interesting  event,— perhaps 
the  most  interesting  event  which  has  occurred 
for  many  years  past  in  the  history  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  which  event  took  place  during  Mr. 
Barry’s  presidency.  I hope  that  it  may  decorate 
the  persons  of  presidents  of  this  Institute  for 
very  many  years  to  come,  and  that  in  that  sense 
the  desires  of  the  worthy  donor  mav  be  fullv 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  Barry  said  he  had  omitted  to  state  that 
when  the  badge  reached  the  Council  it  was  im- 
perfect. There  was  an  inscription  upon  the 
reverse  of  the  badge  identifying  the  gift  with 
the  date  of  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales ; but  the  Council  (and  he  was 
sure  that  the  members  would  sympathise  with 
them)  felt  that  without  the  name  of  the  donor 
the  badge  would  be  absolutely  imperfect,  and 
they  had  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  inscrib- 
ing  upon  it  the  name,  long  to  be  revered  in  that 
Institute,  of  Thomas  Leverton  Donaldson. 

A vote  of  thanks  was,  by  acclamation, 
accorded  to  Professor  Donaldson. 

St.  Mark’s , Venice. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  had  an  in- 
terview  with  General  Menabrea,  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador, with  reference  to  the  proposed  works 
at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  His  Excellency  explained 
that  the  present  state  of  the  basilica  involved 
not  so  much  the  question  of  the  restoration  as 
the  question  of  the  stability  and  endurance  of 
the  fabric,  and  observed  that  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Venice  was  not  only  a city 
built  in  the  sea,  but  a floating  city.  Subse- 
quently to  that  interview  the  following  letter 
had  been  received  : — 

. “Londres,  le  29  Novembre,  1879. 
Monsieur,— Jo  wens  vous  prier  d’etre  mon  interprete 
aupres  de  M.  le  President  du  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  en  le  remerciant  de  sa  gracieuse  invitation  a la 
Seance  de  1 Institute  qui  aura  lieu  Lundi  proehain  a 8 
neures  du  soir.  Mais  ie  regrette  de  ne  ponvoir  y assister, 
ear  je  dois  intervenir  le  meme  soir  et  presqu’a  la  mime 
Ueure  a une  reunion  de  la  Royal  Society.  Du  reste 
comma  dans  votre  stance  il  s’agirait  de  discuter  les  repara^ 
tions  de  la  Basihque  de  St.  Marc  a Venise,  ma  presence, 
ou  celle  dim  membre  quelconque  de  1’Ambassade,  serait 
tout-a-fait  superflue,  voire  meme  inopportune  apres  les 
informations  a ce  sujet  qui  ont  <5te  pubfides  dans  le  Times 
du  27  et  du  28  courant.  On  pourra,  d’apr^s  elles,  ae  eon- 
vaincre  quo,— bien  aynnt  qu’aucune  agitation  se  aoit  mani- 
lesteeenAngleterre  apropos  de  cette  question  artistique 
et  archeologique, — le  Gouvernement  Italien  s’etait  s^rieuse- 
ment  priSoeeupg  de  St.  Marc,  et  avait  pris  dea  mesures 
energiquea  pour  preserver  dela  ruine,  dont  il  etaitmenacd 
i monument;  et  pour  mettre  a l’abri  des  pro- 
le(s  m^effies  artistiques  qu’il  renferme.  Votre 
j-ociete  peut  done  etre  rassurtfe,— car  TItalie,  quia&ele 
Art®.cn  E“rope,  en  a conserve  le  sentiment  et 
les  traditions;  elle  ne laisse  a aucun  autre  le  soin  d’etre 
Gmfoo  a"?  qU  eU,e  de  Ia  observation  des  richesses  artis- 
glorieuae  80nS<>1  ^ C0UTert  et -d°nt  elle  est  justement 
Monsieur,  agrfer  l’assurance  dea  Bentiments 
Serviteur/1’011  tre8‘dl8tlDgUf5e  de  votre  ‘out  d<5vou<5 

A Mr.  TVillik  H.  A”*b,Ssildeur 

Secretaire  du  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.” 

The  President's  Address. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 

la.noTirQi  i 


inaugural  1 • Pruceea.ea  to  deliver  his  eloquent  address  was  never  delivered  by  the 

inaugural  address,  which  we  print  on  other  pages.  I President.  The  commencement  of  it,  with  the 


Mr.  John  Fowler,  Honorary  Associate,  said, 

t have  this  evening  the  pleasing  and  congenial 
duty  entrusted  to  me  of  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  our  worthy  President  for  the  excellent  ad- 
dress which  he  has  just  read  to  us.  Having  now 
had  experience  of  presidential  inaugural  ad- 
dresses at  a sister  institution  for  many  years  I 
feel  I may  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  address  to  which  you  have  just  listened  is 
one  of  peculiar  value,  from  its  suggestive  and 
practical  character.  I esteem  my  privilege 
the  more,  because  our  President  has  enforced 
in  no  doubtful  terms,  the  importance  of  including 
in  future  papers  read  at  this  Institute,  the  sub- 
jects of  science  and  practice.  These  are  subjects 
which  belong  as  much  to  engineers  a3  to  archi- 
tects, and  perhaps  even  more  to  engineers  than 
to  architects;  but  they  are  essential  to  both. 
The  times  and  circumstances  are  past  when  a 
man  can  be  great  as  an  engineer  and  great  as 
an  architect,  as  were  the  few  old  Italian  giants; 
but  the  time  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  when  a 
man  can  be  a good  architect  without  some 
knowledge  of  engineering,  or  a good  engineer 
without  some  knowledge  of  architecture.  In 
point  of  fact,  gentlemen,  the  two  professions 
overlap;  but  overlapping  does  not  mean  col. 
lision;  it  means  the  reverse, — it  means  union 
and  strength.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
an  architect  called  upon  to  report  upon  danger- 
ous structures,  or  structures  alleged  to  be  dan- 
gerous : it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  satis- 
factorily perform  such  duty,  unless  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  strains  and  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials. Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
cases  of  overlapping.  I rejoice  very  much  that 
our  President  has  alluded  to  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice,  because  that  is  one  of  the  works  of 
international  interest.  I wish,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  could  be,  like  many  other  works  of  the- 
kind,  under  international  protection,  all  civilised 
countries  having  an  opportunity  of  assisting  in 
its  preservation.  I think  a proposal  to  that 
effect  from  our  Italian  friends  (who  are,  to  my 
knowledge,  highly  distinguished  as  engineers, 
and,  to  your  knowledge,  equally  distinguished 
as  architects  and  artists)  would  have  immense 
weight  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  mature  a 
plan  which  should  combine  international  assist- 
ance with  nndiminished  authority  of  the  legiti- 
mate custodians.  On  questions  of  principle,  all 
persons  must  be  agreed  that  the  great  artistic 
and  historical  monuments  of  the  world  Bhould 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  so  be 
destroyed,  but  that  they  should  be  preserved,  and 
touched  only  with  a gentle  and  loving  hand.  On 
that  point  there  can  be  no  question  whatever. 
There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  matter 
as  to  which  I venture  to  say  (on  behalf  of 
myself  and  of  others  who,  like  myself,  have 
not  such  steady  steps  as  in  days  of  old),  that 
if  it  be  possible,  with  due  deference  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  original  architect,  and  with  due 
reference  to  propriety,  you  should  endeavour 
to  make  level  pavements  instead  of  wavy  ones. 
Permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on 
the  royal  acquisitions  which,  as  Honorary  Fel- 
lows, have  been  announced  this  evening,  be- 
cause, although  not  formally  elected,  I think 
we  may  safely  assume  that  their  election 
will  be  merely  a matter  of  form.  Believe  me, 
you  have  done  wisely  and  well  in  inducing 
those  royal  personages  to  become  associated 
with  you.  We  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  onr 
member,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  occasionally  graces  our  annual 
dinner  with  the  dignity  of  a prince  and  the 
geniality  of  an  English  gentleman,  and  he 
never  omits  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
appreciation  of  our  works  and  onr  pursuits. 
These  royal  personages  now  belong  to  your- 
selves. They  will  have  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  your  works  which 
without  that  connexion  they  would  not  have 
had,  and  my  congratulations  are  serious  and 
earnest  congratulations  on  the  Bteps  that  you 
have  taken  with  respect  to  them.  Permit  me 
formally  to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  your 
excellent  President  for  the  admirable  address 
which  he  has  read  to  you. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said, — I feel  it  a great  compliment  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  on  this 
occasion.  If  I have  not  heard,  I have  read, 
the  whole  of  the  addresses  ever  delivered  at  the 
opening  meetings  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  I venture  to  say  that  a 
more  practical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a more 
eloquent  address  was  never  delivered  by  the 
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'reference  to  Earl  de  Grey,  and  the  room  in  King- 
■ street,  will  scarcely  bring  to  any  one  in  this 
(room  the  recollections  which  flood  upon  me, — I 
(see  in  that  room  so  many  who  have  since  passed 
away:  the  elder  Hardwick,  Cockerell,  Goldi- 
cutt,  Scoles,  Smirke,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the 
:a)elder  Fowler,  J.  B.  Papworth,  and  half-a- 
-dozen others.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
jireceive  from  the  hands  of  Earl  de  Grey,  as  repre- 
senting the  Institute,  a gratifying  tribute  in  that 
lold  room  over  the  now  historic  “ Evans’s.” 
(Fortunately  we  have  still  left  to  us  one  of  the 
founders  who  was  there,  our  dear  and  excellent 
sHpfriend  Professor  Donaldson,  whose  absence  to- 
-night I deeply  regret : he  should,  under  any  cir- 
nlcumstances,  have  endeavoured  to  be  here  to 
ejreceive  from  us  that  homage  and  affection  which 
we  are  all  ready  to  pay  him.  In  the  frame  of 
■mind  which  that  reference  to  the  old  room  in 
iKing-atreet  so  many  years  ago  has  induced,  I 
-(could  have  wished  that  when  the  names  of 
■Pugin  and  Edward  Blore  were  mentioned  in  the 
(^President's  address  as  those  of  men  who  had 
iqihelped  so  materially  to  lead  to  a love  of  our 
-'ancient  buildings,  and  to  a knowledge  of  them 
bin  this  country,  the  name  of  John  Britton 
fhad  been  recollected.  He  was  a good  friend  of 
cimine  and  a good  friend  to  all  archaaologists  and 
if|architects.  His  career  was  a remarkable  one. 
-Emerging  from  a cellar  in  Clerkenwell,  where 
if  he  had  been  occupied  for  years  in  bottling  wine  ; 
incoming  into  the  world  with  little  or  no  education 
loxcept  what  he  had  given  himself,  he  yet  left 
nbehind  him  a series  of  volumes  of  the  greatest 
rivalue  and  beauty,  and  in  producing  those 
i volumes  he  founded  a school  of  architectural 
^draughtsmen  and  engravers  which  we  certainly 
nlcannot  parallel  in  the  present  day.  It  was  in 
|the  prosecution  of  some  of  those  works  that 
•Britton  induced  Edward  Blore  to  lend  the  aid 
ii|of  his  wonderfully  facile,  fairy -like  pencil.  There- 
tjfore  I should  have  been  glad  if  Britton’s  name  had 
nbeen  mentioned.*  There  are  two  or  three  other 
dpoints  in  the  President’s  address  which  suggest 
^observations.  I am  very  glad  indeed  that  he 
iwas  brave  enough  to  give  that  hint  as  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  who 
are  members  of  this  body.  It  is  not  that 
tthere  is  any  fear  to  be  entertained  that  they 
-would  do  that  which  would  disgrace  themselves, 
jbut  that  they  ought  to  avoid  placing  themselves 
sin  a dangei’ous  position.  The  architect  Bhould 
|be  not  merely  sans  reproche,  but  sans  peur, 
land  therefore  I feel  glad  that  the  Presi- 
hdent  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  suggest- 
ing to  those  members  of  the  Institute  who 
are  members  or  who  may  be  elected  members 
jof  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  pause 
ojbefore  having  anything  to  do  with  building 
[(operations  on  land  which  they,  as  members  of 
ithe  Board,  have  let  to  their  clients.  As  to  the 
-subject  of  illicit  commissions,  the  wild  statements 
-that  have  been  made  against  architects  are  per. 
■ifectly  abominable,  because,  so  far  as  I know, 
ijperfectly  unfounded.  It  happens  to  me  to  hear 
Jjmore  from  architects  and  more  about  architects 
iithan,  I venture  to  say,  happens  to  any  man  in  the 
ijkingdom,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  a 
tmore  honourable,  a more  high-minded,  a more 
-chivalrous  set  of  men  than  the  architects  of 
[England  it  is  impossible  to  find.  I have  endea- 
ivoured,  over  and  over  again,  to  fix  those  who 
mave  made  Buch  charges  against  architects  to  a 
ijspeoific  statement,  but  have  always  failed.  I 
(jknow,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
iimany  men,  tradesmen  and  others,  to  make 
(specific  statements;  but  surely,  if  there  had 
(been  any  ground  for  such  abominable  charges, 
jproof  would  have  been  afforded  in  some  specific 
‘instance,  but  such  has  never  been  afforded.  As 
^regards  the  question  of  quantities,  the  President 
has  reminded  you  that  a Fellow  may,  by  the 
terms  of  the  undertaking  which  he  signs  here 
jwhen  he  becomes  a member,  take  out  the  quan- 
tities for  works  done  under  his  own  superinten- 
idence;  but,  depend  upon  it,  the  architect  will 
be  much  wiser  who  resists  any  temptation  to  do 
so,  even  although  it  may  appear  to  be  to  his 
(financial  advantage,  for  it  is  almost  certain  to 
lead  him  into  a false  position  in  relation  to  the 
builder,  and  should,  on  all  accounts,  I think,  be 
(avoided.  The  alteration  of  these  rooms  was 

I 

* Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  be  reminded  that 
in  our  volume  for  1850,  p.  373,  we  gave  some  account  of 
i the  interesting  “ Autobiography”  of  this  remarkable  man  ; 
and  that  "n  the  occasion  of  his  death  (which  occurred  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1857),  we  gave,  in  our  volume  for  1857, 
pp.  22-24,  some  further  account  of  his  life,  illustrated  by  a 
medallion  portrait;  by  exterior  and  interior  views  of  the 
cottage  in  the  village  of  Kington  St.  Michael,  Wiltshire, 
where  he  was  born  ; and  by  a view  in  the  wine-cellar 
referred  to,— that  of  the  Jerusalem  Tavern,  Clerkenwell. 
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also  referred  to  by  the  President,  and  I think 
our  first  expression  will  be  one  of  thankfulness 
that  we  did  not  carry  out  the  proposition  to  go 
up  to  the  two-pair  floor.  I am  sure  we  are  all 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson 
and  those  who  have  assisted  him  for  the 
alterations  now  effected,  but  I am  very  much 
afraid  that  what  we  have  done  cannot  be  con- 
sidered final,  for  I perceive  that  several  of  our 
members  are  unable  to  find  seats.  I anticipate 
that  before  many  years  have  elapsed,  we  must 
begin  a new  subscription  list,  and  look  out 
for  a larger  building  altogether  for  our  accom- 
modation. Much  has  been  done  to  improve 
these  premises,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  must  60on  become  unsuitable  for  what,  I 
trust,  will  become  more  and  more  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  architects  of  England.  The  ques- 
tion of  affiliation  with  other  societies,  which  has 
been  mooted  to-night,  will  be  and  must  continue 
to  be  discussed,  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  very 
great  results.  As  to  the  question  of  restora- 
tion, it  has  been  touched  upou  in  the  address 
very  gently,  and,  as  I think,  very  wisely  indeed. 
In  reference  to  that  question,  again,  statements 
have  been  made  which  must  tend  to  harass 
architects,  and  to  lead  to  the  disregard  of  our 
ancient  buildings,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  lead 
to  their  falling  into  ruin,  rather  than  to  the 
prevention  of  damage  by  restoration.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a building  must  first  of  all 
be  useful : it  must  afterwards  be  beautiful.  Our 
aim,  and  the  aim  of  all  those  who  would  see 
these  heirlooms  preserved,  must  be  to  extend 
such  careful  protection  to  the  buildings  as  will 
prevent  them  falling  into  a state  of  ruin;  but 
where  the  architect  finds  a building  placed  in 
his  hands,  ready  to  fall,  hie  first  duty  is 
undoubtedly  to  prevent  it  from  falling.  This 
agitation  against  restoration  has  led,  I think, 
to  rather  too  hasty  an  outcry,  even  in  the  case 
of  St.  Mark’s.  I have  the  greatest  respect  for 
those  gentlemen  who  have,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  shouted  loudly  to  the 
Italian  Government  to  save  that  building,  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Italians  never 
did  intend  to  do  so  much  to  the  building  as  we 
have  given  them  credit  for,  and  that  they  were 
only  considering  how  they  could  best  maintain 
those  portions  of  the  western  faijade  which  are 
undoubtedly  in  a dangerous  state ; and  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  Italian  Government  has 
paid  much  more  attention  to  the  representations 
of  Italian  architects  in  this  matter  than  our 
own  Government  would  have  been  likely  to  pay 
to  English  architects  under  similar  circum- 
stances. To  pass  to  auother  subject,  it  is  an 
admirable  step,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  doing 
of  the  work  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society  in  this  building.  It  belongs  to  us, 
and  we  are  bound  to  maintain  it,  and  to 
do  all  we  can  to  aid  those  of  the  profession 
who  fall  into  distress.  Its  funds  will  neces- 
sarily be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  Insti- 
tute funds.  The  step  now  taken  is  not  without 
precedents.  A similar  connexion  is  found  in 
various  other  institutions,  the  Royal  Society 
among  the  number.  An  excellent  suggestion  in 
the  President’s  address,  which  I trust  will  be 
carried  out,  is  that  of  appointing  honorary  secre- 
taries throughout  the  world,  wherever  the 
Euglish  language  is  spoken.  In  another  society 
with  which  I am  connected,— the  Art-Union  of 
London, — the  taking  of  a similar  step  has  been 
the  very  root  of  our  wide  success.  Touching  the 
subject  of  compulsory  architectural  examina- 
tions, I must  confess  I have  never  looked  very 
favourably  on  any  plan  that  proposed  to  make 
architecture  a close  profession.  I no  more 
think  that  a man  should  be  prevented  from 
designing  and  carrying  out  a building,  than  that 
it  should  be  made  illegal  for  a painter  to  sell 
his  picture  or  for  a sculptor  to  Bell  his  statue 
unless  both  painter  and  sculptor  possess  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  that  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  should,  after 
having  given  proper  notice,  resolve  that  it 
will  not  admit  any  person  to  take  that  high 
position  in  the  eye  of  the  world  which  this 
institute  can  give  him  unless  he  show  that  he 
is  qualified  for  it,  is,  I think,  a very  proper  step. 
It  is,  I believe,  already  proposed  that  in  1880  an 
examination  shall  be  necessary  for  all  those  who 
wish  to  come  into  the  Institute  as  Associates.  I 
will  only  touch  upon  one  more  topic  mentioned 
in  the  address,  viz.,  the  sanitary  question.  It 
would  be  affectation  in  me  to  pretend  not  to  see 
that  some  long  labours  of  mine  were  most  kindly 
alluded  to.  That  in  many  ordinary  builders’ 
houses  even  at  this  time  the  greatest  ignorance 
and  the  most  culpable  neglect  are  shown,  is  quite 


certain ; but  these  do  not  belong  to  archi- 
tects,— architects  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
architects  generally  do  now  endeavour  to 
make  such  provisions  as  are  necessary  for 
the  health  of  those  who  inhabit  the  houses 
they  design,  and  it  Bhould  never  be  forgotten 
that  in  furtherance  of  the  movement  whioh 
has  led  to  a wider  recognition  of  this  necessity, 
Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  our  late  Fellow,  worked  for 
years.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  in 
the  same  direction,  are  known  and  appreciated 
the  wide  world  over,  as  are  those  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins,  and  other  architects  in  active  practice 
at  the  present  time,  are  also  known  to  be 
bestowing  a great  deal  of  attention  on  this  sub- 
ject, a proper  knowledge  of  which  will  become 
more  and  more  essential  to  all  who  desire  to 
become  thoroughly  successful  architects.  I 
have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  this  vote 
of  thanks  to  our  President.  1 have  known  Mr. 
Whichcord  for  many  years, — even  from  before 
the  time  when  he  became  the  partner  of  that 
old  and  most  accomplished  friend  of  ours,  the 
late  Mr.  Ashpitel.  I have  watched  his  progress 
with  great  pleasure,  and  I augur  for  the  In- 
stitute great  success  under  his  presidency. 

The  motion  having  been  put  to  the  meeting 
was  carried,  with  much  applause. 

The  following  members  and  visitors  w<?re 
present 

Fellows. — J.  M.  Anderson,  Clias.  Barry,  Jos.  Brooks, 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  D.  Brandon,  J.  Harradalo,  K.  11.  Burden, 
E.  11.  Burnell,  Arthur  Cates,  E.  Christian,  J.  Clarke,  F. 
Chambers,  R.  H.  Carpenter,  Edwin  Clare.  C.  11.  Cooke, 
H.  H.  Collins,  W.  G.  Coldwell,  H.  Currey,  Jas.  Edmeston, 
C.  Fowler,  H.  L.  Florence,  B.  FleU-her,  E.  Gregg,  G. 
Godwin,  E.  A.  Griming,  A.  Green,  Alex.  Graha  • , B.  R. 
Gough,  0.  Hansard,  J.  Honeyman,  C.  F.  Hayward,  M.  E. 
HadHeld,  G.  Judge,  Horace  Jones,  II.  Jarvis,  jun.,  W. 
Kidoer,  R.  Kerr,  R.  Keirle,  T.  H.  Lewis,  G.  Low,  H.  S. 
Legg,  VV.  Millicann,  A.  K Mackinnon,  J.  D.  Mathews, 

E.  hi.  Mnrtiueau,  J.  Norton,  J.  Noyes,  El.  Oliver,  F.  W. 
Ordish,  W.  Papworth,  J.  Peacock,  F.  C.  Penrose,  T. 
Porter,  C.  J.  Phipps,  E.  K.  Robson,  H.  N.  Sheffield,  T.  R. 
Smith,  J.  P St.  Aubyn,  S.  8alter,  P.  G.  Smith,  G. 
Seamed,  C.  Sherlock,  E.  Salomons,  J.  P.  Seddon,  W.  M. 
Teulon,  J Goldicutt  Turner,  E.  Turner,  G.  Truelitt,  T.  H. 
Watson,  E.  VV  oodthorpe,  Jas.  Williams,  John  Whichcord. 

Honorary  Associates.— John  Fowler,  Richard  F.  Gran- 
tham, John  Uopgood,  W.  G.  Harrison,  E.  S.  Roscoe, 
W.  H.  Rylands. 

Visitors.— Bruce  John  Capell,  A.  S.  Grove,  Sidney 
Godwin,  F.  J.  Sparke,  U.  Wilkinson,  II.  Stunnett, 
Thomas  Skinner,  John  Warne,  W,  Ralph  Low,  W.  Sid- 
mouth,  C.  Mackinnon,  H.  G.  Mcr^aehlan,  Benjamin 
Hanuen.  W.  Jacques,  Andrew  Oliver,  Walter  Scott. 

Associates.— W.  LI.  Arber,  C.  A.  Adams,  C.  E.  Barry, 
P.  Blackwell,  A.  Conder,  U.  U.  Collins,  Horace  Cheston, 
W.  W.  K.  Clarke,  S F.  Clarkson,  F.  E.  Eales,  D.  J. 
Ebbetts,  Thos.  Gnrratt,  Chas.  Grieve,  Wm.  Grel  ier 
Wm.  Griffiths,  C.  A.  Gould,  John  Hudson,  E.  G.  Hayes, 

F.  Hammond,  F.  Judge,  C.  A.  Legg,  C.  H.  Liihr,  T.  E. 
Mundy,  P.  E.  Masey,  Jas.  Neale,  J.  T.  Perry,  B.  A. 
Paice.  W.  II,  Powell,  R.  C.  Page,  A.  Payne,  C.  H.  Pur- 
day,  R.  E.  Pownall,  J.  8.  Quilter,  C.  Reilly,  J.  M.  Rogers, 
S.  R.  J.  Smith,  E.  J.  Tanner,  H.  Tanner,  T.  W.  Willis, 
J.  W.  Walton,  Aston  Webb,  Wm.  Woodward,  Wm, 
Wheeler. 


ARTISAN  CRITICISM  ON  SOCIAL  TOPICS. 

In  mentioning  the  English  artisans’  report  on 
the  Paris  Exhibition  the  other  day,  we  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  the  report  contained  remarks  of 
some  interest,  from  various  pens  among  those 
employed  upon  it,  in  regard  to  the  social  and 
educational  conditions  of  the  French  artisan,  as 
compared  with  those  of  his  English  brethren, — 
remarks  which  we  could  not  then  do  more  than 
allude  to.  These  portions  of  the  before-named 
report  are,  however,  worth  a word  or  two  in 
detail,  for  what  they  suggest  in  regard  both  to 
France  and  England. 

The  difference  in  the  home  economy  of  the 
English  and  French  artisan  seems  to  have  Btruck 
our  critics  considerably,  and  they  seem  to  have 
a feeling,  rather  implied  than  expressed,  that 
the  whole  system  is  more  business-like  than 
ours.  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  first  report  on  pottery, 
notes  the  fact  that  both  husband  and  wife  in 
general  work,  commencing  at  sixa.m.,  and  having 
no  food  till  the  eleven  a.m.  dtjetiner  • then  work 
again  from  half-past  twelve  to  six,  dinner  at 
the  cafi,  and  an  evening’s  amusement  after  it, 
the  children  being  left  in  the  care  of  the  woman 
of  the  house.  All  this  pre-Bupposes  a state  of 
things  radically  different  from  thatof  the  English 
working-man’s  home,  not  least  in  the  number  of 
the  children  constituting  the  average  family, 
whioh,  as  is  well  known,  is  much  smaller  in 
France  than  in  England.  Whether  our  friends, 
who  allude  to  the  fact  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  these  reports,  had  any  unexpressed 
criticism  in  their  own  minds  on  some  of  the 
bearings  of  this  very  important  social  difference, 
there  is  no  hint.  There  are  assnredly  more  sides 
than  one  to  it ; Borne  of  them  were  incisively 
discussed  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  unequal 
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brochure  called  “ Ginx’s  Baby.”  Apart  from 
that,  there  are  points  in  the  French  artisan’s 
day,  as  briefly  sketched  by  our  reporter,  in 
whioh  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  English 
artisan.  Among  these  we  should  certainly  be 
disposed  to  reckon  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
a great  part  of  the  home  cooking.  But  for  this, 
in  fact,  the  wife  could  not,  of  course,  join  in  the 
bread-winning  to  the  extent  which  she  does  in 
Paris ; and,  in  any  case,  is  it  not  a great 
advantage  to  get  rid  of  the  heavier  part,  at 
least,  of  the  cooking  in  a small  house,  and 
relegate  the  dinner  to  a place  where  it  is  all 
done  at  once  for  every  one  without  the  workers 
wasting  their  own  time  over  prepainng  their 
food  ? In  London,  however,  this  could  not  be, 
simply  because  there  are  hardly  any  places 
analogous  to  the  French  restaurant.  The  coffee- 
tavern  movement  is  destined,  perhaps,  to  supply 
this  want ; but  it  is  only  a tentative  movement  at 
present.  Taking  into  consideration  the  smaller 
families,  and  the  warmer  climate,  which  lessens 
so  much  the  expenditure  on  coals  and  clothes, 
the  reporter  we  are  quoting  is  certainly  right  in 
saying  that  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  comparative  thrifti- 
ness and  carefulness  of  the  English  and  French 
artisan,  as  is  sometimes  done  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter.  The  want  of  home  life  is  a draw- 
back (for  a drawback  it  certainly  isr  and  pro- 
bably always  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
of  nearly  all  classes)  which  the  French  artisan 
shares  with  most  other  classes  in  France,  though 
not  for  quite  the  same  reasons.  The  arrange- 
ment would,  however,  fit  much  better  with  the 
scheme  of  the  new  English  School-Board  system 
of  compulsory  teaching  than  does  the  present 
social  arrangement  of  the  English  artisan’s  life, 
where,  in  the  poorer  families,  the  children  are 
so  often  wanted  at  home  (if  they  could  be  got) 
to  help  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  in  either  the 
literal  or  the  figurative  sense.  There  is  one 
point  in  regard  to  the  modus  vivendi,  or  bibendi, 
which  the  promoters  of  coffee-taverns  here 
might  do  well  to  take  into  consideration,  viz.,  the 
variety  of  refreshing  and  stimulating,  but  not 
in  any  serious  degree  intoxicating,  drinks  from 
which  choice  is  to  be  had  by  a workman  in  Paris. 
One  of  the  contributors  to  the  reports  in  this 
volume  speaks  particularly  of  this,  and  con- 
trasts their  light  wines  and  other  drinks  with 
the  heavy  stout  which  a London  workman  gets 
if  he  wants  a refresher,  or  as  an  accompaniment 
to  his  meal ; and  he  suggests  that  the  coffee- 
taverns  should  include  something  of  this  kind, 
even  if  they  continue  to  exclude  beer  and  spirits. 
The  coffee-tavern  people  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  debating  the  question  of  drinks,  and  here 
is  a suggestion  for  them ; and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  cocoa,  tea,  and  coffee,  hot  liquids  do  not  suit 
all  constitutions. 

The  French  workman  obviously  spends  less  in 
food  than  the  English,  and  has  only  two  meals 
a day ; but  then,  can  he  work  as  the  English- 
man does,  either  in  regard  to  absolute  physical 
strength  or  power  of  settled  application  ? All 
observation  seems  to  concur  in  the  negative. 
The  testimony  embodied  in  this  report  is 
certainly  not  in  favour  of  the  French  workman 
in  this  respect.  One  reporter  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  mechanical  engineering  shops  : — “ The 
energy  put  into  their  work  by  the  mechanics 
was  certainly  much  below  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  England.  The  men  work  in 
the  most  leisurely  fashion,  and  provoked  the 
remark  of  a companion  who  was  with  me  that 
they  seemed  to  like  to  work  best  when  they  could 
do  it  sitting.  When  I hazarded  some  observa- 
tion on  their  Bpeed  of  working  to  a French 
friend,  he  retorted  by  asking  if  I could  expect 
a man  to  work  at  high  speed  for  eleven  or 
twelve  hours  a day.”  * Another  reporter  says  : 

“Judging  from  what  I saw  in  the  workshops 
that  I visited,  I do  not  think  they  get  as  much 
work  done  in  the  eleven  hours  as  we  do  in  nine. 
This,  I conceive,  is  in  a great  measure  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  their  not  having  a recognised 
day  of  rest.  S unday-work  being  almost  the 
rule,  the  employers  select  whatever  hour  is 
most  convenient  to  themselves  to  pay  their 
men.  Some  pay  weekly  and  some  fortnightly, 
but  the  majority  pay  monthly.  The  men,  od 
the  other  hand,  take  their  reoreation  very  irre- 
gularly, at  whatever  time  they  find  it  most  con- 
venient to  themselves.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  work  as  diligently  as  men  who 
rest  regularly  once  a week,  and  take  their 
recreation  at  stated  times.”  This  last  remark 


* Some  of  us  do  that  not  unfrequently,  however. 


is  the  point  of  the  matter,  and  the  conclusion  is 
certainly  in  favour  of  our  own  system.  Shorter 
hours  and  vigorous  work  while  at  it,  is  a far 
healthier  system  than  long  hours  interspersed 
with  irregular  dawdling  periods  ; not  only  is  it 
better  for  the  work,  but  for  the  worker, 
and  certainly  more  economical  of  time.  The 
scraps  of  time  which  the  French  workman 
whiles  away  in  his  game  of  cards  after 
lunch  and  in  his  other  periods  of  relaxation 
during  working-hours  would  add  up,  at  the  end 
of  the  working-hours,  to  a good  total  of  time 
available  for  recreation  or  for  other  studies  if 
desired.  About  the  Sunday  work  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  attempt  to  mislead  the 
English  visitors.  “ We  were  told,”  says  the 
reporter  on  mechanical  engineering,  “ that  no 
work  excepting  repairs  was  done  on  a Sunday  ; 
but  from  the  number  of  men  that  were  seen  to 
enter  the  factory  in  the  morning  and  again  at 
noon  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  August,  we  were 
led  to  doubt  whether  these  could  all  be  employed 
on  repairs.  I incline  to  think  that  Sunday 
work  was  stated  not  to  be  done  more  in  compli- 
ment to  our  English  Sabbatarianism  than  from  a 
desire  to  tell  the  actual  truth.”  Most  probably. 
But  it  may  also  be  supposed  that  the  French 
workman,  eating  and  drinking  less  than  the 
English,  is  pro  tanto  a workman  of  less  bodily 
energy  and  power  of  endurance.  One  of  our 
great  railway  contractors,  when  he  wanted  to 
diminish  his  working  staff  of  navvies,  went  round 
among  the  men  at  meal  - time  and  noted  for 
dismissal  those  who  seemed  to  be  bad  feeders 
and  left  part  of  their  meal,  keeping  the  heavy 
feeders ; and  said  he  always  found  he  retained 
the  best  men  in  this  way. 

A remark  which  is  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  subject  is  that  in  the  machinery  shops  which 
were  visited,  the  shops  and  machinery  were  in  a 
very  untidy  and  ill-kept  state.  “The  shops 
were  all  exceedingly  dirty,  no  attention  being 
paid  to  sweeping  them  up.  The  shafting  and 
pullies  were  invariably  rusty;  the  lathes  and 
other  machines  very  much  neglected ; the  borings 
and  turnings  were  allowed  to  accumulate  near 
the  machines.  No  one  seemed  to  be  deputed 
to  cleanse  the  shops  or  keep  them  tidy.”  If 
this  is  really  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in 
French  engine-fitting  shops,  it  is  a bad  feature, 
to  be  regarded  as  a warning.  Few  things  are 
in  general  more  significant  of  the  degree  of 
efficacy  with  which  a trade  or  business  is  carried 
on  than  the  order  or  want  of  order  of  the  work- 
ing-place, be  it  office  or  workshop. 

Continually  throughout  these  reports  we  find 
the  complaint  of  want  of  means  of  education  in 
England,  as  compared  with  those  at  hand  for 
the  French  artisan.  This  complaint  seems 
sometimes  a little  exaggerated,  and  we  are  led 
to  think  that  full  use  has  hardly  been  made  of 
the  means  within  reach,  in  London,  at  all  events, 
when  we  think  of  the  mass  of  objects  at  South 
Kensington.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  the  want  of  syste- 
matic arrangement  and  classification  in  that  vast 
melange  of  beautiful  and  costly  objects,  which 
takes  away  from  its  value  for  purposes  of  study, 
while  increasing,  perhaps,  its  popular  interest. 
Again,  the  art-schools  in  our  country  do  not  seem 
to  be  made  practically  useful  to  the  artisan  class. 
In  some  remarks  on  this  head  at  the  close  of  the 
first  report  in  the  volume,  it  is  observed  that  in 
England  the  student  who  wishes  to  learn  some- 
thing to  assist  him  in  his  trade  as  china  painter  or 
decorator  is  given  an  exact  copy  of  some  antique 
scroll  or  statue.  “ The  art  studentships  are 
often  given  to  those  who  may  be  proficient  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  in  drawing, 
though  only  novices  in  the  technicalities  of  the 
trade  they  wish  to  follow,  and  sometimes  when 
they  have  not  even  settled  what  that  trade  is  to 
be.  They  consequently  aoquire  a miscellaneous 
art  knowledge,  which  they  have  afterwards  to 
find  out  for  themselves  how  to  apply,  and  much 
of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  proves  in 
the  end  to  be  of  no  real  use  to  them  in  their 
particular  vocation.”  In  short,  artistic  educa- 
tion in  England  has  become  too  much  wrapped 
up  in  red  tape.  The  writer  implies  that  in 
France  the  student  for  a decorative  art  is 
“ instructed  till  the  technical  difficulties  are 
overcome,  when  he  is  expected  to  apply  his 
knowledge  by  executing  certain  specified  draw- 
ings or  paintings  within  a given  time.”  This  is 
rather  vague  ; but,  as  far  as  we  understand  the 
drift  of  it,  it  seems  to  point  to  a greater  atten- 
tion to  speoial  art-training  for  special  pursuits. 

Connected  with  this  question  of  artistic  edu- 
cation comes  that  of  primary  education,  on 
which  several  of  the  contributors  to  the  volume 
have  remarks  to  make  which  are  specially  worth 


attention  at  the  moment  when  a new  School 
Board  is  just  about  to  begin  its  labours.  Our 
artisan  friends  are  not  all  of  one  mind  on  thisl 
matter.  In  the  report  on  “ Table  and  Fanoy 
Glass,”  the  writer  considers  that  first-class 
workmen  in  this  art  are  more  plentiful  in 
France  than  in  England,  because  boys  are  pub 
to  it  much  earlier,  and  almost  from  infancy 
are  working  with  the  men  and  learning  the 
manipulation.  “ Boys  in  France  go  to  work  at 
any  age.  I saw  boys  at  light  work  in  the 
glass-house  who  were  not  more  than  nine  years, 
old,  and  who  worked  six  hours  a day”  (poor' 
little  fellows !).  “ In  England,  no  boy  must 

work  under  twelve  or  thirteen.  Now,  if  a boyi 
must  make  a good  workman  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  go  to  work  early.”  We  do  not-,  know 
whether  the  writer  of  this  report  would  go  as 
far  as  the  magistrate  of  one  of  our  police-courts 
the  other  day,  who  refused  (illegally,  as  it 
seems)  to  commit  a costermonger  for  taking  bisi 
boy  about  to  serve  the  customers  instead  ofi 
sending  him  to  school,  on  the  ground  that  “the: 
boy  was  getting  a much  better  education  follow- 
ing his  father’s  cart  ” (!)  ; but  we  must  say  that: 
the  opinion  here  expressed,  however  “practical”! 
it  may  seem  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  is  a 
completely  retrograde  one ; and  we  should] 
imagine  fow  of  the  writer’s  brother  artisans 
would  endorse  his  opinion  on  juvenile  labour. i 
At  all  events,  as  a counterblast,  we  may  quote! 
the  very  sensible  and  well  - written  remarks; 
of  the  writer  of  the  mechanical  engineering! 
report : — 

“In  England  at  the  present  time,  as  soon  as  a boy  is  sent: 
to  learn  atrade  all  mental  instruction  i3  discontinued,  llo! 
conceives  he  has  only  to  learn  to  work,  and  in  this  he  is  i 
very  much  encouraged  both  nt  home  and  in  the  factory ; at; 
home  by  the  indifference  of  his  parents ; in  the  factory  by  : 
the  indifference  of  master  and  foreman.  In  fact,  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a nuisance  and  in  the  way  for  the  first,  years 
or  two;  ne  is  set  to  do  the  most  trifling  jobs,  and  discipline' 
is  often  so  loose  that  he  becomes  a confirmed  skulkingn 
sloven,  his  powers  of  mischief  being  the  only  powers  that- 
evince  development.  The  reason  for  work  being  dono  in  a 
particular  way  is  rarely  put  before  him,  and  it  is  only  when'1 
he  is  grown  to  almost  man’s  estate  that  he  begins  to  bei 
regarded  as  of  any  value.  The  foreman,  perhaps,  notices; 
what  branch  ho  shows  most  aptitude  for — vice,  bench,  ori 
lathe,  and  to  this  he  is  put  and  kept  for  the  remaining:! 
term  of  his  apprenticeship.  By  this  means,  perhaps,  heli 
becomes  a fair  turner  or  fitter,  but  rarely  both.  Theii 
neglect  of  mental  training  during  his  apprenticeship  is  so; 
absolute  that  he  is  a worse  scholar  by  far  than  when  hei 
left  school.  The  habits  of  the  most  recent  years  of  his  i 
life  are  not  easily  shaken  off.  Hence  even  when  he  begins'! 
to  be  aware  of  his  deficiencies  he  is  rarely  to  be  found: 
attending  a science  school.  He  lives  and  works — it  mayi 
be  steadily  and  soberly— but  at  the  best  like  a merer 
machine.  In  many  cases  he  does  not  know  how  to  make: 
the  simplest  calculation  in  relation  to  his  work.” 

This  is  a sad  and,  we  fear,  a true  picture 
and  which  apprentice,  let  us  ask,  is  most  likely ; 
to  fall  into  this  mere  mill-horse  way  of  doiDgn 
his  work  unintelligently, — the  lad  who  has  had/ 
a well-grounded  primary  education  up  to  twelver 
or  thirteen,  and  has,  if  fairly  sensible,  gained/ 
thereby  some  power  of  applying  his  sense  to  hi3i 
work,  or  the  boy  who,  at  the  tenderest  years,- 
is  pitchforked  into  the  workshop  to  make  hima 
simply  a good  working-tool,  and  nothing  more  ?\ 
In  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  quotation « 
we  entirely  concur.  What  an  apprentice  wants  1: 
to  enable  him  to  get  on,  is  not  only  the  acquire-e 
ment  of  the  trick  of  his  craft,  but  the  mental  a 
and  moral  training  which  will  give  him  some  if 
power  of  understanding  the  reason  of  what  hen 
is  doing,  and  some  sense  of  responsibility  for  hisi: 
time  and  opportunities  ; or,  to  put  it  in  then 
words  of  Mill, — “ Education  makes  a man  a ; 
more  intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be  his  ocou- 1 
pation,  but  not  by  teaching  him  how  to  make  < 
shoes  ; it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives  if 
and  the  habits  it  impresses.”* 

Some  of  the  remarks  on  what  may  be  called  ': 
the  economics  of  labour  are  of  interest.  The  it 
writer  of  the  glass-making  report,  in  referring  if 
to  foreign  competition  with  English  work,  is  of  >1 
opinion  that  in  this  trade  we  are  in  great  danger  n 
from  French  competition,  but  that  the  danger  ;i 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  superiority  of  the  e 
French  workmen  (which,  however,  he  admits  :: 
decidedly  in  some  points)  as  from  the  system  r 
of  utilising  boys’  labour  along  with  men’s  labour  n 
more  than  with  us,  whereby  the  same  work  is  3 
done  for  a lesser  total  of  wages.  It  is  in  refer-  r- 
ence  to  this  that  he  makes  the  remarks  above  e 
quoted  as  to  the  employment  of  boys  at  an  early  y 
age,  in  regard  to  which  what  we  have  already  y 
said  will  imply  that  we  should  consider  the  x’emedy  y 


* In  reference  to  this  question,  we  may  note  also  the  i? 
remarks  on  page  143  of  the  report,  in  regard  to  the  clever-  r- 
ness  of  the  French  glass-workers  in  the  management  of  their  it 
material,  concerning  which  the  report  observes,  that  il 
“ everything  done  by  these  workmen  seems  the  result  of  :>l 
some  kind  of  ingenious  reasoning.”  This  power  of  “in-  i 
genious  reasoning”  is  certainly  as  important  a factor  in  Li 
good  work  as  practical  knowledge  and  habitude. 
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as  worse  than  the  disease.  The  influence  of 
Di  general  intelligence  and  education  upon  work  is 
i hinted  at  indirectly  in  some  remarks  in  the 
t:  report  on  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  There  it 
is  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  longer  time 
spent  in  the  workshop  by  the  French  artisan, 
i in  return  for  relatively  the  same  wages,  that  in 
»l  physique  the  English  workman  has  the  advantage, 
I and  that  “in  the  ordinary  forge  and  rolling-mill, 
where  so  much  depends  upon  the  nerve  and  muscle 
of  the  operative,  it  is  possible  that  the  English 
! workman  can  produce  in  nine  hours  as  much  as 
|i  the  French  workman  could  in  ten,  and,  judging 
from  observation,  I believe  he  does,  and  rather 
more ; but  as  soon  as  the  mechanical  powers  are 
brought  into  use  to  help  the  workman,  the  con- 
I ditious  are  altered,  and  we  find  that  in  the 
manipulation  of  heavy  masseB  of  iron  other 
i nations  are  taking  the  lead  of  us.  To  put  it  in 
l another  way,  an  English  navvy  could  do  more 
[ work  than  a French  navvy  in  the  same  time, 
but  can  an  English  machinist  do  the  same  ? ” 
He  adds  that  though  the  English  manufacturer 
; is  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  foreign  competi- 
( tion,  it  has  been  regarded  amongst  the  working 
classes  as  a myth,  and  that  herein  lies  our  chief 
danger.  “ If  aware  of  the  fact  we  can  cope 
with  it,  but  if  we  refuse  to  perceive  it,  the 
‘ hare  ’ will  wake  up  some  day  to  find  that  the 
1 tortoise  ’ has  won  the  race.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  among  the  artisan 
class  will  not  fail  to  notice  and  appreciate  the 
remarks  in  the  glass-making  report  (page  145) 
in  regard  to  the  relation  between  individual 
excellence  of  work  and  individual  wages.  The 
state  of  things  in  this  branch  of  work  in  France 
Beems  rather  anomalous.  The  reporter  was 
told  that  the  French  workmen  in  one  large 
glasB-making  firm  were  working  by  the  piece. 
On  inquiry  the  fact  seemed  to  be  that  the 
workman  was  paid  day  wages,  but  that 
“ by  a process  of  natural  gravitation  he  is 
expected  to  complete  an  amount  that  is  com- 
mensurate with  what  is  sanctioned  by  usage.” 
If,  however,  he  is  kept  back  in  “ delivering  his 
tale  of  bricks  ” by  any  unusual  difficulty  arising 
from  defective  state  of  the  material,  “if  his 
metal  is  not  good,  and  he  has  to  lose  time  in 
ski  mming  and  doing  whatever  else  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  make  his  work  clean,”  he  is  paid 
his  full  quantum  of  wages  just  the  same.  The 
tendency  of  this  is,  as  the  writer  says,  to  enable 
a workman  to  do  his  work  in  the  best  manner  ; 
but  he  adds,  “ If  a man  is  only  paid  for  good 
work  ” (by  piece),  “ I think  it  will  effectually 

prevent  him  from  making  bad  work 

Another  thing  may  result  from  day-work  : it 
may  destroy  all  incentive  to  exertion.  I can- 
not see  why  the  skilled,  quick  workman  should 
not  receive  the  advantages  that  properly  belong 
to  his  abilities.  Surely  the  best  things  should 
fetch  the  best  price  ; but  if  the  last  horse  in  the 
race  is  to  receive  the  same  prize  as  the  first, 
what  is  the  advantage  of  superior  excellence, 
either  in  speed  or  breed  ? ” — a question  to  be 
asked,  certainly ; and  all  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Leicester,  the  author  of  this  report,  who 
takes  the  opportunity  of  asking  so  plainly  a 
question  so  unpalatable  (apparently)  to  a large 
proportion  of  English  working  men  at  the  pre- 
sent hour. 

A feature,  the  last  we  will  allude  to,  which 
strikes  us  in  these  reports,  is  the  impression 
which  several  of  the  contributors  to  them  seem 
to  have  had  as  to  the  comparative  gaiety  and 
capacity  for  enjoyment  of  the  French  operative, 
and  especially  his  readiness  for  a dance  at  all 
opportunities.  The  English  working-man,  in 
truth,  seems  in  the  present  day  to  be  most 
especially  the  representative  of  the  character 
long  ago  attributed  to  Englishmen  generally,  of 
a propensity  to  “take  their  pleasure  sadly.” 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a medium, 
with  our  men,  between  the  coarser  class  who 
place  their  notion  of  a holiday  in  getting  tipsy 
i and  uproarious,  and  the  respectable  and  decent 
1 class  who  seem  to  set  about  the  business  ©f  en- 
joying themselves  with  an  almost  formidable 
amount  of  staid  decorum.  We  hardly  wish,  for 
the  dignity  of  the  English  working-man,  and 
his  womankind,  to  see  him  indulging  his  holiday 
instincts  in  suoh  grotesque  caperings  as  are 
illustrated  for  us  in  Borne  of  the  sketches  which 
accompany  Mr.  Sala’s  amusing  book  on  “Paris 
Herself  again.”  Yet  we  could  wish  to  see  a 
little  more  of  the  real  look  of  enjoyment  and 
relaxation  than  the  study  of  a Bank  holiday 
crowd  usually  reveals.  Differences  such  as 
these,  however,  are  possibly  dependent  on  deep- 
seated  qualities  of  race,  whioh  it  is  hardly  in  the 
power  of  any  one  arbitrarily  to  alter. 


COLOUR  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Architecture,  as  a fine-art,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  more  closely  akin  to  sculpture  than 
to  painting,  inasmuch  as  its  features  are  defined, 
for  the  most  part,  by  form  rather  than  by 
colour.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  extremely  rare 
to  find  a structure  in  which  anything  resembling 
the  pure  colourless  material  most  prized  by  the 
sculptor  is  employed  throughout.  We  may  freely 
admit  that,  when  such  is  the  case,  architecture 
reaches  its  apogee.  We  may  recall  the  idea  of 
some  of  the  noblest  Grecian  temples  ; we  may 
point  to  the  fairy  frost-work  of  the  Duomo  at 
Milan ; we  may  note  a marble  archway  here, 
and  a marble  mausoleum  there.  But  as  a rule, 
even  in  palatial  structures  on  which  no  cost  has 
been  spared,  perfect  unity  of  material  and 
homogeneity  of  colouring  are  rarely  attained. 
Nor  mustwe  forget  that  where  such  is  the  case, 
no  sooner  is  the  work  complete  than  the  unrest- 
ing pencil  of  Time  begins  its  slow  but  certain 
work.  Time,  indeed,  himself,  may  almost  be 
defied  when  the  air  is  pure  and  dry.  A year 
of  London  fog  does  more  to  obliterate  the 
sharp  outlines  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  King 
Thothmes  III.  than  would  be  effected  by  a 
century  of  neglect  in  Egypt.  Nothing,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  is  so  adverse  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a pure  architectural  surface,  kept 
freshly  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
builder,  aB  an  atmosphere  that  is  at  once 
laden  with  damp  and  envenomed  with  the 
vapours  of  coal.  We  see  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul’s  an  action  steadily  in  progress  in 
much  of  the  external  work,  whioh  very  strikingly 
resembles  the  erosive  action  that  takes  place 
on  iron  when  brought  in  contact  with  lime. 
Our  readers  may  remember  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  some  repairs  to  the  ohapel  and  tomb 
of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster,  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  iron  plates  which 
a false  economy  had  introduced  at  the  corners 
of  the  tomb  had  attracted  so  much  oxygen 
as  to  have  coated  themselves  with  a leprous 
rust  of  three  times  their  own  thickness,  so  that 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  chemical  action 
was  riving  the  whole  structure  asunder.  Some- 
thing of  much  the  same  kind  appears  to  go  on 
with  all  limestones,  if  not  with  all  stones,  ex- 
posed to  the  London  atmosphere.  We  are  not 
able  to  say  whether  a careful  attention  to  clean- 
liness would  avert  this  mischief.  It  is  possible 
that  if,  by  means,  say,  of  a well-directed  jet  of 
water,  the  cornioe  and  mouldings  of  a new  and 
stately  building  were  regularly  kept  clean,  so 
that  dust,  and  grime,  and  vapourised  coal-tar 
would  not  steadily  settle  upon  them,  the  con- 
stant attrition  might  prove  as  destructive  as 
the  slow  and  uninterrupted  eating  away.  As 
to  that  we  regret  to  have  no  means  of  forming 
an  opinion.  We  will  not  hazard  one,  except  on 
the  basis  of  fact.  But  no  one  could  look  at 
many  edifices  in  London,  where  bold  or  delicate 
sculpture  is  now  reduced  to  a mass  of  shapeless 
blackness,  without  feeling  that  neglect,  at  all 
events,  has  not  had  any  conservative  power. 
A patch  here  and  there  shows  that  if  any 
serious  attempt  were  now  made  to  cleanse  the 
work,  the  stone  would  scale  off  in  large  flakes, 
leaving  an  obliterated  and  ugly  surface  exposed. 
If  we  contrast  those  portions  of  an  exterior 
whioh  are  swept  by  the  rain  with  those  that  are 
protected  from  the  wholesome  purification  of  a 
driving  shower,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  con- 
trast, more  especially  just  after  rain ; and  wc 
think  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  such  a 
building  as  St.  Paul’s  were  regularly  washed 
with  jets  of  water  of  proper  power,  the  decay 
of  the  stonework  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
not  be  hastened ; while  the  true  architectural 
tone  of  the  building  would  be  permanently 
retained,  and  its  beauty  and  majestic  effect 
immeasurably  heightened. 

This  case,  in  which,  not  time  alone,  but  time, 
damp,  and  coal-smoke  in  league,  have  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  deface  the  elevation  of  one  of  the 
noblest  buildings  we  possess,  is  highly  illustra- 
tive of  the  importance  of  colour  as  an  element 
of  architectural  effect.  We  are  not  unaware 
that  there  is  a difference  between  colour  proper 
and  light  and  shade,  and  that  black  and  white 
are  not  colours,  technically  speaking ; but  we 
use  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  we  are 
justified  in  so  doing  by  the  language  of  the  en- 
graver. By  colour  in  architecture  we  intend 
the  tint  or  hue  of  a building, — the  effect  of 
brightness  or  dimness  on  the  eye, — all  that  part 
of  the  surface  appearance  which  is  not  the  pure 
definition  of  a sky-line  or  of  a shadow-line.  In 
this  view  of  colour  the  term  will  apply  to  the 


difference  between  Carrara  marble  and  the 
marble  of  Pentelicon ; to  that  between  either 
of  these  beautiful  materials  and  alabaster ; to 
that,  again,  between  either  of  the  above  and 
chalk,  oolite,  or  any  other  seleoted  white  stone ; 
and  so  on  through  all  the  countless  tints  and 
shades  that  are  special  to  every  kind  of  mate- 
rial used  by  the  builder. 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  few  architects 
have  sufficient  elbow-room  to  allow  themselves 
to  give  much  heed  to  the  question  of  tint. 
Materials  are,  to  a great  extent,  a matter  of 
locality,  and  the  builder  may  think  himself 
happy  if  he  makes  the  best  use  of  such  as 
come  most  readily  to  his  hand,  and  may  be  apt 
to  regard  an  abstract  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
tone  or  tint  of  this  or  that  stone  or  clay  as  a 
matter  of  pedantry.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
pedantic  and  another  to  be  learned  ; one  thing 
to  propose  impossibilities,  and  another  to  know 
what  we  should  prefer  if  it  came  within  the 
range  of  what  is  possible.  And,  therefore,  the 
real  student  of  art  will  be  the  last  to  think 
it  a waste  of  time  to  inquire  somewhat  into  the 
effect  of  the  colours  in  which  his  conceptions, 
when  embodied  in  outward  form,  are  enrobed, 
as  presented  to  the  eye. 

In  this  inquiry,  we  have  to  regard,  not  only 
the  building  as  it  comes  forth  spick  and  span 
from  the  hand  of  the  builder,  but  also, — and 
perhaps  with  more  anxiety, — the  building  as  we 
have  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  look  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty,  or  sixty,  or  a hundred  years.  We 
have  to  consider  the  detailed  and  the  general 
effect  j the  harmonies  or  contrasts  of  the  com- 
ponent parts,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
building  as  framed  in  the  surrounding  scenery. 
And,  apart  from  the  pictorial  part  of  the  study 
of  the  architect,  we  have  to  regard  the  yet  more 
vital  question  of  the  tone  and  colour  of  the 
interior.  We  know  places, — letus  cite  a country 
church  as  an  example, — where  the  effect  of  the 
churchwardens’  treatment  of  the  interior  has 
been  simply  to  render  every  one  who  entered 
the  building  hideous.  Hideous  is  a strong  word, 
but  the  effect  of  the  sickly  bilious  tint  which 
is  so  strongly  thrown  on  every  face  as  to  over- 
power even  the  brightest  roses  in  the  cheeks, 
deserves  no  other  name. 

It  may  follow,  and  we  think  it  does  follow, 
from  such  an  experience  as  the  above,  that  colour 
has  to  be  regarded  from  two  totally  different 
points  of  view  as  regards  the  exterior  and  the 
interior  of  a building.  In  the  former,  the  eye 
judges  directly.  The  pictorial  effect  is  that 
which  has  to  be  studied.  The  effect  of  an 
edifice  cannot,  of  course,  be  predicted  from  any 
elevation  or  perspective  drawing  of  the  building 
alone,  however  truthfully  coloured.  It  must  be 
the  idea  of  the  building  as  seen,  that  is  to  say, 
as  framed  in  trees,  or  houses,  or  blue  sky,  that 
has  to  be  foreseen.  But  the  effect  is  direct  on 
the  eye,  and  in  the  judgment  of  a man  of  compe- 
tent taste  (and  adequate  visual  sense  of  colour) 
will  be  regarded  as  simple  and  unperplexed. 

As  to  the  interior,  the  case  is  quite  otherwise, 
Thus,  the  man  who  trusts  to  the  effect  on  his  own 
eye  will  probably  fall  into  signal  error.  It  will 
not  be  the  colour  of  a ceiling,  the  contrasted 
tints  of  the  woodwork  or  marble  of  a door  and 
doorway,  the  beauty  of  a wall  paper,  or  the 
effect  of  the  mullions  or  tracery  of  a window 
that  the  master  of  the  subject  will  regard.  It 
will  be  the  inmates  of  the  place  to  whom  he 
should  first  look.  The  residents  in  a house  soon 
lose  their  sense  of  the  internal  finish  of  the 
house  itself.  However  charming  be  the  fitting 
and  tinting  of  a room,  it  is  only  the  stranger 
whose  attention  is  excited  by  it.  The  owners 
soon  become  accustomed  to  their  details.  They 
would  miss  them,  if  taken  away ; they  may  derive 
unconscious  pleasure  from  the  general  effect. 
But  they  do  not,  as  a rule,  turn  any  daily  atten- 
tion to  the  subject. 

It  is  quite  the  reverse  with  reference  to  the 
inmates  of  a house,  themselves.  In  a family 
that  lives  happily,  and  with  a certain  degree  of 
good  taste  and  good  breeding,  the  daily  changes 
that  may  become  visible  in  the  faces  of  the  mem- 
bers are  matters  of  daily  concern.  A bright  look 
of  health  and  pleasure  is,  happily,  for  the  most 
part,  contagious.  An  air  of  constraint  or  of 
pain  on  one  face  casts  its  reflection  on  the 
features  of  all  to  whom  that  face  is  dear.  The 
influence  of  a bright  morning,  and  the  opposite 
influence  of  fog  or  gloom,  are  familiar  to  all. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  cannot  well  be  disputed 
that  the  influence  of  internal  colouring,  as  far 
as  it  affects  the  complexion  and  tint  of  the 
inmates  of  a building,  whether  by  way  of 
chromatic  contrast,  or  of  aotual  tinting  of 
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reflected  light,  must  be  a matter  of  importance, 
and  one  well  deserving  of  study.  We  must 
return  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  actual  and  complements! 
colouring  demands  a word  or  two  more ; but  we 
have  first  to  regard  the  colour  of  the  elevation 
or  exterior  of  a building. 

Here  we  may  at  once  be  met  with  the 
observation  that  colour  is  a matter  of  taste,  and 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any 
rule  for  its  application.  We  are  disposed  to 
believe  that,  in  this  matter,  what  is  called  taste 
is  really  the  greater  or  less  excellence  of  vision. 
Artists  who  deal  with  colour,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  deal  with  form,  will  be  found 
by  those  to  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  to  see 
colours  more  distinctly  than  other  people  do. 
We  have  noted  instances  of  this  in  such  cases 
as  the  perception  by  an  artist  of  a hue  in  the 
landscape  which  had  not  struck  any  other 
observer  until  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  colour- 
ist. One  example  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of 
the  reddish-purple  tint  that,  in  early  spring, 
first  announces  the  activity  of  the  buds.  Looking 
at  an  oak  coppice  a dozen  people  will  see  only 
the  buds,  boughs,  &c.  The  painter  says, — 
“ Don’t  you  see  what  a glow  has  come  over  the 
wood  since  yesterday  ? ” You  look,  and  look, 
and  then  say, — “ Well,  now  you  mention  it,  I 
do  ; it  did  not  strike  me  before  ! ” 

The  fact  is,  that  a wealth  or  poverty  of  visual 
power,  long  unsuspected,  is  divided  amongst 
mankind  with  great  irregularity.  And,  again, 
for  the  ordinary  observer,  some  education  is 
requisite  in  order  to  appreciate  any  but  the 
more  striking  effects  of  colour.  A flash  of  light- 
ning appeals  to  every  one.  There  are  glorious 
contrasts  of  gold  and  purple  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set that  attract  very  general  notice.  From 
these  violent  appeals  to  the  sense  of  colour  down 
to  the  subtlest  and  most  delicate  harmonies  of 
sky  or  of  landscape,  there  is  a oontinually 
decreasing  vividness  of  effect,  and  a correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
perceive  these  effects.  Some  will  perceive  this 
when  pointed  out ; many  will  fail  to  do  so  even 
then.  So  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  taste  as  in 
facility  of  perception  that  the  difference  really 
lies. 

Even  so,  we  have  to  deal  with  society  as  it 
is,  and  must  make  our  account  for  what  are 
called  differences  of  taste,  however  we  may 
explain  their  origin  ; we  must  therefore  speak 
with  reserve  in  indicating  what  seem  to  us  to 
be  rather  the  principles  on  which  rules  should 
be  based,  than  the  admitted  rules,  of  the  use  of 
colour  by  the  architect,  in  his  exterior,  so  far  as 
he  is  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  subject. 

We  should  say,  then,  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  sought  is  homogeneity.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  use  of  materials  of  different 
colours  in  the  same  elevation,  for  structural 
reasons  this  is  often  desirable,  or  even  necessary. 
The  point  mainly  to  be  regarded  is  the  relative 
distribution  of  those  differing  or  contrasting 
shades.  The  whole  must  be  regarded  as  a 
whole.  For  example,  we  may  take  black  and 
white  as  affording  the  greatest  contrast  of 
shade.  In  the  same  way,  we  may  take  the 
square  as  one  of  the  least  accommodating 
figures, — one  which,  so  to  speak,  sets  its  elbows 
out  most  aggressively,  and  refuses  readily  to 
blend  in  contour  with  any  curve  or  other  form 
of  outline  ; yet,  in  the  familiar  instance  of  the 
shepherd’s  plaid,  composed  of  alternate  squares 
of  black  and  white,  with  sometimes  an  inter- 
mediate tint,  we  have  a surface  that  is  by  no 
means  wanting  in  unity.  We  look  at  the  check, 
and  we  see  it  as  a colour,  or  tint.  It  is  the 
Bame  in  diapers;  it  is  the  same,  to  a great 
extent,  in  stained  windows.  What  impresses 
the  eye  is  the  whole, — the  diapered  ground,  or 
the  stained  light, — not  the  details  of  the  figures 
or  of  the  tints ; and,  no  doubt,  the  less  any 
individual  detail  asserts  its  presence,  and  attracts 
the  eye,  the  greater  is  the  merit  of  the  general 
effect.  It  is  not  for  individual  excellence  of 
drawing  or  of  colouring  that  we  look  in  such 
cases,  it  is  at  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

A very  instructive  illustration  of  this  view 
may  be  taken  from  a field  of  study  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  architect,  although  it  is  one 
with  which  every  architect  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar ; we  mean  the  blazon  of  the 
herald.  It  is  a primary  rule  in  heraldry  (which 
is  illustrated,  rather  than  weakened,  by  the  one 
signal  exception  of  the  arms  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem)  that  colour  is  not  to  be 
placed  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal.  A 
red  star  on  a black  ground  would  be  false 
heraldry;  a golden  sceptre  on  a silver  shield 


would  be  false  heraldry.  But  in  a case  where 
a coat-of-arms  has  been  once  blazoned,  it  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  or  more 
distinct  tinctures,  as  they  are  called,  but  as  a 
whole.  Thus  the  ancient  arms  of  France  were 
a blue  field  sprinkled  over  with  countless  golden 
lilies, — semie  de  fleurs-de-lys  sans  nombre.  This 
bearing  is  spoken  of  by  the  herald  as  “ France 
ancienne,”  or  as  “ semee  de  France,”  and  either 
colour  or  metal  may  be  borne  against  it,  because 
it  is  regarded  as  a special  whole.  Thus,  the 
Royal  House  of  Bourbon,  before  it  acceded,  in 
the  person  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Louis,  bore  “France,  oppressed”  by  a 
broad  red  band,  called  by  the  heralds  a “ band 
gules while  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  bore  “ France 
oppressed,”  as  it  is  termed,  by  a silver  label. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  take  the  case  of  brick- 
work, we  have  the  contrast  of  red  and  white  in 
parallel  and  vertical  lines.  But  the  eye  takes 
in  neither  the  contrast  of  the  colours,  nor  that 
of  the  lines,  but  looks  at  the  brickwork.  It  is 
true  that  irregularity  of  bed  or  of  purpoil  joint 
is  distressing,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  it  is  distressing  as  matter  of  distribution  of 
colour.  It  is  as  an  evidence  of  slovenly  work 
that  it  is  abominable  to  the  good  workman,  or 
the  man  who  knows  what  good  work  is.  Irregu- 
larity is  not  in  itself  displeasing  to  the  eye,  if  it 
be  a consistent  irregularity,  not  an  evidence  of 
neglect.  Thus,  a wall  built  of  flints,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  irregularly-patterned  object 
which  it  is  easy  to  cite,  may  be  very  far  from 
an  ugly  object.  But  if  the  flint  wall  had  square 
white  patches  let  into  it  here  and  there,  the 
effect  would  be  unbearable. 

The  question  of  stone  dressings  comes  in  here. 
Many  persons  are  very  fond  of  a full  red  brick, 
with  white  stone  dressings.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  colours,  if  both  the  materials  are 
excellent,  may  be  kept  up  for  many  years,  with 
but  little  fading.  We  can  give  instances  reach- 
ing back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
where  the  brick  is  still  red  and  the  stone  still 
white.  It  may  be  urged  by  some  architects, — 
and  we  are  far  from  disagreeing  with  them, — 
that  the  use  of  terra-cotta  dressings  and  quoins 
of  a colour  alike  to  the  brickwork,  and  not  very 
dissimilar  from  it  in  tint,  or  depth,  gives  a finer 
architectural  effect.  That  is  just  one  of  the 
points  as  to  which  there  will  always  be  a differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Not  so,  however,  we  hold,  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  foreign  colour. 
Thus  if  in  an  elevation  there  should  be  one 
part  containing  a large  proportion  of  stone 
dressings, — say  a fifth  of  the  visible  area, — while 
another  part  should  be  almost  wholly  of  brick, — 
say  windows  in  one  place  and  chimneys  in 
another,  — the  effect,  we  suggest,  is  always 
bad,  the  want  of  balance  of  distribution  calling 
the  attention  to  the  want  of  homogeneity  in 
material. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  we  are  in 
doubt  whether  to  speak  with  more  or  less 
decision,  owing  to  the  general  neglect  which 
exists  on  the  subject.  And  we  have  to  confess 
that  the  neglect  is  not  confined  to  modern  work, 
— which  is  a reason  for  modesty  of  assertion. 
And  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  assent  of  men 
of  taste  to  our  view.  We  refer  to  the  flush 
building  together  of  different  materials.  An 
illustration  that  comes  to  aid  our  objection  to 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
stained  glass  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  The  deep  black  lines  which  surround 
the  faces  and  figures  of  the  saintly  personages 
who  adorn  these  ancient  lights,  if  in  themselves 
ugly,  add  immensely  to  the  force  of  the  com- 
position. There  is  a want  of  the  “ lead  ” felt  in 
the  modern  glass.  In  the  same  way,  the  line  of 
shadow  which  is  given  by  a projection  at  once 
masks  and  veils  the  change  of  colour  in  a build- 
ing, and  adds,  we  submit,  materially  to  the 
unity,  and  thus  to  the  dignity  and  excellence 
of  the  general  effect. 

The  great  fault,  then,  to  avoid  in  the  colour- 
ing of  the  exterior  is,  either  irregular  bitty  and 
scrappy  treatment  whicl}  fritters,  away  the 
whole,  or  want  of  balance  in  distribution  of 
shades.  In  any  building,  whether  palatial  or 
otherwise,  we  think  that  the  architect  will  be 
rewarded  for  bearing  in  mind  these  conditions, 
and  for  distributing  his  dressings,  or  other 
colouring,  in  obedience  -to  such  principles  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate. 

Next  comes  in  the  perhaps  yet  more  serious 
question  of  the  contrast  of  masses  of  colour, 
especially  that  between  the  building  and  the 
roof.  We  fear  that  here  economy  is  at  vari- 
ance with  architectural  taste.  In  many  cases 
contrast  between  walls  and  roof  is  unavoidable. 
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In  the  case  of  a house  built  with  oolite,  or  any  r 
white  stone,  for  instance,  although  the  most' 
homogeneous  roof  will  be  one  composed  of  thel 
schistose  or  slate-like  layers  of  the  same  stone  t 
(which  nature  almost  invariably  provides  in  thei 
vicinity  of  the  quarry),  it  will  frequently  1 
happen  that  this  material  is  not  calculated  to  I 
make  a good  roof,  without  being,  at  the  same: 
time  disproportionately  heavy.  In  such  cases < 
economy  suggests  the  use  of  slate,  and  it  is  i 
hard  to  find  any  answer  to  the  claim. 

In  brick  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  and  now  1 
we  are  speaking  of  houses  of  a certain  magni-i 
tude  and  importance,  such  as  those  which  stand,  < 
for  instance,  in  their  own  grouuds,  and  formi 
features  in  the  landscape,  a tiled  roof,  pio-< 
torially  regarded,  has  generally  a great  ad  van- 1 
tage  over  a slate  roof.  Those,  indeed,  who  arer 
familiar  with  the  slate  districts  of  Wales,  and) 
probably  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  aware  r 
that  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  variety; 
and  beauty  of  colouring  that  may  be  attained  ini 
slates.  There  is  a rich  warm  purple,  of  which;! 
colour  some  of  the  largest  slates, — those  known; 
as  Empresses, — may  be  obtained  from  Bomei 
quarries,  that  has  a charming  pictorial  effect.;! 
But,  as  a general  rule,  a tiled  roof  for  a brick:’ 
mansion  has  this  great  advantage, — as  a matters 
of  landscape,  it  tints  with  the  house.  Fresh  ini: 
the  assertion  of  their  spick-and-span  noveltyt; 
for  a few  weeks,  the  walls  aud  roof  gene-e 
rally  look  all  the  better  for  the  lapse  of  a ; 
winter.  The  rapidity  with  which  brickwork! 
loses  its  originally  raw  tint  depends  in  greati 
measure  on  the  particular  clay  used.  But  then 
same  district,  and  usually  the  same  kiln,  willil 
supply  both  brick  and  tile.  And  whether  brick  :1 
alone,  brick  and  stone,  or  brick  and  terra  cottati 
be  employed  for  a mansion  in  a clay  country, y 
the  warm  and  substantial  covering  of  a tiled;; 
roof  will  generally  be  found  to  give  a greater?; 
degree  of  unity  and  good  effect  to  the  buildingii 
than  can  be  attained  by  the  substitution  of  slates.  3 
The  effect  of  the  dull  red  mass  of  a substantial 
and  well-proportioned  house,  set  in  a greenn 
framework  of  foliage,  and  reflecting  a brighth 
light  from  numerous  windows,  is  a case  in  which:l 
architecture  gives  her  hand  to  nature  in  pro-o 
ducing  the  scenery  of  cultivated  landscape. 


PREHISTORIC  REMAINS  IN  SOUTHERN  i 
ITALY. 

A lady-correspondent,  whose  husband  holdsd 
an  official  position  in  the  province  of  Basilicata, a 
the  duties  of  whioh  lead  him  to  travel  from  cityt’ 
to  city  in  that  interesting  but  little-known  partr 
of  Southern  Italy,  writes  as  follows  froma 
Potenza,  under  date  November  17  : — 

“ We  returned  about  a fortnight  ago  fromD 
Malera,  where  we  had  been  before,  in  July,  foro 
the  examinations ; but  this  last  visit  wasa 
pleasanter  than  the  former,  on  account  of  theh 
cooler  season,  which  enabled  us  to  make  long)) 
excursions.  One  of  these  had  a most  interesting)) 
object  in  view,  and  though  it  occupied  six  hours  r 
I did  not  feel  fatigued,  so  much  was  I interested,  d 
In  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  that  surroundsd 
the  town  of  Malera  are  found  several  Beries  ofo 
caverns,  and  in  one  series,  excavated  by  young)) 
Dr.  Ridola,  a man  of  great  ability  and  extensiveT 
information,  a number  of  objects  have  been? 
brought  to  light,  suggesting  that  these  cavernsc 
were  the  abode  of  pre-historic  men.  Dr.  Ridola-1 
intends  shortly  to  publish  a pamphlet,  in  which: 
he  will  give  an  account  of  these  excavations,:: 
and  which  he  intends  to  send  to  the  scientifioli 
men  who  devote  themselves  to  this  particulars 
branch  of  study  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries,!) 
hoping  that  some  may  come  to  Malera  to  seee 
for  themselves  these  series  of  caverns,  and  u 
organise  further  explorations.  The  objects  founds 
in  them  have  been  carefully  arranged  by  Dr.): 
Ridola,  and  form  an  important  collection.” 

The  writer  afterwards  describes  other  interest-sl 
ing  places  in  the  Basilicata,  but  in  no  other  parts  t 
have  they  found  these  caverns. 


Royal  Albert  Hall. — A Fine  Art  Exhibitionoj 
will  take  place  here  next  year,  as  already  men-!)i 
tioned.  It  is  fixed  to  open  on  Monday,  the  22nd  n: 
of  March,  and  all  works  intended  for  exhibition, )ii 
and  which  on  this  occasion  will  include  Archi-h. 
tectural  drawings,  are  to  be  sent  in  by  the  23rdli 
of  February.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ana: 
exhibition  of  wood-carving  would  form  an  in- ill 
teresting  adjunct,  and  be  serviceable  in  showing  ; 
the  real  position  of  the  art  in  England  at  this h 
moment. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session,  as 
elsewhere  reported,  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A. 
president,  delivered  the  following  address  : — 

Taming  back  to  the  records  of  our  twenty- 
sixth  session,  I have  found  that,  at  the  opening 
meeting  held  just  twenty  years  ago  in  the  new 
Rooms  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  our 
first  president  expressed  a certain  pride  and 
pleasure  in  presiding  for  the  first  time  in  a 
place  where  the  British  Architects  might  be 
said  to  have  a locus  standi.  In  a short  account 
he  then  gave  of  the  past  he  told  us  that  the 
first  meeting  he  had  attended  was  in  King- 
street,  Covent-garden,  in  the  year  1835,  when 
the  Institute  was  in  its  second  session.  Two 
years  afterwards  it  removed  to  Grosvenor- 
street,  where  two  different  sets  of  apartments 
were  occupied  in  succession.  Coming  here  in 
1859,  the  late  Earl  de  Grey,  my  noble  prede- 
cessor, whose  words  I have  quoted,  delivered 
his  inaugural  address  in  this  place  just  one 
month  before  his  death.  He  had  been  our 
president  for  twenty-four  years;  and  during 
that  period  the  number  of  professional  members 
had  risen  from  13  to  293.  I am  glad,  therefore, 
at  the  close  of  another  twenty  years,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  welcome  you  within  the  same  walls, 
but  in  rooms  which  I trust  you  will  deem  an 
improvement  upon  the  old. 

I am  glad  to  record  that  in  the  course  of 
those  twenty  years  the  number  of  Fellows  and 
Associates  has  steadily  increased  from  293  to 
681.  I am  glad  also  to  welcome  here  this 
evening  many  of  the  same  men  who  assisted 
a Bcore  of  years  ago  at  that  opening  meeting ; 
to  know  that  in  this — the  forty  - Bixth  year  of 
our  existence  — our  founder,  Professor  Donald- 
son, is  still  diligently  at  work  for  the  benefit  and 
advancement  of  the  profession. 

But  as  it  has  been  the  painful  duty  of  my 
predecessors  to  deplore  the  loss  of  colleagues 
who  have  been  taken  from  us,  so  it  now  falls  to 
my  lot  to  record  the  decease  since  we  last  met 
of  a very  old  member,  Mr.  W.  Southcotte 
Inman  ; others  more  or  less  publicly  known  are 
also  deceased,  and  obituary  notices  of  them  will 
be  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  Transac- 
tions of  this  session.  Three  names,  however, 
more  prominent  than  the  rest,  and  familiar  to 
the  professional  ear,  claim  from  your  President 
more  than  a passing  word.  The  death  of  Joseph 
Louis  Due,  at  Paris;  of  Eugene  Emmanuel 
Yiollet-le-Duc,  at  Lausanne ; and  of  Edward 
Blore,  in  London,  are  events  of  more  than 
general  interest.  They  are  episodes  in  architec- 
tural history.  The  enthusiasm,  learning,  and 
ability  which  comparatively  young  men  have 
witnessed  in  what  is  now  called  the  Gothic 
Revival  were  not  due  to  any  sudden  inspiration, 
nor  were  they  rapid  in  their  growth.  The  seed 
was  sown  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  ; 
the  pen  preceded  the  pencil  in  successful 
attempts  to  interest  the  public  with  Mediaeval 
legend  and  antiquarian  research.  Edward  Blore, 
who  has  j ust  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  is  per- 
haps the  last  of  that  generation  of  workers  who, 
fifty  and  more  years  ago,  were  familiarising  the 
nation  with  'stories  and  sketches  of  the  many 
native  buildings,  more  or  less  decaying,  scattered 
over  this  island, — ancestral  works  which  then 
were  .neither  appreciated  nor  understood.  To 
him,  a contemporary  and  fellow-worker  with 
Pugin,  may  be  partly  attributed  the  change  that 
has  occurred,  in  this  particular,  among  the 
majority  of  Englishmen.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to 
whom  a recent  period  of  revival  is  more  indebted 
than  perhaps  it  is  willing  to  own,  may  be  called 
the  patron  of  Edward  Blore,  whose  earliest  work 
of  practical  architecture  was  the  front  of  Abbots- 
ford House,  over  which,  however,  Sir  Walter 
had  probably  no  small  influence  and  control. 
Blore,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  repair  of 
several  English  and  Scotch  cathedrals,  was  ulti- 
mately appointed  architect  to  King  William  IV., 
and  afterwards  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  having 
been  employed  both  at  Windsor  Castle  and 
Buckingham  Palace.  He  also  erected  some  well- 
known  and  important  residences  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ; his  drawings  and  etchings 
are  extremely  valuable,  the  books  he  illustrated 
numerous. 

A heavy  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  the 
brilliant  writers  and  draughtsmen  of  the  present 
time,  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  to  the 
scholars  and  artists  who,  in  a particular  school 
of  architecture  and  the  allied  arts,  preceded 
them.  Nevertheless,  in  an  assembly  like  this, 


and  with  recollections  fresh  in  our  minds,  the 
pre-eminence  of  Viollet-le-Dac  over  all  other 
exponents  of  the  artistic  theories  and  precedents 
he  illustrated  must  indisputably  be  acknow- 
ledged. Both  in  diagram  and  description  he 
was  unsurpassed.  More,  he  used  his  natural 
power  of  logical  deduction  to  explain  methods  of 
construction,  or  give  a reason  for  forms  of 
design,  with  strength  and  ability  such  as  none 
of  his  predecessors  had  exhibited.  That  he  did 
not  write  or  draw  for  men  of  our  profession  alone 
is  seen  by  his  “History  of  a House,’’  his  “History 
of  a Fortress,”  his  “ History  of  Human  Habita- 
tions,” and  his  works  on  “Fortification.”  I am 
assured  that  all  the  illustrations  to  these  and  his 
other  numerous  publications  were  made  by  him- 
self, generally  drawn  and  shaded  on  the  wood 
by  his  own  hand ; and  when  it  is  remembered 
how  comprehensive  and  elaborate  are  the  illus- 
trations to  the  sixteen  volumes  comprising  his 
two  great  Dictionaries,  it  is  difficult  to  withhold 
astonishment  or  limit  admiration.  He  began  to 
sketch  his  native  buildings  early,  and  he  had 
completed  a large  number  of  such  drawings 
before  the  introduction  of  photography  un- 
happily diminished  the  ardour  of  draughtsmen 
travelling  in  pursuit  of  practical  example  and 
archaeological  parallel.  He  extended  the  theory 
of  those  “ true  principles  ” of  architecture  which 
Pugin  had  earlier  made  the  basis  of  a creed  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  out  of  place,  here,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation  duo  to  Viollet-le-Duc,  a 
Frenchman,  aud  to  Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  the 
son  of  a Frenchman,  in  the  elucidation  of 
Mediaeval  methods  and  the  classification  of 
Medimval  styles, — a science  in  which  this  country 
did  undoubtedly  take  the  initiative.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  was  also  equally  happy  with  pencil  and  pen 
in  the  delineation  of  Grecian  and  Roman  re- 
mains. Nor  in  his  devotion  to  a particular 
current  of  architectural  idea  was  he  oblivious  of 
the  source  whence  the  stream  flowed.  To  some  of 
his  colleagues  whose  practice  lay  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  a mode  of  construction  older  than  the 
thirteenth  century  he  paid  a just  meed  of  admira- 
tion. The  works  of  Neo-Greek  design,  con- 
ducted by  M.  Due  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  in 
Paris,  were  often  alluded  to  with  delight  by 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  while  the  former  never 
hesitated  to  admit  the  value  to  a Classical 
architect  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  Mediaeval  re- 
searches. Both  have  received  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal,  and  the  visit  paid  to  us  in  this  room,  in 
1876,  by  M.  Duo  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories. 
At  that  time  M.  Due  had  been  thirty-six  years 
architect  to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  work 
had  year  by  year  progressed ; as  each  new 
portion  reached  completion,  an  old  building 
was  pulled  down.  Before  his  death  he  con- 
versed in  turn  with  the  heads  of  the  various 
trades  employed  in  the  buildings,  and  left 
definite  instructions  with  each.  During  thirty- 
nine  years  almost  everything, — to  a wooden 
bench  or  an  iron  bar, — had  been  designed  under 
his  direction  or  with  his  own  hand.  In  giving 
up  his  charge  he  must  have  felt  the  satisfaction 
with  which  the  knowledge  of  duty  done  and 
hard  work  accomplished  is  happily  accompanied. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive  aud  envy  that 
artistic  organisation  which,  in  spite  of  revolu- 
tion and  war,  is  maintained  by  the  Parisians, 
who  never  intrust  even  the  repair  of  their  public 
buildings,  — historical  monuments  they  call 
them, — to  other  than  qualified  members  of  our 
profession. 

I am  not,  however,  able  here  to  enter  upon 
any  minute  comparison  of  the  modes  respectively 
adopted  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris 
and  London  for  the  improvement  and  embellish- 
ment of  the  two  great  capitals.  It  would  be 
rash  to  suggest  and  futile  to  hope  that  this 
enormous  metropolis,  entangled  with  every  sort 
of  legalised  complication  both  of  land  and  house, 
will  ever  present  to  living  man  anything  like 
the  metamorphosis  that  has  been  lately  witnessed 
by  less  than  a generation  of  Parisians.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  Empire  ruined  France 
in  order  to  rebuild  her  capital  and  adorn  her 
chief  cities.  But  throughout  France  the  small 
towns  and  villages  are  prosperous ; the  large 
citieB  are  continuing  and  completing  vast  im- 
provements. The  Republic  has  given  to  Paris 
a thoroughfare  more  splendid,  and  with  greater 
rapidity,  than  had  been  known  during  the  Second 
Empire.  It  is  also  said,  aud  I believe  with 
truth,  that  the  great  works  we  have  seen 
executed  iu  France  have  not  “paid,”  as  people 
in  England  understand  the  word ; but  at  least 
the  French  are  now  relatively  no  poorer  under 
the  infliction.  Do  the  improvements  in  this 
city  and  metropolis  “ pay  ” according  to  the 


English  meaning  of  the  term  ? Perhaps  I may 
venture,  as  a man  of  business,  to  doubt  whether 
a new  thoroughfare  can  bo  a paying  improve- 
ment when,  as  in  the  case  of  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  land  on  each  side  of  it  remains 
for  years  unsold  and  unlet.  I have  heard  say 
that  Northumberland-avenue  will  not  turn  out  a 
“ paying  ” improvement  unless  the  land  on 
each  side  of  it  be  speedily  let  or  sold.  A com- 
paratively long  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  any  elevation  of  new 
buildings  proposed  for  erection  in  that  Avenue  ; 
and,  as  you  know,  the  Board  is  bound  so  to 
submit  such  elevations.  I find  that,  in  the 
Board’s  last  annual  report  to  Parliament,  the 
delay  in  letting  this  land  is  attributed  to  the 
general  depression  in  business,  and  to  the  ex- 
pensive character  of  the  buildings  required  to 
be  erected.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
Northumberland-avenue  the  foundations  to  the 
new  buildings  must  be  unusually  expensive,  and 
that  the  restrictions  as  regards  dominant  rights 
of  light  encouraged  by  the  present  mischievous 
state  of  the  law  are  numerous,  it  might  have 
proved  true  economy  to  have  put  the  ground- 
rents  at  a scale  that  would  have  attracted  imme- 
diate investors.  I cannot  refrain  from  com- 
paring the  desolate  condition  of  Northumber- 
land-avenue, situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
London,  with  the  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
Avenue  de  l’Op^ra,  carried  out  by  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  space  of  a few  months,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  political  and  commercial  condi- 
tions of  their  country  were  certainly  not  superior 
to  our  own.  I regret  also  that  many  undoubted 
improvements,  due  to  the  in-all-other-respects 
wise  action  of  the  Board,  should  have  been 
executed  without  adequate  regard  to  the  archi- 
tectural embellishment  of  the  metropolis. 

The  responsibilities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  enormous,  and 
they  annually  increase.  It  is  not  only  import- 
ant that  the  organisation  for  devising  and 
deciding  the  details  of  street  improvements 
should  be  the  beBt  of  the  kind  available,  but  it 
is  also  important  that  the  machinery  employed 
for  purchasing,  letting,  and  selling  the  common 
property  of  the  metropolitan  ratepayer  should 
be  well  put  together.  Now,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  we  architects  are  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
The  Institute  has  statutory  relations  with  it,  and 
receives  numerous  acts  of  courtesy  from  it ; its 
Superintending  Architect  is  an  honoured  member 
of  our  Counoil,  and  its  chairman  one  of  our 
distinguished  class  of  Honorary  Associates.  We, 
as  a corporate  body,  not  only  wish  well  to  the 
Board,  we  would  do  whatever  might  lie  in  our 
power  to  aid  it  in  the  discharge  of  its  manifold 
functions.  Architects  may  be  elected  members 
of  that  Board,  just  as  barristers,  solicitors,  and 
doctors  may  be  so  elected.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that  professional  men  shall  not  sit 
at  that  Board  because  they  may  have  had  a 
pecuniary  interest  iu  some  of  its  public  business 
transactions.  But  I shall  run  no  risk  of  censure 
when  I say  that  a Fellow  or  an  Associate  of  this 
Institute,  if  he  be  elected  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  ought  not  from 
that  moment  to  have  any  professional  connexion 
whatever  with  the  purchase  of  land  offered  for 
sale  or  lease  by  the  Board ; nor  should  he  be 
professionally  engaged  in  the  superintendence 
of  buildings  to  be  erected  upon  land  whioh  is 
the  property  of  ratepayers,  whose  agent  and 
representative  he  is. 

The  subject  of  “ illicit  commissions  ” has 
again  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  a 
temperate  letter  to  the  Times  from  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  one  of  our  Honorary  Associates,  recently 
afforded  an  admirable  comment' upon  the  present 
phase  of  the  difficulty.  Our  course,  as  a cor- 
porate body,  is  clear.  The  declarations  taken 
by  our  members  were  framed  many  years  before 
it  was  discovered  in  the  newspapers  that  a great 
deal  of  unrecognised  dishonesty  existed  in 
almost  every  rank  of  the  community.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  there  are  black  sheep 
in  all  folds  ; it  was  then  laid  down  with  a show 
of  authority  that  in  the  architectural  fold  all 
the  sheep  are  black.  But  time  has  brought  its 
softening  influence  to  bear  upon  our  well-inten- 
tioned maligners;  they  have  felt  the  impropriety 
of  making  against  the  whole  profession  a charge 
which  could  not  be  made  with  impunity  against 
individuals.  Two  years  ago  the  Council,  in  their 
report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Institute, 
declared  themselves  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  Legislature  in  order  to  prevent  and  exter- 
minate what  in  an  architect,  who  is  the  fiduciary 
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agent  of  his  employer,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  fraud.  So  far  we  are  in  the  straight  path. 
There  is,  however,  one  detail  of  architectural 
practice, — often  forced  upon  professional  men 
who  happen  to  be  situated  at  a distance  from 
the  large  provincial  capitals, — which  offers  to 
the  outsider  an  easy  handle  of  criticism.  It  lies 
in  the  mode  of  payment  adopted  for  bills  of 
quantities.  In  London  and  the  chief  cities  these 
bills  are  prepared  by  specialists,  and  there  is  no 
absolute  necessity  for  an  architect  to  prepare 
bills  of  quantities  for  his  own  works.  As  a rule, 
he  does  not  take  out  the  quantities,  nor  does  he 
derive  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  them ; but 
when  he  does,  the  declaration  taken  by  both 
Fellows  and  Associates  is  sufficiently  precise. 
The  words  in  the  case  of  a Fellow  are : — “ I will 
not  take  out  quantities  except  for  works  to  be 
executed  under  my  own  superintendence,  and 
then  only  with  the  concurrence  of  my  client : 
such  quantities  being  paid  for  by  him  and  in 
the  case  of  an  Associate  : — “ I will  not  take  out 
the  quantities  for  works  to  be  executed  under 
my  own  superintendence,  except  with  the  con- 
currence of  my  client,  and  unless  the  said 
quantities  are  paid  for  by  him.”  In  making 
these  quotations  I hope  I may  be  considered  to 
have  the  interests  of  our  profession  at  heart,  for 
my  object  is  to  inform  outsiders  of  the  obligations 
accepted  by  every  one  of  our  professional  mem- 
bers, rather  than  to  remind  the  members  them- 
selves of  the  discipline  to  which  we  all  voluntarily 
submit. 

That  discipline  is  our  ohief  safeguard ; it  was  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  founded  this 
Institute.  The  tacit  concurrence  of  the  general 
body  with  recent  attempts  to  advance  the 
interests  and  secure  the  well-being  of  a profession, 
still  young  and  still  not  fully  recognised,  is  con- 
spicuously apparent.  I need  hardly  enlarge 
upon  the  sentiment  with  which  the  Council  re- 
ciprocate the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 
majority  of  the  general  body.  Even  in  so  small, 
and  what  at  first  sight  may  seem  so  congenial 
a task  as  the  improvement  of  the  premises  wo 
have  occupied  for  twenty  years,  that  confidence 
has  been  appreciated  as  a favour  and  a necessity. 
You  will  possibly  be  incredulous  when  I tell  you 
that  the  difficulty  of  making  our  rooms  more 
convenient  than  they  were  before  has  been  con- 
siderable. The  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  whole  Council,  upon  whom  the  pre- 
liminary business  depended,  were  one  and  all 
experts  in  the  subject  they  had  undertaken  to 
discuss.  When  the  original  plans  prepared  by 
our  Fellow,  Mr.  Phipps,  were  before  us,  there 
was  a half-formed  intention  to  take  a lease  of 
the  upper  floors  of  this  building ; a scheme  was 
suggested  by  which  our  meeting-room  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  second  floor,  the  library  re- 
maining in  its  present  position.  But  even  had 
we  succeeded  in  inducing  members  to  ascend 
more  than  seventy  steps  to  reach  the  meeting- 
room,  the  cost  of  such  a scheme  precluded  the 
possibility  of  its  execution.  Mr.  Phipps  then 
made  several  supplementary  designs,  and  gave 
the  council  the  benefit  of  much  valuable  assist- 
ance. But  the  purpose  for  which  his  services 
had  been  retained  was  set  aside  by  the  Institute 
as  beyond  the  general  wish  or  means.  He  was, 
therefore,  good  enough  to  accept  the  usual  pro- 
fessional honorarium,  and  the  Council  took  upon 
themselves  collectively  the  task  of  devising  some 
comparatively  small  alterations  and  renovation 
of  the  rooms  we  occupied.  As  you  have  already 
been  informed,  they  ultimately  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  four  of  their  number  to  carry  out  the 
plans  approved  by  the  last  annual  meeting,  to- 
gether with  the  resolution  that  empowered  them 
to  negotiate  for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
area  on  the  upper  floors  for  purposes  of  venti- 
lation. One  of  the  members  of  this  building 
committee  was  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  who, 
admitting  the  possible  embarrassment  of  four 
a!c,“' ?e°,ts  engaged  in  the  joint  superintendence 
ot  building  works,  chivalrously  consented  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter,  at  the  same  time  declining 
to  accept  any  pecuniary  compensation.  His 
colleagues  on  the  Council  have  expressed  to 
JVir.  Anderson  their  sincere  thanks  for  the 
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trouble  and  anxiety  he  must  have  incurred,  and 
it  remains  for  the  Institute  at  some  future  time, 
when  a report  will  bB  formally  presented,  to  say 
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whether  we  have  been  hasty  in  our  judgment  or 
wrong  in  our  appreciation  of  much  quiet  service 
very  gracefully  rendered. 

H is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  subject  of 
these  alteratmns  without  being  reminded  thereby 
that  Mr.  Charles  Barry  had,  during  his  three 
years  of  office,  a most  natural  desire  to  see  the 
improvement  of  our  rooms  effected.  He  had 


devoted  himself  so  entirely  to  the  Institute, 
that  he  must  almost  have  felt  it  a reproach  to 
leave  this  chair  while  the  alterations  remained 
to  be  done ; and  to  know  that  they  have  now 
met  with  his  approval  is  a satisfaction  to  us 
over  whom  he  has  presided  with  such  good 
temper  and  such  beneficial  results.  I am  unable, 
also,  to  forget  that  his  full  and  comprehensive 
address  at  the  opening  of  last  session,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Council  issued  last  April, 
leaves  me  little  of  the  past  upon  whioh  to  ex- 
patiate. It  is,  however,  gratifying  for  me  to 
support  and  follow  him  in  his  opinion  respecting 
the  functions  of  our  committee  on  professional 
practice.  Mr.  Barry  deprecated  the  custom  of 
submitting  to  that  committee  cases  the  state- 
ments of  which  are  simply  e:o  parte.  The  mem- 
bers of  a committee  cannot  be  made  advocates 
in  individual  cases,  for  thereby  they  might  sub- 
ject themselves  to  be  subpoenaed  as  witnesses; 
but  when  appealed  to  on  points  of  principle  they 
can  conveniently  and  usefully  formulate  an 
opinion,  which,  when  approved  by  the  Council, 
is  always  willingly  given  to  au  applicant,  whether 
he  be  or  be  not  a member  of  the  Institute. 
Nevertheless,  the  paragraph  in  our  last  report, 
referring  to  differences  or  misunderstandings 
between  members,  offers  to  my  mind  the  best 
solution.  It  is  there  suggested  that  an  agree- 
ment should  be  previously  made  between  the 
parties  to  leave  the  question  in  dispute  to  the 
decision  of  the  Council,  or  of  a Fellow  nomi- 
nated by  them.  Moreover,  a committee  can- 
not, under  the  bye-laws,  give  advice  or  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Institute.  The  Council 
appoint  committees  to  assist  them  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  specific  subjects,  and  they  are  often 
very  much  indebted  to  members  for  the  benefit 
of  their  assistance.  But  as  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute  are  managed  and  directed  by  the 
Council,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  general 
meetings,  no  oommittee  has  any  power  of  sepa- 
rate or  private  action. 

The  reasonable  conservation  of  ancient  and 
Mediaeval  monuments  is  a question  too  important 
to  be  ignored  by  architects  or  omitted  in  your 
president’s  address.  That  news  of  a reported 
restoration  of  the  west  front  of  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  at  Venice,  should  be  received  in  this 
country  with  some  dismay  is  natural  and  expli- 
cable. Nor  have  Englishmen  any  right  to  expect 
foreign  nations  to  take  a similar  interest  in  the 
old  churches  and  cathedrals  of  these  islands. 
Even  presuming  it  possible  now  to  destroy  or 
mutilate  a Mediaeval  building  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  the  misfortuue  would  not  be  felt  by 
the  Italians,  because  similar  works  of  the  same 
character  abound  throughout  Western  Europe. 
America  might  justly  complain, — Italy  never. 
But  there  is  only  one  Venice,  and  the  history  of 
our  modern  world  begins  with  Rome.  Hence 
the  anxiety  of  Englishmen  for  the  original 
works  of  Italian  masters  ; hence  their  exouse  for 
a protest  which,  under  other  circumstances, would 
have  been  impertinent.  Indeed,  after  an  uninter- 
rupted experience  of  many  years,  thinking  men 
in  this  country  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
real  meaning  of  what,  after  all,  is  a compara- 
tive novelty  both  in  practice  and  phrase.  You 
will  remember  that  Viollet-le-Duc  was  very 
clear  on  this  point,  for  in  past  times  no  people 
ever  “restored”  as  the  word  is  understood  at 
present ; neither  the  Latin  nor  the  Norman- 
French  contained  any  word  equivalent  to  the 
modern  term  of  restoration.  The  Classical  and 
Mediaeval  architects  pulled  down,  altered,  added 
or  rebuilt,  as  necessity  dictated  or  authority 
required,  and  to  this  fact  is  largely  due  the 
multitudinous  variety  of  architectural  prece- 
dents. The  substantial  records  of  every  known 
nation  show  architecture  to  have  been,  though 
artistically  conservative,  a progressive  science. 
To  attempt  to  maintain  that  every  useful 
building  is  to  be  left  untouched  if  only  it  be 
old,  and  that  every  useless  obstruction  is  to 
remain  an  obstruction,  if  only  it  be  beautiful, 
is  a paradox  opposed  to  the  very  principles 
upon  which  our  forefathers  constructed  the  self- 
same buildings  that  now  delight  the  many,  and 
render  a few  enthusiastic  people  almost  incon- 
sistent. The  architect  is  both  an  engineer  and 
an  archaeologist.  He  must,  as  a rule,  when 
arrived  at  the  three  cross-roads  of  the  proverb 
take  the  middle  one ; he  is  neither  free  to 
follow  the  engineer  alone,  nor  the  archaeologist 
alone.  He  cannot,  like  the  engineer,  be  “ the 
first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried  ; ” he  must  not, 
like  the  archaeologist,  be  “ the  last  to  lay  the 
old  aside.” 

The  inquiry,  now  being  prosecuted,  into  the 
statistics  of  damage  to  buildings  by  electrical 


action  is  one  of  more  importance  than  many 
have  possibly  imagined.  Existing  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  even  among  men  exclusively  scien- 
tific, has  long  been  admitted  to  be  slight  and 
imperfect.  The  Meteorological  Society  of  Great 
Britain  is  therefore  doing  good  service  to  both 
architects  and  engineers  in  collecting  statistics 
with  a view  to  the  ultimate  publication  of  a 
general  code  of  rules  for  the  construction  and 
fixing  of  lightning-rods.  I believe  that  a great 
number  of  facts  relating  to  actual  damage  and 
escape  from  the  effects  of  lightning  at  home 
have  been  already  obtained,  and  that  further 
information  on  the  subject  has  been  promised 
from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

I have  no  doubt,  when  the  different  items  of 
information  are  put  together  in  a scientific 
manner,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  publish  in 
our  Proceedings  a synopsis  of  the  same.  And 
I would  venture  to  make  a few  passing  remarks 
upon  the  fact  that  we  are  now  arranging  in  one 
annual  volume  everything  having  to  do  with 
the  public  business  of  the  Institute.  With  this 
object  our  Proceedings  or  “ Notice  Papers  ” now 
comprise,  in  one  uniform  regularly-paged  publi- 
cation, reports  of  Council,  balance-sheets,  esti- 
mates, general  notices,  lists  of  members,  lists  of 
prizes,  reports  of  speeches,  and  so  on.  I have 
urged  that,  in  future,  the  many  communica-  i 
tions  we  receive  from  our  honorary  and  corre- 
sponding members  shall  be  printed,  if  not  in 
extenso , at  least  in  extract,  in  these  Proceedings. 
It  has  also  been  decided  to  send,  at  the  close  of  i 
each  session,  an  annual  volume  to  all  our 
honorary  and  corresponding  members  ; so  that 
starting  from  this  session,  every  one  of  our  868 
members,  of  all  classes  ail  over  the  world,  will 
be  in  receipt  of  our  publications.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  most  desirable  that  the  character  of  the 
papers  read  here,  and  that  of  the  discussions 
which  follow  them,  should  be  worthy  of  the  sub-  . 
jects  it  is  our  custom  and  privilege  to  examine, — 
useful  contributions  to  the  lialf-art,  half-science, 
that  we  practise  and  uphold.  There  is  no  lack 
of  literary  work  offered  or  suggested  to  us ; our  i 
want  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  practical  i 
expositions  of  current  subjects  connected  with 
architecture.  If  I may  follow  the  thought  of 
my  predecessor  in  one  of  his  excellent  addresses,  i 
it  is  of  little  use  or  interest  for  us  to  be  argued 
into  a belief  that  one  style  is  better  than  : 
another,  or  even  that  one  phase  of  ccsthetio 
design  is  more  delicate  than  others.  A see-  i 
saw  of  rhetoric  exists  to  prove  the  futility  of  > 
such  discussion.  I would  venture  to  say  that  . 
papers  upon  practical  subjects, — on  the  best  i 
system  of  combining  materials  in  different 
situations,  on  the  best  results  obtained  from  i 
experience  of  iron  and  concrete,  or  of  building  ; 
houses  that  will  resist  fire,  on  modes  of  con-  i 
struction  adopted  in  other  countries,  on  the  > 
application  of  steel,  of  terra-cotta,  of  plasters 
and  cements,  to  modern  habitations,  — are  i 
likely  to  be  far  more  welcome  to  the  majority  ; 
of  members  within  our  own  circle,  and  far 
more  useful  to  everybody  outside  it,  than  the  i 
most  learned  dissertation  upon  the  mutability  ; 
of  fashion,  or  the  wittiest  homily  on  the  perver- 
sion of  taste.  I trust  that,  among  the  papers  i 
to  be  read  here  this  session,  those  of  a scien-  t 
tific  and  practical  character  will  predominate,  > 
if  only  to  balance  the  apparent  tendency  of  i 
our  day  to  depreciate  the  value  of  that  scien-  i 
tific  basis  upon  which  the  art  of  architecture  t 
is  founded. 

With  the  Proceedings,  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, it  is  determined  for  the  future  to  issue  < 
notices  and  communications  made  by  the  Archi- 
tects’  Benevolent  Society  to  its  subscribei’s  and  i 
donors.  The  president  of  the  charity  is  a past-  : 
president  of  the  Institute, — Mr.  Wyatt, — who  < 
is  now  good  enough  to  give  us,  in  the  responsible  t 
post  of  honorary  secretary,  the  advantage  of  ■ 
his  tact  and  experience.  Moreover,  our  secre-  i 
tary, — Mr.  White, — has,  since  this  time  last  \ 
year,  undertaken  to  act  as  honorary  secretary  j 
of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  so  that  ,i 
henceforward  the  business  of  the  charity  will  I 
be  conducted  in  the  office  of  the  Institute.  A ^ 
similar  arrangement  has  long  existed  at  the  i 
kindred  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  where  f 
the  secretary, — Mr.  Forrest, — is  the  honorary  j 
secretary  of  the  Engineers’  Benevolent  Fund,  i 
and  the  Council  of  the  Institution  act  as  the  < 
directors  of  the  charity.  Such  a combination  1 
has  been  attended  with  marked  success.  The  < 
maintenance  by  the  Civil  Engineers  of  their  1 
charity  offers  a comparison  by  no  means  flatter-  • 
ing  to  ourselves,  for  the  Architects’  Benevolent  ' 
Society  has  never,  I believe,  received  that 
support  from  the  profession  which  it  deserves.  3 
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No  one  has  urged  its  claims  more  earnestly  than 
Mr.  Wyatt,  who,  in  his  last  address  from  this 
chair,  appealed  as  much  to  the  dictates  of 
ordinary  benevolence  as  to  the  claims  of  pro- 
fessional brotherhood  on  behalf  of  a charity 
now  more  and  more  economically  administered. 
The  announcement  he  has  made  to-night  as  to 
the  amount  collected  for  the  invested  fund 
shows  that  the  interest  he  has  long  taken  in 
the  charity  does  not  diminish.  I most  sincerely 
entreat  those  of  our  body  who  can  afford  aid,  to 
give  donations  which  will  all  be  funded,  and  to 
press  their  thriving  colleagues  into  the  still 
meagre  list  of  annual  subscribers.  Now  that 
this  room  in  which  we  are  met  to-night  will  be 
devoted  during  the  day  to  purposes  of  reading 
and  writing,  our  council-room  will  be  the  proper 
place  in  whioh  the  active  members  of  the 
Benevolent  Society  can  best  meet, — it  being  a 
rule  that  nothing  shall  interfere,  even  for  an 
hour,  to  diminish  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
our  library  as  a centre  of  reference  and  re- 
search.* 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

Tiie  winter  exhibition  of  this  Society,  in  the 
Suffolk-street  Gallery,  is  one  of  the  best  they 
have  had  of  late  years,  and  contains  many  nice 
things,  in  landscape  especially.  It  really  seems 
to  us  that  it  would  be  better  policy  for  the 
Society  to  make  the  winter  exhibition  their 
principal  one,  and  either  stop  the  spring  show 
or  make  it  a secondary,  or  “ sketch  and  study” 
exhibition.  In  the  season  it  is  useless  to  expect 
to  compete  in  interest  with  the  Academy  and 
the  Grosvenor,  and  the  Suffolk-street  exhibi- 
tion at  that  time  is  generally  but  poorly  attended. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  far  less 
counter  attraction,  and  an  exhibition  which,  even 
if  not  of  the  first  rank  of  interest,  contains 
many  good  paintings  and  drawings,  may  have 
a chance  of  fair  attention. 

The  most  important  work  in  regard  to  aim 
and  style  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson, — 
“ King  Alfred  is  Godfather  to  Guthorne  the 
Dane  ” (121).  This  is  hung  higher  than  it 
should  have  been.  It  appears  to  be,  like  most 
of  its  author’s  works,  fine  and  rich  in  colour, 
but  rather  wanting  in  reality ; the  figure  of 
Alfred,  especially,  is  conventional  and  rather 
weak.  The  best  parts  of  the  work  are  the 
kneeling  figures  of  the  rough  and  unkempt  fol- 
lowers of  the  Danish  chief,  their  armed  limbs 
appearing  from  beneath  their  white  ceremonial 
dresses.  Among  the  pictures  in  which  figures 
are  the  subject,  or  the  predominant  interest, 
maybe  mentioned  “ Le  Quillier  ” (319),  whioh 
title  is,  wo  presume,  the  name  of  the  game 
something  like  ninepins,  which  some  French 
rustics  are  playing  on  the  common  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a village.  The  style  of 
this  work  is  a good  deal  French  in  character, 
though  not  of  the  best  French  art  of  the  day. 
It  is  rough  and  heavy  in  execution,  and  wanting 
in  the  genuine  light  and  colour  of  an  open-air 
landscape  ; but  the  groups  of  figures  have  much 
force  and  character,  and  there  is  that  about  the 
work  which  would  dispose  one  to  look  for  the 
name  of  its  author  (Mr.  Yeend  King)  again. 
Mr.  John  Burr  (member)  has  two  good  genre 
pictures, — an  “ incorrigible  ” dunce  (1G2)  and 
“A  Flower-girl”  (247),  both  painted  in  a hard 
forcible  style,  and  marked  by  individuality  of 
character.  Mr.  G.  E.  Hicks’s  fine  “ study  ” of  a 
woman’s  head  (186)  occupies  worthily  the  centre 
placeoverthe  mantelpiece  of  the  large  room;  aud 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  Mr.  Gadsby’s 
child’s  head,  under  the  title  “Ironing”  (393), 
makes  a remarkably  nice  little  picture.  The 
“ Danseuse”  (471)  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hill, — a figure 
half  seen  through  a nearly  transparent  veil, — 
is  well  and  carefully  done,  and  successful 
in  its  aim ; but  it  is  a kind  of  thing  that  has 
been  rather  often  done,  and  in  which  Gerome 
has  made  such  brilliant  successes  that  no  one 
can  hope  to  be  looked  at  much  for  this  kind  of 
thing  after  him.  Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  is  the 
effect  worth  very  frequent  repetition.  In  the 
same  room  with  this  is  a very  interesting  study 
by  Mr.  W.  Christian  Symons,  of  a rather  new 
subject,  “ A Sailmaker’s  Loft  ” (499).  This  is 
spirited  and  real,  and  obviously  studied  from 
fact;  but  it  would  have  been  none  the  worse 
for  a little  more  finish  and  making  out  of  detail, 
both  in  the  figures  and  the  accessories. 

Among  landscapes,  or  works  in  whioh  land- 
scape predominates,  there  are  a good  many 
works  agreeable  to  look  at.  Among  these  may 


be  mentioned  “A  Sunny  Pastoral”  (128),  by 
Mr.  Claude  Hayes  ; and  “ It  was  Windy 
Weather”  (212)  a landscape  very  full  of  wind, 
as  shown  in  the  straining  and  swaying  lines  of 
the  mass  of  trees  in  the  centre,— the  picture  is 
marred  by  the  awkwardness  in  composition  of 
placing  one  tree  so  that  at  first  glance  it  seems 
to  grow  out  of  the  head  of  the  figure  that  is 
introduced  between  it  and  the  spectator ; 
“Taking  the  Lad’s  Boat  down  Tide,”  a capital 
translation  of  marshy  sea- coast  scenery,  with 
its  low  spits  of  land  and  level  lines,  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  B.  Knight ; “ Green  Pastures  ” (255),  by 
Mr.  James  E.  Grace  (member) ; “ The  Turn  of 
the  Leaf  ” (277),  by  Mr.  Stuart  Lloyd  (member) ; 
“A  Sussex  Common”  (284),  by  Mr.  James  Peel 
(member)  ; a carefully-painted  view  of  “ The 
Bride’s  Door,  St.  Sebald’s,  Nuremberg,”  by  Mr. 
Wyke  Bayliss  (member)  ; “In  the  Meadows” 
(362),  a very  nice  landscape  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Grace, 
also  a member ; “ An  Ancient  Bricon  ” (455),  an 
old  oak,  to  wit,  by  Mr.  Hines  ; two  or  three  river 
landscapes,  by  Mr.  Caffieri  (member)  ; two  small 
and  very  good  pictures  on  the  Conway  (78,  95), 
by  Mr.  E.  Ellis  (member)  ; “ Mountain  and 
Glen”  (101),  by  Mr.  James  Macbeth.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  this  list  a large  proportion 
are  members  of  the  Society,  whereas,  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  we  sometimes  found  that  the 
works  most  worth  looking  at  were  by  outsiders. 
Several  artists  who  have  been  members  and 
regular  contributors  for  some  time,  have  made 
great  and  steady  improvement. 

There  are  several  pieces  of  sculpture  and 
terra-cotta,  among  which  is  a beautiful  and 
highly-finished  marble  head,  by  Mr.  Percival 
Ball,  intended  as  Isabella,  in  “ Measure  for 
Measure,”  and  answering  well  to  the  character. 
Among  the  terra-cottas,  Mr.  Mullins’s  pretty 
and  piquant  fancy,  called  “The  Swing,”  should 
be  looked  at. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

THE  FOURTH  GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OF  GERMAN 
ART. 

The  German  Art-Union,  the  foundation  of 
which  originated  in  Diisseldorf  in  1856,  and 
which  was  intended,  by  causing  the  formation  of 
the  artists  of  Germany  into  a general  associa- 
tion, to  impress  upon  German  art  a national 
character,  established  periodical  exhibitions,  in 
order  to  present  the  works  of  German  artists 
of  a certain  period  as  a whole,  and  to  permit  of 
a comparative  review.  The  first  exhibition,  in 
1858,  at  Munich,  therefore,  collected  in  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the 
intervening  period,  beginning  with  Asmus 
Carstens,  the  materials  for  a monument  which 
was  a landmark  of  the  successes  and  the  glory 
of  German  art.  The  second  exhibition  took 
place  two  years  later,  at  Cologne,  and  formed  at 
the  same  time  the  worthy  inauguration  of  the 
Wallraf-Richartz  Museum,  which  has  now  been 
open  to  art  and  its  followers  for  eighteen  years. 
A longer  pause  ensued.  Germany  was  divided 
against  herself  politically,  and  the  effects  of 
this  domestic  estrangement  spread  also  to  the 
domain  of  art.  Not  until  1868  followed  the 
third  exhibition,  at  Vienna.  It  likewise  served 
the  purpose  of  throwing  open  a centre  of  art. 
Like  Buda-Pest  and  Berlin,  Vienna  would  have 
its  Artists’  House.  When,  therefore,  the  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  came  expressly  from  his  favourite 
pleasaunce  of  Ischl  to  open  the  exhibition  in 
person,  this  fact  added  greatly  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Vienna  Kiinstlerhaus. 

It  was  feared  that,  after  the  great  6clat  at- 
tending the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  the  third 
general  exhibition  of  German  art  would  turn  out 
a failure,  a year  not  being  considered  a suffi- 
ciently long  interval.  Facts  proved  the  base- 
lessness of  such  apprehensions.  The  exhibition 
itself  was  an  immense  success,  and  although 
financially  its  yield  did  not  come  up  to  the 
handsome  material  surpluses  realised  at  former 
general  exhibitions,  the  cause  of  this  short- 
coming was,  that  the  roomB  of  the  Kiinstler- 
haus  had  to  be  considerably  enlarged  and  com- 
pleted at  the  expense  of  the  exhibition  which 
was  held  in  them. 

Twelve  years  have  since  passed.  Several  im. 
portant  international  exhibitions  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  together,  in  different  cities, 
the  works  of  masters  of  all  nations.  The 
Germans  complain  that  German  art  has  not 
always  found  the  recognition  it  merited  at 
those  exhibitions.  Even  the  improvised  Ger- 
man section  at  Paris  was  unable  to  score  a 
decided  success.  But  its  tasteful  and  rich 


arrangement  had  demonstrated  that  it  does  not 
alone  depend  on  what  is  shown,  but  also  how  it 
is  exhibited.  The  fourth  general  art-exhibi- 
tion of  Germany,  which  Diisseldorf  has  the 
privilege  of  receiving  within  its  walls,  has 
supplied  a good  opportunity  of  acting 
upou  that  experience.  The  French  have 
hitherto  stood  first  in  matters  of  arrangement 
and  decoration ; but  taste  in  displaying  exhibits, 
especially  if  they  be  works  of  art,  is  only  meant 
for  first  impression.  The  French  have  another 
advantage  over  other  nations,  especially  the 
Germans.  French  artists  do  not  experience 
much  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  private 
owners  of  works  of  art  to  lend.them  for  exhibition 
purposes.  A more  generous  spirit  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  this  respect  in  France  than  is  the  case  in 
Germany,  where  the  difficulty  of  getting  works 
of  art  together  is  greater  than  we  have  any  idea 
of.  The  organs  of  German  art  are,  therefore, 
most  earnest  in  their  appeals  to  private  owners 
to  be  more  liberal.  Another  section  of  the 
undertaking,  that  of  antiquities  of  the  art-indus- 
tries, likewise  depends  on  the  willingness  and 
generosity  of  owners. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  shortly  stated 
that  the  art-section  of  the  Diisseldorf  Exhi- 
bition of  Art  and  Industry  is  to  illustrate  the 
period  of  the  last  twelve  years ; that  is  to  say, 
this  part  will  be  collected  from  the  best  works 
of  that  time,  whether  they  are  the  property  of 
public  museums  or  in  the  possession  of  private 
owners,  or  are  still  in  the  hands  of  artists  ; the 
preference  being  given  to  more  recent  works. 
A jury,  consisting  of  representatives  of  all  German 
art-societies,  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of 
the  German  Art-Union,  will  be  appointed  to 
supervise  the  quality  of  works  admitted. 
Diisseldorf  is  for  the  first  time  in  a position  to 
hold  a large  art-exhibition,  but  this  has  only 
become  possible  by  combining  with  it  the  indus- 
trial branch.  In  consequence,  the  undertaking, 
from  a modest  beginning,  has  assumed  such 
vast  proportions  as  has  hitherto  not  been  expe- 
rienced in  provincial  life.  But  with  the  growth 
of  the  whole,  the  importance  of  the  art-section 
will  also  increase,  by  its  greater  popularity  and 
the  more  permanent  influence  exerted  by  it 
upon  wider  circles.  Seventeen  rooms  have  been 
reserved  for  German  art,  of  which  sixteen  will 
be  lighted  from  above.  Their  sizes  vary  from 
400  by  240  to  240  by  96  square  feet.  The 
works  have  so  far  progressed  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  part  of  the  exhibition  can  be 
made  out.  It  will  form  an  entirely  separate 
section,  parted  off  from  the  industrial  art 
section  by  a courtyard. 

We  defer  a fuller  report  of  this  exhibition, 
which  promises  to  be  highly  interesting,  to  a 
more  convenient  period,  but  we  may  remark 
in  conclusion,  as  a good  omen  of  its  financial 
prospects,  that  already  large  sums  have  been 
reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  more  important 
works.  


THE  LIVERPOOL  TRAMWAYS  AND  THE 
CORPORATION. 

IMPORTANT  PURCHASE. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Tramways  Com- 
pany under  which  the  former  body  undertake  to 
incur  an  expenditure  of  nearly  200,0007.  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  tramways 
within  the  borough.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
Corporation  have  agreed  to  purchase  the  exist- 
ing lines  of  the  Tramway  Company  for  the  sum 
of  70,0001.  The  municipal  body  are  then,  under 
the  arrangement,  to  take  up  aud  reconstruct 
the  several  lines  running  north  and  Bouth,  and 
in  other  directions,  and  also  to  maintain  the 
same.  In  consideration  of  this  outlay,  the 
Tramway  Company  is  to  lease  the  line  from  the 
Corporation  for  sixteen  years  at  an  annual  rental 
calculated  at  7i  per  cent,  upon  the  purchase- 
money  and  cost  of  construction.  By  this 
arrangement  it  is  estimated  that  in  seventeen 
years  the  Corporation  will  come  into  possession 
of  the  tramway  system,  on  which  all  charges 
will  have  been  paid.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  several  north  and  south 
lines  is  42,0007.,  the  net  annual  rental  upon  the 
purchase  and  reconstruction,  after  payment  of 
interest  on  capital,  being  estimated  at  5,4007.  a 
year.  The  agreement  further  provides  that  the 
Corporation  are,  in  addition,  to  construct  four 
entirely  new  extension  lines,  at  a cost  of  42,3507., 
upon  which  the  Tramway  Company  is  to  pay  10 
per  cent,  annually,  or  4,2257.  a year,  making 
the  total  annual  amount  which  the  company 
will  have  to  pay  9,635 1.  In  the  agreement,  the 
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construction  of  the  lines  within  the  borough  is 
likewise  contemplated,  bringing  up  the  aggregate 
amount  of  outlay  for  purchase  and  construction 
to  194,0001.  It  is  calculated  that  after  the 
annual  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  interest  on  the 
sum3  to  be  borrowed  to  make  the  several  lines, 
— estimated  at  3i  per  cent., — the  corporation 
will  have  a net  annual  surplus  of  9,3461.  on  the 
whole  of  the  lines,  including  those  contemplated, 
towards  a sinking  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the 
entire  cost  of  purchase  and  construction,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteen  years’  lease,  the  corporation  will  have  a 
surplus  revenue  sufficient  to  put  them  in  free 
possession  of  the  whole  tramway  system  of  the 
boroueh,  and  by  the  development  of  the  town 
and  the  expected  adoption  of  steam  power  on 
tramways,  it  is  believed  that  the  town  will  be 
in  possession  of  a property  worth  some  25,0001.  a 
year  to  the  ratepayers. 

This  seems  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
arrangements  which  any  municipality  has  ever 
yet  made  with  respect  to  tramways,  and  shows 
the  Liverpool  Council  have  a firm  belief  in  the 
continuarce  of  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
are  well  advised  as  to  the  sort  of  tramway  to 
be  adopted,  especially  as  they  look  forward  to 
the  use  of  steam-power.  • 


caf6  is  on  the  ground-floor,  and  is  approached 
through  the  buffet.  The  American  and  the 
Vienna  bars  prictically  form  portions  of  it. 
The  Masonic  rooms  have  been  designed  and  are 
fitly  furnished  for  various  purposes  incident  to 
Masonry. 

The  hall  has  been  decorated  by  Mr.  Crossley, 
of  Newark;  the  caf6,  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Sons.  Mr.  W.  Webster  was  the  general  con- 
tractor, and  Mr.  Thos.  Chany,  clerk  of  the 
works. 

The  Criterion,  with  its  adjunct,  is  certainly  a 
very  complete  and  handsome  building,  and  does 
infinite  credit  to  its  architect,  Mr.  Verity,  and 
the  various  parties  who  have  been  engaged  in 
its  construction  and  adornment. 


THE  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  EXCHEQUER’S 
DOWNING-STREET  RESIDENCE. 


Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  the  dingy  official 
residence  in  Downing-street  occupied  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  at  present 
undergoing  certain  extensions  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a distinct  and  separate  suite  of  apart- 
ments at  the  west  side,  overlooking  St.  James’s 
Park,  which  are  intended  for  the  use  and  accom- 
modation of  deputations  waiting  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor. These  apartments  are  being  formed  out 
of  a number  of  offices  until  recently  occupied 
by  Government  clerks.  The  whole  of  the  inner 
walls  dividing  the  several  offices  have  been 
removed,  and  the  entire  area  reconstructed,  the 
principal  apartment  being  a spacious  room  in 
which  deputations  will  assemble  in  future,  and 
hold  their  interviews  with  the  Chancellor. 
This  apartment  is  about  70  ft.  in  length  and 
30  ft.  in  width,  and  said  to  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  upwardsof300  persons,  a number 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  of  any 
deputation  waiting  upon  the  Chancellor.  The 
entrance  to  the  deputation-room  will  be  from 
the  St.  James’s  Park  frontage,  instead  of  by 
way  of  Downing-street  itself  as  formerly,  and 
for  this  purpose  a spacious  new  doorway  has  been 
constructed,  approached  from  the  St.  James's 
Park  area  by  a flight  of  steps.  A new  range 
of  wiudows  overlooking  St.  James’s  Park  has 
likewise  been  introduced.  In  addition  to  the 
deputation  - room  itself,  reception  - rooms  and 
other  apartments  have  also  been  constructed, 
and  there  is  an  internal  connexion  between  the 
Chancellor  s residence  and  the  newly-constructed 
official  apartments.  Messrs.  Braid  & Co.,  of 
Manor-street,  Chelsea,  are  the  contractors  for 
the  works. 

It  is  stated  to  be  in  contemplation  to  reface 
both  the  Chancellor's . residence  and  that  of  the 
ihime  Minister  adjoining,  which  will  certainly 
be  an  improvement;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  two  more  gloomy  and  dismal-looking 
bandings  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  India  and 
h oreign  Offices  immediately  opposite. 


THE  CRITERION  ANNEXE,  PICCADILLY. 


So  rapid  and  so  marked  has  been  the  pro. 
spenty  of  the  Criterion  that  in  some  depart- 
ments of  it  the  business  greatly  exceeded  the 
Bpace  and  the  resources  available  for  conducting 
! ' “*•  bf 1 f°rB  e,Te“  f°«  years  had  passed  away 
its  proprie  ors  had  to  contemplate  the  extension 
of  the  building.  Mr.  Verity,  the  architect  of 
the  original  building,  prepared  tile  necessary 
plans  for  the  extension,  and  the  site  of  som[ 
adjacent  houses  having  been  secured,  the 
foundations  of  the  new  building  were  laid  about 
eighteen  months  ago.  The  addition  to  the 
building  is  very  considerable,  and  is  now  com! 
plate.  It  includes  a cam,  American  bar,  Wiener 
Bier  Saal,  a new  grill,  an  oyster  bar,  Masonic 

rooms,  a new  hall,  constraoted  as  an  adjunct  to 

the  Criterion  grand  hall,  and  suites  of  private 
rooms.  The  hall  is  separated  from  the  existing 
ball  by  iron  shutters  when  used  separately.  The 


TEMPLE  GARDENS”:  THE  ENTRANCE 
TO  MIDDLE  TEMPLE  LANE. 

. Not  long  ago  we  gave  a view  and  plan  of  the 
picturesque  and  original  block  of  buildings 
erected  in  the  Temple  Gardens  from  the  designs 
of  Professor  Edward  M.  Barry.*  As  we  then 
said,  these  buildings  form  the  termination  of 
Middle  Temple-lane,  towards  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. Middle  Temple-lane  divides  the 
property  held  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple  from  that  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Society 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  The  houses  on  the 
eastern  or  Inner  Temple  side  of  the  lane  are 
called  Harcourt-buildiogs,  and  those  on  the 
opposite  or  Middle  Temple  side  bear  the  title  of 
Plowden-buildings.  It  was  determined,  by  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Barry,  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
two  blocks  of  buildings,  and  to  substitute  for 
them  one  block  to  be  appropriated  between 
the  two  societies,  the  continuation  of  Middle 
Temple-lane  beiug  provided  for  by  an  archway, 
forming  a central  feature  of  the  design.  The 
entrances  to  the  chambers  are  in  Middle  Temple- 
lane,  and  by  setting  the  same  backwards  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  Harcourt-buildings  means  are 
secured  for  obtaining  side-lights  to  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms.  The  central  archway  continuing 
Middle  Temple-lane  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  elevation  towards  the  river ; and  of  this  we 
now  give  a separate  view.  The  archway  is 
surmounted  by  a carved  balcony,  and  is  flanked 
by  niches,  in  which  are  placed  statues  of  Justice 
and  Learning,  by  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A. 
Beneath  the  archway  appear  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  treasurers  of  the  two  societies  who 
have  held  office  during  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings.  The  elevation  is  of  Portland  stone, 
and  the  carving  has  been  well  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Mabey,  of  Westminster.  The  drawing 
we  have  engraved  was  made  from  an  excellent 
photograph  produced  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Knights,  of 
Clapham-road. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  GUTHLAC,  MARKET 
DEEPING. 

This  church,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  Fen  district,  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
is  now  again  open.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Guth- 
lac,  the  patron  saint  of  Croyland  Abbey,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  as  a hermit,  and  become 
famous  in  works  of  usefulness,  love,  and  charity. 
History  records  that  in  the  year  A.D.  1050 
Richard  de  Rulos,  a relative  of  Hereward  the 
Wake,  fonnd  a chapel  here,  which  had  been 
built  by  the  monks  of  Croyland  Abbey,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Gutblac,  and  he  made  it  into  the 
parish  church.  The  date  of  the  present  edifice 
is  from  about  1170,  judging  from  the  nave,  with 
its  rounded  and  pointed  arches.  The  exterior 
of  the  church  is  chiefly  Perpendicular.  The 
western  tower  is  large  and  strongly  built,  and 
contains  six  bells.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  with 
chapel  and  vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  a south 
porch.  It  has,  moreover,  some  interesting 
features  architecturally.  We  have  the  north 
arcade  of  the  nave,  an  arch  opening  from  the 
aisle  to  the  chancel  aisle,  and  the  south  doorway 
of  the  same  date,  but  as  the  south  arcade  is  of  four- 
teenth-century  work  it  must  have  replaced  one 
of  an  earlier  date,  and  the  question  would  arise, 
was  this  of  Norman  work  or  similar  to  the  one 
on  the  opposite  side  ? Early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  we  have  the  arch  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  and  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave, 
and  in  this  have  been  inserted  windows  of  more 
recent  character,  and  in  it  also  is  the  early  door- 
way before  referred  to.  Upon  this  door  are 


* See  p.  653,  &c.,  ante. 


remains  of  coeval  ironwork  of  very  good  work-  I 
manship,  which  are  to  be  replaced  on  the  new 
door.  The  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  at  the  same 
time  with  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave,  the  i 
windows  of  which  are  square-headed.  The  west 
window  in  the  tower  is  a fifteenth-century  in- 
sertion. Next  follow  the  tower,  chantry,  and 
chancel,  probably  carried  out  in  this  order,  and 
so  the  chancel  would  remain  doubtless  until 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  present  nave  was  erected,  and  the  build-  I 
ing  filled  with  the  pews  recently  removed.  I 
The  north  aisle  has  now  been  in  part  rebuilt  on  a : 
more  extended  scale,  so  as  to  obtain  more  sitting  ■ 
accommodation,  by  which  seventy  extra  sittings 
have  been  added  to  the  church,  and  in  this  the  ■ 
old  windows,  buttresses,  &c.,  have  all  been  re- 
used, and  the  doorway,  long  blocked  up,  has  > 
been  used  as  an  entry  to  the  new  vestry.  The  : 
old  roofs  at  the  aisles  have  also  been  used  for  the  : 
covering  of  the  new  organ-chamber  and  vestry, 
and  new  ones  substituted  for  them  in  both 
cases;  the  north  aisle  being  increased  in  width, 
it  was  impossible  to  retain  the  old  wood.  The  : 
chancel  roof  is  of  oak,  with  the  beams  and  1 
brackets  on  the  walls.  This  has  been  repaired  I 
and  re-covered  with  lead  ; in  fact,  the  whole  of  I 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  this  material.  A new  > 
chancel  arch  has  been  erected,  which  is  of  two  i 
chamfered  orders,  with  a hood-mould,  the  inner  t 
one  resting  on  a detached  column,  with  corbels  ) 
below,  the  capitals  of  which  are  sculptured  in  i 
representation  of  fen  plants,  &c.  The  walls  i 
being  of  stone  internally,  and  apparently  not  ; 
intended  to  be  plastered,  have  been  pointed,  and  I 
the  new  work  of  the  aisle,  &c.,  built  to  corre-  . 
spond  with  them.  The  chancel  is  of  three  .i 
bays,  with  three-light  windows  in  each  on  the  j 
south  side,  and  in  the  priests’  doorway  is  the  i 
central  one.  The  church  has  been  re-seated  1 
throughout,  with  plain,  but  solid  and  substantial,  , 
benches  of  oak,  and  floored  with  tiles  by  Minton  i 
& Co.,  of  Stoke,  with  the  exception  of  the  . 
sanctuary,  where  stone  has  been  used,  and  a 
granite  step  fixed  to  the  foot  pace.  The  other 
steps  to  the  chancel  are  of  Hopton  Wood 
stone.  The  chancel  stalls  have  traceried  and 
panelled  fronts,  and  on  the  standards  of  the 
desks  are  carved  a bittern  with  bulrushes,  and 
a partridge  with  wheat,  showing  the  original 
and  the  present  productions  of  the  fen.  The 
panelled  fronts  of  the  new  seats  in  the  body  of 
the  church  are  also  carved  with  emblems  from 
Croyland  Abbey,  or  from  monuments  found  in 
the  church.  The  pulpit,  subscribed  for  by  the 
school-children,  is  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  nave,  and  is  made  of  English  oak  and  panels 
of  olive-wood  (the  latter  brought  direct  from 
the  Holy  Land  by  a friend  of  the  rector’s),  and 
rests  on  a stone  base.  The  lectern  is  a hand- 
some one,  and  is  also  of  oak.  The  heating 
apparatus  (hot  water)  has  been  put  down  by 
Mr.  Davey,  of  Wisbech.  The  altar-cloth  and 
hangings  were  wrought  by  the  Countess  of 
Rothes,  Miss  Fergusson,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hope,  Miss 
Mawby,  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Sharpe.  The  designs 
are  from  natural  fen  plants, — the  iris,  &c.,  and 
are  important  features.  There  is  one  stained- 
glass  south  window  in  the  chancel,  given  by  the 
rector  and  the  choir,  illustrating  part  of  the  life 
of  St.  Guthlac  of  Croyland,  from  designs  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  west  window  in  the 
tower  is  to  be  of  stained  glass  ; it  is  now  being 
made,  and  will  be  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Page. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  • 

J.  M.  Thompson,  builder,  of  Louth,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Stark  and  others.  Mr.  Crowson,  builder, 
of  Deeping,  has  done  the  masonry.  The  carving 
was  executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barrett,  of  Louth. 
The  whole  restoration  has  been  made  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect, 
of  Louth,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  about 
3,000Z. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sani- 
tary Engineers  and  Surveyors.— Tho  next 
district  meeting  of  this  Association  will  take 
place  on  this  Friday,  the  5th  of  December,  the 
members  assembling  (by  the  permission  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.)  in  the  new  Pumping 
Station  at  Merton,  Surrey.  The  followiug 
papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  “ Junction 
Blocks,  their  Use  and  Advantages,”  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Graggs,  member ; “ The  Sewerage  Works  of  the 
Croydon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  by  Mr.  W. 
Santo  Crimp,  C.E. ; “ Notes  on  Ironwork,”  by 
Mr.  Graham  Smith,  C.E.  The  sewerage  works 
in  course  of  construction  for  the  Croydon  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  will  be  inspected. 


Thb  Bpildeh,  Dec. 
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GODDEN  GREEN,  NEAR  SEVENOAKS, 
KENT. 

The  residence  illustrated  in  our  present  issue 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Fogerty,  architect,  of  Westminster  Chambers, 
by  Messrs.  Punnett  & Son,  builders,  of  Tun- 
bridge, at  Godden  Green,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent, 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Usborne,  and  is  treated  through- 
out in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  external  walls  are  built  hollow ; that  is, 
with  a vertical  air-space  of  3 in.  between  the 
outer  facing  of  red  brick  and  the  interior  brick 
walling,  both  being  connected  throughout  by 
hollow  “ bonding  bricks,”  crossing  the  air-Bpace, 
which  is  ventilated  by  perforated  bricks.  This 
method  of  construction  has  rendered  the  external 
walls,  which  are  a brick  and  a half  in 
thickness,  perfectly  dry,  although,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  house  is  built  on  a very  exposed 
site. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  landscape-gardener  who  laid  out  the  grounds 
and  needed  a long  wall  for  his  glass-house^ 
facing  due  south,  it  was  necessary  to  deflect  the 
servants’  offices,  as  shown  on  the  plans,  and  the 
effect  of  so  doing  appears  to  be  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise. 

Offices,  such  as  a dairy,  wood  and  root  stores, 
&c.,  were  included  in  the  original  design,  but 
are  omitted  at  present  to  save  cost.  Stabling 
and  farm  offices,  treated  in  the  same  style,  are 
built  at  a little  distance  from  the  house,  and  a 
deep  well  was  sunk  to  the  chalk  to  obtain  water, 
which  is  stored  in  underground  tanks. 

The  interior  exposed  woodwork  is  executed  in 
selected  pitch-pine,  Btained  and  varnished,  the 
details  throughout  being  maintained  in  accor- 
dance with  the  style  adopted.  The  central  hall 
on  the  ground-floor  can  be  used  as  a billiard- 
room,  and  although  it  was  made  a condition  that 
the  dining-room  should  occupy  a south-westerly 
aspect  on  account  of  views  and  conditions  of 
site,  it  is  effectively  screened  by  the  verandah 
in  front  of  the  casements.  Dinner  is  served  by 
means  of  a “ revolving  drum  ” in  the  hutch  over 
the  hot-plate  of  the  serving-room,  a useful  feature 
in  domestic  arrangements  which  the  architect 
findB  to  be  a great  labour-saving  contrivance, 
and  haB  adopted  in  many  houses  recestly 
erected.  The  servants’  sleeping-rooms  in  the 
attics  are  in  front,  connected  with  the  back 
staircase  by  an  open  gallery  over  the  landing  of 
the  principal  stairs.  This  forms  an  ornamental 
feature  over  the  staircase  window,  and  the  upper 
corridor  is  arranged  with  top-lights  as  a picture, 
gallery. 

The  chimney-pieceB  are  all  of  wainscot,  with 
tile-panels,  and  marble  plinths,  fenders,  and 
protecting  fillets,  and  were  executed  by  Mr. 
LascelleB,  of  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury.  The  painted 
tiles  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Son.  The  geometric 
tiles  by  Messrs.  Simpson,  and  Messrs.  Minton  & 
Hollins.  The  plumbing  throughout,  which  was 
made  a distinct  contract,  was  executed  bv 
Messrs.  Beard,  Dent,  & Hellyer,  of  Newcastle- 
street,  Strand.  The  pneumatic  bells  were  put 
up  by  Mr.  Hnmfrees,  and  the  stable-fittings  by 
the  St.  Pancras  Co.  Boyle’s  valves  and  Boyd’B 
hot-air  iron  flue  division  plates  were  used  in  all 
ventilating  flues. 

The  total  cost  of  the  house  was  about  7,000Z., 
and  of  the  stables  and  outbuildings,  1,600Z. 


SENTIMENT  IN  ART-WORK. 

CITY  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Mr.  Yal.  Prinsep,  A.R.A.,  distributed  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  students  in  the  City 
School  of  Art,  Skinner-street,  Bishopsgate,  on 
Friday,  the  28th  ult.,  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  M.A., 
rector  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate,  in  the  chair. 

The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  hon.  sec., 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogle,  was  of  a satisfactory  nature. 
The  prizes  presented  consist  of  a Bronze  Medal, 
obtained  in  the  National  Competition,  three 
Third  Grade  Prizes,  and  nineteen  of  the  Second 
Grade,  besides  five  prizes  given  by  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company,  two  by  the  Joiners’  Com- 
pany, one  by  the  Baroness  Rothschild,  one  by 
Mr.  W.  Neave  Hill,  and  fourteen  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Bronze  Medal  was  taken  by  Sarah 
M.  Smith,  for  a painting  from  the  cast  in  sepia; 
two  of  the  Clothworkers’  Company’s  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Stuart  W.  Proverbs  (first)  and 
Harry  Winney  (second)  for  a study  in  black 
and  white  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; the  Joiners’ 
Company’s  prizes  (subject,  design  for  orna- 
mental newel  to  staircase)  were  carried  off  by 
Alfred  Shorman  and  Frederick  W.  Foster; 


while  the  Baroness  Rothschild’s  prize  (subject, 
hearth-tiles)  was  won  by  George  C.  Banks  ; and 
Mr.  Neave  Hill’s  prize  (subject,  design  for  alms- 
dish)  by  Alfred  Shorman.  The  Painters’  Com- 
pany offered  two  prizes  (a  Silver  Medal  and  a 
Bronze  Medal)  for  a design  for  wall  decoration, 
but  in  this  competition  no  award  was  made. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  a vote  of 
thanks  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 
accorded  to  Mr.  Mills,  the  head- master,  whose 
services  were  highly  eulogised.  In  replying, 
Mr.  Mills  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  the 
assistant  masters. 

Mr.  Val.  Prinsep,  in  the  course  of  his  address 
to  the  students,  said  it  had  no  doubt  struck 
many  of  those  to  whom  he  was  speaking  as  a 
strange  thing  that  although  the  woild  had  lat- 
terly made  wonderful  progress  in  most  respects, 
in  matters  of  art  it  had  made  no  progress  at 
all.  He  was  not  talking  of  great  geniuses 
such  as  arose  perhaps  once  in  a century,  and 
whose  works  would  always  live,  but  he  was 
referring  to  the  general  artistic  level  of  work, 
in  England  especially.  He  thought  that  every 
man  of  education  in  England  would  agree  with 
him  in  saying  that  modern  English  art-work 
was  not  up  to  the  old  mark.  If  in  the  present 
day  he  wanted  a piece  of  ironwork,  with  a scroll 
of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  it  well  done ; but  if  he  went  into 
some  of  the  older  streets  of  London  and  its 
suburbs  he  should  be  able  to  find  example 
after  example  of  artistic  wrought  iron.  If  he 
gave  a few  beads  and  a few  pieces  of  coloured 
rag  to  a savage,  he  would  turn  out  something 
which,  though  it  might  be  quaint  and  grotesque, 
would  certainly  be  harmonious.  But  with  all 
the  advantages  that  our  art-workmen  had,  with 
the  same  materials  they  would  only  Bucceed  in 
turning  out  something  which  would  be  neither 
beautiful  nor  harmonious,  although  it  would 
almost  certainly  be  grotesque.  Our  metal- 
workers could  make  machines  and  fit  them 
together  with  absolute  exactness ; how  was 
it,  then,  that,  with  all  our  manipulative 
skill,  we  could  not  turn  out  such  good  art- 
work as  of  old  P The  true  answer  was, 
he  believed,  that  it  was  our  very  perfection  in 
manipulation  which  had  killed  all  feeling  for 
art.  It  was  Science  which  had  ruined  Art; 
it  was  the  march  of  civilisation  which  had 
trodden  out  sentiment.  Sentiment  was  the  very 
soul  of  art.  A painter  might  paint  a picture 
apparently  perfect  in  line,  form,  and  in  every- 
thing that  could  be  learnt  in  the  schools,  and  yet 
that  picture  would  be  neither  popular  nor  suc- 
cessful, and  why  ? Because  it  was  devoid  of 
sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  another  painter 
might  produce  a picture  full  of  glaring  faults  in 
drawing  and  other  points,  and  yet  the  sentiment 
in  it  would  constitute  it  a great  work  of  art. 
The  works  of  Giotto  and  Cimabue,  however 
imperfect  in  drawing,  excelled  simply  because 
of  their  sentiment.  Sentiment  in  painting,  like 
charity,  covered  a multitude  of  sins.  The  reason 
why  so  much  of  the  art-workmanship  of  the 
present  day  was  bo  unsatisfactory  was  that  it 
had  no  sentiment  in  it.  The  art-workman  of 
the  past  got  his  sentiment  partly  from  educa- 
tion,— though  he  had  very  little  of  that  com- 
pared with  what  he  might  obtain  in  the  present 
day, — but  mainly  from  his  surroundings.  Take 
the  workman  of  London  four  or  five  centuries 
ago.  London  was  then  a picturesque  gathering 
of  houses  around  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the 
Gothic  St.  Paul’s.  Every  house  was  original  in 
shape  and  design,  and  every  door,  window,  and 
lintel  differed  in  forms  or  ornamentation  from 
its  fellows.  The  streets  were  gay  with  the 
bright  robes  of  many  a knight,  lady,  and 
burgher  passing  to  their  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness. In  close  vicinity  to  the  streets  of  the 
city  were  green  fields  apd  trees,  and  birds 
in  plenty,  for  the  lark  yet  sang  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn- fields,  and  the  nightingale’s  voice  was  heard 
in  the  Temple,  by  the  side  of  an  unpolluted 
Thames,  which  flowed  clear  and  sweet  amongst 
its  swans.  In  those  days,  too,  each  master  worked 
in  the  midst  of  his  men,  whom  he  instructed 
with  his  experience  and  knowledge,  so  that  each 
workshop  became  a school  of  art,  in  which  the 
traditions  of  the  craft  were  preserved  with  the 
greatest  jealousy.  Beyond  this,  the  masters, 
and  even  the  workmen  themselves,  were  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  kings,  princes,  and 
other  patrons  of  art.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
every  workman  sought  to  do  his  best,  and  to 
impart  to  his  work  that  feeling  and  sentiment 
which  the  workmen  of  the  present  day  did 
not  seem  to  know  how  to  impart  to  their 
productions  ? He  (the  lecturer)  was  not  one  of 


those  who  thought  that  the  world  had  not  pro- 
gressed. Enormous  progress  had  been  made. 
The  people  of  this  country  were  now  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  better  educated,  and  their 
health  was  better  looked  after,  than  was  the 
case  in  the  old  time ; but  while  conferring  on 
us  all  these  advantages,  civilisation  had  rubbed 
off  the  edges  of  men,  and  had  tended  to  make 
them  all  of  the  same  mould.  One  might  walk 
from  the  Tower  to  Tybumia  and  never  see 
a male  wearing  any  but  a sombre  garment, 
while  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  emulating  male 
attire  hs  far  as  they  possibly  could.  Our  houses 
were  all  of  the  same  pattern,  and  our  em- 
ployers of  labour  had  become  great  men, 
dealing  wholesale,  and  leaving  the  public  to  be 
handled  by  middle-men,  who  “ went  in  ” only 
for  that  kind  of  work  which  they  found  to 
Bell  most  readily.  No  wonder  that,  under  suoh 
circumstances,  sentiment  had  been  crushed  out. 
What  was  sentiment  ? The  sentiment  to  which 
he  had  been  referring  was  the  sentiment  of 
expression.  Now,  art-workmen  had  very  little 
to  do  with  that  unless  they  happened  to  be 
painters  or  Bculptors,  but  the  kind  of  sentiment 
that  he  (the  lecturer)  wished  to  impress  his 
hearers  with  was  the  sentiment  that  was  to  be 
imparted  to  form  and  colour.  Science  differed 
from  Art  inasmuch  as  Science  had  no  sentiment, 
whereas  Art  could  not  exist  without  it.  He  did 
not  mean  to  attach  any  narrow  meaning  to  the 
term  “art.”  Artists  were,  as  a body,  only  too 
fond  of  assuming  that  their  own  particular  phase 
of  art  was  the  only,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  highest 
form  of  art.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Yal.  Prinsep 
dwelt  with  eloquence  on  the  vital  importance  of 
promoting  art  and  technical  education. 

Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  A.R.A.,  as  joint  examiner 
(with  Mr.  Ouless,  A.R.A.)  of  the  works  sub- 
mitted by  the  students,  congratulated  the 
school,  and  all  connected  with  it,  on  its  high 
standard  of  achievement,  but  cautioned  suc- 
cessful students  of  schools  of  art  generally 
against  entertaining  the  idea  that  because  they 
were  successful  as  students,  they  would  neces- 
sarily become  great  “ artists  ” in  the  sense  of 
being  great  painters  or  sculptors.  He  endorsed 
some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Prinsep  as  to  the 
bitter  trials  and  disappointments  undergone 
by  those  who,  having  acquired  a certain 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  brush  or  pencil,  had 
rashly  concluded  that  they  were  born  to  be 
artistB  in  that  limited  sense  of  the  word.  Wood- 
carvers,  ironworkers,  and  other  handicraftsmen 
could,  he  assured  them,  be  true  artists  in  their 
own  several  vocations,  and  if  their  work  were 
lovingly  done  it  would  possess  a charm  for  all 
loverB  of  art  so  long  as  it  existed. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  DECORATION. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  new  session 
of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 
held  on  the  12th  ult.,  Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar,  presi- 
dent, delivered  an  opening  address.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  said, — One  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  neglect  of  decorative  art  was  of 
somewhat  singular  origin,  when  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  Continental  neighbours. 
It  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
very  little  encouragement  held  out  to  the 
student  of  ornamental  art  to  induce  him  to 
devote  himself  to  its  study  and  practice.  And 
however  eager  and  ardent  his  proclivities  might 
be  in  that  direction,  this  drawback  exercised 
a very  disheartening  and  deterrent  influence. 
There  were,  indeed,  very  few  attractions  and 
inducements  to  bind  him  to  its  steady  and 
earnest  pursuit.  This  clearly  points  to  at  least 
one  of  the  sources  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
neglected  position  to  which  this  art  ultimately 
fell. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  presence 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  School  of  the  Board 
of  Manufactures,  which  was  established  for  the 
promotion  of  the  useful  and  decorative  arts  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  century,  had  in  few  cases 
been  taken  advantage  of,  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  instituted.  Instead  of  devoting  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  decorative  principles 
taught,  the  students  of  this  school  applied  their 
energies  to  the  more  attractive  pursuit  of 
pictorial  art,  and  in  many  instances,  doubtless 
with  great  success,  as  the  brilliant  career  of 
David  Allan,  William  Allan,  and  Runciman  con- 
clusively testify.  Although  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  remembered  that  the  un- 
successful aspirants  in  this  branch  of  art  were 
in  number  legion,  had  those  unlucky  enthu- 
siasts only  followed  out  the  training  bestowed 
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by  the  decorative  department  of  the  school, 
and  been  assured  of  obtaining  public  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  in  all  probability  we  should 
not  now  be  regretting  the  presence  of  the  many 
crudities  and  absurdities  which  daily  produce 
unrest  and  disappointment  to  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  and  true  in  decorative  art. 

Having  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  position 
maintained  by  the  useful  arts  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  and  also  indicated  a 
few  of  the  causes  of  their  backward  state,  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  the  gulf  which 
had  so  long  existed,  and  kept  apart  the  decora- 
tive arts  from  those  of  architecture,  is  now 
rapidly  disappearing.  When  the  latter  art  was 
in  the  zenith  of  its  power  during  the  best  periods 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  epoch,  and  also  in  later 
times  in  France,  the  decorative  arts  blended 
with  it  in  congenial,  harmonious  action,  for  the 
perfect  embodiment  of  the  grand  and  beautiful, 
the  examples  of  these  periods  being  all  more  or 
less  distinguished  for  their  power  and  originality 
of  conception  and  design,  and  vigour  and  grace 
of  execution.  They  strikingly  exemplify  the 
influence  which  those  arts  exercise  on  one 
another  by  the  charming  results  they  produce  in 
combination,  when  controlled  by  cultured  and 
true  artistic  instincts. 

As  exhibiting  the  revival  of  this  spirit,  we  may 
point  to  sculpture,  and  the  place  it  now  holds  in 
connexion  with  ornamental  detail,  as  coming 
more  under  our  immediate  observation.  It  will 
be  acknowledged  beyond  dispute  that  it  begins 
to  show  a steady  advance  towards  realising 
freedom  in  thought  and  execution ; approach- 
ing in  some  degree  the  works  of  those  earlier 
times  when  the  decorative  arts  were  the  inti- 
mate, though  humble,  handmaidens  employed  in 
the  embellishment  of  those  noble  fabrics  which 
are  at  once  the  object  of  our  admiration  and  the 
sources  of  our  embarrassment.  For  they  reveal 
to  ns  the  triumphs  achieved  by  independent 
thought  when  united  in  action  and  directed 
towards  the  production  of  objects  having  for 
their  aim  the  typical  illustration  of  the  highest 
form  of  ideal  motives.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly 
inferred  that  this  disregard  of  the  independent 
study  and  practice  of  architecture  in  later  times 
operated  prejudicially  on  the  minor  arts,  which 
together  constituted  the  complete  embodiment 
by  which  its  growth  could  only  be  successfully 
nourished  and  maintained. 

As  with  the  improvement  apparent  in  the 
particular  art  referred  to,  viz.,  ornamental 
sculpture,  so  it  is  with  mural  decorative  art, 
painted  glass,  ironwork,  and  carving,  each  of 
which  begins  to  show  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  that  the  present  revival  embraces  all 
the  essential  evidence  of  being  the  result  of 
earnest  and  genuine  study,  accompanied  and 
intensified  by  the  powerful,  adjunct, enthusiasm, 
which  was  such  a prominent  feature  in  the  early 
works. 

With  all  these  aids  at  hand,  assuredly  the 
architect,  as  administrator,  possesses  very  great 
influence  in  giving  a true  direction  to  any 
msthetic  movement.  But  after  that  is  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  to  the  educated  public  that  we 
must  look  to  for  aid  in  the  promotion  of  art 
progress.  Their  ideas,  being  untrammelled  by 
the  operation  of  technical  barriers,  will  unques- 
tionably give  an  impetus  to  those  faculties  in 
art  which  are  comprehended  within  the  familiar 
circles  of  home  life.  This  influence  will  be 
found  especially  useful  when  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  picturesque  effects  so  desirable  in 
the  treatment  of  interiors,  which  act  as  a foil 
in  lending  value  to  the  various  cognate  arts 
employed  in  the  development  of  the  perfection 
of  domestic  arrangements.  This  end  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  a careful  and  discerning 
study  of  the  individual  parts.  And  I humbly 
submit  that  in  this  sense  the  subject  of  interior 
treatment  has  not  received  that  amount  of  con- 
sideration and  assistance  from  the  architect 
which  it  deserves.  Instead,  it  has  been  left 
very  much  to  accident,  or  to  the  caprice  of  those 
who  have  been  delegated  to  the  performance  of 
this  function.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
work,  being  esteemed  as  one  of  a purely 
mechanical  nature,  has  been  hitherto,  for  the 
most  part,  executed  by  individuals  entirely  un- 
tutored by  either  study  or  thought,  and  whose 
want  of  appreciation  has  consequently  resulted 
in  discordant  and  unsympathetic  effects. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  practically,  in  the 
larger  question  of  exterior  architecture,  which 
engages  so  much  of  the  architect’s  attention, 
the  general  public  have, — at  least,  in  a direct 
manner, — .very  little  to  say  in  the  matter,  either 
in  the  way  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  design 


under  consideration,  all  the  triumph  or  “ other- 
wise ” being  generally  appropriated  as  a per- 
sonal matter,  and  as  the  outcome  of  individual 
effort,  the  public  merely  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  expressing  approval  or  disapprobation,  with- 
out in  any  sense  influencing  the  final  result. 

It  is,  however,  different  when  engaged  in 
considering  the  merits  of  the  practical  agents 
of  usefulness  employed  in  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments. As  already  stated,  the  greater  portion 
of  these  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  their 
primitive  simplicity,  with  all  the  recommendation 
of  fitness  to  their  various  functions  attached  to 
them.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  them  in  a discerning  and  judicious  spirit, 
so  as  to  render  them  not  only  attractive,  but 
also  in  subjective  harmony  to  the  higher  state 
of  refinement  prevailing  in  society,  at  the  same 
time  accomplishing  these  modifications  without 
interfering  with  their  original  uses  and  purposes. 
In  performing  this  successfully,  while  retaining 
the  original  beauty,  lies  the  real  basis  of  all 
genuine  artistic  design ; for  it  can  only  possess 
one  of  two  qualities.  It  must  either  be  in 
perfect  unison  or  in  utter  discord, — the  first 
having  the  chaste  ornamentation,  as  it  were, 
arising  spontaneously  from  it,  and  diffusing  an 
atmosphere  of  elegance  in  accordance  with  its 
changed  circumstances  ; in  the  other  case,  ex- 
hibiting excrescences, — miscalled  ornament, — to 
such  an  extent  that  the  usefulness  of  the  article, 
— if,  indeed,  it  might  be  presumed  to  have  any 
remaining, — is  utterly  lost ; and  there  is  like- 
wise a total  absence  of  the  qualities  that  are 
especially  welcome  to  those  who  have  the  gift 
of  appreciating  that  subtle  indescribable  pre- 
sence of  the  beautiful,  which  always  possesses 
the  two  main  essentials,  namely,  artisticness 
and  skill. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Sir, — Your  paper  of  the  29th  ult.  contains  a 
letter  signed  “ Edwin  Freshfield,”  commenting 
upon  a letter  in  a previous  number,  signed 
“ Antiquitatis  Indagator,”  and  attributing  to  the 
writer  a desire  to  “ asperse  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries.” As  this  was  by  no  means  my  desire, 
I request  your  permission  to  make  such  remarks 
as  Mr.  Freshfield’s  letter  seems  to  require. 

Mr.  Freshfield  takes  exception  to  the  absence 
of  my  personal  signature  to  my  letter,  and  holds 
out  to  me  the  threat  that,  unless  I come  forward 
in  my  proper  person,  he  will  hold  mo  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  name  I have  assumed.  I am 
content  to  lie  under  Mr.  Freshfield’s  ban.  Had 
his  letter  contained  a little  of  the  sunshine 
of  civility,  I Bhould  at  once  have  thrown  off  an 
incognito  that  I have  no  reason  to  maintain, 
bub  before  the  cold  blast  of  his  discourtesy  I 
shall  certainly  let  his  wrath  whistle  as  it  will, 
and  brave  his  censure,  however  formidable. 

As  to  the  withholding  my  personal  signature, 
I may  observe  that  my  letter  is  in  no  degree 
personal.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  hold  a 
charter  from  the  Crown,  are  lodged  in  a public 
building,  and  are,  therefore,  a public  body, 
amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  upon  cheir  posi- 
tion and  proceedings  any  person,  whether  a Fellow 
or  not,  has  a right  to  comment.  My  charges  are 
addressed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  whole  body, 
and  are  not  even  confined  to  its  governing  Com- 
mittee or  Council ; and,  indeed,  it  so  happens 
that,  writing  at  a distance  from  any  public 
library,  I do  not  even  know  the  names  of  the 
Council,  or  of  the  editor  or  editors  of  the 
Transactions.  The  only  person  named  or  even 
alluded  to  in  my  letter  is  the  President,  and  he, 
I hope,  would  not  feel  aggrieved  by  the  tone  of, 
or  charges  contained  in,  my  letter,  which  was 
suggested  by,  and  intended  in  support  of,  his 
Lordship’s  opening  address. 

Further,  I can  assure  Mr.  Freshfield  that  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  Society,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  with  any  one  of  its  members.  Personal 
feelings  in  no  degree  have  influenced  me.  I 
have,  I can  assure  him,  not  only  no  desire  to 
asperse  the  Society,  but  I wish  to  see  it  take 
the  position  that  I think  it  should  take,  and  that 
I think  it  does  not  take,  among  English  archaao- 
logists;  and  my  great  desire  is  to  move  its 
Fellows  and  their  governing  body  to  make  some 
advances  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Pre- 
sident. 

As  to  the  charges  themselves,  my  motive  in 
bringing  them  forward  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Freshfield  does  not  deny  them,  nor 
indeed  can  he  truly  do  so,  bub  he  says,  with 
respect  to  one  of  them,  that  “ there  probably  has 
been  no  subject  which  has  been  so  much  under 
consideration  by  the  Council.”  This  may  be  so, 


and  I dare  say  is  so,  though  I do  not  see  how 
other  people  are  to  be  aware  of  it ; but  what  I 
complain  of  is,  not  that  the  matter  has  not 
been  discussed  by  the  Council,  but  that  nothing 
has  been  done  by  the  Society, — which  is  quite 
another  matter. 

As  to  the  particular  channel  through  which  I 
have  selected  to  ventilate  my  grievances,  and  as 
to  Mr.  Freshfield’s  opinion  that  they  should 
have  been  brought  forward  from  within  and 
not  from  the  outside  of  the  Society,  the  question 
is  an  open  one.  My  own  opiuion,  and  it  is 
strengthened  by  the  tone  of  Mr.  Freshfield’s 
letter,  is,  that  there  is  more  to  be  done  by 
external  pressure  than  by  internal  argument 
or  persuasion. 

I will  not,  sir,  apologise  for  the  length  of  my 
letter,  and  I should  be  very  sorry  should  you 
think  that  its  tone  needed  apology.  The  well- 
being of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  in  some 
sense  a national  concern,  and  should  this  corre- 
spondence meet  the  eye  of  the  President,  I hope 
it  will  encourage  him  to  pursue  the  course 
indicated  in  his  excellent  address,  and  in  which 
I am  sufficiently  in  charity  with  Mr.  Freshfield 
to  believe  that  he  would  be  found  a zealous 
supporter.  Antiquitatis  Indagator. 


REPAIRS  TO  THE  THAMES  BRIDGES. 

A considerable  outlay  is  at  present  being 
incurred  in  repairing  the  roadways  of  three  of 
the  bridges  crossing  the  Thames,  and  the  traffic 
on  each  is  partially  stopped.  Two  of  the 
bridges,— Waterloo  and  Yauxhall, — are  under- 
going extensive  repairs  at  the  cost  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  When  the  Board  took 
them  over,  and  they  were  declared  free,  the 
roadways  of  both  were  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
condition,  whether  as  regards  footpaths  or 
carriage-way,  and  had  been  in  that  state  for 
some  considerable  time  previously.  As  regards 
Waterloo  Bridge,  the  granite  forming  the  footpath 
was  refaced  and  relaid  some  months  since,  and 
now  the  carriage-way  is  under  repair.  A similar 
process  is  now  going  forward  as  regards  the 
footpaths  at  Yauxhall  Bridge,  and  this  is  to  be 
followed  by  repairing  the  carriage-way.  The 
heaviest  portion  of  the  work  is,  however,  at 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  where  the  whole  of  the  wide 
and  spacious  carriage  way  is  being  repaved 
with  square  setts.  In  order  to  interfere  with 
the  traffic  as  little  as  possible,  each  side  of  the 
carriage-way  was  repaved  in  the  first  instance, 
the  central  portion  being  left  open  for  traffic. 
The  last-named  portion  is  now  in  course  of 
being  relaid,  the  traffic  being  confined  to  the 
two  sides,  which  renders  a block  unavoidable 
several  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  space  for 
one  vehicle  each  way  being  altogether  inade- 
quate for  the  traffic  passing  over  the  bridge. 
The  repaving  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  being 
carried  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Corporation. 


THE  CROSS  AND  HORSESHOE. 

A correspondent  sends  us  a photograph  of 
gable-cross  at  St.  George’s,  Fovaut,  near 
Salisbury,  on  the  face  of  which,  at  the  junction 
of  the  arms  with  the  stalk,  is  sculptured  a 
horseshoe,  and  inquires  if  it  lias  any  particular 
meaning.  It  is  plainly  a horse-shoe,  let  us  add, 
to  prevent  suggestions  that  it  may  be  Omega , 
or  anything  else,  and  the  nails, — three  on  one 
side  and  two  on  the  other, — are  distinctly  made 
out. 

Such  a conjunction  is  very  unusual,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  there  be  any  local  story 
to  account  for  it.  The  power  of  the  horse-shoe 
against  witches  is  a very  old  superstition,  and 
one  can  understand  an  old  mason  who  had  hung 
up  a real  shoe  over  his  own  cottage-door  with 
that  feeling,  carving  its  resemblance  elsewhere, 
but  not  on  the  cross, — at  any  rate,  not  in 
Medimval  times.  The  stone  of  the  cross  looks 
old  like  the  rest  of  the  gable,  judging  merely 
from  the  photograph ; but  as  to  this  we  cannot 
speak  positively. 


Staines  Town  Hall  Competition. — At  the 

Board  meeting,  November  26ch,  the  design  for 
proposed  town-hall,  submitted  under  the  motto 
“ Hotel  de  Yille,”  was  accepted.  On  opening 
the  sealed  envelope  the  author  was  found  to  be 
Mr.  John  Johnson,  architect,  London.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  design  be  exhibited  at  the 
clerk’s  office  for  fourteen  days,  for  the  inspection 
of  the  competitors  and  the  ratepayers.  About 
fifty  designs  were  submitted. 
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TOWN  PARKS. 

It  is  surely  a matter  of  regret  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  been  unable 
to  form  their  projected  park  at  Paddington, 
and  thus  revive  some  of  the  recollections 
of  this  old  suburb,  which  many  among  us  re- 
member playing  over  in  our  youth  at  cricket 
and  at  rounders.  That  was  not  so  very  long 
after  the  days  when  the  whole  strip  of  land, 
stretching  from  Hyde  Park  down  to  the  river- 
side, might  have  been  purchased  for  some 
20,000£. ; and  what  a park  that  would  have 
made.  Considering  how  satisfactorily  in  the 
present  day  we  see  treated  on  a small  scale  the 
public  gardens  of  our  great  cities, — in  the 
recent  change  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  we  have 
a fair  example, — it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
metropolitan  authorities  have  not  been  able  to 
see  some  way  of  forming  their  park  at  Pad- 
dington without  requiring  it  to  be  so  extensive. 
Iu  Paris,  the  Parc  Monceau,  with  ios  few  acres, 
and  the  Buttes  Chaumont,  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  neighbourhood,  are  perfect  models  of 
what  may  be  done  with  a limited  space;  and 
the  clumps  of  trees,  the  lawns  agreeably  inter- 
spersed with  beds  and  clusters  of  shrubs,  the 
lake  of  the  Parc  Monceau  and  its  ruined  colon- 
nade, or  the  large  overgrown  rockery  of  the 
Buttes  Chaumont,  afford  as  agreeable  a con- 
trast to  the  bustle  of  the  boulevards  as  the 
weariest  citizen  can  want ; while  round  the 
former  of  these  two  parks  have  risen,  within 
the  last  few  years,  some  of  the  most  princely 
residences  in  the  capital.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered by  the  Board  of  Works  that  real  estate 
interests  are  much  advanced  by  the  formation 
of  such  breathing-spaces.  The  land  round  the 
Parc  Monceau  reaches,  whenever  it  is  in  the 
market,  fabulous  prices ; as  also  it  does  round 
the  Central  Park  of  New  York,  which  the  real 
estate  owners  of  a quarter  of  a century  since 
well  knew  would  some  day  be  surrounded  by 
houses,  and  that  at  a time  when  Union-square 
and  Washington-square  were  the  ultima  thule 
of  respectability.  Central  Park,  again,  offers  an 
excellent  example  of  what  may  be  done  by 
careful  consideration  by  the  allied  charms  of 
nature  and  art ; but  the  sums  laid  out  on  its 
adornment  would,  we  are  afraid,  somewhat 
startle  Paddington  ratepayers.  The  park  at 
Brussels  is  a very  small  park,  the  houses  on 
each  side  can  be  seen  through  the  trees,  and  yet 
every  one  who  knows  the  bright  little  capital  of 
Belgium  will  remember  the  skill  with  which  this 
small  plot  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
is  laid  out.  The  Hof-garten  of  Diisseldorf 
(a  thoroughly  typical  German  town),  to  all  who 
know  its  charms,  combines  marvels  of  artificial 
and  natural  manipulation.  There  is  no  want  of 
knowledge  in  England  in  laying  out  gardens, 
there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  small  spaces  of 
groimd  carefully  laid  out,  and  we  hardly  think 
the  Board  of  Works  cau  hope  to  obtain  as  many 
ac.re®  as  ^ave  so  far  been  spoken  of;  much 
might  be  done  with  a very  much  smaller  space. 
Inhabitants  of  Boston  and  visitors  to  that  home 
ot  American  refinement  and  “culture”  all  re- 
T.nbe^tho  SmaJ1  size  and  farming  appearance 
of  the  old  Common,— with  which  even  English 

readers  of  Fenimore  Cooper  must  be  familiar 

with  its  old  trees  bending  over  into  aristocratic 
Deacon-street,  reminding  the  Londoner  of  Park- 
Jane,  quite  as  much  by  its  associations  as  by  its 
aspect ; and  while  we  are  speaking  of  Park-lane, 
who  that  has  passed  along  that  busy  thorough- 
fare during  the  season  has  not  thanked  the  park 
authorities  for  that  attractive  show  of  flowers 

IrT  oo°°“  bthlud  th?,ta11  eiIfc  railings  ? There 
numerous  examples  of 


and  Rome,  and  many  another  city  in  Italy, — that 
home  (let  it  be  said  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
East)  of  the  gardener’s  art. 


are,  as  we  have  said, 

small  pieces  of  garden  laid  out  ctermingiv  even 
in  London ; Grab's  Inn  and  its  purling  fountain, 
bo  often  spoken  of ; the  Temple  Gardens,  and 
even  those  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ; but  London  should 
take  a lesson  from  the  Continental  parks  and 
gardens,  especially  those  of  Paris.  Let  our 
numerous  unoccupied  squares,  entered  rarely 
by  the  key-holding  inhabitant,  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public;  let  the  popular  belief  of  “injury" 
be  put  aside : the  gardens  and  squares  of  Paris 
are  crowded  with  children,  and  yet  throughout 
the  year  no  greener  grass  plots  are  to  be  seen 
than  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  Tuileries 
and  the  Luxembourg  gardens  afford,  of  course 
familiar  spec.mens  of  what  may  be  done  with  a 
small  space  of  ground ; and  here  let  it  he  re- 
marked that  the  Paris  municipality  make  a large 
and  wise  use  of  their  squares  and  gardens  to 
place  the  numerous  statues  they  yearly  pur- 
chase at  the  exhibition;  and  charming  is  the 
effect,  reminding  one  of  the  gardens  of  Florence 


“THE  NEW  CRUSADE." 

CHANT  HOT  Alt, 

ON  THE  PROPOSED  BESTORATION  OF  ST.  MASK’S,  VENICE 
Each  age  hath  its  own  flower,— be  it  rose 
Of  love,  aud  daring, — be  it  lily  pale 
Of  cloister’d  passion,  wherein  soul  foregoes 
All  colour  and  all  perfume  of  life’s  tale, 

And  fusing  her  fair  prism  to  one  white  flame 
Of  death-in-life,  greets  torture  with  acclaim, — 

Be  it  the  thirst  that  draws  men  o’er  the  sea 

To  seek  amid  wan  waters  wearily 

The  sun-flower  of  dream9,— be  it  array’d 

As  blue  forget-me-not  of  memory 

Arm  ye,  my  brothers,  for  the  new  crusade  I 

Priests  led  of  old,  and  'gainst  the  whito  Christ's  foes 
Dared  devil,  death,  and  darkness  to  prevail ; 

Our  poets  lead  us  now,  with  song  that  glows 
Hose-red  from  fiery  heart,  that  dare  not  quail,— 

Those  for  Love  s tomb,  these  for  Love’s  carven  name 
Call  us  to  battle.  It  were  grievous  shame 
Such  call  fell  echoless  : it  shall  not  be  ! 

Our  souls  must  answer,  shouting  joyfully 
As  those  of  old  when  Hermit  Peter  pray’d,— 

“ God  wills  it,  let  us  go  ! ” So  answer  ye 

Arm  ye,  my  brothers,  for  the  new  crusade  1 

Our  fathers,  with  the  wisdom  which  well  knows 
No  comfort  lies  in  scorn,  or  hearts  that  rail 
Against  the.  power  that  wounds  them,  veil’d  their  woes 
’Neath  carven  blossoms,  marble  pure  and  pale  : 

Their  holy  thoughts  the  stubborn  rocks  proclaim. 

By  mighty  strength  of  love  grown  weak  and  tame, 

Saint  Mark's  arose  : a glorious  vision,  free 
From  stain  of  earth,  ’mid  tears  wrought  faithfully. 

The  human  to  the  God  its  pray’r  had  made, 

Aud  writ  its  hope  in  gleaming  masonry 

Arm  ye,  my  brothers,  for  the  new  crusade  ! 

Shall  we,  grown  fiercer  than  the  storm  that  blows 
Across  the  fretted  waves,  iu  stress  of  gale, 

Or  wind  that  slays  the  bloom  in  trellis’d  close, 

And  in  the  ocean  wrecks  the  quiv’ring  sail, 

Yet  spares  the  carven  flower,  that  her  claim 
Strength  wrought  by  Love”  disarms  his  might  to  maim. 
Less  merciful  than  tempests  ate,— shall  we 
Tear  down  this  sculptured  blossom  ruthlessly  ? 

“ Foola  blindly  rush  where  angels  pause  afraid,”— 

Shall  Art's  forget-me-not  down-trodden  be  P . 

Arm  ye,  my  brothers,  for  the  new  crusade  I 

Our  flower  halts  its  language;  list!  there  grows 
A sweet  woird.music,  soft  as  nightingale 
Mid  silent  woods  iu  June,  when  song  o’erflows 
The  bounds  of  speech,  and  floods  the  list'ning  vale 
Of  yearning  nature  ; till  our  spirit’s  aim 
Floats  into  cloudland,  tho’  earth  glooms  the  earae 
Around  our  feet : such  song  eternally 
Art  sings  to  life,  with  deathless  melody; 

Her  lute  the  heart  of  man,  on  which  she  play’d 
Such  music  as  wrought  words.  Saint  Mark’s,  in  thee  ' 
Arm  ye,  my  brothers,  for  the  new  crusade  ! 


Fling  out  the  banner,  let  its  blazonry, 

“ Saint  Mark  and  Venice  ” (for  sweet  memory 
Enwreathen  with  blue  petals)  be  display’d! 

No  stone  of  Art’s  carved  pray’r  shall  cloven  be 
Arm  ye,  my  brothers,  for  the 


crusade ! 

Evelyn  Pyne. 


THE  GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S  NEW  WORKS. 


The  extensive  operations  undertaken  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  at  Ray 
Island,  in  connexion  with  their  continental 
steamboat  traffic,  are  now  in  fall  progress,  and 
the  general  features  of  the  undertaking  are  as 
supplied  below,  although  some  of  the  matters 
may  be  modified  in  detail  as  the  works  progress. 
Ray  Island,  it  may  be  premised,  is  the  name 
given  to  a point  of  land  on  the  river  Stour, 
about  two  miles  above  Harwich  pier,  up  to  and 
beyond  which  the  water  consists  rather  of  an 
inlet  of  the  sea  than  of  a fresh-water  current, 
the  channel  being  navigable  at  low  water  for 
vessels  drawing  16  ft.  Here  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  the  station  for  the  company’s  fine 
service  of  Continental  steameis,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  consists  of  a fleet  of  eight  fine 
well-manned  vessels,  which  ply  daily  between 
Harwich  and  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam.  The 
service  being  so  popular,  the  company  have 
recently  determined,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  deputy-chairman  of  the 
Board,  to  improve  it  still  further  iu  every 
respect,  and  to  inaugurate  works  which  shall  be 
carried  out  and  end  in  their  full  maturity  in 
the  most  perfect  manner;  ” and  we  are  further 


told  that  the  Board  will  not  be  satisfied  till  they 
are  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  and 
until  Harwich  has  become  a great  depdt  for 
trade,  not  only  with  London  and  all  the 
eastern  counties,  but  with  other  great  centres. 

To  accomplish  and  provide  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  this  trade,  it  is  intended  to 
establish  at  the  Ray  piers  and  landing-stage,  a 
custom-house,  railway  station  and  hotel  com- 
bined, warehouses,  goods-sheds,  and  the  other 
multifarious  requirements  of  an  undertaking  of 
the  magnitude  contemplated.  The  levelling  of 
the  land  and  the  formation  of  sea-embankments 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Ridley,  and 
involve  the  removal  of  upwards  of  1,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth,  of  which  work  not  quite 
one  half  has  yet  been  completed.  The  pier  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  is  being 
proceeded  with  rapidly,  the  whole  of  the  engi- 
neering work  being  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Crawford. 

Of  course  many  months  must  elapse  before 
the  service  can  be  removed  from  Harwich,  but 
when  the  works  contemplated  are  completed, 
there  is  little  doubt  the  route  will  become  even 
more  popular  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 


JEWISH  ARCHITECTURE  * 

Tiie  question  of  Jewish  architecture  claims  a 
short  notice.  According  to  Josephus,  the  erec- 
tion of  splendid  monuments  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Moses ; and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  exploration  of  Palestine  has  brought  to 
light  scarcely  any  remains  of  ancient  Jewish 
architecture  having  pretensions  to  beauty  of 
structure  or  detail. 

The  earliest  habitations  of  the  Israelites  were 
tents,  booths,  and  caves.  The  tents  were  black 
(Cant.  i.  6),  and  no  doubt  resembled  those  of 
black  camel’s  hair  now  used  by  the  Bedawin. 

From  the  dimensions  given  of  the  various  cur- 
tains covering  the  Tabernacle,  and  from  the 
description  of  the  “ middle  bar  in  the  midst  of 
the  boards”  (Exod.  xxvi.  28)  it  seems  clear  that 
the  sacred  tent  had  a ridge  and  a sloping  roof, 
as  have  the  modern  Arab  tents  ; but  the  descrip- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  of  our 
determining  the  exact  pitch  of  this  roof. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  a Jewish  habitation 
was  the  Mezuza  (Deut.  vi.  9,  and  xi.  20),  a kind 
of  amulet  like  the  phylactories.  It  consists  of  a 
tube  of  vellum,  covered  with  lead  or  tin,  having 
the  name  Shaddai  written  on  the  vellum  and 
visible  through  a slit  cut  in  the  outer  covering. 
Inside  the  tube  are  scrolls  with  various  texts 
(Deut.  vi.  4 — 9,  and  xi.  13 — 21) ; occasionally 
the  names  of  three  angels  are  added. 

Jewish  houses  were  built  of  mud  (Jobxiv.  19), 
of  sun-dried  brick  (Isaiah  ix.  9),  and  of  stone 
(Levit.  xiv.  46).  The  latter  probably  was  used 
in  the  hills,  the  former  materials  in  the  plains. 
Plaster  and  mortar  were  employed  (Deut. 
xxvii.  4 ; Ezek.  xiii.  10)  ; and  the  wood  of  the 
sycamore  (Isaiah  ix.  10),  cypress,  acacia,  cedar, 
and  even  sandal  wood  (1  Kings  x.  12),  were 
used  for  roofs,  doors,  and  windows ; while  the 
interior  was  sometimes  painted  with  vermilion 
(Jer.  xxii.  14). 

The  houses  were  often  two  stories  in  height, 
the  upper  chamber  ( Aleya ) being  mentioned  in 
several  passages  of  Scripture  (cf.  Judges  iii.  20; 

1 Kings  xvii.  19 ; 2 Kings  iv.  10,  and  xxiii.  12  ; 
Dan.  vi.  11). 

Summer  and  winter  chambers  are  also  noticed 
(Amos  iii.  15  ; Jer.  xxxvi.  22)  ; and  the  roof 
being  fiat,  was  used  as  a sleeping-place  in 
summer  (1  Sam.  ix.  26),  a custom  still  common 
in  Syria,  as  is  also  that  of  erecting  booths  on  the 
housetops  (Neb.  viii.  15).  The  law  of  Moses 
also  obliged  the  Hebrews  to  surround  the  roof 
with  a battlement  (Deut.  xxii.  8). 

The  houses  were  not  scattered  singly  over  the 
country,  but  compactly  gathered  into  walled 
cities  (Deut.  vi.  10),  open  towns  (Nnm.  xxxii.  41), 
and  villages  (Cant.  vii.  12).  The  curious  ex- 
pression “daughters”  (“villages”  in  our 
version,  Nam.  xxi.  25)  seems  to  refer  to  suburbs 
beyond  the  city  walls.  The  fortresses  were 
erected  on  sites  naturally  of  great  strength,  and 
their  walls  often  rose  above  natural  precipices 
or  scarps  of  rock,  artificially  cut,  which  still 
remain,  though  the  masonry  above  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Only  two  important  examples  of  ancient 
Jewish  masonry  are  left  to  us, — namely,  in  the 
Haram  at  Jerusalem  and  in  that  at  Hebron.  A 
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full  description  of  the  character  of  the  former 
work  will  be  found  in  Part  II.,  chap,  viii.,  aud 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  note  that  the  Temple 
I of  Solomon  was  the  work  not  of  Israelite,  but  of 
hired  Phoenician  masons,  so  that  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  proportions,  and  the  superior 
finish  of  these  great  blocks,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a distinctive  feature  of  native  Hebrew 
architecture  ; while,  from  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
ordinary  habitations  of  the  Jews  did  not  far 
surpass,  either  in  strength  of  material  or  in 
style,  those  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
Palestine. 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Hebrews  are  almost  the 
only  Jewish  monuments  of  undisputed  antiquity 
now  left.  The  oldest  form  of  tomb  consists  of 
a square  chamber,  about  8 ft.  on  a side,  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  entered  from  the  face  of  a cliff, 
through  a door  generally  not  more  than  about 
2 ft.  wide  and  3 ft.  high. 

Prom  each  wall  of  the  chamber  a number  of 
parallel  tunnels  are  driven,  measuring  6 ft.  or 
7 ft.  in  length,  and  about  2 ft.  in  width ; the 
usual  number  being  three  in  each  wall.  These 
tunnels,  called  kokim,  or  “ excavations”  in  the 
Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  vi.  8),  were  intended  to 
hold  one  body  each,  the  head  being  at  the 
further  end  whex-e  a sort  of  stone  pillow  is  often 
found.  The  entrance  of  each  lcoka  was  closed  by 
a slab  plastered  in  position.  An  inner  chamber 
is  sometimes  reached  by  crawling  through  one 
of  the  kokim. 

In  the  late  tombs  of  this  class  sarcophagi 
seem  to  have  been  used ; and  the  recess  be- 
comes sufficiently  large  to  hold  two  sarcophagi 
side  by  side,  the  bodies  lying  as  before  with  the 
feet  to  the  central  chamber.  This  transition 
style  resembles  that  of  tombs  in  the  Necropolis 
of  Thebes,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  inquire 
whether  the  Israelites  may  not  have  derived  the 
idea  of  the  kokim  tombs  from  Egypt.  The 
kokim  of  Palestine  are  not,  however,  large 
enough  to  admit  any  kind  of  coffin  or  sarco- 
phagus. 

A second  class  of  Jewish  tombs,  belonging  to 
the  Hasmouean  and  Herodian  times,  presents 
monuments  of  far  greater  architectural  preten- 
sions. The  influence  of  Greek  art  is  plainly 
visible  in  the  character  of  the  details;  but  the 
work  appears  in  most  cases  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  native  artists,  and  often  presents  a 
curious  mixture  of  classic  conventionality,  with 
Jewish  naturalistic  representations  of  the  vine 
or  the  palm. 

To  this  class  of  tombs  belong  the  sepulchre  of 
Queen  Heleun  of  Adiabene,  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  curious  monument  generally  known  as 
Absalom’s  Tomb  (which  is  probably  the  sepul-  , 
chre  of  King  Alexander  Jannceus),  east  of  the 
city.  Ionic  capitals,  rosettes,  wreaths,  and 
triglyphs,  here  occur,  with  vine-leaves  and 
bunches  of  grapes,  the  execution  being  generally 
rather  rude  and  the  measurements  irregular. 
A great  many  such  tombs  have  been  recovered 
by  the  survey  party  in  Palestine,  and  the  plan 
is  generally  the  same.  A poi'ch  or  vestibule, 
some  20  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide  and  high,  is  cut 
iu  the  rock;  rock  columns,  along  its  front,  sup- 
porting a rock-cut  frieze.  The  small  doorway 
leads  from  the  vestibule  to  a chamber,  on  either 
side  of  which  is  an  arched  recess  ( Arcosolium ), 
in  which  a rocky  sarcophagus  is  cub,  parallel  to 
the  side  of  the  chamber,  so  that  the  bodies  lay 
sideways,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wall. 

A transitional  style  between  the  tombs  with 
kokim  and  those  with  loculi  or  sarcophagi 
beneath  Arcosolia,  has  already  been  noticed, — 
namely,  that  in  which  the  sarcophagus  lies  end 
on  to  the  chamber.  The  substitution  of  the 
sarcophagus,  marking  the  influence  of  Greek  or 
Egyptian  customs,  certainly  took  place  before 
the  time  of  Christ,— apparently  during  the 
period  of  the  Hellenistic  movement  preceding 
the  Hasmonean  revolt.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark,  that  the  Tomb  of  Christ  as  described 
in  the  Gospels  must  have  belonged  to  the  class 
of  loculus  tomb ; for  the  description  of  the  two 
angels  sitting,  “one  at  the  head  and  the  other 
at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain  ” 
(John  xx.  12),  could  not  bo  reconciled  with  the 
structure  of  the  koka. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  the  cylin- 
drical rolling  stone  (Matt,  xxvii.  60),  like  a mill- 
stone or  cheese  on  end,  closing  the  entrance  of 
the  tomb,  is  rarely  found  with  kokim  tombs, 
but  is  commonly  used  with  the  late  loculi.  The 
older  tombs  are  closed  by  stone  doors,  swinging 
on  hinges,  or  sliding  up  and  down;  but.  the 
stone  rolling  in  a groove  was  a comparatively 


late  discovery.  The  weight  of  these  stones  is  1 
generally  about  6 cwt.,  and  the  groove  some- 
times is  so  cut  that  the  stone  rolled  down 
an  inclined  plane,  closing  tho  small  door  when 
at  the  lowest  point,  and  requiring  to  be  rolled 
uphill  and  there  wedged  up  before  the  tomb 
could  be  entered. 

The  influence  of  Classic  art  is  even  more 
clearly  traceable  in  the  Galilean  synagogues  ; 
but  as  these  buildings  belong,  according  to 
Jewish  authority  (Isaac  Chelo,  A.D.  1334),  to 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  they  do  not  require 
special  notice  in  the  present  volume. 


A CHAPEL  IN  UPPER  TOOTING. 

A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  opened  at  Upper 
Tooting  on  the  27th  ult.  It  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Pocock, 
architect,  and  is  a red  brick  building,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  standing  upon  a somewhat 
peculiar  site,  and  facing,  with  its  principal 
fagade, — the  western  end, — the  main  thorough- 
fare.  The  style  of  architecture  is  of  Early  Geo- 
metrical type.  The  building  was  commenced  in 
September  of  last  year,  the  contractors  for  the 
work  being  Messrs.  Turtle  & Appleton,  builders, 
of  New  Wandsworth.  The  frontage  towards 
the  roadway,  embracing  as  it  does  several 
gables,  is  of  a picturesque  character.  All  the 
windows  have  moulded  mullions  cut  in  red 
bricks,  stopped  in  the  brick-sills,  solid  in  the 
angles.  Patterns  are  also  worked  in  rod  and 
stock  bricks  upon  the  face  of  the  walls.  The 
splayed  mullions  to  the  chancel- windows,  and 
those  to  the  five-light  and  three-light  windows 
in  the  north-west  and  south-east  nave  gables, 
are  good  samples  of  manipulation  in  brick. 
The  bricks,  we  may  add,  are  the  red  Chilton 
Suffolks  and  the  “ R.  R.  R.’s  ” supplied  by 
Messrs.  Richardson  & Eastwood,  while  the 
picked  stocks  are  from  Messrs.  Root’s,  of 
Sittingbourne. 

Near  the  main  entrance  is  a niche,  in  which 
is  a statue,  somewhat  under  life-size,  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  the  founder  of  Wes- 
leyanism,  and  who  died  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  He  is  represented  in  the 
clerical  vestments  and  old-fashioned  bauds  of 
the  period,  and  in  the  attitude  of  quiet  exhorta- 
tion. This  sculpture,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
carved  work  upon  the  building,  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

The  roofs  are  of  steep  pitch,  and  covered  with 
Yorkshire  tiles  of  warm  colour.  The  nave  itself 
measures  66  ft.  3 in.  by  29  ft.  8 in.,  and  has  an 
apsidal  west  end.  Its  height  from  floor  to  ridge- 
plate  is  56  ft.  The  north  and  only  aisle  is 
52  ft.  6 iu.  by  19  ft.  and  48  ft.  high  to  its  ridge. 
Adjoining!  the  aisle  upon  its  northern'side  is  a 
schoolroom  45  ft.  by  26  ft.  3 in.  and  22  ft.  high. 
It  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  an  arcade  filled 
in  with  9 in.  brickwork,  built  in  with  a straight 
joint.  The  intention  is  ultimately  to  remove 
this  partition  aud  throw  the  school-space  into 
the  church : accommodation  will  then  be  afforded 
for  1,000  sittings  altogether.  The  nave  arcade 
has  received  careful  consideration.  The  columns 
are  of  Portland  stone,  and  are  surmounted  by 
carved  capitals  in  tho  same  material,  whilst 
the  arches  above,  cut  aud  moulded  on  the 
soffits,  are  of  brick. 

The  clearstory  windows  are  traceried  in  Box- 
ground  stone,  with  cut  and  splayed  red  brick 
jambs,  and  cut  moulded  curtain  arches  in  red 
bricks,  the  arches  springing  off  the  splayed 
reveals.  There  is  an  internal  dado  of  red  brick, 
finished  with  blue  Staffordshire  brick  diamonds. 
The  nave-roof  consists  of  queen-post  principals, 
having  moulded  tie-beams  slightly  cambered 
and  framed,  and  bolted  to  wall-pieces,  with 
circular-cut  and  chamfered  trusses,  the  whole 
being  pinned  and  framed  in  oak.  The  ordinary 
rafters  are  fixed  and  framed  flatwise  to  the  pur- 
lins, and  trussed  and  framed  on  to  the  wall- 
plates,  the  tying-pins  being  left  projecting. 

The  north  aisle  roof  is  framed  continuously, 
and  consists  of  common  rafters  with  collar- 
beams  and  struts,  or  straining  pieces,  and  with 
the  feet  of  the  various  rafters  framed  and 
trussed  to  the  wall-plates.  All  the  timbers  in 
this  roof  are  of  one  scantling,  viz.,  5 in.  by  4 in., 
framed  and  fixed  flat-wise. 

The  sohoolroom  has  also  an  open  roof  of  king- 
post principals,  with  ribbed  trusses  from  collar- 
beam,  and  framed  and  pinned  to  the  wall  pieces  ; 
the  intermediate  principals  also  framed  with 
collar-beam3  and  king-post,  but  these  are  trusses 
framed  on  the  wall-plates.  These  roofs  are 
lath-and-pla9tered  on  the  backs  of  the  rafters, 
and  all  the  timbers  are  twice  oiled. 


The  glazing  is  of  cathedral  tinted  glass  in 
lead  quarries,  which  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Ramsey,  of  Farringdon-street. 

The  pulpit  stands  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  arch.  It  is  made  of  English  oak, 
is  octagonal  on  plan,  and  has  moulded  and 
carved  cornices,  and  traceried  panels  sunk  in 
the  solid,  on  the  cant.  It  stands  upon  a 
moulded  and  carved  base  of  Bath  stone.  This 
pulpit,  as  also  the  ornamental  clock-case,  which 
is  also  in  oak,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hems. 

The  coronte,  brackets,  and  other  gas-fittings, 
together  with  all  the  ornamental  wronght-iron 
work,  are  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Peard.  The 
apse  and  the  various  avenues  and  approaches, 
as  well  as  the  entrance-porches,  are  laid  with 
3-in.  red  and  black  tiles,  with  borders  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Boote,  of  Burslem.  Mr.  John  Grundy, 
of  Tyldesley,  near  Manchester,  has  heated  the 
building  by  his  system  of  hot  air.  The  clerk  of 
the  works  was  Mr.  William  F.  Strong.  The 
cost  of  the  building  has  been  about  7,OOOZ. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEALING  WITH  THE 
SEWAGE  OF  LONDON. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
the  26th  ult.  Lord  Alfred  Churchill  in 
the  chair,  a paper  entitled  “ Suggestions  for 
Dealing  with  tbe  Sewage  of  London,”  was  read 
by  Major-General  H.  Y.  D.  Scott,  C.B.,  who 
sought  to  show  that,  according  to  the  investi- 
gations and  analyses  of  the  most  eminent  living 
chemists,  sufficient  value  can  be  recovered  from 
the  suspended  matters,  known  as  “ sludge,”  of 
metropolitan  sewage,  obtained  by  simple  sub- 
sidence, and  unmixed  with  bulky  precipitating 
materials,  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  keeping 
such  offensive  and  injurious  matters  as  solid 
sewage  out  of  the  Thames.  The  liquid  and 
richest  portion  of  the  sewage  the  Major-General 
abandoned  as  being,  after  its  admixture  with 
water,  irrecoverable,  unless  it  could  be  utilised 
by  irrigation.  The  sludge,  with  whiuh  alone  it 
was  now  proposed  to  deal,  consisted  partly  of 
fmcal  and  other  organic  matter,  and  partly  of 
the  mud  and  sand  scoured  from  the  streets.  In 
Paris,  where  they  are  rapidly  carrying  out  a 
system  which  allows  of  the  recovery  of  the 
solid  feecal  matters  without  admixture  with 
detritus,  the  contractor  can  afford  to  collect 
them  for  the  fertilisers  they  contain;  bub  we 
must  deal  with  the  matters  as  they  arrive  at  the 
outfall,  in  which  state  the  worthless  ingredients 
greatly  exceed  in  amount  those  which  have  a 
value.  After  a detailed  statement  of  the  nature, 
amount,  and  money  worth  of  the  fertilisers, — 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash, — con- 
tained iu  the  London  sludge,  Major-General 
Scott  gave  a general  account  of  the  process 
by  which  he  would  propose  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  refuse  and  to  render  them  market- 
able manures.  The  first  operation,  after  drain- 
ing off  the  supernatant  water  (nine-tenths  of 
the  whole),  is  to  add  to  the  sludge  two-thirds 
per  cent,  of  quick  lime,  slaked,  and  made  into 
milk  of  lime.  This  is  effected  by  running  the 
milk  over  it  and  then  stirring  the  compound, 
which  will  effectually  deodorise  it.  The  next 
step  must  be  to  mix  with  the  limed  sludge  such 
a quantity  of  prepared  superphosphate  of  lime 
as  will  nearly,  but  not  quite,  neutralise  the  lime 
previously  added.  The  mixture  now  beconies 
surprisingly  inodorous,  considering  the  origin 
of  the  greater  part  of  it;  the  organic  matter 
also  loses  its  slimy,  glutinous  nature ; and 
assisted  by  the  precipitated  phosphates  and 
the  crystalline  sulphate  of  lime  intimately 
incorporated  with  it,  the  compound  drains  and 
dries  with  comparative  rapidity.  These  addi- 
tions would  cost  for  materials  about  16s.  6d. 
per  ton  of  prepared  manure.  To  remove  the 
sludge  from  the  tanks  and  to  dry  it,  including 
all  outlay  for  treatment,  except  the  cost  for 
building  tanks,  the  expenses  are  reckoned  at 
20s.  per  ton.  This  gives  a profit  on  70s.  worth 
of  manure  at  1Z.  13s.  6d. ; or,  say  30s.  per  ton. 
The  tanks,  of  which  there  would  be  two  sets, 
would  intercept  the  sewage  near  the  outfall,  and 
if  executed  in  concrete  are  estimated  to  cost 
100,000Z.  Major-General  Scott  thought  the  sale 
of  the  manure  might  be  expected  to  realise 
132.000Z.  a year,  so  that  it  would  certainly  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  interest  on  this  sum, 
together  with  the  expense  of  disposing  of  the 
sand.  . 

A discussion  ensued,  the  speakers  being  Prof. 
Franklaud,  Mr.  Bramwell,  Dr.  Voelcker,  Mr.  R. 
Rawlinsou,  G.B.,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  and 
Mr.  Rogers  Field. 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  December  1,  in  the 
Society’s  Hall,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Spice,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
■was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  C.E.,  on 
“ Sewage  Disposal.”  The  author,  in  the  first 
place,  described  the  different  systems  which  are 
employed  for  the  removal  of  the  refuse  of  the 
community,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each.  He  then  called  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  deaths  recorded  annually  in  the 
Registrar-General’s  returns,  arising  from  pre- 
ventible  diseases,  due  to  bad  house  sanitation  [ 
and  defecctive  sewerage,  and  he  referred  in 
detail  to  the  chief  causes,  and  to  the  remedy 
for  these  evils.  He  condemned  the  apathy 
shown  by  vestries  in  the  metropolis  and  sanitary 
authorities  generally  to  the  provisions  of  the  seve- 
ral Sanitary  Acts,  and  pointed  out  that  the  duties 
which  had  been  imposed  by  the  Legislature  on 
these  authorities  were  practically  disregarded 
The  pollution  of  water  by  its  storage  in  un- 
cleansed cisterns  was  referred  to,  and  an  opinion 
expressed  that  the  water,  as  supplied  to  the 
metropolis,  was  not  the  cause  of  illness,  but  its 
pollution  after  delivery ; and  that  far  more 
blame  attached  to  the  householders,  for  not 
examining  their  cisterns,  than  to  the  Water 
Companies.  The  author  advocated  the  expedi- 
tious completion  of  the  constant  service  which 
was  now  being  gradually  accomplished.  The 
operation  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention 
Act  was  then  considered,  and  the  necessity  for 
its  amendment  shown,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  as  to 
what  was  a reasonable  system  to  enforce  in  the 
varying  circumstances  of  towns,  in  respect  to  the 
purification  of  sewage.  The  exemption  of  the 
River  Thames  and  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  was 
referred  to,  and  this  question  was  considered  at 
some  length,  the  author  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  should  be 
purified  before  its  discharge  at  the  outfalls  ; 
and,  from  calculations  he  had  made,  he  con- 
sidered chemical  treatment  would  be  the 
cheapest,  and  could  be  accomplished  for  7d.  per 
head.  He  pointed  out  that  the  arbitration 
between  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was 
really  dealing  with  the  commercial  part  of  the 
question,  namely,  as  to  interference  with  the 
navigation,  leaving  the  sanitary  part  for  future 
consideration,  as  apparently  of  secondary  im- 
portance. The  author  then  at  considerable 
length  entered  into  the  laws  which  governed 
the  disposal  of  sewage  upon  land,  and  gave 
the  average  results  of  twenty-two  towns  he 
had  investigated,  which  were  as  follows:— 
39-3  gallons  of  sewage  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion per  day ; the  sewage  of  114  people  to  the 
acre  of  sewage  farm;  cost  of  sewage  farm, 
is.  lOd.  per  head  of  population,  and  6id.  in  the 
pound  of  rateable  value.  Where  land  could  not 
be  obtained  as  a purifier  and  utiliser  of  sewage, 
be  indicated  methods  of  dealing  with  it  bv 
chemical  treatment.  In  conclusion,  the  author 
abstained  from  recommending  any  system, 
stating  that  his  experience  had  led  him  to  advise 
the  adoption  of  a system  for  a town  according 
to  its  owri  special  circumstances,  and  considered 
that  those  who  advised  in  these  matters,  whilst 

b^1D?Jffee  from-  bias  in  favour  of  a°y  system, 
should  be  practically  familiar  with  them  all, 


THE  CORBEL-TABLE  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S. 

Sir, — Tn  reply  to  Mr. White’s  challenge  in  your 
last,  I send  you  a true  section  of  the  Early  English 
stone  corbel-table  fa  portion  now  remaining  in 
situ),  which  he  alleges  was  composed  of  brick. 
His  drawing  supplies  me  with  what  I wanted, 
namely,  to  show  to  all  who  know  anything  about 
it,  that  his  ideal  Norman  work  was  modern 
repairs,  executed  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

I need  scarcely  tell  those  who  know  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  that  the  mortar  joints  in  the  Norman 
work  are  nearly  as  thick  as  the  Roman  tiles  them- 
selves,— that  is,  from  1^  in.  to  If  in. ; whereas 
in  Mr.  White’s  section  all  are  thin  and  modern. 

If  Mr.  White  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  Carter’s  drawings,  published  in  1810  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  he  will  find  in  the  south 
elevation  not  a trace  of  his  brickwork,  but  the 
very  corbel-table  which  I now  illustrate. 


I respect  fair  critioisra,  but  persons  who  have 
a propensity  for  firing  random  shots  must  some- 
times expect  to  get  hit  in  return,  however  un- 
pleasant it  might  be.  John  Chapple. 


BUILDING  AND  THE  RISE  IN  THE 
PRICE  OP  BRICKS. 

Messes.  Berry  & Co.,  the  contractor  for  the 
cew  water-tower  at  the  Union  Infirmary  in 
Kotherhithe  hare  nnsoccessfully  been  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  from  the  Rotherhithe  Vestry 
an  allowance  in  eicesa  of  their  contract,  in  con. 
seqnence  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  bricks. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  a commnnica- 
tion  was  received  from  the  contractors  to  the 
zfi  j*1  °wln§  to,tho  in  the  price  of  bricks 
they  had  suffered  a loss  of  601.  in  carrying  ont  the 
work  of  building  the  new  tower,  and  asking  for 
an  allowance  oyer  the  amount  of  their  contract 
whicwT11?-  IU  ‘h?  °0ur8e  of  a discussion 
[hat  th  i™  th°  ifc  transpired 

that  the  architect  would  not  certify  for  the 

payment  of  the  money  unless  the  Board  passed 
a resolution  authorising  him  to  do  so.  It  was 
ultimately  resolved  that  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract  be  adhered  to,  and  the  Board  declined  to 
grant  the  allowance  asked  for. 


WOOD  CARVING:  A VOICE  FROM 
THE  DEAD. 

TnE  following  communication  will  be  read 
with  interest: — 

Several  years  ago,  while  making  a survey 
of  certain  college  property,  at  a well-known 
watering-place,  my  chainman  was  asked  if  I were 
any  relation  to  the  great  wood-carver,  Wallis, 
of  Louth,  who,  the  interrogator  understood, 
was  dead,  and  he  could  scarcely  be  convinced 
that  the  wood-carver  and  the  surveyor  were  the 
same  person.  For  reasons  that  need  not  be 
given  here  I changed  my  calling  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  may  be  regarded  as  dead  as  to  wood- 
carving.  Will  you  admit  my  ghostly  reflections 
on  this  subject,  a subject  that  has  been  freely 
discussed  in  your  pages  in  reference  to  the 
“ School  ” of  Wood-carving  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  permit  me  to  call  to  mind  a few  scenes 
from  that  world  in  which  I formerly  played  a 
part  ? 

« 1 bave,been  permitted  to  follow  the  letters  of 
“ Meter,”  Mr.  Rogers,  and  others,  on  the  subject 
of  wood-carving,  but  do  not  intend  to  specially 
comment  upon  the  details  of  what  has  been 
advanced,  but  briefly  to  relate  some  incidents  of 
a life  which  occurred  in  a world  from  which  I 
am  now  a departed  spirit,  and  my  personal 
early  history  may  elucidate  the  points  under 
discussion. 

I trust  your  correspondents  will  acquit  me  of 
vain  egotism  whilst  I refer  to  pleasant  incidents 
of  my  life,  which  led  to  or  resulted  from  the 
production  of  wood-carvings  that  held  a pro- 
minent place  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  wood-carvers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
the  great  gatherings  in  London  and  Paris,  being 
a medallist  in  1850,  1851,  1855,  and  1862,  con- 
sidering that  I no  longer  exist  in  that  world  to 
which  these  incidents  refer.  For  many  years  I 
exclusively  followed  wood-carving,  doing  my 
own  special  individual  woik,  and  employing 
first-class  London  carvers  to  do  my  ordinary 
trade  carving;  but  every  work  I exhibited  iu 
London,  Paris,  Manchester,  &c.,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  my  own  pocket,  brains,  and  fingers,  and 
thus  “ one  man  did  do  it.”  Mr.  Rogers’s  theory 


(and  practice  ?)  that  it  takes  " three  men  ” to 
produce  wood-carving  seems  puerile  in  the 
extreme  to  me.  Perhaps  it  may  be  true  as 
illustrating  the  cradle  in  which  he  has  been 
nursed,  and  which  the  necessities  of  London 
life  impose  upon  men  who  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  goods  Society  is  willing 
to  buy.  This  recalls  a scene  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Court,  Exhibition  of  1851.  Mr.  A.  Rogers’s  father, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Rogers,  was  a man  of  good  taste  and 
clever  business  habits ; this,  together  with  his 
cheery  geniality  and  admiration  of  Gibbons’s 
carving,  did  very  much  to  promote  or  direct  the 
public  taste  to  wood-carving.  He  was  dubbed 
the  “ Queen’s  Carver,”— a cradle  carved  in  box- 
wood was  exhibited  as  proof.  This  was,  I believe, 
a triple  product:  Mr.  W.  rG.  Rogers  was  the 
capitalist,  his  son  Harry  was  the  designer,  and 
the  actual  carving  was  done  by  Mr.  Perry,  of 
Taunton  ; a fact  which  he  then  and  there  pub- 
licly declared  in  writing.  This  was  known  to 
be  the  practice.  A foreman  in  a London  house 
bluntly  asked  me  how  much  of  the  work  I exhi- 
bited was  my  own  work.  My  reply  was, — “ The 
whole,”— from  the  idea,  first  sketch,  models, 
studies  from  nature,  grouping,  rough  cast,  to 
the  last  delicate  finish.  No  other  hand  or 
thought  had  been  employed  upon  them.  My 
original  sketch  did  not  restrain  me  from  making 
any  and  every  variation  as  I proceeded  with  the 
work ; hosting  the  masses  in  rapid  work, 
getting  the  general  effect  of  quantity  in  surface 
work.  “ Surface  is  everything,  the  outline 
follows,”  * a principle,  I presume,  aoted  upon 
by  every  man  who  deserves  to  be  called  a carver 
in  wood  or  stone.  Details  were  supplied  from 
my  own  studies  from  nature  in  wood  or  clay ; in 
case  of  dead  game,  &c.,  being  guided  by  my 
models  from  the  actual  bird  ; and  wrought  with 
a care  (but  by  methods  different,)  equal  to  that 
with  which  a sculptor  works  his  marble  from  the 
plaster  cast  from  the  original  model,  keeping  the 
hand  with  a free  and  playful  touch  in  developing 
the  minor  masses,  so  thatat  the  last  a few  delicate 
finishing  touches  produced  that  downy  softness 
for  which  the  plumage  of  my  carved  birds  was 
noted,  and  isyet  so  difficult  for  another  to  imitate. 

It  is  not  enough  to  justify  this  self-praise  to 
aay  I was  a quadrupled  medallist;  but  I,  a 
stranger  there,  have  stood,  and  heard,  many  as 
they  rushed  past  Mr.  Rogers’s  carving,  say, 
‘‘This  used  to  be  our  great  carver,  but  the  works 
are  nothing  compared  to  these  (close  by)  from 
Louth,  Lincolnshire,  by  Wallis.”  Again,  when 
I admired  the  fine  carving  of  a Frenchman  on 
a beautiful  chimney-piece  (and  the  finest  art 
wood-carving  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to 
France),  “ Yes,”  replied  the  lady  attendant  at 
the  French  Exhibition ; “ yes,  these  are  con- 
sidered very  good  indeed,  but  are  not  thought 
nearly  so  good  as  those  by  Wallis,  of  Louth.” 
Having,  you  will  remember,  departed  from  that 
world,  I cannot  be  hurt  for  talking  this  egotism. 

Many  past  scenes  crowd  upon  my  memory, 
which  I must  draw  a line  through;  but  just 
permit  this.  How  did  I acquire  the  power  to 
do  by  myself  what  it  is  said  it  now  requires 
three  men  to  do  ? Briefly  this.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  I was  apprenticed  to  a “ carver 
and  gilder.”  My  master,  contrary  to  the  rule, 
was  a carver  in  wood.  Early  in  the  present 
century  he  was  one  of  a few  turned  out  by  an 
Italian  picture-dealer  in  Hull,  who  were  skilled 
carvers.  One,  Mr.  Loft,  became  a Silver  Medal- 
list of  (Sculpture),  and  afterwards  for  many 
years  Curator  at,  the  Royal  Academy.  About 
20  per  cent,  of  my  youthful  years  were  occupied 
in  carving  for  my  master.  At  home  I modelled, 
drew  in  pencil  or  crayon,  read,  or  thought,  my 
one  object  being  to  excel  as  a wood-carver.  I 
pondered  on  the  best  carvings  I could  find,  and 
my  natural  vision  enabled  me  to  see  the  delicate 
play  of  lines  the  forms  of  nature  presented.  To 
my  master  I gave  eleven  hours’  labour  per  day. 

I had  four  hours  at  home,  rising  at  four  a.m. ; 
working  until  nine  p.m.  in  summer. 

For  several  years  in  Louth  I earned  my  living, 
and  a little  more,  by  my  ordinary  trade,  devoting 
part  time  to  my  special  work  of  highly-finished 
original  work  of  dead  game,  fruit,  flowers,  &c., 
until  I exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1850, 
when  a special  prize  and  the  praise  of  Prince 
Albert  at  once  lifted  my  work  to  a prominent 
place.  That  may  suffice. 

About  the  year  1854  Signor  Monti,  the  sculp- 
tor of  the  well-known  and  much-admired  veiled 
figures  in  marble  exhibited  in  1851,  called  at 
my  rooms,  and  thought  my  original  studies  from 
nature  more  beautiful  than  my  finished  works. 


* See  p,  1306,  ante. 
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Of  these  studies  in  wood  I have  boxes  full ; 
models  of  dead  game  in  clay,  many.  My  method 
of  proceeding  with  these  models  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Having  obtained  the  dead  birds, — one, 
two,  or  three,  as  the  case  might  be, — I suspended 
them  by  the  leg,  or  legs,  then  arranged  them  so 
as  to  form  a well-balanced  mass  as  a whole. 
When  my  eye  was  satisfied,  I secured  the  wings, 
&c.,  so  as  to  retain  their  position  until  my  model 
was  finished.  I then  constructed  a careful 
skeleton  model  of  wood,  wire,  &c.,  on  which  to 
build  up  my  model  in  clay,  using  silver  sand 
beaten  into  pipe-clay  until  it  was  finely  tempered. 
The  rest  depended  upon  the  dexterity  of  my 
fingers  being  able  to  represent  what  the  eye 
could  see.  It  was  not  a mere  imitation. 

I must  crave  your  [pardon  for  this  lengthy 
letter,  and  must  leave  it  to  you  to  use  as  you 
think  proper.  T.  W.  Wallis. 

*#*  We  well  remember  Mr.  Wallis’s  beautiful 
works,  and  must  express  regret  that  circum- 
stances have  led  him  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
the  art. 


SCHOOL  OF  WOOD-CARVING. 

Sir, — If  “Meter”  wished  to  make  a quota- 
tion from  my  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
columns  last  week,  it  would  have  been  more  fair 
had  he  extracted  another  line  or  two,  and  so 
have  conveyed  the  fall  meaning. 

What  I said  was, — “ that  whether  the  National 
School  of  Wood-Carving  were  needed  or  not,  it 
could  do  no  harm.  The  intentions  were  honour- 
able, and,  therefore,  more  deserving  of  a friendly 
hand  than  an  angry  word.” 

Personally,  I give  neither.  I do  not  put 
myself  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  under- 
taking, but  I claim  for  it  fair  play,  and  it  was 
on  this  principle  I wrote  to  you,  sir. 

It  may  be  that  “ Meter  ” is  a more  far-seeing 
man  than  I am  ; but  I must  confess  I see  no 
danger  likely  to  accrue  to  the  profession  from 
the  foundation  of  this  “ National  School.”  I 
consider,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  dignified 
for  the  wood-carvers  of  England  to  wait  and 
let  success  decide  that  the  institution  was 
wanted,  or  failure  that  it  was  not. 

George  Alfred  Rogers. 


WEATHERPROOF  WALLS. 

Sir, — Might  I follow  up  my  two  communica- 
tions on  “ Fireproof  Floors  ” and  “ Waterproof 
Roofs”  by  saying  a few  words  on  weatherproof 
walls,  as  good  floors  and  roofs  are  of  little  use 
unless  the  walls  are  sound  also? 

It  is  pretty  nearly  universally  admitted  that 
in  open  situations  solid  walls  are  a mistake, — a 
long-continued  wind  and  rain  will  penetrate  the 
thickest  wall.  The  wet,  I noticed,  came  through 
granite  walls  2 ft.  thick,  at  Prince  Town,  on 
Dartmoor,  in  such  quantities  that  resort  has 
been  had  to  tarring  the  exposed  side,  of  not  one 
or  two  walls,  but  all  the  houses  in  the  street,  to 
their  great  disfigurement.  I have  seen  large 
damp  patches  on  the  inside  of  a house  in  Scot- 
land, built  of  stone  equally  thick,  and  there  are 
few  people  living  in  brick  houses  but  have  had 
this  difficulty  at  one  time  or  another  to  contend 
with. 

The  remedy  found  most  effectual  is  by  batten- 
ing off  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and  finishing  with 
lath  and  plaster,  or  building  the  wall  in  two 
thicknesses  of  brickwork,  with  an  air-space 
between  them.  An  objection  to  the  battening 
process  is,  that  it  is  hardly  desirable  to  bring 
woodwork  in  contact  with  a wall  that  is  occa- 
sionally wet,  as  danger  of  decay  is  thereby 
incurred. 

A difficulty  with  the  hollow  walls  is  the  bond- 
ing tie,  which  is  shown  by  the  great  varieties  of 
contrivances  continually  brought  out  to  effect 
this  object.  Another,  is  the  loss  of  internal 
space.  It  is  quite  clear  if  two  houses  are  built 
of  equal  external  dimensions,  one  with  solid 
and  one  with  hollow  walls,  the  rooms  in  the 
latter  must  be  as  much  smaller  as  the  width  of 
the  hollow  spaces. 

A solution  of  the  difficulty  I wish  to  submit 
is,  do  not  let  the  wet  get  in  ; make  the  outBide 
of  the  wall  of  a substance  that  wet  will  not 
penetrate,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  get 
rid  of. 

Instead  of  building  brickwork  to  carry  the 
floors  I would  substitute  a wooden  framework, 
j ust  such  as  a carpenter  would  erect  for  a boarded 
structure.  The  sill  should  be  kept  well  above 
the  ground  with  a damp-proof  course  between 
it  and  the  foundations  j^the  Bcantling  of  the 


woodwork  would  be  according  to  the  Bize  of  the 
building.  For  a two-storied  building  half  a deal, 
or  44  by  3,  would  be  strong  enough. 

The  woodwork  should  have  two  coats  of  lime- 
whitewash,  which  I believe  to  be  a most  simple 
and  excellent  preservative,  and  the  upright 
pieces  or  studs  should  be  3 ft.  apart,  centre  to 
centre.  No  braces  are  necessary,  but  may  be 
put  to  use  up  short  stuff. 

The  outer  wall  would  be  formed  by  screwing 
on  a slab  of  concrete  3 ft.  wide  and  2 ft.  high 
and  1 in.  thick,  provided  with  four  holes,  one  in 
each  corner.  If  it  is  wished  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  wall-tiling,  slabs  are  provided  with 
a tile-pattern  cast  on  them,  of  a red  colour, 
that  penetrates  the  Blab  and  will  not  come  off 
with  a rebated  horizontal  joint  and  a butt- 
vertical  joint ; this  will  cost  5d.  per  foot  super., 
and  should  be  stopped  in  red  cement.  I did 
walls  this  way  four  years  ago,  and  now  they 
are  weathered  they  look  equal  to  wall-tiling. 

Another  plan  is  to  screw  on  a plain  slab  with 
the  rough  side  outwards,  to  form  a key  for  the 
finishing  work. 

If  the  appearance  of  brickwork  is  preferred,  a 
coat  of  red  cement  and  sand  is  put  on,  finished 
with  a wood-float  and  tuck-jointed  in  lime-putty 
in  the  usual  way.  If  stone  is  required,  cement 
and  sand  witha  wooden  float  and  ruled  joints  give 
the  ordinary  stucco-work.  Roughcast  is  produced 
by  a slight  coat  of  cement  and  sand  allowed  to 
harden,  then  another  coat  of  the  same,  then 
small  gravel  and  liquid  cement  thrown  on  with 
a dasher. 

The  effect  of  half-timber,  weather  boarding, 
or  anything,  can  be  produced  ; in  fact,  the  walls 
of  the  house  may  be  likened  to  a sheet  of 
paper,  and  can  be  decorated  to  any  extent,  and 
in  any  way. 

Chimneys  should  have  14  in.  Blabs,  costing  4d. 
per  foot  super.,  for  the  fronts  and  backs,  with 
an  extra  thickness  at  the  back  of  the  grate  ; the 
chimney  divisions  are  2 in.  thick,  and  made  of 
concrete  specially  prepared  to  hold  a screw,  as 
the  back  and  front  slabs  are  screwed  with  the 
divisions  with  ordinary  carpenter’s  screws,  and 
they  hold  exceedingly  well.  The  houses  I 
referred  to  as  having  bepn  built  four  years  since, 
have  chimneys  of  this  kind,  and  no  fault  has 
been  found  with  them.  The  inner  walls  have 
the  inch  slabs  screwed  to  wooden  studs,  and  are 
finished  with  cement  and  sand,  or  lime  and  sand. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  this  simple  mode  of 
construction,  I have  produced  a hollow  wall  with 
a minimum  of  material,  say  3 in.  of  concrete 
and  plaster,  and  a 4-in.  space.  A7-in.  wall  is  com- 
pared to  a brick  wall  of  14-in.,  and  a 3 in.  air- 
space, occupying  17  in.  of  ground.  The  cost  of 
the  outer  walls  and  plaster  may  be  taken  at  6d. 
per  foot,  fixed,  and  the  inner  wall  at  od.,  and  say 
3d.  for  the  studding,  giving  Is.  2d.  for  the  wall 
complete. 

The  value  of  a hollow-brick  wall,  with  picked 
faciDgs  and  internal  plastering,  may  be  taken  at 
Is.  6d.  per  foot ; this  shows  a saving  of  4d.  per 
foot  in  favour  of  the  concrete  wall,  and  an  addi- 
tion of  10  in.  to  the  size  of  the  room. 

The  weight  per  square  of  the  concrete  wall, 
as  described,  would  be  about  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  a 14-in.  brick  wall,  effecting  a con- 
siderable saving  in  railway  charge  and  cartage. 

I have  now  enumerated  the  principal  advan- 
tages this  system  of  building  presents,  and  if 
your  numerous  readers  require  any  further 
information,  I am  quite  willing,  provided  you 
will  grant  me  space,  to  give  it. 

May  I add  that,  in  the  last  Sanitary  Exhibi- 
tion just  held  at  Croydon,  the  ends  of  my  space 
were  enclosed  by  walls  so  constructed,  and  that 
an  advantage  I ought  not  to  omit  is,  that  houses 
8uchas  I have  described  can  be  built,  except  the 
plastering,  in  cold  weather,  however  severe  it 
may  be,  and  that  my  men  were  building  these 
walls  the  whole  of  last  winter,  when,  as  is  well 
known,  ordinary  brickwork  was  entirely  sus- 
pended. W.  H.  Lascelles. 


A HARD  CASE. 

Sib, — Some  time  ago  a man  entered  our  works  at  Streat- 
ham,  in  our  absence,  and  seized  thirteen  half-hundred 
weights,  asserting  to  our  foreman  that  seven  of  them  were 
over  and  six  under  the  standard.  We  were  accordingly 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  Surrey  Sessions  on  the  19th 
inst.,  and  fined  31.  6s.  These  weights  had  been  lying  about 
the  place  for  about  100  years,  and  were  valued  by  us  in 
consequence,  and  had  never  to  our  knowledge  been  used 
in  the  way  of  trade  for  many  years  past  (we  being  builders 
and  contractors,  and  never  selling  anything  by  weight). 
These  facts  were  represented  to  the  magistrates,  but  were 
unavailing.  We  beg  that,  with  the  sense  of  jus'ice  always 
shown  by  you,  you  will  insert  this  to  warn  others  of  the 
penalties  which  innocence  and  ignorance  of  the  law  (if  law 
it  be)  may  bring  upon  them. 

Robkbt  & E.  Smith. 


BUILDING  MATTERS  AND  THE  BUILDING 
ACT. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  impress  on  the 
building  public  the  necessity  of  exercising  great 
care  when  seeking  to  alter  and  convert  old 
buildings;  in  bo  doing,  often  by  injudiciously 
cutting  away  existing  ties,  taking  away  supports, 
great  risks  are  run,  especially  when  the  premises 
have  not  been  amply  and  sufficiently  shored. 

Builders  of  known  reputation,  means,  plant, 
and  men,  only  should  be  employed  in  such 
operations,  and  a skilled  surveyor  to  direct. 
When  a building  owner  employs  a cheap  or  in- 
efficient man  at  a low  price,  often  the  case,  he 
should  do  it  at  his  own  proper  peril,  for  he  is 
particeps  criminis. 

In  such  cases  the  district  surveyor  has  really 
very  limited  powers,  his  duties  consisting  in 
enforcing  the  rules  of  the  Building  Act,  and  has 
very  little  power  as  regards  constructive  matters. 
The  mode  and  amount  of  remuneration  paid  to 
that  officer  would  indicate  his  limited  super- 
vision. Cavendo  Tutus. 


SAILORS’  CLUBS  AND  READING-ROOMS. 

Sir, — The  Sailors’  Club  and  Reading-room 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  able-bodied 
sailor  as  “The  Sailors’  Home”  stands  to  the 
disabled  seaman  in  the  numerous  seaport  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  only  “ Home  ” of 
the  sailor  in  port  is  the  hold,  the  cabin,  or  even 
the  hammock  of  his  ship.  Such  a refuge  is 
simply  intolerable  by  day,  especially  when 
aggravated  or  accompanied  by  idleness,  igno- 
rance, monotony,  surveillance,  and  vacuity  of 
mind.  Thus,  this  mainstay  of  our  commerce 
and  of  our  seaports,  the  poor  sailor,  is  literally 
driven  to  the  beershop,  the  pnblichouse,  and  to 
profligacy,  for  adequate  society,  pastime,  and 
recreation.  Hence  the  fixed  and  long-estab- 
lished institutions  of  eeaport-towns,  namely, 
drunkenness  and  immorality,  be  they  more  or 
less,  or  whether  open  or  hidden  ; the  disgrace, 
the  reproach,  and  the  stigma,  of  all  our  seaport- 
towns  indiscriminately,  and  to  which,  incredible 
60  say,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  become 
either  resigned,  inured,  or  reconciled,  or  consider 
them  as  unavoidable  and  inevitable,  and  so,  there- 
fore, necessary  and  good  for  trade ! Between  the 
inhabitants  and  this  deserving  class  of  the 
population  of  seaport-towns  there  seems  to  exist 
a lack  of  sympathy  and  kindly  fellowship,  as 
though  sailors  belonged  to  another  and  inferior 
race  of  beings.  The  “clanship”  of  sailors  is 
simply  a necessity  of  their  occupation.  The 
sailor’s  club  and  reading-room,  then  (and  there 
should  be  several  in  large  seaport-towns),  is  but 
a Bpacious  room  plainly  furnished,  properly 
seated  and  lighted,  with  a few  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  books,  and  wherein  tea,  coffee, 
and  cocoa,  only  are  provided  and  sold,  together 
with  substantial  food.  Seaport-towns  would 
find  (as  with  coffee-taverns)  that  sailors’  beer- 
shops,  sailors’  publichouses,  and  profligacy, 
would  speedily  diminish,  together  with  the 
heavy  cost  of  vice  ! 

Augustus  J.  Harvey. 


MODERN  BRICKWORK. 

Sir,— It  is  no  wonder  that  old  buildings  will  not  stand 
to  bo  altered  when  new  ones  will  scarcely  stand  looking 
at.  I was  working  at  a job  not  a long  way  from  Chancery- 
lane,  and  I,  being  a bricklayer  that  has  used  the  trowel  a 
great  number  of  years,  and"  know  what  work  is,  can  truly 
say  that  I have  never  seen  such  scamping  work  in  my  life ; 
work  you  can  scarcely  call  it.  There  are  some  walls  m the 
basement  that  are  a disgrace  to  the  trade.  If  a plumb-rule 
is  placed  to  the  wall,  there  are  some  parts  of  it  3-8ths  of 
an  inch  hollow,  and  if  the  plumb-rule  be  held  upright  the 
wall  batters  about  1 5 in.  in  6 ft.  What  is  the  architect 
about?  One  who  likes  Good  Wobk. 


DANGEROUS  BUILDINGS. 

Late  on  Saturday  afternoon  an  application  was  made  at 
Marlborough-street  Police-court  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker, 
district  surveyor,  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  for  an  immediate  order  to  remove  the  inmates  of  tho 
house,  10,  Union-street,  Hanover-square.  Applicant  stated 
that  he  hnd  that  afternoon  been  instructed  by  the  Board 
t o purvey  and  report  as  to  the  safety  of  this  and  tne  adjoining 
property.  Hefouud  the  north  party- wall  of  the  house  No.  10 
extremely  dangerous.  It  wa3  bulged  and  partly  crushed 
at  the  foundation,  and  a portion  of  it  h^d  been  squeezed 
out  at  the  base,  and  in  its  fall  had  injured  a child  belong- 
ing to  a large  family  who  lived  in  the  basement.  The  house 
was  filled  with  lodgers  on  every  floor,  and  though  appli- 
cant had  succeeded  in  getting  the  Board’s  contractor  to 
undertake  to  shore  up  the  premises  that  night,  yet  he  was 
afraid  loss  of  life  might  occur. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  the  case  appeared  to  him  similar  to 
one  which  lately  happened  when  some  houses  suddenly 
fell  near  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  and  he  should,  there- 
fore, grant  an  immediate  order  to  remove  the  inmates,  and 
directed  a constable  to  see  it  carried  out  at  once. 
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A RECENT  VIEW  OF  TUNIS. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  station, 
the  city  of  Tunis,  says  a German  traveller  who 
was  there  less  than  a month  ago,  possesses  some 
streets  of  a European  character.  The  rest  of 
the  place  is  a labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes  and  still 
narrower  passages.  The  houses  are  of  one  or 
two  stories,  and  their  windows  small  and 
irregularly  distributed.  All  openings  are  de- 
fended by  strong  iron  grating,  often  of  beau- 
tiful native  workmanship.  An  ordinary  house 
has,  as  a rule,  in  the  centre  an  open  court 
similar  to  the  impluvium  in  the  houses  of 
ancient  Rome.  Around  it  on  both  floors  are 
the  small  narrow  rooms.  In  the  smaller  houses 
the  inner  court  is  wanting.  In  streets  where 
business  is  carried  on,  the  lower  rooms  form 
shops  whose  dimensions  are  from  6 ft.  to  10  ft. 
long,  5 ft.  broad,  and  just  high  enough  to  allow 
the  proprietor  to  stand  upright.  The  bazaar  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a collection  of  narrow 
business  streets  with  shops  of  this  kind  closely 
crowded  together.  Each  branch  of  trade  occu- 
pies an  entire  street,  or  at  least  half  a street,  in 
this  quarter.  Here  sit  the  perfumers.  Close  to 
it  an  odour  of  a different  kind  informs  us  of  the 
proximity  of  the  tanners.  In  another  corner 
the  jewellers  are  found.  Textile  fabrics,  cloth, 
burnouses,  &o.,  are  offered  for  sale  in  several 
streets,  aud  close  by  are  men  weaving  hair  sieves 
and  other  articles.  The  public  throng  the 
bazaar  in  immense  numbers,  and  the  heat  is 
intolerable.  Partly  on  this  account  the  prin- 
cipal shops  close  their  doors  as  early  as  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
day’s  business  is  transacted  in  the  cool  hours 
immediately  after  sunrise. 

A walk  through  the  city  by  night  shows  cha- 
racteristio  features.  The  invention  of  street- 
lighting by  gas  has  never  yet  penetrated  as  far 
as  Tunis.  The  Bey,  however,  has  had  a railway 
and  a system  of  waterworks  constructed,  but 
those  achievements  have  made  such  a hole  in 
his  finances  that  as  yet  he  cannot  think  of  street- 
lamps.  Some  few  points  of  the  city  are  never- 
theless lighted  up  by  open-air  cafes  or  by  Jewish 
shops,  and  ate  very  conspicuous  by  night  in 
consequence.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
traveller  wanders  after  sunset  in  the  deepest 
darkness,  especially  in  the  outlying  quarters, 
stumbling  along  through  puddles  and  pools, 
under  arched  passages  and  through  alleys  some- 
times less  than  2 ft.  broad.  Often  in  the  streets 
which  have  a narrow  pavement  he  will  tumble 
across  night  stragglers  asleep  or  otherwise,  and 
more  than  once  a hoarse  voice  coming  from  the 
ground  has  greeted  me  in  the  darkness  to  the 
effect,  “Now  may  Allah  take  care  that  this 
infidel  does  not  tread  on  me  ! ” The  fact  that 
one  can  go  about  in  such  holes  and  corners 
without  arms  and  without  personal  danger 
testifies,  in  a manner  that  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated, to  the  patriarchal  justice  of  the  Bey. 
In  Europe,  nobody  would  think  of  venturing  into 
snch  quarters  after  nightfall. 

Of  buildings  of  a monumental  character,  or 
of  any  architectural  pretensions,  Tunis  possesses 
only  a few  mosques  and  the  Bey’s  house,  “ Dar- 
el-Bey.”  Admittance  into  the  mosques  is,  of 
course,  strictly  forbidden  to  Christians,  and  even 
if  you  only  stand  against  the  door,  an  Arab 
will  come  and  push  you  away.  A large  open 
forecourt,  encompassed  by  colonnades,  a minaret, 
aud,  in  tho  background,  the  mosque  proper,  with 
a white  cupola, — such  is  the  general  description 
of  a mosque.  By  day  the  edifice  appears  but 
of  little  importance ; but  by  moonlight  the 
cupola  shines  out  beautifully  over  the  broad 
court,  the  more  so  as  the  airy  expanse  of  the 
broad  enclosure  stands  in  such  contrast  with 
the  confinement  and  heat  of  the  narrow  streets. 

The  “ Dar-el-Bey  ” is  a product  of  various 
centuries,  and,  unfortunately,  of  the  nineteenth 
among  the  number.  The  apartments  in  which 
the  Bey  and  his  guests  dwell  have  been  altered, 
and  several  of  them  furnished  with  painted 
ceilings  after  the  fashion  of  a Paris  cafe,  and 
with  furniture  similar  to  that  of  a Berlin  Hotel 
garni.  The  less  we  say  of  it  the  better  ; but  it 
was  precisely  these  things  which  filled  our 
native  guide  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Ri<rht 
m the  interior  of  the  palace,  however,  there  are 
some  apartments  fortunately  still  preserved  with 
their  old  Moorish  decoration.  These  are  a glass- 
covered  court  and  the  dwelling  occupied  by  the 
Yizier.  These  are  cabinet  pieces,  than  which 
the  Alhambra  has  nothing  finer  to  show.  Elegant 
pilasters  support  the  walls.  Decorations  in 
variegated  colours  of  beautiful  effect  adorn  the 
piches.  Doors,  presses,  and  furniture  of  old 


woodwork  harmonise  with  the  tout  ensemble.  But 
it  is  the  frieze  ornamentation  and  the  filigree 
stucco-work  that  we  most  admire.  The  friezes 
are  about  3 ft.  high  and  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  long; 
their  surfaces  are  decorated  entirely  with 
plaster  of  Paris  stucco.  Lines  of  incredible 
fineness  cross  in  all  directions  upon  them, 
forming  rosettes  and  straight  rays.  The  latter 
combine  so  as  to  form  large  stars ; one  star 
runs  into  and  interlaces  with  another,  forming  a 
wonderfully  complicated  model,  and  yet  in  every 
individual  spot  there  is  such  perfect  regularity, 
and  the  whole  isof  such  precise  workmanship,  that 
the  eye  is  everywhere  satisfied.  At  the  first  glance 
one  can  see  that  these  stars  are  the  result  of 
constant  practice  and  long-cultivated  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  art.  In  the  present  day  such 
perfect  specimens  are  no  longer  produced,  but 
the  Bey  still  supports  a few  stucco  artistB  and 
their  pupils,  in  order  that  the  art  may,  at  any 
rate,  not  be  entirely  lost. 


THE  FALL  OF  HOUSES  IN  TOTTENHAM 
COURT  ROAD. 

Dr.  Hardwicke,  the  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex,  on  the  28th  ult.  resnmed  the  inquiry* 
as  to  the  deaths  of  William  Viles,  age  34>,  a car- 
penter, aud  John  George  Martin,  age  39,  a brick- 
layer, killed  by  the  falling  of  two  houses,  171 
and  172,  Tottenham-court-road. 

Frederick  Blandf'ord  deposed  that  he  was  a carpenter 
and  joiner,  and  had  been  at  work  for  eight  weeks  at  the 
premises  under  Mr.  J oyce,  the  then  foreman  of  Mr.  Shields. 

uh-  he  was  at  work  there  putting  up  counters, 
and  left  about  half-past  four.  Ho  then  had  a strong  im- 
pression that  the  place  was  not  safe,  and  told  the  foreman, 
Mr  Slueids’s  father,  that  as  he  (Blandlord)  objected  to 
tho  hours,  and  considered  the  place  not  safe,  he  should 
leave.  The  deceased,  Tiles,  was  there  at  work  on  the 
second-floor,  and  he  had  told  witness  he  considered  the  place 
was  unsafe.  He  (witness)  also  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  proprietor  of  the  houses,  how  the  job  was  goiug  on, 
and  that  he  considered  it  unsafe.  That  was  a fortnight 
before  he  left.  He  considered  the  uprights  and  needling 
unsafe  both  at  the  back  and  front  walls.  They  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  party-walls.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
party-walls  were  rotten.  The  chimney-breasts  were  cut 
away,  and  there  was  no  shoring. 

Thomas  Carey,  bricklayer’s  labourer,  employed  by  Mr. 
Shields,  said  that  the  workmen  were  employed  in  carrying 
up  the  piers  of  the  chimneys  at  the  party-wall  of  one  of 
the  houses  which  had  fallen.  Tho  night  previous  to  the 
accident  the  foreman  gave  witness  his  money  and  discharged 
him,— he  supposed  because  he  had  said  it  was  not  safe.  A 
fortnight  (previously  the  centre  front  girder  was  put  in, 
when  ihe  front  shifted,  and  the  pier  the  girder  was  restin'' 
on  came  away  aud  left  an  openiug  wide  enough  to  admit  two 
fingers.  The  men  were  kept  the  whole  dinner-time  at  work 
to  prevent  any  further  opening.  The  floor  had  been  raised 
2 It.  and  was  afterwards  again  lowered  1 ft.  The  girder 
was  put  in  and  the  bressummer  lowered,  and  two  needles 
were  put  in  to  carry  the  bressummer  while  the  brickwork 
was  cut  away. 

Richard  Taylor,  a carpenter,  who  had  been  employed  on 
the  premises  eight  days  before  these  houses  fell,  gave  it  in 
evidence  as  his  opinion  that  the  walls  ought  not  to  have 
been  touched,  being  rotten.  There  were  r.o  outside  shores. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wallen,  the  district  surveyor,  wss  re- 
called. He  said  : Due  notice  of  the  character  of  the  work 
being  done  at  these  houses  was  not  given  to  me  at  the 
proper  time.  The  work  had  been  commenced.  I called 
and  viewed  the  work,  and  then  the  notice  I produce  was 
given  to  me.  This  was  a notice  under  the  Metropolis 
mnldings  Act  of  1855,  aud  described  the  work  as  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  to  houses,  171  aud  172,  Tottenham- 
court-road,— two  openings  in  south  party-wall  between 
Itos.  171  and  172,  and  two  openings  between  172  and 
1/3,  and  new  shop-fronts  to  each  house.  That  notice 
was  inadequate,  as  it  by  no  means  expressed  all  the  work 
taken  in  hand.  Technically  it  is  wrong;  but  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  notices  to  be  enlarged  upon.  I 
object  always  to  extended  work  being  done  without  notice, 
anil  that  was  why  I wrote  the  letter  I sent  and  read  at  the 
last  sitting,  threatening  to  proceed  for  penalties  if  any 
more  was  done.  I commenced  to  visit  the  buildings  in 
October,  and  again  early  in  November,  and  saw  no  danger 
then.  On  the  15th  of  November  my  clerk  visited  and 
reported  the  work  going  on,  and  that  led  to  my  letter.  I 
visited  on  the  Monday  before  the  occurrence,  and  pointed 
out  what  should  be  done,  and  put  it  in  writiug.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  had  my  instructions  been  carried  out  the 
work  could  have  been  perfected  in  safety. 

By  the  Coroner. — I have  visited  the  scene  of  the 
dent  and  carefully  examined  the  fallen  buildings.  I find 
the  pnncipal  tall  in  the  direction  of  the  front  of  171.  The 
light  iron  girder  that  carried  the  floor  of  171  is  snapped  in 
two  the  middle  girder  is  dragged  forward  and  tilted,  and 
tile  back  bressummer  is  also  thrown  forward.  At  house  172 
the  left-hand  end  of  girder  is  fallen  slightly,  the  mid- 
girder  tilted  half  over,  and  the  joist  is  drawn  out  and  fallen 
at  the  hack.  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  party-wall  is  stiLl 
standing.  The  front  walls  of  171  and  172  fell  bodily,  and 
nyopynon  :is  that  the  front  walls  fell  first  and  dragged 
with  them  the  first  floors  of  171  and  172,  aud  in  doing  so 
snapped  the  girder.  I am  also  of  opinion  that  the  middle 

“““»  Producing  the  accident.  The  front  pier  of  171 
“adbe1e.n  under-pinned  with  Portland  cement  im- 
perlectly.  I think  the  pier  between  171  and  172  shouldnot 
T»aIh  i,n,tamP.ered  'Tith-  Temporary  needles  were  used. 

At  should  have  been  shored  and  story-posts  put  in  front. 

‘ 'Vilbams.-I  am  an  architect,  practising  in 
Swansea,  and  made  plans  for  alterations  in  the  three  houses 
in  1 ottenham-court-road,  for  Mr.  Lewis,  the  leaseholder, 
lor  putting  in  new  shop-fronts,  &c.,  and  believe  the  plans 
were  shown  to  the  district  surveyor.  It  was  proposed  to 
P?  j m lr°n  PPrders  in  front,  and  to  raise  the  floors  and 
girders  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  171  and  172.  The  first 
plans  were  carried  out,  and  then  a second  lot  of  plans 
were  prepared.  I was  in  town  till  the  25th  of  October, 


aud  the  foreman  then  in  charge  seemed  to  me  a competent 
man,  to  whom  I might  trust  the  supervision.  I should 
have  done  so  myself,  but  had  other  work  in  hand.  I should 
not.  think  it  my  duty  to  be  constantly  at  the  work.  I con- 
SKlered  the  buikhngs  capable  of  admitting  the  alterations. 

„ Mr.  Wallen. — It  is  not  in  my  plans  to  raise  the  floor 
done  * ^e^ore  ^ kft  town  I was  told  it  was  going  to  bo 

By  the  Jury -I  was  not  called  in  again  by  Mr.  Shields 
alter  Mr.  \\  alien  s notice.  I had  every  confidence  in 
Joyce,  the  then  foreman,  although  I had  not  known  him 
before  this  j.<b. 

Mr.  Lewis  Lewis,  the  owner  of  tho  property,  said  ho  had 
no  idea  ol  there  being  any  danger  about  the  alterations  till 
his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Blandford.  He  then  spoke 

ii  ■<.  blllel,ds> tbe  foreman,  about  it,  and  he  said  it  was 
11  and  be  trusted  to  his  (the  foreman’s)  experience. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker,  district  surveyor  of  St.  Martin’s  and 
St.  Anne  s,  Soho,  said  he  had  examined  the  debris  and 
everything  seemed  to  point  to  the  fuct  that  the  frout’walls 
had  not  been  bonded.  He  found  on  inquiry  that  some 
years  ago  alterations  were  mado  which  might  have 
weakened  the  pier,  which  had  been  undermined,  and 
rendered  it  insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight.  He  believed 
the  underpinning  must  havo  been  imperfect,  and  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  ult.,  when  the  traffic  commenced, 
it  shook  the  buildings  so  that,  being  without  proper  sup- 
port, they  gave  way. 

The  iuquiry  was  further  adjourned  for  a fortnight. 


FORDEN  CHURCH,  MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

In  this  church  has  just  been  erected  a new 
reredos  in  stone  and  marble,  the  centre  portion, 
having  a carved  floriated  cross,  with  a back- 
ground of  a deeply-cut  diaper,  and  surmounted 
by  a cusped  and  gabled  canopy,  supported  on 
polished  marble  columns  and  capitals,  termi- 
nating with  a carved  finial,  and  finishing  at 
the  bottom  by  two  angels  in  adoration.  The 
sides  of  the  reredos  are  relieved  by  moulded 
quatrefoil  panels,  containing  boldly-sculptured 
heads  (life-size)  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
finished  with  an  ornamental  projecting  cornice. 

The  whole  is  from  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect of  the  church,  Mr.  T.  Nioholson,  of  Here- 
ford, and  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Boulton,  of 
Cheltenham,  who  also  executed  the  carvings  iu 


the  church. 


‘ TEMPORARY  ” BUILDINGS  UNDER  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

PARSONS  V.  TIMEWELL. 

This  was  an  appeal  (Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
before  J ustices  Lush  and  Manisty)  from  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Ellison,  the  police  magistrate, 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  Mr. 
Biron  appeared  for  Mr.  Parsons,  the  appellant, 
and  Mr.  M.  White,  Q.C.,  for  the  respondent. 

It  appeared  that  in  J une,  1876,  the  respondent  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
for  the  erection  of  an  iron  buildiug,  to  be  used  for  two 
years,  known  as  the  Marble  Rink,  Clapham-road.  In 
Juno,  1878,  the  appellant  (Mr.  Parsons,  tho  district  sur- 
veyor) gave  the  respondent  notice  that  the  time  for  tho 
existence  ot  the  erection  had  expired,  and  required  that 
it  should  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  No 
application  was  made  for  an  extension  of  time’  and 
the  respondent  having  failed  to  comply  with  the  notice  a 
summons  was  taken  out,  which  came  on  for  hearing  before 
Mr.  Ellison,  who  decided  that  there  was  no  provision  in 
the  Act  for  the  compulsory  removal  of  a temporary  build- 
ing erected  under  tho  circumstances  described,  and  dismissed 
the  summons. 

Without  calling  upon  Mr.  White,  the  Court  said  it  was 
quite  clear  that  this  was  an  omission  in  the  Act,  aud  that 
consequently,  the  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  was 
right  m dismissing  the  summons.  The  only  way  was  for  the 
Board  oi  Works  in  all  similar  cases  in  the  future  to  take  a 
bond  from  the  builders,  and  so  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  parties  if  they  refused  to  remove  the  buildings  when 
required  to  do  so. 


* See  p.  1,325,  ante. 


GAS  COMPANIES  AND  LOCAL  ACTS. 

THE  GOSPORT  GAS  COMPANY  V.  THE  ALVERSTOKE 
LOCAL  BOARD  : APPEAL. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  tho  High 
Court  of  Justice,  before  Mr.  Justice  Lush  and 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  the  appeal  case,  The  Gos- 
port Gas  Company  v.  The  Local  Board  of  Alver- 
stoke,  came  on  last  week  for  argument.  In 
1878  two  informations  were  laid  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Compigne,  clerk  to  the  Alverstoke  Local  Board, 
against  the  appellants,  under  certain  bye-laws 
made  by  the  respondents,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  for  that  between  the 
9th  of  September  and  the  3rd  of  November,  1878, 
the  appellants,  intending  to  erect  certain  new 
buildings  on  their  lands,  at  Newton,  in  the 
Alverstoke  Local  Board  district,  failed  to  give 
due  notioe  either  to  the  respondents  or  their 
surveyor,  or  deposit  plans  as  required  by  the 
Bye-laws.  The  J ustices  convicted  the  appellants 
of  these  two  offences,  and  fined  them  Is.  in  each 
case. 

Against  this  the  company  appealed. 

After  argument,  Mr.  Justice  Lush  said  the 
Court  were  of  opinion  the  magistrates  were 
right. 

Appeal  dismissed. 


Deo.  6,  1879.] 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

APPRENTICESHIPS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson, 
B.A.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  at 
University  College,  Bristol,  read  a paper  on 
“Apprenticeships,  Scientific  and  Unscientific,” 
in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed  out  that  there 
was  in  this  country  no  workshop,  factory,  or 
institution  in  which  anything  approaching  a 
rational  and  scientific  apprenticeship  existed. 
Outside  the  limits  of  the  so-called  professions 
he  knew  of  none  in  England,  unless  we  excepted 
the  pharmacists ; but  in  the  handicrafts  and 
meohanical  trades  there  was  nothing  approach- 
ing even  that  imperfect  step  towards  a technical 
training,  and  certainly  nothing  resembling  the 
systematic  industrial  training  of  certain  schools 
abroad.  The  great  technical  colleges  and  schools 
on  the  Continent  were  intended  mostly  to  train 
foremen,  masters,  and  teachers;  they  did  little  for 
the  apprentice.  There  were,  however,  some  schools 
of  apprenticeship,  of  which  the  ohief  were  the 
Ecoles  d’Apprentis,  in  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Yilletto,  Paris,  at  Havre,  and  at  Douai,  the 
Ecole  Municipale  d’Horologerie,  Besan9on,  and 
the  Institute  Saint  Nicolas,  Paris,  the  Ecole 
Communale,  rue  Tournefort,  Paris,  the  schools 
for  apprentices  in  various  factories  at  Paris, 
and  the  schools  established  by  the  Guild  of 
Jewellers  and  Goldsmiths,  and  by  the  Trades 
Union  (Chambre  Ouvriere)  of  Jewellers  in  Paris. 
In  Germany  there  were  supplementary  schools, 
industrial  or  technical  supplementary  schools, 
and  trade  schools  in  every  large  commercial 
or  industrial  centre.  When  we  contrasted 
the  abundance  of  technical  instruction,  higher 
and  lower,  provided  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  every  province  of  the 
German  Empire,  with  the  utter  absence  of  it  at 
home,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  endorsing  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Huxley  that  “the  condition  of 
England  in  these  matters  is  simply  scandalous.” 
Two  possible  difficulties  in  adopting  a similar 
Bystem  were, — first,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
trained  teachers  nnless  we  established  technical 
colleges  to  train  them,  and  secondly,  the  doubtful 
attitude  of  a small  section  of  the  trades’  union 
leaders.  We  must  hope  that  wise  counsels  would 
induce  the  thoughtful  among  the  trades’  union 
leaders  in  England  to  follow  their  brethren  of 
France  in  helping  forward  all  movements  for  the 
elevation  of  the  skilled  workman  of  the  future. 
The  essentials  of  success  in  a rational  and  scien- 
tific apprenticeship  were  good  teachers  and  a 
good  system  of  instruction,  in  which  prominence 
was  given  to  drawing  and  to  the  science  of  tools. 
There  was,  however,  one  thing,  more  essential 
still.  We  must  first  convince  those  most  con- 
cerned that  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for 
this  entire  reform.  There  was  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  persistent  negleot  of  technical  edu- 
cation in  England  would  sooner  or  later  ruin  her 
in  the  markets  of  .the  world,  which  would  be 
seized  by  less  favoured  but  more  highly-trained 
nations ; and  the  work  of  technical  education 
was  only  half  begun  if  it  stopped  short  of  re- 
genei’ating  the  education  of  the  apprentice. 

Professor  Huxley,  who  was  in  the  chair,  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  something  real  and  practical 
would  soon  be  done  by  the  City  Guilds,  which 
had  done  him  the  honour  of  consulting  him  on 
this  subject  of  technical  education,  and  the 
advice  he  gave  them  was  in  precise  accordance 
with  the  principles  which  Professor  Thompson 
had  laid  down.  Whatever  might  be  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship, 
it  was  as  thoroughly  doomed  in  different  branches 
of  ordinary  handicraft  as  it  had  been  long 
doomed  in  physic.  The  only  alternatives  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first 
place,  we  ought  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
young  people  who  were  employed  in  our  great 
manufactures  the  means  of  carrying  on  their 
education  in  the  particular  branches  of  business 
with  which  they  were  respectively  occupied 
beyond  the  time  daring  which  the  necessities  of 
practical  life  obliged  them  to  be  at  work  in  the 
workshop, — that  is  to  say,  for  a period  corre- 
sponding virtually  with  what  used  to  be  their 
apprenticeship.  One  of  his  suggestions,  there- 
fore, was  that  there  should  be  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  centres 
of  industry  schools  to  which  young  boys 
who  are  learning  certain  handicrafts  oould 
resort  in  order  to  receive  instruction  which 
would  qualify  them  to  work  skilfully  and  intelli- 
gently at  their  trade.  He  likewise  suggested 
that  the  guilds  should  employ  part  of  their 
large  funds  in  the  establishment  of  a central 


institution,  which  should  do  for  the  teaching 
power  of  the  country  that  which  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  France, 
and  the  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich,  did  in  their 
respective  countries.  In  England  there  was  not 
only  a total  absence  of  schools  to  which  appren- 
tices could  resort,  but  there  were  no  teachers 
competent  to  teach  in  such  schools  even  if  they 
were  established.  As  far  as  London  was  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  a scandal  and  a robbery  if  a 
single  shilling  were  asked  for  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  country  for  technical  education. 
The  City  of  London  Guilds  possessed  enormous 
wealth,  which  had  been  left  to  them  for  the 
very  purpose  now  under  discussion.  If  the 
people  did  not  insist  on  the  wealth  being  applied 
to  its  proper  pnrpose,  they  deserved  to  be  taxed 
down  to  their  shoes. 


CAUTION  TO  BUILDERS  AND  OWNERS 
OF  HOUSES. 

At  the  Bristol  Council-house  on  Saturday, 
Mr.  Stephen  Gist,  a builder,  of  Bedminster, 
was  charged,  upon  an  adjournment,  with 
occupying  a house,  erected  by  him  in  Bristol, 
without  having  first  obtained  a certificate  of 
completion  and  that  the  house  was  built  in  all 
respects  conformably  with  the  by-laws  of  the 
Bristol  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Heaven  (clerk  to  the  Authority) 
appeared  on  their  behalf,  and  stated  that  the 
case  was  heard  before  the  justices  on  the  14th, 
when  Gist  was  allowed  fourteen  days  in  which 
to  complete  the  house  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
city  surveyor. 

Evidence  was  now  given  to  show  that  it  had 
not  been  so  completed,  and  the  magistrates  con- 
victed the  defendant  in  a penalty  of  31.  and 
costs,  or  in  default  one  month’s  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Gist  did  not  appear. 


COMPETITIONS. 

St.  Helier's  Market  Buildings. — Some  just 
comments  on  the  preposterous  terms  offered  by 
the  States  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  have  reached 
us  too  late  for  publication;  but  we  insert  this 
word  of  warning. 

Eastbourne  Town-hall  Competition. — The  terms 
proposed  are  most  inadequate.  A letter  on  the 
subject  has  reached  us  too  late. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Baguley  ( Cheshire ). — New  national  schools  for 
the  parish  of  St.  John,  Baguley,  which  include 
a large  room,  class-room,  porch,  &c.,  have  been 
opened,  and  are  now  in  use.  The  principal  room 
is  36  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  open-timbered  roof, 
25  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  The  class-room  is 
24  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  porch,  lined  with  pitch 
pine,  is  used  for  the  cloaks  and  hats.  The 
interior  of  the  school  is  lined  with  white  brick 
throughout,  with  pitch-pine  dado.  The  warm- 
ing and  ventilation  is  by  means  of  Shorland’s 
patent  grates  and  ventilators.  The  outbuildings 
consist  of  the  usual  offices,  fitted  with  earth- 
closets,  and  coal  and  ash  places.  The  site  con- 
tains about  1,200  square  yards  of  land.  The 
style  of  the  building  may  be  termed  “pictu- 
resque. The  whole  cost,  including  bell  and  bell- 
turret,  making  playground,  forming  boundaries, 
&c.,  was  510J.,  and  the  school  can  accommodate 
140  children.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Elms 
& Evans,  Greenheys,  Manchester ; and  the  archi- 
tects wore  Messrs.  Smith  & Heathoote,  Man- 
chester. 

Clapton. — St.  James’s  schools,  Powell-road, 
were  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  on 
Saturday,  the  8th  ult.,  after  having  been 
considerably  enlarged  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Messrs.  C.  & H.  Humphreys,  architects. 
Mr.  W.  Shurmur,  of  Lower  Clapton,  was  the 
contractor.  The  lead-lights  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Plumb.  Mr.  Walter  Bartleet  was  the  con- 
tractor’s foreman. 

Biggleswade. — New  Wesleyan  Sunday  schools 
were  opened  at  Biggleswade  on  the  9th  ult. 
They  contain  seven  class-rooms,  and  a minister’s 
vestry,  in  addition  to  the  large  central  room. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Edey  & Wade,  of 
St.  Neot’s,  and  the  cost  has  been  about  700 1. 


A Brass  Eagle  Lectern,  value  110i.,  has 
just  been  placed  in  St.  John’s  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Manningham,  near  Bradford.  It  was  from  the 
workshops  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  Birming- 
ham and  London. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Thimbleby. — St.Margaret’s  Church, Thimbleby, 
has  lately  been  re-opened  after  l-ebuilding, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  archi- 
tect, Louth,  the  builders  engaged  being  Messrs. 
Walter  & Hensman,  of  Horncastle.  The  old 
edifice,  which  was  Classic  in  style,  was  erected 
in  the  year  1744,  and  consisted  of  a nave,  40  ft. 
by  20  ft.  internally,  with  small  apse  at  the  east 
end,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a parapet  wall 
and  low  lead  roof.  Much  of  the  old  stone  from 
an  earlier  larger  building  was  worked  up  or 
buried  in  the  walls  and  foundations,  several 
interesting  pieces  of  gabled  buttresses,  window 
tracery,  ornamental  parapets,  and  finials  having 
been  discovered  in  the  present  restoration.  The 
present  building  is  designed  after  the  style  of 
early  fourteenth  - century  work.  Nothing  has 
been  left  of  the  old  church  except  some  of  the 
nave  walls.  The  apse  has  been  removed,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  a chancel,  20  ft.  by  15  ft., 
has  been  built,  with  vestry  and  organ- 
chamber,  11  ft.  by  11  ft.  6 in.  opening  into 
it  on  the  south  side.  The  above  are  the 
internal  measurements.  At  the  west  end,  where 
the  church  commands,  on  an  elevated  site,  the 
view  down  the  whole  length  of  the  village 
street,  a tower  has  been  erected,  receding  by  an 
octagonal  belfry  into  a stone  spire,  terminated 
by  a carved  finial  and  vane,  the  whole  being 
over  50  ft.  in  height  from  the  ground  line.  The 
whole  building  has  been  newly  roofed  in  with 
Broseley  tiles  of  a brindled  colour.  In  the 
new  portions  the  stone  used  is  the  same  as  in 
the  old  walls,  viz.,  the  green  sandstone,  from 
the  Holbeck  aud  Salmonby  quarries,  while  all 
the  dressings,  quoins,  mouldings,  tracery,  &o., 
are  in  the  best  Ancaster. 

Radcliffe -on -Trent.  — The  parish  churoh  of 
ltadcliffe-on-Trent  has  been  re-opened,  after 
restoration,  or  rather,  it  may  be  said,  re- 
building,— for  the  new  works  have  involved  the 
re-erection  on  an  enlarged  scale  of  the  nave, 
north  and  Bouth  aisles,  and  tower.  The  old 
church  (irrespective  of  the  chancel  adjuncts, 
which  still  remain)  consisted  of  a nave  and  aisles, 
measuring  47  ft.  by  46  ft.  within  the  walls,  and 
a small  west  tower.  The  building  was  erected 
in  the  last  century,  and  was  devoid  of  any  archi- 
tectural interest.  The  church,  as  now  rebuilt, 
will  accommodate  about  700  worshippers,  and 
consists  of  a nave,  74  ft.  by  19  ft.  within,  and  47  ft. 
high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  the  whole  of  which 
is  visible  from  below.  The  north  and  south 
aisles  are  16  ft.  wide,  and  are  covered  with 
lean-to  roofs.  At  the  north-west  angle  stands  a 
massive  tower,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a 
narthex  or  porch.  The  walls  are  carried  up  in 
stone,  principally  from  the  Bnlwell  quarries.  Ex- 
ternally the  masonry  is  rough-dressed  in  random 
courses ; internally  it  is  brought  to  a smoother 
face.  The  style  is  that  of  the  thirteenth  century 
as  exemplified  in  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of 
England  and  France.  The  west  window  is  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & 
Westlake,  representing  the  Ascension.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Goddard  & Paget,  architects, of  Leicester, 
and  under  their  superintendence.  The  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Barlow,  Brothers,  & Letall, 
Oakham. 

Folkestone. — A new  organ-case  has  just  been 
completed  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Folkestone, 
from  a design  by  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood, 
architects,  Reading.  The  work  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  consists 
wholly  of  wainscot  oak.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style.  The  extreme  height  of  the  case 
is  16  ft.,  and  the  west  frontage  is  8 ft.  wide. 
Both  fronts  are  deeply  moulded,  and  the  various 
cornices,  as  well  as  the  brackets  and  finials  of 
the  gables,  and  the  different  diapers,  &c.,  are 
carved.  The  portion  of  the  front  immediately 
above  the  key-board  coves  over,  and  then  opens 
with  shutters,  much  in  the  same  way  as  seen  in 
many  of  the  ancient  German  reredoses.  These 
are  enriched  by  oil  paintings,  painted  upon  oak 
panels.  When  closed,  the  whole  presents  one 
picture  illustrative  of  the  life  of  St.  Martin. 
The  reverse  sides  have  seated  figures  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  whilst  above  are  full-length 
figures  of  SS.  Ann,  Martin,  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
John  the  Divine. 

Higher  Openshaw.  — The  foundation-stone  of 
St.  Clement’s  Church,  Higher  Openshaw,  was 
laid  on  the  15th  ult.  The  style  adopted  by 
the  architects  is  Geometrical  Gothic.  The  nave 
is  of  six  bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
divided  by  stone  arcades,  the  columns  being 
I relieved  by  bands  of  Runcorn  stone,  and  having 
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moulded  capitals  and  bases.  The  side  aisles 
have  lean-to  roofs.  Quasi-transepts  will  be 
formed  by  gabling  the  two  easternmost  bays  of 
aisles,  and  a large  three-light  window  will  be 
placed  high  in  each  gable.  East  of  the  tran- 
septs will  be  situated,  on  the  north  the  clergy 
vestry,  &c.,  and  on  the  south  the  organ-chamber. 
The  chancel  is  22  ft.  in  width,  fitted  up  with 
choir-stalls  of  pitch-pine,  and  terminating  in 
an  octagonal  apse,  the  three  bays  of  which  will 
contain  each  a two-light  window  with  traceried 
heads.  The  chancel  arch  will  spring  from 
moulded  capitals  with  red  Mansfield  shafts 
upon  moulded  and  carved  bases  and  corbels. 
Internally  the  dimensions  of  the  church 
will  be  as  follows  : — Extreme  length,  117  ft.,  by 
a width  of  50  ft. ; the  nave  from  floor  to 
ridge  will  be  nearly  50  ft. ; and  the  chancel, 
46  ft.  The  walls  internally  will  be  plastered, 
and  open  - timbered  roofs  have  been  adopted. 
Durnford  parpoints  will  be  used  throughout  the 
exterior,  with  Yorkshire  dressings  to  all  windows 
and  angles.  Accommodation  has  been  provided 
for  664  adult  worshippers  ; 354  sittings  (or  more 
than  half)  will  be  free  and  unappropriated. 
The  contractors  for  the  superstructure  are 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Toft,  & Huntley,  Messrs.  Cor- 
dingly  & Stopford  doing  the  masons’  work.  The 
whole  of  the  works  will  be  executed  from  de- 
signs prepared  by  Messrs.  Enticknap  & Walter 
K.  Booth,  architects  and  surveyors,  Manchester. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  under  the 
present  contract,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  is  about 
5,300£. 

Rugby. — The  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  conse- 
crated the  parish  church  of  Rugby,  which  has 
recently  been  rebuilt  from  designs  supplied  by 
Mr.  Butterfield,  at  a cost  of  20,0001.  The  old 
church  was  demolished  early  in  1877,  and  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  one  laid  in  June 
of  that  year  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The 
new  church  consists  of  a nave  76  ft.  by  31  ft., 
and  a south  aisle  76  ft.  by  14  ft.  On  the  north 
there  are  two  aisles,  one  being  the  old  nave, 
which  has  been  repaired  and  embellished  out 
of  a special  fund  culled  the  “Moultrie  Memo- 
rial Fund,”  and  the  aisle  will  take  the  name  of 
the  “ Moultrie  Memorial  Aisle.”  There  is  an  aisle 
to  the  north  of  it  10  ft.  wide,  and  two  transepts. 
The  chancel  is  48  ft.  long,  and  the  choir-stalls 
are  of  oak  and  walnut.  The  ceiling  here  and 
in  the  nave  is  richly  decorated.  There  will  be 
a spire  190  ft.  high  when  the  necessary  funds 
are  forthcoming.  The  building  is  of  Bath  stone 
externally  and  Bath  aod  warm-coloured  stone 
internally.  A reredos  of  elaborate  design,  in 
various  coloured  marbles,  has  been  presented 
by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son. The  seating  accommodation  is  820.  Messrs. 
Parnell  & Sun,  Rugby,  were  the  builders. 

Mapperley.  — On  the  13th  ult.  St.  Jude’s 
Church,  Mapperley  Plains,  was  consecrated  by 
Dr.  Trollope,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Evans  & Jolly,  and 
the  builders  Messrs.  Wheatley  & Maule. 

South  Shields.  — St.  Hilda’s  Church,  South 
Shields,  has  been  re-opened,  after  alterations. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  the  present 
edifice  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1810-11, 
and  consisted  of  a large  square  chamber,  88  ft! 
by  61  ft.,  spanned  by  a flat  ceiling,  and  crowded 
with  galleries,  with  the  pews  on  the  ground 
floor  high  and  narrow,  the  whole  being  over- 
looked  by  the  huge  “ three  - decker  ” pulpit. 
About  seven  years  ago  the  seats  on  the  ground- 
flour  were  re-arranged,  and  the  east  end  fur- 
nished with  open  stalls  for  the  choir;  at  the  same 
time  sufficient  of  the  gallery  in  the  south-east 
corner  was  removed  to  form  a space  for  a new 
organ,  the  old  one  in  the  west  gallery  having 
been  disposed  of.  Through  the  exertions  of  the 
V icar,  Canon  Chester,  and  his  churchwardens, 
the  entire  re-modelling  of  the  church  has  now 
been  completed,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  being 
internally  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
the  Italian  style  in  the  district.  The  design  for 
the  remodelling  of  the  roof  (which  had  given 
signs  of  failure)  having  been  entrusted  to,  and 
prepared  by,  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  architect,  South 
Shields,  the  work  of  restoration  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  has  been  carried  out 
nnder  his  superintendence.  The  alterations 
have  been  effected  without  changing  the  con- 
struction of  the  fabric,  or  even  taking  off  the 
roof,  as  in  dividing  the  body  of  the  church  into 
nave  and  aisles  the  roof  is  now  carried  by 
a reading  springing  from  a colonnade  of  iron 
columns  with  ornamental  Corinthian  capitals 
and  carrying  an  entablature.  An  additional  9 ft’ 
has  been  added  to  the  height  of  the  nave  by 
cutting  away  tie-beams  and  substituting  iron. 
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tie-rods ; this  ceiling  is  coved  and 
moulded  panels  and  ribs.  The  ceilings  of  the 
aisles  remain  at  their  former  level,  but  are 
panelled  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
nave.  The  heating,  both  of  the  ground-floor 
and  the  gallery,  is  to  be  accomplished  by  hot 
water  pipes,  by  Messrs.  Dinning  & Cooke,  New- 
castle ; Mr.  J.  Elliott,  North  Shields,  was  the 
contractor  for  the  general  work  ; Mr.  Walker, 
Newcastle,  for  the  painting  and  decorating; 
whilst  the  windows  have  been  glazed  by  Mr. 
Baguley.  Mr.  Chas.  Cobham,  of  Sunderland, 
has  acted  as  Clerk  of  Works.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  2,500J. 

Ryall. — The  ancient  church  of  Ryall,  in  the 
parish  of  Matfen,  Northumberland,  has  been 
re-opened.  The  chancel  has  been  restored  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  their  architect.  The 
old  roof,  with  its  whitewashed  flat  ceiling,  has 
given  place  to  a wagon-roof  of  pitch-pine.  The 
nave  (which  was  an  utter  ruin,  the  roof  having 
collapsed  and  the  side-walls  having  partly  fallen 
down)  has  been  restored,  from  designs  prepared 
by  the  vicar,  whose  chief  object  has  been  to 
reproduce  the  Norman  fabric  almost  destroyed 
by  the  Scots  in  1296,  and  of  which  but  little 
remained  above  ground.  Tho  bases  of  the 
Norman  doorway  were  found  in  situ ; frag- 
ments of  its  shafts  were  found  in  the  walls. 
The  string-course  of  1150  was  almost  intact  on 
the  north  side.  Half  a window-head  and  an 
original  splay  gave  sufficient  data  for  the  present 
windows.  A few  old  quoins  confirmed  the  angle 
of  the  splay  adopted.  The  plinth  and  bases  of 
the  pilasters  were  found  perfect  round  the  whole 
edifice.  These  have  been  carefully  replaced,  and 
the  Btones  of  the  old  chancel-arch  were  all 
numbered  when  taken  down,  and  each  one  re- 
placed in  its  ancient  position.  As  the  funds  at 
the  vicar’s  disposal  (altogetberabout  520L)  would 
not  allow  him  to  rebuild  the  Norman  tower 
(traces  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  west  end), 
he  has  replaced  the  turret  of  1776  by  another 
of  Norman  character.  The  nave  roof  is  of 
pitch-pine.  The  walls  follow  their  original 
dimensions,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  4 ft.  6 in. 
to  3 ft.  6 in.  The  whole  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  of  Gosforth.  The 
whole  of  the  stone  required  has  been  granted 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  from  his 
quarry  at  Inghoe. 

North  Ormesby  (Middlesbrough).— On  the  26th 
ult.  the  foundation  stone  of  a new  tower  and 
spire  of  the  church  at  this  place  was  laid  by 
Messrs.  Pennyman,  of  Ormesby  Hall.  The 
church,  which  was  partly  built  some  ten  years 
ago,  is  being  doubled  in  size  by  the  extension  of 
the  nave  westwards,  the  addition  of  a new  south 
aisle,  a chancel  transept,  and  a tower  and  spire 
140  ft.  high  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
church.  The  lowest  stage  of  the  tower  will  con- 
tain the  principal  entrance  to  the  church.  Mr. 
Chas.  Noel  Armfield,  of  Whitby  and  Middles- 
brough, is  the  architect. 

Burbage. — The  parish  church  here  has  been 
re-opened  after  restoration.  Upwards  of  l,500i. 
has  been  expended  in  the  work.  The  interior 
has  been  entirely  cleaned  and  renovated,  the 
west  gallery  removed,  and  the  tower  arch 
opened  into  the  church.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  & William  Harrold, 
contractors  and  builders  of  Hinckley,  the  archi- 
tect being  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  London. 

Egton. — The  Archbishop  of  York  on  Monday 
afternoon  consecrated  a new  church  at  Egton, 
near  Whitby.  The  church,  which  has  cost  over 
5,000L,  is  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Foster  Brothers,  of 
Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Whitby. 


Jistclhuim 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Rhayader. — The  memorial  Btone  of  a new 
chapel  for  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Connexion, 
in  the  little  village  of  Gwystree,  near  Rhayader, 
has  been  laid.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  Griffiths, 
of  Cwmgwyddel. 

Hartshead. — On  the  15th  ult.  four  memorial 
stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel,  to  be  built  at 
Hartshead  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  were 
laid.  The  proposed  erection  comprises  a chapel 
45  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  two  vestries.  The  cost  of 
the  chapel  will  be  about  800J.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Howorth  is  the  architect,  and  the  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Brearley,  mason  ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Moffitt,  joiner;  Mr.  John  Brown, 
painter ; Mr.  George  Lucas,  plumber ; and  Mr. 
George  Shaw,  Mir  field,  plasterer  and  slater. 
Accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  250  persons. 


Obituary  : Mr.  Harry  Leach. — We  record 
with  regret  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  known  as  physician  to 
the  Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich,  and  medical 
officer  of  health  to  the  Port  of  London.  The 
deceased  pursued  his  medical  studies  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1858.  His  long  connexion  with  the  Dreadnought 
Hospital  gave  him  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  sufferings  and  frequent  deaths  among  the 
crews  of  trading  ships  from  scurvy,  due  to 
defective  provisions  and  want  of  pure  and  good 
lime-juice.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions 
in  bringing  the  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
and  the  Government,  and  was  very  influential 
in  procuring  those  legislative  improvements 
which  have  now  ensured  a pure  and  regular 
supply  of  lime-juice  for  all  merchant  ships,  and 
inspection  of  their  provisions.  Mr.  Leach  was 
consulting  medical  officer  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  published  “The  Ship  Captain’s  Medical 
Guide,”  under  their  authority,  a work  which  has 
gone  through  seven  editions.  He  is  also  author 
of  the  “Pocket  Doctor  for  Travellers  and 
Colonists”  (second  edition),  “Report  on  the 
Hygienic  Condition  for  the  Port  of  London,”  and 
on  the  necessity  of  inspection  of  shipping 
arriving  in  the  Thames,  and  on  the  sanitary 
control  of  that  port.  The  deceased  died  at  the 
early  age  of  44,  after  a long  illness. 

The  New  Diver  at  the  Polytechnic The 

operation  of  diving  has  been  so  long  associated 
in  idea  with  tUe  Polytechnic  that  the  new  pro- 
cess of  diving  now  being  exhibited  there  appears 
to  have  received  less  public  notice  than  it  seems 
worthy  of.  The  name  of  the  inventor  is  Fleuss. 
He  wears  a dress  like  that  of  an  ordinary  diver, 
and  takes  down  with  it  the  materials  for  breath- 
ing. Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  who  has  “inter- 
viewed” him,  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
in  Nature  (of  Nov.  20th)  : — “ When  on  the  floor 
of  the  tank,  Fleuss  moves  about  as  he  pleases, 
apparently  without  any  impediment  whatever. 
He  can  pick  up  coins,  he  can  sit  down,  and 
he  can  even  lie  down  and  get  up  again. 
He  breathes,  he  says,  just  as  easily  as 
when  he  is  in  the  air  and  quite  as  freely, 
He  has  some  means  of  disposing  of  the  products 
of  respiration  as  well  as  of  getting  a continuous 
supply  of  air  for  respiration,  since  there  is  no 
escape  of  expired  air  from  him  into  the  water. 
The  facts  narrated  prove  that,  without  assist- 
ance from  above,  a man  who  has  had  no  previous 
experience  of  diving  or  of  remaining  under- 
water can  take  down  with  him  sufficient  oxygen 
to  live  there  easily  for  an  hour.  In  whatever 
way  Mr.  Fleuss  gets  breathing-room  under  the 
water,  he  has,  without  a doubt,  achieved  a great 
practical  success.  He  has  learned  how  to  live 
independently  for  a long  time  shut  off  from  all 
external  access  of  air.” 

Death  of  a Steeple  Jack.— Mr.  Arthur 
Weston,  coroner  for  the  western  division  of 
Northamptonshire,  held  an  inquest  at  Green’s 
Norton,  near  Towcester,  on  the  body  of  John 
Rhodes,  of  Hull,  a “steeple  Jack,”  who  was 
well-known  for  the  ability  with  which  he  as- 
cended steeples  and  church  spires  to  effect 
repairs.  Rhodes  had  been  engaged  to  repair 
the  spire  of  Green’s  Norton  Church,  and  when 
ascending  the  spire  of  the  church  with  a stone 
on  his  back  he  was  seized  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  He  secured  himself  to  a ladder  by  means 
of  a belt  in  front  of  him,  and  was  there  sus- 
pended. A man  who  was  working  with  Rhodes 
went  up  to  him  and  found  he  was  dead.  A 
medical  man  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
deceased  had  been  seized  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  had  fainted,  and  that  he  had  been 
strangled  with  the  cord  by  which  the  stone  on 
his  back  was  secured.  The  deceased  had  com- 
plained of  heart  disease  for  some  time,  and  the 
coroner  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  proba- 
bility was  that  heart  disease  was  the  cause  of 
death,  and  a verdict  of  death  from  “natural 
causes  ” was  returned. 

The  female  School  of  Art  holds  its  annual 
Exhibition  of  Students’  Drawings  on  (this) 
Friday,  the  5th,  and  the  following  day.  The 
school  has  been  particularly  successful  in 
respect  of  medals  this  year. 

The  Water-Colour  Societies  will  both 
open  with  winter  exhibitions  on  Monday,  the  8th, 
the  private  view  in  each  case  taking  place  on 
this  Saturday. 
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Metropolis  Waterworks  Purchase. — 

Notice  has  been  given  that  an  application  will 
be  made  to  Parliament  next  Session  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a Bill  to  authorise  the  purchase  by 
agreement  or  compulsion  to  a metropolitan 
water  trust,  to  be  constituted  by  the  intended 
Act,  and  the  vesting  in  it  of  the  undertakings 
of  the  metropolitan  water  companies.  Powers 
will  be  asked  enabling  the  trust,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  to  exercise  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  companies,  and  to  carry  on  the 
acquired  undertakings  ; for  the  dissolution  of 
the  companies,  the  creation  and  guarantee  of 
stock,  borrowing,  rating,  and  other  powers,  and 
the  amendment  of  Acts.  The  companies  whose 
undertakings  will  be  sought  to  be  acquired 
wholly  or  in  part  are  the  New  River,  the  East 
London,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  the  West 
Middlesex,  the  Lambeth,  the  Chelsea,  the  Grand 
Junction,  and  the  Kent. 

Opening  of  a Coffee  Tavern  in  Ramsgate. 
A new  coffee  tavern,  situated  near  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Station,  Ramsgate,  was  opened 
to  the  public  last  week.  There  are  bedrooms, 
plainly  but  comfortably  furnished ; a large, 
pleasant  reading-room ; small  sitting-rooms ; 
adjoining  the  bar  is  a room  in  which  a bagatelle 
board  is  fixed,  but  which  may  also  be  used  for 
lectures  or  discussion  ; and,  last  of  all,  there  is 
the  bar,  over  which  the  tea  and  coffee,  &c.,  are 
dispensed.  In  regard  to  the  general  question 
of  coffee  taverns,  the  movement  is  not  only 
spreading  throughout  the  country,  but  well- 
established  houses  are  paying  a good  percentage. 
It  appears  that  there  are  now  at  least  800  Bach 
taverns,  whilst  four  years  ago  there  were  less 
than  fifty  in  all  England;  whilst  the  report  of 
the  forty  coffee  taverns  in  Liverpool  states  that 
they  are  paying  10  per  cent,  dividends. 

A large  Engine  Shed,  Offices,  and  Turn- 
table have  just  been  completed  at  Horsham  for 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way Company.  The  shed  is  semicircular  in 
form.  The  back  and  end  walls  and  walls  of 
offices  are  of  picked  grey  stocks,  relieved  with 
red  brick  arches  and  bandings.  The  front  is 
formed  with  eleven  cast-iron  columns,  11  ft. 
apart.  The  roof  is  constructed  of  iron  trussed 
principals,  and  trussed  wood  purlins  to  receive 
the  H in*  yellow  batten-boarding  for  Blating. 
The  upper  portion  is  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle’s  patent  system 
of  glazing.  The  turntable  is  45  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  calculated  to  carry  100  tons.  There  are 
ten  roads  off  the  table  into  the  shed,  which  is 
intended  to  hold  ten  large-size  engines.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Anscombe, 
contractor,  of  Brighton,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  T.  Bannister,  engineer  to  the  company. 
The  resident  foreman  of  works  was  Mr.  F. 
Chettleburgh. 

A Mislaid  Tender. — Messrs.  Hindley  & Sons 
having  properly  delivered  a tender  for  certain 
upholstery  work  for  the  Mansion  House  accord- 
ing to  specification,  in  the  prescribed  manner 
and  at  the  appointed  place  and  time,  complain 
that  by  some  unfortunate  mishap  it  failed  to 
reach  the  committee,  then  sitting  to  receive 
tenders.  Their  tender  was  very  much  the 
lowest  in  amount,  and  they  have  offered  twenty 
guineas  reward  for  such  information  as  will 
Dnable  them  to  trace  the  miscarriage  of  the  said 
tender,  and  recover  the  document  if  still  in 
existence.  Did  any  servant  of  the  -Corporation 
receive  it  ? 

The  Eberle  Restaurant,  Liverpool,  was 

totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  30th  ult.  The 
building  was  the  newest,  and  probably  the 
most  costly,  of  the  many  establishments  of  the 
dnd  in  Liverpool.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
1-3,0001.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of 
die  fire.  The  restaurant  was  opened  in  April 
if  last  year  for  the  Eberle  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Company,  having  been  erected  from  the 
dans  of  Mr.  E.  Kirby. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 

die  fourth  meeting  of  the  Session,  held  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  Mr.  Bateman,  F.R.S.,  presi- 
lent,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on  “The 
’assenger  Steamers  of  the  Thames,  the  Mersey, 
.nd  the  Clyde,”  by  Mr.  W.  Carson,  C.E.  Fifty- 
our  candidates  were  balloted  for  and  duly 
lected. 

Recent  Building  Accidents. — It  has  been 
icorrectly  reported  that  these  two  accidents 
ccurred  in  one  district : one,  that  in  Rath- 
one-place,  occurred  in  Mr.  Jenninge’B  district; 
be  other,  in  Tottenham -court -road,  in  Mr. 
7allen’s. — L. 


The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — At  the 

meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
on  the  28th  ult.,  the  Works  and  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  presented  a report,  in  which 
they  stated  that  they  had  considered  the  letter 
from  the  Home  Secretary  referred  to  the  Board 
on  the  9th  ult.,  requesting  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  might  be  furnished  with  a special 
report  as  to  all  the  schemes  under  the  Artisans’ 
and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act 
now  pending,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board  the  committee  had  prepared  and  for- 
warded to  the  Home  Department  a reply  to  the 
letter,  and  they  now  submitted  a copy  of  their 
reply,  which  submitted  for  the  information  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  particulars  with  refer- 
ence to  each  of  the  fourteen  schemes  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Board  and  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  viz. 1.  Whitechapel  and  Lime- 
house  scheme ; 2.  Bedfordbury  scheme ; 3. 
Great  Wild-street  scheme;  4.  Old  Pye-street 
scheme ; 5.  Pear-tree-court  scheme ; 6.  White- 
cross-street  scheme ; 7.  High-street  (Islington) 
scheme ; 8.  St.  George  the  Martyr  scheme ; 
9.  Goulston-street  scheme  ; 10.  Essex  - road 
(Islington)  scheme ; 11.  Bowman’s-buildings 
scheme;  12.  Little  Coram-street  scheme;  13. 
Great  Peter-street  scheme ; 14.  Wells-street 
(Poplar)  scheme.  The  latter  scheme  has  been 
postponed  until  the  Board  shall  have  gained 
some  further  experience  in  dealing  with  claim- 
ants under  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1879. 
The  letter  concluded  by  stating  that  “ the 
Board,  having  regard  to  the  very  large  amount 
of  work  now  in  progress  in  connexion  with  the 
Street  Improvements  and  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Acts,  does  not  propose  to  deposit  any  further 
schemes  with  a view  to  legislation  in  the 
ensuing  session.” 

The  Vyrnwy  Water  Scheme. — On  Wed- 
nesday a deputation  from  the  towns  on  the 
Severn  had  an  interview  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  to  take 
certain  tributaries  of  the  Severn  for  the  supply 
of  Liverpool  with  water.  Sir  E.  Lechmere, 
M.P.,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  said  it  re- 
presented the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Severn,  which  was  likely  to  be  very  much 
injured  by  the  proposed  abstraction  of  water. 
The  proposal  was  to  construct  a large  reservoir 
called  Llanwddyn,  and  to  abstract  40,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  This  would  occasion  a want  of 
water  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
navigation  would  be  very  seriously  affected. 
Mr.  Marten,  the  engineer  to  the  Severn  Commis- 
sioners, explained  the  engineering  features  of 
the  Liverpool  scheme.  The  Liverpool  Corpora- 
tion proposed  to  take  the  water  from  23,000 
acres  of  land.  The  water  coming  from  that  area 
in  times  of  floods  went  into  the  river  Severn  in 
a very  turbid  state.  It  consequently  deposited 
large  quantities  of  silt,  and  if  they  were  deprived 
of  a large  body  of  water,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  sccnr  away  the  silt.  If  they  were 
deprived  of  this  water,  the  river  must  neces- 
sarily contract  the  whole  distance  down  to  its 
estuary.  The  mayors  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester 
having  spoken,  Lord  Sandon  in  reply  said  it 
would  have  to  be  proved  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  some  damage  was  likely  to  be  done  by  the 
proposed  scheme  to  the  tidal  waters.  He  would 
take  care  that  the  whole  subject  was  considered 
by  the  Government. 

Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage 

Board. — Notice  has  been  given  by  the  Board 
that  they  intend  applying  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  a provisional  order  enabling 
them  to  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  1845,  1860, 
and  1869,  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and 
taking  of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Lower  Thames 
Valley  Main  Sewerage  District  was  formed,  and 
for,  inter  alia,  the  construction  of  sewerage  and 
sewage  works,  and  works  for  tho  purification, 
utilisation,  filtration,  and  disposal  of  the  sewage 
of  the  said  district,  and  for  the  erection  of 
pumping  and  lifting  stations,  tanks,  machinery 
and  plant,  and  for  any  purposes  connected  with 
the  carrying  out  of  a system  of  sewerage  for  the 
said  district. 

Piercy  Blue  Bricks. — Mr.  Hamblet  has 
been  awarded  a Gold  Medal  (the  highest  award) 
at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Science 
applied  to  Industry,  at  Paris,  for  excellence  of 
quality  of  terra-metallic  pavings  and  Stafford- 
shire blue  bricks,  copings,  and  so  forth.  He  j 
must  have  a drawerful  of  medals  by  this  time.  | 


Extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
to  Willesden. — The  extension  of  the  Metropo- 
litan line  from  Finchley  to  Willesden  has  been 
completed  and  opened.  The  extension  was  com- 
menced in  April,  1878.  Between  the  Swiss 
Cottage  and  the  present  terminus  at  Willesden 
there  are  three  stations,  namely,  Finchley-road, 
West  Hampstead,  and  Kilburn  and  BrondeBbury. 
It  is  a double  line  of  railway  throughout,  and  is 
carried  by  a viaduct  over  the  West  Hampstead 
Junction  Railway  of  the  North  London  line  and. 
across  the  Iveston  and  Edgware  roads  to  Kil- 
burn Station,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Willesden. 
The  two  skew-bridges  over  the  Iveston  and 
Edgware  roads  are  good  specimens  of  engineer- 
ing work.  The  first  has  a span  of  105  feet,  and 
the  second  a span  of  80  feet.  The  line  has  been  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Firbank,  the  well-known  con. 
tractor,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Charles  Liddell,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Company.  The  several  station- 
buildings  have  been  constructed  from  designs  by 
the  architect  of  the  company,  Mr.  M'Dermott. 
All  the  locks  and  door-fittings  for  the  stations 
were  supplied,  according  to  the  architect’s  speci- 
fication, by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Upper  Thames- 
street. 

Pergamos. — There  have  been  received  at  the 
Berlin  Museum  the  remains  of  a colossal  altar, 
celebrated  in  antiquity  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  works  of  art  of  the  kings  of  Pergamos. 
On  all  sides  of  it  are  marble  reliefs  representing 
the  struggle  between  the  gods  and  the  giants. 
The  remains  of  these  sculptures  had  been  for 
the  most  part  built  into  the  old  city  wall  of  the 
Byzantine  period.  Here  it  was  that  they  were 
first  discovered  by  the  civil  engineer,  Herr  Karl 
Haman,  who  has  rendered  great  service  in  the 
way  of  researches  in  Asia  Minor. 

Southend  Pier. — The  ratepayers  of  South- 
end  have  been  polled  upon  the  question  of  pro- 
viding a new  pier,  with  steam-tram,  &c.  The 
result  is  as  under  : — Against  a new  pier,  547 ; 
for,  509.  Against  a new  loading-pier,  570 ; for, 
434.  For  a new  head  to  existing  pier,  526 ; 
against,  517.  The  whole  scheme  was  estimated 
to  cost  23,5001.,  the  portion  sanctioned  being  put 
down  at  4,5001.  The  enlargement  of  the  pier- 
head will  enable  the  saloon-boats  of  the  London 
Steamboat  Company  to  discharge  and  take  up 
passengers  at  Southend. 

Improvements  at  Brighton. — The  Corpo- 
ration decided,  on  Wednesday  evening,  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  of  the  surveyor  in  its  entirety, 
namely,  to  substitute  a wrought-iron  fence  from 
Kemp  Town  to  near  West  Pier,  and  to  widen  a 
portion  of  the  Esplanade  at  a cost  of  15,7001.. 
They  rejected  the  proposal  of  their  Works  Com- 
mittee to  carry  ont  only  a portion  of  the  works 
at  a cost  of  8,0001.,  preferring  to  execute  the 
whole  immediately. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  Board  Schools  to  accommodate  800 
children,  at  the  Lyng,  Wes}  Bromwich.  Mr.  E.  J . Ettwell, 
architec  t.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Hodgson  & Facon £5,119  0 0 

Nelson '. 5,050  0 0 

Wnitebouse  & Sons 6,030  0 O- 

Evans  4,939  15  0 

Fisher 4,800  0 O 

Butler 4,799  0 0 

Garlick 4,897  0 0 

Harley  & Son 4,625  0 0 

Barton 4,675  0 O 

Vardy  & Winter  4,508  0 0 

Smith  4,497  10  0 

Marshall 4,451  0 0 

Stockton  & Sons  4,317  13  0' 

Trow  & Son. 4,300  0 0 

Horton.. 4,299  0 0 

Griffiths  & Co 4,289  0 0 

Ma'.lin  4,264  0 0 

Millward  4,193  0 0 

Robinson 4,190  0 0 

Widdowson 4,100  0 0 

Pritchard  & Feltham  4,065  0 0 

Jones  & Son  (accepted)  3,963  0 0 


For  new  road9  and  sewers  on  tho  Castlebar  Estate- 
Ealing.  Mr.  W.  Graves,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs* 
Barnett  & Power 

Haines £1,276  0 0! 

Nye  1,132  0 0 

K coble 1,126  0 0 

duckson  1,085  0 0 

Pizzey 1,055  0 0 

Bottenll  1,022  0 0 

George 632  0 0 ! 


For  brickwork,  &c.,  for  heating  apparatus,  St.  George’ 
Church,  Ramsgate: — 

Goodchild  £113  0 0! 

Duckett 70  0 0 

Newby  Bro9 67  0 0 

Forwalk  (accepted) 45  0 0 ! 
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For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  St.  Francis’ 
Church,  Week-street,  Maidstone,  exclusive  I of  fittings. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell 
& Giflard 

Blake  £2,461  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co 2.366  0 0 

Beale  2,313  0 0 

Reeves 2,316  0 0 

F.  & E.  Vaughan  2,297  0 0 

Wallis  & Clements  2,191  0 0 

Goddard  & Sou9  2,19 2 0 0 

Bridge 2,167  0 0 

Naylar...: 2,041  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  wing,  &c.,  to  St.  Mary’s 
Orphanage,  North  Hyde,  Middlesex.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  & Giflard 
D.  C.  Jones  & Co.  (accepted)  ...£4,891  6 8 

For  erecting  house  and  stables  at  New  Malden,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  E.  Child,  Messrs.  George  Lansdown  & Harriss, 
architects 

Morbey  £2,450  0 0 

Lane 2,195  0 0 

Downs 2.C98  0 0 

W alne 2,060  0 0 

I.auronoe 2,039  0 0 

Stepheoson 1,918  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son  1,919  0 0 

Wells  1 8*7  0 C 

W i H.  Castle 1,857  0 0 

Collings  1,821  0 0 

Howard  & Dorrell  (accepted)  ...  1,795  0 0 

Sauudera 1,777  0 0 

For  brewery  at  Dorchester,  for  Messrs.  Eldridge,  Pope, 
•&  Co.  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  T.  Nixon;—  J 


Crook 

Jenkins  & Son 

Hoare  Bros.  & Walden... 

Phillips 

George  

Gregory , 

Halo  k Sons 

Bull  ' . 


..£10,171  0 0 

,.  9,777  0 0 

,.  8,900  0 0 

8,598  0 0 

8,177  0 0 

..  8,350  0 0 

. 8.395  0 0 

. 7,500  0 0 

. 7,250  0 0 


For  proposed  new  sewage  works,  1879,  for  the  Chelms- 
ford Local  Board.  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  engineer. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Kennard 


Bell 
May  & Facey.. 
Pearson  k Son 


Contract 
No.  1. 
For  Main 
Sewer. 


8,009  10 
7,246  16  11 
7,096  15 


Pizzey 6,650  0 0 


Nobbs  k Co. 
Botterill&Co.' 
F.  & F.  Wood. 
Gozzett  ... 

W.  Wood 
Rogers  ... 

Choat 

Hawkes  ... 


Contract 
No.  2. 
For 
Tanks. 


Contract  Contract 
No.  3.  j No.  4. 
Primrose- 1 Widford 
hill  Sewer.  [ Sewer. 


£ s.  d.  £ s. 

830  10  2 493  3 

810  16  6 610  12  6 

949  0 0 633  0 

1,185  ‘l  8 661  16 

724  0 0 529  0 

1,053  0 0,623  0 

|832  0 0 
1,119  0 0 593  0 0 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corslaam,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  lettera 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


* Accepted. 


For  alterations  and  restoration  of  mansion,  Calcot  Park, 
Reading,  for  Mr.  J.  U.  Blagrave.  Messrs.  Brown  k 
Albnry,  architects : — 

Contract  No  1. 

Simonds  £1,433  0 0 

Contract  No.  2.— Plumber’s  Work,  Sic. 

Goddard  & Son 550  10  6 

Contract  No.  3. 

Simonds  411  q 0 

Contract  No.  4. 

Simonds  283  0 0 

Contract  No.  6. 

Simonds  499  0 0 

Contract  No.  6. 

Simonds  310  19  0 

Contract  No.  7. 

Wigmore 700  0 0 


■ F°rrthe  erection  0f  new  house,  Maitland-road,  Reading, 
tecta  E’  HeWett’  Messr3-  Drown  & Albury,  archi- 

Kingerlee  £1,840  0 0 

T?»^fntherer\eri0?irOfx?ew,9ll0p  and  Premises,  Friar-street, 
arclfiteet/0— MC'  ^ ' Ne'vbur^  Messrs.  Brown  k Albury, 

Weruham  0 0 

f, J °f  BUgrave-strert,  Heading 

8earle  £1,575  0 0 

!ch0?la  at  Silver  town,  for  the  West 
Doafd.  Mi.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  k Sons  — 

Gnmwood&Son  £3  593  0 0 

3,358  0 0 

wSfc..::::::::::::::::::::::::;::  2 2 

S-JJ.J.Wood  3,174  0 0 

5?"1® & .Son 2,963  0 0 

Mghtingale 2.883  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  D.  (the  information  desired  has  been  given  in  previous  volumes 
of  the  Builder,  but  we  cannot  look  back)  — W.  4 A.  W.  8.  (we  decline 
recommending). — It.  T.  S.  (whatever  may  have  been  once  done, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  done  now  at  the  Royal  Academy).— H.  B.  (we 
are  unable  to  give  addressee).— A.  A.  & A.— W.  H.-W.  B.— E.  B.— B. 
— M.  P.— J.  L.  H.— C.  G.  W.  — A.  8.— A.  H.  W.— H.  A.— C.P.— V.  G.  4 
Co.— Dr.  R — Mr.  K.-P.  4 F.—  C.  H.  4 8on.-T.  P.-M.  C.  4 Co.- 
J.  K.  C.-C.  O.  E.-T.  H.  H.  C.-R.  W.-T.  N.-J.  H.  W.-Mr.  M - 
J.  3.  S.-R.  P.-X.  Y.  Z.-W.  H.  P.-F.  E.  J.-B.  4 A.-J.  S.  S. 

Al!  statements  of  facta.  UsU  of  tenders,  4e.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bonder,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 


Note.— Tue  responsibility  of  signed  artlolea,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

3tTUATIQg8^AOAirr.^PAItTNSR3H^8^APPBBNTICBflHIPg 

Btx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4,  gj 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os."  6d! 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under is  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oi  8U. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder  " 

» , [orw-'rJe'J;  b“t  roust  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  aud  the 

Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  •_ 

For  "Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3,1  Der  Week 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d!  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

8Umpe  mine  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Caau  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  * 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  tha 
before  THREE  0 clock  p.m.  ou  THURSDAY.  offlce 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hnmdon, 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Box  Gx-ound 

And  Summer  Dried 
CORSHAM  DOWN  STONE, 

For  Winter  use. 

PIOTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

al,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  BTODART  & OO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Hetallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  anfl  milk. rooms, 
granaries,  tun-roomB,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


™e.  -PobUeher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 4c.  len  at  the  Offlce  in  reply  to  AdvertUemanta  and 
rtrougly  recommend*  that  of  the  Utter  COPIES  ONLY  ahouid  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

i,',an,?Plled  direct  from  tha  Offlce  to  realdenta  In 
til  If?  b tD?  ,Unlted  K1“?dom  at  tbe  rate  of  19a.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittancea  payable  aa  above.  atmum. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depflts  i 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
on  application  to  ’ 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Damp  Houses  and  Buildings,  New  and 

Old,  DRIED,  dompletely  and  permanently,  in  a 
few  days,  by  LIGNY’S  PATENT  APPARATUS. 
By  appointment  to  the  French  Government. 
Particulars  of  A.  DREYFUS  & CO.  39,  Monk- 
well-st.  E.C.  Damp  basements  cured. — [Advt.] 


M1CHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  o 


l - -;hlts  ¥ccll:mcl  s . - ■ 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Diacount  to  Builders.  -r  rixrriATlT  C!  T? 

Illaatrated  List  two  stamps.  laUiNJJUJM,  CS.JCi. 


Roofing  Slates,  all  kinds  and  sizes,  direct 
from  our  quarries  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at 
lowest  prices.  Also  plain  and  enamelled  Slate 
Chimney  Pieces,  and  all  other  Slate  goods  on 
the  shortest  notice. — Prices  on  application  to 
THOMAS  R.  ROBERTS,  Builders’  Merchant, 
Conway,  North  Wales.  [Advt. 


ZIInTC  ER,  O O IF1  I 2ST  <3- 


F. 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


CO., 


BRABY  & 

_ ESTABLISHED  1837, 

' he  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  CO, 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

Br  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  0F  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUENTLY 
THE  cost  is  LESS  INCURRE[)  BY  THE  USE  °E  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

— 1 TnE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DOEHERS,  FLATS,  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON, 

AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 
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An  Architectural  Domesday  Booh. 

(OTHING  contributes  more 
directly  to  the  saving  of 
valuable  time,  and  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  knowledge 
positively  acquired  on  any 
given  subject,  than  the  pos- 
session of  a good  index. 
The  greater  the  wealth  that 
exists,  the  more  need  of  an 
inventory'.  It  might  almost 
seem  as  if  the  example  in 
our  national  classic  litera- 
ture of  the  mischief  wrought 
by  the  mis-direction  of, — 

“ Forsooth,  an  inventory,  thus 
importing 

The  several  parcels  of  his 
plate,  his  treasure, 

Bich  stnfls,  and  ornaments  of 
household,  which 
I find  at  such  proud  rate  that 
it  outspeaks 

Possession  of  a subject,”  — 
had  induced  our  countrymen  to 
neglect  the  very  important  duty 
of  properly  recording  and  indexing 
the  national  wealth. 

The  contrast  with  France  is 
most  striking  iu  this  reBpect.  What 
have  we  in  England  to  compare  to 
such  works  as  the  “ The  Bulletin 
|des  Comites  Historiques,”  the  “figlisesdel’Isle  de 
(France,”  the  “ (Eglises  de  Normandie,”  and  their 
isuite  ? We  are  not  now  speaking  of  such  a work  as 
the  “ JSglises  principales  de  l’Europe,”  published 
at  Milan  in  folio,  containing  the  Basilicas  of 
St.  Peter  at  "Rome  ; St.  John  Lateran  ; St.  Mark, 
Venice  j the  Superga,  near  Turin ; the  cathe- 
drals of  Milan,  Vienna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna, 
Antwerp,  and  Ghent ; although  we  find  no  corre- 
sponding entry  in  the  Universal  Catalogue  of 
Works  of  Art,  under  the  word  “ Church.”  We 
have,  of  course,  well-known  books ; those  on  St. 
Paul’s,  on  Westminster,  and  the  historical  and 
descriptive  accounts,  by  J.  Britton,  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  Canterbury,  York,  Salisbury,  Norwich, 
Oxford,  Winchester,  Lichfield,  Hereford,  Wells, 
Exeter,  Worcester,  Peterborough,  Gloucester, 
and  Bristol,  published  from  1814  to  1832.  But 
where  are  we  if  any  one  puts  the  question, — 
“How  many  parish  chnrches  and  chapels-of- 
ease  are  there  in  England?  Where  are  the 
oldest  buildings  ? To  what  date  do  they  reach  ? 
What  are  the  edifices  of  most  interest  as 
museums,  or  monumental  records  of  the  gradual 
change  undergone  by  eoclesiastical  architecture 
in  Great  Britain  since  the  time  of  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia,  or  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  ? 

Unless  there  exist  a literary  store  with  which 
we  are  entirely  unacquainted,  no  reply,  worth 
the  name,  can  be  given  to  these  questions, — nay, 
if  it  were  felt  to  be  ever  so  urgent  to  ascertain 
the  facts  of  the  case,  what  coarse  would  be 
adopted  ? Only  one  is  consistent  with  onr  ex- 
perience in  such  matters.  Some  independent 


Peer,  or  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  ask  for  a “ return  of  all  the  cathedrals, 
minsters,  and  parochial  churches  of  England.” 
Then  there  would  be  a debate.  Members 
would  urge  that  such  a return  was  not  required- 
Suppose  the  return  ordered.  The  officer  of  the 
House  of  Parliament  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  the  return  would  first  carefully 
seek  to  limit  the  field  of  inquiry  in  every  possible 
manner.  Thus,  if  any  ecclesiastical  buildings 
existed  that  did  not  come  exactly  under  either 
of  the  above  headings,  they  would  be  ruthlessly 
left  out.  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  for  instance,  with 
its  noble  round-headed  west  window, — a window 
filling,  in  its  design,  the  entire  width  of  the 
nave  ; Pershore  Abbey ; Malvern  Abbey, — these 
would  probably  be  omitted  on  the  plea  that  they 
were  neither  cathedrals  nor  parish  churches, 
but  abbey  churches  used  for  parochial  service- 
At  all  events,  this  is  a specimen  of  the  species 
of  evasion  in  which  the  collectors  of  Parlia- 
mentary returns  delight.  Then  there  would  be 
a certain  number  of  contumacious  returns. 
From  one  county  would  come  the  reply  that  no 
list  of  churches  existed,  and  no  funds  or 
machinery  existed  for  making  such  a list.  From 
some  great  centres  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
might  come  the  reply  that  the  Dean3,  or  Masters, 
or  Fellows  declined  to  furnish  any  information 
as  to  collegiate  chapels,  unless  directed  to  do  so 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Then,  when  all  the 
returns  that  did  come  in  were  collected,  they 
would  be  printed  in  the  most  disjointed  way. 
No  enumeration  would  be  made  in  the  report* 
unless  specially  directed  in  the  words  of  the 
resolution.  Nothing  would  be  done  to  make  a 
coup  d’ceil  easy,  or  indeed  possible.  Such  a 
mass  of  unsorted  detail  would  be  pitchforked 
to  the  presses  of  Messrs.  Hansard,  that  the  task  of 
wading  through  it  would  be  such  as  to  disgust 
the  most  eager  inquirer.  We  should  be  pre- 
sented with  a vast  amount  of  information, 
neither  complete  nor  exhaustive,  and  not  indi- 
cating where  lacunx  existed, — so  that,  after 
three  or  four  years’  delay,  and  a cost  untold 
to  the  general  public,  we  should  be  much  where 
we  are. 

Now  we  are  living  in  a great  church-building 
age.  In  few  respects  does  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  offer  a greater  contrast  to 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  eighteenth  than 
in  that.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  it  was  a 
very  rare  and  difficult  matter  to  build  a church. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  how  to  do  so  legally. 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  required  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  that,  except  in  cases  of  reconstruction 
after  damage  by  fire,  from  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth to  that  of  George  III.,  the  ecclesiastical 
builder  was  almost  wholly  unemployed  in 
England.  Now,  if  we  remember  rightly,  we 
complete  between  two  and  three  churches  per 
week.  It  may  be  said  that  a man  who  aBks  for 
money  to  build  a church  in  Middlesex  need  not 
concern  himself  with  the  number  of  churches 


(that  exist  in  Yorkshire.  The  same  kind  of 
objection  may  be  made  to  every  effort  to  collect 
statistics.  Indeed,  it  is  made.  There  are 
persons  who  try  to  bilk  the  census  enumerator  ; 
there  are  persons  so  ignorant  or  so  perverse  as 
j to  say  they  have  “religious  objections”  to  a 
! census.  And  perhaps  it  is  more  easy  to  under* 

I stand,  than  it  is  decorous  to  mention,  the  real 
I cause  of  the  hitherto  successful  opposition  that 
has  been  raised  to  the  including  in  the  deoennial 
! census  of  what  might  be  useful  information  as 
to  the  number  and  capacity  of  our  ohurches. 

Statistical  information,  however,  important 
as  it  is,  is  not  what  we  now  contemplate.  The 
provision  of  church-room  for  an  increasing 
population  is  a subject  which  has  been  very 
seriously  contemplated  and  very  nobly  met. 
Under  all  the  troubles  of  the  past  year  or  two 
there  seems,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  to 
have  been  but  little  check  in  the  development  of 
our  great  charities,  or  of  such  voluntary  efforts 
as  are  covering  the  country  with  new  churches. 
But  the  rapid  increase  oE  our  architectural 
wealth  cannot  be  adduced  as  a reason  for  fail- 
ing to  ascertain  what  that  wealth  is.  At  the 
present  time  we  often  find  occasion  to  regret 
that  no  great  work  on  the  subject  of  our  English 
ohurches, — such,  for  example,  as  the  “ Gallia 
Christiana,” — was  compiled  in  the  time  of  the 
great  Benedictine  writers.  The  important  ques- 
tion  of  the  growth  of  our  population,  for  example, 
is  one  on  whioh  such  a record  would  have 
thrown  much  light.  We  know,  thanks  to 
the  decennial  census,  our  actual  rate  of  growth. 
We  know,  to  some  degree,  that  of  most 
European  countries.  But  when  we  work  the 
calculation  backwards,  we  so  soon  arrive  at 
such  low  figures  that  we  are  led  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  process.  This  subject  was 
handled  by  Cobbett,  in  his  usually  nervous  and 
lucid  manner.  He  is  not  a writer  on  whose 
statements  it  is  possible  to  place  implicit  reli- 
ance, but  he  is  one  who,  more  than  many  others, 
suggests  food  for  meditation  and  object  for 
research.  In  1826  he  writes  that,  “ We  know, 
from  the  returns  now  before  Parliament,  that 
out  of  11,761  parishes  in  England  and  Wales 
there  are  upwards  of  a thousand  which  do  not 
contain  a hundred  persons  each, — men,  women, 
and  children.”  He  states  that,  in  the  first  three 
Protestant  reigns,  parishes  were  united  in  more 
than  two  thousand  instances,  and  parish  churches 
pulled  down.  He  calls  attention  to  the  size, 
and  also  to  the  comparative  emptiness,  of  the 
then  existing  churches, — “ They  were  manifestly 
built,  iu  general,  to  hold,  three,  four,  five,  or  ten 
times  the  number  of  the  present  parishioners, 
including  all  the  sectaries.  Why  were  so  many 
and  such  large  churches  built  ? Whence  were 
the  people  to  fill  them  to  come  ? Above  all, 
whence  came  the  hands  that  built  them,  with 
the  walls  4 ft.  thick,  their  towers  and  steeples  ? 
There  muBt  have  been  men  to  perform  the 
labour  j and  can  any  one  believe  that  this 
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labour  would  have  been  performed  had  there 
not  been  a necessity  for  it  ? We  now  see 
large  and  most  costly  ancient  churches,  and 
these  in  great  number,  too,  with  only  a few 
mud  huts  to  hold  the  ninety  or  a hundred  of 
parishioners.”  This  statement  is  hardly  ap- 
plicable at  the  present  day.  We  may  question 
as  much  aB  we  like  how  far  it  was  an  exaggera- 
tion fifty-five  years  ago.  But  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it  we  think  no  one  can  doubt. 
It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  where  very 
large  churches  are  now  found  in  small  rural 
districts  we  have  the  ruins  of  old  abbeys  or 
cathedrals,  which,  on  the  banishment  of  the  re- 
ligious orders,  were  retained  as  parish  chnrchep. 
Thus  Ramsbury  Church  was  a cathedral ; those 
of  Romeey,  Tewkesbury,  Pershore,  Malvern,  and 
many  others  were  abbeys.  Of  these  the  last  three 
noble  instances  were, — at  least,  some  forty  years 
ago, — visible  to  one  another  from  the  tops  of 
their  respective  towers,  in  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Severn.  But  while  the  wealth  that  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  to  that  of  the  Reformation  had 
gradually  accumulated  in  mortmain,  or  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Church,  was  so  large  that  it 
had  excited  the  serious  attention  of  the  sovereign 
and  his  council  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  the  question  of  the  proportion  of 
the  size  of  a building  to  the  probable  number 
of  worshippers  to  be  accommodated  was  much 
the  same  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  that  it 
is  now.  A certain  ease  and  margin  would,  no 
doubt,  be  allowed.  But  our  ancestors  knew  so 
little  as  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  population, 
that  they  have  left  no  records  of  what  the 
population  actually  was.  They  probably  were 
quite  ignorant  of  the  fact.  They  evidently  had 
not  the  means  of  computing  what  the  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  would  be  in 
fifty  or  a hundred  years  from  any  given  date. 
That  is  a thing  which  even  now,  with  all  our 
exact  information  from  the  census,  we  cannot 
realise  in  our  imaginations.  We  can  set  down, 
and  we  do  set  down,  on  paper  what  the  popula- 
tion of  London  will  be  forty  years  hence.  But 
the  imagination  refuses  to  realise  a city  con- 
taining 7,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  all  very 
well,  we  must  confess  to  ourselves,  to  say,  “ If 
matters  go  on  as  they  now  do  for  forty  years, 
that  will  be  the  population  of  London.”  But 
then  we  have  the  instinctive  feeling  that  such  a 
result  is  too  portentous  to  contemplate.  “ Things 
cannot  so  go  on,”  we  are  fain  to  think.  Still,  for 
sanitary  no  less  than  for  other  reasons,  it  would 
be  of  immense  value  to  have  information,  such 
as  that  which  we  now  seek  to  be  put  on  record, 
of  the  state  of  our  parish  churches  and  parishes 
at  earlier  periods  of  our  history.  If,  instead  of 
having  to  contend  as  to  the  propriety  of  attri- 
buting the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Guildford,  to  the  time  of  Alfred,  we  only  had 
the  record  of  its  building,  or  that  of  either  of 
the  three  successive  enlargements  which  the 
edifice  itself  assures  us  took  place  in  Norman,  in 
Early  English,  and  in  Perpendicular  times,  with 
a statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
same,  and  the  number  of  parishioners  for  whom 
the  accommodation  was  found  necessary, — what 
a precious  illustration  of  English  history,  rot 
only  architectural,  but  social,  would  these  few 
notes  afford  ! 

We  have  the  estimate,  by  George  Chalmers, 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in 
13/7,  as  2,092,9/8.  This  will  allow  only  about 
525,000  able-bodied  men  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  churches  and  religions  houses  at  that  time 
are  stated  by  the  authority  above  cited  to 
amount  to  upwards  of  16,000  in  number.  There 
was  at  least  one  priest  to  every  church,  and  the 
priests,  together  with  the  regular  clergy,  must 
have  amounted  to  at  least  40,000  out  of  the 
525,000  able  men.  So  that  there  was  an  allow- 
ance of  about  one  church  to  every  twelve  able- 
bodied. men!  We  are  not,  of  course,  pledging 
ourselves  for  the  accuracy  of  these  statements. 
But  there  they  are  ; they  have  at  least  crystal- 
lised into  the  form  of  mdmoires  pour  servir,  or 
materials  for  history.  They  require  sifting  and 
thrashing,  but  they  are  enigmas  for  the  social 
economist. 

In  1381,  Hume  says,  100,000  men  assembled 
at  Blackheatb,  under  the  command  of  Wat 
Tyler,  while,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  bodies 
of  insurgents  assembled  in  Hertfordshire,  Essex 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnshire,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  king’s  army  of  40,000  men.  How 
had  Wat  Tyler  collected,  in  six  days,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  of 
England  ? There  may  be  exaggeration  in  excess 
of  the  number  cited  by  the  historian.  There 
may  be  exaggeration,  in  defect,  of  the  numbers 


cited  by  the  statist.  But  the  very  statement  of 
the  two  sets  of  figures,  side  by  side,  is  ridiculous. 
It  Bhows  how  far  we  are  from  having  proper 
data.  Chalmers’s  estimate  would  be  too  high, 
if  things  had  gone  on  as  they  do  now.  It  is 
by  far  too  low,  if  Hume  has  any  data  for  his 
positive  statements.  It  follows  that  our  know- 
ledge of  those  causes  which  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  population  is  very  defective.  The 
plague,  the  black  death,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
may  be  cited  among  the  disturbing  causes.  But 
the  great  lesson  that  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
palpable  contradiction  of  estimates  is  the  need 
for  that  stock-taking  and  due  record,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  national  resources  for  which  we 
are  pleading.  Of  the  value  of  the  one  regular 
stock-taking  that  we  have  of  late  established,  viz., 
the  decennial  census,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly.  The  financier,  the  soldier,  and  the 
sanitary  reformer,  are  alike  interested  in  these 
returns.  The  value  of  the  “ Church  Domesday 
Book”  might  be  less  than  that  of  the  census, 
but  he  would  be  a bold  man  who  should  attempt 
to  fix  the  minimum  or  maximum  of  that  value. 

Before  the  Reformation,  according  to  the 
same  authorities,  there  was  one  parish  church 
to  every  four  square  miles  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  one  religious  house  to  every  thirty 
square  miles ; that  is  to  say,  parish  churches 
dotted  the  land  two  miles  apart  each  way,  while 
a religious  house  stood  on  each  piece  of  laud  five 
miles  long  and  six  miles  wide.  The  wealth  to 
which  such  a number  of  buildings, — many  of 
them  so  stately,  most  of  them  so  beautiful, — 
bore  testimony,  must  have  been  very  great,  not 
that,  if  estimated  in  pounds  of  silver  or  ounces 
of  gold,  it  would  have  compared  with  that  of  the 
present  day.  But  what  would  an  ounce  of 
silver  buy  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  ? Sup- 
posing it  to  be  stated  in  coin,  the  shilling  of  that 
day  contained  120  grains  of  silver,  which  would 
now  represent  rather  more  than  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  The  price  paid  for  meat,  by  the  Act 
24  Henry  VIII.,  chapter  3,  was  one  half- 
penny per  pound  for  beef  or  pork,  and  three 
farthings  a pound  for  mutton  or  veal,  avoirdupois 
weight,  “ and  less  in  those  places  where  they  are 
now  sold  for  less.”  Thus  while  the  penny  was 
intrinsically  worth  three  of  our  present  half- 
pence, the  purchasing  power  of  the  penny 
(measured  by  its  power  to  purchase  meat)  was 
sixteen  times  what  it  is  at  present,  that  is  to 
say,  that  as  far  as  the  price  of  meat  is  a guide, 
a penny,  or  a shilling,  or  a sovereign,  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  worth  rather  more 
than  ten  times  what  it  is  at  present.  No  doubt, 
therefore,  that  where  it  would  now  take  10,0001. 
to  rear  a parish  church,  an  equally  Btately 
structure  might  have  then  been  reared  (had  it 
been  an  age  of  building  instead  of  one  of  demoli- 
tion) for  1,0001.  That  would  have  been  the  money 
value.  But,  except  in  so  far  as  our  improved 
roads  and  means  of  transport  allow  of  the 
delivery  of  building  materials,  where  much 
distance  of  transport  is  required,  by  means  of 
far  less  labour  now  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
the  actual  labour  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the 
building  must  have  been  equal  in  the  two  eras. 
At  the  round  allowance  of  5s.  per  day  of  the 
workmen,  to  cover  every  expense,  40,000  days’ 
work  would  be  provided,  at  the  present  rates,  for 
the  sum  named,  or  the  constant  work  of  forty 
men  for  three  years.  But  the  same  number  of 
days’  work  would  have  been  required  by  the 
architect  of  Tudor  times,  only  he  would  have 
paid  his  workmen  6d.  a day  each  instead  of  5s. 
And  good  pay  too,  with  beef  and  pork  at  a half- 
penny per  pound. 

This  question  as  to  the  testimony  mutely 
borne  by  architecture  to  the  power  and  to  the 
population  of  a country,  at  the  dates  fixed  by 
the  style,  is  one  that  is,  of  course,  by  no  means 
new,  although  it  is  not  one  that  has  ever 
received  that  full  and  systematic  elucidation 
which  it  demands.  The  question  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  of  the  population  from 
which  they  drew  such  vast  stores  of  naked 
human  labour,  has  been  rather  raised  than 
solved.  The  question  of  the  method  by  which, 
and  the  cost  at  which,  the  vast  architraves  at 
Baalbec  have  been  reared  into  their  present 
lofty  position,  is  one  still  more  undetermined  ; 
although  from  the  relics  of  the  banks  raised  by 
the  Romans  for  the  siege  of  certain  fortresses  in 
Syria  it  may  be  conjectured  that  a solid  bank, 
with  a long  inclined  road  up  it,  was  reared  close 
to  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  enormous 
monolith  was  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  bank  by 
sheer  force.  Bnt  so  closely  do  we  find  the  archi- 
tecture of  a country  and  of  an  age  to  be  bound 
up  with,  and  to  reflect,  the  state  of  human  life 


at  the  time, — the  number  of  the  people,  their 
material  welfare,  their  industrial  skill, — that  we 
may  well  hold  that  the  formation  and  preserva- 
tion of  a written  architectural  record  is  one  of 
not  the  laast  of  the  duties  which  a generation 
owes  to  those  that  will  come  after  it. 

As  to  the  method  of  forming  such  a record, 
the  need  of  which,  we  hope,  requires  no  further 
argument  to  support  it,  we  would  rather,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  the  recipients  than  the  authors 
of  suggestions.  Let  us,  however,  urge  on  all 
those  who  value  either  architectural  record,  or 
the  statistics  of  social  life,  and  the  bones  of 
history,  to  use  every  effort  in  their  power  towards 
the  requisition,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
Census  of  1880  (if  any  new  legislation  is  re- 
quired), or  in  any  other  way  which  may  be 
practically  available,  for  the  notation  of  such 
records  as  to  schools,  churches,  public  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  including  all  descriptions  of  places 
of  worship,  as  should  furnish  at  least  a blank 
skeleton  for  a proper  Domesday  Book.  Even 
the  number  of  such  buildings  in  each  parish, 
with  the  simple  statement  of  the  number  of 
attendants  they  could  accommodate,  or  that  of 
their  exterior  dimensions,  would  be  of  immense 
value.  What  would  we  not  now  give  for  such  a 
statement,  say  dated  in  the  first  years  of  each 
of  the  Henries  ? It  svould  be  difficult  tc  esti- 
mate the  historical  and  statistical  value  of  such 
information.  Here,  then,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a 
plain  duty  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  Administration  ; 
nor  can  we  believe  that  if  the  matter  be  brought 
before  Parliament  with  the  urgency  that  it 
claims,  the  mere  mutual  fire  of  sectarian 
jealousy  will  be  allowed  to  maim  and  mutilate 
the  next  census. 

To  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
to  the  architectural  profession  at  large, — espe- 
cially to  such  members  of  it  as  may  have  suffi- 
cient pecuniary  means  to  allow  them  for  a little 
while  to  work  for  the  good  of  their  country  and 
the  honourable  remembrance  of  their  own 
names,  rather  than  for  immediate  pay, — to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  to  the  Statistical 
Society,  to  the  Society  of  Arts, — unweary  in 
its  efforts  to  be  of  public  use, — we  say,  this  is 
an  object  worthy  of  your  study.  We  shall  hail 
the  first  response  from  whatever  source  it  may 
come.  May  we  hope  that  the  year  1880  will 
witness  at  least  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
paration of  a Domesday  Book  of  the  Churches 
of  England  ? 


THE  THEATRE  WAR  AT  LYONS. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  event  which  has  . 
stirred  the  architectural  and  artistic  world  of 
Lyons  is  the  opening  of  the  Theatre  de  Bellecour. 
This  venture  has  been  the  subject  of  faction 
fights,  of  political  discussions,  and  wrangling  of 
no  ordinary  description.  It  is  certainly  an 
enterprise  of  a gigantic  nature  and  the  ex-  : 
pediency  of  the  undertaking  was  well  calculated  ■ 
to  occasion  many  discussions  and  a great  diver- 
gence of  opinion.  Lyons  is  a town  which  must 
now  contain  400,000  inhabitants,  and  more  than, 
the  usual  proportion  of  wealthy  people.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  able  to  maintain  a greater 
number  of  places  of  amusement  than  most  towns 
of  this  size.  The  wealthiest  people,  however, 
are  at  the  same  time  often  the  most  parsimonious. 
For  instance,  we  know  a case  of  a gentleman 
who  had  made  his  fortune  at  Lyons,  and  who, 
while  professing  the  warmest  sympathy,  would 
not  subscribe  to  an  artistic  local  periodical 
started  by  a friend  because  it  cost  16s.  per 
annum.  “ Sixteen  shillings,”  he  observed,  “ was> 
a considerable  sum.”  Three  months  later  this 
prudent  individual  died,  and  it  was  found  thac 
he  had  left  a fortune  of  7,000,000  francs  ! Many 
of  the  Lyons  millionnaires  live  in  the  most  modest 
manner,  content  themselves  with  the  strictest 
necessities  of  life,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
prone  to  spend  their  money  in  orchestra-stalls. 
Now  Lyons,  apart  from  a number  of  smaller 
and  suburban  theatres,  is  endowed  with  two 
large  theatres,  subventioned  by  the  munici- 
pality, and  where  every  effort  is  made  to 
develop  a high  standard  of  taste  and  cultivate 
whatever  local  aptitude  may  be  forthcoming. 
At  the  first  of  these  theatres,  the  Grand 
Theatre  de  Lyon,  the  opera  is  produced  in  a 
most  creditable  manner.  At  the  other  theatre, 
the  Theatre  des  Celestins,  we  have  drama  and 
comedy.  The  first  theatre  will  hold  2,200 
persons,  and  the  other  1,700 ; and  might  bring 
in  respectively  160Z.  and  I20Z.  per  night, — an 
estimate  which  includes  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  are  always  admitted  for  half-price.  To 
keep  these  two  theatres  alive,  the  municipality 
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ij  has  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  them  a subsidy 
I of  6,0001.  per  annum ; and  in  the  face  of  these 
facts  the  question  arose  whether  it  was  wise  or 
• necessary  to  build  yet  another  larger  and  even 
i more  expensive  theatre.  The  municipality 
i would  not  hear  of  such  a proposal ; and,  for  our 
<i  part,  we  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of 
<|  this  local  squabble,  but  we  must  record  our 
n admiration  for  the  courage  and  enterprise  of 
t|  those  gentlemen  who,  iu  spite  of  opposition 
n from  the  authorities,  determined  to  give  Lyons 
yet  another  theatre;  and,  by  the  grandeur  of 
d the  scheme,  make  this  new  house  of  eutertain- 

Iment  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  town. 

We  cannot  but  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  under- 
d taking ; nor,  perhaps,  was  it  altogether  fair 
u towai'ds  the  other  theatres,  whei'e  efforts  were 
ri  made  to  accomplish  good  work  ; but,  we  repeat, 

I the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  the  energy  wilh 
•|  wliioh  it  has  been  carried  out,  must  commend 

I itself  to  the  admii-ation  of  all  impartial  ob- 
servers. 

The  new  Theatre  do  Bellecour  has  now  been 
opened  to  the  public  for  about  two  months,  and 
though  it  is  not  quito  finished,  we  were,  never- 
theless, able  to  form  a very  complete  idea  of  its 
I magnificence,  and  the  novelties  that  have  been 
n introduced  in  its  construction.  The  fagade  is 
a perhaps  the  part  of  the  building  which  occasioned 
Ij  the  most  perplexity,  and  gave  the  architect  the 

I best  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ingenuity. 
The  company,  or  rather  the  few  shareholders  to 
whom  this  theatre  belongs,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a site  measuring  more  than  2,000  square 
metres,  and  valued  at  more  than  40,0002. ; but 
the  portion  of  this  land  which  gives  on  to  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  Lyons,  the  Rue  de  la 
■ Republique,  close  to  the  Place  Bellecour,  is 
I extremely  narrow.  To  add  to  the  complication, 

I the  houses  on  either  side  do  not  match,  the  one 
I is  much  larger  than  the  othei*,  and  they  are  in 
I no  way  adapted  to  the  close  proximity  of  a 
| great  public  building.  How  far  the  architect, 

I M.  Jules  Chatron,  has  made  the  best  of  these 
I adverse  circumstances  must  remain  a matter  of 
I opinion  ; but,  in  all  cases,  no  one  can  deny  that 
I the  fagade  of  the  theatre,  in  spite  of  its  narrow 
I dimensions,  is  at  once  imposing  and  original. 
The  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  immense  statues, 
18  ft.  high,  which  are  surmounted  by  a balcony, 

I corbelled  out  in  hard  limestone.  Above  the 
balcony  there  is  a monumental  loggia,  decorated 
with  mosaics,  bronze,  gold,  stained  glass,  &c. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  theatre  is  that 
there  are  three  foyers,  or  crush-rooms,  one  above 
another,  to  correspond  with  each  Btory,  and 
all  giving  on  to  the  street.  The  two  upper 
cruBh-rootns  are  not  yet  fui’nished.  Over  the 
loggia  there  is  a cupola,  painted  to  imitate 
Florentine  bronze,  and  relieved  with  gilding. 
This  enables  the  eye  to  realise  the  height  of  the 
structure.  Behind  the  cupola  similar  windows 
admit  light  into  the  body  of  the  theatre  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  a meeting  or  concert  to 
be  held  in  the  daytime  without  the  aid  of  gas. 
Finally,  on  the  summit  of  all,  an  electric  light 
indicates  to  the  whole  town  that  the  theatre 
is  open, — the  piece  begun. 

The  Bide  of  the  theati'e  giving  on  the  Rue 
Bellecordiere  has  a wall  no  less  than  one  m&tre 
fifty  centimkti’es  thick,  and  thirty-seven  metres 
high.  This  wall  is  united  to  the  rest  of  the 
structure  by  tension-rods  and  enormous  rafters 
in  iron ; fixed  at  their  extremities  in  metallic 
pillars,  and  possessing,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  the  experts  appointed  to  examine  the  safety 
of  the  building,  every  necessary  element  of 
strength  and  security. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter,  be  it  only  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  theatre,  without  being  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  novelty  of  the  entire  organi- 
sation and  Bti'uctui’e.  Fix-st  of  all  that  abomina- 
tion of  the  French  theatre,  the  queue,  has  been 
abolished.  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  stand 
packed  close  together  in  Indian  file  between 
palisades  that  look  like  cages  in  front  of  the 
ticket-office,  the  public  is  allowed  to  secure 
places  any  time  during  the  day  without  extra 
chai’ge.  Every  place  in  the  theatre  is  num- 
bered, and  thus,  armed  with  his  ticket,  the 
spectator  can  walk  in  at  any  time,  without 
being  compelled  to  wait  outside  before  the  doors 
are  open  in  order  to  secure  a good  place.  This 
is  certainly  an  excellent  innovation,  and  avoids 
much  confusion  and  orowding. 

The  entrance,  or  vestibule,  leads  to  the  most 
peculiar  part  of  the  theatre.  This  is  termed  the 
Indian  cafd,  which  is  built  underneath  the 
theatre,  is  circular  in  shape,  and  entirely  lighted, 
both  day  and  night,  by  electricity.  It  would 
be  most  difficult  to  give  anything  approaching 


to  a correct  picture  of  this  most  fantastic  place. 
The  style  of  decoration  is  pui-ely  Iudian,  and 
not  a little  barbarous.  Brick-red  is  the  pre- 
dominating colour,  but  this  is  relieved  with  gold, 
green,  blue,  Indian  faces  painted  here  and  there, 
and  a little  black.  There  is  a colonnade  all 
round,  with  red  and  gold  pillars,  while  tho  wall 
beyond  the  pillars  is  covered  with  uneven 
looking-glass,  that  seemB  more  like  plaques  of 
polished  steel,  fixed  into  a buff-coloured  frame- 
work.  The  pillars  have  for  capitals  elephants’ 
heads,  life-size,  painted  a dull  green,  with  huge 
gold  ears.  There  is  a circular  bar  in  the  centre 
whence  refreshments  are  served, — little  tables 
dotted  here  aud  there  for  coffee,  Ac.  The 
absence  of  gas  and  the  tesselated  pavement 
would  render  the  place  delightfully  cool  in 
summer,  particularly  as  drapery  is  used 
instead  of  doors.  The  whole  effect  is  harmo- 
nious, though  it  might  be  thought  gaudy  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  high  colouring  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Indian  style.  In  any  case  the  result 
is  most  startling:  the  electric  light  throws  a 
fairy-like  glamour  on  the  scene,  and  it  would 
be  worth  while  visiting  the  theatre  if  only  to  see 
the  ca/4. 

Below  the  ca/J, — that  is,  in  the  basement, — 
another  circular  room,  plainly  decorated,  and 
not  so  lofty,  serves  as  a restaurant,  so  that 
the  visitor  begins  by  dining  in  the  room  below 
the  level  of  the  earth,  then  ascends  to  the 
ground  floor,  where  he  takes  his  demi-taxse  and 
cigai-,  and  finally,  at  the  last  moment,  when  the 
electric  bell  has  given  the  signal,  he  goes  up  to 
the  first  floor  and  finds  that  his  Bt&H,  numbered 
and  reserved,  is  ready,  waiting  for  him.  The 
theatre  itself  is  also  a remarkable  though  less 
eccentric  structure.  Its  size  and  importance 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  will  seat 
2,400  persons,  though  every  seat  is  separated 
by  a division,  to  prevent  overcrowding  ; and, 
further,  there  is  standing-room  for  600  more 
persons.  In  the  general  style,  M.  Chatron  has 
sought  to  effect  a happy  compromise  between 
the  Italian  and  French  systems.  In  the  ordi- 
nary French  theatre  each  category  of  place 
varies  in  aspect  and  disposition.  The  first  tier 
of  boxes  and  the  dress-circles  predominate  by 
their  sumptuous  decoration.  In  the  Italian 
theatre,  on  the  contrary,  the  decorations  are 
uniform,  whatever  the  height  or  nature  of  the 
place  they  surround.  At  the  Theatre  de  Belle- 
cour a difference  is  made,  but  not  so  marked  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  France.  Each  row  of 
stalls  is  raised  one  above  another,  so  that  the 
persons  in  the  last  seats  can  see  perfectly  ; but 
the  floor  is  level,  the  seats  can  be  easily  re- 
moved, and  the  theatre  converted  into  a large 
ball-room.  Around  the  stalls  and  on  the  same 
level  there  are  thirty  baignores,  or  large  boxes, 
which  hold  eight  people,  and  are  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  a division  about  3 ft.  high. 
Behind  these  there  is  not,  as  in  most  theatres, 
a wall,  but  simply  some  heavy  drapery ; aud, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  drapery,  a wide  space 
where  persons  can  stroll  round  and  talk,  and, 
by  pulling  the  curtains  aside,  obtain  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  at  the  stage.  To  this  contrivance, 
however,  two  very  serious  objections  may  be 
made : firstly,  the  sound  of  conversation  dis- 
turbs those  who  are  seeking  to  enjoy  the  play  ; 
while  the  rush  of  wind  every  time  the  curtains 
are  moved  is  most  distressing,  at  least  in  tho 
oold  weather,  which  so  often  prevails  at  Lyons. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  interior  of  the 
theatre  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Baris  Opera,  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier.  There  are 
four  columns  on  either  side  of  the  stage,  of  a 
composite  and  remarkable  style.  The  three 
galleries  are  l’ichly  decollated,  the  design  includ- 
ing shields  that  bear  the  names  of  great  com- 
posers and  authors.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling 
represents  the  rays  of  a star,  to  which  the  eight 
electric  lights  that  hang  underneath,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  gas  lustre,  give  an  appeai’ance  of 
reality.  The  rays  of  the  star  gradually  lose 
themselves  in  clouds,  which  themselves  frame 
allegorical  and  admirable  paintings,  representing 
Aurora  opening  the  gates  of  the  West  to  Apollo 
conducting  the  Sun ; and,  where  darkness  of 
night  still  prevails,  Tragedy  and  Death  are 
menacing  Love,  nurtured  iu  the  soft  glow  of  the 
dawning  day.  There  is  also  a stalwart  female, 
seated  on  a heraldic  lion,  receiving  a crown 
from  the  hands  of  Renown,  which  is,  of  course, 
meant  to  represent  the  town  of  Lyons.  Round 
the  galleries  we  have  both  electric  and  the 
ordinary  gas  light.  These  are  used  sometimes 
simultaneously,  sometimes  separately,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  play.  In  the  decoration 
the  moBt  novel  feature  is  the  frequent  admixture 


of  red  copper,  which  harmonises  wonderfully 
with  the  surrounding  gold  and  silver,  and  with 
the  rich  crimson  satin  hangings  and  gold  fringe. 

The  first-floor,  or  principal  crush-room,  is 
preceded  by  a regular  English  bar,  with  three 
bar- girls,  who  have  thoroughly  understood  the 
importance  of  personal  appearance  as  a means 
of  increasing  the  sale  of  refreshments.  The 
crush-room  is  also  Indian  in  style.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  looking-glasses,  framed  in 
pillars  which,  facing  each  other,  give  the  room 
the  appearance  of  an  endless  gallery,  where  the 
waving  palm-leaves,  poised  above  the  central 
seat,  are  reproduced  over  and  over  again.  The 
pillars  are  of  a brick  red  colour.  The  room  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  which  has  a most  curious 
effect  of  colour  on  the  lax'ge  satin  rosettes  that, 
surmount  the  doors.  These  are  made  of  plaited 
blue  and  crimson  satin,  with  red  velvet  and  gold 
fringe. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  salient  eccentri- 
cities and  attractions  of  this  new  theatre. 
Certainly  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
“ sights  ” of  Lyons,  and  the  tourist  will  not  have 
done  his  duty  unless  he  visits  the  Theatre  de 
Bellecour.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  recom- 
mend the  theatre  as  a masterpiece  of  artistic 
culture  and  refinement,  but  it  is  most  original 
in  its  details,  magnificent  in  its  general  effect, 
and  in  the  theatrical  building  world  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  the  “ sensation  ” of  the  day. 
M.  Jules  Chatron,  the  architect,  has  well  under- 
stood the  exigences  of  the  situation.  It  was 
no  use  fighting  the  “ official  ” theatres  with  their 
own  weapons.  It  was  necessary  to  go  out  of 
the  beaten  track  altogether  to  impress  and 
excite  the  imagination  of  the  people,  so  as  to 
divert  them  from  their  ordinary  channels,  to 
fill  his  huge  theatre  when  there  are  so  many 
other  and  good  theatres  close  at  hand  with 
their  doors  wide  open.  The  gauntlet  thus  thrown 
down  has  been  boldly  taken  up.  The  old- 
established  theatres  do  not  intend  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  new-comer.  But  the  taxpayer 
will  have  to  pay  some  of  the  costs  of  this  war 
waged  for  the  purpose  of  providing  him  with 
amusement. 

The  theatre  subvention  was  formerly  6,0002. ; 
now  this  sum  is  to  be  doubled,  so  as  to  enable 
the  two  theatres  supported  by  the  Municipality 
to  fight  the  all-engrossing  Theatre  de  Bellecour. 
Already  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Theatre  has 
been  redecorated  this  year.  The  ceiling  origi- 
nally painted  by  M.  Abel  de  Pujol,  has  been 
restored  by  M.  Ginivet,  the  decorator  retained 
by  this  theatre.  Next  year  the  orush-room  is 
to  be  re-done  by  M.  Hirsch,  the  architect  of  the 
town,  and  on  this  a sum  of  8,0002.  will  be  spent, 
and  not  spent  before  it  was  required,  for  the 
room  certainly  looks  old,  dingy,  cold,  aud  stiff. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  crush-room  of  the  Theatre 
des  Celestins,  which  theatre,  together  with  the 
Grand  Theatre,  is  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Theatre  de  Bellecour,  is  most  elegant  and 
refined  in  its  Greek  style  of  decoration.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  there  is  a gigantic  ebony  and 
gold  fireplace,  with  some  fine  ironwork  and 
marble  above.  The  colours  of  the  wall  are 
sober,  chaste,  and  yet  not  devoid  of  a certain 
grandeur.  The  predominating  colour  of  the 
ceiling  is  white,  while  the  design  is  in  bright 

rue  with  a little  red,  some  gold,  a little  black, 
and  a few  flowers.  The  wainscoting  is  of  a dark 
dull  brown  ; the  paper  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
wall  dull  brick  colour,  enlivened  with  a thin 
gold  design  and  a blaok  and  red  border. 
Nothing  could  be  in  greater  contrast  with  the 
startling  oimamentation  of  the  rival  Theatre  de 
Bellecour.  The  foyer  of  the  Theatre  des  Celes- 
tins is  certainly  not  so  original,  but  it  seemed 
to  us  more  refined. 

Thei*e  is  a powerful  argument  which  the  old 
theatres  bring  forward  in  their  defence  against 
their  new  rival  that  we  should  mention  in  con- 
clusion. The  Theatre  de  Bellecour  is  blamed 
for  supporting  the  “ starring  system.”  It  im- 
ports companies  fromPariB  for  a few  weeks  each, 
who,  during  that  time,  play  the  same  plays  over 
and  over  again.  On  the  other  hand,  the  CeleB- 
tins  and  the  Grand  Theatre,  under  the  able 
management  of  M.  Marc,  constitute  a real  local 
school  for  acting.  These  theatres  havo  their 
own  companies,  and  afford  an  openingnot  merely 
for  local  aotors,  but  also  for  local  authors.  Thus 
we  have  at  the  Theatre  des  Celestins  a play, 
recently  produced,  entitled  “ La  Lune  Rousee,” 
by  M.  Josephin  Soulai-y,  a well-known  poet,  and 
the  librarian  of  the  Biblioth&que  Centrale  of 
Lyons.  “Jehan  le  Serf”  and  “L’Impasse”  are 
also  two  other  plays  by  local  authors.  Then, 
again,  while  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  the 
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Theatre  de  Bellecour  gave  only  two  different 
pieces,  that  of  the  Celestins  gave  twenty-two ; 
and,  in  sis  months,  the  Grand  Theatre  put  on 
the  stage  no  less  than  sixty-eight  different 
operas,  including  “ Etienne  Marcel,”  the  opera 
by  Saint-Saens,  which  has  never  been  rendered 
elsewhere. 

In  this  manner  is  the  battle  waged,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  note  how  gradually  the  population 
are  forming  themselves  into  factions, — the  one 
supporting  the  old  state  of  affairs,  the  other 
applauding  the  enterprise  and  the  revolution 
brought  about  by  the  directors  and  founders  of 
the  new  Theatre  de  Bellecour.  In  such  a 
struggle  the  public  will  probably  be  the  gainers. 

Lyons. 

THE  “ST.  MARK’S”  DEMONSTRATION. 

Tnu  short  but  rather  excited  skirmish  that 
has  arisen  over  the  supposed  intentions  of  the 
Italian  Government  in  regard  to  St.  Mark’s  has 
run  out  its  first  stage,  at  all  events ; and  not 
without  leaving  one  or  two  small  lessons  for 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  profit  by  them. 
The  very  excitable  kind  of  English  people  who 
promoted  the  skirmish  ought  to  have  learned 
once  more  a moral  which  has  been  pointed 
towards  them  ineffectually  more  than  once 
already,  viz.,  to  be  quite  sure  what  it  is  that 
another  man  means  to  do,  before  they  hold  him 
up  to  ridicule  and  abuse  for  his  presumed  iuten- 
tions.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  what  has 
been  done  at  St.  Mark’s  already,  it  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  the  high  Italian  officials  who 
are  concerned  in  the  matter  are  not  thinking  of 
going  to  work  in  any  careless  or  Vandalist 
spirit,  and  that  the  statements  flourished  about 
in  the  newspapers  and  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings have  been  in  many  cases  exaggerations. 
One  of  the  illustrated  journals,  the  other  day, 
took  the  opportunity  of  publishing  a view  of  the 
facade  of  St.  Mark’s,  “ which  it  is  proposed  to 
pull  down,” — a proposition  which,  of  course, 
has  never  been  made.  It  is  significant  to  con- 
trast with  these  sweeping  denunciations  the 
considerate  remarks  of  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
as  reported  by  the  secretary  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects, — remarks  which 
went  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  foundations  and  the  ground  on 
which  the  famous  basilica  was  built,  the  ques- 
tion was  one  not  so  much  of  restoration  as  of 
the  absolute  stability  and  safety  of  the  whole 
structure.  But  this  is  far  too  matter-of-fact  a 
view  for  some  of  our  good  friends  at  home.  It 
has  been  stated  as  a fact  that  the  mosaic  of  the 
great  dome  has  parted  from  its  ground,  and  is 
now  hanging  as  an  internal  shell  within  the 
dome,  and  with  a space  between  the  mosaic  and 
its  proper  ground  or  bed.  We  are  not  able  to 
vouch  for  the  fact,  but  we  do  say  that  mosaic 
so  situated  is  in  a most  critical  position,  though 
some  who  have  written  on  the  matter  here  pass 
it  over  as  a trifle. 

It  may  possibly  occur  also  to  some  of  the 
more  sober  among  the  anti-restorers,  that  in 
future  interference  with  the  custodians  of  any 
important  building,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
modify  that  tone  of  superiority  in  which  th  v 
lecture  and  take  to  task  those  who  are  often 
better  informed  in  regard  to  the  matter  iu 
hand  than  any  of  their  censors.  Had  the  anti- 
restoration  society  sent  a private  memorial,  in 
polite  and  respectful  terms,  to  the  Italian 
Government;  had  they  taken  the  trouble  to 
inquire  what  was  really  iutended  in  regard  to 
St.  Mark’s,  and  given  their  support  to  those 
individual  Italians  who,  as  they  would  have  dis- 
covered, were  really  actuated  by  much  the 
same  wishes  as  those  expressed  by  the  English 
society,  they  might  have  been  welcomed  as  co- 
adjutors, and  heartily  thanked  for  their  en. 
lightened  interest  in  the  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Italy. 

. There  is  a broader  and  more  important  ques- 
tion suggested  by  the  controversy  than  that  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  more  particularly 
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it  seems  difficult  to  convince  some  people  that 
recent  Italy  is  a very  different  thing  from  the 
Italy  of  last  century  or  the  commencement  of 
the  present;  that  she  has  her  own  independent 
political  life,  and  is  looking  forward  to  a new 
future.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  too  paternal  interference  of 
a small  knot  of  excited  Englishmen  should  have 
been  resented  pretty  warmly;  the  Italians  would 
hardly  have  shown  proper  spirit  if  they  had  not 
done  so.  A country  which  is  looking  forward 
to  the  future  is  hardly  likely  to  sympathise 
very  much  with  a circle  who  seem,  with  one 
consent,  to  have  given  up  present  and  future 
as  hopeless,  and  to  think  nothing  worth  the 
slightest  attention  or  reverence  except  the 
relics  of  the  past.  By  all  means  let 
a reverent  care  be  had  of  such  relics,  but 
do  not  exaggerate  their  value  at  the 
pense  of  all  the  present  interests,  and  all  the 
hope  which  there  may  be  for  au  art  of  the 
future,  if  only  more  energy  and  more  encourage' 
ment  were  given  to  the  work.  As  we  have 
already  said,  St.  Mark’s  is  one  of  the  most 
typical  buildings  in  the  world,  and  no  pains 
ought  to  be  spared  to  preserve  the  structure  to 
us  as  intact  as  possible,  and  to  preserve  the 
mosaics  rather  than  attempt  to  restore  them. 
We  entirely  concur  with  those  who  say  that  a 
restored  work  of  art,  meaning  thereby  a copy 
of  the  old  one  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  when  it  was  new,  is  worth  little  or  nothing ; 
it  does  not  represent  the  art  of  the  present  day, 
and  it  fails  in  giving  any  real  representation  of 
the  art  of  the  time  which  it  imitates.  What  is 
there  to  be  done  when  an  old  fresco  or  an  old 
mosaic  has  come  to  that  stage  of  falling  to 
pieces  that  it  cannot  any  longer  be  let  alone  ? 
Is  there  not  one  other  course  open  to  us  ? Surely 
we  may  try  to  make  a better  one.  The  remain- 
ing fragments  of  the  old  work  should  be  care- 
fully copied  on  durable  material,  and  all  cheir 
history  and  the  circumstances  of  their  removal 
noted  down  for  historical  reasons,  the  old  work, 
if  it  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  in  situ, 
removed  to  a museum  or  other  place  of  preser- 
vation, and  then  the  attempt  should  be  fairly 
made  by  the  best  genius  and  with  the  best 
materials  and  methods  available  to  us,  to  pro- 
duce something  which  our  far-off  descendants 
may  be  as  unwilling  to  touch  or  remove  as  we 
are  unwilling  to  remove  that  of  our  far-off  pre- 
decessors. Surely  if  this  spirit  and  this  aim, 
heretical  as  it  may  sound,  had  been  more  acted 
upon, — if  all  the  time  spent  in  getting  up  dis- 
cussions and  sensations  against  restoration  had 
been  spent  on  seeing  what  we  could  do  our- 
selves to  surpass  the  works  which  we  see  in- 
evitably moulderiug  before  our  eyes, — English 
architectural  and  ornamental  art  might  be  in 
better  and  more  hopeful  condition  than  it  is. 


i — v.w  u.vuiaiiy 

the  subject  of  a long  letter  from  the  Roman 
correspondent  of  the  Times  last  week.  That 
letter  suggested  what  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of  by  some  of  the  objectors,— 
that  it  was  just  possible  that  modern  Italy 
might  be  disposed  to  regard  her  land  and  her 
architectural  remains  as  existing  for  some  other 
purpose  than  the  amusement  of  foreigners  and 
travellers.  We  have  been,  for  a good  many 
generations,  so  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Italy  as  a beautiful  relic  of  the  past  happily 
left  for  our  artistic  instruction  and  pleasure,  that 


DALKEITH  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Pursuing  our  observations  on  Dalkeith,*  we 
must  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  population 
and  the  local  government ; and  also  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  adjacent  villages,  some 
of  which  are  greatly  in  need  of  improvement. 
Those  who  seek  for  a picture  of  rural  felicity  in 
each  a neighbourhood, — if  indeed  such  a phantom 
has  any  form  of  concrete  existence  in  these  de- 
generate days, — will  be  apt,  we  are  afraid,  to 
find  themselves  disappointed.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  we  are  writing  of  a district 
which  has  a sort  of  town  and  country, — a mining 
and  manufacturing  population  all  rolled  into 
one  ; and  which  therefore  cuts  up  on  the  section 
very  much  like  a piece  of  pudding-stone  or  a 
block  of  breccia  marble. 

The  population  of  Dalkeith  at  the  last  census 
was  7,667,  that  is,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
parish,  which  contains  also  a large  number  of 
villages  and  farms  as  well  as  collieries;  besides 
being  supplied  with  a most  extensive  and  intricate 
network  of  railways.  That  of  the  town  itself 
does  not  exceed  in  all  probability  5,000  or  5,600 
at  the  utmost.  The  mortality  and  disease  of 
the  district  are  regularly  reported  by  Dr.  Bal- 
lantyne,  the  medical  officer  of  health.  Prom 
some  of  these  vital  statistics,  kindly  furnished 
to  us  by  Mr.  Dyer,  the  parish  registrar,  and  com- 
mencing from  the  date  of  the  Compulsory  Vacci- 
nation Act,  we  find  the  death-rate  on  a com- 
putation of  the  average  deaths  for  the  last  ten 
years  to  be  2-1  *8,  which  is  obviously  far  too  high 
for  such  a rural  community ; and  must  be  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  of 


, See  p.  226,  ante. 


the  population,  in  the  first  place  ; and  secondly 
to  the  exceptional  years  of  1871-2,  when  there 
was  a severe  epidemic  of  smallpox,  which 
disease,  however,  has  since  disappeared.  Speak- 
ing from  personal  observation  we  may  also 
point  out  an  extraordinary  increment  of 
the  mortality  in  the  shape  of  fatal  acci- 
dents. The  urban  population  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  ordinary  mechanics,  manufac- 
turers, aud  shopkeepers  of  a county  market- 
town,  such  as  we  have  already  described,  and 
the  suburban  is  made  up  of  agricultural 
labourers  aud  colliers.  In  both  of  these  last- 
mentioned  classes  it  is  cnrious  to  observe  that 
there  is  now  a very  large  admixture  of  the 
Irish  element,  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  either 
of  the  physique  or  the  morale  of  the  indigenous 
population.  The  ploughmen  and  farm-servants 
we  happened  to  see  at  a hiring  fair  held  in  the 
town  one  day  (when,  by  the  way,  their  wages 
wore  reduced  about  twenty  per  cent.)  were  un- 
mistakably of  a well-to-do  order  of  the  labouring 
classes;  that  is  more,  however,  than  we  can  say 
of  the  whole  working-classes  in  the  town,  agreab 
many  of  whom  are  out  of  work,  and  who  seem 
to  be  a set  of  very  rough  and  sound  specimens 
of  what  Carlyle  calls  the  mobocracy.  Iu  order 
to  account  for  this  we  must  look  into  the  nature 
of  the  local  industries.  There  are  several  exten- 
sive iron-foundries  in  Dalkeith,  some  brush  aud 
“bobbin”  manufactories,  a carpet  manufac- 
tory, two  or  three  flour-mills,  a paper-mill,  aud 
a brewery.  The  staple  industry,  however,  of 
tho  whole  district  is  the  coal  trade,  which  cer- 
tainly gives  employment  to  a full  third  of  the 
population.  As  for  the  poorer  colliers,  coal- 
carters  and  coal-heavers  who  depend  for  their 
existence  on  the  subterranean  treasures  of  the 
mines,  we  have  quite  recently  had  enough,  and 
to  spare,  of  their  social  and  educational  condi- 
tion ; but  even  this  class  of  jpeople  have  im- 
proved in  their  condition,  particularly  since 
the  days  when  their  great-grandfathers  were 
slaves  of  the  soil.* 

The  whole  district  of  Dalkeith,  we  may 
explain,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  valleys  of 
the  river  Esk  and  its  tributaries,  consist  entirely 
of  the  carboniferous  system,  forming  the  central 
part  of  the  great  and  extensive  coalfields  of 
Midlothian.  This  large  and  interesting  coal 
basin,  we  may  add,  gradually  diminishes  iu  the 
course  of  every  succeeding  stratification,  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  deserted  and 
worked-out  coal-pits  and  smokeless  chimneys,  is 
slowly  but  surely  getting  exhausted.!  Although 
this  heterogeneous  population  is  now  on  the 
whole  orderly  enough,  we  must  add  they  were 
not,  even  very  recently,  always  so  characterised. 
The  late  Sheriff  Gordon,  we  were  told,  said,  on 
one  occasion,  rather  disgusted  with  the  abnormal 
number  of  delinquents,  that  Dalkeith  would 
need  a sheriff  to  itself.  Until  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  a dep6t  of  militia  had  its  head- 
quarters in  the  town.  A fair  staff  of  the  county 
constabulary  had  also  their  head  station  here ; 
and  hard  enough  work,  we  believe,  they  had  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  burgh  commissioners  have 
now  superseded  the  county  magistrates  in  the 
administration  of  the  police  force,  consisting  of 
a number  of  constables,  with  a superintending 
inspector.  Their  duties,  we  were  told,  are  now 
very  light,  excepting  on  special  occasions,  such 
as  a fair  or  a market-day,  or  an  election,  and 
more  particularly  on  a Saturday  night,  when  the 
surrounding  miners  and  agricultural  labourers 
flock  into  the  town  to  make  their  markets. 

Temperance,  we  may  add,  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing among  them ; indeed,  we  have  seldom, 
except  iu  some  towns  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
aud  in  Wales,  seen  so  much  of  the  temperance 
movement  as  we  have  seen  in  Dalkeith.  The 
difficulty  about  the  teetotal  societies,  however, 
in  this  quarter  seems  to  be  that  they  have  a 
direct  and  positive  tendency  to  merge  into  tho 
warmest  description  of  revival  meetings,  and 
not  uu frequently  into  hot-beds  of  political 
propagandism. 

Dalkeith  is  now  governed,  as  a municipality, 
by  a provost,  three  magistates,  and  twelve 
commissioners  of  police,  elected  under  the 
General  Police  Act.  The  adoption  of  this  Act 
(which  is  popularly  known  as  Provost  Lindsay’s 
Act)  was  in  a manner  rendered  absolutely  neces-  j 
sary  by  the  growth  of  the  town  and  its  suburb 


The  “colliers"  and  “salters”  of  Midlothian  were 
actually  slaves,— i.e.,  in  the  language  of  the  Scots  law, 
“Thirled  " to  the  soil  up  to  the  year  172).— See  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun’s  Works,  and  Robert  Chambers’s  Domestic 
Annals. 

t The  geology  of  the  district  is  highly  interesting. 
Dalkeith  Park,  according  to  Provost  Mitchell,  lies  on  tho 
plateau  of  au  ancient  sea  margin. 
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of  Eakbank,  and,  above  all,  by  the  deficiency 
! of  the  water  supply.  The  old  trustees  had  not, 
I it  was  found,  the  necessary  powers  of  assess- 
ment, either  to  introduce  another  source  of  water 
I supply,  or  to  project  a new  system  of  drainage. 

I But  the  great  battle  of  introducing  the  new 
1 Police  Bill  was  fought  likewise  on  other  grounds, 
— those,  namely,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slight 
■i  remnant  of  feudal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
ij  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  or  rather  by  the  baron 
it  bailie,  and  substituting  that  of  local  adminis- 
J trative  government.  There  was  a great  demons- 
rj  tration  of  triumph,  as  some  think  unnecessary 
to  triumph,  on  the  part  of  the  burgesses  on  the 
r day  they  carried  the  adoption  of  the  Act ; and 
although  the  rates  or  assessment  has  risen  from 
9d.  to  2s.  in  the  pound,  yet  so  much  are  they 
gratified  with  their  success  and  their  consequent 
enfranchisement,  that  none  of  the  ratepayers, 
as  far  as  we  could  gather,  make  the  least  com- 
plaint. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Dalkeith  could  be  renovated  all  at  once,  and  we 
must  say  that,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  the 
commissioners  deserve  credit.  They  have,  in- 
deed, made  several  blunders,  from  which  a 
greater  knowledge  and  experience  of  Parlia- 
mentary practice  might  have  saved  them;  as, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  water-supply. 
Dalkeith,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  now  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Edinburgh  Water  Com- 
pany’s Moorfoot  systems,  in  consideration  of  a 
stipulated  price  per  million  of  gallons  or  per 
head  of  the  population, — we  forget  which.  The 
supply  having  been  obtained,  the  works  were 
simple  enough.  A neat  brick  octagon  tower, 
about  50  ft.  high,  with  cast-iron  cistern  calcu- 
lated to  contain  25,000  or  30,000  gallons,  has  been 
erected  (under  the  plans  and  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Leslie,  C.E.),  close  to  the  cemetery,  in 
the  shape  of  a reservoir;  and  filtering- beds 
have  been  completed  on  the  neighbouring  emi- 
nence of  East  Houses.  A similar  erection  has 
been  made  at  the  village  of  Easter  Cowden,  for 
the  reception  of  the  water, — obtained  under  the 
Water  Companies  Act  as  compensation, — from 
the  Moorfoot  Hills,  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
This  water-supply  has  unquestionably  been 
of  the  greatest  value  and  importance  to  the 
town.  The  error  the  commissioners  com- 
mitted was  simply  in  becoming  lessees  of  a 
subsidiary  water-supply  from  Edinburgh  with- 
out any  Parliamentary  title,  or  heritable  or 
legal  right.  They  took  no  part  in  promoting 
the  Edinburgh  Company’s  Bill,  as  Portobello 
and  Musselburgh  did ; and  the  plain  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  the  event  of  either  of  those 
municipalities  getting  scarce  of  water,  Dalkeith 
might  have  its  supply  diminished,  or  it  might 
be  cut  off  altogether.  Such  an  event  is,  of 
course,  not  very  probable  for  the  present ; but 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible.  Whatever  may 
be  said  about  their  supply  of  bread  at  this  mo- 
ment, it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  their  water  is 
sure  in  Dalkeith. 

! Some  mistakes  seem  also  to  have  been  made 
in  the  matter  of  the  Eskbank  drainage.  Esk- 
bank,  we  may  mention,  is  a sort  of  fashionable 
suburb  of  Dalkeith,  chiefly  inhabited  by  retired 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  merchants  of  Leith, 
with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  half-pay  officers 
and  anglo-Indians,  who  seem  to  gravitate  to 
such  places  by  some  inherent  process  of  selec- 
tion. A portion  of  the  site,  it  should  seem,  lies 
at  a pretty  low  level ; and  although  considerably 
elevated  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  is  never- 
theless dangerously  close  to  the  surface-water, 
which  may  be  found  on  digging  4 ft.  or  5 ft. 
almost  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dal- 
keith. Under  Buch  conditions,  it  is  by  no  means 
safe  to  have  cellars  below  the  basement  floor  of 
the  houses.  Yet  this  was  the  origin  of  a very 
hot  controversy  which  followed  in  the  local 
newspaper  for  the  period  of  six  weeks,  between 
a certain  gallant  captain  of  the  navy  and  the 
Sanitary  Authority,  in  which  our  readers  who 
are  conversant  with  ouch  descriptions  of  duels 
will  easily  imagine  that  the  captain  was  no 
match  for  the  commissioners ! Let  us  hope  that 
some  good  may  come  out  of  the  discussion,  for 
the  drainage  of  Eskbank  is  unmistakably  defec- 
tive. 

A very  pretty  little  cemetery  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  two  parish  graveyards  ;of 
Dalkeith.  We  can  hardly  call  it  an  extramural 
or  even  a suburban  cemetery,  for  it  lies  between 
Eskbank  and  Dalkeith,  right  opposite  the  R.  O. 
chapel,  and  adjoining  the  Public  Schools.  There 
is  a very  tasteful  mortuary  monument  worth 
noticing  in  this  little  cemetery,  of  white  Carrara 
marble,  erected  by  the  Postmaster  to  the 


memory  of  his  wife  ; and  not  far  off  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  West  Kirk  parish,  there  is  a 
beautiful  Cairngall  granite  obelisk  erected  by 
Mr.  David  Jerdan,  to  the  memory  of  hid  wife, 
who  was  a sister  of  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles.  It 
lias  engraved  on  it  an  appropriate  Scriptural 
quotation  in  the  original  Greek.  The  church- 
yards, of  course,  belong  to  the  parish;  the 
cemetery  is  the  property  of  the  Parochial 
Board. 

There  is,  we  understand,  at  this  moment  a pro- 
ject on  foot  of  cutting  a newstreet  through  White 
Hart-street  at  right  angles  to  Buccleuch-street, 
and  also  of  opening  up  and  otherwise  improving 
the  labyrinthine  closes  and  densely-populated 
wynds  in  the  High-street,  some  of  which,  such 
as  the  Flesh  Market-close,  Campbell’s-close, 
Leyden’s-close,  and  the  Laigh-close,  would  be  all 
the  better  for  being  reformed  altogether.  With- 
out doubt  this  is  the  next  and  probably  most 
serious  task  before  the  Commissioners,  and 
should  not  be  carried  out,  let  us  suggest,  without 
a well-considered  plan  and  a collateral  system  of 
drainage. 

We  have  left  ourselves  very  little  room  to 
describe  the  surrounding  colliery  villages,  and, 
indeed,  most  of  them  are  not  worthy  of  descrip- 
tion. We  must  except  those  on  the  Dalkeith 
estates,  however,  such  as  Thorniebank,  Cowden- 
foot,  Smeaton,  the  Cowpits,  and  others,  which 
are  perfect  models  of  labourers’  cottages,  and 
which,  we  believe,  were  erected  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
who  has  long  been  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Cottages  Building  Association.  The 
villages  on  the  other,  or  landward,  side  of 
Dalkeith,  such  as  those  which  surround 
the  Millerhill  Station,  are  literally  a century 
behind  the  age.  We  are  afraid  some  of  the 
wealthy  and  liberal  colliery  proprietors  of 
Midlothian  have  been  spending  more  money  on 
theh’  steam  engines  than  their  cottages  ! 

Dalkeith,  we  have  to  observe  in  conclusion, 
compared  with  similar  Scotch  towns  we  have 
examined,  such  as  Stirling  and  Dumfries,  is  in 
all  essential  respects  (if  we  except  its  drainage) 
in  a state  of  advance ; and,  furthermore,  if  we 
consider  the  beautiful  grounds  and  district  of 
country  in  which  it  lies  embosomed,  it  is  a 
perfect  paradise  when  contrasted  with  such 
colliery  towns  as  Falkirk  or  Ardrie.  There  is, 
besides,  a spirit  of  great  earnestness  and  desire 
for  improvement  existing  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authority,  as  well  as  the  conterminous 
proprietors,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
often  met  with  in  our  wanderings  beyond  the 
Tweed. 


THE  TWO  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIONS. 

Both  the  Institute  and  the  Society  of  Water- 
colour Artists  held  their  private  view  last 
Saturday,  and  opened  on  Monday  for  their 
respective  winter  exhibitions  of  “ Sketches 
and  Studies.”  The  simultaneous  arrangement, 
whether  or  not  intentionally  prompted  by  a 
spirit  of  rivalry,  is  inconvenient  and  undesirable, 
and  is  calculated  to  injure  the  opening  day  of 
either  one  or  both  exhibitions  by  dividing  the 
visitors.  In  this  case  the  old  society  was  the 
gainer,  and  seemed  to  draw  by  far  the  larger 
number  to  its  private  view,  the  other  gallery 
being  thinly  attended  in  comparison  with  what 
is  usual.  The  “Society”  being  the  older 
establishment,  had  the  fair  claim  to  first  con- 
sideration, though  not  only  on  that  ground,  for 
we  have  rarely  seen  a better  winter  exhibition 
in  its  rooms. 

Following  this  example  of  the  'multitude,  and 
giving  precedence  to  the  older  society,  we  may 
say  a word  first  upon  a few  drawings  which 
have  special  interest  for  us  as  illustrating  archi- 
tecture. Facile  princeps  among  these,  and  indeed 
in  its  way  one  of  the  very  best  things  we  have 
ever  seen  in  this  exhibition,  is  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
water-colour  sketch  of  a part  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice  (28).  This  is  a “sketch” 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  all  equally  com- 
pleted, certain  parts  being  only  lined-in  suffi- 
ciently to  give  the  continuity  of  the  architectural 
design ; but  as  far  as  the  coloured  portion  goes, 
it  is  about  as  minutely  finished  as  anything 
could  be,  though  in  light  tints.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  delicacy 
and  conscientious  study  with  which  the  colours 
and  markings  of  the  various  marbles  are  given, 
and  the  whole  anatomy  as  well  as  complexion  of 
the  architecture  realised ; indeed,  as  we  heard 
it  observed  by  one  of  the  greatest  water-colour 
artists  of  the  day,  the  drawing  suggests  the 
idea  that  if  one  were  to  attempt  such  study 


in  detail  for  a large  work,  and  carry  out  such 
detail  along  with  the  general  impression  or 
effect,  a very  few  paintings  would  have  to 
suffice  for  a lifetime.  We  hope  that  this  is  not 
the  last  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  drawings  of  this  class 
that  we  are  to  see. 

We  would  next  point  out  to  the  architectural 
visitor  the  drawings  at  Rome,  executed  on  the 
spot  (as  the  catalogue  informs  us)  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Riviere.  If  we  are  to  take  it,  as  we  conclude, 
that  these  drawings  were  really  finished  as  we 
see  them  here,  in  the  open  air  and  before  the 
buildings  which  are  delineated,  we  must  com- 
pliment their  author  very  highly  upon  them. 
They  are  admirably  true  iu  tone,  have  the 
appearance  of  finish  without  hardness  or 
labour,  and  represent  the  architectural  detail 
with  combined  truthfulness  and  picturesque 
effect.  Among  them  may  be  named  “ St. 
Peter’s  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  ” (93), 
“The  Interior  of  St.  Peter’s”  (221),  and  the 
view  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  (275) ; 
the  latter  is  especially  excellent.  Not  so 
much  can  be  said,  we  fear,  in  favour  of 
another  set  of  architectural  studies  by  Miss 
Clara  Montalba,  who  has  been  working  at  the 
Thames  bridges,  and  sends  several  studies,  con- 
sisting generally  of  a drawing  taken  close  to  a 
pier  or  under  an  arch  of  one  of  the  bridges,  and 
showing  other  buildings  in  the  distance.  One 
of  them,  perhaps  in  one  sense  the  best,  shows 
that  abominable  pier  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  in 
hard  and  disagreeable  prominence ; but  the 
tones  and  texture  of  the  material  in  the  others 
are  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  they  cannot 
rank  as  good  architectural  illustrations.  A good 
sketch  of  an  architectural  subject,  in  very 
different  style  from  any  of  those  already  named, 
is  the  view  of  the  arch  of  Constantine,  with  a 
small  bit  of  the  Colosseum  in  the  foreground 
(407),  by  Mr.  Arthur  Glennie. 

Quitting  this  special  class  of  subjects,  and 
taking  the  exhibition  generally,  we  are  really 
quite  unable  to  name  half  the  works  which 
deserve  attention,  and  which  (bearing  in  mind 
always  that  this  is  professedly  a “sketch” 
exhibition)  show  most  refined  excellencies.  The 
greatest  executive  painter  of  the  day  naturally 
comes  first.  Mr.  Tadema’s  one  contribution 
occupies  the  centre  place  on  the  second  screen, 
which  has  been  his  by  custom  for  some  years 
back.  It  is  a Roman  interior,  of  course,  exhibit- 
ing an  aged  epicure,  “ an  old  bachelor”  (356) 
draped  in  saffron  robes  and  reclined  upon  a 
couch,  behind  which  is  seen  a marbled  bas- 
relief  most  beautifully  painted  ; in  front  a 
stream  of  water  from  a broDze  head  spouts  into 
the  middle  of  a basin  in  the  marble  floor. 
Every  one  will  understand  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  such  a subject  in  Mr.  Tadema’s 
hands.  The  present  example,  a very  Bmall-size 
work,  is  even  exceptional  in  a minuteness  of 
finish  whioh  Meissonier  alone  could  rival.  We 
may  next  turn  to  the  beautiful  little  works  of 
Mrs.  Allingham.  This  lady  also  disdains  to 
send  sketches,  and  there  is  no  difference  what- 
ever in  finish  between  her  contributions  to  the 
winter  and  the  summer  exhibitions.  “ In  the 
Hayloft”  (204)  shows  us  two  little  children 
crouched  against  the  mass  of  hay  on  the  floor  of 
the  loft.  It  is  a trying  experiment,  for  a great 
part  of  the  picture  consists  of  hay,  yet  the 
whole  is  so  beautifully  handled,  and  the  two 
children  seem  so  well  worth  a considerable 
framework,  that  the  result  is  quite  satisfactory 
as  a picture,  and  the  children  are  painted  with 
all  the  refinement  and  sympathy  which  charac- 
terise the  artist’s  numerous  child-subjeots. 
An  exquisite  little  picture  in  quite  a different 
way  is  “ The  Hayfield  : Albury,  Surrey  ” 
(306),  — a hayfield  in  bright  sunshine,  backed 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  trees  on  a rising  bank, 
the  masses  of  foliage  covered  with  a shimmer 
of  light  and  shadow,  seen  through  a slightly 
hazy  heat,  which  is  an  exquisite  realisation  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  evanescent  effects 
of  nature.  There  are  other  works  by  the  same 
artist,  all  with  more  or  less  excellence. 

Mr.  Alfi-ed  Hunt,  as  usual,  exhibits  drawings 
which  might  pass  for  the  work  of  so  many  diffe- 
rent hands,  so  perfectly  distinct  and  free  from 
manner  are  they.  “ Capel  Curig”  (17),  a dax’k 
stormy  scene,  is  a good  example  of  his  power  in 
one  kind  of  view,  and  “ Twilight — Whitby  ” 
(82),  a fine  realisation  of  a half-lighted  effect 
of  a view  only  indistinctly  discerned  through 
the  dusk.  Among  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  con- 
tributions, the  best  is  “ The  Overgrown  Park — 
Allington  Castle  ” (88),  where  a delightful 
piece  of  red  ivy-grown  ruin  forms  the  centre, 
with  a foreground  of  rushes  and  other  wild 
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growths.  Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s  “Outdoor  Studies” 
come  more  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned 
into  the  category  of  work  for  which  the  winter 
exhibitions  are  professedly  intended,  and  are 
admirable  specimens  of  free  and  broadly-handled 
sketches.  We  would  particularly  notice  No.  6 
of  the  set  (293)  ; in  the  same  artist’s  sketch 
“On  the  Cotswold  Hills”  (250),  the  sky  and 
the  landscape  seem  to  be  out  of  keeping,  as 
if  they  ought  to  have  belonged  to  different 
drawings. 

Some  very  charming  drawings  are  contri- 
buted by  an  artist  whose  name  is  less  familiar, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Andrews,  of  whose  works  “ Bright- 
lingsea  Hard  ” (386),  and  the  “ Ragged  School 
at  Cardiff  ” (417,  —an  old  hulk  to  wit),  should  be 
looked  at.  One  of  the  recent  members,  Mr.  H. 
M.  Marshall,  sends  some  very  good  little  studies. 
Among  the  old  members,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Geo. 
Fripp  better  represented  than  in  this  exhibition  ; 
Mr.  A.  D.  Fripp,  on  the  other  hand,  has  seldom 
shown  his  own  peculiar  excellence  in  delicate 
and  pui'o  water-colour  more  than  in  “ Harvest- 
ing, Dorsetshire”  (211).  Mr.  Wallis’s  scene  in 
a marriage  registry  at  Bruges  (258)  is  a study 
remarkable  for  its  combination  of  broad  and 
rich  effect,  with  marked  individuality  of  cha- 
racter in  the  figures.  We  might  have  men- 
tioned among  the  architectural  subjects  Mr.  A. 
Goodwin’s  admirable  and  careful  view  of  High- 
Btreet,  Salisbury,  with  the  well-known  spire 
seen  over  the  house  roofs  (118).  In  speaking 
of  Mr.  Wallis,  we  should  not  have  omitted 
mentioning,  first,  his  larger  and  more  highly- 
finished  study,  almost  a fioi3lied  picture,  “ Luca 
Signorelli”  (122),  where  the  great  artist,  gowned 
and  grave,  is  seen  coming  down  some  steps 
alongside  a garden-wall,  from  over  which  some 
merry  girls  shower  flowers  upon  the  long-haired 
youth  who  carries  the  artist’s  portfolio.  There 
is  the  making  of  a fine  oil  painting  in  this,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  made.  There  are  many  more 
studies  and  sketches  we  would  gladly  comment 
upon,  but  space  forbids.  We  should  not  omit 
to  mention,  however,  that  among  the  contribu- 
tions are  several  sketches  by  H.R.H.  Princess 
Louise  (who  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society).  These  are  sketches  taken  in  Canada, 
and  though  slight,  are  very  artist-like  in  style 
and  feeling,  and  have  the  appearance  of  great, 
truthfulness  as  representations  of  local  sceuery : 
the  “Courtyard  of  the  Citadel,  Quebec”  (148), 
is  particularly  good.  The  Princess  was  among 
the  visitors  on  the  private  view  day. 

Having  in  mind  what  is  proverbially  said  in 
regard  to  comparisons,  we  will  not  follow 
out  any  between  the  exhibition  of  the  Society 
and  that  of  the  Institute,  but  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  the  works  which  pleased  us  in 
the  latter  exhibition,  merely  observing  that  the 
task  is  a shorter  one  in  this  case.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Linton’s  name  cannot,  of  course,  be  passed  over, 
but  he  has  nothing  of  importance;  for  the  large 
study  for  “The  Flag  of  Truce”  is  an  old  work, 
and  his  single  figure,  entitled  “Forget-me-not” 
(245),  is  little  but  a study  of  colour  and  costume, 
the  face  being  very  characterless.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Gow  carries  off  the  honours  for  his  two  contri- 
butions, “Stragglers”  (78)  and  “The  Old 
Bachelor”  (236).  The  former  represents  the 
interior  of  a house  in  which  two  wounded  and 
bandaged  soldiers  have  taken  refuge,  to  whom  a 
little  girl  enters  through  the  open  door,  bringing 
them  a pitcher  of  water,  her  eyes  wide  open 
with  wonder  and  compassion.  The  motive  is  an 
old  one : it  has  seldom  been  better  treated.  The 
other  work  represents  the  figure  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman of  the  Queen  Anne  or  early  Georgian 
era  seated  at  a window  ; a highly-finished  draw- 
ing, not  a study  ; both  the  countenance  and 
costume  show  admirable  painting.  Among 
studies  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  C.  Green’s 
“ 1793”  (357),  a figure  in  the  French  costumo 
of  that  memorable  period,  may  be  mentioned  ; 
and  (better)  Mr.  Townley  Green’s  little  picture, 
— a complete  picture  on  a small  scale, — entitled 
“ Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  un- 
kind ” (380) ; a delicate  girl  in  a green  dress 
before  a crimson-lined  cabinet,  from  which  she 
takes  some  of  the  “gifts”  referred  to.  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas  has  a oleverand  effective  figure- 
study,  a man  revolving  a “ Question  of  Date  ” 
(29)  in  regard  to  an  old  helmet.  Mr.  Hugh 
Carter  continues  his  studies  in  the  key  struck 
by  Israels,  of  whom  he  is  at  least  a very  suc- 
cessful follower.  Among  a number  of  black- 
and-white  studies  in  the  small  room,  Mr.  C. 
Green  is  very  good  in  the  representation  of 
“Racecourse  Outsiders”  (151),  and  Mr.  W. 
Small,  in  his  spirited  representation  of  the 
“Athletic  Sports”  (172)  at  a public  school, 


showing  the  head  boys  in  a foot-race  half 
tumbling  to  the  goal  in  the  last  stago  of  spent 
wind;  a good  picture  might  be  made  out  of 
this.  The  same  artist’s  coloured  study  of  a 
“Limpet-gatherer,  Banff”  (74),  is  very  good, 
though  rather  prononcd  in  colour.  Mr.  Wolf’s 
two  lion  studies,  entitled  “Night”  and  “ Morn- 
ing” (154,  173),  should  be  noticed. 

Among  landscapes,  we  see  witli  pleasure  that 
Mr.  Tbos.  Collier  is  in  his  old  place  on  the  centre 
of  the  east  wall,  with  a subject  in  his  old  style, 
“A  Deer  Park  in  the  South  Downs”  (271),  a 
noble  water  - colour  study.  That  Mr.  Hiue’s 
studies  are  admirable  goes  without  saying; 
Mr.  James  Orrock  shows  his  usual  fresh  open-air 
feeling,  especially  in  “Stacking  Hay”  (235), 
Mr.  Aumonier  has  a good  little  sketch,  “ Mouse- 
hole”  (238),  a fishing  village;  Sir  Coutts  Lind- 
say’s sketch  of  a Mount  Athos  convent  (99)  is 
a very  interesting  study  of  quaint  architecture 
aud  noted  place,  and  Lady  Lindsay’s  able  study 
of  a head,  titled  “ Autonino”  (111)  should  be 
mentioned  at  the  same  time.  Both  these  artists 
send  other  interesting  drawings.  “ The  Ribbon- 
road,  St.  Gothard  Pass”  (287),  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Thomas,  is  good,  and  yet  more  so  is  “ Fog  before 
Sunshine”  (310),  by  Mr.  Kyrke  Penson,  a very 
successful  realisation  of  a very  weird  and  diffi- 
cult effect.  Mr.  Fulleylove  has  two  Hampton 
Court  Btudies,  of  which  the  larger  (64)  is 
deficient  in  local  colour  and  consequently  not 
real ; the  building  is  not  red  enough,  and  the  yew 
trees  are  not  nearly  dark  enough ; the  other 
(296)  is  admirable,  and  fully  bears  up  the  repute 
the  artist  has  begun  to  acquire  for  studies  of 
old  gardens  in  this  style.  There  are  some 
pleasant  little  bits  of  landscape  on  the  screens; 
of  the  amount  of  common-place  conventional 
landscape  it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  par- 
ticularly, neither  of  the  little  pen  studies  of 
theatrical  characters  of  the  day  in  the  small 
room,  except  to  note  the  conclusion  that  a 
society  which  hangs  them  must  evidently  be 
rather  in  want  of  good  matter  to  cover  its 
walls. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Old  Londoners,  exiled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  had  the  rare  opportunity,  some  days 
since,  of  reviving  cherished  recollections,  in  a 
fog  as  dark  if  not  as  ruddy  or  as  smoky  as 
London  can  produce ; and  if  it  did  not  bring  out 
the  link-boys,  it  necessitated  the  use  of  gas  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  Happily,  however,  in 
Paris  such  inconveniences,  though  not  unknown, 
are  utterly  free  from  that  horror  of  the  London 
atmosphere,  “ the  blacks.”  As  long  as  we  in 
London  are  contented  to  continue  the  imperfect 
and  thriftless  methods  of  our  grandfathers  in 
the  warming  of  our  houses,  we  shall  have  to 
suffer  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  “ blacks,” 
a very  evident  proof  of  the  immense  loss  of 
caloric  the  present  system  induces.  Our  own 
advertisement  columns  are  weekly  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions  to 
prevent  such  waste,  and  to  obtain  that  still 
more  important  desideratum,  a well-warmed 
house  ; but  yet  we  continue,  when  we  visit  our 
friends,  to  shiver,  while  the  grate  is  cheerily 
blazing  away  its  tons  of  cannel  or  Wallsend  for 
the  benefit  of  the  chimney-sweep  and  the  coal- 
merchant.  Paragraphs  might  be  filled  with  the 
mere  enumeration  of  the  ills  to  which  such  a 
system  gives  rise, — the  pollution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  list  of  diseases  increased  ; our , 
public  buildings  doomed  to  everlasting  dinginess  ; 
our  back-yards  rendered  incapable  of  producing 
blooming  flowers;  our  muslin  curtains  (where  we 
are  extravagant  enough  to  use  such  luxuries),  en- 
tering as  a terrible  item  into  the  washing-bill  in 
many  other  ways  augmented  by  “ the  blacks.” 
We  remember  once  a well-known  Academician 
showing  us  in  his  pleasant  garden,  thirty  miles 
from  London,  the  effects  of  its  smoke  on  that 
portion  of  the  bark  of  the  trees  turned  towards 
the  capital ; and  those  familiar  with  the  Chan- 
nel will  recollect  to  have  met  more  than  once 
with  a dense  fog  out  at  sea,  aggravated  by  the 
denser  atmosphere  blown  southwards  from  the 
metropolis.  In  this  respect,  if  not  in  many 
others,  we  scarcely  envy  our  be-wintered  com- 
patriots on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Paris,  which  is  already,  it  might  be  imagined, 
rich  enough  in  museums,  was  endowed  a week 
ago  with  a new  and  interesting  addition  to  its 
instructive  collections  thrown  so  freely  open  to 
the  public,  not  alone  on  week-days,  but  on 
Sundays.  The  so-called  “ Musee  d’Artillerie  ” 
of  the  Invalides,  aud  its  superbly- arranged 
collection  of  arms  of  all  ages,  has  long  been 
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one  of  the  features  in  the  visit  of  the  intelligent 
stranger  to  Paris,  and  a delight  and  instruction 
on  tho  Sunday  afternoon’s  holiday  with  the 
residents  ; this  collection  has  now  received  a 
further  addition  to  its  series  of  armed  manne- 
quins, representing  the  warriors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  two  new  rooms  ; one,  in  which  has  been 
collected  a series  of  models  of  the  cannon  in 
use  Biuce  the  invention  of  gunpowder ; the 
other,  far  more  instructive,  containing  a number 
of  ancient  arms,  representative  of  the  early 
ages,  the  stone  age,  the  bronze  age,  that  of  the 
Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Gauls.  But  the 
feature  of  this  new  room  consists  in  the  eighteen 
life-sized  figures  representing  the  armed  warriors 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies,  and  in  which 
each  feature  of  the  equipment,  the  arms,  the 
armour,  and  the  accessories,  has  been  restored, 
in  many  cases  from  examples  actually  in  the 
museum,  in  others  from  specimens  in  other 
collections,  or  from  painted  and  sculptured 
representations.  Here  we  have  a series  of 
Greek  soldiers  such  as  they  were  in  the  days 
long  before  the  Christian  era ; and  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  conquered  the  world,  together  with 
three  superb  figures  of  gladiators  in  all  their 
paraphernalia.  For  the  Sunday  afternoon  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  for  the  youngsters 
a more  agreeable  sequel  to  the  schoolroom  of 
the  week  day  and  its  dry  records  of  Roman 
and  Greek  history  than  this  new  museum  which 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  publio. 

Not  long  since  we  spoke  of  the  number  of 
houses  built  in  Paris  during  this  year ; as  a 
complement  to  this,  the  recently-published 
bulletin  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  for  the 
year  1878,  which  has  been  inserted  in  most  of 
the  newspapers,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  In 
this  document  (rendered  intelligible  to  English 
readers  by  the  transformation  of  francs  and 
metres  into  pounds  and  yards)  we  find  a con- 
cise table  of  the  topographical  statistics  of 
Paris.  The  capital  of  France  contains  74,740 
houses,  in  addition  to  the  public  buildings; 
these  houses  contain  337,587  shops  and  work- 
rooms, and  684,952  dwelling-rooms,  forming  a 
total  of  1,022,539.  The  value  is  calculated  at 
more  than  twenty-three  millions  sterling,  of 
which  ten  millions  go  for  the  former  class,  and 
the  remaining  thirteen  millions  for  the  latter. 
The  public  ways,  streets,  avenues,  and  boule- 
vards, not  including  the  numerous  passages  aod 
courts,  reach  the  total  length  of  545  miles,  of 
which  127  miles  are  planted,  a piece  of  statistics 
to  which  we  venture  to  draw  the  attention  of 
our  Board  of  Works.  Paris  owes  one  of  its 
chiefest  charms  to  the  large  quantity  of  trees 
with  which  it  is  planted,  and  which  hygienically 
and  pictorially  produce  no  small  effect  on  the 
city.  The  drains  reach  a length  of  355  miles, 
but  out  of  the  75,000  houses  of  Paris,  there  are 
only  22,455  which  are  supplied  with  drain-pipes. 
The  total  superficies  of  the  capital  is  more  than 

19.000  acres,  of  which  3,600  acres  are  occupied 
by  the  public  roads,  442  acres  in  squares  and 
public  gardens,  some  231  acres  in  cemetories 
within  the  walls ; tho  Seiue  between  its  em- 
bankments occupies  more  than  500  acres,  and 
the  buildings,  houses,  gardens,  &c.,  more  than 

14.000  acres.  As  a last  detail,  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1878  being  1,988,806  inhabitants,  the 
mean  to  the  acre  is  about  100. 

In  what  quarter  of  the  capital  are  the  builders 
not  at  work,  for  recent  statistics  show  that,  in 
spite  of  strikes  and  bad  weather,  the  building 
trade  of  Paris  is  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the 
Parisian  industries  ? Near  the  fashionable 
neighbourhood  of  the  Champs  Elysees  the  whole 
Quartier  Marbceuf  is  a forest  of  scaffold-poles, 
— a wilderness  of  blocks  of  stone  and  cement 
and  iron  joists;  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  is 
still  encumbered  by  the  contractors’  wagons, 
and  the  historic  old  H6tel  de  Luynos,  of  which 
we  once  spoke  in  these  columns,  has,  if  not 
ceased  to  exist,  so  changed  its  appearance  that 
it  is  no  longer  recognisable  ; within  a few  steps 
of  its  old  and  now  disappeared  court-yard,  the 
publisher  Hachette  is  building  a large  house, 
and  almost  opposite,  the  Passage  de  Commerce, 
and  the  site  of  Marat’s  house,  is  gradually 
being  transformed,  as  others  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Parc  Monceau.  The 
same  architectural  style  is  being  everywhere 
continued,  but  greater  simplicity  and  purity  of 
detail  are  evident ; monotonous,  but  producing 
houses  excessively  commodious  and  returning  a 
very  respectable  income  to  their  fortunate 
owners,  a great  consideration  in  the  present 
day,  and  so  well  understood  here,  that  we  were 
told  not  long  since,  by  a large  contractor,  that 
in  building  on  a piece  of  land  in  Paris,  he  em- 
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ployed  invariably  a practical  architect-builder 
(who  only  differs  here  from  the  architect  in  not 
having  served  his  time  in  an  architect’s  office), 

• while,  in  building  a country-house,  he  turned  to 
h is  friend,  the  artistic  architect.  Such,  we 
ht  -lieve,  is  the  reason  and  the  excuse  for  the 
mo  notony  and  the  want  of  that  architectural 
coa  ^deration  which  are  brought  against  the 
aspe,  it  of  Paris.  Parisians  regard  their  city  as 
a citv  to  in  afc  a**  seasons  of  the  year,  and 

necess  ari*.y  bave  recourse  to  Hats.  We,  in  London, 
owing  t 0 our  few-storied  and  separate  houses, 
in  most  wbicb  a largG  amount  of  space  is 
lost  are  obliged  to  spread  out  to  the  suburbs, 
nml'  nnr  o asier  classes  spend  too  much  time 
in  their  t 'ufch  to  Ba7>  far  more  comfortable 

and  luxurioil  ’ c0“ntrJ  “is‘eD0':  , . . . ,, 

T wen  tv  ve  ars  aS°  1 *ie  Enghsh  artists-worlcl 
in  Rome  was\  betwee"  those  who  aided 

with  John  Gib.  ™"  on,  the  Pf'otod 

statuary,  and  the  'SG  w.llG  at",,cked  f wha‘ 

they  unlearnedly  t 'ona.dered  a?  vulgar.  A great 
peraonage,  who  ha  d oomm.ss.ohed  G.bson  to 
execute  for  him  astt  'ta»'  Oup.d,  on  hearing ; at 
a distance  that  Gibm  « intended  to  dolour  the 


work,  wrote  to  request 


him  not  to  do  so,  as  he 


objected  to  coloured  sta\  ue®-i  Gibson,  ow^v,  ’ 
replied  somewhat  curtly  7>  that  he  might  a,  e 
the  statue  or  not  as  he  pleased,  but  that  . e 
intended  to  colour  it.  Af  that  time,  indeed, 
throughout  Gibson’s  life,  ’no  was  very  fond  of 
giving  his  brother  Benj  amin  credit  for  keeping 
him  well  informed  as  reLgi-'xds  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ancients,  nnd  the  exceedingly 
interesting  passages  that  3l.r.  Bell  quotes  from 
Gibson  Bmack  greatly  eithe.r  of  the  classica.1 
acquirements  of  “ my  brother"  Benjamin,”  or 
perhaps  still  more  of  the  handiwork  of  some  one 
of  those  admiring  and  enthusiastic  English 
women  to  whom  we  have  hea  rd  it  said  Gibson 
was  fond  of  imparting  his  hap  py  thoughts  over 
a dish  of  tea.  Mr.  Bell’s  view  of  the  coloured 
statues  of  the  ancients  being  all  hut  invariably 
confined  to  the  priestcraft  is  singularly  con- 
firmed in  the  present  day  by  t he  conservative 
habits  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  we  see 
by  the  elaborately  coloured  nnd  begemmed 
statues  of  the  blessed  saints  which  disfigure  so 
many  modern  churches  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England,  and  are  now,  more  than  ever,  objects 
of  commercial  value  in  the  sacerdotal  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Sulpice.  We  must,  however, 
all  feel  as  much  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  as  in 
London  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
Bell  for  his  exceedingly  interesting  communi- 
cation. 


THE  FORESTS  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Wood-cutting  in  the  Norwegian  forests  com- 
mences towards  the  end  of  the  autumn  or  the 
beginning  of  winter,  as  soon  as  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  ceases.  It  is  always  an  arduous,  and 
sometimes  a dangerous  occupation,  for  the 
localities  of  the  forests  are  very  lonely,  and  far 
removed  from  habitations,  so  that  the  wood- 
cutter is  unable  to  return  home  for  the  whole 
week,  but  has  to  camp  out  in  a little  fir-log  hut, 
taking  with  him  sufficient  provisions  for  the 
week,  and  keeping  up  a good  fire  with  the 
branches,  without  which,  indeed,  his  life  would 
be  insupportable.  On  Sunday  he  returns,  fol- 
lowing the  tracks  through  the  snow,  made 
for  the  carriage  of  the  timber,  and  guarding 
himself  in  dangerous  places  by  wearing  a pair 
of  long  wooden  skates  called  “ski.”  After  a 
time,  when  the  roads  become  more  marked,  and 
the  marshy  ground  is  frozen  over,  the  timber  is 
brought  away  by  the  hardy  Norwegian  horses 
to  the  banks  of  a stream,  where  it  is  piled  up  in 
heaps  called  “ tommerlunder,”  and  there  marked 
with  the  peculiar  cut  of  the  owner  of  that  part 
of  the  forest.  As  soon  as  the  rivers  are  free  in 
the  spring,  the  timber  is  floated  down,  a good 
deal  of  ingenious  engineering  being  displayed  in 
the  formation  of  little  artificial  lakes  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  when  the  water  is  shallow, 
while  every  now  and  then  a chain  of  wood, 
called  “ laendser,”  is  thrown  across  the  stream 
to  assist  the  course  of  the  timber  fleet,  and 
enable  it  to  be  broken  up  and  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  marks  and  destination.  The  whole  of 
this  part  of  tho  business  is  managed  by  a com- 
mittee of  forest  proprietors,  everything  being 
done  strictly  according  to  rule,  and  the 
expenses  divided  by  a regular  tariff.  This 
“ flotation  ” is  an  operation  which  requires  very 
skilful  and  experienced  workmen,  for  the  diffi- 
culties are  neither  few  nor  trifling.  Sometimes  a 
great  mass  of  timber  is  suddenly  brought  up  by 
a projecting  bank  or  a rock  in  the  middle  of  the 


stream,  so  that  a thousand  or  more  pieces 
become  detached  and  piled  up  one  upon  another. 
The  floaters  have  a perilous  job  before  them  in  free- 
ing the  mass,  which  they  do  by  balancing  them- 
selves upon  the  loose  timber,  and  pushing  each 
piece  forward  with  a long  pole,  until,  at  length, 
the  hitch  is  overcome,  and  tho  whole  pile  sud- 
denly darts  forward.  This  is  the  critical  point, 
however,  for  the  workman,  who  has  to  use  all 
his  presence  of  mind  and  rapidity  of  action 
to  prevent  being  carried  away  himself  in  the 
boiling  flood,  and  to  regain  the  shore  in  safety. 
It  is  worse  still  at  the  foot  of  the  cataracts,  for 
the  timber  keeps  turning  round  and  round,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  wood,  which  is  not  able 
to  get  out  of  the  whirlpool  without  assistance; 
and  the  whole  period  of  the  water  transit  is  one 
of  great  anxiety,  not  only  to  avoid  actual  loss, 
but  to  prevent  the  timber  remaining  in  the  water 
longer  than  can  be  helped.  If  the  timber  fleet 
does  not  arrive  at  tlie  shipping  port  at  the 
proper  time,  the  wood  has  to  be  left  in  the  water 
until  next  season,  which  represents  a considera- 
ble loss  of  capital,  not  only  in  the  deteriorated 
quality,  but  in  the  loss  of  the  market. 

Let  us  look  a little  at  the  economical  value  of 
the  Norwegian  forests.  A rough'  estimate  has 
put  them  down  at  about  550,000,000  of  francs, 
or  22,000,0001.  ; and,  according  to  the  last 
census,  13,638  persons  were  occupied  in  the 
od-cutting  and  the  rafting,  the  greater  part 
of  th  111611  being  unmarried  and  between  twenty 
, . . v years  of  age.  A curious  calculation 
anc  ur.  ] 370  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
was  made  m , , ,.  , 

- . . vj  to  consumption,  when  it 

forests  in  rega.  , , 1 ’ • , 

446  communes  or  parishes, 
-re  builfii.’ig-timber  than 
u wants  ; 129  had  as 
mik'd1  as  they  wanted,  and  n/  moie> 
had  u’ot  sufficient,  and  were  Cl/'mP6hed  ny- 
In  the  natter  of  firewood,  130  were 

more  tha."  amply  provided  for.  llC  ^ J“‘ 
enough-  a.nc^  the  remaining  134  had  . ° ~ J ' 
Tho  exportai  ion  timber  from  Norway 
doubled  during  the  lasfc  fluarter  of  a centur>; 
the  principal  pc.  vts  for  tbe  timber  trade  being 
those  on  the  Ska  to  the  east  of  Cape 

Lindesnaes;  white  .the  p7>rts  on  the  west  and 
north  of  it  scarcely  s er,d  a'^ay  more  than  4 per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  B\  ’ far  th^  largest  quantity 
(about  78  per  cent,  of  /he  who.1®)  is  sect  away 
from  the  ports  between  Skiensu  01^  an(1  the 
Swedish  frontier.  The  folio  wing  are  Pro.pft°/‘ 

tions  of  the  different  timbe  r3  exported  in 

and  1875. 

1870.  18.  . 

1 rent.  l’er  ce.  • 

ao  38  7 

•18-0  379 

109  115 


appeared  that  out  oi 
102  had  a good  deal  m. 

sufficient  for  their  ow’1 


Rough  or  squared  timber  .... 

.Stiwu  timber 

Plunrd  timber 

Small,  lor  tire  or  pit  wood  . 
Small,  cut  for  staves.  ate 


77 


67 


The  latter  item  consists  principally  ol  birch 
wood,  and  is  insignificant,  by  far  the  la  rSesfc 
portion  of  the  exportation  being  composed  o. v br 
and  pine.  The  numbers  mentioned  before  of  the  80 
who  are  employed  in  the  forest  trade,  of  cours>  3 
do  not  include  the  still  greater  number  of 
those  occupied  in  the  supplementary  wood 
trade,  such  as  makers  of  matches,  wood  oil  and 


One  very  striking  application  of  the  pate  was  on 
wall,  cornice,  and  moulding  decorations,  which 
possessed  a remarkably  clear  and  sharp  outline, 
and  is  evidently  well  adapted  for  ornamental 
building  purposes. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Sweden,  celebrated  for  long 
past  for  her  forest  riches,  which  are  so  great, 
that,  after  supplying  her  own  wants,  she  is  able 
to  export  very  large  quantities.  Like  the  Nor- 
wegian forests, thoseof  Sweden  are  composed  prin- 
cipally of  different  species  of  fir  and  pine,  birch, 
alder,  and  aspen  trees,  with  the  oak  in  the  pro- 
vinces Bouth  of  the  Dalelf,  and  the  beech  in  the  still 
more  southern  districts.  In  addition  to  the  true 
forests,  almost  all  the  large  properties,  whether 
State  or  private,  possess  immense  pasturages, 
more  or  less  wooded  with  the  trees  above  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  with  aBb,  elm,  maple,  lime,  &c., 
white  some  localities  in  Middle  and  Southern 
Swedeu  possess  large  plantations  of  mulberry 
trees.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
computation  of  the  Swedish  forests,  as  Lapland, 
which  contains  large  woods,  partly  the  property 
of  the  State  and  partly  that  of  private  indi- 
viduals, has  not  been  yet  surveyed.  Swedish 
territory,  deducting  the  ri  vers  and  fiords,  occupies 
40,672,000  hectares  (t  hectare  = 2£  acres),  from 
which  should  be  subtracted  4,693,000  hectares 
for  fields  and  cultivated  land,  leaving  35,979,000, 
which  may  be  classed  under  forest-land.  But  a 
great  proportion  of  this  is  rough  and  desolate 
moorland,  strewn  with  great  rocks  and  inter- 
sected by  bogs  and  marshes,  so  that  we  cannot 
place  the  true  forests  at  more  than  16,443,000 
hectares,  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  tho  whole 
country;  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  are 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Dalelf,  the  southern 
provinces  being  comparatively  sparsely  wooded. 
Of  all  tho  rough  aud  forest-land,  5,221,500  hec- 
tares belong  to  the  State  (about  15  percent.), 
and  the  remainder  of  30.757,500  to  private 
owners.  


HALIFAX  AND  ITS  TRADE. 
j7rw  of  the  great  towns  of  Yorkshire  are 
better  'vorth  note  than  Halifax.  Its  trade  is 
important,  its  influence  great,  its  parish  almost 
boundless  ; and  its  history,  though  not  broken 
in  upon  so  oft  as  that  of  less  famous  towns  by 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  is  interesting.  It 
has  known  for  generations  a continuity  of  pro. 
gress,  and  though  it  haa  more  rivals  now  than 
it  had,  there  are  grounds  for  a belief  in  the 
continuance  of  that  progress  still.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  glance  at  some  of  the  facts 
which  show  tbe  past  aud  the  present  of  this 
famous  old  town,  and  the  best  starting-point  is 
that  of  about  forty  years  ago.  Premising  that 
WViIH-f.  ver,  the  historian,  opines  that  in  the 
deen  valte"'  where  the  parish  church  of  Halifax 
stands,  there  " “““i  anciently  a,  hermitage" 
which  attracted  many  pilgrims  ; tha  its  name 
is  partly  traceable  a”d  though 

once  garrisoned  by  ^ .Parliamentary  apply. 
Halifax  has  kept  out  o'*  ,thG  "V ,of 
generally,  and  devoted  itseli  * 08  to 

commerce, — let  us  try  to  glean..''  ktfcle  jnforma- 
^ ten  as  to  what  Halifax  was  near. J -Score 


tion  to  662  saw-mills,  occupying  6,350  workmen. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  rate  of 
timber  exportation  between  1870-74,  in  stores 
1 stere  = 1£  cubic  yard)  : — 


....  --  ----  “““  [ qrs  ago.  Manufacturing  on  a sm'all  scalp 

wood  paper,  the  figures  of  those  engaged  m 76^  f ° b k in  Halifax,  and  it  is  thus  not 
these  industries,  being  50,780  persons,  in  addi-  that  at  the  time  we  have  named  they 

had  atu  lined  great  growth.  The  manufactures 


Great  Britain 

Holland".".."."."!!!! 

Germany 

Denmark 

Belgium  

Other  countries.. 


1,308. ‘109  Steree,  o 
321,000 
267,900 
19’.', 000 
134,100 
90,60D 
35,000 


Total  2,317,500  „ lOO'O 

The  average  value  of  timber  exported  be Sweeii' 
1871-75  was  61,000,000  francs  per  annua,, at- the 
average  price  of  20s.  9d.  per  stere.  There  are- 
also  exported  about  250,000  kilogrammes  (l'Jkilo— 
gramme  = 2£  lb.)  of  oak  bark  every  year,, 
together  with  an  average  of  4,505»;000'-kilo-. 
grammes  of  wood  pulp  for  paper-making.  Thiet 
branch  of  trade,  however,  iB  largely  increasing,, 
and  in  1878  it  amounted  to  more  than  19,000 
tons, — a very  large  amount,  seeing:  how-recent; 
is  the  commencement  of  the  trade  or  -making: 
wood  pate,  few  of  the  factories  dating  further 
back  than  1870.  The  Norwegian  Court  in  tha 
Paris  Exhibition  last  year  was  ehajracteriseol 
by  a very  fine  series  of  exhibits  of  wood,  from 
the  cut  balks  of  pine  to  the  various  consistencies 
of  pulp,  and  finally  the  paper-resulting  from  it. 


nau  a - - - a j 

chiefly  produced  then  were  enumeratea  as 
u BhaHooris,  calimancoes,  tamiuets,  moreens, 
shags  sei'ges,  baizings,  coatings,  and  oarpets, 
withnarroVv  and  broad  cloths,  and  kerst/meres/’ 
Cotton  manufactures  generally  were  growing; 
paper-making'  was  also  increasing,  and  the  coal- 
mines not  far  distant  were  a source  of  wealth  to 
the  town.  Tho  Aire  and  Calder  and  Rochdale 
canals  were  the  chief  sources  of  communication 
for  traffic,  and  thriving  manufacturing  villages 
around  were  also  served  by  it.  As  to  the  town 
itself  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  well  lighted  with 
gas  nnd  supplied  with  water ; that  the  town 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  “ two  chief 
constables  and  one  deputy-constable”;  that 
three  churches,  a large  number  of  Dissenting 
places  of  worship,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and 
•almshouses  testified  to  the  piety,  benevolence, 
and  charity  of  the  town;  whilst  mechanics’ 
institutes  and  other  literary  institutions  sup- 
plied it  with  literary  food.  Its  extensive  parish, 
the  largest  in  England,  contained  iu  1821 
109,809  persons,  the  township  of  Halifax  fur- 
nishing 12,628  of  these  with  homes.  Halifax 
had  been  made  a Parliamentary  borough  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  lost  that  privilege 
after  the  Restoration.  When  the  Reform  Bill 
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gave  it  again  direct  representation  it  had  531 
electors  in  the  township  of  Halifax,  Owram,  and 
Ovendon.  It  had  then  half  a dozen  cotton- 
spinners,  thirty  stuff  manufacturers,  and  large 
numbers  of  worsted-spinners  and  wool-staplers. 
About  a dozen  coaches  ran  to  and  from  the 
town  in  this  pre-railway  time,  many  carriers,  in- 
cluding the  Pickfords,  Deacons,  Oockerhams,  and 
Sutcliffes  ; whilst  there  were  daily  conveyances 
by  water.  The  post-office  was  in  Cheapside,  but 
the  days  of  “ Tabitha  Bagnold,  post-mistress,” 
and  the  arrival  and  despatch  of  the  old  mail- 
carts  and  mails  have  long  since  vanished. 
These,  however,  were  outlines  of  a picture  of 
Halifax  in  the  days  when,  though  its  trade  was 
large,  the  town  was  small  to  what  it  now  is,  and 
its  institutions  and  its  commerce  were  only  the 
miniature  of  what  they  have  now  attained  in 
extent. 

First,  as  to  the  population.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  1871  the  borough  of  Halifax  had  3,704 
acres  enclosed  in  its  bounds,  that  its  population 
was  65,510,— five  times  that  of  fifty  years  pre- 
viously ; that  it  had  13,970  inhabited  houses ; 
that  the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  was 
U0,083  (that  number  being  swollen  now  to 
11,800)  J that  it  was  assessed  ;he  income-tax 
for  large  under  the  four 

initial  le.-cra  which  head" the  schedules  so  much 
dreaded  by  taxpayers.  It  may  be  hero  added, 
as  illustrative  facts  to  show  the  importance  of 
Halifax,  that  in  the  postal  district  of  \^hlch  it 
is  the  head,  3,500,000  letters  £,re.  yearly  de- 
livered, w\th  300,000  post-cards,  and  3,800  news- 
papers weekly.  Oi  post-.offioe  orders,  in  the 
town  the  amount  issued  yearly  is  60,0001.,  and 
the  amount  paid  about  51,000Z.  annually.  Its 
name  gives  the  chief  title  to  three  important 
banks,  issuing  notes  to  the  amount  of  60,0001, 
Thus  led,  whilst  dealing  with  rather  dry  statis- 
tics to  the  trade,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
sub-district  of  Halifax,  the  inspector  of  mines 
names  twenty-eight  collieries  as  in  operation  at 
the  date  of  the  last  return,  and  three  as  being 
then  sunk  ; whilst  the  names  of  the  owners  of 1 
the  pits  are  known  in  many  instances  well  wbr  r(J 
coal-merohants  most  do  congregate.  N'  ax?*- 
Halifax,  if  not  exactly  within  the  dw’.ritTt  are 
aon,o  of  the  famous  ironworks  whi*  iade 
we  south  and  west  of  Yorkshire  famous  for  its 
metalliferous  productions.  But  lunch  more  than 
for  these  is  it  noted  for  its  textile  trades. 
“Woollen,  cotton,  worsted,  silk,  and  carpets" 
head  the  raak  of  its  manufactures,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  order  named  would  not 
express  tto  importanoa  of  these  trades  to 
Halifax,  but  there  are  no  very  reliable  statistics 
o£  these  industries  to  exactly  state  the  exter  *- 
Sufficient  to  state,  that  for  textile  fabricr 
locality  around  Halifax  is  classic  grour  j , 
there  are  ancient  mills  to  which  histo^toteritt 


depends  on  the  larger  one  of  the  question  of  the 
textile  trades  of  England.  A very  large  portion 
of  the  manufactures  of  Halifax  and  its  district 
are  for  export,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  export 
trade  of  this  country  has  experienced  several 
severe  shocks.  In  cotton  and  woollen  goods  we 
have  more  competition  to  meet  with  than  we 
had,  and  thus  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the 
great  industries  of  Halifax  are  more  pitted 
against  foreign  producers  than  they  were. 
Hence,  every  attempt  to  cheapen  the  produc- 
tion is  needed,  and  every  enlargement  of  the 
area  of  consumption  amongst  neutral  or  non- 
producing peoples  is  a direct  benefit  to  the 
trades.  A little  has  been  done  in  both  these 
methods  of  recent  years,  but  not  so  much  aa  is 
requisite  to  place  the  textile  trades  in,  England 
on  the  footing  they  were.  The  trades  of  Hali- 
fax will  be  much  affected  by  Qmse  and  allied 
circumstances,  and  with  that  national  attention 
to  the  state  of  trade  that  ianeeded,  these  great 
textile  trades  should  increase.  The  town  ia  in 
a great  coal-field,  furnishing  abundant  and 
cheap  power;  it  has  thp  advantage  of  water 
communication,  apd  of  abundant  railway  faci- 
Ltieuj  its- i^radea  are  centred,  and  often 

pld;  established;,  and  thare  is  abundant  capital 
aqd  machinery  alvaoafc  perfect  of  its  kind.  A 
town,  placed  «9  it  is  at  the  head,  almost,  of 
ceijta^p  trades,  and  certainly  in  a district  whiv‘ 
embodies  the  centre  of  these  trades  jfl 
afctraot  to  itself  those  who  deal  in  the  * ‘Aust 
tion,  and  the  residential  quarters  s’-  ' Pt’oduc- 

fax  are  naturally  the  abodes  of  ‘OUnd  Hali- 
faoturers  in  great  Dumber *ea,tbJ  manu- 
district  is,  it  has  not  ye*  J\  Wealthy  as  the 
state  whioh  wealth  too  el  ga!n . that  slothful 
it  possesses,  abunda-  * " offcen  brings  with  it,  hwt 
which  must  cans  ,energy  aad  Publio 
advance  that  /u  lfcs  to"n  to  advance  wifiJh  the 
chiefly  depr  the  g>ieafc  tr.ades  on  ^Qh  it 
it  is  be  n ■ may  ka0^  in  the  Bat 

wbeJ  on'r  clTf-T1!  .and  “ore  Wi'ent  that 
. - our  great  ludustnes  will  hav«.’fc/  llQTTQ  inria 

•Hr  thorn  will  be  suck  a ohms**  ’ 
the  product  to  be  improved  »>  ' wl  enable 
auction  lessened.  This  fwr,  P m 

need  to  turn  its  alter. tim . to  .7  /‘-r?-  W'j 
its  future  would  "oe  d W r Twr, ' 

greater  future  of  rbf  text“  , TT 
But  without  it  tw  wW  trad“  ,°f  Br,tam: 

wealth,  but  r ertaiX  , be  poeerbly  a gam  of 
moni  -,er6d™-y  1,0  at  ultimate  accoinpam- 

ta  GoWf.mith's  well-known  lines, 
P j land  w to  h'  j,3tening  ills  a prey.” 


now  attaches,  and  that  these  have 


, , , ■ , «<OG.wn  growth 

ae  they  have  adapted  themselve3  u tha  “ h 

tag  requirements  of  the  -.go.  For  the  days 
of  the  industry  m the  olden  style,  when  hand. 


ED'.NBDKGH  news. 

' '' i:  Parliament  anthori9ing  the  com- 

plete  re  story  tion  Qf  gj.  Giles’s  Church  stipulates 
that  a su’qj  0f  10}000Z.  shall  be  paid  to  the  con- 
gregate m occupying  the  nave  of  the  building  to 
enable  Jem  to  erect  a new  church.  In  making 
ms  y liberal  offer  to  be  at  the  entire  expense 

of.  4fh*  restoration,  Dr.  Chambers  gave  it  to  be 
- - - - 


sninuino-  waa  *k-nnwr  “v ”aui,‘:  actly  understood  that  he  would  have  no  con- 

ns machinery  onrl  * • Pa88ed  away,  au-j'  a wjth  the  vested  interests  of  the  congregation 

dually  pi- Jr  nonc-'l  ffcreased  output  b^*&  ^ West.  St.  Giles’s,  and  the  sum  required  for  the 
rl AirJ  oil  i 6 008 c P rodu.;&;cu,.  1 erection  of  the  new  church  consequently  fell  to 

the  demand  for  all  classes  of  textile  • . 1 J 

has  wonderfully  increased,  and  with  it  ahqtajV 
of  the  great  district  that  is  in  and*  uppA 
largest  “ parish  in  England.”  Eon.  ife  i?,  no! 
only  that  Halifax  has  grown  and,  haa  Swollen 
ns  trade  bat  it  is  also  that  all  tbs.  sarronndiim 
villages  that  add  largely  to  tha.  manufacturing 
output  of  the  district,  baxo  increased  theire 
and  there  has  been  a consequential  growth  until 
it  may  be  said  now  that  Halifax  is  the  centre 
of  a belt  of  manufacturing  places  that  have 
become  almost  Joined  to  it  in  everything  but 
the  name.  These  are  tributaries  to  its  trade 
and  they  to  a very  large  extent  swell  the 
markets  of  the  town,— alike  those  devoted  to 
sale  of  the  produce  of  the  mills,  and  those 
where  the  town  dwellers  purchase  from  their 
country  cousins.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added 
that  as  the  trade  of  Halifax  has  grown,  and  as 
the  population  has  increased,  those  institutions 
to  which  we  have  referred  have  grown,  and 
alike  in  their  numbers  and  in  the  architectural 
pretensions  of  their  homes,  they  would  discredit 
not  a large  town.  One  or  two  of  the  ecclesiastical 
structures,  it  is  true,  are  not  noted  for  their 
elegance,  but  the  bulk  of  the  public  buildings 
are  well  adapted  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put ; and  the  philanthropic  and  literary  associa- 
tions of  the  town  are  in  numbers  and  order 
excellent  testimonies  to  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  trade  of  Halifax,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  question  ia  one  which 


be  provided  for  otherwise. 

A public  meeting  was  called  in  the  Council- 
chamber  to  consider  what  means  should  be 
adopted  to  raise  the  necessary  fund.  The  Lord 
Provost,  who  presided,  referred  to  the  depressed 
state  of  trade,  and  to  the  heavy  demands  that 
had  lately  been  made  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens.  No  resolution  was  come  to,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  opportunity  may  be 
lost.  A period  of  twelve  months  is  allowed  for 
consideration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
the  expiry  of  that  period  definite  action  may  be 
taken. 

The  expenditure  in  church  building  within  the 
last  few  years  in  this  city  has  been  remarkable, 
and  there  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  check  to  the 
activity  cf  the  promoters  of  church  extension. 
The  last  scheme  which  has  come  under  our 
notice  is  for  the  erection  of  a church  at  Dnmbie- 
dikes,  a name  rendered  classical  in  “ The  Heart 
of  Midlothian.” 

This  district,  comprising  the  sloping  ground  to 
the  west  of  the  Queen’s  Park,  has  been  covered 
by  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and  the 
parochial  authorities  have,  for  some  years  past, 
provided  an  iron  church  for  the  use  of  the 
residents.  This  church  is  now  to  be  replaced 
by  a permanent  structure.  The  design  has  been 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Thornton,  Shiells  & Thom- 
son, and  the  requirements  are  that  the  building 
shall  be  as  economical  as  possible,  and  fitted  to 
accommodate  a congregation  of  800.  The  site 
beiug  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  tenements, 


the  architects  have  presented  a high-pitched 
gable  to  the  street,  pierced  by  elongated  lancets* 
and  flanked  on  one  side  by  a simple  broach  spiro 
rising  to  a height  of  140  ft.,  which  will  be  seen 
trom  the  adjoining  park  overtopping  the  houses, 
ihe  interior  consists  of  a parallelogram  amr. 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  a gallery.  In  a ba, fo- 
ment, formed  by  the  sloping  of  the  ground, 
hall  has  been  fermed  for  week-day  meetings.  ' a 
Operations  have  begun  for  the  erection  o i , 

new  United  Presbyterian  church  at  Morning  . be 
Ihe  site,  ia  a good  one,  at  the  angle  of  Cha-  *8llde' 
lain-road  .and  Morningside-road.  The  pr  d3l?er* 
elevation  faces  Chamberlain-road,  to  thf  mclPal 
and  at  the  north-west  angle  there  is  1 nortb> 
The  church  consists,  ofi  nave,  tramr  a,  tower- 
aisles,  and  there  are  a hall,  vestry-uo  JPfc9l  and 
the  south.  The  style  adopted  by  -?rm’  *c'’  ?? 
Robertson,  the  architect,  is  Noiar  -^r’  Davia 
only  objection  we  have  to  the  dqsi  ‘a°'  a°d  the 
tower  more  resembles  an  Italic  • °n  18  tbafc  tbe 
a Norman  tower,  *ds  it  is  anuar  camPaDi>e  than 
jecting  depressed  Blc*iag.rotf.  °^ntfd  by  a PrP' 
the  immedip.ee  p^Xity  ,,  Aa  tbe  8lfce, 13 
Free  chupche-  “Which  a ->  , EP18C0Pal  a°d 

spires,  the  res*  Provjded  witb 

proDor'  -.  , , 8 , . b t , rkabue  for  elegance  of 

tio-  - tb&:Q.tilSr^  the  reverse,theadop- 
of  a biwer  will  toB  j give  a distinct  indivi- 
duality to  the  new  pT.urcb.,  and  not  enter  into 
competition  with,  its  neighbours.  The  aisles 
(according  to  a prackicrj  now  being  generally 
adopted  in  Preshy terie.n  churches  where  such 
features  are  used)  a’re  kept  narrow,  and  only 
ut-UL°,ed  as  passage?,..  The  aisle  windows  are 
s o\ all,  and  the  interi  or  is  chiefly  lighted  from  the 
clearstory,  whichi  is  pierced  by  triple  lights,  the 
centre  one  being  higher  than  those  flanking  it. 
The  aisle  columns  s; ve  cylindrical,  with  cushion 
caps  ; and  there  'is  gallery  at  the  north  end, 
opposite  the  pulpi  ,t.  There  are  two  entrances  ; 
one  from  Chambi  jrisin-road,  and  the  other  from 
Morningsido-roac’  I,  at  the  base  of  the  tower,  and 
these  lead  into  a stone-vaulted  corridor  or 
narthex.  The  ’ windows  are  to  be  filled  with 
quarries  of  tinted  glass ; the  pulpit,  which  con- 
sists of  a broad,  platform  with  an  arcaded  back 
and  front,  is  to  be  of  oak ; and  the  seating  of 
yellow  pine. 

The  scaffolding  has  now  been  taken  down  from 
the  tower  added  to  the  Yiewforth  Free  church, 
and  the  general  effect  is  picturesque.  The  first 
stage  is  pierced  by  long  narrow  openings  and 
the  surface  of  tho  wall  emphasised  by  a corre- 
sponding blank  arcade.  Four  pinnacles  rest 
upon  the  angles  of  this  stage,  one  of  them  con- 
taining a turret  stair,  and  rising  higher  than 
the  rest.  These  pinnacles  contain  an  octagonal 
belfry  - stage,  which  is  pierced  by  elongated 
double  louvres  filled  in  with  deep  louvre  board- 
ing. Besides  the  four  angle  pinnacles,  the  sky- 
line is  broken  by  minor  pinnacles  between, 
catting  up  through  a high  open  arcaded  parapet. 

Messrs.  Sutherland  & Walker  have  discarded 
the  design  originally  prepared  by  them  for  the 
Rosehall  United  Presbyterian  church,  which  was 
Gothic  in  style,  and  have  substituted  one  of  a 
Lom bardic  type,  a style  in  which  they  have  pro- 
duced a very  pleasing  example  at  Hope  Park- 
terrace,  described  by  us  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 
The  new  church,  which  is  already  far  advanced, 
is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  with  the  arms 
very  slightly  pronounced.  The  gables  are  low- 
pitched,  the  principal  one  to  the  west  being 
flanked  by  towers  70  ft.  high,  capped  by  low 
projecting  roofs.  The  interior  is  to  be  fitted 
with  open  arcaded  galleries  on  three  sides,  and 
this  arrangement  is  marked  on  the  exterior  by 
two  stages  of  semicircular- arched  windows; 
those  in  the  npper  stage  of  tbe  transepts  being 
complete  ciicles,  three  in  number,  separated  by 
pilasters  with  enriched  caps  which  carry  enclo- 
sing arches.  The  npper  range  of  windows  in 
the  west  elevation  are  divided  into  two  lights, 
and  filled  in  with  Italian  Gothic  tracery.  Behind 
the  pulpit  is  a large  organ-gallery,  opening  into 
the  church  by  a moulded  arch,  supported  on 
corbel  shafts  with  carved  caps,  and  similar 
arches  span  the  openings  to  the  transepts.  At 
the  rear  is  a large  hall,  vestry,  &c.  The  cost  of 
the  building  will  be  6,000Z.,  and  it  will  accom- 
modate a congregation  of  about  800. 

Not  far  from  this  new  church,  and  on  the  same 
line  of  road,  stood  the  newly-erected  Established 
Church  of  St.  Leonard.  With  the  exception  of 
tbe  walls,  it  has  fallen  a prey  to  fire,  caused,  it 
is  Baid,  by  a beam  having  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ject into  the  flue  of  the  heating-stove.  The 
spire  and  walls  are  intact,  but  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  erect  buttresses  to  the  side  eleva- 
tions to  ensure  their  stability,  it  will  help  the 
design  by  breaking  up  the  flat,  characterless 
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monotony  they  presented.  The  interior  of  this 
chnrch elicited  the  admiration  of  many,  and  a fine 
organ  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  contents,  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The  operations  at  the  Argyle-place  United 
Presbyterian  Church  have  been  pushed  on  most 
vigorously ; the  edifice  isnowroofed  in  and  Blated, 
f|  but  the  upper  part  of  the  spire  is  still  in  progress. 

1 When  referring  to  the  plaus  we  hinted  that  the 

) detail  was  hardly  up  to  the  mark,  and  this  is 

[ manifest  in  the  building  as  executed.  There  is 

j evidence  of  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  in  this 

t respect  on  the  part  of  the  designer ; and  the 

church  and  adjuncts,  although  of  considerable 
dimensions,  lack  dignity,  especially  as  regards 
the  openings.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  the  site  is  a fine  one,  open  on  all  sides  and 
upon  a leading  thoroughfare. 

The  German  church  at  Bellevue,  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Wemyss,  is  built  up  to  the  wall-heads, 

1 and  the  principals  for  the  roof  are  in  place. 

I The  architect  has  had  rather  scant  means  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  church  is  bare  and  uninterest- 
ing ; he  has  chosen  to  spend  as  much  upon  a 
small  spire  as  might  have  been  more  judiciously 
applied  upon  detail.  This  feature  in  juxta- 
position to  the  high  tower  of  the  parish  church 
will  appear  contemptible.  The  spire  stands  at 
the  south-east  angle  of  a gable,  in  the  upper 
portion  of  which  are  two  windows  with  centre 
mullions  and  trefoil  headings  ; the  doorway  is 
surmounted  by  a gablet  and  flanked  by  small 
two-light  windows ; the  side  windows  are  wide 
and  without  tracery.  The  plan  is  a parallelo- 
gram, with  a shallow  apse  for  pulpit  and  organ, 
and  there  is  a gallery  at  the  east  end  over  tho 
entrance. 

A site  has  been  secured  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  United  Presbyterian  church  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  Canoumills  House,  to  the  east  cf 
Eyre-place.  A crescent  is  to  be  formed  on  the 
ground,  and  the  church  is  to  occupy  an  isolated 
position  in  front  of  it.  The  plan,  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  Starforth,  shows  a nave  with  flanking  spire, 
and  at  the  back  is  a spacious  hall,  vestry,  &c. 
The  style  adopted  is  Early  Decorated,  the 
windows  are  large  and  filled  in  with  rich 
tracery,  and  the  spire  is  a particularly  effective 
feature  of  a distinctly  French  type  suggested  by 
a well-known  example.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
congregation  of  750.  There  is  a gallery  over  the 
main  entrance  which  is  reached  by  a Btair  in  the 
tower,  and  at  the  opposite  angle  there  is  an 
organ- chamber.  A legacy  of  3,0002.  has  been 
left  towards  the  building  of  this  church,  the 
ultimate  cost  of  which  will  be  about  10,0002. 

Free  St.  George’s  Church,  Shandwick-place, 
erected  about  fifteen  years  ago,  from  a design 
by  the  late  Mr.  David  Bryce,  has  remained  in- 
complete until  now  as  regards  the  tower.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  of  the  type  of  the 
Renaissance  affected  by  the  Jesuits.  The  tower, 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Bryce,  was  far  from  being  a 
happy  composition,  consisting  of  a series  of 
superimposed  open  belvederes,  similar  to  those 
designed  by  him  for  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  It  is 
now  intended  to  complete  the  tower,  and  to  Mr. 
Robert  Anderson  has  been  entrusted  the  task  of 
preparing  a new  design.  We  shall  look  forward 
to  this  erection  with  interest,  as  it  will  come  in 
a line,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  spire  of  the 
cathedral  as  seen  from  the  vista  of  Princes- 
street. 

The  Hospital  for  Incurables  has  been  erected 
in  Salisbury-place,  a narrow  thoroughfare  on 
the  line  of  the  tramways.  In  choosing  such  a 
site  the  convenience  of  lady-visitors  appears  to 
have  been  the  chief  consideration.  There  is  no 
recreation-ground.  The  site  is  a confined  one, 
and  had  to  be  cleared  of  several  substantial 
dwelling-houses.  An  entirely  isolated  site  of 
an  acre  or  two  in  extent  could  have  been 
secured  in  the  suburbs.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Italian,  very  simply  treated.  While 
aiming  at  economy,  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Kinnear  & Peddie,  have,  by  careful  attention  to 
proportion  and  a skilful  distribution  of  parts, 
succeeded  in  designing  an  elevation  more 
pleasing  than  many  which  are  much  more 
pretentious. 

The  centre  portion  is  three  stories  high, 
divided  horizontally  into  three  portions,  the 
centre  one  being  broader  than  those  flanking  it. 
The  extreme  flanks,  to  the  right  and  left,  are 
wings  two  stories  high.  The  wings  are  entirely 
devoid  of  ornament,  but  the  central  portions  are 
enlivened  by  balconies  to  the  first  floor  and 
attached  columns  with  moulded  caps.  The 
skyline  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  a small  pedi- 
ment, and  by  well-designed  chimney-stacks 
rising  from  the  cornice. 


By  his  will,  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Watson,  brother 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  P.R.S.A., 
has  bequeathed  a sum  of  11,0002.  towards  the 
foundation  of  a Fine-Art  chair  in  the  University. 
The  conditions  of  the  bequest  are  that  the 
appointment  of  a professor  shall  be  vested  in  the 
University  Court  along  with  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  that  a course 
of  ihstruction  shall  be  given  in  the  history  and 
theory  of  the  fine  arts  and  collateral  subjects. 
Prize-takers  at  the  Life  School  of  the  Academy, 
not  exceeding  six  in  number,  are  to  be  entitled 
to  attend  the  lectures  without  payment  of  fees. 
The  professorship,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
offered  to  one  of  the  Scottish  Academicians.  It 
is  to  be  held  ad  vitam  aut  culpam,  and  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  will  rank  equally  with  the 
other  professors. 

The  Osborne  Hotel,  at  the  extreme  west  end 
of  Princes-Btreet,  has  been  acquired  by  a newly- 
formed  Liberal  Club.  Tho  building  is  a pre- 
tentious one,  decorated  with  compo  castings. 

The  season  for  the  planting  of  trees  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  different  parts  of  tho  city. 
The  sloping  bank  to  the  east  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  has  been  planted  both  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  line  of  trees  in  Warrender  Park 
recently  acquired  by  the  city  has  been  continued 
eastward  to  Meadow-place ; and  a proposition 
has  been  made  to  line  the  Lothian-road  with 
trees  on  one  or  both  sides.  On  the  east  side  of  that 
thoroughfare,  at  all  events,  there  is  ample  space 
available  between  the  footpath  and  roadway. 
A few  trees  judiciously  planted  on  the  slope  in 
front  of  the  New  College  might  be  an  improve- 
ment in  that  locality,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  obstruct  the  view  to  the  north  and  west, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city. 


BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

This  club  has  now  on  view  a collection  of 
the  etchings  of  Meryon,  which  includes  some 
interesting  specimens  of  the  artist  which  were 
not  in  the  collection  we  previously  commented 
upon,  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s  gallery.  In  the 
main,  however,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
works  included  in  the  latter  collection  contained 
most  of  what  makes  the  value  of  the  Burlington 
Club  exhibition ; and  what  we  have  already 
said  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Meryon’s  genius 
and  art  need  not  be  modified  or  added  to  in 
speaking  of  the  Burlington  collection.  There 
are  some  interesting  pencil  studies,  however, 
which  we  had  not  before  seen.  The  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  artist’s  life,  prefixed  to  the  cata- 
logue, is  interesting,  and  has  the  additional 
merit  of  not  being  exaggerated  or  over-enthu- 
siastic in  Btyle.  All  who  can  should  see  the 
collection,  to  which  admission  can  be  obtained 
through  any  member  of  the  club. 


THE  INTENDED  FREE  LIBRARY, 
MUSEUM,  AND  ART  GALLERY,  PRESTON. 

The  town  of  Preston  may,  at  no  distant  day, 
expect  to  be  in  possession  of  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  for  free  library  and  museum  purposes 
of  which  any  municipality  can  boast.  The  insti- 
tution will  not,  indeed,  be  limited  to  the  advan- 
tages which  a library  aud  museum  in  themselves 
confer,  but  the  inhabitants  will  have  all  the 
benefits  which  a school  of  art  and  an  art-gallery 
confer.  The  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected 
will,  in  this  respect,  be  on  an  exceptionally  com- 
prehensive scale.  For  all  this  the  inhabitants  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  princely  liberality  of  one 
of  their  fellow  townsmen, — Mr.  Edmund  Harris, 
— who  bequeathed  almost  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  upwards  of  150,0002.,  to  trus- 
tees for  the  purpose  of  being  appropriated,  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion,  to  general  educational  and 
religious  purposes.  For  some  time  past  nego- 
tiations have  been  in  progress  between  the  cor- 
porate authorities  and  the  Harris  trustees,  on  a 
proposal  by  the  former  that  the  trustees  should 
advance  a portion  of  the  testator’s  bequest  for 
the  erection  of  such  a building  as  that  to  which 
we  have  referred.  The  trustees  from  the  first 
expressed  their  desire  to  comply  with  the 
request,  on  the  understanding  that  the  land  for 
the  required  buildings  should  be  provided  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  within  the  last  week  or 
two  the  final  arrangements  in  this  respect  have 
been  completed,  the  corporation  having  liberally 
met  the  Harris  trustees  by  undertaking  to  pro- 
vide the  site,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
20,0002.  The  site  is  very  advantageously 
I situated  about  the  centre  of  the  borough,  and 
1 in  order  to  clear  it,  a large  extent  of  property 


will  have  to  be  demolished.  It  will  afford  an 
area  of  about  two  acres.,  and  the  building  will 
have  three  main  frontages,  one  of  these,  the 
west  frontage,  immediately  facing  the  fine  new 
town  and  guild-hall,  which  was  erected  some 
years  ago  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  A considerable  portion  of  this 
elevation  will  overlook  the  open  area  known  as 
the  old  market-place,  whilst  the  north  front  will 
face  Church-street,  which,  with  Fishergate  (which 
is  a continuation  of  it)  is  the  principal  thorough- 
fare in  the  borough,  the  east  frontage  being 
iu  Lancaster -road,  a wide  and  spacious  new 
thoroughfare  to  the  north,  which  has  recently 
been  constructed.  Tho  sum  which  the  Harris 
trustees  have  consented  to  grant  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  is  70,0002.  the  whole  of  which 
will  be  expended  on  the  structure. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  improve- 
ments have  been  made  iu  the  town,  which  is  at 
present  rapidly  extending,  more  especially  in  a 
northerly  direction,  where  streets  for  new  houses 
have  been  opened  out  and  built  upon  to  such 
an  extent  that  tramways  have  recently  been 
formed  along  them.  Two  parks  have  also 
been  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ribble, 
which  runs  along  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
the  town.  Further  improvements  of  a varied 
aud  important  character  are  contemplated,  to 
carry  out  which  the  Corporation  will  apply  for 
powers  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 


DECORATIONS  IN 
ST.  MATTHEW’S  CHURCH,  RAST’RICK, 
YORKSHIRE. 

After  various  alterations  and  renovations  this 
church  has  been  re-opened  and  consecrated  by 
tho  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W. 
Swindon  Barber,  of  Halifax.  The  greatest 
amount  of  outlay,  however,  has  been  incurred 
in  the  illustration  and  ornamentation  of  the 
apse,  designed  and  executed  by  the  firm  of 
Powell,  Bros.,  Leeds.  This  work  involves  a 
speciality,  viz.,  in  the  painting  of  the  chancel 
ceiling.  It  may  be  regarded,  according  to  the 
artists,  as  trifold.  First,  and  centrally,  is  a 
triplet  window  in  stained  glass,  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  Transfiguration  ; the  Awakening 
cf  the  three  Disciples,  and  their  wonder  at  the 
vision,  is  the  moment  chosen  for  delineation. 
The  mural  decorations  which  enframe  the  win- 
dow are  more  especially  dedicated  to  the  illus- 
tion  of  the  two  verses  of  the  “ Te  Deum,”  viz., 
“ The  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  praise 
Thee  ” ; “ The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets 
praise  Thee”;  and  beneath  the  cornice  on  either 
side  are  two  friezes  of  twelve  apostles  and 
prophets  in  fresco,  yet  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  generally,  where  practicable,  the  treatment 
is  iu  oils,  as  more  durable.  The  walls  beneath 
are  diapered  in  gold  and  colours  upon  tho 
generally- prevailing  vellum-tinted  ground. 

The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  circular,  intended 
to  embody  one  great  central  orb  and  various 
surrounding  zones,  within  which  the  artists  have 
depicted,  emblematically,  the  great  events  of 
the  six  days  of  the  Creation.  Within  the  great 
inner  central  circle  is  Christ  enthroned  upon 
a rainbow,  and  imperially  crowned  in  front 
of  a solar  glory  ; in  his  left  hand  the  orb  sur- 
mounted, as  if  prophetically,  by  a Latin  cross. 
So  also  prophetically  his  hands  and  feet  bear  the 
stigmata  of  the  crucifixion.  His  right  hand, 
opened,  is  extended  in  the  act  of  blessing,— 
“ When  thou  openest  thy  hand  they  are  filled 
with  good.” 

Immediately  beyond  this  circle  are  smaller 
zones  of  cloud,  emblematic  of  the  Spirit  and 
Ether,— the  latter  filled  with  a number  of 
attendant  cherubim.  Beyond  these  again  the 
principal  zone  is  continent  of  six  orbs,  each 
illustrative  of  the  special  work  to  each  appro- 
priate in  the  successive  six  days  of  Creation, 
beginning  with  the  division  of  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  ending  with  Adam  and  Eve  and  the 
newly-created  animals.  Between  each  such  orb 
is  a watching  angel  in  the  act  of  adoration  for 
the  work  accomplished.  This  zone  and  its 
subordinate  zones  in  various  colours  and  gold 
are  made  to  constitute  one  vast  circular  glory 
around  the  Christ, — whose  glory  “ the  heavens 
declare.”  


Drury  Lane. — At  a meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
held  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A., 
was  appointed  Architect  to  the  Company,  iu  tho 
place  of  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson,  resigned. 
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THE  HOLBORN  TOWN-HALL  AND 
PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

On  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  August,  1878,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  James  M'Garel  Hogg,  bart., 
K.C.B.,  M.P.,  had  a somewhat  busy  time  of  it. 
On  that  day  he  formally  opened  the  last  com- 
pleted section  of  the  new  thoroughfare  from 
Oxford-street  to  Shoreditch,  — namely,  from 
Bloomsbury-square  to  Farringdon-road,  and  that 
done  he  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  Holborn  Town-hall  and  Public  Offices 
at  the  corner  of  Gray’s-inn-road  and  what  was 
then  known  as  Liquorpond-street,  but  which  is 
now  called  Clerkenwell-road. 

The  works  have  been  vigorously  pushed  for- 
ward since  that  date,  and  are  now  so  near 
completion  as  to  admit  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  building.  The  following  description,  with 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  may  serve  to 
convey  some  notion  of  this  the  latest  addition 
to  the  municipal  halls  of  the  metropolis. 

The  site  on  which  the  structure  stands  is  a 
parallelogram,  120  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide,  and 
the  buildings  are  disposed  upon  it  forming  three 
Bides  of  a quadrangle,  a clock  tower  marking 
the  angle  at  the  corner  of  Gray’s-iun-road  and 
Clerkenwell-road.  The  space  unbuilt  upon  forms 
the  stone-yard  for  the  district ; this  also  extends 
under  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  hall,  the 
floor  of  which  is  fireproof,  composed  of  iron 
slcewback  girders  resting  upon  two  rows  of  iron 
columns,  the  spaces  filled  in  with  brick  arches, 
above  which  comes  the  wood  flooring  upon  joists 
with  pitch-pine  battens. 

A large  archway  for  driving  into  the  un- 
covered portion  of  the  stoneyard  pierces  the 
ventre  of  the  Clerkenwell-road  frontage,  pass- 
ing under  the  public  hall.  In  this  courtyard  are 
placed  the  mortuary,  post-mortem  room,  and 
< lisinf ecting- roo m,  supplying  a great  want  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  basement  occupies  but  a limited  area  of 
the  site,  only  extending  under  the  official  por- 
tion of  the  Gray’s-inn-road  block.  It  comprises 
a strong-room,  space  for  the  heatiDg-apparatus, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  & F.  May,  of  High  Hoi- 
born,  and  the  necessary  coal-cellars  and  store- 
rooms. 

The  principal  entrances  to  the  building  are 
in  the  Gray’s-inn-road  front.  The  public  office, 
approached  by  a loggia  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  facade,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  business 
purposes,  and  is  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  offices  of  the  clerk,  surveyor,  and 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  The  entrance  to 
the  public  hall  and  the  board-room  is  in  the 
tower,  and  gives  direct  access  to  a circular-hall, 
18  ft.  m diameter,  on  the  right  of  which  is  the 
inner-hall,  containing  the  principal  staircase,  a 
corridor  leading  therefrom  to  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  officers  of  the  Board.  This  staircase  is 
constructed  entirely  in  stone,  each  flight  6 ft 
wide  with  stone  strings  and  balusters  of 
Doulton  ware,  with  newels  to  correspond,  being 
the  first  instance  in  which  this  material  has 
been  used  for  such  a purpose  j the  handrail  is  of 
American  walnut  to  match  the  principal  doors. 

The  floors  of  these  halls  and  corridor  are  in 
mosaic,  specially  designed  for  the  building,  and 
are  executed  by  Messrs.  Oppenheimer,  of 
Berners-street,  who  also  provide  the  panel  on 
the  landing  of  the  first-floor.  From  this  laud- 
mg,  20  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide,  the  public-hall 
is  entered  by  a^oor  on  the  right  of  the  plat- 
form, a similar  door  on  the  left  opening  into  the 
octagonal  anteroom  for  the  artistes.  Directly 
opposite,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall  is  a 
gallery,  containing  over  200  seats,  approached 

XirZrt*  8t°i.e  8t£“rcase  from  an  entrance 
in  the  Clerkenwell-road,  and  which  is  continued 
upjo  as  to  give  access  to  the  interior  of  the 

wV1 T°ai° ?8  °f  the  Publ{c-ball  are  96  ft. 
long,  45  ft.  wide,  and  32  ft.  high,  and  afford 

gaUe%  ThTheiit8j  6?°lUflive  of  those  in  the 

?an^e7of  aJt  h&-  j8  hghfced  on  side  by  a 
range  of  seven  windows,  divided  in  the  interior 
y pjers  with  foliated  caps,  above  which  is 
carried  the  cornice  ; an  attic  story,  with  circular 
windows  giving  light  and  ventilation  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  hall,  comes  beneath 
great  cove  of  the  ceiling,  supported  by  caryatid 
figures.  Twelve  panels  in  this  cove  represent 
the  months  of  the  year,  aad  the  three  principal 

?nb[ec ta  °“ling  316  de0orate<i  with  figure 

An  organ,  with  suitably-designed  cane,  built 
bv  Meaar,  Gray  & Davison,  is  provided  on  the 
platform  facmg  the  gallery. 


On  this  floor  is  also  placed,  to  the  right  of  the 
principal  staircase,  the  Board-room,  with  its 
waiting  and  retiring  rooms.  This  apartment  is 
50  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  high,  and  is 
lighted  by  three  large  windows  looking  into 
the  Gray’s-inn-road,  and  two  windows  opposite, 
overlooking  the  stone-yard. 

The  decorations  for  the  whole  of  this  floor 
were  executed  in  carton  pierre,  by  Mr.  Book- 
binder, of  Thornhill-road,  Barnsbury,  and  the 
figure  and  colour  decorations  were  carried  out 
by  Mr.  John  Crossley,  of  Newark,  Notts.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  building  was  dried  by 
the  process  of  Messrs.  Dreyfus  & Co.,  which 
enabled  the  painters  and  decorators  to  proceed 
at  once. 

A second-floor  in  the  portion  of  the  building 
fronting  Gray’s-inn-road  provides  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  housekeeper.  A tank-room 
and  clock-room  occupy  successive  stages  in  the 
tower,  and  finally  the  bell-stage  is  reached,  with 
five  bells  chiming  from  a peal  of  eight. 

The  clock,  with  four  illuminated  dials,  and 
the  bells,  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillett, 
Bland,  A Co.,  of  Croydon.  Of  this  part  of  the 
works  we  give  a separate  description. 

Fire-mains  with  appliances  rise  at  each  end 
of  the  large  hall,  and  command  an  immediate 
supply  of  water  at  the  different  floor-levels. 

Pitch-pine,  unstained  but  varnished,  and 
American  walnut,  are  the  woods  employed 
throughout  for  the  finishings,  the  espagnolette 
bolts  and  other  window  fittings  being  in  bronze. 

In  its  external  architecture  this  building 
may  be  described  as  being  in  the  style  of 
the  Renaissance  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
freely  treated.  The  materials  used  are  the 
best  Fareham  bricks  and  Portland  stone, 
polished  grey  Aberdeen  granite  in  monoliths 
being  used  in  the  three  - light  windows  in 
the  Gray’s-inn-road  front,  and  the  principal 
entrance  doorway  in  the  tower  is  entirely  con- 
structed of  the  same  material.  The  whole  of 
the  polished  granite  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
A.  & F.  Manuelle. 

The  composition  of  the  design  is  simple,  and 
the  principal  lines  of  strings,  plinths,  balus- 
trades, and  cornices,  are  carried  through  each 
front.  Considerable  effect  is  gained  by  reces- 
singthe  windows  in  receding  planes,  allowed  by 
the  thickness  of  the  walls.  At  the  angle  the 
clock-tower  rises  to  a height  of  120  ft.,  termi- 
nated by  a gilded  vane,  9 ft.  high. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  rounded 
corner  at  the  junction  of  the  streets  to  repro- 
duce this  feature  in  the  design  of  the  tower,  the 
angles  of  which  are  rounded  until  they  rise 
above  the  main  cornice,  with  the  crowning  balus- 
trade. It  then  becomes  square  on  plan,  with  a 
boldly-projecting  feature  on  each  face,  in  two 
stages,  the  first  with  perforated  panels  in  stone- 
work, between  low  pilasters,  giving  light  to 
the  tank-room,  the  upper  containing  the  clock- 
dials,  6 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  enclosed  in  a 
square  panel  enriched  by  carving.  Each  face, 
after  an  ornamental  band  of  carving,  is  termi- 
nated by  a deep  cornice  and  pediment,  sur- 
mounted by  a stone  balustrade  with  vases  at 
the  angles.  From  this  point  the  form  is 
changed  to  an  octagon,  leaving  a clear  passage- 
way round  on  the  exterior.  Above  this,  open 
panels,  with  ironwork  screens,  enclose  the  bells, 
and  an  octagonal  dome  with  moulded  ribs 
finishes  the  tower. 

The  carving  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley,  of  the  Westminster  Bridge- 
road. 

Mr.  Sax  supplied  the  electric  bells,  Messrs. 

T.  Allen  & Co.  the  ornamental  ironwork, 
and  Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey  the  scagliola 
columns  in  the  entrance-hall.  Messrs.  F.  Goddard 
& Co.  made  the  double  dinner -lift;  Messrs, 
btevens  & Sons,  of  the  Southwark  Bridge-road, 
executed  the  gas-fittings ; and  Messrs.  Shand, 
Mason,  & Co.  the  mains  and  appliances  for 
securing  the  building  against  fire. 

The  whole  of  the  works  were  executed  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  architects,  of  3, 
Verulam-buildings,  Gray’s-inn,  Mr.  Isaacs  being 
the  surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
Holborn  District,  at  whose  instance  and  cost  the 
building  has  been  erected.  The  general  contract 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson,  of 
Worship-street,  Finsbury.  The  total  outlay  in- 
volved in  the  acquisition  of  the  site  and  the 
erection  of  the  building  is  50,000Z.  Mr.  Farrow 
was  the  architects’  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr. 
Cornish  represented  the  builders. 
to??®  HaI1  iB  to  bo  formal]y  inaugurated  on  the 
18th  inst.,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  . 


the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  a great  many  of  the  leaders  of 
municipal  life  in  London,  are  expected  to  be 
present. 

THE  CLOCK,  CHIMES,  AND  BELLS, 
HOLBORN  TOWN-HALL. 

The  new  clock,  chimes,  and  bells  have  been 
manufactured  and  fixed  up,  as  already  men- 
tioned, by  Messrs.  Gillett,  Bland,  & Co.,  of 
Croydon.  The  clock  strikes  the  hours  upon  a 
bell  of  20  cwt.,  and  chimes  the  four  quarters  on 
four  other  bells  (weighing  altogether  about 
3 tons),  the  same  as  at  the  Westminster  Palace, 
the  time  being  shown  upon  four  6-ft.  6-ia. 
skeleton  iron  dials,  glazed  with  opal  glass,  and 
illuminated  at  night.  There  are  engraved  and 
silvered  dials  on  the  clock  showing  minutes  and 
seconds,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  outer 
hands,  and  taking  observations.  A compensa- 
tion pendulum  is  used,  made  of  zinc  and  iron 
tubes,  and  beating  1 ^ second  of  time,  with  a cast- 
iron  cylindrical  bob  at  the  bottom  weighing  2£  cwt. 
The  motive  power  is  given  to  the  clock  by  weights, 
weighing  about  14  cwt.,  suspended  from  the 
three  barrels  by  steel  lines,  which  are  carried 
over  pulleys  at  the  top  of  the  tower  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  a distance  of  70  ft.  The  escape-  . 
ment  is  what  is  technically  called  a double- 
three-legged  “ gravity,”  which  is  superior  to 
other  kinds  for  perfect  time-keeping.  The 
chime  part  of  the  clock  is  constructed  on  Gillett 
& Bland’s  improved  principle,  with  movable  steel 
pins,  so  that  the  chimes  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  greatest  nicety,  or  changed  at  any  time  if 
required.  The  clock  is  guaranteed  not  to  vary 
more  than  five  seconds  per  week,  the  first  blow 
of  the  hour,  and  first,  second,  and  third  quarters, 
being  the  exact  second  of  mean  time.  There  is 
also  fitted  to  the  clock  a self-acting  gas  appa- 
ratus, to  turn  the  gas  on  and  down  automati- 
cally, and  to  suit  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  clock  is  fixed  upon  cast-iron  ornamental 
brackets  built  into  the  tower,  and  the 
pendulum  is  also  suspended  from  a massive 
cast-iron  bracket,  fixed  to  a stone  corbel  in 
the  wall.  The  clock  is  made  on  the  horizontal 
plan,  and  contains  all  the  manufacturers’ 
recent  improvements,  including  the  new  winding 
gear,  of  which  they  were  the  inventors,  one 
advantage  being  that  no  damage  can  be  done 
to  the  clock  by  the  carelessness  of  the  person 
who  winds  it  up,  as  the  handle  may  be  turned 
either  way,  and  at  any  speed,  and  the  weights 
can  be  lowered  as  well  as  raised  without  inter- 
fering in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  action  of 
the  clock. 

The  bells,  which  have  been  cast  and  tuned  in 
the  manufacturers’  own  church -bell  foundry, 
at  Croydon,  are  of  the  following  notes, — hour- 
bell,  E flat,  and  the  quarter-bells  F,  B flat,  C, 
and  D. 

The  oak  framing  in  which  the  bells  are  hung 
was  also  constructed  and  erected  by  the  eame 
firm.  The  entire  cost  is  about  800i. 


New  Station  at  Waterloo,  near  Liver- 
pool.— The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company  have  at  last  undertaken  (says  the  Huotir- 
Times ) the  preliminary  steps  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  sorely-needed  new  railway-station  at 
Waterloo,  near  Liverpool.  It  will  be  situated 
to  the  south-east  of  the  present  station,  the  line 
of  rails  being  diverted  some  40  yards  to  the 
east  for  that  purpose.  The  South-road  crossing 
is  to  be  raised  about  4 ft.,  and  the  present  lines, 
being  lowered  13  ft.,  will  pass  at  this  point 
under  a handsome  bridge,  to  be  erected  in  place 
of  the  existing  level  crossing.  In  the  centre  of 
this  bridge  there  will  be  a broad  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  new  station  below,  which  is  to  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  rails,  thus  forming  on 
either  hand  an  arrival  and  departure  platform, 
with  the  waiting-rooms,  booking-offices,  and 
general  station  buildings  between  the  two. 
The  station  itself  is  to  be  of  white  and  red 
brick,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
The  platform  length  will  be  about  250  yards, 
with  a width  of  60  ft.  By  this  arrangement  of 
station  and  platforms  no  crossing  of  the  line  is 
necessary,  and  the  waiting-rooms  and  other 
accommodation  are  equally  available  for  de- 
parting or  arriving  passengers.  The  present 
station  is  to  be  incorporated  with  a large  new 
goods  station,  which  is  to  be  formed  with  a 
frontage  of  about  400  yards  to  the  Brighton- 
road.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of 
Baukhall. 


. 


. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND.  SUNDERLAND. 

The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  has 
increased  the  number  of  handsome  buildings  in 
the  flourishing  borough  of  Sunderland,  by  the 
addition  of  a piece  of  architecture,  designed  by 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  architect,  of  Westminster, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Shaftoe  & Barry,  of 
York.  The  building  alluded  to  is  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Provincial  Bank’s  Sunder- 
land Branch  of  their  business,  and  occupies  a 
commanding  position  at  the  corner  of  the  High- 
street,  leading  from  the  railway  to  the  docks. 

The  two  fronts  are  constructed  of  Prudham 
Btone,  and  the  entrance  is  at  the  angle.  The 
bauking-room,  which  is  40  ft.  square,  is  very 
lofty,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  divided  into 
bays,  and  handsomely  panelled  and  moulded. 
Tho  fittings  of  the  room  are  finished  in  mahogany, 
and  the  space  for  the  publio  is  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  heating  is  effected  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  the  apparatus  for  which  is  in  the 
basement.  The  eutrance  to  the  banking-room 
is  through  a panelled  mahogany  lobby. 

The  manager’s  room  and  the  strong-rooms 
are  situate  at  the  rear  of  the  banking-room,  and 
there  are  additional  safe-rooms  arranged  in  the 
basement. 

Refreshment-rooms,  lavatory,  and  other  con- 
veniences for  the  clerks  are  provided  in  the 
basement,  and  are  fitted  with  the  newest  ap- 
pliances. 

Tho  upper  stories  of  the  building  are  arranged 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  resident  officers 
and  servants  of  the  bank,  entrances  to  which  are 
given  from  the  two  streets  forming  the  angle  of 
the  building. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS* 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  numerous  volumes  that  now  adorn  our 
shelves  have  been  obtained  from  the  liberality 
of  members  and  of  authors,  foreign  as  well  as 
native,  among  whom  no  one  is  to  be  remem- 
bered more  thankfully  than  the  late  Sir  William 
Tite.  He  devoted  a large  sum  of  money  to 
remedy  the  want,  which  existed  to  about  1866, 
of  the  more  expensive  publications  on  archi- 
tecture. Thanks  to  him,  and  to  the  opportunities 
which  the  Couucil  later  possessed  through  dona- 
tions of  money, — enabling  them  to  purchase  rare 
books  Buch  as  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
presented  by  individual  members, — only  a few 
standard  works  of  reference  are  now  required 
to  place  this  library,  as  it  should  be,  among  the 
best  of  its  class.  But  permit  me,  whilst  re- 
membering the  more  expensive  works,  to  add  a 
few  words  in  favour  of  the  smaller  and  perhaps 
ephemeral  publications,  even  pamphlets,  re- 
ferring to  architecture, — that  class  often  deemed 
rubbish,  if  such  a term  can  be  applied  to  any 
production  which,  considered  useful  in  its  hour, 
is  liable  to  be  thrown  aside  and  destroyed,  but 
which,  once  preserved  in  our  library,  may  some 
day  give  the  historian  a useful  clue  to  an  inven- 
tion, a date,  or  an  incident.  These  numerous 
works,  already  contained  in  many  volumes,  take 
up  little  room,  and  to  some  they  are  not  the 
least  esteemed  portion  of  the  library. 

The  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture  ” must  by 
this  time  be  well  known  as  a work  of  reference, 
and  for  its  great  scope  of  subject  matter, 
embracing  all  that  relates  to  architecture  as  an 
art  and  a science.  It  is  on  the  high  road  to 
completion ; the  letter  O is  published,  and  the 
letter  P greatly  advanced.  It  has  been  noticed 
to  me  lately  that  in  this  work  we  shall  have  a 
nearly  complete  collection  of  the  professional 
lives  of  deceased  British  architects.  This  fact 
alone  is  a great  result  when  it  is  remembered 
to  our  disadvantage,  that  many  States,  and  even 
many  towns  in  Italy  and  France,  have  published 
the  lives  of  their  local  artists,  and  that  Spain 
has  produced  valuable  volumes  on  the  archi- 
tects of  its  country.  No  other  work  has  yet 
appeared  in  England  which  revises  and  con- 
tinues, like  the  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture,” 
the  interesting  contributions  of  Virtue  and 
Horace  Walpole  in  the  last  century. 

Perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  hint  that  the 
valuable  collection  of  technical  books  and 
illustrations  contained  within  these  walls  has 
not  been  sufficiently  used  or  fully  appreciated 
by  the  majority  of  our  members.  If  that  be  so, 
it  is  possibly  due  to  the  hitherto  uninviting 
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character  of  this  room,  owing  partly  to  the  want 
of  light,  and  partly  to  the  absence  of  those 
accessories  which,  in  the  best  clubs  and  in  the 
British  Museum  reading-room,  render  modern 
libraries  a most  delightful  resort.  Indeed,  this 
room  in  which  we  are  now  seated  used,  with  its 
bare  table  and  its  rows  of  empty  benches,  to 
present  daily  an  appearance  of  the  most  woe- 
begone condition.  Iu  future  it  will  be  a general 
reading-room ; some  of  the  benches  will  be  re- 
moved to  a place  of  storage,  and  the  rest  will 
be  bo  arranged  as  to  leave  the  centre  of  the 
room  free  for  readers.  As  our  meetings  never 
exceed  fifteen  in  the  course  of  the  session,  the 
task  of  removing  and  re-arranging  the  benches, 
chairs,  and  tables  will  be  slight,  while  the 
advantage  of  possessing  every  day  in  the  session 
accommodation  for  members  who  may  wish  to 
meet,  or  read,  or  write,  cannot  be  disputed.  I 
trust  that  some  of  our  non-metropolitan  mem- 
bers will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  proving 
the  utility  of  a central  place  of  meeting,  and 
that  metropolitan  members  may  soon  have 
opportunities  of  conversing,  here,  with  colleagues 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  on  the 
practicability  of  measures  long  in  coutempla- 
tion,  and  now  under  discussion  by  the  Council. 

I allude  to  the  relation  of  the  provincial  and 
colonial  societies  of  our  profession  to  this  Insti- 
tute, placed  as  it  is  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
Empire,  and  being  the  chartered  body  of  British 
architects  throughout  the  world.  As  you 
know,  something  has  already  been  done  towards 
eliciting  the  views  of  the  different  Architec- 
tural Societies  in  England  and  Scotland,  but 
the  results  have  not  encouraged  the  Council  to 
formulate  a definite  scheme  by  which  a more 
intimate  connexion  than  at  present  exists  may 
be  maintained.  What  minor  negotiations  have 
taken  place  have  been  effected  by  correspon- 
dence,— a by  no  means  satisfactory  way  of  dis- 
cussing complicated  and  delicate  questions.  I 
think  that  personal  contact  may  enable  the 
Council  to  learn  the  wishes  of  local  professional 
bodies,  and  that  personal  influence  may  tend  to 
assimilate  their  local  rules  and  interests  to  those 
of  the  chartered  body.  In  view  of  future  more 
lasting  arrangements,  I would  venture  to  suggest 
that  each  of  the  larger  societies  might  be  asked 
to  delegate  one  of  their  number,  and  that  smaller 
societies,  situated  in  neighbouring  localities, 
might  appoint  a representative  of  two  or  more 
societies.  These  gentlemen  might,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  possibility  of  closer  union, 
take  their  places  at  our  couucil  meetings  on  the 
same  footing  as  past  presidents  and  past  vice- 
presidents  now  sit  at  our  board.  We  could,  at  the 
same  time,  revert  to  the  old  system,  and  appointin 
different  provincial  centres  one  of  our  Fellows  as 
a local  honorary  secretary  or  representative  of  the 
Institute.  Indeed,  we  have  already  done  so  in 
one  corner  of  this  vast  empire,  having  appointed 
my  friend  Mr.  W.  W.  War  dell,  Fellow,  our  repre- 
sentative at  Sydney,  in  Australia;  while  at 
Melbourne  Mr.  W.  Loyd  Tayler,  Associate,  will 
act  in  a similar  capacity,  though  subordinate  to 
Mr.  Wardell,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years 
was  head  of  the  Public  Works  Department  there. 
These  gentlemen  have  accepted  the  appoint- 
ments in  view  of  the  International  Exhibitions 
at  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  held  this  year  and 
the  next.  But  the  fact  may  be  regarded  as  tho 
renewal  of  a system  which  should  be  widely 
extended.  I see  no  reason  why,  if  our  members 
be  only  willing,  we  should  not  have  honorary 
secretaries,  duly  appointed  or  elected,  in  the 
different  presidencies  of  India,  in  New  Zealand, 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  other  places, 
just  as  we  now  have  in  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales.  The  advantage  of  possessing  such 
representatives,  men  whose  career  is  not  only 
known,  but  who  themselves  are  known  to  the 
council  and  their  colleagues  ia  this  country, — 
whose  advice,  in  cases  where  British  architects 
resident  abroad  are  candidates  for  admission  to 
our  ranks,  can  be  solicited  with  confidence, — 
must  be  obvious  to  all.  I think,  therefore,  that 
the  next  step  in  the  matter  of  our  relation  to 
the  numerous  societies  of  our  profession,  in  the 
British  Isles  and  abroad,  should  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  local  honorary  secretaries,  and  this  I 
propose  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  at  an  early  opportunity.  Much  has 
already  been  mooted  respecting  the  affiliation 
of  provincial  societies  to  the  Institute,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  ourselves  is  really  possible  in  the 
case  of  societies  whose  by-laws  are  not  framed 
“ in  opposition  to  the  general  scope,  true  intent, 
and  meaning  ” of  the  charter  under  which  we 
are  incorporated.  I know  one  society, — the 


Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects, — whose  mem- 
bers are  governed  by  rules,  and  who  accept 
obligations,  almost  identical  with  our  own.  The 
Glasgow  part  of  the  profession  is  very  worthily 
represented  at  our  Council,  and,  considering  the 
distance  from  London,  Mr.  Honeyman  may  be 
called  a regular  attendant.  Like  him,  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  are 
Fellows  of  our  body.  Suppose  the  professional 
men  of  Glasgow  were  to  make  a little  verbal 
alteration  for  the  general  good  and  as  a whole- 
some example.  Suppose,  instead  of  being  called 
the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  they  were 
asked  to  be  known  as  the  Glasgow  section  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  I cannot 
believe  that  oar  colleagues  of  Glasgow  would 
think  such  an  alteration  derogatory  to  their 
position,  or  that  in  making  the  suggestion  other 
than  the  most  friendly  intentions  towards  them 
would  be  manifested. 

The  necessity  for  union,  however,  will  become 
apparent  as  the  time  approaches  for  the  execu- 
tion of  our  by-law  (No.  14),  which,  if  it  is  to 
have  any  practical  effeot  at  all,  will  compel 
every  candidate  for  membership  to  pass  the  test 
of  an  examination.  The  terms  of  that  by-law, 
which  was  agreed  to  in  1877,  are  that  “All 
gentlemen  in  the  study  or  practice  of  civil 
architecture,  before  presenting  themselves  for 
election  as  Associates,  shall,  after  May,  1882,  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  before  their 
election,  according  to  a standard  to  bo  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Council.”  The  subject 
is  now  under  inquiry  at  the  hands  of  a special 
committee,  who  will  in  due  course  present  a 
report  to  the  Council.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  I 
may,  as  the  chairman  of  that  committee  and  as 
your  president,  refer  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  obstruct  our  path,  and  arguing  from 
what  has  been  successfully  done  by  other  pro- 
fessional societies,  in  pursuit  of  the  results  to 
which  we  aspire,  lay  before  you  a rough  sketch 
of  what  I think  is  not  altogether  impracti- 
cable. 

In  the  first  place,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  make  our  profession  a close 
one.  The  Church,  Law,  and  Medicine  are  close 
professions ; they  are  hedged  in  by  barriers 
which  have  grown  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  hereditarily  and 
historically  pertaining  to  those  three  profes- 
sions. They  have  to  do  with  the  spiritual,  the 
moral,  and  the  corporeal  health  of  the  community 
at  large.  The  welfare,  spiritual  and  moral,  of 
men  is  not  thought  to  be  affected  by  architec- 
tural successes  or  failures,  although  buildings 
ignorantly  and  unscientifically  put  together  are 
known  to  physically  impair  human  life.  As  it 
lias  been  laid  down  in  this  room  by  one  of  her 
Her  Majesty *8  counsel, — ruination  by  bad  advice, 
and  killing  instead  of  curing,  are  rather  more 
serious  matters  than  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  architecture.  When,  however, 
the  same  eminent  Counsel  made  that  remark, 
he  had  but  just  challenged  us  with  the  ques- 
tion : — “ What  real  measures  do  you  take,  collec- 
tively or  individually,  to  secure  that  men  calling 
themselves  architects  should  know  anything 
of  architecture  beyond  what  they  pick  up  in 
the  offices  where  they  sit  for  a time,  copying 
drawings  and  specifications  ? ” That  was  at  the 
end  of  1874,  and  much  beneficial  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  Institute  since  then.  Though 
even  at  the  present  moment  we  could  not  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  we  are  at 
least  able  to  say  not  only  that  the  necessity  for 
making  a practical  response  is  felt  to  be  more 
and  more  necessary,  but  that  our  improved 
position  renders  it  more  easy  to  do  so  now 
than  it  would  have  been  five  years  ago.  My 
feeling  is  that  every  candidate  for  associate- 
ship  should  be  required  to  obtain  a certificate 
from  examiners  appointed  by  the  Institute,  or 
that  he  should  hold  Borne  qualification  from  a 
Hniversity,  from  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Science 
and  Art  Schools,  or  from  other  educational  bodies, 
which  qualification  should  serve  to  modify  the 
terms  of  his  examination.  That  once  established, 
it  would  be  easy  to  regulate  a transfer  from  the 
class  of  Associates  to  that  of  Fellows.  Whether 
such  a certificate  should  be  given  to  all  those 
who  before  May,  1882,  have  been  duly  elected 
Associates  is  a question  for  consideration,  though 
it  is  one  that  can  bo  decided  by  reference  to 
similar  precedents  in  other  societies,  particularly 
to  that  of  the  Dentists,  to  whom  I shall  allude 
presently.  It  would  be  idle  to  disregard  the 
probability  that,  for  the  first  few  years  of  a 
regime  by  which  the  test  of  an  examination  was 
made  a condition  of  membership,  there  would 
be  a falling-off  in  the  number  of  new  Associates, 
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and  during  the  last  session  forty-three  have  I grant  surgical  degrees;  these  examinations  are 
been  elected.  This  session  I anticipate  a larger  I made  a test  of  the  fitness  of  persons  to  practise 
number ; and  during  the  period,  anterior  to  the  f dentistry  or  dental  surgery.  Now,  as  the  chair- 
proposed  compulsory  examination  in  May,  1882,  | man  of  the  special  committee  engaged  in  col- 
there  would  be,  comparatively,  a very  large  1 lecting  information  necessary  to  guide  our 
accession  of  Associates.  Then  would  come  the  action  in  this  matter  of  compulsory  examination. 


expected  diminution  of  income  from  our  subscrip 
tions,  and  the  question  will  arise  : — Are  we  pre- 
pared to  face  such  an  eventuality  ? I,  per- 
sonally, think  we  are.  Indeed,  I think  we  are 
bound  to  face  the  difficulties  of  this  matter, — 
bound  to  try  our  strength.  For,  if  you  look 
around,  you  will  find  bodies  of  men  far  less 
favoured  than  ourselves,  devoting  considerable 
time  and  labour,  and  incurring  a large  expendi- 
ture, iu  pursuit  of  this  very  object. 

Take  the  Institute  of  Accountants,  quite  a 
young  body  of  professional  men,  who  have  lately 
introduced  a Bill  into  Parliament  to  incorporate 
themselves  with  other  kindred  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  pro- 
fession of  accountant  under  the  direct  sanction 
of  the  Legislature.  The  Bill  was  read  a second 
time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  There  was  every  prospect 
of  the  Bill  passing,  when  at  the  last  moment 
Lord  Redesdale,  the  chairman  of  committees, 
suggested  that  in  his  opinion  the  object  of  the 
Bill  would  be  attained  by  means  of  a royal 
charter,  rather  than  hy  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
lhe  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Accountants 
therefore  presented  a petition  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  were  subsequently  requested  to 
orward  a draft  of  their  proposed  charter.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  the  accountants  propose 
under  their  charter  to  make  examination  a con- 
dition of  membership.  Under  their  rules  and 
regulations,  “ Every  articled  clerk  who  has 
made  application  for  his  name  to  be  entered  as 
a student  shall  before  his  name  is  so  entered 
undergo  a preliminary  examination  in  regard  to 
his  general  education,”  but  any  articled  clerk 
who  has  matriculated  at  one  of  the  Universities, 
or  who  has  passed  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Local  Examination,  or  the  Examination  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  is  not  required  to  pass 
the  preliminary  examination.  Then  again,  the 
rule  of  the  accountants  is  that  every  articled 
clerk  who  is  a candidate  for  associateship  must 
pass  an  examination,  and  if  he  fail  he  may  present 
himself  again  for  examination,  provided  he  do 
so  within  a period  of  six  months.  I have  no 
doubt,  should  the  accountants  get  their  charter, 
that  they  will  afterwards  apply  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  they  have  both  the  spirit 
and  the  means  to  make  the  trial.  Now,  though 
we  have  had  a royal  charter  for  more  than  forty 
years,  I do  not  perceive  that  we  are  as  far 
advanced  in  this  matter  as  the  accountants. 

But  there  is  another  society  founded  in  1S48, 
—the  Institute  of  Actuaries,— the  members  of 
which,  though  they  do  not  possess  a royal 
charter,  submit  to  examination.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  examines  its  own 
members.  Candidates  must  be  elected  Asso- 
ciates before  they  are  eligible  to  be  examined ; 
then,  after  passing  three  examinations,  and 
obtaining  a certificate  of  competency 


I have  learnt  something  about  the  working  of 
the  Dentists  Act,  not  in  so  huge  a place  as 
London,  but  in  Dublin.  Our  Fellow,  Mr.  Thomas 
Drew,  who  was  recommended  to  you  this  year 
for  a seat  on  the  Council,  has  been  good  enough 
to  study  the  working  of  the  Dentists  Act  in  the 
Irish  capital.  I shall  betray  no  confidence  if  I 
quote  from  one  of  his  letters  to  us.  His  words 
are  : — 

“I  have  observed  that  under  the  reasonable  and  un- 
deterrent kind  of  examination  carried  on  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Ireland  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing in,  within  one  year,  the  great  majority  of 'a  body  of 
practitioners  hitherto  requiring  no  legal  qualification,  and 
consisting  of  men,  many  comparatively  advanced  in  years 
and  of  long  standing,  to  obtain  the  necessary  qunlificatn 

for  registration The  course  pursued  seems  to  ov 

its  success  to  the  wise  discretionary  powers  conceded  to 
the  Examiners,  the  reasonable  elasticity  and  absence  of 
hard  and  fast  lines  of  formality  with  which  they  have 
exercised  them.  The  examiners  appear  to  have  laid  down 
no  theoretic  curriculum,— to  have  set  no  ‘papers'  which 
would  require  a candidate  of  mature  years  to  return  to 
the  half-forgotten  exercises  of  youth.  Thev  have  takei 
the  candidates,  then  and  there,  red-handed  from  theii 
practice,  and.  by  an  encouraging  ril’d  voce  communication 
with  each,  elicited  to  their  satisfaction  whether  the  candi- 
date was  fairly  and  intelligently  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
fession  I have  heard  from  some  of  the  Examiners, 

—men  of  great  experience  as  surgical  examiners,— that 
they  have  passed  their  candidates  with  greuter  confidence 
iu  having  ascertained  the  real  value  of  their  knowledge 
than  by  any  examination  by  papers  or  otherwise  in  a set 
course.  So  far  as  I know,  this  is  the  first  ca9e  in  which  a 
profession  has  been  brought  under  the  recognition  of  law 
by  a happily  liit-off  combination  of  voluntary  and  com- 
pulsory examination.  I cunnot  but  believe  that  on  some 
such  lines  it  will  yet  be  possible  to  bring  architects  within 
the  pale  of  legal  registration.” 

Having  learnt  so  much,  we  asked  Mr.  Drew  to 
place  himself,  on  our  behalf,  in  communication 
with  some  of  the  examiners  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  first  appointed  under 
the  Dentists  Act.  He  did  so,  and  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  R.  Theodore  Stack,  F.R.C.S.I., 
one  of  the  examiners  resident  in  Dublin,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  furnish  us  with  a most  clear 
and  satisfactory  statement  respecting  the  cha- 
racter and  extraordinary  success  of  those 
examinations.  It  appears  that  for  the  first  year 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  all  bond  fide 
practising  dentists  were  allowed  to  go  upon  the 
register,  but  since  last  August  the  only  portal 
to  that  register  has  been  by  obtaining  a cer- 
tificate from  some  of  the  medical  bodies.  Up 
to  the  1st  of  August,  1881,  the  examinations 
will  be  of  a sine  curriculo  character,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  case  of  the  established 
practitioner,  from  whom  ouly  two  conditions  are 
required.  One  is,  that  he  lias  been  five  years  in 
practice ; the  other,  that  he  has  conducted  his 
practice  reputably.  The  dental  practitioners  in 
Dublin  have  evinced  great  alacrity  to  present 
themselves  for  the  sine  curriculo  examination, 
and  I am  assured  that  the  majority  of  the 
rejected  candidates  were  very  young  men. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  question  which 


rudiments  of  architecture  in  Dublin  shall  be 
compelled  to  come  to  London  in  order  to  pass 
an  examination  fitting  him  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  British  architects  is  easily  answered. 
Dublin  has  an  old  and  a recognised  Society  of 
Architects.  A student  in  Cork  or  Galway  would 
repair  to  Dublin,  where  examiners  duly  qualified 
and  duly  appointed  would  be  ready  to  examine 
him.  In  like  manner,  local  examinations,  under 
the  control  of  our  Council,  aided  by  our  honoi’ary 
representatives,  would,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  obviate  difficulties  and  moderate  abuses 
sometimes  produced  by  over-wrought  centrali- 
sation. Even  in  India  and  Australia  similar 
opportunities  might  be  offered  to  candidates  for 
memberhip  of  this  Institute ; and  the  very 
difficulties  of  compulsory  examination  might 
thus  help  to  bind  heterogeneous  offshoots  from 
the  parent  stem  in  One  solid  and  enduring 
corporation. 

though  I have,  perhaps,  wearied  you  with 
details  of  this  character,  I feel  that  the  subject 
is  too  important  to  allow  me  to  apologise  for 
having  introduced  it.  True  there  are  both  at 
home  and  abroad  hosts  of  things  to  which  I 
ought  to  have  fully  alluded  in  this  address.  I 
might  have  told  you  of  recent  correspondence 
with  our  foreign  members,  whose  letters  in  reply 
have  frequently  been  accompanied  with  dona- 
tions of  valuable  books  and  photographs;  I 
might  have  reviewed  the  labours  of  our  member, 
Dr.  Schliemann,  among  the  ruins  of  Troy  and 
the  heroic  tombs,  or  the  recent  festival  at 
at  Pompeii  to  commemorate  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tenary of  its  destruction.  At  home,  the  pro- 
bable completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  improve- 
ments effected  around  the  cathedral  ; the 
projected  thoroughfares  iu  the  City  connected 
with  the  works  of  the  Inner  Circle  Railway  ; 
the  relics  of  old  London  day  by  day  disappearing  ; 
the  admirable  address  of  the  accomplished 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  their  last 
banquet;  the  new  Offices  and  Courts  of  Justice, 
a portion  of  which  is  now  occupied ; the  new 
buildings  in  the  Temple ; the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington  ; the  undoubted 
progress  visible  in  the  architecture  of  country 
residences,  and  even  of  suburban  villas, — all 
these  might  have  afforded  material  for  chap- 
ters of  comment  or  praise.  If  I do  not  devote  an 
exclusive  paragraph  to  sanitary  matters  it  is  not 
because  I ignore  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
science.  It  is  only  natural  that  architects 
should  be  credited  with  much  of  the  acknow- 
ledged error  which  is  due  partly  to  general  igno- 
rance of  the  subject.  But  if  the  public  are  now 
on  the  alert  it  is  because  engineers  and  archi- 
tects— notably  one  of  our  own  Past  Vice-presi- 
dents— have  for  long  years  aroused  attention  to 
existing  evils  while  prosecuting  a systematic 
inquiry  into  the  methods  of  sanitary  reform  ; 
and  your  President  and  Council  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  value  of  such  independent  professional 
research  iu  a branch  of  science  now  somewhat 
involved  by  the  speculative  genius  of  numerous 
patentees.  With  regard  to  another  subject 


too  numerous.  It  would  be  impossible  to  force 
examination  upon  actual  members  ; it  would  be 
unfair  to  compel  candidates  for  admission  to 
undergo  a test  that  the  majority  of  their  col- 
leagues have  escaped.  But  do  you  know',  gen 
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tlemen  that  the  dentists  have  lately  faced  this 
difficulty  and  overcome  it?  Last  year,  on  the 
--n  of  July,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Dental  Prac- 
titioners.  It  now  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  use  the  title  of  •'  dentist  " or  “dental 
practitioner  nnless  he  is  registered  under  the 
Dentists  Act;  and  nnless  he  is  so  registered  he 
cannot  recover  in  any  court  fees  for  any  dental 
attendance  or  advice.  A register  is  now  kept, 
which  contains  (1)  a list  of  all  Dnited  Kingdom 
dentists  registered  under  the  Act,  (2)  a list  of 
a riC/°o?Dial  .dentista  registered  under  the  Act, 
and  (3)  a list  of  such  foreign  dentists  as  are 
registered  under  the  Act.  The  18th  clause  of 
the  Act  refers  to  examinations,  which  are  held 
y the  medical  authorities  having  power  to 


may  divide  the  Institute  is  not  whether  there  ; discussed  here  during  the  last  session,  I think. 
Bhall  or  shall  not  be  introduced  the  test  of  com-  or  at  least  I hope,  that  all  London  will  soon 

have  reason  to  thank  Parliament  for  a recent 
Act  which  has  amended  a part  of  the  Artisans 
and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  and  removed  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Work 8 in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that 
Act.  You  will  remember  that  the  original  Act 
of  1875  compelled  the  promoters  of  an  improve- 
ment scheme  to  provide  for  the  accommodation 
on  the  same  area  of  all  those  persons  of  the 
working  class  inhabiting  that  area  and  displaced 
by  that  improvement  scheme.  Thereby,  among 
all  the  expropriated  inhabitants,  the  working 
class  appeared  to  be  the  only  privileged  class. 
The  amended  Act  provides  that,  where  the  con- 
firming authority  is  satisfied  that  equally  con- 
venient accommodation  for  the  working  class 
displaced  can  be  provided  in  the  vicinity,  and 
that  the  required  accommodation  has  been  or  is 
about  to  be  provided,  an  improvement  scheme 
may  be  forthwith  executed.  The  authorities 
can,  under  the  amended  Act,  use  land  belonging 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  providing  accommo- 
dation for  those  of  the  working  class  displaced 
by  a scheme  of  improvement,  or  they  may 
purchase  land  elsewhere.  The  amended  Act 
also  contains  provisions  for  assessing,  in  the 
case  of  future  schemes,  the  compensation  pay- 
able for  premises  within  an  unhealthy  area. 
These  amendments  to  the  Act  of  1875  are  satis- 
factory proofs  that  the  Legislature  have  recog- 
nised the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  action 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the 
clearing  of  contaminated  neighbourhoods. 
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of  Actn.rie”  V-  that  the  Institute  Ought  it  to  test  the  general  education  of  a 
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taste  partly  natural  and  partly  acquired.  I will 
not  here  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  that  quality 
which  is  known  as  good  or  bad  taste, — as  to 
whether  taste  is  a divine  gift,  an  hereditary 
acquisition,  or  merely  the  result  of  association 


and  education.  But  I am  prepared  to  maintain 
that  both  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing 
are  essential  requirements  for  an  architect. 
He  may  not,  in  the  full  tide  of  business,  have 
either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  make  or 
finish  drawings,  but  he  should  at  any  rate  know 
how  to  do  so,  if  only  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
his  judgment  and  the  due  instruction  of  his 
pupils  and  assistants.  I am  also  prepared  to 
maintain  that  an  architect  should  be  cognisant 
of  the  general  principles  of  construction,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  define  what  those  principles 
are  ; and  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature,  qualities,  and  value  of  those  building 
materials  that  are  in  constant  use  in  the  locali- 
ties with  which  he  is  or  has  been  familiar.  The 
question  whether  a student  who  has  learnt  the 
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I have  but  a few  more  words  to  say,  and  they 
relate  to  myself.  I have  to  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  having  placed  me  in  this  chair, — a 
position  to  the  attainment  of  which  nothing  in 
my  career  has  pointed  or  induced  me  to  expect. 
But  now  that  I am  here,  I desire  to  be  proved 
worthy  of  being  not  only  a leader,  but  your 
leader.  I cannot  hope  to  preside  over  a session 
as  brilliant  as  that  you  have  just  enjoyed  under 
the  auspices  of  my  immediate  predecessor ; you 
must  accept  for  the  time  being  the  services  of  a 
practical  president.  Four  years  hence  we  shall 
enter  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  our  foundation ; 
meanwhile,  there  is  time  to  establish  the 
principle  of  educational  fitness  and  assert  the 
privilege  of  a liberal  profession.  Should  I be 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Institute  during  the  usual  period  of  presidential 
office,  I hope  to  show  that  the  close  union  of 
British  Architects  throughout  the  world,  facili- 
tated by  the  accepted  test  of  a compulsory 
examination,  is  both  a possible  necessity  and  a 
probable  fact. 


PROFESSIONAL  TOPICS 

AT  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION’S 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  anuual  conversazione  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
the  5th  inst.,  and  was  well  attended.  The  only 
thing  which  marred  the  complete  success  of  the 
gathering  was  the  persistent  and  disagreeably 
rapid  flickering  of  the  whole  of  the  gas-burners 
in  the  meeting -room  of  the  Institute,  which 
commenced  just  as  the  formal  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  about  to  begin,  rendering  it  very 
difficult  to  take  notes  of  the  speeches.  Towards 
nine  o’clock  the  president,  Mr.  S.  Flint-Clark- 
son,  took  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  present 
the  prizes  as  follows  : — The  Association  Silver 
Medal,  together  with  the  sum  of  51.  5s.,  offered 
for  the  best  design  for  an  hotel  in  a country 
town,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore  (motto  “ Seymar”). 
An  extra  prize  of  3Z.  3s.  was,  in  the  same  com- 
petition, given  by  Mr.  EL  L.  Florence,  the  late 
president,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Hemings  (“The 
Medal”),  who  was  honourably  mentioned  by 
the  judges  for  the  originality  and  skill  displayed 
in  his  elevations.  Five  other  designs  were  sub- 
mitted. For  the  Architectural  Union  Com- 
pany’s prizes  for  measured  drawings,  there  were 
only  two  competitors,  and  the  judges  did  not 
consider  that  either  of  the  sets  of  drawings 
sent  in  merited  the  first  prize  (5Z.).  They  con- 
sidered, however,  that  very  great  skill  and 
industry  had  been  manifested  by  one  of  the 
competitors  (Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  “Audax”), 
and  they  therefore  awarded  him  the  second 
prize  (2 1.  10s.)  for  his  drawings  of  the  choir  of 
Pershore  Abbey.  For  the  Essay  prize  (31.  3s.) 
only  two  essays  were  sent  in,  and  neither  of 
them  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  required  by  the 
judges,  who,  however,  recommended  that  one 
third  of  the  prize  be  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Burrows  (“There  is  no  limit”).  The  Class 
of  Design  Prize  (3Z.  3s.)  for  the  best  series  of 
sketches  submitted  in  the  class  during  the  past 
session,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Bilson,  who 
was  also,  as  is  hereafter  stated,  the  recipient  of 
the  first  prize  in  the  Class  of  Construction.  The 
President  spoke  of  Mr.  Bilston  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  and  hard-working  members  of 
the  Association.  The  second  prize  (2Z.  2s.)  in  the 
Class  of  Design  was  carried  off  by  Mr.T.  H.  Smith, 
and  honourable  mention  was  made  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  A.  Bridges  and  Mr.  H.  H.  McConnal,  a 
member  of  the  Birmingham  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  Elementary  Class  of  Design, 
the  first  prize  (2Z.  2s.)  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
Curry,  for  the  best  series  of  Btudies  submitted 
during  the  session.  The  second  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Wilson,  and  honourable  mention 
was  made  of  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Cover.  The 
Colour  Decoration  Class  prize  (3Z.  3s.)  for  the 
best  series  of  sketches  made  during  the  session 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Shuffrey.  The  first 
prize  in  the  Class  of  Construction  (2Z.  12s.  6d.) 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Bilson,  for  the  best 
series  of  papers  submitted  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Class.  The  Becond  prize  (1Z.  11s.  6d.)  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Ellison,  and  honourable 
mention  was  made  of  the  papers  submitted  by 
Mr.  D.  R.  McBlain. 

The  President  then  announced  that  he  had 
received  a number  of  letters  from  various 
friends  of  the  Association,  regretting  their 
inability  to  be  present.  Amongst  them  were 
letters  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  and  many  others,  including 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  who  wrote  : — 


“ No  one  takes  more  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  ' 
Association  than  I do  ; no  one  is  more  gratified  in  hearing 
of  its  success.  At  one  period  of  its  existence,  but  for  the 
interference  of  Professor  Kerr  and  myself,  my  impression 
is  that  it  would  have  collapsed.  You  may  easily  suppose, 
then,  that  I view  with  pleasure  its  present  admittedly 
effective  condition,  and  I cordi.lly  wish  it  increased  pros- 
perity. I have  a few  educational  works  which  would 
probably  be  more  useful  at  the  Association  than  on  ray 
shelves,—  say  twenty  or  thirty  volumes,— and  I will,  before 
long,  take  your  opinion  on  tho  subject.”  * 

The  President  then  delivered  a short  address, 
in  which,  after  a few  words  of  welcome  to  the 
assembled  guests,  he  went  on  to  say, — How 
many  or  how  few  of  the  qualities  found  in  good 
old  buildings  must  re-appear  in  a modern  work 
in  order  that  it  may  become  a good  work  of 
architecture  ? A careful  answer  would,  of 
course,  add  to  the  mass  of  explicitness  already 
in  the  world,  but  would  be  curious  rather  than 
useful.  At  any  rate,  a simpler  course  is  possi- 
ble,— for  there  is  one  thing  which  must  appear 
in  every  work  of  architecture,  although  a good 
number  of  others  may  be  absent.  It  must  be 
evident  that  a man  has  been  master  of  the 
work, — nob  mastered  by  what  he  had  to  do; 
that  he  was  able,  more  or  less  perfectly,  to  do 
what  he  wished  ; and  that  he  sought  and  found 
pleasure  in  those  qualities  which  educated  men 
in  all  ages  have  agreed  to  admire.  From  this 
6tarting-point  an  onward  course  leads  to  the 
grandest  successes  which  human  wit  and  will 
have  wrought  in  buildiDg, — where  the  greatest 
powers  have  found  full  expression, — and  the 
world  has  therefore  felt  effects  similar  to  those 
produced  by  the  most  beautiful,  the  grandest, 
the  most  majestic  scenes  in  nature.  When  Borne 
admirable  work  has  been  defined  as  fitted  to 
ibs  site  and  purpose  as  a whole  and  in  every 
detail,  of  good  materials  skilfully  put  together, 
likely  to  endure  for  generations,  each  part  good 
in  itself  and  especially  good  in  relation  to  the 
rest,  and  as  having  an  expression  in  harmony 
with  the  purpose  of  the  buildings, — that  purpose 
not  without  a distinction  of  its  own, — when 
every  excellence  has  been  found  in  some 
measure,  and  pointed  out,  it  is  clear  that  little 
further  except  superlatives  will  be  wanted  for 
the  most  perfect  work  which  was  ever  designed, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  to 
its  creator,  gained  the  power  of  giving  pleasure 
for  ever  to  all  the  world.  Something  very 
different  from  this  would,  however,  be  required 
in  defining  the  character  of  the  larger  number 
of  the  buildings  erected  in  any  oivilised  country. 
Rough  Berviceableness  would,  indeed,  be  too 
lavish  a phrase  in  England, — where,  as  in  imper- 
fectly settled  countries  generally,  a handsome 
majority  of  the  people  are  well  content  to  pass 
their  days  sheltered  by  ugly  screens  and  coverings 
which  are  neither  wind  nor  weather  tight,  and 
will  fall  to  pieces  in  two  or  three  generations. 
Real  serviceableness  itself,  though  by  no  means 
unimportant,  becomes  a small  matter  in  our 
eyes  when  a good  deal  more  seems  easy  of 
attainment.  Ignorance  of  the  alphabet  is  a 
kind  of  wonder,  and  the  correct  repetition  of 
the  alphabet  not  thought  a great  achievement 
when  finished  eloquence  has  filled  the  air  and 
stirred  the  blood  by  the  heat  of  the  light-giving 
rayB.  The  habitual  contemplation  of  what  is 
really  excellent  makes  mediocrity,  and  every- 
thing which  falls  short  of  higher  excellence, 
sink  into  its  proper  place, — almost  out  of  sight. 
Sometimes  the  fine  ease  of  thorough  mastery 
actually  beguiles  a spectator  into  the  belief 
that  ease  implies  absence  of  effort,  and  he  tries 
his  ’prentice  hand,  and  lets  everybody  see  the 
woful  contrast  between  hope  and  act.  A lover 
of  commonplace,  or  of  mild  jesting,  might  state 
his  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  always 
beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  learning,  again 
and  again,  in  each  generation  by  sad  experience, 
what  can  be  taught  in  a much  less  unpleasant 
way  to  the  performer  and  to  the  world.  He 
might  add  that  the  man  who  burdens  the  earth 
with  an  ugly,  dull,  or  commonplace  building 
can  sometimes  forgive  himself,  — sometimes 
succeed  in  deprecating  his  own  thorough  self- 
condemnation, — and  sometimes  be  content  to 
groan  as  he  gives  way  to  his  fate  ; but  the  rest 
of  the  world  need  not  feel  very  acutely  any  of 
his  personal  woes.  An  amateur  practitioner  is  a 
gift  of  generous  nature  usually  very  embar- 
rassing to  the  recipients.  Probably  his  best 
efforts  result  in  a rough  apprehension  of  the 
bearings  of  things  in  general,  and  in  bundles  of 
defects  of  all  degrees  of  importance,  everything 
being  made  still  more  defective  by  jejuneness, 
by  the  want  of  refinement,  force,  and  definite- 

*  We  print  this  note  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Committee,  who  think  that  it  may  lead  others  to  contribute 
to  the  library. 


ness  of  expression, — the  quality  which  marks 
off  architecture  which  is  good  from  all  that  is 
inferior.  The  moral  of  this, — if  it  had  been 
pursued  far  enough  to  entitle  us  to  draw  a 
moral,  — would  be  that  architects  should 
master  their  craft  well  enough  to  take  a 
delight  in  it,  and  that  no  one  who  does 
not  devote  himself  regularly  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  it  is  likely  to  overcome  the 
many  obstacles  which  beset  the  entry  upon  tho 
right  path,  and  to  acquire  skill  in  walking  along 
it.  Many  of  the  obstacles  must  be  overcomo 
afresh  whenever  there  is  a fresh  attempt  after 
a considerable  interval  to  undertake  and  go  well 
through  a task  in  design.  We  believe  that  it 
has  always  been  necessary  for  a certain  number 
of  people  to  give  a good  deal  of  their  lives  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  natural  powers  of  design, 
and  that  no  approach  to  perfection  has  ever 
been  made  except  after  long  labour  and  train- 
ing. We  believe  that  in  England  at  the  present 
day  the  control  of  all  building  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  trained  persons  who  can  and  will  direct 
it  carefully,  skilfully,  and  honourably.  There  is 
ample  justification,  as  wo  feel,  in  the  nature  of 
things, — without  allowing  self-interest  to  affect 
our  judgment, — for  tho  separate  existence  of  our 
profession.  You  will  see  that  I have  thus  pre- 
pared the  way  for  saying  that  the  Association 
gives  a good  help  to  students  nowadays  in 
reaching  the  inner  meaning  and  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  effective  practice  of  our  work, — 
an  art  which  has  not  begun  its  march  or  taken 
its  greatest  steps  within  recent  generations, — 
its  laws  being  embodied  in  the  works  of  old 
masters,  many  belonging  to  other  centuries 
and  other  countries,  who  learnt  at  first  hand, 
from  nature  and  their  own  souls,  the  lessons 
which  they  taught  again  in  the  enduring  works 
which  remain  for  our  instruction  to-day.  No 
theory  of  design,  however  well  learnt,  can  give 
power,  which  must  come  from  nature,  and  be 
strengthened  and  developed  by  well-directed 
training.  The  Association  gives  the  younger 
men  in  the  profession  the  opportunity  of  learning 
from  one  another,  and  from  older  men  who  cau 
impart  some  of  the  experience  gained  as  students 
and  practitioners.  Healthy  emulation,  many 
incentives  to  persistent  work,  and  the  chance  of 
seeing  their  work  through  other  people’s  eyes, 
are  some  of  the  advantages.  Others  need  not  be 
pointed  out  by  me,  as  I trust  you  will  hear  about 
them  from  the  lips  of  those  friends  who  will  now 
address  a few  words  to  us  by  expressing  good 
hope  of  a prosperous,  useful  session. 

Mr.  F.  0.  Penrose  said, — Mr.  President : It  is 
with  very  great  pleasure  that  I rise  to  thank 
you  for  your  extremely  able  and  suggestive 
address,  and  to  testify  my  right  goodwill  to  the 
Association.  I believe  it  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  architecture  of  this  country 
that  the  Architectural  Association  should  con. 
tinue  to  form  a gathering-ground,  as  it  were,  for 
the  architects  of  the  future ; for  this  Associa- 
tion stands  to  the  superior  and  elder  body,  the 
Institute,  much  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
Militia  force  stands  to  the  Army.  I regard  the 
work  of  the  Association  as  one  of  extreme 
value,  and  I have  seen  some  little  of  it,  having 
been  permitted  to  take  part  in  bo  mo  of  tho 
interesting  excursions  which  were  organised  by 
our  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe.  In 
connexion  with  those  excursions,  and  in  other 
instances,  I have  noticed  with  great  pleasure 
tho  zeal  displayed  by  the  members  under  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  the  President  for 
the  time  being,  and  I trust  that  that  happy 
state  of  things  will  continue. 

Mr.  Truefitt,  who  was  called  upon  by  the 
President,  was  understood  to  say  that  ho  had 
always  taken  a very  great  interest  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, having  joined  it  about  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Architectural  Exhibition  was 
in  existence.  He  thought  it  would  be  a good 
thing  for  the  Association  to  endeavour  to 
resuscitate  the  Architectural  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Millican,  president  of  the  Leicester 
Society  of  Architects,  Baid, — As  the  humble 
president  of  a provincial  architectural  society, 
it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  present,  and  it 
does  me  very  great  good  to  see  so  much  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association.  I came  up  on 
Monday  last  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  I thought  it 
was  no  less  than  my  duty  to  come  here  to-night, 
in  response  to  the  kind  invitation  of  your  worthy 
President,  to  see  the  meeting  at  which  we  are 
now  assisting.  I felt  on  Monday  that  I was  in 
the  company  of  the  veterans  of  the  art,  but 
to-night  I see  around  me  the  recruits  and  the 
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rank-and-file, — to  carry  out  Mr.  Penrose’s  simile, 
— and  I am  sure  I can  congratulate  them  on 
the  immense  opportunities  they  have,  in  an 
Association  of  this  kind,  over  what  we  older  men 
had  in  the  days  gone  by.  I can  speak  of  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  I was  articled  in  a country 
office,  where  the  only  works  we  had  to  refer  to 
were  that  venerable  old  book  of  Poter  Nicholson, 
and  a few  others  of  that  kind.  With  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  I am 
quite  certain  that  the  architecture  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  establish  itself  as  one  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  our  art.  The 
presence  with  us  of  so  many  ladies  leads  me  to 
observe  that  although  the  professions  of  Law 
and  Physio  have  already  been  attacked  by  the 
assertion  of  ladies’  rights,  I know  of  no  attack 
on  our  own  profession  by  ladies,  who  had 
better  rest  content  with  remaining,  as  they 
are,  the  queens  and  chief  ornaments  of  the 
interiors  of  the  buildings  that  we  may  have  the 
honour  to  erect.  In  returning  to  Leicester  I 
shall  take  back  to  my  own  society  a most 
favourable  impression  of  your  Association  and 
its  work.  I shall  go  back  prouder  of  my  profes- 
sion, and  with  a deeper  conviction  than  ever 
that  there  will  be  a better  future  for  architec- 
ture. I hope  that  this  Association  will  help  to 
bring  about  a substantial  settlement  of  the 
great  competition  system.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  competition,  honourably  carried  out  and 
fairly  judged,  has  been  the  means,  and  always 
will  be  the  meane,  of  bringing  to  the  front  rank 
a great  many  struggling  men  of  ability  and 
talent  who  would  never,  but  for  competition, 
have  attained  to  their  proper  position.  I think 
of  course,  that  there  is  very  great  scope  for 
improvement  in  the  way  in  which  competitions 
are  conducted.  There  is  also  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  quantities.  I hope  we  shall  speedily 
arrive  at  a proper  settlement  of  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  more  architects  are  associated, 
the  more  they  come  before  the  public,  the  better 
will  they  and  the  needs  of  their  profession  be 
understood.  I have  been  ashamed  when,  in  a 
court  of  law,  I have  sometimes  heard  learned 
counsel  display  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  real 
position  of  an  architect.  I shall  take  back  to 
Leicester  with  me  a very  agreeable  impression 
of  the  Architectural  Association  and  its  work, 
and  shall,  I hope,  be  able  to  put  a little  more 
enthusiasm  into  our  own  rather  languishing 
society. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  the  course  of  a long  speech, 
said,— I am  very  happy  to  congratulate  you,  sir, 
upon  occupying  the  chair  of  this  Association, 
as  I have  congratulated  many  of  your  prede- 
cessors, and  I feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  con- 
tinue the  good  work  of  the  Association  as  far  as 
in  you  lies,  and  on  the  same  lines  on  which  it 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  so  long.  I 
feel  complimented  by  the  reference  to  my 
name  made  by  my  very  old  friend  Mr.  Godwin 
with  reference  to  our  exertions  many,  many 
years  ago  in  connexion  with  this  Association. 

I can  say  of  Mr.  Godwin  what  he  could 
scarcely  say  of  himself,  and  if  he  had  not  hap- 
pened to  mention  it  I should  not  have  presumed 
to  say  what  I am  now  about  to  tell  you.  Many 
gentlemen  (including,  of  course,  most  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Association,  and  some  of 
the  elder  ones)  are  quite  unaware  of  the  way  iu 
which  this  Association  was  supported,  and  of 
the  important  part  which  Mr.  Godwin  took  in 
it.  It  was  in  the  year  1847  that  this  Association 
was  started  upon  the  lines  of  a previously- 
existing  very  small  club  of  architectural 
draughtsmen.  I find  I had  something  to  do  with 
the  initiation  of  it,  and  I think  Mr.  Truefitt  was 
one  of  the  founders.  [Mr.  Truefitt  : No.]  At  all 
events,  the  Association  did  me  the  honour  to 
appoint  me  to  occupy  the  chair  which  you  now 
so  worthily  fill,  and  I applied  to  Professor 
Donaldson  and  Mr.  Godwin  to  come  down  and 
start  the  Association.  Those  two  gentlemen  were 
then  precisely  in  the  position  they  now  occupy 
in  the  profession, — higher  positions  they  could 
not  occupy,  and  they  came  down  most  heartily 
and  helped  the  Association.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
patronage  of  Professor  Donaldson, — who  was  at 
that  time,  as  he  has  since  remained,  at  the  head 
of  the  profession  in  his  particular  department, 
— and  but  for  the  constant  support  of  the 
Association  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Godwin,  I really  think  this  Association 
could  never  have  been  started.  I will  say  no 
more  on  that  subject,  but  will  pass  to  other 
topics.  The  opening  conversazione  of  this  Asso- 
ciation has  generally— almost  always,— been 
held  before  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Insti- 


tute. This  year,  however,  it  is  held  after  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Association  will 
take  it  into  consideration,  they  will  find  it  more 
advantageous,  in  the  future,  to  always  hold  it 
after  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Institute, — 
for  this  reason  : that  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, at  the  opening  meeting,  delivers  himself  of 
his  address,  and  then  we  have  something  to  talk 
about.  The  President  of  the  Institute  may, 
of  course,  be  considered,  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  at  the  head  of  this  Association  and 
of  all  kindred  societies.  Probably  most  gentle- 
men present  will  be  aware  that  the  Institute 
has  recently  established  a somewhat  novel 
regime,  part  of  which, — and  an  important  part, 
— is,  that  the  presidential  chair  for  the  future 
shall  be  occupied  by  a succession  of  gentlemen 
who  are  fairly  representative  of  the  best  class 
of  architects  ; and  thus,  when  we  have  from 
the  lips  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Charles  Barry  and 
Mr.  Whichcord  such  addresses  as  those  gentle- 
men have  delivered,  it  is  extremely  convenient 
for  us  to  reflect  upon  them,  because  we  have  in 
them  the  best  average  intelligence  of  the  whole 
profession.  Iu  former  years,  when  such  gentle- 
men as  Sir  William  Tite  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
delivered  addresses,  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute were  necessarily  a good  deal  restrained, 
from  many  considerations,  in  commenting  upon 

them,  but  now  we  have  addresses  given  by  men 
who  are  of  ourselves.  I should  like  to  refer 
to  one  or  two  points  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Which- 
cord in  his  address,  and  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  Association.  I observed  in  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  Association,  that  Mr.  Henry,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Architectural  Science 
Class,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that, 
in  effect,  that  class  was  unsuccessful.  Now, 
Mr.  Whichcord,  in  his  address  to  the  Institute 
of  Architects  last  Monday,  laid  down  one  pro- 
position which  was  very  remarkable,  and  has 
some  bearing  on  this  unfortunate  circumstance. 
He  said,  in  effect: — “ While  I am  President  of 
the  Institute  I shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
mote as  far  as  I can  the  discussion  of  practical 
subjects.”  Not  that  Mr.  Whichcord,  who  is  a 
man  of  artistic  instincts  as  much  as  any  man, 
desires  to  disparage  the  influence  of  art,  or  the 
importance  of  art  as  a study  for  members  of  the 
profession,  but  because  he,  as  an  experienced 
man  of  business,  begins  to  perceive  that  art 
can  pretty  well  now,  fortunately  for  us,  look 
after  itself,  although  science,  unfortunately  for 
us,  cannot  do  so.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  a 
scientific  man  in  the  architectural  profession  we 
mean  primarily  a man  who  understands  how  to 
build  as  distinguished  from  the  man  who  under- 
stands, not,  perhaps,  how  to  build,  but  certainly 
and  notably  how  to  design  a building  beautifully. 
The  profession  of  architecture  combines,  in  a 
way  in  which  no  other  profession  in  the  world 
combines,  three  most  important  and  apparently 
diverse  matters  of  knowledge  and  study, — art, 
science,  and  administration.  An  architect,  even 
in  prosaic  England,  if  he  is  to  be  one  of  high  stand- 
ing,  must  be  an  artist  equally  with  the  painters  of 
the  Royal  Academy;  he  must  be  a man  of  good 
scientific  skill,  like  the  members  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  be  a man  of  good  administrative  powers 
in  matters  of  business.  Now,  these  three  ele- 
ments are  not  combined  in  any  other  profession 
that  we  know.  What  Mr.  Whichcord  means,  in 
effect,  is  this, — that  duriug  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  by  some  means  which  are  not  very  clear, 
English  architects  have,  in  common,  I am  bound 
to  say,  with  English  artists  of  many  other  classes, 
been  extremely  successful  in  their  study  of  art. 
England  at  the  present  moment  is  rising  rapidly 
in  the  school  which  is  constituted  by  the  nations 
of  the  world,  as  regards  artistic  design,  and 
amongst  other  classes  of  artists,  the  class  of 
architects  has  already  risen  very  rapidly  and 
very  highly  indeed.  Having  done  so  well  in  art, 

then,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  having  done  nothing,  or  scarcely  anything, 
in  science,  why  not, — I will  not  say  leave  art 
alone  for  a little  while,  but, — consider  the 
demands  of  art  to  be  to  some  extent  satisfied, 
and  devote  your  attention  specially  to  science? 
Now  what  Mr.  Whichcord  means  by  science  is 
not  the  ordinary  faoility  of  building,  not  the 
ordinary  constructive  powers,  but  that  higher 
science  which  the  engineer  possesses.  Mr. 
Whichcord  does  not  see  why,  and  I do  not  see 
why,  the  architect  should  not  be  as  successful 
in  his  mathematical  appreciation  of  construction 
as  the  engineer.  We  have  in  this  room,  in  the 
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person  of  a gentleman  who  has  spoken  to-night, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians 
of  the  day,  and  when  a gentleman*  Carrying  on 
the  profession  of  an  architect  c stt'  find  the  time,, 
as  Mr.  Penrose  did  in  1878,  to’  visit  the  Rocky, 
Mountains  in  order  to  make  a drawing  of  the . 
corona  of  the  sun,  he  g>vbs  sufficient  proof  of 
his  ardour  in  scientific  pursuits.  I am  sure  Mr. 
Penrose  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  there: 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  architects  should: 
play  second  to  thcT engineers  in  anything.  That, 
is  the  substance  of  -That  Mr.  Whichcord  desires, 
to  impress  upon  Us,  ahd-  I VpOuld  re-echo  his 
remarks  in  impressing  upO’U  young  architects, 
the  essential  importance  of  studying  the  science 
of  architecture.  The  time  has  come  when 
science  is  becoming  of  much  more  importance 
in  this  as  in  oiibl1  professions-.  There  is  another 
consideration  v?hmb-  itr  of  great  importance  to, 
the  younger  ifiembfe*k  of  the  profession.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  the  examination 
test  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  this, 
profession  of  ours.  The  time  for  such  a thing 
was  bound  io>  come,  sooner  or  later,  and  it  has 
come  now.  Mr.  Whichcord  announces  his  reso- 
lution, as  President  of  the  Institute,  to  devote 
himself  to  this  very  important  question.  There 
is  one  other  point  upon  which  I should  like  to 
say  a few  words, — that  is,  as  to  a question  which, 
is  of  great  importance  to  every  one  present 
here,  as  it  concerns  the  honour  of  the  profession. 
The  architectural  profession  has  had  its  honour 
very  seriou-dy  impugned  of  late  years.  It  has 
been  said  that  some  architects, — and  of  course, 
no  one  says  how  many, — are,  in  respect  of  what, 
is  called  fiduciary  agency,  not  exactly  what 
they  ought  to  be  as  regards  honour.  Now 
Mr.  Whichcord  alluded  to  that  topic  in  his 
address,  and  my  good  friend  Mr.  Godwin  took, 
upon  himself  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
subject,  and  I was  delighted  beyond  measure 
with  those  remarks,  for  the  observations  he 
made  could  not  possibly  have  come  with  the 
same  force  from  any  other  man  in  the  profession. 
Occupying,  as  Mr.  Godwin  has  done  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  or  more,  a peculiarly 
advantageous  position  for  knowing  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  profession,  he  was  able  to. 
say,  in  effect,  that  instead  of  the  men  who  con- 
stitute the  profession  maligned  in  so  cowardly 
a manner  being  dishonourable,  they  are  the  most 
honourable  and  chivalrous  profession  that  he 
knows  of,  and  pursuing  the  end  and  aim  of  their 
art  under  circumstances  very  often  of  great  self- 
denial.  Now,  my  experience  of  the  profession 
is  not  in  any  degree  that  of  Mr.  Godwin  ; but  I 
venture  to  say  this, — that  I have  always  con- 
gratulated young  men  who  were  entering  the 
profession  by  telling  them  they  were  entering  a 
profession  which,  more  than  any  other  I know, 
is  honourable.  When  we  oonsider  how  corrup- 
tion stalks  abroad  in  every  kind  of  business  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time,  I am  ashamed 
to  think  that  any  one  should  impugn  the 
honour  of  a profession  like  ours.  Our  friend 
Mr.  Godwin  made  this  reservation, — though 
I can  scarcely  call  it  that, — that  when 
architects  take  out  their  own  quantities,  they 
are  likely  to  place  themselves  in  a false  posi- 
tion. Now  the  story  goes,  that  once  upon  a time 
a gentleman  gave  a professional  dinner.  A good 
many  architects  were  invited,  and  a great  many 
builders.  The  architects  came  in  cabs,  the 
builders  came  in  their  broughams.  Some  quiet, 
observant  gentleman  at  last  noticed  this,  and  ho 
asked  the  reason  of  it,  when  the  answer  was 
volunteered,  “ That  is  the  difference  between  five 
per  cent,  and  fifteen  per  cent ! ” Now,  sir,  if 
you  or  my  friend,  Mr.  Barry,  were  to  give  a 
dinner  to  a number  of  architects  and  to  a number 
of  surveyors,  some  of  the  surveyors  would  come 
in  their  broughams,  and  other’s  of  their  number 
would  come  in  HanBom  cabs,  rattling  up  to  the 
door  with  great  dclat,  paying  the  cabman  quite 
regardless  of  such  a thing  as  “ change,”  and 
giving  one  to  understand  at  a glance  that  they 
were  men  very  well-to-do  in  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  architects  would  come 
on  foot,  and  others  would  come  four  in  the 
inside  of  a four-wheeled  cab,  and  one  on  the 
box.  Now  that,  putting  it  very  broadly  indeed, 
is  the  primary  distinction  as  regards  finances 
between  architects  and  surveyors,  and  I there- 
fore say  that  I think,  for  one  or  two  reasons, 
young  architects,  at  all  events,  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted,— and  I venture  to  think  that  the  Insti- 
tute does  intend  to  permit  them,  cheerfully, 
so  long  as  it  is  fairly  and  straightforwardly  done, 
— to  take  out  their  own  quantities,  and  to  receive 
for  such  work  the  greater  emolument  than  they 
receive  for  the  preparation  of  the  drawings. 
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I But  there  is  another  consideration,  and  it  is  a 
i most  important  one.  It  is  well  known  by  prac- 
I tical  men  that  nothing  teaches  a young  archi- 
! tect  so  well  the  arcana  of  his  own  profession  as 
! taking  ont  quantities  for  the  buildings  he 
; designs ; and  considering  that  we,  as  a profes- 
| sion,  are  honest  men,  and  may  be  trusted,  I 
think  it  is  very  advisable  that  the  young  men 
I should  be  encouraged,  as  a matter  of  learning, 

I to  take  out  their  own  quantities.  One  word 
i more.  When  a young  man  in  our  profession  is 
i starting  in  business,  he  can  always  start  upon 
I knowing  how  to  make  up  a builder’s  bill,  but  he 
i may  find  it  a very  difficult  thing  to  start  only 
knowing  how  to  design  an  extremely  handsome 
building.  In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  say  that 
! I wish  you  and  the  Association  a very  prospe- 
| rous  year,  and  I am  perfectly  sure  that  that  wish 
l will  be  realised. 

The  President. — Mr.  Charles  Barry  is  present, 
and  he  has  always  been  so  great  a friend  to  the 
Association  that  we  should  not  like  to  let  him 
go  away  without  saying  a few  words  to  us. 

Mr.  Barry,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
said, — I shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  learned 
Professor  through  his  speech,  but  will  only 
refer  to  two  points.  As  to  the  question  of 
“illicit  commissions,”  I wish  only  to  say  that  I 
think  it  now  becomes  the  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion to  say  no  more  about  it.  I think  it  is  a 
bogey  which  has  been  entirely  dispelled  now. 
We  are  conscious  of  our  own  integrity  as  a profes- 
sion. To  say  that  in  our  profession,  as  in  all 
callings  of  life,  there  are  some  few  men  who  act 
dishonestly,  is  to  state  a self-evident  fact.  I was 
extremely  glad  to  hear  the  other  evening  at  the 
Institute,  from  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  that  his  conclusion  had  been,  and  was, 
that  architects  were  on  the  whole,  and  very 
much  on  the  whole,  a thoroughly  honourable 
profession;  and,  further,  that  he  had  endea- 
voured, with  the  power  which  he  can  have,  to 
follow  up  some  of  the  general  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  them  to  a specific 
course,  and  that  such  charges  have  invariably 
broken  down.  No  better  testimony  could  be 
given.  The  only  other  subject  to  which  I will 
allude  is  the  suggestion  that  in  future  the  pro- ! 
fession  is  to  be  entered  only  by  means  of 
examination.  I have  only  to  say  with  regard 
to  this,  that  as  a very  old  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, I hope  the  experiment  will  be  tried,  and 
tried  thoroughly,  fairly,  and  honestly.  That  it 
is  a question  surrounded  by  enormous  difficul- 
ties, I think  any  one  who  thinks  about  it  will  see 
at  once.  It  is  quite  impossible,  for  instance, 
for  any  board  of  examiners  to  say  whether  one 
man,  as  compared  with  another,  is  a good  artist 
or  not, — indeed,  it  would  be  impertinent;  and  yet 
it  is  quite  possible  for  a man  to  be  a thoroughly 
good  practical  architect  and  no  artist  at  all, 
while  it  is  equally  possible  for  a man  to  be  a good 
architectural  artist,  and  no  man  of  business. 
But  the  Examination,  if  it  is  to  have  any  force 
at  all,  must  deal  with  both  these  difficulties.  I 
only  say  this  to  prepare  our  friends,  both  old 
and  young,  for  possible  non-success ; but  the 
difficulties  may  be,  and  I hope  will  be,  sur- 
mounted by  perseverance. 

The  company  then  dispersed  to  listen  to  the 
music  of  Coote  & Tinney’s  band  in  the  large 
gallery  on  the  ground-floor.  Owing  to  the  space 
on  the  walls,  screens,  and  tables  in  the  galleries 
on  this  floor  being  occupied  by  other  objects, 
the  Association  was  not  able  to  make  its  usual  ex- 
hibition of  drawings,  &c.  There  were  a few  other 
exhibits,  however,  and  we  may  make  mention 
of  some  effective  wall-papers  with  ornament  in 
relief  (applied  on  the  surface,  not  stamped), 
shown  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Cuthbertson,  & Co.,  of 
Chelsea;  and  of  a collection  of  pottery,  consist- 
ing of  vases  and  plates,  lent  by  Messrs.  Buckley 
& Co.,  of  Wells-Btreet,  Oxford-street.  These 
works  were  stated  to  be  the  production  of  a self- 
taught  potter,  Mr.  E.  Bingham,  a schoolmaster 
by  profession,  the  clay  being  “ obtained  in  his 
garden  at  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex,”  and 
“ all  the  modelling  being  done  by  means  of  a 
chicken  bone.”  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  their 
meeting-room  and  library  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Association  for  the  evening,  and 
Mr.  Boyd  kindly  allowed  refreshments  to  be 
served  in  the  Museum  of  Architectural  and 
Building  Appliances. 


Smithfield  Club  Show. — The  Show  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  includes  many  things  likely  to 
interest  our  readers.  There  is  still  time  to  go, 
on  (this)  Friday,  the  12th  inst. 


The  branch  of  science  which  enables  the 
engineer  to  determine  the  theoretical  amount 
of  strain  in  the  members  of  any  proposed  struc- 
ture may  be  Baid  to  appeal  directly  to  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  to  be  on  the  whole  simple.  The 
science,  however,  depends  upon  data  and  con- 
ditions the  exact  influence  of  which  can  never 
be  determined  in  actual  practice.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  in  this  paper  to  consider  briefly  some 
of  the  practical  questions  which  affect  theo- 
retical deductions,  and  the  design,  efficiency, 
and  economy  of  ironwork  structures  generally. 
The  precise  conditions  under  which  ironwork 
will  be  constructed  and  worked  being  indeter- 
minable, it  becomes  necessary,  among  other 
matters,  to  have  some  knowledge  or  workshop 
practice  or  routine  in  order  to  determine  the 
proper  limit3  and  importance  to  assign  to 
theoretical  results. 

In  taking  out  Btrains,  it  is  usually  assumed 
that  each  member  has  a normal  length  whatever 
the  amount  of  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
and  that  its  conditions  are  the  same  as  they 
would  be  were  it  free  to  turn  in  a plane  about 
its  extremities.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are, 
to  a certain  extent,  erroneous.  So  far  from  any 
bar  having  a normal  length,  that  is  being  per- 
fectly rigid,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
directly  any  piece  of  iron  is  subjected  to  a 
tensile  or  compressive  strain  its  length  is  varied 
accordingly.  Likewise,  no  member  of  any 
structure  is  perfectly  free  to  turn  in  a plane 
aboutits  extremities;  were  it  so,  each  junction 
would  have  to  be  made  with  an  absolutely  fric- 
tionless pin.  In  English  practice,  junctions  are 
frequently  made  with  innumerable  small  rivets, 
which  render  them  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
rigid.  In  America,  however,  pin  connexions  are 
employed  to  a very  large  extent,  and  undoubt- 
edly, with  pins  and  eyes  properly  proportioned, 
efficient  joints  may  be  made,  and  with  simple 
arrangements  of  parts,  theory  be  more  closely 
approached  than  with  our  complicated  systems 
with  riveted  joints. 

Variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere likewise  materially  affect  the  strains  in 
iron  structures.  When  constructing  an  iron 
bridge,  a camber  is  given  to  it,  so  that  when 
loaded  it  may  assume  a straight  line,  instead  of 
exhibiting  signs  of  apparent  weakness  by  sag- 
ging. While  testing  the  bridge,  it  is  usual  to 
measure  the  camber  as  the  load  is  put  on,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  on  a warm  day 
the  camber  is  greater  than  it  was  the  evening 
before,  notwithstanding  that  a larger  amount 
of  load  has  been  put  upon  it.  This  anomaly  is 
due  simply  to  the  sun  warming  up  the  top 
flanges,  and  causing  them  to  extend,  whilst  the 
bottom  flanges  have  not  extended  to  a similar 
extent,  owing  to  being  protected  from  the  sun 
by  a platform  or  the  load  upon  the  bridge.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  a variation  of  tem- 
perature in  iron  of  15°  Falir.  will  produce  the 
same  effect  as  one  ton  actual  load  per  square 
inch ; therefore,  a change  of  825°  Fahr.  will 
produce  the  same  effect  as  5-5  tons  per  square 
inch  actual  load,  which  is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  strain  supposed  to  be  put  upon  any  bar 
when  under  its  full  working  load.  Now,  although 
the  difference  between  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture in  this  country  may  be  estimated  at  82-55 
Fahr.,  the  extreme  temperatures  only  act 
during  a short  portion  of  each  twenty-four 
hours ; and  so,  owing  to  the  mass  of  iron  and 
other  circumstances,  the  temperature  of  the 
structure  is  seldom  the  same  as  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  consequently  the  iron  is  not  affected 
to  the  full  extent  just  mentioned.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  positions  which  will  at  once 
suggest  themselves  where  the  temperature  is 
tolerably  uniform  throughout  the  year,  and 
where  accordingly  no  provision  need  be  made 
for  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  changes  of 
temperature.  In  exposed  positions  in  this 
country  an  allowance  of  seven-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  each  100  ft.  should  be  made  if  it  is 
wished  to  eliminate  strains  which  it  has  been 
Bhown  may  be  of  considerable  amount.  Edwin 
Clark  has  placed  it  on  record  that  half  an  hour’s 
sunshine  has  more  effeet  on  the  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge  than  the  heaviest  rolling  loads 
or  the  moBt  violent  storms. 

Questions  of  the  foregoing  nature  having 
been  considered,  and  the  strains  upon  the 
various  members  of  the  proposed  structure 
having  been  determined  within  reasonable 

* From  a paper  by  Mr.  Graham  Smith,  C.E.,  read  at 
the  Mitcham  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  December  6th, 


limits,  it  becomes  necessary  to  arrange  the 
material  to  meet  them.  It  is  in  doing  this 
properly  and  economically  that  the  art  of  de- 
signing ironwork  consists.  In  all  designs  every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  employ  iron  of 
such  dimensions  and  weights  that  it  may  be 
easily  procured  in  the  open  market,  and  require 
only  such  workmanship  as  can  be  cheaply  and 
readily  performed.  By  attention  to  these  points 
economy  will  be  more  surely  attained  than  by 
saving  in  the  weight  of  iron  which  may  be 
effected  by  adhering  more  closely  to  theoretical 
refinements.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  actual  weight  of  a plate  girder 
is  always  very  much  in  excess  of  its  theoretical 
weight,  and  it  is  rarely  the  lightest  form  of 
girder  which  it  is  possible  to  design  to  carry 
a load  ; it  is  yet  generally  the  most  economical 
type  to  adopt  for  small  spans,  owing  to  the 
uniformity  of  its  parts  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
manufacture.  While  mentioning  plate  girders 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  although  the 
theoretical  economical  depth  of  all  girders 
depends  upon  their  description,  the  loads  to  be 
carried,  and  a variety  of  other  circumstances, 
the  depth  of  a plate-girder  is  often  fixed  by  ono 
consideration  alone,  and  that  of  a practical 
nature  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  designer. 
It  is  simply  the  fact  that  plates  cannot  be  rolled 
at  ordinary  rates  over  4 ft.  6 in.  in  width,  so  that 
the  maximum  depth  of  ordinary  plate-girders 
is  fixed  at  4 ft.  6 in.  If  this  depth  is  exceeded 
it  becomes  necessary  to  plate  the  web  verti- 
cally, which  will  enhance  the  cost  of  the  work 
to  an  extent  exceediug  the  saving  likely  to 
result  from  conforming  more  nearly  to  any 
greater  depth  which  theory  might  dictate.  In 
arranging  the  flanges,  although  theoretically 
the  section  of  metal  shonld  be  reduced  at  certain 
points,  it  is  generally  desirable,  when  a limited 
number  of  girders  are  to  be  made  from  one 
design,  to  keep  the  plates  as  nearly  uniform  in 
thickness  as  possible,  rather  than  to  vary  their 
thickness  so  as  to  approach  more  closely  to  the 
amount  of  metal  required  to  meet  the  strain. 
However,  where  a large  number  of  girders  are 
to  be  constructed  from  the  same  design,  the 
plates  may  be  varied  in  thickness  without  in- 
creasing in  any  way  the  cost  of  the  work,  as 
the  plates  can  be  ordered  in  batohes  from  the 
rolling-mills  and  relegated  to  their  respective 
girders  in  the  manufacturer’s  yards. 

At  one  time  much  of  the  iron  employed  for 
girder  and  bridge  building  came  from  Stafford- 
shire : consequently  specifications  were  prepared 
in  such  a manner  that  iron  from  this  district 
might  comply  with  their  stipulations.  These 
specifications  have  been  copied  and  re-copied 
even  up  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding 
that  Staffordshire  iron  is  now  rarely  put  into 
ordinary  work,  for  the  reason  that  the  sizes  of 
the  iron  supplied  from  this  district  are  6mall 
when  compared  with  those  from  the  north 
country.  This  is  owing  to  the  Staffordshire 
mills  working  with  plant  which  was  put  down 
many  years  since,  whilst  the  ironworks  in  the 
Cleveland  district  are  provided  with  more 
modern  machinery  and  improved  appliances. 
A South  Staffordshire  plate  to  cost  the  ordinary 
market  rate  must  not  be  over  4 cwt.  in  weight, 
15  ft.  in  length,  and  4 ft.  in  breadth,  and  about 
30  superficial  feet  in  area ; whereas  Clevelaud 
plates  can  be  procux-ed  without  additional  cost 
up  to  21  ft.  in  length,  4 ft.  6 in.  in  width,  and 
12  cwt.  in  weight,  providing  the  area  does  not 
exceed  56  superficial  feet.  Ah  hough  plates 
from  the  latter  district  may  be  obtained  possess- 
ing as  great  a tensile  strength  both  with  and 
across  the  fibre  as  those  from  Staffordshire, 
they  are  not  as  a rule  equal  to  the  latter  in 
toughness.  Extra  care  should  therefore  be 
taken  to  test  and  thoroughly  ascertain  the 
quality  of  the  iron,  as  it  is  sometimes  very 
brittle.  No  attention  whatever  should  be  paid 
to  “ brand,”  as  it  is  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  qualities  of  iron  usually  employed 
for  the  construction  of  ordinary  ironwork.  A 
very  fair  specification  for  girder-iron  is  20  tons 
per  square  inch  and  6 per  cent,  elongation  with 
the  fibre  ; 18  tons  per  square  inch  and  3 per 
cent,  elongation  across  the  fibre  for  plates ; 
22  tons  per  square  inch  and  9 per  cent,  elonga- 
tion for  L and  T’s ; and  24  tons  per  square 
inch  and  15  per  cent,  elongation  for  rods  and 
bars.  These  elongations  ought  to  be  taken  on 
a testing  section  of  uniform  width  for  a length 
of  6i  in.  In  a length  of  in.  there  are  one 
hundred  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  so  that  each 
-Jg-  elongation  after  testing  represents  1 per 
cent.  In  preparing  all  samples  for  testing  they 
should  be  drilled  out  of  the  plate  angle  or  bar, 
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aud  be  either  chipped  or  Blotted  to  the  required 
dimensions,  and  all  tool  - marks  carefully  filed 
out,  and  the  parallel  portions  should  run  in  with 
curves  of  large  radii  to  the  portions  through 
which  the  pin-holes  are  drilled.  In  the  event 
of  there  being  the  slightest  shoulder  at  either 
of  these  points,  it  will  have  the  same  effect  as 
a nick  in  the  iron,  which  will  generally  render 
worthless  the  test  for  both  tensile  strength  and 
elongation.  With  a little  experience  the  quality 
of  a plate  may  be  determined  to  some  extent 
by  breaking  the  corner  off  over  an  anvil,  and 
by  inspecting  the  punchings  from  the  plates.  If 
the  iron  is  brittle  and  untrustworthy,  the  punch- 
ings will  show  cracks  in  all  directions  if  the 
punch  be  working  as  ordinarily  with  a little 
clearance,  whereas  if  the  iron  is  good  and  relia- 
ble slight  cracks  only  will  be  perceptible, — all 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre.  Whilst 
these  workshop  tests  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
manufacturer’s  yard  by  the  inspector  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  all  tests  requiring  to  be 
made  with  hydraulic  presses  or  steelyards, 
should  be  conducted  by  independent  autho- 
rities, such  as  Mr.  Kirkaldy.  After  the  material 
has  been  tested  and  passed,  and  the  structure 
put  together,  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  a 
proof-load,  which  consists  of  gradually  placing 
on  the  structure  a weight  somewhat  exceeding 
its  working  load.  This  is  requisite  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  workmanship  is  up  to  the  proper 
standard.  It  must,  however,  be  always  remem- 
bered that  a proof-load  is  no  test  of  the  strength 
of  the  structure  or  the  quality  of  the  material. 
If  the  iron  is  hard  and  brittle  it  will  give  less  than 
a material  of  more  desirable  quality,  and  the 
structure  will  apparently  be  stronger,  but  it  is 
needless  to  state  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Again,  any  part  may  be  on  the  point  of  breaking, 
and  yet  not  yield  sufficiently  to  materially  alter 
the  deflection.  Likewise,  although  a structure 
may  stand  the  application  of  a proof-load  at  the 
time  of  testing,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will 
stand  repeated  applications  of  loads  of  even  less 
amount  than  the  proof  load.  Fairbairn’s  expe- 
riments, carried  out  many  years  back,  demon- 
strated this  fact.  He  found  that  when  the 
strain  on  the  iron  of  a beam  was  between  six 
and  seven  tons  per  square  inch,  the  beam  sus- 
tained an  unlimited  number  of  applications  of  the 
load  producing  this  strain  ; but  when  the  load 
was  increased  so  as  to  put  a strain  of  from  eight 
to  nine  tons  per  square  inch  on  the  iron,  the 
beam  failed  with  comparatively  few  applica- 
tions of  the  load. 


M ALTON  URBAN  SANITARY 
AUTHORITY. 

An  important  meeting  of  this  Authority 
was  held  last  month,  when  several  cases  of 
infringement  of  the  bye-laws  were  reported 
by  Mr.  J'.  Lawton  Welsh,  the  borough  sur- 
veyor. The  Authority  unanimously  decided  to 
support  their  surveyor  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
same,  the  chairman  remarking  that  the  bye- 
laws had  for  some  time  been  systematically 
evaded,  and  in  future  legal  proceedings  would 
be  instituted  against  offenders. 

They  also  approved  of  plans  prepared  by 
their  surveyor,  for  stables,  stores,  &c.,  and  have 
adopted  the  tub  system  of  scavenging,  the  Man- 
chester system  for  better  class  houses,  and  the 
Rochdale  system  for  cottages,  at  the  surveyor’s 
recommendation, — the  borough  being  divided 
into  districts  for  night  and  day  scavenging. 


HEALTHY  HOUSES. 

Eight  years  ago  the  district  of  West 
Brighton,  which  was  then  known  as  the  Stanford 
Estate,  had  only  one  building  upon  it,  of  the 
annual  value  of  401.,  while  now  there  are  some 
526  residences,  many  of  them  mansions,  the  whole 
representing  a total  outlay,  it  is  asserted,  of 
2,000,000/.  sterling.  One  of  these  houses  has  been 
arranged  iu  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Dr. 
Hayward  and  Dr.  Drysdale,  of  Liverpool,  whose 
scheme  for  the  ventilation  of  houses  has  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages  before  now.  The  plan 
adopted  in  the  present  case  appeal's  to  be  this  : — 
To  construct  an  air-shaft,  the  inlet  of  which  is 
situate  iu  the  basement,  and  which  ascends  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  there  being  communicating 
flues  with  each  apartment  of  the  building.  The 
air  thus  introduced  into  the  house  i6  first  passed 
through  a hot-water  apparatus,  and  thence 
ascends  and  enters  the  various  apartments 
through  a perforated  cornice.  The  vitiated  air, 
on  the  other  hand,  leaves  the  room  through 


another  perforated  cornice  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  and  is  drawn  upwards  into  a 
chamber,  and  afterwards  into  a flue,  by  a con- 
trivance which  utilises  the  heat  arising  from  the 
kitchen  fires  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
continuous  circulation  of  the  air. 


FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  exhibition  of  selected  works  by  the  pupils 
at  Queen’s-square  took  place  last  week,  and 
Miss  Gann  has  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the 
number  of  medals  and  premiums  awarded.  The 
Queen’s  scholarship  was  gained  by  Miss  Florence 
Reason  ; National  Gilchrist  scholarships  by 
Miss  Harriet  Ada  Payne  and  Miss  Ethel  Mary 
Spiller  ; the  Princess  of  Wales  and  subscribers’ 
scholarships  by  Miss  Catherine  Martha  Wood  ; 
subscribers’  scholarship  by  Miss  Ellen  A. 
Chrismas.  Queen’s  gold  medal  (head  from  life, 
in  chalk)  by  Miss  Ellen  Amelia  Chrismas.  The 
national  gold  medal  (group  from  nature,  in  oil, 
azaleas,  &c.)  went  to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Wood, 
the  national  silver  medal  (bay-leaves  from 
nature,  water-colour)  to  Miss  Ethel  Nisbet,  and 
the  national  bronze  medals  to  Miss  Maud  A. 
West  and  to  Miss  Margaret  Dicksee.  National 
and  Queen’s  prizes  (modelling  figure,  antique)  to 
Miss  Susan  Ruth  Canton,  Miss  Louisa  Jacobs, 
Miss  Amelia  Walter,  Miss  Edith  Gibson  (figure, 
antique,  chalk),  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Carter 
(painting  in  monochrome  from  cast).  The  other 
prizes  are  too  numerous  to  specify.  We  do  not 
yet  recognise  the  Genius  which  an  old  friend  of 
the  institution  at  a prize-giving  meeting  some 
time  ago  asked  for  from  the  school,  one  who  is 
to  take  a place  in  the  history  of  art,  but  there 
is  much  ability  to  be  seen,  ability  fostered  by 
careful  teafihing,  and  some  of  our  manufacturers 
might  usefully  look  there  for  artistic  assistance 
needed  in  their  establishments. 


THE  TOWER  OF  ST.  MARY’S,  BUNGAY. 

This  tower,  as  most  Suffolk  people  know,  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  flint  panelled  work  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  octagon 
turrets  at  each  corner,  terminating  with  carved 
stone  pinnacles.  But  what  people  did  not  know, 
including  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bungay, 
was  that  the  tower  was  in  such  a tottering 
6tate  that  it  might  have  fallen  at  any  moment. 
Two  sides  of  it  stood  upon  stone  arches,  which 
rested  on  an  angle  pier  at  the  north-east  corner. 
The  arches  and  piers  were  made  of  the  softest 
kind  of  stone,  a kind  of  cluncb,  and  became, 
more  than  100  years  ago,  perfectly  shattered. 
Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century  this 
pier  and  arches  were  encased  in  wood  Bhores  and 
bound  together  with  large  iron  rods  and  plates. 
These  gradually  lost  their  hold,  the  tower  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  falling,  and  it  required  the 
greatest  care  to  prevent  its  sharing  the  fate  of 
Chichester  tower.  Mr.  Phipson  directed  very 
massive  piers,  about  30  ft.  high,  in  briokwork  in 
cement,  to  be  built  on  each  side  of  the  weak 
part,  and  from  these  he  placed  wrought-iron 
girders  of  enormous  strength  through  certain 
portions  of  the  walls,  and  with  the  aid  of 
very  powerful  hydraulic  jacks  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  weighing  something  like 
600  tons,  was  slightly  raised,  and  was  kept 
suspended  in  the  air  for  nearly  three  months, 
whilst  the  defective  arches  and  pier  were 
entirely  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  on  two  sides,  to  the  height  of  nearly  30  ft., 
was  entirely  rebuilt.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  was  then  let  down  into  its  place.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  without 
the  slightest  settlement  or  fracture  of  any  kind. 
Mr.  Owen  was  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
Mr.  Richardson  the  foreman.  The  cost  of  this 
work  has  amounted  to  nearly  1,500/. 


FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

Sib, — Your  correspondent,  “ Fair  Play,”  in  a recent 
issue  states  he  considers  my  system  to  be  the  same  as  that 
patented  by  Mr.  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  and  described  in  a book 
published  by  him  in  1877. 

My  system  is  an  improvement  on  the  original  patent  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Allen,  sen.,  taken  out  about  eighteen  years 
since.  It  was  first  adopted  by  me  in  1874,  ana  patented  in 
1875.  1 attended,  by  invitation,  a discussion  on  concrete, 
at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  in  the  spring  of  1876,  aud 
exhibited  specimens  of  my  improvements. 

The  book  published  by  Mr.  Hyatt  in  1877,  I have  not 
seen,  nor  do  I know  its  contents,  and  none  of  my  improve- 
ments have  been  suggested  by  anything  Mr.  Hyatt  has  done. 

In  your  issue  of  > ovember  22nd  there  is  a most  interest- 
ing letter,  signed  ” A.  D.  Hogg.”  I am  obliged  to  him 
for  the  kind  tone  of  his  criticism,  and  the  suggestions  he 
makes  shall  have  mv  best  attention. 

W.  H.  Lascelles. 


THE  CROSS  AND  HORSE-SHOE, 

ST.  GEORGE’S,  FOYANT. 

A variety  of  suggestions  have  been  made  as 
to  the  carved  horse-shoe  on  the  cross,  but  are 
wide  of  the  mark.  Wo  understand  that  the 
cross  was  found  in  the  walls  when  tbe  church 
was  restored,  and  was  then  placed  in  its  present 
position.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Earle, 
who  has  received  a number  of  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  proposes  presently  to  publish  a 
digest  of  them,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it 
was  a tombstone  or  monument  to  a smith,  the 
shoe  indicating  his  trade.  Monumental  slabs 
with  memorials  of  the  trade  of  the  person 
buried  beneath  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  a 
noted  instance  in  memory  of  a cook  in  the. 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol.  But  the 
cross  atFovant  is  not  exactly  of  this  character. 


TOWN  OF  ST.  HELIER’S  NEW  MARKET 
BUILDINGS’  COMPETITION. 

The  principal  “ conditions”  are  as  follow  : — 

” 1.  The  two  best  designs  (including  plans,  detailed 
estimates,  and  specifications)  to  receive  premiums  of  30?. 
and  20?.  respectively  each.  The  committee  to  be  sole 
referee. 

2.  No  percentage  or  other  commission  to  be  allowed  on 
account  of  any  premiated  or  adopted  design. 

3.  All  plans  and  designs  to  remain  the  absolute  property 
of  the  committee,  at  the  option  of  the  committee.’" 

Several  correspondents  express  their  indig- 
nation, and  no  wonder  ; but  if,  spite  of  indigna- 
tion, architects  send  in  designs  in  accordance 
with  such  conditions,  no  surprise  need  be  felt 
when  other  bodies  offer  similar  terms. 


EASTBOURNE  TOWN-HALL  AND  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

Sib, — The  above  certainly  deserves  attention  called  to 
it  on  the  part  of  architects,  owing  to  the  cool  and  unfair 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  members 
of  the  architectural  profession;  and  if  my  letter  should 
cause  only  a few  of  those  who  usually  go  in  for  competi- 
tions to  think  at  least  twice  before  risking  tbe  loss  of  time, 
&c.,  to  gain  such  handsome  remuneration  for  their  pains, 
and  at  the  same  time  helping  to  drag  what  should  be  an 
honourable  profession  do*n  to  the  level  of  a third-rate 
‘‘co-operative”  Btore,  my  time  will  be  well  spent. 

Surely  some,  if  not  all,  the  members  of  the  Eastbourne 
Local  Board  are,  or  have  been,  tradesmen,  and  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  a fair  price  for  their 
several  wares,  according  to  the  usual  business  mode  ; if 
so,  then  why  have  they  the  impudence,  not  to  say  igno- 
rance, to  ask  professional  men  to  give  them  590?.  worth  for 
75 1.  or  60?.,  as  the  advertisement  in  your  paper  clearly 
does  ? The  usual  professional  charge  is  2?,-  per  cent,  for 
drawings,  &e.,  and  this  on  29,000?.,  the  limited  amount 
to  bo  laid  out,  comes  to  500?. ; and  yet  tho  profession  is 
coolly  asked  to  compete  for  the  honour  of  providing  590?. 
worth  for  76?.,  and  thus  to  lower  each  competitor  and  his 
fellow  artists  at  the  same  time. 

I hope,  sir,  that  by  drawing  the  attention  of  architects 
to  such  proceedings  that  you  will  be  able,  8t  least,  to 
prevent  time  and  trouble  being  thrown  away ; and  as  the 
surveyor  to  the  Board  is  to  carry  out  the  drawings, 
perhaps  he  had  better  also  make  them. 

A Competition  Man  of  Eleven  Years’ 
Experience. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — I greatly  respect  Professor  Kerr,  aud 
always  feel  a pleasure  in  listening  to  the  words 
which  fall  so  gracefully  from  his  lips,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  on  Friday  last  his 
story  about  the  architects’  means  and  the  sur- 
veyors’ means  was  rather  overdone  and  nob 
strictly  correct. 

I have  had  considerable  practice  in  both 
branches  of  the  profession,  and  I assert  that  I 
would  rather  act  as  architect  to  an  ordinary 
building  at  five  per  cent,  than  prepare  the 
quantities  at  three  per  cent.,  as  quantity-taking 
is  a personal  matter,  real  collar-work,  while  the 
drawings  can  be  entrusted  to  assistants  with  a 
general  supervision  from  the  principal.  Q uantity- 
taking  requires  yeard  of  experience;  and  I should 
be  sorry  for  the  contractors  who  had  to  base 
their  estimates  on  the  bills  prepared  by  the 
youDg  architects  who,  to  add  to  their  incomes, 
ventured  on  a dangerous  experiment. 

Observer. 


Sculpture  Competition,  Paris. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  awardB*6f  the  jury  appointed  to 
choose  the  design  for  a monument  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Defence  of  Paris,  to  be  erected  on 
the  Rond  Paint  at  Courbevoie : — 1st  prize, 
M.  Barrias;  2nd  prize,  M.  Lequien  (Alexandre); 
3rd  prize,  M.  Mathnrin  Moreau.  Honourable 
mentions : — Messrs.  Aube,  Chaplain,  Leon  Noel, 
Falguiere,  Steiner,  Paris,  Labatut,  Dnmaige, 
Cougny,  Taluet,  Perrey  (Leon),  Maillet  (Jacques). 
The  premiums  are  respectively  15,000,  3,000, 
and  2,500  francs. 


Deo.  13,  1879.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


JOHN  BRITTON  IN  CLERKENWELL. 

Sir, — I was  mnch  interested  with  the  Builder 
last  week.  The  President’s  address  was  excel- 
lent. With  great  tact  it  combined  all  the 
elements  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  As  regards 
your  own  speech,  I quite  agree  with  you  that 
we  aro  much  indebted  to  our  good  friend,  John 
Britton.  By  coincidence  his  birthday,  July  7th, 
was  mine.  I beg  to  inclose  an  original  letter 
(not  published)  which  will  interest  you. 

W.  P.  G. 


Many  thanks,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  friendly 
recollection  of  me  by  sending  an  impression  of 
your  new  font  for  Clerkenwell  Church. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  fully  apprised  of  my 
long  residence  in  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell, — 
first,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  in  1788,  when  I 
resided  for  some  months  in  the  Close ; thence  I 
went  to  the  Jerusalem  Tavern  on  the  Green, 
where  I was  buried  for  nearly  six  years.  I 
afterwards  lodged  in  Rosomond-street,  then 
Corporation-lane,  and  next  took  a house  in 
Wilderness-row,  where  the  “ Beauties  of  Eng- 
land” were  commenced.  I was  married  by  Mr. 
London  in  St.  John’s  Chapel,  and  am  now 
busily  employed  in  penning  “ the  last  dying 
speech  and  confession  ” of  your  old  friend, 

J.  Britton. 

March  18, 1862. 

W.  P.  Gbiffitu,  Esq. 


SCHOOL  OP  WOOD-CARVING. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  by  way  of  preface  to  this 
letter  defending  my  dictum  that  there  are 
several  men  of  various  accomplishments  re- 
quired in  the  practice  of  wood-carving,  to  add 
that  a wood-carver  should  be  able  to  carry  out 
any  design,  and  a designer  should  understand 
every  style. 

We  all  remember  the  beautiful  works  of  Mr. 
Wallis,  and  whenever  they  are  spoken  of  it  is 
with  praise ; but  he  does  not  disprove  my  asser- 
tion in  the  letter  he  has  addressed  to  you,  sir. 

I submit  that  to  tie  up  some  dead  canaries,  and 
pin  ont  a wing  on  one  side,  and  ruffle  some 
feathers  on  the  other,  and  then  to  “ represent 
what  the  eye  conld  see,”  does  not  show  that 
the  executant  is  a designer,  however  faithfully 
and  delicately  the  subject  may  be  copied.  If 
well  done, — and  all  Mr.  Wallis’s  birds  were  well 
done, — it  proves  that,  when  a living  wood- 
carver,  he  was  a man  of  great  capabilities  in 
one  direction.  That  his  special  talent  was 
duly  appreciated,  his  strong  and  lusty  “ voice 
from  the  dead  ” will  amply  show. 

Mr.  Wallis,  in  fact,  all  through  his  letter, 
confirms  my  statement.  He  Bays  he  pursued 
his  own  individual  work,  but  employed  the  best 
London  men  to  do  the  other  styles  of  carving. 
Again,  he  acknowledges  that  London  life 
renders  the  triple  method  necessary.  Mr.  Wallis 
has  evidently  misread  Mr.  Ruskin’s  sentence, 
“ the  surface  is  everything.”  It  referred  not 
to  carving  in  wood  or  stone,  but  to  drawings  of 
sculptured  ornament. 

Your  other  correspondent,  “Meter,”  in  also 
combating  my  maxim,  “ One  man  cannot  do  it,” 
which  you  will  observe  is  in  the  present  tense, 
and  was  applied  to  the  present  state  of  the  art- 
industry  in  England,  mentions,  as  an  over- 
whelming argument,  the  name  of  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, the  great  carver,  who  died  nearly  120 
years  ago.  This  is  evidently  a piece  of  his 
favourite  logic.  But  even  on  his  own  ground  I 
am  bold  enough  to  say  that  even  Gibbons  has 
left  us  no  proof  that  he  was  a designer  in  the 
full  and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  He  grouped 
flowers  and  fruit  together  with  infinite  taste, 
and,  in  addition,  introduced  a good  Bpecies  of 
scroll-work  adapted  from  the  Italian,  which  he 
used  with  great  effect  and  genuine  originality. 
But  here  ended  his  claim  to  be  a designer. 
Had  he  been  called  upon  to  enrich  a Byzantine 
basilica,  an  Oriental  palace,  ora  Tudor  mansien, 
the  result,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
as  incongruous  as  when  he  added  to  Canterbury 
Cathedral  his  beautiful  but  misplaced  festoons. 

A few  words,  before  I put  down  my  pen. 
relative  to  my  late  father.  He  was  a man  of 
rare  artistic  genius  and  quick  imagination,  and 
a maBter-carver  of  the  first  order.  Scarcely  a 
man  of  business,  however ; for  he  spent  hie 
fortune  in  the  pure  and  Bimple  effort  to  advance 
his  art,  collecting  specimens  of  ancient  and> 
modern  art-work  from  all  parts  of  Europe  long 
before  there  was  a South  Kensington  Museum 
in  which  to  study,  and  keeping  young  men  em- 
ployed through  years  without  the  chance,  or 1 


even  the  wish,  for  gain,  and  training  them  as  he 
so  well  knew  how  to  do.  The  Royal  Cradle  was 
designed  by  my  brother,  and  the  carving  was 
executed  by  several  of  my  father’s  trained 
hands,  not  by  one,  as  Mr.  Wallis  states.  I have  all 
the  details  of  time  and  expenditure  to  refer  to, 
apart  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  way  the 
work  was  carried  out. 

With  regard  to  my  late  bi'other,  Mr.  Harry 
Rogers,  I may,  without  chance  of  denial,  say 
that  he  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
ornamental  designer  England  has  produced  this 
century.  His  knowledge  of  architecture  and 
architectural  ornament  of  every  style,  his 
studies  here  and  in  Continental  cities,  and  not 
the  least  his  Classical  education,  combined  to 
produce  an  artistic  designer  to  whom  I looked 
up  with  the  greatest  pride,  and  to  whose  teach- 
ings I owe  what  talent  in  design  I possess. 

George  Alfred  Rogers. 


Sir, — It  is  very  pleasant  in  these  last  expiring 
days  of  1879  to  find  that  Mr.  Wallis,  the  un- 
rivalled wood-carver,  and  the  ideal  for  so  many 
of  us  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  is  not — as  we 
all  thought  him — dead  and  gone  ; but  yet  liveth. 
The  general  impression  was  that  study  had 
brought  on  blindness,  and  that  this  grievous 
affliction,  to  the  deep  regret  of  every  lover  of 
art,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  lamented  death 
of  the  artist  in  question. 

I am  rejoiced  that  such  is  not  the  case ; and 
would  insist  that  no  man  has  more  right  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  wood  - carving  than  has 
Mr.  Wallis.  A good,  old,  and,  I hope,  never-to- 
be-forgotten  saying  runs  : — “ What  man  has 
done,  man  can  do.”  But  I question  very  much 
whether  any  man  has  lived  since  1851,  or  is 
living  now,  who  could  carve  a worthy  companion- 
panel  to  Mr.  Wallis’s  “ Spring,”  which  some  will 
recollect  was  exhibited  at  the  first  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. It  may  be  remembered  that  the  study  in 
question  consisted  of  a ram’s  head  and  shep- 
herd’s crook  hung  against  a wall,  from  which  a 
wreath  of  early  flowers  drooped  carelessly  down. 
The  delicate  workmanship,  the  wonderfully- 
light  arrangement,  and  the  thoughtful  grouping 
of  thatspecimen  of  wood-carving,  were  altogether 
astonishing.  I have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  it 
since,  and  know  not  who  possesses  it.  All  I am 
aware  of  is  that  whosoever  is  its  owner  has  in 
his  collection  a piece  of  carving  that  admittedly 
stood  without  a rival  in  the  entire  Exhibition  of 
1851.  And  this  was  but  one  of  Mr.  Wallis’s 
very  many  works. 

The  only  man  I know  whose  style  of  carving 
at  all  approaches  that  of  Mr.  Wallis  is  another 
East-countryman, — Mr.  Minns,  of  Norwich.  I 
saw  some  exquisite  specimens  of  that  gentle- 
man’s work  at  Vienna  in  1873,  and  many  who 
read  these  lines  will  remember  with  pleasure 
the  choice  samples  of  carved  birds  and  foliage 
that  clever  carver  exhibited  at  Paris  last  year. 
Like  Mr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Minns,  I believe,  does  every 
stroke  of  his  work  himself. 

Personally,  I am  wholly  and  solely  an  archi- 
tectural man.  To  architectural  detail,  and 
especially  to  ornament,  as  an  accessory  to  archi- 
tecture, I give  my  sole  attention.  I have  never 
flown  at,  and  am  sure,  if  I did,  I have  not  the 
exceptional  ability  nor  the  power  to  produce 
by  the  manipulation  of  the  chisel,  such  delicate 
and  inspired  representations  of  still  life  as 
every  one  of  Wallis’s  studies  affords  ; yet  I can 
admire  them  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
artist,  and  am  proud  to  confess  that  admiration 
of  “Spriug”  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  first 
filled  with  the  desire  to  be  a carver  one  who 
has,  with  no  little  good  fortune,  thank  God, 
followed  that  profession  for  very  many  years 
since,  and  who  signs  himself 

Harry  Hems. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

Sir, — On  a former  occasion,  Mr.  Chappie,  when 
hardly  pressed,  did  not  consider  it  beneath  him  to 
meet  my  arguments  merely  by  attempting  to 
throw  discredit  on  me  professionally,  and  on  the 
honesty  of  my  regard  for  ancient  remains.  He 
did  this  by  making  some  unprovoked,  unjust, 
and  wholly  irrelevant  sneers  at  a reredos 
which  was  put  up  by  me  some  twenty  years ; 
since  at  Boxgrove, — a mere  makeshift  for  the 
time-being, — as  though  it  were  intended  as  a 
permanent  and  worthy  appurtenance  to  that 
grand  old  church  when  restored.  In  your  last 
week’s  issue,  whilst  nominally  and  professedly 
accepting  my  challenge,  he  displays  the  un- 
enviable discretion  which,  in  some  cases,  is  said 
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to  be  the  better  part  of  valb u git 
a correction  of  my  section,  the  sectioa-©4«e©Bie- 
thing  else  to  which  it  is  only  remotely  related. 

I find  that  by  his  persistent  evasion  of  the 
real  question,  some  of  your  readers  are 
scarcely  aware  what  the  exact  issue  is,  which 
may  be  stated  thus.  In  the  length  of  the 
nave  clearstory,  on  the  south  side,  there 
were  three  distinct  divisions  of  corbel-table,, 
eaoh  one  co  - extensive  and  corresponding 
with  the  several  periods  of  work  in  the  bay3 
beneath.  That  in  the  five  western  bays  had 
Bimply  moulded  corbels.  The  middle  bays  had 
principally  heads  more  or  less  grotesque.  The 
three  eastern  bays  had  a corbel-table  con- 
structed of  old  Roman  tiles  (the  others  being 
principally  of  clunch  stone),  with  stone  corbels 
very  simply  moulded  and  cut,  much  decayed, 
and  consequently  not  well  defined  in  their  form, 
with  a distant  likeness  to  those  over  the  western 
bays.  I arrived  at  a conclusion  that  the  old 
corbel-table  surmounting  the  undisturbed  Nor- 
man work  of  the  eastern  bays  was  original,  of 
Late  Norman  date,  forming  the  eaves- course  of 
the  original  roof.  Other  architects  and  anti- 
quaries had  expressed  themselves  puzzled  by 
it,  but  had  set  it  down  as  unquestionably 
Mediasval,  without  assuming  to  suggest  its  exact 
date.  Mr.  Chappie  informs  us  that  it  was 
wholly  modern,  constructed  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  attempts  to  prove  his  case,  not  by 
analysis  and  reason,  but  by  ridicule,  assertion, 
and  a little  harmless  vituperation.  He  actually 
evades  the  very  points  at  issue,  and  sets  up  a 
dummy,  which  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  knock 
down.  He  says  nothing  as  to  the  assertion 
which  he  at  first  made  of  the  corbel-table 
having  been  built  upon  the  top  of  a wall 
raised  5 ft.  6 in.  in  Medfceval  rubble  work. 
He  gives  a detail  of  a corbel-table,  without 
any  intimation  as  to  its  position  in  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  building.  The  detail  which  he 
gives  is  that  of  the  unquestioned  Mediaaval  one, 
and  not  that  of  the  three  eastern  bays,  of  which 
alone  I have  all  along  spoken.  He  then  refers 
me  to  Carter’s  plates  as  showing  these  eastern 
bays  to  have  had  in  Carter’s  time  a clunch  Btone 
corbel-table,  like  that  of  which  he  gives  a sec- 
tion in  your  columns,  in  order  to  suggest  that  it 
had  been  rebuilt  since  Carter’s  time,  in  1810. 
But  Carter’s  plate  shows  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  gives  no  indication  of  difference  between  the 
brickwork  and  stonework  generally.  It  does 
give,  however,  some  wavy  lines  below  the  corbel- 
table  to  indicate  the  junction  of  the  work  of  the 
Norman  period  with  that  of  the  Mediaeval. 
The  corbel-table  of  which  I gave  a section,  and 
which  has  been  destroyed,  is  clearly  the  one 
indicated  by  Carter.  In  the  letterpress  the 
battlements  (or  parapets)  are  spoken  of  as  in 
recent  brickwork  ; but  that  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  corbel-table  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
in  a detail  given  of  the  Medimval  portion  of  the 
corbel- table  he  indicates  what  he  calls  the  recent 
work,  i.e.,  above  the  corbel- table,  by  leaving  it 
plain.  He  gives  no  detail  of  these  three  eastern 
bays ; and  Mr.  Chappie’s  detail  was  taken 
neither  from  Carter’s  illustration,  nor  yet 
from  this  portion  of  the  building  at  all.  He 
has  not  touched  the  real  point  except  as 
to  the  thinness  of  the  mortar  joints.  And 
even  here  he  has  prudently  refrained  from 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mortar 
joints”  and,  indeed,  the  whole  work  in  the 
later  Norman  walling  generally,  and  not 
only  in  this  corbel-table,  were  thinner  and  finer 
than  those  in  the  tower.  I deny  that  these  had 
either  the  thinness  or  the  character  of  the 
modern  brickwork ; and  the  construction  and 
character  of  the  work  of  the  parapet  were 
quite  different  to  that  of  the  corbel  - table 
beneath  it.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  have 
been  built  at  the  same  period.  And  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  corbel-table  to  which  I have  all 
along  referred  (of  whatsoever  period  it  may 
have  been)  was  not  put  up  within  the  present 
century.  The  only  opinion  which  I have  heard 
expressed  (except  by  Mr.  Chappie)  has  been 
that  it  was  Medioeval,  and  probably  almost 
coeval  with  the  western  bays.  I cannot  accept 
this  as  a solution,  any  more  than  Mr.  Chappie 
would  be  disposed  to  do  so.  He  professes  to 
correct  my  detail,  but  gives  something  else 
[instead.’  Portions  of.  the  corbel- table  of  the 
five  western  bays,  of  undoubted  early  Mediceval 
work,  were  made  up  of  scraps  of  Roman  tile 
and  roofing  tile,  and  anything  that  came  to 
hand,  such  as  Mr.  Chappie  described.  And  it 
followed  to  some  extent  the  design  of  these 
three  eastern  bays,  except  that  they  used  Bnch 
of  the  old  debris  as  was  available  ; whereas  in 
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"the  eastern  part  the  old  Roman  tile  not  having 
been  displaced  or  destroyed  was  merely  re- 
paired and  surmounted  with  a stone  string. 

Surely  I am  fully  justified  in  venturing  to 
record  the  interesting  nature  of  its  construction, 
And  to  deplore  its  demolition,  as  something  worse 
than  unnecessary.  As  mayor  of  the  borough  in 
which  this  grand  old  building  is  located,  Mr. 
Chappie  may  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  give 
a little  more  critical  consideration  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  work  specially  under  his  care.  He 
may  still  merely  continue  to  ridicule  my  dis- 
covery of  an  “original  Norman  cornice,”  but, 
in  any  case,  your  readers  will  agree  that  it  is  he, 
aot  I,  who  has  “ found  the  mare’s  nest.” 

William  White,  F.S.A. 

***  The  correspondence  may  end  here. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
-on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  Several  interesting  docu- 
ments relating  to  Wells  Cathedral  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  Rev.  Canon  Burnard,  among 
them  being  a little-known  grant,  by  King  Edgar, 
cf  land  at  Stanton,  Wilts,  and  attested  by 
Dunstan  and  several  dignitaries  of  the  period. 

Mr.  W.  de  Grey  Birch  described  an  inscrip- 
tion on  an  external  buttress  of  the  same  cathe- 


their  sincerity,  and  that  it  was  only  through 
sincerity  that  they  could  hope  to  emulate,  even 
from  afar,  those  masters  of  their  art.  Their 
work,  in  order  to  live,  must  be  the  direct  and 
.truthful  reproduction  of  their  own  individual 
emotions,  not  the  echo  of  the  emotions  of  others. 
Without  sincerity  of  emotion  no  gift,  however 
facile  and  specious,  would  avail  them  to  win  the 
lasting  sympathies  of  men,  for  as  Goethe  truly 
said, — 


UffoIiS. 


“ The  chord  that  wakes  in  kindred  hearts  a tone. 

Must  first  be  tuned  and  vibrate  in  your  own.” 

The  principal  prizes  and  premiums  were  then 
awarded  as  follows  : — 

Historical  painting,  gold  medal— H.  H.  Le  Thangue. 
Landscape  minting,  gold  medal  (Turner)— Henry  Gibbs  : 
silver  medal,  extra— George  Francis  Miles.  Painting  of  a 
figure  from  the  life,  silver  medal-C.  Knighton  Warren 
Painting  of  a head  from  the  life,  silver  medal— William 
Hatherell;  silver  medal,  extra— Henry  D.  Chadwick.  Copy 
of  an  oil  painting,  silver  medal-Sydney  J.  Hayes.  Drawing 
of  a figure  from  the  life,  silver  medal,  first— C.  Knighton 
arren ; silver  medal,  second-Sydney  J.  Hayes.  Drawing 
of  a figure  from  the  life,  10L  premium-William  M.  Griffon- 
hageri.  Drawing  of  a head  from  the  life,  silver  medal— Edith 
°tTlU-  Composition  m sculpture,  travelling  studentship- 
1 homas  Stirling  Lee.  Composition  in  sculpture,  gold  medal 
- Frederick  Calleott.  Model  of  a figure  from  the  life,  silver 
medal,  farst-Fredenok  Piercyj  silver  medal,  second- 
Fredenek  Calleott.  Model  of  a statue  or  group,  silver 
medal,  first  -ISot  awarded;  silver  medal,  second— David  J 
Wade.  Drawing  of  a statue  or  group,  silver  medal,  first 
—Jane  Olary  Dealy  ; silver  medal,  second— Not  awarded. 
Drawing  ot  a statue  or  "roup,  10Z.  premium— Jane  Mary 
Dealy.  Design  in  architecture,  gold  medal-Frank  T. 
Buggallay ; silver  medal,  extra— J.  Howard  Ince.  Desiirn 
in  architecture,  travelling  studentship,  Robert  W.  Gibson. 


Mr.  Manu  described  some  remarkable  Roman  ! Design  tor  a composition  (Armitage  prizes)  first  30Z 

* “mvfchsnn  . in;  mi ' mu  ’ * 


Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  and  how  to 
me  them.  By  Edward  F.  Hulme,  F.L.S., 
F.S.A.  London : Triibner  & Co.  1879. 


sculptures,  consisting  of  architectural  members, 
several  very  elaborately  carved.  These  have 
recently  been  found  at  Bath. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  reported  the  discovery  of  the 
foundations  of  the  long-lost  bell-tower  of  Lich- 
field Cathedral.  The  ancient  records  report  that 


—Marcus  H.  Smythson;  second,  10/. — ThomasHill.  ’ 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  GUILD  OF 
ART  AND  LETTERS,  HAMPSTEAD. 


, ,,  Tiie  formation  of  a proposed  new  road  through 

this  stood  in  the  close,  and  that  it  was  burnt  in  the  beautiful  park  - like  ground  behind  the 
1315,  since  which  time  its  site  has  been  un-  ■ Assembly  Room  in  Well-walk,  Hampstead  and 
known.  It  has  been  found  on  the  north  side  of  I lying  between  Well- walk  and  the  Lower  Heath 
the  cathedral,  near  the  chapter-house,  in  exca-  j involving,  as  it  will,  the  certain  destruction  of 
vating  for  a new  stable  in  the  bishop  s grounds,  the  magnificent  forest  trees,— oaks,  elms  and 
A mass  of  calomed  flooring-tiles  was  first  met  chestnuts,  — now  forming  most  picturesoue 
with,  covered  with  a coating  of  melted  bell-  manses  of  foliage  visible  from  many  parte  “ 
metal,  and  afterwards  the  foundations  of  the  Hampstead,  a movement  for  the  preservation  of 
massive  wails.  j the  trees  has  been  inaugurated  by  Mr  J H Met 

Dalian  1 sallnSS,  is  supported  by  a number  of  well-known 


of  Italian  salt-cellars  of  pottery  of  very  diverse 
form,  but  identical  with  those  noticed  in  English 
pictures  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
showing  the  generality  of  form  in  many  articles 
■of  domestic  use. 

The  Chairman  then  concluded  his  paper  on 
the  results  of  the  recent  Congress,  and  Mr. 
George  Wright,  F.S.A.,  called  attention  to  the 
much-discussed  question  with  respect  to  the 
birthplace  of  Anne  Boleyn.  He  quoted  from 
Spelman  that  she  was  born  at  Blickling  Hall, 
and  asserted  that  this  might  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence,  since  he  was  so  nearly  a con- 
temporary writer. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a close  by  a 
•paper  on  the  Trethevy  Stone,  Cornwall,  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A.  This  is  a cromlech 
standing  on  a low,  well-defined  mound,  and 
having  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
covered  over.  All  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  it  was  built  as  it  now  stands.  A hole 
in  the  top  stone  may  have  been  to  receive  the 
base  of  a cross  in  Mediaeval  times. 


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES,  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Wednesday  evening  the  medals  and  prizes 
awarded  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy 
were  presented  by  the  president,  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  who,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent 
address,  after  a critical  inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion, “ What  is  art  in  the  world  ? ” urged  the 
students  to  have  faith  that  the  stirrings  which 
they  felt  within  them  were  not  the  last  spent 
waves  of  a retreating  tide,  but  the  pulses  of  a 
living  force,  now,  indeed,  fuller,  and  now  more 
fe®We.  yet  aa  old  as  our  humanity,  and  of 
which  the  days  were  not  numbered.  He  urged 
them  not  to  vex  themselves  with  the  question 
whom  they  should  follow,  for  if  following  meant 
imitation,  they  should  follow  none.  Let  them 
study  with  deep  and  reverent  admiration, — and 
that  admiration  could  not  be  too  deep  or  too 
reverent,— the  works  of  the  great  men  who  had 
gone  before  them.  Let  them  brace  and  fortify 
themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  their  strength 
catch  what  could  be  caught  of  the  fire  that  was 
in  them,  but  let  them  never  forget  that  the 
common  greatness  of  all  those  great  men  was 


persons.  The  laud  has  been  taken  at  a rent  for 
a few  months  to  give  time  to  raise  subscriptions 
The  scheme  includes  the  foundation  of  a college' 
hospital,  or  retreat,  for  aged  or  infirm  and  poor 
artists  and  literary  men,  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Assembly  Room  in 
Well-walk.  Subscriptions,  therefore,  are  now 
being  sought  among  artists  and  literary  men 
and  lovers  of  art  generally,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  site  and  erection  of  a retreat.  This,  and  its 
proper  endowment  would  require,  of  course,  a 
very  large  sum,  and  whether  or  not  that  could 
be  obtained  is  a question.  The  first  thing  to 
settle,  however,  is  whether  such  a retreat  would 
be  acceptable  or  not,  and  this  should  be  fullv 
discussed.  J 

OBITUARY. 

Sir  William  Boxo.ll  died  od  the  6th  inst.,  in 
his  SOth  year.  He  was  eminent  as  a portrait- 
painter,  and  will  be  remembered  as  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  to  which  post  he  was 
appointed  in  1865  as  successor  to  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  resigniog  it  1874  in 
consequence  of  failing  health.  Like  many  other 
artists,  Sir  William  Boxall  was  entirely  a self- 
made  man.  It  was  at  the  Abingdon  school  that 
young  Boxall  got  his  first  schooling.  He  ex- 
hibited a natural  talent  for  drawing,  and  this  led 
to  his  coming  up  to  London,  where  he  gained 
admission  into  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  was  a fellow-student  with  Mr.  Webster 

18  fS  Sir  William  B°xall  was, 
one  of  the  retired  Academicians.  He  went  to 
Italy  about  the  year  1827,  and  exhibited  in  1829 
his  first  important  picture,  “Milton’s  Recon- 
Thomas  cT1!?  ^ Wife,”  and  a portrait  of 

“ l in  1331  us  piot,ira  °f 

= f a C°/‘ieUa  attracted  bo  much  notice 
"p  af.t?rwards  engraved  m Finden's 
S)1?!7’  Bat  11  was  to  portraiture  that  he 
felt  himself  more  attracted. 

^wVvUia  ~ U-  On  the  5th  inst., 

Mr.  William  Henry  Botterill,  architect,  died  at 
hm  residence.  Went  Parade,  Aulabyroad  Hull, 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  deceased  was  27  years 
Mr  Jfr’u-  aUClr> was  tlle  0nly  surviving  son  of 

firm 'If  WT1  Bot‘en11’  junior  member  of  the 
hrm  of  William  Botterill  & Son. 


This  is  a handbook  to  the  use  of  the  simpler 
class  of  instruments  such  as  are  in  daily  use  by 
the  draughtsman ; it  is  not  a full  descriptive 
treatise  on  instruments,  such  as  that  by  Mr. 
Stanley  which  we  noticed  some  time  since ; it 
is  limited  to  a description  of  those  most  gene- 
rally employed,  and  the  best  practical  methods 
of  using  them.  The  author  divides  drawing- 
instruments  into  three  kinds, — those  used  for 
producing  straight  lines,  those  for  producing 
curves,  and  those  for  measuring  lines  and  angles. 
The  remarks  on  that  most  valuable  servant,  the 
ruling-pen,  upon  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
which  depends  so  much  of  the  comfort  and 
expedition  of  the  draughtsman’s  work,  are  very 
practical,  and  what  we  entirely  concur  in.  A 
good  many  will  remember  their  own  youthful 
experiences  in  reading  the  remarks  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  hurrying  on  to  the 
inking  of  a drawing  when  the  pencil  definition 
had  not  been  completely  and  clearly  made  out ; 
and  tyros  of  the  present  moment  may  take 
" hint  from  it,  and  save  themselves  from 
scratchings  out.”  We  proceed  from  the  pen 
to  the  T -square  and  set-square,  and  in  connexion 
with  these  and  some  other  of  the  instruments, 
diagrams  are  given  showing  the  variety  of 
figures  and  combinations  of  angles  which  can 
be  produced  by  the  ordinary  employment  of 
these  instruments.  We  attach  more  importance 
to  framed  set-squares  (for  all  but  small  sizes) 
than  does  Mr.  Hulme ; our  experience  is  that 
solid  set-squares,  of  anything  more  than  6 in. 
on  the  larger  side,  are  seldom  true  for  long. 
In  the  chapter  on  drawing-boards  it  would 
almost  have  been  useful  if  the  author  had  told 
his  readers  where  to  go  for  drawing-boards  that 
will  not  warp  or  cast;  comparatively  simple  a 
thing  as  a drawing-board  seems,  it  is  easier 
often  to  get  the  most  delicate  drawing  instru- 
ments of  a satisfactory  nature  than  the  board 
on  which  you  wish  to  use  them.  But  the  various 
chapters  in  the  book  seem  really  to  be  very 
complete,  and  very  practical  and  reliable,  and 
easy  to  the  comprehension  of  the  younger 
worker.  A slightly  sarcastic  tone  tmges  agree- 
ably some  of  the  advice  given,  and  tends  to  fix 
it  the  more  on  the  learner’s  memory.  We  can 
cordially  recommend  the  book  as  a very  sensible 
and  useful  one,  containing  many  hints  that  may 
save  time,  trouble,  and  vexation  to  many  an 
engineer’s  and  architect’s  pupil,  if  duly  read, 
marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested. 

Which  shall  it  he  ? New  Lamps  or  Old  ? Shax- 
pere  or  Shakespeare?  Printed  by  Fleet  & 
Bishop.  Brighton  : 1879. 

As  a pamphlet  thus  titled,  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  F.R.S.,  is  circulating  a few  pages  ex- 
tracted from  a privately-printed  volume  now  in 
the  press,  to  induce  further  research  to  ascertain 
the  general  practice  adopted  in  the  autographs 
of  surnames  in  the  time  of  the  great  dramatist. 
Ben  Jonson  has  shown  how  the  name  was  pro- 
nounced by  contemporary  literary  friends,  by 
writing  of, — 

“ His  well-turn’d  and  true-filed  lines  ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a lance, 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance.” 

And  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  claims  that  it  should 
be  now  uniformly  written  “ Shakespeare.”  That 
it  should  be  so  pronounced  we  fully  agree  ; 
this  pronunciation,  indeed,  is  almost  universal. 
But  we  see  no  reason  for  the  first  “ e.”  “ There 

are  five,  and  only  five,  undisputed  genuine  signa- 
tures of  the  great  dramatist  known  to  exist, 
and  in  each  instance”  (says  Mr.  Phillipps)  “he 
has  written  his  surname  without  an  e at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  syllable.”  Why  add  it, 
then  ? S-h-a-k-s-p-e-a-r-e  is  always  pronounced 
Shakespeare.  Why,  therefore,  add  that  for  which 
the  owner  of  the  name  has  given  no  authority  ? 
We  are  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps 
again  in  the  field ; he  has  reposed  too  long 
under  his  laurels. 


VARIORUM. 

The  first  batch  of  Christmas  and  New  Year 
cards  received  comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  the  Queen’s  Printers,  who  seem 
to  have  made  the  production  of  such  cards  of 
compliments  one  of  their  specialities.  Many  of 
them  are  from  designs  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Warren, 
and  exhibit  great  variety.  Mr.  Warren  is  well 
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known  as  a designer,  and  the  calendar  received  1 
from  him  is  a good  evidence  of  his  skill  with  ' 
flowers  and  birds.  “ The  Game  of  Old  England," 
also  from  Eyre  & Spottiswoode,  will  teach  while 

it  amuses. Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  & Co.  send  ns 

a little  optical  novelty  called  Magic  Mediums. 

It  is  mildly  entertaining. Yes ; we  certainly 

move.  In  lieu  of  the  ridiculous  old  Twelfth 
Night  character  cards  which  gladdened  us  in 
our  childhood,  Mr.  Butler,  of  Great  Portland- 
street,  has  issued  two  sets  which  have  claims  to 
be  considered  artistic,  especially  the  Shakspeare 
series.  They  may  even  serve  as  Christmas  cards. 
Artists  may  get  a few  hints  from  this  quota- 
tion from  the  Garden  on  autumn  tints  in  trees 
and  Bhrubs: — “ After  an  exceptionally  wet  year, 
and  a summer  almost  sunless,  it  will  perhaps 
he  worth  while  to  note  the  effect  they  have  had 
on  the  different  trees  and  Bhrubs  that  in  ordi- 
nary seasons  display  gay-coloured  foliage  in 
autumn.  I will  confine  my  remarks  from 
observations  taken  in  Longleat  Park  and  ad- 
jacent woods,  having  watched  the  changing 
hues  daily.  The  Norway  maple  ( Acer  plata- 
noides)  was  the  first  to  colour,  and  quite  out- 
shone all  its  oompeers  this  season  with  brilliant 
and  gorgeous-tinted  leaves ; the  colours  varied 
from  yellow  to  glowing  fiery  red.  The  contrast 
and  effect,  particularly  in  the  noble  and  Bpacious 
avenue  leading  from  the  ohief  lodge  to  the 
mansion,  which  is  planted  in  double  rows  alter- 
nately with  lime,  elm,  and  Norway  maple,  was 
a grand  sight  to  behold ; the  latter  at  their 
best  stage  of  colouring  seemed  to  be  so  many 
shining  lights  amongst  their  more  sober-coloured 
neighbours.  The  park  was  literally  lighted  up 
with  them ; each  tree,  so  to  speak,  was  like  a 
tree  on  fire.  Of  other  maples  that  coloured 
before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  most  noteworthy 
were  Acer  colchicum  rubrum  and  Acer  Scluvedleeri, 
both  dying  off  pure  yellow ; the  young  leaves 
on  the  latter  during  summer  are  claret-coloured 
and  highly  ornamental.  The  tulip-tree  has  not 
appeared  in  its  usual  deep  yellow-shining  suit ; 
a few  trees  are  dying  off  pale  yellow,  but  others 
are  shedding  their  leaves  a dull  brown  unin- 
teresting colour.  The  Liquidambar,  too,  has 
failed  to  make  its  customary  mark  amongst  rich 
autumnal-tinted  trees,  for  it  is  usually  beauti- 
fully coloured  before  dropping  its  leaves,  often 
varying  from  purple  to  vermilion  and  other 
fiery  colours.  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  note 
that  the  comparatively  new  purple  birch  may 
be  classed  amongst,  and  in  the  first  rank  of,  gay 
autumn- coloured  trees.  A fine  specimen  grow- 
ing here  is  just  now  clad  in  foliage  varying  from 

bright  chestnut  to  vermilion.” The  Christmas 

number  of  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
News  is  a very  good  one,  both  from  a literary 
and  artistic  point  of  view.  The  coloured  print, 
“ Firm  Friends,”  is  fairly  worth  the  price  of 

the  number.  Look  at  the  faces. But  what 

shall  be  said  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  ? Simply, — marvellous ! 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  copyright 

question  should  read  a paper  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Wells,  R.A.  (which  is  endorsed  by 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.),  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Wells 
makes  a strong  case  against  the  proposed  Bill 

on  the  subject. The  City  Press  says  the 

Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Cordwainers’  Com- 
pany, having  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
City  guilds  employing  part  of  their  funds  in  the 
establishment  of  a central  institution  for  the 
promotion  of  technical  education,  have  (in  addi- 
tion  to  a grant  of  250Z.  per  annum  already 
made),  voted  a donation  of  500Z.  towards  the 
building  fund. 


Hltsrcllantii. 

Sandringham.  — A stable-yard  has  been 
covered  with  glass  roofs  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnard,  for  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  glazed  by  Mr.  Helliwell  on 
his  patented  system.  The  architect,  Mr.  Smed- 
ley  Beck,  speaks  very  well  of  them.  Four 
thousand  feet  of  the  same  description  of  glazing 
have  been  put  up  at  the  Victoria  Station  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway 
Company. 

Westminster  Abbey. — We  are  requested  to 
state  that  owing  to  the  bursting,  through  frost, 
of  one  of  the  hydrants  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  triforium  for  the  protection  of  the  Abbey  in 
case  of  fire,  the  organ  has  been  so  far  damaged 
as  to  prevent  its  use  for  some  short  time.  The 
services  will,  however,  be  still  choral.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  may  be  set  right  by  Christmas. 


The  Liverpool  Safe  Deposit  Company. — 

The  premises  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  the 
Imperial  Chambers,  5,  Dale-street,  by  the  Liver- 
pool Safe  Deposit  Company  are  now  completed. 
The  object  at  which  the  Company  aims  being 
indicated  by  its  title,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
inside  the  vault,  which  is  built  as  strongly  as 
human  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  which  is  fire- 
proof and  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  is  a fire 
and  thief  proof  iron  and  steel  room,  specially  con- 
structed by  the  Milner  Safe  Company  (Limited), 
weighing  250  tons,  and  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  and  strongest  safe  in  the  world. 
This  is  divided  into  five  compartments,  one 
being  for  the  reception  of  cash-boxes  in  daily 
use;  two  others  for  packages,  plate-chests,  and 
other  valuables  deposited  with  the  company 
under  seal;  and  the  remaining  two  compart- 
ments are  fitted  np  with  1,424  safes  of  various 
sizes.  In  one  of  them  the  renter  can  place  his 
valuable  property,  locking  it  securely  against 
every  one  but  himself,  as  he  has  exclusive 
custody  of  the  key,  which  will  fit  no  other  lock. 
The  keyhole  of  the  renter’s  safe  is  kept  closed 
by  the  company’s  escutcheon,  so  that  he  may  not 
obtain  access  to  his  safe  unless  in  the  presence 
of  the  officer  of  the  company,  so  that  mutual 
protection  is  secured.  Means  are  taken  for  the 
identification  of  a renter,  and  as  a further  safe- 
guard against  imposition  a pass-word  is  selected, 
and  only  by  pronouncing  that  pass-word  is  the 
renter  admitted  into  the  vault  and  to  his  own 
private  safe  by  the  custodian,  in  whose  presence 
he  unlocks  his  own  safe,  and,  taking  out  its  con- 
tents, passes  out  of  the  vault  to  one  of  the 
retiring-rooms  which  are  provided  with  desk 
accommodation,  where,  secluded  and  undis- 
turbed, he  can  examine  his  property  at  leisure. 
Upon  his  return  into  the  vault,  accompanied  by 
the  custodian,  he  places  his  property  in  his  safe, 
and  locks  it  Becurely  against  any  one  but  himself. 
A very  interesting  item  in  the  arrangements 
is,  that  the  compartments  are  provided  with 
chronometer  - time  locks,  which  prevent  the 
safe,  after  being  closed  at  night,  from  being 
entered  into  at  any  other  than  the  fixed 
hour  for  opening  in  the  morning. — Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Leadenliall  Market. — At  a special  meeting 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  the  lstinst., 
a report  was  brought  up  from  the  City  Lands 
Committee,  by  Mr.  George  Shaw,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Leadenhall  Market  Act,  1879,  and  for 
authority  to  carry  into  execution  that  portion  of 
the  Act  which  related  to  the  formation  of  the 
proposed  new  streets.  The  report  stated  that 
they  had  had  before  them  a copy  of  the  Act, 
which  provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  present 
Leadenhall  Market,  the  improvement  of  the 
site  and  neighbourhood,  the  formation  of  certain 
new  streets,  and  the  construction  of  a new 
market.  As  regarded  the  approaches,  they 
recommended  a new  street  being  made  from 
Leadenhall -street  into  Fenchurch-streetby  Lime- 
street,  and  another  from  Gracechurch-street 
into  Lime-street,  by  the  widening  of  Half  Moon 
and  Beehive  passages.  The  area  of  the  new 
market  would  be  25,000  superficial  feet.  A 
report  from  the  Markets  Committee  was  brought 
up  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Isaacs  upon  the  same  subject, 
submitting  a block-plan  for  the  new  market, 
appropriating  25,000  square  feet  for  market 
purposes,  and  admitting  of  future  extension  if 
found  desirable.  They  recommended  that  the 
Act,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  market  proper, 
should  be  referred  back  to  them  for  execution. 
The  reports  were,  after  considerable  discussion, 
agreed  to. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  meeting 
of  this  Institution  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  E.  Ryde,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Smalman  Smith’s  paper  (the 
substance  of  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  a 
fortnight  ago)  was  resumed,  the  speakers  being 
Messrs.  F.  Vigers,  Hugh  Shield,  H.  Lofts,  S.  W. 
Casserley,  Robert  W.  Mann,  W.  G.  Harrison, 
Q.C.,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  W.  Eve,  E.  J.  Smith,  D. 
Watney,  A.  C.  Meysey-Thompson,  the  author  of 
the  paper,  and  the  Chairman.  We  have  provided 
ourselves  with  a copious  report  of  the  discus- 
sion, but  exigencies  of  space  compel  us  to  with- 
hold it  until  next  week. 

City-road,  Cliapel,  the  historic  centre  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  had  a narrow  escape  from 
total  destruction  by  fire  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing last.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  morning 
chapel,  which  it  completely  gutted,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  large  chapel,  which  was  much 
damaged.  The  disaster  is  ascribed  to  the  over- 
heating of  the  warming  apparatus. 


The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — At  the- 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
the  5th  inst.,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, that  application  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  for  a 
general  authority  to  the  Board  to  remove  any 
premises  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  schemes 
under  the  Artisans’,  &c.,  Dwellings  Act,  1875,  in 
which  fever  or  other  infectious  diseases  are  pre- 
valent or  imminent. At  a special  meeting  of  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,, 
on  the  9th  inst.,  a report  was  received  from  the 
Finance  and  Improvement  Committee  relative 
to  their  proceedings  under  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875, 
more  particularly  as  to  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  modify  the  Commissioners’ 
improvement  scheme  so  far  as  to  allow  a site 
adjoining  the  Cattle  Market  at  Islington  to  be 
substituted  for  those  cleared  in  Golden-lane- 
and  Petticoat- square,  under  the  powers  given  by 
the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  1879,  and  for  authority  to  undertake 
the  building  of  artisans’  dwellings  on  the  said 
site.  The  report  was  almost  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Look  to  the  Kitchen  Boiler. — An  accident 
which  happened  at  Liverpool  last  week  should 
induce  caution  in  the  treatment  of  kitchen 
boilers  during  the  winter.  A boiler  explosion 
occurred  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  4th  inst.,  in  Hornby’s  public-house,  Lime- 
street,  but  no  person  was  injured,  though  much 
damage  was  caused.  The  boiler  was  what  is 
known  as  the  “ L ” boiler,  and  was  behind  the 
fire-grate.  It  had  not  been  used  for  some  time, 
and  exploded  with  a terrific  noise  about  two 
hours  after  the  fire  was  lighted.  The  kitchen, 
was  rendered  a complete  wreck,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  no  one  was  in  it  at  the  time. 

Architectural  Union  Company,  Limited. 
—The  twenty-second  ordinary  general  meeting 
of  shareholders  was  held  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
Btreet  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  report  of  the 
directors,  which  recommended  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  13s.  per  share,  free  of  income-tax, 
was  adopted. 


TENDERS 

For  the  completion  of  the  extension  of  the  West  Kent 
main  sewers.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Williams,  engineers.  Quantities  supp  led 

Nowell  & Robson  £-10,811  0 0! 

Killingback  40,171  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 39,287  0 0 

Webster  37,018  0 0 

Dickinson  37.263  9 2 

N'eave  & Son  35,854  0 0 

Potter  (accepted)  39,428  0 O 

Wooilhanj  29,780  0 0 ! 

For  the  erection  of  a mortuary,  for  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Matthew,  Bethnal-green.  Mr.  Gathercole,  architect 

Cook  o o 

Lucas  Bros 1 2 

Wood  1.687  0 0 

Jobuson  1-6'd  0 9 

Thomason  1.650  9 9 

Wiro  1,600  0 0 

W i Ison.'.'.'.'.". M05  9 9 

Beal 1.475  0 0 

Mattocks  Bros M53  0 0 

Honor  1.3*0  « « 

Judd - 1.376  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  receiving-wards,  and  making  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  the  Union  Workhouse  N ant  with, 
Cheshire.  Mr.  J.  A.  Davenport,  architect.  Quantities 

0 0 

Brown L*®®  ° ® 

Lucas  1,870  9 2 

Price  1.880  0 0 

N'evitt  Bros. 1,820  0 0 

Ray  1,80°  0 « 

Brereton  1,737  8 6 

Bromage  1,700  0 0 

Wood  & Petty  1,680  0 0 

Harding  1.633  10  O 

Matthews  1,616  0 0 

Parker. 1.6C5  0 0 

Madeley  (accepted) 1,4..0  0 0 

Porter.... 1,236  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Prince  Albert  public-house, 
Hollingsworth. street,  Holloway,  for  Mr.  Grist.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Newton,  architect : — 

Shurmur £333  6 0 

Anley  300  0 0 

Lamole  383  0 0 

Godden  277  0 0 

For  villa  residence  at  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex.  Mr.  Arthur 
Loader,  architect : — . _ 

Mills £2,812  0 0 

Hampton  2,736  0 0 

Lockyer  (accepted) 2,728  0 0 

For  mission  church  and  school,  Fishersgate,  Sussex. 
Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect:— 

l.ockver  £1,02-1  O O 

!£===  s s 

Bruton  (accepted)  89o  0 0 
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For  additions  to  house,  North-street,  Chichester,  Sussex. 
Hr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect 

Gambling  & Sons  (accepted) £1,200  0 0 

For  erecting  house,  Walm-lane.  Mr.  Wm.  Bradbear, 
architect 

Shurmur £1,491  0 0 

Rowlandson  1,400  0 0 

Steel 1,383  0 0 

Sheffield  & l’robblo 1,157  0 C 


For  New  Court,  Serle-street,  Lincoln’s-inn.  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Rick- 
man : — 

Stephens  & Bastow  (accepted). ..£76,499  0 0 

For  providing  and  jointing  about  five  miles  of  cast-iron 
pipe,  for  the  Littlehampton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Littlehampton  Water  Supply.  Contract  No.  4 : — 

Goodenough  £3,448  10  9 

Shaddock  3,427  19  0 

May 3,348  18  11 

Marshall 3,259  11  0 

Dixon  3,200  0 0 

Easton  A Anderson 3,067  1 6 

J Laidlaw  & Sons 2,941  4 0 

Walker  2,919  1 2J 

Cowdery  & Sons  2,893  0 0 

Harrison  2,623  10  0 

Hayter* 2,460  13  2 

•Accepted.  Sent  in  with  right  reserved  to  withdraw 
the  same  it  not  accepted  at  once,  in  consequence  of  the 
fluctuating  state  of  the  market. 

For  new  stores  and  offices  in  the  Farnham-road,  Guild- 
lord,  for  Mr.  George  Trimmer.  Deduction  for  old 
materials  m buildings  to  be  pulled  down  allowed  in  the 

supplied Mr'  Henry  Peuk’  8rchitect-  Quantities 

Strudwick  

W.  Swayne 

Pearce  & Clark 

Garnett  | 

T.  8wayne  

Martin,  Wells,  A Co.  .... 

Mitchell  Bros 

Moon  

Duke  A Fowler 

Smith  A Sons  (accepted) 

Cooko "‘Ml'*' w A U°"-Soo,  for  .Mr.  Wil'i.ra 

L,8ter  £2,100  0 0 

1,855  0 0 

1,657 


For  police-station  and  two  cottages,  Woodboy-street 
Leicester 

Greenwood  £1,125  0 0 

Plant  1,068  15  0 

Smitten  1,030  0 0 

Hallarn  1,029  0 0 

Rudkin  Bros 1,020  0 0 

Duxbury  A Son 1,010  0 0 

Pailthorpo 1,005  0 0 

W.  A A.  Rudkin  1,000  0 0 

Major  997  13  0 

Sharp  A Son  (accepted) 981  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house,  sale-room3,  Ac.,  for 
Mr.  G.  Simmins,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Mr.  Peter  Wood, 
architect: — 

Woolger  A Son £789  0 0 

Cook  629  17  3 

Peters  A Redford... 625  0 0 

Mitchell 586  0 0 

Amended  tenders,  leaving  out  office-fittings,  Ac.  — 

Mitchell £560  0 0 

Cook  535  15  o 

Peters  A Redford  (accepted)  520  0 0 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  A Co.  for  granite 

Thames'1  aCCepteli  by  the  CorP°ration  of  Kings ton-upon 


..£2,170  0 
..  2,027  0 
..  2,000  0 
..  1,997  10 
. 1,825  0 
..  1,799  0 
..  1,717  1 
,.  1,708  16 
,.  1,675  19 
1,649  15 


Hook  A Oldrey 
Greenwood  


Hunt 

Boyce  

Anley  

Toms  (accepted)" 


1,629 

1,623  . . 
1,676  0 0 
1,529  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  F.  (we  decline  recommending).— Junior  (we  really  cannot 
attempt  to  price  our  correspondent's  bill). — B.  (received).-M.  D— 
J.  B.  4 Sod.— H.  4 O.— W.  E — A.  E.— A.  L.—C.  J.  P.— H.  P.— 8 8.  4 
Co.-W.  S.  Mr.  W.-L.  B.-T.  B.  H.-W.  W.-V.  B.  K.-S  B 4 
P _T-  D -G'  9'~°'  l—W-  L °'-F-  4 Co— H.  W— 

J.  F — W.  4 L-— H.  H— J.  C.  4 Sons  — H.  de  M.-F.  M.  A (to  be 
considered). — T.  O.  (next  week).-X_  Y.  Z.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facU,  lists  of  tenders,  4e.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Nora.— The  responsibility  of  signed  arttolee,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


0 0 
0 0 


I S»E 
S S 

w%b"  ::: w ° ° 

Greenwood 

902 
890 


Gough  (accepted) 

Brailaford  A Brown,. 


jTATli£^&,  ‘3“' *«  M"' 

«.si«  o o 

C„bb  • •..  .|6‘  0 0 

Harris  i W.rdrop  ...  £ ? 

Sheffield  ft  Prebble J'gS  S ® 

JdbaVZl!"', 

ESS? ::::::::::::::: «.«•»  ° ° 

Hayworth  ® 0 

Goodman  ..  3>®p3  0 0 

Shurmur  2,919  0 0 

Harper  2,914  0 0 

~ *»*"«  0 0 


Crabb  , 


2,850  0 0 


Steed  

Bullock  ..  0 0 

Downs  ...  290  0 0 

Shurmur  203  0 0 

Steel  ..  216  0 0 

212  3 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Christmas  Week.  — The  Builder  for  the 

week  ending  December  27th  will  be  published  on 
Wednesday,  24th  inst.,  at  the  usual  hour. 

Advertisements  for  insertion  in  that  issue  must 
therefore  reach  the  Office  before  Three  o'clock  p.m. 

on  Tuesday,  23rd  inst. 


.Barn  stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtaj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Preestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Preestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Hminster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-Btreet,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Box  Ground  Stone, 

For  Winter  Use,  is  the  Best. 

Being  unaffected  by  frost,  may  safely  be  used 
fresh  from  the  quarry. 

PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

SeysBel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  flfl-  words)  or  under ....  a,  ** 

Each  additional  line  (abom  ten  words) n_‘  ?}' 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
Usemants  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auriiol 
*c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher.  ’ ^ucuon, 

L SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . fa.  gd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) o- 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  - The  Builder  ” 

mu““  *“ — “ 

„ .,o,.THE  0HaEGE  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER  •_ 

For  Situations  Wanted  "Advertisements 8d  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY 

"oiibe  ®eut,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W 0, 

.issssss. svr?ksasir »“ 

-‘rongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  shouldX 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

prepaid,  fiemittances  payable  as  above.  p9r  aanam- 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  oo arses,  railway  arches,  warehonse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  anil  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tnn. rooms,  and  terraoeB.  TAdvt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 

Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS.  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Damp  Houses  and  Buildings,  New  and 

Old,  DRIED,  completely  and  permanently,  in  a 
few  days,  by  LIGNY’S  PATENT  APPARATUS. 
By  appointment  to  the  French  Government. 
Particulars  of  A.  DREYFUS  & CO.  39,  Monk- 
well-st.  E.C.  Damp  basements  cured. — [Advt.] 


J. 


L.  BACON  & C O. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churohes,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  8HOW. ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 


FOR 

reflecting  light.— daylight  reflectors 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 
P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C. 


N.B.  DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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Colour  in  Architecture : Wall  Decoration. 

\ OLOUR  is  a subject 
that  is  just  now 
attracting  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention. 
It  is  one  on  which  our 
own  pages  have  con- 
tained much  that  may,  we 
hope,  be  remembered  or  re- 
ferred to  with  advantage.  The 
October  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgli  Review  contains  an 
x article  on  the  subjeot  of  the 
perception  of  colour,  which  is 
singularly  clear  in  its  philo- 
sophic statement  of  the  rudiments  of  the  study, 
and  especially  demands  the  attention  of  the 
architect,  as  phowing  the  different,  and  indeed 
opposite,  action  of  pigment  colours  and  of  tinted 
light,  when  miugled  in  order  to  form  a compound 
tint.  And  the  December  number  of  Macmillan's 
Magazine  contains  a paper  of  an  unusually  wide 
range  of  reading,  and  command  of  physiological 
as  well  as  of  literary  knowledge,  bearing  on  the 
discusssion  of  the  question  whether  the  colour- 
sense  in  man  has  varied  in  intensity  within 
historic  time  ; such  variation,  be  it  understood, 
having  been  suggested  to  have  occurred  in  the 
way  of  increase  in  the  power  of  perception. 

In  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  some  from  a 
•writer  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  colour, 
which  have  appeared  in  our  own  columns,  two 
sides  of  the  question  of  colour  have  been  mainly  1 
discussed.  These  are,  of  course,  the  artistic 
and  the  scientific  sides.  They  regard  colour  from  , 
the  point  of  view  of  the  painter,  and  from  that 
of  the  physicist.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to 
what  is  a more  limited,  possibly  a more  humble  : 
view  of  the  subject,  but  one  which  possesses  no 
small  interest  for  us  all, — that  is  to  say,  the 
architectural  point  of  view.  We  spoke  the  other 
day  of  colour  in  the  exterior  of  the  building ; we 
intimated,  in  that  article,  that  we  had  a few 
words  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  colour  iu 
the  interior. 

We  feel,  however,  that  we  are  as  yet  so  far 
from  having  arrived  at  the  discovery  of 
any  definite  regime  of  laws  which  should  regu- 
late this  very  important  part  of  the  practice  of 
the  architect,  that  it  will  be  of  more  use  to 
indicate  the  various  directions  in  which  inquiry 
should  be  made,  and  thus  to  seek  for  facts  aud 
for  suggestions  from  our  readers,  than  it  would 
be,  at  the  present  moment,  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  the  A B C of  the  architectural  treatment 
of  interior  colouring. 

Colour,  when  given  to  the  interior  of  build- 
ings, has  been  hitherto  mainly  regarded  as  a 
means  of  ornamentation  or  decoration.  As  such, 
its  use  has  been  of  a twofold  nature ; that  is  to 
say,  coloured  light  has  been  either  transmitted 
or  reflected.  This,  of  course,  is  no  new  remark, 
although  it  may  be  desirable  to  recall  the  fact. 
Transmitted  colour  is  given  by  means  of  stained 
glass.  Reflected  colour,  which  is  most  pure 
when  thrown  on  the  eye  from  rich  marbles  and 


1 coloured  stones,  is  also  produced  by  painting,  by 
gilding,  by  the  presence  of  pictures  which  are 
not  drawn  on  the  walls  of  the  building,  but 
merely  hung  before  them,  by  draperies,  by 
coloured  work,  and  by  wall-papers.  In  all 
these  cases,  if  we  except  the  polished  stone,  the 
colour  is  produced  by  pigments,  as  distinct  from 
the  admission  of  coloured  light.  Polished  stone 
acts,  it  may  be  considered,  in  a mode  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  the  window  and  that 
of  the  painted  wall.  The  material  being 
natural,  its  action  on  light  cannot  be  said  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  an  artificial  pigment. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  action  on  light  is  by  reflec- 
tion, and  not  by  transmission ; if  we  except  the 
rare  cases  where  alabaster  or  translucent  stones 
are  employed  actually  to  transmit  a softened 
light,  as  in  some  of  the  luxurious  palaces  of  the 
East. 

This  distinction  between  a transmitted  and  a 
reflected  colour  is  not  one  of  theory  alone.  It  is  j 
one  that  is  most  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  ■ 
by  the  architect  who  seeks  to  attain  as  perfect  | 
a mastery  over  the  use  of  colour  as  he  desires  to  i 
exercise  over  the  use  of  form.  The  experiments  : 
of  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  have  gone  far  to 
destroy  the  old  arrangement,  which  speaks  of 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  as  thtf  normal  primary 
colours.  Most  of  the  investigations  conducted 
upon  pigments  tend  to  that  classification,  which 
in  all  works  written  on  the  subject,  down  to 
within  a short  time,  has  bien  taken  as  indisput- 
able. It  is  the  action  of  transmitted  light  which 
has  been  indicated  by  Professor  Maxwell’s  expe- 
riments to  be  inconsistent  with  this  view. 
Red,  green,  and  violet  are,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  when  the  spectrum  is  re- 
garded, found  to  present  the  quality  of  ele- 
mentary light ; while  yellow  shows  all  the  signs 
of  a compound.  If  pure  red,  pure  green,  or 
pure  violet  light  i3  thrown  upon  the  prism,  it 
passes  through  it  undecomposed.  It  comes  out 
of  the  same  hue  that  it  goes  in.  But  when  yellow 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  prism,  red  and  green 
rays  emerge  from  the  opposite  side.  It  follows 
that  the  red,  green,  and  violet  vibrations,  or 
that  particular  action  or  movement  which  ex- 
cites those  sensations  in  the  human  sensorium, 
are  homogeneous,  and  that  the  vibrations,  or 
action  which  excites  the  sensation  of  yellow,  are 
not  homogeneous. 

We  do  not  write  as  either  accepting  or  com- 
bating this  view  ; we  only  state  it. 

Hence  arises  a new  theory  of  tbe  use  of  pig- 
ments. It  is  to  this  effect.  The  mixture  of  blue 
and  yellow  pigments  produces  the  effect  of 
green  on  the  eye.  The  reason  is,  that  the  blue 
pigment  absorbs  and  extinguishes  all  the  yellow, 
orange,  and  red  light,  while  the  yellow  pigment 
absorbs  and  extinguishes  all  the  violet,  indigo, 
and  blue  light.  Only  the  green  rays  remain 
unabsorbed,  and  are  reflected  to  the  eye.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a view  as  the  above  must 
have  a controlling  effect  on  the  disposition  of 
light  within  a building,  inasmuch  as  it  regards 
not  only  tint,  but  quantity.  This  will  be  seen  in 
a moment  from  a little  table  of  tbe  relative 


value  of  tbe  colour  constituents  of  white  light, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  Professor  Rood. 
The  various  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  divided 
by  this  analyst  into  twelve  groups,  with  pure 
red  and  pure  violet  as  the  two  extreme  poles. 
Taking  white  light  as  equal  to  1,000,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  colours  are  given  as  follow  : — 


Tint.  Parts. 

Red 54 

Orange  Red  140 

Orange  80 

Orauge  Yellow 114 

Yellow  54 

Greenish  Yellow ...  206 
Yellowish  Green ...  121 


Tint.  Parts. 

Green  and  Blue 

Green 134 

Cyan  Blue 32 

Blue  4) 

Ultra -marine  and 

Blue  Violet  21 

Violet 6 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  all 
the  rays  of  the  spectrum  which  contain  green 
light  amounts  to  only  xjfjjo  parts  of  the  whole. 
And  as  red  extends  over  -roou  parts,  and  violet 
and  blue  overT§Ju  parts,  while  the  influence  of 
these  tints  may  be  said  to  meet  in  the  “ green 
and  blue  green”  band  or  portion  of  tbe  spec- 
trum, tbe  exclusively  green  rays  must  be  appre- 
ciably less  than  of  the  whole  pencil  of 
light.  It  follows,  if  these  new  views  be  oorreot, 
that  if  an  architect  who  admits  to  an  apartment 
a volume  of  light  which  he  considers  adequate 
for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  colours  his 
walls  green,  he  has,  as  far  as  reflected  light 
goes,  only  some  40  per  cent,  of  that  on  which 
he  might  calculate. 

Again,  we  may  hence  understand  the  cause  of 
the  grave  and  tranquillising  effect  of  the  dull 
red  colouring  of  which  the  decorative  artists 
among  the  Romans  made  such  frequent  use  for 
interiors  ; as  we  may  observe  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Italy  at  the  present  day.  In  a 
climate  where  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are, 
for  a portion  of  the  year,  so  much  more  intense 
than  is  often  the  case  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  red  was  a par- 
ticularly inappropriate  colour  for  tbe  interior  of 
a house,  a palace,  or  a temple.  We  should 
have  anticipated  that  the  effect  on  tbe  eye 
would  have  been  that  of  glare,  and  thus  of 
intensifying  heat ; while,  on  the  contrary,  a 
pure  white  wall  would  give  a cool  imitation 
of  the  light  reflected  from  snow-covered  moun- 
tains, or  from  plains  bound  in  ice.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  this  particular  tone  of  red  was  a great 
favourite  in  Imperial  times,  and  has  to  a 
certain  extent  held  its  own  in  Italy  to  the 
present  time.  Nor  was  it  absent  from  the 
Egyptian  decorations  in  the  great  times  of 
Egyptian  art.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
this?  It  is  clear  that  neither  the  Italian 
nor  the  Egyptian  architects  could  have  had  any 
philosophic  conception  of  what  colour  in  its 
essence  was,  being  destitute  of  all  such  advance 
towards  the  solution  of  that  problem  as  has 
been  due  to  the  invention  of  the  prism  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  as  an  instrument  of  analysis. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  hold 
that  the  classic  artists,  and  probably  their 
Egyptian  forerunners,  made  a far  more  sys- 
tematic and  exhaustive  study  of  what  was 
luxurious  in  the  appliances  of  life,  as  well  as  of 
what  was  becoming  to  personal  beauty,  than 
any  one  now  dreams  of  doing.  And  we  may 
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take  it  as  tolerably  certain  that  if  red  walls  had 
produced  a sense  of  glare  or  of  extra  heat  in  hot 
weather,  that  fact  would  have  been  discovered 
by  the  classic  artist,  and  red  walls  would,  in 
consequence,  have  been  avoided.  But  when  we 
see  that  pure  red  forms  only  15g0  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  and  that  enough  red  to  give  the  effect 
of  orange  to  a mixture  with  green  only  extends 
to  -jVodo>  we  become  aware  that  the  Pompeian 
decorators  had,  however  unconsciously,  found 
the  means  of  absorbing  and  extinguishing  more 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  light  which  would  have 
been  reflected  from  a white  wall.  Dimly  this 
must  have  been  felt  rather  than  perceived. 
The  value  of  the  analysis  of  Professor  Rood  in 
enabling  us  thus  to  give  a numeric  expression  to 
the  amount  of  loss  of  light  is  capital. 

Here,  then,  we  venture  to  suggest,  will  be 
indicated  the  first  rule  which  has  to  be  framed 
as  to  the  colour  of  interiors.  What  will  be  the 
amount  of  light  which,  having  been  allowed  to 
enter  an  apartment,  it  is  desired  to  preserve  by 
reflection  or  to  extinguish  by  absorption  ? Given 
a certain  amount  of  transmitted  light,  the  above 
table  will  enable  the  artist  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  of  preserved  or  reflected  light.  Nor  is 
the  question  one  of  little  moment.  We  saw 
some  time  ago  how  much  the  German  architects 
were  in  advance  of  ourselves  in  that  question 
of  school  illumination  which  was  introduced  in 
our  columns.  America  now  sends  us  a fresh 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  interior-lighting, 
where  the  amount  of  light  admitted  has  in  the 
first  instance  been  decided. 

Connected  with  this  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  the  light  admitted  into  a room,  is  the 
inquiry  into  the  texture,  as  well  as  the  colour, 
of  the  material  that  lines  the  walls  of  an  apart- 
ment. The  remark  made  as  to  the  effect  of  red, 
in  Italy,  may  lead  to  the  farther  consideration, 
that  the  best  diffased  light  will  be  that  re- 
flected from  a mat  surface,  or  from  a soft, 
unpolished  white.  From  a surface  of  pure 
white  polished  marble,  or  from  a surface  of 
burnished  silver,  light  is  reflected  with  a sharp- 
ness which  is  distressing  to  the  eye.  A pearly 
grey  tint  is  far  more  agreeable,  because,  by 
absorbing  a certain  portion  of  the  rays,  it 
reflects  a less  vivid  light.  But  we  may  suggest 
that  a better  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced  by 
entangling  the  rays  of  light  in  their  course, 
bending  them  one  on  another,  and  sending 
them  back  to  the  eye  in  a broken  flight,  instead 
of  in  a full  volley,  rather  than  by  dirtying  the 
light  to  check  its  intensity.  And  we  must  call 
the  use  of  grey  shading  by  that  term,  inasmuch 
as  it  intersperses  lines  of  no  light  between  the 
pencils  of  light.  The  singular  beauty  of  such  sub- 
stances as  alabaster,  and  the  transparent  white 
porcelain  on  which  such  exquisite  transparencies 
in  relief  are  modelled,  chiefly  by  German  artists, 
confirms  this  view  of  the  case.  Even  with  re- 
gard to  marble,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  beauty  of  such  a surface  as  the 
sculptor  leaves  on  the  flesh  of  a statue,  and  that 
of  the  high  polish  given  by  the  stonecutter. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  ivory. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  give  a brilliant 
polish  to  ivory.  A little  chalk  and  water  applied 
by  a brush  are  all  that  is  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. All  workers  in  ivory,  except  those  few 
who  happen  also  to  be  artists,  are  free  in  their 
use  of  polish.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  sense  of 
poverty  and  vulgarity  which  so  often  and  so 
unavoidably  is  caused  by  the  display  of  common 
or  other  works  in  ivory.  Some  would  say 
that  the  difference  between  the  chalk-polished 
surface,  and  that  finished  by  the  burin  of  the 
artist,  was  the  difference  between  the  me- 
chanical and  the  artistic ; that  the  first  disgusts 
the  taste,  the  other  attracts  it.  May  be  that  is  so ; 

t whether  it  is  or  not,  the  difference  between 
he  dazzling  reflection  of  the  white  incident 
light  in  a mass,  and  the  broken  and  tender  soft- 
ness  of  the  same  light  when  it  has  for  a time 
lost  its  way  in  following  the  movement  of  the 
tool  of  the  artist,  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
effect.  What  would  be  the  claim  of  the  Yenus  of 
Melos  if  she  were  polished  until  she  shone  like  a 
pair  of  well-blacked  boots  ? On  the  other  hand, 
the  most  beautiful  copy  of  the  Venus  dei  Medici 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  is  one  which 
stands  (or  did  so  consule  Planco ) in  the  vestibule 
of  The  Grove,  Lord  Clarendon’s  seat  in  Hertford- 
shire. The  figure  is  of  bronze,  and  although 
the  colour  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
marble,  the  eSect  of  the  mat  surface  is  such  as 
to  make  the  statue  incomparably  more  beautiful 
than  any  plaster  cast.  Tet  if  a plaster  cast 
were  roughened,  as  by  covering  it  with  vine 
or  gelatine,  and  then  dusting  it  with  ehalk°we 


apprehend  that  (until  the  surface  grew  dirty) 
wo  should  have  a very  beautiful  statue. 

These  two  questions  of  the  quantity  of  light 
reflected,  and  of  the  broken  and  mingled  manner 
in  which  white  (or  tinted)  light  is  reflected  from 
interior  surfaces,  are,  we  venture  to  think,  as 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  architect  as 
they  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  new  and  undis- 
cussed.  Another  remark  follows  naturally  from 
the  preceding  calculations,  and  that  is,  that 
we  have  an  explanation  thus  afforded  of  the 
much  greater  richness  of  effect  that  is  produced 
by  tapestry,  or  indeed  by  drapery  in  general, 
than  by  wall  paper.  In  the  textile  fabric  there 
may,  or  may  not,  be  a blending  of  colours  that 
is  in  itself  beautiful.  In  the  faded  ancient 
tapestries,  to  which  we  can  now  only  look  iD 
order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  domestic 
elegance  of  the  stately  rooms  of  our  ancestors 
some  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  the  charm  of 
colour  has,  for  the  most  part,  fled.  And  yet 
what  is  the  effect  on  the  observer  ? Not,  we 
apprehend,  that  of  association  alone.  It  is  felt 
by  those  who  are  quite  innocent  of  any  archaslo- 
gical  tastes.  The  entanglement  of  the  light  in 
the  textile  surface  is  such  as  to  send  it  back 
diffusedly  to  the  eye.  And  the  eye,  untaught 
by  any  science  but  that  of  its  maker,  appreciates 
the  charm. 

So  again  with  silks,  velvets,  rich  hangings  of 
any  kind.  Compare  the  plushy  surface  of  a 
piece  of  velvet, — black  or  white, — with  the 
satiny  sheen  of  a poor  silk,  dressed  with  that 
shiny,  glossy,  surface  which  was  once  admired. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  sheen  of  satin,  because 
satin  has  really  a mat  surface,  though  there  is 
a gloss  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  texture. 
But  what  we  mean  will  be  seen  in  comparing  a 
rich  and  a poor  satin.  In  fact,  the  coining  of  the 
word  “ shiny  ” expresses  the  sense  unconsciously 
entertained,  that  there  is  a difference  between 
gloss  and  richness, — between  that  which  is 
shining  and  lustrous,  and  that  which  is  shiny 
or  glazed. 

Again,  we  may  look  at  wall-papers.  Those 
rich,  dark,  crimson,  or  morone  papers,  with  a 
flock  surface,  at  times  relieved  with  gold,  which 
some  decades  ago  were  in  favour,  have  to  a great 
extent  disappeared  from  our  dining-rooms.  The 
reason,  as  far  as  any  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
the  vagaries  of  fashion,  is  said  to  be  the  dark- 
ness of  these  papers.  For  this  our  previous 
remarks  fully  account.  The  red  colour  ex- 
tinguishes some  80  per  cent,  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  it.  And  the  red  light  actually  reflected 
is  so  broken  and  diffased  by  the  mat  nature  of 
the  surface,  that  its  effect  on  the  eye  is  wholly 
different  from  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
a paper  of  exactly  the  same  tint  with  a glazed 
or  hot-pressed  surface. 

The  same  explanation  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  no  wall-paper  ha3  been  as  yet  produced 
which  can  in  any  way  give  the  effect  of  damask 
panelling.  The  difference  of  cost,  of  course,  is 
enormous.  But  any  one  who  compares  the 
effect  of  a room  panelled  with  a rich  silk,  with 
that  of  one  similarly  decorated  with  a paper  of 
exactly  the  same  colour,  and  on  which  the  same 
arabesques  are  prodaced,  will  see  at  once  that 
there  is  no  deception  in  the  matter.  For  those 
who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  the  former,  the 
cost  is,  as  matter  of  internal  decoration,  money 
thoroughly  well  laid  out.  But  we  do  not  appre- 
hend that  this  cost  need  be  always  incurred. 
The  reason  is,  at  present,  that  the  paper-manu- 
facturer has  not  had  his  attention  directed  to 
the  true  cause  of  the  rich  effect  of  the  silk.  He 
has  prodaced  tints  and  damask  patterns  which 
are  fully  equal,  and  often  much  superior,  to  those 
of  the  textile  workmen.  But  he  has  not  imitated 
the  surface  texture  of  the  woven  fabric.  When 
he  has  deadened  the  surface  of  his  paper  by 
flock,  he  has  provided  a universal  dust-trap,  and 
has  overdone  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the 
reflected  light.  What  remains  is  for  the  paper- 
maker  to  make  experiments  as  to  surface.  For 
example,  an  expensive  kind  of  writing-paper 
has  been  lately  made,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  fine  corrugations.  As  far  as  we 
have  had  experience,  the  only  objection  to  this 
paper  is  its  cost.  It  affords  a very  good  resist- 
ance to  the  pen,  and  gives  a fine  mat  effect  to 
the  eye.  We  should  like  to  see  the  same  process 
experimentally  applied  to  wall-papers.  It  is 
possible  that  it  might  not  succeed.  We  can 
offer  no  opinion  without  a trial.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  succeed. 
And,  if  parallel  lines  prove  objectionable,  other 
methods  are  available  to  the  paper  manufac- 
turer by  which  he  may  give  to  the  surface  of 
his  paper  the  effect  of  the  texture  of  a woven 
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surface.  As  soon  as  this  is  attained,  we  hav© 
little  doubt  that  paper  panelling  will  be  made 
as  effective  as  silk  panelling,  and  of  course  at  a 
very  much  lower  cost. 

The  study,  of  which  we  are  thus  venturing  to 
indicate  the  rudiments,  is  as  important  for  the 
industrial  artist  as  it  is  for  the  architect.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  moment  to  foretell  the  exact  effect  of  any 
design  in  colour  when  applied  to  an  interior. 
From  mosaic  or  water-glass  painting  on  a church 
wall,  to  the  wall-paper  of  an  apartment,  trial 
is  requisite.  Of  course,  when  a given  effect 
has  been  noted  in  a particular  locality,  experi- 
ence is  obtained ; but  it  is  locked  up  in  the 
breast  of  the  architect  or  of  the  designer,  and 
is  not  available  for  general  guidance.  A striking 
instance  of  this  came  within  our  own  know- 
ledge the  other  day.  A lady  who  possesses  that 
instinctive  taste  in  colour  which  is  more  com- 
mon among  French,  than  among  English,  ladies, 
spent  some  time  in  looking  over  an  assortment 
of  new  patterns  of  wall-paper,  with  a view  to 
make  a choice  for  a room.  Very  beautiful 
some  of  these  papers  certainly  were, — artistic 
in  design,  harmoniously  blended  in  colour,  and 
generally  reproduced  in  two  or  three  different 
tints,  so  as  to  give  a wide  range  of  choice.  Of 
these  she  selected  one  which  pleased  her-the 
most, — a very  beautiful  paper  it  was,  of  small 
flowing  pattern,  and  delicate  olive,  russet,  and 
pink  tints.  Every  one  approved  the  choice.  But 
it  so  happened  that  before  anything  else  was 
done,  a large  folding  screen  was  covered  with 
this  paper.  The  effect  was  most  disappointing. 
Looked  at  as  a design,  the  paper  had  been  fault- 
less. Its  effect  in  reflecting  light  in  the  room 
was  decidedly  bad.  What  looked  so  delicate  in 
the  outspread  sheet,  looked  dusky,  poor,  and 
even  mean,  on  the  vertical  screen.  A room  would 
have  been  ruined  by  the  application  of  the 
paper, — that  is  to  say,  if  the  effect  had  been 
compared  with  that  produced  by  many  a far 
less  carefully  prepared  and  chosen  material. 

If  the  same  skill  and  taste  which  had  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  the  beautiful  but 
inappropriate  design  had  been  enlightened  by 
an  acquaintance  with  those  laws  of  internal 
colouring  for  the  determination  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  begin  to  clear  the  ground, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  result  would  have 
been,  not  a success  in  draughtsmanship,  bnt  a 
success  in  decorative  architecture.  With  a little 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  reflected 
light  we  shall  find  some  of  the  most  angry 
architectural  controversies  of  the  present  day 
shrink  to  very  modest  proportions.  Our  great 
aim  is  always  to  transpose  a question  from  the 
condition  in  which  a man  says, — “ My  taste  is 
as  much  worth  respect  as  yours,”  to  that  in 
which  he  says, — “ Such  are  the  scientific  facts 
of  the  case,  can  there  be  much  dispute  as  to 
their  application  ? ” 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  will  deliver  hfs 
annual  course  of  six  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  on  Thursday,  January  8th,  and  the 
five  following  Thursdays.  We  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating,  as  we  did  last  year,  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  willing  to 
admit  students  of  other  societies,  or  from 
private  offices,  and  also  persons  interested  in 
the  subject,  to  attend  the  lectures  as  far  as 
space  (which  is  primarily  devoted  to  their  own 
students)  may  permit. 

Applications  for  tickets  are  to  be  made  to 
the  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Burlington  House,  W.,  or  at  No.  21, 
Abingdon-street,  S.W. 

The  subjects  and  dates  of  the  lectures  are  as 
follows : — 

Jan.  8. — Architecture  in  theory:  a matter  of  public 
interest. 

Jan.  15. — Architecture  a flue  art,  and  also  an  art  of 
utility. 

Jan.  22. — Architecture  governed  by  technical  principles. 

Jan.  29. — Architectural  ornament. 

Feb.  5. — Architecture  allied  with  colour. 

Feb.  12.— Architecture  in  practice,  under  the  conditions 
of  modern  life. 


For  tlie  vacant  Post  of  Surveyor  to  the 

Orphan  Working  School  buildings  and  estates 
there  were  nearly  100  candidates,  from  which 
three  were  chosen  for  a final  selection,  viz., — 
Messrs.  Charles  Bell,  Gwyther,  and  S.  Hill,  and 
at  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  Wednesday, 
the  10th  inst,  Mr.  Bell  was  elected. 
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FREDERICK  PEPYS  COCKERELL* 

In  the  cemetery  of  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  on  a 
pad  November  day,  was  laid  to  rest  all  that  was 
mortal  of  one  who  has  left  specially  to  the  Guild 
of  British  Architects  the  legacy  of  a most 
honoured  name.  An  allusion  in  the  Presidential 
address  of  last  session,  to  a loss  then  bo 
recemly  sustained,  touched  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience  by  an  appeal  to 
the  mute  eloquence  of  an  empty  chair.  With 
what  grace  the  functions  of  honorary  sec- 
retary were  discharged  by  Frederick  Pepys 
Cockerell  is  unanimously  acknowledged  no  less 
by  those  whom  he  represented  than  by  the 
artists  of  foreign  nationality  whose  interest  he 
was  successful  in  associating  with  our  own 
English  aims  ond  work.  His  skill  as  a linguist 
in  the  expression  of  his  own  genial  and  appre- 
ciative mind  made  him  a true  exponent  of  those 
fraternal  sentiments  by  which  British  architects 
are  assuredly  actuated  towards  their  foreign 
friends  and  colleagues. 

When  summoned  from  a life  bright  in  social 
and  professional  success,  rich  in  the  promise  of 
future  distinction,  he  was  on  a visit  in  Paris, 
spending  his  days  in  the  Exhibition  Buildings, 
and  a welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of  dis- 
tinguished professional  colleagues.  On  the  4th 
of  November,  1878,  friends  assembled  to  do  him 
honour  at  the  house  of  M.  Due, — whose  own 
decease  occurred  only  a few  months  afterwards, 
— were  shocked  to  learn  that  their  last  words 
with  him  had  been  an  unknown  farewell.  Death 
had  been  immediate  upon  a sudden  seizure  that 
day.  At  his  grave  side  a tribute  of  respectful 
Borrow  from  those  Frenchmen  whose  work  he 
had  ever  warmly  appreciated,  and  whose  inter- 
course had  brightened  the  closing  hours  of  his 
life,  was  feelingly  paid.  M.  Hardy  (Architects 
de  l’Exposition  Uuiverselle),  M.  Yaudremer 
(Architecte  de  la  Ville),  M.  Pellechet, — all  three 
comrades  of  his  youthful  travel  and  study, — 
and  MM.  Due  and  Lefnel,  were  there;  as  well 
as  M.  Daumet,  whose  beautiful  drawings  for  the 
Duke  d’Anmale’s  chateau  at  Chantilly  had  been 
the  theme  of  admiration  in  the  very  last  letter 
which  was  gladdening  home,  when  the  dark 
message  came  that  its  writer  could  never 
return. 

A desire  having  been  expressed  that  a bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  late  Honorary  Secretary 
should  take  its  place  among  the  records  and 
papers  of  the  Institute,  it  is  well  that  the  task 
should  be  performed  while  its  difficulty  can  be 
appreciated,  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  por- 
traiture inseparable  from  its  subject  can  be 
supplied  by  the  loving  recollection  of  his  pro- 
fessional contemporaries.  No  succession  of 
great  public  works  executed  by  him  arrests 
attention,  compelling  admiration  or  challenging 
criticism ; yet,  who  is  there  among  the  most 
distinguished  in  architecture  who  does  not  feel 
the  loss  which  was  sustained  in  his  death  ? As 
an  artist  he  will  be  remembered, — as  a man  of 
delicate  taste  and  fine  perception,  of  generous 
impulse,  and  catholic  liberality,  which,  har- 
monising the  intellectual  with  high  moral 
qualities,  formed  a character  of  rare  attractive- 
ness not  easily  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  any 
who  were  strangers  to  its  refining  influence. 

Frederick  Pepys  Cockerell,  born  in  1833,  was 
the  second  surviving  sou  of  Charles  Robert 
Cockerell,  R.A.,  and  Anna  Maria  his  wife, 
daughter  of  the  engineer,  John  Rennie.  At 
that  time  no  name  was  more  illustrious  than  his 
father’s  in  the  society  which  awards  honour  to 
artistic  genius.  Some  sentiment  of  romance, 
moreover,  affected  the  minds  of  many  friends 
towards  the  man  who  for  years  of  early  youth, 
though  gifted  with  every  grace  of  presence  and 
every  social  charm  which  could  fit  him  to  shine 
in  cities,  had  devoted  himBelf  with  a rare  single- 
ness and  courage  of  ambition  to  the  exploration 
and  study  of  buried  sculptures  and  gems  of 
architecture  cruelly  maltreated, — reckless  of  the 
peril  whioh  in  those  days  beset  the  traveller  in 
continental  Greece,  and  still  more  him  who 
committed  himself  to  the  yet  ruder  life  of  her 
island  population.  Shortly  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Professorship  of  Architecture  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  his  interest  in  the  reputed 
works  of  William  of  Wykeham  led  the  elder 
Cockerell  frequently  to  visit  Winchester  College, 
and  there  he  placed  his  son  Frederick  as  a 
commoner  in  the  year  1815.  Winchester  was 
at  that  time  a very  rough  school.  The  autho- 
rised despotism  of  the  sixth  form,  and  too  much 

* From  a “ Memorial  Sketch,”  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 


unauthorised  self-assertion  of  the  stronger  over 
the  weaker,  formed,  however,  a discipline  not 
wholly  disadvantageous  to  such  of  the  new 
comers  as  were  gifted  with  courage  and  temper. 
Old  Wykehamists  of  his  own  standing,  and 
many  who  at  his  coming  were  high  in  the 
school,  remember  Cockerell  a bright-faced  curly- 
headed  boy,  who,  while  never  subjecting  himself 
to  the  severe  punishment  which  awaited  rebels 
against  constituted  authority,  always  managed 
by  intuitive  tact  and  good  humour  to  disarm 
the  terrors  of  the  bully.  Sufficient  that  he  won 
his  way  rapidly  to  popularity  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a school  life  to  which  he  always  looked 
back  with  pleasure  and  affection.  Already,  in 
so  early  boyhood,  his  father  seems  to  have  dis- 
cerned and  appreciated  in  him  some  germs  of 
an  msthetic  tendency.  A little  entry  in  Mr. 
Cockerell’s  diary  during  bis  son’s  first  holidays 
is  touching  when  read  in  the  light  of  after- 
events : — “ June  28,  1815.  With  my  boys  to  the 
Academy  Exhibition;  judgment  and  taste  in 
Fred. ; more  combativeness  in  Robert.”  The 
one  was  to  be  our  artist  friend  ; the  other,  who 
set  his  heart  upon  a soldier’s  career,  fell  gallantly 
in  his  twentieth  year  as  a lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
Alma. 

Meanwhile  the  Winchester  curriculum  of  that 
date  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  acquirement 
even  of  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science.  There, 
profioienoy  in  the  mechanism  of  Latin  verse 
was  the  special  avenue  to  distinction,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  in  this  young  Cockerell 
achieved  any  marked  success.  The  bent  of  his 
disposition  was  rather  shown  in  the  collection  of 
little  drawings,  fruits  of  feeble  tuition,  which  he 
treasured  as  memorials  of  the  school  friends 
whose  names  they  bore.  At  the  close  of  1818 
he  matriculated  at  King’s  College,  London,  and 
the  reason  for  this  so  early  change  in  his  course 
of  studies  may  probably  be  found  in  the  name 
of  the  department  to  which  he  was  attached, 
viz.,  “ Applied  Science,”  with  all  the  branches 
of  which  his  father,  clearly  destining  him  to  the 
profession  of  architecture,  desired  that  he  should 
now  begin  to  be  conversant.  For  about  five  or 
six  terms  he  is  recorded  in  the  College  books 
as  constantly  attending  the  lectures,  during 
which  time  his  fellow-students  were  more  im- 
pressed by  his  presence,  vivacity,  and  cleverness 
of  conversation,  than  by  any  apparent  devotion 
to  severe  study.  One  who  sat  next  to  him  at 
Professor  O’Brien’s  Lectures  on  natural  phi- 
losophy remembers  Cockerell’s  note-book  as 
being  fuller  of  deftly-traced  towers,  pinnacles, 
and  spires  than  of  the  teaching  which  its  pages 
were  intended  to  record.  He  was  observed  to 
affect  much  the  companionship  of  the  medical 
students,  with  whom  as  an  “ occasional  ” he 
attended  the  anatomy  classes.  Familiar,  doubt- 
less, with  a favourite  theory  of  Professor  Cocke- 
rell that  the  human  frame  is  the  basis  of  all 
idea  of  beauty,  he  sec  himself  with  interest  to 
a study  which  must  always  be  the  foundation 
of  correctness  in  figure-drawiDg.  It  bore  fruit 
in  the  facility  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed  of 
thorough  truthfulness  in  the  expression  of  an 
instinctively  delicate  sense  of  form.  In  design- 
ing decorations  he  would  outline  a figure,  2 ft. 
high  from  head  to  foot,  and  up  the  other  side, 
without  taking  his  pencil  from  the  paper.  This 
dexterity  was  no  loss  edifying  to  those  who 
witnessed  his  office  work  than  amusing  in  general 
society,  when,  to  illustrate  some  point  in  con- 
versation, or  to  describe  a scene,  a minute  or 
two  with  a pocket  pencil  on  a letter-back  would 
suffice  for  a most  artistic  representation  of  form 
and  action.  It  happened  one  day  in  1851  that 
a student  at  the  old  School  of  Design  in  Somer- 
set House,  now  a successful  painter,  observed  a 
youth  whose  appearance  struck  him,  but  whose 
name  he  did  not  know,  to  be  diligently  working 
at  the  remains  of  an  antique  statue, — the  legs 
of  a Faun.  Hearing  that  he  was  an  architectural 
student,  the  young  painter  commenced  an 
acquaintance  with  him  by  expressing  surprise  at 
the  then  unusual  devotion  of  time  to  this  line  of 
study  by  one  whose  professional  intention  was 
thus  fixed.  He  remarked  that  Professor 
Cockerell  was  the  only  English  architect,  he 
knew,  of  real  power  in  drawing  the  human 
figure.  “ He  is  my  father,”  replied  the  young 
man,  with  animation  and  delight,  “ and  I am 
trying  to  follow  him.”  One  idea  of  Professor 
Cockerell’s,  which  often  formed  the  subject  of 
conversation,  was  that,  for  any  approach  to  per- 
fection, a modern  building  demands  the  co- 
operation of  two  architects,  the  one  to  devote 
himself  to  utilitarian  arrangement,  the  other  to 
artistic  embellishment.  The  Professor  would 


even  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that  no  man  could 
give  equal  and  adequate  attention  to  both 
subjects;  and,  having  himself  personal  expe- 
rience of  such  division  of  labour  in  at  least  one 
instance,*  the  suggestion  was  no  bare  theory. 
It  may  not  unnaturally  have  increased  what  has 
been  alluded  to:  the  apparent  indisposition  of 
a boy  to  devote  to  the  drier  details  of  the  pre- 
scribed instruction  the  Bame  application  as 
accompanied  the  exercise  of  his  pencil.  With- 
drawn, however,  in  his  seventeenth  year  from 
the  generalities  of  class-rooms  to  a more  inti- 
mate practical  training,  he  must  soon  have  been 
disabused  of  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  actual  practice.  Mr.  Goodchild,  for 
many  years  the  valued  chief  clerk,  and  through 
lifethe  faithful  friend,  of  Professor  Cockerell,  who 
as  architect  to  the  Bank  of  England  had  offices 
there,  gave  him  the  first  lessons  in  perspective 
drawing ; and  new  offices  at  the  Bank  were  then 
in  course  of  construction.  Designs  had  fre- 
quently to  be  furnished  for  branches  in  pro- 
vincial towns,  so  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
elementary  study.  Identifying  himself,  mean- 
while, with  every  institution  connected  with  the 
architect’s  profession,  at  one  time  engaged 
among  the  working  builders  upon  a scheme  for 
a provident  club  in  their  interests,  at  another 
assisting  in  the  business  of  the  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Institution,  he  became  every  day 
more  heartily  pledged,  to  his  father's  intense 
gratification,  to  share  the  moral  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  distinction  attaching  to  his  name. 
During  the  summer  of  1850,  with  an  indepen- 
dence then  not  often  confided  to  boyhood,  but 
forming  part  of  the  Professor’s  educational 
design,  ho  made  a sketching  tour  in  Northern 
France.  He  returned  from  the  beauties  of 
Abbeville,  Avranches,  and  Morlaix  to  distribute 
bis  autumn  between  the  School  of  Design  and 
some  subordinate  occupation  obtained  for  him 
by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt, 
in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  building  in 
Hyde  Park,  which,  as  a novel  and  an  ingenious 
solution  of  a difficult  question,  was  attracting 
great  public  interest. 

There  are  marked  spots  in  the  youthful  life  of 
most  men  who  have  at  any  time  excelled,  to 
whioh  may  not  unfrequeutly  be  traced  some 
determination  of  their  opinion  and  taste,  or  at 
least  their  approximation  to  some  more  or  less 
model  idea.  In  the  profession  of  architecture 
the  disposition  must  sometimes  be  suppressed, 
and  constantly  modified  by  the  exigencies  of 
circumstance  and  duty,  but  the  impression  once 
clearly  made  will  never  be  entirely  effaced. 
To  some  months  of  severe  study  at  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  and  to  the  admiration  he  there 
conceived  as  much  for  the  system  as  for  the 
results  of  the  training  in  the  Parisian  school, 
must  be  referred  a perhaps  somewhat  exagge- 
rated estimate  formed  by  Frederick  Cockerell 
of  the  lofty  aims  and  ambition  of  perfection 
which  he  deemed  specially  characteristic  of 
French  architects;  and  in  his  own  earlier  designs 
the  French  idea  is  profusely  blended  with  the 
classical. 

Later  in  that  year  he  made  a fine  perspective 
drawing  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which,  with 
some  little  alterations  and  introduction  of 
figures,  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Stanfield, 
R.A.,  a constant  visitor  at  the  house  at  Hamp- 
stead, was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1854. 
Cockerell  was  early  in  that  year  a pupil  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Hardwiok,  R.A.,  where  there  was 
a great  deal  of  business;  and  under  the  im- 
mediate guidance  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  who 
found  him,  “ from  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  own  favourite  style  of  art  in  many  cases 
of  much  use,”  he  for  the  first  time  assisted 
in  the  planning  and  laying  out  the  site  for 
country-houses,  in  the  construction  of  which 
he  was  in  later  years  himself  not  unsuc- 
cessful. 

One  would  wish  that  a letter  from  Mr.  Cock- 
erell to  his  son,  which  so  emphatically  deter- 
mined the  rivalry  between  painting  and  archi- 
tecture as  the  aim  and  objeot  of  a mind 
delicately  sensitive  to  the  beauties  and  attrac- 
tions of  both,  had  been  preserved.  It  could 
only  have  been  on  the  most  earnest  conviction 
that  the  indulgent  and  loving  father  disap- 
appointed  a desire  so  keen,  and  dealt  a wound 
at  the  time  so  mortifying.  For  he  was  himself 
as  appreciative  of  the  glories  of  success  as  he 
was  critical  of  mediocrity  iu  paiuting ; aud  his 
nervous  pen,  well  skilled  through  years  of  labo- 

* The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (1837-39)  was  a 
joint  production,  the  exterior  being  especially  Mr. 
Cockerell's  work;  the  interior  was  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  William  Tite. 
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rious  composition,  to  analyse  artistic  feeling  and 
interpret  every  modulation  of  its  faintest  utter- 
ance, must  have  treated  the  subject  with  the 
most  cogent  argument  and  exhaustive  judg- 
ment. Doubtless  he  rested  his  decision  upon 
an  estimate  of  his  son’B  best  powers,  of  which 
none  could  have  so  tenderly  watched  the  deve- 
lopment or  so  rejoiced  in  the  promise.  Yet  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  young  Cockerell’s 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  decree,  which  closed 
one  bright  avenue  to  his  ambition,  was  dic- 
tated rather  by  dutiful  obedience  than  by 
whole-hearted  concurrence  in  the  answer  to  his 


When  on  entering  Switzerland  he  parted  with 
his  friend,  it  was  to  join  his  family  in  Paris, 
where  the  first  Paris  Exhibition  was  gathering 
its  crowds,  and  where  hi3  father  was  engaged 
among  the  English  Commissioners;  and  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  visiting 
Chambord,  Frederick  Cockerell  recalled  an 
excursion  thither  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  two  countries  during  that 
Exhibition  summer,  and  of  the  impression  made 
on  him  by  the  lucid  criticism  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry.  There  was,  indeed,  no  lack  of  amase- 
ment  in  the  French  capital  at  that  time;  but 
the  full  love  of  Italy  was  upon  him,  and  within 
a very  few  weeks  he  was  writing  home  from 
Venice  the  most  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  its 
inexhaustible  interest  and  beauty.  For  two 
months  he  could  not  tear  himself  away ; then 
it  was  that  he  did  some  of  his  most  careful 
work.  As  autumn  waned,  letters  from  Padua 
and  Vicenza,  from  Mantua  and  Florence,  from 
Siena  and  other  charming  resting-places  on  the 
road  to  the  Eternal  City,  formed  a journal  which 
delighted  its  recipients  at  home  by  picturesque- 
ness of  illustration  and  evidence  of  appreciative 
study 

Cockerell’s  first  independent  professional  work 
was  done  in  1858-9,  consisting  of  a cemetery 
chapel  and  other  buildiugs  at  the  picturesque 
little  town  of  Ledbury,  which,  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  the  townspeople,  led  to  his  building  one 
or  two  Btnall  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
speciality  came  to  be  the  design  of  country 
houses  and  the  alteration  and  improvement  of 
existing  ones ; and  one  of  his  earliest  successes 
was  achieved  in  raising  the  elevation  and 
making  additions  to  Coleorton  Hall,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  his  cousin  Sir  George  Beaumont,  which 
materially  improved  the  proportion  and  dignity 
of  that  somewhat  bizarre  work  of  Dance. 
Among  the  more  important  of  the  many  houses, 
which,  throughout  the  English  couoties,  bear 
silent  testimony  to  the  skill  in  plan  and  grace 
of  execution,  are  Down  Hall,  Essex  (Sir  H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson,  bart.,  M.P.),  in  the  Italian 
style,  where  an  excellent  effect  is  produced  by 
the  use  of  concrete  with  decorative  panels  in 
sgraffito;  Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere  (J.  Stewart 
H »dgaon) ; and  one  of  the  most  recent,  Crawley 
Court,  near  Winchester.  This  is  a large  and 
imposing  work,  its  idea  a modified  Elizabethan, 
its  material  brick  and  the  grey  flint  of  the 
country,  with  terra-cotta  introduced  into  the 
window  mullions,  the  whole  effect  being  very 
light  and  soft.  There  were  difficulties  here 
connected  with  the  site  ; some  exceptionally  fine 
tall  trees  stood  in  close  proximity,  and  it  was 
feared  that  any  building  short  of  being  colossal 
would  be  dwarfed  by  them;  but  Cockerell 
managed  his  elevation  with  such  judgment  that 
the  house,  without  being  immoderately  large, 
seems  to  reign  duly  supreme  and  asserts  itself 
a successful  rival  to  its  lofty  surroundings.  One 
undeniable  merit  attaches  to  his  residential 
buildings,  the  more  remarkable  as  it  indicates 
a feeling  apart  from  his  delight  in  the  beauties 
of  proportion  and  decorative  work.  If  Mr. 
Kennard’s  mansion  of  Crawley  be  specially 
instanced,  it  is  because  it  was  Cockerell’s 
largest  and  (with  the  exception  of  Woodcote,  ! 
the  seat  of  C.  C.  Cotes,  M.P.)  his  latest  com- 
pleted work,  and  because  its  owner’s  compara- 
tively recent  acquaintance  with  his  architect 
led  to  a strong  personal  friendship  from  hia 
admiration  of  the  conscientiousness  and  skill  by 
which  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  wishes  and 
requirements  were  combined  with  unyielding 
assertion  of  artistic  principles  and  effect. 
Cockerell  was  always  especially  studious  of  the 
genius  loci  where  he  was  called  upon  to  build. 
Whether  a modest  rectory  or  a stately  manorial 
residence  were  in  contemplation,  Nature  was 
always  duly  courted  in  council  over  the  projected 
site,  its  facilities  and  beauties  harmonised  with 
the  invasion  of  its  domain,  and  every  less 
attractive  feature  softened  by  careful  study  and 
subdued.  The  Carlisle  Memorial  Column,  at 


Castle  Howard,  testifies  to  his  capacity  for 
taking  advantage  of  a fine  position  to  atone  for 
a limited  expenditure  by  the  exercise  of  appro- 
priate taste ; and  a column  in  the  beautiful 
park  of  Sir  R.  Bateson  Harvey,  at  Langley,  has 
been  admired  for  its  correctness  of  dimension 
and  beauty  of  design. 

He  had  little  opportunity  in  the  metropolis  of 
displaying  his  powers ; a slight  but  pleasing 
memento  exists  in  the  front  and  entrance  to  the 
gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  in  Pall-mall,  and  he  executed  a few 
private  houses  ; but  his  only  work  of  importance 
in  London  is  Freemasons’  Hall,  for  which  his 
designs  were  selected  in  competition  (1864).* 
It  is  marked  by  his  distinguishing  character- 
istics, originality  and  beauty  of  detail;  the 
facade  is  rich  in  emblematic  carving  and  sculp- 
ture. The  highest  recognition  of  the  success 
within  the  power  of  the  craft  to  bestow  was 
shown  by  their  architect’s  immediate  appoint- 
ment to  the  high  office  of  Grand  Superintendent 
of  Works,  which,  although  one  subject  to  annual 
change,  he  continued  to  hold  to  his  death,  when, 
in  his  own  Lodge  where  he  had  been  greatly 
esteemed,  the  unusual  tribute  of  three  months’ 
Masonic  mourning  was  paid  to  his  memory. 

A reflection  will  occur  to  all  who  criticised  in 
his  company  or  conversed  with  him  upon  the 
works  of  bygone  days  or  of  those  of  contemporary 
architects;  he  was  unusually  liberal  of  appre- 
ciation in  art.  It  waB,  for  instance,  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  more  free  from  bigotry  in 
favour  of  Classical  or  Mediroval  school  or  any 
special  development  of  either.  With  the 
former,  naturally  enough,  his  name  was  iu  early 
days  hereditarily  linked,  but  his  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  the  latter,  in  their  proper  associa- 
tion, was  manifest  in  the  reverent  care  with 
which  he  always  approached  the  restoration  or 
enlargement  of  old  buildings ; and  his  School 
Library  and  Chapel  at  Highgate  have  been 
approved  by  men  whose  own  successes  in  that 
style  give  value  to  their  opinion.  But  Frederick 
Cockerell  regarded  style  as  altogether  second  in 
importance  to  the  great  principles  which  under- 
lie all  beauty,  and  which  his  power  of  analysis 
enabled  him  in  every  work  of  merit  to  distin- 
guish and  to  prize.  Eminently  catholic  in 
resthetics,  from  a naturally  acute  perception  of 
beautiful  things  and  the  effect  of  early  education, 
his  sweetness  of  disposition  and  utter  freedom 
from  any  spirit  of  captious  detraction  robbed 
even  the  most  condign  disapproval  of  offence,  so 
that  those  of  his  younger  associates  who  sought 
his  judgment  found  in  the  critic  the  friendly 
teacher  too. 


CLEVELAND'S  IRON  CENTRE. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  opposing  the  proposed 
imposition  of  a duty  on  pig-iron,  said,  seventy 
years  ago,  that  “ he  had  never  felt  a more  sensi- 
ble pleasure  in  this  life  than  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  a few  years,  he  had  returned  to  a spot 
once  rugged  and  barren,  but  then  covered  by 
the  fruits  of  human  industry,  and  gladdened  by 
the  face  of  man,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction cf  this  manufacture.”  Such  a change 
in  its  fullest  measure  has  been  produced  at 
Eston-in-Cleveland.  This  village,  almost  merit- 
ing the  title  of  town,  is  dwarfed  in  importance 
by  its  proximity  to  the  great  centre  of  the 
English  iron  trade,  — Middlesbrough  ; but  its 
history,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  grown  since 
the  discovery  of  its  mineral  treasures,  and  the 
largeness  of  its  contributions  to  the  metallurgi- 
cal resources  of  the  world,  render  it  worthy  of 
note.  In  the  north-east  of  Yorkshire  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  consequence  of  the  utili- 
sation of  the  local  ironstone ; but  none  so 
remarkable  as  that  to  be  seen  in  the  Eston 
district,  and  the  story  of  these  changes  might 
almost  be  taken  for  a fairy  tale.  In  the  olden 
days  the  moors  near  Eston  were  the  dwelling- 
places  of  some  of  those  of  whom  its  homes 
enclosed  the  undistinguishable  dust, — Britons, 
Saxons,  Danes ; but  in  later  years,  it  and  its 
surroundings  were  practically  unpeopled,  and 
from  the  Bmall  irregular  hamlet  called  Eston 
which  stood  at  the  foot  of  a detached  hill  called 
Barnaby  Moor,  down  to  the  estuary  of  the  Tees, 
there  was  a long  flat  sweep  of  agricultural  land, 
sparsely  dotted  with  cottages,  and  presenting 
no  feature  of  interest.  Down  to  thirty  years 

* Illustration  a of  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Great  Queen- 
street,  will  bs  found  in  our  vol.  for  1868,  p.  6l3;  view  of 
the  house  of  tha  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
Pall-tniill  Eist,  vol.  for  197),  p.  371  ; view  of  the  Carlisle 
Memorial  Column,  Castle  Howard,  vol.  for  1870,  p.  347  ; 
aud  illustrations  of  one  or  two  of  his  country  houses  in 
other  volumes. 
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ago  Cleveland  was  an  undeveloped  agricultural 
community,  and  what  are  now  the  bathing- 
towns  on  its  coast  were  then  ancient  little 
villages  addicted  to  smuggling.  The  treasures  of 
iron  in  the  Cleveland  hills  have  been  suspected 
during  all  this  century,  and  sample  cargoes 
were  sent  to  smelting-works  to  be  rejected. 
But  thirty-four  years  ago  there  grew  a great 
demand  for  iron,  and  other  than  the  usual 
sources  of  supply  were  found.  On  the  coast  of 
Cleveland  small  supplies  were  discovered,  and 
the  seam  was  traced  slowly  northwards,  whilst 
its  presence  nearer  the  small  town  of  Middles- 
brough was  sought  for.  An  idle  tale  represents 
the  discovery  to  have  been  the  result  of  an 
accident;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  two  discoverers  of  the  stone,  the  late  John 
Vaughan  and  Mr.  Marley,  went  to  the  hills  to 
find  a suitable  place  for  boring,  and,  coming  to 
a quarry,  they  found  that  the  ironstone  was 
used  for  road -mending,  and  a little  further  on  a 
solid  rock  of  ironstone,  16  ft.  thick,  re  warded  their 
efforts.  The  outcrop  was  followed  up ; suitable 
sites  for  mines  were  settled ; and  on  the  2nd 
of  September,  1850,  the  first  lot  of  7 tons  of  the 
ironstone  was  brought  down  to  the  highway, 
and  thence  sent  to  the  nearest  ironworks.  From 
this  date  for  dozens  of  years  the  Eston  mines 
were  the  most  prolific  iron  reservoirs  in  the 
world.  In  the  few  months  that  elapsed  before 
the  close  of  the  year  in  which  the  mines  were 
opened,  there  were  extracted  thence  4,000  tons 
of  ironstone ; in  the  first  complete  year  of  work- 
ing, 187,950  tons  were  wrought ; in  1852,  1,000 
tons  daily  were  almost  averaged.  From  1865 
to  1875  the  maximum  output  of  from  600,000  to 
800,000  tons  of  ironstone  yearly  was  attained ; 
and  though  the  present  output  has  been  brought 
down  to  about  500,000  tons,  there  has  been  from 
Eston  mice,  in  its  “life”  of  less  than  thirty 
years,  probably  over  14,000,000  tons  of  ironstone 
quarried  from  this  immense  iron  repository. 
It  still  employs  its  1,400  miners  and  150  horses  ; 
it  uses  engines  of  600-horse  power ; twenty 
miles  of  railroad  are  laid  in  and  about  the  mines  ; 
and  large  as  is  their  output,  it  can  be  long  main- 
tained for  the  primal  benefit  of  the  little  village 
of  Eston, — swollen  from  a population  of  200  to 
one  of  3,000  people. 

Seen  from  the  crest  of  the  hill,  from  under 
Eston  Nab  or  Beacon,  the  mining  village  shows 
its  scattered  streets  of  cottages  straggling  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  long  inclines  are 
dotted  with  trains  of  ironstone-laden  or  light 
wagons  descending  or  ascending,  whilst,  higher 
up,  at  the  “ tipping  cradles,”  there  is  a con- 
tinuous rattle  as  the  small  mine-wagons  bring 
out  from  the  gnomes  in  the  hill  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  and  discharge  the  greyish-green 
ironstone  into  the  railway  trucks.  Below  the 
busy  little  village  are  ranges  of  worksheds 
for  joiners,  wagonwrights,  and  other  trades; 
and  along  an  extended  plane  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees,  from  great  gantries,  there  is, through  a fertile 
agricultural  tract,  the  dark  streak  of  the  private 
railway  that  leads  to  the  smelting-works  at 
South  Bank,  seen  near  the  line  of  the  river 
under  its  canopy  of  smoke. 

South  Bank  is  a station  on  the  line  between 
Middlesbrough  and  Saltburn,  and  Vulcan  could 
have  had  no  better  representative  Btation.  The 
traveller  who  approaches  it  from  the  hills  sees 
great  inclines  of  slag  and  clay-blocks,  ranges  of 
calcining  kilns  “ breathing  forth,” — not  threaten- 
ings  and  curses,  like  he  of  Tarsus, — but  clouds 
of  smoke  aud  stour;  great  sets  of  blast  fur- 
naces now  yielding  dense  clouds,  and  then 
emitting  tongues  of  flame,  pale  in  the  day’s 
light ; and  a long  range  of  sheds  where  steel 
rails  are  writhing  red-hot  as  they  take  shape 
between  the  rollers,  and  where  the  converters 
throw  up  great  sheets  of  fire.  This  is  the 
largest  pig-iron  producing  centre  of  the  world  ; 
the  primal  place  of  Cleveland  iron  manufacture, 
and  also  the  first  of  Cleveland  steel.  Fourteen 
immense  kilns  roast  or  calcine  the  ironstone  for 
one  of  the  sets  of  furnaces,  and,  altogether, 
there  are,  at  this  iron-making  village,  twenty- 
five  blast-furnaces,  which  represent  a capital  of 
probably  half-a-million,  and  the  capacity  of  pro- 
duction of  which  is  twice  as  much  as  that  of 
Belgium  ! But  the  age  of  iron  is  giving  place 
to  that  of  steel,  and  there  have  more  recently 
been  constructed  steel  works  which  roll  out  from 
the  ingots  of  steel  2,000  tons  of  rails  weekly. 

This  centre  of  the  steel  and  iron  trades  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway. 
The  line  is  flanked  on  oitber  side  by  the  stacks 
of  blast-furnaces,  aud  in  the  night-time  there 
are  few  more  striking  features  than  it  presents. 
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Rows  of  furnaces  are  seen  by  the  glow  which 
spreads  from  the  issuing  molten  metal,  through 
the  interstices  of  trains  of  coal,  coke,  and  iron- 
stone wagons  ; and  by  the  occasional  blast-flame 
that  high  above  casts  a lurid  light  down  upon 
the  scene.  Farther  on  there  are  long  sheds  in 
which  little  engines  are  seen  darting  about  witli 
great  ingots  of  steel  red  from  the  ingot-mould, 
or  white-hot  from  the  heating  furnace.  Long 
bars  of  steel  are  being  forced  by  powerful  rollers 
into  the  double-headed  shape  of  rails;  and  there 
is  the  sound  of  punching  and  testing  and  loading 
these.  The  flaming  converters,  where  the  pig- 
iron  is  purified  of  some  of  its  vitiating  elements, 
are  among  the  moststrikingsights.  Egg-shaped, 
there  issues  from  what  might  be  called  the 
spiked  end  a great  volume  of  flame,  which 
rises  many  yards  into  the  air  as  a fierce  blast 
rushes  furiously  through  the  molten  iron,  burn- 
ing out  as  it  goes  superfluous  carbon,  and 
marking  the  state  of  its  work  by  the  variations 
of  the  flame.  In  that  fierce  blaze  the  works  are 
lighted  up,  and  for  yards  around  the  place 
is  as  light  as  at  midday.  Around  furnaces, 
converters,  mills,  and  forges,  there  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  workmen, — dwellings  that  seem 
dingy  in  the  most  sunny  day ; for,  hemmed 
in  by  banks  of  Blag,  by  smoking  kilns  and 
flaming  furnaces,  by  great  sandy  furrows  where 
molten  iron  assumes  hues  of  red,  dull  brown, 
and  then  its  normal  grey, — surrounded  by  these, 
and  by  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  there  could 
be  nothing  but  the  dingy  dwellings  where  the 
industrious  dwell.  Year  by  year  this  transfor- 
mation of  the  irony  earth  of  the  honeycombed 
hill  into  railway  or  ship-building  steel  or 
merchant-iron  goes  on,  and  year  by  year  the 
great  iron-mining  centre  of  Cleveland  is  losing 
its  rural  aspect,  and  losing  its  village  charac- 
teristics, and  putting  on  the  dress  and  the 
institutions  of  towns,  whilst  it  causes  the  fields 
and  the  waste  lands  round  to  be  “ covered  by 
the  fruits  of  human  industry,”  and  populated  by 
a hard-working  people. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ART  IN  JAPAN* 

The  Budhist  Temples  almost  invariably 
have  tiled  roofs,  and  the  enormous  weight  of 
woodwork  and  tiles  is  supported  upon  .pillars, 
placed  at  intervals  of  6,  12,  and  18  ft.,  the 
widest  openings  being  in  front  of  the  altar. 

Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  the 
lesser  shrines,  the  priests’  residence,  and  exten- 
sive out-offices.  In  some  localities  the  groups  of 
temples  cover  large  areas;  for  instance, those  at 
Shiba,  in  Yedo  (now  called  Tokio,  or  Eastern 
Metropolis).  The  wealthy  families  visiting  the 
cemeteries  required  accommodation  for  their 
periodical  visits  in  state,  and  extensive  suites  of 
reception-rooms  were  erected  for  these  purposes. 

In  recent  years  these  apartments  were  found 
most  convenient  for  the  foreign  employes  of  the 
Government  until  suitable  buildings  were  erected, 
and  it  was  in  some  of  the  larger  temples  that  the 
Legations  and  Consulates  were  located.  Ancient 
precedent  was  followed,  and  the  fiction  kept  up 
to  the  last,  that  no  foreigner  could  gain  more  than 
a guest’s  footing  in  the  country.  In  olden  time 
refugees  and  castaway  voyagers  were  always 
housed  in  temples. 

Pagodas,  unlike  those  of  the  main  land,  were 
constructed  entirely  of  wood,  in  five  stories. 
This  number  five  is  one  of  those  frequently  used 
by  Indo-Chinese  nations  under  which  to  group 
associated  ideas,  e.g.,  the  elements,  the  virtues, 
the  senses,  the  passions,  &c.  Thus  we  have, — 
wood,  fire,  earth,  metal,  water,  the  five  elements; 
benevolence,  righteousness,  propriety,  wisdom, 
truth,  the  five  virtues  ; &c. 

These  pagodas  are  not  numerous  ; there  is  a 
very  fine  one  in  Osaka,  and  two  in  Yedo.  There 
are  four  balconies,  with  overhanging  tiled  eaves, 
and  the  roof  is  surmounted  with  a spire,  the 
design  eminently  Budbistic,  of  metal,  and  from 
12  ft.  to  18  ft.  high,  the  entire  building,  exclusive 
of  this  spire,  having  an  altitude  of  60  ft.  to  80  ft. 
They  are  invariably  square,  whereas  the  Chinese 
and  others  are  usually  octagonal,  and  the  over- 
hanging eaves  measure  from  16  ft.  to  20  ft.,  the 
same  measurement  being  adhered  to  for  all  five 
stories.  A centre-piece  runs  up  through  the 
building,  from  which  radiate  the  principal 
rafters  and  beams  of  each  story,  supported  at 
the  corners  by  strong  pillars  with  intermediate 
uprights.  Cross  beams  and  ties,  as  we  would 
use  them,  are  not  seen,  and  the  heavy  timber  is 
much  weakened  by  the  system  of  mortise  used. 


* See  p.  1306,  ante. 


There  is  very  little  ironwork,  copper  was  ex- 
clusively utilised  (?),  thin  sheet  metal  being 
elaborately  displayed  at  corners,  &c.,  for  orna- 
mentation, forming  a contrast  to  the  crimson 
lacquer  and  gilding  so  profusely  used  formerly  in 
all  Budhist  buildings.  The  carving,  colouring, 
lacquer,  and  gilding,  so  opposed  to  the  native 
ideas  of  purity  and  simplicity,  was  confined  to 
the  temples  of  the  wealthy  sects,  which  con- 
tinued to  retain  their  Indo-Chinese  character 
with  little  change. 

The  influence  of  the  Christian  teachers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  left  little 
behind  in  the  religious  or  domestic  architecture 
that  we  can  now  trace.  The  fortified  sites,  the 
great  citadels  of  the  chief  cities  and  provincial 
centres,  bear  strong  traces  of  our  early  European 
feudal  systems ; in  fact,  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  strongholds  were  constructed 
since  the  advent  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
teachers  from  the  West. 

A strong  natural  position  being  selected,  the 
conformation  of  the  land  was  availed  of ; that 
of  our  own  Windsor  Castle  bears  a striking 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  sites  selected.  A 
series  of  deep  moats  being  excavated,  the 
material  was  thrown  inwards,  and  the  natural 
elevation  materially  increased.  A facing  of 
large  blocks  of  stone  of  a pyramidal  form,  the 
apex  inwards,  was  constructed,  commencing  at 
an  acute  angle,  gradually  gaining  the  perpendi- 
cular. At  angles  the  Btones  were  in  regular 
courses,  but  only  there  and  in  the  top  courses. 
Piling  was  resorted  to  extensively.  In  p.  510, 
ante,  the  mode  of  driving  piles  and  ramming 
foundations  was  mentioned.  Stone  walls  and 
masonry  proper  are  not  Been  in  Japan.  Inside 
of  the  moats  a high  bank  is  often  seen,  the 
plane  facing  of  the  moat  being  thus  carried  up 
to  a more  imposing  height,  and  affording  a 
greater  protection  against  the  missiles  of  an 
enemy.  Along  these,  pine  trees,  Cryptomeria 
Japonica,  Chamcecyparis  obtusa,  Abies  firma, 
Quercus  dentata,  and  Planera  Japonica,  were 
planted,  and  also,  in  more  recent  times,  the 
flowering  cherry.  Some  of  these  pines  are 
noble  specimens  of  forest  trees. 

The  Imperial  residences  are  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity  and  absence  of  ostentation; 
following  closely  the  pattern  of  the  Shinto 
shrine,  the  official  reception-halls  and  the  private 
apartments  vary  but  little  from  those  of  the 
nobles  and  wealthy. 

It  is,  or  rather  was,  some  years  ago,  in  Yedo 
that  palaces  were  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  cheapness  of  material  in  the 
provinces  gave  opportunity  for  some  provincial 
chieftains  to  erect  large  buildings  within  their 
palace  grounds,  but  all  followed  the  same  plan, 
— large  official  halls  connected  with  smaller 
buildings  by  passages,  the  private  apartments 
being  suites  of  small  room3  of  the  common 
domestic  type. 

Official  buildings  were'  not  of  so  solid  a 
character,  and  the  official  palaces  of  the  higher 
officials  were  wanting  in  the  elegance  and  com- 
fort of  the  private  residences. 

The  streets  and  houses  of  tradesmen  varied 
with  the  locality  and  the  means  of  the  occupiers, 
as  with  ourselves,  while  the  farmers  and  farm- 
labourers  were  content  with  very  primitive 
homes. 

The  houses  of  the  common  people  were  devoid 
of  all  privacy ; even  the  life  of  the  better  class 
was  exposed  to  the  publicity  incident  to  having 
numerous  servants  in  the  houses,  and  the 
close  association  between  master  and  servant. 
The  fragile  nature  of  the  partitions  precluded 
privacy,  even  if  loneliness  were  desired. 
Foreigners  were  obliged  to  first  live  in  the 
temples,  and  then  in  the  houses  constructed  on 
the  native  model,  glass  being  substituted  for 
paper  in  the  outside  sliding  panels  that  did  duty 
for  windows.  Gradual  progress  was  made; 
strong  frames,  copied  from  American  and 
colonial  models,  were  erected,  and  on  to  these 
tiles  were  nailed.  Then  bricks  came  into  use, 
and  recently  attempts  have  been  made  to  build 
warehouses  and  even  residences  of  briok  and 
stone,  — the  Masonic  Hall,  Yokohama,  the 
British  Legation,  Tokio,  and  Walsh,  Hall,  & 
Co.’s  tea  warehouse,  being  early  instances  of  a 
marked  step  in  advance,  even  in  the  face  of 
dread  of  the  frequent  severe  shocks  of  earth- 
quake. 

Natives  have  within  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years  endeavoured  to  copy  our  models,  but 
frequently  make  some  very  quaint  and  striking 
additions  of  their  own. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  first  foreigner 
employed  as  surveyor-general  Mr.  Waters,  and 


since,  Mr.  MacVean,  the  Japanese  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  ex- 
tensive conflagrations  to  erect  on  the  devas- 
tated sites  a new  class  of  house,  and  several 
long  streets  of  buildings  of  brick,  &c.,  have  been 
erected. 

The  fireproof  buildings,  common  throughout 
Japan,  seem  to  have  fairly  well  answered  the 
purpose.  A wooden  frame  and  bamboo  construc- 
tion for  the  thick  mud-plaster,  laid  on,  layer  over 
layer,  on  both  sides,  to  the  thickness  of  an 
armour-clad’s  turret,  is  gradually  dried ; a 
coating  of  lime  on  the  outer-side,  tiles  on  the 
roof  sometimes.  A separate  frame  and  tempo- 
rary shed  over  it  is  often  to  be  seen,  which 
is  pulled  down  if  fire  breaks  out.  A weather- 
board covering  of  thin  cryptomeria  is  attached 
by  hooks,  so  as  to  be  easily  torn  off  also.  The 
tiles  UBed  in  roofing  are  but  slightly  burnt,  and 
therefore  are  not  very  durable  ; the  form  seems 
to  bo  taken  from  the  ancient  mode  of  using 
split  bamboo  sections,  concave  and  convex 
halves  alternately. 

Shingles,  being  cheaper,  are  extensively  used 
where  cheapness  is  the  object,  their  lightness 
requiring  a less  massive  building  to  support  the 
roof.  Thatch  is  universal  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  flooring  is  invariably  matted,  excepting  the 
outer  passages,  and  this  matting  is  laid  on  pine 
boards  £ in.  thick,  which  are  supported  on  light 
joists,  supported  at  intervals  of  6 ft.  and  9 ft.  on 
uprights  resting  on  stone,  and  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  above 
the  ground. 

In  two-storied  houses  the  under-side  of  the 
flooring,  planed  smooth,  forms  the  ceiling  : in  the 
better  fitted  rooms  a light  ceiling  is  added,  and 
upon  this  a compass  card  is  placed,  so  that 
sleepers  may  not  lie  with  their  heads  to  the 
north,  the  position  of  the  dead. 

C.  Pfocndes. 


SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE. 

At  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Walter 
Severn,  the  water-colour  painter,  delivered  an 
interesting  lecture  to  a crowded  audience  on 
“ The  Art  of  Sketching  from  Nature  in  Water- 
colour,” which  was  practically  illustrated  by 
some  excellent  drawings. 

Mr.  Severn  commenced  by  saying  that  this 
art  had  until  recently  belonged  almost  ex- 
clusively to  England,  and  they  associated  with 
it  such  well-known  names  as  Cox,  De  Wint, 
Muller,  and  Cotman,  whose  best  works  might  be 
said  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  sketches 
or  out-door  studies,  possessing  a certain  com- 
pleteness, than  of  finished  pictures.  The  dis- 
tinction between  completeness  and  finish  em- 
phasised what  he  was  going  to  say.  To  do 
what  he  called  a complete  sketoh  one  must 
catch  nature  in  one  particular  mood,  not  easy  in 
a climate  like  ours.  This  required  dexterity 
and  rapidity,  qualities  so  obviously  necessary 
that  even  Professor  Ruskin,  who  had  written  so 
usefully  about  careful  work  and  finish,  now  said 
that  “good  painting  can  only  be  acquired  by 
rapid  and  various  practice  from  nature.”  It 
was  reported  of  Fuseli,  R.A.,  that  in  reply  to 
some  question  as  to  his  mode  of  painting,  he 
said,  “ First,  I sits  myself  down, — then  I works 
myself  up, — then  I throws  in  my  shades, — then 
I pulls  out  my  lights.”  He  (the  lecturer)  pro- 
posed for  tlio  introductory  part  of  his  lecture 
to  make  use  of  these  quaint  utterances  of  the 
eccentric  Academician.  First,  with  regard  to 
sitting  down,  he  wished  to  impress  upon  those 
who  paint  out  of  doors  how  necessary  it  was 
to  be  comfortably  seated,  and  to  have  all  their 
things  what  was  called  “ship-shape”  round 
about  them.  Any  mishap,  such  as  upsetting 
the  water-bottle,  or  losing  their  brushes  in  the 
grass,  might  prove  serious  if  they  happened  to 
be  at  work  upon  a changing  cloud  or  fleeting 
shadow.  He  did  not  like  three-legged  stools, 
but  four-legged  ones,  upon  which  they  could  sit 
for  a long  time  without  feeling  tired.  He  did 
not  think  that  anyone  should  work  at  a landscape 
out  of  doors  for  more  than  two  and  a half  or 
three  hours.  In  addition  to  the  trouble  caused 
by  changing  effects,  they  were  likely  to  feel 
tired,  and  this  was  fatal  to  good  work.  Ex- 
oept  for  small  drawings,  easels  were  indis- 
pensable, and  he  found  a second  camp-stool 
to  hold  his  paint-box  very  useful.  He  could 
not  paint  earnestly  or  apply  his  mind  vigorously 
unless  both  his  hands  were  free.  The  art  of 
painting  was  quite  difficult  enough  without 
making  it  more  difficult  by  a want  of  comfort. 
Millais  told  him  not  long  ago  that  when  he 
had  a landscape  to  paint  he  often  had  a 
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small  house,  built  with  plate-plass  window  and 
fireplace ; but,  without  going  quite  to  that 
length,  they  could,  with  very  little  trouble, 
make  themselves  sufficiently  comfortable.  It 
was  useless  trying  to  paint  if  they  were  hot 
and  tired.  The  student  was  more  likely 
to  excel  if  he  was  pleased  with  his  subject.  The 
true  artist  ought  to  feel  some  sort  of  excitement 
or  enthusiasm  when  looking  at  a beautiful 
scene.  The  fewer  colours  they  could  do  with 
the  better.  Too  many  would  only  confuse  them, 
and  they  should  remember  that  dried-up  colours 
would  wear  out  their  best  brushes,  and  they 
should  not  try  to  work  with  brushes  that  were 
worn  out.  In  regard  to  throwing  in  shades, 
it  might  be  said  of  all  things  that  they  ought 
not  to  look  painted,  but  this  might  be  said  em- 
phatically of  shadows.  Remember  that  shadows 
were  caused  by  the  absence  of  direct  light, 
and  that  a shadow  on  the  ground  or  on  trees 
represented  a part  of  the  landscape  as  it  would 
be  if  the  direct  sunlight  were  obscured.  This 
Would  prevent  them  from  making  their  shadows 
too  black  or  dark, — a very  common  fault.  In 
painting  rocks  or  cliffs  they  should  observe 
that  in  every  hole  or  crack  the  shade  would  be 
full  of  reflected  light  from  the  ground  and  near 
objects,  especially  if  the  day  was  sunny,  and  all 
the  upper  edges  would  have  cold  bluish  lights 
from  the  sky  above. 

In  the  afternoon  and  at  sunrise,  when  the 
sun’s  light  passed  through  a medium  which  ab- 
sorbed the  blue  rays,  and  the  lights  on  the  earth 
became  warm,  the  shadows  might  be  cool,  but 
generally  and  certainly  in  broad  daylight,  the 
shadows  were  warm.  The  distant  shadows  on 
hills  and  cliffs  often  appeared  to  be  more  blue 
than  they  really  were,  especially  to  beginners. 
Rose  madder,  light  red,  or  vermilion,  would 
neutralise  the  blue,  and  even  a little  yellow 
must  at  times  be  necessary ; but  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  an  even  sur- 
face in  shadows.  Ragged  shadows  would  spoil 
any  drawing.  What  made  near  surface 
shadows  often  appear  so  very  distinct  was  not 
that  they  were  especially  dark,  but  that  they 
were  in  strong  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
light.  To  get  this  contrast  he  thought  the 
shadows  must  be  painted  as  transparently  as 
possible,  and  a small  amount  of  body-colour 
might  be  mixed  with  the  lights. 

In  regard  to  lights,  there  were  four  ways  of 
rendering  them,  called  technically  “ leaving  out,” 
“ rubbing  out,”  “ scraping,”  aud  putting  on  with 
body  colour.  These  methods  were  quite  distinct, 
and  the  adoption  of  any  particular  one  made  it 
necessary  to  use  particular  paper.  Paper  that 
was  absorbent,  like  Harding’s,  took  body  colour 
readily,  but  would  not  stand  scraping  out ; so 
he  generally  used  the  thin  rough  Whatman, 
which,  when  strained  on  a board,  would  stand 
anything.  It  was  particularly  useful,  if  they 
wanted  to  work  up  their  sketch  afterwards. 
All  kinds  of  knives  were  now  used  for  scraping. 
It  was  easier  to  scrape  out  a small  light  than  to 
leave  it.  Thin  rough  Whatman  would  stand 
scraping  very  well,  and  they  could  easily  get 
any  scraped  part  even  by  stippling.  By 
stippling  they  could  get  evenness  aud  flatness, 
aud  also  distance,  finish,  and  texture.  The  finer 
Btippling  was  done  by  filling  up  with  rather  a 
dry  brush  every  light  speck  or  inequality,  and 
modifying  every  dark  mark,  until  the  whole 
surface  looked  even  and  uuiform.  Any  back- 
ground done  this  way  would  make  objects  which 
were  left  or  erased  Btand  out  very  plainly. 
Rubbing  and  taking  out  might  be  done  softly 
with  leathers  and  roughly  with  rags,  and,  of 
course  indiarubber  and  bread  would  take  out 
any  part  of  the  colour  which  had  been  wetted. 
He  thought  it  was  very  important  to  have 
plenty  of  rags — nice,  old  soft  rags — and  never 
to  use  them  after  they  were  soiled.  They  had 
been  told  how  Turner  used  to  drive  the  wet  colour 
to  the  edge  of  a dark  ora  light,  although  he  was 
not  given  to  many  dodges.  Let  them  keep 
their  lights  clear,  and  tone  them  down  gradually. 
A small  amount  of  bright  paint  used  with  much 
water  was  often  more  valuable  than  a large 
quantity  of  dull  colour. 

In  respect  to  “glazing,”  or  putting  one  colour 
over  another  instead  of  mixing  them,  it  was 
discovered  by  the  old  masters  that  the  system 
was  important,  not  only  to  secure  brilliancy,  but 
to  ensure  permanency.  Chemical  changes  were 
apt  to  take  place  if  colours  were  too  much 
mixed.  He  believed  that  a sketch  from  nature 
would  often  lack  freshness  and  brilliancy  if  all 
glazing  were  ignored.  As  they  had  warm  and 
cold,  transparent  and  opaque,  colours,  they 
should  use  them  in  the  way  most  likely  to  aid 


the  artifice  of  painting.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  theory  that  shadows  and  lights  should  be 
painted  in  exactly  the  same  way ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  the  student  should  try  and 
vary  his  methods,  just  in  the  same  way  that  an 
engraver  used  dots,  lines,  and  irregular  work  to 
imitate  flesh,  drapery,  or  foliage.  He  agreed 
with  Professor  Ruskin  that  placing  transparent 
and  opaque  colours  in  juxtaposition  should  not 
be  carried  too  far,  so  as  to  become  a man- 
nerism or  a triok  ; still  he  thought  all  students 
should  bear  in  mind  that  variety  of  treatment 
was  the  direct  means  of  securing  variety  of  effect. 

In  respect  to  tones,  nothing  was  more  puz- 
zling to  beginners  than  to  determine  between 
two  very  opposite  colours  as  to  which  was  the 
darkest  in  tone.  Instead  of  merely  observing 
whether  a thing  was  brown  or  green,  or  blue, 
they  should  acquire  the  habit  of  judging 
whether  it  was  warm  or  cold,  and  what  was 
its  tone  in  relation  to  objects  near.  This  was 
of  so  much  importance  to  secure  the  complete- 
ness or  truth  that  they  should  try  for  a few 
seconds  to  look  at  nature  with  the  eyes  of  an 
engraver  who  had  to  copy  a coloured  picture 
without  colours.  The  help  of  slightly  grey 
spectacles  would  help  them  to  do  this.  He  used 
them  also  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  the  white 
paper  when  he  was  first  drawing  his  subject. 
The  most  serious  mistake  made  in  reference  to 
tone  was  that  of  making  a red  setting  sun 
darker  than  the  sky  through  which  it  Bhone. 
They  could  not  have  a better  study  of  tones 
than  snow-oovered  ground,  especially  in  the 
evening,  or  their  beautiful  white  chalk  cliffs. 
Every  projection  had  several  faces  which  took 
different  reflected  lights,  and  every  hollow  was 
full  of  warm  light  which,  if  not  painted  rightly, 
would  prevent  the  cliffs  from  looking  white. 
Referring  to  perspective,  the  lecturer  said  that 
by  the  simple  carpenter’s  rule  they  could  mea- 
sure any  angle  and  trace  it  on  the  paper,  and 
if  tested  by  the  strictest  rules  it  would  be  found 
that  this  method  was  quite  correct.  As  to  mea- 
suring, he  was  pleased  to  find  that  their  great  art- 
critic  now  permitted  them  to  measure  as  much 
as  they  liked.  He  thought  even  tracing  might  be 
done  if  it  would  help  to  secure  correct  drawing. 
It  was  only  by  tracing  one  side,  after  getting  the 
other  as  correct  as  possible,  that  he  could  paint 
the  “Tombs  of  the  Caliphs”  he  exhibited  to  the 
meeting.  The  most  important  thing  was  to  select 
subjects  to  paint  which  had  what  the  Italians 
called  “ motivo,” — some  feature  which  attracted 
attention, — some  marked  light  or  dark, — some- 
thing that  would  give  special  interest  to  their 
drawing.  Without  this  the  most  praiseworthy 
sketch  might  be  tame  and. uninteresting.  They 
should  try  to  make  their  drawings  tell  a story. 
A ray  of  sun,  a passing  shadow  or  shower,  or 
a rainbow,  might  appear  opportunely.  To  do 
these  they  must  be  rapid,  so  should  take  care 
that  their  apparatus  was  complete  and  simple. 
Sun,  wind,  and  rain  might  prove  awkward  cus- 
tomers ; and  as  to  midges,  without  a veil  they 
would  crush  the  artist.  In  painting  masses  of 
trees  or  other  objects  reflected  in  water, — what 
the  poet  Keats  called 

“ A crystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  sky,” — 

they  would  find  that  two  or  three  brushes  ready 
charged  with  different  colours  would  enable 
them  to  paint  the  variegated  downward  streaks 
quickly  and  with  the  blended  effect  they  had  in 
nature.  He  thought  that  slightly  troubled 
water  might,  like  everything  else,  be  painted  on 
a system,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  some  system. 
If  they  watched  a large  surface  of  undulating 
waves,  not  caused  by  direct  wind,  they  would 
observe  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  hun- 
dreds of  irregular  diamonds  or  ovals,  and  after 
studying  [these  carefully  they  would  observe 
that  the  hollows  and  sides  reflected  separately 
the  different  objects  above  or  opposite  to  them. 
Cliffs,  trees,  and  clouds  would  all  be  reflected, 
downwards,  in  broken  streaks,  through  these 
diamonds.  An  artist  had  this  great  advantage 
over  a photographer,  that  he  could  give  effect 
to  peculiar  features.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  might 
be  quoted  as  the  greatest  example  of  an  artist 
who  knew  exactly  what  to  leave  out.  If  they 
found  that  they  must  take  out  an  object  which 
they  had  painted  in  rather  strongly,  they  should 
use  a small  Turkey  Bponge.  For  subduing  or 
softening  they  should  use  large  brushes,  and  a 
hog’s-hair  brush  was  valuable  for  some  kinds  of 
work.  If  they  wanted  to  get  a large  sky  even 
and  soft,  it  was  a good  plan  to  lay  their  drawing 
flat,  and  work  over  the  sky  with  plenty  of 
water.  If  a drawing  looked  hard  and  dry,  they 
should  give  it  a bath  ; but  this  required  experi- 


ence, and  it  was  better  to  try  their  hand  on 
some  old  sketches.  Not  only  in  painting,  but 
in  everything,  knowledge  was  best  acquired  by 
actual  experience.  His  hearers  should  not  mind 
a few  failures;  they  would  teach  them  quite  as 
much  as  successes.  Prof.  Ruskiu  said  that  the 
most  distinctive  charm  of  water-colours  as  op- 
posed to  oil  was  the  visible  merit  of  hasty  skill 
and  the  entertaining  concurrence  of  accidental 
felicity.  By  degrees  they  would  acquire  more 
and  more  certainty,  uutil  at  last  they  would 
know  what  they  were  going  to  do.  That  was  a 
sign  of  real  advance.  They  should  never  object 
to  criticism.  He  had  even  found  the  remarks  of 
children  useful.  Self-satisfaction  was  detrimen- 
tal to  good  work.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
perfection  was  not  to  be  attained  in  art.  The 
greatest  artist  was  always  learning  aud  never 
reached  the  goal  towards  which  allhisefforts  were 
directed.  They  should  learn  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  that  the  rules 
of  art  were  few  and  easily  learnt,  but  Nature  was 
too  infinitely  various,  too  subtle,  and  beyond  the 
power  of  retention  of  memory.  They  should, 
therefore,  constantly  study  Nature  and  accumu- 
late facts,  never  forgetting  that  all  good  art 
depended  upon  a subtile  choice  of  what  was 
most  beautiful,  interesting,  or  necessary  to  the 
work  in  hand.  His  (Mr.  Severn’s)  late  sister, 
Mrs.  Newton,  said  of  portrait-painting  that  it 
ought  to  be  “ the  truth  lovingly  told,”  and  this 
remark  applied  equally  to  landscape-painting. 
Good  paiuting  consisted  in  generalising  by  short 
and  simple  methods.  All  painting  was  an 
artifice, — a deception.  Objects  must  be  made 
to  look  real  upon  a flat  surface.  To  make  a 
picture  required  a broad,  comprehensive  grasp, 
which,  as  Reynolds  said,  denoted  genius  more 
surely  than  any  other  quality.  Ia  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  advised  them  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
observing  Nature, — to  look  at  all  things  worthy 
of  notice  and  study  them,  to  observe  closely 
how  the  lights  and  shadows  fell,  and  to  make 
notes  of  colours.  They  should  fill  lots  of  sketch- 
books, and  if  they  could  not  find  a kindred  spirit 
to  go  with  them,  should  go  alone.  Others  might 
feel  solitary,  but  the  student  of  art  ought  not  to 
know  what  it  meant.  Truly  might  it  be  said 
of  him  or  her,  “ Never  less  alone  than  when 
alone.” 


THE  LAW  OF  FIXTURES. 

INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  on  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Smalman  Smith’s  paper,*  read  on  the 
21th  ult.  before  the  Institution  of  Surveyors, 

Mr.  R.  C.  Driver  said  that  the  Institution 
was  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Smal- 
man Smith  for  his  paper.  As  every  sur- 
veyor knew,  the  law  of  fixtures  was  most 
unsettled.  His  own  experience  extended  over 
some  forty  years,  but  so  uncertain  was  the 
law  that  he  had  always  found  it  advisable,  in 
offering  a property  for  sale,  to  specify  exactly 
what  the  vendor  intended  to  sell,  as  otherwise 
great  difficulties  might  arise  before  the  purchase 
was  completed.  There  appeared  to  him  to  be 
some  divergence  between  the  custom  in  these 
matters,  and  the  law  as  defined  by  the  author 
of  the  paper.  In  giving  decisions  with  reference 
to  fixtures,  the  judges  seemed  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  taking  what  might  be  called  a liberal  view 
where  it  was  a question  between  owner  and  heir 
and  owner  and  executor ; but  in  cases  of  mort- 
gage between  parties  who  were  strangers  to 
each  other  a stricter  method  of  interpretation 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Castle  said  that  in  hi3  opinion  the 
question  of  fixtures  or  no  fixtures  ,was  not  so 
much  a matter  of  legal  definition  as  one  of  fact, 
and  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  legal  decisions 
seemed  to  him  to  be  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  judges  were  apt  to  decide  questions  of 
fact  instead  of  leaving  them  to  bo  decided 
according  to  the  evidence  of  skilled  witnesses. 
Consequently,  there  were  most  conflicting  de- 
cisions on  all  points.  He  believed  that  it  had 
been  held  that  an  ordinary  window-sash  was  re- 
movable by  a tenant  as  not  being  fixed,  whilst 
a gasfitting  that  was  soldered  to  a gas-pipe  had, 
he  believed,  been  held  to  be  not  removable.  If 
this  were  so,  it  seemed  contrary  to  the  practice  or 
custom  of  dealing  with  a tenant’s  right  to  re- 
move. So  in  the  case  of  a clock.  The  oue  in 
the  room  was,  no  doubt,  removable,  though  fixed 
to  the  wall,  but  no  one  would,  in  the  case  of  the 
Westminster  Clock  Tower,  say  that  the  large 
clock  there  was  not  part  of  the  freehold.  Thus 


* See  p.  1322,  ante. 
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a clock  might  be  a mere  article  of  furniture  in 
one  oase,  and  in  another  it  might  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  building,  and  pass  with  the 
premises. 

Mr.  E.  Ryde  said  he  had  understood  the 
author  of  the  paper  to  say  that  the  question  of 
fixtures  or  not  fixtures  often  depended  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  property  was 
held, — whether  in  the  hands  of  a tenanc  or  the 
owner, — and  he  wondered  how,  under  such  a 
ttate  of  things,  the  property  would  be  valued 
for  rating.  To  his  regret  the  paper  had  not 
entered  into  that  part  of  the  question.  It  was 
stated  in  the  paper  that  whatever  is  fixed  to  the 
realty,  so  as  to  be  irremovable  as  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  must  be  taken  to  be  part  of  the 
premises  for  ascertaining  the  rateable  part  of 
the  property ; but  it  had  been  decided  in  the 
West  Ham  case  that  a tank  which  actually 
formed  the  roof  of  part  of  the  premises  was 
not  a fixture  and  not  to  bo  taken  as  part  of 
the  rateable  value. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Squarey  observed  that  Mr.  Smal- 
man  Smith  had  done  the  Institution  great 
service  in  preparing  so  able  and  luminous  a 
digest  of  the  law  of  fixtures.  The  paper  showed 
how  numerous  were  the  pitfalls  in  the  path  of 
those  who  were  called  upon  to  deal  with  this 
subject,  and  so  clear  a compendium  of  the  law 
as  Mr.  Smith  had  prepared  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  great  use,  especially  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  on  Monday,  the 
8th  inst.  (Mr.  E.  Ryde  in  the  chair),  when 

Mr.  F.  Yigers  observed  that  the  paper  would 
certainly  be  very  useful  for  reference,  for 
no  doubt  Mr.  Smith  had  given  a lawyer’s 
view  of  the  question  as  regarded  fixtures 
between  the  heir-at-law  and  the  executor  or 
remainder-man,  and  also  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  But  it  was  desirable  that  the  views  of 
surveyors,  who  had  to  deal  practically  with 
these  questions,  should  be  put  upon  record. 
When  questions  relating  to  fixtures  came  before 
courts  of  law,  the  difficulty  was  that  the  question 
of  construction  could  not  be  very  accurately 
brought  forward,  owing  to  the  nicety  of  the 
distinctions.  In  deciding  the  question  whether 
a particular  fixture  formed  part  of  the  freehold 
or  was  only  so  affixed  as  that  it  could  be  con- 
sidered a chattel,  removable  by  the  tenant,  the 
distinction  was  sometimes  very  fine  indeed.  He 
remembered  upon  one  occasion  that  upon  a 
question  of  fixtures  which  was  thought  to 
involve  some  very  nice  points,  it  was  said  by 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  parties,  “ Let 
us  refer  it  to  two  surveyors  for  arbitration,  and 
appoint  a legal  umpire.”  That  course  was 
adopted,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice) 
Willes  was  appointed  umpire.  He  (Mr.  Vigors) 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  arbitrators,  and  he 
remembered  that  Mr.  Willes  gave  them  an 
appointment  one  morning  before  breakfast  to 
view  the  property  in  dispute,  and  the  difficulty 
was  to  make  Mr.  Willes  understand  why  one 
thing  which  appeared  to  be  very  firmly  fixed 
Bbould  be  a tenant’s  fixture,  and  why  another, 
which  really  appeared  to  be  not  more  firmly 
fixed,  should  be  a freeholder’s  fixture.  Stand- 
ing before  a register  stove  he  asked,  “I  am  to 
understand  that  this  is  a tenant’s  fixture. 
Why  ? ” The  reply  was,  “ Because  it  could  be 
removed  from  its  place  without  injury  to  the 
freehold.”  “ Thon,”  he  said,  “ am  I to  understand 
from  you  that  if  I apply  sufficient  force  to  this 
Btove  I can  move  it  bodily  out?”  He  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  said, 
“ Here  is  a mantel-piece ; what  do  you  say  to 
that  ? ” He  was  told  that  it  was  a freeholder’s 
fixture.  “But,”  he  rejoined,  “if  I apply  suffi- 
cient force  to  it,  that  also  can  be  removed  ! ” 
The  arbitrators  reminded  him  that,  though  the 
mantel-piece  certainly  could  be  removed,  it 
could  not  be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
freehold.  He  went  through  a variety  of  items 
in  that  way,  and  at  last  he  said, — “ Gentlemen, 
I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  is  much  better  settled  between 
surveyors  than  by  a lawyer.  I advise  you  to 
appoint  a surveyor  aB  your  umpire,”  and  he 
retired.  The  arbitrators  did  appoint  a sur- 
veyor as  their  umpire,  and  the  case  was  settled 
without  very  much  difficulty,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  For  every  ten  cases 
relating  to  fixtures  which  came  before  the  courts, 
thousands  were  settled,  and  satisfactorily  bo, 
between  surveyors,  to  whom  Mr.  Smith’s  paper, 
embodying  as  it  did  the  leading  principles  of 
the  law,  would  be  of  very  great  value. 

Mr.  Hugh  Shield,  barrister-at-law,  said  that 
Mr.  Yigers  seemed  to  think  that  lawyers  should, 


as  a rule,  be  excluded,  from  the  settlement  of 
these  questions,  a doctrine  to  which  he,  as  a 
lawyer,  could  hardly  be  expected  cheerfully  to 
subscribe.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Willes  would,  in  the  case 
referred  to,  have  decided  very  fairly  between 
Mr.  Yigers  and  his  brother  professional  arbi- 
trator. If,  however,  Mr.  Vigers  was  only 
claiming  for  surveyors  an  essential  and  neces- 
sary voice  in  the  settlement  of  such  questions, 
he  quite  agreed  with  him.  He  was  there  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  very  great  merit 
exhibited  in  the  paper.  In  dealing  with  a legal 
subject,  it  might  pretty  safely  bo  said  that  that 
treatment  of  it  would  be  most  satisfactory  which 
aimed  at  and  succeeded  most  directly  in  bring- 
ing it  under  the  governance  of  one  or  two  leading 
principles,  and  the  merit  of  Mr.  Smith’s  paper 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  sought  to  bring  the  whole 
subject  under  one  guiding  principle,  that  guiding 
principle  being  the  determination  of  the  inten- 
tion with  which  the  fixture  had  been  affixed  to 
the  soil.  All  the  other  aspects  of  the  question 
really  led  up  to  that.  Under  the  guidance  of 
that  principle,  Mr.  Smith  had  been  able  to 
arrange  his  subject  in  perfectly  logical  order, 
and  had  given  a harmonious  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  subject.  In  conclusion. 
Mr.  Shield  made  some  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  the  rating  of  fixtures,  chiefly  with  reference 
to  the  Bishop wearmouth  case. 

Mr.  H.  Lofts  said  it  appeared  to  him  that 
Mr.  Smith  had  given  a very  lucid  legal  analysis 
of  the  question.  He  had  had  a good  deal  to 
do  with  the  subject,  especially  in  relation  to 
house-property,  and  he  would  suggest  that 
instead  of  calling  the  two  descriptions  of  fix- 
tures “ movable  ” and  “immovable,”  it  would 
be  better  to  call  them  respectively  tenant’s 
fixtures  and  landlord’s  fixtures.  He  thought  it 
was  a generally-recognised  principle  that  if  one 
could  not  take  anything  away  without  making 
a dilapidation,  it  became  a landlord’s  fixture. 
Wherever  it  was  possible,  it  was  a good  plan  to 
take  as  a guide  the  surrendering  clause  of  the 
lease,  which  generally  specified  what  the  land- 
lord might  claim  and  what  the  tenant  might 
claim.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  paper,*  had  stated 
that  chimneypieces,  if  ornamental  and  Bet  up 
by  the  tenant,  were  movable  fixtures,  but  his 
(Mr.  Lofts’)  experience  was  that  they  could 
not  be  removed  without  causing  a dilapidation ; 
and  he  knew  of  a case  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  brought  an  action  against  a tenant 
for  removing  a chimneypiece  from  a house  in 
Grosvenor-square.  Again,  Sir  Dudley  Majori- 
banks,  at  his  house  in  Brook-street,  had  a 
Canova  chimneypiece,  and  he  reserved  the  right 
to  remove  it  on  paying  a certain  fixed  sum. 
Whenever  a property  changed  hands  au  inven- 
tory should  be  made  of  the  fixtures,  and  that 
inventory,  duly  attested,  should  bo  preserved 
for  future  reference.  It  would,  he  thought,  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  profession  if  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors  would,  not  only  for 
houee -property,  but  for  farms,  trading  concerns, 
and  other  properties,  arrange  a code  of  rules 
upon  the  basis  on  which  the  question  of  fixtures 
could  be  settled  permanently. 

Mr.  S.  W.  OasBerley  said  that  the  law  of  fix- 
tures was,  theoretically,  very  simple,  and  might 
be  said  to  be  embodied  in  tbe  maxim  introduced 
into  the  paper,  — quicquid  fixatur  solo,  solo 
cedit,  and  the  application  of  that  principle  by 
the  courts,  and  the  development  of  it,  were 
sufficiently  shown  oy  the  cases  which  Mr.  Smith 
had  brought  forward.  But  for  every  single 
case  reported  in  the  law-books,  there  were 
thousands  of  cases  in  the  memory  of  men  of 
practical  knowledge  which  illustrated  that  view' 
of  the  law.  He  thought  Mr.  Smalman  Smith’s 
paper  was  extremely  well  done,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  were  very  much  indebted 
to  him  for  his  industry,  for  he  had  given  them 
a fair  general  view  of  the  law  of  fixtures.  If  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  ic  wTas  a very  good 
“ reduced  plan  ” of  the  law.  Considering  the  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  subject,  he  thought 
the  members  could  not  but  feel  towards  Mr. 
Smith  much  as  the  rustics  in  the  “ Deserted 
Village  ” regarded  the  schoolmaster, — 

“ And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 
Viewing,  however,  Mr.  Smith’s  treatment  of  the 
subject  as  a “reduced  plan,”  it  would  be  found 
to  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a reduced 
plan,  or,  in  other  words,  some  of  the  points 
would  be  found  to  be  dwarfed,  and  one  or  two 
might  be  omitted.  Mr.  Smith,  for  instance,  in 

* See  p.  57,  vol.  x:i.,  of  the  “Transactions"  of  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors. 


his  paper  had  said  that  in  the  absence  of  special 
contract,  tenants’  fixtures  could  not  be  removed 
after  the  termination  of  the  lease,  and  that  that 
rule  applied  whether  the  lease  determined  by 
effluxion  of  time  or  by  re-entry  on  forfeiture. 
That  was  perfectly  correct  so  far  as  it  went, 
but  Mr.  Smith  might  have  added  that  it  de- 
pended upon  whether  the  fixtures  were  intended 
to  be  removed  by  the  tenant  or  by  the  assignee 
of  the  tenant,  for  the  law  was  that  an  assignee 
might  remove  fixtures  even  after  the  lease 
had  been  surrendered. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Mann  said  that  while  fully 
appreciating  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith’s  paper, 
he  differed  from  one  or  two  points  in  it.  In 
cases  of  annexation  to  the  freehold,  he  had 
seldom  found  any  difficulty  in  settling  questions 
of  fixtures  when  meeting  brother-surveyors. 
Difficulties  more  frequently  arose  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  or  rather  between  their 
solicitors, — for  as  far  as  his  knowledge  went, 
solicitors  did  not  seem  to  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  law  of  fixtures.  He  did 
not  see  the  advantage  of  changing  the  terms 
“landlord’s  ” and  “ tenant’s  ” fixtures  into  “ im- 
movable” and  “movable”  fixtures,  for  the 
former  terms  showed,  a priori,  to  whom  the 
fixtures  belonged.  If  there  were  to  be  any 
changes  in  the  names  he  should  suggest  that 
they  should  be  called  “ freehold ” and  “lease- 
hold” fixtures  respectively.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Yigers  in  thinking  that  it  was  desirable  to 
append  a schedule  of  the  fixtures  to  the  lease. 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  almost  the 
universal  custom  for  a tenant  to  provide  stoves, 
grates,  ranges,  baths,  bells,  &c. ; but  now  all 
that  had  been  changed  by  the  speculating 
builders,  who  in  their  competition  for  tenants 
and  purchasers,  now  generally  provided  all  those 
things,  and  other  things,  almost  approaching 
the  nature  of  planned  furniture,  besides.  He 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as  to  mantel- 
pieces. If  a tenant  replaced  a chimney-piece 
worth  SOL  by  one  worth  1.000L,  when  onco  he 
had  fixed  the  latter  to  the  freehold,  he  could  not 
remove  it  unless  he  had  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord in  writing  to  replace  it  by  the  original 
chimney-piece.  That  course  was  frequently 
taken.  In  practice,  the  difficulties  which  arose 
were  not,  as  a rule,  so  formidable  as  might  be 
supposed  by  those  who  were  not  practical 
surveyors. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Harrison,  Q.C.,  said  that  if  he  were 
Bpeaking  as  a surveyor  and  not  as  a lawyer, 
he  should  say  that  the  whole  subject  of  the 
law  of  fixtures  was  a hopeless  muddle.  Almost 
invariably  the  question  of  fixture  or  no  fixture 
was  a question  of  fact,  and  not  a question  of 
law.  Admirable  as  was  Mr.  Smith’s  intention 
in  preparing  the  paper,  it  was  very  rash  to 
generalise  on  such  a subject.  Nearly  all  the 
authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Smith  were  no  autho- 
rities at  all.  The  judges’  decisions  quoted  were 
not  decisions  on  questions  of  law,  but  decisions 
on  questions  of  fact,  and  probably  if  those 
questions  of  fact  had  been  submitted  to  juries 
their  findings  would  have  been  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  findings  of  the  judges.  Ho 
(Mr.  Harrison)  denied  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
quoted  by  Mr.  Smith, — “ quicquid  fixatur  solo, 
solo  cedit."  It  was  necessary  in  dealing  with 
this  question  to  consider  what  were  the  rights 
of  the  holder  of  the  estate.  In  all  dealings 
with  fixtures  it  would  be  advisable  that  they 
Bhould  be  made  the  subject  of  legal  and  well- 
drawn  agreements,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  at  a 
glance  whether  a man  meant  to  convey  the  bare 
walls  alone  or  anything  more.  The  conflicting 
decisions  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith  had  produoed 
unnecessary  and  intense  confusion,  and,  indeed, 
the  muddle  into  which  the  question  had  got 
could  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the  use  of 
such  a contradiction  in  terms  as  “ movable 
fixtures.”  In  dealing  with  the  cases,  the  courts 
drew  inferences  from  the  facts,  and  their 
decisions,  based  on  those  inferences,  were  then 
quoted  as  law ! With  Mr.  Ryde,  he  regretted 
that  a subject  of  so  much  interest  to  surveyors 
as  the  law  relating  to  the  rating  of  fixtures  was 
dismissed  in  a single  paragraph,  but  he  was  not 
surprised,  because  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  a paper,  it  being 
purely  a question  of  facts.  The  main  questions 
were  questions  of  facts,  which  could  be  very 
much  better  dealt  with  by  practical  men  than 
by  lawyers.  The  whole  subject  was  unscientific 
from  beginning  to  end.  Very  little  was  kuown 
of  it,  and  his  advice  was, — Deal  with  fixtures  as 
a matter  of  express  agreement.  But,  it  might 
be  urged,  “ Surveyors  have  to  deal  with  these 
matters  after  people  have  failed  to  deal  with 
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them  in  that  way ! ” True,  and  therefore,  to  sur- 
veyors he  would  say, — Apply  the  rules  of  good 


Mr.  P.  D.  Tackett  wished  to  add  his  testi- 
mony to  that  of  previous  speakers  as  to  the 
great  value  of  Mr.  Smith’s  paper  as  a concise 
summary  of  the  law  on  the  subject.  There  was 
a common  proverb  which  said  that  “a  little 
learning  is  a dangerous  thing,”  and  while  it  was 
undoubtedly  necessary  for  surveyors  to  know 
something  of  the  law  of  fixtures,  they  should 
leave  all  strictly  legal  business  to  the  lawyers, 
or  they  would  be  likely  to  find  that  “ a little  law 
is  a dangerous  thing.”  When  a surveyor  was 
required  to  go  over  premises  and  value  fixtures 
without  any  special  instructions  as  to  what  he 
was  to  value,  he  would  give  a lot  of  trouble  to 
everybody  unless  he  had  previously  taken  some 
pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  law 
on  the  subject.  It  seemed  to  him  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  which  attended  the  law  of  fixtures 
consisted  in  the  very  few  decisions  which  had 
been  given  by  the  courts  on  the  subject.  There 
was  an  immense  number  of  questions  arising 
about  fixtures  every  year,  not  to  say  every 
month,  and  those  , questions  were  constantly 
referred  to  valuers  and  surveyors  up  and  down 
the  country,  many  of  whom  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  niceties  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  but  who 
nevertheless  decided  such  questions  between 
landlord  and  tenant  according  to  their  idea  of 
custom  or  upon  general  principles  of  common 
sense.  In  the  majority  of  Buch  cases  the 
amount  in  dispute  was  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  take  the  opinion  of  a court  of 
law.  The  consequence  was  that  there  was 
springing  up  herp  aud  there  a method  of  dealing 
with  questions  of  fixtures  which  materially 
differed  from  the  method  of  the  courts.  There 
was  one  point,  towards  the  end  of  the  paper,  as 
to  which  he  thought  that  Mr.  Smith  had  gone  a 
little  too  far.  He  stated  that  “ a general  cove- 
nant to  repair  extends  not  only  to  buildings,  bnt 
to  fixtures,  and  a tenant  is  precluded  by  such  a 
covenant  from  removing  fixtures,”  and  he  sub- 
sequently stated  that  if  " a tenant  from  year  to 
year,  or  without  any  express  covenant  to  repair, 
erects  structures  or  improvements,  and  subse- 
quently takes  a lease  of  the  same  premises, 
with  a general  covenant  to  repair,  the  lessee 
would  bo  restrained  from  removing  those  fix- 
tures at  the  determination  of  the  tenancy  so 
created,  although  he  might  have  removed  them 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  lease.” 
Now,  if  that  were  really  the  state  of  the  law,  it 
would  be  impossible  practically  to  enforce  it 
without  a great  many  disagreeable  and  violent 
scenes. 


Mr.  W.  Eve  agreed  with  what  had  been  said 
by  previous  speakers  as  to  the  importance  of 
taking  inventories  of  fixtures  when  property 
changed  hands.  He  thought  that  one  effect  of 
Mr.  Smalman  Smith’s  paper  would  be  to  induce 
surveyors  to  endeavour  more  than  ever  to  settle 
disputes  as  to  fixtures  without  bringing  them 
into  court. 


iur.  jb.  j.  tsmitn  said  that  as  reference  hadbee 
made  to  the  Bishopwearmouth  case,  he  migl 
mention  that  a very  able  pamphlet  on  that  cas 
had  been  written  by  Mr.  Potts,  of  Sunderlan. 
a member  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Watney  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Meysey-Thompso 
having  made  a few  remarks  (the  latter  genth 
man  ofEering  to  contribute  a paper  at  son: 
future  time  on  the  rating  of  fixtures), 

Mr.  Smalman  Smith  proceeded  to  reply  o 
the  discussion.  He  said  it  seemed  to  him  tbs 
some  of  his  learned  friends,  and  some  membei 
of  the  surveyor’s  profession,  had  laid  too  muc 
Btress  upon  the  point, — involved,  no  doubt,  i 
the  consideration  whether  an  article  annexed  t 
the  freehold  was  a fixture  or  is  not, —that  it  we 
a question  of  fact,  and  not  one  of  law  or  theor> 
Now  he  admitted  that  in  many  instances,  an 
important  instances,  questions  of  fact  were  ir 
volved  in  determining  the  questions  in  dispute 
but  of  what  use  was  it  to  determine  the  fact 
unless  there  was  a theory  to  apply  to  thos 
tacts.  Where  was  the  advantage  of  determir 
mg  the  isolated  facts  unless  they  could  be  mad 
use  of  . In  preparing  his  paper  his  only  objec 
had  been  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  complicate 
intricate,  and  confused  subject  to  somethin 
like  a consistent  theory  which  should  serve  a 
a guide  for  surveyors  when  they  came  to  con 
aider  the  facts  which  had  been  insisted  upon  a 
all-important.  He  believed  that  it  was  th 
first  time  that  any  attempt  had  been  mad 
to  formulate  such  a theory,  and  he  had  bee- 
encouraged  to  make  the  attempt  by  th 
perusal  of  the  judgments  of  one  learned  judg 
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(Mr.  Justice  Blackburn),  who  had  done  more, 
probably,  than  any  other  judge,  towards  deter- 
mining Buch  a theory.  The  leading  general 
principle  upon  which  he  had  proceeded  was  the 
intention  of  the  party  in  annexing  the  fixture  to 
the  freehold.  Air.  Harrison  had  said  that  that 
was  a question  of  fact  and  not  one  of  law,  and 
had  denied  the  applicability  of  the  maxim 
quoted  at  the  outset  of  the  paper, — quicquid 
fixatur  solo,  solo  cedit, — and  contended  that  such 
a state  of  things  as  it  implied  no  longer  existed. 
But  the  whole  object  of  the  paper  had  been 
to  show  that  such  a state  of  things  did  not  now 
exist.  The  maxim  was  a relic  of  the  old 
feudal  system,  and  had  now  almost  ceased  to 
have  any  effect.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Smith 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Institution  would 
endeavour  to  formulate  some  comprehensive 
schedule  of  fixtures  of  all  classes,  so  as  to  (at 
any  rate  in  the  great  majority  of  instances) 
prevent  the  disputes  that  now  so  frequently 
arose. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  E.  Ryde)  closed  the  dis- 
cussion by  making  some  observations  supple- 
mentary to  those  made  by  him  on  the  evening 
the  paper  was  read.  He  remarked  that  Mr. 
Smalman  Smith’s  paper  might  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  index  to  the  law  of  fixtures.  The 
question,  in  the  minds  of  practical  men,  natu- 
rally divided  itself  into  three  parts, — Firstly, 
What  is  a fixture  ? Secondly,  In  whom  is  the 
property  of  the  fixture  ? Thirdly,  What  part 
does  a fixture  play  as  a portion  of  a rateable 
hereditament?  He  should  have  liked  to  hear 
the  discussion  turn  more  upon  those  points 
than  it  had  done.  Yery  little  had  been  said  as 
to  what  were  not  fixtures.  On  many  trade 
premises  there  were  things  which  were  not  fixed 
at  all,  though  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  trade  for  what  the  premises  were  built.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  common  sense  would  say 
that  a thing  which  was  not  fixed  or  “ annexed  ” 
could  scarcely  be  called  a fixture.  It  had  been 
suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers  during  the 
discussion  that  the  immovable  fixtures  should 
be  called  landlord’s  fixtures  and  the  movable 
ones  tenant’s  fixtures,  but  it  was  possible  to 
conceive  of  cases  in  which  both  landlord  and  tenant 
might  be  possessed  of  fixtures  belonging  to  each 
category.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Mann  that  in 
demising  property  it  was  advisable  to  set  forth 
in  the  lease  exactly  what  was  demised,  and  the 
same  precaution  should  be  taken  in  selling  pro- 
perty. With  regard  to  the  rating  of  fixtures, 
reference  had  been  made  to  the  Monkwearmouth 
case,  and  to  the  very  able  pamphlet  which  had 
been  written  by  Mr.  Potts,  of  Sunderland.  The 
pamphlet  was  in  the  Library  of  the  Institution, 
and  was  well  worth  reading. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  announcement 
that  on  Monday,  January  5,  18S0,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson  will  read  a paper  on  “ The  Purchases  [of 
land]  of  the  London  School  Board.” 


UTILISATION  OF  THE  TIDES. 

LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

A paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Oates, 
of  Bradford,  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  author  opened  his  subject  by  referring  to 
the  probable  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply,  and 
advocated  the  substitution  of  the  tides  as  a pro- 
ducer  of  motion.  Although  it  may  not  be  until 
the  distant  future  that  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  power  of  the  tides,  yet,  in  his  opinion, 
owing  to  its  inexhaustible  character,  it  will  ulti- 
mately outrival  all  other  sources  of  mechanical 
power.  He  then  described  the  most  favourable 
sites  for  taking  advantage  of  the  tides  econo- 
mically, stating  that  there  were  many  places  on 
our  coasts  where  the  tides  could  be  utilised  at  a 
sufficiently  low  cost  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  coal. 

The  ways  of  taking  advantage  of  the  power 
of  the  tides  he  divided  into  two  comprehensive 
classes, — one  requiring  large  permanent  con- 
structions, such  as  the  various  modifications  of 
the  tidal  dam, — this  he  considered  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  for  using  the  vertical 
motions  of  the  tides,  which  motion  is  the  most 
important  for  mechanical  purposes.  The  other 
class  was  the  numerous  but  comparatively  unim- 
portant utilisers  which  do  not  require  such 
works,  such  as  the  tidal  cask,  but  which  would 
only  be  employed  when  the  power  is  required 
intermittently. 

The  former  could  only  be  undertaken  by  large 
public  bodies,  but  the  latter  might  be  employed 
by  small  capitalists.  He  then  suggested  how 


the  horizontal  motion  of  the  tides  might  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  water-wheels,  &c.  After 
pointing  out  that  the  ways  of  utilising  the  tides 
were  innumerable,  and  describing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tidal  dam,  with  suitable  converters 
of  the  power,  such  as  turbines  in  openings  of 
the  dam,  working  air-compressing  or  magneto- 
electric machines,  he  stated  that  the  necessity 
for  large  conservators  for  storing  the  power 
between  the  tides  would  be  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  utilising  their  power.  A brief  descrip- 
tion of  how  this  could  be  done,  and  the  power 
rendered  constant,  was  given. 

The  means  of  conveying  the  power  to  a dis- 
tance was  then  considered, — air  and  water  pres- 
sure and  electricity  being  suggested.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  he  believed  the  age  of 
steam  had  reached  its  zenith,  and  the  “ age  of 
electricity  ” had  dawned.  But  should  there  be 
difficulty  in  conveying  the  power  to  a distance, 
he  suggested  that  manufacturing  towns  should 
be  built  adjacent  to  suitable  sites  for  utilising 
the  tides. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  pointed  out  that  the 
estuary  of  the  River  Mersey  possessed  many 
advantages  as  a tide-utilising  inlet,  both  from 
its  natural  features  and  the  great  vertical 
range  of  tide.  By  the  construction  of  a 
dam  at  its  narrowest  part,  an  area  of  thirty 
square  miles  would  be  enclosed,  and  an  easy 
means  of  communication  obtained  between 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  which  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a subway,  as  proposed. 


MODERN  WOOD-CARVING. 

The  two  tables  of  which  we  have  engraved 
representations  were  executed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Maddox-street.  They  are  very  different  in 
character.  The  first  is  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  and  intended  as  the  Communion-table 
for  the  private  chapel  in  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  lately  bestowed  much  of  his  time  on 
the  decoration,  with  works  of  wood-carving,  of 
this  mansion.  Amongst  other  works,  he  has 
finished  five  elaborately-carved  chimney-pieces, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Ed. 
Ellis. 

The  other  table  is  of  Arabic  design,  and 
executed  in  ebony  and  gold,  with  a rich  Oriental 
jasper  top,  of  great  rarity.  The  designer  has 
caught  the  peculiar  chax-acter  of  this  Oriental 
style.  Round  the  frieze  is  carved,  in  raised 
Arabic  letters,  that  portion  of  the  Koran  which 
is  known  as  the  “Chapter  of  the  Table.” 


CHOIR  STALLS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
NUESTRA  SENORA  DEL  PILAR, 
SARAGOSSA. 

The  elaborate  choir-stalls  of  the  Churoh  of 
Our  Lady  at  Saragossa,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  in  this  issue,  were  commenced  in 
1542,  and  completed  at  a cost  of  62,000  Aragon 
sueldos,  according  to  Spanish  authorities.  The 
work  was  executed  by  Juan  Moreto  (of  Flo- 
rence), Nicolas  Lobato,  and  Esteban  de  Obray, 
in  accordance  with  designs  prepared  by  the 
latter  master. 

The  seats,  of  which  there  are  altogether  115, 
are  in  three  rows,  and  are  entirely  in  oak.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  remarkable 
elaboration  which  they  exhibit : colonnettes, 
panels  enriched  with  figure-subjects,  brackets, 
arms  of  the  seats,  misereres,  and  cornices,  all 
carved  or  inlaid. 

The  beautiful  bronze  railings  which  enclose 
the  choir  were  completed  in  1579  by  Juan 
Tomas  Celma,  at  a cost  of  23,000  sueldos. 


Cariosities  of  numbering  in  Oxford- 
street. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Marylebone 
Vestry  on  the  11th  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from 
the  Postmaster-General,  calling  attention  to  the 
great  inconvenience  caused  in  the  numbering  of 
houses  in  Oxford-street,  thereby  hindering  the 
prompt  delivery  of  letters.  There  are,  it  appears, 
eight  houses  numbered  315,  eight  numbered  31 J, 
three  called  343,  and  two  numbered  256  ; while 
140  houses  have  only  55  numbers  among  them. 
The  chairman  said  the  numbering  of  this  street 
was  something  frightful.  An  immense  number 
of  leases  would  fall  in  in  1882,  so  that,  perhaps, 
action  at  present  might  be  thought  inopportune. 
Mr.  Brook  said  that  if  the  Vestry  waited  till  the 
rebuilding  of  houses  ceased  in  Oxford-street, 
they  might  wait  till  domesday.  The  letter  was 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee. 
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houses  in  the  suburban  districts  of  London  are 
such  as  to  make  it  absolutely  impossible,  in 
most  cases,  for  artisans,  clerks,  or  warehouse, 
men,  to  occupy  them  without  sub-letting.  The 
exigencies  of  the  case  compel  them  to  let  to 
their  own  class,  and  in  all  probability,  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  these  small  houses  are 
occupied  by  two  separate  families.  The  very 
arrangement  of  such  houses,  split  up  as  they 
are  into  six  or  eight  little  rooms,  suggests  the 
opportunity  of  overcrowding.  Bedrooms  are 
used  as  kitchens,  and  the  privacy  of  each  family 
is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  intruded  upon  by  the 
in-coming  or  out-going  of  the  other.  These 
facts  seem  to  show  that  the  wants  of  the  wage- 
classes  have  not  yet  been  met,  so  far  as  dwell- 
ings are  concerned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  English- 
man likes  to  feel  that  “his  house  is  his  castle,” 
and  prefers  to  have  a separate  and  distinct 
house ; therefore  we  may  rest  assured  that  he 
does  not  consent  to  share  it  with  a Btrange 
family  until  driven  to  do  so  by  the  force  of 
circumstances.  That  the  circumstances  are 
against  him  in  this  respect  is  evident  from  the 
experience  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company, 
who,  by  stringent  regulations,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  sub-letting  on  their  estates  at  Battersea 
and  Queen’s  Park,  Kilburn.  The  attempt 
utterly  failed,  and  at  the  present  time  not  only 
is  sub  letting  permitted,  but  in  the  majority  of 
the  houses  there  are  two  families  living.  The 
smallest  houses  built  by  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Company  consist  of  four  rooms  and  a scullery. 
On  the  ground-floor: — One,  11  ft.  by  9 ft.  7 in. ; 
one,  11  ft.  3 in.  by  11  ft.  3 in.  ; and  scullery, 

8 ft.  by  7 ft.  On  the  first  floor: — One,  11  ft.  3 in. 
by  11  ft.  3 in. ; and  the  other,  14  ft.  3 in.  by 

9 ft.  7 in.  The  largest  houses  built  by  the  com- 
pany consist  of  seven  rooms  and  a scullery. 
On  the  gronnd-floor : — Parlour,  12  ft.  9 in.  by 

11  ft.  1 in.,  with  bay  window;  living-room, 

12  ft.  by  11  ft.;  kitchen,  9 ft.  G in.  by  9 ft.; 

and  scullery,  8 ft.  by  6 ft.  On  the  first-floor: — 
One,  16  ft.  3 in.  by  11  ft.  1 in.  ; one,  12  ft.  by 
11  ft. ; one,  9 fc.  6 in.  by  9 ft. ; and  one,  9 ft.  by 
6 ft.  These  are  called  by  the  company  fourth  and 
first  class  houses  respectively.  The  second  and 
third  class  houses  vary  slightly  between  these 
two.  Altogether,  the  houses  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  several  kinds  of 
small  houses  which  have  been  built  to  such  a 
large  extent  round  London  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  With  regard  to  the  first-class  houses, 
they  appear  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  over- 
crowding. The  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
rooms  is  found  to  encourage  overcrowding.  A 
large  living-room  and  kitchen  combined  would 
be  preserved  to  one  family,  while  if  the  same 
were  cut  into  two  and  divided  under  the  heads 
of  living-room  and  kitchen,  each  room  would 
too  often  be  made  to  contain  a separate  family. 
Sub-letting  ought  decidedly  to  be  at  a minimum 
in  the  fourth-class  houses,  where  the  largest 
room  on  the  ground-floor  is  only  11  ft.  3 in.  by 
11  ft.  3 in.  J 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  who  is  a director  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Company,  is  not  of  opinion 
that  the  houses  now  being  erected  by  the  com- 
ply are  the  best  possible  houses  for  those  who 
will  have  to  occupy  them,  and  he  has  designed 
some  which  he  thinks  better.  His  plans  we  now 
publish.  These  buildings  consist  of  three- 
roomed  dwellings,  one  dwelling  being  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  other  on  the  first-floor. 
Each  dwelling  has  a separate  entrance  from  the 
street,  a separate  scullery,  with  separate  yard 
and  offices.  The  plans  we  publish  show  alternate 
arrangements.  Taking  that  with  the  living- 
room  iu  the  front  on  the  ground  floor,  we  have  a 
dwelling  on  the  ground  floor  consisting  of  the 
following  rooms  :— One  living-room,  13  ft.  4 in. 
by  10  ft.  9 in.  ; two  bedrooms,  13  ft.  6 in.  by 

10  ft.  9 in.,  and  9 ft.  9 in.  by  8 ft.  9 in. ; and 
scullery,  9 ft.  9 in.  by  5 ft.  6 in.,  with  yard  and 
offices.  Over  this  there  is  a distinct  and  per 
fectly  private  (as  far  as  the  occupants  of  the 
ground-floor  dwelling  are  concerned)  dwelling, 
with  living-room,  16  ft.  9 in.  by  10  ft.  9 in  • 
two  bedrooms,  13  ft.  4 in.  by  10  ft.  9 in.,  and 

11  ft.  6 in.  by  5 ft.  9 in.,  with  scullery  about 
/ ft.  by  6 ft.  A flight  of  stone  steps  leads  down 
to  a yard  with  offices,  which  is  situated  at  the 
back  of  that  belonging  to  the  ground-floor 
dwelling.  A house  on  this  plan,  and  rooms  of 
the  dimensions  given  above,  would  occupy  the 
same  area  as  that  required  to  build  a first-class 
house  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company.  If 
two  families  are  to  live  on  this  area,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  a building 
constructed  on  some  such  plan  as  that  designed 


by  Mr.  Judge.  Such  a dwelling,  with  its  fair- 
sized living-room,  would  certainly  be  preferred 
by  the  better  class  of  artisans  to  the  fourth- 
class  house  with  the  front  room  on  the  ground 
floor  only  11  ft.  by  9 ft.  7 in.,  and  he  considers 
that  double  the  rent  of  a fourth-class  house 
would  be  the  least  commercial  value  of  the 
double-tenement  house,  and  consequently  that 
the  rent  would  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  extra  staircase,  street-entrance,  kitchen- 
range,  copper,  sink,  &c.,  even  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  for  fireproof  floors,  which,  as  the  Build- 
ing Act  now  stands,  would  be  called  for  on  sites 
within  its  jurisdiction. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  this 
Institute  was  held  in  November  last.  The 
president,  Mr.  Thos.  U.  Walter,  in  his  address, 
said : — 

There  has  been  considerable  architectural 
activity  throughout  the  country  since  our  last 
annual  convention.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  but  few  buildings  having  claims  to 
magnificence  have  been  projected,  though  many 
grand  and  costly  structures,  commenced  in 
former  years,  have  progressed  with  satisfactory 
results.  Works  of  more  recent  date  exhibit  a 
freshness  in  their  architectural  handling  that 
seems  to  indicate  the  advent  of  a new  era  in  the 
arts  of  design.  The  manifest  tendency  of  archi- 
tects to  break  away  from  the  trammels  of  con- 
ventional rules,  and  to  make  style  subservient 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  indicates  a progress  in 
the  development  of  independent  thought  hitherto 
unknown.  Architecture,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  is  obviously  in  a transition  state. 
What  may  be  the  result  of  this  new  departure 
remains  to  be  seen.  If,  however,  architects  are 
careful  to  design  their  works  on  true  aasthetic 
principles,  and  in  conformity  with  the  sciences 
which  underlie  our  art,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
regretted  that  they  show  a disposition  to  do 
their  own  thinking.  Classic  forms  and  classic 
combinations  are  everywhere  yielding  to  more 
ornate  compositions,  bearing  the  names  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  Stuarts,  the  Jacobean,  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  style  called  “ Eastlake,” 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  define,  and  other 
fashions  of  building  having  no  trace  whatever 
of  paternity,  either  ancient  or  modern.  It  is, 
however,  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a good 
deal  of  the  architecture  of  the  present  day  gives 
but  little  evidence  of  conformity  with  aesthetic 
principles.  We  find  modern  compositions,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  having  a decided 
flavour  of  the  old  English  Renaissance,  or 
Elizabethan,  type  of  building,  but  which  mani- 
fests a lamentable  want  of  vigour  in  the  form 
of  their  masses,  and  an  aggregation  of  trivialities 
in  the  making  up  of  details,  which  awaken 
emotions  in  the  cultivated  mind  that  are  any- 
thing but  pleasing.  The  largest  licence  in 
architectural  composition  is  undoubtedly  ad- 
missible, provided  it  does  not  degenerate  into  the 
production  of  forms  and  combinations  that  do 
violence  to  the  elements  of  fitness,  beauty,  and 
stability,  which,  in  all  cases,  are  essential  to 
successful  building.  The  first  involves  the 
planning  of  our  works  so  as  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments and  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  cur  employers  ; while  the  second,  which 
embraces,  iu  the  fullest  extent,  the  philosophy 
of  architectural  propriety  and  taste,  tends  to 
results  that  ennoble  anil  elevate  our  science ; 
and  the  third,  comprising  stability  of  construc- 
tion in  all  its  ramifications,  insures  the  safety 
and  durability  of  our  work. 

As  regards  the  peculiar  claims  of  domestic 
architecture  on  the  skill  of  the  profession,  they 
are  undoubtedly  greater  than  they  have  ever 
been  before;  and  it  is  only  by  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  increasing  re- 
quirements of  the  age,  in  reference  to  buildings 
intended  for  domestic  purposes,  that  an  archi- 
tect can  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  elements 
of  his  profession.  Improved  processes  for 
vvarming  and  ventilating  buildings  are  con- 
tinually being  developed,  and  questions  relating 
to  drainage,  to  the  disposition  of  sewer  gas,  and 
to  other  sanitary  appliances  that  are  now  pro- 
foundly occupying  scientific  minds,  should  be 
regarded  by  the  architect  as  objects  of  study 
that  demand  the  most  serious  attention.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  the  requirements 
of  modern  civilisation  and  taste  are  not  to  be 
met  without  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  outside  world  in  relation  to 
improvements  in  building  appliances.  We  have 
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now  a thousand-and-one  inventions  which  fur- 
nish us  with  every  conceivable  object  of  useful- 
ness and,  beauty  in  the  building  art,  of  better 
design,  of  better  materials,  of  better  workman- 
ship, and  at  cheaper  rates  than  were  ever 
known  before.  It  is,  therefore,  to  our  interest 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  so  as  to  utilise  all 
modern  devices  for  the  perfection  of  our  works. 

In  relation  to  the  present  status  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  its  outlook  for  the  future,  I have  the 
satisfaction  to  say  that  it  is  evidently  exerting 
a decided  influence  for  good  on  the  public  mind 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  art,  and  that 
architects  in  general  are  deriving  from  it, 
directly  or  indirectly,  advantages  that  never 
could  have  been  realised  if  the  profession  had 
remained  without  a corporate  existence.  It 
therefore  becomes  our  duty  to  seek  to  enlarge 
our  field  of  usefulness  by  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Institute  until  it  embraces 
respectable  practitioners  in  every  considerable 
centre  of  civilisation  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a large  number 
of  respectable,  and  in  many  cases  distinguished, 
architects  in  our  most  important  cities  have 
never  yet  become  members  of  the  Institute ; 
while  it  is  known  full  well  that  many  who  are 
outside  of  our  organisation  are  not  inferior  in 
professional  standing  to  any  who  are  within  it. 
It  would  be  well,  and  in  no  small  degree  cour- 
teous, if  steps  were  taken,  by  making  excep- 
tional modifications  in  our  terms  and  processes 
of  admission,  to  receive  all  such  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Institute  upon  their  expressing, 
in  writing,  a desire  to  that  effect.  Whatever 
promotes  the  consolidation  of  the  profession 
tends  to  lead  the  public  to  a higher  appreciation 
of  architectural  genius,  and  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  principles  which  govern  scientific 
building. 

The  peculiar  relations  of  architecture  to  civil 
life  render  it  desirable  to  institute  popular 
educational  processes  by  which  the  public  mind 
may  be  reached  and  instructed  in  the  general 
principles  which  govern  fitness,  propriety,  and 
good  taste  in  architectural  composition.  Unlike 
other  professions,  architecture  primarily  ad- 
dresses the  eye,  and  its  developments  are 
always  exposed  to  view;  it  is  therefore  incum- 
bent on  us  to  enlighten  the  public  in  reference 
to  its  aasthetic  elements  as  well  as  to  the 
sciences  which  underlie  its  practice,  and  to  its 
historic  relations.  This  may  bo  done  by  illus- 
trated lectures,  by  popular  articles  in  our 
architectural  publications,  and  in  scientific  and 
other  periodicals.  This  subject  has  often  been 
alluded  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute, 
and  in  the  chapters,  but  wo  have  never  yet 
taken  any  concerted  steps  in  this  direction. 
The  architectural  training  pursued  in  many  of 
our  educational  institutions  is  important,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  fails  to  reach  the  general 
public.  I would  therefore  suggest  that  regular 
courses  of  public  lectures  on  architecture,  with 
proper  illustrations,  be  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  several  chapters  during  the 
winter  months  by  such  of  the  fellows  of  the 
Institute  as  may  be  willing  to  perform  that 
service. 

The  American  Architect,  which  reports  the 
proceedings  at  the  convention,  says  : — 

“ An  order  was  passed,  giving  the  Board  of 
Trustees  power,  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
report,  to  waive  the  proscribed  formalities  (not 
the  conditions)  of  membership,  and  elect  fellows 
directly  at  their  discretion  from  among  qualified 
architects ; a proposition  to  form  a new  grade 
of  non-professional  life-members,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Trustees  ; and  a resolution 
directing  the  Trustees  to  consider  the  question 
of  dissolving  the  present  chapter  organization, 
so  as  to  leave  the  Institute,  as  it  was  in  its 
earlier  days,  a body  consisting  entirely  of 
members  at  large,  and  if,  after  consulting  the 
chapters,  they  decided  in  favour  of  the  change, 
to  report  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  law  of 
the  Institute  for  action  at  its  next  convention. 
This  proposition  was  the  outcome  of  a recom- 
mendation in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
membership,  and  was  directly  suggested,  we 
believe,  by  symptoms  of  disaffection  on  the  part 
of  the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  chapters,  which 
had  failed  to  convert  the  Institute  to  some 
desired  legislation  ; the  Cincinnati  chapter,  with 
no  fear  of  coercion  before  its  eyes,  having  sealed 
its  devotion  to  its  lost  cause  by  a deliberate 
secession.  A special  committee  was  appointed 
to  collect  and  present  to  the  next  convention 
records  of  the  architecture  of  the  Colonial 
period  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  first  fifty 
years  of  their  independence,  and  another  for 
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‘ the  consideration  of  the  best  eolation  of  the 
tenement-house  problem,  especially  as  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  city  of  New  York.’  ” 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT 
STREET. 

Almost  immediately  opposite  to  tho  new 
Home  and  Colonial  Offices  in  Parliament-street, 
a prominent  block  of  buildings  is  in  course  of 
erection  for  Messrs.  Waterlow.  The  buildings, 
which  are  in  close  contiguity  to  the  Whitehall 
Club,  have  a frontage  to  Parliament-street 
35  feet  in  width,  and  are  carried  to  a height  of 
66  feet.  They  are  of  considerable  depth,  and 
will  ultimately  be  carried  to  Cannon-row,  a 
depth  of  90  feet,  with  a frontage  to  the  last- 
namod  thoroughfare,  and  also  a third  frontage 
opposite  the  side  elevation  of  the  Whitehall 
Club.  They  contain,  including  ,the  attic,  four 
stories  above  the  ground -floor,  which  consists  of 
two  shops.  Tho  Parliament-street  frontage  is  of 
Portland  stone,  with  some  carving  and  ornamen- 
tation introduced.  The  ground-floor  portion  of  the 
elevation  is  rusticated,  and  immediately  above 
the  shops,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  floor,  there  is  a 
projecting  stone  balcony,  resting  on  cantilevers, 
faced  with  sculptured  female  figures.  Each  of 
the  upper  floors  contains  a range  of  six  windows. 
The  piers  between  the  first-floor  windows  are 
carved,  with  suspended  fruits  and  flowers.  At 
the  foot  of  the  first-floor  windows  a balconnette 
is  carried  across  the  face  of  the  elevation.  The 
whole  of  the  building,  which  contains  a ground 
area  of  about  2,700  It.,  is  intended  to  be  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Waterlow  in  connexion  with 
their  business. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Moorgate-street ; and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Brass,  of  Old-street.  Mr.  Hobbs  is  clerk  of  the 
works.  


ARCHITECTURE  AND  PUBLIC 
IMPROVEMENTS* 

In  recalling  the  leading  events  of  the  past 
year  in  the  world  of  architecture  and  building, 
one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  question  so 
often  discussed  by  critics, — artistic,  architec- 
tural, and  literary, — as  to  the  real  definition  of 
architecture,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
somewhat  arbitrary  boundary  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  engineering.  For,  if  we  con- 
sider what  is  the  most  remarkable  building 
event  of  tho  year,  unquestionably  we  must  con- 
clude that  1879  will  be  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  such  events  mainly,  as  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  for  the  commencement  of  the  new 
Eddystone  Lighthouse.  The  fame  of  the  older 
structure  was  so  justly  great,  its  name  has 
become  so  proverbial  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  English  engineering  genius, 
under  exceptional  difficulties,  and  the  new  work 
promises  to  be  so  worthy  a successor  to  the  old, 
that  it  seems  impossible,  in  speaking  nominally 
of  architecture,  to  put  any  other  building  enter- 
prise of  the  year  before  this.  It  is  something 
to  be  remembered  with  pride  by  the  country- 
men of  Smeaton  that  the  edifice  which  he 
erected  has  had  to  be  superseded  mainly  through 
the  defects  of  the  natural  rock  on  which  it  was 
founded,  rather  than  through  any  weakness  in 
the  structure  itself ; and  that  tho  engineering 
science  of  the  present  day,  with  all  its  acquired 
experience,  has  hardly  pretended  an  ability  to 
make  any  improvement  on  the  lines  and  general 
design  of  Smeaton’s  lighthouse,  though  some 
practical  improvements  on  the  process  of  con- 
struction are  being  realised.  The  new  light- 
house is  much  larger  than  the  old  one ; S meaton’s 
building  had  a base  of  32  ft.  diameter,  and  car- 
ried its  light  at  a height  of  72  ft. ; the  new 
erection,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Douglass, 
has  a base  of  44  ft.,  and  carries  its  light  at  the 
height  of  130  ft.  Smeaton’s  lighthouse  was  built 
internally  of  Portland  stone,  faced  externally 
with  granite  blocks  shaped  from  the  exceedingly 
hard  rounded  granite  fragments  found  on  the 
face  of  the  country  in  Dartmoor  and  other  similar 
districts,  and  called  heuce  “moorstone.”  The  new 
work  is  built  entirely  of  granite,  with  special 
methods  to  ensure  permanence ; the  stones  in 
the  basement  especially  being  let  into  each 
other  with  a dovetailed  projection  fitting  into  a 
channel  in  the  adjoining  stone,  both  on  the  side 
and  end,  and  additionally  secured  by  bolts  of  a 
metal  specially  compounded  for  the  purpose,  as 
having  the  greatest  power  to  resist  oxidation 

* From  the  “ Companion  to  tho  Almanac  lor  1880,” 
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and  other  chemical  deterioration;  and  the  whole, 
when  put  together  in  Portland  cement,  will 
probably  furnish,  as  its  engineer  says,  a struc- 
ture “ stronger  than  the  rock  itself.”  The 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  has  an  additional  interest 
in  connexion  with  English  building  of  every 
kind,  as  it  was  owing  to  the  experiments  made 
by  Smeaton  in  order  to  discover  the  best  cement- 
ing ageut  for  his  work,  that  we  were  first  put 
on  the  right  track  in  regard  to  the  qualities  and 
power  of  what  is  now  known  as  Portland  cement, 
a material  which,  though  long  confined  to  use  in 
engineering  work,  is  likely  to  become  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  much  of  architectural 
work,  as  the  basis  of  concrete  ; a material  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  talked  about,  and 
already  put  into  use  in  various  forms,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  brick  walling,  in  which  capacity  the 
economical  advantages  which  it  offers  may  even 
influence  architectural  decoration  by  leaving  a 
margin  for  the  introduction  of  ornament  where 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  to 
indulge  in  anything  but  plain  walls. 

If  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
commencement  of  one  great  engineering  work, 
we  have  also  to  rejoice  over  the  preservation  of 
another,  which  combines  some  of  the  highest 
qualities  both  of  architecture  and  engineering. 
The  additions  which  had  been  proposed,  and 
were  nearly  being  carried  out,  to  increase  the 
traffic  accommodation  on  London  Bridge,  would 
have  involved  not  only  possible  injury  to  the 
stability  of  the  structure,  but  certain  and  abso- 
lute disfigurement  to  what  may  truly  be  called 
one  of  the  noblest  architectural  works  which 
London  possesses;  for  London  Bridge  has  exactly 
the  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest  archi- 
tectural character  and  expression, — solidity  and 
mass,  perfect  execution,  and  a complete  suit- 
ability of  the  design  to  its  practical  purpose. 
The  proposal  to  destroy  the  grand  monumental 
character  of  this  structure  by  tacking  balconies 
on  to  it  for  pedestrians,  is  a painful  example  of 
the  indifference  which  is  felt  in  modern  England 
towards  architectural  grandeur,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  fancied  “ prac- 
tical ” advantage  ; and  it  is  matter  for  sincere 
congratulation  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  to  whom 
architecture,  in  its  noblest  and  severest  forms, 
is  of  any  consequence  at  all,  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  throwing  out  the  Bill  of  the  City  cor- 
poration for  widening  the  bridge  in  the  manner 
proposed,  have  preserved  us  from  the  discredit 
of  having  deliberately  spoiled  and  disfigured 
one  of  our  grandest  structures,  and  that  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  Thames  is  still  left 
intact. 

If  there  be  any  question  raised  as  to  the  suit- 
ability of  including  the  two  engineering  works 
just  named  under  the  head  of  “Architecture,” 
no  better  justification  for  it  could  be  found  than 
in  the  writings  and  the  career  of  the  greatest 
mind  among  contemporary  architects,  whom  we 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  during  the  past 
year.  Though  Eugene  Emmanuel  Viollet-le- 
Duo  was  not  an  Englishman,  his  loss  is  ours  as 
well  as  that  of  bis  countrymen ; for,  in  fact,  he 
belonged  not  to  France  but  to  all  Europe.  And 
the  whole  tendency  of  Viollet-le-Duc’s  teaching 
and  practice  was  in  opposition  to  the  academic 
theory  of  architecture,  which  regards  the  art  as 
merely  the  application  to  buildings  of  certain 
derived  ornamental  or  decorative  features.  With 
Viollet-le-Duc  every  kind  of  building,  whether 
it  was  a mansion,  a bridge,  or  a foitification, 
was  equally  “architecture,”  for,  with  him, 
architecture  simply  meant  the  best,  most  scien- 
tific, and  most  expressive  form  of  building.  His 
whole  professional  life  was,  in  regard  to  this, 
more  or  less  of  a fight  against  the  Academic 
party  in  France,  and  the  system  of  Government 
instruction  as  carried  on  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Of  his  work  in  other  ways  much  is  already 
becoming  well  known  in  England.  His  great 
“ Dictionnaire  liaisonne  de  l’Architecture,” 
itself  nearly  sufficient,  as  one  might  suppose,  to 
be  the  work  of  a lifetime,  is  now  a necessary 
element  in  every  good  architectural  library,  and 
is  probably  the  finest  work  in  illustration  of 
architecture  that  has  ever  been  published,  when 
we  regard  the  mass  of  detailed  information  it 
contains,  the  ins'ight  into  tho  relations  of  archi- 
tecture to  the  history  and  social  economy  of 
nations,  and  the  admirable  and  hitherto  (in  such 
a work)  unequalled  character  of  the  illustra- 
tions. Yet  this  great  work,  though  constituting 
his  chief  monument,  is  but  a part  even  of  his 
literary  labours.  Among  his  many  other  critical 
and  illustrative  books  in  relation  to  his  favourite 
study  may  be  mentioned  his  “ Dictionnaire  du 
Mobilier  ” ; his  admirable  “ Lectures  on  Archi- 


tecture,” two  volumes  of  which  have  already  been 
translated  into  English,  and  which  contain  some 
of  the  most  profoundly  suggestive  criticisms 
in  regard  to  the  very  foundation  of  art  and 
of  artistic  perception ; his  “ History  of  a 
Fortress,”  in  which  the  most  minute  information 
in  regard  to  the  successive  stages  of  military 
architecture  is  conveyed  in  a manner  which  has 
all  the  interest  of  a romance  ; his  “ Essai  sur 
1’ Architecture  Militaire ;”  and  his  “History  of 
a House,”  in  which  the  philosophy  of  house 
architecture,  practical  and  aesthetic,  is  brought 
into  so  simple  and  readable  a form  as  to  be  clear 
to  every  comprehension,  and  which,  it  may  be 
added,  was  written  merely  as  an  evening’s 
amusement  while  making  a suryey  for  the 
French  Government  in  an  out-of-the-way 
district.  His  practical  work  included  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
historic  buildings  of  France,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  the 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis;  and  subsequently, 
he  restored  the  fortifications  of  Carcassonne,  the 
Cathedrals  of  Laon  and  Amiens,  Notre  Dame  de 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  aud  the  Chateau  of  Pierre- 
fonds;  the  last-named  building  being  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  of  the  Mediaaval 
chateaux  of  France,  in  which  Viollet-le-Duc 
took  especial  interest,  and  arrived  at  nothing 
less  than  the  production  for  modern  spectators 
of  a complete  reconstitution  of  the  feudal 
dwelling  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  splendour, — 
a task  which  his  unequalled  knowledge  of 
French  Medueval  architecture  and  furniture 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  as  probably  no  one 
else  of  his  time  could.  Subsequently  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  works  for 
the  additional  fortification  of  Paris  under  the 
Republic,  thus  vindicating  in  his  own  person  his 
theory  as  to  the  unity  of  all  classes  of  building 
and  construction  under  the  general  head  of 
architecture.  His  knowledge  seemed  to  bo 
almost  encyclopedic ; and  one  of  the  men  who 
worked  under  him  was  heard  to  say  of  him, 

“ He  knows  everything,  from  geology  to  cookery, 
and  it  all  comes  like  music  from  his  lips.”  The 
last  scheme  in  which  he  had  interested  himself 
was  the  effort  to  bring  about  the  foundation  of 
an  operaffiouso  for  the  people,  in  order  to  bring 
the  lyric  drama  within  the  reach  of  all.  With 
all  this  varied  ability  and  power,  he  was  a man 
of  tho  most  simple  and  unassuming  character, 
working  hard  early  and  late  in  his  favourite 
craft ; ready  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  all  who 
sought  it,  and  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who 
had  dealings  with  him  ; such  a man  as  the 
architectural  world  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
Bee  the  like  of  again  for  some  time  to  come. 

Tho  great  historic  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Albans  has  continued  during  this  year  to  be  the 
subject  of  hot  discussion  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  building  by  those  under  whose  care 
it  is  for  the  time  officially  placed.  Last  year 
the  walls  of  the  structure  were  lifted  into  the 
perpendicular  from  which  they  had  dangerously 
declined,  a proceeding  about  the  advantage  of 
which  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion; 
but  dire  was  the  outcry  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Restoration  Committee  intended  to 
place  a new  roof  on  the  nave,  and  sensible 
people  could  derive  little  satisfaction  either  way 
from  a contest  in  which  both  sides  were  more 
or  less  wrong,  aad  seemed  influenced  less  by 
interest  in  a great  building  than  by  a wish  to 
annoy  their  opponents.  The  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  whose  members 
seem  to  be  actuated  rather  by  sentiment  than 
by  any  knowledge  of  facts,  declared  that  the 
existing  roof  was  perfectly  good,  which  they 
had  no  means  of  knowing  even  if  it  had  been  the 
case  ; the  Restoration  Committee  decided,  quite 
rightly  and  on  sufficient  advice,  that  the  roof 
was  in  such  a condition  that  a new  one  was 
indispensable;  but  they  then  unfortunately 
adopted  a theory  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
replace  the  low-pitched  roof  by  a high-pitched 
one,  Buch  as  would  very  likely  have  been  first 
placed  on  the  building  when  the  walls  were 
erected,  but  of  the  former  existence  of  which 
there  wa3  no  trace  and  no  proof.  They  have,  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  carried  their  point,  and  have 
thus  altered  the  proportion  and  the  outline  of  a 
building  which  has  been  for  centuries  a part  of 
the  landscape  in  which  it  stands,  and  breaking 
through  all  the  sentiment  and  the  associations  of 
the  place  for  an  object  oven  the  architectural 
value  of  which  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The 
moral  connected  with  the  matter  is  that  if  the 
mass  of  the  public  interested  themselves  more 
in  such  subjects,  and  were  not  so  deplorably 
ignorant  and  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
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tecture,  both  ancient  and  modern,  there  would 
be  a healthy  public  opinion  which  might  prevent 
the  indulgence  of  sentimentalities  and  mistakes 
such  as  these  ; but  the  public  and  the  press,  as 
a rule,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  anything 
about  such  things,  the  treatment  of  buildings 
which  form  a part  of  the  history  of  the  nation  is 
thus  left  to  the  pleasure  of  a few  irresponsible 
persons,  who  may  do  an  entirely  irreparable 
injury  to  it,  the  extent  of  which  will  only  be 
recognised  when  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  important  that  every  opportunity,  there- 
fore, should  be  taken  of  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote increased  interest  in  such  subjects  in  the 
miods  of  those  who  are  not  specially  or  pro- 
fessedly concerned  in  architecture  and  arcbmo- 
logy,  who  may  therefore  exercise  in  such 
matters  what  may  be  called  the  judgment  of 
common  sense,  uninfluenced  by  professional 
feeling  or  archmological  sentiment,  which  latter 
quality  is  not  infrequently  displayed  in  a some- 
what unreasonable  manner,  and  without  suffi- 
cient consideration  for  the  practical  wants  of 
the  present  day.  There  is  likely  to  be  increased 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  public  criticism  iu 
regard  to  the  ancient  buildings  of  London,  as 
the  necessity  for  the  improvements  in  thorough- 
fare accommodation,  and  the  changing  demands 
of  commerce,  lead  inevitably  to  the  removal 
of  snch  cld  buildings  as  are  manifestly  useless 
to  the  modern  community,  and  occupy  ground 
the  commercial  value  of  which  is  enormous. 
This  subject  comes,  in  fact,  into  the  history  of 
the  architectural  movement  of  the  year,  as  thr 
question  of  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  Cit’ 
churches  has  been  much  agitated,  and  is  like]’ 
to  become  an  increasing  source  of  contentioi 
between  archaaologists  and  men  of  business 
The  Builder,  in  view  of  this  discussion,  repub 
lished  in  its  issue  for  the  3rd  of  May  a forme 
engraving  representing  “the  threatened  churchei 
of  London,”  which  included  some  of  the  bes 
and  most  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Wren 
Some  of  these  it  will  probably  be  impossibh 
ultimately  to  save,  except  at  the  cost  of  absolut< 
neglect  of  important  present  interests ; bu 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  mos 
strongly  interested  in  these  buildings  are  ap 
entirely  to  overlook  the  claims  of  existing 
society,  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  plainly 
said  that  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  sncl 
works  are  regarded  by  the  commercial  or  Citj 
mind  exhibits  an  indifference  to  the  picturesqus 
and  historic  interest  of  these  old  buildings,  and  i 
preference  for  £.  s.  d.  over  every  other  considera 
tion,  which  is  deplorable.  A more  general  anc 
enlightened  public  interest  in  the  question  woulc 
be  the  best  check  on  archmological  seutimen 
talism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  commercial  indif 
ference  on  the  other  hand;  and  each  of  oui 
readers  may  do  something  to  promote  such  r 
balance  of  public  criticism  when  the  time  comes 
for  exercising  it. 

Reference  to  the  works  of  Wren  natural!} 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  some  special  inte 
rest  has  been  excited  during  the  present  year  it 
connexion  with  his  greatest  work,  the  Metro 
politan  Cathedral,  which  is,  fortunately,  undei 
the  charge  of  an  architectural  custodian  (Mr 
Penrose,  “the  surveyor  to  the  fabric”),  wlu 
combines,  m a rare  degree,  archeological  enthu- 
siasm with  practical  knowledge  and  judgment 
Investigations  carried  on  under  his  direction 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a portion  of  the 
foundations  of  the  cloister  and  chapter-house  oi 
the  Mediaeval  cathedral  which  perished  in  the 
Orreat  Fire,  and  these  remains  have  seemed  tc 
point  among  other  things,  to  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  choir  of  the  old  cathedral  wal 
deflected  from  the  line  of  axis  of  the  nave, 
inclining  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  manner 
which  is  found  in  several  Mediaeval  cathedrals 
and  churches,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  had 
symbolical  reference  to  the  inclination  of  the 
f ^ ofr,the  Saviour  in  Medkcval  representations 
of  the  Crucifixion.  What  is,  however,  of  much 
more  direct  and  certain  historical  interest  to  us 
is  the  discovery,  by  Mr.  Penrose,  of  the  founda- 
°f  Stf‘  !Pa“V8  Cro8s  — an  erection  which 
Z J TV 3 7^h  80  much  of  the  political  and 

social  history  of  England,  in  one  of  its  most 
stirring  and  eventful  periods,  and  the  site  of 
which  must  be  matter  of  such  interesting 
associations  to  every  Englishman.  Both  the 
pavement  of  the  old  cathedral  and  the  base  of 
the  cross  were  considerably  below  the  present 
ground-level  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  (illus- 
trating the  constant  tendency  to  a raising  of  the 
ground-level  in  large  cities,  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  ddbns),  and  though  the  actual 
remains  of  the  structure  could  not  bo  perma- 


nently  exposed  to  view  without  fear  of  their 
disintegration  by  weather,  as  well  as  incon- 
venient interference  with  the  ground-level,  the 
site  of  the  cross  is  now  marked  on  the  land  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  cathedral,  which  has 
also  been  laid  out  and  planted  as  a small  garden, 
open  to  the  public,  thus  greatly  improving  the 
appearance  and  accessories  of  the  building  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  giving  a new  historic 
interest  to  the  locality.  The  crypt  of  the 
cathedral  has  also  been  cleared  from  the  lumber 
and  dust  of  generations,  and  thrown  open  to 
the  public ; the  eastern  portion,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Faith,  arranged  as  a 
small  church  for  daily  early  morning  service, 
and  some  of  the  old  monuments  rescued  from 
the  original  cathedral  have  been  arranged  here. 
These  and  other  interesting  details  were  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Penrose,  early  in  the  year,  to 
a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  in  a 
paper  which  will  be  found  in  their  Transactions ; 
not,  however,  including  the  particulars  about 
the  remains  of  St.  Paul’s  Ci’oss,  which  were  not 
discovered  till  a few  months  later. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  new  architec- 
tural schemes  of  the  year  has  been  that  which 
has  resulted  from  the  determination  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  City  of  London  School  to  yield 
at  last  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
remove  their  important  establishment  from  the 
narrow  and  cramped  site  on  which  it  has  so  long 
stood,  to  a new  building  on  a roomy  and  airy 
situation  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  This 
resolution  led  to  an  architectural  competition, 
in  which,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  a great 
amount  of  admirable  work  was  thrown  away, 
and  an  exceptional  amount  of  practical  and 
artistic  talent  exhibited.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  designs  went  into  the 
subject  with  unusual  minuteness,  and  have 
selected  a design  which  we  must  conclude 
affords  them  the  accommodation  they  look  for 
in  what  they  regard  as  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient manner.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
cannot  be  congratulated  on  having  chosen  a 
design  which  architecturally  will  be  likely  to  be 
considered  worthy  of  the  Bite  ; and  though  this 
is  a secondary  consideration  in  comparison  with 
suitability  of  plan,  it  is  certainly  matter  for 
much  regret  that  there  seems  little  probability 
of  the  Thames  Embankment,  the  river  frontage 
of  which  affords  such  a splendid  site  for  the 
noblest  architecture,  being  occupied  by  buildings 
really  worthy  of  the  situation.  The  architectural 
history  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  so  far,  is  not 
encouraging.  It  has  been  occupied  at  one  end 
by  a hotel  of  the  most  commonplace  description 
architecturally,  at  the  other  end  by  a half-finished 
building,  the  proposed,  but  now  abandoned,* 
opera-house,  which,  had  it  ever  been  completed, 
would  have  been  no  ornament  to  the  site,  and 
totally  unworthy  to  stand  under  the  shadow  of 
Barry’s  Clock  Tower;  and  now  wre  have  the 
promise  of  another  large  building,  which  will 
permanently  occupy  a considerable  portion  of 
the  frontage  with  architecture  as  good  as  any- 
thing else  that  is  there,  but  apparently  not  much 
better.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  efforts  at 
the  architectural  embellishment  of  the  Embank- 
ment will  lead  to  more  fortunate  results  than 
this  promises.  The  building  is  not,  indeed, 
commenced  yet,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
selection  of  the  design  is  finally  determined  on, 
and  as  the  designs  submitted  were  open  for 
public  inspection,  it  was  possible  to  judge  both 
of  what  was  done  and  of  what  might  have  been 
done.” 


Civil  and  Meclianical  Engineers'  Society. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  papers  to 
be  read  before  this  Society  during  Session 
1879-80  : — Dec.  18,  1879,  openiug  address  by 
the  president,  Mr.  W.  C.  Street ; January  8 and 
22,  1880,  “The  Bridges  of  the  Thames  at 
London,”  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley;  Feb.  5, 
“ Corn  Mills,”  by  Mr.  H.  Ellis  Bill ; Feb.  19, 
“ The  Fracture  of  Cast  Iron,”  by  Mr.  James 
Love;  March  4,  “The  Beneficial  Action  of 
Mind  on  Matter,”  by  Mr.  R.  Harkness  Twigg  ; 
March  18,  “A  Railway  to  India,”  by  Mr.  B. 
Baughton  ; April  8,  “ Teredo  and  other  Insects 
destructive  to  Wood  in  Marine  Works,”  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cole;  April  22,  “Roof  Construction  in 
the  Middle  Ages,”  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Rew ; 
May  G,  “A  Small  Colliery  in  North  Wales,”  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Butler  ; and  May  20,  “ Cement  Manu- 
facture,” by  Mr.  C.  B.  Driver.  Tho  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  3rd  of  June. 


* It  is  now  stated  that  definite  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  completing  this  building.— Ed.  B, 


THE  IMPERIAL  DOCKYARD,  DANZIG. 

To  the  two  important  dockyards  which  the 
German  Empire  already  possesses,— one  at  Kiel, 
in  the  Baltic,  the  other  at  Wilhelmshaven, 
opening  into  the  German  Ocean, — a third  will 
shortly  be  added.  The  works  at  the  imperial 
dockyard  at  Danzig  have  now  progressed  so 
far  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  the  docks 
being  opened  in  the  spring  of  the  coming  year. 
The  dockyard  comprises  an  iron  floating-dock, 
the  .dock-basin,  and  three  radial  slips  in  con- 
nexion with  the  latter.  The  floating-dock  has 
a length  of  325  ft.  in  the  centre  line,  and  a 
breadth  of  112  ft.,  by  a height  of  48  ft.  6 in.,  of 
which  12  ft.  6 in.  are  absorbed  by  the  pontoon.  At 
its  completion,  it  will  be  permanently  stationed 
in  the  Vistula,  by  the  side  of  the  dock-gate.  On 
docking  a ship,  tho  dock  is  towed  to  a deeper 
part  of  the  river  and  partly  immersed  by  filling 
fifty  of  its  sixty-five  water-tight  compartments. 
The  vessel  to  be  docked  is  then  hauled  into  tho 
floating-dock,  anchored  to  the  cradle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dock,  and  the  latter  raised  again 
by  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  fifty  compart- 
ments. The  pumping  out  of  the  water  is 
effected  in  four  hours  by  two  two-cylinder 
engines,  driving  four  centrifugal  pumps.  The 
8 team  of  six  atmospheres  required  for  feeding 
the  engines  is  supplied  by  four  boilers.  The 
dock  has  a floating  power  of  6,600  tons,  and  is 
consequently  calculated  to  raise  any  ship,  fully 
equipped,  of  the  German  navy,  the  Konig  Wilhelm 
alone  excepted.  The  entire  material  required 
for  the  dock  was  furnished  by  German  firms ; 
its  whole  weight,  when  completely  fitted  up, 
will  be  5,000  tons.  In  case  the  repairs  of  the 
docked  vessel  are  of  a smaller  nature,  such  as 
cleaning  and  painting  of  a ship’s  bottom,  for 
instance,  they  may  be  executed  in  tho  floating- 
dock.  But  should  the  work  required  to  be  done 
be  heavy,  or  the  repairs  necessitate  the  hauling 
of  the  ship  ashore,  the  floating-dock,  with  the 
vessel  inside,  is  towed  into  the  dock-basin. 

The  latter  is  constructed  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  in  the  form  of  a trapeze,  the  shortest 
side  of  which,  its  head,  of  a breadth  of  122  ft.,  is 
open  towards  the  river,  and  may  be  closed,  per- 
fectly water-tight,  by  iron  pontoons.  The  two 
sides  of  the  trapeze  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
dock-head  are  each  316  ft.  long.  The  end  opposite 
to  the  head  is  rounded  off,  and  has  a length  of 
240  ft.  in  the  segment.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  basin  from  the  head  to  the  rounded  end  is 
333  feet,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  horizontal 
slips  radiate.  The  bottom  of  the  dock-basin  is 
formed  of  7 ft.  6 in.  of  concrete,  upon  which 
follows  a course  of  brickwork,  covered  again  by 
granite  slabs.  The  enclosure-walls  are  19  ft.  6 in. 
high,  and  constructed  of  brickwork,  faced  also 
with  granite.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  dock- 
basin,  at  an  average  water-level  of  the  Vistula, 
is  14  ft.,  which  is  sufficient  for  all  requirements, 
as  the  iron  floatiDg-dock  with  its  heaviest 
burden  draws  only  13  ft.  of  water.  When  the 
floating-dock  has  been  anchored  opposite  to  the 
horizontal  slip  to  be  used  for  repairing  the  vessel, 
it  is  lowered  by  letting  in  water  until  it  rests 
upon  the  granite  bed  of  the  dock-basin,  and 
thus  the  required  resistance  is  supplied  for 
hauling  the  ship  off  the  floating-dock  and  on  to 
the  slip.  The  dock-basin  is  closed,  as  a rule, 
towards  the  river  only  when  repairs  on  the 
floating-dock  itself  become  necessary.  In  that 
case  the  basin,  after  the  dock  has  been  towed 
in,  is  closed  at  the  head  by  the  insertion  of  the 
above-mentioned  pontoons,  and  then  pumped 
dry  by  two  centrifugal  pumps,  each  capable  of 
raising  3,300  gallons  per  minute. 

Of  the  three  horizontal  slips,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  radiate  towards  the  interior  and 
rounded-off  end  of  the  dock-basin,  the  centre 
one  has  a slipway  of  a length  of  344  ft.  6 in.,  by 
a width  of  66  ft.,  and  a supporting  power  up  to 
7,000  tons.  The  length  of  each  of  the  two  side 
slips  is  315  ft.,  their  width  59  ft.,  and  their  sup- 
porting power 4,000  tons  each.  The  centre  slip, 
therefore,  will  take  any  ironclad  of  the  German 
navy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Konig  Wilhelm, 
while  the  two  side  slips  are  intended  solely  for 
unarmoured  vessels.  The  hauling  up  of  the 
ships  on  to  the  slips,  and  the  hauling  off  into 
the  iron  floating  dock  after  repair,  will  be 
effected  by  means  of  cast-steel  chains,  by 
hydraulic  machines,  with  five  pressure  cylinders 
and  a recoil  cylinder,  of  a traction-power  of 
1,800  tons.  The  pumps  which  supply  this 
power  are  worked  by  a locomotive  steam-engine, 
of  90-horse  power,  which  is  used  also  for  working 
the  two  centrifugal  pumps  serving  for  emptying 
the  dock-basin. 
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The  extent  of  the  labour  required  for  con- 
structing these  vast  works  may  be  estimated  by 
the  following  data.  In  excavating  the  pit  for 
the  dock-basin,  over  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of  soil 
had  to  removed  ; for  enclosing  it,  26,400  square 
feet  of  pile-planking  and  6,358  cubic  feet  of  fir 
timber  were  used.  For  laying  down  the  concrete 
bed  of  the  dock-basin,  nearly  580,000  cubic  feet 
of  broken  stones,  5,438  tons  of  ground  trass, 
160,500  cubic  feet  of  unslaked  lime,  2,400 
tons  of  Portland  cement,  and  187,700  cubic 
feet  of  sand,  were  required.  The  brickwork 
for  the  enclosure-walls,  &c.,  consumed  1,800 
millions  of  bricks  and  5,500  tons  of  Portland 
cement.  For  covering  the  bed  aud  the  brick- 
work, 53,000  cubic  feet  of  ashlar,  granite, 
and  sandstone,  aud  1,800  tons  of  Portland 
cement,  were  used.  For  the  foundation  of  theslips, 
5,000  pieces  of  round  timber,  each  66  ft.  long, 
and  for  constructing  the  slipways  2,000,000 
bricks,  8,000  tons  of  Portland  cement,  105,000 
cubic  feet  of  sand,  and  24,700  cubic  feet  of 
granite  slabs,  were  required.  All  this  material 
is  native  produce,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last-mentioned  24,700  cubic  feet  of  granite 
slabs,  which  have  been  imported  from  Sweden. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Diisseldorf  school  of  painting  has  just 
lost  two  of  its  disciples  prominent  in  their 
respective  lines.  On  December  1st  died  Franz 
Ittenbach,  at  the  age  of  sixty -seven.  He 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
painters,  who  form  a characteristic  group 
in  the  older  Diisseldorf  school,  and  was 
one  of  its  best-known  aud  veteran  members. 
His  chief  works  are  altar  - pieces,  single 
figures  being  his  principal  productions ; but 
there  are  also  existing  some  of  his  saints’ 
groups  and  compositions  representing  scenes 
from  Bible  history. 

A much  more  widely-known  painter  of  the 
Diisseldorf  school  was  Karl  Hiibner,  who  died 
on  December  5th,  aged  sixty-Bix.  He  was  a 
genre  and  landscape  painter,  whose  works  enjoy 
a wide  reputation.  Being  extremely  active  and 
versatile,  and  using  the  brush  with  facility,  the 
number  of  works  left  behind  by  him  is  very 
large.  He  created  an  enormous  sensation  in 
1844  by  one  of  his  best  and  largest  paintings, 
“ Silesian  Weavers.”  In  it  he  portrayed  the 
sufferings  of  the  weavers  (Upper  Silesia  had 
then  passed  through  one  of  those  periodical 
famines  one  of  which  has  just  now  set  in 
again)  and  the  harshness  of  Silesian  employers, 
the  time  chosen  being  pay-day.  This  work 
brought  him  into  public  prominence  much 
against  his  will,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
democratic  painter.  He,  however,  made  use 
of  this  current  of  public  opinion,  and  soon 
several  other  important  productions  of  his  hand 
saw  the  light,  of  which  “ The  Game  Laws,” 
“The  Emigrants,”  “The  Distrain,”  are  perhaps 
the  best.  His  popularity  was  not  lasting, 
especially  as  with  age  his  productions  became 
fewer,  but  he  was  widely  esteemed  to  the  end 
for  his  generosity  and  liberality  towai'ds  his 
brother  artists. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Knud  Baade, 
at  Munich,  on  November  2ith,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  Baade  was  a Norwegian  by 
birth,  but  attached  himself  early  in  life  to  the 
Munich  school.  He  was  a landscape  and 
marine  painter,  and  vei’y  productive.  He  was 
settled  at  Munich  over  forty  years. 


Artisans’  Dwellings  in  Manchester. — 

A correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
writes,  under  date  the  22nd  ult.  : — “ I am  one  of 
a small  band  of  friends,  who  joined  together, 
early  last  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning, 
on  a very  small  scale,  a work  in  Manchester, 
such  as  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  so  long  and  so 
successfully  carried  on  in  London.  The  very 
gist  of  Miss  Hill’s  scheme  is  personal  systematic 
inspection.  In  the  same  manner,  we  proposed 
to  become  the  landlords  of  as  many  houses  as 
we  could  afford  to  buy, — say  one  small  block  at 
first, — to  put  them  iuto  decent  sanitary  repair, 
to  let  them  at  rents  duly  proportioned  to  our 
outlay  upon  them,  and  to  depute  one  or  more  of 
our  own  number  to  visit  and  inspect  regularly 
once  a week.  The  abnormal  condition  of  things 
in  Manchester  last  winter  prevented  the  scheme 
being  immediately  carried  out.  But  it  is  only 
in  abeyance  at  the  present  moment.  We  but 
wait  to  see  whether  the  times  are  favourable 
for  beginning,  not  wishing  to  injure  our  work 
by  making  a false  start.” 


PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  THE 
THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
on  the  11th  inst.,  the  City  Linds  Committee  pre- 
sented a report  recommending  the  granting  to 
the  Governors  of  Sion  College,  for  the  erection 
of  a new  hall,  library,  and  offices,  a lease  of  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
at  1,2652.  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  pur- 
chasing the  freehold  at  twenty-five  years’  pur- 
chase. The  site  proposed  to  be  leased  to  the 
college  had  a frontage  to  the  embankment  of 
75  ft.,  and  a depth  of  130  ft.,  and  abutted  on 
the  new  Btreetit  was  proposed  should  be  formed 
from  the  Embankment  to  Temple-street.  Ano- 
ther report  on  this  subject  was  also  submitted 
by  the  City  Lands  Committee,  who,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Grocers’  Company,  asked  for  autho- 
rity to  negotiate  for  granting  them  a leaso  of  a 
piece  of  land  with  a frontage  of  not  less  than 
140  ft.  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a new  hall  and  offices  for 
their  corporate  business,  with  the  option  of 
purchasing  the  freehold.  The  report  pointed 
out  that  the  entire  frontage  ownod  by  the  Cor- 
poration on  the  Embankment  was  650  ft.  Of 
this  they  were  in  negotiation,  in  respect  to 
270  ft.,  with  the  Government  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  Royal  Mint,  and  they  proposed,  with 
the  Court’s  consent,  to  lease  75  ft.  to  the  Sion 
College  authorities,  at  a rent  of  1,2652.  per 
annum,  with  option  of  purchasing  the  freehold 
for  31,6252.  or  twenty-five  years’  purchase. 
Another  range  of  193  ft.  was  proposed  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  building  the  new  City 
of  London  School ; but  it  is  thought  that  135  ft., 
or  thereabouts,  would  be  amply  sufficient. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  asked 
leave  to  continue  their  negotiations  with  the 
Grocers’  Company. 

Mr.  G.  Shaw,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
first  report,  having  reference  to  Sion  College, 
said  that  on  the  27th  of  February  of  this  year 
the  committee  were  instructed  to  negotiate  with 
the  Government  for  the  sale  of  a piece  of  land 
on  the  Embankment  as  a site  for  a new  Mint, 
and  those  negotiations  were  now  nearly  com- 
plete, and  the  principal  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee had  not  hurried  on  those  negotiations  was 
because  the  committee  wanted  some  basis  npon 
which  to  ascertain  the  market  value  of  the  Bite. 
The  Goveimment  knew  the  price  which  the 
Corporation  had  paid,  and  looked  at  the  question 
from  that  point  of  viow,  but  the  committee  took 
another  view,  and  did  not  agree  with  them. 
The  original  plan  presented  to  aud  agreed  upon 
by  the  Court  showed  that  the  frontage  of  the 
City  of  London  School  Bite  was  193  ft.,  that  of 
Sion  College,  75  ft.,  leaving,  after  allowing  for 
the  Mint,  73  ft.  or  74  ft.  to  deal  with.  In  the 
negotiations  with  the  Grocers’  Company  it  was 
found  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  come  to 
terms  unless  some  alterations  were  made,  and 
he  (the  speaker)  then  directed  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  City  of  London  School  Committee 
should  be  asked  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  City 
Lands  Committee,  so  that  they  might  agree 
upon  a plan  which  would  suit  all  parties. 
Although  the  frontage  of  the  school  would  be 
curtailed,  the  same  amount  of  area  would  be 
retained,  and  the  playgrounds  would  be  as 
large  as  was  provided  by  the  plans  sanctioned  by 
the  Court.  By  the  changing  of  the  axis  of  the 
hall  to  north  and  south  they  would  save  about 
40  ft.,  and  another  alteration  would  save  27  ft. 
more.  By  the  modification  of  the  appurtenances 
aud  the  rooms  in  front  they  could  save  more 
space,  and  in  these  ways  a saving  of  72  ft.  of 
frontage  could  be  effected  without  the  school 
being  in  any  way  injured.  Besides,  he  believed 
the  change  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
fa9ade  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Murrell  thought  the  Court  was  entitled 
to  some  further  information  as  to  the  value  of 
the  particular  Bite  it  was  proposed  to  allot  to 
Sion  College.  They  were  asked  to  let  that  choice 
site,  with  a large  frontage  and  a small  depth,  at 
only  2s.  7d.  per  foot.  If  the  land  was  thrown 
iuto  the  market  he  had  no  doubt  that  a very 
much  larger  price  would  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Felton  said  he  rose  with  reluctance  to 
oppose  the  report.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  had  been  stated  to  the  Court  it 
would  appear  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
enemies  to  the  interests  of  the  Corporation.  In 
1877  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  school 
from  its  present  site  to  the  Embankment,  and 
the  architect  was  asked  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
building  which  would  cost  about  50,0002.  or 


60,0002.  Two  plans  were  prepared,  but  the 
committee  did  not  entertain  either  of  them,  on 
account  of  the  great  expenditure  that  would  be 
involved  in  carrying  them  out.  In  Decerabei-, 
1878,  having  obtained  the  land  on  the  Embank- 
ment, the  City  Lands  Committee  were  applied  to 
to  stake  out  the  site.  The  School  Committee  did 
not  ask  for  any  specific  number  of  feet  for  a 
frontage,  but  left  the  matter  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  City  Lands  Committee.  In  reply, 
the  City  Lands  Committee  stated  that  the 
staking  out  of  the  ground  was  a matter  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  City  of  London  School  Com- 
mittee. The  Sohool  Committee  then  gave  in- 
structions to  the  Architect  to  Btake  out  the 
ground,  and  that  was  performed  by  Mr.  Murray, 
of  the  City  Architect’s  office.  Having  had  the 
land  staked  out,  the  committee  took  steps  to 
obtain  plans  aud  designs  for  the  new  school, 
and  from  the  particulars  supplied  to  the  com- 
peting architects  the  new  building  was  to  have 
a frontage  of  192  ft.,  a side  frontage  of  327  ft., 
and  a back  of  200  ft.  In  accordance  with  these 
particulars  plans  were  prepared.  The  plan  and 
design  which  was  ultimately  accepted  by  the 
Corporation  showed  a frontage  of  192  ft.  3 in. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Vigors,  upon  which  the 
Act  of  Parliament  had  been  obtaiued,  showed 
that  the  area  of  the  site  was  lj-  acre  and  that 
the  frontage  was  192  ft.  3 in.  He  (the  speaker) 
maintained  that  if  they  now  altered  these  plans 
they  had  obtained  the  Act  of  Parliament  by 
false  representations.  There  had  been  fifty- 
throe  designs  sent  in  for  the  school,  and  he 
asked  was  it  to  go  forth  that  they  had  been 
engaged  in  a solemn  farce  in  dealing  with  the 
question  by  which  the  valuable  time  and  ability 
of  so  many  gentlemen  had  been  wasted  ? 

Mr.  De  Keyser  said  that  the  Mint  would  dis- 
figure the  Embankment,  and  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  75-ft.  frontage  for  Sion  College  the 
Corporation  would  lose  the  adequate  utilisation 
of  a quantity  of  baok  land.  He  trusted  the 
Court  would  not  entertain  the  proposal  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Phillips  asked  if  the  plans  of  the  school 
would  have  to  be  remodelled  if  the  report  were 
agreed  to  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter;  but  the  City  Lands  Committee  have 
suggested  that  the  firm  of  architects  whose 
plans  were  adopted  should  put  themselves  in 
commuuication  with  us  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  would  not  give  much  for  the 
character  of  an  architect  who  said  that  he  could 
not  modify  his  plans  to  a reduced  frontage.  It 
was  only  a question  of  turning  round  the  large 
hall.  If  the  frontage  were  reduced,  it  would 
make  the  building  more  handsome  than  it  was 
shown  to  be  on  tho  plans. 

In  reply  to  a question  put  to  him  as  to  the 
value  of  the  land, 

The  Architect  (Mr.  Horace  Jones)  said, — I 
believe  the  actual  sum  will  figure  out  to  some- 
thing like  2s.  7£d.  per  foot,  but  it  is  not  let  in 
this  way  ; that  is  not  the  basis  of  the  valuation. 
I do  not  consider  2s.  7id.  a particularly  low 
price,  or  I should  not  have  i-ecommended  the 
City  Lands  Committee  to  have  accepted  it. 
There  are  some  portions  taken  at  a higher  price 
than  2s.  7id.,  while  others  have  been  taken  at  a 
lower  price. 

Mx\  Shaw  mentioned  that  portions  could  not 
be  built  on,  owing  to  the  railway  passing 
underneath. 

After  considerable  discussion,  both  reports 
were  adopted. 


Salting  Roads  in  Frosty  Weather. — At 

the  meetiug  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry  on  the 
13th  inst.,  Mr.  Sedgwick  moved  that  the  salting 
of  roads  and  pavements  during  frosty  weather 
throughout  the  parish  be  strictly  prohibited  by 
the  Vestry,  as  the  mixing  of  snow  and  salt  pro- 
duced a liquefaction  that  lowered  the  tempera- 
ture greatly  below  freezing-point.  Animals 
and  men  having  to  wade  through  this  briny 
slush  suffered,  to  the  very  great  injury  of  their 
health.  Dr.  Macgregor  Croft  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  Stevens  opposed,  saying  that  the 
General  Omnibus  Company  were  not  foolish 
enough  to  injure  their  horses  by  having  the  roads 
salted.  Mr.  Hallam,  as  to  the  snow  and  salt 
being  so  disastrous,  asked,  Did  ever  any  one 
know  salt  water  to  freeze  ? He  had  mixed  snow 
aud  salt,  but  after  thirty-six  hours  there  was  no 
frost.  He  had  heated  water  to  180°  Fahr.,  and 
it  froze-  in  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  time  when 
exposed.  The  surveyor  said  the  omnibus  routes 
were  salted  judiciously.  The  motion  was  lost. 
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AKTISTS  AND  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  Life  School  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Professor  Turner,  H.B., 
Honorary  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Academy, 
gave  the  first  of  two  demonstrations  from  the 
living  subject. 

Professor  Turner  said  that  when  appointed  to 
the  honorary  Professorship  of  Anatomy  to  the 
Academy,  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  do  some- 
thing to  show  that  he  esteemed  very  highly  that 
distinction.  He  turned  over  in  his  mind  how 
this  might  most  efficiently  be  done ; and  it 
seemed  there  were  two  ways, — either  to  prepare 
a series  of  formal  discourses  on  the  bearings  of 
anatomy  on  an  artistic  education,  or  to  give  to 
the  students  a series  of  demonstrations  on  the 
living  model,  to  point  out  the  meaning  of  various 
marks  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  show  how  those  marks  were  caused  by  the 
construction  of  the  inward  parts.  He  did  not 
attach  an  overweening  importance  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  anatomy  of  the  inward  parts  of 
the  body  in  the  education  of  artists ; because, 
from  all  they  knew  of  the  artistic  education  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  the  most  perfect 
delineators  of  the  human  form  in  marble  that 
the  world  ever  saw,  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  either  had  opportunity  of 
making  dissections,  or  of  using  dissections  made 
by  others.  They  seemed  to  have  acquired  their 
marvellous  power  of  representing  the  human 
form,  partly  from  the  fact  that  they  were  well 
supplied  with  admirably-moulded  forms,  and 
partly  from  their  possessing  wonderful 
manipulative  Bkill  and  artistic  aptitude.  But, 
while  they  must  give  to  the  ancient  Greeks  the 
greatest  credit  for  artistic  aptitude  and  manipu- 
lative  skill,  they  could  not  fail  to  recognise  that, 
if  an  artist  had  some  knowledge  of  that  which 
lay  beneath  the  skin,  knew  the  forms  and  posi- 
tion of  the  bones,  and  the  forms  and  position  of 
the  principal  muscles,  mere  especially  those 
that  lay  close  to  the  Bkin,  he  would  understand 
what  it  was  that  caused  the  various  Burface 
markings  he  had  to  depict,  either  in  painting  or 
in  sculpture,  and  would  possess  greater  readiness 
in  bringing  out  the  characteristic  forms  of  the 
Burface  than  when  entirely  ignorant  of  those 
matters.  The  professor  then  proceeded,  with 
the  help  of  a skeleton  and  a set  of  anato- 
mical diagrams,  and  with  constant  reference  to 
a living  model,  to  show  how  the  arrangement  of 
bones  and  muscles  determined  the  external  con- 
figuration of  the  shoulder  and  arm. 


BUDDHTST  REMAINS  IN  THE 
JELLALABAD  VALLEY. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Mr.  William  Simpson,  the  accomplished 
artist  and  antiquary,  who  has  travelled  we  do 
not  know  how  many  times  round  the  world  for 
the  Illustrated  London  News, — keeping  his  note- 
book, no  less  than  his  sketch-book,  always  open, 

on  the  10th  inst.  read  a paper  (embodying  the 
results  of  some  recent  explorations  in  the  Jellala- 
bad  Valley)  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  As  news- 
paper readers  will  know,  for  the  paper  has  been 
fully  reported,  he  was  quartered  for  some  months 
last  winter  in  the  valley  with  the  force  under 
General  Sir  Samuel  Browne  ; he  visited  most  of 
the  remains,  and  made  sketches  of  them ; and 
he  made  a number  of  excavations  under  the  late 
Sir  Louis  Cavagnari.  We  had,  he  observed, 
known  of  Buddhist  remains  in  the  valley  from 
the  date  of  the  first  Afghan  war.  After 
summing  np  our  former  knowledge,  Mr.  Simpson 
said  the  Buddhist  remains  of  the  Jellalabad  Valley 
were  little  more  than  mounds.  Here  and  there 
the  crumbling  remains  of  a Btupa  might  be 
seen,  and  fragments  of  walls  could  be  traced  in 
the  heaps.  The  immense  number  of  these 
monnds  astonished  him.  As  they  knew  that 
these  Buddhist  establishments  were  monasteries, 
the  extent  of  the  remains  seemed  to  him  to 
indicate  in  the  past  a population  of  ascetics 
alone  far  greater  than  the  whole  population  of 
the  present  day.  That  pointed  to  another  fact 
of  importance,— there  must  have  been  more 
cultivation  of  the  land  in  the  Buddhist  period 
than  now.  Large  plains  of  Btones  and  dust 
which  were  in  all  probability'bearing  crops  in 
former  times  have  been  found.  At  the  present 
day  there  was  no  art  or  architecture.  The 
houses  were  built  of  mud;  the  walls  of 
Jellallabad  were  formed  of  that  material  only, 
and  the  gates  were  wooden  structures  of  the 
rudest  kind.  In  the  Buddhist  period,  on  the  con- 


trary, the  country 'must  .have  been  under  a high 
state  of  civilisation,  where  considerable  wealth 
abounded,  and  art  was  cultivated.  The  vestiges 
of  that  art  still  remaining  showed  that  the  reli- 
gious structures  of  the  time  were  large  and 
important.  A style  of  architecture  was  fol- 
lowed in  which  sculpture  was  largely  practised, 
and  in  which  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
use  of  colour  and  gold.  The  structures  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  the  Buddhist  faith 
were  viharas,  or  monasteries, — places  in  which 
each  monk  had  his  cell,  and  with  buildings  for 
worship.  One  prominent  form  of  the  ritual 
was  connected  with  structures  which  were  now 
known  as  “ topes,”  or  “ stupas.”  The  origin 
of  these  monuments  was  thus  explained: — 
At  an  early  period  the  simple  grave  heap  was, 
in  cases  of  important  persons,  increased  into  a 
large  mound  or  barrow.  Following  this,  stones 
were  added,  and  the  heap  became  a cairn. 
Later  still  the  cairn  took  a structural  form.  In 
India,  nuder  Buddhism,  that  development 
assumed  the  form  of  the  tope.  It  would  thus 
be  seen  that  the  tope  was  essentially  a tomb. 
That  the  Seven-terraced  Tower  of  the  Euphrates 
\ alley  and  the  Pyramid  of  the  Nile  were  only 
varieties  of  the  same  growth  was  highly 
probable  ; but  the  connecting-links  of  evidence 
on  the  subject  were  as  yet  sadly  deficient. 
We  were  equally  destitute  of  the  connecting- 
links  between  the  Buddhist  tope  and  the  cairn. 
If  any  vestiges  could  be  found  in  India  to  tell 
them  what  form  the  heap  of  stones  had  assumed 
towards  the  Buddhist  period,  it  would  be  a 
discovery  of  some  importance.  At  Bamian, 
100  miles  to  the  north  of  Cabnl,  there  was  a 
city  of  caverns,  and  there  were  caves  in  other 
places.  These  were  now  the  winter  homes  of 
nomadic  tribes.  There  were  traces  of  decora- 
tions and  of  Buddha  and  Buddhist  saints  on 
the  plastered  interior.  A strangely  composite 
character  belonged  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Buddhist  period  in  Afghanistan.  It  had  received 
a capital  from  Persia;  a Corinthian  capital,  with 
frieze  and  mouldings,  from  Greece ; and  an  arch 
from  India.  It  was  at  Venice  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  Western  Europe  met  and  combined 
with  the  Eastern  style  of  Byzantium.  Afghani- 
stan, although  widely  separated  and  vastly 
different  in  many  respects,  had  yet  some  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  city  on  the  sea.  It  was  a 
trade  route,  and  also  a gate  of  conquest.  These 
conditions  brought  together  the  art  of  Western 
with  that  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  combined  them 
into  one.  An  interesting  description  was  given 
of  the  excavations  at  Jellalabad. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  POOR-LAW  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Chelsea. — The  Chelsea  Board  of  Guardians 
have  under  consideration  proposals,  involving 
an  expenditure  of  20,0001.,  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  workhouse  and  infirmary,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Guardians  do  not  mean  to  incur  so  great  an 
outlay  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

Lambeth. — The  workhouse  and  infirmary  at 
Lambeth,  both  of  them  extensive  establish- 
ments, aud  only  erected  within  the  last  few 
years,  are  reported  to  be  very  full, — indeed, 
over-crowded,  — and  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  been  urging  the  Guardians  to  re-open 
the  old  workhouse  in  Princes-road.  The  Guar- 
dians are  reluctant  to  do  so,  preferring  to  keep 
their  establishments  concentrated  at  Kenning- 
ton.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  additional  accom- 
modation there,  if  possible,  for  500  persons.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  suggested  as  an 
alternative  to  build  a new  workhouse  at  Nor- 
wood for  the  aged  inmates.  In  either  case  the 
Guardians  do  not  propose  to  use  the  old  work- 
house  in  Princes-road,  except  temporarily,  on 
the  ground  of  its  unsuitability.  The  sale  of  this 
property  would,  they  urge,  go  far  to  pay  for  the 
new  accommodation  required. 


A Large  Laundry.— The  first  laundry  of 
the  London  and  Provincial  Steam  Laundry 
Company  is  nowin  course  of  erection  at  Batter- 
sea Park,  and  will  be  completed  about  Mid- 
summer next.  The  building,  which,  its  projec- 
tors say,  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  will  be  fitted  with  machinery  of  the 
most  complete  description,  and  will  be  lighted 
by  the  electric  light.  Messrs.  Scrivener  & Co., 
of  Alpha-road,  Regent’s  Park,  are  the  contrac- 
tors, and  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  of  Regent-street, 
is  the  architect. 


THE  FALL  OF  HOUSES  IN  TOTTENHAM. 
COURT-ROAD* 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  John  George 
Martin  and  William  Viles,  who  were  killed  by 
the  fall  of  houses  in  Tottenham-court-road  on 
the  20th  ult.,  was  resumed  and  concluded  on  the 
12th  inst.  Mr.  Grain,  barrister,  represented  the 
District  Surveyors’  Association,  Mr.  F.  T.  Pea- 
cock appearing  for  Mr.  Lewis,  the  owner  of  the 
property. 

Michael  Doody,  one  of  the  men  injured  by  the 
fall  of  the  houses,  said, — I was  on  the  first  floor 
of  No.  171  when  the  houses  fell.  Martin  was 
also  there  cutting  away  the  chimney-breasts. 
I was  knocked  down  and  injured,  and  brought 
to  this  hospital.  I cannot  account  for  the 
accident,  but  I had  heard  it  remarked  that  the 
place  was  not  very  safe. 

By  Mr.  Grain. — The  bressu turner  was  a little 
rotten  at  the  oorner,  and  it  was  covered  over 
with  cement  or  something.  It  rested  on  two 
piers,  the  “scaley”  part  resting  on  the  part 
now  standing.  I suppose  it  was  covered  to  hide 
it  from  the  surveyor.  There  was  some  rough- 
ness, and  Mr.  Shields,  the  foreman,  gave  in- 
structions for  it  to  be  covered  over. 

Mr.  Spencer  Chadwick  said,— I am  architect 
to  the  London  and  country  estates  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  I have  examined  the 
falleu  premises  in  Tottenham-court-road,  and 
have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  I think  that  the  lowering  of  the 
floor  displaced  the  brickwork  in  front  and  caused 
the  front  wall  to  fall.  I do  not  think  the 
district  surveyor  is  in  any  way  responsible.  The 
district  surveyor  has  no  power  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  ; he  has  ouly  to  see  that  the 
Building  Act  is  carried  out.  A magistrate’s 
order  is  the  only  authority  for  stopping  the 
works.  Before  a district  surveyor  can  take  any 
action  the  matter  must  go  before  a magistrate, 
who  has  power  to  inflict  a fine  if  the  structure 
is  proved  to  be  dangerous, — a point  frequently 
not  decided  until  after  several  remands. 

Mr.  Alfred  Shields,  the  contractor  for  the 
works,  recalled,  said, — I received  instructions 
from  the  leaseholder,  Mr.  Lewis,  to  alter  the 
first  plans.  I did  not  refer  ^the  matter  to  the 
architect.  Wo  had  finished  the  floor  on  the 
Saturday,  and  on  the  Monday  I received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Lewis  to  lower  the  floor  in  the 
letter  produced : — 

”23,  Ampthill-square,  Saturday  night, 

November  15,  1879. 

Mr.  Shields,— Dear  Sir,— I find  there  is  an  awful  mis- 
take  in  the  rooms  of  the  first-tloor,  looking  over  the  draw- 
ings this  evening  ; a copy  having  been  given  to  the  superior 
landlord,  it  must  be  immediately  rectified.  I very  much 
regret  this  mistake,  but  I consider  you  can  lower  the  lloors 
without  interfering  with  the  front  girders  by  putting  joists 
to  take  the  floors  and  lowering  them  down  again  bodily. 

I shall  meet  you  at  nine  on  Monday  morning. 

Yours  faithfully,  Lewis  Lewis.” 

By  Mr.  Grain. — I proceeded  to  act  upon  that 
authority.  I did  not  consider  there  was  any 
danger  in  making  the  alterations.  I did  not 
consult  the  architect,  as  I did  not  know  his 
address.  I was  not  aware  that  a pillar  had 
come  away  the  week  previously  to  the  accident. 

I was  on  the  works  at  the  time  when  the  slip  in 
the  brickwork  occurred. 

Mr.  Shields,  sen.,  recalled. — As  foreman  of 
the  works  for  my  son,  I was  aware  that  there 
was  a disposition  of  the  pier  carrying  the  girder 
to  yield,  and  I gave  instructions  for  the  men  to 
put  it  right  dnriDg  their  dinner-hour.  It  was 
pinned  up  with  slate  and  cement.  I did  not 
tell  my  son,  as  I thought  so  little  about  it.  It 
came  away  from  the  party-wall.  My  son  saw 
what  had  been  done.  I did  not  inform  either 
the  architect  or  district  surveyor.  There  was 
a portion  of  the  wooden  bressummer,  the  end 
portion,  a little  “scaley”  ; it  was  covered  over 
by  my  directions.  It  is  standing  now. 

By  Mr.  Grain. — Mr.  Wallen,  the  district  sur- 
veyor, told  me  to  put  in  raking  shores,  but  I 
did  not  do  so  because  I saw  no  necessity.  The 
work  was  complete  when  he  told  me,  back  and 
front.  No  story-posts  were  specified  by  the 
architect.  I put  a temporary  story-post  against 
the  pier.  It  was  put  up  by  my  direction  by  the 
man  who  is  killed. 

Mr.  George  James  Thomas,  examined. — I am 
chief  clerk  in  the  Dangerous  Structures  Depart- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
notices  of  all  dangerous  structures  received  by 
the  Board  pass  through  my  hands.  I received 
no  notice  that  these  premises  in  Tottenham, 
court-road  were  dangerous.  1 have  considerable 
experience  in  these  matters.  The  notice  gene- 


* See  pp,  1325,  ]356,  ante. 
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rally  comes  from  the  builders  or  contractors, 
and  undoubtedly  they  are  responsible.  The 
district  surveyor  merely  surveys  and  gives  in- 
structions as  to  what  shall  be  done,  but  has  no 
power  to  stop  works.  He  becomes,  in  fact,  the 
surveyor  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
by  whom  he  is  appointed.  [The  witness  put  in 
a variety  of  forms  of  notices  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  for  various  purposes  in  carrying  out 
alterations  of  buildings.] 

The  Coroner  (Dr.  Hardwicke)  having  summed 
up  the  evidence, 

The  jury,  after  nearly  an  hour's  deliberation, 
returned  into  court  and  handed  to  the  Coroner 
the  following  as  their  verdict : — 

“ That  the  fulling  of  the  houses  Nos.  171  and  172. 
Totteuhum-court-road,  w«9  caused  by  the  culpable  negli- 

Senee  of  the  builder,  Alfred  Shields,  and  his  foreman, 
aiues  Shields,  in  carrying  out  the  work  intrusted  to  their 
charge,  and  by  neglecting  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
given  by  the  di-trict  surveyor.  The  jurors  regret  the 
inefficiency  of  the  law  in  relation  to  buildings  in  not 
giving  power  to  district  surveyors  to  stop  works  being 
carried  on  in  a reckless  manner.  The  jury  lurther  recom- 
mend that  serious  cases  under  the  Building  Act  should  be 
tried  in  a more  summary  manner  before  a magistrate, 
assisted  by  a practical  assessor,  and  that  builders  convicted 
of  recklessness  in  building  structures  Bhould  be  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty.” 

The  Coroner  pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  a 
verdict  attributing  “culpable  negligence”  was 
tantamount  to  a verdict  of  manslaughter,  and 
he  desired  to  know  if  ho  was  to  understand  it 
in  that  sense. 

After  some  further  consultation,  the  foreman 
said  the  jury  did  not  mean  criminally  culpable, 
but  their  verdict  was  intended  to  convey  a 
strong  censure  on  the  negligence  which  had 
been  exhibited  in  carrying  out  the  works. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  HOTEL. 

We  are  informed  that  De  Keyser’s  Royal 
Hotel,  Bituate  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
at  the  corner  of  New  Bridge-street,  is  about 
to  be  very  considerably  enlarged  by  an  exten- 
sion from  its  present  eastern  boundary  along 
the  vacant  angular  piece  of  land  to  William- 
street,  at  the  corner  of  New  Bridge -street. 
This  piece  of  land  was  some  time  ago  announced 
as  on  sale  for  general  building  purposes,  but 
was  not  disposed  of,  and  it  is  now  stated  that 
the  new  hotel,  Bpacious  as  it  is,  is  inadequate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  business,  rendering  an 
enlargement  necessary.  The  present  building 
has  a frontage  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  length,  and 
when  extended  to  the  boundary  in  New  Bridge- 
street  it  will  have  an  elevation  with  a sweep 
from  west  to  east  of  something  like  280  ft. 
The  plans  are  said  to  have  been  prepared,  and 
the  contract  for  the  enlarged  building  entered 
into.  

LIBELLING  ARCHITECTS. 

BOTTERILL  AND  ANOTHER  V.  WHYTEHEAD. 

This  case,  upon  which  we  commented  in  our 
issue  of  the  15th  ult.,*  was  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  the 
Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
on  the  6th  inst.,  when  the  rule  (granted  by 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Baron  Huddle- 
stone)  for  a new  trial  was  argued.  Mr.  Digby 
Seymour,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Cyril  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Kemp 
supported  the  rule  ; Mr.  Waddy,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Sutton  showing  cause  against  it. 

The  rule  was  granted  on  the  grounds  that  the 
verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence ; 
that  the  letters  were  written  on  a privileged 
occasion,  not  exceeded  by  the  writer ; chat  there 
was  no  evidence  of  express  malice  in  the  de- 
fendant, and  the  learned  Judge  ought  to  have 
directed  a nonsuit  or  a verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant; that  the  learned  Judge  did  not  suffi- 
ciently instruct  the  jury  that  the  question  for 
them  was,  not  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the 
letters  in  fact,  but  whether  there  was  actual 
malice  in  the  writer ; and  that  the  damages 
were  excessive.  Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  before 
whom  the  case  first  came  (at  the  Leeds  Assizes), 
in  summing  up,  Baid, — “ It  is  no  imputation  tu 
say  of  a man  that,  although  competent  in  his 
profession  that  he  carries  on  generally,  he  is  not 
a specialist  in  a particular  branch  which  is  not 
one  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  his  profession 
also  that  “ if  the  repairs  of  this  church  were  of 
such  a character  that  any  one  fairly  interested 
in  them  might  properly  address  himself  to  those, 
who  had  influence  in  determining  how  they 
should  be  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  having 


* “ Sectarian  Architecture,”  p.  1254,  ant*. 


them  properly  restored  or  preserved,  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  legitimate  so  to  do.” 

Mr.  Waddy,  in  showing  cause  against  the  rule,  said  the 
attempted  justification  set  up  by  the  defendant  was,  “ I 
meant,  no  such  experience  as  in  my  opiuioti  was  requisite.” 
At  the  trial  the  plain' ill's  were  prepared  with  ample 
evidence  of  capacity  as  architects  ; but  a9  that  was  not 
really  impugned,  the  Judge  rejected  it  as  irrelevant.  The 
defendant,  however,  had  given  evidence  by  a side-wind  to 
the  contrary.  Were  the  jury  justified  in  finding  the  letters 
libels  ? — that  was  the  real  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Rtephen.— If  you  were  to  say  of  an  archi- 
tect that  lie  had  no  experience  in  building  pyramids, 
would  that  be  libellous  ? 

Mr.  Waddy.— No,  for  that  would  not  be  in  tho  usual 
course  of  his  business.  But  if  you  said  of  a tailor,  “ He 
cannot  cut  coats,”  it  certainly  would.  The  defendant 
says,  “You  mean  to  give  him  a job  for  which  he  is  not 
fit,  and  ns  an  architect  he  ought  so  to  be;  if  you  allow 
him  to  touch  it,  it  will  be  ignorantly  tampered  with.” 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen.— I can  see  now  there  is  a sense  in 
which  the  jury  might  have  found  the  letters  libellous. 
But  if  the  real  meaning  of  them  is  only  “ Beware  what 
you  do,”  and  the  jury  have  misread  it  as  an  attack  on 
personal  skill,  that  would  show  that  the  verdict  is  against 
the  weight  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Seymour,  in  support  of  the  rule,  Baid  the  question 
was  one  of  the  plaintiff's  peculiar  fitness  to  do  a particular 
work.  He  drew  attention  to  the  animated  discussions 
going  on  in  the  Timet  and  elsewhere  on  the  restoration  of 
St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and  the  proposed  defseemeut  of 
St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  and  the  free  comments  made  on  all 
hands  on  the  mntter. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen. — The  matter  seems  one  which  they 
cannot  di  cuss  with  dimness  ; just  like  the  cUssical  lan- 
guages, over  which  people  iuvariubly  lose  their  tempers 
before  long. 

Mr.  Seymour  proceeded  to  rend  a pnss»ge  from  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  “ Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  p.  16D,  as  em- 
bodying Mr.  Whytehead's  feelings  on  the  subject,  aud 

Mr.  Justice  St-phen  said, — Sup  ose  the  greuter  part  of 
the  "Seven  Lamps”  had  been  writteu  about  living  archi- 
tects instead  of  Venice,  cannot  you  iraagiue  cases  in  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  hivo  been  defendant? 

Mr.  Seymour  pressed  that  the  expression  “no  experience 
in  church  work”  had  been  fully  made  out;  certainly  not 
such  as  would  lit  the  plaintiff  to  undertake  such  a work  as 
the  restoration  of  this  unique  and  interesting  gem  of  Gothic 
art,  which  dated  from  somewhere  like  1388.  In  thirty 
years’  experience  the  p'aintiffs  had  only  put  the  roof  on 
one  Gothic  church— 8t.  Mary’s,  Sculcoates  ; but  there  wns 
nothing  of  Ancient  Gothic  nhout  that.  One  of  the  de- 
fendant’s witnesses  had  styled  it  " poor  Modern  Gothic.” 
As  to  the  plaintiffs’  plans,  the  architects  called  by  the  de- 
fendant all  condemned  them — Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Broderick, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  said  the  spirit  of  the  work  would  be 
destroyed  and  its  value  as  an  historical  building  entirely 
gone  ii‘  bis  plans  were  followed.  All  this  showed  the  de- 
fendant was  zealously  and  properly  anxious  that  tho  work 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  onc’wh"  had  studied  deeply 
in  the  ancient  school  and  was  attached  to  it.  No  sensa- 
tional letter  was  written  by  the  defendant  to  any  news- 
paper, the  Builder,  any  Church  paper,  or  even the  Hull 
Newt.  He  wrote  to  people  he  knew,  and  to  friends,  not 
with  any  reckless  disregard  for  Mr.  Botterill’s  character. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  delivered  judgment  on 
the  13th  inst.  At  the  close  he  said, — The 
learned  Judge  who  tried  the  cause  held,  and,  I 
think,  most  correctly  held,  that  there  was 
evidence  of  express  malice,  and  that  evidence 
was  fairly  and  fully  lefttothe  jury,  and  the  jury 
found,  and,  I think,  properly  found,  that  there 
was  express  malice ; for  in  this  case  the  de- 
fendant had  no  manner  of  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  employment  of  the  plaintiff  to  exe- 
cute the  work  in  question  which  all  mankind, 
or  at  least  every  admirer  of  ancient  art 
throughout  England,  did  not  possess  equally 
with  himself.  Then,  lastly,  it  is  contended  that 
the  damages  (50 1.)  are  excessive.  But  who  can 
say  that  the  effect  of  this  letter  may  not  actually 
have  been  to  prevent  great  numbers  of  persons 
from  employing  the  plaintiff  in  the  way  of  his 
profession  ? On  the  whole,  therefore,  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  letter  is  libellous,  and  that  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  ought  not  to  be  disturbed, 
and,  therefore,  that  tho  rule  or  conditional  order 
must  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Rule  discharged. 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  “ BIG  BEN.” 

STAINBANK  V.  BECKETT. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  the  10th.  inst., 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Lords 
Justices  Bramwell  and  Thesiger,  this  case  was 
heard.  It  was  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs  from  a refusal  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  in  the  Exchequer 
Division,  to  order  the  defendant  to  amend  his 
statement  of  defence. 

The  plaintiff  was  a bell-founder,  carrying  on  business  at 
Whitechapel,  under  the  style  of  Mears  & Stainbank,  and 
the  defendant  was  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  hart.  The  plain- 
tiff’s firm  before  he  joined  it  carried  on  business  as  Charles 
& George  Mears,  and  had  cast  for  the  Government  the 
bell  now  at  Westminster,  called  ‘‘Big  Ben.”  The  plaintiff, 
in  his  statement  of  claim,  alleged  that  the  defendant  had 
libelled  him  in  a series  of  letters  to  the  Timet.  The  letters 
in  question  were  written  by  the  defendant,  and  contained 
expressions  which  the  plaintiff  oontended  were  libellous  ; 
such  as,  ‘‘I  agree  with  Mr.  Haweis  about  the  present 
condition  of  Big  Ben,  which  is  a disgrace  to  the  nation  as 
well  as  its  fouuders.”  One  of  the  letters  also  spoke  of 
‘‘the  oldest  and  worst  foundry  in  England,”  which  the 
plaintiff  alleged  applied  to  his  foundry,  as  it  had  been 
established  longer  than  any  other. 


The  statement  of  defence  stated  that  “ the  said  letters 
did  not  in  any  way  relate  to  or  affect  tho  plaiotiff,  and  that 
the  statement  of  claim,  so  far  as  it  set  out  statements  re- 
ferring to  the  firm  of  Charles  & George  Mears,  aud  the 
casting  of  Big  Ben  of  Westminster,  was  immaterial  aud 
irrelevant,  and  such  as  the  defendant  ought  not  to  be 
called  on  to  plead  to  ; but  inasmuch  as  the  letters  referred 
to  the  firm  of  C.  & G.  Mears  alone,  the  statements  were 
fair  oomments  on  a matter  of  public  interest,  and  were 
true  in  substance  and  in  fact.”  The  defendant  also  con- 
tended that  these  statements  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plaintiff,  as  they  were  made  with  reference  to  a lime  before 
he  joined  the  firm,  and  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
casting  of  Big  Ben. 

The  plaintiff,  however,  applied  to  tho  Exchequer  Divi- 
oion  to  have  the  statement  of  defence  amended,  as  he  con- 
tended the  issue  thus  raised  by  the  pleading  was  one  which 
he  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  try,  and  was  too 
general  in  its  terms,  and  was,  therefore,  expensive  and 
embarrassing. 

The  Exchequer  Division  refused  to  order  the  derendaut 
to  amend,  and  the  plaiutiff,  therefore,  now  appealed. 

Their  Lordships  proposed  that  the  respondent  should 
agree  to  give  the  appellant  a3  full  particulars  as  he  could 
as  to  his  justification  for  the  statements  he  hud  made 
which  ho  alleged  to  bo  true,  and  that  ihe  costs  of  tho 
motion  should  be  oosts  of  the  cause,  and  that  the  order 
of  the  court  should  be  made  accordingly. 

This  proposition  was  accepted  by  tho  counsel  repre- 
senting both  parlies. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

PHILLIP  V.  FITCH. 

This  case  was  lately  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  on  a motion  for  the  defendant  to  have  an 
interim  injunction  removed,  to  enable  him  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  a warehouse  at 
No.  3,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary- axe. 

During  tbe  vacation,  on  tho  motion  of  the  plaintiff,  an 
injunction  was  granted  restraining  the  defendant  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  erection  of  his  new  building  beyond  the 
height  of  the  old  one;  otherwise  the  light  aud  air  of  the 
dwelling-house  adjoining  would  be  materially  obstructed. 
Tbe  delendant  bad  proceeded  to  build  a back  wall  to  the 
height  of  35  ft.  6 in.,  or  7 ft.  above  tho  old  one,  and  he  had 
also  built  over  a vault,  bringing  tho  new  building  within 
19  ft.  of  the  plaintiff's  house.  Tho  curved  roof  would 
bring  up  the  building  to  46  ft.,  and  beyond  that  there  was 
a skylight  which  was  *i  ft.  iu  addition. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  this  was  a case  where 
personal  inspection  was  necessary.  He  would  much  rather 
that  there  was  a reference. 

Mr.  Locock  Webb  (for  the  plaintiff)  said  that  ho  wns 
most  anxious  to  have  a settlement  of  the  dispute  with  as 
little  delay  us  possible,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  his  rights.  He  had  no  objection  to  a relerence. 

Mr.  Marten  (for  the  defendant)  said  that  it  was  a most 
serious  mutter  for  tho  building  to  be  stopped,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  an  undertaking  ought  to  be  given  as  to 
damages. 

The  Master  of  tho  Rolls  said  that  there  must  be  an 
undertaking  as  to  damages,  and  he  would  refer  the  ques- 
tion, t he  costs  of  the  reference  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant 
in  ttio  first  instance. 


ARCHITECTS’  DUTIES  FOR  FIVE 
PER  CENT.  COMMISSION. 

Is  an  architect  bound,  for  a commission  of 
five  per  cent.,  on  the  completion  of  a work  to 
measure  up  tho  whole  of  such  work  to  test  if 
the  rooms,  passages,  walls,  chimney-breasts, 
doors,  windows,  roof  and  other  timbers,  &c.,  are 
in  accordance  with  his  specifications,  plans,  &c.  ? 
And  Jb  he  bound  to  climb  on  to  the  roofs  and 
check  the  slating,  the  thickness  and  sizes  of  the 
lead  flashings,  aud  other  such-like  things  ? And, 
moreover,  in  a case  where  work  has  been 
covered  up  or  hidden  during  the  time  between 
his  visits  to  the  work,  and  where  no  clerk  of 
works  is  employed,  i'b  he  to  be  held  responsible 
to  check  all  these  things  ? In  lead  gutters,  for 
instance,  when  these  differ  from  the  plans  by 
their  being  made  larger  (by  order  of  the  archi- 
tect), and  when  the  architect  visits  the  work 
and  finds  the  lead  worked  and  fixed  and  the 
slating  done,  and  the  builder  tells  the  architect 
that  the  lead  works  up  under  the  slates  on  each 
side  of  tho  gutter  9,  12,  or  more  inches,  is  an 
architect  justified,  in  the  absence  of  a clerk  of 
the  works,  in  taking  the  builder’s  word  in  this 
respect,  or  is  the  architect  bound  to  take  off 
slates  to  satisfy  himself  how  far  the  lead  had 
been  worked  up  on  to  the  roofs  under  Blates  ? 
Again,  is  an  architect  bound  to  check  all  minute 
details  throughout  a work,  or  is  he  merely 
responsible  for  seeing  that  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  correctly  in  a general  sense  ? 

Au  architect  would  not  be  bound  to  climb  a 
building  and  measure  every  corbel,  check  the 
sizes  of  all  gutters,  down-spouts,  &c.,  I presume, 
but  merely  to  take  a general  view  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  see  that  these  things  exist  in  the 
building,  and  in  the  positions  shown  and 
specified.  X.  Y.  Z. 


Tlie  Holborn  Town  Hall,  and  New  Bank, 
Sunderland. — At  both  these  buildings,  illus- 
trated iu  our  last  week’s  issue,  Messrs.  Chubb 
& Son  supplied  the  whole  of  the  strong-room 
doors,  safes,  and  strong-room  fittings. 
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NEW  WORK  FOR  THE  ART-UNION  OP 
LONDON. 

Foe  the  current  year  this  society  offers  to  its 
subscribers,  in  addition  to  the  chance  of  obtain, 
ing  one  of  the  valuable  prizes  to  be  distributed 
by  lot  next  April,  an  impression  of  a plate, 
engraved  in  pure  line,  by  Mr.  Lnmb  Stocks, 
R.A.,  from  the  well-known  painting  by  the 
late  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  “Dr.  Johnson  awaiting 
an  Audience  of  Lord  Chesterfield.”  The 
original  of  this  fine  work,  first  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  in  18-1-5,  is  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  our  modern  school.  Mr. 
Ward  was  a special  exponent  of  two  phases  of  art, 
which  ran  in  different,  though  parallel,  grooves. 
The  one  may  be  designated  as  purely  his- 
torical, embodied  in  such  subjects  as  "The  last 
Sleep  of  Argyle,”  “ The  Execution  of  Montrose,” 
and  “ The  Disgrace  of  Clarendon”;  the  other, 
of  a more  familiar  character,  such  as  “ Dr. 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,”  “The  South  Sea 
Bubble,”  and  the  one  now  under  notice.  In  all, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
the  artist’s  genius,  a combination  of  the  styles 
of  Hogarth  and  Wilkie. 

The  picture  now  before  us  vividly  represents 
such  a scene  as  may  have  occurred  in  the  ante- 
room of  Lord  Chesterfield,  one  of  the  chief 
patrons  of  literature  and  art  of  that  day.  The 
great  lexicographer  had,  no  doubt,  on  numerous 
occasions  waited  in  vain  in  the  “outward  rooms  ” 
of  the  nobleman  for  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  him  the  proposal,  perhaps  the  first  proof- 
sheets,  of  that  dictionary  which  was  to  make 
his  name  a household  word  for  generations,  and 
always  without  success ; and  galling,  indeed,  it 
must  have  been  to  him  to  see  others  whom  he 
would  but  lightly  esteem  preferred  before  him. 
In  the  present  case,  a lady  of  the  opera,  pow- 
dered and  patched,  comes  forward,  after  an 
audience  of  the  peer,  accompanied  by  her 
waiting-maid  and  page,  bearing  her  lute, 
having  performed  a part,  written  by  the 
composer  who  arables  by  her  side,  and  who  is 
whispering  in  her  ear  some  remark  not  flatter- 
ing to  the  “ old  squaretoes,”  who,  in  company 
with  several  others, — such  as  a jockey  who  rides 
his  lordship’s  horses  at  Newmarket,  a parson 
who  has  dedicated  to  his  lordship  a volume  of 
sermons,  a sea  - captain  minus  a leg  in  the 
wars,  and  others, — is  waiting  for  the  chance  of 
being  admitted  to  the  great  man.  It  is  evident 
that  the  doctor  was  never  favoured  with  the 
interview  which  he  sought,  from  the  undying 
revenge  he  exacted  in  the  letter  he  wrote,  when 
the  dictionary  was  published,  repulsing  the 
noble  lord’s  proffered  favour.  The  incidents 
of  the  occasion  are  most  happily  rendered  in 
the  picture,  and  the  translation  into  black  and 
white  by  the  skilful  burin  of  Mr.  Stocks  is  as 
complete  as  possible. 

The  picture  has  the  merit  of  telling  its  own 
story,  and  at  the  same  time  of  not  exhausting 
interest  in  the  first  glance;  but  leaving  many 
minor  details,  which  will  engage  attention  for  a 
long  time.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
returns  already  reported,  that  this  will  prove  an 
attractive  print  with  the  subscribers. 

The  Almanack  of  the  Art-Union  is  now  ready 
for  the  members.  This  little  book,  besides  the 
general  information  given  in  such  works,  con- 
tains particulars  as  to  artistic  and  scientific 
societies, — and  the  dates  of  meeting  of  the 
latter,  which  are  not  to  be  found  concentrated 
in  any  other  publication. 

We  some  time  since  gave  a view  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  new  house  lately  built  for  the  Art- 
Union,  at  112,  Strand  ; and  in  the  galleries  aro 
now  to  be  seen  the  original  picture  by  Maclise  of 
the  “ Death  of  Nelson,”  also  the  companion  paint- 
ing of  “ Wellington  and  Bliicher  meeting  after 
Waterloo,”  and  other  works,  which  will  repay  a 
■visit,  and  to  which  the  public  are  freely  admitted. 


Kniglitsbridge  New  Barracks.  — This 

large  pile  of  buildings,  lately  illustrated  in  our 
pages  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  the  occupa- 
tion  of  the  troops  early  in  the  new  year.  Rapid 
progress  is  being  made  with  the  internal  fittings 
and  we  understand  that  Mr.  James  Hill  has  just 
executed  an  order  for  526  of  his  improved  locks 
together  with  200  latches  and  furniture  com- 
plete, all  of  which  have  been  specially  selected 
by  the  War  Department.  It  is  a noticeable 
feature  of  these  locks  that  the  keys  all  vary 
throughout,  and  that  every  key  has  its  own 
number,— a corresponding  number  being  stamped 
on  the  bolts  of  each  lock. 


IN  BE  SCHOOL  OF  WOOD-CARYING. 

Sir, — Modern  art  talk  is  commonly  innocent 
of  logical  connexion.  Of  keeping  to  a point, 
it  shows  not  the  slightest  heed.  It  is  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  in  self-contradiction, 
at  a breath.  A most  amusing  instance  of  this, 
quite  Hibernian  in  its  character,  is  afforded  by 
Mr.  Rogers’s  letter  of  last  week,  in  which,  after 
twitting  me  for  not  noticing  that  his  dictum 
about  “employer,  designer,  and  carver,”  was 
conditioned  with  the  now,  immediately  proceeds 
to  deprive  Gibbons  of  the  right  to  be  considered 
an  artist,  and,  with  his  little  best,  to  endeavour 
to  prove  that  that  dictum  was  equally  applicable 
to  the  then. 

Mr.  Rogers  has,  in  his  several  letters,  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  deprive  the  wood-carver 
of  any  title  to  be  considered  an  artist.  In  his 
first  letter  he  reduces  him  to  a mechanical  wood- 
pecker,  subject  to  the  man  of  business  and  the 
designer.  He  would  reduce  him  to  the  status 
of  a “ hewer  of  wood,”  pure  and  Bimple.  And, 
not  content  in  his  first  letter  with  this  mis- 
chievous intent,  he  proceeds  in  his  third  to  cast 
doubts  upon  Gibbons  himself  being  anything 
more  than  this, — of  being  in  any  true  sense  an 
artist.  Does  Mr.  Rogers  know  that  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  public  statues  in 
London,  that  of  James  II.,  was  executed  by 
Gibbons  ? — a fact  which  shows  that  Gibbons 
was  really  and  truly  an  artist,  and  that  it  was 
but  a mere  accident  that  he  was  an  artist 
chiefly  in  wood.  Mr.  Rogers’s  designer,  who  is 
required  to  design  in  every  style,  is  seldom 
much  of  an  artist;  this  kind  of  designing  is  but 
a modern  mdtier,  necessitated  by  the  whimsiness 
of  the  day.  Not  one  of  the  original  artists  in 
any  of  those  styles  could  design  in  any  way  but 
his  own. 

One  word  more,  Bir,  and  then  I must  leave 
this  subject, — at  least,  for  the  present.  In  my 
several  letters  of  this  correspondence  I have 
endeavoured  to  uphold  the  status  of  the  wood- 
carver  as  an  artist,  and  I have  contended  against 
unconstitutional  interference  with  the  inde- 
pendent conduction  of  his  profession.  I have 
maintained : — 

1.  That  wood-carving  needs  only  a liberal 
demand  for  its  exercise  in  order  that  it  should 
flourish  as  of  old.  This  your  correspondents 
havo  confirmed  in  several  ways,  and  by  citing 
instances  of  clever  men  languishing  for  want  of 
encouragement,  and  not  from  want  of  ability. 

2.  That  if  there  were  a great  demand  for  it, 
young  men  who  have  been  educated  as  artists 
would  turn  their  attention  to  wood-carving. 
Wood  offers  no  teohhical  difficulty  but  what  can 
easily  be  surmounted  by  tbe  true  artist. 

3.  That  wood-carving,  though  not  encouraged 
as  it  might  be,  is  anything  but  defunct  in  this 
country. 

4-.  That  a school  of  wood-carving,  therefore, 
is  not  required  ; that  its  establishment  under 
existing  conditions,  and  placing  it  under  the 
direction  of  a foreigner,  is  to  depreciate  the 
status  of  the  English  wood-carver,  and  of  Eng- 
lish wood-carving,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  It 
should  not  be  a matter  of  mere  laissez-faire  to  a 
project,  which  is  a standing  reproach  to  the 
ability  existing  in  this  country,  though  in  other 
respects  it  may  be  powerless  either  for  good  or 
evil,  for  it  diverts  public  attention  from  the  real 
cause  of  the  depression  in  the  art  of  wood- 
carving, and  raises  false  expectations ; it  is  un- 
constitutional in  procedure,  and  it  is  unpatriotic. 
The  promoters  of  this  and  other  spurious 
schemes,  and  the  decriers  of  the  British  artist’s 
and  workman’s  abilities,  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  world  take  them  at  their  word,  and  if,  as 
chief  agents  in  this  depreciation,  they  should 
destroy  the  repute  of  and  ruin  English  manu- 
factures. It  lies  with  the  intellect  and  wealth 
of  England  whether  we  have  a great  school  of 
the  leading  and  subordinate  fine  arts,  for  if  the 
wealth  of  the  country  be  not  intelligently  and 
liberally  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts,  all  other  appliances  devised  for  this  purpose 
will  prove  but  vain  and  empty  shams. 

Meter. 


Sir,  Having  been  engaged  over  three  years 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  carving  the  soffits  and 
friezes  in  the  new  west  lobbies,  and  a large 
quantity  of  work  in  the  choir,  I hope  I may 
be  allowed  to  pass  a few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  wood-carving  now  under  discussion 
in  your  journal.  I think,  with  Mr.  Wallis, 
that  Mr.  Rogers’s  idea  that  it  takes  three 
men  to  produce  good  wood  - carving,  viz., — 
the  master  who  buys  and  Btores  the  wood, 


the  designer,  and  then  the  workman  who  does 
the  actual  carving, — is  simple  in  the  extreme. 
Tne  history  of  all  great  works  of  art  teaches  us 
that  they  have  been  the  effort  of  one  man.  The 
brain  to  conceive  and  the  hand  to  execute  must 
be  united  in  the  one  person  before  any  great 
work  can  be  produced.  The  National  School  of 
Wood-carving,  in  my  opinion,  will  only  tend  to 
enlarge  the  fault  under  which  our  wood-carving 
is  now  suffering,  that  it  makes  us  a nation  of 
careful  copyists,  and  capable  of  producing  work 
finished  to  an  almost  painful  extent ; but  in  en- 
couraging and  fostering  that  power  of  design 
and  facility  of  execution  that  indicate  genius, 
it  will  do  nothing.  How,  then,  is  this  point  to 
be  infused  into  our  wood-carving,  in  a similar 
way  to  which  our  sculpture  and  painting  are 
fostered  by  giving  the  artist  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  work  to  the  public  in  some  place 
and  by  some  means  that  will  insure  his  work 
being  brought  into  notice?  The  only  chance 
that  exists  at  present  is  some  workmen’s  exhibi- 
tion to  which  the  classes  likely  to  be  patrons 
will  not  come,  and  in  which  on  that  account 
the  exhibitor  has  no  faith.  If  he  is  successful, 
the  paltry  prize  of,  perhaps,  10s.,  is  the  only 
reward  for  months  of  labour  undertaken  after  a 
day’s  work  has  been  done.  Grinling  Gibbons 
depended  upon  no  school  of  art  for  instruc- 
tion. The  power  to  conceive  works  like  the 
reredos  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  or 
those  beautiful  works  at  Windsor  and  ChatB- 
worth,  and  many  others  I have  seen  and  could 
mention,  is  a natural  gift ; and  what  is  wanted 
is  that  men  who  have  the  desire  to  excel  in  that 
line  of  art  shall  have  some  ready  means  of 
bringing  their  work  into  notice,  and  find  that 
personal  ambition  and  individuality  fostered, 
without  which  no  one  has  ever  risen  to  fame  or 
produced  a great  work. 

One  great  drawback  against  wood- carving 
now  is  that  the  style  of  internal  architecture 
in  vogue  does  not  allow  of  any  great  effort 
in  that  line  of  art.  In  the  times  in  which 
Gibbons  lived  our  houses  were  wainscoted,  and 
the  panels  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  carver 
which  now  does  not  exist.  As  Allan  Cunning- 
ham states,  all  is  now  bald  and  plain,  and  the 
eye  looks  in  vain  for  that  bold  relief  and  im- 
posing effect  which  Gibbons  alone  could  pro- 
duce. As  for  the  carvings  of  Mr.  Rogers  and 
others,  beautiful  and  exquisite  though  they  are, 
after  all  they  are  merely  the  trifles  of  the  art. 

I would  direct  your  readers’  attention  to  the 
address  by  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep,  A.R.A.,  to  the 
students  of  the  City  School  of  Art.  He  says 
our  advanced  civilisation  and  art-teaching 
have  made  us  nothing  more  than  clever  in 
manipulation,  but  we  have  no  sentiment.  To 
encourage  this  attribute  of  sentiment,  then,  is 
what  is  wanted.  A school  to  teach  wood-cutting 
may  do  some  good,  but  that  it  will  bring 
about  the  end  desired  it  is  vain  to  hope.  We 
want  artists  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
and  to  learn  that  this  great  desire  for  minute 
manipulation  is  a secondary  consideration.  Let 
the  wood-carver,  then,  be  able  to  feel  that  his 
endeavours  will  command  attention,  and  I 
believe  there  are  many  carvers  amongst  us 
who  would  enter  the  lists  and  fight  the  fight  with 
spirit,  and  be  able  to  show  that  the  fact  of 
wood-carving  having  gone  back  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  carver,  but  of  the  system  and  want  of 
opportunity  under  which  he  works. 

T.  Colley,  Jcn. 


MILE  END  OLD  TOWN  COMPETITION. 

“ The  spirit  I hav?  seen  maybe  the  devil, 

And  the  devil  hath  the  power  to  assume  u pleasing  shape.” 
. Sir, — Hamlet's  soliloquy  forced  itself  upon  me  on  learn- 
ing the  denouement  of  the  iVirce  lately  played  by  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Poor  of  Mile  End  Old  Town  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  arehiti-ct  for  their  inlirmary  extension. 

The  public  should  know  that  the -guardians,  intending 
to  extend  their  workhouse  infirmary,  sent  circulars  to  some 
ten  architects,  inviting  terms  and  experience.  Several 
replied  who  have  desigued  and  carried  out  such  buildings, 
myself  among  tbe  number.  A call  was  rnado  on  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Guardi-n  Board,  and  the  asseveration 
that  none  but  men  who  could  refer  to  such  work  would  be 
employed  was  made  aud  believed  in.  Imagine,  then,  our 
surprise  on  discovering  that  the  most  experienced  men 
were  all  excluded  Well,  the  wise  men  have  ever  come 
from  the  East ; therefore  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  any, 
except  those  with  East-end  connexions,  could  be  selected 
for  submission  by  ihe  commiitee  to  the  Board  ? 

Ah!  well,  many  geese  are  slaughtered  and  dressed  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  That  is  our  consolation  and 
answer,  so  our  anser  only  followed  suit ; and  as  the  talk  of 
employing  none  hut  experienced  men  was  satire  only,  we 
will  call  Churchill  to  our  aid  aud  ask  him  to  say  his  say 
for  us : — 

“ When  satire  flies  abroad  on  falsehood’s  wing, 

Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  Bting  ; 

But  when  to  truth  allied,  the  wound  she  gives 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives.” 

Competitor. 


Dec.  20,  1879.] 
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COLOURED  STATUES. 

Sik,—  It  has  been  remarked  in  respect  to  the 
1i  article  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  of 
l!  November  29th,  “ On  the  late  John  Gibson,  It.  A., 

II  of  Rome ; the  Colouring  of  Statues,  and  the 
i Venus  of  Cnidos,”  that  the  argument  drawn 
from  that  statue  is  indicated  as  having  been 
novel  at  the  time  I mentioned  it  to  the  late 
i|  Mr.  Gibson ; whereas,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
j:  valuable  Handbook  of  Sculpture  by  the  late 
1'  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  which  was 
i;  published  in  1864.  I am  not  able  to  recollect 
j|  whether  the  conversation  I had  with  Mr.  Gibson 
v was  prior  or  subsequent  to  a paper  I read  on 
i);  the  subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts  at  one  of  its 
li  Wednesday  evening  meetings,  namely,  on 
jl  April  24th,  1861,  a report  of  which  is  contained 
t in  the  volume  of  its  Transactions  for  that  year, 
l on  which  occasion,  for  the  first  time  in  public,  I 
4 introduced  the  illustration  to  be  drawn  from  the 
jl  accounts  extant  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidos  in 
1 respect  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
»;  colouring  or  non-colouring  of  their  marble 
jl  statues.  The  late  Mr.  Westmacott  was  present 
l!  on  that  occasion,  and  added  much  to  the  interest 
V of  the  discussion  which  followed  by  taking  part 
ij:  in  it.  He  gave  me  his  valuable  support  in  many 
ji  respects,  and  in  relation  to  that  one  illustration 
j:  and  the  mode  in  which  I had  applied  it,  he  did 
0!  me  the  honour  of  adopting  them,  and  incorporat- 
tj;  ing  them  in  his  “ Handbook  of  Sculpture,”  which 
[i!  appeared  three  years  afterwards,  and  of  which 
■Jl  he  kindly  sent  me  a copy,  which  I often  consult, 
*'  as  it  is  a very  excellent  work,  not  only  for  the 
si  use  of  students,  but  for  compendious  reference 
<!  on  the  subject  it  treats.  J.  Bell. 


A NUT  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Sir, — I have  a nut  that  will  make  the  fortune 
1 of  whoever  cracks  it,  a fortune  so  large  I am 
1|  afraid  to  estimate  it,  and  the  blessings  it  must 
j;  confer  upon  us  all  would  be  such  that  the  name 
1:  of  the  fortunate  solver  of  the  difficulty  would 
j i never  be  forgotten, — and  here  it  is. 

The  force  exerted  in  lifting  the  tides  is  so 
r great  that  if  it  could  be  utilised  all  our  railways, 
I:  all  our  factories,  all  the  work  now  done  by  steam 
C engines,  could  be  done  by  it,  and  there  would  be 
iji  plenty  to  spare.  Now,  the  man  who  can  catch 
I.  the  force  and  utilise  it  will  solve  the  problem, 
di  and  I really  believe  that  if  a tithe  of  the  thought 
Si  had  been  bestowed  on  this  point  that  has  been 
C spent  on  many  other  matters  it  would  have  been 
( solved  long  ago. 

I fancy  I know  a pair  of  crackers  that  may 
crack  this  nut;  they  are  not  quite  complete, 
L they  want  a rivet, — who  will  supply  it  ? Let 
1i  us  know,' you  say,  what  your  crackers  are  before 
" we  answer  your  question.  Well,  that  is  fair 
jl  enough,  so  here  they  are. 

One  jaw  of  the  cracker  is  Brunei’s  atmospheric 
8'  railway  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  I rode  in 
i it  when  a boy ; no  modern  locomotion  is  equal 
Ci  to  it, — a gliding  sensation  like  a skater  on  the 
(j  ice, — no  jerk,  jerk,  jerk,  no  steam,  no  smoke ; 

i the  first  carriage  keyed  to  a piston  that  slides 
Ji  along  a pipe,  no  fear  of  its  leaving  the  rails, — a 
i cushion  of  air  between  each  train,  no  danger  of 

j!  collisions.  This  system  was  worked  by  com- 
j:  pressed  and  exhausted  air;  it  was  in  operation 
> between  Exeter  and  Newton,  and  London  and 
■ Croydon,  and  was  given  up  because  the  present 

• was  cheaper,  although  in  other  respects  it  was  a 

ii  success. 

The  other  jaw  is  a compressed  air-chamber, 
li  filled  by  the  tide.  I think  it  was  in  1872,  when 
i strolling  through  the  galleries  at  South  Ken- 
sington, I saw  an  Italian, — Signor  Tomassio 
||  was  his  name,  I fancy, — but  he  had  a small 
I!  circular  saw  at  work  driven  by  compressed  air, 
and  his  proposal  was  to  obtain  this  by  utilising 
r the  power  of  the  tide.  There  was  a receiver, 
li  like  an  inverted  kettle,  with  a pipe  and  tap  in 
i the  top,  and  an  engine  driven  by  air  instead  of 

• steam.  As  the  tide  rose  the  pressure  increased, 

I,  until  the  gauge  indicated  the  requisite  figure, 
i when  a tap  was  turned,  and  away  went  the 

engine  and  round  went  the  saw. 

Now  suppose,  just  to  begin  with,  we  lay  down 
a pipe,  say,  from  Brighton  to  London,  with  a 
Blit  in  the  top,  and  a flexible  cover  to  open  in 
' front  of  ihe  piston-rod  and  close  after  it,  just  as 
! Brunei  did  fit  in  piston  and  rod  to  our  first 
carriage,  and  there  we  are. 

Now  there  is  a lot  of  chalk  at  Brighton  (burnt 
chalk  is  lime),  and  shingle  on  the  Brighton 
beach.  Lime  and  shingle  make  concrete,  and 
! this  is  what  I would  make  my  receiver  of. 


These  receivers  or  air-chambers  could  be 
built  on  the  beach,  and  strengthened  by  iron  if 
necessary.  The  roof  could  be  levelled  and  chalk 
thrown  on  top  to  balance  the  pressure  within, 
or  buildings  could  be  erected  on  it.* 

Floodgates  next  the  sea,  a pressure-gauge 
and  a safety-valve  for  security,  a pipe  for  the 
air  with  valve,  and  a connexion  with  the  railway, 
makes  the  thing  complete. 

Now  if  there  is  a flaw  in  my  argument,  I 
should  like  to  be  shown  it.  I suppose  no  one 
doubts  the  power  of  tide  to  do  the  work.  The 
Italian  has  shown  us  how  to  obtain  compressed 
air  from  this  power  and  to  use  it  for  driving 
machines,  and  Brunei  has  shown  U3  how  to  use 
this  air  for  the  propulsion  of  trains. 

The  rivet  wanted  is  cash  to  carry  it  out. 
Money,  they  say,  is  plentiful  in  the  City.  Let 
some  of  the  owners  use  a little  of  it.  If  my 
reasoning  is  right,  it  will  produce  such  returns 
as  money  never  yet  produced.  L9t  some  prac- 
tical engineer  make  a working  model.  People 
like  to  see  the  wheels  go  round.  Perhaps  the 
sight  of  the  thing,  if  neatly  finished,  might 
unlock  the  chest  of  the  capitalist,  and  the 
visions  of  fat  royalties  might  tempt  him  on,  at 
all  events.  Here  is  my  Christmas  nut : who 
will  crack  it  ? , W.  H.  Lascelles. 


GAS  IN  SITTING-ROOMS. 

Sir, — It  is  all  very  well  to  complain  of  the 
'gas,  but  has  any  practical  method  been  sug- 
gested, at  once  simple  and  reliable,  which  could 
be  provided  during  erection  by  the  builders  of 
houseB  of  the  40 1.  to  501.  a year  type,  with  rooms 
of  from  1,500  to  2,500  cubic  feet  of  space,  for 
draining  the  tops  of  the  rooms  ? It  is,  of  course, 
essential  that  any  construction  be  simple  in 
execution,  self-acting,  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order. 

In  a terrace  house  of  the  above  type  the 
front  room  contains  1,900  cubic  feet,  the 
height  being  9 ft.  6 in.,  opening  into  a back 
room  of  1,500  cubic  feet,  with  folding  doors 
(always  open).  This  room  has  a three-light 
gaselier,  Sugg’s  burners  and  regulators ; there 
i3  an  opening  9 in.  by  3 in.  under  the  ceiling  into 
the  passage  near  the  front  door,  and  an  Arnott 
in  the  chimney-flue,  which  acts  well.  The  win- 
dow and  door  are  ill-fitting,  the  fire  draws 
properly,  and  yet  the  gasiness  is  intolerable. 

The  question  is,  How  can  you  collect  your 
ceiling  drainage  to  a point  ? So  long  as  the 
gas  blends  with  the  air  of  the  room  there  will 
be  a difficulty  in  removal,  because  no  ceiling 
flue  could  be  laid  in  of  sufficient  capacity  to  act 
for  the  whole  room.  Such  a flue  might  be  con- 
structed for  the  gas  alone,  but  the  gasfitting 
manufacturer  must  here  step  in  and  amend  the 
ordinarary  gaselier  so  as  to  throw  the  gas  pro- 
ducts into  this  flue  by  some  modification  of 
Rickett’s  system  or  otherwise.  Then  the  light- 
ing of  the  gas  would  create  the  current,  and  all 
would  be  well.  No  doubt  it  will  tax  invention 
to  design  a three-light  gaselier  with  batswing 
burners  aud  flue  to  each  concentrating  at  the 
top,  which  shall  be  at  once  good-looking  and 
but  little  more  expensive  than  the  present 
which  are  bought  by  the  class  of  people  who 
inhabit  the  above  type  of  house,  but  it  must  be 
done.  F.  N. 

P.S. — When  the  proper  gaselier  is  obtained 
the  construction  of  the  ceiling-flue  must  be 
carefully  worked,  as  the  heat  from  three  bats- 
wing burners  is  very  great,  and  the  passage  of 
the  trimmer  is  a trouble.  This  is  a question 
that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  Building 
Act. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANIES. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  some  of  the  directors 
of  the  Co-operative  Foundry  and  Builders’ 
Supply  Association  lately  advertised,  will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  if  the  regulations  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  allow  of  their 
Fellows  and  Associates  becoming  thus  interested 
in  builders’  foundries  and  the  supply  of  builders’ 
materials  ? A.  B. 


Evening  Study. — The  library  of  the  ficole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  is  to  be  open  to  the 
public  every  night  from  half-past  seven  to  ten 
o’clock.  The  library  is  very  rich  in  works  of 
art  and  illustrations  of  the  great  galleries  of 
Europe. 


* To  be  occupied  by  “airy  sprites.”— Printer'll  devil. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

BALLARD  V.  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  requiring 
the  premises  of  Mr.  George  Ballard,  112,  High- 
street,  Peckham,  ironmonger,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Camberwell  and  Peckham  improvement, 
served  a notice  to  treat,  and  after  considerable 
negotiation  the  Board  made  a sealed  offer  of 
3,500 1.,  which,  beiDg  declined,  the  case  was  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton  as  umpire,  who  heard 
the  same  at  the  Surveyors’  Institute,  Great 
George- street.  The  witnesses  called  on  were 
Mr.  Ballard,  and  Messrs.  Cooke,  Baines,  Yirgoe 
Buckland,  and  L.  H.  Isaacs,  surveyors ; Mr.  B. 
Grellier,  accountant,  with  Messrs.  Scamell  & 
Thomas,  trade  valuers,  for  the  claimant,  and 
Messrs.  Robert  Reid,  Samuel  Walker,  and  Castle 
(Fuller,  Son,  & Hervey),  surveyors,  and  Mr. 
Woolley,  accountant,  for  the  Board. 

The  umpire  awarded  the  sum  of  4,1231. 


LONDON  AND  BLACKWALL  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
V.  KATTE. 

At  the  Mansion  House  Police-court,  on 
Monday,  the  London  and  Blackwall  Railway 
Company,  by  their  secretary  (Mr.  J.  F.  Kennell), 
took  proceedings  by  summons  against  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Katte,  a widow,  keeping  a hairdresser’s 
shop  at  19,  John-street,  Crutched  Friars. 

By  a special  Act  of  1876  the  company  are  empowered  to 
widen  their  line  and  enlarge  their  stations,  and,  with  that 
view,  they  have  authority  to  purchase  premises  in  the  line 
of  the  proposed  improvement.  The  defendant,  who  had  had 
notice  that  the  property  was  required  for  the  improvement, 
had  failed  to  agree  with  the  company  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  her,  and  she  was  accordingly 
summoned  under  the  1 21st  section  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
claim. 

It  was  admitted  on  both  sides  that  all  legal  preliminaries 
had  been  Eatislied,  and  the  sole  question  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  sitting  Alderman  (air  Thomas  Gabriel)  was 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  awarded.  The  defendant 
claimed  Soil.,  being  three  years’  purchase  of  the  profit  on 
her  business,  and  the  cost  of  her  fixtures  and  removal  to 
other  premises.  She  kept  a barber’s  shop,  in  which  her 
boy  assisted  her.  It  was  elicited  that  she  was  only  a tenant 
liable  to  four  months’  notice  to  quit. 

Mr.  Nicoll,  for  the  company,  admitted  that  they  were 
bound  to  pay  the  defendant  compensation,  and  suggested 
that  a year’s  purchase  would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case. 
If  railway  companies  were  called  upou  to  meet  these  heavy 
claims  for  compensation,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
improvements  of  either  railways  or  streets. 

Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel,  in  the  result,  awarded 
the  defendant,  Mrs.  Katte,  100J.  compensation  and  101. 
costs,  and  ordered  her  to  give  up  possession  on  the  1st  of 
January  next. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

London  and  Middlesex  Arehceological  Society. — 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  8th  inst., 
Mr.  J.  E.  Price  exhibited  and  described  some 
Roman  and  other  antiquities  found  during  the 
past  few  years  in  the  City,  especially  those 
found  during  the  excavations  for  the  foundations 
of  the  building  of  the  National  Safe  Deposit 
Company  in  Walbrook.  Mr.  T.  Blashill  exhibited 
an  old  wood-carviDg  found  in  a house  in  Aldgate, 
remarking  that  it  could  not  be  drawn  with  a 
compass,  which  was  a peculiarity  distinguishing 
ancient  from  modern  carved  work.  It  probably 
belonged  to  some  ancient  religious  house  in  the 
vicinity  where  it  was  discovered.  Mr.  Richard 
Mann  exhibited,  through  Mr.  Roach  Smith, 
photographs  of  some  interesting  Roman  sculp- 
tures recently  found  at  Bath.  They  comprised 
cornices,  shafts  of  columns,  capitals,  pilasters, 
&c.,  many  being  elaborately  carved  and  orna- 
mented. They  were  found  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Roman  baths. 

A Roman  Vase.  — Among  a number  of 
objects  found  by  Mr.  Geo.  Payne,  jun.,  in  a 
Roman  grave  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the 
4th  inst.,  was  a remarkably  fine  vase  in  bronze, 
10J  in.  high,  6i  in.  broad  at  the  widest  part, 
3|  in.  at  the  base,  2$  in.  at  the  neck,  and 
widening  at  the  rim  to  3$  in.  The  handle  is  of 
solid  metal,  and  very  massive ; that  portion  of 
it  which  is  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  vessel  is 
beaten  into  a kind  of  shield,  in.  in  width,  upon 
which  is  shaped  in  high  relief  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  a nude  state  standing  in  an  attitude 
ready  to  attack.  In  his  right  hand  is  an  uplifted 
sword ; in  the  left,  which  is  raised  to  the  centre 
of  the  body,  is  the  scabbard,  and  over  the  arm 
is  thrown  the  cloak,  the  folds  hanging  below. 
On  his  head  is  a cap  ; his  mouth  is  open  as  if  in 
the  act  of  shouting.  Under  the  right  hand  is  a 
decapitated  ram  or  goat,  legs  uppermost,  with 
blood  flowing  from  the  neck,  the  head  having 
fallen  at  the  man’s  feet.  Between  the  man’s 
legs  reclines  an  ox,  and  outside  the  left  leg  is  the 
head  of  a boar  with  uplifted  snout.  Above  the 
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man’s  head  the  decoration  is  continued  up  the 
handle,  which  at  this  point  contracts  to  about  an 
inch  ; here  a goat  is  represented  galloping  ; over 
it  are  two  animals  somewhat  indistinct ; above 
them  is  the  figure  of  a man  seated  and  holding 
a crook  in  the  right  hand.  The  handle  above  is 
encircled  half-way  round  by  a band  with  a thin 
line  of  silver  in  the  centre.  The  rim  of  the  vase 
is  clasped  by  the  heads  of  two  birds,  with  eyes 
of  silver,  and  the  long  beaks  are  drilled  with 
holes  to  represent  teeth.  The  necks  of  the  birds 
are  divided  by  a scroll  pattern,  which  flows 
down  the  handle  to  the  band  before  mentioned. 
The  only  iron  object  is  a lamp-stand,  with  bar 
for  suspension. 

The  Temple  Caves  at  Ajanta. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  Monday  evening, 
the  President,  Sir  EL  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  in 
the  chair,  a paper  was  read,  contributed  by 
Babu  Rajendralala  Mitx-a,  “ On  the  Age  of  the 
Temple  Caves  at  Ajanta,”  in  which  it  was 
maintained  that  this  question  could  be  set  at 
rest  by  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  to  be 
found  in  many  of  them,  which  showed,  as  he 
adduced,  grounds  for  believing  an  antiquity  as 
early  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  James  Fergusson  con- 
tended, in  reply,  that  the  architectural  details 
clearly  proved  that  the  most  important  of  them 
were  formed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Aberystwith. — The  Local  Government  Board 
have  given  their  sanction  to  a scheme  adopted 
by  the  Aberystwith  Town  Council  for  supplying 
the  town  with  water  from  Plynlimmon,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  16,000Z.  The  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  have  granted,  upon  favour- 
able terms,  the  use  of  the  water  which  belongs 
to  the  Crown.  Sir  Pryce-Pryce  has  also  granted 
the  use  of  his  land  upon  liberal  terms.  The 
supply  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  of  the 
purest  quality.  Mr.  Stooke  is  engineer  of  the 
scheme. 

Arbroath. — At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of 
the  Local  Authority  of  St.  Vigean’s  parish,  held 
on  the  9th  inst.,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Earl 
of  Northesk  had  agreed  to  introduce  a supply  of 
water  into  the  fishing  village  of  Auchmithie, 
near  Arbroath  (the  Musselcrag  of  .“The  Anti- 
quary ”),  and  also  to  improve  the  drainage.  The 
water  to  supply  the  village  is  to  be  lifted  by 
means  of  a hydraulic  ram  from  a spring  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  village  stands. 
The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Keith,  C.E. 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  Water  Bill  for  the 
Metropolis. — At  the  half-yearly  general  meeting 
of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Water  Com- 
pany, held  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Aiderman  Knight,  referring  to  the  Bill  proposed 
to  be  introduced  next  Session  for  the  compul- 
sory purchase  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Metro- 
politan water  companies,  said,  if  it  should  be 
proposed  to  acquire  the  Company’s  undertaking 
on  the  basis  of  the  price  of  the  stock  last  June^ 
they  would  oppose  it  to  the  utmost,  as  such  a 
calculation  would  inflict  a gross  injustice  on 
them. 


GAS  JOTTINGS. 

London. — It  is  not  long  ago  since  the  Surrey 
Consumers’  Gas  Company  was  absorbed  by  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  The  amal- 
gamated companies  are  now  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  Phoenix  Company,  with  the  view  of  concen- 
trating all  the  companies  supplying  South 
London,  and  forming  a gigantic  establishment 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  that  at  Beckton. 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  companies  are  seeking 
to  acquire  nearly  ninety  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Greenwich.  No  doubt  amal- 
gamation will  bring  with  it  many  advantages  in 
administration,  but  due  regard  will  be  had,  we 
hope,  for  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Bristol.  Mr.  B.  Kitt,  the  gas  engineer  of  the 
Bristol  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  having  per- 
fected his  system  of  street-lighting,  the  Corpo- 
ration has  adopted  it,  and  it  is  now  permanently 
applied  to  the  whole  length  of  Yictoria-street, 
leading  from  the  railway  terminus  to  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Concave  mirrors  or  reflectors  are 
placed  between  two  gas  jets,  used  instead  of  a 
single  jet  of  an  ordinary  street-lamp.  Some  are 
made  of  block  tin,  and  others  of  glass,  which 
requires  no  cleaning.  Originally  the  mirrors 
were  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  lamp,  but, 
as  it  was  found  in  these  circumstances  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  focus  the  light,  Mr.  Kitt  now 
has  the  mirrors  and  burners  made  in  one  fix- 


ture, which  is  screwed  on  the  gas-pipe,  above 
which  there  is  an  adjusting  screw  by  which  the 
mirrors  can  be  brought  to  the  exact  focus  in 
each  particular  lamp.  The  light  thus  obtained 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
consumption  of  gas  in  the  two  jets  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  single  jet  formerly  used.  The 
roads  of  Clifton  are  to  be  next  lighted  on  the 
system. 


COW-HOUSES  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

In  former  volumes  of  the  Builder  we  have 
depicted,  both  with  pen  and  pencil,  the  un- 
satisfactory manner  in  which  cows  were, — and 
are  now  in  some  instances, — wont  to  be  stowed 
away  in  very  circumscribed  back  premises, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the 
cows  and  that  of  their  keepers.  We  remember 
one  case,  that  of  a “ dairy  ” in  South  London, 
in  which  two  or  three  cows  were  kept  in  what 
in  other  shops  would  be  called  the  “ shop- 
parlour,”  and  the  full  odour  of  the  cowshed 
used  to  pass  through  the  shop  out  into  the 
strest,  where  it  was  only  too  perceptible  by  the 
nostrils  of  the  passer-by.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  some  supervision  is  now  being  exercised 
over  the  sanitary  condition  of  cowhouses. 

We  note  that  at  the  Blackheath  Petty 
Sessions,  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  magistrates  were 
engaged  for  two  or  three  hours  in  adjudicating 
upon  the  applications  for  a renewal  of  cowhouse 
licences.  It  is  usual  to  grant  these  licences 
at  the  October  Sessions,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  regulations  recently  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  they  were  adjourned, 
to  enable  the  dairymen  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations  in  their  premises.  The  two  months 
had  expired,  and  it  was  found  that  very  few  of 
them  had  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  About  one-fourth  of  the  cowkeepers  had 
made  a commencement,  and  convinced  the 
officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  that  they 
really  intended  to  do  what  is  required,  and  the 
Bench  granted  their  licences,  but  gave  instruc- 
tions for  them  to  be  impounded  or  kept  back 
until  the  certificate  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
was  produced. 

Mr.  Lowe  (one  of  the  magistrates)  pointed 
out  that  the  licences  having  been  granted  by 
the  j ustices,  it  became  a question  whether  they 
could  be  prosecuted  for  keeping  cows  without  a 
licence  in  the  event  of  the  work  not  being  com- 
pleted. 

The  Bench  were  of  opinion  that  they  could  be 
proceeded  against,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be 
unable  to  produce  a licence  when  before  the 
police  magistrate.  With  regard  to  the  other 
applicants,  the  licences  were  refused  altogether, 
and  these  cowkeepers,  who  we  hear,  number 
some  hundreds,  are  likely  to  get  into  serions 
difficulties,  the  Bench  urging  Mr.  Spencer,  who 
appeared  for  the  Metropolitan  Board,  to  prose- 
cute in  every  case  of  keeping  cows  without  a 
licence. 


Utisccltraca:. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— 

At  the  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session, 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  and  Prince  Leopold  were  elected 
Honorary  Fellows,  by  acclamation,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  Barry.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  balloted  for,  and  declared  to 
be  duly  elected,  viz. As  Felloiv,— Mr.  John 
Bond  Pearce,  of  Norwich.  As  Associates , — 
Mr.  Martin  Brereton  Buckle,  of  Seaforth,  Mal- 
vern ; Mr.  Henry  Siddon  Greaves,  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony; 
Mr.  Charles  Valentine  Hunter,  of  Bedford-row  ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Harrison  Newman,  of  Tooley-street ; 
and  Mr.  William  H.  Ackin  Berry,  of  Murree, 
Punjab,  India.  As  Honorary  Associate, — Lord 
De  L’Isle  and  Dudley.  A memorial  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  late  Frederick  Pepys  Cockerell 
was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  White. 
Of  the  discussion  which  ensued  we  shall  give 
a report  next  week. 

. The  ,1ightinS  of  Paris.— Lighting  the 
stieets  of  Paris  costs  the  municipality,  in  round 
numbers,  169,600Z.  per  annum.  The  number  of 
jets  employed  is  38,400,  of  which  4,000  are 
extinguished  at  midnight.  In  the  coming  year 
it  is  proposed  to  spend  16.200Z.  in  addition,  by 
lengthening  the  hours  during  which  the  lights 
burn,  and  by  establishing  candelabra  at  certain 
erasings  where  the  light  is  at  present  in- 
sufficient. 
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The  Electric  Light. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  on  the  1st  inst.,  it 
was  resolved  “ that  it  be  referred  to  the  Bridge- 
House  Estates  Committee  to  consider  as  to  the 
practicability  and  advisability  of  lighting 
London  Bridge  by  the  electric  light,  or  of 
otherwise  improving  the  present  defective 
lighting  thereof,  and  to  report  thereon  forth- 
with to  this  Court.” On  the  2nd  inst.  Messrs. 

Newton,  Chambers,  & Company  introduced  the 
electric  light  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating 

their  extensive  works  at  Thorncliffe. The 

completion  of  the  first  year  of  the  illumination 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  by  electricity  upon 
the  Jablochkoff  system  has  been  marked  by  a 
further  and  important  development  of  that 
system,  viz.,  the  successful  extension  of  the 
system  to  the  Yictoria  Station  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway,  the  source  of  power 
being  that  at  Charing-cross,  which  supplies  the 
Embankment  and  Waterloo  Bridge  with  light. 
The  lighting  up  of  the  station  took  place  on 
Monday  afternoon.  The  station  is  350  ft.  long, 

50  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high.  There  are  two 
platforms,  each  15  ft.  wide,  the  railway  space 
between  them  being  20  ft.  wide.  There  are  ten 
lights,  which  are  produced  and  maintained  by 
the  same  steam-engine  which  is  maintaining 
the  forty  lights  on  the  Embankment  and  the  teu 
on  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  engine  is,  therefore,  I 
now  maintaining  a total  of  sixty  lights.  Of 
still  greater  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  distance 
to  which  it  is  now  found  possible  to  successfully 
transmit  the  electric  current  for  purposes  of  I 
illumination.  The  distance  marked  on  the  map 
of  the  District  Railway  between  their  station 
at  Charing-cross  and  that  at  Yictoria  is  2,383 
yards,  1'354  mile.  The  length  of  wire  between 
the  two  stations,  however,  owing  to  curves  and 
losses  necessarily  attending  the  laying,  con-  I 
necting,  and  fixing,  is  about  1/65  mile.  The  j 
whole  circuit  is  thus  equal  to  a length  of  3 30  j 
miles.  The  success  of  this  experiment  augurs  ' 
well  for  the  future  of  electric  lighting. 

Activity  in  the  Iron  Trade. — Last  week  I 
the  plant  used  by  Mr.  Daniel  in  constructing  I 
the  new  Portishead  Docks,  Somerset,  was  sold  ] 
at  auction,  by  Mr.  Rymill,  of  London,  when  a j 
general  improvement  was  realised  of  at  least  ] 
25  per  cent,  over  the  prices  of  two  months  ago.  I 
Old  rails  made  from  85s.  to  90s.  per  ton  ; the  1 
looomotives,  steam  cranes,  portables,  and  other  J 

machinery  bringing  equally  good  prices. 

Messrs.  Bolling  & Lowe,  in  their  December  I 
report,  say : — “ On  comparing  the  state  of 
the  iron  and  steel  trades  in  August  and 
November  of  the  present  year,  we  find  an 
advance  in  prices,  and  a feeling  of  hopeful- 
ness as  regards  the  future,  which  we  are 
confident  no  one  in  the  summer  anticipated 
would  so  soon  take  place.  The  commencement 
of  this  reaction  is  unquestionably  due  to  the 
demand  from  the  United  States.  It  was  con- 
sidered at  first  unlikely  to  last,  but  it  has 
continued  on  advancing  prices  until  buyers  from 
other  quarters  have  anxiously  rushed  in  to 
secure  their  winter  requirements ; and  a certain  t 
amount  of  speculation  being  added,  the  advance 
may  now  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  permanent,  I 
in  bo  far  as  it  will  surely  carry  us  over  the  j 
spring.”  The  table  they  give  showing  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  iron  and 
steel  materials  exported  to  the  United  States 
during  August,  September,  and  October,  1877, 
1878, 1879,  is  very  remarkable.  While  in  1877  we 
get  37,707  tons  (627,4212.),  and  in  1878,  37,9S8 
tons  (537,1211.),  in  1879,  the  figures  are  266,829  j 
tons  (1,599,3302.). 

The  Medal  given  to  successful  exhibitors  at 
the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  last  year 
is  a fine  work  of  its  class.  The  head  typifying 
the  Republic  fills  nearly  the  whole  field  of  the 
obverse,  and  is  especially  beautiful.  On  the 
reverse,  Fame  sends  off  a winged  messenger 
with  a tablet  on  his  head  beaiing  the  name 
of  the  exhibitor  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The 
name  is  not  written  with  a graver,  as  usual  on 
such  medals,  but  is  in  raised  letters,  and  is 
obviously  struck  with  the  rest  of  the  design,  j 
which  would  seem  to  involve  a change  in  the 
face  of  the  die  for  each  medal  struck.  The 
engraver  of  the  medal  is  M.  J.  C.  Chaplain,  and 
he  deserves  praise. 

Schools  at  Leytonstone. — The  guardians  of 
the  poor  of  Bethnal-green  at  their  last  meeting 
approved  the  plans  submitted  by  their  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  for  new  school 
buildings  at  Leytonstone  and  directed  the  clerk 
to  forward  the  same  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  their  sanction. 
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The  Mersey  Railway  Tunnel. — It  is  with 
no  small  satisfaction,  says  the  Liverpool  Daily 
I Post,  that  we  are  able  at  length  to  announce 
i that  the  preliminary  works  of  the  Mersey 
| Railway  have  been  commenced,  the  contract 
| for  the  shafts  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 
and  for  the  drainage-heading  under  the  river 
' Mersey  to  connect  them,  having  been  let  to 
Mr.  S.  C.  Ridley,  the  well-known  contractor  for 
the  Birkenhead  Joint-Railways  Extension,  who 
l will  push  forward  the  works  with  all  possible 
! energy.  The  engineers,  Messrs.  Brunlees  & Fox, 
last  week  visited  Liverpool,  and,  with  the  con- 
I sent  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board, 
fixed  upon  the  sites  of  the  Bhaft.  This  scheme 
i must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Mersey 
i subway,  which  is  an  entirely  distinct  under- 
I taking.  The  first  contract,  amounting  to  half 
i a million  of  money,  relates  to  the  distance  from 
; Grange-lane,  Birkenhead,  connecting  the  London 
and  North-Western  and  Great  Western  systems 
and  the  dock-railways  on  the  Cheshire  side, 

! and  carrying  a double  line  of  railway  under  the 
river  Mersey,  terminating  in  Liverpool.  25,000Z. 

! have  been  subscribed  for  meeting  the  expenses 
i of  these  preliminary  works. 

The  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers. — 
j At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
i on  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece  was 
i elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
I report  of  the  Council  stated  that  fifty-nine 
! members  and  associates  had  been  elected  during 
I the  year,  bringing  the  total  of  all  classes  up  to 
1,019.  The  losses  by  death  include  Sir  William 
I Fothergill  Cooke,  whose  name  is  so  intimately 
! connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
f;  telegraph,  and  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell.  It 

I was  stated  that  the  magnificent  collection  of 
i electrical  works  bequeathed  to  the  society  by 
i the  late  Sir  Francis  Ronalds  was  being  classified 
il  and  bound,  and  that  the  printing  of  the  cafca- 
:(  logue,  including  12,000  titles,  was  nearly  com- 
I:  pleted.  Special  allusion  was  made  to  the 
f labours  of’the  International  Telegraph  Conference 
■ : held  in  London  during  the  months  of  June  and 
il  July  last.  The  financial  position  of  the  society 
j was  reported  as  very  satisfactory. 

Bravery  Rewarded.. — At  a meeting  of  the 
|l  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
II  in  England,  held  last  week,  it  was  resolved  to 
|j  confer  the  medal  awarded  by  the  Order  for 
I.  deeds  of  gallantry  in  saving  life  on  land  on 
t;  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Stokes,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
l|  sub-inspectors  of  mines,  Charles  Maltby,  John 
t!  Hancock,  Thomas  Davis,  and  John  Davis,  in 
|i  recognition  of  the  successful  exertions  made  by 
{!  them,  at  great  personal  danger,  in  July  last,  to 
■I  rescue  one  Dennis  Bagshaw,  who  was  im- 
|i  prisoned  for  five  days  by  a sudden  fall  of 
j1  “shale,”  or  old  workings,  from  the  roof  of  the 
I:  Black  Engine  Mine,  Eyam,  near  Sheffield. 

Govan. — St.  Anthony’s  R.C.  ohurch,  which 
j;  was  recently  completed,  has  been  opened. 
Il  The  old  building  was  found  insufficient  for 
r the  wants  of  the  congregation,  and  it  was  re- 
jl  solved  to  erect  a larger  edifice.  The  new  church, 

I'  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  is  in  the  I 
j:  Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  It  is  seated 
r for  1,500  persons,  and  has  a large  sanctuary.  1 
II  The  altar  is  carved  in  oak,  and  there  are  three 
j;  roomy  vestries  and  a baptistery.  The  architect 
||  is  Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow. 

Mechanical  Plastering  of  Walls.  — In 
1!  America  a machine  for  plastering  walls  has  been 
l|  invented,  which  consists  of  a receptacle  for  the 
1 1 mortar,  the  segment  of  a cylinder  in  form.  It ' 
|l  is  provided  with  a hinged  plate  that  presses  : 
1 1 against  the  mortar,  and,  as  the  receptacle  is 
[;  moved  upward  against  the  wall,  presses  the  ! 
|:  plaster  out  through  a narrow-gauged  opening  ! 
Il  at  the  bottom. 

Street  Footpaths  in  Frosty  Weather. — ' 

| “N.  W.”  urges,  with  justice,  that  occupiers  of 
ii  private  houses  and  shops,  not  only  in  London 
) i but  in  the  provincial  towns  also,  should,  during 
||  frosty  weather,  and  when  the  pavements  are 
' very  slippery  and  unsafe  for  pedestrians,  have  a 
, ittle  gravel,  sand,  sawdust,  or  a few  cinders 
( sprinkled  upon  that  portion  of  them  which  is  in 
ji  front  of  each  of  their  establishments. 

Curator  of  Works  of  Art  in  the  City. — 

I!  The  City  Lands  Committee,  reporting  on  a 
ii  petition  of  Mr.  John  Frederick  Dicksee,  have 
ii  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
! the  appointment  of  a curator  of  works  of  art 
l belonging  to  the  Corporation,  and  that  an 
honorarium  of  100  guineas  per  annum  be  pre- 
i sented  to  the  person  who  may  be  appointed  to 
the  office.  The  report  was  adopted.  j 


Sale  of  the  FiUebrook  Estate,  Leyton- 
stone,  Essex.  — Messrs.  Protheroe  & Morris 
offered  for  sale  at  the  Workmen’s  Hall,  Strat- 
ford, on  Monday  evening,  sixty- six  plots  of 
building  land  on  the  Fillebrook  estate,  in  the 
Walwood,  Drayton,  and  Bulwer  roads.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Morris  was  the  auctioneer,  and  previously 
to  offering  the  lots,  he  stated  that  sewer3  were 
laid  in  the  roads  and  a new  main  drain  had 
just  been  put  down  by  the  Leyton  Local  Board. 
The  situation  was  described  as  healthy,  and 
as  being  within  easy  distance  of  some  of  the 
prettiest  parts  of  the  forest.  The  first  and 
several  succeeding  lots  realised  51.  5s.  per  foot 
frontage,  and  the  whole  of  the  estate  was 
eventually  sold  at  prices  varying  from  41.  to 
51.  per  foot.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
estate  will  b e offered  for  sale  in  February  next 

Harbours  on  Low  and  Sandy  Coasts. — 
The  King  of  the  Belgians,  it  is  announced,  offers 
a prize  of  25,000  francs,  or  1,2501.,  for  the  best 
work  on  “ Means  for  the  Improvement  of 
Harbours  on  Low  and  Sandy  Coasts,”  such  as 
those  of  Belgium.  The  competition  is  open  to 
writers  of  all  nationalities.  Foreign  writers 
must  send  in  their  essays  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  at  Brussels  on  or  before  January  1st, 
1881.  The  award  will  be  made  by  a jury  of 
seven  persons,  consisting  of  three  Belgians  and 
four  foreigners  of  different  nationalities,  who 
will  be  appointed  by  the  king.  The  successful 
work  will  be  published  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment in  1882. 

Competition  : Withington  Public  Build- 
ings.— Some  months  ago  the  Withington  Local 
Board  invited  six  firms  of  architects,  practising 
in  Manchester,  to  send  in  competitive  designs 
and  detailed  estimates  for  a Public  Hall  and 
Offices.  One  of  the  conditions  was,  that  each  of 
the  competitors  should  receive  an  honorarium, 
except  the  one  whose  design  was  selected,  who 
should  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
works.  Designs  were  accordingly  submitted, 
and  the  committee,  having  taken  the  opinion  of 
several  local  builders  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
respective  estimates,  recommended  the  Board 
to  appoint  Mr.  L.  Booth,  of  King-street,  Man- 
chester, as  their  architect.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted. 

Tlie  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall. — A new 

Council  chamber  has  long  been  talked  of,  and 
will  probably,  in  a few  years’  time,  be  provided. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
has  referred  it  to  the  City  Lands  Committee 
forthwith  to  make  arrangements  for  increasing 
the  accommodation  by  raising  the  public  gal- 
lery of  the  existing  chamber,  and  providing 
more  seats  for  members,  each  seat  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  a similar  manner  to  those  in  the  Aider- 
men’s  Chamber,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
deputies  and  the  chairmen  of  committees  shall 
have  special  seats  allotted  to  them,  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  7501. 

Street  Hydrants.  — The  street  hydrant 
system  in  the  City  of  London  is  now  complete, 
and  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration at  their  last  meeting  received  informa- 
tion that  two  fires,  which  might  have  been  of  a 
very  serious  character,  took  place  a few  days 
ago,  and  were  extinguished  by  means  of  the  hy- 
drants. There  are  now  818  hydrants  ready  to 
be  employed  for  the  extinction  of  fires  in  the 
city  of  London.  It  is  asserted  that  no  other 
city  or  town  in  the  kingdom  possesses  a similar 
system  of  hydrants. 

A Hospital  for  Hounslow. — Mrs.  Lydia 
Manning  Grimes,  who  has  resided  in  Hounslow 
for  a great  number  of  years,  has  left  the  sum  of 
10,0001.  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a hospital 
for  Hounslow  and  its  neighbourhood.  After 
numerous  other  bequests,  the  remainder  of  her 
wealth  is  left  to  go  towards  endowing  the  pro- 
posed hospital,  the  deceased  directing  by  her 
will  that  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  shall  be  appointed  the 
medical  officer  thereto. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  committee  of  the 
Larkin  Memorial  met  at  the  Chronicle  offices  on 
the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Cowen,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Kirton  laid  before  the  committee  several 
designs,  which  were  considered.  Upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  George  Rule,  who  attended 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Crawshay,  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  architects,  was  adopted, 
and  Mr.  Kirton  was  requested  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  carry  it  into  execution. 

Forts. — Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co.,  Limited,  have 
received  instructions  to  fit  their  patent  iron 
revolving-shutters  to  the  New  Battery,  Peter- 
head, similar  to  the  same  class  of  shutter  they 
have  fitted  to  the  forts  at  Spithead, 


Court  Theatre. — The  new  piece  at  this 
theatre,  “ The  Old  Love  and  the  New,”  is  more 
likely  to  prove  a success  than  anything  the- 
management  has  yet  attempted ; the  story  is 
interesting,  without  any  striking  disregard  of 
probabilities,  and  the  characterisation  is  marked. 
Moreover,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  well 
acted,  and  the  scenery  is  excellent,  both  as 
regards  the  interiors,  which  are  complete  with- 
out being  overdone,  and  the  ruined  chateau  by 
moonlight,  the  scene  of  an  exciting  and  capitally- 
managed  duel.  Mr.  Coghlan  and  Mr.  Anson  are 
particularly  good  ; the  former  displaying  a quiet 
power  which  is  very  effective.  Miss  Amy  Roselle, 
in  a part  a little  out  of  her  best  line,  acts  with  much 
feeling  and  intelligence.  Miss  Emery,  who  plays 
the  most  telling  part  in  the  piece,  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  that  of  a heartless  little  butterfly, 
may  be  praised  for  what  she  does,  though  much 
more  might  be  done. 

Over  Darwen. — Mr.  Wm.  Stubbs,  district 
surveyor  of  Pendleton,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  Corporation  of 
Over  Darwen,  at  a salary  of  2751.  per  annum. 
There  were  109  applicants  for  the  appointment. 

Grosvenor  Gallery. — The  private  view  of 
the  Winter  Exhibition  here  is  fixed  for  Wednes- 
day, the  31st  inst. 


TENDERS 

For  the  Londesborough.atreet  school  of  the  Kingston- 
upon-hull  School  Board.  Messrs.  Botterill  & Son,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied  : — 

Stamp £0,639  0 0 

Brown 6,179  0 0 

Leggott  6,162  10  0 

Sergeant 5,965  5 0 

Musgrave  6, 950  0 O 

Drury  & Harper  5,949  15  0 

Clarkson  & Son 5,914  7 O 

Habbershaw  & Son 6,830  3 ft 

Wilson  Bros 5,836  0 ft 

Stanley  6,807  13  ft 

Hockney  & Siggins 5,794  O 0 

Southern  ..  6,733  13  ft 

Jackson  & Spencer 6,610  0 0 

Jackson  & Son 5,599  0 0 

Skioner  (accepted) 5,697  0 0 

For  aside  chapel  to  St.  Austin’s  Catholic  Church,  Wake- 
field, for  the  Rev.  Geo.  Lambert,  S.J.  Messrs.  J.  A, 
Huneom  & Son,  architects  : — 

Wrigley  (accepted)  £400  0 0 

For  fitting  uo  factory  premises,  Collingwood-street, 
City-road,  for  Messrs.  J.  &M.  Cohen.  Mr.  J.  T.  Hewmau, 
architect : — 

Page  £360  0 0 

Reed  & Son 313  0 0 

A.  Reed 3(>8  10  0 

8timpson  & Co.  (accepted)... 267  0 0 

Heating  Arrangements. 

8iebe,  Gorman.  4 Co.  (accepted)  190  0 0 

For  taoks,  Harlow  drainage,  contract  No.  2.  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell,  engioeer:  — 

Jesse  Jackson  £527  0 0 

John  Jackson  463  0 0 

Field  (accepted)  359  0 0 

Black  more 351  0 0 

For  first  porliou  of  University  College  buildings,  Bristol. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Hansom,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Baker  i Sons  £4,674  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow 4,598  0 0 

liatheriy 4,598  0 0 

Davis  4,530  0 0 

Veals  4,518  0 0 

Pogs'.ev  4,5'  0 0 0 

Brock  a.  Bruce 4,170  0 0 

Cowlin  & Sons 4,37C  0 0 

Gorvett  4,359  0 0 

Forse  & Ashley  4,225  0 0 

Wilkins  & 8ous ...  4,150  0 0 

Crocker  4,093  0 0 

Wilkins  & Hill 4,041  0 0 

Howell  & Sons  3,919  0 0 

Lewis  ii  Edbrooke  3,782  0 0 

For  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Tenby.  Mr.  K.  W.  Ladd,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Boundary  walls. 
Chapel.  gates,  and  railing, 
Jones  & John  ...£4,600  0 0 ...£23l  0 0 

T.  Thomas  3,995  0 0 ...  175  0 0 

G.  Thomas  3,420  0 0 ...  160  0 0 

Davies  (accepted)  2,897  0 0 ...  143  0 0 

For  works  at  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Fure  Ice  Company's 
Stores.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect 

Reid  £276  0 0 

Barnes  260  0 0 

Bruton  254  0 0 

For  coach-house  and  stabling,  Wellington  villa,  Brighton, 
Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect:— 

Longley £600  0 0 

Reid  600  0 0 

Newnham 593  0 0 

Bruton  565  0 0 

For  two  houses,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex.  Mr.  Arthur 

Loader,  architect : — „ . 

Curd  £ / 80  0 0 

Burchell  (accepted)  750  0 0 

For  new  front,  &c.,  23,  Sillwood-road,  Brighton.  Mr. 

Arthur  Loader,  architect : — „ „ 

Hackman  (accepted)  £430  0 0 

For  additions,  25,  Sillwood-road,  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur 
Loader,  architect : — 

Hackman  (accepted)  £38o  0 0 
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For  strengthening  floors  and  other  works  to  four  houses, 
Rupert-strect,  Whitcchapol.  Mr.  Holmes,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 

Wittle £912  0 0 

Kerry 660  0 0 

Stephenson  858  0 0 

Moyle  &.  Son 8^9  12  2 

Gould  & Brand  766  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 736  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables  for  200  horses , for  the  lessees 
of  the  tramways,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Mr.  Edward 
Shewbrooks,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 


W 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTICE. 

have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  ease  of  a few 


copies  of  onr  last  week's  issue,  duplicates  of  one  of  the 
lithographic  illustrations  were  given  in  lieu  of  two  sepa- 
rate views.  This  will  be  remedied  on  application  at  the 
publishing  office. 


Obank  & Sons  . 

Harbottle  

Gaby  

Gray  & Humble  

Millar 

Simpson  

Whichello 

Kennedy  & Sons  

Reed  & Son  

Elliot  

Johnson  

Scott  

Brooinhead  & Keswick  . 

Jackson  

Allison 

Bell 

Forster  

Lunn  

Leighton 

Miles  

Pickhaver  

Atkinson  (accepted)  


..  £7,043 
..  4,917  13  9 
..  4,630  5 O 
..  4,594  8 6 
..  4,669  0 0 
..  4,554  19  11 
,.  4,537  0 0 
,.  4,500  17  8 


4,181  1 7 
4,089  17  1 
4,068  0 0 
4,038  19  10 
4,027  13  5 
3,952  12  0 
3,813  0 0 
3,657  0 0 
3,746  4 0 
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For  the  erection  of  offices,  restaurant,  &c.,  8andhill, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  contract  No.  4,  for  Mr.  W.  A. 
Oliver.  Mr.  Shewbrooks,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect  : — 

Reed  & Sons  (accepted) £7,231  12 

For  alterations  to  offices,  No.  50,  Finsbur  7-square,  for 
Mr.  Edmund  W.  Richardson.  Mr.  M.  H.  Pocook,  archi- 
tect 

Strong £174  10  0 

Sharpe  & Kvered  125  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  lio  0 0 

Capon 96  0 0 

Hollovay  oa  a n 

Nixon  

Goad  (accepted)  


92  0 0 
85  0 0 


..^JL  “on  fencing,  Sittingbourne  Recreation-ground. 
Mr.  W . Leonard  Graot,  architect  : — 

Littlewood  (per  yard)  £0  18  0! 

Leaver  0 16  2 

McLean  0 15  6 

St.  Pancras  Iron  Company  0 14  9 

Gardiner  0 13  6 

Johnson  Bros.  & Co 0 12  6 

Chittenden,  Knight,  & Co 0 12  0 

®eo?e ;;;  0nn 

J,ay'or  on  s) 

Smith  & Co ""!!!!!"!!!”!'.”  o 11  <>' 

Hill  & Smith  0 10  9 

0 10  6 


Tett  A Hussey 

Rowland  Bros 

Tewmer’.., 

White ..! 

Simpson  & Wood 

Iron  Fencing  Co 

Hernulewicz  & Co 

Staffordshire  Feui  ing  Co 

Tank  and  Boiler  Co ..." 

Deane  (accepted)*  

* Mr'  Eu  Dea,ne  haviDg  declined  to  llie  „ 

the  price  he  submitted,  the  following  fresh  tenders  were 
oDtatnea : — 

Hernulewicz  & Co 9 4 

Tank  and  Boiler  Company  0 8 11 

Staffordshire  Bolt,  Nut,  and  Fencing 
Company  (accepted)  0 8 11 

.tSjf  b°»K.  office,,  coach-houae,  and 

stabling  at  « .toer  Kent,  for  Mr.  p.  Otnmanney.  Mr. 
ir7.  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : 


8i 


0 8 11J 
0 8 8 
0 8 6 
0 8 2 
0 8 01 
carry  out  the  work  at 


X ( we  suggest  that  our  correspondent  should  eat  his  partridges, 
though  they  suggest  corruption,  and  hold  his  tongue.  If  he  never 
do  anything  woise  he  wiil  be  forgiven).— H.  W.  R.  (order  through 
any  bookseUer,  simply  giving  the  publisher’s  name  ; the  cost  can  be 
but  a few  shillings).— J.  W.  A Sods.— J.  M.— L.  A.— D.— O.  S.— F.  W. 
F.  D.-C.  B — C.  L.  E.-J.  F.-N.  W.-W.  L.  G.-H.  W.  R.-X.- 
H.  B.  4 B.-K.— A.  A C.  H.— C G.— M.  4 Son.-E.  L — H.  A K.— 
W.  8.-T.  K.-E  S.-H.  W.  L.— W.  J.-S.  H.  (next  we.k).-G.  L. 
(next  week)  —A.  & C\  H.  (next  week).— B V.  R.  (next  week).— T.  B 
next  week).— H.  B.  A B.  (next  week).— H.  T.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addressee. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pubLio  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Stiff 
Wise  & Cottew 

Adcock 

W.  A T.  Denne 
G.  H.  Denne  ... 
Petts  (accepted) 


2,393  0 
2,367  16 
2,249  0 
2,073  0 
2,039  0 
1,965  0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Christmas  Week.  — The  Builder  for  the 

week  ending  December  27 th  will  be  published  on 
Wednesday,  24th  inst.,  at  the  usual  hour. 

Advertisements  for  insertion  in  that  issue  must 
therefore  reach  the  Office  before  Three  o'clock  p.m. 

on  Tuesday,  23rd  insf. 


Box  Ground  Stone, 

For  Winter  Use,  is  the  Best. 

Being  unaffected  by  frost,  may  safely  be  used 
fresh  from  the  quarry. 

PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  STODART  4 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATION  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os."  6d- 

Terms  for  aeries  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ao.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ja  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  8d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  ■'  The  Builder," 

Oaunot  be  forwarded,  but  must  In  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  ’’  Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisementa gd.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  8 tamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS  TESTI- 
MONIAL?, Ac.  lert  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
»ny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarry  men  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  d 4np  oonrses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
ifat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk- rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  . Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Damp  Houses  and  Buildings,  New  and 

Old,  DRIED,  completely  and  permanently,  in  a 
few  days,  by  LIGNY’S  PATENT  APPARATUS. 
By  appointment  to  the  French  Government. 
Particulars  of  A.  DREYFUS  & CO.  39,  Monk- 
well-st.  E.C.  Damp  basements  cured. — [Advt.] 


Helliwell's  Patent  New  System  of  Im- 
perishable Glazing  without  Putty,  suitable 
for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  kinds  of 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  All  wood- 
work is  covered,  and  no  outside  painting  is 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimonial  to 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  better  Tes- 
timonial you  can  require  from  me  than  the  fact  that 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed  other 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is  nothing 
yet  out  can  touch  it.— W.  R.  Preston,  Harrold 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire, and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

__  Manufacturers  of 

rj  : H A R L E S © C CLL  a 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

M '^LEYER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

, 05  I?  Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN”  GATE  STOPS, 

1 “d  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Dlnstrated  List  two  stamps.  LONDON,  S.E. 


Roofing  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOROUS,  MARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALIY AYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATED 
ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 


Wrought  Iron  Tanks.— P.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron.— F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 
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Hospital  Construction  and  Organisation. 


ARCHITECTURAL  works 
which,  have  come  to  us 
from  America  have  not 
usually  been  very  satis- 
factory in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  refinement  of 
style  and  .taste  in  archi- 
tectural design  which 
they  have  exemplified. 
But  it  is  only  fair,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  testify 
that  in  dealing  with  purely  practical  matters  of 
construction  and  planning  we  not  unfrequently 
find  the  Americans  are  ahead  of  us.  When  they 
are  in  earnest  about  these  matters,  they  go 
more  systematically  to  work  than  we  do,  and 
with  a more  defined  determination  to  get  at  the 
best  way  of  doing  the  thing.  In  some  papers 
which  came  before  ns  in  regard  to  the  best 
planning  and  construction  of  schools  some  time 
ago,  we  observed  a thoroughness  of  systematic 
investigation  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  every 
form  of  building  or  method  of  lighting,  upon  the 
health  of  the  pupils, — investigation  based  upon 
the  collection  of  an  immense  mass  of  statistics, — 
which  certainly  quite  outdid  anything  that  has 
been  done  in  regard  to  discovering  the  best 
form  of  school  in  England,  even  by  School 
Board  officials,  and  now  we  have  a book  from 
America  on  hospital  arrangement  which  even 
more  decidedly  illustrates  this  tendency  to  give 
■ungrudging  trouble  and  time  to  finding  out  the 
best  way  of  doing  a thing.  Whether  or  not  the 
architects  succeed  in  carrying  out  adequately 
the  best  thing,  when  it  is  discovered,  is  another 
question,  which  we  can  hardly  undertake  to 
answer ; but  the  good  intention  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  about  to  erect  buildings  which 
may  be  of  important  effect  on  the  health  of 
thousands,  is  unmistakable,  and  cannot  be  too 
much  commended. 

The  thick  book*  which  deals  with  the  subject 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  appears 
to  have  been  some  three  or  four  years  . before  its 
own  public,  is  the  result,  indirectly  of  a bequest 
•of  a wealthy  citizen  of  Baltimore,  the  late  Mr. 
Johns  Hopkins,  for  the  purpose  of  having  erected 
the  best  hospital  possible  for  the  town,  with 
special  instructions  to  his  executors  “ to  obtain 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  those  at  home 
and  abroad  who  have  achieved  the  greatest  suc- 


* Hospital  Plans.  Five  Essays  relating  to  the  Con- 
struction, Organisation,  and  Management  of  Hospitals, 
contributed  by  their  Authors  for  the  use  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  of  Baltimore.  New  York:  W.  Wood  & 
Co.  1875. 


cess  in  the  construction  and  management  of 
hospitals.”  In  pursuance  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, the  committee  asked  for  the  detailed  views 
and  suggestions  of  five  eminent  hospital  physi- 
cians. This,  it  may  be  said,  only  meets  the 
second  half  of  the  recommendation  in  regard  to 
management,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
invited  the  opinions  of  architects.  But  the  five 
medical  councillors  appear  to  have  very  prac- 
tical ideas  on  planning  and  management,  and 
probably  themselves  got  the  assistance  of  archi- 
tects or  surveyors ; indeed,  one  or  two  of  them 
mention  that  they  have  done  so. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  certainly  struck  by 
the  thorough  manner  in  which,  in  some  of  theBe 
essays,  the  absolute  conditions  of  a perfect 
hospital  are  considered  in  detail  and  ah  initio, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  mere  prece- 
dent or  to  purely  architectural  considerations- 
These  latter  are,  in  fact,  regarded  as  hardly 
existent  at  all  in  the  question ; and  though,  of 
course,  it  has  with  us  for  some  time  back  been 
recognised  in  theory  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  and  in  the  present  day  the  instructions  to 
competitors  for  hospital  designs  nearly  always 
contain  the  provision  that  the  buildings  must 
be  plain  and  that  architectural  effect  is  a 
secondary  matter,  it  is  equally  true  that  these 
conditions  are  hardly  ever  observed,  and  that 
there  is  Btill  a hankering  on  the  part  of  the 
architectural  mind  to  make  palaces  out  of 
hospitals  whenever  there  is  a chance.  Yet  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  what  Dr.  Caspar  Morris 
records  in  his  essay  in  this  volume,  that  some 
of  the  largest,  most  imposing,  and  most  costly 
structures  that  have  been  erected  in  France  and 
England  are  radically  deficient  in  regard  to 
their  real  aim,  the  provision  of  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  for  the  recovery  of  health 
and  the  avoidance  of  fresh  causes  of  disease 
among  the  inmates,  and  that  no  permanent 
and  costly  structure  can  ever  hereafter  be 
erected  for  the  treatment^of  disease,  “ except 
as  a monument  to  the  pride  of  some  aspirant 
after  posthumous  fame,”  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  have  still  much  to  do  and  to  undo, 
before  we  can  be  said  to  have  done  all  that 
human  care  and  ingenuity  can’do  to  attain  in 
such  buildings  the  best  conditions  for  their  main 
object. 

Among  the  practical  points  which  are  thought- 
fully discussed  in  the  volume  before  us,  the 
first  which  may  be  named  is  the  largest  and 
most  general  question  as  to  the  best  principle  for 
the  general  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the 
buildings.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  all 
the  contributors  adopt  the  pavilion  system  in 
one  form  or  another,  but  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  grouping  and  intercommunication,  and  still 
more  in  regard  to  the  question  of  two-storied 
or  one-storied  buildings.  Recollecting  the  great 
several-storied  masses  of  our  leading  hospitals, 
it  ought  to  be  somewhat  startling  to  their 


stories  as,  at  all  events,  the  maximum  which 
need  be  considered  at  all.  Of  course,  from 
London,  the  natural  answer  would  be  that  it  is 
simply  a question  of  providing  sufficient  room 
for  receiving  the  average  number  of  cases,  and 
that  a restriction  to  one-Btory  wards  in  our 
hospitals  would,  under  the  existing  state  of  pro- 
perty, simply  mean  that  two-thirds  of  those 
who  required  aid  would  get  no  hospital  accom- 
modation at  all.  How  far  it  would  be  the  wiser 
economy,  when  further  opportunity  occurs,  to 
lay  out  a large  proportion  of  money  on  the 
ground  for  a great  hospital,  securing  a sufficiently 
extended  site  for  the  application  of  an  ideally 
perfect  system,  is  almost  too  large  a question  to 
be  considered  in  the  course  of  this  article,  and 
one  on  which  it  would  he,  perhaps,  premature 
to  pronounce  a very  decided  opinion  until  we 
know  better  what  London  in  the  future  is  going 
to  be,  and  what  scope  will  he  left  to  future 
administrators  for  carrying  out  what  now  may 
seem  almost  utopian  schemes.  All  that  is  said, 
however,  goes  to  confirm  the  truth  of  an  assertion 
made  by  us  some  years  ago,  when  we  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  bringing  about  a reform  in  hospital 
construction,  and  which  assertion  may  still  be 
repeated,  that  many  a sufferer  would  have  a far 
greater  chance  of  life  in  a canvas  tent,  on  a bare 
common,  with  an  old  woman  to  tend  him,  than 
he  would  have  in  one  of  our  town  hospitals  with 
the  best  professional  skill  applied  to  his  case. 

The  first  of  the  essays  before  us  is  by  an 
army  Burgeon,  Mr.  John  S.  Billings,  and  not 
unnaturally  his  peculiar  experience  leads  him  to 
emphasise  certain  ideas  in  regard  to  the  plan 
and  construction  of  hospitals  derived  from  this 
experience.  He  is,  more  than  any  of  the 
essayists,  in  favour  of  reducing  the  permanent 
building  to  the  plainest  and  simplest  type,  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  adoption  to  a 
great  extent  of  temporary  and  destructible 
wards  similar  to  those  which  have  been  found 
to  answer  well  in  military  experience  in  the 
field,  even  recommending  tents  for  a part  of  the 
hospital  accommodation.  The  idea  need  not  he 
immediately  dismissed,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  readers  of  the  grounds  upon  which  a 
proposition  of  this  kind  is  made  at  all.  To 
those  who  have  no  personal  experience  of  hos- 
pitals, they  are  probably  merely  buildings 
affording  shelter  to  the  patients,  and  bringing 
them  together,  so  that  the  efforts  of  a medical 
or  surgical  staff  can  be  concentrated  upon  them 
with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  labour.  But,  in 
fact,  a hospital  is  not  only  the  place  for  the 
cure  of  accidents  and  diseases,  but  is  itself, 
unless  the  most  favourable  circumstances  are 
secured,  and  the  most  continual  care  and  vigi- 
lance exercised,  a place  where  disease  originates 
and  is  fostered  tenfold  more  than  anywhere 
else.  The  congregation  of  a large  number  even 
of  healthy  human  beings  as  continual  residents 
in  one  building  is  attended  with  great  difficulty 
securing  sanitary  conditions. 


What  must  it 


managers  to  find  medical  men  of  long  experience  ! be  where  all  the  persona  thus  collected  are 
stm  speaking  in  the  strongest  terms  in  favour  suffering  from  disease,  often  contagions,  and 
of  one-storied  ward-blocks,  and  regarding  two  j accompanied  by  the  continual  giving  off  of 
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d'seased  particles  from  their  bodies  ? Life  in  a 
hospital  is  a fight  against  the  disease  tending  to 
breed  there.,  and  to  leave  its  germs  to  benefit 
the  next  comers ; and  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
cleansing,  and  precaution  against  the  lodgment 
of  infected  matter,  only  succeeds  with  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  enemy  down.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  we 
believe  [elsewhere,  the  system  was  adopted  of 
periodically  destroying  hospital  huts,  and  build- 
ing up  new  ones  of  new  materials,  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  making  a clear  start  with  a 
healthy  room  ; and  this  is  the  system  which  it 
has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Billings  to  introduce 
into  permanent  hospitals.  In  this  country,  cer- 
tainly, we  must  feel  that  climate  is  a good  deal 
against  slight  wooden  erections  during  most  of 
the  year,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  a 
doubtful  advantage  with  us  to  fix  on  a hospital 
a permanent  charge  for  taking  down  and  putting 
up  sheds,  which  could  only  be  useful  during  a 
certain  part  of  the  year,  and  would  in  winter 
weather  occupy  ground  which  would  thus  be 
rendered  useless.  But  the  idea,  which  was  long 
ago  promulgated  by  a well-known  Sootcli  surgeon^ 
is  worth  repeating,  and  in  summer  weather 
it  might  be  found  a good  resource  for  the  housing 
of  a few  cases  of  a kind  specially  in  want  of 
airy  situations,  and  specially  liable  to  leave 
Beeds  of  disease  behind  them. 

The  question  of  single-storied  wards  rests  on 
another  basis.  There  is  very  much  to  be  said 
for  it  on  account  T)f  the  far  greater  facility 
afforded  for  good  ventilation  in  a ward  that  has 
only  the  roof  over  it,  as  compared  with  one  that 
has  a flat  ceiling  and  another  room  over  it.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  contributor  of  the  fourth 
of  these  essays, — Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  who  is  in 
favour  of  two  - storied  wards,  — recommends 
them  not  only  on  the  ground  of  economy  of 
Bpace,  but  because  he  has  always  noticed  that 
the  upper  wards  are  more  healthy,  on  accouut 
of  having  more  light  and  air.  This  is,  in  fact, 
only  repeating  the  chief  arguments  against 
two-story  wards  in  another  form,  that  the  lower 
ward  is  never  so  well  ventilated  as  the  upper. 
The  argument  on  account  of  economy  in  space  is 
not  quite  sound,  for  one-story  wards  can  be  built 
closer  than  two-story  ones.  Another  reason  in 
favour  of  the  one-story  system  is  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  the  vertical  passage  of  contagion 
from  one  ward  to  another  by  lifts  and  staircases, 
though  it  i3  possible,  by  careful  arrangement  of 
staircases  nearly  or  altogether  external,  to  mini- 
mise this.  We  should  have  no  hesitation,  how- 
ever, in  saying  that  the  one-story  system  has 
nearly  all  the  positive  advantages  in  its  favour ; 
it  is  only  a relative  question  of  buildiDg  space 
and  expense. 

The  whole  of  the  plans  recommended  in  these 
essays  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
buildings,  whatever  their  number  of  stories, 
are  to  be  raised  on  a basement,  which  will  not 
only  isolate  the  buildings  more  and  give  them 
more  air  and  light,  but  will  afford  means  for 
ventilating  and  warming  apparatus  bein°- 
arranged  in  the  most  complete  manner.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  the  form  of  ward  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  ward  buildings  on  the  land  is 
determined  upon,  it  may  be  observed  that  an 
important  point  in  this  latter  is,  in  most  cases, 
the  planning  of  the  whole  so  as  to  admit  of 
subsequent  additions  without  either  crippling 
the  building  at  first  or  interfering  with  its 
arrangements  when  the  additions  have  to  be 
made  : otherwise,  there  must  be  the  dilemma 
m any  increasing  town,  of  a hospital  dispro- 
portionately large  at  first  or  too  small  eventually 
And  say  that  we  discard  altogether  the  notion 
ot  temporary  or  destructible  buildings,  what 
are  the  best  conditions  for  keeping  the  p°rma 
nent  building  completely  cleansed  and  healthy  P 
Those  who  have  not  been  led  to  consider  the 
subject  from  a medical  point  of  view  will  be 
astonished  at  the  rigid  nature  of  the  pre- 
2r8nSgetd  against  the  chance  of  poisonous 
matter  collectmg  in  and  about  the  ward  build- 
ings. Whatever,”  says  Mr.  Billings,  “may  be 
the  opinions  held  as  to  the  nature  of  diseased 
germs,  and  their  mode  of  origin  and  propaga- 
tion,_ they  are  what  we  have  to  fear  and°to 
provide  against  in  the  construction  of  a 
hospital.  Not  only  are  they  on  “ the  dressing 
the  sponges,  the  instruments,  and  apparatu?” 
but  • wherever  there  is  a ledge,  a projection 
or  crack  in  the  ward,  these  invisible  particles  are 
liable  to  lodge,  and  becoming  dried,  to  be  dis- 
placed by  currents  of  air.  Under  certain  circum 
stances  it  is  probable  that  a single  one  of  these 
particles  is  sufficient  to  set  up  a morbid  process 
it  brought  into  contact  with  the  living  body.” 
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Accordingly,  everything  that  can  catch  dust  in 
any  way  is  a danger.  Dr.  Folsom  says,  “ the 
finish  (of  the  walls),  especially  in  wards,  is 
advised  to  be  perfectly  plain,  without  mouldings; 
and  where  projection  is  necessary,  as  in  the 
casing  over  a door  or  window,  the  upper  surface 
should  slope  towards  the  floor  at  an  angle  of 
45°  so  as  to  facilitate  cleansing.”  This  latter 
hint  indeed  might  be  adopted  for  many  tilings 
in  private  houses  which  are  made  with  flat  top's, 
unnecessarily,  and  become  gathering-places  for 
every  kind  of  dust.  To  continue  our  doctor’s 
directions : — “ The  inside  of  the  walls  should 
either  be  plastered  directly  on  the  brickwork, 
and  so  prepared  as  to  be  hard,  smooth,  and  im- 
permeable, like  stone,  so  that  they  can  be  freely 
scrubbed  ; or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  very  thin 
furring  should  be  so  attached  as  to  be  easily 
removed  and  replaced ; and  this  renewal  should 
be  made  in  the  buildings  occupied  by  patients 
at  least  as  soon  as  the  plaster  becomes  cracked 
or  marred.  . . . However  constructed,  the  walls 
should  have  all  corners  and  angles  rounded  to 
prevent  accumulation  of  dust,  and  allow  of  ready 
cleansing.  This  is  especially  desirable  at  the 
junction  of  the  base-board  and  floor,  where  a 
broom  is  apt  to  leave  more  or  less  dust  in  spite  of 
of  care.”  The  author  gives  a full-size  section  of 
his  method  of  connecting  flooring-board  and  skirt- 
ing-board with  a concave  strip  of  some  3 in.  wide, 
tongued  into  flooring  and  skirting-board.  This  is 
the  best  way  if  the  floor  must  be  of  wood.  We 
should  have  rather  had  the  impression  that  for 
a system  of  ground-floor  wards,  with  basements 
under  them  which  could  be  arched,  a cement 
floor  would  have  answered  the  conditions  of 
sanitarians  better  than  anything  else;  and  in 
that  case  the  rounded  angle  could  be  more 
effectively  made  in  cement  than  in  any  other 
way.  Dr.  Folsom  recommends  for  floors  “ strips 
of  hard  wood,  not  over  2 in.  wide,  tongued  and 
grooved  and  blind-nailed  ” (punched).  “ On  the 
whole,  the  application  of  boiled  linseed  oil  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  way  of  treating  the  floors. 
....  The  walls  of  all  these  buildings  are  re- 
commended to  be  constructed  of  brick,  with  a 
closed  air-space,  except  in  the  corridors,  where 
a single  8-in.  wall  will  be  sufficient;  and  painted 
outside  to  ensure  dryness”  (?).  “If  stone 
trimmings  are  used,  they  should  project  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  surface,  as  any  irregularity 
interrupts  the  free  sweep  of  air,  and  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  dust  to  collect.  Especially  in  those 
buildings  occupied  by  patients,  relief  to  the  eye 
should  be  obtained  by  variation  in  colour  rather 
than  by  projections  or  depressions  in  the  walls.” 
Dr.  Caspar  Morris  is  equally  strong  in  regard  to 
the  internal  treatment  of  the  wards.  “ Wooden 
mouldings  are  wholly  inadmissible,  as  shrinkage 
will  allow  or  form  cracks  or  fissures,  harbours 
for  vermin  and  pockets  for  the  retention  of  the 
morbid  emanations  and  exhalations  of  the  sick. 
Similar  objections  apply  with  equal  force  to  all 
cornices  and  ornaments  to  ceilings,  of  moulded 
plaster.  ....  It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding,  in  every  part 
of  the  building,  everything  which  shall  have  a 
tendency  to  catch  dust,  conceal  dirt,  or  afford  a 
harbour  for  vermin  of  any  kind.”  For  the 
floors  he  recommends,  like  Dr.  Folsom,  thin 
strips  of  hard  wood,  “ such  as  is  not  liable  to  be 
scai*red  by  the  thoughtless  dragging  over  it  of  a 
heavy  bedstead,  &c.  Every  such  bruised  or 
frayed  spot  becomes  a pocket  for  the  reception 
and  emission  of  pestiferous  contamination.  The 
hardest  and  closest-grained  wood  should  be 
secured  without  regard  to  cost ; and  the  utmost 
accuracy  in  the  adjustment  of  joints  should  be  de- 

“an(3.e? One  open  seam  or  splintered  edge 

of  a joint  may  become  an  irremediable  source  of 
contamination,  in  a ward  otherwise  well  con- 
structed.” The  floors  thus  made  and  laid  he 
recommends  to  be  imbued  with  oil  coloured  with 
some  dark  substance,  the  latter  stipulation  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
stains  from  the  accidental  overturning  of  thiols, 
and  other  causes,  which  cannot  be  quite  avoided 
in  the  most  carefully-managed  ward,  and  which 
leave  unsightly  stains  on  a light-toned  floor. 
Auother  essayist  recommends  glazed  tile  linings 
for  the  walls:  this  would  be  admirable  in 
summer,  but  it  would  be  found,  we  think,  to 
produce  rather  too  cold  a room  in  winter.  It 
must  always  be  remembered,  too,  when  walls 
are  rendered  impermeable,  that  extra  provisions 
must  be  made  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air  and  the 
removal  of  foul. 

The  question  how  far  anything  like  architec- 
tural beauty  can  be  imparted  to  a hospital,  in- 
ternally or  externally,  under  such  rigid  require- 
ments  and  limitations,  is  of  course  not  without 


interest.  Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  the  most  exacting 
of  all  our  essayists  in  regard  to  the  require- 
ments for  the  achievement  of  perfect  internal 
cleanliness  and  freedom  from  lodgment  of 
matter,  is,  nevertheless,  rather  pressing  in  his 
demand  that  the  exterior  should  be  attractive  to 
the  patient.  In  this  we  entirely  concur,  pro- 
vided it  be  possible ; bub  the  fact  is  that,  after 
all,  architecture  is  “ play,”  and  a hospital 
administration  is  such  very  serious  “work” 
that  anything  which  does  not  cenduce  to  its 
main  object  seems  an  impertinence ; the  more 
so,  of  course,  if  it  is  proved  to  be  an  actual 
source  of  practical  evil.  So  far  as  the  cheerful 
and  attractive  look  of  a place  affects  the  health 
and  spirits  of  the  patients,  appearance  and 
design  come  under  the  head  of  practical  sub- 
jects. But  it  is  probable  that  a general  air  of 
cleanliness  and  cheerfulness,  which  is  attainable 
with  the  very  simplest  forms  of  buildings,  is 
all  that  a patient  suffering  under  serious  ill- 
ness or  a severe  accident  is  the  least  capable 
of  appreciating ; and  the  presence  of  mural 
ornament  in  a sick-room  is  in  feverish  cases 
a source  often  of  acute  irritation  to  the 
patient  instead  of  being  any  relief  to  the 
appearance  of  things.*  The  great  mistake  in 
the  architectural  treatment  of  hospitals,  when 
anything  architecturally  effective  has  been 
attempted,  has  lain  in  using  the  ordinary 
“properties”  of  Italian  or  Gothic  design,  and 
conveying  merely  the  idea  of  an  ordinary  rather 
palatial  house,  in  a building  which  requires 
something  much  less  ostentatious  and  quite 
different  in  kind  to  give  it  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression. In  the  interior  of  convalescent  wards, 
if  such  be  set  apart  from  the  rest  (as  in  any 
good  hospital  they  would  be),  mural  ornament, 
and  drawings  or  paintings,  may  be  very  appro- 
priate and  welcome  ; but  in  the  wards  devoted 
to  serious  ailments  we  opine  that  the  less  dis- 
turbing element  there  is  the  better.  This 
opinion  is  more  than  confirmed  by  a remark  in 
Mr.  Billings’s  essay,  that  in  the  acute  stages  of 
disease  bright  light  even  is  an  evil.  Nothing, 
as  he  observes,  can  compensate  for  its  absence 
or  insufficiency  for  people  in  health,  but  he  i3 
“ satisfied  from  observation  that  in  many  cases 
of  acute  disease  the  glare  of  a large,  white- 
walled,  many-windowed  hospital  ward  does  harm 
very  much  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  inflicts 
discomfort,”  and  for  this  reason  alone  he  urges 
the  separation  of  acute  from  convalescent  or 
chronic  cases.  Another  sanitary  point  upon 
which  we  observe  that  nearly  every  contributor 
to  this  volume  insists  strongly,  is  that  them 
should  always  be  one  ward  in  the  hospital 
empty,  with  windows  open,  “ undergoing  Nature’s 
process  of  purification,”  and  the  wards  should 
in  this  way  be  left  to  stand  empty  in  rotation ; 
so  that  if  there  were  twelve  wards,  each  would 
be  empty  for  one  month  in  the  year.  Is  thi3 
rule  at  all  observed  in  English  hospitals  ? 

Problems  of  warming  and  ventilating  are  of 
course  not  essentially  different  in  the  case  of 
hospitals  from  their  general  conditions  in  over- 
crowded buildings,  except  that  the  demand  for 
full  and  ample  ingress  without  cold  draughts, 
and  for  rapid  extraction,  is  more  than  usually 
emphatic  in  the  case  of  a hospital.  A great 
deal  of  thought  and  attention  is  given  to  it  in 
these  pages,  and  a good  many  suggestions  and 
diagrams  are  given  for  the  perfection  of  system 
in  regulating  heat  and  air  supply,  which  ic 
would  lead  us  too  far  to  go  into  here.f  It  may 
be  observed  that  all  the  recommendations  are 
in  favour  of  open  fires  as  at  least  a very  im- 
portant accessory,  not  so  much  in  regard  to 
warmth  as  to  ventilation,  and  not  only  in  the 
angles  of  a ward,  but  in  the  centre,  in  the  shape 
of  a stove  for  extracting  more  efficaciously  the 
vitiated  air  from  tho  centre  of  the  room. 
Whether  each  ward  block  should  have  its  own 
self-contained  system  of  ventilation,  or  whether 
one  central  extracting-shaft  should  be  used,  is 
a question  of  some  importance,  and  which 
circumstances  would  have  to  decide ; in  all 
probability  the  central  extractor  would  be  most 
economical  in  a small  hospital  of  only  a few 
pavilions,  but  would  become  hardly  practicable 
a more  extended  establishment.  Some  of 


We  hare  heard  a man  who  had  recovered  from  a 
fever  describe  how,  during  many  stages  of  his  illness,  the 
elaborate  pattern  of  the  wall-paper  was  a source  of  per- 
fect agony  to  him,  part  of  his  delirious  illusion  being  that 
u3  was  compelled  to  trace  its  windings  from  end  to  end. 

t One  desideratum  in  regard  to  heating  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  we  feel  sure  is  often  neglected,— that  of 
taking  the  heating  system  through  the  water-closets  as 
well  as  through  the  wards.  Indeed,  this  ought  to  be  done 
in  good  private  houses  much  more  than  it  is  ; many  weakly 
people  probably  get  the  seeds  of  illness  from  a sudden 
chill  in  a water-closet  in  cold  weather. 
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the  provisions  which  are  considered  de  rigueur 
in  the  more  advanced  English  hospitals  are  here 
very  decidedly  called  in  question  ; one  of  these 
is  the  “ foul-linen  shoot.”  Dr.  Caspar  Morris 
allows,  indeed,  of  a lift  for  carrying  them  down 
to  the  basement.  “ The  usual  mode  of  gather- 
ing the  soiled  garments  in  baskets  or  in  the 
arms,  and  carrying  them  through  the  wards 
and  down  the  stairways,  diffuses  the  foulness 
and  disseminates  the  seeds  of  disease.  But 
even  this,  disgusting  and  improper  as  it  is, 
is  preferable  to  the  sluttishness  of  throwing 
them  loosely  down  a shaft,  contaminating  the 
walls  by  their  contact  in  descent,  and  then  lying 
at  the  bottom  to  undergo  at  least  an  incipient 
stage  of  putrefactive  change,  and  to  send  the 
poisonous  influence  through  the  shaft  back  to 
the  ward.”  His  plan  is,  a metal-lined  box  on 
wheels  with  indiarubber  tires,  which  can  be 
run  to  the  foot  of  each  bed  when  changes  are 
made,  and  in  which  the  soiled  articles  can  be 
at  once  deposited  and  drawn  to  the  opening  of 
the  lift,  and  the  box  sent  down  with  closed  lid 
to  the  basement,  and  thence  directly  to  the 
laundry.  The  box  can  then  be  scoured  and 
cleansed  in  a place  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
We  might  add  a suggestion,  whether  the 
use  of  lifts  in  large  hospitals  for  conveying 
the  patients  to  upper  stories  does  not  need 
modification  in  detail.  We  have  seen  lifts  in 
many-storied  hospitals,  and  those  which  boasted 
to  be  of  advanced  construction,  where  the  lift 
was  simply  an  ascending  platform  going  up  a 
bare  and  nearly  dark  well,  a method  of  ingress 
which  we  should  think  was  calculated  to  have  a 
most  depressing  and  even  alarming  effect  on  a 
patient  in  a nervous  and  impressionable  state  of 
disease.  It  should  surely  be  an  ascending  room, 
where  the  well  and  the  movement  up  it  would  be 
invisible  to  the  occupant.  It  may  be  observed  that 
in  vertically-arranged  hospital  blocks,  especially 
if  of  many  stories,  all  lifts  and  staircases  require 
the  greatest  care  in  placing  and  construction,  in 
order  to  avoid  their  being  lifts  for  contagion, — 
a danger  the  existence  of  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  argnments  in  favour  of  one-story  hos- 
pitals when  circumstances  allow  of  them.  For 
a similar  reason,  corridors  parallel  to  the  wards, 
and  opening  out  of  them,  for  affording  exercise 
for  patients  who  are  able  to  walk  a little,  are 
to  be  condemned.  They  receive  the  foul  air 
from  the  wards,  and  act  as  channels  for  convey- 
ing it  to  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  ward 
blocks  must  necessarily  have  connecting  corri- 
dors,and  it  is  suggested  by  one  of  our  essayists 
that  an  open  verandah  on  the  south  side  of 
such  corridors  affords  exercising-ground  without 
the  evil  effects  of  the  corridor  contiguous  to 
the  ward,  and  which  also  shuts  out  the  light  and 
air  from  one  side  of  it.  How  far  and  how 
quickly  contagion  can  travel  in  a badly-planned 
hospital  may  be  judged  from  one  fact  mentioned 
in  this  book,  that  in  the  great  ill-planned  mili- 
tary hospital  at  Netley,  “ where  the  wards  and 
corridors  are  so  improperly  constructed  as  to 
favour  communication  ” [an  error  which  we 
pointed  out  before  the  building  was  erected, 
and  were  sneered  at  for  so  doing],  “ the  opening 
of  au  abscess  filled  with  peculiarly  offensive 
fluid  in  one  ward  was  promptly  recognised  in 
another  on  the  same  floor  at  a distance  of  one- 
third  of  a mile”;  and,  of  course,  where  smell 
travels,  contagion  travels. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that  there  is 
much  in  the  book  we  have  been  commenting  on 
that  is  well  worthy  to  be  marked,  learned,  and 
digested, — a good  deal  more,  in  fact,  than  we 
can  give  any  indication  of ; and  its  perusal  will 
certainly  suggest  how  very  much  those  who 
build  hospitals  in  this  country  have,  if  not  to 
learn,  at  least  to  put  in  practice,  before  we  can 
have  a hospital  that  is  a model  of  itB  kind.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  firBt 
surgeons  of  the  day,  that  there  is  not  in  Englaud 
at  present  anything  that  can  be  called  a model 
hospital,  or  near  to  it.  And  we  fear  the  fact  is, 
that  architects  who  are  asked  to  carry  out  such 
buildings  do  not  really  grapple  with  the  problem. 
They  get  some  general  rules  and  look  at  some 
existing  hospitals,  and  then  make  a building 
with  pilasters  and  cornices,  or  mullions  and 
arches,  in  the  orthodox  arrangement,  and  an 
interior  adequately  ventilated  and  sufficiently 
convenient  in  its  general  working  arrangements, 
but  destitute  of  those  score  or  so  minor  details 
which  go  to  make  the  difference  between  a real 
solution  of  the  problem  of  a perfect  hospital,  and 
the  mere  random  shot  at  it. 

We  should  be  interested  to  know  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  if  the 
building  for  which  this  volume  of  recommen- 


dations was  made  is  completed,  what  have  been 
the  results  following  this  exceptional  amount  of 
consideration  and  forethought. 


A MASTER-PAINTER. 

It  is  agreeable  in  England,  where  we  daily  see 
noble  acts  of  public  and  private  benevolence,  to 
bring  forward  the  example  of  a foreign,  and 
hence,  probably  unknown,  benefactor.  The 
practical  nature  of  the  acts  of  his  life,  which 
could  not  fail  to  interest  a large  number  of 
our  readers,  led  us  some  years  ago  to  speak 
of  M.  Leclaire  and  the  arrangements  in  his 
workshops  in  Paris  for  the  advantage  of  his 
men.  His  instructive  biography  has  been 
written  by  M.  Charles  Robert,  and  appeared 
not  long  since.  We  make  a summary  of  this 
from  the  pages  of  a recent  number  of  the 
Magazin  Pittoresque.  It  is  a Btory  which  in  able 
hands  would  afford  ample  matter  for  instruction. 
His  life  shows  an  untiring  effort  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  those  about  him  in  his  employ, 
and  who  followed  the  trade  in  which  he  had 
made  a career,  that  of  a house-painter. 

Edme-Jean  Leclaire  was  born  at  Aisy-snr- 
Armanqon  (Yonne)  in  1801.  His  father  was  a 
poor  cobbler.  At  ten  years  of  age  the  boy  was 
obliged  to  leave  school,  barely  able  to  read  or 
write,  but  he  had  to  earn  his  livelihood.  At 
first  he  was  a shepherd,  then  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  a bricklayer,  and  eventually  became 
a harvest  labourer.  One  day  he  left  his  village 
in  company  with  a band  of  these  roving  adven- 
turers ; he  was  at  this  time  seventeen  years  old. 
After  having  in  this  manner  travelled  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  he  reached  Auxerre  ; 
some  of  his  companions  were  going  to  Paris,  and 
he  determined  to  follow  them. 

Many,  like  Leclaire,  have  arrived  at  the 
French  capital,  and  many,  like  him,  young, 
without  friends,  without  money  ; but  how  many 
have  had  his  energy  and  perseverance  ? Wan- 
dering in  the  streets,  begging  for  employment 
wherever  the  occasion  presented  itself,  refused 
everywhere,  luck  took  him  to  the  Place  du 
Chatelet,  where  the  house-painters  used  then 
to  assemble.  There,  he  Baid,  — and  in  after- 
life he  used  to  tell  the  tale, — “ there,  at  least, 
the  contractors  come  to  look  out  for  their  work- 
men. It  is  true  they  generally  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  they  know  ; as  to  those  they  have 
never  seen  before,  they  employ  them  according 
to  the  more  or  less  favourable  impression  their 
faces  make  on  them.”  Leclaire  muBt  have 
made  a good  impression  on  some  one  of  the 
discerning  contractors,  and  he  was  immediately 
engaged  as  an  apprentice. 

The  work  was  hard,  the  pay  small ; a piece  of 
bread  in  the  morning,  two  sous,  a penny  a day, 
supper  in  the  evening,  aud  a shake-down  with 
the  master.  The  apprentice  had  often  many  a 
distant  errand  to  run  in  the  evening ; ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  he  got  up  behind  the  cabs 
and  carriages,  and  many  a time  was  he  made  to 
feel  the  coachman’s  whip.  In  happier  days  he 
used  to  like  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  misery  of 
these  his  years  of  struggles  and  mortification, 
but  it  was  always  with  an  entire  absence  of 
bitterness.  When  he  became  at  length  a master 
workman,  he  often  used  to  remind  his  appren- 
tices, with  a smile  on  his  lips,  “ You  are  better 
treated  than  I was.” 

After  his  meagre  supper,  the  youDg  man 
climbed  up  to  his  garret ; not  having  any  money 
to  buy  books,  he  borrowed  those  of  his  master, 
and  in  this  manner  he  taught  himself.  At 
twenty,  Leclaire  was  a good  workman,  gaining 
his  three  and  four  francs  a day.  Out  of  his 
wages  he  contrived  to  save  up  twenty-four 
pounds,  to  insure  himself  against  the  chances  of 
the  conscription,  and  purchase  a substitute. 
Not  long  after  this,  he  marries.  He  continues 
to  put  by  money,  and,  with  a capital  of  barely 
forty  pounds,  he  sets  up  on  his  own  account,  and 
undertakes  a number  of  important  contracts, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Simple,  modest,  and  gentle,  his  faith  is  always 
in  the  future  ; as  a master,  he  works  like  his  men, 
and  encourages  them  by  his  example;  he  barely 
snatohes  a few  moments  of  repose,  as  he  eats 
his  mid-day  meal,  brought  to  the  shop  by  his 
wife  in  a small  basket.  But  by  this  means, 
from  his  humble  commencement,  his  business 
rapidly  increases. 

Before  many  years  are  out  we  find  Leclaire 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Paris. 
His  name  is  respected ; by  his  intelligence,  his 
activity,  his  rigid  probity,  he  inspires  absolute 
confidence  in  all  who  entrust  any  work  to  him 
to  carry  out. 


At  this  period  white-lead  was  used  for  house- 
painting, and  the  workmen  were  constantly 
attacked  by  grave  and  frequent  illness. 
Leclaire,  after  a self-made  inquiry,  discovered 
that  out  of  a hundred  of  the  men  attacked, 
thirty  suffered  from  “ lead  palsy.”  From  this 
moment  his  sole  thought  was  to  replace  white- 
lead  by  a substance  which  should  be  innocuous 
to  those  obliged  to  use  it.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  zinc-white,  but  zinc-white  at  this  time 
was  very  dear,  and  its  price  prohibited  its  use 
for  house-painting  purposes.  Leclaire  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  daunted  for  a moment. 
He  began  to  study  chemistry;  the  illustrious 
savant  Chevreul  aided  him  with  his  counsels, 
and,  under  his  direction.  Leclaire,  after  many 
fruitless  efforts,  finally  discovered  (in  1844)  a 
process  by  which  zinc-white  could  be  produced 
at  a cheap  rate,  and  yet  dry  as  rapidly  as  white- 
lead.  “ It  was  a revolution  in  the  trade,”  says 
M.  Charles  Robert ; “ two  camps  were  imme- 
diately formed ; on  one  side  the  consumers  of 
the  poisonous  white-lead,  attached  to  the  old 
routine  with  their  pale,  emaciated  workmen 
exhausted  by  long  illness ; and  opposite  them 
the  partisans  of  zinc-white,  at  the  head  of  their 
men,  fat  and  well-looking,  an  air  of  health  and 
triumph  on  their  face.” 

By  substituting  zinc-white  for  white-lead, 
Leclaire  rendered  the  workmen  of  his  pro- 
fession a service  which  they  ought  never  to 
forget.  But  he  rendered  them  other  services; 
he  taught  them  order  and  thrift.  An  old  work- 
man, he  was  constantly  turning  his  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  the  existence  of  his  com- 
rades of  the  days  gone  by.  “ I felt  this  im- 
pression,” he  once  said,  “ that  the  day  that  I 
retired  from  business,  the  workmen  who 
remained  attached  to  me  could  not  do  the  same. 
I then  thought  that  I should  not  enjoy  complete 
happiness  as  long  as  I remembered  the  fate  of 
those  who  had  in  great  measure  contributed  to 
help  me  to  pass  my  old  days  happily.”  Noble 
words  these,  soon  to  be  carried  out  in  acts.  By 
the  foundation  of  a provident  society,  a retiring 
fund,  and  later  on,  by  abandoning  a large  share 
of  the  profits  to  his  workmen,  as  a co-operative 
society,  Leclaire  saw  that  the  future  of  his  men 
was  insured. 

He  did  much,  we  see,  for  those  he  employed, 
in  exchange  for  which  he  exacted  two  things : 
regular  work  and  an  honourable  life.  It  was 
only  on  these  conditions  that  admission  was 
obtained  to  his  establishment,  and  on  these  con- 
ditions alone  the  workman  ensured  his  remain- 
ing there.  Leclaire  is  dead,  but  the  system  he 
founded  did  not  die  with  him.  The  rules  which 
he  had  established  are  religiously  observed  by 
his  successors ; the  association  he  formed  has 
continued  to  prosper  and  develop ; the  appren- 
tice receives  a well-directed  professional  educa- 
tion, the  sick  find  the  attention  and  care  of 
which  they  may  have  need,  the  aged  workman 
enjoys  a sufficient  retiring  pension. 

Leclaire,  who  had  retired  from  business  some 
years,  died  on  July  13th,  1872,  aged  seventy- 
one.  His  courageous  wife  had  died  before  her 
husband.  Till  the  last  day  he  lived  alone  by  the 
thought  and  recollection  of  her  who  had  beou 
for  him  so  worthy  a companion  ; by  a sentiment 
of  touching  piety,  he  desired  that  at  each  meal 
her  place  might  be  laid  before  the  chair  she  had 
occupied  for  so  many  years. 

The  life  of  this  good  man  is  a lesson  for  all, 
for  men  aud  masters  alike ; poor,  he  had  raised 
himself  from  his  humble  position  by  obstinate 
w'ork,  rigid  probity,  and  daily  economy  ; rich,  he 
well  understood  the  fact  that  so  few  seem  to  take 
to  heart,  that  if  fortune  possesses  its  rights  and 
its  enjoyments,  it  possesses  also  its  duties. 


Masonic  Hall  and  Club,  Kidderminster 

A building  for  a Masonic  Hall  and  Club  at 
Kidderminster  was  opened  on  the  19th  inst.  by 
Sir  Edmund  Lechmere.  Some  premises  in  Mill- 
street,  recently  purchased  by  the  Masonic  Hall 
and  Club  Company,  have  been  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  company.  The  premises 
to  be  used  for  Masonic  purposes  consist  of  a 
lodge-room,  55  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  20  ft.  high,  with 
adjoining  robing-room,  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  ante- 
room 16  ft.  by  11  ft.,  Btore-room,  and  lavatory. 
The  club  contains  a billiard-room,  34  ft.  by 
17  ft. ; a general  room,  18  ft.  by  17  ft.  ; dining- 
room, reading-room,  and  card-room,  each  of  the 
latter  being  17  ft.  by  15  ft. ; committee’s,  secre- 
tary’s, and  other  rooms.  The  alterations  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Price,  builder,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Meredith,  architect.  The 
total  cost  is  about  2,500 1. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OP  GERMANY  AS  SEEN 
IN  THE  SYDNEY  EXHIBITION. 

Sydney  and  Melbourne  were  from  the  first 
rivals.  New  South  Wales  calls  herself  proudly 
the  mother  colony ; Victoria  relies  on  her 
greater  industrial  and  commercial  importance. 
Neither  colony  will  be  second  to  the  other, 
neither  desires  to  be  behind  in  the  path  of 
increasing  internal  development.  To  this  rivalry 
must  be  attributed  the  invitations  which  the 
world  has  reoeived  for  two  exhibitions  following 
closely  upon  each  other. 

With  this,  however,  we  do  not  intend  to  deal ; 
our  principal  object  is  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
share  of  Germany  in  the  exhibition.  In  looking 
through  the  building,  we  have  not  been  bound 
by  any  classification,  such  as  is  customary  in 
writing  exhibition  reports,  our  first  object  being 
to  make  our  account  readable  and  interesting. 
Thu3,  in  taking  a ramble  over  the  whole,  the 
most  salient  features  only  have  been  selected, 
and  comparisons  instituted,  no  matter  whether 
they  be  odious  or  the  reverse.  The  English 
section  may  be  described  as  excelling  in  quality, 
for  there  is  very  little  of  cheap  manufacture ; 
but  it  wants  some  points  of  excellence  in  which 
the  German  department  is  rich.  The  deco- 
ration  of  the  German  section  is  the  hand- 
somest of  the  whole  exhibition.  If  fault  could 
be  found,  it  is  this,  that  the  Germans  have  been 
very  tardy  in  completing  their  share  of  the 
exhibition,  and  thus  permitted  a slight  preju- 
dice to  take  root  from  the  commencement; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  space  allotted  is 
not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  quantities  of  goods 
sent,  so  that  many  really  good  things  are  shown 
at  a disadvantage. 

As  to  the  participation  of  German  industrials 
in  the  exhibition,  it  has  been  pretty  general, 
although  several  eminent  manufacturers,  shining 
in  their  several  branches,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
Germau  section  are  those  comprising  musical, 
optical,  surgical,  and  scientific  instruments 
generally,  educational  material,  and  some  of  the 
manufactures  and  machinery. 

Germany  has  taken  great  pains;  expressed  in 
sums,  her  exhibition  has  a much  higher  value 
than  the  sections  of  most  of  the  other  countries. 
In  the  German  section,  pianos  represent,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  value,  and  it  is  expected  that 
none  of  them  will  cross  the  ocean  again.  The 
same  holds  good  of  many  other  articles. 

According  to  the  catalogue,  the  695  German 
exhibitors  are  represented  in  . 137  out  of  566 
classes,  a performance  equalled  by  no  other 
nation  but  England. 

In  the  art-exhibition,  sculpture  is  repre- 
sented by  Begas,  Hartzer,  and  Schulz.  Painting 
has  representatives  in  Andreas  Achenbach,  Von 
der  Beck,  Becker,  Beckmann,  Von  Cramer,  Von 
Eckenbrecher,  Fahrbach,  Friedrichsen,  Hoyden, 
Hiibner,  Jutz,  Knackfus,  Lasch,  Oemichen, 
Schanche,  Seypel,  Schulz-Breesen,  Schiiz,  Van 
Starkenborgh,  Wagner,  all  artists  of  Diisseldorf  ; 
Arnold,  Baisch,  Baumgarten,  Braun,  Dehn, 
Gaisser,  Grafle,  Grob,  Hellrath,  Hoff,  Horst- 
Hacker,  Kronberger,  Langko,  Lindenschmit, 
Lossow,  Mali,  Marc,  Mayer-Wismar,  Munsch, 
Von  Poschinger,  Roux,  Rogge,  Seitz,  Strecker, 
Wellroider,  all  [of  Munich;  Douzette,  Eschke, 
Griinfeld,  Huth,  Von  Kameke,  Korner,  Von 
Lofen,  Ockel,  Schrader,  Steffeck,  of  Berlin; 
Brendel,  Linnig,  sen.,  Linnig,  jun.,  Rettig, 
Sturzkopf,  of  Weimar  ; Oehme,  Schultz,  Thiele’ 
Thomas,  of  Dresden ; Koken,  of  Hanover ; 
Ruths,  of  Hamburg.  It  should,  however,  be 
remarked  that  many  of  the  less  known  paintings 
have  been  sent  to  Sydney  by  art-dealers,  more 
especially  by  the  firm  of  Pietro  del  Vecchio,  of 
Leipzig.  Next  to  England,  Germany  will  be  the 
country  most  strongly  represented  in  the  art- 
departmect  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  German  standard  floats  over  the  fore- 
most tower,  beneath  which  the  building  is 
entered.  Inside,  the  statue  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  looks  in  a straight  line  upon  the  German 
imperial  eagle,  which  adorns  the  entrance  to 
the  principal  German  space,  where  also  the 
German  arms  are  placed  and  names  of  German 
towns  are  inscribed.  Some  important  objects 
of  exhibition  have  been  placed  likewise  outside, 
or  in  the  wide  transept  crossing  the  whole  exhi- 
bition building,  for  instance,  a five-armed  cast- 
iron  candelabrum  from  the  Lauchhammer  Iron- 
works. Next  to  the  entrance  are  two  lions  cast 
in  zinc  (A.  Castner  & Co.,  Berlin),  as  well  as  two 
youthful  allegorical  figures  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

A cabinet  with  chased  silver  work  in  good  taste 
(Koch  & Bergfeld,  Bremen)  takes  high  rank  in 


the  transept.  Three  more  German  firms  of 
Berlin,  Hanan,  and  Lauter  (Saxony)  have  ex- 
hibited gold  and  silver  goods.  They  may  be 
confidently  compared  with  the  best  articles  of 
other  nations,  although  England,  the  United 
States,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia 
compete  not  unsuccessfully.  We  also  find  in 
the  transept  a number  of  bells,  frequently 
tolled,  by  C.  Voss  & Sohn,  of  Stettin.  Besides 
Germany,  England  only  has  exhibited  bells. 

Inside  the  exhibition,  Germany  is  the  most 
musical  country.  In  the  principal  hall  are 
ranged  more  than  seventy  pianos  of  various 
descriptions,  the  best  known  makers  being 
Bliithner  & Bechstein.  Berlin,  Stuttgart, 
Munich,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Weimar,  Coblenz, 
Vohrenbach  (Baden),  Barmen,  Zeitz  (Saxony), 
Lobau  (Saxony),  Naumburg  on  the  Saale,  Saar- 
briicken,  and  Wesel  participate  in  this  show  of 
pianos.  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  have  also  exhibited  in  this  class, 
although  not  so  many.  Of  those  countries, 
America,  with  her  Steinways,  alone  can  com- 
pete with  Germany.  Besides  a large  number 
of  other  instruments,  the  public  are  shown  the 
leather  cylinders,  resembling  the  jacquards  of 
pattern  weaving,  in  which  the  melodies  of  the 
barrel-organs  are  cut  in.  If  desired,  the  instru- 
ments are  opened,  and  the  adult  public  stand 
before  them  like  children  who  want  to  see  what 
is  inside. 

On  entering  the  large  hall,  a strange  object 
in  the  shape  of  a Calvary  strikes  the  eye, 
nothing  at  all  similar  being  within  the  radius  of 
the  exhibition.  Those  altar  saints  have  nothing 
in  common  with  art ; their  claim  to  notice  con- 
sists in  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  human 
body  is  portrayed.  The  amount  of  business 
done  in  this  line  is  something  surprising,  and 
thus  it  happens  that,  while  Italy  is  first  in  the 
lighter  walks  of  high  art,  the  Germans  are  at 
present  the  principal  manufacturers  of  saints. 

In  porcelain,  Franz  Till,  of  Dresden,  has 
exhibited  paintings  on  porcelain  and  ivory, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  best  that  are 
produced  anywhere  else.  The  painted  china 
for  domestic  use  of  Romer  & Fodisch,  of 
Fraureuth,  is  very  good,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  fancy  porcelain  of  Helena  Wolfson, 
of  Dresden.  As  striking  as  those  objects  may 
be,  other  countries  furnish  similar  things. 
France  has  sent  splendid  faienoe,  Italy  excellent 
majolicas  ; but  the  moat  magnificent  collection, 
especially  as  regards  quantity  of  exhibited 
china,  is  offered  by  W.  Brownfield  & Sons, 
Cobridge,  Staffordshire.  There  we  find  moun- 
tains of  plates,  with  paintings  of  real  artistic 
merit,  valued  at  120 1.  the  dozen. 

There  is  a great  diversity  in  German  glass 
goods.  Some  of  the  glass  is  excellent;  some  of 
it  is  cheap  and  of  an  average  description,  only 
intended  for  sale.  Amongst  exhibitors  of  good 
glass  may  be  mentioned  the  Stolberg  Glassworks 
(near  Aachen),  and  Fr.  Klingspor,  jun.,  of 
Siegen.  Dr.  Heinr.  Oidtmann  & Co.,  of  Linnich, 
show  glass  prints  on  a new  principle.  Of 
countries  exhibiting  glass  goods,  England  and 
Austria,  besides  Germany,  are  first.  Austria 
has  sent  a quantity  of  saleable  glass  and  china 
goods ; of  English  exhibitors,  Thomas  Webb  & 
Sons  have  filled  a great  part  of  the  transept 
with  their  best  manufactures.  Bohemian  glass, 
which,  while  scarce,  had  some  claim,  is  so 
plentiful  at  Sydney,  as  it  was  last  year  at  Paris, 
that  it  fails  to  please. 

The  exhibition  of  gold  beading  by  Germany 
will  probably  obtain  one  or  two  prizes.  Belgium 
does  not  approach  it.  English  makers  affirm 
that  their  gilding  is  better,  but  they  have  not 
exhibited  anything  that  could  be  put  to  the  test. 
Considering  the  material,  the  iron  ornaments 
from  the  Lauchhammer  Ironworks  are  gems, 
their  excellence  being  the  more  obvious  as  it  is 
not  shadowed  by  similar  work  of  other  nations, 
barring  the  rounded  bronze  reliefs  of  the  Belgians. 
We  find  knights’  helmets  and  shields,  adorned 
with  reliefs,  for  the  ancestral  halls  of  newly-en- 
nobled bankers,  as  well  as  furniture,  knicknacks, 
decorative  figures,  partly  the  natural  colour  of 
iron,  partly  bronze.  Among  them  towers  the 
well-executed  bronze  bust  of  the  German 
Emperor,  one-and-a-half  life-size. 

Arms  and  cartridges  of  the  newer  and  newest 
systems  (we  believe  a pause  has  set  in  in  the  in- 
vention of  “manslaying  machines  ”)  are  exhibited 
by  half  a dozen  firms,  amoDgst  which  the  name 
of  N.  von  Dreyse,  of  Sommerda,  is  perhaps  the 
best  known.  The  country  most  prolific  in  deadly 
weapons  is  Belgium.  There,  in  the  gallery,  is  a 
crowd  of  revolvers  and  bayonets,  of  Remingtons, 
Sniders,  and  Chassepots.  If  Germany  were  to 


attempt  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  a 'contest 
with  Belgium,  she  would  have  to  make  very 
great  efforts. 

The  ironworks  of  S.  C.  Harkort  & Co.,  of 
Duisburg,  show,  in  the  machinery  hall,  one  of 
the  best  collections  of  the  different  parts,  to  the 
most  minute,  used  in  the  construction  of  iron 
bridges,  which  is  a special  branch  with  the 
firm.  The  collection  is  in  the  form  of  a gigantic 
ornament,  harmouiousiy  arranged,  enclosed  by 
a framing  of  photographs,  illustrating  the 
history  of  bridge  construction.  The  Americans 
have  attempted  similar  displays,  but  they  are 
beaten  in  the  matter  of  tasteful  arrangement. 

Gloves  and  hats  ha^e  been  sent  by  all  coun- 
tries exhibiting.  The  best  display  of  hats  is  by 
Christy  & Co.,  of  London. 

In  the  great  branches  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, Germany  is  not  well  represented, 
many  of  the  best  German  firms  being  conspi- 
cuous by  their  absence.  One  of  the  best  shows 
is  that  of  J.  G.  Trefftz  & Sohn,  of  Leipzig,  who 
exhibit  cloth.  Manufactured  textile  goods  are 
also  sent  by  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Australian  oolonies.  In  comparing  the  carpets 
shown  by  Germany  with  those  of  the  best 
makers  of  the  world, — amongst  them  John 
Crossley  & Co.,  and  Tapling  & Co., — an  im- 
partial j udge  would  probably  say  that  Germany 
excels  in  taste  and  suitable  selection  of  patterns, 
England  with  respect  to  magnitude  of  opera- 
tions. The  beautiful  “ Gobelins  ” of  the  French, 
in  which  they  are  confessedly  unique,  must  not 
be  left  unmentioned ; in  other  respects,  France 
has  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  class.  In 
lace  and  embroidery,  Switzerland  must  be  placed 
first. 

Germany  is  great  in  clocks,  sent  from  the 
Black  Forest,  Silesia,  Baden,  and  Westphalia. 
There  are  some  splendid  clocks,  inlaid  with  gold 
and  enamel,  exhibited  by  A.  Tiirpe,  of  Dresden. 
They  are  in  the  taste  of  the  last  century.  Respect- 
ing watches,  it  is  stated  that,  although  Ger- 
man watches  are  sooften  described  as“Genevas,” 
the  ’cute  Yankees  know  how  to  utilise  the  really 
excellent  workmanship  of  German  watch-works 
by  puttiug  them  into  very  massive  gold  cases, 
and  sending  those  watches  into  the  market  as 
American  goods. 

From  want  of  space  elsewhere,  Germany  has 
been  obliged  to  make  good  use  of  her  share  of 
the  gallery,  which  is  otherwise  much  neglected 
by  other  countries.  First,  she  makes  a good 
show  of  material  for  instruction,  scientific 
instruments,  paper,  and  similar  articles.  At  the 
entrance  there  are  found  parabolic  reflectors, 
electric  lamps,  and  telephones  of  the  improved 
Bell  system,  of  Siemens  & Halske.  Of  similar 
objects  in  the  English  section,  only  some  helio- 
stats, as  used  in  the  South  African  and  Afghan 
campaigns  with  some  success,  are  shown.  Other 
eminent  German  firms  exhibit  microscopes, 
telescopes,  theodolites,  surveying  and  mathe- 
matical instruments.  In  all  those  things,  Ger- 
many is  unrivalled  ; although  the  English,  the 
French,  and  Americans  are  also  far  advanced 
in  this  branch,  they  have  sent  nothing  worth  a 
special  notice.  Some  machinery  models,  used 
in  illustrating  the  laws  of  mechanics,  optics, 
and  related  branches,  to  the  students  at  the 
Darmstadt  Polytechnic  School,  form  a unique 
collection.  Many  of  the  objects  have  already 
been  purchased  by  the  Sydney  School  of  Arts. 

The  exhibition  is  very  rich  in  sewing-machines; 
perhaps  no  other  article  is  so  well  represented ; 
Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  participating. 

England  almost  monopolises  the  great  branch 
of  writing-paper.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the 
Paper  Exhibition  held  last  year  in  Berlin,  it 
would  appear  as  if  with  German  paper  a good 
business  might  be  done  in  Australia.  This  may 
be  true ; but  German  descriptions  of  paper  have 
a lower  reputation  than  the  English  article ; 
yet  it  is  a fact  that  the  English  import  their  best 
papers, — for  instance,  a great  part  of  their 
printing-paper, — from  Germany.  We  know  it 
for  certain  that  the  importation  of  German 
paper  into  England  is  continually  assuming 
larger  proportions. 

There  are  three  branches  in  which  Germany 
is  equally  great,  whether  this  assertion  is  applied 
to  production  or  consumption ; we  refer  to 
SDirits,  wine,  and  beer.  Pure  alcohol  goes  from 
Germany  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  principally 
to  fortify  wines.  France,  England,  and  Holland 
take  more  to  the  manufacture  of  cordials  and 
liqueurs ; they  are  not  absent  in  the  German 
section,  but  pure  alcohol,  such  as  is  made  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  preponderates.  Light  wines 
also  form  a special  German  feature.  But  beer 
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is  perhaps  stronger,  and  beer  will  be  one  of  the 
most  hotly  contested  fields.  The  rivalry  is 
greatest  between  Austria  and  Germany,  and 
: next  between  England  and  Germany. 

There  are  some  things  in  which  Germany  is 
either  conspicuous  by  absence  or  else  sup* 
plies  but  little  of  merit.  Amongst  them  are 
leather  and  leather  goods  (artioles  which 
form  one  of  the  strong  points  of  England 
at  the  exhibition),  products  of  the  textile  and 
iron  industries,  as  well  as  artistic  bronzes, 
terra  cottas,  &c.  In  the  textile  industry,  whole 
branches  are  omitted;  while  in  the  iron  industry 
larger  machinery,  steam-engines,  locomotives, 

! and  similar  objects  are  absent. 

Of  machinery  proper,  not  much  is  to  be  seen. 
| In  instituting  comparisons  with  other  countries, 

I it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Americans  are 
| prominent  by  many  novel  ideas.  The  gas- 
I machines  for  the  house,  hardly  larger  than  a 
! safe,  exhibited  by  England,  are  also  remarkable 
) objects.  As  regards  agricultural  tools  and 
I machinery,  many  of  the  German  machines,  it 
i is  asserted,  go  under  an  English  name  to 
England,  and  are  equal  to  those  made  there. 
! Those  who  doubt  this  statement  are  advised  to 
| go  to  Sydney.  This  account,  though  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  a German  writer,  claims  the  merit 
of  being  fair;  it  has  been  the  author’s  endea- 
vour to  keep  it  so,  and  to  write  without  native 
prejudice.  


MUSIC,  AND  AS  HELPED  BY 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Music  may  very  fairly  be  said  to  occupy  a 
I special  place  in  the  long  catalogue  of  things  of 
i interest  artistically.  It  would  seem,  above  other 
I arts,  to  be  all  but  universally  interesting  and 
: more  or  less  intelligible,  and  to  be  capable  of 

i entrancing  and  thoroughly  occupying,  at  least 
| for  a time,  all  orderB  of  minds  and  all  degrees  of 
j intelligence.  The  learned  and  the  unlearned, 

I the  wise  and  the  simple,  the  most  refined  and 
the  very  roughest,  all  seem  capable  of  being 
i entranced  by  the  magic  of  sweet  sounds, — by 
music.  In  the  sister  arts  of  drawing  and 
painting  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so,  and 
i certainly  it  cannot  be  affirmed  of  architecture. 

Each  one  of  these  would  seem  to  require,  as 
; preliminary,  a Bomewhat  of  education,  and 
J special  education  in  the  beholder  to  enjoy 
t their  results.  True  it  is  that  the  most 
i common  intelligence  will  pause  before  the  like- 
; ness  of  a well-known  face,  and  will  even  return 
to  it  again  and  again ; or  a striking  representa- 
tion of  a battle-scene,  full  of  life  and  action, 
will  command  attention,  and  a long  attention  ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  of  all  the  fine  arts,  the  art  of  music  is 
i the  most  universally  intelligible,  pleasing,  and 
I attractive. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  must  certainly  strike 
any  one  who  reflects  for  a moment  on  the 
: quantity  of  music  of  all  and  every  kind  which 

this  great  city  alone  is  always  day  and  night 
! providing  for  the  amusement  and  delight  of  its 
vast  population.  Indeed,  there  would  seem  to 
be  hardly  any  end  to  it ; another  and  a more 
grand  opera-house  being  at  this  moment  only 
waiting  its  time  of  completion,  in  addition  to 
those  already  in  existence.  We  need,  too,  only 
name  the  numberless  music-halls,  great  and 
small,  and  other  minor  places,  in  which,  though 
not  solely  devoted  to  musio,  it  plays  so 
prominent  and  conspicuous  a part.  We  here 
say  nothing  of  cathedrals  and  churches,  though 
music,  as  all  know,  takes  an  important  place  in 
the  ministrations  of  them.  Music  is  thus  every- 
where, and  all  around  us.  Generally  we  may 
thus  take  note  of  all  things  musical ; but  to  fully 
take  note  of,  and  to  understand  the  subject  of 
music  as  an  element  of  public  delight  and  amuse- 
ment,— and  may  we  not  say  instruction  ? — it 
would  bo  necessary  to  go  into  not  a little  detail, 
and  specify  the  many  forms  into  which  it  divides 
itself,  and  the  many  tastes  and  degrees  of 
culture  it  appeals  to.  Popular  musical  displays 
may  also  be  fairly  said  to  be  a test,  at  least 
of  a certain  kind,  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  “ education,”  using  that  word  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense  ; for  the  sense  of  hearing 
must  needs,  as  others,  be  educated  to  do  its  own 
work  as  well  as  may  be. 

There  is  in  musio  one  element  which  makes 
it  an  art  especially  per  se, — it  is  that  of  its 
calling  upon  the  twofold  faculty  of  composition 
and  execution.  There  must  almost  always  be  a 
subject  to  play,  and  an  executive  player  or 
players  to  do  the  work  of  it,  and  such  are  but 
very  rarely  the  same ; the  composer  and  the 


player  are  quite  distinct,  ia  a most  wonderful 
way  sometimes.  Again,  the  composer’s  work 
lives,  and  is  interpreted  over  and  over  again, 
and  even  re-interpreted,  long  after  he  himself 
has  passed  away,  no  longer  to  compose  or 
to  listen.  Though  dead,  the  Beethovens, 
Mozarts,  Mendelssohns,  Handels,  and  the  host 
of  thinkers  in  sound,  yet  continue  day  by  day 
to  speak  to  and  to  charm  the  world,  not  silently 
as  a book,  or  a poem,  or  a picture,  but  through 
the  organs  and  the  hands  of  others  not  less  in 
their  own  way  gifted  than  themselves. 

We  must  not  here  forget,  by  the  way, 
how  very  much  depends  on  the  instrumental 
means,  on  the  musioal  instrument,  as  a 
piece  of  mechanism  that  is  employed  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  musical  idea,  whatever 
it  maybe:  a subjeot  in  itself  on  which  much 
might  be  written,  and  usefully  too,  in  these 
days.  All  and  every  mechanical  appliance 
is  ever  improving  and  progressing,  as  we 
are  on  all  hands  told ; but  might  we  not  ask, 
with  some  curiosity,  Are  musical  instruments 
doing  so  ? It  may  be  of  interest  also  to  note 
here,  that  in  the  performance  of  “Fidelio” 
at  Covent  Garden,  the  old-fashioned  and  now 
disused  serpent,  as  it  was  called,  has  to  be 
brought  into  life  and  service  again,  no  substi- 
tute for  it  soeming  possible.  It  is  a singular 
instrument,  and  does  its  speoial  work  well.  It 
would  seem  to  be  quite  possible  to  improve 
even  a good  thing  out  of  useful  and  serviceable 
existence. 

Passing  by  not  a few  items  here  on  which 
much  might  be  said,  we  may  come  to  the  more 
strictly  educational  part  of  our  subject,  and  may 
ask,  usefully  may  be,  what  sort  of  music  it  is 
that  finds  acceptance  with  the  “ popular  mind,” 
to  adopt  a very  general  term,  and  how  far  edu- 
cation has  an  effect  on  it,  and  how  far  it,  in  its 
turn,  educates  those  who  listen  to  it  ? Music 
holds  so  special  and  peculiar  a plaoe  in  art  that 
it  needs  a special  faculty  of  observation.  There 
are  those  who  will  listen  with  delight  to  Btreet 
music,  who  will  hardly  pause  to  look  at  the 
finest  of  pictures.  Yet  are  such  not  more  edu- 
cated for  the  one  amusement  thau  the  other. 
May  be  there  is  more  of  the  poetry  of  human 
nature  to  be  roused  and  got  at  through  the  ear 
than  through  the  eye,  the  eye  needing  more  of 
culture  than  the  ear.  Crowds  will  be  found  to 
gather  round  but  a common  instrument  poorly 
played,  and  to  remain  while  nought  else  will 
hold  them  together.  May  not  this  be  said  to 
evidence  the  " power  of  sound,”  and  to  prove 
how  deeply  it  touches  and  must  needs  educate 
and  refine,  if  that  word  be  sufficiently  definite, 
the  very  roughest  and  the  most  untutored  ? Is 
music,  pure  and  high-wrought  music,  we  might 
here  ask,  sufficiently  utilised  ? In  the  now  uni- 
versal educational  programme  there  is  most 
surely  a fair  opening  for  such  new  educational 
appliance. 

It  may  here  serve  to  guide  to  further  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  this  inquiry,  and  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject  generally,  to  ask  how 
it  is  that  in  so  vast  a city  as  London,  there  is  no 
building  erected  for,  and  devoted  exclusively  to, 
music,  and  especially  adapted  for  it  in  all  ways, 
not  only  as  to  dimensions  and  form,  but  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials.  Surely  this  would 
be  well  worth  a little  careful  experimenting. 
Glass,  surely,  cannot  be  the  best  of  sub- 
stances for  it.  For  classical  music,  as  it 
is  termed,  how  little  has  been  done,  as  far 
as  “ building  ” is  concerned  ! What  building 
is  there  adapted  for  the  perfect  rendering 
of  the  great  “ symphonies  ” of  the  masters  of 
musical  flue  art,  or  for  the  hearing  of  those 
wonderful  fancies  which  would  all  but  seem  to 
be  inherent  in  the  very  being  of  a musician  and 
composer,  e.g.  Gounod’s  “ Meditation  ” ? Such 
things  never  tire.  But  as  matters  now  are,  the 
hearing  of  them  is  an  ovent  in  life,  and  a some- 
thing hardly  to  be  hoped  for  ngain.  Surely  a 
fine  structure  wholly  fitted  for  this  purpose,  and 
for  this  alone,  would  in  the  end  pay  ? It  ought 
to  do  so  ! 

: It  is  quite  true  that  the  faculty  of  finding  out 
what  is  most  worthy  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  an 
hour  or  a day,  but  it  is  to  be  done;  and  if  there 
be  within  the  educational  programme  a thing 
worth  aiming  at  and  striving  for,  it  is  this  of 
knowing  a fine  work  when  present.  The  con- 
sequences can  here,  at  least,  be  hardly  over- 
estimated. It  may,  indeed,  be  a question,  how 
best  to  provide  for  such ; but  the  best  and 
shortest  road  to  it  is  to  really  and  earnestly  need 
it.  Culture, — at  least,  musical  culture, — does 
not,  we  are  told,  consist  in  the  increase,  however 
much,  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  wise  and  right 


use  of  that  knowledge  and  faculty  we 'have  : an 
admirable  definition,  and  one  that  here  ought  to 
do  good  service ; for,  in  the  feverish  search 
after  the  “ new,”  the  old  and  the  well  tried  are 
but  too  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Music  is  ever  new, 
however  old  may  be  the  dates  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  composer  of  it ; for  it  is  always 
new  as  interpreted  afresh.  In  a building  all 
ways  adapted  for  it,  both  as  to  form  and  mate- 
rials, it  remains  yet  to  be  still  more  new,  and 
to  come  on  to  the  world  as  a fresh  creation. 
There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  the  future  (if  it  be  not  of  the 
present)  will  be  this  of  the  due  and  worthy 
interpretation  of  music;  and  that  this  must 
involve,  among  much  else  may  be,  the  special 
plan  and  construction  and  material  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  it  is  to  be  heard. 

We  have  thus  called  a moment’s  attention  to 
music  and  to  matters  musical,  and  as  connected 
with  building  and  architecture,  feeling  how 
much  there  is  yet  to  be  thought  out  and  to  be 
done  in  it.  The  art  of  architecture  owes  a 
something,  it  is  quite  certain,  to  music  as  an 
art,  and  a fine  art ; for  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  our  great  cathedrals  themselves  would 
have  come  into  existence  had  not  music  and 
song  and  chant  been  to  be  provided  for.  It  is 
most  certainly  a great  architectural,  and  may 
be  even  constructive,  problem  for  the  future, 
how  best  to  build  and  fit  a building  suitable  in 
all  ways  for  music  in  its  highest  and  purest 
form,  where  best  to  put  the  performers,  whether 
few  or  many  in  number,  what  materials  to  use, 
and  what  kinds  of  fittings  are  best  and  most 
suitable.  The  power  of  sound  is  but  too  subtle. 
Much  might  be  said  on  it ; but  very  much  more 
after  due  inquiry  and  careful  experiment.  So 
small  a difference,  indeed,  changes  its  character, 
that  the  painting  the  walls  and  piers  of  a great 
cathedral  does  no  small  mischief,  as  was 
evidenced  in  St.  Paul’s  when  bo  unhappily 
painted,  and  which  may  now  bo  more  happily 
tested  in  it  as  it  now  is ; as  also  in  West- 
minster. It  will  surely  be  a notable  thing 
to  accomplish,  in  these  modern  days,  rivalling 
truly  the  great  art  feats  of  the  past.  We  must 
needs  do  this  work  ourselves,  for  neither  Egypt, 
nor  Greece,  nor  Rome,  nor  Gothic  Europe,  can 
here  help,  for  they  had  nothing  of  it. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Paris  for  the  last  fortnight  has  presented  an 
aspect  unknown  even  to  the  oldest  inhabitants  ; 
the  frozen  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  their  sad 
immobility,  offer  little  of  that  sprightly  liveli- 
ness which  generally  reigns  on  the  quays  of  the 
river.  For  the  fifch  time  only  during  this  century, 
so  meteorologists  tell  us,  has  this  phenomenon 
occurred.  The  municipality  at  this  trying 
period  deserve  the  highest  honour  for  the 
measures  they  have  taken,  and  the  ready 
employment  they  have  afforded,  to  the  thousands 
thrown  out  of  work.  At  every  great  square, 
picturesque  groups  of  uncouthly  - clothed 
labourers,  each  spade  or  pick  in  hand  or  over 
shoulder,  form  at  certain  hours  in  the  day,  and 
are  engaged  and  paid,  and  already  the  great 
thoroughfares,  by  the  aid  of  thousands  of  carts, 
— in  great  part  generously  horsed  by  the  General 
Omnibus  Company,  who  have  also  displayed  iu 
these  bitter  circumstances  praiseworthy  libe- 
rality,— have  been  cleared  of  their  tons  upon 
tons  of  heaped-up  frozen  snow.  The  work  of 
charity  has  not  stopped  here : 4,000Z.  have 
been  voted  by  the  municipality  to  enable 
the  poor  to  gratuitously  take  their  blankets 
out  of  pawn,  and  a few  days  later  more  than 
half  that  sum  was  expended  to  allow  the  needy 
to  come  again  into  possession  of  their  mat- 
tresses. Warmth  has  been  publicly  and 
gratuitously  afforded  by  huge  coke  brasiers 
established  on  most  of  tho  public  squares,  a 
happy  introduction  from  St.  Petersburg,  and 
round  the  grateful  warmth  may  be  seen  at  all 
hours  large  groups  of  men  aud  women.  Private 
charity  has  been  no  less  active.  F ood  and  warmth, 
— that  second  greatest  necessity  in  winter, — has 
been  afforded,  as  also  comfortable  beds,  to  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women.  Within  a 
few  days  past  an  excellent  innovation  has 
been  introduced  by  warming  comfortably,  and 
throwing  open  freely  to  the  public,  the  huge 
consultation-rooms  of  the  great  hospitals.  Such 
winters  as  these  should,  and  do,  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thoughtful  in  the  direction  of  the 
possibility  of  more  ample  provision  being  made 
in  the  certain  event  of  such  trials  recurring. 
Science  and  its  sister  Hygiene  have  evidently 
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not  yet  said  in  this  matter  their  last  word,  and 
aided  by  that  boundless  generosity  and  charity 
which  are  ever  to  be  met  with  when  suffering 
humanity  is  to  be  succoured,  the  near  future, 
we  may  be  assured,  reserves  for  the  world  un- 
suspected methods  of  alleviating  public  misery. 

The  due  consideration  of  the  hygienic  con- 
dition of  our  great  cities  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  questions  which  will  occupy  the 
legislators  of  that  near  future, — a future  which 
may  be  said  to  have  already  commenced.  As 
our  great  centres  attract  in  larger  proportions 
their  thousands  from  the  country,  as  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  growth  of  population  exercise 
their  unvarying  influence,  and  as,  at  the  same 
time,  the  desire  of  the  Legislature  increases,  to 
afford  to  these  millions  a degree  of  hygienic 
comfort  more  or  less  approaching  perfection, 
each  day  this  important  question  presents  itself 
as  one  of  those  most  needing  immediate  con- 
sideration, and  requiring  a more  active  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  is  a 
proposal  which  has  more  than  once  been  un- 
successfully put  forward,  but  which  cannot  fail 
in  time  to  be  carried  out,  that  of  the  formation 
of  a special  Ministry  of  Hygiene.  Those  who 
live  in  the  great  centres,  but  more  especially 
those  residing  in  the  capitals,  have  their  atten- 
tion too  often  painfully  drawn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  subjects  to  which  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  sources  of  pride  of  modern  progress  to 
have  first  drawn  scientific  attention. 

The  population  of  Paris,  in  1878,  numbered 
hard  upon  two  millions  of  souls.  With  Paris 
thus  placed  on  the  first  rank  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  world,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
observe  its  hygienic  conditions  as  proved  by  its 
death-rate,  the  most  important,  when  its  correct- 
ness can  be  depended  on,  among  means  of  acquiring 
a definite  understanding  on  this  point.  The  mor- 
tality of  the  French  metropolis  is  some  24-6 
for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  this  mean  being 
taken  during  the  period  between  the  years  1874 
and  1878.  But  as  such  facts,  while  to  a great 
extent . proving  more  or  less  satisfactorily  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  a city,  require  compa- 
rison with  like  statistics  of  other  large  agglome- 
rations of  humanity,  we  take  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality of  last  year,  and  find  Philadelphia  offering 
the  most  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions  as 
judged  in  this  manner.  William  Penn’s  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  death-rate  being  reduced 
to  eighteen  persons  in  every  1,000;  our  own 
capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  follows 
with  22'8  for  every  1,000  inhabitants ; after 
which  comes  Paris,  which,  as  above  remarked, 
is  24  6 for  the  same  proportion  ; then  follow 
New  York,  24-8;  Brussels,  28'0;  Rouen,  29-8 ; 
Berlin,  29'9 ; Calcutta,  37'7 ; and  the  last  of  all, 
St.  Petersburg,  with  47T.  The  place  occupied 
on  this  scale  by  Paris,  in  common  with  more 
than  one  other  of  the  cities  mentioned,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  definite.  Each  year  the  French 
metropolis  ameliorates  its  hygienic  conditions, 
and  distributes  more  freely  to  its  occupants 
those  two  great  necessities  of  existence,— light 
and  air,— while  pure  water  is  more  abund- 
antly supplied,  and  impurities  are  carried 
away.  The  municipality  and  the  hygienists 
have  expressed  it  as  a possibility  for  Paris 
to  reduce  its  death-rate  to  the  low 
figure  of  seventeen  in  every  1,000  inhabitants. 
Contemporary  science  may  with  great  justice 
attribute  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate  within 
this  century,  not  alone  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
air  of  Paris,  but  to  the  greatly  ameliorated  dis- 
tribution of  the  streets,  to  the  piercing  of  ne 
boulevards,  the  planting  of  immense  numbers 
of  trees,  and  the  opening  up  of  numerous 
squares  and  public  gardens,  but  especially  to 
the  hygienic  consideration  given  to  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  capital.  We  learn  from  a scien- 
tific contemporary,  the  Journal  d' Hygi'ene,  that 
fifty  years  ago,  in  1829,  Paris  was  able  to  furnish 
only  five  litres  (little  more  than  one  gallon)  of 
pure  water  for  each  inhabitant  daily.  In  1879 
it  is  nearly  forty  gallons  of  pure  water  for  each 
inhabitant.  The  city  draws  its  provision  of 
water  from  the  Seine,  the  Ourcq,  and  the 
' whlLc.h  furni8h  it  a daily  volume  of  nearly 

3 1 0.000  cubic  yards,  with  the  other  reservoirs 
supplied  from  Arcueil  and  the  Dhuis,  the  arte- 
sian  wells  of  Passy  and  Grenelle,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Yanne,  the  total  daily  supply  of  water 
to  the  French  capital  may  be  estimated  at 

415.000  cubic  metres,  or  nearly  543,000  cubic 
yards.  This  supply  is  brought  into  the  capital 
by  a series  of  pipes  which,  put  together  in  a 
line,  would  attain  the  length  of  nearly  3,000 


miles.  From  the  five  litres  of  water  in  1829, 
to  the  150  in  1879,  a progress  is  evident,  but 
still  the  amount  is  insufficient. 

As  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
snow  and  the  frost  here,  all  building  operations 
have  received  a check  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
bricklayers  and  masons  are  leaving  Paris,  for 
most  of  them  come  from  the  provinces.  A few 
days  since  the  Orleans  terminus  here  was 
crowded  with  a first  squad  of  some  300  Limousins 
returning  home  as  usual  after  their  season’s 
work ; they  are  now  being  followed  by  other 
and  even  more  numerous  bands,  laden  each  with 
their  simple  but  heavy  tools,  and  their  small 
package  of  clothes.  The  Limonsins  return  to 
their  homes  and  families  with  their  pockets 
well  filled,  for  they  have  had  a good  season,  and 
they  are  a thrifty,  honest,  sober  set  of  workmen, 
each  with  his  little  square  of  field  carefully 
cultivated,  and  many  with  money  in  the  Funds. 

To  aid  the  unemployed  in  this  bitter  winter 
weather,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  has 
recently  published  a circular  addressed  to  all 
the  heads  of  the  Government  work  - yards 
throughout  France,  and  urging  them  to 
“ redouble  their  efforts  and  seek  every  possible 
combination  which  may  allow  of  work  being 
given  to  the  unoccupied.” 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  consideration 
given  to  the  occupation  of  the  working-classes, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  result 
of  the  Commission  nominated  not  long  since  to 
inquire  into  the  means  adopted  by  the  con- 
tractors to  prevent  loss  of  life  and  accidents  ir 
the  employment  of  scaffoldings.  The  use  of 
nets,  which  was  suggested,  and  in  more  than 
one  case,  to  our  personal  knowledge,  adopted 
with  eminent  Buccess,  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
Commission  by  reason  of  the  difficulties,  which 
it  is  only  right  to  say  certainly  exist,  in  these 
nets  being  fixed  in  the  streets  of  a large  capital 
like  Paris.  The  kindness  of  neighbours  has  to 
be  put  under  requisition  to  fasten  such  nets, 
and  this  is  an  inconvenience.  The  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  consist  in  the  law 
obliging  a greater  solidity  and  strength  in  the 
scaffolding  employed,  and  the  obligatory  institu- 
tion of  a balustrade  on  each  side  and  at  each 
landing  of  the  scaffolding ; and  for  flying 
scaffolds  (such  as  are  often  used  here  in  Paris, 
where,  worse  still,  one  constantly  sees  a man 
suspended  from  the  top  of  a house  on  a single 
knotted  cord),  the  use  of  three  ropes  instead  of 
two.  This  question  of  scaffolding,  and  the 
natural  unwillingness  of  the  contractor,  on  the 
score  of  its  great  expense,  to  erect  a secure 
structure  when  the  house  has  merely  to  be 
painted  or  washed,  is  one  that  requires  a more 
serious  examination  than  that  given  to  it  so  far. 
At  Brussels,  as  every  professional  visitor  must 
have  noticed,  in  each  house,  exactly  under  the 
cornice,  may  be  observed  a line  of  several  holes 
in  the  wall ; into  each  of  these  holes  when  the 
house  requires  repairing  is  thrust  a stout  pole  ; 
on  this  are  suspended  either  a number  of  cords, 
or  the  upright  poles  are  attached.  In  this 
manner,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  at  the  smallest  possible  expenditure,  a 
secure  temporary  scaffolding  is  obtained  and  as 
easily  removed ; the  hole  being  pierced  in  the 
wall  of  the  garret,  there  is  no  lost  space  or 
injury  done  to  the  house,  while  an  architectural 
beauty  is  added  to  the  cornice. 

This  system  of  scaffolding,  of  which  personal 
acquaintance  enables  us  to  know  the  value  and 
efficacy,  suggests  to  us  the  proposal  recently 
put  forward  by  a French  professional  journal, 
L' Ar  chitecte,  that  there  should  be  instituted  here 
in  Paris  a permanent  exhibition  of  materials 
and  inventions  connected  with  the  building 
trade.  The  success  of  the  recent  exhibition  of 
sciences  applied  to  industry,  in  which  a special 
annexe  was  occupied  in  this  manner,  has  sug- 
gested this  proposal.  “ Each  manufacturer, 
we  quote  our  contemporary,  “ would  have  in 
this  exhibition  a specimen  of  his  productions  ; a 
jury  would  be  nominated  by  the  exhibitors 
themselves,  and  each  year  prizes  and  recom- 
penses would  be  awarded  to  the  most  praise- 
worthy inventions.”  The  proposal  further  con- 
tains the  suggestion  of  a special  room  devoted 
to  “ new  inventions  ” ; each  invention,  dis- 
covery, or  improvement  in  the  processes  of 
building,  and  its  various  aids  and  accessories 
would  be  here  represented,  and  would  have 
the  right  to  remain  here  six  months  or,  at  the 
outside,  a year.  Such  a proposal  merits  atten- 
tion, and  we  may  venture  to  hope  th  it  such  an 
institution  would  soon  cross  the  Channel.  In 
these  days  of  museums,  and  with  the  manifest 
proofs  about  us  of  their  salutary  effects,  a simi- 


lar institution,  as  an  annexe  to  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene,  could  not  fail  to  become 
a powerful  ally  in  the  aims  of  its  founder. 

Among  the  artistic  topics  which  deserve  men- 
tion from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  we  may  refer 
to  three  important  competitions  held  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  that  for  the  Chandesaigues 
prize,  for  young  architects  ; that  for  a monu- 
ment to  be  erected  at  Courbevoie  in  memory 
of  the  defence  of  Paris  in  the  Franco-German 
war  ; and,  more  recently,  the  competition  for  a 
Sevres  vase  to  commemorate  the  “ passage  of 
Venus  across  the  Sun’s  faoe.”  To  speak  at 
length  of  such  artistic  tilts,  to  those  at  a dis- 
tance, is  scarcely  profitable : in  all  the  works 
exhibited  is  evident  that  peculiar  French  stamp 
which  some  cynically  attribute  to  the  over- 
active  interference  of  the  State  in  French 
artistic  education.  Let  us  not  forget  to  men- 
tion also  that  M.  Delaunay  has  been  nominated 
a member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  the  place  of  the  late  lamented  Alexandre 
Hesse,  whose  name  and  works  are  now  almost 
forgotten  by  the  present  generation. 


SCULPTURES  OF  ANCIENT  PERGAMOS. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  autumn,  the  Old 
Museum  at  Berlin  has  been  enriohed  by  an 
ancient  work  of  art  of  unique  character  and 
value,  a very  extensive  series  of  high  reliefs 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  whose  name  is 
variously  spelt  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
appearing  in  the  latter  chiefly  as  Pergamus,  but 
in  the  former  as  Pergamos,  Pergamon,  and 
sometimes  Pergama.  It  was  at  noon  ou  the 
26th  nit.  that  a numerous  assembly  of  the 
savans,  classical  scholars,  journalists,  and  artists 
of  Berlin  met  in  the  Gottersaal  on  the  basement 
of  the  Royal  Museum,  by  special  invitation  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  for  the  first 
preliminary  inspection  of  these  valuable  relic3 
of  antiquity.  It  is  not  possible  to  enter  as  yet 
into  any  detailed  criticism  of  the  work,  the  more 
so  as  a large  portion  of  the  sculptures  is  still 
invisible,  and  some  time  must  elapse  before  they 
are  freed  from  the  mortar  and  other  aocretions 
still  covering  them, — a process  through  which 
they  are  now  going,  and  which  it  is  intended  to 
complete  before  opening  the  collection  to  the 
public  generally.  At  the  private  view  to 
which  we  have  above  referred,  the  unanimous 
verdict  was  that  these  sculptures  are  of  the 
rarest  value,  and  that  by  this  addition  to  its 
treasures  the  Berlin  Museum  has  received 
an  accession,  second  in  importance  and  interest 
to  no  ancient  remains  which  have,  for  a long 
time  past,  been  deposited  in  the  museums  of 
Europe.  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the 
collection,  eome  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  they  fill  two  very  long  galleries,  and, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  Bides,  they,  in  many 
places,  cover  the  floors  of  those  apartments. 
The  art-loving  public  of  Europe  is  indebted  for 
the  recovery  of  those  remains  to  the  exertions 
of  Herr  Humann,  a German  civil  engineer,  long 
resident  at  Smyrna,  and,  next  to  him,  to  Herr 
CoDze,  director  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  To  those 
two  gentlemen  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  relics 
and  their  subsequent  excavation  and  preserva- 
tion. In  their  acquisition  for  the  Berlin  Museum, 
the  German  Foreign  Office  lent  its  powerful  aid, 
the  German  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
having  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  negotiations,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
money  they  have  cost  is  exceedingly  trifling. 
It  is  intended  after  the  cleansing  of  the  re- 
mains to  put  them  together  in  their  original 
order,  and  to  place  them  permanently  on  ex- 
hibition in  the'  projected  Berlin  Museum  for 
plaster-of- Paris  casts.  In  the  mean  time  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  following  description  which 
we  translate  from  a copy  of  the  MS.  of  the  cata- 
logue about  to  be  published  on  the  subject,  and 
which  will  place  our  readers  in  possession  of 
all  the  leading  faots  at  present  made  out  with 
reference  to  these  remarkable  sculptures: — 

“ On  the  Acropolis  of  ancient  Pergamon  (now 
Bergama)  fragments  of  high  reliefs  for  many 
years  past  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
to  light,  as  mentioned  by  Curtins  in  his  ‘ Con- 
tributions to  the  History  and  Topography  of 
Asia  Minor’  (pp.  56-62).  Several  of  these 
remains,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  civil 
engineer,  Herr  Karl  Humann,  of  Smyrna,  have 
been  presented  to  the  Royal  Berlin  Museum, 
and  are  placed  in  the  Gottersaal,  or  hall  of  the 
gods.  Last  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  Director 
Conze,  the  permission  of  the  Sublime  Porte  was 
obtained  to  excavate  the  spot  in  question,  and 
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the  excavations  were  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Humann,  a grant  having  been 
made  for  the  purpose  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Education  and  Worship.  In 
a very  short  time  the  work  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a series  of  alto-relievo  tablets,  which  turned 
out  to  be  parts  of  a large  marble  frieze,  to  which 
the  fragments  already  in  Berlin  likewise 
belonged.  The  German  Emperor  was  now 
pleased  to  grant  the  requisite  funds  for  systema- 
tically carrying  out  the  excavations  for  which 
the  ordinary  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal 
Museum  would  have  been  insufficient.  The 
operations,  in  which  the  German  Crown  Prince, 
the  patron  of  the  Royal  Museum,  manifested 
deep  interest,  were  then  continued,  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Humann,  and  for  part  of  the 
time  also  of  Director  Conze,  who  is  still  on  the 
spot,  and  who  will  soon  bring  the  operations  to 
i a conclusion.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
| Sublime  Porte,  Germany  has  been  enabled  to 
| secure  possession  for  the  Royal  Museum  of  all 
the  relics  that  may  be  found.  The  largest  part 
I of  the  sculptures  has  already  reached  Berlin. 

In  his  ‘ Liber  Memorialis  ’ (viii.  14),  written, 

■ probably,  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
! century  after  Christ,  Ampelius  enumerates  as 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  a great  altar 
situated  at  Pergamon.  It  was  40  ft.  in  height, 
and  was  covered  with  extensive  sculptures, 
representing  the  Battle  of  the  Giants.  It  was 
manifestly  the  same  altar  which  was  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  writing  at  about  the  same  period 
(v.  13,  8;  compare  Brunn  Bull,  dell’  Inst.,  1872, 
pp.  26  seq.).  It  is  an  obvious  conjecture  that  the 
structure  was  erected  by  Attalus  I.,  between 
241  B.C.  and  197  B.C.,  and  that  it  had  Borne 
| connexion  with  his  victories  over  the  Galatians. 

1 There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
sculptures  which  have  been  found  belong  to  this 
altar,  and  more  particularly  to  a great  frieze 
forming  part  of  it,  and  representing  the  battle 
between  the  gods  and  the  giants. 

The  question  is  still  under  investigation  as  to 
what  was  the  general  shape  and  aspect  of  the 
altar,  and  what  place  the  frieze  occupied  in  it. 
The  frieze  itself  consisted  of  tablets  23  metres 
in  height,  and  with  a breadth  varying  from  0 61 
to  1T0  metres.  They  were  made  of  a large- 
grained marble,  the  colour  of  which  was  not 
quite  uniform,  sometimes  being  bluish  and 
sometimes  rather  yellowish.  The  figures,  exe- 
cuted in  the  boldest  high  relief,  being  often 
entirely  separated  from  the  background,  occupy 
the  entire  height  of  the  tablets,  and  are,  there- 
fore, about  one-and-a-half  times  life-size.  The 
composition  exhibits  the  gods  engaged  in  the 
fieroest  and  most  passionate  fight  with  the 
giants,  who  are  represented  in  the  most  fantastic 
variety  of  form.  The  latter  are  for  the  most 
part  serpent-footed,  often  winged.  Sometimes 
they  appear  in  purely  human  shape  as  armed 
warriors.  They  are  all  rushing  on  in  the  wild 
and  savage  rage  of  battle  against  the  gods. 
Two  of  the  chief  groups,  apparently  designed  as 
counterparts,  comprising  four  tablets  each,  re 
present  in  the  one  case  Zeus,  or  Jupiter 
brandishing  the  aegis  in  his  left  hand,  and  as 
having  just  hurled  his  thunderbolts  with  his 
right  hand ; and,  in  the  other  case,  Athene, 
or  Minerva  seizing  by  the  hair  of  the  head  a 
giant  about  whom  her  serpent  is  coiling  itself, 
while  Nike,  or  Victory,  is  hovering  near  to 
crown  her  as  victress ; and  Ge,  or  Earth,  is  rising 
up  out  of  the  ground  to  complain  and  to  suppli- 
cate for  her  sons.  Upon  another  series  of 
tablets,  Helios,  or  the  Sun,  is  represented  rising 
up  from  the  deep  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  four 
steeds.  On  other  tablets  we  find  Apollo, 
Artemis,  Dionysos  accompanied  by  a satyr-boy, 
Hephaistos,  Boreas,  and,  it  is  thought,  Poseidon 
(Neptune).  On  a beam,  running  along  above 
the  frieze,  the  names  of  the  gods  appear  to  have 
been  engraved,  and  below  the  frieze  the  names 
of  the  giants. 

While  the  entire  composition  obviously  comes 
from  one  master,  and  everywhere  shows  the 
same  freshness  and  the  like  wealth  of  inventive 
power,  the  manner  in  which  the  different  parts 
are  executed  is  not  completely  uniform,  but 
betrays  different  hands  of  various  degrees  of 
Bkill  and  carefulness.  But  throughout  the  whole 
we  see  an  incomparable  mastery  and  boldness 
in  the  marble  work.  Although  the  sculptures 
manifest  their  relationship  with  the  works 
hitherto  known  as  products  of  Pergamenian  art, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Dying  Gaul  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  group  of  the  Gaul  who  has  killed  his 
wife  and  is  stabbing  himself,  in  the  Villa  Ludo- 
vici,  yet  they  present  this  Btyle  of  art  from 
entirely  new  points  of  view,  and  they  open  up 


a very  surprising  insight  into  a branch  of  ancient 
sculpture  which  is  remarkably  in  sympathy  with 
modern  ideas,  and  which  hitherto  was  little 
known  to  us.  The  Burprising  relationship  of 
some  of  the  subjects  with  the  Laocoon  group 
throws  a new  light  upon  the  question  not  yet 
answered  with  certainty,  as  to  the  period  when 
this  work  originated. 

The  number  of  plates  found,  some  of  them  of 
the  full  original  height,  and  others  in  large 
fragments,  is  upwards  of  ninety.  To  these 
there  are  to  be  added  no  fewer  than  1,500 
smaller  fragments,  some  of  them  being  very 
small  indeed.  The  surface  of  the  relics  is  in 
very  different  degrees  of  preservation.  Some 
pieces  are  as  good  as  intact.  There  are  great 
hopes  that  the  plates  which  had  been  built 
into  walls  of  Mediaeval  fortifications  will,  after 
the  removal  of  the  mortar  still  on  them,  turn 
out  especially  well  preserved.  A great  deal  has 
been  much  damaged  by  exposure  to  atmospheric 
influences,  and  a great  deal  probably  by  fire ; 
and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  a considerable 
portion  of  the  frieze  has  been  entirely  destroyed, 
probably  by  having  been  burnt  for  lime.  Along 
with  the  Gigantomachia,  numerous  fragments  of 
a second  frieze  of  smallerdimensions  (157  metres 
in  height),  and  of  less  deep  relief,  have  been 
found.  The  subject  of  this  is  not  yet  made 
out,  but  part  of  it  appears  to  refer  to  the  myth 
of  Telephos.  A series  of  statues  has  also  been 
found,  some  at  least  of  which  belonged  to  the 
altar-piece.  Of  sculptures  of  a more  ancient 
epoch  only  a few  isolated  pieces  have  been 
obtained,  among  whioh  is  an  ideal  female  head, 
of  quite  extraordinary  beauty.” 


COSTUME,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DISEASES  OF 
BUILDING  WORKMEN. 

It  was  once  very  easy  at  first  sight  for  an 
ordinary  observer  to  recognise  the  building  or 
other  skilled  workman  by  his  everyday-costume 
or  working-dress,  but  it  has  for  some  years  past 
become  more  and  more  difficult  to  identify  one 
class  of  workmen  from  another,  except  when 
witnessed  at  their  work,  or  found  in  the  street 
bearing  or  carrying  some  instrument  of  their 
respective  crafts.  So  completely  have  skilled 
artisans  thrown  off  the  once  distinctive  signs 
of  their  ancient  callings  in  apparel  and  other 
observances,  that  it  takes  one  acquainted  with 
their  trades,  habits,  and  manners  to  identify 
them  with  any  certainty.  Building  and  other 
artisans  have  most  foolishly  cast  aside  some 
sensible  customs  and  habits  which  they  would 
do  well  to  revive  wholly,  or  subject  to  modifica- 
tions. The  mason,  carpenter,  joiner,  bricklayer, 
plasterer,  painter,  and  those  in  other  branches 
wore  once  distinctive  caps  and  aprons,  and  their 
working-clothes  varied,  particularly  in  trousers 
and  vests.  Carpenters,  masons,  and  bricklayers 
wore  either  fustian,  baracan,  moleskin,  or  cor- 
duroy trousers,  or  some  other  kindred  stuff,  and 
for  the  protection  of  their  working-dress  and 
other  useful  ends  they  also  wore  an  apron.  The 
carpenter’s  or  joiner’s  apron  was  made  of  stout 
linen,  generally  white,  but  often  it  was  made 
of  unbleached  stuff  at  first,  which  afterwards 
thickened  and  became  white  by  repeated  wash- 
ings. The  full-sized  apron  of  the  joiner  or 
cabinetmaker  was  made  to  cover  the  breast  as 
well  as  to  extend  to  the  knees,  or  below  them, 
and  there  was  a pocket  sufficient  to  hold  a small 
number  of  nails,  and  a few  tools,  such  as 
bradawls,  gimlets,  and  other  minor  and  useful 
tools  in  constant  request  by  the  workman,  or 
wanted  when  executing  or  fixing  a piece  of  work 
in  an  elevated  position.  There  was  a rule- 
pocket  also  in  some  aprons,  as  well  as  the 
general  one  in  the  trousers.  Three-feet  rules  in 
9-in.  joints  or  lengths,  or  2-ft.  rules  in  12- 
in.  lengths  were  mostly  used  by  the  old  class 
of  operatives,  but  our  present-day  artisans 
have  almost  discarded  deep  rule-pockets  in 
aprons  or  trousers,  and  prefer  using  2-ft.  rules  in 
6-in.  joints,  as  they  are  more  handily  carried,  and 
can  be  hidden  away  in  any  pocket  out  of  sight. 
Less  error,  however,  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
use  of  rules  with  the  longer  lengths  and  the  less 
joints  ; but  your  modern  building  workman  is  a 
gentleman,  and  he  likes  compactness,  and 
does  not  care  to  exhibit  any  of  the  signs  of  his 
trade  outside  the  workshop  or  building.  We  do 
not  infer  that  all  workmen  are  ashamed  of  their 
craft,  but  we  regret  to  write  that  too  many  of 
our  present-day  artisans  act  in  a manner  as  if 
they  wished  that  noboby  should  recognise  that 
they  were  mechanics.  The  brown-paper  cap, 
the  moleskin  or  corduroy  trousers,  with  a rule- 


pocket  from  which  a portion  of  the  rule  stood 
out,  and  the  apron,  were  the  distinctive  dress  of 
the  carpenter,  joiner,  and  other  wood-workers. 
Masons  and  bricklayers  formerly  wore  coarser 
aprons  than  carpenters  or  joiners,  and  the 
material  was  often  or  commonly  a description 
of  leather.  Masons  and  stone  workers  of  all  kinds 
to  some  extent  still  wear  leather  aprons  as  a 
protection  for  their  clothes,  for  the  wear  and 
tear,  dust  and  colouring  matter  of  some  stone 
acts  most  injuriously  on  clothes,  and  an  apron 
of  some  kind  Bhould  be  always  worn.  Workmen 
should  never  be  ashamed  of  their  garbs ; and  as 
for  an  apron,  it  spells  cleanliness  and  economy 
in  the  yearly  cost  of  clothing. 

Shakspeare,  who  has  touched  upon  almost 
everything,  gives  the  carpenter  a leather  apron ; 
but  the  traditions  of  the  building  trades  do  not 
associate  the  house  carpenter  and  joiner  with 
the  donning  of  a leather  apron,  although  it  is 
just  possible  in  early  times  carpenters,  like 
smiths  and  masons,  wore  aprons  made  of  leather, 
as  wheelwrights  and  millwrights  in  our  own 
times,  or  those  engaged  in  cart-making  and 
farming  carpentry.  Here  is  what  Shakspeare 
says,  in  “Julius  Caesar,”  act  i.,  Beene  1,  the 
scene  supposed  being  a street  in  Rome  : — 

Flav.  Hence  : home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  homo  ! 
Is  this  a holiday  ? What ! know  you  not. 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk, 

Upon  a labouring  day,  without  the  sign 

Of  your  profession  ? — Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  ? 

1 Cit.  Why,  sir,  a carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? 

What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? — 

You,  sir,  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2 Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a fine  workman,  I am  but, 
as  you  would  say,  a cobbler. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  shoemaker,  when 
at  home  in  his  workshop,  wore  what  his  present- 
day  representative  wears, — a leather  apron  ; 
but  your  present-day  carpenter  or  joiner  would 
spurn  the  idea,  and  often  prefer  to  soil  and 
wear  out  his  clothes  than  to  even  wear  a short 
white  apron,  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  The 
plasterer  sometimes  wears  a white  or  grey  apron, 
and  in  some  instancos  a white  or  grey  blouse  ; 
and  the  house-painter  who  is  wise  dons  a blouse 
and  canvas  trousers,  or  overalls,  when  engaged 
at  his  work.  The  painter  being  constantly  in 
contact  with  painted  work,  and  handling  all 
kinds  and  colours  of  paint,  oils,  varnish,  &c., 
runs  more  danger  of  permanently  injuring  his 
clothes  than  wood  or  Btone  workers.  All  building 
workmen,  however,  are  more  or  less  liable  to 
injure  their  clothing  by  contact  with  various 
materials,  and  the  wearing  of  an  apron  is  ad- 
visable, and  should  be  thought  indispensable. 
Working-clothes,  at  the  same  time,  should  be 
somewhat  strong  and  coarse,  yet  close  or  thick 
in  material,  and  the  colours  should  be  such  as 
will  not  show  the  dust  or  dirt,  or  but  little  of  it. 

The  French  building  ouvrier  or  operative  is 
more  wise  in  his  generation  than  his  British 
brother,  for  he  mostly  wears  over  his  working 
suit  a blue  blouse.  In  London,  the  only  building 
workman  who  approaches  the  Paris  one  in 
costume,  though  not  in  colour,  is  the  house- 
painter,  with  his  white  blouse  or  overall.  There 
are  at  the  same  time  hundreds  of  painters  and 
sign-painters,  writers,  &c.,  who  work  away  daily 
at  their  trade  in  their  ordinary  dress,  their 
working-suit  being  their  daily  walking-suit,  and 
the  same  may  be  written  of  other  building 
workmen,  and  many  outside  the  trade. 

On  the  score  of.  health  and  cleanliness,  wo 
would  strongly  advise  all  classes  of  building  and 
other  workmen  to  retain  the  use  of  the  apron, 
and  in  some  instances  the  blouse.  It  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  old  paper-cap  be  retained, 
though  it  is  very  suitable  for  the  workshop. 
Caps  can  be  had  of  suitable  material  for 
working  uses,  and  straw  hats  are  a healthy  and 
light  covering  for  the  summer-time.  There  are 
a number  of  artisan  diseases  from  which  work- 
men suffer,  and  some  hands  in  the  building 
branches  are  prone  to  contract  and  suffer  from 
those  diseases.  Stone,  monumental,  and  marble 
masons  suffer  from  the  mechanical  irritants,  as 
dust  given  off  from  the  stone  they  work,  just  as 
coal-miners,  knife-grinders,  flax-dressers,  and 
other  workmen  suffer.  Many  diseases  could  be 
prevented  if  workmen  would  only  take  a little 
trouble.  As  wearing  aprons  prevents  a good 
deal  of  dust  and  dirt  working  through  the 
openings  of  the  clothes  to  the  body,  soiling  the 
skin,  and  impeding  the  proper  functions  of  the 
pores,  so  would  the  wearing  of  respirators  by 
stonemasons  and  metal-workers,  or  other  arti- 
sans, prevent  them  from  inhaling  dust.  This 
constant  inhalation  on  the  part  of  a number  of 
our  artisans  in  various  trades  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  diseases  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  lungs, 
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cheat,  and  pulmonary  consumption.  Some  useful 
respirators,  as  masks,  were  introduced  a few 
years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  workmen,  but  few 
could  be  got  to  use  them,  or  continue  the  life- 
prolonging practice.  The  moustache  movement, 
advocated  successfully  in  these  pages  a quarter 
of  a century  ago  or  upwards  in  the  interest  of 
stone  and  metal  workers,  and  others  employed 
at  dusty  trades,  has  had  good  results,  a large 
number  of  workmen  having  taken  to  the  wear- 
ing  of  moustaches  on  their  upper  and  lower  lips, 
and  long  beards  as  well.  The  hair  to  some 
extent  acts  as  a filter  and  respirator,  and  work- 
men inhale  less  dust  and  other  irritants.  We  have 
known  several  stonemasons  to  severely  suffer 
from  one  or  another  of  the  diseases  above  named, 
and  die  at  an  early  age.  Cabinet  and  chair 
makers  are  also  prone  to  these  diseases,  as  they 
inhale  much  of  the  very  irritant  dust  thrown  off 
in  the  planing,  scraping,  and  glass-papering  of 
mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  fancy  and  highly 
odourous  or  strong-smelling  woods.  House- 
painters  often  suffer  from  load-poisoning,  which 
cleanliness  and  nightly  washing  or  bathing  would 
lessen.  Plumbers  also  suffer  from  lead-poison- 
ing,  and  so  do  printers  or  compositors.  Painters 
and  plumbers,  however,  who  wash  their  hands 
before  meal-times,  change  their  clothing  as 
frequently  as  they  can,  and  retire  to  bed  in  a 
cleanly  state,  seldom  or  never  suffer  from  lead- 
poisoning. The  term  “ painters’  colic  ” has 
been  long  known,  but  that  called  “writers’ 
palsy  ” is  not  so  generally  known.  The  attack 
of  spasmodic  irritability  is  sometimes  so  severe, 
in  the  case  of  the  last-named  disease,  as  to 
compel  the  sufferer  to  relinquish  his  trade  or 
otherwise  learn  to  write  with  his  left  hand. 
Writers’  palsy,  or  paralysis,  arises  through  the 
constant  use  of  a particular  group  of  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm.  Being  forced  to  work  in  a con- 
strained posture,  or  to  keep  the  arms  or  legs 
in  a constrained  posture,  gives  rise  to  many 
complaints  in  other  than  the  building  trades. 
Hence  arises  injured  lungs  to  the  shoemaker 
by  the  pressure  of  the  last  against  his 
breast ; but  besides  compressed  chests,  many 
boys  or  young  workmen  contract  curved  spines 
and  distorted  shoulders.  As  regards  shoe- 
making, within  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
great  reform  in  the  method  of  working  in  all 
the  large  workshops  or  factories,  the  trade 
being  subdivided  into  several  branches,  and 
most  of  the  work  being  done  in  a standing 
position,  with  the  aid  of  machines  and  other  im- 
proved appliances.  The  standing  position  is 
also  of  late  being  introduced  into  other  trades, 
where  sitting  and  working  in  a constrained 
position  were  productive  of  injury  and  disease. 

During  an  ordinary  working  life,  house-joiners 
and  plasterers,  particularly  those  workmen 
ongaged  in  jobbing  work  and  alterations,  eat  or 
swallow  more  than  one  good  peck  of  dust.  Indeed, 
this  class  of  hands  inhale,  through  mouth  and 
nostrils,  nearly  as  much  dust  as  masons.  Brick- 
layers  on  outside  work  of  buildings,  inhale  less 
dust  than  those  engaged  on  inside  work  do. 
t hey  are  generally  surrounded  by  a current  of 
air  which  disperses  the  dust.  Dusty  trades, 
whether  in  relation  to  the  working  of  stone  or 
meUls,  liave  the  effect  of  Macing  drietieg 
habits  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  engaged,  for 
the  mhalmg  of  dost  causes  thirst,  and  thirst  too 
often,  unfortunately,  leads  to  the  washing  down 
of  the  dust  with  draughts  of  .beer,  instead  of  a 
rinsing  of  the  mouth,  and  a draught  of  water  or 
some  o.her  non-intoxicating  liquor.  Lime- 
burners,  and  some  workmen  engaged  in  certain 
chemical  and  vitriol  work  mannfactories,  wear 
the  proverbial  wad”  or  wisp  of  straw  or  hay 
m their  mouths,  through  which  they  iuhale  the 
liie-sustaming  air,  and  escape  much  of  the 
poisonous  gases  or  other  irritants  escaping  or 
floating  arouad  them.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  nuisances  created  bv 
certain  chemical  and  gas  works  through  smoke, 
smells,  and  most  disagreeable  exhalations,  there 
IS  a certain  curative  and  preventive  value  in 
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We  have  known  localities  in  which  some 
to  almost  nhn  chemical  works  were  situated 
lh£l  r Who1  7 .eS0!1Pa  -rations  visitations  of 
cholera  fever,  and  small-pox  epidemics,  while 
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severely  on  each  occasion  ; and  what  makes  the 

matter  more  remarkable  still,  the  site  of  these 
chemical  and  vi.riol  works  was  previously 
swampy  low  ground,  foreBhores,  slob-lands 
mouths  and  sides  of  rivers  and  estuaries,  re^ 
claimed  and  fllled  up.  It  is  a well-known  fact, 
-hat  notwithstanding  the  injurious  effect  that 


working  in  gasworks  has  upon  a portion  of  the 
workmen  engaged,  yet,  that  in  case  of  children 
and  adults  who  have  the  whooping  - cough  or 
other  kindred  complaint,  a temporary  detention 
or  visit  or  two  of  the  sufferer  to  the  yards  or 
premises  of  gasworks  often  works  a speedy  cure, 
or  otherwise  so  controls  or  lessens  the  cough 
that  it  passes  away  in  a very  short  time.  We 
leave  these  facts  to  medical  men  to  explain  as 
best  they  can.  Constant  inhalation  of  poisonous 
gases,  however  little,  produces  disease,  if  not 
doath,  while  a temporary  inhalation  of  a certain 
vapour  or  fume  may  aot  as  a curative  or  pre- 
ventive to  some  forms  of  disease. 

Hale  and  healthy  artisans  in  the  building,  or, 
indeed,  in  other  trades  in  our  crowded  cities  and 
towns,  able  to  do  a good  day’s  labour  at  the  age 
of  sixty  or  upwards,  are  comparatively  few  in 
number  at  the  present  time.  In  our  long  experi- 
ence of  the  building  trades  we  have  known  car- 
penters, masons,  and  others  who  continued  to 
work  as  journeymen  till  they  had  become  octo- 
genarians. We  have  known  several  less  aged,  yet 
men  who  had  passed  into  their  seventieth  year, who 
could  keep  pace,  and  often  outstrip,  young  work- 
men of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Personal  neglect 
and  strong  drink,  we  fear,  have  undermined  the 
constitutions  of  a large  number  of  our  building 
workmen ; and,  as  a class,  in  our  large  oities 
and  towns  at  least,  they  are  not  as  healthy  and 
as  long-lived  as  their  predecessors.  To  the 
decline  of  the  apprenticeship  system  a few 
marked  ills  are  owing,  which  wo  will  not  stop  at 
present  to  particularise,  as  they  are  obvious  to 
the  majority  of  the  readers  we  address.  Cleanli- 
ness in  person  and  clothing  and  in  thought  and 
expression,  and  physical  strength  and  mental 
activity,  bring  many  advantages  in  their  train. 
Health  and  skill  are  the  workman’s  capital,  and 
the  latter  is  of  little  use  without  the  other. 


see  that  they  are  at  once  those  which  have  at 
all  times  been  accepted  as  necessary  conditions 
to  good  street-architecture.  We  enumerate  them 
as  follows : — 

1st.  General  extent  of  buildings  and  the  roof. 

2nd.  The  doorway  and  continuation  of  archi- 
tectural effect  from  the  street  into  the  building. 

3rd.  The  window. 


THE  SALIENT  FEATURES  OF  PARISIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Tiie  lively  interest  felt  in  Parisian  architecture 
is  so  general  and  so  legitimate  that  a further 
exposition  of  the  subject  will  hardly  need  an 
apology.  We  shall  endeavour,  though,  to  invest 
our  theme  with  that  special  value  which  springs 
from  practical  acquaintance  with  it : a circum- 
stance which,  we  hope,  will  afford  us  an  apology, 
and  will  kindly  ensure  us  attention.  Most  of 
the  comments  made  upon  the  architecture  of 
Paris  have  too  general  and  vague  a character ; 
or  they  are  confined  to  the  investigation  of  some 
special  point.  Hence  their  usefulness  is  limited 
to  giving  information  on  disconnected  features, 
or  to  the  propagation  of  a general  favourable 
opinion  about  the  merits  of  Parisian  art.  A 
comprehensive  picture  in  salient  traits,  descrip- 
tive as  well  as  analytical,  will,  no  doubt,  facili- 
tate a clearer  understanding  of  the  subject,  and 
will  contain  the  elements  of  real  usefulness  and 
adaptability.  Detail  studies  will,  therefore,  be 
no  part  of  onr  present  remarks ; for  we  shall 
attempt  to  present  the  important  causes  which 
have  given  to  Parisian  architecture  its  distinc- 
tive character  : those  agencies  which  have  pre- 
pared the  field  for  the  development,  as  well  as 
for  the  exercise,  of  taste  and  skill  in  design  and 
detail.  The  secret  of  the  beauty  which  is  so 
lavishly  displayed  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille 
to  Passy,  from  the  Mont  Parnasse  to  the  Gare 
du  Nord,  is,  in  its  essence,  twofold.  On  one  side 
we  have  the  French  artistic  talent,  renowned 
since  centuries,  trained  in  excellent  schools, 
fostered  by  many  social  institutions  and  by  the 
art-enthusiasm  of  the  whole  people.  On  the 
other  side  we  have  those  important  causes 
which  are  the  subject  of  our  discussion,  and 
which  we  have  designated  as  the  “ field  of 
action,’’  or  as  the  stage,  upon  which  the  above 
capacities  are  called  upon  to  display  themselves. 
Whether  the  French  architects,  divining  what 
is  necessary  for  effective  street-architecture, 
have  themselves  first  established  their  field  of 
action,  or  whether  the  latter  has  been  the 
result  of  outside  influence  favourably  reacting 
upon  the  skill  of  the  architects,  is  a nice  ques- 
tion for  art-historical  speculation.  The  likeli- 
hood is,  that  both  conditions  have  been  co-exist- 
ing  since  ancient  times,  and  have  worked  haud- 
in-hand  as  they  do  at  the  present  time.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  both 
conditions  are  necessary  for  architectural  effort 
to  culminate  in  works  of  perfection.  t 

We  repeat  that,  apart  from  matters  of  capacity 
and  taste,  a few  great  principles  have  contri- 
buted to  the  general  excellence  of  Parisian 
architecture,  and,  in  ascertaining  them,  we  shall 


I.  General  Extent,  and  the  Roof. 

The  absolute  size  of  buildings  is  an  all-impor- 
tant consideration.  There  is  power,  monumental 
grandeur,  breadth  of  treatment,  and  character 
contained  therein.  Where  the  canvas  stretched 
before  the  architectural  artist  is  large,  he  will 
feel  a sense  of  liberty  to  let  his  genius  fly;  he 
will  make  his  dispositions  and  determine  his 
proportions  with  freedom,  and  according  to 
sesthetio  dictates ; various  solutions  for  fatjades 
and  internal  arrangements  being  possible,  he 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a happy  combination. 
Large  and  decisive  features  of  design  will  be 
possible,  reducing  long  and  high  faejades  into  a 
few  distinct  but  harmonising  figures  ; and  light 
and  shade  and  colour  effects  can  be  so  distributed 
as  to  be  both  effective  in  themselves,  as  well  as 
contributory  to  the  general  design.  Size  of 
building  gives  breadth  of  treatment  and  cha- 
racter; these  two  go  hand  in  hand,  for  they 
mean  the  frequent  repetition  (character)  of  a 
few  well-designed  features.  Details,  if  good, 
are  effective  in  themselves  ; but  their  individual 
worth  and  import  to  the  general  design  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence.  Thus,  the  regular  rotation  of  a 
well-chosen  detail  becomes  indeed  a feature, 
impressing  upon  a building  a certain  character, 
and  furnishing  at  the  same  time  aj  desirable 
perspective  scale. 

In  Paris,  the  general  extent  of  buildings  in 
front,  depth,  and  height  is  largo.  Leaving  ont 
of  account  public  buildings,  hotels,  and  exten- 
sive business  premises,  the  above  is  principally 
due  to  the  general  custom,  for  rich  and  poor,  to 
live  in  apartments  or  flats.  For  such  buildings, 
large  plots  are  found  most  suitable  and  most 
profitable.  This  plan  of  dwelling,  which  existed 
in  Paris  in  a more  or  less  perfect  form  since 
olden  times,  received  fresh  impulse  and  full 
sway  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  Desirous 
of  making  of  his  Paris  the  most  beautiful 
capital  of  Europe,  he  set  about  his  purpose  with 
all  the  means  and  skill  at  his  command,  and  on 
a scale  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
architecture.  The  city  was  partially  re-planned  ; 
whole  quarters  were  disturbed  and  rebuilt  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  fine  broad  streets,  im- 
proved communication,  sites  for  proposed  public 
structures,  open  squares,  and  gardens.  As  a 
glance  at  the  map  of  Paris  will  show,  the  radi- 
ating system  was  employed,  converging  often  as 
many  as  a dozen  streets  and  avenues,  towards  a 
common  centre,  formed  by  an  open  square. 
Distinguished  by  a fountain  or  monument  of 
some  kind,  these  grand  public  places  became 
the  culminating  points  of  architectural  and 
perspective  effect.  It  was  clearly  understood 
that  new  Paris  had  to  be  laid  out  in  large  plots, 
so  as  to  have  large  buildings;  for  such  alone 
conld  realise  the  intended  picture  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence.  Hence,  apartment-houses, 
already  popular,  became  also  the  official  plan, 
and  under  the  scheming  and  organising  genins 
of  Baron  Haussmann  and  an  army  of  able 
and  disciplined  architects,  this  mode  of 
house  - building  soon  attained  artistic  and 
material  perfection.  Apart  from  the  better 
accommodation  and  convenience  afforded  by 
apartment-houses,  and  apart  from  their  great 
architectural  merit,  there  was  a farther 
advantage  in  their  adoption.  With  them, 
considerably  more  people  could  be  housed  on  a 
given  square  of  ground  than  with  any  other 
plan  ; for  such  houses  could  be  built  from  five 
to  eight  stories  high  without  becoming  ugly  and 
disproportionate,  a3  strips  of  facades  would  do. 
This  was  a great  point  in  Paris,  which  is  a city 
limited  in  extent  by  its  defensive  walls,  having 
at  the  same  time  the  prospect  of  considerable 
yearly  growth.  And  the  greater  concentration 
of  the  people  conld  only  be  another  factor  to 
add  to  the  life  and  splendour  of  the  city,  for 
what  are  fine  streets  and  squares  with  no  people 
in  them  to  give  interest  and  animation  ? 

Sixty  feet  of  front  are  a minimum  in  Paris, 

80  ft.  or  100  ft.  are  nearer  the  average.  The 
depth  of  plots  is  in  most  cases  proportionately 
great,  which  gives  rise  to  another  excellent 
point ; courts  and  court  architecture.  The 
courts,  which  are  open  ones,  generally  separate 
a structure  into  a front  and  a back  budding, 
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giving  light  and  air  to  these  where  required. 
They  are  treated  architecturally  in  a simple 
appropriate  manner,  but  always  neatly  and 
cheerfully.  The  approach  to  courts  is  by  the 
wide  entrance-hall  way,  which  is  often  made  a 
carriage-way.  This  entrance,  in  all  its  relations, 
will  be  more  minutely  described  under  the 
second  head.  The  buildings  of  Paris  are,  as 
already  stated,  from  five  to  eight  stories  high, 
the  majority  having  the  two  last  stories  worked 
in  the  roof.  The  Mansard  shape  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence ; but  often  the  last  story 
but  one  has  a set-back  front  wall  of  light  con- 
struction, in  which  case  the  roof  above  is  a 
French  roof  with  flat  top;  but  in  many  instances 
a complete  Mansard  roof  lises  from  the  set- 
back wall.  The  French  roof  proper,  of  rich 
ornamental  treatment,  is  reserved  for  monu- 
mental edifices,  or  for  such  instances  of 
hotel  prints,  where  no  important  stories,  re- 
quiring much  light,  are  contained  in  the  roof. 
For  the  monumental  roof  is,  in  its  aesthetic 
character,  a complement  to  the  facade ; it  is  to 
impress  by  its  lines  and  its  surface,  and  should 
therefore  not  be  subjugated  and  hidden  by  a 
mass  of  dormers.  The. reasons  for  making  the 
roof  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  Paris,  are  two 
appearance  and  cheapness.  In  fact,  a well 
treated  roof  gives  a desirable  finish  to  a build- 
ing, at  a less  cost  than  could  bo  worked  in 
stone ; but  it  also  presents  great  advantages  to 
the  general  design  of  a building,  especially  a 
high  building.  A roof  permits  the  serious  per- 
pendicular ascent  of  the  facades  to  be  pleasantly 
released  and  contrasted,  at  a height  such  as  to 
give  a good  shape  to  the  picture  of  stone-work 
below.  This  effect  is  assisted  by  the  slate  or 
lead  colour  of  the  roof,  and  this  colour  furnishes 
in  addition  a pleasing  gradation  from  the 
yellow  of  the  Btone  to  the  blue  or  grey  of  the 
sky. 

The  artistic  and  perspective  effect  of  Parisian 
Btreets  is  simply  magnificent.  It  is  due  to  the 
system  of  building  “large,”  as  above  examined, 
and  to  the  prevailing  principles  of  design.  There 
is  agreement  in  the  various  styles  of  Classic 
practised  in  Paris,  but  there  are  also  individuality 
of  features  and  variety  in  details.  Hence,  con- 
trast within  general  harmony  is  the  key-note  of 
Parisian  architecture.  Where  power,  breadth, 
magnificence  of  the  mass;  where  refined  beauty, 
serene  or  playful,  of  separate  parts  and  details 
are  desired,  the  above  principles  of  design  and 
of  building  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  none 
others  will  suffice.  The  qualities  of  the  in- 
dividual buildings  become  at  once  the  character 
of  the  whole  street  and  of  the  whole  city.  Cor- 
nices and  roof-lines,  ranging  at  nearly  uniform 
elevation,  furnish  grand  perspective-line8  which 
are  strengthened  in  their  power  by  the  uni- 
formity of  the  stone  aud  roof  tints.  Beautiful 
details  in  Btone  and  metal  work,  in  marble, 
bronze,  and  wood,  ever  varying  and  ever  har- 
monising, meet  the  eye  at  every  step,  and 
bright  bits  of  flowers  and  bright  faces  every- 
where combine  with  the  soothing  green  of  the 
trees  to  a picture,  Buch  as  few  cities  can  present. 
Who  has  not  gazed  along  the  grand  Btreets, 
boulevards,  and  avenues  of  Paris,  but  to  be  filled 
with  wonder  and  delight ' 


II.  The  Doorway  and  Continuation  of 

Architectural  Effect  from  the  Street  into  the 
Building. 

The  doorway  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  meritorious  features  of  Parisian  architec- 
ture. The  importance  which  it  has  received  is 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  first 
division.  Houses  which  are  inhabited  by  many 
people  will  necessarily  require  liberal  space  in 
the  common  entrance-hall  and  staircase,  and  in 
average  fronts  of  80  ft.,  a space  of  from  7 ft.  to 
12  ft.  can  easily  be  allotted  to  the  main  en- 
trance. The  width  is  further  determined  by  the 
fact  of  the  entrance  being  made  a carriage-road 
in  all  cases  where  there  are  courts.  The  dust- 
man, wagons  for  removals,  and  similar  vehicles 
make  splendid  use  of  this  arrangement ; they 
are  thereby  removed  from  the  Btreet,  where  their 
presence  is  always  an  incumbrance,  if  not  a 
nuisance.  Again,  cabs  can  drive  right  into  the 
building  and  deposit  their  passengers  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  staircase,  under  complete 
shelter.  For  wealthy  people  who  keep  their 
own  carriages  the  convenience  and  privacy 
afforded  by  this  roadway  are  almost  inestimable. 
They  can  leave  for,  aud  arrive  from,  the  opera 
and  balls,  in  light  toilettes,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  inquisitive  looks,  or  subjected  to  walk 
to  and  from  their  carriage  in  cold,  rain,  or  snow. 
The  front-door  width  is,  therefore,  regulated  by 


the  entrance-way,  and  it  measures  from  6 ft.  to 
11  ft.  With  a ground-floor  of  the  usual  height 
this  opening  can  always  be  given  a good 
shape.  Full  arches,  segments  or  straight 
lintels  are  employed,  as  each  particular  oase 
may  suggest,  and  the  decorative  features  are  as 
will  be  presently  suggested.  There  are,  though, 
frequent  instances  in  Paris,  where  the  door- 
opening is  raised  to  a really  monumental  con- 
ception ; where  it  is  from  8 ft.  to  11  ft.  wide,  and 
where  the  story  above  the  ground-floor  is  made 
a mezzanine,  the  door-opening  is  boldly  taken  up 
two  stories  high,  reaching  from  16  ft.  to  20  ft. 
What  a proportion  ! What  a field  for  rich  and 
bold  architrave  or  voussoir  treatment,  for  grand 
keystones,  spandrel  - panels,  trusses,  entabla- 
tures,— what  an  occasion  for  the  sculptor  and 
carver  ! And  whether  the  doorway  be  as  above, 
or  of  a lower  description,  the  opportunity  for 
display  is  never  lost.  The  wood  entrance-door 
generally  fills  the  entire  opening,  whether  high 
or  low,  and  fixed  transomes  are  very  rare ; but 
in  cases  where  the  hall-way  is  only  of  the  height 
of  the  ground-floor,  whereas  the  doorway  is  two 
stories  high,  a little  difficulty  occurs.  Here  the 
mezzanine  floor  and  story  must  cut  across  the 
door-opening.  The  manner  in  which  this 
problem  is  solved  speaks  volumes  for  the  skill 
or  better  taste  of  Parisian  architects.  Instead 
of  filling  up  the  mezzanine  portion  with  a Btone 
face,  as  would  be  done  almost  anywhere,  that 
part  is  treated  as  belonging  to  the  door  composi- 
tion, and  is  accordingly  executed  in  wood.  An 
entablature  in  wood  finishes  the  door,  and 
covers  the  floor,  and  a window  to  light  the 
mezzanine  forms  the  central  feature  of  the 
space  above.  The  window-finish,  trusses,  scrolls, 
and  panels,  on  each  side  are  designed  con- 
formably to  what  we  shall  say  further  on  about 
the  doors,  and  are  all  executed  in  wood.  Such 
a treatment  leaves  to  the  great  stone  frame  all 
the  importance  and  aesthetic  merit  it  possesses 
when  the  door  proper  fills  its  entire  space.  The 
doors  themselves  are  not  made  flat  frames, 
like  ordinary  room-doors,  but  are  treated  in  a 
massive  architectural  style.  If  they  were  not 
bo  designed  they  would  lack  distinction,  aud 
would  present  too  little  body  for  the  elaborate 
stonework  surrounding  them.  The  doors  are  in 
two  folds.  The  meeting-rail,  panels,  raised 
bands,  and  cappings,  are  treated  in  bold  archi- 
tectural forms.  Often  there  are  pediments, 
dentils,  rosettes,  and  sculptured  figures.  The 
panels  are  filled  with  iron  or  bronze  grilles,  and 
the  furniture  is  in  bronze  or  brass.  The  details 
and  execution  are  of  the  most  exquisite  taste 
and  finish.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  combined 
effect  before  us.  We  see  the  entrance  to  the 
building,  the  mouth  of  the  house,  treated  in  a 
manner  befitting  its  character  and  importance. 
In  harmony  with  the  whole  design,  it  is  by  its 
size  and  special  elaboration  made  distinctive  in 
an  architectural,  social,  and  optical  sense.  It 
seems  as  if  all  the  merits  of  Parisian  architec- 
ture were  recapitulated  and  grouped  around 
this  entrance  to  the  house.  Like  a gem  in  its 
setting  of  gold  does  this  door  shine  cat  from  its 
frame  of  beautiful  stonework.  This  is  really 
the  portal  which  leads  to  the  habitation  of 
refined  and  cultured  man.  It  is  visible  from 
great  distance  to  every  one,  ambiguous  to  none  ; 
and  as  we  stand  and  admire,  this  doorway  fills 
us  with  an  instinctive  notion  that  it  is  hiding 
even  better  things  from  our  view.  Throwing  open 
the  door  and  looking  into  the  passage-way  we  are 
struck  by  a wealth  of  beauty.  The  architecture 
of  the  street  has  entered  the  building,  it  is  linger- 
ing in  the  hall-ways  and  courts,  it  has  ascended 
the  grand  staircase ; and  we  feel  that  the 
artistic  atmosphere  must  continue  in  the  rooms 
and  halls  of  the  separate  apartments.  The 
facade  which  has  delighted  us  is  not  a show- 
piece merely  to  a meaningless  carcass,  it  is  the 
expressive  face  of  a beautiful  interior;  the 
whole  building  is  a living  organism,  in  which 
requirement  and  expression  combine  to  a per- 
fect piece  of  art.  Conforming  to  the  size  of  the 
entrance-hall,  the  main  staircase  is  wide,  with  a 
large  open  well  aud  square  landings.  On  the 
top  landing  of  each  floor  are  seen  the  vestibule 
doors,  which  lead  to  the  different  apartments. 
The  whole  is  lighted  by  large  windows  upon  the 
courts.  „ . , , 

The  whole  resources  of  Classic  architecture 
are  called  in  to  decorate  these  entrance-ways 
and  staircase-halls.  Whether  executed  in  stone, 
marble,  or  plaster,  the  most  ingenious  research 
for  originality  of  design  and  detail  is  visible ; 
and  bronze  candelabra,  statuettes,  mirrors,  and 
flowers  lend  individual  interest.  Where  the 
entrance-ways  are  of  the  two-story  kind 


throughout  their  whole  depth,  which  may  be 
put  at  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.,  the  architecture 
often  is  of  the  most  imposing  kiud.  Pilasters, 
three-quarter  columns,  or  wholly  detached 
columns,  divide  the  walls  into  spaces  which 
again  are  filled  with  panels,  niches  with  statues, 
and  sometimes  doors.  Rich  entablatures,  pro- 
jecting over  pilasters  and  columns,  line  the  walls. 
Semicircular  arches  spring  from  these,  encasing 
groined  or  cassetted  vaults  of  the  most  varied 
invention.  The  entrance  to  the  main  staircase 
is  made  the  object  of  special  decorative  study, 
and  the  promise  made  is  fulfilled  to  the  very 
top  of  the  house.  In  the  fine  hotels  prints 
around  the  Park  Monceau  and  in  Passy  the 
grand  staircase  is  often  planned  on  a lavish 
scale,  and  finished  in  solid  stone  architecture, 
terminating  with  a complex  system  of  vaulting 
which  rises  from  pilasters,  piers,  and  columns; 
and  sculpture  vies  with  the  natural  beauty  of 
coloured  marbles  for  a dazzling  combination. 
As  we  walk  along  the  grand  avenues  and  boule- 
vards of  Paris,  wo  throw  a rapid  glance  into 
each  doorway.  Through  the  elegant  halls  we 
see  into  the  light  court  in  the  depth  where  the 
spray  of  a fountain  is  playing  with  huge  water 
plants  and  flowers.  Everything  looks  bright 
and  cheerful : brass  and  bronze  are  shining, 
there  is  neither  dust  nor  blemish  anywhere. 
In  fact,  Parisians  live  in  palaces,  and  they  know 
it,  and  are  proud  of  it. 

III.  The  Window. 

In  extensive  facades,  a well-proportioned  and 
large  window-opening,  recurring  at  pleasing 
intervals,  is  one  of  the  primary  factors  of  their 
beauty.  Such  are  the  windows  of  Paris,  aod 
they  are  distinguished  for  three  points,  the 
size,  the  window-frame,  and  the  curtain..  The 
single  or  continuous  balcony,  a conspicuous 
feature  of  Parisian  buildings,  has  tended  to  add 
a few  feet  to  the  ordinary  height  of  the  window, 
and  to  obtain  good  proportions,  more  width  was 
necessary  than  usual.  With  box-frames  this 
might  have  been  inconvenient,  but  the  casement- 
frame,  in  exclusive  use  in  Paris,  offered  no 
restrictions  to  the  lateral  extent  of  the  window. 
Hence,  the  proportions  visible  in  most  cases  are 
strikingly  excellent.  This  is  equally  true  in 
regard  to  the  width  of  spaces  between  windows, 
and  remarks  made  under  the  first  head  are  very 
significant  in  regard  to  this  essential  condition 
to°  good  architecture.  Large  windows  offer 
scope  for  elaborate  decoration  with,  compound 
architraves,  pilaBters,  entablatures  ; in  the  end- 
less variety  of  composition  possible,  the  most 
refined  fancy  for  ornamental  carving  can  find 
application.  Instead  of  leaving  the  separate 
windows  aesthetically  detached  from  one  another, 
a skilful  treatment  of  the  intermediate  Bpaces 
combines  them  all,  making  of  the  wall  of  each 
story  a continuous  and  homogeneous  feature. 
Thereby,  the  window-composition  obtains  weight 
and  character  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  iudi* 
viduality  against  the  architectural  concentra- 
tion effected  around  the  doorway,  and  the  mez- 
zanine cornice  and  balcony  work.  The  casement 
frame  greatly  assists  the  window  opening  in  all 
we  have  said  in  its  favour,  for  instead  of  cutting 
it  horizontally  in  two  equal  divisions  like  the 
box-frame  does  (an  eminent  cesthetic  defect)  it 
divides  the  opening  vertically,  accentuating  the 
oblong  shape,  adding  grace  and  elegance.  In 
high,  or  even  ordinary  windows,  a low  transom 
can  be  introduced  to  decrease  the  length  of  the 
winces,  and  to  facilitate  the  access  of  air  for 
ventilation.  In  these  cases  the  horizontal  tran- 
som line  is  not  objectionable,  on  account  of  its 
high  position  ; often  even  it  greatly  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  window  by  improving  the 
shape  of  the  wings.  The  casement  frame  ia 
therefore  a very  artistic  feature,  for  apart  from 
its  relation  to  the  opening,  it  offers  in  the  central 
meeting-rail  and  in  the  transom  an  opportunity 
for  rich  and  effective  treatment  which  can  be 
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made  to  materially  aid  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  window.  The  curtain  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  third  principal  feature  to  the  Parisian 
window,  and  as  it  hangs  down,  white  as  snow  in 
beautiful  lace  patterns,  in  one  unbroken  told 
over  each  wing,  it  gives  an  impression  oi  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  of  rich  cheerful  comfort 
within,  that  our  most  costly  blinds  cannot  pro- 
duce. The  white  lace  curtain  of  Pans  (where 
it  is  seen  in  the  humblest  street)  takes  away 
that  dismal,  black,  cold  look,  with  which  our 
windows  habitually  greet  us;  it  makes  the 
bouses  look  bright  and  inhabited.  This  cur- 
tain also  adds  body  to  the  window ; it  is  like 
the  picture  for  the  frame  of  stonework,  and 
the  effect  that  Queen-Anmsts  are  striving  tor 
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with  small  panes  pattern  and  shadow  effects, 
is  realised  in  a more  effective,  elegant,  cheap 
and  useful  manner  by  these  simple  and  prac- 
tical curtains.  Impenetrable  from  without,  they 
are  as  clear  as  glass  from  within ; they 
seem  in  their  whiteness  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish  the  amount  of  light;  and  with  the 
addition  of  lambrequins  they  make  as  neat  a 
window-finish  as  can  be  desired  for  all  ordinary 
case3.  The  three  points  which  we  have  enume- 
rated as  characteristic  of  the  Parisian  window 
combine  to  a very  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
feature,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  all  in 
turn  dependent  upon  each  other  for  their  exist- 
ence. 

Glancing  back  upon  the  material  we  have 
presented,  we  will  attempt  to  sift  from  the 
various  facts  examined  the  essence,  or  raison 
d’etre,  of  the  general  excellence  of  Parisian 
architecture.  For  to  counsel  blindfold  copying 
of  foreign  art  elements  is  as  completely  re- 
moved from  the  writer’s  ideas  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  In  fact,  the  very  spirit  of  this  disserta- 
tion has  been  to  show  that  Parisian  archi- 
tecture,— widely  admired,  but  even  more  widely 
misunderstood, — is  not  a senseless  conglomera- 
tion of  nice  decorative  features  and  details,  that 
can  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  isolately  scattered 
here  and  there  on  foreign  soil  without  injury  to 
their  original  sense  and  merit,  but  that  it  has  a 
broad  material  foundation,  contained  in  the  three 
divisions  of  which  we  have  treated.  This 
foundation,  though,  which  we  have  previously 
called  the  field  of  action,  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  result,  not  so  much  of  natural  development 
as  of  wisely  directed  effort.  Paris  is,  above  all 
other  cities  of  the  world,  a city  built  by  archi- 
tects, a city  of  architecture.  ■ Wherever  we  may 
go,  the  smallest  streets  will  eloquently  pro- 
claim the  fact ! But  more  are  we  induced  to 
comprehend  as  we  proceed.  The  harmony,  the 
unity,  of  this  sea  of  architecture,  will  force  itself 
upon  us,  and  with  satisfaction  we  exclaim  : — 
There  is  system,  there  is  direction,  in  this  mass 
of  work.  A tie  of  common  sentiment,  ideas,  and 
aspirations  in  matters  of  art  and  taste,  unites  all 
French  architects  to  a homogeneous  and  intelli- 
gent body.  This  tie  is  the  common  great  school 
upon  the  Quai  Malaquais,  from  which  they  have 
all  proceeded.  Filled  with  similar  views,  taught 
to  think  in  similar  channels,  and  to  strive  for 
similar  ends,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  modern 
Paris  is  like  one  great  monument,  cast  in  one 
mould  ? Yet,  what  a wealth  of  individualitv 
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COMMON  SENSE  IN  ARCHITECTURE* 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  the  admirable  introduction 
to  his  “ History  of  Architecture,”  says,  “ Con 

venienr.fi  is  the  first  tfiinrr  
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venience  is  the  first  thing  which  the  practical 
common-sense  of  the  Aryan  seeks,  and  then  to  gain 
what  he  desires  by  the  readiest  and  the  easiest 
means.”  From  this  ancient  Aryan  stock  John 
Bull  claims  descent,  and  common  sense  is  a 
very  strong  article  of  his  creed. 

When  and  wherever  architecture  has  been 
practised  as  a living  art,  as  the  outcome  of  the 
wants  of  the  people  who  practise  it,  especially 
in  those  styles  and  ages  which  are  generally 
reckoned  by  the  educated  as  the  purest,  this 
quality  of  common  sense  is  everywhere  re- 
cognised, as  their  works  are  eminently  practical 
and  logical.  From  the  rock-hewn  cave  and 
rude  hut  to  the  stateliest  edifice  this  principle 
will  be  found  to  exist,  and  though  a common- 
sense  building  may  have  no  artistic  beauty,  a 
building  which  sets  common  sense  at  nought 
will  fail  to  please  the  intelligent  observer. 

Of  the  fosthetics  of  architecture  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  treat  this  evening  (except  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  illustrate  my  meaning),  but 
rather  of  the  practical  side  and  of  modern  times, 
as  it  is  difficult  in  the  short  time  at  our  dis- 
posal to  take  a very  wide  range  of  the  subject  ; 
but  I shall  endeavour  by  illustration  and 
example  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  common 
sense  in  architecture,  and  to  show  that  where  it 
is  ignored  or  wilfully  omitted  that  building 
cannot  fulfil  the  conditions  of  art. 

Common  sense  is  a gift  which  is  not  implanted 
in  the  breast  of  every  man,  and  where  it  is,  it 
must,  like  every  other  talent,  be  cultivated,  so 
that  it  may  gain  strength  by  experience.  But 
the  man  who  adopts  any  profession  or  trade  is 
expected  by  those  who  emplov  him  to  exercise 
this  quality,  to  cultivate  it,  and  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  the  work  he  supplies ; and  this,  more  espe- 
cially, in  a profession  where  those  habits  known 
as  business  ones  form  a large  part.  In  our 
calling  it  is  essential,  in  the  interest  of  our 
clients  and  the  nature  of  our  business,  that 
we  should  strive  to  conduct  it  on  common- 
sense  principles,  for  any  departure  from  this 
will  lose  us  respect  and  influence  in  the  minds 
of  our  employers,  the  mischief  arising  from 
which  will  extend  beyond  ourselves,  and  weaken 
that  respect  which  we  should  strive  to  hold  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public. 

The  charge  often  brought  against  us  as  a body 
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Beems  as  if  the  restriction  imposed  upon  in-  practical,  and  many  find  a peculiar  pleasure  in 
dividual  fancy  acted  more  as  an  incentive  than  pressing  this  accusation.  Every  blunder  com 

greatest  var^etv^th  “T  g‘?n  lim!tS  the  ,™ut6d  aDd  brou2ht  to  in  building  must  be 

S™»nre  gr?;teat  perfection.  The  laid  at  some  door,  and  oar  accusers  arc  happy  if 
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pressure  exercised  upon  the  general  tendency  of 
Parisian  architecture  by  a well-constituted  and 
competent  authority,  has  been  touched  upon 
under  the  first  division.  This  wise  and  far- 
seeing  direction  instituted  by  Napoleon  III.  still 
exists,  and  exercises  its  powerful  influence  upon 
all  building  operations.  This  pressure,  though, 
is  easily  and  gladly  borne  when  it  is  remem- 
bered, by  architect  and  client,  that  its  objects 
are  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  city.  The  main 
inferences,  therefore,  which  we  are  permitted  to 
draw  may  be  stated  as  follows  Architecture 
a.8  an  art  Bhould  be  the  intelligent  penetra- 
tion of  requirement  into  decorative  expression 
and  vice  versd.  It  should  be  freely  deve- 
loped upon  such  material  conditions  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  raise  it  from  mere 
building  into  the  higher  domain  of  art.  Where 
such  conditions  do  not  naturally  exist  they 
should  be  obtained;  that  field  of  action  which 
embodies  the  greatest  possible  chance  for 
artistic  success,  individually,  or,  in  the  case  of 
street  architecture,  collectively,  should  be 
created  and  enforced  by  competent  authority. 

. Joseph  A.  Stark, 

Eleve  “e  TEcole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  Disciple 
of  Prof.  G.  Semper,  of  Vienna. 


Euchlorine.— Attention  is  being  directed  to 
a new  disinfectant,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Archer 
Farr,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Lambeth, 
and  to  which  has  been  applied  the  name 
Luchlonne.  It  is  being  used  in  some  of  the 
metropolitan  asylums  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
and  reliable  disinfectants  known,  while  it  is 
most  convenient  in  its  mode  of  application  It 
can  be  so  regulated  according  to  the  quantity 
used  as  to  serve  as  an  air-purifier  in  the  sick- 
room, or  as  the  strongest  disinfectant.  It  seems 
to  have  considerable  advantages. 
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that  door  has  the  name  of  an  architect  upon  it. 
Charges  of  ignorance  in  sanitation,  which,  at 
the  present  time,  is  exciting,  as  a science,  so 
much  attention,  are  hurled  at  us  broadcast,  and 
this  is  done  by  people  who,  if  they  exercised  the 
common-sense  maxim  of  looking  before  they 
leaped,  would  hesitate,  and  first  ascertain 
whether  an  architect  had  been  employed  at  all 
on  the  work  which  they  condemn,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  a very  large  amount  of  building  is 
carried  out  quite  independently  of  our  services, — 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  us  are  lodged 
in  houses  provided  by  the  speculative  builder, 
whom  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  me  to  defend. 
He  is  a most  useful  man  to  the  public,  is 
created  and  supported  by  them,  provides  wares 
to  suit  all  pockets,  and  it  is,  at  least,  a little 
unfair  to  charge  him  with  the  faults  inherent 
iu  the  article  which  he  somehow  contrives 
to  sell  the  public  for  a sum  absurdly  below 
what  such  an  article  would  cost  were  it  made  of 
true  metal. 

Further,  where  this  charge  of  want  of  common 
sense  is  broughtagainst  us,  the  question  will  arise, 
What  is  common  sense  ? You  think  so  and  so, 
and  I differ  from  you.  On  the  whole,  consider- 
ing that  I make  a study  of  my  work,  I ought  to 
know  best..  Such  questions  as  this  must  and  do 
arise,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down 
definite  rules,  and  say  this  work  possesses,  and 
this  other  does  not  possess,  common  sense. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  quote  gross  cases  in 
which  this  quality  under  discussion  does  not 
exist.  For  instance,  a house  without  a 
staircase,  a living-room  without  a window,  a 
house  built  without  proper  foundations,  or  in  the 
midst  of  a swamp,  and  expected  to  be  dry,  when 
no  provision  has  been  made  to  guard  against  the 
situation,  and  so  on.  Here,  perhaps,  we  should 


all  agree  that  no  defence  could  be  made,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  persons 
responsible  for  such  doings  lack  common  sense. 

Let  us  also  take  other  examples,  which  require 
a higher  perception  of.  this  faculty  than  those 
just  quoted.  We  have  in  the  present  day  a rich 
store  of  illustrations  of  the  architecture  of  the 
past  ages,  and  I think  you  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  building  generally  tells  you  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  erected,  if  you  are  familiar 
with  its  style,  and  we  all  agree  that  a work 
should  express  this  common-sense  requirement. 
But  often  in  modern  times  we  find  that  this  is 
ignored.  In  the  Gothic  revival,  a movement 
which  has  been  so  beneficial  to  us  as  a nation,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  enthusiasm  carried 
many  of  its  disciples  beyond  the  region  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  that  blunders  were  made  which 
we  must  deplore.  In  the  rage  to  build  every- 
thing Gothic,  the  world  containing  the  relics 
of  the  past  has  been  ransacked,  and  the  trea- 
sures gleaned  have  often  been  misapplied.  Let 
us  take  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  for  instance. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  porch  looking  as  if 
it  had  been  brought  fromsomo  village  church,  and 
though  it  fulfils  its  practical  common-sense  pur- 
pose, it  does  not  commend  itself  to  common-sense 
intelligence,  which  demands  fitness  and  expres- 
sion of  the  use  for  which  the  work  is  intended. 
Neither  are  we  impressed,  on  entering  a small 
hall  or  dining-room,  to  find  a chimney-corner 
recess  large  enough  for  a spacious  apartment, 
and  there  appropriate  enough,  but  out  of  scale 
altogether  where  spaciousness  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. Common  sense  seems  to  demand  that 
the  fireplace  should  be  proportioned  to  the  scale 
of  the  room.  Attempts,  too,  have  often  been 
made  to  plan  houses  on  mediaaval  lines,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  world  has  grown  older  and 
more  civilised,  demands  refinement  of  plan  and 
has  introduced  requirements  which  can  only 
be  met  as  they  arise.  Instances  might  be 
found  where  the  dining-room  has  been  so  placed 
that,  it  had  to  be  traversed  by  any  person  re- 
quiring access  to  the  stairs  or  kitchen,  and  this 
not  from  want  of  skill,  but  from  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  architect  to  reproduce  the  sim- 
plicity of  living  as  it  existed  in  the  past.  A3 
well  may  we  try  to  persuade  people  to  go  back 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  old  stage-coach  and 
the  Blow  delivery  of  letters.  Yet  many  of  you 
must  know  that  attempts  almost  as  unreasonable 
and  deficient  in  oommon  sense  have  been  made  by 
many  men  who,  instead  of  seizing  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  and  designing  in  it,  seek  to  reproduce  the 
letter,  and  are  imitators  only.  Again,  we  some- 
times see  a church-like  gable  and  traceried 
window  engrafted  upon  a house  in  the  part 
occupied  by  the  staircase,  and  looking  more  like 
a private  chapel.  The  whole  does  not  express 
its  purpose.  Both  gable  and  window  were  right 
where  they  originally  came  from,  but,  trans- 
planted, the  incongruity  is  apparent  to  intelli- 
gent criticism.  The  butler  carrying  the  dinner 
up  this  staircase  in  monk’s  garb  would  be 
thought  quite  out  of  place,  and  yet,  would  it  be 
much  more  incongruous  ? 

Church  restoration  and  building  both  offer 
much  food  for  reflection,  as  the  most  promi- 
nent result  of  the  revival.  The  difficulty  of 
building  houses  successfully  in  the  Gothic  style 
has  always  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  designer.  Our  mode  of  living  is  so  out  of 
joint  with  it  that  it  promises  soon  to  go  out 
of  fashion  for  domestic  purposes ; but  for 
ecclesiastical  buildings  it  will  probably  sur- 
vive, though  even  here  there  are  signs  of  re- 
action. Now,  as  to  restoration.  The  use 
to  which  our  churches  are  put  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  those  who  use 
them.  Our  days  witness  a return,  in  a large 
party  of  the  Church,  to  more  ceremonial  ob- 
servance. Previous  generations  had  in  their 
day  ignored  ceremonial,  and  at  the  Reformation 
had  cleared  the  churches  of  all  that,  to  their 
minds  and  teaching,  symbolised  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
time  a clean  sweep  was  made  of  everything 
that  served  to  recall  the  hated  doctrines,  and, 
from  their  point  of  view,  it  was  a common-sense 
proceeding.  These  things  represented,  to  their 
eyes,  error  and  false  teaching.  Away  with 
them.  We  know  what  followed.  Whitewash, 
ceilings  plastered  up,  churchwarden  additions, 
pews,  galleries,  three-deckers.  Then  came  the 
revival  in  church  principles,  and  the  demand 
for  buildings  which  should  act  their  part  in 
teaching  these,  and  men  set  themselves  busily 
to  work  to  restore  and  build  churches  to  this 
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spirit  of  the  Reformation.  The  religious  aspect 
of  this  question  is  obviously  only  touched  upon 
here  to  illustrate  the  reason  for  this  change.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Reformers  looked  upon  the 
building  and  its  furniture  as  of  no  importance 
in  teaching  doctrines,  the  revivers  of  ceremonial 
in  our  day  insist  upon  the  building  and  furni- 
ture fulfilling  this  purpose,  and  so  making  use 
of  the  senses  by  external  teaching.  This  being 
so,  it  is  obvious  that  our  churches,  as  they  were 
some  half-century  ago,  were  a standing  protest 
to  the  new  Bchool  of  divines.  They  demanded 
that,  for  the  proper  and  reverent  conducting  of 
the  services,  all  those  fittings  and  additions 
which  we  know  as  “ churchwarden  ” should  in 
their  turn  be  swept  away.  As  men’s  attention 
was  called  to  our  churches,  the  beauty  of  them 
became  a popular  study,  and  we  all  know  how 
the  enthusiasm  spread,  and  what  it  has  pro- 
duced. This  revival  in  the  Church  demanded, 
as  we  see,  a return  to  the  teaching  of  art  as 
part  of  its  system,  and  though  its  advocates  do 
not  insist  upon  it  as  a necessity  of  their  creed, 
they  welcome  its  use,  as  soldiers  do  the  colours 
under  which  they  serve.  From  this  point  of 
view,  I think  it  may  be  granted  as  a perfectly 
common-sense  way  of  effecting  their  end. 

From  the  zeal  with  which  the  restoration  of  our 
old  buildings  has  been  carried  on,  much  irre- 
parable mischief  has  resulted.  It  is  a natural 
consequence  that  it  was  so ; for  experience  must 
be  bought.  What  we  have  to  look  to  is  to  buy 
it  at  the  lowest  rate  possible.  Seized  with  alarm 
at  the  blunders  that  have  been  made,  many 
have  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  would 
stay  the  hand  of  the  restorer  altogether.  These 
worthy  people,  actuated  by  honest  motives, 
would  leave  the  buildings  as  they  are,  or  only 
do  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
their  decay,  by  keeping  out  wind  and  weather. 
As  archmologists  and  students,  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  sympathy  from  such  intentions. 
With  what  delight  do  we  enter  a church  where 
we  find  the  whitewash  and  grey  hairs  of  age  ! 
Here  there  is  no  mistake  likely  to  arise  as  to 
what  was  part  of  the  original  building  and  what 
is  churchwarden.  You  would  probably  after  a 
little  study  of  it  be  prepared  with  a scheme  for 
restoring  the  fabric ; but  you  doubtless  will 
miss  a great  deal  of  pleasure  if,  on  payiag  a 
visit  to  it  at  another  time,  you  find  your  old 
friend  with  its  hair  dyed,  and  made  young  again, 
by  some  other  restorer.  But  suppose  the  anti- 
restoration men  had  their  own  way.  Decay  we 
know  iB  the  mortal  inheritance  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  does  not  common-sense  experience 
teach  us  that  there  is  a limit  to  patching  and 
propping ; that  circumstances  often  arise,  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  which  necessitate 
radical  alterations ; that  our  buildings  are  from 
time  to  time  put  to  new  uses  to  which  we  must 
bend  them  or  else  leave  them  to  decay  ? Leave 
them,  say  some;  build  others  for  what  you 
need,  but  touch  not  with  altering  hand  these 
stone  books  of  the  past.  But,  says  common 
sense,  these  buildings  were  erected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  worship,  and  men  in  previous  years 
adapted  them  to  their  needs.  This  dedication 
to  their  high  purpose  is  the  most  important,  and 
therefore,  as  long  as  they  afford  shelter  and  can 
be  made  use  of,  men  will  avail  themselves  of 
them.  Your  interest  in  them  is  altogether 
secondary  to  this.  Is  it  not  impossible  to  lay 
down  definite  rules  of  what  shall  and  shall  not 
be  done  ? Common  sense  must  be  used,  and, 
further,  we  may  say  that,  in  dealing  with  such 
treasures  as  are  bequeathed  to  us,  only  those 
well  skilled  in  the  work  to  be  restored  should 
be  employed  ; and  it  is  a pity  that  we  have  not 
some  central  authority  to  restrain  Buch  work 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  from 
want  of  sympathy  with  and  ignorance  of  what 
they  undertake,  do  an  amount  of  mischief  which 
is  beyond  recall. 

In  the  building  of  new  churohes,  common- 
sense  requirements  are  too  frequently  over- 
looked. Here,  as  in  other  things,  men  forget  that 
the  world  has  moved  on  since  the  time  that  it  pro- 
duced the  works  that  we  admire,  and  that  the 
more  artificial  life  we  lead  now  requires  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  comfort  of 
the  people  who  are  compelled  to  worship  in  cold 
and  draughty  churches.  Because  great  sim- 
plicity in  all  such  matters  is  found  in  the  old 
churches,  that,  surely,  is  no  sound  argument  for  not 
seeking  improvement  in  new  ones.  Now  it  is  only 
common  sense  to  know  that,  if  you  have  a door 
opening  direct  into  a building,  and  the  weather 
is  cold,  the  chilled  air  will  enter  by  it,  and 
make  those  people  miserable  who  are  in  contact 
with  the  draught  occasioned.  Architects  seldom 


dream  of  doing  this  in  any  other  building  where 
people  assemble.  We  all  know  that  in  a house, 
where  the  money  to  be  spent  will  allow,  Bcreen- 
doors  are  put  to  a hall,  and  in  most  cases 
some  sort  of  a passage  cuts  off  access  from  an 
external  door  and  a room  door.  Why,  then, 
should  a congregation  be  exposed  to  danger, — - 
for  real  danger  it  often  proves  to  be, — by 
omitting  so  simple  an  expedient  as  a lobby  of 
some  kind  ? Contrast  the  comfort  of  a church 
or  chapel  where  this  is  done  with  one  unpro- 
tected from  the  blast. 

Another  serious  omission  is  the  absence  of 
any  mechanical  and  simple  contrivance  for 
admitting  fresh  air  from  outside,  and  warming 
it  before  it  enters  the  building ; for  in  winter, 
and  the  one  we  are  having  now  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  it  is  misery  to  sit  in  a building 
with  the  windows  open  ; so  a close  and  stuffy 
atmosphere  has  to  be  breathed,  no  means  exist- 
ing to  get  rid  of  it  and  to  supply  fresh  air  in  its 
place. 

Other  great  causes  there  are  which  militate 
against  warming  our  churches, — the  large 
amount  of  glass,  and  the  open  roofs,  both  great 
chilling  surfaces.  Moreover,  sometimes  the 
boarding  to  the  roof  is  not  tongued,  so  that 
the  hot  air  finds  a ready  escape,  and  so  the 
heating  apparatus  is  comparatively  useless. 

Common  sense  in  planning  is  often  sacrificed 
to  supposed  architectural  effect,  and  as  seeing 
and  hearing  are  the  most  important  points  to  be 
met  for  the  comfort  of  a congregation,  although 
where  the  means  at  disposal  are  limited,  some 
sacrifices  to  effect  may  readily  be  granted  ; yet 
where  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  assuredly 
foolish  to  so  seat  the  congregation  that  their 
view  and  light  are  interfered  with  by  facing 
walls  and  other  obstructions.  These  are  diffi- 
culties that  arise,  and  to  ignore  them  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  out  some  likeness  to  what  we 
have  seen  elsewhere,  and  for  which,  probably, 
sound  reasons  might  be  advanced,  is  a confession 
of  weakness,  and  to  this  error  may  be  attributed 
much  of  the  lifeless  work  we  have  in  our  midst. 

What  a perfect  medley  do  some  designs  pre- 
sent : here  part  of  a monastery,  there  of  a church ; 
details  reduced  so  in  size  from  the  originals 
from  which  they  were  taken  as  to  look  starved 
and  wretched ; chimneys  overtopped  by  high 
roofs  that  will  be  sure  to  make  them  smoke ; 
buttresses  to  resist  no  thrust ; windows  stuck 
in  for  appearance,  coming  anyhow  to  the  rooms, 
now  close  to  the  floor,  now  above  looking-out 
level ; roofs  that  must  from  their  construction 
thrust  out  the  walls ; passages  ill-lighted,  and 
tortuous  in  their  windings, — these  and  other 
mistakes  arise  from  ignoring  the  common -sense 
requirements  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
building  is  intended,  and  with  the  mistaken 
idea  of  producing  architectural  effects  by  trust- 
ing to  appearances  only.  Careful  consideration 
of  the  plan,  and  working  out  of  heights  and 
sections  of  the  construction,  would  have  shown 
the  designer  his  mistakes ; and  a more  intelli- 
gent studying  of  the  works  which  fill  his  sketch- 
book, that  what  looks  well  and  suitable  in  a 
position  for  which  skill  has  designed  it,  may 
become  ludicrous  if  placed  in  a position  which 
is  foreign  to  its  original  purpose. 

I cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
a brief  allusion  to  the  style  which  has  somewhat 
quenched  our  Gothic  ardour,  and  which,  for  want 
of  a better  name,  is  called  “ Queen  Anne.”  I 
believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  its  sponsors 
promised  in  its  name  essentially  common-sense 
qualities,  and  that  it  would  more  readily  adapt 
itself  for  house  architecture  and  modern  wants. 
In  my  own  opinion,  I think  there  is  much  in  it 
to  commend  itself  as  a style,  but  it  is  possibly 
only  the  prelude  to  a revival  of  Classic  archi- 
tecture. Here,  as  in  the  Gothic  revival,  men 
are  and  will  be  found  hunting  up  old  examples, 
aud  trying  to  make  new  houses  look  as  much  like 
old  ones  as  possible ; and  as  long  as  imitations 
are  the  fashion  no  real  progress  can  be  made. 
Touching  Queen  Anne,  common  sense  may  ask, 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  return  to  small  panes  of 
glass,  and  thick  bars  which  obstruct  the  view, 
when  you  can  get  larger.  Would  the  old 
builders  have  put  them  if  they  had  not  been 
obliged  ? Why  is  it  that  porches  are  built,  and 
cut  off  short  of  the  cornice,  looking  as  if  you 
had  not  bricks  to  finish  with  ? To  get  light  into  the 
hall  ? But  surely  you  can  do  this  without  resort- 
ing to  so  foolish  an  expedient.  And  why,  in  this 
dirty  London  climate  of  ours,  do  you  paint  your 
outside  doors  white  or  pale  dull  greens  ? After 
the  first  week’s  use  they  are  dirty  and  dis- 
agreeable to  look  at.  And  while  on  the  subject 
of  painting,  a great  deal  has  been  said  against 


graining  and  varnishing  : it  is  decried  as  a sham. 
But  if  you  will  Boothe  your  conscience  by  calling 
it  a conventional  mode  of  decorating  doors,  &c., 
you  will  have  a most  useful  agent.  Beyond  all 
question,  for  ordinary  purposes,  there  is  nothing 
that  on  the  whole  wears  better,  looks  better,  and 
goes  better  with  the  ordinary  furniture  and 
belongings  of  a house, — a thoroughly  common- 
sense  method.  But,  to  resume,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  stick  up  tablets  on  blank  walls,  in  all 
manner  of  positions,  looking  as  if  they  had  beeu 
bought  up  from  a church  under  restoration,  and 
set  up  here  as  a protest  against  the  vandalism 
that  removed  such  precious  works  of  art  ? Why, 
too,  we  may  ask,  is  it  necessary  to  be  putting 
balconies,  balusters,  and  railings  where  they  are 
not  wanted  at  all  ? And  other  questions  of  this 
kind  will  be  forced  upon  you,  if  you  will  take 
a walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  or  Pont-street,  and  study  the 
designs  which  are  weekly  supplied  to  us. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  the  red  brick  style 
consists  in  its  colour,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  has  great  capabilities  when  used  with  skill 
and  sobriety.  Too  much  of  what  we  see  is 
rendered  feeble  by  the  fussiness  displayed  and 
the  ignorance  shown  in  the  mouldings,  which  are 
too  often  of  a nondescript  form. 

I will,  in  conclusion,  make  a few  remarks  upon 
some  of  the  causes  which  conduce  to  failure  and 
violations  of  common  sense,  hoping  to  fulfil  the 
object  of  this  paper  by  exciting  discussion  upon 
it.  I believe  that  the  main  cause  lies  at  the 
root  of  professional  training.  Lads  are  articled 
to  an  architect,  and  left  in  the  office,  too  often 
to  shift  for  themselves.  You  all  know  the  usual 
course,  so  I need  not  stop  to  describe  that ; but 
I would  urge  the  importance  of  reform, — that  it 
should  be  an  understood  thing  in  the  articles  of 
agreement  that  a pupil  should  spend  a large 
part  of  his  time  upon  works  in  progress,  that 
he  might  see  for  himself  what  drawings  mean 
when  carried  out,  learn  the  different  modes  of 
construction, — from  foundations  to  painting, — 
be  compelled  to  make  measured  drawings  from 
the  work,  accurately  showiag  how  the  parts  are 
put  together,  and  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  terms  and  methods  used  in  building.  Better 
still,  that  after  his  pupilage  was  up  he  should, 
if  it  can  be  managed,  be  sent  for  a couple 
of  years  or  so  to  a large  builder,  and  there 
taught  the  practical  side  entirely  of  the  question, 
even  to  manual  labour,  and  that  perplexing 
study,  a builder’s  account.  Engineers  do  this, 
and  their  works  are  pre-eminent  for  common- 
sense.  Why  should  not  architects  make  them- 
selves also  familiar  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
materials  in  which  they  will  have  to  work  ? 
The  knowledge  thus  gained,  combined  with  the 
experience  of  the  office,  and  careful  and 
systematic  studies  from  old  examples,  would 
produce  men  skilled,  theoretically  and  practically, 
in  their  profession  ; and  to  those  within  reach 
the  Architectural  Association  offers  immense 
advantages. 

That  we,  as  a profession,  should  hit  upon  some 
feasible  plan  by  which  competitions  might  be 
conducted  on  a fair  footing,  is  much  to  be 
desired,  and  I trust  that  when  the  subject 
comes  up  here  for  discussion,  some  remedy  will 
be  found.  If  the  Institute  and  yourselves  were 
to  combine  to  resist  the  injustices  of  the 
system,  much  might  be  done  to  discredit  it. 
One  thing  we  may  assume  as  certain.  The 
competition  system  exists,  and  is  more  or  less 
popular.  What  is  asked  for  is  fairness  from 
projectors  and  among  competitors  themselves. 
The  appointment  of  a skilled  professional  man 
as  referee  seems  a necessity,  for  this  very  com- 
mon-sense reason, — no  layman  is  competent  to 
decide  upon  designs,  and  discriminate  between 
rival  merits.  If  competitors  knew  that  designs 
must  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  plan,  sections, 
and  details,  those  crucial  tests  of  a man’s 
practical  knowledge,  better  designs  would  be 
sent  in,  and  the  simply  draughtsmen-architects 
would  be  nowhere.  Too  much  stress  has,  I 
believe,  of  late  years  been  laid  upon  this  quality 
of  draughtsmanship  and  sketching.  Excellent 
as  accomplishments,  they  are  not  the  be-all  and 
end-all  here. 


St.  Alban's. — We  have  received  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Chappie  reiterating  his  assertion 
that  the  section  he  gave  in  our  columns  “ was 
from  a portion  of  the  ancient  corbel- table 
over  the  three  eastern  bays  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  to  which  Mr.  White  first  alluded, 
and  that  the  old  pieces  of  stone  still  remain 
there.” 

* 
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A MANSION  ON  THE 
THAMES  EMBANKMENT  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  residence  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment, 
of  which  we  give  a view  and  plans,  is  in  course 
of  erection  for  Mrs.  Erekine  Wemyss,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.  It  stands 
nearly  opposite  Battersea  Park,  and  is  near  to 
Cheyne  Walk.  The  style  adopted,  termed  that 
of  Queen  Anne,  suits  well  the  genius  loci,  and  a 
number  of  other  costly  houses  similar  in  style 
adjoin  it.  It  is  faced  with  red  bricks  from 
Fareham  ; the  dining-room  and  staircase  will  be 
panelled  in  oak.  The  amount  of  the  contract, 
including  stables  in  the  rear,  is,  we  believe, 
about  13,5001. ; but  some  few  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  facade  since  it  was  first 
designed.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  McLachlan 
& Sons,  of  St.  James’s-street  and  Clapham- 
common. 


SHRINE  OF  ST.  CYMBERT 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SS.  AFRA  AND  ULRICH, 
AUGSBURG. 

The  Church  of  SS.  Afra  and  Ulrich,  Augsburg, 
one  of  the  latest  examples  of  the  German  Third- 
Pointed  style,  was  erected  between  the  years 
1476  and  1500.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a former 
church,  which  dated  from  the  year  1064 : of 
this  building,  however,  very  little  remains 
except  the  basement  of  the  tower,  and  no  detail 
is  visible  even  here  to  give  any  idea  as  to  its 
design.  The  architects  of  the  existing  building 
were,  first  of  all  Hans  Lintpold,  and  after  his 
death,  Burkart  Engelberger.  Of  the  former  of 
these  very  little  is  known,  but  the  latter  was 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Ulm,  and  of  the  magnificent  pulpit 
in  that  church. 

The  Church  of  SS.  Afra  and  Ulrich  is  one  of 


those  magnificent  and  vast  parish  churches 
with  grand  Bpacious  naves,  so  appropriate  for 
congregational  purposes,  which  were  developed 
during  what  is  considered  the  decline  of  Gothic 
architecture.  It  consists  of  a very  lofty  nave 
and  aisles,  with  a very  noble  clearstory,  very 
short  transepts,  and  a long  choir  without 
aisles ; the  tower  is  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  choir  and  transepts,  and  attached  to  it  is  a 
large  chapel,  called  the  Schnekenkapelle.  The 
church  is  full  of  very  rich  furniture,  chiefly 
of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  altar  of  the 
Schnekenkapelle,  however,  and  the  shrine  of 
St.  Cymbert,  are  Gothic,  and  fine  works  of  their 
kind.  The  nave  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Afra  and 
Ulrich  was  the  first  portion  erected,  and  accord- 
ing to  Kugler  it  was  commenced  in  1467  and 
completed  in  1499.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  first  of  these  dates,  and  probably  the  date 
given  by  Kugler  is  a misprint  for  1476.  Kugler 
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| 3ays  the  ehoir  was  commenced  in  1500,  and  the 
i whole  building  not  completed  till  1607 ; this, 
however,  thoroughly  disagrees  with  the  local 
I tradition  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  was 
present  at  the  consecration  of  the  building,  as 
i the  Emperor  Maximilian  died  in  the  year  1519. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  dates  given  by  Kugler 
I would  not  in  the  least  agree  with  the  architec- 
' ture  of  the  ohurch,  no  part  of  which,  except  the 
| lantern  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  some  of  the 
i fittings,  can  be  of  so  late  a date  as  1600.  An 
I excellent  little  guide-book  to  Augsburg  gives  the 
I dates  of  the  church  1476  to  1500. 

The  proportions  of  the  building  are  very 
| noble,  the  total  length  being  3 IS  ft.,  the 
; breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  94  ft.,  and  the 
; height  to  the  vaulting  100  ft.  The  shrine  of 
: St.  Cymbert,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt, 
“ Simpert,”  is  situated  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
i nave,  and  consists  of  a large  and  very  re- 
I markable  canopy  of  stone  richly  vaulted  and 
cusped.  A remarkably  rich  parapet  surmounts 
I the  whole.  The  space  beneath  this  canopy 
I forms  a chapel,  the  screen  of  which  is  a 
1 very  beautiful  example  of  early  German  Re- 
: nais  sauce  work,  and  is  composed  of  marbles 
i of  various  colours.  This  screen  is  said  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  one  of  the  Fugger  family,  who 
were  great  benefactors  to  this  church.  The 
( tomb  and  fittings  of  the  chapel  are  of  a much 
i later  date,  and,  though  handsome,  are  too  much 
in  what  the  Germans  call  the  “ Zopfzeit  ” * style 
of  architecture  to  be  particularly  interesting. 


FREDERICK  PEPYS  COCKERELL. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  memoir  on  the  late  Frederick  Pepys 
Cockerell,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute 
on  the  15th  inst.,  and  the  substance  of  which 
we  printed  last  week  (p.  1393  ante), 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  anonymous  writerf  of  the  paper  said  : — 
The  eloquent  memoir  which  has  been  read  must 
have  touched  your  hearts,  as  it  has  mine.  The 
writer  desires  his  name  to  be  unknown,  and 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  a strange  propriety 
in  his  name  being  unknown,  because  he  has 
spoken  the  sentiments  of  us  all,  and,  therefore, 
we  can  sympathise  entirely  with  the  writer. 
Many  of  us, — most  of  us,  I think, — had  some 
personal  knowledge  of  poor  Cockerell.  It  so 
happened  that  I was  in  Paris  on  the  day  of  his 
lamented  death,  and  I was  one  of  a party, 
mainly  composed  of  Parisian  architects,  who 
had  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  late  M.  Due 
to  do  our  comrade  honour,  and  we  were  await- 
ing his  arrival  when  the  sad  news  came  of  his 
death.  A gloom  came  over  the  whole  of  the 
Paris  community  of  architects,  with  which  I 
was  then  officially  mixing,  and  the  prevalence  of 
that  gloom  testified  to  the  esteem  in  which  our 
departed  friend  was  held.  Lament  for  him  I 
think  we  cannot ; lament  for  ourselves  of  course 
we  may.  Had  it  been  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  have  spared  him  to  a green  old  age,  I believe 
that  every  aspiration  which  the  affection  of  his 
•friends  could  desire  would  have  been  entirely  and 
fully  satisfied.  He  is,  I think,  to  a certain 
extent  to  be  congratulated,  if  I may  so  say,  on 
leaving  such  a memory  as  he  has  done  amongst 
us.  One  short  year  has  passed  since  we  saw 
him  here  amongst  us,  rejoicing,  as  he  did,  in  the 
advance  of  our  profession  in  public  esteem, 
— an  advance  which  this  Institute  has  had  no 
mean  Bhare  in  bringing  about.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  that  work  he  took  a labouring  oar 
with  his  colleagues.  He  knew  the  eBteem 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  work  which  had  been  done  had 
left  its  impress.  Some  allusion  was  made  in 
the  paper  to  his  at  one  time  idea  and  desire  to 
become  a painter  rather  than  an  architect. 
Many  of  us,  I am  quite  sure,  in  our  younger 
days,  could  have  quite  sympathised  with  the 
feeling.  Wo  must  all  of  us  have  felt  great 
delight  in  the  fields  of  imagination  in  which  our 
studies  naturally  lead  us,  and  some  hesitation 
against  entering  upon  the  prosaic  duties  of 
business  and  science  with  which  the  art  of 
architecture  must  of  course  be  inseparably  con- 
nected. But  that  feeling  of  appreciation  for 
art,  that  indulgence  of  the  imagination,  is  just 


* Literally  the  “ braid  period,”  or,  as  we  might  say, 
the  “ pigtail  style.” 

+ It  was  announoed,  when  the  memoir  was  read,  that 
it  had  been  written  by  a very  close  connexion  of  Mr. 
Cockerel],  but  that  the  writer  did  not  desire  his  or  her  name 
to  be  mentioned. 


one  of  the  recompenses  which  we  occasionally 
have  for  the  daily  routine  of  business  life,  and 
but  for  that,  I think  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture would  have  little  or  no  charm  for  many  of 
those  I see  around  me. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake  (late  Secretary) 
in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said, — 
The  brief  but  faithful  memoir  which  has  been 
read  this  evening  is  one  of  deep  interest 
to  me,  for  many  reasons  which  may  easily 
be  guessed.  I enjoyed  our  late  colleague’s 
friendship  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Indeed, 
it  was  while  I was  a pupil  in  Mr.  Hardwick’s 
office,  which  he  entered  for  a year  or  so  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  that  I first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. We  attended  Professor  Donaldson’s  lec- 
tures together,  and  I think  became  students  of 
the  Royal  Academy  about  the  same  time.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  some  members  of  the  Institute  in 
this  room  who  remember  him  in  those  early 
days,  and  I am  sure  they  will  agree  with  me 
when  I say  that  in  the  youthful  coterie  to  which 
we  then  belonged  there  was  not  a brighter 
spirit,  a kindlier  heart,  or  a more  accomplished 
hand  than  that  of  Fred.  Cockerell.  The  acci- 
dent of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  family  connexions  gave 
him,  while  still  a young  man,  an  entrde  into  the 
world  of  fashion,  where  his  brilliant  social 
qualities,  his  genial  disposition,  no  less  than  his 
artistic  ability  and  highly-cultivated  taste,  soon 
made  him  a general  favourite.  But  although 
in  such  society  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
the  popularity  which  he  then  enjoyed,  and 
which  might  have  turned  the  heads  of  weaker 
men,  did  not  make  him  vain  or  indolent.  He 
possessed  that  happy  faculty  which  distinguishes 
some  professional  men, — of  being  able  to  work 
and  play  by  turns  ; and  he  did  both  with 
equal  zest.  Behind  that  easy  nonchalance  of 
manner  which  he  sometimes  assumed,  there 
was  in  reality  a deep  and  earnest  devotion  to  his 
art,  and  a capacity  for  taking  pains  which 
was  very  remarkable.  He  was  rarely  satisfied 
with  his  own  designs,  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  artistic  aim  was  often  beyond  what  he 
succeeded  in  realising.  One  of  his  early  charac- 
teristics made  a great  impression  on  me  when  a 
boy.  I mean  the  intense  filial  respect  and 
devotion  which  he  felt  for  his  father,  who  in  his 
turn  was  equally  proud  of  his  son.  Indeed,  it 
was  delightful  to  see  the  two  men  together,  and 
to  note  the  love  and  confidence  which  existed 
between  them.  Manly  and  straightforward  in 
his  opinions, — upright  and  honourable  in  his 
professional  career, — with  a supreme  contempt 
for  all  that  savours  of  bigotry  and  affectation  in 
the  art  which  he  followed, — Frederick  Cockerell 
was,  to  my  mind,  and  I believe  in  the  .opinion 
of  most  who  hear  me,  admirably  qualified  for  his 
position  as  honorary  secretary  to  this  Institute  ; 
and  I can  truly  say  that  during  the  seven  or 
eight  years  in  which  we  held  office  together, — a 
period  of  uninterrupted  cordiality  between  us, — 
I never  sought  his  advice  in  vain,  and  that  advice 
always  Beemed  to  be  dictated  by  a sound  and 
accurate  judgment.  Of  his  professional  works, 
I,  who  am  now  altogether  outside  the  profession, 
will  leave  others  to  speak ; contenting  myself 
with  this  brief  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  a dear  friend  and  former  colleague. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison  said, — “Those  whom 
the  gods  love  die  young,”  and  I think  we 
cannot  regret  for  poor  Fred.  Cockerell  that  he 
was  cut  off  in  the  flood  of  youth,  health,  happi- 
ness, and  success ; but  for  ourselves,  as  architects 
and  Londoners,  and  for  England,  I think  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  has 
happened  in  our  profession.  Fred.  Cockerell 
was  to  architects  what  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  to  painters, — in  him  all 
their  hopes  \vere  centered.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  architects  of  the  Renais- 
sance. He  was  many-sided.  Like  a cut  crystal, 
there  was  no  side  on  which  you  could  take  him 
on  which  he  was  not  fully  equipped.  He  was 
able  to  criticise  with  keenness  and  ability  the 
works  of  our  popular  novelists  and  of  our 
painters  and  architects.  One  cannot  have 
passed  much  time  amongst  the  best  works  of 
the  Italians  and  Greeks  without  feeliDg  that 
Fred,  had  caught  some  of  their  charm  and  in- 
spiration. Had  he  lived,  he  would  doubtless 
have  made  many  fine  additions  to  the  buildings 
of  London  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones. — As  the  oldest,  I believe, 
of  a small  coterie  of  architects  who  for  twenty 
years  have  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  kindly, 
friendly,  brotherly,  social  intercourse,  I feel  it 
difficult  not  to  attempt  to  add  one  word  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  left,  with  myself,  as  a 
tribute  of  our  respect,  our  esteem,  and  our  love  for 


our  lost  friend.  Another  one  went  before  him, — 
Digby  Wyatt,  — well  loved,  well  revered,  well 
respected,  and  to  our  deepest  regret.  There  are 
a great  many  here  now  who  for  twenty  years 
have  enjoyed  the  social  friendship  of  poor 
Fred.  Cockerell,  and,  leaving  apart  his  high 
intellectual  qualities,  we  must  all  look  back 
with  sorrow  to  the  loss  of  one  who  had  such  a 
cheery,  honest,  English  character. 

The  Chairman  (Professor  Hayter  Lewis, Y.  P.), 
said, — I do  not  think  any  one  can  feel  more 
deeply  than  I do  the  touching  way  in  which 
the  writer  of  the  memoir  haB  portrayed  the 
life  of  ©ur  loBt  friend.  Like  most  of  you  I knew 
him  well,  and  worked  with  him,  and  I think  no 
one  can  speak  more  feelingly  than  I can  of  the 
constant  pleasure  that  it  was  to  be  with  him, 
and  of  the  artistic  elevation  that  one  had  in 
conversing  with  him  upon  all  points  connected 
with  art.  Of  his  possible  career  as  a painter, 
what  his  success  might  have  been  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  exquisite  sketches  exhibited 
this  evening.  That  we  owe  a great  deal  to  him 
for  the  large  amount  of  time  he  devoted  to  us 
and  our  interests  there  is  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  and  we  can  only  feel  that,  although 
“ those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,”  yet  his 
loss  leaves  behind  him  a great  vacancy,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  fill  up.  It  is  with  the  most 
lively  remembrance  of  poor  Cockerell  that  I 
beg  to  move  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  given  to 
the  author  of  the  very  feeling  memoir  which  has 
been  read  by  Mr.  White. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  the  meeting 
was  made  special,  to  consider  the  revision  of 
Bye-law  34.  The  bye-law  was  expunged,  and 
in  place  of  it  the  following  was  inserted,  viz. : — 
“ Honorary  Fellows  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
any  subscription  or  make  any  donation  to  the 
Institute.”  It  was  further  resolved  that  the 
Council  have  power  to  alter  or  expunge,  in  Bye- 
law 64  and  other  bye-laws,  words  affecting  the 
spirit  or  intention  of  Bye-law  34  as  it  now 
stands.  Certain  amendments  were  made  in  the 
nomination  forms  for  candidates  for  member- 
ship resident  abroad,  and  for  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  Members. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
January  12,  1880,  when  a paper  on  “ Buddhist 
Architecture  in  the  Jellallabad  Valley”  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  William  Simpson. 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF 
ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

A CRITICISM  FROM  AN  UNPROFESSIONAL  PEN. 

It  appears,  from  the  opening  address  of  the 
President  of  this  Institute  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  present  session,  that  the  question  of 
obliging  all  persons  who  desire  to  become 
Associates  in  the  future  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council, 
although  by  Bye-law  14  the  examinations  are 
to  begin  in  1882.  This  step  is  one  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  Institute,  and  consequently 
to  the  architectural  profession,  that  it  is  worthy 
of  careful  criticism,  and  we  opine  that  one 
reason  why  Mr.  Whichcord  alluded  to  it  in  his 
opening  address  was  that  it  might  be  publicly 
discussed.  There  is  a well-known  line  of  that 
shrewd  observer,  as  well  as  true  poet,  Burns,  in 
which  he  expresses  the  wish, — 

“ O wad  some  power  the  giftio  gie  us 
To  see  oursela  as  others  see  us.” 

Therefore  it  needs  no  excuse,  acting  upon  this 
maxim,  for  one  who  is  not  an  architect,  nor  ever 
likely  to  be,  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  this 
subject  in  a spirit  of  fair  criticism. 

Now,  we  take  it  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
Institute  is  to  collect  within  itself  as  large  a 
number  of  the  architectural  profession  aB 
possible,  and  to  exercise,  as  far  aB  possible,  a 
beneficial  control  over  its  members,  keeping 
them  in  the  way  that  they  should  go,  promoting 
a true  esprit  de  corps,  and  regulating  the  general 
body  of  the  profession  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  public,  whom  they 
must  “ please  to  live.”  And  next,  we  take  it 
that  the  object  of  an  examination  is  to  show 
that  persons  have  an  intellectual  knowledge 
equal  to  a certain  standard,  a standard  which 
is  above  the  average, — because  if  every  one 
possesses  a knowledge  equal  to  this  test,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  be  continually  applying  it. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  object  of  an 
examination  may  be  to  lessen  the  number  of 
applicants  for  particular  posts ; thus  it  is  obvious 
that  if  gentlemen  were  not  examined  as  to  their 
fitness  to  enter  the  Army,  the  War  Office  would 
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be  orowded  with  persons  desiring  to  obtain  her 
Majesty’s  commission.  Therefore  the  question 
arises,  are  these  two  functions,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  Institute,  and  that,  on  the  other,  of 
examinations,  compatible  ? A consideration  of 
this  question  must  throw  much  doubt  upon  it. 
For  the  Institute  differs  from  a profession  such  as 
that  of  the  Bar,  because  no  one  except  a barrister 
is  allowed  to  plead  for  another  in  the  courts  of 
law ; and,  therefore,  if  a person  wishes  to  adopt 
this  profession  he  must  belong  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and,  consequently,  submit  to  their  regu- 
lations. 

But,  desirable  as  it  is  for  any  one  who  prac- 
tises the  profession  of  an  architect  to  belong  to 
the  Institute,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a man 
from  designing  a house  for  another,  but  without 
being  a member  of  this  body.  It  i3  just  the 
same  with  the  dentists  to  whom  Mr.  Whichcord 
alluded,  unless  a man  is  now  a registered  prac- 
titioner he  has  no  legal  standing  as  a dentist. 
Therefore  the  example  of  the  dentists  is  of  no 
value  in  regard  to  the  Institute  ; and  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  men  dislike  more  than  another  it 
is  passing  examinations,  and  some  of  the  wisest 
men  of  the  present  day  throw  great  and  de- 
served doubt  upon  them  as  being  evidence  of 
real  intellectual  training.  Now,  we  much  fear 
that  the  consequence  of  having  an  examination 
for  persons  wishing  to  become  Associates  will  be 
to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  the  members,  and 
consequently  to  give  the  Institute  authority  over 
fewer  members  of  the  profession  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  If  a man  cannot  pass 
the  examination  in  order  to  be  a solicitor,  he 
tries  again,  because  he  cannot  practise  until  he 
has  received  a certificate ; but  this  does  not 
apply  to  an  architect,  and,  therefore,  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  a large  number  of 
gentlemen  who  might  not  satisfy  the  examiners 
would  not  cease  to  try  again  ; and  is  there  any 
reason  why,  if  the  regulations  are  very  stringent, 
architects  might  not  erect  another  corporate 
body  less  exalted,  it  may  be,  but  yet  sufficiently 
numerous  to  lessen  the  good  that  could  be  done 
by  the  Institute  ? The  Architectural  Association 
is  not  a rival  of  the  Institute,  but  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence  shows  that  the  Institute’s  first 
aim  should  be  to  enlarge  its  boundaries  and  to 
take  as  many  men  as  possible  within  its  folds. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  have  examina- 
tions so  slight  as  not  to  terrify  the  most  ignorant 
of  practitioners,  and  then  the  question  must  at 
once  be  asked,  Why  establish  examinations  at 
all  ? Why  parade  a virtue  before  the  public 
which  you  do  not  possess  ? Moreover,  if  exami- 
nations are  necessary,  it  becomes  at  once  an  in- 
teresting question,  What  is  the  practical  value 
of  Bye-law  8 of  the  Institute  Laws  ? Because, 
if  the  professional  education  of  an  Associate  has 
not  been  satisfactory,  he  can  be  blackballed  by 
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those  who  consider  his  qualifications  insufficient. 
Therefore  there  seems  to  be  this  dilemma : either 
the  Institute  must  lose  its  influence  over  a num- 
ber of  the  profession  if  the  examinations  are 
stringent,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
mere  forms,  then,  so  far  from  being  a credit  to 
the  Institute,  they  will  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
be  a mere  piece  of  humbug,  and  in  no  way  raise 
the  general  professional  character  of  the  archi- 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MANCHESTER  AND 
SALFORD. 

A century  ago,  Manchester  was  a compara- 
tively  small  town,  with  a population  of  about 
40,000;  now  it  can  boast  of  miles  upon  miles  of 
streets,  and  has  a population  of  350,000.  During 
the  last  half-century  the  improvements  which  the 
growth  of  the  city  has  necessitated  have  com- 
pletely changed  the  character  of  certain  parts 
of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  most  important 
of  the  improvements  lately  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Corporation  has  been  the  widening 
of  Deansgate.  This  work  has  been  several  years 
m progress,  and  mech  of  the  land  cleared  still 
remains  vacant,  although  (according  to  the 
Manchester  Courier  of  the  12th  inst.,  which  con- 
tains a long  article  on  the  subject  of  improve- 
ments in  Manchester  and  Salford)  the  Corpora- 
tion has  used  every  effort  to  dispose  of  it.  The 
second  part  of  the  Deansgate  improvement 
dealing  with  property  between  Bridge-street 
and  Knott  Mill,  is  being  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  the  leases  of  the  houses  which  have  to 
be  demolished  fall  in.  When  finished,  the  new 
thoroughfare  will  be  of  a uniform  width  of 
twenty  yards  from  Yictoria-street  to  Bridge 
water-street,  Knott  Mill,— a distance  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile.  The  new  covered 


market  at  Knott  Mill  has  proved  a boon  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  other  improvements  in  the 
same  locality  are  contemplated.  Under  a joint 
scheme,  promoted  by  the  Free  Libraries  Com- 
mittee and  the  Markets  Committee,  a new  free 
library  is  about  to  be  established  on  a site 
between  Tonman-street  and  Liverpool-road. 
The  ground  floor  will  be  set  apart  as  shops,  and 
the  reading-room  and  library  will  be  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  Free  Libraries  Committee 
have  undertaken  to  hand  over  to  the  Markets 
Committee  the  sum  of  II  O00Z.  as  their  contri- 
bution towards  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  will  shortly  be 
invited.  The  premises  in  King-street,  formerly 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Bird  & Hull,  cabinet- 
makers, have  been  demolished,  and  direct 
communication  effected  between  King-street  and 
Charlotte-street  and  other  adjacent  thorough- 
fares. The  effect  of  this  improvement  will 
be  to  relieve  the  traffic  in  other  thorough- 
fares considerably,  and  a new  route  will  be 
established  between  St.  Peter's- square  and 
the  Exchange.  Another  improvement  in  this 
part  of  the  city  has  been  the  widening  of 
Spring-gardens,  and  the  extension  of  the 
thoroughfare  into  Fountain-street.  The  much- 
needed  widening  of  Tib-street,  from  Piccadilly  to 
Thomas-street,  has  been  effected  during  the  year. 
In  Market-street  and  other  leading  thoroughfares 
large  buildings,  intended  for  shops  and  ware- 
houses, have  taken  the  place  of  old  structures. 
According  to  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Corporation,  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee  have 
widened  the  greater  portion  of  Lower  Mosley- 
street  to  the  extent  of  four  yards.  The  Cheshire 
Lines  Committee  have,  also  by  arrangement 
with  the  Corporation,  increased  the  width  of 
Watson-street,  and  continued  the  thoroughfare 
into  Bridgwater-street.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Corporation  to  widen  Mount-street  and 
Windmill-street  in  order  to  improve  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  new  Central  Station.  Eventually 
all  the  buildings  between  the  Windmill-street 
end  of  Mount-street  and  Lower  Mosley-street 
will  be  demolished,  and  the  latter  street  will 
rua  straight  through  into  Lower  Mosley-street, 
thus  opening  a direct  route  from  the  City-road 
to  Albert-square  and  the  Exchange.  The  Cen- 
tral Station  is  fast  approaching  completion.  It 
is  roofed  in,  and  the  glaziers  and  painters  are 
now  at  work  upon  it.  The  new  loop  line,  run- 
ning from  the  Central  Station  through  the 
south-western  suburbs  of  Manchester,  and 
round  to  London-road  Station,  has  been  recently 
opened  for  traffic.  Besides  facilitating  the  traffic 
between  Manchester  and  Stockport,  a saving  of 
time  will  result  from  the  opening  of  the  line  to 
persons  living  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the 
stations  who  may  have  occasion  to  go  to  Liver- 
pool or  any  other  place  reached  by  rail  from 
London-road  Station,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  cross  the  city  from  the  Central 
Station  to  the  London-road  Station  will  be 
obviated.  The  new  Manchester  South  District 
Railway  is  now  completed,  and  will  be  opened 
on  the  1st  of  January.  Through  communica- 
tion will  be  afforded  by  this  line  between 
Manchester  Central  Station,  London,  Derby, 
Birmingham,  and  all  places  covered  by  the  Mid- 
land system.  On  the  other  side  of  Manchester, 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company 
have  provided  increased  accommodation  in  the 
shape  of  a new  line  to  Cheetham-hill,  Prestwich, 
Radcliffe,  Bury,  Bacup,  Bolton,  Preston,  and 
other  places  on  their  main  line.  The  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company  are  dupli- 
cating their  existing  double  line  between  Ordsal- 
lane,  and  a large  number  of  workmen  have  been 
for  some  time  past  engaged  on  the  work.  The 
extension  of  London-road  Station  is  being  pushed 
forward  with  all  despatch.  The  new  street 
forming  a part  of  Fairfield-street,  and  running 
from  London-road  alongside  the  new  station,  is 
completed.  The  new  wholesale  fish-market  in 
Shuaehill,  which  was  opened  on  June  3,  has 
proved  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  2,000  square  yards,  and  adjoins  the  old 
market,  the  front  facing  High-street.  There  are 
two  large  bays,  each  45  ft.  wide,  and  the  roof  is 
supported  by  cast-iron  columns.  Messrs.  Mang- 
nail  & Littlewoods  were  the  architects,  and  the 
contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Son 
for  15.200Z.  On  the  22nd  April  a new  gymna- 
sium, erected  on  the  ground  in  front  of  Owen’B 
College  at  the  Burlington-street  side,  was  opened. 
During  the  year  the  baths  and  washhouses  in 
Leaf-street  and  May  field-street  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  corporation,  and  have  undergone 
considerable  alterations  and  repairs.  The  con- 


struction of  the  tramways  throughout  the  city 
is  about  to  be  commenced.  The  corporation 
have  power  to  lay  down  forty  miles  of 
tramway.  The  first  section  dealt  with  will 
include  Mosley-street,  Piccadilly,  to  the  city 
boundary,  Gray-street,  Stockport-road.  Double 
lines  will  be  put  down  throughout  the 
entire  distance,  the  length  being  about  a 
mile  and  three-quarters.  From  Gray-street  a 
single  line  of  rails  will  branch  off,  and  run  to 
the  city  boundary  in  Albert-road,  a distance  of 
a quarter  of  a mile.  Another  line  will  run  along 
the  Hyde-road  to  the  city  boundary  at  Gorton, 
and  there  will  also  be  a line  laid  down  in  Fair- 
field-street,  leaving  the  main  line  in  London- 
road,  and  proceeding  along  the  Ashton  Old- 
road.  The  southern  portion  of  the  tramways 
will  next  be  laid  down,  the  routes  including 
Mosley-street,  City-road,  Stretford-road,  and 
the  other  principal  thoroughfares  on  the  south 
and  south-east  side  of  the  city.  Connexions 
will  be  established  with  the  different  suburban 
tramways.  The  system  adopted  is  Gowan’s 
patent. 

Salford.  — Though  much  has  been  done  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months  by  the 
corporation  of  Salford  in  the  matter  of  public 
improvements,  the  work  carried  out  will  not 
compare  in  magnitude  with  that  effected  in 
previous  years.  Nearly  all  the  more  am- 
bitious plans  that  were  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment when  the  last  Improvement  Bill  was 
granted  have  been  brought  to  a successful 
termination.  The  Blackfriars  extension,  and  the 
widening  of  New  Bailey-street,  which  involved 
the  purchase  and  pulling  down  of  a good  deal  of 
tumble-down  and  dilapidated  property,  together 
with  the  erection  of  the  Trafford  Bridge,  are 
accomplished  facts.  There  still  remains  much 
to  be  done  in  the  shape  of  works  of  a smaller 
and  less  expensive  character.  There  are  yet 
two  bridges  to  erect,  tramways  to  lay  down, 
and  private  street  improvements  to  make.  In 
all  these  respects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  mentioned,  the  corporation  are  making 
steady  progress ; but  in  regard  to  the  private 
street  improvements,  the  cost  of  which,  of 
course,  falls  upon  the  property  owners,  little 
has  been  done,  the  council  desiring  to  deal 
as  lightly  as  possible  in  these  times  of  de- 
pressed trade  with  private  individuals.  Although 
nothing  has  at  present  been  done  in  the  matter 
of  the  prevention  of  floods  in  the  Irwell, 
sanitary  affairs  generally  appear  to  have  been 
well  looked  after.  The  intercepting  sewer  is 
now  completed,  and  it  has  rendered  necessary 
a good  deal  of  detail  drainage,  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  many  of  the  sewers  that  formerly 
discharged  their  contents  into  the  river  are  now 
connected  with  the  intercepting  sewer,  and  con- 
sequently to  that  extent  the  Irwell  may  be  con- 
sidered a purer  stream  than  it  formerly  was. 
Good  progress  has  been  made  with  the  sewage 
works  at  Mode  Wheel,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
they  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
The  sewage  will  be  dealt  with  by  precipitation, 
for  which  a series  of  six  tanks  in  duplicate  will 
be  provided.  The  sewage  will  be  pumped  into 
these  tanks,  and  there  clarified,  this  process 
rendering  it  sufficiently  pure  to  warrant  its 
being  discharged  into  the  Irwell  without  fear 
of  causing  a nuisance  or  of  further  polluting  that 
river, — already  too  well  known  as  “ the  Inky 
Irwell.”  Several  new  police-stations  have  been 
erected.  One  in  Great  Cheetham-street  is  now 
in  use,  while  a second  in  Moor-lane  is  finished, 
ready  for  occupation,  and  a third  in  Cross-lane 
is  approaching  completion.  The  Corporation 
are  building  baths  in  New  Blackfriars-street, 
which  are  expected  to  be  ready  in  the 
Spring.  In  West  Market  - street,  Bexley, 
square,  new  offices  have  been  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  town-hall.  The 
Eccles  Old-road  tramway  has  been  completed 
and  opened  for  traffic.  In  order  to  avoid 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  caused  to  gentle- 
men driving  carriages  by  the  wheels  getting 
into  the  hollows  formed  by  the  stone  setts  on 
each  Bide  of  the  line,  blocks  of  furnace-slag 
have  been  used  instead  of  stone-setts,  and  as 
they  form  a perfectly  level  surface,  are  of 
a uniform  size,  and  are  laid  upon  a concrete 
bottom,  the  difficulty  previously  experienced 
would  seem  to  have  been  effectually  overcome.  In 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  additional  lines 
of  tramway  will  be  laid  along  New  Blackfriars- 
street,  Great  CloweB-street,  Broughton  and 
Lower  Broughton-road,  as  far  as  Broughton 
sprout ; from  the  Woolpack  Inn,  Pendleton,, 
along  Bolton-road  to  Irlams-o’th’-Height,  whero 
it  will  be  joined  by  a line  in  course  of  construe- 
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i tion  by  the  Manchester  Suburban  Tramways 
I Company,  in  the  Swinton  Local  Board  district. 

I In  the  case  of  both  these  lines  the  fnrnace  slag 
i will  be  used,  and  a farther  improvement  will  be 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  steel-faced  instead 
of  iron-faced  rails.  The  Wallness  Bridge,  which 
i is  to  form  a communication  from  lower  Camp- 
| street,  Broughton,  into  Pendleton,  is  in  course 
of  construction,  and  the  contractor  for  the 
i masonry  work,  Mr.  Pilling,  is  making  satisfactory 
i progress.  It  i3  expected  that  when  completed 
I this  bridge  will  greatly  relieve  the  traffic  along 
I Broad-street,  the  Crescent,  the  Adelphi,  and 
1 Chapel-street,  as  it  will  open  up  a shorter  and 
i much  more  convenient  route  into  the  whole  of 
I the  Broughton  district.  The  bridge  is  to  have  a 
span  of  140  ft.  and  a width  of  54  ft.  Quarries 
i in  Westmoreland  will  supply  the  granite  for  the 
abutments.  For  the  purpose  of  making  provision 
for  the  anticipated  traffic  over  the  bridge,  the 
Broughton  District  Highway  Committee  have 
I acquired  land  and  property  with  the  intention 
I of  widening  Lower  Broughton-road  very  con- 
siderably. The  abutments  of  the  Springfield- 
lane  Bridge  are  nearly  finished,  and  the  ironwork 
1 is  in  coarse  of  construction.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  Midsummer  the  bridge-  will  be  opened,  and 
in  this  case  also  it  is  intended  to  widen  the 
; thoroughfare  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
i expected  increase  of  traffic.  The  High  field  re- 
servoir, which  has  been  in  course  of  construction 
for  some  time,  has  bean  completed  and  is  ready 
for  the  admission  of  water,  of  which  it  will  hold 
between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  gallons.  Not 
i the  least  of  the  improvements  at  present  being 
! effected  under  the  supervision  of  the  borough 
i engineer,  Mr.  A.  Jacob,  may  be  mentioned 
the  complete  re-survey  of  the  township  of 
Pendleton,  on  a scale  of  or  10  ft.  to  the  mile, 
which  equals  44  ft.  to  the  inch.  The  township, 
including  Pendlebury  detached,  and  which  is 
embraced  in  this  survey,  has  an  area  of  about 
2,560  statute  acres,  and  the  draft  plans  embrace 
eighty-nine  sheets  of  double  elephant  paper,  each 
sheet  having  3 ft.  by  2 ft.  of  drawn  work  upon 
it.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Gas  Com- 
mittee, the  council  voted  160,0001.  for  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  the  gasworks.  A 
combined  air  and  water  tank  condenser,  of  a 
new  and  economical  construction,  and  other 
necessary  apparatus,  have  been  erected.  A 
tank,  154  ft.  in  internal  diameter  and  40  ft.  deep, 
and  a telescopic  gas-holder,  151  ft.  in  diameter, 
capable  of  holding  1,400,000  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
have  been  built  at  the  Liverpool-street  works. 
Several  other  additions  are  in  progress,  including 
a retort- house  capable  of  producing  nearly 
750,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  a boiler-house  for  three  40-horso 
power  boilers.  The  gas  mains  have  been  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  from  the  Lamb-lane 
works  to  the  Liverpool-street  works  a 1 ft.  6 in. 
pipe  has  been  laid. 

The  foregoing  summary  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  municipalities  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  PUBLIC 
IMPROVEMENTS* 

Since  our  last  year’s  number  was  published, 
the  largest  building  now  proceeding  in  this 
country  has  been  partially  completed  and 
thrown  open  for  occupation.  The  portion  of 
the  Law  Courts  now  in  use  was  completed  ex- 
ternally last  year,  and  we  then  commented  fully 
upon  its  architectural  aspect,  so  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  any  remarks  upon  its  archi- 
tecture. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  so  far  as  it 
is  now  in  use,  it  appears,  on  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  to  use  it,  to  be  more  practically 
satisfactory  than  was  anticipated  by  many  who 
judged  from  the  forbidding  and  monastic  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  of  the  structure.  So  far 
this  is  matter  for  congratulation,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  hoped  that  the  building  will  ever  be 
accepted,  when  complete,  as  a realisation  of  the 
best  possible  ideal  of  Law  Courts. 

Another  great  building,  the  exterior  of  which 
has  been  for  some  time  complete,  and  familiar 
to  visitors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Ken- 
sington, is  now  also  nearly  complete  internally, 
though  not  yet  open  to  the  public.  Externally 
the  Natural  History  Museum  is  hardly  a building 
to  command  very  muoh  admiration  as  a whole  ; 
it  is  somewhat  heavy,  and  has  the  additional 

* From  tko  “Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1880.” 
The  Company  of  Stationers,  Ludgate  hill.  See  p.  1407, 


disadvantage  of  standing  too  low,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  in  a hollow,  below  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing roadways.  There  are,  however,  very  ad- 
mirable points  of  detail  in  the  exterior,  and  the 
central  entrance  doorway,  with  its  deep  recessed 
arch  and  rich  sculptural  decoration  in  terra 
cotta,  is  a very  fine  feature.  But  when  the 
public  are  admitted  into  the  completed  building, 
they  will  find  themselves  brought  face  to  face 
with  a very  novel  and  successful  application  of 
special  materials,  and  of  a type  of  architectural 
design  which  has  not  in  any  other  modern 
building  been  treated  on  anything  like  this 
scale.  The  whole  building  is  praotically,  to 
begin  with,  a remarkable  and  valuable  example 
of  the  application  of  terra  cotta  as  an  architec- 
tural material.  In  the  interior  this  is  carried 
out  with  highly  decorative  effect,  numerous 
designs  in  bas-relief  being  introduced  of  an 
appropriate  character,  and  having  all  some 
relation  to  the  purpose  of  the  building,  and  in 
most  cases  admirably  modelled.  But  the  archi- 
tectural importance  of  the  interior  really  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a new  and  most  effective 
application  to  modern  architecture  of  the  phase 
in  the  history  of  arched  architecture  which  is 
generally  known  as  “ Romanesque,”  and  which 
may  be  defi  ned  as  architecture  in  which  the  Gothic 
or  Mediaeval  spirit  has  been  largely  developed, 
but  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch.  This  interesting  and  very  solid  and  im- 
posing  phase  of  architecture  has  been  copied 
occasionally  in  modern  times  ; that  is,  simply 
reproduced  in  its  ancient  form.  But  Mr. 
Waterhouse  has  done  more  than  this.  He  has 
made  out  of  the  materials  suggested  by  the  old 
Romanesque  style  an  architecture  quite  modern 
in  feeling,  and  completely  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  the  building  and  to  the  material  in  whioh  it 
is  executed.  Entering  through  the  principal 
door,  we  oome  into  a great  hall,  which 
forms  the  central  feature  of  the  interior, 
and  which  is  lighted  from  an  arched  roof. 
On  each  Bide  are  deep,  heavy,  arched  recesses, 
with  Bpecial  light  of  their  own,  and  which  are 
intended  for  the  arrangement  of  special  classes 
of  objects;  while  the  objects  of  more  interest, 
which  present  no  hint  for  special  classification, 
are  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  hall  rises  a staircase,  leading 
to  open  galleries,  which  run  along  each  side  of 
the  hall  above  the  arched  recesses  before 
named,  and  by  these  galleries  we  return  again 
to  the  entrance  end  of  the  hall  and  the  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  higher  level  of  the  first-floor 
galleries  of  the  wings  of  the  building.  This 
staircase  is  carried  over  the  hall  on  a great 
semicircular  arch  the  whole  width  of  the  hall, — 
a treatment  which  produces  the  most  picturesque 
effect,  both  from  above  and  below,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  points  to  be  found  in  any  modern 
building  in  the  country;  and  the  whole  of  this 
portion  of  the  interior  is  full  of  fine  effects  of 
architectural  perspective  and  composition.  All 
the  details  of  the  internal  architecture  have 
been  most  carefully  considered,  and  are  all 
artistic  and  pleasing,  without  costliness  or  over- 
elaboration ; among  other  things,  the  treatment 
of  the  windows  is  remarkably  successful.  It  is 
unfortunate  to  have  to  add  that  the  architect  of 
the  building, — a practical  man  as  well  as  an 
artist, — has  been  thwarted  in  one  of  the  best 
and  most  practical  features  of  the  plan  of  the 
building  by  official  interference.  In  order  to 
render  the  collection  of  objects  conveniently 
available  for  scientific  study  as  well  as  for 
popular  edification,  Mr.  WaterhouBe  had  con- 
trived private  corridors  ruuning  between  the 
larger  halls  into  which  the  public  would  be 
admitted,  so  arranged  that  the  cases  containing 
objects  of  special  interest  to  scientific  students 
should  be  accessible  from  the  back  from  these 
corridors,  and  capable  of  being  opened  for  close 
inspection  and  study  under  proper  control,  while 
the  cases  on  the  side  towards  the  public  rooms 
would  be  always  closed  under  glass.  Nothing 
could  be  more  practical  and  useful,  apparently, 
than  such  an  arrangement,  which,  however,  has 
been  countermanded,  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  for  unintelligible  reasons,  though  there 
is  still  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  out  in  the 
future. 

The  present  year  has  also  seen  the  completion 
of  a very  large  and  important  work,  which  is 
not,  like  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  building,  a modernised 
adaptation  of  an  old  style,  but  a complete  repro- 
duction of  a Medimval  form  of  building  in 
Mediaeval  style  : we  allude  to  the  new  cathedral 
at  Edinburgh.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  discuss  the  question  of  suitability  of  building 
cathedrals  at  all  at  the  present  day,  when  the 


Church  occupies  so  different  a place  in  reference 
to  the  life  of  the  nation  from  that  which  it 
occupied  when  the  Mediaeval  cathedral  grew 
into  being : our  readers  will  have  their  own 
opinions  on  that  subject.  It  must  suffice  to 
chronicle  the  fact,  certainly  an  architecturally 
important  one,  that  a large  cathedral  has  been 
completed  in  a remarkably  short  space  of  time, 
— a cathedral  emulating  in  size  and  architec- 
tural magnificence  some,  if  not  all,  of  our 
genuine  Mediaeval  cathedrals,  and  designed  by 
the  architect  who  unquestionably  knew  more  of 
Gothic  architecture  than  any  other  modern 
architect ; who  had,  in  fact,  studied  it  so  that 
it  had  become  almost  a second  nature  with  him, 
and  who,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  would  have 
seen  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  completion  of 
an  entire  modern  cathedral  from  his  own 
designs,  after  he  had  been  so  many  years  of  his 
life  occupied  in  restoring  ancient  cathedrals. 
The  oathedral  is  in  that  Early  English,  or 
“ Lancet”  style,  for  which  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  had 
a peculiar  affection,  and  which  combines  solidity 
with  grace  in  a more  balanced  form  than  per- 
haps any  other  style  of  English  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  cathedral  has  a centre  tower  with 
a fine  spire ; the  nave  consists  of  seven  bays, 
with  cylindrical  and  octagonal  piers  alternately  ; 
and  the  choir  of  four  bays,  with  piers  formed  of 
clustered  shafts.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
transepts  by  a screen  of  alabaster,  enriched 
with  inlaid  panels  and  coloured  marble  shafts  ; 
the  choir  aisles  are  shut  off  by  ornamental  iron 
grilles,  decorated  with  gilding ; the  choir  is 
furnished  with  carved  walnut-wood  stalls  ; a 
considerable  amount  of  stained  glass,  rather 
various  iu  quality,  has  been  placed  in  the  win- 
dows, partly  the  gift  of  private  individuals  ; an 
organ,  by  Willis,  is  in  course  of  erection  ; and  a 
peal  of  ten  bells,  by  Taylor,  of  Loughborough, 
will  be  placed  in  the  tower.  This  is  a great 
change  from  the  days  when  stained  glass, 
organs,  and  all  such  vanities  would  have  been 
scouted  on  Scottish  soil  as  inconsistent  with 
true  devotion.  While  speaking  of  Edinburgh, 
it  may  be  added  that  a great  deal  of  rebuilding 
is  going  on  in  the  city,  which  almost  neoessarily 
includes  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of  many  of 
the  high,  blackened,  picturesque  old  houses 
which  gave  so  much  of  its  peculiar  character  to 
the  city,  though  they  were  certainly  completely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  title  of  “ Modern 
Athens,”  which  had  been  rather  too  hastily 
bestowed  on  Edinburgh.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  the  demolition  of  many  of  these  old 
streets  and  “ wynds  ” from  the  artist’s  point  of 
view;  but  no  one  who  has  adequate  ideas  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  can  feel  other- 
wise than  that  their  removal  was  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Another  piece  of  work  which  has  been  in 
progress  during  this  year,  and  with  which  also 
the  name  of  Sir  G-  Scott  is  connected,  is  the 
restoration  of  the  north  transept  porch  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Though  a far  smaller  work 
than  the  new  Cathedral  of  Edinburgh,  the  great 
national  interest  of  the  building  renders  any 
alteration  or  restoration  in  any  part  of  it  a 
matter  of  importance.  The  north  porch,  which 
had  been  called  “ Solomon’s  Porch”  in  old  days 
(in  allusion  to  its  special  richness  and  elabora- 
tion), had  been  overlaid  by  later  and  very 
inferior  work  ; but  enough  traces  of  the  original 
work  have  been  found  to  enable  an  architect  so 
learned  in  Medimval  detail  as  Scott  to  restore 
the  whole  design  on  paper,  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
months  in  carrying  out  the  work  in  situ.  It  is, 
of  course,  idle  to  say  that  this  is  the  same  thing 
as  having  the  original  work  back,  and  if  there 
were  any  at  all  proportional  merit  in  that  with 
which  it  has  been  overlaid  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  left  the  latter,  as  being  at  any 
rate  real  and  historical  work.  But  the  late 
work  was  ia  fact  architecturally  weak  and 
worthless  to  a degree,  and  it  was  far  better  to 
have  even  a copy  (for  it  is  little  more  than  that) 
of  the  original  design  than  to  have  the  portal 
left  in  the  meagre  and  despoiled  state  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced  in  an  age  when  Mediaaval 
architecture  was  not  in  the  least  understood. 
The  design,  when  its  restoration  is  completed, 
will  show  the  three  doorways,  the  centre  and 
two  side  ones,  with  their  deeply-recessed  arches 
filled  with  rich  carved  ornament,  and  the  wall 
space  between  the  centre  and  the  side  arches 
decorated  with  niches  and  figures.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  will  necessitate  the  lower- 
ing, probably,  of  the  level  of  St.  Margaret’s 
churchyard,  now  considerably  above  the  floor  of 
the  Abbey  : another  illustration  of  the  constant 
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tendency  to  the  raising  of  the  gronnd-level 
wherever  ground  is  much  disturbed  in  the  re- 
stricted spaces  of  a crowded  city. 

Having  touched  upon  some  of  the  last  archi- 
tectural works  of  our  late  distinguished  and 
successful  architect,  it  may  be  not  out  of  place 
to  allude  to  the  appearance  of  the  volumes  con- 
taining his  “ Personal  Recollections,”  edited  by 
his  son,  as  an  event  of  some  interest  in  the 
architectural  world.  There  is  a great  deal  in 
these  volumes  that  is  of  considerable  interest  in 
the  description  of  Scott’s  early  studies  and 
recolleotions,  and  of  the  state  of  architectural 
taste,  or  rather  the  entire  absence  of  any  such 
taste  at  the  time  when  he  commenced  to  learn 
the  profession.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  a good  deal  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  accounts  of  architectural 
polemics  of  various  kinds  which  have  no  longer 
(if  they  ever  had)  any  interest  for  general  readers, 
and  that  the  publication  of  the  “ Recollections” 
has  not  on  the  whole  operated  advantageously 
to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  church 
architect. 

The  general  course  of  architectural  work 
during  the  past  year  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
shown  any  special  movement  or  advance  in  one 
direction  or  another.  Perhaps  in  London  the 
most  marked  characteristic  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  a love  of  red  surfaces,  shown 
either  in  the  revived  brick  style  called  after 
Queen  Anne,  or  in  the  deliberate  painting  over 
in  strong  red  of  many  houses  and  parts  of  houses 
of  the  old  cement  type.  We  certainly  want 
more  colour  in  our  streets,  and  perhaps  this 
rather  crude  beginning  may  lead  the  way  to  a 
more  thoughtful  and  artistic  development  of 
colour  in  our  street  architecture.  In  other 
respects  town  architecture  seems  to  go  on  pretty 
much  in  the  same  groove  in  which  it  has 
recently  been  travelling ; the  more  common- 
place buildings  taking  the  usual  forms  of 
" Italian,”  which  have  long  been  consecrated 
to  town  architecture  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
may  be  called  regulation  architects,  while  those 
who  aim  at  artistic  effect  have  been  continuing 
to  play  variations  on  the  Queen  Anne  string, 
leading  to  the  production  sometimes  of  some 
piquancy  and  novelty  in  detail,  and  certainly  of 
a great  deal  of  costly  and  beautifully-executed 
brickwork,  which,  as  improving  the  character 
and  the  standard  of  work,  is  in  itself  a gain. 
We  may  mention  some  few  of  the  works  which 
seem  most  to  call  for  notice  in  London  and 
elsewhere. 

Among  other  things,  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  the  class  of  building  known  under  the  title 
of  Restaurant  has  assumed  lately  an  importance 
socially  and  architecturally  which  it  never  had 
before.  It  has  become,  in  fact,  a kind  of  club 
for  the  million,  and  is  fitted  up  with  a degree 
of  luxury  and  show  which  many  clubs  would  be 
as  unable  to  emulate  in  costliness  as  they  would 
be  unwilling  to  imitate  them  in  style.  The 
“ Criterion,”  which  was  the  first  of  these  large 
establishments,  has  been  recently  enlarged, 
and  a new  establishment  of  this  kind  has  been 
completed  this  year  under  the  title  of  the 
“ Gaiety”  Restaurant,  in  connexion  with  the 
theatre  so  named.  The  elaborate  and  showy 
decorations  of  these  buildings,  though  by  no 
means  free  from  vulgarity  and  ostentation 
(which  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  are  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  advertisements),  are  at  any  rate  very  greatly 
in  advance,  in  point  of  taste,  of  anything  which 
it  was  formerly  thought  necessary  to  place  in 
buildings  of  this  class  ; and  so  far  we  may  note 
an  advance,  though  of  a rather  doubtful  kind, — 
the  tile  and  other  decorations  for  ceilings  and 
walls,  in  theso  buildings,  erring  in  fact  rather 
on  the  side  of  attempting  too  much  and  produc- 
ing the  impression  of  art-decoration  turned  out 
by  machinery,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
opposed  to  true  taste.  Mr.  Verity,  the  architect 
of  the  “ Criterion,”  whose  name  has  now  become 
connected  with  buildings  of  this  class,  also 
designed  and  superintended  its  more  recent 
successor  in  the  Strand. 

The  buildings  in  connexion  with  the  new 
Northumberland-avenue  do  not  seem,  so  far,  to 
promise  anything  out  of  the  common  run  of  the 
more  costly  description  of  street  architecture  ; 
the  Grand  Hotel,  now  externally  completed,  has 
no  features  to  distinguish  it  from  many  other 
buildings  of  the  same  class.  The  necessity  for 
making  the  most  of  every  foot  of  the  ground 
compelled,  we  are  told,  the  employment  of  an 
unbroken  mass  of  frontage  without  projections 
or  recesses  ; but  it  is  surely  time  for  architects 
to  consider  whether  they  cannot  adapt  them- 


selves to  circumstances,  and  achieve  picturesque 
appearance  under  such  drawbacks,  by  some 
other  method  than  falling  back  upon  the  hack- 
neyed resources  of  worn-out  Italian  details. 
Mr.  Gibson’s  building  for  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society,  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
street,  though  somewhat  heavy,  and  also  made 
out  of  well-worn  details,  exhibits  a successful 
attempt  to  gain  variety  of  surface  and  grouping 
by  the  large  recessed  arches  on  the  upper  story, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  building  is  dignified, 
though  cold.  If  we  may  judge  from  published 
illustrations,  the  new  building  for  Drummond’s 
Bank,  in  course  of  erection  at  Charing-cross, 
will  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  heaviness  of  the 
new  architecture  of  the  locality.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a building  practically  suited  to  its 
purposes,  for  its  architect,  Mr.  Hardwick  (con- 
sulting architect  to  the  Bank  of  England),  has 
much  experience  in  such  buildings  ; but,  artisti- 
cally speaking,  it  appears  the  most  absolute 
common-place  of  architecture,  without  a single 
feature  of  novelty  or  interest. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  successful  buildings 
coming  under  the  head  of  commercial  architec- 
ture which  has  been  completed  during  the  year 
is  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  building  for  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company  in  Holborn.  This  is  note- 
worthy as  one  of  the  few  recent  instances  of  a 
large  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  has  now 
so  nearly  given  place  to  the  various  species  of 
what  may  be  called  “ bastard  Classic.”  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  archi- 
tects blown  about  by  every  wind  of  fashion,  and 
he  has  given  us  in  this  building  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  that  style  of  Gothic,  a little 
deficient  in  verve  and  picturesqueness,  but 
nevertheless  very  refined,  which  he  has  elabo- 
rated for  himself  on  the  basis  of  early  French 
Gothic.  The  building  is  also  a remarkably  good 
instance  of  workmauship  in  rubbed  and  cut 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
valuable  addition  to  London  street  architecture. 

The  Paddington  branch  of  the  London  Joint- 
Stock  Bank,  by  Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  is 
a building  showing  considerable  originality  as 
well  as  suitability  of  style,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  fact  that  the  junior  partner  in  the 
firm  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
draughtsman  and  designers  of  the  younger 
generation  of  architects.  Some  of  the  best 
works  of  the  year  in  London,  however,  have 
been  in  the  class  of  warehouse  and  manufactory 
building,  which  has  ceased  to  be  necessarily 
mere  bricklayer’s  work.  The  new  warehouses 
in  Southwark  Bridge-road,  for  Messrs.  Petty, 
Wood,  & Co.  (Messrs.  Roumieu  & Aitchison, 
architects),  may  be  mentioned  as  a large  and 
striking  building  of  this  class,  showing,  how- 
ever, more  force  than  refinement  of  detail.  A 
smaller  building  for  a bookbinding  establish- 
ment in  White  Hart-street,  Strand  (Messrs. 
Clarkson,  architects),  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  simple  and  practical  treatment  of  a building 
of  this  class.  The  Leather  Exchange  at  Ber- 
mondsey may  be  mentioned,  though  a building 
of  no  very  special  character ; but  the  London 
Leathersellers’  Company  have  set  an  admirable 
example  in  the  way  of  architectural  decorative 
art  in  the  new  iron  gates  to  their  hall,  in  St. 
Helen’s-place,  which  are  entirely  band-wrought 
in  every  part,  without  castings  or  any  me- 
chanical appliance  whatsoever.  It  is  only  by 
work  of  this  kind  that  anything  can  be  pro- 
duced worth  calling  decorative  art,  which  in 
modern  days  has  been  nearly  killed  by  machi- 
nery. The  work  was  done  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Wilson  & Aldwinckle,  the  architects  to 
the  Company.  A good  deal  has  been  in  pro- 
gress this  year  in  the  way  of  what  may 
be  called  City  architecture : among  which, 
the  Manchester  Hotel,  in  Aldersgate-Btreet, 
may  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  perhaps,  also,  one  of  the  most 
successful,  recent  buildings  in  the  City  neigh- 
bourhood, and  which  is  also  noteworthy  as  one 
of  the  few  buildings  lately  erected  in  the  Late 
Gothic  style.  But,  in  general,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  new  architecture  in  the  City  shows  any 
very  original  features.  That  venerable  institu- 
tion, the  Bow-street  Police-court,  is  coming  out 
in  a new  dress  ; but  neither  will  this  exhibit 
any  definite  character,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
a club  as  a police-court.  A more  important 
building  is  “ Temple  Gardens,”  the  new  block 
of  very  showy  building  which  has  lately  been 
erected  at  the  end  of  Middle  Temple-lane, 
and  which  has  been  carried  out  under  rather 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  the  site  was  the 
property  partly  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  partly 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  two  societies,  both 


wishing  to  build,  agreed  to  adopt  the  same  style 
of  building;  and  eventually  what  was  at  first 
to  have  been  two  buildings,  was  compressed 
into  one,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  the  architect  to 
the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  was  entrusted 
with  the  en'ire  external  design;  he  and  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  who  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the 
MiddleTemple,  being  each  responsible  separately 
for  the  internal  arrangement  of  his  own  half  of 
the  building 

Among  buildings  which  claim  a word  of  notice 
are  those  which  are  erected  for  exhibitions,  of 
which  our  colonial  friends  at  Sydney  have  pro- 
duced a large  specimen  for  the  exhibition  which 
is  now  open.  The  building  presents  nearly  the 
usual  features  of  erections  of  this  class ; the 
central  dome  appears  to  be  well  treated,  and 
though  the  whole  building  seems,  from  the  illus- 
trations transmitted  to  us,  to  be  plain  enough, 
there  seems  no  indication  of  such  exceedingly 
flagrant  and  flaunting  taste  as  was  displayed  in 
many  portions  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  building. 
A Fine  Art  Exhibition  has  been  built  at  York, 
also;  this,  however,  is  not  a temporary,  but 
a permanent  structure,  and  though  there  is 
nothing  out  of  the  way  in  the  architectural 
detail  and  treatment,  the  amount  of  sculpture 
introduced  will,  when  completed,  and  if  of  good 
quality,  give  a certain  degree  of  special  interest 
to  the  building,  and  it  appears  to  be  well  and 
effectively  grouped  on  the  facade.  Among  other 
works  of  interest  which  have  been  in  progress 
in  the  provinces,  may  be  mentioned  the  new 
town-hall  for  Great  Yarmouth, — a picturesque 
application  of  details  borrowed  from  Elizabethan 
and  Jaoobean  architecture,  and  rather  happily 
assimilated  by  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce. 
The  competition  for  this  building  was  one  of 
some  importance,  and  brought  out  a good  many 
good  designs,  of  which  the  selected  one  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  keeping  with  the 
style  and  general  aspect  of  the  town.  In  Liver- 
pool a new  club  has  been  opened  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  under  the  title  of  the  “ Re- 
form,” the  building  for  which  shows  a consider- 
able amount  of  originality,  in  a design  that  is 
Classic  in  feeling,  but  treated  mainly  in  brick, 
with  considerable  refinement  of  design  and  exe- 
cution, though  a little  heavy.  New  street- 
architecture  has  shown  much  development  in 
this  large  town,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a very  high 
character ; and  an  important  building  has  also 
recently  been  oppned  under  the  title  of  the 
Picton  Reading-room  (named  after  an  eminent 
citizen  of  the  town),  which  takes  the  now  unusual 
form  of  a circular  Greek  colonnaded  building, 
and  has  a graceful  effect  between  two  masses  of 
square  building  (the  Free  Library  and  the  Art 
Gallery),  which  abut  on  it  at  different  angles. 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  new  hall  for  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  is  a good  specimen  of  modern  Gothic, 
with  some  specialities  of  treatment,  and  very 
appropriately  designed  to  express  its  purpose; 
and  the  private  chapel  at  Eaton  Hall  (the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster),  by  the  same 
architect,  is  another  specimen  of  modern  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  a very  satisfactory 
type  from  a certain  point  of  view,  and  which, 
in  style  and  dimensions,  rises  almost  to  the 
dignity  of  a church,  having  attached  to  it,  but 
nearly  detached  from  the  building,  a lofty  and 
powerfully  treated  tower,  in  which  is  hung  a 
carillon  peal  by  the  celebrated  bell-founder  of 
Louvain,  Van  Aerschodt.  The  tower  presents  a 
kind  of  mixed  derivation  in  style,  the  details  being 
Gothic,  but  the  main  design  partaking  of  the 
Italian  campanile  character,  a lofty  and  nearly 
straight-lined  stalk  without  buttresses,  carry- 
ing an  over-sailing  clock  stage,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a short  and  graceful  spire.  The 
very  active  and  rising  town  of  Barrow-in 
Furness  has  supplied  itself  with  a Town-hall 
of  large  dimensions  and  admirable  design,  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  an  architect  of  real  genius, 
both  in  planning  and  designing,  and  whose 
treatment  of  the  central  tower  especially  of 
this  Town -hall  deserves,  and  will  probably 
receive,  much  admiration.  The  building  of 
asylums  has  been  a feature  in  provincial  archi- 
tectural work  ; the  proposed  new  County 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  Gloucester  gave  rise  to  a 
large  competition,  in  which  a good  many  very 
admirable  plans  were  submitted  ; and  the 
Lincoln  County  Hospital  may  be  mentioned  as 
a building  in  which  the  practical  requirements 
of  planning,  &c.,  in  a building  of  this  class  have 
been  very  successfully  combined  with  pictu- 
resque outline  and  effect  in  a manner  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  A small  building, 
the  Stephenson  Memorial  Hall  at  Chesterfield, 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  on  account  of 
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the  interest  attaching  to  the  name  of  the  great 
i engineer  to  whose  memory  it  was  built,  in  sight 
l of  the  house  in  which  he  died.  The  building 
) comprises  a public  hall  and  rooms  for  educa- 
| tional  purposes,  and  is  a quiet-looking  design 
of  Domestic  Gothic  character,  appropriate 
! enough  for  a building  of  that  class  for  a com- 
I paratlvely  small  town. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  the  year 
I 1879  has  been  marked  by  any  peculiar  or 
i definite  step  in  architectural  style.  It  may  bo 
I readily  observed  that  the  decline  of  interest 
in  revived  Mediaeval  architecture  has  taken  no 
i turn,  and  that;  Mediaeval  buildings,  not  long 
since  the  rule,  are  now  the  exception ; and 
the  style  which  is  founded  on  revivals  of 
Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne  architecture,  though 
increasingly  prevalent,  has  not  yet  shown  any 
symptoms  of  loading  to  the  development  of  a 
new  Classic  style,  as  many  of  its  adherents 
have  predicted  it  would;  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  consist  still  of  mere  copying,  and  the 
copying  of  bad  and  corrupt  detail,  which  can 
from  no  point  of  view  be  called  artistic.  Among 
some  of  those  who  have  given  themselves  to 
this  manner  of  architecture,  however,  there  is 
evident  a wish  to  produce  characteristic  archi- 
tecture suited  to  its  purpose,  which,  on  the 
whole,  more  recommends  itself  to  us  than  the 
cold  and  bare  classioisms,  without  colour  or 
character,  with  which  so  many  architects  of 
clubs,  banks,  and  public  institutions  are  still 
content.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  that  modern 
architecture  should  sever  itself  from  or  forget 
the  past, — some  copyism  and  reproduction  the 
most  original  building  must  show ; what  we 
feel  more  especially  is  the  want  of  direct 
attempts  to  deal  with  special  problems  in  a 
Bpecial  way  ; the  perverseness  with  which, 
when  a building  has  to  be  erected  the  condi- 
! tions  of  which  in  regard  to  site,  materials,  and 
requirements  really  give  every  suggestion  for 
specialty  of  treatment,  all  this  is  ignored  and 
the  special  qualities  of  the  building  are  stupidly 
hid  away  behind  a mask  of  regulation  pilasters 
and  such-like  architectural  furniture.  What  is 
above  all  required  is  that  architects  should  be 
induced  to  take  the  trouble  of  thinking  out  a 
problem  for  themselves,  and  resolving  it  in 
what  is  really  the  best  and  fittest  way  under 
the  circumstances.  Till  we  can  get  a large 
proportion  of  the  best-educated  of  our  archi- 
tects to  take  this  course,  instead  of  flying  to  old 
and  unsuitable  types  of  design,  merely  to  save 
themselves  trouble,  there  will  be  no  real  archi- 
ture  among  us.  There  is  little  enough  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  few  refreshing  instances  only 
serve  to  intensify  our  impression  of  the  general 
weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  architecture 
of  the  day. 


COST  OF  WOOD-PAVING  IN  CHELSEA. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry, 
the  surveyor  presented  a return,  showing  the 
cost  of,  and  other  particulars  in  connexion  with, 
the  laying  of  31,333  yards  of  wood  pavement 
in  King’s.road,  Sloane-equare,  Sloane-street,  and 
Cadogan-place  North,  for  which  purpose  a loan 
of  18,0001.  was  obtained  : — Total  expenditure, 
17,260J.  11s.  2d.  Repayments,  viz., — from  Gas 
and  Water  Companies  for  reinstating  trenches, 
saleof  materials,  and  other  receipts,  1181. 12s. 2d.; 
nett  cost  of  works,  17,141?.  19s.  The  nett  cost 
of  the  pavement  only  (including  superintending) 
has  amounted  to  10s.  5Jd.  per  yard  super.  The 
estimate  was  11s.  3d.  The  lowest  tender  for 
the  works  in  question  was  12s.  6d.  per  yard, 
consequently  the  actual  saving  effected  by  the 
Vestry  undertaking  the  work  amounts  to 
3,160?.  11s.  4d.,  without  making  any  allowance 
for  the  concrete  and  grout  being  in  Portland 
cement  instead  of  lime.  The  works  generally 
consisted  of  a 6-in.  bed  of  Portland  cement  or  con- 
crete, upon  which  were  laid  yellow  deal  blocks, 
9 in.  by  6 in.  by  3 in.  The  blocks  had  each 
three  iron  studs  driven  into  them  to  keep  them 
in  place  until  the  grout  had  properly  set.  The 
joint,  which  is  % in.,  was  filled  in  with  grout 
composed  of  Portland  cement  and  sand.  6,392 
loads  of  old  macadam  were  screened  from  the 
excavation,  carted  from  the  works,  and  used  in 
repairing  various  streets.  The  unexpended 
balance  of  loan  amounts  to  858?.  Is.,  but  it  is 
probable  that  about  1001.  will  be  required  to 
fill  in  the  side  margins  with  grout,  as  soon  as 
the  expansion  of  the  wood  has  ceased.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  plant  and  materials 
in  stock  at  the  Vestry  Wharf  No.  1 amounts 
to  100?. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  second  meeting  for  the  present  session, 
held  on  Friday,  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  S.  Flint 
Clarkson,  president,  in  the  chair, 

Thirty  new  members  were  elected,  viz., 
Messrs.  Charles  Dunch,  Herbert  Hooton,  H.  P. 
Hogg,  W.  Toogood,  F.  W.  St.  Aubyn,  H.  W. 
Moxon,  J.  C.  Carter,  F.  Clemence,  E.  J.  Andrew, 
M.  W.  Maylard,  W.  N.  Ashbee,  R.  D.  Reeve, 
L.  Barton,  J.  Crocker,  G.  G.  Warren,  H.  Lam- 
bert, G.  S.  Stephenson,  H.  W.  Crickmay,  F.  G. 
F.  Hooper,  A.  E.  Newth,  W.  A.  Pite,  A.  B.  Pite, 
E.  Hodges,  H.  W.  K.  Martin,  T.  J.  Holland,  G. 
W.  Jones,  R.  Turner,  G.  P.  C.  Fyfe,  H.  T.  Clark, 
and  A.  E.  Westover;  and  thirty-six  gentlemen 
were  nominated  for  election  at  a future  meet- 
ing. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Page,  votes  of 
thanks  were  given  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  lending  their 
rooms  to  the  Association  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  conversazione ; to  Mr.  Boyd  for  placing 
the  Museum  of  Building  Appliances  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  on  the  same  occasion ; 
and  to  the  entertainments  sub-committee. 

The  President  announced  that,  as  usual,  most 
of  the  architectural  students’  prizes  at  the 
Royal  Academy  had  been  won  by  students  who 
were  members  of  the  Association.  In  the 
Baptistery  competition  the  gold  medal  was  won 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  and  in  the  same  compe- 
tition a medal  of  merit  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ince.  The  Academy  travelling  studentship  in 
architecture  was  gained  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson, 
for  his  design  for  the  town-house  of  a royal 
prince.  All  these  gentlemen  are  members  of 
the  Association. 

The  librarian,  Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt,  an- 
nounced several  donations  of  books  to  the 
ibrary,  the  donors  being  Messrs.  Edwin  Nash, 
D.  G.  Ebbetts,  Mark  H.  Judge,  — Buckler,  and 
Bowes  A.  Paice.  It  was  also  announced  that 
Mr.  George  Godwin  had,  in  pursuance  of  the 
promise  contained  in  his  letter  read  at  the 
Association’s  conversazione,  presented  thirty- 
eight  volumes  treating  of  various  phases  of  art 
and  construction.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pratt 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  several 
donors. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  then  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Common  Sense  in  Architecture.”  This  we  print 
on  p.  1426. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

The  President  observed  that  “ common  sense 
in  architecture,”  as  it  had  been  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Adams,  might  be  defined  as  consisting  in 
the  choice  of  the  best  course  in  the  pursuit  of 
architecture  as  a profession, — a very  desirable 
aim  in  the  abstract.  But  there  remained  further 
questions  as  to  whether  all  the  things  recom- 
mended by  the  author  of  the  paper  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  were  desirable  in  themselves, 
and  some  of  those  questions  would  doubtless  be 
raised  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  said  that  just  as 
some  people  would  say,  “ Orthodoxy  is?ni/  doxy, 
heterodoxy  is  anybody  else’s  doxy,”  so  others  said, 
virtually,  “ Common  sense  is  my  sense  or  opinion, 
and  anybody  else’s  opinion,  unless  it  happens 
to  agree  with  mine,  is  not  common  sense.” 
Although  Mr.  Adams  had  not  exactly  defined 
common  sense,  he  had  given  some  very  well- 
choBen  illustrations  upon  points  in  which  the 
absence  of  common  sense  was  very  easily  seen. 
Common  sense  in  the  elevation  of  a building, 
common  senso  in  the  planning  of  it,  and  common 
sense  iu  the  use  of  it,  were  all  touched  upon  in 
the  paper.  That  common  sense  did  not  always 
prevail  in  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  a 
building  was  very  amusingly  illustrated  in  a 
story,  told  in  Walpole’s  “ Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing,” respecting  an  architect  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington’s  time.  The  architect,  it  was  said, 
built  a house  the  elevation  of  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly good,  but  the  interior  was  so  bad  that 
the  gentleman  for  whom  it  was  built  could  not 
live  iu  it : so  he  took  a house  opposite  to  it  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  be 
able  to  gaze  on  the  beautiful  fatjade  of  the  un- 
comfortable house.  He  (Mr.  Redgrave)  agreed 
with  much  that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Adams  as 
to  common  sense  in  Church  architecture,  but 
while  io  was  necessary,  and,  indeed,  desirable, 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  comfort  of 
the  congregation,  there  was  a higher  sentiment 
to  which,  to  a certain  extent,  common  sense  and 
strict  utilitarianism  must  sometimes  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

Mr.  John  Sulman  said  it  too  often  happened 
that  the  cry  for  “ common  sense  in  architecture  ” 


came  exclusively  from  those  who  prided  them 
selves  upon  being  strictly  “ practical  men,” — 
very  good  men  in  their  way,  no  doubt,  but  men 
who  only  saw  half  the  truth.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  men  in  the  architectural  pro- 
fession who  were  artists  pure  and  simple,  and 
who  paid  little  heed  to  common  sense  in 
planning  or  construction.  In  churoh  architecture 
especially,  some  architects  were,  perhaps, 
rather  too  apt  to  put  architecture  first  and  com- 
mon sense  second.  But  what  was  wanted  was 
neither  of  those  two  extremes,  but  the  mean, 
and  the  mean  was  apparently  very  difficult  of 
attainment  by  one  and  the  same  man.  That 
opened  up  the  question  whether  it  should  not 
be  the  aim  of  the  members  of  the  profession 
generally  to  become  good  average  “ all-round” 
men, — men  who  would  not  give  undue  prepon- 
derance to  construction  and  planning,  to  the 
detriment  of  art ; neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
making  art  supreme  and  ignoring  common  sense 
in  construction.  With  reference  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  ohurches  and  chapels,  he  happened 
to  come  very  much  in  contact  with  a class 
of  people, — viz.,  Nonconformists,  — who  laid 
a great  deal  of  stress  upon  common  sense  in 
matters  of  convenience  and  comfort  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  chapels  ; and  he  believed 
that,  as  a general  rule,  much  more  regard  was 
paid  in  Nonconformist  chapel3  to  the  comfort  of 
the  congregations  than  was  shown  in  church 
architecture.  The  reason  for  that  he  believed 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  church  architecture  was 
too  much  hampered  by  tradition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  various  Nonconforming  bodies  had  no 
architectural  past,  and  architects  who  were  en- 
gaged in  providing  places  of  worship  for  Non- 
conformists had  better  chances  of  combining 
comfort  with  architecture,  because  freer  from 
precedent  than  church  architects.  A good 
illustration  of  what  he  meant  was  afforded  by 
Union  Chapel,  Islington  [Mr.  James  Cubitt, 
architect],  visited  by  the  Association  a few 
years  ago.  Mr.  Redgrave  had  refex*red  to  the 
higher  sentiment  in  church  architecture,  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  that  sentiment  need  be 
interfered  with  by  studying  comfort.  As  to  the 
question  of  successive  “ revivals  ” of  Btyle, 
those  revivals  were  certainly  not  in  accordance 
with  common  sense.  We  were  not  Greeks, 
and  lived  neither  in  Mediaaval  times  nor 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  nor  were 
our  thoughts,  manners,  and  customs  those  of 
any  of  those  ages.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  if  architects  were  to  take  up  their 
work  on  a more  practical,  common-sense,  or 
vernacular  basis,  they  would  be  able  to  give 
better  and  more  original  expression  to  the 
buildings  which  they  erected  to  meet  our  nine- 
teenth-century wants,  and  the  need  for  revivals 
would  cease,  because  we  should  have  a style 
belonging  to  our  own  age.  He  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  Mr.  Adams’s  dicta  as  to 
graining,  either  on  the  ground  of  durability 
or  on  that  of  its  alleged  happy  quality  of 
“ going  well  ” with  furniture  and  other  things. 
He  fully  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Adams  had  urged 
as  to  the  necessity  of  practical  training  for 
architectural  pupils,  and  it  had  often  occurred 
to  him  whether  it  would  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  Association  to  form  technical  classes  for  the 
instruction  of  its  members  in  actual  practical 
work.  But  nowhere  than  actually  on  buildings 
in  progress  could  the  young  architect  gam  a 
proper  knowledge  of  construction,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  principals  to  allow  their  pupils  all 
reasonable  facilities  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Audsley  said  he,  like  the  last  speaker, 
could  not  sympathise  with  Mr.  Adams’s  plea  for 
graining. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  said  that  perhaps  the  acme 
of  common  sense  in  architecture  was  very  un- 
common sense,  and  was  attained  to  only  by 
those  men  of  genius  who  were  able  to  combine 
beauty  in  design  with  a thorough  knowledge  of 
construction  and  utility  of  planning.  Common 
sense,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  as  necessary  in  the 
art  portion  of  the  building  as  in  the  practical 
portion.  He  thought  it  a most  fortunate  thing 
that  the  church  architecture  of  England  had  its 
traditions.  As  to  the  greater  discomforts  alleged 
to  prevail  in  churches  than  in  chapels,  he  thought 
that  church  architects  were  not  altogether 
oblivious  of  their  duty  in  that  respect.  As  to 
the  training  of  architectural  pupils,  he  agreed 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
practical  details  of  construction,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  thought  too  much  was  being 
made  of  this  question  of  educational  facilities, 
for  a young  man  in  an  architect’s  office  in  the 
present  day  would  have  plenty  of  opportunities^ 
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if  he  were  disposed  to  use  them,  not  only  to 
examine  and  Btudy  the  drawings  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  office,  but  to  go  on  the  build- 
ings in  progress  and  to  go  through  the  builders’ 
workshops.  It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  wise  for 
architects  to  twit  each  other,  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  on  their  want  of  common  sense, 
matter  of  fact,  he  believed  that  architects  now 
paid  more  attention  than  ever  to  practical  de- 
tails. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  said  a striking  instance 
of  the  want  of  common  sense  was  afforded  by 
the  rectory-house  at  St.  Alban’s,  designed  by  a 
gentleman  who,  though  not  an  architect,  prided 
himself  upon  his  knowlege  of  what  was  and 
what  was  not  “ common  sense  in  architecture,” 
and  who  had  also  written  11  a book  on  building.” 
He  (Mr.  Nash)  thought  that  the  buildings  of 
Paris,  on  the  whole,  exhibited  much  more  com- 
mon sense  in  design  and  construction  than 
those  of  London.  But  common  sense  in  archi- 
tecture did  not  seem  to  increase  with  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  present  age.  In  the  days 
of  the  Normans  much  more  common  sense  was 
often  exhibited  in  construction  than  was  exhibited 
in  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  said  that  he  agreed  with 
the  author  of  the  paper  in  thinking  that  the 
“Queen  Anne ” movement  portended  a revival 
of  Classic  architecture,  but  the  question  arose, 
When  we  have  run  through  the  gamut  of  all 
possible  styles,  what  will  be  the  result  ? He 
ventured  to  say  that  the  present  age,  which  was 
essentially  an  analytic  and  reasoning  age,  would 
in  the  end  choose  from  each  style  its  best 
elements,  adapt  them  to  present-day  needs,  and 
so  produce  a living  style,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  “survival of  the  fittest.”  “Com- 
mon sense,”  he  thought,  was  that  upon  which 
every  one  was  agreed.  In  Norman  times,  when 
there  was  not  much  enlightenment,  it  was  easy 
to  understand  that  there  could  only  be  one 
style  of  architecture.  But  in  the  present  day, 
when  individual  liberty  had  become  so  de- 
veloped, when  individualism  was  allowed  free 
scope,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  any  one 
point  upon  which  everybody  was  agreed.  But 
what  ought  to  and  what  might  be  attained  in 
architecture  was  reasonableness  and  fitness.  He 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  as  to  the  education  of  young  architects. 
If  a young  man  desired  to  become  an  architect, 
if  he  had  a real  burning  desire  to  learn  his 
business,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his 
doing  so.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were 
idle  and  apathetic,  no  educational  facilities 
would  avail.  In  fact,  it  was  not  so  much  a 
question  of  what  the  pupil  was  taught  in  the 
office,  as  it  was  of  what  he  learned  there. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been 
tendered  to  Mr.  Adams  for  his  paper,  that 
gentleman  said  a few  words  in  reply,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
January  2nd,  1880,  when  Mr.  R.  L.  Cox  will 
read  a paper  on  “ Architectural  Illustrations  and 
their  Classification.” 


THE  NEW  HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  months  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  builders,  undergoing  an  entire  transforma- 
tion. It  has,  in  fact,  been  internally  re-con- 
structed, and  may  be  practically  regarded  as  an 
entirely  new  theatre.  When  the  old  house  was 
handed  over  to  the  contractors,  the  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  clear  away  the  auditorium  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  portion  of  the  structure 
the  stage  included,  the  main  external  walls  only 
remaining.  This  having  been  effected,  the  work 
ot  reconstruction  commenced.  As  is  well 
known,  the  pit  of  the  old  Haymarket  Theatre 
was  one  of  the  best  in  London,  notwithstanding 
that  the  theatre  itself  is  of  comparatively 
limited  dimensions,  and  was  long  popularly  known 
as  the  little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.”  In 
the  reconstructed  theatre  this  has  been  alto- 
gether changed,  what  has  long  been  known  as 
the  pit  having  been  entirely  done  away  with 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  space  appro- 
priated  to  the  extension  of  the  dress-circle 
whilst  the  remaining  part  will  entirely  consist 
of  stalls.  In  order  to  effect  this,  and  bring 
forward  the  dress-circle,  it  was  necessary  to 
lower  the  floor,  and  this  has  been  carried  out  to 
the  extent  of  2 ft.,  the  floor  level  of  the  sta^e 
having  also  been  lowered  to  a corresponding 
extent.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  dress- 
circle  has  been  brought  several  feet  nearer  to 


the  stage  than  that  in  the  old  theatre,  whilst 
the  upper-circle  and  a new  amphitheatre  and 
gallery  above  have  been  similarly  constructed. 
This  arrangement  secures  a much  larger  box 
space,  as  well  as  additional  private  boxes.  It  is 
understood  that  the  amphitheatre  is  intended 
to  be  in  lieu  of  the  pit, — now  converted  into 
stalls,  whilst  the  gallery  behind  the  amphi- 
theatre is  very  spacious,  extending  to  the 
main  boundary-walls.  There  is  a wide  pro- 
menade behind  the  dress-circle  and  crush- 
rooms,  in  connexion  as  well  with  the  stalls. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  abolition  of 
the  old  traditional  pit,  which  in  the  construction 
of  modern  theatres  appears  at  present  to  be 
gradually  being  absorbed  into  the  “ stalls,”  the 
interior  of  the  new  Haymarket,  structurally 
speaking,  appears  to  afford  facilities  for  a 
greater  degree  of  comfort  to  the  audience  than 
did  that  of  the  former  building.  Auother 
feature  in  the  newly-constructed  interior  is  in 
the  ceiling,  which  has  to  a certain  extent  been 
increased  in  height.  This  has  been  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  cross-beams  and  girders  in 
the  place  of  iron  columns,  which  has  produced 
a much  improved  roof  and  ceiling.  Additional 
attractiveness  has  likewise  been  given  to  the 
ceiling  by  alcoves  carried  round  it.  Several 
portions  of  the  floors  and  other  parts  of  the 
interior  are  fireproof,  and  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  building  the  facilities  for  ingress  and 
egress,  now  so  rightly  insisted  upon  in  buildings 
of  this  character,  have  been  attended  to.  The 
stage,  as  well  as  the  auditorium  portion  of 
the  house,  has  been  entirely  reconstructed 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  Btage  car- 
penters. The  structural  portion  of  the  work  is 
now  almost  completed,  and  the  decorations, 
which  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Regent-street,  are  in  progress.  When  finished, 
it  is  believed  that  the  new  Haymarket  will  be 
an  elegant  and  compact  theatre.  It  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  opening  by  the  new  lessees, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banoroft,  early  in  January. 

The  theatre  has  beenjjreconstructed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Phipps,  architect,  and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Laing  & Sons,  of  Duke- 
street,  Adelphi. 


either  side  are  reached.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  hall  and  corridor  there  will  be  lava- 
tories and  hair-dressing  rooms,  the  ladies’  lava- 
tories being  on  the  Threadneedle-street  side. 
Artificial  light  will,  of  course,  be  necessary 
throughout  the  day,  and  for  the  purposes  of  air 
and  ventilation  a large  fan,  driven  by  an  engine, 
will  be  erected  at  the  east  end.  This,  as 
well  as  the  cooking  machinery,  is  in  course  of 
construction  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  piers,  walls, 
and  arches  of  the  vaults  will  all  be  deco- 
rated, and  when  completed  this  huge  under- 
ground hotel  will,  we  fancy,  present  an  imposing 
appearance. 

Mr.  W.  Brass,  of  Old-street,  is  the  contractor, 
and  Mr.  Weston  acts  as  foreman  and  clerk  of 
the  works. 


THE  BASEMENT  VAULTS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

NOVEL  CONVERSION. 

Tiie  Gresham  Committee  have  leased  the 
whole  of  the  spacious  basement  vaults  under 
the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  “ National  Coffee 
Public  Houses  Company,”  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  converting  the  vast  area  into  a huge 
establishment  for  the  purposes  of  their  business, 


THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE 
SCOTT  MONUMENT,  EDINBURGH. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  the  widow  of  the 
architect  of  this  well  known  monument,  Mr. 
George  Kemp,  is  in  distressed  circumstances. 
The  Edinburgh  Corporation  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  made  a small  allowance  to 
Mrs.  Kemp  ; but  it  is  proposed  that  a public 
subscription  be  raised,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
sufficient  will  be  collected  to  give  her  an 
annuity  of  at  least  501.  per  annum,  to  be  con- 
tinued during  their  lives  to  her  two  children. 
There  are  doubtless  some  in  London  who  would 
help ; as  would  probably  the  Architects’  Bene- 
volent Society  if  properly  applied  to. 


THE  NEW  CITY  COUNCIL  CHAMBER. 

Tiie  Corporation  have  just  decided  upon  an 
important  purchase  of  property  in  the  City  for 
the  new  council-chamber.  It  consists  of  free- 
hold property  in  Aldermanbury,  and  the  sum 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  it  is  20,000L,  together 
with  500Z.  for  fixtures.  In  consideration  of 
agreeing  to  let  the  Corporation  purchase  it,  the 
present  owners  are  to  have  a lease  of  the  adjoin- 
ing premises  for  twenty-one  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  400Z.  During  a discussion  which  took 
place  on  the  subject,  it  was  stated  that  the  Cor- 
poration could  not  carry  out  the  design  of  the 
new  council-chamber  without  this  property.  It 
further  transpired,  as  to  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  funds,  that  the  Corporation  expected 

5.0001.  or  6,000Z.  from  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway  Company,  2.000Z.  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  for  property  in  Fore-street, 

2.0001.  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  from  Zion  College,  if  the  negotiations 
now  in  progress  are  carried  out,  31.625Z.  They 
were  also  negotiating  with  Government  for  the 


from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Parr  & Strong,  of  sale  of  a large  property,  and  likewise  expected 


Finsbury-square,  at  an  outlay  of  several  thou- 
sands  of  pounds.  In  the  first  instance  a new 
floor  is  being  laid  down,  extending  over  the 
entire  area,  that  portion  of  the  centre  which  is 
called  the  great  central  hall,  110  ft.  in  length, 
and  56  ft.  in  width,  being  in  parquetry.  What 
may  be  termed  the  two  aisles  are  being  fitted 
up  as  private  rooms  for  dining  and  other  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  business  of  the  esta- 
blishment. These  rooms  are  thirty-three  in 
number,  there  being  twenty  on  the  north  side 
and  thirteen  on  the  south  side,  and  the  average 
dimensions  of  each  room  are  about  13  ft.  by 
10  ft.  They  are  entirely  divided  from  each 
other  by  partitions  carried  up  to  the  crown  of 
the  vault  arches.  Immediately  beyond  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  great  central  hall  there 
is  a spacious  smoking-room,  25  ft.  square. 
There  are  counters  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  central  hall,  whilst  the  whole 
of  the  area  is  fitted  with  tables  for  the 
visitors  who  may  frequent  the  establishment. 
The  culinary  department  is  at  the  east  end, 
and  occupies  a considerable  portion  of  the  base- 
ment area.  It  comprises  a large  kitchen,  and 
other  apartments  connected  with  the  cooking 
arrangements  of  the  establishment.  The  cooking 
apparatus  is  being  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith, 
of  Finsbury-pavement.  At  the  north-east  end, 
some  distance  beyond  the  central  hall,  a still- 
room,  25  ft.  square,  is  in  course  of  construction, 
where  the  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa  will  be  prepared. 
There  will  be  three  entrances  into  the  establish- 
ment, one  from  Threadneedle-street,  on  the 
north  side,  another  from  Cornhill,  on  the  south 
side,  and  a third  at  the  east  end,  near  Lloyds’ 
The  two  entrances  from  Threadneedle-street 
and  _ Cornhill  respectively  lead  down  into  a 
corridor  90  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  along  which 
the  large  central  hall  and  the  several  rooms  on 


a heavy  amount  from  another  quarter.  It  was 
urged  by  several  members  of  the  council,  in 
support  of  the  purchase  of  the  Aldermanbury 
property,  that  the  purchase  of  property  around 
Guildhall  should  be  encouraged. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WEST  KENT  MAIN 
DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

A large  sum  has  already  been  expended  on 
the  West  Kent  Maiu  Drainage  Scheme,  and  a 
considerable  portion  cf  the  work  has  been 
executed,  but  more  money  is  required  to  con- 
tinue the  works,  and,  last  week,  Mr.  J.  T.  Harri- 
son, C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  enquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  West  Kent  Main  Sewage  Board  having 
made  an  application  for  powers  to  borrow 
37,250 1.  for  the  purposes  of  further  carrying 
out  the  sewerage  of  the  district.  It  appears  from 
what  transpired  at  the  enquiry  that  the  Board 
has  already  completed  a line  of  sewer,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
C.E.,  and  Mr.  Williams,  C.E.,  from  Bromley  to 
the  outfall  at  Long  Reach,  Dartford,  at  a cost  of 
200.000Z.  and  the  additional  amount  required  was 
to  carry  on  the  sewer  to  Beckenham,  where,  by 
a short  junction,  it  will  be  able  to  take  away  to 
the  Thames  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  Croydon 
and  South  Norwood,  about  which  there  have 
already  been  negotiations.  The  financial  part 
of  the  work,  including  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions of  the  constituent  authorities,  was 
explained  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Muller,  the  secretary  to 
the  West  Kent  Board,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Williams, 
C.E.,  explained  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
works.  There  was  no  opposition,  and  the  in- 
spector intimated  that  he  should  report  favour- 
ably to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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A COLOSSAL  KAILWAY  GOODS 
STATION. 

Amongst  other  new  works  of  great  magnitude 
j:  on  which  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
i way  Company  have  for  some  years  been  engaged 
I,  at  different  points  on  their  system  is  a new  goods 
station  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  Liverpool, 
which  has  been  in  oourse  of  erection  for  some 
I time  past,  and  which  is  now  so  far  completed 
l!  that  it  is  intended  to  be  opened  for  traffic  on  the 
li  first  day  of  the  new  year.  This  station,  which 
h has  been  named  the  Atlantic  Docks  Station,  is 
actually  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  borough 
ji  of  Liverpool,  being  within  the  neighbouring 
It  borough  of  Bootle,  and  in  immediate  proximity 
i to  the  large  new  docks  at  the  north  end  of  the 
port,  which  are  at  present  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  land  reclaimed  from  the  foreshore 
of  the  river.  This  land  is  upwards  of  200  acres 
in  extent,  and  was  purchased  by  the  DockB  Board, 
at  a large  outlay,  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  as 
lord  of  the  manor.  After  the  purchase  a still 
further  large  sum  was  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  a river  wall  between  one  and  two 
miles  in  length,  and  in  “ making  ” the  land  be- 
tween the  intended  new  docks  and  the  wharfs 
and  warehouses  space. 

It  is  upon  a portion  of  this  space  that  the 
spacious  new  goods  station  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Company  has  been  con- 
structed. It  covers  an  area  of  nearly  twenty 
acres,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  railway  goods 
dep6bs  in  the  kingdom.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  station  proper,  which  is  entirely 
covered  in,  and  contains  some  twenty  lines  of 
rails,  several  miles  in  length  iu  the  aggregate. 
In  the  construction  of  the  station,  many 
hundred  tons  of  iron  have  been  used  in  the 
columns  and  girders  supporting  the  roof,  as 
well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  work.  On  the 
I space  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  covered 
Btation  area  several  large  warehouses  are  in- 
tended to  be  erected  by  the  company,  and  will 
immediately  be  proceeded  with.  The  station  is 
replete  with  every  convenience  for  dealing  with 
general  goods  traffic,  including  cotton  goods  and 
other  merchandise  intended  for  immediate 
shipment,  or  for  being  conveyed  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  on  arrival  in  Liverpool  by  ship. 
By  means  of  the  line  of  rails  carried  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  docks  from  north  to  south, 
— now  upwards  of  eight  miles  in  length, — the 
Btation  is  placed  in  direct  connexion  with  the 
entire  dock  Bystem.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Company’s  engineer-in-chief  and  his  assistant 
engineers.  Access  to  the  station  is  obtained 
for  the  company’s  trains  from  different  parts  of 
I the  country,  by  means  of  a branoh  line  which 
the  company  some  years  ago  constructed 
between  Edgehill  and  Bootle.  In  addition  to 
their  goods  stations  in  the  interior  of  the 
town,  the  London  and  North-Western  Company 
have  now  three  stations  of  this  character  in 
direct  connexion  with  the  docks,  namely,  the 
new  station  just  described  at  the  north  end  ; 
another  at  Waterloo ; and  a third  at  Wapping, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  south  docks. 


CONVERSION  OF  YORK  HOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET. 

THE  JUNIOR  ARM*  AND  KAV*  STORES. 

A longing  for  co-operative  stores  appears  to 
be  permeating  almost  every  class  of  society, 
and  amongst  other  establishments  of  this  cha- 
racter, a well-known  building  in  Regent-street, 
immediately  above  Waterloo-place,  York  House, 
which  has  for  many  years  past  been  known  as 
a club-house  or  chambers,  chiefly  as  the  resi- 
dence of  unmarried  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
is  undergoing  most  extensive  alterations,  both 
externally  and  internally,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  what  is  designated  the 
“Junior  Army  and  Navy  Stores,”  after  having 
been  purchased,  it  is  stated,  at  an  outlay  of 
20,000i.  The  building  had  originally  three 
stories  above  the  ground  floor,  extending  a con- 
siderable depth,  and  containing,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  members  of  the  club,  no  fewer 
than  130room3.  Two  additional  stories  have  been 
added,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
oonspicuous  buildings  in  Regent-street.  But  it 
is  in  the  interior  of  the  structure  where  the  most 
extensive  works  have  for  some  time  been  in 
progress,  and  are  now  almost  completed.  The 
interior  has,  in  fact,  been  gutted  and  recon- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  the 


comprehensive  and  varied  business  to  which  it 
is  in  future,  at  any  rate  for  a time,  to  be  devoted. 
When  it  is  stated  that  although  two  additional 
floors  have  been  built  there  are  only  eighty 
rooms  instead  of  130  in  the  original  building, 
the  transformation  whioh  the  interior  has  under- 
gone may  be  imagined.  Some  of  the  rooms  are 
very  spacious  and  lofty,  one  of  them  being  85  ft. 
in  length,  and  22  ft.  in  height,  whilst  the  deco- 
rations and  fittings  throughout  are  elaborate. 
The  principal  entrance  is  from  Regent-street, 
leading  into  a hall  or  vestibule,  which  has  been 
artistically  decorated,  and  the  floor  laid  in 
mosaics  and  encaustic  tiles,  several  of  the  floors 
in  the  other  rooms  being  likewise  laid  with 
the  last-named  material.  Through  the  hall 
access  is  gained  to  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  several  floors.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
ground  floor  is  the  grocery  department,  and  on 
the  left  the  provision  department,  the  grocery 
department  running  the  entire  depth  of  the 
building,  and  having  a ground  area  of  2,000  ft. 
Ladies’  show-rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  as  well 
as  several  other  departments  ; hosiery  and 
drapery  on  the  second  ; on  the  third  floor  china 
and  glass,  and  refreshment  and  dining  rooms. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  floors  are  set  apart  for 
furnishing. 

Hydraulic  lifts,  as  well  as  the  staircase,  lead 
to  the  upper  floors.  Iron  largely  prevails  in  the 
construction  of  the  interior,  in  proof  of  which 
it  may  be  stated  that  105  tons  of  iron  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  floors,  and 
other  portions  of  the  interior.  The  floors  are 
constructed  on  Dennett’s  fireproof  system,  with 
rolled  iron  joists  and  concreted  arches.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  hydraulic  lifts  from  the 
basement  is  106  ft.  The  engine  employed  is 
CrosBley’s  “ Otto  ” gas-engine,  of  6-h.p.,  work- 
ing a pump  capable  of  throwing  twenty  tons  of 
water  per  hour  to  the  upper  tanks.  The  build- 
ing throughout  is  supplied  with  over  300  ft.  of 
4-in.  fire  mains,  with  hydrants  and  hose,  and 
over  10,000  ft.,  or  nearly  two  miles,  of  gas-pipe 
have  been  fixed  in  the  several  rooms  and  depart- 
ments. The  wrought-iron  tanks  placed  over 
the  hydraulic  lifts  will  hold  2,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  superficial  working  area  of  the 
building  is  70,000  ft. 

Mr.  A.  Bedborough  is  the  architect  concerned, 
and  the  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Green 
& King,  of  New  Bond-street.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building,  including  purchase,  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  50,0001. 


DRURY  LANE  HEDIVIVUS. 

Rumour  is  busy  with  the  name  of  this  famous 
as  well  as  notorious  thoroughfare.  The  Lane 
is  to  become  a street,  and  Drury  iB  to  be  known 
no  more  aB  its  title. 

Drury-lane  has  been  a lane  for  upwards  of  six 
hundred  years.  The  villagers  whose  cottages 
were  clustered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Giles  journeyed  along  its  pathway  on  their 
road  to  or  from  the  Strand,  while  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks  came  to 
them  from  the  fields  on  either  hand.  Littlo 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
only  two  houses  in  the  Lane,  the  black- 
smith’s house  and  shop  at  the  north  west  end 
adjoining  the  Broadway,  now  Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury,  and  Drury  House,  at  the  south-east 
end.  For  three  centuries  had  the  clink  of  the 
anvil  sounded  from  the  ancient  forge.  Doubtless 
the  smiths  did  a good  business  in  the  shoeing- 
line,  for  Strype  records  that  “High  Oldburn” 
(the  only  road  from  the  village  of  St.  Giles  to 
the  City),  “ leading  from  the  Bars  towards  St. 
Giles,  was  very  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,”  and 
many  a carrier’s  or  packman’s  nag  must  have 
loBt  a shoe  or  two  in  struggling  through  the 
treacherous  morass. 

In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  a few 
farmhouses  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
smithy,  and  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Lane  arose  a hostelry,  named  “ The  White 
Hart,”  which  was  demolished  in  1720,  to  be 
erected  under  the  same  name  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  At  the  south  of  the 
Lane,  opposite  Drury  House,  a tavern,  “ The 
Cock  and  Pye,”  was  erected.  A right  merry 
place  it  was  in  days  of  yore,  and  thither  the 
ladB  and  lasses  used  to  betake  themselves  after 
a dance  round  the  May -pole  in  the  Strand,  and  re- 
fresh themselves  with  cakes  and  ale.  The  Church 
of  St.  Mary-le- Strand  covers  the  ground  where 
the  May-pole  stood.  Among  the  merrymakers 
would  probably  be  found  that  “ mighty  pretty 
creature,”  Nell  Gwynne,  the  peerless  beauty  of 
the  Coal-yard,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 


Lane.  This  Yard  has  seen  better  days.  Only 
recently,  the  last  of  its  stately  mansions,  sadly 
gone  to  decay,  was  pulled  down,  and  its  site  and 
garden  are  covered  with  a school.  Here  also, 
until  lately,  stood  a large  dwelling  which  had  in 
former  times  served  the  purposes  of  a round- 
house and  a lock-up.  South  of  the  Coal-yard 
is  Macklin-Btreet,  formerly  Charles-street,  for- 
merly Lewknor’s-lane, — for  there,  in  the  days  of 
King  James  I.,  dwelt  Sir  LewiB  Lewknor,  in  his 
mansion  surrounded  by  flowers  and  fruit-trees. 
Since  his  days,  Lewknor’s-lane,  though  its  name 
has  charged,  has  been  known  as  a haunt  of 
immorality.  Why  should  the  name  of  Macklin 
be  linked  with  this  infamous  locality  ? There 
is  no  record  to  show  that  in  his  lifetime  he 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  But  a like 
liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  name  of  Kemble. 
In  the  last-mentioned  king’s  reign,  Drury-lane 
was  altered  to  Prince’s-street,  but  only  for  a 
short  time,  when  the  street  running  from  the 
Lane  to  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  was  called  Prince’s- 
Btreet.  Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Page  resided,  at 
whose  house  one  night,  after  the  theatre  had 
closed,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  supped  ; 
while  at  the  “ Horse-shoe  Tavern,”  in  the  Lane, 
the  profligate  Captain  Richard  Hill  plotted  with 
six  soldiers  to  carry  off  the  fair  actress : a sad 
night  for  Mountford  the  actor,  who  was  slain  by 
Hill.  Why  should  this  street  have  been  new- 
named  Kemble-street  ? 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  John  Brownlow, 
gentleman,  built  for  himself  a house  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Lane,  and  also  a street,  which 
he  named  after  himself.  Strange  to  say,  this 
street  has  been  christened  Betterton-street 
Short’s-gardens,  by  its  name  only,  still  recalls 
the  memory  of  the  pleasaut  residence  of  Dudley 
Short,  gent.,  contemporary  with  John  Brownlow; 
aud  Parker-street,  of  Sir  Philip  Parker,  who 
dwelt  here,  and  was  at  times  visited  by  King 
James. 

As  a continuation  of  Princes-street,  Sardinia- 
street,  formerly  Duke-street,  deserves  notice. 
In  this  street  “ the  Roman  Catholics  have  the 
finest  chapel  for  their  worship  iu  England,”  says 
“ The  New  Guide  to  London,”  published  in  1726. 
In  this  chapel  was  Nollekens,  the  sculptor,  bap- 
tised, in  1737,  and  in  1780  it  was  sacked  and 
demolished  by  the  Gordon  rioters.  Opposite 
this  chapel,  Benjamin  Franklin,  while  working 
as  a journeyman  in  an  office  close  to  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  lodged,  at  a rent  of  2s.  weekly. 

The  first  theatre  in  Drury-lane  was  named 
the  Cockpit.  It  was  erected  by  Killigrew, 
actor  and  manager,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
on  the  ruins  of  a playhouse  which  had  demo- 
ralised the  town,  and  was  burned  down  by  “ the 
brave  London  ’prentices,”  as  they  are  called  in 
a ballad  of  the  time,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1616, 
iu  virtue  of  their  right  on  that  night  to  attack 
and  demolish  houses  of  evil  notoriety.  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  was  opened  in  1663,  burnt  down  in  1671, 
again  rebuilt  and  taken  down,  rebuilt  for  a third 
time  in  1794,  and  again  burnt  down  in  1809. 
The  present  theatre  was  erected  in  1812. 

Many  memories  cling  round  Drury-lane.  In 
it  resided  the  poetical  Earl  of  Stirling;  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  added  such  a lustre  to 
the  House  of  Macullammohr ; here  the  Merry 
Monarch  strolled  between  the  hedgerows  while 
as  yet  the  birds  and  milkmaids  sang  together. 
Hither  came  Dryden,  Gay,  Defoe,  Pope,  Hogarth, 
and  Goldsmith  to  find  matter  for  the  pen  or 
pencil. 

Drury-laue  is  to  be  no  longer  a synonym  for 
all  that  is  vile.  Already  some  of  its  loath- 
someness has  disappeared.  Some  of  the  courts 
running  from  the  Lane  to  Wild-street  are  being 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  Board  schools  are 
clearing  the  atmosphere  of  the  Coal-yard  ; but 
few  of  the  dilapidated  hovels  of  Macklin-Btreet 
remain  ; Parker-street  is,  in  regard  to  its  hovels, 
little  more  than  a Dame ; Short’s-gardens  is 
nearly  purged  of  its  subterranean  dens ; and  the 
abominations  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Lane  are  doomed.  Ere  long  its  “ paltry  drabs 
and  bloods”  will  vanish,  and  the  Lane  rejoice 
in  the  blessings  of  freer  light  and  purer  air.  Its 
name,  however,  should  be  retained. 


SURVEYORS  HIP  ITEMS. 

Derby. — There  are  118  applicants  for  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Dunscombe’s  resignation 
of  the  borough  surveyorship.  The  salary  is 
4001.  per  annum. 

Dover. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Dover 
Town  Council  on  the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  Matthew 
Curry,  jun.,  was  elected  borough  surveyor,  with 
a salary  of  4501.  per  annum,  house,  and  fuel. 
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ARBITRATION. 

Sir, — A recent  law  case  as  to  what  was  held 
to  be  the  irregular  conduot  of  an  arbitration  by 
one  who  was  admitted  by  both  sides,  and  by  the 
court,  to  be  an  able  and  experienced  man  in  this 
class  of  business,  has  recalled  to  my  mind  how 
very  vaguely  defined  are  the  duties,  powers, 
responsibilities,  and  rights  of  arbitrators  and 
umpires.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it 
is  considered  how  largely  the  practice  of  arbitra- 
tion  is  resorted  to  in  this  country.  Doubtless, 
in  practice,  many  details  of  procedure  which 
would  be  held  in  law  to  be  improper,  are  quietly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  parties,  so  that  a large 
amount  of  irregular  proceeding  continues  with- 
out  question  ; nevertheless  it  is  most  important 
that  the  attention  of  architeots  and  surveyors, 
who  so  frequently  act  as  arbitrators,  should  be 
directed  to  the  proper  and  legal  methods  of  con- 
ducting  arbitrations. 

Amongst  the  authorities  I have  studied  are, 
barristers — Russell,  Glen,  Raymond,  Jenkinson, 
and  Redman;  surveyors  — Banister  Fletcher 
and  Jackson;  but  all  of  them  in  many  places 
confuse  their  meaning  by  using  the  same  general 
term  “ arbitrator,”  whether  they  are  referring  to 
one  of  two  joint  arbitrators,  to  a sole  arbitrator, 
or  to  an  umpire,  and  they  leave  us  in  much 
doubt  on  the  following  points : — 

(1.)  When  a separate  arbitrator  is  appointed 
by  each  party,  should  the  arbitrators  appoint  an 
umpire  before  proceeding  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  matters  referred  to  them  ? 

(2.j  If,  having  appointed  an  umpire, should  the 
arbitrators  take  evidence  in  his  absence  ? as,  in 
the  event  of  their  disagreement  this  course 
would  necessitate  an  entire  re-hearing  before 
the  umpire. 

(3.)  This  question  arises  from  the  last.  It  is 
Btated  that  an  umpire  is  to  be  an  umpire  between 
the  parties,  not  between  the  arbitrators,  and 
that  his  authority  commences  from  the  dis- 
agreement of  the  arbitrators.  Can  the  arbi- 
trators be  said  to  disagree  whilst  the  time  for 
making  their  award  is  still  running,  and  before 
they  have  heard  the  evidence  which  each  of  the 
parties  is  willing  to  produce  ? In  other  words, 
can  the  joint  arbitrators  “ agree  to  disagree  ” 
without  full  investigation,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  the  umpire  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  proceedings  ? 

(4.)  In  the  event  of  the  umpire  being  called 
in  after  the  arbitrators  have  heard  the  evidence 
and  disagreed,  should  the  arbitrators  sit  with 
him  to  determine  the  matters  jointly  with  him? 
This  is  exceptionally  the  case  in  London, 
although  I hear  it  is  the  common  practice  in  the 
North.  It  appears  to  be  an  unnecessarily  cum- 
brous proceeding,  as  the  opinion  of  the  umpire 
would  override  the  opinions  of  the  arbi- 
trators. 

(5.)  In  the  event  of  the  arbitrators  disagree- 
ing after  hearing  the  evidence,  and  then  calling 
on  the  umpire  to  aot,  are  their  duties  qud  arbi- 
trators at  an  end  when  the  umpire  enters  noon 
the  reference  ? 

(6.)  If  not,  is  it  right  for  the  arbitrators  to 
give  evidence  before  the  umpire  either  of  matters 
of  fact  or  of  opinion  ? It  is  common  for  them 
to  do  both;  and,  indeed,  not  infrequently  an 
arbitrator  is  the  only  person  who  can  depose  to 
material  facts,  but  it  may  well  be  that  in  that 
case  he  should  not  be  appointed  an  arbitrator. 

(/  .)  “ In  the  absence  of  any  express  promise 
by  the  parties  to  the  reference  an  arbitrator 
cannot  recover  his  charges  by  action”  (Red- 
man). This  appears  to  apply  only  to  a sole 
arbitrator,  and  to  express  promises  by  both 
parties.  It  is  obviously  improper  for  one  of  two 
joint  arbitrators,  or  for  a sole  arbitrator,  to  take 
such  express  promise  from  one  only  of  the 
parties ; his  duty  in  either  case  being  to  act 
judicially,  and  not  as  an  advocate.  Two  joint 
arbitrators  having  disagreed,  appointed  an 
umpire ; one  did  not  give  evidence,  the 
other  did;  the  evidence  was  accepted  by  the 
umpire,  and  was  not  objected  to  by  either  party. 
At  the  close  of  the  arbitration,  the  arbitrators 
were  asked  by  the  umpire  if  he  should  include 
their  fees  in  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  him  on 
taking  up  the  award.  The  first-mentioned  arbi- 
trator, who  had  not  given  evidence,  said  “No.” 
The  umpire  then  refused  to  include  the  fees  of 
the  other  arbitrator,  stating  that  if  he  did  not 
include  the  fees  of  both,  he  would  not  include 
those  of  either.  Can  the  arbitrators,  under 
these  circumstances,  recover  their  fees  from  the 
respective  parties  ? 

(8.)  Suppose  a dispute  between  the  arbitra- 
tors, or  between  arbitiators  and  umpire  as  to 


the  amount  of  their  respective  fees,  can  an 
umpire  settle  them  ? 

(9.)  Can  an  action  be  maintained  by  an  arbi- 
trator against  a co-arbitrator  or  an  umpire  for 
his  fees  received  by  the  defendant  ? 

(10.)  “ Where  there  have  been  no  differences 
between  the  parties  previous  to  their  Bubmis- 
mission,  and  the  reference  is  merely  to  fix  a 
valuation  ....  it  is  not  strictly  a reference  to 
arbitration,  and  the  provisions  of  the  17th  sec- 
tion of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854 
[as  to  making  the  submission  to  arbitration  a 
Rule  of  Court]  do  not  apply  to  such  a case.” 
(Redman).  Is  a building  contract,  strictly  a 
submission  to  arbitration,  in  which  the  archi- 
tect is  appointed  the  sole  authority  to  determine 
by  his  certificate  the  value  of  extra  and  omitted 
works,  when  to  properly  determine  the  amount 
due  to  the  builder  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  faots  outside  the  architect’s  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  in  dispute  between  the 
parties,  but  to  be  ascertained  by  the  deposition 
of  witnesses  on  oath  or  otherwise,  such  as  the 
measurements  of  work  covered  up  and  inac- 
cessible ? \yt 


INCONSISTENCY. 

A SATIRE. 

Whex  with  consistency  declaring  war, 

All  Albion’s  sons  most  truly  Britons  aro  ! 

No  sooner  do  they  some  quaint  view  explain. 

Than  with  the  opposite  your  ears  they’ll  strain ; 
They'll  hold  at  once  that  both  the  views  aro  right, 
And  first  for  one  and  then  the  other  fight, 

Then  turn  all  smiling  for  the  world’s  applause. 

For  they  have  flouted  reason,  facts,  and  laws. 

W ith  taste  one-sided  they’ll  affect  Japan, 

The  wares  of  China,  and  the  bricks  of  Anne; 

W ith  willow-pattern,  barb’rous  blue  and  white. 
They’d  set  the  world  msthetically  right; 

Tho  more  funtastic  doth  the  work’ship  show. 

The  moro  ecstatic  doth  the  critic  “ blow  ” ; 

In  weekly  journal  you  shall  find  his  lore, 

His  puking  verses  and  liis  dreamy  snore ; 

In  priut  he  poses,  and  will  learned  prate 
Of  silly  maidens,  knights  emasculate. 

Of  pictures  painted  by  a kindred  sot 
Who  each,  loud  cawing,  doth  each  other  pet. 

Of  “ Art  for  Art’s  sake  ’’  they  will  vaguely  talk, 

And  dream  that  they  with  Truth  and  Nature  walk, 
Though  what  they  really  think  'tis  hard  to  learn. 

For  all  their  talking  is  but  dodge  and  turn  : 

“ Art  is  not  art,  nor  this  clear  thing  nor  that, 

’Tis  something,  nothing,— yea,  they  know  not  what  ; 
F rom  sense  did  ne’er  divine  aillatus  spring, 

’Tis  stark  unreason  gives  poetic  ring.” 

One  moment  they’ll  some  technic  craze  uphold, 

Then  turn  to  seek  some  more  congenial  fold. 

To  show  how  workmen  did  surpassing  well. 

Fine  things  indeed  the  moderns  can’t  excel, 

A\  ithout  three  R.s,  or  Bromptou’s  wondrous  aid, 
Without  being  noticed,  snd  without  being  paid. 

By  men  unwanh'd,  who  ne’er  on  beef  were  fed. 

Who  lived  in  hovels, — died  on  barley  bread. 

Amidst  aesthetic  cant  the  workman  stares, 

Bewilder  d stumbles,  and  the  wrong  thing  dares, 

Till  forced  at  last,  the  poor  unhappy  wight 
Exclaims  with  Pope,— ” Whatever  is,  is  right  1 ” 

A l>u  ve  heard  the  teaching  of  one  curst  extreme. 

The  other  kicks  as  oppositely  the  beam  ; 

Would  make  new  science  play  tho  larger  part. 

Than  grand  experience  tells  us  holds  in  art, 

For  taste,  as  led  by  Wisdom’s  golden  rule. 

Was  e’er  the  feature  of  the  greater  school 
Of  poets,  painters,  and  the  wiser  few, 

Who  soar’d  above  the  mere  mechanic  crew. 

Teach  men  to  think,  if  you  would  have  great  acts  ; 
Don’t  cram  them  full  with  ill-digested  facts. 

Men  cannot  bear  such  burden  of  the  soul 

As  they  would  have,  who’d  make  them  bear  the  whole 

Great  sphere  of  knowledge,  as  on  Atlas’  back, 

All  scionc<? cramm’d  in  one  huge  rounded  pack. 

Too  much  of  one,  they’ll  have  the  lesser  part 
Of  something  needed  in  consummate  art ; 

Do  not  too  much,  let  Nature  walk  alone/ 

Just  lift  her  o’er  some  hard  and  rugged  stone ; 

Let  moderate  knowledge  soul-spread  pinions  touch. 
The  direst  error  is  to  teach  too  much. 

Or  this  or  that,  please,  Britons  let  us  know  : 

If  we  re  to  reap  we  needs  must  wisely  sow  ; 

If  your  new  critics  modern  work  despise, 

And  instinct’s  best,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

W hy  haste  at  once  and  close  your  technic  schools 
And  leave  all  art  to  mere  untutor’d  fools  ; 

If  not  to  these,  to  those  more  wisely  sped. 

Who  find  their  school  by  nobler  reason  led. 

Meiee. 


THE  WATER  IN  THE  SEVERN  TUNNEL. 

Tiie  workings  at  the  Severn  tunnel  are  still 
filled  with  water  caused  by  the  spring  which 
recently  flooded  them  and  stopped  operations 
just  at  the  time  wheu  the  headings  driven  from 
either  side  of  the  estuary  were  within  a few 
yards  of  meeting.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  have,  however,  resolved  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the 
works,  and  with  this  object  machinery  is  now 
in  course  of  construction.  This  machinery 
consists  of  the  most  powerful  pump  that  can 
be  obtained,  which  is  at  present  in  course  of 
erection,  and  upon  which  a large  number  of 
working  engineers  are  employed  with  the  view 
of  completing  it  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the 
work  of  pumping  out  the  water  from  the  work- 
ings in  the  headings  may  be  commenced.  The 
pump,  however,  is  of  such  ponderous  dimensions 
that  it  is  believed  it  cannot  be  completed  and 
ready  to  commence  pumping  in  less  than  two 
months.  The  engineers  are  confidently  of 
opinion  that  when  once  it  is  in  operation  it  will 
very  quickly  clear  the  water  out  of  the  workings, 
when  the  headings  may  be  proceeded  with  and 
completed. 


WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

GOVANHILL  AND  CROSSBILL  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS; 

ROTHESAY  NEW  PUBLIC  IIALLS. 

Some  of  the  small  burghs  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  are  looking  up  in  the  way  of  new 
buildings.  The  feature  about  the  work,  too,  is 
that  the  corporations  do  not  do  it  themselves, 
but  get  it  done  for  them.  Paisley,  as  noticed 
more  than  once  in  these  columns,  is  hastening 
to  completion  a gift  of  a town-hall  from  the 
Clark  family,  whose  Anchor  Mills,  by  the  way, 
suffered  seriously  from  fire  the  other  day ; 
Rothesay  has  just  taken  possession  of  new 
public  halls  built  for  the  town  by  Mr.  Charles 
Duncan,  a former  provost  of  the  burgh ; and 
Govanhill  and  Crossbill,  suburbs  of  Glas- 
gow, have  jointly  came  into  the  ownership 
of  a town-hall  and  municipal  offices  by  tho 
kindness  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Dixon,  the  well-known 
ironmaster  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  these  two  occasions  were  marked  by 
considerable  ceremony,  especially  at  Crosshill, 
where  there  was  a gathering  of  provosts  aud 
county  gentlemen  in  the  height  of  their  glory, 
delivering  speeches  at  one  another.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Dixon,  the  donor,  was  unable  to  be  present  on 
account  of  his  health.  At  Rothesay,  Mr.  Chas. 
Dalrymple,  M.P.,  and  many  other  notables,  were 
present. 

The  halls  opened  at  Rothesay  cost  something 
like  20,0001.  The  site  is  in  East  Princes-street, 
in  the  front  of  the  town,  and  overlooking  the 
picturesque  bay,  which  swarms  in  summer  with 
yachts  and  small  boats.  It  was  at  one  time 
contemplated  spending  only  from  11,0001.  to 
12,0001. ; but  when  the  site  was  purchased  and 
the  contracts  closed,  it  was  found  that  close 
on  the  sum  expended  would  be  required.  The 
site  was  occupied  by  a substantial  three- 
story  building,  and  the  front  elevation  raised 
to  five  stories  has  been  utilised.  It  has,  of 
course,  been  remodelled,  and  surmounted  by 
three  towers.  The  main  entrance  in  the  centre 
of  the  ground-floor  has  a porch  extending  across 
the  pavement,  aud  on  either  side  there  are 
handsomely  fitted-up  shops.  A corridor,  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  decorated  with  figures 
on  pedestals,  leads  to  the  main  hall,  which  is 
designed  to  accommodate  1,250  persons.  It 
is  83  ft.  by  48  ft.,  aud  from  the  dome  to  the 
floor  is  46  ft.  A substantial  gallery  wholly 
supported  from  the  walls,  leaving  the  floor  free 
of  pillars,  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  hall,  and 
at  the  further  end  a platform  is  raised.  Behind 
the  platform  there  is  a recess  for  an  organ,  and 
along  the  top  of  this,  in  a line  with  the  gallery, 
are  three  panels,  containing  thirteen  life-sizo 
figures.  The  figures  are  said  to  represent  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  divided  island  of 
Bute,  praying  Neptune  to  withdraw  the  water 
and  unite  the  island.  The  smaller  hall  is  42  ft. 
by  27  ft.,  and,  like  the  larger  one,  is  lighted 
from  the  roof.  It  accommodates  300  persons. 
Messrs.  James  Hamilton  & Sons,  of  Glasgow 
and  Rothesay,  were  the  architects;  Mr.  Wm. 
Morrison  was  the  mason;  and  Mr.  Robert  Easton 
was  the  joiner. 

The  plans  for  the  new  town-hall  and  cham- 
bers for  Crosshill  and  Govanhill  were  prepared 
by  and  executed  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Francis  Stirratt,  architect, 
of  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow.  The  struc= 
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ture  ia  two  stories  in  height,  the  ground-floor 
being  laid  out  as  chambers  for  the  two  corpora- 
tions. The  upper  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  town-hall.  The  main  entrance  in  Dixon’s- 
avenue  is  in  three  doorways,  separated  by  hand- 
some columns.  The  vestibule  is  35  ft.  long  and 
15  ft.  broad,  and  from  either  Bide  is  a staircase 
leading  to  the  hall.  The  hall  measures  100  ft. 
long  and  45  ft.broad,  and  affords  accommodation 
for  between  600  and  700  persons.  There  is  a nice 
suite  of  ante-rooms  arranged  in  an  entresol,  and 
communicating  with  the  hall,  which  is  in  all 
respects  excellently  well  fitted  up.  The  ground- 
floor  is  entered  from  Cathcart-road,  the  portion 
of  the  building  to  the  right  of  the  doorway 
being  devoted  to  the  Govanhill  authorities,  and 
that  on  the  left  to  the  older  and  more  preten- 
tious burgh  of  CroBBhill.  There  are  a magis- 
trates’ room,  retiring-apartments,  and  a com- 
modious waiting-room  for  the  public.  Exi  ernally 
the  edifice  is  very  well  decorated.  A clock- 
tower  rises  to  a considerable  height  at  the 
south-east  corner.  The  corners  of  the  tower 
aud  the  main  gable  are  finished  with  circular 
turrets,  which  again  are  surmounted  by  carved 
lions  rampant  holding  shields  bearing  devices. 
Over  the  magistrates’  entrance  to  the  building 
is  the  Dixon  coat  of  arms,  flanked  by  carved 
work  of  good  design  and  two  medallion  heads. 


ASSOCIATED  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS 
OP  SCOTLAND. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Scotland  was 
issued  on  the  19th  inst.  In  the  opening  re- 
marks the  general  secretary,  Mr.  William 
Paterson,  Glasgow,  states  that  he  has  to  notice, 
both  in  connexion  with  the  Association  and 
the  trade,  various  matters  which  were  not  the 
most  encouraging.  Such  disputes  as  had  existed 
in  branches  duiing  the  past  year  had  been 
wholly  due  to  interference  by  the  employers 
either  with  the  established  rate  of  wages  or 
with  working  regulations.  The  results  of  these 
disputes  had,  in  the  main,  been  unfavourable 
to  them,  and,  in  addition,  there  had  been 
numerous  reductions  of  wages  and  repudiations 
of  their  working  regulations,  to  which  no  oppo- 
sition was  offered,  owiug  to  the  fearfully  de- 
pressed state  of  the  building  trade.  As  illus- 
trating that  depression  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
he  had  to  state  that  on  the  1st  of  November,  1877, 
3,080  journeymen  joiners  were  employed  in 
Glasgow,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1879,  only 
1,224  were  employed.  There  had  been  no 
attempt  worth  noticing  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers in  the  building  trade  to  depart  from  the 
nine-hour  day.  As  much  could  not  be  Baid  of 
the  Clyde  ship-builders.  They  could  not  lose  the 
opportunity  which  the  depression  of  trade 
afforded,  aud  the  51  hours  per  week  had  been 
superseded  by  the  54  hours.  How  long  the 
54  hours  would  continue  the  rule  on  the 
Clyde  depended  very  much  upon  the  workmen 
in  view  of  the  improved  state  of  the  ship- 
building trade.  The  income  for  the  year 
amounted  to  7,362 i.  12s.  5 id.,  showing  a de- 
crease of  2,752 i,  9s.  9 id.  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  There  had  been  paid  as  sick 
aliment  3,759 1.  17s.  5d;  as  funeral  allowance, 
5341. ; as  superannuation  allowance,  49L  15s.  6d.; 
as  tools  compensation,  398?.  6s.  Hid. ; as  strike 
allowance,  502 l.  5s.  5d. ; as  victimised  allowance, 
3657.  3s.  Id.;  and  3001.  as  bonuses  to  six  mem- 
bers. The  gross  expenditure  amounted  to 
9,1811.  6s.  lO^d.,  which  left  a deficiency  of 
18181.  14s.  4fd.  upon  the  year’s  transactions.  Of 
that  sum  1,3531. 12s.  10id.  fell  to  be  borne  by 
the  trade  section,  and  4651.  Is.  6id.  by  the  sick 
section.  This  left  3,2601.  8s.  4id.  belonging  to 
the  trade  section,  and  5,3341.  9s.  9id.  to  the 
sick  section.  There  was  a decrease  of  2,005 
members  during  the  year,  the  number  being 
6,105.  It  appears  from  a trade  census  which 
has  been  oompiled  that  there  are  about  10,030 
carpenters  and  joiners,  and  3,807  apprentices  in 
the  various  districts.  Another  table  shows  that 
their  hours  of  labour  range  from  50  to  57  a 
week,  and  that  their  wages  vary  from  5£d.  to 
7£d.  an  hour. 


A Brass  Eagle  Lectern,  of  good  design, 
has  been  presented  to  Christ  Church,  Wanstead, 
Essex,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  S.  Fitz- 
gerald, whioh  was  made  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis, 
of  London  and  Birmingham.  The  same  firm 
have  in  hand  a marble  font  for  the  same 
churoh. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Henry  Warren,  K.L. — The  death  of  this 
gentleman,  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  painters  in 
water  colours,  will  be  heard  of  with  regret  by 
many.  Mr.  Warren  died  on  the  18th  inst., 
aged  85,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Mr.  Albert 
H.  Warren,  where  he  had  lived  in  retirement 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Mr.  Warren, 
who  has  in  his  time  produced  a large  number  of 
beautiful  pictures,  and  published  some  works  on 
art,  held  many  important  positions,  and  was 
respected  in  all.  He  was  acting  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 
almost  from  its  foundation,  and  when  retire- 
ment became  necessary,  through  failing  health 
and  eyesight,  he  was  unanimously  elected  hon. 
president  for  life.  He  was  knighted,  as  was 
his  relative,  the  late  John  Martin,  by  Leopold, 
the  late  king  of  the  Belgians,  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  talent.  Of  late  he  was  in  receipt  of 
a pension  from  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was 
also  on  the  Civil  list  for  501.  per  annum  on 
account  of  his  aids  to  art  through  a long  and 
industrious  life.  Mr.  Warren  was  buried  on  the 
23rd  inst.  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery. 

Mr.  John  Leslie. — At  a meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  on  the  19th,  the  Chair- 
man said  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  lay  before 
the  Board  a letter  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie,  announcing  the  death  of  his 
father,  Mr.  John  Leslie,  the  senior  representa- 
tive at  the  Board  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square.  Mr.  Leslie  died  on  the  15th 
inst.  Dr.  Brewer  proposed  a resolution,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sympathy  of  the  Board  with 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie  aud  the  othor  members  of  his 
family,  on  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  their  father,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a member  of  this  Board.  Mr.  E.  Dresser- 
Rogers  seconded  the  proposition,  and  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  supporting  it,  said  no  one  could 
fail  to  recognise  the  energy  and  extraordinary 
activity  of  their  deceased  friend.  He  certainly, 
in  his  (Mr.  Richardson’s)  opinion,  thoroughly 
represented  his  Vestry,  and  they  must  give  him 
full  credit  for  having  done  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  duty.  We  add  to  these  remarks  an  ex- 
pression of  our  own  regret.  Mr.  Leslie  wa3  a 
man  of  remarkable  energy  and  ingenuity.  A 
few  years  ago  he  made  some  inventions  in 
respect  of  lighting  and  heating,  which  have 
Bcaroely  been  utilised  to  the  extent  that  might 
have  been  expected.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
members  at  the  original  formation  of  the  Board 
of  1855,  and  previously  was  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  and  West- 
minster Commission  of  Sewers. 

M.  Alexandre  Denuelle  has  (according  to  the 
AthenaBum)  died  suddenly  in  Florence.  He  was 
largely  employed  in  planning  the  interior  mural 
decorations  of  public  buildings  in  France.  The 
ornamentation  of  many  churches  was  the  pro- 
duct of  his  pencil,  and  he  either  restored  or 
completed  the  decorative  work  in  the  Abbeys  of 
St.  Denis,  St.  Paul  at  Nimes,  and  St.  Polycarp 
at  Lyons.  The  internal  deooration  of  the  new 
part  of  the  Louvre  was  intrusted  to  him.  The 
only  English  building  which  he  treated  is  the 
Oratory  at  Birmingham.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  executed  some  designs  for  the  interior 
of  Strasburg  Cathedral.  He  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1818,  and  studied  under  Paul  Delaroche. 

Mr.  Dominic  Colnaghi. — The  death  took  plaoe, 
on  the  19th  of  December,  at  Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square,  of  Mr.  Dominio  Colnaghi,  of 
Pall-mall  East,  in  his  91st  year. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Buntingford. — The  death  of 
Mr.  William  Gibbons,  a well-known  builder  in 
Hertfordshire,  on  the  4th  inst.,  will  be  regretted 
by  many.  Mr.  Gibbons  settled  in  Buntingford 
as  a successor  to  Mr.  Warren,  about  a quarter 
of  a century  since,  and  by  an  unswerving  recti- 
tude and  business  qualifications  of  a high  order 
he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a business 
which  was  known  far  and  wide,  and  with  which 
the  interests  of  a large  number  of  employes  in 
Buntingford  and  neighbourhood  have  for  many 
years  been  closely  identified.  In  the  work  of 
church  restoration,  not  only  in  many  parishes 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  in  many  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country  and  also  in  other 
public  works,  Mr.  Gibbons  had  been  muoh 
engaged,  and  we  can  speak  personally  of  his 
uprightness  and  ability.  As  a large  employer 
of  labour,  a good  master,  and  a kind  friend  and 
neighbour,  he  will  bo  missed  in  the  town.  The 
business  will  be  carried  on  by  his  former  partner 
under  the  name  of  William  Gibbons  & Co. 


MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  meeting  and  presentation  of 
prizes  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester  School 
of  Art  took  place  on  Friday,  the  19th  inst.,  in 
the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Grafton, 
and  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  distributed  the  prizes. 

The  report  of  the  committee  stated  that  since  the  last 
annual  meeting  the  committee  had  most  seriously  con- 
sidered the  question  of  cost  in  relation  to  the  new  build- 
ing. According  to  the  tenders  aent  in  for  the  ereotion 
of  a school  according  to  the  design  illustrated  by  the 
model  exhibited  in  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  a sum 
of  about  25,OOOL  would  have  been  required.  Having 
regard  to  the  depression  of  trade,  which  rendered  it  most 
doubtful  whether  that  sum  could  be  raised  at  present, 
and  to  the  urgency  of  making  provision  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  school,  a design  of  ft  somewhat  more 
modest  character  has  thus  been  prepared  and  approved. 
The  design  was  for  a brick  structure,  in  which  material 
it  would  have  cost  about  10,000?.  As,  however,  the  trea- 
surer, Mr.  F.  W.  Grafton,  thought  it  most  desirable  that 
the  strncturo  should  be  worthy  of  the  city,  and  of  its 
commanding  position,  he  strongly  advocated  the  lacing  of 
the  facades  with  stone,  and  to  relievo  the  building  com- 
mittee from  the  responsibility  of  obtaining  the  fund  re- 
quired to  meet  the  extra  cost,  he  has  most  generously 
arranged  to  guarantee  the  extra  sum,  upwards  of  2,000?., 
required  for  the  purpose.  The  (committee  have  already 
entered  into  a contract  with  Mr.  Herd  for  the  erection  of 
tho  new  school.  Although  the  reduced  scale  and  cost  of 
the  building  render  the  responsibility  less  onerous,  they 
have  still  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Manchester  to 
the  amouut  of  about  5,500?. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Rickards  had  con- 
sented to  place  his  collection  of  Watts’s  paint- 
ings at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 
exhibition,  the  profits  to  be  divided  between  the 
Children’s  Hospital  and  the  new  building  of  the 
School  of  Art. 

The  report  and  balance- Bheet  were  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Murgatroyd,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Edward  Salomons,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Muckley,  the  head-maBter,  and 
the  teachers,  for  their  untiring  energy  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  then  distributed  the  prizes, 
and  afterwards  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  made  some  encouraging  criticisms  upon  the 
work  of  the  students  of  the  School  of  Art,  which 
he  had  personally  inspected.  He  pointed  out 
the  advantages  that  accrued  from  life-studies 
and  the  study  of  the  antique.  He  know  a great 
many  pupils  objected  to  the  antique,  finding  it 
too  dry  and  uninteresting ; they  were  anxious 
to  hurry  on  to  the  study  from  the  life.  In  that 
matter  they  made  a mistake ; in  fact,  unless  an 
artist  had  a good  idea  of  the  antique,  he  (Sir 
Coutts)  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  attain  a 
high  position  in  art ; at  least,  he  would  not  attain 
a fine  knowledge  of  art.  The  use  of  the  model 
was  to  enable  the  painter  to  repi’esent  what  he 
wanted  on  his  canvas,  and  to  give  vitality  and 
life  to  his  idea.  Unfortunately,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  a model  of  a type  so  fine  as  to  enable 
the  artist  to  make  use  of  it  without  any  change 
or  alteration  in  any  work  of  imagination,  and  if 
the  artist  had  not  learned  the  human  form  in 
its  best  proportions  and  finest  qualities  from  the 
antique,  he  would  always  find  himself  unable  to 
express  nature  in  its  most  beautiful  form,  and 
he  would  find  that  his  drawing  from  nature 
instead  of  helping  him  would  puzzle  him  in  his 
work.  If  a man  had  a proper  knowledge  of  the 
antique  ho  could  correct  nature  by  that  know- 
ledge ; if  not,  he  must  keep  to  what  he  saw, 
and  he  would  never  produce  very  fine  work. 
The  first  object  of  an  artist  was  to  be  able  to 
imitate  what  he  saw ; and,  secondly,  he  must 
have  the  power  to  direct  the  hand  in  harmony 
with  the  eye.  The  education  of  the  mind  ought 
to  accompany  the  education  of  the  hand,  and 
those  drawings  which  educated  the  mind  were 
the  most  important ; therefore  he  insisted,  and 
every  master  should  insist,  upon  the  proper  use 
of  the  model.  The  three  necessities  for  artists 
were  power  of  imagination,  common  sense,  and 
energy  of  purpose ; and  the  possession  of  all 
three  combiued  would  make  what  was  one  of 
the  rarest  things  among  men, — a great  artist. 


Warwick. — A stained-glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Warwick.  The  subjects  illustrated  are, 
in  the  centre  lights,  the  Supper  at  Emmaus, 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and,  in  the  side- 
lights, events  from  the  life  of  Christ.  In  the 
tracery-pieces  are  figures  of  Apostles  aud  Pro- 
phets. The  glass  is  executed  in  the  fifteenth- 
century  style  of  work,  in  keeping  with  tho 
architecture  of  the  chancel.  The  window  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne. 
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THE  APPROPRIATE  TREATMENT 

OP  GRANITE  IN  CITY  ARCHITEOTDRE. 

As  the  use  of  polished  granite  for  building 
in  London  is  increasing,  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  it  is  being  applied  in  a 
manner  best  calculated  to  display  the  inherent 
beauty  of  the  material  with  a sufficient  regard 
to  its  natural  characteristics. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  a nega- 
tive reply,  the  question  seems  to  resolve  itself 
into  one  of  style.  Hitherto,  in  London,  granite 
has  been  associated  exclusively  with  Classical 
architecture,  but  with  this  stiiking  defect,  that 
the  most  important  details  are  not  executed  in 
it,  probably  on  account  of  mechanical  difficulties, 
or  of  doubt  as  to  their  good  effect  or  of  expense. 
Dados,  columns,  architraves,  pilasters,  friezes, — 
all  plain  surfaces, — have  been  accomplished 
easily  enough,  but  those  crowning  and  essential 
features,  the  capital  and  cornice,  have  been 
abandoned  to  Bath  or  Portland  stone, — an  in- 
ferior material  where  only  the  very  choicest 
should  be  found.  The  result  is  a serious  want 
of  harmony,  which  daily  becomes  more 
noticeable,  for  while  the  freestone  is  discoloured 
and  eventually  blackened  by  the  absorption  of 
the  soot  of  the  London  atmosphere,  the  granite 
remains  unchanged ; and  it  at  once  becomes 
evident  that  if  the  whole  of  the  order  cannot  be 
carried  out  in  one  material, — or  in  two  equally 
good  materials, — it  should  be  abandoned  for  the 
purpose  under  consideration. 

Even  if  an  architect,  on  some  important  occa- 
sion, felt  himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  the 
great  cost  of  the  manual  labour  in  executing 
capitals  and  cornices  in  polished  granite,  the 
effect  would  certainly  be  disappointing,  inasmuch 
as  confused  glitter  would  result  from  the  com- 
bination of  positive  and  numerous  reflected 
lights  on  so  many  surfaces  at  different  angles. 

Without  reflecting  in  the  least  upon  its  design, 
there  is  a granite  building  opposite  Cannon- 
street  Station  which  illustrates  very  forcibly 
the  unsuitability  of  this  material  in  Classical 
architecture,  even  when, — as  in  this  example, — 
no  freestone  is  used. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  require 
very  much  reflection  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  selection  or  adaptation  of  a later  style, 
— Byzantine,  Romanesque,  or  Saracenic, — is 
necessary.  In  these  buildings  there  is  a principle 
of  construction  well  suited  to  the  hard  and  intrac- 
table nature  of  granite,  and  to  the  display  of 
its  many  beautiful  colours,  its  gem-like  trans- 
lucenoy,  and  its  rich  depth  of  tone,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Architectural  effect  of  a 
very  striking  character  is  obtained  by  orna- 
mental construction,  with  two  or  more  coloured 
materials, — marble,  porphyry,  serpentine,  and 
others, — and  there  is  often  a minimum  of  mould- 
ing and  carving  which  are  the  great  difficulties 
in  granite  building.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
greatest  effect  is  obtained  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  labour. 

In  Florence,  Palermo,  Messina,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  Cairo,  this  ornamental  construction 
has  been  most  completely  carried  out,  and  in 
adopting  it,  it  would  only  require  the  refinement 
and  cultivated  taste  of  the  modern  architect  to 
render  it  perfectly  suitable  for  English  build- 
ings. Arches  of  all  forms  and  compound  lintels 
have  the  voussoirs  in  two  colours,  and  with  orna- 
mental edges,  the  letter  ^ forming  a chevron 
being  a favourite  form.  Panels,  strings,  and 
jambs  of  ingenious  geometric  tracery  are  con- 
structed with  coloured  materials.  All  these 
have  flat  surfaces,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  beauty 
of  the  materials  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Even  the  carving  and  moulding  is  of  flat  super- 
ficial character,  but  most  elegant  and  refined, 
and  would  be  well  suited  for  granite  work.  The 
labour  of  executing  it  would  be  comparatively 
slight, — indeed, 'at  the  present  time  much  of  this 
kind  of  work  is  done  in  Aberdeen. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  ornamental 
work  which  renders  it  suitable  for  granite  is, 
that  all  the  separate  pieces  are  straight-sided, 
though,  of  course,  at  many  different  angles. 
All  the  pieces  could  therefore  be  prepared  with 
the  greatest  economy  by  the  powerful  machines 
recently  invented  in  this  country,  which  reduce 
the  rough  surface  of  a block  of  granite,  14  by  8, 
in  one  minute,  while  the  workman  simply  looks 
on.  The  polishing  of  the  surfaces  of  granite  is 
also  now  done  by  machinery,  with  the  same 
comparative  rapidity  and  almost  entire  freedom 
from  manual  labour,  which  can  be  more  intel- 
ligently employed. 

This  brings  me  to  the  economical  part  of  this 
question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  price 


at  present  charged  for  polished  granite  is  un- 
reasonably high.  This  is  in  consequence  of  its 
being  supplied  by  men  whose  business  is  rather 
in  heavy  monumental  work  than  in  the  lighter 
kind  of  work  that  would  be  required  by  builders 
carrying  out  the  above  style.  A test-estimate  by 
a well-known  surveyor,  based  upon  bond  fide 
prices  of  labour  and  material  from  first-class 
men  and  upon  detail-drawings,  shows  that  a 
polished  granite  facade  in  this  style  would  cost 
seven  per  cent,  less  than  one  in  carved  and 
moulded  Portland  stone.  This  fact,  therefore, 
shows  that  if  this  style  were  adopted, — for  style 
and  economy  are  intimately  connected, — there 
would  be  an  opening  for  the  supply  of  this 
material  to  builders  at  reasonable  profit,— a 
more  appropriate  method  of  using  granite  would 
be  established,  and  we  should  soon  see  facades 
complete  from  base  to  summit  in  this  noble 
material.  Henry  Travis. 


THE  TRANSMUTATION  OF  FORCE. 

Sir, — The  perception  of  the  correlation  of  the 
physical  forces  ultimately  led  scientific  men  to 
regard  them  as  so  many  different  modes  of 
motion  or  transmutations  of  a primary  force. 
This  knowledge  will  in  a few  years  lead  to  won- 
derful results.  The  conversion  of  water  and 
wind  power  to  mechanical  uses  is  destined  to 
receive  enormous  development,  on  account  of 
the  now  recognised  possibility  of  converting 
these  forces  into  electricity.  This  possibility 
was  demonstrated  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Sheffield.  We  can  scarcely 
venture  to  predict  to  what  uses  the  transmuted 
power  of  the  waves,  tides,  and  great  waferfalls 
may  be  directed.  Mr.  Lascelles,  in  his  letter  of 
last  week,  has  suggested  one.  He  touches  upon 
a subject,  however,  in  which,  in  my  youth,  I was 
extremely  interested, — the  pneumatic  railway, 
of  which,  I believe,  there  is  a model  of  mine  in 
the  Museum  of  Inventions.  I also  made  draw- 
ings for  the  specification  of  the  patent,  being  at 
that  time  intended  for  an  engineer.  This  rail- 
way was  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Pinkus,  an 
American,  and  a large  working  model  of  it  was 
exhibited  in  London.  The  top  valve  in  his  inven- 
tion was  closed  by  a cord.  Mr.  Samuda  substi- 
tuted a hinge-valve,  which  was  ploughed  up  by  a 
contrivance  attached  to  the  frame-work  of  the 
travelling  piston.  Both  forms  worked  by  ex- 
hausting air  from  the  tube.  Both  kinds  of  valve 
would  have  been  blown  open  by  compressed  air. 
Mr.  Samuda’s  was  the  form  used  at  Exeter  and 
Croydon. 

The  utilisation  of  tidal  force  and  water-pressure 
is,  of  course,  no  novelty.  The  waterworks  of  Old 
London  Bridge  were  worked  by  tidal  action.  It 
is  on  the  conversion  of  the  gigantic  wind  and 
water  power  at  our  command  into  electricity 
that  the  great  revolution  in  the  economical 
application  of  power  to  transport  and  to  manu- 
factures is  to  bo  anticipated.  A commission 
of  engineers  could  presently  solve  the  problem. 

W.  Cave  Tiiomas. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  MATERIAL. 

In  the  course  of  my  ramblings  lately  my 
attention  was  called  to  a very  large  deposit  of 
pure  white  spar  quartz,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  employed  as  a sort  of  veneering 
to  the  walls  of  gentlemen’s  residences,  put  on 
in  blocks,  larger  or  smaller,  or  in  any  form  to 
suit  the  fancy  of  the  builder,  and  fixed  with 
some  sort  of  cement  to  the  wall.  The  blocks 
would  be  best  fixed  to  each  other,  perhaps,  by 
pure  white  sulphate  of  lime,  prepared  as 
gypsum;  or  might  not  the  quartz  be  wrought 
into  the  front  of  the  wall,  in  uniform  or  irregular 
blocks,  fashioned  in  the  manner,  or  in  some 
similar  way,  to  the  granite  now  much  used  in  the 
construction  of  many  railway  stations  in  Cum- 
berland, where,  however,  the  latter  stone 
abounds  ? 

I am  not  aware  that  the  quartz  has  been  any- 
where used  for  the  purpose  suggested,  but  it 
may  have  been  so  used,  and  my  suggestion 
involves  nothing  novel.  The  spar,  however, 
would  have  a very  beautiful  effect. 

Thomas  Barnes. 


Wages  in  Warrington. — At  a meeting  of 
the  building  trade  operatives  in  Warrington  on 
the  19th  inst.,  it  was  decided  to  resist  the 
reduction  of  Id.  per  hour  and  the  increase  of 
one  hour  per  week,  as  a reduction  took  place 
only  last  May. 


THE  MISLAID  TENDER. 

Sir,— In  calling  attention  to  our  offer  of  “Twenty 
truineas  reward  for  such  information  as  will  enable  us  to 
trace  the  mis-carnage  of  our  Tender  for  Upholstery  work 
at  the  Mansion  House,  which,  though  delivered  at  the 
appointed  place  and  time,  mysteriously  failed  to  reach  the 
Chairman  of  Committee  then  sitting  to  receive  Tendors  ” 
you  pertinently  inquire,  “ Did  any  servant  of  the  Corpo- 
ration  receive  it  P ” 

•j^'  ei!Jr05^lad  to  k0  “Me  to  inform  you  that,  after  con- 
sidenble  discussion  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  the 
following  motion  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Judd,  and  carried, — 

"That  it  be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  circumstances  connected  with 
Messrs.  Hindiey’s  tender;  and  also  as  to  the  general  mode 
ot  receiving  tenders  by  the  Corporation,  reporting  thereon 
to  this  Court,  with  such  suggestions  as  the  Committee  may 
deem  fit."  J 

We  hare  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  our  evidence 
before  this  Committee,  proving,  not  merely  the  due 
delivery  of  the  Tender,  but  actually  identifying  the  clerk 
to  whom  it  was  delivered. 

We  understand  that  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  the 
report  of  this  Committee  can  be  presented  to  tho  Court  of 
Common  Council,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  the  result 
ol  thdr  investigation  and  deliberations  with  very  consider- 
able interest  - for  when  it  is  possible  for  a tender  (as  in 
this  case),  the  lowest  by  some  135 1.,  to  be  completely  lost 
in  its  transit  from  the  Architect’s  office  (where  it  was 
delivered)  to  the  committee-room,  it  is  high  time  to  amend 
the  mode  of  receiving  such  tenders. 

C.  HiirnnEY  & Sons. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  LAND  AGENTS. 

In  these  days,  when  all  questions  relative  to  the  arch i 
tectural  profession,  and  other  businesses  connected  there- 
with are  being  mooted  before  the  Institute  and  otherpublic 
bodies,  I think  I shull  not  be  out  of  place  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  more  influential  members  of  the  profession 
to  tho  inroads  that  the  persons  called  “ land  and  estate 
agents  make  upon  the  scope  that  some  unlucky  pro- 
vincial brother  professional  has  chosen  as  his  field  of  action 
Do  not  for  a moment  suppose  I allude  to  those  ornaments 
to  their  calling  that  are  to  be  found  all  the  way  down  Par- 
liament-street, and  without  whom  England  would  be 
unable  to  get  on,  but  to  such  as  in  the  country  are  always 
etriviug  to  take  tbeir  living  from  out  of  the  mouths  of  eul- 
tured  men,  who,  having  paid  for  their  education,  us  their 
capital  by  which  to  obtain  their  existence,  are  obliged  to 
look  on  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  because  they  are 
too  proud  to  accelerate  the  downward  progress  of  their 
work  ”,0n  ^ attemPtinS  t0  rival  those  who  “ tout  for 

I may  mention  one  case  in  particular  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  during  the  past  week.  A School  Botrd  iu 
the  couuty  of  Shropshire  advertised  for  plans  lor  a school, 
in  such  a manner  that  it  was  commented  upon  in  your 
publication.  The  competition  was  gained  by  u profes- 
sional gentleman  of  the  name  of  Adams.  So  far,  so  good. 
Then,  as  a sequel,  they,  instead  of  advertising  for  a com- 
petent and  authenticated  clerk  of  works,  select  a local 
land  agent  to  superintend  the  erection  of  their  new 
schools. 

Now  I do  not  wish  to  wound  the  feelings  of  individuals, 
but  truth  must  out,  and  in  tho  past  and  present  general 
depression  of  trade  there  have  been,  and  are,  hundreds  of 
men,  thoroughly  educated  to  their  business,  who  are 
starving  for  want  of  employment,  and  who  would  willingly 
have  rendered  their  services  for  a low  salary. 

There  are  some,  doubtless,  who  will  suggest  that  writing 
on  the  subject  will  not  correct  the  evil;  but  I write  in 
hopes  that  gentlemen  owning  landed  property,  if  they  see 
one  source  of  bread  taken  away  from  hard-working  men  and 
t heir  families,  will  give  young  ageuts  a chance  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  by  introducing  fresh  blood  on  to  their  estates, 
thereby  proving  their  right  to  the  name  of  liberal-minded 
English  gentlemen. 

Before  I conclude  I should  like  to  mention  another 
nstance  of  what  I allude  to  : a contractor  who  had  been 
erecting  a set  of  kennels,  &c.,  from  the  designs  of  a land- 
agent,  not  100  miles  from  the  before-mentioned  county, 
showed  me  a case  in  which  it  appeared  the  floors  had  all 
been  laid  to  a certain  fall,  which,  when  the  doors  were 
hung,  naturally  enough  prevented  them  from  opening  ; and 
the  man  who  styled  himself  “ architect  ” of  these  buildings 
—really  an  agent— wished  to  compel  the  builder  to  alter 
the  work  at  his  own,  i.e.  the  builder’s,  expense,  and  after- 
wards had  the  audacity  to  oppose  the  bill  of  extras  before 
the  Hunt  Committee.  Mens  Conscia  Recti. 


WOOD  CARVING. 


Sir, — “ Meter”  has  said  his  last  word  “for  tho  present”  ; 
will  you  allow  me  the  privilege  of  adding  a few  remarks 
before  making  my  bow  also? 

An  architect  prepares  plans,  elevations,  &c.,  for  a 
church,  mansion,  or  whatever  his  clieut  may  require, 
sketching  in  the  ornament  where  ho  knows  it  is  wanted, 
and  sometimes  making  detailed  drawings  of  every  piece  to 
be  carved;  he  then  becomes  one  of  my  trio, — the  orna- 
mental designer  as  well  as  the  architect.  If  he  does  not 
detail  the  ornament,  the  master-carver  employs  his  artist, 
and  the  result  is  shown  to  the  architect  for  approval.  The 
master-carver  then  distributes  the  work  amongst  his 
assistants,  giving  the  figure-work  to  the  best  figure-carver 
he  has,  the  floral  work  to  the  one  best  suited  to  that  class, 
and  the  ornamental  to  those  who  have  succeeded  best  in 
that  department.  However  much  may  be  written  in 
arguing  the  point,  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  the  way  all 
great  works  are  carried  out,  and  it  is  the  surest  way  to 
gain  the  best  results.  It  often  occurs  that  the  master- 
carver  takes  the  place  of  designer  in  some  of  the  styles,  or 
the  part  of  carver  in  some  of  his  varied  departments,  but 
he  must  understand  what  is  right  and  true  in  all  branches 
in  order  to  control  widely. 

“Meter”  asks, — “Does  Mr.  Rogers  know  that  Gib- 
bons executed  the  statue  of  James  II.  ? ” No,  sir,  Mr. 
Rogers  does  not  know  it;  moreover,  he  considers  it  very 
much  open  to  question. 

and  for  “ Meter  ” to  say  Gibbons  was  only  awood-carver 
by  chance  is  quite  against  his  history.  He  was  first  dis- 
covered carving  wood,  he  was  introduced  to  the  king  as  a 
remarkable  wood-carver  when  quite  young,  and  his  works 
in  other  materials  are  very  few  compared  with  those  in 
wood.  It  was  once  thought  that  all  the  carvings  at  Chats- 
worth  were  from  his  hand;  the  stone  pedestal  of  Charles  I. 
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St  Charing-cross  also  ; and  some  time  back  I purchased  the 
whole  of  the  carved  fittings  of  a country  church,  which  had 
been  for  years  ascribed  to  him,  but  which  were,  unmis- 
takably, the  work  of  an  artist  of  an  inferior  rank. 

It  does  a great  master's  name  an  injury  to  put  down 
works  to  his  authorship  without  strong  proof;  for  refuta- 
tion ofcen  comes  by  the  finding  of  lost  documents.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Hare,  in  his  pleasant  book  “ Walks  in 
London,”  states  that  the  Charles  pedestal  was  the  work  of 
Joshua  Marshall,  the  master-mason  to  the  Crown. 

I will  not  dilate  on  Mr.  Colley’s  letter ; but  one  thing 
strikes  me  as  peculiar, — the  tone  of  his  communication  to 
you  being  so  different  to  that  which  he  used  when,  a Bhort 
time  back,  he  applied  to  me,  bringing  a specimen  of  his 
work  as  a recommendation. 

Geoegb  Alfbbd  Rogers. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

TALI. AND  SCHOOL  BOARD  V.  TRF.VAIL. 

At  the  Liskeard  County  Court,  last  week,  the 
judge  (Mr.  Montagu  Bere,  Q.C.)  gave  judgment 
in  tho  action  brought  by  the  Talland  and 
Lansallos  United  District  School  Board  against 
Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  of  Ty  wardreath,  to  recover 
30Z.  9s.  7d.  for  money  alleged  to  be  overpaid 
defendant  whilst  acting  as  architect  for  the 
plaintiffs. 

The  action  was  tried  before  a jury  at  the 
November  court,  who  (as  reported  in  the 
Builder  of  the  22nd  ult.,  p.  1301)  found  for 
Mr.  Trevail  to  the  extent  of  312.  10s.  4d.  The 
judge,  however,  reserved  his  judgment  on  cer- 
tain legal  points.  He  now  gave  judgment  for 
the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the  school 
board  was  a corporate  body  with  a seal,  but 
they  did  not  use  it  upon  the  appointment  of  the 
defendant  as  architect.  The  appointment  re- 
quired the  seal  to  be  affixed. 

The  defendant’s  solicitor  afterwards  applied 
for  costs,  which  were  allowed. 


BLASTING  FOR  FOUNDATIONS. 

DOBSON  V.  SAUL. 

This  was  an  application  (in  the  Chancery  Divi- 
sion) to  restrain  the  defendant  from  excavating, 
by  blasting,  the  foundations  of  a house  about  to 
be  built  by  him  in  close  proximity  to  a house 
lately  erected  by  the  plaintiff.  The  locus  in  quo 
is  part  of  an  estate  called  Windermere  Park 
estate,  near  Lake  Windermere,  which  had  been 
laid  out  for  building,  and  the  ground  of  which  is 
of  a rocky  nature. 

The  defendant  alleged  that  it  was  customary  in  that 
neighbourhood  to  use  blasting  as  a means  of  excavation, 
and  without  it  a great  part  of  the  estate  could  not  be 
built  on.  The  foundations  of  the  plaintiff's  house  had 
been  excavated  by  this  means;  but  when  the  defendant 
had  fixed  two  or  three  blasts  for  the  purpose  he  received 
a notice  from  the  plaintiff  to  desist,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  not  doing  so  the  present  application  was  made. 
There  was  a space  of  24  ft.  between  the  houses.  The 
plaintiff  alleged  that  he  was  prevented  from  taking  pos- 
session ot  his  house  in  consequence  of  the  defendant’s 
operations. 

Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  Cutler  were  for  the 
plaintiff;  Mr.  lliggins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bramwell  Davis  for 
the  defendant. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  suggested  that  as  the  plaintiff  had 
not  taken  possession  of  his  house,  he  had  better  allow 
the  defendant  to  finish  his  foundations,  the  latter  under- 
taking to  pay  such  damage  as  might  accrue  to  the  plain  till’ 
in  consequence  of  his  blasting  operations.  It  was  ulti- 
mately arranged  that  the  motion  should  stand  over  to 
the  hearing,  and  that  the  defendant  should  be  at  liberty 
to  continue  his  operations  upon  his  undertaking  to  be 
answerable  for  any  damage  which  might  be  done  to  the 
plaintiff's  house. 


Tlie  Metropolitan  Board's  Budget. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  Mr.  Manro  (chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee)  presented  the  estimates  of  the 
Board  for  the  year  1880.  He  regretted  that 
he  had  to  ask  for  an  increased  call.  Last 
year  he  had  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  Id.,  and 
this  year  he  required  an  additional  £d.  Tho 
Board  would  not  be  surprised  at  this  when  it 
took  into  cansideration  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  freeing  of  the  metro- 
politan bridges,  and  under  the  Artisans’  Dwell- 
ings Act,  which  schemes  alone  had  cost  ^d.  in 
the  pound.  After  entering  into  details,  Mr. 
Munro  said  that  the  total  requirements  for  the 
year  were  653,2601.,  which,  being  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  7,7601.  derivable  from  fees,  licences,  &c., 
brought  the  total  net  charge  to  645,5001.  To 
produce  this  sum,  a rate  on  the  present  rental 
of  24,501,4101.,  equal  to  6-32d.  in  the  pound, 
would  be  required,  against  5‘82d.  in  1879.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Board,  the  total 
amount  levied  had  been  9s.  lOd.  in  the  pound, 
and  when  the  vast  improvements  which  had 
been  effected  under  its  supervision  were  taken 
into  account,  he  did  not  think  that  amount  could 
be  deemed  excessive.  The  estimates  were 
adopted. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Sheffield. — The  Wolstenholm  Memorial  Hall, 
which  has  been  erected  in  Quean- street  by  Mrs. 
E.M.  Wolstenholm,  of  Kenwood  Park,  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  was  opened  on  the  11th  inst. 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  inhabitants.  The  building  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  has  cost,  with  the  site, 
about  11,0001.  Portions  of  the  building  will  be 
devoted  to  purposes  of  refreshment  and  recrea- 
tion. The  large  lecture-hall  will  accommodate 
about  1,000  persons,  and  will  be  used  for  services, 
lectures,  and  entertainments.  It  is  72  ft.  long, 
40  ft.  wide,  and  25  ft.  high.  The  seats  are 
Redmayne’s  pitch-pine,  convertible ; and  the 
gas-pendants,  ten  in  number,  have  been  designed 
by  the  architect.  Mr.  H.  D.  Lomas  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Fidler,  of  Eckington,  is 
the  contractor ; Mr.  T.  Taylor,  of  Reed-street, 
has  done  the  joiner’s  work  ; and  the  furniture, 
linoleum,  and  similar  requisites,  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Sheffield  Moor. 

Clumber  House,  Notts. — The  rebuilding  of 
Clumber  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire 
last  winter,  has  been  commenced,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Barry.  The  estimated  cost  is 
60,0001. 

Withington. — At  a meeting  of  the  Withington 
Local  Board  on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  L.  Booth,  of 
Manchester,  was  appointed  architect  of  the  new 

offices  for  the  Board. -The  memorial  stone  of 

new  workhouse  schools  and  homeB,  situate  in 
Nell-lane,  opposite  the  workhouse,  has  been 
laid.  The  buildings  are  being  erected  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Chorlton  Union,  the  architects 
being  Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewoods,  whose 
designs  were  selected  in  limited  competition. 
The  buildings  consist  of  six  homes,  three  of 
which  are  situated  to  the  right  and  three  to  the 
left  of  the  administrative  block.  The  schools 
are  placed  to  the  front,  facing  Nell-lane,  with 
dwellings  for  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
in  the  centre.  Each  of  the  six  homes  will 
provide  fifty  children  with  living  and  sleeping 
accommodation.  On  the  ground-floor  is  provided 
a day-room,  33  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft.  ; sitting-room 
for  the  official  in  charge,  lavatory  containing  ten 
wash-bowls  and  two  baths,  storeroom,  and 
water  and  slop  closets.  The  first  pair  floor  con- 
tains two  dormitories,  33  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft.  and 
17  ft.  by  17  ft.,  holding  twenty-four  beds,  bed- 
room for  official,  water  and  slop  closets,  and 
storeroom.  The  second-pair  floor  contains  two 
dormitories,  the  same  size  as  on  first-pair  floor, 
and  holding  twenty-four  beds,  and  a bedroom 
to  hold  two  beds  in  case  of  slight  sickness,  or 
separating  weakly  children  from  the  rest ; water 
and  slop  closets,  and  storerooms.  The  adminis- 
trative block  contains  three  workrooms,  dining- 
hall,  70  ft.  by  3S  ft. ; cooking  kitchen,  officials’ 
sitting-room,  bread-store,  larder,  washhouse, 
laundry  and  drying- closet,  linen-room,  boiler- 
house,  and  boys’  plunge-bath.  The  whole  of 
this  block  is  one  story  high.  The  boys’ school 
is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  front  block,  and 
the  girls’  school  to  the  left.  Each  school  is 
provided  with  a room  95  ft.  by  22  ft.,  two  class- 
rooms each  18  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  two  book-closets. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  centre  portion  of  this 
block  for  the  schoolmaster’s  and  schoolmistress’s 
dwellings,  separated  by  a central  archway  form- 
ing the  principal  approach  to  the  several 
buildings.  The  elevation  to  the  front  block  of 
buildings  is  faced  with  stock  bricks,  the  moulded 
work  being  in  red  terra-cotta.  The  window-sills, 
copings,  &c.,  are  of  stone.  The  buildings  are 
expected  to  be  completed  about  the  end  of 
March  next,  and  the  estimate,  exclusive  of  fit- 
tings, amounts  to  16,924Z.  Mr.  James  Herd  is 
the  general  contractor  for  the  sever, al  works,  and 
the  following  sub-contractors  are  engaged  under 
him : — Mr.  Charles  Normanton  for  the  brick- 
work ; Messrs.  Stephenson  & Corcora,n,  the 
masonry ; Mr.  James  Barrow,  the  slating ; Mr. 
Henry  Lightfoot,  the  plumbing ; and  Mr.  Richard 
Higson,  the  plastering  and  painting. 

Hidl.  — An  extensive  pile  of  buildings  in 
Silver-street  has  lately  been  erected  for  Messrs. 
Goddard  & Son,  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
stationers.  The  style  is  described  a3  Classical 
of  the  Doric  order,  freely  treated.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  front  is  of  stone,  and  is  divided 
into  five  bays,  with  red  granite  pilasters.  The 
granite  pilasters  are  surmounted  by  a cornice, 
and  carved  frieze  and  cantilevers,  finished  with 
a stone  balustrade.  The  upper  stories  are  built 
with  Scarborough  yellow  stock  bricks,  the 
pilasters  being  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the 
second  Btory,  and  the  various  carved  bands, 1 


strings,  and  dressings  of  stone  are  from  the 
Whitby  quarries  at  Cragmoor.  The  works  have 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Brodrick, 
architects,  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  George 
Higham,  of  Hull,  the  general  contractor,  the 
sub-contractors  being  Mr.  George  Taylor,  mason, 
and  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Hall,  joiners.  It  is  believed 
that  the  building  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
grounds  of  the  old  Suffolk  Palace,  the  erection 
of  which,  according  to  Sheahan  and  other  local 
historians,  was  commenced  by  Sir  Michael  de  la 
Pole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Suffolk.  In  the  exca- 
vation for  Messrs.  Goddard’s  new  premises,  large 
pieces  of  hewn  stone  were  dug  up,  one  piece 
deserving  special  notice,  as  it  was  beautifully 
carved,  and  has  been  preserved  as  a memento 
by  Messrs.  Goddard  & Son  by  being  built  into 
the  side  of  the  building  under  the  archway.  The 
architects  express  their  opinion  that  it  is  a por- 
tion of  the  old  palace,  probably  part  of  a carved 

stone  roof. On  the  west  side  of  Savile-street 

are  the  premises  of  Messrs.  A.  Brown  & Son,  book- 
sellers and  stationers,  which  have  been  erected 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  W.  Botterill  & Son. 
The  shop  - front  is  of  Ancaster  stone,  with 
recessed  windows,  the  upper  part  being  of  red 
brick.  The  contractors  for  the  building  were 
Messrs.  Musgrave  & Son,  and  the  furnishings 
were  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son,  Leeds.  The 
heating  apparatus  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Perkins,  London  ; and  a hoist  and  the  revolving 
shutters  by  Messrs.  Bennett  & Co.,  of  West- 
minster.  The  new  premises  of  Mr.  Henry 

Wilson,  wine-merchant,  form  a conspicuous 
feature  of  Savile-street.  They  consist  of  a 
warehouse  of  four  floors,  the  front  part  of  the 
premises  being  devoted  to  offices  and  general 
business  purposes.  The  cellars  ax-e  all  floored 
with  the  patent  concrete  flooring  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, of  Newcastle.  The  usual  lavatory  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  best  description,  and  were  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Jennings  & Co.  The  exterior 
is  built  of  red  stock  brick,  with  dressings  of 
Whitby  stone.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Smith  & Brodrick,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Geo. 
Jackson  & Son,  Witham,  tho  carving  being  by 
Mr.  Frith. 

Salisbury. — The  new  Salisbury  Middle  Class 
School,  erected  for  the  Rev.  W.  Baker,  has  been 
completed.  The  school,  which  is  only  the  first 
instalment  of  what  will  ultimately  be  a larger 
buildiDg,  is  built  entirely  of  red  brick,  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  relieved  by  projecting 
chimneys,  porch,  and  heavy  mullioned  windows, 
with  small  squares  of  glass,  which  are  in  many 
cases  filled  with  ornamental  lead  glazing.  Carved 
brick  panels  are  inserted  in  the  chimneys  ; 
they  were  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter.  The  chimney-shafts  rise  from  a dark 
tiled  roof  with  red  ornamental  ridging.  All  the 
offices,  kitchens,  and  stores,  are  in  the  basement. 
The  dining-hall,  class  and  master’s  rooms  are  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  two  upper  stories  being 
devoted  to  the  master’s  bedrooms,  dormitories, 
and  bath-rooms.  The  dormitories  and  dining- 
hall  are  large,  lofty  rooms.  The  schoolroom, 
which  is  of  iron,  is  merely  U3ed  temporarily 
until  the  other  portion  of  the  buildings  is  com- 
pleted. The  laundry  is  detached  from  the  house. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  and  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Hale  & Sons, 
builders,  of  Salisbury,  at  a cost  of  about  6,000J. 


Mr.  Edison  and  the  Electric  Light. — A 

Times  telegram,  dated  Philadelphia,  Dec.  22, 
states  that  Mr.  Edison  claims  to  have  discovered 
an  effective,  cheap  electric  light,  which  is  a 
complete  substitute  for  gas  for  household  use. 
After  fifteen  months’  experimenting,  he  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  burnt  paper  is  the  best 
substance  to  use,  and  he  therefore  abandoned 
platinum,  devoting  himself  to  perfecting  this 
lamp.  He  cuts  from  cardboard  a narrow  strip, 
shaped  like  an  elongated  miniature  hor3e-shoe, 
the  strip  being  2 in.  long  and  i in.  wide.  This 
is  placed  in  a wrought-iron  mould,  which  is 
heated  slowly  to  a white  heat,  driving  off  all 
volatile  portions  of  the  paper,  which  is  then 
gradually  cooled.  The  charred  remains  of  the 
horse-shoe  are  taken  carefully  out,  and  are 
placed  upright  in  a little  glass  globe,  the  wires 
of  the  generating  machine  being  attached  at 
the  ends  of  the  horse-shoe.  The  air  being 
exhausted  from  the  globe,  it  is  sealed,  com- 
pleting a lamp  costing  about  one  shilling.  This, 
Mr.  Edison  claims,  will  produce  a bright  mellow 
light,  without  flickering  or  pulsations.  He  has 
also  invented  a generator  and  regulator,  his 
claim  being  that  he  has  entirely  solved  the 
problem. 
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CHUECH-B  UILDIN G NEWS. 

North  Ormesby. — The  memorial-stone  of  the 
•extension  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
North  Ormesby,  Middlesbrough-on-Tees,  has 
been  laid  by  Mrs.  Pennyman,  of  Ormesby  Hall. 
The  present  church  consists  of  nave,  choir, 
chancel,  north  aisles,  vestries,  and  north  porch. 
The  additions  are  south  nave  and  chancel  aisles, 
extension  of  nave  -westwards  with  additions  to 
north  aisle,  tower  and  spire  at  south-west 
•corner  of  nave,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms 
a west  entrance  and  porch.  The  cost  of  the 
additions  will  be  about  1,300Z.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Armfield  & Bottomley,  and  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Allison,  Bros.,  of  Middles- 
brough-on-Tees. 

Wheatacre. — The  chancel  of  Wheatacre Church, 
about  five  miles  from  Beccles,  has  been  restored, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Phipson,  architect 
and  diocesan  surveyor.  From  its  age  it  had 
become  a good  deal  out  of  repair.  All  the  roofs 
were  covered  with  thatch.  The  tower  is  a very 
-fine  piece  of  brickwork,  erected  late  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  has  much  good  moulded 
brick  detail,  and  flint  panelling.  The  plaster 
ceiling,  rotten  timbers,  and  old  thatch  have  been 
replaced  by  a trussed  rafter  open  timber  roof, 
in  pitch-pine,  boarded  with  the  same  material, 
and  covered  with  green  slates.  The  east  and 
south  windows  have  been  restored  in  stonework, 
and  the  outside  walls,  which  were  covered  with 
plaster,  and  had  brick  buttresses,  have  been 
■faced  in  flint,  new  stone  quoins  and  set-offs  being 
introduced.  The  windows  have  been  glazed 
with  cathedral  glass  of  a subdued  tint.  The 
passage  and  the  space  within  the  Communion- 
rail,  have  been  laid  with  Minton  tiles.  The 
works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Beccles,  the  total  cost  being  a little  over  300Z. 

Gwinear. — On  the  2nd  inst.  St.  Gwinear 
Church,  after  undergoing  an  extensive  restora- 
tion, was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro. 
The  church  is  a large  and  interesting  building 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  portions  of  an 
earlier  church  at  the  east  end.  It  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel,  with  one  aisle  on  the  south 
and  two  on  the  north,  a north  porch,  and  a 
western  tower.  The  chancel  was  partially  re- 
stored several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sedding,  who 
repaved  it  with  encaustic  tiles,  fitted  it  with 
new  stalls  of  oak  and  an  oak  reredos,  renewed 
the  east  window  (an  interesting  specimen  of 
tracery),  and  effected  some  other  repairs, 
especially  in  the  roof.  This  work  remains 
unchanged,  except  that  the  east  window 
has  been  raised  18  in.,  and  the  reredos  and 
levels  of  the  floor  have  been  correspondingly 
elevated.  The  recent  works  were  commenced 
by  the  renewal,  some  months  since,  of  the  whole 
of  the  roofs,  the  ancient  roofs  having  become  so 
decayed  as  to  be  positively  dangerous,  and  quite 
past  restoration.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the 
windows,  a thorough  restoration  of  the  ancient 
fabric  has  been  effected.  The  church  is  well 
lighted  with  the  new  “Hesperus"  lamps,  pro- 
vided by  the  patentees,  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis, 
of  Birmingham,  who  have  also  supplied  the 
curtains  and  the  like  fittings  generally.  The 
northernmost  aisle,  known  as  the  “Arundel 
Chapel,”  has  been  separated  from  the  church 
by  a low  screen  (the  gift  of  the  rural  dean,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Hockin,  of  Phillack),  and  will 
be  used  as  a chapel  for  week-day  and  occasional 
services ; the  westernmost  bay  is  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  a vestry.  The  passages  throughout 
the  church  are  laid  with  large  and  massive  slabs 
of  rubbed  Delabole  slate,  edged  with  borders  of 
red,  yellow,  and  black  tiles.  The  architect 
(according  to  the  Western  Daily  Mercury)  was 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston-Randolph,  rector  of 
Ringmore,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Cara 
•&  Edwards,  of  Crowan. 

Cratfield. — The  parish  church  of  Cratfield, 
Suffolk,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  south  aisle  roof  was  so  rotten  that  Mr. 
Phipson,  the  architect,  was  forced  to  condemn 
it  altogether ; and  a new  roof,  with  moulded 
timbers,  braces,  purlins,  See.,  all  of  pitch  pine, 
has  been  put  up,  and  the  roof  covered  again 
with  lead.  The  clearstory  windows  have  been 
restored  and  glazed  with  cathedral  glass,  and 
the  internal  stone  piers,  capitals  and  bases, 
arches,  quoins,  &c.,  throughout  the  church, 
cleaned  down  and  left  perfect.  The  internal 
walls  have  been  re-plastered,  and  the  north  and 
south  aisle  windows  made  good  and  re-glazed  as 
far  as  necessary ; but  the  outside  walls  of  the 
church,  which  are  covered  with  plaster,  have, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clearstory,  not  been 
touched.  Wooden  floors  with  oak  curbs  have  been 


laid  under  the  benching  in  the  nave  and  aisles, 
and  the  latter  have  been  benched  with  some  of 
the  old  seats,  and  the  nave  with  some  plain 
pitch-pine  benches.  The  passages  are  paved 
with  Minton’s  tiles,  all  old  monumental  slabs 
being  relaid.  There  was  a very  fine  and 
interesting  carved  screen  in  the  chancel  arch ' 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but  about  that 
time  it  was  cut  in  half,  and  the  head  placed  at 
the  back  of  a west  gallery  erected  at  that  time. 
This  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  the  screen 
has  been  put  roughly  together  again,  and  placed 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  old  Jacobean 
pulpit  remains,  but  has  been  made  larger,  and 
some  old  Jacobean  panelling  has  been  formed 
into  a prayer-desk.  There  is  a very  beautifully 
carved  font  of  Perpendicular  date,  containing  in 
its  panels  the  seven  sacraments,  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  is  untouched.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread.  The 
total  cost  of  the  present  works,  including  the 
value  of  the  old  lead  on  the  nave,  sold  to  help 
to  defray  the  expense,  is  about  860Z.  or  870Z. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Manchester. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel,  erected 
at  the  junction  of  Plymouth-grove  and  Hyde- 
grove,  has  been  opened.  The  chapel  is  built  of 
stone,  and  is  designed  in  the  Early  Gothic  style. 
It  is  lighted  by  an  arcade  of  windows  on  each 
side,  and  by  a four-light  window  in  the  main 
gable.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  63  ft.  long  by  37  ft.  wide.  Sittings  are  pro- 
vided for  350  persons.  The  roof  is  lofty,  and  in 
one  span,  wagon-headed  in  form,  and  divided 
into  panels,  with  moulded  ribs.  The  open 
seats,  roof  timbers,  &c.,  are  all  of  pitch  pine. 
The  entrance-doors  are  at  each  side  of  the 
chapel,  and  a narthex  is  formed  by  a wooden 
screen  (glazed  with  cathedral  glass)  cutting  off 
a passage-way,  8 ft.  wide,  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  building.  Doors  in  the  narthex,  and  again 
in  the  screen,  protect  the  congregation  from 
draughts.  All  the  doors  are  arranged  to  open 
outwards.  Vestries,  class-rooms,  and  keeper’s- 
hoase  have  also  been  built,  and  the  total  cost  at 
present  incurred  will  be  about  5,500Z,,  including 
land  and  boundary  walls.  Ample  space  is  re- 
served for  a larger  chapel, — contemplated  at 
some  future  time,  capable  of  seating  1,000 
persons.  The  contract  for  the  present  buildings 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Webster,  of  Brook- 
street,  and  the  works  have  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver,  architects, 
Carlisle,  and  carried  out  under  their  superin- 
tendence. 

Bournemouth. — On  the  17th  inst.  the  new  East 
Cliff  Congregational  Church  was  opened.  The 
church  has  been  erected  on  a site  presented  by 
Sir  G.  Meyrick,  bart.,  and  is  situated  near  the 
East  railway  station.  It  is  built  of  white  brick, 
with  white  stone  dressings,  and  moulded  briok 
reveals  to  windows.  It  has  a clock-tower  90  ft. 
in  height.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two 
aisles,  and  the  apse  is  provided  with  pulpit, 
organ,  and  a platform.  It  is  60  ft.  long  by  40  ft. 
wide,  and  including  that  in  the  gallery,  sitting 
accommodation  has  been  provided  for  650 
worshippers.  In  the  basement  a school,  40  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  and  four  class-rooms,  have  been  con- 
structed. The  total  cost  exceeds  4,000Z.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Kemp-Welch  and  Pinder, 
of  Bournemouth,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Pike,  of 
the  same  place. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — At  a meeting  of  the  School  Board 
for  London,  on  the  10th  inst.,  it  was  decided  to 
accept  a tender  amounting  to  8,300Z.  (exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  foundations)  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  for  1,200  children  on  the  site  in  Reddin’s- 
road,  Derwent-road,  Lambeth.  It  was  stated 
that  the  cost  per  head  of  this  school  worked  out 
at  71.  5s.  Sd.,  the  site  having  cost  2,500Z.  The 
Works  Committee  reported  that  the  new  schools 
iu  Edinburgh-road,  and  in  Silver-street,  Notting- 
hiH,  providing  accommodation  for  802  and  624 
children  respectively,  had  now  been  completed, 
and  would  be  ready  for  occupation  immediately 
after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts.—  The  Queen-street 
Board  School  buildings  consist  of  a schoolroom, 
61  ft.  long  and  22  ft.  wide,  class-room,  20  ft. 
long,  16  ft.  wide,  fitted  with  galleries  and  desks, 
and  a capacious  porch,  in  which  are  conveniences 
for  hats,  cloaks,  &c. ; and  also  lavatories  and 
drinking-cups  for  the  children.  The  roofs  are 
all  open  to  the  ridge,  stained  and  varnished. 
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Care  has  been  taken  to  insure  good  ventilation 
The  materials  are  the  dark  bricks  of  the 
locality,  with  red  brick  strings  and  decorations. 
The  heads  and  cills  of  all  the  doors  and^indows 
are  of  Bath  stone.  The  buildings  were  opened 
by  the- Chairman  of  the  Board  (Mr.  John  Evans, 
F.R.S.,  of  Nash  Mills),  on  whioh  occasion  he 
delivered  an  address  on  the  work  of  the  Board, 
and  the  progress  made  in  education  since  its 
establishment  in  the  town.  The  buildings  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  George  Low,  architect, 
London,  and  erected  by  Mr.  William  Sear, 
builder,  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  at  a cost  Blightly 
in  excess  of  l,00OZ. 

East  Linton  (Scotland).  — The  East  Linton 
School  Board  have  approved  of  plans  and  speci- 
catious  for  new  schools,  of  which  the  estimated 
cost  is  2,600Z. 

Norwich. — The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid 
of  new  school,  lecture  and  class  rooms,  in  con- 
nexion with  Prince’s-street  Congregational 
Church.  The  buildings,  which  are  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Redwell  and  Prince’s  streets,  and 
occupy  the  whole  space  between  them,  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  St.  Michael-at-Plea 
Church-alley,  will  be  a Classic  structure  of 
white  brick,  moulded  and  enriched.  It  will 
consist  of  a basement,  ground,  and  first  floors. 
The  former,  although  12  ft.  6 in.  high,  by 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  incline  of  Red- 
well-street  will  be  only  partially  under- 
ground. It  will  comprise  a large  infants’ 
schoolroom,  mothers’  meeting-room,  church  par- 
lour, class-room,  ladies’  retiring-room,  hat  and 
cloak  rooms,  and  lavatories  for  all  the  school- 
children.  Adjoining  a kitchen  will  be  the  heat- 
ing-chamber, from  which  the  whole  building 
will  be  warmed  with  hot  water,  in  addition  to 
the  open  fires  in  some  of  the  rooms  where 
cheerfulness  is  desirable.  The  ground-floor  will 
contain  an  assembly  or  school  room  62  ft.  long 
by  39  ft.  wide,  with  fourteen  rooms  arranged 
round  it.  Eleven  of  these  will^be  class-rooms, 
the  remainder  will  be  for  the  secretary,  the 
library,  and  the  superintendents’  private  rooms. 
The  height  of  the  assembly  or  large  school  room 
will  be  24  ft.  to  the  springing  of  a large  plaster 
panelled  cove  ceiling,  which  will  have  a lantern 
extending  the  whole  length  to  give  light ; but 
the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  lan- 
tern will  be  44  ft.  The  works  are  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  John  Downing,  builder,  of  Pit-street, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Edward  Boardman,  architect,  Norwich, 
the  whole  of  the  plain  and  ornamental  bricks  for 
the  exterior  being  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  Gunton, 
of  Cossey.  


STAINED  GLASS. 

London. — The  east  windows  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Gough-square,  Fleet-street,  have  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Powell,  of  Whitefriars.  The  centre  light  has 
for  its  subject  the  Resurrection,  with  the  figure 
of  Christ  standing  at  the  empty  tomb,  with  two 
sleeping  angels  below.  Above  and  below  are 
circular  medallions  of  angels  bearing  scrolls  and 
palm  branches.  The  background  is  of  diaper 
work  in  quarries. 

Plymouth. — A memorial  window  has  just  been 
placed  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Plymouth. 
The  subject  portrayed  is  the  eight  beatitudes. 
They  are  as  follow : — Publican  and  Pharisee, 
the  three  Marys  at  the  tomb,  Joseph  making 
himself  known  to  his  brethren,  Simeon  taking 
the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,  the  Good  Sama- 
ritan, the  Annunciation,  Abraham  beseeching 
Lot  that  they  should  not  quarrel,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  Stephen.  These  subjects  are 
surmounted  by  canopies  designed  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  old  fifteenth-century  glass.  The 
tracery  is  filled  at  the  top  by  the  represen- 
tation of  our  Lord  speaking  to  the  multitude,  on 
the  left  side  by  Christ  tempted,  and  on  the  right 
side  by  Christ  ministered  to  by  angels.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Fouracre  & 
Watson. 

Great  Sutton—  The  west  window  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Great  Sutton, 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Peter  Owen.  The  window  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

Edinburgh.— Another  of  the  series  of  memorial 
windows  in  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  has  just  been 
completed.  It  occupies  the  window  that  ha3 
been  for  some  time  vacant,  beside  the  organ. 
The  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  parables  of 
“ The  Prodigal  Son,”  “ The  Good  Samaritan,” 
and  “The  Good  Shepherd.”  The  principal 


figures  are  in  deep  tones  of  brown,  amber;  and 
blue.  The  artists  are  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son, 
of  George-Btreet,  who  have  worked  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Herdman,  R.S.A.,  and 
the  Windows  Committee. 
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The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  By  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Illustrated  by  Jane  E.  Cook,  Author 
of  “The  Sculptor  caught  Napping.”  (King 
Alfred’s  School,  Wantage) . Printed  for  private 
circulation.  1879. 

Mr.  Robert  Browning’s  popular  version  of  the 
Legend  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  who  first 
piped  away  all  the  rats  of  the  town  and  after- 
wards all  the  children,  because  the  burghers 
would  not  keep  their  promise,  is  well  suited  for 
illustration,  and  has  afforded  subjects  to  artists 
before  now.  No  one,  however,  that  we  know  of 
has  illustrated  the  weird  story  so  completely  as 
the  lady  whose  handsome  book  is  before  us.  In 
nine  folio  plates  Mrs.  Cook  has  depicted  all  the 
prominent  points  of  the  legend,  showing  a 
playful  fancy,  power  of  expression,  and  much 
skill  in  drawing.  Ab  the  sister  of  an  architect, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  Mrs.  Cook  has  an  extra  claim 
to  our  attention,  but  has  no  need  of  that  to 
secure  it.  It  is  a pity  that  the  book  should  be 
confined  to  her  own  circle. 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  relative  Advantages  of  Wind,  Water, 
and  Steam,  as  Motive  PowerB,  compared  with 
each  other,”  by  Samuel  R.  Goslin  (John  Warner 
& Sons,  Cripplegate),  is  a valuable  pamphlet, 
containing  within  a small  Bpace  a large  amount 
of  valuable  matter.  It  includes  an  illustrated 
description  of  the  motors  best  suited  for  utilising 
wind,  water,  and  steam-powers,  and  the  author 

evidently  knows'what  he  is  talking  about. A 

third  edition  is  published  of  “ Bevis’s  Improved 
System  of  Book-keeping,  specially  adapted  for 
Builders  and  Contractors  ” (8,  St.  Martin’s- 
place).  It  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an 
appendix  containing  examples  of  the  author’s 
newly-introduced  arrangement  of  entries,  show- 
ing an  advantageous  extension  of  the  system 

advocated. The  Gardeners’  Magazine  gives  a 

Christmas  number  full  of  engravings  of  all 
sorts,  including  a Sheet  Almanac,  printed  in 
colours.  Pictures, — pictures, — everywhere  pic- 
tures.  The  Christmas  number  of  the  Pictorial 

World  includes  a number  of  coloured  sketches. 
The  lithographer  and  chemical  engraver  are 

pushing  the  wood-engraver  off  his  stool. 

Whitaker’s  Almanac  (1880)  is  excellent.  We 
place  it  amongst  those  books  in  which  we  always 

find  what  we  think  ought  to  be  in  them. 

The  third  section  of  “ Colchester  Castle : a 
Roman  Building,”  just  now  issued  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Buckler  (Benham  & Co.,  Colchester),  is  a 
synopsis  of  the  pamphlets  of  1876  and  1S77,  and 
a register  of  many  points  which  have  been 
under  discussion  for  thirty  years  past.  It  is 
offered  by  the  author  more  particularly  to  those 
who  regard  Colchester  Castle  as  the  oldest  and 
the  nobleBt  monument  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
and,  therefore,  a monument  of  national  import- 
ance. We  are  bound  to  say  that  a not  very 
minute  examination  of  Colchester  Castle,  made 
by  us  some  years  ago,  did  not  lead  us  to  the 
conviction  that  it  was  a Roman  structure.  Mr. 
Buckler’s  long-continued  study  of  the  subject, 
however,  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect. 


liscdlstnm 


New  Post-office,  Dudley. — On  the  19th  inst. 
the  new  post-office  in  Wolverhampton-street 
was  opened  to  the  public.  The  building  has 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Nelson  & Son,  from 
designs  by  the  Government  architects,  which 
(says  Aris’s  Birmingham  Gazette ) are  not  at  all 
pleasing.  The  total  cost  will  approach  4,000Z., 
the  land  having  cost  3Z.  3s.  per  square  yard. 

The  Royal  Society. — No.  XXIX.  of  the 
“Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,”  just  issued, 
includes  the  President’s  address  and  the  accounts 
of  the  various  Funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  for  scientific  and  charitable  purposes. 
The  digest  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings  is 
brought  up  to  December. 

A Blot  on  Birmingham. — The  death-rate 
in  Birmingham  the  week  before  last  was  equal 
to  a yearly  average  of  33  per  thousand.  The 
average  rate  in  twenty-two  large  towns  was  31 
per  thousand.  j 


Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don.—In  the  Builder  for  the  8th  ult.  (p.  1218), 
we  briefly  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Grey- 
stoke-place  Board  school  (a  new  structure)  had 
been  closed,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  fever,  due 
in  some  measure,  according  to  a report  made  to 
the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  by  Dr. 
Sedgwick  Saunders,  to  the  insanitary  condition 
of  the  school.  The  School  Board  for  London 
subsequently  appointed  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter, 
of  Croydon,  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  them 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school,  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  17th  inst. 
the  Works  Committee  presented  Dr.  Carpenter’s 
report.  Dr.  Carpenter  says,  “ I am  bound  to 
say  that  a most  searching  inquiry  did  not 
discover  any  serious  defect  in  the  construction 
of  the  drains  to  the  school.  I examined  into  the 
whole  of  the  connexions  which  exist  between 
the  drains  and  the  interior  of  the  school ; Borne 
slight  defects  were  found,  capable  of  easy  recti- 
fication, but  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the 
idea  that  the  Bchool  waB  from  this  cause  ‘ a 
pestilent  and  insanitary  area.’  ” Dr.  Carpenter 
carries  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country  when 
he  says : — 

“After  searching  diligently,  and  failing  to  find  within 
the  school  buildings  a sufficient  reason  for  the  illness  which 
undoubtedly  existed  among  the  children,  and,  still  further, 
a condition  of  things  which  would  account  for  their  poor 
state  of  health,  I thought  it  my  duty  to  visit  some  of  the 
homes  of  those  who  attended  the  school.  1 had  not  tar 
to  go  before  I found  sufficient  evidence  to  account  tor 
pallid  cheeks,  flabby  look9,  and  feeble  health.  In  my 
endeavour  to  search  out  the  truth  regarding  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  medical  officer’s  report,  I did  not  nnd 
that  the  parents  generally  imputed  the  illness  of  their 
children  to  infection  received  at  the  school.  It  was  gene- 
rally said  to  be  in  “the  court”  or  “place”  before  their 
children  had  failed  with  it.  I examined  the  water  supply 
provided  for  these  people;  it  was  stored  in  old  tnbs,  the 
place  of  storage  being  in  the  most  filthy  position ; the 
offensive  condition  of  the  closet  accommodation  provided 
for  these  poor  people  being  almost  beyond  conception.  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  it  could  have  been  possible 
for  such  a state  of  tilings  to  have  existed  within  a lew 
yards  of  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the  City  of  London. 
The  school  has  been  re-opened. 

Dioptric  Lenses  for  Gas-Lighthouses.— 
Mr.  John  S.  Sloane,C.E.,  late  Engineer  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Irish  Lights,  has  suggested  certain 
improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  dioptric 
lenses  for  gas-lighthouses.  He  does  not  propose 
to  interfere  with  the  upper  reflecting  prisms, 
but  would,  without  hesitation,  if  necessary, 
sacrifice  the  lower,  and  by  suspending  the 
different  annular  polyzonals  between  wrought- 
iron  grooved  frames  of  light  but  (from  their 
section)  rigid  description,  with  pulleys . and 
balance-weights  make  their  use  comparatively 
easy.  At  Hasborough,  Howth,  Wicklow,  and 
Mine  Head,  two  panels,  representing  90°  of 
azimuth  for  each  augmentation  of  flame  to  sea- 
ward, — i.e.,  six  lenses  in  addition  to  those  at  pre- 
sent in  use,— would,  from  the  situation,  be  suffi- 
cient. For  Hook  Tower  he  would  propose  nine 
lenses  in  addition  to  the  eastward,  in  three 
groups — in  either  case  the  lenses  of  each  power 
to  be  attached,  so  as  to  move  up  and  down 
within  the  frames  as  one,  somewhat  like  an 
ordinarv  sash-window.  There  would  then  be  a 
set  for  the  28  and  48  jet  burner,  inclusive,  and 
for  the  68,  88,  and  108,  in  each  degree  or  point 
of  azimuth ; and  as  all  the  lights  mentioned  are 
fixed,  or  have  apparatus  suited  for  fixed  lights, 
the  object  would  be  easier  of  attainment  than  if 
revolving.  The  cost  of  these  improvements 
would  be,  he  urges,  comparatively  trifling,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  immense  advantage 
to  the  mariner,  and  to  the  great  saving  that  the 
gaslight  has  effected  since  brought  intouse  on 
the  coast,  unlike  the  electric  light,  which,  he 
says,  has  been  a source  of.  great  expense, 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty,  and  is  useless  in  fogs, 
or  even  in  ordinary  thick  weather. 

Fires. — The  Town-hall  and  Plait  Market, 
Dunstable,  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  17th  inst.  The  building  was  erected  five 

years  ago  at  a cost  of  3,000Z. On  the  night  of 

Friday,  the  19th  inst.,  a fire  broke  out  m the 
extensive  saw-mills  of  Messrs.  Roberts,  Williams, 
& Co.,  Cranmer- street,  off  Stanley-road,  North- 
end,  Liverpool.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  fire- 
brigade,  the  flames  had  gained  complete  mastery 
over  the  building. 

Fall  of  a Cornice— At  Sheffield,  on  Satur- 
day last,  a serious  building  accident  took  place 
at  some  bank  premises  in  course  of  erection  for 
the  Midland  Company.  The  cornice  along  one 
side,  composed  of  massive  stones,  suddenly  fell 
a distance  of  30  ft.  into  the  street,  smashing 


Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engi- 
neering.— The  certificates  of  merit  awarded  to 
the  students  of  this  school  for  proficiency  in  the 
winter  term  juBt  closed  were  distributed  on 
Saturday  last  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  school 
in  the  south  tower  of  the  Palace.  Mr.  M‘ George, 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Palace  Directors, 
presided,  and  the  certificates  were  distributed 
by  Mr.  George  Berkeley,  C.E.  Mr.  Shenton, 
the  superintendent,  read  the  report  of  the 
examiners,  which  stated  that  the  number  of 
students  of  the  first  year’s  course  who  had 
attended  the  lecture  examination  in  “ materials 
and  their  manufacture,”  was  twenty-six,  of 
whom  twenty  were  eligible  for  examination,  and 
ten  passed  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  second 
year’s  students  of  the  civil  engineering  section 
showed  considerable  ability  in  the  surveys. 
Parliamentary  plans,  working-drawings,  and 
specifications,  both  in  regard  to  the  quality  and 
the  amount  of  work  done.  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  the 
course  of  a brief  address  to  the  students,  said 
the  grand  object  of  an  engineer  was  to  find  out 
and  direct  the  great  sources  of  power  which 
were  contained  in  nature  to  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  men.  In  recent  years  that  power 
had  been  much  developed.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  present  day  was  the  extraordinary 
advance  which  had  been  and  was  being  made  in 
the  manufacture  and  appliances  of  steel,  and 
another  feature  was  the  application  of  the 
marvellous  power  of  electricity,  as  shown  in 
the  telephone  and  microphone,  by  means  of 
which  persons  who  were  miles  apart  could 
converse  and  transact  business  in  a few  minutes 
or  seconds  which  formerly  took  hours  to  accom- 
plish. In  the  application  of  force  a knowledge 
of  ohemistry  was  most  important  to  an  engineer, 
and  he  recommended  that  instruction  in  that 
science  should  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  school.  . 

Rateable  Value  of  the  Metropolis.— The 
following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  list  of 
the  totals  of  the  gross  and  rateable  values  of 
the  valuation  lists  of  the  several  parishes  and 
unions  in  the  metropolis,  as  shown  by  the 
supplemental  valuation  lists  sent  to  the  clerk  to 
the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
District,  which  will  come  into  force  on  April 
6th,  1880  : — 

Bethnal-green,  324,005?.  5g.  ; Camberwell,  690,304?. : 
Chelsea,  423,851?.;  Hampstead,  374.461?.  ; lalington. 
1,230, 8317.  ; Kensington,  1,472,986?. ; Lambeth,  1,174,903?.; 
Marylebone,  1,328,144?.  ; Mile-end  Old-town,  315, 3o6?.  ; 
Paddington,  1,121,616?. ; St  Pancras,  1,336,890?. ; Shore- 
ditch, 626,035?.;  St.  George-in-the-East,  191,739?.  ; St. 
Giles-in-the-Fieldsand  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  331,300?.  : 
Lincoln's-inn,  18,011?.  ; Fulham  Union,  416,008?.  10s.  ; 
St.  George’s  Union,  2.098,902?,  ; Greenwich  Union, 
523  498?.;  Hackney  Union,  827,375?.;  Holborn  Union, 
835,724?. ; Gray’s-inn-place,  14,647?. ; Lewisham  Union, 
523,664?. ; St.  Olave’s  Union,  773,664 ?. ; Poplar  Union, 
611,508?.;  St.  Saviour’s  Union,  883,750?. ; Stepney  Union, 
298*943?. ; Strand  Union,  639,158?.-  nnd 
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clapham U nkm~l,028~l  11?. Westminster  Union, 635,039/. ; 
Whitechapel  Union,  356,908?. ; Woolwich  Union,  264,991?. ; 
City  of  London  Union,  3,313,522?.  8s. ; the  Middle  Temple, 
10,929?.  The  total  gross  value  of  the  metropolis  is 
31,418,664?.  9s.  6d.,  and  the  total  rateable  value, 
25^055^6747.  3s. 

Cliepstow  Bridge  Works.— So  muoh  inte- 
rest is  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Chepstow 
Bridge  Works  (Edward  Finch  & Co.,  Limited) 
as  affording  employment  to  a large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Chepstow,  and  consequently 
identified  to  a considerable  extent  with  the  well- 
being of  the  town,  that  we  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  employes  are  again  so  busily  engaged 
that  extra  exertions  are  necessary,  and  that 
orders  have  just  been  received  for  a series  of 
steel  masts  for  iron-clad  vessels  which  are  being 
constructed  for  the  Admiralty.  The  lattice- 
girder  bridge  which  is  being  completed  at  these 
works  for  the  Indian  State  Railways  is  likely  to 
add  to  the  reputation  which  Finch  & Co.  already 
enjoy.  The  bridge  alluded  to  is  made  for  a, 
single  line  on  the  North  Punjab  Railway,  de- 
signed to  open  up  better  communication  with 
Afghanistan,  and  contains  ten  spans  of  120  ft. 
each,  with  several  smaller  spans,  the  total 
weight  of  iron  being  about  1,000  tons.  The  firm 
are  completing  and  sending  forward  to  London 
for  shipment  one  120-ft.  span  per  week. 

Organ,  Upton  Old  Church,  Slough— The 
new  organ  for  this  church,  to  be  presented  by 
the  MisBes  Nixey,  is  being  erected  in  the 
chamber  prepared  for  it.  It  has  been  built  by 
Messrs.  Walker,  and  the  case  is  from  a design 
by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott. 

Royal  Albert  Hall— "The  Messiah”  will 
be  given  here  on  Friday  evening,  26th  inst.,  and 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  1st ; in  the  first 
case  by  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  ^ Choral  Society, 


some  capitals,  and  knocking  down  the  hoarding^  / Carter’s  Choir,  eminent 
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. ‘‘Opera  Comique.”— Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte  was 
polite  enough  to  invite  us  to  the  representation 
of  Messrs.  Gilbert  & Sullivan’s  “Pinafore” 
by  children,  a treat  provided  in  the  mornings 
for  other  children  during  the  holidays,  and  we 
feel  bound  in  return  to.  say  a word  or  two  about 
it  for  good  or  for  ill.  For  ill,  however,  it  cer- 
tainly shall  not  be,  for  the  cleverness  displayed, 
the  result  of  strict  training,  is  remarkable ; 
several  of  the  mites  act  delightfully,  in  fact; 
but  if  Master  Tom  or  Miss  Rosie  consult  us  on 
the  subject,  we  shall,  in  strict  confidence,  of 
course,  advise  them  to  get  papa  to  take  them  in 
the  evening  and  see  the  real  thing.  The  music 
is  so  charming,  and  the  joke  so  good,  it  would 
be  a thousand  pities  if  they  did  not  hear  and 
see  the  piece  at  its  best.  At  one  time  or  another, 
however,  let  them  not  fail  to  go.  Mr.  George 
Grossmith,  jun.,  who  has  materially  helped  to 
make  the  fortune  of  this  theatre,  brightens  up 
the  morning  with  an  original  drawing-room 
entertainment,  called  “A  Juvenile  Party,” 
written  as  well  as  sung  by  himself. 


TENDERS 


For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Wandsworth.  Mr. 
tec£  Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Scott 
& Trollope : — 

Smith  & Co 

Adamson  & Sons  

Peto  ......” 

Holland  & Hantien  

Browne  & Robinson 

chappeii ;;;;;;;;; 

Brass 

Trollope  

Nightingale 

Hi>;gs  & Hill  (accepted)  


the  Surrey  County 
C.  H.  Howell,  archi- 
and  Messrs.  Widnell 

£40,584  0 0 
36.965  0 0 
35.8  W 0 0 
35,811  0 0 
35,560  0 0 
35,131  0 0 
35,312  0 0 
31,980  0 0 
31,638  0 n 
31,231  0 

'he  erection  of  Barton  House,  Cambridge,  for 
♦iicV'Ar' bTen’  E- PRe,  architect.  Quant! 

ties  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rookwood  : — ^ 

Patman  & Fotheringham  £3,685  0 0 

Thoday  & Son  3 393  0 0 

Jall:.ner  3,247  0 0 

Jackhn  2,897  0 0 

For  9t.  Catherine’s  Wesleyan  Schools,  Derbv-street 
Luicc,;,  Mr.  C.  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  supS?- 


vl  completion  01  uouse  tat  present  in  carcass)  u 
St.  Mark’s-road,  North  Kensington,  for  Dr.  H.  E 
Pocock.  Messrs.  Hills  A Fletcher,  architects:  — 

Wbiteley  £1,2*41  0 0 

Handover  1,2C0  0 0 

Grew? 1,095  0 0 

Sharpe  & Everard  ; 1,041  0 0 

Dover  A Long  935  0 0 

Cowland,  Brothers 968  n 0 

Sheffield  & Prebble 967  0 0 

Alexander  874  q 0 

JoUifFe  (accepted)  739  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Rose  and  Crown,  GosweU-road 
for  Mr.  Bruasdeu.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect  : — 

Gr:  tu  wood  £458  0 0 

J3-';1.or  477  0 0 

J14"-. - 339  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted) 391  q q 

For  the  erection  of  sculptor’s  studio  and  residence, 
Belsu e-lane,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Griffith.  Mr 
V>  alter  Graves,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Burnett  — ' 

Ratman  & Fotheringham  £2,980  0 0 

T°ms  2,916  0 0 

Hunt  (too  late) 2,808  0 0 

Longnure  & Burge 2,789  0 0 

P™"di?S  <•>«  witirworks  of  the  tom 
ot  Aldershot  with  an  additional  supply  of  about  100,000 
gallons  per  day  ol  ten  hours,  from  the  chalk  springs,  has 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Le  Grand  & Sutcliffi  and  the 
boring  operations  have  already  been  commenced. 

teod<?r  v Messrs  K D°™s  Kennedy  & Co.,  of 
tho  irT  Corll  ^change,  Mark-lane,  Las  been  accepted  by 

the  Richmond  \ estry  tor  granite  and  flints.  F y 


Middleton  . 

Close  & Co.. 

Benton ’ 

Cro9by  & Sons  .. 

Allman 

Hateliffe  & Bell 

M alter  & Uensman.... 

Horton  & Warrcuer,... 

Drury  

Young 

Finns,  Brothers  "... 

Cox  

" oolhonse,  Brothers  . 

Baines 

Otter  A Elsey  .......... 

Harrison  

Kidd  

Barnes  & Wright ’ 

Weighel  

Cowen  A Lansdown  (accepted)  . 


£1,297 
1,169  0 
1,136  0 
1,131  0 
1,123  0 
1,119  0 
1,098  0 
1,098  0 
1,092  0 
1,085  0 
1,065  10 
1,054  0 
1,050  0 
1,050  0 
1,040  0 
1,010  14 
993  0 
970  0 

925 


“ =hl,Bdw,Sl  icV,"  ’°Ppl“d  h'  Mr'  Alfred  J.  Bean: — ’ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  M.  T.-A.  J.— W.  3.— Old  D.  Trap.— B.  H.-A.  F.  E — J — 
Al  8 - C.  S.  — Mr.  H.  — W.  G.  — C.  H.  — L.  — K.  — W A P — 

C LWS  *1  F'~t  E'  P “J‘  C _P-  G'  A— H *’sods!- 

L' “• (the  ®“pl°yer  ^ P^a  In  one  shape  or  another  tor  taking 
out  the  quint, ties,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  that  goes,  need  notoblect 
“a.ke  l,h.e  W“ient  direct  to  his  architect  for  this  service  if  per- 
forme  J.  The  commission  charged  is  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the 
amount  of  contract). -J.  h.  (the  gentleman  addressed  is  dead).— H 8 

publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decUne  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  * 8 

Note. -The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


— ui  ncs  u VtuailCV 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (limited) 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep8ts. 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  fAdvt.1 
Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes' 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKXEY  & COMPANY 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
fch®  J“^ed  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
□minster,  Somerset.  Agent  : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.— [Advt.] 


Seasoned  Bath  Stone, 

150,000  feet  cube  of 

DRY  CORSHAM. 
Largest  stack  ever  seen. 

PICTOR  & SON’S, 

Box,  Wilts. — [Adit.] 


Asplialte. 

el,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & OO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Lucas  & Son 

Ejles  "E 

Crosse  

li'  iiliams 

Craske  TTT 

Johnson 

Haines 

K-  & E.  Smith  

Scott  (accepted)  

200  0 
197  10 
189  10 
187  0 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under j, 

Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) AT  XT 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Ad  vnr 
tisemeutson  front  pace,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  AuTuon 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher.  7 Uon' 
SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUP.  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . j.  m 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) ' n. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Ofiice  of  •*  The  Builder  " 

*“  ““  * ■“«/».  “j  a. 

For  aU  other  Advertisements  6d!  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

V Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  aU  small  v 

DOUGLAS  FOUP.DRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

mSS  SSS°S%  £•  Jfi,™03-  V™- 

sent?8'7  r^0UlmeUdJ  01  the  COPIES  ONXYlhomd^ 


Aaphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Aephalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beat  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  oouraes,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  anfl  milk- rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tiut  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices.— Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwcn,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 

Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quames  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

IK? m&TBSS™'’'!?  “Jr  "“d’°u  “ 

prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above.  U °*  18  P r 


Damp  Houses  and  Buildings,  New  and 

Old,  DRIED,  completely  and  permanently,  in  a 
few  days,  by  LIGNY’S  PATENT  APPARATUS. 
By  appointment  to  the  French  Government. 
Particulars  of  A.  DREYFUS  & CO.  39,  Monk- 
well-st.  E.C.  Damp  basements  cured. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  8HOW.ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free 
for  Twdlve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. — DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 
P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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